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Rev.  James  Clayton  Pippin,  minister. 
First  Christian  Church,  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Thou  who  art  the  King 
of  Kings  and  the  Lord  of  Lords,  and 
upon  whose  shoulders  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  this  world  rest,  empower  these. 
Thy  children,  with  the  strength  to  be 
worthy  servants  under  Thy  rule.  May 
our  trust  in  Thee  be  stamped  upon  the 
coin  of  our  character,  that  with  pure 
motive  we,  as  a  nation,  would  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  Thee,  not  primarily  because  some 
other  nation  is  faithless,  and  not  only 
because  we  desire  our  Nation  to  be  per¬ 
petuated,  but  grant,  O  God,  that  we  may 
serve  Thee  because  we  love  Thee  and  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  a  Nation  so  serving 
makes  Thy  great  heart  glad. 

As  we  begin  the  month  in  which  we 
celebrate  the  birthdays  of  two  of  our 
greatest  Americans,  may  their  spirit  of 
faith  and  brotherhood  be  born  anew  in 
us.  Although  a  monument  may  never 
be  built  in  our  name,  guide  us  so  to  labor 
toward  preserving  the  ideals  of  this  good 
land  that  theirs  may  never  be  torn  down. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  seat  of  all  wisdom, 
give  us  the  wisdom  to  be  loyal  to  Thee 
above  any  party,  above  any  selfish  desire 
for  gain,  that  this  grand  Ship  of  State 
may  sail  on  and  on,  until  the  day  when 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have 
become  the  Kingdom  of  Thy  Son,  our 
Lord,  in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri¬ 
day,  January  29,  1960,  was  dispensed 

with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  statements  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  be  limited  to  3  min¬ 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  of  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
Relating  to  Certain  Increased  Represen¬ 
tation 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for 
increased  representation  hy  regional  banks 
for  cooperatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ing,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
that  company,  for  the  year  1959  (with  ac¬ 
companying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  and  Recommendation  Concerning 
Claims  of  Governments  of  Israel  and 
France  Against  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans¬ 
mitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning 
claims  of  the  Governments  of  Israel  and 
France  against  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Removal  of  Requirement  That  Grantors 
Furnish,  Free  of  Expenses,  Evidences  of 
Title 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  that  part  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  as  amended,  which  requires  that 
grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to  the 
Government,  all  requisite  abstracts,  official 
certifications  and  evidences  of  title  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  Act,  to  Permit 
Conveyances  and  Grants 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
permit  conveyances  and  grants  to  States, 
counties,  municipalities  or  other  duly  con¬ 


stituted  political  subdivisions  of  States  of 
Interest  in  real  property  which  axe  needed 
for  an  authorized  widening  of  a  public  street, 
highway  or  alley,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Use  of  Contractor- 
Furnished  Drawings  for  Procurement 
Purposes,  Navy  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  use  of  con- 
tractor-furnished  drawings  for  procurement 
purposes,  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
January  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port)  :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Certain  Contracts  Made  by 
Department  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re¬ 
port  on  contracts  made  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1458,  1459),  for  the  fiscal  year  •  1959  (with 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Law  Relating  to  Mining 
Leases  on  Certain  Lands 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  mining  leases  on  tribal  Indian  lands  and 
Federal  lands  within  Indian  reservations 
(with  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Donation  of  a  Certain  Tract  of  Land  to 
the  Pueblos  of  Zia  and  Jemez,  N.  Mex. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  to  donate  to  the  pueblos  of  Zia  and 
Jemez  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Ojo  del  Es- 
piritu  Santo  Grant,  New  Mexico  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting 
of  Judicial  Conference 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Sep¬ 
tember  16-17,  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Code  Relating  to  Penalties 
for  Threats  Against  the  Successors  to 
the  Presidency 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  sections  871  and  3056,  to  provide  pen- 
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alties  for  threats  against  the  successors  to 
the  Presidency  and  to  authorize  their  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  Secret  Service  (with  accom¬ 
panying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

.  Grants-in-Aid  to  Certain  Nonprofit 
Institutions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
grants-in-aid  to  universities,  hospitals,  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions  to  strengthen  their  programs  of  re¬ 
search  and  research  training  in  sciences  re¬ 
lated  to  health  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  on  Certain  Positions  Compensated 
Under  Public  Law  623,  84th  Congress 
A  letter,  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  in  grade  16  compensated  under 
Public  Law  623,  84th  Congress,  at  that  Ad¬ 
ministration,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Certain  Positions  in  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18, 
in  that  Bureau,  as  of  December  31,  1959  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans¬ 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  that  Commission  for  the  calendar  year 
1959  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  . 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur¬ 
suant  to  law,  a  list  of  papers  and  documents 
on  the  files  of  several  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  which  are  not  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per¬ 
manent  value  or  historical  interest,  and  re¬ 
questing  action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  East- 
West  Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  60th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  fa¬ 


voring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  Corregidor  Bataan  Memo¬ 
rial  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  and  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  lost  their  lives  while  serving 
in  the  Philippines  during  World  War  II; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  IDAHO  STATE 
INTERTRIBAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Idaho 
State  Intertribal  Council,  meeting  in 
semiannual  conference  on  October  1, 
1959,  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  numbered  15, 
16,  and  18,  dealing  with  specific  legis¬ 
lation  concerning  Indian  affairs,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  received,  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  : 

“Resolution  15 

“Whereas  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal  Coun¬ 
cil,  organized  and  duly  authorized  through 
the  official  tribal  delegates,  meeting  in  semi¬ 
annual  conference,  on  October  1-2,  1959,  at 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  did  duly  discuss  and  con¬ 
sider  S.  2244,  of  the  86th  Congress;  and 

“Whereas  many  Indian  tribes  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  need  of  usable  equipment  ob¬ 
tained  from  Federal  Government  surplus 
property  and  for  which  many  Indian  tribes 
cannot  afford  because  of  limited  funds;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  deemed  beneficial  that  leg¬ 
islation  proposed  under  S.  2244,  of  the  86th 
Congress,  to  many  Indian  tribes  and  that 
such  equipment  can  be  used  to  the  best 
interest  of  many  Indian  tribes  in  promoting 
projects  within  its  Indian  reservation,  de¬ 
veloping  its  resources:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Idaho  State  Inter¬ 
tribal  Council  hereby  endorses  and  supports 
proposed  legislation  under  S.  2244,  of  the 
86th  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  said  council  urges 
Congress,  its  subcommittees  and  committees 
to  support  S.  2244.” 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

“Resolution  16 

“Whereas  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal 
Council,  organized  and  duly  authorized 
through  the  official  tribal  delegates,  meeting 
in  semiannual  conference,  on  October  1-2, 
1959,  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  did  duly  discuss  at 
some  length  Senate  Concurrent  Resolutions 
No.  12  and  No.  36,  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress;  and 

“Whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12 
appears  to  the  council  to  be  a  statement  of 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  from 
which  the  Indians  of  Idaho  could  begin  to 
build  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  raise  the  social  and  economic 
levels  of  their  members  without  fear  of 
being  forced  into  termination  before  their 
goals  had  been  reached;  and 


“Whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36 
is  a  restatement  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  3,  of  the  85th  Congress,  of  which  many 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations  have  en¬ 
dorsed;  and 

“Whereas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
has  been  supported  by  the  Idaho  State  Leg¬ 
islature  (35th  sess.)  through  endorsement 
by  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  7:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

" Resolved ,  That  the  Indians  of  Idaho, 
speaking  .through  their  Intertribal  council, 
hereby  urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolutions  No.  12  and  No.  36  of  the 
86th  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

" Resolved ,  That  the  intertribal  council 
opposes  enactment  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  28,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
aforementioned  resolutions  and  its  language 
is  similar  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.” 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

“Resolution  18 

“Whereas  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal 
Council  has  been  duly  organized  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  its  official  tribal  delegates,  meet¬ 
ing  in  semiannual  conference,  did  duly  con¬ 
sider  proposed  legislation  under  S.  812,  of  the 
86th  Congress;  and 

“Whereas  the  said  proposed  legislation,  un¬ 
der  S.  812,  would  enable  a  Touth  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps,  similar  to  the  former  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  program;  and 

“Whereas  such  bill  would  enable  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  tribal  resources, 
human  or  natural,  on  many  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  if  enacted;  and. 

“Whereas  such  bill  would  also  aid  curbing 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  enable  special¬ 
ized  training  and  skill  of  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  as  well  as  resources  development,  within 
Indian  reservations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Idaho  State  Intertribal 
Council  hereby  endorses  for  enactment  of 
S.  812,  making  possible  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  said  Idaho  State  Inter¬ 
tribal  Council  urges  the  86th  Congress,  Its 
committees,  and  subcommittees,  to  support 
S.  812  for  enactment.” 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  PAY  BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  REDUCTION  OF  NONESSEN¬ 
TIAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed¬ 
eral  Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  December  1959.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  practice  of  several  years’ 
standing  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  report  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Personnel  and  Pay  Summary 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  December  1959  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  is  summarized  as 
follows: 
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Total  and  major  categories  "  . 

Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive  branch 

In 

December, 

numbered— 

In 

November, 

numbered— 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

In 

November, 
was — 

In  October, 
was— 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ) 

2, 364,253 

2,  372,  247 

-7,  994 

$1, 006, 487 

$1,049,514 

-$43,027 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Department  of  Defense.. . - . 

Department  of  Defense - - — . - . - . — . 

1,312, 007 
1,052.246 

1,315,802 

1,056,445 

-3,795 
-4, 199 

646,  462 
460,025 

564,  736 
484,  778 

-18,  274 
-24,  753 

2, 204.  540 
159,713 
557,  747 

2,211,994 
160, 253 
560,  200 

-7,  454 
-540 
-2.  459 

Industrial  employment . . . . . . . — . 

181,  767 

181,976 

-209 

23, 103 

22,  752 

+351 

i  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ¬ 
ment  figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ¬ 
ment  figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  em¬ 
ployment  figures  to  show  the  number 


in  industrial-type  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by 
agencies  not  included  in  tables  I,  U,  III,  and 
IV. 


Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December 
1959,  and  comparison  with  November  1959,  and  pay  for  November  1959,  and  comparison  with  October  1959 


Department  or  Agency 

Personnel 

Pay  (in  thousands) 

December 

November 

Ineiease 

Decrease 

November 

October 

Increase 

Decrease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

86, 518 

87,  594 

1 . 076 

$36,  838 

$38, 897 

$2,  059 

62.  744 

62,  969 

225 

20, 025 

15,  947 

$4, 078 

59, 898 

59,  909 

11 

26, 503 

27, 099 

596 

50,  004 

3  50. 473 

469 

23,  921 

25,  507 

1,  586 

29,  996 

30,  087 

91 

16, 438 

17, 178 

740 

6, 192 

6,  216 

24 

3,  249 

3,  236 

13 

*  559, 193 

560, 269 

1,076 

218, 137 

227,  226 

9,  089 

36,  256 

36,  270 

14 

16, 177 

16, 455 

278 

74,  206 

74,413 

207 

36,  446 

38,  278 

1,832 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

" 

40S 

407 

1 

240 

244 

4 

432 

434 

2 

324 

334 

in 

33 

32 

1 

25 

27 

2 

72 

72 

30 

33 

3 

64 

61 

3 

42 

44 

2 

1, 761 

1 ,  760 

1 

1,079 

i,m 

32 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

President’s  Committee  on  Fund  Kaising  Within  the  Federal  Service. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Independent  agencies: 

2 

2 

2 

2 

488 

496 

8 

83 

84 

1 

0,695 

6,  703 

8 

4,072 

4,  312 

240 

598 

598 

332 

348 

16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

731 

728 

3 

440 

464 

IS 

3,  595 

3,621 

20 

1, 825 

1,920 

95 

6) 

5 

1 

6 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

i 

76 

75 

1 

35 

40 

5 

3 

*  3 

2 

6 

4 

93 

90 

3 

64 

63 

1 

226 

222 

4 

139 

146 

7 

6  624 

824 

200 

460 

491 

31 

34, 113 

33,  983 

130 

18,  901 

19, 136 

235 

7 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1,277 

1,275 

2 

740 

768 

28 

1,  238 

1,231 

7 

685 

709 

24 

961 

957 

4 

528 

546 

18 

344 

343 

1 

258 

267 

9 

•  840 

837 

3 

486 

510 

24 

736 

738 

2 

471 

486 

15 

47 

1 

32 

35 

3 

5,  029 

5,  047 

18 

2,  631 

2,  757 

126 

27,  331 

27,  321 

10 

11,295 

11,  627 

332 

32 

30 

2 

16 

17 

1 

0,  499 

6, 532 

33 

3,  161 

3.199 

38 

10,  998 

11,003 

5 

5, 090 

5,  964 

274 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

16 

16 

14 

14 

2,  307 

2.  304 

3 

1,277 

1,332 

55 

6 

6 

4 

4 

9,  567 

9,  525 

42 

5,  4  87 

5,  702 

215 

327 

325 

2 

131 

134 

3 

43 

4<3 

26 

25 

1 

314 

314 

117 

119 

2 

1,624 

1,579 

45 

892 

918 

26 

116 

117 

1 

81 

84 

3 

549 

562 

13 

293 

315 

22 

35 

35 

21 

20 

1 

13,  856 

13,  876 

20 

4,245 

6,948 

1,  703 

2,  291 

2,  328 

37 

1,059 

1,113 

54 

290 

293 

3 

202 

211 

9 

155 

170 

15 

95 

96 

i 

946 

936 

10 

543 

568 

25 

6,  255 

6,  275 

20 

1,672 

1,764 

92, 

2, 122 

2,  098 

24 

1, 141 

1, 184 

43 

1, 100 

1,091 

9 

449 

461 

12 

1,018 

1,012 

6 

304 

302 

2 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 

mission .  _  _  _  _ _  _ 

37 

30 

i 

23 

22 

1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  l— Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December 
1059,  and  comparison  with  November  1950,  and  pay  for  November  1959,  and  comparison  with  October  1959— Continued 


Department  or  Agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board- 

Tariff  Commission . 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States _ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority _ 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission _ 

U.S.  Information  Agency _ 

Veterans’  Administration _ 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation . . 


Total,  excluding  Department  otDefense _ 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of  Defense- 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense _ _ 

Department  of  the  Army _ 

Department  of  the  Navy _ 

Department  of  the  Air  Force . . . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense . . 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense . . . 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense  s. 
Not  decrease,  including  Department  of  Defense- 


Personnel 


December 


1,312,007 


1,813 
383,015 
348,  220 
310,  298 


1, 052,  246 


2,  364,  253 


November 


27 
236 
150 
14,  117 
31 

10,811 
173, 167 
622 


1, 315, 802 


1,802 
387, 632 
350,  602 
310,319 


1, 056,  445 


2,  372,  247 


Increase 


325 
3,795 


Decrease 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


November 


2 

201 


213 

100 


4,120 


1,717 

2,472 

21 


11 
4, 199 


4,  210 


336  | 
7,994 


8,330 


$21 
148 
100 
7, 139 
20 
3,643 
65,384 
84 


546, 462 


1,179 
163, 376 
150,  922 
135,  548 


460,  025 


1, 006,  487 


October 


$22 
153 
104 
7,616 
20 
3,614 
67,  212 
124 


564,  736 


1,256 
175,430 
»  167,  237 
140, 855 


484, 778 


1,  049,  514 


Increase 


$29 


Decrease 


$1 

5 

4 

477 


1,828 

40 


4, 127 
18,274 


22,401 


77 
12, 0.54 
7,315 
5,307 


24,  753 


24,  753 


1  December  figure  includes  202  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration 

and  their  pay. 

1  December  figure  includes  29,374  enumerators  for  the  census  of  agriculture  as  com¬ 
pared  with  29,389  in  November,  and  their  pay. 

8  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

4  Excludes  307,324  temporary  Christmas  employees. 

1  December  figure  includes  13,321  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  as  compared  with  13,274  in  November,  and  their  pay.  These  ICA 
figures  include  employees  who  are  .paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign 


4,127  | 

43, 027 
I 


47,154 


governments  in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  December  figure  includes  3  197 
of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  November  figure  includes  3,193. 

»  Excludes  183  employees  transferred  to  Federal  Land  Banks  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-108. 

7  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

8  Subject  to  revision. 

9  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Agency. 


Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United 


States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December  1959,  and  comparison  with 
November  1959 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture _ _ _ 

Commerce  _ _ 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare . 

Interior . . . . 

Justice _ _ 

Labor _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ 

State  4 _ _ _ _ _ 

Treasury _ _ 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  : 

White  House  Office _ _ 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  _ _ 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers.. . . 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds.. . . 

National  Security  Council . . . 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.. 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Go\'- 

ernment  Organization _ 

President’s  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 

Within  the  Federal  Service . . . 

Independent  agencies: 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 

Commission _ 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission . . . 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System _ _ _ 

Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis¬ 
sion _ 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board _ 

Civil  Service  Commission _ _ _ 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission _ 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts _ 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. . 

Commission  on  International  Rules  of 

Judicial  Procedure _ _ 

Development  Loan  Fund _ 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington _ 

Farm  Credit  Administration _ 

Federal  Aviation  Agency _ _ _ 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission _ 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation _ 

Federal  Homo  Loan  Bank  Board _ 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service . . . . . . 

Federal  Power  Commission... . 

Federal  Trade  Commission . . . 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office _ _ 

General  Services  Administration  ® . 

Government  Contract  Committee _ 


Decem¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

In¬ 

crease 

De¬ 

crease 

85,  503 

86,  581 

1,078 

62,  202 

62.  424 

222 

59,  449 

59.  464 

15 

49,  556 

3  50,  024 

468 

29.  710 

29,  SOI 

91 

6.  125 

6,  126 

1 

3  558,  003 

559. 057 

1.  054 

8,  765 

8.  829 

64 

73,  667 

73,  877 

210 

408 

407 

1 

432 

434 

2 

33 

32 

l 

72 

72 

64 

61 

3 

1,761 

1,760 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

14 

14 

6, 655 

6. 662 

7 

598 

598 

2 

2 

731 

728 

3 

3,  592 

3,  618 

26 

6 

5 

1 

4 

4 

76 

75 

1 

3 

3 

93 

90 

3 

226 

222 

4 

5  61 7 

814 

197 

33,  260 

33,  145 

115 

7 

7 

1,  275 

1,273 

2 

1,  236 

1,  229 

7 

961 

957 

4 

344 

343 

i 

840 

837 

3 

736 

738 

2 

47 

46 

1 

4,  955 

4.972 

17 

27,  327 

27,317 

10 

32 

30 

2 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

Government  Printing  Office . . 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency _ 

Hudson-Chomplain  Celebration  Commis¬ 
sion . . . . . 

Indian  Claims  Commission _ _ 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission _ 

Lincoln  Sesquieentennial  Commission _ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

National  Capita]  Housing  Authority..  . . 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Gallery  of  Art . . . . 

National  Labor  Relations  Board _ 

National  Mediation  Board.' . . . 

National  Science  Foundation _ _  _ 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Rcviow 

Commission _ 

Panama  Canal.. _ _ 

Railroad  Retirement  Board . . . . 

Renegotiation  Board _ _ _ _ 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  _ _ _ 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission . 

Selective  Service  System _ 

Small  Business  Administration  . . . 

Smithsonian  Institution  . . . . 

Soldiers’  Home  . . . . . 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission  _ 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board _ 

Tariff  Commission _ _ _ 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  _ 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission . . 

U.S.  Information  Agency _ _ 

Veterans’  Administration _ 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense . . . . 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army . 

Department  of  the  Navy . 

Department  of  the  Air  Force _ 


Total,  Department  of  Defense . ... 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense- 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 

Defense _ _ •. . . 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense _ _ _ 


1  December  figure  includes  202  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
■  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

3  Excludes  307,127  temporary  Christmas  employees. 

*  December  figure  includes  1,881  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  as  compared  xvith  1,879  in  November. 


Decern- 

Novem- 

In- 

Dc- 

ber 

ber 

crease 

crease 

6,  499 

6,  532 

33 

10,  856 

10,  862 

6 

3 

3 

16 

16 

2,307 

2,  304 

3 

6 

6 

9,565 

9,523 

42 

327 

325 

2 

43 

43 

314 

314 

1,600 

1,555 

45 

116 

117 

i 

549 

562 

13 

35 

35 

394 

394 

2, 291 

2,  328 

37 

290 

293 

3 

155 

170 

15 

946 

936 

10 

6.  099 

6, 1 19 

20 

3. 103 

2. 079 

24 

1,089 

1,081 

8 

1,018 

1,012 

6 

37 

36 

1 

28 

27 

1 

237 

236 

1 

148 

150 

2 

13.914 

14,  115 

201 

34 

31 

3 

2,  693 

2.  723 

30 

7  171,870 

172,  071 

201 

1, 254, 979 

1,258,686 

309 

4,016 

3," 

07 

1.771 

1,757 

14 

335, 491 

336,  934 

1,443 

326, 165 

328,  557 

2,  392 

286, 134 

286, 060 

74 

949,  561 

953, 308 

88 

3,835 

3.  747 

2,211,994 

397 

7,851 

7,  ‘ 

54 

4  Excludes  180  employees  transferred  to  Federal  land  banks  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-168. 

0  Includes  3  employees  of  thq  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

7  Subject  to  revision. 
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Table  III. — Federal  ■personnel  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December  1959,  and  comparison  with 

November  1959 


Department  or  agency 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

In¬ 

crease 

De¬ 

crease 

Department  or  agency 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

In¬ 

crease 

De¬ 

crease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department 

Independent  agencies— Cont. 

Selective  Service  System . . . 

156 

156 

1,015 

1,013 

2 

Small  Business  Administration . . 

19 

19 

'  642 

'  545 

3 

Smithsonian  Institution,.  _ _ 

11 

10 

1 

449 

445 

4 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority _ _ 

2 

2 

448 

449 

1 

U.S.  Information  Agency  _ . . 

8,118 

8,  088 

30 

286 

286 

Veterans’  Administration _ _ 

*  1, 084 

1,096 

12 

67 

90 

23 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation., . . 

522 

622 

100 

22 

27)  491 

27 | 441 

50 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense  . 

67,  028 

57, 116 

106 

194 

539 

536 

3 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Independent  agencies:^  ___ 

Aiuui ilhi 1 Dattlt/  Monuments  Conimission. 

Defense _ _ _ _ 

8 

8 

40 

41 

1 

Department  of  Defense: 

3 

3 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense . . 

42 

45 

3 

7 

10 

3 

Department  of  the  Army . 

50, 424 

60,  698 

274 

853 

838 

15 

Department  of  the  Navy..  _ 

22, 055 

22, 135 

80 

2 

2 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. . . 

30,164 

30;  259 

95 

74 

75 

1 

Total,  Department  of  Defense . . 

102, 685 

103, 137 

452 

4 

4 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense _ 

462 

142 

141 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 

2 

2 

Defense _  .  _  .. 

159, 713 

160, 253 

106 

640 

24 

24 

13, 462 

13,  482 

20 

Defense _ _ _ I _ 1 _ 

540 

1  Excludes  197  temporary  Christmas  employees.  3  Excludes  3  employees  transferred  to  Federal  Land  Banks  pursuant  to  Public 

»  December  figure  includes  11,440  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Law  80-168. 

Administration,  as  compared  with  11,395  in  November.  These  ICA  figures  include  4  Subject  to  revision, 

employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments 
in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  December  figure  includes  3,197  of  these  trust 
fund  employees  and  the  November  figure  includes  3,193. 

Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the'executive  agencies  during 

December  1959,  and  comparison  with  November  1959 


Department  or  agency 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

In¬ 

crease 

De¬ 

crease 

Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 

Defense): 

3,  296 

3,  296 

Commerce . .  ... 

1,694 

2,020 

V.  326 

6,  883 

6,  481 

402 

5,040 

5,142 

102- 

Independent  agencies: 

152 

152 

Federal  Aviation  Agency . .  . . . 

734 

780 

46 

13 

13 

General  Services  Administration. . 

1,200 

1,  215 

6 

Government  Printing  Office _  _ 

6,499 

6,532 

33 

National  Aeronautics" and  Space  Adminis- 

tration _ _ _ _ _ 

9,  567 

9,  525 

42 

Panama  Canal _ _ _ 

6,  919 

6,  931 

12 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

11, 153 

11,  360 

207 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. . 

'  522 

622 

100 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense, 

53,681 

54,069 

444 

832 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense . . 

388 

Department  or  agency 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

In¬ 

crease 

De¬ 

crease 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States  . . 

Outside  the  United  States . . 

■  133, 800 

1  8, 300 

200,917 

516 

168,886 

1,647 

3  134, 463 

3  8, 386 

202, 067 
522 

158, 985 
1,714 

663 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States _ _ 

Outside  the  United  States . 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States _ 

Outside  the  United  States _ 

1, 150 
6 

99 

67 

Total,  Department  of  Defense.  ., 
Net  decrease,  Department  of  De¬ 
fense . . . 

504,  066 

506,137 

2,C 

2,071 

71 

Grand  total,  including  Department 

of  Defense . . . . 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  Defense . . . . 

567,  747 

560,  206 

444 

2,- 

2,903 

59 

1  Subject  to  revision.  3  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  V. — Foieign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  ivork  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  December  1959  and  comparison  with  November  1959 


Country 

t  Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

December 

November 

December 

November 

December 

November 

December 

November 

Belgium... . . . . 

11 
3, 513 
21,  694 
81,542 
64,  430 
6, 152 
3,816 
43 
23 

1 

542 

11 

3, 449 
21,  789 
81,  749 
64, 158 

6,  311 
3,901 
43 
23 

1 

541 

11 

3, 513 

4,  548 
12,  310 
26, 190 

11 
3,449 
4,669 
12,  312 
26,  233 

England . . . . 

France... . 

17, 142 
69, 175 
21,713 
6,152 

2 

17, 120 
69, 380 
21, 175 

1  6,  311 

2 

4 

3  67 

3  16,  527 

Germany . . . . . . 

57 

16,  750 

Japan . . . . . 

Korea . . . 

Morocco..  . . . . . . 

3  844 

833 

2,970 

43 

23 

1 

‘  3, 066 

43 
23 

1 

Netherlands _ 

Norway  . . . . . . . 

Saudi  Arabia . . . 

Trinidad . 

542 

541 

Total . . . 

181,  767 

181, 976 

114, 184 

113, 988 

17,  974 

18, 181 

49,  609 

49,807 

'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information.  3  Subject  to  revision. 
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Statement  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
of  Virginia 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  December  totaling  2,364,253.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  7,994  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding 
month  of  November. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exe¬ 
cutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1960,  which  began 
July  1,  1959,  follows: 


Month 

Employment 

Increase 

Decrease 

July.  _ . 

2, 370, 694 
2, 364, 320 
2,  345, 359 
2,  348, 807 
2,  372, 247 
2,  364,  253 

3,703 

6,374 
18, 961 

3, 448 
23.  440 

7, 994 

Net  decrease  for 
1st  6  months  of 

2,738 

Total  Federal  employment  in  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  December  was 
1,312,007,  a  decrease  of  3,795  as  compared 
with  the  November  total  of  1,315,802.  Total 
civilian  employment  in  the  military  agencies 
in  December  was  1,052,246,  a  decrease  of  4,199 
as  compared  with  1,056,445  in  November. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  de¬ 
creases  were  Agriculture  Department  with 
1,076,  Post  Office  Department  with  1,076  and 
Interior  Department  with  469.  The  decreases 
in  Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments 
were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  decreases  in 
civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  with  2,472,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  with  1,717,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  with  21. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  decreased  7,454,  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  decreased  540. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  December  total  557,747,  a  decrease  of  2,459. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures. 

foreign  nationals 

The  total  of  2,364,253  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re¬ 
ports  includes  some  foreign  nationals  em¬ 
ployed  in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  181,767 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  military 
agencies  during  December  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  November  was  181,976.  A  break¬ 
down  of  this  employment  for  December  fol¬ 
lows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Belgium  _ 

11 
3,513 
21,694 
81,  542 
64, 430 
6,  152 
3,816 
43 
23 

1 

542 

England _ 

3, 513 
4,  548 
12,310 
26, 190 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Japan _ 

Korea . . 

17, 142 
69, 175 
21,713 
6,152 

2 

4 

57 

16,  527 

Morocco _ 

Netherlands _ 

844 

2,970 

43 

23 

1 

Norway . . 

Saudi  Arabia. ___ 
Trinidad . . 

542 

Total _ 

181,767 

114, 184 

17,  974 

49,609 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2940.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Zeldl  Born- 

stayn; 

S.  2941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu  (nee  Nai-Fu  Mo);  and 

S.  2942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Storme;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2943.  A  bill  to  suspend  certain  postal 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  :• 

S.  2944.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2945.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  demonstration 
food-stamp  programs  in  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry. 

S.  2946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Demetrios  Dourakos;  "to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  2947.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  Co.  to  convey  title  to  certain 
lands  in  Idaho  to  the  Pocatello  First  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints;  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  2948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ti  Huang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2949.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  certain  mineral  rights  to  W.  W.  Simp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  of  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman)  : 

S.  2950.  A  bill  to  increase  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  college  housing  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  2951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1956,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of 
State”;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Frear)  : 

S.  2952.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  application 
of  any  milk  marketing  order  to  milk  produced 
in  certain  counties  of  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  producing  milk  in  such  counties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2953.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  tax  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  overpayments  and  refunds  of  taxes 
erroneously  collected;  and 

S.  2954.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  international 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request) : 

S.  2955.  A  bill  to.  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3, 
1901;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ting-Wa 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  2957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947  in  order  to  vest  adminis¬ 
trative  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
to  make  mandatory  a  single  overall  war  plan 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  military  de¬ 
partments  and  the  military  budget  tailored 
to  that  plan;  to  require  the  establishment 
of  unified  commands  within  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the 
assignment  and  transfer  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  within  and  among  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  provide  for  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  who  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(k)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by 
relieving  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  duty  of  making  the  annual 
report  of  personnel  as  now  required  by  sub¬ 
section  (3)  of  section  4(k)i  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  264)  relating  to  the  death  of 
Hon.  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ervin,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


STUDY  OP  FEASIBILITY  OF  ADD¬ 
ING  LIKENESSES  OF  PRESIDENTS 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  AND 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  AT 
MOUNT  RUSHMORE  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Commis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  adding  figures 
of  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  the  present 
memorial.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  will  pave  the  way  for  including 
likenesses  of  these  two  recent  outstand¬ 
ing  Presidents  alongside  those  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  have  the  figures 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower,  each  of  whom  commanded  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  so  many  Americans 
and  who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation,  added  to  the  panorama  of  other 
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great  past  leaders.  Both  these  men 
stirred  our  Nation  to  great  heights. 
Each  man  played  his  part  in  making 
America  more  fully  aware  of  its  world 
responsibilities  and  its  obligation  to  lead 
men  of  good  will  in  the  task  of  building 
world  peace  and  security. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  measure  has 
bipartisan  support  in  this  body,  in  the 
person  of  my  good  friend  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  On  the  House  similar  bills  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  Representative  Paul 
A.  Fino  and  Representative  Alfred  E. 
Sant angelo,  both  of  New  York.  A  mov¬ 
ing  force  behind  the  drafting  of  this 
bill  has  been  the  Federation  of  the 
Italian-American  Democratic  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

No  matter  what  Democrats  may  think 
of  our  present  President,  no  matter  what 
Republicans  may  think  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  all  men  of  good  will 
can  agree  that  they  are  important  his¬ 
torical  figures  who  played  vital  roles  in 
the  story  of  our  Nation.  They  deserve 
to  be  considered  for  their  works  and  their 
place  in  history,  apart  from  any  partisan 
considerations.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
offer  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial  is  a  unique,  magnif¬ 
icent  and  heartwarming  aspect  of  our 
national  life,  enshrining  as  it  does  Presi¬ 
dents  who  have  meant  much  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  heritage  of  America.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  make  possible  the  addition 
of  these  two  towering  figures  to  this 
sculpturing  marvel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  text  of  this  measure 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2944)  to  authorize  a  study 
and  investigation  by  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  Commission, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  Com¬ 
mission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Com¬ 
mission”)  ,  created  by  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  creating  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Commission  and  defining  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  powers”,  approved  February  25, 
1929,  as  amended,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  including  figures  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  adjacent  to  the  present  figures  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall  pro¬ 
vide  such  assistance  as  the  Commission  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  the  results  of  the 
study  and  investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


INCREASED  AUTHORITY  FOR  COL¬ 
LEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  increase 
by  $500  million  the  authority  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
make  college  housing  loans.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  million  dollars  would  become 
available  upon  enactment  and  $250  mil¬ 
lion  upon  July  1,  1960. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  college  housing  program 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  in  1950.  In 
1955,  I  proposed  several  amendments  to 
the  program,  which  were  adopted  with 
his  assistance,  and  since  then  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  functioned  with  great  success. 

This  program  permits  direct  Federal 
loans,  at  low  interest  rates,  to  assist  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  building  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  for  students  and 
faculty,  and  in  building  other  service 
facilities,  such  as  dining  halls,  cafete¬ 
rias,  student  unions,  and  in-  and  out¬ 
patient  health  facilities. 

The  present  revolving  fund  of  $1,175 
billion  is  exhausted.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  advises  me  that 
some  126  colleges  have  applications  for 
loans  now  pending.  These  applications 
aggregate  about  $150  million.  I  am  told 
that  regional  offices  of  the  Agency  are 
continuing  to  accept  applications  for 
loans,  and  that  there  are  many  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  “pipeline”  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  $150  million  backlog 
on  hand.  - 

Enrollment  in  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  for  the  fall  term  of  1959  exceeded 
3  million,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 
enrollment  will  double  by  1970,  if  con¬ 
tinued  without  any  stimulation.  Of  all 
the  many  problems  facing  colleges  and 
universities,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
is  their  inability  to  provide  shelter  and 
service  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  faculties.  If  the  forecasted 
increase  in  students  occurs,  as  now  seems 
inevitable,  and  if  we  do  not  continue  to 
assist  colleges  in  meeting  shelter  require¬ 
ments,  many  students  will  be  denied  a 
college  education  for  no  reason  except 
lack  of  housing. 

Although  I  believe  that  even  greater 
quantities  of  funds  could  be  wisely 
channeled  into  loans  of  this  type,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  increased  authorization 
of  $500  million  will  be  adequate  to  permit 
approval  of  acceptable  applications  at 
their  present  rate  of  receipt  through 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Unfortunately,  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  fiscal  year  1961  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  additional  authorization  for  the 
college  housing  program.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  recommends  termination  of 
the  program  and  proposes  the  enactment 
of  S.  1017,  a  bill  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
last  year,  which  is  referred  to  as  the 
“College  Facilities  Act  of  1959.” 

S.  1017  would  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  guarantee  taxable  bonds 
issued  by  private  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  con¬ 


struct  housing,  academic  buildings,  or 
related  facilities.  In  addition,  S.  1017 
would  authorize  grants  to  pay  one-fourth, 
of  the  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  by 
both  private  and  publicly  supported 
institutions. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  President 
still  persists  in  his  efforts  to  end  the  ex¬ 
isting  loan  program,  when  the  majority 
of  educators  who  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  this  proposal  have  stated  that 
they  favor  the  present  program.  They 
do  not  favor  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  contemplated  by  S.  1017.  This 
position  is  shared  by  the  State  Universi¬ 
ties  Association,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Colleges,  the  Association 
for  Higher  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities. 

It  has  been  evident  for  a  long  time  that 
the  present  administration  does  not  want 
to  assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
meeting  their  acute  housing  problems. 
For  example,  for  4  years  the  President 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  college  hous¬ 
ing  loan  program  two  provisions  which 
were  removed  in  1955.  These  two  pro¬ 
visions  had  made  it  impossible  for  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  use  the  program. 
One  proposal  would  have  increased  the 
interest  rate,  thereby  increasing  the 
debt  service  and  forcing  the  schools  to 
raise  fees  of  students,  or  to  deplete  other 
revenue  sources  already  overextended. 
The  other  proposal  would  have  set  up  a 
standard  of  reasonable  private  terms 
whereby  Federal  loans  would  be  denied  if 
private  funds  could  be  obtained  at  an 
interest  rate  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  percent  higher. 

After  failing  to  make  the  program  un¬ 
workable  by  crippling  amendments,  the 
President  has  now  offered  an  entirely 
new  program  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  educators,  is  just  another  way  to 
delay  or  reduce  Federal  assistance. 

I  do  not  propose  today  to  discuss  how 
our  most  formidable  international  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  may  have  moved  ahead  of  us  in 
some  fields.  However,  it  becomes  more 
evident  daily  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  invest¬ 
ing  heavily  in  human  resources  and  tal¬ 
ents.  This  investment  is  undoubtedly  a 
key  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Investment  in  education  is  likewise  a 
key  factor  in  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  subject  of  economic  growth  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  discussed  at  length  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  23  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine. 
The  Business  Week  article  states  in  part 
that  “the  growth  and  power  of  nations 
depend  primarily  upon  the  qualities  of 
their  people.  That  puts  the  focus  of  a 
long-term  growth  program  not  just  on 
our  tax  laws,  or  on  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  but  on  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  and  laboratories, 
and  all  the  other  seedbeds  of  American 
talent.” 

I  agree  heartily  with  this  conclusion, 
and  we  cannot  risk  abandoning  a  suc¬ 
cessful  loan  program  in  the  uncertain 
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hope  that  some  other  program  may  work 
as  well.  The  need  for  loans  is  critical; 
the  vehicle  for  loans  is  functioning;  and 
this  bill  would  provide  necessary  funds. 
I  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  enacted 
quickly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2950)  to  increase  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  college  hous¬ 
ing  loans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1956, 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State,” 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  January 
20,  1960,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com¬ 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President  with 
regard  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2951)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1,  1956,  entitled  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,”  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fulbright,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
12  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority 
for  the  Department  of  State"  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following: 
“and  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  other  expenses  as  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assure  a  suitable  program  for 
any  participant  coming  to  the  United  States 
under  the  exchange  of  persons  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  State.” 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

January  20,  1960. 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  am  transmit¬ 
ting  herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  1,  1956,  entitled  “an  act  to 
provide  certain  certain  basic  authorities  for 
the  Department  of  State." 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  Department  at  this  time  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  international  educational  ex¬ 
change  program  arises  from  the  inability  to 
provide  in  a  systematic  way  for  certain  ex¬ 
penses  that  are  vital  to  the  success  of  pro¬ 
grams  arranged  for  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  invited  to  this  country.  The  objec¬ 


tive  in  inviting  these  persons  is  to  increase 
understanding  between  the  people  of  other 
countries  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Often  this  objective  can  best  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  meetings  between  these 
visitors  and  Americans  of  similar  interests, 
background,  and  status.  Because  these  visi¬ 
tors  are  able  to  remain  in  this  country  for 
only  limited  periods  of  time,  and  their 
American  counterparts  similarly  have  press¬ 
ing  demands  upon  their  time,  programs  must 
be  arranged  which  make  maximum  use  of 
the  time  available.  Many  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  meetings  that  can  be  arranged  are 
in  the  form  of  luncheons,  receptions,  or 
similar  functions. 

Most  of  the  meetings  between  these  visi¬ 
tors  and  Americans  are  arranged  by  the  co¬ 
operating  agencies,  both  private  and  govern¬ 
ment,  that  assist  in  carrying  out  the  inter¬ 
national  educational  exchange  program. 
The  Department  considers  the  cost  of 
luncheons  and  other  similar  arrangements 
for  meetings  that  are  in  every  respect  a  vital 
part  of  the  program  to  be  reasonable  and 
proper  program  expense.  The  Department 
believes,  however,  that  it  needs  specific  leg¬ 
islative  authority  for  the  payment  of  such 
expenses. 

The  attached  draft  bill  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  authority.  The  authority  would 
be  used  sparingly  and  only  as  program  re¬ 
quirements  demand.  It  Is  estimated  that 
approximately  $20,000  from  regular  program 
funds  would  be  used  for  this  purpose  over 
the  period  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  urgently  requests  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  proposed  legislation  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter. 

Proposed  Draft  Bill 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State” 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
12  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for 
the  Department  of  State”  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following: 
“and  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  other  expenses  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  assure  a  suitable  program  for 
any  participant  coming  to  the  United  States 
under  the  exchange  of  persons  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  State." 


PREVENTION  OF  APPLICATION  OF 
MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS  IN 
CERTAIN  COUNTIES  OF  DELA¬ 
WARE  AND  MARYLAND 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  clear  policy  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Act  is  to  assist  pro¬ 
ducers  by  stabilizing  prices  at  fair  and 
reasonable  levels  for  the  commodity  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  act. 

The  act  does  not  contemplate  giving 
certain  large  handlers  in  an  area  bene¬ 
fits  at'  the  expense  of  local  handlers. 

The  upper  Chesapeake  milk  marketing 
order  violates  both  of  the  above  con¬ 
cepts,  as  follows: 

First.  Producers  on  the  lower  Eastern 
Shore  counties  were  enjoying  stable 
prices  and  good  markets  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  the  marketing  order. 


Second.  More  producers  in  the  area 
sell  to  local  distributors  than  sell  to 
Baltimore  handlers.  Those  local  dis¬ 
tributors  have  a  high  utilization  since 
most  of  the  milk  goes  as  bottled  milk. 
They  do  not  have  facilities  to  handle 
large  amounts  of  class  2  and  class  3  milk 
as  do  large  handlers  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Therefore,  the  order  would  re¬ 
sult  in  their  having  to  pay  into  the  pool 
to  take  care  of  surplus,  money  that  now 
goes  to  the  producer.  Therefore,  the 
order  discriminates  against  handlers  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  counties. 

When  the  referendum  was  held  there 
were  1,855  votes  cast.  Of  this  number 
about  90  percent  of  the  votes  were  cast 
in  a  block  by  the  Maryland  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  Only  30  individual 
fanner  votes  were  cast  by  producers  in 
the  area  and  of  those,  10  voted  in  favor 
of  the  order  and  20  were  opposed. 

It  is  clear  the  order  was  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  solely  as  a  result  of  the  block  vote 
of  the  Maryland  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  voted  all  their  members  in 
the  affirmative  without  first  polling  them 
to  find  out  if  a  marketing  order  was  de¬ 
sirable. 

It  appears  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
order  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  will  be 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  1  cent  per 
quart  to  the  consumer  and  to  lower  the 
net  price  to  the  farmer  on  the  Eastern 
Shore — both  at  the  same  time. 

This  does  not  mean  extra  profits  for 
the  distributors  but  the  difference  is  paid 
by  the  dealer  into  the  Baltimore  milk 
pool  for  distribution  to  those  farmers  in 
other  areas  who  are  producing  surplus 
milk. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  in  the  surplus 
area  will  receive  an  increase  but  this  is 
possible  only  by  reducing  the  present 
price  being  paid  to  our  own  farmers. 

Here  we  have  a  marketing  order  cov¬ 
ering  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Maryland  and  also  affecting  Delaware 
producers  being  voted  into  existence 
through  a  referendum  at  which  time 
only  30  individual  producers  for  the  area 
voted  and  of  the  30  producers,  only  10 
favorable  votes  were  cast.  In  the  whole 
area  only  192  individual  votes  were  cast 
and  of  those  only  31  were  favorable. 

Thus  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
votes  putting  the  order  into  effect  were 
cast  by  cooperative  associations  having 
large  memberships  in  areas  not  contig¬ 
uous  with  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  congressional  delegation,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  today  in¬ 
troducing  a  bill  which  would  eliminate 
the  Eastern  Shore  area  from  the  upper 
Chesapeake  milk  marketing  order  until 
such  time  as  a  majority  of  producers  in 
the  area  have  by  a  majority  of  individual 
votes  indicated  they  wish  to  come  under 
the  order. 

At  a  later  date,  I  shall  introduce  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  prevent  block  voting 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive  or  association  to  vote  all  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members  as  a  unit  without  any 
regard  as  to  their  individual  views. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  decisions  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  any  milk 
orders  should  be  decided  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  farmers  themselves.  That 
is  a  vote  of  6  to  1  against  the  order. 
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Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  I  introduce 
the  bill,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  referred,  and  also  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2952)  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  milk  marketing  order 
to  milk  produced  in  certain  counties  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland  unless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  producing 
milk  in  such  counties,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frear),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  8c(ll)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (7 
TJ.S.C.  608c  (11)),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

“(D)  No  order  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  milk  produced  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  Counties,  Del.,  and  in  Kent, 
Queen  Annes,  Caroline,  Talbot,  Dorchester, 
Wicomico,  Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties, 
Md.,  for  resale  in  such  counties  unless  and 
until  a  majority  of  the  farmers  who  produce 
milk  in  said  counties  and  who  are  eligible 
to  vote  on  such  order,  shall,  by  individual 
ballot  approve  such  order. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  REOR¬ 
GANIZATION  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  at  least  as  essential  to  have  a  modern 
defense  structure,  with  clear  lines  of  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility,  as  it  is  to  have 
adequate  numbers  of  modern  weapons. 

Two  ingredients  are  necessary  for 
modernizing  our  defense  organization: 
sound  legislation,  and  the  willingness  to 
make  that  legislation  effective. 

The  first  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  order  to  fill  that  need  now  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  in  certain  major  respects. 

The  purposes  of  my  bill  are  to : 

First.  Make  mandatory  a  single  over¬ 
all  war  plan  for  the  armed  services. 

Second.  Require  that  the  defense 
budget  be  tailored  to  that  plan. 

Third.  Require  the  establishment  of 
integrated  or  unified  commands. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  flexibility  of  the 
assignment  and  transfer  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  within  and  among  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Fifth.  Require  the  appointment  of  a 
single  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Sixth.  Abolish  the  positions  of  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  military  departments  and 
establish  an  Under  Secretary  for  each 
of  the  services  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense. 

Seventh.  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


This  bill  will  strengthen  civilian  con¬ 
trol  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
capability  of  the  military  to  carry  out 
defense  policy  decisions. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  bill  does 
not  abolish  the  separate  services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Marines.  Rather,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  possible  more  effective 
performance  of  all  military  personnel. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2957)  to  amend  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947  in  order  to 
vest  administrative  authority  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense;  to  make  mandatory  a 
single  overall  war  plan  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  with  the  military  departments 
and  the  military  budget  tailored  to  that 
plan;  to  require  the  establishment  of 
unified  commands  within  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  transfer  of  military 
personnel  within  and  among  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  provide  for  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Symington,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1960”. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  text  of  section  2  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
401) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  provide — 

“(1)  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States  through 
the  establishment  of  means  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  policies  and  procedures  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies,  and  functions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  national  security; 

“(2)  a  Department  of  Defense,  including 
the  three  military  Departments  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy  (including  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps),  and  the  Air  Force  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  provide  for  their  administra¬ 
tion  by  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  acting 
under  the  direction,  authority  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

“(3)  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
duplication  and  for  more  effective,  efficient 
and  economical  administration  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  increased 
centralization  of  control  exercised  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  over  activities  of  the  Department  in 
the  fields  of  research,  engineering,  and  pro¬ 
curement; 

“(4)  for  the  establishment  of  unified  de¬ 
fense,  strategic,  combatant,  logistic,  and 
other  unified  commands  composed  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  two  or  more  of  the  armed  forces; 
and 

“(5)  for  the  unified  direction  and  control 
of  all  of  the  armed  forces  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  single  over-all  war  plan  and  the 
appointment  of  a  single  chief  of  staff  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  shall  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.” 


UNDER  SECRETARIES  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  THE  MILI¬ 
TARY  DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
171c),  Is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating  sub¬ 
sections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  thereof  as  sub¬ 
sections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and 
(2)  inserting  therein,  Immediately  after 
subsection  (a),  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion  : 

“(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Army,  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Navy,  and  an  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  the  Air  Force.  Each  such  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$22,000  per  annum.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force,  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  or  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  All  de¬ 
terminations  made,  regulations  promulgated, 
and  instructions  given  by  any  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  under  any  provision  of  law 
shall  be  subject  to  approval,  modification,  or 
disapproval  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  been  authorized 
by  such  provision  of  law  to  make  such  deter¬ 
mination,  promulgate  such  regulations,  or 
give  such  instructions.  Each  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  take  precedence  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.” 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  AND  JOINT  STAFF 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  text  of  section  141,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

“§  141.  Composition;  functions 

“(a)  There  are  in  the  Department  of  De-' 
fense  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consisting 
of— 

“(1)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense,  who 
shall  have  power  of  decision  with  respect  to 
all  matters  arising  for  determination  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

“(2)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 

"(3)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and 

“(4)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

“(b)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  the  principal  military  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

“(c)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  indicate  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Defense  any  matter  scheduled  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  which  directly  con¬ 
cerns  the  Marine  Corps.  Unless,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  for  a 
determination,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de¬ 
termines  that  such  a  matter  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Commandant 
shall  meet  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
when  that  matter  is  under  consideration. 
While  the  matter  is  under  consideration  and 
with  respect  to  it,  the  Commandant  has  co¬ 
equal  status  with  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  except  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Defense. 

“(d)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 

“(1)  prepare  a  single  over-all  war  plan 
for  the  armed  forces; 

“(2)  assign  responsibilities  to  the  armed 
forces  in  accordance  with  such  plan; 

“(3)  review  the  major  material  and  per¬ 
sonnel  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  in 
accordance  with  such  plan; 
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“(4)  formulate  policies  for  the  Joint 
training  of  the  armed  forces; 

“(5)  formulate  policies  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces; 

“(6)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Military  Staff  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

“(7)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe.” 

(b)  Section  142,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating  sub¬ 
sections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  thereof  as  sub¬ 
sections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and 

(2)  adding  thereto,  immediately  after  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(b)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  shall 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
section  141.” 

(c)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
143,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  Joint  Staff  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  pre¬ 
scribes.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  man¬ 
ages  the  Joint  Staff  and  its  Director.” 

UNIFIED  COMMANDS 

Sec.  5.  Section  202(j)  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
171a(J)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense,  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  es¬ 
tablish  from  time  to  time  (without  regard 
to  any  requirement  contained  in  the  second 
or  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section)  such  unified 
defense,  strategic,  combatant,  logistic,  and 
other  unified  commands  as  the  President 
shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  performance  of  the  single  war  plan  of 
the  armed  forces.  Each  such  unified  com¬ 
mand  shall  include  units,  elements,  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  two  or  more  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  such 
composition  as  may  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President.  Such  unified  com¬ 
mands  are  responsible  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  military 
missions  as ,  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  prior  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  President.  Units, 
elements,  and  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 
assigned  to  any  such  unified  command  shall 
be  under  the  full  operational  command  of 
the  duly  designated  commander  of  that  uni¬ 
fied  command.  All  units,  elements,  and 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  not  assigned 
to  any  such  unified  command  remain  for 
all  purposes  within  and  subject  to  control 
by  their  respective  departments.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  support  of  forces  as¬ 
signed  to  such  unified  commands  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Units,  elements,  and  personnel  assigned  to 
such  unified  commands  may  be  transferred 
therefrom  only  by  authority  of  and  under 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

TRANSFER  AND  REASSIGNMENT  OF  MIL  IT  ART 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  section  716  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  which  appears  first  in 
chapter  41  of  such  code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“§  716.  Secretary  of  Defense:  authority  to 
transfer  and  reassign  military  per¬ 
sonnel 

“(a)  In  order  to  assure  maximum  effective 
utilization  of  military  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may. 


under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  provision  of  law  other  than  a 
provision  prescribing  the  authorized  strength 
of  any  armed  force — 

“(1)  transfer  any  officer  or  enlisted  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  branch,  corps,  department,  or 
service  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  to  any  other  branch,  corps, 
department,  or  service  of  that  armed  force; 

“(2)  assign  any  officer  or  enlisted  member 
of  any  of  those  armed  forces  in  an  active 
duty  status  to  perform  active  duty  with  any 
other  of  those  armed  forces  or  with  any 
unified  command;  and 

“(3)  transfer  any  officer  or  enlisted  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  such  armed  force  to,  and  appoint 
such  officer  or  enlisted  member  in,  any  other 
of  those  armed  forces. 

“(b)  No  officer  or  enlisted  member  so 
transferred  or  assigned  may  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  be  appointed  in  any  higher  grade  or 
assigned  any  higher  rank  than  that  held  by 
him  on  the  day  before  such  transfer  or 
assignment." 

(b)  The  item  contained  in  the  analysis  of 
chapter  41,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
which  relates  to  the  section  716  thereof 
appearing  first  therein  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“716.  Secretary  of  Defense:  authority  to 
transfer  and  reassign  military  personnel.” 

UNIFICATION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  gov¬ 
erning  the  appointment,  enlistment,  reten¬ 
tion,  promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  like  or 
comparable  classes  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  should  be  uniform. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  all  such  laws  now 
in  effect,  and  within  one  year  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  Act  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  (1)  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  in  existing  law  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  into  effect  the  objective 
stated  in  subsection  (a),  (2)  an  analysis  of 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  changes  so 
recommended,  and  (3)  proposed  legislation 
to  carry  into  effect  the  changes  so  recom¬ 
mended. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1947 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  202  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
171a(c))  are  repealed,  and  the  following 
paragraph  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  that 
subsection  in  lieu  of  those  paragraphs: 

“(7)  Each  military  department  (the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy  to  include  naval  avia¬ 
tion  and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps) 
shall  be  separately  organized  and  shall  be 
administered  by  an  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  military 
department  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  the  operation  of  such 
department  and  its  efficiency.  Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  no 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
authority  to  issue  orders  to  a  military  de¬ 
partment  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  specifically  delegated  in  writing  to  such 
an  Assistant  Secretary  the  authority  to  issue 
such  orders  with  respect  to  a  specific  subject 
area,  and  (2)  such  orders  are  issued  through 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  mili¬ 
tary  department  or  his  designee.” 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  that  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force”,  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under 
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Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air 
Force." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  203  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (as  redesignated  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force”,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force”. 

(d)  Section  204  of  that  Act  (5  U.S.C.  171d) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “other 
than”,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  word  “including”. 

GENERAL  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  following 
general  amendments  are  made  to  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

(1)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “Secretary  of  the  Army”,  "Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy”,  and  “Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force”  wherever  they  appear  therein,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Army”,  “Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy”,  and 
“Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air 
Force”,  respectively. 

(2)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "Secretary”  wherever  it  appears 
therein  with  relation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “Under  Secretary”. 

(3)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  “Secretaries”  wherever  it  appears 
therein  with  relation  to  more  than  one  of 
the  Secretaries  who  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  were  heads  of 
the  military  departments  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “Under  Secretaries”. 

(4)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “Secretary  of”  wherever  they  ap¬ 
pear  therein  with  relation  to  a  military  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for”. 

(5)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “Secretaries  of”  wherever  they  ap¬ 
pear  therein  with  relation  to  more  than  one 
of  the  military  departments  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  for”. 

(6)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “Under  Secretary  of  the  Army”, 
“Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy”,  and  "Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force”  wherever  they 
appear  therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army”,  “Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy”,  and  “Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force”,  respectively. 

(7)  That  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “Under  Secretary”  wherever  they 
appear  therein  with  relation  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  ( as  those  offices  existed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act) ,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Deputy 
Under  Secretary”. 

(8)  That  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  “Chairman”  wherever  it  appears 
therein  with  relation  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  words  "Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff”  wherever 
they  appear  therein,  and  inserting  In  each 
such  instance  in  lieu  of  the  matter  so  struck 
out  the  words  “Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense”. 

(b)  No  general  amendment  made  by  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  apply  to  any  provision  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  which  is 
specifically  amended  by  any  provision  of 
section  10  of  this  Act. 
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SPECIFIC  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  10.  The  following  specific  amend¬ 
ments  axe  made  to  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  175(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  or 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  each  of  the 
military  departments,  or  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  each  such  department  designated 
under  section  264(b)  of  this  title;”. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2302  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  ‘Head  of  an  agency’  means  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  military  depart¬ 
ment;  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  or  any 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  or 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration.”. 

(3)  Section  2386  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein,  immediately  after  the  words  “Funds 
appropriated  for”,  the  words  “the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  or  for”. 

(4)  Section  3012(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Army  under  the  supervision, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.” 

(5)  Section  3032(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

"(a)  The  Army  staff  shall  furnish  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Army  and  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  of 

the  Army.” 

(6)  Section  5012(c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  "between  the  Army,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Navy”,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.” 

(7)  Section  5031(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

‘‘(a)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  the  Navy  under  the  supervision, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.” 

(8)  Section  5033(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows  : 

“(a)  There  is  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  appointed  from  civil  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.” 

(9)  Section  8012(a)  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows : 

“(a)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Air  Force  under  the  super¬ 
vision,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.” 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8013(a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “There  are 
in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  and  three  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Air  Force.” 

(11)  Section  8013(b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  word  "four”. 

(12)  Section  8032(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

“(a)  The  Air  Staff  shall  furnish  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.” 

(13)  Sections  3034(d)(4),  5081(c),  5201 
(d),  and  8034(d)(4)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “unified  or  specified 
combat  commanders”,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "duly  designated  com¬ 
manders  of  unified  commands  established”. 

(14)  The  section  716  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  which  appears  second  in  chapter 
41  of  such  code  is  redesignated  as  section 
717  thereof,  and  the  analysis  of  that  chapter 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  section  num¬ 
ber  “716”  where  it  appears  therein  for  a 


second  time  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  section  number  “717”. 

APPLICATION  TO  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Each  reference  to  the  Secre- 
retary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  con¬ 
tained  in  any  Act  not  amended  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  or  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force, 
respectively. 

(b)  Each  reference  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
contained  in  any  Act  not  amended  by  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  respectively. 

(c)  Each  reference  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  contained  in  any  Act 
or  any  provision  of  any  Act  not  amended 
by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense. 

TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Until  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  the  first  individual  appointed 
to  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  Army,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Navy,  or  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Air  Force,  the  powers,  duties,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  each  such  office  may  be  exercised 
and  discharged,  without  further  appoint¬ 
ment,  by  the  individual  who  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  while  so  serving  each  such 
individual  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law  for  Under  Secretaries 
of  Defense. 

(b)  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  individual  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  each 
such  office  may  be  exercised  and  discharged, 
without  further  appointment,  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  on  the  day  preceding  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  this  Act  was  serving  as  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  respectively,  and  while  so  serving  each 
such  individual  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

(c)  Until  the  appointment  of  the  first  in¬ 
dividual  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Staff  of  Defense,  the  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  such  office  may  be  exercised  and 
discharged,  without  further  appointment,  by 
the  individual  who  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effetcive  date  of  this  Act  was  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
while  so  serving  such  individual  shall  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Defense. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  All  contracts,  commitments, 
orders,  regulations,  determinations  and  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  which  are  in  effect  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to,  or  in  execution  of,  any  power, 
duty,  or  function  affected  by  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  continue  in  effect,  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  such  amendment  had 
not  been  made,  until,  rescinded,  modified, 
superseded,  or  otherwise  rendered  inappli¬ 
cable,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  (1)  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Army, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Navy, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Air 
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Force,  respectively,  or  (2)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(b)  No  action  or  other  legal  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by,  on  behalf  of,  or 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  relating  to  any  official  power,  duty, 
or  function  of  any  such  secretary  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  any  amendment  made  by  this 
Act.  Any  such  action  or  proceeding  may  be 
maintained  after  such  amendment  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  against  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Navy,  or  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  the  Air  Force,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(c)  Except  as  expressly  provided  by  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  this  Act,  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  alter  or  impair  the  status, 
organization,  powers,  duties,  or  functions  of 
(1)  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  (2)  any  officer  of  any  such  de¬ 
partment. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shiall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  -  month  begin¬ 

ning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


REMOVAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION  TO  FILE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  PERSONNEL 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  section  4(k)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
.amended,  by  relieving  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  of  the  duty  of 
making  the  annual  report  of  personnel 
as  now  required  by  subsection  (3)  of  sec¬ 
tion  4(k). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  . 

The  bill  (S.  2958)  to  amend  section 
4(k)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  by  relieving  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  of  the  duty 
of  making  the  annual  report  of  person¬ 
nel  as  now  required  by  subsection  (3)  of 
section  4(k),  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President, 

US.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
wishes  to  recommend  at  this  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
legislation  amending  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended) ,  to  relieve  the  FCC 
of  the  obligation  of  making  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  new  personnel  as  now  required  by 
section  4(k)  (3)  of  our  act  (47  U.S.C.  154 
(k)(3)).  Attached  is  a  copy  of  tm.  as 
we  drafted  it  as  well  as  the  justification. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Commission  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  letter. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  The  Commission  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  additional  information 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  Congress  or  by 
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any  committee  to  which  this  proposal  is  re¬ 
ferred. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Doerfer, 

Chairman. 

Justification  for  Proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  To  Re¬ 
lieve  the  Commission  of  the  Obligation 
of  Making  the  Annual  Personnel  Report 
as  Now  Required  by  Section  4(k)  (3),  (47 
U.S.C.  154  (k)) 

Section  4(k)  (3)  of  the  Communications 
Act  requires  the  Commission  to  include  in 
its  annual  report  to  Congress  information 
respecting  all  persons  taken  into  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report, 
including  names,  pertinent  biographical 
data,  experience.  Commission  position  held 
and  compensation  paid,  and  a  statement  of 
the  names  of  all  persons  leaving  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  employ  during  the  same  period. 

The  FCC  has  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  4(k)  (3)  since  it  was  enacted 
in  1952,  but  in  our  opinion,  this  subsection 
serves  only  a  limited  purpose,  and  the  effort 
and  expense  required  for  its  operation  is  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  any  benefits  achieved. 

To  the  extent  this  requirement  can  be 
eliminated  our  budgetary  expenses  could  be 
diminished  slightly.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  the  time  and  effort  absorbed  in 
preparing  this  part  of  the  annual  report: 

(1)  Amount  of  time  spent  in  editing  and 
typing — approximately  3  weeks  per  year; 

(2)  Number  of  pages — varying  from  year 
to  year,  averaging  29  pages: 

(3)  Time  of  new  employee  spent  in  com¬ 

pleting  this  biographical  data  form — approxi¬ 
mately  15  minutes;  , 

(4)  Number  of  new  people  employed  each 
year — approximately  250. 

All  persons  taken  into  the  employment  of 
the  Commission  are  required  to  complete  the 
“Application  for  Federal  Employment”  (form 
57)  and  a  “Biographical  Data  Work  Sheet.” 
The  later  is  used  for  compiling  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  annual  report  to  Congress  as 
required  by  subsection  4(k)(3)  of  the  act. 
All  information  required  on  the  work¬ 
sheet  duplicates  the  information  required 
on  the  application  for  Federal  employment. 
So  in  the  event  the  requirement  of  4(k)  (3) 
is  abolished  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
worksheet.  The  Commission  would  still 
have  the  same  information  available  in  its 
files. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush  and  Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senators  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  I  sub¬ 
mit  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  author¬ 
ize  an  emergency  2-year  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  assistance  in  school  con¬ 
struction  to  the  States.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment*  ,vill  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "and  to  authorize  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  for  the  construction  of  pri¬ 


vate  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities.” 

On  page  17,  line  3,  after  “Act”  insert  a 
comma  and  “or  a  private  school  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  11,”. 

On  page  17,  between  lines  15  and  16,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“loans  to  private  nonprofit  elementary 

AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

“Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1959,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  as  is  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  in  such  year 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  4, 
for  making  loans  to  private  nonprofit  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  States 
for  constructing  school  facilities.  Such 
loans  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  total  amount  of 
such  loans  which  shall  be  allocated  to  qual¬ 
ifying  schools  in  each  State  for  each  such 
year  shall  be  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated 
in  such  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
in  this  section  as  the  private  nonprofit  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  population  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  such  popula¬ 
tion  for  all  the  States. 

Any  such  loan — 

“(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con¬ 
taining  such  information  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

“(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

“(3)  may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost  of  the  facilities 
for  which  made,  as  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  which 
shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A) 
2%  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total 
of  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
added  to  the  average  annual  interest  rate  on 
all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  the 
contract  for  the  loan  is  made  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 

“(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  loan  was  made. 

If  any  part  of  the  total  funds  allocated  to 
schools  within  a  State  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  remain  unused  at  the  end  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are  made 
available  under  this  section,  it  shall  be  re¬ 
allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  schools  in  other  States.  Such 
reallocated  sums  shall  be  over  and  above  the 
sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.” 

On  page  17,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  11.” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  12.” 

On  page  18,  line  24,  before  the  semicolon 
insert  a  comma  and  “or  for  the  purposes  of 
section  11  which  is  provided  by  a  private 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school.” 

On  page  19,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(g)  The  term  “nonprofit”  as  applied  to  a 
school  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“A  bill  to  authorize  a  two-yeal  program 
of  Federal  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  construction.” 


February  1 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  amendments  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  the  day’s 
business  on  Tuesday,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  join  in  their  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  amendment  adds 
to  the  program  of  grants  for  public 
school  construction,  a  program  of  loans 
for  private  school  construction.  It  au¬ 
thorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  15  percent  of  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  for  public  schools,  or  $75  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  principle  Congress 
applied  to  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act;  namely,  that  where  grants  are 
made  to  public  schools  for  improvement 
of  their  facilities,  loans  should  be  made 
to  the  private  schools  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  an  urgent  national  interest 
in  our  education  system.  But  the  edu¬ 
cation  system  of  the  United  States  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole  and  strength¬ 
ened  as  a  whole.  At  least  15  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  children  attending  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  are  be¬ 
ing  educated  in  private  schools^ 

Therefore,  while  our  amendment  does 
not  extend  an  outright  grant  of  funds 
to  these  schools,  I  believe  Congress  must 
extend  credit  for  their  construction 
needs. 

The  test  of  financial  soundness,  by 
which  the  Office  of  Education  would 
screen  applications  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  makes  clear  that  to  receive  a  loan, 
the  private  institutions  must  demon¬ 
strate  sound  credit  ratings.  In  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  encourage  the  formation  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools  just  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Federal  program. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
be  assured  the  money  will  be  repaid — 
with  interest. 

Nonetheless,  the  high  interest  rates 
which  now  govern  the  lending  of  private 
funds  are  severely  curtailing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  needed  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Our  amend¬ 
ment  applies  to  these  loans  the  interest 
rate  formula  now  in  effect  for  the  col¬ 
lege  housing  program. 

The  apportionment  of  funds  among 
the  States  contained  in  our  amendment 
would  conform  with  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  school-age  chil¬ 
dren  attending  private  schools  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  proportion  of  such  at¬ 
tendance  nationally. 

The  Federal  Government  has  followed 
the  policy  of  lending  to  private,  nonprofit 
institutions  in  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program,  the  college  hous¬ 
ing  program,  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  believe  our  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  logical  and  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  S.  8. 

I  submit  the  amendments  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  those  in 
our  country  who  will  oppose  them  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  somehow  or 
other  they  violate  the  basic  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
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No  Member  of  this  body  is  a  stronger 
defender  of  the  perpetuation  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  than  is  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  These  amendments 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that 
"  issue.  The  amendments  go  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  we  are  to  make 
available  adequate  school  facilities  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country. 

The  private  schools  of  the  country  are 
performing  a  very  important  public 
function  in  the  education  field.  If  any¬ 
one  has  any  doubt  about  it,  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  we  could  press  a  button 
now  and  turn  off  all  the  private  schools 
of  America  so  that  the  currents  of  edu¬ 
cation  they  now  make  available  to  the 
American  taxpayers  suddenly  ceased ; 
imagine  that  all  the  boys  .and  girls  going 
to  private  schools  today  should  appear 
tomorrow  morning  at  the  doors  of  the 
public  schools.  Then  perhaps  the  tax¬ 
payers  would  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
great  public  contribution  the  private 
schools  are  making  to  the  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

For  16  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  taken 
the  same  position  regarding  any  Federal- 
aid  money  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  boys  and  girls.  When  the  money  goes 
to  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
there  is  no  conflict  with  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  We  need  to  recognize  that  wher¬ 
ever  little  boys  and  girls  are  going  to 
school  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  and  in  the  interest  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  human  resources  of  America 
that  they  get  a  decent  education. 

I  close  by  saying,  as  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  before,  that  there  is  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  challenge  facing  the  American 
people,  the  challenge  of  seeing  to  it  that 
we  keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  brainpower. 
We  cannot  keep  ahead  of  her  in  man¬ 
power,  but  we  owe  it  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  American  boys  and  girls  to  see 
to  it  that  we  assure  them  a  better  chance 
of  having  a  heritage  of  freedom  left  to 
them. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 

REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  filing  reports  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolutions  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  60, 
61,  62,  63,  and  91,  86th  Congress,  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  March  15,  1960. 

These  reports  concern  certain  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 

ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  APPENDIX 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

Address  entitled  “A  Charter  of  Independ¬ 
ence  for  Senior  Citizens,”  delivered  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Randolph  to  the  West  Virginia  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Aging,  January  25,  1960,  which  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

Article  entitled  ‘‘Health  Boom  for  Uncle 
Sam’s  Staff,”  written  by  Senator  Carlson  and 
published  in  the  February  1960  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Insurance,  dealing  with 
group  protection  for  Federal  employees. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

Address  on  the  Resources  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  of  1960,  delivered  by  Hon.  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  Governor  of  California,  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
January  26,  1960. 

Article  entitled  "Sacramento  Municipal 
Utility  District  Sets  Record  1960  Budget,  but 
Electric  Rates  Will  Be  Unchanged,”  from  the 
Sacramento  Bee  of  December  20,  1959. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  in  tribute  to  John  W.  Kemp, 
recipient  of  annual  award  to  outstanding 
physically  handicapped  person  in  Wisconsin. 

Letter  in  tribute  to  Warren  Hicks,  written 
by  Rebecca  C.  Barton,  director,  Governor’s 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

News  article  referring  to  Superior,  Wis., 
entitled  "City’s  Future  Success  Dependent 
on  All,”  written  by  Mayor  L.  M.  Hagen;  news 
article  entitled  “Large  Gains  Seen  in  City’s 
Economic  Forecast,”  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning  Telegram  of  January  22,  1960. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 

Address  on  responsibility  of  lawyers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  formulation  and  development 
of  law,  delivered  by  George  M.  Johnson  on 
September  25,  1959. 

Editorial  entitled  "A  Great  Newspaper  Is 
a  Great  Public  Servant,”  from  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Evening  Ledger  of  November  24,  1959, 
paying  tribute  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Statements  condemning  anti-Semitic  at- 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

Editorial  entitled  "A  Well  Deserved  Hon¬ 
or,”  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  regarding  award  by  All- 
America  Rose  Selections,  Inc.,  to  Charles  H. 
Perkins,  of  Newark,  N.Y. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Editorial  entitled  “Claims  Court  No  Place 
for  Mr.  Durfee,”  published  in  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  of  January  30,  1960. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS : 

Editorial  entitled  "Patience  and  Pressure," 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
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of  January  29,  1960,  relating  to  employment 
of  Negro  workers. 

Article  entitled  "Business  Unit  Asks  U.S. 
Aid  for  Schools,”  written  by  Fred  M. 
Hechninger  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  1,  1960. 

Letter  from  Sol  Gelber  relating  to  juvenile 
training. 

Articles  entitled  "Our  Doctor  Crisis,”  by 
Benjamin  Fine. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

Article  entitled  “Wooten  Heads  Banking’s 
1963  Centennial,”  published  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

Article  entitled  “Our  Next  President — Roy 
Roberts  Wants  Eisenhower  Qualities,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Frank  K.  Kelly  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  January  27,  1960. 

Letter  from  Taiwan,  written  by  Ewing  C. 
Scott  and  published  in  the  Iola  (Kans.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Article  entitled  “Nation  Prosperous,  Demo¬ 
crats  Learn,”  written  by  John  M.  Cummings 
and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  January  31, 1960. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Radio  transcript  entitled  “Surrender  to 
Whom?”  being  a  transcript  of  a  recent  radip 
broadcast  on  a  daily  radio  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Wayne  Poucher,  radio  min¬ 
ister  for  Life  Line. 


HISTORY  OF  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
have  been  25  years  ago  that  Representa¬ 
tive  Leslie  C.  Arends,  of  Illinois,  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Shortly  after  he  arrived  there,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  which  later  became  a 
component  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  has  served  contin¬ 
uously  on  that  committee.  In  addition, 
some  years  ago  he  was  designated  the 
minority  whip. 

Recently,  Representative  Arends  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  what  he  calls  a  history  of 
ballistic  missiles;  and  in  connection 
with  that  work  he  has  made  use  of  re¬ 
search.  Last  week,  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  document  he  has  prepared. 
Knowing,  of  course,  that  he  could  draw 
upon  so  many  who  are  experts  in  that 
field,  I  felt  that  the  statement  was  a 
truly  significant  one;  and  I  believe  it 
should  have  widespread  currency. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks,  the  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Leslie  C.  Arends,  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ballistic  Missiles  1 — A  History 
(By  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends) 

INTRODUCTION 

Major  military  weapons  never  spring  forth 
full-blown  overnight.  The  first  operational 
B-17  took  a  decade  to  develop.  The  B-29  and 
B-52  are  likewise  the  outgrowth  of  years  of 
effort. 

Similarly  with  modern  rocketry.  Though 
in  America  it  began  17  years  ago,  it  turned 
seriously  to  long-range  ballistic  missiles  only 
7  years  ago. 

Not  until  fiscal  year  1953  was  expenditures 
in  any  one  year  on  long-range  ballistic  mis- 


1  Intercontinental  and  intermediate  range. 


The  best  weapon  we  have,  so  far  as 
preserving  the  security  of  freedom  for 
future  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls  is  concerned,  is  to  see  to  it  that 
in  our  generation  we  take  the  steps  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  Federal  assistance — in 
this  case  a  Federal  loan — in  order  to  give 
boys  and  girls  a  good  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  providing  them  with  school 
facilities  which  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  develop  the  maximum  potential 
of  their  brainpower. 


MEMORIAL  TO  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  28,  1960,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  was  added  as  an  additional  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
155)  authorizing  the  establishment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial 
to  Albert  Einstein,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  on  January  28,  I960. 
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6lle  programs  even  as  much  as  a  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

Since  1953  thes  programs  have  advanced 
with  impressive  speed.  Today  they  involve 
the  expenditure  of  10  times  as  much  each 
day  as  was  spent  In  all  of  fiscal  year  1952. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  military  studies 
slowly  advanced  American  ballistic  missile 
knowledge.  Propulsion,  guidance,  heating 
and  weight  problems  appeared  very  difficult. 
Their  solution  obviously  was  costly.  Yet,  the 
level  of  effort  remained  low  and  sporadic. 
Moreover,  critical  data  controlling  warhead 
weights  were  unknown.  Until  1953  the  op¬ 
erational  feasibility  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  seemed  far  distant  to  those  In  au¬ 
thority.  As  a  result,  these  programs  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  major  eSort.  To  be 
sure,  one  such  program,  the  forerunner  to 
Atlas,  was  started  as  long  as  14  years  ago,  in 
1946,  but  it  died  3  years  later  in  the  1949  de¬ 
fense  cutbacks.  The  program  was  revived  in 
1951  but  even  then  only  as  a  component  de¬ 
velopment  effort. 

From  World  War  II  to  1953,  due  partly  to 
skepticism  as  to  the  practicality  of  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  and  due  also  to  em¬ 
phasis  on  strategic  bombers,  our  missile  ef¬ 
fort,  such  as  it  was,  went  mainly  into  such 
air  defense  missiles  as  Nike-Ajax,  Terrier  I, 
and  Falcon.  Some  short-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  and  some  relatively  slow  nonballistic 
aerodynamic  type  long-range  missiles  did  re¬ 
ceive  some  support.  Corporal  and  Redstone 
are  examples  of  the  former  and  Snark  and 
Navaho  of  the  latter.  Long-range  ballistic 
missile  efforts,  however,  were  held  down  to 
low-support  studies. 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  therefore,  it  is  hardly 
remarkable  that  as  of  1960,  15  years  after 
World  War  II,  American  long-range  rocketry 
is  in  some  respects  matched  or  surpassed  by 
the  Soviets.  That  result  was  foreordained 
by  years  of  low-priority  attention  and  lack 
of  funds  while  the  Soviets  evidently  were  ad¬ 
vancing  their  rocketry  full  blast. 

What  is  remarkable  is  how  rapidly  the  In¬ 
tercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  (ICBM)  and 
Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Missile  ( IRBM ) 
programs  of  the  United  States  have  advanced 
in  less  than  6  years.  The  speed  of  this  ad¬ 
vance  in  so  short  a  period  augurs  well  for  the 
Nation’s  security.  It  is  convincing  testimony 
to  the  competence  of  our  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers. 

THE  YEARS  1942-46 

The  year  1942  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
World  War  II  rocket  program.  The  work  was 
principally  on  solid  propellants,  which  burn 
like  cigarettes  within  the  rockets.  It  was 
carried  forward  with  military  support,  by 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment.  From  it  evolved  our  World  War 
II  “artillery  rockets,"  air-to-surface  rockets, 
rocket  boosters  for  airplanes,  other  special 
rocket  motors,  and  our  first  serious  effort  to 
propel  rockets  with  liquid  fuels.  During  the 
summer  of  1945  this  work  produced  the 
Army  WAC  Corporal,  a  rocket  fueled  by 
nitric  acid  and  aniline. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  the  Allied  Na¬ 
tions  placed  scientific  teams  in  Germany  to 
analyze  that  nation’s  technical  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  rockets  and  missiles.  A  number 
of  the  best  German  scientists  and  engineers 
were  induced  to  go  to  Russia  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States,  however, 
pressed  this  effort  less  aggressively  than  the 
Soviets. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1946  the  Russians 
Identified  other  scientists  and  technicians 
associated  with  German  missile  programs. 
Hundreds  of  them  were  removed  to  Russia. 
German  research  facilities  and  production 
plants  were  stripped  of  machinery,  instru¬ 
ments,  blueprints  and  missiles  or  missile 
components.  These  too  were  shipped  to 
Russia.  Thus  the  Russians  were  able  to  ex¬ 
ploit  German  missile  technology.  The  In¬ 
doctrination  of  Soviet  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  was  thereby  facilitated,  and  they 


acquired  faster  the  know-how  to  bring  un¬ 
completed  German  Ideas  to  practical  realiza¬ 
tion. 

The  advantage  the  Soviets  achieved  due 
to  their  early  decision  to  develop  and  extend 
this  German  missile  technology  is  evident. 

THE  YEARS  1946-50 

This  period  Is  one  of  halting,  low-level 
efforts  on  long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

In  1946  several  potentially  useful  programs 
had  been  started.  As  captured  V-2  rockets 
were  used  up,  the  development  of  American 
designed"  and  produced  rockets  began. 

For  instance,  the  Army  arranged  in  1946  to 
rebuild  the  V-2’s.  In  the  so-called  Bumper 
program,  the  V-2  was  converted  Into  a  first- 
stage  booster  rocket.  It  carried  a  second 
rocket,  the  WAC  Corporal,  which  in  turn 
carried  scientific  instruments  to  high  alti¬ 
tudes.  Maximum  speed  attained  during 
these  later  tests  was  about  5,200  miles  per 
hour — maximum  altitude,  about  250  miles. 
The  standard  V-2  performance  was  3,600 
miles  an  hour  and  100  miles  maximum 
altitude. 

The  year  1946  marked  also  the  Air  Force’s 
first  attempt  on  the  ICBM.  The  program, 
known  as  the  MX-774  at  Convair,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  advance  long-range  rocket  tech¬ 
niques.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  rather 
short  lived.  The  Defense  slashes  of  1947  ter¬ 
minated  this  program.  For  the  next  several 
years  Convair  used  corporated  funds  to  carry 
on  MX-774  weapons  studies  at  low  financial 
levels. 

In  1946  the  Air  Force  also  established  the 
Snark  and  Navaho  programs.  These  were 
long-range,  airplane-type  guided  missiles,  not 
the  ballistic  type.  However,  from  the  liquid 
propellant  rocket  booster  to  be  used  with 
Navaho  grew  the  high-thrust  liquid  propel¬ 
lant  engines  for  today’s  Atlas,  Thor,  and 
Jupiter. 

Also  in  the  late  194-0’s  the  Navy  developed 
the  first  version  of  its  Viking,  a  high-altitude 
scientific  research  rocket. 

THE  YEARS  1950-53 

The  development  of  the  Army’s  Redstone, 
a  200-mile  tactical  ballistic  missile,  was 
begun  in  1950.  Not  until  1953  was  the  first 
Redstone  missile  fired,  a  flight  test  that  was 
only  partially  successful.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  Redstone  firings  was  applied  to  the 
Jupier  when  that  program  was  initiated  in 
late  1955. 

In  the  design  of  long-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles,  weight  is  critical.  Generally  speaking, 
it  takes  about  200  pounds  of  launching 
weight  to  place  1  pound  of  warhead  on  a 
target  several  thousands  miles  away.  Be¬ 
cause  the  first  atomic  warheads  weighed 
9,000  pounds,  clearly  a  major  reduction  was 
required  in  nuclear  warhead  weight  for  mis¬ 
sile  use. 

During  the  1946-53  period  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  embarked  on  a  program 
of  atomic  weapon  improvement  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  lighter  and  higher  yield  nuclear 
warheads. 

It  was  on  January  31,  1950,  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  thermonuclear  weapons  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  beyond  low-priority  studies  in 
the  United  States.  On  that  date  the  Presi¬ 
dent  directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  proceed  with  this  development. 

However,  during  this  entire  period  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  warhead  improvement  was  not 
applied  to  the  problem  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  development  lan¬ 
guished.  The  warhead  problem,  therefore, 
became  one  of  the  central  factors  in  the  delay 
of  American  progress  on  such  missiles.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  slack  period  in  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets  appear  to  have  gone  full  speed 
ahead  with  their  own  long-range  ballistic 
missile  programs. 

In  October  1950,  Mr.  K.  T.  Keller,  president 
of  Chrysler  Corp.,  was  appointed  Defense 


Department  Director  of  Guided  Missiles,  with 
authority  'to  institute  a  Manhattan-type 
project  for  missiles.  However,  after  analysis 
of  the  missile  programs,  Mr.  Keller  decided 
against  a  Manhattan-type  project  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  take  a  year  to  Institute 
such  a  program.  In  1953,  Mr.  Keller  was 
asked  to  remain  with  the  new  administra¬ 
tion.  He  resigned  late  that  year  at  his  own 
behest. 

Missile  feasibility  studies  started  in  1949 
by  the  Rand  Corp.,  were  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1950.  These  studies  confirmed  the 
military  worth  of  long-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles.  Subsequently,  in  January  1951,  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  Air  Force  to  resume 
studies  of  the  MX-774  weapon,  redesignated 
“Atlas."  This  program  however  was  given 
only  a  long-term,  low-priority  objective — 
that  of  determining  whether  a  large  5, 000- 
mile  ballistic  rocket  was  then  technically 
feasible.  Six  months  later,  in  June  1951,  the 
Atlas  project  was  formally  reactivated. 

On  June  16,  1953,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  E.  Wilson  ordered  a  review  of  the 
guided  missile  program  to  identify  and  elim¬ 
inate  duplication.  He  stated  that  “a  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  should  be  made  to  standard¬ 
ize  on  one  missile  for  production  and  use 
by  all  military  departments,  wherever,  within 
the  employment  limitation  of  each  type  of 
missile,  standardization  appears  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable.”  As  a  part  of  this  review  a  group 
of  civilian  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  John  von 
Neumann  was  requested  to  review  the  strate¬ 
gic  missile  programs.  It  was  later  known  as 
the  Strategic  Missiles  Evaluation  Committee. 

Between  fiscal  years  1951  and  1953  the 
ICBM  program  grew  from  a  half  million  to 
3  million  dollars  per  year. 

THE  YEAR  1954 

The  Strategic  Missiles  Evaluation  (Von 
Neumann)  Committee  reported  in  February 
the  highly  significant  possibility  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  major  technological  breakthrough  on 
warhead  size  and  expressed  its  conviction 
that  other  technical  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  ICBM’s  could  be 
resolved  in  a  period  of  a  few  years.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  special  management  organization  to 
assure  early  ICBM  availability. 

As  for  technical  factors,  the  Von  Neumann 
Committee  recommended  that  the  ICBM 
project  be  completely  reoriented  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  advancing  warhead  technol¬ 
ogy,  thus  permitting  relaxation  of  guidance 
tolerances  and  propulsion  requirements.  The 
committee  also  noted  the  potential  desir¬ 
ability  of  an  IRBM. 

Nine  days  later  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Air  Force  (Research  and  Development)  ap¬ 
proved  the  broad  reorientation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  set  up  a  group 
to  study  the  Von  Neumann  report  and  de¬ 
fine  the  organizational  realinement  required 
to  accelerate  the  ICBM.  From  June  through 
August  major  management  and  procedural 
changes  were  placed  into  operation.  A 
streamlined  organization  under  the  Air  Force 
Research  and  Development  Command  was  set 
up.  It  was  known  as  the  Western  Develop¬ 
ment  Division  (WDD)  and  became  an  auton¬ 
omous  group  responsible  for  directing  and 
coordinating  the  effort  toward  primary  ob¬ 
jectives.  Under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen. 
B.  A.  Schriever,  Atlas  became  WDD’s  basic 
mission. 

During  the  Castle  tests  in  the  Pacific 
through  the  period  of  March  to  May  1954, 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  smaller  light¬ 
weight,  high-yield  thermonuclear  weapon 
was  proven,  thus  confirming  the  soundness 
of  the  Von  Neumann  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations. 

THE  YEAR  1955 

By  spring  the  Atlas  program  was  expand¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  $3  million  program  in  fiscal 
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year  1953  had  grown  to  $14  million  in  fiscal 
year  1954,  to  $161  million  in  fiscal  year  1955. 

In  February  the  Killian  Committee  (Tech¬ 
nological  Capabilities  Panel)  recommended 
that  concurrently  with  the  ICBM  effort,  an 
IRBM  program  be  initiated  to  develop  a 
missile  of  1,500-mile  range. 

In  June  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
(formerly  the  Strategic  Missile  Evaluation 
Committee)  recommended  that  two  ICBM’s 
be  developed  concurrently  in  order  to  assure 
earliest  attainment  of  an  operational  capa¬ 
bility.  In  September  the  President  approved 
assignment  of  the  highest  priority  to  the 
ICBM  research  and  development  program. 
The  same  month  the  Titan  ICBM  project  was 
established  in  supplementation  of  the  Atlas 
program  to  provide  the  desired  multiple 
approach. 

In  November  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap¬ 
proved  the  formation  of  the  Defense  Ballistic 
Missile  Committee  and  ordered  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  in  the  military  departments 
to  handle  the  ICBM  and  IRBM  programs. 
At  the  same  time  he  approved  a  program  of 
two  1,500-mile  intermediate  range  missiles 
subsequently  named  “Jupiter”  and  “Thor.” 
The  Jupiter  was  to  be  launchable  either  from 
land  or  sea.  It  was  intended  that  Thor 
would  be  based  upon  experience  already 
gained  in  the  Atlas  program,  while  Jupiter 
would  be  based  on  experience  gained  by  the 
Redstone  Arsenal  team  from  the  V-2  and 
Redstone  missiles. 

The  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  at  once  implemented  the  new  organi¬ 
zational  program. 

The  Air  Force  placed  its  ICBM  and  Thor 
programs  under  the  already  established  Air 
Force  Ballistic  Missile  Division  initially 
called  the  WDD. 

A  joint  management  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Jupi¬ 
ter  program.  The  Navy  created  the  Office  of 
Special  Projects  and  assigned  to  it  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  technical  development  of  the 
sea-based  IRBM.  As  a  corrolary  to  the  Jupi¬ 
ter  program,  which  employed  a  liquid  pro¬ 
pellant,  the  Navy  also  began  studies  of  a 
solid  propellant  version  to  reduce  shipboard 
logistical  problems. 

Five  hundred  fifteen  million  dollars  of 
defense  funds  was  reserved  to  carry  out  these 
programs.  In  December  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  presented  to  the  President  and  his 
advisers  the  new  organizational  alinement 
and  the  long-range  missile  programs.  The 
President  then  assigned  the  highest  priority 
to  these  programs. 

THE  TEAR  1956 

On  January  20,  in  order  to  assure  a  com¬ 
mon  interchange  of  technical  information, 
as  well  as  provide  competent  guidance  for 
all  the  programs,  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  was  transferred  from  the  Air 
Force  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  On  the  same  date  this  Committee 
presented  certain  recommendations  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  long-range  ballistic  missile  pro¬ 
grams  would  proceed  at  maximum  speed. 
The  office  of  a  special  assistant  for  guided 
missiles  to  Secretary  of  Defense  was  estab¬ 
lished,  first  with  Dr.  Murphree  and  later 
Mr.  Holaday  occupying  this  key  position. 

In  February,  the  Army  activated  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen:  J.  B.  Me- 
daris. 

In  September,  the  Jupiter-C,  a  multistage 
test  vehicle,  was  fired.  It  went  3,300  statute 
miles,  rose  to  680  statute  miles,  and  reached 
a  maximum  velocity  of  13,000  miles  per  hour. 
During  the  same  period  the  Air  Force  X-17 
reentry  test  vehicle  flight  tests  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  reentry  problem  was 
solvable. 

In  October,-  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  initiation  of  a  new, 
smaller,  solid-propellant  IRBM  with  im¬ 
proved  capability  of  being  launched  from  a 
submarine. 


In  November,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re¬ 
viewed  service  responsibilities  for  operational 
use  of  the  IRBM.  He  assigned  responsibility 
for  operational  deployment  of  land-based 
IRBM’s  to  the  Air  Force  and  ship-based 
IRBM’s  to  the  Navy.  Also  in  November  the 
development  of  the  Polaris  (solid  propel¬ 
lant)  IRBM  program  (including  six  subma¬ 
rines)  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Navy  was  authorized  to 
terminate  its  participation  in  the  Jupiter 
program. 

The  next  month,  following  Navy  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Jupiter  program,  separate 
Army  and  Navy  Ballistic  Missile  Committees 
were  established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  respective  Service  Secretaries. 

THE  YEAR  1957 

In  August  the  estimated  operational  capa¬ 
bility  date  for  Atlas  was  changed  from  March 
1969  to  June  1959.  In  December  an  accele¬ 
rated  program  of  9  squadrons  of  10  missiles 
each  was  approved.  The  Titan,  alternate  to 
Atlas,  program  was  reduced  from  4  to  2  test 
missiles  per  month  and  the  completion  date 
for  the  first  operational  squadron  was  set 
back.  During  this  period  it  was  decided  to 
discontinue  the  Navaho  airplane-type  mis¬ 
sile  project  which  had  become  obsolescent 
because  of  progress  in  the  development  of 
long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  President,  in  October,  reaffirmed  the 
highest  national  priority  for  both  Jupiter 
and  Thor  systems  to  obtain  an  IRBM  capa¬ 
bility  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
provide  for  continuance  of  both  missiles  un¬ 
til  one  proved  successful.  The  Army  was 
authorized  in  November  to  produce  the  Jupi¬ 
ter  at  a  rate  of  five  missiles  per  month. 
Four  Jupiter  15-missile  squadrons  were  to  be 
established  with  the  operational  date  of  the 
first  squadron  to  be  December  1958. 

Also  to  be  operational  in  December  1958 
was  the  first  squadron  of  Thor,  with  3  more 
15-missile  squadrons  scheduled  for  a  later 
date. 

The  decision  was  made  to  launch  Polaris 
missiles  from  submarines  only. 

Nearly  $1.4  billion  was  spent  on  ICBM 
and  IRBM  programs  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

THE  TEAR  1958 

Flight  tests  proved  the  performance  of  the 
Atlas  guidance  system  and  the  integrity  of 
the  airframe.  Among  the  successful  test 
flights  in  the  development  series,  one  Atlas 
was  placed  in  earth  satellite  orbit  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Other  flights  demonstrated  the  opera¬ 
tion  radio-inertial  guidance  system. 

A  schedule  was  approved  for  four  squad¬ 
rons  of  Titan  in  hardened  bases.  Compo¬ 
nents  of  the  missile  system  were  delivered 
and  a  few  of  them  tested. 

Research  and  development  of  Minuteman 
were  begun.  Minuteman  is  to  be  a  solid 
propellant,  three-stage  ICBM  and  will  carry 
a  nuclear  warhead  up  to  5,500  nautical  miles. 
It  will  be  guided  by  a  self-contained,  all- 
inertial  system. 

Flight  tests  of  Thor,  Jupiter,  and  Atlas  re¬ 
vealed  a  problem  in  the  failure  of  certain 
components  of  the  turbopump  assembly 
used  to  pump  propellants  into  the  main 
engine.  The  difficulties  were  isolated  and 
corrective  modifications  developed.  Later 
flight  tests  verified  success  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions. 

The  first  Royal  Air  Force  students  entered 
training  in  the  United  States  under  U.S.  Air 
Force  instruction  in  May  in  accordance  with 
government-to-government  agreements  for 
the  RAF  to  man  and  command  all  Thor  units 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  year, 
the  Thor  guidance  system  was  improved,  per¬ 
mitting  an  average  impact  accuracy  better 
than  that  originally  specified  and  by  the  last 
of  the  year  Thor  was  meeting  its  production 
schedule  with  operational  missiles  being 
shipped  to  England  for  deployment. 

The  initial  increment  of  the  first  Jupiter 
squadron  was  ready  for  deployment  in  De¬ 


cember.  Consideration  was  given  to  deploy¬ 
ing  them  to  Italy. 

The  President  in  November  approved  a 
nine-submarine  Polaris  program.  The  ini¬ 
tial  operational  capability  date  of  the  first 
Polaris  submarine  was  advanced  to  late  1960. 
Later  it  was  again  advanced  to  early  1960 
with  four  more  following  at  3 -month  inter¬ 
vals. 

Congress  appropriated  $90  million  for  the 
Minuteman  program  in  excess  of  the  amount 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959  President's  budget. 
This  amount  was  applied  against  the  fiscal 
year  1960  program  (i.e.,  aprpoved  for  utiliza¬ 
tion  beginning  July  1,  1959) . 

Congress  also  appropriated  $609  million 
over  the  President’s  budget  for  Polaris;  the 
President  released  $309  million  of  this  on 
December  23  for  development  and  for  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  surface  ship  to  a  tender  for  sub¬ 
marines  and  for  a  sixth  nuclear -powered 
ballistic  missile  launching  submarine. 

The  total  spent  in  fiscal  year  1958  was 
more  than  $2  billion. 

THE  YEAR  1959 

Flights  of  the  operational  prototype  Atlas 
which  began  in  April  had  little  initial  success 
and  the  planned  date  for  achieving  a  limited 
operational  capability  was  changed  from 
June  to  September.  Considerable  effort  was 
devoted  to  determining  the  causes  of  the 
malfunctions  that  resulted  in  the  explosion 
of  four  out  of  five  Atlas  missiles  launched 
before  June  30  and  how  to  correct  them. 
Since  June  30  causes  of  the  malfunctions 
have  been  corrected  and  the  first  launch  by 
the  all-military  team  on  September  9  at  Van- 
denberg  AFB  was  successful.  A  plan  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system’s  survivability  and  provide 
a  faster  reaction  time  was  approved.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  third  squadron,  the  complexes, 
each  with  three  missiles  and  three  launch 
positions,  will  be  about  18  nautical  miles 
apart  and,  to  shorten  missile  launching 
time,  all  squadrons  from  the  third  on  will 
have  individual  missile  launchers.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fifth  squadron,  each  mis¬ 
sile  will  be  dispersed  to  a  separate  firing 
point. 

Progress  to  date  on  the  Titan  resulted  in 
approval  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
squadrons  from  4  to  11.  Each  squadron  will 
have  10  missiles.  The  first  six  squadrons 
will  be  organized  into  three  complexes,  each 
with  three  launehers  and  the  missiles  will 
have  radio-inertial  guidance.  The  com¬ 
plexes  will  be  about  18  nautical  miles  apart. 
In  the  7th  through  the  11th  squadrons,  the 
nine  launchers  will  be  at  least  18  miles  apart 
and  guidance  will  be  all-inertial. 

Prototype  Minuteman  missiles  were  fired 
from  silo  launchers,  verifying  the  feasibility 
of  launching  Minuteman  missiles  from  un¬ 
derground  launchers  of  the  silo  type. 

The  total  planned  Thor  force  was  reduced 
from  nine  squadrons  to  four,  all  deployed  in 
England.  In  January  it  became  evident  that 
the  construction,  installation,  checkout  and 
modification  effort  in  England  would  re¬ 
quire  more  time  and  personnel  than  was 
originally  planned.  This  caused  about  a  4- 
month  delay  in  turning  over  the  first  squad¬ 
ron  to  the  RAF.  In  June,  RAF-U.S.  Air 
Force  representatives  drafted  preliminary 
procedures  for  declaring  the  U.S.  squadrons 
satisfactorily  operational  in  conformance 
with  a  governmental  agreement. 

The  operational  version  of  the  ablating 
nose  cone  for  Jupiter  was  flown  on  all  mis¬ 
siles  fired  this  year  and  has  proved  to  be 
completely  satisfactory.  Two  operational 
type  nose  cones  were  recovered  with  all  their 
payloads  in  perfect  condition.  One  of  these 
carried  biomedical  experiments  in  support 
of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  programs.  A  Site  for  two  Jupiter 
squadrons  was  selected  in  southern  Italy. 
Each  squadron  of  15  missiles  will  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  five  sites,  with  three  missiles  at 
each,  all  launchers  to  be  more  than  11  nau¬ 
tical  miles  apart. 
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All  major  objectives  of  tbe  Polaris  pro¬ 
gram  to  date  have  been  achieved.  The 
launching  system  for  the  first  Polaris  sub¬ 
marine.  the  U.S.S.  George  Washington, 
passed  its  tests.  The  launcher  for  the  next 
submarine  class  entered  development;  It 
will  accommodate  the  1,200-mile  missile  as 
well  as  the  1,500-mile  missile  planned  for 
1962.  The  first  Polaris  submarine  was 
launched  in  June  and  is  being  completed. 
The  sixth  submarine  will  have  several  im¬ 
provements,  one  being  a  greater  operating 
depth.  On  July  1  contracts  were  let  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  submarines.  The 
first  submarine  will  probably  become  fully 
operational  in  late  1960  and  the  remainder 
will  follow  at  3-or-4-month  intervals. 

In  1959,  Congress  appropriated  $85  mil¬ 
lion  for  Atlas  and  $87  million  for  Minute- 
man  in  excess  of  the  amounts  Included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1960  President’s  budget. 
These  amounts  were  approved  for  utilization 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960  programs  (i.e.,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1959). 

On  June  24  the  President  released  $300 
million  Polaris  money  (the  remainder  of  the 
$609  million  mentioned  earlier)  for  obliga¬ 
tion  in  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  Polaris  submarines. 

These  programs  have  been  operating  at  a 
level  of  slightly  under  $3  billion  annually 
over  the  past  18  months. 

SUMMARY 

Today  and  for  the  near  future,  our  deter¬ 
rent  and  retaliatory  capabilities  depend 
largely  on  the  ability  of  current  Air  Force 
and  Navy  Jet  bombers  to  survive  enemy  at¬ 
tack  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  and  to  de¬ 
liver  nuclear  weapons.  However,  with  pas¬ 
sage  of  time,  potential  enemies’  ability  to 
destroy  Jet  bombers  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air  may  be  improving  faster  than  the 
Jet  Jombers'  ability  to  survive,  thus  weaken¬ 
ing  their  deterrent  qualities.  Therefore,  in 
1955  we  gave  highest  priorities  to  our  IRBM 
and  ICBM  programs. 

The  Atlas,  our  first  ICBM,  started  in  1946, 
canceled  in  1949,  begun  again  at  low  priority 
in  1951,  accelerated  in  1954,  finally  became 
operational  in  1959.  This  missile  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ballistic  missile  phase  of  de¬ 
terrence.  We  can  strike  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth  with  5,500  mile  range  Atlas  missiles 
launched  from  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  potential  enemies  have  Atlas-type  mis¬ 
siles  also  and  our  Atlas  missiles  are  vulner¬ 
able  to  surprise  attack  by  them.  Therefore, 
we  are  hardening  and  dispersing  our  newer 
Atlas  launching  sites  and  developing  other 
ICBM’s,  Titan  and  Minuteman,  which  will 
be  in  even  harder  sites.  Titan  was"  begun  in 
1955  as  a  backup  in  case  Atlas  failed. 
Minuteman,  a  smaller,  solid-propellant,  3- 
stage  rocket  was  begun  in  1958.  These  newer 
missiles,  widely  dispersed,  will  be  capable  of 
launching  on  shorter  notice,  so  that  some  of 
them  could  be  launched  before  enemy  mis¬ 
siles  destroy  the  sites,  assuming  we  got  suf¬ 
ficient  warning. 

The  least  vulnerable  deterrent  seems  to  be 
our  Polaris-launching  submarines,  because 
they  are  hard  to  find.  Polaris,  begun  in  late 
1 1956,  will  be  operational  late  in  1960  with 
the  availability  of  the  first  submarine. 

Thor  and  Jupiter  were  approved  in  late 
1955  and  Thors  were  deployed  in  about  3 
years  from  the  development  initiation  date. 
These  land-based  IRBM’s  supplement  the  de¬ 
terrence  of  ICBM’s  and  Polaris. 

From  an  expenditure  of  one-half  million 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1951,  programs  for 
IRBM’s  and  ICBM’s  will  reach  almost  $3 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Missile 
programs  in  the  research  stage  quickly  over¬ 
take  and  obsolete  those  in  production. 
Therefore  programs  are  designed  so  as  to 
meet  current  needs  without  stockpiling  mis¬ 
siles  that  will  soon  be  outdated.  Further¬ 
more  our  skilled  research  and  development 


manpower  is  being  taxed  to  the  fullest  on 
existing  and  scheduled  missile  programs. 
Both  because  of  the  evolutionary  stages  of 
missile  development  and  the  utilization  of 
technical  manpower,  It  is  unfeasible  and  un¬ 
economical  to  pour  more  money  and  men  in¬ 
to  “crash  programs"  that  might  disrupt  the 
sound  and  orderly  missiles  program  now  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  United  States  full  de¬ 
terrent  power. 

Department  of  Defense  obligations  program 
for  missile  systems fiscal  years  1946-60 


(Millions  of  dollars) 


IR/ICBM 

programs 

Other 

surface- 

to-sur¬ 

face 

missile 

pro¬ 

grams 

All 

other 

missile 

pro¬ 

grams 

Grand 

total, 

all 

missile 

pro¬ 

grams 

Fiscal  year  1946 
and  prior _ 

(j) 

19 

51 

■  70 

Fiscal  year  1947. 

m 

20 

38 

58 

Fiscal  year  1948. 

(■) 

36 

45 

81 

Fiscal  year  1949 

(J) 

45 

53 

98 

Fiscal  year  1950. 

(2) 

65 

69 

134 

Fiscal  year  1951. 

0.  5 

185 

598 

784 

Fiscal  year  1952. 

.8 

239 

818 

1,058 

Fiscal  year  1953. 

3.0 

403 

760 

1,166 

Fiscal  year  1954. 

14.0 

336 

717 

1, 067 

Fiscal  year  1955. 

161.0 

398 

911 

1,470 

Fiscal  year  1956. 

515.0 

387 

1,368 

2,270 

Fiscal  year  1957. 

1,365.0 

603 

2,  502 

4,  470 

Fiscal  year  1958. 

2, 077.  0 

639 

2,  391 

5,107 

Fiscal  year  1959. 

2,  959.  0 

685 

3,269 

6,913 

Fiscal  year  I960. 

2,  952.  0 

609 

3,173 

6,634 

1  Program  data  reflected  in  this  table  cover  the  devel¬ 
opmental  and  capital  costs  involved  in  missile  programs, 
i.e.,  the  cost  of  bringing  missile  systems  to  operational 
status  plus  the  costs  of  procuring  missiles  and  related 
equipment  for  operational  purposes.  These  data  include 
all  procurement,  construction,  and  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs  directly  associated  with  missile  pro¬ 
grams.  These  figures  do  not  include  military  pay, 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  operational  missile 
units  and  sites  and  include  only  those  shipbuilding  and 
aircraft  costs  directly  associated  with  providing  missile 
capability. 

2  Excludes  $2.3  million  programed  in  fiscal  year  1946-49 
for  the  Air  Force  MX-774  ballistic  missile  research  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  a  precursor  to  the  Atlas  ICBM. 

Note.— Estimates  are  subject  to  minor  revision  due  to 
program  adjustments. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  THEODORE 
FRANCIS  GREEN 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  several 
evenings  ago,  a  sizable  number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  other  Government 
leaders,  and  private  citizens  gathered 
together  to  honor  a  most  distinguished 
and  illustrious  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  honored  guest  was, 
of  course,  our  great  colleague.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green.  In  the  course 
of  the  program,  several  eloquent — 
though  all  too  brief — addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  a  number  of  the  Senator’s 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Among  them  were  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  ;  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ; 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty;  and 
Representative  Aime  J.  Forand. 

All  of  us  who  heard  these  fine  remarks 
were  greatly  impressed,  and  in  order  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
not  present  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad¬ 
dresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Senator  Green,  the  Rhode  Island  Citizen 
(Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastors 

at  testimonial  dinner  given  by  Women’s 

National  Democratic  Club  for  U.S.  Senator 

Theodore  Francis  Green,  January  26,  1960) 

It  is  an  honor  for  all  of  us  to  Join  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  great  American  and  a  good  friend — 
the  senior  Ufi.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
my  colleague,  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  touch  upon  his  life 
before  he  entered  the  Senate  In  1937.  It  Is 
the  chapter  of  his  indelible  Democratic  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Rhode  Island  scene. 

How  does  one  cover  some  70  years  in  the 
7  minutes  at  his  disposal?  Does  he  leap 
back  92  years  to  the  birthday  of  “Mr.  Demo¬ 
crat"  on  October  2,  1867?  I  think  not. 
That  would  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
length  of  life.  The  true  dimensions  of  a 
man’s  career  are  the  depth  of  his  character 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  might  place  stress 
on  young  Green’s  student  days  at  Brown 
University — at  Bonn — and  at  Harvard  Law. 
And  then  again  the  test  of  a  man  Is  not  how 
he  is  educated,  but  how  he  uses  that  educa¬ 
tion.  Our  guest  of  honor’s  learning  was  to 
be  forever  at  the  people's  service. 

His  life-long  prowess  in  athletics  I  shall 
not  detail — his  excellence  In  tennis,  wrest¬ 
ling,  swimming — and  all  the  other  manly  arts 
in  which  he  engaged.  These  merely  pro¬ 
vided  a  sound  body  for  a  sound  mind. 

Mention  could  be  made  <pt  his  personal 
and  family  wealth — the  banks  he  founded — 
the  businesses  he  fostered — the  material 
resources  and  the  social  position  that  was 
his.  In  Rhode  Island,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  was  almost  a  heresy  for  a  man  of 
his  heritage  to  espouse  the  Democratic  cause. 
But  this,  our  Theodore  Francis  Green  did. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  Democratic  cause 
of  that  day  was  not  popular.  It  was  Just  a 
case  of  not  being  permitted.  The  political 
fortunes  of  Rhode  Island  at  that  hour  were 
in  control  of  a  very  special  few — and  they 
were  not  Democrats. 

They  were  not  even  the  elected  officials — 
but  they  did  dictate  to  elected  oflficials — they 
determined  legislation — they  designated 
judges  and  they  distributed  favors.  To 
them  a  governor  was  only  the  puppet  of  the 
bosses  who  created  him.  In  the  cold  calcu¬ 
lations  of  these  men  and  in  their  bold  con¬ 
trivance  of  power  they  believed  that  they 
would  be  secure  for  a  century.  Democrats 
just  did  not  win.  The  one  mistake  they 
made — they  miscalculated  Theodore  Francis 
Green. 

After  30  years,  certainly  this  is  being  said 
without  recrimination.  I  speak  of  it  only 
so  that  you  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
Rhode  Island  political  history  may  know 
something  of  the  adverse  atmosphere  that 
Theodore  Francis  Green  challenged  and  the 
adversity  against  which  he  rose  to  greatness. 

I  have  said  that  the  true  dimensions  of  a 
man’s  career  are  in  the  depth  of  his  character 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  principles.  In  char¬ 
acter  and  in  principle  Theodore  Francis 
Green  had  only  one  goal — perfection  in  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

He  placed  character  above  opportunism 
and  he  championed  the  Democratic  cause  in 
a  Republican  State — and  brought  to  it  pres¬ 
tige  and  purpose  and  a  persistency  that  would 
not  accept  defeat. 

At  45  years  of  age  he  led  the  fight  for 
Governor — and  lost.  He  tried  again  at  61 — 
and  lost  again.  He  fought  again  at  63 — and 
was  again  defeated.  But  in  all  this  he  was 
paving  the  way  for  victory  at  the  age  of  65— 
and  at  a  time  when  most  men  are  thinking 
of  retirement,  Theodore  Francis  Green  had 
only  stepped  across  the  threshold  into  a  life 
of  public  service. 

I  come  now  with  special  pleasure  to  what 
I  term. a  great  hour  of  decision  in  the  life 
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of  our  friend.  I  speak  of  it  intimately  be¬ 
cause  I  was  there. 

The  time  is  25  years  ago — the  plaice  is  the 
statehouse  at  Providence,  R.I.  I  have  just 
been  sworn  in  to  my  first  day  of  public  serv- 
ive  in  the  general  assembly  of  my  native 
State. 

Governor  Green  has  been  elected  to  office 
for  the  second  time.  And  now — on  this  day 
and  for  the  first  time — the  Democrats  are  in 
control  of  both  houses  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly.  The  air  is  electric  with  sweeping 
changes  in  the  making.  Our  friend,  Governor 
Green,  is  at  the  helm.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  the  votes.  It  can  either  set  up  the 
dynasty  or  direct  the  destiny.  But  there 
would  never  be  any  doubt  about  what  Gov¬ 
ernor  Green  would  do. 

He  put  character  above  political  power — 
and  gave  the  State  government  back  to  the 
people.  He  gave  back  their  government, 
their  courts,  and  their  Governor’s  office.  He 
made  the  office  of  Governor  responsible  and 
respected. 

To  the  people’s  conscience  he  gave  the 
understanding  care  of  our  neglected  State 
Institutions.  He  accepted  the  moral  and 
physical  guardianship  of  the  unfortunate, 
the  dependent,  the  aged,  and  the  ill. 

Prom  that  day  forward,  Rhode  Island  has 
been  able  to  hold  its  head  high  as  a  little 
State  with  a  big  heart.  That  is  a  day  that 
Rhode  Island  will  never  forget.  It  is  an  hour 
that  I  shall  always  remember. 

That  was  my  first  real  contact  with  the 
Inspiring  leadership  of  Theodore  Francis 
Green.  On  that  day,  all  Democrats  were 
lifted  by  the  inspiration  of  his  courage  and 
his  character. 

In  all  the  intervening  years,  that  lesson 
of  his  decision,  his  decency,  and  his  dignity 
has  never  left  us.  In  all  the  years  that  I 
have  worked  under  him,  and  beside  him,  he 
has  been  my  idol  of  intellectual  honesty,  my 
Ideal  of  dedicated  service  to  the  people. 

No  period  in  the  life  of  Theodore  Francis 
Green  can  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
Brown  University.  It  has  always  been  close 
to  his  home — and  always  close  to  his  heart. 
It  has  been  mutual  love  between  alma  mater 
and  loyal  son — an  alumnus  nov^for  73  years. 

Brown  University  has  an  honor  roll  of 
great  sons.  To  mention  a  few — John  Hay  in 
statesmanship,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  ju¬ 
diciary,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  human 
philanthropy. 

To  these  let  me  add  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  the  citizen  of  the  century — his  own 
century  of  years,  our  own  century  of  his  great 
and  good  service. 

And  in  this  century’s  document  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  to  the  decisiveness  of  Harry  Tru¬ 
man,  to  the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
to  the  record  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
let  me  add  our  own  illustrious  Rhode  Island 
Citizen,  Theodore  Francis  Green,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  them  all  and  the  colleague  of 
them  all  in  building  an  America  first  in  pride 
and  first  in  power. 

Toast  to  Senator  Green  bt  the  Honorable 
J.  W.  Fulbright 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  a  great 
American. 

What  a  life  his  has  been. 

And  what  tremendous  satisfaction  he  must 
enjoy  in  looking  back  over  his  years  as 
Governor,  as  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

No  breath  of  criticism  has  ever  touched 
him  for  he  is  the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity. 

I  know  I  speak  for  everyone  here  in  wish¬ 
ing  him  well  in  the  years  ahead.  And  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  everyone  here  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  he  will  permit  us  to 
celebrate  his  100th  birthday.  We  may  not 
all  be  here  but  I  am  Bure  he  will  be;  and 
what’s  more,  he  will  probably  walk  down 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  occasion. 


I  raise  my  glass  to  the  chairman  emeritus, 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
that  great  and  gracious  gentleman,  Theo¬ 
dore  Francis  Green. 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  John  E.  Fogarty  at  Testimonial 
Dinner  in  Honor  of  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green  in  Washington,  DC., 
January  26,  1960 

Senator  Green’s  eminent  success  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  a  combination  of  factors,  principal 
of  which  is  a  deep  and  genuine  love  of  his 
fellow  man  coupled  with  what  might  be 
called  an  innate  natural  curiosity.  This 
combination  of  factors  has  permitted  him  to 
get  to  know  people — people  of  all  nations 
and  at  all  levels.  In  the  Senator’s  mind  the 
cementing  of  human  relations  has  even  been 
the  best  possible  hope  for  world  peace  and 
he  has  devoted  much  of  his  energy  toward 
that  end. 

I  believe  that  the  world  owes  a  consider¬ 
able  debt  to  Senator  Green.  Everything  he 
has  done  has  been  done  to  bring  the  peoples 
of  the  world  more  closely  together,  which  of 
itself  adds  to  the  strength  of  America.  In 
our  tribute  to  the  Senator  this  evening,  we 
pay  our  respects  to  a  great  American  who  has 
laid  the  basic  framework  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  policies  which  have  helped  bring 
America  to  a  position  of  preeminence  in  the 
world. 

A  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  Champ 
Clark,  once  aptly  commented  that  some  pub¬ 
lic  men  are  bigger  than  their  reputations, 
some  smaller  than  their  reputations,  and 
some  equal  to  their  reputations.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I’m  sure  you  will  all  agree  that 
Theodore  Francis  Green  is  one  of  those  rare 
public  men  who  are  bigger  than  their  repu¬ 
tations.  He  has  enriched  the  times  in  which 
he  has  lived  and  all  of  us  with  whom  he  as¬ 
sociated.  He  leaves  a  political  heritage  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  the  annals  of  American 
Government. 

To  him  I  wish  the  blessings  of  continued 
health  and  many  years  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  rewards  that  God  has  in  store  for  him. 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Aime  J.  Forand 
at  Testimonial  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Theodore  Francis  Green  by  the 
Woman’s  National  Democratic  Club, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26,  1960 
I  am  most  thankful  to  the  committee  in 
charge  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  tribute  to  Senator  Green, 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years  and  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  serve  with  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Like  you,  I  respect  him  and  admire  him. 
I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

When  I  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ‘‘Senator  Green,  the  World  Traveler," 
I  asked  myself  the  question:  Why  does  he 
travel  so  much?  And  believe  it  or  not,  I 
found  the  answer  in  the  title  of  a  television 
show — “Youth  Wants  To  Know.” 

True,  Senator  Green  gets  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  his  travels,  but  Senator 
Green  wants  to  know,  and  from  all  reports, 
he  gets  information  and  facts  in  all  his 
travels.  This  has  served  him  in  good  stead 
and  has  meant  much  to  our  country,  as  was 
so  eloquently  stated  a  few  days  ago  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Fulbright  when  he  said,  “Senator 
Green  has  brought  to  the  work  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  the  wisdom  which 
comes  only  from  long  experience,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  comes  only  from  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  most  of  the  world’s  states¬ 
men  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions." 

Senator  Green  has  traveled  more,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  any  other  Member  of  Congress. 
But  don’t  let  anyone  get  the  idea  that  his 
travels  date  back  only  to  the  time  he  entered 


Congress.  The  fact  is  he  started  to  travel 
before  I  was  born. 

It  was  way  back  in  1893,  shortly  after  he 
left  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  that 
he  started  his  travels. 

Since  then  he  has  made  several  trips 
around  the  world.  To  name  countries  he 
has  not  visited  would  be  much  easier  than 
to  list  those  he  did  visit. 

He  has  been  to  Europe  many,  many  times. 
He  has  been  to  Jamaica,  England,  Ireland, 
the  Orient,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Poland,  Spain,  Greece,  France, 
Nova  Scotia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Canada,  South 
and  Central  America,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Australia,  Switzerland,  Venezuela. 
Brazil,  Afrioa,  and  you  name  it,  he’s  been 
there. 

Senator  Green  prefers  to  travel  by  air.  He 
loves  to  fly  but  when  he  can’t  fly  that  does 
not  stop  him.  He’ll  use  any  means  of 
travel — train,  horseback  or  camelback. 
steamboat  or  rowboat,  canoe  or  what  have 
you. 

And  he  is  no  slouch  in  his  travels  on  foot, 
particularly  on  the  dance  floor. 

I  recall  during  his  last  election  campaign, 
when  his  opponent’s  chief  argument  was  that 
Senator  Green  was  too  old — he  was  then  87 — 
Senator  Green  attended  a  Polish  dinner. 
Sitting  across  the  table  was  a  pretty  teenage 
Polish  girl.  Suddenly  there  was  Senator 
Green  and  this  pretty  girl  dancing  a  polka. 
After  the  dance  the  Senator  asked,  “Am  I 
too  old?” 

During  his  travels  he  knows  how  to  mix 
business  and  pleasure.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  official  reports  he  files  and  in  the 
stories  his  fellow  travelers  tell. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  official  reports. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  But  I  like  to 
repeat  what  has  been  told  to  me  by  some  who 
traveled  with  him.  Nearly  all  have  said  they 
enjoy  traveling  with  Senator  Green,  but 
nearly  everyone  has  the  same  complaint. 
He  drives  too  hard.  He  exhausts  them. 

I  believe  it  was  Senator  Wiley  who  re¬ 
ported  that  he  got  up  early  one  morning  to 
go  out  to  visit  something  he  had  missed  the 
day  before  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  hotel 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  met  Senator 
Green  who  was  returning  from  a  similar 
venture.  He,  too,  had  missed  something 
but  had  gotten  up  earlier  and  had  already 
accomplished  his  misison  at  the  time  Senator 
Wiley  was  starting  on  his. 

Senator  Sparkman  likes  to  tell  of  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  in  1951  when  he  and 
Senator  Green  were  in  Greece  with  seven 
other  Senators,  all  much  younger  than  Sena¬ 
tor  Green. 

After  lunch,  at  a  yacht  club  in  Athens,  a 
diplomat  advised  the  group  that  it  being 
such  a  hot  day,  they  should  rest  for  a  while 
and  then  late  in  the  afternoon  they  could 
go  to  the  Acropolis.  Most  of  the  group  took 
the  advice,  but  not  Senator  Green.  He  had 
places  to  go  and  he  went. 

On  his  return  to  the  city  from  the  club, 
the  road  led  them  along  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  water,  so  Senator  Green  stopped  and  took 
a  swim.  Then  he  visited  some  of  the  exca¬ 
vations  of  ancient  ruins. 

The  young  Foreign  Service  officer  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  told  the  other  Senators  that 
Senator  Green  had  almost  worked  him  to 
death. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  his  colleagues  went 
on  the  trip  to  the  Acropolis.  As  they  were 
going  up  to  it  they  heard  someone  climbing 
behind  them  and  as  they  looked  back  there 
was  Senator  Green  climbing  rapidly  to  catch 
up  to  them,  and  several  steps  behind  him, 
was  the  young  Foreign  Service  officer,  with 
his  tongue  virtually  hanging  out. 

I’d  love  to  tell  you  more  about  this  won¬ 
derful  man  but  time  will  not  permit  so  let 
me  say,  simply.  Senator  Green  we  love  you, 
we  respect  you,  and  we  admire  you.  God 
bless  you. 
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THE  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1956  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  approved  a  Federal  Highway  Act 
which  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  in 
the  field  of  highway  construction  ever 
attempted  by  this  or  any  other  nation. 

To  our  traditional  ABC  program  was 
added  a  40,000-mile  interstate  highway 
network  which  was  to  be  authorized  by 
1969  and  completed  by  1972.  The  inter¬ 
state  network  was  estimated  to  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $25  billion,  plus  $12 
billion  for  the  ABC  roads  making  a  total 
of  $37  billion.  Prime  considerations  in 
the  justification  of  this  new  program 
were  traffic  safety  and  defense. 

This  act  replaced  the  traditional 
method  of  financing  by  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  to  a  highway  trust  fund,  into  which 
were  deposited  certain  existing  excise 
taxes  and  some  new  increased  excise 
taxes  levied  on  highway  users. 

Not  all  of  the  highway  user  taxes  were 
dedicated  to  the  fund.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  over  $1%  billion  a  year  is 
still  collected  directly  from  highway 
users  and  put  in  the  general  fund. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  is  pertinent 
to  examine  what  has  happened  since  1956. 
The  trust  fund  is  short  of  money.  Last 
year,  in  order  to  meet  this  problem,  the 
administration  eyed  an  increase  in  high¬ 
way  user  taxes — to  be  exact,  a  1%-cent 
increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  gas  for 
5  years.  This  would  have  brought  the 
Federal  tax  to  4%  cents  on  every  gallon 
<Jf  gas  or  diesel  fuel. 

The  popular  attitude  seems  to  be  to 
blame  the  current  road  program  crisis 
upon  the  Congress  for  accelerating  the 
highway  program  under  the  1958  act  to 
meet  the  recession.  Congress  did  au¬ 
thorize  an  additional  $515  million  for  the 
ABC  system,  plus  $500  million  for  the 
ABC  system,  and  no  provision  was  then 
made  for  additional  funds.  In  1958  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Weeks,  told 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  as 
can  be  found  on  page  68  of  the  hearings : 

I  see  no  need  for  additional  revenue 
legislation. 

In  fact,  he  was  at  that  point  asking 
on  behalf  of  the  President  for  exclusion 
from  the  trust  fund  of  $32  million  of  the 
tax  which  is  derived  from  aircraft  use. 

He  was  also  asking  that  forest  high¬ 
ways  and  public  land  highways  authori¬ 
zation  be  charged  to  the  trust  fund, 
heaping  another  $32-odd  million  in  an¬ 
nual  costs  upon  the  fund.  Additionally 
another  $4  million  in  alleged  Treasury 
and  Labor  Department  costs  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  trust  fund.  In  sum,  the 
trust  fund  was  to  be  depleted  by  $68 
million  annually,  or  over  $1  billion  over 
the  life  of  the  highway  program. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  when  the  1956  act  was  set 
up  $2,336  million  were  in  effect  taken 
from  the  trust  fund.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  million  dollars  in  highway 
user  taxes  was  put  in  the  general  fund — 
and  for  what  reason?  The  Senate  report 
on  the  1956  bill  says  that  this  was  to  help 
balance  the  year  1957  budget. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  was  one  of  the  few  Eisenhower 


budgets  that  was  balanced;  a  $1.5  billion 
surplus  developed  that  year. 

The  1956  act  also  included  as  a  charge 
against  the  trust  fund  the  following 
estimated  expenditures  from  prior  au¬ 
thorizations  of  the  year  1954  and  prior 
acts. 


ABC 

Interstate 

1957 . 

$690, 000, 000 

$110,  000,000 

1958 . . . . . 

450,  000, 000 

150,  000, 000 

1959 . 

250, 000, 000 

43,  000, 000 

1960 . 

140,000,000 

1961 . 

75,  000,  000 

1962 . . 

50,000,000 

Total  . . 

1,655,000,000 

303, 000, 000 

Grand  total _ 

1,  958, 000, 000 

1 

Thus  the  trust  fund  was  shorted  in 
funds  and  saddled  with  costs  to  the  tune 
of  $2,336  million.  These  are  moneys 
which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  repaid 
to  the  trust  fund  on  an  orderly  basis  by 
the  general  fund. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  over  $1.5  billion 
annually  of  the  highway  user  taxes  still 
go  into  the  general  fund,  which  more 
than  offsets  the  $68  million  in  alleged 
taxes  or  charges  cited  in  1958  by  the 
administration  for  impact  upon  the  trust 
fund. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  Congress  should  enact  further 
taxes  to  augment  the  trust  fund. 

Priority  consideration  should  be  given 
instead  to  taking  appropriate  portions  of 
existing  highway  user  taxes  and  dedicat¬ 
ing  them  to  the  trust  fund  in  amounts 
needed  to  permit  the  highway  program 
to  go  forward  at  least  at  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  levels  outlined  by  the  1956  act.  I 
have  in  mind  an  ABC  authorization  of 
$950  million  for  1962  and  $975  million 
for  1963  with  an  interstate  authorization 
of  $2.2  billion  for  these  2  years.  This 
will  maintain  the  program  on  schedule 
in  terms  of  the  1956  act.  Additional 
revenues  approaching  $400  million  for 
these  years  will  be  needed  to  meet  this 
goal. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  which  is  now  in 
its  last  year,  to  cooperate  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  restoring  to  the  trust  fund  the 
funds  which  have  been  diverted  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  general  fund  and  this  administra¬ 
tion.  Restoring  these  funds  to  highways 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  pay-as-you- 
go  principle  so  often  enunciated  by  the 
President.  The  highway  program  could 
indeed  finance  its  own  way  if  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  income  intended  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  trust  fund. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  be  proud  the 
effort  we  have  made  to  help  the  Presi¬ 
dent  achieve  balanced  budgets.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  our  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  all  of  the  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  Congress  has  cut 
almost  $12%  billion  from  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  budgets  since  fiscal  year  1954. 
We  shall  make  a  proportionate  con¬ 
tribution  toward  fiscal  responsibility 
again  this  year.  The  savings  we  have 
achieved  in  the  general  budget  form 
another  sound  reason  for  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  trust  fund  the  revenue  prop¬ 
erly  due  it. 


THE  STUDENT  LOYALTY  OATH 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
included  in  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  which  the  Congress  passed 
during  the  last  session,  is  a  loyalty  oath. 
The  act  requires  that  the  students  who 
receive  the  benefits  of  that  act  take  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and 
declare  that  they  do  not  believe  in  and 
are  not  members  of  and  do  not  support 
any  organization  believing  in  or  teach¬ 
ing  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  by 
force,  violence,  or  by  illegal  or  uncon¬ 
stitutional  methods. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  a  small 
group  of  college  presidents  do  not  like 
that  requirement,  and  have  put  pressure 
upon  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  have  it  removed  from  the 
act. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  read  in  a  newspaper  article  of 
last  week  that  some  of  the  alumni  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  have  suggested  that  the 
students  themselves  vote  as  to  whether 
they  want  that  requirement  retained  in 
the  act. 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  president  o f 
Harvard  could  be  so  inconsistent,  discrimi¬ 
natory,  dogmatic,  and  smug  in  denying  to 
worthy  students  the  opportunity  to  borrow 
Federal  funds  simply  because  a  negative 
affidavit  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
is  required. 

The  article,  which  appears  over  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  certain  of  the  alumni  who  are 
opposed  to  that  action  of  the  president 
of  the  university,  is  of  such  importance 
at  the  moment,  because  I  feel  certain 
that  within  the  coming  days  this  body 
will  be  asked  to  take  action  again  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks.  I  may 
add,  in  sounding  a  slight  note  of  humor, 
that  in  examining  some  of  the  material 
I  have  on  Arizona  history  the  other  day, 
I  discovered  that  Gen.  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont  was  required  to  take  an  identical 
oath  of  allegiance  before  he  was  sworn 
in  as  Governor  of  Arizona.  So  I  felt  that 
what  was  good  for  General  Fremont 
might  be  good  for  some  of  our  students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ask  Harvard  Let  Students  Decide — Eight 

Alumni  Declare  Themselves  on  Oath  op 

Loyalty 

Boston. — Eight  members  of  the  alumni 
of  Harvard  University  have  issued  a  public 
appeal  to  their  alma  mater  asking  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  government  grants  be  permitted 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  required  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

The  action  of  the  president  of  Harvard, 
Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  in  denying  to  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  get  public  aid  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Pusey  disapproves  of  the  oath  Is 
6trongly  condemned.  The  text  of  the  state¬ 
ment  follows: 

"It  seems  incredible  that  the  president 
of  Harvard  could  be  so  inconsistent,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  dogmatic  and  smug  in  deny¬ 
ing  to  worthy  students  the  opportunity  to 
borrow  Federal  funds  simply  because  a  ‘neg¬ 
ative’  affidavit  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  is  required. 
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“The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
requires  two  things:  (1)  an  affirmative  oatlT 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  (2) 
an  affidavit  that  the  applicant  does  not 
believe  in,  is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not 
support  any  organization  believing  in  or 
teaching  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
by  force,  violence  or  by  Illegal  or  uncon¬ 
stitutional  methods. 

“Obviously,  the  one  is  the  corollary  of  the 
other.  The  negative  affidavit  is  simply  the 
logical  complement  to  the  postive  oath  of 
allegiance. 

“Dr.  Pusey  and  certain  other  educators 
who  agree  with  him  apparently  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  requirement, 
although  many  of  them  In  the  1930’s  stren¬ 
uously  objected  to  the  law  now  the  books 
requiring  a  teacher  to  take  such  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  [Mass.  Gen.  Laws  (Ter.  Ed.) 
c.  71,  s.  30A.J 

“They  do  not  now  dare  to  oppose  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  the  Federal  education 
law,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  deny  to 
college  students  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  is  granted  to  law¬ 
yers,  teachers,  judges,  Senators,  Congress¬ 
men,  servicemen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  yes,  the  Boy  Scouts. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  negative  affidavit 
is  much  less  broad  in  scope  than  the  af¬ 
firmative  oath.  For  example,  an  alien  might 
truthfully  declare  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  violent  or  illegal  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  still  be  justified  in 
declining  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  no  affirmative  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  owes  none. 

“If  the  educators  object  to  the  negative 
affidavit  on  the  ground  of  vagueness,  and  not 
for  the  patriotic  and  security  reasons  behind 
it,  perhaps  the  law  should  be  changed.  Un¬ 
til  that  is  done,  however,  why  deprive  worthy 
students  of  the  right  to  the  Federal  funds 
simply  because  certain  educators  disagree 
with  Congress?  Actually,  the  negative  af¬ 
fidavit  seems  most  explicit. 

harvard’s  policy 

"It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  Dr.  Pu- 
sey’s  statement  whether  Harvard’s  policy  was 
enunciated  as  a  matter  of  principle,  or  sim¬ 
ply  because  Harvard  feels  that  the  additional 
affidavit  requirement  in  the  law  is  superflu¬ 
ous  or  ineffectual.  If  the  latter,  why  all 
the  fuss  and  furor  over  something  that 
would  seem  to  be  immaterial:  why  deprive 
deserving  students  of  funds  simply  because 
Harvard  considers  the  affidavit  requirement 
useless?  If,  however,  Harvard’s  new  policy  is 
based  upon  principle,  why  did  Harvard  com¬ 
promise  its  principle  last  year  by  permitting 
its  students  to  receive  Federal  moneys  when 
the  same  oath  of  allegiance  and  affidavit 
were  then  required?  Dr.  Pusey 's  belief  last 
year  that  the  law  would  be  changed  is  a  poor 
rationalization  for  a  compromise  of  principle. 

“Dr.  Pusey  is  disturbed  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  discriminates  against 
a  few  students  who  have  conscientious  ob¬ 
jections  to  declaring  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  But  what  about  Harvard’s  new  pol¬ 
icy?  It  clearly  discriminates  against  the 
host  of  students  who  need  money  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  who  would  be  proud,  as  loyal  Amer¬ 
icans,  to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  a 
negative  affidavit,  no  matter  how  broadly 
worded,  at  any  time  and  whether  or  not 
Federal  funds  are  involved. 

“President  Pusey  and  some  other  college 
presidents  decry  the  affidavit  requirement  in 
the  Federal  law  as  an  ‘affront  to  academic 
freedom  of  belief  and  conscience.'  Again, 
what  about  Harvard's  new  policy?  It  denies 
to  each  needy  student  at  Harvard  and  else¬ 
where  that  very  freedom  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  whether  he  will  or  will  not  de¬ 
clare  allegiance  to  the  United  States  in  the 
form  asked.  Harvard  itself  is  dictating  con¬ 
science  to  its  own  students,  thereby  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  the  right  to  exercise  and 
express  their  own  beliefs  and  conscience. 


“Dr.  Pusey  adverts  to  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  urge  change  in  the  law.  Why, 
then,  doesn’t  Harvard  confine  its  efforts  in 
that  direction  Instead  of  acting  like  the  boy 
who  picks  up  his  marbles  and  goes  home 
because  the  other  boys  won’t  play  the  game 
his  way? 

“The  thing  that  worries  us  most  about 
the  whole  affair  is  the  negative  attitude 
adopted  by  so  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Instead  of  advancing  the 
patriotism  that  is  fostered  in  grammar 
school  and  high  school,  the  presidents  and 
many  professors  of  certain  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  actually  ridicule  any  mani¬ 
festation  of  loyalty  to  our  Country. 

“For  instance,  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe,  con¬ 
stitutional  law  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  in  a  recent  speech,  with  the  sar¬ 
casm  typical  of  ivory  tower  savants,  accused 
Congress  of  inserting  the  affidavit  require¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  education  law  ‘in  a 
burst  of  happy  patriotism.’ 

“Since  when  has  it  become  plebeian  or  un¬ 
sophisticated  or  ‘old  hat’  to  express  one's 
patriotism? 

“In  this  year  1959,  when,  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  gang  wars  among  our  own  juveniles 
and  a  real  threat  of  war  from  abroad,  It 
is  sickening  to  hear  certain  of  our  college 
educators  encourage  youth  to  thumb  their 
noses  at  any  law  they  do  not  like;  to  act 
like  spoiled  children;  and  to  laugh  at  the 
very  burst  of  patriotism  that  brought  this 
country  through  183  years  of  freedom." 

The  letter  is  signed  by,  Vernon  D. 
Hitchins,  Edmund  M.  Murray,  Henry 
Swaebe,  D.M.D.,  Harris  A.  Reynolds,  Arthur 
J.  McLaughlin,  Jason  A,  Aisner,  Robert  C. 
Cochrane,  Jr.,  Edward  Hyde  Earle. 


A  CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  TRENDS  IN 
TODAY’S  GOVERNMENT— ARTICLE 
BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  M.  T.  PHELPS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arizona,  the  Hon.  M.  T.  Phelps,  has 
served  on  the  ^Supreme  Court  of  Arizona 
since  1949,  arid  is  now  in  his  second 
term  as  chief  justice.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  practiced  law  in 
Phoenix  from  1913  to  1923,  and  then 
was  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court 
until  his  elevation  to  our  State’s  highest 
tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  although  Judge  Phelps 
is  not  a  member  of  the  political  party 
to  which  I  belong,  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  this 
country.  He  has  great  affection  for  the 
Constitution  and  for  the  historic  Amer¬ 
ican  concept  of  freedom  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual. 

In  the  December  28,  1959,  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  article,  written  by  Judge 
Phelps,  entitled  “From  a  State  Chief 
Justice — A  Critical  Look  at  Trends  in 
Today’s  Government.”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  outstanding 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  a  State  Chief  Justice — A  Critical 
Look  at  Trends  in  Today’s  Govern¬ 
ment 

(By  M.T.  Phelps,  chief  justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  Arizona) 

The  Federal  Constitution  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  best  form  of  government 
ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 
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Its  outstanding  characteristic  was  that  it 
created  a  government  of  limited  powers; 
that  it  should  have  only  such  powers  as  were 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution;  that  all  powers  not  so  delegated  to  it 
nor  prohibited  to  the  States  by  it  were  re¬ 
served  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  government 
of  laws,  and  that  those  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  trust  in  its  administration  were  to 
be  bound  by  its  provisions  to  function 
within  their  constitutional  limitations. 

These  limitations  were  observed  for  125 
years,  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  we  became 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  and, 
by  reason  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
genius  of  our  people,  we  became  the  most 
prosperous  and  we  are  unquestionably  the 
most  advanced  nation  today  in  the  field  of 
the  applied  sciences.  We  were  beginning  to 
enter  the  field  of  mass  production,  not  only 
of  the  necessities  of  life  but  of  the  luxuries 
as  well. 

It  was  at  about  that  period  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  to  which  I  belong  was  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  action  endowed  with  the  richest 
heritage  of  any  generation  in  history,  and, 
oh,  how  woefully  we  have  failed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

At  that  time  our  individual  liberties  un¬ 
der  the  protective  shield  of  the  Constitution 
were  yet  intact.  We  then  had  the  right  to 
own  property,  real  and  personal,  and  to  use 
it  as  we  desired  so  long  as  we  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  others.  And  we  had 
the  right  to  contract  to  sell  it  to  whomso¬ 
ever  we  pleased  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  source.  Or  we  had  the  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell  to  persons  to  whom  we  did  not 
wish  to  sell. 

Today  we  are  forbidden  to  use  our  real 
property  as  is  our  constitutional  right,  and 
we  are  denied  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
persons  to  whom  we  do  not  desire  to  sell. 
We  then  had  the  right  to  keep  it  as  against 
the  wishes,  plans  or  schemes  of  any  group 
or  groups  of  persons  as  long  as  we  lived. 
Today,  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Act  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  United  States  Congress,  if 
implemented  by  State  or  local  law,  we  can  be 
forced  to  sell  our  homes  against  our  wishes, 
to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  some  city¬ 
planning  commission. 

There  is  now  a  nationwide  movement 
being  vigorously  advocated  by  27  liberal  or¬ 
ganizations  to  enact  in  every  State  in  the 
uqion  a  law  that  carries  the  innocent  title 
of  a  “fair  housing”  law  which  makes  it  a 
crime  punishable  by  both  a  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  property  owner,  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  real  estate  agent  or  other 
person  to  purchase  his  property,  for  the 
owner  to  inquire  as  to  the  color  or  race  of 
the  prospective  purchaser. 

This  law  has  been  enacted  already  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  Colorado  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  It  was  introduced  in  13  States  last 
year  and  would  have  passed  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Legislature  but  for  the  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  great  constitutional  lawyer  in 
Providence.  Watch  for  it  here  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature. 

If  you  advertise  an  apartment  in  your 
home  or  apartment  house,  such  an  inquiry 
as  above  mentioned  will  subject  you  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  the  bill  passes. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  right  to  will  our 
property  to  whomsoever  we  pleased  without 
the  slightest  fear  that,  a  hundred  years  after 
our  death  and  the  valid  judgment  of  a  court 
distributing  it  to  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
bounty,  some  court  would  decree  such  will 
to  be  void  because  its  provisions  did  not 
conform  with  their  more  modern  view  of 
justice.  Sadly,  that  is  no  longer  true— the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1954  set  aside  a  will 
executed  in  1835  and  named  beneficiaries 
thereof  persons  expressly  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  will. 
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ENTRY  "WITHOUT  A  SEARCH  WARRANT” 

At  that  time  our  home  was  our  castle,  and 
no  one  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  could  enter  it  against  our  wishes  with¬ 
out  a  search  warrant,  hut  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  recently  held 
that  a  city  health  inspector  could  enter  the 
home  of  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  without  a 
search  warrant  to  ascertain  its  sanitary 
condition. 

At  that  time  we  were  free  as  individuals  if 
engaged  in  farming  to  grow  whatever  crops 
upon  our  own  soil  our  judgment  dictated 
to  be  for  our  best  interest.  No  Government 
agent  snooped  around  armed  with  the  pur¬ 
ported  authority  of  Congress  to  tell  us  how 
many  acres  we  could  plant  to  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice  or  tobacco  and  to  then  and  there 
Impose  a  fine  upon  us  if  he  discovered  we 
had  exceeded  the  acreage  prescribed  in  the 
act  which  we  could  grow  upon  a  farm  in 
our  class.  We  then  had  the  right  to  due 
process  of  law  in  a  court  of  justice  and  to 
produce  evidence  in  our  defense  before  the 
fine  was  fixed. 

No  authority  was  then  vested  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  to  tell  a  cottongrower  who 
procured  his  laborers  through  a  U.S.  em¬ 
ployment  agency  the  minimum  wage  he  was 
required  to  pay  his  cottonpickers  measured 
by  the  highest  wage  paid  by  any  farmer  in 
the  area  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  parties  or  the  quality  of  the  cotton  to 
be  picked. 

Nor  was  the  Secretary  of  Labor  vested  with 
power  to  close  labor  camps  because  of  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions,  as  was  done  recently  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.,  according  to  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  September  17  of  this 
year.  Public  health  and  public  morals  were 
a  matter  of  local  concern,  and  such  action 
was  taken  only  after  a  hearing  before  a 
proper  tribunal  and  judgment  pronounced 
after  hearing. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
whether  justified  or  not,  in  either  case  is 
the  action  of  a  government  of  men  and  not 
a  government  of  laws.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
dictator.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  do 
what  he  is  reputed  to  have  done;  if  Con¬ 
gress  can  enact  a  law  of  that  kind,  then 
Congress  can  authorize  the  Secretary  or 
other  public  official  to  close  your  home  and 
forbid  your  occupation  of  it  upon  any  spe¬ 
cious  ground  it  may  assign  as  the  reason 
therefor. 

At  that  time  a  local  contractor  in  Phoenix 
or  elsewhere  engaged  in  the  installation  of 
plumbing  or  in  building  houses  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  or  a  business  affect¬ 
ing  interstate  commerce  because  some  of  the 
materials  used  by  him  came  from  without 
the  borders  of  the  State. 

At  that  time  State  courts  determined 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  legal  rights  of  parties 
to  a  contract  executed  in  the  State  lor  the 
performance  of  work  within  the  State.  In 
fact,  the  right  of  the  State  courts  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  jurisdiction  had  never  been 
questioned  under  such  circumstances. 

But  today,  if  it  involves  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  such  contractor  and  a  labor  union 
and  an  unfair  labor  practice  is  charged, 
whether  true  or  not,  and  often  whether  there 
is  even  a  semblance  of  interstate  commerce 
involved,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and,  even 
though  it  refuses  to  entertain  jurisdiction 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be¬ 
fore  a  State  court  in  the  exercise  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  of  the  people  may  assume  ju¬ 
risdiction  it  must  petition  such  Federal 
administrative  board  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  more  out  of 
harmony  with  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  reserved  to  the 


States  or  to  the  people  all  powers  not  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Federal  Government? 

At  that  time  window  washers  and  jan¬ 
itors  were  not  engaged  in  Interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  a  business  affecting  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and,  therefore,  were  not  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  merely 
because  they  worked  in  a  building  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  tenant  who  was 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  They  must  now  obey  the 
ipse  dixit  of  Federal  regulatory  bodies. 

At  that  time  we  were  allowed  to  choose 
our  associates  in  accordance  with  long- es¬ 
tablished  customs  of  all  enlightened  peo¬ 
ples.  This  was  considered  by  them  to  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Today 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decrees  with  whom 
we  shall  associate — not  only  in  our  schools 
but  also  in  our  neighborhoods — by  declaring 
null  and  void  all  restrictions  in  deeds  of  con¬ 
veyance  relating  to  race  or  color.  This  is 
true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
use  to  which  we  may  put  that  which  we  own 
that  constitutes  property,  rather  than  the 
ownership  thereof.  Ownership  of  either 
reality  or  personalty  without  the  right  to  use 
it  is  not  property  nor  a  property  right.  One 
never  knows  if  he  belongs  to  the  400  until 
that  Court  prescribes  his  niche  in  society. 

GOVERNMENT  VERSUS  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  engaged  In  business  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Today,  it  is  reputed  to 
be  financing  approximately  700  big  corpora¬ 
tions  split  up  into  about  3,000  companies, 
all  of  which  are  tax  free  and  actively  com¬ 
peting  with  private  enterprise.  This  includes 
TVA,  its  fertilizer  plants,  etc.  The  reputed 
value  of  these  enterprises  is  over  $50  billion, 
which,  if  privately  owned  and  subject  to 
taxation,  would  lighten  our  taxload  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  urban-renewal 
projects,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  and  which,  up  to  date,  have  cost  the 
taxpayers  $344,300,000.  This  is  socialism  in 
action  in  our  country,  just  as  the  ownership 
of  over  $50  billion  of  industrial  plants  by 
the  Government  is  socialism  at  work. 

At  that  time,  as  above  stated,  the  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government  were  functioning  within  con¬ 
stitutional  limitations,  and  the  respective 
States  of  the  Union  were  in  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  matters  then  considered  as  purely 
local  in  character,  including  their  free  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  agricultural  pursuits,  etc. 
Each  State  prosecuted  without  question 
from  any  source  all  crimes  committed  within 
its  borders  in  violation  of  its  statutes.  To¬ 
day  we  must  surrender  this  sovereign  right 
to  the  Federal  Government  if  it  has  a  law  on 
the  same  subject,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
preempted  the  field. 

We  may  not  now  preserve  the  morals  of 
our  people.  Within  the  past  3  months  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  which  held  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  book,  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,”  was 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  and  should  be  suppressed.  The 
book  winked  at  adultery  in  certain  cases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  a  different  concept  of  what  constituted 
immorality  and  reversed  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision,  forcing  the  citizens  of 
New  York  to  accept  the  book  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not. 

The  first  outright  defection  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  first 
10  amendments  as  adopted  was  the  adoption 
of  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
In  1913  providing  for  a  tax  on  Incomes  from 
all  sources.  That  amendment  placed  no 
limitations  whatever  upon  the  amount  of 
taxes  the  Government  could  levy  and  collect 
in  proportion  to  one’s  personal  income.  All 


taxes  previously  provided  for  were  limited  by 
the  Constitution. 

We  were  Induced  by  proponents  of  a  new 
and  strange  philosophy  to  sow  the  wind,  and 
we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  which  is 
rapidly  leading  us  into  national  bankruptcy. 
It  is  the  source  of  all  funds  for  foreign  aid, 
farm  subsidies,  Federal  aid  to  public  schools, 
and  the  500  to  700  million  dollars  assigned 
to  the  President  for  emergency  use  to  correct 
the  economic  imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world. 

When  the  income  tax  amendment  is  re¬ 
pealed,  these  frills,  this  waste,  will  go,  too, 
and  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  will  cease  to  dictate 
the  policies  of  our  Government.  There  will 
be  sufficient  funds  to  adequately  finance  the 
Federal  Government  if  waste  and  intermed¬ 
dling  in  nongovernmental  functions  is  elimi¬ 
nated. 

FOREIGN  AID - WILLFULLY  WASTED 

Engaging  in  business  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise,  foreign  aid,  farm  subsi¬ 
dies,  Federal  aid  to  public  schools  is  wholly 
unconstitutional.  The  funds  used  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  are  willfully  wasted  and,  if  properly 
investigated,  would  amount  to  a  national 
scandal.  Yet  Mr.  Fulbright,  head  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  makes  the  statement  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  21  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that 
the  way  to  win  the  cold  war  is  to  spend 
more  money.  He  urges  the  President  to  in¬ 
crease  spending  for  public  schools,  for  weap¬ 
ons  of  defense,  for  airbases  around  the 
world,  for  foreign  aid  and  civil  defense.  He 
dismissed  as  nonsense  the  idea  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  more  spending. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  quality  of  states¬ 
manship  at  the  head  of  our  Nation  today. 
With  a  national  debt  of  approximately  $290 
billion,  as  against  approximately  $16  bil¬ 
lion  in  1928;  with  our  national  budget  for 
1959  at  $77  billion,  leaving  an  estimated  def¬ 
icit  of  $12  billion  for  this  year,  as  against 
approximately  a  billion-dollar  budget  in 
1912  and  1913,  for  the  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
make  a  statement  like  that  for  publication 
is  an  effrontery.  It  is  more  than  that — it  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people. 

Our  dollar  Is  worth  47  cents  plus  today; 
our  gold  reserve  at  Fort  Knox  is  rapidly 
shrinking,  with  less  than  $20  billion  left. 
There  is  outstanding  against  this  reserve 
foreign  obligations,  according  to  recent  re¬ 
ports  of  $12  billion  which  is  payable  in  gold 
on  demand.  If  demand  is  made,  pur  gold  re¬ 
serve  will  drop  to  less  than  8  billion  and  the 
American  dollar  will  have  no  value  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  its  purchasing 
power  will  be  nil  at  home.  Legally,  we  are 
not  on  the  gold  standard,  but  watch  the 
value  of  the  dollar  skid  when  the  gold  at 
Fort  Knox  is  shipped  to  Europe. 

We  are  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  Marx 
plan  as  set  forth  in  his  "Manifesto.” 

DANGER  IN  THE  KHRUSHCHEV  VISIT 

It  is  later  than  we  think.  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  visit  just  recently  is  significant — he 
sought  disarmament.  This  was  predicted 
years  ago,  and  it  was  said  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  easily  persuaded  to  disarm. 
With  Khrushchev’s  record,  would  you  trust 
him?  I  certainly  would  not,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  views  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

But  the  frightening  aspect  of  this  move  by 
Khrushchev  is  that  we  have  surrendered  to 
the  United  Nations  the  power  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  other  nations  to  disarm  and, 
only  last  week,  the  United  Nations  made  It 
known  through  the  press  that  It  was  glad 
the  Big  Four  were  considering  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  disarmament,  but  their  conclusion, 
they  said,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
treated  as  advisory  only  and  the  commission 
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set  up  in  the  United  Nations  would  make 
the  final  decision  in  the  matter.  With  a 
pro-Communlst  organization  to  decide  these 
matters,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  United 
Nations? 

You  recently  read  of  their  present  negoti¬ 
ations  to  socialize  South  American  nations, 
which,  if  it  takes  place,  will  so  strangle  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  that  we  cannot  long 
endure  even  if  we  were  not  cursed  with 
other  ills  that  are  gradually  but  surely  lead¬ 
ing  us  into  a  dictatorship  and  eventually 
into  world  government.  On  October  26  Mr. 
Lodge  joined  with  a  Russian  representative 
to  present  to  the  United  Nations  a  resolution 
favoring  disarmament. 

I  am  making  a  study  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  in  an  attempt  to  analyze 
and  interpret  its  meaning  and,  although  it 
contains  no  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  United  Nations  and  apparently  intended 
to  conceal  more  than  it  reveals,  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  result  of  a  communistic  con¬ 
spiracy  more  dangerous  to  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  than  Soviet  Russia  is  today,  although  I 
am  not  discounting  the  dangers  Russia  pre¬ 
sents  to  our  freedom. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  was  extremely 
unwise  to  invite  Khrushchev  to  the  United 
States.  He  will  translate  into  falsehood 
everything  we  said  or  did  in  every  instance 
and  his  people  will  have  a  worse  impression 
of  us  than  they  now  have. 

His  insincerity  in  proclaiming  he  favors 
peace  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  action  of 
the  Russian  lords  jamming  the  Voice  of 
America  to  the  people  of  Russia  on  all  re¬ 
ports  from  America  concerning  his  visit  here 
except  the  occurrence  upon  his  arrival.  He 
has  recently  announced  he  will  aid  China  in 
recovering  Formosa.  His  henchmen  have 
treated  members  of  our  Embassy  with  total 
disrespect  and  he  is  now  fostering  Chinese 
invasion  of  Tibet  and  Laos. 

The  worst  effect  of  his  visit  is  the  loss  of 
confidence  of  those  already  enslaved  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  who  would  be  our  strongest  support 
in  the  event  of  a  shooting  war  with  Russia. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFEREES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  it  has  been  established  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  modeled  his  Federal  elec¬ 
tion  referee  bill  after  one  of  the  infamous 
Reconstruction  Acts,  I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  entitled  to  ask  Mr. 
Rogers,  “Why?” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
Attorney  General  Rogers  has  preached, 
both  before  and  since  assuming  the  office 
he  now  holds,  about  congested  dockets  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  need  for 
more  Federal  judges  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  if  the  dockets  of  our  Federal  courts 
are  as  congested  as  Mr.  Rogers  contends 
he  would  want  to  increase  the  burden 
by  forcing  Federal  courts  to  assume  re¬ 
ceivership  of  State  and  local  election 
machinery. 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
congestion  is  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Rogers 
would  have  us  believe,  but,  rather,  that 
he  wants  to  see  judges  recommended  by 
him  put  on  the  Federal  benches  of  the 
land  to  administer  such  a  law? 

And,  Mr.  President,  since  most  of  the 
so-called  congestion  in  Federal  courts 
apparently  exists  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  North,  is  it  not  possible  that  Mr. 
Rogers  wants  election  referees  appointed 
by  Federal  judges  recommended  by  him 
to  assure  that  the  closely-divided  vote  in 


pivotal  metropolitan  areas  goes  to  the 
Republicans  rather  than  to  the  Dem- 
crats? 

Could  it  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
is  looking  at  this  scheme  through  the 
eyes  of  a  potential  candidate  for  Vice 
President? 

Could  it  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  revival  of 
“Davenportism”  on  a  national  scale,  with 
himself  both  appointing  the  judges  who 
name  the  election  referees  and  then 
prosecuting  before  those  same  judges  the 
cases  their  referees  make? 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
at  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  at  face 
value  Mr.  Rogers’  pious  contention  that 
his  only  interest  is  in  protecting  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  owes  the  citizens  of  this  country 
some  frank  answers  about  just  exactly 
what  he  does  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi’.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  said  in  his  budget  message, 
delivered  to  this  body  on  January  18: 

Effective  management  of  a  (national)  debt 
of  this  size  requires  a  reasonable  distribution 
among  -  securities  maturing  at  different 
times.  *  *  *  As  long  as  the  rate  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  newly  issued  bonds  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  present  statutory  ceiling  of  4(4 
percent,  it  is  impossible  to  issue  and  sell  any 
marketable  securities  of  over  5  years’ 
maturity. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  borrowing  in  a 
limited  sector  of  the  market  is  an  expensive 
and  inefficient  way  to  manage  the  debt. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  not  a  new  request;  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  continuously  urged  congres¬ 
sional  action  for  almost  a  year. 

In  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  yesterday,  January  31,  1960,  I 
found  an  interesting  editorial  entitled 
“Realism  on  Interest  Rates.”  This  piece 
discusses  the  Joint  Economic  Commit¬ 
tees’  recently  issued  study  on  employ¬ 
ment,  economic  growth,  and  price  levels. 
It  expresses  both  criticism  and  support 
on  various  elements  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration’s  economic  policies. 

But  the  principal  point  of  the  editorial, 
Mr.  President,  is  interest  rates  on  long¬ 
term  Treasury  bonds,  and  here  the  ad¬ 
ministrations’  policy  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  newspaper  usually  concerned 
with  aspects  of  growth.  The  editorial, 
indeed,  claims  that  those  who  stand  op¬ 
posed  to  the  request  of  the  President  on 
the  removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling 
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on  long-term  bonds  have  retreated  fi’om 
reality.  Also,  the  editorial  states: 

It  seems  plain  enough  that  the  existence 
of  the  ceiling,  far  from  holding  down  in¬ 
terest,  is  presently  contributing  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  of  the  Federal  interest  burden 
and  to  the  high  level  of  interest  rates 
generally. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  also  pointed  out  to  this  body 
on  January  14  that  we  have  statistics 
which  show  generally  that  we  are  now 
paying  a  higher  interest  rate  for  short¬ 
term  money  than  we  are  on  20-year 
bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  Senate  col¬ 
leagues  to  support  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  on  lifting  the  arbitrary  and  out¬ 
moded  4(4  percent  ceiling,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  before  the  situation  grows 
even  worse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realism  on  Interest  Rates 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  against  lifting  the  4(4  percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term  Treasury 
bonds  seriously  marred  what,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  was  a  highly  useful  summary  of  its 
year-long  study  of  employment,  growth  and 
price  levels.  To  be  sure  there  are,  as  the 
Republican  minority  complains,  a  number  of 
political  overtones — such  as  the  frequent 
and  somewhat  arbitrary  choice  of  the  years 
1953-1959  to  illustrate  economic  trends  that 
might  better  be  viewed  over  a  longer  period. 
But  such  diversions  can  be  understood,  if 
not  countenanced.  They  do  not  invalidate 
the  main  theme  of  the  report,  which  is  that 
the  country  can  do  much  better  in  economic 
growth  than  it  has  lately  done. 

On  the  interest  rate  ceiling,  however,  the 
Democratic  majority  simply  retreats  from 
reality.  As  conditions  for  lifting  the  ceiling, 
the  majority  Members  propose  a  number  of 
reforms  in  debt  marketing,  including  greater 
use  of  auction  sales,  the  disposal  of  long¬ 
term  issues  in  periods  of  recession  and  low- 
interest  rates  (with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  undertake  independent  counter¬ 
cyclical  action  in  the  bond  market  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  promoting  recovery)  and  other 
steps  calculated  to  lengthen  the  average 
maturity  of  the  debt  and  reduce  total  in¬ 
terest  costs.  Some  of  these  measures  may 
have  much  merit.  But  as  Republican  Sen¬ 
ator  Javits  observes  in  his  supplemental 
views,  “they  are  not  likely  to  change  mate¬ 
rially  the  debt  management  problems  facing 
the  country  right  now.”  The  minority  urges 
that  Congress  promptly  remove  the  4(4  per¬ 
cent  ceiling,  as  the  President  repeatedly  has 
requested.  And  two  Democratic  members. 
Representatives  Bolling  and  Coffin,  grant 
that  “there  is  .no  logical  reason  for  an  arbi¬ 
trary  4(4  percent  ceiling.” 

As  the  Republican  dissent  notes,  “refusal 
to  abolish  the  4(4  -percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  provides  no  ceiling  on  interest  at  all. 
It  simply  places  a  ceiling  on  maturities  (5 
years) ,  thus  forcing  the  Treasury  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  multitude  of  short-term  bor¬ 
rowers,  sending  these  rates  higher  and 
higher.”  There  is  sound  reason  to  agree 
with  the  minority’s  observation  that  a  long¬ 
term  bond  might  well  have  sold  for  less 
than  the  5  percent-plus  rate  commanded  by 
the  last  short-term  Treasury  offering.  As  a 
result  of  its  confinement,  by  law,  to  the 
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short-term  market,  the  Treasury  has  been 
obliged  to  Increase  Its  maturities  in  the 
under-5-year  category  substantially.  The 
average  maturity  of  the  debt  fell  last  year 
from  a  high  of  four  years,  nine  months  to 
four  years,  four  months. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  refuse  to  support  removal  of 
the  long-term  interest  ceiling  largely  because 
this  appears,  on  its  surface,  to  be  a  move  to¬ 
ward  higher  interest  costs — or  perhaps  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to 
explain.  But  It  seems  plain  enough  that 
the  existence  of  the  ceiling,  far  from  hold¬ 
ing  down  interest,  is  presently  contributing 
to  the  substantial  rise  of  the  Federal  interest 
burden  and  to  the  high  level  of  interest  rates 
generally.  Unless  Congress  means  to  leave 
the  Treasury  in  a  well-nigh  impossible  situa¬ 
tion  in  meeting  the  forthcoming  burden  of 
refinancing,  It  ought  to  rise  above  the 
political  fray — "rather  than  leave  undone,” 
as  Mr.  Javits  said,  “something  which  is  in 
the  national  interest.” 


AGRICULTURE’S  MEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

AWARDS  IN  GEORGIA,  FLORIDA, 

AND  ALABAMA 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Progressive  Farmer  magazine,  in  its 
January  1960  issue,  devoted  an  article  to 
the  publication’s  choices  for  Agriculture’s 
Men  of  the  Year  Awards  in  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

In  my  own  State  the  coveted  honor 
went  to  the  Honorable  Phil  Campbell. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  my  State.  He  is  one  of  the 
able  young  public  servants  who  is  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  field  of  agriculture, 
and  I  publicly  commend  him  for  his 
many  accomplishments,  which  have 
brought  this  recognition  from  such  an 
authoritative  source. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  noted  that  the 
Florida  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Holland,  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla., 
who  is  the  brother  of  my  good  friend  and 
our  admired  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Spessard  L.  Holland.  It  is  evident  that 
ability  in  the  agricultural  field  is  among 
the  many  talents  inherent  in  the  Holland 
family.  The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  has  served  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion  for  many  years  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  is  perhaps  the  best  in¬ 
formed  man  in  the  United  States  on  all 
phases  of  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  together  with  related  stories 
from  the  Winter  Haven  Herald  and  the 
Lakeland  Ledger,  two  of  Florida’s  out¬ 
standing  newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Campbell — A  Lifelong  Farmer  Working 
for  Farm  People 

Phil  Campbell,  Georgia’s  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  has  proved  friend  to  both  farmer 
and  all  other  citizens  of  the  State  in  these 
among  numerous  other  ways : 

He  helped  put  in  a  quality  program  on 
State  farm  markets.  Georgia  farmers  are 
encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  high-quality 
fruit  and  vegetables.  He  helped  plan  and 


complete  the  building  of  a  $10  million  At¬ 
lanta  State  farmers  market.  He  started 
major  improvements  on  other  Georgia  farm 
markets. 

He  launched  a  program  to  get  rid  of  bru¬ 
cellosis  in  Georgia  cattle  by  1960.  This  has 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  Georgia 
farmers.  Now  157  of  the  State's  159  counties 
have  been  cleaned  up. 

He  started  a  program  to  promote  meat- 
type  hogs  in  Georgia  and  to  improve  sell¬ 
ing  of  these,  so  farmers  would  get  better 
prices. 

He  has  worked  to  improve  quality  of 
Georgia-produced  eggs.  In  spite  of  price 
difficulties,  Georgia’s  egg  industry  is  growing. 

In  cooperation  with  other  southern  com¬ 
missioners  of  agriculture,  he  has  helped  get 
Federal  funds  to  get  rid  of  screwworms  and 
fire  ants  in  Georgia.  He  is  also  behind  the 
program  to  get  rid  of  white-fringed  beetles. 

He  helped  start  inspection  of  poultry  proc¬ 
essing  plants  to  protect  buyers  and  promote 
almost  nationwide  selling  of  Georgia  broilers. 

In  1957  he  led  a  movement  by  Georgia 
farmers  which  gives  tobacco  growers  a 
"say-so”  in  opening  of  tobacco  markets  in 
their  State. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  extension 
service  and  the  crop  reporting  service,  he 
has  published  a  farm  history  of  each  county 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Clarke  County, 
Ga,  has  been  a  dairy  and  cotton  farmer 
since  he  was  18.  He  milked  cows  and  grew 
cotton  on  his  Oconee  County  farm  while 
studying  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  was  elected  commissioner  of 
agriculture  in  1954  and  reelected  in  1958. 
He  has  continued  to  live  on  and  operate  his 
farm  near  Watkinsville. 

Mr.  Holland — Research  Has  Led  to  Varied 
Service 

Frank  Lassetter  Holland  has  not  only 
worked  for,  but  has  spoken  and  fought  for 
Florida  farmers  for  more  than  three  decades. 
As  manager  of  the  Florida  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  since  its  founding  early 
in  1933,  he  and  his  organization  have  coop¬ 
erated  in  every  proper  way  with  public  agen¬ 
cies  and  institutions  and  other  farm  groups 
for  the  good  of  Florida  agriculture  and  its 
people. 

The  institute  began  with  11  members.  It 
now  has  46  commercial  and  cooperative  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  pesticide  manufacturers  working 
closely  together.  The  institute  encourages 
research  to  find  the  best  fertilization  pro¬ 
gram  for  specific  crops  and  soils — the  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  produce  highest  returns  from 
the  dollars  invested  in  fertilizer.  It  works 
to  find  the  most  effective  controls  for  plant 
insects  and  diseases;  and  to  obtain  legisla¬ 
tion  fair  to  both  consumer  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  insisting  on  proper  labeling,  sampling, 
and  inspection  to  protect  the  consumer. 

"The  Florida  Agricultural  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  with 
research,  but  never  attempts  to  influence 
research  results,”  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Beckenbach, 
director  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  "As  soon  as  our  research 
shows  the  most  desirable  plant  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram,  FAR  I  and  its  member  companies  adopt 
it.” 

As  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  chairman 
of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Council,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  has  helped  obtain  more  nearly  adequate 
State  appropriations  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search  and  extension  work.  He  is  secretary 
of  the  Florida  conference  group,  composed 
of  representatives  of  grower  organizations, 
industry,  and  college.  This  group  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  Florida  agriculture 
before  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  Congress. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
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with  widespread  influence  in  all  horticul¬ 
tural  fields.  In  1954,  Frank  L.  Holland  re¬ 
ceived  the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  award  of  distinction. 

[From  the  Winter  Haven  Herald,  Winter 
Haven,  Polk  County,  Fla.,  Jan.  15,  I960) 

A  Deserved  Honor  for  Frank  L.  Holland 

Frank  L.  Holland,  one  of  Winter  Haven’s 
most  respected  professional  men  and  civic 
leaders,  has  been  honored  by  being  named 
recipient  of  the  1959  Man  of  the  Year  in 
Service  to  Agriculture  in  Florida  award  by 
the  Progressive  Farmer,  foremost  agricul¬ 
tural  journal  of  the  South.  It  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  14  years  that  a  Winter  Haven 
man  was  so  honored,  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Camp, 
former  head  of  the  State  citrus  experiment 
station  at  Lake  Alfred,  having  received  the 
award  in  1945. 

We  know  of  no  Floridian  more  deserving 
of  the  award  than  Mr.  Holland,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  here  since  its  organization  in  1933. 
Under  his  experienced  guidance  the  Institute 
has  grown  to  represent  46  fertilizer  and  in¬ 
secticide  firms  in  Florida  and  its  contribution 
to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  growth 
of  the  State  has  been  most  impressive  and 
far-reaching.  Holland  has  proved  himself 
truly  the  man  for  the  place  in  his  business 
connections  as  he  has  in  the  many  and 
varied  civic  activities  that  have  made  him 
a  most  valuable  citizen  of  Winter  Haven. 
Outstanding  has  been  his  service  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  citrus  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  many  years.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice  •  President  E.  L.  Davis  of  the 
chamber  speaks  with  deep  appreciation  of 
Holland’s  assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  helping  Winter  Haven  obtain  the  $1  mil¬ 
lion  USD  A  citrus  research  laboratory,  the 
new  State  plant  board  building,  and  the  new 
facilities  of  the  State  Canners  Association. 
He  has  also  served  the  community  in  various 
other  capacities  and  all  spell  out  a  high  type 
of  leadership  which  he  has  also  given  to 
State  horticultural  and  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  The  Herald  and  all  Winter  Haven  ex¬ 
tends  congratulations  on  this  much-deserved 
recognition. 

[From  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  January 
1960] 

Frank  Holland  Honored  for  Agricultural 
Work 

Winter  Haven. — Frank  L.  Holland,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  has  been  named  1959  Man  of  the  Year 
for  Florida  Agriculture  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
by  Alexander  Nunn,  executive  editor  of  the 
magazine  which  is  received  regularly  by 
1,400,000  southern  farm  families.  A  story 
about  the  selection  of  Holland  as  Man  of  the 
Year  appears  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
magazine,  Nunn  said. 

Holland,  a  brother  of  U.S.  Senator 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  of  Bartow,  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Florida  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Institute  since  it  was  founded  in 
1933.  Since  its  inception,  the  institute^has 
grown  from  a  membership  of  11  to  a  group 
of  46  commercial  and  cooperative  fertilizer 
and  pesticide  manufacturers  working  to  im¬ 
prove  Florida  agriculture. 

crop  fertilization  research  conducted 

The  institute  encourages  research  to  find 
the  most  effective  fertilization  programs  for 
specific  crops  and  soils,  and  for  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  controls  for  plant  disease  and  in¬ 
sects.  It  also  works  for  better  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  and  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer 
through  proper  labeling,  sampling  and  in¬ 
spection. 

Holland’s  career  in  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  work  in  Florida  has  brought  him  pre¬ 
vious  honors.  In  1954  he  received  the  award 
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of  distinction  of  the  Florida  Fruit  and  Veg¬ 
etable  Association. 

He  helped  organize  and  was  first  chairman 
of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Council;  he  is 
secretary  of  the  Florida  Conference  Group, 
composed  of  representatives  of  grower  or¬ 
ganizations,  industrial  establishments  and 
colleges;  and  he  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Florida  State  Horticultural  Society,  one  of 
the  oldest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

A  native  of  Bartow,  Holland  attended.  Bar¬ 
tow  public  schools  before  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  where  he  earned  a  degree 
in  agriculture. 

WORLD  WAR  I  VETERAN 

He  entered  the  Army  during  his  last  year 
at  the  university  and  during  World  War  I 
commanded  a  company  of  infantry  overseas. 

The  day  after  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
he  obtained  a  job  with  a  citrus  grower  in 
Polk  County,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
associated  with  citrus  industry  in  all  of  its 
phases. 

In  1927  he  joined  the  extension  service  of 
Florida  as  Polk  County  agricultural  agent,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1933 
to  join  the  Florida  Agricultural  Research 
Institute. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Winter  Haven 
since  1933  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  American  Legion,  the  Elks  Lodge 
and  the  Bartow  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Holland  and  his  wife,  the  former  Miss 
Dorothy  Burwright  of  Bartow,  live  at  324 
Avenue  B,  NE. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  colleague  for  insert¬ 
ing  the  articles  in  the  Record.  And  I 
also  commend  the  Progressive  Farmer 
magazine  for  the  selection  of  these  out¬ 
standing  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  desire  to 
say  a  word  about  Georgia’s  distinguished 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Phil  Campbell.  He  became  a  mem- 
*ber  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
representing  Oconee  County,  when  I  was 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  made  his  liv¬ 
ing,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  milking  cows  and 
growing  cotton  on  a  farm  in  Oconee 
County.  He  served  in  the  general  as¬ 
sembly,  while  he  made  a  living  doing 
the  same  kind  of  wprk.  He  was  elected 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  our 
State.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  He  has  earned  and  richly  deserves 
all  of  the  honors  which  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  Russell]  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  associating 
himself  with  the  statement  I  have  made 
and  for  his  own  remarks  about  Commis¬ 
sioner  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
higher  tribute  which  he  could  have  paid 
any  individual  than  the  statement  he 
made,  that  Commissioner  Campbell  had 
been  able  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
for  the  past  7  years.  That  is  a  real  ac¬ 
complishment. 


DR.  ISRAEL  GOLDSTEIN  TO  DELIVER 
INVOCATION  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein,  rabbi  of  Congregation  B’nai 
Jeshurun  in  New  York  City,  is  to  offer  the 
invocation  this  morning  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Dr.  Goldstein’s  invocation  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  first  prayer  de¬ 
livered  by  a  rabbi  before  the  House.  This 
took  place  on  February  1,-1860,  and  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Morris  J.  Raphall,  then 
rabbi  of  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun. 
Dr.  Raphall’s  prayer  of  100  years  ago  re¬ 
flected  the  tension  and  anxiety  of  a  na¬ 
tion  dn  the  brink  of  a  great  and  costly 
Civil  War.  Times  have  changed,  but  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  American  Jews 
remain  strong. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Goldstein’s  prayer 
is  not  a  beginning.  It  marks  a  100th 
anniversary.  It  is  a  significant  reminder 
of  the  large  and  extremely  significant 
role  which  Jews  have  played  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Nation. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESIDENT  EISEN¬ 
HOWER’S  FARM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  me 
an  analysis  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
farm  proposals  which  show  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  recommendations  would 
studing  the  next  4  years:  increase  farm 
output ;  sharply  reduce  farm  prices ;  and 
significantly  drop  total  farm  cash  re¬ 
ceipts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
sent  me  a  29-page  analysis  in  reply  to 
my  request  last  year  of  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  to  spell  out  for  the  Congress  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Eisenhower  proposals  on 
farmers  In  coming  years. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  hereby 
put  on  notice  that  their  presently  de¬ 
pressed  income  will,  according  to  the 
administration  itself,  fall  even  further 
if  the  President’s  recommendations  are 
put  into  effect.  Already  suffering  from 
a  7-year  depression,  the  farmer  is  here¬ 
with  told  by  the  administration’s  own 
experts  that  the  Eisenhower  program 
spells  a  further  and  deeper  depression. 

To  make  it  worse,  farmers  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  a  development  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  as¬ 
sume;  that  is  that  the  prices  farmers 
pay  both  for  production  and  family  liv¬ 
ing  cost  will  continue  to  rise  relentlessly 
in  the  next  4  years  as  they  have  in  the 
past  4.  If  they  do  so  the  farmers’  di¬ 
minishing  cash  receipts  will  be  eroded 
another  huge  10  percent  by  1963. 

So  the  farmer  is  on  notice  from  this 
administration  that  with  all  the  rosy 
forecasts  of  a  vast  growth  in  American 
wealth  and  prosperity,  the  farmer  is 
going  to  be  left  out;  that  he  will  remain 
the  No.  1  victim  of  economic  injustice. 
In  this  analysis  the  administration  is 
admitting  that  it  knows  this  and  that  it 
is  planning  it  that  way. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
projects  an  increase  of  about  6  percent 


in  farm  output  during  the  period  1960 
through  1963. 

The  Department  analysis  would  antici¬ 
pate,  under  the  Eisenhower  proposals,  a 
drop  of  from  10  percent  to  12  percent  in 
farm  prices  during  the  period. 

The  smaller  drop  would  be  expected 
under  the  first  of  two  alternative  admin¬ 
istration  proposals — a  “transitional  pro¬ 
gram”  with  a  35  percent  increase  in  the 
soil  conservation  reserve,  combined  with 
“some  progress  towards  less  rigid  sup¬ 
port  for  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,” 
but  with  other  programs  remaining  much 
the  same  as  at  present. 

The  other  administration  alternative, 
a  “no-control”  program,  assumes  “the 
average  level  of  supports  for  most  of  the 
major  mandatory  commodities  adjusted 
moderately  downward  and  controls  re¬ 
moved  on  all  commodities  except-  to¬ 
bacco.”  It  would  also  cut  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  to  20  million  acres. 

The  report  predicts  a  drop  in  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  for  farmers  of  $400  million  under 
the  “transitional”  program,  from  $31.8 
billion  in  1960  to  $31.4  billion  in  1963. 
It  anticipates  a  decrease  of  $1.6  billion 
in  cash  receipts — from  $32.4  to  $30.8 — if 
the  “no  control”  program  were  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  True 
D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  significant  report  referred  to. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
first  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  ever  told  the  American  people  what 
the  consequences  of  its  own  proposals 
will  be  if  Congress  puts  them  into  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1960. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  request  for  an  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  on  agriculture  that  might  re¬ 
sult  from  the  adoption  of  the  President’s 
proposals  with  respect  to  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

As  you  know,  the  President’s  message  of 
last  January  did  not  attempt  to  formulate 
a  farm  program  in  any  final  or  rigid  form, 
but  rather  urged  that  Congress  take  steps  to 
establish  more  realistic  and  flexible  levels  of 
price  support  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
easing  production  controls.  In  the  light  of 
this,  it  seemed  to  our  analysts  that  the  best 
way  of  obtaining  the  type  of  estimates  in 
which  you  are  interested  was  to  make  them 
under  a  number  of  alternative  assumptions 
involving  a  fairly  considerable  range  in  the 
price  support  level  and  the  degree  of  produc¬ 
tion  control  involved. 

Though  the  actual  work  in  response  to  your 
request  was  undertaken  early  last  year,  it  was 
several  months  before  a  reasonable  satis¬ 
factory  set  of  preliminary  figures  could  be 
obtained  for  such  a  comprehensive  project. 
While  these  preliminary  figures  were  being 
[reviewed,  we  received  other  requests  for 
projections  of  a  similar  analytic  nature  and 
in  making  these,  advantage  was  taken  of  new 
statistics  relating  to  the  current  year  and  of 
the  results  of  studies  that  had  been  made 
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of  long  time  trends  In  crop  yields.  It  was 
thought  very  desirable,  therefore,  to  reex¬ 
amine  the  preliminary  analysis  made  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  request  In  the  light  of  some 
of  our  subsequent  work  and  to  make  the 
material  submitted  as  up  to  date  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  we  are  transmitting  to  you 
the  final  results  of  the  work  undertaken  at 
your  request.  The  projections  Involved  have 
been  prepared  by  career  technicians  of  the 
Department  In  as  objective  a  way  as  the  basic 
data  and  existing  analytic  methods  permit. 

Your  attention  Is  especially  called  to  the 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  limitation  of 
studies  of  this  type.  We  all  know  that,  In 
trying  to  visualize  the  effect  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  over  a  period  of  years,  there  Is 
a  considerable  latitude  for  Individual  Judg¬ 
ment.  However,  we  believe  that  careful 
study  and  Judicious  use  of  the  estimates  will 
throw  light  upon  the  implications  of  various 
proposals  to  alter  present  farm  programs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Analysis  of  Certain  Alternate 
Farm  Programs 
introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  Is  to  Indicate 
the  approximate  effects  of  specified  farm 
programs  on  agriculture  output,  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers,  and  farm  Income  over 
the  next  4  to  5  years.  The  alternative  pro¬ 
grams  considered  are  based  In  general  on 
the  Idea  that  mandatory  supports  be  related 
to  a  percentage  of  recent  average  market 
prices,  and  that  steady  progress  be  made  in 
the  relaxation  of  production  controls. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED 

Analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  farm 
program  proposals  of  this  nature  is  es¬ 
pecially  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  necessarily  call  for  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  and  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion.  This  feature  is  not,  of  course, 
unique  to  recently  proposed  programs.  In 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  for 
example,  the  prescribed  loan  levels  for 
wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  rice  ranged  from 
52  to  75  percent  of  parity.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  programs  of  this  type 
imply  no  absolute  level  of  price  support 
or  degree  of  production  control,  but  rather 
a  wide  range  of  possibility  for  both.  The 
only  practicable  way  to  analyze  the  impact 
of  such  a  program  is  to  estimate  the  re¬ 
sults  under  a  number  of  alternative  as¬ 
sumptions,  each  of  which  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  a  considerable  degree  of  artificiality, 
but  can  serve  to  indicate  the  range  of  results 
to  which  various  combinations  of  price 
supports,  production  controls,  and  export 
subsidies  might  lead. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  ANALYSES 

Although  the  present  study  represents  a 
special  analytic  effort,  it  is  built  upon  and 
related  to  a  number  of  analyses  previously 
published  by  the  Department.  Between 
1955  and  1957,  several  studies  of  the  effects 
of  alternative  farm  programs  have  been 
prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress. 
The  most  relevant  of  these  were:  “Alterna¬ 
tive  Methods  for  Supporting  Prices  to  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Controlling  Production  of  Milk  and 
Butterfat”  (1955);  “A  Study  of  Various  Two- 
Price  Systems  of  Price  Support  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Which  Could  Be  Made  Applicable  to 
Rice’’  (1955);  “Various  Methods  for  Sup¬ 
porting  the  Price  of  Cotton”  (1956);  and 
“Possible  Methods  of  Improving  the  Feed- 
Grain  Program”  (1957).  On  its  own  initia¬ 
tive,  the  Department  also  published  a  study 
“Estimates  of  Cost  of  Programs  for  Price 
Support  by  Direct  Payments”  in  October 
1957.  The  present  analysis  is  in  a  real  sense 


a  continuation  of  these  earlier  studies,  both 
In  terms  of  estimating  procedures  used  and 
program  implications.  In  recent  months, 
1960-65  projections  of  agricultural  prices 
and  production  under  specified  assumptions 
were  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Ellender.  The  same  basic  methods  of  an¬ 
alysis  have  been  used  in  all  these  studies, 
although  differences  in  major  assumptions 
lead  to  different  results. 


PROGRAM  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  number  of  specific  program  assump¬ 
tions  that  could  be  made  under  the  present 
proposals  are  very  large  indeed.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  production  controls,  for  example, 
one  might  assume  no  controls  over  the  next 
5  years,  fairly  strict  controls,  or  some  pro¬ 
gression  from  fairly  strict  controls  to  no 
controls.  With  respect  to  price  supports, 
many  combinations  are  also  possible,  such 
as  90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year  aver¬ 
age  applied  generally,  75  percent  of  that 
average  applied  generally,  or  something  in 
between.  With  respect  to  exports,  various 
levels  of  commercial  sales,  subsidized  sales, 
or  grants  for  economic  development  might 
be  assumed.  After  examining  a  considerable 
number  of  possible  alternatives,  three  were 
selected  for  intensive  analysis,  although  the 
implications  of  several  others  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  three  program  assumptions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  That  present  programs  continue  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  support  levels  for  other  major 
mandatory  commodities  (wheat,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts)  are  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  for  the  3  preceding  years,  plus  a 
degree  of  control  sufficient  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  in  line  with 
normal  domestic  consumption  and  recent 
levels  of  export.  For  wheat,  controls  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  sufficiently  stringent  to  bring 
about  a  gradual  reduction  in  stocks.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  a  conservation  reserve 
program  is  in  effect.  Opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  desirable  acreage  reserve  level 
vary  considerably  within  a  range  of  about  30 
to  50  million  acres,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  any  particular  optimum 
level.  For  analytical  purposes,  however,  it 
was  assumed  that  acreage  within  that  pro¬ 
gram  increases  gradually  to  a  level  of  about 
40  million  acres  by  the  end  of  the  period. 
In  the  following  writeup,  this  group  of  as¬ 
sumptions  is  referred  to  as  the  “transitional” 
program,  or  program  I. 

2.  That  the  major  commodities  for  which 
price  supports  are  mandatory  are  supported 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  the  3  preceding  years  and 
that,  except  for  tobocco,  no  production  con¬ 
trols  are  in  effect.  Under  this  set  of  assump¬ 
tions,  the  conservation  reserve  program  is 
held  at  the  1959  level  of  about  20  million 
acres.  This  set  of  assumptions  is  referred  to 
as  “no  controls”  or  program  H. 

3.  That  the  prices  of  the  major  mandatory 
commodities  are  supported  at  90  percent  of 


BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Overall  economic  framework 
For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  it  is  assumed 
that  upward  trends  in  population,  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  real  Income  per  capita  will  con¬ 
tinue;  and  that  retail  prices  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers  will  not  rise  significantly 
above  current  levels.  The  projections  cor¬ 
responding  to  these  assumptions  are  shown 
in  the  following  table; 


the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the 
3  preceding  years,  but  with  a  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  sufficient  to  keep  production  of  this 
group  of  commodities,  except  com  and  dairy 
products,  in  line  with  normal  domestic  and 
recent  levels  of  exports.  The  assumption  of 
a  conservation  reserve  rising  to  40  million 
acres  is  also  retained.  During  the  course  of 
the  analysis,  it  developed  that  the  results  un¬ 
der  this  set  of  assumptions  were  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  those  under  the  "trans¬ 
itional”  program.  Hence,  this  analysis  is 
focused  on  the  “transitional”  and  "no  con¬ 
trols”  programs,  with  only  limited  reference 
to  this  third  set  of  assumptions. 

Under  each  of  the  three  program  assump¬ 
tions  it  is  further  assumed  that  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  export  crops  the  relatively  high  levels  of 
exports  reached  during  recent  years  will  be 
maintained  over  the  next  4  or  5  years, 
whether  through  commercial  exports,  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs,  or  some  combination  of 
both.  This  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  being 
made  to  find  additional  outlets  for  our  farm 
products  abroad  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
peace  and  economic  -development. 

The  first,  or  “transitional,”  assumption  is 
used  because  it  recognizes  the  possibility 
that  the  present  programs  for  cotton,  corn, 
rice,  and  dairy  products  may  well  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  great  change,  but  that  some 
progress  may  be  made  toward  less  rigid  sup¬ 
port  levels  for  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
The  second,  or  “no  controls,”  set  of  assump¬ 
tions  is  designed  to  show  the  results  if  the 
average  level  of  support  for  most  of  the  major 
mandatory  commodities  is  adjusted  moder¬ 
ately  downward,  and  controls  are  removed  on 
all  commodities  except  tobacco.  In  this  lat¬ 
ter  case,  controls  were  retained  for  tobacco 
because  of  the  small  acreage  involved,  the 
great  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  controls  were  dropped  and  the  fact  that 
controls  on  tobacco  have  been  relatively 
successful,  with  tobacco  growers  approving 
acreage  limitations  on  most  types  by  heavy 
majorities. 

The  estimates  arrived  at  under  these  two 
assumptions  are  shown  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail.  The  basic  tables  for  the  principal  com¬ 
modities  affected  by  price  support  programs 
typically  show  production,  prices,  cash  re¬ 
ceipts,  exports,  acreage,  and  changes  in 
stocks. 

Since  a  flexible  range  of  price  supports 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  the  average 
market  price  during  the  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  years  has  been  widely  discussed,  the 
question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  why  a  set  of 
estimates  is  not  presented  across  the  board 


Table  1. — Overall  economic  assumptions 


Item 

Unit 

1958 

Projected 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Population  1 . . . . . . 

Million . . 

174.1 

310.6 

1,784 

123.5 

293 

179.8 

338.0 

1,878 

124 

300 

182.6 

351.0 

1,919 

124 

300 

185.4 

364.0 

1,959 

124 

300 

188.1 

378.0 

2,003 

124 

300 

Disposable  income  2 . . . . 

Per  capita  disposable  income 3 . . 

Billion  dollars _ 

Dollars _ _ 

1947-49=100 . 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  including  interest,  taxes, 
and  wages. 

1910-14=100 . 

1  Total  population  including  Armed  Forces  overseas.  Figure  for  I960  is  Census  Bureau  projection.  Estimates 
for  other  years  later  than  1958  are  interpolations  based  on  Census  Bureau  projections  for  1960  and  1965. 

■  Income  estimates  tor  1960  and  later  years  assume  1958  price  level. 
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at  the  75-percent  level.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  have  been  no  indications  that 
supports  at  this  level  would  be  employed 
generally  or  for  any  extended  period.  How¬ 
ever,  there  may  be  instances  where  it  would 
be  desirable  to  reduce  supports  toward  this 
lower  level,  and  the  implications  of  these  will 
be  discussed  separately  after  presentation  of 
the  results  arrived  at  under  the  two  principal 
analytic  assumptions. 

Limitations  of  the  study 

Any  analysis  of  this  type  is  subject  to  a 
number  of  important  limitations  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind  if  the  results  are  to  be 
usefully  interpreted.  Accordingly,  these  will 
be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

1.  The  estimates  presented  are  built  on  a 
review  of  average  statistical  relationships 
between  supply,  prices,  and  consumption 
and  longtime  trends,  toegther  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  specialists  in  the  respective  com¬ 
modity  fields.  The  individual  commodity 
estimates  are  not  of  uniform  reliability. 
Statistical  information  and  knowledge  of 
economic  relationships  differ  widely  among 
commodities.  The  production  response  of 
crops  that  have  been  under  control  for  long 
periods  are  particularly  difficult  to  estimate 
under  competitive  conditions.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  applies  to  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  controversial  crops;  namely, 
cotton  and  wheat.  Further,  margins  of 
error  are  especially  wide  for  crops  whose 
acreage  and  production  are  normally  very 
small. 

2.  Estimates  of  commodity  aggregates 
tend  to  be  more  reliable  than  those  for  in¬ 
dividual  commodities,  and  larger  aggregates 
tend  to  be  more  reliable  than  smaller  ones. 
Thus,  it  would  normally  be  expected  that 
estimates  for  a  large  crop  such  as  corn 
would  be  subject  to  a  smaller  percentage  of 
error  than  for  a  small  crop  such  as  rye;  that 
estimates  for  grains  as  a  total  would  be  more 
accurate  than  the  estimates  for  any  single 
grain;  and  that  estimates  for  the  total  of 
all  crops  would  be  more  accurate  than  those 
for  subaggregates,  such  as  food  grains  and 
feed  grains. 

3.  Analysis  of  a  program  applied  to  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  whole  is  inherently  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  more  subject  to  error  than  analysis 
of  a  proposed  program  applicable  to  a  single 
commodity  or  t(o  a  few  related  commodities. 
For  example,  in  analyzing  the  impact  of  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  a  particular  program,  such 
as  dairy  products  or  cotton,  one  can  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  other  influences 
within  the  agricultural  economy  can  be  held 
constant.  In  analyzing  an  overall  program, 
this  simplifying  assumption  is  precluded. 
One  must,  for  example,  consider  all  the  inter¬ 
relationships  among  such  crops  as  cotton, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans,  and  in 
turn,  the  interrelationships  among  the  feed 
grains  and  all  the  livestock  items.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  problem  not  only  makes 
the  analysis  far  more  complicated,  but  multi¬ 
plies  the  possibility  of  error  for  individual 
commodity  estimates. 

4.  The  application  of  uniform  program 
assumptions  to  all  commodities  introduces 
a  degree  of  artificiality  that  may  be  unreal¬ 
istic  for  particular  commodities.  However, 
any  attempt  to  avoid  this  by  introducing 
numerous  special  assumptions  for  particul- 
lar  commodities  would  require  prejudgment 
of  policy  decisions.  The  introduction  of  ad¬ 
justments  of  this  sort  is  obviously  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  particular  study. 

5.  The  study  is  limited  to  the  effects  of 
the  assumed  conditions  on  production, 
prices,  cash  receipts,  and  changes  in  stocks. 
The  equally  important  problem  of  Govern¬ 
ment  cost,  which  involves  estimates  of  stor¬ 
age  cost,  administrative  expenses,  and  losses 
In  export  subsidies  was  not  a  part  of  the 
study. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

Before  presenting  the  numerical  results,  a 
few  general  observations  are  in  order. 

1.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  high 
support  levels  have  contributed  to  exces¬ 
sive  production,  increasing  surplus  stocks, 
and  high  Government  costs. 

2.  The  downward  adjustment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  to  lowered  support  prices, 
particularly  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  the  feed 
grains,  necessarily  takes  place  over  time,  and 
the  rate  of  adjustment  cannot  be  gaged  with 
any  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Having  made 
relatively  large  investments  in  land  and 
capital  equipment,  farmers  are  reluctant  to 
reduce  inputs  until  the  prospect  of  low  prices 
over  a  fairly  long  period  become  rather  defi¬ 
nitely  established.  Thus,  the  shorter  the  ad¬ 
justment  period  that  is  looked  at  in  con¬ 
junction  with  lower  prices,  the  poorer  ap¬ 
pears  the  price  and  income  position  of  the 
farmers.  The  longer  the  period,  the  more 
likely  that  farmers  will  reduce  excessive 
commitments,  turn  to  better  alternatives, 
and  bring  about  some  improvement  in  their 
price  and  income  position. 

3.  The  prospects  of  improving  agricul¬ 
ture’s  position  through  greater  flexibility  in 
price  supports  is  not  uniform  for  all  seg¬ 
ments.  The  most  promising  area  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  additional  price  flexibility  is 
in  the  livestock-dairy-feed  sector,  provided 
that  some  means  can  be  found  for  prevent¬ 
ing  excess  acreage  in  wheat  and  cotton  from 
being  diverted  into  production  of  surplus 
feed  supplies. 

4.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  size  of 
any  conservation  reserve  program  is  of  very 
great  importance.  The  more  effectively  this 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  cotton  and  wheat 
growing  areas,  the  better  the  chance  of 
bringing  about  needed  adjustments,  of  lim¬ 
iting  the  decline  in  income  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  crops,  and  of  introducing 
more  flexible  and  competitive  pricing  in  the 
livestock-dairy-feed  segment. 

5.  Finally,  it  needs  to  be  especially  em¬ 
phasized  that  there  are  numerous  program 
alternatives  to  those  actually  selected  for 
analysis.  The  principal  objective  here  has 
been  to  contrast  results  under  something 
close  to  the  present  program  with  those 
under  a  program  that  shifted  gradually  to 
reduced  supports  and  quite  rapidly  to  free¬ 
dom  from  controls.  The  temporary  imposi¬ 
tion  of  stringent  emergency  controls  on  a 
major  commodity  such  as  wheat  could 
greatly  alter  the  projected  carryover  situa¬ 
tion. 

SOME  OVERALL  QUANTITATIVE  RESULTS 

This  section  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
two  principal  program  assumptions  in  terms 
of  prices  received  by  farmers,  the  index  of 
farm  output,  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar¬ 
ketings,  and  total  acreage.  Projections  are 
given  for  the  4  years,  1960-63.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  is  omitted,  since  the 
analysis  was  made  during  that  year,  and 
comparisons  between  actual  forecasts  for 
1959  and  what  might  have  happened  under 
certain  hypothetical  programs  have  little 
meaning.  Attention  is  best  focused  on  the 
last  1  or  2  years,  as  it  is  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  period  that  the  assumed  pro¬ 
grams  would  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
make  their  influences  felt  throughout  the 
farm  economy  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  the  comparisons  made  are  be¬ 
tween  the  1963  projections  and  the  actual 
average  for  the  years  1955-57.  This  base 
period  appears  to  be  a  better  point  of  ref¬ 
erence  than  1958  which  was  influenced  by  a 
number  of  factors  that  caused  farm  income 
to  be  relatively  high.  The  livestock  markets 
were  unusually  strong;  a  record  crop  output 
augmented  income  from  crops  placed  under 
CCC  loans;  delayed  harvests  in  1957  pushed 
marketings  from  some  crops  into  1958;  and 


there  was  some  increase  in  soil  bank  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers.  Following  are  some  of 
the  highlights  as  presented  in  table  2: 

1.  Under  both  programs  the  assumed  re¬ 
ductions  in  support  prices  would  necessarily 
mean  a  drop  in  the  general  level  of  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers.  The  average  level  pro¬ 
jected  for  1963  under  program  I  is  about  9 
percent  below  1955—57,  while  under  program 
II,  the  drop  would  be  about  13  percent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  drop  in  prices  received  for  crops 
is  appreciably  greater  tjian  for  livestock. 
The  average  projected  level  for  crops  in  1963 
under  program  I  is  about  15  percent  below 
1955-57  as  compared  with  about  5  percent 
for  livestock.  Under  program  n,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  declines  are  18  and  10  percent.  The 
decline  in  crop  prices  is  primarily  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  decline  in  support  levels.  Live¬ 
stock  prices  will,  as  usual,  follow  feed-grain 
prices  downward  as  larger  livestock  output 
is  stimulated.  However,  the  drop  will  not 
be  as  great  as  for  crops,  due  to  the  higher 
price  and  income  elasticity  of  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  and  also  to  the  influence  of  factors  other 
than  feed  in  production  and  prices  of  live¬ 
stock. 

2.  Increases  In  total  farm  output  are  sub¬ 
stantial  under  both  programs.  Under  pro¬ 
gram  I,  the  projected  increase  in  the  index 
of  farm  output  in  1963  is  about  14  percent 
higher  than  in  1955-57,  while  under  pro¬ 
gram  II,  the  increase  Is  approximately  18  per¬ 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  livestock  segment 
by  1963  is  about  17-18  percent  above  1955- 
57  under  both  programs.  This  is  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  livestock  production  through 
lower  feed  prices  combined  with  a  continued 
growth  in  demand.  The  rise  in  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  largely  from  the  expansion  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  is  restrained  by  acreage  controls 
and  the  influence  of  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program.  Projected  output  of  crops  in 
1963  under  program  I  is  about  10  percent 
higher  than  1955-57.  With  the  relaxation  of 
controls,  crop  output  rises  to  a  level  about 
15  percent  above  1955-57.  A  large  part  of 
the  increase  in  crop  output  under  both  pro¬ 
grams  is  due  to  the  assumption  of  a  gradual 
longtime  increase  in  yields. 

3.  In  general,  the  assumed  decline  in 
prices  received  is  somewhat  more  than  offset 
by  the  increased  output  in  the  farm  economy 
as  a  whole.  Thus,  compared  to  1955-57,  cash 
receipts  in  1963  are  about  5  percent  higher 
under  program  I,  while  under  program  II, 
they  are  about  3  percent  higher.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  position 
of  livestock  and  crops.  With  the  relatively 
larger  increase  in  output  and  the  relatively 
smaller  decrease  in  prices,  cash  receipts  from 
livestock  under  program  I  are  projected  to  be 
about  14  percent  higher  than  in  1955-57, 
while  cash  receipts  from  crops  are  projected 
to  be  about  6  percent  lower.  Under  program 
II,  however,  a  further  decine  in  livestock 
prices  results  in  cash  receipts  from  livestock 
only  about  8  percent  above  1955-57.  But 
with  production  restrictions  removed  from 
crops  under  program  II,  increased  sales'  tend 
to  offset  some  further  decline  in  projected 
prices,  so  that  total  cash  receipts  from  crops 
projected  under  this  program  are  still  only 
about  3  percent  below  the  level  of  1955-57. 

4.  Under  the  transitional  program,  planted 
acreage  in  1963  is  appreciably  lower  than  in 
1955-57  due  to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program.  The  actual 
projected  drop  is  about  22  million  acres. 
Under  the  non-control  assumption,  all  of  this 
acreage  would  be  planted]  and  the  total 
shown  is  about  3  million  acres  that  actually 
planted  during  1955-57. 

5.  The  most  significant  differences  between 
the  results  under  the  transitional  program 
and  those  under  the  no-control  program  are 
not  those  affecting  cash  receipts,  but  those 
affecting  the  carryover  situation.  Under  the 
transitional  program,  production  controls, 
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together  with  the  conservation  reserve,  tend 
to  put  a  brake  on  stock  accumulation.  Car¬ 
ryovers  of  wheat  and  cotton  would  be  some¬ 
what  reduced,  but  stocks  of  feed  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise.  Under  the  no-control  program, 
however,  marked  accumulations  would  take 
place  In  the  carryover  levels  of  cotton  and 
wheat,  though  this  would  be  accompanied 
by  an  appreciable  decline  In  the  level  of  feed 
grain  stocks. 

Note  on  conservation  reserve  program 

The  Importance  of  assumptions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  size  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  for  this  or  any  other  analysis  re¬ 
quires  special  emphasis.  If  the  number  of 
acres  in  such  a  program  is  increased  suf¬ 
ficiently,  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  direct 
controls  and  tends  to  eliminate  the  surplus 
problem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  eliminated  or  held  at  a  very  low  level, 
the  surplus  problem  tends  to  reemerge.  Any¬ 
one  can  vary  the  results  of  this  analysis  quite 
considerably  by  making  large  changes  up 
Or  down  in  the  conservation  reserve 
assumption. 

Payments  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program  will  also  serve  to  increase  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  to  farmers  somewhat  above  the  levels 
indicated  by  the  projected  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings.  It  is  not  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  produce  a  very  firm  estimate  of  how 
much  this  supplementary  income  might  be 
under  the  two  major  program  assumptions 
analyzed  here  without  greatly  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  present  study.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  under  program  I  where  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  is  gradually  increased  to  a 
level  of  40  million  acres.  With  direct  pro¬ 
duction  controls  on  a  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  notably  cotton  and  wheat,  there  would 
be  a  strong  tendency  for  the  uncultivated 
acres  to  go  into  feed  grains,  the  production 
of  which  is  not  controlled.  The  larger  the 
size  of  the  soil  bank  program,  the  greater 
the  number  of  acres  that  must  be  taken  out 
of  cropland  having  good  alternative  uses. 
Under  program  II  were  only  20  million  acres 
are  kept  in  the  conservation  reserve,  the 
payments  would  remain  relatively  low,  prob¬ 
ably  adding  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  farm  income.  With  the 
program  totaling  40  million  acres,  average 
payments  would  probably  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  and  total  payments  would  likely  be 
more  than  double  the  one-quarter  billion 
dollars  estimated  under  program  II. 

In  the  two  sections  that  follow  the  pro¬ 
jections  for  both  the  livestock  and  crop 
sectors  are  presented  in  somewhat  more 
detail. 

THE  FEED-LIVESTOCK  SECTOR 

The  impact  of  the  alternative  programs 
on  this  sector  merit  separate  treatment.  All 
parts  of  the  sector  are  highly  interrelated, 
and  the  statistical  and  economic  knowledge 
concerning  the  interrelationships  is  some¬ 
what  better  than  for  other  parts  of  the  farm 
economy.  The  data  on  which  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussion  of  both  the  livestock  and 
crop  segments  is  based  will  be  found  in 
tables  3  through  7. 

Results  under  program  I 
Peed  Grains — Production  and  Prices 

Under  this  assumption  the  price  of  corn 
might  be  expected  to  decline  gradually  to 
about  95  cents  by  1963.  The  decline  in  corn 
prices  is  limited  by  the  operation  of  the 
provision  in  current  legislation  requiring 
support  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity. 
Total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  rose  to 
158  million  acres  in  1959  compared  with  150.6 
acres  in  1958.  From  this  level,  acreage  is 
expected  to  decline  to  about  149  million  acres 
by  1963.  This  would  be  about  8  percent 
below  the  1955-57  average. 

With  normal  weather,  as  compared  with 
very  good  weather  In  1958  and  1959,  total 
feed  grain  output  might  be  expected  to  drop 


from  158  million  tons  in  1958  and  167  in  1959 
to  around  150  to  152  million  tons  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1960-63.  This  takes  into  account  the 
long-time  upward  trend  in  yield  and  a  small 
reduction  in  acreage.  Projected  production 
on  the  4-year  period  would  be  about  12 
percent  above  the  1955-57  average. 

Livestock — Production  and  Prices 

As  a  result  of  this  rise  in  production,  aver¬ 
age  annual  supplies  of  feed  grains  through¬ 
out  the  5-year  period  would  be  in  excess  of 
230  million  tons.  With  lower  feed  prices 
and  continued  large  supplies,  the  number  of 
grain  consuming  animal  units  under  pro¬ 
gram  I  might  rise  to  about  184  million  in 
1963  compared  with  176  million  estimated 
for  1959,  an  increase  of  5  percent.  Compared 
with  the  1955-57  average,  this  would  be  a 
rise  of  nearly  13  percent. 

Production  responses  for  hogs,  beef  cattle, 
and  broilers  would  all  be  appreciable,  with 
projected  increases  of  about  17  percent,  20 
percent,  and  48  percent  respectively  above 
the  1955-57  level.  With  increased  supplies 
of  these  commodities,  prices  received  by 
farmers  would  tend  to  show  appreciable 
declines.  For  hogs,  prices  might  drop  to  an 
annual  average  of  around  $13  per  hundred¬ 
weight  by  the  end  of  the  period.  These 
projections  for  hogs  are  stated  in  terms  of 
normal  or  average  relationships,  ignoring 
cyclical  fluctuations  that  might  take  place. 
For  cattle,  the  projected  price  is  $16.25  per 
hundredweight,  about  2  percent  above  the 
1955-57  average.  The  projected  declines  in 
the  prices  of  broilers  and  eggs  from  1955-57 
would  be  around  21  and  12  percent  respec¬ 
tively. 

Milk  production  might  be  expected  to  rise 
from  about  125  billion  pounds  in  1955-57  to 
about  136  billion  pounds  by  1963,  an  increase 
of  9  percent.  However,  the  price  of  milk  at 
wholesale  would  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1958. 

Effects  on  Cash  Receipts 

Since  the  expansion  in  output  provides  a 
considerable  offset  to  the  decline  in  prices, 
the  change  in  projected  cash  receipts  is 
fairly  moderate.  By  1963,  total  cash  receipts 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products  are 
projected  at  about  18.8  billion  dollars  com¬ 
pared  with  16.5  billion  dollars  received  in 
1955-57,  but  there  would  be  a  slight  drop  in 
cash  income  received  directly  from  feed 
grains.  However,  the  income  for  feed  usu¬ 
ally  represents  only  about  10  percent  of  total 
cash  receipts  from  the  total  livestock  feed 
complex.  Therefore,  projected  cash  receipts 
from  livestock,  livestock  products  and  feed 
grains  combined  by  1963  would  be  about  11 
percent  above  the  1955-57  average. 

Effects  on  Feed  Supplies 

The  projected  expansion  in  grain  consum¬ 
ing  animal  units,  plus  other  domestic  uses, 
would  come  close  to  consuming  projected 
feed  grain  production  by  1963.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  be  enough  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  current  carryover  stocks  of  feed 
grains,  which  are  expected  to  exceed  79  mil¬ 
lion  tons  at  the  end  of  the  1959-60  marketing 
year.  There  might  in  fact  be  some  further 
increase  in  stocks  over  the  5-year  period 
unless  some  way  were  found  to  expand 
exports  above  the  recent  high  level  of  around 
13  million  tons. 

Results  under  program  II 

Feed  Grains — Production  and  Prices 

Under  this  assumed  program,  the  price 
supports  on  corn  would  be  somewhat  lower 
than  under  program  I.  Corn  prices  might 
reach  a  level  of  about  85  cents  a  bushel  by 
1963  compared  with  95  cents  under  the 
transitional  program.  This  lower  price, 
combined  with  expanded  acreages  of  wheat 
and  cotton  under  the  assumption  of  no  con¬ 
trols,  would  tend  to  contract  feed  grain 
acreage,  which  is  projected  at  about  145 
million  acres  compared  with  149  million  acres 


under  program  I.  This  contraction  in  acre¬ 
age  would  be  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 
total  output  of  feed  grains,  which  is  pro¬ 
jected  at  148  million  tons  as  compared  with 
152  million  under  program  I,  and  the  record 
output  of  nearly  167  million  tons  in  1959. 

Livestock — Production  and  Prices 
The  projected  drop  in  the  feed  grain  prices 
would  give  a  further  stimulus  to  the  output 
of  cattle,  hogs,  poultry  and  eggs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  further  small  declines  in 
the  prices  of  these  products.  In  the  case  of 
dairy  products,  however,  the  drop  in  the 
support  price  due  to  the  use  of  90  percent 
of  the  3-year  average  would  give  a  projected 
average  wholesale  price  of  all  milk  of  $3.74 
per  hundredweight  compared  with  $4.15  un¬ 
der  Program  I.  This  would  also  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  milk  output  slightly  below  that  pro¬ 
jected  for  Program  I,  and  bring  a  decline  in 
cash  receipts  of  around  14  percent. 

Effects  on  Cash  Receipts 
All  in  all,  the  price-production  pattern 
envisioned  under  Program  II  would  result 
in  cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  1963  of  about  $17.8  billion  com¬ 
pared  with  about  $18.8  billion  under  program 
I  and  $16.5  billion  received  in  1955-57.  Be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  feed  grain  output  and  lower 
prices,  there  would  be  a  further  decline  in 
cash  income  received  directly  from  their  sale. 
Cash  receipts  from  livestock,  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  feed  grains  combined  are  projected 
at  about  $19.5  billion  under  program  II  com¬ 
pared  with  $20.7  billion  under  program  I,  a 
drop  of  nearly  7  percent. 

Effects  on  Feed  Supplies 
The  projected  production  of  feed  grains 
under  this  program  would  be  less  than  re¬ 
quired  by  the  expansion  of  grain-consuming 
livestock.  Accordingly,  this  deficiency  would 
be  made  up  by  increased  utilization  of  the 
large  supplies  of  feed  grains,  with  the  annual 
reduction  in  stocks  accelerating  markedly 
by  the  end  of  the  period.  Thus,  projected 
stocks  of  feed  grains  would  be  down  to 
around  63  million  tons  by  the  close  of  the 
1963-64  marketing  year  compared  with  an 
expected  80  million  ton  carryover  into  1960- 
61.  This  carryover,  however,  would  still  be 
above  the  1955-57  average  of  50  million  tons. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  period  we  would  be  approaching 
a  situation  in  which  feed  grain  prices  might 
be  expected  to  show  increasing  strength. 
This  in  turn  would  tend  to  check  the  in¬ 
crease  in  grain  consuming  animal  units  and 
strengthen  the  income  position  of  the  whole 
livestock  segment.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  this  favorable  development 
is  predicated  on  the  program  assumptions 
which  permit  a  large,  expansion  in  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat  and  cotton. 

THE  CROP  SECTOR 

In  estimating  the  impact  of  the  assumed 
alternative  programs  on  crops,  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a  limited  number  of 
commodities,  principally  feed  grains,  which 
have  already  been  discussed,  wheat,  cotton, 
soybeans,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco.  Spe¬ 
cific  estimates  are  not  presented  for  minor 
crops  such  as  flaxseed  and  tung  nuts.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  no  analysis  has  been  made  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  this  important  seg¬ 
ment  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  central  price  support  and  production 
control  program.  However,  in  building  up 
overall  estimates  under  the  different  pro¬ 
grams,  an  allowance  has  been  made  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  commodities  on  the  basis  of  recent 
trends  in  production,  prices  and  cash 
receipts. 

Results  under  program  l 
Cotton 

The  projections  for  cotton  are  carried 
out  under  the  assumption  that  the  present 
program  continues  over  the  5-year  period. 
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Under  this  assumption,  the  governing  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  supply  situation  are  the  mini¬ 
mum  acreage  allotment  limitation  of  16.3 
million  acres  and  the  gradual  decline  in 
support  prices.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  actual  projected  acreage  In 
any  particular  year  may  be  below  the  16.3 
million  level  because  of  the  combined  effects 
of  abandonment  and  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Under  the  specified  conditions,  acreage 
would  rise  from  the  low  level  of  12.4  million 
in  1958  to  a  projected  15  million  In  1963, 
but  the  latter  would  be  more  than  a  million 
acres  less  than  the  1955-57  average.  Pro¬ 
duction  would  be  higher  than  the  1955-57 
average  of  13  million  bales,  totaling  approxi¬ 
mately  14  million  bales  in  1963.  Projected 
prices  received  would  decline  gradually  from 
the  33.1  cents  per  pound  received  in  1958 
to  an  assumed  level  of  26.2  cents  in  1963. 
However,  even  with  the  expansion  in  pro¬ 
duction,  there  would  not  be  much  change 
in  cash  receipts,  which  are  projected  at  about 
1.9  billion  dollars  in  1963.  about  the  same  as 
in  1958  and  slightly  below  1955-57.  Under 
the  above  conditions,  stocks  in  1963  might 
be  about  the  same  as  the  8.9  million  held  in 
1958.  This  compares  with  an  average  carry¬ 
over  of  11.5  million  bales  during  1955-57. 

Wheat 

This  program  involves  the  assumption  that 
restraints  on  production,  including  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  will  keep  the  output  of 
this  commodity  in  line  with  normal  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  some  increase  over  re¬ 
cent  export  requirements,  and  also  bring 
some  reduction  in  stocks.  Two  specific  alter¬ 
natives  have  typically  been  advanced  for 
wheat;  namely,  relaxation  of  controls  and 
an  intensification  of  them.  The  wheat  as¬ 
sumption  adopted  under  program  I  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  latter  alter¬ 
native; 

Under  such  a  program,  wheat  acreage 
would  have  to  be  reduced  from  56.4  million 
acres  in  1958  to  not  more  than  50  million  in 
1960-63,  while  production  would  also  have 
to  drop  from  1,462  million  bushels  in  1958 
to  a  projected  level  of  about  1  billion  dur¬ 
ing  1961-63.  This  would  be  about  5  percent 
above  the  1955-57  average.  Furthermore, 
under  the  formula  of  90  percent  of  average 
prices  in  the  3  preceding  years,  the  average 
price  received  would  drop  from  $r.72  a 
bushel  in  1958  to  around  $1.32  in  1963. 
Given  this  combination  of  smaller  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  prices,  cash  receipts  from 
wheat  would  decline  to  an  estimated  $1.25 
billion  in  1963,  about  30  percent  less  than 
in  1955-57.  This  would  account  for  most  of 
the  projected  decline  in  total  cash  receipts 
from  crops  from  1955-57  to  1963  under  pro¬ 
gram  I. 

Although  a  program  of  this  type  would  by 
definition  bring  about  a  gradual  decline  in 
surplus  wheat  stocks,  total  carryover  by  1963 
would  still  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  bil- 
4ion  bushels.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
further  decrease  in  the  size  of  this  surplus, 
annual  exports  would  have  to  be  increased 
above  the  assumed  450-525  million  bushels, 
or  production  further  restricted  below  the 
assumed  level  of  50  million  planted  acres. 

Tobacco 

For  this  commodity,  the  present  control 
program  was  retained  for  reasons  already 
Indicated,  but  with  a  projected  decline  in 
the  level  of  price  supports.  Here,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  stable  acreage,  gradual  increase  in 
the  production  of  flue-cured  and  burley 
tobacco,  an  appreciable  decline  in  prices  re¬ 
ceived,  but  with  the  expansion  in  produc¬ 
tion  approximately  offsetting  the  price  de¬ 
cline.  Thus,  by  1963  cash  receipts  from 
flue-cured  tobacco  remain  at  about  the  1955- 
57  level  and  those  from  burley  somewhat 
lower.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  appreciable 
decline  in  carryover  of  both  types  between 
1958  and  1963. 


Other 

A  number  of  changes,  either  up  or  down, 
are  projected  for  cash  receipts  from  soy¬ 
beans,  rice,  and  peanuts,  as  indicated  in  table 
6.  These  crops,  however,  have  little  effect 
on  the  total  level  of  cash  receipts. 

Results  under  program  II 

Using  90  percent  of  average  prices  in  3 
preceding  years  as  the  basis  of  supports, 
abandoning  controls  on  all  commodities  ex¬ 
cept  tobacco,  and  reducing  the  conservation 
reserve  has  relatively  little  effect  on  total 
cash  receipts  from  crops.  Thus,  by  1963, 
cash  receipts  from  crop  marketings  under 
program  II  are  projected  at  $13  billion,  com¬ 
pared  with  $12.6  billion  under  program  I. 
The  comparable  figure  for  1955-57  is  $13.5 
billion.  However,  there  are  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  economic  implication  of  pro¬ 
gram  II  as  compared  with  program  I  for 
individual  crops. 

Cotton 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  with 
the  high  initial  support  rates,  a  marked 
expansion  would  take  place  in  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  outset,  and  surpluses  would 
accumulate  at  an  accelerating  rate.  For 
example,  the  acreage  projection  under  pro¬ 
gram  II  in  1963  is  21.2  million  compared  with 
15.6-million  under  program  I.  This  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
planted  acreage  of  cotton  has  exceeded  25 
million  as  recently  as  1953.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  a  reliable  forecast  of  pos¬ 
sible  production  on  this  acreage  under  a 
situation  involving  no  controls,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  upward  trend 
in  yields  would  continue  and  that  the  result 
might  be  an  annual  production  of  over  18 
million  bales.  Even  with  total  disappear¬ 
ance  estimated  at  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
14  to  16  million  bales  annually,  the  result 
would  be  a  rapid  acceleration  of  stock  accu¬ 
mulation.  However,  if  the  price  level 
reached  by  1963  were  to  continue  or  decline 
somewhat  further,  one  might  expect  some 
acreage  contraction  to  develop.  With  4  to  5 
million  bales  being  added  each  year,  total 
carryover  by  1963  could  reach  the  startling 
level  of  around  24  million  bales. 

On  the  income  side,  the  sharp  increase  in 
production  would  be  offset  in  considerable 
part  by  the  drop  in  price  which  is  projected 
to  reach  about  23.4  cents  in  1963  under  pro¬ 
gram  II  compared  with  26.2  cents  under 
program  I.  Cash  receipts  would  rise  slightly 
with  a  projected  total  of  $2.2  billion  in  1963 
under  program  II  compared  with  $1.8  billion 
under  program  I,  and  slightly  above  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  1955-57.  But  the  cost  of  income  main¬ 
tenance  in  this  particular  instance  would  be 
the  rapid  increase  of  Government  holdings 
of  cotton. 

Wheat 

Without  production  controls,  and  with 
support  prices  initially  at  relatively  high 
levels,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  planted 
acreage  of  wheat  under  program  II  would 
jump  sharply  above  the  average  of  recent 
years.  Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  as* 
to  what  would  happen  under  conditions  of 
sudden  decontrol,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
project  year-by-year  changes  in  wheat 
acreage  with  any  high  degree  of  confidence. 
The  projections  made  under  program  II  por¬ 
tray  a  middle  course  between  the  hypothesis 
that  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  wheat  price 
would  bring  about  a  rapid  and  appreciable 
reduction  in  acreage,  and  that  which  postu¬ 
lates  a  much  slower  downward  adjustment, 
or  even  an  increase  in  the  short  run.  What 
is  shown  here  is  a  large  initial  jump  from  an 
average  of  56  million  acres  in  1955-57  to  67 
million  in  the  first  year  of  decontrol,  after 
which  the  increase  in  acreage  is  slowed  Up, 
coming  to  a  halt  in  1963  at  the  assumed  price 
level  of  $1.23  a  bushel. 

Even  after  allowing  for  some  drop  in  yields 
on  the  larger  acreage  that  would  be  planted 
in  the  absence  of  controls,  annual  production 
in  1963  under  program  II  is  projected  at  close 


to  1,200  million  bushels  compared  with  1,030 
million  under  program  I,  and  an  average  out¬ 
put  of  963  million  bushels  in  1955-57.  The 
output  of  1,462  million  bushels  attained  in 
1958  on  about  56  million  acres  was  due  to  an 
extraordinary  yield.  This  is  unlikely  to  be 
duplicated  in  the  near  future. 

There  would  be  a  small  improvement  in 
cash  receipts  from  wheat  under  program  II 
compared  with  program  I  since  the  price  is 
lowered  only  moderately  by  the  large  produc¬ 
tion  relative  to  disappearance.  The  projec¬ 
tions  are  about  $1,370  million  and  $1,250 
million  respectively.  The  comparable  figure 
for  1955-57  is  $1,740  million. 

For  wheat,  as  for  cotton,  program  II  means 
a  further  accumulation  of  stocks.  Under  this 
program,  total  wheat  carryover  is  projected 
to  over  1.5  billion  bushels  compared  -with 
about  1.0  billion  under  program  I  and  about 
1.3  billion  at  the  beginning  of  the  1959  crop 
year. 

Tobacco  and  Other  Crops 

The  position  of  tobacco  under  program  II 
is  by  assumption  the  same  as  under  program 
I,  and  cash  recepits  from  soybeans  also  re¬ 
main  virtually  unchanged.  Output  of  rice 
and  peanuts,  as  well  as  cash  receipts,  rise 
somewhat  under  the  assumption  of  no  con¬ 
trols,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
marked  rise  in  the  stocks  of  these  two  com¬ 
modities.  However,  the  total  impact  of  the 
changes  occurring  outside  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  the  feed-livestock  sector  is  relatively 
small. 

Note  on  the  conservation  reserve  assumption 

Under  program  II,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
conservation  reserve  is  maintained  at  the  20- 
million  acre  level.  Another  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  would  be  to  maintain  the  general  as¬ 
sumption  of  no  production  controls  but  to 
increase  the  acreage  reserve  to  around  40 
million  acres  as  under  program  I.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  exactly  what  this  might  mean  for 
farm  prices  and  income,  but  it  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  these  would  be  higher  than  under 
program  II,  perhaps  tending  to  approximate 
the  level  of  program  I. 

FURTHER  LOWERING  OF  SUPPORT  LEVELS 

•  Although  supports  at  90  percent  of  the 
previous  3-year  average  without  controls, 
as  analyzed  under  Program  II,  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
carryover  of  feed  grains,  stocks  of  cotton 
and  wheat  would  increase.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  further  lowering 
of  support  levels  would  impose  any  real 
check  on  the  expansion  of  these  crops.  This 
is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer 
satisfactorily,  as  an  additional  drop  in  dhe 
prices  for  these  commodities  pushes  us  still 
further  beyond  the  range  of  recent  economic 
and  statistical  experience.  For  example,  use 
of  the  75  percent  principle  over  a  period  of 
5  years  would  permit  dropping  the  wheat 
price  to  around  85  cents  a  bushel,  corn  to 
around  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  cotton  to 
about  20  cents  a  pound. 

However,  if  supports  were  gradually  re¬ 
duced  toward  these  levels,  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  they  would  begin  to  impose  ap¬ 
preciable  checks  upon  output  and  lead  to 
gradual  reduction  in  stocks.  Lowered  prices 
would  be  partially  offset  by  larger  market¬ 
ings,  but  total  cash  receipts  would  decline 
somewhat  below  those  projected  for  Pro¬ 
gram  II. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  these 
broad  conclusions  assume,  as  in  the  case 
of  Program  II,  an  acreage  reserve  of  20  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  If  this  were  increased  to  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  million  acres,  it  would 
presumably  be  possible  to  bring  about  a 
rough  equilibrium  within  agriculture  at  a 
price  level  somewhat  above  that  which  would 
result  from  the  continued  application  of  the 
principle  of  price  support  at  75  percent  of 
the  market  price  for  the  3  preceding  years. 
An  acreage  reserve  of  50  million  acres  would, 
of  course,  mean  a  further  strengthening  of 
prices. 
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Table  2.  Cash  receipts,  index  of  farm  output,  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  and  acreage,  under  alternative  programs,  1960-68  with 

comparisons 


Cash  receipts: 
Livestock  •„ 
Crops . 


Item 


Unit 


Billion  dollars . ^ _ 

- do . . 


Total  *. 


do. 


Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers:  * 

Livestock . . . . 

Crops . . . . 

All  farm  products _ 

Index  of  farm  output: 

Livestock . . . 

Crops . . . 

All  farm  products . . 

Acreage: 

Planted _ _ 

Total # . 


1910-14=100. 

_ do _ 

- do . 

1947-49=100. 

_ do . 

_ do . 

Million _ 

_ do . 


Average, 

1958 

Transitional  program  > 

No-control  program  3 

1955-57 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

16.5 

19.3 

18.9 

19.0 

18.9 

18.8 

18.6 

18.6 

18.1 

/ 

17.8 

13.  5 

14.3 

12.9 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

13.8 

13.6 

13.2 

13.0 

30.0 

33.6 

31.8 

31.8 

31.5 

31.4 

32.4 

32.1 

31.3 

30.8 

235 

273 

252 

244 

235 

225 

247 

237 

224 

212 

230 

223 

210 

205 

199 

196 

206 

200 

193 

188 

232 

250 

233 

226 

218 

212 

228 

220 

210 

201 

121 

125 

129 

134 

138 

142 

130 

134 

139 

143 

106 

118 

113 

114 

115 

117 

118 

120 

121 

122 

114 

124 

122 

125 

127 

130 

126 

129 

131 

134 

344 

330 

329 

326 

322 

322 

349 

348 

347 

347 

358 

357 

359 

360 

362 

302 

369 

368 

367 

367 

1  Present  program  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  rice  and  dairy  with  90  percent  of  average 
price  in  3  preceding  calendar  years  and  controls  for  wheat,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

2 90  percent  of  average  price  in  3  preceding  calendar  years  with  controls  only  on 
tobacco. 

3  Includes  an  allowance  of  $250,000,000  for  miscellaneous  livestock  products. 

*  Includes  an  allowance  of  G  percent  to  cover  miscellaneous  items.  Income  from 
crops  obtained  by  subtracting  adjusted  livestock  figure  from  total. 


1  For  years  covered  m  the  projection  the  index  is  not  strictly  comparable  to  that 
reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  use  of  crop  years 
m  the  computations  made  for  1960-63,  while  the  Board  used  calendar  years  Based 
on  crop  year  data,  the  index  in  1958  was  249. 

«  Acreage  and  conservation  reserve  program  both  in  effect  1956-58.  Only  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  during  1960-63. 


Table  3. — Acreage,  planted  and  total:  Estimates  based  on  alternative  farm  programs,  projections  for  1960-63  vnth  comparisons 

{million  acres) 


Crop 

Average, 

1955-57 

1958 

Transitional  program 

No-control  program 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

77.8 

74.7 

83.5 

82.0 

81.5 

81.5 

83.0 

81.5 

81.0 

81  0 

44.9 

38.4 

35.0 

35.0 

34.0 

34.0 

34.5 

34.5 

34.  5 

84  /» 

Barley . . . . 

15.9 

16.3 

16.0 

15.0 

14.5 

14.5 

14.0 

13.0 

12  5 

Sorghum  grain.. . . 

24.2 

21.2 

20.0 

19.5 

19.0 

19.0 

18.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17]  5 

Total  feed  grains . 

162.  8 

150.6 

154.5 

151.5 

149.0 

149.0 

150.0 

146.  5 

145.  5 

145  5 

Wheat . 

56.3 

56.4 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

67.0 

69.0 

70.0 

70  0 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

2.4 

2.4 

2.  4 

Cotton . . 

16.  5 

12.4 

16.2 

15.7 

15.1 

15.1 

22.3 

22.0 

21.  5 

21  2 

Soybeans  1 . . . . 

20.0 

23.8 

25.1 

25. 1 

25.0 

25.3 

25.1 

25.3 

25.  6 

Peanuts  2 . 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.  0 

Tobacco1.. . . .  . 

1.3 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

i.i 

1.3 

1.3 

1  4 

74.0 

73.0 

70.0 

69.5 

69.0 

69.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

Total  items  shown . 

334.0 

320.2 

320.  3 

316.5 

312.8 

313. 2 

339.9 

338.5 

338.3 

338.3 

Total  planted  59  crops . . . 

344.2. 

330.4 

329.  3 

325.5 

321.8 

322.2 

348.9 

347.5 

347.  3 

347  3 

Soil  bank . . 

3  19.  5 

1  27.  0 

30.0 

35.0 

40.0 

40.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

-  20. 0 

Total  acreage . . . . . . 

357.3 

357.4 

359.3 

360.5 

361.8 

362.2 

368.9 

367.5 

367.3 

367.3 

1  Harvested. 

2  Picked  and  threshed. 

1  Average  of  combined  acreage  and  conservation  reserve  programs  during  1956-57. 


*  Includes  acreage  and  conservation  reserve  programs.  For  1960-63  the  soil  bank 
projections  include  only  tho  conservation  reserve. 


Table  4. — Production: 


Commodity 


Livestock: 

Cattle  and  calves . . 

Hogs. . 

Milk.. . 

Eggs . 

Broilers _ 

Crops: 

Corn . . . 

Oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain. 


Total  feed  grains. 

Wheat _ _ 

Cotton . . 

Soybeans _ 

Rico _ _ 

Peanuts... . 

Tobacco,  all.. . 

Flue-cured . 

Burley . 


Estimates  based  on  alternative  farm  programs,  projections  for  1960-63  with  comparisons 


Unit 


Million  pounds _ 

_ do. . . 

Billion  pounds _ 

Million  dozens . 

Million  pounds _ 

Million  bushels _ 

Million  tons _ 

_ do . . . . 

Million  bushels _ 

Million  bales.. . 

Million  bushels _ 

Million  hundredweight 

Million  pounds _ 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do_.__.__ . 


Average, 

1955-57 

1958 

Transitional  program 1 

No-control  program 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1903 

27, 521 

27,  698 

29,000 

30,400 

31,700 

33,000 

29, 100 

30,400 

31,800 

33,  200 

19, 125 

19,  421 

21, 100 

21,  700 

22, 100 

22,  400 

21,500 

22, 100 

22,800 

23,600 

124.8 

125.2 

126. 0 

129.0 

132.5 

136.  0 

125.5 

127.  5 

130.0 

133. 0 

5, 022 

5,057 

5,042 

5,  433 

5,  517 

5,633 

5,042 

5,433 

5,583 

5,  683 

4, 101 

5,  431 

5,610 

5,824 

5, 940 

6,056 

5,610 

5,824 

6,022 

6,204 

3,  369 

3,  800 

4,  020 

3,975 

3,  985 

4,015 

3,995 

3, 950 

3,960 

3,990 

40.4 

51.3 

39.8 

39.0 

38.4 

39.1 

37.2 

36.0 

36.0 

36. 1 

134.7 

157.7 

152.4 

150.3 

150.0 

151.5 

149.1 

146.6 

146.9 

147.  9 

963 

1,462 

977 

995 

1,012 

1,030 

1, 164 

1,187 

1,192 

1,192 

13.0 

11.5 

14.5 

14.  2 

13.9 

14. 1 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

18.  5 

436 

574 

565 

575 

580 

595 

565 

580 

590 

605 

49.4 

47.0 

52.0 

62.8 

53.6 

54.4 

75.6 

76.  8 

78.0 

79.2 

1,531 

1,836 

1,650 

1,700 

1,750 

1,800 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

2,  012 

1,736 

1,713 

1,980 

2,050 

2, 120 

1,713 

1,980 

2,050 

2, 120 

1,294 

1,081 

1, 075 

1,  250 

1,300 

1,350 

1,075 

1,250 

1,300 

1, 3.50 

488 

466 

450 

510 

625 

535 

450 

610 

625 

535 
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Table  5. — Prices  received  by  farmers:  Estimates  based  on  alternative  farm  programs,  projections  for  1960-63  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Unit 


1958 


Transitional  program 


155-57 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

15.  90 

21.90 

20.50 

19.50 

18.00 

16.  25 

20.00 

19.00 

17.50 

15.  75 

15.70 

19.60 

14.00 

13.  75 

13.50 

13.00 

13.50 

13.  25 

12.50 

12.00 

4. 12 

4.12 

4. 15 

4. 15 

4. 15 

4. 15 

4.  05 

3.  97 

3.79 

3.  74 

.592 

.  585 

.570 

.570 

.570 

.570 

.557 

.585 

.660 

.660 

37.8 

38.3 

38.0 

34.5 

34. 1 

33.3 

38.0 

34.0 

32.6 

31.3 

21.2 

18.5 

17.6 

17.5 

16.9 

16.8 

17.4 

17.3 

16.3 

16.1 

1.25 

1.11 

1.00 

.98 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.95 

.90 

.85 

.66 

.58 

.53 

.52 

.52 

.50 

.52 

.50 

.48 

.46 

.95 

.89 

.78 

.75 

.75 

.73 

.75 

.73 

.70 

.67 

1.93 

1.76 

1.50 

1.  45 

1.45 

1.40 

1.45 

1.40 

1.35 

1.30 

1.96 

1.72 

1.61 

1.51 

1.42 

1.32 

1.58 

1.46 

1.36 

1.23 

31.22 

33. 10 

29.  16 

28. 10 

26.20 

26.20 

27.  27 

26. 10 

24.50 

23.  36 

2. 16 

2.00 

1.75 

1.70 

1.65 

1.60 

1.75 

1.  60 

1.60 

1.60 

49.  70 

43.  80 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

39.00 

35.00 

30.00 

32.00 

4.93 

4.81 

4.  79 

4.  56 

4.32 

4.34 

4.  65 

4.  57 

4.48 

4.41 

11. 1 

10.6 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

54.3 

59.5 

.53.7 

52.8 

.50.  7 

50.0 

53.7 

52.8 

50.7 

50.0 

53.2 

58.2 

53.0 

52.0 

50.0 

50.0 

53.0 

52.0 

50.0 

50.0 

60.8 

66.1 

58.0 

57.0 

54.0 

52.0 

58.0 

57.0 

54.0 

52.0 

No-control  program 


Livestock: 

Cattle _ 

Ilogs . - . 

Milk,  wholesale- 

Butterfat . . 

Eggs . — 

Broilers _ 

Crops:  1 

Corn _ 

Oats.. . 

Barley _ 

Sorghum  grain... 

Wheat . . 

Cotton . 

Soybeans . 

Cottonseed _ 

Rice _ _ 

Peanuts. . . 

Tobacco,  all _ 

Flue-cured... 
Burley . 


Dollars,  hundredweight. 

_ do. . . . 

_ do _ 

Dollars,  pound _ 

Cents,  dozen _ 

Cents,  pound _ 


Dollars,  bushel _ 

_ do . . . 

. do . . . 

Dollars,  hundredweight. 

Dollars,  bushel . . . 

Cents,  pound _ 

Dollars,  bushel . . 

Dollars,  ton... . . 

Dollars,  hundredweight. 

Cents,  pound... . 

_ do _ 

. do. . . . 

_ do _ _ 


i  Except  for  the  1955-57  average,  prices  are  for  crop  years. 


Table  6. — Cash  receipts:  Estimates  based  on  alternative  farm  programs,  projections  for  1960-63  with  comparisons  ( million  dollars) 


Commodity 

Average, 

1955-57 

1958 

Transitional  program 

No-control  program 

1960  , 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Livestock : 

Cattle  and  calves . . . . 

5,500 
2,809 
3,  906 
1,723 
856 

16,  518 

7,403 
3,  416 
4,094 
1,770 
1,002 

7, 350 
2,850 
4,308 
1,753 
987 

7,300 
2,850 
4,  474 
1,729 
1,019 

7,025 
2, 850 
4,631 
1,741 
1,004 

6,750 
2,800 
4,826 
1,743 
1,  017 

7,350 
2,800 
4,188 
1,  753 
976 

7,250 
2,  775 
4,  200 
1,  704 
1,008 

6,950 
2,750 
4,090 
1,  686 
982 

6,600 
2,700 
4, 163 
1,654 
999 

Milk,  wholesale . - . . . . . 

Broilers . - . . 

Total. . . . . . . 

Crops: ' 

19,  301 

18, 896 

19, 000 

18,  872 

18,  751 

18,  651 

18,  569 

18, 126 

17,  780 

1,489 

682 

1,479 

956 

1,405 

645 

1,  360 
610 

1,355 

605 

1,335 

595 

1,360 

580 

1,  310 
535 

1,245 

510 

1, 185 
495 

Oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain... . . . . 

Total  feed  grain . - . 

2,171 

2,435 

2,050 

1,970 

1,960 

1,930 

1,940 

1,845 

1, 755 

1, 680 

1,740 

2,049 

883 

241 

160 

1,119 

685 

321 

2,253 

1,928 

1,117 

222 

203 

1,007 

629 

294 

1,444 
2, 114 
989 
242 
99 
920 
570 
261 

1,382 

1,995 

978 

234 

102 

1,045 

650 

291 

1,  323 
1,821 
957 
225 
105 
1,040 
650 
284 

1,254 

1,847 

944 

230 

108 

1,060 

675 

278 

1,  713 
2,536 
989 
342 
132 
920 
570 
261 

1,616 

2,427 

923 

342 

132 

1,045 

650 

291 

1,  512 
2,278 
946 
340 
132 
1,040 
650 
284 

1,  368 
2, 161 
966 
340 
132 
1,060 
675 
278 

Cotton . . . . .  . 

Soybeans . . . . . .  . 

Peanuts - - - - - - - - 

Tobacco,  all .  . 

Flue-cured . . . . . . . 

Burley . - . . . . 

Total... . . . . . . . 

Grand  total . i . . . 

13,  463 

14, 259 

12, 903 

12, 822 

12, 592 

12,  613 

13,  759 

13,536 

13, 197 

12, 968 

29,  981 

33,560 

3J,  799 

31,  822 

31,464 

31,  384 

32,  410 

32, 105 

31,323 

30,748 

t  Except  for  the  1955-57  average,  cash  receipts  are  for  crop  years. 


Table  7. 


. — Exports  and  year  end  carryover:  Estimates  based  on  alternative  farm  programs,  projections  for  1960-63  with  comparisons 


Item  and  crop 

Unit 

Average, 

1958 

Transitional  program 

No-control  program 

1955-57 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Exports: 

Feed  grain . - 

8.  6 

12.  5 

13.0 

13.0 

13.  5 

14.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.  5 

14.0 

Wheat . 

433 

434 

450 

475 

500 

525 

450 

475 

500 

525 

24.  8 

19.  7 

27.  0 

26.  4 

26.8 

27.  4 

32.0 

32.0 

32.0 

32.0 

Cotton . . 

5.2 

2.8 

5.0 

5.  0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 

Carryover: 

Feed  grain . . . . . . . . 

50.  4 

67.  4 

84.  6 

87.3 

87.6 

87.7 

80.4 

77.2 

70.  9 

62.9 

Wheat _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

941 

1,277 

15.7 

1,289 

11.2 

1, 194 

1,091 

11.0 

981 

1,437 
28.  5 

1,511 

44.6 

1,564 

61.7 

1,592 

Rice . . . . . 

24.  3 

11.  0 

11.0 

79.8 

12 

62 

50 

55 

50 

35 

55 

60 

65 

70 

Peanuts _  _ 

375 

488 

350 

350 

350 

350 

400 

425 

450 

475 

Cotton _ 

Million  bales . . 

11.5 

8.9 

9.6 

9.8 

9.3 

8.8 

13.7 

17.9 

21.2 

23.6 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Million  pounds _ * _ 

2, 359 
1,295 

2,210 

1,237 

1,880 

1,130 

1,895 

1,900 

1,925 

1,880 

1,130 

1,895 

1,095 

1,900 

1,925 

Burley . . . . 

. do__l . . . . . 

1,095 

1,065 

1,  060 

1,065 

1,060 

RULES  OP  ORDER  FOR  AMERICAN 
LABOR  UNIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  in  my  office  a  copy  of  a 
little  booklet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
entitled  “Rules  of  Order  Simplified,” 
which  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as 


those  who  attend  public  meetings  where 
decisions  are  determined  by  majority 
vote.  This  booklet  though  small  in  size 
is  large  in  purpose. 

“Rules  of  Order  Simplified”  has  been 
designed  to  complement  those  sections 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which  estab¬ 


lish  for  the  first  time  certain  minimum 
standards  of  democracy  in  labor  organi¬ 
zations.  Some  union  constitutions  have 
provided  such  protection  for  some  time. 
Others  have  not.  This  booklet,  which  is 
an  abridgment  and  simplification  of 
“Roberts  Rules  of  Order,”  explains  for 
the  benefit  of  union  members  how  to 
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practice  the  democratic  rights,  which 
are  now  guaranteed  by  Federal  law. 

The  innovator  of  this  valuable  booklet 
is  Mr.  Maurice  Franks,  president  of  the 
National  Labor-Management  Founda¬ 
tion;  its  author  is  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Jonas, 
a  distinguished  and  able  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar.  It  is  being  distributed  by 
the  National  Labor  Management  Foun¬ 
dation  located  at  737  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  I1L 

Mr.  Franks,  who  served  over  20  years 
as  a  national  officer  with  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  recognized  early  the  vital 
importance  of  union  members  under¬ 
standing  the  basic  rules  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  if  they  were  to  make  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  democratic  guarantees 
contained  in  the  Landrum -Griffin  bill’s 
bill  of  rights  as  recommended  by  the 
McClellan  Investigating  Committee.  So 
he  set  to  work  with  Lawyer  Jonas  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  handy  pocket-size  booklet,  con¬ 
taining  a  simplified  yet  thorough  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fundamental  and  most- 
used  rules  of  orderly  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  finished  product  is  a 
masterpiece  of  brevity  and  practicality, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  contrib¬ 
ute  much  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

This  booklet  is  small  enough  so  that 
any  union  member  or  any  citizen  in  any 
other  meeting  governed  by  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  can  put  it  in  his  vest 
pocket  and  carry  it  with  him.  It  gives 
him  a  quick  and  ready  reference  as  to 
his  rights  as  an  individual  citizen  seek¬ 
ing  to  convince  his  associates,  by  demo¬ 
cratic  processes,  of  the  justice  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  holds. 

The  table  of  contents  suggests  that 
the  little  book  contains  a  Foreword, 
Rules  of  Order,  Their  Importance  and 
Use;  Who’s  in  Charge?  The  Order  of 
Business;  Reading  of  the  Minutes;  Re¬ 
ports  of  Offices  and  Committee;  Un¬ 
finished  Business;  New  Business,  Your 
Powers  as  a  Member ;  Making  a  Motion ; 
Discussion  and  Debate;  Amending  the 
Motion;  Leave  To  Withdraw  a  Motion. 
It  fists  Privileged  Motions;  Appeal 
From  Decision  of  the  Chair;  Voting; 
Balloting;  Majority  Vote  or  More;  also  a 
Ready  Reference  in  Regard  to  Motions; 
Allowable  Interruptions ;  Charges  and 
Complaints;  Effect  of  Charges;  The 
Trial;  Parliamentary  Terms;  Legal 
Rights  of  Union  Members.  There  is  a 
chapter  entitled  “Know  your  Rights”; 
and  one  entitled  “How  To  Assert  Your 
Rights.” 

Starting  at  page  51  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  “Legal  Rights  of  Union  Mem¬ 
bers.”  It  explains  the  specific  rights 
guaranteed  by  law  which  every  union 
member  now  has  in  every  labor  union  of 
America  as  a  consequence  of  the  bill  of 
rights  which  was  included  in  the  Land¬ 
rum -Griffin  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  starting  at  page  51  of  this 
little  booklet,  and  running  through  page 
59,  the  text  be  planted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Rules  of  Order 
(By  Frederick  C.  Jonas) 

LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  UNION  MEMBERS - SPECIFIC 

RIGHTS  GUARANTEED  BY  LAW 

While  many  organizations  operate  under 
their  own  adopted  rules  of  procedure,  free 
of  Government  regulations,  others,  includ¬ 
ing  labor  unions,  are  exceptions  and  are 
controlled  in  some  degree  by  law. 

A  bill  of  rights  for  union  members  is 
written  into  Federal  law  to  insure  certain 
basic  rights  to  union  members  within  their 
union.  So,  regardless  of  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  union  organizations  are 
operated,  these  basic  rights  must  be  re¬ 
spected  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  override 
aU  other  rules  inconsistent  therewith. 

If  you  belong  to  a  union,  these  rights  are 
yours  as  guaranteed  by  Federal  law: 

1.  Equal  rights  for  all  union  members:  As 
a  union  member  in  good  standing,  you  have 
the  right  to  attend  meetings,  nominate  can¬ 
didates,  vote  in  election  and  have  a  voice  in 
business  transactions  (subject  to  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  union). 

2.  Freedom  of  speech  and  assembly:  You 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  meet  and  as¬ 
semble  freely  with  other  members,  express 
your  views,  arguments  and  opinions  at  meet¬ 
ings,  express  views  on  candidates  or  business 
coming  before  the  meeting  (subject  to  rea¬ 
sonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  union). 

3.  Dues,  initiation  fees,  and  assessments: 
In  the  case  of  a  local  labor  organization,  you 
are  guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
dues  and  initiation  fees,  and  these  cannot  be 
increased  except  by  majority  vote  and  by 
secret  ballot.  You  are  entitled  to  notice  of 
the  intention  to  vote  upon  such  questions. 

4.  Protection  of  the  right  to  sue:  You  are 
guaranteed  the  right  as  a  union  member  to 
sue  in  court  or  bring  an  action  before  an 
administrative  body,  even  if  the  officers  of 
the  labor  organization  are  defendants.  You 
have  a  right  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  any 
such  suit  or  action.  You  have  a  right  to 
petition  any  legislature  or  communicate  with 
any  legislator. 

The  only  restriction  as  to  suits  is  that  you 
must  first  bring  up  the  matter  in  the  union 
meeting,  provided  the  union  has  a  reason¬ 
able  procedure  to  take  care  of  such  suits  or 
actions,  and  then  the  union  must  dispose  of 
your  action  within  a  period  of  4  months.  If 
it  does  not,  you  can  proceed  on  your  own, 
without  being  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

5.  Safeguards  against  improper  disciplinary 
action:  As  a  union  member,  you  cannot  be 
fined,  suspended,  expelled  or  disciplined  by 
the  union  or  its  officers  (except  if  you  did 
not  pay  your  dues) ;  unless  you  have  been 
(a)  served  with  written  specific  charges;  (b) 
given  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  your  de¬ 
fense;  (c)  afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

No  union  can  deny  a  member  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  any  provision  In  its  consti¬ 
tution  or  bylaws  inconsistent  therewith  is 
of  no  force  and  effect.  Furthermore,  the 
union  cannot  limit  the  right  to  sue,  by  its 
own  rules,  constitution  or  bylaws.  These 
rights  are  guaranteed  by  law. 

KNOW  YOUR  RIGHTS - YOUR  UNION  MUST 

RESPECT  THEM 

Your  union  is  required  by  statute  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  concerning  the  new  labor 
law  of  1959  to  its  members.  You  are  also 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  your  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  you  work.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  certain  reports  to  be  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  which  you  may 
examine,  and  In  order  to  verify  the  report, 
you  may  examine  the  books,  records  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  union. 

Fair  elections 

You  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  nominate  candidates  for  of¬ 
fice  in  your  union. 


Every  member  in  good  standing  is  eligible, 
provided  he  meets  reasonable  qualifications 
and  provided  he  is  not  disqualified  by  other 
provisions  of  the  law. 

You  have  a  right  to  one  vote,  and  you  may 
support  the  candidate  of  your  choice  without 
danger  of  any  penalty  or  Interference  by 

anybody. 

You  are  entitled  to  15  days  notice  of  the 
holding  of  an  election.  Such  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  you  by  mall  at  your  last  known  ad¬ 
dress. 

If  you  are  a  candidate  for  office 

You  can  request  your  union,  to  distrib¬ 
ute  campaign  literature,  at  your  expense,  to 
your  membership  by  mail,  or  otherwise.  The 
union  must  do  this  for  all  candidates  who 
request  it,  so  long  as  the  candidates  are 
willing  to  assume  the  expense. 

If  your  union  has  a  contract  requiring 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
it  is  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  union 
membership  at  its  principal  office.  You,  as 
a  candidate  for  office,  are  entitled  to  Inspect 
such  membership  list  in  the  course  of  your 
campaign. 

Also,  as  a  candidate  for  office,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  an  observer  at  the  polls  and 
at  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

HOW  TO  ASSERT  YOUR  RIGHTS - RESORT  TO  COURTS 

OR  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

If  your  rights  are  violated,  you  may  sue  in 
the  Federal  court  in  the  district  where  your 
local  union  office  is  located. 

If  an  elected  officer  of  the  union  is  guilty 
of  serious  misconduct,  and  the  union,  under 
its  constitution  and  bylaws,  does  not  have 
adequate  machinery  for  his  removal,  you 
may  apply  to  the  UA  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
remove  such  officer.  A  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C., 
stating  your  case  is  sufficient.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  will  then  conduct  a  hearing 
and  the  officer  may  be  removed  for  cause 
shown  in  a  secret-ballot  election  by  the 
members.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  com¬ 
pel  a  vote  to  remove  such  officer  by  legal 
process. 

After  an  election,  a  member  may  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  charg¬ 
ing  a  violation  of  the  law  or  of  the  union’s 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  investigate  the  complaint  and,  if 
it  is  meritorious,  he  may  take  appropriate 
legal  action  and  the  court  may  order  a  new 
election  to  be  held  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary. 

Should  any  union  agent  misappropriate 
union  assets  and  should  the  union  fall  to 
take  action  against  him,  you,  as  a  member, 
may  sue  in  court  for  an  accounting  and 
other  appropriate  relief.  Before  doing  so, 
you  must  obtain  consent  of  the  court  to 
bring  the  suit.  If  you  are  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  you  may,  in  a  proper  case,  recover  at¬ 
torney’s  fees  and  expenses  Incurred. 

Aside  from  any  civil  action,  the  law  also 
provides  a  criminal  penalty  for  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  union  assets. 

The  foregoing  are  only  the  highlights  of 
your  rights  as  a  union  member  under  the 
present  law.  They  are  not  Intended  as  a 
complete  presentation.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  reference  is  made  to  the  complete 
text  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 


TIME  TO  END  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATE  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  credit  stringency  and  re¬ 
straint.  Interest  rates  have  been  de¬ 
liberately  increased  by  the  Fed.  They 
have  done  this  by  keeping  the  supply  of 
money  strictly  limited,  as  the  demand  for 
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money  swells  with  the  surging  rise  of  the 
gross  national  product  that  measures 
the  uses  of  money. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  building  of  homes,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  everything  else  that  is 
bought  with  borrowed  money.  The 
policy  has  also  greately  increased  the 
cost  of  all  of  this  building. 

The  Fed  justifies  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  the  economy  is  suffering 
from  an  excess  of  demand.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  the  availability  of  more  money 
now  would  mean  lower  interest  rates 
that  lower  interest  rates  would  mean 
more  borrowing  to  build  with  pressure 
on  limited  supply  of  manpower,  factories 
and  raw  material  capacity,  a  pressure 
that  would  shove  up  prices — causing  in¬ 
flation. 

Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  right? 
It  there  an  excess  of  demand?  Is  there 
powerful  pressure  today  on  a  limited 
supply  of  manpower?  Are  our  factories 
going  full  blast?  Is  the  buying  pres¬ 
sure  heavy  in  raw  materials? 

First  Mr.  President,  there  is  certainly 
no  excess  of  demand  for  manpower. 
The  fact  is  that  the  latest  figures  avail¬ 
able  show  that  last  month  a  season¬ 
ally  adjusted  5.2  percent  of  the  work 
force  were  out  of  work.  This  is  more 
unemployed  than  our  Nation  has  suffered 
during  the  past  10  years  except  in  4  obvi¬ 
ous  recession  years. 

Are  our  factories  being  pushed  by  de¬ 
mand  near  capacity?  Of  course  the 
classic  example  is  the  steel  industry.  In 
the  wake  of  a  record  long  steel  strike, 
the  steel  industry  is  now  busily  at  work. 
But  even  here  it  is  apparent  that  capac¬ 
ity  is  not  being  strained.  Indeed,  two 
steel  executives  last  week  estimated 
steel  output  this  year  at  120  million  tons 
and  130  million  tons — well  below  capac¬ 
ity  of  149  million.  Present  near  capac¬ 
ity  production  is  obviously  temporary. 
To  replenish  strike-exhausted  invento¬ 
ries  to  meet  current  consumption  80  to 
85  percent  of  capacity  would  be  required. 

The  auto  industry  this  year  will  op¬ 
erate  far  below  its  demonstrated  1955 
capacity  of  8  million  cars. 

Machine  tools  are  expected,  on  the 
basis  of  new  orders,  to  move  along  at 
only  about  two-thirds  of  capacity. 

In  raw  material  resources,  generally 
falling  or  stable  prices  clearly  show  that 
there  is  no  significant  demand  •pressure. 

The  Nation’s  investors  foresee  all  this. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  the  stock 
market  has  taken  a  serious  nosedive. 

This  may  very  well  foretell  a  signifi- 
can  industrial  cutback  in  a  few  months. 
As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
yesterday: 

Since  1948  market  breaks  have  had  “lead- 
times”  over  industrial  breaks  of  2  months, 
7  months,  and  7  months. 

With  a  number  of  exceptions,  the 
stock  market  has  generally  been  as  re¬ 
liable  a  prognosticator  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  jobs  and  profits  in  the 
future  as  there  is  available. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  end  this 
tight-money  policy.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
excess  demand  that  troubled  the  Fed  so 
in  the  past  has  really  been  there  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  At  any  rate,  it  appears 
more  obvious  daily  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 


cess  demand  now.  I  have  consistently 
said  that  the  Fed  should  follow  poli¬ 
cies  which  will  reduce  interest  rates  so 
that  homes  and  schools  and  hospitals 
can  be  built  at  less  cost.  Now  I  point 
out  that  even  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  this  objective  should  favor  low  in¬ 
terest  rate  policies  so  that  the  jobs  of 
working  people  and  the  welfare  of  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  fostered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  article  from  yesterday’s 
New  York  Times  entitled  “Action  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Has  Quick  Trigger,”  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  an  analysis 
of  current  prospects  for  business  this 
morning’s  Wall  Street  Journal  also  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  1960] 
Action  of  Market  Has  Quick  Trigger— Stock 

Dips  Often  Precede  Drops  in  Factory  Out¬ 
put,  Look  at  Charts  Shows  Past  Years 

Scanned — Industrial  Activity  and  Share 

Prices  Frequently  Move  in  Opposition 
(By  Burton  Crane) 

Many  new  investors,  if  one  may  judge  by 
letters  and  telephone  calls  to  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  are  puzzled  because  industrialists  are 
happy  and  brokers  are  gloomy. 

“How,”  they  ask,  “can  business  go  up  and 
stocks  go  down  at  the  same  time?” 

A  hasty  look  at  the  past  shows  that  indus¬ 
trial  activity  and  stock  prices  rise  together 
only  about  36  percent  of  the  time  and  fall 
together  about  15  percent  of  the  time.  The 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  moving,  as  they  are 
moving  now,  in  opposite  directions.  These 
calculations,  of  course,  ignore  minor  fluctua¬ 
tions.  Only  those  of  5  percent  or  more  are 
counted. 

The  normal  procedure  is  for  the  market  to 
try  to  look  ahead.  It  listens  when  Roger  M. 
Blough,  chairman  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  predicts  booming  production  for  the 
first  two  1960  quarters  but  a  drop  in  the  third 
quarter  as  inventories  near  optimum  levels. 
Which,  investors  ask  themselves,  do  they 
want  to  buy,  the  present  or  the  future? 

WHAT  THE  RECORD  SHOWS 

In  the  past,  the  record  shows,  stocks  have 
rather  regularly  dipped  from  their  peaks  be¬ 
fore  industrial  production  has  eased  off.  The 
record  also  shows  that,  now  and  again,  in¬ 
vestors  have  been  too  nervous  and  have  sold 
stocks  long  before  the  economy  was  ready 
to  coast  downhill. 

In  June  1946,  for  example,  stocks  reached 
a  peak  and  began  to  move  lower.  Measured 
by  the  New  York  Times  industrial  stock  aver¬ 
age,  they  didn’t  get  back  to  that  level  for 
47  months  and  in  between  they  had  a  br,eak 
(in  20  months)  of  26.3  percent.  But ‘the 
peak  in  the  stock  market  came  26  months 
before  the  peak  in  the  industrial  production 
index  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  fact, 
stocks  started  upward  from  their  trough  6 
months  before  production  hit  its  high  for  the 
time  being. 

If  the  investor  were  to  ignore  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1946  and  start  his  researches  with 
1948  he  would  discover  what  looks  like  a 
more  normal  relationship.  And  perhaps  that 
is  the  wise  thing  to  do,  because  almost  every¬ 
body  was  wrong  about  the  postwar  situation. 
The  economists  did  not  expect  the  people  to 
spend  their  wartime  savings  for  cars  and 
refrigerators  and  television  sets,  giving  the 
apparently  valid  reason  that  they  never  be¬ 
fore  had  had  net  dissavings  except  in  time 
of  dire  necessity.  But  the  people  spent  and 
the  experts  were  wrong. 

The  word  dissaving  is  used  by  economists 
to  describe  a  condition  in  which  the  savings 
of  past  years  are  drawn  down.  Thus  the  fig¬ 
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ure  for  savings  in  the  tabulation  of  personal 
income  would  appear  with  a  minus  sign  when 
spending  topped  income. 

The  stock  market  dipped  from  its  high  in 
June  1948.  Two  months  later  the  economy 
was  also  on  the  way  down.  The  market  fell 
for  12  months  and  took  16  months  to  get 
back  to  its  old  high  level.  The  dip  from 
peak  to  trough  was  15.4  percent. 

The  market  lost  15.7  percent  from  its  De¬ 
cember  1952,  high,  starting  downward  7 
months  before  the  industrial  index.  It  took 

15  months  to  regain  that  old  high. 

The  collapse  in  September  1955,  caused  by 
President  Eisenhower’s  heart  attack  brought 
about  a  13.1  percent  loss  but  the  market  was 
back  to  its  prebreak  level  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Industrial  production  had  no  bearing 
here. 

The  next  two  market  breaks  are  a  little 
confusing  if  considered  separately.  The  one 
that  peaked  out  in  August  1956,  had  a  lead 
time  over  the  break  in  industrial  production 
of  7  months.  From  peak  to  trough,  it  lost 
11.7  percent.  The  market  that  peaked  out 
in  July  1957,  dropped  22.4  percent  in  5 
months.  The  industrial  production  peak  to 
which  it  must  be  related,  however,  was  the 
same  as  that  for  the  1956  break.  It  came  in 
March  1957,  which  means  that  stocks  had  a 
minus  lead  time  of  4  months.  It  is  easier, 
perhaps,  to  consider  the  1956  and  1957  mar¬ 
kets  as  one.  That  would  give  a  lead  time 
of  7  months  and  a  break  of  23.3  percent  over 

16  months.  Stocks  took  24  months  to  return 
to  the  August  1956  high. 

The  following  table,  using  the  Times  in¬ 
dustrial  stock  average  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  industrial  production  index,  shows 
these  two  markets  that  need  to  be  considered 


as  one: 

Stocks 

High,  August  1956 _  596 

Low,  February  1957 _  526 

Recovery,1  November  1958 _  605 

High,  July  1957 -  589 

Low,  December  1957 _  457 

Recovery,1  November  1958 _  605 

1  Date  of  return  to  old  high. 

Industry 

High,  March  1957 _  155 

Low,  April  1958 _  132 

Recovery,1  March  1959 _  157 

High,  March  1957 _  155 

Low,  April  1958 _ ,  132 

Recovery,1  March  1959 _  157 


1  Date  of  return  to  old  high. 

The  present  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
recent  steel  strike.  In  June  1959  the  indus¬ 
trial  production  index  was  166.  In  December 
it  was  165,  climbing  back,  and  probably  has 
made  a  new  high  in  January,.  The  indus¬ 
trial  stock  average  had  its  high  in  August  at 
737  and  fell  to  651  in  September,  a  loss  of 
11.7  percent.  Last  week  it  slipped  back 
enough  to  threaten  those  old  September 
lows. 

Since  1948,  market  breaks  have  had  lead 
times  over  industrial  breaks  of  2  months,  7 
months,  and  7  months.  If  stocks  drop  be¬ 
low  their  September  low  and  if  industry  now 
moves  above  its  June  high,  the  technicians 
can  say  that  a  lead  time  of  5  months  has 
already  been  etsablished. 

But  investors  can  always  remember  what 
happened  in  1946.  Perhaps  business  can 
continue  on  upward  for  another  21  months 
and  force  them  to  reconsider  all  their  policies. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1960] 
The  Outlook — Appraisal  of  Current  Trends 
in  Business  and  Finance 
(By  George  Shea) 

Several  news  items  in  recent  days  have 
added  considerably  to  public  knowledge  of 
the  current  status  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  But  unfortunately,  this  new  infor¬ 
mation  throws  no  fresh  light  on  prospects 
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for  the  year  as  a  whole,  which  remain 
quite  uncertain. 

As  most  readers  know,  a  pretty  high  rate 
of  activity  is  fairly  well  assured  for  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  but  a  big  question  mark 
hangs  over  the  later  months.  During  the 
first  5  to  7  months,  inventory  rebuilding  in 
steel  itself  and  in  numerous  steel  products 
is  likely  to  give  an  extra  stimulus.  But  after 
that,  production  may  actually  fall  a  bit 
below  current  consumption  if  businessmen 
decide  to  adjust  their  inventories  by  cutting 
down  where  accumulation  has  been  heaviest. 

At  that  time,  many  analysts  hope,  capital 
spending  for  improvements  and  expansion  of 
plant  and  equipment  will  take  up  the  slack. 
This  hope  is  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that 
the  trend  of  such  outlays  is  upward.  Prom 
the  1957  high  of  $37  billion  they  fell  to  $30 
billion  in  1958,  then  rose  to  $32  billion  last 
year,  with  each  quarter  showing  a  small  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  preceding  one.  A  further  in¬ 
crease  to  an  annual  rate  of  $34  billion  is 
Indicated  for  the  current  quarter. 

Another  encouraging  factor  is  that  such 
outlays  generally  swing  up  and  down  with 
business  profits,  and  the  first  half  of  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  highly  profitable, 
which  would  tend  to  expand  capital  spending 
in  subsequent  months.  And  finally,  esti¬ 
mates  of  a  number  of  industries — except  the 
huge  petroleum  industry — are  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  gain  in  capital  spending  for  this  year 
over  1959.  The  steel  companies,  for  instance, 
expect  to  invest  $1.6  billion  this  year  against 
less  than  $1  billion  last  year. 

However — and  this  is  where  the  news  items 
cited  above  have  a  bearing  on  the  outlook — 
there  is  widespread  evidence  of  ample  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  production  of  major  goods, 
both  raw  and  finished.  Obviously,  it  is  when 
capacity  is  being  strained  that  business  man¬ 
agers  are  most  likely  to  plan  new  plants  and 
facilities.  When  capacity  is  sufficient,  this 
pressure  to  expand  relaxes  and  capital 
spending  is  more  likely  to  concentrate  on 
improvements  in  efficiency. 

That  seems  to  be  the  case  today.  Two 
steelmakers  this  past  week  estimated  their 
industry’s  output  this  year,  one  at  120  million 
tons  and  the  other  at  130  million.  Both  fig¬ 
ures  are  well  below  capacity  of  almost  149 
million.  The  current  high  rate  of  output  is 
concededly  due  in  part  to  restocking  of  in¬ 
ventories  which  were  almost  completely  used 
up  during  the  strike  that  ended  November  7. 
To  meet  current  consumption,  steel  output 
of  80  or  85  percent  of  capacity  apparently 
would  be  sufficient. 

In  copper  and  nickel,  whose  markets  are 
worldwide  but  in  which  American  capital  is 
heavily  engaged,  indications  of  ample  ca¬ 
pacity  '  are  clear.  Free  world  nickel  use  in 
1959  was  estimated  a  few  days  ago  at  about 
400  million  pounds,  or  25  percent  more  than 
in  1958,  but  capacity  exceeds  the  1959  con¬ 
sumption  by  150  million  pounds,  and  more 
capacity  is  being  added.  The  copper  trade 
insists  that  with  the  past  year’s  long  strikes 
ending,  output  is  going  to  be  substantially 
greater  than  consumption  while  inventories, 
as  in  steel,  are  being  built  up  again. 

The  automobile  industry  produced  almost 
8  million  cars  in  1955,  and  since  then  has 
added  to  its  capacity.  But  last  year’s  out¬ 
put  in  this  country  was  only  a  little  more 
than  5.5  million  cars,  and  even  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  projections  for  this  year  fall  well 
short  of  the  1955  figure. 

Machine  tool  orders  in  1959  totaled  only 
$660  million  as  compared  with  shipments  of 
almost  $1.1  billion  in  the  most  recent  big 
year,  1957.  And  the  recent  rate  of  new  or¬ 
ders  does  not  suggest  any  sharp  expansion. 
This  fact  is  important,  not  only  as  another 
example  of  capacity  greater  than  demand, 
but  also  because  upsurges  in  spending  on 
plants  and  equipment  are  often  led  by  up¬ 
surges  in  ordering  of  machine  tools.  Thus 
the  most  recent  figures  in  this  industry  do 
not  suggest  any  big  increase  in  capital 
spending  ahead. 


With  this  whole  background,  it  seems 
likely  business  executives  will  be  pretty  care¬ 
ful  about  their  capital  spending.  Knowing 
that  production  during  much  if  not  all  of 
the  first  half  of  the  year  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  basic  demand,  they  are  likely 
to  wait  and  see.  They  may  want  to  know  by 
how  much  production  outruns  consumption 
before  coming  to  any  decisions  on  major  ex¬ 
pansions.  They  may  decide  to  wait  not 
only  until  the  first  6  months  are  past,  but 
also  until  the  trend  of  business  after  that 
has  become  clear,  which  might  mean  waiting 
through  much  of  the  second  half. 

None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  capital 
spending  will  shrink  to  a  trickle.  Major  in¬ 
dustries  nowadays  plan  such  outlays  on  a 
long  range  basis  to  a  great  extent.  They  feel 
that  regardless  of  the  yearly  ups  and  downs 
of  business  they  must  plan  through  the  years 
for  a  very  large  minimum  of  annual  spend¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation  and  an  even  more  rapidly  growing  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

But  what  we  are  discussing  here  is  the 
prospect  for  an  upsurge  in  the  later  months 
of  this  year  that  would  offset  the  almost 
certain  stoppage  of  inventory  building  in  late 
spring  or  in  summer.  It  is  such  an  upsurge 
in  capital  spending  that  there  is  doubt 
about,  and  the  doubt  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
solved  for  quite  a  few  months. 

This  doubt,  furthermore,  tends  to  be  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  fact  that  this  is  not  only  an 
election  year,  but  one  where  a  substantial 
change  in  the  political  background  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Eisenhower  years  have  been  for 
the  most  part  years  of  prosperity.  If  the 
Democrats  win  the  Presidency,  sharp  changes 
in  national  policies  may  well  have  to  be  faced. 
And  if  the  Republicans  win,  there  will  also 
be  a  new  man  in  the  White  House,  whose 
policies  in  the  detail  of  their  application  can¬ 
not  be  made  known  fully  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign,  no  matter  how  openly  he  may  lay  his 
ideas  before  the  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
“freedom  of  the  press”  is  a  phrase  which 
by  constitutional  mandate  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  idea  and 
purpose  since  the  enactment  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Americans  take  it  for 
granted. 

However,  we  ought  occasionally  to 
note  that  freedom  of  the  press  connotes 
and  stimulates  excellence  in  the  report¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  of  current  events. 

An  example,  in  my  view,  of  such  su¬ 
perlative  craftsmanship  appeared  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
article  written  by  one  of  its  ablest 
Washington  correspondents,  James  Res- 
ton,  entitled  “The  Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s 
Bow.” 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  arises  not  from  any  political  or  par¬ 
tisan  motives,  for  I  believe  this  article 
to  be  a  balanced  presentation,  free  from 
bias.  As  a  former  newspaperman,  my 
appreciation  of  it  is  based  on  its  master¬ 
ful  literary  qualities.  It  is  an  example 
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of  the  kind  of  lively,  penetrating  analy¬ 
sis,  spiced  with  wit  and  humor,  which 
makes  James  Res  ton’s  columns  such 
pleasant  reading,  and  otherwise  nota¬ 
ble. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  Bow 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  30. — At  8:20  p.m. 
last  Wednesday  In  Chicago  Vice  President 
Nixon  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  spend¬ 
ers  at  home,  and  promised  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  overseas. 

Until  merrier  cliches  come  along — and  they 
will — these  wiU  have  to  serve  both  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  style  and  his  problem. 

His  problem  in  this  election  is  to  have  two 
strings  to  his  bow,  to  come  out  flatfooted 
for  Eisenhower  and  still  be  cock  of  the  walk; 
to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  without 
upsetting  the  applecart;  to  fish  in,  and  pour 
oU  on,  troubled  waters;  to  defend  the  past 
and  take  time  by  the  forelock  without  fall¬ 
ing  between  two  stools;  and,  of  course,  to 
bring  home  the  bacon  through  thick  and 
thin. 

All  this  is  enough  to  make  strong  men 
quiver,  but  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  can  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
and  take  both  precincts.  His  performance 
in  Chicago  was  a  masterpiece  of  political 
gymnastics  and  illustrates  once  more  that, 
as  a  tactician,  he  is  about  the  best  in  the 
business. 

MASTER  AT  WORK 

Not  many  men  can  both  condemn  and 
outpromise  the  spenders  and  get  away  with 
it,  but  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  good  try  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  virtually  canonized  the  President. 
He  scorned  the  opposition.  He  defended  the 
past  as  the  best  7  years  of  our  lives  and  then 
painted  a  picture  of  the  future  that  made 
these  7  years  look  like  a  depression. 

For  the  last  month  the  Democrats  have 
been  scattering  boobytraps  for  Mr.  Nixon 
all  over  the  landscape.  He  dodged  them, 
every  one. 

Defending  the  President’s  leadership  in  the 
present  mood  of  the  country  is  about  as  dif¬ 
ficult  as  praising  George  Washington,  but 
Mr.  Nixon  rushes  to  his  defense,  anyway. 

Shame,  he  says,  painting  a  word  picture 
of  the  President  stamping  out  war  in  Korea, 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  Lebanon,  Quemoy, 
Matsu,  and  Suez,  flying  off  to  Panama  when 
he  was  sick,  keeping  his  head  when  all 
around  were  losing  theirs.  And  who  do  you 
suppose  was  at  the  President’s  side  when  he 
was  doing  all  this? 

Not  since  the  days  of  Red  Grange  has  the 
State  of  Illinois  seen  such  agility  in  a  broken 
field.  We  do  not  have  a  second-rate  defense, 
he  asserted,  but  we  must  submit  our  na¬ 
tional  security  programs  to  a  searching, 
month-to-month  reexamination. 

The  American  educational  system  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  Inadequate  classrooms, 
underpaid  teachers  and  flabby  standards  are 
weaknesses  we  must  constantly  strive  to 
eliminate. 

American  agriculture,  he  added,  is  the 
most  productive  on  earth  but  there  is  no 
higher  priority  than  a  complete  overhauling 
of  obsolete  farm  programs. 

In  short,  he  managed  to  call  for  many  of 
the  things  the  Democrats  are  demanding 
without  any  suggestion  that  he  was  criti¬ 
cizing  the  President  on  defense  or  schools, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
farm  policy.  Bigger  programs  were  advocated 
and  more  Government  spending  condemned, 
and  this  may  not  be  as  contradictory  as  it 
seems,  for  with  revenues  rising,  the  next 
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President  may  have  a  substantial  surplus  in 
the  Treasury. 

A  SKILLFUL  ARGUMENT 

Mr.-  Nixon’s  argument  was  not  only  skill¬ 
ful  but  in  a  way  it  was  unavoidable.  He  can¬ 
not  avoid  defense  of  the  present  level  of 
spending. 

He  must  support  his  President’s  policies, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  keep  from 
being  sideswiped  by  the  Democratic  charges 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  everything  as  it  is. 

He  dealt  with  this  effectively  in  Chicago: 

■'We  shall  look  upon  our  record  not  as  our 
ultimate  achievement  but  as  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  build  even  greater 
accomplishments  in  the  future.  Why  is 
America  a  great  nation  today?  Because  we 
Americans  have  never  lived  in  the  past.  We 
are  never  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  never  like  to  settle  for  being  second  best 
in  anything.” 

Against  this  kind  of  thing,  the  Democrats 
have  their  problems.  They  think  the  coun¬ 
try  is  sick,  but  it  is  like  a  sick  man  who  feels 
good  and  is  told  constantly  by  his  doctor  that 
he’s  in  wonderful  shape. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  exploiting  this  feeling  to  the 
hilt.  We’re  living  the  life  of  Riley,  he  says 
(forgetting  that  Riley  was  probably  a  Demo¬ 
crat)  ,  so  why  look  a  gift  horse  in  you  know 
what,  or  change  horses  in  you  know  where? 


FRANCE  UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP 
OF  PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  I  made  some  remarks  about  the 
importance  of  France  being  able,  under 
the  great  leadership  of  President  de 
Gaulle,  to  carry  out  his  farsighted  plan 
for  self-determination  in  Algeria.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  minority  of  the  minority 
of  Algerians  of  French  descent,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  group  of  military 
dissidents,  launched  a  revolt  against  the 
Fifth  Republic  using  as  a  pretext  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle’s  enlightened  proposal 
to  let  all  the  people  of  Algeria  deter¬ 
mine — once  peace  has  been  reestab¬ 
lished — their  own  destiny,  whether  it  be 
complete  independence,  association  with 
France  in  a  commonwealth  status  or  in¬ 
tegration  with  France. 

Mr.  President,  what  should  be  under¬ 
stood  is  that  if  this  rebellion  were  to  suc¬ 
ceed — it  might  mean  the  fall  of  the  De 
Gaulle  government,  the  ending  of  the 
Fifth  Republic  and  a  return  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  chaos  which  has  afflicted 
France  in  the  15  years  since  World  War 
n.  During  this  period,  governments  fell 
every  few  months. 

The  coming  of  De  Gaulle  to  head  the 
French  Republic  has  demonstrated  anew 
and  most  strikingly  the  patent,  but  not 
always  appreciated,  fact  that  democracy 
in  order  to  function  well  must  have  lead¬ 
ership.  General  de  Gaulle,  who  became 
President  by  the  free  choice  at  the  polls 
of  the  French  people,  has  furnished  just 
such  leadership.  As  a  result  of  it  France 
has  acquired  a  political  and  economic 
stability  which  should  be  heartening  to 
the  free  world.  For  without  France  the 
free  world — the  Western  World  in  par¬ 
ticular — would  be  in  a  tragically  weak¬ 
ened  position. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
criticism  on  the  part  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  because  of  what  it  deemed  France’s 
presumed  inadequate  participation  in 
NATO.  I  grant  that  a  fuller  participa¬ 
tion  is  desirable,  but  I  submit  that  that 


cooperation  is  far  more  likely  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  under  De  Gaulle’s  inspiring 
leadership  France  is  strengthened,  and 
that  U.S.  support  of  De  Gaulle’s  policies 
will  contribute  substantially  to  that 
strengthening.  It  would  seem  to  me 
fairly  apparent  that  President  de 
Gaulle’s  lesser  participation  in  NATO 
has  been  caused  in  no  small  degree  by 
our  own  Government’s  coolness  toward 
France’s  obvious  requirements  as  seen  by 
that  nation’s  chief,  and  it  must  be  crystal 
clear  that  if  the  government  of  De  Gaulle 
were  to  fall,  France’s  contribution  to 
NATO  and  the  Western  alliance  would 
probably  cease  to  exist. 

Fortunately,  the  news  from  France  and 
Algiers  indicates  that  while  the  situation 
is  still  full  of  peril,  France  is  winning  out, 
the  revolt  of  the  “colons”  is  obviously 
lacking  in  support  and  that  order  and 
peace  will  again  be  established. 

President  de  Gaulle’s  radio  address  to 
the  people  of  France  on  his  Algerian 
policy  is  a  document  of  historic  impor¬ 
tance.  It  may  determine  the  course  of 
history  not  only  for  France,  but  for  much 
of  Africa,  and  because  of  France’s  key 
position  in  the  turbulence  of  contempor¬ 
ary  events  for  the  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
de  Gaulle’s  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  General  de  Gaulle  on  Algerian 
Policy 

If  I  have  put  on  my  uniform  today  to 
address  you  on  television,  it  is  in  order  to 
show  that  it  is  General  de  Gaulle  who  speaks, 
as  well  as  the  chief  of  state. 

In  Algeria,  we  are  fighting  against  a  re¬ 
bellion  which  has  lasted  more  than  5  years. 
France  is  valiantly  continuing  to  exert  the 
necessary  efforts  to  put  down  that  rebel¬ 
lion. 

But  she  wants  to  arrive  at  a  peace  that  is 
peace;  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  so  that  the 
tragedy  does  not  begin  all  over  again;  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  not — when  all  is  said  and 
done — to  lose  Algeria,  which  would  be  a  dis¬ 
aster  for  us  and  for  the  West.  The  world,  a 
prey  to  vast  crises  and  movements  which  are 
well  known,  is  watching  this  struggle  which 
disturbs  it  and  in  which  the  various  opposing 
camps  seek  to  take  a  hand.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  unity,  progress,  and  prestige  of  the 
French  people  are  at  stake,  and  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  people  is  blocked  as  long  as  the 
Algerian  problem  remains  unsolved. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  I,  in 
the  name  of  France,  made  the  following  de¬ 
cision:  The  Algerians  shall  have  free  choice 
of  their  destiny.  When,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other — through  the  conclusion  of  a  cease-fire 
or  through  total  defeat  of  the  rebels — we 
shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  when 
later,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  restored 
peace,  the  populations  will  have  had  a  chance 
to  understand  what  is  at  stake  and,  more¬ 
over,  thanks  to  us,  to  achieve  the  necessary 
progress  in  the  political,  economic,  social, 
educational,  and  other  fields — then,  it  will 
be  the  Algerians  who  will  say  what  they  want 
to  be.  This  will  not  be  dictated  to  them. 
For  if  their  response  were  not  really  their 
response,  then  while  for  a  time  there  might 
well  be  military  victory,  basically  nothing 
would  be  settled.  On  the  contrary,  every¬ 
thing  can  be  settled  and,  I  believe,  settled 
In  France’s  favor,  when  the  Algerians  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  known  their 
will  In  all  freedom,  dignity,  and  security.  In 
short,  self-determination  is  the  only  policy 


that  is  worthy  of  France.  It  is  the  only 
possible  outcome.  It  is  the  policy  which 
has  been  defined  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  decided  upon  by  the  Government, 
approved  by  the  Parliament,  and  adopted  by 
the  French  nation. 

.Now  then,  there  are  two  categories  of 
people  who  do  not  want  any  part  of  this  free 
choice. 

First,  the  rebel  organization,  which  main¬ 
tains  that  it  will  cease  fire  only  if  I  nego¬ 
tiate  with  it  beforehand,  by  special  preroga¬ 
tive,  on  the  political  destiny  of  Algeria,  which 
would  be  tantamount  to  building  it  up  as  the 
only  valid  representative  and  to  elevating  it 
in  advance  to  being  the  government  of  the 
country.  That  I  will  not  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  of 
French  descent  demand  that  I  renounce  the 
idea  of  self-determination,  that  I  say  that 
everything  has  been  done  and  that  the  fate 
of  the  Algerians  has  already  been  decided. 
That  I  will  not  do  either.  Self-determina¬ 
tion  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  Mos¬ 
lems  can  themselves  cast  out  the  demon  of 
secession.  As  to  the  terms  of  this  or  that 
French  solution,  I  mean  to  have  them  worked 
out  at  leisure,  when  peace  has  been  re¬ 
stored.  After  which,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  commit  myself — when  the  right  time 
comes — for  whatever  I  shall  consider  good. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  this 
thoroughly. 

It  was  then  that,  trying  to  force  their 
pretended  claims  on  the  nation,  on  the  state, 
and  on  myself,  certain  people  in  Algiers  start¬ 
ed  an  insurrection;  it  was  then  that  they 
fired  on  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and 
killed  fine  soldiers,  and  they  are  now  rising 
up  in  arms  against  the  authority  of  France. 
Aided  in  the  beginning  by  the  accommo¬ 
dating  uncertainty  of  various  military  ele¬ 
ments,  and  profiting  from  the  fears  and 
feverish  passions  stirred  up  by  agitators,  they 
have  thus  far  obtained  the  support  of  part 
of  the  European  population;  they  have  in¬ 
stigated  a  forced  strike,  the  halting  of 
transportation  and  the  closing  of  stores.  Be¬ 
cause  of  them,  there  is  danger  that  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  national  unity  may  occur,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  French  nation  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  struggle  being 
waged  against  the  rebels.  There  is  not  a 
man  with  any  common  sense  who  does  not 
see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  would 
be  if  this  dreadful  secession  carried  the  day. 

In  face  of  the  foul  blow  that  has  thus 
been  struck  against  France,  I  speak  first  of 
all  to  the  community  of  French  descent  in 
Algeria.  This  community  has  known  me  for 
many  years.  It  has  seen  me  many  times  in 
its  midst,  especially  during  the  war,  when  its 
sons,  in  great  numbers,  were  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  of  Liberation,  or  else  when, 
following  their  upheaval  of  May  1958,  I  once 
again  assumed  leadership  of  France  in  order 
to  rebuild  the  unity  of  Frenchmen  on  both 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  any 
agitators  are  trying  to  make  this  community 
believe,  there  are,  between  it  and  myself, 
very  special  ties  that  are  very  dear  to  me  and 
very  much  alive.  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
services  this  community  renders  France 
through  its  century -of  toil  in  Algeria,’ what 
cruel  trials  it  is  undergoing,  what  moving 
sorrow  it  has  for  the  victims  it  mourns.  But 
I ’must  speak  to  this  community  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  words. 

Frenchmen  of  Algeria,  how  can  you  listen 
to  the  liars  and  the  conspirators  who  tell  you 
that  in  granting  a  free  choice  to  the  Alge¬ 
rians,  France  and  De  Gaulle  want  to  abandon 
you,  to  pull  out  of  Algeria  and  hand  it  over 
to  the  rebellion?  Is  it  abandoning  you,  is  it 
wanting  to  lose  Algeria,  to  send  there  and  to 
maintain  there  an  army  of  500,000  men 
equipped  with  tremendous  amounts  of  ma¬ 
teriel;  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  there  of  a 
good  many  of  our  children;  to  pay  out  there, 
this  very  year,  civil  and  military  expendi- 
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tures  amounting  to  a  thousand  billion  (old 
francs) ,  to  undertake  there  a  tremendous 
program  of  development;  to  draw  from  the 
Sahara,  with  great  difficulty  and  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  oil  and  gas  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
the  sea? 

How  can  you  doubt  that  if,  some  day, 
the  Moslems  freely  and  formally  decide  that 
the  Algeria  of  tomorrow  must  be  closely 
united  to  Prance — how  can  you  doubt  that 
anything  would  bring  greater  joy  to  our 
country  and  to  De  Gaulle  than  to  see  them 
choose,  between  one  solution  or  another,  the 
one  that  would  be  the  most  French?  How 
can  you  deny  that  all  the  work  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Moslem  populations,  which 
was  initiated  18  months  ago,  and  is  now 
still  being  pursued  and  which,  after  pacifi¬ 
cation,  will  have  to  be  expanded  yet  more — 
how  can  you  deny  that  this  work  tends  pre¬ 
cisely  to  create  new  and  manifold  ties 
between  France  and  the  Algerians?  Above 
all  else,  how  can  you  fail  to  see  that,  in  rising 
up  against  the  state  and  against  the  naJ  ion, 
you  are  surely  heading  toward  ruin  and  at 
the  same  time  you  are  running  the  risk  of 
causing  France  to  lose  Algeria  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  decline  of  the  rebellion  is 
becoming  evident?  I  solemnly  appeal  to 
you  to  return  to  law  and  order. 

Next,  I  speak  to  the  army,  which,  thanks 
to  its  magnificent  efforts,  is  in  the  process 
of  winning  the  victory  in  Algeria;  however, 
some  of  the  elements  of  this  army  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  this  war  is  their  war, 
not  France’s  war,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  policy  which  would  not  be  France’s 
policy.  To  all  our  soldiers  I  say:  In  your 
mission  there  is  no  room  for  any  equivoca¬ 
tion  or  interpretation.  You  must  liquidate 
the  rebel  force,  which  is  seeking  to  drive 
France  out  of  Algeria  and  to  impose  upon 
that  land  its  dictatorship  of  want  and  ste¬ 
rility.  At  the  same  time  that  you  are  con¬ 
ducting  the  battle,  you  must  contribute  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  transformation  of 
the  Moslem  populations  so  as  to  win  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  France.  When  the  time 
comes  for  the  people  to  vote,  it  will  be  your 
responsibility  to  guarantee  the  complete 
freedom  and  sincerity  of  this  vote. 

Yes,  that  is  your  mission,  as  France  gives 
it  to  you,  and  it  is  France  that  you  serve. 
What  would  the  French  Army  become  but 
an  anarchic  and  absurd  conglomeration  of 
military  feudalisms,  if  it  should  happen  that 
certain  elements  made  their  loyalty  condi¬ 
tional?  As  you  know,  I  have  the  supreme 
responsibility.  It  is  I  who  bear  the  country’s 
destiny.  I  must  therefore  be  obeyed  by 
every  French  soldier.  I  believe  that  I  shall 
be  obeyed,  because  I  know  you,  because  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  you,  because  I  feel 
affection  for  you,  because  I  have  confidence 
in  General  Challe  whom  I  have  placed  at  your 
head,  soldiers  of  Algeria,  and  finally,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  need  of  you  for  France. 

This  haying  been  said,  listen  to  me  care¬ 
fully.  In  the  presence  of  the  insurrection 
in  Algiers  and  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation — 
bordering  on  a  paroxism — the  Delegate  Gen¬ 
eral,  M.  Paul  Delouvrier,  who  is  France  in 
Algeria,  and  the  commander  in  chief  may, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  not  have  wanted 
to  give  the  signal  themselves  for  a  pitched 
battle,  but  no  soldier,  under  penalty  of  being 
guilty  of  a  serious  fault,  may  associate  him¬ 
self  at  any  time,  even  passively,  with  the  in¬ 
surrection.  In  the  last  analysis,  law  and 
order  must  be  reestablished.  The  methods 
to  be  employed  so  that  law  and  order  will 
prevail  may  be  of  various  sorts.  But  your 
duty  is  to  bring  this  about.  I  have  given, 
and  am  giving,  this  order. 

Finally,  I  speak  to  France.  Well,  my  dear 
country,  my  old  country,  here  we  are  to¬ 
gether,  once  again,  facing  a  harsh  test.  By 
virtue  of  the  mandate  that  the  people  have 
given  me  and  of  the  national  legitimacy  that 
I  have  embodied  for  20  years,  I  ask  all  men 


and  women  to  support  me,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

And  while  the  guilty  ones,  who  dream  of 
being  usurpers,  take  as  a  pretext  the  decision 
that  I  have  made  concerning  Algeria,  let  it 
be  known  everywhere,  let  it  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  go  back 
on  that  decision.  To  yield  on  this  point  and 
under  these  conditions  would  be  to  destroy 
the  trump  cards  that  we  still  hold  in  Al¬ 
geria,  but  it  would  also  be  to  make  the  state 
bow  before  the  outrage  that  is  being  inflicted 
on  it  and  the  threat  that  is  aimed  at  it. 
Thus  France  would  become  but  a  poor  broken 
toy  adrift  on  the  sea  of  hazards. 

Once  again,  I  call  upon  all  Frenchmen, 
wherever  they  may  be,  whoever  they  may  be, 
to  reunite  themselves  to  France. 

Long  live  the  Republic. 

Long  live  France. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  TREASURY  BEFORE  THE 
JOINT  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  VIR¬ 
GINIA  LEGISLATURE  ON  JANU¬ 
ARY  30,  1960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  very  notable 
address  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  Robert  B.  An¬ 
derson,  before  the  joint  assembly  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  commemorative  ses¬ 
sion  on  January  30. 

This  address  was  delivered  in  the  old 
hall  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  B.  Anderson  Before  the  Joint 
Assembly  of  the  Legislature,  Commemo¬ 
rative  Session,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1960 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this  com¬ 
memorative  meeting  of  the  oldest  continuous 
elective  body  in  existence  in  the  free  world. 

With  every  nation,  the  edifice  of  govern¬ 
ment,  like  the  structure  of  buildings,  rests 
on  certain  essential  foundations.  Every  na¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  must  reaffirm  its 
values  and  its  sense  of  purpose  by  reexamin¬ 
ing  the  principles  on  which  its  structure  of 
government  stands. 

You  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  have  a 
distinguished  ancestry  in  the  history  of  our 
Government.  The  Virginia  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses,  which  once  met  in  this  hall,  became 
the  pattern  for  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  for  the  United  States.  Certainly 
no  area  of  the  country  has  contributed  more 
to  the  foundations  of  our  Government  than 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
contribution  to  maintaining  the  foundations 
of  our  Government  provided  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  distinguished  delegates  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Your  Senators  serve  as  outstanding  chairmen 
on  some  of  the  most  responsible  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  contribute  with 
equal  significance  in  their  chairmanship  of 
committees  with  whom  the  Treasury  is  di¬ 
rectly  concerned.  The  congressional  delega¬ 
tion  from  Virginia  and  the  other  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  of  your  State  represent  the 
highest  traditions  of  sound  government  in 
action. 

A  Virginian  wrote  the  Declaartion  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  placed  clearly  before  the 
world  not  only  the  justification  for  our  revolt 
against  foreign  tyranny,  but  the  “new 
guards’’  which  were  to  be  established  against 


tyranny  In  the  future.  A  Virginian  Inspired 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  American  Army 
through  the  ringing  words  of  Patrick  Henry. 
And  from  Virginia  came  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  who  was  first  Commander  in  Chief,  first 
President,  and  for  many  years  before  that  a 
member  of  this  legislative  body. 

We  may  be  sure  that  almost  every  phase 
of  the  Government  which  later  emerged 
as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  carefully  weighed  by  the  distinguished 
group  serving  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  in  the  years  just  before  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Union.  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee — 
these  were  among  the  illustrious  citizens  of 
Virginia  who  met  together  informally  in  this 
city  and  worked  together  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  to  the  end  that  the  first  truly 
free  government  in  the  history  of  the  world 
should  “stand  firm  on  its  bottom." 

"To  form  a  new  government  requires  in¬ 
finite  care  and  unbounded  attention,”  Wash¬ 
ington  wrote,  shortly  after  he  had  left  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  take  command  of  the  Army,  • 

for  if  the  foundation  is  badly  laid  the  super¬ 
structure  must  be  bad.  Too  much  time, 
therefore,  cannot  be  bestowed  in  weighing 
and  digesting  matters  well.”  Commenting 
later  on  the  Virginia  act  for  religious  free¬ 
dom,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison  from  his 
post  in  Paris  that  Virginians  should  be  proud 
of  having  produced  “the  first  legislature  who 
had  the  courage  to  declare,  that  the  reason 
of  man  may  be  trusted  with  the  formation 
of  his  own  opinions.  *  *  *"  And  consider¬ 
ing  these  matters  later,  Jefferson  added, 
“*  *  *  *No  experiment  can  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  that  we  are  now  trying,  and  which 
we  trust  will  end  in  establishing  the  fact, 
that  man  may  be  governed  by  reason  and 
truth.” 

A  free  people,  governing  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  reason  and  truth — that  was  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  edifice.  But  let 
us  remember  that  those  who  formulated  the 
principles  of  the  new  Government  were  em¬ 
inently  practical  men.  They  had  to  be.  For 
they  were  not  only  building  a  structure 
which  was  entirely  new,  and  which  they 
meant  to  last;  they  were  building  for  hu¬ 
manity.  “Our  cause  is  noble.  It  is  the 
cause  of  mankind  «  *  *”  wrote  Washington 
during  the  dark  days  of  1779.  And  again, 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  the  President 
reaffirmed  his  deeply  felt  belief  that  liberty 
itself,  as  well  as  "the  republican  model  of 
government,”  is  "finally,  staked  on  the  ex¬ 
periment  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people.” 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  dedication  to  the 
future  that  the  members  of  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  settled  down  to  tackle  the  hard 
problems  of  the  present.  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  question  of  sound  money  and 
the  public  credit. 

Does  this  issue  sound  familiar?  Not  only 
today,  but  on  many  other  occasions  in  the 
past  175  years,  the  sound  money  question 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  public  discus¬ 
sion.  The  persistence  of  this  issue  in  the 
changing  economic  scene  is  simply  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  freedom  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  do  not  perpetuate  themselves  auto¬ 
matically.  Each  generation  must  earn  all 
over  again  its  heritage  of  freedom.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  of  reason  means  that  its  people 
must  make  the  hard  decisions,  under  ever- 
changing  circumstances,  to  grapple  with  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  as  they  appear.  They  cannot 
delude  themselves  with  the  mistaken  belief 
that  such  problems  can  safely  be  passed  on 
to  the  future. 

Today,  there  are  indications  that  the  sound 
money  question  may  become  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  1960's.  Because  of 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  this  issue, 
we  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often  of  the 
basic  principles  which  are  at  stake.  It  is 
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for  this  reason  that  I  would  like  to  review 
with  you  today  some  of  the  financial  tra¬ 
ditions  which  we  inherited  along  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  first  financial  principle  which  had  to 
be  established  in  word  and  fact  by  the  new 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  that 
all  proper  debts  incurred  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  must  be  acknowledge  in  full 
and  “funded”  into  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

No  patriotic  American  of  those  days  re¬ 
gretted  the  cost  of  the  war.  It  was  “the 
price  of  liberty,”  as  Hamilton  put  it.  There 
had  been  a  serious  inflation.  Credit  was 
virtually  destroyed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  States  were  strongly  opposed  to 
taxation  by  Federal  authority.  Bonds  repre¬ 
senting  the  national  debt  were  selling  in  the 
market  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar  or  less. 
Money  was  needed  immediately  both  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  new  Government  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  foreign  creditors. 

Backed  by  the  President,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  often  hostile  public  opinion,  Hamilton 
set  out  not  only  to  establish  the  public 
credit  and  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
on  a  sound  basis,  but  to  educate  the  Nation 
on  the  importance  of  this  step.  The  French 
statesman  Talleyrand,  returning  to  France 
after  a  visit  to  America  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  remarked  to  friends  that  it 
was  one  of  the  “wonders  of  the  world”  to  see 
Alexander  Hamilton — whom  he  called  "a  man 
who  has  made  the  future  of  a  nation” — la¬ 
boring  all  night  at  the  problems  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  solve.  Passing  the  Secretary’s  office 
in  Philadelphia  late  one  evening,  Talleyrand 
had  seen  the  light  burning — and  then  had 
found  Hamilton  hard  at  work  early  in  the 
morning.  To  appreciate  this  incident — and 
many  similar  ones — we  may  recall  Wash¬ 
ington’s  words: 

“Whatever  my  own  opinion  may  be,”  the 
President  wrote  “it  always  has  been  *  *  * 
my  earnest  desire  to  learn,  and,  as  far  as  is 
consistent,  to  comply  with,  the  public  sen¬ 
timent.”  But  "it  is  only  after  time  has  been 
given  for  cool  and  deliberate  reflection,  that 
the  real  voice  of  the  people  can  be  known.” 
Hamilton,  in  his  “Reports  on  the  Public 
Credit,”  set  out  to  provide  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  basis  for  cool  and  deliberate  reflection. 

First  of  all,  he  strove  to  make  clear  the 
fundamental  importance  to  the  new  Nation 
of  an  unassailable  credit  position.  On  the 
day  that  Hamilton  took  office  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was'faced  with  bills  for  $78  million — 
a  towering  sum  in  those  days,  and  a  burden 
of  debt  which  many  people  felt  the  country 
would  be  incapable  of  undertaking.  Repudi¬ 
ation  of  the  debt  in  whole  or  in  part  was 
strongly  urged. 

Perhaps  no  more  courageous  step  was  ever 
taken  by  a  financial  statesman  than  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  action  committing  the  country  to  ac¬ 
cept  its  obligations  in  full.  “*  *  *  The  true 
definition  of  public  debts  is  a  property  sub¬ 
sisting  in  the  faith  of  the  Government,” 
Hamilton  wrote.  “Its  essence  is  promise. 
Its  definite  value  depends  upon  the  reliance 
that  the  promise  will  be  definitely  fulfilled.” 

We  may  take  note  of  that  phrase,  “defi¬ 
nitely  fulfilled”  not  evaded  or  postponed  in 
some  vague  way  to  the  future.  Nor  settled 
in  a  currency  debased  by  inflation.  And  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  affecting  the  public 
credit,  Hamilton  was  supported  by  the  great 
moral  force  of  George  Washington.  Debts 
may  be  incurred  in  “unavoidable  wars”  the 
President  observed  at  a  later  time,  looking 
back  over  the  early  problems  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  country  should  make  “vigor¬ 
ous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge 
the  debts — not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden,  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear.”  Good  faith,  responsibility, 
trustworthiness,  these  were  the  precepts 
which  the  leaders  of  the  new  Nation  felt 
must  be  built  into  the  very  foundation  of  a 


Government  resting  on  reason  and  truth,  if 
that  Government  was  to  last. 

Then  as  now,  there  was  no  magic  formula. 
“*  *  *  it  is  essential  that  you  should  prac¬ 
tically  bear  in  mind,”  Washington  told  his 
fellow  citizens  in  his  Farewell  Address,  “that 
toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be 
revenue;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be 
taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised,  which 
are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant.” 

Hamilton,  in  his  second  “Report  on  the 
Public  Credit,”  had  expressed  the  same 
thought  a  little  differently.  “To  extinguish 
a  debt  which  exists,  and  to  avoid  contracting 
more,”  he  observed  rather  drily,  “are  ideas 
always  favored  by  public  feeling  and  opin¬ 
ion;  but  to  pay  taxes  for  one  or  the  other 
purpose  is  always,  more  or  less,  unpopular.” 
Hence  it  is  common,  he  added,  “to  see  the 
same  men  clamoring  for  occasions  of  ex¬ 
pense,”  who  are  also  “declaiming  against  a 
public  debt,  and  for  the  reduction  of  it  as  an 
abstract  thesis;  yet  vehement  against  every 
plan  of  taxation  which  is  proposed  to  dis¬ 
charge  old  debts,  or  to  avoid  new.”  Allowing 
for  the  formality  of  18th  century  language,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  comment  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  many  situations  encountered  to¬ 
day.  But,  as  Hamilton  adds,  “These  con¬ 
tradictions  are  in  human  nature.” 

The  second  financial  principle  then — fol¬ 
lowing  on  a  sound  funding  of  all  just  debts— 
was  a  public  revenue  sufficient  to  cover  the 
debt  management  program  as  well  as  the 
necessary  expenses  of  Government.  And  fi¬ 
nally,  there  was  the  inescapable  third  meas- 
ure^r-“true  economy  and  system  in  the  public 
expenditures”  which  would  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  credit,  as  Washington 
pointed  out,  "as  sparingly  as  possible.”  Even 
Jefferson,  whose  views  differed  from  those  of 
Hamilton  in  so  many  respects,  stated  in  un¬ 
equivocal  terms:  “I  am  for  a  government 
rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying  all  the 
possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt.” 

.  These,  then,  were  the  essentials  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  financial  integrity  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  put 
before  the  Nation — restoration  of  public 
credit,  the  adoption  of  adequate  meas¬ 
ures  for  maintaining  it  in  a  eotmd  con¬ 
dition,  and  economy  in  Government  there¬ 
after.  On  this  program,  Hamilton  was  con¬ 
vinced,  depended  not  only  the  Government's 
financial  soundness,  but  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  entire  country.  Hamilton,  in 
fact,  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  perceiving 
the  importance  of  credit  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  a  new  and  underdeveloped  Na¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Government’s  financial  condition 
and  monetary  conditions  in  the  private  econ¬ 
omy.  “Public  and  private  credit  are  closely 
allied,  if  not  inseparable,”  he  wrote  in  his 
second  report  urging  support  for  sound  fi¬ 
nancial  principles.  “A  shock  to  public 
credit  *  *  *  by  the  *  *  *  disorders,  dis¬ 
trusts,  and  false  principles,  which  it  would 
engender  and  disseminate,”  would  under¬ 
mine  private  credit  also;  for  "Credit  is  an 
entire  thing;  every  part  of  it  has  the  nicest 
sympathy  with  the  other  part;  wound  one 
limb,  and  the  whole  tree  shrinks  and  decays.” 

In  the  light  of  our  long  experience  in 
wrestling  with  monetary  and  credit  problems 
in  the  years  since  Hamilton’s  program  was 
undertaken — and  in  the  light  of  experiences 
in  other  countries  also — it  would  seem  that 
we  should  have  arrived  at  a  more  profound 
wisdom  on  these  matters  than  the  founders 
of  our  country  could  have  possessed.  But 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  clearer  statement  of  principle 
applicable  to  our  own  times  than  was  set 
forth  in  the  documents  and  programs  of 
Washintgon’s  first  and  second  administra¬ 
tions.  The  details  of  the  programs  required 
for  fiscal  and  economic  soundness  have  in¬ 
deed  changed.  But  the  guiding  precepts  are 


as  applicable  to  current  problems  as  they 
were  175  years  ago. 

We  are  hearing  now,  for  example,  that  in¬ 
flation  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  prosperity; 
that  we  should,  by  public  expenditure,  force 
an  ever  more  rapid  expansion  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy — regardless  of  whether  these 
expenditures  can  be  paid  for  out  of  revenue 
or  not.  We  are  being  told  that  inflation  in 
modern  times  is  a  new  inflation,  and  that  old 
principles  for  maintaining  price  stability  do 
not  apply. 

But  the  plea  for  excessive  deficit  spending 
as  a  national  policy  is  far  from  new.  I  sup¬ 
pose  really  it  is  about  as  old  as  Government 
itself.  But  to  look  back  only  into  our  own 
history,  we  find  Hamilton  toward  the  end 
of  his  first  report  on  the  public  credit  speak¬ 
ing  out  against  those  who  urge  that,  once 
the  war  debts  are  funded,  public  debts  are 
public  benefits.  In  the  view  of  Hamilton, 
this  is  a  position  inviting  tot  prodigality, 
and  liable  to  dangerous  abuse;  a  position 
that  holds  the  possibility  of  undermining  all 
that  had  been  accomplished  in  building  the 
financial  character  of  the  Nation  up  to  that 
time. 

In  the  years  since  the  formation  of  the 
Union  we  have  passed  from  the  position  of 
a  small  and  weak  debtor  Nation  to  one  of 
world  leadership — financially,  economically, 
and  in  a  military  sense.  Yet  it  is  still  true — 
and  possibly  in  a  more  immediate  sense 
than  ever  before — that  the  future  of  freedom 
is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
people. 

What  does  this  mean  in  practical  terms, 
in  our  own  times?  It  means  that  we  must 
maintain  an  economic  position  of  im¬ 
pregnable  strength.  Now,  as  in  1789,  fiscal 
soundness  is  basic  to  economic  strength. 
History  shows  us  that  every  nation  which  has 
ignored  this  lesson  has  had  to  pay  for  its 
mistake  in  a  long  and  bitter  battle  to  re¬ 
trieve  position.  I  can  see  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  that  our  own  generation  can  provide 
an  exception. 

Just  as  the  founders  of  our  country  per¬ 
ceived  for  their  own  time,  so  we,  too,  must 
recognize  that  a  government  can  do  none  of 
the  things  which  are  necessary  and  desirable 
for  a  sustained  period  unless  it  is  supported 
by  a  sound  economy  based  on  sound  money. 
Only  under  these  conditions  can  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  desirable  programs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — be  they  military  security,  general 
services  to  the  public,  or  mutual  assistance 
to  our  allies — long  be  maintained  for  the 
enduring  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Moreover,  we  must  recognize  that  not 
growth  as  an  end  in  itself  but  growth  in  the 
output  of  goods  and  services  people  want  and 
need  must  be  the  primary  goal  of  economic 
policy.  Sustained  growth  of  this  nature  in 
the  future  depends  heavily  on  a  high  rate 
of  saving  and  capital  formation  today.  It 
requires  that  the  monetary  unit  in  which  ' 
investments  are  made  and  savings  accumu¬ 
lated  command  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  rate  of  growth  will  be  small 
indeed  if  fear  of  inflation  is  allowed  to  im¬ 
pair  the  will  to  save  in  traditional  dollar 
forms.  Inflation,  either  creeping  or  rapid,  is 
the  enemy  of  growth. 

With  prudent  management  of  our  affairs, 
both  public  and  private,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  for  great  confidence  in  our  future.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  economy  is  growing  vigorously. 
Certainly  our  vast  natural  resources,  and 
the  vision  and  inventiveness  of  our  people, 
give  real  hope  for  tremendous  progress  in 
the  years  ahead.  If  we  act  properly,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  move 
strongly  ahead,  on  the  foundations  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  early  leaders,  to  the  greatest 
opportunities  in  our  history. 

As  we  go  about  our  present  tasks,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  performance  of  our  inter¬ 
national  duties,  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
the  words  of  Washington  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lafayette  in  1783:  “We  stand,  now. 
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an  independent  people.  We  are  placed 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  have  a 
character  to  establish;  but  how  we  shall  ac¬ 
quit  ourselves,  time  must  discover.”  Thir¬ 
teen  years  later,  in  his  farewell  message, 
Washington  addressed  this  question  to  the 
people:  “Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  com¬ 
mon  government  can  embrace  so  large  a 
sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  *  *  *  It  is 
well  worth  a  full  and  fair  experiment.” 

We  in  our  generation  can  have  no  higher 
goal  than  that  of  performing  our  part  in  this 
experiment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  great 
heritage. 


NEED  FOR  CLOSER  TIES  BETWEEN 

AMERICAN  AND  AFRICAN  PEO¬ 
PLES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  recent  trip  to  Africa,  I  had 
the  great  honor  of  meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  some  of  the  newly  independ¬ 
ent,  developing  nations  of  that  continent. 
None  was  more  impressive  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Sekou  Toure  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea. 

President  Toure  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  the  problems  which  an  emerging 
nation  must  face.  He  has  the  determi¬ 
nation  and  foresight  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  in 
a  manner  that  will  benefit  his  nation 
and  the  world. 

President  Toure  made  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  those  who  met  him  during 
his  recent  tour  of  this  country.  This 
trip  was  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
between  nations  if  there  is  a  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  plans. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  many  more 
such  visits  and  exchanges  between  our 
peoples  and  those  of  the  African  nations. 

We  must  also  send  our  best  represent¬ 
atives  to  serve  in  these  countries — men 
like  John  Morrow,  who  is  doing  such  a 
fine  job  as  our  Ambassador  to  Guinea. 

President  Toure  gave  me  a  message  of 
thanks  to  our  people  for  the  reception 
accorded  him  and  the  delegation  from 
Guinea  on  their  recent  trip  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  message  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  mutual  understanding 
which  resulted  from  the  visit  will  lead 
to  closer  ties  between  the  American  and 
African  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  message  of  December  16, 
1959,  from  President  Sekou  Toure  of 
the  Republic  of  Guinea  to  the  American 
people  and  Government  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Message  Prom  the  President,  Sekou  Toure, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea 

We  were  very  happy  to  receive,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  a  visit  from  Mr.  Symington  to 
Conakry  during  his  short  stay  in  Guinea. 

We  shall  use  this  occasion  to  express  again 
the  absolute  gratitude  toward  the  American 
Government  and  people  for  the  enthusiastic 
and  sincere  reception  paid  to  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  Guinea  during  that  highly  memor¬ 
able  tour  to  the  United  States. 

This  tour,  as  well  as  our  contacts  with 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural  circles, 
and  also  labor  leaders,  have  brought  us  to 
the  firm  conclusion  that  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  gained  through  these  contacts  will 
enable  us  to  promote  a  further  and  closer 
cooperation  between  the  American  and  Af¬ 
rican  peoples. 


We  are  convinced  that  this  cooperation 
will  establish  happiness  and  peace  for  our 
respective  continents,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  is  the  message,  we  address  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  and  sympathetic  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  her  Government. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN¬ 
CIES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  its  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
has  a  piece  of  major  legislation  come  be¬ 
fore  this  body  with  the  broad,  diverse 
support  that  the  pending  proposal — the 
so-called  Holland  anti-poll-tax  amend¬ 
ment — appears  to  command.  The  list 
of  sponsors  of  the  amendment  reads  al¬ 
most  like  a  rollcall  of  the  Senate.  All 
wings  of  all  parties  seem  to  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  proponents.  This 
amendment,  above  any  others  which 
have  been  before  the  Senate  in  several 
years,  calls  to  mind  the  old  adage  about 
strange  bedfellows. 

It  is  seldom  a  comfortable  feeling  to  be 
in  a  .  hopeless  minority.  It  is  even  less 
comfortable  to  face  a  majority  which  in¬ 
cludes  many  good  friends  and  stanch 
allies  in  other  important,  hard-fought 
legislative  battles.  That,  unhappily,  is 
the  painful  predicament  in  which  I  find 
myself  today.  It  is  a  predicament  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  From  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  formidable  support  an¬ 
nounced  for  this  measure,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  at  all  that  it  will  receive 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  if  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
Yet  I  would  be  compelled  to  cast  my  vote 
against  the  amendment,  even  if  I  were  to 
stand  alone  in  doing  so. 

The  proposed  amendment,  if  approved 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  would  say  to  five  States 
of  the  Union:  “You  are  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  devise  your  taxes  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  your  State  legis¬ 
latures.  You  cannot  levy  a  tax  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  voting,  as  the  Constitution 
has  allowed  you  to  do  since  1789.  From 
now  on,  you  are  compelled  to  conform 
to  the  policy  which  we  have  devised  for 
you  outside  the  borders  of  your  State. 
From  this  day  hence,  you  will  do  what 
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the  majority  tells  you  to  do,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.” 

Mi’.  President,  I  have  stated  bluntly 
exactly  what  the  pending  amendment 
proposes.  It  is  an  effort  by  the  majority 
to  impose  and  enforce  its  will  upon  the 
minority  by  rewriting  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any 
attempt  at  constitutional  coercion  and  to 
enforce  compulsory  conformity.  I  re¬ 
gard  such  measures  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  hostile  to  the  fundamental 
preeepts  of  our  dual  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Certain  factors  regarding  the  proposed 
amendment  should  be  made  clear  from 

the  outset. 

First,  the  State  of  Georgia  would  not 
be  directly  affected  by  the  passage  and 
ratification  of  the  amendment.  The  poll 
tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  Georgia  15  years  ago.  Georgia  is  not 
one  of  the  5  States  which  this  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  coerce. 

I  may  say  that  until  the  time  I  served 
as  Governor  of  my  State  in  1931,  the 
Constitution  of  Georgia  required  that  all 
taxes  due  the  State — not  simply  the  $1 
head  tax,  but  all  taxes — be  paid  be¬ 
fore  any  person  would  be  qualified  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  During  my  ad¬ 
ministration,  that  practice  was  changed 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia; 
and  later,  in  1945,  the  poll  tax  itself  was 
eliminated. 

Second,  I  myself  hold  no  brief  for  the 
poll  tax,  either  as  a  qualification  for  vot¬ 
ing  or  as  a  revenue  measure.  I  think  it 
is  an  outmoded  method  of  raising  reve¬ 
nue,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  the  general 
policy  of  applying  it  as  a  qualification  for 
voting.  That  is  my  feeling  now,  and  it 
was  my  feeling  in  1942,  when  the  same 
issue  was  before  the  Senate  prior  to  the 
time  Georgia  abolished  the  poll  tax.  I 
refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  debate  in  1942,  in  which  I  stated: 

The  poll  tax  provision  should  perhaps  be 
repealed,  but  insofar  as  Georgia  is  concerned 
it  should  be  repealed  by  the  people  of 
Georgia.  *  •  *  If  a  measure  to  that  effect 
were  submitted  to  the  people  of  Georgia  on 
a  vote,  as  a  voter  in  that  State  I  should 
vote  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  as  a  State  function. 

I  made  that  statement  to  show  that  I 
was  not  then — as  I  am  not  now — an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  poll  tax.  I  supported  a 
change  in  my  State’s  constitution  to 
remove  it. 

Third,  the  issue  here  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  Negro  voting, 
which  has  touched  off  so  much  sound 
and  fury  in  certain  political  quarters  and 
in  certain  elements  of  the  press. 

The  requirement  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  States  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
is  a  prerequisite  for  all  voters  and  pro¬ 
spective  voters,  without  regard  to  creed 
or  color.  I  have  never  heard  it  charged 
that  the  poll  tax  was  applied  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  as  to  discriminate  against  any 
race.  We  may  be  certain  that  if  that 
had  been  done  in  any  one  instance,  we 
would  have  heard  loud  screams  from  the 
minority  pressure  groups,  and  the  case 
would  have  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  long  ere  this. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Possibly  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  may  recall  that  in  the 
most  recent  case  involving  the  poll  tax  in 
Virginia,  the  court  held  that  inasmuch 
as  the  poll  tax  is  levied  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory  way  against  everyone  in  the 
State,  it  is  perfectly  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional. 

As  to  the  Senator’s  reference  to 
whether  the  poll  tax  is  used  in  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  along 
racial  lines,  let  me  say  that  recently  I 
obtained  statistics  on  the  registration  of 
voters  in  the  bordering  State  of  North 
Carolina,  which  has  a  population  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  Virginia.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  deal  with  the  proportion  of  non¬ 
whites  who  register  to  vote.  From  the 
statistics  we  find  that  in  North  Carolina, 
where  there  is  no  poll  tax,  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  those  who  voted  was  only  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  higher  than  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  requires  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax.  Furthermore,  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  statistics  were  not  for  the  entire 
State,  whereas  the  Virginia  statistics 
were  for  the  entire  State. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  can  as¬ 
certain,  the  poll  tax  requirement  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  had  no  effect  from  a  racial 
standpoint;  and  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  situation  in  Virginia,  which  requires 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  adjoining  State  of  North 
Carolina,  which  does  not  require  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  poll  tax. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  importance  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
deterrent  to  voting  has  been  blown  up 
out  of  all  proportion.  In  my  own  State, 
a  decade  and  one-half  ago,  the  payment 
of  a  one  dollar  a  year  poll  tax  was  re¬ 
quired.  The  revenue  from  the  tax  was 
used  to  support  the  common  schools 
of  the  State,  just  as  I  believe  is  the  case 
in  practically  all  the  States  which  at 
the  present  time  require  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax.  There  may  have  been  a 
time  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
when  property  qualifications  for  voting 
were  common,  that  a  $1  poll  tax  might 
have  deterred  someone  from  voting. 
But  to  state  that  such  a  nominal  sum 
would  deter  anyone  from  voting  today 
would  be  to  reflect  upon  the  patriotism 
of  anyone  who  really  desired  to  vote. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  one  dollar  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  a  man  in 
cigarettes  for  a  week.  In  a  State  which 
has  high  taxes,  a  citizen  could  do  with¬ 
out  drinking  three  bottles  of  beer  and 
be  able  to  save  sufficient  money  to  pay 
the  poll  tax  and  be  able  to  vote.  Or  if 
he  would  walk  to  work  four  days  during 
the  entire  year,  he  would  be  able  to  save 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  this  allegedly 
“onerous,  burdensome  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  a  year” — which  is  said  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  thousands  of  citizens  from  the  polls. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  one  of  the 
little  political  playthings  with  which  our 
friends  toy  while  they  make  charges  to 
the  effect  that  the  poll  tax  prevents 
citizens  from  going  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
recalls,  I  am  sure,  that  under  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress,  the  minimum  wage  is  now 
$1  for  1  hour  of  work. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  called  attention  to 
that  point.  If  a  citizen  is  not  willing 
to  work  for  1  hour  in  order  to  support 
the  common  schools  and  to  be  able  to 
vote,  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  very  desirable 
citizen  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  charge  is 
fantastic.  It  has  been  blown  up  out  of 
all  proportion. 

It  so  happens  that  all  five  of  the  States 
that  have  not  removed  the  poll  tax  are 
in  the  South.  Every  day  some  of  our 
friends  from  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
examine  the  Southern  States  with  a 
magnifying  glass — in  an  attempt  to  find 
some  flyspeck  which,  when  magnified, 
might  look  as  large  as  Stone  Mountain. 
If  they  find  something,  they  say:  “Look 
at  what  the  southerners  are  doing.” 
Then  they  run  to  Washington  and  com¬ 
plain  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  $1  payment  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  serious  deterrent  from 
voting,  if,  indeed,  it  is  a  deterrent  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States  have  the 
legal  authority  to  amend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  now  proposed.  That 
is  granted.  However,  the  question  here 
is  whether  it  is  proper,  prudent,  and  a 
desirable  precedent  to  begin  to  tinker 
with  our  fundamental  law  over  such  a 
small  matter. 

The  poll  tax  is  a  matter  of  small  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  individual  whom  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  proposal  claim  they  wish 
to  protect.  But  an  amendment  to  our 
organic  law  is  a  matter  that  should  never 
be  taken  lightly. 

It  is  clear  and  uncontrovertible  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  50  States  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  has  the  right  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting.  Even 
the  proponents  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  I  am  gratified  to  note,  recognize 
this  basic  concept  of  our  constitutional 
system.  At  least  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  are  seeking  their  objective 
through  the  process  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  instead  of  through 
the  palpably  unconstitutional  process  of 
a  mere  statutory  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  dwell  at 
length  on  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
brought  forward  here,  in  the  form  of  the 
so-called  Javits  amendment  or  substi¬ 
tute,  that  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended  by  statute.  I  realize  that  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  some  persons  to 
hasten  the  process,  so  that  they  may 
attempt  to  show  their  constituents  that 
they  will  get  at  the  throats  of  the  south¬ 
erners  faster.  They  propose  to  repeal 
the  poll  tax  by  statute,  whereas  if  such 
action  is  to  be  taken  at  all,  it  should  be 
taken  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

If  we  in  this  body  ever  surrender  to  the 
expedient  of  seeking  to  short  circuit  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  gain  an  objective  which  today 
may  seem  desirable  to  some  of  us,  we 


may  be  sure  that  on  tomorrow  we  will 
lose  some  fundamental  right  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  is  willing  to  be  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  entire  philosophy 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  could  not  be  more  em¬ 
phatic  in  delegating  to  the  States  the 
right  and  the  authority  to  fix  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  voting  for  Federal  elected 
officials  as  well  as  for  State  and  local 
elected  officials.  That  is  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution,  not  once,  but  twice. 
It  appears  first  in  section  2,  article  I. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  were  the  only  Federal  officials  who 
were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Therefore,  that  was  the  only  office  over 
which  the  question  of  voter  qualifica¬ 
tions  could  have  arisen  at  that  time. 
Undoubtedly  the  Founding  Fathers 
thought  they  were  settling  that  question 
once  and  for  all. 

Later,  however,  the  17th  amendment 
was  ratified  in  1912,  providing  that  U.S. 
Senators  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  Again,  the  authority  to  pre¬ 
scribe  voting  qualifications  was  specifi¬ 
cally  delegated  to  the  States. 

At  that  time — even  as  late  as  1912 — 
there  was  still  some  respect  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  was 
still  thought  then  that  they  knew  how  to 
use  language  to  express  their  purpose. 
So  the  authors  of  the  17th  amendment 
simply  used,  without  change,  the  iden¬ 
tical  language  which  appears  in  article  I, 
section  2 ;  namely,  that — 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures. 

The  other  day  I  said  here,  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  that  this  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  identical  lan¬ 
guage  appears  twice  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that  the 
17th  amendment  was  adopted  and  rati¬ 
fied  almost  50  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  newly  freed 
slaves.  If  either  of  those  amendments 
had  been  intended  to  restrict  or  to  amend 
the  right  of  the  States  to  prescribe  voter 
qualifications,  that  intention  surely 
would  have  been  reflected  in  the  later 
language  of  the  17th  amendment. 

Although  the  Constitution  itself  is  ex¬ 
plicit  about  the  right  of  the  States  to  fix 
voter  qualifications,  we  also  have  the 
words  of  several  prominent  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  assure 
us  of  this  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  question  of  qualification  for  voting 
was  discussed  and  debated  at  some 
length  in  the  Convention.  James  Madi¬ 
son,  in  his  journal  of  the  Convention 
proceedings,  records  that  Gouverneur 
Morris  proposed  that  the  right  to  vote 
be  restricted  to  freeholders.  According 
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to  “Madison’s  Journal,”  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  argued  vigorously  against 
this  proposed  Federal  qualification  for 
voting.  In  defending  that  part  of  the 
draft  constitution  which  was  to  become 
article  I,  section  2,  Wilson  declared: 

This  part  of  the  report  was  well  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee,  and  he  [Wilson]  did 
not  think  it  could  be  changed  for  the  better. 
It  was  difficult  to  form  any  uniform  rule  of 
qualifications  for  all  the  States.  Unneces¬ 
sary  innovations,  he  thought,  too,  should  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  very  hard  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State 
legislature  and  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote 
for  those  in  the  National  Legislature. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  delegate  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  also  supported  the  provision  to 
empower  the  States  to  prescribe  voter 
qualifications.  According  to  Madison, 
Ellsworth  told  the  Convention  that: 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  a  tender  point, 
and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the  State 
constitutions.  The  people  will  not  readily 
subscribe  to  the  National  Constitution  if  it 
should  subject  them  to  be  disfranchised. 
The  States  are  the  best  judges  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  temper  of  their  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  last  sentence — ■ 
“the  States  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
circumstances  in  temper  of  their  own 
people” — is  certainly  applicable  today. 
There  have  been  dramatic  changes  over 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  time  in  the 
.extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  For 
example,  we  have  done  away  with  all  the 
property  qualifications  as  they  originally 
existed  and  have  broadened  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  States  and  the  people  of 
the  States  have  shown  that  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  their  own  changes 
themselves  without  having  to  obey  one 
set  of  rules  made  for  all  in  Washington. 

Morris’  attempt  to  prescribe  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  voting  in  the  Constitution 
was  decisively  defeated.  Subsequently, 
the  Convention  approved  the  proposed 
language  which  now  constitutes  section  2 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution. 

Nor  does  the  matter  end  there.  Any 
lingering  doubt  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  voter  qualifications  to 
be  a  State — not  a  Federal — function  was 
demolished  by  Madison  and  Hamilton  in 
the  “Federalist  Papers.” 

In  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Madison  declared  in 
“Federalist  Paper”  No.  57: 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  Federal 
Representatives?  Not  the  rich,  more  than 
the  poor;  not  the  learned  more  than  the 
ignorant;  not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distin¬ 
guished  names,  more  than  the  humble  sons 
of  obscurity  and  unpropitious  fortune.  The 
electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  are  to  be 
the  same  who  exercise  the  right  in  every 
State  of  electing  the  corresponding  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

Hamilton  examined  the  voter  quali¬ 
fication  question  more  directly  in  Feder¬ 
alist  No.  52.  He  explained  why  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  decided  to  let  the 
States  prescribe  voter  requirements  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  the  House. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  the  different  States  to  one  of  uni¬ 
form  rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dis¬ 
satisfactory  to  some  of  the  States  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  the  Convention.  The 
provision  made  by  the  Convention  appears. 


therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay  within 
their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
every  State,  because  it  is  conformable  to  the 
standard  already  established,  or  which  may 
be  established  by  the  State  itself.  It  will  be 
safe  to  the  United  States  because,  being  fixed 
by  the  State  constitutions,  it  is  not  alterable 
by  the  State  governments,  and  it  cannot  be 
feared  that  the  people  of  the  States  will  alter 
this  part  of  their  constitutions  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  abridge  the  right  secured  to  them 
by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  clearly  defined  right 
of  the  States  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  voting  has  been  affirmed  time  and 
again  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  the  court  as  recently  as 
last  June;  it  was  again  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  States. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  North  Carolina  to  apply  a  lit¬ 
eracy  test  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
the  Court  said: 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  power  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised  *  *  *  absent  of  course  the  dis¬ 
crimination  which  the  Constitution  con¬ 
demns.  Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  its  provision  for  the  election  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
17th  amendment  in  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  Senators  provide  that  officials  will 
be  chosen  “by  the  people.”  Each  provision 
goes  on  to  state  “the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature.”  So,  while  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  established  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  *  *  *  it  is  subject  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  State  standards  which  are  not 
discriminatory  and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pur¬ 
suant  to  its  constitutional  powers,  has 
imposed. 

Not  only  has  the  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
held  and  affirmed  the  right  of  the  States 
to  prescribe  voter  qualifications,  but  it 
has  also  declared  the  poll  tax  to  be  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  legal  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  voting.  In  Breedlove  v.  Suttles 
(302  U.S.  77),  the  Court  said: 

To  make  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment. 

No  more  need  be  said  to  establish  firmly 
and  clearly  the  right  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting — 
within,  of  course,  the  broad  framework 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  This  vital 
provision  of  our  elective  process  is  basic 
to  the  American  system  constitutional 
government — a  government  of  divided 
powers,  of  checks  and  balances,  dual 
form  and  delineated  functions. 

Under  our  system  certain  powers  to 
govern  are  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  while  all  others  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
The  States  are  accorded  wide  latitude 
under  the  Constitution  to  devise  a  plan 
of  local  government  best  suited  to  each’s 
individual  needs  and  circumstances.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  States  are  the  test¬ 
ing  laboratories  of  our  democratic  Re¬ 
public. 

It  was  within  this  context  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  wisely  left  to  the 
States  the  task  of  prescribing  voter 
qualifications.  From  the  earliest  days, 
this  was  a  big  and  diverse  country  with 
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a  multitude  of  widely  varying  conditions 
and  problems. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  and 
inflexible  system  of  voting  standards  for 
every  State  and  section  of  the  country 
would  have  been  as  unwise  and  imprac¬ 
tical  as  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  local  police  or  health  protec¬ 
tion.  The  founders  of  the  Republic 
wisely  refrained  from  attempting  to  im¬ 
pose  such  uniform  standards  on  the  peo¬ 
ple;  instead,  each  State  was  left  to  devise 
its  own  standards  for  voting  consistent 
with  the  Constitution. 

This  system  has  worked  exceedingly 
well.  Under  the  broad  powers  granted 
to  them,  the  several  States  have  estab¬ 
lished  individual  standards  that  best  fit 
their  own  circumstances  and  conditions. 

At  one  time  or  another,  virtually  every 
State  has  had  a  poll-tax  or  property- 
ownership  requirement  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting.  Both  of  these  requirements 
are  gradually  disappearing  through  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  States  themselves. 

According  to  the  “Book  of  the  States” 
for  1958-59,  five  States  still  levy  some 
form  of  poll  tax.  They  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  same  publication  lists  seven 
States  that  cling  to  some  vestige  of 
property  requirement  for  voting.  Those 
States  are:  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  vot¬ 
ing  requirements  maintained  by  indi¬ 
vidual  States.  I  am  informed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  our  newest  State  of  Hawaii 
requires  a  voter  to  be  able  to  speak,  read, 
or  write  either  the  English  or  Hawaiian 
language  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  requirement  which 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  a  Ha¬ 
waiian,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
requirement  for  citizens  of  the  other  49 
States,  if  they  had  to  be  able  to  read' or 
write  the  Hawaiian  language. 

Some  18  States  have  other  forms  of 
literacy  requirement  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  eligibility.  Five  require  that  the 
voter  be  able  to  read  a  section  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitution  and  write 
his  own  name.  Arizona  requires,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  person  must  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
the  English  language  in  such  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  he  is  neither  being 
prompted  nor  reciting  it  from  memory. 

Wyoming  has  a  requirement  that  the 
prospective  voter  must  be  able  to  read 
the  State  constitution  in  order  to  be 
qualified.  Connecticut  provides  that  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  voting  one  must 
be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  or  any  section  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  statutes  in  the  English  language. 
Connecticut  also  requires  that  a  pros¬ 
pective  voter  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

Two  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
President,  have  made  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  voting  qualifications.  My  own 
State  of  Georgia  led  the  way  by  amend¬ 
ing  the  State  constitution  to  permit  all 
citizens  of  Georgia  to  vote  at  the  age  of 
18:  In  other  words,  we  lowered  the  vot¬ 
ing  age  from  21  to  18  many  years  ago. 
Within  the  past  2  years  Kentucky  fol¬ 
lowed  that  example,  and  lowered  the  vot¬ 
ing  age  from  21  to  18. 
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The  States  of  the  Union  have  devel¬ 
oped  and  devised  their  various  standards 
for  voting  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  carried  out  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

We  are  now  asked  to  alter  this  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  served  the  country  well 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  we  restrict  the  right 
of  the  States  and  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  sensi¬ 
tive  area  of  voter  qualifications. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  proposed — at  the 
present  time — to  discard  altogether  the 
constitutional  concept  that  the  States 
should  prescribe  voting  qualifications, 
but  the  fact  that  an  amendment  has 
been  offered,  undertaking  to  change  the 
Constitution  by  statute,  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  is  pending, 
shows  that  this  is  only  the  start.  It  is 
here  proposed  only  to  prohibit — no,  to 
order — five  States  to  cease  levying  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

It  is  not  proposed,  just  now,  to  tamper 
with  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  re¬ 
maining  45  States. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Holland 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  it  will  be  all 
right  for  Vermont  to  continue  to  require 
a  voter  to  take  a  “Freeman’s  Oath”  but 
it  will  be  unlawful  for  Alabama  to  levy 
a  poll  tax.  Connecticut  may  continue 
to  permit  only  those  citizens  adjudged 
to  possess  a  sound  mind  and  good  moral 
character  to  vote;  but  Virginia  may  not 
collect  a  tax  of  $1.50  a  year  from  its 
citizens  who  wish  to  exercise  the 
franchise. 

This  amendment,  if  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  ratified  by  the  States,  will  be 
only  the  first  in  a  series  of  moves  to  up¬ 
set  the  delicate  balance  of  State  and 
Federal  powers  within  our  system.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  insidious  and  unceasing 
campaign  to  transfer  all  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Washington  and  to  reduce 
the  States  to  mere  geographic  entities. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  successful,  will  be  followed  by 
other  proposals  to  extend  still  further 
the  strangling  grip  of  Federal  control 
over  the  elective  process?  Already  the 
shadowy  outline  of  Federal  election  con¬ 
trol  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced. 

One  such  proposal  undertakes  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  by 
statute  to  prescribe  the  type  of  literacy 
or  educational  tests  a  State  may  require 
as  prerequisite  for  voting.  Another 
would  bar  the  States  from  fixing  any 
voter  qualifications  at  all  except  age  and 
residence  requirements. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  distinguished 
colleague  made  reference  to  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  has  proposed 
and  has  drafted  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  limit,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  the  power  of  the  States  to 
regulate  the  right  of  franchise  solely  to 


age  and  residence  requirements.  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  such  an  amendment 
were  submitted  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  States  it  would  permit  idiots 
to  vote? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  indeed.  It  would 
permit  idots  to  vote  and  criminals  to 
vote.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  some 
disqualifying  clauses  affecting  those  who 
have  committed  crimes  involving  moral 
turpitude.  Such  an  amendment  would 
wipe  out  all  that  body  of  State  law.  If 
a  man  could  escape  from  a  penitentiary 
and  get  to  the  polls,  no  matter  how 
heinous  a  crime  he  had  been  convicted 
of,  under  the  proposal  which  bears  the 
name  of  “civil  rights,”  such  a  criminal 
would  be  entitled  to  walk  up  to  the  polls 
and  to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  line  with  what 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  is  it  not 
true  that  if  someone  were  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  awaiting  execution  for  treason 
against  his  country,  and  that  person 
escaped  from  the  penitentiary  on  elec¬ 
tion  day  managed  to  find  his  way  to  the 
polls,  he  would  be  entitled  to  vote? 

Mi*.  RUSSELL.  He  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election,  no  matter  how 
grievous  his  crime  may  have  been.  This 
simply  shows  how,  in  the  hysteria  gen¬ 
erated  every  time  anybody  pronounces 
the  two  words  “civil  rights,”  people  come 
forth  and  suggest  cures  for  ills  which 
do  not  exist,  but  which  ernes,  if  applied, 
would  cause  the  whole  body  politic  to 
sicken  and  wither  away. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  has  proposed  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  which  would  per¬ 
mit  lunatics,  idiots  and  convicted  felons 
to  vote,  is  better  qualified  to  dictate  to 
the  50  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  how 
they  ought  to  handle  their  elective  fran¬ 
chise  than  the  50  legislatures  of  the  50 
States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  take  my  stand 
with  the  50  legislatures  of  the  50  States. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  my  own  State  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  during  that  time 
we  had  some  rather  unusual  and  bizarre 
suggestions  made  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

Georgia  has  a  very  large  house  of  rep¬ 
resentatives.  At  the  time  I  served  in  it 
it  had  209  members.  A  great  many  bills 
are  introduced.  Not  all  of  them  are  wise 
and  easy  to  justify;  but  never  in  that 
period  did  any  member  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  so  farfetched  and  foolish  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
that  the  States  be  denied  even  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  preventing  those  convicted  of 
crimes  involving  moral  turpitude,  and 
idiots,  from  exercising  the  right  of 
franchise. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  query,  and  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  know  of  a  greater 
student  of  the  Constitution  or  an  abler 
expounder  of  that  document  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  compliment. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  know  how  carefully, 
thoughtfully,  and  painstakingly  through 
the  years  he  has  studied  the  debates 
which  took  place  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  written,  and  how 
carefully  and  painstakingly  he  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
various  State  conventions  which  were 
called  for  the  ratification  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Is  it  not  the  Senator’s  opinion  that, 
had  the  Founding  Fathers,  when  they 
wrote  the  Constitution,  not  left  the  mat¬ 
ter  fixing  the  qualifications  of  electors  to 
the  States,  and  if  they  had  indulged  in 
any  such  proposals  as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  de¬ 
scribed,  there  would  never  have  been  any 
settled  Constitution? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  knows  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  ratified  by  a  mere  hair. 
Two  or  three  of  the  States  ratified  it  by 
a  very  few  votes,  and  two  of  the  States 
after  the  other  11  had  ratified.  If  it  had 
ever  been  proposed  that  the  Central 
Government  should  undertake  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  qualifications  of  those  exercis¬ 
ing  the  right  of  franchise  in  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Constitution,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  who  signed  that  document  could 
not  have  gone  back  home  to  the  people 
who  sent  them  there  to  represent  them 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  j 

In  those  days  people  had  some  faith  in 
themselves.  They  believed  that  they 
were  able,  within  the  States,  to  do  some 
things.  They  believed  that  the  city 
council  could  meet  and  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  the  parking  problems  or 
the  police  problems  of  the  community. 
They  believed  that  the  State  legislatures 
had  enough  wisdom  to  grapple  with  the 
question  of  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

In  this  new  day  we  have  a  new  doc¬ 
trine.  The  policy  is  to  bring  everything 
to  Washington  and  let  the  Great  White 
Father,  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  write  the  parking  regulations 
for  the  small  communities,  and  prescribe 
the  rules  for  voting  in  the  various  States. 
Let  the  Central  Government  decide  what 
kind  of  health  laws  there  shall  be.  Let 
there  be  one  law  in  Washington  which 
will  settle  all  the  issues  disturbing  local 
units  of  government,  such  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  put  fluoride  in  the 
water  system.  The  new  doctrine  is  to 
bring  all  those  questions  to  Washington, 
the  city  of  all  wisdom. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Senate 
when  it  is  dealing  with  purely  Federal 
problems.  But  I  know  that  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  get 
beyond  their  depth  when  they  undertake 
to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  for  all  the 
170  million  people  living  in  more  than 
3,000  counties  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union. 
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It  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  our 
Government  to  follow  any  such  policy. 
If  these  insidious  efforts  to  whittle  away, 
bit  by  bit,  the  powers  of  the  cities,  coun¬ 
ties,  and  States,  continue,  the  day  will 
come  when  this  great  device  which  has 
given  us  the  greatest  way  of  life  and  the 
finest  system  of  government  any  people 
have  ever  known  under  the  canopy  of 
God’s  heaven  will  collapse  and  come 
down  in  ruins. 

The  affairs  of  government  cannot  all 
be  handled  from  Washington.  I  care  not 
how  noble  the  purpose  or  how  pure  the 
motives,  or  how  great  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  direct  the  Government  in 
Washington.  They  simply  cannot  apply 
a  fixed  rule  of  conduct  to  every  one  of 
the  170  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  wherever  they  may  live,  without 
bringing  about  disaster  and  the  loss  of 
our  liberties. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  At  the  time  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  wfitten 
and  adopted  the  people  knew  the  history 
of  mankind;  they  knew  the  history  of 
governments  and  of  nations;  they  knew 
the  history  of  the  rule  of  tyrants  and 
dictators ;  they  knew  that  the  rights,  the 
liberties,  and  powers  of  the  people  were 
safe,  and  could  only  be  safe,  as  such 
powers  were  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Providence  has  been 
kind  to  this  country.  One  of  its  great 
benefactions  was  in  the  character  of  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Those  men  knew  tyr¬ 
anny.  They  had  endured  it,  and  they 
had  put  their  all  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
to  break  the  chains  of  tyranny,  and  to 
step  into  a  new  day  with  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  themselves. 

I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  any 
group  of  the  same  number  of  men  any¬ 
where  with  greater  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  mankind  and  the  influences 
that  bring  about  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government.  Those  men  were  scholars. 
They  were  students.  They  knew  that 
the  shores  of  human  history  were  lit¬ 
tered  with  the  w'recks  of  civilization 
which  had  sprung  up  and  flourished  and 
then  declined  because  the  people  had 
become  indifferent  and  had  entrusted  all 
the  powers  of  government  to  one  source. 
There  has  never  been  a  dictatorship  that 
did  not  take  power  under  the  guise  of 
doing  great  benefactions  for  the  people. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  if 
all  the  powers  of  government  were  ever 
placed  in  one  set  of  hands  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  wher¬ 
ever  else  the  seat  of  government  might 
be  located,  it  would  mean  the  end  of 
their  dream  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  of  the  great  civilization  which  we 
enjoy — the  greatest  that  has  ever 
existed.  They  took  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  to  avoid  giving  any  one  source 
of  government  in  this  country  power 
enough  to  stifle  the  freedoms  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  American  people.  Only  within 
recent  years  has  it  become  popular  to 
tamper  with  that  system  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pz-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that,  as  a 
fellow  Member  of  this  body,  it  has  been 
a  treat  to  me  to  sit  here  and  listen  close¬ 
ly  to  his  exposition  of  the  very  fine  fun¬ 
damental  points  of  government  which 
he  has  made  in  his  remarks  today.  I 
know  that  he  is  a  real  apostle  of  the 
faith,  and  a  believer  in  the  Constitution. 
He  expresses  himself  so  clearly,  fiimly, 
and  sincerely  that  one  listening  to  him 
receives  an  additional  great  lesson.  I 
thank  him  for  his  willingness  to  come 
here  and  speak  with  reference  to  these 
measures.  Even  though  his  State  is  not 
directly  involved  in  the  letter  of  the  pro- 
posed  legislation,  the  spirit  of  it  cer¬ 
tainly  involves  his  State.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  been  willing  to  es- 
ptftise  a  cause. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  fine  lady,  who 
was  raised  in  one  of  the  States,  asked 
me,  in  all  sincerity,  this  question:  “Why 
have  the  States  any  more?”  I  told  her 
that  if  the  proponents  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  were  to  continue  to  whittle  away 
at  the  States,  as  they  have  done  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  we  might  not  have  any  more 
States.  I  feel  sure  the  Senator  agz*ees 
with  that  conclusion.  I  appreciate  his 
remarks  very  much.  I  should  like  to 
have  him  address  himself  further  to  any 
phase  of  the  subject  he  may  see  fit  to 
discuss. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  is  cozTect.  My  State 
does  not  levy  any  poll  tax,  and  to  that 
extent  this  simple  proposal  does  not 
affect  it;  but  the  threatened  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  elections  strikes  at  the  jugular 
vein  of  our  freedom.  It  strikes  at  the 
electoral  processes  in  the  several  States 
which  have  50  diffei-ent  programs  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  holding  of  their  elections. 

Senators  may  recall  that  in  1954  it 
was  proposed  that  we  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  18  in  every  one  of  the  48 
States.  It  so  happened  that  my  State 
was  the  only  State  at  that  time  which 
had  the  18-year-age  i-equirement  for 
voting.  However,  I  opposed  that  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  propose  to  put  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  into  a  Federal  vise  here  in 
Washington.  I  did  not  propose  to  take 
away  from  the  people  of  Georgia  the 
right  to  change  still  further  the  voting 
age  requirement  if,  for  example,  they 
wished  to  lower  the  age  to  17  or  to  raise 
it  to  19. 

Although  my  State  was  the  only  one 
which  had  the  18-year  age  voting  re- 
quirement,  I  vigorously  opposed  the  p im¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment,  which 
would  have  fixed  the  voting  age  at  18 
all  over  the  United  States.  Every  State 
has  the  power  to  fix  the  voting  age  of  its 
own  people.  States  that  wish  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  can  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  remember  quite  well 
the  fine  speech  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  made  on  that  very  vital  subject. 
That  shows  that  he  practices  what  he 
preaches  with  reference  to  the  principles 
lie  espouses.'. 
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Does  not  the  Senator  think  also  that 
in  the  Senate,  to  which  Senatoi-s  are 
elected  to  represent  the  States,  and  where 
we  have  been  talking  about  the  powers  of 
the  States  being  whittled  away,  that  this 
should  be  the  last  place  where  those 
rights  should  be  whittled  away  or 
changed?  If  States  cannot  make  their 
stand  here,  where  else  may  they  hope  to 
be  successful? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  under  the 
old  concept,  when  a  man  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  from  a  State,  he  was  its  ambassa¬ 
dor.  Senators  were  the  ambassadors  of 
their  States  sent  to  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  Chamber  is  the  last  citadel  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties  in  this 
country.  I  hope  Senators  will  recognize 
the  fact,  not  only  with  respect  to  this 
proposed  legislation,  but  other  proposed 
legislation  as  well.  While  I  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  fix  the  standards  for  anyone 
else,  this  Chamber  is  the  place  where  the 
States  must  be  preserved  if  they  are  to 
be  saved  from  degenerating  into  mere 
geographical  entities. 

I  do  not  think  any  threat  to  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  greater  than  that  posed  by  the 
federalization  of  our  elections.  If  the 
day  ever  comes  when  all  the  ballot  boxes 
in  the  States  are  brought  to  Washington 
in  oi’der  to  count  the  votes,  absolute  con¬ 
trol  will  then  be  centered  in  Washington. 
We  will  find  that  eventually  a  man  will 
come  along  to  assume  absolute  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  threat  of  Fed¬ 
eral  election  control  is  either  academic  or 
farfetched.  It  lurks  in  this  Chamber 
here  today.  It  is  found  in  committees 
and  in  legislation  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed.  The  proposal  now  pending,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  sincerely  it  has  been 
advanced,  is  a  part  of  that  threat.  Sen- 
atoi-s  may  choose  not  to  recognize  it  as 
such,  if  they  so  desii*e.  However,  they 
cannot  wish  it  away. 

There  is  yet  another  disturbing  impli¬ 
cation  in  the  pending  proposal.  The 
amendment  is  another  attempt  by  a 
majority  to  club  a  minority  of  the  States 
into  conforming  to  the  majority’s 
wishes. 

Five  States,  acting  through  their  duly 
constituted  governments,  are  engaging 
in  a  practice  that  is  not  immoral,  un¬ 
lawful,  or  contrai-y  to  the  Constitution. 
But  the  practice  apparently  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  many  of  their 
sister  States.  Therefore,  the  majority  is 
undertaking  to  change  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  compel  the  five  States  to 
abolish  the  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in 
political  coercion.  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition  of  fair  play.  It  cannot  be 
squared  with  our  historical  respect  for 
minority  rights  and  dissenting  views,  or 
with  our  detei-mination  to  give  the  dis¬ 
senter  the  right  to  pz-esent  his  views  and 
to  hold  to  them.  That  is  in  accord  with 
our  Constitution.  All  of  the  changes 
which  are  proposed  fall  into  the  pathetic 
pattern  which  pi-evails  in  many  areas  of 
our  national  life  today,  a  pattern  that 
demands  conformity  and  penalizes  indi¬ 
viduality. 

The  demand  for  conformity,  of  course, 
is  usually  made  in  the  name  of  “the 
people”  or  in  the  name  of  the  “wishes  of 
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the  majority.”  In  observing  this  mod¬ 
ern-day  cult  of  conformity,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  warning  sounded  a  century 
ago  by  the  liberal  English  philosopher, 
John  Stuart  Mill.  In  his  great  essay, 
“On  Liberty,”  Mill  declared: 

It  was  now  preceived  that  such  phrases 
as  “self-government,”  and  "the  power  of  the 
people  over  themselves,”  do  not  express  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  The  people  who 
exercise  the  power  are  not  always  the  same 
people  with  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised; 
and  the  self-government  spoken  of  is  not 
the  government  of  each  by  himself,  hut  each 
by  all  the  rest.  The  will  of  the  people,  more¬ 
over,  practically  means  the  will  of  the  most 
numerous  or  the  most  active  part  of  the 
people — 

He  might  have  said  the  most  vocal, 
if  he  had  wished  to  describe  the  present- 
day  pressure  groups — 

the  majority  are  those  who  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  accepted  as  the  majority;  the 
people,  consequently  may  desire  to  oppress 
a  part  of  their  number,  and  precautions  are 
as  much  needed  against  this  as  against  any 
other  abuse  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I  am  too  old 
fashioned  to  see  the  proclaimed  virtues 
of  the  pending  amendment.  I  must 
confess  ignorance  of  what  its  proponents 
expect  to  gain  from  it,  except  the  du¬ 
bious  satisfaction  of  forcing  5  States  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  other  45. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  see  a  great 
deal  that  can  be  lost  by  the  adoption  and 
ratification  of  the  pending  amendment. 
The  loss  will  be  to  the  Constitution 
which  we  love  and  revere. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  issue  at  stake 
here  boils  down  simply  to  this:  Shall  we 
preserve  the  Constitution  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  intended,  or  shall  we  revise  the 
work  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  according 
to  someone’s  contemporary  notion  of 
what  he  would  like  the  Constiution  to  say 
and  mean? 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  poll  tax.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  outmoded.  However,  I  can 
find  things  in  the  statutes  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
which  are  more  objectionable  to  me  than 
the  requirement  that  a  person  shall  pay 
a  dollar,  which  goes  into  the  common 
school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
-  tion,  to  entitle  him  to  vote.  When  the 
question  is  presented  to  me  whether  I 
shall  vote  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
force  the  will  of  45  of  the  States  on  the 
remaining  5  States  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  the  answer  for  me  is  clear.  I,  for 
one,  possess  neither  the  omniscience  nor 
the  genius  that  qualify  me  to  improve 
on  the  efforts  and  wisdom  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  in  leaving  to  the  States  the 
right  to  control  their  own  election 
process. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  I 
have  in  the  past  and  as  I  shall  in  the 
future,  so  long  as  providence  permits 
me  to  stay  in  this  body,  support  the 
Constitution  as  it  stands.  I  will  defend 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  integrity 
of  each  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union, 
to  control  their  own  local  affairs.  Feel¬ 
ing  as  I  do  about  the  matter,  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Do  I  correctly  in¬ 
terpret  what  the  Senator  has  said  to  this 
effect:  First  of  all,  that  he  does  not  par¬ 
ticularly  approve  of  the  poll  tax;  that 
he  does  not  view  the  poll  tax,  where  it 
exists,  as  a  device  to  prevent  people 
from  voting;  that  his  own  State  of 
Georgia  has  repealed  the  poll  tax;  but 
that  he  objects  to  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  because  it  would  be  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  Federal  law  upon  the  powers 
of  the  States,  which  he  believes  should 
be  sovereign?  Is  that  a  correct  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  States 
have  sovereignty  in  every  instance.  I 
think  the  Federal  Constitution  contains 
vast  grants  of  power  in  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  control  over  the 
States.  But  in  this  instance  it  was 
clearly  designed  to  give  the  States  the 
power.  I  do  not  see  any  condition  in 
this  country  which  justifies  45  States 
imposing  their  will  upon  5  States 
which  have  levied  the  poll  tax  for  so 
many  years.  I  do  not  regard  such  a  tax 
as  being  any  burden  on  the  right  of 
sovereignty.  I  do  not  think  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  $1  poll  tax  in  this  modem  day 
is  any  deprivation  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  my  judgment 
that  is  a  very  important  point,  because 
I  think  the  belief  is  widespread  that  the 
poll  tax,  as  it  was  used  in  certain  States, 
was  a  device  to  prevent  certain  people 
who  were  poor  from  voting.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  I  think  that  fact  is  but¬ 
tressed  by  the  statement  that  only  five 
of  the  great  number  of  States  have 
such  a  tax.  In  other  words,  if  this  tax 
had  been  a  device  to  present  people 
from  voting  on  the  basis  of  race,  or 
otherwise,  it  might  have  been  so  held 
by  the  courts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  may  be 
sure  that  if  it  had  been  used  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  prevent  any  persons  from  voting, 
particularly  those  of  the  Negro  race,  it 
would  have  been  stricken  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  long  ago.  I  have  never 
heard  a  charge  that  the  poll  tax  was 
levied  unfairly  or  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion  in  any  State,  or  that  any  State 
used  it  as  a  device  to  circumvent  the 
15th  amendment,  which  prohibits  States 
from  practicing  any  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  race  or  previous  condi¬ 
tion  of  servitude. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Coming  as  I  do 
from  a  State  which,  when  it  made  the 
transition  from  a  Territory,  received  cer¬ 
tain  powers  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  find  myself  in  great  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  to  leave  these  powers 
to  the  States.  Alaska  has  some  legisla¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  quite  proud,  such 
as  that  which  regulates  the  erection  of 
billboards  on  highways.  Certainly  Alas¬ 
ka  would  resent  any  requirement  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  we  as  a  State 
would  have  to  permit  the  erection  of  bill¬ 
boards  simply  because  49  other  States 
had  so  decided. 

The  question  sometimes  arises.  How 
far  should  this  practice  be  carried?  If 
it  is  found  that,  because  an  injustice 
existed  in  certain  States,  some  persons 


have  been  consistently  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  does  there  not  come  a  time  when 
that  becomes  an  issue  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  which  perhaps  presents  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believes  the  Constitution  is  so  sacro¬ 
sanct  that  it  should  not  be  amended 
under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  simply  seeking 
light. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  women’s  suffrage 
amendment  and  amendments  of  that 
kind  were  the  natural  consequences  of 
changes  in  our  civilization.  I  say  there 
are  no  facts  which  have  been  brought 
forward  to  justify  our  saying  to  the  legis¬ 
latures,  the  Governors,  and  the  people 
of  the  five  States  in  question  that  they 
have  not  the  intelligence,  the  integrity, 
or  the  sincerity  which  they  should  have 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  States. 
The  Constitution  gives  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  very  broad  powers  over  the 
States.  The  Federal  Government  guar¬ 
antees  each  and  every  one  of  them  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and 
Congress  has  the  right  to  legislate  in 
that  field.  There  are  very  definite  pow¬ 
ers  in  that  respect. 

But  no  statement  has  been  made,  nor 
has  it  been  charged,  that  the  poll  tax  is 
levied  in  a  discriminatory  fashion.  The 
commonsense  of  any  Senator  should  tell 
him  that  $1  or  $1.50  a  year  is  not  an 
amount  which  would  cause  hardship. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
has  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $1  an  hour,  so  the  payment  of  the  poll 
tax  would  not  require  more  than  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half’s  work  for 
the  lowest  paid  person  under  that  law. 

There  cannot  be  any  great  burden 
caused  by  the  poll  tax  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  voting.  I  sometimes 
think  we  take  too  much  for  granted — 
our  great  blessings,  such  as  the  right  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make 
us  appreciate  the  right  of  suffrage.  I 
am  not  defending  the  poll  tax.  It  is 
outmoded.  It  is  the  oldest  tax  known 
to  man.  It  really  is  a  head  tax. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  consider  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  be  just  as 
objectionable  as  by  the  statutory  meth¬ 
od? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no;  I  would  re¬ 
gard  such  a  statute  as  a  rape  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  would  be  most  obnoxious. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States 
wish  to  force  five  States  to  change  their 
laws,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  But 
I.  say  no  circumstances  have  been 
brought  forward  to  justify  the  Federal 
Government’s  entry  into  the  field  of 
compulsion  against  these  five  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  formerly  had  a  poll  tax  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  voting.  The  tax  was  collected 
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from  all  male  citizens  alike,  regardless 
of  race  or  color.  North  Carolina  many 
years  ago  abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  voting.  The  abolishment  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  voting 
practices  in  North  Carolina. 

I  agree  with  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  a  statute 
were  passed  by  Congress  purporting  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax,  such  a  statute  would 
be  clearly  unconstitutional.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  itself  held,  in  a  case  from 
Georgia,  the  case  of  Breedlove  against 
Suttles,  that  when  Georgia  had  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  poll  tax  by  a  State  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  for  voting  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution.  That  case  has  been  cited 
several  times  later  by  the  Supreme  Court 
with  apparent  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  a  very  vital  point  in 
asserting  that  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  centralize  government 
in  Washington. 

My  position  about  the  poll  tax  is  that, 
except  as  a  revenue  measure,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  abolished.  Most  of  the 
States  used  to  impose  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  which  at  one  time  levied 
it  have  abolished  it.  Only  five  States 
have  it  now. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
made  a  very  valid  point  in  saying  that 
the  power  to  provide  qualifications  for 
voters  was  left  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  the  States.  I  feel  that  an  important 
situation  is  now  developing  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  A  recommendation  was  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  concentrate  that  power 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  that  it  be  declared  by 
constitutional  amendment  that  every 
person  possessing  the  State’s  require¬ 
ments  as  to  age  and  length  of  residence 
should  have  an  absolute,  constitutional 
right  to  vote  in  any  election  held  for  any 
purpose  in  any  of  the  50  States,  or  in  any 
of  their  political  subdivisions,  if  the  per¬ 
son  possessed  a  living,  physical  body, 
was  regardless  of  whether  he  was  with 
or  without  intelligence  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  character,  provided  he  was  not  con¬ 
fined  in  an  institution  for  mental  defec¬ 
tives  or  a  prison  on  the  day  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  election. 

That  was  a  proposal  to  take  away  from 
the  States  the  power  to  disfranchise 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  said, 
“Unless  he  was  confined  to  prison.”  Was 
that  spelled  out  in  the  proposal? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
provided  that  unless  the  person  was  ac¬ 
tually  confined  to  prison,  he  could  vote. 
I  rather  apprehended  that  if  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  ever  were 
adopted,  it  would  allow  a  person  who  was 
in  prison  to  be  taken  from  prison,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  allow  a  person  to  vote  un¬ 


less  he  was  actually  confined  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  at  the  time  of  registration  for 
the  election. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  thus  proposed  that  such  a  person 
be  allowed  to  register  and  to  vote  unless 
he  was  actually  confined — although  per¬ 
haps  that  was  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ERWIN.  Yes,  it  was. 

But  under  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  if  a  man  who  was  confined 
to  a  penitentiary  was  able  to  break  out 
of  it,  or  if  one  confined  in  an  insane 
asylum  was  able  to  break  out  of  it,  on 
the  day  of  registration  or  election,  he 
would  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
register  and  to  vote,  even  though  he 
was  an  idiot,  one  totally  without  intel¬ 
ligence,  or  even  though  he  was  serving 
a  prison  sentence  or  was  under  sentence 
of  death  for  treason  to  his  country. 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  lengths  to 
which  some  would  go  in  their  desire  to 
centralize  in  the  Federal  government 
all  the  powers  in  regard  to  registration 
and  voting,  instead  of  leaving  them 
where  George  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Wilson,  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  left  them — namely, 
in  the  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks.  However,  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  poll 
tax,  per  se.  I  do  say  there  has  been 
spread  over  the  country  more  misinfor¬ 
mation  about  the  effects  of  the  poll  tax 
than  about  almost  any  other  subject  of 
which  I  have  knowledge. 

I  think  the  poll  tax  is  outmoded.  In 
my  secret  heart  I  wish  the  five  States 
now  having  it  would  abolish  the  poll  tax. 
But  so  long  as  they  stand  on  their 
constitutional  right  to  impose  this  tax, 
under  my  concept  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  shall  stand  here 
in  the  Senate  and  defend  their  right  to 
impose  it.  I  shall  not  seek  to  impose 
my  views  regarding  the  right  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  laws  passed  by  the  various  States. 

Furthermore,  if  a  day  comes  when 
the  poll  tax  is  imposed  by  only  one  State, 
instead  of  five,  I  would  still  defend  its 
constitutional  right,  under  our  form  of 
government  and  under  the  concept  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  to  impose  a  tax 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  not  because  I  favor  the  poll  tax, 
but,  rather  because  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  the  question  of  whether  such  a  tax 
should  be  levied  is  one  which  properly 
addresses  it  self  to  each  individual  State. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  any  particu¬ 
lar  State  remove  the  poll  tax.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  my  State  of  Georgia  did  so 
in  1945.  The  results  have  been  good, 
and  the  people  of  Georgia  have  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  change. 

However,  Mr.  President,  let  me  em¬ 
phasize  that  Georgians  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  advocate  or  recommend  that 
other  States  should  do  as  it  has  done  in 
eliminating  the  poll  tax. 

The  people  of  Georgia  believe  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  correct  in  reserving 
to  each  State  the  power  to  determine 
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voter  qualifications;  and  they  feel  that 
anything  which  dilutes  or  circumscribes 
that  right  results  in  a  weakening  of  our 
cherished  Federal-State  system  and  the 
time-proven  constitutional  checks  and 
balances  which  serve  to  preserve  it  and 
keep  it  vital. 

In  a  nation  so  vast  and  diverse  as  ours, 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  uniform  rules 
which  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  all 
States.  Attitudes,  conditions,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  vary  from  State  to  State; 
and  it  must  be  recognized  that  what  is 
good  for  one  State  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  all  other  States.  On  questions  such 
as  the  one  under  consideration,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  possible  for  two  neighboring 
States  to  have  totally  opposite  views  and 
yet  both  be  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  under  consideration  is  another  ex- 
ple  of  the  alarming  trend  to  substitute 
compulsion  from  Washington  for  the 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  serving  in 
their  respective  State  legislatures.  I 
submit  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  en¬ 
force  conformity  of  human  thought  and 
action  from  the  national  level,  and  that 
compulsion  is  not  an  answer  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  embracing  public  policy  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  philosophy. 

The  question  of  whether  a  poll  tax 
should  be  required  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  is  one  which  should  be  answered 
by  each  legislature.  It  is  an  issue  with 
which  State  legislators  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  and,  therefore,  better  qualified 
to  deal.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  vote  to 
leave  it  in  their  able  hands. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  con¬ 
sider  it  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that 
it  has  at  last  recognized  that  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  only 
constitutional  vehicle  through  which  it 
can  act  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  the 
consideration  of  this  question  in  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  will  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  any  other  proposals 
for  congressional  action  in  the  field  of 
voting. 

However,  for  reasons  I  have  outlined — 
and  feeling  as  I  do  that  this  issue  prop¬ 
erly  should  be  determined  by  each  State 
for  itself — I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  the  proposed  amendment;  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  give  its  approval 
to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  represents  in  part  a  State  which 
does  have  the  poll  tax,  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  for  giving  the  Senate 
the  benefit  of  his  views. 

So  long  as  the  States  are  represented 
by  men  of  his  viewpoint  and  his  quali¬ 
ties,  I  believe  the  States  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
to  serve  the  purpose  it  should  serve, 
namely,  the  purpose  of  being  a  great 
fortress  of  strength  to  preserve  the  indi¬ 
vidual  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  the 
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comment  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  has 
made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
I  share  the  views  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  both  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 

North  Carolina,  like  Georgia,  has 
abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting;  and  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  a  State  which  had  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  of  voting,  I  would 
urge  its  abolition  by  that  State. 

But  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  kind  of 
government  given  us  by  the  Founding 
Fathers — namely,  a  government  which 
has  a  constitution  which,  as  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Chase  said  in  the  great  case  of  Texas 
against  White,  looks  in  all  of  its  provi¬ 
sions  to  an  indestructible  union  com¬ 
posed  of  indestructible  States — then  I 
believe  we  should  leave  some  of  these 
basic  rights  to  the  States,  and  that  the 
most  basic  of  all  of  them  which  ought  to 
be  left  to  them  is  the  right  to  declare  the 
qualifications  for  voting. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  States  which 
had  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
have  abolished  such  tax  on  their  own 
volition  gives  rise  to  the  expectation 
that  the  five  States  now  retaining  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  will  also 
take  such  action  in  the  near  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  resort  to  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  to  abolish  a  poll 
tax  in  such  a  small  number  of  States  is 
about  like  using  an  atom  bomb  to  get  rid 
of  a  mouse,  if  I  may  express  the  analogy 
in  that  manner. 

While  I  oppose  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  voting,  and  while  my  State 
has  long  since  abolished  it,  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  kind  of  country  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  us  under  the 
Constitution,  I  think  we  ought  to  leave 
to  the  States  the  power  to  prescribe  qual¬ 
ifications  for  voting,  rather  than  concen¬ 
trate  such  power  in  a  highly  centralized 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  certainly  share  his  views.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  the  45  States  in 
the  Union  to  say  to  the  5  States  in  the 
Union  that  have  poll  taxes,  “You  may 
not  levy  a  poll  tax,’’  than  there  is  for  the 
50  States  of  the  Union  to  submit  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  saying  to  all  50 
States,  “You  shall  not  have  on  your  high¬ 
ways  a  speed  limit  in  excess  of  50  miles 
an  hour.” 

There  is  probably  more  justification 
for  submitting  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  speed  limit,  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  be¬ 
ing  killed  on  our  highways  year  after 
year,  some  of  them  because  they  drive 
too  fast;  but  is  a  problem  which  the 
States  recognize  can  best  be  solved  by 
'  State  action  without  Federal  interfer¬ 
ence. 

Certainly,  the  electoral  process  is  just 
as  close  to  the  people  on  the  State  level 
as  is  the  fixing  of  speed  limits  on  the 
highways,  or  any  other  matters  which 


are  determined  by  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  or  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  every  day. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  stated  in 
his  extremely  able  speech,  this  is  just 
another  effort  to  transfer  power  from  the 
counties  and  the  State  legislatures  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  because  some  of  us 
here  think  we  are  better  qualified  to 
exercise  the  power  than  are  the  people 
on  the  local  level  who  live  with  their 
problems  every  day.  Yet,  as  I  look  about 
me  and  consider  the  problems  which  are 
constitutionally  imposed  upon  us  and 
note  our  rather  frequent  failure  to  han¬ 
dle  adequately  the  job  the  Constitution 
imposes  on  us,  I  seriously  doubt  if  we  are 
as  well  qualified  to  handle  those  prob¬ 
lems  as  are  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DOUBLE  TALK  IN  POLITICAL 
SPEECHES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  seldom  in  this  stolid  and  humorless 
era  that  an  observer  of  our  political 
scene  sees  through  the  absurd  double 
talk  of  so  many  of  the  political  speeches 
with  which  we  are  entertained.  It  is 
even  more  rare  that  such  an  observer 
who  does  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of 
such  speeches  has  the  talent  to  express 
the  flim-flammery  in  an  amusing  and 
unanswerable  manner. 

Mr.  James  Reston’s  column  in  the 
Sunday  Times  of  January  31  is  a  classic, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  Bow 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  30. — At  8:20  p.m. 
last  Wednesday  In  Chicago  Vice  President 
Nixon  “threw  down  the  gantlet”  to  the 
spenders  at  home,  and  promised  to  “leave 
no  stone  unturned”  overseas. 

Until  merrier  cliches  come  along — and 
they  will — these  will  have  to  serve  both  as 
an  indication  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  style  and  his 
problem. 

His  problem  in  this  election  is  to  have 
two  strings  to  his  bow,  to  come  out  flat- 
footed  for  Eisenhower  and  still  be  cock  of 
the  walk:  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders 
without  upsetting  the  applecart;  to  fish  in, 
and  pour  oil  on,  troubled  waters:  to  defend 
the  past  and  take  time  by  the  forelock 
without  falling  between  two  stools;  and,  of 
course,  to  bring  home  the  bacon  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Ail  this  is  enough  to  make  strong  men 
quiver,  but  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  can  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
and  take  both  precincts.  His  performance 
in  Chicago  was  a  masterpiece  of  political 
gymnastics  and  illustrates  once  more  that, 
as  a  tactician,  he  is  about  the  best  in  the 
business. 

MASTER  AT  WORK 

Not  many  men  can  both  condemn  and 
outpromise  the  spenders  and  get  away  with 
it,  but  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  good  try  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  virtually  canonized  the  President. 
He  scorned  the  opposition.  He  defended  the 
past  as  the  best  7  years  of  our  lives  and 
then  painted  a  picture  of  the  future  that 
made  these  7  years  look  like  a  depression. 


For  the  last  month  the  Democrats  have 
been  scattering  boobytraps  for  Mr.  Nixon 
all  over  the  landscape.  He  dodged  them, 
every  one. 

Defending  the  President’s  leadership  in 
the  present  mood  of  the  country  is  about 
as  difficult  as  praising  George  Washington, 
but  Mr.  Nixon  rushes  to  his  defense,  any¬ 
way. 

Shame,  he  says,  painting  a  word  picture  of 
the  President  stamping  out  war  in  Korea, 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  Lebanon,  Quemoy, 
Matsu  and  Suez,  flying  off  to  Panama  when 
he  was  sick,  keeping  his  head  when  all 
around  were  losing  theirs.  And  who  do  you 
suppose  was  at  the  President’s  side  when 
he  was  doing  all  this? 

Not  since  the  days  of  Red  Grange  has  the 
State  of  Illinois  seen  such  agility  in  a  broken 
field.  We  do  not  have  a  second-fate  de¬ 
fense,  he  asserted,  but  “we  must  submit  our 
national  security  programs  to  a  searching, 
month-to-month  reexamination.” 

The  American  educational  system  is  “the 
best  in  the  world,”  but  “inadequate  class¬ 
rooms,  underpaid  teachers  and  flabby  stand¬ 
ards  are  weaknesses  we  must  constantly 
strive  to  eliminate.” 

American  agriculture,  he  added,  is  the 
most  productive  on  earth  but  “there  is  no 
higher  priority  than  a  complete  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  obsolete  farm  programs.” 

In  short,  he  managed  to  call  for  many  of 
the  things  the  Democrats  are  demanding 
without  any  suggestion  that  he  was  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  President  on  defense  or  schools,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  farm 
policy.  Bigger  programs  were  advocated 
and  more  Government  spending  condemned, 
and  this  may  not  be  as  contradictory  as  it 
seems,  for  with  revenues  rising,  the  next 
President  may  have  a  substantial  surplus 
in  the  Treasury. 

A  SKILLFUL  ARGUMENT 

Mr.  Nixon’s  argument  was  not  only  skill¬ 
ful  but  in  a  way  it  was  unavoidable.  He 
cannot  avoid  defense  of  the  present  level  of 
spending. 

He  must  support  his  President’s  policies, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  keep  from 
being  sideswiped  by  the  Democratic  charges 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  everything  as  it  is. 

He  dealt  with  this  effectively  in  Chicago: 

“We  shall  look  upon  our  record  not  as 
our  ultimate  achievement  but  as  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 
Why  is  America  a  great  nation  today?  Be¬ 
cause  we  Americans  have  never  lived  in  the 
past.  We  are  never  content  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.  We  never  like  to  settle  for  being 
second  best  in  anything.” 

Against  this  kind  of  thing,  the  Democrats 
have  their  problems.  They  think  the  coun¬ 
try  is  sick,  but  it  is  like  a  sick  man  who 
feels  good  and  is  told  constantly  by  his 
doctor  that  he’s  in  wonderful  shape. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  exploiting  this  feeling  to  the 
hilt.  We’re  living  the  life  of  Riley,  he  says 
(forgetting  that  Riley  was  probably  a  Demo¬ 
crat)  ,  so  why  look  a  gift  horse  in  you  know 
what,  or  change  horses -in  you  know  where? 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENA¬ 
TOR  NANCY  BUTTFIELD,  OF  AUS¬ 
TRALIA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  today.  We 
have  with  us  a  fellow  senator  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  who  is  visiting  the  Senate.  She  is 
Senator  Nancy  Buttfield.  She  is  visiting 
the  United  States  under  the  program  of 
the  International  Exchange  Service  of 
the  Department  of  State.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Liberal  Party.  She  comes 
from  south  Australia.  She  has  been  a 
senator  since  1 955.  She  is  the  chairman 
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of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Tourism  of  the  Australian  Senate, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  Standing  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  only  woman  to  hold  this 
position. 

Senator  Nancy  Buttfield  represented 
Australia  at  the  All-Indian  Women’s 
Conference  in  1958  and  the  UNESCO 
Conference  on  Children’s  Television  in 
1959.  She  is  connected  with  numerous 
civic  organizations  in  her  home  area, 
where  she  and  her  husband  operate  a 
600-acre  farm.  She  was  born  in  Adelaide. 

It  was  my  high  honor  to  preside  at  a 
luncheon  which  we  gave  for  Senator 
Buttfield,  at  which  were  also  present  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating].  We  had  a  very 
fine  discussion  of  problems  in  which  we 
are  mutually  interested. 

Senator  Buttfield  tells  me  she  has  two 
sons  who  are  in  their  twenties.  She  is 
a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a  very  lovely 
person.  It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  to 
be  at  the  Australian  Embassy  at  a 
luncheon,  when  the  Australian  Embassy 
entertained  her.  It  is  my  extreme  privi¬ 
lege  and  pleasure  to  present  her  to  the 
Senate.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  meet  Senator  Butt¬ 
field  and  to  have  the  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  views  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  problems  which  we  mutually  face. 
Australia  and  the  United  States  have 
been  friends  and  allies  through  dark 
days.  We  continue  to  be  firm  friends 
today.  The  Australian  Forces  in  World 
War  II  gave  an  account  of  themselves 
which  was  unexcelled  by  the  forces  of 
any  other  country. 

I  can  assure  Senator  Buttfield  that  we 
in  the  Senate  are  delighted  to  have  her 
with  us  today.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  delegation  which 
attended  the  British  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association  Conference  in 
Australia  last  year,  where  we  were  ob¬ 
servers,  in  accordance  with  past  invita¬ 
tions.  It  is  therefore  a  particularly  great 
pleasure  to  greet  Senator  Buttfield.  I 
know  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  of  us 
in  saying  we  hope  she  will  enjoy  her  stay 
in  this  country  and  will  profit  from  it 
as  much  as  we  have  profited  from  our 
exchange  of  ideas  with  her. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  On  behalf  of  the  Senate 
the  Chair  bids  Mrs.  Buttfield  welcome. 
Australia  has  sent  us  a  most  attractive 
as  well  as  a  very  able  representative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  interesting  to  have  a  visitor  from 
a  country  with  whom  we  have  a  com¬ 
munity  of  language.  The  identity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  always  makes  it 
interesting  and  very  pleasant  to  visit 
with  one  from  what  we  often  refer  to  as 
“Down  Under,”  I  believe. 

I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  visit¬ 
ing  Australia.  If  the  Lord  is  willing  and 
if  he  crowns  me  with  sufficient  years,  I 
hope  to  have  that  pleasure. 

I  am  delighted  always  to  notice  in  our 
own  press  the  stories  of  the  pioneering 
experiments  in  the  whole  field  of  gov¬ 


ernment  which  are  conducted  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Australians  have  taken  a  great 
lead  in  that  field.  We  watch  them  with 
great  interest. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  our  visitor  that 
not  the  least  of  the  things  which  has 
always  entranced  me  about  Australia  is 
that  in  order  to  make  sure  that  then* 
people  get  out  and  vote  the  Australians 
do  not  offer  them  something  by  ways  of 
a  little  gesture  in  the  form  of  a  polite 
little  bribe;  instead,  they  make  them  give 
a  good  excuse,  I  understand,  or  fine  them 
for  not  voting.  I  rather  like  the  idea  of 
so  compelling  people  to  exercise  then*  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  citizens.  Perhaps  we  can 
learn  something  in  that  field  also. 

It  is  a  delight  to  have  Mrs.  Buttfield 
here  with  us. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
pleasure,  which  I  am  sure  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  earlier,  of  four  Members  of  this 
body  to  visit  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  last  fall.  It  was  the  first  visit 
there  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  whose  impressions  were  deep,  and 
I  am  sure  will  live  long  in  his  memory. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  another  trip  to  Australia.  One  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  our  visit, 
of  course,  was  that  we  were  able  to  see 
the  operation  of  the  Government  of 
Australia.  We  did  not  see  the  action  as 
the  people  of  Australia  see  it  or  hear  it 
day  by  day,  but  we  saw  the  Parliament 
building,  and,  most  important,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  we  saw  the  members  of  that  body. 
One  who  made  a  very  lasting  impression 
was  the  lady  senator  who  is  our  guest 
today.  She  not  only  lives  up  to  the 
reputation  of  women  in  Australia,  but 
she  exemplifies  it.  Throughout  the 
world  her  travels  and  her  activities  are 
very  well  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  somehow  wish  that 
Senator  Buttfield  could  impart  some  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  her  country 
to  the  little  State  of  Delaware  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  we  could  get  her  to  come  to  Dela¬ 
ware  for  a  little  while,  she  could  become 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  our  State. 
[Laughter.] 

She  has  the  striking  characteristics  we 
all  seek.  They  are  very  wonderful.  We 
are  grateful  Senator  Buttfield,  that  you 
could  come  and  visit  us. 

Again  I  express  to  you  our  thanks  for 
a  great  reception,  and  for  the  cordial  and 
warm  greetings  we  received  in  Australia. 
We  would  like  to  enjoy  them  again  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  to  our  guest  the  thanks  of  one 
American — and  she  is  sitting  next  to 
another  [Mr.  Keating] — who  enjoyed 
Australia’s  hospitality  during  the  war. 
I  was  on  duty  in  New  Guinea  and  had 
leave  to  visit  Australia  for  a  short  time. 
I  went  to  the  great  cities  of  Melbourne, 
Brisbane,  and  Sidney  and  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  trees  in  Brisbane  particularly. 
I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  trees 
at  present,  but  they  were  exquisite. 
Perhaps  the  senator  remembers. 

Senator  BUTTFIELD.  Poincianas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Poincianas;  yes,  that  is 
the  name.  It  is  a  memory  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  treasure.  The  recollection  is  very 
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deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  who 
served  in  that  area  of  the  world  and 
who  had  the  great  privilege  of  having 
the  opportunity  to  spend  some  leave  in 
Australia. 

I  also  wish  to  say  I  was  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  my  dear  friend  and  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
actually  has  been  to  Australia  after  the 
war,  in  an  official  way,  to  bring  to  Aus¬ 
tralians  the  warm  feelings  and  respect 
which  we  have  for  their  country. 

I  also  admire  tremendously  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  the  leaders  of  Australia  have 
given  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  all  those  reasons  and  many  others 
we  bid  you,  Mrs.  Buttfield,  a  very  warm 
welcome.  We  are  indeed  happy  to  have 
you  here  with  us. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HAS  A  FUTURE  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THERE’S  NOTHING  WRONG 
WITH  THE  PEOPLE— “THEY’RE  IN¬ 
TELLIGENT  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS 
AND  WANT  TO  GIVE  A  DAY’S 
WORK  FOR  A  DAY’S  PAY,”  SAYS 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  WRIT¬ 
ER-SENATOR  RANDOLPH  TELLS 
OF  STATE’S  PROBLEMS  AND 
PRAISES  ITS  CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginians  are  determined  to  solve  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
State  which  have  been  accentuated  by 
new  production  methods,  especially  the 
ever-increasing  mechanical  mining  of 
bituminous  coal. 

We  have  been,  by  and  large,  courage¬ 
ous  enough  to  recognize  our  economic 
status  and  we  have  been  striving  to  solve 
the  problems  out  of  which  it  has  grown. 

Building  a  better  West  Virginia  is  our 
determined  goal. 

Writer  Roul  Tunley,  whose  article, 
“The  Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia,” 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  written 
about  “the  paradox  of  want  and  plenty 
living  side  by  side”  in  West  Virginia. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  paradox  when  want  and 
plenty  live  side  by  side;  but  it  does  not 
occur  in  West  Virginia  alone.  Here  at 
the  seat  of  the  Natidnal  Government 
there  has  been  much  squalor  and  poverty 
existing  almost  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Capitol  and  other  Government  build¬ 
ings.  In  some  urban  centers  of  the 
country  there  are  unhealthy,  over¬ 
crowded  tenements  and  conditions  of 
economic  and  social  distress  within  a 
few  city  blocks  of  the  Wall  Streets,  the 
Broad  Streets,  the  Michigan  Avenues, 
and  many  hubs  of  finance  and  commerce. 
In  most  States  of  the  United  States — 
and  certainly  in  numerous  countries  of 
the  world — there  are  living  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  paradox  of  want  and  plenty 
living  side  by  side. 

West  Virginia  is  singled  out  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Other  States  and  cities  within 
several  States  have  been  singled  out  in 
periodicals  of  national  circulation  many 
times  in  the  past — and  doubtless  it  will 
happen  to  others  in  the  future,  unless 
and  until  more  is  done  to  strike  at  the 
root  evils  and  to  provide  appropriate 
alternatives  for  conditions  which  bring 
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about  economic  and  social  decline  in  this 
era  of  fast-changing  events  and  techno¬ 
logical  developments. 

Although  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  by  Mr.  Tunley  portrays  much  of 
the  gloomy  side  of  our  State  under  pre¬ 
vailing  circumstances,  it  is,  nevertheless 
one  which  likewise  indicates  that  West 
Virginia  does  have  a  future.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  that,  in  discussing  a  State,  the 
portrayal  should  be  factual.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Tunley  attempted  to  be  factual,  but  sur¬ 
rounding  the  core  of  facts  there  have 
been  added  here  and  there  certain  exag¬ 
gerations. 

Where  the  author  seems  to  have 
downgraded  the  abilities  and  work 
habits  of  West  Virginians  there  are 
valid  facts  to  offer  in  rebuttal.  But,  of 
course,  the  writer  of  the  magazine  article 
contradicted  some  of  the  earlier  quota¬ 
tions  within  that  article  when  he  wrote 
that  "any  unbiased  observer  must  agree 
that  the  people — of  West  Virginia — 
largely  native-born,  Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
are  gentle,  proud,  polite,  and  full  of 
kindness  to  strangers.”  And  he  quoted 
an  Ohioan  who  settled  in  West  Virginia 
after  World  War  II  and  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operator  of  a  small  industry  as 
having  declared: 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  people. 
They’re  intelligent  and  conscientious  and 
want  to  give  a  day’s  work  for  a  day’s  pay. 

That  accurately  describes  West  Vir¬ 
ginians. 

While  there  is  economic  and  social  de¬ 
pression  in  predominantly  mountainous 
coal-mining  areas  of  the  State  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  rapid  and  necessary  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  coal  production,  there  has  also 
been  considerable  industrial  expansion 
in  the  principal  river  valleys. 

Industrial  giants  in  the  chemical  and 
allied  fields,  such  as  DuPont,  Union  Car¬ 
bide,  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical, 
Monsanto,  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical, 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye,  Goodyear,  Amer¬ 
ican  Viscose,  and  the  Celanese  Corp.,  as 
well  as  others,  have  found  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  situate  and  expand  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  utilizing  the  skills  and  the  labor 
of  adaptable  West  Virginians  to  good 
advantage.  Even  now  an  international 
chemical  enterprise,  Montecatini,  with 
headquarters  in  Milan,  Italy,  is  suffici¬ 
ently  aware  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  West  Virginia  labor  market  to  be 
in  the  process  of  preparing  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  multi-million-dollar 
plant  in  one  of  the.  State’s  southwestern 
counties. 

Yes,  West  Virginia,  as  a  State,  and 
many  of  its  citizens  are  victims  of  vast 
technological  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  more  rapidly  than  alternatives 
could  be  created  as  counterbalances. 
This  is  likewise  true  in  other  existing 
pockets  of  labor  surplus  and  economic 
depression  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  basic  fact  remains  that  West 
Virginia  is  a  State  of  rugged  beauty, 
scenic  grandeur,  and  sturdy,  adaptable 
citizenry.  There  will  emerge  a  better 
West  Virginia,  because  we  will  build  a 
better  West  Virginia. 

My  home  community  of  Elkins,  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  which  is  the  site  of  the 
headquarters  for  the  Monongahela  Na¬ 


tional  Forest  and  where  the  famous 
Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  is  held 
annually,  affords  excellent  examples  of 
these  facts. 

Before  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  participated  with  other  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  founding  of  the  Elkins 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  Among 
our  activities,  we  sought  new  industries 
for  the  community,  and  were  successful 
in  procuring  one  which  would  utilize 
both  West  Virginia  natural  resources 
and  our  citizens’  skills  and  labor. 

I  refer  to  the  Metalab-Labcraft  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Norbute  Corp.,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  engineers  specializing  in 
scientific  laboratory  furniture  and 
equipment.  Our  industrial  development 
corporation  procured  a  site  and  erected 
a  plant  facility  for  the  enterprise. 

On  November  9,  1959 — 2  years  after 
Metalab-Labcraft  established  and  began 
operations  in  Elkins — I  received  a  letter 
from  the  plant  manager,  Mr.  John  P. 
Russo,  who  clearly  believes  in  the  indus¬ 
triousness  and  the  adaptability  of  West 
Virginians. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  extracts  from  the  text  of  Mr. 
Russo’s  communication  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Metalab  Labcraft  Division, 

Norbute  Corp., 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  November  9,  1959. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Let  me  again  say  it  was 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  you  at  the  Rotary  luncheon  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9.  My  only  regret  was  that  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  some 
impressions  which  I  feel  must  be  described. 
As  you  probably  may  remember.  Metalab 
Labcraft  settled  in  Elkins  just  2  years  ago 
this  month.  At  that  time  we  had  a  back¬ 
log  of  orders  which  amounted  to  several 
million  dollars.  We  had  no  trained  source 
or  labor  and  were  in  reality  engaged  in  ful¬ 
filling  these  contracts  with  no  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  most  remarkable  fact  concern¬ 
ing  this  situation  was  that  we  employed  im¬ 
mediately  approximately  75  persons,  with  no 
past  experience  or  skills  in  our  industry  and 
within  the  period  of  6  months  produced  all 
of  the  items  required  for  our  backlog  of 
work  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  this  feat  is  not  impressive  to  you, 
since  you  are  probably  not  aware  of  the 
necessary  skills  and  training  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  manufacture  of  our  products. 
To  me,  as  the  operating  head  of  this  division, 
it  will  always  stand  out  as  a  tribute  to  the 
native  intelligence  and  capabilities  of  the 
workers  in  our  areas.  Primarily,  our  per¬ 
sonnel  had  a  background  and  experience  in 
the  mining  industry  and  in  timber  produc¬ 
tion. 

Please  believe  me,  Senator,  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  sound  like  a  representative  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  nor  do  X  have  any 
prior  obligation,  either  moral  or  otherwise, 
which  would  initiate  this  letter.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  for  a  long  time  that  some  official 
notice  should  be  taken  of  our  achievement 
as  it  affects,  and  has  been  affected  by,  the 
local  labor  population. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  our  status  in  our  industry  from  a 
new  entrant  in  a  very  competitive  field  to  a 
position  commanding  authority  and  respect 
by  the  leaders  in  our  industry.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  are  employing  approximately  250 


local  people.  We  have  just  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  expansion  to  our  local  facilities 
giving  us  approximately  50,000  additional 
square  feet  of  working  space.  Our  annual 
payroll  at  the  present  time  is  approximately 
$750,000  and  the  anticipated  payroll  in  per¬ 
haps  another  year  will  probably  reach  $900,- 
000  annually. 

As  a  personal  observation  let  me  state  the 
following:  I  have  been  involved  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  past  24  years.  During  that 
time  I  have  been  located  in  approximately 
eight  different  parts  of  the  country  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  qualifications,  capabilities,  and 
aptitudes  of  the  labor  pool  in  those  areas.  I 
aslo  estimate  that  during  this  period  of  time 
that  the  number  of  people  that  have  ben  un¬ 
der  my  direction  either  directly  or  indirectly 
approximate  5,000  persons.  I  say  without 
equivocation,  that  I  have  never  before  seen  a 
group  of  people  who  have  combined  their 
zealousness,  attitude,  cooperation,  and  na¬ 
tive  capabilities,  to  achieve  the  measure  of 
performance  that  we  have  here. 

Metalab  Labcraft  had  conducted  an  inten¬ 
sive  and  thorough  survey  of  new  plant  lo¬ 
cations  prior  to  our  selection  of  Elkins.  This 
survey  was  based  on  conditions  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  sought  in  industry  when  a  factory  is 
being  established  or  moved.  We  selected 
Elkins  primarily  because  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  basic  raw  material  for  our  product.  It 
was  expected  that  the  labor  supply  would  be 
of  such  a  caliber  that  a  training  period  would 
be  necessary,  and  it  was  calculated  that  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  the  competitive  level  in  our 
industry,  insofar  as  quality  of  production 
was  concerned,  that  at  least  a  year  would  be 
required.  X  am  delighted  to  say  that  it  took 
us  just  about  half  that  time  to  arrive  at  a 
point  in  production  which  made  us  competi¬ 
tive  with  others  in  the  industry. 

Once  again,  Senator,  let  me  repeat,  I  have 
no  purpose  in  submitting  this  information  to 
you  other  than  to  let  you  know  that  it  is 
possible,  and  in  our  case,  has  been  proven, 
that  plants  locating  in  our  State  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  a  calculated  risk,  but  are  assured  that 
good  management  can  find  capable  and  qual¬ 
ified  labor,  which,  when  combined,  give  as 
much  chance  for  success  in  this  State  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Please  feel  free  to  quote  any  of  the  facts 
stated  herein. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Russo, 

Plant  Manager. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  6  years  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Four  years 
of  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
During  my  6  years  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  I  voted  five  times  in  favor 
of  the  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill,  each  year  reluctantly  for  certain 
reasons.  In  my  sixth  year,  I  voted 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  things  I  saw  and  heard  while 
serving  on  the  House  committee  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  program.  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  were  scattering  the  tax 
dollars  of  the  American  people  in  too 
many  countries,  and  that  the  returns 
from  those  tax  dollars  did  not  merit  our 
continuing  to  engage  in  such  a  gigantic 
program  in  so  many  countries:  I  was 
also  convinced  that  we  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  programs  only  where  we  could 
be  more  sure  of  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  native  governments 
when  the  chips  are  down. 
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I  have  never  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  buy  friends,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  imply  that  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  mutual  security  program  is  to  buy 
friends. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  just 
what  the  name  implies.  The  purpose  of 
it  is  to  strengthen  the  security  of  our 
own  country  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  economies  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  potentials  of  the  other  countries  in 
the  world  which  we  hope  would  stand 
with  us  in  fighting  communism,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  outright  aggression 
or  in  the  form  of  subversion  and  infil¬ 
tration  from  within. 

I  believe  this  is  a  laudable  purpose, 
but  I  feel  that  the  mutual  security  cloak 
has  been  used  to  cover,  a  multitude  of 
things  that  are  not  necessarily  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  own  security  or  the 
security  of  our  friends. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country  that  we  continue 
to  lavish  upon  more  than  60  countries 
of  the  world  the-  hard-won  fortunes  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  our  own  public  debt  is 
greater  by  far  than  the  combined  public 
debt  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  there  is 
waste  in  the  program  which  should  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  program  has 
been  mismanaged.  When  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  I  was  in  touch  with  facts  and 
information  upon  which  I  could  base 
my  position.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  we  are  still  going 
too  far  in  the  wrong  direction,  without 
a  compass  and  without  a  chart. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  think  we 
should  take  a  new  look  at  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  am  positive  that  it  could 
be  reduced.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of 
helping  countries  which  cannot  help 
themselves,  and  which,  by  their  actions, 
their  words,  and  their  past  deeds  have 
shown  that  they  will  help  America  stand 
against  the  wave  of  communism. 

I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  supporting 
dictatorships  when  American  tax  dollars 
are  used,  not  so  much  to  stem  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  communism  as  to  solidify  the  hold 
of  a  dictator  upon  his  own  people. 

So  I  see  in  this  program  something 
that  is  good  and  something  that  is  bad. 
As  we  say  down  in  the  hills  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  there  is  never  a  pancake  so  thin 
but  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  I 
have  never  maintained  that  the  program 
is  all  bad,  but  I  have  been  sincerely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  operation  of  it  as  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  recent  years. 

I  am  nonplused  and  disappointed,  of 
course,  when  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation  continues  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  be  oblivious,  as  it 
were,  to  the  needs  of  a  great  State  and 
a  great  people  located  almost  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  Capitol.  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  his  attitude  and  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  in  this 
regard. 

On  last  Thursday  the  President 
opened  the  1960  Republican  national 
campaign.  He  denounced  spending.  I, 
too,  am  against  spending.  I  am  against 


squandering  the  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars  promiscuously  all  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  at  a  time  when  nearly  300,000 
West  Virginians  are  living  on  “molly- 
grub,”  the  term  given  to  commodities 
that  are  in  surplus  as  a  result  of  our 
price-support  program.  Many  thousands 
of  families  in  West  Virginia  are  existing 
on  this  inadequate  diet  of  rice,  meal, 
flour,  dried  eggs,  and  lard. 

I  have  often  taken  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  in  favor  of  spending 
a  dollar  anywhere  in  the  world  where  ap¬ 
parently  it  is  recommended  to  be  spent 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  while  he  is  opposed  to  a 
coal  research  bill,  an  area  redevelopment 
bill.  Federal  money  for  school  construc¬ 
tion,  flood  control  dams,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  works  projects  here  in  America. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  poem  I  learned  a 
long  time  ago : 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree. 

I  like  to  think  of  it  in  this  instance  as 
the  foreign- aid  tree — 

Woodman,  spare  that  foreign-aid  tree! 
Touch  not  a  single  bough! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

West  Virginians,  who  have  given  of 
their  fortunes,  who  have  given  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  simply  cannot  understand 
stories  which  appear  in  newspapers 
which  read  like  this  one  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post: 

Pakistan  today,  January  28,  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  to  buy 
350,000  tons  of  American  wheat  for  $26,000, 
payable  in  Pakistan  rupees. 

That  amounts  to  less  than  7Vs>  cents 
a  ton,  and  it  is  payable  in  Pakistan 
rupees,  which  means  really  that  we  get 
nothing. 

Nor  can  West  Virginians  understand 
headlines  such  as  this:  “Poland  To  Get 
$40  Million  in  U.S.  Aid.” 

The  Associated  Press  article  in  today’s 
Washington  Evening  Star  reads  thusly: 

The  United  States  is  about  to  give  $40 
million  more  in  economic  aid — the  third 
such  installment  in  the  past  8  months. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Polish  Communist 
regime  is  reported  nearly  ready  to  sign  an 
agreement  compensating  Americans  for  prop¬ 
erty  seized  in  Poland  immediately  after 
World  War  II. 

This  will  raise  to  slightly  more  than  $300 
million  the  amount  of  economic  assistance 
given  Poland  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  State  Department  is  reported  ready — 

The  State  Department  is  always 
ready— 

to  consider  more  such  aid  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  supports 
the  measure  but  has  not  been  pressing  it  as 
a  matter  of  urgency. 

Yet,  the  President  in  his  speech  open¬ 
ing  the  1960  GOP  campaign  denounced 
spending. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  remarks  today  remind  me  of  the  in¬ 
formation  I  put  into  the  Record  dealing 
with  one  phase  of  this  subject,  when  I 
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called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  foreign  countries, 
particularly  European  countries,  had  ap¬ 
plied  our  foreign  aid  money  in  so-called 
counterpart  funds,  after  our  money  had 
been  invested  in  those  foreign  countries, 
to  the  reduction  of  their  national  debts. 
In  a  great  many  cases  that  money  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  their  national  debts.  I 
believe  it  involved  more  than  $2  billion. 
That  was  our  money  which  we  generated 
with  our  foreign  aid.  It  was  creaed  by 
our  dollars  in  the  first  instance — and  it 
amounted  to  more  than  $2  billion — and 
that  money  was  being  used  to  reduce  or 
pay  off  entirely  the  national  debts  of  a 
large  number  of  foreign  countries. 

Oddly  enough,  with  regard  to  most  of 
these  countries,  we  today  owe  them  in 
dollars  amounts  of  money  which  exceed 
again  the  amounts  we  gave  them  to  apply 
against  their  national  debts.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  United 
States  is  deeper  in  debt  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  countries  of  the  earth  put  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  virtually  retired  the 
national  debts  of  some  of  these  foreign 
countries  by  heaping  those  debts  on  our 
own  back,  when  they  were  much  better 
able  to  pay  them  to  begin  with  than  we 
are  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  His  re¬ 
marks  are  as  usual — cogent  and  per¬ 
spicacious. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
my  colleague’s  kind  indulgence  to  give 
me  this  opportunity  perhaps  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  colloquy  but  to  bring  additional 
information  to  him  in  connection  with 
his  very  illuminating  address  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  in  good 
humor  that  when  he  speaks  of  pancakes 
in  West  Virginia,  I  should  like  to  rein¬ 
force  what  he  says  by  reminding  our 
friends  that  in  West  Virginia  the  best 
buckwheat  cakes  in  the  world  may  be 
had.  I  know  my  colleague  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  West  Virginia  raises  the  best 
buckwheat  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  my 
colleague  will  permit  me  to  supplement 
his  statement,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  also  produce  the  finest  maple  syrup 
in  the  country  to  go  with  the  buckwheat 
cakes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  If 
we  are  to  speak  about  the  good  food  pro¬ 
duced  in  Wast  Virginia,  which  we  would 
like  to  make  possible  to  place  on  the 
tables  of  all  our  people,  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  to  add  that  delicacy.  West 
Virginia  ham. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  very 
pertinent  information  which  the  Senator 
brings  to  his  colleagues  this  afternoon, 
I  would  refer  to  an  address  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  21, 
which  I  believe  reinforces  the  remarks 
the  Senator  is  making,  and  which  I 
believe  is  appropriate  for  me  to  note  at 
this  point.  I  said : 

I  doubt  not  that  if  General  Eisenhower 
had  spent  as  much  time  touring  our  own 
underdeveloped  and  distressed  areas  as  he 
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already  has  done  in  Asia  and  Africa,  he 
would  have  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
West  Virginia  and  of  other  States  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  seems  to  have  toward 
those  of  India  and  other  countries. 

I  emphasize  that  there  is  need  for  a 
sympathetic  and  realistic  approach  by 
the  White  House  to  domestic  matters, 
which  was  the  central  theme  of  my  re¬ 
marks  on  distressed  areas.  I  ask  the 
further  indulgence  of  my  colleague  to 
read  the  next  paragraph  of  my  speech  of 
January  21: 

Now,  I  have  never  been  one  to  declare  that 
I  will  oppose  economic  assistance  abroad  un¬ 
til  my  claims  and  appeals  for  domestic  de¬ 
velopment  are  met.  But  surely,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  commonsense  and  national  secu¬ 
rity,  as  well  as  humanitarianism,  we  must 
acknowledge  our  responsibilities  to  our  own 
people  at  least  as  much  as  to  those  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  fact,  I  have  said — and  I 
declare  with  renewed  emphasis — it  is  my 
opinion  that  for  every  dollar  we  make  avail¬ 
able  for  assistance  abroad  we  have  a  double 
obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  the  dili¬ 
gence  with  which  he  attacks  the  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  United  States,  as 
of  November  1959,  there  were  172  dis¬ 
tressed  labor  markets.  This  number 
compared  with  119  such  markets  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1959.  We  must  note  that  these 
figures  would  have  been  much  higher 
had  complete  data  been  available  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  State  so 
ably  represented,  in  part,  by  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  [Mr.  Clark], 
who  presently  presides  over  the  Senate. 

West  Virginia  had  18  such  distressed 
labor  areas  in  November.  The  State  has 
a  civilian  labor  force  of  more  than  643,- 
000,  but  of  that  number  more  than  85,000 
are  unemployed  at  present.  These  are 
those  for  which  there  are  records.  The 
actual  number  undoubtedly  is  well  above 
100,000.  Thus,  a  total  of  13.3  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  unemployed,  a  figure 
which  is  well  above  the  national  average. 

As  of  November  1959,  5.3  percent  of  the 
total  national  labor  force  was  without 
work  across  the  country.  However, 
three  major  metropolitan  areas  in  my 
State  are  well  above  the  national  unem¬ 
ployment  rate:  Charleston,  with  9.1  per¬ 
cent;  Huntington-Ashland,  Ky„  with 
13.4  percent;  and  Wheeling-Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  with  11.2  percent. 

Perhaps  the  smaller  areas  are  even 
more  disheartening.  For  instance, 
Beckley,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  my 
home  county,  Raleigh  County,  has  29 
percent  of  its  labor  force  idle ;  Bluefield, 
only  50  miles  away,  has  21.9  percent  of 
its  labor  force  idle;  Logan,  70  miles  away, 
has  19.7  percent  of  its  labor  force  idle. 
These  communities  are  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  State — the  largest  coal 
producing  area  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  such  figures  are  not  limited 
to  the  southern  portion  of  West  Virginia. 
In  the  center  of  my  State,  in  the  cities  of 
Clarksburg  and  Fairmont,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  are  9.2  percent  and  17.8  per¬ 
cent,  respectively.  In  the  once  thriv¬ 
ing  railroad  town  of  Grafton,  31.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  available  workers  are  idle — 
almost  one  out  of  every  three. 


On  the  western  border,  the  picture  is 
duplicated.  In  the  Point  Pleasant- 
Gallipolis  area,  11.7  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  without  work. 

So  this  unemployment  cancer,  as  it 
might  be  referred  to,  figuratively,  is 
spread  throughout  the  whole  frame  of 
the  State.  Eighteen  distressed  labor 
areas  constitute  a  picture  which  is  dis¬ 
couraging. 

Only  one  other  State,  Pennsylvania, 
has  more  distressed  labor  markets;  but 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the 
Keystone  State  is  lower  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  many  more  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  for  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Apostle  Paul  said  in  his 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy: 

But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ever  ready 
to  particpate  in  programs  to  asist  our 
brothers  across  the  sea,  while  at  the  same 
time  those  of  our  household  here  at 
home,  who  contribute  to  the  Treasury 
from  which  must  come  funds  to  help 
those  abroad,  are  forgotten.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  West  Virginia  are  not  looking  for 
a  Government  handout;  they  are  merely 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  create  their 
own  means  of  support.  The  Area  Rede¬ 
velopment  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  would  have  made  possible  this 
opportunity.  Similar  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
upon  a  former  occasion.  So  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  be  a  bit  skeptical  of  the  idea 
of  handing  out  taxpayers’  dollars  to  65 
or  70  countries  throughout  the  world, 
some  of  them  ruled  by  Communist 
regimes,  loyal  only  to  the  Kremlin,  while 
our  own  people  are  unemployed  and  in 
need  of  help. 

If  the  President  and  his  advisers  were 
to  have  the  solemn  experience  of  seeing 
small  children  receive  one  balanced  meal 
a  day,  and  that  meal  the  school  lunch 
which  is  provided  for  them;  if  he  and  his 
advisers  could  see  men  with  holes  in 
their  shoes,  going  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  searching  for  work;  if  they  could 
talk  with  fathers  whose  household 
utilities  have  been  stopped — simply 
because  of  inability  to  pay  the  serv¬ 
ice  bills;  if  they  could  see  some 
of  the  mothers  as  they  feed  their 
infant  children  on  the  powdered  milk 
which  is  being  supplied  through  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodity  program;  I  feel  that 
they  would  better  understand  why  those 
of  us  who  come  from  these  blighted  areas 
oppose  further  foreign  giveaways  and 
why  we  want  action  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  our  own  people.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter  with 
me.  Of  course,  I  could  be  strongly  par¬ 
tisan  about  it.  I  represent  the  greatest 
coal -producing  State  in  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  coal-producing 
county  in  the  United  States  is  one  in 
which  my  father  worked  in  the  mines  35 
years  ago.  Those  mines  no  longer  op¬ 
erate.  The  tipples  no  longer  run.  The 
steam  engines  no  longer  plow  the  valleys. 
Whole  towns  are  deserted.  Families  are 
living  in  penury  and  want  and  privation. 

Children  are  forced  to  quit  school  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  adequate  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  visited  some  schools  recently  in 


West  Virginia,  and  I  found  numerous 
instances  of  children  taking  the  half 
pints  of  milk  which  axe  supplied  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  putting  them  in 
their  pockets  or  their  bags,  and  taking 
them  home  to  the  babies.  Yes,  they 
would  take  food  home  to  the  babies. 
Imagine  this  if  you  can.  Children  will¬ 
ing  to  do  without  food  themselves  and 
taking  food  home  from  the  school  lunch 
program  for  the  benefit  of  younger 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  relate  many 
dismal  pictures  which  I  have  seen  in  my 
visits  around  the  Mountain  State  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  West  Virginia  has  for  a 
long  time  leaned  largely  upon  its  coal 
industry,  about  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  West  Virginia  has  the  finest 
coal  in  the  world — bituminous  coal,  soft 
coal,  smokeless  coal,  from  which  thous¬ 
ands  of  by-products  can  be  derived. 

The  coal  industry  is  a  sick  industry. 
Mechanization  has  come  to  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry;  and  the  old  pick-and-shovel 
miners  of  whom  my  dad  was  one,  have 
departed  from  the  scene,  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  West  Virginia  can  still  produce 
as  much  coal,  but  with  fewer  men. 

The  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia 
needs  help.  This  is  why  I  was  so  strongly 
in  support  of  the  coal  research  bill  which 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  last  year. 

I  say  the  administration  is  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  needs  of  the  coal  industry, 
an  industry  that  is  basic  to  the  Nation’s 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  state  to  the 
Senate  what  the  Government  of  our 
country  is  doing  for  some  of  the  mining 
industries  of  other  countries.  I  shall 
take  the  time — long  though  it  may  be, 
and  laborious  though  the  effort  may  be — 
to  read  into  the  Record  the  amounts  of 
money  our  Government  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  past  5  years  to  assist  the  min¬ 
ing  and  minerals  industries  of  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  I 
shall  present  have  been  provided  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1955,  the  United 
States  gave  to  China  $5,000  for  coal  ex¬ 
ploration,  $715,000  for  petroleum  ex- 
poration,  $5,000  for  hard  rock  mining, 
$2,000  for  coal  production  techniques, 
$4,000  to  be  used  under  the  item  of  geo¬ 
logical  techniques,  and  $2,000  for  mining 
engineering. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi'. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  take  it  that  the 
aid  to  which  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  referred  was  not  given  to 
Communist  China,  even  though  some 
aid  was  given  to  some  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Instead,  I  take  it  that  that  aid 
was  given  to  the  little  island  of  Formosa, 
or  to  so-called  Nationalist  China.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  em- 
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phasized  that  fact.  I  consider  myself  a 
friend  of  the  Chinese  Government  on 
Formosa,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
we  should  be  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
our  own  coal  industry  here  at  home. 
And  the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
thus  far  shown  little  concern  for  its 
needs. 

In  the  same  year — the  fiscal  year 
1955 — we  gave  to  Indonesia,  for  mining 
operations,  $32,500. 

In  the  Philippines  we  spent  $28,000  on 
a  nonmetallic  minerals  survey,  $37,000 
for  a  strategic  minerals  survey,  $22,000 
for  technical  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  Philippines,  and  $35,000  for 
coal  surveys. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  that  in  Thailand 
we  spent  $52,500  for  a  geological  survey. 

In  Vietnam  we  graciously  contributed 
$7,000  for  a  coal  strip  mining  survey. 

In  Afghanistan  we  contributed  $67,000 
for  mineral  resources  and  coal  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  Egypt — and  the  mention  of  that 
name  brings  back  memoi'ies  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  being  kicked  in  the  teeth,  not 
once,  but  several  times — we  spent  $8,000 
for  industry  and  mining,  and  $4,500 
for  industry  and  mining  photogeology 
training. 

In  Greece  we  spent  $22,624  for  tech¬ 
nical  support  to  the  mining  industry, 
and  $34,300  for  a  study  of  mining  meth¬ 
ods  and  ore  dressing. 

To  India,  one  of  our  neutral  friends, 
we  gave  $519,600  for  exploratory  lignite 
excavation  and  development,  and  $83,- 
873  for  minerals  survey  and  development. 

In  Iran  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  we 
spent  $17,124  for  mineral  resources  de¬ 
velopment  plans;  and  after  the  plans 
are  prepared,  heaven  only  knows  how 
much  we  shall  have  to  spend  to  imple¬ 
ment  them. 

In  Israel  we  spent  $4,000  for  petro¬ 
chemistry,  $43,600  for  economic  geolo¬ 
gists,  $12,500  for  the  appraisal  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  mineral  resources,  $38,034 
for  mineral  technologists,  $40,000  for 
minerals  development,  $15,000  for  a 
Dead  Sea  brines  survey,  $3,000  for  min¬ 
eral  resources,  potash  and  salt  extrac¬ 
tion  participantship,  and  $3,000  for  pe¬ 
troleum  exploration  methods  partici¬ 
pantship. 

In  the  same  year  we  spent  $50,000  in 
Liberia  for  mining  and  minerals  explo¬ 
ration,  and  $20,000  for  mines  and 
geology. 

In  Nepal  we  spent  $20,000  on  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  mineral  deposit  surveys. 

In  Pakistan  we  contributed  $5,450  for 
metal  mining  engineering. 

In  Turkey  we  spent  $10,000  for  cobalt 
recovery  processes  and  $204,400  for  the 
Zonguldak  coal  basin  development. 

To  the  United  Kingdom  we  contrib¬ 
uted  $4,000  for  “U.S.  bituminous  coal¬ 
mining  methods,”  whatever  that  means. 

In  Austria  we  spent  $10,000  for  coal 
mining  experts. 

To  France  we  contributed  $6,000  for 
iron  mining  experts. 

In  Spain — and  how  we  do  love  to  build 
castles  in  Spain — we  spent  $8,640  for  a 
coal-mining  study. 

Now,  as  to  Latin  America — at  last  we 
are  turning  our  attention  to  our  friends 


to  the  south  of  us — we  spent  $10,828  in 
Bolivia  on  geology. 

In  Brazil,  we  spent  $190,213  for  geo¬ 
logical  survey  mineral  resources  inves¬ 
tigations. 

In  Chile  we  spent  $64,400  for  geology. 

In  Colombia  we  spent  $19,238  for  the 
development  of  coal  resources  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Cauca  and  the  Cauca 
Valley. 

In  Cuba  we  spent  $38,600  for  mineral 
analysis  and  development,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955;  and  we  spent  $28,700  for 
basic  geological  research. 

In  Honduras  we  spent,  for  coal  re¬ 
sources  survey  and  development,  $7,950. 

In  Mexico  we  spent  $850 — a  small  to¬ 
ken  of  our  good  feeling — for  an  instru¬ 
ment  calibration  technician. 

In  Peru  we  spent  $78,961  for  advisory 
services,  mineral  resources.  We  spent 
in  the  same  year  $81,905  in  Peru  for  ad¬ 
visory  services  in  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy. 

In  the  same  year  we  spent  $10,400  in 
British  Guiana  for  a  mining  and  miner¬ 
als  project. 

So  much  for  fiscal  year  1955. 

In  1956  we  spent,  in  Cambodia,  $25,000 
for  mineral  development. 

In  China,  again,  in  that  year,  we  spent 
$103,000  for  coal  mine  improvement; 
$10,182  for  solid  fuels  and  minerals  ex¬ 
ploration  survey;  $25,000  for  coal  explo¬ 
ration;  $7,000  for  petroleum  explora¬ 
tion;  $100,000  for  coal  mine  demonstra¬ 
tion;  $27,000  for  geological  equipment. 

In  Indonesia  we  spent  $154,959  on 
mining  operations. 

In  Korea  we  spent  $1,800  for  coal  min¬ 
ing  operations  and  management. 

We  spent  a  bare  $550,000  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Hambaek  coalfields 
there 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interrupt  my  colleague,  did  he  say 
a  bare  $550,000? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  was 
a  niggardly  sum  of  $550,000.  We  also 
spent  $500  000  on  test  drilling  of  the 
same  coal  field.  In  the  Philippines  we 
spent  $53,000  for  a  nonmetallic  minerals 
survey;  $240,000  for  a  strategic  minerals 
survey;  $29,500  for  technical  assistance 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  $53,000  for 
coal  surveys. 

In  Thailand  we  spent  $45,900  for  a 
geological  survey;  we  spent  $30,500  on  a 
minerals  experimental  center;  and  we 
spent  $10,000  for  experimental  metal 
mining  operations. 

In  Afghanistan,  in  the  year  1956,  we 
spent  $93,000  for  mineral  z'esources  and 
coal  production. 

In  Egypt  we  spent  $1,500  for  industry 
and  mining;  mining  and  minerals;  and 
$58,750  for  minerals  resources  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  Greece  we  spent,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1956,  $13,720  for  technical  training  in 
the  minerals  field 

In  India  we  spent  $9,100  for  explora¬ 
tory  lignite  excavation  and  develop¬ 
ment;  and  $133,723  for  a  minerals  sur¬ 
vey  and  development. 

In  Iran  we  spent  $2,500  for  mineral 
resources. 

In  Israel  we  spent  $39,000  for  petro¬ 
chemical  research;  $105,200  for  mineral 
exploration  and  development;  $40,000  for 


the  Department  of  Metallurgy;  and 
$45,000  for  conservation  techniques  in 
oilfield  development. 

Now  we  come  to  Jordan.  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  that  we  spent  any  money  there  in 
connection  with  mining  in  1955,  but  we 
spent  $51,200  for  Dead  Sea  mineral  re¬ 
sources  in  1956. 

In  Lebanon,  we  spent  $30,000  on  a 
mineral  survey. 

In  Nepal,  we  spent  $5,000  for  Nepal 
American  Minerals  Cooperative  Service; 
and  $74,000  on  minerals  deposit  surveys. 

In  Pakistan  we  spent  $502,000  for  the 
development  of  Makarwal  collieries; 
$53,700  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geological  Survey  Advisory  Service ;  and 
$75,000  for  surveys  of  chemical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  potential  of  Sui  gas. 

In  Turkey  we  spent  $661,000  for  the 
Zonguldak  coal  basin  development; 
$401,000  for  a  copper  mine  expansion 
program;  and  $100,000  for  a  copper  mine 
sulphuric  acid  sea  line. 

Now,  as  to  Africa,  in  Liberia,  we  spent 
$20,000  for  mining  and  minerals  explor¬ 
ation  demonstration  and  training  proj¬ 
ect;  $23,000  for  mines  and  geology. 

Returning  to  Spain,  we  spent  $3,840 
for  a  coal  mining  productivity  study; 
$11,925  for  coal  mining  consultants; 
$12,800  for  a  lead  and  iron  ore  mining 
productivity  study  and  $100,000  for  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment. 

To  Yugoslavia — one  of  our  tried  and 
trusted  friends — one  upon  whom  we 
cannot  depend — we  gave  $35,700  for 
nonferrous  metals  and  metallurgy;  and 
$12,700  for  fuels. 

In  Bolivia  we  spent  $162,000  for  a  min¬ 
ing  survey - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  rfo  refer  to  Tur¬ 
key  for  a  moment,  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  critical  of  that  friendly  country,  but 
I  note  that  in  the  figures  assembled  for 
1956  we  spent  $661,000  for  coal  basin  de¬ 
velopment. 

I  should  like  to  refresh  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  my  colleague  by  saying  this  is 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  was  called  for,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  when  we  passed  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission  bill  last 
year,  and  which,  after  the  session  had 
closed,  the  President  failed  to  sign. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  United 
States  we  ask  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money  for  a  domestic  research  proj¬ 
ect,  but  even  this  reasonable  amount 
was  thought  by  the  President  to  be  not 
justified. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  notice  the  long 
list  of  countries  which  are  receiving  aid 
for  coal  surveys,  coal  exploration,  coal 
development — all  kinds  of  assistance  to 
the  coal  industry  and  to  those  engaged 
in  it — while  the  President  vetoed  a 
modest  bill  to  provide  a  survey  which 
would  enable  the  people  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  perhaps,  to  find  a  way  to  develop 
their  coal  industry  and  put  their  coal 
miners  back  to  work  and  enable  them 
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to  have  a  little  food  on  the  family’s 
kitchen  table. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Bolivia.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  read  the  recent  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  show  how  shockingly  our  program  in 
Bolivia  has  been  mismanaged.  The  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  program  after  pro¬ 
gram,  involving  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars,  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless 
and  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  had 
been  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen  in  transit 
to  Bolivia. 

I  recommend  that  report  to  the  at- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  4  or  5  years, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  he 
supported  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
think  that  how  the  Bolivian  program 
has  been  mismanaged  is  something  the 
American  people  should  know  about.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  bringing  to  their  attention 
today  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars  abroad 
for  industry  and  relief,  when  our  own 
people  are  denied  the  smallest  measure 
of  relief  by  this  administration. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  knows  of  any  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  in  which  the  interest  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  was  considered  superior 
to  or  as  having  priority  over  the  needs 
of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  previous  adminis¬ 
tration  which  gave  foreign  countries 
priority  over  our  own  people. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator’s  contri¬ 
bution  concerning  the  report  as  it  per¬ 
tained  to  Bolivia.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  have  something  to  add  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  attempted 
to  rehabilitate  the  fishing  industries  of 
other  countries,  some  of  which  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  fishing  before  Leif  Ericson  or 
Columbus  came  to  America.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps  the  Senator’s  own 
good  State  of  Alaska  is  having  difficulty 
with  its  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  we  do  not  have  to  single  out 
any  particular  industry  in  which  foreign 
countries  are  favored,  and  our  people  are 
told,  “we  cannot  appropriate  money  for 
things  for  our  own  country  because  the 
expenditures  are  wasteful;  they  are  ex¬ 
travagant;  they  will  be  inflationary;  they 
will  tend  to  unbalance  the  budget.’’ 

We  can  name  any  human  activity, 
whether  it  be  reclamation,  irrigation, 
road  construction,  housing,  classrooms, 
or  what  not  for  which  we  are  not  allowed 
money.  We  can  name  many  domestic 
activities  for  which  we  cannot  have  ap¬ 
propriations,  or  can  have  them  only  in 
limited  amounts,  whereas  we  find  Ameri¬ 
can  money  being  expended  for  such  ac¬ 
tivities  in  50  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

In  fiscal  year  1956  we  gave  to  Brazil 
$204,500  for  U.S.  Geological  Survey  min¬ 
eral  resources;  and  $85,400  for  mineral 
resources  development. 
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To  Chile  we  contributed  $86,500  for 
geology. 

We  gave  $23,000  to  Colombia  for  coal 
resources  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  chick¬ 
ens  are  coming  home  to  roost,  when  I 
think  of  Cuba.  The  example  of  Cuba  is 
an  example  of  the  ingratitude  which  men 
can  show  toward  those  who  have  given 
assistance.  There  we  spent  $29,900  for 
basic  geological  research  and  $32,000  for 
mineral  analysis  and  development. 

To  Mexico  we  gave  $38,000  for  minerals 
technology  cooperation.  Bureau  of 
Mines;  and  $116,800  for  industry  and 
mining,  and  to  Honduras  we  gave  $29,107 
for  a  mining  coal  resources  survey. 

To  Peru  we  gave  $98,338  for  advisory 
services  mineral  resources;  and  $49,390 
for  advisory  services  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy. 

To  British  Guiana  we  gave  $6,000  for 
mining  and  minerals. 

In  the.fiscal  year  1957  we  gave  $15,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  mineral  development, 
to  Cambodia. 

We  gave  $782,000  to  China,  again,  for 
coal  mine  improvement.  We  gave 
$25,000  to  China  for  solid  fuels  and  min¬ 
eral  exploration  survey;  and  $5,000  for 
petroleum  exploration. 

To  Indonesia  we  gave  $122,000,  under 
the  item  of  mining  operations,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1957.  »  s 

We  can  see  that  the  figures  have  been 
increasing  for  Indonesia,  and  for  China. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Are  we  not  being 
asked  by  the  administration  steadily  to 
increase  the  foreign  aid  program  at  the 
veiy  same  time  when  we  are  enjoined  to 
stop  spending  at  home? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Abso¬ 
lutely. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  reconcile  this  strange  contradiction? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
it  simply  reveals  to  us  the  crazy  world  we 
live  in.  I  simply  cannot  understand  the 
asinine  policies  of  the  administration, 
which  lead  more  and  more  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  giving  more  and  more  abroad 
while  we  deny  our  people  at  home  what 
they  need. 

We  continue  to  talk  about  a  balanced 
budget  and  about  the  national  debt.  The 
President  conveniently  overlooks  the 
fact,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  our 
national  debt  is  already  far  larger  than 
all  the  national  debts  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  put  together.  The 
President  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
partly  the  result  of  American  tax  dollars 
appropriated  in  past  years  for  foreign 
aid. 

All  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  not  embodied  in  the  item  itself.  A 
part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  interest  that 
we  are  annually  being  called  on  to  pay 
on  the  moneys  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  foreign  aid  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  are  we  not 
borrowing  money  from  our  own  people 
in  order  to  give  foreign  aid,  when  at  the 
same  time  v/e  deny  our  own  people  what 
they  need? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  are. 
We  are  borrowing  money  from  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  while  we  are 
borrowing  it  we  constantly  increase  our 
costs,  through  the  higher  interest  rates 
which  the  administration  is  now  seeking 
to  make  even  higher. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
contributing  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In 
Korea  in  1957  we  spent  $139,000  for  test 
drilling  of  Hambalk  coalfields;  and 
$100,000  for  test  drilling,  Han  Kook  Geo¬ 
logical  Industrial  Co.  We  spent  $475,000 
for  geophysical  survey  and  test  drilling, 
ROK  Office  of  Geological  Survey.  We 
spent  $150,000  for  mine  development  of 
the  Monazite  ore  separating  plant.  We 
spent  $3,247,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1957 
for  mine  development  of  the  Dae  Han 
coal  mines  in  Korea.  We  spent  $136,000 
for  geophysical  survey  and  test  drilling. 

In  Laos  we  spent  $8,000  for  mining  and 
minerals  survey. 

In  the  Philippines  we  spent  $41,000  for 
nonmetallic  mineral  survey.  We  spent 
$25,000  for  technical  assistance,  Bureau 
of  Mines.  We  spent  $24,000  for  coal 
surveys. 

In  Thailand  we  spent  $58,000  for 
geological  survey,  $22,000  for  minerals 
experimental  center,  and  $130,000  for  an 
airborne  geophysical  survey. 

In  Vietnam  we  spent  $56,000  for  Nong 
Son  coal  exploration  survey. 

In  Afghanistan  we  spent,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957,  $875,000  for  minerals  re¬ 
sources  and  coal  production. 

In  Ceylon  we  spent  $56,000  for  min¬ 
erals  exploration. 

In  Egypt  we  spent  $22,000  for  minerals 
resources  department. 

We  spent  $14,000  in  Greece  for  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  the  minerals  fields. 

We  spent  $113,000  in  India  on  min¬ 
erals  survey  and  development. 

In  Israel  we  spent  $78,000  for  minerals 
development,  $25,000  for  the  department 
of  metallurgy,  and  $2,000  for  conserva¬ 
tion  techniques  in  oilfield  development. 

In  Nepal  we  spent  $137,000  for  mineral 
deposits  surveys. 

In  Fakistan  we  spent  $593,000  for 
Makarwal  colleries. 

We  spent  $50,000  for  the  Bureau  for 
Mines  and  geological  survey. 

Next  is  Turkey.  I  want  to  make  it 
emphatically  clear  that  I  consider  Tur¬ 
key  to  be  one  of  our  stanchest  friends. 
I  believe  that  the  spending  of  American 
dollars  in  Turkey  redounds  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  country. 

The  Turks  were  fighting  their  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  north  a  long  time  before 
America  became  a  republic,  and  they 
have  shown  by  their  words  and  deeds 
that  they  will  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
free  world.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  in  scores  of 
countries  abroad  for  mining,  mining  sur¬ 
veys,  coal  mine  development,  and  so 
forth,  while  our  own  native  domestic 
coal  industry  has  suffered. 

In  Turkey,  we  spent  $380,000  in  fiscal 
year  1957  for  Zonguldak  Coal  Basin  de¬ 
velopment;  and  $178,000  for  the  copper 
mine  expansion  program. 
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In  Turkey  we  also  spent  $450,000  for 
western  lignite  mines  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957,  and  we  spent  $500,000  for  private 
mining  development.  We  also  gave 
$20,000  for  preventive  maintenance  ad¬ 
visers  which  makes  a  total  of  $1,528,000 
spent  in  Turkey  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  in 
the  mining  industry. 

In  fiscal  1957  we  gave  $10,000  to  Li¬ 
beria  for  mining  and  geology.  We  gave 
$24,000  to  Libya — this  is  a  new  one — 
$24,000  to  Libya  for  a  minerals  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  again  $42,000  for  a  minerals 
investigation  to  the  same  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  mentioning  Lib¬ 
ya  the  Senator  said  this  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  new 
because  I  do  not  recall  having  read  the 
name  in  the  two  prior  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  situation  appears  to  be 
this.  In  this  wave  of  nationalism  and 
desire  and  aspirations  of  countries  for 
independence  with  which  Americans 
naturally  sympathize — because  we  were 
the  originators  in  modern  times  of  the 
movement  for  independence  and  lib¬ 
erty — I  would  assume  that  these  new  na¬ 
tions  seeking  independence  would  try  to 
wait  at  least  for  a  year  of  two.  However, 
what  happens  is  that  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  the  old  colonial  power,  in  yielding  to 
the  request  of  a  prospective  independent 
nation,  says,  in  effect,  “All  right,  kid,  you 
are  now  on  your  own.” 

What  happens  then?  The  mother 
country  stops  the  subsidy  to  her  former 
colony,  and  then  good-natured  Uncle 
Sam  rushes  in  immediately,  hardly  able 
to  wait  for  the  new  country  to  be  spawn¬ 
ed  before  offering  the  new  country  our 
taxpayers’  dollars.  We  do  not  even  wait 
to  see  whether  the  country  can  support 
itself.  We  do  not  even  go  to  the  mother 
country  and  say,  “You  should  take  care 
of  this  infant  for  a  few  years.”  The 
Senator  will  find,  as  he  proceeds,  that 
in  subsequent  years  there  will  be  addi¬ 
tional  countries  added  to  the  list  every 
time  a  new  country  is  spawned.  New 
countries  are  being  spawned’  at  a  very 
rapid  pace,  and  those  countries  will  be 
added  to  our  assistance  rolls  as  soon  as 
they  are  spawned.  That  list  consists 
now  of  70  countries.  By  the  time  the 
Senator  has  concluded  his  research  he 
will  probably  find  that  there  are  75 
countries. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  list 
may  have  increased  by  one  or  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  these  figures. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble,  because  the  list  of  beneficiaries  is 
so  long  it  would  be  entirely  possible  that 
several  countries  have  been  born  in  the 
interval. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  fiscal 
year  1957,  we  gave  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
for  metallurgical  chemistry,  $3,000.  We 
gave  to  Spain,  in  fiscal  year  1957,  $90,000 
in  laboratory  equipment,  and  $6,000  for 
an  iron  ore  mining  productivity  study. 

To  Yugoslavia  we  gave  $138,000  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1957,  for  industry,  mining,  and 
minerals. 

To  Latin  America  we  gave  $199,000  to 
Bolivia  for  a  mining  survey.  We  gave 


$44,000  to  Brazil  for  a  geological  survey 
and  mineral  resources  investigation, 
which  was  a  nonferrous  project.  We  also 
gave  Brazil  $209,000  for  a  geological  sur¬ 
vey  and  mineral  resources  investigation, 
a  ferrous  project.  We  also  gave  Brazil 
$44,000  for  mineral  resources  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  Chile  we  gave  $130,000  under  an 
item  called  geology. 

To  Colombia  we  gave  $13,000  for  coal 
resources  development  in  the  department 
of  Cauca  and  the  Cauca  Valley. 

To  Cuba  we  gave  $18,000  for  mineral 
analysis  and  development,  and  $19,000 
for  basic  geological  research. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Was  that  B.C.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That 
was  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  thinking  of 
before  Castro. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
both  interested  in  what  we  are  giving 
A.C.,  after  Castro. 

We  gave  $75,000  to  Honduras  for  in¬ 
dustry  mining  coal  resources  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  Mexico  we  gave  $35,000  for  min¬ 
erals  technology  cooperation,  bureau  of 
mines;  and  $59,000  for  industry  and 
mining. 

To  Peru  we  gave  $76,000  for  advisory 
services  in  mineral  resources  geology, 
and  $42,000  for  advisory  services  in  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy. 

In  fiscal  year  1958  we  gave  to  Taiwan 
$689,000  for  coal-mining  development, 
and  $13,000  for  mineral  development, 
other  than  coal. 

To  the  Indonesian  Republic  we  gave 
$154,000  for  mining  operations. 

In  fiscal  year  1958  we  also  gave  $245,- 
000  to  Korea  for  coal-mining  develop¬ 
ment  $630,000  for  development  of  metals 
and  minerals  mining;  and  $79,000  for 
mining  and  geological  training. 

To  the  Philippines  we  gave  $52,000  for 
a  nonmetallic  minerals  survey;  $397,000 
for  a  strategic  minerals  survey;  and  $25,- 
000  for  technical  assistance  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines. 

To  Thailand  we  gave  $52,000  for  min¬ 
ing  development.  To  Vietnam  we  gave 
$12,000  for  the  Nong  Son  coal  explora¬ 
tion  survey. 

To  Afghanistan,  in  fiscal  year  1958  we 
gave  $164,0.00  for  mineral  resources  and 
coal  production. 

To  Ceylon  we  gave  $14,000  for  mineral 
exploration.  To  India  we  gave  $18,000 
for  exploratory  lignite  excavation  and 
development;  $279,000  for  a  geological 
survey;  $41,000  for  an  oil  and  gas  com¬ 
mission;  and  $10,000  for  assistance  to  the 
coal  industry. 

That  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  given 
to  India  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of 
railroad  cars  and  other  hauling  equip¬ 
ment.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case 
of  the  other  countries  as  well.  That  is 
a  pertinent  factor  in  coal  production. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Nor  do  those  ex¬ 
tensive  figures  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  been  reading  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord  take  into  account  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  by  other  foreign  loan  and  spend¬ 
ing  agencies  of  which  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  is  only  one. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  during  fiscal 
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year  1958,  we  gave  Israel  $82,000  for 
minerals  exploration  and  development, 
and  $6,000  for  conservation  techniques 
in  oil  field  development. 

To  Nepal,  in  fiscal  year  1958  we  gave 
$130,000  for  a  project  for  mineral  de¬ 
posit  surveys.  To  Pakistan  we  gave 
$246,000  for  geological  survey  advisory 
service.  It  does  not  say  whether  it  is 
East  Pakistan  or  West  Pakistan,  but 
we  can  be  sine  that  we  are  giving  to 
both. 

To  Turkey,  in  fiscal  year  1958,  we  gave 
$62,000  for  the  Zonguldak  Coal  Basin 
development,  and  $20,000  for  a  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  adviser. 

In  Africa,  we  gave  Ghana  $8,000  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1958,  and  we  gave  $66,000 
to  Libya.  We  gave  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  for  overseas  territories,  $15,000  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  wol¬ 
fram  mining  industry. 

We  gave  to  Spain  $12,000  for  civil 
aviation  “POL  laboratory  equipment;” 
and  $11,000  for  a  copper  mining  produc¬ 
tivity  study. 

To  Yugoslavia  for  fiscal  year  1958,  we 
gave  $308,000  for  mining  and  minerals — 
coal  mining,  coke  and  coke  byproducts; 
$33,000  for  mining  and  minerals; 
$20,000  for  mining  and  minerals;  $3,000 
for  mining  and  minerals;  $33,000  for 
mining  and  minerals;  and  $10,000  for 
technical  inquiry  service  support. 

The  philosophy  seems  to  be  that  the 
harder  a  country  kicks  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  teeth  the  more  money  Uncle  Sam 
takes  out  of  his  pockets  to  help  that 
country.  In  Latin  America,  we  gave 
$24,000  to  Argentina  for  geology  and 
mining  training. 

We  gave  $120,000  to  Bolivia  for  her 
mining  industry. 

To  Brazil,  we  gave  $23,000  for  geo¬ 
logical  education  project;  $62,000  for 
geological  survey  mineral  resources; 
$246,000  for  geological  survey  mineral 
resources;  and  $28,000  for  mineral  re¬ 
sources  development. 

It  will  not  be  long,  I  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  West  Virginia  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening], 
until  we  may  be  buying  coal  from  other 
countries.  Their  mining  industries  will 
be  in  far  better  shape  than  our  own. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  believe  that  an 
interesting  concomitant  of  this  foreign 
spending  is  that  we  are  not  only  helping 
foreign  industries — giving  them  help 
which  we  deny  our  own  industries — but 
are  erecting  competitors  of  our  own  in¬ 
dustries?  As  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  suggested,  before  long  we 
will  be  buying  coal,  food,  fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  products  from 
those  countries  where  we  have  created 
new  industries  and  helped  to  build  them 
up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

To  Chile  we  gave  $217,000  for  geology. 

To  Colombia  we  gave  $25,000  for  coal 
resources  development. 

To  Cuba  we  gave  $21,000  for  mineral 
analysis  and  development  and  $6,000  for 
basic  geological  research. 
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We  gave  $13,000  to  Honduras  for  coal 
resources  development. 

We  gave  $38,000  to  Mexico  for  min¬ 
erals  technology  cooperation  and  $19,000 
for  geological  survey. 

To  Peru  we  gave  $66,000  for  advisory 
services,  mineral  resources;  and  $60,000 
for  advisory  services,  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy. 

To  British  Guiana  we  gave  $2,000  for 
training  in  prospecting  for  materials. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959  we  gave  to  China 
$966,000  for  coal  mine  development. 

My,  what  that  would  do  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league.  What  $966,000  would  not  do  to 
stimulate  the  coal  industry  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  gave  almost  a  million  dollars 
for  coal  mining  development  in  China. 

In  1955,  may  I  point  out,  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  on  coal  research 
in  this  country  was  $17  million.  Yet  we 
give  in  1959 — in  1  year — almost  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  China  for  coal  mining  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  $17  million  spent  in  this 
country  was  spent  by  the  coal  industry 
itself,  not  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  An  industry  which 
could  not  afford  to  spend  it,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  return  on  its  capital 
investment ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Because  of  the 
growing  tide  of  imports  of  residual  oil 
from  Venezuela  and  other  countries 
which  are  dumping  this  product  at  al¬ 
most  any  price  in  the  United  States,  our 
domestic  coal  industry  is  further  jeop¬ 
ardized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  To  Indo¬ 
nesia,  we  gave  $162,000  for  mining  opera¬ 
tions. 

To  Korea,  in  fiscal  1959,  for  coal  min¬ 
ing  development,  we  gave  $963,000;  for 
development  of  metals,  minerals,  and 
mining,  other  than  coal,  $1,249,000;  and 
$29,000  for  mining  and  geological  train¬ 
ing. 

To  Laos,  we  gave  $215,000  for  mining 
and  mineral  surveys.  . 

To  the  Philippines,  we  gave  $29,000  for 
nonmetallic  minerals  survey;  $228,000  for 
strategic  minerals  survey;  and  $38,000 
for  technical  assistance  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

To  Thailand,  we  gave  $48,000  for 
mining  development  and  $30,000  for  air¬ 
borne  geophysical  survey. 

To  Vietnam,  we  gave,  for  the  Nong- 
son  Coal  Mine  development  project, 
$1,630,000. 

To  Afghanistan,  we  gave  $82,000  for 
mineral  resources  and  coal  production. 

To  Ceylon,  we  gave  $17,000  for  min¬ 
erals  exploration. 

To  India,  we  gave  $8,000  for  explora¬ 
tory  lignite  excavation  and  develop¬ 
ment;  $137,000  for  geological  survey; 
$12,000  for  oil  and  gas  commission;  and 
$27,000  for  assistance  to  coal  industry. 

To  Israel,  we  gave  $78,000  for  miner¬ 
als  exploration  and  development,  and 
$6,000  for  conservation  techniques  in  oil 
field  development. 

To  Nepal,  we  gave  $148,000  for  min¬ 
eral  resources  development. 

To  Pakistan,  we  gave  $164,000  for  geo¬ 
logical  survey  advisory  service. 


To  Turkey,  we  gave  $3,000  for  under¬ 
sea  coal  mine  operations,  and  $5,000  to 
Institute  of  Applied  Geology. 

To  Ghana,  we  gave  $168,000  for  geo¬ 
logical  survey  project,  and  $11,000  for 
industrial  education  project. 

To  Libya,  we  gave  $74,000  for  minerals 
investigation. 

To  Spain,  we  gave  $2,000  for  POL  lab¬ 
oratory;  $4,000  for  USGC  School  of 
Photogeology;  and  $8,000  for  oil  explor¬ 
ation  and  production  study. 

Yugoslavia,  our  never-failing  friend, 
received  $266,000  for  coal  mining,  coke, 
and  coke  byproducts;  $72,000  for  mining 
and  minerals;  $81,000  for  mining  and 
minerals;  $18,000  for  mining  and  min¬ 
erals. 

In  Latin  America,  Argentina  received, 
for  geology  and  mining  training,  $26,000. 

Bolivia  received  $127,000  for  increas¬ 
ing  and  diversifying  mining  production. 

To  Brazil,  we  gave  $120,000  for  geolog¬ 
ical  education  projects,  $93,000  for  min¬ 
eral  resources  investigations,  $198,000  for 
mineral  resources  investigations,  and 
$31,000  for  mineral  resources  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  Chile,  we  gave  $274,000  for  geology. 

To  Colombia,  we  gave  $19,000  for  coal 
resources  development  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cauca  and  the  Cauca  Valley. 

I  may  be  pronouncing  some  of  the 
names  incorrectly.  I  am  familiar,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar.  I  am  not  quite  so  familiar  with 
the  pronounciation  of  some  of  the 
foreign  names. 

To  Cuba  we  gave  $24,000  for  mineral 
analysis  and  development.  That  was  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  I  am  sure  that  was 
not  “B.C.” 

To  Honduras,  we  gave  $18,000  for  coal 
resources  survey. 

To  Mexico,  we  gave  $44,000  for  mineral 
technology  cooperation,  and  $37,000  for 
geological  survey. 

To  Peru,  we  gave  $71,000  for  advisory 
services,  mineral  resources,  and  $54,000 
for  advisory  resources,  mining  and  met¬ 
allurgy. 

To  British  Guiana  we  gave  $2,000  for 
photogeology  training. 

To  the  West  Indies  and  East  Carib¬ 
bean,  we  gave  $4,000  for  a  preliminary 
survey  of  pumice  and  pozzuolanic  earth 
deposits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  into  the 
Record  amounts  of  moneys  which  have 
been  contributed  to  foreign'governments 
by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  fiscal 
years  1955,  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  be  off  the 
floor  because  of  a  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  call,  but  I  believe,  in  totaling  those 
figures,  the  aggregate  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  million  in  that  period  of  5 
fiscal  years  which  the  United  States  has 
provided  these  countries  for  coal  mining 
operations  of  one  type  or  another. 
Would  that  figure  be  approximately  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
coi-rect.  The  figui-e  is  $14,605,900. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  If  that  total  is  cor¬ 
rect,  it  is  the  total  contributed  by  only 
one  of  the  several  agencies  which  are 
engaged  in  spending  foreign  aid — the 
ICA.  It  does  not  cover  vai'ious  other 
agencies  which  are  likewise  engaged 
vei*y  actively  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  should  say  to  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  brought  to  our  attention  a 
vei-y  important  point.  He  mentioned  it 
earlier  this  afternoon.  Frankly,  the  fig¬ 
ures  assembled  are  not  only  depressing 
to  those  of  us  who  live  in  West  Virginia 
and  have  need  for  dollai's  there,  but  are 
startling. 

I  presume  similar  expenditure  facts 
can  be  procured  from  the  other  agencies 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  called  at¬ 
tention  to  $3,000  which  was  given  to  Tur- 
key  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  if  that  was  for  undersea  coal¬ 
mining  operations.  I  am  told  that  is 
ti'ue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pi’esident,  in  the  1961  budget  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  l-equested  an  increase 
amounting  to  $279,000  for  a  study  of  the 
processing  and  utilization  of  bituminous 
coal — a  rather  paltry  sum  as  compared 
with  some  of  the  amounts  of  money 
which  are  being  sent  to  other  countries 
of  the  world  to  rehabilitate  or  to  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  their  coal-mining 
industries. 

West  Virginia  is  not  going  to  continue 
to  hold  the  poor  status  it  holds  today.  I 
am  confident  that  our  State,  with  its 
great  people  and  its  limitless  resources, 
has  a  very  brilliant  and  wonderful  fu¬ 
ture.  I  am  not  at  all  discouraged  about 
the  future  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  my  colleague  is 
discouraged,  is  he  not,  about  the  attitude 
of  the  present  administration,  which — ■ 
over  and  over  again — indicates  that  we 
must  not  cut  one  dollar  from  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  it  requests,  but,  ap¬ 
parently,  insists  that  we  must  not  give 
consideration  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
rather  small  requests  for  domestic  coal 
research  and  development  programs. 
My  colleague  calls  our  attention  to  that 
inconsistency,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I  do. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  expenditures  which 
some  of  us  here  on  the  floor  have  re¬ 
quested  from  time  to  time  for  vai'ious 
pui’poses,  speh  as  the  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  legislation  of  last  year,  would  be 
paid  back  to  the  Federal  Government 
manifold. 

Conversely,  much  of  the  funds  which 
our  coxmtx'y  is  sending  abroad  will  per¬ 
haps  never  be  repaid.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  used  to  stimulate  indus¬ 
tries  in  those  counti'ies,  and  their  in- 
dusti'ies  will  compete  with  our  own  in¬ 
dustries;  and  the  expenditure  of  these 
sums  in  those  countries  will  result  in  a 
burden  which  will  continue  to  be  an  on¬ 
erous  one  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  for  all  of  the  years  to  come. 

We  now,  of  course,  have  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program,  which  is  just 
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another  rathole  into  which  are  being 
poured  the  dollars  of  American  taxpay¬ 
ers.  It  has  an  innocent-appearing  and 
fine-sounding  name — “the  development 
loan  program”;  and  many  persons  are 
being  fooled  by  it.  However,  under  that 
program  we  are  lending  dollars  which 
will  not  be  repaid  in  dollars.  Instead, 
they  will  be  repaid  in  the  currencies  of 
the  various  countries,  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  our  Government  to  spend 
those  currencies  in  this  country,  or  con¬ 
vert  them  to  dollars.  This  program  is 
just  another  giveaway  program;  and 
it  is  the  creation  of  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration.  As  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  from  year  to  year  to 
get  the  foreign  giveaway  program  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress,  in  view  of  the 
mounting  opposition,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  found  it  necessary  to 
call  it  by  a  new  name.  It  is  the  same 
old  pill  but  it  is  supposed  to  taste  bet¬ 
ter. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  spending  a  dollar  anywhere  in 
the  world  if  it  will  benefit  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that  there  must  be  some  sense  of  bal¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  this  entire  mat¬ 
ter. 

I  am  against  giving  priority  to  foreign 
aid,  as  opposed  to  domestic  programs 
which  will  help  our  own  suffering  citi¬ 
zens. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  his 
colleague? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Earlier  this  after¬ 
noon  I  indicated  that  the  administration 
is  in  opposition  to  the  development  of 
most  aid  programs  in  the  United  States, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  it  actively 
favors  the  development  of  assistance 
programs  in  foreign  countries.  We  be¬ 
lieve  domestic  programs  should  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law  for  the  benefit  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  at  the  same  time  that  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  my  colleague  in  the  course 
of  his  very  able  remarks  of  this  after¬ 
noon,  are  pushed  forward. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  . 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  the  import 
of  the  speech  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  making.  As  I  understand,  the 
import  of  his  remarks  is  as  follows:  In 
contrast  to  the  very  large  number  of  pro¬ 
jects  in  foreign  countries,  including  those 
for  coal  mining,  coal  exploration,  coal 
surveys,  colliery  rehabilitation,  nonme- 
tallic  studies — which  would  relate  pri¬ 
marily  to  coal,  for  the  only  other  ones 
in  that  category  are  sand  and  gravel — 
which  are  costing  very  large  amounts  of 
money,  this  administration  vetoed  the 
proposal  to  make  a  study  of  the  improved 
use  of  this  resource  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  obtain  better  use  of  that  re¬ 
source  and  to  determine  whether  the 
miners  could  be  better  used.  The  Sena¬ 


tor  from  West  Virginia,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  has  pointed  out  that  these 
two  things  have  happened  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  same  administration. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  The  Coal  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Commission,  as  it  was  planned 
by  the  Congress,  would  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  program  of  research,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  develop  new  uses  for  coal 
and  new  and  improved  methods  of  trans¬ 
porting  and  mining  coal;  and,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  in  the  long  run  that  program  would 
have  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  industry,  and  to  the  employment  of 
the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the 
economy,  not  only  in  West  Virginia,  but 
also  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  the 
other  coal-producing  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  that 
our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
has  called  attention  to  that  legislation, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  pocket  veto 
by  the  President  5  days  after  the  first 
session  of  the  86  th  Congress  came  to  a 
close. 

I  believe  it  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  need  for  such  a  program  as 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  coal 
research  bill  was  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  measure  received  bipartisan 
support  and  sponsorship.  The  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  that  legislation,  which  received  over¬ 
whelming  support  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  action  on  Capitol  Hill, 
apparently  the  Chief  Executive  had  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  this  vital  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  it  not  be  true 
that  the  veto  of  that  measure  had  un¬ 
favorable  effects,  not  only  upon  West 
Virginia,  but  also  upon  all  the  other  coal 
mining  States,  such  as  Kentucky,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  and  any  other  States  in  which  coal 
is  mined?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coal 
mining  industry  is  sick  and  that  the 
United  States  is  treating  all  patients  ex¬ 
cept  this  one?  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
our  coal  mining  industry  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  a  rather  depressed  state? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  many  of  the  men  who  formerly  were 
employed  in  that  industry  are  now  with¬ 
out  employment,  or  else  have  only  part- 
time  employment,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  their  families  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  that  those  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  constitute  a  problem  which  is  at 
least  as  serious  as  that  indicated  by  the 
hungry  faces  the  President  said  he  saw 
in  the  course  of  his  recent  trip  to  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Abso¬ 
lutely.  In  West  Virginia,  where  135,000 
miners  formerly  were  employed,  today 
only  48,000  or  50,000  men  are  working 
in  that  industry.  The  figures  vary;  one 
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organization  has  stated  that  60,000  are 
employed.  But  I  understand  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  approximately  48,000  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

West  Virginia  suffers  as  it  does  be¬ 
cause  of  many  factors,  one  of  which  is 
the  importation  of  residual  oil.  Another 
is  the  dieselization  of  locomotives.  But 
an  adequate  coal  research  program 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
the  outlook  and  so  would  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  legislation  such  as  that  which  the 
President  vetoed  during  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  reminds  one 
of  the  story  of  Timon  of  Athens.  Timon, 
according  to  Shakespeare,  was  a  wealthy 
lord  of  Athens,  and  he  reveled  in  the 
joy  of  ostentatious  giving  as  a  generous 
friend,  as  a  kindly  master,  as  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  as  a  lavish  enter¬ 
tainer.  He  was  naturally  of  a  frank  and 
cordial  nature,  and  so  he  dispensed  his 
favors  with  an  entire  lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  he  esteemed  as  his  friends  all 
those  among  the  throng  of  flatterers,  and 
gave  to  them  his  bountiful  fortunes. 

The  cynical  philosopher,  Apemantus, 
ridiculed  the  motives  of  these  hangers- 
on  and  he  warned  his  credulous  friend 
against  them.  Flavius,  his  true,  honest 
steward,  tried  to  curb  his  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance,  but  Timon  foolishly  refused 
to  be  crossed  in  his  generosity,  and  he 
paid  a  ransom  to  get  his  follower,  Ven- 
tidius,  out  of  prison.  He  once  bestowed 
a  fortune  on  a  servant  so  that  he  might 
marry,  and  he  gave  precious  stones  as 
favors  at  a  gorgeous  banquet  to  his 
friends. 

There  came  a  time,  presently,  when 
Timon’s  creditors  began  to  suspect  his 
actual  financial  state,  and  they  sent 
their  agents  to  press  him  for  the  bills  he 
owed.  The  importunities  of  these  men 
at  length  forced  Timon  to  listen  to  his 
faithful  steward,  who  had  warned  him, 
and  who  proved  to  him  that  he  was 
bankrupt  and  that  his  credit  was  gone. 
And  so  Timon  sent  his  faithful  servant, 
Flavius,  to  the  Senate  for  a  loan  for  his 
master,  and  the  loan  was  refused. 

Thunderstruck,  Timon  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  the  thought  that  he  could  draw 
upon  all  of  those  wonderful  friends  to 
whom  he  had  so  graciously  given  and 
helped  in  the  past.  But,  as  we  can  read¬ 
ily  surmise,  one  by  one  these  fair- 
weather  friends  denied  his  request  for  a 
small  loan.  One  of  them  tried  to  bribe 
the  servant  to  say  he  was  out.  Another 
of  his  so-called  friends  regretted  his 
lack  of  funds.  Another  one  affected 
anger  at  not  being  the  first  to  be  ap¬ 
proached. 

Timon’s  eyes  were  at  last  opened  to 
the  parastic  nature  of  his  worthless 
friends,  and  he  invited  them  to  a  final 
banquet,  to  which  they  all  came  with 
lame  excuses  for  denying  his  appeal. 
Covered  dishes  were  brought  in,  filled 
with  warm  water,  which  Timon  threw  in 
his  guests’  faces  as  he  cursed  them,  and, 
in  lieu  of  money,  he  pelted  them  with 
stones. 

Timon’s  philanthropy  passed  into  the 
extreme  of  universal  hatred  of  mankind, 
whom  he  bitterly  denounced  as  he  left 
Athens  forever  for  a  hermit’s  life  in  a 
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cave  near  the  sea.  Much  more,  there  is, 
to  the  story,  but  at  the  end  Timon  died 
and  was  buried  in  a  rude,  seawashed 
tomb. 

I  am  persuaded  that  America  could 
very  well  leam  a  lesson  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  creation,  Timon  of  Athens. 
America  has  given  and  given  and  given. 
She  has  poured  out  her  fortunes.  She 
has  given  of  her  best  blood.  She  has 
sent  her  technicians  abroad.  She  has 
gone  in  debt,  herself,  in  order  that  her 
friends  might  enjoy  the  better  life.  But 
I  fear  that  the  time  may  yet  come,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  may  see  America’s 
fair-weather  friends,  most  of  them,  at 
least,  desert  her.  We  have  already  seen 
her  embassies  stoned,  her  leaders  spat 
upon  and  cursed,  and  her  flag  torn  down 
and  desecrated.  It  is  time  that  we  think 
of  our  own,  lest  in  the  end,  like  Timon  of 
Athens,  we  find,  when  it  is  all  too  late, 
that  we  have  been  cheating  ourselves. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  a  most  enlightening  and 
most  valuable  presentation,  which  I  hope 
will  be  read  by  every  one  of  our  col¬ 
leagues.  I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  our 
Nation  now  faces — whether  we  shall 
continue  to  unbalance'  our  budget  by 
giving  aid  where  it  is  often  not  wanted, 
where  it  is  very  largely  wasted,  where 
it  is  producing  no  friends.  At  the  very 
same  time  we  are  denying  to  our  own 
people  the  very  same  type  of  projects 
which  we  are  initiating  and  carrying  out 
in  70  foreign  countries,  when,  in  such 
fields  as  education,  housing,  highway 
construction,  power  development,  and 
almost  everything  that  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  of,  those  programs  are 
needed,  somewhere,  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  splendid  contribu¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion  here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  have  heard  him  speak  on  this 
subject  before,  on  the  floor  and  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  should 
be  commended  for  calling  attention  to 
a  matter  to  which  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
appalled  when  I  realize  the  extent  to 
which  our  national  debt  has  grown. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  our  national 
debt  was  approximately  $20  billion.  To¬ 
day  our  national  debt  is  approximately 
$286  billion.  We  have  expended  in  the 
past  28  years  almost  $122  billion  in  in¬ 
terest  alone.  Our  national  debt  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  carried  at 
a  cost  of  $9  billion,  in  round  figures. 

During  recent  years  we  have  either 
given  away,  in  one  form  or  another,  ap¬ 
proximately  $70  billion,  or  made  soft 
loans  of  that  amount.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  every  bit  of  the  $70  bil¬ 
lion  has  been  borrowed  money,  borrowed 
in  large  part  from  unborn  generations  of 
future  taxpayers.  If  an  individual  who 


is  in  debt  should  borrow  money  to  give 
away,  his  friends  and  his  family  would 
demand  that  an  inquisition  in  lunacy  be 
held.  The  result  of  that  inquisition 
would  be  that  such  a  person  would  have 
a  guardian  appointed  for  him.  Yet  this 
Government  stands  with  a  lavish  hand, 
giving  away  money  or  making  soft  loans. 

The  Senator  has  quoted  with  great  elo¬ 
quence  from  that  great  writer,  William 
Shakespeare.  William  Shakespeare  said, 
in  this  connection,  “Loan  oft  loses  both 
itself  and  friend.” 

That  is  the  experience  we  have  had 
on  many  occasions,  and  the  experience 
we  are  going  to  have  in  the  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ponder 
the  matter  the  Senator  has  discussed  so 
eloquently,  to  see  exactly  where  this  is 
leading  us  and  what  it  will  do  not  only 
to  our  present-day  economy,  but  also  to 
the  economy  of  those  who  are  going  to 
inherit  the  greatest  national  debt  of  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  comment  on  the  pertinent  Remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Shakespeare  also 
said,  “Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender 
be.” 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  Uncle 
Sam  been  so  great  a  borrower  and  so 
great  a  lender  as  in  the  last  6  years. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  need  sometimes  to  look  backward  to 
see  whether  the  fears  of  the  doom 
sayers  at  a  given  time  were  justified. 

I  recall  that  only  a  short  time  ago — 
some  3  or  4  years  ago — in  this  Federal 
Legislature,  there  were  many  Members 
who  spoke  with  great  concern  and 
emotion  about  the  supposed  bomber  gap. 
We  were  told,  in  almost  identical  words 
with  those  with  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  concerning  the  so-called  “mis¬ 
sile  gap,”  that  the  country  was  going  to 
pot  in  a  hand  basket,  that  the  Russians 
were  ahead  of  us,  that  the  Russians 
would  be  superior  to  us  in  uncounted 
numbers  of  bombers,  and  that  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  of  the  President  to  realize  this  fact 
was  endangering  the  national  security. 

What  actually  happened?  Many  of 
us  will  recall  the  very  phrases  used  by 
some  of-  the  doom  sayers.  What  ac¬ 
tually  happened? 

Intelligence  estimates,  based  on 
Soviet  capability,  indicated  that  the 
Russians  might  surpass  us  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  longrange'  bombers.  Yet 
nobody  is  worrying  about  the  bomber 
gap  today,  because  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  bomber  gap  failed 
to  materialize  because  the  Russians,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  did  not  produce 
the  bombers  they  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing. 

Our  intelligence  people  discovered 
this  fact,  and  the  early  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  bomber  capability  were  revised 
downward  to  conform  to  Soviet  intent, 
to  what  our  information  indicated  the 
Soviets  actually  were  producing. 


There  is  no  assurance  that  the  same 
thing  will  hold  true  of  the  Russian 
missile  production,  but  if  current  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates  indicate  the  Russians 
have  not  built  missiles  up  to  the  limits 
of  the  capability  estimates  of  a  year  ago, 
this  is  a  legitimate  factor  to  take  into 
account.  It  does  not  mean,  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Washington  Star  makes 
clear,  that  the  administration  is  “deal¬ 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,”  and 
it  does  not  justify  accusations,  recently 
made,  that  “the  intelligence  books  may 
have  been  juggled  so  that  the  budget 
books  may  be  balanced.” 

Actually,  we  are  in  a  far  stronger  po¬ 
sition  than  the  Russians  with  respect  to 
long-range  bombers. 

Now  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
ICBM’s.  I  notice  the  tendency  of  some 
of  the  doom  sayers  to  link  two  comments 
together  as  if  they  had  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship.  The  two  comments  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  “mis¬ 
sile  gap”  and  the  missile  gap  is  in 
ICBM’s,  as  if  this  were  the  only  deterrent 
weapon  available  to  either  country. 
Then  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
Russians  could  destroy  our  capacity  to 
make  war  by  firing  300  missiles  at  one 
time. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  make  these  statements  in¬ 
tend  to  be  deliberately  misleading.  Such 
statements  make  good  scare  headlines, 
and  they  do  scare  people.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  this  is  a  presidential  election  year  and 
there  may  exist  a  temptation  on  the  part 
of  some  people,  including  perhaps  some 
candidates,  unfortunately,  to  try  to  win 
an  election  by  scaring  the  very  daylights 
out  of  the  American  people,  in  the  hope 
that  by  so  doing  they  will  scare  them¬ 
selves  into  office  on  the  backdraft  as  a 
result  of  the  revulsion  of  Americans,  if 
listeners  should  conclude  we  are  indeed 
a  second-class  power. 

In  my  judgment,  the  people  who  say 
that  this  country  is  a  second-class  power, 
under  all  the  circumstances — in  the  light 
of  the  President’s  own  assurances  that 
we  are  the  strongest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  both  economically  and  mili¬ 
tarily,  and  in  view  of  the  superior  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  intend  to  remain  so — peo¬ 
ple  who  seek  to  derogate  and  to  sell  the 
United  States  short  as  a  second-class 
power,  are  indulging  in  second-rate 
thinking,  and  second-rate  thinking  does 
not  qualify  anybody  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  where  we  require  first- 
class  talent. 

I  return  to  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
linking  two  statements  together;  that 
the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in  ICBM 
production — which  indeed  they  are — 
and  then  adding  the  statement  that  300 
missiles  can  be  fired  at  the  United  States 
at  a  given  time.  I  think,  in  fairness  to 
the  American  people,  these  speakers 
should  carefully  point  out  that  the  300 
missiles  which  allegedly  could  be  fired 
at  us — nobody  actually  knows  whether 
there  are  300  or  not,  or  where  they  are 
located,  which  is  a  matter  of  concern — 
are  not  ICBM  missiles  but  refer  in  this 
context  to  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles. 

It  is  not  proper  to  comment,  except 
in  instances  in  which  the  information 
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has  been  published,  on  how  many 
ICBM’s  there  are.  One  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  referred  the  other  day  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  we  might  have  between  3 
and  7,  or  between  5  and  10;  and  that 
the  Russians  might  have  between  12 
and  18. 

Consider  what  we  are  talking  about. 
If  this  magazine  is  anywhere  near  cor¬ 
rect,  we  are  talking  about  a  very  small 
number  of  very  serious  and  powerful 
weapons.  But  it  is  easy  to  say  “3  to  1” 
if  we  are  talking  about  the  difference 
between  15  and  5,  and,  in  order  to  scare 
the  daylights  out  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  the  figure  “300”  is  promptly  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  same  dissertation.  I  hope 
that  such  is  not  the  purpose,  but  the 
effect  is  to  make  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  Russians  have  300 
ICBM’s  which  they  have  not.  If  that  is 
in  any  intelligence  report,  I  am  sure  it 
will  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  undoubtedly  has  not  heard 
this  statement,  as  a  statement  of  fact, 
and  could  hardly  receive  it  as  such,  since 
it  is  not  a  fact. 

We  could  undoubtedly  bring  to  bear 
a  very  large  number — and  the  number 
is  classified — of  presently  existing  inter¬ 
mediate  range  ballistic  missiles,  and  we 
could  bring  them  to  bear  from  areas 
which  are  not  available  to  the  Russians. 
We  could  bring  them  to  bear  from  our 
fast  carrier  task  forces,  in  which  we 
have  some  14  fast  carriers.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  Russians  have  none. 

We  could  bring  them  to  bear  from 
some  12  or  13  advance  bases.  Outside 
the  satellite  areas  the  Russians  have 
none. 

We  could  bring  them  to  bear,  if  we 
agreed  so  to  do,  with  the  help  of  some 
of  our  allies;  and  while  the  Russians  have 
so-called  allies,  it  is  fair  to  say,  I  think, 
that  the  only  satellites  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  can  trust  are  not  on 
earth,  but  in  the  air.  I  doubt  if  any 
satellite  of  the  Russians  on  this  earth 
could  be  trusted  to  be  loyal  in  time  of 
conflict. 

I  do  not  intend  to  paint  a  rosy  picture, 
because  the  picture  is  not  rosy.  The 
picture  is  one  which  presents  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  unending  vigilance,  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  missile  program  and  our 
military  spending  program,  which  has 
been  ordered  by  this  administration  and 
for  an  increase  in  our  space  program, 
which  has  been  ordered  by  this  admin¬ 
istration. 

I  wish  our  orators,  no  matter  how 
eager  they  may  be  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  have  someone  whom 
they  favor  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  use  a  little  more 
discretion  in  waving  such  unassorted 
figures  around,  and  using  the  figure 
“300”  in  reference  to  ICBM’s,  because 
there  is  no  relationship  between  one  and 
the  other. 

We  have  certain  additional  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  Russians.  Among  these 
are  the  development  of  our  nuclear 
submarines,  the  development  of  our 
Polaris  missile  program,  and  the  resul¬ 
tant  inability  of  the  Soviets  to  find  the 
moving  targets  presented  by  those 


nuclear  submarines  and  by  the  Polaris 
submarines,  construction  of  which  has 
been  ordered  increased  and  accelerated. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  say  a  little 
more  about  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  a  first  class  power  determined 
to  keep  the  peace,  determined  to  pro¬ 
mote  every  effort  by  which  peace  may 
be  attained,  determined  patiently  to  go 
to  the  summit,  determined  patiently,  as 
the  President  and  Vice  President  have 
demonstrated,  to  go  wherever  in  the 
world  there  is  a  chance  of  extending  the 
possibility  of  following  after  the  ways 
that  lead  to  peace. 

So  I  hope  that  anxiety  and  vaulting 
ambition  which  sometimes  overleaps 
itself,  will  not  ride  roughshod  over 
reason  so  as  to  lead  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  state  of  panic,  frustration,  or 
unwarranted  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  “Forgotten  Gap,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  January  28,1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  28,  1960] 

FORGOTTEN  GAP 

Senator  Symington  says  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  doing  tricks  with  intelligence 
information  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
American  people  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
missile  gap.  The  Missouri  Senator,  a  presi¬ 
dential  hopeful,  also  says  he  realizes  that  his 
accusations  might  “be  labeled  as  politically 
motivated  by  those  who  prefer  to  conceal 
the  facts,  and  by  others  who  do  not  know 
the  facts.” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  accuse  Senator 
Symington  of  playing  politics  with  this 
grave  question.  Nor  do  we  pretend  to  know 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  accuracy  of  this 
country’s  intelligence  estimates.  If  we  may 
be  permitted  one  comment,  however,  it  is 
that  we  wish  Senator  Symington  had  named 
names  and  had  cited  hard  facts  to'  support 
his  charge  that  “the  intelligence  books  have 
been  juggled  so  the  budget  books  may  be 
balanced.”  There  is  a  certain  glibness  to 
this — and  also,  in  the  absence  of  supporting 
evidence,  a  certain  recklessness. 

If  the  Senator  was  referring  to  current  in¬ 
telligence  estimates,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  made,  a  statement  made  the 
night  before  by  Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence,  is  worthy  of  note.  Mr. 
Dulles  said :  "I  can  assure  you  that  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  [intelligence  estimates]  we  look  to 
nothing  but  the  available  facts,  disregarding 
all  outside  considerations,  political,  budget¬ 
ary  or  other.  *  *  *  Facts  have  no  politics. 
We  are  diligently  seeking  the  facts  without 
fear  or  favor.” 

Judging  from  the  text  of  the  Symington 
statement,  however,  his  principal  complaint 
is  that  instead  of  relying  on  estimates  of 
Soviet  ability  to  produce  missiles,  as  was  the 
case  a  year  ago,  we  are  now  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  their  intention  to  produce.  We  see 
nothing  wrong  with  this.  But  Senator 
Symington  says  that;  through  this  process 
“the  administration  has  given  the  people  the 
impression  that  the  missile  deterrent  gap 
has  been  sharply  reduced  and  possibly  elim¬ 
inated.” 

This  brings  to  mind  another  and  almost 
forgotten  gap — the  bomber  gap,  about  which 
so  much  was  being  heard  3  or  4  years  ago. 
Intelligence  estimates,  based  on  Soviet  capa¬ 
bility,  indicated  that  the  Russians  might  sur¬ 
pass  us  in  production  of  long-range  bombers. 
Senator  Symington,  and  others,  were  greatly 


worried.  But  no  one  is  worrying  about  this 
today.  In  fact,  most  people  concede  that  we 
are  much  superior  in  long-range  bomber 
strength. 

What  happened  to  the  prospective  bomber 
gap?  Simply  this.  It  failed  to  materialize 
because  the  Russians,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  did  not  produce  the  bombers  they  were 
capable  of  producing.  Our  intelligence  peo¬ 
ple  discovered  this,  and  the  early  estimates  of 
Soviet  bomber  capability  were  revised  down¬ 
ward  to  conform  to  Soviet  intent — to  what 
our  information  indicated  they  actually  were 
producing.  - 

There  Is  no  assurance,  of  course,  that  the 
same  thing  will  hold  true  of  Russian  missile 
production.  But  if  current  intelligence  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Russians  have  not  built  mis¬ 
siles  up  to  the  limit  of  the  capability  esti¬ 
mates  of  a  year  ago,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  factor  to  take  into  account. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  administration  is 
dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  and  it 
does  not  Justify  the  accusation .  that  “the 
intelligence  books  have  been  Juggled  so  the 
budget  books  may  be  balanced.” 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  the  State- of  North  Carolina, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  DAVID 

M.  HALL  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Res.  434),  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  which  was  read,  as  follows : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.S., 

February  1,  1960. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  David  M.  Hall,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans¬ 
mit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  gallant  spirit  than 
David  Hall,  late  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  North  Carolina.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have  read, 
and  for  which  I  ask  present  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  264)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina- 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena¬ 
tors  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to 
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Join  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi¬ 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  to¬ 
day,  take  a  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Under  the  second  resolving  clause,  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr. 
Jordan  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN¬ 
CIES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  now  meeting  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  session  of  the  State’s  general  as¬ 
sembly,  are  competent  to  decide  on  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  voters  whether  or  not  the 
Virginia  constitution  should  be  'changed 
to  remove  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting. 

I  also  believe  that  the  right  to  make 
that  decision,  or  any  other  decision  as  to 
qualifications  of  voters,  should  be  left  to 
the  people  of  the  individual  States,  as  the 
framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution  in¬ 
tended. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  not  only  to 
the  Javits  proposal  to  outlaw  by  statute 
the  poll  tax  or  property  qualifications  for 
voting  for  reasons  which  I  stated  to  the 
Senate  last  week,  but  also  to  the  Holland 
proposal  to  ban  the  poll  tax  qualification 
by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  arguments  against  changing  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  to  de¬ 
termine  qualifications  of  voters  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  so  unanswerably 
last  week  in  speeches  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  LMr.  Eastland]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
objections. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
however,  that  the  precedent  which  would 
be  set  by  eliminating  one  restriction 
which  some  States  have  chosen  to  place 
on  voting  can  be  followed  by  elimination 
of  other  restrictions  until  a  uniform  pat¬ 
tern  of  voting  was  established  that  could 
destroy  the  fundamental  concept  of  a 
Federal  Union  of  sovereign  States. 

The  right  to  fix  qualifications  of  voters 
was  deliberately  and  carefully  reserved 
to  the  States  by  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  and  that  action 
was  emphasized  in  all  the  State  ratify¬ 
ing  conventions  and  in  explanations  of 
the  Constitution,  reassuring  doubtful 
States  that  their  rights  would  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

Proposals  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  quali¬ 
fication  by  Federal  action  are  doubly 
unwise  because  they  are  unnecessary. 

The  poll  tax,  or  more  properly,  head 
tax,  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  tax¬ 


ation  known  to  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  days  of  Christ,  for  instance,  it  was 
the  only  tax  imposed  by  Rome  on  Pales¬ 
tine  and  other  conquered  provinces.  In 
Virginia,*  a  poll  tax  was  imposed  upon 
all  citizens  for  support  of  public  schools 
long  before  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  State  constitution  making  payment 
of  the  tax  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  The 
tax  in  Virginia  which  now  produces 
from  $1%  to  $2  million  a  year  for  our 
schools  does  not  discriminate  against 
nonwhites,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  Virginia  the  percentage  of 
nonwhites  who  qualify  to  vote  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  our  sister  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which  has  no  poll 
tax. 

In  Texas  presentation  of  a  poll  tax 
receipt  is  virtually  the  only  voting  regis¬ 
tration  requirement  and  there,  as  in 
Virginia,  this  is  far  less  restrictive  than 
the  educational  tests  imposed  by  many 
Northern  States  which  do  not  have  a 
poll  tax. 

All  States  have  laws  denying  the  right 
to  vote  to  convicted  felons  and  several 
States  deny  the  vote  to  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  paupers  or  have  property  quali¬ 
fications.  It  is  inconceivable  that  good 
government  would  be  fostered  by  re¬ 
moving  all  voting  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  franchise  to  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  without  any  restriction.  The  at¬ 
tack  on  the  poll  tax  is  a  move  in  that 
direction,  however,  and  one  which 
would  seriously  embarrass  five  States 
which  would  have  inadequate  time  to 
substitute  other  qualifications  for  the 
tax. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  all  the  pending  proposals  dealing 
with  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  'consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  extended  discussion  today,  espe¬ 
cially  with  reference  to  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  and  the  question 
of  the  States  having  the  right  to  regulate 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  a  poll  tax.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
State  which  has  a  requirement  in  dollars 
of  more  than  $2  a  year.  It  has  been 
stated  in  the  Record  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  who  I  know  was  honestly  mis¬ 
taken,  that  the  requirement  is  $3.  That 
is  an  error.  Furthermore,  the  arrears 
can  apply  for  only  a  2 -year  period,  or 
a  total  sum  of  $4.  In  addition,  a  person 
60  years  of  age  or  over  is  exempt  from 
the  tax.  There  are  additional  exemp¬ 
tions  such  as  those  pertaining  to  people 
who  are  crippled  to  the  extent  of  being 
limited  in  their  ability  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  imposition  of  the  poll  tax  abso¬ 
lutely  no  difference  or  distinction  of  any 


kind  is  made  by  any  of  the  States  as 
between  the  races  or  as  between  the 
sexes,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  ap¬ 
plies  uniformly  to  all. 

In  my  State  the  entire  amount  goes  in¬ 
to  a  common  school  fund,  and  can  be 
spent  only  for  the  purpose  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  and,  as  I  recall,  only  in  the  county 
in  which  the  tax  is  paid. 

These  matters  seem  elemental,  but  I 
repeat  them  because  there  is  confusion 
and  misinformation  about  the  operation 
and  the  effect  of  the  tax  and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  pending  business  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  which 
is  a  proposal  to  permit  the  Governors  of 
States  to  appoint  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  vacan¬ 
cies  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  that  body  occur. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
affinity  and  no  reasonable  basis  for  any 
connection  whatsoever  between  these 
two  proposals.  One  has  to  do  solely  with 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  certain  contingen¬ 
cies  those  who  now  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representatives,  would  have  that  au¬ 
thority  taken  away  from  them,  and  it 
would  be  placed  in  the  Governor  of  each 
State.  No  one  would  vote. 

The  second  proposal,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
goes  to  the  election  laws,  and  deals  with 
the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the  50 
respective  States.  Not  by  logic  or  reason 
at  all,  but  only  by  the  application  of  a 
fertile  imagination  can  there  be  found 
any  affinity  or  any  connection  whatever 
between  the  pending  joint  resolution 
with  reference  to  appointments  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  Governors  and  the 
qualifications  of  electors.  So  it  is  a 
strange  combination  indeed.  I  submit 
most  respectfully  that  it  would  be  almost 
childish  for  the  Congress  in  the  same 
resolution-to  submit  such  unrelated  and 
disjoined  proposals  to  the  States  of  the 
United  States  to  be  voted  on  by  them  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
great  Nation. 

With  all  deference  to  every  one,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  simply  should  not  be  done  in 
that  way,  and  that  the  Senate  is  not 
living  up  to  its  responsibilities,  in  the 
very  serious  obligation  of  passing  on  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  when  it  undertakes 
to  submit  to  the  States  two  proposals  of 
such  diverse  character  in  the  form  of  one 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Frankly,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  one  is 
being  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  other,  to 
see  if  they  can  travel  along  together. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any 
one  other  Senator  has  done  so,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  the  major  provision  of  the 
pending  joint  resolution,  which  proposes 
to  transfer  the  authority  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  people  of  the  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
but  only  for  a  limited  time. 

However,  let  me  say  one  word  further 
about  the  proposal  concerning  the  so- 
called  poll  tax.  I  notice  there  is  no  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  time  the  amendment  if 
ratified,  shall  go  into  effect.  In  other 
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words,  if  the  amendment  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Congress  to  the  States,  it  could 
float  around  before  the  State  legislatures 
for  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  even  7  years,  without  be¬ 
ing  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  and  then  the  people  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  any 
other  State  affected,  might  wake  up  some 
morning  and  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  some  State — say  Michigan  or  Wis¬ 
consin  or  California,  or  whatever  State 
it  was  which  filled  out  the  three-fourths 
requirement — had  approved  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  States  affected  by  the 
amendment  would  automatically  find 
their  election  laws  greatly  changed. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  rewriting  and 
a  revision  of  their  entire  election  laws. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  elections 
in  those  States  until  there  had  been 
called,  as  doubtless  there  would  have  to 
be  called,  special  sessions  of  the  legisla¬ 
tures. 

These  provisions  are  interwound  and 
intertwined  with  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  States.  There  would 
have  to  be  constitutional  conventions 
or  special  legislative  sessions  held  in  the 
States  in  order  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  State  con¬ 
stitutions.  I  think  that  this  matter  has 
not  been  thought  out  sufficiently,  and 
therefore  is  a  reckless  proposal. 

Of  course,  if  the  amendment  should 
be  ratified  by  38  States,  it  would  immedi¬ 
ately  become  the  law  of  the  land  and 
would  be  binding  on  all  the  States.  But 
my  point  is  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  State  constitutions  would  be  af¬ 
fected.  Many  questions  would  arise  as  to 
what  parts  of  the  State  constitutions 
would  be  affected.  Practically  speaking, 
an  epidemic  of  lawsuits  would  be  started, 
with  not  only  Federal  elections,  but  oth¬ 
er  elections  approaching.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  which  would  create  greater 
chaos  and  confusion — and  unnecessarily 
so — in  the  election  laws  of  the  various 
States  affected  than  to  have  Congress 
submit  to  the  States,  and  to  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  adopt  a  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  of  this  kind  as  the  res¬ 
olution  is  now  drafted. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  should  be  passed  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  States,  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  would  be  afforded  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign,  in  which  persons  who 
were  able  and  willing,  and  who  could 
take  the  time  and  money  to  do  so,  might 
go  before  the  State  legislatures  of  our 
great  Nation  and  outline  in  detail  to 
them  just  what  had  been  done  in  the  past 
30  years  to  whittle  away  the  powers  of 
the  State  legislatures,  and  to  take  away 
from  the  States  their  inherent  powers 
of  government,  many  of  which  have  been 
expressly  retained  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  others  of  which  have  been 
taken  away  by  interpretation.  Such  a 
campaign  might  result  in  a  great 
awakening  among  the  State  legislatures 
as  to  just  how  far  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  gone  and  what  the 
trend  is,  and  might  result  in  a  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  States  that  unless 
tliat  trend  is  stopped  and  the  power  to 
take  away  is  checked,  it  will  soon  be  a 
misnomer  to  say  that  there  are  States 
of  the  Union. 


I  was  greatly  shocked  not  too  long  ago 
when  a  very  intelligent  woman  said  to 
me,  in  Washington,  “Why  not  abolish 
the  States,  anyway?  We  do  not  need 
them  any  longer.” 

I  replied  to  her  that  we  are  abolishing 
the  States  pretty  fast  by  whittling  away 
their  powers  in  one  way  or  another,  re¬ 
stricting  their  privileges,  and  invading 
their  field  of  taxation  and  other  fields  of 
State  activity. 

So  on  the  surface,  at  least,  I  am  afraid 
her  question  had  more  application  than 
at  first  blush  it  might  seem  to  have. 

That  trend  is  so  pronounced,  and  is 
moving  so  far  and  so  fast,  that  whenever 
proposed  legislation  of  any  kind  is 
brought  before  us  on  even  a  worthy  sub¬ 
ject,  we  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  How  far  is  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  going  in  regulating,  controlling, 
and  dominating  the  whole  subject?  I 
think  we  can  address  that  question  to 
any  proposal  made  now  with  reference 
to  Federal  aid  for  education.  Certainly 
there  could  not  be  a  higher  or  more 
laudable  undertaking  of  a  government, 
there  could  not  be  any  greater  program 
for  any  government  to  underwrite  than 
the  training,  improvement,  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind. 

But  even  with  respect  to  a  subject  like 
that,  when  a  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  is  referred  to  a  committee, 
necessarily  the  most  pressing  question  is 
not  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  how  far  will 
it  go  eventually  in  permitting  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  take  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  with  which  it  attempts  to 
deal?  By  placing  it  in  the  eontrol  of 
the  Federal  Government,  will  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  eventually  dominate 
the  field? 

Returning,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
original  proposal  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  twice  before  without  its  having 
been  given  the  consideration  it  deserves 
and  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
I  refer  now  to  the  proposal  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver  ] . 

Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  contains  a  vei-y 
simple,  a  very  plain  and  explicit  pro¬ 
vision.  With  reference  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  find  this  language: 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  from  any  State,  the  executive  author¬ 
ity  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  provision 
has  ever  been  questioned  seriously  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  this  joint  reso¬ 
lution.  The  joint  resolution  provides: 

On  any  date  that  the  total  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
exceeds  half  of  the  authorized  membership 
thereof,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  there¬ 
after,  the  executive  authority  of  each  State 
shall  have  power  to  make  temporary  ap¬ 
pointments  to  fill  any  -vacancies,  including 
those  happening  during  such  period,  in  the 
representation  from  his  State  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  proposal  was  before  the  Senate 
once  before,  on  June  4,  1954,  and  was 
adopted  then  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  vote  for  the 


resolution,  because  I  thought  it  was  un¬ 
wise,  unsound,  and  untimely. 

The  histoi-y  of  this  matter  is  that  the 
joint  resolution  concerning  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  then  went 
to  the  House.  From  that  time  until 
this  very  moment  the  House  has  not 
acted  on  either  that  joint  resolution  or 
a  similar  measui’e. 

The  matter  was  again  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  May  19,  1955.  It  was  then  in  the 
form  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  in 
which  virtually  the  same  language  was 
used.  That  joint  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  vote  for  it,  because 
I  thought  it  was  unwise,  unsound,  and 
unnecessary.  I  thought  then,  and  I 
think  now,  that  such  a  measure  only 
disturbs  our  people,  is  an  affront  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  is  an  encouragement  to  those 
in  the  Kremlin  to  make  plans  in  regard 
to  an  attack  upon  us. 

At  any  rate,  since  May  19,  1955,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  acted 
on  that  joint  resolution,  and  neither  has 
the  House  held  hearings  on  either  that 
measui’e  or  a  similar  one.  The  House 
has  not  proposed  to  make  the  slightest 
gesture  of  any  so  it  toward  beginning  to 
consider  such  a  measure,  much  less  pass 
it — and  vei-y  properly  so,  I  believe. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  it  is  very,  very 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  take  the  initiative  in  connection  with 
a  matter  in  regard  to  prerogatives  and 
problems  which  primarily,  and  first  of 
all,  concern  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  believe  such  action  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  very 
great  and  highly  respected  prerogatives 
and  rights  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  not  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  come  before  the 
Senate  committee  to  testify  in  favor  of 
that  proposal.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  evidenced  any  interest  in  it.  All  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  whom  I  have 
mentioned  the  subject  have  immediately 
said  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  believe  the  pi-oposal  to  be  without 
mexit. 

Since  that  is  the  situation  as  I  have 
ascertained  it,  what  logic  or  sense  is 
there  in  continuing  to  bring  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Senate,  and  continuing 
to  agitate  in  the  Senate  for  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure,  and  continuing  to 
keep  the  subject  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  press?  Such  activities  seem  to  me  to 
constitute  only  idle  gestures. 

As  I  have  said,  if  anything  needs  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  this  matter,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  the  first  bi’anch  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  action.  Simple  courtesy 
would  require  that  the  House  act  on  it 
first. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  each  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  his  seat  only  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  by  the  people  of  his  district.  I 
hope  that  will  always  be  the  case.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  strengths  and  foun¬ 
dation  principles  of  our  Government.  I 
do  not  believe  there  could  be  a  more 
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far-reaching  change  in  the  basic  law  of 
our  Nation  than  an  exception  of  any 
kind  to  that  very  fine  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  principle.  I  believe  that  is  the 
main  reason  why  nothing  has  been  said 
about  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  that  is  why  the  House 
is  not  interested  in  the  new  system 
which  has  been  proposed  by  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  Certainly  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that,  over  the  years, 
each  one  of  them  has  wanted  to  keep 
that  very  sound,  basic  principle  of  the 
Government  as  one  of  the  foundations 
of  their  particular  branch. 

With  all  deference  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  submitted  the  proposal,  had 
it  placed  on  the  calendar,  spoke  in 
favor  of  it,  and  voted  for  it,  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  or  logic — top,  side,  or  bot¬ 
tom — in  connection  with  attempts  to 
resort  to  the  unusual  procedure  of  re¬ 
peatedly  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
Senate. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  joint  resolution,  evi¬ 
dently  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there 
may  come  a  black  day  when  more  than 
half  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  made  vacant — in  short, 
because  of  the  falling  of  a  nuclear  bomb 
or  because  of  attack  by  nuclear  weapons 
of  some  sort.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
possibility;  and  I  would  not  say  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  possible,  because  in  the 
course  of  time  it  doubtless  will  be  pos¬ 
sible.  But  if  that  were  to  happen — al¬ 
though  of  course  we  pray  that  it  will 
not — in  view  of  the  present  capacity,  and 
even  the  present  aim,  not  half  or  any¬ 
where  near  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be 
spared;  if  such  an  attack  were  to  occur 
at  a  time  when  the  House  was  in  session, 
virtually  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  incapaci¬ 
tated. 

In  addition,  the  chances  are  that  in 
such  case  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  will  be  hit.  I  mention  them 
in  that  order  because  it  is  the  order  of 
succession  at  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
attack,  there  would  not  be  time  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  legislative  processes.  In¬ 
stead,  someone  would  have  to  take  over 
at  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government,  and  that  person  would 
have  to  assume  dictatorial  powers;  and 
for  days  and  days  there  would  be  no 
chance  to  engage  in  the  normal  processes 
of  our  governmental  activity. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  real  provision  to 
keep  our  Government  in  operation  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack,  I  believe  the 
proper  approach  would  be  to  take  further 
action  with  reference  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  remote  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  the 
practical  approach  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  such  an  occurrence.  Although 
it  would  be  possible,  certainly  it  is  very, 
very  unlikely  that  such  a  thing  would 
happen  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of 
warning.  Some  persons  say  we  would 


have  15  minutes  warning.  We  hope 
there  would  be  more  than  that.  Cer¬ 
tainly  at  such  a  time,  and  for  days  prior 
thereto,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
charged  with  an  implied  notice  of  some 
kind.  There  would  be  some  kind  of 
notice  or  some  sort  of  notice,  by  means 
of  either  the  early  warning  system  or 
other  scientific  methods  of  some  kind, 
before  one  blast  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
could  wipe  out  more  than  half  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  possibilities  on 
which  we  play  here,  and  talk  about,  and 
imagine,  for  days  and  even  v/eeks.  I 
think  the  only  practical  effect  of  that 
is  to  encourage  some  adversary  who  may 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  such  an  attack. 

It  is,  to  me,  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
selecting  successors  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  blasting 
bodily  one  of  the  basic  foundations  of 
our  form  of  government. 

I  was  saying,  before  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  came  into  the 
Chamber,  that  from  the  inception  of  our 
Government  to  this  very  day,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
come  there  only  through  one  door,  and 
that  is  through  election  by  the  people. 
I  hope  it  always  will  be  that  way,  with 
no  exception  of  any  kind,  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  prerogatives  of  the  House 
Members,  and  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  very  fine  attitude.  The  House 
is  not  interested  in  this  proposal,  ap¬ 
parently.  The  Members  have  never 
given  it  the  slightest  attention. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Apropos  the  Senator’s 
last  observation,  there  is  a  slightly  grim, 
gruesome  implication  to  a  resolution 
such  as  this  when  it  goes  to  the  House, 
because,  after  all,  if  it  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor  and  discussed,  they  will  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  liquidation  of 
one-half  of  that  body.  Somebody 
phrased  it  today  in  rather  curt  fashion. 
He  said,  “A  proposal  to  pick  out  your 
own  headstone.”  I  suppose  much  of  that 
kind  of  thought  will  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  the  House  may  not  be  too 
serious  about  a  proposal  like  this. 

Furthermore,  I  think  I  am  on  solid 
ground  when  I  say  that  I  know  of  no 
particular  reason  why  the  House  can¬ 
not  modify  its  own  rules.  If  one-half 
of  the  membership  plus  one  Member 
constitutes  a  quorum,  the  House  can 
provide  that  in  case  of  an  act  of  God  or 
a  catastrophe,  where  the  number  is  sud¬ 
denly  diminished,  one-half  plus  one  of 
the  remaining  number  who  are  not  in¬ 
capacitated  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
I  should  think,  unless  I  am  in  error  about 
the  House  rules,  that  would  satisfy  the 
requirement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  has  made  a  most  practical  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  it  meets  the  situation  in  a  fine 
way.  Having  been  a  former  and  influ¬ 
ential  Member  rt>f  that  great  body,  I 
think  that  fact  adds  additional  strength 
to  his  proposal.  It  certainly  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  orderly  business  and  parlia¬ 


mentary  soundness,  and  would  not  dis¬ 
turb  any  present  law,  and  would  not 
make  any  encroachment  whatsoever 
upon  the  prerogatives  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  as  the  people’s  forum 
and  the  people’s  court.  Nobody  can  get 
in  that  door  except  through  election  by 
the  people. 

Very  seriously,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  on  bringing  this  matter 
up  year  after  year  after  year,  based  upon 
only  an  imaginary  situation,  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  encouragement  to  any  adversary 
who  may  be  planning  or  designing  or 
thinking  of  perpetrating  in  future  years 
such  an  act  as  seems  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  joint  resolution. 

Moreover,  I  believe,  that  it  certainly 
raises  a  very  serious  question  in  the 
minds  of  governmental  heads  and  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  who,  we  hope,  look  upon  us  as 
leaders,  as  a  strong  nation,  with  a  strong 
government,  and  not  afraid  to  face  the 
future.  So  we  should  not  be  putting  up 
signs  that  read,  in  effect.  “In  case  of  at¬ 
tack,  run  this  way.  If  any  bomb  falls, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  State  Governors 
appoint  Representatives.” 

I  do  not  believe  in  continuing  to  pass 
resolutions  and  tampering  further  with 
the  Constitution.  I  would  rather  stand 
firm  on  our  present  position  and  prepare 
for  the  worst,  but  not  keep  talking  about 
it  in  terms  of  being  afraid  that  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen  or  that  we  are 
apparently  preparing  to  be  wiped  out. 

Moreover,  if  the  times  are  so  demand¬ 
ing,  if  we  think  the  pressure  is  so  great, 
that  something  like  this  joint  resolution 
should  be  passed,  instead  of  doing  paper¬ 
work  and  taking  up  time  on  a  measure 
which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  the 
House  is  not  even  going  to  consider,  we 
ought  to  be  using  our  time  in  telling  the 
people  of  the  country  that  conditions 
are  so  severe  and  an  attack  is  so  immi¬ 
nent  or  the  probability  of  one  is  so 
strong  that  there  has  got  to  be  some  belt¬ 
tightening  done ;  that  we  will  have  to  give 
up  some  of  our  easy  way  of  life  and 
buckle  down  and  tighten  our  belts.  I 
do  not  hear  talk  like  that.  If  conditions 
are  so  serious,  we  ought  to  be  telling  the 
people  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  long 
weekends;  that  we  must  start  working 
harder,  that  we  must  have  some  crash 
programs,  that  we  must  stop  making 
so  many  refrigerators  and  sport  model 
automobiles  and  other  products  which 
may  be  classified  as  luxuries  or  semi¬ 
luxuries,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  and  tell 
them  that  we  must  buckle  down  and 
provide  more  missiles  and  guns  and  other 
implements  to  offset  a  threatening 
situation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  engaging 
in  this  paperwork  and  talking  about 
academic  matters  of  this  kind,  because 
of  bare  possibilities,  but  we  ought  to  get 
down  to  the  facts  of  life.  If  things  are 
so  bad,  we  ought  to  emphasize  the  crash 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
proposal  has  not  been  debated  more  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  has 
been  passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  past. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  said  any¬ 
thing  about  it  on  the  floor,  although  I 
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have  voted  against  it  each  time  it  has 
come  up.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those 
things  to  which  we  should  pay  attention, 
yes,  but  not  paramount  attention.  We 
have  not  looked  into  the  basic,  funda¬ 
mental  principles  that  are  involved,  and 
we  have  not  really  weighed  the  relative 
importance  of  a  proposal  of  this  kind  as 
against  some  of  the  other  means  avail¬ 
able. 

As  I  have  said,  if  we  really  believe  that 
this  matter  is  so  demanding  and  the  need 
is  so  imminent,  we  should  be  putting  on 
priority  lists  some  of  the  highly  neces¬ 
sary  programs  for  procurement  of 
metals,  utilization  of  skills,  and  other 
activities  which  are  necessary  to  offset 
such  a  situation.  So  I  hope  at  this  time 
there  will  be  more  debate  upon  the  di¬ 
rect  merits  of  the  proposal,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  fact  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  poll-tax  amendment,  which  has 
no  affinity  whatsoever  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  joint  resolution,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  attitude  toward  the  lat¬ 
ter.  I  have  voted  against  it  every  time 
it  has  been  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
extends  over  a  period  of  almost  5  years. 

The  House  has  not  given  any  intima¬ 
tion  yet  of  having  the  slightest  bit  of 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  evince  any  interest  in  it,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  should.  I  wish  we 
could  put  the  matter  to  rest. 

I  think  it  is  mighty  serious,  Mr. 
President,  apart  from  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  proposal,  the  situation  be¬ 
comes  rather  serious  when  every  few 
days  we  undertake  to  talk  about  amend¬ 
ing  the  Constitution.  We  have  the 
greatest  Government  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  finest  outline  of  governmental 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Fortunately, 
the  people,  I  think,  have  shown  a  great 
deal  more  wisdom  with  reference  to 
amending  the  Constitution  than  has  the 
Congress.  I  refer  to  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  and  to  the  people  of  the  States 
themselves.  I  say  that  with  all  defer¬ 
ence,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
proposals  which  have  been  made  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Except  for  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  very  few  proposals 
have  been  agreed  to  in  the  many  decades 
of  the  life  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  hope  we  can  let  matters  like  this 
rest.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said, 
we  can  work  out  a  simple  solution  within 
the  framework  of  our  present  law.  The 
House  of  Representatives  itself,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestion,  has  inherent  au¬ 
thority,  and  could  simply  provide  what 
is  needed  under  its  own  rules,  which  can 
be  amended  from  time  to  time  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  demands.  In  that  way  the  situ¬ 
ation  can  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  nearly  5 : 30 
p.m.  I  have  another  phase  of  my 
speech  which  will  not  take  long,  but  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senate  I  wish  to 
yield  the  floor,  and  when  I  can  get  the 
floor  tomorrow  for  some  reasonable  time 
I  shall  address  myself  to  the  other  mat¬ 
ter  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Senator’s  observation  about 
the  inclination  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  body  of  thought  that  the  Constitution 
is  not  sufficiently  flexible  for  this  civili¬ 
zation.  With  that  view,  of  course,  I  dis¬ 
agree.  The  amendatory  power  is  pres¬ 
ent,  and  always  the  country  has  shown 
the  necessary  spirit  and  inclination  to 
approve  amendments  when  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  people  they  were  thought  to 
be  necessary. 

I  submit,  so  that  it  will  become  a  part 
of  the  discussion  and  legislative  history, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  35  or  40 
constitutional  proposals  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Those  proposals  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  a  way 
hint  at  an  inclination,  I  think,  on  the 
part  of  the  lawmakers  of  the  country  to 
move  in  on  our  organic  law.  We  must 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  wisdom,  the 
prudence  and  the  restraint  of  the  people 
as  they  come  to  grips  with  the  problems. 
We  must  make  sure  that  we  do  not  in¬ 
sinuate  into  the  organic  law  things 
which  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much  for  his  com¬ 
ments.  I  agree  heartily  with  what  he 
has  said.  We  must  have  flexibility  in 
order  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  times, 
but  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Government  is  that  the  Constitution 
does  belong  to  the  people,  and  through 
their  processes  they  can  amend  it.  So 
far  the  people  have  not  been  quick  to 
rush  in  on  matters,  but  have  always 
risen  to  the  occasion  when  there  was  a 
real  need  for  a  basic  change. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  interesting  and  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  STEEL  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  1960,  Mr.  C.  M.  White,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sent  a  state¬ 
ment  to  all  the  stockholders  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  setting  forth  the  company’s  es¬ 
timate  of  the  negotiations  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  steel  controversy. 

When  I  first  glanced  over  this  state¬ 
ment  several  items  promptly  caught  my 
eye.  The  first  was  the  observation  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  statement  which 
said  that  “the  settlement  which  ended 
the  long  labor  dispute  was  on  terms 
which  are  a  great  deal  better  from  our 
standpoint  than  the  public  has  been  led 
to  believe.” 

In  the  same  paragraph  Mr.  White  ob¬ 
served  that  there  was  achieved  a  slow¬ 
down  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  labor 
costs. 

Also  in  the  statement  there  appears 
this  significant  observation : 

To  us,  the  spirit  of  the  union  leaders  at  all 
levels  In  working  out  matters  in  this  area 
(working  rules)  is  more  important  than 
language  in  the  basic  contract. 


I  felt  on  examination  of  this  statement 
that  it  merited  wider  distribution  than 
it  might  receive  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Republic  Steel  Corp., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  26,  1960. 
To  the  stockholders  of  Republic  Steel  Corp.: 

In  past  years  it  has  been  our  practice  to 
wait  until  issuance  of  our  annual  report 
in  late  March  to  give  you  the  results  of  our 
business  for  the  previous  year.  However, 
because  of  the  unsual  events  which  took 
place  during  the  year  and  their  climax  a 
week  or  two  ago,  we  felt  that  you  should 
have  the  preliminary  figures  on  the  year’s 
results  as  quickly  as  they  became  available. 
We  also  feel  we  should  give  you  our  views 
on  the  recent  setttlement  of  the  1959  labor 
dispute  which  so  greatly  affected  these  re¬ 
sults.  More  detailed,  audited  figures  and  a 
comprehensive  report  on  1959  business  will 
be  contained  in  the  annual  report  which  you 
will  receive  late  in  March. 

In  spite  of  the  strike,  our  sales  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,076,832,407.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18  percent  as  compared  with  1958. 
Net  income,  however,  seriously  affected  by 
the  costly  strike,  amounted  to  $53,890,116  or 
$3.43  per  share— 13  percent  below  1958.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  more  than  enough  to 
meet  our  dividend  requirements.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  consolidated  income,  subject  to  an¬ 
nual  audit,  is  attached  to  this  report. 

The  116-day  steel  strike  affected  our  busi¬ 
ness  during  1959  not  only  during  the  strike 
but  during  the  6y2  months  preceding  it  and 
the  8  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year  during 
which  we  operated  under  a  Taft-Hartley  in¬ 
junction.  The  strike  threat  resulted  in  a 
very  high  rate  of  operations  during  the  first 
half  of  1959  as  customers  made  every  effort  to 
build  up  inventories.  Business  in  November 
and  December  was  at  comparably  high  rates 
as  customers  ordered  steel  to  meet  current 
production  needs  and  at  the  same  time  to 
rebuild  their  Inventories. 

The  settlement  which  ended  the  long  labor 
dispute  was  on  terms  which  are  a  great  deal 
better  from  our  standpoint  than  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe.  While  we  did  not 
fully  attain  our  objectives  of  reaching  an 
agreement  which  would  hold  added  costs 
within  the  2.6  percent  increase  in  productiv¬ 
ity  per  year  which  Secretary  Mitchell  says 
the  steel  industry  has  experienced  over  the 
past  10  years,  we  did,  nevertheless,  materially 
slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  our  labor 
costs. 

In  the  past  10  years,  employment  costs  in 
the  steel  industry  have  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  8  percent  per  year.  The  present  set¬ 
tlement  will  reduce  this  increase  to  approxi¬ 
mately  3.5  to  3.75  percent  per  year  for  the 
life  of  this  contract.  When  one  considers 
that  the  1956  labor  agreement  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  employment  costs  of  81  cents 
per  hour  over  the  life  of  the  contract  as  op¬ 
posed  to  39  cents  for  the  current  contract 
period,  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  set¬ 
tlement  represents  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  settlement  is  materially  better  than 
the  settlements  which  might  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  based  on  the  recent  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  by  the  steelworkers’  union 
with  the  aluminum  or  the  can  industries  or 
with  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  We  estimate  the 
aluminum,  can,  and  Kaiser  settlements 
would  have  increased  our  employment  costs 
approximately  4.5  to  5  percent  if  applied  to 
the  steel  companies,  or  nearly  30  percent 
more  than  we  actually  settled  for. 

The  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  In  the 
contract,  which  provided  17  cents  an  hour 
during  the  last  3-year  contract  period,  has 
been  materially  watered  down  in  two  re- 
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spects.  First,  the  maximum  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  that  will  be  in¬ 
volved  over  the  30-month  contract  period 
on  wages  is  6  cents.  Secondly,  such  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  increase  may  be  reduced 
to  cover  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  group 
insurance  program.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  we  estimate  that  insurance  costs 
will  increase  over  4  cents  during  the  period. 

On  the  local  working  conditions  issue, 
while  we  did  not  get  the  arbitration  we  de¬ 
sired,  we  did  get  public  pledges  from  the 
union  leaders  that  they  would  cooperate  in 
increasing  efficiency  and  eliminating  waste. 
To  us,  the  spirit  of  the  union  leaders  at  all 
levels  in  working  out  matters  in  this  area  is 
more  important  than  language  in  the  basic 
contract.  We  did  succeed  in  keeping  out  of 
the  contract  any  restrictive  language  what¬ 
soever  on  our  right  to  make  changes  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  and  processes — so-called 
automation  changes. 

We  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  long-term 
contract.  The  wage  terms  run  for  30  months 
and  the  insurance,  pension,  and  subagree¬ 
ments  for  36  months.  Such  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  are  of  great  value  for  they  enable  us 
to  plan  our  operations  and  our  capital  im¬ 
provement  programs  with  full  knowledge  of 
our  employment  costs,  which  constitute  more 
than  one-third  of  our  total  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

While  the  long  dispute  has  been  costly, 
there  are  some  collateral  benefits.  Our  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  advertising,  publicity,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  radio,  television,  and  speaking  has 
made  the  American  people  and  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  familiar  than  ever  before  with 
some  of  the  acute  problems  of  our  industry. 
The  effect  of  wage-push  inflation,  the  threat 
of  foreign  competition,  and  the  threat  of 
wasteful  work  practices  and  costly  and  in¬ 
efficient  local  working  conditions,  which  we 
are  required  to  maintain,  are,  we  believe, 
well  understood  by  millions  of  citizens.  Our 
efforts  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the  continued 
threat  of  these  problems  will  continue.  In 
the  face  of  the  hot  economic  war  being 
waged  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  national 
future  depends  on  public  concern  over  such 
problems,  both  in  the  steel  industry  and  in 
the  other  major  industries. 

As  Vice  President  Nixon  outlined  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  us,  we  found  ourselves  in  this  po¬ 
sition  :  ( 1 )  The  union  had  made  settlements 
with  the  aluminum  industry  and  the  can 
industry,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
union  to  settle  with  us  for  anything  less  and 
justify  it  to  their  constituents;  (2)  we  were 
coming  up  to  a  vote  by  our  employees  on 
the  companies’  last  offer  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  felt,  and  our  own  surveys  indi¬ 


cated,  the  union  would  win  handily,  with 
the  result  that  the  union's  position  would  be 
stiffened  and  strengthened;  (3)  Congress  was 
about  to  convene,  and  if  the  dispute  were 
thrown  into  the  Congress  it  might  enact 
legislation  which  would  be  inimical  not  only 
to  the  steel  industry,  but  to  all  industry 
in  the  country. 

The  Vice  President  felt  strongly  that  at 
the  end  of  the  road  we  would  not  make  a 
better  settlement,  and  probably  a  worse  one 
than  he  and  Sedretary  Mitchell  could  re<;- 
ommend  to  us  then  without  incurring  all  the 
risks  of  bad  legislation.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  were  reluctant  to  do  it,  we  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  his  logic  was  correct  and  that  the 
wise  course  was  to  accept  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  to  us.  In  our  opinion,  this  set¬ 
tlement  was  the  best  that  we  could  have 
had,  either  before  the  strike,  during  the 
strike,  or  after  the  resumption  of  operations 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Since  our  employees  returned  to  work  in 
early  November,  their  attitude  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent  and  their  cooperation  with  us  most 
satisfactory.  As  a  result  we  were  able  to  set 
an  all-time  steel  ingot  production  record  in 


December.  We  believe  this  attitude  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Union  officers  at  all  levels  have 
pledged  their  cooperation  in  eliminating 
waste  and  improving  efficiency.  Their  co¬ 
operation  is  welcome  and  should  enable  us 
to  reduce  materially  the  inflationary  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  settlement. 

Our  immediate  business  outlook  points  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  high  level  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  most  of  1960.  We  have  re¬ 
sumed  work  on  the  many  capital  projects 
which  were  halted  by  the  strike.  These  will 
materially  improve  efficiency,  increase  output 
and  counter  rising  costs.  Progress  of  these 
improvements  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  the  annual  report. 

Again  may  I  extend  the  appreciation  of 
the  management  of  our  company  for  the 
splendid  support  given  us  in  this  trying 
period  by  our  stockholders.  Of  the  many 
letters  we  received,  there  was  not  a  single 
one  which  did  not  support  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  noninflationary  settlement  of 
the  dispute  by  free  collective  bargaining. 

Sincerely, 

C.  M.  White, 

Chairman. 


Republic  Steel  Corp.  and  subsidiaries,  statement  of  consolidated  income,  years  ended  Dec. 

SI,  1959,  and  Dec.  81,  1958 


1959 

1958 

Sales  less  discounts  allowed,.. . . . . . 

$1,076, 832,407.00 
7,157,714.00 

$910, 382, 817. 00 
7, 170, 992. 00 

Dividends,  interest,  and  other  income . . . . . . 

Total. . 

1, 083, 990, 121. 00 

917,  553,  809.  00 

Costs  and  expenses: 

Manufacturing  cost  of  products  sold . . 

885, 950, 484. 00 
52, 186,  220.  00 
34, 666, 022.  00 

3, 849, 910.  00 
647,  369.  00 
52,  800,  000. 00 

711, 821,  790. 00 
47,087,886.00 
33, 074, 198.00 
2,  619,  822. 00 
528,  433.  00 
60,  500,  000.  00 

Provision  for  depreciation,  depletion,  and  amortization . . 

Interest  on  long-term  deht . . . . 

Sundry  other  deductions _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Federal  taxes  on  income— estimated . . . . . . . 

Total . . . 

1,  030, 100, 005.  00 

855,  632, 129.  00 

Consolidated  net  income _ 

53,  890, 116. 00 

61,921,680.00 

Net  income  per  share  of  common  stock _ 

3.43 

15,  693,  074.  00 

3.96 

15, 635,  759. 00 

Shares  of  common  stock  outstanding _ 

Note.— Subject  to  annual  audit. 


RECESS  TO  10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  resolution  previously  agreed 
to,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  David  M.  Hall,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o’clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Representative  David 
M.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  took  a  re¬ 
cess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February 
2, 1960,  at  10:30  o’clock  a.m. 


» 


V 

House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  rabbi  of  Congre¬ 
gation  B’nai  Jeshurun,  New  York, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  Creator,  Father,  we  pray  Thee, 
make  Thy  light  to  shine  upon  this  day 
which  we  joyfully  mark  as  the  100th 
anniversary  of  a  prayer  intoned  within 
this  legislative  Hall  for  the  first  time 
by  a  teacher  of  the  Jewish  faith,  Rabbi 
Morris  Jacob  Raphall.  It  was  a  day  as 
meaningful  for  America  as  for  the 
household  of  Jacob,  tokening  not  only 
religious  freedom  and  equality  but  inter¬ 
religious  fellowship. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  Nation 
was  riven  by  strife  on  the  threshold  of 
a  tragic  Civil  War. 

We  thank  Thee  that  today  our  Nation 
stands  before  the  world  one  and  indi¬ 
visible.  May  it  stand  not  only  in  the 
panoply  of  might  but  in  the  splendor  of 
spirit,  not  too  proud  to  acknowledge  its 
own  blemishes  and  seek  to  correct  them, 
and  not  too  meek  to  aspire  to  the  role 
of  world  leadership  by  example,  in  help¬ 
ing  to  lift  burdens  of  oppression,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease,  wherever  the  up¬ 
lifting  hand  is  needed  and  welcomed. 
May  we  begin  at  home  by  cleansing  our 
own  habitations  from  the  germs  of 
hatred  and  prejudice.  And  may  we 
join  forces  with  the  vigilant  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  goodwill  everywhere,  aware  that 
the  toleration  of  evil  often  paves  the  way 
for  evil’s  domination. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  the 
restoration  of  Zion,  a  prayer  and  a 
dream  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  come 
to  fulfillment  in  our  time  with  the  noble 
help  of  these  United  States. 

In  a  hundred  years,  thanks  to  the 
progress  of  science,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
have  come  together  across  the  barriers 
of  time  and  space.  Gfant  Thy  children 
the  moral  wisdom  to  match  proximity 
with  neighborliness. 

In  a  hundred  years  the  inventions  of 
destruction  have  left  us  no  alternative 
to  peace.  Grant  us  the  will  to  pursue 
peace  relentlessly  and  the  inventiveness 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Sustain  with  Thy  blessing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  these  United  States  and  all  who 
conduct  the  affairs  of  government.  May 
Thy  face  be  turned  unto  our  beautiful 
America  and  unto  Thy  children  every¬ 
where. 

May  it  be  Thy  will  that  100  years 
hence  America  shall  yet  stand  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  citadel  of  human  fellowship 
and  a  fortress  of  peace  and  freedom  in  a 
free  and  peaceful  world. 

“Adonay  oz  l’amo  yitain,  Adonay 
yevaraych  et  amo  vashalom.”  The  Lord 
endow  us  all  with  strength,  the  Lord 
bless  us  all  with  peace.  Amen. 


Monday,  February  1,  1960 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  28,  1960,  was  read 
and  approved. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION 
DESIGNATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

January  27,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Simpson. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


BUSINESS  IN  ORDER  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  today  under  clause  4,  rule  XIII, 
the  Consent  Calendar  rule,  and  under 
clause  1,  rule  XXVII,  pertaining  to  sus¬ 
pensions  of  the  rules,  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  such  business  shall  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  2,  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
establishing  a  precedent,  but  in  view  of 
the  death  of  our  dear  colleague,  all  Mem¬ 
bers  who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DAVID  M. 

HALL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bonner]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  sadness  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  death  of  the  Honorable  David 
M.  Hall  of  the  12th  District  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  sincere,  dedi¬ 
cated  citizen  of  our  State;  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  North  Carolina,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Government  of  the  United 


States,  and  of  his  own  area  of  our  State, 
the  12th  District. 

His  life  was  carried  on  with  determi¬ 
nation,  for  from  childhood  he  was  beset 
with  infirmities  that  would  ordinarily 
have  retarded  the  progress  that  he  did 
make. 

It  was  with  great  admiration  that  all 
of  us  in  North  Carolina  followed  his 
career;  the  completion  of  his  formal  ed¬ 
ucation,  his  desire  to  go  forward  and  be 
a  part  of  his  community,  of  the  State, 
and  eventually  to  take  part  in  the  work 
and  in  the  debates  of  this,  the  greatest 
legislative  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  was  a  devout  Christian  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  express 
to  his  family  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  at  his  passing, 
to  say  how  much  we  respected  him  and 
how  much  we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill], 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner],  and  in  behalf  of  the  citizenry 
of  my  State  and  my  own  district,  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage 
of  our  late  distinguished  friend.  While 
I  have  seen  other  men  who  wore  the  uni¬ 
form  of  their  country  which  perhaps 
signified  corn-age — this  one  man,  in  my 
opinion,  wore  the  uniform  of  courage. 
Despite  afflictions  which  would  make 
stronger  men  cringe,  he  never  com¬ 
plained. 

His  office  was  just  down  the  hall  from 
mine  in  the  Old  House  Office  Building, 
and  I  used  to  go  down  and  visit  with  him 
occasionally,  sometimes  after  various  op¬ 
erations  that  he  had  had  and  seizures 
which  put  him  in  some  of  the  hospitals 
where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life.  He 
never  complained  to  me  about  the  fate 
that  was  his  or  about  his  difficulties. 

He  was  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress.  He  loved  being  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  loved  his  committee,  the 
committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  he  used  to  tell  me  how  much  he  en¬ 
joyed  sitting  with  the  committee  and 
taking  part  in  the  hearings.  He  loved 
Members  of  this  Congress  as  dedicated 
men,  because  he  was  a  dedicated  man. 

This  man  was  truly  a  courageous 
American,  and  I  salute  his  courage  and 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

David  Hall  lived  a  life  that  would 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  any  who  knew 
him.  He  was  quiet  by  nature,  but  one 
could  sense,  underneath  his  gentleness, 
great  determination,  and  strong  will. 
His  life  was  no  compromise  with  any¬ 
thing  he  thought  wrong,  and,  aside  from 
the  magnificient  physical  courage  I  have 
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spoken  of,  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

We  extend  our  sorrow  to  his  beloved 
and  gracious  family.  We  join  them  in 
sorrow  at  his  passing.  We  who  knew 
him  here  in  Congress  knew  of  the  great 
future  he  had  had  his  life  been  spared. 
We  knew,  and  we  now  salute,  his  love  for 
his  country,  and  his  countrymen. 

David  Hall  served  his  people  well.  His 
home  district  should  be  proud  of  him, 
even  as  we  are  proud  to  have  served  with 
him. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  today  be¬ 
cause  he  lived,  and  today,  tomorrow  and 
for  days  to  come,  many  of  us,  in  times 
of  trouble,  or  affliction,  or  distress,  shall 
gain  courage  from  his  courage,  life  from 
his  life,  and  faith  from  his  example. 

South  Carolina  joins  her  sister  State 
in  mourning.  Our  deepest  sympathies  go 
out  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  and  col¬ 
leagues  from  other  States  who  will  be 
speaking  today,  in  paying  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  and  colleague. 

The  news  that  David  Hall  had  passed 
away  came  as  a  shock  because  I  had  been 
persuaded  to  believe  that  he  might  be 
on  the  road  to  recovery  from  his  most 
recent  attack  and  had  looked  forward 
to  seeing  him  return  to  his  post  of  duty 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  and,  as  it  comes 
to  all  men  sooner  or  later,  death  came 
to  David  Hall  and  removed  him  from 
our  midst. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  yesterday,  al¬ 
beit  a  sad  one,  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  for  David  Hall  in  the  beautiful 
little  town  of  Sylva,  Jackson  County, 
N.C.  The  great  outpouring  of  people, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  who  turned  out  in 
very  inclement  weather  to  pay  their  final 
respects  to  their  friend  and  neighbor  was 
very  impressive.  But  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  thing  about  the  service  to  me  was 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  ministers 
and  townspeople  commented  on  the 
great  courage  and  determination  dis¬ 
played  throughout  his  life  by  this  young 
men  whose  untimely  death  we  mourn 
today. 

As  all  of  us  could  observe  who  knew 
David,  he  was  greatly  handicapped  by 
physical  infirmities  and  disabilities. 
These  would  have  caused  most  men  to 
give  away  to  despair.  But  not  this  un¬ 
usual  young  man  who  was  blessed  with 
a  keen  mind  and  an  indomitable  deter¬ 
mination  to  rise  above  his  infirmities,  to 
overcome  his  handicaps  and  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  life.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  here  know 
how  well  he  succeeded  in  this  under¬ 
taking. 

David  Hall  will  be  missed  by  many 
who,  despite  his  physical  handicap, 
looked  to  him  for  leadership  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Although  his  service  was  not 
lengthy  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  the  important  committee  where 
he  served  so  well,  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues  here  who 
had  formed  such  a  warm  regard  for  him 


and  who  respected  him  so  highly.  And 
he  will  be  missed  by  a  host  of  friends 
who  believed  in  him  and  followed  his 
struggle  against  tremendous  odds  with 
such  admiration.  I  should  like  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  will  miss 
David  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  and  I 
join  with  them  in  mourning  his  passing 
from  this  earthly  scene. 

Mrs.  Jonas  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  to  David's  beloved 
and  devoted  wife,  to  his  lovely  and 
charming  young  daughters,  to  his 
mother,  his  brother,  and  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain! 
and  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  FOUNTAIN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control  prevented  our 
colleague,  David  M.  Hall,  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  wars  our  country  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  from  time  to  time  on  the  high 
seas  and  battlefields  of  the  world.  Even 
so,  no  soldier  of  fame  or  fortune  ever 
demonstrated  greater  strength  and 
courage. 

Stricken  at  an  early  age  by  a  blow  that 
would  have  totally  defeated  one  of  lesser 
quality  and  courage,  he  returned  to  the 
battlefield  of  an  active  and  useful  life, 
not  just  once  but  time  after  time  he  re¬ 
turned.  There  is  no  substitute  for  cour¬ 
age,  determination,  initiative  and  stam¬ 
ina.  He  had  all  of  these  and  more,  per¬ 
haps  in  greater  quantity,  if  such  can  be 
so  measured,  than  any  person  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know.  In  my  estimation 
he  was  a  hero  in  the  many,  many  bat¬ 
tles  he  had  to  face  during  his  career. 
He  faced  many  an  armored  knight,  so  to 
speak,  who  rained  upon  him  blow  on 
blow.  He  knew  the  cutting  depth  of 
many  a  rapier  thrust,  but  he  never  fled 
the  field.  He  was  one  of  the  most  honor¬ 
able  and  conscientious  men  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know.  Ife  was  a  friend 
and  he  lived  “in  a  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road.” 

A  man  of  weaker  steel  could  not  have 
undertaken  the  hardships  and  sacrifices 
incident  to  a  congressional  campaign, 
but  he  was  a  pure-blooded,  fighting  man 
from  the  beginning.  He  knew  no  re¬ 
treat;  he  knew  no  defeat.  He  loved 
freedom  and  justice.  He  fought  for 
these  all  of  his  life.  And  now  true  free¬ 
dom  has  come  to  David,  and  from  Him 
alone  who  sets  the  heart  at  rest. 

I  join  our  colleagues  and  the  host  of 
other  loyal  friends  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
Hall,  her  fine  children  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  famly  may  sincere  and  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy.  In  this  time  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  may  they  find  a  degree  qf  com¬ 
fort  in  th£  strength  and  courage  that 
stood  David  in  such  good  stead  through 
all  of  his  adult  life. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  the  passing  of  my  fellow  North 
Carolinian,  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  David  M.  Hall,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  January  29,  1960. 

In  spite  of  David’s  handicap  of  being 
in  a  wheelchair  since  the  age  of  12,  his 
indomitable  spirit  and  energy  propelled 
him  through  college  where  he  earned  his 
law  degree,  won  for  him  election  to  the 
North  Carolina  State  Senate  and  ulti¬ 
mately  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

David’s  outlook  on  life  was  refreshing, 
and  his  courage  in  spite  of  physical  in¬ 
firmity  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  His  capable  service  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
dedication  to  duty  earned  for  him  high 
respect  and  esteem. 

A  man  of  deep  principle,  great  logic, 
and  ability,  Dave  Hall  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  North  Carolinian,  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  a  devoted  public  servant. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  funer¬ 
al  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sylva,  N.C., 
were  moved  by  the  demonstration  of 
profound  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  of 
those  who  had  loved  and  admired  Dave 
during  his  lifetime. 

We  brought  back  to  Washington  with 
us  some  of  the  spirit  that  Dave  always 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  his  inspiring 
courage,  which  was  a  part  of  his  entire 
life. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  David 
Hall’s  host  of  friends  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
children. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  the 
House  in  voicing  my  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  life,  character,  and  public 
service  of  the  late  David  McKee  Hall. 

On  January  29,  1960,  it  pleased  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  call  Dave  Hall  to  greater 
service  in  the  land  of  everlasting  life. 
And  in  his  departure  from  our  midst  to 
gain  the  rich  reward  that  awaits  those 
who  labor  in  good  and  just  causes  Dave 
Hall  has  left  behind  a  host  of  sorrow¬ 
ing  friends  and  a  vacuum  in  the  public 
life  of  his  State  and  Nation  that  will  not 
be  easily  filled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  generation  we 
are  blessed  with  men  who  reach  great 
heights  over  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  life  of  Dave  Hall  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Although  he  was  only  41  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  had 
triumphed  over  difficulties  that  would 
have  defeated  many  men  of  less  courage 
to  make  a  record  of  outstanding  service 
in  his  native  North  Carolina  and  to  gain 
a  seat  in  this  Congress. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  bom  on 
May  16,  1918.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Jackson  County, 
N.C.  From  the  age  of  15  he  was  a  para¬ 
plegic  confined  to  a  wheelchair;  yet  this 
did  not  deter  him  from  becoming  a  spe¬ 
cial  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1948,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
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his  death  he  was  actively  identified  with 
the  public  life  of  North  Carolina. 

In  spite  of  his  physical  handicap  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Senate  in  1955,  and  from 
1955  to  1959  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Water  Com¬ 
missioners. 

When  the  Honorable  George  A.  Shu- 
ford  declined  to  run  for  Congress  after 
the  North  Carolina  Democratic  primary 
election  of  1958,  Dave  Hall  was  selected 
as  the  nominee  of  his  party  and  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  4, 1958. 

Prom  the  very  first  day  he  arrived  in 
Washington  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  displayed  exemplary  devotion  to  duty 
and  an  active  interest  in  advancing  the 
welfare  of  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 
Though  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he  car¬ 
ried  on  his  demanding  duties  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  gained  the  admiration  of  all  of 
us  who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dave  Hall  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine.  For  many 
years  we  were  associated  together  in 
public  life  of  North  Carolina.  His  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  he  was  always 
willing  to  serve  was  a  constant  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me  and  to  his  many  friends. 

Dave  Hall  came  from  a  remarkable 
family  long- identified  with  the  public  life 
of  North  Carolina.  His  uncle,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Dan  K.  Moore,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  for  many  years  on  the  North 
Carolina  Superior  Court  bench. 

His  mother  for  years  has  been  keenly 
interested  in  educational  work  and  in 
providing  opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
North  Carolina.  She  still  devotes  her 
time  and  energies  to  helping  young  men 
and  women  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future.  Without  a  doubt  Dave  Hall  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  mother  much  of  his 
indomitable  spirit  and  sense  of  devotion 
to  public  duty.  In  1959  his  mother  was 
selected  as  North  Carolina’s  “Mother  of 
the  Year.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  an  able  col¬ 
league  and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
But  all  of  us  who  knew,  admired,  and 
loved  Dave  Hall  can  take  renewed 
strength  from  the  example  of  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  unselfish  spirit  to 
public  service  that  he  has  left  behind. 

To  his  widow  and  three  small  daugh¬ 
ters,  to  his  mother  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  and  to  the  countless 
hundreds  of  people  who  were  privileged 
to  call  him  friend,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  this  sad  occasion.  May 
they  find  consolation  in  knowing  that 
Dave  Hall  lived  a  good  and  useful  life 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  man. 

Though  sadness  reigns  in  the  hearts  of 
friends  when  they  must  take  leave  in  this 
life  from  a  friend,  yet  death  does  not 
ring  down  the  final  curtain.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet: 

There  Is  no  death!  what  seems  so  is  transi¬ 
tion; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  David  M.  Hall  has  saddened 
the  hearts  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate 


as  to  know  him  and  become  associated 
with  him.  His  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  should  be  a  challenge  to  all  men, 
young  and  old.  His  entire  life  was  filled 
with  adversity  but  this  never  deterred 
his  indomitable  spirit  and  his  persistent 
ambition  to  achieve  goals  that  are  sel¬ 
dom  in  reach  of  capable  men  in  good 
health. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  brief 
and  not  so  close  as  I  would  have  wished, 
but  contacts  with  him  left  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  his  keen  intellect  and 
his  unusual  abilities,  and  a  wisdom  far 
beyond  his  years. 

His  dedicated  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation  will  long  be  remembered  and  his 
colleagues  and  friends  will  miss  him 
acutely. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay 
sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  good 
personal  friend  and  colleague,  David  M. 
Hall. 

Dave  Hall  was  a  man  of  unusual  char¬ 
acter — and  one  of  the  most  courageous 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  para¬ 
plegic  from  boyhood,  but  he  worked  his 
way  through  school  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  practiced  law  and  was  ac- 
tice  in  his  home  town  of  Sylva,  N.C.,  in 
all  community  affairs.  He  was  elected 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate  in 
1955  where  he  did  an  outstanding  job. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dave  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  wheel  chair  he  was  driven  by 
an  indomitable  spirit  to  higher  and 
higher  goals  and  was  elected,  in  1958, 
by  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina’s 
12th  District  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  his  life  he  suffered  much 
and  went  through  many  hardships,  but 
was  always  pleasant,  a  regular  fellow, 
and  never  lost  his  composure.  Although 
he  underwent  two  major  operations  last 
spring  and  an  operation  in  New  York 
last  fall  for  cancer,  he  was  planning 
to  run  again  for  the  nomination  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Congress  from  his  district  and, 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  exemplified 
Karle  Wilson  Baker’s  poem,  “Courage  Is 
Pear  That  Has  Said  Its  Prayers.” 

I  undei’stand  that  my  good  friend 
Dave  Hall  had  undergone  more  than  200 
major  operations  during  his  life;  that 
on  more  than  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  given  no  chance  to  recover. 
Nevertheless,  through  his  own  strong 
will  to  live,  his  indomitable  spirit  and 
unwavering  courage  he  always  pulled 
through. 

Dave  Hall  won  the  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  by  his  determined  courage, 
the  nobility  of  his  vision,  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  enthusiasm  of  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  his 
election  to  the  86th  Congress.  His  pass¬ 
ing  will  be  a  great  loss  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  to  the  Nation. 

He  was  strongly  recommended  by 
many  people  throughout  western  North 
Carolina  to  be  chosen  the  young  man  of 
the  year,  on  a  national  basis,  for  1960, 
by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

May  his  wife  and  three  fine  daughters 
find  comfort  in  the  lasting  honor  and 
affection  of  his  friends,  of  which  Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  am  thankful  and  better  for 
having  been  one. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
my  colleagues  of  North  Carolina,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  irreplaceable  loss  and 
profound  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  of  our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  David  M.  Hall. 
Certainly,  the  amazing  display  of  cour¬ 
age  by  a  man  who  for  30  years  of  his 
young  life  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
is  something  which  could  not  but  fail 
to  be  a  powerful  source  of  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him.  Despite  a  crippling- 
malady  ^he  undertook  with  inspiring 
faith  a  career  in  life  which  would  have 
taxed  the  strength  of  any  man  who  en¬ 
joyed  health  as  an  initial  advantage. 
Never  did  he  display  despair  nor  did  he 
feel  that  life  was  futile  despite  the  fact 
he  suffered  from  a  persistent  cancer  for 
which  he  had  to  undergo  surgery  200 
times.  Until  the  moment  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  incapacitated  by  this  dread  dis¬ 
ease,  he  carried  on  the  duties  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  responsibilities  of  his  high 
office.  He  had  the  qualities  of  greatness 
exemplified  by  a  persistent  and  unyield¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  future  which  led  him  to 
maintain  that  he  would  seek  reelection. 

While  it  is  true  that  he  shall  no  longer 
sit  with  this  body,  his  example  shall, 
certainly,  be  here  with  us  always. 

To  his  family,  I  offer  my  deepest  sym¬ 
pathies  and  sincerest  condolences  in  the 
moment  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
George  P.  Miller]. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  with  David  M.  Hall,  getting  to 
know  him  early  in  his  membership  in 
this  body.  It  took  an  indomitable  will 
for  a  man  crippled  as  he  was  to  reach 
Congress.  I  think  the  high  respect  and 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  home 
community  was  evidenced  yesterday  by 
the  great  number  of  people  who  turned 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Sylva,  N.C.,  to  represent  his  colleagues 
in  this  body  at  the  funeral.  Knowing 
Dave  Hall  and  seeing  the  group  that 
assembled  there  and  talking  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  again  confirmed 
the  statement  I  have  made  of  this  fine 
man  who  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  very  lovely  wife  and  to 
the  three  charming  daughters  that  he 
leaves  behind.  I  know  that  nothing 
that  is  said  here  can  assuage  their  grief, 
but  they  should  know  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  do  sympathize 
with  them. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brooks],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  arise  to 
eulogize  our  departed  comrade. 
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David  Hall  was  a  member  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  In 
the  short  time  he  was  with  us,  we  on  the 
committee  grew  to  love  and  respect  him. 

He  had  a  gentle  disposition  and  a 
courage  which  surmounted  the  physical 
ailments  which  wracked  his  body.  He 
was  very  conscientious  in  his  work.  He 
tended  each  meeting  of  the  committee 
that  he  could  and,  when  he  had  to  go  to  a 
hosiptal  for  treatment,  as  he  did  from 
time  to  time  during  his  all  too  brief  stay 
with  us,  he  would  apologize  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  for  his  absence. 

But  it  was  his  unquenchable  courage 
above  everything  else  that  impressed 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on  the 
committee. 

Something  occurred  shortly  before  his 
final  illness  which  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  measure  of  this  man  who,  though 
slight  in  stature  and  constantly  wracked 
with  pain,  had  an  indomitable  will  which 
drove  him  on  until  the  last,  determined 
to  do  his  best  to  represent  his  constitu¬ 
ency  and  his  country  as  long  as  he  could. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
sponsored  a  trip  last  year  to  Antarctica 
to  observe  the  progress  being  made  there 
in  scientific  research.  As  the  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  science,  we 
were  invited  to  send  a  representative. 

David  Hall  heard  about  it.  He  wanted 
to  go.  He  desperately  wanted  to  go.  This 
was  not  what  some  would  call  a  junket. 
It  was  a  trip  to  a  cold  and  fearsome 
continent,  but  this  man  who  could  not 
even  walk  was  ready  to  assay  the  perils 
of  this  forbidding  region.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  finally  gave  up 
the  idea.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
he  went  to  New  York  for  the  operation' 
which  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  his 
death. 

This,  then,  was  the  measure  of  the 
man  whose  passing  we  mourn.  He  was 
with  us  for  all  too  brief  a  moment,  but 
we  who  grew  to  know  and  love  him  will 
always  treasure  his  memory. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  David  McKee 
Hall,  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  North  Carolina,  took  something 
vital,  out  of  me  just  as  it  left  empty  a 
seat  in  this  Congress  which  can  never 
again  be  filled  by  a  man  of  his  great 
heart,  mind,  and  energy.  In  the  short 
period  he  served  here,  he  demonstrated  a 
r  talent  and  a  sense  of  justice  which  made 
older  men  bow  to  his  wisdom.  This 
Congress  and  this  country  would  have 
been  greater  in  the  esteem  of  the  world 
had  he  longer  lived. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  committee  on  science  and  astro¬ 
nautics.  I  was  elated  when  he  volun¬ 
teered,  in  spite  of  his  handicap  which 
certainly  did  not  deter  his  ambition  and 
drive,  to  accompany  me  last  fall  to  the 
London  conference  of  the  International 
Astronautical  Federation.  He  was  wor¬ 
ried  then  that  the  Communists  were  in- 
filtrating  the  international  scientific  as- 
sociatioTk^ffi^t  they  would  eventually 
get  control  nf  use  them  for 

»elr  own  *£>3? 


Accordingly,  he  worked  diligently  with 
members  of  the  American  delegation  and 
other  free-world  delegations  for  proper 
ground  rules  and  effective  regulations. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  as  were  all  of 
the  projects  he  undertook  in  committee. 
I  am  so  proud  of  his  record  that  I  am 
going  to  request  that  the  report  on  the 
London  astronautical  conference,  which 
I  am  about  to  file  be  dedicated  to  our  late 
colleague  David  M.  Hall. 

Although  Congressman  Hall  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  wheelchair  since  the  age  of  15 
and  went  through  some  200  operations, 
he  had  great  strength,  character,  and 
moral  and  physical  stamina  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  achieve  great  success.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from 
its  law  school  in  1948.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attorney  and  farmer.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Senate,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  water  com¬ 
missioners.  Then  came  the  crowning 
moment  of  his  successful  though  brief 
career,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  86th 
Congress  and  took  his  seat  here  just  a 
year  ago  on  January  3,  1959. 

To  achieve  all  this  in  the  face  of  such 
handicap  requires  an  indomitable  spirit 
and  character.  All  of  us  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  know  him  and  to  work  with  him 
readily  recognized  the  great  strength  of 
his  character.  I  know  that  he  left  an  in¬ 
delible  mark  on  me,  and  I  shall  always 
cherish  my  association  with  him. 

He  married  the  most  wonderful  and 
understanding  woman  in  the  world,  who 
was  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  inspi¬ 
ration  to  him.  Sarah  Hall  is  the  mother 
of  his  three  lovely  daughters:  Ann,  age 
11;  Allison,  age  9;  and  Hannah,  age  5.  I 
know  that  his  great  deeds,  his  wonderful 
name,  his  dauntless  character  will  for¬ 
ever  serve  as  a  consolation  in  their  days 
of  great  bereavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
apt  prayer  on  this  occasion  than  the 
famous  prayer  of  peace  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi : 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
peace.  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love.  Where  there  is  injury,  pardon.  Where 
there  is  doubt,  faith.  Where  there  is  despair, 
hope.  Where  there  is  darkness,  light. 
Where  there  is  saddness,  joy.  O  divine 
Father,  grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek 
to  be  consoled,  as  to  console;  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  to  understand:  to  be  loved,  as  to 
love;  for  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive. 
It  is  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned.  It  is 
in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Rousch.1 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  here  in  this  Congress  who  became 
acquainted  with  David  Hall  I  believe  the 
feeling  is  that  we  regret  we  had  not 
known  him  sooner.  He  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  possessed  certain  high  qual¬ 
ities  which  make  a  profound  and  lasting 
impression  on  our  lives. 

He  suffered  from  a  physical  affliction 
which  in  itself  ,  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  to  most  of  us.  But 
not  to  Dave.  This  physical  disability 
proved  to  be  no  obstacle  to  his  tenacious 
spirit,  nor  to  his  keen  and  elert  mind, 


nor  did  it  dampen  his  fine  and  lively 
sense  of  humor. 

I  sat  beside  Dave  during  our  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  and  was  thus  permitted  to 
a  greater  share  of  contact  with  these  fine 
qualities  than  most  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  grateful  that  I  had  that  experience 
for  my  own  life  was  enriched  by  it. 

I  know  David  will  be  missed  by  his 
family.  They  should  know  that  we  share 
their  sorrow.  Our  prayer  is  that  God 
will  sustain  them  and  comfort  them  and 
that  He  will  give  our  country  more  men 
like  David  Hall. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  , 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dave  Hall 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
He  was  a  very  dedicated  man.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  last  spring  with 
the  fact  that  during  some  rather  impor¬ 
tant  hearings  he  specifically  arranged 
for  his  treatment  out  at  the  hospital 
to  come  at  a  time  in  the  morning  which 
would  permit  him  to  rush  back  to  the 
committee.  Day  after  day  he  went  to 
the  hospital  early,  took  his  treatment, 
and  rushed  back  at  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  effort  on  his  part  to  do  the  things 
which  he  believed  he  should  be  doing. 

He  was  truly  a  dedicated  servant  of 
the  people.  Certainly  his  State  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  great  man  in  the 
passing  of  Dave  Hall. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  my  deepest  sympathy.  May  his 
deeds  sustain  them  in  this  time  of  trial. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo]. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saddened  on  Saturday  when  I 
learned  the  news  that  our  colleague, 
David  M.  Hall,  had  been  called  to  his 
final  and  eternal  reward.  During  the 
short  period  of  time  that  David  Hall 
served  in  Congress,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  him,  of  exchanging  stories 
and  getting  to  know  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage  and  under¬ 
standing.  Despite  an  affliction  which 
confined  him  to  a  wheelchair  since  the 
age  of  15,  he  lived  a  full  life.  From  his 
wheelchair  he  ran  his  service  station, 
sold  automobiles,  earned  a  law  degree; 
he  went  to  Raleigh,  N.C.,  as  a  State  sena¬ 
tor,  practiced  law  and  ultimately  won  a 
seat  in  Congress. 

Those  who  have  suffered  illnesses  and 
long  confinement  can  appreciate  the 
courage  and  idomitable  will  which  he 
possessed.  He  submitted  to  over  200 
major  operations  during  a  lifetime  of 
42  years.  He  never  flinched  nor  did  he 
waiver.  He  was  cheerful  and  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  coming  back  to  the  87th 
Congress  as  a  Congressman.  I,  for  one, 
was  the  beneficiary  of  his  humanity  and 
understanding.  Last  year,  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  was  compelled  to  rush  to  Bethesda 
Hospital  and  was  being  transported 
through  the  corridors  for  X-rays,  David 
Hall  was  there  for  treatment  and  met 
me  and  asked  me  about  my  problem. 
When  he  recognized  that  I  had  hurriedly 
come  to  the  hospital,  he  wheeled  himself 
along  the  corridors  in  his  wheelchair 
and  purchased  for  me  at  his  own  cost 
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toothpaste,  a  toothbrush  and  a  comb  and 
brush  to  make  my  confinement  a  little 
more  comfortable.  He  was  a  man  who, 
despite  his  own  troubles,  took  time  out 
to  give  comfort  to  another  person  in  dis¬ 
tress.  His  humanity  matched  his  cour¬ 
age  and  I  shall  miss  him. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  widow  and  his  three  children,  who 
have  lost  a  loving  mate  and  an  inspira¬ 
tional  father. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  character  of  our  late  col¬ 
league,  the  Honorable  David  M.  Hall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
join  with  the  family  and  friends  of  David 
M.  Hall.  We  all  admired  him  for  his 
fortitude  in  his  long  suffering,  which  he 
bore  with  great  bravery.  He  was  a  good 
and  fine  man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  death,  as  al¬ 
ways,  leaves  us  a  little  saddened  and 
especially  so  when  it  takes  from  our 
midst  a  loved  and  cherished  colleague. 

The  passing  of  our  friend  and  fellow 
public  servant,  David  M.  Hall,  reminds  us 
vividly  of  his  unselfish  self-sacrificing 
years  of  service  to  his  district  and  the 
people  of  these  United  States. 

Although  his  freedom  of  movement 
was  impeded  by  affliction  for  many  years, 
he  was  never  known  to  be  other  than  a 
smiling,  earnest,  and  sincere  worker,  in 
every  field  of  endeavor. 

His  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
very  life  itself. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  bereaved  wife  and  three  minor 
children.  His  life  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
the  healing  balm  that  will  inspire  them 
to  continue  on  in  the  path  he  cut  so  clear, 
honest,  efficient,  and  true. 

A  real  American  has  left  our  midst.  In 
his  memory  we  will  be  Americans — all  of 
us. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  lost 
a  young  man  of  great  courage  in  the 
passing  of  Representative  David  M.  Hall. 
His  diligence,  integrity,  and  sincerity  will 
always  be  a  living  example  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  He  was  de¬ 
voted  to  his  State,  country  and  family. 

A  bone  infection  menaced  him  through 
life  but,  as  a  true  Roman  gladiator,  he 
never  faltered  in  his  honest  quest  to  serve 
the  Republic.  Like  the  brave  man  he 
was,  Mr.  Hall  never  flinched  before  the 
physical  dangers  that  beset  him — hun¬ 
dreds  of  surgical  operations  did  not 
quench  the  flame  of  a  promising  political 
career. 

He  struggled  throughout  his  life  to 
accomplish  the  impossible — from  a 
wheelchair  at  an  early  age,  he  managed 
a  gas  station,  sold  autos,  was  graduated 
from  law  school,  and  served  as  State 
senator,  reaching  the  heights  of  his  am¬ 
bition  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  January 
1959. 

The  House  has  lost  one  of  its  keen 
intellects.  He  was  a  quiet  and  gentle  in¬ 
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dividual  who,  in  spite  of  his  physical 
trials,  was  kind  and  considerate  of  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  others.  He  was 
conscientious  and  devoted  to  his  work, 
both  in  committee  hearings  and  House 
sessions.  He  had  great  faith  in  God  and 
man. 

To  his  bereaved  and  loving  wife,  Sarah, 
and  his  devoted  children,  Sarah  Anne, 
10 ;  Edith  Allison,  9;  and  Hannah  McKee, 
4,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  and 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  give  them 
strength  to  bear  this  great  sadness,  and 
bless  his  Christian  soul.  He  gave  un- 
selfishlessly  and  courageously  of  himself 
to  others  to  the  very  end. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  and  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  passing  last 
Friday  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  12th  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hall  came  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  as  the  youngest  Member  of 
the  delegation  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  By  his  ability,  his  sincerity, 
and  his  devotion  to  duty  he  endeared 
himself  not  only  to  his  friends  and  con¬ 
stituents  at  home,  but  to  his  colleagues 
and  associates  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  him  immediately 
upon  his  election  to  this  body,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  know  him  better  as  time 
passed  by. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  serve  with  him 
in  this  body.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  and  served  with 
him.  Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hall  and 
their  three  daughters. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dave 
Hall,  our  able  and  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  was  a  neighbor  of  mine.  Our 
offices  are  located  directly  across  the  cor¬ 
ridor  from  each  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  that  I  can  pay  this  sincere  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  courageous,  conscien¬ 
tious  and  capable  Members  of  this  body 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve. 

It  is  my  judgment  that,  if  Dave  had 
been  spared  by  our  Devine  Providence, 
indeed  in  a  relatively  few  years  he  wrould 
have  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
body. 

His  capacity  for  work  without  stint 
or  thought  of  his  own  physical  well¬ 
being,  his  courage  to  rise  above  the 
physical  frailties  which  must  have 
strained  his  stamina  far  beyond  the 
limits  imaginable  for  those  of  us  who, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  are  not  physically 
handicapped;  his  gentleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  always  displayed  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions;  his  determina¬ 
tion  and  fortitude  to  take  a  position  and 
stay  with  it,  regardless  of  pressure ;  and, 
his  willingness  to  help  any  and  all  who 
solicited  his  cooperation,  express  rather 
inadequately  the  many  wholesome  facets 
of  his  personality  and  character  which 
impressed  themselves  upon  me  as  we 
would  meet  daily  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
congressional  duties. 

His  Nation,  State,  and  district  have 
lost  a  great  public  servant.  We  have  all 
lost  a  friendly  and  capable  colleague.  I 
have  lost  a  good  neighbor. 


To  his  family,  I  extend  this  expression 
of  my  sincerest  condolences.  Mrs.  Hall 
and  Sarah,  Edith,  and  Hannah,  you 
have  my  deepest  sympathy.  May  God 
bless  you  in  this  hour  of  your  great 
bereavement. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  with  a  great  heart  and 
indomitable  courage,  our  departed 
friend,  the  Honorable  David  A.  Hall. 

Dave’s  entire  life  revealed  his  courage 
at  every  turn.  He  struggled  to  gain  a 
good  education,  to  secure  a  law  degree, 
to  advance  in  politics,  and  finally  to 
make  a  record  as  an  outstanding  fresh¬ 
man  Member  of  this  body. 

He  was  easy  to  get  to  know.  I  recall 
our  first  meeting  when  we,  as  freshmen 
do,  reviewed  with  each  other  our  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  1958  campaign.-  I 
marveled  at  some  of  the  oampaign  ex¬ 
ploits  of  this  fine  man,  who  worked  so 
hard  in  getting  out  to  meet  the  people 
despite  the  fact  he  was  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Then  as  a  colleague  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
Dave  Hall  showed  his  true  mettle  by  the 
avid  manner  in  which  he  plunged  into 
new  and  deep  subject  matter,  his  pene¬ 
trating  questioning  of  witnesses,  and  his 
dedication  to  his  country  in  his  desire 
to  see  our  Nation  develop  a  powerful 
missile  and  space  program. 

Finally,  there  was  another  richly  hu¬ 
man  quality  about  Dave  Hall  that  none 
of  us,  his  friends,  will  ever  forget.  No 
matter  how  trying  must  have  been  the  I 
physical  difficulties  which  he  suffered,  I 
have  never  met  or  seen  Dave  without  ex¬ 
periencing  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which 
emanated  from  him.  He  had  a  hearty 
laugh  and  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 

He  gave  a  lift  to  everyone  he  saw.  He 
made  us  all  feel  bigger  than  we  are. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  will  miss 
David  Hall.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  I 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  saddened  at  the  loss  of  David  Hall. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  their  hour  of  grief. 

Although  I  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  a  close  friendship  with  Dave  Hall,  I 
am  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man 
who  swam  against  the  tide  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  conquered  adversity 
at  every  turn  in  the  road  to  get  himself 
educated,  established  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  represent  them  in  this,  the  greatest 
legislative  body  on  the  earth. 

My  only  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  of  Dave  Hall  was  during  the  course 
of  our  service  together  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  at  the  outset  by  his  keen  in¬ 
terest,  his  thorough  preparation  for  com¬ 
mittee'  meetings  and  hearings,  and  his  " 
ability  to  firmly  grasp  the  intricacies  of 
a  difficult  problem.  He  was  an  able  and 
a  dedicated  man. 

Dave  Hall’s  achievcments^MjMBjdrt  ; 
prove  a  valuable  lessox^^KPl^^^^B  I 
have  at  sometug^g^Roallof  us  wholl 
we  our  lives  thought* 

mo^g0^wpvoblem  too  difficult  to  sur-J" 
t.  We  have  seen,  in  him,  what  £«r 
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stout  heart  and  a  desire  to  conquer  ad¬ 
versity  could  accomplish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  David 
Hall,  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  1  year  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  floor,  for  he  quickly  became  aware 
that  only  by  such  attendance  could  he 
keep  abreast  of  legislation  and  learn  the 
procedures  by  which  the  House  conducts 
its  business.  It  was  during  the  long  days 
of  the  last  session  that  I  came  to  know 
him  and  the  courage  and  perseverance 
that  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  enor¬ 
mous  handicaps  that  beset  his  life. 

Had  he  lived  I  know  that  David  Hall 
would  have  been  an  outstanding  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  a  splendid  Represent¬ 
ative  of  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  the  three  daughters  who  survive  him. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
434),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  David  M.  Hall,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Barden,  Mr. 
Durham,  Mr.  Bonner,  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kitchin,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Whitener. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  balance  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  12  o’clock  and  29  min¬ 
utes  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  2,  1960,  at 
12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
i  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
I  tive  communications,  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1745.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  prposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amerf  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  pro- 
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vide  for  increased  representation  by  regional 
banks  for  cooperatives  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera¬ 
tives”;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1744.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1745.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  ‘‘A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  claims  against  the  United  States”;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1746.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  use  of  contractor- 
furnished  drawings  for  procurement  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1747.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  the  10th  Annual  Report  on  operations 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Managing  Director, 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  trans¬ 
mitting  the  12th  Annual  Report  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Statement  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  605, 
80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

1749.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  for  1959,  pursuant  to  chapter 
1628,  Acts  of  Congress  1904;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1750.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  as  of  December  31,  1959,  filed  with 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  979);  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1751.  A  letter  from  the  administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans¬ 
mitting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis¬ 
posal  under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1752.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  “A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  grants-in-aid  to  universities,  hos¬ 
pitals,  laboratories,  and  other  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  to  strengthen  their  programs  of 
research  and  research  training  in  sciences 
related  to  health”;  jto  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1753.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
summary  of  certain  contracts  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  4,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1458,  1459);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1754.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  mining  leases  on  tribal 
Indian  lands  and  Federal  lands  within  In¬ 
dian  reservations”;  to  the  committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1755.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  U5.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


1756.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  871 
and  3056,  to  provide  penalties  for  threats 
against  the  successors  to  the  Presidency  and 
to  authorize  their  protection  by  the  Secret 
Service”;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1757.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
positions  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1758.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  the  General  Services  Administration’s 
report  on  positions  compensated  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Public  Law  623,  84th  Congress, 
during  calendar  year  1959,  pursuant  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  854,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1759.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
“a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  permit  conveyances  and  grants 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities  or  other 
duly  constituted  political  subdivisions  of 
States  of  interests  in  real  property  which  are 
neded  for  an  authorized  widening  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  street,  highway  or  alley,  and  for  other 
purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1760.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
“a  bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1889,  as  amended,  which  requires 
that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses 
to  the  Government,  all  requisite  abstracts, 
official  certifications  and  evidences  of  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  29,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il¬ 
lustration,  on  Great  Lakes  Harbors  study- 
interim  report  on  Detroit  River,  Trenton 
Channel,  Mich.,  requested  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  18,  1956,  June  27,  1956  and  July 
29,  1955,  respectively  (H.  Doc.  No.  319);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  9,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  illus¬ 
trations,  on  an  interim  report  on  Alabama- 
Coosa  Rivers,  Ala.  and  Ga.  This  report  is  in 
response  to  an  item  in  the  Public  Works  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1956,  approved  July  15,  1955 
(H.  Doc.  No.  320) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  restore 
to  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribal  ownership 
certain  land  located  In  Dewey  County,  S. 
Dak.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1232) .  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  HR.  6462. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  certain 
payments  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  needy  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1233) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8234.  A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  approxi¬ 
mately  11.25  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Idaho 
County,  Idaho;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1234) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  10042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct,  for  income-tax  purposes,  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  him  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  10043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de¬ 
duction  from  original  annuities  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  -Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  10045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi¬ 
gration  laws,”  to  increase  the  amounts  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  expended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DENT : 

H.R.  10046.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  10047.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  4-year 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
communities  to  enable  them  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  school  con¬ 
struction;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 

H.R.  10048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  prior  notification 
and  suspension  of  certain  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  10050.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  and 
investigation  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na¬ 
tional  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  11)051.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  showcase  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
encourage  young  American  artists  and 
scientists;  to  authorize  the  holding  of  an 
International  Olympiad  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  a  biennial  basis  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  thus  to  enhance  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  durable  peace;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  10052.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Legion 
of  Guardsmen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.R.  10053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  payment- 
ln-kind  program  for  corn,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.JKOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  10054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  10055.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10056.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess  of 
5,000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  project  or 
facility  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10057.  A  bill  to  study  the  use  of  con¬ 
servation  programs  to  provide  healthful  out¬ 
door  training  for  young  men  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  10058.  A  bill  authorizing  bank  protec¬ 
tion  and  channel  maintenance  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River,  Calif.,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H.R.  10059.  A  bill  to  afford  additional  time 
during  which  vocational  rehabilitation  may 
be  afforded  to  those  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  H  or  the  Korean  conflict  who 
have  been  prevented  by  reason  of  their  serv¬ 
ice-connected  disabilities  from  pursuing  and 
completing  a  suitable  course  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  training;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD : 

H.R.  10060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  at  the  naval 
weapons  plant  in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGINLEY: 

H.R.  10061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  entitled  “Highways”  as 
revised,  codified,  and  enacted  by  Public  Law 
85-767,  so  as  to  provide  for  effective  com¬ 
petition  in  the  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highway  systems;-to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 

H.R.  10062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LaSalle 
County,  Ill.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  ,  r 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  10063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a 
1-year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  insur¬ 
ance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  (by 
request) : 

H.R.  10064.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  10065.  A  bill  to  provide  that  private 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  re¬ 
quiring  the  owners  or  operators  thereof  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  extra  com¬ 
pensation  paid  custom  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  10066.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter  into 


compacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  10067.  A  bill  to  establish  a  research 
program  in  the  National  Arboretum  to  de¬ 
velop  hardy  trees  and  shrubs;  to  the  "Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  10068.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  au¬ 
thorize  travel  and  transportation  allowances, 
and  transportation  of  dependents  and  of 
baggage  and  household  effects  to  the  homes 
of  their  selection  for  certain  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  10069.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
-purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  10070.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  and 
investigation  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na¬ 
tional  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  10071.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  10072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Commission  on  the  U.S.  Science 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  10073.  A  bill  to  suspend  certain  postal 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WITHROW: 

H.R.  10074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigra¬ 
tion  laws,”  to  increase  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  to  be  expended;  to  the  committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  10075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  so  as  to  provide  that  an  injured 
employee  shall  have  the  right  to  select  his 
own  physician,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 

H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc¬ 
lamation  designating  the  week  in 

as  National  Poison  Prevention  Week, 
in  order  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American 
people  the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.J.  Res.  593.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  growth  of  saltcedar  an4  other 
phreatophytes,  the  hydrological  and  clima¬ 
tological  factors  influencing  the  use  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various  techniques 
for  the  eradication  and  control  of  such 
plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H.J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  growth  of  saRcedar  and  other 
phreatophytes,  the  hydrological  and  clima¬ 
tological  factors  influencing  the  use  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various  techniques 
for  the  eradication  and  control  of  such 
plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  State  taxation  of 
the  income  of  nonresident  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  531.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  532.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Natinos  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  533.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  534.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.  Con.  Res.  535.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.  Con.  Res.  536.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  538.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEYER: 

"I.  Con.  Res.  539.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.  Con.  Res.  540.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO : 

H.  Con.  Res.  541.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  542.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  543.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 


United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  544.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For-, 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.  Con.  Res.  545.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nationals  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  546.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nationals  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  547.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nationals  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  548.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nationals  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  549.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nationals  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIGLEY : 

H.  Con.  Res.  550.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foerign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  551.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Con.  Res.  552.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  553.  i  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  554.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agrements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  555.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 


variation  in  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be 
made  pursuant  to  treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  10076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wolf 
Edward  Klawans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  10077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Tit  Man,  Chan  Ying  Nor,  Wong  Wai  Kon, 
Wong  Wai  Moon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

H.R.  10078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emily  Perry  King;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O’NEILL: 

H.R.  10079.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Haleck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  10081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

324.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY :  Resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Civic  and  Business  Federation,  White 
Plains  Chamber  of  Commerce,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  urging  the  President  and  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
effect  every  possible  economy  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  1960-61  and  that  all  budgeted 
surplus  revenues  be  applied  exclusively  to 
reduction  of  the  Federal  debt  which  now 
exceeds  $290  billion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

325.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
director,  national  legislative  service,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.R.  3223,  “in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  while  serving  under 
the  American  flag  in  the  Pacific  area  paid 
their  part  of  the  price  which  purchased  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II”;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

326.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  and  county 
clerk,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  request¬ 
ing  that  Congress  take'  necessary  measures 
to  establish  an  East- West  cultural  center  in 
Hawaii  for  the  training  and  educating  of 
Asian  and  American  students”;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Cordell  Hull  Award  Presented  to  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  along  with  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  attend  the  recent  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy  at  which  our  distinguished, 
able,  and  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Cordell  Hull  Award. 

This  was  an  occasion  of  particular 
pleasure  to  me  because  both  Speaker 
Rayburn  and  the  late  great  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  are  Tennesseans. 
Both  of  these  great  Americans  stand  with 
our  greatest  sons  in  service  to  the  Nation 
and  in  the  love,  respect,  and  admiration 
by  which  they  are  held  by  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Rayburn  was  born  in  Roane  County, 
adjoining  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Hull  was  born  in  Pickett  County, 
one  of  the  fine  counties  of  the  great 
Fourth  District  of  Tennessee  which  I 
represent.  Judge  Hull  preceded  me  in 
representing  the  people  of  that  area  in 
the  Congress  and  I  indeed  counted  it  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  number  him  as  one 
of  my  constituents. 

Secretary  of  State  Herter,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Cordell  Hull  Memorial  Award  to 
Speaker  Rayburn,  said  that  the  award  is 
bestowed  upon  Speaker  Rayburn  for  his 
vision  and  statesmanship  in  furthering 
the  internal  trade  policies  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  Secretary  of  State. 

Speaker  Rayburn  in  his  speech  of  re¬ 
sponse  and  acceptance  said  that  “this  is 
a  particularly  appropriate  time”  to  recall 
the  life,  deeds,  and  ideals  of  Cordell  Hull 
in  promoting  two-way  friendship  and 
free  flow  of  trade  between  friendly  na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  address  of  Secretary  of  State 
Herter,  and  the  text  of  your  address  on 
this  occasion. 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Christian  A. 
Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  Dinner 
Honoring  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Given  by  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1960 
I  am  honored  to  have  been  selected  by 
this  outstanding  and  highly  commendable 
organization,  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy,  to  present  the  Cordell  Hull  Me¬ 
morial  Award  to  your  distinguished  guest. 
The  Interest  that  your  group  manifests  in 
seeking  solutions  to  our  trade  problems  is 
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most  sincerely  welcomed  by  your  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  tonight 
your  gathering  will  honor  one  who  has 
helped  to  solve  so  many  problems  in  the  field 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  of  the  great  State 
of  Texas. 

When  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  State  in 
1845,  there  were  many  who  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  most  underdeveloped  regions  in  the 
world,  and  some  who  thought  it  would  al¬ 
ways  remain  so.  But  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
years  which  have  intervened,  Texas  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  belying  that  thought. 

I  say  we  all  know  this,  and  I  can  see  no 
imminent  danger  that  Texans  will  let  us 
soon  forget  it. 

In  trade,  Texas  is  justly  famous  as  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  oil,  cotton,  cattle,  minerals,  lumber, 
and  pretty  girls.  The  State  imports  a  wide 
variety  of  consumer  goods,  machinery,  fin¬ 
ished  textiles,  and  of  course  they  still  buy 
U.S.  postage  stamps  from  outside  the  State. 

In  1887  Texas  imported  Sam  Rayburn  from 
Tennessee,  and  it  has  had  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  this  importation  ever  since.  The 
balance  of  payments  position  as  between 
Texas  and  Tennessee  was  markedly  changed 
as  a  result  of  this  move. 

No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  is  a  compilation  of  the 
world’s  greatest  literature,  but  it  is  often 
fascinating  reading.  I  have  had  a  small  job 
of  research  done  in  the  pages  of  the  Record 
of  the  63d  Congress  which  reveals  that  Sam 
Rayburn  delivered  his  first  speech  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  on  May  6,  1913.  And  the  _ 
pages  of  the  proceedings  on  that  day  un¬ 
cover  some  remarkable  facts  which  may  or 
may  not  be  dismissed  as  sheer  coincidence. 
For  on  that  day,  although  several  other 
hotly  contested  issues  were  debated  on  the 
floor,  including  the  question  of  whether 
women  should  be  given  the  right  to  vote, 
Sam  Rayburn  addressed  himself  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  tariff  bill,  making  an  eloquent  plea  in 
favor  of  tariff  reductions.  And  on  that  same 
day,  another  Member  of  the  House  spoke 
on  another  section  of  the  tariff  bill — a  sec¬ 
tion  which  incorporated  the  novel  idea  of  a 
Federal  tax  on  personal  income.  The  Mem¬ 
ber  explaining  various  features  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Tennessee.  On  that 
night  of  May  6,  1913,  I  daresay  that  no  one 
could  have  forseeen  that  on  the  night  of 
January  28,  1960,  an  award  honoring  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn,  both  natives  of 
Tennessee,  both  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
the  Nation,  both  able  statesmen,  and  both 
distinguished  Democrats.  And  that  differ¬ 
ences  of  view  as  between  the  two  major  po¬ 
litical  parties  at  least  on  the  subjects  of  the 
tariff  and  foreign  policy  have  with  the 
passage  of  the  years  become  sufficiently  bet¬ 
tered  as  to  make  seemly  the  presentation  of 
this  award  by  a  Republican  Secretary  of 
State. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  can  testify 
that  “Mr.  Sam”  has  developed  a  patient  and 
understanding  tolerance  for  Republicans.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  those  situations  which 
call  for  the  partisan  approach  and  those 
which  call  for  the  bypartisan  or  nonparti¬ 
san.  Cordell  Hull  also  possessed  this  virtue, 
and  in  his  memoirs  he  refers  to  his  friend¬ 


ship  with  Congressman  E.  J.  Hill  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Of  Congressman  Hill  he  says: 

“From  1907  forward  Mr.  Hill,  a  Republican, 
and  I  sat  for  hours  at  a  time  of  Sundays  and 
evenings  discussing  tariff,  trade,  and  other 
business  conditions  *  *  *  I  owe  much  to 
him  for  the  inspiration  that  drove  me  to 
study  the  interrelation  of  trade  throughout 
the  world.” 

Now  I  must  concede  that  the  choice  of 
words  here  and  the  quick  identification  of 
Mr.  Hill  as  a  Republican  might  be  taken  to 
mean  that  Cordell  Hull  found  it  quite  re¬ 
markable  to  have  discovered  a  Republican 
who  knew  anything  about  world  trade,  but 
the  noble  sentiment  is  really  not  thereby  im¬ 
paired. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Sam’s  first  speech  in 
Congress  on  that  memorable  day  in  1913,  it  is 
remarkable  how  early  it  became  clear  that 
devotion  to  country  is  his  guiding  star, 
transcending  all  others.  Proof  of  this  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  found  in  his  initial  address.  If  you 
will  indulge  me  for  a  further  minute,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  a  couple  of  brief 
excerpts  from  his  message  that  day.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  saying  this : 

“Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
great  body,  I,  of  course,  feel  that  I  should 
have  regard  for  the  long-established  custom 
of  the  House,  which  in  a  measure  demands 
that  discussions  of  questions  shall  be  left 
to  the  more  mature  Members  *  *  *  but  I 
feel  that  as  a  representative  of  more  than 
200,000  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  I  should  be  allowed  to 
break  in  a  measure  whatever  of  this  custom 
remains,  and  exercise  my  constitutional  right 
to  speak  my  sentiments  on  this  floor  and 
refuse  to  be  relegated  to  that  lockjawed 
ostracism  typical  of  the  dead  past.” 

Now,  from  that  day  to  this  night,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Sam  has  not  had  reason  to 
complain  of  “lockjawed  ostracism.”  Even 
so,  he  chooses  to  speak  only  when  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  then  he  speaks 
sparingly. 

After  making  a  well-reasoned  plea  for 
tariff  reductions,  “Mr.  Sam”  closed  with  these 
words : 

“I  came  to  this  body  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
childlike  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  It  has 
always  been  my  ambition  to  live  such  a  life 
that  one  day  my  fellow  citizens  would  call  me 
to  membership  in  this  popular  branch  of  the 
greatest  lawmaking  body  in  the  world.  Out 
of  their  confidence  and  partiality  they  have 
done  this.  It  is  now  my  sole  purpose  here 
to  help  enact  such  wise  and  just  laws  that 
our  common  country  will  by  virtue  of  these 
laws'  be  a  happier  and  a  more  prosperous 
country.  I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  coun¬ 
try  which  I  believe  this  should  be  and  will 
be,  one  in  which  the  citizenship  is  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  patriotic  people,  not  swayed  by 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  a  country  that 
shall  know  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no 
South,  but  inhabited  by  a  people  liberty  lov¬ 
ing,  patriotic,  happy,  and  prosperous,  with 
lawmakers  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
write  such  just  laws  as  shall  in  the  years 
to  come  be  of  service  to  human  kind  yet 
unborn.” 

These  words,  spoken  47  years  ago,  are  the 
words  of  a  great  man.  They  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  deeds  which  testify  to  his  greatness. 
All  Americans  are  ever  grateful  that  Sam 
Rayburn  has  served  this  Nation  these  many 
years.  As  a  close  friend  and  long-time  ad- 
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mirer  of  his,  I  am  very  proud  to  present  the 
Cordell  Hull  Memorial  Award  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
in  accepting  the  Cordell  Hull  Award  at 
a  Banquet  of  the  Committee  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Thursday, 
January  28,  1960 
This  is  a  happy  occasion  for  me. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  high  privilege  to 
be  presented  to  you  by  my  fine  friend  and 
former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter, 
who  in  my  judgment  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  man  in  whose  memory  we  gather  to¬ 
night. 

Any  citizen  of  this  country  or  any  other 
would  feel  deeply  honored  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  Cordell  Hull  Award.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  an  organization  dedicated  to  car¬ 
rying  on  the  great  work  to  which  Cordell 
Hull  gave  the'  tremendous  energies  of  his 
mind  and  body,  this  award  symbolizes  Amer¬ 
ica  in  her  finest  role — that  of  the  good  neigh¬ 
bor. 

For  42  years — a  goodly  portion  of  any. 
man’s  life — my  life  was  warmed  by  the  close 
friendship,  the  wise  counsel  and  the  stirring 
example  of  Cordell  Hull.  I  never  cease  to  be 
inspired  when  I  think  of  that  good  man’s 
love  of  his  country,  his  dedication  to  peace 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  his  record  of  match¬ 
less  public  service. 

From  the  days  of  his  humble  childhood 
in  a  Cumberland  Mountain  log  cabin.  Cordell 
Hull  had  only  one  ambition  and  one  aspira¬ 
tion — to  serve  mankind  and  to  help  men 
everywhere  to  live  together  in  unity. 

History  now  records  how  close  he  came 
to  the  fulfillment  of  that  boyhood  dream. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  is  supposed 
to  have  told  a  friend  that  out  of  his  long 
adventurous  career  he  was  proudest  of  four 
things. 

First,  that  he  had  helped  in  the  shaping 
of  the  United  Nations.  His  role  in  this 
effort  was  so  great  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  referred  to  him  as  “the  Father  of 
the  United  Nations.” 

Second,  he  had  initiated  the  policy  of 
nonpartisanship  in  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Third,  he  had  put  into  practice  the  good 
neighbor  policy  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
American  nations. 

And  fourth,  he  had  headed  up  the  drive 
toward  a  more  liberal  trade  policy  through 
the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

Any  one  of  these  accomplishments  would 
be  the  mark  of  a  distinguished  career  in 
American  politics,  but  here  are  four  mighty 
undertakings. 

He  might  easily  have  mentioned  many  oth¬ 
er  things  out  of  his  busy  and  fruitful  life¬ 
time. 

From  humble  beginnings  he  rose  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  a  Tennessee 
circuit  judge,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War,  and  he  served  24  years  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States — 22  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  2  years  in  the 
Senate.  After  that  he  served  nearly  12  years 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt,  the  longest  time  one  man  ever  held 
that  high  office.  In  an  office  once  occupied 
by  such  towering  figures  as  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Marshall,  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  John  Hay,  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
he  established  himself  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  Secretaries  of  State. 

This  modest  man  might  have  recalled  that 
he  had  the  high  honor  of  leading  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  to  the  London  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference,  to  four  Inter- 
American  Conferences  and  to  the  Moscow 


Conference  in  1943.  He  was  much  too  hum¬ 
ble  to  have  mentioned  that  public  opinion 
polls  year  after  year  found  him  to  be  the 
most  popular  member  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Cabinet. 

Many  people  now  have  forgotten  that  from 
1921  to  1924  in  the  period  of  greatest  Re¬ 
publican  ascendancy  in  this  century,  Cordell 
Hull  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  helped  to  rebuild  a  de¬ 
feated  and  discouraged  Democratic  Party 
giving  not  alone  of  his  energy  but  also  lend¬ 
ing  substantial  amounts  of  his  own  money 
as  well. 

It  was  altogether  fitting  that  the  world 
paid  homage  to  this  man  of  peace  in  1945 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

I  want  to  reminisce  a  few  moments  about 
Cordell  Hull,  the  human  being.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  close  friends  I  made  after  I  came 
to  Congress  on  March  4,- 1913,  the  day  Wood- 
row  Wilson  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  lived  in  the  old  Cochran  Hotel  as  did 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  including 
Cordell  Hull.  Each  night  after  supper  most 
of  these  men  would  pull  their  chairs  together 
at  the  end  of  the  big  old  lobby  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  they  would  explore  together  in 
serious  candor  the  great  issues  of  the  hour. 
As  a  freshman  Congressman  I  listened  with 
rapt  attention,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  this  was  the  best  school  of  political 
science  I  ever  attended. 

Perhaps  because  we  both  had  been  born 
in  Tennessee  or  perhaps  because  we  held 
very  similar  views  on  political  issues,  Cordell 
Hull  and  myself  became  warm  personal 
friends.  As  the  junior  member  of  that  part¬ 
nership,  I  was  the  great  gainer  profiting  from 
his  experience  and  wisdom. 

When  the  Underwood  Tariff  bill  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1913, 
it  included  the  first  constitutional  income 
tax.  Cordell  Hull  was  the  author  of  this  tax 
plan.  During  that  debate,  I  made  my 
maiden  speech  in  Congress  in  support  of  the 
bill.  This  tax  plan  has  been  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  fiscal  policy  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Before  World  War  I,  Cordell  Hull  became 
convinced  that  "unhampered  trade  dove¬ 
tailed  with  peace;  high  tariffs,  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  and  unfair  economic  competition  with 
war  *  *  *  I  reasoned  that,  if  we  could  get  a 
freer  flow  of  trade — freer  in  the  sense  of  fewer 
discriminations  and  obstructions — so  that 
one  country  would  not  be  deadly  jealous 
of  another  and  the  living  standards  of  all 
countries  might  rise,  thereby  eliminating  the 
economic  dissatisfaction  that  breeds  war, 
we  might  have  a  reasonable  chance  for  last¬ 
ing  peace.” 

He  also  opposed  high  tariffs  because  “I 
believe  (they)  meant  a  higher  cost  of  living 
for  American  citizens.  They  assisted  in 
building  trusts  and  monopolies.  By  cutting 
down  the  sales  by  other  countries  to  us, 
they  also  cut  down  the  purchases  by  other 
countries  from  us.” 

Cordell  held  the  doctrine  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  could  not  continue  to  buy  from  us  un¬ 
less  they  could  continue  to  sell  to  us.  He 
knew  that  other  people  could  build  walls 
against  our  products  as  easily  as  we  could 
build  walls  against  theirs,  and  that  they  had 
done  so  with  a  vengeance  in  times  past. 

In  his  momoirs  he  told  the  story  of  how  a 
simple  incident  in  the  Tennessee  mountains 
impressed  the  importance  of  trade  upon  his 
youthful  mind. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  Tennes¬ 
see,”  he  recalled,  “we  had  two  neighbors — I’ll 
call  them  Jenkins  and  Jones — who  were 
enemies  of  each  other.  For  many  years 
there  had  been  bad  feeling  between  them — I 
don’t  know  why — and  when  they  met  on  the 
road  or  in  town  or  at  church,  they  stared  at 
each  other  coldly  and  didn’t  speak. 


"Then  one  of  Jenkins’  mules  went  lame 
in  the  spring  just  when  Jenkins  needed  him 
most  for  plowing.  At  the  same  time  Jones 
ran  short  of  corn  for  his  hogs.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  Jones  was  through  with  his 
own  plowing  and  had  a  mule  to  spare,  and 
Jenkins  had  a  bin  filled  with  corn.  A 
friendly  third  party  brought  the  two  men 
together,  and  Jones  let  Jenkins  use  his  mule 
in  exchange  for  corn  for  the  hogs. 

"As  a  result,  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  two 
old  enemies  were  the  best  of  friends.  A 
commonsense  trade  and  ordinary  neighbor¬ 
liness  had  made  them  aware  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  need  for  each  other  and  brought  them 
peace.” 

He  carried  this  faith  in  liberal  trade  into 
action  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Someone  once  said  that  “the  only  monu¬ 
ment  in  life  that  Cordell  Hull  ever  wanted 
was  a  deep  nick  in  a  tariff  wall.” 

Cordell  Hull  had  an  almost  religious  belief 
in  w'hat  came  to  be  known  as  the  good 
neighbor  policy.  He  believed  that  we  could 
not  look  for  closer  cooperation  throughout 
the  world  unless  we  first  showed  that  co¬ 
operation  could  work  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Friendship,  he  knew,  is  a  two-way  street. 
To  have  friends,  we  must  be  a  friend.  Pa¬ 
tiently,  tirelessly  through  the  years  Cordell 
Hull  labored  with  great  success  to  make  one 
free  neighborly  community  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations.  Out  of  this  concept  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy  grew  our  point  4 
program  and  eventually  our  continuing  de¬ 
termination  to  help  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  loved  and  followed  Cordell  Hull  as  a 
statesman,  but  my  fondest  memories  con- 
cern  his  qualities  as  a  human  being.  I  don’t 
think  he  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  afraid. 
When  he  believed  something  to  be  right  and 
true,  he  never  ceased  to  battle  for  it.  He 
had  a  deep  yearning  to  make  the  path  a  little 
smoother  and  the  burden  a  little  lighter  for 
all  people  wherever  they  lived.  He  never 
sought  credit  for  anything  that  he  accom¬ 
plished.  The  only  reward  he  wanted  was  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In  his  per¬ 
sonal  life  as  well  as  in  his  political  philosophy 
he  embodied  the  concept  of  the  good 
neighbor. 

He  had  that  rare  combination  of  gentle 
humility  and  rugged  strength  which  were 
also  Lincoln’s  qualities. 

I  think  this  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  remember  Cordell  Hull  and 
the  great  political  ideals  for  which  he  stood. 

In  a  time  when  our  relations  with  our 
sister  American  Republics  are  troubled, 
when  our  own  Vice  President  is  insulted  In 
a  neighboring  country,  when  American  prop¬ 
erty  is  being  expropriated  almost  daily,  it 
might  pay  us  to  try  to  envision  how  Cordell 
Hull  would  have  treated  this  situation. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  increasingly  com¬ 
petitive  trade  situation  in  the  world.  As 
nations  recover  from  the  devastation  of  war 
and  competition  for  markets  becomes  fiercer, 
we  hear  new  demands  from  every  side  for 

higher  trade  barriers.  Now  let  us  think _ 

how  would  Cordell  Hull  have  met  this  sit¬ 
uation? 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  how  deeply 
touched  I  am  by  this  honor  which  you  have 
paid  me  in  the  memory  of  one  of  the  giants 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  call  my  friend. 

In  the  beautiful  library  which  I  have  built 
in  my  home  town  as  a  gift  to  all  the  people, 

I  have  many  treasured  mementos.  The  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  Award  which  you  have  so  kindly 
given  me  tonight  will  have  an  honored  place 
among  them  and  will  rest  there  forever  for 
people  to  see. 

It  might  have  been  of  Cordell  Hull  that 
the  poet  Shelley  wrote,  “  ’Til  the  future  dares 
forget  the  past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
an  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity.” 
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And  I  think  one  may  fairly  say  of  him  as 
once  was  said  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  “The 
honors  which  other  men  had  given  him  were 
unimportant;  the  opportunities  he  had  given 
to  other  men  to  become  free  were  all  that 
really  counted.” 


Governor  Brown  Makes  Eloquent  Case  for 
Proposed  National  Resources  and  Con¬ 
servation  Act  of  1960 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  coauthor  with  the  eminent 
and  respected  senior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  Senator  Murray,  of  his  proposed 
Resources  and  Conservation  Act  of  1S60, 
S.  2549,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  be 
adopted  by  this  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  State  of  California,  through  our 
distinguished  Governor,  has  lined  up  ac¬ 
tively  in  support  of  this  important  legis¬ 
lation.  Governor  Brown’s  statement  on 
S.  2549,  which  he  presented  in  person  on 
January  26  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  is  clear 
and  convincing  testimony.  I  hereby  offer 
it  for  publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Regarding  S.  3549,  by  Hon.  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Brown,  Governor  of  California, 
Before  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.,  January 
26,  1960 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  your 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you.  I  especially  am  grateful  for  the 
honor  and  courtesy  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  by  convening  at  this  time  to  hear  my 
statement. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  full  resource  de¬ 
velopment  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  An 
inventory  and  program  for  national  resource 
development  becomes  increasingly  necessary 
with  the  addition  of  our  two  newest  States 
and  their  different  types  and  abundance  of 
natural  resources. 

This  bill  provides  the  method  for  coordi¬ 
nating  Ihformation  and  policies  which  can 
lead  to  a  sound  and  positive  approach  to  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  As 
I  have  already  written  Senator  Murray,  pop¬ 
ulation  is  multiplying  beyond  any  earlier 
estimates,  our  needs  for  food,  water  and  oth¬ 
er  natural  resources  are  spiraling.  Nothing 
on  the  domestic  scene  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
than  sound  policies  and  effective  programs 
to  make  use  of  our  multitudinous  natural 
resources,  land,  water,  energy,  air,  minerals, 
forests  and  fisheries. 

To  illustrate  by  1950  in  comparison  to  1900 
the  American  people  were  taking  from  the 
earth:  2'/2  times  more  bituminous  coal;  3 y2 
times  more  iron  ore;  4  times  more  zinc; 
26  times  more  natural  gas;  30  times  more 
crude  oil.  Since  1900,  the  total  withdrawal 
of  water  has  doubled  about  every  25  years. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  if  I  defer  for  a 
few  minutes  some  comments  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  legislation  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation  and  speak  more  specifically 


about  the  West  and  the  West’s  role  in  the 
future  of  our  country.  This  is  the  geographic 
area  that  offers  the  elbowroom  for  popula¬ 
tion  and  economic  expansion.  Its  proper 
development  is  vital  to  our  survival  as  a 
world  power. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  life  in  the  West  and 
I  have  witnessed  what  has  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  perhaps  the  greatest  mass 
migration  of  human  beings  in  history.  The 
West  has  been  able  to  absorb  this  tremen¬ 
dous  influx  of  new  residents,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  vast  expanse  of  virgin  lands,  but 
also  because  of  enlightened  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  in  its  natural  resources  during  the 
thirties  and  forties. 

However,  especially  in  the  years  since  1952, 
the  Federal  administration’s  perspective  of 
the  national  necessity  for  westward  expan¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  become  dim  and  dis¬ 
torted.  Preoccupation  with  budget-balanc¬ 
ing  and  an  almost  servile  eagerness  to  bend 
to  the  will  of  selfish  interests  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  vision  and  courage.  The  pioneer 
has  been  replaced  by  the  budgeteer.  High 
interest  rates  have  become  more  important 
than  high  dams. 

The  development  of  the  West — a  great 
storehouse  of  natural  resources — is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity  for  the  entire  Nation. 
America’s  booming  population  demands 
more  space  for  economic  expansion,  for  liv¬ 
ing  area,  and  for  recreation.  Just  space  it¬ 
self  is  an  increasingly  precious  and  scarce 
resource  for  human  existence  in  this  age  of 
mounting  urban  density,  air  pollution,  and 
traffic  congestion. 

Already  the  country’s  expanding  popula¬ 
tion  is  spreading  over  the  wide  reach  of  the 
West.  The  census  of  our  11  Western  States 
is  growing  at  almost  twice  the*  rate  of  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  this  is  just 
the  beginning. 

Failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to  re¬ 
cognize  and  prepare  more  fully  for  this 
irrepressible  westward  movement  could  have 
disastrous  economic  and  social  effects  on 
every  section  of  the  Nation.  •  Preparing  the 
West  for  the  vast  new  populace  certain  to 
rise  there  is  essential  for  a  nation  whose 
population  is  expected  to  soar  to  370  million 
within  just  50  years.  There  can  be  no  relief 
from  that  situation  if  the  basic  development 
of  the  West  is  allowed  to  stagnate  for  lack 
of  resource  programs.  In  the  Bast,  the 
South,  and  Midwest,  it  would  mean  increas¬ 
ingly  overcrowded  urban  areas  and  an  ulti¬ 
mate  ceiling  on  national  development. 

Fortunately,  this  need  not  happen.  Fed¬ 
eral  investment  in  the  water  resources  of 
the  11  Western  States  will  pay  huge  divi¬ 
dends  in  terms  of  ample  living  space,  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  and  industrial  expansion  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  an  ever-growing  citi¬ 
zenry.  All  of  that  will  help  provide  and 
spread  the  revenue  base  for  the  public  serv¬ 
ices  necessary  for  our  increasingly  complex 
society.  Federal  investment  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  water  resources  will  also  pay  off 
by  providing  flood  control  which  would  save 
countless  lives  and  prevent  untold  millions 
of  dollars  in  property  damage.  Finally,  it 
will  stimulate  to  a  tremendous  degree  a 
booming  recreation  industry  that  is  contrib¬ 
uting  substantially  to  our  national  economy, 
and  can  do  so  far  more  in  the  age  of  shorter 
working  hours  which  lies  ahead. 

It  is  simply  good  business  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  and  invest  in  the 
vast  potential  of  the  West  in  the  interest  of 
the  entire  national  economy.  A  study  based 
on  Federal  Internal  Revenue  collections  re¬ 
veals  that  farmers  and  townspeople  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  western  reclamation  proj¬ 
ects  paid  $340  million  in  income  taxes  during 
the  1958  fiscal  year.  A  very  sizeable  share  of 
those  payments  came  from  non-farm  resi¬ 
dents  whose  occupations  stemmed  from  irri¬ 
gation  farming  activities.  Federal  taxes  from 
those  areas  alone  have  totalled  $3  y2  billion 
since  1940,  11  percent  more  than  was  spent 
for  project  construction  since  the  start  of  the 


reclamation  program  in  1902.  These  tax  pay¬ 
ments  are  in  addition  to  regular  project  re¬ 
payments  which  return,  in  the  form  of  water 
and  power  revenues,  92  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  for  reclamation  projects. 

The  benefits  of  western  development  are 
manifest  for  the  entire  nation  in  private  as 
well  as  public  ways.  Thus,  a  growing  and 
prosperous  West  provides  a  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  and  more  lucrative  market  for  east¬ 
ern  industries.  The  $53  billion  market  of  the 
Western  States  was  three  times  the  export 
market  of  the  United  States  in  1956. 

For  example,  the  turbines,  the  generators, 
the  complex  electrical  equipment  necessary 
for  western  water  power  projects  spell  jobs, 
prosperity  and  a  broader  tax  base  in  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.Y.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
and  other  eastern  and  midwestern  manufac¬ 
turing  centers. 

Similar  benefits  also  will  accrue  to  the 
entire  Nation  as  a  result  of  informed  and  in¬ 
telligent  development  of  fish  and  wildlife 
programs,  the  proper  use  of  our  vast  forests 
and  rangelands  and  national  and  regional 
parks,  throughout  America. 

Important  as  this  legislation  is  to  the  West, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  the  entire 
Nation.  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  during  the  next  50  years. 
They  will  not  be  met  by  the  shortsighted 
policies  of  the  past  7  years.  Full  employment 
of  our  people  in  the  years  ahead  demands 
full  employment  of  our  natural  resources. 

And  may  I  at  this  point  commend  your 
committee.  Senator  Murray,  for  the  far¬ 
sighted  attitude  you  have  taken  not  only 
toward  the  development  of  our  own  Nation’s 
natural  resources,  but  also  in  studying  the 
relative  rate  of  progress  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  resource  development. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  recent 
intensive  study  made  by  your  committee  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  water  resource  development'  programs 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  venture  the 
prediction  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  rate  of 
development  of  our  natural  resources  and  of 
our  productive  capacity  could  have  more 
effect  on  the  standing  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  than  our 
progress  in  missile  development,  for  our 
storehouse  of  natural  resources  and  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  these  resources  wisely  provide  the 
real  foundation  for  the  strength  and  con¬ 
tinued  vigor  of  our  Nation. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  so- 
called  undeveloped  nations  of  the  world — 
nations  which  in  most  cases  are  not  yet  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  East  or  the  West — may  be  more 
impressed  by  the  manner  and  rate  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  natural  resources  than  our 
armed  might. 

So,  I  commend  your  committee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  your  study  of 
the  Russian  program  of  water  resource  de¬ 
velopment.  I  have  read  your  subcommittee's 
report  with  great  interest,  yet  also  with 
great  concern.  It  is  most  disturbing  and 
disheartening  to  learn  that  the  Russians’ 
present  rate  of  growth  in  electric  power  ca¬ 
pacity  is  faster  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  deplorable,  too,  to  learn  that  the 
Russians  have  built  bigger  dams,  bigger  tur¬ 
bines,  and  longer  and  higher  voltage  trans¬ 
mission  lines  than  we  have. 

For  many  years  we  took  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Grand  Coulee  was  the  world’s  largest 
dam.  Today,  a  Russian  dam  already  in  op¬ 
eration  has  relegated  Grand  Coulee  to  the 
No.  2  position,  and  soon  another  Russian 
dam  will  lower  Grand  Coulee  to  the  third 
position. 

It  is  significant  that  much  of  the  Russians’ 
progress  and  the  slippage  in  our  program  have 
taken  place  during  the  period  when  our  ad¬ 
ministration  has  expounded  the  backward 
looking,  unproductive,  no  new  starts  policy — 
a  policy  which  the  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  reverse  only  this  year  as  the  elections 
approach.  While  the  Russians,  on  their  side 
of  the  Bering  Sea,  have  proceeded  with  vigor 
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In  building  massive  dams  and  water  resource 
projects,  we  have  just  begun,  under  the 
prodding  of  a  Democratic  Congress,  to  plan 
the  giant  Rampart  Canyon  project  on  our 
side  of  the  Bering  Sea,  in  Alaska. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  needed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Russians  or  any  other  nation 
to  think  in  big  terms  and  act  in  big  terms. 
I  do  not  believe  we  need  such  examples  to¬ 
day.  The  challenge  is  clearly  here,  if  we  but 
face  up  to  it.  In  our  great  and  expansive 
West,  different  time  zones  and  different  river 
flow  conditions  make  obvious  the  need  for 
interconnections  of  our  regional  power  sys¬ 
tems.  We  need  extra  high  voltage  transmis¬ 
sion  systems  which  will  be  operated  on  a 
common  carrier  principle  to  transmit  power 
generated  by  both  public  and  private  power 
utilities.  Such  long  distance  transmission 
lines  would  not  only  make  possible  more 
effective  utilization  of  our  water  resources, 
but  also  would  provide  for  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  our  fossil  fuels.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  crying  need  for  giant  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities,  a  recent  report  of  the  Bon¬ 
neville  Power  Administration  calls  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  interconnection  between 
the  great  Northwest  and  northern  California 
systems. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  West 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  such  myopic  planning — planning 
that  does  not  show  faith  in  our  future.  This 
week,  therefore,  I  am  ordering  the  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  State  of  California  of  a  consult¬ 
ing  engineering  firm  to  make  a  study  of  plans 
for  a  truly  adequate  extra  high  voltage  trans¬ 
mission  interconnection  between  the  Bonne¬ 
ville  Power  and  Central  Valley  systems.  I  am 
hopeful  that  other  affected  States  will  join 
in  such  a  study.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  in  building 
any  tie  line  between  our  regions,  first  rights 
to  any  usable  power  should  remain  in  the 
region  of  origin  for  use  by  both  public  and 
private  agencies. 

The  need  for  planning  and  building  high 
voltage  regional  interconnections  in  the 
West — and,  in  fact,  the  entire  country — is 
but  one  example  of  the  need  for  the  bill 
which  is  being  discussed  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  today. 

To  summarize.  Senate  bill  2549  gives 
promise  that  future  Federal  resource  pro¬ 
grams  will  receive  the  national  attention  they 
deserve  and  it  holds  out  the  promise  that 
resource  development  programs  will  be  de¬ 
vised  on  a  scale  and  scope  that  the  Nation’s 
welfare  demands. 

In  closing  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
advice  inscribed  on  the  wall  behind  the 
Speaker’s  chair  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives: 

“Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  this  land; 
call  forth  its  power;  build  up  its  institutions; 
promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered.” 


MacArthur  Is  Authentic  American 
Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Fall 


River  (Mass.)  Herald-News  In  praise  of 
the  outstanding  services  to  the  Nation 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

MacArthur  Is  Authentic  American  Hero 

General  MacArthur’s  80th  birthday  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  express  again 
its  appreciation  of  the  Immense  services  he 
has  rendered  it.  The  general  has  always  been 
a  controversial  figure.  His  personality  has 
little  of  the  charm  and  warmth  that  made 
President  Eisenhower  a  hero  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  But  there  have  been  few,  if 
any,  substantial  criticisms  of  MacArthur  as 
a  general.  He  has  been  a  military  man,  first 
and  last,  and  it  is  as  &  great  general  that 
he  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  political 
controversies  in  which  he  was  involved  have 
been  forgotten. 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  strategy  which 
led  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific.  He  dominated  that  sector 
of  World  War  II  as  the  European  theater 
was  never  dominated  by  any  one  man.  In 
war  victory  is  all-important.  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  won.  Furthermore,  he  won  against 
great  odds.  His  achievement  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  is  as  great  in  its  field  as  any 
achievement  of  this  warlike  century. 

Beyond  that,  however.  General  MacArthur 
displayed  a  remarkable  capacity  as  the 
American  administrator  of  Japan  when  the 
United  States  entered  that  conquered 
country.  It  had  been  supposed  that  Mac¬ 
Arthur  would  be  arrogant  and  dictatorial, 
and  that  he  would  make  American-Japanese 
relations  worse  instead  of  better.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  happened.  He  showed  a  real 
flair  for  handling  the  extremely  delicate  re¬ 
lations  between  the  occupation  forces  and 
the  Japanese.  He  was  conciliatory  and 
friendly.  As  much  as  to  anyone,  the  present 
accord  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  due  to  him. 

MacArthur  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  great 
heroes,  and  Americans  everywhere  will  hope 
that  he  will  have  many  years  more  to  enjoy 
the  continued  respect  and  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen. 


Texas  Banker  Heads  Commission  To  Plan 
Banking  Centennial  in  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  1963,  when  the  banks  of  America 
observe  the  centennial  of  commercial 
banking,  they  will  have  had  the  benefit 
of  several  years  of  intensive  work  by  a 
committee  headed  by  a  Texas  banker, 
Mr.  Ben  Wooten,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dallas. 

It  is  wholly  fitting  that  American 
bankers  should  have  tapped  Ben  Wooten 
for  this  important  job.  He  is  a  man 
to  whom  important  jobs  naturally 
gravitate,  as  those  who  know  him  best 
long  ago  learned.  In  addition  to  being 
a  genius  in  the  field  of  finance,  Mr. 
Wooten  is  a  grand  human  being,  a  citi¬ 
zen  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  good 
government,  and  one  who  has  made  vast 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  his 
city  and  his  State. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  recently 
published  an  article  telling  some  of  the 
goals  Mr.  Wooten  hopes  to  see  attained 


'in  the  centennial  observance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  banking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  informative,  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dec.  10, 
1959] 

Wooten  Heads  Banking’s  1963  Centennial 
(By  A1  Altwegg) 

Headed  by  Dallas  banker  Ben  Wooten, 
American  banking  is  currently  girding  itself 
for  its  biggest  effort. 

In  1963,  the  banks  of  America  will  observe 
their  centennial  under  the  slogan  “100  Years 
of  Commercial  Banking.”  Already  a  full  year 
of  planning  work  has  gone  into  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

Heading  the  planning  is  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  set  up  by  th&  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  Mr.  Wooten  calls  “the  heaviest 
banker  committee  that’s  ever  been  ap¬ 
pointed." 

Too  modestly,  he  adds,  “Of  course,  the 
chairman — he’s  a  lightweight.” 

But  he  proves  the  importance  that  the 
Nation’s  bankers  are  attaching  to  the  cen¬ 
tennial  by  pointing  out  that  he  has  on  his 
committee  real  heavyweights  like  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank  of  America  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Nation’s  biggest  bank,  and  the 
president  of  New  York’s  Chase-Manhattan 
Bank,  the  second  biggest. 

Entirely  independent  of  the  centennial 
celebration,  Mr.  Wooten  will  also  head  the 
ABA’s  World  Monetary  Conference  in  Harri- 
man,  N.Y.,  next  March. 

Mr.  Wooten  outlined  plans  for  American 
banking’s  centennial  in  a  speech  at  the  ABA 
convention  in  Miami  Beach  the  end  of 
October. 

“Few  people  consider  the  fact  that  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  granted  directly  and  indirectly 
by  banks,  keeps  the  levers  clacking,  the 
wheels  whirring,  and  the  goods  rolling  off 
the  assembly  line,"  he  said. 

Discussing  his  point  Wednesday,  he  said 
he  thought  the  big  thing  Russia’s  Khru¬ 
shchev  learned  on  his  recent  U.S.  visit  was 
the  importance  of  consumer  credit. 

Mr.  Wooten  noted  that  just  2  weeks  after 
Khrushchev  returned  to  Russia,  a  system  of 
consumer  credit  was  started  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  U.S.S.R. 

What  the  banks  of  the  Nation  hope  to  do 
in  1963  is  bring  home  that  same  lesson  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  occasion  being  observed  will  be  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  National  Banking 
Act  of  the  United  Stgtes,  which  created  the 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Curerncy  and 
provided  for  chartering  commercial  national 
banks. 

The  observance  will  be  sparked  locally  by 
banks  in  almost  every  metropolis  and  hamlet 
in  the  country,  with  talks  before  service 
clubs,  essay  contests,  commemorative  stamps 
and  coins,  proclamations,  and  a  factual  his¬ 
tory  of  banking  to  be  written  by  experts 
starting  in  the  near  future. 

“What  we  want  is  for  people  other  than 
bankers  to  put  banking  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  and  tell  folks  what  they  find,”  Mr. 
Wooten  said. 

He  believes  that  banking  can  stand  such 
close  scrutiny  by  outsiders  and  come  out 
looking  like  the  constructive  force  in  the 
economy  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Wooten  says  that  U.S.  banking  was 
until  very  recently  the  only  system  in  the 
world  where  the  individual  can  walk  in  and 
do  business  directly  with  the  banks. 

“Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  bank  so 
close  to  the  individual  and  the  individual 
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so  close  to  the  bank  as  in  the  United  States,” 
he  says. 

And  he  emphasizes  that  it  was  only  last 
year  that  banks  in  England  began  making 
consumer  loans  for  the  purchase  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  goods  to  individuals. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  banks 
do  much  such  financing. 

In  his  own  bank,  Mr.  Wooten  said  he  found 
that  56,310  individuals  had  consumer  loans 
last  Thursday. 

One  think  Mr.  Wooten  would  like  to  see 
changed,  as  a  result  of  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  in  1963,  is  the  “prejudiced  folklore” 
about  banks  that  is  reflected  in  those  western 
movies  in  which  the  banker  is  so  often  a 
villain. 

He  might  even  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
Hollywood  produces  adult  westerns  in  which 
a  banker  rides  up  in  the  last  scene  on  the 
white  horse  of  the  hero  and  wearing  a  white 

hat. 


Lester  S.  Moody 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  Hon.  Lester  S.  Moody,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  received  one  of  the  U.S. 
Army’s  highest  awards,  the  Decoration 
for  Outstanding  Civilian  Service,  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce  banquet  held  last 
Thursday  night  in  the  Bon  Air  Hotel 
at  Augusta.  Mr.  Moody  is  the  first  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southeast  to  be  chosen  for 
this  honor  which  he  richly  deserves. 

The  engraved  medal  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  citation: 

For  outstanding  service  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  connection  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  civil  works  activities  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Army’s  military  mission  in  the  State 
of  Georgia.  From  1926  to  1959,  as  secretary 
of  the  Augusta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Moody  has  successfully  promoted  broader 
knowledge  and  deeper  interest  in  the  water 
resources  in  the  Southeast. 

His  eminent  record  of  civil  and  patriotic 
service,  his  sterling  character,  and  long¬ 
standing  relationships  with  the  military  serv¬ 
ice  place  him  in  a  position  of  such  stature 
that. his  Influence  is  widely  known  and  felt. 

In  this  connection,  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle  of  January  30  had  a  splendid  edi¬ 
torial,  “Deserved  Recognition,”  which  I 
wish  to  include  at  this  point  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks: 

Deserved  Recognition 

Few  people  in  any  community  are  more 
deserving  of  recognition  and  honor  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  than  is  Lester  S.  Moody,  the  able 
and  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Augusta 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  friends,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  city  at  Urge  are  pleased  that 
the  U.S.  Army  has  given  to  him  its  highest 
award  for  outstanding  civilian  service. 

The  medal  and  citation  for  this  service 
was  presented  to  him  Thursday  night  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
by  Maj.  Gen.  F.  M.  Albrecht,  division  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  South  Atlantic  division,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  praised  Mr. 
Moody  in  the  highest  terms  possible  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  area. 

Not  only  in  his  unflagging  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  development  of  the  Savannah  River 


and  the  water  resources  of  the  area  has 
Mr.  Moody  rendered  conspicuous  service  to 
the  community.  He  has  devoted  time  and 
energy  to  all  plans  for  Augusta’s  progress 
and  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  friend  to 
many  has  earned  the  admiration  and  af¬ 
fection  of  Augustans  familiar  with  his  tire¬ 
less  efforts. 

The  Chronicle  joins  the  Army  in  saluting 
this  outstanding  citizen  of  Augusta. 


Tribute  to  John  W.  Kemp,  Recipient  of 
Annual  Award  to  Outstanding  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Person  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
awards  a  trophy  as  a  special  honor  to  a 
physically  handicapped  American  who 
has  surmounted  his  or  her  own  handi¬ 
cap  to  become  a  useful  American  citizen; 
who  has  also  helped  to  encourage,  in¬ 
spire,  or  facilitate  the  employment  of 
other  handicapped  Americans. 

The  President’s  trophy — a  beautiful 
sterling  silver  plaque,  mounted  on  a  ma¬ 
hogany  base — is  the  handiwork  of  the 
students  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crip¬ 
pled  and  Disabled,  New  York  City. 

Regardless  of  sex,  age,  race,  creed,  or 
formal  education,  any  such  physically 
disabled  American  citizen  is  eligible  for 
nomination  as  the  Handicapped  Ameri¬ 
can  of  the  Year. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  individual,  Mr.  John  W.  Kemp — a 
candidate  for  the  President’s  trophy — 
who  received  the  award  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  physically  handicapped  person  in 
Wisconsin.  By  grit,  courage,  and  spirit, 
Mr.  Kemp  has  done  a  splendid  job  not 
only  in  achieving  a  personal  triumph 
over  a  handicap — multiple  sclerosis — but 
also  in  making  a  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  his  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
brief  resume  of  Mr.  Kemp’s  triumphant 
battle  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  W.  Kemp,  Assistant  Cashier  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Personnel,  Marine  National 

Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Kemp  has  been  afflicted  with  multiple 
sclerosis  for  the  past  22  years  and  has  been 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for  approximately 
9  years. 

He  has  been  employed  at  the  Marine  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  for  the  past  25  years,  starting  as 
a  clerk,  but  in  spite  of  his  affliction,  he  has 
risen  to  his  present  position.  His  influence 
has  been  felt  by  many  individuals,  who  have 
contacted  him.  He  possesses  a  wonderful 
personality  and  radiates  confidence  to  others 
who  are  handicapped. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  a  happily  married  man  and 
the  father  of  one  daughter,  who  is  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Marquette  University. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  for  the  past  4  years  and  a 
vice  president  for  the  past  year.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  work  for  the  community 
chest  and  other  charitable  affairs. 
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Walter  Trohan’s  “Report  From 
*  Washington” 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau,  on  the 
launching  of  his  new  column  “Report 
From  Washington,”  which  will  appear  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  3  days  a  week  start¬ 
ing  today. 

I  am  indeed  very  happy  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Trohan,  who  has  observed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  Washington  and 
followed  the  activities  of  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  throughout  the  world, 
has  agreed  to  prepare  such  a  column  for 
his  newspaper. 

There  are  very  few  men  in  the  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity  who  have  had  as  much 
experience  and  knowledge  about  the 
functions  of  our  Federal  Government  as 
has  Mr.  Trohan.  Mr.  Trohan’s  pene¬ 
trating  articles  have  brought  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Midwest  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  Government  for  well  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  most 
complicated  form  of  government  ever 
devised  by  man;  these  complexities  are 
a  natural  phenomenon  of  a  nation  which 
attempts,  above  all,  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
dividual  freedoms  and  liberties  of  its 
people.  But,  we,  as  Americans,  can  ap¬ 
preciate  and  respect  these  complexities 
only  as  long  as  the  individual  American 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
significance.  Throughout  the  years  Mr. 
Trohan  has  fearlessly  interpreted  our 
intricate  structure  of  government  for  his 
readers,  and  I  am  sure  that  because  of 
his  efforts  the  people  of  my  own  com¬ 
munity  will  be  better  able  to  understand 
their  obligations  as  citizens. 

I  wish  Mr.  Trohan  many  years  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  venture,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  include  in  today’s  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  his  first  column: 

Report  From  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  January  31. — With  this  effort 
a  reporter  for  more  than  three  decades  un¬ 
willingly  makes  his  bow  as  a  columnist. 
More  than  a  year  of  resistance  to  editorial 
reason  ends  herewith  in  acceptance  of  the 
terrifying  prospect  of  trying  to  fill  yawning 
columns  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  with  informative  and,  if  possible, 
entertaining  observations  on  the  Washington 
and  world  scenes. 

There  is  no  joy  or  woe  of .  the  political 
animal  that  I  do  not  know.  Please  bear  with 
the  personal  pronoun  in  this  initial  column, 
because  an  explanation  would  seem  to  be  in 
order.  I  have  lived  among  politicians  in  this 
and  other  capitals  continuously  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  eaten 
their  bread  and  salt  and  drunk  their  water 
and  wine.  I  have  deathwatched  elections 
and  danced  at  the  joyous  nuptials  of  in¬ 
augurals.  I  have  shared  thousands  of  con¬ 
fidences  and  listened  to  millions  of  words. 

I  have  been  guilty  of  stringing  lofty  plati¬ 
tudes  and  pious  incantations  together  for 
politicians  so  that  they  might  shine  before 
their  fellow  men.  What  is  worse,  I  have  had 
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to  listen  without  protest  while  they  boast¬ 
fully  claimed  what  I  put  together  as  their 
own.  Not  only  have  I  nursed  %heir  minds, 
but  I  have  also  nursed  their  egos,  which  has 
made  me  something  of  an  expert  on  travel  in 
outer  space.  I  have  written  their  lives, 
chronicling  their  most  shining  deeds  and 
their  darkest  hours. 

LIKES  POLITICIANS  BUT  RESPECTS  FEW 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  like  politicians, 
but  I  can  respect  very  few.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  many  politicians  seriously  and  impossi¬ 
ble  to  take  them  as  seriously  as  they  would 
like.  Every  politician  likes  to  regard  him¬ 
self  as  the  irresistible  charmer,  a  dragon-slay¬ 
ing  hero  after  the  manner  of  St.  George,  and 
the  immovable  man  of  principle.  All  too 
often  they  are  all  too  ordinary,  even  as  you 
and  I.  We  should  not  glorify  their  shenan¬ 
igans  even  though  we  must  suffer  them  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  the  ideal  leader  will 
spring  from  their  number. 

The  pace  on  national  and  international 
sciences  has  become  so  hectic  and  the  tempo 
of  modern  life  so  demanding  that  it  would 
seem  columns  of  comment  and  interpretation 
are  necessary.  This  is  in  itself  a  tremendous 
responsibility  because  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  act  that  can  be  performed 
by  one  who  assumes  the  role  of  interpreter 
is  to  say,  “I  believe  this  to  be  true”  or  ‘‘I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  false.” 

For  many  years  I  have  served  joyously, 
and  not  without  profit,  as  your  eyes  and  ears. 
I  have  been  present  where  you  could  not  be 
and  reported  on  what  you  wanted  to  know. 
Now,  I  undertake  to  instruct.  All  the 
greatest  rewards  of  teaching  and  all  the 
dire  penalties  of  misinformation  hang  about 
the  act  of  passing  judgment  on  matters 
which  are  far  easier  merely  to  relate. 

FINDS  JUDGMENT  OF  TRUTH  IS  NOT  EASY 

It  is  not  easy  to  sit  in  judgment  on  truth. 
Pontius  Pilate  jested  and  washed  his  hands, 
because  he  could  not  recognize  truth.  Truth 
is  difficult  to  recognize,  which  is  why  some 
enterpreters  differ,  although  others  refuse 
truth  recognition  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves. 

Truth  should  never  be  betrayed  by  those 
charged  with  the  duty  to  inform  or  interpret. 
Truth  is  our  most  important  possession.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  heard  Pope  John  XXIII  ex¬ 
press  the  wish,  in  a  Vatican  audience,  that 
when  newspaper  men  come  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  and  are  about  to  face  God  in 
judgment  they  will  be  able  to  look  back 
and  say  in  fulfilling  their  mission  they  faith¬ 
fully  served  the  cause  of  truth. 

This  service  to  truth  is  no  easy  obligation. 
It  is  something  to  be  assumed  with  awe  and 
reverence.  In  my  case  the  prospect  is  not 
a  little  frightening.  Writing  a  column  is  a 
challenge  of  itself  because  it  involves  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  new  technique — in  my  case  at  a 
comparatively  late  date.  But,  difficult  as  it 
is  to  write,  it  is  far,  far  more  difficult  to 
think.  If  I  fail,  and  well  I  might,  it  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  trying,  but  more  importantly 
it  will  not  be  because  of  deliberate  outrage  of 
truth. 


Tribute  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  Mis¬ 
sourians  are  justly  proud  of  their  many 
fine  newspapers  and,  of  course,  of  their 
internationally  famous  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 


One  of  the  outstanding  Missouri  news¬ 
papers  is  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
winner  of  many  journalistic  prizes  and 
known  over  the  Nation  as  a  fearless,  hon¬ 
est,  objective  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Mexico,  Mo.,  Evening 
Ledger  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger, 
Nov.  24,  1959] 

A  Great  Newspaper  Is  a  Great  Public 
Servant 

The  importance  of  a  great  newspaper  not 
only  to  its  community  and  State  but  to  the 
Nation  should  never  be  discounted. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  such  a  publication.  You  may  not 
agree  with  its  political  attitude,  but  to  be  a 
great  newspaper  it  must  be  honest  in  its 
policy,  objective  in  its  presentation  of  the 
news.  It  must  have  integrity  in  its  editorial 
thinking. 

But  it  must  also  be  fearless  in  its  defense 
of  the  public’s  interest,  unswayed  by  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  or  personal  considerations. 
Nothing  will  cause  it  to  deviate  from  its  re¬ 
sponsible  and  constructive  activities. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  fulfills  the 
category  adequately  in  every  way.  Alert  in 
defense  of  the  public’s  interest  in  all  fields. 
Its  activities  in  safeguarding  Government 
from  the  infestation  or  control  by  hoodlums 
and  racketeers  has  been  marked  over  the 
years.  It  had  much  to  do  with  cleaning  up 
the  Pendergast  situation,  which  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  this  State  not  so  many  years 
ago.  It  has  made  it  too  hot  for  the  hood¬ 
lums  to  take  over  Missouri’s  largest  metrop¬ 
olis.  It  watches  the  public’s  interest  at  the 
State  capital  with  alert  attention. 

There  are  other  great  papers,  but  just  now 
we  are  talking  about  our  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  of  which  as  a  Missourian  we  are 
justly  proud.  A  great  public  servant. 


John  J.  O’Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  John  J.  O’Connor  removed  one  of  the 
colorful  and  dynamic  figures  who  served 
in  Congress  in  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  a 
powerful  orator  and  persuasive  in  de¬ 
bate.  No  “rubber  stamp”  was  John. 
He  disliked  many  of  the  Roosevelt  pro¬ 
posals  and  never  hesitated  to  express 
himself  forcefully.  He  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  useful  role  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  discussing  fully  all  questions  in 
the  days  when  the  Republicans  were  so 
weak  in  numbers.  His  independence 
and  frankness  brought  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  F.D.R.,  and  he  was  singled 
out  to  be  purged  together  with  Senator 
Millard  Tydings  and  Senator  George,  of 
Georgia.  John  was  the  only  successful 
purge  of  that  year  and  that  by  a  very 
small  margin. 

John  was  chairman  of  the  “fighting 
Rules  Committee”  of  that  time  of  which 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member.  That 


fact  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
in  Raynham,  a  town  in  my  district, 
brought  us  into  close  friendship.  I  knew 
well  his  brother  Basil,  a  law  partner  of 
President  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  his  fine  family.  Ardent 
Democrats  but  they  always  voted  for  me 
for  Congress.  His  good  mother,  when 
over  80,  hired  a  taxi  to  go  to  the  polls  to 
help  me  in  one  of  my  more  exciting 
campaigns. 

When  I  last  saw  him  a  year  ago  I  rea¬ 
lized  he  appeared  to  be  not  as  well  as  he 
was  in  the  old  days  but  nothing  of  an 
alarming  nature. 

John  J.  O’Connor  was  an  outstanding 
Congressman  and  a  great  American. 
He  served  his  country  with  great  ability 
during  a  tempestuous  period.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  him  regret  keenly  his  pass¬ 
ing.  To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


Claims  Court  No  Place  for  Mr.  Durfee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  Nashville  Tennessean,  a  newspaper 
with  an  outstanding  national  reputation, 
on  January  30,  1960.  This  editorial  op¬ 
poses  the  nomination  of  James  Durfee, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the 
position,  which  requires  a  highly  tech¬ 
nical  and  specialized  background. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean’s  interest  in 
this  judgeship  is  particularly  pertinent, 
because  the  man  whom  Durfee  would 
succeed  on  the  court  if  his  nomination 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  is  retired 
Judge  Benjamin  H.  Littleton,  a  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Judge  Littleton,  as  the  edito¬ 
rial  points  out,  was  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Court  of  Claims. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Claim  Court  No  Place  for  Mr.  Durfee 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  is 
weighing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  James  Dur¬ 
fee,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
thanks  to  Senator  William  Proxmire,  there 
are  heavy  opposition  arguments  to  weigh. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  raised  questions 
about  Mr.  Durfee,  both  on  the  grounds  of 
qualifications  and  violations  of  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  agency  he  heads.  And  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Senator  has  documented  instances  in 
which  Mr.  Durfee  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
airlines  which  has  cases  pending  before  his 
board  for  weekend  golfing  trips  and  airlines 
flights  to  Mexico,  Rome  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  further  argued  that 
Mr.  Durfee’s,  a  native  of  his  own  State,  lacks 
the  technical  training  and  experience  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  a  point  Mr.  Durfee  and  his 
supporters  can’t  challenge  very  well. 
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Mr.  Durfee  would  succeed  Judge  Benjamin 
H.  Littleton,  who  served  as  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  for  middle  Tennessee,  special  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Treasury  Department,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  and  later  chairman  of  the 
tax  court  of  the  United  States  before  joining 
the  claims  court.  In  contrast,  Mr.  Durfee 
has  no  tax  or  government  claim  experience, 
no  actual  judicial  experience,  or  any  sub¬ 
stantial  background  in  claims  matters. 

A  court  in  which  the  largest  and  most  tech¬ 
nical  civil  cases  in  America  are  decided  is  no 
place  for  one  lacking  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  legal  skill.  The  judiciary  sub¬ 
committee  thus  cannot  escape  the  obvious: 
Mr.  Durfee  won’t  do. 


Representative  Olin  E.  Teague  Honored 
by  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y  OP 

HON.  ERWIN  MITCHELL 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  real  pleasures  I  have  had  in  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  privilege  of  being  associated  with, 
and  serving  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Olin 
E.  Teague,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affairs.  As  we  know,  his 
combat  record  with  the  Army  during 
World  War  II  was  outstanding.  His 
reputation  for  courage,  ability,  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  just  plain  hard  work  is  both 
well  known  and  well  deserved.  Through 
my  close  association  with  him,  I  have 
come  to  admire  and  respect  him  and  to 
consider  him  a  warm  personal  friend. 
During  his  career,  Olin  Teague  has  had 
many  high  honors  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  is  now  the  recipient  of  another, 
which  I  am  sure  will  give  him  more 
genuine  satisfaction  than  any  of  the 
many  awards  that  he  has  earned. 

For  his  fine  work  in  the  field  of  vet¬ 
eran’s  affairs  and  more  particularly  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  small  group  of 
veterans  most  deserving  of  the  Nation’s 
gratitude,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  have  presented  to  our  col¬ 
league  from  Texas  a  beautiful  bronze 
plaque,  inscribed  as  follows: 

Presented  to  Olin  E.  Teagtje  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  most  significant  contribution  to 
the  field  of  paraplegia,  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  1959. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  also  to 
include  as  a  part  of  the  extension  of 
my  remarks  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  to  our  esteemed  colleague,  ex¬ 
tending  the  ajyard  to  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc., 

Franlclin  Park,  III. 

Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  13th  national  convention  of 
the  PVA,  held  in  New  York  City  in  July  of 


1959,  unanimously  endorsed  a  resolution  to 
present  our  national  award  to  you  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
veterans. 

The  name  “Speedy”  may  seem  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  title  to  give  to  our  national  award,  but 
the  attitude  of  our  happy-go-lucky  man  in 
the  wheelchair  is  truly  significant  to  us.  Be¬ 
neath  his  carefree  exterior  lies  the  deadly 
serious  business  of  living  which  he  goes 
about  every  day  of  his  life.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  his  attitude 
betrays  the  fact  that  he  can  still  enjoy  those 
parts  of  life  and  society  which  are  still  open 
to  him. 

People  like  you,  Mr.  Teague,  have  enabled 
him  to  develop  this  attitude  by  helping  him 
overcome  obstacles  which  proved  too  big  for 
the  individual  and  his  small  organization. 
Each  and  every  member  of  the  PVA  wants 
you  to  know  their  deep  gratitude  and  hope 
you  will  accept  this  small  token  of  their 
appreciation. 

Ours  is  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Guilfoil,  Jr., 

President. 

Harry  A.  Schweikert,  Jr., 

Legislative  Director. 


A  Lesson  in  Utility  Budgeting — Expendi¬ 
tures  Up,  Rates  Down,  Taxes  Nil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  our  various  budget  officials  in 
the  executive  branch,  the  sound  financial 
operating  record  of  the  Sacramento 
Municipal  Utility  District  in  California. 

This  public  district,  popularly  known 
as  SMUD,  is  not  afraid  of  capital  ex¬ 
pansion  nor  of  the  high  budget  that 
steady  growth  requires.  The  board  of 
directors  of  SMUD  recently  approved  a 
1960  budget  of  more  than  $53  million, 
which  is  about  $10  million  more  than  it 
ever  spent  in  1  year  before;  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  expects  that  its  average 
charge  for  electric  power  will  go  down 
to' 1.37  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  one  of 
the  lowest  retail  rates  in  the  country. 
The  actual  rate  structure  is  unchanged; 
the  decrease  in  the  average  charge  will 
be  due  to  increased  power  usage  in  1960. 

Furthermore,  SMUD  is  able  to  do  this 
without  collecting  any  taxes.  It  finances 
its  large  construction  program,  as  well 
as  all  its  current  operations  and  main¬ 
tenance  work,  entirely  from  revenues. 
This  includes  the  issuance  of  revenue 
bonds  specifically  authorized  by  the 
voters  of  the  district.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  how  this  is  being  done  are  told 
in  a  news  article  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
of  December  20,  1959,  which  I  would  like 
to  offer  for  the  Record.  This  accom¬ 
plishment  certainly  reflects  the  able 
management  of  SMUD  by  its  board  of 
directors  headed  by  Chairman  Royal 
Miller  as  well  as  its  operating  officials 
headed  by  Paul  E.  Shaad,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  chief  engineer,  and  James  K. 
Carr,  assistant  general  manager. 


I  know  that  some  critics  of  public 
power  will  hasten /to  note  that  although 
SMUD  does  not  rely  on  taxes  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  neither  does  it  pay  taxes  to  any 
other  agencies  of  government.  That  is 
true.  But  the  taxpayers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  still  are  better  off  because,  as  the 
article  points  out,  the  net  savings  to  the 
community  due  to  SMUD’s  low  electric 
rates  are  about  double  the  tax  benefits 
that  property  owners  of  the  district 
would  receive  if  the  electric  utility  sys¬ 
tem  were  privately  owned  and  operated. 

I  ask  that  the  news  article  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 

Sets  Record  1960  Budget  eut  Electric 

Rates  Will  Be  Unchanged 
(By  Tom  Arden) 

While  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District  in  1960  will  operate  with  its  highest 
budget  ever,  users  of  the  district’s  electricity 
will  continue  to  enjoy  one  of  the  lowest 
power  rates  in  the  Nation. 

Paul  E.  Shaad,  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  SMUD,  assured  directors  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  change  in  the  rate 
structure  to  finance  next  year’s  expenditure 
program  of  $53,491,000,  up  $10  million  from 
1959. 

SMUD  is  the  only  major  agency  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  County  which  does  not  rely  on  taxes 
for  support.  It  gets  its  revenue  solely  from 
its  power  system.  Electric  energy  sales  in 
1960  are  expected  to  bring  in  $19,442,161,  an 
increase  of  $2,047,000.  Operating  expenses 
for  the  year  are  estimated  at  $10,860,000. 

A  large  chunk  of  the  new  budget — $24,- 
306,000 — will  be  used  for  continuation*  of 
construction  on  SMUD  Upper  American 
River  power  and  water  project. 

BOND  SALE  SET 

SMUD  will  sell  a  second  block  of  revenue 
bonds  in  1960  to  finance  much  of  the  work. 
Work  underway  is  financed  from  the  first 
$25  million  block  sale  from  a  $85  million 
bond  issue  authorized  by  the  voters  in  the 
district  several  years  ago.  Here  again  there 
are  no  taxes  involved.  Revenue  from  power 
sales  will  pay  off  the  bonds. 

According  to  general  manager  Shaad,  the 
key  to  any  successful  electric  system  is  high 
power  usage. 

In  this,  he  noted,  SMUD  rates  among  the 
leaders  in  the  Nation.  In  1960,  Shaad  said, 
SMUD  customers  are  expected  to  use  an 
average  of  9,037  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
energy  compared  to  8,408  in  1959. 

The  per  capita  power  use,  Shaad  added, 
for  SMUD  customers  has  more  than  doubled 
since  January  1,  1947,  when  the  Sacramento 
area  electrical  distribution  system  was  taken 
over  by  the  public  utility  from  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

RATES  GO  DOWN 

SMUD  over  the  years  actually  has  reduced 
power  rates  and  some  residential  electricity 
rates  are  as  much  as  40  percent  lower  than 
customers  would  have  to  pay  if  they  were 
served  by  the  PGE. 

While  SMUD  does  not  pay  taxes,  the  net 
savings  to  the  community  because  of  low 
electric  rates  is  said  to  be  more  than  double 
any  tax  benefit  property  owners  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  would  receive  under  a  privately  owned 
utility. 

Because  of  the  greater  use  of  electricity, 
SMUD  customers  in  1960  will  pay  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.37  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
power  compare  to  1.42  cents  in  1959. 

SMUD’s  present  source  of  power  is  entirely 
from  the  "Federal  Government’s  Central  Val- 
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ley  project.  However.  Shaad’s  budget  mes¬ 
sage  Indicates  the  district  will  have  to  begin 
buying  from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
also  in  1960. 

The  SMUD-CVP  contract  provides  for  a 
maximum  demand  of  290,000  kilowatts.  The 
1960  summer  peak  and  SMUD  is  estimated 
at  317,800  kilowatts  and  next  December’s 
peak  is  expected  to  be  327,100  kilowatts. 

The  district  will  pay  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  about  $6,180,000  for  Central 
Valley  project  power  in  1960  and  about 
$260,000  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

BIG  POWER  USER 

It  is  expected  the  Central  Valley  project 
will  provide  the  district  1,514  million  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  of  energy  and  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  another  30,300,000.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  SMUD’s  Upper  American 
River  hydroelectric  plants  will  get  going  and 
23,500,000  kilowatt-hours  is  expected  from 
this  source  in  1960. 

Total  power  usage  of  1,568,200,000  will  be 
about  200  million  kilowatt-hours  higher  than 
the  amount  used  in  1959. 

The  1960  budget  contemplates  payment  of 
4.08  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for  Central  Val¬ 
ley  project  power  from  the  Government  and 
8.68  mills  for  power  from  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  Shaad  explained,  however,  the  high 
cost  per  kilowatt-hour  from  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  reflects  the  fact  monthly  de¬ 
mand  payments  of  $34,220  are  budgeted  from 
February  through  June  with  no  delivery  of 
power  during  these  months.  * 

The  SMUD  budget  reflects  the  growth  of 
a  district  which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
major  utilities  in  the  Nation. 

The  district  expects  to  add  98  employees 
during  the  year  to  bring  its  total  to  850.  , 

MORE  WORKERS 

Shaad  said  27  new  workers  will  be  needed 
to  meet  distribution  system  construction  and 
maintenance  requirements  forecast  for  1960. 
SMUD  customers  are  expected  to  grow  to 
161,000,  an  increase  of  9,000  for  the  year. 

Eleven  employees  will  be  required  late  in 
the  year  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  district’s  hydroelectric  generation  facili¬ 
ties  in  El  Dorado  County;  16  more  workers 
will  be  needed  for  general  services;  13  for 
the  engineering  department,  and  31  for  the 
increased  workload. 


Recent  U.S.  Trade  Mission  to  Italy 
Termed  a  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  most  gratifying 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Sword,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
his  impression  of  the  recent  U.S.  trade 
mission  to  Italy,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Sword  speaks  from  a  position 
of  wide  and  varied  experience  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  for  many  years,  as  chairman  and 
director  of  Wilkes-Barre’s  Committee  of 
100,  an  organization  that  has  been  very 
successful  in  encouraging  new  industries 
to  locate  in  my  congressional  district  of 
Luzeme  County.  It  is,  indeed,  comfort¬ 
ing  to  know  that  this  mission  to  Italy 
was  a  satisfactory  and  constructive  one. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  January  9,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dan:  First,  I  don’t  think  I  have  offi¬ 
cially  thanked  you,  and  of  course  Gene, 
which  I  hereby  do,  for  the  help  that  you 
were  in  having  me  assigned  to  the  recent 
trade  mission. 

Officially,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  think  you  should  know 
that  whatever  money  you  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  appropriate  for  this  particular  work, 
I  believe  is  money  very,  very  well  spent. 
Excluding  myself,  the  other  three  members 
of  the  trade  mission,  I  am  sure,  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  promoting  American  ideals 
and  ideas,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
talking  to  in  Italy  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  American  business  operates  and 
that  the  pure  food  laws  of  America  apply 
just  as  well  to  American  businessmen  as  to 
exporters  from  Italy.  I  am  sure  in  a  half 
dozen  instances  this  was  a  very  touchy  sub¬ 
ject,  but  when  our  boys  finished,  I  am  sure 
there  was  a  better  understanding. 

I  hope,  in  some  small  way,  I  was  able  to 
make  clear  to  the  leadership  of  southern 
Italy  that  it  is  possible  for  a  distressed  com¬ 
munity  to  do  something  for  itself  rather 
than  be  completely  dependent  upon  the 
Government  for  every  improvement. 

I  think  it  is  a  program  that  could  very 
well  be  expanded  if  possible,  for  it  is  “people 
to  people”  on  a  very  common  ground.  The 
question  and  answer  periods  which  were  held 
on  every  possible  occasion,  I  am  sure  clar¬ 
ified  very  much  in  the  minds  of  southern 
Italian  leadership  how  they  might  go  about 
improving  the  economic  conditions  in  their 
areas  by  some  initiative  on  their  part. 

Again,  I  think  that  this  program  is  very 
worthwhile  and  should  be  given  every  en¬ 
couragement  by  the  Congress.  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  like  to  spell  out  to  you  the  very  efficient 
way  in  which  this  thing  was  handled  by  the 
Department  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  I  assure  you  that  it  was  a  revelation 
to  me  to  see  the  devotion  that  was  given  to 
this  program  by  the  interested  people  from 
the  director  down,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  commended  for  a  job  well  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  O.  Sword. 


Progress  in  Superior,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Nation  enters  the  decade  of  the  1960’s, 
we  look  forward  to  10  years  of  challenge 
and  progress. 

Across  the  country,  forward-looking 
communities  are  laying  constructive 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  future.  Today,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  such  com¬ 
munity — Superior,  Wis.  Possessing  a 
deep,  natural  harbor,  Superior  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  new  economic  life,  par¬ 
ticularly  resulting  from  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  As  a  result 
of  the  opening  of  the  seaway  in  1959,  this 
outstanding  port  has  already  exper¬ 
ienced  a  doubling  of  traffic  in  foreign 


vessels,  stepped-up  grain  and  ore  ship¬ 
ment,  and  extensive  construction. 

However,  the  splendid  community  is 
not  putting  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket. 
As  it  looks  ahead,  plans  are  underway  to 
promote  progress  in  all  aspects  of  com¬ 
plex  economic  life  of  the  community. 

This  requires  planning  in  a  great  many 
fields,  including  finance,  services,  con¬ 
struction,  education,  health,  transporta¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  and  others.  In 
addition,  they  are  designing  and  under¬ 
taking  realistic  plans  for  beautifying  the 
community  and  making  it  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  for  its  citizens. 

Recently  the  Superior  Telegram  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  progress  edition,  en¬ 
titled  “Superior — Opportunity  Unlim¬ 
ited,’  containing  numerous  constructive 
articles  reviewing  the  way  in  which  a 
community  can  take  hold  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  confronting  it  and  move  ahead. 

Reflecting  the  kind  of  forward-look¬ 
ing  attitude  that  is  the  backbone  of  prog¬ 
ress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
thoughtful,  constructive  article  by 
Mayor  L.  M.  Hagen,  entitled  “City’s  Fu¬ 
ture  Success  Dependent  on  All,”  on  the 
need  for  community  cooperation  to  pro¬ 
mote  progress. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  splendid  article  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  progress  edition  of  the  Evening  Tel¬ 
egram,  outlining  the  specific  ways  in 
which  the  fine  citizens  of  Superior  are 
undertaking  programs  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  ever-brighter  future  for  this 
splendid  city,  also  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

City’s  Future  Success  Dependent  on  All 
“Looking  forward,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  expect  to  produce  future  commu¬ 
nity  success  should  never  be  taken  for 
granted  or  overlooked.  Every  living  and 
growing  thing  does  best  where  the  climate, 
soil,  and  atmospheric  conditions  are  most 
suited  to  its  needs.  This  truth  also  applies 
in  the  field  of  human  and  community  accom¬ 
plishments.” 

That’s  the  comment  of  Mayor  Lawrence  M. 
Hagen,  who  issued  the  following  statement 
for  the  Evening  Telegram  progress  edition : 

“All  community  and  group  success  re¬ 
quires  a  mutuality  of  understanding.  There 
should  be  common  objectives  and  coopera¬ 
tive  effort,  where  all  are  working  together 
with  mutual  respect  and  common  interests. 
Because  people  have  various  degrees  of  pro¬ 
gressiveness  and  understanding,  it  is  certain 
that  there  will  be  differences  in  their  ideas, 
diligence,  and  methods.  This  points  out  the 
need  for  coordination  and  guidance.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  will  be  mistakes  and  errors  in 
judgment.  And,  while  errors  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  unnoticed,  there  are  ways  by 
which  they  can  be  handled  without  the  kind 
of  condemnation  that  leads  to  friction,  lack 
of  confidence,  or  loss  of  prestige  which  result 
in  unfavorable  community  climate. 

“The  technical  part  of  community  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  difficult,  but  the  real  important 
part  of  our  Job,  or  any  job,  is  usually  our 
morale  or  group  attitude. 

“Failure  almost  always  begins  with  an  un¬ 
favorable  atmosphere,  and  that  has  to  do 
primarily  with  a  community  failing  to  work 
effectively  and  agreeably  together.  Fairness, 
understanding,  integrity,  and  tact  in  people 
of  a  community  are  just  as  necessary  in 
qualifying  us  for  success  as  are  technical 
ability  and  skill  of  your  public  servants. 
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“A  governing  body  which  truly  concerns 
itself  with  society  as  a  whole  will  have  as  its 
allies,  the  whole  society.  We  in  the  city 
administration  have  endeavored  to  reach 
this  goal  through  good  solid  administrative 
programs,  accomplishments,  and  business 
conduct  that  is  in  concert  with  and  not 
opposed  to  public  good. 

DECISIONS 

“There  is  more  than  sentimental  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  city  administration  and 
citizens.  It  is  a  bone-sinew  and  perspiring 
brow  relationship  that  all  the  presently  in¬ 
tangible  but  very  real  challenges  lie,  to  impel 
the  community  to  Join  with  its  government 
to  preserve  the  value  of  our  city  and  help 
solve  the  unprecedented  problems  of  the 
times. 

“The  time  is  practically  upon  us  when 
public  officials  and  civic  minded  citizens 
must  abandon  hesitant  school  boy  fears,  as 
the  decisions  which  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  in  the  future  are  almost  terrifying. 

“There  must  be  boldness  in  imagination 
and  design  in  our  city.  There  should  be  a 
start  made  toward  constructive  citizen  sup¬ 
port  toward  downtown  business  district  and 
north  end  urban  renewal.  These  areas  must 
be  made  presentable  with  the  opening  of 
the  Superior -Duluth  High  Bridge  in  about  2 
years.  -> 

"Superior,  like  every  other  city  in  America, 
is  undergoing  what  might  be  called  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  its  assets. 

"One  of  a  community’s  principal  assets  are 
Its  people.  Their  morale,  pride,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  fit  into  the  future  plans  for  Superior. 
Henry  Ford  once  said  that,  ‘There  are  not 
big  problems.  There  axe  just  a  lot  of  small 
problems,  and  the  difference  between  the  old 
Model  T  and  the  new  Lincoln  was  planning.’ 

"Our  harbor  potential  is  the  envy  of  the 
civilized  world. 

"With  natural  gas  brought  into  our  city 
we  have  another  asset  toward  economic 
growth  and  greater  impetus.  This  versatile, 
new  energy  source  has  already  been  put  to 
work  at  hundreds  of  new  and  branch  manu¬ 
facturing  Jobs  where  it  has  reached  other 
communities  and  will  do  much  for  us  in 
reduced  and  stabilized  fuel  costs. 

"With  our  strategic  location  for  land  and 
water  shipment,  abundant  manpower, 
healthful  climate,  harbor  and  industrial 
sites,  beautiful  residential  areas  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  beyond  compare,  and 
with  citizens  of  civic-minded  substance  hav¬ 
ing  the  mental  flexibility  to  adjust  to  the 
needs  of  the  future,  we  will  not  fail  to  grasp 
this  great  challenge. 

“The  future  success  of  Superior  and  its 
people  must  be  an  inside  job — that  is,  the 
heartfelt  support  and  cooperation  of  every¬ 
one.” 

Large  Gains  Seen  in  City’s  Economic 
Forecast 

Growth  by  land,  lake,  and  sea  keynotes 
Superior’s  progress  story  for  1960  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  a  leading  role,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  doubled  foreign  vessel  traffic, 
stepped-up  grain  and  ore  shipments,  and 
extensive  construction. 

This  significant  economic  forecast  means 
heavy  gains  in  manufacturing,  in  retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  broadened  school  and  reli¬ 
gious  facilities,  as  well  as  more  jobs  for  local 
workers. 

Port  executives  estimate  that  the  Twin 
Ports’  foreign  vessel  trade  will  be  at  least 
doubled  in  1960  in  addition  to  the  regular 
lake  traffic.  The  Twin  Ports  has  already  ex¬ 
ceeded  some  of  the  most  optimistic  expecta¬ 
tions  in  seaway  transportation.  The  seaway 
so  far  has  brought  an  estimated  $2  million 
expenditure  to  the  Twin  Ports  in  the  way 
of  tugboat  service,  labor,  lumber,  and  fitting 


boats  for  grain  loading,  supplies,  and  pur¬ 
chases  by  seamen.  Next  year  is  expected  to 
bring  improved  operations  and  tonnage  in¬ 
creases. 

The  Wisconsin  Grain  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
mission  has  increased  its  working  force  by 
12  year-round  men  because  of  the  vast  grain 
movement  brought  about  during  the  1959 
navigation  season  by  the  opening  of  the  sea¬ 
way.  Local  elevators  currently,  because  of 
this  steady  flow  of  grain,  now  have  storage 
space  to  accommodate  the  grain  which  will 
be  brought  into  the  city  during  the  winter 
by  train  and  truck. 

Officials  of  the  Twin  Ports  U.S.  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  anticipate 
a  greatly  stepped-up  foreign-vessel  traffic  for 
the  Superior-Duluth  harbor  in  the  1960  navi¬ 
gation  season  which  they  feel  will  call  for  an 
increase  next  year  in  their  Twin  Ports  staff. 
During  1959  the  I.  &  N.S.  officials  inspected 
154  oversea  vessels  on  which  were  5,277  crew¬ 
men.  In  addition  the  office  inspected  145 
Canadian  and  American  Great  Lake  vessels 
on  arrival  from  Canadian  ports.  These  ves¬ 
sels  were  manned  by  a  total  of  6,795  crewmen. 

The  Great  Lakes  Storage  &  Contracting 
Co.  which  began  its  operations  in  Superior 
in  1950  is  prepared  to  move  ahead  as  the 
seaway  develops.  Since  the  firm  started  op¬ 
erations  here,  it  has  improved  its  property 
continuously  and  in  1959  constructed  a  steel 
building  which  was  filled  with  930,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat.  The  Conner’s  Point  dock  in¬ 
cludes  17  acres,  all  under  concrete. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  sees  favorable 
business  conditions  generally  for  1960  and 
anticipates  a  considerably  heavier  ore  move¬ 
ment  when  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  season 
opens  in  the  spring.  Although  the  steel 
strike  seriously  interrupted  the  ore  move¬ 
ment  this  season,  it  failed  to  alter  the  1959 
track  improvement  and  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  to  any  extent. 

The  selection  of  an  architect  for  the  Su¬ 
perior  Memorial  Hospital  will  be  made  in 
early  1960  and  construction  is  expected  to 
start  later  in  the  year.  The  hospital  will 
be  built  on  a  40-acre  tract  on  Tower  Avenue, 
between  28th  Street  and  South  Superior,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,800,000  to  $2  million. 

Architectural  plans  are  complete  for  a  new 
cathedral  convent  to  house  the  30  sisters  of 
the  Cathedral  School.  Also  being  planned 
for  possible  1960  construction  is  the  Newman 
Club  Center  at  Superior  State  College. 

Amundson  Products  will  enlarge  their  plant 
this  year  for  expansion  of  glass  bow  opera¬ 
tions  and  two  additions  will  be  built  on  the 
Stockade  Motel. 

In  the  area  construction  picture  are  a  new 
elementary  school  at  Clear  Lake — bids  to  be 
invited  soon — a  new  wing  on  the  Birchwood 
School,  and  a  manufacturing  plant  for  the 
Hiabob  Hydraulic  Loaders,  of  Ely,  Minn.,  at 
Ashland. 

More  jobs  for  more  local  workers  because 
of  the  local  economic  progress  is  the  outlook 
of  the  Superior  office  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Employment  Service.  The  WSES  bases  its 
forecast  on  the  employment  progress  the 
area  has  made  in  the  past  year  as  a  result 
of  the  seaway.  Heaviest  gains  are  antici¬ 
pated  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade. 

The  Lakehead  Pipe  Line  Co.,  of  Superior, 
will  have  a  $4  million  allotment  in  a  $9,300,- 
000  expansion  program  announced  recently 
by  the  Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Co.,  of 
Canada.  Interprovincial’s  program  for  1960 
calls  for  enlargement  of  existing  buildings 
at  the  diesel-driven  pumping  units  at  Su¬ 
perior  and  Saxon,  construction  of  two  pump¬ 
ing  stations  in  Minnesota,  and  additional 
tankage  at  Clearbrook,  Minn. 

The  Superior  parochial  schools  are  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  needs  of  students  by  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  system  in  1959  and  1960 
various  innovations  and  educational  experi- 
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ments.  New  courses  have  been  added  this 
year  and  new  equipment  provided.  This 
progress  in  education  will  continue  in  1960. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  expects  to 
spend  $38  million  in  improvements  and  con¬ 
struction  in  1960  with  $1*4  million  allocated 
for  the  Lake  Superior  division.  This  means 
new  rails,  bridge  and  culvert  repairs  and 
replacements,  as  well  as  new  buildings  and 
improvements  to  various  facilities. 

Central  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  will  continue  its 
goal  in  1960  of  combining  all  of  its  Superior 
operations  under  one  roof.  They  have  now 
completed  basic  architectural  plans  for  a 
large,  modem  single-story  distribution  cen¬ 
ter  on  a  40-acre  plot  between  28th  Street 
and  South  Superior  where  in  1959  a  modern 
shopping  center  was  opened.  The  1960  sales 
goal  has  been  set  at  $18,648,000,  which  is  a 
9-percent  increase  over  1959. 

The  Superior  Vocational  School,  one  of 
the  city’s  greatest  assets  in  the  educational 
field,  continues  each  year  to  introduce  new 
courses  for  the  benefit  of  both  youths  and 
adults.  During  the  year  1958-59,  there  were 
1.907  people  enrolled  in  the  training  program. 

The  Superior-Lidgerwood-Mundy  Corp.,  one 
of  the  city’s  most  important  industrial 
plants,  whose  products  are  internationally 
known,  installed  a  new  department  in  the 
plant  in  1959.  The  plant  now  manufactures 
bakery  equipment  in  addition  to  its  other 
products.  The  expansion  added  some  30  men 
to  the  corporation’s  payroll. 

Carl  Hanson,  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Stockade  Motel  on  East  Second  Street,  will 
build  an  addition  on  his  motel. 

Holzberg’s  Cleaners  is  building  an  addition 
to  the  plant  at  1402-1406  Belknap  Street. 
The  addition  will  consist  of  office  and  stor¬ 
age  space  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,000. 

The  Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  doubled 
its  production  in  1959  by  constructing  a 
clinker  grinding  mill  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$25,000.  The  new  mill  brought  the  total 
capacity  of  the  plant  to  5,000  barrels  of 
cement  per  day.  The  cement  clinkers  are 
being  transported  here  from  the  company’s 
cement  clinker  mill  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  the 
world’s  largest  single  cement  mill. 

A  new  beauty  salon,  modern  in  appoint¬ 
ments  to  a  high  degree,  was  opened  this  year 
in  Superior.  The  House  of  Charm  is  con¬ 
veniently  located. 

The  Harry  Swansons  opened  their  new  pet 
shop  at  1327  Banks  Avenue,  which  contains 
an  outstanding  variety  of  tropical  fish  from 
many  countries  of  the  world,  together  with 
many  types  of  pets. 

Next  door  to  the  Swanson’s  shop  is  the  new 
Carroll  Hobby  Shop,  operated  by  Jim  and 
Rachael  Carroll  and  containing  a  complete 
line  of  hobbies,  games,  toys,  and  gifts. 

Better  mail  delivery  for  Superior  resulted 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  put  into 
service  12  new  three-wheel  “mailster”  ve¬ 
hicles.  Each  vehicle  can  carry  up  to  500 
pounds  of  mail.  The  vehicles  are  especially 
adaptable  for  use  in  cities  that  cover  a  large 
area. 

The  Superior  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
has  moved  into  its  new  home  at  12th  and 
Tower  Avenue  and  marked  its  great  progress 
event  with  a  3-day  open  house,  December 
15  to  17.  The  new  one-story  building  is 
modern  in  detail  and  designed  with  provi¬ 
sions  for  expansion  within  the  present  unit 
and  provision  for  future  enlargement  as  busi¬ 
ness  requires.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  future  projects  called  for  the 
new  and  expanded  space. 

A  new  radio  station,  WQMN,  owned  by 
Quality  Radio,  Inc.,  went  on  the  air  during 
the  summer  of  1959  with  the  studio  located 
at  1320  Tower  Avenue,  and  a  186-foot  tower 
on  Maryland  Avenue.  The  daytime  station 
covers  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  features 
music  and  news. 
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Radio-television  station  WDSM;  Superior- 
Duluth,  remodeled  its  Superior  studio  at  921 
Tower  Avenue,  during  the  late  summer. 

The  YMCA  camp  at  Lake  Nebagamon 
will  have  a  new  craft  cabin  through  a  gift 
of  $1,500  from  the  Superior  Rotary  Club.  The 
cabin  which  will  bear  a  Rotary  sponsorship 
plaque,  will  house  craft  activities,  office  and 
canteen  quarters  for  the  camp. 

The  Soo  Line  Railroad  conducted  the  im¬ 
pact  which  resulted  from  the  long  steel 
strike  by  making  improvements  in  its  service, 
its  staff  and  managerial  techniques,  which, 
President  G.  A.  MacNamara  declared,  are 
“difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  dollars, 
but  are  every  bit  as  important  as  improve¬ 
ments  in  equipment  and  fixed  facilities.”  The 
company  plans  in  1960  to  complete  its  cen¬ 
tral  traffic  control  installations  started  this 
year  and  extend  its  mechanized  car  reporting 
system  to  embrace  the  entire  system. 

A  new  telephone,  called  the  Princess,  and 
a  new  piece  of  telephone  equipment  known 
as  the  Rapidial  will  be  available  to  tele¬ 
phone  users  in  1960.  The  new  telephone  is 
the  answer  to  many  requests  for  a  smaller 
telephone.  The  Rapidial  speeds  up  auto¬ 
matic  dialing.  In  1959  the  Wisconsin  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  hit  a  new  high  with  15,464  tele¬ 
phones  in  service  in  Superior,  an  increase  of 
350  over  the  previous  year. 

Link  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Minong,  has  leased  the 
Bensen  Motors  Building  here  and  after  re¬ 
modeling  will  carry  a  complete  line  of  appli¬ 
ances,  furniture,  outboard  motors,  boats, 
and  other  items.  The  firm  will  use  the  ad¬ 
joining  lot  for  expansion  of  the  Link  Ford 
agency  used-car  display. 

The  1960  summer  season  will  find  Su¬ 
perior’s  parks  and  waysides  in  top  shape  for 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  an  expected  in¬ 
flux  of  tourists,  as  well  as  for  local  resi¬ 
dents.  Pattison  Park,  which  attracted  an 
estimated  225,590  persons  last  season,  will 
provide  extended  bathing  facilities  in  the 
way  of  lockers  for  the  bathhouse,  supple¬ 
mented  camping  facilities,  and  excellent 
roads  and  parking  lots  which  will  all  be 
resurfaced. 

Plans  for  future  progress  at  Superior  State 
College  were  accelerated  this  year  by  the 
realization  of  a  long-range  expansion  goal. 
Four  new  buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  $3  mil¬ 
lion  have  been  completed  in  the  last  16 
months.  The  98-student  increase  over  last 
year,  previous  top  enrollment  year,  repre¬ 
sents  a  percentagewise  increase  second  larg¬ 
est  among  the  Wisconsin  State  colleges.  Be¬ 
sides  acquisition  of  the  new  buildings  and 
peak  enrollments,  Superior  State  College  has 
a  larger  faculty  and  expanded  curriculum. 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  has  made  long  strides 
toward  improved  patient  care  in  the  way  of 
additional  equipment,  redecoration,  and  air 
conditioning.  Outstanding  among  these  im¬ 
provements  is  the  new  auxiliary-sponsored 
coffee  shop  which  provides  a  place  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  for  relatives  and  friends  of  patients. 

Since  Wisconsin  legislation  enacted  this 
year  provides  that  all  territory  in  the  State 
must  be  within  a  high  school  district  by 
July  1,  1962,  an  expansion  of  local  services 
to  include  surrounding  country  area  is  seen 
In  the  near  future.  This  expansion  could 
mean  construction  of  one  senior  high  school 
building,  and  housing  all  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grade  students  in  the  present  two 
high  schools. 

Superior  will  be  the  center  for  the  1960 
census  in  district  10,  which  takes  in  14  coun¬ 
ties.  The  local  office  at  928  Tower  Avenue 
will  hire  213  enumerators  who  will  take  the 
count  in  their  own  areas.  The  canvass  will 
be  on  population  and  housing. 

Superior  and  northern  Wisconsin  should 
benefit  substantially  through  a  recent  move 
which  calls  for  trucking  reciprocity  with 
Canadian  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  Alberta  when  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  expires  in  July.  Present  agreements 


provide  that  Canadian  truckers  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  normal  license  fee,  and  that  Wis¬ 
consin  truckers  are  granted  full  reciprocity 
in  Canadian  Provinces.  Granting  reciprocity 
is  expected  to  increase  the  use  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  northern  highways  by  Canadian 
truckers. 

A  Canadian  trucking  firm  has  already  in¬ 
formed  the  mayor  that  it  will  be  ready  to 
send  100  units  along  Highway  2  as  the  need 
requires  when  the  new  reciprocity  goes  into 
effect.  The  Gill-Pix  Transportation  Ltd.,  of 
Calgary,  stated  it  will  need  10,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  per  month  on  the  Wisconsin  route. 

Building  permits  issued  since  May  in  the 
city  assessor’s  office  point  to  a  large  future 
construction  program  on  residential  proper¬ 
ties.  During  1959  there  were  238  new  units 
in  residential  ratings  valued  at  $1,063,270, 
plus  alterations  totaling  $84,605.  Mercantile 
new  construction  and  alterations  totaled 
$1,147,875. 

In  view  of  a  greatly  advanced  grain  move¬ 
ment  in  1960,  encouraged  by  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  first  season  for  the  seaway,  elevator 
operators  at  the  Twin  Ports  are  now  in  the 
process  of  improving  their  grain  handling 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  1960  season. 
Improvements  include  dock  and  elevator 
modernization  and  deeper  channeling  of  the 
elevator  slips. 

A  bill  for  deepening  17  miles  of  local  har¬ 
bor  channels,  which  will  involve  the  removal 
of  5,500,000  cubic  yards  of  material  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5  million,  has  now  reached 
Congress.  The  Senate  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  will  hold  a  hearing  soon  to  consider 
the  deepening  project.  As  soon  as  an 
appropriation  is  available  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  let  contracts  in  order  that 
local  and  area  industries  may  capitalize  on 
the  harbor  investment  as  early  as  possible. 

Port  officials  are  making  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  encourage  foreign  ship 'owners  and 
shippers  to  route  their  vessels  and  cargoes 
through  the  Twin  Ports  during  the  1960 
navigation  season  at  a  subtantial  savings  in 
transportation  costs.  Traffic  surveys  and 
pilot  shipments  this  year  indicate  a  greatly 
broadened  distribution  in  the  future. 

The  Northwestern  Refining  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul,  has  purchased  waterfront  property  with 
plans  for  large  storage  facilities  and  a  bulk 
depot  with  an  outlet  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Donovan  Construction  Co.,  of  St.  Paul 
has  purchased  land  on  Connor’s  Point  for  a 
proposed  $5  million  elevator. 

The  Fraser-Nelson  shipyard  is  now  in  the 
heaviest  winter  season  in  its  history,  with 
26  lake  freighters  winter  berthed  at  Superior 
and  Duluth  this  year.  Largest  project  for 
this  winter  is  the  conversion  of  the  bulk 
freighter  D.  O.  Mills  to  a  conveyor  type,  self¬ 
unloader  which  involves  an  expenditure  of 
well  over  a  million  dollars. 

Officials  of  the  Lake  Superior  refinery,  one 
of  Superior’s  leading  industries,  are  cur¬ 
rently  studying  plans  to  double  the  plant’s 
capacity.  Presently  the  firm  is  engaged  in  an 
asphalt  expansion  program  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  plant  with  the  most  modern  facili¬ 
ties  for  asphalt  production. 

Tire  Superior  Water  Light  &  Power  Co.’s 
$2  million  gas  expansion  program  with  the 
arrival  of  natural  gas  in  Superior,  is  evidence 
of  the  power  company’s  confidence  in  Su¬ 
perior’s  future.  The  natural  gas  program 
provided  additional  employment  in  Superior 
and  as  the  gas  program  expands  through  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  natural  gas  service,  further 
employment  and  job  opportunities  will  re¬ 
sult,  the  company  stated. 

John  Lynch,  chairman  of  the  Douglas 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  has  outlined  a 
three-fold  plan  for  a  strong  county  indus¬ 
trial  development  program  and  land  man¬ 
agement  policy  to  protect  the  uses  of  coun¬ 
ty  land  as  important  county  projects  for 
1960. 

Two  mining  companies,  the  Bear  Creek 


Mining  Co.  and  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  testing 
for  mineral  deposits  in  upstate  counties.  Al¬ 
though  results  are  not  yet  determined,  re¬ 
ports  appear  encouraging. 

The  Douglas  County  extension  office  is 
bringing  its  services  to  more  people  each  year 
with  638  families  contacted  this  year  through 
farm  and  home  visits  and  1,104  people  call¬ 
ing  at  the  office  for  advice  on  agricultural 
and  home  economics  problems. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  is 
developing  its  wildlife  projects  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  Over  3,500  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  in  1959  by  the  game  management 
division  for  wildlife  projects.  2,300  feet  of 
level  ditches  dug  in  dry  marshes,  three  flow- 
ages  constructed  involving  2,469  feet  of  dike, 
and  numerous  other  activities. 

State  and  county  highway  officials  are 
ever  mindful  of  the  important  part  well- 
groomed  highways  have  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  industrial  area.  Superior  will 
take  a  $l-million  share  in  the  State  highway 
program  for  1960  in  the  way  of  construction 
of  a  route  on  U.S.  53  to  connect  the  highway 
with  the  interchange  of  the  Superior- 
Duluth  high  bridge.  Considerable  improve¬ 
ments  in  highways  in  district  8,  including 
those  leading  into  Superior,  are  already 
underway  and  are  expected  to  be  completed 
in  the  coming  year.  These  include  grading, 
structures,  sand  subbase  course,  gravel  base 
course,  curb  and  gutter  construction,  sur¬ 
facing  and  resurfacing. 

The  new  year  will  bring  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  to  Douglas  County  highways 
with  resurfacing  and  bridgebuilding  already 
planned  for  various  areas.  The  projects 
governing  chemical  weed  and  brush  control 
will  be  continued  as  well  as  the  center- 
lining  work.  The  year  1959  was  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one  because  of  favorable  weather 
conditions. 

In  turn,  conservation  and  highway  beau¬ 
tification  experts  and  garden  club  members 
watch  all  angles  associated  with  roadside 
beautification  in  an  effort  to  promote  neat¬ 
ness,  provide  comfortable  waysides,  and  an 
attractive  view  of  the  countryside. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  crisis  in  France  on  the  Algerian 
problem  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  of  a 
worldwide  nature.  Its  successful  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  only  vital  to  France,  but  to 
the  free  world. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  an  excellent 
editorial,  “Force  of  Principle,”  appearing 
in  the  January  29,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Standard  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  my  remarks,  I  also  include  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “De  Gaulle  Rates  Allies’  Support,” 
written  by  William  S.  White,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  January  29,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  articles  follow: 

Force  of  Principle 

De  Gaulle’s  hour  of  trial  Is  fateful  for  the 
free  world.  If  he  and  the  best  Interests  of 
France  prevail  there  are  sound  hopes  for 
stability  in  north  Africa  and  Western  Europe. 

The  policy  under  trial  is  not  merely  a 
test  of  strength  with  some  hot-headed  colo¬ 
nials.  It  is  a  trial  of  the  force  of  principle. 
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De  Gaulle  came  to  power  promising  a  reign 
of  principle  consonant  with  the  glorious 
history  and  honor  of  Prance.  Many  obser¬ 
vers  thought  that  calling  him  to  power  was 
like  inviting  a  dreamer  to  run  an  electronics 
plant.  The  problems  he  faced  were  fantas¬ 
tically  complex,  and  had  resisted  all  the 
solutions  and  compromises  of  the  practical 
politicians.  Despite  these  misgivings  De 
Gaulle  proclaimed  that  he  would  run  his 
government  on  principle  .  Everyone  who 
knew  De  Gaulle  and  his  life  knew  what  he 
meant. 

De  Gaulle’s  attempt,  therefore.  Is  a  test  of 
the  force  of  principle  applied  to  the  most 
complex  political  situation  today.  To  put 
it  more  precisely,  it  is  a  test  of  whether  the 
principles  enunciated  by  De  Gaulle  can 
evoke  enough  support  among  the  citizens  of 
Prance  to  succeed.  It  is  a  test  of  whether 
these  citizens  can  bridle  their  natural  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  FLN  rebels  and  pledge, 
their  support  to  a  magnanimous  and  en¬ 
lightened  project  that  is  worthy  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation.  This  is  not  to  that  every¬ 
thing  that  De  Gaulle  and  his  government 
have  done  or  will  do  is  infallibly  correct. 
But  they  have  based  their  appeal  on  the 
force  of  principle  as  the  correct  governmen¬ 
tal  policy. 

If  Prance  and  De  Gaulle  meet  this  test 
they  will  deserve  a  unique  position  in  the 
leadership  of  the  world.  They  will  have 
demonstrated  that  the  force  of  principle 
can  succeed  where  no  other  force  can. 

De  Gaulle  Rates  Allies’  Support — French 

Leader  Described  as  Defending  Free  So¬ 
ciety'  Against  Common  Enemy 
(By  William  S.  White) 

For  the  second  time  in  his  long  career, 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France  is  a  figure  of 
heroic  resistance  in  a  Western  World  that 
already  owes  him  much.  And  that  world  is 
now  refusing  to  give  him  one-fifth  of  the 
support  he  deserves. 

Half  a  generation  ago,  this  man  of  great 
haughtiness — but  of  great  honor — staked  his 
life  and  his  country  on  a  seemingly  hopeless 
fight  against  the  Nazi  occupation  of  France. 
Raising  the  Cross  of  Lorraine  as  his  banner, 
he  reclaimed  France’s  integrity  and  her  will 
to  resist  and  live. 

At  last,  after  bitter  years,  he  was  able  to 
sit,  ramrod  stiff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  at  a  mass  said  on  a  memorable  sum¬ 
mer  day  in  thanksgiving  for  the  liberation 
of  Paris. 

This  correspondent  remembers  that  day, 
for  he  was  present  in  the  cathedral.  And  he 
recalls,  too,  the  cold,  total  unapproachability 
of  that  remote  figure  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general  of  the  French  Armies — the  person¬ 
ality  which  was  then,  as  now,  making  it 
humanly  difficult  for  many  to  pay  him  his 
due. 

Perhaps  Charles  de  Gaulle  is  too  right,  too 
consciously,  to  be  liked  too  much. 

But  today  De  Gaulle  is  still  standing 
strongly  (and  all  but  alone,  too,  this  time, 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  West)  against 
the  common  enemy  of  the  free  society.  This 
enemy  has  many  faces,  for  different  times. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Nazi  face,  are  more 
evil  than  others,  and  so  openly  evil  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  argument.  But  all  of 
them  are  destructive  faces.  And  all  of  them 
can  be  spelled  with  the  single  word  ex¬ 
tremism. 

Alone  among  the  free  world’s  leaders,  De 
Gaulle  has  fully  understood  the  true  chal¬ 
lenge  of  this  century.  Everywhere  the  con¬ 
test  at  bottom  is  between  those  who  wish 
to  find  imperfect,  but  workable,  solutions 
and  those  who  violently  and  on  principle 
reject  all  solutions  except  the  one  that  is 
quite  impossible  to  obtain.  This  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  af  absolute  perfection — in  their  eyes. 

The  tragedy  of  Algeria  lies  in  this.  De 
Gaulle  has  worked  with  devotion  to  find 


a  middle  way.  He  has  on  the  one  side  the 
Arab  Algerian  independence  extremists  who 
demand  everything  all  at  once.  And  he 
as  the  French  settler  extremists  who  really 
would  refuse  to  give  a  single  inch  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  movement. 

He  is  the  head  of  a  country  that  is  an  ir¬ 
replaceable  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  But  when  all  the  ifs  and  ands  and 
buts  and  maybes  are  stripped  away,  it  comes 
to  this :  We  and  the  British  have  hemmed  and 
hawed  with  him.  Why?  Because  we  dared 
not  be  called  “colonialists,”  even  where  the 
epithet  would  have  been  nonsense. 

President  Eisenhower,  for  example,  long 
since  publicly  indorsed  the  moderate  De 
Gaulle  formula  for  Algeria.  But  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  showdown  in  the  United  Nations,  on 
an  extremist  motion  calling  for  support  of 
the  Algerian  rebels  instead,  the  United  States 
said  neither  yea  nor  nay.  We  “abstained.” 

This  sort  of  thing  has  made  it  far  more 
difficult  for  De  Gaulle  to  vindicate  his 
middle  course.  He  desperately  needed  our 
all-out  backing,  for  the  man  in  the  middle 
is  always  the  special  target  of  the  crackpots 
on  both  extremes  of  an  issue. 

The  British  have  given  De  Gaulle  even 
less  help.  And  to  now  the  thing  in  Algeria 
seems  really  to  have  got  out  of  hand,  whereas 
firm  Allied  support  for  the  De  Gaulle  plan 
would  surely  have  given  some  pause  to  both 
sets  of  extremists. 

We  and  the  British  were  afraid  of  this  and 
and  of  that — most  of  all  that  we  might  offend 
the  world’s  emotionalists  who  demand  total 
“independence”  for  everybody,  everywhere, 
by  tomorrow  morning.  Maybe  this  tender 
regard  for  them  is  fine,  in  theory.  But  a 
terrible  fact  remains. 

It  is  France,  it  is  De  Gaulle,  who  is  our 
ally.  It  is  not  the  emotional  extremists,  or 
even  “the  Afro-Asian  bloc."  And  if  De 
Gaulle  falls  now,  France  falls  with  him  into 
a  chaotic  vacuum  which  will  never  be  filled 
in  our  interests  by  all  the  “Afro-Asian  blocs” 
and  all  the  “independence”  extremists  in  all 
the  world. 


Letter  from  Taiwan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  an  article 
from  the  editorial  column  of  the  Iola 
Register.  The  article  is  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  written  by  a  former  citizen  of 
Iola,  Kans.,  who  is  in  the  Orient  with 
a  Fulbright  Scholarship  Commission  to 
teach  chemistry  at  Tunghai  University, 
Taichung,  Taiwan  (Formoa). 

This  letter  is  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  information  it  contains 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of 
Taiwan,  their  economy,  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  preserve  the  freedoms  they 
enjoy  under  a  democratic  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Letters  From  Taiwan 

You  asked  about  tbe  people  here.  This 
letter  is  in  answer  to  that  question. 

The  first  impression  we  got,  and  one  that 
has  been  continually  strengthened,  is  that 


the  people  are  happy,  contented,  cheerful, 
and  friendly.  They  are  at  work  at  all  con¬ 
ceivable  hours,  and  you  see  women  doing 
construction  work  and  men  doing  draft  ani¬ 
mals’  work,  but  they  take  it  easy.  They  are 
frequently  sitting  where  we  would  be  stand¬ 
ing,  laughing  and  chatting,  taking  their  time 
between  strokes  of  the  mattock  or  trips  with 
baskets  of  dirt  on  the  ends  of  a  carrying 
pole. 

There  are  practically  no  fat  ones,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  no  children  who 
show  the  spindle  legs  and  potbellies  of  semi- 
starvation.  I  have  seen  only  one  beggar; 
Peking  used  to  swarm  with  them. 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  government  is  pretty 
good.  It  suffers  from  having  no  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  self-government  behind  it,  and  from 
the  feeling  that  still  persists  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  from  the  days  of  the  emperors 
that  public  office  is  the  opportunity  for  pri¬ 
vate  profit.  But  who  are  we  to  say  that 
there  is  none  of  that  in  the  United  States? 
The  situation  here  is  more  like  that  in 
American  politics  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
progress  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  foundation  of  Judeo-Christian 
morality. 

But  Chiang  has  invented  a  system  for  im¬ 
proving  things  which  I  believe  is  working. 
There  is  a  department  of  the  government 
the  sole  business  of  which  is  to  investigate 
the  workings  of  the  rest  of  the  government, 
checking  for  honesty,  efficiency,  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  obedience  to  the  constitution. 
Scandals  are  discovered,  and  government  of¬ 
ficials  are  found  to  have  taken  bribes,  but 
the  misdemeanors  are  discovered  and  pun¬ 
ished,  instead  of  being  S.O.P.  the  way  they 
used  to  be  when  I  was  in  China  before. 

I  believe  that  the  people  are  thoroughly 
behind  this  government,  and  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  continually  improving.  The  flood 
relief  and  restoration  have  been  handled 
very  well. 

The  situation  of  the  people  here  has  been 
immensely  improved  since  Chiang  Kai-shek 
came  over  from  the  mainland.  The  death 
rate  has  been  cut  in  two.  Malaria  used  to 
affect  2  million  people;  now  there  is  a  re¬ 
ward  offered  for  the  reporting  of  any  case. 

An  underfed  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled  in  number,  and  is  now  well 
fed  and  exporting  rice.  Sugar,  hogs,  pine¬ 
apples,  etc.  Industrialization  is  proceeding 
at  a  reasonable  rate  in  a  sound  manner. 
In  principle,  private  enterprise  is  favored; 
they  are  working  at  the  problem  of  reducing 
currency  restriction  and  government  owner¬ 
ship. 

Don’t  let  anyone  talk  to  you  about 
Chiang’s  "aging  army,”  as  though  it  was 
composed  of  the  personnel  he  brought  over 
with  him.  They  have  universal  military 
service  here,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
soldiers  remains  constant. 

We  are  continually  seeing  training  ma¬ 
neuvers,  and  the  men  are  strong  young 
fellows.  They  appear  to  be  in  good  humor 
and  are  well  behaved.  They  get  lots  of 
training.  I  can  hear  target  practice  every 
morning  beginning  at  dawn. 

People  here  understand  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  better  than  anyone  else.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  Chinese.  In  the  second 
place  they  are  in  personal  contact  with  the 
people  who  are  continually  escaping,  pen¬ 
niless  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  from 
the  Reel  hell  on  the  mainland. 

These  refugees  are  the  people  who  really 
know  how  things  are  under  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  not  those  who  pay  a  visit  to  Peiping 
and  are  shown  what  the  Communists  want 
them  to  see,  and  certainly  not  those  who 
swallow  any  of  the  fine  words  about  ac¬ 
complishments  and  intentions  which  Peiping 
puts  out. 

They  remember  what  many  in  the  West 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  Peiping  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  civil  wars  in  Korea,  the  Philip- 
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pines,  Vietnam,  Quemoy  and  Laos;  that  they 
invaded  Tibet  in  cynical  disregard  of  treaty 
and  are  busily  engaged  In  wiping  out  all 
the  tribesmen  there  who  object  to  having 
their  culture  extirpated. 

They  know  that  the  violent  encroach¬ 
ments  against  India's  frontier  are  completely 
in  line  with  the  Reds’  announced  and  stead¬ 
ily  maintained  adherence  to  the  use  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
and  that  the  Red  goal  is  the  complete  dom¬ 
inance  of  Asia. 

But  they  also  know  that  the  Peiping  re¬ 
gime  has  almost  completely  lost  the  support 
of  the  Chinese  people  (who  credulously  wel¬ 
comed  them  at  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation)  and  is  meeting  with  one  rebellion 
after  another. 

These  have,  so  far,  been  ruthlessly  and 
bloodily  suppressed,  but  the  army  comes 
from  the  people  and  its  allegiance  to  the 
regime  is  becoming  less  certain.  A  large- 
scale  Hungary  may  erupt  at  any  time. 

Everybody  here,  including  me,  believes 
that  the  United  States  should  be  unremit¬ 
ting  in  its  hostility  to  the  wicked  crew  in 
Peiping.  We  should  do  nothing  to  increase 
its  prestige  (recognition,  admission  to  the 
U.N.  or  to  summit  conferences)  and  any¬ 
thing  that  is  possible  to  weaken  it. 

Worst  of  all  would  be  to  follow  the  stupid 
Conlon  Report  and  try  to  recognize  two 
Chinas,  the  mainland  and  a  “Republic  of 
Taiwan.”  This  would  be  equally  resented  by 
both  sides,  and  would  sound  the  death  knell 
of  hope  for  half  a  billion  people.  All  the 
uncommitted  peoples  of  Asia  (and  probably 
Africa)  would  take  it  as  a  signal  to  get  onto 
the  Communist  bandwagon. 

I  fervently  hope  that  if  and  when  chaos 
does  boil  up  on  the  mainland,  we  will  give 
the  green  light  to  Free  China  and  Korea  to 
go  in  and  clean  things  up,  providing  all 
needed  material  and  sea  and  air  support. 

Ewing  C.  Scott. 


Will  E.  Neal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Will 
E.  Neal  symbolized  an  unselfishness  that 
needs  to  be  popularized  and  perpetuated 
if  America  is  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
of  her  human  potential.  Dr.  Neal  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  for  45  years  before  be¬ 
coming  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Rather  than  turn  to  an 
easy  life  of  retirement,  he  chose  to  serve 
where  his  experience  and  aptitude  might 
be  of  further  value  to  his  community, 
his  district,  and  his  country. 

Dr.  Neal’s  terms  of  office  were  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  one  who  devotes  his 
life  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  His 
mature  thought,  careful  deliberation, 
and  independent  conclusions  produced 
a  record  of  outstanding  contributions  in 
Congress.  I  often  talked  with  him  about 
matters  before  the  House  which  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  considering  from  all  perspec¬ 
tives,  with  careful  study  and  hours  of 
pondering  constitutional  implications,  so 
that  his  final  decision  would  be  certain 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  He  did  not  respond  to  hard  sell 
approaches  to  issues  because  he  felt  that 


careful  diagnosis  of  every  problem  was 
a  prerequisite  to  proper  voting  on  all 
legislation. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  patriot.  His 
equanimity,  judgment,  and  sincerity 
were  respected  by  everyone  regardless  of 
party  affiliation. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  Dr. 
Neal’s  life  needs  to  be  portrayed  more 
thoroughly  among  our  peoples,  if  only 
to  dispense  with  the  notion  that  a  per¬ 
son’s  active  participation  in  business, 
government,  and  the  sciences  should 
normally  cease  when  he  reaches  the 
twilight  of  his  career  on  earth.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  passed  the  three- 
quarter-century  mark  before  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress  the  first  time.  His 
keen  intellect  and  quick  step  belied  those 
years,  while,  unfortunately  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  in  our  midst  resign  themselves  to 
a  life  of  inactivity  long  before  they  ap¬ 
proach  that  age  level.  By  assinning  Dr. 
Neal’s  vigorous  attitude  and  optimistic 
temperament,  countless  others  might 
find  far  more  enjoyment  and  opportun¬ 
ity  for  accomplishment  in  their  upper 
years. 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Neal  we  have 
lost  a  firm  friend,  a  solid  Christian,  and 
a  dedicated  patriot.  He  will  be  mourned 
far  and  wide,  not  only  by  the  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  he 
attended  in  his  extensive  medical  prac¬ 
tice,  but  by  every  American  who  appre¬ 
ciates  his  devotion  to  duty  while  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Lack  of  Facilities  for  Training  Physicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  cri¬ 
sis  in  America’s  program  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation  is  described  in  some  detail  in  a 
series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine, 
education  editor  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  His  findings  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  there  is  a  growing  reliance 
upon  foreign  trained  physicians.  This 
critical  shortage  of  doctors  is  caused  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  existing  medical 
schools  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  ad¬ 
mit  enough  students  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  With  the  growth  of  America’s 
population,  and  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  older  people,  many  more  physi¬ 
cians  are  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
health  needs  of  people  than  our  schools 
can  presently  produce. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  proposed 
that  a  Health  Services  Study  Commis¬ 
sion  be  established  to  look  into  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  health  problems  and  needs 
which  our  country  faces.  This  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
43,  introduced  by  me,  and  cosponsored 
by  several  of  my  colleagues.  Right  now, 
for  instance,  we  are  confronted  with 
alarming  statistics  indicating  that  the 


proportion  of  doctors  and  hospital  beds 
available  for  our  growing  population  is 
steadily  declining.  We  had  9.7  hospital 
beds  per  1,000  population  in  1948  while 
in  1958  the  figure  had  dropped  to  9.1 
per  1,000,  despite  the  fact  that  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  hospital  facilities  has  grown  more 
than  10  percent  in  the  last  decade. 
Meanwhile,  from  1949  to  1959  the  supply 
of  doctor  of  medicine  physicians  has 
dropped  from  135  to  132.7  per  100,000 
population  and  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  has  estimated  that  it  will  continue 
falling  to  130.5  by  1970,  and  to  125.9  per 
100,000  by  1975,  which  was  about  the  ra¬ 
tio  we  had  back  in  1930.  Therefore,  ap¬ 
peals  for  increased  Federal  participation 
in  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  med¬ 
ical  training  facilities,  and  in  providing 
scholarship  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  or 
grants  to  medical  trainees  are  clearly 
indicated.  • 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  under  the  general  heading  “Our 
Doctor  Crisis”  by  Benjamin  Fine,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  on  January  4,  5,  and  6,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ottr  Doctor  Crisis — Brightest  Students 
Boycott  Medicine 
(By  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine) 

New  York,  January  4. — The  Nation’s 
brightest  college  students  are  boycotting  the 
medical  profession.  They  are  not  applying 
for  admission  to  medical  schools. 

Fewer  talented  students  enter  the  schools 
of  medicine  each  year.  In  some  cases,  medi¬ 
cal  schools  have  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  to  get  enough  students  to  fill  their 
classes. 

A  serious  shortage  of  doctors  confronts  the 
Nation.  With  the  population  Increasing 
rapidly,  and  the  number  of  new  doctors 
entering  the  profession  leveling  off,  the  short¬ 
age  will  become  increasingly  severe.  More¬ 
over,  many  physicians  now  enter  upon 
specialized  fields  of  medicine,  with  the  result 
that  the  traditional  family  physician  is  get¬ 
ting  scarcer  each  year. 

DANGERS  CITED 

The  recent  report  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
consultant  group  on  medical  education,  con¬ 
sisting  of  22  prominent  educators  and  doc¬ 
tors,  brought  out  the  dangers  that  confront 
this  country  unless  immediate  action  is 
taken.  Studies  made  by  the  education  re¬ 
search  service  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  and  by  other  agencies,  point 
to  the  serious  crisis  that  is  developing  in 
medical  school  education. 

The  total  number  of  medical  school  appli¬ 
cants  is  decreasing  in  the  face  of  increased 
enrollments  and  graduates  from  colleges.  In 
1950,  for  example,  2,296,592  students  enrolled 
in  the  Nation's  colleges.  That  year  22,279 
students  applied  to  medical  schools.  But, 
with  3,258,556  students  in  college  in  1958, 
only  15,172  men  and  women  sought  admission 
to  schools  of  medicine. 

Ironically,  many  students  do  not  apply 
because  they  have  heard  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  into  a  medical  school.  Many  apply  to  10, 
20.  or  erven  30  schools.  Actually,  the  total 
number  that  apply,  while  going  down,  does 
not  tell  the  full  story.  More  than  half  the 
medical  schools  have  residence  require¬ 
ments — they  admit  students  only  from  their 
own  State,  or  from  the  immediate  region. 

Accordingly,  some  State  medical  schools 
have  very  few  students  from  which  to  choose, 
while  others,  particularly  the  private  col- 
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leges  in  the  East,  may  have  20  or  30  appli¬ 
cations  for  each  vacancy. 

“a”  students  fewer 

The  percentage  of  students  entering  med¬ 
ical  schools  with  an  average  grade  of  A  has 
been  decreasing. 

College  grade  average  for  first-year  medical 
students : 

Percentage 
1950-51  1957-58 


A . 40  18 

B  43  66 

ci :::::: _ 17  16 


Moreover,  the  Journal  of  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  reports  that  the  scores  of  all  first-time 
applicants  for  each  of  the  years  from  1952 
to  1957  show  that  a  decline  has  occurred,  as 
measured  by  the  medical  college  admission 
test.  Another  indication  of  lowered  qual¬ 
ity:  the  percentage  of  students  withdrawing 
during  their  freshman  year  in  medical  schools 
increased  from  5.5  percent  in  1954-55  to  7.8 
percent  in  1957-58.  Fewer  students  were 
available  for  the  second  year  from  the  1957- 
58  class  than  from  the  1956-57  class. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  a  grave  need,  has 
the  number  of  students,  and  the  academic 
quality  of  these  students,  decreased? 

*  Various  reasons  are  offered  by  authorities. 
The  competition  from  other  professions  is  in¬ 
creasing.  During  the  last  decade  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  have  gone  for  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the 
number  entering  the  medical  profession. 
time  is  a  handicap 

The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  complete 
a  medical  education  has  become  a  serious 
handicap  to  many.  The  would-he  doctor 
must  go  3  or  4  years  to  an  undergraduate 
college,  4  years  to  the  medical  school,  and 
from  1  to  6  years  in  internship  and  residency 
or  fellowship  training.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
a  medical  student  to  train  for  10  or  12  years 
before  he  can  open  his  own  office. 

Cost  is  an  important  factor,  too.  A  recent 
study  shows  that  the  average  annual  cost  is 
$2,386  for  unmarried  medical  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  $3,271  for  married  ones.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  graduating  students  are  mar¬ 
ried.  And  it  appears  likely  that  another 
round  of  tuition  raises  is  about  to  take  place. 

Medical  school  tuition  is  higher  than  other 
tuition  fees  in  the  same  university.  And 
when  he  has  completed  his  4  years,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  accept  an  internship  or  residency 
which  will  pay  him  little  more  than  a  sub¬ 
sistence  wage. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  warns  that  medicine  must  make 
active  efforts  to  inform  young  people  of  the 
challenges  this  profession  offers  or  it  will 
'suffer  a  serious  loss  of  the  best  young  tal¬ 
ent. 

The  Surgeon  General’s  report  makes  a 
number  of  specific  suggestions.  It  urges  that 
medical  students  be  helped  through  State 
and  Federal  scholarships  and  loans.  It  urges 
that  States  that  do  not  offer  medical  facili¬ 
ties  to  their  students  take  steps  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  situation. 

Our  Doctor  Crisis — 8,400  Aliens  in  United 
States  Help  Bridge  Shortage 
(By  Benjamin  Fine) 

New  York,  January  5. — On  last  November 
7,  Martyn  Green,  celebrated  English  Gilbert 
and  Sulivan  star,  parked  his  car  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile  elevator  in  a  private  garage  here. 

As  the  elevator  started  to  rise,  Mr.  Green 
stepped  out  of  the  car  to  check  a  knocking 
he  had  heard  in  the  engine.  Somehow,  his 
foot  slipped  from  the  elevator.  It  was 
crushed  between  the  rising  platform  and  the 
wall. 

More  than  half  an  hour  later,  using  a 
policeman’s  penknife.  Dr.  P.  Shamsuddin,  a 
25-year-old  Knickerbocker  Hospital  intern 


from  Madras,  India,  amputated  the  badly 
crushed  left  leg  of  the  actor  at  the  scene. 

At  a  press  conference  later,  Dr.  Shamsud¬ 
din  criticized  the  hospital.  The  ambulance 
which  brought  him  to  Mr.  Green,  he  said, 
did  not  contain  proper  equipment.  The  hos¬ 
pital  in  turn,  while  praising  the  intern’s 
surgical  skill,  produced  statements  that  he 
had  to  be  called  three  times  before  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  emergency  case. 

Dr.  Shamsuddin  left  the  country  a  week 
later.  The  story,  including  his  charge  that 
New  York  hospitals  were  less  adequate  in 
training  facilities  than  those  in  his  native 
land,  soon  dropped  from  the  headlines. 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  FOUR  HUNDRED  ALIEN  DOCTORS 

But  perhaps  its  most  significant  aspect 
was  not  noticed.  For  Dr.  Shamsuddin  was 
but  1  of  8,400  physicians  from  91  countries 
serving  in  846  U.S.  hospitals  last  year.  In 
1951  only  2,100  aliens  were  serving  as  interns 
and  residents  in  America. 

Comments  the  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General’s  consultant  group  on  medi¬ 
cal  education:  “These  figures  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  this  country,  with  its  wealth, 
should  be  dependent  on  other  nations  for  a 
net  inflow  of  physicians  to  serve  our  people, 
when  there  are  so  many  urgent  needs  for 
medical  service  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

“In  no  other  field  of  education  is  there  a 
situation  in  which  the  United  States  draws 
to  the  same  extent  on  persons  educated  in 
other  nations  to  maintain  its  high  level  of 
service.’’ 

NEED  GROWS  GREATER 

Medical  education  simply  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  this  Nation’s  health  needs. 

A  gap  exists,  and  is  growing  wider,  between 
the  country’s  need  for  physicians  and  its  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  them.  At  present  the  85 
medical  schools  graduate  about  7,400  doc¬ 
tors  a  year.  But  by  1975,  the  authorities 
say,  the  Nation  will  need  at  least  11,000,  an 
increase  3,600  graduates. 

And  this  will  mean,  according  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  group,  between  20  and  24 
new  medical  schools,  at  tremendous  cost. 
The  report  recommends  that  the  Nation 
launch  a  billion-dollar  program  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  existing  medical  schools 
and  construct  two  dozen  new  ones. 

The  Federal  Government  would  be  called 
on  for  half  this  amount — about  $500  million 
spread  over  10  years.  The  rest  would  come 
from  foundations,  corporations,  philan¬ 
thropists  and  industries.  Medical  education 
is  mighty  expensive.  Many  believe  private 
sources  alone  cannot  carry  the  financial 
load. 

MAN V  TRAINED  ABROAD 

Many  of  the  249,000  physicians  practicing 
in  the  United  States  have  been  educated  in 
other  countries.  In  1958  a  total  of  7,809 
physicians  were  licensed  to  practice  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  Of  this  number, 
150  were  graduates  of  Canadian  schools  and 
1,166  of  other  foreign  schools.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  American  students  who  had  gone 
abroad  to  study  medicine  were  in  this  group. 

So  17  percent  of  the  physicians  who  en¬ 
tered  practice  last  year  received  their  med¬ 
ical  education  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  shows  that  the  number  of  foreign 
graduates  admitted  to  practice  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years.  In 
1950  only  458  doctors  from  outside  the 
United  States  were  licensed  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine  here.  In  8  years  the  number  has  just 
about  tripled. 

In  New  York,  typical  of  other  large  cities, 
foreign  medical  school  graduates  comprise 
nearly  half  of  the  interns  and  residents  at 
the  hospitals.  The  national  average  is  33 
percent. 

TO  RAISE  QUALIFICATIONS 

Although  the  foreign  students  fill  an  im¬ 
portant  need  for  interns,  they  are  for  the 
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most  part  unfamiliar  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  or  with  the  American  standards  of 
clinical  practice,  according  to  the  Hospital 
Council  of  Greater  New  York.  Many  hos¬ 
pitals  look  on  foreign  interns  as  a  cheap  form 
of  labor. 

Stiffer  qualifications  for  the  foreign  trained 
interns  is  in  prospect.  Next  summer  the 
Education  Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Grad¬ 
uates  will  begin  testing  foreign  doctors’ 
knowledge  of  English  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  before  permitting  them  to  be  employed 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  5,200  doctors  in  the  New  York  City 
hospitals,  2,700  are  graduates  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  medical  schools.  About 
500  more  are  American  citizens  trained 
abroad.  The  rest  are  aliens.  The  new  tests 
are  expected  to  result  in  a  30  percent  failure 
rate  for  the  foreign  interns.  This  will  still 
further  aggravate  the  serious  shortages  that 
now  exist. 

The  proportion  of  physicians  engaged  in 
the  private  practice  of  medicine  has  de¬ 
creased  from  86  percent  in  1931  to  69  percent 
in  1957.  What  is  even  more  significant,  the 
proportion  serving  as  family  physicians  has 
declined  over  this  same  period  from  75  to  45 
percent. 

ENTER  OTHER  FIELDS 

Physicians  are  now  employed  in  hospital 
service,  teaching,  research,  industry,  admin¬ 
istration,  and  other  types  of  institutional 
practice.  This  may  help  ’modern  medicine 
reach  new  heights.  But  it  also  reduces  the 
proportion  of  physicians  in  private  practice. 

Actually,  the  ratio  of  physicians  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  to  population  has  dropped  from 
108  per  100,000  in  1931  to  91  per  100,000  to¬ 
day.  The  Surgeon  General’s  report  predicts 
that  if  present  trends  continue,  the  ratio  will 
drop  to  85  per  100,000  by  1975. 

The  number  of  physicians  engaged  in  full¬ 
time  teaching,  research,  public  health,  in¬ 
dustrial  medicine,  military  service  and  all 
other  activities  except  private  practice  has 
quadrupled  in  the  last  30  years. 

More  than  25,000  physicians  are  spending 
all  or  part  of  their  time  in  teaching  or  re¬ 
search.  Another  10,000  physicians  are  in 
military  service.  State  and  local  health  de¬ 
partments  employed  2,300,  while  the  same 
number  were  found  in  industrial  medicine. 

BECOME  SPECIALISTS 

To  add  to  the  shortage  of  family  doctors, 
many  physicians  now  become  specialists.  In 
1931  only  one  private  practitioner  in  six 
considered  himself  a  specialist:  by  1940,  one 
in  four.  And  today,  half  of  all  physicians  in 
private  practice  limit  themselves  to  specialty 
practice.  The  number  of  family  physicians 
has  decreased  from  117,444  in  1931  to  102,000 
in  1957. 

“If  the  minimum  goal  of  maintaining 
present  ratios  of  physicians  is  to  be  met,” 
the  Surgeon  General’s  report  concludes,  “the 
present  medical  school  facilities  must  be 
increased  substantially  and  new  schools  must 
be  established.” 

Our  Doctor  Crisis — Big  Medical  Schools 
Program  Urged  in  United  States 
(By  Benjamin  Fine) 

New  York,  January  6. — A  billion-dollar 
program  to  strengthen  medical  education  in 
the  United  States  is  needed  at  once  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  growing  shortage  of  physicians. 

Today  the  United  States  has  85  medical 
schools  and  6  schools  of  osteopathy.  Forty- 
five  of  these  schools  are  privately  endowed. 
Since  1940,  three  new  private  and  five  public 
medical  schools  have  been  established.  Med¬ 
ical  schools  are  most  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States.  Nine  States 
have  no  medical  school. 

But  medical  schools  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  population  growth  in  this  country. 
A  study  recently  completed  by  the  consult¬ 
ant  group  on  medical  education,  appointed 
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by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  reports  that  this  Nation  faces  a  crit¬ 
ical  shortage  of  doctors.  The  existing  medi-’ 
cal  schools  cannot  possibly  admit  enough 
students  to  solve  the  problem.  Even  if  they 
receive  more  funds,  the  existing  schools 
could  expand  only  to  a  slight  degree. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  NEEDED 

Those  who  have  studied  the  situation  pro¬ 
pose  a  vast  system  of  new  medical  schools 
for  the  country.  The  Surgeon  General’s  re¬ 
port  recommends  from  20  to  24  new  schools, 
to  be  located  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

A  growing  America  will  need  more  physi¬ 
cians,  the  report  stresses. 

But  it  will  be  costly  to  add  20  or  more 
new  medical  schools.  Few  private  universi¬ 
ties  will  be  willing  to  undertake  this  gigantic 
task.  The  budgets  for  the  medical  schools 
are  usually  much  higher  than  for  the  rest  of 
the  college.  The  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  estimates  that  the  average  medical 
school,  with  an  enrollment  of  400,  has  an 
operating  budget  of  $1.5  million  annually. 
This  is  supplemented  with  Federal  research 
funds. 

EINSTEIN  COLLEGE  CITED 

One  of  the  newest  medical  schools  in  the 
country,  under  private  auspices,  is  the  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva 
University,  in  New  York.  This  medical  school 
graduated  its  first  class  last  June.  It  now 
admits  100  students  a  year.  The  total  cost 
of  the  medical  building  together  with  the 
two  hospitals  that  are  part  of  the  medical 
center,  will  be  close  to  $100  million. 

The  university  embarked  on  this  project 
5  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin.  Despite  the  tre¬ 
mendous  drain  on  the  university  budget,  the 
medical  school  has  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  institution.  The  newest  aspects  of  med¬ 
ical  training  have  been  introduced. 

“I  believe  that  higher  education  should 
assume  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  pro¬ 
viding  trained  medical  men  for  this  coun¬ 
try,”  Dr.  Belkin  observed,  in  explaining  why 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  was 
founded.  “It  is  essential  that  additional  fa¬ 
cilities  be  offered  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.” 

MANY  SOURCES  MUST  HELP 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  expansion  of  the 
Nation’s  medical  schools  and  construction  of 
new  schools  is  money.  To  secure  the  $30 
million  that  was  needed  to  found  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Belkin 
served  as  consultant  and  adviser  to  the  board 
of  trustees  and  covered  literally  every  part 
of  the  United  States  during  the  development 
campaign. 

But  private  funds  alone  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  build  new  medical  schools.  Few 
private  institutions  will  be  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  tremendous  task  of  getting  the  $50 
million  or  so  that  is  necessary  to  launch  a 
new  grade  A  medical  school.  The  support 
must  come  from  many  sources:  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  appropriations,  endowments,  gifts,  and 
grants,  and  from  the  Federal  Government. 

“The  Federal  Government  over  a  period 
of  the  next  10  years  should  appropriate 
funds  on  a  matching  basis  to  meet  construc¬ 
tion  needs  for  medical  education,”  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  report  declared.  “When  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  become  available  to  aid  medical 
education,  a  National  committee  should  be 
established  to  advise  the  Surgeon  General 
on  the  administration  of  such  funds.” 

STRONG  FACULTY  STRESSED 

The  importance  of  a  strong  faculty  must 
not  be  overlooked.  There  is  a  growing 
shortage  of  competent  faculty  members. 
Among  medical  schools  today  the  variation 
in  faculty  size  is  great.  The  number  of 
faculty  members  ranges  from  fewer  than  100 
to  more  than  300.  Schools  with  large  pro¬ 
grams  for  research,  medical  care  and  train¬ 
ing  of  residents  and  Ph.D.s  have  relatively 
large  faculties. 


The  ratio  of  faculty  to  students  is  high. 
A  third  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
have  an  average  of  seven  equivalent  full¬ 
time  faculty  members  to  10  students — 280 
for  a  school  with  400  students.  For  the  mid¬ 
dle  third  of  the  schools,  the  average  is  four 
faculty  for  10  students,  or  160  for  the  400- 
student  school.  The  low  third  averages 
three  faculty  to  10  students,  or  120  full¬ 
time  faculty  members  in  a  400-student 
school. 

The  consultation  group  feels  this  average 
for  the  bottom  third  of  the  schools  can  be 
considered  a  minimum  acceptable  level  if  it 
includes  a  balance  of  full-time  and  part- 
time  teachers.  A  faculty  of  at  least  this  size 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  minimal  research 
and  medical  service  which  the  proper  medi¬ 
cal  educational  environment  requires. 

Medical  education  faces  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  in  getting  an  adequate  number  of 
faculty  members.  In  recent  years  some 
medical  schools  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  faculty  they  needed,  even  though  the 
positions  were  in  the  budget. 

HIGH  QUALITY  VITAL 

A  warning  is  issued  by  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  committee  that  expansion  must  not 
proceed  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Back  in 
1910  the  late  Abraham  Flexner  made  a  study 
of  the  150  medical  schools  that  existed  at 
that  time.  More  than  half  were  found  to 
be  completely  inadequate,  and  doing  a  poor 
job.  The  resulting  uproar  forced  them  to 
close,  and  indeed,  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  medical  education. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  public 
would  not  permit  such  conditions  to  return. 
However,  this  country  can  have  both  quality 
medical  education  and  quantity.  It  seems 
absurd  to  have  to  depend  in  large  part  for 
our  medical  staff  upon  foreign  countries. 
Our  standards,  by  and  large,  are  higher  than 
those  found  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world. 

PROPOSALS 

These  recommendations  are  made  by  the 
Surgeon  General : 

New  medical  schools  should  be  established 
only  with  the  type  of  faculty,  facilities,  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  university  affiliation  that  will 
allow  them  to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  a  well-qualified  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

Greater  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  existing  schools  whose  educa¬ 
tional  plants  or  programs  are  now  inade¬ 
quately  financed. 

Schools  should  consider  the  effect  of  un¬ 
reasonably  restrictive  admission  policies  on 
the  quality  of  their  students  and  the  need  for 
a  student  body  with  diversified  interests  and 
background. 

There  must  be  continuing  appraisal  of  the 
length  and  content  of  the  medical  curricu¬ 
lum,  including  evaluation  of  experiments  be¬ 
ing  made  to  shorten  the  period  of  training. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  in  this  country 
is  serious.  As  our  population  grows,  the 
shortage  will  become  more  pronounced. 
Everything  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  from  deteriorating.  The  time 
has  come  as  the  Surgeon  General  points  out, 
for  action. 


Excerpts  From  an  Address  by  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  ex¬ 


cerpts  from  the  speech  of  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  made  on  Friday,  January  29,  1960, 
at  the  Roosevelt  Day  luncheon  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Democratic  Commit¬ 
tee,  Pittsburgh: 

“I  am  confident,”  said  Senator  Clark, 
“that  we  wiU  elect  a  Democrat  President 
and  win  for  our  party  control  of  the  State 
senate  while  we  are  about  it.  There  are  four 
reasons  for  this  belief: 

“First,  we  are  the  majority  party  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation.  The  1958  and 
1959  elections  proved  that. 

“Second,  this  year  we  will  be  running 
against  real  Republicans,  not  a  national  mili¬ 
tary  hero.  The  issue  between  the  parties 
will  be  clearly  drawn.  Simply  stated,  it  is 
democracy  against  plutocracy.  The  choice  is 
clear. 

"Third, v  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
will  be  running  against  Richard  Nixon.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  too  much  com- 
monsense  to  elect  as  their  President  either 
the  old  Nixon  or  the  new  Nixon. 

“Fourth,  Mr.  Nixon  must  run  on  the 
Eisenhower  record.  In  Walter  Lippmann’s 
trenchant  phrase,  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  has  put  ‘private  comfort  and  private 
consumption  ahead  of  national  need.  The 
President  has  spent  his  7  years  in  office 
reducing  the  share  of  the  national  income 
devoted  to  public  purposes.  We  are  fall¬ 
ing  behind  in  the  race  [with  international 
communism]  because  we  are  not  allowed  to 
run.’  " 

Senator  Clark  deplored  the  emphasis 
given  to  what  he  called  "popularity  polls.” 

“The  partisan  press,"  he  said,  “is  already 
consigning  us  to  defeat — but  elections  are 
not  won  on  Gallup  polls  in  January.  It  is 
the  official  count  -at  the  ballot  box  in  Novem¬ 
ber  which  determines  who  wins. 

“We  all  remember  1948.  Let  us  also  ob¬ 
serve  how  close  the  parallel  is  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Dewey," 

Clark  stated  that  the  Republican  Issues 
of  "peace,  prosperity,  and  progress”  would 
break  down  under  Democratic  attack.  “It  is 
we,  not  they,”  he  said,  "who  are  taking  the 
lead  for  peace  through  disarmament  and  a 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

"It  is  we,  not  they,  who  are  advocating 
the  governmental  policies  necessary  to 
achieve  lasting  prosperity:  an  end  to  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates,  a  first-class 
educational  program,  adequate  aid  for  de¬ 
pressed  areas,  and  an  equitable  tax  system 
which  will  give  us  the  revenues  to  reduce 
our  national  debt  and  still  meet  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  we,  not 
they,  who  understand  the  need  for  strong 
governmental  action  to  assure  progress 
through  sustained  economic  growth  and  a 
rededication  to  the  spiritual  principles 
which  made  our  country  great.” 

Senator  Clark  cited  an  editorial  reprinted 
by  the  Washington  Post  from  the  New  Re¬ 
public  which,  he  said,  well  described  the 
Eisenhower  thesis.  The  President’s  message, 
the  editorial  said,  is  “save  now,  be  strong 
later;  save  now,  educate  later;  save  now,  cure 
unemployment  later;  save  now,  reclaim  our 
towns  and  cities  later;  save  now,  research 
later  the  cause  and  remedy  for  mortal 
disease;  save  now,  build  housing  later;  save 
now,  clear  the  air  later;  save  now,  purge 
our  streams  later;  save  now,  nourish  later 
the  people — and  the  hopes — of  new  nations.” 

“The  American  people,”  the  Senator  con¬ 
tinued,  “are  getting  ready  for  the  coming 
political  breakthrough.  We  can  achieve  it 
by  sending  a  Democrat  to  the  White  House 
supported  by  a  Democratic  Congress  next 
year.  Our  only  danger  lies  in  apathy  and  a 
failure  to  take  the  initiative.  We  must  stick 
to  our  party  platform,  pass  the  bills  we  said 
we  would,  let  the  vetoes  fall  where  they  may, 
and  carry  the  issues  to  the  country.  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  that  the  American  dream  has 
become  so  faded  that  we  will  continue  to 
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shut  our  eyes  to  overcrowded  schools,  under¬ 
paid  teachers,  inadequate  colleges,  hospital 
shortages,  old  people  without  medical  care, 
men  and  women  working  at  poverty  wages, 
polluted  streams,  slums  in  our  cities,  a  stag¬ 
nant  economy  and  unemployment  areas 
shifting  for  themselves,  and  all  this  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  another  tax  cut  for  the 
rich  and  well-to-do. 

“Only  under  our  party  can  our  country 
redeem  itself  and  move  forward  to  national 
well-being  at  home,  national  security  abroad, 
and  that  sound  and  idealistic  world  leader¬ 
ship  to  which  our  destiny  calls  us.” 


Charles  H.  Perkins  Is  Honored  by  All- 
America  Rose  Selections 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  distinguished  constituents,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Perkins  of  Newark,  N.Y.,  was 
recently  honored  by  the  rose  industry  of 
America  when  All-America  Rose  Selec¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  presented  him  with  a  plaque 
in  recognition  of  his  long  service  to  the 
gardening  public.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
organization,  which  includes  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  leading  growers  and  introducers, 
should  honor  this  important  person  in 
the  rose  industry. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  been  a  leading  figure 
on  rose  matters  for  60  years.  He  is  a 
founder,  charter  member,  past  president, 
and  for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee  of  All -America  Rose 
Selections.  He  has  been  president  of 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.  of  Newark,  the 
world’s  largest  rose  growers,  for  many 
years. 

His  activities  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  rose  field.  He  is  widely  known  as  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  fine  gentleman 
whose  friends  are  legion.  Mr.  Perkins 
has  been  especially  interested  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  rose  as  our  national  flower, 
a  goal  which  I  share  with  him,  and  which 
has  recently  been  given  great  impetus  as 
the  result  of  a  national  poll  showing  the 
rose  is  by  far  the  favorite  bloom  of  the 
American  people. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
solution  63,  to  designate  the  rose  as  our 
national  floral  symbol,  I  hope  the  results 
of  this  nationwide  balloting  will  spur 
favorable  action.  As  a  Senator  from  the 
State  where  the  finest  roses  are  grown, 
approval  of  this  resolution  would  give 
me  special  pride. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  noted  with 
great  interest  the  recent  honor  bestowed 
on  my  good  friend,  Charlie  Perkins.  A 
fine  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  recently  called  him  a  most 
estimable  gentleman.  I  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  that,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Well-Deserved  Honor 
It  may  mean  nothing  to  a  lot  of  people  to 
learn  that  Charles  H.  Perkins  of  Newark, 
N.Y.,  has  received  the  All-America  Rose  Se¬ 
lections,  Inc.,  plaque  for  long  service  to  the 
rose  and  gardening  public.  But  to  those 
who,  even  now,  are  poring  over  catalogs,  and 
who  later  will  labor,  lovingly,  with  roses,  it 
means  a  very  great  deal. 

Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Jackson  & 
Perkins  Co.,  has  been  in  the  rose  industry 
for  60  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
All-America  Rose  Selections,  which  tests 
new  roses,  and  which  has  had  much  to  do 
with  improving  this  beautiful  flower. 

We — who  hold  the  rose  in  the  highest 
esteem — congratulate  Mr.  Perkins  on  his 
well-merited  honor,  and  we  wish  we  knew 
one  ten-thousandth  as  much  about  roses  as 
this  most  estimable  gentleman. 

The  least  the  rose  bloc  in  Congress  could 
do,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  have  the  event  noted 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  as  it  appeared 
in  This  Week  magazine  of  January  31, 
1960. 

General  Clark  is  now  president  of  The 
Citadel,  Military  College  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  fought  in  two  world  wars.  In 
1943-45  he  led  the  victorious  Allied  arm¬ 
ies  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of  Italy. 
After  serving  as  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Austria  and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  he  succeeded  General  Ridgway  as 
Allied  commander  in  Korea.  What  we 
need  today  is  more  honor  in  every  field 
of  endeavor.  f 

His  article  follows: 

Honor 

(By  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark) 

I  have  always  believed  that  everyone  needs 
to  impose  upon  himself  some  rigid  code  of 
personal  ethics.  The  Ten  Commondments 
are  probably  the  most  perfect  example  of 
such  a  code. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  young  people,  who 
perhaps  need  rules  of  conduct  the  most,  tend 
to  shy  away  from  long  complex  lists  of  “do's” 
and  “don’ts.”  That  is  why  we  at  The  Citadel 
have  established  our  honor  code  which  con¬ 
sists  of  just  one  rule  expressed  in  nine  words: 
“A  cadet  does  not  lie,  or  cheat,  or  steal." 

Just  nine  words.  But  what  important 
words  they  are,  for  without  them  none  can 
hope  to  build  a  decent  or  a  happy  life. 

Of  course,  The  Citadel’s  honor  code  is  only 
a  beginning.  Of  course,  our  2,000  cadets 
know  that  there  is  more  to  character  than 
merely  not  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing.  But 
these  negatives  are  important  as  a  starting 
point.  A  man  can  then  go  on  from  these 
"don’ts”  to  more  positive  rules  of  life.  If  as  a 
boy,  he  learns  what  not  to  do,  then  as  he 
matures  the  positive  values  will  slowly  move 
Into  place.  “Do  unto  others  *  *  “Love 
thy  neighbor” — these  “do’s”  are  the  true  cap¬ 
stones  of  a  moral  code.  But  the  “don’ts,’* 
learned  in  childhood,  are  its  foundation. 


Employment  of  Negro  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  serious  example  of  the  denial 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  of  color,  occurring  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital,  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Reinforced  Rodmen’s 
Union  to  make  possible  the  employment 
of  qualified  Negro  workers.  This  is  a 
small  but  important  victory  which 
makes  jobs  on  Federal  construction 
projects  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  avail¬ 
able  to  all  workers  on  an  equal  basis, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  spark  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  practices 
which  have  involved  contractors,  trade 
unions  and  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Government  Contracts  in  lengthy  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  entitled 
“Patience  and  Pressure,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1960,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patience  and  Pressure 

District  Commissioner  McLaughlin  was 
able  to  report  last  week  a  significant  step 
toward  breaking  down  racial  discrimination 
in  Federal  construction  projects  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Reinforced  Rodmen’s  Union  has 
finally  agreed  to  hiring  practices  which  will 
insure  referral  and  employment  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  qualified  Negro  rodmen. 
This  bit  of  progress  was  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  patience  and  pressure.  Vic¬ 
tor  Daly  of  the  Council  on  Human  Relations 
and  Irving  Ferman,  executive  vice  chairman 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Contracts,  share  credit  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  achievement.  We  hope 
that  they  will  now  move  forward  with  equal 
resolution  to  end  racial  discrimination  by 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  which  nakedly  excludes  Negroes 
from  membership,  and  thus  from  jobs  on 
major  Federal  construction  projects. 

Although  the  source  of  discrimination  in 
hiring  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  practices  of 
some  of  the  building  trade  unions,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  absolve  contractors  from  a  major 
measure  of  responsibility.  Every  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  has  a  nondiscrimination 
clause  requiring  the  contractor  to  hire  on 
merit.  That  clause  has  gone  unenforced  for 
far  too  long.  The  President’s  Committee  on 
Government  Contracts  has  rendered  a  most 
useful  public  service  in  bringing  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  light  and  in  urging  contract  compli¬ 
ance;  it  has  no  enforcement  power,  however. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  lets  contracts  for  Federal  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  Congress  itself,  which  lets  con¬ 
tracts  for  construction  on  the  Capitol  and 
on  congressional  office  buildings,  have  direct 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  nondis¬ 
crimination  is  made  a  reality.  Denial  of  jobs 
because  of  race  is  ugly  business  in  any  area. 
It  is  especially  obnoxious  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  involved. 
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Garrison  Diversion  Unit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
North  Dakota  County  Commissioners 
Association  has  gone  on  record  support¬ 
ing  the  early  development  of  the  Garri¬ 
son  Diversion  Unit.  Resolution  adopted 
at  their  recent  convention  follows: 
Resolution  of  the  North  Dakota  County 
Commissioners  Association  Supporting 
the  Early  Development  of  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit — Adopted  at  Convention 
AT  WlLLISTON,  N.  DAK.,  JANUARY  12-14,  1960 
Whereas  the  development  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  in  North  Dakota  will  provide 
the  citizens  of  North  Dakota  an  opportunity 
to  beneficially  use  their  fair  share  of  the 
water  from  the  Missouri  River  for  irrigation, 
municipal  water,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  lake  restoration  and  other 
multiple  uses  and  will  replace,  in  part,  the 
lost  land  resource  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  State  of  548,000  acres  of 
Missouri  River  bottomland  for  use  of  Mis¬ 
souri  River  mainstem  reservoirs;  and 

Whereas  the  new  opportunities  that  will 
be  provided  through  the  development  of  the 
project,  particularly  in  the  project  area,  will 
increase  and  stabilize  the  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  industrial  income  in  the  State  and 
will  be  the  basis  for  more  jobs,  more  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  and  more  people,  thus 
reversing  the  trend  of  a  static  or  declining 
growth  in  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  will  benefit  all  sections  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  through  a 
broadened  tax  base,  new  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  readily  available  stable  and 
bountiful  feed  supply  for  nonirrigated  areas 
of  the  State  during  periods  of  drought;  and 
Whereas  Irrigation  development  as  will  be 
provided  in  the  project  area  will  permit  the 
establishment  of  an  expanded  livestock  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  State,  enhancing  the  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  entire 
State  and  at  the  same  time  permitting 
North  Dakota  farmers  to  direct  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  to  meat  products  and  reduce 
their  contribution  to  the  surplus  problem 
resulting  from  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  cereal  grains;  and 
Whereas  the  farmers  and  others  in  the 
project  area  have  demonstrated  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  and  for  its  early  development  through 
the  organization  of  irrigation  districts  and 
continued  efforts  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  project  by  Congress  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  concerned;  and 
Whereas  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
U  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  86th  Congress  that  propose  certain  mod¬ 
ifications  to  the  authorization  of  the  Gar¬ 
rison  diversion  unit  and  it  appears  that 
hearings  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  on  these  bills  can  be  scheduled  if 
the  project  report  is  transmitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  an  early  date:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  County 
Commissioners  Association  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  duly  assembled  at  Williston,  N.  Dak., 
January  12-14,  1960,  That  this  association 
wholeheartedly  endorses  the  early  construc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  and  urges  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  transmit  the  report  on  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  to  Congress  at  an  early  date 


and  further  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  approve  the  project  and  the  modi¬ 
fications  to  its  authorization  as  proposed  in 
hills  now  pending  before  it,  and  appropriate 
adequate  funds  to  initiate  construction  of 
the  project  works  without  delay;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Senators  Milton  R.  Young 
and  Norman  Brunsdale;  Congressmen  Don 
L.  Short  and  Quentin  N.  Burdick;  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  interior;  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation;  Gov.  John  E.  Davis  of  North 
Dakota;  the  North  Dakota  State  Water  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  and  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Conservancy  District. 


Oar  Next  President — Roy  Roberts  Wants 
Eisenhower  Qualities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
political  year,  most  everyone  is  thinking 
and  talking  politics.  One  of  the  keenest 
observers  in  the  Nation  in  regard  to 
political  trends  and  the  thinking  of  the 
people  is  Roy  Roberts,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Mr.  Roberts  started  his  early  career  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  under  the  tutelage 
and  guidance  of  William  Allen  White. 
In  his  early  newspaper  training,  as  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  staff, 
Mr.  Roberts  spent  many  years  in  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  prior  to  returning 
to  Kansas.  On  his  return  to  Kansas,  he 
held  many  important  positions  in  the 
Star  office;  and  he  is  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  newspaperman  in  the 
Middle  West. 

In  an  interview  with  Frank  K.  Kelly, 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Roberts  discussed  our  next 
President.  The  article  on  the  qualities 
he  stresses  for  our  next  President  should 
be  read  by  everyone. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  interview  with  Mr.  Roberts  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Jan.  27, 
1960] 

Our  Next  President — Roy  Roberts  Wants 
Eisenhower  Qualities 
(By  Frank  K.  Kelly) 

Published  in  Missouri  but  widely  circu¬ 
lated  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  other 
farm  States,  the  Kansas  City  Star  has  re¬ 
ported  on  "the  bread  basket”  center  of  the 
country  for  more  than  70  years.  During 
much  of  that  time,  Roy  Roberts  has  been 
the  paper’s  most  active  man — as  a  reporter, 
as  an  editor,  as  a  political  figure.  He  is  now 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Star. 

A  huge  man  with  a  hearty,  happy  face,  a 
booming  voice  and  a  ready  laugh,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  approaches  the  future  with  exuberance. 
Age  hasn’t  dulled  his  interest  in  the  Nation’s 
course. 

"Our  problems  may  get  tougher,  but  our 
opportunities  become  greater  with  the 
years,”  Mr.  Roberts  said,  when  I  sat  down 
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to  talk  with  him.  “The  years  ahead  are 
going  to  be  exciting.  We  have  a  marvelous 
world,  growing  and  changing  all  around  us." 

What  would  it  take  to  make  a  man  a  suc¬ 
cessful  President  in  the  1960s?  Mr.  Roberts 
didn’t  pause. 

LIKES  EISENHOWER  QUALITIES 

"Some  of  the  qualities  Ike  is  now  show¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  "Tackling  the  big  problems 
in  a  big  way  Ike’s  always  had  the  stuff. 
The  new  Ike  is  simply  the  old  Ike  gone  to 
work  harder  than  ever.  The  departure  of 
Sherman  Adams  was  a  great  thing  for  Ike 
personally.  He  wasn’t  meeting  enough  peo¬ 
ple,  talking  to  enough  people.  Now  he’s 
doing  it.  He’s  showing  what  he’s  capable 
of.  He’s  in  there  swinging." 

True  enough,  Mr.  Eisenhower  seemed  to 
be  swinging  hard  at  the  international  prob¬ 
lems — the  cold  war,  the  Berlin  crisis,  dis¬ 
armament,  and  other  foreign  policy  issues. 
Eut  about  our  problems  here  in  the  United 
States — the  farm  problem,  for  example — 
what  could  Mr.  Eisenhower  or  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent  do  about  that?  I  told  him  that  most 
midwesterners  seemed  to  believe  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  very  hard  to  solve.' 

PROBLEM  SEEMS  TOUGHER 

Mr.  Roberts  looked  baffled.  “The  farm 
problem  seems  tougher  every  year,"  he  said. 
"I  used  to  think  I  knew  what  we  could  do 
about  it,  but  I  don’t  anymore.  The  farmers 
are  moderately  well  off,  but  they’re  not 
happy.  They  don’t  think  they’re  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  income.” 

I  recalled  that  the  price  indexes  in  recent 
months  had  shown  the  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  at  about  89  percent  of  the  1947-49  level, 
while  the  price  of  finished  goods  was  around 
128  percent. 

“No  President  can  cure  all  the  farmer’s 
ills,”  Mr.  Roberts  said.  "Any  candidate  who 
promised  to  do  that  would  be  lying.” 

I  urged  him  to  outline  for  me  his  ideas 
on  the  personal  qualities  the  White  House 
occupant  of  the  1960’s  should  have. 

"The  basic  things  are  trite,”  Mr.  Roberts 
said.  “The  man  must  have  commonsense — 
enough  to  cut  through  to  the  heart  of  very 
complex  questions  without  getting  confused 
by  the  ramifications.  He  must  have  impec¬ 
cable  integrity--so  that  the  people  believe 
in  him  and  trust  him.  He  must  rely  on  solid 
ability — not  on  glamour  or  big  promises.  He 
must  know  the  world  picture  and  understand 
it  thoroughly." 

Mr.  Roberts  paused,  his  round  face  taking 
on  lines  of  solemnity.  "And  he  must  have 
an  endless  amount  of  patience.  He  can’t 
get  mad  at  people.  He  can’t  let  his  emotions 
throw  us  into  war.” 

He  thought  that  national  problems  were 
now  so  complicated  that  we  had  to  depend 
on  the  President  to  make  major  decisions 
which  might  have  been  subjected  to  popular 
debates  in  other  periods  of  our  history. 

CAN’T  AFFORD  MEDIOCRITY 

"That’s  why  we  can’t  afford  a  mediocre 
President  anymore,”  Mr.  Roberts  said .  “We’re 
fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  highly  in¬ 
telligent  men  available.  Just  to  name  two 
of  them,  I’d  cite  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Dick 
Nixon.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  I’ve 
seen  in  the  last  30  years.  Nixon  as  Vice 
President  has  been  trained  for  the  top  job. 
Nixon  has  grown  a  great  deal,  learned  a  lot. 

After  my  talk  with  Mr.  Roberts,  I  drove 
north  and  west  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.  As  I 
traveled  I  raised  the  questions  I  had  put  to 
other  people  in  other  States.  I  found  the 
Nebraskans,  like  the  people  of  the  East  and 
South,  more  concerned  about  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  than  anything  else. 

Some  of  them  were  far  from  being  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  policies  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson,  but  very  few  attached  any 
blame  for  the  defects  of  the  farm  program  to 
the  President.  The  President,  they  felt,  was 
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struggling  to  save  the  world  from  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  an  atomic  war — and  this  was  his 
primary  job:  To  be  a  world  leader. 


Let's  Put  Our  Ex-Presidents  in  the 
Senate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  which 
will  appear  in  the  February  7,  1960  issue 
of  This  Week  magazine: 


Let’s  Put  Our  Ex-Presidents  in  the 
Senate 


(By  James  A.  Farley  with  Jack  Harrison 
Pollack) 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Truman  Library 
in  Independence,  Mo.,  a  few  years  ago  two 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States  met. 
Half  ruefully,  half  jokingly,  Harry  S.  Truman 
asked  Herbert  Hoover : 

“Just  what  is  the  role  of  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent?” 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Mr.  Hoover 
answered:  “The  only  thing  for  an  ex-Presi- 
dent  to  do  is  to  take  pills  and  dedicate 
libraries.” 

Yes,  our  former  Presidents  have  kept  their 
senses  of  humor.  But  what  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  no  laughing  matter.  It’s  a 
tragedy — not  so  much  for  the  ex-Presldents 
themselves  as  for  our  country. 

We  have  often  been  guilty  of  wasting  our 
national  resources.  Right  now  we  are  wast¬ 
ing  a  supremely  invaluable  one:  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  our  former  Chief  Execu¬ 
tives.  We  have  two,  now.  Next  January  20 
we  will  have  another:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
His  experience,  both  as  general  and  President, 
and  his  firsthand  acquaintance  with  world 
leaders,  will  make  him  extraordinarily  valu¬ 
able — provided  we  don’t  push  him  off  into 
the  sidelines  and  forget  him. 

But  that’s  exactly  what  we’re  going  to  do 
unless  we  take  a  simple  but  highly  important 
step:  pass  a  statutory  law  making  all  former 
Presidents  lifetime,  nonvoting  Senators  at 
large.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  keep  and  use  the  wisdom 
and  abilities  of  our  Presidents  after  they 
leave  the  White  House. 

In  the  Senate  a  former  President  would  be 
constantly  available  to  Congressmen  needing 
his  help  and  advice.  Any  former  President, 
whatever  his  party  and  whatever  his  record 
as  President,  acquires  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  and  insight  that  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  general  public  can  never  have. 
This  is  the  priceless  experience  that  we  are 
wasting. 

where  ex-presidents  could  help  most 


Further,  a  former  President  would  find  the 
Senate  an  excellent  forum  in  which  to  speak 
out  on  major  policy  questions.  This  would 
be  especially  important  in  foreign  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  areas  where  a  retired  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  would  have  substantial  special 
knowledge.  Since  he  would  not  represent 
any  State  or  section,  and  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  reelection,  he  could  speak  with 
exceptional  force  and  freedom. 

Bills  to  make  ex-President  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  introduced  in  Congress. 
Most  of  these  bills  would  grant  all  sena¬ 
torial  privileges  except  the  right  to  vote, 


which  would  require  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  one  of  these  bills  is  passed 
during  the  present  session,  because  this  re¬ 
form,  long  overdue,  is  more  important  today 
than  ever. 

One  reason  is  that  we  may  now  anticipate 
that  future  Presidents,  including  the  one  to 
be  elected  this  year,  will  leave  the  White 
House  with  many  years  of  service  still  before 
them.  Most  of  the  present  leading  candi¬ 
dates  for  nomination  are  comparatively 
young  men :  Vice  President  Nixon  is  47,  Sen¬ 
ator  Kennedy  is  42,  Senator  Humphrey  48, 
Senator  Symington  58,  Governor  Brown  54. 
And  no  matter  who  is  elected  he  will  not 
serve  more  than  8  years  because  there  is 
now  a  two-term  limitation  on  the  Presidency. 

For  that  matter,  even  in  the  past  most 
Presidents  had  many  years  still  before  them 
when  they  left  the  White  House.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  learn,  as  I  was,  that  25  of  our 
'Presidents  before  Eisenhower  lived  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11  years  in  retirement.  That’s  275 
years  of  potentially  valuable  service  wasted. 

There  is  a  human  side  to  the  question,  too. 
In  the  past  a  former  President  has  often 
been  in  actual  financial  need.  In  1958  Con¬ 
gress  finally  gave  every  former  President  a 
pension  and  funds  ff>r  a  staff  and  office  to 
handle  his  enormous  correspondence. 

But  from  the  human  point  of  view,  that 
isn’t  much.  A  man  who  has  held  the  great¬ 
est  office  in  the  world  is  bound  to  feel  neg¬ 
lected  and  left  out  of  things  when  he  is  sud¬ 
denly  retired  with  nothing  to  do.  In  many 
cases,  this  has  led  to  bitterness  and  tragedy 
in  a  President’s  final  years. 

There  have  been  some  happy  cases  of  an 
incumbent  President  wisely  using  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  predecessor  on  a  special  assignment. 

During  the  Truman  administration,  former 
President  Hoover  directed  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Hoover  Commission  which  helped  re¬ 
duce  Government  inefficiency.  Similarly, 
back  in  1902,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
made  Grover  Cleveland  chairman  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  body  which  investigated  the  bitter  an¬ 
thracite  coal  strike. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT’S  WASTED  YEARS 

But  these  cases  are  rare.  More  typical  of 
what  happens  to  a  President  after  leaving 
office  is  the  case  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
This  dynamic  man  who  was  barely  50  when 
he  finished  his  second  term,  wanted  to  run 
again  but  refrained  because  of  his  1904 
pledge  that  he  wouldn’t  be  a  candidate  in 
1908.  So  instead  he  went  big  game  hunting 
in  Africa  for  a  year.  But  in  1912  when  the 
Republicans  renominated  Taft,  Roosevelt 
bolted  the  party  to  run  for  President  again 
himself  as  a  Progressive,  or  “Bull  Moose.” 
Democrat  Woodrow  Wilson  easily  won  in  this 
three  cornered  election,  and  because  I 
strongly  believe  in  America’s  two  party  sys¬ 
tem,  I  don’t  think  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
added  to  his  glory  by  becoming  identified 
with  this  short-lived  third  party. 

During  the  10  years  after  he  left  the  White 
House,  restless  Teddy  Roosevelt  dissipated 
his  energies  in  so  many  directions  that  in 
1919  he  died  an  unhappy,  embittered  man. 
What  a  pity  that  this  brilliant  ex-President 
wasn’t  given  a  dignified,  constructive  job  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  where  his  versatile  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  vitality  would  have  aided  the 
country. 

CONGRESSMEN  FAVOR  IT  4  TO  1 

In  spite  of  such  conspicuous  examples  of 
waste  of  executive  ability,  whenever  bills 
have  come  up  in  Congress  to  provide  more 
useful  occupations  for  our  ex-Presidents 
after  they  have  left  office,  these  bills  have 
been  quietly  pigeonholed.  Yet  few  legisla¬ 
tors  I’ve  talked  to  oppose  the  idea  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  Representative  Frank  Chelf,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  author  of  one  of  the  recent  bills  to 
put  ex-Presidents  in  Congress,  reports  that 
four  out  of  five  of  his  colleagues  favor  it 
overwhelmingly. 


The  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  among 
others,  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing. 
Most  lawmakers — like  most  Americans — are 
just  indifferent  to  the  idea  of  making  ex- 
Presidents  Members  of  the  Senate.  But  if 
the  idea  could  ever  be  debated  openly  and 
brought  to  a  vote,  I  think  it  would  be 
adopted. 

The  idea  isn’t  new.  Back  in  1889,  it  was 
mentioned  in  Congress.  James  Bryce,  the 
distinguished  English  historian — one  of  the 
shrewdest  observers  of  the  American  politi¬ 
cal  scene — commented  on  our  strange  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  our  ex-Presidents’ 
abilities.  In  his  famous  book,  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Commonwealth,”  he  wrote,  “They  man¬ 
aged  things  better  at  Rome,  gathering  into 
their  Senate  all  the  fame  and  experience,  all 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  those  who  had  ruled 
and  fought  as  consuls  and  praetors  at  home 
and  abroad.” 

In  1906  historian  Charles  Francis  Adams 
also  urged  putting  our  ex-Presidents  in  the 
Senate,  warning,  “We  have  lost  absolutely 
the  value  of  their  ripe  experience  and  great 
abilities  *  *  *  these  eminent  citizens  were 
cut  off  from  public  utility  at  the  maturity 
of  their  powers  and  during  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  as  counselors.  *  *  *” 

In  England,  the  Prime  Minister  is  selected 
from  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  Prime  Minister  may  lose  his 
position  in  a  national  election,  but  the 
chances  of  his  losing  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  small.  Thus  Winston 
Churchill  went  on  serving  his  country  after 
he  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister.  And  some 
former  Prime  Ministers,  like  Clement  Attlee, 
take  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It’s  high  time  we  adapted  the  British  sys¬ 
tem  to  our  own  needs  and  stopped  treating 
our  ex-Presidents  as  unemployed  has-beens. 
Wasting  their  experience  and  abilities  has 
always  been  wrong.  Today,  when  we  need 
their  wise  counsels  as  never  before,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  urgent.  Let’s  put  them  in  the  Senate 
where  they  belong. 

I  was  in  favor  of  giving  former  Presi¬ 
dents  a  seat  in  the  Senate  until  I  passed 
75  years.  Since  then  I  have  less  taste  for 
sitting  on  hard-bottomed  chairs  during  long 
addresses. 

Even  so,  I  believe  that  former  Presidents 
should  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Senate  but 
without  a  vote. 

Their  long  memories,  their  hard  knocks, 
and  their  ample  experience  could  aid  many 
committees  and  could  shorten  up  a  lot  of 
tangled  debates. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

December  22,  1959. 

After  the  White  House:  The  Years 
Famous  Presidents  Wasted 

George  Washington,  2  years:  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Presidency,  he  farmed  and  invested 
in  real  estate,  became  a  leading  land  spec¬ 
ulator. 

John  Adams,  25  years:  Although  he  lived 
to  be  90,  he  did  little  but  follow  the  career 
of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  16  years:  He  occupied 
himself  with  architecture  and  writing  until 
his  death  at  83,  founded  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

Andrew  Jackson,  9  years:  He  left  the 
White  House  with  $90  in  his  pocket,  sold 
lumber  as  fuel  to  steamboat  captains. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  5  years:  He  invested  in  a 
Wall  Street  banking  house.  Crooked  part¬ 
ners  drove  the  firm  into  bankruptcy,  leav¬ 
ing  Grant  penniless. 

Grover  Cleveland,  12  years:  He  resumed 
law  practice.  Many  Americans  were  shocked 
that  an  ex-President  should  argue  in  court 
for  a  living. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  9  years:  Only-  50 
when  he  left  the  White  House,  he  hunted 
big  game,  organized  an  unsuccessful  third 
party. 
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Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats  Learn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled,  “Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats 
Learn,”  written  by  the  celebrated  and 
much  respected  columnist,  John  M.  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  January  31,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats  Learn 
(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

Considering  the  number  and  the  con¬ 
spicuousness  of  Democratic  targets.  President 
Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
other  Republican  orators  manifested  com¬ 
mendable  restraint;  in  the  “dinner  with  Ike” 
program  across  the  Nation  last  Wednesday. 

There  was  none  of  the  personal  vitupera¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  leveled  at  Vice  President 
Nixon,  the  lone  candidate  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  at  the  Democratic 
dinner  in  Washington  a  few  days  earlier. 

The  President  himself,  speaking  from  Los 
Angeles  in  a  closed  circuit  television  program 
heard  in  82  other  cities,  gave  to  the  country 
assurance  that  we  are  the  strongest  in  the 
world  economically  and  militarily.  He 
stressed  the  peace  and  prosperity  slogan 
which  the  Republicans  will  rely  on  to  bring 
home  the  bacon  in  next  November’s  election*. 

To  this  not  a  few  speakers  added  the 
word  “progress.”  What  you  will  hear,  then, 
is  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  as  the  Re¬ 
publicans  fare  forth  to  the  political  wars 
after  the  two  major  party  conventions  have 
chosen  their  candidates. 

Pennsylvania  Democrats  'gave  concrete 
evidence  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  they  met  in  Harrisburg  last  week  to 
select  delegates-at-large  to  the  party’s  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Los  Angeles.  So  many 
Democrats  are  anxious  to  go  to  the  west 
coast  meeting  that  two  delegates  will  be 
present  for  every  vote  allotted  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  other  words  the  81  votes  will  be 
cast  by  162  delegates,  including  those  to  be 
elected  in  the  congressional  districts. 

Alternates,  party  functionaries,  camp  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  like  will  swell  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  army  moving  westward  to  something 
like  300  persons. 

Governor  Lawrence  and  other  Easterners 
protested  against  the  choice  of  Los  Angeles 
as  the  convention  city.  They  listed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  for  their  opposition,  among 
them  the  cost  of  the  transcontinental 
journey. 

The  cost,  from  all  accounts,  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  picking  the  delegates-at-large. 
Indeed,  there  was  quite  a  scramble  for  desig¬ 
nation  by  the  State  committee,  all  of  which 
indicated  Eisenhower  prosperity  is  no  idle 
phrase  in  Democratic  ears. 

There  is  prosperity.  There  is  more  em¬ 
ployment  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell,  who  spoke  at  Philadelphia’s  $100 
dinner,  testifies.  Democratic  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  are  acquainted  with  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  railing  against  a  condition  that  is 
gratifyingly  felt  by  so  many  of  our  people. 

Nor  can  they  denounce  peace.  This  would 
be  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  for  political  orators  regardless  of  party. 


There  remains,  then,  the  old  standby— per¬ 
sonal  abuse,  vilification,  denunciation. 

This  seems  to  be  the  one  phase  of  the  pre¬ 
convention  Democratic  campaign  in  which 
all  the  candidates  are  in  agreement.  For  this 
day  and  for  every  day  until  the  election,  the 
target  of  the  choice  of  the  Los  Angeles  con¬ 
vention  and  others  on  the  stump,  will  be 
Vice  President  Nixon. 

Nixon’s  ability  to  stand  up  under  fire  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  Thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrated,  too,  is  his  facility  for  returning 
shot  for  shot.  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  seems  to 
feel  the  best  way  to  get  at  Nixon  is  to  accuse 
him  of  hard,  vigorous — and  successful — cam¬ 
paigning  in  his  California  fights,  first  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  and  later  for  a  place  in 
the  Senate. 

Governor  Lawrence  journeyed  to  Missouri 
Saturday  to  speak  at  a  fundraising  dinner. 
He  is  going  into  the  State  of  Harry  Truman 
and  Senator  Symington  not  because  he  is 
interested  in  the  Senator’s  unannounced 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency,  but  because, 
in  his  own  words,  "I’m  a  helluva  orator.” 

It  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time 
that  Lawrence  and  other  influential  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Democrats  are  interested  in  the 
prospects  of  Symington.  They  feel  he  has 
fewer  liabilities  than  Kennedy  or  Humphrey, 
Johnson  or  Stevenson.  It  is  for  this  reason 
so  many  politicos  are  interested  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  interpretation  of  the  “Missouri 
Waltz”  in  the  home  State  of  Harry  Truman. 

It  is  accepted  in  many  quarters  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Symington,  a  Cabinet  officer  under 
President  Truman,  is  the  personal  candidate 
of  the  former  President.  This  may  be  so 
and  on  the  other  hand,  his  effort  at  President 
making  left  a  lot  to  be  desired  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  4  years  ago.  He  backed 
the  then  Governor  Harriman,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Stevenson.  By  the  way,  where  is 
Harriman  these  days?  Has  anyone  here  seen 
Stevenson? 


A  New  York  Newspaper  on 
Lyndon  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUS0 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
recently  visited  New  York  where  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Cathedral  Club  in  Brooklyn. 

In  keeping  with  the  course  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Congress,  his  address  was  con¬ 
structive  and  forward  looking.  He  called 
upon  Americans  for  unity  rather  than 
division. 

Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  well 
received  in  New  York.  Americans  there 
who  met  him  found  out  the  same  thing 
that  Americans  have  found  out  every¬ 
where — that  he  -is  a  responsible,  able 
national  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Mirror 
of  January  23,  on  his  visit. 

Closer  Look  at  Lyndon 

The  tall  Texan  who  Is  not  (as  yet,  at 
least)  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  presidency  has  visited  our 
city,  met  many  of  our  distinguished  citizens, 
and  left  the  impression  that  he  is  of  presi¬ 
dential  stature  whether  or  not  he  decides  to 
enter  the  party  sweepstakes. 


We  refer,  of  course,  to  Lyndon  Johnson, 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  whose  record 
has  been  one  of  statesmanship  rather  than 
partisanship  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  out¬ 
standingly  skillful  as  a  party  chieftain. 

Whatever  his  future  fortunes,  it  was  good 
to  have  a  closer  look  at  an  eminent  Senator 
who  is  first  and  foremost  an  American. 


Tribute  to  Warren  Hicks,  Pioneer  in 
Preservation  of  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  *SEN ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  question  of  just  what  ad¬ 
ditional  action  can  and  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens 
is  one  of  the  major,  but  most  contro¬ 
versial,  issues  before  Congress. 

Respecting  the  rights  and  opinions  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  I  find  myself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  would — in 
proper,  constructive,  logical,  practical 
ways — attempt  to  assure  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  privileges  of  all  who  qualify 
as  citizens  should  be  fully  protected  and 
preserved. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;s  accompanied  by  long-established 
modes  of  thinking  patterns,  economic 
problems,  and  other  factors.  These  are 
not  conditions  that  can  be  changed 
overnight,  either  by  the  waving  of  a 
magic  wand — or  even  by  the  enactment 
of  legislation. 

Neither  can  we  ignore  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  considering  legislation  on  the 
subject,  I  feel  a  particular  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  country  to  assure 
that  the  rights  of  minorities — and  if 
only  certain  selected  criteria  are  estab¬ 
lished,  each  of  us  belongs  to  such  a 
group — are  faithfully  and  zealously  pro¬ 
tected. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  co¬ 
operation  of  individuals,  community  and 
State  governments,  as  well  as  appropri¬ 
ate  action  by  the  Federal  Government, 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
this  field. 

I  believe  the  Congress,  for  example, 
has  a  great  responsibility  for  reexamin¬ 
ing  the  situation  and  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  further  strengthen  out¬ 
laws. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  an  individual  who,  at  the  age  of 
94,  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
in  this  field,  Mr.  Warren  Hicks,  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis. 

During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Hicks  has 
served  as  a  pioneer  not  only  in  civil 
rights,  but  in  education  and  vocational 
education  on  the  State  and  National 
level. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Re¬ 
becca  C.  Barton,  directol-  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  containing  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  splendid  work  by  Mr.  Hicks. 
As  a  fine  example  of  individual  action,  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  let¬ 
ter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor’s  Commission  on 

Human  Rights, 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  26, 1960. 

When  Mr.  Warren  E.  Hicks,  at  the  age  of 
91,  received  a  civic  service  award  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  on  June  6,  1957,  he  was  participating 
in  a  series  of  honors  bestowed  on  him  during 
a  long,  useful  and  distinguished  career. 
Now  that  he  is  94,  and  as  keen  in  mind  and 
generous  in  spirit  as  ever,  we  who  constitute 
his  host  of  friends  and  admirers  hope  that 
he  will  recognize  our  feeling  that  here  is  one 
"prophet  with  honor  in  his  own  country.” 

We  honor  him  for  many  things.  He  is 
acclaimed  as  a  pioneer  in  education  and  in 
vocational  education  both  on  the  State  and 
National  level.  He  showed  that  good  teach¬ 
ing  and  good  administration  were  possible 
and  desirable  combined  in  one  individual. 
Practical  yet  imaginative,  he  paved  the  way 
for  new  ideas  and  for  the  blueprints  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  them.  Through  his  varied 
experiences  in  various  States  as  an  educator, 
he  advanced  sound  and  workable  programs 
while  always  keeping  to  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

The  secret  of  his  success  in  life  would 
seem  to  lie  much  deeper  than  his  profes¬ 
sional  skills.  People  cannot  talk  to  Mr. 
Hicks  even  briefly  without  becoming  aware 
of  his  great  interest  in  them  as  individuals. 
He  likes  people,  he  respects  them  and  he  is 
conscious  both  of  their  infinite  variations 
and  of  their  common  humanity. 

As  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Governor’s 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1949  I  have  had  occasion  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  this  deeper  aspect  of  Mr. 
Hicks’  contribution.  Our  commission  was 
set  up  by  statute  to  “disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  attempt  by  means  of  discussion 
as  well  as  other  proper  means  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  State  to  a  greater  understand¬ 
ing,  appreciation  and  practice  of  human 
rights  for  all  people,  of  whatever  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin,  to  the  end  that 
Wisconsin  will  be  a  better  place  in  whicli  to 
live.”  Without  .the  groundwork  in  public 
opinion  which  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Hicks  es¬ 
tablished,  a  commission  such  as  ours  would 
never  have  come  into  existence  and  could 
never  function  effectively.  Warren  E.  Hicks 
was  a  pioneer  in  education  but  he  was  also 
a  pioneer  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  human  spirit.  Because  he  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  taught  and  practiced  what  he 
preached  about  the  worth  and  potential  of 
each  individual  in  a  democracy,  he  has  served 
as  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  citizens 
in  this  country  and  many  more  thousands 
around  the  world.  Thus  we  honor  him  as  a 
king  among  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  famous  story  of  his  spelling  contest 
In  Cleveland  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  1908  has  now  achieved  the  status 
of  a  legend.  It  was  certainly  a  historical 
landmark  for  the  advance  of  human  rights. 
Today  we  might  take  a  similar  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  back  in  1908 
leadership  was  needed.  Mr.  Hicks  led  the 
way  and  kept  to  his  convictions  about  equal 
opportunity  for  all  children,  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  color,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  decency  of  a 
whole  Nation. 

It  all  began  when  Mr.  Hicks  decided  to 
stage  a  spelling  match  not  Just  for  Cleve¬ 
land  pupils  but  for  other  cities  and  States. 
Newspapers  ran  a  headline:  “Hicks  Chal¬ 
lenges  the  Nation  to  a  Spelling  Contest.” 
Such  interest  was  aroused  that  the  National 
Education  Association  took  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements.  Thirty-four  cities  sent  teams 


and  510  eighth  graders  participated.  Chil¬ 
dren  came  2  weeks  In  advance  to  drill. 

So  far  so  good.  But  a  snag  developed. 
The  New  Orleans  Board  of  Education  appro¬ 
priated  $1,500  to  pay  expenses  of  their  team 
but  ordered  its  return  on  discovering  that 
Cleveland  had  a  Negro  contestant,  Helen 
Bolden.  However,  Warren  E.  Hicks  would 
not  compromise.  Cleveland  refused  to  re¬ 
move  Helen  and  New  Orleans  decided  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  contest  anyway. 

When  the  great  day  came,  10,000  teachers 
at  the  National  Education  Convention  in 
Cleveland  attended  the  contest  in  the  Hip¬ 
podrome.  Each  of  the  510  contestants 
spelled  100  words  in  writing  and  4  words 
orally.  The  young  Negro  girl,  Helen  Bolden, 
was  the  only  one  not  to  miss  a  single  word. 
The  entire  audience  rose  spontaneously  in 
tribute. 

The  dramatic  climax  to  Mr.  Hicks’  belief 
in  equal  opportunity  was  somewhat  “like 
a  shot  heard  round  the  world.”  Negroes  and 
whites  all  over  the  country  rejoiced  in  the 
establishment  of  principle.  Audiences  and 
radio  stations  everywhere  began  to  ask  for 
the  story.  In  the  intervening  years  radio 
stations  have  worn  out  their  original  record¬ 
ings  and  asked  for  more.  The  true  story 
has  been  broadcast  repeatedly  to  Europe  and 
other  countries  as  an  example  of  the  best 
in  American  democracy.  The  incident  it¬ 
self  is  long  since  history,  but  it  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  who  share  these  values, 
who  strive  toward  these  goals  and  who  are 
eternally  thankful  for  Warren  E.  Hicks  as  a 
leader  and  friend  of  man. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rebecca  C.  Barton, 

Director. 


Centenary  of  the  First  Jewish  Prayer  in 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•  HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
100  years  ago  today  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  first  gave  full  and  for¬ 
mal  recognition  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  to  the  position  of  the  rabbi  as 
preacher  and  religious  teacher,  by  se¬ 
lecting  a  rabbi,  Morris  Jacob  Raphall,  of 
New  York,  to  open  a  session  of  the  House 
of  Representative  with  prayer.  This 
100th  anniversary  of  the  occasion  is 
suitably  observed  by  the  invocation  of¬ 
fered  in  our  behalf  today,  but  there  is 
the  happy  difference  that  there  is  today 
nothing  to  surprise  anyone  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  in  this  post  of 
honor,  and  nothing  unusual  in  the  event 
when  the  Members  of  our  National  Leg¬ 
islature  bow  their  heads  humbly  as  a 
Jewish  religious  leader  speaks  for  them 
to  the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all. 

Well  may  our  hearts  echo  today  those 
holy  words,  spoken  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English  by  Rabbi  Raphall  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  prized  in  Christian  as  in 
Hebrew  tradition: 

The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The 
Lord  show  His  face  to  thee  and  have  mercy 
on  thee.  The  Lord  turn  His  countenance  to 
thee  and  give  thee  peace. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  has  paused  long 
enough  today  to  reflect  on  this  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  Jewish  prayer 
offered  in  Congress.  It  is  significant 
that  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  should 
pay  tribute  to  this  momentous  occasion 
because  it  indeed  reflects  that  in  this 
country  we  Americans  have  respected 
the  rights  of  equality  and  freedom  of 
religion  since  the  very  founding  of  our 
country. 

Today’s  observance  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  when  we  reflect  that  in  many 
corners  of  the  world  and,  unfortunately, 
even  in  some  isolated  areas  of  our  own 
country,  the  evil  specter  of  religious 
bigotry  is  again  being  manifested. 

By  paying  tribute  to  this  100th  anni¬ 
versary  today,  we  in  Congress  unequivo¬ 
cally  state  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  shall  never  condone 
such  bigoted  conduct.  I  trust  that  the 
example  we  have  set  here  today  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  men  of  good  will 
and,  in  its  own  way,  contribute  to  a  halt 
in  these  outrageous  attacks  on  religious 
institutions  throughout  the  world.  By 
this  tribute  today,  we  have  again  demon¬ 
strated  that  we  recognize  religious  free¬ 
dom  and  tolerance  as  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  democracy. 

I  wish  to  add  my  own  note  of  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein,  who 
delivered  this  morning’s  opening  prayer, 
for  his  inspiring  words.  Rabbi  Gold¬ 
stein  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  B’Nai  Jeshuran,  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  significant  that  Rabbi  Rap¬ 
hall  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  this  same 
synagogue  100  years  ago  when  he  opened 
the  session  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  with  a  prayer.  Rabbi  Goldstein’s 
inspirational  message  today  reconfirms 
the  deep  dedication  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  institutions  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  tolerance  throughout  the  world. 

I  should  also  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Abraham  G.  Ducker,  president,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  College  of  Jewish  Studies,  for 
calling  this  very  significant  anniversary 
to  my  attention.  It  was  indeed  through 
Dr.  Ducker’s  suggestion  that  we  have 
been  able  to  arrange  today’s  tribute  to 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  invo¬ 
cation  delivered  by  a  rabbi  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Federal  Aid  for  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  steadily  growing  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
schools  primarily  for  the  construction  of 
classrooms.  The  shortage  at  the  present 
time  has  been  estimated  to  be  almost 
140,000  classrooms.  The  Senate  will  soon 
be  discussing  the  entire  question  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  including,  I  trust, 
the  proposal  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cooper  and  myself.  This  proposal  would 
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provide  a  4-year,  $4  billion  program  on 
a  matching  basis  for  the  construction  of 
100,000  classrooms,  and  it  would  also  in¬ 
clude  a  provision  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  increases  in  teachers’  salaries. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  composed  of  some  of  our 
leading  businessmen  and  educators,  has 
just  issued  a  report  urging  prompt  large- 
scale  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  low- 
income  States.  A  summary  of  that  re¬ 
port  entitled,  “We  Can  Have  Better 
Schools,”  has  been  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  1, 1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business  Unit  Asks  U.S.  Aid  for  Schools 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechninger) 

Large-scale  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
In  low-income  States  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
yesterday. 

The  proposal  for  an  annual  Federal  ex¬ 
penditure  of  about  $600  million  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  call  for  drastic  “mandatory” 
reorganization  of  the  public  schools  in  order 
to  assure  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  proposals  represent  the  first  major 
endorsement  of  Federal  aid  to  education  by 
a  national  organization  representing  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  as  well  as  academic 
leadership. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  180  lead¬ 
ing  businessmen  and  educators.  Its  support 
of  Federal  aid  can  be  expected  to  be  highly 
influential  in  the  current  debate  over  such 
legislation  in  Washington.  While  it  did  go 
as  far  as  recent  recommendations  by  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council,  it  considerably 
exceeded  the  administration’s  proposals. 

“The  national  interest  in  good  schools 
everywhere  and  the  national  interest  in  a 
decentralized  school  system  are  not  irrecon¬ 
cilable,”  the  90-page  report,  “Paying  for 
Better  Public  Schools,”  said.  The  solution 
calls  “for  the  assumption  of  an  important 
but  limited  responsibility  by  the  Federal 
Government,”  it  said. 

But  while  supporting  the  idea  of  decen¬ 
tralized  schools,  generally  known  as  local 
control,  the  report  urged  a  “fresh  attack” 
on  a  system  that  it  feels  is  broken  up  into 
too  many  self-contained  small  parts. 

It  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  45,000  local  school  districts  were 
“much  too  small  to  provide  good  schools  at 
all  or  to  provide  any  kind  of  schools  effec¬ 
tively.”  The  committee  demanded  State 
action  to  reduce  the  total  to  less  than  10,000 
school  districts. 

The  statement  called  a  2,000-student 
school  system  the  minimum  size  at  which 
“a  complete  school  program”  could  be  con¬ 
ducted.  It  said  that  “substantial  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  continue  to  accrue  until 
a  school  system  has  perhaps  25,000  students.” 

Summary  Is  Issued 

The  statement  was  issued  by  the  group’s 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  T.  V.  Houser,  former  board 
chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  A  22- 
page  summary  and  action  program  entitled 
“We  Can  Have  Better  Schools,”  was  prepared 
by  Ralph  Lazarus,  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  education  and  president  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

Other  recommendations  were: 

Assumption  of  a  larger  share  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  for  the  schools  by  the  States, 
with  distribution  of  State  funds  through 
"foundation  programs.”  A  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  provides  for  special  distribution  of 
funds,  in  addition  to  the  regular  State  aid 


allowance,  to  help  needy  districts  to  offer 
a  minimum,  or  foundation,  level  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Federal  grants  “to  support  public  schools 
in  those  States  where  income  per  public 
school  child  is  substantially  below  the  na¬ 
tional  average.” 

More  effective  organization  of  citizens  on 
the  local,  State  and  Federal  level  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  need  for  improved  education. 

The  committee’s  stand  on  Federal  aid 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  view  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  in  recent 
weeks  has  reiterated  its  opposition  to  such 
expenditures. 

Even  in  the  committee  report,  the  Federal 
aid  issue  met  with  some  dissent.  Of  the  51 
committee  members  who  voted,  3  said  the 
CED  proposals  did  not  go  far  enough.  They 
want  a  broader  program  of  Federal  support 
to  schools  in  all  States.  Nine  members  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  did  not  support,  or  had 
reservations  about,  the  recommended  aid 
program.  / 

EIGHTY  PERCENT  GOAL  SET 

The  report  considers  any  State  that  falls 
below  80  percent  of  the  national  average  of 
expenditure  per  pupil  as  being  “a  reasonable 
standard  below  which  school  expenditures  are 
unacceptably  low.” 

But  by  also  using  a  yardstick  the  State’s 
average  income  per  student,  the  plan  would 
prevent  States  from  collecting  Federal  aid 
by  permitting  their  own  effort  to  support 
their  schools  from  dropping  below  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  pay. 

Using  1957-58  statistics,  the  committee 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  been  $556  million. 
However,  four  States  would  have  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  total  of  $51  million  out  of  their  own 
resources  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid 
under  the  proposed  scheme. 

CURB  ON  STATES 

No  State  would  be  permitted  to  fall  below 
its  own  efforts,  made  prior  to  the  start  of 
Federal  aid. 

The  committee  warned  that  no  Federal 
controls  or  conditions  must  be  associated 
with  the  proposed  grants. 

"We  stress  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  the  program  should  include  no  Federal 
requirements  for  loyalty  oaths,  and  no  con¬ 
trol  of  subject  matter,  teaching  methods, 
teacher  qualifications,  or  any  other  aspects 
of  the  educational  process,”  the  report  stated. 
The  funds  could  be  used  either  for  capital 
plant  or  current  operating  expenditures. 


Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

K0N.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  support  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 
While  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  re¬ 
verse  as  quickly  as  possible  some  of  the 
illogical  trade  policies  that  are  directly 
responsible  for  so  much  unemployment 
in  this  country,  the  resolution  will  mean¬ 
while  serve  notice  that  Congress  will  not 
tolerate  further  international  agree¬ 
ments  handing  over  domestic  markets  to 
foreign  producers. 

The  headlong  drive  for  free  exchange 
of  goods  in  international  commerce  has 
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caught  up  with  us  with  a  vengeance. 
Time  was  when  a  comparatively  few  of 
us  stood  up  here  on  the  House  floor  to 
appeal  for  relief  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  Now  that  the  grave  perils 
of  the  free-trade  theory  are  beginning 
to  divulge  themselves  in  a  multitude  of 
industries  and  communities  of  the  land, 
the  demand  for  corrective  measures  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  audible. 

Those  of  us  whose  constituencies  de¬ 
pend  heavily  upon  coal  and  the  railroads 
for  a  healthy  economy  are  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  growing  ranks  of 
opposition  to  policies  that  subordinate 
the  interest  of  American  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  diplomatic  motives.  For  years 
we  were  practically  alone  in  our  crusade 
for  a  limitation  on  the  imported  resid¬ 
ual  oil  that  has  created  such  havoc  in 
the  economy  of  mining  regions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
eastern  Kentucky. 

Time  was  when  the  term  “selfish  in¬ 
terest”  was  applied  in  the  case  of  any¬ 
one  who  sought  tariff  or  quota  protection 
to  give  American  miners  and  railroaders 
a  chance  to  reclaim  their  jobs.  The  free 
trade  army — commanded  by  leftover 
State  Department  leftwingers — insisted 
that  everyone  would  ultimately  bene¬ 
fit  by  opening  the  doors  of  this  country 
to  any  and  all  alien  commodities.  Down 
and  down  went  U.S.  tariffs,  setting  us 
up  for  today’s  serious  predicament  that 
becomes  more  critical  as  the  inflow  of 
foreign  products  and  the  outgo  of  gold 
continue  almost  unchecked.  The  reso¬ 
lution  under  consideration  here  today 
can  be  an  important  means  of  getting 
us  back  in  the  proper  direction.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  should  be  welcomed  by  the  diplo¬ 
mats  who  have  been  representing  us  at 
meetings  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  because  this  action  by 
Congress  would  provide  a  medium  of  get¬ 
ting  themselves  off  the  hook  which  they 
assisted  in  setting  up  and  which  is  now 
being  used  to  strangle  American  labor 
and  industry.  Once  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  our  generous  “GATTeers”  need 
only  explain  to  their  suave  friends  at  the 
international  roundtable  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  no  further  trade 
concessions  be  made  in  the  next  2  years. 
Sorry,  but  our  orders  are  to  “stand  pat” 
before  we  sacrifice  any  more  industries. 
That  is  all  that  need -be  said  when  the 
boys  gather  at  Geneva  or  wherever  else 
the  good  fellows  who  trade  off  domes¬ 
tic  markets  without  semblance  of  a  quid 
pro  quo  plan  to  meet  their  foreign  friends 
this  year  and  next. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  legislative 
branch,  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  plan 
for  a  showdown  on  the  entire  foreign 
trade  program.  Perhaps  we  can  get  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
willing  to  permit  our  own  factories  and 
plants  to  shut  down  in  order  to  please 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  possibility,  too,  that  by  now  we  can 
even  convince  the  policymakers  in  the 
State  Department  of  the  fallacious  rea¬ 
soning  behind  the  free  trade  doctrine. 
Somehow  those  credulous  functionaries 
were  unable  to  comprehend  that  the 
manufacturing  facilities  erected  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  around  the  globe  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayer  would 
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produce  materials  directly  competitive 
with  our  own  products.  Now  the  picture 
becomes  more  vivid  with  the  rush  of 
American  dollars  into  alien  areas  where 
labor  and  materials  are  cheap.  When 
the  average  hourly  earnings  in  industrial 
occupations  amount  to  more  than  $2  in 
the  United  States,  slightly  more  than  60 
cents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less 
than  25  cents  in  Japan,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  why  we  are  being  undersold  all 
along  the  line.  And  behind  the  products 
made  abroad — in  addition  to  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  leading  foreign  companies — are 
such  labels  as  National  Cash  Register, 
Remington  Rand,  Hamilton,  Singer, 
Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  General 
Tire  &  Rubber,  and  scores  of  other  estab¬ 
lished  brand  names. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  invested  more  than  $27 
billion  in  factories,  oil  wells,  mines,  and 
other  enterprises  in  foreign  lands.  One 
large  manufacturer  cut  employment 
from  9,000  to  less  than  5,000  in  a  factory 
here  after  opening  a  similar  plant  in 
Europe.  A  steel  processor  laid  off  his 
1,000  employees  in  New  York  State  to 
set  up  shop  in  Japan  and  take  advantage 
of  cheap  labor  there  and  low  tariffs  here. 
Indeed,  transferring  job  opportunities  to 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia  has 
become  a  principal  export  activity  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  for  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent,  I  can  testify  that  our 
coal,  railroad,  pottery,  ceramics,  glass, 
machine  tools,  and  other  industries  have 
suffered  constant  oppression  from  im¬ 
ported  materials.  Now  our  steel  indus¬ 
try  has  become  a  target  of  shippers  from 
countries  where  labor  is  cheap  and 
standards  of  living  far  below  ours.  Un¬ 
less  we  take  action,  not  a  single  area  of 
the  country — whether  it  be  industrial  or 
agricultural — will  escape  similar  fate. 
Now  is  the  time  to  transmit  our  views  to 
the  State  Department.  Let  us  give  this 
resolution  the  support  it  needs  and  thus 
,get  started  on  the  way  back  to  a  sane 
foreign  trade  program. 


Surrender  to  Whom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  recently  broadcast  on  a  program 
referred  to  as  “Life  Line.” 

“Life  Line”  is  a  patriotic  and  religious 
educational  movement. 

One  of  its  activities  is  production  of  a 
daily  radio  program  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wayne  Poucher,  radio  minister  for  “Life 
Line.”  This  program  consists  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  commentary  and  a  short  ser- 
monette.  Originating  in  Washington, 
this  program  is  broadcast  over  more 
than  a  hundred  stations  throughout 
the  Nation. 


Mr.  Poucher  has  been  acclaimed  by 
listeners  as  one  of  the  more  powerful 
profreedom  voices  speaking  in 
America  today.  I  feel  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  benefit  from  reading  one  of 
his  latest  broadcasts  entitled,  “Surren¬ 
der  to  Whom?” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Surrender  to  Whom? 

Right  is  not  a  fortress  in  which  the  patriot 
can  sit  safely  protected  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Rather,  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
one  which  must  be  brought  boldly  out  into 
the  world.  We  must  be  ready  to  defend  it 
and  diligent  in  advocating  it.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  turn  back  the  mistaken  hordes, 
who  are  continually  intensifying  the  prop¬ 
aganda  for  their  ideas. 

Patriots  too  frequently  talk  only  to  one 
another.  Thus  they  sometimes  find  that 
they  comprise  a  narrowing,  rather  than  a 
widening,  circle  of  influence.  We  must 
guard  against  this  tendency.  The  mistaken 
are  well  aware  that  the  constant  hammer¬ 
ing  home  of  their  ideas  is  essential  to  their 
success.  Patriots  cannot  afford,  in  this  time 
of  grave  peril,  to  be  any  less  zealous  on  be¬ 
half  of  freedom. 

If  you  should  the  of  the  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  in  America  and  become  in¬ 
clined  to  give  up,  to  whom  would  you  sur¬ 
render  except  to  someone  who  would  cut 
your  throat  during  the  ceremony  of  yielding? 
The  advocates  of  freedom  can  expect  no 
mercy  from  the  mistaken.  They  will  not 
give  quarter. 

Authorities  who  have  studied  the  methods 
of  communism  in  nations  where  its  adher¬ 
ents  have  seized  power  solemnly  state  that 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  marked  for  liquidation  if  the  anti¬ 
freedom  forces  take  over.  How  could  any¬ 
one  consider  surrender? 

While  blatantly  repeating  the  big  lie  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  international  mis¬ 
taken,  aided  by  followers  working  from  with¬ 
in,  already  have  subjugated  17  countries 
with  a  population  of  over  900  million  peo¬ 
ple — about  one-third  of  all  the  humans  on 
earth. 

As  the  No.  1  target  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  United  States  is  the  prime  objective  of 
anti-freedom  espionage.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  declares  that  between  70  and 
80  percent  of  Russian  officials  in  the  United 
States  are  members  of  the  Communist  intel- 
.  ligent  services.  The  number  of  such  per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  to  the  United  States  has 
sharply  increased — by  nearly  50  percent  in 
the  last  5  years. 

These  espionage  activities  expose  the  utter 
fallacy  of  so-called  peaceful  coexistence.  In 
recent  years  pseudo  appeals  for  peace  by 
the  leaders  of  the  worldwide  conspiracy  have 
been  more  than  matched  by  intensified 
espionage  efforts  in  the  United  States. 
Using  blackmail,  bribery,  and  similar  tech¬ 
niques,  these  agents  of  the  mistaken,  many 
with  diplomatic  immunity,  are  stepping  up 
their  efforts  to  obtain  our  military,  scientific, 
and  industrial  secrets  for  use  against  us. 

If  we  should  weaken  and  consider  sur¬ 
render,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we 
would  be  surrendering  to  persons  who  have 
an  utter  contempt  for  individual  freedom 
and  for  the  true  principles  of  citizenship  as 
expressed  in  a  society  based  on  law  and 
order.  This  contempt  is  fed  in  America  by 
the  moral  and  physical  weakness  of  some 
of  our  citizens.  There  are  too  many  among 
us  who  are  willing  to  surrender  a  principle 
of  morality  to  the  illusions  of  expediency. 
Where  weakness  prevails,  fear  takes  over — 
and  fear  can  cause  a  citizen  to  evade  his 
duty  and  even  to  give  up  his  birthright  of 
freedom. 


The  rule  of  fear  is  the  rule  of  tyrants.  It 
is  the  seed  of  fear  that  Nikita  Khrushchev 
hopes  to  plant  in  our  minds  when  he  threat¬ 
ens  to  unleash  on  us  what  he  terms  “the 
most  devastating  war  ever  known  by  man¬ 
kind.”  In  a  criminal  sense,  this  is  black¬ 
mail — ballistic  blackmail.  It  is  the  same 
seed  of  fear  the  hoodlum  strives  to  plant  in 
the  minds  of  prospective  victims  of  a  pro¬ 
tection  racket. 

The  end  results  of  the  mistaken’s  complete 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  others  are  tragic 
in  nature.  Today,  in  Communist  China 
more  than  500  million  persons  have  been 
herded  into  communes.  In  this  completely 
regimented  existence,  families  have  been 
broken  up,  private  property  confiscated,  work 
militarized,  and  the  individual  robbed  of  all 
freedom  of  choice  in  his  personal  life. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  Soviet  brutalities  in 
Hungary;  the  rape  of  Tibet;  the  imprison¬ 
ment  and  degradation  of  the  consecrated 
men  whose  only  crime  was  teaching  the  word 
of  God. 

All  the  activities  of  the  mistaken  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  should  strengthen  the  de¬ 
termination  of  patriots  not  to  yield  their 
freedom.  There  must  be  no  thought  of  sur¬ 
render.  There  must  be  thought  only  of 
ways  and  means  of  saving  our  precious  free¬ 
dom. 


Agreement  on  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  railroads.  As  a  Representative 
from  Omaha,  one  of  the  Nation’s  major 
rail  terminals  and  headquarters  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  I  of  course  share 
this  concern  wholeheartedly. 

Congress  has  as  recently  as  1958  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  corrective  legislative 
action  with  the  passage  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  of  1958.  Much  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done,  not  only  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level  but  by  the  States  and  other 
subdivisions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  of  January  30,  which 
contains  an  outstanding  review  of  the 
problems  of  this  vital  industry.  There 
is  one  line  of  the  editorial  which  we 
must  never  forget:  “Whatever  the  re¬ 
sult,  the  railroads  have  one  sound 
premise;  namely,  that  the  Nation  needs 
them.” 

The  editorial  follows: 

Agreement  on  Need 

President  Eisenhower  was  echoing  some 
often  emotionally  expressed  appeals  of  the 
railroad  industry  when  he  told  his  news 
conference  that  there  should  be  “a  real  over¬ 
haul  of  all  the  regulations  and  controls”  as 
a  step  toward  giving  the  carriers  “a  chance 
to  be  prosperous.”  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
railroader  would  differ  with  the  President’s 
opinion  that  they  are  governed  “by  anti¬ 
quated  laws  and  regulations”  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  pinpointed  1887  as  the  birth  year 
for  today’s  regulatory  antiquities.  Modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  years  since  have  fallen  far  short, 
in  the  industry’s  view,  of  giving  it  a  fair 
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deal  In  the  mid-20th-century  transportation 
economy. 

The  railroads’  complaints  are  many,  and 
all  are  not  directed  exclusively  at  the  Federal 
Government.  They  do  blame  Uncle  Sam  pri¬ 
marily,  however,  for  placing  them  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  by  granting  direct  or 
Indirect  subsidies  to  other  systems  of  public 
transportation — highway,  air,  water,  and 
pipeline.  Daniel  P.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  recently 
estimated  Federal  aid  to  competitive  trans¬ 
port  at  $17  billion  in  less  than  15  years  since 
World  War  II.  In  the  same  period,  he  said, 
the  rails  spent  $14  billion  in  private  capital 
for  their  own  modernization.  They  complain, 
also,  of  Federal  restrictions  against  diversi¬ 
fication — letting  the  railroads  themselves  en¬ 
gage  in  other  forms  of  transportation — of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  approval  of  mergers 
which  would  improve  service  and  utilization 
of  facilities,  and  prohibitions  against  more 
competitive  ratemaking. 

Many  State  authorities  likewise  are  villains 
In  the  railroad  books,  because  of  reluctance 
to  permit  local  rate  changes  or  to  approve 
abandonment  of  unprofitable  services.  Most 
of  all,  the  States  and  even  local  communities 
are  assailed  for  their  heavy  tax  take.  The 
levy  per  mile  of  road  in  New  Jersey,  highest 
in  the  country,  is  estimated  at  five  times  the 
national  average.  Even  the  featherbedding 
problem,  which  the  industry  claims  cost  it 
$500  million  yearly  for  work  not  done,  is 
blamed  in  part  on  State  safety  laws  as  well 
as  upon  union  demands. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  railroads’  problems 
are  of  their  own  making — as  Mr.  Eisenhower 
pointed  out.  Furthermore,  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958  dealt  favorably  with  some  of 
the  industry’s  grievances  against  Federal  pol¬ 
icy — including  ratemaking.  Both  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  currently  are  engaged  in 
transportation  studies  which  may  lead  to 
further  corrective  legislation.  Whatever  the 
result,  the  railroads  have  one  sound  premise, 
namely,  that  the  Nation  needs  them.  As 
basic  freight  carriers,  their  service  cannot 
be  transferred  entirely  to  any  combination  of 
competing  systems.  If  their  economic  health 
is  not  preserved,  as  a  private-enterprise  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  railroad 
spokesmen  to  point  to  nationalization  as  the 
undesirable  alternative. 


Anti-Semitic  Attacks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1,  I960 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  have  read  about  the  outbreak  of  dese¬ 
crations  of  houses  of  worship  in  this 
country,  in  Germany,  and  in  other  lands. 
Some  of  us  have  seen  these  expressions 
of  hate.  Occasionally  we  have  rational¬ 
ized  that  these  have  been  the  work  of 
youngsters,  mere  juvenile  pranks. 

Some  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  deplore  these  incidents  while  we  were 
out  in  our  constituencies.  Some  of  us 
have  not.  Few  of  us  have  brought  them 
to  official  attention  through  the  Record. 

I  for  one,  Mr.  President,  hesitated  stat¬ 
ing  my  own  anger  on  this  floor  until  the 
proper  time  arose.  For  one  thing,  I  think 
we  all  recognize  that  there  are,  indeed, 
publicity  seekers  who  would  seize  upon 


the  additional  notoriety  of  official  Senate 
cognizance  in  order  to  further  their  own 
psychopathic  tendencies  to  desecrate 
houses  of  God. 

The  other  day  I  received  in  the  mail  a 
very  excellent  presentation  of  official 
German  positions  in  this  matter.  I  was 
impressed. 

It  is  very  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  responsible  governments  not  con¬ 
done  such  lawlessness.  It  is  important 
that  responsible  governments  which  do 
not  condone  anti-Semitism  or  other  hate 
take  steps  to  halt  any  manifestation  of 
such  hate.  This  is  why  we  applaud  the 
German  Government.  This  is  why,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  implement  what  our  Constitution 
states  about  the  sanctity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  beliefs.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  I  favor  strong  legislation  to  halt 
those  who  would  bomb  or  desecrate  a 
house  of  God,  a  cemetery  or  any  other 
building,  or  who  would  stop  an  indi¬ 
vidual  from  voting  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin  or  the  church  he  attends,  or 
who  would  do  bodily  harm  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  for  some  such  reason. 

Millions  died  because  of  a  madman 
who  killed  and  made  war  in  the  name 
of  a  symbol — the  swastika.  To  condone 
desecrations  of  any  kind  would  be  to  con¬ 
done  evil.  But  to  condone  desecrations 
by  swastikas  or  to  make  light  of  them  is 
an  evil  in  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  statement  to  the  West 
German  Bundestag,  other  statements  of 
the  Embassy  of  that  country,  and  the 
statement  of  Willy  Brandt,  mayor  of 
West  Berlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Disgrace — Bundestag  Condemns  Anti- 
Semitic  Incidents 

Anti-Semitic  incidents  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  during  recent  weeks  have  produced 
protests  from  every  quarter,  both  official  and 
public,  as  well  as  countermeasures  designed 
to  curb  National  Socialist  or  anti-Semitic 
attitudes.  The  position  of  the  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  this  question  is  well 
known  and  has  been  frequently  cited  in  the 
press.  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  has 
made  his  own  position  amply  clear  on  more 
than  one  occasion;  and  recently,  during  a 
radio  and  television  address,  he  stated:  “The 
unaminity  of  the  entire  German  people  in 
condemning  anti-Semitism  and  national 
socialism  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
strongest  possible  way.”  On  January  20, 
Prof.  Carlo  Schmid,  Vice  President  of  the 
Bundestag,  made  the  following  statement  to 
the  Bundestag,  endorsed  by  the  four  parties 
represented  in  that  house.  The  declaration 
was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged 
applause. 

“On  Christmas  Eve  ruffians  daubed  swas¬ 
tikas  and  anti-Semitic  abuse  on  a  house  of 
God  belonging  to  the  Jewish  congregation  in 
Cologne.  Since  then,  there  have  been  other 
similar  occurrences  in  the  Federal  Republic 
involving  filthy  scribblings  of  anti-Semitic 
or  Nazi  sentiments. 

“It  is  a  disgrace  that  this  could  happen 
in  our  country.  This  disgrace  is  not  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  fact  that  in  other  countries, 
too.  walls  have  been  smeared  with  swastikas 
and  abuse  of  the  Jewish  people.  We  Ger¬ 
mans  have  no  right  to  point  our  fingers  at 
others.  It  is  true  that  in  other  countries 
there  has  been  ruffianism  under  the  sign  of 
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the  swastika;  but  in  our  country  6  million 
Jews  were  murdered  in  the  name  of  this 
symbol.  For  this  reason,  what  has  happened 
in  Germany  during  these  weeks  is  a  greater 
disgrace  than  it  would  be  elsewhere.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  our  reaction  against  it 
must  be  stronger  and  must  proceed  from 
greater  introspection. 

"It  seems  certain  that  the  excesses,  which 
are  shameful  to  us,  have  quite  different 
causes  and  agents.  In  several  cases  destruc¬ 
tive  self-aggrandizement,  the  desire  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  newsreels  and  papers,  may  have 
played  a  role.  In  several  cases  political  sec¬ 
tarianism  was  involved,  which,  moreover, 
may  have  been  planned  in  some  place  or  an¬ 
other.  In  several  cases  it  was  a  show  of  Ju¬ 
venile  delinquency.  We  must  not  be  content 
with  these  conclusions.  Most  of  these  Ju¬ 
venile  delinquents  were  scarcely  10  years  old 
in  1945  and  had  never  met  a  Jew  face  to 
face.  That  they  give  vent  to  their  emotions 
by  scrawling  anti-Semitic  slogans.  Instead 
of  overturning  automobiles  and  breaking 
windows,  Indicates  that  many  of  them  still 
have,  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness, 
recesses  which  have  not  been  cleared  of  rub¬ 
bish.  Parents  may  be  to  blame  for  this; 
teachers  may  be  to  blame  for  it;  feelings  of 
inferiority  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  It;  and 
perhaps  in  some  places  there  is  still  a  psy¬ 
chological  climate  which  calls  up  such 
phantoms. 

“That  this  is  the  case  is  of  concern  to 
all  of  us.  To  all  of  us  it  poses  a  task  which 
we  will  have  to  manage.  We  Germans  shall 
have  failed  as  long  as  anyone  can  say  with¬ 
out  fear  of  being  ostracized;  The  attitude  of 
the  Third  Reich  toward  the  Jews  was  dis¬ 
agreeable  foolishness,  because  it  made  the 
whole  world  our  enemy.  We  shall  fall  as 
long  as  there  can  be  any  discussion — in¬ 
tended  to  exculpate  us — about  whether  there 
were  6  million  or  only  3  million  Jews  mur¬ 
dered.  We  shall  fail  as  long  as  every  child 
is  not  taught,  and  does  not  understand,  that 
the  problem  is  not  whether  6  or  3  million, 
but  rather  whether  none  or  one  was  mur¬ 
dered.  But  above  all,  we  shall  fail  as  long 
as  we  regard  what  has  happened  to  the 
synagogues  not  as  a  question  of  morality  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possible  dam¬ 
age  which  the  Federal  Republic  may  have 
suffered  as  a  result. 

“Many  have  expressed  regret,  foremost 
among  them  the  representatives  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  congregations,  that  the  press  has  made 
so  much  fuss  about  this  filthy  business. 
Certainly  a  dozen  juvenile  delinquents  were 
incited  by  such  fuss.  But  perhaps  this  is 
good:  For  there  are  situations  in  which  the 
sleeping  hounds  of  hell  must  be  awakened 
so  that  their  barking  will  bring  us  to  the 
realization  of  how  close  we  are  to  hell. 

“Only  if  we  uncover  the  evil  still  at  work 
here  and  there  among  the  German  people 
shall  we  be  able  to  exorcise  it.  And  in  doing 
so,  of  course,  we  should  have. help  from 
abroad.  People  in  other  countries  should  see 
not  only  the  dirty  work,  but  they  should  also 
see  the  reaction  of  countless  men  and  women, 
especially  of  countless  young  people,  among 
us.  These  young  people  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  feel  that  they  are  alone,  or  that 
they  too  are  counted  among  the  outlaws. 
They  should  be  given  brotherly  encourage¬ 
ment.  If  this  is  done,  these  hateful  phan¬ 
toms  from  our  past  will  vanish.” 

Widespread  Popular  Reaction  Against  Anti- 
Semitic  Demonstrations 
trade  unions,  youth,  church,  and  univer¬ 
sity  GROUPS  PROTEST 

Following  the  desecration  of  the  Cologne 
synagogue,  the  directorate  of  the  German 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  these  anti-Semitic  demon¬ 
strations.  It  stated,  in  part:  “The  director¬ 
ate  of  the  German  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  as  the  representative  of  the  workers, 
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employees,  and  officials  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic,  is  profoundly  shocked  by  the  desecration 
of  synagogues,  churches,  and  memorials  to 
the  victims  of  national  socialism.  In  accord 
with  honest  and  decent  men  everywhere  it 
severely  condemns  these  horrible  deeds.” 
The  federation  demanded  that  all  parties  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  the  State 
governments  take  immediate  action  to  com¬ 
bat  the  pernicous  activity  of  right-wing  radi¬ 
cal  and  anti-Semitic  groups. 

YOUTH  GROUPS 

On  behalf  of  6  million  young  Germans, 
united  in  the  German  Federal  Youth  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  council’s  chairman  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration  condemning  actions  of 
anti-Semitic  and  Nazi  nature:  ‘‘The  6  mil¬ 
lion  young  Germans  who  belong  to  the  14 
large  democratic  youth  organizations  united 
in  the  nonpartisan  and  interdenomina¬ 
tional  German  Youth  Council  have  cate¬ 
gorically  dissociated  themselves  from  these 
irresponsible  activities.  The  German  Youth 
Council  protests  against  the  identification 
of  the  young  generation  of  Germany  with 
such  elements  and  declares:  German  youth 
has  nothing  in  common  with  those  individ¬ 
ual  offenders.  In  recent  years  German 
youth  has  often  given  proof  of  the  fact  that 
to  them  mutual  esteem  is  the  natural  pre¬ 
requisite  for  living  together  in  a  democratic 
form  of  society.  These  young  people  have 
shown  that  they  are  seriously  endeavoring 
to  overcome  the  Nazi  past.  Prompted  by 
the  recent  incidents,  the  German  Federal 
Youth  Council  appeals  to  all  young  Ger¬ 
mans  :  Make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
prevent  incidents  of  this  kind!  Prove  by 
word  and  deed  that  German  youth  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  racial  hatred  or 
political  instigation.” 

THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

The  directorate  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  in  Hanover, 
also  issued  a  condemnation  of  these  anti- 
Semitic  demonstrations,  and  appealed  to  the 
older  generation  to  assist  young  people  in 
clearly  forming  their  own  judgments  about 
the  history  of  the  Hitler  period  and  the 
times  leading  up  to  it.  The  reaction  of  the 
German  public  should  not  confine  itself  to 
declarations  of  sympathy  for  Jewish  citizens, 
it  said,  but  should  bring  about  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  its  own  culpable 
negligence. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES 

In  West  Berlin  more  than  2,000  professors 
and  students  of  the  Free  University  signed 
a  declaration  of  the  German-Israeli  study 
group  protesting  against  anti-Semitic  in¬ 
cidents.  At  the  University  of  Mainz  the 
general  student  council  and  the  student 
parliament  demanded  the  exclusion  of  all 
so-called  neo-Nazis  from  study  at  German 
universities. 

These  popular  protests ,  bear  witness  to 
Chancellor  Adenauer’s  statement  that  the 
unanimous  and  spontaneous  condemnation 
of  anti-Semitism  and  of  national  socialism 
by  the  German  people  is  the  one  hopeful 
aspect  of  these  terrible  events. 

THE  GOVERNMENT’S  INVESTIGATION 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has 
conducted  an  investigation  into  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  background  of  recent  anti- 
Semitic  incidents  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
This  investigation,  though  not  yet  complete, 
provides  sufficient  material  to  allow  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  incidents;  and  in  the  light  of 
this  material  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
proper  perspective.  For  example,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  majority  of  these  acts  were 
committed  anonymously.  The  persons  in¬ 
volved  did  not  wish  to  be  identified.  It  is 
also  apparent  on  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  that  most  of  these  persons 


do  not  have  any  political  affiliation  and 
have  not  been  involved  previously  in  any 
kind  of  political  activity. 

From  December  24  to  January  14,  93  per¬ 
sons  were  arrested  for  complicity  in  anti- 
Semitic  or  Nazi  activities;  and,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  all  confessed  to  their  involv- 
ment.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  16  of 
the  93  were  intoxicated  when  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  acts.  The  investigation  estab¬ 
lished  that  17  were  under  14  years  of  age; 
37  were  between  14  and  21;  22  between  21 
and  30;  and  17  were  over  30  years  of  age. 
Only  3  were  members  of  the  rightwing  Ger¬ 
man  Reich  Party;  10  acknowledged  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  party’s  program;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  80  had  no  radical  political  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  17 
of  the  93  admitted  that  their  actions  were 
motivated  by  anti-Semitic  or  Nazi  senti¬ 
ments.  The  investigation  also  indicated 
that  39  had  no  political  motives  whatever, 
but  acted  solely  out  of  a  desire  for  pub¬ 
licity,  encouraged  by  press,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision  reports,  or  could  be  classed  as  juvenile 
delinquents. 

Court  action  against  those  arrested  has 
been  swift.  As  of  January  14,  judgment 
had  been  passed  on  11  of  the  accused.  Ver¬ 
dicts  so  far  range  from  4  weeks  to  17 
months,  with  some  lesser  terms  for  juve¬ 
niles.  None  of  the  convicted  have  been 
given  the  possibility  of  parole. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  reports  on  these 
incidents  have  caused  large-scale  resigna¬ 
tions  from  the  German  Reich  Party  as  well 
as  cancellations  of  subscriptions  to  right- 
wing  publications.  All  evidence  proves  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  allegation  that 
German  youth  is  anti-Semitic  or  in  any 
way  organized  in  Nazi  or  neo-Nazi  units. 
There  are  approximately  15  rightwing  youth 
organizations  in  the  Federal  Republic  which 
have  a  total  of  only  3,000  members.  They 
are  carefully  watched,  and  any  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  which  violate  the  constitution  are 
promptly  and  severely  punished. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  available  that 
anti-Semitic  literature  has  been  mailed  from 
the  Federal  Republic,  German  authorities 
have  asked  Jewish  congregations  all  over 
the  world  to  cooperate  by  informing  them 
of  the  titles,  authors,  and  publishers  of  any 
such  literature  that  may  appear. 

Anti-Semitic  Demonstrations 

BIAS,  BERLIN 

‘‘It  is  regretable  that  the  scribblings  of 
Nazi  and  anti-Semitic  slogans  is  still  head¬ 
line  news  everywhere  in  the  world — particu¬ 
larly  so,  because  such  worldwide  publicity 
encourages  the  continuation  and  spread  of 
this  cowardly  and  primitive  behavior  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  cover  of  night.  Beyond 
that,  however,  it  would  be  equally  regret- 
able,  if  the  public  and  the  authorities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany,  would  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  order  again  as  soon  as  this  patho¬ 
logical  political  pornography  disappears.  In 
having  the  right  to  organize,  radical  groups 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  influence  our 
young  people — even  if  relatively  only  a  small 
portion  of  them — before  they  have  a  chance 
to  develop  defenses  against  the  poison  of 
radicalism.  And  this  joints  up  the  most 
neglected  aspect  of  postwar  life  in  our  coun¬ 
try  :  namely,  the  inadequate  teaching  of 
youth  about  the  shameful  events  of  the  past 
and  about  the  conditions  which  produced 
them.” 

FRANKFURTER  RUNDSCHAU,  FRANKFURT 
(SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC) 

‘‘It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  there  is 
uneasiness  in  Great  Britain  about  Germany 
and  that  this  has  been  intensified  by  the 
scribbling  of  some  political  fools.  Now  that 
the  ice  of  the  cold  war  is  melting,  the  old 
rubble  comes  to  the  surface  again.  We  talk 
much  about  our  unconquered  past.  We 


are  now  being  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
also  stands  between  the  Federal  Republic 
and  her  allies.” 

SUEDDEUTSCHE  ZEITUNG,  MUNICH 
( INDEPENDENT  ) 

‘‘What  have  we  done  wrong  during  the  past 
10  years?  Not  only  the  teachers,  who  must 
he  forced  to  teach  current  history;  not  only 
the  parents,  who  take  part  in  the  secret  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence  about  the  past  of  who,  by 
snide  remarks,  dispell  the  effect  of  the 
school’s  teachings;  but  all  of  us  who  live 
complacently,  as  if  we  had  not  started  the 
Second  World  War  and,  indeed,  almost  won  it. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity,  which  we 
heedlessly  enjoy,  the  burden  of  unacknowl¬ 
edged  guilt,  or  guilt  borne  without  under¬ 
standing,  causes  a  politically  fatal  disease. 
Our  standards  are,  for  the  most  part,  mate¬ 
rialistic  ones;  our  indifference  toward  the 
probationary  period  given  us  is  immoral;  and 
that  we  are  successful  for  the  time  being 
blinds  us  to  the  realization  of  our  situation 
and  deafens  us  to  our  inner  voice.  No  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  is  ever  so  great  that  it  will 
counterbalance  the  lack  of  human  kindness 
and  political  wisdom.” 

RHEINISCHER  MERKUR,  KOBLENZ 
( INDEPENDENT ) 

"The  unanimous  surge  of  abhorrence 
which  swept  over  the  Federal  Republic  after 
the  crime  in  Cologne  is  undeniable  proof 
that  the  anti-Semitism  of  the  Third  Reich 
has  lost  its  collective  suggestiveness.  After 
the  horrible  mistreatment  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Hitler  regime,  anti-Semitic  excesses  can¬ 
not  reckon  with  secret  approval  or  quasi¬ 
tolerance,  because  the  ruthlessly  atheistic 
race  madness  of  that  regime,  which  was  di¬ 
rected  against  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  has 
destroyed  among  Christians  the  residues  of 
medieval  prejudices.  The  flood  of  letters  to 
the  congregation  of  the  Cologne  synagogue 
is  proof  that  today  thousands  of  Germans 
would  protect  their  Jewish  fellow  citizens 
with  their  lives  if  these  nationalist  fools 
would  again  try  to  harm  them.” 

Khrushchev  Before  the  Supreme  Soviet 

DER  TAGESSPEEGEL,  BERLIN  (INDEPENDENT) 

"The  Soviet  Union  approaches  the  summit 
meeting  with  a  far-reaching  modernization 
of  its  armed  forces;  and  not  only  in  the 
military  field  does  Khrushchev  modernize 
the  Soviet  system.  In  connection  with  the 
number  of  reforms  which  he  has  brought 
about  one  often  hears  in  the  West  talk  about 
a  liberalization  of  communism.  This  is  a 
total  misunderstanding  which  can  only  lead 
to  dangerously  false  conclusions.  Khru¬ 
shchev  modernizes  communism  in  all  areas 
with  the  single  goal  of  getting  the  greatest 
efficiency  from  the  system  and  the  people.” 

FRANKFURTER  ALLGEMEINE  ZEITUNG,  FRANKFURT 
( INDEPENDENT  ) 

"The  Soviet  Premier’s  announcement 
should  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the 
strategic  concept  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  part 
of  an  overall  plan.  The  1.2  million  soldiers 
who  can  be  spared  will  be  transferred  to  the 
labor  force  to  bolster  the  economy.  We 
must  understand  that  they  are  growing 
stronger  by  having  less.  This  form  of  dis¬ 
armament  is  indeed  unilateral  and  unique, 
and  it  makes  genuine  disarmament  even 
more  urgent.” 

Governing  Mayor  of  Berlin,  Willy  Brandt, 

Comments  on  Anti-Semitic  Demonstra¬ 
tions 

In  the  past  weeks  there  have  been  a 
number  of  deeply  regrettable,  revolting, 
shocking  happenings  which  we  have  to  face 
and  combat. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  them  have  taken 
place  in  Berlin,  too. 
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Whoever  again  beats  the  macabre  drum  of 
racial  hate,  of  anti-Semitism — above  all  in 
Germany — is  challenging  everything  that 
basically  has  not  been  atoned  for  after  the 
millibns  of  murders  In  the  gas  chambers 
and  extermination  camps. 

Whoever  conjures  up  the  evil  spirit  of 
nazism  not  only  condemns  himself  morally 
and  legally  but  commits  the  most  evil  out¬ 
rage  on  his  nation. 

What  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  2 
weeks  must  not  be  either  minimized  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  distorted. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  here  and  there  the 
swastika  has  cropped  up  again,  that  Jewish 
houses  of  worship  have  been  besmeared  and 
Jewish  citizens  been  harassed. 

That  must  not  be  minimized,  above  all  in 
Berlin.  And  we  have  not  had  the  slightest 
Inclination  to  fool  ourselves.  Berlin  truly 
has  not  lacked  in  decisiveness  and  determi¬ 
nation.  Here  neo-Nazi  groups  will  not  be 
allowed  to  operate.  We  will  crush  them 
wherever  possible  because  that  is  our  moral 
and  national  duty. 

In  Berlin  we  have  had  a  happy  example  of 
the  swift  action  of  justice  and  police  authori¬ 
ties.  We  will  continue  to  act  swiftly  and 
vigorously  because  we  will  not  allow  the  air 
we  breathe  to  be  poisoned. 

There  have  been  many  spontaneous  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  feelings  of  our  people, 
above  all  by  the  youth  of  our  city. 

We  have  proved  that  Berlin  is  a  clean 
city,  a  city  that  has  not  gone  through  bit¬ 
ter  experiences  in  vain,  a  city  that  will  not 
allow  its  fight  for  freedom  and  self-determi¬ 
nation  to  be  endangered  or  distorted  by  a 
few  who  refuse  to  learn,  or  by  a  few  hood¬ 
lums. 

The  people  of  the  free  part  of  Germany, 
above  all  of  Berlin,  will  know  how  to  prevent 
relapses  into  the  evil  past. 

In  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  many 
talks  with  Jewish  fellow  citizens  and  they 
have  confirmed  that  they  know  where  we 
stand. 

I  have  asked  them  not  to  doubt  this  city 
and  its  community.  After  all  that  is  be¬ 
hind  us  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
confused  by  propaganda  drumfire. 

Above  all,  I  appeal  to  people  In  foreign 
nations — get  exact  information  before  you 
give  a  final  verdict. 

Do  not  confuse  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Germans  who  have  broken  with  the  grim 
shame  and  the  crimes  of  the  past  with  the 
political  hoodlums  who  have  been  in  the 
news  recently. 

And  last  but  not  least,  do  not  do  Berlin 
an  Injustice. 

We  stand  for  freedom.  For  us,  antinazism 
and  anticommunism  are  one  and  the  same. 

We  will  not  depart  from  this  path.  I 
therefore  ask  confidence  in  Germany — from 
Berlin  I  appeal  for  Germany. 
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Why  Can’t  Some  of  Our  Universities  Be 
Fair  to  the  U.S.  Congress? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  made  a  whipping  boy  by 
some  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  country  over  the  question  of  the 
loyalty  oath  required  of  those  students 
seeking  Federal  loans  to  carry  on  their 
education.  Under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  the  very 


thought-provoking  editorial  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  magazine.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows: 

Why  Can't  Some  of  Our  Universities  Be 
Fair  to  the  U.S.  Congress? 

If  ever  you  want  to  run  for  Congress,  make 
sure  first  that  you  have  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

Latest  example  is  the  beating  Congress  is 
taking  these  days  from  some  of  our  univer¬ 
sity  presidents.  To  say  that  Congress  is 
being  maligned  by  intellectual  cheating  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

Remember  when  the  Soviet  Union  sent  up 
the  first  sputnik? 

“How  come?”  everybody  wanted  to  know. 
Where  is  the  vaunted  U.S.  superiority  in 
science  and  education,  that  it  lets  the  Reds 
beat  us  into  space? 

Our  colleges  took  the  brunt  of  the  early 
criticism.  Why  weren’t  they  training  more 
and  better  scientists  than  Russia? 

The  colleges  said,  of  course,  that  what  they 
needed  was  more  money — more  for  them¬ 
selves,  more  for  their  students.  Just  give  us 
the  money  and  away  we  go. 

When  you  get  to  Congress  you’ll  find  that’s 
what  they  all  say. 

Anyway,  Congress  stopped,  looked,  listened,’ 
and  believed. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  Congress  passed 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  It 
allows  Federal  loans  for  college  students,  in 
the  hope  that  that  will  help  some  of  them 
make  a  contribution  some  day  to  U.S. 
science  in  the  fields  in  which  we  are  com¬ 
peting  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Congress  asked  but'  one  assurance.  It 
asked  that  when  a  student  should  get  one 
of  those  loans  he  would  state  that  he  is 
loyal  to  the  United  States  and  would  have 
no  part  in  overthrowing  the  United  States 
by  illegal  and  violent  means. 

Some  1,370  colleges  and  universities  have 
accepted  this,  and  so  have  120,000  students 
in  those  1,370  colleges. 

Not  so  16  other  colleges,  including  Yale 
and  Harvard.  They  are  raising  so  much  hell 
about  it  that  they  have  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  program. 

What  did  Congress  do  to  offend  them? 
Well,  say  Yale  and  Harvard  and  the  14 
others,  what  do  you  mean  by  asking  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  say  they’ll  be  loyal  to  their  country 
and  wouldn’t  be  traitors?  We  want  this 
money  with  no  strings  attached  or  we  don’t 
want  it  at  all,  and  we  won’t  let  our  students 
make  any  such  pledge  in  order  to  get  Fed¬ 
eral  help  to  go  through  college. 

This  being  America,  of  course,  any  objec¬ 
tions  are  entitled  to  their  day  in  court. 
Maybe  Yale,  Harvard  et  al.,  have  some  good, 
solid,  sensible  and  fair  arguments  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  listen  to  respectfully. 

Last  December  20,  A.  Whitney  Griswold, 
president  of  Yale,  got  the  stage  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  to  state  the  case  of  the 
18  “rebels.”  But  if  you  expect  he  was  solid, 
sensible  and  fair  to  Congress,  you’re  mis¬ 
taken. 

President  Griswold  set  forth  three  main 
objections  to  his  students  pledging  loyalty 
before  borrowing  U.S.  defense  funds.  Let’s 
look  at  his  three  complaints. 

1.  He  said  that  Congress  is  just  picking 
on  students  and  teachers,  singling  them  out 
for  distrust  and  bad  faith. 

2.  He  said  a  loyalty  oath  and  affidavit 
wouldn’t  make  students  loyal. 

3.  He  said  that  one  loyalty  oath  leads  to 
another,  and  went  to  great  pains  to  set  forth 
that  this  could  lead  to  persecutions  and 
official  inquiries  into  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

Are  these  complaints  fair,  just  and  reason¬ 
able?  Let’s  look  at  them  one  at  a  time. 

Complaint  No.  1:  The  Congress,  says  Gris¬ 
wold,  has  singled  out  teachers  and  students 
for  "distrust”  from  among  all  others  who  get 
Federal  subsidies  and  loans.  Farmers,  vet¬ 


erans,  social  security  beneficiaries,  for  in¬ 
stance,  don’t  have  to  take  loyalty  oaths  to  get 
Government  checks.  Even  Federal  officials 
who  do  take  loyalty  oaths  don’t  have  to  sign 
non-Communist  affidavits.  So,  President 
Griswold  tells  the  people,  the  Congress  is 
just  picking  on  students  and  teachers. 

Comment:  Either  way  you  look  at  it,  Presi¬ 
dent  Griswold  is  kidney  punching. 

First  consider  whether  Congress  shows  no 
faith  in  the  colleges  and  students. 

The  whole  student  loan  program  is  an  act 
of  faith  in  the  colleges  and  students  by  the 
Congress. 

No  college  Is  asked  to  guarantee  that  the 
students  who  get  this  help  will  ever  produce 
the  results  desired.  Congress  took  the  col¬ 
leges  at  their  word,  that  if  they  and  their 
students  had  more  money  our  country  might 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  go  of  it  in  scientific 
education. 

Of  course  some  of  the  sudents  who  get 
these  loans  will  go  into  pro  football,  others 
may  make  a  big  thing  of  stock  speculation  or 
take  over  pater’s  delicatessen,  or  go  Into  ad¬ 
vertising — even  as  some  of  the  lads  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  educated  at  West  Point  and  An¬ 
napolis  have  done. 

But  Congress  smiles  in  the  face  of  such 
certain  adversities  for  its  program,  and  looks 
at  the  good  side  of  the  gamble.  Some  of 
those  students,  it  has  faith,  will  stick  to  their 
chosen  field  of  learning  and  rise  to  eminence 
in  it  some  day.  Of  these,  some  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  advancement  of  science  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  loans  will  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  carry  their  heavy  load  of  studies, 
free  them  from  dishwashing  and  waiting  on 
tables,  make  them  better  scientists  faster. 
Congress  places  faith  in  colleges  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike  that  this  will  be  so. 

Does  President  Griswold  come  forth  in  the 
midst  of  his  criticism,  to  admit  that  maybe 
Congress  has  shown  some  small  faith  in  his 
team?  He  does  not. 

Second,  in  directly  accusing  Congress  of 
"singling  out”  colleges  and  students  for 
“distrust”  Griswold  is  faking  the  facts,  not 
playing  fair  with  Congress,  making  an  un¬ 
justifiable  slur  on  the  motives  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  assume  hurt  feelings — which 
by  the  way  is  the  main  complaint  of  the  16 
colleges — Griswold  has  to  pretend.  He  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  difference  between  asking  for  a 
loyalty  oath  in  the  student  loan  program, 
and  not  asking  for  it  in,  say  the  social  se¬ 
curity  program,  stems  from  an  insulting 
estimate  by  Congress  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  people  who  may  be  benefited. 

Yale's  president  has  to  pretend  (and  he 
does  pretend)  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  programs  that  could  account  for  ask¬ 
ing  loyalty  assurances  in  one  program  but 
not  in  the  others. 

Is  there  no  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
grams,  quite  apart  from  the  people? 

Of  course  there  is. 

This  is  a  defense  program. 

If  it  works  at  all,  some  of  the  students 
who  are  helped  by  it  will,  some  day,  work 
on  the  intimate  secrets  of  science  projects 
in  which  we  are  competing  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Any  fairminded  person  would  concede  that 
Congress— whether  or  not  it  has  the  right 
answer — has  more  reason  to  fear  national 
betrayal  here  than  it  does  of  an  elderly 
widow  who  gets  a  social  security  check  in  the 
mail. 

Yale’s  president  concedes  no  such  true 
motive  in  Congress  at  all.  He  stakes  the 
main  argument  of  all  16  “rebel”  colleges  on  a 
nasty  and  unjustified  accusation  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  just  trying  to  insult  the  colleges. 
And  this,  dear  reader,  is  what  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  too,  even  from  the  highest  seats  of 
learning,  if  every  you  get  to  Congress. 

Complaint  No.  2:  Loyalty  oaths  and  affi¬ 
davits,  says  Griswold,  will  not  make  the  stu- 
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dents  loyal.  A  disloyal  person  can  and 
maybe  will  lie  in  order  to  reap  advantage. 

Comment :  Of  course  the  oath  and  affidavit 
won’t  make  anyone  become  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  No  Member  of  Congress  has 
said  so,  nor  given  Griswold  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  thinks  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  oath. 

The  purpose  of  the  oath  and  affidavit  is  as 
clear  to  Griswold  as  it  is  to  you. 

Its  purpose  is  (1)  to  prevent  lending  Fed¬ 
eral  defense  funds  to  such  few  students  who 
are  unable  to  pledge  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  to  give  grounds  for  prosecut¬ 
ing  any  students  who  take  the  oath,  accept 
the  loans,  and  then  use  their  education  to 
serve  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Does  President  Griswold  admit  this  ob¬ 
vious  motive  of  the  Congress  and  speak  in¬ 
telligently  to  the  point  on  it?  He  does  not. 
He  doesn’t  show  Congress  the  courtesy  of 
mentioning  the  true  purpose  of  the  oath  and 
affidavit.  He  talks  instead  about  whether 
the  oath  will  make  students  loyal  all  by 
itself,  just  as  if  this  were  what  Congress 
expected. 

Then  he  knocks  that  argument  down,  as 
if  by  so  doing  he  were  showing  how  stupid 
Congress  is.  The  notion  that  the  oath  might 
create  loyalty  originated  in  the  16  colleges, 
not  in  Congress.  The  stupidity  of  discuss¬ 
ing  it  at  all  originates  in  Yale,  Harvard,  etc. 
To  pretend  Congress  is  that  stupid  is  aca¬ 
demic  cheating. 

Complaint  No.  3:  The  great  danger  of  per¬ 
mitting  such  oaths,  says  Yale’s  president, 
is  that  they  lead  to  political  and  religious 
test  oaths,  to  prying  into  all  our  personal 
beliefs  by  prosecuting  officials,  and  to  in¬ 
quisitions,  jailings,  religious  persecution, 
findings  of  criminal  guilt  by  thought-police, 
etc. 

Comment:  All  of  a  sudden,  President  Gris¬ 
wold  is  talking  about  a  completely  different 
kind  of  oath  from  the  one  Congress  has  asked. 
His  final  main  argument,  like  the  others, 
beats  Congress  over  the  head  for  things  Con¬ 
gress  didn’t  do.  He  asks  us  to  believe  that 
Congress  is  really  taking  the  first  step  toward 
Hitlerism,  sovietism,  witchhunting,  religious 
persecution,  gestapoism.  Castroism. 

President  Griswold  knows  that  it  is  not 
true  that  one  oath  leads  to  another. 
Oaths  don’t  cause  evils.  They  are  tools  of 
society  and  societies,  not  causes.  Evil  oaths 
come  from  evil  societies.  The  Hitler  oath 
(which  President  Griswold  actually  cites  in 
his  criticism  of  Congress)  did  not  come  from 
an  earlier  oath,  but  from  the  evil  nature  of 
Hitler. 

President  Griswold  knows  that  his  claim 
that  oaths,  unsupported  by  evil  people,  lead 
from  bad  to  worse  is  pure  poppycock. 

On  his  own  Yale  campus  there  is  a  century 
of  experience  with  college-sanctioned  fra¬ 
ternities  exacting  horrendous,  secret  oaths 
amidst  trappings  of  medieval  passwords  and 
handclasps  and  awful  portents,  which — if 
you  were  to  believe  Yale’s  president — would 
long  before  now  have  catapulted  Yale  back 
into  the  Dark  Ages. 

His  complaint  against  Congress  in  this 
respect  is  therefore  not  an  act  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  another  accusation.  It  is  an 
unspoken  charge  that  the  present  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  evilly  inclined  toward 
political  and  religious  persecution  and 
thought  control. 

If  President  Griswold  has  a  passing  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  a  cross-section  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  his 
dark  charge  that  they  would  wreck  Ameri¬ 
can  liberties  is  shocking  beyond  belief. 

Suppose  he  speaks  from  ignorance  of  how 
loyal  to  liberty  Congress  is?  His  accusation 
is  still  a  miserably  unfair  attack,  based  as  it 
is  solely  upon  evidence  that  before  lending 
U.S.  defense  funds  Congress  wants  assur¬ 
ances  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  akin 
to  what  every  President  from  Washington 


to  Eisenhower  has  given,  to  what  every  Boy 
Scout  has  voluntarily  pledged  for  60  years, 
to  what  21  million  living  and  millions  of 
dead  war  veterans  have  given  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  defending  their  country  with  their 
lives. 

If  this  is  all  that  the  complaints  of  the  16 
colleges  out  of  1,386  add  up  to,  they  are  play¬ 
ing  dirty  pool  and  owe  Congress  an  apology. 

And  now  it’s  time  to  get  back  down  to 
business.  Those  sputniks  are  still  going  up, 
and  the  question  of  the  day  still  is:  “How 
come  our  great  universities  aren’t  putting 
out  scientists,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  great 
tradition  of  academic  freedom  to  equal  what 
the  regimented,  thought-policed  scholars  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  doing  in  space  science 
and  rocketry?" 

Congress  has  thrown  you  the  ball,  Presi¬ 
dent  Griswold.  How  about  picking  it  up 
and  running  with  it? 
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Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  Senator  Frank  Carlson  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Insurance  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  dynamic 
and  effective  leadership  that  Senator 
Carlson  provided  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits 
Act.  He  has  consistently  championed 
such  legislation  during  his  9  years  in  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health  Boon  for  Uncle  Sam’s  Staff 
(By  Senator  Frank  Carlson) 

A  new  era  of  security-assured  independ¬ 
ence  will  open  for  2,300,000  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  employee?  and  their  families  this  year 
in  the  anniversary  month  of  Independence 
Day. 

On  July  1  they’ll  come,  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  protection  of  a  new.  Government¬ 
wide  group  health  insurance  program,  com¬ 
parable  to  those  already  serving  some  90 
million  workers  in  U.S.  private  industry  and 
their  dependents.  This  will  be  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  Federal  Employee  Health  Bene¬ 
fits  Act,  passed  by  the  86th  Congress  just 
before  adjournment  last  summer. 

Heretofore,  the  employees  and  their 
families,  about  4  y2  million  people  in  all,  have 
had  to  arrange  their  own  health  plans,  and 
many  have  been  carrying  inadequate  cover¬ 
age.  But  with  the  participation  of  such  a 
large  group,  they  now  should  be  able  to  get 
broader  coverage  for  their  money.  And, 
certainly  the  biggest  boon  to  most  of  them, 
the  Government  will  assume  half  the  cost 
of  their  insurance. 

While  the  Government  will  share  the  cost, 
just  as  many  private  employers  are  doing 
nowadays,  it  is  notable  that  it  did  not  seek 
to  set  up  a  big  new  bureaucratic  branch  to 
run  its  own  health  insurance  program.  In 
fact,  such  a  possibility  was  never  even  con¬ 
sidered — a  tribute,  I  think,  to  the  job  private 


enterprise  has  done  in  providing  health  in¬ 
surance  benefits  to  123  million  Americans 
who  are  covered  today. 

This  program  is  expected  to  cost  about 
$214  million  a  year.  Thus,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  will  be  about  $107  million  an¬ 
nually.  Of  this,  no  more  than  1  percent  will 
go  for  administrative  expenses — again,  be¬ 
cause  private  insurers  will  be  running  the 
program. 

All  Federal  employees  are  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate — public  health  workers,  post  office 
employees,  Congressmen  and  their  staffs,  the 
employees  of  every  government  department, 
agency,  bureau  and  office  in  Washington,  in 
all  50  States,  in  U.S.  territories,  and  work¬ 
ers  stationed  overseas.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  75  to  90  percent  of  them  will 
sign  up. 

They’ll  have  a  choice  of  the  following 
plans: 

(1)  A  regular  cash  indemnity  policy  with 
an  insurance  company.  It  will  reimburse 
the  employee  for  hospital  and  medical  costs 
incurred.  The  insurance  carrier,  chosen  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  December 
from  about  a  dozen  of  the  Nation’s  largest, 
will  be  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  Aetna  will 
reinsure  with  all  other  qualified  companies 
wishing  to  participate : 

(2)  A  service-type  plan,  such  as  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield.  It  generally  makes  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  hospital  or  doctor  directly. 

(3)  An  existing  group  health  insurance 
program  operated  by  one  of  the  national 
government  employee  organizations,  such  as 
the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
or  by  the  agency  f(fr  which  the  employee 
works.  Such  plans  have  been  set  up  by 
the  FBI,  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  for 
example.  Some  of  these  plans  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  providing 
hospital  and  medical  coverage  for  thousands 
of  employees  at  cost. 

(4)  Comprehensive  group-practice  pre¬ 
payment  plans,  such  as  those  offered  by 
Group  Health  Association  in  Washington, 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  on  the  West  Coast 
or  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater 
New  York,  or  individual-practice  prepay¬ 
ment  plans.  Many  thousands  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  also  are  covered  by  these  programs. 

In  every  case,  the  principal  effect  of  the 
new  law  will  be  that  the  Government  will 
now  pay  half  of  each  employee’s  insurance 
premiums.  If  an  employee  has  been  paying 
$10  a  month  for  his  coverage,  for  example, 
he  now  will  have  to  pay  only  half  that.  Since 
half  of  our  Federal  employees  make  less  than 
$4,800  a  year,  and  some  half  a  million  earn 
less  than  $4,000,  it’s  clear  what  a  help  this 
will  be  to  them. 

It  may  be  that  rather  than  continuing 
his  present  coverage  at  half  the  cost,  the 
employee  will  choose  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
tection,  perhaps  paying  $15  a  month  for  it. 
He’ll  improve  his  $10  coverage  by  a  third,  yet 
pay  only  $7.50.  And  many  employees  now 
facing  the  tefrible  risks  of  illness  without 
any  insurance  at  all  will  be  able  to  buy  group 
coverage  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

Naturally  we  had  to  set  limits  on  the 
amount  the  Government  will  match  under 
the  new  law.  For  instance,  for  a  single  em¬ 
ployee  the  Government  will  pay  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  pay  period  (biweekly).  For  an  employee 
plus  his  family,  the  Government’s  share  can 
range  between  $3  and  $4.50  biweekly.  That’s 
for  a  policy  under  the  cash  indemnity  or 
service  benefit  plans.  The  employee  is  free 
to  choose  the  level  of  coverage  he  wants,  and 
the  Government,  within  these  limits,  will 
match  his  payments. 

For  members  of  employee  group  plans  or 
prepayment  programs  with  set  subscription 
charges,  the  Government  will  pay  up  to  $2.50 
a  pay  period  for  a  single  person  and  $6  for 
a  family  as  its  half. 
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LAW  TOOK  YEARS  OF  EFFORT,  COMPROMISE 

The  employee’s  half  will  be  deducted  from 
his  paycheck.  His  half  actually  may  be  more 
than  half  his  total  premium  If  he  chooses  to 
buy  more  extensive  coverage  than  the  maxi- 
mums  prescribed  in  the  new  law. 

It  took  many  years  of  effort  to  achieve  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Since  1947  Fed¬ 
eral  employee  health  insurance  bills  had 
been  considered  by  the  Congress,  but  they  got 
nowhere  because  the  groups  involved  could 
never  agree  on  the  provisions.  Finally, 
though,  agreement  was  reached  among  the 
employees,  the  administration,  the  insurance 
industry,  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association,  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  various  employee 
group  health  plans.  Our  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Seneator  Richard  Nettberger  of 
Oregon,  held  extensive  hearings  last  April, 
and  in  July  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  81  to  4. 
The  House  then  held  its  hearings,  made  some 
changes  in  the  bill,  and  approved  it  383  to  4. 
A  conference  committee  ironed  out  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  versions,  and  the 
final  bill,  cut  down  somewhat  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  costs,  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  on  September  28. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  knd  the  adminis¬ 
tration  tried  to  cut  the  costs  still  further, 
thinking  of  our  already  gigantic  national 
debt  and  the  effect  of  new  spending  on  the 
Federal  budget.  We  thought  $80  million  as 
the  Government’s  share  of  this  plan  would 
have  bought  some  good  benefits.  But  with 
some  groups  asking  for  $145  million  and 
more,  there  had  to  be  some  compromising. 
The  administration  also  fought  for  years  to 
hold  the  Government’s  share  to  one-third  of 
the  total  cost,  while  the  employees’  organi¬ 
zations  thought  the  United  States  should 
pay  two-thirds.  So  the  final  50-50  cost  shar¬ 
ing  was  a  compromise  too. 

PLAN  COMPARABLE  TO  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY’S 

No  one  connected  with  the  bill  would  even 
pretend  it  is  perfect,  or  that  it  will  work 
without  some  complaints  and  adjustments. 
But  in  view  of  the  deep-rooted  disagreements 
over  a  Federal  employee  health  insurance 
plan  during  the  past  12  years,  I  think  all  par¬ 
ties  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
good,  workable  law.  At  least  the  Govern¬ 
ment — the  Nation’s  largest  employer — has 
recognized  its  obligation  to  its  employees, 
and  is  now  offering  them  a  health  plan  every 
bit  as  generous  as  they’d  find  in  most  private 
industries. 

With  medical  and  hospital  costs  what  they 
are  nowadays,  few  families  feel  they  can  be 
without  a  health  plan  of  some  sort.  Along 
with  the  retirement  program,  the  group  life 
insurance  plan  adopted  4  years  ago  and  gen¬ 
erous  sick  leave  provisions,  this  health  in¬ 
surance  program  is  probably  the  greatest 
“fringe  benefit’’  our  civil  servants  could  get. 
Some  27  percent  of  the  Government’s  $13 
billion  annual  payroll  item  already  has  been 
for  fringe  benefits.  Financing  half  of  this 
new  health  plan  will  boost  those  figures  still 
higher.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Government  is 
to  compete  with  private  business  for  com¬ 
petent,  high-caliber  employees,  it  cannot  lag 
so  far  behind  industry  in  the  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  it  offers.  This  unfortunately  has 
been  true  for  some  years.  Now  this  new  law 
goes  far  toward  alleviating  that  situation. 

This  legislation  does  not  include  retired 
Government  employees  and  their  dependents. 
However,  bills  are  being  considered  this  ses¬ 
sion  which  would  provide  them  with  a  health 
plan,  too. 

RESERVES  NEEDED  IO  AVOID  RATE  INCREASES 

There  is  another  omission  in  the  new  law 
that  I  think  will  have  to  be  watched:  It 
does  not  require  the  accumulation  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reserve  to  cover  the  future  rises  that 
must  be  expected  in  hospital  and  medical 
costs.  To  keep  boosting  the  rates  for  this 
program  to  cover  these  rising  costs  would  be 


unfair  both  to  employees  and  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  who  pay  the  Government’s  share. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  will  have  to  hap¬ 
pen,  if  past  experience  is  any  Indication. 

The  people  taking  Blue  Cross  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  had  their  rates 
boosted  by  a  third  in  1952,  another  22  per¬ 
cent  in  1958,  and  a  whopping  26  y2  percent 
last  year.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  a  lot 
of  unhappy  Blue  Cross  subscribers  in  New 
York  City.  Other  plans  weren’t  all  that  bad 
off;  nevertheless,  rates  have  been  rising  con¬ 
stantly,  and  the  experts  say  we  can  expect 
hospital  costs  alone  to  go  up  at  least  5  to  10 
percent  for  the  next  8  or  10  years.  It  takes 
a  good  reserve  to  cover  increases  like  that 
without  having  to  ask  the  policyholders  for 
higher  premiums  every  year.  Yet  this  law 
requires  setting  aside  of  3  percent  of  the 
premiums  at  the  most  for  reserves.  So  when 
these  cost  increases  come,  as  they  will,  the 
only  solution  will  be  to  raise  the  insurance 
premiums  or  cut  down  on  benefits.  Either 
way,  our  Federal  employees  are  going  to  get 
hurt. 

It  is  my  hope  that  once  the  plan  begins 
operating  and  we  see  how  it  is  working  out, 
we  can  hold  new  hearings  and,  if  necessary, 
amend  the  present  bill  to  fit  the  needs.  For 
the  time  being,  though,  we  have  a  program 
we  can  be  proud  of,  and  our  Government 
employees  will  rest  a  lot  easier  come  July  1, 
knowing  they  are  protected  by  health  bene¬ 
fits  as  generous  and  reasonable  as  they’d 
find  anywhere.  Adequate  insurance  means 
peace  of  mind,  and  it’s  time  our  Federal 
Government  workers  got  their  fair  share  of 
both. 


The  Hydrogen  Bomb — Suggestions  for 
Control  of  Superweapons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  tomorrow,  on  February  2,  1950,  a 
distinguished  New’ Englander  rose  in  the 
Senate  to  make  an  historic  speech.  His 
subject  was  the  arms  race  in  the  hydro¬ 
gen  age  and  the  major  leadership  re¬ 
quired  from  America  if  the  world  was  to 
avoid  self-destruction.  The  speaker  was 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
my  good  friend,  the  late  Brien  McMahon. 

This  was  a  speech  on  which  he  had 
labored  mightily.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  earnestness  and  determination  with 
which  he  outlined  his  dramatic  proposal 
in  the  Governor’s  office  in  Hartford 
shortly  before  he  presented  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Into  this  effort  Brien  McMahon  poured 
his  whole  heart  and  soul.  The  fact  that 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  lent  strength 
and  persuasion  to  all  that  he  said. 

In  the  intervening  decade  this  speech 
has  become  famous,  and  justly  so.  For  it 
was  not  only  a  statesmanlike  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  crisis  that  confronted  us  in 
1950  when  we  decided  to  produce  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  The  analysis  and  the 
proposal  remain  just  as  pertinent,  and 
twice  as  impelling,  today  as  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

The  Senator  supported  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  production  of  the  hy¬ 


drogen  bomb;  indeed  he  thought  that 
any  other  decision  would  have  been  in¬ 
excusable. 

But  he  was  troubled  to  the  depth  of 
his  being  over  “resigning  ourselves  to  a 
generation  of  waging  the  cold  war.” 
“Arrayed  against  the  choice  of  such  a 
policy,”  he  concluded,  “is  5,000  years  of 
recorded  history”  of  the  outcome  of  arms 
races,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  what 
such  a  choice  would  do  over  the  years  to 
American  democracy,  economically,  psy¬ 
chologically,  and  morally. 

The  alternative  choice  in  policy,  as 
Brien  McMchon  saw  it,  was  to  move 
“Heaven  and  earth  to  stop  the  atomic 
armaments  race,”  regarding  “no  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  startling  or  unconventional 
for  careful  consideration.”  He  thought 
a  “fresh  proposal  for  atomic  peace”  was 
urgently  required,  and  went  on  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  “global  Marshall  plan.” 

In  return  for  general  acceptance  of 
effective  safeguarded  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment,  he  suggested  that  the  United 
States  each  year  for  5  years  commit 
$10  billion  to  the  following  three  pro¬ 
grams:  President  Truman’s  point  4 
proposal,  the  peaceful  development  of 
atomic  energy,  and  general  economic 
aid  abroad. 

“I  suppose  that  my  suggestions  will 
be  termed  impractical  or  theoretical  in 
some  quarters,”  Senator  McMahon  con¬ 
cluded.  “Before  they  are  condemned, 
however,  I  would  ask  that  whoever  con¬ 
demns  them  produce  a  better  proposal.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  will  say  that  in  the 
intervening  years  our  leaders  have  given 
us  proposals  on  anything  like  this  scale 
or  scope?  Brien  McMahon  was  pro¬ 
phetic  not  only  in  his  statement  of  the 
challenge,  but  in  his  expectation  that 
little  or  nothing  would  be  done  about  it 
commensurate  with  the  need. 

Yet  the  challenge  and  the  fateful 
choices  are  with  us  still.  Only  the 
danger  deepens.  The  risks  have  multi¬ 
plied  and  so  has  the  terror. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  in  the 
very  near  future  the  historic  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  be  gone  for  the  kind  of  action 
Senator  McMahon  urged.  Indeed,  if 
before  1970  we  have  not  brought  the 
enormous  risks  we  are  running  under 
better  control,  history  itself  may  be  be¬ 
hind  us. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  a  special  order  today  in 
tribute  to  Senator  McMahon’s  foresight. 
With  the  forbearance  of  the  House,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  slightly  condensed 
version  of  this  remarkable  speech — in 
his  words,  as  he  gave  it,  10  years  ago: 

The  Hydrogen  Bomb — Suggestions  for 
Control  of  Suferweapons 

Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  now  given 
orders  to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb — 
to  create,  in  deliverable  quantities,  those 
chunks  of  the  sun  technically  known  as 
thermonuclear  weapons. 

The  scientists  feel  more  confident  that 
this  most  horrible  of  armaments  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  successfully  than  they  felt  in  1940 
when  the  original  atomic  bomb  was  under 
consideration.  The  hydrogen  development 
will  be  cheaper  than  its  uranium  fore¬ 
runner.  Theoretically,  it  is  without  limit  in 
destructive  capacity.  A  weapon  made  of 
such  material  would  destroy  any  military 
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or  other  target,  including  the  largest  city 
on  earth. 

The  President’s  decision  was  dictated  by 
the  severe  realities  of  the  world  which  we 
inhabit  today.  He  had  no  choice,  and  his 
decision  under  present  circumstances  is 
right. 

American  renunciation  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  would  mean  embracing  the  folly  of 
disarmament  by  example.  Densely  popu¬ 
lated  American  cities  are  made  to  order 
for  an  explosive  that  will  level  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Communism  suffered  a  de¬ 
feat  in  prestige  when  our  democracy  com¬ 
pleted  the  earliest  atomic  bombs,  but  this 
prestige  defeat  would  be  more  than  re¬ 
couped,  assuming  that  Russia  were  to  com¬ 
plete  hydrogen  bombs  soonest.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  Kremlin  believes  that  it  can¬ 
not  outproduce  us  in  ordinary  atomic 
weapons — imagine  calling  the  destroyers  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  ordinary — its  logi¬ 
cal  strategy  is  to  excel  in  the  thermonuclear 
field.  All  such  factors  as  these  serve  to 
warn  America  against  complacency. 

Voluntary  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  less  well  armed  than  other  nations  in 
this  era  of  our  greatest  vulnerability  runs 
completely  counter  to  the  traditions  of  our 
leaders — and,  I  might  add,  to  good  common- 
sense.  In  my  judgment,  a  failure  to  press 
ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  might  mean 
unconditional  surrender — in  advance — by 
the  United  States  to  alien  forces  of  evil. 

But  please  note  my  insistence  that  we 
possess  no  monopoly  upon  the  hydrogen- 
bomb  idea.  If  we  win  the  race  to  build  this 
weapon  first,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time — and  possibly  a  short  time — before  the 
Kremlin  achieves  success  also.  Let  me  warn, 
with  all  the  solemnity  at  my  command,  that 
building  hydrogen  bombs  does  not  promise 
positive  security  for  the  United  States;  it 
promises  only  the  negative  result  of  avert¬ 
ing  for  a  few  months  or  years  well  nigh 
certain  catastrophe.  Do  not  for  a  moment 
overlook  the  obvious — that  Soviet  Russia 
broke  our  atomic-bomb  monopoly  sooner 
than  we  had  expected,  and  she  would  break 
any  hydrogen-bomb  monopoly  with  equal 
or  greater  speed.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
idea  that  in  discussing  this  subject  we  are 
dealing  with  something  which  is  extremely 
important.  We  are  plunged  into  a  truly 
terrible  arms  race. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

There  are  really,  I  suggest,  no  more  than 
two  broad  policies  from  which  to  choose. 
One  consists  in  resigning  ourselves  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  waging  the,  cold  war — that  is, 
striving  endlessly  to  contain  Russia’s  out¬ 
ward  pressure,  pouring  out  our  substance  to 
stay  ahead  in  the  weapons  competition  even 
after  the  Kremlin  becomes  armed  with  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs,  and  cherishing"  indefinitely 
the  hope  that  Soviet  tyranny  will  somehow 
see  the  evil  of  its  ways  and  reform  itself 
from  within.  Arrayed  against  the  choice  of 
such  a  policy  is  5,000  years  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory,  which  teaches  again  and  again  and 
again  that  armaments  races  lead  to  war — 
under  today’s  conditions,  hydrogen  war. 

But  even  if  this  policy  could  enable  us  to 
avoid  armed  conflict  for  a  whole  generation, 
it  would  undermine  and  corrupt  that  which 
we  prize  more  highly  even  than  the  absence 
of  hostilities:  I  refer  to  liberty.  How  is  it 
possible  for  free  institutions  to  flourish  or 
even  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  defenses,  civil  and  military,  must 
be  ceaselessly  poised  to  meet  an  attack  that 
might  incinerate  50  million  Americans — not 
in  the  space  of  an  evening  but  in  the  space 
of  minutes? 

Consider  what  sustained  fear  does  to  the 
individual — especially  to  the  individual  en¬ 
terpriser.  It  contsricts  his  imagination,  par¬ 
alyzes  his  initiative,  and  even  affects  his 
personal  morality.  It  constitutes  the  most 
subtle  and  potent  of  poisons.  Consider  the 
crushing  burdens  already  imposed  upon  our 


private  enterprise  economy.  Consider,  too, 
the  restrictions  on  freedom  already  brought 
about  by  the  atomic  bomb  and  by  its  pres¬ 
sures  upon  us  to  accept  loyalty  checks,  es¬ 
pionage  counter  measures,  and  widening 
areas  of  official  secrecy.  For  a  preview  of  the 
future  if  the  armaments  race  continues,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  effect  of  these  factors  by  something 
like  1,000  times — to  allow  for  the  1,000-times 
greater  energy  release  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb — and  if  you  are  candid  and  realistic, 
I  believe  you  will  find  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
see  a  dominant  role  for  freedom  in  such  a 
picture.  To  stay  alive  we  will  find  ourselves 
more  and  more  compelled  to  imitate  the 
totalitarian  rival. 

The  other  broad  policy  which  we  may 
choose  consists  in  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  stop  the  atomic  armaments  race,  to  estab¬ 
lish  world-wide  atomic  peace,  and  to  make 
possible  atomic-created  abundance  among 
all  men.  In  pursuing  that  policy  we  would 
tap  to  the  roots  the  resources  of  our  in¬ 
genuity  and  imagination;  we  would  regard 
no  suggestion  as  too  startling  or  uncon¬ 
ventional  for  careful  consideration;  and  we 
would  be  guided,  discipUned,  and  inspired 
by  our  code  of  ethics  and  democratic  peace- 
loving  decencies. 

It  is  my  intense  conviction  that  our  de¬ 
cision,  born  of  necessity,  to  build  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  must  be  accompanied  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  initiation  of  a  moral  crusade  for 
peace  having  far  greater  potential  effect  than 
any  physical  weapon,  even  chunks  of  the 
sun. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  fail  in  the 
business  of  working  in  a  crusade  for  peace, 
we  would  deal  a  severe  blow  both  to  our 
moral  position  and  to  our  fervent  hopes  for 
a  secure  future.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  want  harmony  among  nations  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  they  want  a  new  bomb. 
A  fresh  proposal  for  atomic  peace,  as  dra¬ 
matic  as  it  is  sincere,  impresses  me  as  ur¬ 
gently  desirable. 

Yet,  through  Bernard  Baruch’s  immortal 
address  of  more  than  3  years  ago,  we  have 
already  undertaken  one  major  peace  effort — • 
and  it  was  unsuccessful  in  that  today  we  re¬ 
main  as  far  distant  from  atomic  agreement 
as  when  we  started.  Why  did  this  honest 
peace  effort  fail  to  impact  successfully  upon 
all  mankind? 

The  answer  is  abvious  and  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  three  words:  Russia’s  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  The  people  of  Russia,  thanks  to  the 
Iron  Curtain,  have  been  prevented  from 
knowing  the  true  and  desperate  nature  of 
the  atomic  crisis.  They  have  been  kept  from 
learning,  due  to  the  Iron  Curtain,  how  we 
extend  toward  them  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  offer  a  just  atomic  control  plan  for  their 
protection  and  incalculable  benefit  as  well  as 
our  own.  Any  information  on  the  subject 
that  reaches  the  Russian  people  is  first 
twisted  and  distorted  into  the  Red  focus  of 
the  Kremlin’s  official  line. 

We  all  know  why  the  Soviet  elite  mem¬ 
bers  maintain  their  curtain.  It  is  because, 
using  Churchill’s  phrase,  “they  fear  our 
friendship  more  than  they  fear  our  enmity.” 
A  prison  cannot  be  operated  with  too  many 
doors  and  windows  unguarded  and  unlocked. 
The  men  of  the  Kremlin  do  not  want  us  to 
look  in.  Above  all,  they  do  not  want  their 
own  people  to  look  out.  This  explains  not 
only  the  Soviet  clinging  to  the  curtain  but 
also  the  Soviet  rejection  of  an  atomic  in¬ 
spectorate  and  other  essential  controls. 

It  is  completely  accurate  to  say  that,  in 
final  analysis,  Russia’s  Iron  Curtain  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  enormously  reluctant  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  hydrogen  bombs,  for  the  cur¬ 
tain  prevents  the  Russian  people  from  ap¬ 
preciating  that  we  want  and  seek  atomic 
peace;  they,  therefore,  bring  no  effective 
pressure  upon  their  rulers  to  accept  atomic 
peace;  the  rulers  maintain  their  absolute 
sway  through  popular  ignorance;  and  the 


atomic  armaments  race  rushes  madly  on¬ 
ward. 

But  though  we  may  justly  blame  the  Iron 
Curtain,  we  must  also  blame  ourselves  for 
failing  to  bring  our  message  of  peace  and 
conciliation  adequately  to  the  attention  even 
of  those  peoples  who  enjoy  reasonably  free 
access  to  information.  Few  of  our  own  lead¬ 
ers  have  recognized  that  global  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  the  heart  question  of  all 
foreign  policy  and  that  the  German  dilemma, 
the  Austrian  treaty,  the  status  of  Japan, 
and  like  matters  are  relatively  insignficant 
compared  to  the  overriding  issue  of  whether 
or  not  more  atomic  weapons  shall  enter  into 
existence  with  each  month  and  year  which 
passes. 

If  a  new  crusade  for  peace  is  not  to  miss 
its  objective,  as  did  the  peace  effort  which 
we  launched  with  such  high  hopes  in  1946, 
we  must  not  only  crack  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  gain  the  ear  of  thfe  Russian  people,  but 
we  must  also  gain  the  ear  of  people  on  the 
near  side  of  the  barrier,  including  the  many 
in  our  own  country  who  do  not  yet  grasp 
what  is  at  stake. 

We  have  spent  $29  million  a  year  on  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Voice  of  America. 
It  should  be  called  the  whisper  of  America. 
We  spend  in  this  country  over  $30  million  a 
year  to  advertise  cosmetics,  and  $29  million,  I 
repeat,  to  sell  the  most  precious  commodity 
we  have  to  sell — freedom,  itself. 

All  over  the  world  today — perhaps  because 
listlessness  and  mediocrity  have  character¬ 
ized  our  attempts  to  sell  what  America  is, 
what  America  wants,  and  what  America  in¬ 
tends — there  exists  misunderstanding  as  to 
our  attitude.  The  30  years  of  vilification 
emanating  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  Moscow  have  taken  a  toll  on  our  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  peace-loving  and  a  peace-living 
nation.  There  are  millions  of  people  abroad 
who  observe  our  armaments  expenditures  and 
fail  to  grasp  that  these  are  for  self-defense. 

They  should  appreciate  the  truth,  but  they 
do  not.  We  assume  that  our  actual  good  in¬ 
tentions  and  actual  good  feelings  must  be 
known  to  them;  but  they  see  that  we  devote 
billions  to  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  atomic 
weapons — and  day  and  night  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine  hammers  into  them  the 
theme  that  American  armaments  are  de¬ 
signed  for  conquest.  Even  worst,  they  do  not 
see — at  least  with  the  same  clarity — the  huge 
resources  being  diverted  to  munitions  inside 
Russia;  for  the  Iron  Curtain  conceals  such 
activity. 

I  advocate,  Mr.  President,  a  U.S.  program  of 
attention-arresting  foreign  broadcasts  that 
would  compare  in  size  and  scope  to  the  So¬ 
viet  effort  along  this  line,  and  that  would 
genuinely  deserve  the  name,  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  favor  exploring  the  efficacy  of  print¬ 
ing  millions  of  leaflets  for  worldwide  circu¬ 
lation,  explaining  a  new  U.S.  proposal  for 
atomic  peace.  We  should  publicly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  challenge  the  Kremlin  to  make 
known  the  terms  of  this  proposal  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  radio  listeners  inside  Rus¬ 
sia.  We  should  publicly  and  repeatedly 
challenge  the  Kremlin  to  permit  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Moscow  itself,  so 
that  the  trend  of  international  discussions 
and  our  own  sincerity  would  be  more  likely 
to  enter  the  mental  horizon  of  the  average 
Russian. 

There  are  other  possible  methods  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  window  in  the  Iron  Curtain.  Some 
have  already  been  made  known  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  others  will  occur  to  us  if  we  give  the 
problem  sufficient  thought;  all  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  painstaking  scrutiny.  At  al¬ 
most  any  cost  we  must  assure  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  have  opportunity  to  consider, 
side  by  side,  the  atomic  proposals  of  their 
own  rulers  and  our  atomic  proposals,  and 
that  the  Russian  people  act  as  part  of  the 
world  jury  which  brings  in  a  verdict  covering 
this  monumental  issue. 
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More  than  ever  It  is  true  that  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  agreement  would  be  worse  than  no 
agreement  at  all.  More  than  ever  there  is 
no  escape  from  strict  control  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  strict  control  of  plants,  and  continuous 
inspection.  We  can  enter  into  no  scheme 
of  a  type  which  would  only  serve  to  mislead 
us  and  induce  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  new  approach  I  have  in  mind  is  some¬ 
what  different.  Although  it  flows  from  many 
weeks,  and  indeed  months,  of  continuous 
reflection,  I  offer  it  only  as  an  example  of  the 
bold  steps  which  the  Soviet  atomic  explo¬ 
sion,  the  shadow  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and 
the  pyramiding  arms  race  should  persuade 
us  to  consider. 

We  now  spend  about  $15  billion  annually 
for  armaments.  Why  not  offer  to  take  two- 
thirds  of  this  sum,  or  $10  billion  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  amassing  sterile  weapons,  use  it  to 
foster  peace  throughout  the  world  for  a  5- 
year  period?  Why  riot  offer  to  spread  the 
annual  $10  billion  over  three  programs: 
President  Truman’s  point  4  proposal,  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  energy  everywhere  for 
peace,  and  general  economic  aid  and  help 
to  all  countries,  including  Russia?  Such  a 
global  Marshall  plan  might  combine  with 
the  marvelous  power  of  peacetime  atomic 
energy  to  generate  universal  material  prog¬ 
ress  and  a  universal  cooperative  spirit.  In 
exchange  for  our  own  contribution  of  $10 
billion  annually,  which  we  would  save  from 
the  military  budget,  we  would  ask,  first,  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  an  effective  program  for 
international  control  of  atomic  energy,  and, 
second,  an  agreement  by  all  countries,  en¬ 
forced  through  inspection,  that  two-thirds 
of  their  present  spending  upon  armaments 
be  devoted  toward  constructive  ends.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  annual  $10  billion  which 
we  pffered  to  make  available  for  5  years 
would  be  carried  out  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Such  a  proposal,  if  advanced  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  might  vividly  bring  home  to  all  the 
world’s  population— in  a  manner  far  more 
successful  than  we  have  so  far  used  the 
profundity  of  our  desire  for  peace.  It  would 
accomplish  this  result  even  if  it  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  else.  If  the  proposal  were 
actually  accepted,  we  would  have  concluded 
the  cheapest  monetary  bargain  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world;  we  would  have  probably 
saved  mankind  from  destruction  by  fire;  and 
we  would  have  paved  the  way  toward  a  new 
era  of  unimagined  abundance  for  all  men, 
based  upon  atomic  energy  constructively 
harnessed. 

At  present  only  one-third  of  the  world’s 
2,200  million  people  receive  enough  food  to 
sustain  life  on  a  decent  basis.  The  other 
two-thirds  live  continuously  at  the  margin 
of  starvation.  Mr.  President,  it  is  atomic 
energy  that  opens  up  the  vision  of  expand¬ 
ing  material  decencies  until  there  is  enough 
to  go  around  for  all,  until  every  last  hungry 
mouth  is  filled.  Perhaps,  through  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  few  extra  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  we  can  conquer  the  riddle  of  photo¬ 
synthesis  and  extract  from  the  processes  of 
plant  growth  a  means  of  multiplying  many 
times  the  world’s  food  supply.  Perhaps 
through  atomic  power  for  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  we  can  transform  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas  into  bloom¬ 
ing  crop-producing  acres,  and  the  arid  hills 
of  the  world  into  gardens.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate  what  all-out  con¬ 
centration  upon,  atomic  energy  for  peace 
might  accomplish  in  terms  of  remaking  and 
improving  the  physical  environment  of  man¬ 
kind. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  have  already 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  asking  nothing  in  return,  and 
still  Communist  propaganda  has  blackened 
our  motives  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  men. 
Here,  in  accordance  with  my  suggestion,  we 
would  ask  effective  control  of  the  atom  and 
substantial  disarmament — which  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  world  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 


pect  without  any  further  inducement  on  our 
part.  Yet  we  would  in  fact  provide  further 
inducement,  in  the  form  of  $10  billion  an¬ 
nually  for  5  years,  as  proof  of  our  overwhelm¬ 
ing  will  to  peace. 

At  the  same  time  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  would  provide  no  such  funds  uriless 
they  were  associated  with  the  measures 
needed  to  rescue  humanity  from  hell  on 
earth,  control  of  the  atom,  and  disarmament. 

I  suppose  that  my  suggestions  will  be 
termed  impractical  or  theoretical  in  some 
quarters.  Before  they  are  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  ask  that  whoever  condemns 
them  produce  a  better  proposal. 

I  am  willing  to  have  my  suggestions  to¬ 
day  judged  against  the  background  of  Mr. 
Baruch’s  words  spoken  more  than  3  years 
ago — words  which  I  have  quoted  and  which 
I  now  repeat: 

"We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  quick  and  the  dead. 

“That  is  our  business. 

"Behind  the  black  portent  of  the  new 
atomic  age  lies  a  hope  which,  seized  upon 
with  faith,  can  work  our  salvation.  If  we 
fail,  then  we  have  damned  every  man  to  be 
the  slave, of  fear.  Let  us  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves:  We  must  elect  world  peace  or  world 
destruction.” 

Mr.  President,  I  would  write  those  words 
upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  statesman 
in  the  world  in  the  crisis  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

This  much,  Mr.  President,  I  would  add: 
In  1945  and  1946,  when  our  thoughts  were 
focused  upon  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  we  en¬ 
joyed  an  opportunity  to  wage  atomic  peace 
that  somehow,  despite  the  magnificence  and  * 
generosity  of  our  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations,  we  did  not  fully  exploit.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  concern  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  fur¬ 
nishes  a  second  opportunity.  I  do  not  think 
a  third  will  be  given  us. 

I  believe  that  every  morning  each  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  each  high  official  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government,  should  glance  at 
the  sun  and  reflect  that  what  he  sees  there, 
millions  of  miles  away,  threatens  to  be  re¬ 
created  on  this  earth,  in  our  own  cities,  in 
Washington,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, , 
and  New  Orleans.  This  is  a  time  for  soul- 
searching,  for  nationwide  and  worldwide  de¬ 
bate,  and  for  the  launching  and  maintaining 
of  that  moral  crusade  for  peace  which  alone 
can  save  us  and  lead  mankind  along  the 
righteous  paths  of  security,  abundance,  and 
liberty. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
words  uttered  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in 
our  lifetimes  have  been  more  prophetic 
than  these.  Ten  years  have  passed  since 
they  were  spoken. 

Pressures,  crosscurrents  and  conflicts 
continue  to  breed  confusion  about  Amer¬ 
ican  disarmament  policy.  The  stubborn 
issues  surrounding  effective  control  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests 
have  hamstrung  the  negotiators  in 
Geneva  for  months.  The  concept  of  a 
sliding  scale,  relating  the  number  of  on¬ 
site  inspections  to  the  yield  of  nuclear 
explosions,  is  a  new  and  hopeful  one. 
Perhaps  our  new  threshold  proposal  em¬ 
bodying  it  will  help  clarify  the  American 
posture  in  the  bomb  test  talks  at  Geneva 
and  bring  us  measurably  closer  to  an 
effective  agreement. 

Meanwhile  the  world  remains  con¬ 
fused  about  the  major  purposes  of 
American  policy.  The  President’s  good¬ 
will  visits  have  made  a  favorable  impact, 
but  what  we  now  need  is  followthrough. 
More  than  anything  else  we  need  the 
dramatic  and  purposeful  effect  of  a 
standing  proposal  for  peace  like  that 


suggested  by  Brien  McMahon.  It  is 
imagination  like  his  which  we  have  been 
missing  and  whiclTis  so  essential.  It  is 
leadership  of  this  caliber  which  under¬ 
stands  the  sweep  of  history  and  grasps 
the  essential  issues  of  our  generation. 

Drifting  into  catastrophe  is  always 
easier  than  building  the  foundations  for 
peace.  But  Americans  have  not  always 
chosen  the  easiest  path.  We  do  not  need 
to  succumb  to  fatalism,  as  tempting  as 
that  may  be. 

As  long  as  there  are  Americans  like 
Brien  McMahon  among  us,  we  will  still 
have  the  means  as  a  Nation  to  inspire 
confidence  in  our  purposes  and  to  lead 
the  world  to  peace.  If  this  hope  is 
naive,  then  it  is  naive  to  hope. 


Importance  of  Training  of  Juveniles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  learned  about  an  unusual 
experiment  conducted  by  one  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  in  rehabilitating  boys  who  were 
on  their  way  to  becoming  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents.  I  believe  that  his  brief  state¬ 
ment  which  he  sent  to  me  describing  his 
experiences  and  conclusion  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
ways  to  meet  the  problem  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

Sol  Gelber  is  today  at  the  age  of  40,  a 
successful  businessman,  married,  with 
several  children  of  his  own.  As  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Daysol  Metal  Products  Corp.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  he  has  set  an  example 
which  I  hope  others  will  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  his 
account  of  his  experiences  in  the  appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Having  been  brought  up  on  the  lower  East 
Side  in  the  midst  of  poverty.  I  therefore 
have  witnessed  boys  turning  to  crime  simply 
because  of  not  getting  proper  guidance  to¬ 
ward  the  feeling  of  responsibUity  and  im¬ 
portance.  This  is  my  main  reason  for  em¬ 
ploying  boys  leaning'toward  crime  and  those 
that  have  had  brushes  with  the  law. 

My  experiences  with  these  boys  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  There  of  these  boys  have 
become  foremen  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  and  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  Their 
attendance  is  100  percent,  and  it  is  very 
noticible  that  their  interest  in  their  job  and 
responsibility  is  above  normal.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is  because  in  working  with  them 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  want  to  prove  to 
me  and  to  themselves  that  confidence  in 
them  will  be  paid  back  in  full. 

I  employ  about  45  people  and  have  had 
about  25  of  these  boys  employed  by  me. 
The  boys  Brotherhood  Republic,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
boys  in  trouble,  recommends  these  boys  to 
me.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Boys  Brother¬ 
hood  Republic — a  self-governing  house  that 
is  run  for  boys,  by  boys. 

Sol  Gelber, 

President,  Daysol  Metal  Products  Corp. 
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Strikes  and  the  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  a  thought-provoking 
article  by  Prof.  Archibald  Cox  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  wherein  he  discusses  a 
proposal  for  new  labor  legislation.  The 
article  was  published  in  the  February 
1960  issue  of  the  Atlantic  magazine. 

Strikes  and  the  Public  Interest 
(By  Archibald  Cox) 

The  steel  strike  has  precipitated  a  demand 
for  new  legislation  providing  a  better  solu¬ 
tion  to  labor  disputes  which  endanger  the 
Nation./  With  the  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike,  the  pressure  will  ease,  yet  we  should 
not  put  our  heads  back  in  the  sand.  Emer¬ 
gency  disputes  will  continue  to  press  upon  us. 

In  12  years,  the  emergency-disputes  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  been 
invoked  on  16  occasions.  Since  World  War 
II,  there  have  been  five  major  steel  strikes. 
Two  nationwide  railroad  strikes  were  avert¬ 
ed  by  drastic  presidential  intervention  after 
the  machinery  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
had  been  exhausted,  and  a  more  serious  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  railroads  now  looms  over  the 
horizon.  East  coast  shipping  has  been  tied 
up  five  times  during  this  same  period.  The 
country  has  survived  each  apparent  crisis 
without  a  catastrophe.  But  even  in  manage¬ 
ment  circles,  there  is  wide  agreement  that 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Act  are  inadequate. 

The  boards  of  inquiry,  which  are  charged 
with  reporting  the  facts  to  the  President  be¬ 
fore  he' seeks  an  injunction  and  again  after 
60  days,  have  sometimes  engaged  in  useful 
mediation,  but  they  can  do  no  more.  The 
injuction  may  forestall  calamity  by  keeping 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  80  days.  It  can  take  the  leadership  off 
the  hook  if  management  or  union  blunders 
into  an  unwanted  strike,  or  if  the  rank  and 
file  compels  union  officials  to  sanction  a 
strike  against  their  better  judgment. 

In  the  typical  case,  however,  the  injunc¬ 
tion  simply  postpones  the  showdown  by  re¬ 
lieving  both  employer  and  employees  of  the 
necessity  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  For 
example,  the  steel  companies  would  surely 
have  felt  more  pressure  to  make  concessions 
if  they  had  not  known  that  they  could  re¬ 
new  operations  under  an  injunction.  Em¬ 
ployees  grow  more  obstinate  when  put  back 
to  work  under  a  court  decree.  All  the  dis¬ 
putes  handled  under  the  Taft-Hartley  pro¬ 
cedure,  except  two,  have  been  settled  either 
at  the  outset  or  after  the  injunction  was 
lifted  and  the  renewal  of  the  strike  brought 
about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  real  pressure 
for  a  settlement  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
comes  from  the  balloting  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  conducts  upon  the  employer’s  last  of¬ 
fer  of  settlement.  A  vote  to  accept  the  of¬ 
fer  puts  irresistible  pressure  upon  the  union 
leaders,  but  the  evidence  available  shows 
that  the  employees  almost  always  support 
their  leaders  and  vote  to  strike.  The  political 
strategy  of  the  referendum  distracts  both 
sides,  but  especially  the  union  leaders,  from 
collective  bargaining,  just  when  negotiations 
are  most  important.  The  future,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  the  union  is  at  stake.  The  re¬ 
sulting  emotionalism,  particularly  if  there 
is  a  big  vote  against  the  company’s  offer,  may 
make  it  even  harder  for  the  union  leaders  to 
make  the  necessary  concessions. 


In  canvassing  the  alternatives  to  the  Taft- 
Hartey  Act  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  di¬ 
lemma  which  confronts  us.  All  of  us  desire 
three  things,  with  varying  degrees  of  em¬ 
phasis:  to  preserve  an  economic  system  in 
which  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
are  nxed  by  private  contract  rather  than 
Government  regulation;  to  give  employees 
effective  bargaining  power  through  unions 
of  their  choosing;  and  to  avoid  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  operations  in  a  business  essential  to 
the  national  health  or  safety. 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  all  three  objec¬ 
tives  to  complete  satisfaction.  We  can  avoid 
Government  regulation  and  prevent  strikes — 
at  least  in  theory — if  we  are  willing  to  turn 
over  to  management  the  exclusive  power  to 
fix  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 
Yet  a  strike  is  the  only  effective  way  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  exercise  bargaining  power,  for  it 
is  nonsense  to  talk  about  200,000  coal 
miners  or  300,000  steelworkers  individually 
bargaining  with  their  employers.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  we  can  eliminate  strikes  and  safeguard 
the  interests  of  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  by  substituting  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  Government  regulation,  or  we  can 
have  free  collective  bargaining  and  suffer  the 
interruptions  which  threaten  the  national 
welfare.  The  legislator’s  task  will  be  to  find 
the  workable  accommodation  which  will 
bring  the  largest  measure  of  satisfaction  in 
terms  of  all  three  objectives,  even  though 
a  bit  of  each  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
attain  the  others. 

UNIONS  AND  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

One  rather  popular  solution  calls  for  re¬ 
moving  the  immunity  which  labor  unions 
enjoy  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Sher¬ 
man  Act  was  applied  to  unions  from  1890 
until  1940,  but  only  to  formulate  judicial 
policies  for  preventing  strikes  and  boycotts 
which  the  courts  regarded  as  unjustifiable 
interference  with  an  employer’s  business. 
Even  in  suits  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  courts  were  not  concerned  with 
the  size  of  unions  or  their  monopolistic 
power. 

There  is  nothing  in  experience  to  indicate 
how  the  Sherman  Act  can  be  used  effectively 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  excessive  union 
power  or  to  avoid  the  conditions  giving  rise 
to  emergency  disputes.  Indeed,  the  basic 
theory  and  concepts  of  the  antitrust  laws 
are  inapplicable  to  labor  unions.  The  anti¬ 
trust  laws  are  designed  to  ensure  free  mar¬ 
kets  by  preserving  and  enforcing  competition 
among  a  sufficient  number  of  sellers  of  goods 
and  services  having  such  equal  power  as 
to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  controlling 
prices,  supplies,  or  quality  to  the  detriment 
of  consumers.  But  labor  unions  do  not  com¬ 
pete  against  one  another  in  the  sale  of  labor. 

The  Hartley  bill  and  Ball  amendment  of 
1947  proposed  to  eliminate  industrywide 
bargaining  (a  misnomer  for  industrywide 
unionization)  by  confining  the  bargaining 
rights  of  each  union  to  a  single  employee 
and  then  forbidding  the  several  company¬ 
wide  unions  to  combine  or  conspire  by  co¬ 
ordinating  their  negotiations  either  directly 
or  through  an  international  union.  In  the 
automobile  industry,  there  would  be  one 
union  for  Ford,  one  for  General  Motors,  one 
for  Chrysler,  and  one  for  each  of  the  smaller 
companies.  The  same  pattern  would  be  en¬ 
forced  throughout  the  economy  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  exception  for  very  small  firms  in  a 
single  industrial  area,  such  as  the  garment 
shops  in  New  York  City. 

Obviously  this  proposal  would  provide  no 
safeguard  against  a  national  emergency  dis¬ 
pute  arising  at  a  single  plant.  In  1952-53,  a 
strike  at  one  plant  of  American  Locomotive 
Co.  cut  off  the  entire  supply  of  nickel  alloy 
pipe  used  in  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  1952, 
North  American  Aviation  Co.  was  the 
only  producer  of  jet  airplanes  needed  in  the 
Korean  conflict. 
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Breaking  up  the  international  unions 
would  hardly  affect  the  course  of  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  oligopolistic  industries,  such  as 
the  producers  of  steel,  automobiles,  and 
copper.  One  could  hardly  expect  each 
companywide  union  to  negotiate  without 
an  eye  upon  the  others;  the  companies  do 
not  make  prices  in  that  fashion.  The  de¬ 
centralized  negotiations  last  winter  between 
the  major  airlines  and  bargaining  commit¬ 
tees  from  the  various  International  Ma¬ 
chinists  Association  locals,  which  made 
their  own  decisions,  resulted  in  a  succession 
of  strikes  as  each  companywide  group  sought 
to  leapfrog  to  a  higher  wage  than  that  of 
the  preceding  settlement.  The  aluminum, 
aircraft,  and  lumber  industries,  where  there 
have  been  rival  unions,  have  felt  the  same 
wage  pressures  as  if  they  were  dealing  with 
one  union. 

In  an  industry  where  the  firms  are  smaller, 
to  break  the  labor  union  into  company  frag¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  is  forbidden  to  bargain 
in  consultation  with  another  fragment  or  a 
parent  international,  would  affect  the  course 
of  collective  bargaining  by  weakening  the 
labor  unions  and  destroying  a  great  many. 
The  employees  of  a  single  company  are  too 
small  a  unit  to  support  the  experienced  offi¬ 
cials  and  professional  staff  required  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  administer  contracts  effectively. 
But  these  are  not  the  industries  in  which 
the  inflationary  wage  pressures  are  serious, 
nor,  except  for  coal  mining,  do  they  expe¬ 
rience  national  emergency  disputes.  The 
great  vice  of  the  proposed  antitrust  weapon, 
therefore,  is  that  it  would  kill  and  maim 
innocent  bystanders  while  leaving  the  osten¬ 
sible  targets  unaffected. 

Even  if  such  a  program  were  theoretically 
sound,  it  is  impractical.  A  program  of 
breaking  up  labor  organizations  could  not 
succeed  without  a  vigorous  effort  to  break 
up  giant  corporations  too.  We  cannot  turn 
back  the  clock. 

FLEXIBILITY  THROUGH  CHOICE 

Many  students  of  industrial  relations  are 
now  convinced  that  the  best  hope  for  avoid¬ 
ing  national  emergency  strikes,  while  pre¬ 
serving  a  large  measure  of  freedom  and  pri¬ 
vate  responsibility  for  the  terms  of  the  set¬ 
tlement,  lies  in  legislation  which  opens  the 
door  to  a  wide  choice  of  procedures.  I  favor 
this  method,  but  would  divide  it  into  two 
parts:  industry  procedures  and  Government 
procedures. 

Each  industry  in  which  a  labor  dispute 
might  affect  the  national  health  or  safety 
should  be  admonished  by  law  to  create  a 
standing  procedure  for  resolving  disputes 
which  will  not  yield  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  negotiation.  This  procedure  would  in¬ 
clude  private  mediation,  factfinding  with  or 
without  recommendations,  voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration,  or  reference  to  a  permanent  bi¬ 
partite  board  with  power  to  decide  by  a 
stipulated  majority.  There  are  endless  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  essential  points  are :  first,  that 
it  be  a  standing  procedure  which  survives 
the  termination  of  regular  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreements;  second,  that  it  come  into 
play  at  an  early  stage  in  negotiations  before 
positions  have  hardened;  and  third,  that  it 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  avoiding  an 
emergency.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  should 
continue  to  provide  the  machinery  for  the 
railways  and  airlines  until  modified,  but  they 
should  be  brought  under  the  second  stage 
of  the  choice -of -procedures  plan. 

Experience  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
despite  recent  failures,  and  in  atomic  energy 
installations  seems  to  show  that  the  best 
settlement  procedures  are  those  devised  for 
a  particular  industry  by  its  own  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor,  taking  into  account  its  pe¬ 
culiar  background,  technology,  customs,  and 
needs.  The  central  issues  in  labor  relations 
have  become  too  complicated  to  be  resolved 
by  splitting  the  last  nickel  or  finding  a  happy 
formula  under  pressure  of  a  crisis.  Consider, 
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for  example,  the  complexities  of  increasing 
industrial  productivity  by  electronic  devices 
or  atomic  energy  with  adequate  provision  for 
human  costs  and  a  just  allocation  of  the 
monetary  savings.  Reaching  a  settlement 
of  the  work  rules  issue  on  the  railroads  will 
require  complete  revision  of  an  elaborate 
structure,  including  methods  of  wage  pay¬ 
ment,  which  dates  back  to  1920. 

The  new  statute  should  provide  that,  upon 
request  of  the  industry  or  a  recommendation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  President 
should  appoint  a  board  of  public  responsi¬ 
bility,  chosen  from  men  of  experience  and 
high  standing  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  who  would  serve  as  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired.  Such  a  board  should  have  two 
duties:  To  assist  the  industry  in  setting  up 
its  own  procedure  and  to  serve  the  functions 
of  an  industry  procedure  whenever  there  is 
none.  Except  for  this  and  the  normal  work 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  the  Government  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  first  stage  of  the  procedure. 

PRESIDENTIAL  INTERVENTION 

Notwithstanding  the  industry  procedures, 
there  will  always  be  some  critical  disputes. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  established  by 
statute  a  National  Emergency  Disputes 
Board,  which  the  President  would  summon 
and  consult  whenever  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  certified  the  existence  of  an  unresolved 
dispute  which  he  considered  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  national  health  or  safety.  The 
Board  should  be  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor,  and 
two  eminent  citizens,  one  with  a  background 
in  management  and  the  other  from  labor, 
neither  of  whom  is  currently  associated  with 
parties  to  the  controversy.  Clinton  Golden 
and  Sidney  Weinburg  illustrate  the  type  of 
man  required. 

The  National  Emergency  Disputes  Board 
should  have  three  functions:  First,  to  ar¬ 
range  a  settlement,  if  possible,  or  a  method 
of  obtaining  a  settlement  without  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  normal  operations:  second,  to  make 
all  possible  arrangements  for  protecting  the 
national  interest  in  the  event  of  a  strike  or 
lockout:  and  third,  to  hear  the  parties  and 
advise  the  President  upon  the  single  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  strike  or  lockout  would  do 
immediate  harm  to  the  national  health  or 
safety.  The  hearing  not  only  would  deter 
hasty  Government  action  but  also  would 
focus  public  pressure  upon  the  parties. 

If  the  President  finds  after  studying  the 
report  of  the  Emergency  Disputes  Board  that 
an  emergency  is  imminent,  he  should  have 
statutory  authority  to  follow  five  courses  of 
action,  singly,  consecutively,  concurrently,  or 
in  any  sequence: 

1.  He  might  appoint  a  factfinding  board 
with  power  to  mediate  and  also  to  make 
public  recommendations  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  . 

2.  A  board  of  inquiry  might  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration,  or,  if  this  fails,  reporting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  blame  for  imperiling  the  national 
health  or  safety. 

3.  Since  an  injunction  may  be  the  only 
way  to  stop  a  strike,  the  statute  should  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  obtain  an  injunction 
for  as  long  as  6  months.  The  public  health 
and  safety  are  more  important  than  the 
rights  of  either  party. 

4.  The  President  should  also  have  power  to 
seize  and  operate  the  industrial  property  af¬ 
fected  by  the  dispute.  Such  a  step  would 
be  as  distasteful  to  employers  as  are  injunc¬ 
tions  to  unions,  but  the  very  aim  is  to  make 
presidential  intervention  objectional  to  both. 
Since  strikes  would  be  forbidden  during  the 
period  of  government  operation,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  authorized,  but  not  required, 
to  appoint  an  adjustment  board  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  changes  in  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  the  period  of  government 
operation.  The  parties  would  be  under 
heavy  pressure  to  adopt  these  interim  con¬ 


ditions  as  the  terms  of  the  final  settlement 
in  order  to  terminate  the  seizure,  but  the 
appearance  and  some  of  the  reality  of  vol¬ 
untary  action  would  be  preserved.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  less  than  under  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  I  reject,  even  as  an  available 
procedure,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
too  easily  become  the  normal  course. 

In  Massachusetts  the  employer  may  elect 
either  to  allow  the  Commonwealth  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  business  for  his  financial  account  or 
else  to  sue  for  just  compensation,  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  which  would  presumably  include  an 
allowance  for  the  employer’s  inability  to  use 
the  strike-bound  property.  This  method  of 
financial  adjustment  seems  to  have  worked 
pretty  well,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Government  should  also  have  the  right 
to  elect  to  pay  only  just  compensation: 
otherwise,  seizure  might  become  a  sham,  a 
method  of  breaking  a  strike  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  management’s  control  or  the 
owner's  profits. 

The  act  of  seizure  is  a  drastic  measure, 
but  it  is  not  a  novel  remedy.  Its  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  began  in  1918.  It  was 
fairly  common  in  World  War  II.  Several 
States,  notably  Massachusetts  and  Missouri, 
have  seizure  statutes.  When  a  business  be¬ 
comes  financially  insolvent,  an  equity  or 
bankruptcy  court  may  assume  possession 
and  operate  the  business  for  the  benefit  of 
interested  persons.  Seizure  is  little  more 
than  an  executive  receivership  imposed  be¬ 
cause  the  company  and  union  are  insolvent 
in  their  labor  relations. 

5.  Finally,  the  President  should  be  given 
his  most  important  power  in  explicit  terms — 
the  power  to  do  nothing.  Sometimes  the 
parties  negotiate  agreements  very  promptly 
after  they  are  convinced  that  no  one  else 
will  carry  the  burden. 

In  academic  discourse  it  is  easy  to  argue 
that  the  country  has  never  faced  a  true 
emergency  as  a  result  of  a  peacetime  strike, 
that  the  President  has  ample  constitutional 
authority  to  deal  with  a  crisis,  and  that  we 
can  best  preserve  collective  bargaining  by 
repealing  all  legislation  applicable  to  emer¬ 
gency  disputes.  In  my  opinion,  muddling 
through  will  not  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
atomic  age  and  space  exploratiofi. 

The  flexibility  of  the  choice-of-procedures 
approach  is  an  important  asset,  but  its  chief 
advantage  over  other  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  national  emergency  disputes  lies  in 
the  capacity  for  preserving  uncertainty  as  to 
the  form  and  extent  of  Government  inter¬ 
vention.  Any  set  course  of  procedures  enters 
into  the  calculations  on  both  sides,  with 
the  result  that  their  negotiations  tend  to 
run  the  full  course  before  the  parties  buckle 
down  to  business.  This  weakness  has  fre¬ 
quently  developed  under  the  Railway  Labor 
and  Taft-Hartley  Acts;  the  1950  coal  strike 
is  a  good  illustration,  and  history  may  re¬ 
cord  the  recent  steel  strike  as  another.  In 
ordinary  labor  negotiations,  the  risks  and 
costs  of  a  strike  are  among  the  most  power¬ 
ful  factors  in  bringing  about  an  agreement. 
The  choice-of-procedures  approach  creates 
new  uncertainties.  Some  alternatives  would 
be  objectionable  to  employers,  others  to 
unions.  The  stage  would  be  set  for  active 
mediation  in  which  the  President  or  his 
representative  would  not  hesitate  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  substance  of  the  bargaining  nor  to 
remind  both  sides  that  his  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  event  of  continued  disagree¬ 
ment  might  be  influenced  by  his  judgment 
that  either  party  was  unreasonable.  Thus 
armed  with  a  variety  of  weapons,  the  Chief 
Executive  would  probably  be  spared  the  use 
of  any. 

The  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  to  avoid  Government  inter¬ 
ference  with  collective  bargaining.  My  sug¬ 
gestions  go  so  far  in  the  other  direction  that 
some  may  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
to  formalize  the  Government’s  responsibility 
by  establishing  a  labor  court  or  wage  reg¬ 
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ulation  board.  Space  prevents  more  than 
two  short  observations  upon  the  point. 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  during  the  next 
10  or  20  years,  in  an  age  in  which  inter¬ 
national  tensions,  the  challenge  of  space  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  an  exploding  population 
strain  the  productive  capacity  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  we  will  be  unable  to  ignore  the  public 
interest  in  the  substance  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements.  The  problems  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  automation  are  only  two  examples. 

Second,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
compulsory  arbitration  or  a  labor  court  or 
a  Government  wage  board  and  Government 
participation  through  mediation  or  fact¬ 
finding.  The  former  involve  adjudication  or 
regulation  supported  by  legal  sanctions. 
When  the  Government  participates  through 
mediation,  its  representatives  may  persuade, 
cajole,  and  even  threaten,  but  in  the  end 
they  must  secure  agreement  without  the 
power  to  command.  Thus,  the  suggested 
techniques  preserve  the  challenge  to  cre¬ 
ativity  presented  by  the  necessary  for 
securing  common  consent. 
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OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  is  George  M.  Johnson,  of 
California,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Rights.  Last  year  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  preside  over  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Subcommittee  which  recom¬ 
mended  confirmation  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
appointment  to  the  Commission.  At 
that  time  I  was  most  impressed  by  his 
dedication  to  the  principle  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  profession  should  be 
more  than  mere  drawers  of  papers; 
should  be,  in  fact,  persons  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  law  they  serve.  This  theme 
runs  through  an  address  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  and  it  is  a  provocative 
speech  which  should  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  to  the  1959  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  by  George  M.  Johnson,  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
September  25,  1959 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  distinguished  group  of  profes¬ 
sional  colleagues,  comprising  the  Federal 
Bar  Association.  I  believe,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that,  in  a  democratic  society,  members 
of  the  legal  profession  have  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility  to  participate  actively  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  development  of  the  law.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  a  correct  appraisal,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  members  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  by  virtue  of  their 
identification  with  legal  problems  of  our 
National  Government,  should  have  a  special 
interest  and,  perhaps,  responsibility  in  the 
formulation  and  development  of  the  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  areas  of  American  public  law. 
This  assumption  finds  support  in  the  im- 
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posing  list  of  32  standing  committees  set  out 
on  page  25  of  your  annual  convention  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse,  or  at  least 
understand,  my  slight  disappointment  that 
no  Civil  Rights  Committee  is  listed.  Per¬ 
haps  this  vexatious  area  of  public  law  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  partici¬ 
pate  on  this  program,  I  was  in  Brazil  engaged 
in  a  short  and  independent  pilot  study  of 
the  role  of  law  in  race  relations  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  I  had  selected  Brazil  for 
the  pilot  study  because  of  the  multiracial 
composition  of  the  population,  the  country’s 
general  reputation  for  racial  tolerance,  and 
the  fact  that  Brazil  had  enacted  a  national 
civil  rights  law  in  1951. 

The  subject  of  my  independent  pilot  study 
in  Brazil  and  the  theme  of  this  convention, 
"Western  Hemisphere  Solidarity”  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  related  to  suggested  that  I  might 
contribute  to  your  deliberations  by  talking 
about  some  of  my  observations  in  Brazil. 
After  I  accepted  your  invitation,  however, 
the  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  of  which  I  am  a  membr,  was  releasd 
to  an  unsuspecting  public.  To  say  that  the 
report  has  been  received  with  mixed  emo¬ 
tions  is,  perhaps,  an  understatement.  In 
any  event,  it  now  seems  appropriate  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  aspects  of  the  report  which  may 
be  of  special  interest  to  lawyers  with  a 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  and 
development  of  American  public  law. 

In  creating  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  1957,  Congress  directed  the  Com¬ 
mission  specifically  to  perform  four  tasks: 

1.  To  investigate  sworn  complaints  that 
certain  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  voting 
rights  because  of  color,  race,  religion  or 
national  origin. 

2.  To  collect  and  study  information  con¬ 
cerning  legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

3.  To  appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies 
with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

4.  Submit  to  the  President  and  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  final  report,  with  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations,  not  later  than  September  9, 
1959. 

Thus,  the  Commission  is  an  independent 
factfinding,  study  and  appraisal  agency  and, 
significantly,  it  is  given  no  enforcement  pow¬ 
ers  or  authority  to  correct  any  inequalities 

it  may  find. 

It  is  readily  apparent  to  lawyers  that 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  be¬ 
cause  of  color,  race,  religion  or  national 
origin  have  been  judicially  interdicted  in 
relation  to  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas, 
such  as  registration  and  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  transportation  and  Government  facili¬ 
ties.  Had  the  Commission  been  able  to  be¬ 
gin  its  operations  immediately  after  the  stat¬ 
ute  creating  it  became  law,  obviously,  it 
could  not  have  performed  its  assignment 
with  respect  to  all  the  subject  areas  em¬ 
braced  in  the  constitutional  phrase  “equal 
protection  of  the  laws.”  Actually,  and  for 
reasons  beyond  its  control,  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  begin  full-scale  operations 
during  the  first  8  months  of  the  maximum 
2-year  period  provided  in  the  statute.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  the  Commission 
somewhat  arbitrarily  selected  the  subject 
areas  of  education  and  housing,  in  addition 
to  voting,  which  the  statute  expressly  re¬ 
quired  it  to  cover.  In  all  candor,  it  should 
be  said  that,  even  in  the  three  areas  se¬ 
lected,  the  Commission’s  work  was  less  than 
exhaustive  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Commission  faithfully  reported 
what  it  did,  how  it  did  it,  and  what  it  found. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  what 
it  found  supports  the  recommendations  it 
has  made. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  specific  recommendations,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  raise  with  this  distinguished 


group  of  lawyers,  an  issue  which  needs  to  be 
given  serious  thought  and  about  which  more 
needs  to  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  role  of  law 
in  race  relations.  Is  law  the  proper  tool  or 
social  sanction  for  the  control  of  intergroup 
conflicts?  It  is  often  said  that  because  prej¬ 
udices  are  at  the  root  of  intergroup  con¬ 
flicts,  especially  interracial  conflicts,  the  only 
solution  is  to  rid  people’s  minds  and  hearts 
of  race  prejudice  and  this  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  laws.  Stating  the  issue  in  this 
manner  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  inade¬ 
quate  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  it  fails 
to  recognize  the  important  distinction  be¬ 
tween  prejudice  and  discrimination;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  it  assumes  that  laws  are  powerless  to 
change  attitudes. 

On  the  importance  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  prejudice  and  discrimination,  Prof. 
Melvin  Tumin,  in  his  recent  book,  “Deseg¬ 
regation,  Resistance,  and  Readiness,”  on 
pages  46  and  47,  has  this  to  say: 

“Prejudice  literally  means  prejudgment. 
But  it  has  come  to  stand  for  a  set  of  un¬ 
favorable  beliefs  about  and  desires  for  dis¬ 
tance  from  certain  types  of  persons. 

“More  often  than  not,  unfavorable  quali¬ 
ties  are  ascribed  to  whole  groups  of  persons 
on  the  basis  of  limited  experience  with  a  few 
members  of  that  group. 

“By  contrast,  discrimination  refers  to 
types  of  actions  taken  to  keep  distance  from 
the  disfavored  group.” 

Professor  Tumin  then  goes  on  to  say  that: 

“For  some  time  now  it  has  been  fashion¬ 
able  to  contend  that  there  is  an  automatic 
connection  between  prejudice  and  discrim¬ 
ination.  This  implies  that  the  prejudiced 
person  naturally  tends  to  practice  discrimi¬ 
nation.  As  a  corollary,  it  is  held  that  dis¬ 
crimination  cannot  be  eliminated  except  as 
one  first  removes  the  prejudicial  feelings 
which  underlie  the  tendency  to  discriminate. 

“More  recent  research  and  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  very  persuasive  in  demon¬ 
strating  that  there  exists  a  gap  between  the 
things  we  call  prejudice  and  that  which  we 
call  discrimination.  In  this  gap  a  variety 
of  factors  can  be  interposed  which  will  either 
facilitate  the  acting  out  of  the  prejudice 
or  inhibit  the  prejudiced  person  from  dis¬ 
criminating.” 

It  is  submitted  that  laws  requiring  racial 
segregation  in  areas  of  intergroup  relations, 
such  as  education,  transportation,  public 
facilities,  and  public  accommodations,  have 
facilitated  the  acting  out  of  racial  preju¬ 
dices.  Moreover,  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  has  made  it  difficult  for  prejudiced  per¬ 
sons  to  change  their  minds  and  hearts  on 
rational  bases  of  experience.  Logically, 
antisegregation  laws  inhibit  the  acting  out 
of  prejudices  and  provide  opportunities  for 
prejudiced  persons  to  have  experiences 
which  may  change  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Those  who  favor  legislation  as  an  appropri¬ 
ate  tool  for  the  control  of  intergroup  con¬ 
flicts  are  concerned,  primarily,  with  pre¬ 
venting  discriminatory  conduct  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior.  In  volume  20  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Law  Review,  pages  363  to 
413,  Messrs.  Maslow  and  Robison  describe,  in 
considerable  detail,  the  success  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  approach  in  intergroup  conflicts. 

The  assumption  that  laws  are  powerless 
to  change  attitudes,  recalls  to  mind  one  of 
my  law  school  professor’s  description  of  re¬ 
buttable  presumptions.  He  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  they  are  “bats  in  the  night  that 
vanish  in  the  sunlight  of  facts.”  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  laws  can  and 
do  change  attitudes.  This  evidence  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Professor  Tumin  and  also  Messrs. 
Maslow  and  Robison.  Gordon  W.  Alport,  in 
his  book,  “The  Nature  of  Prejudice,”  ob¬ 
jectively  analyzes  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
issue  under  discussion  in  a  chapter  titled 
“Ought  There  To  Be  a  Law?”  One  of  his 
conclusions  is: 

“Law  is  intended  only  to  control  the  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  intolerance.  But  out¬ 


ward  action,  psychology  knows,  has  an  event¬ 
ual  effect  upon  inner  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  And  for  this  reason  we  list  legis¬ 
lative  action  as  one  of  the  major  methods  of 
reducing,  not  only  public  discrimination, 
but  private  prejudice  as  well.” 

There  is  sound  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
Commission  decision  to  include  legislation 
in  its  recommendations.  The  facts  which 
the  Commission  found,  put  in  bold  relief  the 
sobering  fact  that,  in  mid-twentieth  century 
America,  a  substantial  portion  of  our  citi¬ 
zenry  is  unwilling  to  follow  the  rule  of  equal 
rights.  With  the  facts  collected,  studied, 
and  reported,  pursuant  to  congressional  di¬ 
rection  and  mandate,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  may  be  aided  in  the  formulation 
and  development  of  methods  for  remedying 
the  defects  found  to  exist.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  serious  thought  to  methods  and, 
as  directed  by  the  Congress,  has  included 
in  its  report  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  the  President,  the  Con- 
gres,  and  the  people.  Now  that  Congress  has 
approved  an  extension  of  the  Commission’s 
life  for  an  additional  2  years,  I  am  sure  the 
Commission  will  welcome  a  serious  and  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  its  first  report  by  interested 
members  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

As  Hon.  John  A.  Hannah,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  stated  last  week,  with  reference 
to  the  report:  “The  Commission  made  14 
recommendations  in  its  report  *  *  *  13  of 
the  14  were  unanimous  decisions,  and  on  the 
14th,  there  was  only  one  formal  dissent. 
Three  additional  proposals  going  beyond  the 
14  recommendations  were  advanced  vigor¬ 
ously  by  three  or  less  Commissioners  and 
objected  to  with  equal  vigor.” 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all 
the  recommendations  and  proposals.  How¬ 
ever,  because  the  thrust  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  was  on  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote,  some  analysis  of  a  significant  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  subject-area  of  voting  may 
be  appropriate. 

The  Commission  recommended,  with  one 
formal  dissent,  that  upon  receipt  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  sworn  af¬ 
fidavits  by  nine  or  more  individuals  from 
any  district,  county,  parish,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  alleging  that  the 
affiants  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
register  with  the  duly  constituted  State 
registration  office,  and  that  the  affiants  be- 
live  themselves  qualified  under  State  law 
to  be  electors,  but  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  register  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  the  President  shall  refer 
such  affidavits  to  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  if  extended. 

The  Commission  shall: 

1.  Investigate  the  validity  of  the  allega¬ 
tions. 

2.  Dismiss  such  affidavits  as  prove,  on  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  be  unfounded. 

3.  Certify  any  and  all  well-founded  affi¬ 
davits  to  the  President,  and  to  such  tempo¬ 
rary  registrar  as  he  may  designate. 

The  President  upon  such  certification  shall 
designate  an  existing  Federal  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  area  from  which  complaints 
are  received,  to  act  as  a  temporary  registrar. 

Such  registrar-designate  shall  administer 
the  State  qualification  laws  and  issue  to  all 
individuals  found  qualified,  registration  cer¬ 
tificates  which  shall  entitle  them  to  vote 
for  any  candidate  for  the  Federal  offices  of 
President,  Vice  President,  presidential  elec¬ 
tor,  Members  of  the  Senate  or  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Delegates  or 
Commissioners  for  the  Territories  or  posses¬ 
sions,  in  any  general,  special,  or  primary 
election  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  or  electing  any  such  candidate. 

The  registrar-designate  shall  certify  to  the 
responsible  State  registration  officials  the 
names  and  fact  of  registration  of  all  persons 
registered  by  him.  Such  certification  shall 
permit  all  such  registrants  to  participate  in 
Federal  elections  previously  enumerated. 
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Jurisdiction  shall  be  retained  until  such 
time  as  the  President  determines  that  the 
presence  of  the  appointed  registrar  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  this  recom¬ 
mendation  has  'received  wide  attention.  It 
is  important  that  it  be  understood  exactly. 
The  reasons  for  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mending  it  are  of  consequence.  Of  no  less 
consequence  is  the  fact  that  five  of  the  six 
Commissioners  voted  for  this  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Upon  what  knowledge  was  it  made? 
yThe  Commission  investigated  sworn  com¬ 
plaints  of  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  by  rea¬ 
son  of  color  or  race  in  eight  States.  In  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Louisiana,  where  it  determined  to 
hold  formal  hearings,  it  met  open  resistance 
by  State  officials.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  examination  of 
voting  records  and  field  investigations,  the 
Commission  found  that  “a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  Negroes  are  being  denied  their  right 
to  vote.” 

The  Commission  further  found  that  such 
infringement  is  usually  accomplished 
through  discriminatory  application  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  State  registration  laws. 
Discriminatory  registration  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  problem,  for  where  there  is  no  reg¬ 
istration  board  or  none  capable  of  func¬ 
tioning  lawfully  there  can  be  no  registration. 
Where  the  Commission  found  these  situa¬ 
tions,  “the  majority  of  the  electorate  already 
registered  were  white  persons.”  Beyond  this, 
and  it  bears  emphasis,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  dealing  with  in¬ 
timidation,  threats,  and  coercion,  have  been 
unsuccessful.  I  know  of  no  Negro  being 
registered  as  a  result  of  this  provision  of 
law.  Cases  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  now 
in  Louisiana  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  have,  at  this  time,  been  unsuccessful. 

Let  me  add,  that  this  recommendation 
should  not  be  misconstrued.  It  does  not 
require  that  the  entire  statewide  machinery 
be  inoperative  before  it  takes  effect.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  that  at  least  nine  individuals 
from  any  district,  county,  parish,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  submit  well- 
founded  allegations  that  the  affiant  is  quali¬ 
fied  but  has  been  denied  the  right  to  reg¬ 
ister  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin. 

I  submit  that  this  recommendation  has 
many  distinct  virtues.  First,  it  is  tempo¬ 
rary.  This  means  that  as  soon  as  any  area 
complies  with  the  law,  and  applies  the  law 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  the  tem¬ 
porary  registrar-designate  is  removed.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  seeks  to  use  as  registrar-designates, 
existing  Federal  officers  or  employees  in  the 
area  from  which  the  complaints  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Thus,  the  temporary  registrar  will 
not  be  imported  from  foreign  soil.  Third, 
it  does  not  go  to  the  point  of  establishing 
continuing  supervisors  over  all  Federal  elec¬ 
tions,  but  requires  only  that  the  temporary 
registrar  register  individuals  he  finds  quali¬ 
fied  under  applicable  State  laws.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  will  then  be  enabled  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

I  have  discussed  this  particular  recom¬ 
mendation,  in  some  detail,  because  it  has 
attracted  nationwide  attention.  Other 
recommendations  are  made  in  the  subject- 
areas  of  education,  and  housing,  and  voting 
as  well.  My  failure  to  discuss  other  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  due  entirely  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  time  and  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  indicative  of  their  relative  unimportance. 
The  Commission  can  be  aided  appreciably 
by  your  thoughtful  criticisms  of  its  efforts 
as  it  undertakes  to  complete  its  assign¬ 
ment. 

I  often  wonder  whether  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  this  country  appreciate 
fully  their  distinctive  role  and  concomitant 
responsibilities.  Jerome  Hall,  in  his  book, 
“Living  Law  of  Democratic  Society,”  has  this 
to  say : 


“Because  a  democracy  is  a  distinctive  legal 
organization,  the  issues  confronting  thought¬ 
ful  citizens  are  legal  problems.  Serious 
efforts  to  solve  legal  problems  are  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  relevant  fundamentals.  Thus, 
the  crucial  questions  of  the  mid-20th  cen¬ 
tury,  whatever  else  they  may  involve,  are 
ultimately  Jurisprudential  ones. 

“In  thousands  of  country  seats  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  continental 
Nation,  the  courthouse  is  the  focal  point  of 
local  interest  as  well  as  the  symbol  of  law 
and  justice.  The  lawyer  represents  this  en¬ 
during  aspect  of  the  American  character  and 
it  is  therefore  no  accident  that,  whatever  he 
may  sometimes  become  in  the  great  metrop¬ 
olis,  he  continues  to  be  a  public  leader, 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  a  much  more  complex  world  than 
that  in  which  they  lived.” 

Commission  Chairman  Hannah  has  often 
voiced  his  conviction  that  the  problem  of 
civil  rights  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  domestic  issues  that  this  country  faces. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  him. 
While  the  problem  today  is,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  a  race  and  color  problem,  it  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  any  particular  section  of 
the  Nation  as  the  Commission’s  report  on 
housing  reveals.  None  of  us  has  all  the  an¬ 
swers  and  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  im¬ 
aginative  but  thoughtful  leadership  at  Na¬ 
tional,  State,  and  local  levels.  It  does  not 
seem  unrealistic  or  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
should  contribute  substantially  to  such 
leadership  and,  in  so  doing,  make  a  mean¬ 
ingful  contribution  to  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity. 


Augustus  Owsley  Stanley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BURKE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1 , 1960 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  tribute  to  the 
great  Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  former 
Governor  of  Kentucky  and  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  remarks 
of  Senator  Gates  Young  and  Senate 
Resolution  No.  5  of  the  Kentucky  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  reflect  the  esteem  in  which 
Augustus  Owsley  Stanley  was  held  by  all 
Kentuckians:  * 

Address  by  Senator  Gates  F.  Young  Spon¬ 
soring  a  Resolution  Revering  A.  O.  Stan¬ 
ley 

Mr.  President,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
Tuesday,  August  12,  1958,  the  Master  Archi¬ 
tect,  Creator  and  Builder  of  the  Universe,  in 
His  infinite  wisdom,  called  from  His  earthly 
associates  the  soul,  and  stilled  the  voice  of 
Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  one  of  Kentucky’s 
most  illustrious  sons. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  I  not  only 
seek  to  have  the  memory  of  A.  O.  Stanley 
inscribed  upon  our  records,  but  I  do  honor 
to  myself  and  refresh  the  memory  of  this 
great  Kentuckian  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
some  other  of  “his  boys.” 

I  am  one  of  “his  boys.”  He  had  many 
others  throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of 
Kentucky.  Among  them  our  present  high¬ 
way  commissioner,  Senator  Earle  Clements; 
our  former  commissioner  of  economic  secu¬ 
rity,  V.  E.  Barnes;  and  our  lovable  and  capa¬ 
ble  colleague,  the  senator  from  Fleming,  who 
served  as  a  page  in  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  1916,  while  the  incomparable  Stanley 


was  Governor.  And  not  the  least  of  them, 
Emerson  Beauchamp,  our  commissioner  of 
agriculture. 

Had  I  the  vocabulary  of  a  Webster  or  a 
Churchill  my  attempt  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  the  late  Augustus  Owsley  Stanley  would 
still  be  feeble  and  inadequate.  _ 

He  was  one  of  the  great  of  his  time. 

Born  in  1867,  when  Andrew  J'ohnson  was 
President,  his  life  spanned  three  epochal 
eras.  He  lived  through  the  service  of 
17  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Thir¬ 
teen  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union 
during  his  lifetime.  The  new  State  of 
Alaska  was  acquired  from  Russia;  the 
Southern  States  were  readmitted  to  the 
Union.  The  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th 

amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
adopted.  The  east  and  west  coasts  were 
tied  together  with  spans  of  steel  by  the 
opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Edison  announced  his  phonograph  and 
introduced  the  electric  light. 

The  first  telephone  exchange  was  installed. 

The  French  Atlantic  cable  was  laid. 

Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened — Statue  of 
Liberty  unveiled. 

The  Spanish  American  War  was  fought. 

The  prohibition  amendment  adopted  and 
repealed. 

The  woman  sufferage  amendment  adopted. 

U.S.  Navy  fliers  circled  the  globe,  and  the 
North  Pole  reached  by  Navy  plane. 

Yes.  during  the  91  years  of  his  life,  our 
country  abandoned  its  swaddling  clothes 
and  became  great,  as  he  grew  and  became 
great. 

Kentucky  has  had  its  Clays,  Carlisles. 
Breckinridges,  Bradley,  and  Morrow,  but 
none  excelled  Stanley. 

God  anointed  his  vocal  chords  with  the 
roar  of  thunder;  the  sharp,  whiplike  clap 
of  lightning;  the  softness  of  the  coo  of  con¬ 
tentment  of  a  baby  in  its  mother’s  arms,  and 
the  silver  and  golden  glow  of  the  morning 
and  evening  skies. 

In  public  service  he  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Kentucky  tobacco  farmer  against  the  to¬ 
bacco  trust — the  battle  of  the  American  steel 
users  against  the  steel  trust. 

The  freedom  of  the  peoples  representative 
in  these  legislative  halls  from  domination 
by  outside  influences. 

Courage  had  no  man  in  public  or  private 
life  to  a  greater  degree. 

He  forced  the  passage  of  Kentucky’s  anti- 
pass  law. 

He  saved  the  life  of  a  Negro  murderer  from 
a  mob  in  one  of  our  western  counties  with 
his  great  persuasive  language,  thus  avoiding 
a  stain  upon  the  Commonwealth’s  name. 

Like  an  armed  warrier,  like  a  plumed 
knight  he  marched  through  life  and  threw 
his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the 
foreheads  of  his  adversaries. 

Under  the  headline  “Giant  of  the  Stump,” 
A.  O.  Stanley  was  last  of  the  great  orators 
of  Kentucky  politics. 

Our  own  beloved  Allen  Trout  closed  his 
article  with  this  moving  and  appropriate 
language ; 

“From  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
golden  words  spoken  by  Governor  Bradley, 
one  short  passage  was  selected  to  carve  above 
his  grave  in  Frankfort  Cemetery,  near  the 
graves  of  Stanley  and  Morrow. 

This  passage  is  a  tingling  classic.  It  is 
his  benediction  upon  the  throng  which 
gathered  June  12,  1910,  to  hear  him  dedi¬ 
cate  the  magnificent  new  State  Capitol,  on 
an  eminence  across  Kentucky  River  from 
the  cemetery  bluff  where  he  and  Stanley  and 
Morrow  are  entombed. 

May  we  not  now,  in  fancy,  turn  it  into  an 
epitaph  for  the  fresh -buried  Stanley  and  his 
two  matchless  peers,  already  back  to  the 
dust  from  which  they  sprang?  Here  Is 
Bradley’s  benediction: 

“May  the  summer’s  sun  shine  brightly, 
and  the  winter’s  snows  fall  lightly  as  they 
deftly  weave  their  white  mantle  above  you. 
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May  the  tempests  abate  their  fury  as  they 
sweep  over  you.  May  the  springtime  entwine 
its  most  beautiful  garlands  above  you;  and 
may  each  of  you,  reunited  with  your  loved 
ones  in  that  realm  beyond  the  stars  where 
summer's  heat  and  winter’s  cold  are  un¬ 
known,  where  the  grass  never  withers  arid 
the  flowers  never  fade,  abide  in  His  presence 
forever.” 

Kentucky’s  beloved  Stanley  has  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Celestial  City.  But,  the  life 
and  deeds  of  A.  O.  Stanley  linger  in  the 
memory  and  affection  of  a  multitude  of 
Kentuckians. 

Senate  Resolution  5 

Joint  resolution  honoring  the  memory  of 
Augustus  Owsley  Stanley 
Whereas  Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  one  of 
Kentucky’s  most  illustrious  sons,  has  heeded 
the  call  of  his  Creator  ending  a  life  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  which  reflected  the  highest  honor 
upon  him  and  contributed  incalculably  to  the 
progress  of  this  great  State  and  indeed  this 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  accomplishments  of  this 
statesman  and  incomparable  orator  were 
such  that  it  is  deemed  fitting  and  proper 
that  his  memory  be  perpetuated  by  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  his  biography  upon  the  journals  of 
tire  senate  and  house  of  representatives  as 
follows : 

Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  six  times  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  the  old  second 
district,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  U.S.  Senator, 
member  and  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  was  born 
in  Shelbyville  May  21,  1867,  a  son  of  the 
Reverend  William  and  Amanda  (Owsley) 
Stanley.  His  father  was  captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  “Orphan  Brigade”  and  also  a 
Judge  advocate  general  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  later  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  Church.  After  attending  private 
schools,  Augustus  Owsley  Stanley  entered 
Alleghany  Academy  at  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  (then  State  College)  from  1886  to 
1888,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  from  Centre  College  at 
Danville  in  1889.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  honorary 
fraternity  and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  social 
fraternity. 

Upon  completion  of  his  studies  at  Centre 
College  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  school¬ 
teaching,  including  2  years  at  the  old  Mack- 
ville  Academy,  studying  law  at  night,  to  the 
practice  of  which  he  was  admitted  in  1894. 
He  followed  his  profession  in  Flemingsburg 
until  1898,  when  he  moved  to  Henderson, 
Ky.,  where  he  continued  his  practice  until 
1924. 

He  entered  the  political  arena  by  being  se¬ 
lected  a  Democratic  presidential  elector  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  in  1900. 
He  was  elected  to  the  58th  Congress  in  1902 
and  served  12  consecutive  years.  During  his 
congressional  service  he  won  nationwide  at¬ 
tention  by  his  vigorous  endeavors  on  behalf 
of  the  tobacco  growers  of  Kentucky,  was 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  brought 
about  the  regulation  of  the  giant  tobacco 
trust. 

His  stature  locally  and  nationally  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  selection  for  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  congressional  committee  investi¬ 
gating  the  monopolistic  practices  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.  in  its  acquisition  of 
large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  Northern 
States. 

On  April  29,  1903,  Congressman  Stanley 
married  Miss  Susan  Soaper  of  Henderson, 
and  to  this  union  there  were  three  sons 
born — Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  Jr.,  William 


Soaper  Stanley,  and  Marlon  Shelby  Stanley, 
who,  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  lost  his  life  in  an  airplane 
accident. 

In  1915,  following  nomination  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Kentucky  and  served  in  that  office  until  May 
18,  1919,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  U.S.  Senate,  having  been  elected  in  1918. 
His  service  in  that  august  body  which  termi¬ 
nated  on  March  3,  1925,  was  marked  by  the 
same  courage,  honesty,  and  dedication  of 
purpose  which  was  characteristic  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Congressman  and  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Upon  leaving  the  Senate  he 
entered  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington, 
the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  in  association  with 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  former  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  May  1930  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  and  became  Chairman  of 
that  body  on  March  7,  1933,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  served  until  1954. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  of  the  Pendennis  Club. 

Augustus  Owsley  Stanley  was  a  dedicated, 
unrelenting,  nondeviating  and  most  articu¬ 
late  champion  of  democracy  having  upon  at 
least  one  occasion  given  voice  to  his  philoso¬ 
phy  in  these  terms : 

“Democracy  with  me  is  more  than  a  con¬ 
viction — it  is  an  abiding  faith  and  now  I 
reverently  dedicate  ‘the  bitter  little  that  of 
life  remains’  to  the  service  and  the  success 
of  democracy.  And  when  the  tale  is  told 
and  the  journey  ended,  I  shall  not  have 
repaid  the  debt  to  the  people  I  devoutly  love 
and  to  the  cause  I  shall  maintain  until  my 
arms  are  palsied  and  my  tongue  is  stilled  in 
death.” 

Truly,  it  can  be  said  of  Augustus  Owsley 
Stanley  that  he  was  one  of  the— 

“Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog, 

In  public  duty,  and  private  thinking.” 

And  one  of  those — 

“Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions,  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  who  will  not  lie.” 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  when  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives  do  this  day  adjourn 
they  do  so  in  memory  of  Augustus  Owsley 
Stanley. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  general  assembly  does 
hereby  extend  to  the  family  of  Augustus 
Owsley  Stanley  its  profound  and  deepest 
sympathy  and  does  commend  the  members 
thereof  to  Almighty  God  who  is  forever  near 
to  those  who  trust  him  for  solace. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate 
cause  copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  representing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  with  the  request  that  a  copy 
thereof  be  spread  upon  the  record  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  copy  of  the  Journals  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
wherein  this  resolution  is  recorded  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Susan  Soaper  Stanley,  Mr. 
Augustus  Owsley  Stanley,  Jr.,  and  to  Mr. 
William  Soaper  Stanley. 

Attest : 

John  W.  Willis, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

(S.  Res.  5  was  signed  by  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  Bert  Combs,  on  January  25,  1960.) 


When  the  American  Medical  Association 
Disapproves:  Everything's  “Socialism'' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi’.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  of  Friday,  December  11, 
1959. 

The  chronic  use  of  the  term  “social¬ 
ized  medicine”  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  much  like  the  bell 
to  Pavlov’s  dog. 

Everything  that  the  AMA  has  ever  op¬ 
posed  is  now  cataloged  as  “socialism”  or 
“socialized  medicine.” 

This  habit  of  taking  the  easy  way  out 
and  calling  things  the  AMA  opposes  so¬ 
cialism  and  socialized  medicine  has 
finally  attracted  unfavorable  attention 
in  the  press  after  long  and  excessive  use 
by  the  AMA. 

Occasionally  the  general  public  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  gratuitous  insult  to  their 
collective  intelligence.  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  one  segment  of 
the  press  which  apparently  is  fed  up 
with  the  misuse  of  the  word  for  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  sight. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  trie  Detroit  News,  Dec.  11,  1959] 
When  the  American  Medical  Association 

Disapproves:  Everything’s  “Socialism” 

Trie  genius  who  coined  the  term  “so¬ 
cialized  medicine”  but  neglected  to  define  it 
gave  the  medical  profession  a  handy  brick  to 
heave  at  anyone  or  anything  that  threatens 
to  upset  the  status  quo  as  set  down  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  brick  is  now  flying  toward  the  un¬ 
fortunate  William  S.  McNary,  executive  vice 
president  of  Michigan  Blue  Cross.  It  seems 
he  personally  favors  a  partial  Federal  subsidy 
of  the  costs  of  hospital  insurance  for  retired 
men  and  women.  The  subsidy  would  be  paid 
from  an  increase  in  the  social  security  tax. 

The  AMA  is  already  vigorously  on  record 
as  opposed  to  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
(Forand  bill)  which  provides  for  a  somewhat 
lesser  form  of  the  aid  McNary  suggests. 
That  is  all  that  some  physicians  need  to 
know.  The  AMA  has  spoken,  it’s  “socialized 
medicine.”  The  profession  will  be  run  by 
a  Government  bureau  within  a  week.  Run 
for  the  hills,  McNary  has  busted  the  dam. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  McNary  developed 
his  plan  for  submission  to  a  U.S.  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  which  is  surveying  the  problems 
of  the  aged.  One  of  the  problems  is  the  cost 
of  medical  and  hospital  care  of  retired  per¬ 
sons  of  low  income.  The  problem  is  compli¬ 
cated  because  most  retired  people  have  lost 
the  benefits  of  their  group  medical  insur¬ 
ance.  It’s  a  matter  needing  solution  and 
this  is  McNary’s  idea  of  how  to  solve  it. 

Since  “socialized  medicine”  is  undefined  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  prove  that 
anything  suggested  in  the  medical  field  is 
not,  in  fact;  socialism  or  socialistic.  If  the 
AMA  or  any  physician  flings  the  brick  there 
is  no  more  defense  against  it  than  there  is 
against  the  atom  bomb. 
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It  would  be  a  difficult  task  no  doubt, 
knowing  doctors,  to  get  the  profession  to 
agree  on  a  definition  of  what  they  mean, 
when  they  say  “socialized  medicine." 

For  instance,  the  Federal  income  tax  laws 
permit  the  taxpayer  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  to  deduct  the  costs  of  medical  and 
dental  care  and  the  costs  of  drugs.  Is  this 
“socialized  medicine”  or  isn't  it?  The  aged 
blind  are  granted  certain  benefits,  too.  Is 
this  socialism?  The  employee  unable  to 
work  temporarily  because  of  illness  gets  a 
tax  break.  This  must  smack  of  socialism 
because  the  patient  can  use  the  money  he 
doesn’t  have  to  pay  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  pay  his  doctor.  This  is  a  subsidy, 
but  does  AMA  regard  it  as  “socialized  medi¬ 
cine”? 

And,  if  you’re  hit  by  a  car  on  the  streets 
of  Detroit,  you  probably  will  be  rushed  un¬ 
conscious  to  Receiving  Hospital  where  your 
life  may  be  saved  by  a  doctor  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  payroll.  For  sure  this  is  “socialism” 
and  even  violates  that  sacred  precept  of  free 
personal  choice  of  one’s  physician. 

Yes;  we  badly  need  a  definition.  When 
we  get  one  we  can  decide,  each  of  us,  whether 
we  support  that  type  of  medicine  or  not.  If 
we  don’t  get  one,  more  and  more  of  us  are 
going  to  be  convinced  that  the  term  means 
anything  the  AMA  happens  to  be  against. 

And  meanwhile,  we’ll  continue  to  wonder 
why  doctors — so  very  intelligent  individ¬ 
ually — sound  so  inept  when  they  speak  with 
a  collective  voice. 


U.S,  Science  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduced  a  bill  today  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  conduct  a 
complete  investigation  and  study,  with 
recommendations,  relating  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  U.S.  Science  Academy. 

My  bill  differs,  I  believe,  in  several  im¬ 
portant  respects  with  many  of  those  pre¬ 
viously  introduced.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  basic  differences  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers. 

It  does  not  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  academy,  but  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Hoover-type  commission, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
approach  to  the -problem  of  evaluating 
all  of  the  facts  that  would  be  necessary 
to  eventually  establish  such  an  Academy. 

Again,  the  bill  conceives  that  the 
Academy  would  train  and  assist  unusu¬ 
ally  qualified  students,  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  college  training,  in  the  fields 
of  physical  science,  mathematics,  or  en¬ 
gineering,  and  whose  services  would  be 
retained  by  our  Government  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  years  after  graduation. 

In  this  atomic  and  space  age,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  scientific  progress  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  future  welfare  and  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  for  us  to  have  the  very 
best  brains  of  our  youth  available  to  the 
various  arms  of  our  governmental  es¬ 
tablishment.  They  could  assist  materi¬ 
ally  in  progressing  toward  not  only  a 
more  secure  life  for  our  people,  but  also 


for  one  containing  as  many  human  com¬ 
forts  as  possible. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  to  study  this  legislation  and  to 
join  with  me,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  if 
they  choose,  in  introducing  identical 
bills,  so  that  its  concept  will  have  full 
support. 


Paying  for  the  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Republic  magazine,  February 
1,  1960,  issue.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  editorial  and  I  fail 
to  see  how  anyone  can  disagree  with  the 
conclusions : 

Paying  for  the  Public  Debt 

One  of  the  few  arguments  the  Treasury 
lost  last  year  with  a  supine  Congress  was  its 
effort  to  repeal  legislation  which  placed  a 
4 14 -percent  interest  ceiling  on  long-term 
Government  bonds.  This  year  Secretary  An¬ 
derson  is  back  to  the  charge  once  more.  In 
a  recent  speech  he  maintained  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  national  debt  was  heavier  because 
the  Treasury  was  compelled  to  borrow  only 
at  short  term,  at  a  time  when  long-term 
lenders  could  invest  their  funds  more  prof¬ 
itably  in  mortgages  and  other  securities. 
Because  of  this  limitation  on  the  Treasury, 
business  borrowers  had  to  pay  higher  rates 
also,  and  Treasury  financing  needlessly  clut¬ 
tered  the  capital  markets  because  of  the 
constant  necessity  to  refund  maturing  debt. 
Almost  anyone  might  sympathize  with  the 
Secretary  when  it  is  realized  that  in  the  next 
12  months  more  than  $84  billion  of  Federal 
bonds  will  mature  and  the  Treasury  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  equivalent  amounts  in  the 
open  market. 

How  the  economists  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  to  which  these  re¬ 
marks  were  addressed,  responded  we  do 
not  know.  But  in  the  past  Secretary  An¬ 
derson’s  position  has  won  the  support  of 
most  responsible  experts  in  the  field  of 
debt  management.  The  major  argument  is 
comparatively  simple :  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  to  make  money 
scarce  when  inflation  threaten^  and  to 
make  it  plentiful  when  recession  impends. 
It  can  scarcely  operate  unhampered  if  it 
must  take  care  that  Treasury  bond  issues 
find  ready  buyers,  for  it  must  provide  the 
funds  which  enable  purchases  to  be  made. 
Therefore  the  less  frequently  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  to  appeal  to  the  money  market, 
the  more  smoothly  monetary  policy  will 
work.  This  is  the  argument  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  debt  maturities  which 
the  Eisenhower  administration*  has  often 
promised  and  never  performed. 

In  this  specific  instance,  however,  there 
are  good  reasons  to  challenge  the  cogency 
of  the  general  analysis.  Despite  appear¬ 
ances,  Congress  was  not  succumbing  to  a 
fit  of  economic  illiteracy  when  it  refused 
to  lift  the  interest  ceiling.  Instead,  it  was 
registering  the  only  judgment  that  was,  as 
a  practical  matter,  within  its  political  power 
on  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  of  the  Treasury  which 
has  been  working  so  closely  with  it. 


Many  congressional  liberals  are  convinced 
that  recent  monetary  policy  has  curtailed 
economic  growth,  needlessly  enlarged  unem¬ 
ployment.  and  missed  the  real  causes  of  infla¬ 
tion,  which  have  more  to  do  with  the  pricing 
policies  of  our  oligopolists  than  with  the  rate 
of  interest.  Representative  Chester  Bowles 
expressed  that  sentiment  last  week  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Speaker  Rayburn:  “In  my  opinion  the 
single  most  costly  economic  blunder  of  recent 
years  has  been  this  administration’s  success 
in  curbing  economic  expansion.  A  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  program  has  been  the  raising 
of  interest  rates  which  has  added  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  cost  of  all  new  business  expan¬ 
sion,  home  financing,  and  all  automobiles, 
furniture  and  consumer  durables  bought  on 
time.” 

When  Congress  refused  to  raise  long-term 
interest  rates  on  Government  securities,  it 
indicated  its  resentment  against  policies 
which  bore  most  heavily  upon  consumers, 
small  businessmen,  and  local  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  is  an  independent  agency.  Congress  can 
affect  its  policies  only  by  a  major  legislative 
battle  or  by  such  warnings  as  this  one.  In 
plain  speech,  Congress  has  told  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  interest  rates  are  too  high  for 
the  health  of  the  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  seen  no  reason  to  allow  the 
Treasury  to  reward  investors  with  artificially 
high  interest  rates  over  the  entire  life  of  a 
long-term  Government  bond.  Congress 
appears  to  believe  that  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  repents  of  its  sins,  interest 
rates  will  fall  enough  so  that  the  Treasury 
can  borrow  all  that  its  heart  desires  at  4j4 
percent  or  less. 

No  doubt  this  is  an  awkward  way  to  make 
an  economic  point,  but  Congress  has  no  other 
way  of  emphasizing  a  position  which  has  a 
good  deal  more  to  recommend  it  than  the 
cautious,  restrictive  timidity  of  the  ruling 
monetary  authorities. 


Legislative  Program  of  Affiliated  Young 
Democrats  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  State  legisla¬ 
tive  program  for  1960  of  the  Affiliated 
Young  Democrats  of  New  York.  This 
program  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  organization  on  December  26,  1959, 
in  New  York.  My  good  friend  Harold  R. 
Moskovit  is  the  State  president  of  the 
organization  and  Richard  H.  Weis  is  the 
chairman  of  its  legislative  committee. 

The  legislative  program  of  the  Affili¬ 
ated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York  is  as 
follows : 

New  York  State  Legislative  Program  for 
1960 

The  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New 
York  State,  at  a  meeting  of  their  legislative 
committee  held  on  December  26,  1959,  at  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  New  York  City,  urged  the 
State  legislature  to  adopt  the  following  leg¬ 
islation  that  they  will  recommend  to  their 
legislators  for  introduction  this  year: 

"Primary  elections  for  all  State  officers; 
right  to  vote  at  18  years;  antibias  housing 
legislation;  to  enact  legislation  reapportion- 
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1960 

Ing  both  congressional  and  legislative  seats: 
Presidential  preference  primaries;  abolition 
of  electoral  college;  mandatory  use  of  voting 
machines  in  primary  elections;  new  State 
science  college  to  meet  the  new  advances  in 
science;  more  State  scholarships;  court  re¬ 
form;  recommend  changes  in  selection  of 
board  of  elections  to  include  Bronx,  Queens, 
and  Staten  Island;  favor  permanent  spring 
primary  and  mandatory  election  of  district 
leaders;  selection  of  board  of  regents  on  non¬ 
partisan  basis;  we  favor  one  family  court  in 
New  York  City;  more  aid  for  State  education 
and  higher  salary  for  teachers;  urge  New 
York  City  Charter  Commission;  continue 
State  constitutional  committee  and  recom¬ 
mend  constitutional  reform  as  needed;  favor 
maintenance  of  the  present  15  cents  subway 
fare 'in  New  York  City;  fair  Sabbath  law; 
State  aid  for  child  care;  extension  of  rent 
control;  advocate  printed  record  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  made  available  to  public  of  full 
proceedings  of  the  legislature;  more  aid  for 
juvenile  delinquency  with  more  State  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions;  record  of  names  and 
salaries  of  all  employed  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture;  examination  every  3  years  for  all 
motorists  and  all  funds  collected  from  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  and  motor  vehicle  licenses  be  used 
for  the  State  highway  system;  more  money 
for  public  health;  do  away  with  special  elec¬ 
tions  for  State  legislators;  and  we  favor  a 
reduction  of  State  taxes  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  compatible  with  a  solvent  State  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Also  “urged  passage  of  consitutional 
amendments  to  exempt  $500  million  in  New 
York  City  school  bonds.” 

“The  above  legislation  will  be  introduced 
in  the  present  State  legislature  by  their  17 
members  in  the  State  senate  and  81  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  State  assembly,”  stated  Richard 
H.  Weis,  who  is  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  organization  and  presided 
at  this  meeting. 


Francis  A.  Jamieson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
of  February  1,  1960,  together  with  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Trenton 
Times  of  January  31,  1960.  Frank 
Jamdeson  was  a  distinguished  news¬ 
paperman  who  served  as  a  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping  story. 
He  was  also  the  uncle  of  our  colleague, 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1, 1960] 
Francis  A.  Jamieson 

We  join  in  the  tribute  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  paid  Saturday  to  Francis  A. 
Jamieson.  He  was  indeed,  as  Governor  Rock¬ 
efeller  said,  "a  remarkable  human  being 
with  a  rare  combination  of  wisdom  and  hu¬ 
manity,  intelligence,  warmheartedness  and 
love.” 


Frank  Jamieson's  career  touched  nothing 
that  it  did  not  adorn.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  political  reporters  of  our  time. 
As  the  wartime  head  of  the  news  department 
of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
later  as  acting  director,  he  worked  with 
great  vigor  and  success  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin-American  countries.  Since 
1946  he  had  been  public  relations  adviser  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  his  brothers. 

In  all  these  fields  he  was  a  wise  and 
trusted  counselor.  When  ill  health  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  husband  his  strength  .he  re¬ 
mained  a  witty  and  charming  companion. 

As  an  adviser  of  the  men  who  administer 
one  of  America’s  great  fortunes,  Mi'.  Jamie¬ 
son  had  the,  rare  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  helped  good  causes  throughout 
the  Nation.  But  his  acts  of  kindness  were 
not  confined  to  humanity  in  the  abstract. 
He  never  spared  himself  in  his  efforts  to  help 
anyone  who  needed  it,  and  he  has  left  the 
world  a  richer  and  friendlier  place. 

[From  the  Trenton  Times,  Jan.  31,  19601 
Frank  Jamieson  Dies — Aid  to  Rockefel¬ 
ler — Ex-Trenton  Newsman  Was  Winner 
of  Pulitzer  Prize 

Frank  A.  Jamieson,  special  assistant  to 
New  York  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping  story 
while  a  Trenton  newspaperman,  died  early 
yesterday  in  New  York  Hospital. 

He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  about  a 
year,  but  it  was  not  until  Friday  that  he 
entered  the  hospital.  The  cause  of  death 
was  not  disclosed. 

Jamieson  was  a  brother  of  Crawford  Jam¬ 
ieson,  Trenton  attorney  and  former  State 
senator,  and  an  uncle  of  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr. 

was  nationally  known 
He  was  nationally  known  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  public  relations  expert,  political  ad¬ 
viser,  and  fundraiser. 

When  informed  of  Jamieson’s  death  yes¬ 
terday,  Governor  Rockefeller  said; 

“His  death  is  a  deep  personal  loss  to  me 
and  the  entire  family.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  newspapermen.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  remarkable  human  being  with  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  warmheartedness,  and  love.” 

started  with  state  gazette 
Although  his  formal  education  ended 
while  he  was  still  in  high  school,  Jamieson 
reached  pinnacle  after  pinnacle  as  a  writer. 
His  first  job  was  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Trenton  State  Gazette  in  the  early  1920’s. 
His  interest  in  newspaper  work  was  first 
nourished  by  Frank  Thompson,  father  of 
Congressman  Thompson  and  husband  of 
Jamieson’s  sister,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Thompson. 
The  elder  Thompson  was  a  political  reporter 
for  the  Trenton  Times. 

As  Jamieson  became  experienced  in  the 
newspaper  profession,  he  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  established  the  Trenton 
Bureau  at  the  statehouse  in  the  middle 
1920’s. 

COVERED  LINDBERGH  KIDNAPING 

It  was  during  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  de¬ 
velopments  that  Jamieson  won  national  at¬ 
tention  as  a  newspaperman^  The  first  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  kidnaping'flashed  from  the 
‘  Trenton  Bureau.  When  the  tragic  report  of 
the  finding  of  the  baby’s  body  shook  the 
world,  it  was  Jamieson’s  story  that  was  read 
first. 

He  scored  one  of  the  great  news  beats  in 
history  when  he  reported  the  body  of 
Charles  A.  Lindberg,  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous 
fler,  had  been  found  a  few  yards  off  the  road 
outside  of  Hopewell. 
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SCORED  FULL  HOUR  BEAT 

Jamieson  had  obtained  advance  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  finding  of  the  body  from  the 
Governor’s  office  and  had  relayed  it  to  New 
York.  The  Associated  Press  had  the  story 
on  the  wire  a  full  hour  before  the  State 
Police  made  the  formal  announcement. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  of  $1,000  was  given 
Jamieson  for  the  best  reportorial  work  in 
1932  for  his  coverage  of  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping  case,  Another  $500  was  given  Jamie¬ 
son  by  the  Associated  Press.  Each  award  was 
based  on  his  prompt,  full,  skillful,  and  pro¬ 
longed  coverage  of  the  kidnaping  case. 

Soon  after  his  success  in  Trenton,  Jamie¬ 
son  went  to  New  York  with  the  Associated 
Press,  only  to  leave  the  news  service  to  be¬ 
come  a  public  relations  and  fundraising 
consultant.  He  was  associated  with  John 
Price  Jones. 

DIRECTED  EDISON  CAMPAIGN 

When  Charles  Edison  entered  the  political 
arena  to  compaign  for  New  Jersey  Governor 
in  1940,  Jamieson  took  a  leave  of  absence 
to  direct  the  campaign.  Edison  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  Jamieson’s  ability  and  offered 
him  a  post  in  the  administration.  Jamieson 
refused  and  returned  to  Jones. 

While  handling  the  first  family  welfare 
drive  in  New  York  City,  Jamieson  met  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller,  the  drive  chairman,  and 
the  friendship  that  followed  was  to  influence 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Through  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  Jamieson 
met  his  brother.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Then, 
when  President  Roosevelt  named  Nelson  as 
coordinator  of  the  Inter  American  Affairs 
during  World  War  II,  Jamieson  was  invited 
to  head  the  press  division  in  Washington. 
The  principal  job  was  to  prevent  the  insidi¬ 
ous  propaganda  of  Axis  Germany  from  de¬ 
stroying  the  good  will  of  Latin  American 
countries  toward  the  United  States  and  her 
Allies. 

Before  he  left  Washington,  Jamieson  had 
succeeded  Rockefeller  as  coordinator. 

After  the  war,  Jamieson  returned  to  New 
York  to  become  adviser  in  public  relations 
and  other  affairs  to  Nelson  and  Winthrop 
Rockefeller,  two  other  brothers,  David  and 
John  D.,  and  a  sister. 

Jamieson  was  a  key  figure  in  the  political 
life  of  Nelson  Rockefelelr.  He  directed  his 
successful  campaign  for  Governor  of  New 
York  and  put  him  in  the  national  spotlight 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  President. 

One  odd  twist  of  his  association  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rockefeller  was  that  Jamieson  came 
from  a  family  that  was  strongly  Democratic. 
His  father  and  grandfather  before  him  were 
powers  in  Democratic  politics  in  Mercer 
County.  His  brother,  Crawford,  was  once 
Democratic  county  chairman. 

Jamieson  was  the  son  of  William  M.  and 
Mary  Ellen  Jamieson.  Born  in  Trenton  55 
years  ago,  he  attended  Trenton  High  School, 
but  quit  to  enter  the  newspaper  profession 
before  he  reached  his  senior  year. 

In  addition  to  his  brother,  Crawford,  and 
his  sister,  Beatrice,  who  is  executive  director 
of  the  Mercer  County  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  League,  he  is  survived  by  another 
sister,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Fianningan  of  Jersey 
City. 

He  also  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Linda  Eder 
Jamieson,  of  New  York  City,  and  three 
daughters.  They  are  Mrs.  Joan  Ellen  Zucker, 
whose  husband,  Alex  Zucker,  is  a  nuclear 
scientist  at  Oak  Ridge  Tenn.,  and  Misses 
Marguerite  and  Frances  Jamieson.  His 
daughter,  Joan-  Ellen,  was  of  his  first  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wiggin  Jennings. 

Services  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  4  p.m.  at 
the  Funeral  Church  of  Frank  E.  Campbell, 
81st  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Burial  will  be  private.  Friends  may  call  at 
the  funeral  home  today  from  3  to  5  p.m. 
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Cuba:  Bolder  U.S.  Action  Required 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  various 
addresses  to  the  House,  I  have  empha¬ 
sized  that  recent  incidents  of  turmoil  to 
the  south  of  us  should  not  be  viewed  as 
isolated  events.  Instead,  they  are  part 
of  a  general  plan  of  Caribbean  conquest 
by  penetration  and  subversion  in  which 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  target. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Cuba  because  of  its  location  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  Atlantic  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  most 
important  U.S.  naval  base  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  is  at  Guantanamo.  Its  security  is 
a  matter  of  prime  concern  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  the  naval  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  I  read  with  especial  interest  in 
the  January  23,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier  a 
thoughtful  editorial  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  situation  and  emphasizing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  Nation’s  basic 
guide  for  hemispheric  defense. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bolder  U.S.  Action  on  Cuba  Required  To 
Safeguard  Freedom  Prom  Castro 

In  rallying  the  Cuban  mob,  Fidel  Castro  is 
goading  the  United  States  ever  more  surely 
toward  decisive  action.  Unwilling  though 
our  Government  may  be,  it  cannot  put  off 
indefinitely  adopting  firmer  means  of  curb¬ 
ing  the  bearded  dictator. 

If  Washington  continues  to  do  nothing,  a 
people’s  republic  soon  will  be  in  full  bloom 
100  miles  off  the  Florida  coast  and  a  new 
staging  area  for  Soviet  power  will  take  shape. 

Polite  treatment  of  Castro  has  not  made 
him  act  respectably.  American  property  has 
been  seized.  U.S.  citizens  have  been  put  in 
Jail.  Castro  has  rejected  friendship  with 
the  country  that  liberated  Cuba  in  1898.  He 
has  joined  the  Communist  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  direction  in  which  he  is  lead¬ 
ing  must  not  be  misinterpreted. 

The  latest  outrageous  act,  an  abusive 
speech  against  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
Cuba,  was  not  without  design.  Cuban  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  classes  have  strong  emotional 
ties  to  Spain.  They  regard  Spain  with  the 
same  kind  of  affection  that  many  Americans 
feel  for  England.  By  striking  at  Spain,  Cas¬ 
tro  would  discredit  moderate  elements  in 
Cuba.  If  he  can  link  Spain,  which  is  disliked 
by  Latin  America’s  leftwing  intellectuals, 
with  Washington,  he  will  have  gained  an¬ 
other  point  in  his  propaganda  war  against 
the  United  States. 

The  Associated  Press  report  that  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Philip  Bonsai  now  believes  a  new 
policy  is  needed  with  respect  to  Cuba.  If 
he  suggests  a  crackdown  on  Castro,  it  is 
unlikely  the  State  Department  will  endorse 
his  recommendations.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  a  long  history  of  resisting  bold 
measures  against  world  communism.  Such 
firmness  as  exists  in  U.S.  policies  comes  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  American  press  has  changed  its  tune 
on  Castro.  Influential  newspapers  such  aa 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  once  strongly  pro-Castro,  now  con¬ 


demn  him.  The  public  is  getting  into  a 
frame  of  mind  for  action  against  the  Cuban 
dictatorship. 

Though  the  State  Department  in  1934 
signed  away  the  specific  right  to  intervene  in 
Cuba,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  still  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  basic  guide  for  this  hemisphere. 
This  137-year-old  document  established  a 
permanent  U.S.  policy  of  barring  European 
powers  from  taking  over  Latin  American 
governments.  While  European  Communists 
are  not  in  direct  control  of  Cuba,  Castro’s 
lieutenants  are  leftists  who  follow  the  in¬ 
ternational  Communist  line.  Thus  the 
United  States  has  a  doctrinal  basis  for  in¬ 
tervention. 

But  what  sort  of  action  should  the  United 
States  take  in  Cuba?  The  answer,  in  our 
judgment,  is  whatever  may  be  necessary. 
If  Americans  will  do  what’s  necessary  to 
hold  a  string  of  little  islands  5  miles  off  the 
mainland  of  China,  they  should  not  lack  for 
boldness  in  Cuba. 

The  first  logical  step  to  restore  freedom  in 
Cuba  is  to  withhold  the  sugar  subsidy,  which 
Castro’s  government  needs  to  prop  up  the 
economy.  Next  could  come  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  recognition,  an  embargo  on  trade,  and 
support  of  a  free  Cuba  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

Beyond  this  is  the  possibility  of  direct 
U.S.  military  intervention,  should  revolt  oc¬ 
cur.  As  in  Lebanon,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  go  in  quickly  and  get  out  just 
as  fast. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  could  act  in 
Lebanon,  which  is  across  the  world,  it  could 
act  in  Cuba  at  its  own  doorstep.  All  that’s 
necessary  is  for  the  public  to  get  adjusted 
to  the  idea.  Military  intervention  may  seem 
too  drastic  at  the  moment,  but  we  believe 
the  public  is  ready  for  initial  steps.  If 
these  are  successful,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  send  Marines  to  Cuba. 

One  way  or  another,  communism  must  be 
barred  from  the  New  World. 


Lyndon  Johnson  and  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  to  make  progress  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  I  think  that  most  Amer¬ 
icans  realize  that  there  is  a  question  of 
national  unity  at  stake. 

Recently,  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — a  man  who  believes 
in  progress — visited  New  York.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Cathedral  Club  in  Brooklyn 
and  his  remarks  represented  a  stirring 
call  to  Americans  to  put  aside  prejudices 
and  bigotry  and  act  on  adult  issues. 

He  also  forecast  that  Congress  would 
pass  a  good  civil  rights  bill  at  this  ses¬ 
sion.  This  is  very  significant  because 
it  was  under  Lyndon  Johnson’s  leader¬ 
ship  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  only  civil  rights  bill  that  it 
has  passed  in  85  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  I  include  in  the  Record  a  fine  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  of  January  25  commenting  on  Sen¬ 
ator  Johnson’s  statement. 


February  1 

A  Congress  "Must" 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  made  a  fine  im¬ 
pression  on  his  visit  to  New  York  by  his  firm 
and  realistic  stand  on  civU  rights. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  forecast  that 
Congress  would  pass  a  good  civil  rights  bill 
at  this  session.  He  pledged  it  would  protect 
everyone  in  the  full  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  and  he  emphasized  voting  rights. 

The  Texan  said  if  the  House  failed  to  act 
by  February  15  the  Senate  would  produce  his 
own  measure.  He  added  that  the  legislation 
would  embody  “substantial  progress." 

Substantial  progress  in  civil  rights  is  what 
this  Nation  must  have. 

Failure  to  get  a  good  civil  rights  bill  out  of 
committee  cold  storage  is  a  shameful  thing. 
If  those  Congressmen  of  both  parties  who 
favor  civil  rights  cannot  do  it,  the  Senate 
must. 

That  is  why  Senator  Johnson’s  promise 
that  a  bill  will  be  passed  is  heartening. 


In  a  Free  Country  We  Cannot  Be  Our 
Brother’s  Keeper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  G00DELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1 , 1960 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
cently  one  of  my  constitutents  sent  me 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  admonishing  the  American 
people  that  “in  a  free  country,  we  can¬ 
not  be  our  brother’s  keeper.”  I  believe 
the  distinctions  drawn  in  this  editorial 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  and  thought 
of  every  Congressman  and  Senator  in 
these  days  when  our  every  action  in 
Washington  has  far-reaching  impact 
upon  our  individual  citizens. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  present  the  following: 

In  a  Free  Country  We  Cannot  Be  Our 
Brother’s  Keeper 

A  common  fallacy  about  man’s  duty  to 
man  was  repeated  recently  by  a  prominent 
layman  at  a  religious  conference.  As  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  social  responsibilities  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “We  are  our  brother’s  keeper.” 

Although  this  interpretation  of  a  scrip¬ 
tural  sentence  is  widely  accepted,  it  is  with¬ 
out  foundation  in  ethics  and  can  lead  to 
more  quarrels  than  benefits.  It  derives  from 
a  misreading  of  the  passage  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis  about  the  murder  of  Abel 
by  his  brother  Cain.  When  the  two  brothers 
were  in  a  field,  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  and 
slew  him.  Afterward  the  Lord  said  to  Cain, 
“Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?”  Not  having 
the  benefit  of  our  modern  enlightenment,  he 
did  not  take  the  fifth  amendment.  He  sim¬ 
ply  told  a  lie,  “I  know  not.”  And  then  he 
countered  with  an  evasive  question,  "Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper?” 

This  was  altogether  irrelevant.  The  Lord 
was  not  demanding  that  he  be  his  brother’s 
keeper,  but  only  that  he  shouldn’t  be  his 
brother’s  murderer. 

In  our  bill  of  responsibilities,  the  first  is 
not,  as  urged  by  sociological  busybodies,  that 
we  shall  be  our  brother’s  keeper,  standing 
watch  over  them  and  poking  our  noses  into 
their  private  concerns.  The  first  responsi¬ 
bility  is  that  we  shall  not  shed  their  blood 
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or  do  any  other  wrong  against  our  fellow 

men. 

If  all  the  world’s  people  were  our  brothers, 
and  we  were  our  brother’s  keepers,  they  would 
also  be  our  keepers.  We  would  be  among  the 
kept.  In  the  slave  societies  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  sad  coasts  of 
Siberia  and  China,  everybody  is  required  to 
be  his  brother’s  keeper,  to  maintain  a  sharp 
watch  on  him  and  to  blow  the  whistle  the 
minute  he  deviates  from  total  obedience. 

Of  course,  such  a  way  of  life  for  America 
is  not  advocated  by  well-meaning  people  who 
tell  us  that  our  duty  is  to  be  our  brother’s 
keeper.  Generous  as  they  are  in  spirit,  they 
have  failed  to  draw  clear  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  proper  help  and  perpetual  meddling. 
We  have  a  duty  to  help  the  sick,  the  incapaci¬ 
tated,  the  very  weak.  But  what  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  general  need  is  a  large  amount  of 
being  let  alone. 


Foreign  Aid  Revisited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  our  unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
position  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  take  legis¬ 
lative  steps  to  insure  that  at  least  some 
of  the  funds  granted  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  capital  and  equipment  im¬ 
provements  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

As  excellent  examples  of  the  problem, 
which  I  feel  must  be  faced  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
Ward  LaFrance,  chairman  of  the  La- 
France  Export  Corp.,  Elmira,  N.Y..  and 
an  article  from  the  November  16,  1959, 
issue  of  the  magazine  Export  Trade,  by 
Mr.  Stefan  J.  Rundt: 

LaFrance  Export  Corp.. 

Elmira,  N.Y.,  January  6,  I960. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Robison, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to 
find  time  to  read  the  enclosed  article  en¬ 
titled  “Protectionism”  or  “Trade,  Not  Aid’’ 
by  Stefan  J.  Rundt,  which  was  run  in  the 
November  16,  1959,  issue  of  the  magazine 
Export  Trade. 

I  believe  that  the  article  speaks  for  itself, 
but  can  add  that  we  have  lost  considerable 
export  business  of  fire  apparatus  to  foreign 
competition  when  the  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  same  were  furnished  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA). 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  our  foreign  distribu¬ 
tors  to  understand  the  U.S.  policy  whereby 
an  appropriation  is  made  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  capital  improvements  and,  in  many 
instances,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  where 
the  purchases  can  be  made  with  the  funds. 

The  following  are  two  recent  examples  as 
to  how  this  policy  affects  our  export  sale  of 
fire  apparatus: 

SPAIN 

ICA  purchase  Authorization  No.  152-99- 
928-9246,  the  tender  specified  a  French  fire 
truck  model  M-16  A1  TZ  on  a  LATH,  chassis, 
or  equal,  with  a  Guinard  pump,  or  equal. 

The  award  was  made  to  the  French  firm 
SIDE,  represented  In  Spain  by  Contiber, 
S.A.,  for  the  LATIL  apparatus. 


LEBANON 

ICA  purchase  authorization  No.  68-37- 
102-9-90004,  invitation  No.  20  calling  for  two 
airport  crash  trucks. 

The  award  was  made  to  the  British  firm 
Fire  Armour,  represented  in  Lebanon  by  Near 
East  Resources  Co. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  policy,  on  the  part 
of  our  Government,  of  allocating  funds  or 
making  loans  to  foreign  countries  without 
some  provision  that  they  should  use  the 
funds  for  purchasing  American  goods  is  a 
very  unrealistic  business  arrangement. 

From  the  American  taxpayers'  viewpoint, 
who  is  putting  up  the  money,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  stupid,  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  foreign  companies  think  like¬ 
wise.  I  may  be  too  pessimistic,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  country  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  trading  country,  who  are  giving  us 
real  strong  competition,  would  do  it. 

If  you  agree  with  this  and  Mr.  Fundt’s 
article,  we  trust  that  you  will  use  your  in¬ 
fluence  so  that  Congress  will  tie  some  strings 
to  these  loans  and  giveaways  which  will  help 
American  business. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  Ward  LaFrance. 

Chairman. 

[From  Export  Trade,  Nov.  16,  1959 [ 
“Protectionism”  or  “Trade,  Not  Aid" — the 

United  States  Stands  at  the  Crossroads 
(By  Stefan  J.  Rundt) 

A  major  battle  is  raging  and  may  ap¬ 
proach  its  crisis  (perhaps  only  one  of  several 
yet  to  come),  as  these  lines  are  written. 
But  even  though  a  partial  or  temporary 
compromise  or  a  solution  may  have  been 
decided  upon  by  the  time  this  article  is  read, 
the  basic  issues  are  not  likely  to  be  resolved 
so  soon. 

With  the  continued  deterioration  of  the 
U.S.  external  payments  position  and  the  cur¬ 
rently  light  but  sustained  pressure  upon  our 
dollar,  from  within  and  without,  will  have  to 
come  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  our  stand 
in  the  world  of  economics.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads. 

TWO  WARRING  GROUPS 

Two  powerful  and  determined  groupings 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
have  locked  horns  over  an  important  issue: 
Should  more,  if  not  all  U.S.  foreign  grants 
and  accommodations  be  tied  to  the  purchase 
of  American-made  goods,  or  should,  as 
hitherto,  to  a  lately  growing  extent,  be  por¬ 
tions  of  such  assistance  abroad  from  the 
American  taxpayers'  till,  dispensed  by  such 
agencies  as  the  ICA  but  also  by  others,  un¬ 
der  various  headings  (not  always  clearly  de¬ 
fined  for  the  public,  nor  in  all  cases  honestly 
labelled)  be  multilateral  in  their  utilization 
by  the  recipient  nations,  so  that  they  may 
buy  what  they  need  from  the  cheapest  sup¬ 
plier,  even  if  it  be  the  keenest  competitor 
on  the  world  markets  of  American  exporting 
industries?  The  implications  of  this  speci¬ 
fic  question  are  much  wider  than  appears 
upon  cursory  analysis. 

At  the  bottom  is  a  fundamental  problem: 
Where  does  internationalism  of  the  variety 
we  have  been  preaching  so  vocally  and  prac¬ 
ticing  for  so  long  reach  absurdity,  and 
where  must  national  self-interest  begin? 
Are  we  not  perhaps  righteous  rather  than 
right  in  striving  toward  the  nonfeasible 
rather  than  the  attainable?  How  realistic 
are  we? 

Up  in  arms  (to  begin  with  over  the  recent 
Development  Loan  Fund’s  major  shift  in 
policy,  but  even  more  in  fear  that  similar 
changes  will  come  upon  the  ICA  and  other 
agencies)  are:  the  State  Department 
(which,  let  us  see  clearly,  has  somehow  ac¬ 
climated  itself  to  the  proposition  that  one 
can  buy  friends  or,  anyway,  rent  them  for  a 
while);  the  ICA  (which  is  an  organization 


primarily  concerned  with  the  disbursement 
of  public  funds,  whose  predecessors  have 
done  a  great  deal  better  than  it  does  itself, 
of  which  cynics  have  said  with  a  measure 
of  justification  that  it  has  been  "founded 
to  bankrupt  us  and  is  trying  hard  to  stay  in 
business  to  complete  the  mission”) ;  and 
segments  of  the  influential  press  frequently 
reflecting  idealistic  optima  and/or  State  De¬ 
partment  views  in  their  lead  articles,  even 
if  individual  columnists  on  their  editorial 
pages  expound  opposite  opinions,  and  al¬ 
though  outstanding  British  papers  fully 
understand  that  group  in  our  midst  which 
would  like  to  shift  from  "direct  grants”  (i.e. 
giveaways)  and  the  support  of  other  nations’ 
trade,  to  commercial  accommodations  (loans 
and  credits)  and  to  the  systematic  promo¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  sales  abroad. 

In  favor  of  basic  modifications  in  our  for¬ 
eign  assistance  programs  (and  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  still  is  a  wide  and  uncoordi¬ 
nated  area  between  the  various  agencies  and 
efforts)  are  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  probably  alsq  Eximbank 
(whence  the  Development  Loan  Fund’s  pre¬ 
sent  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Vance  Brand, 
hails) ,  most  bankers,  and  in  all  likelihood 
a  major  segment  of  the  international  busi¬ 
ness  community  of  this  country. 

Many  of  us  who  have  always  supported 
free  trade  (and  in  this  writer,  for  his  part, 
has  surely  suffered  material  losses  because 
of  his  stand)  are  now  being  accused  of 
having  turned  protectionist,  simply  because 
we  want  to  leave  no  reasonable  attempt  by¬ 
passed  to  balance  U.S.  external  payments; 
because  we  have  warned  for  some  18 
months  that  this  Nation,  too,  is  subject  to 
fundamental  economic  laws;  because  we 
draw  a  line  between  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  funds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two- 
way  nature  of  a  lender-borrower  relation¬ 
ship:  and  because  we  believe  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  international  trade  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  highest  national  interest,  as  long  as 
there  exist  sovereign  nations  with  diverse 
problems.  It  is  a  bitter  pill  for  a  long¬ 
time  free  trade  proponent  to  swallow  such 
accusations,  when  they  stem  not  only  from 
quarters  toward  whose  opinions  one  has 
been  indifferent,  to  say  the  least,  but  when 
such  charges,  without  qualifications,  are 
leveled  by  circles  whom  one  has  held  in 
high  esteem.  Worst  of  all,  I  for  one,  am 
unable  to  understand  some  of  the  seman¬ 
tics  and  of  the  terminology  of  such 
accusations. 

The  hue  and  cry  now  widely  heard 
against  anybody  who  hopes  that  more  U.S. 
foreign  outlays  should  be  linked  to  sorely 
needed  U.S.  exports,  and  that  more  of  what 
we  sow  should  be  reaped  by  us,  too,  is  well 
worded.  Among  the  catchy  phrases  un¬ 
leashed  are,  e.g.: 

(1)  "As  protectionist  as  an  unreasonably 
high  tariff.” 

Comments:  Don’t  we  here  mix  up  the 
free  flux  of  merchandise  and  of  capital 
with  the  normally  bilateral  dealings  be¬ 
tween  financier  and  purchaser?  And  are 
we  forever  to  perpetuate  grants  rather  than 
move  on  to  trade  instead  of  aid?  Have  the 
accusers  never  heard  of  trade  credits?  Are 
they  unaware  that  all  leading  trading  na¬ 
tions  support  their  own  exports  (without 
which  they  would  perish,  or  at  least  drag 
down  their  living  standards)  by  govern¬ 
mental  or  for  the  most  part  publicly  funded 
risk  insurance,  guarantees  and  financing 
schemes,  exclusively  confined  to  national 
exports?  Does  anybody  believe  that  any 
other  nation’s  exchequer  will  over  furnish 
such  funds  or  props  accessible  to  U.S.  ex¬ 
porters  or  their  customers  abroad?  Quelle 
naivete.  To  uphold  an  economy  within  by 
outward  quota  restrictions  and  duty  bar¬ 
riers  is  protectionism.  But  as  the  term  is 
used  by  some  people  today,  the  support  from 
public  funds  of  our  Army,  our  defense 
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industries,  or  foreign  soil  of  strategic  im¬ 
portance  to  us — would  also  merit  that  ugly 
word. 

A  STEP  BACKWARD 

(2)  “A  violation  of  our  own  basic  foreign 
economic  policy  *  *  *  a  turning  away  from 
liberalization  of  world  trade  which  we  have 
urged  for  so  long  *  *  *  a  step  backward 
from  all  past  efforts  to  foster  growth  abroad 
of  free  enterprise.” 

Comments:  Firstly,  vas  our  past  policy 
actually  a  policy,  and  if  so,  was  it  flawless? 
We  have  turned  about  by  180°  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  sphere,  from  brinkmanship  to  summitry, 
apparently  because  a  revision  was  urgently 
needed.  (Did  we  foster  growth  abroad 
when  our  6th  Fleet  played  the  Suez  Canal 
into  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  incapable  of 
improving  the  miserable  lot  of  his  people 
and  borrowing  money  for  inefficient  use  in 
his  state-owned  plants?  What  have  we 
achieved  toward  trade  liberalization  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Korea,  or  Taiwan?)  Could 
it  be  that  a  comparable  alteration  in  policy 
is  now  unavoidable  for  our  economic  stand? 
Isn’t  it  possible  that  what  we  have  urged 
with  all  our  might  and  for  so  long  is  beyond 
the  feasible  optimum,  and  that  it  is  merely 
an  unrealizable  ideal?  By  the  way,  we  have 
also  urged  so  many  other  nations  to  balance 
their  budgets,  to  fund  their  debts,  long¬ 
term,  to  lower  taxes,  to  stop  farm  subsidies, 
to  abrogate  agricultural  import  curbs,  to 
stop  dumping  their  surplus  goods  and  to  get 
their  external  economics  away  from  politics. 
How  well  did  we  do  in  these  respects?  Sec¬ 
ondly,  was  not  our  policy  merely  based  on 
the  notion  that  we  must  spend  more  and 
more,  to  buy  alliances  and  to  improve  some 
of  the  least  equipped  or  prepared  places  in 
our  image?  Thirdly,  has  not  our  policy 
failed  rather  miserably  (a)  in  some  areas 
where  we  have  helped  to  make  the  rich  in¬ 
decently  richer,  while  we  did  not  manage  to 
lift  up  the  pitifully  poor,  and  (b)  in  that 
we  have  oversubscribed  our  efforts  to  the 
point  where  we  stand  endangered  of  giving 
away  the  strength  of  our  dollar,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  past?  May  not  a  new  step 
be  everything  but  backward,  and  simply  rep¬ 
resent  a  turn  (or  a  return)  to  the  practi¬ 
cable? 

BLOW  TO  U.S.  LEADERSHIP? 

(3)  ‘‘A  major  blow  to  U.S.  leadership  in 
world  trade.” 

Comments:  An  exciting  phrase,  but  is  it 
valid?  The  softer  position  of  our  dollar, 
our  fiscal  mismanagement,  our  inability  to 
establish  a  clearcut  policy,  the  lead,  zinc 
and  oil  quotas,  some  of  our  Public  Law  480 
sales  and  so  on,  have  harmed  us  more  than 
would  any  step  designed  to  move  from  gifts 
to  sales  and  to  a  posture  which  is  that  of 
every  trading  nation  in  history,  namely  one 
where  our  funds,  intended  to  help  others, 
also  benefit  ourselves  directly,  rather  than 
third  nations,  which  by  now  have  been  fully 
rehabilitated — with  our  help. 

WORLD  COMPETITION 

(4)  ‘‘An  acknowledgement  that  American 
goods  can  no  longer  compete  in  the 
world  *  *  *  a  relaxation  of  pressure  upon 
U.S.  producers  to  remain  competitive.” 

Comments:  That  many  of  our  goods  have, 
indeed,  become  noncompetitive  throughout 
the  world,  and  even  right  here  at  home,  has 
been  known  and  said  by  the  unhypocritical 
for  many  a  month.  In  part  this  has  come  to 
pass  because  our  mass  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  structures  for  our  huge  domestic 
market  have  made  us  inflexible  when  it 
comes  to  special  export  efforts  (e.g.,  special 
export  models);  in  part  it  has  come  because 
in  many  instances  we  have  relegated  exports 
to  second  place;  in  part  it  is  true  because  we 
here  have  no  major  export  incentives  and 
special  tax  supports  as  have  others;  (in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  decades,  there  have  existed  ex¬ 
port  tax  rebates,  special  insurance  and  fi¬ 
nancing  facilities  and,  up  to  World  War  II, 


the  unions  had  agreed  to  a  15-percent  wage 
cut — all  especially  for  exports) .  We  are  also 
often  noncompetitive  because  of  insane 
union  demands,  featherbedding  and  the  lag 
of  productivity  behind  wages,  as  well  as 
oligopolistic  practices  by  some  basic  ma¬ 
terials'  producers.  All  in  all,  we  have  not 
yet  fully  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we,  too, 
must  export,  in  order  to  cover  our  growing 
requirements  in  imports.  For  years  we  have 
exported  to  help  others  and  now  we  must 
export  to  help  ourselves.  And  as  to  the 
pressure  upon  U.S.  producers  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive,  let  us  ask:  (a)  Is  our  Government 
here  to  help  or  to  exert  pressures,  when  it 
comes  to  nationally  vital  efforts?  (b)  aid- 
supported  exports  could  be  limited  to  goods 
of  fair  market  value  and  specific  factory 
markup. 

BUY  AMERICAN 

(5)  “Buy  American  again  *  «  »  subsidiz¬ 
ing  exports  *  *  *  economic  imperialism.” 

Comments:  The  dismal  failure  of  buy 
American  will  be  admitted  by  most  any  in¬ 
telligent  person  and  nobody  in  his  right 
mind  will  want  buy  American  to  return.  But 
where  is  the  similarity  between  public  U.S. 
tenders  tied  to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods, 
and  international  sales  linked  by  the  seller- 
financier  to  his  own  merchandise?  Besides, 
our  external  position  today  is  vastly  different 
from  what  it  was  5  years  ago.  Who  ever 
heard  of  Macy  issuing  credit  cards  valid  at 
Gimbels?  If  the  banks  have  special  credit 
purchase  schemes,  utilizable  at  thousands 
of  stores,  the  banks  are  making  a  neat  and 
prompt  profit  from  such  plans.  And  as  to 
subsidizing  exports,  we,  too,  dislike  the  idea 
that  we  may  give  unnecessary  aid  to  ineffi¬ 
cient  or  greedy  U.S.  exporting  industries,  or 
to  insolent  union  labor.  But  are  Hermes  in 
Germany  or  Britain’s  Export  Credits  Guar¬ 
antee  Department  stimulating  U.S.  exports? 
Economic  imperialism?  This  is  merely  a 
devastatingly  ugly  phrase  of  no  applicability 
here.  A  lender  is  entitled  to  benefits.  How 
far  can  our  missionary  zeal  lead  us?  '  Besides, 
do  we  not  subsidize  our  farmers,  so  that  some 
of  them  can  virtually  retire  in  Florida  for 
growing  and  raising  nothing?  Do  not  our 
postal  rates  subsidize  our  publishers?  Do  not 
cost-plus  contracts  subsidize  our  arms 
makers?  In  fact,  is  there  anybody  left  in 
our  land  who  is  not  subsidized?  (Lord 
Keynes  must  laugh  himself  to  death  in  his 
grave.)  I  am  not  in  favor  of  subsidies  of 
any  sort.  But  exports  are  now  nationally 
more  vital  than  ever;  they  create  employ¬ 
ment,  which  we  urgently  need;  and  they 
render  revenues  to  Uncle  Sam,  which  we  also 
require,  to  balance  the  budget. 

BIG  HEADACHE 

(6)  “It  (the  tie-in)  will  have  almost  no 
effect  *  *  *  peanuts  *  *  *  prescribing  a  dose 
of  aspirin  for  a  headache  that  is  merely  the 
manifestation  of  a  more  deep-seated  physi¬ 
cal  disorder.” . 

Comments:  Savings  and  curtailment  (let’s 
call  it  austerity,  as  we  do  when  we  talk  of 
others)  must  start  somewhere  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  affect  every  corner.  The  net  1950-58 
capital  outflow  from  the  public  till  came  to 
$65.4  billion,  while  private  net  capital  out¬ 
flow  (which  is  a  great  deal  more  productive) 
amounted  to  $15.8  billion.  This  is  in  a  way 
more  interesting  than  the  oft-repeated  pay¬ 
ments  deficit  of  $4  to  $4.5  billion  expected 
this  year,  because  it  spells  out  the  cause 
rather  than  the  consequence.  Let’s  cut 
where  the  slices  can  be  thickest.  Naturally, 
our  entire  foreign  aid  requires  judicious 
pruning.  Our  military  oversea  spending 
will  have  to  be  pared.  And  our  allies  will  not 
help  us  a  lot  to  support  our  troops  on  their 
soil.  Defense  spending  has  lost  all  popu¬ 
larity  abroad.  Exactly  what  our  assorted 
economic  support  schemes  in  connection 
with  military  outlays  amount  to — nobody 
seems  to  know.  But  they  are  huge.  Our 
farm  support  at  home  costs  annually  about 


$3  billion.  These  are  the  fat  paunches  from 
which  we  will  have  to  trim  the  savings  to 
balance  our  books,  at  home  and  abroad.  To 
cut  imports  artificially  would  be  insane.  It 
would  mean  isolationism.  Admittedly,  the 
aid-export-tie-in  may  be  relatively  small  an 
item,  but  I  believe  that  only  he  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  save  pennies  will  ever  bank  dollars. 
In  other  words,  the  headache’s  deep-down 
causes  fully  realized,  all  sorts  of  medications 
will  be  needed,  aspirin  not  excluded. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

(7)  “It  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  mutual 
security  program  «  *  *  and  impairs  the 
flexibility  (of  our  grants  and  loans  abroad) 
and  reduces  their  values  as  instruments  for 
rapid  economic  development  (of  other 
nations)  •  •  *  the  psychological  impact 
abroad  can  only  be  adverse.” 

Comments:  Perhaps  our  mutual  security 
program  is  over-ambitious  to  start  with?  I 
think  that  much  less  money  could  do  the 
trick  if  we  were  not  to  squander  or  let  others 
squander  quite  blatantly.  Perhaps  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  foreign  aid  are  overly  ambitious 
in  their  drive  to  develop — usually  too  fast, 
with  too  little.  And  they  are  overheated 
and  under -financed  because  local  money 
remains  in  hiding.  More  prudent  spending 
will  be  the  answer  rather  than  further  aid 
increases.  Are  we  not  a  bit  too  flexible  in 
our  handouts?  The  Soviets  grant  in  the 
main  low-interest  loans  and  commercial 
credits.  And  as  a  rule  they  get  a  better  run 
for  their  relatively  few  rubles  than  we  are 
getting  a  bang  out  of  our  billions  of  bucks. 

The  overall  problem  of  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  is  intricate  and  merits  more 
careful  study  than  given  so  far.  To  cry 
“protectionist”  will  not  do  in  all  instances. 
(In  my  circles,  this  sobriquet  is  almost  tan¬ 
tamount  to  a  reference  to  a  man’s  canine 
or  illegitimate  ancestry.)  It  is  easy  to 
polemicize,  and  my  own  comments  can  no 
doubt  be  rebutted,  with  the  rebuttals  no 
doubt  also  subject  to  further  re-rebuttal. 
But  let  us  see  clear  that  the  hue  and  cry 
so  far  comes  from  the  professional  spenders 
rather  than  the  habitual  earners  and  the 
squeezed  taxpayers. 

MULTILATERALISM 

I  am  afraid  that  the  word  “multilateralism” 
has  been  worked  to  death.  As  I  understand 
that  noun,  it  refers  to  unhindered  movement 
beyond  borders  of  goods,  capital,  and  services 
in  many  or  all  directions.  But  the  connota¬ 
tion  given  to  this  word  in  recent  years,  by 
those  who  most  often  repeat  their  cliches, 
reminds  me  of  "multisexuality.”  Trade 
transactions  or  series  of  transactions  are 
normally  two-way  deals  (from  seller  to 
buyer),  very  much  as  sex  is  usually  an  affair 
between  two  parties.  In  trade  (as  in  sex) 
there  can  be  trlcornered  and  even  multi- 
angular  arrangements,  but  this  may  tend  to 
become  an  orgy  of  sorts,  and,  anyway,  bi¬ 
lateralism  is  the  rule  for  transactions.  And 
nations  have  also  two-way  deals  with  specific 
trading  partners,  and  calculate  trade  and 
payments  balances  on  the  basis  of  nation-to- 
nation  totals  or  what  of  their  own  national 
aggregate  bookkeeping.  Nobody  could  ever 
figure  out  a  single  multinational,  global  pay¬ 
ments  balance  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  while  huckstering 
the  word  multilateralism,  we  have  somewhat 
lost  track  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  most 
trade  is  to  start  with  between  two  partners, 
i.e.,  bilateral,  and  not  an  orgy.  And  this  will 
not  change,  ever.  Multilateralism  means 
merely  free  choice  of  one  partner  for  one 
equitable  transaction.  The  minute  financing 
enters  the  picture,  trade  is  almost  invariably 
tied,  unless  third-point  funding  is  profitable 
for  the  lender. 

Uncle  Sam  will  never  convince  Germany, 
France,  or  Japan  to  give  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  grants  or  loans  not  somehow  predicated 
upon  acquisition  of  goods  by  the  borrower 
from  the  lender.  And  as  long  as  we  here 
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support  everybody's  exports  by  unrestricted 
offshore  financing  (the  very  word  "offshore” 
must  have  been  invented  in  its  modern  mean¬ 
ing _ in  order  to  camouflage  and  to  confuse ) , 

why  should  other  trading  nations  bother  to 
increase  their  contributions  to  -  e.g.,  Afro- 
Asian  development?  They  will  merely  tell 
the  finance  minister  of  a  nonindustrial  coun¬ 
try:  "You  go  to  Washington  and  get  the 
dough,  and  then  we’ll  be  glad  to  ship  you  our 
goods.” 

When  we  say  “grants”  we  mean  gifts. 
When  we  say  “off-shore”  we  mean  “It’ll  help 
everybody  but  us.”  When  we  say  “defense 
support”  we  mean  economic  aid  which  often 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  heading 
under  which  it  travels.  And  now  a  “pro¬ 
tectionist”  is  anybody  who  wants  to  get  a 
little  bit  more  for  his  money,  or,  at  any  rate, 
more  than  almost  nothing.  What  a  bunch 
of  hypocrites  we  have  become.  Me,  for  call¬ 
ing  a  spade  a  shovel. 

We  are  in  trouble  because  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  our  unrealistic  idealism.  We  will 
have  to  tighten  our  belts — to  pick  another 
cliche  we  are  so  fond  of  using  when  talking 
to  others.  Already  there  are  loud  voices  of 
real  protectionists,  who  clamor  for  such  bar¬ 
riers  as  higher  tariffs  and  more  stringent 
quotas.  Let  us  defeat  them  by  taking  such 
steps  as  we  can  without  turning  to  real 
protectionism.  Let  us  avoid  extremism  by 
well-measured  remedies.  The  means  to  get 
straightened  out  are  all  within  our  national 
power.  Or  is  Eximbank,  which  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  done  such  a  fine  job, 
also  a  protectionist  agency?  Dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar  (its  limitations  fully  realized) ,  Eximbank 
has  given  us  taxpayers  and  this  Nation  as 
a  whole  more  than  all  our  spending  agencies 
in  recent  years,  for  a  lesser  total  in  outlays 
and  at  smaller  risks.  An  export  credit 
guarantee  scheme  would  be  better  than 
more  spending.  And  when  it  comes  to  cut¬ 
ting,  let’s  audit  our  expenditures  and  check 
the  results  achieved  by  our  aid  to  such 
staunch  free  enterprisers  as  Messrs.  Tito, 
Franco,  Sukarno,  Chiang,  Rhee  and  Cie. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  deal  with  these 
types  by  way  of  controllable  trade  credits 
rather  than  in  terms  of  signed  blank  check 
arrangements. 

We  need  not  put  ourselves  (or  ICA)  in  a 
strait  Jacket.  But  much  less  of  our  dis¬ 
bursements  should  be  alms  to  others.  In 
the  long  run,  the  giver  of  alms  is  hated. 
This  year  we’ll  do  well  if  our  trade  surplus 
will  come  to  $500  million  or  $1  billion.  Yet 
our  payments  deficit  will  come  close  to  $4.5 
billion  or  more.  Net  capital  outflow  from 
the  public  till  is  close  to  the  8-billion  level. 
That  can  not  go  on. 

The  biggest  trading  nations  (which  have 
received  billions  in  United  States  aid  in  the 
past  12  years  or  more,  are  lending  “strings- 
attached.”  Is  the  whole  world  out  of  step 
but  for  us? 

Let’s  again  think  straight,  talk  plain  and 
act  logically.  As  things  are,  I  am  afraid 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  never  been 
elected  President.  He  thought  different  from 
Madison  Avenue  and  knew- not  the  Federalese 
we  have  adopted;  his  words  were  simple 
ones;  and  his  actions  were  in  keeping  with 
his  words  as  well  as  with  reality.  Until  lately 
we  have  worried  about  the  entire  world — 
except  about  ourselves.  Charity  not  only 
begins  at  home  in  egotistic  self-interest.  If 
Uncle  Sam  is  sick,  the  entire  free  world  will 
suffer.  Our  inconsistent,  haphazard,  multi¬ 
agency  spending  must  end — in  our  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  those  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  humanitarian  concepts  for 
which  we  truly  stand.  Times  have  changed. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  rut  we  have 
been  In  for  so  long. 


The  Interest  Ceiling 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  problem  posed  by  the  present 
ceiling  on  the  interest  the  Government 
can  pay  on  intermediate  and  long-term 
bonds.  In  today’s  Washington  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Peter  Edson  reduces  this 
problem  to  its  simplest  terms.  It  is  well 
worth  reading. 

The  article  follows : 

Anderson  Tries  Again 

Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E.  Anderson’s 
second  attempt  to  get  Congress  to  lift  the 
4.25  percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on  long¬ 
term  Government  bonds  is  in  for  tough 
sledding  again.  One  principal  reason  may  be 
that  few  people  and  fewer  Congressmen  un¬ 
derstand  the  issue. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  Congressman  to  brag 
to  his  constituents  that  he  voted  against 
raising  interest  rates  on  Government  bonds. 
This  caters  to  a  popular  belief  that  if  Gov¬ 
ernment  interest  rates  go  up,  all  others  will 
follow. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  a  Congressman  to 
justify  a  vote  for  raising  the  interest  rate 
ceiling.  To  do  so  he  must  get  into  a  long 
and  involved  discourse  on  banking. 

Thus,  even  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  Senate-House  Economic  Committee, 
which  is  supposed  to  understand  these 
things,  has  just  come  out  with  a  report  op¬ 
posing  the  interest  rate  hike.  This  report 
maintains  that  the  4.25-percent  ceding 
should  be  retained  until  Treasury  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  reform  their  monetary 
policies.  This  passes  the  buck  to  an  even 
more  complicated  subject. 

The  late  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia, 
who  understood  Government  finance  as  well 
as  anyone,  opposed  this  ceiling  when  it  was 
put  on  in  1918  as  a  World  War  I  curb.  But 
from  then  until  last  summer,  a  break¬ 
through  was  never  threatened. 

What  Carter  Glass  understood,  and  what 
Treasury  officials  are  now  trying  to  get  across 
is  that  interest  rate  ceilings  can’t  be  set 
artificially  by  law  unless  they  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  Government  subsidy.  In  the  long 
run,  interest  rates  are  set  by  the  supply  of 
money  and  the  demands  for  credit  in  the 
open  market. 

If  the  rates  did  not  vary  up  and  down  this 
way  in  a  free  economy,  Congress  could  pass  a 
law  fixing  interest  rates  at,  say,  2  percent  or 
even  1  percent. 

If  Congress  were  to  pass  such  a  law  now, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  borrow  a  dime. 

Congress  might  pass  a  supporting  law,  re¬ 
quiring  all  banks. to  hold  a  certain  amount 
of  their  reserves  in  these  1  or  2  percent  se¬ 
curities.  That  might  work  in  Russia.  But 
it  would  not  work  long  in  any  country  with  a 
free  economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  4.25  percent  in¬ 
terest  rate  ceiling  has  already  been  broken. 
This  was  done  by  a  congressional  grant  of 
authority  for  the  Treasury  to  sell  some  of  its 
securities  at  a  discount.  Oversimplified,  it 
works  like  this : 

A  bond,  note  or  Treasury  bill  worth  a  face 
value  of  $100  and  bearing  interest  at  3.825 
percent,  is  sold  for  $85.  The  yield  on  the  $85 


is  4.5  percent.  The  Treasury  uses  this  au¬ 
thority  now  in  some  of  its  advance  refunding 
operations. 

For  example,  a  bond  due  to  mature  in  7 
years  is  exchanged  for  a  new  bond  maturing 
in  15  years,  at  a  fractionally  higher  rate  of 
interest.  The  amount  of  the  debt  is  not  in¬ 
creased  by  this  exchange.  The  debt  is  merely 
lengthened.  But  the  Government’s  interest 
costs  are  increased,  frequently  over  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  One  recent  offering  went  to  5.19  per¬ 
cent. 

The  Treasury  is  now  reluctant  to  use  this 
discount  authority  for  two  principal  reasons. 
If  the  Treasury  started  selling  all  its  $100 
bonds  for  $85,  the  impression  would  be  given 
that  the  United  States  was  hard  up.  And  if 
the  bonds  didn’t  sell,  it  would  show  that  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  was  impaired,  and 
the  value  of  the  dollar  was  going  down. 

If  the  Treasury  is  given  authority  to  raise 
long-term  interest  rates  above  4.25  percent, 
there  is  no  plan  to  flood  the  market  with 
such  securities. 


Cancer  Kills  Vet  Leader  McGonegal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  has  taken  a  dedicated 
man  who  served  the  war  veterans  of  his 
country  with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 
Charles  Craig  McGonegal,  64,  a  na¬ 
tional  vice  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and  a  double  amputee,  died  of 
cancer  in  the  Oakland  Veterans  Hospital 
on  January  22,  1950. 

Charlie  McGonegal  was  known 
throughout  veterans  circles  in  the 
United  States  for  the  contribution  he 
made  to  the  welfare  of  the  disabled.  In 
spite  of  the  grave  physical  handicap  of 
the  loss  of  both  arms,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  spirit  and  will  to  win  could 
overcome  such  handicaps. 

During  World  War  II  he  traveled 
widely  to  visit  veterans  hospitals  encour¬ 
aging  amputees  and  demonstrating  to 
them  not  only  the  dexterity  they  could 
achieve  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  appli¬ 
ances  but  imbuing  them  with  his  own 
spirit. 

Charlie  McGonegal  was  a  member  of 
Hayward  Post  68  of  the  American  Legion. 

I  extend  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Review  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  on 
January  22,  1960: 

Cancer  Kills  Vet  Leader  McGonegal 

Charles  Craig  McGonegal,  64,  national  vice 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  and  a 
man  who  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to  bring¬ 
ing  hope  to  other  amputees,  died  of  cancer 
today  at  Oakland  Veterans  Hospital. 

McGonegal,  who  lost  both  hands  in  a 
World  War  I  grenade  explosion,  was  active 
in  local  (Hayward  Post  68),  State,  and  Na¬ 
tional  programs  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
was  a  Republican  candidate  in  1952  for  the 
congressional  seat  won  by  George  P.  Miller. 

Until  his  health  began  to  fail,  following 
an  operation  last  October,  McGonegal  toured 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation  to  help  and 
instruct  amputees. 
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Despite  his  handicap,  McGonegal  learned 
to  drive  a  car,  fly  a  plane,  rode  horses,  swam, 
hunted,  and  bowled. 

“A  cripple  is  someone  who  has  something 
wrong  with  him,  but  fails  to  do  anything 
about  it,”  he  once  said.  “I  have  set  no  goals 
other  than  to  live  a  normal,  useful,  and 
productive  life.” 

Following  World  War  I  he  became  a  trav¬ 
eling  salesman,  then  worked  as  a  trucker  in 
a  lumber  yard,  later  became  postmaster  at 
Bell,  in  southern  California. 

In  recent  years  he  had  been  a  rancher  and 
real  estate  broker,  operating  from  his  Kilkare 
Road  home  in  Sunol. 

He  was  a  member  of  Hayward  Post  68, 
American  Legion,  Disabled  Veterans  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Rotary  Club,  Elks,  and  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pearl,  and  two 
sons,  Caron,  and  Donald. 

Services  are  pending  from  Berkeley  Hills 
Chapel,  1600  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley. 


Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President, 

Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, I960 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Charles  H.  Silver,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
at  the  Catholic  teachers’  breakfast  held 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on  November  8, 
1959.  Mr.  Silver  for  many  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  annual  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation  dinner  and 
is  the  personification  of  the  interested, 
devoted  public  servce  rendered  to  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  who  are  in  the  fore¬ 
front  on  all  civic  matters  and  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  the  broad  and  tol¬ 
erant  view  that  is  displayed  by  thought¬ 
ful  Americans. 

The  address  follows : 

Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President, 

Board  op  ‘Education,  at  the  Catholic 

Teachers  Breakfast,  Waldorf  Astoria, 

November  8,  1959 

The  extremely  personal  nature  of  these 
gatherings  always  makes  me  feel  especially 
privileged  that  you  have  asked  me  to  join 
you.  Our  spiritual  resources  were  never 
more  needed  than  in  these  troubled  hours  of 
doubt  and  fear  when  mankind  is  desperately 
clinging  to  the  faith  that  sustains  us  today 
and  gives  us  hope  for  tomorrow. 

We  have  probed  the  secrets  of  humanity’s 
physical  ailments;  we  have  widened  the  scope 
of  knowledge,  and  conquered  the  limitless 
vastness  of  space  *  *  *  human  beings  live 
longer  and  better  than  ever  before,  but  we 
still  have  much  to  learn  about  how  to  live 
with  each  other.  World  peace  remains  deli¬ 
cately  balanced  on  the  launching  pads  of 
deadly  missiles  while  diplomats  commute 
and  smile  and  talk  of  universal  disarmament. 

We  have  had  a  visit  recently  from  an  emis¬ 
sary  from  abroad  who  has  the  power  to  erase 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  all  people 
including  his  own. 

He  came  on  a  mission  whose  major  mes¬ 
sage  expressed  the  hope  that  all  nations 


disarm.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
really  news  or  just  noise. 

But  all  people  should  weigh  carefully  any 
call  to  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  comes,  for  never 
was  there  greater  need  for  genuine  under¬ 
standing  among  nations  and  among  people 
than  there  is  today. 

This  is  a  time,  indeed,  when  it  is  well  for 
men  of  good  will  to  break  bread  together  in 
communion  with  God.  In  bringing  you  the 
greetings  of  your  board  of  education,  I  am 
only  echoing  the  pride  of  our  entire  com¬ 
munity  in  the  great  work  you  are  doing  to 
mould  the  minds  and  characters  of  our  young 
people. 

I  know  that  your  zeal  and  devotion  as 
teachers  are  enhanced  by  faith.  It  is  with 
such  dedication  to  the  cause  of  learning 
that  we  will  realize  the  plans  put  forth  only 
a  fortnight  ago,  in  the  United  Nations,  for 
a  bill  of  rights  for  youth  proclaiming  that 
“mankind  owes  to  the  child  the  best  it  has 
to  give.” 

If  I  may  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  put  this 
principle  into  practice  immediately.  Many 
Hungarian  children,  14,  15,  and  16  years  of 
age,  were  jailed  following  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  and  are  to  be  executed  Upon 
reaching  their  18th  birthday.  I  have  urged 
that  the  young  people  in  our  secondary 
schools  give  thought  to  participating  in  the 
campaign  of  appeal  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
release  these  children.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  student  councils  of  our  schools  are 
presently  considering  the  appropriate  action 
to  take. 

The  marshalling  of  the  resources  of  the 
world  in  behalf  of  youth  is  the  wish  of  many 
of  our  Nation’s  leaders. 

It  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  desire  ex¬ 
pressed  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Spellman, 
that  America  take  positive  steps  in  a  crusade 
for  the  inculcation  in  our  children  of  higher 
standards  of  juvenile  decency.  They  are  the 
future  brotherhood  of  man.  Their  path  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  largely  in  your 
hands  as  teachers. 

There  are  challenges  on  every  hand  which 
none  but  you,  as  teachers,  can  meet.  I  am 
speaking  not  only  of  the  immense  new  forces 
of  destruction  unleashed  by  science  in  ap¬ 
palling  enormity.  These  manmade  invaders 
of  space  must  eventually  crumble  and  fall 
to  earth. 

We  must  set  the  gaze  of  youth  on  things 
beyond  *  *  *  on  the  changing  stars  in  a 
changeless  space,  and  on  the  ancient  but 
ageless  teachings,  the  time-tested  sources  of 
all  strength. 

We  must  lift  the  minds  of  our  children 
from  the  filth  on  sale  at  the  corner  news¬ 
stand,  from  the  indecency  of  some  current 
literature,  and  the  boldness  of  many  motion 
pictures  and  television  shows.  We  must 
turn  them  toward  standards  of  conduct  that 
stem  from  the  wholesome  family  life  and  a 
strong  moral  heritage. 

Our  public  school  system  is  joined  in  these 
efforts  by  many  nonpublic  schools  in  our 
city.  One  example  of  these  is  the  great 
Catholic  parochial  school  system  of  this  city, 
which  renders  invaluable  service  in  the  cause 
of  education.  Its  13,000  teachers  provide  in¬ 
struction  for  approximately  370,000  children. 
It  would  mean  an  additional  cost  to  the  city 
of  $750  million  for  housing  facilities,  $120 
million  in  annual  operating  expenses,  plus 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries,  if  this  were  a  muncipal  obligation. 

I  think  we  can  salute  this  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  youth  of  our  city. 

Our  struggle  will  continue  to  be  severe, 
taxing  every  resource  of  your  profession. 
The  burden  falls  heaviest  on  you,  the 
teacher,  for  the  greatest  demands  are  made 
upon  our  schools;  but-  you  and  our  schools 
are  equal  to  it. 
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This  is  a  responsibility  which  merits  ade¬ 
quate  compensation.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
at  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  dinner,  I  emphasized  the  need  for  funds 
to  increase  the  rewards  to  teaching.  I  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  Governor  Rockefeller,  the 
mayor  and  other  members  of  the  board  of 
estimate,  and  pointed  out  the  dire  necessity 
for  higher  salaries. 

I  know  that  I  echo  here  the  constant  plea 
of  a  dedicated  profession.  The  dignity  of 
teaching  is  a  potent  factor  in  and  of  itself, 
and  the  justice  of  your  cause  can  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  professional  approach  befitting 
your  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
our  public  officials. 

In  this  age  of  education,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  your  needs  as  we,  in  turn,  ask  you  to 
understand  the  needs  of  our  children,  and  to 
teach  them  to  understand  each  other.  In 
closing,  because  I  have  learned  some  of  the 
precious  maxims  of  your  gospel  from  such 
cherished  friends  as  my  good  neighbor,  Owen 
McGivern,  and  the  inspired  leaders  of  your 
own  organization,  let  me  express  the  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  yet  learn  how  to  live  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  peace,  in  justice,  in  the  way  of  the 
Almighty. 

And,  sharing  in  your  communion,  may  I 
join  you  in  the  hope  that  among  the  words 
of  the  great  teachers  that  are  to  be  embodied 
in  the  bill  of  rights  for  youth,  will  be  these 
that  were  spoken  for  the  ages: 

“Blessed  are  the  meek;  for  they  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth. 

“Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness. 

“Blessed  are  the  merciful. 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 

“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.” 


The  Numbers  Racket:  Resolution  by  In¬ 
terdenominational  Ministers  Meeting 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
motion  that  was  passed  at  the  Interde¬ 
nominational  Ministers  Meeting  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity: 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  12,  1960. 
Dr.  A.  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

Abyssinian  Baptist  Church, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Powell;  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  motion  that  was 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  January  11,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  your  presenting  to  us  the  situation 
and  effects  of  the  numbers  racket  as  it  is 
practiced  in  our  community. 

May  you  lead  the  fight  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Bailey, 

Secretary. 

Motion  Passed  by  the  Interdenominational 

Ministers  Meeting  op  Greater  New  York 

and  Vicinity,  January  11,  1960 

It  was  voted  that: 

1.  As  ministers  we  go  on  record  as  com¬ 
mending  the  Reverend  Dr.  A.  Clayton  Pow¬ 
ell,  Jr.,  Congressman  and  pastor  of  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church,  for  speaking  out 
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against  the  numbers  racket,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  his  stand  at  the  Jeopardy  of  his  life. 

2.  We  help  to  sustain  him  in  the  position 
he  has  taken  by  a  collective  effort  of  preach¬ 
ing  from  our  pulpits,  thus  accelerating  the 
movement  that  he  has  initiated. 

C.  Asapansa-Johnson, 

President. 

Philip  J.  Bailey, 

Secretary. 


The  Estimation  and  Measurement  of 
Hydro  Resources 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  energy  resources  is  a 
topic  of  vital  and  continuing  interest  to 
all  of  us.  We  have  too  frequently  been 
unwilling  to  face  the  problems  of  re¬ 
source  development  realistically  and 
with  vision.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  House  a  paper  recently  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Bruce  Netschert  of  Re¬ 
sources  for  the  Future  to  the  Electric 
Consumers  Information  Committee  at 
their  legislative  workshop  held  here  in 
Washington.  This  study  points  up  the 
lack  of  a  realistic  basis  for  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  our  Nation’s  hydroelectric  po¬ 
tential.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of 
our  study  and  that  of  others  concerned 
with  the  development  of  our  great  nat¬ 
ural  resources  to  their  true  full  potential. 

The  paper  follows: 

The  Estimation  and  Measurement  of 
Hydro  Resources 
(By  Bruce  Netschert) 

My  interest  in  the  subject  I  am  discussing 
this  morning  arose  in  the  course  of  my  work 
at  Resources  for  the  Future  on  the  general 
subject  of  future  energy  supply.  My  specific 
purpose  was  to  derive  an  estimate  of  in¬ 
stalled  hydro  capacity  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1975.  This  work  in  turn  was 
part  of  a  larger  project,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  published  within  the  year  under  the 
title,  “Energy  in  the  American  Economy, 
1850-1975.” 

One  of  the  additional  and  unanticipated 
results  of  miwork  was  a  finding  that  I  have 
chosen  as  the  thesis  of  this  talk:  namely, 
that  the  estimation  and  measurement  of  the 
hydro  potential  in  the  United  States  cur¬ 
rently  lacks  a  systematic  basis  and  clearly 
defined,  unambiguous  terms.  This  finding 
would,  however,  have  little  interest  for  you 
and  would  be  of  no  significance  were  it  not 
for  the  results  of  the  lack.  The  absence  of  a 
clear,  logical  basis  for  estimating  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hydro  potential  has  contributed 
to  a  constant,  serious  underestimation  of  the 
true  extent  of  that  potential. 

Let  me  begin,  in  demonstrating  why  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  so,  by  examining  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  hydro  resource  estimation  and 
measurement  in  the  abstract.  The  logical 
starting  point  for  considering  the  hydro  po¬ 
tential  is  the  definition  of  the  term.  Is  it 
the  total  unutilized  head  and  flow  in  the 
country?  Is  it  all  the  capacity  that  could 
be  installed  at  present  costs?  What  about 
multiple-purposes  aspects?  The  total  unuti¬ 
lized  head  and  flow  is  a  vastly  different  thing 
from  capacity  installable  at  present  costs. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  multipurpose  develop¬ 
ment  may  make  the  difference  between 


whether  a  given  hydro  site  can  or  cannot 
be  developed  at  present  costs.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  any  method  of  estimation 
deal  logically  and  consistently  with  consid¬ 
erations  such  as  these  and  state  clearly  just 
how  they  are  dealt  with. 

There  are  three  elements  that  enter  into 
the  definition  and  measurement  of  the  po¬ 
tential:  (1)  The  actual  head  and  flow  in  the 
streams  of  the  country,  (2)  the  technology 
that  is  available  with  which  to  capture  that 
head  and  flow  in  the  form  of  installed  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  (3)  the  costs  of  so  doing.  The 
first  is,  in  the  larger  sense,  fixed  and  im¬ 
mutable — it  is  what  nature  provides.  The 
other  two,  technology^  and  costs,  apply  not 
only  to  the  first  but  to  each  other.  For 
example,  until  the  advent  of  modern  earth- 
moving  machinery  the  capacity  represented 
by  many  potential  hydro  sites  was  so  costly 
as  to  be  infeasible,  but  with  the  possibility 
of  large  earthfill  dams  this  capacity  became 
economic.  Any  advance  in  technology,  from 
earthmoving  through  dam  design  and  con¬ 
struction  and  facility  design,  construction 
and  operation,  even  to  transmission  prac¬ 
tices,  implies  cost  reduction.  And  con¬ 
versely,  if  one  wishes  to  allow  higher  costs, 
more  expensive  techniques  can  be  considered 
to  make  a  project  feasible.  Perhaps  most 
important  in  the  present  context,  since 
technology  is  undergoing  constant  progress, 
is  the  across-the-board  possibility  that  what 
is  uneconomic  today  may  well  be  economic 
tomorrow.  None  of  this  can  be  ignored  by 
a  logical  system  for  estimating  hydro 
potential. 

The  whole  purpose  of  estimating  hydro 
potential  is  to  get  a  measure  of  what  is 
available  for  possible  future  development. 
Thus  it  is,  in  a  sense,  self  defeating  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  potential  solely  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  economic  here  and  now.  Yet  as  soon 
as  one  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  what  is  pres¬ 
ently  economic  there  is  the  vexing  problem 
of  establishing  a  larger  limit.  This  problem 
cannot  really  be  solved  satisfactorily,  but  at 
least  it  can  be  treated  logically. 

One  way  is  to  use  whatever  cost  limit 
beyond  present  costs  appears  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  in  mind.  One  might  take  the 
limit  to  10  percent  higher  than  present  costs, 
or  25  percent,  or  50  percent,  or  double,  and 
so  on.  The  advantage  is  a  tremendous  gain 
in  clarity  and  conceptual  neatness.  If  one 
says  the  potential  is  X  million  kw,  it  is  then 
understood  by  all  who  see  and  use  this  esti¬ 
mate  exactly  what  the  limiting  criteria  are. 
They  know  what  the  figure  stands  for,  and 
what  the  estimate  means.  The  trouble  is, 
one  has  to  know  the  cost  of  all  conceivable 
undeveloped  capacity. 

Another  way  of  establishing  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  present  costs  is  to  take  as  the  limit 
current  technical  feasibility,  regardless  of 
cost.  Costs  remain  unspecified,  but  .one  has 
laid  out  the  ball  park,  so  to  speak.  This  sec¬ 
ond  approach  toward  going  beyond  what  is 
currently  economic  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  Europe,  and  there  exists  a 
sizable  literature  on  the  subject  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  and  the  World  Power  Conference. 
Whether  one  approves  or  disapproves  of  the 
terminology  employed,  and  even  if  one  has 
doubts  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  syste¬ 
matic  basis  for  estimation  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  this  literature  represents  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  provocative  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hydro  potential  estimation.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  baffled  by  the  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  in  American  technical  journals 
to  this  European  contribution.  Indeed,  it 
■  appears  that  only  the  rare  hydrologist  or 
power  engineer  In  this  country  is  even  aware 
that  it  exists. 

As  an  enlightened  audience  you  may  well 
be  familiar  with  this  European  approach,  but 
it  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
There  are  three  levels  of  hydro  potential. 
The  theoretical  potential  is  that  afforded  by 


the  total  head  and  flow  of  all  streams  in  the 
country.  The  technical  potential  is  the  total 
capacity  that  could  be  Installed,  regardless  of 
cost,  with  current  technology.  The  economic 
potential  is  the  total  capacity  that  could  be 
installed  at  current  costs.  In  all  three  of 
these  potentials  the  capacity  already  in¬ 
stalled  is,  of  course,  included. 

This  system  does  not  eliminate  the  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  of  actual  measurement  of 
hydro  potential,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  appropriate  perspective  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  hydro  potential  that  may  be 
relevant  for  the  long-term  future.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  as  important  advance  toward 
reality  in  assessing  hydro  possibilities. 

So  much  for  the  abstract.  Now  let  us 
turn  to  the  specific  question  of  the  hydro 
potential  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  as 
you  all  know,  only  one  authoritative  esti¬ 
mate,  that  of  the  FPC,  which  is  periodically 
revised.  The  latest  figure,  as  of  January  1, 
1959,  is  121.8  million  kilowatts,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  (I  excuse  the  omission, 
but  I  want  to  make  the  figure  consistent 
with  later  data  I  shall  cite,  and  all  my  work 
was  done  on  a  48-State  basis,  before  those  2 
States  entered  the  Union.)  The  Commission 
labels  its  estimate  “the  hydroelectric  power 
resources”  of  the  United  States,  and  earlier 
in  its  series  of  revisions  commented  on  the 
basis  of  its  figure  as  follows: 

“The  estimates  of  undeveloped  waterpower 
include  projects  on  which  economic  feasi¬ 
bility  has  been  demonstrated,  as  well  as 
projects  at  which  sites  where  physical  con¬ 
ditions  indicate  engineering  feasibility  and 
promise  at  some  time  of  economic  feasi¬ 
bility.  The  estimates  with  respect  to  the 
latter  class  of  projects  are  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  either  by  increase  or  decrease  as  addi¬ 
tional  information  becomes  available  con¬ 
cerning  streamflow,  reservoir  sites,  costs,  and 
other  pertinent  factors.  / 

“The  undeveloped  hydroelectric  power  pic¬ 
ture  is  constantly  changing  as  new  projects 
are  constructed,  and  as  continuing  stud¬ 
ies  *  *  *  uncover  new  potential  projects,  or 
*  *  *  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  mod¬ 
ifications  of  older  plans.  Hence,  estimates 
of  undeveloped  hydroelectric  power  must  be 
revised  from  time  to  time.  *  *  *  Although 
some  of  these  potential  projects  may  *  *  * 
be  found  infeasible  *  •  *  from  physical,  or 
economic,  or  other  standpoints,  the  estimates 
taken  in  the  aggregate  serve  to  indicate, 
from  a  long-range  view,  the  overall  water¬ 
power  potentialities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  waterpower  resources  available  for  pos¬ 
sible  future  development.”  1 

This  is  a  fine  statement  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  fails  to  say  that  the  estimate  is  the 
total  of  individual  site  estimates  from  various 
sources  originally  made  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses.  The  basis  for  some  site  estimates  is 
detailed:  others  are  mere  guesses.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  figure  excludes  sites  of  less  than 
2,500  kilowatt  potential. 

My  criticism  of  the  FPC  in  this  matter  is 
on  two  counts.  If  this  is  what  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  to  work  with,  and  if  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  further  refinement  of  the  data  or  the 
total  estimate  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable, 
the  Commission  is  entitled  to  its  judgment. 
But  the  total  figure  does  not  represent  what 
the  Commission  labels  it,  the  “hydroelectric 
power  resources”  of  this  country.  It  is 
merely  the  total  of  data  available  in  the 
Commission  files:  as  a  measure  of  resources 
it  is  incomplete  however  they  are  defined. 
Yet — and  this  is  the  second  count — why 
should  the  Commission  not  base  its  total  on 
consistent  data?  It  acknowledges  its  inter¬ 
est  and  responsibility  by  publishing  the  esti¬ 
mate.  Why  should  it  not  assume  the  full 
responsibility  and  make  an  estimate  based 


1  Federal  Power  Commission,  "Hydroelec¬ 
tric  Power  Resources  of  the  United  States: 
Developed  and  Undeveloped,  1957,”  p.  19. 
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on  a  survey  conducted  for  that  purpose? 
Let  it  define  hydro  resources  as  it  will,  but 
let  the  estimate  have  a  logical,  consistent 
basis,  and  let  it  be  complete. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  only  available 
estimate  of  this  country’s  hydro  potential 
are  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with 
the  European  approach.  Obviously,  the 
FPC  figure  is  not  at  the  level  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  potential,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be. 
It  goes  beyond  the  economic  potential,  as 
the  FPC  states;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to 
go  the  technical  limit,  and  at  the  indefin¬ 
able  level  at  which  it  rests  its  coverage  is 
incomplete.  That  is,  it  does  not  include 
all  capacity  that  could  be  developed  eco¬ 
nomically  under  present  conditions,  nor  does 
it  include  all  capacity  that  is  technically 
feasible  to  develop. 

I  turn  now  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Commission’s  estimates.  In  the  course  of 
my  work  I  assembled  all  estimates  of  future 
installed  hydro  capacity  for  the  period 
through  1980  that  have  been  published  since 
1948.  Upon  analysis  of  these  estimates  I 
discovered  a  peculiar  thing :  throughout  this 
period  the  majority  of  the  20  estimators 
were  pessimistic  with  respect  to  the  future 
rate  of  growth  in  installed  hydro  capacity. 
In  almost  all  instances  they  underestimated 
the  rate  of  growth  that  has  actually  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  time  they  made  their 
estimate.  What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable 
is  that  this  pessimism  has  persisted  through 
to  the  present.  Even  the  estimates  of  the 
past  2  years  (including  some  made  by  the 
FPC  in  1959)  assume  a  marked  reduction 
from  current  growth  rates  in  the  future. 
The  average  growth  per  year  in  installed 
capacity  from  1946  to  1958  was  5.5  percent; 
the  FPC’s  own  assumed  growth  rates  in  its 
recent  projections  of  installed  capacity  range 
from  a  high  of  4.4  percent  to  a  low  of  3 
percent.  The  inconsistency  in  all  of  this  is 
especially  marked  with  respect  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  growth  rate  as  indicated  by  projects 
underway  and  planned  through  1961.  The 
annual  rate  from  1958  to  1961  is  8  percent, 
yet  the  FPC’s  own  projections  of  future  in¬ 
stalled  capacity  assume  a  growth  rate  after 
1961  of  less  than  3  percent. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  or  holding  up  to  ridicule  past 
estimates  that  have  since  proved  wrong. 
This  is  poor  sport  for  anyone  making  his 
own  projection.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  there  has  been  a  persistent 
tendency  by  the  estimators  to  assume  that 
there  would  be  a  sharp  drop  from  the  then 
current  rate  in  the  future  pace  of  hydro¬ 
installation.  Few  estimates  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  statements  of  the  reasoning  be¬ 
hind  them,  but  the  only  logical  basis  for 
believing  the  pace  of  total  hydrodevelop¬ 
ment  would  decline  (notice,  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  pace  of  public  versus  private  de¬ 
velopment)  would  be  the  expectation  that 
costs,  in  constant-dollar  terms,  would  shortly 
begin  to  rise  in  the  development  of  the 
remaining  sites — and  rise  sharply  enough  to 
severely  curtail  the  pace  of  development. 

Such  an  expectation  is  engendered  by  the 
common  generalization  that  in  the  course  of 
exploitation  of  any  natural  resource,  the 
richest  and  best  resources  are,  by  and  large, 
developed  first.  In  this  instance  it  would 
mean  the  lowest  cost  hydro  capacity.  It 
then  follows  that  successive  additions  to 
capacity  through  development  of  the  re¬ 
maining  resources  would  be  increasingly 
costly.  And,  at  some  point  in  the  sequence, 
the  rise  in  costs  would  begin  to  steepen  as 
the  resource  dregs  were  approached. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well  as  a  generalization, 
but  there  is  no  natural  law  or  statistical  re¬ 
lationship  that  enables  one  to  predict  just 
where  on  the  curve  of  cumulative  resource 
develpoment  costs  will  begin  to  rise  steeply. 
Nevertheless,  several  of  the  estimators  cited 
such  a  steep  cost  rise  as  a  reason  for  expect¬ 


ing  a  slower  future  pace  of  hydro  develop¬ 
ment,  and  one  can  only  infer  that  it  must 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not 
specify  the  basis  of  their  estimates. 

The  incomplete  hydro  resource  figure  of 
the  FPC,  as  the  authoritative  measure,  has 
contributed  to  the  consistent  serious  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  pace  of  future  hydro 
growth  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Commission’s  discussion  of  their 
figure  that  that  agency  is  aware  of  what  it 
means;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  could  be  eventually  devel¬ 
oped,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  FPC  ex¬ 
pects  that  most  of  it  will  be.  But  the  users 
of  the  figure  have  been  misled  by  the  term 
“resources,”  and  regard  it  as  a  measure  of  all 
that  exists — i.e.,  the  potential.  Some  pro¬ 
jections  take  the  development  to  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  FPC’s  current  resource  esti¬ 
mate  (an  estimate  which  was,  by  the  way, 
smaller  in  earlier  years.  It  has  itself  under¬ 
gone  constant  growth,  and  between  1953  and 
1959  alone  grew  by  12  percent) .  If  the  esti¬ 
mators  had  related  their  projections  to  the 
true  potential,  the  percentage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  total  they  were  projecting  would 
have  been  correspondingly  smaller,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  cost  rise  on  resource  grounds 
correspondingly  less.  I  don’t  know  whether 
any  widows  or  orphans  got  hurt  by  this 
chronic  underestimating  of  the  .  future 
growth  of  hydro  capacity,  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  to  the  detriment  of  good  plan¬ 
ning  in  this  field,  whether  by  Government 
or  by  private  industry. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  hydro  resources  of  this  country 
at  the  level  of  the  theoretical  potential.  Of 
course  we  can  never  develop  all,  or  even 
most  of  that  potential,  whatever  it  is;  nor 
can  we  easily  agree  on  a  definition  of  the 
potential  at  any  other  level  that  would 
satisfy  all  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  benefit  from  knowing  the  true  di¬ 
mensions  that  nature  has  provided  in  the 
field  of  hydro  potential.  Just  as  the  the¬ 
oretical  maximum  efficiency  in  the  Carnot 
cycle  provides  a  measure  to  the  mechanical 
engineers  of  where  they  actually  stand  in 
thermal  plant  efficiency,  so  the  theoretical 
hydro  potential  fixes  the  outer  limit  and  a 
measure  of  where  we  actually  stand  in  the 
development  of  our  hydro  resources. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  ultimate  hydro 
development  will  turn  out  to  be  far  greater 
than  any  of  us  dream  at  present,  and  that 
we  need  to  know  the  outer  limit  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  scale  of  possibilities.  Hydro  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  total  generating  capacity,  but  this 
still  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  further 
growth.  I  return  to  the  technology-cost  re¬ 
lationship  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  The 
directions  of  current  technological  progress 
indicate  the  good  probability  that  costs  can 
be  kept  down  and  the  value  of  hydro  ca¬ 
pacity  in  systems  increased. 

There  is  one  technological  advance  that 
deserves  special  mention — pumped  storage. 
The  recent  perfection  of  the  reversible 
pump-turbine  for  hydropowerplants  is,  I 
think,  a  development  of  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  future  of  hydropower. 
Under  the  appropriate  conditions  it  appears 
that  pumped  storage  offers  attractive  sav¬ 
ings  for  peaking  capacity,  and  as  thermal 
units  get  larger  and  the  capital  costs  of 
base-load  capacity  go  up,  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  maintaining  a  high  plant  factor 
should  enhance  that  attractiveness.  Al¬ 
ready  several  large  pumped-storage  projects, 
such  as  that  at  Niagara,  have  been  installed 
or  are- planned.  But  the  truly  startling  im¬ 
plications  involve  the  puniped-storage  unit 
that  shuttles  water  back  and  forth  between 
two  modest-sized  reservoirs  without  using 
any  streamflow.  How  many  million  kilo¬ 
watts  of  economic  hydro  capacity  are  pos¬ 
sible  when  such  capacity  can  be  created 
where  it  does  not  even  exist  in  nature? 
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As  I  see  it,  the  need  and  desirability  of  a 
comprehensive,  systematic  inventory  of  this 
country’s  natural  hydro  potential  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  apparent'.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting,  when  such  work  is  finally  under¬ 
taken,  to  see  how  much  larger  the  true  po¬ 
tential  is  than  the  elastic  figure  that  we 
have  had  to  make  do  with  thus  far.  One 
thing  is,  I  believe,  already  apparent:  Re¬ 
source  limitations  on  further  expansion  of 
this  country’s  hydro  capacity  are  not  yet  in 
sight.  When  limitations  do  appear,  they  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  competing  water 
uses  than  from  the  lack  of  head  and  flow. 


Harlem’s  No.  1  Sickness:  The  Numbers 
Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Jackie  Robinson  from  the  New  York 
Post  of  January  15,  1960: 

Now  that  Manhattan  Borough  President 
Hulan  Jack  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  investigating  his  dealings  with  realtor 
Sidney  Ungar,  there  are  many  who  consider 
the  matter  a  closed  chapter.  Mr.  Jack  is  as 
good  as  out  of  office  and  behind  prison  bars, 
they  say.  It’s  merely  a  question  of  time. 
Yet,  I  submit  that  due  process  of  law  applies 
to  Hulan  Jack  as  much  as  anyone  else,  and 
regardless  of  the  circumstances  he  is  entitled 
to  his  day  in  court. 

Jack  still  stoutly  maintains  his  innocence 
of  any  criminal  wrongdoing,  and  certainly 
he  should  be  allowed  to  defend  himself 
against  the  indictment  before  any  final  ver¬ 
dict  is  rendered.  He  has,  of  course,  already 
given  public  evidence  of  bad  judgment  in 
allowing  Ungar  to  pay  for  the  redecoration 
of  his  apartment,  knowing  Ungar  was  seek¬ 
ing  a  title  I  contract  with  the  city.  And  the 
statement  of  District  Attorney  Hogan — that 
Jack  admitted  the  falsehood  of  his  first 
claim  that  Mrs.  Jack  had  paid  the  bill — is 
damaging  to  public  confidence  in  Jack  as  a 
public  official. 

But  whether  Jack’s  actions  have  consti¬ 
tuted  criminal  acts,  for  which  he  may  be 
liable  for  jail  sentences  and  fines,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  decided.  That  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  proper  courts  of  law.  My  own 
feeling,  still,  is  that  Jack  is  a  man  of  basic 
integrity  who  has  made  a  very  serious  mis¬ 
take.  He  must  now — like  any  other  official — 
be  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  that 
mistake,  as  determined  in  due  course  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

Another  public  figure  from  Harlem  has 
also  been  very  much  in  the  news  these  days. 
Say  what  you  will  about  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  he  very  often  lands 
some  telling  blows  against  injustice,  and  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  no  exception. 

Not  only  has  he  stepped  up  his  continuing 
campaign  for  wider  political  representation 
of  minority  groups  in  New  York’s  govern¬ 
mental  affairs,  but  he  has  launched  a  one- 
man  campaign  against  the  evils  of  what  he 
calls  Harlem’s  No.  1  sickness — the  numbers 
game.  Even  aside  from  the  eye-opening 
revelations  that  Negroes  involved  in  the 
numbers  are  constantly  arrested  and 
harassed  while  white  policy  barons  go  free, 
Powell  launched  an  all-out  war  upon  the 
numbers — no  matter  what  race  is  involved — 
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in  his  sermon  at  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 
last  Sunday.  Said  Reverend  Powell: 

“We  need  to  realize  that  we  as  a  com¬ 
munity  are  sick.  Just  as  narcotics  becomes 
habit  forming  to  the  individual,  so  has  the 
numbers  become  habit  forming  for  about 
50,000  people  in  this  area.  We  need  to  ‘kick 
the  habit.’  Instead  of  the  old  symbol  of 
get-rich-quick,  do-it-the-easy-way,  we  need 
the  new  symbol  of  ‘stand  together’  and  tak¬ 
ing  these  pennies  and  nickels  and  dollars 
that  we  have  been  squandering,  deposit 
them  in  our  banks,  pooling  our  resources  and 
lifting  ourselves  up.” 

Dismissing  reports  that  his  actions  had 
caused  resentment  among  number  runners 
and  players  in  Harlem,  Powell  declared  that 
he  is  more  determined  than  ever  to  pursue 
the  matter,  regardless  of  personal  threats 
or  political  repercussions.  He  charged  that 
numbers  were  pauperizing  Harlem,  and  that 
due  to  the  large  numbers  of  Negroes  arrested 
each  year  in  connection  with  the  racket,  the 
community  is  being  criminalized. 

“It  may  take  some  time,”  he  continued, 
“but  just  think  that  every  day  we  keep  the 
heat  on  the  police  department  and  keep  the 
heat  on  the  bums  that  infest  this  com¬ 
munity — every  week  we  do  this,  we  are 
saving  a  million  to  $2  million.  Just  think 
what  $50  million  in  1  year  could  do  for 
Harlem.” 

I  applaud  Reverend  Powell  on  this  issue, 
and  I  hope  sincerely  that  he  does  conduct  a 
vigorous  and  continuing  campaign  to  rid 
the  community  of  such  criminal  activities, 
no  matter  who  conducts  them.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  Negro  in  public  life  who 
can  arouse  the  support  of  his  followers  in 
the  manner  that  Reverend  Powell  can.  I 
urge  the  Congressman  to  extend  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  leadership  that  is  his  and 
forge  ahead  on  other  fronts  as  well,  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Harlem  community  and 
the  Nation  at  large. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  permission  granted  I  am  insert¬ 
ing  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  an  article  which  appears 
in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald  the  other  day. 

The  article  follows : 

Mileage  in  Reverse 

Minority  Leader  Halleck  may  be  playing 
a  clever  political  game  in  the  House  by  dis¬ 
couraging  Republican  signatures  on  the 
petition  to  discharge  the  civil  rights  bill 
from  the  stalling  Rules  Committee.  But  it 
may  also  prove  to  be  a  dangerous  game.  Its 
obvious  purpose  is  to  embarrass  the  Demo¬ 
crats  by  demonstrating  that,  with  all  their 
numerical  superiority,  they  do  not  control 
the  House  on  issues  of  this  kind.  Everyone 
knows,  however,  that  civil-rights  questions 
split  the  Democratic  Party  wide  open.  The 
more  significant  aspect  of  the  Halleck 
maneuver  is  that  is  it  lending  Republican 
support  to  those  Southern  Democrats  who 
want  to  defeat  civil  rights  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Halleck’s  foot-dragging  Is  more 
curious  because  it  coincides  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  new  civil -rights  plan  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Presumably  the 
best  chance  for  enactment  of  this  measure 


to  have  court  referees  register  voters  who 
have  been  victims  of  discrimination  is  to 
attach  it  to  the  existing  House  and  Senate 
bills  as  an  amendment.  Before  this  can  be 
done,  however,  the  House  bill  must  be 
rescued  from  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  situation  is  not  changed  by  Rules 
Chairman  Howard  W.  Smith’s  belated  call 
for  a  meeting  of  his  committee  on  Monday. 
Obviously  he  is  acting  under  pressure  from 
the  mounting  signatures  on  the  discharge 
petition.  But  no  capitulation  on  his  part 
is  in  sight.  If  the  committee  takes  up  the 
bill,  it  will  doubtless  be  merely  a  delaying 
tactic.  Surely  Republicans  have  as  great  an 
obligation  as  Democrats  to  avoid  further 
obstruction. 

If  Mr.  Halleck  persists  in  his  course,  he 
will  end  by  embarrassing  the  President  and 
his  own  party  much  more  than  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  Vice  President  Nixon  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  it,  and  since  Mr.  Halleck  is 
an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Republican  vice 
presidential  nomination  he  might  find  it 
profitable  to  review  his  own  standing  before 
the  public  in  the  light  of  this  reactionary 
maneuver.  His  support  of  the  obstruction¬ 
ists  is  hurting  the  District  home-rule  peti¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  civil-rights  petition.  If 
there  is  any  political  mileage  in  this,  it  is 
mileage  in  the  wrong  direction. 


One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Rabbi 
Morris  J.  RaphalPs  Prayer  in  Con¬ 
gress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting  when  we  today  commem¬ 
orate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Rabbi  Morris  J.  Raphall’s  de¬ 
livering  the  first  prayer  by  a  Jewish 
minister  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
we  pause  and  reflect  on  the  deep  and 
venerable  roots  of  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  in  American  society. 

This  moment  is  an  especially  appro¬ 
priate  time  because  of  the  various  acts  of 
medieval  intolerance  which  have  lately 
been  manifested  against  Jewish  houses 
of  worship. 

Barbaric  acts  of  anti-Semitism  strike 
at  not  a  particular  isolated  group,  but  at 
all  of  us.  A  democracy  survives  not  in  a 
society  of  an  elite  self-imposed  on 
coteries  of  second-class  citizens,  but  in  a 
society  of  truly  equal  individuals.  It  is 
sober  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are  still  striving  for  that  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  democratic  equality  of  which 
our  forefathers  dreamed.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  its  realization.  The  strug¬ 
gle  for  full  equality  awaits  the  fateful 
decisions  to  be  made  within  these  very 
walls  shortly. 

Rabbi  Raphall  was  an  especially  illus¬ 
trious  minister  of  a  long  and  distin- 
quished  line  of  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun  of  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Raphall  was  called  in  1849  to  this 
famous  congregation  in  New  York  City 
from  Birmingham,  England,  where  he 
had  become  famed  as  the  foremost 


exponent  of  the  Jew  to  the  non-Jew  and 
had  served  to  win  for  Jews  the  battle 
for  equal  political  rights  which  were  as 
yet  denied  them  in  the  British  Empire. 

Rabbi  Raphall’s  fame  as  preacher  and 
scholar  became  quickly  established  in 
America  too,  not  only  among  the  Jewry 
but  also  among  the  Christian  clergy  so 
that  when  the  invitation  to  open  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
a  prayer  came  to  him,  he  had  long  been 
acclaimed  for  his  erudition  and  his  ora¬ 
tory. 

His  prayer  to  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  on  February  1,  1860  in  many  re¬ 
spects  was  prophetic  for  a  nation  shortly 
to  be  torn  asunder  by  civil  war.  Portions 
of  his  prayer  have  signifiance  for  our 
time  too.  He  said  then : 

The  Constitution  and  institutions  of  this 
Republic  prove  to  the  world,  that  men 
created  in  Thine  image  and  obedient  to  Thy 
precepts  are  not  only  capable— fully  capable 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  know  best 
how  to  combine  civil  liberty  with  ready 
obedience  to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with 
warm  zeal  for  religion — absolute  general 
equality  with  sincere  respect  for  individual 
rights. 

And  even  more  significant,  he  ex¬ 
horted  : 

“Let  Thy  grace  guide  them,  so  that  amidst 
the  din  of  conflicting  interests  and  opinions, 
they  may  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  hold 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way — the  way  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  of  equity — that  they  may  speak 
and  act  and  legislate  for  Thy  glory  and  for 
the  happiness  of  our  country;  so  that  from 
North  and  from  South  and  from  East  and 
West,  one  feeling  of  satisfaction  may  attend 
their  labors  while  all  the  people  of  the  land 
joyfully  repeat  the  words  of  Thy  Psalmist: 

“Lo!  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Dr.  Raphall  remained  the  pillar  of 
New  York’s  Jewish  community  until  his 
death  on  June  22,  1868  after  nearly  20 
years  with  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun. 

It  is  good  that  we  commemorate  this 
occasion  and  in  the  light  of  this  facet  of 
history  we  reexamine  our  consciences  so 
we  might  be  strengthened  in  our  resolve 
to  be  just. 


On  the  Understanding  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEM  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  recommend  the  following 
article  from  the  February  1  issue  of  the 
New  Republic: 

A  Primer  on  Inflation 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 

The  President’s  sermon  on  the  economic 
verities  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
prompts  me  to  wonder  what  are  the  econom¬ 
ics  behind  the  platitudes. 

Let  us  start  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
simplest  definition  I  know  of  inflation  la¬ 
bels  it  as  a  period  in  which  prices  con¬ 
tinuously  rise.  Prices,  in  general,  rise  when 
the  total  amount  people  want  to  spend  on 
goods  and  services  is  larger  than  the  sum  of 
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the  price  tags  which  sellers  have  placed  on 
their  merchandise  and  services.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  happy  sellers  Is  to  raise  prices  and 
eliminate  poorer  or  less  eager  buyers  from 
the  competition  for  scarce  goods.  Thrift 
tends  to  slow  or  stop  inflation  because  some 
of  the  possible  buyers  voluntarily  remove 
themselves  from  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  borrowing  adds  to  the  sums  which 
buyers  can  spend  and  promotes  price  in¬ 
creases.  What  Is  true  of  individual  con¬ 
sumers  applies  also  to  other  spending  units, 
including  businessmen,  farmers,  private  in¬ 
stitution,  and  governmental  agencies. 

As  late  as  the  early  1930s,  many  economists 
contemplated  wage  reductions  as  a  means  of 
restraining  inflation.  Since  the  ordinary 
wage  earner  is  the  most  prone  to  spend  a 
large  percentage  of  all  of  his  weekly  income, 
reductions  in  wages  might  well  lead  to  nearly 
equal  reductions  in  spending.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Keynes,  rather  few  conservative 
economists  now  advocate  such  a  policy.  In 
the  world  of  reality,  trade  union  resistance 
would  be  overwhelming  and  the  danger  of 
unemployment  as  a  corollary  of  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  quite  considerable.  There  are  few  left 
to  point  to  the  economic  advantages  of  un¬ 
employment — at  least  in  public. 

More  socially  acceptable  as  a  mode  of 
monetary  limitation  is  credit  contraction. 
Here  the  story  becomes  complicated.  What 
the  economists  calls  money  falls  into  two 
major  categories:  paper  currency  and  metal 
coins,  and  demand  or  checking  deposits  in 
commercial  banks.  Deposits  are  vastly 
more  important  than  currency,  comprising 
some  four  fifths  of  the  total  money  supply. 
They  are  not  only  the  largest,  they  are  also 
the  most  volatile  portion  of  the  money  sup¬ 
ply.  Although  commercial  bankers  bristle 
at  the  imputation,  it  is  they  who  have  most 
to  do  with  this  fluctuation  in  the  money 
supply.  To  understand  their  role,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  loans 
are  made.  Conventionally,  a  commercial 
bank  extends  credit  to  a  borrower  by  giving 
him  a  deposit.  On  this  deposit,  the  bor¬ 
rower  can  draw  by  check  to  pay  his  bills. 
In  short,  the  deposit  is  money.  If  the  bank 
does  not  make  the  loan,  the  money  is  not 
created.  If  when  the  loan  is  repaid,  the 
bank  does  not  make  another  of  the  same 
size,  the  money  supply  contracts.  Loans  ex¬ 
pand  the  money  supply  and  repayments 
shrink  the  money  supply. 

These  expansions  and  contractions  are  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  circumstance  that  American 
banking  is  based  on  fractional  reserve  re¬ 
quirements.  Commercial  banks  need  keep 
no  more  than  about  $1  in  cash  (actually  as 
a  deposit  in  a  Federal  Reserve  bank)  for 
each  $5  in  deposits.  Or,  what  is  the  same 
point,  every  dollar  of  reserve  can  support  $5 
of  deposits,  and  deposits  are  money.  Con¬ 
servative  economic  policy  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  altering  the  size  of  these  reserves 
on  the  assumption  that  larger  or  smaller  re¬ 
serves  lead  to  expansion  or  contraction  of 
loans  and  deposits. 

The  chosen  instruments  of  this  policy  are 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  the  major 
cities  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  Washington,  as 
coordinator  of  national  policy.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  appoints  members  of  the  Board  to  14 
years,  staggered  terms  of  office.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  exercises  important  controls 
over  the  lending  activities  of  the  commercial 
banks  who  belong  to  the  system.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  ability  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  reserves — the  basis  of  the  money  cre¬ 
ating  capacity  of  commercial  banks.  The 
Federal  Reserve’s  three  classic  weapons  are 
variations  in  reserve  requirements,  altera¬ 
tions  in  rediscount  rates,  and  open  market 
operations.  If  commercial  banks  are  di¬ 
rected  to  hold  in  reserve  one  dollar  for  every 
four  instead  of  five  dollars  in  deposits,  they 
can  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  situation 
by  refusing  to  renew  loans  when  they  fall 


due.  This  action  extinguishes  the  deposits 
with  which  the  loans  are  repaid  and  thus 
contracts  the  money  supply.  The  commer¬ 
cial  bank  can  put  itself  into  an  appropriate 
legal  position  in  another  way;  instead  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  deposits  against  which  it  holds 
reserves,  it  can  increase  its  reserves  by  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  this 
action  only  delays  the  inevitable.  When  it 
comes  time  to  pay  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
commercial  bank  can  do  so  only  by  reducing 
the  loans  which  it  makes  to  its  own 
customers. 

Moreover,  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  is  expensive,  for  interest  must  be  paid. 
Constitutionally,  commercial  bankers  delight 
in  interest  paid  to  them  and  abominate  in¬ 
terest  paid  by  them.-MThe  Federal  Reserve 
can  increase  this  detestation  by  raising  the 
charges  it  makes  when  commercial  banks 
borrow  reserves.  These  charges  are  called 
the  rediscount  rate.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
increases  reserve  requirements  and  redis¬ 
count  rates  simultaneously,  the  pressure 
upon  the  commercial  banks  to  contract 
credit  is  verly  considerable.  Commercial 
bankers  transmit  this  pressure  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  by  raising  interest  rates  and  thus 
discouraging  some  borrowers  entirely,  in¬ 
creasing  the  severity  of  the  terms  upon 
which  loans  are  made  and  reducing  the  size 
of  individual  loans.  Businessmen  in  general 
discover  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  borrow 
the  funds  they  require  to  expand  their  in¬ 
ventories  or  even  to  maintain  them  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  in  periods  of  rising  prices.  Small 
loan  companies  which  conduct  their  affairs 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  funds  they  bor¬ 
row  from  commercial  banks  are  compelled  to 
accept  smaller  credits  and  pay  higher  rates 
for  them.  In  turn,  they  reduce  loans  to 
consumers  and  make  them  more  expensive. 
As  the  impact  of  higher  interest  rates  widens, 
home  buyers  face  harsher  mortgage  terms 
and  find  themselves  less  able  to  contemplate 
monthly  payments  in  which  interest  bulks 
large,  automobile  buyers  postpone  purchases, 
and  businessmen  of  all  varieties  curtail  their 
rosier  visions  of  expansion.  In  short,  spend¬ 
ing  dimnishes  and  prices  stabilize  or  fall. 

If  these  weapons  do  not  suffice,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  has  at  its  disposal  a  still  more 
powerful  technique,  open  market  sales  of 
Government  securities.  Of  the  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  Government  securities  in 
its  possession,  the  Federal  Reserve,  acting 
through  its  Open  Market  Committee,  can 
sell  as  much  as  it  pleases,  to  whoever  will 
buy.  These  marketable  securities — a  cate¬ 
gory  quite  different  from  the  savings  bonds 
purchased  by  ordinary  individuals — include 
91 -day  Treasury  bills,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
bonds  of  various  maturities.  By  its  own 
self-denying  ordinance,  the  Federal  Reserve 
customarily  deals  only  in  the  shortest  term 
of  these  securities,  a  policy  usually  called 
“bills  only.”  When  it  sells  these  securities, 
it  reduces  deposits  in  commercial  banks,  for 
the  corporations,  banks,  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  mutual  and  welfare  funds,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  are  the  largest  buyers  of 
the  bonds  pay  for  them  by  check.  The 
money  supply  declines  immediately  because 
of  this  deposit  contraction  and  the  ultimate 
effect  is  still  greater.  The  Federal  Reserve 
can  always  persuade  buyers  to  purchase  by 
reducing  the  price  of  the  securities.  Since 
the  interest  payment  is  not  curtailed  when 
the  price  falls,  purchasers  enjoy  higher 
effective  yields — the  relationship  between 
price  at  purchase  and  annual  interest  pay¬ 
ments — than  before  the  price  reduction.  If 
rational  behavior  in  financial  markets  is  as¬ 
sumed,  there  will  always  be  some  yield  which 
will  induce  possible  purchasers  to  prefer 
Government  securities  to  alternative  uses 
of  their  funds,  including  personal  consump¬ 
tion. 

THE  BANKERS’  PREFERENCE 

In  general,  bankers  and  conservative  econ¬ 
omists  much  prefer  monetary  measures  of 


this  variety  to  alternative  forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention.  For  this  preference, 
there  are  several  reason.  Banks  are  con¬ 
servative  institutions,  and  bankers  cast 
themselves  as  models  of  prudent  behavior, 
not  always  with  adequate  justification.  Con¬ 
servatives  are  happy  when  prudent  men, 
even  Federal  Reserve  central  bankers,  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  privacy  of  dignified  boardrooms, 
are  at  the  financial  helm.  The  whole  opera¬ 
tion  appears  less  like  Government  interfer¬ 
ence  and  more  like  an  extension  of  normal 
business  practice.  Banking  action  is  quick, 
secret,  easily  reversible,  and  free  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  complications.  Finally,  banking  regu¬ 
lation  at  least  appears  to  interfere  least  with 
the  private  decisions  of  individual  consum¬ 
ers  and  businessmen.  Banking  controls 
apparently  refrain  from  singling  out  in¬ 
dividual  industries,  much  less  individual  per¬ 
sons  for  discriminatory  attention.  Commer¬ 
cial  bankers  are  still  left  with  the  task  of 
allocating  credit  among  their  borrowers. 
They  simply  have  less  credit  to  allocate.  If, 
as  intelligent  conservatives  recognize,  Gov¬ 
ernment  action  is  essential  when  either  infla¬ 
tion  or  recession  threatens,  then  banking 
policy  is  by  all  odds  the  least  governmental 
of  Government  actions. 

At  about  this  point  in  the  exposition,  the 
argument  between  liberals  and  conservatives 
begins.  The  major  liberal  criticisms  of  re¬ 
cent  monetary  policy,  carried  out  after  this 
rationale,  conveniently  fall  under  two  head¬ 
ings,  efficacy  and  equity.  Liberals  charge 
that  the  partisans  of  monetary  policy  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  changes  in  financial 
institutions  and  practices  which  have  dimin¬ 
ished  the  impact  of  monetary  policy.  Thirty 
years  ago,  perhaps  even  10  years  ago,  Federal 
Reserve  policy  directly  affected  the  bulk  of 
lending  activity.  For  a  great  many  reasons, 
this  is  much  less  the  case  today.  Since  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditure  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  percentage  of  total  spending  than 
it  used  to  be,  limitation  of  private  spending 
leaves  untouched  a  major  spending  source. 
Interest  costs  mean  much  less  to  a  business¬ 
man  as  a  deterrent  from  borrowing  because 
corporate  taxes  enable  him  to  regard  half 
the  interest  burden  as  a  credit  on  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  Commercial  banks  are  much  less 
important  because  the  larger  corporations 
tend  more  and  more  either  to  handle  their 
own  financing  out  of  accumulated  profits,  or 
to  borrow  from  life  insurance  companies  or 
other  institutional  lenders  instead  of  com¬ 
mercial  banks.  As  the  last  sentence  implies, 
other  financial  institutions — life  insurance 
companies,  savings  and  loan  societies.  Gov¬ 
ernment  lending  -  agencies,  and  mutual 
funds — have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the 
commercial  banks.  None  of  these  lenders,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  is  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  can  affect  directly  only  a  dim¬ 
inishing  percentage  of  potential  lending,  it 
can  contract  total  spending  much  less  than 
it  once  could. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  SMALL  BORROWER 

Moreover — and  this  is  the  second  liberal 
criticism — what  effect  it  does  have  is  only  at 
the  cost  of  grave  inequity.  For  the  brunt  of 
credit  limitation  is  suffered  by  the  borrower 
who  has  no  alternative  to  the  loan  from  a 
commercial  bank.  That  borrower  almost  in¬ 
evitably  is  a  person  or  an  enterprise  of  small 
resources.  As  we  have  said,  the  large  enter¬ 
prise  draws  upon  accumulated  retained 
profits,  or  places  its  securities  with  some  in¬ 
stitutional  investor.  If,  at  worst,-  it  borrows 
from  the  commercial  banks,  it  enjoys  the 
most  favorable  terms.  The  small  borrower’s 
case  is  much  different.  If  he  fails  to  win 
accommodation  from  a  commercial  bank,  he 
must  go  without.  Since  the  small  borrower 
is  likely  to  be  a  poorer  risk,  and  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  trouble  to  handle  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  transaction,  the  burden  of 
monetary  contraction  falls  most  heavily 
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upon  him.  Other  sufferers  are  consumers 
with  low  incomes.  It  is  the  man  whose  in¬ 
come  is  $4,000,  not  his  richer  brother,  who  is 
denied  credit  upon  purchases  of  cars,  re¬ 
frigerators,  or  living  room  suites.  This  is 
not  the  end  of  monetary  policy’s  inequities. 
The  longer  the  time  of  repayment,  the  larger 
is  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  a  loan  paid 
in  interest.  Major  long-term  borrowing 
concentrates  on  construction.  This  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  State  and  local  au¬ 
thorities,  with  no  access  to  Federal  credit, 
can  construct  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and 
other  public  facilities  only  at  sharply  rising 
costs.  When  bond  issues  expand,  more  of 
them  are  rejected  by  voters,  and  the  present 
misallocation  of  resources  between  public 
and  private  uses  Is  aggravated. 

As  many  critics  view  monetary  policy,  it  is 
not  as  effective  as  it  once  was,  and  it  is  more 
and  more  unfair.  The  paradox  appears  to 
be  that  monetary  policy  has  been  just  effec¬ 
tive  enough  to  hamper  growth  and  not  effec¬ 
tive  enough  to  contain  inflationary  forces. 

How  do  recent  events  fit  into  this  simpli¬ 
fied  framework?  Start  with  the  Federal 
budget.  Although  there  is  many  a  slip  be¬ 
tween  the  prediction  and  the  achievement, 
the  President  forecasts  a  budget  surplus  of 
$4.2  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
July  1,  1960,  and  terminates  June  30,  1961. 
Sternly  and  morally,  he  proposes  to  apply 
this  sum  to  the  reduction  of  our  impressive 
$290  billion  national  debt.  Such  a  reduction 
will  save  in  interest  some  $200  million.  Let 
us  dispose  first  of  the  morality  of  budget 
reduction.  In  his  reference  to  “our  chil¬ 
dren’s  inherited  mortgage,”  the  President 
commits  the  logical  fallacy  of  composition, 
of  arguing  that  what  is  true  of  the  parts  of 
a  whole  must  necessarily  be  true  of  the 
whole.  For  an  individual  an  inherited  debt 
is  an  ill,  since  when  he  repays  it,  he  trans¬ 
fers  assets  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  to 
the  creditor. 

But  the  case  of  an  internally  held  Federal 
debt  is  a  great  deal  more  complicated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  owned  by  a  great  many 
individuals — directly  in  the  shape  of  savings 
bonds,  indirectly  in  the  form  of  claims  in 
Institutions  which  themselves  are  owners  of 
Federal  securities,  such  as  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  savings  banks,  and  saving  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations.  Not  only  is  the  debt  widely  held, 
it  is  widely  financed,  through  general  taxa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  who  bears  the  burden  of 
the  debt  depends  upon  who  owns  the  debt 
and  who  pays  the  taxes  which  cover  interest 
and  principal.  Conceivably,  the  owners  of 
the  debt  could  redeem  it  out  of  taxes  they 
themselves  pay,  given  the  appropriate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  debt  and  taxes.  It  is  plain  that 
the  process  involves  essentially  internal 
transfers  of  wealth.  At  its  end,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer,  although 
some  people  within  the  country  may  gain 
and  others  may  lose.  In  any  event,  morality 
is  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 

Nevertheless,  the  size  and  the  character  of 
the  national  debt  do  give  rise  to  genuine, 
technical  problems.  Here  we  must  consider, 
as  illustration,  the  President’s  plea  for  the 
lifting  of  the  4  >4 -percent  ceiling  on  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  of  5  years  or  longer  life,  a  re¬ 
striction  which  he  stigmatizes  as  an  arti¬ 
ficial  barrier  to  proper  debt  management. 
The  Treasury’s  troubles  are  related  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  national  debt  is  in 
short-term  securities.  Approximately  $84 
billion  of  these  securities  will  mature  in 
1960.  In  effect,  the  Treasury  must  find  $84 
billion  of  new  money  to  replace  the  sums 
it  pays  to  the  holders  of  maturing  debt.  As 
a  matter  of  administration,  this  necessity  is 
a  nuisance,  involving  much  unnecessary  ac¬ 
tivity  in  financial  markets.  Worse  than  that, 
the  Treasury’s  large  refunding  operations 
complicate  the  Federal  Reserve’s  tasks  of 
monetary  management.  In  custom  and  in 
practice,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  make 
money  sufficiently  plentiful  in  the  commu¬ 


nity  so  that  the  Treasury  can  sell  Its  new 
securities  issue  without  embarrassment. 
But  this  tradition  may  well  coincide  with  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Reserve  wishes  to 
contract  credit  in  order  to  combat  inflation. 

What  would  the  Treasury  like  to  do?  If 
the  size  of  the  national  debt  were  reduced, 
the  impact  of  Treasury  operations  would  di¬ 
minish.  Even  if  the  size  of  debt  remained 
stable,  improvement  would  occur  if  when 
short-term  securities  fell  due,  the  Treasury 
could  replace  them  with  long-term  bonds. 
Such  a  change  would  decrease  the  number 
of  times  the  Treasury  had  to  resort  to  re¬ 
funding  operations.  But,  asks  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  how  can  this  laudable  goal 
be  attained  or  even  approached  if  nobody 
wants  to  buy  long-term  Government  secu¬ 
rities  for  the  sound  and  sufficient  reason 
that  yields  higher  than  4%  percent  can  be 
earned  on  other  securities,  loans,  or  mort¬ 
gages.  Because  of  this  obsolete  restriction, 
the  Treasury  must  sell  more  and  more  short¬ 
term  securities.  When  it  does  so,  it  forces 
short-term  interest  rates  up  both  for  itself 
and  for  other  borrowers.  As  a  result,  long¬ 
term  rates  are  lower  and  short-term  rates 
are  higher  than  they  would  be,  except  for 
the  distorting  effects  of  the  Treasury’s  oper¬ 
ations. 

On  general  grounds  of  administrative  effi¬ 
ciency  and  even  economic  principle  the 
administration  case  is  good.  Those  who 
argue  with  it  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
Treasury  freedom  as  they  are  eager  to  ac¬ 
complish  another  purpose:  a  general  re¬ 
vision  of  interest-rate  policy.  Critics  of  the 
administration  are  in  effect  proposing  a 
trade — repeal  of  the  interest-rate  ceiling  in 
return  for  looser  credit  policies  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System.  The  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  from  congressional  influence.  Con¬ 
gressional  Democrats  are  convinced,  with 
some  reason,  that  in  recent  years  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  has  forced  interest  rates  too 
high,  intensified  the  difficulties  of  small 
borrowers,  and  created  an  artificial  shortage 
of  funds  for  public  purposes.  The  net  im¬ 
pact  of  these  policies  has  been  inhibit 
growth  and  increase  average  levels  of  un¬ 
employment.  Congressional  reluctance  to 
raise  the  interest  ceiling  is  a  judgment  that 
existing  rates  are  higher  than  they  should 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  society.  If  this  is 
so,  then  allowing  the  Treasury  to  sell  long¬ 
term  securities  is  the  equivalent  of  giving 
the  purchasers  an  undeserved  bonus  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  bonds.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Treasury  sells  short-term  se¬ 
curities,  there  may  come  a  time  when  it 
can  exchange  for  long-term  bonds,  but  at 
lower  interest  rates.  No  doubt  Congress  is 
making  an  economic  judgment  after  an 
awkward,  political  fashion,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  alternative  it  enjoys. 

In  his  message,  the  President  was  con¬ 
cerned  not  alone  with  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,  but  also  with  holding  down  its  size. 
Orthodox  conservative  ideas  on  this  subject 
are  simple  enough.  Private  activity,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  to  be  preferred  to  public  activity 
because  private  activity  registers  individual 
choices  and  preferences  in  a  way  that  the 
clumsier  apparatus  of  Government  cannot 
match.  Private  activity  is  also  more  efficient 
because  it  is  sensitive  to  the  stimulus  of 
private  gain.  Although  in  complex  modern 
societies  government  intervention  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary,  the  necessity  is  a  source 
of  regret  not  of  joy.  If  government  must 
intervene,  let  the  unit  be  as  near  the  voters 
as  possible,  preferably  the  State  or  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  pursuit  of  these  principles,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  has  proposed 
only  timid  programs  of  housing,  school  con¬ 
struction.  and  urban  redevelopment.  In  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  even  puny  objectives,  it  has 
displayed  a  weakness  for  complex  financing 
devices  which  center  in  the  commercial 
banks. 
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WHO  PAYS  THE  CRIPPLING  TAX? 

What  is  a  possible  alternative  position? 
It  is  irresponsible  to  take  the  danger  of 
Inflation  lightly.  But  inflation  is  dangerous 
not  because  of  the  President’s  reason,  that 
"every  American  pays  its  crippling  tax,”  but 
precisely  because  so  many  Americans  do  not 
pay  “its  crippling  tax.”  Any  businessman, 
speculator,  or  worker  whose  remuneration 
advances  more  rapidly  than  prices  increase 
enjoys  a  benefit,  although  he  may  inflict  a 
penalty  on  others  whose  fortune  is  less  good. 
Inflation  afflicts  pensioners,  public  employees, 
teachers,  and  rentiers.  If  unchecked,  it  crip¬ 
ples  incentives  and  distorts  production.  But 
it  is  foolish  not  to  realize  that  one  reason 
inflation  occurrs  is  that  inflation  is  of  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  a  great  many  Americans. 

How  'does  the  budget  affect  the  control 
of  inflation?  A  budget  surplus  diminishes 
total  spending  by  taking  out  of  the  income 
stream  more  money  in  taxes  than  it  returns 
to  that  stream  by  its  own  expenditures. 
Hence  a  budget  surplus  tends  to  be  anti- 
inflationary.  Although  liberals  as  well  as 
conservatives  can  participate  In  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  enthusiasm  for  a  budget  surplus  at 
this  time,  such  endorsement  need  not  pre¬ 
clude  support  of  expenditures  on  a  wide 
range  of  neglected  social  objectives.  Hous¬ 
ing,  schools,  and  medical  services  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  rectification  of  the  imbalance  in 
our  society  between  private  affluence  and 
public  poverty.  Since  private  markets  fail 
to  house  us  adequately,  guard  our  health,  or 
make  our  cities  livable.  Government  action 
is  essential. 

The  logic  and  the  arithmetic  of  the  simul¬ 
taneous  pursuit  of  price  stability  and  social 
progress  amount  to  this:  the  budget  should 
be  more  than  balanced,  and  the  level  of  Fed¬ 
eral  spending  on  social  welfare  should 
sharply  rise.  The  resultant  of  these  two 
forces  is  higher  taxes.  At  the  moment,  in  an 
election  year,  it  would  take  a  courageous 
Congress  to  face  this  fact,  for  the  feelings  is 
still  widespread  that  the  tax  reduction  which 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
Humphrey  urged  through  Congress  in  1954 
created  a  sacred  ceiling  on  the  taxes  that 
the  community  should  pay.  That  assump¬ 
tion  stands  as  a  major  barrier  to  social 
progress. 


A  Resolution  Unanimously  Adopted  by 
the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol¬ 
lows  a  very  excellent  statement  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress: 

A  Resolution  Unanimously  Adopted  by  the 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Whereas  the  members  of  the  Twin  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  runaway  inflation  and  deficit 
spending 'practices  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  areas  that  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  we  feel  the  economy  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  incentive  of  industry  would  be 
materially  enhanced  by  a  tax  reduction  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  consistent  with 
sound  budget  principles;  and 
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Whereas  we  believe  effective  annual  control 
over  Federal  spending  and  debt  is  seriously 
hampered  by  inadequate  congressional  fiscal 
procedure  and  practice,  as  follows: 

1.  Congress  annually  passes  many  seperate 
appropriations  bills  in  a  piecemeal  process 
with  few  being  related  to  the  cost  of  others, 
or  to  total  expenditures,  or  anticipated  reve¬ 
nues,  or  their  effect  on  the  national  debt; 

2.  Congress  in  recent  years  has  avoided 
the  appropriation  process  by  directly  au¬ 
thorizing  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the 
Treasury  and  by  authorizing  contracts  re¬ 
quiring  future  provision  of  funds.  This  type 
of  backdoor  financing  prevents  adequate 
control  of  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees. 

3.  Congress  has  no  procedure  to  set  an¬ 
nual  limits  on  spending.  Its  own  commit¬ 
tee  reports  concede  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
total  annual  spending  as  a  result  of  their 
authorizations  until  the  Budget  Bureau  pub¬ 
lishes  its  review,  after  Congress  has  ad¬ 
journed. 

4.  Congress  has  made  many  appropriations 
without  taking  into  consideration  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  in  prior  years  but  unspent  by  cer¬ 
tain  departments,  branches,  bureaus,  and 
committees; 

5.  Congres  has  apparently  failed  to  scruti¬ 
nize  the  needs,  effectivenes,  purpose,  and  in¬ 
tent  of  departments,  bureaus,  and  commit¬ 
tees  which  in  the  past  have  been  created  to 
answer  a  specific  need  and  which  need  or 
purpose  no  longer  exists; 

6.  Congress  has  apparently  failed  to  com¬ 
pletely  and  thoroughly  analyze  all  depart¬ 
ments,  branches,  bureaus,  and  committees 
and  eliminate  costly  duplication  of  efforts. 

Whereas  we  believe  better  congressional 
procedures  are  essential  to  any  long-term 
and  immediate  Federal  spending:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it  t 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  act  at 
once  to  accomplish  the  following : 

1.  Place  all  expenditure  authorizations  in 
a  single  all-inclusive  plan  and  rerelate  them 
annually  to  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
suring  an  over-all  fiscal  policy  on  spending, 
reduction  of  taxes,  elimination  of  deficit 
spending  and  a  reduction  of  the  Federal 
debt. 

2.  End  practices  of  back-door  financing 
which  circumvent  the  appropriations  process. 

3.  Take  into  consideration  in  appropriating 
funds  for  certain  departments,  branches,  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  committees  the  unspent  funds 
from  prior  appropriations. 

4.  Eliminate  the  departments,  bureaus, 
and  committees  which  are  no  longer  essen¬ 
tial  or  productive. 

5.  Analyze  all  departments,  branches,  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  committees  in  an  effort  to  elim¬ 
inate  costly  duplication  of  efforts. 

Carl  Berg,  President. 

Attest : 

William  Grange,  Secretary. 


Vandalism  to  Houses  of  Worship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  WARLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
express  shock  and  horror  at  the  recent 
outbreak  of  vandalism  to  houses  of 
worship  and  anti-Semitic  feeling. 

This  is  evidence  of  religious  intol¬ 
erance  and  is  shocking  to  every  thinking 
person,  who,  I  feel  certain,  must  be  in¬ 
dignant  over  these  shameful  acts. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  our  citizenry  has 
been  sufficiently  alerted  to  the  serious 
problem  of  combating  bigotry  and  will 
continue  to  be  ready  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  it. 


Six-Percent  Differential  Held  Vital  to 
West-Coast  Shipbuilders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  January  16,  1960, 
issue  of  the  Marine  Digest.  The  edito¬ 
rial,  entitled  “The  Six  Percent,"  relates 
to  the  ship  construction  differential  fa¬ 
voring  west  coast  builders  on  certain 
Federal  Maritime  Board  contracts.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  differential  be  maintained  so 
that  the  west  coast  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
try,  an  important  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  can  continue  to  compete  with  other 
areas.  I  feel  confident  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  western  congressional  dele¬ 
gations  will  be  successful  in  “holding 
the  line." 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  6  Percent 

All  13  Western  States  are  being  asked  to 
join  in  a  combined  effort  on  a  maritime 
matter.  At  stake  is  the  6-percent  construc¬ 
tion  differential  favoring  west  coast  builders 
on  certain  Federal  Maritime  Board  contracts. 

The  differential  was  made  law  in  1936  and 
was  primarily  intended  to  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  constructing  ships  on  the  west  coast; 
costs  made  higher  by  freight  and  labor 
differentials. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Western  States  get 
together  and  fight  for  the  .preservation  of 
the  6-percent  differential.  Shipyard  officials 
have  pointed  out  that  its  loss  will  mean 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  next 
few  years  to  the  economies  of  Western  States. 

Joe  Byington,  of  Puget  Sound  Bridge  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  has  brought  another  point 
into  the  open  in  noting  that  the  6-percent 
clause  applies  only  to  ships  for  west  coast- 
based  steamship  companies  and  which  will 
be  used  in  service  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Byington  points  out  that  of  the  225  ships 
to  be  built  between  now  and  1977,  less  than 
40  will  qualify  for  the  6-percent  differential. 

Byington  has  told  the  newly  formed  West¬ 
ern  Shipbuilding  Conference  that  holding 
the  differential  is  not  enough.  The  West 
should  have  more  of  the  overall  total. 

Western  congressional  delegations  should 
waste  no  time  getting  together  to  fight  the 
current  effort  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  interests 
to  remove  the  differential,  and,  if  possible, 
to  expand  its  application  to  a  larger  area. 
The  future  of  west  coast  shipbuilding  de¬ 
pends  on  the  success  of  such  a  flight. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  the  Western  Ship¬ 
building  Conference  has  the  opportunity  to 
perform  a  far  more  valuable  service.  One 
of  its  jobs  will  be  to  put  together  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  thousands  of  items  that  go 
Into  a  ship  so  that  congressional  committees 
can  be  shown  why  and  where  western  yards 
are  at  an  honest  disadvantage. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Government  can  go 
on  and  on  maintaining  the  shipbuilding 
differential.  There  is  a  growing  demand  in 
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America  to  do  away  with  subsidies  to  special 
groups,  be  they  farm,  airlines,  ships,  or  pub¬ 
lishing.  Business  under  special  dispensation 
in  the  long  run,  is  not  healthy  business. 

The  Western  Shipbuilding  Conference 
could  do  a  great  service  to  its  members  if  it 
can  pinpoint  the  differences  and  start  action 
to  eliminate  them  so  that  west  coast  yards 
can  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  eastern 
yards. 

This  may  mean  changes  in  freight  rates 
and  increases  in  labor  production  to  offset 
wage  increases.  It  very  well  could  mean 
attracting  supplier  industries  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  markets  of  the  West  so  that  parts  and 
supplies  need  not  be  shipped  long  distances. 

Right  now,  all  in  the  West  should  join  the 
fight  to  hold  the  line. 


Civil  Rights 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O’HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27, 1960 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  an  hour’s  time  and  yet 
I  can  say  all  that  would  cover  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  few  sentences  and  still  could 
not  exhaust  the  subject  if  I  spoke  for 
many  days.  The  laws  of  human  de¬ 
portment  and  our  relationship  to  our 
Maker  and  our  fellow  man  are  set  forth 
in  a  relatively  few  sentences  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  countless  millions 
of  words  written  and  spoken  in  many 
generations  have  given  them  a  richness 
of  interpretation  and  of  understanding 
adaptation  to  changing  conditions  as 
mankind  ascends,  ever  higher,  in  the 
climb  to  the  mountain’s  top. 

And  so  I  could  say  briefly  that  if  we 
believe  in  our  democracy — and  with  us 
our  Constitution  is  a  sacred  document 
of  political  faith  and  not  an  instrument 
of  mockery — we  cannot  hide  behind  a 
fence  of  excuses  when  the  signing  of  a 
discharge  petition  means  the  opening  of 
the  way  for  millions  of  our  fellow  Amer¬ 
icans  to  come  into  full  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  right  of  participa¬ 
tion  as  electors  in  a  government  of,  for, 
and  by  all  the  people. 

Unless  the  discharge  petition  reaches 
the  required  number  of  signatures,  civil 
rights  legislation  is  doomed,  and  any 
Member  of  this  body,  Democrat  or  Re¬ 
publican,  who  refuses  to  sign  the  peti¬ 
tion  must  individually  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  being  party  to  a  conspiracy  to 
continue  to  hold  in  political  bondage  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  fellow  Americans,  ^t  is  that 
simple. 

I  seek  to  be  charitable  with  all  my  col¬ 
leagues,  as  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  be 
charitable  with  me.  I  wish.  Mi-.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  my  colleagues  from  the  North 
who  have  not  as  yet  signed  the  discharge 
petition  would  counsel  with  their  con¬ 
sciences.  Yes,  there  may  be  a  political 
expediency  in  withholding  their  signa¬ 
tures,  saying  the  responsibility  is  upon 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Demo- 
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cratic  Party  is  in  the  majority  in  num¬ 
bers  in  this  Chamber;  but  to  their  own 
conscience  that  cannot  be  satisfying. 
They  know  that  on  the  Rules  Committee 
are  all  of  the  Republican  members  of 
that  committee  joined  with  two  Demo¬ 
crats,  two  Democrats  from  the  South,  to 
keep  bottled  up  the  legislation  that  de¬ 
cency  demands  and  that  our  security  in 
a  troubled  world  demands.  These  col¬ 
leagues  of  mine  on  the  other  side  who 
have  not  signed  the  petition  know  that 
that  is  a  fact,  but  I  suppose  with  a  sense 
of  political  expediency,  thinking  that  the 
responsibility  can  be  thrown  onto  the 
Democratic  side,  they  are  withholding 
their  signatures.  This  may  be  a  par¬ 
tisan  advantage,  according  to  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  some,  but  in  good  conscience 
no  advantage  is  worth  the  price  of  con¬ 
tinuing  on  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  chains  of  political  bondage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  in  the  81st 
Congress  I  was  on  the  committee  that 
wrote  a  housing  bill  and  my  heart  was  in 
the  enactment  of  that  great  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation.  The  vote  we  knew  would  be 
very  close,  and  many  felt  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  antisegregation  amendment 
would  doom  the  measure.  The  leader¬ 
ship  regarded  the  amendment  as  a  device 
to  kill  the  bill. 

There  was  a  teller  vote.  I  saw  some  of 
my  liberal  colleagues  from  the  North, 
just  as  sincere  in  their  opposition  to 
segregation  as  I  am,  line  up  and  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  save  as  they 
felt  the  housing  bill  that  meant  so  much 
to  all  our  people  in  that  period  of  critical 
housing  shortage.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated  by  one  vote.  Had  it  earned,  pos¬ 
sibly  I  would  have  borne  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  having  killed  that  great  housing 
bill.  But  I  could  not  have  lived  with 
myself  unless  I  had  done  as  I  did.  Each 
man  must  make  his  own  decisions,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  this  body  always  they 
are  honest  decisions,  varying  with  differ¬ 
ent  philosophies  and  different  ap¬ 
proaches.  I  happen  to  believe  that  no 
material  advantage  is  worth  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  moral  principle. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  a 
brilliant  and  distinguished  colleague  of 
mine,  a  Republican  from  Illinois,  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Margaret  Stitt  Church,  say 
that  she  had  signed  the  discharge  peti¬ 
tion,  and  she  did  it,  I  know,  because  of 
her  conscience.  She  was  not  thinking 
as  a  Republican  when  she  signed  the 
petition  nor  was  I  thinking  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat  when  I  signed  the  petition.  You 
cannot  duck  conscience  in  a  pool  of  par¬ 
tisan  waters.  You  cannot  play  politics 
with  morals.  I  hope  that  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  North  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  sincerely  believe  in  civil 
rights  and  who  believe  that  everyone  of 
our  Americans  should  have  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  regardless  of  any  polit¬ 
ical  expediency  and  regardless  of  any 
whispered  counsel  from  their  leadership 
will  come  and  sign  this  petition. 

Now  I  am  not  judging  our  Democrats 
from  the  South.  It  is  not  given  to  me 
to  judge  any  of  my  colleagues.  They 
at  least  are  consistent.  They  realize 
they  are  standing  for  a  dying  order.  An 


order  that  has  gone  and  will  never  re¬ 
turn.  But  they  are  still  standing  for 
it,  on  the  fringe  of  a  lost  battlefield. 
When  we  had  civil  rights  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  it 
was  late  in  July,  I  think,  a  beautiful 
summer  day.  Summer  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  its  enrapturement.  Yet,  my 
friends,  summer  than  had  been  on  the 
path  of  death  for  more  than  -a  month. 
Although  everything  spoke  of  summer,  it 
was  a  dying  and  not  a  borning  summer. 
Summer  was  on  its  way  out.  That  is 
how  it  is  with  the  changing  order  now. 
So  my  southern  colleagues  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  hypocrisy  or  insincerity  when 
they  are  fighting  this  legislation  which 
will  hasten  the  coming  to  the  South 
of  a  new  order  and  which,  when  the 
dread  of  a  change  from  the  status  quo 
is  gone,  the  South  will  find  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  order. 

But  what  about  my  colleagues  from 
the  North  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
equality  of  the  races  and  who  yet  are 
taking  this  legislation  down  to  certain 
death  and  because  of  a  certain  weird 
calculation  of  political  expediency  are 
withholding  their  names  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  petition?  Everyone  knows  the 
condition  in  this  House.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Democratic  Party  elected 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  everyone  knows  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  leadership  outnumbered,  formed  a 
coalition  with  certain  Democrats.  These 
Democrats  from  the  South  had  some¬ 
thing  they  were  interested  in  and  the 
Republicans  of  the  North  agreed  to  play 
in  partnership  with  them.  The  price 
exacted  from  the  Republican  leadership 
was  aid  in  defeating  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  condition  here.  I 
do  not  imagine  anyone  in  the  country 
is  much  fooled.  Pour  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rules  Committee  joined  up 
with  2  southern  Democratic  Members 
to  keep  civil  rights  legislation  bottled  up 
in  the  Rules  Committee  is  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  any  civics  teacher  in  any  high 
school  would  be  ashamed  of  any  pupil 
who  missed  the  point. 

Mi’.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  gladly 
yield  to  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend,  states  that  four  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  to  kill  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  vote  on  it  yet 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules;  is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  my  inadequacy  in  handling 
the  English  language  caused  me  to  be 
misunderstood  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league.  Would  the  gentleman  say  there 
are  any  Republican  Members  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  who  have  shown 
any  interest  at  all  in  voting  out  this 
bill?  Will  he  give  me  the  name  of  one 
Member? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  I  think  the  only  way  you 
can  know  the  truth  is  to  have  the  major¬ 
ity  party  bring  the  matter  up  for  a  vote 
so  that  that  could  be  determined.  I  do 


not  believe  that  we,  as  responsible  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  important  body,  can  go  on 
the  basis  of  guesswork. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right — there  should  not  be 
any  guesswork  about  it.  But  where  I 
find  a  great  moral  issue  involved  and 
find  on  one  side  four  Members,  and  they 
are  Republicans  and  they  are  from  the 
North,  standing  up  like  a  stone  wall  with 
two  southern  Democrats  and  not  mov¬ 
ing — I  do  not  think  I  have  to  resort  to 
any  guesswork. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  may  request  a  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Committee  at  any  time.  Certain  Demo¬ 
cratic  Members  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  that  meeting.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  have  it,  but  if  just  one  of 
the  Republicans  joined  with  them  in 
that  request  they  could  have  a  meeting, 
but  as  long  as  they  are  not  able  to  get 
one  Republican,  a  meeting  cannot  go 
forward.  If  three  or  four  Members 
would  indicate  that  they  would  come  to 
that  meeting,  the  Democrat  Members 
have  already  indicated  that  they  are 
happy  to  join  them.  But  until  their 
Republican  friends  do  that,  there  is 
nothing  to  happen  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
1/66 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield.  I  am  looking  for  some  logic 
on  your  side. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes;  and  I  will 
spell  it  out  to  you.  I  am  looking  for 
some  logic  on  your  side  other  than  the 
political  maneuvering  that  is  going  on 
here  today.  You  made  this  statement: 
The  Rules  Committee  has  four  Repub¬ 
licans  voting  with  two  Democrats,  and 
they  could  get  this  legislation  out. 
Earlier  in  your  remarks,  and  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  for  it,  you  said  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  majority  party  to  bring 
about  this  legislation.  My  question  is 
this:  Do  you  feel  that  six  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  on  the  Rules  Committee 
are  not  in  favor  of  bringing  out  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  feeling  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  what  one  may  have  when  he  sees 
something  just  as  plain  as  one’s  hand 
before  one’s  eyes.  I  see  on  the  Rules 
Committee  four  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  joined  up  against  the  solid 
northern  Democratic  membership  of 
that  Committee.  I  know  that  if  one  of 
the  four  Republicans  budged  we  would 
have  this  legislation  out. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  wondering, 
then,  if  there  is  involved  in  your  com¬ 
ment  a  criticism  of  the  other  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee?  If 
the  leadership  is  in  favor  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  why  could  they  not  make  a  change 
in  the  personnel  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  within 
their  power  to  do?  In  other  words,  when 
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this  Congress  was  organized  in  January, 
the  members  of  the  various  committees 
were  drafted  and  approved  by  the  lead¬ 
erships  on  both  sides.  If  this  matter  is 
as  desperate  as  many  think  it  is  and  it 
is  bogged  down  and  we  are  having  all 
this  controversy,  if  the  Democratic  lead¬ 
ership  is  genuinely  interested  in  getting 
this  out  without  making  a  political  foot¬ 
ball  out  of  it,  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
Democratic  leadership  could  make  a 
change  in  the  Democratic  membership 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  My  friend, 
let  me  say  this.  I  was  seeking  to  sym¬ 
pathize.  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  Re¬ 
publican  colleagues  from  the  North  put 
on  the  rack  by  their  own  leadership.  It 
will  be  hard  for  them  to  explain.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman.  Has  he  signed  the 
discharge  petition? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  signed  the  discharge 
petition  as  I  stated  before. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised.  While  there  is  no  one  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  who  is  more  loyal  to  his 
party,  and  we  all  recognize  his  ability, 
I  have  observed  that  on  moral  issues  like 
this  he  votes  with  his  conscience. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  statement  that  he  just  made 
because  that  is  the  basis  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  determined  and  not  on  a 
political  basis. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  last  remark 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  think 
is  illustrative  of  the  type  of  argument 
which  has  obstructed  us  very  much. 

He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  or  anybody 
else  in  the  House  does  that  to  change  the 
members  of  a  committee  at  this  time  in 
this  session  would  be  simply  asking  for 
the  impossible.  We  also  know  that  ac¬ 
tually  it  was  a  question,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said, 
a  question  of  the  individual.  Four  of 
them  we  know  honestly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  do  not  want  a  civil  rights  bill. 
Four  of  the  Democrats  have  said  openly 
they  want  one  and  would  vote  for  it. 
Four  members  on  the  Republican  side 
have  said  they  would  support  the  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  arithmetic  then.  Why  will  not 
the  four  Republican  members  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  for  civil  rights  join  with  the 
four  Democratic  members  who  are  for 
civil  rights  and  get  the  bill  out?  Why 
can  we  not  argue  it  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather  than  of  partisanship?  Let  the 
four  Republican  members  who  said  they 
are  for  civil  rights  show  it  by  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  After  I  have 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates],  I  promised  him  I  would 
yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  a  statement  to 
make.  May  I  make  my  statement? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  very 
much  appreciate  my  friend  and  col¬ 
league  joining  me  in  the  well. 


Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his  excellent 
statement  this  afternoon. 

The  debate  this  afternoon  is  a  most 
important  one  in  making  clear  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  field  of  hu¬ 
man  welfare  and  civil  rights.  Of  late, 
the  Republican  Party  has  professed  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  little  man  and 
of  minority  groups.  Its  members  are 
loud  and  strong  in  their  profession  of 
advocacy  of  the  civil  rights  program; 
but  there  is  little  action  to  support  their 
protestations.  They  are  now  continu¬ 
ing  the  record  they  have  made  over  the 
years,  and  they  cannot  deny  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  record 
shows  it  was  the  Democratic  Party 
through  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
which  first  gave  impetus  to  the  hopes  of 
the  minority  groups  in  America.  Their 
programs  brought  a  social  revolution 
which  changed  the  people’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  government. 

As  explained  by  Republican  editor 
William  Allen  White,  the  victory  of  the 
Democrats  indicated  a  firm  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  use  gov¬ 
ernment  as  an  agency  of  human 
welfare. 

Under  this  concept,  the  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  used  by  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministrations  to  assure  the  American 
people  of  the  right  to  a  useful  and 
remunerative  job;  of  the  right  to  earn 
enough  to  provide  adequate  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  recreation;  of  the  right  of  every 
farmer  to  raise  and  sell  his  products  at 
a  return  which  would  give  him  and  his 
family  a  decent  living;  of  the  right  of 
every  businessman  to  trade  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freedom  from  unfair1  competi¬ 
tion  and  domination  by  monopolies;  of 
the  right  to  a  decent  home;  of  the  right 
to  adequate  medical  care  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health; 
of  the  right  to  a  good  education  for  their 
children;  and  of  the  right  to  adequate 
protection  from  the  economic  fears  of 
old  age,  sickness,  accident,  and 
unemployment. 

Taking  action  to  achieve  these  goals, 
the  Democratic  Party  initiated  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  minimum  wage  law;  for  a  full 
employment  law;  for  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill;  for  raising  health  stand¬ 
ards  through  adequate  medical  care;  for 
good  housing,  including  public  housing; 
for  a  farm  bill  that  would  permit  farm¬ 
ers  to  live  in  decency;  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  for  social  security. 

And  all  this  time  what  were  the  Re¬ 
publicans  doing?  They  were  opposing 
every  single  one  of  the  New  Deal 
measures.  The  record  shows  that  all 
the  social  reforms  which  are  recognized 
today  as  being  an  essential  part  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  were  enacted  into 
law  in  spite  of — not  because  of — the  Re¬ 
publican  Party. 

Why  did  they  oppose  such  reforms? 
They  said  they  were  socialistic. 

Socialistic;  Not  to  all  Republicans. 
The  Democratic  program  was  not  social¬ 
istic  to  Dr.  Charming  H.  Tobias,  for 
example,  who  at  the  time  was  an  inde¬ 
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pendent  Republican.  He  said  that  he 
proposed  to  support  President  Roosevelt 
in  1944  “because  his  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  generally  progressive 
course  he  has  followed  for  the  past  12 
years  have  vested  the  common  man  of 
every  race,  creed,  and  color  with  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  inspired  him  with  a  hope  that 
he  has  never  known  before.” 

Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  after  looking  care¬ 
fully  at  the  record,  was  convinced 
“without  the  slightest  doubt  that  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  has  done  more  for  the 
uplift  and  progress  of  the  American 
Negro  than  any  President  since  Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

And  with  respect  to  President  Truman, 
Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall — one  of  the 
most  respected  attorneys  in  Washing¬ 
ton — had  this  to  say  in  a  radio  interview 
when  he  was  asked  about  possible  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  in  the  last  presiden¬ 
tial  election: 

The  candidate  that  gets  nearest  to  Harry 
S.  Truman  will  more  than  likely  get  the 
votes  of  the  people  who  believe  in  civil 
rights.  That’s  my  belief. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  would  so  express  themselves. 
The  rise  of  the  average  American  under 
the  Roosevelt  reforms  was  unbelievable. 
Knowing  that  there  could  be  no  true 
freedom  unless  there  is  freedom  from 
want,  the  New  Deal  of  the  Democratic 
Party  set  about  first  the  elimination  of 
the  ravaging  effects  of  poverty,  and 
bringing  a  dignity  to  the  forgotten  man 
that  he  never  before  enjoyed.  Both  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  him 
a  recognition  and  the  feeling  that  he  was 
a  necessary  part  pf  the  community — that 
he  belonged. 

And  as  for  Harry  Truman,  he  became 
the  symbol  of  progress  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  It  was  he  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  commission  to  study  the 
complex  problems  of  assuring  every  citi¬ 
zen’s  constitutional  rights.  It  was  he 
who  fathered  the  greatest  all-round 
legislative  program  in  the  field  of  civil 
and  constitutional  rights  this  country 
has  ever  known. 

Yes,  and  it  was  he  who  stayed  by  that 
program  right  through  the  1948  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  and  right  through  the 
election,  even  though  he  knew  it  might 
split  his  own  party  and  cost  him  the 
Presidency.  And  year  after  year  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  kept  urging  his  program 
on  the  Congress. 

Just  compare  President  Truman’s  ac¬ 
tions  with  those  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration.  Under  President  Truman  the 
Federal  Government  stood  squarely  be¬ 
hind  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals.  Shortly  before  he  left  office 
he  stated  his  view  of  the  responsibility 
of  Federal  Government  in  this  field. 

X  am  not  one  of  those — 

He  said — 

who  feel  that  we  can  leave  these  matters  up 
to  the  States  alone, .or  that  we  can  rely  solely 
upon  the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will.  *  •  * 
The  full  force  and  power  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  stand  behind  the  protection 
of  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution. 

I  was  in  the  81st  Congress  when  the 
civil  rights  bills  were  filed  to  implement 
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the  civil  rights  program,  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  President  Truman’s  Commission. 
They  might  have  been  passed  if  the 
northern  Democrats  had  received  the  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  the  opposition  of 
the  northern  Republicans.  But  because 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  chose  to  work  with  reactionary 
Democrats  from  the  South,  the  bills  were 
defeated 

For  example,  I  remember  very  well  the 
fight  on  an  FEPC  bill  in  1950  because 
I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  After 
months  of  maneuvering  the  bill  finally 
came  to  the  floor  on  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day,  February  22d.  The  southern  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  opposed  the  bill  fought  it 
with  the  only  filibuster  that  the  House 
knows,  quorum  calls  and  roll  calls.  Even 
though  the  bill  had  been  made  the  leg¬ 
islative  business  of  the  day,  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  reading  of  Washington’s 
address,  which  is  always  done  on  his 
birthday,  Congressman  Cox  of  Georgia 
got  up  and  moved  that  the  House  ad¬ 
journ  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washington.  Time  after  time 
that  day  I  watched  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  walk  off  the  floor  so  that  a 
quorum  call  could  be  made  by  a  south¬ 
ern  Member*  A  quorum  call  takes  40 
minutes.  There  were  about  10  of  them. 

We  got  a  vote  on  FEPC  at  3  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  Those  of  us  who  favored 
the  strong  bill,  watched  with  dismay 
when  a  substitute  bill  which  took  away 
all  the  enforcement  powers  of  FEPC  was 
offered.  Was  it  offered  by  a  southern 
Democrat?  It  was  not.  It  was  offered 
by  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  the  Republicans  approved  it.  On 
that  vote,  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
voted  against  the  substitute  bill.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
for  it. 

In  all  the  legislative  battles  when 
southern  Democrats  have  fought  civil - 
rights  measures,  it  was  the  northern 
Democrats,  rather  than  the  Republicans, 
who  led  the  fight  against  them.  A  few 
years  ago  Congressman  Winstead,  of 
Mississippi,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  which  gave  the 
right  to  every  inductee  to  serve  in  a 
segregated  outfit,  if  he  chose.  That 
amendment,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  was 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be¬ 
cause  of  a  magnificent  speech  by  Con¬ 
gressman  William  L.  Dawson,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  delivered  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  strike  it  out  filed  by  another  Demo¬ 
crat,  Congressman  Price,  of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Dawson,  a  Democrat,  is  the 
first  Negro  chairman  of  a  major  con¬ 
gressional  committee  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation. 

Nor  is  Congressman  Dawson  the  only 
member  of  the  Negro  race  in  Congress. 
Three  other  Negro  Members  grace  these 
Halls — and  all  are  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  None  are  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  fought  public  housing;  it  has 
fought  the  minimum  wage  law  and  sub¬ 
sequent  increases;  it  has  fought  social 
security  and  increased  coverage  and 
benefits;  it  has  fought  unemployment 


compensation;  it  has  fought  appropria¬ 
tions  for  health  measures  and  hospitals; 
it  has  fought  FEPC;  it  has  fought  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education.  It  has  fought  all 
progressive  legislation. 

But  now  the  Republicans  say  forget 
the  past.  We  have  a  new  Republican 
Party.  We  are  now  the  party  of  Eisen¬ 
hower.  We  are  “modern  Republicans.” 
Forget  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  did  little,  to  help  the  average  man 
when  it  was  in  power.  Forget  that  the 
Republican  Party  fought  all  measures 
for  the  people.  Forget  that  it  is  the  party 
of  big  business.  This  is  a  new  party, 
say  the  Republicans. 

Well,  former  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
was  once  asked  the  question:  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  do  the  people  where  you  come  from 
say  a  hen  lays  or  a  hen  lies?”  Mr. 
Coolidge  replied:  “The  people  where  I 
come  from,  sir,  lift  her  up  to  see.” 

Let  us  lift  up  the  hen  and  take  a 
look  at  the  new  Republican  Party. 
What  has  the  President  done  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights?  In  contrast  to  the 
fighting  leadership  given  to  the  civil 
rights  program  by  Harry  Truman, 
President  Eisenhower  has  done  little  or 
nothing.  During  the  first  3  years  of  his 
administration  he  presented  no  civil 
rights  program  at  all  to  the  Congress. 
And  when  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  1954,  regarding 
school  desegregation  cases,  did  the 
President  hail  the  decision?  Did  he 
take  steps  to  implement  or  encourage 
communities  to  carry  it  out?  He  did 
not.  He  has  not  to  this  day  declared 
that  he  favors  that  decision.  He  has 
not  declared  at  any  time  that  he  favors 
the  elimination  of  segregated  schools. 

Did  President  Eisenhower  include 
FEPC  in  his  program?  He  did  not.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  is  opposed 
to  FEPC.  A  few  years  ago  when  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Mitchell  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee  that  he  favored  a 
strong  FEPC  with  enforcement  provi¬ 
sions,  the  President  declared  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Mitchell  was  entitled  to  his  opin¬ 
ion.  As  far  as  he,  the  President,  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  agree  with  him. 

A  civil  rights  bill  was  passed  a  few 
years  ago,  the  first  one  in  80  years.  It 
was  a  democratic  Congress  which  passed 
it  and  it  is  true  that  many  Republi¬ 
cans  helped  by  voting  for  the  bill.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  bill  that  was  passed 
had  the  support  of  the  administration. 
Passage  of  that  bill  established  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  obtain  passage  of  civil 
rights  measures,  Republicans  must  join 
with  Democrats  in  supporting  the  legis¬ 
lation.  And  Republicans  helped  pass 
that  bill. 

Why,  then,  should  they  now  refuse  to 
take  similar  action  on  the  pending  bill? 
It  is  a  moderate  bill.  They  have  no 
reason  to  oppose  it.  Why  do  they  not 
join  with  Northern  Democrats  in  sign¬ 
ing  the  discharge  petition  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered  by  the  Congress? 
Why  does  the  minority  leader  draw 
himself  up  in  parliamentary  dignity  and 
declare  that  he  favors  orderly  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  bill  and  that  “this  is  a 
Democratic  Congress.  The  Democrats 
have  the  responsibility  for  enacting  the 
bill.”  He  knows  very  well  that  the 


Democratic  Party,  being  a  national 
party,  and  having  Members  from  the 
South,  will  find  a  number  of  Democrats' 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  bill.  That  same 
attitude  prevails  among  Republican 
Members  from  the  South  and  from  the 
border  States  as  can  clearly  be  disclosed 
by  an  examination  of  the  voting  records 
of  Members  from  such  States.  But  Re¬ 
publicans  from  Northern  States  have  no 
reason  to  act  like  their  southern  broth¬ 
ers.  The  Republicans  from  the  North 
are  not  bound  by  southern  prejudices 
and  customs  on  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  a  few  days  the  Republican  Party 
will  Represent  itself  as  the  party  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  in  speeches  and  banquets 
all  over  the  United  States,  made  and 
held  to  celebrate  the  martyred  Presi¬ 
dent’s  birthday,  but  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
procrastinating  on  the  civil  rights  bill  he 
would  abjure  his  party  membership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  is  clear. 
Almost  without  exception.  Democrats 
from  the  North  have  signed  the  discharge 
petition  to  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to 
the  floor.  Almost  without  exception,  Re¬ 
publicans  have  refused  to  sign  it.  They 
will  make  excuses,  but  they  cannot  gain¬ 
say  their  record.  Let  them,  if  they  can, 
henceforth  go  to  the  people  and  state 
again  that  they  favor  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  face  of  that  record. 

The  point  of  President  Coolidge’s  story 
which  I  related  earlier  becomes  clear. 
The  hen  has  been  lifted  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  listened  to  what  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  said  a  few  moments  ago  of  the 
time  that  both  he  and  I  were  in  the  81st 
.Congress.  We  had  certain  legislation 
that  we  had  to  consider.  I  am  sure  that 
he  recalls,  as  I  do,  the  fight  we  had  for 
the  passage  of  the  FEPC  bill  and  that  we 
learned  at  that  time  of  the  coalition, 
which  is  echoed  today,  the  coalition  of 
the  reactionary  or  conservative  Demo¬ 
crats  from  the  South  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Republicans  from  the  North.  I  re¬ 
call  after  months  of  maneuvering  how 
the  FEPC  bill  came  to  the  floor.  It  was 
Calendar  Wednesday.  It  was  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
recall  that  immediately  following  the 
reading  of  Washington’s  farewell  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  Cox  of  Georgia  got  up  and 
moved  that  the  House  adjourn  out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent.  Of  course,  that  was  voted  down. 
But  there  was  quorum  call  after  quorum 
call  when  Republican  Members  left  the 
floor  in  order  to  permit  the  Democrats 
from  the  South  to  make  a  point  of  no 
quorum.  There  were  10  or  12  quorum 
calls  that  were  resorted  to  because  it  is 
only  through  quorum  calls  that  a  fili¬ 
buster  can  be  carried  on  in  the  House. 
It  was  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  we 
finally  got  a  vote  on  the  FEPC  bill. 

The  gentlemen  will  recall  that  one  of 
the  votes  we  had  touched  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
a  strong  FEPC  bill  or  whether  we  should 
have  a  weak  FEPC  bill.  There  was  a 
substitute  offered  for  that  FEPC  bill 
which  pretty  much  weakened  it.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  who  offered  that 
amendment.  It  was  not  a  Democrat 
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from  the  South  who  offered  that  amend¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  That  amendment  carried 
because  of  the  votes  of  the  southern  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  the  Republicans.  On  that 
vote  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  the  substitute  bill.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  for  it. 

In  all  the  legislative  battles  in  which 
southern  Democrats  have  fought  civil 
rights  measures,  it  was  the  northern 
Democrats  rather  than  the  Republicans 
who  led  the  fight  against  their  brethren 
from  the  South. 

A  few  years  ago  the  gentlemen  will  re¬ 
call  when  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Winstead]  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  per¬ 
mit  segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  be¬ 
cause  of  race.  When  that  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  one  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  offered 
an  amendment  to  delete  the  Winstead 
proposal  from  the  armed  services  bill, 
and  it  was  a  Member  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
William  L.  Dawson,  a  Democrat,  the 
first  Negro  chairman  of  a  major  con¬ 
gressional  committee,  who  made  the 
speech  that  swept  the  House  and  resulted 
in  elimination  of  the  so-called  Winstead 
amendment. 

I  think  we  should  point  out,  insofar  as 
party  adherence  to  civil  rights  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  loyalty  of  minority 
groups  to  either  party,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  is  not 
the  only  member  of  his  race  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  other 
Members,  but  all  of  them  without  excep¬ 
tion  are  in  the  Democratic  Party.  None 
of  them  is  in  the  Republican  Party. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  fought  public  housing,  it  has 
fought  the  minimum  wage  law,  it  has 
fought  social  security,  and  increased  cov¬ 
erage  and  benefits;  it  has  fought  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation:  it  has  fought 
appropriations  for  health  measures  and 
hospitalization;  it  has  fought  FEPC, 
Federal  aid  to  education.  It  has  fought 
all  progressive  legislation.  But  now  the 
Republicans  are  saying  this:  They  were 
saying  this  when  they  desclared  that  they 
were  modern  Republicans.  They  said, 
“We  have  a  new  Republican  Party.  We 
are  not  the  party  of  Eisenhower.  Let  us 
forget  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
did  little  to  help  the  average  man  when  it 
was  in  power :  forget  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  fought  all  the  measures  of  the 
people,  that  the  Republican  Party  sup¬ 
ported  all  the  measures  of  big  business. 
This  is  a  new  party,”  now  say  the  Re¬ 
publicans. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Calvin  Coolidge  who  was  once  asked 
the  question:  ‘‘Mr.  President,  do  the  peo¬ 
ple  where  you  come  from  say  ‘A  hen 
lays’  or  ‘A  hen  lies’?”  Mr.  Coolidge  re¬ 
lied:  ‘‘The  people  where  I  come  from, 
sir,  lift  her  up  to  see.” 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  lift 
up  the  hen  and  take  a  look  and  see 
whether  the  new  Republican  Party  is  a 
champion  of  civil  rights.  What  has  the 
President  done  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  what  has  his  party  done  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  in  contrast  to  the  fighting 


leadership  which  was  given  to  the  civil 
rights  program  by  President  Harry  Tru¬ 
man?  President  Eisenhower  has  done 
little  or  nothing,  certainly  during  the 
first  3  years  of  his  administration,  at  a 
time,  sir,  when  the  Republican  Party  was 
in  control  not  only  of  the  White  House, 
but  when  the  Republican  Party,  during 
the  83d  Congress  was  in  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Not  one  step  was 
taken  to  implement  a  civil  rights  pro¬ 
gram.  There  were  no  Democratic  chair¬ 
men  of  committees  at  that  time  to  whom 
the  Republicans  now  point  to  and  say 
‘‘Look  what  is  happening.”  At  that  time 
the  committee  chairmen  were  all  Re¬ 
publicans  and  yet  there  was  no  program 
that  was  given  to  the  Congress.  There 
was  no  program  that  emanated  from  the 
Republican  Congress  in  support  of  civil 
rights.  And,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  1954  in  the 
school  desegregation  cases,  did  the  Presi¬ 
dent  hail  the  decision?  He  did  not.  Did 
he  take  steps  to  implement  it?  Did  he 
take  steps  to  encourage  communities  to 
carry  it  out?  He  did  not.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  nowhere 
have  I  read  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  that  he  fa¬ 
vors  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  school  desegregation  cases.  He 
has  declared  only  that  it  is  the  law  and 
that  he  proposes  to  carry  it  out.  And, 
has  President  Eisenhower,  since  he  made 
that  statement  recommending  civil 
rights,  included  FEPC  in  the  program? 
He  has  not.  FEPC  was  last  heard  of  by 
a  President  when  Harry  Truman  was  in 
the  White  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
President  Eisenhower  has  declared  that 
he  opposes  FEPC,  and  this  declaration  of 
opposition  came  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  press  after  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Mitchell  had  declared  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  that  he  favored  FEPC. 
The  President  was  asked  whether  he 
agreed  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell, 
and  he  said,  ‘‘No,  the  Secretary  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  own  opinion.” 

A  civil  rights  bill  was  passed  a  few 
years  ago,  the  first  one  in  80  years.  It 
was  a  Democratic  Congress  which  passed 
that  bill.  And,  it  is  true  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  helped  by  voting  for  that  bill. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  bill  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  administration.  I  suggest 
and  urge  my  friend  from  Nebraska  to 
listen  to  this,  if  I  may,  because  of  the  in¬ 
terchange  which  occurred  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  because  of  the  passage  of  that 
bill  I  think  the  principle  was  established 
that  the  Republicans,  if  they  favor  civil 
rights,  must  join  with  Democrats  who 
favored  civil  rights  in  the  passage  of  that 
bill,  too.  The  Republicans  helped  pass 
that  bill.  Why  do  they  not  now  help  in 
passing  civil  rights  legislation?  Why 
do  they  not  join  with  northern  Demo¬ 
crats  in  signing  the  discharge  petition  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  by  the 
Congress?  Why  does  the  minority 
leader  draw  himself  up  in  parliamentary 
dignity  and  declare  that  he  favors  or¬ 
derly  procedure  for  the  bill  and  also 
states  that  this  is  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  and  that  the  Democrats  have  the 
responsibility  for  enacting  this  legisla¬ 
tion?  He  knows  very  well  that  the  Dem¬ 


ocrats,  being  a  national  party,  have  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  South  who  will  refuse  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  But;  let  me  point  out, 
too,  that  there  are  a  few  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  Republicans  who  come 
from  Southern  and  border  States,  and 
these,  too,  have  demonstrated,  and  the 
record  is  clear  on  this,  they  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  every  vote  that  has  come  up 
that  they  will  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  and  in  accordance 
with  the  same  customs  as  the  Democrats 
from  the  South  vote.  The  Republicans 
from  the  North,  however,  are  not  bound 
by  southern  prejudices,  they  are  not 
bound  by  southern  customs  on  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  As  I  said  earlier, 
that  is  another  in  a  series  of  excuses  and 
alibis  because  the  gentleman’s  party  does 
not  assert  and  cannot  assert  responsible 
leadership.  So  they  alibi  here.  Speaker 
after  speaker  all  afternoon  has  talked 
about  their  dear  friends  in  the  South, 
who  have  their  convictions  and  their  ties, 
but  they  cannot  and  do  not  sign  the  pe¬ 
tition.  That  is  just  an  excuse,  an  alibi. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
that  it  was  a  combination  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  who  passed  the  first  civil 
rights  bill  in  80  years  during  the  84th 
Congress  and  only  because  there  was  a 
union,  of  voting  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  that  the  bill  was  passed? 
The  gentleman  now,  after  having  ac¬ 
cused  us  of  making  political  capital  and 
political  maneuvering,  seeks  to  state  that 
we  are  making  excuses.  We  are  making 
no  excuses.  We  are  declaring  that  those 
who  come  from  the  South,  whether  they 
be  Republicans  or  whether  they  be 
Democrats — and  the  record  is  clear  to 
substantiate  this  point — if  they  come 
from  the  South  they  will  vote  against 
civil  rights  legislation.  That  is  why  it  is 
essential  that  those  who  come  from  the 
North,  if  they  favor  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  should  join  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  observation  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  that  it  must  just  be  a  co¬ 
incidence  then  that  for  the  first  time  in 
80 -odd  years  we  had  a  civil  rights  bill, 
and  that  is  when  we  had  a  Republican  in 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  contrary.  It  was 
a  coincidence  that  that  occurred,  but  it 
was  a  coincidence,  too,  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  joined  with  the  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  did  not  join  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  earlier  days.  Let  me  point  out 
that  with  respect  to  the  other  body,  part 
of  the  difficulty  lay  in  their  filibuster  rule, 
and  the  one  who  saddled  that  filibuster 
rule  until  the  recent  change,  upon  the 
other  body,  was  not'  a  Democrat,  but  the 
late  Senator  Wherry,  a  Republican  from 
Nebraska,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  has  been 
stated  here — it  was  a  surprise  to  me,  just 
lately  after  hearing  all  of  the  other 
talks — that  there  are  some  northern 
Members  of  the  gentleman’s  party  who 
have  not  signed.  The  impression  has 
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been  given  that  all  of  the  northern 
Members  have  signed,  and  it  was  just 
the  southern  Members  who  have  not 
signed. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  situation  is  with  respect  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  petition,  but  I  would  declare 
without  that  knowledge,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  upon  it,  that  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  Democratic  Members 
from  the  North  have  signed  that  peti¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  who  have  not.  I 
would  be  willing  to  declare  further  that 
almost  without  exception  the  Members 
from  the  North  in  the  Republican  Party 
have  not  signed  that  petition.  I  would 
be  willing  to  place  that  petition  in  the 
Record,  if  it  were  in  accordance  with 
the  rules.  But  I  think  that  my  asser¬ 
tions  will  be  substantiated. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  with  the  few  signatures  that 
are  still  needed  the  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority  party  pushing  this 
petition  might  want  to  convince  their 
northern  members  that  they  ought  to 
sign,  and  if  they  did  that  maybe  they 
would  have  enough  signatures. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  every  Democrat  from 
the  North  were  to  sign  that  petition  it 
would  still  not  make  up  the  necessary 
number  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
But,  regardless  of  that  point,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  very  vociferous  in  urging 
that  politics  not  be  a  part  of  this  delib¬ 
eration.'  Why  should  not  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  from  the  North 
join  Democrats  from  the  North  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  the  floor  and  permitting 
us  to  work  its  will  on  it?  Does  not  the 
gentleman  favor  it?  Of  course  he  does, 
because  he  signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  was  not  on  the  floor 
earlier  when  that  subject  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed.  If  he  had  been,  he 
would  know,  from  having  listened  to  the 
various  speeches  that  they  were  loaded 
with  political  implications  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  this  afternoon  is  clearly  a  po¬ 
litical  matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  is  a  very  political 
matter? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  this  whole 
afternoon  was  a  political  maneuver,  a 
very  critical  series  of  statements  that 
brought  politics  into  this,  directed  at  the 
minority  party. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  recognizes  a  political  maneuver, 
because  certainly  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  engaged  in  political  maneuver¬ 
ing  with  the  Southern  members  of  our 
party  for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  that  if 
there  is  any  political  maneuvering  going 
on  the  Republican  Party  is  well  aware 
of  it.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
have  this  discussion  at  this  time  because 
in  about  2  weeks  the  Republicans  will 
go  back  to  their  districts  all  over  the 
country  and  will  attend  Lincoln  birth¬ 
day  banquets  and  will  pose  as  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  civil  rights  in  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  declare  that  if 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  to  see  the  way 
in  which  Members  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  procrastinating  now  in  assert¬ 
ing  their  championing  of  the  cause  of 


civil  rights — and  this  is  the  test;  this 
bill  is  the  test — I  feel  quite  sure  he  would 
abjure  his  party  membership. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  a 
2  to  1  majority.  It  has  a  strong  plat¬ 
form  on  civil  rights.  I  presume  that 
you  speakers  went  up  and  down  the 
country  proclaiming  the  platform  in 
order  to  secure  votes.  The  people  saw 
fit  to  give  you  a  2  to  1  majority  here  in 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  things  that 
you  said  you  were  going  to  do  was  to 
pass  civil  rights  legislation.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  you  have  not  done  it;  you 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  civil  rights 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  The  people  are  going 
to  know  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  your  shoulders,  and  no  amount  of 
alibiing  and  excuses  can  change  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  people  will  know 
where  the  responsibility  lies.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  declared  that  it  is  for 
civil  rights.  The  gentleman  cannot  tell 
me  that  if  the  administration  wanted 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
from  the  gentleman’s  department  to 
clear  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor — 
and  we  have  four  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  Rules  Committee  who  are  willing  to 
bring  the  bill  out — it  would  not  do  so. 
There  has  been  no  indication  from  the 
President  or  from  the  White  House  that 
this  is  what  he  wants. 

Secondly,  you  cannot  tell  me  that  if 
the  Members  of  the  gentleman’s  party 
wanted  to  consider  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  they  say  they  want  to  consider 
it,  they  could  not  have  it  by  signing  the 
discharge  petition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  On  the  state¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  has  just  presented, 
by  the  same  token  if  the  leadership  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader,  also  wanted  civil  rights 
legislation  passed,  they  certainly  would 
have  just  as  much  influence  on  your 
eight  members  as  the  President  would 
have  on  our  four  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  they  have  not  used  any,  but 
I  say  t<^  the  gentleman  he  was  exactly 
wrong  because  I  am  sure  that  just  as  he 
stated  that  members  of  my  party  went 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  the  North  and  through  our  dis¬ 
tricts  campaigning  on  a  program  of  civil 
rights,  so  did  members  of  my  party  go 
through  their  districts  in  the  South  cam¬ 
paigning  against  the  program  of  civil 
rights  and  that  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  who  voted  for  such 
a  bill  would  be  going  against  their 
pledges  to  their  people. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  only 
make  the  observation  at  this  point  that 
your  party  evidently  rums  on  two  differ¬ 
ent  platforms. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  all  my 
colleagues,  and  I  believe  I  have  been  gen¬ 
erous  in  yielding  time,  my  time  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  I  am  happy  that  the  con¬ 
science  of  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska 
is  clear  since  he  signed  the  discharge  pe¬ 
tition.  I  do  not  want  to  remain  in  the 


embarrassing  position  of  continuing  to 
apologize  for  his  colleagues  who  have  not 
signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  shall  not  do 
that,  and  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  I 
have  not  done  that.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  all  of  the  apology  comes  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Theirs 
must  be  an  extremely  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion.  I  recognize  their  situation.  I  have 
charity  in  my  heart  for  them.  I  have 
charity  in  my  heart  for  anyone  that  is 
down  on  his  luck.  So  I  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion — I  want  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  colloquy  of  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Illinois  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  not  be  a  subject  of  partisan 
concern.  It  ought  to  be  a  subject  and 
an  issue  on  which  Americans  of  good 
will  in  both  parties  can  unite.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  both  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  who  are  in 
the  well  and  the  other  Members  who  have 
taken  time  this  afternoon  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  American  people.  I  would  like  to 
join  with  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  New 
York  State  and,  particularly,  in  the  up¬ 
state  area  of  New  York,  part  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  to  join 
with  me  regardless  of  party  in  signing 
the  discharge  petition.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  very  few  of  the  gentlemen 
from  my  area  of  the  State  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  signed  this  peti¬ 
tion.  I  hope,  as  the  result  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  has  been  had  here  today,  they 
will  reconsider  their  decision  and  see  fit 
to  join  us  in  our  endeavor  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  I  was  somewhat  concerned  as  to 
whether  one  should  sign  a  discharge  pe¬ 
tition  and  whether  this  was  really  a 
proper  device  to  use.  We  have  heard 
reference  today  to  doing  things  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  examined  the  situation  and  ascer¬ 
tained  to  my  satisfaction,  at  least,  that 
this  was  the  only  practicable  way  in 
which  adequate  civil  rights  legislation 
could  be  brought  before  this  body  for 
action.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
anyone  who  is  genuinely  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  he  had  a  personal  responsibility 
to  sign  the  petition  which,  as  a  practical 
matter,  would  alone  make  it  possible  for 
the  House  to  take  action  on  civil  rights. 
We  have  heard  references  today  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  either  party  who  may  or  may  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  civil  rights, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  in  my  own 
party  who  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  vigorously  opposed  to  civil  rights. 
But  just  because  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  there  is  all  the  more  responsibility  on 
those  Members  who  have  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  to  join  in  taking  the  only  step 
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that  can  be  taken  to  get  this  bill  out  and 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  fact  I 
think  there  is  some  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  every  single  Mem¬ 
ber  who  says  he  favors  civil  rights  and 
yet  who  hesitates  to  sign  this  petition — 
a  real  responsibility  that  he  will  have 
to  face  up  to  later  on  in  terms  of  his 
own  conscience,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
electorate  if  this  legislation  does  not  get 
onto  the  floor  for  action.  Indeed,  those 
who  would  suggest  that  the  petition  not 
be  signed  are  suggesting  that  Members 
abdicate  a  responsibiliity  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  cannot  abdicate. 

May  I  say,  having  had  the  opportunity 
over  the  recess  to  visit  in  a  number  of 
countries  abroad,  I  think  the  world  is 
looking  to  us  for  leadership  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Oftentimes  we  have  been  inclined 
to  think  of  this  kind  of  leadership  just 
as  a  matter  of  passing  out  a  few  million 
or  billion  dollars.  Here  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  us  to  assume  real  world  leader¬ 
ship  and  it  is  not  going  to  cost  us  a  nickel. 
This  legislation  is  a  matter  of  moral 
leadership  which  may  in  the  long  run  be 
even  more  effective  than  some  of  the 
money  we  have  been  spending  in  past 
years. 

So  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  particularly  from  the  upstate 
area  of  New  York,  where  we,  too,  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  civil 
rights,  to  join  with  us  in  signing  the 
discharge  petition.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  being  so  courteous  and  for  yield¬ 
ing  so  that  I  might  make  this  statement 
in  support  of  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice 
is  clear.  Almost  without  exception,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  Democrats  from  the 
North  have  signed  the  petition,  and  al¬ 
most  without  exception  the  Republicans 
have  not  signed  the  petition. 

In  passing,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  having 
signed  the  petition. 

I  wish  that  his  influence  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  could  prevail  upon  his  colleagues 
to  join  with  him.  But  we  will  hear  ex¬ 
cuses  from  the  Republicans.  We  have 
been  accused  of  making  excuses,  but  the 
fact  is  we  are  taking  every  step  we  can 
to  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  the  Republicans  are  not  joining  with 
us.  Let  them,  therefore,  if  they  can, 
henceforth  go  to  the  people  and  state 
again  that  they  favor  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  face  of  that  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  President 
Coolidge’s  story  as  I  related  earlier,  be¬ 
comes  clear.  The  hen  has  been  lifted, 
and  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
his  valuable  and  inspiring  contribution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes!  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  insert  his  remarks  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  stirring  addresses  this 
afternoon,  and  also  commend  the  other 
speakers,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  and  the  others 
who  made  such  fine  presentations  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  issue  has  been  made  clear. 
The  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  both  have  encouraged  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Members  of  this  body  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition,  and  that  is  something 
most  unusual  for  the  leadership.  It  is 
because  of  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker  and  of  the  majority  leader 
that  there  is  involved  in  this  a  great 
moral  issue — and  the  strong  and  effective 
civil  rights  legislation — to  which  the 
Democratic  Party  is  pledged.  So  they 
have  encouraged  the  Democratic  mem¬ 
bership  to  do  the  unusual  thing  as  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  leadership,  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition. 

As  I  understand  it,  practically  all  of 
the  northern  Democrats  have  signed  the 
petition.  I  doubt  that  there  are  any 
northern  Democrats  who  have  not 
signed.  Relatively  few  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Members  have  signed  the  petition. 
If  more  Republican  Members  from  the 
North  do  not  sign,  civil  rights  legislation 
is  dead. 

I  know  that  in  my  district  I  will  be 
judged  not  by  what  my  colleagues  from 
the  South  might  have  done  or  anybody 
else  might  have  done;  I  will  be  judged 
in  my  district  by  the  fact  that  my  name 
is  on  the  discharge  petition.  I  am  sure 
that  will  be  true  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Republican  as  well  as  Democrat. 
People  are  not  fools.  People  have  com¬ 
mon  sense.  You  cannot  go  in  the  north¬ 
ern  districts  and  say:  “Well.  I  am  for 
civil  rights  but  when  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  about  the  consideration 
and  enactment  of  strong  civil  rights  leg¬ 
islation  I  held  back.”  No,  no;  people  do 
not  take  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  I  am  not  criticizing  any  of  my 
colleagues.  I  know  how  sincere  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska  was  when  he  was 
standing  up  here  making  a  fight,  I  will 
not  say  for  the  honor  of  his  Republican 
colleagues,  but  certainly  his  conscience 
was  bothering  him  for  them.  He  had 
signed  the  petition;  there  was  not  any 
holding  back  on  his  part.  He  did  not 
say:  “Well,  now,  maybe  there  will  be  a 
party  advantage  in  not  signing  this  dis¬ 
charge  petition;  maybe  we  can  put  the 
Democrats  on  the  spot;  maybe  we  can 
say  that  Speaker  Rayburn  and  Leader 
McCormack  and  the  Democrats  killed 
this”;  no,  he  went  in  and  signed  the 
discharge  petition.  Then,  I  think  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  concerned  for  his  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  who  had  not  taken  the  same  step, 
he  stood  up  valiantly  fighting  against 
reason,  logic,  and  commonsense  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  honor,  as  it  were. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  He  and 

I  have  a  common  interest.  We  both 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  make 
just  a  brief  comment.  I  have  always, 
had  a  clear  conscience  and  I  do  not  wor¬ 
ry  about  the  other  fellow’s.  That  is  no 
one's  business  but  his  own. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  congratu¬ 
late  and  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  relation  to  the 
observation  my  friend  just  made,  may  I 
say  that  when  my  conscience  is  clear  I 
am  sometimes  very  much  concerned 
about  the  conscience  of  some  of  my 
friends. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  talking  about  conscience.  This 
brings  my  thoughts  back  to  World  War 

II  in  Europe.  At  that  time  I  was  Chief 
of  Training  in  ETOUSA  Headquarters. 
We  received  a  directive  which  was  in¬ 
spired  by  our  great  war  leader,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  It  came  through 
Eisenhower’s  Headquarters  directing  my 
section  to  develop  a  policy  for  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  Negro  soldiers  into  our 
white  American  units.  As  you  may 
know,  in  those  days  we  had  Negro  tank 
battalions,  Infantry  battalions  and  truck 
companies.  I  was  privileged  with  an¬ 
other  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  was  then  '.an  officer  in  my 
section  to  write  the  initial  policy  for 
this  integration.  Later  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  some  of  the  units  into 
which  the  Negro  soldier  had  been  inte¬ 
grated.  I  saw  Negroes  fighting  and 
dying  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
white  American  citizens. 

Today  it  would  seem  to  me  President 
Eisenhower  might  search  his  conscience 
and  make  an  effort  to  assist  those  same 
Negro  soldiers  who  fought  so  well  in 
Europe  to  secure  the  right  to  vote.  In 
the  light  of  his  great  influence,  he  could 
do  so  much  with  a  few  words  addressed 
to  the  right  people  to  urge  our  Repub¬ 
lican  colleagues  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  his  valuable  contribution  and  his 
poignant  suggestion  of  a  Presidential 
directive  to  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  who  have  not  signed  the  dis¬ 
charge  petition.  I  have  no  doubt  a 
word  from  the  President,  or  even  a  quiet 
word  from  the  able  minority  leader, 
would  have  results. 

I  have  not  any  doubt  that  many  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  who  have  not 
signed  the  discharge  petition  are  thor¬ 
oughly  sincere.  I  think  they  are  just 
as  sincere  as  our  colleagues  from  the 
South  who  have  not  signed.  They  are 
against  civil  rights  legislation.  But  I  do 
wish  they  would  come  out  and  let  us 
know.  We  can  respect  any  man  if  we 
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believe  he  has  sincerity  in  his  convic¬ 
tions.  But  we ,  do  not  like  hypocrisy. 
We  do  not  like  them  saying,  “Yes,  we 
are  for  civil  rights,”  when  they  are  not. 
We  do  not  like  people  playing  both  sides 
of  the  fence. 

The  issue,  Mi'.  Speaker,  is  crystal 
clear.  He  who  signs  the  discharge  peti¬ 
tion  is  for  the  enactment  of  strong  civil 
rights  legislation.  He  who  refuses  to 
sign,  under  whatever  pretext,  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  Newsletter  of  January  30, 
1960: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger) 

The  1961  Federal  Budget  is  1,030  pages, 
weight  4  pounds,  4  ounces,  and  filled  with 
detailed  expenditure  figures  for  every  branch 
of  Government.  Estimated  expenditures  are 
$79.8  billion,  estimated  receipts,  $84  billion. 
The  budget  does  not,  however,  cover  all  Fed¬ 
eral  moneys.  The  cash  flow  or  cash  budget 
(including  trust  funds  of  all  kinds)  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $94  billion  expenditures  and  $102 
billion  receipts.  The  $4.2  billion  debt  re¬ 
payment  suggested  by  the  President  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  in  more  prosperous  times 
of  reducing  the  debt,  instead  of  constant 
deficit  financing  no  matter  what  the  shape 
of  our  economy.  The  latter  course  is  the 
road  to  ruin.  Here’s  an  example  of  budget 
language : 

“The  budget  presents  a  balanced  program 
which  recognizes  the  priorities  appropriate 
within  an  aggregate  of  Federal  expenditures 
that  we  can  soundly  support.  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  made  their  wishes 
clear:  The  Federal  Government  should  con¬ 
duct  its  financial  affairs  with  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility,  vigorously  meeting  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  needs  and  opportunities  within  its 
proper  sphere  while  at  the  same  time  exer¬ 
cising  a  prudent  discipline  in  matters  of 
borrowing  and  spending,  and  in  incurring 
liabilities  for  the  future.” 

What  does  it  mean?  It  is  clear  to  me.  Yet 
this  is  the  kind  of  language  that  each  person 
can  bend  to  his  own  interpretation  or  need. 
Here  is  language  more  specific: 

“In  times  of  prosperity,  such  as  we  antici¬ 
pate  in  the  coming  year,  sound  fiscal  and 
economic  policy  requires  a  budget  surplus  to 
help  counteract  inflationary  pressures,  to 
ease  conditions  in  capital  and  credit  mar¬ 
kets,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  savings 
available  for  the  productive  investment  so 
essential  to  continued  growth.  *  *  *  If  ex¬ 
penditures  are  held  to  the  levels  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  for  1961  and  reasonable  restraint  is 
exercised  in  the  future,  higher  revenues  in 
later  years  will  give  the  next  administration 
and  the  next  Congress  the  choice  they  should 
rightly  have  in  deciding  between  reductions 
in  the  public  debt  and  lightening  of  the  tax 
burden,  or  both.  Soundly  conceived  tax  re¬ 
visions  can  then  be  approached  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  orderly  basis,  rather  than  by 
haphazard,  piecemeal  changes,  and  can  be 
accomplished  within  a  setting  of  economic 
and  fiscal  stability.” 

Now  that  says  it.  All  we  have  to  do  as 
people  and  Congressmen  is  to  believe  it  and 


practice  it,  not  just  pay  lipservice.  Election 
year  forensics  unfortunately  may  “muddy 
up  the  water”  of  such  commonsense.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  support  these  budget  state¬ 
ments  of  the  President,  perhaps  even  repeat¬ 
ing  them  later  should  I  encounter  differences 
of  viewpoint — whether  differing  with  a 
Democrat-led  Congress  or  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  President’s  economic  report  expanded 
the  elementary  economic  bases  underlying 
the  administration’s  analysis  of  the  Federal 
role  in  our  national  economy.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  “A  well-informed  and  vigilant 
public  opinion  is  essential  in  our  free  so¬ 
ciety  for  helping  achieve  the  conditions  nec¬ 
essary  for  price  stability  and  vigorous  eco¬ 
nomic  gorwth.  *  *  *  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  believe  that  we  can  successfully 
substitute  legislation  or  controls  for  such 
understanding.  Indeed,  the  complex  rela¬ 
tionships  involved  cannot  be  fixed  by  law 
and  attempts  to  determine  them  by  restric¬ 
tive  governmental  action  would  jeopardize 
our  freedoms  and  other  conditions  essential 
to  sound  economic  growth.” 

I  am  convinced  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  believe  the  statement  above; 
rather,  they  believe  that  Federal  law  is  the 
panacea  and  cure  for  all  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  In  fact,  though  I  agree  with  most  of 
the  President’s  economic  message,  it  demon¬ 
strates  to  me  (contrary  to  the  language 
quoted)  that  too  heavy  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  “Full  Employment  Act  of  1946”  which 
places  far  too  much  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  providing  jobs  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  providing  the  “proper  cli¬ 
mate”  for  business  success  and  growth.  It  is 
not  the  role  of  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  any  more  than  it  is  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  provide  other  basic  necessities 
for  our  people;  nor  can  government  do  these 
things  without  the  tyranny  of  a  regimented 
and  controlled  economy.  Herein  lies  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  free  society  and  socialism. 

The  announced  retirement  from  Congress 
of  Graham  Barden,  able  and  despected  North 
Carolinian,  serves  to  point  up  the  dilemma 
confronting  the  less  liberal  element  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Democrat  Party.  Of  the 
really  vital  issues  which  may  divide  our 
people,  none  are  more  important  than  those 
which  must  be  thrashed  out  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  concerned  with  the 
courts,  education,  labor  and  public  works. 
With  Mr.  Barden’s  retirement,  in  any  demo¬ 
crat-controlled  Congress,  the  House  com¬ 
mittees  handling  legislation  in  these  areas 
will  all  be  controlled  by  New  York  City 
Democrats  of  distinctly  liberal  persuasion. 
Charles  Buckley,  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  the  ADA,  rules  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  activities  involve  such  a 
whopping  proportion  of  government  expen¬ 
ditures  each  year.  Emanuel  Celler  presides 
over  the  important  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  now  with  Barden’s  departure,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  can  expect  to  be  elevated 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  key  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


On  Mount  Rushmore — the  Faces  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Will  Be  Eternal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGEL0 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  for  appropriate 


reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Commis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  adding  figures 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  the  present  memorial.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  pave  the 
way  for  including  likenesses  of  these  two 
Presidents  alongside  those  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  have  the  figures 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  added  to  the  panorama  of 
other  great  past  leaders.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stirred  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  cast  out  fear  from  our  hearts  and 
initiated  programs  which  lifted  our  Na¬ 
tion  from  the  depression  and  gave 
encouragement  and  strength  to  the 
youth  of  our  country,  our  farmers,  our 
workers,  and  all  economic  groups.  Later 
he  inspired  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
to  rise  up  and  resist  the  spread  of  ruth¬ 
less  tyranny  and  tear  asunder  the  chains 
of  slavery  imposed  upon  free  peoples 
by  totalitarian  regimes.  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  led  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  to  military 
victory.  He  has  been  an  inspirational 
figure  throughout  the  world  and  carries 
the  confidence  of  foreign  nations  and  the 
American  people  by  his  fatherly  image 
and  trustworthiness.  Each  man  played 
his  part  in  making  America  fully  aware 
of  its  world  responsibilities  and  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  men  of  good  will  in  the  task 
of  building  world  peace  and  security. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague  and 
friend,  Congressman  Paul  A.  Fino,  of 
New  York,  is  also  introducing  this  bill. 
On  the  Senate  side,  this  measure  has 
bipartisan  support  in  the  person  of  my 
good  friends,  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humph¬ 
rey,  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Kenneth 
B.  Keating,  of  New  York.  A  moving 
force  behind  the  drafting  of  this  measure 
has  been  the  Federation  of  the  Italian- 
American  Democratic  Organizations  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  whose  officers  are 
as  follows:  Honorary  advisory  board; 
Hon.  Nina  Rao  Cameron.  Hon.  George  B. 
B.  DeLuca,  Hon.  Ross  J.  Di  Lorenzo,  Hon. 
Athony  Di  Paola,  Hon.  Frank  A.  Emma, 
Hon.  Enzo  Gaspari,  Hon.  Lawrence  E. 
Gerosa,  Hon.  Angelo  R.  Parisi,  Hon. 
Charles  Polleti,  Hon.  Paul  P.  Rao,  Jr., 
Hon.  Vincent  P.  Rao,  Hon.  Ben  Scafidi, 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Vaccarella;  president. 
Jack  Ingegnieros;  vice  presidents,  Miss 
Sarina  D’ Amato,  Prof.  Bartolomeo  Liscio, 
Frank  Valenti;  treasurer,  Mrs.  An¬ 
toinette  Loscuito;  executive  secretary, 
J.  P.  Sommer;  publicity,  Miss  Terry 
Milburn. 

No  matter  what  the  Republicans  may 
think  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  what 
the  Democrats  think  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  informed  and  impartial 
men  of  good  will  can  agree  that  they 
have  played  vital  roles  in  the  story  of  our 
Nation.  They  deserve  to  be  considered 
for  their  works  and  place  in  history, 
apart  from  any  partisan  considerations. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  this  meas¬ 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na¬ 
tional  Memorial  is  a  unique,  magnificent 
and  heart-warming  aspect  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  enshrining  as  it  does  Presi- 
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dents  who  have  meant  much  to  the 
progress  and  heritage  of  America.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  make  possible  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  these  two  towering  figures  to 
this  sculpturing  marvel. 


High  Cost  of  Sickness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  QUIGLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
every  other  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
received  a  large  volume  of  mail — for  and 
against — the  For  and  bill.  I  regret  that 
much  of  this  mail  is  more  emotional 
than  logical  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  criticism  of  the  bill  is  more  often 
subjective  than  objective  in  nature. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  York  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch  dealing  with  the  true  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Forand  bill,  “The  High  Cost 
of  Sickness.”  I  commend  it  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  sets 
forth  one  of  the  most  objective,  unemo¬ 
tional,  and  truly  intellectual  appraisals 
of  the  real  problem  facing  the  Congress, 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
but,  most  of  all,  the  American  people. 
The  situation  of  this  problem  is  one  of 
the  real  challenges  of  our  time.  It  will 
be  solved  if  it  is  approached  with  the 
forthright  honesty  included  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  editorial,  which  follows: 

High  Cost  of  Sickness 

Recent  days  have  seen  a  flurry  of  news 
items  about  the  rising  cost  of  medical  and 
hospital  care  which,  by  the  way,  many 
Yorkers  can  prove  by  their  pocketbooks. 

What  the  stories  reflect  is  increased 
awareness  of  this  critical  financial  problem. 
Each  day  more  people  are  finding  out  that 
a  severe  illness  can  wipe  out  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime. 

Accordingly,  the  Nation  is  seeing  a  new 
push  for  compulsory  health  insurance  in 
the  proposal  by  Congressman  Forand,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  provide  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  surgical  services  for  per¬ 
sons  eligible  for  old  age  and  survivors’ 
benefits. 

Already  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  attacked  the  Forand  bill,  declaring  it 
would  inject  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  physician-patient-hospital  relationship 
and  sap  the  quality  of  care  rendered. 

Perhaps  the  doctors  are  right.  But  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  on  charges  that  com¬ 
pulsory  health  insurance  has  reduced  the 
competence  of  British  doctors  or  hospitals. 

At  this  point  we  are  not  advocating  com¬ 
pulsory  health  insurance,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  we  do  not  know  where  it  would 
lead  in  already  burdensome  taxes.  But  the 
time  may  conje  when  we  may  feel  it  would 
be  better  to  pay  increased  taxes  for  medical 
benefits  over  a  period  of  time  than  be 
floored  with  one  whopping  medical  bill  all 
at  once. 

Could  such  a  time  ever  come?  It  could, 
we  believe,  when  those  who  can  afford 
health  insurance  rebel  at  gigantic  premium 
hikes.  Or  it  could  come  when  patients  feel 
that  doctors’  and  surgeons’  fees  have  gotten 
out  of  line.  The  public  may  not  be  far 
from  either  conclusion  at  this  time. 


However,  the  public  itself  cannot  escape 
some  responsibility  for  mounting  costs.  How 
many  are  there  who,  because  they  have  in¬ 
surance,  insist  upon  hospitalization  when 
treatment  at  home  would  suffice?  Then 
there  are  doctors  who  know  that  it  is  far 
simpler — and  just  as  good  financially — to  see 
several  patients  in  one  hospital  visit  than  to 
make  separate  trips  to  homes  outside. 

As  long  as  patients  are  willing  to  be  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  minor  ailments  because  they 
have  insurance,  there  are  always  some  doc¬ 
tors  who  will  see  that  they  are  admitted — 
adding,  of  course,  to  the  congestion  and  ul¬ 
timate  cost  of  hospital  facilities.  As  the 
York  Hospital  contends,  Blue  Cross  payments 
do  not  cover  the  actual  costs  of  patient  care. 

Right  now  the  public  has  no  direct  control 
over  such  matters  as  hospital  rates,  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  or  doctors’  fees.  Most  pa¬ 
tients  are  sick  people.  They  need  care.  They 
can’t  strike  or  organize  a  boycott  against 
doctors  or  insurance  companies. 

Therefore,  it  is  primarily  up  to  the  medical 
profession,  insurance  companies  and  hos¬ 
pitals  to  keep  costs  in  line.  Should  they  fail 
this  trust,  then  the  public  may  choose  to 
exercise  its  political  power  by  pressuring 
Congress  for  Government-supervised  medical 
benefits. 


Federal  Aid  to  States  for  School 
Construction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1 , 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  President  has  abandoned 
the  whole  concept  of  Federal  aid  to 
States  for  construction  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Can  he  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  short  140,000  classrooms  needed 
to  house  our  bulging  school  population, 
now  some  2*4  million  children  in  excess 
of  school  capacity?  Some  experts  even 
set  this  classroom  shortage  at  being 
500,000  classrooms  short.  These  140,000 
classrooms  would  constitute  a  building 
one  room  wide  across  the  United  States 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  With  the 
tremendous  population  expansion  antici¬ 
pated  during  the  next  few  years,  the 
shortage  will  grow  and  feed  upon  itself 
with  each  passing  year. 

In  order  to  forcibly  remind  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  his  orphaned  and  abandoned 
administration  proposal  for  Federal  aid 
to  States  for  school  construction,  I  am 
reintroducing  the  administration’s  4- 
year  program  of  Federal  aid  to  States, 
introduced  on  January  27,  1957  as  H.R. 
3976  and  H.R.  3986.  I  regard  this  bill 
as  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  need, 
unfair  to  large  and  prosperous  States, 
unsuited  to  its  purpose,  and  insufficient 
to  meet  the  crying  need  of  this  country. 
This  is  the  first,  and  I  hope  the  last,  time 
I  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation  with 
which  I  am  not  in  sympathy. 

I  favor  proposals  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Pat 
McNamara,  and  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  Honorable  James  Murray,  and 
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by  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  known 
as  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill.  These  bills 
offer  significant  advance  in  the  field  of 
education  and  would  enable  this  country 
to  meet  its  school  needs  in  an  age  where 
education  is  everything  to  business, 
science,  the  community,  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  to  the  United  States  in  its 
competition  with  an  atheistic,  com¬ 
munistic  dictatorship  whose  purpose  is 
to  rule  the  world  by  conquest,  or  if  pos¬ 
sible  by  economic  and  technological 
competition. 

Inadequate  though  this  legislation  is, 
I  introduce  it  with  a  challenge  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  his  party  to  at  least  support 
their  own  measure  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  during  this  Congress.  I  remind  the 
President  and  his  partisans  that  2  years 
ago  Mr.  Eisenhower  pointed  out  that 
there  were  over  2.5  million  children  in 
excess  of  normal  capacity  of  existing 
buildings  and  that  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance  is  not  theory,  but  demon¬ 
strated  fact  since  it  cannot  now  be  said 
realistically — that  the  States  and  com¬ 
munities  will  meet  the  need  for  school 
construction.  The  school  needs  of  this 
country  are  too  great,  too  many  children 
are  on  half  days,  in  overcrowded  class¬ 
rooms  taught  by  overworked  teachers, 
for  inaction  on  any  level  of  Government. 
Certainly  the  words  of  the  President 
himself  are  conclusive  of  the  need. 

Unless  something  is  done  shortly  about 
school  construction  the  United  States 
will  be  in  danger  which  will  exceed  any¬ 
thing  which  we  have  met  in  the  past, 
including  the  missile  lag,  the  sputniks 
and  Russian  acquisition  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons.  The  danger 
will  be  an  educational  lag  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  scientific  and  technological 
lead  in  the  world  to  Russia.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  continues  Russia  and  even 
China  not  too  long  hence  will  surpass 
the  United  States  in  scientists,  techni¬ 
cians,  and  in  invention  and  scientific 
effort  in  all  fields.  The  point  may  be 
reached  ultimately  where  the  United 
States  will  be  weakened  financially  and 
economically,  so  deficient  in  production 
of  new  scientific  thoughts  and  new  weap¬ 
ons  as  to  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  world 
politics.  When  this  has  come  to  pass 
the  United  States  will  not  even  be  a  sec¬ 
ondary  power;  America  will  simply  be  a 
thrall  to  Russian  communism.  Inade¬ 
quate  though  this  legislation  is,  it  is  the 
least  which  can  be  done  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  challenge  the  President  and  the 
party  to  support  their  own  program  re¬ 
minding  them  of  their  words  of  2  years 
ago. 

The  bill  would  provide  $325  million  for 
4  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  the  States 
and  municipalities.  The  Federal  share 
on  a  project  would  be  not  less  than  one- 
third  nor  more  than  two-thirds  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  States  relative 
income  per  child  of  school  age. 

It  authorizes  appropriations  of  $750 
million  for  a  4-year  program  to  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase 
obligations  of  local  school  districts  is¬ 
sued  to  finance  public,  elementary,  and 
secondary  school  construction  where 
bonds  could  not  be  marketed  at  reason- 
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able  rates  of  interest  by  the  State  or 
municipality. 

It  provides  $150  million  for  a  4-year 
program  for  Federal  advances  to  State 
school  financing  agencies  for  deposit  in 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  to  back  up  is¬ 
sues  of  obligations  for  public,  elemen¬ 
tary,  and  secondary  school  construction 
purposes. 

Lastly,  the  bill  provides  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  grants  of  $20  million  over  4 
years  to  enable  States  to  meet  their 
administrative  expenses  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  development  programs  to  in¬ 
crease  school  construction  and  promote 
greater  efficiency  in  planning  and  finan¬ 
cing  such  construction. 

I  am  extremely  critical  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  because  the  matching  require¬ 
ments  place  an  unfair  and  undue  bur¬ 
den  on  prosperous  States  like  New  York, 
Connecticut,  California,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana.  The  provision 
for  Federal  purchase  of  State  and  local 
obligations  is  a  pathetic  effort  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  States  which  will 
create  a  bonanza  for  investment 
bankers  to  broker  bonds  from  munici¬ 
palities  and  States  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  large  rakeoff,  when  the 
whole  matter  could  be  handled  more 
cheaply  and  with  less  money  dribbled 
off  in  sundry  administrative  costs 
through  direct  Federal  grants.  More¬ 
over,  many  communities  are  already 
bonded  to  the  limits  of  their  financial 
ability  to  carry  debt  and  still  others 
have  reached  their  statutory  debt  limit. 
To  these,  this  provision  will  be  an  in¬ 
sult. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  put  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  spot.  America,  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  both  political  parties  are  on 
the  spot  and  failure  to  act  vigorously  at 
this  time  may  result  in  a  situation  of 
irreparable  harm  to  the  United:  States 
before  we  are  aware  of  it. 


Alvin  R.  Bush 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
Member  of  the  House  was  more  gen¬ 
uinely  liked  by  his  colleagues  than  Alvin 
Ray  Bush,  his  service  ended  before  I 
entered  Congress. 

Many,  many  close  friendships  are  es¬ 
tablished  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Like 
shipmates  in  wartime,  we  forge  innum¬ 
erable  and  indissoluble  fraternal  bonds 
in  the  course  of  our  meetings  and  con¬ 
versations.  Our  debates  may  sometime 
reach  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  but 
when  we  recess  or  adjourn  the  combat¬ 
ants  walk  out  together  in  much  the 
same  spirit  of  amity  that  prevails  at 
the  close  of  an  athletic  contest  when 
victim  and  vanquished  join  arm  in  aim 
as  they  leave  the  arena. 

Alvin  Bush  and  I  sat  on  the  same  side 
of  the  aisle  and  our  political  convictions 


were  largely  parallel;  thus  in  the  9 
years  we  served  together,  conflicts  in  our 
views  on  issues  to  be  decided  in  this 
legislative  body  were  infrequent.  But  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  if  we  had 
never  shared  the  same  opinion.  His  host 
of  friends  here  today  whose  voting  rec¬ 
ords  show  no  taint  of  similarity  with 
that  of  our  departed  colleague  will  con¬ 
cur  unanimously. 

Alvin  Bush  did  not  think  about  a  per¬ 
son’s  pedigree,  his  background,  his  party 
affiliation,  or  his  political  philosophy. 
As  he  was  a  good  man,  he  enjoyed  as¬ 
sociating  with  good  men.  Of  him  it  can 
be  truly  said  “He  lived  by  the  Golden 
Rule.”  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man, 
and  his  Creator’s  precept  on  love  of  ones 
fellow  man  was  inherent  in  his  char¬ 
acter. 

T-hrough  a  geographical  advantage,  I 
was  able  to  spend  more  time  with  Alvin 
Bush  than  most  Members  of  the  House 
found  possible.  Our  families  were  close 
and  I  visited  his  home  and  enjoyed  many 
an  hour  there  with  him,  Mrs.  Bush,  and 
their  fine  children.  My  life  has  been 
enriched  by  their  homelife  with  its 
warmth,  enthusiasm,  and  sincerity. 

Anyone  whose  accomplishments  are 
akin  to  those  of  Alvin  Bush  could  justly 
be  proud  of  his  record,  but  here  was  a 
modest  man  who  discounted  what  he 
had  done  because  his  only  concern  was 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow  men 
so  that  they  and  their  progeny  might 
live  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  a 
wholesome  life  in  the  service  of  their 
God.  His  career  bespeaks  his  ability, 
determination,  and  zeal.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  in  the  defense  of  his  country  in 
World  War  I,  then  picked  up  where  he 
had  left  off  and  went  on  to  success  as 
a  businessman.  With  all  these  inter¬ 
ests,  he  took  time  to  participate  in  civic 
affairs  and  to  become  active  in  hospital 
work.  He  was  a  devout  church  member, 
and  he  accepted  public  service  with  a 
spirit  of  extreme  responsibility  and  ded¬ 
ication. 

Our  friend  has  gone  to  his  reward,  but 
his  warm  personality  and  inspiring  cam¬ 
araderie  will  always  be  appreciated  by 
everyone  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  and  of  sitting  with  him 
in  this  chamber.  God  grant  him  eternal 
peace. 


Israel’s  Most  Popular  Judge  Is  an  Arab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Leo  Heiman  as 
it  appeared  in  the  American  Zionist, 
January  1960  issue: 

Israel’s  Most  Popular  Judge  Is  an  Arab 
(By  Leo  Heiman) 

Haifa. — On  a  hot  July  afternoon  in  1959 
spectators  in  the  crowded  room  of  the  Affulah 
Court  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  in  northern  Is¬ 
rael  perspired  as  they  waited  for  the  judge 
to  appear. 


Through  the  open  windows,  jeeps  and 
weapons-carriers  of  the  special  riot  dispersal 
task  force  would  be  seen  driving  slowly  along 
the  streets  of  this  bustling  Israeli  town. 

The  seven  men  on  trial  in  the  Affulah  Court 
were  not  ordinary  criminals,  crooks,  or  traffic 
violators.  They  were  the  ringleaders  of  the 
race  riots  and  mob  violence  at  Migdal  Ha’ 
Emek,  an  agricultural  township  near  Naza¬ 
reth.  The  eruption  of  mob  violence  at  Migdal 
Ha’Emek  was  oply  one  of  a  series  of  Com¬ 
munist-incited  race  riots  which  shook  Israel 
from  the  Galilee  to  the  Negev,  erupting  si¬ 
multaneously  in  3  cities,  5  towns,  and  16  vil¬ 
lages  inhabited  by  immigrants  from  north 
Africa. 

Since  the  rioters  claimed  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  alleged  racial  discrimination, 
spectators  and  guards  in  the  Jampacked  Af¬ 
fulah  courtroom  were  vitally  interested  in 
who  was  going  to  judge  them. 

If  the  judge  were  of  European  descent,  the 
rioters,  and  their  relatives  would  certainly 
claim  that  the  trial  was  not  fair  and  that 
the  whites  were  again  oppressing  them.  If 
the  judge  was  going  to  be  of  Oriental  descent, 
it  would  amount  to  tacit  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  that  the  people  of 
Israel  are  in  fact  divided  into  two  races — 
white  and  oriental— and  that  the  latter 
should  be  judged  by  its  own  judges,  bossed 
by  it  own  foremen  and  commanded  by  its 
own  officers. 

But  when  the  court  official  barked  “The 
Court,”  and  everybody  stood  up  to  see  the 
door  leading  to  the  judge's  chambers  open¬ 
ing  slowly,  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  a 
few  hundred  throats  as  the  judge’s  identity 
was  communicated  by  those  inside  the  court¬ 
room  to  those  waiting  outside  in  the  crowded 
corridors  and  halls. 

The  judge  who  entered  the  Affulah  court¬ 
room  was  no  doubt  the  most  popular  Israeli 
judge.  He  was  not  popular  with  the  crim¬ 
inals  or  offenders,  but  in  any  national  pop¬ 
ularity  contest  he  would  certainly  be  the 
public’s  top  favorite. 

He  was  neither  a  European  Jew,  nor  a  Jew 
of  oriental  descent,  but  an  Arab. 

If  the  most  popular  judge  in  the  Jewish 
State  can  be  an  Arab,  and  if  Jews  do  not 
object  to  being  tried  and  sentenced  by  an 
Arab  in  their  own  Jewish  state,  it  is  the  best 
proof  that  Jews  and  Arabs  could  easily  live 
together  under  one  roof,  provided  ail  Arab 
intellectuals  and  leaders  were  like  His  Honor 
Judge  Elias  Kteily.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find 
men  of  Judge  Kteily’s  caliber.  He  is  one  of 
Israel’s  only  two  Arab  judges  and  he  has  the 
best  chances  of  becoming  the  first  Arab  to  be 
nominated  to  Israel’s  august  supreme  court. 
Had  he  wished  to  enter  politics,  Judge  Kteily 
could  haev  easily  been  elected  to  the  Knes¬ 
set.  But  he  is  not  interested  in  politics. 

Judge  Kteily’s  popularity  stems  from  his 
engaging  personality  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  he  metes  out  justice,  not  merely  the 
dry  letter  of  the  law. 

If  a  man  is  brought  in  for  stealing  a  bag 
of  sugar,  and  if  he  confesses  to  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  theft,  but  explains  that  he  had  to 
steal  the  sugar  for  his  children  because  he 
does  not  earn  enough  money  to  buy  sugar, 
his  wife  is  pregnant  and  the  children  are 
sick — Judge  Kteily  will  admonish  the  man, 
fine  him  *  *  *  and  pay  the  fine  himself  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  But  he  would  also  give 
him  a  suspended  jail  sentence,  to  make  sure 
that  he  never  steals  again. 

Finally,  Judge  Kteily  would  also  send  a 
recommendation  to  social-welfare  agencies 
and  employment  offices  to  make  sure  that  the 
man’s  family,  pregnant  wife  and  children  are 
taken  care  of,  and  that  he  doesn’t  have  to 
steal  in  order  to  feed  his  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  traffic  violator  op 
a  hoodlum  is  brought  in  to  be  tried  by  Judge 
Kteily,  he  can  start  making  reservations  at 
the  nearest  penitentiary.  Other  judges  slap 
ordinary  fines  on  traffic  violators  or  hood¬ 
lums  who  disturb  public  order.  But  Judge 
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Kteily  is  not  lenient  when  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
tecting  lives  and  property.  He  always  throws 
the  book  at  them,  giving  them  maximum 
(possible  sentences,  plus  something  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  result  is  that  serious  road  accidents 
and  hooliganism  are  almost  absent  from 
the  area  under  Judge  Kteily’s  jurisdiction, 
despite  the  fact  that  traffic  casualties  and 
hooliganism  are  Israel’s  biggest  plagues  in 
other  districts  of  the  country. 

Judge  Kteily  alternates  between  the 
courtrooms  of  Nazareth,  where  his  “cus¬ 
tomers”  are  mostly  Arabs,  and  Affulah,  where 
he  tries  Jews.  He  speaks  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
English,  French,  and  even  some  Yiddish  and 
he  never  uses  an  interpreter.  He  also  knows 
by  heart  the  Koran,  the  Bible  and  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  quotes  from  them  at  length  during 
the  trials,  citing  precedents  and  examples 
from  the  holy  books,  as  other  judges  quote 
precedents  from  English  law  volumes. 

In  May  1959,  Judge  Kteily  tried  a  bus 
driver  who  was  talking  to  a  passenger  while 
driving.  Other  judges  prefer  to  reprimand 
talkative  drivers,  or  fine  them  a  few  pounds 
if  it  is  a  second  offense  of  this  kind. 

Judge  Kteily  said  he  was  sick  of  seeing  bus 
drivers  who  did  not  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
road  because  they  had  to  flirt  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  woman  passenger,  or  gossip  with  some 
friend  of  theirs.  He  fined  the  talkative  bus 
jdriver  300  Israeli  pounds  ($150)  and  warned 
"him  that  the  next  time  he  is  going  straight 
to  jail.  Again,  the  jampacked  courtroom 
expressed  loud  approval  of  the  sentence. 

Similar  penalties,  such  as  100  pounds  for 
smoking  in  a  bus,  500  pounds  plus  a  jail  term 
for  insulting  a  policeman,  and  50  pounds  for 
spitting  on  the  floor  of  a  cinema,  have  made 
Judge  Elias  Kteily  a  talked-about  man. 

The  daily  newspaper,  Davar,  which  reflects 
the  views  of  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  and 
other  top  Israeli  leaders,  suggested  recently 
that  Judge  Kteily  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
golden  book  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
Other  Israeli  newspapers  also  went  out  of 
their  way  to  praise  the  bespectacled,  dark¬ 
haired  Arab  judge. 

Drivers  and  hoodlums  describe  him  as 
their  worst  enemy.  To  this,  Judge  Kteily  re¬ 
torted  that  careless  drivers  are  their  own 
worst  enemies,  while  hoodlums  “are  a  plague 
like  a  cancer,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
grow.” 

A  descendant  of  the  Nawffal  family  clan 
of  Tripoli  in  the  Lebanon,  Elias  Kteily  was 
born  in  Haifa  in  1912.  His  parents  were  poor 
Arabs  who  embraced  the  Greek-Orthodox 
faith,  and  Elias  had  to  leave  school  at  15  and 
go  to  work  to  help  his  father  with  the  family 
of  nine. 

But  he  took  correspondence  courses  and 
received  a  secondary  school  graduation  cer¬ 
tificate  after  studying  at  night,  after  work. 
He  continued  his  studies,  including  Hebrew 
and  foreign  languages,  while  working  as  an 
apprentice  clerk  with  the  British  Palestine 
Railways  Administration. 

He  passed  legal  examinations  after  study¬ 
ing  in  his  free  time  and  in  1942,  at  the  age 
of  30,  was  transferred  to  the  Legal  Adminis¬ 
tration,  where  he  served  first  as  an  interpre¬ 
ter  and  then  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Haifa 
District  Court. 

In  1948  he  refused  to  flee  from  Haifa  in 
the  mass  exodus  of  Arabs  from  the  strife- 
torn  city.  “Jews  and  Arabs  can  live  in  peace 
together,  under  the  same  roof,”  he  told  his 
friends  who  urged  him  to  flee.  Instead  of 
fleeing,  Elias  Kteily  volunteered  to  serve  as 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Israeli  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nazareth.  He  studied  Israeli  law  in 
his  free  time  and  was  appointed  judge  in 
1955.  The  only  other  Arab  judge  in  Israel 
is  Mr.  Aziz  Jarjoura,  a  close  relative  of  the 
popular  Arab  mayor  of  Nazareth. 

The  popular  Arab  judge  was  a  "natural" 
when  it  came  to  trying  the  Jewish  rioters 
and  mob  leaders  who  set  up  roadblocks  at 
Migdal  Ha’Emek,  attacked  police  cars  and 


sent  special  shock  gangs  to  Haifa  to  wreck 
the  Jewish  agency  offices  there. 

“I  give  you  the  benefit  of  doubt  and  I  am 
going  to  think  that  you  really  regret  your 
outbreak  of  hooliganism  and  violence. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  be  lenient  with 
you,”  Judge  Kteily  told  the  seven  riot  ring¬ 
leaders  handcuffed  to  each  other  on  the 
Affulah  courtroom  bench,  “I  sentence  each 
of  you  to  a  suspended  term  of  2  months  in 
jail,  conditional  on  your  good  behavior  for 
the  next  3  years.  In  addition,  I  sentence 
each  of  you  to  a  token  fine  of  10  pounds.  I 
realize  that  most  of  you  cannot  afford  to  pay 
even  1  pound  and  I  rule  herewith  that  you 
shall  have  to  pay  your  fine  in  20  monthly 
installments  of  250  pruta  (about  12  cents) 
each.  Although  nearly  2  years  will  pass  be¬ 
fore  you  have  paid  your  fine,  it  will  be  a 
good  lesson  to  you.  Just  like  a  pious  Jew 
kisses  the  Mezuzzah  which  is  fastened  to  his 
doorframe,  whenever  he  enters  or  leaves  his 
house,  because  the  Mezuzzah  contains  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scroll  of  Law  and  by  kiss¬ 
ing  it  he  protects  himself  from  sin  and 
promises  not  to  stray  from  the  path  of 
righteousness,  so  the  few  pennies  which  you 
shall  have  to  pay  to  this  court  each  month 
will  remind  you  of  your  guilt  against  society 
and  against  the  state  in  which  you  live  and 
which  was  so  good  to  you.  The  monthly 
payments  will  also  keep  you  on  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  protect  you  from  sinning 
against  state  and  society. 

“I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  You  are 
thinking  that  the  State  of  Israel  was  not  so 
good  to  you,  and  that  the  society  owes  you 
something.  You  believe  yourself  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  and  you  think  you  are 
second-class  citizen  because  you  are  not  of 
European  descent.  But  is  not  this  very 
court  the  best  proof  of  Israel’s  democracy, 
freedom,  equality  and  equal  chance  for 'all 
citizens? 

“I  know  that  your  situation  is  difficult 
and  that  you  have  many  legitimate  griev¬ 
ances.  But  you  arrived  here  from  primi¬ 
tive  and  backward  Arab  countries,  where 
you  lived  in  squalor  of  slums  and  gutters. 
You  came  to  this  country  without  any  skills, 
education,  trades  or  professions.  Because 
of  your  background  and  heritage,  it  takes 
you  longer  to  learn  and  get  integrated.  The 
European  immigrants  who  arrived  here  to¬ 
gether  with  you  have  already  settled  in  nice 
houses,  have  jobs  and  enjoy  life  in  a  coun¬ 
try  of  their  own.  But  they  arrived  here 
from  civilized  countries,  and  they  have  skills. 
They  are  doctors,  lawyers,  technicians,  eng¬ 
ineers,  electricians,  architects  and  builders. 
They  are  educated  and  used  to  discipline 
and  efficiency. 

“And  you  forget  that  the  professors,  doc¬ 
tors,  engineers  and  lawyers  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Germany  25  years  ago 
had  to  live  in  tents  for  several  years  and 
work  physically  as  hod  carriers,  roadbuilders 
and  ditch-diggers.  They  did  not  complain 
or  demonstrate,  and  they  had  no  one  to 
help  them  then. 

“i  honestly  believe  that  you  have  many 
legitimate  grievances  and  that  you  have 
been  neglected  in  some  respects.  But  do 
you  really  believe  that  throwing  stones, 
smashing  windows,  attacking  police  and  en¬ 
gaging  in  rioting  and  arson  will  solve  your 
problems?  No,  it  will  only  aggravate  them. 
You  are  hotheaded  Orientals,  and  like  all 
hotheaded  Orientals  you  prefer  the  emo¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  logical  one.  But  use 
your  heads,  men.  The  Israeli  judge  is  not 
your  enemy.  He  is  your  brother  or  father. 
And  King  Solomon's  dictum — He  Who  Neg¬ 
lects  Punishment  Hates  His  Son — guides  me 
on  considering  your  case. 

“You  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are 
hungry  and  feel  neglected.  I  was  hungry 
when  I  was  17  years  old.  My  late  father 
was  hungry  too,  and  we  frequently  lacked 
bread  in  our  house.  But  I  did  not  steal  or 
rob,  did  not  demonstrate  or  brawl.  I  dem¬ 
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onstrated  within  the  depths  of  my  own  soul, 
and  I  struggled  hard  all  my  life  until  I 
achieved  my  present  position.  No  one  is 
starving  to  death  in  Israel,  and  no  one  is 
really  hungry.  But  people  who  are  able  to 
work  must  be  willing  to  work.  The  people 
who  built  this  country  toiled  all  day  long 
to  drain  swamps,  move  mountains  and  re¬ 
claim  marshes.  They  were  paid  less  than 
you,  and  were  frequently  hungry.  But 
they  toiled  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  to 
build  this  State  so  that  you  shall  have  a 
quiet  corner  of  your  own,  instead  of  some 
evil  slum  in  a  ghetto. 

"And  you  come  here,  and  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  enjoying  a  life  of  freedom, 
start  throwing  stones  and  attacking  police. 
You  say  life  was  better  where  you  came 
from.  But  I  ask  you:  Would  you  have 
dared  to  throw  stones  and  attack  police  in 
the  countries  where  you  came  from? 

“I  am  very  lenient  with  you  because  I 
regard  you  as  hotheaded  and  misguided 
children,  and  I  hope  that  the  authorities 
and  agencies  responsible  for  your  integra¬ 
tion  will  show  the  same  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  and  help  you  to  become  good, 
loyal,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  *  *  *” 

Israeli  newspapers  called  Judge  Kteily’s 
summing  up  of  the  sentence  "the  best  lec¬ 
ture  on  modern  Zionism.  *  *  *”  “Our 
Arab  judge  analyzed  the  recent  race  riots 
and  summed  up  the  whole  situation  better 
than  a  hundred  political  speeches  and  all 
newspaper  articles  written  until  now  on  this 
subject,"  an  admiring  Israeli  police  officer 
declared  following  the  trial. 

Judge  Kteily  divides  his  time  between  his 
two  courts  and  between  his  family  and  hob¬ 
bies,  which  are  gardening  and  collecting 
pipes.  He  has  won  the  first  prize  in  most 
Israeli  gardening  competitions,  while  his 
collection  of  pipes  is  second  only  to  that  of 
General  Laskov,  chief  of  the  general  staff. 

His  attractive  wife  and  four  children  help 
out  in  the  garden.  “Israel  is  a  Garden  of 
Eden,”  says  Judge  Kteily,  “but  then  some 
people  did  not  appreciate  even  the  original 
Garden  of  Eden.  That’s  human  nature.” 


The  Soviet  Union’s  Self-Sufficiency 
in  Metals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  extracts  from  a  very  in¬ 
formative  article  on  the  Soviet  Union’s 
policy  of  self-sufficiency  in  metals. 

The  article,  appearing  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1959  issue  of  the  quarterly  review, 
“Optima,”  published  by  Anglo-American 
Corp.  of  South  Africa,  was  written  by 
Jan  Kowalewski,  formerly  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  TISSA,  a  semigovernmental 
company  in  the  Soviet  Union  dealing 
with  strategic  raw  materials,  now  living 
in  London  and  writing  extensively  on 
Soviet  strategic  problems. 

Mr.  Kowalewski’s  analysis  concludes 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  reaching  its  goal 
of  self-sufficiency  in  nonferrous  metal 
production.  This  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
certain  nonferrous  ores  and  metals. 
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Statistics  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  pub¬ 
lished  in  House  Report  NO.  708,  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes  in  U.S.  self-sufficiency  of 
nonferrous  metals  from  1950  to  1958: 


[In  percent] 


1950 

1957 

1958 

Aluminum  ore  (bauxite) - 

40 

19 

15 

Antimony  (primary) . 

20 

6 

7 

Beryllium . . 

19 

12 

8 

Copper _ 

63 

89 

91 

Mercury _ _ 

10 

61 

71 

Platinum . . . - 

8 

3 

3 

Lead . - . --- 

32 

30 

28 

Zinc . - . 

55 

44 

36 

The  extracts  from  the  article  follow: 

When,  in  1928,  the  planners  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  set  out  to 
achieve  full  economic  and  strategic  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  nonferrous  metals,  they  were  faced 
with  a  difficult  task.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
endowed  with  enormous  natural  resources 
in  ores,  but  the  nonferrous  metals  industry 
was  limited  in  scope  and  the  number  of 
qualified  engineers  and  technical  experts  was 
totally  inadequate.  They  have  finally 
achieved  their  goal,  however,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  one  of  the  leading  world  pro¬ 
ducers  of  nonferrous  metals,  second  only  to 
the  United  States  of  America  in  copper  pro¬ 
duction,  second  to  Canada  in  nickel,  and 
approaching  the  position  of  the  biggest  world 
producer  of  aluminum. 

In  achieving  their  present  position,  the 
Russians  made  liberal  use  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  Western  science  and  technical 
knowledge.  The  foreign  capitalist  interests 
that  acquired  concessions  in  Russia  before 
the  revolution  introduced  not  only  the  nec¬ 
essary  investment  capital  but  also  scientific 
and  technical  methods  previously  unkown 
to  Russia.  British,  German,  French,  and 
Belgian  enterprises,  incorporating  the  latest 
technical  advances,  were  established. 

•  *  *  *  * 

In  1928  the  head  of  the  All-Union  Non- 
ferrous  Metals  and  Gold  Trust,  Mr.  Sere- 
brovskyi,  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  made  contracts  with  an  engi¬ 
neering  consulting  firm  in  New  York  for 
about  175  American  engineers  to  serve  as 
consultants  for  the  Soviet  nonferrous  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgical  industries.  These 
engineers  remained  in  the  Soviet  Union  until 
1937,  during  which  time  basic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  development  were  being  carried 
out  under  the  first  and  second  5-year  plans. 

Thanks  to  their  cooperation,  there  were 
considerable  improvements  in  the  existing 
plants,  and  production  was  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  up-to-date  methods,  such 
as  the  electrolytic  process  in  place  of  the 
distillation  process  in  zinc  production. 
Technical  aid  was  extended  to  all  metals 
except  tin.  Soviet  commentators  have  long 
described  Western  metallurgists  as  secre¬ 
tive  in  their  development  of  nickel  and  tin 
technology. 

Soviet  metallurgists  made  extensive  use 
of  the  written  works  of  American,  German, 
French,  and  other  metallurgists  and  scien¬ 
tists.  As  a  result  of  the  last  war,  the  Soviet 
Union  profited  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Germans  and  Japanese.  For  instance,  the 
entire  zinc  plant  ,at  Magdeburg  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Altay,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Russians  applied  the  technical  methods 
used  in  the  North  Korean  magnesium  plant 
built  by  Japan  with  American  technical  help 
before  the  war. 

Current  developments  In  the  Western 
countries  are  studied  very  thoroughly,  and 
all  articles  appearing  in  the  Western  press 
on  mining  and  metallurgy  are  translated  and 
published  in  Soviet  information  Journals. 


A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  number  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technical  mining  experts.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  All-Union  Science  Research 
Institute  for  Nonferrous  Metals,  separate  sci¬ 
entific  research  institutes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  various  groups  of  metals,  including 
aluminum  and  magnesium,  copper,  nickel 
and  cobalt,  tin,  and  the  rare  metals.  Sev¬ 
eral  specialized  departments  and  laboratories 
have  been  opened  by  the  Soviet  Science  Acad¬ 
emy  and  by  most  Soviet  universities  and 
other  technical  institutions.  Laboratories 
associated  with  production  plants  also  make 
a  material  contribution  to  this  research. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  the  number  of 
trained  people  is  now  adequate  for  all  Soviet 
needs,  and  nonferrous  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy  have  not  only  reached  the  theoretical 
level  of  Western  techniques  but  are  benfit- 
ing  from  the  fruits  of  Soviet  research. 

In  practical  applications,  however,  the  So¬ 
viet  nonferrous  metals  industry  still  lags 
behind  Western  standards.  Its  particular 
disadvantages  include  high  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  low  productivity,  and  an  excessive  loss 
of  metals  during  the  whole  recovery  process 
from  the  treatment  of  ore  to  the  production 
of  refined  metal. 

During  the  present  7-year  plan  (1959-65), 
a  great  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate 
these  defects,  and  of  the  planned  increase 
in  production  during  this  period  about  half 
is  expected  to  come  from  an  improvement 
in  the  productivity  of  labor  and  in  techno¬ 
logical  processes.  The  remainder  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  new  investment. 

Now  that  the  capacity  of  the  metallurgical 
plants  has  been  increased  so  substantially, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  bigger  supplies 
of  ore  to  keep  the  plants  working  to  capacity. 

Domestic  consumption  of  nonferrous  met¬ 
als  is  expected  to  rise  considerably  during  the 
7-year  plan  (1959-65),  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1965  Soviet  industry  will  need  nearly 
twice  as  much  copper  and  copper-zinc  al¬ 
loys  as  it  used  in  1958.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  in  7  years,  twice  as  much  ore 
must  be  mined. 

The  latest  complete  figures  show  that  in 
1957  the  total  volume  of  nonferrous  metal 
ores  mined  in  the  Soviet  Union  amounted  to 
192.5  million  cubic  meters,  of  which  92.5 
million  cubic  meters  were  mined  by  open¬ 
cast  methods  and  the  remaining  100  million 
cubic  meters  were  mined  underground.  The 
target  for  1965  is  400  million  cubic  meters, 
of  which  260  million  cubic  meters  of  ore  are 
to  be  mined  by  open-cast  methods  and  only 
140  million  cubic  meters  by  underground 
operations. 

***** 

The  importance  of  Soviet  supplies  of  met¬ 
als  to  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  economic 
bloc  was  noted  at  the  second  sesesion  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Mutual  Aid,  held  in 
May  1959.  At  that  meeting  it  was  stated 
that,  although  the  European  countries  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  council  had  increased  their 
production  of  some  nonferrous  metals,  de¬ 
liveries  of  metals  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
those  countries  would  be  “considerably  in¬ 
creased.” 

In  other  words,  although  the  Soviet  Union 
is  reaching  self-sufficiency  in  nonferrous 
metal  production,  the  Soviet  economic  bloc, 
as  a  whole,  is  far  from  being  self-sufficient. 
The  best  proof  of  that  point  was  the  fact 
that,  when  the  embargo  on  copper  exports 
to  China  was  lifted,  China  began  to  buy 
large  quantities  of  copper  wire  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
was  exporting  copper  and  copper  wire  at  the 
same  time. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  cause  of  becoming  self- 
sufficient  in  nonferrous  metal  production 
that  development  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
has  been  conducted,  regardless  of  cost.  As 
a  result,  several  enterprises  were  established 


under  such  unfavorable  conditions  that 
they  would  be  considered  uneconomic  by 
Western  standards. 

Moreover,  the  economic  standards  of  So¬ 
viet  mining  and  metallurgy  are  still  poor, 
because  the  productivity  of  labor  is  still  low 
and  technology  is,  in  practice,  not  yet  equal 
to  Western  standards.  Thus,  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  metals  that  could  be  re¬ 
covered  by  more  efficient  methods. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  these  economic 
considerations  have  been  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nonferrous  industries  has 
not  been  hampered  by  high  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Soviet  Government,  in  set¬ 
ting  the  planned  targets,  insisted  on  only 
a  gradual  lowering  of  costs  of  production 
and  improvement  in  the  productivity  of 
labor. 

In  the  present  7-year  plan,  however,  this 
problem  has  been  given  special  emphasis, 
and  a  big  reduction  in  production  costs  is 
expected  during  that  period. 


Bolder  U.S.  Action  on  Cuba  Required  To 
Safeguard  Freedom  From  Castro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  there¬ 
with  an  editorial  by  the  editor  of  the 
News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C., 
newspaper  on  Fidel  Castro. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Bolder  U.S.  Action  on  Cuba  Required  to 
Safeguard  Freedom  From  Castro 

In  rallying  the  Cuban  mob,  Fidel  Castro  is 
goading  the  United  States  ever  more  surely 
toward  decisive  action.  Unwilling  though 
our  Government  may  be,  it  cannot  put  off 
indefinitely  adopting  firmer  means  of  curb¬ 
ing  the  bearded  dictator. 

If  Washington  continues  to  do  nothing,  a 
"people’s  republic”  soon  will  be  in  full  bloom 
100  Smiles  off  the  Florida  coast  and  a  new 
staging  area  for  Soviet  power  will  take  shape. 

Polite  treatment  of  Castro  has  not  made 
him  act  respectably.  American  property  has 
been  seized.  U.S.  citizens  have  been  put  in 
jail.  Castro  has  rejected  friendship  with  the 
country  that  liberated  Cuba  in  1898.  He 
has  joined  the  Communist  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  direction  in  which  he  is  lead¬ 
ing  must  not  be  misinterpreted. 

The  latest  outrageous  act,  an  abusive 
speech  against  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
Cuba,  was  not  without  design.  Cuban  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  classes  have  strong  emotional 
ties  to  Spain.  They  regard  Spain  with  the 
same  kind  of  affection  that  many  Americans 
feel  for  England.  By  striking  at  Spain, 
Castro  would  discredit  moderate  elements  in. 
Cuba.  If  he  can  link  Spain,  which  is  dis¬ 
liked  by  Latin  America’s  leftwing  intellec¬ 
tuals,  with  Washington,  he  will  have  gained 
another  point  in  his  propaganda  war  against 
the  United  States. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Philip  Bonsai  now  believes  a  new 
policy  is  needed  with  respect  to  Cuba.  If 
he  suggests  a  crackdown  on  Castro,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  the  State  Department  will  endorse  his 
recommendations.  The  State  Department 
has  a  long  history  of  resisting  bold  measures 
against  world  communism.  Such  firmness 
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as  exists  in  U.S.  policies  comes  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

The  American  press  has  changed  its  tune 
on  Castro.  Influential  newspapers  such  as 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  once  strongly  pro-Castro,  now  con¬ 
demn  him.  The  public  is  getting  into  a 
frame  of  mind  for  action  against  the  Cuban 
dictatorship. 

Though  the  State  Department  in  1934 
signed  av/ay  the  specific  right  to  intervene 
in  Cuba,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  still  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  basic  guide  for  this  hemisphere.  This 
137-year-old  document  established  a  perma¬ 
nent  U.S.  policy  of  barring  European  powers 
from  taking  over  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments.  While  European  Communists  are  not 
in  direct  control  of  Cuba,  Castro’s  lieuten¬ 
ants  are  leftists  who  follow  the  international 
Communist  line.  Thus  the  United  States 
has  a  doctrinal  basis  for  intervention. 

But  what  sort  of  action  should  the  United 
States  take  in  Cuba?  The  answer,  in  our 
judgment,  is  whatever  may  be  necessary.  If 
Americans  will  do  what’s  necessary  to  hold  a 
string  of  little  islands  5  miles  off  the 
mainland  of  China,  they  should  not  lack  for 
boldness  in  Cuba. 

The  first  logical  step  to  restore  freedom  in 
Cuba  is  to  withhold  the  sugar  subsidy,  which 
Castro’s  government  needs  to  prop  up  the 
economy.  Next  could  come  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  recognition,  an  embargo  on  trade,  and 
support  of  a  Free  Cuba  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

Beyond  this  is  the  possibility  of  direct 
U.S.  military  intervention,  should  revolt 
occur.  As  in  Lebanon,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  go  in  quickly  and  get  out 
just  as  fast. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  could  act  In  Leb¬ 
anon,  which  is  across  the  world,  it  could  act 
in  Cuba  at  its  own  doorstep.  All  that’s  nec¬ 
essary  is  for  the  public  to  get  adjusted  to  the 
idea.  Military  intervention  may  seem  too 
drastic  at  the  moment,  but  we  believe  the 
public  is  ready  for  initial  steps.  If  these 
are  successful,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
send  marines  to  Cuba. 

One  way  or  another,  communism  must  be 
barred  from  the  New  World. 


Address  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 

Lodge  at  the  Dinner  With  Ike,  January 
27,  1960,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1960,  Republicans  all  over  our 
good  country  celebrated  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  day  our  President, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  moved  into 
the  White  House.  This  celebration  was 
marked  by  80  dinners  with  Ike  across 
the  Nation.  The  common  link  between 
these  affairs,  other  than  our  good  Presi¬ 
dent  and  our  party,  was  the  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  televised  program  from  the  various 
regional  dinners,  and  the  speech  by  the 
President  from  the  dinner  he  was  at¬ 
tending  in  California. 

Our  western  Pennslvania  people  held 
their  celebration  in  the  new  Pittsburgh 
Hilton  Hotel,  and  we  were  privileged  to 
hear,  as  the  main  speaker,  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chief  delegate  and 


the  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  under  the 
leadership  of  Cabot  Lodge  this  past  fall, 
when  I  served,  on  appointment  by  the 
President,  as  one  of  the  U.S.  delegates 
to  the  14th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Lodge  is  competent,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  one  of  our  most  outstand¬ 
ing  U.S.  statesmen.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  to  call  the  distinguished 
speech  by  Ambassador  Lodge  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations,  at  the 

Dinner  With  Ike  Seventh  Anniversary 

Celebration,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  27 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  fellow  guests  at  this  dinner  with  Ike,  like 
many  millions  of  Americans  I  often  saluted 
General  Eisenhower.  Tonight  many  millions 
more  salute  him  as  our  beloved  President 
who  enters  his  last  year  of  service  in  the 
White  House. 

We  salute  him  because  we  recognize  that 
by  any  standard  he  deserves  the  finest  trib¬ 
ute  we  can  pay. 

When  you  ask  yourself  what  can  fairly  be 
expected  of  government  here  at  home,  you 
find  that  his  administration  meets  every 
test:  Conditions  have  been  created  which 
have  made  prosperity  possible.  The  steel 
strike  has  been  settled — with  a  strong  help¬ 
ing  hand  from  our  hard  working  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon.  There  is  high  employ¬ 
ment  and  excellent  prospects  for  future 
growth. 

That  is  one  test. 

Then,  his  innate  goodness  and  decency 
have  raised  the  tone  of  public  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  just  as  they  have  won  increased  regard 
and  respect  for  us  abroad. 

And  these  things  have  been  done  without 
standing  pat.  Throughout  his  administra¬ 
tion  there  has  been  a  sense  of  change  and 
hope  and  innovation  in  the  air — and  America 
without  change  is  not  America. 

When  we  look  abroad,  we  salute  him  be¬ 
cause  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  peace. 
None  of  the  good  things  of  life  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  war  were  to  come.  We  point,  there¬ 
fore,  to  many  specifics:  To  the  treaties  which 
tie  us  to  our  allies;  to  our  military  strength 
without  which  war  cannot  possibly  be  pre¬ 
vented;  to  the  economic  aid  which  enables 
us  to  exert  leadership  in  that  whole  section 
of  the  world  which  is  less  developed;  to  the 
vision  which  seeks  to  move  us  on  to  a  new 
plateau  in  which  peace  with  justice  will 
prevail. 

We  honor  him  for  refusing  to  let  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  be  subverted  and  Guate¬ 
mala  taken  over  by  communism;  for  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
at  the  time  of  the  Suez  incident;  for  putting 
U.S.  troops  into  Lebanon — and  then  with¬ 
drawing  them;  for  taking  a  stand  in  the  tense 
Straits  of  Formosa  whereby  we  have  avoided 
war  and  .at  the  same  time  have  given  yp 
nothing;  for  being  steadfast  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  West  Berlin;  for  using  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  as 
recently  as  last  September  to  prevent  the 
Communist  absorption  of  Laos — in  a  word, 
for  striving  to  live  up  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (the  only  code  of  behavior  for  gov¬ 
ernments)  and  to  persuade  others  to  live  up 
to  it. 

Just  the  mention  of  these  things  reminds 
us  of  how  turbulent  the  world  is — how  full  of 
dangers — and- how  full  of  opportunities. 

We  know  that  we  in  America  have  changed 
much  in  the  last  few  years  and  are  still 
changing. 
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We  can  see  that  the  statements  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  axe  changing,  although  basic 
policies  still  appear  unchanged.  Certainly 
in  the  tour  of  the  United  States  last  Septem¬ 
ber  which  I  made  with  a  certain  well-known 
foreign  visitor  I  heard  him  say  many  things 
which  no  Soviet  spokesman  had  ever  said 
befbre — that  he  was  confident  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government  were 
united;  that  a  future  war  would  devastate 
the  Communist  world  as  it  would  the  free 
world;  that  he  could  see  that  the  “slaves  of 
capitalism”  lived  well;  and  even  that  while  he 
had  communism  in  his  head  he  had  San 
Francisco  in  his  heart — and  I  might  add  that 
the  word  “Pittsburgh”  could  well  have  been 
substituted  for  San  Francisco  because  his 
reception  here  was  equally  courteous  and 
correct. 

In  a  world  changing  so  fast  we  must  be 
flexible  in  method.  We  must  beware  of  talk 
of  a  broad  trend  in  foreign  relations  or  of 
a  thaw  or  of  a  freeze  or  of  a  tough 
policy  or  of  a  soft  policy.  Foreign  policy 
can  only  be  described  in  terms  which  are 
deadly  to  those  who  think  only  in  terms 
of  black  and  white.  We  talk  about  the  so- 
called  less  developed  countries — and  I  have 
just  done  so — and  yet  every  single  one  of 
them  is  different.  Indeed  every  diplomatic 
situation  which  arises  between  the  same  two 
countries  is  a  different  situation. 

At  the  recently  finished  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  we  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union  vigorously  on  the  question  of  Hun¬ 
gary — and  we  were  right  to  do  so.  We 
reached  an  agreement  with  them  on  setting 
up  a  committee  on  outer  space — and  we  were 
right  to  do  that.  Our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  sporting  event.  We  are 
trying  to  survive;  we  are  trying  to  do  our 
part  as  a  leading  nation  in  making  a  world 
order  in  which  all  peoples  can  have  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We 
can  only  build  such  a  world  if  we  take  each 
question  on  its  merits — and  not  on  the  basis 
of  some  shibboleth. 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  was  a  useful  episode 
both  because  it  informed  him  about  us  and 
because  it  aroused  and  stimulated  the 
Americans  who  saw  him.  It  must  not — and 
will  not — become  a  soporific  which  makes  the 
American  people  and  Congress  feel  that  we 
can  reduce  our  expenditures  for  the  military, 
or  that  we  can  weaken  our  insistence  that 
honest  inspection  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
disarmament  agreement. 

We  salute  Dwight  Eisenhower  because  he 
has  this  very  gift  of  seeing  things  in  per¬ 
spective  and  in  proportion.  He  can  see  that 
a  thing  is  good  and  that  it  should  be  done — 
without  yielding  to  the  pressure  which  says 
that  it  should  be  done  immediately  and  in 
a  ruinous  way. 

He  has  taught  us  that  we  need  a  military 
establishment  with  which  we  can  live  year  in 
and  year  out — not  because  a  military  estab¬ 
lishment  will  bring  peace,  but  because  with¬ 
out  it  we  cannot  prevent  war. 

We  salute  Dwight  Eisenhower  because  he 
has  seen  that  economic  aid  to  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  is  a  necessity.  It  can 
clearly  be  defended  on  moral  grounds,  since 
it  is  a.  human  duty  to  help  one’s  neighbor 
as  well  as  a  fine  old  generous  American  tra¬ 
dition.  It  can  clearly  be  defended  on  politi¬ 
cal  grounds  for  the  reason  that  if  we  leave 
this  field  to  others  we  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  having  large  areas  of  the  world 
turned  against  us.  It  can,  I  believe,  however, 
chiefly  be  argued  on  a  business  basis — that 
in  most  of  these  countries  there  are  valuable 
resources  and  that  if  we  are  good  bankers  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term  we  can  over  the 
years  reap  great  economic  advantages — in 
fact  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  achieve 
the  economic  growth  in  this  country  which 
we  want  and  need  without  the  development 
of  other  lands. 

We  salute  Dwight  Elsenhower  because  he 
exemplifies  the  importance  of  taking  the 
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diplomatic  initiative — o  f  leading  men’s 
minds — whether  it  be  in  his  dramatic  pro¬ 
posal  of  atoms  for  peace  delivered  at  the 
United  Nations  in  December  of  1953 — or 
whether  it  be  by  his  recent  triumphant  voy¬ 
age  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

We  salute  him  because  he  has  had  the 
vision  to  tell  us  that  after  all  the  chips  are 
down,  we  will  win  this  struggle  for  survival 
on  the  spiritual  plane — or  we  will  not  win  it 
at  all. 

Indeed,  we  can  be  powerful  militarily;  we 
can  conduct  a  mammoth  economic  program; 
we  can  be  bold  and  resourceful  in  our 
diplomacy;  we  can  be  clever  and  artful  in  our 
propaganda  activities;  but  none  of  these  will 
avail  unless  we  practice  what  we  preach. 

What  we  preach  is  good  and  what  we 
preach  is  simple.  Our  ideals  have  a  stronger 
appeal  for  men  of  all  colors  and  races  and 
creeds  than  any  ideas  the  world  has  known. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  which  de¬ 
clares  that  all  men  are  created  equal  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  compelling  than  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Manifesto.  So  is  the  idea  that  man’s 
material  standard  can  be  raised  without 
sacrificing  his  civil  rights. 

But  we  must  show  that  we  believe  in  it 
ourselves.  In  our  information  work,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  promote  the  word  "capital¬ 
ism,”  which  has  been  irretrievably  damaged 
by  over  a  hundred  years  of  attack — and 
which  will  never  be  understood  abroad  as 
we  understand  it  in  this  country — we  should 
seek  to  promote  the  ideals  of  human  equal¬ 
ity  and  brotherly  love.  In  our  conduct  at 
home  we  must  realize  that  until  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  has  totally  disappeared  from 
this  country,  we  can  never  do  the  job 
abroad  for  others — and  for  ourselves — that 
our  own  survival  requires. 

We  are  indeed  in  a  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  must  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  our  biggest  struggle  is  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had 
never  existed  and  if  world  communism  had 
never  existed,  we  >muld  confront  a  challenge 
of  unprecedented  and  burning  pressure  from 
the  crisis  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

And  then  there  is  another  of  even  greater 
fire,  of  even  greater  difficulty — and  this  too 
would  confront  us  anyway,  regardless  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  challenge  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  every  day  by  our  own  ideals — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Micah  to  “do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God”  and 
our  Christian  ideal  of  brotherly  love. 

By  living  up  to  these  ideals  we  can  Win 
the  contest.  But  the  malignant  fallacies 
of  communism  will  win  if  they  are  actively 
supported  with  enthusiasm — and  our  noble 
ideals  are  allowed  to  gather  dust  on  some 
forgotten  shelf. 

The  Eisenhower  leadership  is  great  because  - 
It  rests  on  the  things  of  the  spirit,  on  what 
Lincoln  called  the  better  angels  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  on  the  need  to  sacrifice  and  thus  to 

lead. 

We  salute  Dwight  Eisenhower  therefore 
because  of  his  understanding  head  and  his 
understanding  heart,  because  of  his  tact 
and  his  kindliness  and  his  love  of  his  fellow 
man. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  the  United 
States  needs. 

These  are  the  Americanisms  which  the 
world  likes. 

These  are  the  Republicanisms  which  make 
our  party  worthwhile. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  turn  to  him  and  say: 
We  salute  you  for  what  you  have  done.  We 
say  “Thank  you,,  Mr.  President,”  and  we  say 
further  that  the  best  way  to  show  our  grati¬ 
tude  is  to  give  ourselves  more  of  this  kind 
of  leadership  to  guide  our  country  through 
the  threatening  dangers  and  to  the  beckon¬ 
ing  opportunities  ahead. 

We  salute  you,  Mr.  President,  because,  like 
George  Washington,  you  are  first  in  war, 


first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
you?  countrymen,  and  unique  in  the  esteem 
of  the  whole  world. 


President  Eisenhower  Emphasizes  the 
Long-Recognized  Need  for  a  Real  Over¬ 
haul  of  All  the  Regulations  and  Con¬ 
trols  Imposed  on  the  Nation's  Railroad 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  January  30, 
I960,  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  focuses  attention  on  the  plight  of 
the  Nation’s  railroad  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  reveals  the  great  interest  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  real  overhaul 
of  all  the  regulations  and  controls  as  a 
step  toward  giving  the  carriers  a  chance 
to  be  prosperous. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Agreement  on  Need 

President  Eisenhower  was  echoing  some 
often  emotionally  expressed  appeals  of  the 
railroad  industry  when  he  told  his  news  con¬ 
ference  that  there  should  be  “a  real  overhaul 
of  all  the  regulations  and  controls”  as  a  step 
toward  giving  the  carriers  a  “chance  to  be 
prosperous.”  It  is  doubtful  if  any  railroader 
would  differ  with  the  President’s  opinion 
that  they  are  governed  “by  antiquated  laws 
and  regulations”  and  they  have,  in  fact,  pin¬ 
pointed  1887  as  the  birth  year  for  today’s 
regulatory  antiquities.  Modifications  in  the 
years  since  have  fallen  far  short,  in  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  view,  of  giving  it  a  fair  deal  in  the 
midtwentieth  century  transportation  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  railroads’  complaints  are  many,  and 
all  are  not  directed  exclusively  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  They  do  blame  Uncle  Sam 
primarily,  however,  for  placing  them  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  by  granting  direct 
or  indirect  subsidies  to  other  systems  of  pub¬ 
lic  transportation — highway,  air,  water,  and 
pipeline.  Daniel  P.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  recently 
estimated  Federal  aid  to  competitive  trans¬ 
port  at  $17  billion  in  less  than  15  years  since 
World  War  II.  In  the  same  period,  he  said, 
the  rails  spent  $14  billion  in  private  capital 
for  their  own  modernization.  They  com¬ 
plain,  also,  of  Federal  restrictions  against  di¬ 
versification  (letting  the  railroads  them¬ 
selves  engage  in  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion)  ,  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  approval  of 
mergers  which  would  improve  service  and 
utilization  of  facilities,  and  prohibitions 
against  more  competitive  ratemaking. 

Many  State  authorities  likewise  are  vil¬ 
lains  in  the  railroad  books — because  of  re¬ 
luctance  to  permit  local  rate  changes  or  to 
approve  abandonment  of  unprofitable  serv¬ 
ices.  Most  of  all,  the  States  and  even  local 
communities  are  assailed  for  their  heavy  tax 
take.  The  levy  per  mile  of  road  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  highest  in  the  country,  is  estimated  at 
five  times  the  national  average.  Even  the 
featherbedding  problem,  which  the  industry 
claims  costs  it  $500  million  yearly  for  work 
not  done,  is  blamed  in  part  on  State  safety 
laws  as  well  as  upon  union  demands. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  railroads’  problems 
are  of  their  own  making — as  Mr.  Eisenhower 
pointed  out.  Furthermore,  the  Transporta¬ 


tion  Act  of  1958  dealt  favorably  with  some  of 
the  industry’s  grievances  against  Federal 
policy— including  ratemaking.  Both  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  currently  are  engaged 
in  transportation  studies  which  may  lead  to 
further  corrective  legislation.  Whatever  the 
result,  the  railroads  have  one  sound  premise, 
namely,  that  the  Nation  needs  them.  As 
basic  freight  carriers,  their  service  cannot  be 
transferred  entirely  to  any  combination  of 
competing  systems.  If  their  economic  health 
is  not  preserved,  as  a  private-enterprise  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  railroad 
spokesmen  to  point  to  nationalization  as  the 
undesirable  alternative. 


Can  We  Have  Clean  Water? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  permission  granted  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Out¬ 
door  America  for  January  1960. 

Can  We  Have  Clean  Water? — Should  We 

Attempt  To  JLoad  Each  Stream  to  a  Maxi¬ 
mum  Pollution  Level,  or  Accept  the 

Greater  Challenge  of  Removing  as  Much 

Pollution  as  Economics  and  Know-How 

Permit? 

(By  Frank  Gregg) 

We  are  at  this  time  losing  ground  on  the 
battle  for  clean  waters.  That  is  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  harsh  but  measured,  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  treatment  facilities  by  cities 
and  sanitation  districts;  other  millions  by  the 
score  have  been  invested  in  facilities  to  abate 
industrial  waterborne  wastes. 

Pollution  laws  have  been  and  are  being 
continuously  strengthened;  pollution  that 
was  permissible  yesterday  is  prosecuted  today. 

Researcs — long  neglected — has  recently 
been  pursued  more  diligently,  if  far  from 
adequately. 

But  we  are  still  losing  ground. 

What  can  be  done? 

A  program  of  speeding  these  present  ef¬ 
forts  is  essential.  One  opportunity — expand¬ 
ing  the  Federal  pollution  control  program 
as  principally  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Blatnik — is  at  hand  and  the  league  endorses 
it,  commends  it  to  the  Nation,  promises  to 
help  accomplish  it.  But,  if  the  lessons  of 
40  years  of  league  effort  are  to  be  applied, 
the  result  may  be  disappointing. 

Unless  the  conservation  philosophy  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  water  pollution  control,  we  will 
continue  to  lose  ground  in  the  battle  for 
clean  waters,  and  will  in  a  fraction  of  an¬ 
other  40  years  have  lost  the  battle  itself  on 
all  waters  receiving  any  significant  indus¬ 
trial  or  municipal  use. 

That  judgment  is  harsh,  too.  It  is  also 
measured.  Before  it  can  be  Judged,  the 
league’s  interest  in  water  quality  should  be 
noted. 

It  is  just  39  years  since  the  league  was 
formed  by  54  inspired  men  in  Chicago. 

And  it  was  in  the  first  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  that  the  league  cited  pollution  as  the 
most  pressing  conservation  problem  of  the 
day. 

Through  volunteer  leaders  and  former 
staff  executives  such  as  Seth  Gordon  (now 
a  member  of  the  President’s  Water  Pollution 
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Control  Advisory  Board),  the  late  Ken  Reid 
(who  did  yeoman  work  in  the  1948  Federal 
act),  and  Bill  Voigt  (now  bossman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission) ,  the  league 
has  had  a  hand  in  every  major  national 
water  pollution  control  controversy,  and  in 
thousands  of  State  and  local  battles  as  well. 

In  1957  we  adjourned  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington  to  help  the  Congress  see 
the  wisdom  of  reversing  a  vote  to  kill  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  660. 

And  at  this  moment  our  chapters  are 
planning  ways  to  improve  local  water  quality 
conditions  as  a  key  part  of  their  efforts  to 
preserve  shoreline  recreation  opportunities 
under  the  cooperative  local-state  National 
league  "save  our  shorelines”  program. 

The  year's  have  forged  an  Izaak  Walton 
conservation  philosophy.  It  is  a  multiple- 
use  philosophy,  and  owes  a  definite  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  the  Forest  Service  and  its  creed 
of  managing  resources  "for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long 
run.” 

Multiple  need  might  mean  more  than  mul¬ 
tiple  use,  however;  to  talk  about  uses  with¬ 
out  talking  about  the  needs  those  uses 
serve  is  nonsense. 

For  instance,  it’s  one  thing  to  say  the 
public  needs  power.  It’s  quite  a  Jump  from 
that  premise  to  the  conclusion  thaT  we  must 
build  a  single-purpose  dam  on  a  unique 
recreational  stream  to  get  it.  Other  dam- 
sites,  other  energy  sources  might  meet  the 
need;  but  the  aspiring  dam  builder  will  al¬ 
ways  base  his  case  on  multiple  use.  He’s 
wise — he  has  no  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  need. 

Here’s  an  attempt,  then,  at  defining  the 
league’s  conservation  philosophy  in  terms 
of  needs:  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  to  see  oxir  natural  resources  man¬ 
aged  to  serve  as  many  legitimate  needs  of 
as  many  people  over  as  long  a  period  of 
time  as  intelligence,  foresight,  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  future  will  permit. 

And  we  are  certain  that  there  are  ways 
to  make  certain  that  our  water  resource 
serves  all  our  needs  reasonably  well  if  we 
can  apply  the  conservation  philosophy  to  its 
management. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  applying  the  con¬ 
servation  philosophy  to  watershed  manage¬ 
ment;  to  water  law;  to  pollution  law  and  its 
enforcement;  to  research.  But  philosophies 
are  not  applied  unless  they  are  understood 
and  accepted.  And  there  is  serious  public 
confusion  today  about  what  to  hope  for  from 
pollution  abatement  efforts,  growing  out  of 
a  misapplication  of  the  multiple-use  idea. 

There  is  a  persistent  trend  in  the  sanitary 
engineering  profession  among  both  industrial 
and  domestic  waste  treatment  groups  to  talk 
about  the  wisdom  of  maximum  use  of  surface 
waters  for  carrying  off  wastes. 

The  argument  begins  with  the  statement 
that  waste  assimilation  is  a  beneficial  use  of 
water;  true  conservation  is  maximum  use  for 
each  beneficial  purpose;  therefore  true  con¬ 
servation  requires  that  we  dump  as  much 
waste  into  our  waters  as  they  can  handle 
without  unreasonable  impairment  of  other 
values. 

The  first  flaw  in  this  maximum  multiple- 
use  idea  is  fatal  as  far  as  water  quality  is 
concerned.  It’s  true  that  getting  its  wastes 
disposed  of  is  beneficial  to  society.  But  the 
surface  waters  used  to  assimilate  wastes  most 
assuredly  are  not  benefited;  and  these  waters 
must  serve  a  far  greater  range  of  human 
needs  than  can  be  met  by  water  loaded  to 
what  the  pollution  sources  would  be  likely  to 
consider  a  practical  maximum. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  same 
stream  this  pollution  philosophy  would  sac¬ 
rifice  to  maximum  pollution  loads  may, 
under  ideal  conditions,  provide  a  cooling 
draught  to  a  thirsty  farmer.  It  may  provide 
a  place  for  families  to  swim  and  wade,  or  a 
nesting  or  resting  place  for  waterfowl. 

If  it  serves  a  major  industrial  area  it  might 


do  well  to  support  a  sport  fishery  for  the 
thousands  who  live  near  it,  and  bear  water 
skiers,  sailboats,  and  other  craft  in  num¬ 
bers.  And  it  may,  if  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  the  nose,  bring  charm  to  an  otherwise 
drab  city  park. 

Certainly  it  must  provide  water  to  drink 
and  to  bathe  in  (after  appropirate  treat¬ 
ment)  ,  and  water  to  grow  and  fashion  the 
products  that  feed  and  clothe  and  house  and 
transport  and  amuse  and  tranquilize  us. 

In  no  case  is  the  capacity  of  water  to  meet 
human  needs  increased  by  its  use  for  waste 
disposal.1  On  the  contrary,  its  capacity  to 
serve  most  human  needs  is  reduced,  and  its 
capacity  to  serve  others  may  be  destroyed, 
by  its  use  for  waste  assimilation. 

And  it  follows  that  the  best  possible  use 
of  water  for  waste  assimilation  is  the  least 
possible  use;  and  that  the  theory  of  "max¬ 
imum  rise”  of  water  for  waste  treatment  can 
be  applied  only  at  the  expense  of  other  le¬ 
gitimate  needs. 

The  conservation  philosophy  insists  that 
pollution  be  minimized  first  by  efficient  use 
of  resources  used  in  manufacture,  including 
reuse  of  some  materials  and  manufacture  of 
byproducts  from  others. 

Efficient  treatment  of  the  remaining  wastes 
is  the  second  step,  with  the  effluent  released 
to  surface  waters  only  after  the  best  possible 
treatment. 

The  maximum  use  theory,  if  univer¬ 
sally  accepted,  would  guarantee  perpetual 
pollution  of  all  water  receiving  significant 
uses. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  the  theory  if 
its  advocates  didn’t  object  to  the  burden  of 
treating  pollution  to  a  point  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  other  interests — to  recreation 
interests,  to  cite  an  obvious  example. 

No,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  range 
of  human  needs  above  that  level  of  water 
quality  which  might  best  be  described  as 
usable  filth  would  be  found  expendable  un¬ 
der  the  maximum  use  idea. 

The  maximum  use  theory  is  also  question¬ 
able  from  a  standpoint  of  sheer  practicality. 
It  is  unworkable. 

The  uses  of  surface  waters  change  every 
day.  New  suburbs  boom.  New  citizens  are 
born.  New  processes  are  found.  New  chem¬ 
icals  are  used.  All  change  the  amount  and 
kind  of  pollution  load.  The  receiving  sur¬ 
face  waters  change,  too.  Flows  vary  from 
day  to  day,  season  to  season,  year  to  year. 
Start  on  any  given  day  with  a  maximum  load; 
the  next  day  the  load  will  exceed  yester¬ 
day’s  neatly  computed  maximum. 

The  league  has  said,  and  repeats,  that  the 
challenge  is  not  to  see  how  much  pollution 
we  can  dump  in  a  stream.  The  challenge  is 
to  see  how  much  we  can  get  out  of  it— to 
provide  for  today's  needs,  to  provide  a  margin 
for  meeting  tomorrow’s. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  conservation 
philosophy. 


1  Sanitary  engineers  can  point  to  cases 
where  enrichment  from  organic  wastes,  for 
instance,  may  increase  fish  production. 
Within  the  context  of  current  pollution  con¬ 
troversy,  however,  the  statement  is  valid. 


American  Students  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  charming  and  illuminating  little  book. 


“From  Main  Street  to  the  Left  Bank,” 
by  John  A.  Garraty  and  Walter  Adams, 
published  last  December  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University  Press.  The 
authors  discuss  the  cultural  exchange 
programs  of  American  universities  in 
Europe,  and  comment  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  academic  ambassadors  in 
communicating  a  favorable  image  of 
America.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Space  Committee,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  comparison  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  educational  systems. 

Dr.  Garraty,  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia  University,  is  the  distinguished 
biographer  of  “Silas  Wright,”  “Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,”  and  “Woodrow  Wilson,” 
as  well  as  the  author  of  “The  Nature  of 
Biography.”  Dr.  Adams,  professor  of 
economics  at  Michigan  State  University, 
has  been  a  member  of  Attorney  General 
Brownell’s  National  Committee  to  Study 
the  Antitrust  Laws  and  a  frequent  con¬ 
sultant  to  congressional  committees.  His 
books  include  “The  Structure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry”  and  “Monopoly  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  The  publisher  of  “From  Main- 
street  to  the  Left  Bank”  is  the  Michigan 
State  University  Press  which,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Lyle  Blair,  has 
achieved  international  note  and  distinc¬ 
tion. 

The  following  review  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  November  29, 
1959,  was  written  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Hech- 
inger,  the  Times’  education  editor: 

The  Year  Abroad 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

One  of  the  most  generally  accepted,  though 
untested,  theories  is  that  any  young  man  or 
young  woman  will  learn  a  great  deal,  if  given 
a  passage  to  Europe  and  let  loose  to  study 
there.  The  theory  is  no  longer  untested. 
Two  academic  men,  with  a  foundation  grant 
to  boot,  have  tested  it.  As  with  so  many 
educational  theories,  this  one  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  test  unscathed. 

John  A.  Garrity,  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia,  and  Walter  Adams,  professor  of 
economics  at  Michigan  State  University, 
survey  the  subject  of  American  students 
abroad.  They  look  at  it,  not  wide-eyed  but 
openminded.  They  don’t  feel  obligated,  as 
so  many  educators  apparently  do,  to  make 
foreign  study  a  sacred  cow  that  is  desecrated 
-by  frank  criticism.  This  book  is  frank  and 
critical.  It  is  also  good  reading  for  anyone 
who  has  the  best  interests'  of  foreign  studies 
at  heart. 

An  important  contribution  of  the  book  is 
its  forthright  discussion  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  an  American  campus  and  European 
student  life,  both  social  and  academic.  It 
avoids  hero-worshipping  the  academic  pre¬ 
tensions  of  some  of  the  European  professors 
who  look  on  students  as  a  necessary  evil. 
But  it  also  has  some  caustic  things  to  say 
about  the  unnecessary  coddling  of  American 
students. 

The  problem  is  clearly  one  of  quality,  and 
quality  in  matters  of  the  mind  is  not  easily 
or  automatically  found  anywhere — not  in 
the  United  States  and  not  in  Europe  either. 
The  description  of  some  special  courses  of¬ 
fered  even  by  such  noted  institutions  as  the 
Sorbonne  for  the  benefit  of  American  stu¬ 
dents  show  up  serious  intellectual  shoddi¬ 
ness.  Not  all  foreign  study  is  good,  any 
more  than  all  travel  is  broadening.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  student  as  much  as  on  the 
traveler. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  special  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  Junior  Year  Abroad,  which 
have  become  part  of  the  offering  of  many 
American  colleges.  Some  are  well  adminis- 
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tered  and  well  planned;  others  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  The  authors  have  the  courage, 
rare  in  academic  circles,  to  be  specific.  They 
point  out  what  they  consider  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  programs  offered.  They  criti¬ 
cize  freely  the  frequent  lack  of  permanent 
leadership  of  some  programs  and  charge  that 
some  colleges  may  refrain  from  appointing 
permanent  directors  for  their  foreign  studies 
in  order  to  spread  the  benefit  of  junketing. 
They  say  programs  and  students  suffer  as  a 
result. 

None  of  these  criticisms  should  create  the 
impression  that  this  book  is  opposed  to 
study  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  it  wants 
more  of  it;  but  it  also  wants  the  effort  put 
to  the  best  possible  use.  It  does  not  have 
much  faith  in  benefits  “by  osmosis”  and 
would  therefore  prefer  to  have  more  of  the 
stress  placed  on  well-planned,  demanding 
academic  programs,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

At  times,  the  authors  may  be  a  little  too 
harsh.  They  may  give  too  much  credit  to 
academic  effort  and  too  little  to  the  power 
of  enthusiasm.  But,  since  most  observers 
err  in  the  opposite  direction,  this  may  be  a 
good  thing.  And  when  they  point  to  the 
importance  of  really  thorough  language  in¬ 
struction,  as  a  prerequisite  to  full  benefits 
from  study  in  foreign  countries,  they  are  on 
firm  ground. 

For  the  student  who  plans  to  go  abroad, 
there  are  some  important  hints.  Should  he 
live  with  a  European  family  or  in  a  student 
dormitory?  Is  it  better  to  travel  in  groups 
or  independently?  There  are  no  pat  an¬ 
swers,  but  there  are  such  sensible  answers 
as  the  fact  that  some  groups  are  “herds” 
and  some  individuals  turn  out  to  be  lost 
and  lonely.  As  for  families,  the  fact  that 
they  are  European  does  not  make  them 
automatically  exciting,  as  documented  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  who  insisted  on  keep¬ 
ing  television  turned  on  and  conversation 
turned  off  during  meals.  The  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  have  a  tendency  to  be  too  categorical — 
e.g.,  when  they  put  a  shabby  label  on  most 
of  the  European  “bourgoisie." 

As  for  the  often  unrealistic  and  even  more 
often  ignored  rules  that  govern  American 
students’  social  behavior,  they  probably  put 
their  finger  on  the  real  reason  for  their  per¬ 
petuation:  without  them,  American  parents 
would  not  let  their  offspring  go  to  Europe 
at  all. 

For  those  who  are  offended  by  the  critical 
aspects  of  the  book — admittedly  a  little 
harsh  and  not  always  “diplomatic” — there 
are  the  highly  reassuring  reactions  on  the 
part  of  serious  students.  “You  have  to  de¬ 
fend  what  you  believe  in,”  says  one  young 
American,  and  this  revelation  is  bound  to 
make  him  a  better  person,  a  better  American 
and  probably  a  better  scholar.  “I  can  never 
be  a  co-ed  again,”  says  a  young  woman,  and 
this  is  a  sigh  of  liberation  rather  than  of 
lament. 

After  the  wounds  that  will  be  left  here 
and  there  have  healed,  the  effect  of  this 
book  should  be  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  weaken  foreign  studies,  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  them.  The  authors  have 
decided  that  a  little  bloodletting  will  do 
more  good  than  a  pleasant  bedside  manner. 


Where  Do  We  Stand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  am  inserting  into 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Out¬ 
door  America  for  January  1960: 

Where  Do  We  Stand 

Are  current  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
treatment  efforts  keeping  pace  with  increases 
in  pollution  loads?  Here  are  pertinent  com¬ 
ments  by  two  top  Federal  officials: 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  April 
8,  1959,  on  the  Blatnik  bill  (H.R.  3610)  : 

“Surely  we  can  all  agree  on  the  increasing 
importance  of  water  in  our  national  life  and 
economy.  This  matter  of  water,  without 
question,  is  about  to  become,  indeed  if  it  is 
not  already,  a  critically  urgent  national 
problem.  During  the  period  1950  to  1957, 
while  our  population  increased  12y2  percent, 
the  total  fresh  water  used  increased  57  per¬ 
cent.  Where  we  now  use  270  billion  gallons 
of  water  per  day,  by  1980  we  will  need  600 
billion  gallons  per  day — more  than  double 
our  present  requirements.  These  figures  il¬ 
lustrate  our  great  dependence  on  surface 
streams  for  public  water  supply,  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  things  we  eat  and  wear  and  use. 
At  the  same  time  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
the  irreplaceable  value  of  these  waters  for 
recreation  and  conservation  of  fish  and  wild¬ 
life. 

“As  I  see  it,  we  don’t  stand  a  chance  of 
meeting  these  accelerating  requirements  un¬ 
less  we  make  marked  progress  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  cleaning  up  our  streams  and  keeping 
them  clean.  For  40  years  we  have  been 
dumping  more  pollution  into  the  surface  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Nation  than  we  have  been  remov¬ 
ing  through  waste  treatment. 

“Such  a  situation  calls  for  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  private  groups." 

Gordon  McCallum,  Chief,  Division  of  Wa¬ 
ter  Supply  and  Pollution  Control,  U  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  in  response  to  a  request 
for  comment  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League: 

“Despite  marked  progress  since  Congress 
passed  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956,  we  are  losing  ground  in  the  battle  for 
clean  water. 

“Some  3,000  communities  still  discharge 
raw  domestic  wastes  into  streams.  Another 
2,800  need  improvements  on  existing  sewage 
treatment  plans.  Although  municipal  sew¬ 
age  treatment  works  construction  rose  from 
$222  million  per  year  in  1952-56,  preceding 
Federal  construction  grants,  to  almost  $400 
million  per  year  in  1959,  cities  must  spend 
$575  million  each  of  the  next  5  to  8  years  to 
catch  up.  Consequently,  we  are  falling  be¬ 
hind  at  a  construction  rate  of  over  $175 
million  per  year. 

“While  there  is  no  accurate  index  of  total 
industrial  waste  pollution  or  waste  treatment 
facilities,  industry’s  outlay  of  funds  must  be 
comparable  to  that  of  cities  during  the  next 
few  years.” 


Congress  Should  Express  Its  Indignation 
at  Desecration  of  Places  of  Worship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  shock  and  dismay  that  I  and  many 
other  Americans  have  read  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks  of  the  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Catholic  demonstrations  in  Western 
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Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States. 

The  poisoned  mercury  of  religious 
bigotry  spreads  rapidly  and  in  many  di¬ 
rections  if  left  unchecked;  its  flow  is  not 
easy  to  arrest. 

As  if  to  emphasize  the  blasphemy  of 
their  acts,  the  persons  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  touching  off  this  wave  a  few 
weeks  ago  chose  Christmas  eve  as  the 
time  for  desecrating  a  synagogue  in  the 
city  of  Cologne  in  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  say  that  anti- 
Semitism  is  dead  and  that  the  deeds  of 
the  Nazis  should  be  passed  by  on  the 
other  side  speak  too  soon.  “Even  when 
it  is  shameful  and  frightening,”  said 
Commonweal  magazine  recently,  “his¬ 
tory  cannot  be  denied.  That  5  million 
Jews  were  murdered  by  the  government 
of  a  highly  cultured  European  Christian 
people  is  a  monstrous,  hideous  fact,  for 
them  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
nazism  is  quite  dead  becomes  every  day 
an  increasingly  dubious  judgment;  but, 
even  if  it  were  quite  dead,  it  would  still 
need  to  be  referred  to.” 

THE  “HITLERIAN  HERITAGE”  OF  THE  ANTI- 
SEMITES 

The  January  23,  1960,  issue  of  Ave 
Maria,  a  fine  Catholic  weekly  published 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  comments  in  similar 
vein: 

Have  we  forgotten  *  *  *  the  horror  of 
Germany  under  Hitler,  the  murder  of  count¬ 
less  Jewish — and  Christian — men,  women, 
and  children  who  were  innocent  of  any 
crime?  Hitler  did  not  create  anti-Jewish 
feeling;  he  merely  systematically  cultivated 
it  and  fanned  it  into  a  white  heat  of  hatred 
which  allowed  him  to  perpetrate  his  crime 
against  humanity  in  the  name  of  jus¬ 
tice.  *  *  *  when  the  parlor  bigots  today  sit 
around  and  make  their  anti-Semitic  remarks, 
do  they  not  realize  their  Hitlerian  herit¬ 
age? 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
the  dangers  of  such  acts  of  desecration 
of  places  of  worship,  I  have  today  intro¬ 
duced  a  House  concurrent  resolution  by 
means  of  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  express  to  the  world 
its  profound  sense  of  indignation  and 
shock  at  this  epidemic  and  can  call  on 
all  peoples  and  all  governments  every¬ 
where  to  work,  to  the  end  that  these 
shameful  events  shall  not  happen  again. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  SHOCK 

AT  DESECRATION  OF  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  in  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  and 

Whereas  this  desecration  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  instances  of  desecration  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country  recently;  and 

Whereas  if  left  unchecked  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  sense  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of  dese¬ 
cration  and  calls  upon  all  persons  and  gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame¬ 
ful  events  shall  not  recur. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  from  the  turbu¬ 
lent  history  of  our  national  experience 
in  the  United  States  the  high  cost  of 
racial  and  religious  prejudice. 

We  can  see  very  clearly  how  the  in¬ 
tolerance  that  burst  forth  with  the 
desecration  of  a  synagogue  in  Cologne 
soon  spread  to  other  West  German  com¬ 
munities;  then  to  Vienna,  London,  Glas¬ 
gow  and  finally  to  our  own  country,  in 
New  York  City. 

LEADERSHIP  OF  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 

The  month  of  February,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  month  during  which  the  people 
of  America  celebrate  Brotherhood  Week. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  week,  the  citizens  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  as  well  as  of  other  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  Nation,  operating  through 
the  agency  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  combatting  religious  in¬ 
tolerance.  I  hope  that,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unhappy  events  that  have 
taken  place  during  recent  weeks,  every 
American  community  will  this  month 
dedicate  itself  to  the  erasing  of  religious 
hatred  and  ill  will  among  Americans  of 
different  creeds. 

For  we  all  know  that  when  one  man 
or  one  house  of  worship  or  one  religious 
faith  is  today  made  the  object  of  attack, 
tomorrow  another  may  feel  the  sharp 
lash  of  bigotry. 

NO  MAN  IS  AN  ISLAND - ASK  NOT  FOR  WHOM 

THE  BELL  TOLLS 

No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself — 

Said  John  Donne — 

Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a 
part  of  the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away 
by  the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less  as  well  as  if 
a  promontory  were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of 
thy  friends  or  if  thine  own  were;  any  man’s 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind;  and  therefore  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee. 


Fine  Progress  of  Democracy  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  of  Israel  on  their  ap¬ 
proaching  12th  anniversary  of  statehood 
and  independence.  Their  history  and 
culture  go  far  beyond  this  short  period, 
as  do  the  histories  and  cultures  of  many 
of  the  states  who  have  or  soon  will 
achieve  independence. 

The  State  of  Israel  recently  held  its 
fourth  election,  a  model  election  for  new 
democracies.  It  was  an  election  which 
was,  in  many  ways,  similar  to  our  own. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  calling  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  our 
good  country,  a  report  on  these  elections, 
which  shows  the  fine  progress  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  Israel.  The  report  was  written 
by  Richard  C.  Scammon,  elections  re¬ 


search  director  of  the  Governmental  Af¬ 
fairs  Institute,  and  a  known  authority 
on  elections. 

The  report  follows: 

[Prom  the  America-Israel  Bulletin] 
ElectioiT  Day,  Israel 
(By  Richard  M.  Scammon) 

As  the  voters  stood  in  line  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  Israel’s  fourth  postwar  election  an  Amer¬ 
ican  observer  could  easily  think  he  was  right 
back  home  in  the  third  ward.  The  moving 
line  of  chatting  voters,  the  schoolhouse,  the 
officials,  ready  to  check  off  a  name — it  all 
looked  very,  very  familiar.  And  familiar  in¬ 
deed  it  was,  for  democracy  speaks  in  the 
same  voice  whether  it  be  Haifa  or  Houston. 

But  there  are  differences,  of  course.  Elec¬ 
tion  day  in  Israel  isn’t  exactly  the  same  as 
in  America,  or  Italy,  or  India.  For  one  thing 
Israeli  citizens  vote  only  once  every  4  years. 
National  parliamentary  elections  (to  choose 
members  of  Israel’s  Knesset)  and  local  coun¬ 
cil  municipal  elections  are  held  on  the  same 
day.  This  way  all  the  campaign  speeches — 
and  the  expense  of  elections,  too — are  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  single  election  day  once  every 
4  years. 

For  another,  Israeli  elections  are  party 
elections  rather  than  personality  contests. 
The  voter  makes  his  choice  among  a  number 
of  competing  party  tickets  for  the  national 
Knesset  and  his  local  municipal  council. 
Naturally,  a  national  personality  like  Ben- 
Gurion  or  Menahem  Begin,  leader  of  the 
Heruth  Party,  may  persuade  a  man  to  vote 
for  this  or  that  party,  but  it  is  the  party  for 
whom  the  voter  finally  casts  his  ballot,  not 
the  individual  candidate. 

Campaign  persuasion  in  Israel  isn’t  too 
much  different  from  what  we  know  of  cam¬ 
paigning  in  America.  There  isnlt  any  tele¬ 
vision  yet,  but  the  state  radio  carries  all  the 
leading  party  speeches  and  the  newspapers 
and  billboards  are  filled  with  campaign  ap¬ 
peals.  The  Israelis  are  a  reading  people,  and 
the  parties  do  a  lot  of  work  distributing 
patry  handouts  and  party  papers.  Since  as 
many  as  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  all  Israelis 
are  party  members,  there  are  plenty  of  men 
and  women  to  do  the  distributing  job. 

But  all  the  campaigning  must  stop  on 
election  eve.  At  7  in  the  evening,  12  hours 
before  the  polls  open,  the  official  campaign 
comes  to  a  close.  But  this  doesn’t  mean 
the  party  workers  are  finished.  Far  from  it. 
On  election  day  they  are  busy  with  unofficial 
work — manning  the  precincts,  handing  out 
sample  ballots  and  getting  voters  to  the  polls. 
Since  all  the  precinct  election  judges  are 
nominated  by  the  parties,  many  thousands 
of  party  workers  are  counting  ballots  on  elec¬ 
tion  day,  just  as  their  fellow  party  members 
are  out  rounding  up  votes. 

NOBODY  IS  CASUAL 

Election  day  is  officially  a  holiday  in  Israel, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  work¬ 
load  seems  greater  than  on  any  ordinary 
working  day.  For  example,  in  one  kibbutz 
over  half  the  adults  were  involved  in  the 
election — as  judges,  as  watchers,  as  party 
workers.  The  kibbutz  members  fanned  out 
in  all  directions  from  their  home  base,  this 
group  being  judges  in  one  town,  another 
being  watchers  at  an  area  up  the  road,  still 
others  mobilizing  their  party  supporters  in 
a  third  village. 

And  the  Israelis  take  their  duties  seriously. 
Since  election  day  comes  only  once  every  4 
years  no  one  is  casual  about  the  "coronation 
day”  of  democracy.  For  people  who  vote 
two  or  three  times  every  year  the  whole 
process  may  get  boring— but  not  in  Israel. 
It  doesn’t  come  often  enough  to  jade  peo¬ 
ple’s  appetites  especially  a  people  as 
involved  and  interested  in  politics  as  are 
the  Israelis. 

A  few  of  the  ultra-orthodox  refuse  to  vote 
at  all,  disclaiming  any  interest  in  Israel  as 
a  State.  But  this  is  a  small  minority — most 
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join  enthusiastically  In  the  campaign  for 
votes  and  in  the  election  which  settles  the 
campaign.  In  fact,  they  Join  in  so  vigor¬ 
ously  that  some  problems  are  created  by  zeal¬ 
ousness.  One  minor  problem  is  in  the  taxi 
business.  All  taxis  are  rented  by  the  parties 
for  election  day,  and  pity  the  poor  traveler 
who  wants  to  hail  a  cab. 

FOREIGNERS  HAVE  PROBLEMS 

Another  problem — this  one  for  foreigners — 
is  created  by  Israel's  unique  franchise  law. 
Only  citizens  may  vote  for  the  Knesset,  but 
all  residents  may  vote  for  their  local  munici¬ 
pal  council.  The  reasoning  behind  this  is 
sound  enough — you  ought  to  be  a  citizen 
before  choosing  the  country’s  lawmakers,  but 
everybody  shares  an  interest  in  municipal 
garbage  collecting.  Thus  foreigners,  if  they 
be  residents  of  an  Israeli  community,  h^ve 
the  right  to  vote  in  local  elections. 

This  is  no  difficulty  for  some.  Swiss,  for 
example,  or  British,  may  vote  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure  in  local  elections.  But  for  Americans 
it  is  different.  For  an  American  to  vote 
abroad — even  in  a  local  election  in  a  friendly 
country  which  wants  him  to  vote — means 
potential  loss  of  citzenship.  All  day  long 
on  election  day  the  telephone  kept  ringing  in 
our  Embassy  in  Tel-Aviv.  Israeli  party  work¬ 
ers  were  anxious  to  get  out  the  vote.  Amer¬ 
icans  couldn’t  vote  for  the  Knesset,  of  course, 
but  why  not  for  the  town  council?  Often  It 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  explanations 
could  be  made,  so  zealously  were  the  party 
workers  ringing  doorbells  and  rounding  up 
the  voters. 

This  enthusiasm  for  getting  out  the  vote 
may  be  seen  in  the  services,  too.  Israeli 
troops  may  vote  at  their  homes  if  they 
wish.  But  they  can  vote  right  at  their  army 
posts,  too.  Only  one  time,  of  course — and 
identity  cards  are  punched  to  prevent  any 
double-voting.  But  every  effort  is  made  to 
get  service  men  and  women  to  the  polls. 
One  interesting  aspect  of  service  voting  is 
this:  no  one  over  the  rank  of  sergeant  can 
sit  as  an  election  judge.  It  is  believed  the 
rank-and-file  might  be  a  bit  intimidated  by 
having  to  face  up  to  an  election  board  com¬ 
posed  of  officers.  So  sergeant  is  the  top 
rank.  Actually  many  of  the  service  voting 
places  are  staffed  by  young  women,  many  of 
them  just  barely  old  enough  to  vote  them¬ 
selves. 

The  parties  go  after  this  service  vote  as 
they  do  the  civilian  vote :  precincts  stay  open 
longer  than  ours.  In  fact,  you  can  vote 
right  up  to  midnight,  though  actually  not 
many  people  do  in  the  last  hour  or  two. 
But  no  one  wants  to  feel  any  potential  voter 
has  been  denied  the  franchise,  so  voting  goes 
on  right  up  to  the  ilteral  end  of  the  day. 
And  it  goes  on  for  aJl  Israeli  citizens — Jew, 
Arab,  Druse,  Bedouin,  whoever  they  may  be. 
Everyone  has  his  secret  "moment  of  truth” 
in  the  privacy  of  the  polling  booth.  There 
he  is  the  master,  In  Israel  as  in  America. 
The  secret  ballot  in  a  free  election  is  the 
greatest  bond  of  unity  for  democratic  nations 
everywhere. 


Address  by  Former  Governor  McKeldin 
at  Annual  Dinner  of  the  German 
Society  of  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

of  Maryland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1, 1960 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
happenings  in  today’s  world  that  I  am 
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impelled  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  an  eloquent 
address  delivered  on  January  18, 1960,  by 
the  former  Governor  of  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt  McKel- 
din,  who  has  returned  to  the  private 
practice  of  the  law.  This  brilliant 
speech  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  German  Society  of 
Maryland. 

It  was  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  Governor  McKeldin,  in  that  address, 
called  our  attention  to  the  great  and 
lasting  contributions  of  Germany  in 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Science, 
philosophy,  music,  and  every  aspect  of 
learning  have  been  enriched  by  Ger¬ 
mans.  It  is  important  for  us  to  remem¬ 
ber  these  things  in  the  light  of  recent 
incidents  occurring  throughout  the 
world. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  justly  proud 
of  its  citizens  who  are  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  German  society  and  I 
am  happy  to  number  so  many  of  them 
as  my  valued  friends.  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Pramschufer,  Sr/,' its  president,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  F.  Kuenne,  vice  president,  have 
done  so  much  to  make  the  society  a  force 
for  civic  good.  Present  at  the  dinner 
were  some  of  Baltimore’s  truly  out¬ 
standing  clergymen,  such  as  Rev.  Dr. 
Gottlieb  Siegenthaler,  Pastor  Fritz  O. 
Evers,  and  the  Reverend  E.  F.  Engelbert. 
Also  present  was  Baltimore’s  young  and 
able  mayor,  J.  Harold  Grady. 

Governor  McKeldin’s  remarks  on  that 
occasion  were  as  follows: 

Address  of  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  German 

Society  of  Maryland  Annual  Dinner, 

January  18,  1960 

In  the  year  1960  the  German  Society  of 
Maryland  has  been  given  a  new  and  increased 
importance  by  its  enemies.  For  this  society 
certainly  counts  as  its  enemies  all  persons 
whose  acts  tend  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
German  name,  and  in  recent  weeks  a  num¬ 
ber  of  incidents  have  had  that  effect.  This 
means  that  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  people  who  represent  the  great  Germany 
shall  make  their  voices  heard. 

For  it  is  an  unfortunate  trait  of  human 
nature  in  all  countries  to  be  startled  by 
bad  news  and  to  take  good  news  as  a  matter 
of  course.  When  we  hear  that  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  have  painted  swastikas  on  German 
synagogues,  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  it 
was  this  same  country  that  produced  and 
educated  Albert  Einstein;  and  it  is  just  such 
forgetfulness  that  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  pessimism  of  our  times. 

It  is  the  function  of  our  organization  to 
counteract  this  tendency  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  that  function  is  much 
more  than  merely  the  occasion  for  social 
gatherings.  The  preservation  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  German  cultural  values  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  United  States  that  it 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Without  the 
music,  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  and 
the  science  that  Germany  has  contributed, 
our  culture  would  be  so  much  poorer  that 
it  does  not  bear  contemplation. 

Yet  in  stressful  times  it  is  inevitable  that 
these  things  should  fade  from  memory  unless 
wise  men  and  women  continually  emphasize 
them,  losing  no  opportunity  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil.  Nor  does  this 
apply  to  Germany  alone.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple,  a  composite  of  all  nations,  should  be 
more  careful  than  any  other  never  to  allow 
recently  developed  tensions  to  make  them 
forget  what  they  owe  to  others. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  even  to  those 
countries  with  which  we  are  at  the  moment 
most  definitely  at  odds.  Our  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  Soviet  regimes  in  Russia  and 
China,  however  amply  justified,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  true  greatness  of 
both  nations.  Our  indignation  with  Khru¬ 
shchev  ought  to  be  based  very  largely  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  only  hostile  to  us,  but  also 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Tolstoi,  and  Tchaikov¬ 
sky,  and  Pavlov;  and  Chinese  Mao  defies 
not  us  alone,  but  Confucius,  also,  and  all 
the  artists  and*  poets  and  sages  who  created 
Chinese  civilization. 

In  the  presence  of  the  German  Society 
of  Maryland,  therefore,  it  is  more  than  a 
pleasure,  it  is  a  civic  duty  to  extol  those 
men  who  without  ever  leaving  German  soil 
have  helped  to  make  America  great.  How 
much  of  our  freedom  of  worship  we  owe  to 
Martin  Luther  is  too  obvious  to  need  com¬ 
ment;  but  you  have  only  to  look  into  the 
correspondence  of  those  two  definitely  non- 
German  Americans,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  discover  how  much 
those  great  political  thinkers  owed  to  the 
tempering  and  sharpening  of  their  minds 
by  the  work  of  Leibnitz;  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  successors  owed  as  great  a  debt  to 
Immanuel  Kant. 

Here  in  Baltimore  we  are  well  aware  that 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  and  distinctions 
of  our  city,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  consciously  designed,  upon  the  German 
model;  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  group 
of  great  scholars  who  set  the  tone  of  the 
institution  were  almost  without  exception 
educated  in  part  in  Germany.  From  that 
day  to  this,  German  scholarship  has 
strongly  influenced  the  work  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  families  of  German 
descent. 

It  is  trite  and  hackneyed  almost  to  the 
point  of  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  influence 
on  American  life  of  the  German  masters  of 
music.  After  all,  Americans  live  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  whole  occi¬ 
dental  world  acknowledges  musical  alle¬ 
giance  to  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms. 

But  precisely  because  music,  the  univer¬ 
sal  language,  needs  no  translation  we  can 
perceive  the  Germanic  influence  on  that  art 
much  more  easily  than  its  corresponding 
influence  on  literature,  where  the  language 
barrier  intervenes,  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  that  most  typically  Ameri¬ 
can  poet,  Longfellow,  took  great  pride  in  his 
ability  ter  read  German.  In  his  day  it  was 
as  extraordinary  an  accomplishment  as  it 
is  today  for  an  American  to  read  Turkish; 
and  through  Longfellow,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  and  Heine  had  already  influenced 
American  literature  years  before  the 
troubles  of  1848  sent  the  first  great  wave  of 
German  immigration  to  our  shores. 

It  is  a  fair  claim,  therefore,  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  done  in  the  colonial  period  is  the  only 
part  of  American  literature  that  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  influenced  by  the  great  Germans; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  scholar  will 
claim  seriously  that  the  writing  done  in  the 
colonial  period  represents  the  highest 
achievement  of  American  literature. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  its  politi¬ 
cal  theory,  in  its  scholarship,  in  its  science, 
and  in  its  artistic  activity  American  culture 
has  always  drawn  heavily  upon  the  German. 
It  is  this  that  we  should  remember  in  such 
times  of  troubles  as  the  world  is  going 
through  at  present.  To  a  very  large  extent 
we  are  all  German  and  not  only  those  of  us 
who  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  Intellectually  and  esthetically  any  man 
who  is  thoroughly  American  is  somewhat 
German,  although  he  may  not  have  a  drop  of 
German  blood;  for  our  manner  of  thinking 
we  owe  in  part  to  that  nation. 
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It  behooves  us  then  to  be  of  all  nations 
the  most  tolerant  and  the  sympathetic  to 
others  who  are  going  wih  us  through  a  time 
of  troubles.  American  wealth,  American 
military  power,  and  American  political  in¬ 
fluence  are  not  the  only  reasons  why  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  located  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  There  is  also  the  immensely  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  American  intellectual 
and  moral  heritage  includes  something 
drawn  from  almost  every  nation  upon  the 
globe.  Hence  the  American  mind  ought  to 
be  the  most  broadly  understanding  in  the 
world. 

But  it  will  not  be  if  we  concentrate  our 
thoughts  on  those  things  that  separate  us, 
rather  than  on  those  that  unite  us.  If  we 
fall  into  that  error,  our  understanding,  far 
from  being  broad,  will  become  the  narrowest 
in  the  world;  and  if  we  allow  that  calamity 
to  overtake  us,  we  shall  be  the  country  not 
most,  but  least  fitted  to  lead  the  world 
toward  an  enduring  peace. 

Hence  I  maintain  that  this  society,  to  the 
extent  that  it  emphasizes  the  precious  part 
of  our  inheritance  from  Germany  is  doing 
far  more  than  merely  stimulating  amiable 
social  contacts.  It  is  working  toward  the 
easing  of  tensions  and  the  softening  of  irri¬ 
tations.  It  is  working  against  hatred  and 
spite  and  prejudice.  That  is  more  than  good- 
fellowship.  That  is  public  service,  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  Germany,  and  to  the  world.  It  de¬ 
serves  the  warm  approval  of  Americans, 
whether  of  German  blood  or  not. 

It  is  just  3  weeks  since  we  all  joined  hap¬ 
pily  in  exalting  the  most  beloved  German 
immigrant  ever  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Santa  Claus. 
I  claim  that  he  is  a  naturalized  American 
because,  although  he  was  born  in  Germany, 
it  was  an  American — he  who  wrote,  “  ’Twas 
the  Night  Before  Christmas” — who  gave  him 
his  sleigh,  his  reindeer,  and  his  ability  to 
defy  the  law  of  gravity.  It  is  only  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that — 

‘‘As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hur¬ 
ricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to 
the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they 
flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas 
too.” 

So  I  maintain  that,  regardless  of  his  place 
of  birth,  he  is  today,  just  as  much  a  citizen 
of  this  Republic  as  was  George  Washington 
himself. 

But  what  an  immigrant.  What  a  gift  from 
Germany  to  be  adapted  to  American  life — 
this  embodiment  of  laughter  and  tenderness, 
of  comedy  and  love,  this  banisher  for  even  one 
day  of  wrath  and  hatred,  this  establisher  for 
a  few  hours  of  merriment  and  kindness  as 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  land.  Santa  Claus 
is  above  all  the  patron  saint  of  childhood, 
and  I  heartily  claim  him  as  a  citizen  of  the 
country  that  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land  of  childhood  in  the  sense  that  its 
supreme  greatness  has  not  yet  been  achieved, 
but  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  children 
now. 

He  came  to  us  from  Germany  and  for  that 
every  American,  of  whatever  blood,  must  call 
down  blessings  on  the  name  of  Germany. 

My  own  ancestors  were  Scottish  on  my 
father’s  side,  and  I  confess  no  small  pride  in 
the  contribution  that  Scotland  has  made  to 
America,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  with 
all  it  has  given,  Scotland  never  sent  a  gift 
like  this.  It  was  the  ancestors  of  Germany, 
represented  by  your  fathers  and  mothers 
and  by  my  mother,  whose  name  was  Doro¬ 
thea  Greif  and  whose  mother’s  name  was 
Cunigunda  Vinzel,  that  made  this  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  America,  which  represents  our 
best  symbol  of  joy  in  innocence,  of  kindness, 
of  cheer,  and  of  hope. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  debated  bill  on  filling  vacancies  in  House. 
House  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  Representative  Hall. 
See  Resume  of  Congressional  Activity. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1477-1512 

Bills  Introduced:  19  bills  and  1  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  2940-2958;  and  S.  Res.  264. 

Page  1482 

Condolence  Resolution:  Senate  adopted  S.  Res.  264, 
expressing  condolences  on  the  death  of  Representative 

Hall.  Pages  1530-1531 

House  Vacancies — Constitutional  Amendment: 
Senate  continued  its  debate  of  S.J.  Res.  39,  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  tem¬ 
porary  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  pending  question  at  recess  remaining  the  Holland 
amendment  to  add  new  section  providing  that  right  to 
vote  in  national  elections  shall  not  be  denied  because  of 
failure  to  pay  poll  tax.  Pages  1512-1519, 1531-1534 

Authority  To  Report:  By  unanimous  consent  time 
was  extended  until  March  30,  i960,  for  filing  of  reports 
by  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under  S.  Res.  52-28, 
60-63,  and  91,  which  have  to  do  with  studies  of  the 
following  matters,  respectively:  Escapees  and  refugees, 
administration  of  Patent  Office,  juvenile  delinquency, 
immigration  and  naturalization,  administration  of 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  antitrust  and  monopoly 
laws,  constitutional  amendments,  national  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  administrative  practice  and  procedure  in  Federal 
Government,  constitutional  rights,  revision  and  codifi¬ 
cation  of  U.S.  statutes,  and  Federal  judicial  system. 

Page  1489 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  today  at  noon  and 
recessed  at  5:27  p.m.  until  10:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  February 
2,  when  it  will  continue  on  S.J.  Res.  39,  filling  of  tempo¬ 
rary  vacancies  in  the  House.  Page  1535 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet ) 

APPROPRIATIONS— DEFENSE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense,  having  as  its  witnesses  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  with  testimony  from 
Army  officials. 

NARBA 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  Subcommittee,  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  agreed  unanimously  to  report  to  the 
full  committee  the  North  American  regional  broadcast¬ 
ing  agreement,  and  final  protocol  thereto  (Ex.  A,  82c! 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  and  an  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  concerning  radio  broadcasting  in  the  standard 
broadcast  band  (Ex.  G,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION  MATTERS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  The  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  ordered  favor¬ 
ably  reported  to  the  full  committee  S.  68,  to  provide  for 
continued  delivery  of  water  under  the  reclamation  laws 
upon  death  of  husband  or  wife;  S.  1218,  authorizing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  or  accept  land  for 
Geological  Survey  activities;  S.  1732,  to  approve  repay¬ 
ment  contract  with  Conejos  Water  Conservancy  District, 
Colorado;  H.R.  5270  (S.  1202),  to  restore  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City  excess  land 
previously  deeded  to  the  U.S. ;  and  S.J.  Res.  150,  approv¬ 
ing  contract  for  minor  construction  work  on  the  Talent 
Division,  Rogue  River  project,  Oregon. 

Prior  to  this  action,  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
on  these  bills  as  follows:  On  S.  68,  S.  1732,  and  S.J.  Res. 
150 — Gilbert  Stamm  and  Donald  Mitchel,  both  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  on  S.  1218 — Philip  E.  Lam- 
oreaux,  Geological  Survey;  and  on  H.R.  5270 — Messrs. 
Stamm  and  Mitchel;  and  Grant  Midgley,  representing 
Senator  Moss. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  REGISTRARS 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  Committee 
resumed  its  hearings  on  pending  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  temporary  Federal  election  reg- 
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istrars  (S.  2684,  2719,  2783,  and  2814),  and  related  bills 
(S.  2722  and  2535),  and  receiving  testimony  from  Joe  T. 
Patterson,  attorney  general  of  Mississippi,  and  Malcolm 


B.  Seawell,  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina,  the 
latter  of  whom  submitted  a  written  statement. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  34  public  bills,  H.R.  10042-10075;  6 
private  bills,  H.R.  10076-10081 ;  and  30  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  592-595,  H.  Con.  Res.  531-555,  and  H.  Res.  434, 
were  introduced.  Poges  1 54 1 , 1 542-1 543 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  4786,  declaring  certain  lands  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South 
Dakota,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1232) ; 

H.R.  6462,  relating  to  settlement  of  claims  of  successor 
organizations  for  return  of  vested  heirless  property 
(H.  Rept.  1233) ;  and 

H.R.  8234,  donating  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
approximately  11.25  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Idaho 
County,  Idaho,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1234). 

Pages  1541-1542 

Committee  Appointment:  Heard  the  reading  of  a 
communication  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  appointing  Representative  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin  to  membership  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Representative  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Page  1536 

Legislative  Program:  Pursuant  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  the  calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
the  consideration  of  bills,  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
were  made  in  order  on  Tuesday.  The  bills  scheduled 
for  consideration  on  Monday  will  be  considered  on 
Tuesday  in  addition  to  the  Private  Calendar.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  agreement  has  been  reached  relative  to  Lincoln 
Day  activities  and  the  Easter  holidays: 

The  Lincoln  Day  “recess”  period  will  be  from  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  February  io,  through 
Sunday,  February  14. 

The  Easter  holiday  “recess”  period  will  begin  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday,  April  14,  through  Mon¬ 
day,  April  18.  Page  1536 

Condolence  Resolution:  Adopted  H.  Res.  434,  express¬ 
ing  sympathy  and  condolences  on  the  death  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hall,  of  the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina.  After  numerous  Members  had  spoken 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Hall  the  Speaker  appointed  the  following  funeral 
committee:  Representatives  Cooley,  Barden,  Durham, 
Bonner,  George  P.  Miller,  Alexander,  Fountain,  Jonas 
of  North  Carolina,  Kitchin,  Lennon,  Scott,  and 
Wllitener.  Pages  1536-1541 


Program  for  Tuesday:  As  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Representative  Hall  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  at  12:29  P-m-  until  Tuesday,  February  2,  at  12 
o’clock  noon,  when  the  House  will  call  the  Consent  and 
Private  Calendars  and  act  on  several  bills  under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules. 

Committee  Meetings 

MILITARY  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  1 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  H.R. 
5040,  amending  and  clarifying  the  reemployment  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  Also  considered  but  took  no  action  on  S.  1795,  to 
revise  certain  promotion  provisions  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  involuntary  retirement  of  officers  of  the 
Regular  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

D.C.  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia :  Ordered  favor¬ 
ably  reported  to  the  House  the  following  bills  amended : 

H.R.  7124,  to  require  the  payment  of  tuition  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  persons  who  attend  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9451,  to  amend  Public  Law  86-333  t0  provide 
that  the  tax  exemption  granted  the  property  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on 
and  after  July  1, 1959;  and 

H.R.  9737,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  certain 
District  of  Columbia  corporations  be  managed  by  trus¬ 
tees  the  majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs :  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations 
heard  executive  testimony  on  S.  2633,  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act.  Hon.  Loy  Henderson,  Dep¬ 
uty  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  was 
heard. 

GRAIN  STORAGE  POLICY 

Committee  on  Government  Operations :  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  heard  testimony  from 
Agriculture  Department  representatives  with  respect  to 
storage  policy  of  grain.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  tabled  H.R. 
4145,  to  supplement  the  land-grant  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  Mental  Health  Enabling  Act.  Also  heard  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  witnesses  in  a  discussion  of  dual 
wage  payments  in  Guam. 

PRIVATE  IMMIGRATION  BILLS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  1  acted 
on  several  private  immigration  bills. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Panama  Canal  held  hearing  on  H.  Con. 
Res.  450,  favoring  the  policy  of  exclusive  permanent 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Ad¬ 
journed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

FEDERAL  WITHHOLDING  OF  TAXES 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  3151,  permitting  withholding 
on  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees  for  purposes 
of  income  taxes  imposed  by  certain  cities.  Witnesses 
heard  were  Representatives  Mills,  Mason,  Curtis  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Scherer  of  Ohio,  and  Moorhead. 

INCOME  TAX  REVISION  ACT 

Committee  on  Rules :  Granted  a  closed  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  9662,  Trust  and  Partnership 
Income  Tax  Revision  Act  of  i960.  Witnesses  heard 
were  Representatives  Mills  and  Mason. 

OUTER  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Heard  testi¬ 
mony  from  representatives  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  respect  to  the  1961  outer 
space  program.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  2 

( All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Joint  meeting :  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  open  and  executive  hearings,  on  the  Air 
Force’s  missile,  space,  and  military  programs,  to  hear  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  Chief  of  SAC,  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Shriever, 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  and  Gen.  T.  D. 
White,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  10  a.m.,  235  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Army,  to  hear  Secretary  Brucker  and 
Chief  of  Staff  Lemnitzer,  10  a.m.,  1224  New  Senate  Office 
Building; 
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TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COOPERATIVES 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Held  hearing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  tax  treatment  accorded  cooperatives.  Hearings 
continue  tomorrow. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

PRESIDENT’S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  Committee  began  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  President’s  economic  report,  with 
testimony  on  the  economic  outlook  for  i960  from  the 
following  panel  of  witnesses:  Louis  Paradiso,  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  Department  of  Commerce,  who 
discussed  the  outlook  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures;  Martin  Gainsbrugh,  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  who  discussed  the  outlook 
for  inventories,  plants,  and  equipment;  George  Cline 
Smith,  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  who  discussed  the  outlook 
for  housing  construction  and  consumer  expenditures; 
Peter  Henle,  AFL-CIO,  who  discussed  the  outlook  for 
labor  force  and  employment;  Roy  Reierson,  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  who  discussed  the  outlook  for  demand  and 
supply  of  funds  and  interest  rates;  and  George  Brandow, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  who  discussed  the  out¬ 
look  for  agriculture. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  On  Saturday,  January  30, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procurement  concluded 
its  hearings  on  defense  procurement  and  disposal  pol¬ 
icies  and  their  impact  on  the  economy,  after  receiving 
testimony  from  Perry  Shoemaker,  president,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad,  representing  the  Committee  of  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  Members,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Robert  E.  Wood,  Chairman,  Hoover  Task 
Force  on  Use  and  Disposal  of  Surplus  Property,  and 
Frank  Upman,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  Committee  of 
Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  Members. 


Subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  to  hear  Secretary  Seaton,  10:30  a.m.,  1114 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  on  committee 
business,  10:30  a.m.,  room  F-53,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  alloca¬ 
tions  of  TV  channels,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
to  have  as  its  witness  Gus  Hall,  newly  elected  general  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A.,  10:30  a.m.,  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  executive,  on  com¬ 
mittee  business,  10  a.m.,  4232  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  on  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  temporary  Federal  election  reg¬ 
istrars,  10:30  a.m.,  301  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
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House 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  No.  i  on  S. 
1795,  xo  a.m.,  313-A  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization,  executive,  10  a.m., 
304  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Subcommittee  No.  2 
on  H.R.  9876,  to  provide  regulations  for  financing  of  retail  sales 
of  automobiles,  etc.,  10  a.m.,  445  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  State  De¬ 
partment  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations,  executive,  10:30 
a.m.,  G-3  Capitol  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  on  situation  in 
Panama,  10:30  a.m.,  G-3,  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Operations  on  grain  storage  policy  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  10  a.m.,  George  Washington  Inn. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  aijd  Reclamation  on  small  project  applications,  9:45 
a.m.,  1324  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  on  transportation  diversi¬ 
fication  bills,  H.R.  7960,  7961,  7962,  and  9279,  10  a.m.,  1334  New 
House  Office  Building. 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  bills  re¬ 
lating  to  the  need  for  additional  district  and  circuit  judges,  10 
a.m.,  346'  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  on  the  need  for  strengthening  the  self-policing 
programs  of  the  movie  and  publishing  industries,  10  a.m.,  215 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  on  outer  space  explo¬ 
rations,  10  a.m.,  214-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs,  on  H.R.  9378,  re  investment 
of  the  national  service  life  insurance  fund,  10  a.m.,  356  Old 
House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  tax  treatment  afforded 
cooperatives,  10  a.m.,  committee  room,  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Joint  Meetings 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  executive,  to  review  mili¬ 
tary  bilateral  agreements,  to  hear  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  State  Department,  and  AEC,  10  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.,  room  F-88,  Capitol. 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  continue  hearings  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  economic  report,  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  room  P-63,  Capitol. 
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February  1,1960 

Resume  of  Congressional  Activity 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  EIGHTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS 

1  he  first  table  gives  a  comprehensive  resume  of  all  legislative  business  transacted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
during  the  session,  January  6,  i960,  through  January  31,  i960. 

The  second  table  accounts  for  all  nominations  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  for  Senate  confirmation. 


DATA  ON  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY 

January  6  through  January  31,  i960 


DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE  NOMINATIONS 

January  6  through  January  31,  i960* 


Days  in  session . 

Senate 

15 

85  hrs.,31' 

1,003 

House 

H 

32  hrs.,  44' 

473 

Total 

Postmaster  nominations . 

Time  in  session . 

*  * 

Army  nominations,  totaling  . .  . 
as  follows: 

Confirmed . 

disposed  of  as 

• 

Congressional  Record: 

Pages  of  proceedings .... 
Appendix . 

1,476 

772 

Public  bills  enacted  into  law . 
Private  bills  enacted  into  law . 

Bills  in  conference . 

Bills  through  conference 

.  . 

Withdrawn . 

1 

2 

Rejected . 

Unconfirmed . 

Measures  passed,  total . 

Senate  bills . 

House  bills . 

Senate  joint  resolutions . . 
House  joint  resolutions .  . 
Senate  concurrent  resol  u- 

l6 

3 

22 

1 

Air  Force  nominations,  totaling 
as  follows: 

Confirmed  . 

. ,  disposed  of 

*  * 

Withdrawn . 

tions . 

House  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  . 

Simple  resolutions . 

Measures  reported,  total . 

Senate  bills . 

House  bills . 

1 

I 

Rejected . 

Unconfirmed . 

1 . 

1 1 

*95 

2 

8 

3 

*7 

*34 

5 

19 

28 

Navy  nominations,  totaling  . . . . 
follows: 

Confirmed  . 

.,  disposed  of  as 

82 


House  joint  resolutions .  . 

Senate  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  . 

House  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  . 

Simple  resolutions . 

Special  reports . 

Conference  reports . 

Reported  measures  not  acted 

on . 

Measures  introduced,  total . . . 

Bills . 

Joint  resolutions . 

Concurrent  resolutions . . 

Simple  resolutions . 

Quorum  calls . 

Yea-and-nay  votes . 

Bills  vetoed . 

Vetoes  overridden . 

*  These  figures  on  measures  reported  included  all  placed  on 
calendar  or  acted  on  by  Senate  even  if  there  was  no  accompany¬ 
ing  report.  A  total  of  58  reports  has  been  filed  in  the  Senate; 
a  total  of  39  has  been  filed  in  the  House. 

**This  figure  does  not  agree  with  the  total  difference  between 
hills  reported  and  bills  passed,  because  resolutions  and  bills  placed 
on  the  House  Calendar  without. having  been  formally  reported 
were  not  included  in  figures  of  measures  reported  to  the  House; 
the  difference  in  the  case  of  Senate  figures  is  due  to  uncounted 
bills  “laid  on  the  table”  or  “indefinitely  postponed.”  These  data 
include  bills  on  calendars  and  in  conference  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session. 


**83 

**78 

277 

919 

1, 196 

201 

742 

943 

9 

53 

62 

6 

88 

94 

6 1 

36 

97 

4 

1 

6 

3 

6 

Withdrawn . 

Rejected . 

Unconfirmed . 

Marine  'j^is  nominations,  totaling 
of  as  foTWv's: 

Confirmed . 

Withd^vn . 

RejetjH^ . 

Unc^^Ked . 

▼ 

Civilian  nominations,  totaling  . 
follows: 

Confirmed  . 

Withdrawn . 

Rejected . 

Unconfirmed . 


disposed 


disposed  of  as 


Summary 

Total  nominations  received . . 

Total  withdrawn . . . w. . .... . 

Total  rejected . , . .... . 

Total  unconfirmed . .  ... .  .. . ...  .  .. ... .... 

Total  confirmed. ......  . . .  . . .  . . . . 

•Action  on  nominations  received  during  January  will  appear 
later. 
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Senate 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday ,  February  1, 1960) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o’clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  Hugh  K.  Wolf,  pastor,  St.  Agnes 
Catholic  Church,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  of¬ 
fered  the  following  prayer: 

O  most  loving  God  turn  Thine  ears 
to  our  prayer,  and  illumine,  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  hearts  of  our  Sen¬ 
ators,  that  they  may  worthily  fulfill  the 
duties  of  their  great  office.  We  pray  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  proceeds  from  Thee 
may  lead  them  to  all  truth. 

Direct  and  guide  them  in  their  work 
of  world  leadership,  so  that  their  every 
action  may  be  pleasing  to  Thee. 

Grant  that  under  our  country’s  lead¬ 
ership  true  peace  may  be  restored — that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  May, 
then,  this  august  body,  with  Thy  help 
show  the  way  to  right  order,  true  jus¬ 
tice,  and  charity,  toward  our  fellow  men. 
Enlighten,  guide,  strengthen,  and  de¬ 
fend  them,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

TJ.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  1,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  and  that  statements  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

TL  -  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tb  lorum  call  be  'rescinded. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pOi  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  merely  wish  to  observe  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  which  sometimes 
rise  to  plague  us  in  the  Senate.  To 
transact  the  business  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  been  ordered  to  report  here  at 
10:30  this  morning,  which  some  of  us, 
at  any  rate,  at  least  a  few  of  us,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  have  been  delighted  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  now,  in  order  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  unanimous  consent. 


agreement  to  enter  into  a  perfectly  legal 
conspiracy  authorizing  certain  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  wit,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
stay  away  from  this  session  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  so  that  they  may  attend  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
parliamentary  inconsistency. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  acting  major¬ 
ity  leader  is  in  thorough  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  sure  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  agree  with 
me.  I  may  say  I  hope  that  before  too 
long  our  colleagues  will  have  seen  fit  to 
answer  the  call  for  a  quorum,  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  fol¬ 
lowing  this  exchange,  it  is  with  some 
diffidence  that  I  make  my  next  request. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — the  conspiracy  is  now  being 
compounded,  so  that  more  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  may  remain  absent  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  acting  major¬ 
ity  leader  is  still  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
and  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
tiiat  the  Sena^e 
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Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Report  of  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations 
A  letter  from,  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela¬ 
tions,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  law,  on  the  activities  of  that  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  of  January  31,  I960;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Code  Relating  to  Protection 
of  Employees  of  Department  of  Labor 
Against  Assaults  and  Homicides 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  p  roposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  include  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults  and 
homicides  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  16,  17,  and 
18,  Treasury  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  Classification  Act  in  that  Depart¬ 
ment  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore: 

The  memorial  of  B.  B.  Feldenfeld,  of  Bea¬ 
ver  Palls,  Pa.,  remonstrating  against  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
making  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

A  petition  signed  by  John  S.  P.  Goode,  and 
sundry  other  employees  of  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Research  and  Engineering  Command,  Na¬ 
tick,  Mass.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  make  available  to  them  social 
security  coverage,  as  well  as  civil  service  re¬ 
tirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  KANSAS  OIL 
MEN’S  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Oil  Men’s  Association  meeting  in 
convention  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1960,  adopted  several  resolutions 
in  regard  to  the  oil  industry. 

The  resolutions  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  W.  B.  Dalton,  chairman,  R.  H. 
McClellan,  Ernest  Unruh,  Charles  Dun- 
gey  and  C.  C.  Abercrombie. 


These  resolutions  deal  with  several 
phases  of  the  oil  industry’s  problem, 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  1,  which  sets  forth  that  the 
State  and  Federal  gasoline  tax  in  Kan¬ 
sas  now  adds  approximately  43  percent 
to  the  retail  price  of  gasoline. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  to  our  Nation,  and  particularly  to 
Kansas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  received,  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

“Resolution  No.  1 

“Whereas  efforts  may  be  made  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  further  advance  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  by  y2  to  4y2  cents;  and 

“Whereas  the  State  and  Federal  gasoline 
tax  in  Kansas  now  adds  approximately  43 
percent  to  the  retail  price  of  gasoline;  and 

“Whereas  efforts  may  also  be  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  1-cent  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  beyond  the  original  date  of  ex¬ 
piration  of  July  I,  1961;  and 

“Whereas  large  amounts  of  the  automotive 
taxes  now  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  diverted  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury:  Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  convention  here  assembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans,  on  January  18,  1960,  That  the 
U.S.  Congress  be  strongly  urged  against  a 
further  advance  of  gasoline  tax  by  one-half 
cent;  and 

“That  the  1-cent  increase  levied  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1959  be  terminated  July  1,  1961  as 
stipulated  by  the  original  law;  and 

“That  all  automotive  taxes  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  be  earmarked  for 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

“Resolution  No.  4 

“Whereas  operation  of  the  percentage-de¬ 
pletion  tax  provision  for  oil  and  natural -gas 
production  over  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  has  proved  itself  of  immense  public 
benefit  by  insuring  this  Nation  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  petroleum  in  peace  and  in  war  at 
amazingly  low  prices;  and 

“Whereas  elimination  or  reduction  of  this 
time-proved  provision  would  result  in  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  health  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  severe  detriment  of  our  na¬ 
tional  security;  and 

“Whereas  the  percentage-depletion  pro¬ 
vision  is  no  more  than  a  tax-equalization 
measure  that  takes  due  cognizance  of  the 
unusual  risks  inherent  in  the  exploration 
for  and  development  of  much-needed  oil  re¬ 
serves:  Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  convention  here  assembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  on  January  18,  1960,  That  we 
strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  reduce,  elimi¬ 
nate,  or  otherwise  tamper  with  present  per¬ 
centage  depletion  for  oil  and  natural  gas.” 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce: 

"Resolution  No.  5 

“Whereas  recurrent  proposals  have  been 
and  are  being  made  to  divorce  one  or  an¬ 
other  segment  of  integrated  oil  companies 
from  some  or  all  other  segments  of  such 
companies;  and 

“Whereas  any  such  artificial  divorcement 
would  seriously  impair  the  national  welfare 
by  depriving  the  public  of  the  results  of 
economies  achieved  through  proper  integra¬ 
tion;  and 

“Whereas  this  divorcement  would  unduly 
restrict  the  natural  development  of  the  pe¬ 


troleum  industry  in  accord  with  the  basic 
principles  of  free-enterprise  economics, 
thereby  endangering  the  dynamic  growth  of 
a  domestic  industry  essential  to  the  nation¬ 
al  security;  and 

“Whereas  such  divorcement  would  put  ar¬ 
bitrary,  unwarranted  limits  on  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  all  within  the  petroleum  industry, 
jobbers  included,  to  expand  their  businesses 
to  the  full  extent  that  their  own  capacity  to 
serve  the  pubhc  warrants  r  Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  convention  here  assembled  at 
Wichita,  Kans.,  on  January  18,  1960,  That  we 
firmly  oppose  any  and  all  moves  to  impose 
any  measurement  of  divorcement  on  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industry. 

"Resolution  No.  6 

“Whereas  there  have  been  various  propos¬ 
als  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
bar  petroleum  jobbers  and  other  wholesale 
distributors  of  petroleum  products  from 
dealing  in  tires,  batteries,  and  accessories; 
and 

“Whereas  any  such  legislation  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  infringement  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  competitive  free  enterprise;  and 

“Whereas  this  restrictive  legislation 
would,  without  cause,  deprive  jobbers  and 
other  wholesalers  of  a  legitimate  source  of 
income  essential  to  their  Continued  opera¬ 
tions;  and  , 

"Whereas  existing  laws  have  proved  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  to  rule  out  such  admittedly 
undesirable  practices  as  would  tend  unduly 
to  restrict  trade  or  in  any  way  promote 
monopoly  in  this  area  of  sales:  Therefore 
be  it 

“Resolved,  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  convention  here  assembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  on  January  18,  1960,  That  we 
actively  oppose  enactment  of  these  proposed 
measures;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
properly  endorsed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  petroleum  distribution 
practices,  House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  this 
assembly.” 

“Resolution  No.  9 

“Whereas  the  various  segments  of  the 
petroleum  industry  have  in  the  past  proved 
themselves  fully  capable,  despite  occasional 
conflicts,  of  adjusting  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves  in  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned;  and 

“Whereas  any  departure  from  past  prac¬ 
tices  of  cooperative  discussion  and  mutual 
concession  could  result  only  in  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  industry;  and 

“Whereas  any  resort  to  Government  inter¬ 
vention  to  settle  issues  of  difference  between 
the  various  segments  of  the  industry  would 
be  particularly  disastrous  since  it  would  in¬ 
vite  bureaucratic  regimentation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  industry:  Therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved ,  That  we,  the  Kansas  Oil  Men’s 
Association  in  convention  here  assembled  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  January  18,  1960,  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  ask  for  intervention  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  solution  of  any 
intraindustry  problems;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  all  others 
in  the  industry  to  follow  this  course  instead 
of  jeopardizing  the  national  liberties  by 
seeking  alleged  solutions  through  Federal 
action.” 


RESOLUTION  OF  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
GILBERT,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Gilbert, 
Minn.,  relating  to  certain  deductions  un¬ 
der  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Law. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  was  duly  moved  and  supported  that  the 
following  resolution  be  adopted:  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  city  of  Gilbert,  St.  Louis 
County,  Minn.,  acting  through  its  city  coun¬ 
cil  at  a  regular  meeting,  go  on  record  as 
urging  its  representatives  in  the  U.S.  Conr 
gress  to  pass  a  bill,  H.R.  9233,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Fascell,  which  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  for  income  tax 
purposes  certain  special  assessments  and 
other  charges  made  against  him  or  his  prop¬ 
erty  under  local  law  without  regard  to 
whether  they  tend  to  increase  the  value  of 
such  property;  and 

Further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  John  Blather, 
Congressman  from  the  8th  District,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  Eugene  McCarthy,  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota;  and 

Further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Opa-locka  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment  League  of  Opa-locka,  Fla. 

Rollcall : 

Ayes:  Councilmen  Pauline,  Grahek,  Brula, 
Clerk  Godich,  and  Mayor  Klobuchar. 

Nays:  None. 

Motion  declared  carried  and  resolution  de¬ 
clared  adopted. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Gilbert,  St. 
Louis  County,  Minn.,  at  a  regular  meeting 
held  January  7,  1960,  and  that  same  was 
spread  in  the  minutes  of  said  meeting. 

Martin  L.  Godich, 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LODGE  205,  SLO¬ 
VENE  NATIONAL  BENEFIT  SO¬ 
CIETY,  DULUTH,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Lodge  No.  205  of  the  Slovene  National 
Benefit  Society  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  favor¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  House  bill  4700, 
the  Forand  bill,  to  improve  the  social 
security  system.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  most  depressing  care  facing 
millions  of  retired  citizens  in  the  United 
States  is  fear  of  what  will  happen  if  and 
when  a  serious  illness  strikes.  Private  in¬ 
surance  is  not  dependable,  ever  rising 
monthly  premiums  are  forcing  many  of 
these  people  to  forego  this  insurance,  be¬ 
cause  the  benefit^  they  receive  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  even  to  provide  for  necessary  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  is  spending  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  various  subsidies  and 
foreign  aid,  including  aid  to  some  foreign 
governments  which  were  our  enemies  dur¬ 
ing  recent  wars.  Certainly,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  our  own  people  who  helped  to 
make  America  to  what  it  is  today.  We  must 
remember  too,  that  these  people,  besides 
helping  to  build  America,  they  reared  the 
young  men  and  women  who  fought  and  died 
on  foreign  soil :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  again  petition  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress  to  seriously  consider 
to  Improve  our  social  security  system,  by 
adopting  the  Federal  health  insurance  bill 
introduced  by  Representative  Aime  Forand; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  to  work  dili¬ 


gently  to  make  this  long  overdue  improve¬ 
ment  possible  at  this  session  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  Lodge  No.  205  of 
the  Slovene  National  Benefit  Society,  Sun¬ 
day,  January  17,  1960. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 


ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  EMPLOY¬ 
EES  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  265)  author¬ 
izing  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  to  employ  temporarily  an 
additional  assistant  chief  clerk  and  ad¬ 
ditional  staff  and  clerical  personnel, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized  from 
February  1,  1960,  through  January  31,  1961, 
to  employ  one  additional  assistant  chief 
clerk,  six  additional  professional  staS  mem¬ 
bers,  and  eight  additional  clerical  assistants 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  section 
202(e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1946,  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress,  approved 
February  19,  1947,  as  amended. 


STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
an  original  resolution  <S.  Res.  266)  au¬ 
thorizing  a  comprehensive  study  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aged,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  problems  of  the  aging  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  (a)  a  study  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  aged,  (b)  a  study  of 
the  existing  programs  of  agencies,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
aged,  (c)  a  study  of  the  present  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aged,  and  (d)  a  study  of  any 
additional  Federal  programs  which  should 
be  undertaken  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  the  aged. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 


tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$85,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  267)  authorizing  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  make 
a  study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  migratory  labor,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  speci¬ 
fied  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  migratory  labor  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  such  problems  as  (a) 
the  wages  of  migratory  workers,  their  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  transportation  facilities, 
housing,  health  and  educational  opportun¬ 
ities  for  migrants  and  their  children,  (b) 
the  nature  of  and  the  relationships  between 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  programs  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  activities  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
migratory  workers,  and  (c)  the  degree  of 
additional  Federal  action  necessary  in  this 
area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  on  person  for  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  so  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practical  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Robert  O.  Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Mediation  Board; 
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Dr.  Theodore  Robert  Van  Dellen,  of  Illinois, 
Dr.  Warner  Lee  Wells,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Dr.  Maynard  Kiplinger  Hine,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service; 

J.  Richard  Crout,  and  sundry  other  candi¬ 
dates,  for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Harry  P.  Colfer,  and  sundry  other  candi¬ 
dates,  for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  2959.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of  States 
to  select  certain  public  lands  subject  to  any 
outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  2960.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position  of 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILEY; 

S.  2961.  A  bill  to  include  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Labor  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  111  and  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  assaults  and  homicides;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiley  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  2962.  A  bill  to  grant  81  acres  of  public 
domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Long  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Mr.  Neuberger)  : 

S.  2963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  by  the  most 
expeditious  means  available;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  G. 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antigone 
Apostolaki  Cassel;  and 

S.  2967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pin 
Tso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2968.  A  bill  to  preserve  farm  wheat  acre¬ 
age  history  for  the  years  1960  through  1964 
without  regard  to  whether  any  wheat  is 
planted;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symington)  : 

S.  2969.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Fox,  Chaplain  Alexander 
D.  Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John  P.  Washington;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 


RESOLUTIONS 

ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La¬ 
bor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  265)  author¬ 
izing  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  to  employ  temporarily  an 
additional  assistant  chief  clerk  and  ad¬ 
ditional  staff  and  clerical  personnel, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
“Reports  of  Committees.”) 


STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re¬ 
ported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
266)  authorizing  a  comprehensive  study 
of  problems  of  the  aged,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
“Reports  of  Committees.”) 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  267)  authorizing  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
make  a  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  migratory  labor,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
“Reports  of  a  Committee.”) 


AMENDMENT  OF  CODE  RELATING 
TO  ASSAULTS  AND  HOMICIDES 
ON  EMPLOYEES  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR 

Mr..  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  performance  of  duty  of 
an  official,  or  employee,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
Federal  protection  similar  to  that  now 
covering  other  Federal  employees  or  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  law  now  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
under  section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  punishable  under  Federal 
law  for  anyone  to  kill  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  post  office  inspector,  the  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment,  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
of  the  many  other  Government  officials 
and  employees  specified  in  that  section, 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

Section  111  of  title  18  also  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  anyone  forcibly  to 
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assault,  resist,  oppose,  impede,  intimi¬ 
date  or  interfere  with  any  person  with 
such  duties. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
similar  protection  to  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Assault  against  a  person,  of  course,  is 
a  crime  in  all  States.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  the  prospect  of  violating  State 
laws  has  not  served  as  a  preventive  for 
interference  with  Federal  employees 
carrying  out  their  duties. 

If  anyone  contemplating  interference 
with  an  official  were  aware  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  criminal  statute  would 
be  involved,  the  probability  of  such  in¬ 
terference  would  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
duced. 

The  amendment  of  the  statute  to  in¬ 
clude  Department  of  Labor  officials  and 
employees,  I  believe,  would  be  a  justified 
extension  of  Federal  protection  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  individuals  in  the  Federal 
employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bilf  (S.  2961)  to  include  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  within  the  provisions  of 
sections  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults 
and  homicides,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
hereby  amended  toy  striking  out  “or  any  offi¬ 
cer  or  employee  of  the  Indian  field  service 
of  the  United  States,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Indian 
field  service  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  assigned  to  perform  investigative,  in¬ 
spection,  or  law  enforcement  functions,”. 


GRANT  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
COCOPAH  INDIANS  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  grant  81  acres  of  public  domain 
to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona. 

The  Cocopah  Reservation  consists  of 
two  noncontiguous  tracts  of  land  aggre¬ 
gating  446.20  acres.  The  tracts  are  lo- 
i  cated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  they  were  reserved  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  2711,  dated  September  27, 
1917,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Cocopah  Indians.  The  public  domain 
that  will  be  added  to  the  reservation  by 
this  bill  lies  between  the  east  line  of  a 
U.S.  Reclamation  Service  levee  in  the 
Yuma  project,  and  the  western  boundary 
line  of  one  of  the  reservation  tracts. 

The  Cocopah  Indians  have  continu¬ 
ously  occupied  this  land  since  the  reser- 
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vation  was  created,  and  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  reservation. 
This  view  has  also  been  shared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Lots  3,  4,  and  5  contain,  8.33  acres  and 
are  being  used  for  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing.  If  added  to  the  reservation,  they 
will  form  a  natural  western  boundary. 
Because  of  their  small  acreage  they  can¬ 
not  be  used  economically  by  anyone 
other  than  the  Indian  occupants.  An 
Indian  cemetery,  church,  and  cry  house, 
or  special  structure  for  mourners  at  fu¬ 
neral  rites,  are  located  on  approximately 
10  acres  of  lot  14.  The  remainder  of  lot 
14,  and  all  of  lot  15  are  being  occupied 
and  used  by  the  Indians  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  While  these  lots  have  been  used 
by  the  Cocopah  Indians  ever  since  their 
small  reservation  was  established  and 
assumed  by  them  to  be  a  part  of  their 
reservation,  the  question  of  ownership 
was  raised  only  in  the  last  few  years.  In 
response  to  a  request  for  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  these  lots  were  a  part  of  the 
reservation,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  concluded  that  they 
were  not. 

According  to  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior’s  local  records,  no  claim  has  been 
filed  on  any  of  these  lots,  which  were 
temporarily  withdrawn  in  aid  of  legisla¬ 
tion  on  December  8,  1958. 

The  latest  approved  census  roll  of  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  shows  that  of  the  85  en¬ 
rolled  members  21  are  residing  on  the 
public  domain  to  be  withdrawn  under 
this  bill.  While  all  enrolled  members 
will  benefit  indirectly  by  the  addition  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  reservation,  the 
21  Cocopahs  now  residing  thereon  will 
benefit  directly.  To  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  these  Indians  and  to  assure  them 
of  their  continued  use  of  the  land,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  public  domain 
described  in  this  bill  should  be  made  part 
of  the  reservation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2962)  to  grant  81  acres  of 
public  domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in' 
Arizona,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwater, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXPEDITIOUS  HANDLING  OF  MAIL 
TO  AND  FROM  ALASKA  AND 
HAWAII 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett]  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger],  I  introduce,  for  ap¬ 
propriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  first-class  mail  to  and  from  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  be  transported  by  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  means  available. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  bill — Senate  bill  2402 — which  is 
order  No.  818  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
and  which  would  achieve  the  same  re¬ 
sult  for  all  the  States.  I  have  supported 


and  still  do  strongly  support  S.  2402  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  in  this  jet  age  we  should 
no  longer  rely  upon  horse  and  buggy 
means  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
Mr.  President,  nothing  can  serve  to  bind 
the  States  closer  together  than  speedy 
communication.  I  shall  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  S.  2402  and  hope  it  is  enacted  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  with  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  into 
the  Union,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
these  two  new  noncontiguous  States  be 
brought  as  physically  close  within  the 
union  as  modern  transportation  ad¬ 
vances  can  achieve.  Already  in  Alaska, 
all  mail  within  the  49th  State  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  air.  The  bill  which  we  intro¬ 
duce  today  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
shores  of  Seattle  and  the  shores  of 
Alaska.  In  this  age  of  speed,  it  is  an 
intolerable  burden  to  expect  commerce 
to  bear  to  have  mail  from  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  travel  by  slow  boat  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  has  called  the  existing 
situation  a  bottleneck.  Concerning  it  he 
said: 

Certainly  the  rates  of  carriage  of  first-class 
mail,  at  least,  would  be  so  low  on  contract 
cargo  basis  or  on  space  available  on  airlines 
that  are  now  subsidized  pretty  heavily  in 
Alaska,  that  we  could  and  should  break  this 
bottleneck  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

With  this  statement  I  heartily  concur. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  seeks  to  end 
this  bottleneck.  I  hope  it  will  be  speed¬ 
ily  enacted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2963)  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  first-class  mail  to  and 
from  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  available, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


DEMONSTRATION  FOOD  STAMP 
ALLOTMENT  PROGRAMS— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  27,  1960,  the  names 
of  Senators  Clark,  Morse,  Symington, 
Hennings,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2920)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  experimental  food 
stamp  allotment  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart  on  January  27,  1960. 


EXPRESSION  OF  INDIGNATION  OF 
CONGRESS  AT  DESECRATIONS  OF 
HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP  AND  OTHER 
SACRED  SITES— ADDITIONAL  CO¬ 
SPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT  RES¬ 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29,  1960,  the  names 
of  Senators  Douglas,  Bush,  and  Clark 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
84)  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 


houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Javits  on  January  29, 
1960. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  1,  1960,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas! 
was  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  amendments  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Bartlett,  Chavez,  Clark,  Bush, 
Dodd,  Mansfield,  Murray,  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin)  to  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2 -year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  school  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  States,  submitted  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1, 1969. 


REPORT  ON  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PROCEDURE  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD  BY  ADVISORY 
PANEL  ON  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  81) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  I  submit  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  La¬ 
bor-Management  Relations  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
the  organization  and  procedure  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  This 
panel  was  appointed  by  the  Committee 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  66,  as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  141.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC 
HEARING  ON  SENATE  RESOLU¬ 
TION  94,  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATION'S 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27,  I960,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  met  in  public  session 
both  morning  and  afternoon  to  receive 
testimony  from  those  who  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  testifying  on  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  94,  which  would  serve  to  amend 
Senate  Resolution  196  of  the  79th  Con¬ 
gress,  2d  session,  which  authorized  U.S. 
acceptance  of  the  compulsory  jurisdic¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  requests  to  be  heard  were 
received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
schedule  on  January  27,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  that  date, 
it  was  announced  that  an  additional 
hearing  would  be  scheduled  in  order 
that  those  who  had  asked  to  testify  up  to 
that  date  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  that 
additional  public  hearing  on  Senate 
Resolution  94  on  Wednesday,  February 
17,  1969,  at  10  a  m.,  in  room  221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI¬ 
CLES.  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  January  29,  1960. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Address  entitled  “Policies  for  the  Sixties,” 
delivered  by  him  before  the  National  Press 
Club  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  5, 
1960. 

Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  him 
before  Texas  Farmers  Union  banquet  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  December  4,  1959,  on 
the  subject  “The  Forgotten  Man:  The 
American  Farmer.” 

Article  entitled  “We  Can  and  Must  Do 
More  for  Our  Older  People,”  written  by 
Emil  Mazey  and  published  in  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federationist  for  January  1960. 

Address  entitled  “Banish  Poverty  From 
America,”  delivered  by  him  before  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Legislature  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va., 
on  January  25,  1960. 

Address  by  Prof.  Carlo  Schmid,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bundestag,  on  January  20,  1960, 
in  the  Bundestag;  also  a  statement  by  Mayor 
Brandt,  governing  mayor  of  Berlin,  on  the 
subject  of  anti-Semitism,  which  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

Article  entitled  “The  Quiet  Russians — A 
New  Breed — Indian  Style,"  written  by  Harry 
H.  Pollack  and  published  in  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federationist  for  January  1960. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK : 

Address  on  Cuba  and  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  delivered  by  Robert  H.  Shields, 
president  and  general  counsel,  U.S.  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  February  2,  1960. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

Address  by  Eugene  R.  Black  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Southern  Society,  .New 
York  City,  January  15,  1960. 

Argument  by  Joe  W.  Henry,  Jr.,  in  the 
case  of  Tennessee  v.  Wash  Jones,  which  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

Proceedings  in  bestowing  of  Kiwanis  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  on  A.  Mose  Siskin  and  Garrison 
Siskin  on  January  19,  I960,  which  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

Speech  by  Louis  V.  Sutton  honoring  Nor¬ 
man  Cocke,  Man  of  the  South  for  1959, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  December  14,  1959. 

Article  entitled  “Only  in  America,”  written 
by  Harry  Golden  and  published  in  Television 
Digest,  December  26,  1959-January  1,  1960. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

Editorial  entitled  “NARBA  Now  or  Never,” 
from  Broadcasting  magazine. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Editorial  entitled  “Park  Move  Encour¬ 
aged,”  from  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times 
of  January  22,  1960,  discussing  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Park. 

Editorial  entitled  “Aid  to  Education,”  from 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  of  January 
24,  1960. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

Editorial  entitled  “The  High  Cost  of  Medi¬ 
cines,”  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  1,  1980. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Editorial  entitled  “The  Wilson  Memorial,” 
published  in  the  Hairenik  Weekly  of  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1960,  and  an  editorial  entitled  “Hon¬ 
oring  Our  Own  Man  Who,”  published  in  the 
Bergen  (N.J.)  Evening  Record  of  January  30, 
1960.  relating  to  the  proposed  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  “Rape  Isn’t  Rape  Up 
North,”  from  the  Williston  Way,  of  Willis- 
ton,  S.C.,  of  January  28,  1960. 


By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

Article  entitled  “Harlow  Minuteman  of 
1960,”  from  the  Officer,  publication  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Article  entitled  “Action  Needed  in  Hemi¬ 
sphere,”  written  by  Constantine  Brown  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1960. 

By  Mr.  KERR: 

Article  entitled  “Why  Can’t  Some  of  Our 
Universities  Be  Fair  to  the  U.S.  Congress?” 
published  in  the  American  Legion  magazine 
for  February  1960,  which  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

Excerpt  from  article  written  by  Richard 
Rovere  and  published  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  dealing  with  discussion  and  debate 
in  the  Senate  in  recent  years. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “Surprises  in  Wisconsin 
Tourist  Survey,”  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  of  January  31,  1960. 

Letter  fr6m  Joseph  C.  Wangen  entitled 
“Railroad  Milestones,"  from  Boston,  Mass., 
dated  January  30,  1960. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

Letter  from  Albert  F.  Block,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  regarding  the  relationship  between  ac¬ 
tive  duty  pay  and  retired  pay. 


DEACTIVATION  OF  AIR  RESCUE 
SQUADRONS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
noted  political  cartoonist,  Herblock,  re¬ 
cently  expressed  in  his  usual  telling 
fashion  the  peculiar  budgetary  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  administration.  Herblock’s 
cartoon  showed  an  automobile,  stripped 
of  its  tires.  The  tires  lay  in  a  pile  in 
the  drawing.  “That  gives  us  a  surplus 
of  4  tires,”  said  a  figure  in  the  cartoon. 
“Now  if  we  take  out  the  engine.” 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  President,  in  pass¬ 
ing  only.  It  is  easy  to  balance  budgets — 
on  paper  at  least — by  eliminating  es¬ 
sential  Government  services.  We  Alas¬ 
kans  fear  that  this  technique  has  been 
applied  to  our  detriment  most  recently 
in  the  decision  to  inactivate  the  71st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron,  which  has  been 
serving  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
Alaska.  The  inactivation  of  the  Alaska 
squadron  parallels  the  inactivation  of 
three  other  Air  Rescue  squadrons  in  the 
United  States.  In  March  1960  the  41st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron,  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  and  the  46tli  Air  Res¬ 
cue  Squadron,  Otis  Air  Force  Base, 
Mass.,  will  be  inactivated.  Elimination 
of  the  64th  Air  Rescue  Squadron,  Berg¬ 
strom  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  will  follow 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Perhaps  no  area  in  the  world  has 
greater  need  of  air  rescue  and  search 
operations  than  Alaska.  Representative 
Peter  Kalamarides,  of  the  Alaska  Legis¬ 
lature,  expressed  this  need  well  in  his 
letter  of  December  1 1  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  protesting  the  inacti¬ 
vation  announcement: 

There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  with 
so  many  square  miles  of  land  that  has  so 
shockingly  few  miles  of  highway.  No  other 
State  where  population  centers,  both 
large  and  small,  are  separated  by  mountain 
masses  and  bodies  of  water  accessible  only  to 
aircraft.  No  other  State'with  so  high  a  quota 
of  light  aircraft  per  population,  the  accepted 
mode  of  transportation  within  our  bound¬ 
aries,  accepted  because  the  airplane  is  the 
only  resort.  Naturally  it  follows  that  our 
heavy  air  traffic  occasions  accidents.  And 
again,  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  our  acci¬ 
dents  is  the  direct  result  of  those  peculiari¬ 


ties  of  our  terrain,  weather  conditions,  and 
the  frequent  and  complete  blackout  and  re¬ 
sultant  loss  of  radio  communications  com¬ 
mon  to  this  most  northern  State. 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  disabled  aircraft 
and  its  occupants  have  no  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  airborne.  There  is  no  convenient  high¬ 
way  they  can  reach  where  help  might  be  ob¬ 
tained.  No  stream  to  follow  to  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  a  river  where  a  village  might  af¬ 
ford  shelter.  The  mountain  masses  are  an 
iron  curtain  severing  radio  beams  which 
might  mean  help  would  come. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the  two  air 
squadrons  which  will  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  zone  of  interior — one  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  one  in  Hawaii — will  be  able  to 
perform  the  functions  which  are  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  squadrons  in  Alaska, 
Massachusetts,  California,  and  Texas. 
The  Air  Force  has  discouraged  such 
hope.  The  Air  Force  has  advised  me 
that  the  remaining  units  will  have  a 
high  degree  of  mobility  and  will  have 
the  capability  of  rapid  movement  to 
other  areas  where  specific  Air  Force  op¬ 
erations  require  their  presence.  Here, 
Mr.  President,  the  key  words  are  “spe¬ 
cific  Air  Force  operations,”  an  implica¬ 
tion  that  a  departure  is  contemplated 
from  the  concept  of  humane  service 
which  has  done  so  much  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  to  build  morale,  respect,  and 
cooperation  between  the  civilian  com¬ 
munity  and  the  military  community. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Air 
Force  has  further  advised  me: 

It  is  expected  that  the  reduced  force  will 
have  a  very  limited  capability  to  participate 
in  civil  SAR  missions  under  the  national 
search  and  rescue  plan. 

Neither  of  the  remaining  air  rescue  squad¬ 
rons,  based  within  the  United  States,  will  be 
responsible  for  SAR  (search  and  rescue)  op¬ 
erations  in  Alaska.  However,  were  the  na¬ 
ture  of  emergency  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
it  is  possible  that  resources  of  the  76th  ARS, 
Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii,  might  be  deployed  to 
Alaska  to  assist.  Air  distance  from  Hickam 
AFB  to  King  Salmon,  Alaska,  is  2,220  nau¬ 
tical  miles,  to  Point  Barrow,  3,000  nautical 
miles. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  little  hope 
held  out  that  the  civilian  and  military 
fliers  in  Alaska  can  look  for  effective 
search  and  rescue  operations  from  the 
air  rescue  squadron  in  Plawaii.  Such 
operations  would  be  undertaken  only  in 
an  emergency  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude — whatever  that  is — and  would 
involve  an  air  distance  trip  of  2,220  nau¬ 
tical  miles  from  Hawaii  to  the  closest 
point  in  Alaska,  King  Salmon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  student  of  air 
safety,  but  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
know  the  Alaska  air-safety  picture  do 
not  believe  that  the  inactivation  of  the 
71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  can  be  offset 
by  activities  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  or 
the  Alaska  National  Guard.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed,  too,  by  the  realization  that  until 
December  1959  the  Air  Force  believed 
that  the  operation  of  tne  71st  Air  Rescue 
Squadron  was  essential  to  the  mission  of 
Air  Force  and  the  cause  of  air  safety  in 
Alaska.  Then,  in  December,  the  Air 
Force  reached  the  decision  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  squadron  was  one  of  those 
items  “which  no  longer  appear  essen¬ 
tial.”  Why  no  longer  essential?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  less  flying  in  Alaska?  Be¬ 
cause  the  climate  in  Alaska  has  become 
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balmy  and  tropical?  Because  Alaska 
has  shrunk  in  size?  Or,  perhaps,  is  it 
because  the  budget  is  king? 

As  I  have  noted,  the  experts  in  Alaska 
air  safety  do  not  think  that  the  71st  Air 
Rescue  Squadron,  whose  members  per¬ 
formed  267  search  and  rescue  missions 
in  the  last  2  years,  can  be  replaced. 
These  experts  know  that  five  SH-21B 
aircraft  of  the  squadron  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Alaska  Air  Command. 
They  know  that  the  State  of  Alaska, 
through  its  adjutant  general,  Maj.  Gen. 
Tom  Carroll,  has  asked  the  Air  Force  to 
transfer  the  other  squadron  aircraft  to 
the  Alaska  National  Guard,  so  that  the 
State  itself  can  shoulder  voluntarily  in¬ 
creased  air  safety  responsibility.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  President,  the  experts  are 
not  assuaged.  The  131  personnel  of  the 
squadron  will  be  lost  to  Alaska.  The 
specialized  search  and  rescue  skill  and 
experience  will  be  lost  to  Alaska.  The 
existence  of  a  unit  with  designated 
search  and  rescue  responsibility  will  be 
lost  to  Alaska. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  does  not  think 
the  squadron  can  be  replaced.  The  ad¬ 
jutant  general  of  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska 
Committee  of  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
Association  do  not  think  so  either.  Nor 
does  Mr.  A.  Innes  Taylor,  consultant  on 
survival,  search,  and  rescue  to  foreign 
dommercial  carriers.  Nor  does  Mr.  Den- 
zil  McCain,  president  of  the  Alaska  Air¬ 
men’s  Association.  Nor  does  Represent¬ 
ative  Kalamarides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  letters  on  this  subject  written 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  McCain,  Represent¬ 
ative  Kalamarides,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Bishop 
of  the  Alaska  Committee  of  the  Western 
Oil  and  Gas  Association,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

January  5,  1960. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan, 

State  of  Alaska, 

Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dear  Governor  Egan:  The  decision  to  de¬ 
activate  the  71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  was  the  final  act 
in  a  deteriorating  situation  which  has  gone 
on  for  3  years  and  which  now  poses  a 
serious  problem  for  all  air  commerce  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  problem  is  not  only  one  that  concerns 
scheduled  airlines  and  light  aircraft  flying 
from  the  United  States  to  and  into  Alaska, 
but  also  the  foreign  carriers  that  operate 
over  the  Polar  routes  from  Europe  through 
Alaska  to  the  Far  East. 

Thinking  in  the  Air  Force  seems  to  be  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  delegate 
search  and  rescue  to  the  CAP.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  part  for  they  do  not  have  the 
aircraft  or  the  personnel  to  operate  the  sus¬ 
tained  search  and  rescue  operations  of  the 
magnitude  that  may  be  required.  To  revert 
back  to  the  old  system  of  Air  Force  Bases 
being  responsible  for  search  and  rescue  in 
their  own  areas  as  it  was  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Air  Rescue  Service  is  to  re¬ 
establish  a  system  which  was  not  too  suc¬ 
cessful  some  15  years  ago. 

The  CAP  still  risks  its  pilots  to  search  for 
individuals  who  fly  in  low  cut  shoes  and 
without  sleeping  bags  in  the  wintertime,  on 
the  other  hand  good  bush  pilots  and  the 
scheduled  airlines  must  and  do  conform 
with  certain  safety  measures  and  when  miss¬ 
ing  must  be  searched  for.  We  all  know  how 


costly  search  and  rescue  operations  can  be 
and  it  is  understandable  that  for  the  Air 
Force  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  operating  ex¬ 
penditures  wherever  possible  in  this  age  of 
“all  for  missiles”  but  to  sacrifice  the 
Air  Rescue  Service  in  order  to  do  this  is  to 
fail  in  their  responsibilities  for  rescue  oper¬ 
ations  which  are  so  complex  in  the  vast  areas 
of  the  State  and  the  adjacent  United  States 
and  Canadian  Arctic  Ocean  sectors. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  consultant  for  three, 
foreign  carriers,  I  advise  them  in  matters  of 
survival,  search  and  rescue  which  affect  their 
operations  in  flying  the  Polar  routes. 

All  survival  equipment  carried  on  Polar 
route  aircraft  is  predicated  on  what  is  known 
as  survival  time.  This  is  the  expected 
time  between  when  a  plane  goes  down  and 
when  it  is  found.  During  the  past  5 
years  this  time  has  varied  from  5  to  6 
days.  Now  with  the  coming  of  the  jets  on 
these  routes  and  their  greater  passenger 
carrying  capacity  and  greater  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  the  problem  has  had  to  be  looked  at 
again,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  limit  of  weight  that  can  be  carried 
in  the  way  of  survival  equipment.  We 
know  that  in  the  area  extending  from 
North  Greenland  to  Demarcation  Point 
(Canada-Alaska  border)  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  has  long-range  aircraft  equipped 
with  the  “Sarah”  searching  device,  and  that 
they  can  search  an  area  of  30,000  square 
miles  at  10,000  feet  in  a  DC— 4  within  4 
hours.  We  also  know  that  the  RCAF  has  96 
aircraft  equipped  with  “Sarah”  and  that  in 
Canada  4,000  aircraft  carry  the  Sarah  Hom¬ 
ing  Beacon  (3y2  lbs).  These  Polar  route 
aircraft  have  in  the  past  had  the  Air  Rescue 
Service  to  rely  on,  but  of  recent  times  they 
could  expect  little  assistance  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range.  With  seven  flights  each  way  a 
week  from  Europe  to  Alaska  and  the  Far 
East, ‘these  carriers  spend  better  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  services  in  Alaska.  This 
will  increase  as  the  traffic  becomes  more 
dense,  as  other  carriers  use  the  route.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  short¬ 
est  route  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  is 
not  thru  Alaska,  but  over  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Siberia.  We  need  to  hold  what  we 
have. 

I  am  enclosing  two  documents  for  your 
perusal,  one  written  in  1957  and  the  other 
in  1959. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  be  urged  to  retain  an  adequate  Search 
and  Rescue  Squadron  in  Alaska  equipped 
with  long-range  aircraft  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  electronic  searching  devices  and  that  a 
meeting  be  called  with  the  following  rep¬ 
resented:  Director  of  State  Aviation,  Com¬ 
mander  Alaskan  Air  Command,  FAA,  CAP, 
USWB,  ICAO,  Col.  Bernt  Balchan.  I  would 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  this  if  desired. 

I  earnestly  urge  action  on  this  vital  mat¬ 
ter  and  wish  to  inform  you  of  my  intense 
interest  and  offer  any  assistance  which  I  can 
give. 

Most  sincerely, 

A.  Innes  Taylor. 

P.S. — The  Arctic  Aero  Medical  Laboratory 
of  the  Air  Force  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base  is 
now  testing  the  “Sarah”  Searching  device. 
Mr.  Stanley  is  in  charge  of  the  test. 

Alaska  Airmen’s  Association, 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  January  11,  1960. 
Senator  Bartlett, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Alaska  Airmen’s  Association 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  protesting  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  71st  ARS  here  at  Elmendorf 
AFB.  We  sincerely  urge  you  to  do  all  that 
you  can,  not  only  for  the  airmen  that  they 
assist  but  the  general  public  in  remote  areas. 
This  Alaska  is  a  pretty  big  place  and  as  you 
know  sparely  populated.  The  lack  of  roads 
is  a  great  deterent  to  "almost  anyone  that 
doesn’t  have  a  plane  and  the  71st  has  proven 
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Itself  most  admirably.  We  ask  that  you  give 
this  consideration  and  try  again  as  you  did 
before  to  stop  the  disbandment. 

Sincerely, 

Denzil  McCain,  President. 

Alaska  Committee, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  January  12,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Dudley  C.  Sharp, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 

The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Alaska  Committee  of  the 
Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  some  17  operating  oil  companies  in 
Alaska,  opposes  deactivation  of  the  71st  Air 
Rescue  Squadron.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Air  Force  on 
the  excellent  service  the  71st  Squadron  has 
and  does  perform  for  both  the  civilian  and 
military  in  Alaska.  We  realize,  of  course,  the 
first  line  of  duty  is  to  the  Air  Force. 

During  the  summer  season,  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  cooperate  with  all  agencies  in  search 
and  rescue  work  by  having  radio  stations, 
helicopters,  planes,  camps,  etc.,  in  remote 
areas  of  Alaska.  We  are  proud  of  this  role, 
but  it  is  seasonal.  Locally,  we  have  always 
endeavored  to  thoroughly  indoctrinate  all 
our  personnel  in  the  art  of  self-preservation 
and  survival.  Our  record,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  one  fatality,  however,  at  times  during  the 
summer,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  call 
on  the  71st.  Since  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems  individual  to  Alaska,  we  feel 
that  an  Air  Rescue  Squadron  based  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anchorage  is  a  must  and  can 
only  be  adequately  performed  by  the  Air 
Force. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need,  by  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian,  of  such  services  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  we  request  the  Air  Force 
reconsider  the  71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  de¬ 
activation  plans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  Bishop, 

Chairman. 

Anchorage,  Alaska., 

December  11,  1959. 

The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  grave  concern 
that  we  in  Alaska  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
portent  within  the  news  release  that  the 
71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  assigned  to-Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  is 
to  be  deactivated  in  March  of  1960. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  or  understand 
the  reasoning  which  has  prompted  the  de¬ 
activation  of  rescue  groups  elsewhere  in 
these  United  States,  however,  we  cannot 
lead  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  matter 
of  air  rescue  in  the  State  of  Alaska  can  be 
properly  or  intelligently  grouped  and  clas¬ 
sified  as  similar  to  air  rescue  problems  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Prudence, 
indeed,  would  indicate  that  the  lifeline  of 
air  rescue  long  established  within  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  now  State  of  Alaska,  should 
not  be  abandoned  for  light  or  transient 
causes. 

I  do  not  cry  "wolf.”  I  am  not  an  irascible 
child  crying  against  the  removal  of  a  favorite 
toy.  I  do  not  employ  the  distasteful  usage  of 
discrimination.  I  speak  with  a  full  worried 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  State 
to  plead,  to  urge,  to  beg  if  it  be  necessary, 
that  the  deactivation  of  the  Alaskan  air  res¬ 
cue  be  stayed  permanently. 

There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  with 
so  many  square  miles  of  land  that  has  so 
shockingly  few  miles  of  highway.  No  other 
State  where  population  centers,  both  large 
and  small,  are  separated  by  mountain  masses 
and  bodies  of  water  accessible  only  to  air¬ 
craft.  No  other  State  with  so  high  a  quota 
of  light  aircraft  per  population,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  mode  of  transportation  within  our 
boundaries,  accepted  because  the  airplane  is 
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the  only  resort.  Naturally,  it  follows  that 
our  heavy  air  traffic  occasions  accidents. 
And  again,  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  our 
accidents  is  the  direct  result  of  those  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  our  terrain,  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  frequent  and  complete  black¬ 
out  and  resultant  loss  of  radio  communica¬ 
tions  common  to  this  most  northern  State. 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  disabled  aircraft 
and  its  occupants  have  no  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  airborne.  There  is  no  convenient 
highway  they  can  reach  where  help  might 
be  obtained.  No  stream  to  follow  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  a  river  where  a  village  might 
afford  shelter.  The  mountain  masses  are 
an  iron  curtain  severing  radio  beams  which 
might  mean  help  would  come.  We  carry 
emergency  gear  and  rations  in  our  Alaskan 
aircraft,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  or 
distance  of  our  flights.  Deprived  of  our  sole 
chance  of  rescue  by  air,  survival  is  numbered 
in  days,  even  hours. 

The  development  of  Alaska  is  primarily  one 
of  logistics  and  communications.  The  search 
and  development  of  oil,  gas,  and  minerals, 
on  a  private  or  industrial  basis,  faces  daily 
the  thin  line  between  life  and  death.  The 
Government  agencies  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  in  conserving  and  promoting  our  for¬ 
ests,  fishing,  Federal  airstrips,  and  radio  con¬ 
trol  stations,  the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
game,  patrol  their  assignments  by  airplane. 

Is  the  national  need  for  the  almighty  dol¬ 
lar  saved  through  the  deactivation  of  Alaska 
air  rescue  so  great,  that  its  promoters 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people?  Is  the  courage  of  the 
Alaskans,  whether  civilian  or  government 
employed,  considered  so  great  that  these 
same  promoters  of  air  rescue  deactivation  be¬ 
lieve  these  folk  can  survive  solely  on  cour¬ 
age?  Man  does  not  exist  by  bread  alone,  but 
draws  his  strength  from  faith  and  hope.  Are 
the  national  budgetary  limitations  so  great 
that  dollars  spent  to  offer  hope  and  keep 
faith  alive  are  to  be  extended  to  peoples  on 
foreign  soil  but  denied  those  Americans  in 
need  within  our  own  shores?  Any  man  who 
has  kept  a  lonely  vigil  in  the  Alaska  bush 
beside  his  disabled  plane  could  tell  you  what 
it  means  to  hear  the  beautiful  sound  of  the 
air  rescue  helicopter,  to  see  the  great  silver 
and  red  angel  of  mercy  circling  patiently, 
looking  for  a  landing.  Many  and  long  are 
the  stories  told  and  retold  of  the  exploits 
and  mgrcy  missions  of  the  71st.  Perhaps 
no  other  single  factor  has  so  solidly  welded 
into  a  united  harmony  a  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  population.  Can  an  administration 
founded  so  soundly  on  the  support  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  morale  undermine  that  very  thing, 
in  a  State  so  dependent  upon  morale?  Can 
the  removal  of  these  some  131  personnel  to¬ 
gether  with  their  mercy  ships  have  a  dollar 
value  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  economy  that 
this  abandonment  of  Alaska  Air  Rescue  can 
be  so  summarily  enacted? 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that  each  de¬ 
partment  and  bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  four  complete  staffs  of  employ¬ 
ees  working  on  Alaska’s  problems — one  in 
Washington;  one  in  Alaska,  one  in  transit, 
and  one  on  vacation.  We  should  like  now  to 
feel  that  this  is  no  longer  true,  that  our 
problems  are  your  problems  and  that  you 
will  grant  us  the  right  to  determine  what 
are  our  most  urgent  needs  in  this  instance, 
and  the  help  to  take  care  of  them — the  71st 
Air  Rescue  Squadron. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Peter  J.  Kalamarides. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  apprehensive  about 
the  decision  to  inactivate  the  71st  Air 
Rescue  Squadron,  which  has  maintained 
a  record  of  useful  military  and  commu¬ 
nity  service  in  Alaska.  Risk  for  risk,  we 
believe  that  the  cause  of  air  safety  and 
human  lives  has  unquestionable  priority 
over  the  cause  of  budgetary  savings. 


The  cost  of  the  squadron  is  measurable 
in  thousands  of  dollars.  I,  for  one,  would 
hesitate  to  place  value  upon  the  lives 
of  the  civilians  and  airmen  who  live 
among  us  today  because  of  the  work  of 
this  squadron. 


THE  WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  February 
18  will  signal  the  opening  of  the  winter 
Olympic  games  at  Squaw  Valley,  a  spec¬ 
tacular  event  that  will  draw  thousands 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  to  the 
magnificent  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains. 

Through  legislative  appropriation,  Mr. 
President,  the  State  of  Nevada  has 
evinced  great  interest  in  these '  winter 
Olympics,  and  the  people  of  my  State 
are  rushing  to  completion  plans  designed 
to  prove  the  fact  that  here  you  will  find 
western  hospitality  at  its  alltime  best. 

Reno,  long  known  as  “the  biggest  lit¬ 
tle  city  in  the  world,”  is  the  gateway  to 
the  Olympics,  and  its  citizens  are  mind¬ 
ful  of  their  responsibilities  as  hosts  to 
vistors  from  America  and  many  other 
lands.  Sparks,  a  neighboring  city,  along 
with  Nevada’s  capital,  Carson  City, 
as  well  as  Minden  and  Gardnerville,  will 
join  nearby  Lake  Tahoe  communities  in 
doing  their  utmost  to  roll  out  the  wel¬ 
come  mat. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  well-edited  Ne¬ 
vada  Highways  and  Parks  magazine  car¬ 
ries  a  lead  article  on  Nevada  joining  her 
sister  State  of  California  in  playing  host 
to  these  games.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  President,  that  this  article,  en¬ 
titled  “Salute  to  the  Olympics,”  be 
printer  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
and  myself,  may  I  express  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  witness  at  least  a  part  of  these 
stirring  events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Nevada  Highways  and  Parks 
magazine] 

Salute  to  the  Olympics 

Everything  is  set.  Squaw  Valley  is  poised 
and  waiting,  eager  to  play  host  to  the  world 
during  the  eighth  Olympic  winter  games. 

A  few  last-minute  touches  are  yet  to  be 
made,  but  the  Nevada  hospitality  center  is 
about  as  ready  as  it  will  ever  be  for  the 
massive  invasion  it  will  experience  this 
month. 

Although  smaller  than  its  near  neighbor, 
the  sky-filling  ice  arena,  the  Nevada  building 
is  by  no  means  tiny.  Inside  its  lofty  walls, 
relaxing  space  will  be  provided  for  hundreds 
of  hungry  and  foot-weary  spectators.  Sweep¬ 
ing  views  may  be  seen  from  its  two-story 
windows,  notably  the  one  to  the  south 
toward  the  ski  jump  which  is  sure  to  draw 
an  endless  stream  of  eager  customers. 

The  Nevada  building,  like  its  less  conspic¬ 
uous  twin  to  the  west — the  California  hos¬ 
pitality  center — is*aptly  designed  to  fit  its 
setting.  Its  sharply  pointed  roof  rises  steeply, 
competing  defiantly  but  futilely  with  the 
surrounding  Sierra  peaks.  It  is  a  structure 
which,  once  seen  by  anyone  scanning  the 
Squaw  Valley  skyline,  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered. 

And  symbolically.  It  Is  a  tangible  expres¬ 
sion  of  Nevada’s  support  of  these  games 
which,  for  the  first  time,  will  draw  world 


attention  to  the  magnificent  but  Uttle- 
known  winter  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

In  Nevada,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  enthusiasm  for  this  1960  event  seemed 
at  first  slow  to  express  Itself.  Naturally 
enough.  Of  the  seven  previous  games,  six 
were  held  in  Europe  and  one — the  Lake 
Placid  contest  in  1932 — is  remote  in  time 
if  not  in  distance.  It  wasn’t  that  people 
in  this  part  of  the  West  were  against  the 
Olympics,  just  that  they  didn’t  quite  know 
all  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Another  thing — the  slopes  of  the  Sierras 
have  only  lately  been  developed  as  a  first- 
rate  and  important  winter  sports  area.  Mer¬ 
chants  in  California  and  Nevada  began  to 
enjoy  the  current  land-office  business  in 
winter  sports  gear  only  a  few  years  ago, 
about  the  time  that  new  resorts,  trails  and 
lifts  began  to  sprout  in  the  hills  like  spring¬ 
time  mushrooms.  It  used  to  be  that  for 
both  watchers  and  doers,  actual  experience 
with  the  cold  weather  sports  was  somewhat 
in  short  supply. 

But  today  the  picture  has  changed  com¬ 
pletely.  The  number  of  avid  snow  sports 
fans  increases  every  time  there  is  a  respect¬ 
able  storm  in  the  high  country.  In  contrast 
to  the  day  4  years  ago  when  there  was  a  “so- 
what”  reaction  to  the  news  that  Squaw  Valley 
had  been  selected  as  the  place,  every  new 
crumb  of  Olympics  news  is  now  eagerly 
awaited  and  names  of  athletes  have  become 
as  well  known  as  those  of  major  league  stars. 

Add  to  the  westerner’s  new-found  interest 
in  winter  sports  his  familiar  and  well-tested 
zest  for  hospitality  and  a  sure-fire  combina¬ 
tion  is  the  result.  Visitors  to  these  games 
will  indeed  find  a  hearty  welcome.  They  will 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  winter  sports 
fans  whose  enthusiasm  should  immediately 
and,  in  the  western  tradition — loudly,  be 
apparent.  And  they  will  discover  that  there 
is  a  real  understanding  today  in  the  West 
of  the  basic  purpose  of  these  international 
games — to  encourage  young  people  every¬ 
where  into  healthy  and  sportsmanlike  com¬ 
petition. 

Tougher  than  many  people  realize  was  the 
double  task  of  getting  Squaw  Valley  ready 
for  hundreds  of  participating  athletes,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  for  thousands  of  spectators. 

Trickiest  part  of  the  job  was  overcoming 
weather  and  geography  to  transform  this 
isolated  and  only  partially  developed  area 
into  a  fully  equipped  site  for  the  contests. 
Access  into  the  valley  was  possible  (until  the 
new  highway  was  completed  this  year)  only 
by  helicopter  or  via  the  single,  often  icy,  road 
which  meanders  along  the  banks  of  the 
Truckee.  Snowfall  at  the  6,200-foot  valley 
floor  level  averages  something  like  9  feet 
annually  and  during  winter  months  there  is 
never  a  dearth  of  stormy,  subfreezing 
weather. 

Simply  hauling  in  the  raw  building  sup¬ 
plies,  then,  was  an  accomplishment,  while 
putting  together  the  complex  of  buildings 
large  enough  to  hold  a  small  city  represented 
a  real  triumph  of  timing  and  planning. 

So  it  is  that  everything  will  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  athletes  coming  to  Olmypic 
Village  from  every  continent  this  February. 
There  are  dormitories  with  300  rooms,  a  com¬ 
fortable  lounge,  recreation  and  training  fa¬ 
cilities,  sauna  baths,  and  even  banking  and 
shopping  facilities.  There  Is  a  post  office, 
a  soda  fountain,  and  buildings  designed  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  upkeep  of  skis  and  other 
sports  hardware.  There  will  be  special  menus 
for  contestants  featuring  several  different 
kinds  of  “home  cooking.”  And  to  speed  the 
hours  between  contests,  there  will  be  enter¬ 
tainment  by  a  small  galaxy  of  American  radio, 
TV,  and  stage  personalities. 

For  his  nibs,  the  ordinary  spectator,  the 
huge  ice  arena  will  be  the  center  of  activity 
in  the  valley.  This  is  a  steel  and  concrete 
building  of  striking  contemporary  design 
which  contains  a  190-foot  rink  and  seats  from 
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which  some  7,000  people  will  watch  hockey 
and  figure  skating  competition.  The  south 
seating  stands  in  the  arena  open  out  like 
oversized  gates,  allowing  a  direct  view  of 
speed  skating  on  the  adjacent  400-meter  rink 
and  of  the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies. 
These  ceremonies  will  be  staged  by  Walt 
Disney,  incidentally,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
spectacle  that  is  part  of  the  Hollywood  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Besides  the  two  large  rinks,  there  are 
three  others  for  hockey  and  skating  prac¬ 
tice.  On  slopes  of  three  surrounding  peaks 
are  laid  out  the  courses  that  will  be  used  for 
the  six  Alpine  skiing  events  and,  near  the 
base  of  Papoose  Peak,  the  40-,  60-,  and  80- 
meter  jumps.  Five  ski  lifts  will  transport 
competitors  up  to  the  ski  courses  on  the 
slopes  of  Squaw,  KT-22,  and  Papoose  Peaks. 

There  are  other  installations,  dozens  of 
them — large  and  small,  that  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  vital  part  they  will  play  dur¬ 
ing  the  games  and  after.  And  although 
there  is  neither  space  nor  reason  for  a  com¬ 
plete  inventory  here,  it  would  be  amiss  not 
to  mention  a  few,  final  items — the  parking 
lot  for  some  12,000  cars,  for  example;  the 
press  center  big  enough  for  dozens  of  har¬ 
ried  newsmen;  complete  sewer  and  water 
supply  systems;  restaurants  and  shops,  in¬ 
cluding  those  at  the  two  hospitality  cen¬ 
ters.  Everything,  in  short — above  and  be¬ 
low  ground — is  ready  for  the  February  rush. 

In  Nevada,  extensive  planning  for  the 
games  has  been  underway  for  months,  cli¬ 
maxing  in  a  feverish  rush  of  preparations 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Center  for  this 
activity  has  been  in  Reno  where  hardwork¬ 
ing  city  officials  and  members  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  have  worked  around  the 
clock  to  get  everything  in  shape  for  the 
February  rush. 

Also  in  Reno  most  meetings  of  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Olympic  Games  Commission  and  the 
Olympic  games  advisory  board  have  been 
held.  Function  of  these  two  bodies  has 
been  to  assist  top  Olympic  planners,  at  the 
same  time  coordinating  Nevada’s  efforts  with 
preparations  going  forward  in  California. 
An  unending  and  varied  array  of  matters 
had  to  be  solved  by  the  chamber  and  the 
committees — simple  things  like  street  deco¬ 
rations  and  more  complex  problems  such  as 
how  to  entertain  hundreds  of  foreign  ath¬ 
letes  who  will  visit  Reno  following  the  con¬ 
tests.  Rehearsed  and  ready  are  the  dozens 
of  Reno  volunteers  who  will  greet  digni¬ 
taries,  point  out  directions,  and  help  with 
hundreds  of  assorted  other  chores. 

While  Nevada  has  been  able  to  contribute 
only  a  limited  amount  of  hard  cash  toward 
the  staging  of  the  games — as  contrasted  to 
the  many  millions  spent  in  California— hos¬ 
pitality  is  available  here  in  ample  quantity. 
That  the  State  will  be  called  on  to  issue  this 
commodity  in  generous  amounts,  there  is  no 
question.  Western  Nevada  cities  will  be¬ 
come  bustling  arrival  and  departure  points 
while  Reno’s  fine  new  -airport  will  take  the 
brunt  of  the  Squaw  Valley  traffic.  Some 
20,000  beds  will  be  waiting  in  the  Carson- 
Lake  Tahoe-Reno  areas  for  weary  spectators 
and  the  celebrated  entertainment  spots  on 
this  side  of  the  Sierras  will  no  doubt  come 
in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

Yes,  Nevadans  are  waiting  eagerly  to  greet 
their  guests  in  February  1960.  But  they 
look  forward  with  even  greater  anticipation 
to  the  contests  on  Squaw  Valley’s  snowy 
slopes,  hopeful  that  they  will  be  the  most 
successful  ever  held. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  REGISTRARS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  State  and  local  elec¬ 
tion  machinery  be  placed  in  the  receiver¬ 
ship  of  Federal  referees  appointed  by 
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Federal  judges  has  been  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  one  of 
the  iniquitous  Reconstruction  acts. 

The  result  of  the  enactment  of  such 
a  scheme  was  graphically  projected  in  an 
editorial  featured  by  the  Anderson,  S.C., 
Independent  in  its  issue  of  anuary  29, 
1960.  The  publisher  of  the  Independent 
is  a  distinguished  former  member  of  this 
body,  the  Honorable  Wilton  E.  Hall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Hall’s  edito¬ 
rial  entitled  “Flock  of  Political  Hacks 
Carrying  Briefcases  Next  ‘Carpetbag¬ 
gers’?”  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 
Jan.  29,  1960] 

Flock  of  Political  Hacks  Carrying  Brief¬ 
cases  Next  “Carpetbaggers”? 

Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers  is  one 
of  Vice  President  Nixon’s  closest  cronies  in 
Washington. 

The  other  day  Rogers  and  Nixon  went  into 
a  huddle. 

They  talked  about  a  plan  to  police  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  South. 

Rogers  then  announced  his  plan — creation 
of  a  flock  of  referees  to  be  appointed  by 
Federal  judges. 

This  scheme  is  a  substitute  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  plan  which  on  its  face 
was  so  glaringly  unconstitutional  that  even 
the  most  ardent  mixers  were  afraid  to  push 
it. 

The  Rogers-Nixon  plan  is  aimed  directly 
at  the  Southern  States.  It  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  intervene  and  inter¬ 
fere  in  elections  in  any  State  in  the  Union, 
but  the  deal  is  directed  at  Dixie. 

Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia',  leader  of  the 
southern  bloc,  was  quick  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  motive  behind  this  latest  outrageous 
proposal. 

“It  is  regrettable,”  said  Senator  Russell, 
“that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  chosen  to  join  in  the  mad  polit¬ 
ical-year  race  to  claim  authorship  of  legis¬ 
lation  tending  to  federalize  our  elections  and 
to  reflect  upon  and  harass  local  election  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  seeking  to  do  their  duty. 

“The  fact  that  he  (Rogers)  has  stepped 
into  the  act  lends  color  to  the  rumor  that 
he  is  receptive  to  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  on  the  Nixon  ticket.” 

Even  when  aroused.  Senator  'Russell  is 
always'  the  gentleman  and  his  use  of  the  word 
“receptive”  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
understatements  of  the  year.  Rogers  is 
hungry  for  the  nomination,  and  one  can  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  stop  short  of  a  series 
of  Little  Rocks  if  such  action  would  help 
him  obtain  it. 

You  can  be  sure,  also,  that  “Mixer” 
Nixon,  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  is  right  in  there  scheming 
with  his  friend  to  take  the  second  spot  on 
the  ticket. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
unusual  about  the  Rogers  proposal  to  police 
elections  in  Southern  States. 

Senator  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  tears  off  the 
“modern”  label  and  shows  that  the  Rogers 
proposal  is  nothing  more  than  a  rehash  of  a 
similar  law  Inflicted  upon  the  South  during 
the  Reconstruction  years.  The  scheme  dates 
back  to  1871. 

During  that  period  the  South  was  overrun 
by  Carpetbaggers  on  Federal  payrolls  whose 
main  business  was  to  bar  white  people  from 
the  polls. 

What  the  Ike-Nixon-Rogers  combine  now 
proposes  is  to  send  another  flock  of  such  vul¬ 


tures  winging  their  way  south.  The  only 
difference  to  be  expected  is  that  the  new  in¬ 
vaders  will  be  slick,  young  political  hacks  and 
hopefuls  wearing  Ivy  League  suits  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  latest  in  briefcases. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Bloch, 
of  Macon,  Ga. — an  eminent  attorney 
who  is  numbered  among  this  country’s 
foremost  authorities  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  various 
court  decisions  interpreting  it — testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  opposition  to 
pending  proposals  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  election  registrars.  He  ap¬ 
peared  as  official  spokesman  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  having  been  appointed  dep¬ 
uty  assistant  attorney  general  by  Gov. 
Ernest  Vandiver  and  Attorney  General 
Eugene  Cook  for  that  purpose. 

In  what  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  documented  analyses  of  the 
constitutional  dividing  lines  between 
Federal  and  State  authority  in  the  field 
of  voting,  Mr.  Bloch  concluded  that  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  have  legislative  power 
under  the  Constitution  either  to  register 
voters  or  to  conduct  elections.  He  em¬ 
phasized  by  citing  decision  after  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress  is 
limited  by  the  Constitution  to  the  fixing 
of  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Bloch’s  presentation  is  the  work 
of  a  recognized  scholar  and  dedicated 
constitutionalist  and  has  no  basis  in 
partisanship.  It  is  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  respect  the 
oath  they  took  to  uphold  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Bloch’s  testi¬ 
mony,  together  with  my  remarks  in  in¬ 
troducing  him,  be  printed  herewith  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  and  testimony  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal¬ 
madge,  of  Georgia,  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  Opposing  the  Proposed  Appointment 
of  Federal  Registrars  and  in  Introduc¬ 
ing  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bloch,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Who  Testified  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
on  the  Question 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  during 
the  85th  Congress.  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal  and  then  to  present  one  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  most  eminent  legal  scholars  who,  as 
official  spokesman  for  the  State  of  Georgia, 
wUl  discuss  in  detail  the  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  barriers  to  such  legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  appointment  of  Federal  registrars  or  Fed¬ 
eral  supervision  of  registration  in  any  guise 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  limited 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  field  of  voting. 

I  am  not  alone  in  holding  that  view. 
President  Eisenhower  at  his  news  confer¬ 
ence  of  last  January  13  was  asked  whether 
he  agreed  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  empowered  to  appoint  Federal  reg- 
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istrars.  He  replied,  and  I  quote:  “I  don’t 
even  know  whether  It  is  constitutional.” 

The  reliable  and  respected  Washington 
Star  reported  in  its  edition  of  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1959,  that  this  and  the  other  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  have  “pro¬ 
voked  bitter  behind-the-scenes  opposition" 
at  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  story 
written  by  Staff  Writer  Robert  E.  Clark 
quoted  a  person  Identified  as  "one  high- 
ranking  Justice  official”  as  declaring  that  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  “would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  Constitution  very  clearly  delineates 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  in  the  field  of  voting. 
Simply  stated,  the  dividing  lines  are  these: 

In  all  elections  except  those  for  President, 
Vice  President  and  Members  of  Congress,  the 
State  is  sovereign  within  the  limitations  of 
the  15th  and  19th  amendments  both  as  to 
voter  qualifications  and  as  to  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections. 

In  all  elections  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  State  is  sovereign  within  the  limitations 
of  paragraph  1,  section  2,  article  I  and  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments  as  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  sovereign  as  to  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  the  elections. 

In  all  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  State  is  sovereign  as  to  the 
maimer  of  selection  and  the  places  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  electors  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  sovereign  as  to  the  times  of 
their  selection  and  meeting. 

The  issue  would  appear  to  turn  on  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  manner  of  holding 
elections,  over  which  Congress  under  para¬ 
graph  1,  section  4,  artilce  I  does  have  undis¬ 
puted  final  authority.  It  is  contended  by 
the  advocates  of  the  pending  legislation  that 
that  authority  extends  to  the  registration 
process. 

I  challenge  that  thesis,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  submit  to  this  committee  that  had  such 
been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  they  would  have  written  it  “manner 
of  voting  at  elections”  rather  than  “man¬ 
ner  of  holding  elections.” 

Cases  holding  that  the  registration  process 
is  a  part  of  the  voting  rights  protected  by  the 
15th  amendment  are  immaterial  because  no 
exercise  in  semantics  can  get  around  the 
fact  that  the  determination  of  voter  qualifi¬ 
cations  is  inherent  in  the  process  of  register¬ 
ing  voters  and  registration  consequently  is 
an  exclusive  State  function. 

On  the  specific  point  as  to  whether  the 
power  to  control  the  manner  of  holding  elec¬ 
tions  also  embraces  authority  to  determine 
who  is  and  is  not  a  legal  voter,  I  would  cite 
for  the  committee’s  study  the  following  de¬ 
cisions  holding  that  it  does  not —Livesly  v. 
Litchfield  (83  Pac.  142-143,  47  Oregon  248); 
People  v.  English  (29  N.E.  678-679,  139  Ill. 
622)  ;  People  V.  Guden  (75  N.Y.  Supp.  347- 
349;  and  State  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Sheridan  County  (200  Pac.  469-471,  28  Wyo¬ 
ming  30). 

In  addition,  I  would  refer  the  committee 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  before  a  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  March  11,  1959,  where  on 
page  227  of  the  printed  hearings  he  answered 
in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  far  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  go  in  connection  with 
voting : 

“I  think  we  can  go  just  as  far  as  we  have 
asked  to  go  in  this  legislation.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General  was 
referring  to  the  administration-sponsored 
civil  rights  bill  of  1959  which  proposed  to 
require  the  retention  of  voting  and  registra¬ 
tion  records  for  a  period  of  3  years.  While  I 
would  dispute  the  constitutionality  of  going 
even  that  far,  I  would  point  out  and  empha¬ 
size  that  the  Attorney  General  by  indicating 
that  point  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  specifically  ruled  out  any  con¬ 
stitutional  justification  for  Federal  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  registration  process. 


The  witness  I  will  introduce  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  this  morning  will  deal  with  these  and 
companion  points  in  specific  detail. 

Even  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  academic 
consideration  that  there  exists  constitutional 
authority  for  Federal  control  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  process,  the  Constitution  still  would  be 
quite  explicit  on  the  point  that  the  power 
would  be  judicial  rather  than  executive  in 
its  application  and  execution.  That  is  true 
because  section  2  of  article  HI  is  clear  be¬ 
yond  question  in  vesting  in  the  Federal  judi¬ 
ciary  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Human  beings  being  the  imperfect  crea¬ 
tures  they  are,  there  always  will  be  instances 
of  citizens  who  feel  that  they  have  not  been 
accorded  their  full  rights  under  the  law.  But 
I  challenge  anyone  to  cite  a  single  instance 
in  which  any  person  possessing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  by  the  law  of  his  State  and 
claiming  infringement  of  his  right  to  vote 
has  not  received  ultimate  redress  when  tak¬ 
ing  his  case  into  the  courts. 

Constitutional  considerations  aside,  the 
gravest  implication  of  the  proposal  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  Federal 
registrars  is  that  the  power  proposed  to  be 
granted  is  the  power  to  control  elections. 

The  power  to  control  elections  is  the  power 
to  control  not  only  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  but  also  all  State  legislatures 
and  all  State  and  local  governments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  belong  to  either  of 
our  two  great  parties — or  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  voters — 
that  such  power  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
who  he  might  be  or  to  which  party  he  might 
belong. 

I  do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  would  look  with  favor  upon  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  by  a  Re¬ 
publican  President. 

I  do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  would  relish  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars  by  a  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Democratic  leaders 
like  Messrs.  DeSapio  and  Daley  would  wel¬ 
come  the  registration  of  voters  in  New  York 
City  and  Chicago  by  Federal  registrars  named 
by  a  Republican  President. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Republican  leaders 
like  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would  like  for  voters 
to  be  registered  by  Federal  registrars  picked 
by  a  Democratic  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  clear:  We  can 
keep  our  country  free  if  we  keep  our  elections 
free. 

We  cannot  keep  our  elections  free  if  the 
electorate  is  to  be  determined  by  registra¬ 
tion  officials  who  owe  their  allegiance  to  a 
President  who  owes  his  allegiance  to  the 
political  party  which  elected  him. 

To  those  who  think  otherwise  I  would  point 
out  the  stark  fact  of  history  that  Adolph 
Hitler’s  dictatorship  became  absolute  when 
he  was  given  power  to  appoint  Members  of 
the  German  Reichstag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  this 
morning  to  present  to  this  committee  a  man 
who  possesses  one  of  the  greatest  legal  minds 
of  this  century. 

He  is  a  nationally  recognized  authority  on 
constitutional  law.  He  was  president  of  the 
Georgia  Bar  Association  in  1944-45  and  served 
during  my  administration  as  Governor  of 
Georgia  as  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council 
of  Georgia  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university  system  of  Georgia. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  widely  acclaimed 
book,  “States’  Rights — Law  of  the  Land,” 
and  of  many  excellent  articles  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  Journal  and  other  prom¬ 
inent  legal  publications.  Suffolk  University 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  awarding  him  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence  last 
June,  paid  tribute  to  him  as  a  “champion  of 


States  rights” — an  accolade  which  no  Ameri¬ 
can  more  richly  deserves  or  has  more  rightly 
earned. 

He  is  here  today  by  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Vandiver,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Honorable  Eugene  Cook, 
attorney  general  of  Georgia,  as  deputy  assist¬ 
ant  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  is  authorized  to  speak  as  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the 
pending  bills. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Bloch,  attorney  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  who,  I  might  point  out,  is  no 
stranger  in  testifying  before  this  committee. 

Statement  op  Charles  J.  Bloch,  op  Macon, 
Ga.,  on  Behalf  op  the  Governor  op 
Georgia  and  the  Attorney  General  op 
Georgia  Before  Subcommittee  op  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  re  Federal  Registration  Bills,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  I960 

S.  2684  by  Senator  Humphrey  defines  the 
term  “Federal  office”  as  meaning  the  office  of 
(!)  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  elector  for  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  (3)  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  (4)  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  or 
(5)  Delegate  or  Commissioner  of  any  terri¬ 
tory  or  possession  representing  such  territory 
or  possession  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  defines  the  term  “Federal  officer”  as  mean¬ 
ing  an  individual  occupying  any  Federal 
office.  It  defines  the  term  “Federal  election” 
as  meaning  any  general  or  special  election 
held  solely  or  partially  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  any  Federal  officer,  including  pri¬ 
maries. 

At  the  threshold  we  are  met  with  an  effort 
to  convert  by  legislative  flat,  a  State  officer 
into  a  Federal  officer. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Ray  v.  Blair  (343 
U.S.  214,  224r-225),  said:  “The  Presidential 
electors  exercise  a  Federal  function  in  ballot¬ 
ing  for  President  and  Vice  President,  but 
they  are  not  Federal  officers  or  agents  any 
more  than  the  State  elector  who  votes  for 
Congressmen.” 

In  so  holding,  the  Supreme  Court  followed 
the  rule  which  it  had  announced  in  In  re 
Green  ((Va.  1890)  134  U.S.  377).  (See  also 
Todd  v.  Johnson  (36  S.W.  541,  99  Ky.  548); 
Mason  v.  State  (18  S.W.  827,  55  Ark.  529). 

In  a  case  which  affirmed  a  conviction  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri  ( 18  F.  Supp. 
213) ,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  (Judges  Gardner,  Sanborn, 
and  Thomas)  held  that  presidential  electors 
are  State  officers  and  not  Federal  officers  since 
the  Federal  Constitution  leaves  It  to  State 
legislatures  to  define  the  method  of  choos¬ 
ing  electors  (Walker  v.  United  States  (93  F. 
2d  383(3) );  certriorari  denied,  58  S.  Ct.  642). 

Cited  in  that  case  is  the  landmark  case  of 
McPherson  v.  Blacker  (146  U.S.  1)  In  which 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  said:  “The  appoint¬ 
ment  and  mode  of  appointment  of  electors 
belong  exclusively  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States”  (op.  cit., 
P-35). 

This  bill  defines  the  term  “registration 
district'”  as  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  authorized  under  State  law  to  provide 
for  the  registration  or  qualification  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  living  therein,  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  held  in  that  State. 

The  gist  of  the  bill  is  in  sections  3,  4,  and  5. 
Individuals  who  (a)  believe  themselves  to 
be  qualified,  under  State  laws  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  held  in  such  State,  (b) 
have  within  1  year  before  filing  .a  petition 
under  this  section,  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  register,  in  his  registration  district,  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election,  and  (c)  believes 
he  is  being  deprived  of  his  legal  right  to 
register  to  vote  in  such  election  solely 
because  of  his  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin,  may  file  with  the  President  a  peti- 
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tion  requesting  that  a  Federal  registrar  he 
appointed  for  the  registration  district  in 
which  such  individual  lives.  Whenever  the 
President  shall  have  received  within  a  period 
of  a  year  nine  or  more  of  such  petitions,  he 
shall  refer  such  petitions  to  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  If  the  Commission  investi¬ 
gates  and  determines  that  such  citizens  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  (sic)  solely 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin,  the  Commission  certifies 
that  fact  to  the  President.  Thereupon,  the 
President  shall  appoint  from  among  Federal 
employees  living  in  or  near  such  district  an 
individual  to  serve  as  Federal  registrar  for 
such  district  until  such  time  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  individuals  living  in 
such  district  axe  no  longer -being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  solely 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

The  Federal  registrars  so  appointed  shall 
accept  vote  registration  applications  from  all 
individuals  living  within  that  district  who 
allege  that  they  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  register  to  vote  in  such  district  solely 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  color  or 
national  origin. 

Without  any  determination  by  any  tri¬ 
bunal  or  person  that  those  allegations  are 
true,  the  Federal  registrar  proceeds  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  applicants. 

All  applicants  whom  he  finds  have  the 
qualifications  requisite,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  wherein  such  district  is  situated, 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  such  State,  shall  be  regis¬ 
tered  by  him  as  being  qualified  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  in  such  district,  and  the 
Federal  registrar  shall  certify  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  election  officials  of  such  State  the 
name  of  all  applicants  registered  by  him 
and  the  fact  that  such  applicants  have  been 
so  registered. 

Any  individual  who  is  registered  under 
the  act  by  a  Federal  registrar  shall  have  the 
right  to  cast  his  vote,  and  any  election 
official  who  denies  him  the  right  is  punished 
criminally. 

S.  2719,  introduced  by  Senator  Morse,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  S.  2684.  It  was 
supplemented  by  S.  2722  introduced  by  him 
on  the  same  date.  _  This  provides  for  the 
preservation  by  State  registration  officers  of 
all  registration  and  voting  records  for  a 
period  of  5  years  after  the  making  thereof. 

On  Januay  II,  1960,  Senator  Javits  intro¬ 
duced  S.  2783  “to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  against  denial  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars  by  the  President.” 

This  bill  of  Senator  Javits’  is  almost  word 
for  word  that  of  the  one  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Morse  (S.  2719)  4  months  before.  Why 
the  additional  bill  was  thought  necessary,  I 
do  not  know.  On  January  14,  1960,  Senator 
Humphrey  for  himself  and  others  introduced 
S.  2814,  Federal  Election  Registrations  Act  of 
1960.  It  is  similar  to  S.  2684.  Preceding  all 
of  the  bills  mentioned,  S.  2535. was  intro¬ 
duced  on  August  12,  1959  by  Senator  Hart 
and  others  including  Senators  Morse  and 
Hennings. 

This  bill  denominated  as  the  “Congres¬ 
sional  Elections  Act”  seeks  to  establish  an 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  authorized  to  conduct  the 
elections  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  tacitly  recognizes  what  some  of  the 
others,  S.  2684  for  Instance,  do  not:  (1)  That 
no  one,  except  Presidential  electors,  vote  for 
any  one  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  (2)  that  a 
Presidential  elector  is  a  State  officer  and  not 
a  Federal  officer;  (3)  that  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  (art.  II,  sec. 
1,  par.  2)  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 


unanimous  1 *  in  1892, 1  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  have  exclusive  power  to  direct 
the  manner  in  which  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  be  appointed. 

“In  short,  the  appointment  and  mode  of 
appointment  of  electors  belong  exclusively  to 
the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  are,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  In  re  Green  (134  U.S.  377, 
379) ,  ‘no  more  officers  or  agents  of  the  United 
States  than  are  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures  when  acting  as  electors  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Senators,  or  the  people  of  the  States 
when  acting  as  the  electors  of  representatives 
in  Congress.’  ”  3 

As  I  read  this  bill,  phrases  learned  long 
ago  ran  through  my  mind.  “He  has  erected 
a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  out  their  substance.  *  *  *  He  has  com¬ 
bined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  juris¬ 
diction  foreign  to  our  constitution  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  as¬ 
sent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 
For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws  and  altering  funda¬ 
mentally  the  forms  of  our  government;  for 
suspending  our  own  legislatures  and  declar¬ 
ing  themselves  invested  with  power  to  leg¬ 
islate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.”  4 

For  those  indictments  so  bitterly  stated  by 
the  colonists  in  1776,  complaining  of  George 
III,  appear  again  in  this  bill. 

Purporting  to  act  under  the  15th  amend¬ 
ment  and  under  article  I,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution,  these  Senators  would  have  the 
Congress  enact  and  the  President  approve  a 
bill  establishing  “an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Elections  Commission,  as  an  au¬ 
thority  to  conduct  primary,  special,  and  gen¬ 
eral  elections  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.” 

That  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  They  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of 
$20,000  per  year,  except  that  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  $20,500.  Their  terms  would  be 
9  years,  except  that  the  first  three  members 
would  have  terms  expiring  December  31, 
1963,  1966,  and  1969  respectively. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
make  and  maintain  temporary  and  perm¬ 
anent  registers  of  voters  qualified  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  primary,  special  and  general  elections 
in  the  various  congressional  districts  (title 
III,  sec.  301) . 

No  person  shall  be  registered  as  a  voter 
under  that  section  who  does  not  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  in  which  the  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  is  situated  (sec.  302) . 

But,  apparently,  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  its  agents  appointed  by  them 
pursuant  to  title  VI,  section  601,  determine 
whether  an  applicant  is  qualified  to  vote  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  with  no  right  of 
appeal  except  to  the  Federal  Courts  (title 
VII,  sec.  701). 

No  State  or  local  laws  governing  the  time, 
place  or  manner  of  the  registration  of  voters 
shall  be  applicable  to  or  limit  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  conduct  registration  of 
voters,  but  the  Commission  must  endeavor 
as  far  as  in  its  judgment  is  conducive  to 
uniform  and  orderly  election  procedures,  to 
conform  its  conduct  of  the  registration  of 
voters  to  the  procedures  governing  time, 


1  Chief  Justice  Fuller  writing;  Associate 
Justices  Field,  Harlan,  Gray,  Blatchford, 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Brewer,  Brown,  and  Shiras 
concurring. 

*  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1. 

3  Ibid.,  146  U.S.  at  p.  35. 

4  Declaration  of  Independence. 


place  and  manner  of  registration,  prescribed 
in  the  State  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  in 
effect  in  the  congressional  district  (sec.  303) . 

Thus  far,  S.  2535  coincides  in  purpose  with 
the  bills  seeking  to  regulate  registration 
for  voting  in  so-called  Federal  elections. 

But  in  title  4,  the  kangaroo  really  leaps. 
That  title  is,  "Conduct  of  Elections  by  the 
Commission.” 

It  seeks  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
conduct  primary,  special  or  general  elections 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  electing 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  any  congressional  district 
whenever  “the  Commission  is  officially  re¬ 
quested  so  to  do  by  the  duly  empowered  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  State  in  which  the  congressional 
district  is  situated”,  or  whenever  “the  Com¬ 
mission  determines  that  unless  such  elec¬ 
tion  is  conducted  by  the  Commission,  per¬ 
sons  having  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  con¬ 
gressional  district  is  located  are  likely  to  be 
denied  their  right  in  such  primary,  special, 
or  general  elections  to  cast  their  votes  and 
to  have  them  fairly  counted.” 

In  Ex  parte  Young  (209  U.S.  at  page  175), 
Justice  Harlan  dissenting,  used  cogent  words 
which  are  so  apt  when  we  read  what  is  being 
attempted  in  this  bill. 

Said  he  there:  “This  principle,  if  firmly 
established,  would  work  a  radical  change  in 
our  governmental  system.  It  would  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  new  era  in  the  American  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  the  relations  of  the  National  and 
State  governments.  It  would  enable  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Federal  courts  to  supervise  and 
control  the  official  action  of  the  States  as 
if  they  were  ‘dependencies’  or  provinces.  It 
would  place  the  States  of  the  Union  in  a 
condition  of  inferiority  never  dreamed  of 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  or  when 
the  11th  amendment  was  made  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  great  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  ever  thought  that  time  would 
come  when  a  subordinate  Federal  court,  hav¬ 
ing  no  power  to  compel  a  State  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  capacity,  to  appear  before  it  as  a 
litigant,  would  yet  assume  to  deprive  a  State 
of  the  right  to  be  represented  in  its  own 
courts  by  its  regular  law  officer.” 

And  say  I  here :  The  principle  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  if  established  would  destroy  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  system.  It  would  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  relations  of  the  National 
and  State  governments.  It  would  enable 
three  subordinate  Federal  officers  to  super¬ 
vise  and  control  the  actions  of  elected  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  States  as  if  the  States  were  de¬ 
pendencies  or  conquered  provinces.  It  would 
place  the  States  of  the  Union  in  a  condition 
of  inferiority  never  dreamed  of  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  or  when  the  10th 
amendment  was  made  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
great  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  ever  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
three  men  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  go  into  a  State  and 
conduct  its  elections  after  having  deter¬ 
mined  who  might  vote  in  those  elections, 
superseding  all  of  its  elected  and  selected 
officials. 

Only  once  in  our  history  have  any  such 
proposals  crystallized.  After  Sherman  had 
burnt  and  pillaged  the  States  of  the  South, 
they  became  military  districts.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  convert  us  into  voting  precincts 
without  going  through  the  process  of  sub¬ 
jugation. 

The  chief  law  questions  which  arise  in  a 
discussion  of  these  various  bills  are : 

1.  Does  the  Congress  have  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  establish  a  commission,  and 
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delegate  to  it  the  powers  to  conduct  elections 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  electing 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  61 
Representatives  ? 

2.  Does  the  Congress  have  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  establish  a  commission  and 
empower  it  to  regulate  registrations  for  vot¬ 
ing  in  congressional  elections? 

I  limit  the  real  law  questions  presented  to 
the  field  of  congressional  elections  for  there 
are  no  elections  for  President  or  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  presidential  electors  are  State  offi¬ 
cers  as  to  whom  the  only  power  of  Congress 
is  that  which  may  be  conferred  by  the  14th 
and  15  th  amendments. 

Both  of  these  questions  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  study  of  article  I,  section  2  and  of 
article  I,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  provides: 

“The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  leg¬ 
islature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula¬ 
tions,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators.’’ 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  17th  amend¬ 
ment,  this  section  was  the  only  source  of 
power  which  Congress  possessed  over  elec¬ 
tions  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
Newberry  v.  United  States  (256  U.S.  232;  41 
S.  Ct.  469;  65  L.  Ed.  913). 

The  effect  of  the  17th  amendment  is  to 
give  to  Congress  the  same  breadth  of  power 
over  the  election  of  Senators  as  it  previously 
had  over  the  elections  of  Representatives. 

The  policy  of  Congress  for  a  great  part  of 
our  constitutional  life  has  been,  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  election  of  its  members  to 
State  laws,  administered  by  State  officers. 
Whenever  it  has  assumed  to  regulate  such 
elections  it  has  done  so  by  positive  and  clear 
statutes,  United  States  v.  Gradwell  (243  U.S. 
476,  485). 

In  that  case,  decided  in  1916,  the  Court,  at 
page  482,  after  stating  that  the  power  of 
Congress^  to  deal  with  the  election  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  was  derived  from 
section  4,  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  said: 

“Whatever  doubt  may  at  one  time  have 
existed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
Congress  may  exercise  under  this  constitu¬ 
tional  sanction  in  the  prescribing  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  of  elections  for  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  or  in  adopting  regula¬ 
tions  which  States  have  prescribed  for  that 
purpose  has  been  settled  by  repeated  deci¬ 
sions  of  this  court,  in  Ex  parte  Siebold  (100 
U.S.  371,  391  (1879);  Ex  parte  Clarke,  (100 
U.S.  399  (1879);  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110 
U..S  651  (1884);  and  in  United  States  v. 
Mosley  (238  U.S.  383  (1915)).” 

In  the  statement  of  Robert  G.  Storey,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
before  this  committee  on  January  18,  1960,  he 
said:  “First,  by  article  I,  section  4,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  reserved  [sic]  plenary  power  to 
the  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  ‘times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives.’  ” 

Whatever  power  Congress  has  under  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  4,  was  not  reserved  to  it.  It 
was  delegated  to  it  by  the  States.  More 
important,  though:  Is  that  power  correctly 
described  as  “plenary”? 

The  “extent  of  the  power”  was  stated  in 
the  four  cases  cited  in  Gradwell. 

(a)  What  then  was  the  extent  of  the 
power  in  1916? 

(b)  Has  the  extent  of  the  power  been  since 
broadened? 

To  answer  the  first  of  these  two  questions 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  four  cases, 
and  one  or  two  others. 

The  first  of  the  four  is  Ex  parte  Siebold 
(100  U.S.  371). 

Certain  judges  of  election  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  appointed  under  State  laws,  were 
convicted  in  Federal  court  under  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  statutes  for  interfering 


with  and  resisting  the  supervisors  of  elec¬ 
tion  and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United 
States  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  at 
an'  election  of  Representatives  to  Congress 
under  other  sections  of  the  Federal  statutes, 
taken  from  the  Enforcement  Act  of  May  31, 
1870,  as  amended  in  1871. 

The  gist  of  the  ruling  is: 

"Congress  had  power  by  the  Constitution 
to  enact  section  5515  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  makes  it  a  penal  offense  against  the 
United  States  for  any  officer  of  election,  at 
an  election  held  for  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  to  neglect  to  perform,  or  to  violate, 
any  duty  in  regard  to  such  election,  whether 
required  by  a  law  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  knowingly  to  do  any  act 
tmauthorized  by  any  such  law,  with  intent 
to  affect  such  election,  or  to  make  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  certificate  of  the  result,  etc.;  and  section 
5522,  which  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
officer  or  other  person,  with  or  without 
process,  to  obstruct,  hinder,  bribe,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  supervisor  of  election,  or  mar¬ 
shal,  or  deputy  marshal,  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty  required  of  them  by  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  prevent  their  free 
attendance  at  the  places  of  registration  or 
election,  etc.;  also,  sections  2011,  2012,  2016, 
2017,  2021,  2022,  title  xxvi,  which  authorize 
the  circuit  courts  to  appoint  supervisors  of 
such  elections,  and  the  marshal  to  appoint 
special  deputies  to  aid  and  assist  them,  and 
which  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  super¬ 
visors  and  deputy  marshals,  these  being  the 
laws  provided  in  the  Enforcement  Act  of 
May  31,  1870,  and  the  supplement  thereto 
of  February  28,  1871,  for  supervising  the 
elections  of  Representatives,  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  frauds  therein.” 

Clearly,  the  basis  of  this  ruling  was  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  were  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  “manner  of  holding  elections,” 
and  therefore  within  the  very  letter  of  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  4,  clause  1.  *  * 

In  Ex  parte  Clarke  (100  U.S.  399),  there 
was  considered  the  appeal  of  an  officer  of 
election,  at  an  election  for  a  Representative 
to  Congress  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  who 
had  been  convicted  under  section  5515  of  the 
Federal  Revised  Statutes  for  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  Ohio  in  not  conveying  the  ballot 
box,  after  it  had  been  sealed  up  and  de¬ 
livered  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to  the  county 
clerk,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken  open. 

That  section  5515  is  set  out  in  full  in  the 
Siebold  case  (100  U.S..  at  page  381),  and  is 
as  follows : 

“Section  5515.  Every  officer  of  an  election 
at  which  any  representative  or  delegate  in 
Congress  is  voted  for,  whether  such  officer 
of  election  be  appointed  or  created  by  or 
under  any  law  or  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  or  under  any  State,  territorial, 
district,  or  municipal  law  or  authority,  who 
neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  any  duty  in 
regard  to  such  election  required  of  him  by 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  thereof;  or  who  violates 
any  duty  so  imposed;  or  who  knowingly 
does  any  acts  thereby  unauthorized,  with 
intent  to  affect  any  such  election,  or  the  re¬ 
sult  thereof;  or  who  fraudulently  makes  any 
false  certificate  of  the  result  of  such  elec¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  such  representative  or 
delegate;  or  who  withholds,  conceals,  or  de¬ 
stroys  any  certificate  of  record  so  required 
by  law  respecting  the  election  of  any  such 
representative  or  delegate;  or  who  neglects 
or  refuses  to  make  and  return  such  cer¬ 
tificate  as  required  by  law;  or  who  aids, 
counsels,  procures,  or  advises  any  voter,  per¬ 
son,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  by  this  or  any 
of  the  preceding  sections  made  a  crime,  or 
to  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of 
which  is  by  this  or  any  of  such  sections 
made  a  crime,  or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall 
be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  5511.” 

The  Court,  with  two  dissents,  held  that 
Congress  had  power  to  pass  the  law  under 
which  the  conviction  was  had. 


That  statute  clearly  dealt  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  an  election  for  Representa¬ 
tives. 

It  is  important  that  that  old  statute 
passed  practically  contemporaneously  with 
the  ratification  of  the  15th  amendment 
shows  that  Congress  construed  the  word 
“elections”  in  the  constitutional  provision 
(art.  1,  sec.  4,  cl.  1)  to  mean  the  actual 
casting  of  votes,  and  the  return  and  certifica¬ 
tion  thereof.  An  election  is  “the  act  of 
choosing  a  person  to  fill  an  office  or  position 
by  vote.” 

"Election”  means  the  act  of  casting  and 
receiving  the  ballots  from  voters,  counting 
ballots,  and  making  returns  thereof  Kilgore 
v.  Jackson  (118  S.W.  819,  822).  To  the  same 
effect  is  Lowery'  v.  Briggs  (73  S.W.  1062); 
State  v.  Nelson  (169  N.W.  788,  789,  141  Minn. 
499) ,  and  many  other  cases. 

While  In  re  Coy  (127  U.S.  731),  is  not 
cited  in  the  Gradwell  case,  reference  should 
be  made  to  it,  for  at  page  752  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  election 
of  its  members  under  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  stated. 

Said  Justice  Miller  speaking  for  all  of  the 
Court  except  Justice  Field : 

“But  the  power,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  of  Congress  to  make 
such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  fair  and  honest  conduct  of  an  election 
at  which  a  Member  of  Congress  is  elected, 
as  well  as  the  preservation,  proper  return, 
and  counting  of  the  votes  cast  thereat,  and, 
in  fact,  whatever  is  necessary  to  an  honest 
and  fair  certification  of  such  election,  cannot 
be  questioned.” 

In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  U.S.  651),  an 
indictment  charging  that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  intimidate  a  Negro  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  held  valid. 

The  Court  stated  that  article  I,  section  4 
of  the  Constitution  "adopts  the  State  qualifi¬ 
cation  as  the  Federal  qualification  for  the 
voter;  but  his  right  to  vote  is  based  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  Congress  has  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  free, 
pure  and  safe  exercise  of  this  right”  (p.  652). 

One  of  the  statutes  under  which  Yar¬ 
brough  was  indicted  (R.S.  sec.  5520)  penal¬ 
ized  the  intimidation  of  any  citizen  from 
giving  his  support  or  advocacy  toward  or  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  electors  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  using  the  same  word  (elec¬ 
tion)  as  is  used  in  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion.  (That  “election”  does  not  embrace 
registration  is  somewhat  demonstrated  by 
Scott  v.  United  States  (3  Wall.  642),  writ¬ 
ten  by  Justice  Miller,  and  cited  by  him  at 
page  660  of  the  Yarbrough  case.) 

The  congressional  interpretation  of  the 
word  “elections”  in  article  I,  section  4  is 
shown  by  the  statutes  alluded  to  by  Justice 
Miller  at  page  661.  An  act  of  1872  required 
all  the  “elections”  for  such  members  to  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  1876,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
every  second  year  thereafter.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  he  pointed  out,  Congress  has  fixed  a 
day,  which  is  the  same  in  all  States,  when 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  appointed. 

After  alluding  to  those  laws,  the  Court  by 
a  query  very  graphically  illustrates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  congressional  power  under  this 
constitutional  provision:  “Will  it  be  denied 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  body  to  pro¬ 
vide  laws  for  the  proper  conduct  of  those 
elections?”  (op.  cit.  p.  661) . 

At  page  663  the  "election”— the  actual 
election — is  defined  as  "the  voting  for  those 
members." 

The  act  of  1872  appeared  in  the  United 
States  Code  as  title  2,  section  7,  until  amend¬ 
ed  in  1934  to  conform  to  the  new  date  for 
the  opening  of  Congress  as  fixed  by  amend¬ 
ment  No.  20.  But,  the  statute  then  enacted 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  day 
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certain  "as  the  day  for  the  election,  in  each 
of  the  States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  of  Representatives”  (United  States 
Code,  title  2,  sec.  7,  "Time  of  election”). 

When,  in  1913,  the  17th  amendment  was 
adopted  providing  for  the  election  of  Sen¬ 
ators  by  the  people,  Congress  enacted  the 
act  of  June  4,  1914  (38  Stat.  384),  providing: 

“At  the  regular  election  held  in  any  State 
next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  any  Senator  was  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent  such  State  in  Congress,  at  which  elec¬ 
tion  a  Representative  to  Congress  is  regularly 
by  law  to  be  chosen,  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
said  State  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
thereof  for  the  term  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March  next  thereafter”  (U.S.C.,  title 
2,  sec.  1) . 

This  section,  too,  was  amended  in  1934. 
The  amendment  does  not  detract  from  the 
meaning  assigned  by  the  Congress  to  the 
word  "elections”  in  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision — the  voting  for  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

In  1915,  after  dejiberating  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  Court  decided  ( United  States  v. 
Mosley  (238  U.S.  383)).  This  case  was  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Senator  Javits  in  his  testimony 
before  this  committee  on  January  19,  1960. 
The  Court  in  that  case  construed  the  old 
section  5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
had  then  become  section  19  of  the  Penal 
Code.  It  was  held  constitutional  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Court  “constitutionally  ex¬ 
tends  protection  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  have  the  vote 
■when  cast  counted.”  It  was  held  to  apply 
"to  the  acts  of  two  or  more  election  officers 
who  conspire  to  injure  and  oppress  qualified 
voters  of  the  district  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  by 
omitting  the  votes  cast  from  the  count  and 
the  return  to  the  State  election  board” — all 
a  part  of  the  actual  election. 

Along  with  this  Mosley  case,  Senator 
Javits  cites  United  States  v.  Saylor,  et  al. 
(322  U.S.  385) .  We  allude  to  it  now  although 
it  was  not  decided  until  1944.  There  in  a 
6  to  3  decision,  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  punish  a  conspiracy  by 
election  officers  to  stuff  a  ballot  box  in  an 
election  in  which  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
to  be  elected,  and  that  the  Federal  statutes 
were  sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  such  an 
offense. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Black  and  Mr.  Justice  Reed  concurred,  dis¬ 
sented.  They  thought  that  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  of  section  19  of  the  Criminal  Code 
under  which  Saylor  had  been  convicted  was 
insufficient  to  embrace  the  acts  for  which 
Saylor  had  been  indicted. 

I  quote  Justice  Douglas: 

“Under  section  19  of  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  May  31,  1870  *  *  *  the  stuffing  of  this 
ballot  box  would  have  been  a  Federal  offense. 
That  provision  was  a  part  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  “reconstruction”  legislation  passed 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  v/as  repealed  by  the 
act  of  February  8,  1894  *  *  *  an  act  which 
was  designed  to  restore  control  of  election 
frauds  to  the  States.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  (H.  Rept.  No.  18,  53d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  7),  which  sponsored  the  repeal,  stated: 
'Let  every  trace  of  the  reconstruction  meas¬ 
ures  be  wiped  from  the  statute  books;  let 
the  States  of  this  great  Union  understand 
that  the  elections  are  in  their  own  hands, 
and  if  there  be  fraud,  coercion,  or  force  used 
they  will  be  the  first  to  feel  it.  Responding 
to  a  universal  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  for  greater  purity  in  elections  many 
of  our  States  have  enacted  laws  to  protect 
the  vote  and  to  purify  the  ballot.  These, 
under  the  guidance  of  State  officers,  have 
worked  efficiently,  satisfactorily,  and  bene- 
ficiently;  and  if  these  Federal  statutes  are 
repealed  that  sentiment  will  receive  an  im¬ 
petus  which,  if  the  cause  still  exists,  will 


carry  such  enactments  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.’  This  Court  now  writes  into  law  what 
Congress  struck  out  50  years  ago.  The  Court 
now  restores  Federal  control  in  a  domain 
where  Congress  decided  the  States  should 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  I  think  if  such 
an  intrusion  on  historic  States  rights  is  to 
be  made,  it  should  be  done  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Congress  intended  to  preserve 
by  the  general  language  of  section  19  the 
same  detailed  Federal  controls  over  elec¬ 
tions  which  were  contained  in  the  much  de¬ 
spised  reconstruction  legislation”  (op.  cit., 
pp.  390-392). 

Thereafter,  Justice  Douglas  cited  the  Bath¬ 
gate  case,  246  U.S.  220,  and  then  said: 
"Congress  has  ample  power  to  legislate  in 
this  field  to  to  protect  the  election  of  its 
members  from  fraud  and  corruption.  *  »  * 
I  would  leave  to  Congress  any  extension  of 
Federal  control  over  elections.” 

Presently,  we  shall  come  to  consider  the 
problem:  How  far  can  Congress  go  under 
the  Constitution  in  extending  Federal  con¬ 
trol  over  election?  How  far  can  Congress 
go  in  this  field  of  protecting  the  election  of 
its  members  from  fraud  and  corruption? 
Do  the  Senate  bills  under  consideration  ex¬ 
ceed  the  powers  of  Congress  delegated  to  it 
by  the  States?  Does  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  warrant  what  Justice 
Douglas  denominated  as  “such  an  intrusion 
on  historic  States  rights?” 

When  we  come  to  consider  those  questions, 
let  us  consider  Justice  Black’s  admonition 
in  Reid  v.  Covert  (354  U.S.  1,  at  p.  14)  : 
“The  concept  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
other  constitutional  protections  against  ar¬ 
bitrary  government  are  inoperative  when 
they  become  inconvenient  or  when  expedi¬ 
ency  dictates  otherwise  is  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  and  if  allowed  to  flourish  would 
destroy  the  benefit  of  a  written  Constitution 
and  undermine  the  basis  of  our  Government” 
(June  10,  1957) . 

Let  us  remember  that  the  10th  amend¬ 
ment  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  are  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  the 
6th,  the  7th,  and  the  8th. 

The  Senators,  the  Representatives,  the 
newspapers,  the  television  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  who  scoff  at  us  who  plead  for  the 
rights  of  the  States  under  the  10th  amend¬ 
ment  may  some  day  rue  the  days  they  did 
so. 

For  when  you  make  it  customary  and  legal 
to  discard  the  10th  amendment  because, 
forsooth,  your  convenience  and  expediency 
so  dictate,  you  undermine  the  other  nine. 

When  you  today  encourage  and  counte¬ 
nance  the  disregard  of  the  10th  amend¬ 
ment,  you  lay  the  foundation  for  others  in 
a  future  day  to  encourage  and  countenance 
the  disregard  of  the  other  nine. 

If  a  majority  of  Senators  and  Represent¬ 
atives  today  in  Congress  can  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  States  solemnly  reserved  to 
them  under  the  10th  amendment,  a  major¬ 
ity  tomorrow  can  destroy  your  right  to  wor¬ 
ship  whatever  your  religious  faith  may  be, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  or  Protestant — a  majority 
tomorrow  can  destroy  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press  whether  sought  to  be  exercised 
by  the  greatest  or  most  humble  newspaper — 
a  majority  tomorrow  can  deprive  you  or  me 
of  our  lives,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law — a  majority  tomorrow  can 
authorize  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz¬ 
ures,  and  abrogate  trial  by  jury. 

As  a  member  of  a  so-called  minority  re¬ 
ligious  group,  I  know  that  I  am  protected 
in  my  right  to  worship  only  by  a  strict 
observance  of  constiutional  protections 
afforded  in  the  first  amendment.  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  because  I  wonder  when  it  will  become 
expedient  to  destroy  the  first. 

If  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
not  broad  enough  for  your  purposes,  don’t 
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distort  the  Constitution  by  unwarranted 
construction  of  it;  seek  to  amend  it  in  the 
manner  provided  in  it. 

If  you  reply  that  that  is  too  long  and 
difficult  a  road,  again  I  call  Justice  Black  as 
a  witness.  He,  in  the  last  3  years,  said : 

“It  may  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  To  some  extent  that  is 
true.  Obviously  the  Founders  wanted  to 
guard  against  hasty  and  ill-considered 
changes  in  the  basic  charter  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  if  the  necessity  for  alteration 
becomes  pressing,  or  if  the  public  demand 
becomes  strong  enough,  the  Constitution 
can  and  has  been  promptly  amended,”  (354 
U.S.  at  p.  14,  footnote  27) . 

This  study  of  the  cases  discloses  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  power  of  Congress  under  article 
I,  section  4,  and  the  15th  amendment.  In 
1916,  it  remained  as  it  was  in  1883  expressed 
in  ex  parte  Yarbrough,  supra. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  free,  pure  and  safe  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  for  members 
of  Congress,  the  qualifications  of  the  voter 
being  determined  by  State  law.  The  States 
under  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  that  State.  The  Constitution  adopts 
the  qualifications  thus  furnished  as  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  electors  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  (110  U.S.  at  p.  663). 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  construed  in  pari  materia  with 
article  I,  section  4,  clause  1. 

Certain  of  the  people  of  the  several  States 
choose  the  members  of  the  Congress.  Those 
certain  people  are  those  who  have  the  quali¬ 
fications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  State  legislatures. 
The  Constitution,  not  the  Congress,  has 
adopted  the  qualification  furnished  by  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  2,  as  the  qualification  of  its 
own  electors  for  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  when,  and  only  when,  that  group  of 
electors  shall  have  been  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  restricted  only  by  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  section  4  comes 
into  play. 

With  that  group  of  voters  defined,  selected, 
chosen  and  determined  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  with  it  having  been  de¬ 
termined  by  the  laws  of 1  the  State,  restricted 
by  the  14th  and  15th  amendment,  who  may 
participate  as  voters  at  an  election  for  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  Congress  has  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  “times,  places,  and 
manner”  of  holding  such  elections,  but  that 
prescription  by  Congress  must  be  “by  law.” 
Congress  has  no  right  to  prescribe  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  such  electors  except  those  deter¬ 
mined  by  State  law  as  limited  by  the  war 
amendments.  It  is  the  elector  who  is  quali¬ 
fied  by  State  law  who  has  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  election  held  pursuant  to  article  I, 
section  4  U.S.  v.  Goldman  (25  Fed.  Cas.  p. 
1353,  case  No.  15,225,  Woods,  Circuit  Judge) . 
It  is  the  elector  qualified  by  State  laws  who 
may  be  protected  in  that  right  under  section 
4  of  article  I  (ibid) . 

Congress,  under  article  I,  section  4,  can 
no  more  abridge  the  powers  of  the  States 
under  article  I,  section  2  and  the  10th 
amendment,  than  it  can  abridge  the  free¬ 
doms  guaranteed  by  the  1st  amendment. 
United  State's  v.  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations  (77  F.  Supp.  355,  357,  affirmed 
335  U.S.  106). 

Has  the  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  congressional  elections  been  broadened 
since  1916? 

Congress  has  no  more  power  now  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  con¬ 
gressional  elections  than  it  had  in  1916, 
when  Gradwell  was  decided. 
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The  only  change  In  the  principles  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  which  we  have  stated  is 
that  there  has  been  a  broader  definition 
ascribed  to  the  word  “elections”  in  article 
I,  section  4. 

In  United  States  v.  Classic  (313  U.S.  299), 
Mr.  Justice  Stone  said:  “The  questions  for 
decision  are  whether  the  right  of  qualified 
voters  to  vote  in  the  Louisiana  primary  and 
to  have  their  ballots  counted  is  a  right  ‘se¬ 
cured  by  the  Constitution’  "  (op.  cit.,  p.  307) . 
(See  also  p.  315.) 

Justices  Stone,  Roberts,  Reed  and  Frank¬ 
furter  held  that  "A  primary  election  which 
is  a  necessary  step  in  the  choice  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  election  as  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  which  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  control  that  choice,  is  an  election 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  sections  2 
and  4  of  the  Constitution  and  is  subject  to 
congressional  regulation  as  to  the  manner 
of  holding  it”  (313  U.S.  300  (6).) 

Justice  Douglas  dissented,  joined  by 
Justices  Black  and  Murphy.  (See,  also 
Smith  v.  Allwright  (321  Ufi.  649).) 

So,  the  extent  of  the  congressional  power 
today  is  just  as  it  was  in  1916  except  that 
the  word  “elections"  is  to  be  construed  to  in¬ 
clude  “primaries”  of  the  type  described  in 
the  Classic  case. 

Does  the  sweep  or  extent  of  that  power 
show  any  constitutional  right  in  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  such  as  that  which  con¬ 
fronts  us? 

The  legislation  embraces  two  attempts  in 
general. 

1.  There  is  an  attempt  in  S.  2535  to  em¬ 
power  a  Commission  composed  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President  to  conduct 
the  congressional  election  in  any  congres¬ 
sional  district  whenever: 

(a)  The  Commission  is  requested  so  to  do 
by  the  official  of  the  State  in  which  the  con¬ 
gressional  district  is  situated;  or 

(b)  The  Commission  determines  that  un¬ 
less  it  conducts  such  election,  persons  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  in  which  the  congressional 
district  is  located  are  likely  to  be  denied  their 
right  in  such  primary  to  cast  their  votes  and 
have  them  counted. 

2.  There  is  an  attempt  in  all  of  the  bills  to 
provide  for  registration  of  voters  in  congres¬ 
sional  elections  by  Federal  registrars. 

Is  the  provision  in  S.  2535  for  a  Commis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  congressional  elections  valid? 
Clearly  it  is  not. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  not  because 
it  would  constitute  a  flagrant  attempt  by  the 
Congress  to  delegate  its  legislative  power. 

Article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  “all  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  consist  of  a  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives.” 

Under  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Congress  may  at  any  time  “by  law”  fix 
the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec¬ 
tions  for  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  phrase  “by  law”  has  a  meaning  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  not  a 
phrase  haphazardly  used.  It  occurs  many 
other  times  in  the  Constitution,  e.g.: 

(a)  In  article  I,  section  2,  paragraph  3; 

(b)  In  article  I,  section  4,  paragraph  2; 

(c)  In  article  I,  section  6,  paragraph  I; 

(d)  In  article  I,  section  9,  paragraph  7; 

(e)  In  article  II,  section  1,  paragraph  6; 

(f)  In  article  II,  section  2,  paragraph  2; 

(g)  In  article  III,  section  2,  paragraph  3; 

(h)  In  the  third  amendment; 

(i)  In  the  sixth  amendment; 

(J)  In  the  14th  amendment,  section  4; 

(k)  In  the  20th  amendment,  section  4. 

Under  article  I,  section  7  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Congress  cannot  by  law  make  or  alter 
any  regulations  as  to  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  congressional  elections 
except  by  a  specific  bill  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  enacted  into  law,  signed  by  the 
President,  or  passed  over  his  veto. 


The  phrase  “by  law”  has  been  many  times 
Judicially  construed. 

The  term  “by  law”  as  used  in  Kentucky 
statutes  means  a  statute  Commonwealth  v. 
Wade  (126  Ky.  791  104  S.W.  965,  966). 

The  statutory  provision  that  no  money 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in 
pursuance  of  an  appropriation  “by  law” 
means  appropriation  by  a  valid  law  State  v. 
Davidson  (114  Wise.  563  90  N.W.  1067,  1068). 

The  phrase  “by  law”  refers  exclusively  to 
statute  law  Board  of  Education  etc.  v.  Gree- 
nough  (13  N.E.  2d  768,  770;  277  N.Y.  193). 

The  phrase  “by  law*’  construed  as  meaning 
statewide  legislation,  and  not  ordinance 
United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.  v. 
Guenther  (31  F.  2d  919  (per  Circuit  Judge 
Hickenlooper) ) . 

The  phrase  “by  law”  as  used  in  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  provision  authorizing  Congress 
“by  law”  to  vest  appointment  of  inferior  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  courts  of  law  means  by  specific 
legislation  Cain  v.  United  States  (73  F.  Supp. 
1019). 

The  Congress  cannot  delegate  to  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  three  men,  or  any  other  member, 
its  constitutional  power  to  set  the  time  and 
place  and  fix  the  manner  of  holding  con¬ 
gressional  elections.  Even  the  stronger,  the 
Congress,  cannot  authorize  a  Commission  to 
conduct  a  congressional  election  which  under 
article  I,  sections  2  and  4,  is  conducted  by 
the  State,  except  as  the  time,  place,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  it  may  have  been  altered  by 
Congress  by  law. 

A  few  recent  instances  should  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  invalidity  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  here  attempted : 

(a)  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan  (293 
U.S.  388,  55  S.  Ct.  241,  79  L.  Ed.  446) ; 

(b)  Schechter  v.  United  States  (295  U.S. 
495,  55  S.  Ct.  837,  79  L.  Ed.  1570) . 

Is  the  attempt  in  these  bills  to  provide  for 
registration  of  voters  in  congressional  elec¬ 
tions  by  Federal  registrars  valid? 

Except  for  the  war  amendments,  the  power 
of  Congress  over  congressional  elections  is 
limited  to  provisions  made  by  Congress  by 
law  as  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  war  amendments  add  nothing  to  that 
basic  power  except1  to  authorize  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  preventing  the  States  from 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  Negroes. 

Those  amendments  standing  alone  would 
not  authorize  Congress  to  enact  any  law 
as  to  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  congressional  elections. 

The  registration  of  voters  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either  the  time  or  place  of  holding 
elections.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  an  election  presupposes  a  group  of 
voters  ready  and  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  election. 

That  the  Founders  did  not  mean  by  the 
phrase  “manner  of  holding  elections”  to  em¬ 
power  Congress  to  enact  legislation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  who 
might  participate  in  such  elections  is  clearly 
shown  by  article  I,  section  2,  paragraph  1  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  adjudicated  cases. 

And,  that  the  registration  to  vote  may  be 
considered  by  some  courts  as  a  concomitant 
of  the  act  of  actual  voting  in  that  it  is  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  does  not  serve  to  em¬ 
brace  the  registration  as  either  a  time,  place, 
or  manner  of  holding  the  election. 

An  abridgment  by  the  State  or  a  denial 
by  a  State  of  a  citizen’s  right  to  register 
may  by  some  courts  be  considered  a  denial 
or  abridgement  by  the  State  of  his  right 
to  vote,  but  such  holding  will  not  serve  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  permit  Congress  to  alter  State  laws 
or  enact  new  laws  as  to  qualifications  of 
voters. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
States  expressly  delegated  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  time,  places,  and 
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manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Before  they  did  that 
they  had  provided  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature. 

And  to  make  certain  that  all  that  they 
intended  to  empower  Congress  to  do  in  this 
field  was  embraced  in  article  I,  section  4, 
they  immediately  added  the  10th  amend¬ 
ment:  “The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro¬ 
hibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.” 

When  over  a  century  later,  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  (amendment  17),  was 
added  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people  of  the  States,  that  amend¬ 
ment  contained  the  same  language  as  to 
Senators  as  was  in  the  original  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  to  Representatives,  to  wit:  The  elec¬ 
tors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  num¬ 
erous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  States  by  law  prescribed  those  quali¬ 
fications. 

The  States  by  law  determined  how  its 
officers  should  ascertain  who  possessed  those 
qualifications. 

That  such  was  indisputably  the  plan  of 
the  Constitution  can  also  be  demonstrated 
in  another  manner. 

Originally  under  the  Constitution — prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  17th  amendment — it 
was  provided  (art.  I,  sec.  3),  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof.  Article 
I,  section  2  provided  that  the  House  should 
be  composed  of  Members  chosen  *  •  •  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the  elec¬ 
tors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Now,  article  I,  section  4  applies  to  Senators 
and  Representatives — the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or  alter 
such  regulations  except  as  to  the  time  of 
choosing  Senators. 

If  under  those  sections,  the  Congress  had 
the  right  to  prescribe  and  administer  qualifi¬ 
cations  requisite  for  the  electors  choosing 
Members  of  the  House,  then  by  the  same 
token  the  Congress  had  the  right  to  super¬ 
vise  and  prescribe  qualifications  for  the 
Members  of  the  legislature  who  chose  the 
Senators.  Congress  had  exactly  the  same 
power  over  the  times  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators,  as  it  had  over  the 
times  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Representatives. 

What  the  States  did  do  in  their  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Congress  has  been  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  what  the  courts  have  decided  over 
the  years. 

Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347,  was 
one  of  the  first  cases  in  which  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  first.  Mr.  Moorfield 
Storey  appeared  for  it.  The  Grandfather 
clause  in  the  Oklahoma  constitution  was 
held  to  violate  the  15th  amendment.  In  so 
holding,  though,  Chief  Justice  White  speak¬ 
ing  for  himself,  and  Justices  McKenna, 
Holmes,  Day,  Hughes,  Van  Devanter,  Joseph 
Rucker  Lamar  and  Pitney,  said : 

“(a)  Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  does 
not  take  away  from  the  State  governments 
in  a  general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage 
which  had  belonged  to  those  governments 
from  the  beginning  and  without  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon 
which  the  division  of  State  and  national 
authority  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
organization  of  both  governments  rest  would 
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be  without  support  and  both  the  authority 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  In  fact,  the  very  command  of 
the  amendment  recognizes  the  possession  of 
the  general  power  by  the  State,  since  the 
amendment  seeks  to  regulate  its  exercise  as 
to  the  particular  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

"(b)  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Amend¬ 
ment  does  not  change,  modify  or  deprive  the 
State  of  their  full  power  as  to  suffrage  ex¬ 
cept  of  course  as  to  the  subject  with  which 
the  amendment  deals  and  to  the  extent  that 
obedience  to  its  command  is  necessary. 
Thus  the  authority  over  suffrage  which  the 
States  possess  and  the  limitation  which  the 
amendment  imposes  are  coordinate  and  one 
may  not  destroy  the  other  without  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  both”  (op.  cit.,  p. 
362,  p.  34). 

And  further  at  page  366:  “No  time  need 
be  spent  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  literacy  test  considered  alone  since  as 
we  have  seen,  its  establishment  was  but  the 
exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful  power 
vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our  supervision, 
and  indeed,  its  validity  is  admitted.” 

In  Pope  v.  Williams  (193  U.S.  621),  the 
Court  said:  “While  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  not  derived  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  chosen  but  has  its  foundation  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  elector  must  be  on  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  State  statute.” 

■Pope  v.  Williams  refers  to  Wiley  v.  Sinkler 
(179  U.S.  58),  and  Swo fiord  v.  Templeton 
(185  U.S.  487). 

In  the  former  of  these  two  cases,  the  Court 
unanimously  held  that  in  an  action  against 
election  officers  of  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  for  refusing  the  plaintiff’s  vote  at  an 
election  for  Members  of  Congress,  the 
declaration  was  faulty  in  that  it  did  not 
allege  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  registered 
voter  under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  The 
latter  follows  it. 

In  Mason  v.  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
unanimously  affirmed  a  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  unanimously 
held: 

"The  general  right  to  vote  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  primarily  derived  from  the 
State;  and  the  elective  franchise,  if  one  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  as  citizens  of 
Missouri  and  of  the  United  States,  is  clearly 
such  franchise,  as  regulated  and  established 
by  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised." 

The  courts  of  no  State  in  the  Union  have 
more  firmly  and  thoroughly  proclaimed  the 
Constitutional  doctrine  of  States  Rights 
than  have  the  courts  of  Missouri. 

In  Lehew  v.  Brummell  (103  Mo.  546,  15 
S.W.  765,  (1890))  the  Missouri  Supreme 

Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  school 
segregation  statutes  enacted  by  her  legis¬ 
lature  many  years  before. 

In  Blair  v.  Ridgely  (41  Missouri  63,  97  Am. 
Dec.  243),  that  court  said:  "Prior  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  Federal  Constitution,  States 
possessed  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
sovereignty,  and  retained  the  same  after¬ 
ward,  except  so  far  as  they  granted  powers 
to  the  general  government,  or  prohibited 
themselves  from  doing  certain  acts.  Every 
State  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right 
of  regulating  its  own  internal  government 
and  police.” 

There  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  a 
provision  in  the  State  constitution  requir¬ 
ing  that  an  oath  of  loyalty  be  taken  by  all 
voters  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  election 
held  in  the  State.  In  so  doing,  it  cited  ap¬ 
provingly  the  decision  of  Justice  Washington 
while  on  circuit,  in  Corfield  v.  Coryell  (4 
Wash.  C.C.  371),  speaking  of  the  elective 
franchise  as  one  of  the  fundamental  fran¬ 
chises  under  our  form  of  government,  to  be 


regulated  and  established  by  the  laws  or  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be 
exercised.  (That  case  has  been  cited  ap¬ 
provingly  by  the  Supreme  Court  (179  U.S. 
68).) 

At  page  257,  the  Missouri  court  uses  these 
cogent  words:  "There  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  instrument  a  single  sentence,  paragraph 
or  word  which  gives  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  power  over  the  qualifications  of  voters 
In  any  of  the  States.  But  the  direct  opposite 
is  affirmed  in  that  clause  *  *  *  which  de¬ 
clares  ‘that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro¬ 
hibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.’  ” 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
when  they  were  written  in  1867,  with  one 
exception.  The  war  amendments  prohibit 
the  State  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

The  15th  amendment  provides  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Assuming  (see  Reddix  v.  Lucky  (252  F.  2d 
930) )  that  the  right  to  vote  includes  the 
right  to  register  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting, 
and  that  therefore,  a  State  cannot  abridge 
or  deny  a  citizen’s  right  to  register  on  ac¬ 
count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  usurp  the  field  of  registra¬ 
tion  even  in  congressional  regulations  merely 
because  the  war  amendments  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  in  that  field.  The  congressional 
power  in  that  respect  is  measured  not  by 
the  war  amendments,  but  by  article  I,  sec¬ 
tions  2  and  4,  as  restricted  by  the  10th 
amendment. 

Fortunately  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  spoken  with  unanimity  on 
the  subject  recently.  In  Lassiter  v.  North¬ 
ampton  County  Board  of  Elections  (360  U.S. 
45,  50-51;  79  S.  Ct.  985,  989) ,  Justice  Douglas 
said:  "We  come  then  to  the  question  whether 
a  State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  in  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra  (238 
U.S.  366,  35  S.  Ct.  931) ,  disposed  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  few  words:  ‘No  time  need  be  spent 
on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  literacy 
test,  considered  alone,  since,  as  we  have  seen 
its  establishment  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  supervision,  and  indeed  its  valid¬ 
ity  is  admitted.’  The  States  have  long  been 
held  to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  right  of  suffrage 
may  be  exercised,  Pope  v.  Williams  (193  U.S. 
621,  633,  24  S.  Ct.  573,  576,  48  L.  Ed.  817); 
Mason  v.  State  of  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328, 
335,  21  S.  Ct.  125,  128,  45  L.  Ed.  214) ,  absent 
of  course  the  discrimination  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  condemns.  Article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  in  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  17th  amendment  in  its 
provision  for  the  election  of  Senators,  pro¬ 
vide  that  officials  will  be  chosen  ‘by  the  peo¬ 
ple.’  Each  provision  goes  on  to  state  that 
‘the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg¬ 
islature.’  So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
established  by  the  Constitution  (Ex  parte 
Yarbrough  (110  U.S.  651,  663,  665;  Smith  v. 
Allwright  (321  U.S.  649,  661-2),  it  is  subject 
to  the  imposition  of  State  standards  which 
are  not  discriminatory  and  which  do  not 
contravene  any  restriction  that  Congress  act¬ 
ing  pursuant  to  its  constitutional  powers, 
has  imposed.  See  United  States  v.  Classic 
(313  U.S.  299,  315).  *  *  *  While  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment,  which  provides  for  ap¬ 
portionment  of  Representatives  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  num¬ 
bers  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons 


in  each  State  (except  Indians  not  taxed), 
speaks  of  ‘the  right  to  vote’  the  right  pro¬ 
tected  ‘refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
State.’  (McPherson  v.  Blacker  (146  U.S.  1. 
399)).” 

The  Justice  had  pointed  out  previously  in 
his  opinion  (op.  cit.,  p.  50)  that  the  issue  of 
discrimination  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
ballot  laws  of  North  Carolnia  had  not  been 
framed  in  the  issues  presented  for  the  State 
court  litigation.  It  was  mentioned  in  pass¬ 
ing  so  that  it  might  be  clear  that  nothing 
said  or  done  by  the  Court  would  prejudice  a 
tendering  of  that  issue  at  the  proper  time 
(Cf.  Williams  v.  Mississippi  (170  U.S.  213)). 

In  the  statement  of  purpose  prefacing  S. 
2535,  it  is  said  that  "American  citizens  other¬ 
wise  qualified  to  vote  continue  to  be  denied 
that  right  because  of  their  race  or  color,  and 
that  qualified  voters  are  thus  arbitrarily  and 
discriminatorily  being  denied  the  right  to 
cast  a  vote  for  the  selection  and  election  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.” 

If  that  statement  is  true,  why  have  not 
those  American  citizens  instituted  actions 
in  the  courts  of  the  land — Federal  or  State — 
seeking  to  redress  the  alleged  arbitrary  dis¬ 
crimination?  If  their  claims  are  just,  the 
courts  afford  them  a  remedy.  The  powers  of 
the  States  reserved  to  them  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  never  delegated  by  them  to  the 
Federal  Government,  should  not  be  ravished 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  those  who  claim  their 
constitutional  rights  have  been  Invaded. 

“When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  must  be  some  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  or  a  man,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
men’s  rights  are  protected  (Justice  Bradley 
in  Civil  Rights  cases  (109  U.S.  at  p.  25, 
(1883)). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN¬ 
CIES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed, 
and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  to  add  a  new  section  to 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President - 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  continue  with  my  discus- 
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sion  of  the  pending  business  at  the  point 
where  I  left  off  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  shall  first  summarize  the  points  I 
raised  with  reference  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  Governors  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States  to  fill  vacancies  by  temporary 
appointments  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  at  any  time  the  vacancies  in  the 
House  membership  exceed  one-half  the 
membership  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  pointed  out 
that  this  matter  was  before  the  Senate 
on  June  4,  1954,  in  the  form  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39,  and  that  that  meas¬ 
ure  passed  the  Senate  by  a  very  large 
vote,  but  at  the  same  time  with  what  I 
think  was  very  scant  attention.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  more  than  5%  years 
have  elapsed  since  then,  but  still  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  no  con¬ 
sideration  to  that  joint  resolution  and 
has  not  given  any  consideration  to  the 
subject  matter  since  then,  even  though 
on  May  19,  1955,  the  Senate  passed  a 
similar  joint  resolution,  also  by  a  very 
large  vote,  but  without  pro  and  con  con¬ 
sideration  and  debate.  Even  though  that 
was  more  than  4]/2  years  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  very  properly  has  not 
given  any  formal  consideration  to  the 
subject  matter.  No  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  appropriate  House  commit¬ 
tee.  No  House  committee  action  has 
been  taken.  No  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Of  course,  the  Congress  when  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  has 
now  expired,  and  that  joint  resolution 
could  not  now  be  considered.  However, 
there  has  been  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  House  membership  at  this  session 
or  at  the  preceding  session  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  up  this  subject  matter  or 
consider  it  in  any  way.  even  though  it 
pertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
question  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  make  clear  that  I 
do  not  say  that  critically;  I  think  the 
House  is  most  certainly  very  eminently 
correct  and  sound  in  its  position  of  not 
going  so  far  as  to  consider  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  meet  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  however  grave  it  may  be,  al- 
thought  I  believe  its  graveness  is  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Furthermore,  not  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  came  before 
the  Senate  committee  to  testify  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  joint  resolution;  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
Members  of  that  body,  not  one  of  its 
Members  is  interested  in  the  proposal  or 
is  in  favor  of  it. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  striking  situations  to  develop  in  the 
Congress — namely,  that  the  body  which 
is  not  directly  affected  has  acted,  not 
only  once,  not  only  twice,  but  is  now 
asked  to  act  the  third  time,  in  regard 
to  a  matter  the  need  of  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  easy  to  be  judged  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  is  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Yet 
certain  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  attempt  to 
initiate  and  put  into  motion  a  plan  of 
action  and  conduct  pertaining  to  filling 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  other 
body. 


Yesterday  I  said,  with  all  deference 
to  everyone  concerned,  that  it  seems  to 
me  rather  childish  for  us  to  be  taking  a 
step  of  this  kind.  Furthermore,  the  need 
for  it  certainly  is  as  evident  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  as  it  is  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate;  and  certainly  this  matter 
is  of  as  grave  concern  to  the  House  as  it 
is  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  House  certainly 
has  as  much  capacity  as  does  the  Senate 
to  find  a  remedy. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  whatever  the  situation  is,  there  is 
a  very  simple  and  a  very  adequate  rem¬ 
edy,  and  doubtless  it  is  what  the  House 
has  in  mind :  Instead  of  resorting  to  the 
long  process  of  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  that  extent  making  a  dent 
upon  the  very  nature  «tad  foundation 
structure  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  House  can  very  easily  and  sim¬ 
ply  amend  its  rules,  so  as  to  provide  that 
in  case  of  an  emergency  of  the  kind  en¬ 
visioned,  following  a  nuclear  attack  or 
partial  destruction  by  bombing  or  any 
similar  catastrophe,  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  House  membership  would  be  au¬ 
thorized.  to  act,  certainly  for  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  which  could  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  the  time  required  for  the 
vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  regular  way. 
Thus,  any  situation  of  that  sort  would  be 
met  just  as  effectively,  Mr.  President;  and 
such  a  plan  certainly  would  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sound  parliamentary  law. 

However,  the  major  point  is  that  it 
would  preserve  intact  the  basic  founda¬ 
tion  and  spirit  of  one  of  the  very  mud¬ 
sills  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it¬ 
self — namely,  that  from  the  inception  of 
our  Government  until  this  very  moment, 
no  one  has  ever  cast  a  vote  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  either 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  in  a  House 
committee,  or  has  ever  taken  any  other 
official  act  of  any  kind  as  a  Member  of 
that  body,  unless  first  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  their  chosen  Representative  so 
to  do.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  great 
virtues  and  one  of  the  great  mudsills 
and  foundations  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Personally,  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  want  to  keep  it 
that  way,  and  we  want  them  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  enter  the  sacred  portals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  Member  of  the 
'House,  until  first  successfully  passing 
through  the  barrier  of  popular  election 
and  selection  by  the  people  of  his  State 
or  the  people  of  one  of  the  districts  of 
his  State  to  directly  represent  them  in 
that  great  body.  To  cast  aside  that  sys¬ 
tem,  without  any  need  or  necessity  to 
do  so,  and  without  giving  any  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  views  of  the  other  body,  is  to 
me  unthinkable,  unsound,  and  unnec¬ 
essary;  and  I  believe  that  by  all  means 
it  should  not  be  done. 

In  trying  to  prepare  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency,  anyway,  should  there  be  a  nu¬ 
clear  attack  or  the  dropping  on  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  atomic  bombs,  nuclear  bombs,  or 
missiles,  it  seems  to  me  that  certainly 
thereafter  about  the  only  governmental 
power  which  would  be  exercised  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  would  be  ex¬ 
ecutive  power,  under  the  rule  of  neces¬ 
sity — arbitrary  power  of  some  kind. 


lodged  in  some  person.  So  if  we  are 
really  going  to  try  to  legislate  on  this 
matter,  we  had  better  do  something 
about  a  successor  or  a  succession  to  the 
holding  of  power  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  if  there 
were  to  be  such  an  attack,  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  others 
who,  under  present  law,  are  eligible  to 
succeed  to  the  Chief  Executive’s  post, 
most  probably  would  be  found  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  or  within  the  orbit  of  the 
attack,  and  the  question  would  be  how 
many  of  them  would  survive.  So  if  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  instead  of  providing  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  or  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  first  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  executive  branch. 

However,  I  personally  believe,  any¬ 
way,  Mr.  President,  that  to  popularize 
and  advertise  and  pass  on  these  matters 
year  after  year  and  time  after  time  is 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  alarm  our 
people  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
adversary. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  overdoing  the 
idea  of  trying  to  think  up  and  imagine 
any  possibility  that  might  happen  or 
could  happen,  and  we  show  too  great 
a  concern  and  forethought  about  such 
a  problem  as  this  which  is  so  easy  to 
talk  about.  Such  concern  as  this  can 
be  pointed  to  in  the  councils  of  the  world, 
outside  our  country,  by  our  adversaries 
as  evidence  of  our  instability  and  nerv¬ 
ousness,  and  even  as  evidencing  the  idea 
of  inferiority,  if  we  indulge  in  such  chan¬ 
nels  of  thought  as  this,  to  the  extent 
of  changing  a  basic  principle  of  our 
Government  by  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  I  personally  think  the  signs  we 
have,  “Shelter.  Safety  Here”  spread  all 
over  Capitol  Hill  are  an  admission  of 
weakness  and  evidence  of  fright. 

Coming  now  to  the  next  step  in  the 
proposal  which  is  pending  before  the 
Senate,  it  is  to  hang  on  to  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  another  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever — absolutely  nothing  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  nature — in  common  with  the 
first  one.  The  second  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  as  a  rider  or  as  a  floor 
amendment.  It  does  not  come  from  any 
committee.  It  is  offered  as  a  floor 
amendment.  It  is  to  outlaw  or  abolish 
the  poll  tax. 

One  angle  of  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  is  to  eliminate  elec¬ 
tions,  to  a  degree,  and  adopt  a  new 
method  of  selecting  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress;  and  the  other  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  travels  in  the  other  direction,  with 
reference  to  qualifications  of  voters  in 
elections.  One  is  based  upon  an  emer¬ 
gency,  with  reference  to  a  possible  nu¬ 
clear  attack;  and  the  other  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  long-continuing  law  which  is 
written  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution, 
and  which  has  been  the  law  from  the 
very  inception  of  our  Government. 
There  is  no  affinity  between  them  what¬ 
soever,  except  the  very  small  fragment 
that  they  happen  both  to  pertain  to 
elections  or  the  selection  of  public  offi¬ 
cials.  But  the  methods  provided,  the 
substance  of  the  proposals,  are  the  very 
opposite. 
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Are  we  really  seriously  going  to  pro¬ 
pose,  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
these  totally  unrelated  matters  in  the 
same  amendment  to  the  people  and  the 
State  legislatures  of  our  50  respective 
States?  Can  we  argue  that  the  two  go 
together,  or  that  one  depends  on  the 
other,  or  that  they  have  any  major  de¬ 
pendence  one  on  the  other,  or  any  major 
relation  one  to  the  other? 

Skipping  over,  for  the  time  being,  the 
inconsistency  of  having  one  vote  on  final 
passage,  and  the  possibility  that  a  Sena¬ 
tor  may  favor  one  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  but  not  the  other,  and  turning  to 
the  question  of  submitting  to  the  State 
legislatures  the  proposed  constitutional 
change  with  not  only  this  lack  of  real 
affinity,  but  having  a  conflict  within  it¬ 
self,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
proposals  would  be  submitted  to  the 
State  legislatures  with  one  choice,  and 
they  would  have  to  take  it  or  leave  it.’ 
They  could  not  split  it  up  and  take  one 
without  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  any  subject  is  a  most 
serious  one,  and  that  the  Senate  would 
not  be  living  up  to  its  expectations  or  to 
its  historical  tradition  if  it  should  see  fit 
to  submit  these  two  amendments  to¬ 
gether.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  are 
proposed  together  is  enough  to  defeat 
both  of  them. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
not  take  the  time  to  argue  about  these 
matters,  or  even  submit  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  States  when  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  many  pressing  problems  that 
make  demands  on  the  Congress  for  some 
kind  of  solution,  particularly  when  one 
of  the  proposals  could  be  settled  by  a 
simple  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  other  of  which  has  been 
debated  here  for  40  years.  Certainly  the 
change  has  not  been  found  essential, 
and  it  cannot  be  so  material  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation.  We  are  getting  along, 
under  present  law,  with  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  substance, 
by  way  of  a  very  brief  review,  of  my 
argument  with  reference  to  that  phase  of 
the  pending  question.  I  proceed  now  to  a 
discussion  of  the  second  proposal  before 
the  Senate,  the  so-called  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  to  this  totally  unrelated 
joint  resolution  with  reference  to  au¬ 
thorizing  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  poll  tax.  A  great  deal  is 
misunderstood  about  the  poll  tax.  It  is 
thought  of,  in  some  circles,  as  being  a 
tax  on  the  right  to  vote,  or  is  loosely 
called  that.  A  poll  tax  is  a  tax  on  the 
person.  Like  other  taxes  such  as  a  tax 
on  a  piece  of  property,  or  a  tax  on  in¬ 
come,  it  is  a  head  tax.  The  word  “poll” 
comes  from  the  word  meaning  people. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  taxation.  It  is 
based  on  the  simple  proposition  that 
everyone  who  enjoys  the  fruits  of  the 
government  should  pay  some  tax.  That 
is  the  origin  of  the  tax — that  there 
should  be  a  tax  upon  each  person.  It  is 
nothing  new  in  American  history.  It 
has  always  been  recognized,  as  I  shall 


show  by  specific  references  to  cases  and 
historical  facts. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  our  Government  to  re¬ 
quire  every  person  to  pay  some  tax. 
Many  States  and  many  of  the  Colonies 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  afterward,  required  the  payment 
of  a  property  tax  or  poll  tax,  or  some 
kind  of  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
government,  before  citizens  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  government. 

I  never  have  believed  otherwise  than 
that  that  is  a  sound  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had 
many  thrills  in  life  greater  than  that  I 
felt  at  the  time  I  cast  my  first  vote.  I 
had  the  thrill  of  knowing  that  I  was 
participating  in  the  government  directly, 
and  I  was  also  paying  some  tax,  and 
therefore  was  sharing  a  part  of  the 
privileges  and  had  a  part  in  carrying 
some  of  the  responsibility. 

I  never  have  believed  otherwise,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  privilege.  Voting  is  a  privi¬ 
lege;  it  is  not  a  right.  It  never  has  been 
a  right.  I  hope  in  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  never  will  be  a  pure  right.  The 
casting  of  a  vote  is  a  privilege,  and  that 
privilege  arises  from  the  States  of  the 
Union,  not  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Federal  Government  has 
never  had  the  power  to  confer  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  upon  anyone.  That  privi¬ 
lege  arises  from  the  States,  and  not 
from  the  Federal  Government.  There 
is  written  into  the  basic  law  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  itself  the  direct  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  Congress  shall  never — shall 
never — undertake  to  create  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  electors.  The  privilege  of 
voting  comes  from  the  States,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Government  adopts  the 
qualifications  the  States  prescribe. 

Mr.  President,  a  State  cannot  even  set 
up  a  double  standard,  to  say,  “These  will 
be  the  qualifications  for  electors  who 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress,”  and 
these  will  be  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  vote  for  other  officials.  That  can¬ 
not  be  done.  The  States  are  forced  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislatui’e.  Those  auto¬ 
matically  become  the  guide  or  the  rule 
which  applies  to  the  election  of  Members 
of  the  National  Congress. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  voting  is 
a  privilege.  That  privilege  arises  from 
the  State  itself.  Therefore,  the  States 
ought  to  have  control. 

Even  apart  from  what  is  written  into 
the  Constitution,  logic  dictates  that  the 
States  should  have  such  control.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  privilege  to  pay  some¬ 
thing,  to  pay  some  kind  of  a  tax  or  to 
make  some  contribution  in  order  to  be 
able  to  vote.  I  remember  that  as  a 
young  boy  I  heard  a  very  fine  sermon, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  “Salvation 
is  free.”  I  did  not  believe  it  then,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  now.  I  am  not  a 
theologian,  and  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  theology.  We  could 
never  earn  salvation  ourselves.  It  is 
doubtless  free,  in  a  sense,  but  I  think  in 
any  realm  reward  requires  some  kind  of 
effort  on  my  part.  I  have  to'  five  up  to 
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something.  I  have  to  do  something.  I 
cannot  be  fully  worthy;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  have  to  do.  I  still  believe  that. 

I  believe  that  in  our  free  Government 
freedom  is  a  two-way  street.  The  people 
ought  to  be  told  that.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  at  every  turn,  everywhere, 
every  day  in  every  manner.  There  is 
something  the  people  must  do.  The 
privileges  we  enjoy  simply  do  not  come 
like  rain  from  the  heaven.  There  is  a 
two-way  street.  Privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  know  that  in  this  day  and  time  we 
have  the  “nothing  down  and  a  dollar  a 
month”  idea.'  I  went  by  a  shop  window 
in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  one  day  last  year, 
and  I  saw  an  electric  skillet  of  some  kind 
in  the  window,  with  a  sign  which  said, 
“Price,  $12;  nothing  down  and  a  dollar 
a  month.”  I  am  afraid  that  serves  to 
illustrate,  Mr.  President,  the  attitude  we 
are  getting  into  now,  that,  after  all,  Gov¬ 
ernment  involves  nothing  down  and  just 
a  little  paid  along  the  way  if  we  want 
to,  and  if  we  cannot  make  the  payment 
then  the  Government  will  finance  the 
deal  anyway.  I  simply  do  not  believe  in 
the  “nothing  down”  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  would  be  harmful 
for  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  logic  or  commonsense  or  any¬ 
thing  else  to  support  such  an  idea. 
There  should  be  at  least  some  kind  of 
a  requirement  for  some  kind  of  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  all  who  go  to  the 
ballot  box.  I  know  that  is  the  way  it 
works  in  my  State.  The  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  has  proved  to  be  a  very  reason¬ 
able  regulation  of  the  ^exercise  of  the 
high  privilege  of  voting^  and  it  is  such 
a  small  amount  that  it  is  certainly  easily 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  to  pay. 
But  if  any  person  should  be  crippled  or 
should  be  otherwise  incapacitated,  such 
person  can  get  a  certificate  of  exemp¬ 
tion.  The  tax  is  only  $2  a  year  per  per¬ 
son,  and  it  applies  to  all  alike,  regard¬ 
less  of  sex,  color,  or  any  other  considera¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  provision  that  persons 
above  60  years  of  age,  who  presumably 
have  a  smaller  earning  capacity,  are  not 
even  required  to  pay  the  tax,  but  merely 
have  to  be  certified  that  they  are  exempt. 

Some  say  they  do  not  think  the  poll 
tax  is  sound  in  principle.  I  think  it  is. 
It  is  a  very  reasonable,  very  effective 
regulation.  It  requires  that  a  person 
manifesting  an  interest  in  an  election 
shall  pay  a  small  amount  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  participating. 

I  have  never  seen  an  illustration  of 
any  material  or  substantial  abuse  with 
reference  to  the  poll  tax  law.  Stories  are 
told  about  some  ward  politician  showing 
up  with  a  pocket  full  of  poll  tax  receipts 
at  the  last  minute,  and  getting  persons 
whom  he  controls  qualified  to  vote.  Mr. 
President,  I  could  not  say  that  such 
things  do  not  happen  sometimes,  some¬ 
where,  but  I  certainly  know  they  do  not 
happen  in  my  State,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  happen  on  any  extensive  scale 
anywhere.  The  laws  require  that  the 
tax  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  no  one 
can  show  up  at  the  last  minute  and  pay 
the  poll  tax  for  others  so  as  to  control 
their  votes.  That  simply  does  not 
happen. 
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Another  feature  of  the  tax  in  my  State 
is  that  a  citizen  has  to  pay  only  one 
years’  arrears,  if  he  falls  behind  in  his 
payments.  He  has  to  pay  only  one 
year’s  arrears  of  the  tax  in  order  to  be 
qualified  to  vote.  There  is  none  of  the 
stacking  up  of  delinquencies  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

We  do  not  have  any  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  collection  of  unpaid  poll 
taxes.  When  the  election  is  already 
past,  the  Government  does  not  try  to 
gouge  the  money  out  of  the  people  any¬ 
way.  That  is  simply  not  done.  The  law 
does  not  permit  it.  That  is  not  the  idea 
of  the  tax,  anyway.  The  idea  is  tied  in 
with  the  privilege  of  casting  a  vote. 

On  top  of  all  that,  Mr.  President,  the 
money  goes  solely  and  exclusively  for 
the  public  education  of  all  children  in 
all  the  public  schools.  As  I  recall,  the 
money  has  to  be  spent  in  the  county 
where  the  tax  is  imposed  or  where  the 
person  lives.  The  money  has  to  be  spent 
for  schools  in  that  county.  So  the  money 
is  tied  down  to  that  degree.  It  cannot 
be  spent  for  any  other  purpose  except  for 
the  general  education  of  children. 

It  is  often  said  that  this  tax  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  aimed  at  the  colored 
people,  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  from 
voting.  This  provision  is  a  sound, 
simple  regulation  of  the  privilege  of  vot¬ 
ing.  I  should  say  that  if  there  were  not 
a  single  colored  person  in  my  entire 
State,  I  believe  there  are  many  indif¬ 
ferent  people  whose  numbers  ought  to 
be  thinned  out  before  the  election.  If 
they  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  mani¬ 
fest  some  interest  in  the  government, 
and  if  they  are  not  will  to  pay  some 
small  token  of  a  tax,  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  who  they  are  or  what  State  they 
are  in,  if  they  do  not  show  an  affirmative 
interest,  with  more  or  less  continuity, 
by  a  small  token  payment,  as  a  general 
group  they  are  very  rightfully  excluded 
from  appearing  at  the  last  moment  and 
canceling  out  the  ballot  cast  by  a  citizen 
who  does  have  an  interest  and  who  does 
carry  the  burdens  of  government. 

So,  as  a  reasonable  regulation  of  this 
privilege,  the  law  has  nothing  whatso¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  color  line  in  my 
State.  There  are  hundreds  of  colored 
people  who  vote  regularly,  not  merely 
in  presidential  elections  or  congressional 
elections,  but  in  State  elections  and  city 
elections.  They  have  met  the  modest 
requirement,  just  as  everyone  else  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  until  we  had  the 
sales  tax  in  my  State,  that  was  all  the 
tax  many  people  paid.  The  small 
amount  of  poll  tax  was  the  only  tax  they 
paid.  We  now  have  a  sales  tax.  One  of 
its  virtues  is  that  it  applies  across  the 
board,  and  everyone,  according  to  his 
standard  of  living,  pays  something. 
However,  the  tax  is  still  not  so  heavy  as 
to  be  burdensome  even  on  those  with 
the  most  modest  income. 

Many  sound  legal  principles  apply  to 
the  question  which  we  are  discussing, 
and  which  we  would  glibly  sweep  aside 
by  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
A  great  many  of  such  principles  go  back 
to  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  is  derived  from  the 
State  and  not  from  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  is  a  judicial  determina¬ 


tion,  reiterated  many  times  by  every 
court  in  our  land;  and  we  find  it  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  who  drafted  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  those  who  have  lived 
under  it  since  that  time. 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
in  a  more  formal  way,  leading  up  grad¬ 
ually  to  some  of  the  principles  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  they  are  reflected  in  the 
adjudications  of  our  courts,  and  in  the 
documents  connected  with  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  affect  only  five  States;  namely, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Virginia;  also  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  remove  any  other  eco¬ 
nomic  disqualification  for  voting,  other 
than  the  poll  tax,  which  is  at  present 
on  the  books  of  the  States  of  Florida, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  South 
Carolina. 

This  is  an  unusual  situation.  The 
proposed  amendment  provides  that  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures,  to  be  adopted  at  any  time  within 
a  period  of  7  years;  and  if  it  is  npt  rati¬ 
fied  within  a  period  of  7  years,  it  will 
fall.  That  would  leave  a  situation 
whereby,  after  1  year,  2  years,  3  or  4 
or  5  years,  or  even  almost  7  years,  the  last 
State  required  to  act  could  act  favor¬ 
ably,  and  the  people  of  all  the  States 
I  have  mentioned  would  suddenly  wake 
up  in  the  morning  to  find  out  that  all 
their  election  laws  with  reference  to 
property  qualifications  or  poll  tax  qual¬ 
ifications  of  any  kind  had  been  swept 
aside.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  example,  might  cast  a 
vote  at  10  o’clock  some  night  which 
would  repeal  all  laws  I  have  mentioned 
in  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Texas,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  or  any  other  State.  They 
would  be  repealed  automatically.  Such 
action  would  require  the  automatic  re¬ 
peal  of  laws  which  are  intertwined  with 
the  election  laws.  It  would  require  the 
calling  of  a  legislative  session  in  those 
States,  no  doubt,  to  rewrite  and  clarify 
the  law,  as  a  practical  matter,  before 
an  election  could  be  held.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  which  would  cause  more  un¬ 
certainty  and  more  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  than  to  open  up 
a  situation  like  that,  and  scramble  the 
election  laws,  including  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  States.  I  think  it 
would  show  disrespect  to  the  States.  In 
addition,  it  would  impose  a  tremendous 
burden.  The  situation  could  be  met 
only  by  a  session  of  the  legislature;  and 
in  some  cases  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  required,  involving  the 
lapse  of  the  required  time,  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

That  situation  would  apply  not  only 
to  Federal  elections,  but  to  city  elections, 
county  elections,  and  State  elections.  It 
would  apply  to  elections  which  might  be 
held  in  the  meantime  with  reference  to 
bond  issues,  the^  imposition  of  taxes,  and 
a  great  many  other  matters. 

I  am  not  trying  to  find  “bugaboos.”  I 
am  trying  to  deal  with  the  practical 
realities  which  any  lawyer  would  con¬ 
sider. 
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I  cannot  understand  why  those  who 
make  this  proposal  insist  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  be  written  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  or  change,  without  crossing  a 
“t”  or  dotting  an  “i.”  It  is  proposed 
that  the  regulation  be  uniform,  and  that 
the  States  be  allowed  to  sink  or  swim, 
and  left  to  find  their  way  as  best  they 
can  through  this  darkness. 

This  proposal  would  affect  many  laws 
which  are  intertwined.  Perhaps  the 
provisions  which  would  be  stricken  down 
would  affect  as  many  as  100  statutory 
sections  of  State  laws  in  a  dozen  or 
more  States,  which  would  have  to  be 
rewritten.  There  would  be  no  guideline. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could 
happen  which  would  throw  so  much 
confusion  into  the  elections  as  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment.  Certainly  great  confusion 
would  follow  until  there  was  time  to 
clarify  and  rewrite  the  State  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  we  shall  go  far  wrong  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  proposal  affects  only 
those  States  which  have  poll  taxes  or 
economic  sanctions  in  effect.  In  real¬ 
ity  it  affects  50  States,  because  it  seeks 
to  control  the  suffrage  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  great  part  of  my  remarks  now  with 
reference  to  the  pending  question  will 
refer  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
wherein  he  will  propose  at  the  proper 
parliamentary  time,  as  I  understand,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  a  proposed 
statutory  enactment  which  would  in  ef¬ 
fect  repeal  the  poll  tax. 

Certainly  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken 
on  the  subject  matter,  the  only  possible 
legal  and  constitutional  way  to  do  it  is 
by  proposing  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment. 

That  point  has  been  debated  a  long 
time  and  with  almost  unanimity  of 
opinion,  and  that  conclusion  is  firm  in 
the  Nation. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  one  of  the  most  touchy  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  found  in  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  a  subject  matter  with 
relation  to  which  the  framers  of  nearly 
all  our  State  constitutions  and  of  our 
own  National  Constitution  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  caution.  When  they 
came  to  consider  the  subject,  almost  in¬ 
variably,  instead  of  vesting  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  of  the  Government  with 
power  to  prescribe  and  control  what 
shall  be  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
the  people,  through  their  organic  law, 
have  themselves  prescribed  those  quali¬ 
fications. 

I  desire  to  make  the  further  point 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  States 
rights.  That  question  is  involved,  but 
it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  States  rights  as  such.  I  think 
it  affects  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Nation  and  the  preservation  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  we  always 
remember  that  this  is  not  a  political 
campaign  matter  we  are  considering. 
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We  are  dealing  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  remember  also 
that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
delicate  subjects  within  the  Constitution. 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  in  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  I  walked  around 
the  chamber  there,  remembering  that 
was  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written.  I  tried  to  picture  in 
my  mind  where  it'  was  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  sat.  I  tried  to  picture  where 
James  Madison  sat.  I  thought  of  the 
presiding  officer,  George  Washington, 
and  I  felt  that  a  political  halo  hovered 
over  that  place.  I  thought  of  the  great 
document  those  men  penned  there,  how, 
while  the  world  scoffed,  they  wrote  that 
instrument,  and  how  it  has  become  the 
object  of  admiration  of  all  the  world,  and 
how  we  have  grown.  That  towering  city 
of  millions  was  little  more  than  a  village 
then,  and  I  thought  how  we  have  grown 
into  a  great  Nation,  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world. 

I  thought  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  meet  the  political  leaders  of  the 
world.  My  thoughts  shifted  back  then 
to  the  scene  of  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
knew  this  bill  would  most  likely  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  I  picked 
out  in  my  mind  the  towering  personal¬ 
ities  in  this  Chamber,  and  compared 
them  in  my  mind  with  the  patriotic  per¬ 
sonalities  who  once  sat  on  the  floor  of 
Independence  Hall.  I  can  say  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  that  they  compared  favorably  in 
intellect,  in  intelligence,  and  in  attain¬ 
ments,  and  they  compared  well  in 
patriotism. 

We  come  back  again  and  again  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  shall  be  the  same  for  electing  mem¬ 
bers  of  State  legislatures  as  for  electing 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  one  of  the 
foundation  stones.  It  was  finally  agreed 
upon  after  a  major  controversy  on  the 
subject  in  Independence  Hall.  Students 
of  the  Constitution  far  abler  than  I  have 
said  that  without  that  agreement  per¬ 
haps  there  would  never  have  been  any 
basic  agreements  and  no  Constitution,  at 
least  not  at  the  time  is  was  accepted. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  can  we  lightly,  as 
the  successors  to  those  men  of  political 
position  at  that  date,  come  here  now  and 
sweep  aside  the  basic  principles  which 
were  written  so  clearly  into  the  basic 
law?  Congress  cannot  possibly  have  any 
kind  of  power  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
the  qualifications  of  electors  to  elect 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branches 
of  State  legislatures.  If  that  be  true,  how 
can  Congress,  under  any  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  have  power  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  is  all  wrong,  and  that  we 
shall  establish  a  list  of  qualifications  for 
voters  for  Members  of  Congress,  and  that 
State  legislatures  can  do  what  they 
please  under  the  Constitution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  qualifications  of  electors  of 
the  lower  branch  of  State  legislatures? 

It  is  proposed  that  we  shall  not  fol¬ 
low  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  qualifications.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  pursue  such  a  course.  That 
is  why  I  say  it  is  not  a  question  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  It  is  a  matter  of  what  might 
be  proper  under  certain  circumstances. 


It  is  a  matter  of  doing  something  to 
which  the  wise  and  the  just  can  repair, 
as  George  Washington  remarked  during 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Certainly  it  means  something  when 
the  Constitution  provides  in  amendment 
10: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Certainly  that  provision  has  a  mean¬ 
ing.  With  all  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  who  pro¬ 
poses  a  statutory  measure  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment,  and  to  the  coauthors 
of  his  proposal,  and  to  whoever  might 
have  helped  draft  the  amendment,  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
language  of  the  amendment  itself,  which 
I  think  admits  on  its  face  that  it  has 
no  constitutional  base.  I  read  now  the 
language  beginning  on  line  1,  page  2, 
which  provides: 

That  the  Congress  finds  that  the  require¬ 
ment  that  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  be  paid,  or 
that  any  property  qualification  be  met,  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  or  registering  to  vote 
at  primaries  or  other  elections  for  President, 
Vice  President,  elector  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  qualification  of  voters  or 
electors  voting  or  registering  to  vote  at  pri¬ 
maries  or  other  elections  for  said  officers, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but 
is  and  shall  be  deemed  an  interference  with 
the  manner  of  holding  primaries  and  elec¬ 
tions  for  said  national  officers,  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  a  tax  on  such  rights 
and  privileges,  and  an  obstruction  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  governmental  au¬ 
thority  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  for 
any  person,  whether  or  not  acting  on  behalf 
of  any  State,  municipality,  other  govern¬ 
mental  authority  or  subdivision  thereof,  to 
levy,  collect,  or  require  the  payment  of  any 
poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  to  impose  a  property 
qualification  as  a  prerequisite  for  registering 
to  vote  or  voting  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President,  Vice  President,  elec¬ 
tor  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  Sen¬ 
ator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  or  pre¬ 
vent  any  person  from  registering  to  vote  or 
voting  in  any  such  election  by  reason  of  such 
person’s  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  or  assume 
the  obligation  of  paying  any  poll  tax  or 
other  such  tax  or  meeting  any  property 
qualification. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  legislative  fiat. 
I  raise  the  point  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  interpret  a  word  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  That  is  a  judicial  function.  I 
deplore  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
too-oft  repeated  inclination,  particularly 
in  the  past  few  years,  to  write  long  pre¬ 
ambles  or  introductory  chapters  or  fore¬ 
words,  so  to  speak,  to  bills,  the  language 
of  which  is  frequently  very  loose.  Such 
preambles  or  forewords  are  later  used  in 
behalf  of  a  certain  interpretation  of  a 
bill,  just  as  an  advertisement  for  a  book 
may  be  used  in  order  to  try  to  promote 
the  sale  of  the  book. 

We  are  moving  a  long  way  from  the 
simple,  basic  principle  that  we,  the  con¬ 
gressional  branch  of  the  Government, 
are  given  certain  prescribed  powers  and 
limitations,  and  are  told  to  act  within 
that  field  of  activity;  that  they  are  our 


ground  rules,  and  we  must  stay  within 
them. 

We  cannot  come  here  and  say,  as  it 
were,  that  the  football  field  shall  be  110 
yards  long,  when  the  rules  provide  that 
it  shall  be  100  yards  long,  and  that  the 
field  of  play  shall  be  limited  to  that  dis¬ 
tance. 

What  team  can  go  on  the  field  and 
say,  “We  are  going  to  make  a  touch¬ 
down,  but  we  are  going  only  90  yards; 
we  will  move  the  goal  line”?  Such  a 
thing  would  be  ridiculous  on  its  face. 

I  think  introductions,  forewords,  and 
prefaces  to  bills  are  out  of  place.  They 
beg  the  question ;  they  are  out  of  bounds. 
When  we  use  them,  we  are  off  limits. 
We  have  no  right  and  no  power  to  go 
into  those  fields.  We  should  have  the 
self-discipline  to  make  ourselves  stay 
within  the  rules. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  individual 
Senators  cannot  give  more  time  and 
more  careful  scrutiny  and  attention  to 
the  bodies  of  the  bills  as  well  as  to  the 
preambles.  That  fact  is  illustrated  by 
what  is  happening  today  in  the  Senate. 
Many  committees  are  holding  meetings 
of  the  highest  importance.  Senators 
cannot  attend  to  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time.  We  take  up  many  matters 
and  pass  upon  them  without  serious 
study  or  scrutiny,  except  that  which  is 
given  by  a  few  experts. 

So  we  must  take  the  words  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  we  find  them.  We  must  give 
them  their  ordinary,  commonly  accepted 
meaning,  with  such  additional  meaning 
as  has  been  given  to  them  authoritatively 
by  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  words  in  these  measures  are  a 
clever  way  of  trying  to  get  around  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  so 
as  to  transfer  the  matter  over  into  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  are 
trying  to  escape  from  the  point  raised, 
that  the  voters  for  Members  of  Congress 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
prescribed  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature.  They  propose 
to  say  by  legislative  fiat  that  the  poll  tax 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  qualification. 

I  shall  come  later  to  the  historical 
meaning  of  that  word,  I  am  raising  the 
point  now  that  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  must  resort  to  legislative  fiat 
to  try  to  get  around  article  I,  section  1, 
of  the  Constitution.  That  is  like  say¬ 
ing  that  Congress  shall  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  provide  that  the  freezing  point  of 
water  shall  be  28°  F.,  instead  of  32°. 
That  would  be  legislative  fiat.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure  are  trying,  by 
force  of  language,  to  say  that  the  require¬ 
ment  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  qualification,  “but  is  and  shall 
be  deemed  an  interference  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  primaries  and  other  elec¬ 
tions.” 

The  word  “manner”  is  used  in  the 
Constitution.  When  a  State  prescribes 
that  certain  qualifications  shall  be  met 
before  one  can  become  a  qualified  voter 
or  elector,  does  that  pertain  only  to  the 
manner  of  holding  an  election?  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  once  a  person  becomes 
a  qualified  elector,  he  is  clothed  with  cer¬ 
tain  high  rights  and  prerogatives.  I 
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want  him  or  her  to  be  protected  fully 
as  a  qualified  elector.  Once  such  a  per¬ 
son  has  met  the  requirements,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  every  protection.  He  is  entitled 
to  as  much  protection  as  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
give  him.  That  is  simply  a  legal  propo¬ 
sition,  based  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  measure  flirts 
with  words  and  admits  on  its  face,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  proceed  on  the  merits,  but 
must  resort  to  a  juggling  of  words  or 
a  mesmerization  of  words  in  order  to  get 
some  semblance  of  a  legal  basis  upon 
which  to  stand. 

Let  us  look  into  the  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  question.  Is  a  land  tax, 
as  it  applies  to  voting,  unconstitutional? 
Is  the  payment  of  a  property  tax  of  any 
kind  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Or  is  the  requirement  that  a  voter  own 
property  of  some  kind  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Were  not  such  requirements  included  in 
the  word  “qualifications”  when  it  was 
used  in  the  Constitution? 

Let  us  see  what  the  picture  was  when 
the  word  “qualification”  was  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
article  i,  section  2.  Let  us  see  what 
those  who  framed  our  Constitution  were 
considering  and  what  was  in  their  legal 
minds  as  the  leading  political  thinkers  of 
that  day. 

I  refer  now  to  section  14  of  volume  716 
of  the  Senate  committee  hearings  of 
1943,  which  can  be  found  in  the  Senate 
Library.  With  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  I  shall  consider  the  requirements 
of  the  various  States  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its 
constitution  of  1784,  required  that  before 
its  citizens  could  become  qualified  elec¬ 
tors,  they  must  pay  a  poll  tax.  That 
fact  is  bound  to  have  been  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  when  they  wrote  this 
clause. 

At  that  time  Vermont  required  that 
before  one  could  vote,  he  must  be  a  free¬ 
holder,  which  word,  as  everyone  knows, 
means  that  he  must  own  land. 

At  that  time  Massachusetts,  according 
to  its  constitution,  required  that  before 
one  could  vote — and  let  us  remember 
that  these  provisions  were  written  into 
the  organic  law  of  Massachusetts — he 
must  have  a  freehold  of  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  3  pounds  or  an  estate  of  60 
pounds. 

The  constitution  of  1787  of  New  York 
provided  that  one  must  have  a  freehold 
of  20  pounds  or  be  paying  rent  of  40 
shillings  or  have  a  freehold  of  100 
pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote  for 
State  Senator,  or  he  must  be  a  taxpayer 
or  a  freeman  of  Albany  or  of  New  York 
City. 

All  that  was  a  part  of  the  material 
which  was  before  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  They  had 
before  them  the  words  of  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  States  I  have  named,  and  in 
this  case,  in  particular,  the  requirements 
regarding  what  must  be  done  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  voter. 


New  Jersey  required  an  estate  of  50 
pounds. 

Pennsylvania  required  that  in  order  to 
vote,  a  man  must  be  a  taxpayer. 

Delaware  provided  that  in  order  to 
qualify,  one  must  pay  the  State  and  the 
county  some  tax.  I  still  believe  that  re¬ 
quirement  is  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  in  its 
commonsense  and  in  its  logic;  and  the 
further  we  get  away  from  some  require¬ 
ment  of  that  kind,  the  further  we  stray 
from  commonsense  and  the  more  certain 
we  are  to  steer  a  downward  course. 

At  that  time  Maryland  required  that 
a  person  have  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of 
property  or  30  pounds  in  money,  before 
he  could  vote. 

I  found  a  memorandum  relating  to 
the  situation  in  Virginia  at  that  time. 
The  Virginia  constitution  did  not  re¬ 
quire  anything  on  this  subject;  but  Vir¬ 
ginia  statutory  law  required  that  in 
order  to  qualify  as  an  elector,  a  voter, 
a  person  must  be  a  freeman,  having  500 
acres  of  land  unsettled  or  25  acres  of 
settled  land. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  re¬ 
quired  a  freehold  of  50  acres  in  a 
county  for  6  months  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  also  required  that  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  voter,  one  must  have  paid 
public  taxes.  That  is  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  principle  that  freedom  is 
a  two-way  street;  that  if  privileges  are 
to  be  had,  then  some  kind  of  contribu¬ 
tion  or  support  or  effort  on  our  part  is 
necessary.  In  such  case  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  then  the  citizen  might  vote  for 
members  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  1778,  the  re¬ 
quirement  was  a  freehold  of  50  acres,  as 
the  qualification  for  an  elector. 

In  Georgia  the  requirement  was 
property  of  10  pounds  or  that  one  be 
in  a  mechanical  trade  or  be  a  taxpayer. 
In  other  words,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  affirmative. 

The  other  original  States,  which  did 
not  have  constitutional  requirements  on 
this  subject,  had  various  statutory 
requirements  regarding  it,  and  all  of 
them  were  along  the  line  of  requiring 
that  one  be  a  freeholder  or  have  paid  a 
tax  on  some  kind  of  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  that 
historic  background,  in  order  to  show 
what  necessarily  was  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution  and 
wrote  into  the  basic  law,  in  plain,  ele¬ 
mentary  language,  that  one  must  be 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
before  he  could  vote  for  Members  of 
the  Congress.  But  once  having  met  that 
qualification,  then  of  necessity,  by  both 
State  law  and  Federal  law,  such  a  per¬ 
son  would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  we  can¬ 
not  by  mere  declarations  or  pious  state¬ 
ments  of  intent  and  purpose  or  by  means 
of  introductory  remarks  to  a  bill  show 
that  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  know  what  they  meant,  or  that  they 
meant  something  else. 

I  would  not  agree  any  more  readily  on 
any  subject  other  than  on  the  subject 
that  the  people  of  the  various  States, 
through  their  respective  legislators  who 


know  their  problems,  are  best  qualified 
and  best  prepared  to  pass  on  these  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects;  and  certainly  I  would 
be  going  a  long  way  if  I  were  to  try  to 
tell  the  people  of  Maine  that  I  know 
more  than  they  do  about  their  own 
problems.  The  same  may  be  said  in  re¬ 
gard  to  any  other  State. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
one  of  the  most  controverted  to  come 
before  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  inasmuch  as  those  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  information,  and  learning  were 
passing  in  a  most  serious  vein  on  the 
vital  question  of  who  should  be  quali¬ 
fied  electors  to  vote  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  they 
finally  settled  on  the  words  “and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.” 

Cannot  we  be  sure  in  our  minds  that 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
what  they  were  writing?  Of  course, 
they  knew.  They  were  not  trying  to 
write  a  new  language  or  to  give  an  imag¬ 
inary  meaning  to  the  word  “qualifica¬ 
tion.” 

Later,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the 
word  “qualification”  runs  all  through  the 
law. 

I  repeat  that  those  men  were  not  try¬ 
ing  to  write  a  new  language.  They  were 
trying  to  create  a  new  government. 
They  were  prescribing  one  of  the  most 
serious  tests  which  was  to  be  laid  down, 
namely,  the  test  as  to  who  should  be  the 
ones  to  be  qualified  to  choose  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  know  they  used  that  word  advisedly 
and  with  all  this  mass  of  information 
before  them,  and  we  know  they  used 
that  word  in  a  very  practical  meaning 
and  in  a  legal  meaning.  The  law  was 
full  of  it. 

Many  years  later,  and  merely  because 
of  some  sort  of  theory  or  because  we  do 
not  believe  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
should  be  required,  can  we  in  good  con¬ 
science  say  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  payment  of  taxes — whether  a 
poll  tax  or  any  other  tax— was  intended 
to  be  included  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “qualifica,tion.” 

As  I  see  it,  that  is  the  only  point  of 
argument  the  proponents  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  could  have.  However,  the  door  is 
positively  closed  in  their  faces  by  the 
history  of  that  matter  and  by  its  sub¬ 
sequent  development. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  to  discuss 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  used  the 
word  “qualification,”  I  now  read,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  words  of  the 
New  York  statute. 

It  provides: 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age  who 
shall  have  personally  resided  within  one  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  for  6  months  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  day  of  election 
*  *  *  if  during  the  time  aforesaid  he  shall 
have  been  a  freeholder,  possessing  a  freehold 
to  the  value  of  20  pounds  within  the  county, 
or  have  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  yearly 
value  of  40  shillings,  and  been  rated  and 
actually  paid  taxes  to  the  State. 
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Paying  taxes,  rated  for  taxes,  owning 
a  freehold.  The  books  are  simply  full 
of  requirements  of  that  kind,  which  were 
staring  these  men  in  the  face  when  they 
solemnly  declared: 

Whatever  qualifications  the  State  pre» 
scribes  for  voting  in  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  its  legislature,  those  shall  be  the 
qualifications  provided  for  voting  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  quote  at  length  the 
actual  statute  in  effect  at  that  time  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  pro¬ 
vided: 

Every  male  citizen  *  *  *  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  has  had  his  residence  and  home 
in  this  State  for  1  year,  and  in  the  town  or 
city  in  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote, 
6  months  next  preceding  *  *  *  and  who  is 
really  and  truly  possessed  in  his  own  right  of 
real  estate  in  such  town  or  city  in  the  value 
of  $134  over  and  above  all  encumbrances,  or 
Which  shall  rent  for  $7  per  annum  over  and 
above  any  rent  reserved  or  the  interest  of 
any  encumbrances  therein  being  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  the  life  of  any  per¬ 
son,  or  an  estate  in  reversion,  or  remainder, 
which  qualifies  no  other  person  to  vote. 

Notice  the  word  “qualifies.”  They  are 
talking  about  qualifying,  and  they  said 
a  person  could  not  use  an  estate,  if  the 
same  estate  were  used  to  qualify  someone 
else  to  vote. 

By  the  same  taken,  the  Congress  can¬ 
not  do  that,  because  it  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  depart  from  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  State  for  their  own  legisla¬ 
ture.  I  agree  there  is  a  Federal  right. 
Surely,  it  is  a  Federal  right,  and  it  is  by 
force  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  I  do 
not  argue  that  the  States  as  such  have 
the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  elec¬ 
tors  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  States 
do  not  have  that  right.  They  have  the 
right  to  say  who  shall  be  qualified  in 
their  respective  States  to  vote  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Then,  when  they  have  said  that,  the 
gavel  has  fallen,  all  time  for  debate  has 
expired.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  then,  in  these  solemn  words,  comes 
along  and  says  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Congress,  “shall  adopt  in  each  State” 
the  qualifications  and  the  requisites  as 
prescribed  in  such  State  for  voting  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature.  When  those  electors 
vote  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  they  are  exercising  a  Fed¬ 
eral  right,  they  are  voting  in  a  Federal 
election.  I  submit  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  exactly  what  they 
said,  and  said  exactly  what  they  meant. 

Going  back  a  little  further,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  into  the  historical  background,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  a  few  of  those  political  writers  of  that 
day. 

I  should  like  to  call  as  the  first  wit¬ 
ness,  George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  ask 
him  very  brief  questions  on  this  point.  I 
want  to  ask  him  if  he  is  the  George 
Mason  who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights.  His 
answer  is,  “I  am.”  I  ask,  “Now,  Mr. 
Mason,  what  do  you  say  about  the  Con¬ 
gress  regulating  or  altering  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  electors?”  In  reply,  reading 
from  Madison’s  reports  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  page  386,  George  Mason  says: 

A  power  to  alter  the  qualification  would 
be  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature. 


Since  the  context  shows  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion  was  the  National 
Government,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
“Legislature”  the  reference,  of  course,  is 
to  the  Congress.  He  says  it  would  be  “a 
dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature.” 

I  next  present  as  a  witness  James 
Madison,  called  the  Father  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  do  not  know  that  he  _alto- 
gether  deserves  the  title,  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  present  and  knew  what  was  said 
and  what  occurred.  Taking  now  James' 
Madison’s  statement  from  the  Federalist, 
article  57,  he  raises  this  point: 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  these  Federal 
representatives?  Not  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor;  not  the  learned  more  than  the  igno¬ 
rant;  not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distinguished 
name  more  than  the  humble  sons  of  ob¬ 
scurity  and  unpropitious  fortune;  the  elec¬ 
tors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

They  are  to  be  the  same  to  exercise  the 
right  in  every  State  of  electing  the  corre¬ 
sponding  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State.* 

Mr.  President,  continuing  in  the  course 
of  bringing  in  witnesses  on  the  question 
of  what  the  word  “qualifications”  meant 
as  used  and  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  go  into  the  question,  I  now  call  forth 
one  of  the  truly  great  men  who  graced 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  almost  30  years,  as  I  recall,  the  great 
Justice  Story.  He  was  overshadowed,  in 
a  way,  during  many  of  those  years  by  the 
illustrious  John  Marshall.  But,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  no  man  ever  made  a 
greater  contribution,  so  far  as  sound¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  to  American  consti¬ 
tutional  law  than  did  Justice  Story.  I 
have  here  a  quotation  from  him  while 
he  was  discussing  section  4  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  which  refers  to  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  said  this: 

There  is  no  pretense  to  say  that  the  power 
in  the  National  Government  can  be  used  so 
as  to  exclude  any  State  from  its  share  of  the 
representation  in  Congress. 

Of  course,  those  words  were  used  prior 
to  the  amendments  following  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Here  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
terested  : 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  correctness  that 
Congress  can  in  any  way  alter  the  right  or 
qualification  of  voters. 

Of  course,  those  words  were  all  written 
after  the  Constitution  was  written,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amendments  follow¬ 
ing  the  War  Between  the  States. 

That  brings  to  my  mind  this  question: 

Suppose  some  State  requires  electors 
to  have  qualifications  of  various  kinds 
which  the  Congress  may  think  should 
not  be  required  because  of  being  too  lib¬ 
eral  or  too  extreme.  Congress  could  not 
change  the  rule.  That  is  what  Justice 
Story  said,  and  that  is  what  the  Consti¬ 
tution  says. 

I  wish  to  proceed  now  to  an  actual 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  decided  in 
1884,  reported  in  110  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  page  651.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  reading  of  this  case, 
and  the  other  cases  I  shall  cite. 

Under  section  4  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  the  Congress  had  passed 


a  law  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
elections,  and  the  petitioners  in  this  case 
were  convicted  for  intimidating  a  voter 
in  a  congressional  election.  The  con¬ 
viction  was  under  a  Federal  law  against 
interference  and  intimidation.  The  law 
was  upheld  by  the  Court  as  being  valid 
under  section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  Court  used  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  shall  read  from  page  663: 

If  this  were  conceded,  the  importance  to 
the  general  government  of  having  the  ac¬ 
tual  election — the  voting  for  those  mem¬ 
bers — free  from  force  and  fraud  is  not  di¬ 
minished  by-  the  circumstance  that  the 
qualification  of  the  voter  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  State  where  he  votes. 

That  statement  is  merely  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  No  one  disputed  it. 
That  is  what  the  Court  took  to  be  the 
law.  That  was  the  plain  understanding. 

This  is  the  main  portion  of  the  case 
I  wish  to  quote: 

The  States  in  prescribing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe 
the  qualification  for  voters  for  those  eo 
nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ■ 

This  is  the  Supreme  Court  speaking — 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts 
the  qualification  thus  furnished  as  the 
qualificaion  of  it  own  electors  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

That  is  where  the  word  “same”  to 
which  I  referred  comes  in.  It  was  in 
this  Supreme  Court  decision,  rather 
than  in  the  Constitution  itself.  But  the 
meaning  is  logically  inescapable  that  it 
is  the  same  qualification,  and  the  Court 
in  this  case  upheld  the  Federal  power; 
the  decision  was  not  adverse  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  in  upholding  the 
Federal  power,  the  Court  still  laid  doWh 
the  qualification  just  as  clearly  as  before. 
I  shall  read  the  last  sentence  again: 

They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  its  own  electors  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  will  be  noticed  further  how  the 
Court  uses  over  and  over  again  the  word 
“qualifications.”  All  the  way  through 
the  law,  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
States,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions,  the  word  “qualifications”  is 
used. 

I  have  another  case  I  wish  to  cite.  I 
am  skipping  over  old  cases  in  order  to 
get  down  to  the  more  modern  ones. 

The  next  case  was  decided  in  1937.  It 
was  the  case  of  Breedlove  against  Sut- 
tles,  found  in  Three  Hundred  and  Sec¬ 
ond  U.S.  Reports,  page  277.  The  facts 
were  that  a  Georgia  law  imposed  a 
poll  tax  on  all  inhabitants  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  60,  excepting 
the  blind  and  females  who  do  not  reg¬ 
ister  and  vote.  The  State  constitution 
provided  that  one  could  not  register  and 
vote  unless  he  had  paid  the  poll  tax  re¬ 
quired.  The  petitioner  sought  to  require 
the  registrar  of  elections  to  permit  reg¬ 
istration  for  voting  in  the  State  and 
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Federal  elections  without  the  petitioner 
having  paid  the  tax. 

Now  let  us  understand  the  facts.  The 
petitioner  sought  to  have  the  registrar 
of  elections  register  him  to  vote  in  both 
Federal  and  State  elections  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  paid  the  tax.  That  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  decided  in  1937.  The 
late  Justice  Butler  rendered  the  opinion 
in  that  case.  It  was  a  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion.  Getting  down  to  the  gist  of  his 
actual  holdings,  he  had  this  to  say, 
speaking  for  the  Court: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment. 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  question  of 
the  14th  amendment.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment  changed  the  picture. 

Privilege  of  voting  is  not  derived  from  the 
United  States,  but  is  conferred  by  the  State 
and,  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  condi¬ 
tion  suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  specific  words. 
What  I  have  heretofore  read  are  rather 
broad  statements.  We  now  get  down  to 
specific  words.  Mr.  Justice  Butler  said 
for  the  Court: 

The  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  voting  is  a  familiar  and  reasonable 
regulation  long  in  force  in  many  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  specific  hold¬ 
ing.  That  is  the  language  of  and  the 
specific  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  dic¬ 
tum.  It  is  not  an  argument.  It  is  a  di¬ 
rect  and  positive  holding  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  Nation.  It  was  the  law  then. 
It  is  the  law  now. 

Neither  this  Congress  nor  any  other 
Congress  has  any  semblance  of  author¬ 
ity,  by  the  clever  use  of  words  and 
phrases  and  clauses,  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  interpretations  of 
the  courts  and  of  everyone  else  who  has 
passed  upon  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  modern 
cases.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  more 
case  decided  more  recently  than  the  one 
from  which  I  have  read,  if  I  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  case  of 
Saunders  against  Wilkins,  102  Federal 
2d  235,  p.  237. 

This  decision  was  written  by  the  late 
Justice  Dobie,  a  member  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Federal  courts. 
Judge  Dobie  had  one  of  the  finest  minds 
I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  any 
time,  anywhere.  He  had  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  powerful  minds,  and 
could  impress  his  thoughts  upon  other 
people  I  believe  more  effectively  than 
any  other  person  I  have  ever  known.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  study  law  under  him 
for  3  years,  when  I  was  taking  my  law 
course.  I  owe  him  and  his  methods  in 
the  field  of  legal  learning  more  than  I 
could  ever  pay,  and  I  am  only  one  of 
thousands  this  truly  great  man  taught. 
He  stated: 

The  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  State 
statute  which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 


as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  is  derived  from  the  State  and 
not  from  the  National  Government. 

That  great  man’s  fine  words,  boiled 
down  into  one  short  sentence,  are  the 
key  to  the  whole  concept  of  our  great 
privileges.  I  repeat  his  sentence  of  his 
decision: 

The  privilege  of  voting  is  derived  from 
the  State  and  not  from  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  quote  further : 

The  qualification  of  voters  in  an  election 
for  Members  of  Congress  is  set  out  in  article 
I,  section  2,  clause  1  of  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  which  provides  that  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  302 
U.S.  277,  283,  58  S.  Ct.  205,  82  L.  Ed.  252, 
held  that  a  poll  tax  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  did  not  offend  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  cases, 
some  of  which  are  more  modern,  sup¬ 
ported  by  great  legal  authorities  and 
thinkers  who  endorse  the  conclusion 
which  is  incontrovertible,  as  I  have  out¬ 
lined  it  in  a  humble  way  in  these  few 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  authori¬ 
ties  I  have  cited,  as  well  as  others  which 
could  be  cited — and  -I  have  many  more 
here — are  conclusive  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Congress  has  no  power,  and  I 
do  not  believe  has  any  inclination,  to 
try  to  substitute  a  statutory  enactment 
for  the  basic  fundamental  provisions 
of  th  Constitution  which  have  been  so 
long  in  the  law  and  so  often  reiterated 
by  various  Congresses,  by  writers,  by  the 
courts,  and  by  practically  everyone  else. 

I  have  one  final  word,  Mr.  President, 
as  to  the  constitutional  amendment. 
This  may  be  an  election  year.  A  person 
may  honestly  think  that  a  poll  tax  or 
any  kind  of  tax  ought  not  to  be  required. 
Everyone,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  States  there  must 
be  certain  things  in  which  the  States 
are  to  have  a  part.  The  States  must 
have  a  field  of  activity. 

The  Federal  Government  is  fast 
usurping  the  activities,  powers,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  State  governments. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  a  fine  lady  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  was  raised  in 
one  of  the  States,  said  to  me,  in  all 
seriousness  not  too  long  ago,  “Why  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  States,  anyway?”  My  re¬ 
ply  to  her  was  that  if  we  continue  to 
whittle  away  their  responsibilities,  their 
powers,  and  their  field  of  activities,  their 
revenue,  and  everything  else,  we  shall 
not  have  States  very  long. 

I  submit  that  in  this  Chamber,  where 
every  Senator  representing  a  State  is 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State  at 
large,  we  should  be  the  last  ones  to 
surrender  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
States.  This  should  be  the  first  place 
where  such  powers  are  championed. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  and  as  I  repeat 
now,  if  there  were  funds  available,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
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very  forcefully  suggested  to  me,  and  if 
time  were  available,  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  could  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  carry  a  message  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  50  States,  pointing 
out  how,  over  the  years,  the  powers  of 
the  State  governments  have  been 
whittled  away,  reduced  here,  and 
chipped  off  there.  We  are  now  getting 
down  to  the  '•very  fundamentals  of  elec¬ 
tors  in  the  States,  carving  away  the 
powers  of  the  States,  a  bit  here  and  a 
bit  there.  We  could  make  the  State 
legislatures  vividly  see  the  entire  picture 
as  it  has  developed,  and  let  the  people 
realize  just  what  is  happening,  apd  how 
the  powers  of  the  States  are  disappear¬ 
ing. 

There  may  not  be  any  great  interest 
in  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  turn  of 
events  in  this  country  will  cause  the 
American  people  more  fully  to  realize 
what  is  happening  in  connection  with 
the  encroachments  of  a  powerful  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  transfer  of  power  and 
responsibility  to  Washington.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  _  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  people 
will  realize  the  trends  and  consequences. 
I  believe  that  then  they  will  rise  up  in 
disappointment,  and  partly  in  wrath, 
and  that  those  of  us  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  trends  and  for  continually 
running  downhill  will  not  be  heroes  in 
their  sight.  Adjustments  will  come  in 
the  decades  ahead.  They  may  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  severe  when  they  do  come. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  an  abiding  faith  in  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves,  and  that 
they  do  not  want  the  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  local  citizenship  and  State 
citizenship,  or  State  powers  and  prerog¬ 
atives,  whittled  away  and  transferred 
from  them.  There  will  be  a  new  era, 
and  there  will  be  new  thinking. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  who 
has  the  time  or  the  money,  even  if  he 
had  the  talent,  to  go  galloping  around  to 
the  50  State  legislatures,  but  this 
amendment  could  be  a  suitable  vehicle, 
and  now  would  be  a  fine  time  to  outline 
the  entire  picture,  so  that  the  people  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
could  have  before  them  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  exactly  what  they  would  be  voting 
away  if  they  should  accept  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  point¬ 
ing  out  again,  with  all  deference  to  other 
Senator,  that  I  think  it  is  absurd  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  attempt 
to  tie  these  two  proposals  together — one 
giving  the  Governors  of  the  States  the 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  event  of  an 
atomic  bomb  or  nuclear  weapon  attack 
on  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  other 
dealing  with  the  old  question  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  all 
Federal  elections,  which  means  all  State 
elections,  too.  I  think  the  two  proposals 
are  inconsistent.  There  is  no  real 
affinity  between  them.  There  is  no  real 
need  for  us  to  combine  the  two  proposals 
and  submit  them  to  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
Such  action  would  not  only  be  unsound; 
it  would  be  ridiculous.  It  would  make 
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us  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
of  the  legislatures  to  be  committing 
childish  acts  in  time  of  peril  by  merely 
coasting  along  and  submitting  proposals 
of  this  kind  to  the  States  when  we 
should  be  considering  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  for  his  most  eloquent  and  able 
address 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor’s  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  delivered  a 
very  able  and  profound  address  on  the 
pending  business  on  last  Friday.  It  was 
his  intention  to  address  the  Senate  again 
today  on  the  subject  before  the  Senate, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  confined  to  the 
hospital  because  of  illness  at  this  time, 
and  therefore  is  unable  to  be  present. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  the  address  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 


sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  had  planned  to 
deliver  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Eastland 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  that  denies  to  the  States  the  power 
and  the  right  to  make  three  particular 
requirements  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in 
any  primary  or  other  election  for  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Sen¬ 
ator  or  Representative  in  Congress.  The 
three  areas  wherein  the  States  are  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  impose  conditions  con¬ 
cern  (1)  any  poll  tax;  (2)  any  other  tax; 
and  (3)  any  property  qualification.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  Congress  and  the  States 
have  the  right  and  power  to  enact  not  only 
this  insignificant  amendment  but  one  that 
would  transform  and  revolutionize  our  en¬ 
tire  system  of  government,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  purpose  sought  is  wise  or  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people.  Remember  this, 
while  you  can  deny  a  right  or  power  in  one 
limited  area  today,  other  rights  and  powers 
can  be  denied  to  you  and  your  States  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  greatest  single  miracle  that  was 
achieved  in  the  promulgation  of  the  U.S. 
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Constitution  was  the  welding  together  in 
a  republican  framework  autonomous  and 
sovereign  Colonies  that  gave  to  the  Central 
Government  certain  specific  and  delegated 
powers  and  retained  for  themselves  and  the 
people  all  other  powers,  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges. 

Students  of  government  and  political 
scientists  from  abroad  have  always  mar¬ 
veled  as  to  how  a  country  such  as  ours  could 
survive  with  the  now  existing  51  separate 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  systems. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  made  this  the  pri¬ 
mary  condition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Union. 

Section  II,  article  I  of  the  Constitution  re¬ 
flects  the  fixed  intention  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  require  that  portion  of  the  entire 
population  which  should  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  candidates  to  a  national  office 
should  be  determined  solely  and  alone  on 
the  basis  of  the  qualifications  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  State  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  in  his  book,  “The 
Constitutional  History  of  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple,”  sets  forth  charts  and  tables  which 
show  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the 
several  States  prior  to,  contemporaneous 
with,  and  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  I  include  these  charts  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


“[Extracts  from  ‘The  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1850,’  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe  (Harper  Bros.,  New  York),  vol.  I,  pp.  93-971:] 
“Qualifications  of  electors  prescribed  by  the  constitutions,  1776-1800 


State 

Consti¬ 

tution 

Age 

Residence 

Property 

Taxation 

Religion  1 

Sex 

Race 

Native  or 
naturalized 

New  Hampshire.... 

1784 

21 

Town . . . . 

Having  town  privileges, 
freehold. 

Freehold . 

Poll  tax _ 

1792 

21 

. do . . . 

Vermont . 

1777 

21 

1  year  in  State . . 

Foreigner  after 
1  year’s  resi¬ 
dence. 

Do. 

Do. 

1786 

21 

_ do . 

1793 

21 

_ do . . 

Massachusetts . 

1780 

21 

t-ycar  in  town _ _ _ 

Freehold  of  annual  in- 

New  York . 

1777 

21 

6  months  in  county . 

come  of  £3,  or  estate  of 
£60. 

Freehold  of  £20  or  pav- 

Taxpayer,  or  freeman 
of  Albany  or  New 
York  City. 

New  Jersey . 

1776 

21 

12  months  in  county.... 

1  year  in  State . . 

ing  rent  of  40s.  Free¬ 
hold  of  £100  to  vote 
for  State  senator. 
Estate  of  £50 . . 

White  or 
black. 

Pennsylvania . 

1776 

21 

Taxpayer _ 

female. 

1790 

21 

. do _ _ 

State  or  coimty  tax____ 

Delaware . 

1776  2 

1792 

21 

2  years  in  State . . 

State  or  county  tax.... 

White 

Maryland _ ... 

1776 

21 

1  year  in  county . 

Freehold  of  50  acres  or 

Virginia . 

1776  2 

property  of  £30. 

North  Carolina . 

1776 

21 

12  months  in  county.... 

Freehold  in  countv  of  50 

Paid  public  taxes, 
may  vote  for  mem¬ 
ber  of  H.C. 

South  Carolina . 

1776  2 

acres  for  6  months  be- 
for  election  may  vote 
for  State  senator. 

> 

1778 

21 

1  year  in  State _ 

Freehold  of  50" acres  or 

Acknowledges  the 
being  of  a  God 
and  a  future 
state  of  rewards 
and  punish¬ 
ments. 

White 

1790 

21 

2  years  citizen  of  the 

town  lot  or  paid  taxes 
equal  to  tax  on  50 
acres. 

Same  as  in  1778 . 

If  not  freeholder,  has 
paid  tax  of  3s.  ster¬ 
ling. 

Georgia . 

1777 

21 

State. 

6  months  in  State . 

Property  of  £10  or  being 
of  a  mechanic  trade  or 
a  taxpayer. 

1789 

21 

6  months  in  county,  citi¬ 
zens  and  inhabitants 
of  the  State. 

1798 

21 

Kentucky _ 

1792 

21 

2  years  in  State  or  1  year 
in  county. 

1799 

21 

Tennessee . . 

1796 

21 

6  months  in  county. .... 

Freehold _ 

■  In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  in  the  18th  cen- 
ury,  most  of  the  electors  were  church  members. 

3  Qualifications  “as  fixed  by  law”;  see  table  below. 
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“ The  qualifications  of  electors  as  prescribed  by  lava 


February  2 


State 

Date  of  law 

Age 

M  assachusetts _ 

Mar.  23, 1786 _ 

P  node  Island _ 

1762 _ . 

21 

1715. _ _ 

21 

New  York _  _ 

Mar.  27,  1778 . 

Now  Jersey  _ 

Feb.  22,  1797 . 

21 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ _ 

Feb.  15,  1799 . 

21 

Maryland . . . 

/October  1785 _ 

} . 

Virginia . . . 

\Dec.  31,  1796 _ 

Law  of  1762-69 _ 

J 

Do  . . . 

Law  of  1781 _ 

South  Carolina _ 

Oct.  7,  1759 _ 

Requirements 


Freeholders  who  pay  1  single  tax,  besides  the  poll,  a  sum  equal  to  of  a  single  poll  tax. 

Inhabitants.  £40  in  realty,  or  40s.  per  annum  rent,  or  eldest  son  of  freeholder. 

Realty — 40s.  per  annum,  or  £40  in  personal  estate. 

Every  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  in  possession,  and  every  person  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  right  of  his  wife  vote  viva 
voce  for  senators  and  assemblymen;  by  ballot  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 

Free  inhabitants  having  £50  property,  and  12  months  in  the  county.  Women,  aliens,  and  free  Negroes,  thus  qualified 
voted.  ’ 

Citizen  of  State  2  years,  paying  State  or  county  tax  6  months  before  the  election;  sons  of  electors  vote  “on  age"-  i  e  at 
21,  without  payment  of  the  tax. 

Free  Negroes  not  to  be  electors. 

Free  Negroes  and  women  not  to  be  electors;  an  elector  a  freeman  having  690  acres  of  land  unsettled,  or  25  acres  settled 
having  thereon  a  house  12  by  12.  Elector  voted  in  the  county  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  land  lay  if  it  lav  iii 
2  counties.  ’ 

Poll  tax—  Vi  bushel  wheat,  or  5  pecks  oats,  or  2  pounds  sound  bacon.  Repealed  November  1781  and  made  10s 
Elector— free  white  man  possessing  settled  freehold  estate,  or  100  acres  unsettled,  or  £60  in  houses,  or  paying’  a  tax 

nf  10c  '  r  j  o 


“Neither  by  the  Constitution  nor  the  law 
were  free  Negroes  (males)  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  Tennes¬ 
see.  There  is  evidence  that  they  voted  in 
New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1807  (see  act  of 
November  16,  1807,  limiting  the  right  to  vote 
to  free  white  male  citizens);  in  New  York 
(acts  of  March  27,  1778;  April  11,  1815;  April 
19,  1822);  in  Pennsylvania  under  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1776  (see  debate  on  inserting  the 
word  “white,”  as  descriptive  of  the  elector, 
in  the  report  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1838) ;  in  North  Carolina  (see  debate 
on  “abrogating  the  right  of  free  persons  of 
color  to  vote,”  under  Constitution  of  1776, 
in  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1835);  in  Tennessee,  from  1776  to 
1834  (see  “Caldwell’s  Constitutional  History 
and  of  Tennessee,”  p.  93,  and  compare  the 
qualifications  of  the  elector  under  the  two 
constitutions).  In  New  England,  if  the 
town  meeting  admitted  the  free  Negro  to  a 
citizen’s  rights,  he'  could  vote.  Public 
opinion  in  Rhode  Island  refused  him  admit¬ 
tance  (see  Constitutional  Convention,  1818, 
art.  VI,  sec.  2;  and  of  Rhode  Island,  1842, 
art.  II,  secs.  1  and  2).  It  was  not  an  estab¬ 
lished  right  in  law,  in  1842,  that  a  person 
having  African  blood  in  his  veins  could 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  he  could 
not  become  such  by  naturalization,  as -the 
law  restricted  naturalization  to  white  men. 
Free  persons  of  color 1  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  New  Jersey,  by  act  of 
assembly,  in  1807;  in  Tennessee,  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1834;  in  North  Carolina,  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,  in  1835;  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  by  the  constitution  of  1838.  Thus,  of 
the  States  that  originally  allowed  them  the 
right.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  New  York  never  withdrew  it. 

“Indians — Person  of  mixed  white  and  In¬ 
dian  blood  who  has  adopted  the  customs  and 
habits  of  civilization;  or 

“Person  of  Indian  blood  residing  in  State 
who  has  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization  after  an  examination 
before  any  district  court  of  the  State  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law  and 
shall  have  been  pronounced  by  said  court 


1  In  New  Jersey  the  right  was  taken  away 
from  them,  from  aliens,  and  from  females — 
inhabitants — by  the  constitution  of  1776,  by 
act  of  assembly,  Nov.  16,  1807.  See  debate 
on  “abrogating  the  right  of  free  persons 
of  color  to  vote”;  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  convention  of  North  Carolina  called 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
which  assembled  at  Raleigh,  June  4,  1835, 
to  which  are  subjoined  the  Convention  Act, 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  together 
with  the  votes  of  the  people.  Raleigh,  1836, 
pages  351  p.  et  seq.  See  also  Curtis’  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion,  Scott  v.  Sanford,  19  Howard, 
393.  There  is  no  evidence  that  free  persons 
of  color  voted  in  colonial  times. 


capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship 
within  the  State.” 

The  State  of  Texas  disqualifies  for  voting 
“soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen  while  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  regular  service  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
as  I  go  into  this  subject  that  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  any  judgments  on  the  wisdom  or 
justice  of  the  laws  of  any  State  of  this 
Union,  save  my  own,  insofar  as  voting  qual¬ 
ifications  are  concerned.  The  setting  of 
these  qualifications  and  requirements  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  within  the  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  States  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  to  throw  stones 
at  the  State  of  Mississippi.  So  as  a  purely 
academic  exercise  I  am  going  to  take  this 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  voting  require¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  States  and  put  these 
requirements  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of 
other  States. 

The  so-called  literacy  requirement  of  New 
York  State  is  couched  in  this  language; 

"Unless  he  became  entitled  to  vote  prior  to 
January  1,  1922,  must,  in  addition  to  above 
qualifications,  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English  unless  prevented  by  physical  in¬ 
capacity.” 

New  York  probably  has  more  U.S.  citizens 
who  read  and  write  a  language  other  than 
English  than  any  other  State  in  this  Union. 
It  even  publishes  many  newspapers  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  so  that  these  citizens  and 
aliens  residing  there,  these  non-English- 
speaking  people,  can  be  kept  informed  and 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  this  country. 
Regardless  of  the  degree  of  literacy  of  this 
class  of  New  Yorkers,  mastery  of  English  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  qualify  to  vote 
either  in  national,  State,  or  local  elections. 

Louisiana  is  another  State  that  has  long 
had  many  fine,  outstanding,  highly  literate, 
native  or  foreign-bom  non-English-speaking 
citizens.  Thus  the  literacy  requirements  of 
this  State  are  contained  in  these  terms : 

“Shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  and,  un¬ 
less  physically  disabled,  shall  fill  out  his 
application ,  for  registration  in  writing  in 
English,  or  in  his  mother  tongue  and  shall 
sign  his  name.  If  he  cannot  write  English, 
he  may  write  it  in  his  mother  tongue  from 
the  dictation  of  an  interpreter.  If  he  is 
unable  to  sign  his  name,  he  may  make  his 
mark  authenticated  by  the  registrar  who 
shall  then  read  the  application  to  him 
through  an  interpreter. 

“Applicant  shall  also  be  able  to  read  any 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  or  of 
the  United  States  and  give  a  reasonable  in¬ 
terpretation  thereof.  Interpretation  only, 
without  reading,  held  sufficient  if  applicant 
otherwise  qualified  for  registration. 

“Whenever  an  applicant  for  registration  is 
unable  to  write  his  application  because  of 
Inability  to  write  English  but  can  write  only 
some  other  language  and  is  not  illiterate, 
he  may  sign  his  name  to,  or  make  his  mark 


in  the  presence  of  two  witness  on,  an  affi¬ 
davit  stating  this.  He  must  in  such  case 
bring  -with  him  two  qualified  electors  of  his 
precinct  to  sign  written  affidavits  attesting 
the  truth  of  the  facts  set  out  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  accompanying  affidavit.  It  shall 
be  a  violation  of  this  law  for  any  elector  to 
sign  the  affidavit  to  the  application  of  more 
than  two  persons  in  any  2-year  period.” 

In  New  Mexico,  literacy  is  not  required  as 
a  condition  to  voting  and  the  constitution 
further  provides  in  regard  to  this  subject 
that — 

“The  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  shall 
never  be  restricted,  abridged,  or  impaired  on 
account  of  religion,  race,  language  or  color, 
inability  to  speak,  read,  or  write  English  or 
Spanish  languages  except  as  may  be  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  the  constitution;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  section  1 
of  this  article  (qualification  of  voters)  shall 
never  be  amended  except  upon  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  this  State  at  an  election  at  which  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  electors  voting  in 
the  whole  State,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
shall  vote  for  such  amendment.” 

New  Mexico  had  a  further  provision  in  its 
constitution  wherein  it  disqualified  for  vot¬ 
ing  “Indians  not  taxed.”  This  condition 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1948. 

Next  door  to  New  Mexico,  Arizona  requires 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting: 

“Unless  physically  disabled,  must  be  able 
to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  English  and  to  write  his  name.” 

Now,  on  the  other  side  of  New  Mexico, 
Texas  has  no  literacy  requirement  whatso¬ 
ever.  All  that  is  required  as  a  qualification 
for  voting  is  that  one  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years  of  age,  1  year  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  State,  and  6  months  in  county 
next  preceding.  Texas  has  another  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  its  voting  requirements 
from  those  of  most  of  the  other  States — 
registration  is  not  required.  I  want  to  call 
what  I  am  now  saying  to  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  my  two  colleagues  from  that  great 
State,  who,  incidentally,  are  both  cosponsors 
of  the  Holland  amendment.  We  all  love 
them  and  know  they  want  to  stay  in  the 
Senate.  But  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  applied  to  the  1960  elections,  with  the 
law  of  Texas  as  it  now  is,  the  people  of  the 
great  State  are  going  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  when  the 
87th  Congress  convenes,  not  only  Texas,  but 
the  entire  United  States  would  mourn  the 
absence  in  Congress  of  our  majority  leader, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  entire  Texas  delegation.  The  whole 
weight  of  congressional  representation  for 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  will  rest  solely  and 
alone  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  that  State.  Let  me  read  to  you  what 
the  election  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas 
provide: 

“Poll  tax:  Must  have  paid  his  poll  tax  be¬ 
fore  February  1,  before  election,  or  if  ex- 
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empt  from  poll  tax,  must  procure  a  certifi¬ 
cate  showing  his  exemption, 

“Registration:  Registration  Is  not  repaired. 
The  lists  of  citizens  who  have  paid  their 
poll  tax  serve  as  a  registration  list.  The  cer¬ 
tified  list  for  each  precinct  of  qualified  vot¬ 
ers  who  have  paid  their  poll  tax  shall  con¬ 
tain  the  following  information  about  each 
person:  (1)  Number,  (2)  name,  (3)  pre¬ 
cinct,  (4)  age,  (5)  length  of  residence,  (6) 
occupation,  (7)  race,  (8)  length  of  residence 
in  city  and  ward,  (9)  street  and  number  of 
residence,  and  (10)  post  office  address. 

“Poll  tax  receipt:  Each  poll  tax  receipt 
shall  show:  (1)  Name,  (2)  payment  of  tax, 
(3)  age,  (4)  race,  (5)  length  of  residence  in 
State,  (6)  citizenship,  whether  native  or 
naturalized,  (7)  place  of  birth,  (8)  length 
of  residence  in  county,  (9)  voting  precinct, 
(10)  occupation,  (11)  post  office  address." 

Thus,  in  Texas  the  entire  method  of  quali¬ 
fication  and  the  machinery  of  voting  and 
holding  an  election  is  based  squarely,  solely, 
and  alone  on  the  payment  of  poll  tax.  With¬ 
out  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  or  exemp¬ 
tion  therefrom  under  Texas  law,  there  is  no 
way  for  an  election  official  to  tell  who  is,  or 
who  might  be,  qualified  to  vote  in  any  elec¬ 
tion.  State  elections  could  be  held  as  usual. 
But  how  could  you  hold  a  national  election 
when  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  the  sole 
criteria  for  determining  whether  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  registered  and  qualified  to  vote? 
I  am  certain  that  Texas  can  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  But  this  points  out  how  ridiculous  it 
is  to  resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  tamper  with  matters  that  have  been 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  States. 

California,  another  State  which  has  a  pos¬ 
sible  problem  of  U.S.  citizens  who  cannot 
speak  or  read  the  English  language,  also  has 
a  literacy  test.  It  provides : 

“Must  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution 
in  English  and  to  write  his  name  unless 
physically  disabled  or  unless  an  elector  or 
over  60  years  old  on  October  10,  1911.” 

The  1950  census  listed  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  Alaska  at  92,876  persons  and  the 
aboriginal  stock  at  33,853.  The  aboriginal 
stock  is  said  to  be  composed  of  Aleuts,  Eski¬ 
mos,  and  Indians.  I  do  not  know  what 
language  these  aboriginies  may  speak,  read, 
or  write.  But  if  any  of  them  do  vote  they 
had  to  meet  this  literacy  test: 

“He  shall  be  able  to  read  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution  in  English  and  to  write  in  the  English 
language,  unless  he  is  prevented  from  com¬ 
plying  with  this  requirement  because  of 
physical  disability  only,  or  unless  he  has 
legally  voted  at  the  general  election  of  No¬ 
vember  4,  1924.” 

Our  last  State,  Hawaii,  has  a  somewhat 
different  literacy  requirement  from  Alaska 
Insofar  as  voting  requirements  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  de¬ 
scendants  from  the  original  native  stock. 

The  State  constitution  of  Hawaii  provides : 

“No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  unless 
he  is  also  able,  except  for  physical  disability, 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  or  Ha¬ 
waiian  language.” 

Mr.  President,  this  review  shows  how 
States,  far  removed  from  each  other  geo¬ 
graphically,  or  adjacent,  have  varied  require¬ 
ments,  or  make  literacy  or  language  no  re¬ 
quirement,  for  suffrage.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  asserting  the  right  of  the  State  to  adopt 
the  course  of  action,  or  the  requirement,  or 
the  lack  of  requirement,  as  it  chooses.  But 
fundamentally,  the  small  matter  of  whether 
a  $2  poll  tax  is  required  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  Mississippi  pales  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  when  one  considers  the  differences 
that  must  necessarily  exist  in  applying  these 
various  literary  tests,  or  lack  of  them,  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States  involved. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  before,  vot¬ 
ing  requirement  laws  of  the  49  States  other 
than  my  own  are  of  no  legitimate  concern 
to  me  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  or  as  a  resident 


of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
forced  to  consider  them  because  this  pres¬ 
ently  pending  amendment  is  aimed  squarely 
at  my  State  and  its  existing  laws.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is 
understandable  that  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
situation  or  condition  that  requires  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  that  State  to  enact  laws  in  the 
form  that  they  now  appear  on  the  statute 
books.  As  a  lawyer  and  an  individual,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  conceive  or  imagine  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  the  questions  a  prospective  voter  is 
forced  to  answer  on  the  mandatory  registra¬ 
tion  form  as  related  to  the  voter  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Outside  the  literacy  requirement,  which 
has  been  previously  discussed,  a  voter  must 
be  21  years  of  age  on  election  day,  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
election,  and  must  meet  residence  require¬ 
ments  of  1  year  in  the  State,  4  months  in 
county,  city,  or  village,  and  30  days  in  elec¬ 
tion  district  next  preceding  the  election. 

Question  No.  1  on  the  registration  form 
is,  Has  voter  previously  voted  at  a  general 
election?  This  question  is  irrelevant  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  trap  the  voter  in  an 
untruth.  If  he  is  qualified,  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  he  voted  previously 
at  a  general  election  in  New  York  State  or 
not?  Of  course,  this  does  not  give  to  those 
who  have  access  to  the  registration  books 
a  line  on  the  individual;  information  that 
might  be  of  great  value  to  some  people  at 
some  time  for  purposes  far  removed  from 
voter  qualifications. 

Question  No.  2  is  enrollment  number  for 
party  affiliation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  this  question.  I  under¬ 
stand,  at  least  as  far  as  Senators  and  the 
high  State  offices  are  concerned,  that  party 
nominees  are  selected  by  conventions.  If 
this  is  true,  and  one  is  qualified  to  vote, 
what  possible  relationship  can  party  mem¬ 
bership  have  to  the  casting  of  a  secret  ballot 
in  a  general  election?  Or,  can  an  individual 
independent  of  any  and  all  parties  vote  in  a 
general  election? 

Question  No.  3  is  sex.  Why  ask  this?  Does 
the  fact  that  one  is  a  male  or  a  female  have 
anything  to  do  with  voting  or  registration 
qualifications  in  New  York  State?  Of  course, 
this  does  constitute  another  little  tidbit  of 
valuable  information  for  a  dossier. 

Question  No.  4  is  name  of  political  party 
with  which  voter  enrolls.  This  question 
might  be  even  considered  unconstitutional 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  the  sole  and  only  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  its  electors  in 
both  State  and  National  elections.  But  even 
aside  from  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
remote  relationship  the  question  could  have 
to  casting  a  vote  in  a  general  election. 

Question  No.  5  is  address.  This  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  necessary  question. 

Question  No.  6  is  name.  This  is  most  nec¬ 
essary  and  legitimate,  but  why  should  it  be 
No.  6  instead  of  No.  1? 

Question  No.  7  is  age.  This  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  and  legitimate. 

Question  No.  8  is  marital  status.  Why  this 
question?  What  does  it  have  to  do  with 
voter  qualification?  But  this  is  a  necessary 
element  to  fill  out  the  dossier. 

Question  No.  9  is  term  of  residence. 
This  is  necessary  and  legitimate. 

Question  No.  10  is  country  of  nativity. 
This  language  is  awkward,  but  literate,  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  persons  should  understand  it. 
However,  it  is  just  another  expression  to 
ask  the  simple  question,  “Where  were  you 
born?”  and  as  such  it  is  legitimate  though 
not  necessarily  necessary  to  establishing  the 
voting  qualifications.  Not  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  ask,  “Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?” 

Question  No.  11  Is  “If  naturalized,  how, 
when,  and  where?”  This  is  most  necessary 
and  proper. 


But  Question  No.  12  is  “name  of  landlord.” 
The  address  was  given  in  No.  5.  But  now  the 
question  is  not  “Where  do  you  live?”  but 
“Who  is  your  landlord?”  This  vital  infor¬ 
mation  has  nothing  to  do  with  voting  quali¬ 
fications,  but  it  is  important  information. 
If  you  own  your  own  home  you  have  to 
admit  that  you  are  your  own  landlord.  If 
you  rent,  lease,  or  even  live  in  a  hotel,  some¬ 
one  is  going  to  have  access  to  information 
and  the  actual  name  of  a  person  who  knows 
something  about  the  personal  and  private 
life  of  the  voter.  The  dossier  is  filling  out. 

Question  No.  13  is  year  when  voter  last 
registered,  name  of  State  and  city  or  town. 

Question  No.  14  address  from  which  voter 
last  registered  or  voted,  and 

Question  No.  15  is  name  and  address  of 
business  or  place  of  employment. 

These  three  questions  fill  out  the  past  and 
close  out  the  present.  If  you  would  just 
add  the  fingerprints  and  a  picture,  the  New 
York  police  force  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  would  have  it  completely  made. 
A  full  and  complete  dossier  on  every  quali¬ 
fied  voter  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  is  willing  to  grant  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  admit  that  it 
does  have  the  right  and  power  to  require 
of  its  citizens  any  kind  and  character  of 
information  from  them  that  it  chooses.  But 
why  try  to  cover  up  and  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation  circumspectly  through  a  so-called 
“Voter  Registration  Application”?  Why  not 
declare  just  a  general  registration  day,  or 
week,  or  month,  every  year  or  so  and  require 
every  person  above  the  age  of  16  living  in 
New  York  State  to  come  in  and  give  this 
information,  adding  to  it  the  fingerprints 
and  picture.  Could  you  think  of  a  greater 
determent  to  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York? 
But  I  would  guess  that  most  of  the  crimes 
now  committed  in  New  York  are  by  those 
who  are  not  on  the  voter  registration  list, 
and  leaving  them  out  makes  the  job  of 
crime  detection  just  that  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  police. 

Six  of  the  15  registration  questions  are 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  voter 
meets  the  standard  of  qualifications  set  by 
the  New  York  law.  Two  additional  ones  re¬ 
late  to  party  affiliations,  the  purpose  of 
which  these  questions  serve  being  unknown 
to  me.  The  balance  roam  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  filling  in  the  details  that  give  anyone 
having  access  to  the  books  a  complete  and 
intimate  picture  of  the  individual:  Whether 
he  or  she  is  married  or  single;  where  he  lived 
in  the  past  and  where  he  voted  in  the  past; 
whether  he  is  a  property  owner  or  a  tenant 
and  if  he  is  a  tenant  the  name  of  his  land¬ 
lord;  whether  he  is  self-employed,  and  if 
he  is  the  name  and  address  of  his  business, 
or,  if  he  works  for  somebody  else,  where  he 
works  and  the  name  of  his  employer.  To 
me,  it  is  a  shocking  thing  that  a  privilege  as 
sacred  as  the  right  of  State  suffrage  should 
be  so  debased  as  to  make  it  an  instrument 
to  pry  into  the  private  and  personal  lives  of 
the  citizens.  Dossiers  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  police  states  are  erected. 

Knowing  that  there  were  other  States  that 
had  concentrated  population  problems  such 
as  New  York,  I  was  most  curious  to  see  if 
they  adopted  a  similar  course  in  question- 
nairing  those  who  sought  to  vote.  I  turned 
first  to  Illinois,  because  Chicago  has  prob¬ 
lems  very  comparable  to  those  in  New  York 
City.  Here  are  the  questions  asked  by  a 
registrar  in  Illinois:  (I)  Name  and  sex;  (2) 
address;  (3)  residence,  term  of;  (4)  nativity; 
(5)  citizenship,  how  acquired;  (6)  age  at 
next-  election;  (7)  physical  disability,  if  any; 
and  (8)  county  and  State  in  which  he  was 
last  registered. 

These  are  short,  pertinent,  and  adequate 
to  furnish  every  iota  of  information  needed 
to  qualify  without  one  question  that  pries 
into  the  private  or  personal,  or  business  life 
or  activity,  of  the  applicant  for  registration. 
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Now,  let  us  turn  to  Pennsylvania.  I  might 
add  here  that  neither  Pennsylvania  nor  Illi¬ 
nois  has  a  literacy  requirement.  Both  of 
these  States,  in  contrast  to  New  York’s  strict 
English  language  literacy  standard,  permit 
even  those  who  cannot  sign  their  names  to 
register  by  making  their  X.  Pennsylvania 
required  the  following  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  registration  application:  (1) 
Name:  (2)  occupation;  (3)  address;  (4)  term 
of  residence;  (5)  prior  registration  (date  and 
address);  (6)  sex;  (7)  color;  (8)  place  of 
birth;  (9)  if  naturalized,  how,  when,  and 
where;  (10)  whether  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
assistance  in  voting  because,  by  reason  of  il¬ 
literacy,  he  is  unable  to  read  the  name  on  the 
ballot  or  the  voting  machine  labels;  (11) 
party  affiliation;  (12)  height;  (13)  color  of 
hair;  (14)  color  of  eyes;  (15)  date  of  birth, 
or  statement  that  he  has  attained  majority 
(if  date  or  birth  is  not  material  for  naturali¬ 
zation  through  parent);  and  (16)  if  natur¬ 
alization  is  through  marriage,  date  of 
marriage. 

Pennsylvania  has  more  questions  by  num¬ 
ber  than  does  New  York.  But  not  one  of 
them  deviates  from  information  that 
strictly  relates  to  the  voting  qualifications 
set  by  the  law. 

To  make  this  comparison,  or  rather  con¬ 
trast,  completely  fair,  we  will  take  another 
State  blessed,  or  afflicted,  with  concentrated 
population  problems.  California  requires 
answers  to  the  following  questions  in  its 
registration  application:  (1)  Date  of  prior 
registration;  (2)  name;  (3)  address;  (4) 
height;  (5)  place  of  birth;  (6)  method  of 
requiring  citizenship  if  not  native  born; 
(7)  that  he  can  read  the  Constitution  in 
English  and  can  write  his  name,  or  was  an 
elector  or  over  60  years  of  age  on  October  10, 
1911,  or  that  he  is  physically  disabled  and 
cannot  mark  the  ballot;  (8)  party  affiliation. 
Applicant  may  decline  to  state  this  but  will 
then  be  ineligible  to  vote  in  primary;  and 
(9)  that  he  is  not  disqualified  by  reason  of 
a  felony  conviction. 

No  comment  need  be  made  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  questions.  They  cover  the 
subject  and  stay  on  the  subject.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  great  city  States,  the  questions 
on  the  New  York  State  registration  applica¬ 
tion  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  law  abiding  or  conscious  free  an 
individual  may  be  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  venture  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  there 
registered  voters  would  much  prefer  to  pay 
a  $1  or  $2  capitation  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  than  to  be  forced  to  lay  bear  to 
the  State  their  private  and  personal  lives 
as  is  now  required  in  the  registration  form. 
And  think  of  those  poor  people  in  rural 
districts  in  New  York  State.  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  them  before  and  they  are  grossly  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  As  I  read  the  digest  of 
the  New  York  Statutes,  they  are  forced  to 
come  in  and  register  before  every  general 
election.  Only  in  the  great  cities  do  they 
have  what  is  called  permanent  registration. 

One  more  point  before  I  leave  this  New 
York  registration  discussion.  If  I  lived  in 
New  York  and  wanted  to  be  as  independent 
as  a  “hog  on  ice”  insofar  as  Party  affiliation 
is  concerned,  why  could  I  not  be  treated 
there  in  the  same  manner  that  California 
treats  its  independents?  Just  bar  me  from 
a  primary  and  let  me  vote  in  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  candidate  of  my  choice.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  form  in  New  York,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  a  non-party  member  is  ac¬ 
tually  disenfranchised  from  voting  in  a 
general  election,  or  even  from  registration 
for  that  matter,  because  he  cannot  properly 
answer  the  questions  in  the  registration 
form. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  the  States  re¬ 
quire  some  form  of  loyalty  oath  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  These 
oaths  are  interesting  and  varied  in  their  con¬ 


tent  and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  review 
some,  or  all,  of  them. 

In  Vermont,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to 
vote,  a  person  must  take  the  freeman’s  oath 
by  which  he  solemnly  swears  or  affirms  that 
whenever  he  will  give  his  vote  or  suffrage 
touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  State 
of  Vermont  he  will  do  it  as,  in  his  conscience, 
he  shall  judge  will  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  same  as  established  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  person. 
This  oath,  which  evidently  antedates  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  does  not 
even  recognize  the  existence  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  qualification  of  Vermont 
electors  to  vote  for  national  officers  is  based 
squarely  upon  it. 

Alabama,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  an 
oath  as  a  prerequisite  to  suffrage  to  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Alabama,  and  a  statement  disavowing  belief 
in  or  affiliation  at  any  time  with  any  group 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  Government  by  unlawful 
means. 

In  Connecticut,  an  applicant  for  registra¬ 
tion  swears  that  he  will  be  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  government,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
whenever  he  shall  be  called  to  give  his  vote 
on  any  matter  concerning  the  State  or  the 
United  States,  he  will  give  it  as  he  shall 
judge  will  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  same 
without  respect  of  persons  or  favor  of  any 
man. 

Florida  provides  that  an  applicant  for  reg¬ 
istration  must  swear  or  affirm  that  he  will 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Florida  and  that  he 
has  the  required  age,  residence,  citizenship, 
and  other  qualifications  for  voting. 

Idaho  has  an  electors  oath,  where  certain 
requested  information  must  be  given  under 
oath,  and  a  loyalty  oath  that  the  applicant 
regards  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Idaho  as  interpreted  by  the  courts 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  Idaho  oath  would  frighten  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  my  State  no  end  with  its  mention 
of  court  decisions  in  the  same  breath  with 
that  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  the  United  States.  But  while 
many  might  challenge  the  phraseology  of 
the  oath,  none  should  deny  the  State  the 
power  and  right  to  prescribe  whatever  oath 
it  pleases.  Mississippi  also  has  a  loyalty 
oath  and  it  provides  that  affiant  will  faith¬ 
fully  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  will 
bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same  . 

In  North  Carolina  an  applicant  for  reg¬ 
istration  must  swear  that  he  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

This  completes  the  list  of  loyalty  oaths 
required  by  the  various  States  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  voting  in  a  State  or  national 
election. 

Mr.  President,  a  total  of  23  States  have 
literacy  requirements  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  right  of  franchise  in  one  form  or  another. 
Previously  I  have  discussed  the  literacy  re¬ 
quirements  contained  in  the  voter  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  States  of  New  York,  Louisiana, 
Arizona,  California,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
That  discussion  was  directed  primarily  to 
whether  the  literacy  qualifications  required 
the  use  of  the  English  language  or  whether 
mother  tongues  or  other  languages  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  substituted  for  English.  .  It  is 
my  present  purpose  to  go  one  step  further 
and  discuss  literacy  in  more  general  terms: 

The  degree  of  literacy  required  ranges 
from  the  simple  act  of  signing  one’s  name 
to  the  form  when  registering  to  the  ability 
to  read,  write,  understand,  and  Interpret  in 
many  varying  degrees. 

Alabama  requires  that  a  prospective  voter 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  English 


any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  by 
board  of  registrars.  Those  persons  who  were 
registered  as  voters  before  1903  are  still  quali¬ 
fied  and  need  not  register  again. 

In  Connecticut  the  character  of  literacy  re¬ 
quired  is  that  he  must  be  able  to  read  in 
English  any  article  of  the  constitution  or 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

Delaware  provides  that  a  voter  must  be 
able  to  read  State  constitution  in  English 
and  to  write  his  name  if  not  physically  dis¬ 
abled.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
persons  who  were  21  years  old  or  over  and 
were  U.S.  citizens  on  January  1,  1900. 

Georgia  requires  that  the  registrant  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  correctly  in  Eng¬ 
lish  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Georgia.  The  regis¬ 
trar  shall  mark  on  the  registration  card 
whether  or  not  applicant  can  so  read  or  write 
and  whether  inability -to  do  so  is  due  to 
physical  handicap.  If  applicant  cannot  sign 
his  name,  he  shall  make  his  mark  and  regis¬ 
trar  shall  sign  applicant’s  name. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  literacy  quali¬ 
fication  provides  that  unless  prevented  by 
physical  disability  or  unless  he  had  the  right 
to  vote  on  January  4,  1893,  the  voter  must 
be  able  to  read  the  constitution  of  the  State 
in  English  and  to  write  his  name. 

Massachusetts  requires  that  a  person,  un¬ 
less  physically  disabled,  must  be  able  to  read 
five  lines  of  the  constitution  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  English,  to  be  drawn  from  box  by 
applicant,  and  to  write  his  name. 

I  previously  discussed  Minnesota.  The 
Minnesota  requirements  for  suffrage  do  not 
contain  literacy  requirements  as  such.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  repeat  the  peculiar 
requirements  contained  in  the  Minnesota 
constitution  in  regard  to  Indians: 

“Indians — Person  of  mixed  white  and 
Indian  blood  who  has  adopted  the  customs 
and  habits  of  civilization;  or 

“Person  of  Indian  blood  residing  in  State 
who  has  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization  after  an  examination 
before  any  district  court  of  the  State  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law  and 
shall  have  been  pronounced  by  said  court 
capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship 
within  the  State.” 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
language,  habits,  and  customs  of  civilization 
would  extend  to  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to 
conceive  of  how  one  could  possess  the 
language,  customs,  and  habits  of  civilization 
and  not  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  requirement  of  my  State  of  Mississippi 
is  that  one  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  State  constitution  and  give 
a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof;  and 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship  under  a  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

Nebraska  is  a  State  that  apparently  re¬ 
quires  only  that  the  voter  sign  his  name  in 
the  register  when  registering.  If  the  voter 
cannot  read,  he  shall  receive  assistance  in 
marking  his  ballot. 

In  Nevada  the  literacy  requirement  is 
whether  or  not  (a)  he  can  read  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  English;  (b)  he  can  write  his 
name;  (c)  he  is  entitled  to  vote  by  reason  of 
having  been  an  elector;  (d)  he  can  mark 
his  ballot  (if  physical  disability,  state  same). 
There  is,  however,  also  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  which  touches  on  literacy:  “The  regis¬ 
tration  or  reregistration  of  electors  who  are 
unable  to  sign  their  names  shall  be  made 
only  on  personal  application  at  offices  of 
county  clerks,  where  they  may  be  identified 
by  use  of  personal  description  on  affidavits 
of  registration.  Such  affidavits  may  be 
signed  with  a  mark  or  cross,  and  the  person 
before  whom  the  affidavit  is  made  shall  in¬ 
sert  the  date  which  shall  be  the  date  of 
the  jurat.” 
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In  North  Carolina  a  prospective  voter 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  constitution  in  English,  except  that 
this  shall  not  be  required  of  persons  already 
registered  before  effective  date  of  this  act. 

In  Oklahoma,  one  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  Oregon  the  privilege  Of  suffrage  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  literacy  to  those  able  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  provides  as  a 
condition  to  suffrage  that  one  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  section  of  State  con¬ 
stitution  or  must  be  able  to  show  that  he 
owns  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectible  dur¬ 
ing  previous  year  on  property  in  the  State 
assessed  at  $300  or  more,  unless  he  was 
registered  prior  to  January  1,  1898,  in  which 
case  he  need  not  reregister. 

In  Virginia  an  applicant  for  registration, 
unless  physically  unable  to  do  so,  shall 
make  application  to  the  registrar  in  his  own 
handwriting  without  aid,  suggestion,  or 
memorandum  on  a  sheet  of  paper  contain¬ 
ing  no  written  or  printed  data,  information, 
questions,  or  words,  in  the  presence  of  the 
registrar. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  requires  a  prospective  voter  must  be 
able  to  read  and  speak  English  if  not  a  legal 
voter  on  November  3,  1896. 

Finally,  Wyoming  by  its  constitution  re¬ 
quires  as  a  condition  of  suffrage  that  one 
must  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  of  the 
State  unless  prevented  by  physical  disa¬ 
bility,  providing  that  any  person  who  was 
a  qualified  voter  on  July  10,  1890,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  qualified. 

Nine  States  deny  to  paupers  the  privilege 
of  the  franchise.  The  pending  amendment, 
in  specific  terms,  permits  the  perpetuation  of 
this  denial.  The  proposed  Javits-Douglas 
bill  would  permit  paupers  to  vote  in  national 
elections. 

Delaware  simply  disqualified  paupers 
without  any  descriptive  or  modifying  lan¬ 
guage. 

Maine  likewise  employs  the  identical  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  disqualification  clause. 

Massachusetts  disqualifies  paupers  for  vot¬ 
ing  and  adds  that  no  veteran  shall  be  dis¬ 
qualified  because  of  receiving  aid  from  a  city 
or  town  or  because  of  being  exempted  by 
chapter  59,  section  5,  from  assessment  of  a 
poll  tax. 

New  Hampshire  denies  to  paupers  the 
privilege  of  franchise  unless  they  tender  pay¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
town  or  county.  This  law  further  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  considered  a  pauper 
who  is  receiving  public  assistance  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  available,  or  unless  he  has 
been  assisted  as  such  within  90  days  prior  to 
election.  This  is  an  interesting  difference 
New  Hampshire  draws  between  tax  funds 
that  are  provided  by  residents  of  the  towns 
and  counties  and  tax  funds  that  are  derived 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Rhode  Island  also  simply  disqualifies  pau¬ 
pers  for  voting. 

The  language  utilized  in  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  constitution  denies  suffrage  to  paupers 
supported  at  the  public  expense. 

Texas  provides  that  paupers  supported  by 
the  county  are  to  be  disqualified  for  voting. 

Finally,  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  use  the  short  form  and  simply  dis¬ 
qualify  paupers  for  voting. 

Other  disqualifications  for  voting  are 
interesting  and  varied  as  they  appear  in  the 
constitutions  or  laws  of  the  50  States.  Their 
diversity  points  up  how  unnecessary  and  how 
unwise  it  is  for  this  Senate  to  be  now  con¬ 
sidering  a  constitutional  amendment,  di¬ 
rected  at  only  a  handful  of  States,  on  a 
subject  matter  that  has  always  been  held 
under  the  Constitution,  law,  custom,  and 
usage  to  be  the  most  fundamental  single 
r  ght  to  be  retained  by  the  several  States  and 
the  people  at  the  time  the  United  States  was 
formed. 


The  most  necessary  and  the  most  general 
disqualifications  for  voting,  accepted  almost 
uniformly  throughout  the  50  States,  bar 
those  who  are  “non  compos  mentis”  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  infamous  crime  and  not  had  their  citizen¬ 
ship  restored  under  the  law.  But  after  pass¬ 
ing  by  these  disqualifications,  we  then  take 
off  into  the  wild  blue  yonder. 

Alabama  has  a  provision  that  disqualifies 
for  voting  any  person  who  shall  be  con¬ 
victed  as  a  vagrant  or  tramp,  or  of  selling  or 
offering  to  sell  or  buy  his  vote  or  the  vote  of 
another,  or  of  making  or  offering  to  make  a 
false  return  in  a  general  or  primary  election 
to  procure  the  election  or  nomination  of  any 
person  to  office,  or  of  suborning  any  witness 
or  registrar  to  secure  the  registration  of  any 
person  as  an  elector. 

The  constitution  of  California  disqualifies 
for  voting  "aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship.” 
This  is  a  peculiar  provision.  But  when  one 
stops  to  consider  it,  a  State  does  have  the 
power  to  enfranchise  resident  aliens  if  it  so 
desires,  and  California  was  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion  denying  to  the  legislature  the  right  to 
exercise  such  a  power. 

Colorado  denies  the  privilege  of  suffrage  to 
persons  confined  in  public  prisons,  while  so 
confined;  but  shall  be  invested  with  rights  of 
citizenship  (except  as  provided  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution)  upon  pardon  or  by  having  served 
out  his  sentence.  Residence  is  not  lost  by 
imprisonment. 

Delaware  disqualifies  for  voting  for  10 
years  after  conviction  persons  convicted  of 
election  offenses  under  article  5,  section  7  of 
the  constitution  of  Delaware. 

Florida  has  a  provision  which  provides 
that  persons  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury, 
larceny,  or  any  infamous  crime  in  this  or 
other  State,  or  interested  in  any  wager  de¬ 
pending  on  the  result  of  any  election,  can¬ 
not  vote.  In  view  of  this  lastly  stated  condi¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  would  not  be  sensible  to 
make  even  the  smallest  little  bet  on  the 
outcome  of  any  election  in  Florida. 

As  I  previously  stated,  Idaho  disqualifies 
for  voting  bigamists,  polygamists,  prosti¬ 
tutes,  or  inmates  of  houses  of  ill  fame,  and, 
Chinese  or  persons  of  Mongolian  descent,  not 
born  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Welch  v.  Shamway  (83  N.E. 
549,  558),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hlinois 
made  a  judicial  determination  that  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  express  provision  either 
in  the  constitution  or  the  statutes,  the  vote 
of  a  person  non  compos  mentis  ought  not 
to  be  received. 

In  the  compilation  of  State  constitutions 
and  statutes  which  I  have  utilized  in  this 
discussion,  Indiana  appears  to  have  the 
harshest  of  all  the  disfranchisement  provi¬ 
sions.  This  one  provides  that  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  misdemeanor  shall  be  disfran¬ 
chised  for  a  period  of  not  over  5  years.  After 
further  investigation  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  statute  does  not  mean 
just  any  misdemeanor — it  is  confined  to  a 
particular  class  of  misdemeanors  described 
under  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws.  In  view  of  the  description  of 
offenses  therein  contained,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  franchise  is  not  unduly  harsh. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  voting  that  is  most  interesting  to 
me  personally.  While  I  would  be  glad  to 
debate  the  logic,  necessity,  and  wisdom  for 
the  phraseology,  knowing  what  it  intended 
to  accomplish,  I  fear  it  would  have  barred 
many  of  my  ancestors  from  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  that  State.  The  section  provides 
that  persons  who  have  voluntarily  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  or  aided  in 
its  attempted  overthrow,  except  all  persons 
honorably  discharged  from  military  service 
of  the  United  States  since  April  1,  1861, 
who  served  1  year  or  more,  are  disqualified 
for  voting.  Kansas  also  disqualifies  per¬ 
sons  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ive  of  the  United  States  unless  reinstated. 
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and  persons  guilty  of  defrauding  the  Fed¬ 
eral  or  any  State  government,  and,  persons 
guilty  of  giving,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

Louisiana  has  a  disqualification  for  voting 
which  would  appear,  at  least  in  part,  to  em¬ 
brace  paupers.  It  was  not  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  pauper  part  of  this  discus¬ 
sion.  The  Louisiana  law  disqualifies  for 
voting  inmates  of  any  charitable  Institution 
except  the  Soldiers’  Home  and  the  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Hospital  at  Carville.  Louisiana  also  dis¬ 
qualifies  for  voting  deserters  from  military 
service  of  the  United  States  or  from  militia 
of  Louisiana  when  called  forth  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  or,  in  time  of  invasion,  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  until  they  have  returned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  from  which  they  deserted,  made  good 
the  lost  time  and  served  out  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment,  and,  persons  dishonorably  discharged 
from  Louisiana  National  Guard  or  from 
military  service  of  the  United  States  unless 
reinstated. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  no  voter  dis¬ 
qualifications  of  any  kind  or  character. 

My  State  of  Mississippi  disqualifies  for 
voting  Indians  not  taxed. 

Missouri  denies  the  privilege  of  franchise 
to  persons  while  kept  in  poorhouse  or  other 
asylum  at  public  expense  or  while  confined 
in  any  public  prison,  and,  persons  convicted 
of  a  felony  or  of  a  misdemeanor  connected 
with  exercise  of  right  of  suffrage  unless  they 
shall  Ije  granted  a  full  pardon.  After  second 
conviction,  such  person  shall  be  forever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  voting. 

Nevada  disqualifies  for  voting  a  person 
who,  while  a  citizen  of  Nevada,  fought  or 
aided  in  a  duel. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  disqualified  for  vot¬ 
ing  provision  involving  taxes,  other  than 
poll  tax,  that  comes  within  the  ban  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  This 
law  disqualifies  from  the  franchise  a  person 
excused  from  paying  taxes  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  unless  he  tenders  payment  of  all  taxes 
assessed  him  during  the  year  prior  to  his 
offer  to  vote.  It  further  provides  that  no 
soldier  or  sailor  who  served  in  a  war  in 
which  the  United  States  was  engaged  and 
has  been  honorably  discharged  shall  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  hav¬ 
ing  received  assistance  from  any  county  or 
town. 

New  Jersey  disqualifies  for  voting  persons 
convicted  of  blasphemy. 

New  York  takes  away  the  privilege  of 
franchise  from  persons  who  shall  pay  or  re¬ 
ceive  or  offer  to  pay  or  receive  money  or 
thing  of  value  for  giving  or  withholding  a 
vote  at  an  election,  or  for  registering  or  re¬ 
fraining  to  register  as  a  voter,  or  who  shall 
make  any  promise  to  influence  the  giving 
or  withholding  of  any  such  vote  or  regis¬ 
tration,  or  shall  make  or  become  directly  or 
indireclty  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  de¬ 
pending  on  the  result  of  an  election  shall 
not  vote  at  such  election. 

Ohio  disqualifies  for  voting  persons  con¬ 
victed  a  second  time  of  offense  under  elec¬ 
tion  laws. 

Oklahoma  has  a  provision  of  law  that  pre¬ 
vents  from  voting  persons  while  kept  in  a 
poorhouse  or  asylum  at  public  expense  ex¬ 
cept  Federal  and  Confederate  ex-soldiers. 
It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Hines  v.  Winters 
(320  P.  2d  1114)  that  persons  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  from  the  State  are  not  dis¬ 
qualified. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide  that 
any  person  convicted  of  willful  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  election  code  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  penalties  provided  in  said 
code,  be  disfranchised  for.  4  years  from  the 
date  of  conviction,  and  that  a  voter  guilty 
of,  bribery  at  election  shall  forfeit  right  to 
vote  at  that  election. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
qualification  for  voting  that  must  go  back 
to  its  earliest  history  as  a  State.  It  dis¬ 
qualifies  persons  residing  on  lands  ceded  by 
Rhode  Island  to  the  United  States. 
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I  have  been  advised  that  the  Texas  dis¬ 
qualification  for  voting  provision  that  I  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  “soldiers,  marines,  and 
seamen  while  employed  in  the  Regular  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States,”  has  been  repealed  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
provides  that  any  voter  who  shall  receive  a 
bribe  for  his  vote  shall  forfeit  his  right  to 
vote  at  that  election. 

Virginia  disqualifies  for  voting  persons 
who,  while  citizens  of  the  State  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  have  fought 
a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  or  sent  or  ac¬ 
cepted  a  challenge  to  fight  such  duel  either 
within  or  without  the  State,  or  knowingly 
conveyed  a  challenge,  or  aided  in  any  way 
in  fighting  such  duel. 

The  State  of  Washington  denies  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  franchise  to  persons  convicted  of 
subversive  organization  after  June  1,  1951. 

Wisconsin  disqualifies  for  voting  persons 
interested  in  any  wager  depending  upon  re¬ 
sult  of  any  election  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  such  election,  and  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  a  duel  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  either  as  a  principal  or  accessory. 

This  completes  the  section  of  my  analysis 
devoted  to  the  various  and  sundry  reasons 
that  individuals  are  disqualified  for  voting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  the  50  States.  There  still  re¬ 
main  other  aspects  of  the  similarity  or  dis¬ 
similarity  between  voting  requirements  in 
the  States. 

The  one  which  I  now  propose  to  discuss 
involves  a  substantive  and  positive  voter 
qualification  that  appears  in  the  laws  of 
only  four  of  the  States.  It  is  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  "character”  qualification. 

If  I  were  asked  to  choose  the  language  I 
preferred  as  between  the  four  States  I  would 
unhesitatingly  select  the  provision  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  character  qualification  for  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  in  Connecticut  is  that 
one  must  sustain  good  moral  character. 

Georgia’s  voters’  qualifications  provide  that 
the  applicant  for  registration  must  be  of 
good  character  and  understand  obligations 
of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of 
government;  or,  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  correctly  in  English  any  paragraph  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Georgia. 

The  Alabama  character  requirement  for 
voting  provides  that  one  must  be  of  good 
character  and  embrace  the  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  citizenship  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  Alabama. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  provides  that  a 
prospective  voter  shall  be  of  good  character 
and  shall  understand  the  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  citizenship  under  republican  form 
of  government. 

Since  good  character  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  good  citizenship  it  is  passing  strange 
that  more  of  our  States  have  not  adopted 
this  qualification  as  a  prerequisite  for  suf¬ 
frage.  Why  should  anyone  be  permitted  to 
lay  claim  to  the  privilege  of  voting  without 
being  able  to  sustain  good  moral  character? 

Mr.  President,  requirements  of  residence 
as  a  prerequisite  of  voting  vary  from  State 
to  State  to  a  marked  degree.  Some  States, 
including  my  own,  require  2  years  residence 
in  the  State,  1  year  in  the  city  or  town,  and 
1  year  in  the  ward  or  precinct  before  one  is 
permitted  to  apply  for  registration.  Some 
States  have  reduced  the  residence  require¬ 
ment  to  6  months,  and  as  little  as  30  days  in 
the  county  and  10  days  in  the  precinct  or 
ward.  There  is  every  conceivable  combina¬ 
tion  in  between  these  extremes.  What  the 
States  choose  to  require,  it  has  the  perfect 
right  and  power  so  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  long  and 
somewhat  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  consti¬ 
tutions  and  laws  governing  the  qualifications 
for,  or  the  lack  of  qualifications  for,  voting 


in  the  50  States  of  this  Union  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pointing  up  the  sheer  folly  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  propose  to  the  State  legislatures  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  involves  a 
prohibition  against  a  handful  of  States  as 
to  what  they  cannot  do  in  laying  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  voting  in  national  elections.  In 
the  long  history  of  these  United  States  we 
have  seen  fit  to  amend  the  Constitution  only 
22  times,  the  first  10  of  the  amendments 
were  more  or  less  en  bloc,  so  actually  you 
might  say  13  times.  One  of  the  13  amend¬ 
ments  deleted  a  previous  one,  this  being  a 
negative  action  reduces  the  changes  to  12. 
Now  the  elaborate  machinery  of  amendment 
is  proposed  to  be  set  in  motion  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  so  insignificant  that  it  is  actually  ridicu¬ 
lous.  With  the  U.S.  Budget  requiring  tax 
collections  in  excess  of  $80  billion,  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  are 
now  being  asked  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  deny  my  State  the 
right  to  exact  a  $2  capitation  tax  from  its 
citizens  for  the  aid  of  public  schools  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  for  U.S.  Senators, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  presidential  electors.  With  Government, 
with  a  capital  G,  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
costing  as  much  as  it  does  today,  what  could 
be  more  reasonable  and  sensible  than  to 
require  a  citizen  to  make  some  contribution, 
however  small  it  may  be,  to  the  support  of 
these  vast  establishments  as  a  small  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  privilege  of  franchise?  Our 
forefathers  were  neither  stupid  men  nor 
idiots.  I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  is 
outmoded  by  modern  times  or  developments 
nor  do  I  think  or  feel  that  the  convictions 
they  held  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  are  outmoded  or  any  less  applicable 
today  than  they  were  then.  This  presently 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  both 
slaps  the  Founding  Fathers  and  original 
State  governments  in  the  face  and  kicks  out 
considerable  of  their  teeth.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  violate  one  of  the  most  sacred  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  our  Union  was  estab¬ 
lished — that  section  2,  article  I  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  riveted  in  the  States  the 
power  they  retained  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  the  qualifications  of  voters  be  amended 
to  deny  to  the  States  a  capitation  tax,  or 
other  tax,  or  property  qualification  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  national  elec¬ 
tion.  The  proposed  amendment  should  and 
ought  to  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  associ¬ 
ate  myself  with  the  views  expressed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  I  agree  with  him. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  delivered  a  fine  address 
on  this  subject  last  Friday.  Today  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  involved  both 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  invade  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  a  clearly  unconstitu¬ 
tional  way  with  a  poll  tax  repealer  bill, 
and  in  the  proposal  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  encroach  upon  what  the 
Senator  has  said  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
States,  the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications 
of  their  voters.  I  commend  my  col¬ 
league  for  his  brilliant  speech. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  very  much.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  I 
am  grateful  to  both  Senators  for  their 
counsel  and  advice,  and  for  their  lead¬ 
ership  not  only  this  year,  but  over  the 
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years.  We  have  been  in  this  battle  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  benefited  much 
from  their  fine  counsel  and  leadership. 
I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JONHSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  remarks 
here  today.  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
people  fail  to  realize  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  an  amendment  which  has 
been  in  the  Constitution  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Government. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  the 
subject  covered  by  the  amendment. 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
vestigate  will  find  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  paying  poll  taxes 
even  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted.  That  was 
true  in  a  great  many  of  the  Colonies. 
That  is  the  way  they  collected  taxes  in 
the  early  days.  Our  forefathers  saw  fit 
to  put  that  provision  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  gave  the  States  that  right. 
The  States  were  given  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters  of  the  various  States  should  be. 
They  wanted  to  place  some  of  this  au¬ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  where  it  is  today. 

So  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
at  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  a 
poll  tax.  South  Carolina  repealed  the 
poll  tax  provision  about  9  years  ago. 
The  people  voted  on  it  10  years  ago,  and 
the  action  was  ratified  by  the  legislature 
9  years  ago.  We  did  that  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  right  to  so  act  is  enjoyed  by 
all  the  States.  With  respect  to  matters 
of  this  kind,  such  as  elections,  I  believe 
they  are  questions  for  State  determina¬ 
tion,  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
coming  within  Federal  jurisdiction. 

We  start  here  with  a  proposal  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  placing  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  Governors,  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency,  to  appoint  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  interference  with  the  operations 
of  Government  at  Washington. 

Then  we  are  confronted  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  such 
a  way  as  would  give  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  the  authority  to  say  that  a  State 
may  not  levy  a  poll  tax.  Then  we  are 
confronted  with  another  amendment  to 
the  same  joint  resolution  which  would 
bring  about  the  change  by  statute.  I 
cannot  understand  how  some  persons 
who  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  one  field,  and  approve  of  them, 
can  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  all 
wrong  in  deciding  cases  in  this  field. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  their 
attitude  in  this  connection. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  clear-cut  address  to¬ 
day  on  what  I  believe  is  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  very 
much,  and  I  am  especially  appreciative 
of  his  fine  attitude  in  coming  here  to  do 
battle  for  what  he  believes  to  be  a  State’s 
responsibility  and  a  State’s  privilege  un- 
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der  our  Constitution  in  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  voters  within  a  State, 
and  joining  with  those  of  us  who  do  not 
want  States  to  take  any  step  in  this 
direction  until  they  see  fit  in  their  wis¬ 
dom  to  do  so,  even  though  his  own  State 
is  not  directly  affected  by  the  proposal. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  poll  tax  provision  was  written  into 
our  constitution  in  South  Carolina  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  days  of  1868.  It 
was  readopted  in  1895  as  a  part  of  our 
constitution.  However,  we  saw  fit  to 
wipe  it  out  9  years  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 

ASTHMATIC  CHILDREN  AT 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
public  health  and  medical  research  have 
been  matters  of  concern  to  me,  going 
back  far  before  the  start  of  my  career 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona  some  8 
years  ago.  • 

My  interest  has  deepened  as  I  have 
become  more  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  these  fields.  It  has  deepened 
to  an  even  greater  degree  since  I  became 
actively  associated  with  a  charitable 
foundation  in  my  own  State.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Asthmatic  Children  at  Tucson,  of  which 

1  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  this  advanced  Nation  of  ours  today, 
upward  of  30  million  citizens  suffer 
sufficient  impairment  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  to  prevent  realization  of  their 
complete  potentials  or  hopes.  This  num¬ 
ber  excludes  persons  afflicted  with  epi¬ 
lepsy,  tuberculosis,  heart  disease  or  de¬ 
generative  diseases  of  middle  or  old  age. 
More  specifically,  it  has  been  established 
that  in  the  United  States  at  least  15  to 
20  million  persons  are  afflicted  with 
allergic  disorders.  Of  these,  5  million 
are,  or  potentially  will  be,  asthmatic. 
Asthma,  I  might  add,  is  primarily  a 
childhood  disease,  and  children  clearly 
are  more  responsive  to  and  capable  of 
being  helped  than  are  grownups. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Asth¬ 
matic  Children  at  Tucson  is  dedicated 
to  combating  this  ailment.  The  warm, 
bright  sun  and  the  healthful  climate  in 
Arizona  are  welcome  allies  of  the  expert 
medical  staff  who  carry  on  this  work  at 
Sahuaro,  School,  operated  by  the  founda¬ 
tion,  in  Tucson. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the. 
State  of  Arizona  as  a  nonprofit,  nonsec¬ 
tarian,  philanthropic,  educational  and 
research  organization,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Asthmatic  Children  pro¬ 
vides  resident  care  for  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  More  than 
87  percent  of  the  children  at  Sahuaro 
..  School  can  return  home  to  stay  after 
an  average  sojourn  in  Arizona  of  only 

2  years. 

While  at  the  school,  children  continue 
their  regular  classroom  studies,  and  they 
>  receive  medical,  dental,  psychological, 
and  other  care.  Likewise,  their  spirit¬ 
ual  needs,  of  whatever  denomination,  are 
met. 


These  asthmatic  children  come  from 
many  States  across  our  Nation  and  from 
a  number  of  foreign  countries.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Asthmatic  Chil¬ 
dren,  supported  by  public  contributions, 
pays  total  expenses  of  approximately  70 
percent  of  all  pupils  and  partial  costs  for 
the  remaining  30  percent. 

Americans,  down  through  the  years 
from  colonial  days,  always  have  been 
willing  to  help  other  persons  in  need. 
There,  of  course,  are  areas  and  emergen¬ 
cies  in  which  Government  should ‘pro¬ 
vide  direct  assistance.  However,  there 
never  should  be  conflict  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  Americans  always  have  had  of  help¬ 
ing  one  another  through  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Foundation  for 
Asthmatic  Children. 

Generosity  of  the  American  people  has 
enabled  this  agency  to  progress  well,  and 
the  National  Foundation  for  Asthmatic 
Children  will  continue  to  provide  care 
for  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  possible. 


THE  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  argument  for  the  tight  money 
policy  is  that  it  restrains  inflation. 
Many  of  us  doubt  if  this  is  true.  But 
the  classical  argument  is  that  tight 
money  by  limiting  monetary  supply 
drives  up  the  price  of  money  or  interest 
rates  and  discourages  borrowing — par¬ 
ticularly  it  is  supposed  to  discourage 
businessmen  from  borrowing  by  paying 
the  higher  interest  cost  of  money.  With 
less  borrowing — there  is  said  to  be  less 
demand  and  less  of  the  pressure  on  re¬ 
sources  that  drives  up  prices. 

But  does  it  work? 

Recently  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board  made  a  survey  of  228 
manufacturers — the  result  of  this  survey 
indicates  that  tight  money  is  working- 
very  feebly  if  at  all  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  a  comment  on  this  survey  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1960,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  is  tight  money  doing  to  business 
operations?  Not  much,  according  tb  a  survey 
of  228  manufacturers  by  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board. 

Collections  of  accounts  receivable  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  about  40  percent  of  the  firms  to 
slow  somewhat.  Many  firms  also  expect  to 
reduce  cash  positions. 

Business  volume,  however,  is  not  expected 
to  be  cut  this  year  because  of  tight  conditions 
in  the  money  and  credit  markets. 

A  majority  of  the  firms  doubt  that  they  will 
have  to  change  their  credit  practices  during 
1960.  A  small  minority  even  intends  to  relax 
credit  terms  a  bit  during  the  year  to  prevent 
the  scarcity  from  cutting  into  sales  volume. 

Only  3  percent  of  the  firms  reported  to 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
that  tight  money  would  cause  them  to  cut 
back  capital  investments.  A  good  many 
firms,  however,  said  that  because  of  tight 
credit  they  were  not  expanding  as  much  as 
they  would  like. 

Internal  financing  is  expected  to  take  care 
of  investment  plans  by  90  percent  of  the 
firms  on  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  list.  That  shows  a  highly  liquid  posi¬ 
tion. 
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THE  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  been  shaken  in  the  past  year 
by  the  explosive  pace  of  political  de¬ 
velopments  in  Africa.  Colonialism  is 
dead. 

Nowhere  is  the  contest  between  free¬ 
dom  and  communism  likely  to  be  fought 
more  quickly  or  decisively  than  in 
Africa.  African  countries  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  commitment  to  democracy 
or  communism  that  may  endure  for  gen¬ 
erations. 

The  brilliant  Arnold  Rivkin,  director 
of  African  Studies  at  the  Center  for  In¬ 
ternational  Studies,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  has  written  a  com¬ 
pelling  analysis  of  the  urgency  of  free 
world  action  in  recent  issues  of  West 
Africa.  He  says  that  the  second  Con¬ 
ference  of  Independent  African  States, 
scheduled  for  April  1960,  in,  Addis  Ababa, 
provides  an  immediate  opportunity  for 
independent  Africa  to  meet  the  tough 
economic  challenge  that  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  evaded— but  must  be  met  if  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  are  to  have  a 
chance  in  Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series  of  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mobilizing  External  Resources  for  African 
Development 
(By  Arnold  Rivkin) 

Over  18  months  have  passed  since  the  his¬ 
toric  Conference  of  Independent  African 
States  met  in  Accra  in  April  1958,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  eight 
states  to  work  jointly  to  build  their  econ¬ 
omies.  The  vehicle  specified  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  joint  commission  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations,  inter  alia,  on  the  pressing 
problems  of  receiving  external  assistance  and 
private  foreign  investment.  Unfortunately, 
the  demands  of  the  fast-moving  stream  of 
African  political  development  has  been  such 
that  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  this  resolution. 

Failure  to  act  is  a  sad  and  irretrievable 
loss.  Time  not  used  to  move  economic 
growth  forward  usually  signifies  a  faltering 
momentum  and  loss  of  production  which 
cannot  ever  be  fully  made  good— and  which 
can  be  ill  afforded  by  the  economies  of 
African  states.  Moreover,  time  not  used  in 
accelerating  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
Africa  serves  to  accentuate  the  already  grave 
disparity  between  the  state  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  state  of  the  economies  of 
more  and  more  African  countries.  Political 
independence  not  supported  by  economic 
viability  could  lead  in  Africa — as  it  has  else¬ 
where — to  disillusionment,  to  political  chaos 
and  paralysis,  and  finally  to  military  coups 
d’etat  or  Communist  “takeovers”. 

The  second  Conference  of  Independent 
African  States,  scheduled  for  April  1960,  in 
Addis  Ababa,  provides  a  striking  opportunity 
for  a  bold  initiative,  late  though  it  is,  by 
the  leadership  of  independent  Africa  to  come 
effectively  to  grips  with  the  crucial  prob¬ 
lems  of  obtaining  a  reliable  and  adequate 
supply  of  external  capital  (public  and  pri¬ 
vate)  ,  technicians,  other  personnel,  and 
technology  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
their  economic  development.  The  scheme 
for  mobilizing  external  resources  for  African 
economic  development  discussed  in  the  rest 
of  these  articles  is  put  forward  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  highlight  significant  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  outside  assistance  for  African  de- 
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velopment,  and  stimulate  consideration  of 
them  in  the  months  remaining  before  the 
Addis  Ababa  conference.  If  the  articles  do 
this,  they  will  have  served  their  purpose.  If 
they  go  further  and  contribute  in  some  small 
way  to  catalyze  the  elements  of  resource  need 
and  availability  to  increase  and  nationalize 
the  flow  of  external  aid  to  African  economic 
development,  then  they  will  indeed  have 
fulfilled  their  objective. 

EXTERNAL  RESOURCES:  AFRICA  DEFINES  THE 
NEED 

One  of  the  dozen  resolutions  and  declara¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  Accra  conference,  the 
resolution  on  economic  and  social  matters, 
recognizes  the  crucial  need  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  role  of  external  assistance 
in  it.  True  to  the  mood  of  the  conference, 
the  resolution  couples  the  statement  of  need 
for  external  assistance  with  a  declaration  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  independent  Afri¬ 
can  states.  The  resolution  provides  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Joint  Economic  Research 
Commission  *  *  *  to  lay  down  proposals  by 
which  independent  African  States  can  re¬ 
ceive  foreign  capital  and  employ  foreign  ex¬ 
perts,  and  to  encourage  cooperation  with 
other  countries  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
affect  their  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
unity.  In  the  final  declaration  of  the  con¬ 
ference  the  independent  African  states 
pledge  themselves  “to  take  measures  *  *  * 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  and  skills  provided  they  do  not  compro¬ 
mise  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  our  states.” 

The  independent  African  states  publicly 
proclaimed  in  unmistakable  terms  their  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  importance  of  foreign  public 
and  private  capital,  technicians,  and  tech¬ 
nology  for  their  economic  development. 
They  need,  and  want  these,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  compromising  their  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity.  In  short,  assistance  is 
sought  without  conditions  which  would  ‘war¬ 
rant  any  foreign  intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  country’.1 

Application  of  this  test  of  bona  fides  to 
proffered  external  assistance  and  foreign  pri¬ 
vate  investment  seems  to  preclude  Soviet  aid 
and  trade  arrangements.  Unilateral  suspen¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  aid  to  Yugoslavia  without 
warning,  and  apparently  as  a  reaction  to 
Yugoslavia's  insistence  on  the  principle  that 
"the  roads  and  conditions  of  Socialist  devel¬ 
opment  are  different  in  different  countries,” 
offers  the  most  dramatic  recent  example  of 
the  strings  attached  to  Soviet  aid  and  trade 
and  the  persistent  Soviet  attempt  to  manipu¬ 
late  those  strings  to  interfere  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  politics  of  another  country.  And,  as  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  newspaper  Borba  stated, 
“they  (the  Soviet  Union)  know  very  well 
that  the  acceptance  of  aid  from  the  United 
States  in  no  way  bound  the  hands  of  Social¬ 
ist  Yugoslavia  in  the  determination  of  her 
foreign  policy”.2  The  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  the  free  world  assistance. 

THE  FREE  WORLD’S  INTEREST 

Insistence  at  the  Accra  Conference  that 
external  assistance  should  not  compromise 
the  independence  of  its  recipients  is  not  only 
consistent  with  free  world  practices;  it  is 
also  central  to  free  world  interest  in  the 
emergence  of  independent  African  States 
with  the  potential  for  developing  their 
economies  in  a  way  and  on  a  scale  compati¬ 
ble  with  democratic  values  and  insitutions. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fundamental,  and  felt, 
need  for  economic  development.  It  is  one 
which  the  free  world  is  perhaps  best 


1  Sayed  Mohamed  Ahmed  Mahgoub,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Sudan,  open¬ 
ing  session,  Accra  conference,  Ghana  Govern¬ 
ment  press  release,  Apr.  15,  1958. 

2  Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  May  30, 

1958. 


equipped  to  help  meet;  one  which  holds  the 
promise  of  helping  to  develop  viable  econ¬ 
omies  to  support  independent,  peaceful,  and 
democratic  states  in  Africa;  one  which  is 
likely  to  ease  and  facilitate  the  precarious 
passage  from  colonial  subsistence  societies 
to  independent  states  with  modern  econo¬ 
mies.  In  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Nkrumah : 

“They  [the  people]  expect  political  equal¬ 
ity  to  bring  economic  equality.  *  *  *  There 
must  be  something  to  show  for  independence. 
And  if  there  is  nothing  to  show,  popular  dis¬ 
content  may  split  the  country  apart. 

“The  leaders  of  the  new  Africa  have  no 
alternative  but  to  look  for  outside  assist¬ 
ance.  *  »  »  We  have  to  modernize.  Either 
we  shall  do  so  with  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  West  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  turn 
elsewhere.  This  is  not  a  warning  or  a  threat, 
but  a  straight  statement  of  political 
reality.”  3 *  • 

The  free  world  should  absorb  this  passage 
out  of  Africa  and  respond  to  it.*  Africa  needs 
both  to  ready  itself  for  the  response  and  to 
help  generate  it. 

To  be  effective,  the  free  world  response  to 
independent  Africa’s  declared  desire  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  its  need  of  external 
resources  to  further  such  development  must 
be  timely,  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  underdeveloped  status  of  the  economies 
of  independent  African  States  and  remaining 
dependent  territories,  and  sensitive  to  the 
changing  political  realities  of  emergent 
Africa. 

In  the  middle-range  future  the  pace  of 
political  change  is  likely  to  quicken  rather 
than  abate.  The  problem  is  to  quicken 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  to  keep  it 
abreast  of,  or,  in  any  event,  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  too  far  behind,  the  demands  of  the 
rapidly  altering  political  scene. 

Orderly,  rational,  accommodation  of  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  African  territo¬ 
ries  and  the  European  metropoles  is  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  factor  in  the  emergence 
not  only  of  politically  independent  African 
States,  but  of  states  economically  viable  as 
well.  Experience  indicates  that,  even  when 
a  peaceful  accommodation  is  achieved,  ex¬ 
isting  institutional  channels  cannot  prevent 
serious  interruption  of  many  of  the  valuable, 
and  mutually  beneficial,  Eurafrican  eco¬ 
nomic  ties.  There  is  a  distinct  danger  of  a 
drying  up  of  public  and  private  capital,  as 
well  as  technical  aid  and  personnel,  from  the 
metropoles.  The  Sudan,  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
and  Guinea,  have  all  experienced  a  discern¬ 
ible  interruption  in  the  flow  of  metropole 
capital;  and,  in  varying  degrees,  along  with 
all  newly  independent  African  States,  they 
have  all  experienced  interruptions  in  the  flow 
of  metropole  technical  assistance  and  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Along  with  curtailment  or  reduction  of 
capital  from  the  metropoles,  territories 
achieving  independence  have  been  deprived 
of  the  explicit  or  implicit  guarantees  of  the 
metropoles  of  their  public  borrowings  from 
the  International  Bank  and  other  public  and 
private  sources.  The  ability,  for  example, 
of  a  former  British  territory  to  borrow  from 
the  International  Bank  and  on  the  London 
market  is  likely  to  be  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  former  territory  with  a  British 
Government  guarantee.  Thus,  somewhat 
ironically,  under  existing  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements,  at  the  very  time  independence 
is  achieved  and  economic  development  be¬ 


3  Kwame  Nkrumah,  “African  Prospect,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  37,  No.  1  (October  1958), 
pp.  51  and  53. 

*  “Africa  has  spoken,  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  respond”  (speech  H.I.H.  Prince 
Sahle-Selassie,  head  of  the  Ethiopian  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  final  session  of  the  Conference 
of  Independent  African  States,  Ghana  Gov¬ 
ernment  press  release,  Apr.  22,  1958). 


comes  a  primary  concern  of  the  indigenous 
authorities,  the  important  capital,  technical 
assistance,  and  personnel  flows  from  the 
metropoles  are  placed  in  Jeopardy,  with  no 
obvious  alternative  arrangements  at  hand. 

M.  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  first  President 
of  the  Mali  Assembly,  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  article  on  the  then  evolving  situation 
in  French  West  Africa,  put  the  case  fQr 
adapting  and  continuing  Franco-African 
economic  ties  in  the  future  in  these  words: 

“The  need  for  European-African  coopera¬ 
tion  derives  from  the  fact  that  an  under¬ 
developed  country  which  has  achieved  nom¬ 
inal  independence  cannot  acquire  real  in¬ 
dependence  if  it  remains  underdeveloped.  It 
must  obtain  external  aid.  The  solution  can 
be  found  in  its  entry  into  a  large  ensemble, 
in  the  form  of  a  confederacy. 

“It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  these 
countries,  once  their  nominal  independence 
is  achieved-,  not  to  separate  them  from  their 
former  mother  countries,  but  to  achieve  new 
ties  based  on  liberty,  equality  and  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

I  say  that  this  is  in  their  interest.  They 
need  technicians  and  capital.  Long  con¬ 
tinued  political  and  economic  relations,  a 
common  language  of  international  character, 
have  created  links  which  it  would  be  cata¬ 
strophic  to  break.  Africa  and  Europe  are 
genuinely  complementary,  in  terms  of  pol¬ 
itics,  economics  and  culture.6 

A  NEW  ORGANIZATION  FOR  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  clearly  a  present  need  for  new  in¬ 
stitutional  arrangements  which  will  make  it 
possible  (a)  to  preserve  the  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  elements  of  existing  flows  of  capital, 
technical  assistance,  and  personnel,  from  the 
metropoles  to  the  territories  and  other  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  economic  relations  between 
Europe  and  Africa;  and  (b)  to  broaden  and 
expand  the  free  world  base  upon  which  the 
former  territories,  and  still  dependent  ter¬ 
ritories,  can  draw  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  and  personnel  to  reflect  the  chang¬ 
ing  political  relations  between  metropoles 
and  territories,  and  to  meet  the  likely  in¬ 
crease  in  absorptive  capacity  of  the  African 
areas  for  external  assistance  as  they  move 
forward  economically. 

A  new  multilateral  approach  by  the  free 
world  is  suggested  to  meet  these  two  major 
requirements.  It  is  proposed  that  there  be 
established  a  flexible  multilateral  organiza¬ 
tion  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  Africa,  which  would  group  the  independ¬ 
ent  African  countries,  Western  European 
countries  (members  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation),  associate 
members  of  O.E.E.C.,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  other  free  world  countries  likely  to 
be  interested  in  African  economic  develop¬ 
ment — e.g.,  India,  Israel,  and  Japan — and, 
in  a  relationship  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
metropoles,  the  dependent  African  terri¬ 
tories. 

WHO  ARE  GUINEA’S  FRIENDS? 

Assitsance  would  be  extended  on  a  bi¬ 
lateral  basis  or  on  a  special  consortium  basis 
within  the  framework  of  a  suggested  multi¬ 
lateral  organization.  Hence,  for  example, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  France  could  extend 
assistance  to  a  dependent  territory  or  a  form¬ 
erly  dependent  territory  directly  or  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  free  world  countries.  The 
United  States  could  combine  capital  assist¬ 
ance,  say,  with  Dutch  technicians  to  provide 
a  complete  aid  package.  West  Germany,  new 
to  the  African  aid  field,  could  extend  its 
participation  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  Overseas  Development  Fkind,  in 
association  with  other  nations,  to  African 
areas  outside  the  scope  of  operations  of  the 


6  "A  Community  of  Free  and  Equal  Peoples 
with  the  Mother  Country”,  Western  World 
(Brussels) ,  No.  18,  October  1958,  pp.  41-42. 
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fund.  Many  other  ad  hoc  groupings  for  pro¬ 
viding  capital  and  technical  aid  would  be 
possible  within  this  flexible  multilateral 
framework.  Since  all  arrangements  would 
be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  directly 
between  participants,  they  would  not  in¬ 
volve  any  loss  of  identity  or  independence  of 
action  by  any  country  or  multinational  in¬ 
stitution  participating  in  the  operations  of 
the  new  organization. 

The  bilateral  operating  pattern  within  a 
flexible  multilateral  structure  should  make  it 
easier  both  for  former  metropoles  to  continue 
assistance  to  former  territories  and  for  the 
former  territories  to  accept  such  assistance. 
It  should  make  it  easier  for  independent 
African  states  to  accept  free  world  assistance 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge, 
no  matter  how  unfounded,  of  seeming  to  ex¬ 
change  one  colonial  overlord  (i.e.,  the  former 
metropole)  for  another  (e.g.,  the  United 
States).  It  should  also  make  it  easier  for 
the  United  States  and  other  non-African 
powers  to  extend  assistance  to  dependent 
territories  without  being  impaled  on  the 
horns  of  the  classic  dilemma  of  appearing 
to  have  to  choose  between  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  still  remaining  colonial  relation¬ 
ships.  These  political  advantages  should  in 
turn  make  it  possible  not  only  to  preserve 
economic  assistance  flows  and  ties  which 
now  exist  to  the  extent  that  they  are  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  but  also  to  adapt,  broaden, 
and  enlarge  these  flows  by  expansion  of  the 
base  to  include  additional  free  world  re¬ 
sources. 

Guinea,  perhaps,  all  too  perfectly,  is  a  case 
illustrating  what  the  absence  of  a  multi¬ 
lateral  organization  of  the  type  envisaged 
may  mean  in  the  absence  of  a  fully  har¬ 
monious  accommodation  between  a  former 
metropole  and  a  territory.  French  aid  has 
stopped;  new  free  world  aid  has  been  slow 
to  fill  the  void.  The  balance  in  Guinea’s  po¬ 
litical  posture  is  most  precarious.  The  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  is  trying  to  tip  the  balance  in  its 
favor.  Tentative  free  world  efforts  appear  to 
be  in  the  offing — late  in  the  day — to  redress 
the  shifting  balance.  It  is  a  fair  speculation 
that,  if  an  organizational  umbrella  of  the 
type  proposed  were  in  existence,  France  and 
Guinea  might  have  worked  out  their  political 
problems  so  that  aid  flows,  in  conjunction 
with  th«6e  of  other  free  world  states,  could 
have  been  maintained  even  if  French  assist¬ 
ance  had  to  be  replaced  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  aid  from  other  free  world  states. 

The  organization  for  aid  to  African  states 
within  a  multilateral  framework  proposed  in 
my  previous  articles,  would,  to  the  extent 
possible,  build  on  existing  institutions  and 
arrangements  and  dovetail  their  interests 
and  operations  in  the  overall  interest  of  pro¬ 
moting  African  economic  development. 
Thus,  OEEC,  CCTA,  CSA,  FAMA,  the 
Overseas  Development  Fund  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  various  bilateral 
arrangements  are  all  regarded  as  special  ar¬ 
rangements  which  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  framework  of  the  loose  multi¬ 
lateral  organization  envisaged.  The  new  or¬ 
ganization  might  be  set  up  as  a  holding 
company  within  which  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individual  countries  could  operate 
as  distinct  but  related  units.  Alternatively 
the  organization  might  be  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  individual  countries,  reflecting  the 
membership  of  the  multinational  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned  above  but  within  a  new 
multilateral  framework  for  the  purpose  of 
African  economic  development. 

In  the  case  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions — as  with  individual  countries — the  pro¬ 
posal  would  not  affect  the  authority  or 
ability  of  a  participant  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  initiative  and  judgment.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  through  liaison  and  exchanges  of  in¬ 
formation,  it  would  enable  the  international 
organizations  on  the  one  hand,  and  individ¬ 
ual  countries  on  the  other,  to  make  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  decisions,  in  the  light  of  all 


of  known  development  aid  needs  and  re¬ 
sources. 

The  proposed  organization  would  review 
development  programs,  assess  capital,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  personnel  needs,  assess 
available  internal  and  external  resources, 
attempt  to  raise  the  required  external  re¬ 
sources,  and  provide  a  multilateral  coordi¬ 
nating  framework  within  which  bilateral  and 
consortium  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
extending  development  assistance.  Thus  the 
new  organization  would  serve  both  to  mobi¬ 
lize  and  to  provide  a  focus  for  the  correlated 
allocation  of  the  available  resources. 

The  organization  would  provide  a  forum 
for  coordinating  the  increasingly  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  as¬ 
sistance  offers  and  opportunities  becoming 
available  to  African  states  and  territories. 
Most  African  states  are  not  in  a  position 
to  sort  out,  evaluate,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  multiplicity  of  assistance  arrangements 
on  the  horizon.  Opportunities  may  be 
missed,  or,  when  taken,  not  related  in  the 
most  effective  manner  to  others.  By  pro¬ 
viding  a  central  forum  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  would  assist  to  pull  together  and 
maximise  the  various  assistance  possibilities. 

As  a  clearinghouse  for  assistance  offers  or 
resources  from  international  organizations 
which  could  have  only  a  cooperating  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  new  organization,  e.g., 
the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Board,  the 
U.N.  specialized  agencies,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  proposed  organization 
would  have  a  valuable  role.  Further,  in  the 
process  of  assessing  and  correlating  free 
world  resources,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to 
take  account  on  a  systematic  basis  of  the 
complementary  resources  available  from 
these  cooperating  international  oragniza- 
tions.  In  addition,  the  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  could  draw  on  the  technical,  economic, 
and.  other  surveys  and  studies  that  the 
newly  established  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  has  projected,  and  in  return  provide 
ECA  with  its  studies  on  development  plan¬ 
ning,  resource  allocation,  and  assistance 
availabilities. 

The  proposed  organization  would  provide 
a  framework  for  regional  projects.  There  are 
many  fields  in  which  regional  undertakings 
would  be  most  worthwhile  in  Africa.  The 
range  includes  malaria  and  locust  control 
and  eradication,  research,  migratory  labor 
problems,  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  networks,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric 
and  regional  development  schemes. 

There  would  be  a  Declaration  of  Principles, 
within  which  the  organization  would  work, 
setting  forth  its  objectives  in  broad  terms: 
i.e.,  inter  alia,  to  promote  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  Africa  without  recourse  to  authori¬ 
tarian  means  and  within  the  framework  of 
free  institutions;  to  encourage  external  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  on  terms  which  would  not 
compromise  the  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  recipients;  to 
encourage  external  private  investment  on 
terms  attractive  to  investors  and  beneficial 
to  the  African  country;  and,  again  without 
compromising  the  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  African  states,  to  encourage 
cross  flows  of  assistance  and  trade  among 
African  states  and  areas;  and  to  encourage 
mutually  beneficial  trade  between  Africa  and 
the  free  world. 

The  Accra  Conference  resolution  on  econ¬ 
omic  development  may  clearly  be  taken  as 
an  invitation  to  friendly  countries  to  provide 
external  assistance  for  African  economic  de¬ 
velopments  on  a  no-strings  basis.  It  is  also 
an  invitation  to  private  investors  to  invest 
on  a  businesslike  and  nonpolitical  basis. 
The  proposal  for  an  Organization  for  African 
Economic  Development  would  not  only  be  an 
effective  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Accra  Conference  but  would  also  demonstrate 
to  the  independent  African  states  the  serious 
and  long-term  character  of  the  free  world’s 
interest  in  their  development  of  viable  econ¬ 
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omies  to  sustain  their  independence.  The 
proposed  organization  would  contribute  to  a 
favorable  climate  for  private  investment.0 
Inclusion  of  the  dependent  territories  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  organization  would  also 
clearly  demonstrate  the  free  world  interest 
in  their  economic  development,  now  as  well 
as  in  the  future  when  they  achieve  a  new 
political  status.* 1 

The  free  world  can  now  take  the  initiative 
and  suggest  to  the  Joint  Economic  Research 
Commission,  established  by  the  Accra  Con¬ 
ference  and  charged  with  the  duty  to  lay 
down  proposals  by  which  independent  Afri¬ 
can  states  can  receive  foreign  capital  and 
employ  foreign  experts,  that  an  organizing 
conference  of  African  states  and  the  free 
world  nations  be  convened  at  an  early  date 
to  bring  into  existence  a  multilateral  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  type  proposed. 

Alternatively,  and  preferably,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  second  Conference  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  African  States,  the  independent 
African  states  can  take  the  initiative  at  the 
Addis  Abba  Conference  and  invite  the 
free  world  nations  envisaged  as  participants 
in  the  multilateral  scheme  to  an  African 
Economic  Development  Conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Joint  Economic  Research  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  early  establishment  of  a 
multinational  institution  along  the  lines 
suggested.  The  very  fact  of  an  African 
initiative  would  provide  a  significant  momen¬ 
tum  to  development  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  would  go  a  long  way  towards  dis¬ 
proving  the  assumption  held  in  some 
quarters  that  the  independent  African  states 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  collaborate  intimately 
on  concrete  steps  for  economic  growth,  as 
distinct  from  pronouncements  on  major 
political  events.  Finally,  an  African  initia¬ 
tive  would  signal  the  free  world — We  are 
ready  to  participate  in  a  regional  develop¬ 
ment  institution  suited  to  our  needs.  We 
note  the  recent  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  for  Latin  America,  and  are  aware 
of  an  offer  of  the  United  States  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  founding  of  an  analagous  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East. 

Either  way,  therefore — free  world  initia¬ 
tive  or  African  initiative — the  need  is  for 
prompt  action  to  prepare  the  way  for  con¬ 
structively  mobilizing  free  world  financial 
and  personnel  resources  which  could  be 
made  available  for  allocation  to  African 
economic  development.  The  proposed  Or¬ 
ganization  for  African  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  would  appear  to  be  one  reasonable  way 
to  achieve  this  goal. 


PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re¬ 
cently  of  American  private  investment 


8  Capital  for  development  is  in  demand  all 
over  the  world.  West  Africa  needs  it  as  much 
as  anywhere  but  foreign  capital  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  need  to  thrust  itself  upon  this  area. 
Other  parts  of  the  world  offer  glittering 
prospects  and  West  Africa  will  only  get 
foreign  capital  if  it  sets  out  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  international  investment. 
Walter  Birmingham,  “The  Economic  Basis  of 
Parliamentary  Government  in  British  West 
Africa.”  What  are  the  Problems  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  in  West  Africa?  The 
Hansard  Society  for  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment,  London,  1958,  p.  34. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.  in  a 
special  interview  Mr.  Tom  Mboya  is  reported 
to  have  expressed  the  view  that  “The  time 
may  be  at  hand  for  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  similar  to  the  Colombo  Plan  to 
guide  the  economic  development  of  equator¬ 
ial  Africa.”  Economic  World  (Washington, 
D.C.),  vol.  1,  No.  5  (June  1959),  p.  2. 
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abroad.  Last  year  I  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  investigation  of 
the  consequences  of  such  investment 
particularly  to  American  workers.  Ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  on  which 

I  serve  on  this  resolution.  Currently  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  is  further  investigating  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  too  little 
is  now  known  about  the  present  basic 
Federal  legsilation  on  American  private 
investment  abroad.  Fortunately,  Arnold 
Rivkin  has  recently  written  an  excellent 
analysis  of  investment  guarantees  and 
private  investment  for  the  Federal  Bar 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Investment  Guaranties  and  Private 
Investment 
(By  Arnold  Rivkin) 

Some  11  years  ago  an  obscure  afid  little- 
understood  provision  was  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  historic  Marshall  Plan.1  Now, 

II  years  later,  the  provision  creating  the  In¬ 
vestment  Guaranty  Program,  although  no 
longer  obscure,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  understood.  The  program  has  recently 
been  called  “the  main  instrument  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  foreign  economic  development.” 2 * 
However,  it  has  also  been  said:  “But  if  it  is 
to  be  a  real  shield  for  forward  movement 
[by  U.S.  business  abroad],  the  program  needs 
a  greater  awareness  of  its  functions  by  both 
U.S.  businessmen  and  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.”  •  One  might  appropriately  add  "and 
also  by  lawyers.”  * 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine 
the  investment  guaranty  program  and  to 
assess  its  value  in  facilitating  the  flow  of 
U.S.  private  investments  abroad. 


1  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  sec. 
111(b)  (3),  62  Stat.  144. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  State.  [January- 
June  1958]  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  64  ( 1959 ) . 

8  Time  magazine,  July  28,  1958,  p.  60. 

4  See,  e.g.,  Note,  United  States  Agencies  and 

International  Organizations  Which  Foster 

Private  American  Investment  Abroad,  71 

Harv.  L.  Rev.  1102  (1958),  where  the  curious 

assertion  is  made  that  “although  it  is  doubt¬ 

ful  that  the  guaranty  program  has  stimu¬ 

lated  very  much  investment  which  would  not 

have  gone  abroad  without  guaranty  protec¬ 

tion,  in  some  cases  ICA  may  offer  the  protec¬ 

tion  necessary  to  convince  an  American 

investor  to  undertake  with  his  own  funds  an 

overseas  venture  which  is  too  speculative  for 

any  of  the  public  financing  institutions  to 

handle.”  Id.  at  1121.  One  can  only  ask 
what  greater  test  could  be  applied  than 

inducing  an  investor  to  use  his  own 
funds  as  venture  capital  where  the  risk 

is  too  much  for  even  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  which  was  created  “to 
provide  venture  capital  to  private  investors 
without  government  guaranties  of  repay¬ 
ment.”  If  the  investment  guaranty  program 
may  do  this,  what  other  rationale  does  it  re¬ 
quire?  As  for  the  doubts  about  stimulating 
“very  much  investment,”  the  statute  quite 
sensibly  requires  only  that  the  guaranty  “en¬ 
courage  and  facilitate  participation  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise”  in  overseas  Investment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Program  is 
meeting  the  statutory  test,  and  that  in  so 
doing  it  is  encouraging  the  flow  of  U.S.  in¬ 
vestment  abroad. 


I.  PURPOSE  OP  THE  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  has  evolved  in  the  context  of  the 
changing  objectives  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
programs  of  which  it  has  from  its  inception 
been  a  part. 

Originally  the  limited  purpose  of  the  guar¬ 
anty  program  was  "primarily  to  encourage  a 
movement  of  private  capital  to  supplement 
or  replace  public  funds  in  the  program  of 
European  recovery.” 8  Now  the  program  Is 
viewed  "as  an  important  means  to  further 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  development  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  through  private  capital  and  private 
institutions.”  4 * * 

The  expansion  in  purpose  has  paralleled 
the  expansion  in  scope  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program.  The  1948  Marshall  Plan,  officially 
referred  to  as  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  included  15  European  countries 
stretching  from  Iceland  to  Turkey,  the  3 
allied  zones  of  occupation  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  joint  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Zone  in  Trieste.  These  also  com¬ 
prised  the  areas  eligible  for  coverage  by  the 
Investment  Guaranty  Program.  In  1951  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  was  replaced  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 7  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  U.S.  aid  to  countries  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
Latin  America  in  addition  to  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Accordingly,  the  investment  guaran¬ 
ties  area  expanded  to  permit  coverage  in 
"any  area  in  which  assistance  is  au  ;horized 
by  this  act.” 

In  1953  the  geographic  coverage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  further  extended  to  include  “any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program.”  8 
There  was  a  twofold  motivation  for  this 
change.  First,  the  word  “area”  in  the  1951 
act  was  interpreted  restrictively  to  mean 
country  although  a  reasonable  case  could  be 
made  for  a  more  liberal  construction.  Sec¬ 
ond,  if  “area”  was  consistently  construed  to 
mean  country,  then  Marshall  Plan  countries 
which  had  by  this  point  achieved  recovery 
would  no  longer  be  “authorized”  to  receive 
assistance  and  would  no  longer  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Progra  malthough  they  might  still  desire  and 
need  a  flow  of  U.S.  private  dollar  investment. 
Thus  development  of  an  unrestricted  geo¬ 
graphic  area  for  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  although  they  might  still  desire  and 
the  foreign  aid  program  from  a  regional  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  global  instrument  of  U.S.  policy 
available  wherever  it  served  U.S.  national 
interests. 

II.  DOMESTIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Types  of  risks 

Initially  the  sole  type  of  guaranty  which 
could  be  issued  was  against  the  risk  of  in¬ 
convertibility  into  dollars  of  local  currency 
deriving  from  an  approved  investment.  This 
type  of  guaranty  has  become  known  as  a 
convertibility  guarantee. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950 
authorized  issuance  of  guaranties  against  an¬ 
other  risk — of  loss,  in  whole  or  part,  of  an 
approved  investment  “by  reason  of  expro¬ 
priation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  participating  country.”  9  This 
provision  in  turn  was  amended  by  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  which  substituted 


6  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  84th 
Cong.  2d  sess.,  Memorandum  on  Investment 
and  Informational  Media  Guaranties  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  4  (committee  print, 
1956). 

°Ibid.  See  also  hearings  on  H.R.  10082 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
84th  Cong.  2d  sess.  680  (1956). 

2  Sec.  520,  65  Stat.  384. 

•Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  sec.  706(c), 
amending  65  Stat.  384  (1951). 

9  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  sec.  Ill 
(b)  (3)  (v)  (2),  added  by  64  Stat.  199  (1950). 


“government  of  a  foreign  nation”  for  “gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  participating  country.” 10  This 
seemingly  minor  change  considerably  broad¬ 
ened  the  coverage  to  include  protection 
against  expropriation  by  the  government  of 
an  invading  or  occuyying  nation,  i.e.,  protec¬ 
tion  against  one  possible  source  of  loss  as  a 
result  of  war.  This  second  type  of  guaranty 
has  become  known  as  an  expropriation 
guarantee. 

A  third  type  of  risk  for  covered  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956,  which  provided 
for  issuance  of  guaranties  against  full  or 
partial  loss  “by  reason  of  war.” 11  The  House 
of  Representatives  made  several  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  prior  to  1956  to  expand  the  guaranty 
coverage  to  Include  losses  “by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  insurrection;  ”  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  actually  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1956 12 *  included  this  broad 
coverage.  The  Senate,  however,  omitted 
from  its  version  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
for  1956  any  amendment  with  respect  to 
broadening  guaranty  coverage.  In  confer¬ 
ence  the  two  Houses  adjusted  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  the  compromise  amendment 
agreed  upon  and  subsequently  enacted  into 
law  confined  coverage  to  losses  “by  reason 
of  war.” 18  In  light  of  this  legislative  history, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Investment  Guaranty  Pro¬ 
gram,  in  preparing  rules  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  legislation,  exclude  from  cover¬ 
age  of  the  new  guaranty  losses  arising  from 
acts  of  violence  of  an  essentially  Internal 
nature,  l.e.,  revolution,  insurrection,  rebel¬ 
lion,  civil  war,  and  civil  strife.14 * * 

At  the  time  this  article  is  being  written 
the  executive  branch  has  proposed  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  be 
amended,  inter  alia,  by  expanding  what  has 
become  known  as  the  war  risk  guaranty  to 
include  losses  “by  reason  of  revolution,  in¬ 
surrection  or  civil  strife  arising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  war,  revolution  or  Insurrection.”  18 
The  outlook  is  for  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress. 

B.  Types  of  investments  eligible  for  guar¬ 
anties 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
omitted  any  definition  of  investment.  In 
1949  this  deficiency  was  remedied.  .Invest¬ 
ment  was  defined  to  include  capital  goods 
and  related  services.19  The  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1950  expanded  the  definition 
of  "investment”  to  include,  in  addition  to 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  the  “partici¬ 
pation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits”  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  investment  of  "patents, 
processes  or  techniques.” 17  This  enlarged 
definition  has  remained  constant  since  1950. 
It  appears  in  this  form  in  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954.18 

The  foregoing  types  of  investment  to  be 
eligible  must  be  new  investments.  Invest¬ 
ments  or  firm  commitments  to  invest  made 


19  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  sec.  413(b) 
(4)  (B)  (ii) ,  68  Stat.  847,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C. 
sec.  1933  (b)  (4)  (B)  (ii)  (Supp.  V.  1958) .  This 
statutory  change  was  anticipated  in  practice 
in  several  early  contracts  which  incorporated 
in  the  definition  of  "government  of  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country”  the  concept  of  “succes¬ 
sor  governments.” 

n  Add  by  sec.  8(k)  (3),  70  Stat.  (1956). 

12  H.  Rept.  No.  2213,  84th  Cong.  2d  sess. 
67  (1956). 

13  Conference  report  on  H.R.  11356,  H.  Rept. 
No.  2643,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  5  (1956). 

14  Add  by  §  8(k)  (3) ,  70  Stat.  558  (1956). 

15  S.  1451,  Mar.  18,  1959,  §  204(1)  (1).  [Ed. 
Note:  This  expansion  was  not  enacted  into 
law;  in  fact,  the  Aiken  Amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  limits  the  use  of  guaranty  au¬ 
thority  in  the  future  to  investment  in  under¬ 
developed  areas.] 

19  Added  by  §  6(b)(5),  63  Stat.  61  (1949). 

17  Added  by  §  103(b),  64  Stat.  198  (1950). 

18  §  413(b)  (4)  (H)  (ii),  22  U.S.C.  §  1933  (b) 
(4)  (H)  (ii)  (Supp.  V,  1958). 
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prior  to  application  to  ICA  for  an  investment 
guaranty  would  fall  into  the  category  of  pre¬ 
existing  investment  and  would  not  be  eligible 
for  guaranty  coverage.  However,  an  investor 
contemplating  an  investment  may  preserve 
his  “right”  to  obtain  an  investment  guar¬ 
anty  by  requesting  a  “waiver  letter”  from 
ICA.19  In  addition,  issuance  of  guaranties  to 
investors  in  existing  enterprises  were  au¬ 
thorized  in  1949  if  the  investments  would 
result  in  "expansion,  modernization  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  existing  enterprises.” 20 

An  investment,  to  be  eligible  for  guaranty 
coverage,  must  be  of  a  capital  nature  and 
not  a  current  business  transaction.21  The 
distinction  has  caused  some  difficulties  of  ap¬ 
plication.  In  order  to  provide  a  working 
rule,  the  1952  Investment  Guaranty  Manual 22 
provided  that  “Guaranties  are  designed  to 
encourage  medium-  or  long-term  investment 
in  the  usual  business  or  financial  sense  of 
the  word,  and  are  limited  to  investments 
made  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
have  a  life  of  at  least  5  years;  however,  in 
the  case  of  loans,  the  MSA  will  consider 
guaranty  of  investments  with  a  duration  of 
3  years.”  The  time  periods  set  out  in  the 
1952  Manual,  slightly  modified,  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect  by  the  1954  Investment  In¬ 
surance  Manual.29  The  current  Investment 
Guranty  Handbook  restates  essentially  the 
same  time  rules.24 

Investment  guaranty  contracts  do  not 
stipulate  a  minimum  time  period  for  the 
insured  investment.  Initially  withdrawal  of 
investments  in  less  than  the  minimum  time 
periods  was  discouraged  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  local  currency  that  could  be  con¬ 
verted  annually  under  a  convertibility 
guaranty  contract  during  the  first  5  years 
of  the  guaranty.25  At  present  the  practice  is 
to  screen  out  investments  which  on  their 
face  do  not  comply  with  the  rule  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  5-year  duration  for  equity  investments 
and  royalty  agreements  and  a  minimum  3- 
year  duration  for  loan  investments;  investors 
may  repatriate  capital  and  dividends  or  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  up  to  the  face  amount  of 
the  guaranty  without  any  annual  limita¬ 
tions  except  that  during  the  first  3  years 
of  equity  investments  convertibility  is 
limited  to  100  percent  of  the  net  investment. 

C.  Amounts  of  coverage  available 

The  maximum  coverage  available  in  1948 
was  limited  to  a  guaranty  of  conversion  of 
local  currency  arising  from  an  approved  in¬ 
vestment  as  income  or  return  of  capital  in 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  actual  dollar 
investment  of  the  investor  in  the  project.29 
This  was  changed  by  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  which  provided  that  guar¬ 
anties  could  be  issued  in  an  amount  “not 
[to]  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested 
in  the  project  *  *  *  plus  actual  earnings  or 
profits  of  said  project  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
vided  by  such  guaranty.”21  This  revised 
ceiling  continues  in  effect. 


19  ICA,  Investment  Guaranty  Handbook 
11-12  (1957). 

20 Added  by  §  6(b)(1),  63  Stat.  51. 

21 ECA,  Office  of  Information,  Brochure  on 
Guaranties  Covering  Investments  in  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commercial  Projects  Under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  as 
amended  4  (1949). 

22  MSA,  Investment  Guaranty  Manual  5 
(1952). 

23  FOA,  Investment  Insurance  Manual  5 
(1954). 

“  ICA,  Investment  Guaranty  Handbook  6 
(1957) . 

“ECA,  note  21  above,  at  pp.  2-3  (1949). 

“Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  sec 
111(b)  (3)  (1),  62  Stat.  145. 

21  63  Stat.  51  (1949) . 


Wltiin  this  general  ceiling  the  general 
practice  with  respect  to  convertibility  gaur- 
anties  is  that  for  equity  investments  the 
maximum  amount  of  protection  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  200  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
investment;  for  loan  investments  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  protection  may  not  exceed 
the  principal  plus  the  total  interest  “at  a 
rate  considered  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
prevailing  rates-for  comparable  loans  in  the 
foreign  country;”28  and  for  royalty  agree¬ 
ments  the  maximum  amount  of  protection 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  royalty  payments 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  during  the 
period  of  the  guaranty  contracts. 

The  general  practice  with  respect  to  ex¬ 
propriation  guaranty  is  that  for  equity  in¬ 
vestments  the  maximum  amount  of  protec¬ 
tion  may  not  exceed  the  sum  originally 
invested  plus  future  earnings  which  the  in¬ 
vestor  expects  to  retain  in  the  foreign  en¬ 
terprise;  29  for  loan  investment  the  maximum 
coverage  available  is  the  amount  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plus  the  total  interest;  and  for  royalty 
agreements  the  maximum  coverage  is  the 
amount  established  in  the  agreement  for 
fixed  or  minimum  payments  irrespective  of 
any  scale  which  may  be  included  in  the 
agreement  for  establishing  additional  royalty 
payments. 

War  risk  guaranty  coverage  extends  only 
to  the  investor's  ownership  in  the  physical 
property  of  the  foreign  enterprise  and  not  to 
consequential  damages.30  The  maximum 
coverage  obtainable  may  not  exceed  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  investor’s  ownership 
in  the  physical  property.  The  investor  thus 
becomes  a  co-insurer  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
10  percent. 

D.  Fees 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  au¬ 
thorized  a  maximum  fee  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  each  convertibility  guaranty.31 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  which 
added  expropriation  guaranties,  also  author¬ 
ized  a  maximum  fee  of  4  percent  of  the 
amount  of  each  expropriation  guaranty.32 
The  two  ceilings  on  fees  continue  in  exist¬ 
ence,  with  the  4  percent,  limit  also  applicable 
to  war  risk  guaranties.  The  fee  established 
for  each  guaranty,  irrespective  of  type  is 
one-half  of  1  percent  yer  pear  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  guaranty  contract. 

III.  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

During  the  first  years  of  the  program  in¬ 
tergovernmental  agreements  were  confined 
to  Marshall  plan  countries,  and  a  provision 
instituting  the  investment  guaranty  program 
was  normally  part  of  the  overall  ECA  bi¬ 
lateral  aid  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  country.  These 
agreements  were  uniformly  confined  to  the 
issuance  of  convertibility  guaranties.  With 
the  addition  of  expropriation  guaranties  in 
1950,  these  agreements  were  subsequently 
amended  in  all  cases  except  the  United 
Kingdc'fn  to  cover  expropriation  guaranties 
as  well  as  convertibility  guaranties.  In  1952 
the  first  non-Marshall  plan  countries  en¬ 
tered  the  program — Taiwan,  Israel,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  1953  Haiti,  the 
first  Latin  American  country,  entered.  In 
1955,  10  new  countries,  the  largest  number 
in  any  one  year,  joined  the  program.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  42  countries  partici¬ 
pating;  of  the  11  Latin  American  countries, 
Colombia  and  Peru  have  confined  their 
aprticipation  to  convertibility  guaranties. 

With  respect  to  expropriation  guaranties 
the  intergovernmental  investment  guarantee 
program  agreement  provides  for  compulsory 


28  ICA,  Investment  Guaranty  Handbook  15 
(1957). 

29  Id.  at  20. 

90  Id.  at  24. 

31  62  Stat.  145. 

32  64  Stat.  198. 


international  arbitration  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  the 
participating  country  are  unable  to  agree  on 
a  settlement  of  a  claim  to  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  been  sub¬ 
rogated.  The  Calvo  Doctrine,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  the  supremacy  of  domestic  law  over 
international  law,  has  been  cited  at  various 
times  by  Latin  American  countries  as  the 
basis  of  their  objection  to  the  compulsory 
arbitration  provision. 

Other  countries  have  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  raised  other  questions  relating  to  sub¬ 
rogation  of  the  United  States  to  all  rights, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  expropriated  party 
under  an  expropriation  guaranty  contract. 
One  country  raised  the  theoretical  possibili¬ 
ty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
taking  title  to  real  estate,  which  is  apparent¬ 
ly,  except  for  grants  of  embassy  property, 
unconstitutional  in  that  country.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  subrogated  to  the  claim  or  cause  of 
action  of  the  party  whose  property  was  ex¬ 
propriated,  since  title  would  have  already 
passed  to  the  expropriating  government  as 
a  result  of  the  act  of  expropriation.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  expropriating  govern¬ 
ment  has  it  wholly  within  its  own  power  to 
prevent  title  passing  to  the  United  States, 
this  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial. 

The  large  majority  of  oversea  territories 
of  the  four  metropolitan  European  countries 
with  oversea  dependencies,  namely,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  have  acceded  to  the  ECA  bilateral 
agreements  and  therefore  are  also  included . 
in  the  investment  guaranty  program. 

Currently,  the  typical  intergovernmental 
agreement33  covering  all  three  guaranties: 
convertibility,  expropriation,  and  war  risk 
guaranties  provides  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  obtain  approval  of 
investment  projects  by  the  participating 
country;  that  recognition  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  participating  country  to  the  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "of 
any  right,  title  or  interest”  and  the  sub¬ 
rogation  of  the  United  States  “to  any  claim 
or  cause  of  action”  of  a  guaranty  holder  re¬ 
ceiving  payment  under  a  guaranty;  that 
treatment  shall  be  accorded  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  country  to  local  currency  received  by 
the  United  States  as  the  result  of  making 
payments  under  guaranty  contracts  “not 
less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  private 
funds  arising  from  transactions  covered  by 
such  guaranties;”  that  any  claim  to  which 
the  United  States  is  subrogated  shall  be  the 
subject  of  direct  negotiation  between  the 
two  governments  and  if  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  within  a  “reasonable  period”  the 
claim  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  a 
sole  arbitrator;  and  that  recognition  shall 
be  accorded  by  the  participating  country  to 
any  “right”  of  indemnification  transferred 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
a  guaranty  holder  receiving  payments  under 
a  war  risk  guaranty. 

IV.  SOME  AREAS  OF  CONCERN 

A.  Convertibility  guaranties 
A  survey  of  outstanding  convertibility 
guaranties  indicates  that  the  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  eligibility  of  local  currency  for 
convertibility  has  been  one  of  the  more  trou¬ 
blesome.  The  convertibility  guaranty  con¬ 
tract  is  in  essence  insurance  that  a  means, 
available  at  the  time  the  investment  is  made, 
for  converting  foreign  currency  receipts  into 
dollars  will  remain  available.81  The  problem 


33  See  eg.,  Agreement  With  The  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Nov.  5,  1957,  T.I.A.S.  No.  3932. 

31  “The  convertibility  insurance  contract  is 
in  essence  insurance  that  a  means,  available 
at  the  time  the  investment  is  made,  for  con¬ 
verting  foreign  currency  receipts  into  dollars 
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has  been  one  of  placing  the  burden  of  as¬ 
certaining  what  existing  channels  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  date  the  contract  is  executed  and 
the  attendant  risk  of  not  discovering  all  ex¬ 
change  regulations  and  practices  that  might 
affect  eligibility  for  conversion.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  guaranty  contract  placed  this 
burden  on  the  Government.  The  United 
States  had  to  determine  what  limitations 
existed  and  had  to  incorporate  those  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  contract.  The  pendulum  then 
swung  completely  to  place  this  burden  on  the 
investor.  A  proviso  was  included  in  the  eli¬ 
gibility  for  transfer  article 33  which  met 
with  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  investors 
who  contended  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  its  oversea  missions 
was  in  a  much  better  position  than  private 
investors  to  search  out  exchange  restrictions. 
At  the  present  time  the  pendulum  has  swung 
back  and  the  Government  assumes  the  risk 
of  knowing  and  incorporating  into  the 
guaranty  contract  whatever  limitations  are' 
current  at  the  time  the  guaranty  is  issued. 

B.  Expropriation _ guaranties 

Definition  of  what  constitutes  an  expro- 
priatory  action  has  been  one  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  involved  in  writing  expro¬ 
priation  guaranties.  The  standard  defini¬ 
tion  which  appears  in  the  ICA  specimen 
contract  for  equity  investments  provides: 

The  term  “expropriatory  action”  means 
any  action  which  is  taken,  authorized,  rati¬ 
fied  or  condoned  by  the  government  of  the 
project  country  during  the  guaranty  period, 
with  or  without  compensation  therefore, 
and  which  fof  a  period  of  one  year  pre¬ 
vents: 

1.  the  foreign  enterprise  from  exercising 
substantial  control  over  the  use  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  its  property;  or 

2.  the  Investor  from  effectively  exercising 
its  right  of  participation  in  the  control  of 
the  foreign  enterprise  acquiring  as  a  result 
of  the  investment;  or 

3.  the  Investor  from  diposing  of  its  cap¬ 
ital  stock  in  the  foreign  enterprise  or  any 
rights  accruing  therefrom:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  if  such  action  is  essentially  regu¬ 
latory  or  revenue  producing  in  nature,  it 
shall  not  be  included  within  the  meaning 
of  this  paragraph  unless  Eximbank  de¬ 
termines  that  it  is  taken  with  the  primary 
object  of  divesting  any  or  all  of  the  then 
existing  owners  from  their  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  in  the  foreign  enter¬ 
prise  *  *  *  30 

From  time  to  time  ICA  has  been  willing 
in  the  context  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  specific  investments  to  consider  revision 
of  the  quoted  proviso  above  dealing  with 
governmental  actions  which  are  “essentially 
regulatory  or  revenue  producing  in  na¬ 
ture.”  In  a  few  special  cases  ICA  has 
been  willing  to  expand  the  test  in  the  pro¬ 
viso  by  adding  after  the  words  “primary 
object,”  the  words  “or  has  the  primary 
effect.”  Thus  expropriation  under  such  an 
amended  provision  can  occur  irrespective  of 
the.  intent  of  a  governmental  revenue  or 
regulatory  measure  if  the  primary  effect  is 
divestiture. 

Definition  of  expropriatory  actions  in  con¬ 
tracts  covering  loan  investment  has  proven 
even  more  difficult  than  in  contracts  cover¬ 
ing  equity  investments. ,  In  addition  to 


will  remain  available.  As  in  all  insurance, 
the  liability  of  the  insurer  is  contingent. 
Thus,  the  FOA  will  not  insure  convertibility 
in  the  face  of  exchange  regulations  and  prac¬ 
tices  under  which  it  would  be  clear  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  issued  that  conver¬ 
sion  could  be  effected  only  through  the 
guaranty.”  FOA,  Investment  Insurance 
Manual  H  (1954) . 

35 ICA  Specimen  Convertibility  (Equity) 
Contract,  1957. 

36  ICA  Specimen  Expropriation  (Equity) 
Contract,  1958. 


establishing  the  elements  of  the  action 
which  constitute  expropriation,  in  the  loan 
investment  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  intent  of  the  expropri¬ 
ating  government,  i.e.,  that  the  expropria¬ 
tory  government  acted  “with  the  primary 
purpose  of  divesting  any  of  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  or  creditors  of  their  interest  in  the 
foreign  enterprise.”  The  additional  element 
in  the  definition  of  expropriatory  action  in 
loan  investments  over  these  included  in  the 
definition  inequity  investments  reflects  the 
difference  in  the  type  of  investment.  The 
loan  investment  looks  primarily  toward  re¬ 
payment  of  principal  and  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  whereas  the  equity  investment  looks 
toward  dividends  and  appreciation  of  value 
of  shares  which  turn  frequently  on  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  of  the  enterprise.37 

C.  War  Risk  Guarantees 

No  war  risk  guarantees  have  yet  been 
written.  The  areas  of  potential  difficulty 
here,  as  with  the  other  guarantees,  are  in 
definition  of  the  crucial  act  which  triggers 
the  guarantee  into  operation.  The  exclusion 
of  revolution  and  insurrection,  a  difficulty 
likely  to  be  removed,  as  already  noted,  by 
amendment  to  the  legislation,  now  calls  for 
drawing  troublesome  distinctions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  exclude 
“civil  war,”  which  technically  could  have 
been  included  within  the  term  “war,”  as  an 
advanced  stage  of  revolution,  i.e.,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  create  a  scale 
which  would  register  when  a  revolution 
which  becomes  drawn  out  is  transformed  into 
a  civil  war. 

The  exclusion  of  “consequential  dam¬ 
age"  38  is  also  likely  to  raise  nice  questions. 
Nevertheless  the  objective  sought  is  reason¬ 
ably  clear — to  cover  direct  damage  to  physi¬ 
cal  assets  but  to  exclude  from  coverage  in¬ 
direct  damage  or  loss  which,  although  it  may 
be  within  the  chain  of  causation,  would  be 
at  least  once  removed  from  the  initial  im¬ 
pact  of  the  act  of  violence.  The  alterna¬ 
tive — including  any  or  all  damages  or  losses 
which  might  eventuate — would  be  no  less 
troublesome  in  practice  and  would  probably 
necessitate  charging  prohibitive  fees. 

V.  ASSESSMENT 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  with  precision  the 
achievements  of  a  program  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  designed  to  interact  with  many 
other  factors  to  help  bring  about  an  environ¬ 
ment  conducive  to  private  U.S.  investment 
in  less  developed  areas  of  the  world.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  record  of  the  program’s  opera¬ 
tions  39  suggests  that  increasingly,  private 


37  A  recent  commentator,  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  this  distinction  between  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  expropriatory  actions  in  equity  and 
loan  investment  situations  was  not  “war¬ 
ranted”  and  that  the  rule  should  be  the 
“material  fact”  of  default  at  the  end  of  the 
one  year  “waiting  period”  stipulated  in  the 
guaranty  contracts.  See  Tidd.  The  Invest¬ 
ment  Guaranty  Program  and  the  Problem  of 
Expropriation,  26  Geo,  Wash.  L.  Rev.  710,  721 
(1958).  Traditionally,  however,  in  interna¬ 
tional  law  a  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  the  rights  of  shareholders  and 
bondholders. 

38  ICA,  Investment  Guarantee  Handbook  23 
(1957). 

36  Investment  guarantees  issued  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  April  1948 
through  Mar.  31,  1959,  have  a  total  face 
value  of  $413,505,621,  or  which  $225,272,539 
is  acocunted  for  by  convertibility  guarantees 
and  $188,233,082  by  expropriation  guarantees. 
The  actual  face  value  of  guarantees  outstand¬ 
ing  as  of  Mar.  31,  1959,  is  approximately 
$336  million.  ICA,  Investment  Guarantees 
Division,  Quarterly  Report  of  Investment 
Guarantees  issued  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1948  through  Mar.  31,  1959,  p. 
6.  As  of  Feb.  28,  1959,  the  program 

earned  $3,686,804.71  in  fees  and  made  no 


U.S.  investors  are  finding  the  program  useful 
and  are  willing  to  pay  considerable  sums  to 
obtain  the  protection  afforded  by  the  guar¬ 
antee  contracts. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  an  increasing 
number  of  countries  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  finding  the  program  of 
interest  and  are  becoming  participants. 
What  was  primarily,  and  in  terms  of  volume 
and  value  of  contracts  still  is,  a  program  for 
advanced  economies  in  Europe  is  under¬ 
going  a  transformation.  The  number  of 
non -European  countries  participating  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  number  of  contracts  being  writ¬ 
ten  for  areas  of  the  world  other  than  Europe, 
although  comparatively  small,  is  increasing. 

Aside  from  the  number  and  dollar  value 
of  guaranty  contracts  issued,  there  are  other 
measures  of  the  program’s  effectiveness.  In 
a  recent  study  of  foreign  aid  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  observes 
that: 

“Apparently  the  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  has  done  much  to  impress  partici¬ 
pating  nations  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  recognizing  the  international  morality  of 
contracts.  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of 
agreements  has  had  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
investment  climate.  Applications  for  insur¬ 
ance  are  not  only  on  the  rise,  but  also  com¬ 
ing  in  for  underdeveloped  countries  once 
considered  too  unstable  and  risky.”  40 

A  staff  memorandum  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  41  attributes  several 
additional  accomplishments  to  the  program. 
First,  “the  availability  of  guaranties  has  en¬ 
couraged  some  investors  to  explore  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  to  make  investments 
without  actually  obtaining  guaranty  con¬ 
tracts.”  Second,  “the  program  furnishes  a 
convenient  way  for  countries  to  demonstrate 
their  desire  to  attract  U.S.  capital,  and  their 
willingness  to  take  the  steps  reasonably  open 
to  them  for  that  purpose.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  there  should  be  mentioned  the  com¬ 
pletion  with  26  countries  of  agreements  pro¬ 
viding  for  compulsory  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  claims  which  may  arise  in  event  of 
expropriation.”  And  third,  “the  program  is 
concrete  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  element  in  its  foreign  policy, 
to  encourage  and  assist  private  capital  to  go 
abroad.” 

The  investment  guarantee  program  has 
also  served  as  a  precedent  for  a  number  of 
additional  guarantee  proposals  currently 
under  consideration  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  separate  but  not  unrelated  studies  in  the 
executive  branch.42  The  experience  of  the 
program  has  provided  a  wealth  of  insights 
into  the  potential  of  guarantee  programs  as 
instruments  to  augment  the  flow  of  private 
U.S.  capital  to  the  economically  backward 
areas  of  the  world.  The  shortcomings  as 
well  as  strengths  of  guarantee  devices  have 
been  pointed  up  by  the  once  active  private 
investment  guarantee  program  in  being. 

If  the  investment  guarantee  program  is 
viewed  as  a  specialized  tool  for  facilitating 
the  flow  of  U.S.  investment  to  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world,  it  must  be  judged  a  use¬ 
ful  device.  It  is  submitted  this  is  the  test 
to  apply  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 


payments  under  guarantee  contracts.  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Statement 
of  Loans,  Authorized  Credits  and  Guarantees 
(Feb.  28,  1959),  p.  2. 

40  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Spotlight  on  Foreign  Aid  21-22. 

41  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  84th 
Cong.  2d  sess.,  Memorandum  on  Investment 
and  Infoi*mation  Media  Guaranties  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  (committee  print, 
1956). 

42  See,  e.g.,  Straus,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Free 
World  Economic  Growth  (1959),  and  Rivkin 
and  others,  ICA,  Loan  Repayment  Guar¬ 
antees  (1959) . 
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view  the  program  from  any  other  vantage 
point  or  as  a  general  purpose  Instrument. 
It  is  likely  to  be  effective  in  particular  con¬ 
texts  If  used  selectively.  If  it  could  grow 
to  the  proportion  of  assisting  $200  million  to 
$250  million  annually  to  go  abroad  to  the 
underdeveloped  economies  of  the  world,  the 
program  would  be  facilitating  a  significant 
contribution  of  resources  to  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 


THE  CUBAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
COMMUNISM 

Mi’.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  by  nature  prone  to 
sympathize  with  revolutionists  who  pro¬ 
claim  that  they  want  to  free  their  peo¬ 
ple  either  from  a  colonial  power  abroad 
or  from  a  dictator  at  home. 

It  is  natural  for  Americans  to  think 
there  is  something  similar  about  such 
modern  revolutionists  and  the  leaders  of 
our  own  American  Revolutionary  War. 

Castro  of  Cuba  is  a  case  in  point. 
When  Castro  was  struggling  for  power, 
many  Americans  were  sympathetic.  It 
seemed  to  many  that  Castro  and  his 
lieutenants  were  underdogs  fighting  to 
bring  more  freedom  and  more  democracy 
to  the  Cuban  people. 

But  as  more  and  more  is  learned  and 
published  about  Castro  and  his  cohorts, 
the  American  people  are  being  forced  to 
realize  what  some  of  us  warned  was  true, 
that  Castro  and  his  gang,  instead  of 
■wanting  to  bring  freedom  to  the  Cuban 
people,  want  to  impose  communism  upon 
them. 

I  am  aware  of  the  statements  that  Cas¬ 
tro  himself  is  not  a  Communist — that 
the  Communists  are  using  him.  But 
Castro  is  certainly  acting  like  a  Commu¬ 
nist  and  is  establishing  or  allowing  the 
establishment  of  a  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  to  warn  the  American 
people  that  Cuba  has  become  a  hotbed 
of  communism — only  90  miles  away  from 
our  mainland. 

If  there  are  still  those  who  doubt  this 
statement,  I  invite  them  to  read  an  in¬ 
formative  article  in  the  February  8  edi¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Let  me  just  read  the  headlines  from 
this  article,  after  which  I  shall  ask  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  whole  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  main  headline  reads:  “Commu¬ 
nist  Rule  90  Miles  Away— What  Castro 
Is  Doing  to  Cuba.” 

Then  the  following  appears: 

The  Red  pattern  in  Castro’s  Cuba  is 
clearer  than  ever  before.  At  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  decision  is  to  keep  hands  off,  a 
Communist  state  is  being  shaped  at  a 
6tepped-up  peace.  Communists  and  ardent 
fellow  travelers  are  in  charge  of  labor, 
education,  secret  police,  armed  forces,  prac¬ 
tically  everything.  Tested  methods  for  a 
takeover  are  being  applied.  Reds’  aim:  Fi¬ 
nance  the  venture  by  seizing  U.S.-owned  as¬ 
sets,  by  selling  sugar  to  United  States  at 
premium  prices,  by  deals  with  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  and  its  satellites,  plus  Red  China.  They 
have  a  free  hand  from  Castro. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  8, 
1960] 

Communist  Rule  90  Miles  Away — What 

Castro  Is  Doing  to  Cuba 
The  Red  pattern  in  Castro’s  Cuba  is  clearer 
than  ever  before.  At  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
decision  is  to  keep  hands  off,  a  Communist 
state  is  being  shaped  at  a  stepped-up  pace. 
Communists  and  ardent  fellow  travelers  are 
in  charge  of  labor,  education,  secret  police, 
armed  forces,  practically  everything.  Tested 
methods  for  a  takeover  are  being  applied. 
Reds’  aim:  Finance  the  venture  by  seizing 
U.S. -owned  assets,  by  selling  sugar  to  U.S. 
at  premium  prices,  by  deals  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  satellites,  plus  Red  China. 
They  have  a  free  hand  from  Castro. 

Americans  in  the  period  ahead  will  witness 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  miniature  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  operating  right  on  the 
U.S.  doorstep. 

Here  in  Cuba  will  come  a  full-scale  try¬ 
out  of  Communist  methods  imported  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China. 
Trained  Communists,  many  with  experience 
in  other  revolutionary  ventures,  will  be  in 
charge. 

The  American  people  will  contribute  to 
this  experiment  about  $150  million  a  year 
by  assuring  a  market  for  3  million  tons  of 
Cuban  sugar  at  approximately  double  the 
world  price.  About  $1  billion  of  American 
capital,  supplied  by  American  investors  and 
by  Americans  as  individuals,  will  be  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Communist  regime  for  its 
initial  operations.  Property  owners  will  get, 
at  most,  token  compensation. 

Communist  leaders  in  Cuba  are  expecting 
Soviet  Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries  to  take  the  place  of  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  future  loans. 

tryout  for  techniques 
Propaganda  techniques,  perfected  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  are  getting  a  full-scale  tryout  on  this 
island  90  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.  Those 
techniques  will  be  applied  later  in  other 
nations  of  Latin  America.  Agriculture  and 
ranching  are  being  turned  into  state  enter¬ 
prises.  Labor  unions  have  just  been  placed 
directly  under  state  control.  The  plan  calls 
for  a  managed  economy  under  a  political 
dictatorship  oriented  toward  Russia  and  Red 
China. 

On  January  26,  President  Eisenhower,  in 
Washington,  said  of  this  dictatorship: 
“*  *  *  The  United  States  Government  has 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  people 
to  recognize  and  defeat  the  Intrigues  of 
international  communism,  which  are  aimed 
at  destroying  democratic  institutions  in 
Cuba  and  the  traditional  and  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  friendship  between  the  Cuban  and 
American  peoples.” 

Mr.  Eisenhower  spoke  of  "unwarranted  at¬ 
tacks  on  our  Government  and  on  our  leading 
officials.”  “These  attacks,”  he  said,  “involve 
serious  charges,  none  of  which,  however,  has 
been  the  subject  of  formal  representations 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  believe  these  charges  to  be  to¬ 
tally  unfounded.” 

The  U.S.  President,  however,  outlined  a 
policy  of  nonintervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

On  two  other  occasions  when  Moscow- 
oriented  leaders  headed  governments  in 
Latin  America,  active  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  their  removal.  The  British 
Government,  in  1953,  sent  warships  and 
troops  to  British  Guiana  to  remove  from 
power  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan,  a  Communist.  In 
1954,  moves  were  made  in  Guatemala  to 
overthrow  Jacobo  Arbenz,  who  headed  a  pro- 
Communist  Government  there. 

Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  is  to  escape  the  fate 
of  these  two  leaders. 
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The  United  States,  instead,  will  extend  the 
law  that  assures  a  protected  market  in  the 
United  States  for  Cuban  sugar  at  a  price 
much  higher  than  Cuba  could  get  elsewhere. 

Dollars  realized  from  the  sale  of  sugar  to 
United  States  assure  Castro  the  means  to 
carry  out  many  projects  within  his  island. 
Those  dollars  are  used  to  buy  arms.  They 
supply  the  means  to  purchase  machinery 
and  fuel  for  the  farms  now  being  national¬ 
ized  and  for  industries  that  are  being  taken 
over  for  state  operation. 

Castro’s  arms  purchases  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  American  Government. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  January  26 
statement,  referred  to  Cuba  “from  whose 
territory  a  number  of  invasions  directed 
against  other  countries  have  departed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  in  several  cases  attended 
with  serious  loss  of  life  and  property  damage 
in  the  territory  of  those  other  countries.” 

Within  Cuba  itself,  the  tempo  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  is  stepping  up. 

FREE  HAND  FOR  SEIZURE 

On  January  22,  Castro  gave  his  Labor 
Minister  absolute  powers  to  take  over  any 
industries  or  business  enterprises  where 
labor  disputes  suggest  the  need.  This 
official  is  given  the  further  power  to  fix 
salaries  and  working  conditions  for  all  of 
labor.  The  Labor  Minister  is  Maj.  Augusto 
Martinez,  who  was  selected  by  Raul  Castro, 
Fidel’s  brother.  Martinez  often  is  referred 
to  as  a  Communist. 

On  January  24,  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  in  a  dispatch  from  Havana: 

“A  purge  that  observers  believe  will 
eliminate  anti -Communist  labor  leaders  in 
Cuba  is  being  conducted  by  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Cuban  Workers,  the  central  organiza¬ 
tion  controlling  labor  on  the  island.  A 
purge  committee  has  been  appointed  and  is 
headed  by  David  Salvador,  secretary-general 
of  the  confederation.  Among  its  members 
are  Jesus  Soto,  Jose  Aguilera  and  Odon  de 
la  Campa.  *  *  * 

“The  labor  unions,  which  are  grouped  into 
federations  in  the  organization  of  the  con¬ 
federation,  as  well  as  the  federations  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  thrown  into  turmoil  by  the 
ruthless  tactics  reported  being  used  by  the 
confederation  pinging  committee.” 

Sefiores  Soto,  Aguilera  and  de  la  Campa 
all  are  known  as  Communists. 

THE  NEW  INFORMERS 

A  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  Cuba  reports 
that  Castro’s  hold  on  that  island  is  being 
strengthened  by  the  succession  of  moves 
already  made  and  those  still  going  on. 

This  editor,  on  the  spot,  finds  that  Castro 
is  building  his  dictatorship  upon  a  base  of 
hatred  and  fear.  Hatred  is  directed  at  well- 
to-do  Cubans  and  at  the  United  States. 
Fear  is  felt  of  the  rapidly  growing  secret 
police  and  of  informers. 

Reports  say  at  least  10,000  Cubans  are 
held  as  political  prisoners  in  Cuba’s  jails, 
with  the  number  rising  daily. 

The  island  next  door  to  United  States  has 
become  a  place  where  anonymous  denuncia¬ 
tions  bring  the  secret  police  to  a  door  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  his  television 
harangues,  Castro  keeps  urging  Cubans, 
particularly  cab  drivers,  bartenders,  retail 
clerks  and  others  who  deal  with  the  public 
to  report  any  or  all  “counterrevolutionary 
talk”  to  the  secret  police. 

BLEATING  GOATS 

Reports  the  staff  editor  from  Cuba: 

"The  Cuban  nickname  for  an  informer  is 
a  chivato — literally,  a  bleating  goat.  That 
name  was  one  of  the  most  hated  of  the 
former  Batista  regime.  Now,  according  to 
Castro,  there  are  no  chivatos — only  civic 
citizens.  However,  a  visitor  here  was  warned 
by  one  Cuban  acquaintance  to  beware  of 
chivatos.  Then,  half  an  hour  later,  a  sec¬ 
ond  Cuban  warned  him  that  the  first  was 
probably  a  chivato. 
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“The  secret  police  are  directed  by  Raul 
Castro,  Fidel’s  young  .brother.  One  group 
within  the  police  is  known  as  the  DIER,  or 
Department  of  Investigation  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army.  Another  is  called  DIFAR — 
Department  of  Investigation  for  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Armed  Forces. 

“Often  the  police  agents  are  in  their  late 
teens  or  early  20’s.  Many  have  had  little 
education,  and  hold  their  jobs  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  Castro’s  army.  Said  one 
resident:  ‘We’re  in  the  hands  of  a  bunch  of 
dead-end  kids.’  ” 

BLOOD-BATH  WORRIES 

Fear  in  Cuba  is  growing,  too,  from  another 
phase  of  Castro’s  revolution — the  arming  of 
workers  and  peasants. 

An  estimated  35,000  armed  militiamen  are 
being  trained  in  Havana.  The  Sugar  Work¬ 
ers  Union  claims  that  55,000  members  in  the 
countryside  have  been  armed  and  are  being 
trained.  University  students  have  been  or¬ 
ganized.  Even  the  bank  clerks  have  a 
militia. 

The  staff  member  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  found  this : 

“Middle-class  and  upper-class  Cubans 
often  are  frightened  at  the  prospect  that 
Castro  might  be  assassinated.  The  fear  is 
that  the  armed  militia,  in  that  event,  would 
treat  the  island  to  a  blood  bath.  Castro 
has  stirred  class  hatred  to  a  high  pitch.  No 
one  regards  the  militia  now  forming  as  a 
worthwhile  military  force.  But  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  fear  of  what  armed  mobs  might  do 
in  case  anything  should  happen  to  their 
hero. 

“Said  one  wealthy  Cuban  in  the  country- 
club  district:  ‘If  anything  should  happen, 
the  mobs  would  be  in  here  burning,  looting, 
and  killing.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  We  have  no  arms.  We  are  abso¬ 
lutely  helpless.’  ” 

“Another  remarked:  ‘Class  hatred  has 
been  stirred  to  such  a  depth,  and  there  is 
so  much  chaos,  that  a  return  to  anything 
like  normal  seems  out  of  the  question.’  ” 

Businessmen  in  Cuba  see  little  but  trou¬ 
ble  ahead.  The  following  example,  reported 
by  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  editor, 
helps  to  explain  why: 

A  decree  of  the  Castro  government  calls 
for  that  government  to  intervene — move  in 
and  take  over — where  there  is  grave  labor 
trouble.  One  company  in  Havana  not  long 
ago  was  intervened  at  the  behest  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  union  leader  and  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  salesmen.  Bank  accounts  of  20  in¬ 
dividuals  connected  with  the  company  were 
frozen.  Executives  were  told  to  stay  away 
from  the  premises.  These  executives  never 
did  learn  what  the  grave  labor  troubles 
were.  Said  a  man  connected  with  the  firm: 

“The  way  things  stand,  any  disgruntled 
employee  can  have  his  employer's  business 
seized  by  telling  the  government  there  are 
grave  labor  troubles.” 

RUSSIAN -TYPE  FARMS 

As  the  sugar  harvest  moves  ahead,  land 
Is  being  taken  from  its  private  owners  as 
soon  as  the  crops  are  removed.  Most  of  this 
land  is  being  turned  into  cooperative  farms, 
modeled  on  the  state  farms  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.  Co-op  members  work  for  wages  reported 
to  be  $2.08  a  day,  or  less  than  the  legal  mini¬ 
mum  of  $2.96  a  day  for  those  in  private  em¬ 
ployment.  In  a  few  cases,  individuals  are 
getting  plots  that  they  can  work,  but  most 
land  goes  into  the  co-ops. 

Commented  one  man  in  close  touch  with 
the  so-called  land  reform  program: 

“They  are  obliged  to  speed  up  land  reform, 
even  if  they  ruin  Cuba  in  the  process,  in 
order  to  forestall  discontent  among  the 
masses  of  peasants.” 

Commented  another:  “I  don’t  know  how 
much  welfare  Castro  has  managed  to  pass 
out.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it’s  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impression  on  the  masses  of  peo¬ 


ple.  They  say :  ‘If  this  is  communism,  bring 
on  more  of  it.’  " 

The  estimate  is  that  between  70  and  80 
percent  of  the  population  remains  loyal  to 
the  dictator.  It  is  true,  too,  that  he  is  build¬ 
ing  schools  and  some  houses.  The  schools, 
however,  are  found  to  have  a  revolutionary 
purpose. 

Armando  Hart,  Minister  of  Education  and 
a  Communist  follower,  said  on  January  14: 
“The  teacher  has  an  unavoidable  obligation 
to  transmit  revolutionary  thinking  to  stu¬ 
dents.”  He  plans  to  introduce  revolutionary 
civics  into  the  schools. 

IRON-CURTAIN  VISITORS 

Castro  is  counting  heavily  on  ties  With 
Communist  countries. 

Trade  missions  are  in  Havana  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  A  growing  number  of 
Cubans  are  being  sent  to  Red  countries  for 
training  as  technicians  and  managers  of 
business.  The  newsstand  in  the  luxurious 
Havana  Hilton  Hotel  now  has  begun  to  stock 
Hoy,  the  Communist  newspaper.  Asked  why, 
a  clerk  said:  “We’ve  been  getting  a  lot  of 
requests  for  it  from  Czechs  and  other  visitors 
from  Communist  countries.” 

That’s  a  quick  picture  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  being  built  upon  the  doorstep 
of  the  United  States. 


WATER  PROGRAM  A  NECESSITY  OF 
LIFE— ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  EL- 
LENDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
ever  read  on  national  water  resources, 
water  uses,  and  conservation,  is  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  .  He  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  in  the  Senate  to  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  problem,  and  certainly  no  one  is  a 
better  authority  on  it  than  he. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  very 
line  and  informative  article  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Minot  Daily  News,  of  Minot, 
N.  Dak.,  on  January  27,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Minot  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  News, 
Jan.  27,  1960] 

Senator  Views  Water  Program  as  Necessity 
of  Life — Ellender  Outlines  Demands  of 
Future 

(By  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman, 
Public  Works  Subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee) 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
numerous  articles  written  on  the  exploding 
population  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  tend  to  pinpoint  the  problem  in  the 
United  States.  No  serious  attempt,  however, 
has  ever  been  made  to  prepare  the  public  in 
general  for  the  changes  that  will  progres¬ 
sively  take  place  during  the  next  90  years. 
If,  as  some  reliable  forecasters  estimate,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  reach  1 
billion  by  the  year  2050,  that  means  that  for 
ev.ery  person  in  the  United  States  today,  90 
years  from  now  there  will  be  more  than  5 
persons. 

In  effect,  by  the  year  2050  the  population 
density  of  the  United  States  will  approach 
that  of  India  today. 

The  year  2050  sounds  too  far  off  for  any  of 
us  to  worry  about  today.  Let  us  consider  a 
period  that  is  so  immediate  that  if  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  anything  about  the  problem,  we 
are  already  late  if  we  get  started  today. 


Let  us  consider  the  year  1975.  In  December 
1955,  a  report  by  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  which  increased  from  75  million  in 
1900  to  more  than  165  million  in  1955,  will 
reach  at  least  200  million  by  1975.  That  pro¬ 
jection  was  for  20  years  in  advance.  From 
all  indications  that  prediction  is  conser¬ 
vative. 

In  June  of  1959,  some  3 V2  years  later  the 
Department  of  Commerce  predicted  that  our 
population  would  grow  from  174  million  in 
mid-1958  to  216  million  by  1975,  an  increase 
of  145.5  percent  of  the  population  growth 
estimated  by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Water  Resources  Policy.  Further¬ 
more,  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  indicates  that  the  estimates  are  con¬ 
servative.  For  the  purpose  of  easy  discus¬ 
sion,  it  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to  use 
150  percent  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee’s  estimate  of  the  population 
growth  as  a  logical  and  convenient  figure. 

Expanding  populations  and  increased 
standards  of  living  will  focus  attention  on 
the  need  for  accelerating  all  phases  of  water 
resources  development. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

How  does  this  population  increase  affect 
the  problem  of  water  supply?  I  think  this 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
the  report  to  the  President  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy: 

“Water  is  more  than  a  natural  resource. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  blessed  with  a  continent  of  virgin 
soil,  we  lived  more  than  200  years  before  the 
water  problem  became  generally  acute.  But 
the  uses  we  made  of  water  in  modern  society 
are  so  tremendous  that  they  stagger  the 
imagination.  The  coming  of  our  industrial 
era,  the  raising  of  our  living  standards,  and 
the  increased  application  of  water  to  land 
have  now  highlighted  the  problem  until  in 
much  of  the  Nation  there  is  a  grave  and  in¬ 
creasing  concern  over  water  resources.” 

Few  of  us  realize  that  65,000  gallons  of 
water  are  required  for  the  production  of  1 
ton  of  finished  steel,  50,000  gallons  of  water 
are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  paper,  and  6 
gallons  of  water  are  required  to  produce  1 
gallon  of  gasoline.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
although  the  average  domestic  use  of  water 
in  our  cities  today  runs  145  gallons  per  per¬ 
son,  our  per  capita  share  of  the  total  na¬ 
tional  use  including  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  uses  amounts  to  approximately  1,200 
gallons  per  day. 

The  combined  increase  in  water  consump¬ 
tion  resulting  from  increased  population  and 
increased  agricultural  and  industrial  use  of 
water  was  very  clearly  set  forth  by  Lt.  Gen. 
S.  D.  Sturgis,  Jr.,  former  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  when  he  pointed  out  that  in  the 
55-year  period  between  1900  and  1955  the 
daily  use  of  water  increased  from  40  billion 
gallons  to  262  billion  gallons,  or  an  increase 
of  222  billion  gallons  in  55  years,  and  that 
in  the  next  20  years  the  daily  water  con¬ 
sumption  is  expected  to  rise  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  191  billion  gallons,  or  from  262  billion 
gallons  to  453  billion  gallons.  With  such 
staggering  increases  required  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  15  years  prior  to  1975,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  Nation  will  be  sorely  pressed 
to  meet  the  water  requirements  in  the  75- 
year  period  from  1975  to  2050.  It  will  be¬ 
hoove  us  to  plan  for  the  optimum  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  potential  natural  resources 
including  water.  Increased  effort  must  be 
directed  to  the  elimination  of  pollution. 
Economical  means  must  be  found  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  otherwise  potable 
water.  For  instance,  one  large  reservoir  in 
the  Southwest  is  receiving  every  year  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  salt  equivalent  to  the  cubic  content 
of  the  Empire  State  Building.  Studies  are 
under  way  to  determine  methpds  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  contamination  of  this  water,  which 
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would  then  be  a  tremendous  economic  asset 
to  a  large  area  in  the  Southwestern  portion 
of  the  country. 

NAVIGATION-  _ 

As  our  population  increases,  the  need  in¬ 
creases  for  transporting  the  raw  materials  of 
industry  as  well  as  the  finished  products  to 
market.  In  order  to  support  manufacturing 
processes  that  can  compete  in  world  markets, 
it  is  essential  that  costs  be  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  To  achieve  this  objective,  those  ma¬ 
terials  that  can  most  economically  move  by 
water  must  be  provided  with  adequate  navi¬ 
gation  facilities.  The  development  of  water¬ 
ways  has  shown  that,  by  and  large,  raw  and 
bulky  materials  are  moved  by  water  but  the 
finished  products  are  moved  to  their  markets 
by  rail  or  truck.  Disregarding  the  major  in¬ 
creases  in  the  movement  of  goods  resulting 
from  population  increases,  a  breakdown  in 
any  one  of  our  major  inland  waterways  today 
would  create  a  traffic  emergency  which  other 
means  of  transportation  individually  or 
collectively  are  incapable  of  meeting. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

Practically  every  large  city  in  the  country 
is  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  utilization  of  surrounding 
lands  for  urban  purposes.  The  increase  in 
areas  of  rooftops,  paved  streets,  and  gut¬ 
tered  areas  inevitably  increase  the  rate  of 
runoff  and  produce  higher  flood  peaks  for 
similar  rates  of  precipitation.  In  other 
words,  while  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  construction  of  flood  protective 
works  for  the  protection  of  previously  flooded 
areas,  the  building  boom  is  of  itself  adding 
to  the  flood  problem  faster  than  protective 
works  can  be  built.  In  order  to  cope  with 
the  problem  greater  attention  must  be  given 
to  flood  plain  zoning. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  in  this  country  is  accentuat¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  accentuate  the  need 
for  land,  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
development. 

Increased  population  is  a  major  factor  in 
our  expanding  economy  necessitating  major 
capital  outlays  for  industrial  expansion  and 
domestic  facilities.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  contains  a  very 
timely  article  by  Sir  Charles  Darwin  on  the 
world’s  exploding  population.  I  think  it  very 
significant  that  the  author  cites  shortages 
of  fresh  water  as  the  major  limiting  factor  to 
our  expanding  economy.  It  might  be  appro¬ 
priate,  therefore,  to  review  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  to  meet  this  shortage. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  for  public  works  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  $1.1  billion  and  the  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  in  that  year  amounted  to  2.5  percent 
of  the  total  budget. 

In  1960  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
these  purposes  was  also  $1.1  billion  but  the 
appropriation  request  represented  only  1.5 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  is  misleading  due  to  several  changing 
factors.  For  instance,  during  the  period 
1950-58,  the  most  recent  date  for  which  all 
the  comparative  information  is  available,  we 
find  that  (a)  national  income  has  increased 
51  percent,  (b)  population  increased  16.6 
percent,  (c)  cost  of  construction  increased 
66  percent,  and  (d)  appropriations  de¬ 
creased  9.6  percent. 

The  increase  in  construction  costs  is  per¬ 
haps  most  accurately  reflected  in  the  Engi¬ 
neering  News  Record  cost  of  construction  in¬ 
dex.  Disregarding  population  increase, 
which  is  a  measure  of  the  need  for  resource 
development,  an  increase  of  66  percent  in 
the  cost  of  construction  between  1950  and 
1958  when  applied  to  the  recommended  pro¬ 
gram  for  fiscal  year  1950  would  indicate  that 
an  appropriation  of  about  $1.8  billion  would 
be  required  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
construction  as  that  proposed  for  fiscal  vear 
1950. 


Since  such  a  figure  may  appear  high,  an 
independent  check  for  reasonableness  may 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  June 
1959  on  water  resource  development.  In 
that  report  it  was  pointed  out  that,  taking 
the  period  1954-75,  there  was  a  requirement 
for  a  total  investment  of  $214.1  billion,  of 
which  $53.4  billion  is  Federal  and  $160.7  bil¬ 
lion  is  non-Federal.  Of  the  Federal  invest¬ 
ment,  $28.2  billion  is  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  hydroelectric  power  and  irrigation. 

That  means  an  average  capital  investment 
of  $1.34  billion  a  year,  which  is  about  one- 
third  above  the  alltime  high  of  less  than  $1 
billion  for  construction  recommended  for 
fiscal  years  1950  and  1960.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  average  for  the  remaining  15  years 
must  be  well  in  excess  of  the  $1.3  billion  21- 
year  average  previously  referred  to,  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  known  water  requirements  which 
will  be  needed  by  1975.  This  would  indicate- 
that  the  $1.8  billion  would  not  be  an  un¬ 
reasonable  figure. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  in 
both  national  and  local  publications  relative 
to  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  overriding 
the  President’s  veto  of  the  public  works  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  was  based  primarily 
on  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
of  the  procedures  established  to  insure  that 
projects  are  fully  justified  under  conserva¬ 
tive  criteria  before  construction  is  initiated, 
and  failure  of  the  administration  to  recom¬ 
mend  works  of  improvement. 

The  previous  discussion  briefly  outlines  the 
problem,  and  provides  one  simple  comparison 
of  the  Federal  effort  today  with  that  of  10 
years  ago,  but  it  does  not  touch  directly  on 
the  reason  for  the  President’s  veto  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  vetoed  because  there  were  67 
unbudgeted  construction  items  in  the  bill 
as  it  finally  passed  the  Congress.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  raised  no  question  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  projects  added  to  the  bill.  He  merely 
objected  to  the  fact  that  unbudgeted  items 
were  included  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  again  go  back  and  see  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  10  years  ago.  Considering  only  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  fiscal  year  1950  the 
President  recommended  funds  for  312  proj¬ 
ects.  For  fiscal  year  1960  the  President  rec¬ 
ommended  funds  for  186  projects.  Of  these 
186  projects,  40  would  be  completed  with 
the  funds  provided.  If  no  new  starts  were 
added  by  the  House  or  Senate  there  would  be 
only  146  projects  in  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

If  the  President  were  to  continue  the  no- 
new -starts  policy,  this  program  would 
dwindle  to  58  projects  in  1963  and  29  projects 
in  1965.  Of  the  67  unbudgeted  items  added, 
52  were  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program. 
Of  these  52,  43  were  new  starts  which  would 
have  a  future  commitment  of  $380,030,000. 
That  future  commitment  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  year’s  construction  at  the 
present  rate  of  appropriations. 

Many  critics  of  the  public  works  program 
have  charged  the  Congress  with  irresponsi¬ 
bility  because  of  the  unbudgeted  items  added 
by  the  Congress.  Is  this  a  fair  criticism? 

I  think  not.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  a  large 
number  of  the  projects  in  the  President’s 
program  will  be  completed  in  each  of  the  next 
4  to  5  years.  Unless  new  projects  are  added 
each  year,  the  program  will  tend  to  wither 
.and  die.  Some  of  the  projects  added  last 
year  will  be  completed  with  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided.  Some  can  be  completed  in  2  or  3 
years,  while  others  will  take  many  years 
to  build. 

Is  a  future  commitment  of  $380  million  ex¬ 
cessive  in  any  1  year?  Again  the  answer  is 
“No.”  Just  so  long  as  the  new  starts  added  at 
one  end  of  the  pipeline  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  annually  for  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  amount  by  which  the  pres- 
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ent  commitment  is  reduced  each  year,  there 
is  no  danger  of  that  program  ever  getting 
out  of  balance  or  becoming  topheavy.  Tak¬ 
ing  both  the  corps  and  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  programs,  the  future  new  commitment 
added  by  the  Congress  last  year  was  about 
$600  million  or  about  three-fourths  of  1 
year’s  construction  at  the  present  rate  of 
construction. 

In  my  judgment,  the  soundness  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  overriding  the 
President’s  veto  was  confirmed  in  his  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1961,  wherein  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  urgent  necessity  of  adding  new 
construction  starts.  The  arguments  which 
he  used  in  his  veto  message  could  just  as 
well  be  advanced  against  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1961  as  they  were  against 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1960.  However,  in  view  of  the  crying 
need  for  new  starts,  they  are  just  as  fal¬ 
lacious  now  as  they  were  then. 

The  one  important  remaining  question 
with  respect  to  this  program  is :  Are  the 
individual  projects  for  which  appropriations 
are  made  economically  sound?  I  believe  that 
very  elaborate  procedures  and  safeguards 
have  been  established  to  insure  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Briefly,  these  procedures  are  as  follows: 

Authority  must  be  made  by  the  Congress 
for  a  survey.  The  district  engineer  under 
strict  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  implemented  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  makes  a  detailed  survey  to 
determine  whether  a  project  is  economically 
justified.  These  reports  are  prepared  in 
close  cooperation  with  city,  county,  and  State 
authorities  and  other  interested  Federal 
agencies.  His  report  is  then  reviewed  by  the 
division  engineer  and  the  Board  of  Engi¬ 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  an  Independent 
body  established  by  Congress  for  review  of 
reports  submitted  by  district  engineers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Board’s  report  is  then  reviewed  by  the 
Cheif  of  Engineers,  who  submits  his  pro¬ 
posed  report  to  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States  and  interested  Federal  agencies  for 
comment.  Their  comments  are  made  a  part 
of  the  report,  which  is  then  transmitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  information 
as  to  the  relationship  of  the  report  to  the 
program  of  the  President. 

After  receiving  the  comments  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  which  are  also  made  a 
part  of  the  report,  the  entire  report  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  and  extensive  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  are  held  prior  to  authorization 
of  any  work  recommended  therein.  Follow¬ 
ing  authorization,  each  project  is  reviewed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  before 
any  appropriations  are  made  for  its  con¬ 
struction.  Furthermore,  the  project  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  annual  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  during  the  construction  period. 

I  have  described  the  procedure  used  in 
bringing  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  to  the 
point  of  making  appropriations  and  begin¬ 
ning  construction.  Similar  procedures  for 
the  development  of  reclamation  projects  are 
followed  to  insure  sound  and  fully  coordi¬ 
nated  reclamation  projects. 

I  know  of  no  other  Federal  program  that 
receives  the  careful  study,  review  and  co¬ 
ordination  as  that  accorded  the  public  works 
program. 

As  a  result  of  the  procedures  established 
over  a  period  of  years  for  the  study,  formu¬ 
lation  and  review  of  public  works  projects, 
the  local  interests  and  local  press  become 
familiar  with  the  proposed  project  and  its 
economic  benefits  to  the  area  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  Frequently  the  local  press  will  support 
projects  in  the  immediate  area  but  suggest 
that  projects  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
might  well  fall  under  the  label  of  “pork 
barrel.” 

It  is  discouraging  that  no  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  the  story  across  that  all  proj¬ 
ects  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  subject 
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to  the  same  stringent  criteria  and  review 
as  are  those  worthy  projects  in  their  own 
front  yard. 

I  know  that  your  great  Garrison  diversion 
unit  for  the  irrigation  of  250,000  acres  of 
your  fine  agricultural  lands  will  go  through 
just  as  careful  and  exacting  procedures  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  appropriation  and  con¬ 
struction  stage.  Your  local  press  will  be 
aware  of  the  economic  soundness  of  that 
project.  It  will,  however,  be  subjected  to 
the  unwarranted  label  of  “pork  barrel"  in 
the  press  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  these  re¬ 
source  development  projects  are  recognized 
for  what  they  are — great  national  assets. 

I  have  had  a  very  keen  interest  in  water 
resource  development  during  my  entire  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Congress,  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  anyone  who  is  either  a  student  of  his¬ 
tory  or  has  traveled  extensively  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
countries  which  have  conserved  and  de¬ 
veloped  their  natural  resources,  including 
water,  have  prospered  and  supported  a  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization  in  their  time.  Con¬ 
versely,  those  areas,  such  as  old  Persia, 
which  have  neglected  their  resources  can 
no  longer  support  the  populations  that  once 
thrived  in  those  areas. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  argument  I  can  ad¬ 
vance  that  water  projects  are  investments  in 
the  future  rather  than  “pork  barrel,”  would 
be  to  encourage  the  critics  and  supporters 
alike  of  public  works  improvements  to  study 
the  vast  programs  being  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Surely  the  most  severe  critic 
of  water  resource  development  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
system  would  not  even  suggest  that  the 
Russian  leaders  have  any  need  to  advocate 
“pork  barrel”  expenditures. 

Water  resource  projects  are  never  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  true  light.  They  are  capi¬ 
tal  improvements  which  pay  dividends,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  the  American  people. 
Navigation  projects  result  in  cheap  transpor¬ 
tation  and  open  up  new  areas  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  developments.  Flood  con¬ 
trol  projects  indirectly  return  benefits  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  for  flood  damages  are  de¬ 
ductible  in  income  tax  filing.  Costs  allo¬ 
cated  to  irrigation  are  reimbursable.  The 
water  supply  features  of  a  project  are  fully 
reimbursable  with  interest.  Power  revenues 
are  deposited  directly  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Considering  cash  returns  only, 
from  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  $74,983,894 
were  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year 
1958,  of  which  $72,492,500  were  from  power 
revenues.  The  actual  construction  expendi¬ 
tures  in  that  year  were  $529,989,985.  In 
other  words,  about  13.6  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  in  that  year  for  construction  were 
actually  returned  to  the  Treasury  from  proj¬ 
ects  previously  completed. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  continue  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  projects  so  long 
as  it  must  borrow  money  to  finance  such 
projects.  I  am  afraid  that  people  who  make 
such  statements  are  not  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  bookkkeeping  procedures  of 
a  large  company  compared  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  large  corporation  separates  its  current 
operating  expenses  from  capital  improve¬ 
ment  expenditures.  Such  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion  may  systematically  every  year  or  two 
increase  its  capital  stock  issue  or  offer 
debenture  bonds  to  finance  new  capital  im¬ 
provements  to  provide  physical  facilities  for 
its  expanding  business.  No  one  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  financial  soundness  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
If  the  board  of  directors  failed  to  provide 
the  physical  plant  required  for  an  expand¬ 
ing  business  they  would  soon  be  retired 
from  the  board  by  the  stockholders. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
terest  in  separating  capital  improvements 


from  annual  operating  expenses  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  While  this  has  never  been 
accomplished,  at  least  the  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  expenditures  should  be 
realized  and  appreciated. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  just  so  long  as  our 
water  resource  projects  are  subject  to  the 
detailed  study  and  review  now  required  by 
law,  expenditures  for  public  works  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  national  investments  to  insure 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  country.  Those 
uninformed  critics  of  the  program  who  per¬ 
sist  in  referring  to  public  works  improve¬ 
ments  as  “pork  barrel”  are  doing  a  dis¬ 
service  to  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  who  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
will  wisely  develop  our  natural  resources. 


SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  THOMAS 

S.  GATES  AND  NATIONAL  DE¬ 
FENSE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  newspaper  article 
which  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  as  a  sort  of  postscript  to  a 
discussion  we  heard  in  this  body  last 
week  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Defense  Secretary  Gates,  in¬ 
telligence  estimates,  and  the  national 
defense  in  general. 

On  Saturday,  January  30,  1960,  in  an 
article  entitled  “Sober  Second  Thought 
on  Secretary  Gates,”  and  published  in 
the  New  York  ■  Herald  Tribune,  Maj. 
George  Fielding  Eliot — with  the  usual 
objectivity  and  perceptiveness  on  mili¬ 
tary  and  national  security  matters  he 
demonstrates — has  surveyed  the  recent 
controversy  concerning  Mr.  Gates  and 
the  defense  preparedness  of  the  United 
States. 

Major  Eliot  notes  that  Mr.  Gates  has 
placed  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  our 
Nation’s  great  defensive  strength  is  not 
dependent  on  any  single  weapon.  Quite 
correctly  the  Secretary  has  perceived 
and  stressed  the  verastility  and  depth  of 
our  defense  arrangements.  We  are  not 
and  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
ICBM,  for  instance,  as  the  only  weapon 
in  our  national  arsenal  which  we  can  de¬ 
pend  on  to  deter  Communist  attack. 

The  sum  of  our  several  deterrent 
weapons  is  far  greater  than  the  strength 
of  any  single  one  of  them — including 
the  ICBM.  This  is  the  central  concept 
v/hich  we  must  keep  foremost  in  our 
thinking;  this  is  the  basis  upon  which 
must  start  any  assessment  of  our  defense 
arrangements.  We  must  not  fall  prey  to 
considering  our  national  preparedness 
from  only  one  aspect  or  from  a 
“numbers” — rather  than  quality — evalu¬ 
ation  exclusively. 

The  author  of  the  article  pays  tribute 
to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  far  from  endorsing  planning  based 
upon  hunches  or  new  methods,  is  in 
fact  simply  making  shrewd,  intelligent 
use  of  better,  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Soviet  capabilities  and  possible 
actions. 

He  notes  with  approval  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  a  record  of  advocating  a  wide 
and  flexible  spectrum  of  armament  for 
the  United  States,  including  sea-based 
weapons  delivery  systems  immune  to  sur¬ 
prise  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  this 
article  provides  a  needed  perspective  to 
our  deliberations  on  this  matter,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  the  close  of  these  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Jan.  30,  1960] 

Sober  Second  Thought  on  Secretary  Gates 
(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

On  Monday  last,  Washington  was  rocked 
by  a  sudden  decision  of  the  majority  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Senate  to  postpone  to  another 
day  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  to  be  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  Sensational  predictions  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  inquisition  centering  on  Mr.  Gates’ 
alleged  new  methods  of  interpreting  in¬ 
telligence  estimates  by  hunches  about 
Khrushchev's  intentions  were  a  dime  a 
dozen. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Gates  nomination  was 
swiftly  and  unanimously  confirmed  without 
a  single  peep  of  protest. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  turn¬ 
about  to  deserve  some  explanation. 

It  can  be  said  on  the  best  authority  that 
the  original  postponement  was  due  to  hasty 
judgment  by  several  Senators  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Gates  was  gambling  with  the  national 
security  by  rejiggering  the  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates  to  fit  administration  policy.  This  has 
happened  so  often  before  that  there  ap¬ 
peared,  at  first  sight,  some  justification  for 
anxiety,  quite  aside  from  partisan  motiva¬ 
tions  which  could  not  be  wholly  discounted. 

The  swift  reversal  of  form  came  about 
from  several  concurrent  causes: 

The  prerelease  circulation  of  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  on  Wednesday  by  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
who — without  mentioning  Mr.  Gates — made 
it  clear  that  new  and  more  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Soviet  missile  production,  and 
not  hunches  or  new  methods  was  the  basis 
for  the  Gates  estimate  of  our  missile  status 
vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed 
out  that  reliable  indications  asto  actual 
Soviet  production  of  ICBM’s  provide  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  role  assigned  to  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  Soviet  military  planning  (and)  the 
requirements  the  Soviet  high  command  may 
lay  down  for  this  weapon  over  the  future:  in 
other  words,  calculations  of  how  far  and 
how  soon,  i.e.,  of  enemy  intentions  regard¬ 
ing  any  weapon  only  begin  to  firm  up  when 
the  production  stage  is  reached. 

Careful  reexamination  or  what  Mr.  Gates 
had  actually  testified  showed  that  the  real 
trend  of  his  thinking  was  not  toward  com¬ 
placency  in  our  own  big-missile  program, 
but  rather  against  overemphasis  by  this 
country  on  any  one  weapons  system,  and 
especially  on  running  to  catch  up  with  an 
opponent  in  producing  his  own  chosen 
weapon.  Here  again  Dulles  tacitly  rein¬ 
forced  Gates  by  saying  that  it  is  “wrong  to 
let  the  Soviets  talk  the  world  into  believing 
that  the  ICBM,  powerful  as  it  is,  constitutes 
the  only  weapon  with  which  a  country 
should  equip  itself.”  On  the  record,  Mr. 
Gates  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  a 
wider  and  more  flexible  spectrum  of  arma¬ 
ment  for  the  United  States,  including  sea- 
based  delivery  systems  for  nuclear  weapons 
which  are  not  subject  to  surprise  destruction 
by  ballistic  missiles  and  do  not  draw  attack 
into  populated  areas. 

These  considerations,  together  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  widespread  confidence  in  Mr.  Gates 
among  military  officers,  were  presented  force¬ 
fully  to  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  not  only  by  Senators 
Bridges  and  Dirksen,  from  the  Republican 
side  of  that  body,  but  by  nonpartisan 
sources  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
deplored  the  possibility  that  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  most  promising  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  might  be  impaired  by  further  delay  in 
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his  nomination.  Senator  Johnson,  with  his 
habitual  good  sense  and  balanced  judgment, 
realized  the  validity  of  these  representations 
and  took  action  accordingly  without  more 
ado.  Presumably  he  was  the  more  ready  to 
do  so,  since  it  is  hardly  a  secret  that  Senator 
Johnson  has  begun  to  question  in  his  own 
mind  the  future  value  of  an  inflexible  arma¬ 
ment  of  fixed-base  missiles  as  America’s  sole 
reliance  for  nuclear  deterrence. 

If  the  net  result  of  these  occurrences  is 
a  countrywide  debate  on  this  latter  point, 
the  effect  will  be  a  healthy  one.  Intelli¬ 
gence  is,  after  all,  only  a  tool  to  be  used  in 
making  decisions.  It  is  a  military  axiom 
that  after  considering  all  information  avail¬ 
able  about  the  enemy’s  capabilities  and  any 
reliable  indications  as  to  his  intentions,  a 
commander  should  choose  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  best  suited  to  accomplish  his 
mission  whatever  the  enemy  may  do — 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  latter’s  ca¬ 
pabilities,  and  by  the  time  factors  involved. 

There  are  accumulating  indications  that 
Secretary  Gates,  himself  a  former  intelli¬ 
gence  officer,  may  be  directing  his  thoughts 
toward  providing  us  with  a  “mix”  of  weap¬ 
onry  which  will  preserve  our  freedom  of 
action  in  the  decisions  of  the  future.  If  so, 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  his  nomination 
has  been  so  promptly  confirmed. 


“SOFT”  LOANS  TO  UNDERDE¬ 
VELOPED  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  gratifying  to  see  credit  given 
where  credit  is  due.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  is  in  the  happy  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  performed  a  useful  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  a  field  where  public 
recognition  is  often  either  not  given  at 
all  or  misplaced. 

In  1958  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
put  forth  a  new  idea.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  adjunct  to  the  World 
Bank  be  established  for  making  “soft” 
loans  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  idea  was  received  rather  coolly 
by  the  Eisenhower  Administration  but 
was  subsequently  embraced  and  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Administration.  For  this 
I  commend  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Anderson. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  indeed 
gratifying  that  the  original  proponent 
of  the  idea,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  is  now  publicly  receiving 
credit  for  his  suggestion,  which  has  now 
been  implemented  by  the  World  Bank. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock,  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Tuesday,  February  2,  1960. 
This  article  outlines  the  development  of 
the  Monroney  plan  from  the  time  it  was 
first  proposed  until  it  was  accepted  and 
implemented.  Throughout  this  article, 
Mr.  Krock  gives  due  and  deserved  credit 
to  Senator  Monroney. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  article  by  Mr.  Krock  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  2  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1960] 
An  Oasis  in  a  Desert  op  New  Ideas 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  February  1. — Senator  Mon¬ 
roney,  of  Oklahoma,  is  not  among  the 
Democrats  who  are  seeking  national  office  in 
1960.  But  he  produced  one  of  those  new 
ideas  which  some  of  these  candidates  accuse 
the  administration  of  lacking,  while  not 
notably  producing  any  of  their  own. 

Moreover,  Senator  Monroney  has  had  the 
rare  and  pleasing  experience  of  seeing  his 
idea  take  form  in  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  global  fund  to  provide  additional 
financing  to  develop  the  resources  of  nations 
not  affluent  enough  to  do  this  themselves. 
And  the  broader  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  in¬ 
ternational  tensions  which  are  created  by  de¬ 
pressed  national  economies  in  the  free  world, 
and  are  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

About  3  years  ago  Senator  Monroney  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  a  constructive  answer  to  a 
question  he  and  many  others  were  asking. 
The  question  was :  what  can  the  affluent  non- 
Communist  nations  do  further  to  finance 
essential  development  in  others  which  have 
exhausted  their  ability  to  repay  development 
loans  in  hard  currencies,  or  even  to  pay  the 
interest,  without  making  outright  grants,  and 
these  mostly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury?  The 
answer,  he  decided,  was- this:  a  second  so- 
called  World  Bank  to  make  "soft”  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  meaning  loans  at 
very  low  rates  of  interest,  with  very  long 
redemption  periods,  repayable  in  the  local 
currencies  of  the  borrower. 

When  this  newspaper  reported  the  Mon¬ 
roney  plan  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1958,  Eugene  R.  Black,  the  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  immediately  announced 
that  his  institution  would  give  it  serious 
study.  The  fiscal  and  foreign  policy  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  administration  were  also  im¬ 
pressed.  But  as  they  subjected  the  plan  to 
the  highly  critical  examination  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  imposed,  their  first  favorable  reac¬ 
tion  appeared  to  the  Oklahoma  Senator  to 
have  slackened.  And  their  analyses  before 
congressional  committees  seemed  to  him  to 
concentrate  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in  his 
plan.  But  the  more  they  weighed  the  basic 
concept,  the  more  it  appealed  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Anderson  and  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dillon.  And  this  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  impression  the  idea  already  had 
made  on  Black,  who  has  administered  the 
World  Bank  resources  to  effect  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations  than  certified  diplomats  had  been 
able  to  attain.  Also,  by  some  personal  magic 
Black  has  managed  to  do  this  without  relax¬ 
ing  the  sound  banking  rules  and  policies  of 
his  institution. 

By  autumn  the  details  of  the  Monroney 
idea  had  been  sufficiently  recast  to  be  of¬ 
ficially  adopted  by  the  United  States.  Secre¬ 
tary  Anderson  then  proposed  it  to  the  1958 
meeting  of  World  Bank  members  at  New 
Delhi;  they  approved  it  “in  principle”  at 
their  1959  meeting  in  Washington;  and  yes¬ 
terday  Black  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
articles  of  agreement  for  an  International 
Development  Association  are  ready  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  68  World  Bank  members  for 
the  ratification  which  must  be  given  or 
denied  in  1960. 

Among  the  fundamental  improvements  in 
the  system  of  development  aid  to  nonaffluent 
nations  that  the  “Monroney  Bank  Plan”  will 
provide,  in  addition  to  the  actual  loaning 
terms  cited  above,  are  two  of  special  note. 
Though  the  United  States,  once  again,  will 
be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  IDA’s  bil- 
lion-dollar  capital  in  gold  and  hard  con¬ 
vertible  currencies,  16  other  nations  will 
contribute  a  larger  total  to  mark  their  first 
organized  acceptance  of  joint  responsi¬ 
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bility  for  raising  depressed  national  econ¬ 
omies.  And  the  United  States,  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  vast  holding  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  the  Marshall  plan,  etc.,  that 
is  unexpendible  except  in  the  country  of 
origin,  can  supply  the  IDA  with  this  for 
development  loans  anywhere,  provided  the 
country  of  origin  agrees. 

Almer  Stillwell  M.  (he  insists  the  “M” 
stands  for  “Mike”)  Monroney  is  not,  as  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  an  aspirant  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  President  or  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  either  urged 
upon  him.  He  was  a  political,  not  a  finan¬ 
cial,  reporter  before  he  got  into  politics. 
Nevertheless,  he  generated  a  world  fiscal  plan 
which  could  become  of  vital  importance  in 
maintaining  the  free  capitalist  system.  This 
is  something  none  of  the  active  candidates 
or  their  brain-trusts  have  thus  far  produced 
on  a  comparable  scale. 


SENATOR  JAVITS  IS  HONORED  BY 
THE  BROOKLYN  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTISTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  prob¬ 
ably  no  Member  of  this  body  has  taken 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  arts  than  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  .  His  concern  about  the  present, 
progress,  and  future  of  the  theater, 
artists,  and  American  culture  in  general 
is  of  long  duration.  By  means  of  his 
duties  in  both  bodies  of  Congress  and 
through  his  outside  activities,  he  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  and  to  encourage 
art  and  artists  in  America. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  close  bond  with  the  world  of 
culture  because  his  lovely,  gracious,  and 
talented  wife,  Marion,  has  made  her 
mark  both  as  an  artist  and  in  the 
theater  world.  She  recently  made  her 
debut  in  the  movies. 

An  appropriate  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  efforts 
to  advance  American  art  and  artists  was 
recently  tendered  by  the  Brooklyn  So¬ 
ciety  of  Artists  -when  he  was  chosen  for 
the  annual  award  for  distinctive  merit 
in  public  service  and  the  advancement 
of  the  cultural  arts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  some  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  him  on  that  occasion 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  on  the  Occasion  op  the  Annual 
Award  by  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Artists  at  the  Riverside  Museum  in  New 
York  City  on  November  29,  1959 

WELCOME  BY  MRS.  NETTIE  S.  HORCH,  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  RIVERSIDE  MUSEUM 

Senator  Javits,  Judge  Oliffe,  Madam 
Chairman,  and  guests,  in  behalf  of  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Museum,  I  should  like  to  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  you  who  have  come  to 
view  the  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
of  Artists  and  to  honor  our  distinguished 
guest,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  champion  the  cause  of  art  and 
culture. 

The  Riverside  Museum  aims  to  further  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  through  cultural 
exchange.  Since  its  inception  in  1937,  it  has 
presented  exhibitions  of  contemporary  art¬ 
ists  from  13  Latin  American  countries, 
Puerto  Rico,  Canada,  many  European  coun¬ 
tries,  Israel,  Japan,  as  well  as  American 
groups. 
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When,  we  imported  foreign  exhibitions,  the 
question  of  customs  always  arose.  It  was 
only  last  year  that  I  assembled  and  brought 
in  a  collection  of  Danish  paintings  and 
sculpture.  On  a  few  of  these  pieces,  the 
question,  "Is  it  art  or  commerce?”  arose.  A 
duty  was  placed  on  some  of  the  items. 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  hon¬ 
ored  guest.  Senator  Javits’  bill  was  passed, 
easing  our  path  of  cultural  exchange. 

As  director  of  this  museum  and  arts  cen¬ 
ter,  I  should  like  to  express  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  his  role  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  national  arts  bill.  I  am  certain 
that  this  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  en¬ 
riching  the  cultural  life  of  our  country. 

As  host  to  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists 
exhibits  for  several  years,  I  congratulate  the 
prize  winners  and  members  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  their  work  and  achievement.  The 
friendships  gained  through  these  exhibits 
have  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  and 
I  look  forward  to  continued  collaboration. 

Again  my  thanks  and  esteem  to  Senator 
Javits  for  his  understanding  and  assistance 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  arts  and 
artists. 

Introduction  of  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Olliffe 
(By  Jenny  Fohr,  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Society  of  Artists) 

I  take  great  pleasure  now  in  introducing 
to  you  the  Honorable  Lewis  W.  Olliffe,  a  loyal 
patron  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Artists  and  also  a  good  friend  of  our  guest 
of  honor  Senator  Javits. 

(Judge  Olliffe  introduces  the  guest  of 
honor.) 

Madam  Chairman,  Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Horch, 
distinguished  guests,  patrons  of  the  arts, 
artists,  and  friends  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
of  Artists,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  today  and  to  say  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  man  whom  your  organization 
has  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  annual 
award  for  distinctive  merit  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  advancement  of  the  cultural 
arts.  ' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  concern¬ 
ing  the  particular  acts  which  earned  for  him 
the  award,  but  merely  to  outline  for  you 
the  record  of  this  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service. 

The  senior  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
was  born  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City  in  1S04.  He  attended  Columbia 
University  and  was  graduated  from  New 
York  Law  School  in  1926.  During  the  war 
he  served  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Oper¬ 
ations  of  Chemical  Warfare  in  both  the 
European  Theater  and  in  the  Pacific.  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  Army  Com¬ 
mendation  Ribbon.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  service  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  law. 

He  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1954,  and  his  work  in  that  office  for  the 
protection  of  consumers  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1956. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  as  a  patron  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists  to  call 
upon  our  president,  Mrs.  Jenny  Fohr,  to 
present  the  award  to  our  guest  of  honor. 

PRESENTATION  OF  AWARD  TO  SENATOR  JACOB  K. 

JAVITS,  BY  JENNY  FOHR,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

BROOKLYN  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Artists  from  time  to  time  to  bestow  an  award 
upon  one  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  in  behalf  of  art  and  artists. 
This  year  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits  was 
chosen  for  this  award. 

For  2  years  he  waged  a  battle  in  the  Senate 
for  legislation  to  modernize  the  tariff  laws 
so  that  modern  art  could  be  imported  with 
the  same  duty-free  status  as  more  tradi¬ 
tional  art  works. 


His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  when 
President  Eisenhower  signed  into  law  on 
September  14  the  Senate  bill  948  which  he. 
Senator  Javits  had  introduced.  This  was 
indeed  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  arts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you,  Senator  Javits,  this  certificate  of  award 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“certificate  of  award 

"The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists  presents 
its  award  of  1959  to  the  Honorable  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  outstanding  service  in  behalf 
of  art  and  artists  in  America. 

“Presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  42d 
annual  exhibition  of  work  of  the  members 
of  the  society  at  the  Riverside  Museum  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  November  29,  1959. 

"Jenny  Fohr,  President. 

"Attest: 

“Constance  Scharff. 

"Recording  Secretary." 


EISENHOWER-BENSON  FARM  POL¬ 
ICY  SEEKS  TO  PERPETUATE  THE 
TIMEWORN  AND  FALSE  ASSUMP¬ 
TION  THAT  PRODUCTION  CAN  BE 
RESTRICTED  ON  AN  ACREAGE 
BASIS  INSTEAD  OF  ON  QUANTITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  were  given  an  indication  of  what 
to  expect  from  the  administration’s  farm 
program  for  1960  in  an  article  by  Felix 
Belair,  Jr„  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  issue  of  November  11.  This 
writer  referred  to  the  “brave  new”  Eisen- 
hower-Benson  plan  which  would  offer 
Congress  “proposals  for  a  permanent  so¬ 
lution  of  the  farm  problems.” 

The  most  appropriate  comment  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  once  made  concerning 
the  Bourbon  kings  of  France — that  they 
never  forget  and  they  never  learned. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Economic  Report  of  1960,  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  order 
to  indicate  more  completely  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Eisenhower  regency  in  its 
closing  year. 

The  report  listed  five  points  which  are 
offered  as  “essential  aspects  of  a  sound 
program.”  I  would  request  your  in¬ 
dulgence  while  I  examine  these  points  to 
see  if,  after  7  years  of  labor,  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson  effort  has  brought  forth 
a  mountain  or  a  mouse. 

The  first  of  the  Eisenhower -Benson 
stated  objectives  is  “an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
land  from  crop  production  for  the  next 
5  to  10  years  under  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  with  particular  reference  to  areas 
of  notable  surplus.” 

This  suggestion  perpetuates  the  time¬ 
worn  and  demonstrably  false  assump¬ 
tion  that  production  can  be  restricted  on 
an  acreage  basis  instead  of  a  quantity 
basis.  It  ignores  the  fundamental  fact 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses,  namely, 
that  increased  production  stems  from  an 
improved  technology  applied  to  decreas¬ 
ing  acreage.  Yet,  more  recently  the 
President’s  Economic  Report  of  1960 
acknowledged  this  fact  in  the  statement 
that  ‘‘The  growth  in  United  States  farm 
output  has  been  achieved  through  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  production  per 
unit  of  labor  and  per  unit  of  land” — 
page  102.  The  result  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  under  the  present  admin¬ 


istration  practices,  a  race  to  increase 
production  on  a  diminishing  number  of 
acres,  and  to  send  the  resulting  surplus 
to  the  already  overloaded  Government 
warehouses. 

administration  program  inconsistent 

I  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  also 
to  the  apparent  contradiction  and  in¬ 
consistency  of- the  administration’s  farm 
program — if  one  may  use  the  word  so 
loosely  as  to  call  the  present  farm  chaos 
in  the  United  States  a  program. 

In  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  note  the  following  statement  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  the  positive  actions 
taken  by  the  administration  in  1959: 

First,  support  prices  for  cotton  were  ad¬ 
justed  as  individual  producers  were  given, 
for  the  first  time,  a  choice  between  (1)  con¬ 
tinuing  compliance  with  tightly  restrictive 
acreage  allotments,  with  prices  supported 
at  80  percent  of  parity,  and  (2)  freedom  to 
plant  up  to  40  percent  beyond  the  allot¬ 
ment,  with  prices  supported  at  65  percent 
of  parity.  Second,  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion,  corn  producers  abolished  their  acre¬ 
age  allotments  by  referendum  late  in  1958 
and  thereby  put  into  effect  a  single  schedule 
for  price  support  at  90  percent  of  the  3- 
year  average  market  price  with  a  minimum 
support  level  of  65  percent  of  parity. 

Since  this  action  can  only  result  in 
increased  acreage  allotments  to  corn  and 
cotton  one  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the 
incongruity  of  this  statement  with  the 
implied  intention  of  "the  voluntary  re¬ 
tirement  of  land  from  crop  production — 
with  particular  reference  to  areas  of 
notable  surplus.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  affable  assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  suggest  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  connection  with  cotton  and 
corn  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
relating  to  agriculture  which  Congress 
has  passed?, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  cover  that 
question  immediately.  My  comment 
was  not  a  reference  to  law,  but,  rather, 
concerned  what  seem  to  me  to  be  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  published  administration 
statements  of  policy  and  intent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  simply  make 
this  comment,  since  the  Senator  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  yield  to  me - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  make  no  pretense  of 
being  a  farmer,  although  my  family  has 
a  little  orange  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  California  has  a  vast  agricultural 
economy.  My  only  thought  is  this: 
Either  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  it  has  not.  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  suggest  that  the 
Department  has  not  proceeded  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  laws  which  govern 
it.  If  that  is  so,  I  simply  say  that  the 
power  which  the  American  people  have 
given  the  Democratic  Party  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  also  imposes  a  responsibility 
upon  that  party  to  debate  and  to  pass 
such  legislation  as  its  members  think 
ought  to  be  debated  and  then  enacted. 
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My  recollection  is  that  the  latest  cotton 
legislation  which  is  now  on  the  books 
was  fashioned  by  my  brothers  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  rather  than 
by  those  from  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  comment  in 
a  moment  on  what  the  Senator  from 
California  has  said,  but  I  assure  him 
that  in  no  sense  have  I  implied,  nor  do 
I  imply,  overt  violation  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

PRESIDENTIAL  VETOES  NULLIFY  GOOD  ACTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

1  cannot  let  go  unanswered  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Democratic  Party  has  been 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  bill  after 
bill  designed  to  help  the  fanners  of  the 
Nation,  to  try  to  keep  parity  prices  up, 
and  to  impose  stricter  crop  controls ;  yet 
all  these  bills  have  been  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Remember,  the  Republicans  held 
power  in  the  Congress  only  in  the  first 

2  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Republicans  were  in  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  1953  and 
1954.  The  only  crop  they  did  not  fool 
with  was  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  in  the 
best  position  of  any  commodity  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  I 
defy  the  Republicans  to  say  it  is  not. 
Why  is  that  so?  Because  they  found, 
when  they  came  into  power,  that  good 
tobacco  legislation  was  on  the  statute 
books,  the  people  having  voted  for  it  for 
a  period  of  3  years.  That  law  was  op¬ 
erating  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  the 

3  years  it  was  reenacted  by  Congress  for 
another  3  years.  So  it  was  in  effect  for 
6  years. 

Oh,  yes;  the  President  vetoed  a 
tobacco  bill  last  year.  We  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  worthwhile  tobacco  law 
back  on  the  books. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 'South  Carolina. 
Yes,  I  yield. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  trying 
to  “lay  it  on”  the  Democrats  for  doing 
something  worthwhile  when  we  re¬ 
gained  control.  We  tried  to  undo  some¬ 
thing  which  was  harmful;  the  President 
did  not  do  it. 

SECRETARY  OPPOSES  AUTHORITY  TO  HELP  NEEDY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  correct  appraisal  of  the 
situation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  .  Now  I 
want  to  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  Then  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him 
again. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  intent 
of  Congress  has  been  subverted  by  the 
administration.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
sistently  has  opposed  legislative  author¬ 
ity  which  would  direct  him  to  purchase 
additional  foods  to  supplement  items  in 
surplus. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Scott],  together  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  myself,  regardless  of  party,  have 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  more  aware  of  this 
problem,  so  that  the  needy  folk  in  the 
distressed  and  chronic  ■unemployment 
areas  of  the  United  States  would  be  given 
additional  food. 

So  when  it  is  said,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  administration  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  I  reply  that  we  have  been  faced 
with  a  reluctance  of  officials  “down¬ 
town”  to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  what  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  in  mind  when  he  asseverates 
that  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Cabi¬ 
net  subverts  the  law  of  the  land.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
and  subverts  the  law  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  proper’  authority. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  deny  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  have  have  been  sub¬ 
verted  by  a  member  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  having  been  subverted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  is  a  tragically  involved  subject.  It 
is  important  to  the  American  farmer;  it 
is  important  also  to  every  American. 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 
some  agricultural  legislation.  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  prompted  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  some  of  it. 

For  example,  we  speak  about  price 
supports  for  basic  crops.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  peanuts  have  been 
determined  by  a  past  Congress  to  be  a 
basic  crop. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  wedded  to  blindly 
following  any  administration  during  the 
days  I  remain  here.  I  want  to  judge  ag¬ 
ricultural  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
whether  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

In  the  Senate  the  members  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  party  now  outvote  the  Republican 
Members  two  to  one.  That  is  a  fact. 
Certainly  there  rests  on  the  majority 
party  Members  of  this  body  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  helping  fashion  in  this  field 
legislation  which  they  believe  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  they  believe  will,  under  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  having  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress,  be  able  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

This  morning  I  listened  to  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  repeated  request  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  legislation  which  will  be 
made  by  this  administration  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress 
will  do  with  it;  God  alone  knows  that. 

All  I  say  is  that  I  think  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  may  reasonably  say  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
view  of  the  power  they  have  in  this 


Chamber,  on  the  basis  of  the  votes, 
“Take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  proper  legislation 
in  that  field.” 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say;  and  I  am 
glad  to  listen  to  my  learned  friend,  who 
very  ably  represents  the  fine  people  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  SenatQr  from 
California  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  President,  the  incongruity  is  not 
lessened  when  it  is  noted  that  the  pre¬ 
dicted  surplus  of  cotton  for  1960  is  6.7 
million  bales,  compared  to  3.4  million  in 
1958;  and  that  corn  is  one  of  four  grains 
with  a  total  predicted  carryover  for  1960 
of  80  million  tons,  compared  to  59.1  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1958. 

The  second  point  noted  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  is  that  of  “an  ag¬ 
gressive  program  of  research  aimed  at 
developing  new  markets  and  new  uses 
for  farm  products.” 

DOES  ADMINISTRATION  AVIDLY  SUPPORT 
RESEARCH? 

I  say  to  my  very  distinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  that  we  cannot  be  greatly 
heartened  by  the  research  prospects  of 
that  statement,  in  light  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  coal  research  bill, 
which  was  designed  to  aid  an  industry 
much  more  depressed  even  than  agri¬ 
culture.  Nor  has  the  administration 
shown  itself  to  be  particularly  avid  in 
its  search  for  new  markets,  when  one 
considers  its  coolness  to  the  suggestion 
for  food-stamp  programs  in  our  de¬ 
pressed  areas. 

If  there  is  any  genuine  interest  in  the 
administration  for  research  into  new  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  of  farm  products,  why  did 
not  Mr.  Eisenhower  throw  his  support 
behind  1  of  the  21  bills  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  or  the  16  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  session?  Surely,  at 
least  1  of  those  37  measures  had  merit; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
could  have  been  passed  by  Congress  if 
the  Democratic  leaders  had  received  the 
constructive  support  of  the  President  and 
his  party. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  let  me  say  that  my  bill 
has  been  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  but  the  President  will  not 
give  us  any  inkling  as  to  whether  he 
intends  to  veto  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  certainly  we 
had  no  information  whatsoever  that 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  White  House  to  pocket  veto  the  coal 
research  and  development  legislation  5 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  Congress.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derksen  J ,  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  legislation; 
and  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
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ecutive  a  feeling  that  that  legislation 
was  not  necessary. 

I  say  that  proposal  had  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House;  the  support  for  it  cut 
across  party  lines.  During  the  debate 
there  was  little  opposition  to  it;  and 
when  the.  votes  were  taken,  there  was 
practically  no  opposition  to  it.  Yet  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  pocket  veto 
by  the  President  of  that  legislation, 
which  was  desperately  needed  in  behalf 
of  the  coal  industry  of  the  country. 

I  am  one  of  those,  Mr.  President,  who 
awaits  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  contributions 
in  this  field  with  some  eagerness — al¬ 
though  not  without  some  skepticism, 
especially  since  I  find  not  a  shadow  of 
a  suggestion  for  such  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  President’s  economic  report. 
This  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  the 
pattern  established  by  this  administra¬ 
tion — that  of  issuing  glowing  and  opti¬ 
mistic  press  releases  at  times  of  public 
concern,  and  then,  after  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  diverted  to  something  else, 
promptly  ignoring  its  promises. 

Third — and  again  I  quote  from  the 
Times  article — “a  vigorous  feed  program. 
This  will  utilize  even  more  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses  to  supplement  the  food  supplies 
available  to  our  friends  abroad.”  That 
is  a  quotation  from  the  statement  which 
was  issued  from  the  White  House.  In 
that  assertion  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  the  vigorous  program, 
or  if  whether  it  will  go  beyond  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  right  sentiments  in  happy 
phrases,  nor  is  one  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  the  President’s  economic  report  in¬ 
cludes  not  a  single  mention  of  his  vig¬ 
orous  feed  program,  while  it  has  only  one 
sentence  which  is  even  partially  devoted 
to  the  use  of  our  surplus  commodities 
abroad,  as  follows:  — 

More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  markets  for  farm  products  at 
home  and  abroad  (p.  58) . 

REAL  AREA  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  NEEDED 

Fourth  of  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
program  points  reported  by  the  Times, 
“an  expanded  rural  development  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  farms  in  the  low-income 
areas — more  than  half  of  our  total 
farmers — attain  a  higher  standard  of 
living.”  -  - 

There  is  an  almost  cruel  irony  in  this 
statement  in  light  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  7  years  of  Eisenhower-Benson  do¬ 
minion  have  reduced  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  from  5.4  mil¬ 
lion  to  4.6  million. 

One  is  reminded  of  Dean  Swift’s  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  18th  century  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  population  problem  in  Ire¬ 
land — eat  the  children.  Nor  is  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  found  in  President 
Eisenhower’s  veto  of  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act  of  the  85th  Congress,  and 
his  threatened  veto  of  the  improved  ver¬ 
sion  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session — both  of  which  contained  posi¬ 
tive  authorizations  for  rural  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

This  administration  has  employed  a 
typical  bit  of  semantic  jujitsu  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
independent  farmers,  by  attempting  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  average  net  in¬ 
come  per  farm  operator — since  the  total 


income  is  now  divided  among  800,000 
fewer  farmers.  I  quote: 

The  realized  net  income  of  farm  operators 
in  1959  was  not  greatly  different,  however, 
than  that  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
1958,  especially  if  allowance  is  made  for  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  farms  (p.  29). 

The  principle  is  a  simple  one:  You 
squeeze  the  marginal  operators  off  the 
land  and  then  assure  yourself  that  all  is 
well  because  those  who  remain  are  di¬ 
viding  a  smaller  pie  among  fewer  num¬ 
bers,  the  original  income  being  $2,363 
per  farm  operator,  or  $404  less  than  in 
1958. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Right  along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  when  all  these  bills  were  before  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
they  were  referred  to  Mr.  Benson. 
When  he  sent  his  report  back  he  said 
they  did  not  need  these  bills,  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  already  had 
authority  to  act  in  this  field.  But  it 
either  did  not  have  the  authority  or  it 
has  not  acted  in  the  past.  It  brings  to 
mind  the  story  of  the  men  who  had  the 
talents.  One  man  had  5  talents,  one 
man  had  10  talents,  and  one  man  had  1 
talent.  Those  who  had  5  talents  and 
10  talents  used  the  money,  but  the  one 
who  had  1  talent,  like  Mr.  Benson,  did 
not  use  it.  He  buried  it  and  did  not  use 
it.  Then  he  was  told:  “We  will  take  it 
away  from  you,  if  you  have  not  been 
using  it,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some¬ 
one  else.” 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  enact  a  law  and  put  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  someone  who 
would  act.  The  Secretary’s  answer  all 
the  way  through  has  been  that  the  De¬ 
partment  already  had  authority  to  act 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  over  and  over  again  has 
been  saying  that  everything  is  all  right, 
and  has  indicated  that  prosperity  is 
spread  uniformly  all  over  this  country. 
I  would  have  to  use  time  on  another 
subject  if  I  were  to  go  into  that  ques¬ 
tion;  but  we  know  there  are  many  areas 
of  distress  and  there  are  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  faced  with  despair.  There  are  over¬ 
whelming  problems  right  here  in  the 
United  States  which  demand,  I  say,  not 
part-time  attention,  but  full-time  atten¬ 
tion. 

FAMILY -SIZE  FARMS  BEING  NEGLECTED 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower-Benson  policy  has  constantly  op¬ 
erated  in  favor  of  large  commercial  farm 
operators — the  grain  storage  operators, 
and  the  food  processing  industry — to  the 
detriment  and  neglect  of  the  family-size 
farm.  And  in  all  likelihood,  the  small 
farmers  will  continue  to>  be  squeezed  off 
the  land  until  a  two-price  system  is 
recognized  as  an  essential  feature  of 
any  surplus  disposal  program. 

For  example,  the  Canadian  practice, 
according  to  one  of  our  leading  farm 
economists,  Stephen  Raushenbush,  of 
recognizing  the  same  basic  wheat  sales 
quota  for  every  farm  could  be  applied 
with  variations  to  all  our  farms  pro¬ 
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ducing  crops  in  the  surplus  categories. 
Every  farm  would  be  able  to  sell  the 
same  basic  amount  of  wheat,  or  cotton, 
or  feed  grains  at  the  higher  of  two 
prices.  Only  after  the  sale  of  the  basic 
quota  at  a  good  price  would  the  fanner 
be  required  to  market  his  product  at  a 
lower  figure.  This  plan  alone  would  give 
a  new  and  much  needed  basic  stability 
to  the  family-size  farm  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Instead,  the  administration  suggests — 
and  this  is  the  fifth  and  last  proposal 
referred  to  in  the  Times  story — 

Realistic  price  support  programs  on  stor¬ 
able  commodities,  related  to  market  prices 
in  recent  years,  and  not  to  an  obsolete 
parity  formula  based  on  conditions  a  half 
century  ago. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Times  report  it  is 
stated  that  the  support  figure  is  to  be 
based  upon  the  average  market  prices 
in  the  preceding  3  years.  Assuming  that 
the  administration’s  action  last  year  on 
price  supports  for  corn  would  be  a  model 
for  future  legislation,  the  figure  would 
be  90  percent  of  the  average  market  price 
for  the  past  3  years. 

Thus,  if  we  view  the  average  market 
price  from  1957-1959,  inclusive,  for  feed 
grains,  cotton,  meat  animals,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  we  discover  that  the  support 
figure  of  this  administration  would  be 
less  than  the  market  prices  during  the 
last  year  of  President  Truman’s  a  dm  in  - 
istration  by  32  percent,  24  percent,  22 
percent,  and  32  percent,  respectively. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  net  farm  in¬ 
come  has  declined  every  year  but  one 
during  the  entire  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  it  has  never  ap¬ 
proached  the  last  2  years  of  the  Truman 
administration.  What  then  are  the 
the  implications  of  the  proposed  Eisen¬ 
hower-Benson  price  formula,  especially 
since  farm  income  in  the  United  States 
is  again  declining?  It  has  fallen  from 
a  realized  net  income  of  $13.1  billion  in 
1958  to  $11  billion  in  1959,  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  the  trend  will 
be  reversed  this  year.  Thus,  the  new 
parity  figures  may  well  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  one  of  the  lowest  levels 
in  recent  farm  history. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
new  Eisenhower-Benson  revolution  in 
agriculture  which  is  touted  as  offering  a 
“permanent  solution  of  the  farm 
problem.” 

But  it  is  not  a  farm  program,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  patchwork  affair  and 
based  upon  assumptions  which  bear  little 
relation  to  the  realities  of  our  farm 
economy.  Every  year  our  surplus  carry¬ 
overs  grow  larger,  the  farmer’s  income 
gets  smaller,  and  the  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  Government’s  support  program 
mounts — while  Secretary  Benson  and  the 
President’s  advisers  continue  in  their 
self-righteous  assumptions  of  infalli¬ 
bility. 

CAPTIVE  OF  OWN  USE  OF  VERBAL  MAGIC 

This_  administration  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  a  captive  of  its  own  use  of 
verbal  magic.  Whether  in  the  field  of 
education,  welfare,  unemployment,  space 
exploration  or  agriculture — the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advisers  and  speech  writers  at¬ 
tempt  to  manipulate  the  realities  of  life 
with  mere  words.  It  is  unfortunate 
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enough  when  they  fool  the  American 
people,  but  it  can  be  fatal  for  all  of  us 
if  they  fool  themselves. 

Though  the  pressures  on  the  farm 
problem  are  not  as  critical  as  those  in 
the  fields  of  space  exploration  and  na¬ 
tional  defense,  the  pattern  of  irrespon¬ 
sibility  in  this  administration  is  the 
same  throughout.  I  cite  one  final  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  President’s  Economic 
Report  to  illustrate  this:  On  page  27,  the 
writer  of  this  section  of  the  report 
acknowledges  that  “declines  in  prices  of 
hogs,  poultry  and  eggs  were  especially 
sharp.”  However,  the  report  continues, 
“a  substantial  part  of  the  decrease  in 
livestock  prices  during  1959  was  directly 
traceable  to  a  cyclical  increase  in  the 
production  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs, 
which  had  been  in  short  supply  in  1958 
and  for  which  prices  had  been  unusually 
high.” 

The  so-called  cyclical  increase  in  beef 
and  veal  was  100,000  tons,  or  1  Ms  percent, 
in  poultry  3  Ms  percent,  in  pork,  11  per¬ 
cent,  and  in  eggs  2  y2  percent.  These 
increases,  I  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  who  does  me  the  honor  to  listen 
today,  hardly  seem  sufficient  to  explain 
a  drop  in  the  price  index  of  meat  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  1958  average  of  334  to  the 
level  of  264  last  month — December 
1959 — or  of  poultry  and  eggs — during  the 
same  period — from  169  to  148. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  lay  no  unusual 
claims  to  the  power  of  prophecy,  but 
during  my  campaign  for  Senate  in  the 
fall  of  1958,  I  predicted  over  and  over 
again  a  decline  in  the  farmer’s  prices  of 
these  very  items  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  increasing  surplus  carryover  of  feed 
grains.  This  carryover  increased  from 
59.1  million  tons  in  1958  to  67.4  million 
tons  last  year,  and  the  predicted  carry¬ 
over  for  this  year  is  a  staggering  80.0 
million  tons.  This  is  the  root  fact 
behind  the  tragic  drop  in  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  prices,  Mr.  President.  Yet  there  is 
no  such  recognition  of  this  in  any  of  the 
administration  pronouncements  because 
I  think  this  administration  is  committed 
to  the  fictions  and  fantasies  of  the  Ben¬ 
son  policies  rather  than  hard  root  poli¬ 
cies. 

PROFITEERING  ON  GRAIN  STORAGE  PROGRAM 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
declining  prices  and  increasing  surpluses 
we  are  now  beginning  to  witness  the 
sordid  mess  and  profiteering  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  grain  storage  program  as  it  is 
being  revealed  in  hearings  by  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington]  and  in  the  press  in  articles  by 
Drew  Pearson.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
recent  reports  of  profits  of  150  percent  by 
private  storage  firms  and  to  the  “slug¬ 
ging”  of  oversea  shipments  of  American 
wheat  with  chaff  and  spoiled  Canadian 
■wheat. 

These  conditions  have  been  tolerated 
for  too  long,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress,  during  this  ses¬ 
sion,  will  bring  forth  legislation  to  over¬ 
haul  the  policies,  which  I  think  are 
bankrupt.  I  believe  they  are  incompati¬ 
ble  with  a  sound  farm  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

There  is  widespread  discontent  among 
the  fanners  who  have  endured  the  Ben¬ 


son  policies  and  among  the  taxpayers 
who  have  borne  their  cost,  and  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  this  cost. 

Though  there  may  be  some  partisan 
comfort  in  the  idea  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  suffer  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Eisenhower -Benson  pro¬ 
gram,  I  hope  and  trust  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  not  rest  in  this  belief  but 
will  bring  forth  a  sound  and  ameliora¬ 
tive  legislative  program  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  speech,  which  is  thoughtful,  dis¬ 
cerning,  sound  and  accurate — a  con¬ 
vincing  indictment,  I  should  say,  of  the 
administration’s  farm  program. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
very  correct  when  he  points  out  that 
again  and  again  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  has  passed  laws  and  has  had  them 
vetoed.  The  acting  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  has  said  legislation  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
because  we  have  a  substantial  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  our 
responsibility  with  the  wheat  bill  last 
year.  What  happened  to  it?  We  passed 
the  bill.  It  was  vetoed. 

The  1956  Democratic  Congress  passed 
an  omnibus  farm  bill,  which  we  thought 
would  help  the  farmers  and  which,  we 
thought  would  help  the  taxpayers. 
What  happened  to  that?  It  was  vetoed. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry.  I  recall  how  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  would  come  before  us.  Last 
year  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  give  us  a 
recommendation  up  and  down  the  line 
on  every  bit  of  our  farm  program,  as  to 
how  he  would  change  it  not  only  with 
regard  to  dairy  products,  which  interest 
me  particularly,  but  also  with  regard  to 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice — all  the  basic 
crops  and  everything  else  affected  in  any 
way  by  our  farm  legislation.  He  failed, 
after  repeated  pleas,  to  bring  that  for¬ 
ward. 

ACTING  SECRETARY  SUBMITS  ANALYSIS 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  to  the  fact 
that  I  also  asked  the  Secretary  to  spell 
out  for  us  in  dollars  and  cents  what 
would  be  the  effects  on  the  American 
farmers  if  the  Eisenhower-Benson  pro¬ 
gram,  which  had  been  suggested  in  the 
past,  were  put  into  effect.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  received  a  letter  from  True  Morse, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  a 
29-page  analysis  which  says  what  the 
Eisenhower-Benson  program  will  do  to 
the  American  farmer.  It  is  this:  They 
expect  farm  production  to  increase  in 
the  next  4  years  by  6  percent.  They  ex¬ 
pect  farm  prices  to  go  down  even  fur¬ 
ther,  in  fact,  by  another  whopping  10 
to  12  percent.  They  expect  cash  receipts 
for  farmers  to  drop  by  from  $400  mil¬ 
lion  to  $1.6  billion  during  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  by  this 
kind  of  prediction  by  the  administration 
itself.  What  they  are  saying  to  Con¬ 
gress  is,  “Do  it  our  way;  or  we  will  veto 


it.”  What  is  their  way?  Their  way 
the  depressed  farmer,  who  is  now  the 
number  one  victim  of  economic  injustice 
in  America,  is  going  to  be  more  depressed 
even  than  he  is  now.  His  income  will 
drop  further. 

We  all  know,  judging  from  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  4  years,  that  not 
only  has  farm  income  gone  down,  but 
also  the  value  of  the  dollar  the  farmer 
has  received  has  diminished  very,  very 
sharply.  So  if  we  follow  the  Benson- 
Eisenhower  prescription  the  farmer  will 
have  fewer  dollars  .than  ever  and  the 
dollars  he  does  receive  will  buy  less  and 
less. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  done  an  excellent  job,  a  very 
competent  and  accurate  job.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  farm  legislation  closely  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  heard  many  farm 
speeches;  but  I  have  heard  very  few 
which  matched  the  very  excellent  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  It 
was  a  real  privilege  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  it.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
generous  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I 
am  sure  that  the  comments  which  the 
Senator  has  made  concerning  farm  leg¬ 
islation  and  the  Eisenhower-Benson  pol¬ 
icies  are  correct  in  every  detail.  They 
seem  to  substantiate  the  statements 
which  I  made  and  they  add  not  only  en¬ 
dorsement  but  also  strength  to  the  pres¬ 
entation  from  the  standpoint  we  have 
approached  it  today,  namely,  the  need 
for  a  program  which  will  actually  aid 
the  farm  population  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  for  one  moment 
more. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Gladly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  quoted 
effectively  from  the  President’s  Economic 
Report.  The  President’s  messages — the 
budget  message,  the  Economic  Report, 
the  state  of  the  Union  message — all 
stressed  the  fact  that  ours  is  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy,  and  we  can  expect  in  the 
future  to  have  the  income  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  increase  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

THE  FARMER  IS  BEING  LEFT  OUT 

We  can  expect  to  have  a  richer  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  farmer  is  left  out.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  farmer  can  expect  nothing  but  more 
of  the  same  depressed  income  that  he 
suffers  now.  As  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  so  well  pointed  out,  his  in¬ 
come  has  dropped  from  something  like 
$15  billion  or  $16  billion  in  1952  to  $11 
billion  this  year. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
that  is  not  enough.  We  are  going  to 
push  it  down  still  further.  It  would  be 
different  if  we  were  looking  forward  to 
an  economic  depression,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  country  is  rich,  and  that  it  will 
grow  even  fatter  in  the  future;  except 
for  the  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whether  a  man 
comes  from  Brooklyn,  Milwaukee,  New 
Orleans,  or  from  an  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity,  he  should  object  to  this  kind  of  de¬ 
liberately  unjust  treatment  which  can 
only  make  an  unjust  situation  even 
worse. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  discerning  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks,  and  also 
for  bringing  out  for  us  how  farm  net  in¬ 
come  has  decreased  year  after  year  all 
during  this  administration. 

Also  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  while 
farm  net  income  has  been  decreasing  the 
prices  of  everything  the  farmer  buys  have 
gone  up.  When  we  take  that  fact  into 
consideration,  we  have  a  double’  decrease. 
So  we  should  consider  that  point  also. 
The  Senator  is  to  be  commended. 

Last  year  we  passed  Senate  bill  690,  to 
provide  for  the  increased  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  industrial  purposes. 
I  note  from  the  Record  that  there  was  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  note 
that  only  seven  Senators  voted  against 
the  bill.  So  both  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  voted  for  that  bill  by  a  large 
majority.  But  I  also  note  that  everyone 
of  the  seven  Senators  who  voted  against 
it  were  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
They  must  have  been  talking  with  Mr. 
Benson.  All  the  other  Senators  across 
the  aisle  voted  for  the  bill.  That  is  a 
peculiar  situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  I  notice  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  voted  for  it,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  always  a  little 
dangerous — of  course,  the  Senator  is  far 
more  experienced  than  I  am  in  this  kind 
of  work — to  indicate  what  particular 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  do. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
and  a  very  able  Secretary — in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  has  been  one  of 
those  who  many  times  have  led  the  fight 
for  legislation  which  this  administration 
has  recommended  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture.  I  do  not  know  what  motivated 
Members  on  this  side  to  vote  one  way 
or  the  other  an  any  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies  with  respect  to  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  believe  that 
in  each  instance  they  were  motivated 
by  good  faith. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  not  denying  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  each  according  to 
his  own  lights.  My  able  friend  has  a 
perfect  right  to  his  opinion,  as  I  have 
to  mine.  When  we  disagree,  obviously 
one  must  be  wrong,  but  I  think  both  of 
us  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  people, 
including  the  fanner. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
During  the  past  seven  years  someone 
has  put  the  farmer  in  an  awful  fix;  and 
Benson  has  been  operating  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  today  on  the  pending  business  in 


favor  of  the  poll  tax  amendment,  I  shall 
take  my  seat. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  floor,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  good  humor,  and  yet  the  very  vigor¬ 
ous  manner  in  which  the  acting  minor¬ 
ity  leader  has  spoken  on  these  matters. 
I  have  personal  affection  for  him.  I 
know  that  in  all  votes  he  casts  he  votes 
in  a  way  which  he  believes  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN¬ 
CIES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  all 
amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39. 

Particularly  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  presented  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  which 
would  set  into  motion  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  declare,  in  essence,  that 
payment  of  State  poll  taxes  levied  by 
States  would  become  a  Federal  matter. 
This  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  make  it  unconstitutional  for  a 
State  to  require  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting.  I  have  contended 
all  along  that  matters  pertaining  to  the 
qualification  of  voters  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

Particularly,  too,  do  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  presented  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  The  fundamental  basis  upon 
which  I  build  my  opposition  is  that  poll 
tax  legislation  is  a  State  matter,  and  a 
matter  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  business.  By  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  I  mean  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  his  officers.  This  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  settled,  once  and  for  all,  I 
hope,  by  several  court  rulings,  the  latest 
of  which  was  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  May  28,  1951, 
in  Butler  v.  Thompson  (341  U.S.  937). 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  further,  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  South  Carolina  has 
no  poll  tax  prerequisite  to  voting  and 
that  we  have  not  had  any  such  require¬ 
ment  for  the  past  9  years.  The  people 
of  South  Carolina  decided  that  matter 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
was  ratified  by  the  general  assembly  in 
1951. 

It  might  be  news  to  some  to  know  that 
it  was  first  written  into  the  constitution 
of  South  Carolina  in  1868,  in  Recon¬ 
struction  Days,  when  the  colored  people 
had  charge  of  our  State  government; 
and  it  was  reenacted  in  1895,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  law  until  1951,  when  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  me  offhand  what  States  still  im¬ 
pose  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
There  are  only  five  such  States.  I  cover 
that  point  in  my  discourse,  and  will  go 
into  it  later.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator. 

Prior  to  1951  we  fought,  just  as  bit¬ 
terly  as  we  fight  today,  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  repeal  State  laws 
requiring  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  State  elections. 
South  Carolinians  removed  payment  of 
poll  taxes  as  a  voting  requirement.  It 
was  their  State  right  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Other  States  may  not  wish  to 
change  their  poll  tax  laws,  and  we  have 
no  right  in  the  Senate  to  force  such  a 
change  upon  the  people  of  any  State. 
The  right  to  establish  certain  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  voters  has  been  guaranteed  to 
the  individual  States  by  the  Constitution 
even  since  we  became  a  nation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  poll 
taxes  were  in  effect  even  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  colonial 
days. 

Whether  or  not  any  individual  Senator 
believes  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  should 
or  shoud  not  be  a  qualification  for  voting 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  underlying 
principle  which  is  at  stake  here  today. 

The  principle  that  is  involved  is  not 
the  poll  tax  itself,  but  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  States  to  control  their  own 
election  machinery  and  to  set  forth  quali¬ 
fications  which  citizens  must  meet  be¬ 
fore  they -are  eligible  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  me  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
studied  the  Constitution  and  who  know 
anything  about  the  history  behind  all  of 
this  type  legislation,  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  others  is  unconstitutional, 
and  would  be  so  declared  by  the  courts, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Butler  against  Thompson,  which 
I  have  cited  previously.  It  was  on  May 
28,  1951,  in  this  case  on  appeal  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Virgin^,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  motion  to  affirm  the  lower 
court’s  judgment  on  a  poll  tax  situation. 
The  lower  court  had  stated  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  generally  held  that  a  State  statute 
which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax  as 
a  condition  of  the  right  of  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  protected  by 
the  14th  amendment. 

I  quote  in  part  the  exact  langauge  of 
this  decision : 

*  *  *  the  decisions  generally  hold  that  a 
State  statute  which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does 
not  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  is  derived  from  the  State  and 
not  from  the  National  Government.  The 
qualification  of  voters  in  an  election  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  set  out  in  article  I, 
section  2,  clause  1  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  provides  that  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  The  Supreme  Court 
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in  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (802  XJ.S.  277,  283,  58 
S.  Ct.  205,  82  L.  Ed.  252) ,  held  that  a  poll  tax 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  offend  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  is  clear 
and  explicit:  The  privilege  of  voting  is 
derived  from  the  State  and  not  from  the 
National  Government.  There  is  no 
clearer  way  to  state  the  matter. 

There  are  legislators  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  who  carry  around  in  their 
hip  pocket,  as  Bibles  to  follow,  so  to 
speak,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  some  legislator  does  not  cry 
out  about  Supreme  Court  rulings  being 
the  law  of  the  land.  Certainly  they 
have  hammered  this  home  sufficiently 
about  the  1954  school  integration  deci¬ 
sion.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  these 
legislators  that  any  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  is  the  law  of  the  land,  because  Su¬ 
preme  Courts  are  subject  to  error  as  is 
any  other  human  group,  I  wish  that  the 
Senators  who  feel  that  Supreme  Court 
rulings  in  cases  of  integration  are  laws 
of  the  land  would  be  consistent  and,  in 
this  instance,  agree  that  the  decision  in 
Butler  against  Thompson  equally  be 
considered  the  law  of  the  land.  In  light 
of  this,  I  should  hope,  too,  that  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  amendment  would  withdraw 
it  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  it 
is  a  State  matter  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  business  meddling 
in  such  State  matters.  Of  course,  I 
imagine  this  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
at  this  time. 

In  the  lower  court’s  decision  in  Butler 
against  Thompson,  which  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  language  was  used,  which 
is  as  clear  as  any  language  anyone  can 
cite: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi¬ 
lege  or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Privilege  of  voting  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  United  States,  but  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  State  and,  save  as  restrained 
by  the  15th  and  19th  amendments  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
State  may  condition  suffrage  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  ( Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall. 
162,  170  et  seq.,  22  L.  Ed.  627;  Ex  Parte  Yar¬ 
brough,  110  U.S.  651,  664-665.) 

Surely  this  language  of  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land  should  be  clear  enough 
to  those  who  would  try  to  legislate  in 
Congress  on  a  State  matter  that  they  are 
in  error  in  trying  to  do  so. 

For  the  moment,  so  much  for  the  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  others. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

At  the  outset  I  must  admit  that  any¬ 
one  can  offer  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  be  within  the  law,  so 
to  speak.  However,  anyone  can  cer¬ 
tainly  question  the  wisdom  of  any  such 
amendment  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  5 
States  which  still  have  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote. 
This  means  45  other  States  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  one  eligible  to  vote.  At  this 


late  date,  to  go  through  the  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  cumbersome  procedure  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  force 
the  will  of  45  State  upon  5  remaining 
States  is  certainly  poor  sportsmanship 
and  poor  business,  to  say  the  least. 

The  great  danger  in  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  just  that  it  would  keep 
the  five  remaining  States  from  requir¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  vote.  The  real  danger  lies 
in  the  grotesque  form  which  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  would  take. 

It  would  become  a  wedge  in  the  door 
for  further  amendments  and  even  un¬ 
constitutional  legislation  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  completely  con¬ 
trol  all  elections  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  have  the  right  to  pass  judgment 
on  a  small  matter  like  poll  tax  pro¬ 
visions,  then  what  will  prevent  us  next 
year  from  coming  back  and  proposing 
the  elimination  of  other,  or  even  all, 
State  prerequisites  for  voting? 

The  great  trouble  is  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  become  a  cold  document 
instead  of  a  living  charter  to  guide  us. 

I  have  looked  into  some  State  con¬ 
stitutions  and  have  seen  how  they  have 
been  amended  and  amended  and 
amended.  They  have  almost  become 
codes  instead  of  constitutions.  I  think 
constitutions  should  be  brief  and  should 
cover  all  the  points  which  constitutions 
should  cover,  and  that  the  legislatures 
should  legislate  on  all  matters  which  are 
not  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

If  States  are  not  allowed  to  maintain 
this  important  right  of  establishing 
qualifications  for  their  electors  within 
the  safeguards  now  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  then  those  who  wish  to 
take  away  this  one  constitutional  right 
might  well  try  to  broaden  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  in  some  future  amendment  to  in¬ 
clude  all  qualifications. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point 
that  we  refresh  our  minds  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  article  1,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  reserva¬ 
tion  of  power  within  the  several  States 
when  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  proposed  by  the  Congress 
to  the  States  for  their  ratification.  That 
amendment  in  its  first  paragraph  pro¬ 
vides  : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Historically,  the  voting  privilege  was 
extended  to  make  inhabitants  of  a  State 
in  all  the  Original  Thirteen  States  upon 
the  basis  of  the  State  laws  of  those 
States.  Some  of  them  required  a  spe¬ 
cific  poll  tax.  All  of  them  required  the 
ownership  of  varying  amounts  of  prop¬ 


erty — either  real  estate  or  personal 
property.  Each  State  had  varying  other 
laws — First,  age;  second,  residence  in  the 
State;  third,  residence  in  the  county, 
district,  or  precinct;  fourth,  innocence 
of  crime  or  conviction  of  crime;  fifth, 
and  many  other  provisions — which  de¬ 
termined  the  qualifications  for  voting. 

Various  States  have  various  laws  on 
these  subjects;  but  all  of  them,  as  will 
be  noted,  provide  for  residence  not  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  States,  and 
even  in  the  counties,  districts,  or 
precincts. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  time-honored  and  respected  provi¬ 
sion  of  our  Constitution  that  each  State 
has  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  who 
within  its  borders  is  qualified  to  vote. 
While  each  of  the  original  Thirteen 
States  imposed  some  sort  of  taxation 
upon  its  eligible  electors,  and  while  the 
requirement  of  a  poll  tax  now  exists  in 
only  five  States;  namely,  Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — we  should  not  by  our  act  attempt 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  matter  exclu¬ 
sively  within  the  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
judgment  of  the  people  of  the  States 
concerned. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
remaining  five  States  in  due  time  will 
dispense  with  the  requirement  of  a  poll 
tax.  But  this  is  a  matter  solely  of  their 
concern,  not  of  Congress.  Why,  then, 
should  we  set  the  date  for  them.  It  is 
their  constitutional  prerogative  to  do 
with  this  particular  requirement  as  they 
see  fit.  It  is  neither  our  function  nor  our 
duty  to  impose  our  will  upon  them  by 
even  a  constitutional  provision  for  the 
Constitution  already  provides  in  this 
case.  Anyone  has  the  right  to  propose 
it,  but  we  have  the  responsibility  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  such 
proposals  and  act  wisely — in  this  case  to 
reject  it.  If  we  approve  this  amendment, 
then  what  will  prevent  us  from  setting 
the  age  limits,  the  residence  restrictions, 
the  registration  provisions  and  all  the 
other  numberless  details  which  each  of 
the  50  States  acting  within  its  reserved 
powers  may  establish  for  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  of  voting.  The  entire  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  two  constitutional  provisions 
I  have  set  forth  can  be  whittled  away, 
so  that  the  entire  reservation  of  a  State’s 
power  may  become  meaningless  and 
worthless. 

We  would  then  be  ready  to  have  set 
up  in  Washington  a  bureaucracy  clothed 
with  power  to  establish  the  eligibility  of 
voters  in  each  State.  When  a  vacuum  is 
created  by  removing  State  powers,  Fed¬ 
eral  powers  are  invited  to  fill  the  void. 
Such  action,  I  contend,  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  express  will  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  Had  such  action  been  taken  or 
proposed  in  1787  there  would  have  been 
no  United  States  of  America.  The 
Colonies  would  have  rejected  a  union. 
The  debates  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  Federalist  Papers,  and  the  minutes 
taken  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  Congress  prove  this 
fact  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  all  wisdom  is  here  at  the 
seat  of  our  Government.  I  believe  in 
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States  rights.  I  believe  we  govern  too 
much  from  Washington.  I  believe  as 
Jefferson  believed,  that  the  people 
governed  best  are  governed  least.  He 
also  believed  that  the  greatest  wisdom 
for  government  resided  in  the  people  and 
when  removed  from  the  people,  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  usually  followed. 

The  elective  process  is  one  of  the  most 
vital,  sensitive,  and  important  powers 
remaining  with  the  people  of  our  several 
States.  I  would  not  as  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  wish  to  impose  one  of  its  laws 
upon  the  State  of  New  York,  or  Tennes¬ 
see,  or  Florida,  or  Utah,  or  any  other 
State,  through  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  if  such  a  law  violated  a  power 
reserved  to  any  one  of  those  States. 

The  Federal  branches  of  Government 
have  too  often  raided  our  States’  powers, 
usurped  them,  and  imposed  our  will  upon 
them.  The  time  has  come  to  halt  this 
trend.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  give 
back  to  the  States  some  of  the  powers 
the  Federal  Government  ought  never  to 
have  assumed. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  top- 
heavy  and  is  becoming  more  so.  The 
Federal  Government  has  drained  the 
States  of  their  sources  of  revenue.  We 
have  allowed  laws  to  be  construed  so 
generously  and  often  times  so  unwisely 
that  in  many  instances  only  the  imagi¬ 
nary  line  divides  our  sovereign  States. 
Thus  sovereignty  is  destroyed.  The 
rights  of  the  people  are  lost.  They  are 
in  a  Federal  straitjacket.  We  lose  our 
greatness  as  a  Nation  when  the  rights 
of  our  States  are  destroyed.  These  are 
not  mere  words.  These  are  eternal 
truths. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  we  come 
back  to  the  original  joint  resolution 
which  was  studied  thoroughly  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  reported 
without  amendment  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
the  States,  through  their  elected  execu¬ 
tive  authority,  the  power  to  make  tem¬ 
porary  appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  time  of  emergency. 

This  joint  resolution,  without  all  these 
hampering,  politically  inspired  amend¬ 
ments,  is  sound  legislation.  It  does  not 
take  from  the  States  any  rights,  but  it 
gives  to  the  States  a  right.  This  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  vital  in  this  day  of  possible  widespread 
destruction.  If  an  atomic  bomb  were 
to  be  dropped  on  Congress  while  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Nation  could  possibly  be  with¬ 
out  a  Congress.  It  would  be  tremen¬ 
dously  important  that  the  executive  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  various  States  have  the 
power  immediately  to  fill  such  a  vacuum 
of  authority  in  the  Federal  legislative 
branch. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  various  amend¬ 
ments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39  are 
successful,  I  predict  that  this  legislation 
will  never  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 
That  being  so,  the  sponsors  of  these 
amendments  will  have  rendered  their 
country  a  terrible  disservice;  and  we  will 
hold  them  responsible  if  some  catas¬ 
trophe  occurs  and  if  our  Congress  cannot 
conduct  its  business.  The  sponsors  of 


these  amendments  should  prepare  their 
suggested  legislation  and  should  submit 
it  to  the  proper  committees  of  the  Senate 
for  thorough  study.  Such  measures 
should  be  acted  on  separately,  and  should 
not  be  tacked  on  as  piecemeal  patches 
that  will  destroy  the  meaning  and  sense 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39. 

These  amendments  threaten  to  destroy 
the  results  of  the  long  study  and  the 
hard  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  went  into  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39. 

I  should  think  that  by  now  we  would 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  legislate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  becoming 
embroiled  and  entangled  in  time-con¬ 
suming  and  effort-wasting  debate.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  this  instance. 
A  universally  supported  important  Sen¬ 
ate  joint  resolution  has  become  bogged 
down  because  of  attempts  to  legislate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  reject  all  amendments  being 
proposed  as  attachments  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39.  In  doing  so,  the  Senate 
will  be  paying  respect  to  the  labors  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and,  simultane¬ 
ously,  will  be  rendering  the  Nation  a 
tremendously  important  service. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1948,  the  late 
Senator  Burnet  R.  May  bank  spoke  at 
great  length  in  defense  of  retention  by 
the  States  of  powers  controlling  the 
qualifications  for  voters.  In  particular, 
he  referred  to  the  requirement  of  paying 
poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 
At  that  time  South  Carolina  still  had 
this  requirement.  But,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  it  was  subsequently  repealed  by 
constitutional  amendment  that  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  State  legislature. 

The  late  Senator  Maybank  pointed  out 
some  very  important  facts  concerning 
the  history  of  South  Carolina’s  poll  tax. 
I  wish  to  quote  from  what  he  said : 

The  practice,  custom,  and  tradition  of  levy¬ 
ing  a  poll  tax  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
had  its  origin  prior  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  1702  the  general  assembly  passed  an 
act  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  be 
used  in  the  defense  of  Charles  Town.  This 
act  provided  that  550  British  pounds  per 
annum  be  raised  by  a  poll  tax  (spelled 
p-o-l-e).  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  20 
shillings  per  annum  by  each  man  within  the 
bounds  of  the  town  who  was  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  act  also  provided  for  the  payment  of 
20  shillings  per  annum  by  every  single 
woman  or  widow  who  was  a  housekeeper 
within  the  bounds  of  the  town.  Thus  we 
find  that  from  the  earliest  time  the  poll  tax 
was  used  as  a  revenue  measure,  which, 
indeed,  it  is  today  in  South  Carolina. 

This  is  proof  that  the  existence  of  a 
poll  tax  came  prior  to  the  Constitution, 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  was  a  right 
retained  by  the  States  under  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  not  tamper  with  this  State  right. 
We  would  be  going  behind  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and,  in  a  sense,  breaking  faith  with 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  if  we 
were  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  quote  further  from  what 
Senator  Maybank  said; 

In  1876  Wade  Hampton  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  thus 
returning  the  official  leadership  of  the  State 
back  to  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina. 
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Shortly  thereafter  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax 
referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  1868. 
This  act  was  ratified  on  March  22,  1878,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

“That  the  several  county  treasurers  shall 
retain  all  the  poll  tax  collected  in  their  re¬ 
spective  counties;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  said  county  treasurer  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  poll  tax,  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
exact  amount  of  said  tax  collected  in  each 
school  district  in  his  county  •  •  *  and  the 
poll  tax  collected  therein  shall  be  expended 
for  school  purposes  in  the  school  district 
from  which  it  was  collected.” 

From  this  we  see  there  was  a  definite 
purpose  and  need  for  poll  tax  legisla¬ 
tion;  and  the  requirement  that  people 
pay  this  tax  before  they  could  vote  was  a 
necessary  way  to  enforce  payment  of  the 
tax.  If  a  citizen  desires  the  right  to 
vote,  he  should  carry  with  that  responsi¬ 
bility  the  support  of  his  State  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions — in  this  instance,  the  schools. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  a 
citizen  to  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  cost  of  government  if  he  is 
going  to  have  a  voice  in  saying  how  the 
government  is  to  function.  The  late 
Senator  Maybank  was  discussing  the 
constitutionality  of  legislation  proposed 
at  that  time,  1948,  which  was  legislation 
that  would  be  comparable  to  what  we  are 
considering  in  the  Senate  today.  Here 
is  what  Senator  Maybank  had  to  say; 

The  proposed  legislation  is  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  in  that  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  from  the  several  States  a 
right  guaranteed  to  the  States  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  proposed  legislation,  known 
and  designated  as  H.R.  29,  and  entitled  “An 
act  making  unlawful  the  requirement  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  in  a  primary  or  other  election  for  na¬ 
tional  officers,”  is  in  effect  changing  the 
qualifications  for  electors  for  national  offi¬ 
cers  in  violation  of  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 

“The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature.” 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  is  clear 
and  unambiguous.  The  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  wisely  decided  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  several  States.  It  is  true  that  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  these  electors  may  not  be  the 
same  in  each  of  the  several  States,  which 
itself  shows  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stituion  did  not  desire  uniformity. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  this  speech 
was  made  by  Senator  Maybank,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  ruled  generally,  but  in 
most  specific  terms,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Federal  suffrage.  There  is  only 
State  suffrage  and  the  power  to  create 
such  suffrage  was  not  one  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  several 
States.  This  guarantee  of  State  suffrage 
to  the  States  is  the  most  important 
single  bulwark  against  a  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  controlling  the  ballot  boxes  of 
the  Nation.  If  Federal  control  of  the 
ballot  boxes  of  the  Nation  were  to  ever 
come  about,  we  would  no  longer  be  a 
United  States,  but  we  would  be  a  Federal 
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institution  which  could  be  controlled  by 
a  handful  of  directors  sitting  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  God  forbid  that  this  ever 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heretofore  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  given  the  power  to 
nullify  the  poll  tax  requirements,  the 
power  is  vested  also  by  the  proposed 
amendment  to  regulate  other  matters 
affecting  the  eligibility  for  voting.  The 
age  limit  is  one.  In  some  States  the  age 
limit  has  been  reduced  to  18.  In  others 
it  is  maintained  at  the  age  of  21,  when 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  one  attains 
his  majority.  If  it  is  agreeable  and  suit¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  some  States  to  al¬ 
low  their  citizens  to  vote  at  18,  of  what 
possible  concern  should  that  be  either 
to  us  here  in  Washington  or  to  the 
people  of  any  of  the  other  States  which 
maintain  the  requirement  at  the  age  of 
21?  Certainly,  it  is  no  concern  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State  of  South  Carolina 
that  our  good  neighbors  in  Georgia  have 
set  the  eligibility  age  at  18,  rather  than 
21,  in  accordance  with  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  requirements. 

Some  States  require  residence  for  6 
months,  others  for  a  year,  and  others  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  Affidavits  as  to 
residence,  proof  of  payment  of  taxes, 
and  many  other  detailed  requirements 
are  set  out  in  the  many  laws  of  our  sev¬ 
eral  States  on  this  question  alone. 
Should  we  tamper  with  the  local  prob¬ 
lems  involved?  Some  people  live  part  of 
the  year  in  one  State  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  elsewhere.  In  which  State  should 
such  a  citizen  vote?  I  contend  the 
length  of  one’s  residence  within  a  State 
which  may  entitle  him  to  vote  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  strictly  within  the  State’s  rights 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  one  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  voting  privilege.  It  is  none  of 
our  concern.  What  right  have  we,  other 
than  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  med¬ 
dle  into  the  local  affairs  which  have  been 
considered  State  prerogatives  since  the 
founding  of  our  Government?  I  am  old 
fashioned  enough  in  many  things  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  doctrine  that  what  was  good 
for  our  fathers  is  good  for  us.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  I  hold  this  view  in  relation  to 
the  decentralization  of  government  and 
in  permitting  the  people  of  the  States 
'  affected  the  greatest  latitude  of  choice 
in  running  their  local  affairs.  The  rule 
of  the  thumb  established  here,  conform¬ 
ity  at  all  times  to  the  prevailing  but 
ever-changing  attitude  of  Washington 
or  a  permanent  constitutional  strait 
jacket  established  under  Federal  author¬ 
ity,  are  attitudes  and  judgments  which 
do  gross  violence  to  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  people  of  our  States.  We  should 
leave  this  power  where  it  was  originally 
vested. 

As  was  so  clearly  stated  yesterday,  the 
proposed  amendment  and  the  statute 
lead  in  the  direction  which  eventually 
would  permit  idiots,  lunatics,  criminals, 
and  a  horde  of  others  now  disqualified 
to  vote.  All  we  might  need  in  the  future 
would  be  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  trumped  up 
by  some  so-called  aggrieved  minority 
group  to  start  the  ball  rolling  in  many 
directions  otherwise  considered  by  the 
States  as  elements  of  disqualification. 
The  theory  would  be  that  Washington 


would  establish  the  pattern,  cut  the 
cloth,  and  manufacture  the  garment. 
The  people  in  the  States  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use  the  garment  whether  or 
not  it  fitted  their  desires  or  needs.  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  any  movement 
that  will  rob  the  people  of  our  sovereign 
States  of  powers  solely  and  wholly  vested 
in  them. 

While  I  cannot  question  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  do  away  with  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting, 
I  do  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  our 
invasion  into  a  field  heretofore  strictly 
reserved  to  the  States.  Let  each  State 
continue  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  its 
laws  pertaining  to  the  eligibility  of  its 
electors.  That  was  the  rule  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  It  has  been  the  rule  since  1789. 
Under  it  we  have  prospered  and  re¬ 
mained  strong  as  a  representative 
democracy  longer  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Why  now 
meddle,  tamper,  or  tinker  witl^  one  of 
the  fundamentals?  There  is  no  need  for 
it.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  except 
under  the  color  of  claim  that  some  are 
being  disfranchised.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence — worthwhile  evidence — to  support 
such  a  contention. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  wholeheartedly 
the  views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  on  the  two  questions  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  many  local  problems  which 
we  attempt  to  solve  here  by  Federal 
legislation  can  and  should  be  solved  at 
the  local  level.  There  the  people  are  in 
day  by  day  contact  with  their  needs,  de¬ 
sires,  and  requirements.  We  cannot,  by 
necessity,  know  them  as  well  as  they  do. 
We  cannot  solve  these  problems  as 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  as  they 
may. 

The  last  resort  of  the  right  to  vote  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  to  be  within 
the  province  of  the  laws  of  each  of  the 
50  States.  Unformity  is  neither  re¬ 
quired  nor  desired.  It  is  diversity  of 
opinion  and  action  that  makes  for 
progress.  Uniformity  leads  to  inaction, 
decrepitude,  and  finally  to  decay  and 
ruin.  Difference  makes  for  progress. 
It  makes  for  human  betterment  and 
achievement.  It  is  because  we,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  States,  have  acted  indi¬ 
vidually  that  we  as  a  people  and  a  Nation 
have  prospered.  Shall  we  by  our  act 
here  begin  a  further  erosion  of  these 
fundamental  principles? 

The  contention  is  urged  that  the 
imposition  of  a  poll  tax  in  some  way 
violates  or  infringes  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  This  is  no  new  contention. 
It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  rights  guaranteed 
to  our  citizens  by  the  amendments  be¬ 
cause  of  a  State’s  poll  tax  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  Pirtle  y.  Brown  (118  Fed¬ 
eral  2d  221),  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  ruled  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  matter 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
and  said : 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend¬ 
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ment.  Privilege  of  voting  is  not  derived 
from  the  United  States,  but  is  conferred  by 
the  State  and,  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may 
condition  suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate 
(citing  cases).  The  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  protected  are  only  those  that  arise  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  not  those  that  spring  from  other 
sources.  Hamilton  v.  Regents  (293  U.S.  245, 
261;  79  L.  Ed.,  343). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held,  in  the  case  of  Breedlove 
v.  Settles  (302  U.S.  277,  278),  that  the 
power  to  require  a  poll  tax  is  a  power  re¬ 
served  to  the  States  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Breedlove  atempted  to  vote  in 
Georgia  without  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.  His  contention  was  that  the  Georgia 
constitution  and  statute  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  and  a  registration 
certificate  violated  the  14th  and  19th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Court,  at  pages  283  and  284,  said: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prerequi¬ 
site  of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment.  Privilege  of  voting  is  not  derived  from 
the  United  States,  but  is  conferred  by  the 
State  *  *  *  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
prerequisite  of  voting  is  a  familiar  regulation 
long  enforced  in  many  States  and  for  more 
than  a  century  in  Georgia  *  *  »  and  the 
exaction  of  payment  before  registration,  the 
right  to  vote  is  neither  denied  nor  abridged 
on  account  of  sex.  It  is  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  the  Georgia  law  is  a  mere  disguise  un¬ 
der  which  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 
men  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 

My  contention  is  that  we  should  not 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  author¬ 
ize  a  further  deprivation  of  rights  to 
even  five  States  which  require  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of 
voting.  My  State  has  no  such  require- 
ment,  but  my  State  should  not  attempt 
in  this  regard  to  impose  its  will  upon 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas,  or  the 
others.  If  we  can  set  such  a  pattern 
for  eligibility,  we  can  raise  or  lower  the 
age  requirements;  we  can  dispense  with 
the  residential  qualification;  we  can  be¬ 
come  the  overlord  of  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  We  can  turn  our  backs  on  the 
superior  wisdom,  judgment,  forbearance, 
and  patience  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Certainly,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given 
and  the  constitutional  bases  for  them, 
we,  in  the  Congress,  wholly  lack  the 
power  to  pass  an  act  which  would  so  im¬ 
pinge  upon  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
reserved  to  our  States.  Because  there 
may  be  the  necessary  votes  at  hand 
gives  us  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  im¬ 
pose  our  will  in  an  unconstitutional  man¬ 
ner.  It  would  be  an  act  of  unadulterated 
deceit  to  curry  favor  with  a  minority 
group  by  passing  a  fanciful  act  to  satisfy 
their  morbid  desires  when  we  know,  or 
should  know,  that  such  an  act  will  not 
satisfy  the  elementary  constitutional  re¬ 
quirements  involved.  It  is  sheer  hypoc¬ 
risy  on  our  part  to  fritter  away  our  time 
in  such  an  unnecessary  endeavor.  Let 
us  stand  by  the  Constitution,  uphold  our 
Founding  Fathers,  and  get  along  with 
worthwhile  considerations  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  pressing  problems.  We  have 
plenty  to  do  in  attending  to  our  con¬ 
stitutional  duties. 
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Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  of  no 
quorum,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  Chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Fong 

McNamara 

Allott 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Beall 

Gore 

Morse 

Bible 

Green 

Morton 

Bridges 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Brunsdale 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bush 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Butler 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hennings 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hill 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Russell 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Chavez 

Javits 

Smith 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Symington 

Cotton 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
and  is  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers]  is  absent  on  official  business  attend¬ 
ing  the  Latin-American  Trade  Study 
Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin-Amer¬ 
ican  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Holland  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  we  could  possibly  take. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  to  add 
another  bulwark  to  the  most  important 
of  all  our  constitutional  rights — the 
right  to  vote. 

This  is  a  country  where  we  expect  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  things  pretty  much  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  always  held  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  if  I  can  protect  a  man’s  vote 


I  have  given  him  the  most  important 
right  that  he  can  possibly  have. 

When  a  man  has  the  vote,  he  has  the 
power  to  help  himself.  And  he  stands 
on  a  par — where  he  should  stand — with 
every  other  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  it 
will  be  in  order,  after  action  is  taken 
on  the  Holland  amendment,  for  me  to 
move  as  substitute  for  the  entire  joint 
resolution  a  statutory  provision  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  result.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  Holland  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  offers  his  statutory  substitute 
for  both  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  and  that  fails,  then  the 
original  joint  resolution  will  be  open 
either  to  amendment  of  the  wording  of 
the  original  Kefauver  resolution,  or  by 
way  of  other  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  an  original  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
portions  of  the  original  resolution 
would  be  subject  to  amendment.  Also, 
amendments  to  strike  out  and  insert 
would  be  in  order,  provided  that  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  and  insert 
should  include  more  than  that  upon 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  act— -in 
other  words,  making  a  substantial 
change  in  the  net  result. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  desire  to 
offer  a  resolution  amending  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  to  provide  for  the  right  of  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Would  that  be  in  order  after 
the  Javits  amendment  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  whether  an  amendment  to 
give  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  the  right  to  vote  would  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  my  colleague,  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  is  absent  on  official 
business  in  Latin  America.  He  has  asked 
me  to  have  placed  in  the  Record,  just 
prior  to  the  vote  on  my  amendment,  a 
statement  of  his  position  on  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  may  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Senator  Smathers 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  a  cospon¬ 
sor  with  my  very  able  colleague,  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  who  has  introduced  the  pending 
resolution,  which  provides  that  the  right  of 
citizens  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  reason  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax,  or  to 
meet  any  property  qualification. 

I  know  only  too  well  of  the  long  fight  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  had  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where 
it  is  today.  Its  sponsors  are  wide  and  varied, 
and  its  objective  is  highly  laudable. 

I  regret  that  because  of  my  official  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  I  am  required  to  be 
absent  at  this  particular  time,  because  I,  too. 
would  like  to  be  personally  present  here  to¬ 
day  to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  its 
adoption. 

Because  of  my  official  absence,  I  have 
asked  my  distinguished  senior  colleague  to 
announce  my  support  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  just  before  the 
vote  on  the  Holland  amendment  a  state¬ 
ment  on  that  amendment  which  I  had 
intended  to  make,  but  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  at  that  precise 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Saltonstall 

I  am  opposed  to  a  poll  tax  as  a  voting  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  U.S.  citizen;  I  am  opposed 
to  the  use  of  such  a  device  to  deny  the  right 
of  any  American  to  vote. 

I  have  voted  for  the  Holland  amendment 
because  I  feel  that  the  poll  tax  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  our 
Constitution,  the  right  of  franchise  Is  a 
matter  of  the  several  States  to  determine  for 
themselves.  This  is  an  area  traditionally  re¬ 
served  for  the  States. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  poll  tax  can  be  brought  about 
simply  by  passage  of  a  Federal  statute.  It 
must  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  to  solve  this 
problem  and  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea-”  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
and  is  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  pared  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and,  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


yeas — 72 


Aiken 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Allott 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Anderson 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Frear 

McNamara 

Beall 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Green 

Martin 

Bridges 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Brunsdale 

Hart 

Morse 

Bush 

Hartke 

Morton 

Butler 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hennings 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Carlson 

Holland 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Case,  N.J. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Clark 

Jordan 

Smith 

Cooper 

Keating 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

Lausche 

NAYS— 16 

Young,  Ohio 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Russell 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Sparkman 

Hill 

Stennis 

NOT  VOTING— 

-12 

Bennett 

Kennedy 

Murray 

Capehart 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

O'Mahoney 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Holland’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  consider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  able 


Senator  from  Florida  for  the  very  earn¬ 
est  and  successful  fight  he  has  made  in 
connection  with  having  brought  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  and  upon 
having  received  such  a  wonderful  vote 
in  its  favor.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
well-known  effectiveness  and  his  capac¬ 
ity  to  approach  a  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MONRONEY, 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  magnificent  tribute  to 
Oklahoma’s  superb  Senator,  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  by  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Krock  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  writers  of  America.  His 
tribute  to  Senator  Monroney  should  be 
read  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation — An  Oasis  in  a  Desert  of 
New  Ideas 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  February  1. — Senator  Mon¬ 
roney  of  Oklahoma  is  not  among  the  Demo¬ 
crats  who  are  seeking  national  office  in  1960. 
But  he  produced  one  of  those  new  ideas 
which  some  of  these  candidates  accuse  the 
administration  of  lacking  while  not  notably 
producing  any  of  their  own. 

Moreover,  Senator  Monroney  has  had  the 
rare  and  pleasing  experience  of  seeing  his 
idea  take  form  in  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  global  fund  to  provide  additional 
financing  to  develop  the  resources  Of  nations 
not  affluent  enough  to  do  this  themselves. 
And  the  broader  purpose  is  to  relieve  the 
international  tensions  which  are  created  by 
depressed  national  economies  in  the  free 
world,  and  are  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

About  3  years  ago  Senator  Monroney  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  a  constructive  answer  to  a 
question  he  and  many  others  were  asking. 
The  question  was :  what  can  the  affluent  non- 
Communist  nations  do  further  to  finance 
essential  development  in  others  which  have 
exhausted  their  ability  to  repay  development 
loans  in  hard  currencies,  or  even  to  pay  the 
interest,  without  making  outright  grants, 
and  these  mostly  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury? 
The  answer,  he  decided,  was  this:  a  second 
so-called  World  Bank  to  make  soft  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  meaning  loans  at 
very  low  rates  of  interest,  with  very  long  re¬ 
demption  periods,  repayable  in  the  local  cur- 
rencies  of  the  borrower. 

When  this  newspaper  reported  the  Mon¬ 
roney  plan  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1958,  Eugene  R.  Black,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Bank,  immediately  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  institution  would  give  it 
serious  study.  The  fiscal  and  foreign  policy 
officials  of  the  administration  were  also 
impressed.  But  as  they  subjected  the  plan 
to  the  highly  critical  examination  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  imposed,  their  first  favorable 
reaction  appeared  to  the  Oklahoma  Senator 
to  have  slackened.  And  their  analyses  be¬ 
fore  congressional  committees  seemed  to  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
his  plan.  But  the  more  they  weighed  the 
basic  concept,  the  more  it  appealed  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dillon.  And  this  was 
encouraged  by  the  impression  the  idea  al¬ 
ready  had  made  on  Black,  who  has  admin¬ 
istered  the  World  Bank  resources  to  effect 
better  relations  between  the  have  the  have- 
not  nations  that  certified  diplomats  had 


been  able  to  attain.  Also,  by  some  personal 
magic  Black  has  managed  to  do  this  without 
relaxing  the  sound  banking  rules  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  his  institution. 

By  autumn  the  details  of  the  Monroney 
idea  had  been  sufficiently  recast  to  be 
officially  adopted  by  the  United  States.  Sec¬ 
retary  Anderson  then  proposed  it  to  the  1958 
meeting  of  World  Bank  members  at  New 
Delhi;  they  approved  it  “in  principle”  at 
their  1959  meeting  in  Washington;  and  yes¬ 
terday  Black  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
articles  of  agreement  for  an  International 
Development  Association  are  ready  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  68  World  Bank  members  for 
the  ratification  which  must  be  given  or  de¬ 
nied  in  1960. 

Among  the  fundamental  improvements  in 
the  system  of  development  aid  to  nonaffluent 
nations  that  the  Monroney  bank  plan  will 
provide,  in  addition  to  the  actual  loaning 
terms  cited  above,  are  two  of  special  note. 
Though  the  United  States,  once  again,  will 
be  the  largest  contributor  to  the  IDA’s  bil- 
lion-dollar  capital  in  gold  and  hard  con¬ 
vertible  currencies,  16  other  nations  will 
contribute  a  larger  total  to  mark  their  first 
organized  acceptance  of  joint  responsibility 
for  raising  depressed  national  economies. 
And  the  United  States,  which  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  vast  holding  of  foreign  currencies 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  etc.,  that  is  unex- 
pendable  except  in  the  country  of  origin, 
can  supply  the  IDA  with  this  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  anywhere,  provided  the  country 
of  origin  agrees. 

Almer  Stillwell  M.  (he  insists  the  M 
stands  for  Mike)  Monroney  is  not,  as  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  an  aspirant  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  President  or  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  either  urged 
upon  him.  He  was  a  political,  not  a  finan¬ 
cial,  reporter  before  he  got  into  politics. 
Nevertheless,  he  generated  a  world  fiscal  plan 
which  could  become  of  vital  importance  in 
maintaining  the  free  capitalist  system. 
This  is  something  none  of  the  active  candi¬ 
dates  or  their  brain  trusts  have  thus  far 
produced  on  a  comparable  scale. 


SHOWING  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 
TAKEN  BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 
IN  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Senators  of  the  showing  of 
moving  pictures  which  I  took  in  South 
and  Central  America.  These  pictures 
will  be  shown  at  4  o’clock  this  afternoon 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  I  assure  Senators  that 
the  pictures  will  be  very  interesting.  I 
hope  most  Senators  will  find  their  way 
clear  to  be  present. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACANCIES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  waived,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
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sey,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Congress  finds  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  be 
paid,  or  that  any  property  qualification  be 
met,  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  register¬ 
ing  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  Elector  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  regis¬ 
tering  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elec¬ 
tions  for  said  officers,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  but  is  and  shall  be 
be  deemed  an  interference  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  primaries  and  elections  for 
said  national  officers,  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  a  tax  on  such  rights  and 
privileges,  and  an  obstruction  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  governmental  author¬ 
ity  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  for  any 
person,  whether  or  not  acting  on  behalf  of 
any  State,  municipality,  other  governmental 
authority  or  subdivision  thereof,  to  levy, 
collect,  or  require  the  payment  of  any  poll 
tax  or  other  tax  or  to  impose  a  property 
qualification  as  a  prerequisite  for  registering 
to  vote  or  voting  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President,  Vice  President, 
Elector  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with 
or  prevent  any  person  from  registering  to 
vote  or  voting  in  any  such  election  by  reason 
of  such  person’s  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  or 
assume  the  obligation  of  paying  any  poll 
tax  or  other  such  tax  or  meeting  any  prop¬ 
erty  qualification.” 

Amend  the  resolving  clause  so  as  to  read: 
“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,’’. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint 
resolution  m  protect  the  right  to  vote  in 
national  elections  by  making  unlawful  the 
requirement  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  such  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  hope  I  shall  be  granted  the 
yeas  and  nays;  and  then  I  shall  very 
much  curtail  my  remarks  in  the  debate. 
Since  this  matter  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  I  hope  to  take  but  a  very  short 
time  to  discuss  it  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Several  reg¬ 
ular  committees  are  now  meeting,  as  well 
as  several  important  joint  committees. 
One  of  the  witnesses  testifying  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Power.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
sume  the  sessions  at  an  early  time.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  given  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  we  may  reach  a  vote  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would  do  by 
statute  exactly  what  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
if  a  constitutional  amendment  were  ap¬ 
proved.  The  basis  of  my  argument  is 
the  following:  First,  that  a  statute  would 
be  constitutional  and  would  effect  the 
desired  result.  I  shall  discuss  that  very 
briefly.  I  believe  it  is  a  conclusive  case. 
But  certainly  there  is  argument  about  it. 

Second,  we  should  not  take  a  chance  on 
a  constiutional  amendment,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  for  such  a  matter  as  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  poll  tax,  which  is  an 
anchronism  and  should  be  excised  from 
our  law,  certainly  as  it  applies  to  Federal 
officials,  which  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Third,  for  those  of  us  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  civil  rights,  we  are  setting 
a  precedent  if  we  let  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  adopted,  by  which  we  say, 
“If  you  are  trying  to  legislate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  voting  on  anything  which  is  not 
specifically  within  the  words  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  time,  place,  and  manner, 
with  relation  to  which  Congress  can  in¬ 
tervene,  or  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
regarding  which  Congress  cannot  inter¬ 
vene,  then  you  and  the  other  side,  which 
is  opposed  to  civil  rights,  sustain  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  you  make  a  precedent  by  an 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  which  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  States.” 

I  shall  take  up  those  points  in  order. 
First,  on  the  question  of.constitutionality, 
very  interestingly,  such  a  statute,  thus 
making  a  finding  for  the  constitutional 
course,  was  passed  by  the  other  body  in 
the  77th,  78th,  79th,  80th,  81st  Con¬ 
gresses.  Indeed,  it  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
oh  two  occasions,  but  in  both  cases  action 
by  the  Senate  was  frustrated  because  a 
cloture  rule  failed.  So  the  euphemisti¬ 
cally  called  extended  debate  killed  both 
opportunities  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
this  proposed  statute. 

So  not  only  the  other  body,  on  five 
successive  occasions,  but  also  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  by  a  majority  vote — there  was 
a  minority  dissent — reported  this  par¬ 
ticular  measure. 

As  to  constitutionality,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  argument  for  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  based  essentially  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points:  First  and  foremost,  the 
poll  tax  is  not  a  qualification  for  voting. 
Qualifications  are  left  to  the  States  by 
the  Constitutioii.  The  poll  tax  is  not  a 
qualification  for  voting;  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  voting.  The  voter  first  has 
to  satisfy  this  condition  by  paying  a  tax; 
then  he  is  allowed  to  vote  according  to 
his  qualifications.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  tax 
is  universally  applied.  Therefore,  when 
Congress  finds  that  a  tax  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  applied  operates  to  frustrate  or 
burden  or  obstruct  the  right  to  vote  for 
Federal  officials.  Congress  has  the  right 
to  declare  that  fact  and  to  declare  that 
such  exaction  shall  be  illegal. 

That  also  is  the  answer  to  the  Breed¬ 
love  case,  which  in  1937  held  the  poll  tax 
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constitutional.  Some  authorities  point 
out  that  that  case  had  mixed  in  it  the 
question  of  voting  for  State  officials  with 
voting  for  Federal  officials,  and  that  the 
person  who  sued  in  that  instance — the 
plaintiff — did  not  make  that  clear  rep¬ 
resentation.  But  the  challenge  of  the 
constitutionality  was  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  obstruction  of  the  exercise  of  a 
Federal  right  when  voting  for  Federal 
officials. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  material 
point.  I  believe  the  material  point  is 
that  Congress  had  not  at  that  time  made 
a  finding  that  this  tax  represented  a 
burden  upon  the  right  to  vote  for  Fed¬ 
eral  officials,  that  that  is  a  Federal  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  declare,  there¬ 
fore,  under  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  is  a 
burden  on  voting,  thereby  can  forbid  the 
States  from  levying  it. 

On  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
the  poll  tax  is  a  burden  on  voting,  we 
have  very  interesting  testimony,  the 
testimony  of  the  proponent  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  himself.  When 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  is  a  very 
eloquent,  gifted,  and  able  man,  as  we 
all  know,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  this  amendment  on 
August  17,  1959,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  outside  of  my 
prepared  statement,  that  in  1937,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Senate  of  Florida,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  participated  in  outlawing  the 
poll  tax  requirement  in  Florida  which  was 
permitted  to  be  levied  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  by  our  constitution.  We  outlawed  it 
as  a  requirement  for  all  kinds  of  voting,  that 
is,  going  much  further  than  this  proposed 
amendment,  which  of  course  confines  itself 
to  the  Federal  field. 

We  have  had  nothing  but  good  results  from 
that  action.  It  has  freed  certain  counties 
from  control  by  political  machines,  which 
was  exercised  through  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax,  by  the  so-called  "courthouse  ring”  in 
most  cases,  or  others  who  had  some  selfish 
interest.  It  has  resulted  in  a  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  voting  by  people  of  both  races. 
It  has  had  salutary  effects. 

I  am  strongly  sold  upon  the  proposition 
that  to  impede  the  casting  of  ballots,  as  is 
done  by  the  imposition  of  poll  tax  require¬ 
ments  or  these  other  requirements  which 
would  be  outlawed  under  this  proposed 
amendment,  is  a  hurtful  process  which  pre¬ 
vents  full  realization  of  the  democratic  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  are  best  realized  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  come  to  the 
polls  and  vote.  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
sound  democracy  to  have  as  full  participa¬ 
tion  as  possible  in  our  elections. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  needed  a  factual  basis  for  a  finding  by 
the  Congress  that  the  poll  tax  is  a  bur¬ 
den  on  a  Federal  right,  is  an  obstruction 
to  voting,  and  is  conducive  to  bad  prac¬ 
tices  and  to  discrimination  against  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot,  we  have  it  right 
there  in  the  findings  by  one  who  has  that 
experience  in  his  own  State.  I  respect 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  as  a  lawyer,  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  involved.  I  have 
my  own  views,  and  I  entertain  them  very 
strongly.  But  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
dispute  of  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  of  the  facts,  as  he  has  stated 
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them,  or  that  the  Congress  should  de¬ 
clare  this  tax  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
enjoyment  of  a  Federal  right. 

The  famous  authority  in  this  case  is, 
of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of -McCullough  against 
Maryland. 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  the 
poll  tax  works  to  the  particular  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Negroes,  and  therefore  vio¬ 
lates  the  equal  protection  clause  and  the 
15th  amendment.  There  is  also  the 
argument  that  the  poll  tax  does  not 
guarantee  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  within  the  language  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  But,  as  a  lawyer,  I  believe, 
that  one  has  to  take  a  stand  on  the  basis 
of  the  strongest  argument,  and  should 
not  confuse  either  a  court  or  the  Senate 
by  referring  to  the  many. aspects  of  so 
very  complicated  a  legal  question ;  and  I 
believe  the  simple  issue  is  as  follows: 

First,  this  is  a  Federal  right,  as  con¬ 
clusively  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Classic,  to  which  I  shall  refer  further  in 
a  moment. 

Second,  the  poll  tax  represents  a  bur¬ 
den  upon  that  right.  It  may  not  have 
been  such  in  the  colonial  days,  but  it  has 
worked  out  in  that  way ;  and  I  have  read 
the  statement  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
who  has  had  that  experience. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress 
finds  that  the  poll  tax  is  a  burden  and 
an  obstruction  on  a  Federal  right,  the 
Congress,  in  order  to  maintain  the  right 
to  vote  for  Federal  officials,  has  a  right 
to  excise  this  particular  tax  from  the 
body  politic,  whether  it  is  levied  by  a 
State  or  by  any  other  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment,  because  it  affects  a  fundamental 
governmental  function. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Classic  case  is  very  clear  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  President;  and  I  quote  now 
from  the  majority  opinion  in  that  case, 
which  is  reported  in  313  U.S.  299: 

While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representatives  in  Congress  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  States 
»  *  •  this  statement  is  true  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  States  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  as 
provided  by  section  2,  article  I,  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  has  not  restricted  State  action 
by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  regulate 
elections  under  section  4,  and  its  more  gen¬ 
eral  power  under  article  I,  section  8,  clause  18 
of  the  Constitution  “to  make  all  laws  which 
shaU  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers.” 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Court  made 
Federal  statutes  applicable  to  primary 
elections. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  probably 
the  latest  authoritative  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  that  therefore  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  eliminate  from  the 
law — whether  State  law  or  Federal  law — 
a  burden  or  obstruction  upon  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  analyze  what  will  happen 
to  this  proposal  when  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
It  will  go  to  the  States,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  it  approved  by  38  of 
the  States.  Let  us  remember  there  are 
five  poll-tax  States.  In  addition,  in  the 
so-called  Deep  South  there  are  at  least 
five  other  States.  Let  us  also  remember 


that  a  number  of  States  have  some  kind 
of  property  qualification.  They  are 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  That 
makes  a  total  of  15  States  which  are 
real  possibilities  for  rejecting  this  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment. 

On  the  time  question,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  argued  that  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  course  is  the  surest  one,  let  us 
remember  that  the  last  constitutional 
amendment — that  relating  to  two  terms 
for  the  President — took  4  years  to  be 
approved  by  the  States. 

When  we  consider  the  States  of  the 
South  alone,  we  find  that  their  popula¬ 
tions  total  38  million,  as  compared  to  the 
population  of  the  entire  United  States  of 
Approximately  175  million  or  176 
million. 

The  method  I  propose  will  require  only 
a  majority  vote  in  order  to  do  what  I 
believe  the  law  fully  allows  us  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  point  out  that  if 
this  matter  is  handled  by  means  of  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  a 
relatively  small  minority  will  be  able  to 
determine  what  shall  be  done. 

Furthermore,  30  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  also  Vice  President  Nixon, 
formerly  were  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  when  the  antipoll 
tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  we  had 
a  chance  to  pass  on  this  matter;  and  we 
had  that  chance  time  and  time  again. 
Let  us  examine  the  record  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  I  shall  not  mention  names,  be¬ 
cause,  as  everyone  here  knows,  I  have 
greatest  solicitude  for  my  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  discussing  only  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved.  We  find  that  30  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  Vice. Presi¬ 
dent  were  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  period  when 
these  bills  were  voted  on  there.  Three 
of  them  always  voted  against  the  statu¬ 
tory  approach,  and  two  of  them  are  from 
poll-tax  States.  Four  of  them  split  their 
votes ;  but  all  four  voted  in  favor  of  con¬ 
stitutionality,  when  that  question  was 
raised  on  a  point  of  order  in  the  80th 
Congress.  Twenty-four  always  voted 
for  the  statutory  approach. 

As  a  matter  of  sustaining  our  own 
reputations  for  understanding  what  we 
were  doing  on  all  those  occasions,  and  in 
order  to  do  what  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  that  we  should  do,  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  real  anachronism  from  our  law, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  clear  evidence 
that  the  poll  tax  is  a  burden  upon  voting 
and  is  an  obstruction  to  voting  for  Fed¬ 
eral  officials,  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  demonstrate  the  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  decisiveness  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  us  by  the  people  who  sent  us 
here,  by  voting  this  as  a  statute — as 
should  be  done — and  thus  here  and  now 
end  this  anachronism  in  our  law  and  this 
impediment  to  the  enjoyment  by  all 
Americans  of  fundamental  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  York  tell  me  whether  either 


a  Democratic  Attorney  General  or  a  Re¬ 
publican  Attorney  General  ever  gave  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  statutory  phase 
of  this  question?  1 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  provide  that  Information  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado.  However,  I  cannot 
do  so,  because  I  did  not  read  in  metic¬ 
ulous  detail,  with  that  point  in  mind, 
all  the  records  in  regard  to  the  various 
hearings  before  the  House  committee 
and  the  Senate  committee.  I  have  just 
now  asked  my  assistant  who  did  the  re¬ 
search;  and  he  tells  me  that  he  cannot 
give  the  answer,  either. 

However,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Government  departments  were  asked  for 
opinions  on  this  subject.  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  passage  of  this  measure 
by  the  other  body  on  five  occasions  and 
the  reports  on  two  occasions  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Assuming  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  were  agreed  to,  how  long 
would  it  take  to  contest  it  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Our  experience  with 
such  a  process  is  that  the  answer  can  be 
found  by  means  of  this  process  much 
more  quickly  than  by  meahs  of  any  other 
type  of  statute,  because  this  would  re¬ 
quire  only  one  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  stat¬ 
ute  would  be  promptly  contested  and  the 
case  heard.  I  would  say  1  year,  at  the 
outside,  although  that  is  only  an  esti¬ 
mate,  based  on  appeals  and  Supreme 
Court  proceedings  in  connection  with 
cases  of  this  character. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  position  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York,  action  by  the  States  on 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
might  take  3  or  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again,  if  the  Senator 
will  allow  me,  I  can  only  suggest  what 
experience  shows.  The  last  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  took  4  years  for  ap¬ 
proval.  Other  amendments  took  as  little 
as  11  months.  During  the  Civil  War 
they  took  a  matter  of  days,  but  everyone 
recognizes  there  were  then  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  That  is  why  I  had  made 
the  analysis  of  the  number  of  States  in 
the  so-called  Deep  South  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  other  States  that  could,  in  the 
aggregate,  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  States  which  would  have  to 
approve  the  proposed  amendment,  frus¬ 
trate  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  see  any  inconsistent 
position  on  the  part  of  Senatoi's  who 
had  previously  voted  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  procedure  in  voting 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  all 
honesty,  in  duty  to  my  conscience  and 
my  constituents,  I  must  do  what  is  right 
as  I  see  it.  At  the  very  least,  I  want  to 
see  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  believe  we  should  accomplish  our  pur¬ 
pose  by  statute.  I  would  prefer  it  done 
by  statute,  but  I  want  it  done  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  want  to  go  on  record  by 
my  voice  or  my  vote.  I  made  it  clear  by 
my  vote  how  I  would  prefer  to  proceed. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  that  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  feels  the  same  way. 
There  is  an  unconscionable  voting  bur¬ 
den  which  can  be  removed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
which  I  think  is  an  intelligent  one  but 
one  of  last  resort;  however,  to  expedite 
action,  I  intend  to  vote,  for  the  statute 
approach  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  see  nothing  inconsist¬ 
ent  in  that  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
desire  to  thank  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  both  for  the 
brevity  of  his  presentation  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  voted  for  the  amendment  taking  the 
constitutional  amendment  approach, 
which,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  felt 
was  completely  wrong.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  is  right  when  he 
confirms  the  constitutional  approach, 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  lawyer 
who  questions  the  propriety  or  legality 
of  that  approach,  whereas  there  are 
many  lawyers  who  question  the  propri¬ 
ety  or  legality  of  approach  by  statute,  as 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to 
argue  this  question  in  detail.  I  intend 
to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  when  I  have  completed  my  brief 
remarks.  I  desire  to  call  his  attention 
and  the  attention  of  other  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  in  the  Southland 
have  lawyers  questioned  the  wisdom, 
propriety,  and  sufficiency  of  the  statutory 
approach.  I  have  already  in  this  de¬ 
bate  referred  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  has  repeatedly  taken  the 
position  that  only  by  constitutional 
amendment  may  this  question  be  ade¬ 
quately  approached.  The  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Borah, 
argued  at  great  length  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  I  could  continue  to  mention  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  served  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  who  have  taken 
that  position. 

I  remind  my  distinguished  friend  that 
at  the  hearings — and  we  have  had  four 
hearings  on  this  matter — there  have 
been  only  two  witnesses  who  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  statutory  approach,  the 
witnesses  representing  the  NAACP  and 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion.  No  other  witness  appearing 
throughout  the  four  hearings  in  four 
separate  years,  argued  for  the  statutory 
approach  except  these  two  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  question  has 
been  amply  debated.  I  move  now - 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  makes  the  motion, 
will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  asserted  that  poll  taxes 
come  under  the  category  of  “manner  of 
election.”  Of  course,  he  has  given  no 
support  for  that  assertion  by  any  legal 
decision  or  statute  or  other  authority. 
It  is  merely  a  nice  contention.  In  his 


approach  he  would  repeal  the  property 
tests  of  seven  States.  Nobody,  in  the  20 
years  we  have  been  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion,  has  ever  questioned  the  property 
tests  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States, 
which  provided  that  a  person  had  to  own 
property  before  he  could  vote.  By  his 
proposal  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  repeal  property  qualifications,  and 
that  would  make  his  proposal  unconsti¬ 
tutional  from  any  standpoint  one  could 
describe. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  very- 
helpful  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  conclusion,  in  passing,  I  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that  every  Senator  who 
argued  extensively  against  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to 
a  few  minutes  ago,  took  the  position  that 
it  was  only  by  constitutional  amendment 
that  this  matter  could  be  adequately 
handled. 

Mr.  President,  I  move - 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator, 
from  Florida  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  during 
its  last  term  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
case  which  arose  in  my  State  of  North 
Carolina,  cited  the  Breedlove  case  as 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
State  had  the  right  to  prescribe  quali¬ 
fications  for  voters,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sex  or  race. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  was  the  ruling. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  Senator, 
as  a  lawyer,  consider  that  case,  which 
was  decided  as  recently  as  the  last  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  which  the 
Court  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
case  of  Breedlove  versus  Suttles,  which 
was  decided  in  1937,  as  a  correct  ruling 
on  the  constitutionality  of  poll  taxes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Many  years  ago,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  saw  the 
matter  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
did.  Upon  arguments  presented  at  that 
time,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  a  poll  tax  could 
be  considered  as  a  qualification.  Since 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  review  the  cases  in 
more  detail,  and  there  have  been  some 
later  cases.  The  Classic  case  has  been 
cited.  That  case  set  forth  that  there 
was  a  Federal  interest  in  the  matter  of 
election  of  Federal  officials,  and  other 
details,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  referred  to  them.  That  case  was 
decided  in  1941. 

The  most  direct  case  on  this  subject 
of  which  I  know — there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them — was  one  that  came  from 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  which  I 
have  reviewed  recently.  In  that  case  in 
a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  voter  who 
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was  otherwise  qualified,  but  who  failed 
to  pay  the  poll  tax  was  refused  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  by  unanimous  decision,  held  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  qualification.  The 
same  court  decided  the  Classic  case.  I 
think,  probably  after  the  Classic  case 
was  decided — anyway,  within  the  same 
year — the  Supreme  Court  refused  cer¬ 
tiorari  from  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  So  I  think  that  case  is  im¬ 
portant. 

In  any  event,  if  this  problem  is  going 
to  be  taken  care  of,  the  proper  way  to 
do  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  makes  the 
motion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  had 
promised  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
I  would  yield  to  him,  and  I  now  do  so. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  question  is.  If  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  were  adopted, 
would  the  effect  be  to  eliminate  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  both  as  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee  and  as  it  has  now  been 
amended  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would.  That  would 
mean  it  would  eliminate  not  only  the 
possibility  of  correcting  for  all  time  the 
poll  tax  question,  but  it  would  eliminate 
all  possibility,  under  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  of  curing 
the  defect  in  our  law  because  of  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  might  be 
or  could  be  left  without  a  quorum  in  the 
event  of  a  great  disaster  which  would 
wipe  out  more  than  half  of  its  Members. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  up 
that  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
also.  I  should  like  to  say,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Record,  that,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  in  the  past  I  have  joined  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  poll  tax  amendment,  and 
I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  pro¬ 
posal.  My  reason  for  now  voting  against 
this  proposal  is  that  I  think,  since  the 
Senate  has  taken  action  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  since  the  amendment  includes 
matters  other  than  the  poll  tax,  it  would 
be  improper  now  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
a  statutory  proposal  which  is  not  so 
broad  in  scope  as  is  the  amended  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment  as  it 
stands  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  entirely  correct  in  his  position,  and  I 
thank  him  and  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  my  vote,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
that,  while  I  was  not  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Holland  amendment,  I  did  vote  for  it. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  the  Javits 
proposal  were  it  to  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  independently  for  a  vote,  but  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for  it  under 
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the  present  parliamentary  situation, 
since  the  result  would  be  to  prevent  the 
passage  not  only  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  original 
joint  resolution,  but  also  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  basic  point.  My  argu¬ 
ment  on  constitutionality  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  de¬ 
clared  these  taxes  to  be  a  burden  upon 
the  Federal  right  to  vote,  unless  it  so 
declares  now.  Therefore,  all  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  taxes 
are  not  inconsistent  with  that  point. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first 
time  the  United  States  Senate  has  voted 
on  a  statute  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax.  I 
hope  all  Members  will  remember  that. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  has 
voted  upon  this  issue. 

Upon  that  ground,  Mr.  President,  since 
this  has  had  a  long  and  arduous  history, 
and  since  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote,  is  is  now 
ready  for  a  vote  within  the  next  few 
minutes,  and  I  hope  very  much  all  of 
those  who  through  the  years  have  con¬ 
templated  the  time  when  they  could  vote 
for  an  anti-poll-tax  bill  will  vote  against 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  I  came  to  Congress  more 
than  21  years  ago  the  Congress  was  de¬ 
bating  repealing  the  poll  tax  by  the 
statutory  route,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavixsI.  That  issue  has  been  preserved 
for  discussion  throughout  all  those 
years. 

I  have  done  everything  I  could  in  an 
attempt  to  have  the  poll  tax  repealed 
in  my  State. 

I  supported  the  Holland  amendment 
today.  I  think  if  the  Senate  will  act 
favorably  upon  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  to 
table  the  Javits  amendments  that  we 
can  pass  the  Holland  amendment 
through  this  body  and  that  very  shortly 
we  will  see  the  poll  taxes  repealed  in  the 
five  States  ’where  such  taxes  are  now 
levied. 

I  think  this  way  we  will  get  results  in¬ 
stead  of  an  issue.  I  hope  the  motion  to 
table  will  prevail. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  on  this  question 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  years  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  have  pre¬ 
pared. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
The  Javits  substitute  tor  Senate  Joint  Res¬ 
olution  126  is  a  double  assualt  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  As  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution:  not  destroy  it. 

The  Constitution  specifically  vests  in  the 
States  the  power  to  establish  voting  qualifi¬ 
cations.  This  proposal  would  have  Congress 
say  what  shall  not  be  qualifications  for  vot¬ 
ing. 

To  give  Congress  this  authority,  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  effect  amends  the  Constitution  by 
statute.  The  Constitution  clearly  provides 
procedures  for  its  own  amendment.  Amend¬ 
ment  by  statute  is  not  among  them. 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
here  many  times  before  in  similar  form. 
There  is  neither  moral  nor  fundamental  basis 
for  its  favorable  consideration,  and  there 
never  will  be. 

If  the  proposal  were  passed  Congress  would 
find  the  requirement  that  a  poll  tax  or 
'other  tax  to  be  paid,  or  that  any  property 
qualification  to  be  met,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registering  at  primaries  or  other 
elections  for  Federal  office  is  not  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  qualification  of  voters  or 
electors  *  *  *  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution. 

With  respect  to  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  Constitution  in 
article  II,  section  1,  says:  “Each  State  shall 
appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,” 
with  the  further  provision  that  these  electors 
shall  elect  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President. 

With  respect  to  election  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  article  I,  section  2,  says:  “The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  Members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali¬ 
fications  requisite  for  electors  in  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature.” 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  originally  were 
elected  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
States.  The  17th  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  provides  for  their  election  directly  by 
the  people  of  the  Statejs. 

And  the  17th  amendment  says  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  voters  in  senatorial  elections  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  States  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  House  elections. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  wise 
and  farsighted  men.  They  provided  for  its 
amendment,  but  they  protected  it  from  as¬ 
sault  by  impatient  public  officials,  tempo¬ 
rary  majorities,  and  varying  moods  of  public 
opinion. 

These  are  not  my  words.  They  are  the 
words  of  historians  who  have  documented 
the  deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention.  Article  5  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  amendment  as  follows: 

“The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con¬ 
stitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress.” 

There  is  no  constitutional  authority  for 
amendment  by  statute.  The  framers  con¬ 
sidered  this  procedure.  They  rejected  it  de¬ 
liberately.  They  foresaw  change  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  basic  law  with  the  political  winds. 

Charles  Warren,  author  of  “The  History  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,”  is 


an  eminent  authority  on  both  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  prongs  of  this  proposal.  I  quote 
from  him : 

“In  arriving  at  this  method  (art.  I,  sec. 
2-1)  of  disposing  of  the  question  of  the  right 
to  vote,  there  was  a  threefold  contest  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 

“It  was  between  those  who  wished  a  uni¬ 
form  qualification  for  electors  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution:  those  who  wished  the 
power  to  prescribe  vested  in  Congress;  and 
those  who  wished  the  qualifications  to  be 
those  prescribed  by  the  States  for  their  own 
people. 

“The  last  group  prevailed,  and  after  2  days 
of  active  debate,  they  left  the  Constitution 
in  this  respect  as  it  now  stands  in  this  much- 
read  section  2-1  of  article  I.” 

Voting  qualifications  in  the  Constitution 
are  not  there  by  accident.  They  are  there 
as  the  product  of  serious  deliberation  by  wise 
and  patriotic  men  who  were  motivated  by  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  rather  than  pass¬ 
ing  politics. 

These  provisions  have  been  ratified  by 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  they  have 
never  been  successfully  attacked  either  in 
the  courts  or  in  Congress.  There  is  nothing 
presented  here  to  justify  change  now. 

I  quote  again  from  Dr.  Warren,  who  says, 
“No  legislature  can  define  the  meaning  of  a 
word  in  the  Constitution.” 

And  he  says,  “There  is  an  absolute  absence 
of  any  right  granted  to  Congress  to  decide 
or  define  what  a  State  by  its  constitution  or 
legislature  could  demand  of  one  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  order;  to  qualify  him  to  vote  for 
a  State  legislature.” 

If  the  Senate  wants  more  of  Dr.  Warren’s 
documented  views,  they  may  be  found  in 
the  “Library  of  Congress  Memorandum  on 
Poll  Tax  (H.R.  4920) ,  1946.” 

It  suffices  to  say  that  Congress  can  no  more 
define  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  than  it  can  insert  new  words  in  it. 
Yet,  the  pending  proposal  undertakes  to  have 
Congress  say  what  is  “within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.” 

The  late  Abram  P.  Staples,  an  eminent  Vir¬ 
ginia  jurist,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  there  is  “an  unbroken  line  of  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  recognize 
the  exclusive  power  of  the  States  to  pre¬ 
scribe  suffrage  qualifications  of  their 
electors.” 

Justice  Staples  found  also  that  “there 
have  been  numerous  State  court  decisions 
sustaining  the  validity  of  the  poll-tax  quali¬ 
fication.”  If  there  is  competent  legal  au¬ 
thority  for  this  proposal,  it  is  not  in  evidence. 

This  is  not  only  bad  legislation  funda¬ 
mentally;  but  it  is  bad  practicably.  If  en¬ 
acted,  it  probably  would  result  in  dual  elec¬ 
tion  procedures — one  for  Federal  officers  and 
one  for  local  and  State  officers. 

It  probably  would  result  in  dual  registra¬ 
tion.  This  would  result  in  cumbersome  poll 
checking.  There  would  be  no  end  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  complication. 

It  is  strange,  but  somehow  proponents  of 
so  called  civil  rights  legislation  seem  unable 
to  promote  their  cause  within  either  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  or  the  accepted 
and  traditional  rules  of  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  a  vote  in  favor 
of  my  amendments  will  be  a  vote  “nay” 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  On  this  question  the  yeas 
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and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
and  is  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committee. 

On  the  vote  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
[Mr.  Chavez]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business,  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 


nays  37,  as  follows; 

Bible 

YEAS— 50 
Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Butler 

Gore 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Green 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gruening 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Russell 

Carlson 

Hennings 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Hill 

Smith 

Clark 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Jordan 

Williams,  DeL 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Kerr 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Frear 

Long,  La. 

NAYS— 37 


Aiken 

Fong 

Morse 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Beall 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Brunsdale 

Javits 

Randolph 

Bush 

Keating 

Scott 

Carroll 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Case,  N.J. 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Engle 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Bennett 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Magnuson 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Moss 

Kennedy 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Holland’s  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Javits’  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  able 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  so- 
called  Javits  amendment  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  was 
presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee,  and  the  committee 
had  before  it  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board.  That  hearing  took  up  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
of  course  I  voted  against  the  motion  to 
table.  I  had  asked  the  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Javits  amendment,  and  I  received  from 
them  an  able  opinion,  which  reviews  the 
history  of  the  law  on  the  subject  very 
thoroughly.  It  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Javits  amendment  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  constitutional  proposal  and  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  existing  Con¬ 
stitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  American  Law  Division,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  in  Support  of  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  Javits’  Amend¬ 
ments  Making  It  Unlawful  To  Require 
Payment  of  a  Poll  Tax  as  a  Prerequisite 
for  Voting  for  National  Officers 
Section.  1  of  the  Javits’  amendments  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Congress  finds  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  be 
paid,  or  that  any  property  qualification  be 
met,  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  register¬ 
ing  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  elector  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualification 
of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  registering  to 
vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections  for  said 
officers,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  is  and  shall  be  deemed  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  manner  of  holding  pri¬ 
maries  and  elections  for  said  national 


officers,  am  abridgment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
tax  on  such  rights  and  privileges,  and  an 
obstruction  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Section  2  of  the  amendments  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  State,  municipality,  or  other 
governmental  authority  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  or  for  any  person,  whether  or  not 
acting  on  behalf  of  any  State,  municipality, 
other  governmental  authority  or  subdivision 
thereof,  to  levy,  collect,  or  require  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  to  im¬ 
pose  a  property  qualification  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  registering  to  vote  or  voting  in  any 
primary  or  other  election  for  President,  Vice 
President,  elector  for  President  or  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  or  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  otherwise  to  interfere 
with  or  prevent  any  person  from  registering 
to  vote  or  voting  in  any  such  election  by 
reason  of  such  person’s  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay  or  assume  the  obligation  of  paying  any 
poll  tax  or  other  such  tax  or  meeting  any 
property  qualification. 

Bills  similar  to  the  Javits  proposal  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
during  each  Congress  beginning  with  the 
76th  Congress,  when  the  first  such  bill  (H.R. 
7534)  was  introduced  on  August  5,  1939. 
The  House  has  passed  four  such  bills,  each 
time  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  as 
follows : 

1.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  H.R.  1024,  on 
October  13,  1942,  yeas  254,  nays  84. 

2.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  H.R.  7,  on 
May  25,  1943,  yeas  265,  nays  110. 

3.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  H.R.  7,  on  June 
12,  1945,  yeas  251,  nays  105. 

4.  Eightieth  Congress,  H.R.  29,  on  July  21, 

1947,  yeas  290,  nays  112.  \ 

In  each  instance  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  favorably  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  bills  in  the  version  that 
passed  the  House  (S.  Rept.  1662,  77th  Cong.; 

S.  Rept.  530,  78th  Cong.;  S.  Rept.  625,  79th 
Cong.;  and  S.  Rept.  1225,  80th  Cong.). 

On  two  occasions  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  legislation  containing  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax  in  voting 
for  Federal  officers,  including  Presidential 
electors.  The  first  instance  was  Public  Law 
No.  712,  September  16,  1942,  the  Federal  Sol¬ 
diers  Voting  Law.  The  second  time  was  by 
way  of  amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948.  The  Langer  amendment,  as  it 
was  called,  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on 
June  7,  1948,  accepted  by  the  House  after 
conference,  and  became  Public  Law  759, 
June  24,  1948.  62  Stat.  604,  618. 

Opponents  of  legislation  by  Congress  out¬ 
lawing  the  poll  tax  have  relied  chiefly  on 
two  arguments.  One  argument  is  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  is  a  qualification  for  voting 
properly  imposed  by  the  States  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Representatives  and  Senators  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  2,  article  I  and  amendment 
No.  12  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  States 
the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  for  voting 
for  these  officers  as  follows: 

voting  for  representatives 

Article  I,  section  2:  “The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  legislature.” 

voting  for  senators 

Amendment  No.  12,  clause  1:  “The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the 
people  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Sen¬ 
ator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  req¬ 
uisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures.” 

In  their  argument  that  a  State  may  law¬ 
fully  require  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qual- 
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ification  for  voting,  opponents  of  Federal 
legislation  on  the  subject  cite  four  cases, 
one  decided  as  recently  £is  1951.  These  cases 
are:  Williams  v.  Mississippi  ((1898)  170  U.S. 
213);  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  ((1937)  302  U.S. 
277);  Pirtle  v.  Brown  ((1941)  118  Fed.  2d 
218)’  and  Butler  v.  Thompson  ((1951)  97 
Fed.  Supp.  17,  aff’d  341  U.S.  937  (per  curiam 
decision  No.  713) ) .  .  , 

In  none  of  the  cases  referred  to  was  it  held 
that  the  poll  tax  is  a  qualification  for  voting. 
They  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  poll 
tax  on  other  grounds.  In  each  case  the  poll 
tax  was  treated  as  a  revenue  measure,  and 
not  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  The  deci¬ 
sions  are  unanimous  in  treating  payment  of 
the  tax  as  a  regulation  determining  who 
possesses  the  qualifiation  to  vote.  In  Breed¬ 
love  v.  Suttles,  payment  of  the  tax  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  “regulation”  and  “is  not  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridg¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  voting.”  (At  pp.  282, 
283.)  Similarly  in  Pirtle  v.  Brown,  supra,  at 
page  219,  the  court  states : 

“The  question  is,  whether  the  constitution 
and  statutes  of  Tennessee,  which  make  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  are  repugnant  to  any  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

The  very  Tennessee  statute  under  scrutiny 
by  the  court  in  Pirtle  v.  Brown  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  payment  of  the  tax  and 
qualifications  of  the  voters. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  records  or  poll  lists 
are  used  to  determine  who  is  qualified  to 
vote.  The  prospective  voter  pays  his  tax. 
This  paytaent  is  made  a  condition  which  he 
has  to  meet  before  his  qualifications  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Registration  may  or  may  not  be 
required,  but  if  so,  it  likewise  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  qualification.  In  this  connection 
it  will  be  noted  that  in  two  States  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  registration  is  dispensed  with  the  poll 
tax  lists  used  to  identify  voters. 

Poll  tax  lists  are  similar  to  registration 
lists,  i.e.,  they  are  evidence  of  qualifications. 

A  registration  book  is  usually  by  statute  de¬ 
clared  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  right  to  vote.  Suppose  a  State  required 
a  fee  of  $1  or  more  to  register.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  Congress  could  pass  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  a  fee?  Congresg  could,  in  fact, 
appoint  Federal  registrars  and  conduct  the 
registration  of  voters.  Congress  did  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1871,  pass  a  statute  governing  reg¬ 
istration  of  voters  in  the  States  and  the 
regulations  were  sustained  in  Ex  Parte  Sie- 
bold  ((1879)  100  U.S.  371).  In  this  case  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  in  making  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
Congress  has  supervisory  power  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  may  either  make  entirely  new 
regulations  governing  registration,  or  add  to, 
alter  or  modify  the  regulations  made  by  the 
State.  This  significant  control  over  the 
franchise  which  may  be  exercised  by  Con¬ 
gress  appears  in  article  I,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution : 

"FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  ELECTIONS 

“The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  Javits  proposal  in 
clear  language  adopts  the  proposition  that 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  is  not  a  qualification 
of  a  voter  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  language  makes  it  clear  that 
the  tax  requirement  is  simply  a  regulation — 
one  of  inference — and,  of  course.  Congress 
may  by  law  alter  any  such  regulations  the 
States  might  impose. 

The  second  argument  advanced  by  oppo¬ 
nents  of  congressional  legislation  against  the 
poll  tax  concerns  chiefly  the  manner  of 
electing  our  President  and  Vice  President  in¬ 
directly  through  the  choice  of  electors  by  the 


States.  Clause  2  of  section  1  of  article  II 
of  the  Constitution  provides; 

“INDIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

“Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.” 

The  electors  so  chosen  are  required  to 
meet  in  their  respective  States  and  cast  sepa¬ 
rate  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  President 
(amendment  No.  12).  This  procedure  for 
electing  our  President  and  Vice  President,  it 
is  contended,  gives  the  States  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  presidential  election  at  which 
electors  are  chosen  and  leaves  the  States  free 
not  only  to  decide  whether  electors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected,  but  also  to  fix  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  persons  voting  at  any  such  elec¬ 
tion.  Cases  usually  cited  to  support  this 
contention  are  In  re  Green  ((1890)  134  U.S. 
377),  McPherson  v.  Blacker  ((1892)  145  U.S. 
1),  and  Ray  v.  Blair  ((1951)  343  U.S.  214).  * 
Actually,  none  of  the  cases  cited  as  author¬ 
ity  for  the  proposition  that  Congress  may  not 
regulate  the  election  of  presidential  electors 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  right  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  an  antipoll  tax  bill.  The  sole 
question  involved  in  In  re  Green  was  whether 
a  State  court  had  jurisdiction  in  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  violation  of  a  State  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  fraudulent  voting  for  presidential  elec¬ 
tors.  The  question  presented  in  McPherson 
v.  Blacker  was  whether  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  could  choose  presidential  electors  by 
districts  rather  than  from  the  State  at  large 
or  on  a  general  ticket.  The  question  in¬ 
volved  in  Ray  v.  Blair  was  whether  a  State 
[Alabama]  may  permit  a  political  party  to 
■  require  party  regularity  by  exacting  a  pledge 
from  its  primary  candidates  for  presidential 
electors. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  Congress 
could  not  declare  that  a  requirement  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote  is  an 
interference  with  the  election  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent.  Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  when  Congress  itself  has  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  and  duty  to  pass  on  these 
elections. 

For  instance,  clause  1,  of  section  5,  of  arti¬ 
cle  I,  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  House 
and  Senate  the  authority  to  judge  all  elec¬ 
tions  held  to  elect  Members  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  bodies: 

“House  and  Senate  final  judge  of  election 
returns. 

“Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members.” 

Acting  pursuant  to  this  provision,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  decided  hundreds 
of  contests  and  excluded  many  Members. 
In  many  instances,  elections  have  been  de¬ 
clared  void  because  of  the  type  of  interfer¬ 
ences  sought  to  be  correctel  by  the  Javits 
proposal.  During  the  59th  Congress  the 
House  voided  the  1904  election  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  where  a  poll 
tax  was  levied  as  a  ^qualification  for  voting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  against  resi¬ 
dents  of-  cities.  Hinds’  “Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,”  volume  1,  page 
856. 

In  the  case  of  the  presidential  election, 
the  votes  cast  by  the  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  are  required  by  amend¬ 
ment  No.  12  to  be  tranmitted  to  Washington, 
where  they  are  opened  and  counted  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  If  a  contest  develops 
out  of  this  count  of  the  vote  for  President, 
precedent  imposes  on  Congress  the  final 
right  to  resolve  the  issue.  In  making  its 
decision,  Congress  could  refuse  to  accept 
votes  wher  interference  or  fraud  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  payment  of  poll  taxes, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  1876  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  So  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to  regu- 
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late  by  statute  and  attempt  to  prevent  in 
advance  the  very  interference  for  which  it 
might  later  void  an  election. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  sustained  the  right  of  Congress  to  en¬ 
act  legislation  to  prevent  interference  with 
the  election  of  the  President. 

On  January  8,  1934,  in  upholding  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Corrupt  Practices  Act  regulating  election 
of  presidential  electors,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  Burroughs  and  Cannon  v.  U.S.  ( (1934) 
290  U.S.  534)  : 

“The  President  is  vested  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Nation.  The  importance 
of  his  election  and  the  vital  character  of  its 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  whole  people  cannot  be 
too  strongly  stated.  To  say  that  Congress  is 
without  power  to  pass  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  to  safeguard  such  an  election  from  the 
improper  use  of  money  to  influence  the 
result  is  to  deny  to  the  Nation  in  a  vital 
particular  the  power  of  self-protection.  Con¬ 
gress,  undoubtedly,  possesses  that  power,  as 
it  possesses  every  other  power  essential  to 
preserve  the  departments  and  institutions 
of  the  general  government  from  impairment 
or  destruction,  whether  threatened  by  force 
or  by  corruption. 

“In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  U.S.  651), 
this  Court  sustained  the  validity  of  section 
5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  offense  a  conspiracy  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  certain  specified  ways  with  any  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and  of  section  5520,  which  denounced  as  an 
offense  any  conspiracy  to  prevent  by  force, 
etc.,  any  citizen  lawfully  entitled  to  vote 
from  giving  his  support,  etc.,  toward  or  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully  quali¬ 
fied  person  as  an  elector  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  indictments  there  under  consideration 
charged  Yarbrough  and  others  with  con¬ 
spiracies  in  violation  of  these  sections.  The 
Court  held,  against  the  contention  of  the 
accused,  that  both  sections  were  constitu¬ 
tional.  It  is  true  that  while  section  5520 
includes  interferences  with  persons  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  support  to  the  election  of  presi¬ 
dential  and  vice  presidential  electors,  the 
indictments  related  only  to  the  election  of 
a  Member  of  Congress.  The  Court  in  its 
opinion,  however,  made  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  principles  an¬ 
nounced,  as  well  as  the  language  employed, 
are  broad  enough  to  include  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter.  The  Court  said  (pp. 
657-658) : 

“  ‘That  a  government  whose  essential 
character  is  republican,  whose  executive 
head  and  legislative  body  are  both  elective, 
whose  most  numerous  and  powerful  branch 
of  the  legislature  is  elected  by  the  people 
directly,  has  no  power  by  appropriate  laws 
to  secure  this  election  from  the  influence 
of  violence,  of  corruption,  and  of  fraud,  is 
a  proposition  so  startling  as  to  arrest  at¬ 
tention  and  demand  the  gravest  considera¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘if  this  Government  is  anything  more 
than  a  mere  aggregation  of  delegated  agents 
of  other  States  and  governments,  each  of 
which  is  superior  to  the  general  Government, 
it  must  have  the  power  to  protect  the  elec¬ 
tions  on  which  its  existence  depends  from 
violence  and  corruption. 

“  ‘If  it  has  not  this  power  it  is  left  help¬ 
less  before  the  two  great  natural  and  his¬ 
torical  enemies  of  all  republics,  open  vio¬ 
lence  and  insidious  corruption.’ 

“And,  answering  the  objection  that  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  but  is  governed 
by  State  law,  the  Court  further  said  (p. 
663)  : 

“  ‘In  a  republican  government,  like  ours, 
where  political  power  is  reposed  in  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people. 
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chosen  at  short  intervals  by  popular  elec¬ 
tions,  the  temptations  to  control  these  elec¬ 
tions  by  violence  and  by  corruption  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger. 

“  'If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  within  its  constitutional  domain  no  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  against  these  evils,  if  the 
very  sources  of  power  may  be  poisoned  by 
corruption  or  controlled  by  violence  and 
outrage,  without  legal  restraint,  then  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  country  in  danger,  and  its  best 
powers,  its  highest  purposes,  the  hopes 
which  it  inspires,  and  the  love  which  en¬ 
shrines  it,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  those  who  respect  no  right  but 
brute  force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  corruptionists  on  the  other.’ 

“The  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
from  corruption  being  clear,  the  choice  of 
means  to  that  end  presents  a  question  pri¬ 
marily  addressed  to  the  judgment  of  Con¬ 
gress.  If  it  can  be  seen  that  the  means 
adopted  are  really  calculated  to  attain  the 
end,  the  degree  of  their  necessity,  the  extent 
to  which  they  conduce  to  the  end,  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  between  the 
means  adopted  and  the  end  to  be  attained, 
are  matters  for  congressional  determination 
alone”  Stephenson  v.  Binford  (287  U.S.  251, 
272). 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  very  able  report  on  this  same 
subject,  made  by  the  great  George  W. 
Norris,  in  1942,  which  is  Report  No.  1662, 
77th  Congress,  2d  session,  upholding  the 
desirability  of  legislative  action  to  out¬ 
law  poll  taxes  be  also  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
was  refered  H.R.  1024,  an  act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  actiivties,  begs  leave  to 
report  thereon  as  follows : 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  had  un¬ 
der  consideration  H.R.  1024,  the  committee 
also  had  under  consideration  S.  1280,  a  bill 
concerning  the  qualification  of  voters  or 
electors  within  the  meaning  of  section  2, 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution,  making  unlaw¬ 
ful  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  offices. 

These  two  bills  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  to  wit:  Making  unlawful  the  require¬ 
ment  for  .the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  vote  in  a  primary,  or  other, 
election,  for  national  offices. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1024  when  amended. 

In  this  form  your  committee  recom¬ 
mends  the  passage  of  H.R.  1024. 

Practically  the  only  question  involved  in 
this  legislation  is  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  committee 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  constitutional  and 
should  therefore  be  enacted  into  law.  Those 
who  believe  the  proposed  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  rely  upon  section  2,  article  I,  of  the 
Constitution  which  reads  as  follows: 

“The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.” 

The  qualification  of  a  voter  is  generally 
believed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
capacity  of  a  voter.  We  think  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all  that  no  State,  or  State  leg¬ 
islature,  would  have  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  to  disqualify  a  voter  otherwise  qual¬ 
ified  to  vote,  by  setting  up  a  pretended 
qualification  that  in  fact  has  nothing 


whatever  to  do  with  the  real  qualification 
of  the  voter.  No  one  can  claim  that  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  above 
quoted  would  give  a  legislature  the  right 
to  say  that  no  one  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  unless,  for  instance,  he  had  red  hair, 
or  had  attained  the  age  of  100  years,  or  any 
other  artificial  pretended  qualification 
which,  in  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
capacity  or  real  qualification  of  the  voter. 

The  evil  that  the  legislation  seeks  to  cor¬ 
rect  is  in  effect  that  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  constitutional  provision  regarding 
qualifications,  the  States  have  no  right  to 
set  up  a  perfectly  arbitrary  and  meaning¬ 
less  pretended  qualification  which,  in  fact, 
is  no  qualification  whatever  and  is  only  a 
pretended  qualification  by  which  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
voting  simply  because  they  are  poor.  Can 
it  be  said,  in  view  of  the  civilization  of  the 
present  day  that  a  man’s  poverty  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  qualification  to  vote? 
Can  it  be  claimed  that  a  man  is  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  voting  simply  because  he  is  not 
able  to  pay  the  fee  which  is  required  of  him 
when  he  goes  to  vote?  In  other  words, 
when  States  have  prevented  citizens  from 
voting  simply  because  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  amount  of  money  which  is  stip¬ 
ulated  shall  be  paid,  can  such  a  course  be 
said  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  real 
qualifications  of  the  voter?  Is  it  not  a  plain 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  and  prevent  citizens  from 
voting  by  setting  up  a  pretended  qualifica¬ 
tion  which,  in  fact,  is  no  qualification  at 
all? 

We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  prerequisite  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  in  order  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  voter,  and  that  this  method  of 
disfranchising  citizens  is  merely  an  artificial 
attempt  to  use  the  language  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  giving  the  State  power  to  set  up  quali¬ 
fications,  by  using  other  artificial  means  and 
methods  which  in  fact  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  qualifications. 

However,  the  constitutionality  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  above  quoted.  There  are 
other  provisions  in  the  Constitution  and 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  attention. 

Section  4  of  article  I  of  the  original  Con¬ 
stitution  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regu¬ 
lations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing 
Senators.” 

The  subcommittee  to  which  this  proposed 
legislation  was  referred  has  held  rather  ex¬ 
tended  hearings  and  has  listened  to  very  able 
and  competent  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  These  two  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  abo\fe  quoted  have  been 
discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great 
ability  by  some  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  In  the  country. 

The  pretended  poll  tax  qualification  for 
voting  has  no  place  in  any  modern  system  of 
government.  We  believe  it  is  only  a  means, 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  in  its  nature, 
that  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  privilege  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  governmental  affairs  by  denying 
them  a  fundamental  right — the  right  to 
vote. 

The  requiring  of  a  citizen  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  before  he  can  vote  is  in  effect  the  requir¬ 
ing  of  the  payment  of  money  to  exercise  the 
highest  qualification  of  citizenship.  It  is  in 
effect  taxing  a  Federal  function.  The  most 
sacred  and  highest  of  all  Federal  functions 
is  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  not  within  the 
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province  of  a  State,  or  its  legislature,  to  fix 
a  fee  or  tax  which  a  voter  must  pay  in  order 
to  vote  and  try,  in  this  way,  to  come  within 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  calling  this  a 
qualification. 

In  the  Yarbrough  case  decided  in  110 
U.S.  651,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said : 

“The  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  fundamentally  based  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Miller  in  that  case 
said: 

“But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not 
depend  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

In  the  Classic  case,  decided  in  1941,  Justice 
Stone  of  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

“The  right  of  the  people  to  choose,  what¬ 
ever  its  appropriate  constitutional  limita¬ 
tions,  where  in  other  respects  it  is  defined, 
and  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  prescribed  by 
State  action  in  conformity  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  a  right  established  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.” 

Justice  Stone  said  further: 

“While  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representatives  in  Congress  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the 
State  *  *  *  this  statement  is  true  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  States  are  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
as  provided  by  section  2  of  article  I,  to  the 
extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted  State 
action  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  regu¬ 
late  elections  under  section  4  and  its  more 
general  power  under  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  18,  of  the  Constitution  ‘to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers.’  ” 

One  might  add  that,  since  voting  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  governmental  rights,  the 
right  to  tax  this  fundamental  privilege  by 
a  State  would  be  giving  to  the-  State  the 
power  to  destroy  the  Federal  Government. 
No  State  can  tax  any  Federal  function.  This 
is  a  proposition  which  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  and,  if  this  Federal  function — 
the  right  to  vote — can  be  taxed  by  a  State, 
then  the  State '  has  a  right  to  destroy  this 
Federal  function  which  is,  after  all,  the 
foundation  of  any  government.  As  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  the  Congress  in  order 
to  save  the  Federal  Government  from  possi¬ 
ble  destruction,  must  have  th  right  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  State  authority  from  destroying 
this  cornerstone  of  the  Government  itself. 

The  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
is  a  right,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
granted  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  any  law,  constitutional 
or  statutory,  of  a  State  which  taxes  this 
fundamental  privilege  is  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  could 
be  said,  of  course,  if  these  poll  tax  laws  are 
unconstitutional,  they  could  be  taken  to  the 
Supremee  Court  and  there  challenged  di¬ 
rectly  and  that  a  law  of  Congress  is  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary  to  protect  this  constitu¬ 
tional  right.  This  is  undoubtedly  correct  but 
it  does  not  follow  that,  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  had  brought  to  its 
attention  these  poll  tax  laws  by  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  citizens  are  in  effect  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote,  that  it  would  not  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  itself  to  pass  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  to  nullify  such  unconstitu¬ 
tional  State  laws.  Most  of  these  people  are 
deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  these  poll 
tax  laws  which  are  a  method  of  taxation.  As 
a  rule  they  are  poor  people  and  are  unable 
to  vote  because  they  are  poor.  The  very  fact 
that  it  is  this  class  of  people  whose  rights 
are  being  taken  away  makes  it  clear  that  they 
could  not  rely  upon  their  constitutional 
rights  of  carrying  their  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  expense 
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•would  be  absolutely  prohibitive  and  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect 
these  millions  of  citizens  in  their  most  sa¬ 
cred  right  as  citizens — the  right  to  vote. 

We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the 
so-called  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statu¬ 
tory  provisions,  and  an  examination  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  constitutional  conventions  by 
which  these  amendments  became  a  part  of 
the  State  laws,  will  convince  any  disinter¬ 
ested  person  that  the  object  of  these  State 
constitutional  conventions,  from  which  ema¬ 
nated  mainly  the  poll-tax  laws,  were  moved 
entirely  and  exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude 
the  Negro  from  voting.  They  attempted  to 
do  this  in  a  constitutional  way  but,  in  order 
to  follow  such  a  course,  they  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  even  prohibit  the  white  voter  the 
same  as  they  did  the  colored  voter  and  hence 
they  devised  the  poll-tax  method  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  white  and  colored  alike.  In  other 
words,  the  poll-tax  laws  were  prohibitive  to 
all  people,  regardless  of  color,  who  were  poor 
and  unable  to  pay  the  poll-tax. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Virginia 
constitutional  convention  which  submitted 
an  amendment  which  was  afterward  adopted 
to  the  constitution  of  Virginia  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  disfranchise  a  very  large 
number  of  Virginia  citizens.  We  think  this 
convention  can  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample 
of  other  conventions  in  other  poll-tax  States. 
Hon.  Carter  Glass  was  a  member  of  that  con¬ 
vention.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  Senator  Glass  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  outlined  in  very  forceful  language  what 
the  object  was,  after  all,  of  the  convention. 
He  did  this  in  his  usual  commendatory 
method  of  getting  at  the  real  cream  in  the 
coconut.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said : 

“The  chief  purpose  of  this  convention  is 
to  amend  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  existing 
constitution.  It  does  not  require  much 
prescience  to  foretell  that  the  alterations 
which  we  shall  make  will  not  apply  to  ‘all 
persons  and  classes  without  distinction.’  We 
were  sent  here  to  make  distinctions.  We 
expect  to  make  distinctions.  We  will  make 
distinctions.” 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  convention, 
Seifator  Glass  delivered  another  address  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  work  already  per¬ 
formed  by  the  convention.  He  said : 

“I  declared  then  (referring  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  convention  and  the  debate  on 
the  oath)  that  no  body  of  Virginia  gentle¬ 
men  could  frame  a  constitution  so  obnoxious 
to  my  sense  of  right  and  morality  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  submit  its  fate  to  146,000 
ignorant  Negro  voters  [great  applause]  whose 
capacity  for  self-government  we  have  been 
challenging  for  30  years  past.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Senator  Glass 
stated  the  real  object  the  convention  had  in 
view.  The  fact  that  his  remarks  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applause  indicates  that  his 
fellow  members  of  that  convention  agreed 
with  him  and  that  the  real  object  they  had  in 
view,  and  which  they  believed  they  could 
accomplish,  was  disfranchising  “146,000  ig¬ 
norant  Negro  voters.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  when  perhaps  the  greatest  leader  of 
all  stated  what  the  object  was  and  what  was 
expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  so-called 
poll-tax  laws?  If  we  concede  that  this  was 
the  object  of  the  law,  then  we  admit  it  is 
unconstitutional  because,  if  this  was  the 
effect  of  the  law,  it  In  fact  made  an  artificial 
qualification  which,  in  itself,  is  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  in  order  to  come  in  under 
the  qualification  clause  of  section  2,  article  I, 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  these  constitutional 
amendments  in  the  poll-tax  States  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  statutes  under  which 
these  States  were  readmitted  to  the  Union 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1870 


(16  Stat.,  p.  62).  The  provision  which  re¬ 
fers  to  Virginia  reads  as  follows: 

“The  constitution  of  Virginia  shall  never 
be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  vote,  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  by  the  constitution  herein  recog¬ 
nized,  except  as  punishment  for  such  crimes 
as  are  now  felonies  at  common  law,  whereof 
they  have  been  duly  convicted  under  laws, 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
said  State:  Provided,  That  any  alteration  of 
said  constitution,  prospective  in  its  effect, 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place 
of  residence  of  voters.” 

It  therefore  follows  that  these  State  poll 
tax  constitutional  amendments  were  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  this  statute  and  therefore 
absolutely  unconstitutional. 

It  seems  perfectly  plain  that  the  object  of 
this  poll-tax  provision  in  the  State  consti¬ 
tutions  was  not  to  prevent  discrimination 
among  the  citizens  but  to  definitely  provide 
for  a  discrimination  by  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  were  taxed  for  the 
privilege  of  voting  and  that,  therefore,  un¬ 
der  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
it  seems  plain  that  such  a  provision  in  the 
State  constitution,  or  State  law.  was  simply 
a  subterfuge  to  accomplish  other  aims  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  so-called  “qualification”  clause 
in  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  likewise  equally  plain  that  at  the  end 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  when  these 
States  were  readmitted  to  the  Union,  they 
were  readmitted  under  a  statute  of  Congress 
which  provdied  explicitly  that  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  States  “shall  never  be  so 
amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citi¬ 
zen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  vote.” 

It  is  therefore  plain,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  so-called  poll-tax  laws  of 
the  State  bringing  about  such  a  disqualifi¬ 
cation  to  its  citizens  in  the  exercising  of 
suffrage  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Congress  in  addition  to  being  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  agreement  made  by  the 
State,  when  it  was  readmitted,  that  it  should 
not  provide  for  such  discriminatory  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  State  constitutions.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  so-called  poll-tax  laws, 
bringing  about  the  disfranchising  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  are  a  clear 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  in  addition 
to  being  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Those  who  believe  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  unconstitutional  rely  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  historic  fact  that,  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted,  all  of  the  Original 
States  had  property  or  tax  qualifications. 
This  ignores  entirely  the  testimony  of  schol¬ 
ars  which  clearly  demonstrates  why  that  fact 
alone  does  not  prove  the  right  of  Congress 
today  to  forbid  such  requirements  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
regulation  is  subject  to  the  criticism  which 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  leveled  against  the  use  of 
history  when  he  said: 

“It  is  revolting  to  have  no  better  reason 
for  a  rule  of  law  than  that  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  still  more 
revolting  if  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
laid  down  have  vanished  long  since  and  the 
rule  persists  from  blind  imitation  of  the 
past.”  (Holmes:  The  Path  of  the  Law,  in 
Collection  Papers,  p.  187.) 

We  think  also  Justice  Holmes  was  right 
when,  in  discussing  the  situation  in  Missouri 
v.  Holland  (252  U.S.  416,  433),  he  said: 

“It  (the  Constitution)  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  our  whole  experience  and  not 
merely  in  that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred 
years  ago.” 

The  constitutional  provision  relied  upon 
to  strike  down  this  legislation  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  must  be  considered  with  other  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions. 


In  section  4,  article  IV,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided: 

“The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  Government.” 

What  does  this  mean  in  the  light  of  the 
present-day  civilization?  Can  we  have  a 
republican  form  of  government  in  any  State 
if,  within  that  State,  a  large  portion  and  per¬ 
haps  a  majority  of  the  citizens  residing 
therein  are  denied  the  right  to  participate 
in  governmental  affairs  because  they  are 
poor?  We  submit  that  this  would  be  the 
result  if  under  section  2,  article  I,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  proposed  law  is  held  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  most  sacred  right  in 
our  republican  form  of  government  is  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  fundamental  that  that 
right  should  not  be  denied  unless  there  are 
valid  constitutional  reasons  therefor.  It 
must  be  exercised  freely  by  freemen.  If  it 
is  not,  then  we  do  not  have  a  republican 
form  of  government.  If  we  tax  this  funda¬ 
mental  right,  we  are  taxing  a  Federal  privi¬ 
lege.  We  might  just  as  well  permit  the 
States  to  tax  Federal  post  offices  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  pretended  qualifica¬ 
tion  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  we 
believe,  has  been  nullified  every  time  a  State 
has  denied  the  right  to  vote  to  any  of  its 
citizens  because  they  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  State  the  fee  set  up  as  a  pre¬ 
tended  “qualification.”  We  think  that  this 
fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  for  the  right 
to  vote. 

It  is  conceded,  we  think,  even  by  those 
who  believe  the  proposed  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  that,  while  the  poll  tax  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  in  amount,  if  any  poll  tax  at  all 
can  be  enforced  so  as  to  prohibit  voting  by 
those  who  do  not  have  the  fee,  the  principle 
involved  would  permit  the  State  to  fix  a  fee 
much  higher  than  is  usually  fixed  now,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  in  carrying 
out  the  real  provisions  of  the  poll-tax  laws, 
this  amount  could  be  increased  so  that  the 
poll  tax  might  be  fixed  at  $10,  $50,  $100,  or 
even  greater.  The  constitutional  right  to  fix 
any  poll-tax  fee  concedes  the  right  to  fix 
that  fee  at  any  amount  desired. 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads  as 
follows : 

“All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.” 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  so-called  poll-tax 
laws  do  abridge  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  required 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  it  is  clearly  an  abridgment 
of  their  privileges  and  immunities. 

It  is  said  that  section  2  provides  an  ex¬ 
clusive  remedy  for  a  violation  of  section  1 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Section  2  refers  to  the  apportionment  among 
the  several  States  of  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  provides  for  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  representatives  whenever 
the  right  to  vote  is  denied.  We  do  not  think 
this  remedy  is  an  exclusive  one.  Section  1 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  positive  in  its  terms  and  says  that  no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  sponsors  of  the  poll-tax  laws  do  not 
admit  that  they  have  prevented  anyone  from 
voting.  In  fact  these  laws  do  not,  on  their 
face,  directly  prohibit  any  citizen  from  vot¬ 
ing.  The  effect  is  brought  about  by  the 
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levying  of  a  poll  tax  and  providing  that  the 
citizens  must  pay  this  poll  tax  in  order  to 
vote.  While  he  is  not  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  he  is  taxed  for  this  privilege  and,  in 
case  of  poverty,  this  results  in  a  denial  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  thus  directly  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  citizen’s  right  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  governmental  affairs.  Section  1  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
says  that  this  shall  not  be  done  and  these 
laws  therefore  come  in  direct  conflict  with 
section  1  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  other  sections  referring  to  the  right  to 
hold  office  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress  and  with  reference  to  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Section  4  of 
this  amendment  refers  to  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  and  prohibits  the  United 
States  or  any  State  from  assuming  or  pay¬ 
ing  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States.  Section  2,  as  above  stated, 
refers  to  the  apportionment  of  Representa¬ 
tives  among  the  several  States. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  section  2 
should  modify  section  1  than  there  is  that 
section  3  or  section  4  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  section  1. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  so-called  poll-tax 
laws  do  abridge  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  by  any  of  these  poll- 
tax  laws,  it  seems  a  clear  abridgment  of  the 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  greatest  privileges,  and  a  funda¬ 
mental  one,  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  the  right  to  vote.  If  he  is  deprived 
of  this  right,  he  is  denied  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  governmental  affairs.  Such  a 
citizen  becomes  an  outcast.  He  is  subject 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  State.  His  citizenship 
is  admitted  and  the  burdens  which  rest  upon 
him  are  the  same' as  rest  upon  all  other  citi¬ 
zens.  He  can  be  drafted  into  the  Army  and 
be  compelled  to  face  the  foe  and  give  up  his 
life  to  protect  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Yet  he  is  deprived  of  the  most  sacred  priv¬ 
ilege  of  all — the  right  to  vote.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  all  these  poll-tax  laws  are  in 
direct  violation  of  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  well  as 
being  in  violation  of  other  constitutional  and 
Federal  laws  heretofore  referred  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  associating  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  •  Senator 
from  Hlinois.  As  the  Senator  may  re¬ 
call,  ever  since  he  and  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  we  have  been  sponsors  of 
similar  amendments.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
Javits  amendment.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  bringing  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate.  I,  too,  have  found,  from  my 
personal  study  over  the  years,  that  a 
legislative  enactment  relating  to  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  poll  tax  has  constitutional 
basis.  While  I  felt  that  this  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  approach,  I  also  felt  that  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  some  action  be  taken  to  at 
least  clear  away  the  poll  tax  limitation 
on  the  voting  right.  Therefore,  I  also 
voted  for  the  Holland  amendment  to 
utilize  the  constitutional  amendment 
method. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a 
forward  step  in  accomplishing  a  civil 
rights  program.  Slowly  but  surely  Con¬ 
gress  is  tearing  down  the  barriers  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise. 


When  Congress  shall  have  finally 
completed  its  work  in  terms  of  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  15th  amendment,  it  will  have 
done  something  for  American  democ¬ 
racy  which  I  am  sure  our  forebears 
thought  had  been  accomplished  75  or  90 
years  ago. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  expedite 
matters,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  I  shall  be  happy  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  are  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  the  following : 

‘‘That  the  following  articles  are  hereby 
proposed  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  one  of  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

“  ‘Article — 

“  ‘On  any  date  that  the  total  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
exceeds  half  of  the  authorized  membership 
thereof,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  there¬ 
after,  the  executive  authority  of  each  State 
shall  have  power  to  make  temporary  ap¬ 
pointments  to  fill  any  vacancies,  including 
those  happening  during  such  period,  in  the 
representation  from  his  State  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Any  person  temporarily 
appointed  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  serve 
until  the  people  fill  the  vacancy  by  election 
as  provided  for  by  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution. 

“  ‘Article — 

“  ‘Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  electors  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  to  meet  any  property  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

“  ‘Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate  any  provision  of  law 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  paupers  or  per¬ 
sons  supported  at  public  expense  or  by  chari¬ 
table  institutions. 

“  ‘Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘Article — 

“  ‘The  people  of  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  elect,  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  pro¬ 
vide  by  law — 

“  ‘a  number  of  Delegates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  equal  to  the  number  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
if  the  District  were  a  State  with  such  powers 
as  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall  determine;  and 

“  ‘a  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If 
it  were  a  State;  such  electors  shall  possess 
the  qualifications  required  by  article  II  of 
this  Constitution;  they  shall  be  in  addition 
to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but  they 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  to 
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be  electors  appointed  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  cast  their 
ballots  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment.’ 

“Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  ‘Joint  res¬ 
olution  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  abolish  tax  and 
property  qualifications  for  electors  in  Federal 
elections,  and  to  enfranchise  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.’  ” 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  per¬ 
haps  the  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
the  amendment  might  be  able  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  if  the  Chair  would 
endeavor  to  get  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  by  its  terms,  strikes  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  then 
reinstates  the  so-called  Kefauver  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  so-called  Holland  amend¬ 
ment.  Then  it  adds  a  third  amendment, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  a  moment. 
However,  it  provides  in  the  first  section 
thereof  that  these  articles  are  proposed 
as  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  any  one  of  them  shall  be  valid  upon 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

In  the  first  place,  dealing  briefly  with 
this  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much 
more  orderly  to  provide  that  each  of 
these  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  may  be  submitted  separately  to 
the  States,  instead  of  putting  them  all 
in  one  package.  Frankly,  I  confess  that 
the  more  orderly  procedure  would  be  to 
present  each  amendment  separately  and 
have  it  voted  upon  by  itself,  and  stop 
there,  rather  to  embody  several  of  them 
in  one  resolution. 

However,  we  have  already  adopted  the 
so-called  Holland  amendment,  which  I 
supported.  Now  I  propose  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  the  point  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  now  discussing,  as  I  understand, 
his  amendment,  if  it  were  adopted, 
would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  sepa¬ 
rating  his  proposal  from  the  so-called 
Kefauver-Holland  proposals,  but  it 
would  also  separate  the  Kefauver  from 
the  Holland  proposal  when,  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  My  reason  is 
that  I  believe  it  is  better  to  submit  each 
of  them  separately  to  the  States  than 
to  put  them  all  in  one  package. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  gratified  to  know 
that  the  Senator’s  amendment  does  con¬ 
tain  such  a  provision.  I  would  have 
gladly  voted  for  the  Holland  amendment 
if  it  had  not  been  hopelessly  yoked  to 
the  original  amendment  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  like  yoking  a  horse  and  a 
steer.  I  could  not  possibly  vote  for  that 
kind  of  package  deal  in  tampering  with 
the  Constitution.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  first 
thing  his  amendment  does  is  to  separate 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
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ments,  in  order  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  by  the  people  of  the 
various  States,  if  they  are  considered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  must  say  to  him  that 
I  thought  the  hooking  or  yoking  of  my 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Holland 
amendment  would  be  more  like  yoking 
a  steer  and  a  cow,  because  they  both 
have  to  do  with  the  voting  franchise, 
whereas  the  original  Kefauver  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
voting.  I  therefore  think  that  even  if 
we  considered  only  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
consider  my  amendment,  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  does  not  so  yoke 
it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  does  not  so  yoke 
it.  My  proposal  does  two  things.  First, 
it  separates  all  three  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  Secondly,  it  adds  a  pro¬ 
posal  providing  that  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  elect,  un¬ 
der  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  provide  by  law,  first,  a  number  of 
delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  the 
District  were  a  State,  with  such  powers 
as  the  Congress  by  law  shall  determine. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  point. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  have  to  make 
the  same  request  later. 

The  second  thing  the  amendment  does 
is  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  number 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  which  the  District  would  be  en¬ 
titled  if  it  were  a  State.  It  also  provides 
that  such  electors  shall  possess  the  qual¬ 
ifications  required  by  article  n  of  the 
Constitution;  that  they  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  elected  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  selected  by  a 
State;  and  that  they  shall  meet  in  the 
District  and  cast  their  ballots  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  12th  amendment. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  and  I  in  the 
proposed  amendment  endeavor  to  give 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  give  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  representation  in  Congress. 

As  to  the  latter,  I  recognize  there  are 
differing  views.  There  are  those  who 
say  the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
a  Senator,  or  two  Senators.  There  are 
those  who  think  the  District  should  have 
three  Representatives.  Our  amendment 
gives  representation  only  in  the  House, 
and  it  does  not  even  give  a  voting  repre¬ 
sentation,  unless  Congress  later  deter¬ 
mines  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  number  of  Delegates  the 
District  would  be  entitled  to  have  if  it 
were  a  State,  which  would  be  two  or 
three  Representatives,  and  it  provides 
also  that  Congress  shall  later  give  them 
such  powers  as  Congress  shall  determine. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  just 
made  a  statement  which  implies  that  at 
a  subsequent  time,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  nonvoting  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  be  given  the 
power  to  vote,  by  statutory  enactment. 
Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  provides  for  such 
powers  as  Congress  shall  determine. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  other  words,  to 
make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  this  is 
not  simply  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
three  delegates  or  two  delegates;  it 
would  also  provide  for  voting  delegates 
at  any  time  that  Congress  should  by  a 
simple  majority  decide  to  that  effect.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
Congress  could  later  by  majority  vote 
give  to  the  delegates  power  to  cast  a 
vote,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  cosponsors  put  on  the  language 
contained  on  page  2,  lines  19  to  23  in¬ 
clusive.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  what  that  language  means. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  amendment  is  cer¬ 
tainly  equally  as  important  as  any  other 
proposal  which  could  come  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  enlarge  the  exercise  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  The  continued  massive  disquali¬ 
fication  of  all  the  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  from  their  right  to 
participate  in  our  electoral  processes  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  unreasonable.  It  is 
undemocratic.  We  can  and  must  seize 
this  opportunity  to  remedy  this  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  affairs.  I  would  hope  that 
this  was  one  defect  in  our  electoral  proc¬ 
esses  which  Members  of  this  body  from 
all  sections  of  our  Nation  would  enthusi¬ 
astically  join  in  correcting. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stirring  up 
widespread  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
residents  of  the  Nation’s  capital.  The 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  small. 
Only  local  inhabitants  would  be  affected 
by  this  reform.  But  the  principles  at 
stake  are  large.  Our  action  would  have 
international  impact.  We  would  be 
demonstrating  to  the  whole  world  that 
in  America  democracy  begins  at  home — 
that  we  practice  what  we  preach.' 

Only  in  the  past  few  days  I  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  housewife  in  the  Bronx,  who 
said  to  me,  “There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
civil  rights  these  days.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  no  citizen,  white  or  colored, 
has  the  right  to  vote?” 

I  had  to  tell  her  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Let  me  recall  a  few  facts  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  this  subject. 
The  first  one  is  that  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  exceeds  the 
population  of  12  States  which  have  full 
representation  rights  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  These  States  are  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Delaware,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Indeed,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  more  residents 
than  the  States  of  Alaska,  Nevada,  and 


Wyoming,  combined.  These  States  in¬ 
cluding  their  Senators,  have  nine  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress;  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  none. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  well  over 
$350  million  annually  in  Federal  taxes. 
This  is  more  tax  money  than  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  residents  of  any  one  of 
25  states  having  a  total  representation 
of  148  members  in  the  Congress. 
Taxation  without  representation  is  still 
the  lot  of  our  local  citizens. 

Fact  No.  3  is  that  more  than  100,000 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  served  in  our  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II.  This  was  a 
greater  contribution  in  manpower  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  than  was  made  by 
14  States.  Many  of  these  brave  souls 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  our 
country’s  battles.  It  is  shameful  that 
these  courageous  men  and  women  who 
fought  and  died  for  freedom  could  not 
enjoy  its  essential  quality  in  their  own 
homeland. 

These  are  shameful  facts.  Here  are 
several  hundred  thousand  Americans 
who  are  called  upon  to  pay  taxes,  to 
serve  in  our  armed  forces,  and  to  fulfill 
all  the  other  obligations  of  citizenship, 
but  who  are  denied  one  of  its  most 
sacred  privileges. 

How  much  longer  shall  we  permit  this 
stain  on  our  democracy  to  remain  un¬ 
cleansed? 

I  would  seize  any  opportunity  to  erase 
this  black  mark.  But  I  believe  that  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  matter,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  in  connection  with  the 
anti-poll  tax  amendment  is  particularly 
appropriate.  Both  are  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  in  that  they  are  attempts  to  remove 
unreasonable  impediments  to  voting 
rights.  They  are  both  comparable  in 
their  impact  and  their  justification.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  people  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  will  be  benefited  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  poll  tax.  But  I  am  certain 
that  the  number  is  no  more  than  the 
number  of  citizens  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  who  would  benefit  from  removal 
of  the  absolute  bar  against  their  right  to 
vote. 

This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  numbers, 
however,  but  basically  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  cannot  justify  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  because  of 
his  residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  more  than  we  can  justify  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  voted  because  a  citizen 
has  failed  to  pay  a  fee.  Both  conditions 
are  entirely  inconsistent  with  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system.  Both  deserve  prompt  ex¬ 
termination. 

One  other  thing  should  be  made  clear. 
This  is  a  right-to-vote  amendment,  not  a 
self-government  amendment.  I  strongly 
supported  the  home  rule  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  last  year,  and  I 
hope  the  other  body  will  proceed  with 
dispatch  to  complete  action  on  that  mat¬ 
ter.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here  to¬ 
day,  however,  is  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  This  amendment  deals  only  with 
national  representation.  It  does  not 
establish  any  form  of  territorial  govern¬ 
ment  or  elected  local  legislative  systems. 
These  are  separate  matters,  and  we 
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should  not  delay  action  on  this  proposal 
because  of  the  pendency  of  the  other. 
Both  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
neither  need  await  the  other’s  fruition. 

In  substance,  this  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  only  two  thing's:  first,  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
elect  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  if  the  District  were  a 
State,  with  such  powers  as  the  Con¬ 
gress,  by  law,  shall  determine;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  elect  “a  number  of  elec¬ 
tors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State.”  This  is  the  form  in 
which  the  amendment  was  approved  by 
a  5-1  vote  of  the  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  just  last  September.  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  beyond  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  provide  definite  vot¬ 
ing  rights  for  the  representatives  and 
perhaps  even  for  representatives  in  the 
Senate.  The  provisions  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  represent,  in  other  words,  a  bare 
minimum  of  what  we  must  do.  But  this 
much  must  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  are  to  bestow  upon  the  residents  of 
our  Nation’s  Capital  their  rights  as  fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  American  commu¬ 
nity. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who  offered  substantially 
this  proposal  when  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  home  rule  bill  was  before  the 
Senate;  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this 
field;  and  to  whom  should  go  the  major 
credit  for  focusing  our  attention  on  this 
important  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  is  generous  in  his 
praise  of  my  efforts  with  regard  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  some  right  and  some  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
Government. 

I  have  gone  through  a  considerable 
educational  experience,  I  may  say,  in 
regard  to  voting  rights  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  the  first  Congress 
of  which  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
when  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McFarland]  was  the 
majority  leader,  he  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  presentation  of  the  so- 
called  home  rule  bill.  That  was  a  little 
unusual,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  minority  party  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  my  privilege  to  act 
as  the  floor  manager  for  that  bill. 
Again,  in  the  succeeding  Congress,  when 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  so-called  home  rule  bill  to 
the  Senate.  In  both  instances,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  approved  the  home  rule  bill.  But  I 
have  seen  that  bill  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  there  languish  and 
die  of  inaction. 

I  have  somewhat  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  practical 


possibility  of  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  vote  in  the  reasonably  near 
future  is  through  the  procedure  here  pro¬ 
posed  ;  that  is,  to  give  them  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  Delegates  or 
Representatives  who  would  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  who 
would  have  such  powers  as  Congress  it¬ 
self  might  see  fit  to  give  them,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  would  if  they  were  represented  by 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

But  I  go  somewhat  further  than  per¬ 
haps  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  believing  that  this  amendment  will 
mean  an  effective  step  toward  self-gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.  No  home  rule  bill  ever 
proposed  or  devised  has  been  able,  in  the 
absence  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
to  get  around  that  existing  constitu¬ 
tional  provision.  Every  home  rule  bill 
which  we  examine  contains,  somewhere 
within  it,  a  provision  which  recognizes 
that  Congress  could  overrule  any  action 
which  might  be  taken  by  a  District  of 
Columbia  local  legislative  body,  whether 
a  city  council  or  what-not.  In  any  case, 
exclusive  legislative  authority  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  rests  with  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  myself,  does  not  change  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  which  leaves  within 
the  Congress  exclusive  legislative 
authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  gives  the  District  of  Columbia 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  have  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Congress,  which  has 
this  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction. 
That  is  why  to  that  extent  this  proposal 
would  give  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  voice  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Congress  would  continue  to  have 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  then,  for 
the  first  time,  have  real  representation 
in  the  Congress. 

When  I  originally  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  along  this  line,  and  submitted  it 
when  a  bill  in  this  field  was  last  before 
the  Congress,  I  proposed  that  such  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  have  the  powers  which 
traditionally  have  been  had  by  terri¬ 
torial  delegates.  Territorial  Delegates 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  had  the  right  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  right  to  serve 
on  House  committees,  and  the  right  to 
submit  amendments;  but  they  have  not 
had  the  right  to  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  House  committees  on  which  they 
might  serve. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself  the  power  to  determine  what 
powers  such  Delegates  to  the  Congress 
shall  have.  Presumably  the  Congress 
could  give  them  the  same  powers  that 
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territorial  delegates  traditionally  have 
had;  or  the  Congress  could  go  further, 
and  could  give  them  the  right  to  vote. 

But  the  right  to  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  right 
to  submit  amendments,  and  the  right  to 
serve  on  House  committees  would  be 
great  improvements  over  the  situation 
which  now  exists. 

I  think  the  logic  of  this  proposal  is 
beyond  question  to  anyone  who  will 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  ably 
presented  figures  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nothing  is 
more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  traditional 
theory  of  our  government  than  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  taxation  without  represen¬ 
tation  is  tyranny.  The  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  pay  taxes  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
many  States;  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  pay  taxes 
which  gross  more  than  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  many  States.  Yet  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
no  voice  in  their  own  government.  So 
certainly  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
there  is  taxation  without  representation. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  well  pointed  out,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  has  provided  many 
soldiers  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Certainly  to  be  called  upon  to 
fight  for  one’s  country  and  then  be  de¬ 
nied  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its 
government  by  means  of  voting  is  grossly 
unfair. 

In  that  connection  let  me  point  out 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  provided  that  an 
alien  who  had  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation  would  thereby  ac¬ 
quire  the  rights  of  citizenship.  If  it  be 
true  that  Congress  once  decided  that  it 
was  just  that  an  alien  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  granted  cit¬ 
izenship  upon  the  completion  of  his  serv¬ 
ice — and  that  step  was  taken  by  means 
of  legislation  proposed  by  former  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  as  I  re¬ 
call — and  if  it  was  sound  to  permit,  as  a 
result,  25,000  aliens  to  obtain  citizenship 
by  virtue  of  having  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation,  why  should  not  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
served  in  the  Nation’s  Armed  Forces  be 
granted  one  of  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship — to  wit,  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  indicate  that  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  suffered  casualties  at  a 
higher  rate  than  did  those  from  any 
State  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
However,  I  point  out  that  these  figures 
were  prepared  before  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  States. 

I  emphatically  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  when  he  says  there  is  no 
justice  in  denying  the  people  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  his  characteristic  sense  of  justice, 
has  pointed  out  a  possible  exception  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  because,  as  I  recall, 
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Hawaii  had  a  regiment  which  had 
higher  casualty  losses  than  those  suf¬ 
fered  by  any  other  regiment  which 
served  dining  World  War  II. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  also  my  rec¬ 
ollection.  I  believe  I  have  heard  our 
colleagues  from  Hawaii  cite,  with  great 
and  understandable  pride,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  record  of  the  Hawaii  regiment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
probably  because  of  the  excellent  record 
the  Hawaiian  soldiers  made  during  the 
war  that  many  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  felt  that  Hawaii  had  earned  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  now  similarly  recognize  the  val¬ 
iant  service  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

One  collateral  point  which  might  be 
made  in  that  connection  is  that  the  city 
of  Washington  becomes  the  home  of  a 
greater  number  of  retired  officers  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  than 
does  any  other  city  in  the  Nation,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  have  served  in  the  military  forces 
lose  their  residence  in  their  native 
States,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  many  attractions  exist  for  living  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

But  when  they  reside  in  Washington, 
they  find  themselves  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote.  I  have  always  felt  that 
those  who  take  the  risks  involved  in  the 
military  services  certainly  are  entitled  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
they  have  served. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  other  argument  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  mentioned — 
to  wit,  our  position  before  the  world — is, 
in  itself,  a  compelling  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  Certainly 
it  is  an  anomaly  that  this  country,  the 
United  States,  which  today  before  the 
world  holds  itself  out  as  the  great 
devotee  of  freedom  and  the  great  apostle 
of  representative  government,  should 
deny  voting  rights  to  the  residents  of  the 
capital  city.  I  see  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  such  a  position.  It  com¬ 
promises  our  position  in  every  interna¬ 
tional  gathering  and  in  every  interna¬ 
tional  endeavor.  To  say  that  represen¬ 
tative  government  is  good  for  the  new 
countries  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  but  that 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States 
itself  the  residents  should  not  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  is  an  inconsistency  which  weakens 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  every 
international  conference  today. 

So  I  certainly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  eloquent  appeal  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  made  for  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  I  express  to  him  pub¬ 
licly  what  I  had  said  to  him  privately, 
that  I  am  most  grateful  indeed  for  the 
pioneering  work  which  he  did  in  this 
field. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  the  il¬ 


lustrious  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
During  the  adjournment  of  Congress  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  14  countries 
in  the  Far  East.  Eeverywhere  I  went, 
people  in  the  Far  East  remarked  to  me 
that  America  heretofore  had  certainly 
preached  much  concerning  democracy 
but  many  times  fell  short  of  what  it 
preached.  My  election  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  in  a  measure  an 
answer  to  them  that  we  do  believe  in 
self-determination,  and  that  we  practice 
democracy  as  we  preached  it. 

In  granting  to  the  people  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  and  to  have 
a  Representative  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  we  would,  to  a  great  degree, 
be  giving  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  of  self-determination 
which  we  have  been  seeking  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  would  again 
be  an  answer  to  the  critics  who  claim 
that  we  in  America  practice  a  limited 
type  of  democracy.  This  would  be  ap¬ 
plying  the  principle  of  self-determination 
domestically. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
made  reference  to  the  heroism  shown  by 
citizens  of  Hawaii  in  the  last  war.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  that 
there  was  much  doubt  on  the  part  of 
many  people  as  to  whether  the  people  of 
Hawaii  were  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 
In  the  last  war  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
demonstrated  that  they  were  loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans.  Throughout  the 
war  there  was  not  one  single  case  of 
sabotage  against  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  our  men  in  the  service  dis-, 
tinguished  themselves  heroically  on  the 
battlefield  and  everywhere.  The  442d 
Regiment  of  Hawaii  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  decorated  of  all  regiments  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  demonstration  of  patriotism  I  be¬ 
lieve  contributed  much  to  the  Congress 
granting  statehood  to  Hawaii. 

I  am  profoundly  happy  to  hear  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  the  heroic  sons  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  in  the  last  war  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  admirably  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  worthy  colleagues 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  democracy  and 
self-determination  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Hawaii.  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  saying  I  was  in  the  Far 
East  at  or  about  the  time  the  Senator 
from -Hawaii  was.  I  think  his  visit  to 
the  Far  East  as  a  United  States  Senator 
was  most  helpful  and  fruitful  in  giving 
our  country  a  standing  in  the  world. 
He  had  what  might  be  called  a  trium¬ 
phal  tour,  desipte  his  extreme  modesty. 

On  all  sides  I  heard  the  expression, 
from  our  own  people  and  from  people 
in  the  Far  East,  “Here  is  a  U.S.  Senator 
of  Chinese  extraction.”  It  has  com¬ 
pletely  erased  all  of  the  talk  which  we 
often  had  heard  in  Asian  countries.  We 
have  oftentimes  somewhat  slighted  the 
Asian  countries  in  our  dealings  with 
them.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  we 
are  interested  only  in  Europe,  that  w;e 
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have  our  allies  in  Europe,  that  we  have 
no  interest  in  the  Far  East;  and  much 
of  the  trouble  that  we  have  had  in  the 
Far  East  has  stemmed  from  that  feeling. 

Here  is  a  man  who  went  to  the  Far 
East  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  did  notable 
service  for  his  country,  and  I  know  I 
express  the  attitude  of  all  of  us  when 
I  say  we  are  proud  indeed  of  the  tour 
which  he  made. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  support 
of  the  amendment.  His  support  is  in 
consonance  with  the  principles  in  which 
he  believes  and  with  his  record  both  in 
Hawaii  and  since  he  has  become  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  should  like  to 
express  support  of  my  colleague  in  his 
effort  to  get  this  very  desirable  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  constitutional  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate;  but  more  than 
that,  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  being  associated  with  a 
Senator  who  seizes  the  right  opportunity. 
It  is  not  often  that  there  are  proposed 
in  the  Senate  constitutional  amendments 
where  we  have  a  chance  to  act.  This  is 
an  opportunity,  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  forego  today,  to  do  elemental 
justice  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  delighted  my  colleague 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  propose  it 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  effectuate 
his  proposal. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  join  him  in  con¬ 
templating  this  major  point.  This  is  a 
season  when  the  United  States  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  horizons.  It  would  have 
been  unthinkable,  in  another  day,  to  ad¬ 
mit  into  the  Union,  the  Territory  of  Alas¬ 
ka,  1,700  or  1,800  miles  away  from  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
admit  Hawaii,  2,500  miles  away,  and 
separated  from  us  by  an  ocean.  Yet  our 
people  have  had  the  kind  of  vision  which 
is  truly  historic  and  which  marks  our 
capability  for  being  world  leaders,  for 
the  mark  of  leadership  is  the  willingness 
to  expand  one’s  views. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  is  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  take  care  of  the  home  fires  at 
the  same  time  we  expand  our  vision,  and 
this  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  correct  a 
rankling  injustice  and  give  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  right  which 
is  denied  to  the  people  of  very  few  Fed¬ 
eral  districts  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  I  think  the  research  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  shows  that  fact. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  general,  that  is 
true.  There  are  a  few  parallels,  but 
very  few.  In  most  Federal  districts  in 
other  countries  the  people  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts  have  the  right  of  national  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  see  that  this  justice  is 
done,  as  proposed  by  my  colleague.  In 
a  very  elemental  way,  these  are  the 
minimal  requirements  that  one  could 
conceive.  Why  they  can  be  denied  or 
what  opposition  can  be  made  against 
them,  I  cannot  imagine.  We  have  a 
chance  to  take  care  of  this  situation  to¬ 
day,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  very 
much,  indeed,  the  gracious  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York  and  his 
support  of  the  amendment,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  subscribe 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

As  the  Senator  recalls,  this  subject 
matter  came  before  this  body  last  July, 
when  we  had  before  us  for  discussion 
the  District  of  Columbia  home-rule  bill. 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  per¬ 
formed  a  very  valuable  service  at  that 
time.  He  stated,  and  I  think  I  quote 
him  correctly,  that  the  home-rule  bill  was 
not  the  vehicle  to  use  to  provide  for  na¬ 
tional  representation  for  the  District  but 
that  the  proposal  should  come  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

I  thoroughly  subscribed  to  that  view. 
I  thoroughly  subscribe  to  the  statements 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  making 
at  the  present  time.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  I  appeared  before  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  on  September  9,  of  last 
year,  in  •  support  of  the  particular 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  now 
repeat,  that  I  gave  no  priority  either  to 
the  home-rule  bill  or  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  which  would  give  na¬ 
tional  representation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  felt  very  keenly  then,  and 
I  feel  equally  keenly  now,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  important  in  both  in¬ 
stances. 

I  think  this  is  the  correct  posture,  I 
think  this  is  the  correct  vehicle,  to  use 
to  bring  the  question  before  the  United 
States;  and  I  certainly  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  likewise  hope,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  join  me  in 
the  hope,  that  there  will  be  nothing  in 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  that 
will  in  any  way  prevent  us  from  moving 
the  bill  providing  full  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  step  further  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  entirely  agree  with 
that  statement.  On  this  subject  I  think 
I  share  completely,  the  views  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Nevada.  I 
strongly  supported  the  home  rule  bill. 
I  hope  that  bill  will  be  acted  on  by  the 
other  body,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  hold  up  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  at  this  time 
while  awaiting  action  in  the  other  body. 
Let  us  go  down  both  roads,  with  the  hope 
that  eventually  the  citizens  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  will  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  will 
also  be  given  a  measure  of  fuller  con¬ 
duct  of  their  own  affairs,  which  inci¬ 
dentally,  will  relieve  lis  of  many  bur¬ 
dens  with  which,  in  my  judgment,  we 
really  should  not  be  concerned. 

I  cannot  leave  that  subject  without 
saying  to  my  colleague  from  Nevada  how 
much  all  of  us  appreciate  and  admire 
the  dedicated  service  which  he  has  given 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  its 


problems.  He  has  placed  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  service  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  by  the  way  he  has 
handled  its  affairs.  It  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator  on  the 
home  rule  bill.  I  share  his  views  com¬ 
pletely.  His  support  of  this  amendment 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  insure  its  passage, 
because  all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  judgment  and  ability  of  my  colleague 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  those  very  kind  sentiments. 
I  have  enjoyed  my  service  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  I  think  all  of 
us  rather  recognize  that  Senators  do  not 
particularly  beat  a  path  to  the  door  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
room  for  service  on  that  committee. 

I  look  at  the  matter  a  little  differently. 
This  is  the  Nation’s  Capital.  It  is  the 
Capital  of  our  Union,  and  I  think  all  our 
citizens  should  take  great  pride  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital,  as  I  believe  they  do. 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  services  in  that 
direction  by  serving  on  the  committee, 
to  the  best  of  my  capabilities.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  feels  exactly  the 
same.  He  is  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  and  has  devoted 
many'  long  hours  of  service  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict. 

I  simply  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating!.  As  he  knows,  in 
my  statement  before  the  committee  I 
said  I  could  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
both  national  representation  and  home 
rule  could  not  go  arm  and  arm  down  the 
aisle  toward  passage. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  so,  too. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
and  my  colleague  from  Maryland,  if  we 
can  have  both  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  it  will  be  a  great  monument  to 
the  work  of  both  these  stalwart  Senators 
who  have  given  such  outstanding  service 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  bringing  up  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
advocate  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  long  ad¬ 
vocated  it.  While  the  pending  proposal 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  measure  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  I  have  been 
advocating,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  must 
crawl  before  one  walks,  and  one  must 
walk  before  one  rims.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  accomplish  the  first  objec¬ 
tive;  namely,  to  give  some  800,000  dis¬ 
enfranchised  people  the  right  to  be  first- 
class  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  sincere  interest  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  matters.  In  my  17  years  of 
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service  on  the  District  committees,  of 
the  two  Houses,  I  have  never  known  any¬ 
one  to  show  greater  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  than  our  present  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  in  sponsoring  this  pro¬ 
posal  and  presenting  it  at  this  time,  is 
doing  something  which  is  praisworthy. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  who  has  been 
definitely  instrumental  in  trying  to  give 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  greater  measure  of  control  over  and 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Of  course,  we  face  problems  in  the 
other  body.  However,  I  hope  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  reference  to  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  be  considered 
by  a  different  committee  in  the  other 
body,  will  not  be  so  serious  as  the  one 
with  reference  to  home  rule  apparently 
is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  to 
conserve  and  develop  most  effectively  our 
water  resources  is  a  subject  of  continu¬ 
ing  discussion,  thought,  and  work  in 
each  of  the  many  great  river  basins  in 
my  State — the  Arkansas,  the  Colorado, 
the  Platte,  the  San  Juan,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  others — in  the  farm  homes  and  in 
those  of  the  city. 

In  that  regard,  all  Coloradoans  are 
greatly  pleased  that  the  President’s 
budget  message  contains  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  will  give  great  impetus  to  our 
water  conservation  program  in  Colorado. 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  support  the  President’s  request 
to  authorize  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
and  initiate  construction  on  the  Cure- 
canti  and  Florida  projects  which  were 
previously  authorized  as  a  part  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  development  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  my  State  when  we  think  of  water 
we  think  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  its  great  work.  The  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Bureau,  Floyd  E.  Dominy, 
is  a  man  of  tremendous  experience  in  the 
field.  He  shows  every  sign  of  becoming 
one  of  the  most  resourceful  and  effective 
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commissioners  in  the  great  history  of  the 
Bureau.  This  analysis  of  his  ability  was 
strongly  reinforced  when  I  read  recently 
his  remarks  made  before  the  Pour  States 
Irrigation  Council  in  Denver  on  January 
14.  It  illustrates  once  again  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  reclamation  program,  as  well 
as  the  problems  and  goals  that  now  con¬ 
front  it.  I  sincerely  commend  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  remarks  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Commissioner 

op  Reclamation,  Before  the  Four-States 

Irrigation  Council,  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1960 

When  George  Anderson  homesteaded  In 
the  North  Platte  Valley  in  1885,  he  took  a 
good  piece  of  bottomland.  Old  George  was 
something  of  a  pioneer  irrigator  and  made  a 
real  success  of  it  because  there  was  plenty  of 
direct-flow  water  for  his  hay  meadows  and 
pastures. 

He  applied  his  water  the  best  way  he  knew 
how  with  little  knowledge  of  techniques,  but 
he  got  crops — enough  to  keep  the  family 
going.  When  he  got  around  to  filing  for  his 
water  right,  he  put  down  on  the  court 
papers  the  amount  he  thought  he  was  using. 

George,  Jr.,  helped  his  father  on  the  farm 
and  gradually  took  over.  By  1920,  young 
George  had  the  place  pretty  solidly  worked  in 
row  crops.  The  other  farmers  nearby  had 
gone  to  corn  and  sugar  beets  and  potatoes, 
too,  and  all  of  them  were  finding  that  in  some 
years  water  ran  pretty  short.  Measurements 
at  the  headgates  became  more  accurate  and 
George  learned  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
profligate  with  his  water  the  way  his  father 
had  been.  He  relocated  the  laterals  and 
made  other  improvements  so  that  he  could 
distribute  the  water  more  carefully. 

Along  came  the  third  generation.  Grand¬ 
son  George  went  to  an  agricultural  college 
and  could  figure  out  on  paper  such  things 
as  the  losses  on  the  family  farm  because  of 
ditchbank  trees  and  weeds.  To  be  sure  that 
he  would  have  August  water  under  the  old 
family  right,  he  lined  his  laterals,  putting  in 
the  asphalt  or  cement  himself.  With  the 
help  of  the  county  agent,  over  a  period  of 
years  he  also  reclaimed  five  seeped  acres  that 
had  been  lost  to  production  in  earlier  gener¬ 
ations. 

Now  the  family  farm  is  in  good  shape, 
scientifically  managed  and  operated.  Young 
George  found  he  had  to  do  this  if  he  wanted 
to  stay  in  farming.  He  doesn’t  have  to  raise 
feed  for  horses  as  his  granddad  had  done  but 
the  fuel  for  the  diesels  costs  money,  and  so 
does  fertilizer  and  insecticides. 

Thirty-bushel  corn  was  good  enough  for 
his  father,  but  to  support  his  own  family  he 
has  to  raise  70-bushel  corn.  The  water  that 
was  more  than  ample  for  his  grandfather’s 
hay  meadows,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  his 
father,  is  enough  for  him  only  by  the  most 
careful  practices.  Young  George  can  look 
at  his  season’s  production  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  with  knowledge  that  his  own  son 
has  something  worth  inheriting. 

I  have  used  the  history  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  an  irrigated  farm  family  to  picture 
the  effects  of  changing  times.  What  was 
good  enough  in  the  past  is  not  good  enough 
today.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  what’s  good 
enough  now  may  not  be  good  enough  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Thus,  I  want  to  sing  an  old  song  once 
again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  water  has 
changing  values  and  that  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices  must  change  with  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  constructs 
water  storage  facilities  and  the  main  distri¬ 
bution  works.  We,  of  course,  have  a  big 


interest  in  successful  project  operations  but 
it  is  up  to  the  individual  farmer  and  his 
irrigation  district  to  make  the  water  do  the 
most  efficient  work.  The  services  available 
from  the  State  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  helpful  and  should  be  utilized 
but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  initiative 
and  ingenuity  of  the  man  with  the  shovel 
that  tells  the  story  of  success  or  failure. 

I  picked  the  North  Platte  Valley  and  the 
imaginary  Anderson  family  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  because  some  of  the  old  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  in  that  valley  have  been  rehabilitated 
and  improved  during  recent  years  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  districts.  They’re 
cutting  seepage  loss  from  their  canals  and 
laterals  by  lining  programs,  and  they’re 
eliminating  nonbeneficial  transpiration 
losses  in  many  areas  by  piping  their  water 
underground. 

The  newer  irrigated  areas  don’t  have  as 
many  malpractices  of  the  past  to  correct, 
but  the  George  Andersons  who  live  on  these 
lands  have  identical  responsibilities  to  strive 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  to  learn  to  in¬ 
voke  the  best  practices.  Irrigation  farmers 
everywhere  must  change  and  improve  with 
the  times,  or  they  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  basic  responsibility  is  vested  in  the 
individual.  I’m  talking  about  it  because 
it’s  part  of  my  job  to  try  to  forecast  trends 
that  will  influence  the  overall  effects  on  the 
business  of  reclamation. 

There  are  at  least  several  aspects  of  to¬ 
day’s  trends  which  are  thought-provoking, 
if  not  downright  ominous.  One  is  compe¬ 
tition  among  various  users  for  available 
water  supply.  Another  is  the  limited  ulti¬ 
mate  development  of  surface  supplies.  An¬ 
other  is  the  problem  created  by  simultane¬ 
ous  population  growth  and  rapidly  rising 
per  capita  consumption  of  water.  All  of 
these  and  others  are  interrelated  in  the 
total  picture  of  trends. 

Competition  among  users  becomes  greater 
day  by  day  across  the  country.  Through¬ 
out  the  Nation  industrial  use  of  water  is 
approximately  equal  to  irrigation  use  in 
the  West,  but  industrial  use  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  is  irrigation. 

Municipalities  everywhere  are  experienc¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  rising  demands  for 
human  use.  Denver,  for  example,  is  invest¬ 
ing  more  than  $100  million  to  augment  the 
supply  to  take  care  of  the  foreseeable  de¬ 
mands  of  the  area. 

Here,  in  the  Four-States  region,  surface 
supplies  are  speedily  being  developed  to 
what  now  appears  to  be  the  maximum  prac¬ 
tical  extent.  The  South  Platte,  the  North 
Platte,  and  the  Big  Horn  Rivers  are  just 
about  fully  controlled  and  utilized.  Control 
of  the  Green,  the  Lower  Platte,  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  the  Solomon,  the  Smoky  Hill,  the  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  the  Arkansas  are  within  perhaps  20 
years  of  being  complete.  Certainly  before 
the  year  2000,  storage  space  will  be  available 
to  capture  for  use  nearly  all  the  runoff  that 
is  subject  to  capture  under  today’s  stand¬ 
ards.  The  largest  relatively  undeveloped 
potentials  in  Colorado  are  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  entire  Nation  has  become  alerted  to 
the  growth  of  population  which  has  been 
widely  labeled  an  explosion.  I  won’t  dwell 
upon  the  statistics  tonight,  but  want  to  re¬ 
late  this  growth  and  our  increased  use  of 
water.  In  the  year  1900,  when  the  United 
States  population  was  76  million,  the  per 
capita  daily  use  of  water  for  all  purposes  was 
530  gallons.  Today  the  population  is  nearly 
180  million,  and  each  one  uses  not  530  gal¬ 
lons,  but  1,600  gallons.  By  1980,  only  20 
years  hence,  there  will  be  250  million  people 
in  the  United  States  and  there  have  been 
forecasts  that  each  will  be  using  2,400  gal¬ 
lons  a  day. 

There  is  much  that  is  theoretical  about 
such  estimates.  Theoretical,  too,  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  that  1,200,000  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  are  available  for  use  in  the  United 


States.  For  its  effect  rather  than  its  accu¬ 
racy,  therefore,  I  emphasize  that  the  figures 
indicate  that  in  1980  the  per  capita  use  of 
water  will  be  about  one-half  of  what  is 
now  the  total  available  supply. 

But  “available  supply”  also  is  a  dynamic 
term. 

Science  today  is  finding  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  supply  that  may  be  utilized  by  cities, 
industries,  and  farms,  and  certainly  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  see  much  progress  in  this  general 
field.  Reduction  of  seepage  and  other 
transpiration  losses,  demineralization  of  sea 
water  and  brackish  water,  and  reduction  of 
evaporation  losses  from  stored  water,  and 
from  transpiration  through  nonuseful  plants 
are  the  most  promising  of  the  immediate 
prospects.  The  Geological  Survey  is  moving 
forward  in  its  studies  of  ground  water. 
Artificially  induced  precipitation  may  be  in¬ 
creasingly  helpful  in  this  arid  West. 

Notwithstanding  such  hopes,  there  are 
obvious  limits  on  the  water  supply,  and  the 
tampering  that  science  can  do  with  it.  Only 
about  20  percent  of  all  precipitation  is  con¬ 
sidered  available  for  use  under  today’s  tech¬ 
nology.  Science  and  technology  might  be 
able  to  stretch  today’s  gallon  of  water  into 
tomorrow’s  five  quarts,  but  it’s  hard  to  im¬ 
agine — especially  in  this  inland  country 
where  we  have  been  stretching  water  for 
years — 1  gallon  being  stretched  much  more 
than  that. 

The  20-percent  figure  is  not  likely  to  rise 
substantially,  even  when  all  western  rivers 
have  maximum  feasible  storage.  First  of  all, 
rivers  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  channels  of  disposal  of  waste  and  ero¬ 
sion.  Secondly,  there  are  economic  limita¬ 
tions  even  when  storage  sites  exist,  and  the 
sites  themselves  are  being  used  up  rapidly. 
Finally,  there  are  foreseeable  points  of 
diminishing  returns  in  some  locations.  The 
geological  survey  already  has  warned  that 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  evapora¬ 
tion  loss  along  the  river  may  exceed  the 
conservation  benefits  of  a  new  storage  facil¬ 
ity.  We  are  hopeful  that  research  now 
underway  out  of  our  Denver  laboratories 
will  find  economical  means  of  reducing  evap¬ 
oration  loss  from  exposed  storage. 

All  of  the  problems  about  water  supply 
can  be  analyzed  as  matters  of  economics. 
Municipalities  and  industries  for  a  long 
time  to  come  will  be  able  to  obtain  water 
for  their  expansion — if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Irrigation  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  if  farmers  agree  to  pay  the  price.  The 
saying  that  water  is  where  you  find  it  will 
be  less  true  in  the  future  than  it  is  today — 
water  will  be  taken  to  wherever  it’s  needed 
by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  cost. 

Irrigation  takes  about  46  percent  of  the 
water  used  in  the  United  States,  and  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  compared  to  other  uses. 
Even  though  water  for  domestic  supply  is 
relatively  inexpensive  in  most  places,  the 
price  paid  for  such  service  is  many  times 
the  price  paid  for  irrigation.  Industry  usu¬ 
ally  will  pay  whatever  it  has  to  for  water 
supplies  but  its  availability  and  cost  are 
prime  factors  in  determining  where  new 
industry  will  locate. 

If  we  are  limited,  then,  in  the  amount  of 
water  that’s  available,  and  if  the  demands 
from  competing-  uses  that  will  pay  higher 
prices  continue  to  increase,  then  irrigation 
is  the  use  that  is  most  likely  to  be  placed 
under  competitive  pressure  to  yield  part  of 
its  existing  water  or  its  share  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  remaining  to  be  developed. 

But  should  there  be  a  reduction  in  irriga¬ 
tion?  Can  we  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars  in 
reclamation  development  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  demands  of  future  decades?  Irri¬ 
gation  projects  of  any  major  dimensions  are 
not  built  in  1  year  or  2  or  3  or  even  10. 

Are  the  trends  toward  increases  in  a 
variety  of  uses  irreconcilable  to  continued 
expansion  of  irrigated  acreage  as  well  as 
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protecting  what  is  already  under  ditch?  I 
say  most  emphatically  that  they  are  not. 
They  are  not  and  they  will  not  be  if  a  great 
big  “if”  is  answered  affirmatively.  That  “if” 
leads  me  back  to  the  George  Andersons. 
Irrigation  will  continue  to  prosper  and  ex¬ 
pand  if  all  the  George  Andersons  exert  max¬ 
imum  efficiency  in  their  use  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

There  is  a  saying  that  “Dame  Nature  gives 
long  credit  but  always  sends  in  her  bill.” 
Abuse  and  misuse  of  land  and  water  can 
be  tolerated  up  to  a  certain  point.  There¬ 
after,  nature  will  extract  her  price. 

To  me,  one  of  the  ugliest  sights  in  the 
world  is  a  farm  field  white  with  alkali.  At 
one  time  it  yielded  crops  or  perhaps  was  a 
good  pasture.  When  the  offenses  against 
Dame  Nature  went  on  too  long,  the  land  lost 
its  value  for  everything — including  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

We  have  a  technology  which  warns  when 
too  much  water  is  being  put  on  a  field  for 
too  long  a  time,  or  when  drainage  measures 
are  required  if  the  field  is  to  be  preserved 
as  a  productive  unit.  The  farmer  himself 
will  know,  or  he  can  readily  find  out,  what 
can  be  done  to  reduce  seepage  loss.  As  the 
value  of  water  and  land  continues  to  rise, 
it  should  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
conservation  measures  are  worth  their 
price — certainly  to  posterity  if  not  to  the 
present  generation.  Every  modern  George 
Anderson  has  a  moral  obligation  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  land  in  a  condition  as  good  as  he  found 
it,  and  if  possible  better. 

Irrigation  will  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
its  demand  for  its  share  of  water  supply  so 
long  as  wastage  in  that  enterprise  is  as  out¬ 
rageous  as  it  is.  Out  of  every  3  acre-feet 
diverted  for  irrigation  use,  too  often  only 
two  or  less  reach  the  farmers’  headgates. 
Such  conveyance  losses  were  tolerable  to 
George  Anderson  the  First,  and  might  have 
been  tolerable  to  George  Anderson  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  but  they  are  completely  intolerable  to¬ 
day  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Of  the  2  acre-feet  passing  through  the 
farmers’  headgates,  a  large  proportion  fails 
to  perform  its  assigned  task  of  helping  to 
raise  crops.  It’s  a  fair  guess  that  in  many 
places  nearly  one-half  of  the  water  is  wasted 
because  of  needless  consumption  by  weeds 
or  excessive  application  to  the  crops  them¬ 
selves.  Water  so  transpired  by  weeds  is  lost 
to  the  atmosphere.  Groundwater  recharge, 
which  of  course  is  a  major  value,  is  the  only 
benefit  of  excessive  irrigation  or  faulty 
drainage. 

Operation  and  maintenance  are  problems 
of  the  irrigation  districts.  I  cannot  urge 
upon  you  too  strongly  that  known  water 
and  land  conservation  measures  must  be 
employed  much  more  widely.  I  repeat  that 
irrigators  must  improve  with  the  times  or 
they  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Many  known  measures  are  good.  Many 
new  measures  can  be  developed  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can 
and  will  assist  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as 
to  develop  better  canal  linings  and  weed 
killers  in  cooperation  with  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts. 

But  there  are  additional  roads  to  follow. 
Irrigation  districts  can  do  their  own  inde¬ 
pendent  research  and  testing,  striving  to 
find  better  ways.  And  they  can  cooperate 
with  others,  such  as  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to 
gather  information  or  to  test  methods. 

I  heartily  endorse  programs  such  as  that 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  study  crop¬ 
ping  patterns  so  as  to  diversify  away  from 
reliance  on  one-crop  systems.  Another  pro¬ 
gram  is  under  way  between  Colorado  State 
University  and  the  Southeastern  Colorado 
Water  Conservancy  District  to  learn  more 
about  ground  water  through  test  wells. 
There  are  many  other  examples. 

Followers  are  easy  to  find.  Rarer  and  more 
valuable  are  leaders — men  to  show  the  way 


to  irrigation  progress.  The  Four-States  Irri¬ 
gation  Council  deserves  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  for  establishing  its  Headgate  And  to 
recognize  such  leaders.  There. is  ^■little 
public  attention  for  leaders  for  all  hard 
work  and  years  of  persistent  servie  . 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  s\  honor, 
therefore,  to  present  the  1959  Headgate 
Awards  to  M.  C.  Hinderlider,  of  Colorado; 
Bob  Smrha,  of  Kansas;  Harry  Bashore,  of 
Nebraska;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Wyoming. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  Clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  540.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
King; 

S.  981.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  & 
Co.;  and 

S.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tarve  M. 
Duggins. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  in  the  conference  oj  the  bill 
(H.R.  3610)  to  amend  the  Fedtoi  1  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  excused. 


FILLING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACAN¬ 
CIES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
39)  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  author¬ 
ize  Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  ioi  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators.  On  tV-  Ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  h;  ,e  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidei  .  m  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Jro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  i  11. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceede  •  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presiden  t,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  O  der  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p  o  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  rdered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  Will  take  4  Jy  a 
minute.  I  submit  for  the  Recc  ^  a  let¬ 
ter  which  was  written  by  the  special 
Counsel  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  pending  proposal.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver] ,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  .  159. 
Hon.  Estes  Kefauver,  *• 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kefauver;  The  Presidt .  it  has 
asked  me  to  write  to  you  on  his  beh  Of  re¬ 
garding  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Keating  of  New  Y»,rk  for 
himself.  Senator  Beall  of  Maryland  and 
Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Tht  »olnt 


resolution  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  granting  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  1956  Republican  platform  stated  for 
the  Republican  Party:  “We  favor  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  national  suffrage,  and  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

The  1956  Republican  platform  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  strongly  supported  by 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  W.  Kendall, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
make  known  that  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is 
in  accord  with  the  Republican  Party 
platform  and  is  in  accord  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  supported  and  confirmed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  other 
Senators.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mi’.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  absent  because  of  illness  and 
is  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  Chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mi*. 
Mansfield]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama'  [Mr.  Sparkman],  if 
present  and  voting.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  “nay”. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay”. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  “yea”.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
is  necessarily  absent. 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 63 


Aiken 

Dworshak 

McNamara 

Allott 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Martin 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Bible 

Gore 

Morse 

Bridges 

Green 

Morton 

Brunsdale 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hart 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hennings 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J. 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Jordan 

Scott 

Clark 

Keating 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 25 

Young,  Ohio 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Stennis 

Chavez 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Kerr 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Frear 

Long,  La. 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 

-12 

Bennett 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Mansfield 

O'Mahoney 

Eastland 

Moss 

Smathers 

Kennedy 

Murray 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Keating’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  agreed  to  be  re¬ 
considered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  question  of  final  passage, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  now  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  ^  The  question  now  is.  Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland!  is  absent  because  of  illness 
and  • -  confined  to  the  hospital. 

T'J?  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berc-  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  C  Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness.  r,. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  trade 
study  mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee.  .  . 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  .Ken¬ 
nedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney].  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  and  Wyoming  would  vote 


“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senate  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  pre:  it  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
AlabacA  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senatoi^BL'om  Wyoming  and  Florida 
would 

I  furthSftmounce  that  the  Senators 
from  Mo^Hj|t^ [Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Murra^H^  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss ]  the  Senator  from 

Oregon  [Mr.  ^^^Leger]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  ’■Liounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah^ralr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  70, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

VP!  AS — 70 


Aiken  . 

Fong 

McNamara 

Allott 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Gore 

Martin 

Bartlett. 

Green 

Monroney 

Beall  ' 

Gruening 

Morse 

Bible 

Hart  . 

Morton 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Cann,  t 

Holland 

Prouty 

Carlson-11 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Carroll  o 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Case,  N.-.  ,. 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Case,  F5.  lak. 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Chaven 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Church  i 

Jordan 

Smith 

Clark 

Keating 

Symington 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Wiley 

Cotto  . 

Kerr 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

Dougls,. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young,  Ohio 

Dwofv 

Long,  La. 

Engle  ' 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 18 

Bridges 

Fulbright 

Robertson 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Thurmond 

Ervir: . 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Beni  ett 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Cape, tart 

Mansfield 

O’Mahoney 

Eastlu.d 

Moss 

Smathers 

Kent  idy 

Murray 

Sparkman 

He  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 


and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39  is  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
Joint  resolution  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  abolish  tax  and  property  quali¬ 
fications  for  electors,  and  to  enfranchise 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on ,  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Order  No.  1049, 
Senate  bill  8. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  8) 
to  authorize  an  emergency  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
school  construction  to  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1959”. 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  urgently  needed  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  school  facili¬ 
ties  in  local  communities. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE  IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc¬ 
tion,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction,  or  the  administration 
or  operation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year,  as  the  Congress  may  determine, 
for  making  payments  to  State  education 
agencies  under  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  4  shall  be  allotted  amohg  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per  child 
Of  school  age,  the  school-age  population, 
and  effort  for  school  purposes  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6,  such  allotments  shall  be  made  as 
follows:  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
which  bears  the  Bame  ratio  to  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  section  4  for  such 
year  as  the  product  of — 

(1)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 
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(2)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  de¬ 
termined  under  subsection  (b) ) . 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod¬ 
ucts  for  all  the  States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the'  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that 
(A)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  .25  or  more  than  .75,  and  (B)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .75. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  most  re¬ 
cent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfac¬ 
tory  data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be 
conclusive  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

(4)  The  term  “school-age  population” 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which 
is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen, 
both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  several  States  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  between  such  ages  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(5)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school 
age”  for  any  State  or  for  all  the  States  means 
the  total  personal  income  for  the  State  and 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) ,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (in  the  State  and  in  all  such  States, 
respectively) . 

(c)  As  soon  as  possible  after  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  4  become  avail¬ 
able  for  payment,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  each  State,  which  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  7  for  the  year  with 
respect  to  which  such  payment  is  to  be 
made,  the  amount  allotted  to  it  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  as  adjusted 
by  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  6. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT 
FOR  SCHOOL  FINANCING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  allotment  of  any  State  un¬ 
der  section  5  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per¬ 
centage  (if  any)  by  which  its  State  school 
effort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than  the 
national  school  effort  index  for  §uch  year, 
with  the  exception  that  during^  the  first 
year  that  allotments  are  made  under  this 
Act  this  provision  shall  not  be  applicable. 
The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  re¬ 
allotted  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  increasing  their  allotments 
under  section  5  for  such  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  The  “State  school  effort  index”  for 
any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  (A)  the  State’s  school 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  by  (B) 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State;  except  that  the  State  school  effort 
index  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
national  school  effort  index  in  the  case  of 
(i)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (ii)  any 
State  for  which  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  are  not  less  than  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
for  all  the  States; 

(2)  The  "national  school  effort  index”  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  States  (exclu¬ 


sive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by 
(B)  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  such  States. 

(c)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  its  State  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by 
the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources  in  the  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satisfac¬ 
tory  data  for  the  several  States  are  available 
to  him,  by  (B)  the  number  of  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  in  such  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
most  recent  school  year. 

(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  all  the  States  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  national  school  effort 
index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  by  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  and  subdivisions 
thereof  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  made  from  funds  derived  from  State 
and  local  sources,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  same  sch  Jtk  year  as 
is  used  under  paragraph  (1) ,  J^B(B)  the 
number  of  children  in  averagi^^Kr  attend¬ 
ance  for  such  year  in  public  ^■Ktary  and 
secondary  schools  in  all  suci^^ 
mined  as  provided  in 

(3)  The  income  ne 
for  any  State  and 


purposes  of  subsect, 
by  the  Commission 
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(1). 
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STATE  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
and  payment  under  this  Act  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which _ 

(a)  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
education  agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency, 
for  administering  the  funds  received  under 
this  Act; 

(b)  sets  forth  procedures  to  insure  that 
funds  will  be  allocated  among  school  facili¬ 
ties  construction  projects  within  tfie  State 
so  that  priority  is  given  to  local  education 
agencies  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
State  education  agency,  have  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  school  facilities  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of 
needed  school  facilities; 

(c)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli¬ 
cant,  whose  application  for  funds  received 
under  this  Act  for  a  construction  project  Is 
denied,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  education  agency; 

(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act; 

In  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  a  State 
agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  facili¬ 
ties,  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  make 
inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  to  the  extent  he  deems  such 
action  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  special 
governmental  or  school  organization  of  such 
State. 

MATCHING  BY  STATES  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

Sec.  8.  The  State  education  agency  may 
allocate  funds  received  under  this  Act  to  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  only  if  the  amount  to  be  allocated  plus 
any  other  amounts  previously  allocated  un¬ 
der  this  Act  does  not  exceed  the  Federal 
share  for  such  State  of  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  project  in  question 


and  (2)  the  total  cost  of  constructing  the 
projects  for  which  such  other  allocations 
have  been  made,  and  if  the  State  education 
agency  determines  that  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  project  in  question 
will  be  paid  out  of  funds  other  than  funds 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  under  Public  Law 
815,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  “Federal  share” 
for  any  State  is  the  allotment  ratio  for  such 
State,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less 
than  0.33%  or  more  than  0.66%. 

PERIOD  FOR  USE  OF  FUNDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  BY 
STATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Upon  receipt  by  the  State,  funds 
paid  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  State  funds  to  be 
distributed  and  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  such  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  distributed. 

(b)  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  following 
fiscal  year,  (1)  certify  the  amount  of  such 
funds  received  by  such  State  which  have 
been  so  distributed  and  expended,  and  (2) 
pay  to  the  Commissioner  any  amount  of  such 
funds  which  have  not  been  so  expended. 

(c)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  Commissioner 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
reallotted  and  paid  to  the  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year 
following  that  in  which  such  funds  were  so 
paid  to  the  Commissioner. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  State  education  agency  of 
each  State  which  receives  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  mechan¬ 
ics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontrac¬ 
tors  in  the  performance  of  work  on  school 
construction  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5). 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  “State”  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "State  education  agency” 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  different,  the  officer 
or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  State 
construction  or  supervision  of  construction 
of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  “local  education  agency” 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State;  except  that,  in  any  State  in  which  a 
State  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities,  it  means  such  State  agency.  If  a 
separate  public  authority  has  responsibility 
for  the  provision  or  maintenance  of  school 
facilities  for  any  local  educational  agency  or 
the  financing  of  the  construction  thereof, 
such  term  includes  such  other  authority. 

(e)  The  term  “school  facilities”  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
furniture,  instructional  materials  other  than 
textbooks,  equipment,  machinery,  and  util- 
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lties  necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur¬ 
poses)  for  education  which  is  provided  by  a 
school  district  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  in  the  applicable  State,  at  public 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction;  and  interests  in  land  (including 
site,  grading,  and  improvement)  on  which 
such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such  term 
does  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or 
structures,  or  facilities  intended  primarily 
for  events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con¬ 
tests,  or  games,  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(f)  The  terms  "construct”,  "constructing'’, 
and  “construction”  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school  fa¬ 
cilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter¬ 
ing,  remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  Inspection  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera¬ 
tions  today  it  stand  in  adjournment  un¬ 
til  10 : 30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  EVENING  SESSIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  give  notice  of  an 
evening  session  tomorrow  and  Thursday, 
if  we  are  still  considering  the  school  bill. 
I  hope  we  can  all  be  prepared  to  debate 
that  bill  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
that  we  may  attain  a  vote  on  it  this 
week. 

As  most  Senators  know,  we  have  set 
aside  a  period  on  Thursday  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  late  Senator  Langer.  That 
will  consume  a  part  of  the  day  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  We  also  plan  to  conclude  our  ses¬ 
sions  next  Wednesday  and  to  have  no 
roll  calls  until  the  following  Monday. 
So  it  is  very  important  that  we  get  the 
school  bill  behind  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  investigation 
resolutions  on  the  calendar  which  it  is 
desired  to  take  up,  but  we  shall  have  a 
brief  explanatory  statement  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  this  evening  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 

When  the  Senate  meets  tomorrow 
there  will  be  a  morning  hour.  Then  I 
hope  Senators  who  have  amendments  to 
offer  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  them. 
We  will  run  into  the  late  evening  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them,  if  necessary,  both  tomorrow 
and  Thursday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  from  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  no  yea  and  nay  votes  to¬ 
night? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Insofar  as 
I  can  control  them,  there  will  not  be. 


THE  INJUSTICE  OF  TIGHT  MONEY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  days  two  statements  by 
labor  movement  officials  on  the  present 
tight  money  policy  have  come  to  my 
attention.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
effect  this  policy  is  having  on  jobs,  on 


housing,  on  small  businessmen,  and 
small  consumers,  I  am  interested  in  these 
two  analyses. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the  Janu¬ 
ary  30  issue  of  Labor,  the  Washington 
newspaper  of  18  recognized  railroad  labor 
organizations.  It  is  entitled  “Tight 
Money  Policy  Imperils  Many  Jobs.”  The 
second  presentation  is  a  summary  of  the 
testimony  by  James  B.  Carey,  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  of  the  AFL-CIO,  before  the 
housing  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banicing  and  Currency  Committee  on 
January  29.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  economic  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Labor,  Jan.  30,  1960] 

Tight  Money  Policy  Imperils  Many  Jobs 

“The  tight  money  policy  in  1959  had  one 
of  its  intended  effects — to  curb  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply.”  That  sentence  led  oil 
a  story  in  the  New  York  Times  the  other  day. 
The  story  went  on  the  report  that  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  money  supply  showed  "a  rise  during 
1959  as  a  whole  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent.” 

This  may  seem  like  a  dry-as-dust  financial 
fact.  But  actually  it’s  a  fact  threatening  the 
future  of  millions  of  working  people. 

How  are  America’s  3.6  million  unemployed 
going  to  find  new  jobs?  How  are  the  nearly 
a  million  Americans  who  come  fresh  into  the 
labor  force  each  year  going  to  find  work? 
Obviously,  only  if  the  Nation’s  economy  ex¬ 
pands. 

Many  now  holding  Jobs  also  depend  for 
security  on  a  growing  economy,  particularly 
to  offset  the  job-slashing  impact  of  auto¬ 
mation.  This  is  especially  true  of  railroaders. 
The  railroads’  real  future,  and  that  of  their 
employees,  lies  in  the  extra  traffic  that  an 
expanding  economy  will  bring. 

Thus,  an  expanding  economy  is  a  must 
for  America’s  workers.  But  the  economy 
can’t  continue  to  expand  very  fast  or  very 
far  unless  the  money  supply  grows  with  it. 
This  is  an  economic  truism. 

As  the  AFL-CIO  puts  it:  "A  more  rapid 
pace  of  economic  growth  requires  a  halt  to 
the  Government’s  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates.  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  an  end  to  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  are  necessary 
to  prevent  further  economic  damage  from 
misguided  monetary  policies.” 

The  AFL-CIO  cites  other  vital  steps  that 
need  also  be  taken  to  spur  economic  growth 
in,  this  country,  but  abolition  of  the  tight 
money  policy  is  listed  as  of  high  importance. 

To  some  degree,  more  output  can  be  fi¬ 
nanced  with  a  static  money  supply  if  people 
will  spend  their  money  quicker  and  pay  their 
bills  faster.  A  certain  amount  of  that  speed¬ 
up  occurred  last  year.  But  by  and  large  more 
goods  will  not  be  produced  (and  transported) 
unless  the  extra  money  is  available  to  finance 
them. 

Note  here  that  most  of  the  Nation’s  money 
supply  actually  consists,  not  of  cash,  but  of 
bank  credit  outstanding.  Last  December  31, 
for  example,  the  money  supply  of  $140  billion 
consisted  of  $28.2  billion  in  cash  and  $111.8 
billion  in  bank  credit. 

It’s  precisely  by  tightening  up  on  bank 
credit  that  the  Nation’s  money  managers — 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — have  stopped 
America’s  money  supply  from  growing. 
Moreover,  they  show  every  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  tight  money  policy,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion. 

Tight  money  Is  highly  profitable  to  the 
bankers  because  it  brings  them  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates.  But  America  needs  a  different 


money  policy.  The  money  supply  should  not 
be  Increased  faster  than  the  needed  economic 
growth.  That  would  promote  inflation.  But 
neither  should  it  be  increased  less  than  the 
needed  growth.  That  last  is  Just  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  doing — and  what  it 
should  stop  doing. 

News  Release  From  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO 

James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
industrial  union  department,  and  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  (IUE),  charged  today  that  present 
tight  money  policies  have  "spawned  infla¬ 
tion”  and  that  they  “are  leading  us  directly 
into  a  1961  recession.” 

Carey’s  charge  was  contained  in  testimony 
presented  before  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  this  morning.  The  union  official  urged 
passage  of  the  Rains  Emergency  Home  Own¬ 
ership  Act  of  1960  (H.R.  9371)  because  the 
“Nation  now  faces  a  housing  emergency.” 

Although  the  American  people  need  and 
want  decent  housing,  Carey  stressed,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  1960  "will  witness  a  decrease 
of  some  200,000  in  the  1.3  million  housing 
starts  made  in  1959.” 

He  declared  that  houses  are  not  being 
built  today  because  of  high  interest  rates 
and  lack  of  mortgage  money  and  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  lack  of  adequate  funds  can 
be  “placed  squarely”  upon  the  Government’s 
tight  money  policies. 

“The  more  we  study  tight  money,  the 
more  fantastic  it  becomes.  As  put  forward 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  this  policy  has  become  the 
primary  means  of  fighting  inflation.  If 
money  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  if  interest 
rates  rise  accordingly,  the  administration 
asserts,  business  activity  will  be  discouraged 
and  America’s  runaway  boom  will  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  position  taken  by  the  tight  money 
advocates,”  Carey  said. 

He  added  that  experience  has  shown  that 
the  thesis  has  not  worked  to  the  Nation’s 
benefit  and  that  the  tight  money  policy  has 
been  applied  “with  a  jerky  trigger  finger” 
that  turns  the  pump  on  and  off  in  sporadic 
spurts. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  he  said,  "can 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  accused  of  op¬ 
erating  with  its  theoretical  delicate  touch. 
While  we  are  told  by  the  administration  that 
violent  change  will  disturb  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  market,  this  same  administration  has 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  abrupt  zigs 
and  zags  of  its  tight  money  policies.” 

Carey  charged  that  present  monetary  pol¬ 
icy  hits  hard  at  the  small  businessmen  and 
consumers  but  that  it  has  only  minor  im¬ 
pact  upon  big  corporations  such  as  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph,  General  Electric,  and 
Westinghouse,  which  “have  no  need  of  the 
money  markets.”  The  homebuilder  is  a  small 
businessman,  he  pointed  out,  and  housing  is 
one  of  the  industries  that  suffers  most. 

“The  rising  rate  of  interest  over  the  past 
few  years  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  home 
by  $20  a  month.  Is  this  fighting  inflation?” 
Carey  asked. 

Noting  that  the  cost  of  financing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  has  risen  by  almost  60  percent,  or 
$3  billion  a  year,  the  IUD  officer  said  that 
this  alone  is  equal  to  $60  annually  for  each 
family.  He  further  stated  that  the  total 
increase  in  interest  costs  to  the  Nation  is  in 
the  area  of  $8  to  $10  billion. 

“I  charge  that  ‘tight  money’  has  had  an 
effect  directly  opposite  to  curbing  inflation. 
It  has  spawned  Inflation.  During  the  last 
year,  the  Nation’s  cost  of  living  increased  by 
1.5  percent.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  much  of  this  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  the  very  policy  adopted  by  this 
administration  in  the  misguided  belief  that 
inflation  can  be  halted  by  clamping  down 
on  the  little  man.” 
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A  drop  of  200,000  housing  units  this  year 
from  the  1959  rate  will  cost  half  a  million 
jobs  and  will  represent  a  reduction  of  $2.8 
billion  in  economic  activity,  he  stressed. 

“With  unemployment  remaining  at  3.6 
million,  or  about  5  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
and  expected  to  increase  this  winter,  it 
seems  evident  to  me  that  the  policies  of  this 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  leading  us  directly  into  a  1961 
recession,”  he  said. 

Carey  urged  passage  of  the  emergency 
housing  bill  as  a  first  step.  He  noted  that 
the  billion  dollars  proposed  for  the  purchase 
of  mortgages  by  the  Federal  National  Mort¬ 
gage  Association  will  supply  funds  for  only 
70,000  to  80,000  of  the  200,000  drop  in  starts 
that  is  anticipated. 

“This  money  is  not  an  expenditure  of  the 
Government,”  he  pointed  out.  “Funds  are 
simply  being  made  available,  just  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  makes  money  avail¬ 
able  when  it  deems  necessary.  Experience 
indicates  that  all  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  money  involved  in  such  mortgages 
is  repaid.” 

Asserting  that  housing  cannot  be  treated 
as  “a  toy  to  be  tossed  around  in  the  arena 
of  the  so-called  competitive  system,”  Carey 
charged  that  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  wrong  in  the 
housing  situation  or  a  “single  thing  that  the 
Government  can  do  to  assist.” 

“While  the  administration  admitted  that 
many  competent  observers  feel  that  the  up¬ 
turn  in  housing  activity  in  1954  played  a 
significant  role  in  erasing  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  decline,  it  wants  to  wait  until  a  gen¬ 
eral  economic  decline  is  underway  before 
doing  anything,”  he  told  the  House  sub¬ 
committee. 

He  added  that  Increasing  the  Interest 
rate  has  not  resulted  in  a  greater  supply  of 
mortgage  money  and  cited  a  staff  report  of 
the  committee  as  an  indication  of  the  vici¬ 
ous  impact  of  present  monetary  policy  upon 
the  home  buyer. 

Here,  ’  he  said,  “we  find  an  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  secondary  mortgages,  land  sales, 
and  other  schemes  which  could  deprive  the 
owner  of  his  title  and  lead  to  his  eviction 
as  he  became  unemployed.  We  find  dis¬ 
counts  on  the  sale  of  second  mortgages  up 
to  50  percent,  especially  among  groups  with 
little  economic  power.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  discounts  run  30  and  35  percent.” 

Noting  that  a  2  percent  increase  in  in¬ 
terest  adds  $22.50  a  month  to  the  carrying 
charges  of  a  $13,500  house,  Carey  asserted 
that  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  of 
“gouging”  if  there  were  general  rent  in¬ 
creases  in  this  amount  throughout  the 
country. 

"It  is  bad  enough  that  this  usury  exists,” 
he  asserted.  “But  why  should  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  a  party  to  it  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  And  who  benefits  from  it?  I 
say  it  is  the  big  corporate  investors.” 

Carey  urged  inclusion  in  any  final  bill  of 
section  203(c)  of  the  Rains  bill,  which  pro¬ 
poses  a  reduction  in  the  premium  charge  for 
mortgage  insurance  from  the  present  half 
of  1  percent  to  a  quarter  of  1  percent.  He 
stated  the  present  rate  is  needlessly  high 
and  that  it  represents  inflation  to  the  home- 
owner  just  as  much  as  if  he  were  “charged 
this  money  at  the  grocery  store.” 

He  also  urged  that  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  be  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  mortgages  at  par,  as  called  for  by  sec¬ 
tion  305(b)  of  the  Rains  bill.  Lashing  at 
administration  opposition  to  this  section 
Carey  said: 

“In  effect,  the  administration  Is  saying 
that  the  Government  will  not  disturb  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  12  or  15  percent  interest  is 
needed  to  encourage  investors.  I  challenge 
the  administration  to  predict  what  would 
happen  if  the  Government  began  purchas¬ 
ing  at  par.  It  knows,  as  you  and  I  know, 
that  given  such  leadership,  the  public  would 


object  to  today’s  usury,  stiffen  its  back,  and 
refuse  to  pay  excessive  rates,”  he  said. 

Calling  attention  to  his  own  industry, 
Carey  pointed  out  that  a  drop  of  200,000  in 
housing  starts  would  mean  a  loss  of'  $300 
million  in  business.  He  stated  that  despite 
current  economic  recovery,  production 
worker  employment  in  his  industry  is  still 
61,000  below  1958. 

The  American  people,  he  concluded,  want 
and  are  entitled  to  decent  housing.  “Fail¬ 
ure  to  pass  the  Rains  bill  would  be  inexcus¬ 
able.  Such  congressional  inaction  will  be 
interpreted  by  the  people  as  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  money  lenders.” 
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LOYALTY  OATH  REPEAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  declared  several  times  in  this  Body 
my  support  for  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  loyalty  oath  requirement  for  stu¬ 
dents  which  is  included  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

On  January  13,  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Associated  Students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  in  Seattle  voted 
to  adopt  a  resolution  opposing  the  dis¬ 
claimer  affidavit  provision.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  their  letter  and  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Associated  Students 
University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  January  26,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sml  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  our  board  of  control  on  January 
13,  1960,  concerning  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
14  for,  1  against,  and  no  abstentions.  As 
such,  this  action  shows  a  consensus  of  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  this  issue;  and  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  general  student  at¬ 
titudes  on  this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Collins, 

ASUW  First  Vice  President. 

Disclaimer  Affidavit  as  Amended  January 
13,  1960 


1.  That  loyalty  is  based  upon  ideas  and 
cannot  be  legislated,  nor  can  it  be  coerced 
or  compelled,  and  the  only  kind  of  loyalty  in 
any  thinking  person  is  the  kind  that  sur¬ 
vives  curiosity  and  withstands  criticism  and 
even  doubt; 

2.  That  historically,  disclaimer  affidavits 
have  been  a  source  of  much  abuse  (e.  g.,  17th 
century  English  test  oaths);  and 

3.  That  the  requirement  to  sign  both  a 
loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit  is  a 
contradiction  of  itself,  for  after  one  has 
signed  the  loyalty  oath,  the  disclaimer  pro¬ 
vision  then  .seems  to  say :  “Even  though  you 
have  just  affirmed  your  allegiance  to  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution,  you  are 
still  not  to  be  trusted.”  Implicit  in  signing 
the  loyalty  oath  is  the  nonacceptance  of  any 
treasonous  beliefs  or  actions. 

4.  That  this  indicates  a  basic  distrust  in 
the  American  academic  world,  and  as  such 
is  discriminatory  by  singling  out  college  stu¬ 
dents  or  faculty  members,  and  the  participat¬ 
ing  institutions,  to  sign  such  an  affidavit  to 
receive  Federal  aid,  whereas  other  recipients 
of  Federal  aid  (e.  g.  farmers,  social  security 
participants,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  air¬ 
lines,  etc.)  are  not  required  to  make  such  a 
declaration. 

Declaration :  The  board  of  control,  speak¬ 
ing  as  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Washington,  ex¬ 
presses  its  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a 
disclaimer  affidavit  provision  as  is  included 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(1958). 


Fact:  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  making  loan  funds  available  to  col¬ 
lege  students  requires  the  students  partici¬ 
pating  to  sign  a  disclaimer  affidavit  and 
loyalty  oath  as  follows: 

Title  X,  section  1001  (f) ;  “No  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditures  under  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  make  payments  or  loans 
to  any  individual  unless  such  individual  (1) 
has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in, 
and  is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  sup¬ 
port  any  organization  that  believes  in  or 
teaches  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods,  and  (2) 
has  taken  and  subscribed  to  an  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation  in  the  following  form:  ‘*1  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  all  its  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic.” 

Principle:  The  board  of  control,  speaking 
as  the  duly  elected  representative  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Washington,  states 
its  belief  in  the  following  principles: 


NEED  FOR  A  MORE  LIBERAL  IMMI¬ 
GRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  42 
organizations  associated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Immigration  Conference  have  drawn 
up  a  list  of  the  bills  introduced  this  ses¬ 
sion  that  favor  a  more  liberal  immigra¬ 
tion  policy.  The  esteemed  president  of 
the  American  Immigration  Conference  is 
Dr.  George  Shuster,  educator  and  au¬ 
thority  on  international  programs  car¬ 
ried  on, by  private  agencies  in  the  field 
of  mutual  aid. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  organiza¬ 
tions  named  who  express  the  hope  that 
congressional  action  will  be  taken  this 
year  and  that  a  liberalizing  bill  will  be 
adopted.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bulletin  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbe  undersigned  organizations  hereby  ex¬ 
press  their  appreciation  to  those  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  evidenced  their 
concern  regarding  America’s  basic  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  by  the  introduction  of  compre¬ 
hensive  bills  on  this  subject  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  These  bills  are  as 
follows : 

S.  952  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey. 

S.  1919  introduced  by  Senator  Javits,  for 
himself,  and  Senators  Case,  Keating,  and 
Saltonstall. 

S.  1996  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

S.  2178  introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen. 

S.  2358  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
for  himself,  and  Senators  Williams,  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Morse,  McNamara,  Pastore,  Green, 
Hart,  Murray,  Neuberger,  and  Gruening. 

H.R.  16  introduced  by  Congressman  Celler, 
and  the  identical  bills  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Addonizio,  of  New  Jersey,  H.R.  315; 
Rodino,  of  New  Jersey,  H.R.  419;  Zelenko,  of 
New  York,  H.R.  1096  and  2379;  O’Hara,  of 
Illinois,  H.R.  2110;  Dollinger,  of  New  York, 
H.R.  3156;  Santangelo,  of  New  York,  H.R. 
3159;  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  H.R.  3160; 
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Fahbstein,  of  New  York,  H.R.  3295;  Teller,  of 
New  York,  H.R.  4467;  and  Blatnik,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  H.R.  8664. 

HR.  2904  introduced  by  Representative 
Libonati,  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4035  Introduced  by  Representative 

Machrowicz,  of  Michigan. 

H  R.  6826  introduced  by  Representative 

Lindsay,  of  New  York,  and  similar  bills  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representatives  Barry,  of  New 
York,  H.R.  7089;  and  Derwinski,  of  Illinois, 
H.R.  7091. 

H.R.  7093  introduced  by  Representative 

Halpern,  of  New  York. 

H.R.  7784  introduced  by  Representative 

Macdonald,  of  Massachusetts. 

All  of  these  organizations  favor  a  humani¬ 
tarian  nondiscriminatory  American  immi¬ 
gration  policy,  believing  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  both  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  They 
therefore  welcome  the  congressional  concern 
thus  demonstrated.  At  the  same  time  they 
note  that  none  of  these  bills  reached  the 
floor  of  either  House  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  this  important 
subject  a  high  priority  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sion. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  American 
Council  for  Emigres  in  the  Professions; 
American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Amer¬ 
ican  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees;  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  Committee;  American  Jewish 
Congress;  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith;  Brethren  Service  Commission;  Cath¬ 
olic  Relief  Services — NCWC;  Commission  on 
World  Service,  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  of  Allegheny  County;  Com¬ 
munity  Church,  Social  Action  Committee; 
Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee; 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  United 
Church  of  Christ;  Governors  Commission  on 
Refugees  (Massachusetts);  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Council  of  Philadelphia  Committee  on 
Foreign  Born;  International  Institute  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  County;  International  Institute  of 
Providence;  International  Rescue  Commit¬ 
tee;  International  Social  Service.  American 
Branch;  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers;  Italian  Wel¬ 
fare  League;  Iuliu  Maniu  American  Roma¬ 
nian  Relief  Foundation;  Jewish  Family  Serv¬ 
ice  Association  of  Essex  County;  Jewish  La¬ 
bor  Committee;  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  Immigration  and  Americanization; 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief; 
Michigan  Committee  on  Immigration;  Na¬ 
tional  Community  Relations  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil;  National  Council  Episcopal  Church,  De¬ 
partment  Christian  Social  Relations;  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  National 
Lutheran  Council,  Service  to  Immigrants; 
Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee;  Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe;  Tolstoy  Foundation;  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations;  United  Au¬ 
tomobile  Workers  of  America;  United  Friends 
of  Needy  and  Displaced  People  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia;  United  Hias  Service;  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services,  authorized  by  the  1958  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  re¬ 
cently  submitted  its  final  report  and 
recommendations. 

I  believe  the  recommendations  of  this 
Advisory  Council  have  tremendous  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  future  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  our  country,  and  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
council  was  John  C.  Kidneigh,  director 


of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
provides  so  much  sound  information  on 
the  goals  and  needs  of  our  State  and 
local  community  programs  for  child  wel¬ 
fare  that  I  hope  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress — and  every  welfare  official  and 
social  worker  in  the  country— will  get  a 
copy  of  this  report  and  study  it  care- 

fufiy- 

In  order  to  bring  the  council  s  15  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  wider  public  attention, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum¬ 
mary  I  have  prepared  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Welfare  Services 

RECOMMENDATION  1 

The  advisory  council  calls  for  a  more 
comprehensive  definition  of  child  welfare 
services  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
council  offers  a  definition  which  provides 
greater  latitude  for  dealing  with  social  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  well-being  of  our  children. 
The  council  believes  the  following  definition 
will  encourage  efforts  by  the  States  to  use 
all  available  social  service  resources  for  child 
welfare : 

Child  welfare  services  are  those  social  serv¬ 
ices  that  supplement,  or  substitute  for,  pa¬ 
rental  care  and  supervision  for  the  purpose 
of:  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
children  and  youth;  preventing  neglect, 
abuse,  and  exploitation;  helping  overcome 
problems  that  result  in  dependency,  neglect, 
or  delinquency;  and,  when  needed,  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  care  for  children  and  youth 
away  from  their  own  homes,  such  care  to  be 
given  in  foster  family  homes,  adoptive  homes, 
child-caring  institutions  or  other  facilities. 

RECOMMENDATION  2 

The  council  recommends  greater  Federal 
leadership  in  expanding  child  welfare 
services. 

Federal  grants  for  public  child  welfare 
services  under  title  V,  part  3,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  have  been  used  to  stimulate 
State  action  rather  than  to  support  child 
welfare  programs.  In  fiscal  1959,  total 
spending  by  States  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  for  child  welfare  services  was  $183.7 
million,  and  93.5  percent  of  this  amount  came 
from  State  and  local  funds. 

The  Council  believes  present  Federal-State 
cooperation  should  be  continued  to  stimu¬ 
late  State  and  local  child  welfare  programs, 
but  indicates  that  greater  Federal  support 
is  needed.  The  Council  recommends  that: 

The  Federal  Government  pay  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  public  child  welfare  services  of 
each  State  and  other  cooperating  jurisdic¬ 
tions  through  Federal  grants-in-aid  on  a 
variable  matching  basis,  with  provision  for 
an  open-end  appropriation,  and  with  con¬ 
tinuing  encouragement  to  establishing,  ex¬ 
tending,  and  strengthening  of  such  services. 

The  statutory  provision  for  an  open-end 
appropriation  should  be  formulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no 
decrease  of  a  particular  State’s  expenditure 
of  State  or  local  money  for  child  welfare 
services  as  determined  by  the  fiscal  year  1960 
or  some  other  base  year. 

The  Council  recommends  early  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  proposal  because  it  would: 

(a)  Enable  the  States  to  develop,  expand, 
and  improve  services  to  meet  social  problems 
of  children  and  families,  strengthen  family 
life  and  work  toward  the  stability  of  the 
family  and  the  community. 

(b)  Recognize  child  welfare  services  as  es¬ 
sential  and  basic  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  States  carrying  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  for  financing. 
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(c)  Give  greater  encouragement  to  the 
States  to  develop  a  comprehensive  child  wel¬ 
fare  program  involving  total  community  re¬ 
sources,  public,  and  voluntary. 

(d)  Provide  a  ba^is  for  overall  program 
standards. 

(e)  Encourage  equalization  of  services  to 
children  within  and  between  States  and  in¬ 
crease  in  State  and  local  appropriations. 

(f )  Encourage  broad  social  welfare  services 
for  families  and  children  making  possible 
better  planning  for  individual  children,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  each. 

(g)  Help  bear  the  heavy  costs  of  care  of 
children  outside  their  own  homes. 

(h)  Enable  States  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  provide  all  necessary  child  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  and  to  expand  these  services  to  keep 
pace  with  the  swelling  child  population,  the 
complexity  and  tensions  of  today’s  living, 
the  mobility  of  our  population,  the  rise  in 
juvenile  problems. 

RECOMMENDATION  3 

At  present,  States  receiving  Federal  funds 
for  child  welfare  services  must  submit  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  recommends  that  Federal  legislation  un¬ 
der  recommendation  2  spell  out  more  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  for  approval  of  the  State 
plans  to  make  sure  the  State  plans  assure 
a  comprehensive  program  with  statewide 
coverage. 

RECOMMENDATION  4 

The  Council  recommends  Federal  grants  to 
research  organizations,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  public  and  voluntary  social  agen¬ 
cies  for  demonstration  and  research  projects 
in  child  welfare. 

RECOMMENDATION  5 

To  relieve  the  serious  personnel  shortage 
in  child  welfare  programs,  the  Council 
recommends  Federal  training  grants  for 
scholarships  and  public  or  private  welfare 
training  projects.  The  Council  believes  ex¬ 
pansion  of  training  resources  and  facilities 
to  make  sure  we  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  personnel  for  public  and  private 
child  welfare  services. 

RECOMMENDATION  6 

The  Council  recommends  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

RECOMMENDATION  7 

The  Council  recommends  that  Congress 
provide  funds  for  research  into  the  basic 
causes  of  family  disruptions — such  as  alco¬ 
holism,  desertion,  divorce,  neglect,  unem¬ 
ployment. 

RECOMMENDATION  8 

The  Council  supported  the  1958  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  amendment  making  possible  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  in  urban  areas  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
rural  areas. 

RECOMMENDATION  9 

The  Council  supported  the  apportionment 
of  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare  services — • 
in  addition  to  a  uniform  grant — on  the  basis 
of  a  direct  ratio  to  each  State’s  total  child 
population  under  the  age  of  21  and  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  each  State’s  per  capita  income. 
Prior  to  the  1958  amendments,  the  appor¬ 
tionment  after  the  uniform  grant  was  based 
on  each  State’s  rural  child  population  under 
the  age  of  18. 

RECOMMENDATION  10 

The  Council  recommends  that  Congress 
authorize  and  appropriate  $25  million  for 
child  welfare  services,  pending  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  total  cost  of  public  child 
welfare  services.  Appropriations  for  this 
purpose  were  $12  million  in  fiscal  1959  and 
$13  million  in  fiscal  1960. 

recommendation  ix 

The  Council  urges  Congress  to  reexamine 
the  1958  amendment  providing  for  variable 
matching  of  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare 
services  by  State  and  local  funds. 
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RECOMMENDATION  12 

The  Council  recommends  that  provision 
be  made  in  the  Social  Security  Act  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  discretion  in  reallotments  of 
funds  not  required  for  approved  State  child 
welfare  service  plans. 

RECOMMENDATION  13 

The  Council  supported  the  Social  Security 
Act  provision  for  costs  of  returning  runaway 
children  to  their  home  community. 

RECOMMENDATION  14 

The  Council  recommends  that  Guam 
should  receive  Federal  funds  for  child  wel¬ 
fare  services  as  other  States  and  jurisdictions 
do. 

RECOMMENDATION  15 

The  Council  recommends  that  Congress 
provide  the  Children's  Bureau  with  more 
funds  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties. 
The  Council  says  the  Children’s  Bureau  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  in  doing  its  job 
because  of  insufficient  staff. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
article,  “A  National  Program  for  Chil¬ 
dren,”  which  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  Parents’  magazine,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  summary  of  the 
Advisory  Council  recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  National  Program  for  Children — More 

Vision  and  Wider  Horizons  Are  Needed 

in  the  Federal  Government’s  Attitude 

Toward  Children 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Minnesota) 

I  consider  it  scandalous  and  indecent  that 
as  a  society,  we  spend  more  for  cosmetics, 
for  liquor,  for'  cigarettes  than  we  do  for 
education  or  for  Government  programs  in 
aid  of  all  public  services  for  children  and 
young  people.  While  our  population  has 
been  almost  literally  exploding — completely 
submerging  the  physical  plant  for  education 
and  the  available  teaching  manpower,  cre¬ 
ating  the  most  difficult  and  complex  soci¬ 
ological  problems  in  our  cities — public  in¬ 
vestment  on  behalf  of  young  people  has 
rapidly  and  continuously  shrunk  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  needs. 

We  have  also  been  investing  a  steadily 
smaller  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  behalf  of  our  children:  in  the 
last  14  years,  the  whole  nondefense  budget 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  amounted 
to  far  less  than  2  percent  of  our  total  of 
goods  and  services  produced.  Federal  aid  to 
programs  of  all  kinds  for  young  people  has 
cost  a  trivial  amount  compared  to  our 
ability  to  finance  such  programs. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  rich  and  powerful 
enough  to  readily  afford  the  needed  public 
investment  in  the  welfare  of  our  children. 
As  a  Nation,  we  also  have  a  rich  tradition 
of  such  public  investment — from  the  day 
back  in  1785  when  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  was  made  possible,  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  on  to 
the  specific  governmental  programs  involv¬ 
ing  grants-in-aid  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children’s  services,  child 
welfare  services  and  so  forth,  and  up 
through  the  thirties  with  their  National 
Youth  Administration,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  programs  to  expand  vocational  and 
agricultural  training. 

Many  of  these  programs  still  continue. 
They  have  proved  their  worth,  both  in  terms 
of  the  recovery  and  rehabilitation  of  human 
assets  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
wasted,  and  in  terms  of  carrying  out  the 
humanitarian  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  cry  against  "Government 
spending”  in  recent  years,  against  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  Federal  budget,  has 


made  many  people  feel  that  rather  than 
expanding  public  services  for  children,  w'e 
should  be  cutting  back.  Naturally,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  waste  and  extravagance.  But 
there  is  far  less  excuse  for  the  callous  in¬ 
difference  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  past  several  years  to  the  rapidly  deep¬ 
ening  crisis  among  our  children. 

George  J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents’ 
magazine,  and  Mrs.  Ada  Barnett  Stough,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  American  Parents 
Committee,  painted  last  year  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  hearing  a  vivid  statistical 
picture  of  young  America:  more  than  60 
million  children— over  2  y2  million  of  them 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  a  parent  *  *  » 
almost  2  y2  million  attending  schools  in  in¬ 
adequate  classrooms  *  *  *  600,000  children 
of  migratory  families  living  a  rootless  exist- 
ence  *  *  *  about  half  a  million  mentally 
ill  children  *  •  »  more  than  5  million  chil¬ 
dren  physically  handicapped  *  *  *  more 
than  9  million  children  living  (as  of  1955)  in 
families  with  a  total  monetary  income  of  less 
than  $40  per  week  *  *  *  children  under  six 
iving  in  about  2  million  families  where 
mothers  find  it  necessary  to  work. 

We  now  have  an  annual  birthrate  of  more 
than  4  million  babies — twice  the  rate  of  the 
pre-World  War  H  period.  Consider  our  over¬ 
crowded  schools,  our  overworked  teachers, 
understaffed  clinics  and  public  health  cen¬ 
ters,  our  police  departments  being  constantly 
expanded  to  deal  with  the  rising  tide  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  waste  and 
misery  reflected  in  these  figures  demands 
national  attention  and  action  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  as  well  as  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of  government. 

Moreover,  planning  to  meet  today’s  needs 
Is  simply  not  enough.  This  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing,  fluid  society  of  ours  is  creating  new  pres¬ 
sures  and  tensions  within  our  children  which 
we  can  only  dimly  see.  But  let’s  try  to 
see  better.  We  should  be  putting  the  best 
brains  of  our  country  to  work  studying  the 
present  and  peering  into  the  future  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  children.  A  new  appraisal,  a 
reassessment  of  what  we  think  we  know  about 
child  development,  of  the  role  of  the  child 
in  our  society,  should  be  undertaken — a 
very  substantial  program  of  basic  research 
into  child  life  and  child  development.  We 
badly  need  an  appraisal  of  the  impact  on 
children  of  our  changing  cities,  our  shift- 
iug  transportation,  entertainment,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  communication  facilities. 

Concurrently  with  a  broadened  research 
program,  we  should  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
go  to  work.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done 
now,  without  further  study  and  research. 

We  are  simply  short-changing  our  chil¬ 
dren  by  crowding  them  and  overburdening 
their  teachers.  And  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  We  have  before  us  now  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  legislation  that  once  again  proposes 
Federal  assistance  to  school  districts  for 
school  construction  and  teachers’  salaries. 

It  specifically  provides  against  Federal  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  basic,  hardheaded  legislation 
but  it  has  repeatedly  been  thrown  back  with 
the  cry  that  the  "budget  must  be  balanced.” 
There  is  no  recognition  from  the  White  House 
that  there  is  a  iporal  budget  to  be  balanced. 
Despite  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto, 
we  who  have  sponsored  this  legislation  in¬ 
tend  to  press  for  passage  in  1960. 

Still  another  workable  idea  which  I  hope 
to  see  passed  by  Congress  this  year  is  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  scholastic  activity 
throughout  the  high  school,  and  even  late 
elementary  school  years.  The  successful  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  “conservatives”  in  Congress  to 
knock  out  the  scholarship  provision  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958 
was  nothing  short  of  a  national  tragedy. 
Scholarships  based  on  merit,  and  increased 
because  of  need,  are  vital  to  encourage  the 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  gifted  high  school 
graduates  who  cannot  because  of  their  finan- 
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clal  condition,  go  on  to  college — even  with 
a  Government-guaranteed  loan.  But  more 
than  that,  a  national  program  of  competitive 
scholarships  would  be  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  achieve  excellence  in  studies.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  encourage  better 
teaching  of  gifted  children  in  each  school 
district. 

If  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  gifted 
is  lamentable,  the  prospect  for  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  boys  and  girls  handicapped  by  their 
environment  is  tragic.  We  have  had  an  in¬ 
crease  in  juvenile  crime  for  nine  consecutive 
years.  When  the  rate  of  increase  of  such 
crimes  is  2  y2  times  as  fast  as  the  population 
growth  in  the  10-  to  17-year-old  age  bracket, 
something  must  be  done.  We  need  not  only 
new  studies  of 'the  problem  but  some  bold 
experimentation  and  some  programing  based 
on  successful  experiments  of  the  past.  The 
Senate  sent  to  the  House  last  year  my  bill 
to  create  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of 
150,000  boys  aged  from  16  to  21  to  work  in 
our  public  forests  and  parks  under  trained 
professional  conservationists.  Many  tens  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  were  headed 
for  police  court  and  the  reformatory  were 
diverted  into  useful,  constructive  lives  by 
the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  One 
of  the  first  casualties  of  World  War  n,  the 
CCC  remains  a  great  demonstration  project 
in  the  prevention  of  delinquency — not  to 
mention  its  priceless  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  our  outdoor  resources.  The 
Y<-'C — updated  and  improved,  smaller  in 
size  and  younger  in  boys  than  the  CCC — 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  Fortunately,  the  bill  has 
vigorous  support  from  educators,  probation 
and  parole  officers,  and  welfare  authorities. 

Other  legislation  which  I  endorse  and 
support  would  authorize  a  modest  amount 
($5  million)  yearly  for  a  5-year  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  for  demonstration  projects  in 
juvenile  delinquency  control.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  lyll  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
does  not  contain  a  critical  provision  for 
training  personnel  to  work  in  this  field.  We 
have  a  present  shortage  of  more  than  15,000 
trained  social  workers,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  estimates 
that  only  one  in  ten  juvenile  probation  offi¬ 
cers  has  professional  training.  Only  half  of 
our  middle-sized  communities  and  only  a 
quarter  of  the  under-10,000  population  com¬ 
munities  have  any  specialized  units  at  all, 
any  specially  trained  police  officers  for  han¬ 
dling  children’s  cases.  I  have  called  for  a 
separate  $5  million  per  year  to  set  up  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  for  the  establishment  of 
fellowships  and  traineeships  In  these  fields. 

But  there  is  more  we  can  do  for  under- 
privileged  children  from  whose  ranks  so 
much  delinquency  comes — not  only  because 
of  the  cost  of  crime  to  society  but  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  thing  we 
ought  to  do.  Our  children  should  have  ade¬ 
quate  playgrounds  in  the  cities,  instead  of 
streets  and  alleys.  We  should  provide  sup¬ 
ervised  parks  and  other  recreational  facili¬ 
ties.  It  is  shocking  that  we  have  made  so 
little  progress  in  slum  clearance;  indeed,  the 
program  in  the  past  several  years  has  ground 
nearly  to  a  standstill.  And  it  Is  the  children 
who  are  most  savagely  hurt  by  this  cold  in¬ 
difference  to  urban  blight  and  rot.  Botten 
tenements,  filthy  disease  and  crime-ridden 
neighborhoods  are  widespread.  People  who 
would  not  let  their  dogs  live  under  such 
conditions  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  permitting  men,  women  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  live  in  this  degradation. 

I  think  that  we  need,  too,  to  reappraise 
our  separate  programs  of  welfare  assistance. 

A  new  look  at  our  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  program  might  result  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  program  of  general  welfare  which 
would  fill  some  of  the  gaps  now  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  various  and  separate  programs  for 
the  underprivileged. 
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Certainly  we  should  be  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  small  children  who  are  in¬ 
creasingly  left  at  home  by  working  mothers — 
those  2  million  or  more  mothers  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  six.  During  the  war  we  had  a 
Federal  program  to  coordinate  and  assist 
States  and  localities  in  providing  for  suit¬ 
able  day  care  centers  for  such  children. 
Since  1946,  we  have  not. 

There  is  surely  much  more  than  could  be 
done  for  the  millions  of  children  who  suffer 
simply  from  want.  Our  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs  need  constant 
strengthening  and  expanding  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  expanding  school  populations;  yet 
it  is  invariably  a  sharp  struggle  before  we 
are  periodically  able  to  do  this.  The  children 
of  migratory  workers,  handicapped  children 
from  low-income  homes,  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children — all  these  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  for  local  communities.  They  need 
the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  American 
people  expressed  through  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

What  nobler  achievement  can  you  and  I 
expect  to  accomplish  than  to  send  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  generation  onward  into  life 
with  perhaps  a  little  better  start  than  we 
had?  What  finer  objective  can  a  society 
have  than  to  see  that  the  innocence  of  its 
children  is  not  broken  on  the  wheel  of  pov¬ 
erty,  suffering  and  degradation? 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
now  considering  Senate  Resolution  94, 
which  I  introduced  on  March  24th  last. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  de¬ 
lete  the  self-judging  reservation  con¬ 
tained  in  our  declaration  of  acceptance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

I  am  gratified  that  my  resolution  has 
the  solid  support  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  important  groups  like  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  influential  newspa¬ 
pers  like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  two  recent  editorials  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Senate  Resolution  94,  “Why  Not 
Use  the  Court?”  from  the  New  York 
Times,  January  29,  1960,  and  “Back  to 
the  World  Court,”  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  February  1, 
1960,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1960] 
Why  Not  Use  the  Court? 

For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  there  has 
been  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  under 
United  Nations  auspices.  For  many  years 
before  World  War  II  began  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  body,  authorized  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  called  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  also  sat  in  the  red 
brick  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  The 
trouble  with  the  present  Court,  as  with  the 
former,  is  that  no  nation  has  to  take  a  case 
before  it  and  that  the  decisions  it  does  render 
are  not  enforceable. 

The  United  States  complained  to  the  Court 
in  1952  about  a  Russian  attack  on  one  of  our 
airplanes  off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  Russian 
treatment  of  a  U.S.  aircrew  forced  down  in 
Hungary  in  1954.  In  each  case  the  Russians 
contended  we  were  at  fault  and  that  no 


Court  inquiry  was  necessary.  The  Court  then 
held  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  A  case  that  kept 
the  Court  pleasantly  occupied  last  year  had 
to  do  with  35  acres  of  land  in  dispute  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  under  agree¬ 
ments  of  1839  and  1843. 

This  country,  in  line  with  action  taken  by 
some  other  countries,  ratified  the  statute  of 
the  Court  in  1946  with  a  reservation  that  we 
would  decide  for  ourselves  whether  or  not  a 
case  was  "within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.”  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  the  Eisenhower  administration  has  been 
concerned  with  getting  this,  the  so-called 
Connally  amendment,  repealed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  urged  repeal  a  year  ago  and  again  this 
year  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  This 
week  Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  Attorney 
General  Rogers  have  appeared  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  to  support  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  repeal  resolution.  Whatever  may  be 
the  nervous  fears  of  some  of  our  still  surviv¬ 
ing  isolationists,  there  really  is  no  great 
danger  that  we  will  have  to  go  to  The  Hague 
to  explain  the  segregation  situation  in  Little 
Rock,  defend  a  tariff  on  wool,  or  argue  the 
restrictions  on  immigration. 

If  we  believe  in  government  by  law  at 
home,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
sustain  the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world. 
We  will  have  plenty  of  sovereignty  left  after 
the  15  elderly  gentlemen  at  The  Hague  have 
done  all  that  they  possibly  could  to  deal  with 
any  complaint  that  might  be  brought  into 
court  against  our  country. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1960] 
Back  to  the  World  Court 
The  issue  laid  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  Secretary  Herter  and 
Attorney  General  Rogers  is  whether  the 
United  States  believes  in  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Senate  pretended  to 
settle  this  question  back  in  1946  when  it 
voted  adherence  to  the  statute  creating  the 
Court.  It  was  only  a  pretense,  however,  for 
at  the  same  time  the  Senate  adopted  a  res¬ 
ervation  which  claimed  for  the  United  States 
the  right  to  determine  whether  any  dispute 
taken  to  the  World  Court  is  within  this 
country’s  domestic  jurisdiction. 

The  statute  creating  the  World  Court  pro¬ 
vides  that  “in  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  the  mat¬ 
ter  shall  be  settled  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court.”  Clearly  the  Senate  rejected  the 
principle  which  is  basic  to  any  system  of  in¬ 
ternational  justice.  It  said  the  United  States 
must  be  its  own  judge  as  to  whether  cases 
in  which  it  is  involved  shall  go  to  the  Court. 
With  every  country  exercising  this  foolish 
privilege,  the  Court  is  completely  hamstrung. 
Judge  Guerrero  of  the  World  Court  has 
-  stated  the  truth  very  bluntly  in  an  opin¬ 
ion:  “*  *  *  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a 
system  of  law  if  each  state  reserves  to  itself 
the  power  to  decide  itself  what  the  law  is.” 

We  are  glad  that  Chairman  Fulbright  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  'prodded 
the  State  Department  into  sending  topflight 
witnesses  to  testify  for  repeal  of  the  reser¬ 
vation.  The  move  is  wholly  nonpartisan, 
being  sponsored  by  Democratic  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  having  full  support  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  before  the 
present  Congress.  For  if  any  progress  is  to 
be  made  toward  the  development  of  a  system 
of  international  justice,  the  leadership  must 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  comment 
of  Wallace  McClure  on  the  present  situation 
In  his  book,  "World  Legal  Order,”  is  perti¬ 
nent: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  •  •  *  that  at¬ 
tempts  of  ‘great’  nations  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it,  too,  are  quite  as  adolescent  as 
such  attempts  on  the  part  of  small  boys: 
both  need  to  grow  up." 
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NUCLEAR  TEST  SUSPENSION 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  .1 
have  one  final  item.  I  will  take  only  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  today 
when  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Marquis  Childs,  noted  Washington  col¬ 
umnist,  entitled  “Test  Talks  Near  Brink 
of  Failure.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  its  entire  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Test  Talks  Near  Brink  op  Failure 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Largely  as  a  result  of  a  deep-seated  conflict 
within  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  at  Geneva  have  de¬ 
teriorated  to  the  point  at  which  there  may 
be  no  alternative  but  to  break  them  off. 

The  State  Department  has  been  seriously 
embarrassed  by  what  high  officials  believe 
was  a  calculated  leak  from  within  the 
Government  here.  As  a  consequence,  the 
effort  to  get  agreement  with  the  Russians 
and  the  British  on  a  compromise  proposal 
for  a  test  ban  has  probably  been  blocked. 

This  comes  at  the  start  of  the  effort  to 
work  out  a  common  Western  position  on 
disarmament  for  negotiations  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  to  begin  on  March  15.  Failure 
of  the  Geneva  talks,  whether  acknowledged 
or  merely  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  open 
stalemate,  would  throw  serious  doubt  on  the 
East-West  disarmament  talks  at  the  outset. 
The  impasse  reached  in  the  test  ban  talks  is 
part  of  a  general  deterioration  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  from  the  optimism  of 
the  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  Camp  David 
meeting  last  September. 

The  British  are  indignant  at  what  they 
interpret  as  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to 
force  them  to  go  along  with  the  proposal 
without  their  prior  consent.  The  Macmillan 
government  is  determined  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviets  which,  while  it  might 
not  guarantee  the  detection  of  small  secret 
atomic  blasts,  would  be  a  base  from  which 
progress  could  be  made  toward  an  all-em¬ 
bracing  system  of  inspection  and  control. 
The  suspicion  has  grown  in  London  that 
powerful  forces  in  Washington,  both  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  were  determined  to  prevent  any  agree¬ 
ment  from  being  reached. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  were  as  follows:  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  working  with  Pentagon  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  officials,  evolved  a  com¬ 
promise  proposal  to  be  put  before  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva. 

In  essence  the  United  States  proposed  to 
ban  tests  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  the 
larger  underground  tests.  As  part  of  the 
agreement,  scientists  of  all  three  powers 
would  work  toward  a  system  of  detecting 
the  smaller  underground  blasts  with  a  view 
eventually  to  including  such  blasts  within 
the  ban.  This  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
of  a  highly  complicated  matter  involving 
the  opposed  findings  of  Soviet  and  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  on  the  question  of  identify¬ 
ing  earthquake  blasts  as  against  what  might 
be  sneak  atomic  explosions  intended  to  vio¬ 
late  an  agreement. 

It  was  agreed  within  the  Government  here 
that  a  compromise  excluding  the  small  un¬ 
derground  tests  was  essential  if  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Otherwise,  American  scientists — 
including  those  who  believe  a  test  ban  is  in 
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this  country’s  best  interest — would  have  to 
testify  that  cheating  would  be  possible. 
That  would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  want  to  prevent  any  ban  and  the 
treaty  would  in  all  probability  be  rejected. 

With  State,  Pentagon,  and  AEC  presum¬ 
ably  in  agreement,  State  Department  officials 
were  considering  how  the  plan  could  be  most 
effectively  put  before  the  conference  at  Ge¬ 
neva  now  in  its  second  year.  It  was  decided 
that  rather  than  give  any  preliminary  pre¬ 
view  the  plan  should  be  presented  in  strict¬ 
est  secrecy  within  the  conference  chamber. 

At  this  point  the  proposal  in  oversimpli¬ 
fied  form  appeared  on  newspaper  front 
pages.  A  day  later  Semyon  Tsarapkin,  the 
Soviet  delegate,  was  stopped  by  reporters  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  a  conference  session 
and  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  proposal. 
As  could  have  been  anticipated  when  it  was 
put  up  to  him  in  this  fashion,  he  said  he 
would  oppose  it  and  stick  by  the  Soviet  po¬ 
sition  for  a  ban  on  all  atomic  explosions. 

Embarrassed  by  all  this  publicity  for  what 
was  to  have  been  a  private  negotiation  that 
might  have  led  to  a  way  out  of  the  long 
drawn  out  talks,  the  State  Department  has 
held  up  the  proposal.  The  American  dele¬ 
gate  at  Geneva,  James  J.  Wadsworth,  has  not 
yet  put  it  formally  before  the  other  two 
powers. 

While  State  Department  officials  have  no 
proof  that  the  leak  came  from  the  AEC, 
they  believe  this  was  its  source.  Nor  will 
they  discuss  the  motives  behind  what  they 
believe  to  have  been  a  calculated  leak  other 
than  to  point  out  what  the  consequences 
have  been. 

If  the  end  result  is  to  kill  any  chance  for 
success  in  the  talks,  then  those  who  have 
all  along  resisted  a  test  ban  can  claim  a 
triumph. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  particular  article 
reveals  the  conflict  over  policy  within 
the  administration  on  the  matter  of 
seeking  an  agreement  for  the  cessation 
of  further  nuclear  tests  with  effective 
inspection  and  control,  which  has  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized  the  position  of  our 
Government  at  Geneva.  As  we  have 
known  for  some  time,  there  have  been 
voices  in  the  administration  which  have 
oppose  dthe  policy  of  the  President  and 
of  the  State  Department;  namely,  the 
policy  to  seek  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
other  countries  to  prohibit  further  nu¬ 
clear  tests. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  recently 
that  our  Government  was  about  to  offer 
a  new  proposal.  I  addressed  myself 
to  this  proposal  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  I  be¬ 
lieve  on  the  30th  day  of  October.  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  a  statement  on  this  proposal 
was  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
last  week  when  I  asked  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
speech  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is 
simply  stated.  When  our  Government  is 
undertaking  very  serious  negotiations  in 
which  the  reputation  and  the  good  faith 
of  our  Government  are  at  stake,  it  ap¬ 
pears  it  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  Government  and  to  our  policy  to 
have  leaks  within  the  administration 
take  place,  so  that  a  particular  proposal 
appears  on  the  front  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  before  it  can  be  advanced  at  the 
conference  table  in  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Childs  is  a  man  of  integrity  and 
veracity,  if  Mr.  Childs’  article  is  cor¬ 


rect,  then  what  happened  is  as  follows: 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,  our  chief  delegate  and  represen¬ 
tative  at  Geneva,  assigned  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  nu¬ 
clear  tests,  was  preparing  to  present  to 
the  Soviets  and  to  the  British  a  compro¬ 
mise  plan  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests.  That  plan  apparently  was  to  in¬ 
clude  a  comprehensive  inspection  system 
on  explosions  in  outer  space,  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  under  water.  There  was 
also  an  inspection  and  control  system  for 
certain  explosions  of  a  kiloton  range  of 
10  kilotons  or  over  relating  to  under¬ 
ground  tests.  The  smaller  underground 
tests  were  not  to  be  subject  to  inspection, 
but  instead  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  to  do  further  research  in  the  field  of 
inspection  and  detection  for  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  testing.  We  apparently 
were  prepared  to  engage  in  a  series  of 
experimental  explosions  underground  to 
perfect  our  inspection  and  control  system 
for  policing  any  possible  violation- of  test 
suspension. 

This  was  all  supposed  to  be  a  very  se¬ 
cret  and  a  confidential  proposal,  to  be 
presented  in  a  very  secret  meeting  at 
Geneva.  It  so  happens  that  the  secret 
became  a  headline  in  the  United  States 
many  hours  before  the  proposal  could  be 
advanced  at  Geneva.  The  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate  was  therefore  confronted  with  a 
newspaper  headline  and  was  asked  by 
the  members  of  the  press  at  Geneva 
what  he  thought  about  it.  His  auto¬ 
matic  and  immediate  reaction  was  nega¬ 
tive.  Therefore,  before  a  proposal  could 
even  be  explained,  before  our  Govern¬ 
ment  could  even  advance  a  proposal  in 
the  normal  diplomatic  manner,  the  very 
proposal  which  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  delegates  or  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  was  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
a  number  of  newspapers,  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  confronted  with  it  as  a  fact, 
even  before  it  was  discussed  in  any  detail 
in  the  confines  of  the  negotiating  cham¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Childs  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
apparently  there  was  a  leak  from  some 
department  of  our  Government.  He  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  could  possibly  have  been 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or 
from  some  other  department.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  pointed  to  this  possibility 
year  when  1  stated  in  the  Senate 
that  there  were  forces  at  work  within 
the  admimstration  attempting  to  scuttle 
these  negotiations.  Some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  thought  my  language  was  rather 
abrupt,  and  possibly  too  strong. 

I  stated  subsequently  that  it  was  my 
sincere  conviction  that  there  were  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
or  related  agencies,  scientists  who  were 
working  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  or  persons  working  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  who  were  from 
time  to  time  sharply  criticizing  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  position,  and,  indeed  were 
planting  stories  in  the  press  to  indicate 
that  an  agreement  was  impossible,  and 
that  if  an  agreement  were  arrived  at  it 
might  jeopardize  our  security. 

Also  stories  were  being  planted  to  the 
effect  that  little  or  no  progress  was  being 
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made  at  Geneva.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  I  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  that  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  had  been  made;  that  we  had  agreed 
upon  almost  all  the  items  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty;  that  the  major  stumbling 
block  was  on  the  question  of  the  number 
of  onsite  inspections,  the  number  of 
inspections  within  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
an  international  inspection  team;  and 
that  the  other  question  was  a  technical 
and  scientific  one,  relating  to  the  effici¬ 
ency  and  effectiveness  of  the  detection 
and  inspection  system  as  it  pertained  to 
underground  nuclear  tests  of  the  smaller 
kiloton  range,  from  1  kiloton  up  to  5  or 
possibly  10  kilotons. 

It  is  because  of  this  latter  point,  be¬ 
cause  our  scientists  are  presently  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  whether  we 
have  an  inspection  system  that  can  truly 
police  underground  tests,  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  preparing  to  offer  a  com¬ 
promise  proposal  which  would  have  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  test  ban  agreement  the 
smaller  underground  tests,  and  would 
have  proposed  to  the  Soviets  a  joint 
agreement  on  the  part  of  our  country, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  to  experiment  in  improving  the  in¬ 
spection  and  detection  apparatus  by 
holding  a  series  of  underground  tests  un¬ 
der  mutual  observation  and  control. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Disarmament  will  have  be¬ 
fore  it  certain  Government  witnesses  to 
tell  us  of  the  progress  at  Geneva,  to  tell 
us  the  developments  relating  to  the 
many  months  of  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  prohibition 
of  further  nuclear  tests.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  at  that  hearing  to  inquire  where  the 
leak  came  from.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
Government  official  to  disagree  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
policy.  It  is  another  thing  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  to  state  his  disagree¬ 
ment  openly;  but  it  is  a  rather  sneaky 
thing  to  plant  stories,  to  release  an 
actual  proposal  prior  to  a  secret  or  very 
sensitive  session  where  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  Government  are  supposed  to 
try  to  probe  the  Soviets  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  understanding 
or  agreement. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  direct  the  responsible  officers 
of  Government  to  find  out  just  how  this 
sort  of  thing  happens.  This  is  not  the 
first  time.  It  appears  that  every  time 
we  are  about  ready  to  make  some  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  field  of  disarmament  or 
some  advance  in  the  field  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  further  nuclear  tests,  some¬ 
where  from  this  Government  comes  a 
word,  a  planted  story,  a  rumor,  or  the 
revelation  of  a  Government  statement 
of  policy,  which  has  the  effect  of  wreck¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  impairing,  further  prog¬ 
ress  toward  any  agreement. 

I  have  felt  indignation  about  this 
situation  for  some  time,  and  I  rise  to 
protest  it.  There  are  today  persons  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
closely  affiliated  with  it,  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  a  nuclear  test 
suspension  agreement.  If  they  feel  that 
way  about  it,  let  them  come  out  in  the 
open.  Let  them  state  their  views  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Joint 
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Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House.  Let  them  state  their 
views,  as  some  have,  in  honor,  rather 
than  having  a  situation  develop  such  as 
Mr.  Childs  describes,  in  which  our  Am¬ 
bassador  is  humiliated  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  made  to  look  foolish. 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  is 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  press  before  it 
is  even  presented  officially  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  powers  sitting  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

This  is  a  poor  way  to  conduct  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations.  It  reveals  a  kind  of 
immaturity  which  does  not  do  us  credit, 
in  terms  of  national  or  international 
responsibility. 

I  commend  Mr.  Childs  for  his  forth¬ 
rightness  and  courage  in  bringing  this 
subject  to  our  attention.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  proposal  of  our  Government 
was  not  given  the  attention  it  should 
have  had  in  the  preliminary  sessions  at 
Geneva.  I  truly  believe  that  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  was  doing  a  good  job,  and  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job.  I  hope  these  confer¬ 
ences  will  not  break  down.  I  trust  that 
Secretary  Herter  will  pursue  the  course 
he  is  presently  following. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  attempting 
to  do  a  creditable  job  for  our  country, 
and  the  least  he  is  entitled  to  expect  is 
some  cooperation  from  the  officials  of 
government  who,  in  the  privacy  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  privacy  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  may  argue  their  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view;  but  once  those 
points  of  view  are  resolved,  or  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  resolved  and  the  decision 
has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  various  branches  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  support 
the  decision  made  by  the  President  and 
pursued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
through  his  representative,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  expected  that 
these  negotiations  will  continue? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  they  will. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  finds  no 
fault  with  the  proposal  that  was  made, 
does  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  In  fact,  let 
me  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  am  not  only  not 
finding  fault  with  it,  but  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  it.  I  have  urged  it.  I  have  just 
complimented  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  having  advanced 
it.  With  equal  candor  I  chastise  those 
who  have  tried  to  scuttle  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  proposal  is  still 
being  considered;  and  it  is  rather  normal 
procedure  for  the  Russians  to  reject  any 
proposal  when  originally  made,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  rather  normal  procedure 
for  the  Russians  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  normal  procedure  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  have 
published  in  the  American  newspapers 
on  Monday  an  official  document  which  it 
expects  to  reveal  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  make  these  three 
points:  First,  the  proposal  is  still  being 


considered;  second,  the  Senator  says  it 
is  a  good  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  It  is  one  which  I 
recommended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  I  think  it  is  a  good 
proposal. 

Third,  it  is  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
Russians  to  object  to  any  proposal  when 
it  is  first  made. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Senator  said 
that  Mr.  Herter  and  others  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  are  zeal¬ 
ously  pushing  this  proposal.  I  do  not 
know  all  the  facts,  but  I  believe  that, 
against  those  concrete  facts,  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  the  Senator  draws  fi’om 
the  fact  that  an  article  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  namely,  that  there  are  those 
in  the  Government  who  are  trying  to 
sabotage  a  proposal  which  the  Senator 
says  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  favor,  is  rather  farfetched.  I 
make  that  statement  to  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  whom  I  admire  very 
much,  that  he  is  defending  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  even 
under  attack.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
little  too  sensitive.  What  I  was  saying 
that  I  support  the  proposal  which  was 
advanced — and  I  ought  to  support  it, 
because  I  was  one  of  its  original  advo¬ 
cates.  I  was  also  saying  that  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,  our  Ambassador,  is  doing  a  credi¬ 
table  job,  which  is  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  support  of  his  Government; 
and,  further,  that  I  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advocacy  of  the  proposal  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  proposal  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  that  within  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  there  are  persons  who  are 
continuously  attempting  to  scuttle  these 
negotiations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  only 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  it  is  also  the  view  of  Mr.  Childs. 
It  is  a  fact  that  from  time  to  time  stories 
are  planted  and  information  given  out. 
Such  a  practice  does  not  help  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  position,  a  position  which  I 
support.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  saying  that  if  the  Ambassador  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  is  given  a  proposal  to 
present  to  the  delegates  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  a  proposal  which  is  a  proposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  looks  a  little  peculiar  to  have 
the  same  proposal  appear  in  print  24  or 
48  hours  before  the  Ambassador  even 
gets  an  opportunity  to  reveal  it. 

That  does  not  help  our  negotiating 
position.  It  prejudices  it.  It  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  an  even  greater  opportun¬ 
ity  out  of  hand  to  reject  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  constructive  proposal. 

I  should  like  to  add,  and  say  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  not  only  does 
it  give  the  Soviet  delegate  a  chance  to 
reject  the  proposal — which  I  thought 
should  not  have  happened — but  that  the 
United  Kingdom  delegate  was  upset  over 
the  fact  that  the  proposal,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  discussed  with  his 
Government,  was  not  discussed  with  his 


Government  before  it  was  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

I  am  not  criticizing  our  Government 
for  that.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  had  intended 
to  discuss  this  proposal  with  the  British 
and  had  intended  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Russians.  I  merely  state  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  exposed  to  the  whole  world 
before  it  had  ever  been  discussed  in¬ 
formally  with  the  delegates  at  Geneva. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
President  will  find  out  who  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  responsible  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  not  only  call  it  to  their 
attention  but,  I  hope,  discipline  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  sort  of 
thing  has  happened.  I  came  back  from 
a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  reported 
to  the  State  Department  certain  con¬ 
fidential  information,  only  to  have  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  newspapers  within  24  hours 
after  I  had  reported  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

When  I  denied  the  information  to  a 
reporter,  I  was  told  by  him,  “Look,  Sen¬ 
ator,  don’t  deny  it.  Let  me  read  what 
you  said  at  the  State  Department.” 
That  was  said  in  a  session  with  the  State 
Department  in  which  I  was  pledged  to 
secrecy.  He  read  to  me  what  I  had  said. 
It  was  word  for  word.  How  did  he  get 
it?  Somebody  had  leaked  it.  Some¬ 
body  wanted  to  get  the  information  out 
to  discredit  either  the  person  who  had 
given  the  information  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  cheap  patriotism.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  when  our  Government  is  negotiating 
about  a  very  delicate  matter,  and  when 
the  negotiation  is  very  important  to 
world  peace,  after  a  decision  has  been 
made — and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  de¬ 
cision,  but  supporting  it,  and  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  is  doing  a  good 
job,  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  get 
some  cooperation — I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
junior  grade  officer  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be, 
reveal  the  material  and  information  to 
the  press  before  our  delegate  has  had  a 
chance  even  to  take  it  up  informally  with 
the  other  delegates. 

I  am  here  to  support  the  delegate.  I 
am  here  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Government.  I  am  here  to  condemn  and 
criticize  any  little  person  who  wants  to 
see  his  point  of  view  find  its  way  out  after 
a  decision  has  been  made.  If  he  has  a 
point  of  view  to  express,  he  should  ex¬ 
press  it  to  a  committee  in  Congress. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2 -year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  on  a  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  States  for  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  a  goal  of  mine  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  We  have, 
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in  S.  8,  an  opportunity  to  make  a  mean¬ 
ingful  start.  Speaking  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  S.  8  and  its  intent. 

Senate  bill  8  was  reported  by  the  full 
committee  to  the  Senate  with  11  affirma¬ 
tive  votes,  two  negative  votes,  and  one 
“present”  vote. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  affirmative  vote  necessarily 
indicated  complete  support  of  S.  8.  The 
additional  views  in  the  report  present 
the  other  attitudes. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  11  affirmative 
votes  represent  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Committee  that  the  Senate  should  take 
action  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  shares  this  feeling  and  will 
demonstrate  it  by  the  passage  of  S.  8. 

As  the  bill  was  reported,  it  represents 
a  straight  school  construction  assistance 
program.  It  provides  for  $500  million 
in  Federal  funds  a  year  for  each  of  2 
years. 

During  the  first  year,  the  Federal 
funds  would  be  allocated  under  an 
equalization  formula,  which  takes  into 
consideration  two  factors:  the  State’s 
school-age  population  and  the  relative 
income  per  school-age  child. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  program, 
another  factor  would  take  effect.  This 
is  the  fiscal  effort  made  by  a  State  com¬ 
pared  with  a  national  effort  index. 

Should  a  State  fall  below  the  national 
effort  index,  it  could  lose  a  proportional 
amount  of  its  Federal  allocation. 

Overall,  the  State  would  match  the 
Federal  share,  thus  providing  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  billion  for  school  construction 
over  the  2-year  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amount 
would  build  between  50,000  and  70,000 
classrooms,  about  half  of  the  recognized 
need. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  bill 
the  very  first  section  following  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  purpose  is  an  assurance 
against  Federal  interference  in  schools. 

Insofar  as  it  was  possible,  and  with 
only  the  barest  requirements  that  the 
funds  be  spent  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  stop  at  the  statehouse. 

There  is  nothing  radically  different 
m  S.  8  in  terms  of  formula  and  pur¬ 
pose.  The  bill  is  not  too  different  from 
the  administration  bill  of  1957. 

The  most  amazing  fact  about  the  de¬ 
bate  which  we  are  about  to  begin  is 
that  it  has  to  take  place  at  all. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  ones  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it  are  far  behind  the  American 
people  in  their  desire  for  a  national 
school  effort. 

Any  poll  taken  of  Americans  would 
quickly  reveal  the  high  place  they  accord 
our  schools.  In  fact,  schools  and  edu¬ 
cation  would  always  rank  as  major  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  past  progress;  and  we  would 
unquestionably  list  an  improved  edu¬ 


cational  system  as  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  Nation’s  future. 

Certainly  education  commands  far 
greater  allegiance  than  many  of  the 
areas  in  which  we  have  established  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

Let  us  list  only  a  few  of  the  many 
programs  in  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  deeply  involved  and  con¬ 
trast  them  in  importance  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  young  people. 

Would  we  rate  schools  below  high¬ 
ways?  Or  below  recreation,  which  we 
support  through  our  national  park  and 
forest  programs? 

We  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  Americans  who  travel  by  air. 
Do  they  rate  above  the  45  million  young¬ 
sters  now  in  school? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  astronomical 
amount  which  will  be  spent  this  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation’s  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  stockholders  and  managers 
of  our  corporate  farms. 

There  are  countless  other  programs 
which  are  of  benefit  to  relatively  small 
groups  of  citizens. 

I  do  not  intend  to  disparge  any  of 
these  programs.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
them  are  essential  to  our  future  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress. 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  any  of  them 
is  more  important  to  us  than  our  schools. 

Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  agree  that, 
forced  to  a  choice,  we  would  elect  to 
preserve  and  improve  our  schools  at 
the  expense  of  all  else. 

Why  do  we  not  have  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  education  at  the 
most  important  levels — the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools?  One  interesting 
answer  given  to  this  question  is  that 
there  is  no  need  for  such  a  program. 

We  are  told  that  our  education  is  in 
fine  shape,  that  the  States  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  are  doing  a  great  job,  and  that 
Federal  action  is  not  needed. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  that  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  has  absolutely  no  factual 
foundation;  in  fact,  it  was  buried  long 
ago  in  an  avalanche  of  contrary  evidence. 

There  is  no  better  testimony  to  the 
fallacy  of  that  argument  than  the  state¬ 
ments  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  State 
and  local  school  programs. 

The  Ahierican  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  representing  thousands 
of  administrators  at  the  local  level,  has 
called  for  the  immediate  enactment  of 
a  Federal  assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  excerpt  from  their  state¬ 
ment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Realizing  that,  under  present  tax  struc¬ 
tures,  resources  for  local  school  purposes  are 
woefully  inadequate  for  quality  school  pro¬ 
grams  in  many  areas,  and  observing  that 
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recent  events  make  it  more  clearly  apparent 
that  public  education  is  essential  to  national 
strength,  security,  and  welfare,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  reiter¬ 
ates  its  belief  that  substantial  financial  re¬ 
sources  available  to  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  made  available  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  Unprecedented  increased 
enrollments  and  the  need  for  additional 
staffs  and  new  physical  plants  make  it  urgent 
that  greatly  increased  funds  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  education  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  association  therefore  urges  that  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  once  make  major  appropriations 
to  strengthen  the  general  programs  and  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  public  tax-supported  schools 
and  colleges.  Until  such  time  as  these  ap¬ 
propriations  are  forthcoming,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  strong- 
y  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  appropriations  needed  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  existing  federally  supported  pro¬ 
grams  in  education. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Education  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  not  only  many  of  the  Nation’s 
teachers,  but  also  thousands  of  others 
interested  in  education  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  has  been  a  consistent  advo- 
vate  of  such  a  program. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  most  of  the  other  constituent  unions 
of  the  AFL-CIO  are  outspoken  in  then- 
requests  for  Federal  action. 

The  list  of  other  major  organizations, 
repi  esenting  a  substantial  cross  section 
of  the  American  people  who  have  spoken 
out  for  a  Federal  program  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  far  too  long  to  read  here. 

These  organizations  are  involved  in 
the  problems  of  education  at  the  grass 
roots. 

They  are  fully  aware  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  which  the  States  and  local 
communities  have  made  in  recent  years 
to  improve  their  schools. 

But  they  are  also  deeply  aware  that 
this  effort  has  not  been  great  enough 
to  accomplish  all  that  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  insure  the  educational  future 
of  the  Nation.  . 

One  need  look  no  further  than  this 
administration’s  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Arthur 
Flemming,  to  learn  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  still  ahead  in  school  construc¬ 
tion  alone. 

Speaking  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ming  said  this  about  the  Nation’s  class¬ 
room  shortage: 

Since  tbe  fall  of  1957,  when  the  shortage 
was  143,200  rooms,  we  have  reduced  the 
shortage  by  only  10,800  rooms. 

In  short,  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  over  the  years  in  dealing  with  the 
huge  backlog  of  need  for  classrooms  which 
developed  during  the  years— when  school 
construction  was  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Flemming’s  release  contained  a 
table  which  cited  the  shortages  existing 
in  the  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 
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Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Number  of  pupils  in  excess 
of  normal  capacity  of  the 
accessible  publicly  owned 
school  plants  in  use 

Region  and  State 

Total 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Second¬ 

ary 

Total 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Second¬ 

ary 

Total  United  States 

(50  States  and  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia).. 

35, 286, 177 

24, 034, 381 

tl,  251, 796 

1, 883, 000 

1, 221, 000 

662,000  1 

North  Atlantic _ 

8,  263,  670 

5, 246, 610 

3, 017, 060 

697, 162 

348, 528 

248, 634 

Connecticut _ 

460,  311 

331, 015 

129, 296 

19, 451 

10, 894 

8,  557 

77,  761 

45,399 

32, 362 

1,446 

674 

772 

197,  035 

150, 239 

46,  796 

11, 087 

7,198 

3,  889 

683, 015 

349, 121 

233,  894 

73,  516 

35, 732 

37, 784 

Massachusetts - 

829,  327 

655,  278 

274,049 

45,960 

30,640 

15,  320 

New  Hampshire _ 

102,  421 

71, 157 

31, 264 

4,342 

2,  506 

1,  836 

New  Jersey _ 

1,012,000 

766,  000 

246, 000 

78,  512 

44.230 

34,282 

2, 735,  000 

1,  616,  000 

1, 119,  000 

266,000 

163,000 

103,  000 

Pennsylvania _ 

1, 948, 985 

1, 156,  749 

792, 236 

68,900 

31,  500 

37, 400 

Rhode  Island _ 

128,  406 

75,  727 

62,  679 

6,387 

3,  646 

1,  741 

Vermont . . 

District  of  Colum- 

72, 822 

62, 108 

20, 714 

5,362 

3,805 

1,  557 

bia . - 

Great  Lakes  and 

116,  587 

Q  R35  913 

77, 817 

6, 782, 097 

1,  258, 431 

38,770 

3, 053, 816 
404,  570 

17, 199 

14, 703 

2,  496 

l!  663,  001 

49,  720 

45,  568 

4,152 

940,  000 

573,  400 

366,  600 

20,000 

12,000 

8,000 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ _ 

567, 253 
458,  000 

376,  340 
345, 000 

190, 913 
113, 000 

30,000 

20,000 

10,  000 

Michigan _ 

1,641, 167 

1,  050,  336 

690,  831 

131, 075 

81,  750 

49, 325 

676,  800 

413,  800 

263,000 

23,680 

13,  960 

9,720 

805,000 

610,  200 

194, 800 

44,800 

33,800 

11,000 

Nebraska _ 

274,  262 

194,  977 

79, 285 

8,151 

6,522 

2,  629 

North  Dakota _ 

130, 173 

96,  954 

33, 219 

2,300 

1,500 

800 

1, 832, 479 

1, 249,  673 

582,  806 

39,800 

33, 108 

6,692 

South  Dakota _ 

147, 778 

110, 986 

36,792 

6,683 

3,919 

1, 764 

Wisconsin . 

700,000 
8, 635,  355 

502,000 
6,  Oil,  393 
474,  777 

198.  000 
2, 623, 962 

1,800 
666, 436 

1,  350 

450 

Alabama _ _ 

775, 981 

301,204 

90.843 

54,  565 

36,278 

Arkansas _ _ 

422,060 

240, 146 

181,914 

26,049 

14, 238 

11,  811 

919,  491 

548, 155 

371,  336 

71,503 

43,  726 

27,  777 

930,  624 

655, 272 

275, 352 

99,  810 

64,  876 

34,934 

Kentucky . . 

610,  992 

441, 252 

169,  740 

33, 073 

23,  817 

9, 256 

701,  000 

545,000 

156, 000 

31, 950 

24, 000 

7,950 

Mississippi.. . 

660,000 
1, 089, 742 
673, 084 

447,000 
828, 006 
376, 135 

113,000 
261, 736 
196,  949 

62,  328 
38,  505 
21,  710 

43.  488 

8,840 

South  Carolina . 

11,910 

9,800 

Tennessee . . 

779, 928 

596,  489 

183,  439 

10, 422 

8,052 

2,  370 

820,  578 

576,  081 

244,497 

69, 128 

46, 228 

22,900 

451,  875 

283, 080 

168,  795 

21, 115 

11,922 

9, 193 

West  and  Southwest- 

8,371,299 

5, 877, 502 

2,  493,  797 

335, 949 

230,210 

105,  739 

280,369 

22, 0318 

60,051 

38,  665 

26,  679 

11,  986 

3,230,000 

378,000 

2, 200, 000 

1, 030, 000 

45,000 

25,500 

40,000 

5,000 

238,  000 

140,000 

15,000 

10.500 

155,  890 
142, 850 

92,  443 

63,  447 

9,  927 

5,  608 

4,319 

96, 313 

46, 537 

4,  540 

3,023 

1,617 

60,279 
211, 334 
535,000 

40,494 

19,  785 

6,288 

4,  340 

948 

127, 137 

84, 197 

15,843 

9, 257 

6,586 

322, 000 

213,  000 

20, 154 

16,038 

4,116 

379,699 
2, 084,  540 
228, 826 

267, 078 

112,  621 

8,825 

4,600 

4,225 

Texas _ 

1,  631, 096 

463, 445 

115, 694 

81,520 

34, 174 

Utah . . . 

138, 332 

90, 494 

14,504 

8,707 

5,797 

609,  024 

454,  989 

154, 035 

30,  389 

14,  423 

15, 966 

75, 488 

49, 303 

26, 185 

1, 620 

1,015 

605 

39, 449 

32, 465 

6,  984 

4,  501 

2,  758 

1,743 

Hawaii . . 

140,  491 

84,314 

56, 177 

1,763 

786 

977 

Outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States: 

454 

American  Samoa... 

5,720 

3,691 

2,029 

454 

132 

Canal  Zone . 

10,  895 
13  595 

6,266 
10,580 
390,  330 

4,627 
3, 015 
176,  832 

132 

667, 162 

207,890 

172,  731 

35, 169 

Virgin  Islands . 

6,318 

4,298 

2,020 

1,664 

1,153 

511 

Inventory  of  instruction  room* 


Additional  instruction  rooms 
needed  (as  of  fall  1959) 


Avail¬ 

able, 

begin¬ 

ning 

1958-59 

school 

year 


1,231,952 


287, 765 
15,  456 
2,805 
7,  450 
18,  089 
35,600 
3,882 
33,715 
93,000 
66,  565 
4,  466 
3,170 

3,667 

369, 204 
69,  204 
32,  042 
19, 965 
22,898 
68,  978 
26, 222 
26, 196 
14, 728 
.  6,970 
64,853 
8,407 
29,741 
282, 153 
22,760 
13,422 
28, 169 
32, 752 
21, 183 
23,  652 
16,  514 
37,  636 
19,  632 
24,048 
27,  291 
16, 194 
286,  658 
8,562 
98,000 
14, 188 
6,872 
6,620 
2,229 
7, 287 
26,  512 
14, 497 
70, 876 
7,351 
22,349 
3,315 
1,412 
4,760 


243 

397 

485 

11,038 

179 


Com¬ 

pleted 

during 

1958-59 

school 

year 

Aban¬ 

doned 

for 

instruc¬ 

tional 

purposes 

during 

the 

1958-59 

school 

year 

Avail¬ 

able, 

begin¬ 

ning 

1959-60 

school 

year 

Total 

To 

accom¬ 

modate 

excess 

enroll¬ 

ment 

reported 

in 

col.  13 

To 

replace 
unsatis¬ 
factory 
facilities 
^exclusive 
of  those 
in 

col.  21) 

rooms 
cheduled 
for  com¬ 
pletion 
during 
1959-60 
school 
year 

'70,000 

16,400 

l,  285, 552 

132,400 

66, 400 

66,000 

62,700 

14,  443 

3,  650 

298, 658 

36, 581 

20,892 

14,689 

12,490 

l’  070 

232 

16,  294 

952 

634 

318 

707 

'378 

33 

3,150 

111 

50 

61 

226 

97 

32 

7,  616 

770 

547 

223 

197 

1, 129 

123 

19, 095 

3,  430 

2,  332 

1,098 

1,  228 

l'  200 

220 

36,480 

3, 132 

1,  532 

1,600 

1,200 

'202 

65 

4,  019 

312 

145 

167 

192 

2,  076 

284 

36,  506 

3,  728 

2,887 

841 

1,900 

4,  500 

600 

96,900 

13,000 

9,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,  371 

L  535 

68,  401 

8, 135 

2,760 

5,385 

2,208 

’231 

113 

4,684 

416 

181 

235 

242 

61 

249 

2,972 

969 

244 

725 

116 

139 

64 

3,742 

626 

590 

36 

274 

17,279 

3, 029 

672 

61,  561 

4,590 

1,668 

2,922 

2, 170 

2, 141 

253 

33. 930 

1,505 

666 

839 

2,000 

'600 

650 

19, 915 

1,300 

1,200 

100 

600 

410 

3, 165 

200 

61, 943 

8,700 

4,698 

4,002 

4, 100 

1, 278 

284 

27, 216 

3,  941 

846 

3,095 

1,200 

l’  405 

304 

27,297 

4,166 

1,496 

2,660 

1,400 

'  524 

301 

14, 951 

621 

300 

221 

461 

320 

340 

5,950 

350 

100 

250 

250 

1,310 

341 

65,822 

2,634 

1,659 

975 

2,867 

'  178 

261 

8,324 

654 

283 

271 

171 

1,810 

310 

31,241 

310 

60 

250 

1,  650 

16  ',  514 

5,354 

293, 313 

46,  049 

20,148 

25,901 

13,  665 

1,273 

340 

23,693 

6,  364 

3,  948 

2,  416 

1,047 

580 

135 

13,  867 

2, 197 

1,001 

1, 196 

602 

2,  482 

177 

30,  474 

4,791 

2,403 

2,  388 

1,799 

1,277 

363 

33,666 

4,526 

3,327 

1,199 

1, 100 

979 

396 

21,  766 

8.  618 

1,106 

7,512 

835 

1,960 

550 

25. 062 

2,003 

1,  278 

725 

1,540 

2, 241 

1,221 

16,  534 

3,  686 

1,  344 

2,342 

-  1, 849 

T  394 

'  431 

38,  599 

3.  412 

1,  412 

2,000 

1,  533 

743 

266 

20, 009 

1,801 

789 

1,012 

565 

1,356 

491 

24,  913 

2, 245 

363 

1,882 

1,047 

1,  936 

726 

28,501 

4,  345 

2,439 

1,906 

L  496 

’  293 

258 

16,229 

2,  061 

738 

1,323 

252 

22,  284 

3,348 

305,  594 

19,  640 

11,  237 

8,403 

18,  776 

472 

82 

8,952 

1,676 

1,  368 

308 

751 

11,000 

1,000 

108, 000 

4,600 

1,600 

3,000 

10,000 

1,000 

200 

14,988 

1, 125 

650 

475 

800 

328 

153 

6,047 

761 

330 

431 

195 

200 

15 

6,805 

572 

225 

347 

150 

140 

42 

2,327 

269 

173 

96 

225 

584 

133 

7,738 

1,078 

502 

676 

358 

999 

514 

25, 997 

1,009 

694 

315 

1,125 

689 

199 

14, 987 

694 

352 

342 

583 

4,988 

613 

75,251 

4,557 

3,731 

826 

3,098 

320 

52 

7, 619 

925 

492 

433 

565 

1,456 

309 

23,  496 

2,  272 

1,066 

1,206 

836 

'  108 

36 

3,387 

102 

54 

48 

90 

127 

19 

1,520 

293 

184 

109 

166 

313 

79 

4,994 

474 

61 

413 

313 

17 

9 

251 

40 

18 

22 

15 

58 

49 

406 

4 

4 

5 

70 

fifil 

230 

230 

1 

539 

11,  577 

6, 026 

5,323 

702 

804 

12 

1 

190 

100 

68 

42 

Instruc¬ 

tion 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasons  for  this  shortage  are  obvious. 
One  is  the  staggering  increase  in  school 
enrollments  in  the  postwar  period.  In 
the  10  years  between  1949  and  1959,  en¬ 
rollment  increased  by  41  percent.  In 
the  secondary  schools,  enrollment  in¬ 
creased  by  61  percent,  while  elementary 
enrollment  increased  by  34  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  by  only  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent. 


Second,  as  Secretary  Flemming  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  never  overcome  the 
construction  stoppages  imposed  by  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict. 

Third,  the  mounting  costs  of  State  and 
local  governments  have  virtually  frozen 
the  share  which  education  receives  of 
the  local  tax  dollar.  During  the  last  5 
years  this  figure  has  been  stabilized  at 
about  35  percent. 


Even  this  figure  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story. 

Because  expenditures  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  have  advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  in  primary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  the  lower  grades  are  actually  re¬ 
ceiving  less  of  the  local  tax  dollar  than 
they  were  receiving  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  Census 
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Bureau  which  contains  the  percentage  of 
expenditure  in  the  several  functions  of 
State  and  local  government. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 


Table  3.  Percent  of  general  expenditures  by  service  function 


Year 


1902. 

1913. 

1922. 

1927. 

1932.. 

1934.. 

1930.. 

1938.. 

1940.. 

1942.. 

1944.. 

1946.. 

1948.. 

1950.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 


Education 


(1) 


25.2 
28.0 

32.7 
31.0 

29.8 

25.5 

28.5 

28.4 

28.6 
28.  1 

31.5 
30.4 

30.4 

31.5 

31.9 

33.6 
34.4 

35.3 
36.0 
35.0 
35.0 


Primary 
and  second¬ 
ary  edu¬ 
cation 

(2) 


l1  Estimate. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
fourth,  and  closely  allied  to  the  third 
reason,  is  the  relative  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education,  as 
well  as  in  other  nondefense  fields. 

Last  year  the  United  States  contrib¬ 
uted  slightly  in  excess  of  4  percent  of  the 
money  spent  on  education  by  all  levels 
of  government. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  collected 
66  percent  of  all  the  tax  revenues  paid 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  aware 
than  I  of  the  tremendous  drain  on  our 
revenues  which  is  created  by  our  defense 
needs.  But  the  best  armed  nation  in  the 
world  still  requires  the  best  brains  to  keep 
it  so. 

We  spend  $40  billion  a  year  for  de¬ 
fense.  I  believe  education  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Certainly  what  we  propose  to  spend 
under  S.  8  can  be  saved  from  the  billion 
dollars  we  will  appropriate  for  other 
defense  items. 

I  cannot  accept  a  situation  in  which 
that  nation  contributes  only  4  percent  of 
the  cost  of  education,  particularly  when 
a  substantial  part  of  that  4  percent  con¬ 
sists  of  obligations  imposed  by  other  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  such  as  we  find  in  the 
“impacted  areas”  program. 

Another  argument  we  hear  is  that 
Senate  bill  8  and  like  bills  would  destroy 
a  basic  American  tradition  of  “grass¬ 
roots”  education. 

We  are  told  that  Federal  assistance 
would  do  violence  to  a  180-year  history 
of  a  hands-off  policy  by  the  National 
Government.  That  is  an  argument  that 
all  of  us  are  used  to  hearing.  We  have 
heard  it  in  regard  to  highways,  social 
security,  conservation,  and  every  other 
aiea  in  which  the  national  interest  has 
eventually  demanded  Federal  action. 

I  can  even  remember  suggestions,  dur- 
mg  the  draft  debate  in  1940,  that  the 
National  Guard  alone  would  be  quite 
capable  of  defense. 


23.5 

25.3 

29.5 
28.0 

26.3 

22.5 
24.8 
24.7 

24.7 

24. 1 

26.3 
26.0 

24.6 

25.8 

26.5 

28.2 

29.3 

30.2 

30.6 

29.3 
1  29.3 


Highways 


(3) 


17.3 

20.3 

24.8 

25. 1 

22.4 
21.0 
18.6 

18.8 
17.0 

16.2 

13.5 

15.2 

17.2 

16.7 

17.8 

17.9 
18.0 
19. 1 

18.9 

19.3 
19.3 


Public 

welfare 


(4) 


3.7 

2.5 
2.3 
2. 1 

5.7 

12.4 
10.8 
12.2 

12.5 

13.3 
12.8 
12.8 

11.9 

12.9 
10.7 

10.4 
10.0 

9.4 

8.6 

8.4 
8.3 


Health 

and 

hospitals 

(5) 


5.9 

5.2 

4.9 

4.9 

5.9 

5.8 
6. 1 

6.3 
6.6 

6.4 

7.4 

7.4 

6.9 

7.7 

8.4 
8.2 

7.8 

7.5 

7.6 

7.9 
8.0 


Other 

services 


(6) 


47.9 
44.0 
35.3 

36.9 

36.2 

35.3 
36.0 

34.3 

35.3 
36.0 

34.8 

34.2 

33.6 

31.2 
31.2 

29.9 

29.8 

28.7 

28.9 

29.4 
29.4 


But  when  it  comes  to  schools,  the  so- 
called  180-year  tradition  of  no  Federal 
activity  simply  does  not  exist. 

It  would  take  a  speech  of  its  ow-n  to 
detail  the  many  and  varied  programs  of 
Federal  effort  in  education. 

Our  first  major  legislation  as  a  Na¬ 
tion — the  Northwest  ordinance — re¬ 
served  a  lot  in  every  township  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  at 
least  25  major  instances  of  Federal  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  A  few  that  are  known 
to  all  of  us  include  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  of  1862,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  vocational  training,  the 
GI  bill,  and  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1958. 

Testimony  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  demon¬ 
strates  the  lack  of  fear  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  present  among  those  who  run  our 
local  school  systems. 

The  formal  hearings  on  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  for  education— -not  just  the  Senate 
hearings  for  1958  which  we  have 
our  desks— are  packed  with  requests 
fi  om  many  of  the  Nation’s  Governors 
for  such  a  program. 

Even  this  administration,  which  has 
prided  itself  on  its  adherence  to  the 
virtues  of  local  initiative,  has  been  a 
constant,  although  hardly  consistent 
advocate  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  importance  of  an  improved  edu¬ 
cational  system,  with  Federal  assistance 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

I  have  never  thought  that  our  actions 
m  this  field  should  be  motivated  solely 
by  the  cold  war.  I  would  still  advocate 
this  bill  if  Russia  were  to  abolish  all  of 
her  schools  tomorrow.  But  I  do  believe 
tha,t  Russian  strides  in  at  least  techno- 
logical  education  should  convince  us  of 
the  necessity  to  act.  Sputnik  did  spur 
us  to  conclusions  represented  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act. 
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It  may  be  recalled  that  I  urged  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  school  construction  program 
in  that  act.  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
then— and  do  still — that  no  problems  are 
really  soived  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Skilled  engineers,  scientists,  and  the  like 
are  not  products  of  just  the  universities. 
The  old  adage  about  silk  purses  and  sows 
ears  certainly  holds  here.  We  cannot 
expect  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
turn  out  the  people  we  need  if  we  give 
them  high-school  graduates  who  have 
been  subjected  to  ill -housed  and  under¬ 
taught  school  systems. 

Even  if  the  actual  military  security 
ot  the  future  were  not  of  concern  to  us 
we  should  be  alarmed  at  the  inefficiency 
of  our  present  system. 

It  costs  thousands  of  tax  dollars  to 
graduate  a  competently  trained  engineer 
from  a  public  university  or  college 
,.  ^nd  a  substantial  part  of  that  cost  is 
tied  to  the  effort  which  our  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  must  make  to  give  that  student 
the  educational  equipment  he  should 
have  gotten  in  earlier  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
why  this  bill  deserves  the  support  of  all 
senators  who  are  interested  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  future. 

Our  changing  technology  will  require 
more  and  more  highly  educated  persons 
it  we  are  to  continue  the  economic  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  past.  s 

We  have  seen  many  times  the  far 
greater  earnings  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  gone  farther  in  school,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  those  who  drop  out  during 
the  early  grades. 

But  the  issue  that  provides  the  best 
evidence  for  the  necessity  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill  is  the  educational 
dependency  of  one  State  on  another 
We  in  Michigan  know  that  our  future 
m  large  measure  is  related  to  the  suffi- 
dency  of  schools  in  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West.  We  know  that  the  re¬ 
verse  is  also  true— namely,  that  our 
sister  States  have  a  stake  in  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Michigan  schools. 
u  ^hc  best  way  in  which  we  can 
build  a  strong  base  upon  which  the 
States  can  construct  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  program  throughout  the  country 
is  through  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

on  Rumors  are  already  floating  around 
about  the  veto  which  the  President  may 
dispatch  to  such  a  bill  as  S.  8. 

All  I  can  say  is  this:  If  this  adminis¬ 
tration  chooses  to  forego  a  sound  school 
program,  it  would  have  to  live  with  that 
decision. 


But  I  am  sure  that  American  people 
will  be  unconvinced  that  any  such -ac¬ 
tion  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

In  any  event,  we  in  Congress  have  our 
own  responsibilities.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  give  the  administration  the 
slightest  assistance  if  it  wishes  to  block 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  I  am 
disturbed  by  report  that  some  dedicated 
advocates  of  Federal  assistance  would 
not  accept  Senate  bill  8  in  its  present 
form. 

Most  of  us  who  have  urged  a  Federal 
assistance  program  over  the  years  are 
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aware  that  Senate  bill  8  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  ultimate  in  such  a  program. 

I  am  sure  that  a  stronger  bill  would 
be  more  attractive  for  many  of  us. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  make  this  a 
stronger  bill.  If  that  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  I  certainly  will  applaud  such  a 
decision. 

But  in  its  present  form,  Senate  bill  8 
will  provide  us  with  a  real  weapon  in 
our  fight  for  better  schools.  It  will  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  present  classroom 
shortage.  And  in  the  process  it  will 
lessen  the  intolerable  pressure  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  financial  resources 
of  most  of  our  school  systems.  Above 
all,  it  will  place — for  the  first  time — the 
prestige,  the  leadership,  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  tax  base  of  the  Federal  Government 
behind  those  who  seek  to  solve  our 
school  problems. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en¬ 
tered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  3, 
1960,  at  10:30  o’clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  2  (legislative  day  of 
February  1),  1960: 

Promotions  in  the  Regular  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina¬ 
tion  required  by  law. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Anderson,  David  P.,  085476. 

Bakeman,  Charles  D.,  085719. 

Bane,  Wista  F.,  Jr.,  088001. 

Bernsen,  Ralph  J.,  075922. 

Bradley,  Robert  E.,  085920. 

Breckheimer,  Donald  G.,  085729. 

Brockway,  Lawrence  N.,  Jr.,  087482. 

Broome,  James  R.,  087691. 

Brown,  Leonard  T.,  085935. 

Campbell,  John  V.,  076001. 

Carpenter,  Rodney  K.,  075338. 

Chenoweth,  Robert  T.,  085500. 

Clay,  Clifford  D.,  076013. 

Cochran,  James  O.,  080220. 

Cole,  Jerry  N„  077818. 

Colket,  Charles  H.,  085309. 

Conger,  William  K.,  076024. 

Coon,  Robert  L.,  087495. 

Covington,  George  V.,  075167. 

Currie,  Joe  L.,  077825. 

Custer,  Phillip  E„  086036. 

Cyr,  Charles  W„  Jr.,  087498. 

DeGraw,  Allen  C.,  085411. 

DUlon,  Gregory  P.,  087731. 

Dorough,  Aaron  G.,  076082. 

Dougherty,  James  E..  076084. 

Easton,  Donald  G.,  087506. 

Echols,  Bill  D.,  075351. 


Eckert,  Franklin  A.,  076098. 
Edwards,  Emmet  D.,  Jr.,  081630. 
Forgy,  Jack  O’D.,  075358. 

Frattini,  Joseph  J.,  087745. 
Freyder,  James  G.,  087518. 

Fulton,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr.,  087748. 
George,  Edward  H.,  3d,  075362. 
Green,  Ralph  C.,  076172. 

Grimes,  Dan  S.,  075365. 

Groves,  John  E.,  Jr.,  087766. 
Haldane,  Douglas  W.,  085759. 
Halpern,  Wayne  J.,  086216. 

Harris,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  075369. 
Heidecker,  Duane  E.,  087784. 
Henry,  Ronald  W.,  075062. 

Hess,  Carl  E.,  087788. 

Hoke,  Kay  H.,  076232. 

Hood,  George  E.,  087797. 

Irwin,  Carl  H„  Jr.,  085774. 

Isham,  James  A.  086308. 

Jefferies,  Ansell,  Jr.,  077867. 
Judson,  Alan  L.,  087539. 

Julian,  Charles  T.,  076276. 

Kaiser,  Philip  E.,  085584. 

Kensler,  Jesse  W.,  077872. 

Kester,  William  R.,  087819. 
Kilpatrick,  William  A.,  087820. 
Koford,  Joel  L.  085591. 
Kurdziolek,  Fred  W.,  075228. 
Lawton,  Johnnie,  076323. 

Lee,  Larry  E.,  077883. 

Ligon,  Claude  M.,  077884. 

London,  William  G.,  075391. 

Love,  Harold  M.,  085790. 

Luck,  Bennie  E.,  Jr.,  085611. 

Luke,  Dawson  B„  087550. 

Luna,  Raymundo  R.  076356. 
Manner,  Eugene  Le  R.,  076369. 
Manning,  Norman  G.,  087844. 
Mays,  Luama  W.,  087848. 
McConnell,  Bruce  D.,  076404. 
Meredith,  James  M.,  087565. 
Morrow,  Cecil  R.,  Jr.,  087571. 
Mosco,  Richard  A.,  085628. 

Mudd,  William  C.  Jr.,  088161. 
Nutt,  John  W.,  076474. 

Oaks,  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  077913. 
Oneto,  John  B.,  087576. 

Padilla,  Ramon,  081819. 

Pagel,  John  A.,  085443. 

Paulus,  Lawrence  R.,  075409. 
Phipps,  Donald  E.,  086631. 

Pierce  Ellis  E.,  Jr.,  085637. 

Piner,  James,  Jr.,  085235. 
Plummer,  Gerrell  V.,  075414. 
Porter,  Bobby  B.,  075417. 

Powell,  Walter  W.,  2d.,  086661. 
Powell,  William  S.,  076523. 
Puttkammer,  Paul  D.,  087891. 
Rarig,  David  A.,  085795. 

Raynes,  Troyce  L.,  087894. 
Remington,  Allen  K.,  Jr.,  085649. 
Rich,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  075420. 
Robbins,  Grant  C.,  075421. 
Robinson,  Bobby  C.,  085797. 
Rock,  Thomas  L.,  075422. 
Rodgers,  Robert  J.,  078611. 
Rubifci,  David  B.,  076574. 

Russell,  Beryl  D.,  085246. 

Ryan,  James  T.,  3d,  085247. 
Seiler,  Jerry  R.,  076608. 

Sexton,  Herman  L.,  087611. 

Sims,  John  C.,  Jr.,  085665. 
Smith,  Samuel  E.,  086786. 

Sones,  Vernon  B.,  075430. 

Staggs,  Leon  D.,  076663. 

Steel,  Richard  E„  087931. 

Stern,  Allan  R.,  085266. 

Taylor,  Billy  H.,  086843. 

Taylor,  Harry  S.,  085677. 
Theroux,  Gilbert  L.,  087638. 
Todd,  Carman  D.,  085680. 
Townsend,  Merton  LeR.,  074570. 
Trdla,  Joseph  R.,  075435. 
Tucker,  James  M.,  087646. 
Turner,  Thomas  E.,  3d,  085684. 
Wadhams,  Bruce  M.,  087652. 
Weeks,  Richard  G„  076735. 
Welch,  Charles  W.,  087966. 


Whitmire,  James  D.,  087666. 

Williams,  Edward  H.,  075441. 

Williams,  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  085463. 

Wolfe,  William  D„  086952. 

Wood,  Billy  B.,  076764. 

Yeary,  Ira  W.,  085709. 

Zimmermann,  Robert,  075445. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Clark,  Harry  H.,  Jr.,  087491. 

Hickey,  George  J.,  Jr.,  085766. 

Pitchford,  Thomas  L.,  086647. 

Wangemann,  Robert  T„  086909. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
O’Rourke,  Gwendolyn  L.,  N2915. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec¬ 
tions  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288 : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cochran,  James  Wentworth,  Jr.,  0279852. 

To  be  majors 

Bryant,  James  Wylie,  01178723. 

Hughes,  David  Willis,  01055334. 

Jamison,  Bruce  Waite,  0523993. 

Mason,  Anthony,  01642351. 

Watson,  Billy  Hugo,  085695. 

To  be  captains 

Chappell,  James  Howard,  01924514. 

Garrett,  Harold  Lee,  01933793. 

Halley,  William  Forrest,  02200440. 

Jackson,  William  Billington,  087800. 
Johnson,  James  Allan,  02210263. 

Jones,  Richard  Louis,  0978257. 

Kelley,  Philip  Gelles,  Jr.,  01893735. 

Mirochna,  Thaddeus  Mitchell,  01951662. 
Neumann,  Harold  B.,  01923508. 

Poole,  Charles  Morris,  Jr.,  0982161. 

Skidmore,  Marshall  Leon,  01928551. 

Torres,  Angel  Luis,  0968116. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Bening,  Robert  George,  04041464. 
Brandenstein,  Howard  Charles,  04038671. 
Jackson,  Alan  Theobald,  04047560. 

Leighton,  James  Patrick,  III,  04030670. 
Sloan,  Charles  Winfield,  04075842. 

Steckly,  Kenneth  Dale,  04006960. 

Stumpff,  George  Frost,  01940157. 

Talbot,  George  Thomas,  Jr.,  04058220. 

Van  Winkle,  Daniel  Garrett,  04065708. 
Widick,  James  Lyle,  05304168. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Agostini,  Victor  Michael,  Jr.,  05303399. 
Benoit,  Peter  Bernard,  05307050. 

Biller,  George  John,  Jr.,  04061601. 

Damato,  Earl  John,  05307554. 

Davis,  Robert  Earl,  05305347. 

Girard,  Alfred  Louis,  05305606. 

Green,  Marvin  Richard,  Jr.,  05505014. 
Harris,  Donald  Moshier,  04084827. 

Hayes,  Robert  Orin,  05507378. 

Haynie,  William  Scott,  05303586. 

Holmes,  James  Robert,  04047252. 

Johnson,  John  James,  04044876. 

Jones,  Ronnie  Lionel,  05208828. 

Joyce,  John  Patrick,  05405285. 

Kuhns,  Martin  William,  05700975. 

Mapp,  William  Rockett,  05304127. 

Marks,  Max  Gidden,  05402172. 

Marti,  John  Hay,  05405379. 

O’Hara,  Francis  Gerard,  Jr.,  04064436. 

Orr,  Gerald  Williaip,  05700675. 

Phillips,  Neil  Ramsey,  05302135. 

Fuccinelli,  Roland  Shaw,  04077053. 

Rehm,  Walter  Erich,  05503696. 

Rice,  James  Watford,  Jr.,  05300332. 

Sivert,  William  Delaney,  Jr.,  05305520. 
Smith,  Robert  Armistead,  05206475. 
Smith,  Sam  Glover,  04058508. 

Swanstrom,  Frederic  Sinclair,  05701697. 
Thoma,  Charles  John,  05507237. 
Tweddale,  C.  Thomas,  05509141. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified,  un- 
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der  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  3291  and 
3294:  ’ 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Mitchell,  Jesse  Thomas,  Jr.,  04043752. 
Volkmann,  James  August,  01862051. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Corps 
Kaku,  Michio,  05500036. 

Smith,  James  Bernard,  05701421. 

To  be  captain,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Quartin,  Alfred,  02096987. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Johnson,  Hazel,  Winifred,  N902435. 
Paulsen,  Margaret  Joanne,  N2297063. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Finder,  Richard  Jay,  02297950. 

Kerr,  Lawrence  Melvin,  02295426. 
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Kisiel,  John  Robert,  Jr. 

Lewis,  George  Needham,  Hr,  04045314. 
Osmer,  John  Carl,  02297970. 

Paulsrud,  David  Gerhardt,  02295531. 

Pike,  William  Broughton,  04076317.  * 
Schamber,  Dean  Thomas,  02296150. 

Shira,  James  Edward,  02297979.  ' 

Walter,  Daniel  Leo,  05500628. 

Welch,  Richard  Douglas,  02295633. 
Withers,  John  Newton,  02297889. 

Yacht,  Donn  Lewis,  04051745. 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Kohl,  Darlene  Joan,  N2296288. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Black,  Baxter  Franklin,  HI,  02298056. 
Cascio,  Joseph  Domnic,  Jr.,  05403320. 
Frate,  Joseph  Angelo,  02298119. 
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McCurley,  Robert  Lee,  02291404. 

Morgan,  Robert  Earl,  02298215. 

Ney,  Leland  Eugene,  04070961. 

Plattsman,  James  Paul  02298245. 

Sandleback,  Eugene  James,  02298294. 

Solomon,  Richard  Crandall,  05703923. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili¬ 
tary  student  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 

ooor,United  States  Code,  sections  3285, 
3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

Goldsmith,  Walter  Benjamin,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  professor  of  mathematics,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
4333Un^ted  ^ta^es  ^°^e>  sections  4331  and 

Dick,  John  Somers  Buist,  019726. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Amos  5 :  14:  Seek  good  and  so  the  Lord 
shall  be  with  you. 

Almighty  God,  may  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
now  take  complete  possession  of  our 
spirits,  giving  us  insight  and  inspiration 
as  we  seek  to  be  victorious  over  life’s 
many  trials  and  strive  to  solve  its  per¬ 
plexing  problems. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  weave  into 
the  texture  and  fabric  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  virtues  of  faith  and  courage, 
of  patience  and  endurance. 

May  Thy  peace  have  its  habitation  in 
our  souls  and  fill  us  with  that  inner 
strength  which  can  never  be  defeated 
by  any  fears  and  anxieties. 

Wilt  Thou  bestow  Thy  benediction 
upon  all  who  are  laboring  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  bringing  to  humanity  the 
blessings  of  health  and  happiness,  of 
safety  and  security. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  our  colleague  whose  spirit  now 
dwells  with  Thee  in  eternal  blessedness. 
Grant  unto  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family  the  consolations  of  Thy  grace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

Senate  Resolution  264 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  David  M.  Hall,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen¬ 
ators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President 
to  join  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi¬ 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  to¬ 
day,  take  a  recess  until  10:30  antemeridian 
tomorrow. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack]  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  office  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  office  created  by  the  Constitution 
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which,  in  turn,  established  a  government 
of  laws  which  we  are  thankful  that  we 
are  possessed  of  today,  and  which  past 
generations  of  Americans  have  not  only 
created  but  strengthened  and  preserved 
and  passed  on  to  us.  Consequently,  we 
of  this  generation  have  the  unwritten 
mandate  of  the  past  and  the  direct  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  present  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  country  and  to  pass  it  on 
to  future  generations  of  Americans  un¬ 
impaired  :  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  the  horizon  of 
American  constitutional  history  and  life 
have  come  great  figures  who  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  And,  it  is  well  that  we  pause  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  these  great  figures,  as  we  did  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  person  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  McKinley,  to  refresh  our 
memories  and  to  recollect  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  great  men  who  have  filled  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  who  made  outstanding  contributions 
toward  the  preservation  of  our  country, 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  country  and 
the  assurance  of  its  continued  existence. 

On  Saturday  last  was  the  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  of  one  of  the  great  Chief  Exec¬ 
utives  of  our  country,  a  man  who  served 
during  a  most  trying  period  internally 
when  we  were  threatened  by  an  eco¬ 
nomic  conflagration,  and  a  man  who 
also  served  during  the  trying  period  prior 
to  World  War  II,  which  might  be  called 
the  world  danger  of  Hitlerism  and  Nazi- 
ism,  and  who  served  our  country  during 
the  greater  part  of  World  War  II. 

The  anniversary  of  that  great  man, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  was  not  in  session  on  that  day 
appropriate  remarks  concerning  this 
great  American,  this  great  President  and 
this  great  leader  could  not  be  made  by 
Members  of  the  House;  and  because  of 
the  death  of  a  sitting  Member  over  the 
last  weekend  and  our  adjournment  yes¬ 
terday  out  of  respect  for  him  and  his 
memory,  we  had  the  same  situation. 

The  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
will  always  occupy  prominent  pages  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  leader  in  time  of  war,  but 
he  was  a  great  leader  in  time  of  peace. 
He  was  truly  called  the  great  human¬ 
itarian.  He  gave  to  our  country  the 
leadership  it  needed  in  one  of  its  most 
trying  crises  when,  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression,  with  a  despondent  people  and 
with  a  feeling  of  frustration  that  existed 
generally  throughout  our  country,  he 
gave  the  country  leadership  and  made 
recommendations  that  brought  back 
strength  and  vitality  to  our  people,  and 
that  strengthened  our  economic  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions. 

And  so  today  we  honor  the  memory  of 
this  great  man.  And  as  I  say,  it  is  well 


that  we  pause  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
because  it  is  healthy  for  all  of  us,  not 
as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  as 
Americans,  to  honor  these  great  men 
who  have  served  our  country  in  the  great, 
the  important  and  influential  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  are  addressed  in  memory 
of  this  great  man  who  lived  during  our 
time  and  whom  historians  of  tomorrow, 
after  the  emotions  of  a  living  generation 
have  gone  by  will,  in  my  opinion,  record 
him  in  history  not  only  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time  but  as  one 
of  the  great  constructive  historic  figures 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record;  and  may  have  5  legisla¬ 
tive  days  also  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  either  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
or  in  the  Appendix. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figure 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  looms  ever 
taller  in  the  perspective  of  history,  as 
his  period  recedes  into  the  past,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  mountain,  at  first  hard¬ 
ly  distinguishable  from  its  surrounding 
peaks,  may  seem  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  on  the  horizon  line  when  we  are 
going  away  from  it,  while  the  other 
peaks  dwindle  and  disappear.  Now  that 
78  years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  almost 
15  since  his  death,  we  begin  to  be  able 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  man’s  great¬ 
ness,  apart  from  personal  and  partisan 
considerations.  Opposition  to  the  man 
during  his  lifetime  now  begins  to  fade 
and  diminish.  Love  inspired  by  his 
charm  and  wit,  his  warm  friendliness, 
his  courage  and  greatness  of  soul,  re¬ 
mains  constant,  as  I  am  privileged  to  tes¬ 
tify  on  the  basis  of  years  of  association. 

During  his  presidency,  Roosevelt’s 
greatness  was  more  universally  recog¬ 
nized  abroad  than  in  his  own  country, 
and  I  believe  distance  in  time  is  now 
giving  to  his  countrymen  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  in  perspective,  the  same  judg¬ 
ment  of  proportion,  that  distance  in 
space  gave  to  allies  and  enemies  abroad 
during  the  years  of  his  political  ascend¬ 
ancy.  That  the  enemies  of  America 
were  most  vociferously  and  implacably 
the  enemies  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  is  certainly  a  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  standing  of 
the  man  in  our  history.  That  the 
friends  and  allies  of  America,  during  the 
time  of  warfare  and  peril,  were  most 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  person  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt,  is  a  similar  indication  of  his  great¬ 
ness  and  of  his  importance  os  a  symbol 
of  America’s  prime  virtues. 
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Those  who  have  attended  the  play, 
“Sunrise  at  Campobello,’’  by  Dore 
Schary,  have  gained  a  deep  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  personal  problems  Roose¬ 
velt  met  and  overcame  in  his  life,  and 
of  the  fortitude  and  stamina  he  had  to 
exert  in  order  to  come  back,  after  his 
suffering  with  polio,  and  build  a  trium¬ 
phant  career  despite  the  physical  ruin 
of  his  body.  Before  that  experience,  and 
that  exertion  of  moral  courage,  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  a  man  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  outstanding  qualities 
of  mind  and  character — likable,  force¬ 
ful,  a  skillful  politician,  a  man  of  excel¬ 
lent  intentions,  wide  learning,  and  keen 
intellect.  The  experience  of  pulling 
himself  up  out  of  despondency,  out  of 
his  physical  paralysis,  and  the  self-pity 
and  tendency  to  coddling  that  went  with 
it,  helped  him  develop  a  driving  force,  a 
moral  energy,  that  made  him  a  kindler 
of  national  and  world  enthusiasm.  He 
led  the  Democratic  Party  to  resounding 
|  victory  after  victory  at  the  polls,  first  in 
New  York  State  and  then  in  the  Nation; 

|  but  more  significant  than  this  political 
and  partisan  victory  was  the  victory  of 
liberalism,  the  victory  of  Jeffersonian 
, and  basic  American  principles,  that  his 
personal  victory  earned  in  its  train. 
|For  he  was  a  fighter,  in  his  Governor- 
ship  and  in  the  Presidency,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  for  the  underprivileged,  for 
the  man  who  wanted  and  needed  a  job. 
He  was  a  fighter  against  the  “princes  of 
privilege,”  the  “moneychangers  in  the 
|  temple  of  democracy.”  He  led  the  forces 
of  humanity  in  America  against  the  in¬ 
human,  oppressive  alliance  of  big  busi- 
ness  with  government.  He  led  business 
itself,  even  against  its  will,  to  success 
and  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
people  of  America.  Independent  and 
courageous  planning,  vigorous  action, 
the  willingness  to  try  dangerous  and 
daring  expedients,  marked  the  years  of 
the  New  Deal’s  attack  upon  poverty  and 
unemployment,  all  under  his  courageous 
and  inspiring  leadership. 

When  the  forces  of  intolerance,  racism 
and  statism  in  the  world  ran  amok,  and' 
the  Axis  nations  made  their  vicious  at¬ 
tack  upon  one  after  another  of  the  free 
a2d  Peaceful  nations,  climaxing  their 
efforts  with  the  outrage  of  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  bombing,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  the  bold  and  unafraid  voice  of 
America,  heartening  our  own  people  and 
rallying  the  forces  of  the  world  to  stub¬ 
born  defense,  to  sharp  and  ingenious 
counterattack,  and  to  final  and  complete 
victory.  For,  though  that  victory  came 
after  Roosevelt’s  death,  it  is  plain  to  the 
world  that  he  stands  high  among  the 
chief  architects  of  victory. 

Even  more  than  in  war,  however,  was 
Roosevelt’s  greatness  shown  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  peace.  He  was  the  chief  insti¬ 
gator  and  planner,  in  the  dark  days  of 
danger  and  defeat,  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  designer  of  many  of  its  most 
«roiects'  n’  through  this  and 
similar  efforts  at  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  we  are  able  to  win  through  to  full 
,  peace  and  world  prosperity,  a  principal 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  blessing  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  that  great  good 
man,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  M 
SIMPSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan’s  re¬ 
marks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 


February  2 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  be  excused 
as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  H.R.  3610,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Act  to  increase  grants  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewage  treatment  works,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  Speaker  be 
empowered  to  appoint  another  Member 
in  his  place. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  the  Clerk  will  notify  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  this  action. 


9662)  to  make  technical  revisions  in  the 
income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts, 
partners,  and  partnerships,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be 
offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  general  debate,  but  said  amend- 
ments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  .without  intervening 
motion,  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 


WITHHOLDING,  FOR  STATE  INCOME 

TAX  PURPOSES,  ON  COMPENSA¬ 
TION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  435,  Rept 
No.  1235),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed ; 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3151)  relating  to  withholding,  for  purposes 
of  the  income  tax  imposed  by  certain  cities 
on  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees! 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  five -minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  'been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Record  of  January  18,  1960,  at  page 
A426,  be  corrected  by  striking  the  words 
‘San  Leandro  Morning  News”  and  in¬ 
serting  “Hayward  Daily  Review.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  WEEK 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  advise  us  as  to  the  program  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suspensions  today? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Two  rules  have 
been  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
One  of  those  bills  I  am  programing  for 
next  Thursday,  H.R.  9662,  to  make  tech¬ 
nical  revisions  in  the  income  tax  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners 
and  partnerships,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  other  bill  I  will  program 
later  on.  However,  I  am  announcing 
that  the  bill  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
will  come  up  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  the  only  one 
for  sure? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  the  only 
one. 


REVISIONS  IN  INCOME  TAX 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  436,  Rept. 
No.  1236),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calepdar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed; 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 


THE  MAYFLOWER  HOTEL 
(Mr.  MATTHEWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
discovered  with  shock  last  night  that 
one  of  our  popular  hotels  in  the  District 
will  not  permit  Congressmen  to  walk 
around  in  the  lobby.  I  went  to  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel  to  meet  a  constituent,  a 
very  dear  friend  of  the  family.  Three 
or  four  little  chairs  in  front  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  desk  were  overfilled  by  several 
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ladies.  I  went  down  into  another  part 
of  the  lobby  to  find  my  friend  and  was 
told  by  a  gentleman  I  could  not  go  in 
there.  I  said,  “Sir,  I  am  a  Congress¬ 
man.”  He  said,  “I  don’t  care  whether 
you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  you  can¬ 
not  come  here.”  I  said,  “What  is  hap¬ 
pening?”  As  I  recall,  he  said,  “General 
Motors  and  the  automobile  industry 
have  reserved  the  lobby.” 

I  shall  protest  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
to  General  Motors,  and  to  the  District 
Commissioners  about  being  excluded 
from  the  lobby  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
I  hope  all  of  you  will  be  alert  about  this 
problem,  because  if  statesmen  are  ever 
prohibited  from  going  into  the  lobbies  of 
hotels,  I  predict  this  Republic  is  not  far 
from  its  fall. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  I  reintroduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  57,  which  I  introduced  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  and  which  after  being  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
which  heard  the  testimony  favoring  its 
passage,  was  arbitrarily  tabled  on 
August  25,  1959,  by  action  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  res¬ 
olution  is  now  identified  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  592. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  deep  feeling  con¬ 
cerning  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat¬ 
ing  1  week  of  each  year  as  “National 
Poison  Prevention  Week.” 

In  fact,  just  4  days  before  the  action 
to  kill  this  legislation  was  taken  by  the 
full  committee,  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  with  a  membership 
of  35,000  pharmacists,  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Cincinnati  on  August  19, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  57. 
The  American  College  of  Apothecaries 
had  also  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
urging  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
57.  Many  State  pharmaceutical  associ¬ 
ations,  as  well  as  other  national  organi¬ 
zations,  realizing  the  great  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  including  the  saving  of 
lives,  particularly  babies  and  young 
children,  have  expressed  not  only  their 
interest  in,  but  their  active  support  for 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Last 
year,  Governor  Blair  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  designating  the  second  week  in 
October  as  Poison  Prevention  Week  in 
Missouri. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,, may  I  say  this 
is  not  just  another  resolution  which 
would  benefit  some  association  or  group 
in  the  merchandising  of  a  product,  but  it 
is  a  resolution  which  would  call  atten¬ 
tion,  in  a  most  effective  way  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  can  be  corrected,  to  bring 
about  the  saving  of  lives.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  consideration  and  the 
courtesy  extended  by  the  subcommittee, 


headed  by  oftr  colleague  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  (Tic)  Forrester,  which  favorably 
reported  this  resolution  last  year,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  will  give  the  same  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  at  an  early  date. 


REJECT  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  SEPA¬ 
RATE  AND  IMPAIR  THE  NATION’S 

SPACE  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  i*e- 
ni&rks  ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  turn  down  the  President’s  request, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
14,  to  transfer  the  Development  Opera¬ 
tions  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
sile  Agency,  the  so-called  Von  Braun 
team,  from  the  Army  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency.  The 
President  has  made  this  request  because 
he  says  he  feels  it  is  important  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  the  development  of  mis¬ 
siles  and  rockets  for  military  purposes 
and  their  development  for  nonmilitary 
space  exploration  purposes. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  space  involves  many  non¬ 
military  aspects,  I  strenuously  disagree 
with  the  proposition  that  this  missile 
development  job  can  ever  be  meaning¬ 
fully  separated  into  two  halves.  Such  a 
disruption  is  bound  to  undermine  and 
impair  the  whole  field  of  missile  develop¬ 
ment  precisely  at  a  time  when  it  is 
essential  that  we  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  achieve  greater  progress  in 
comparison  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  over  the  weekend  to 'see  that  my 
own  feelings  in  this  regard  were  strongly 
and  vigorously  supported  by  the  retiring 
head  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency,  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Medaris. 
General  Medaris  has  said  that  it  would 
be  utter  nonsense  to  contend  that  the 
Armed  Forces  have  no  business  explor¬ 
ing  space  and  he  has  suggested  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration  with 
regard  to  space  was  “leading  the  Nation 
to  disaster.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  or 
this  House  can  take  lightly  the  comments 
of  this  great  officer  who  has  performed 
such  useful  service  to  his  country  and 
under  whose  command  such  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  missile  field  have 
been  made.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
that  the  House  should  reject  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request,  and  should  instead  insist 
that  all  missile  and  space  activities  be 
coordinated  into  a  single  command 
rather  than  separated  as  the  President 
has  requested.  Adoption  of  my  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 


REV.  BERNARD  BRASKAMP 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester¬ 
day,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp  completed 
10  years  service  as  Chaplain  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  not  only  for  his  splendid 
years  of  service  to  this  body  but  because 
of  his  good  health  today  after  a  siege 
of  sickness  last  year. 

Dr.  Braskamp  is  respected  and  loved 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  House. 
His  10  years  of  devoted  service  have  been 
in  the  very  highest  tradition  of  spiritual 
leadership  in  this  Nation.  He  has  been 
counselor  and  friend  to  everyone  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  body.  His  prayers  be¬ 
fore  the  House  contain  the  essence  of 
greatness.  They  never  fail  to  bring  us 
close  to  the  Divine,  and  to  inspire  in 
each  of  us  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
sacredness  of  public  trust. 

My  congressional  district  in  Oregon  is 
especially  proud  of  Dr.  Braskamp  be¬ 
cause  of  the  summer  he  spent  in  the 
John  Day  Valley  as  a  young  student 
minister  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1909.  Even  then,  he  had 
the  stature  of  greatness. 

We  all  wish  him  and  his  wonderful 
wife  good  health  and  many  more  years 
of  devoted  service  as  Chaplain  to  this 
body. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  very  much  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  in  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  Dr.  Braskamp  who  has  been  of 
such  great  service  not  only  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  Member  of  the  House  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  especially  in  time  of  illness. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


PROGRESS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  TO 
BAN  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

(Mr.  MEYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging  by 
what  I  read  in  the  papers  and  by  what 
I  have  heard  recently,  I  fear  that  the 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  and  negotiations 
at  Geneva  are  in  danger  of  falling 
through  because  of  a  conflict  within  the 
administration.  I  have  also  heard  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  some¬ 
one  in  the  Pentagon  or  some  group  are 
in  conflict  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  do  not  want  to  proceed  with  these 
vital  negotiations  which  I  believe  may  be 
the  forerunner  to  any  successful  nego¬ 
tiations  for  disarmament  and  for  resolv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  war  and  peace  for 
the  future.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  pay  attention  to  this  particular  mat¬ 
ter  and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are 
introducing  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
nuclear  test  moratorium  so  that  time  will 
be  granted  in  order  for  these  negotiations 
to  proceed  and  to  be  fruitful. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Vermont  has  expired. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  of  the 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur¬ 
ing  general  debate  in  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  request  because  we  have 
seven  suspensions  and  there  will  be  two 
rollcalls.  The  Chair  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  this  to  the  Members. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


THE  AMERICAN  WOOL  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  essential  industries  will 
celebrate  its  200th  birthday  this  year.  It 
is  not  an  industry  that  can  afford  big 
advertising  budgets  to  glamorize  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  even  though  it  ranks  after  food  as  a 
basic  necessity  of  life. 

Many  industries  have  come  and,  after 
serving  a  temporary  need  or  fancy,  have 
gone  ;  while  this  dependable  one  has  been 
helping  to  clothe  our  expanding  popula¬ 
tion  ever  since  1760. 

Some  of  its  weaves  were  worn  by  the 
men  who  fought  at  Concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Its  traditional  home  was  in  New 
England,  where  the  textile  mills  formed 
the  economic  base  for  many  communi¬ 
ties.  Even  today  you  will  find  wool 
brokers  in  Boston  whose  firms  have  been 
serving  the  needs  of  this  industry  for 
generations. 

Out  of  the  chemical  laboratories  have 
come  the  manmade  fibers  to  fill  a 
variety  of  auxiliary  needs,  but  wool  is 
still  the  standard  for  quality  clothing. 

The  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton  mills 
opened  the  way  for  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  to  which  every  other  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  indebted. 

The  textile  industry  trained  the  first 
generation  of  factory  workers.  It  earned 
the  capital  that  gave  birth  to  hundreds 
of  other  productive  enterprises.  It  was 
the  proving  ground  that  led  to  progres¬ 
sive  legislation,  and  to  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  between  management  and  labor. 

Cotton  is  king  and  synthetics  are 
versatile,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
wool.  This  is  the  year  to  honor  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  wool  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Marriner  Wool  Combing  Co.,  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  I  have  requested  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  have  a  commemorative  stamp 
issued  in  recognition  of  the  American 
wool  textile  industry,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 

This  old  friend  who  wears  so  well 
deserves  a  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
anniversary  of  its  faithful  service. 


potential  enemy  represents  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  military  doctrine  which 
has  been  taught  and  accepted. 

From  my  own  experience  as  an  Army 
officer,  I  know  that  the  new  mind  read¬ 
ing  system  contradicts  what  our  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  have  been  educated  and 
trained  to  do.  It  is  a  frightening  reversal 
of  what  civilian  and  military  defense 
leaders  have  told  the  Congress  in  the 
past. 

Some  factual  quotations  may  help 
place  this  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

First,  let  me  quote  from  the  Combat 
Intelligence  Field  Manual  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army— FM  30-5.  On  page 
47  under  the  heading  “Determination 
of  Enemy  Capabilities,”  the  Intelligence 
Manual  says  : 

Commanders  base  their  actions,  disposi- 
trnns,  and  plans  upon  estimates  of  enemy 
capabilities  rather  than  upon  estimates  of 
the  enemy’s  intentions.  An  estimate  of  en¬ 
emy  capabilities  can  be  formulated  objec¬ 
tively  *  •  *  but  enemy  intentions  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  determined. 

Next,  I  quote  a  statement  made  by 
General  Twining  on  October  21,  1958 
and  reported  in  House  Document  227' 
United  States  Defense  Policies  in  1958  ” 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
the  request  of  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price  of 
Illinois. 

On  page  9  of  this  document,  General 
Twining  says: 

To  predict  a  possible  enemy’s  intentions 
Is  a  risky  game.  I  believe  we  have  to  build 
our  overall  force  with  the  objective  of  being 
able  to  meet  any  contingency  with  priori¬ 
ties  based  on  enemy  capabilities  and  not  on 
enemy  intentions. 

In  contrast  to  these  unequivocal  state¬ 
ments,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Gates  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
printed  report  of  the  hearings  held 
earlier  this  month,  quotes  Secretary 
Gates  as  follows,  on  page  23 : 

There  was  a  very  significant  matter 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  it  was 
brought  out  by  General  Twining.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  we  have  been  giving  you  intelligence 
figures  that  dealt  with  the  theoretical 
Soviet  capability.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  an  intelligence  estimate  that 
says,  “This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  prob¬ 
ably  will  do.”  Therefore  the  great  divergence, 
based  on  figures  that  have  been  testified  to 
in  years  past,  narrows  because  we  talked 
about  a  different  set  of  comparisons — ones 
that  were  based  on  Soviet  capabilities.  This 
present  one  is  an  intelligence  estimate 
based  on  what  we  believe  he  probably  will 
do,  not  what  he  is  capable  of  doing. 


February  2 


Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 

the  traditional  Groundhog  Day _ Feb- 

ruary  2,  and  that  great  prognosticator  of 
the  weather  has  again  spoken  from  his 

d*“°»?°bbler’s  Knob  in  tbe  foothills 
of  the  Alleghenies  at  Punxsutawney  Pa 
where,  during  the  last  few  days,  ’they 
have  been  having  severe  cold  winter 
weather. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  information  from 
Mr.  Sam  Light,  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club,  stating;  “Hear  ye. 
Hear  ye.  All  ye  disciples  of  the  sage  of 
sages,  the  seer  of  seers,  the  world’s 
greatest  weather  prophet,  the  Punxsu¬ 
tawney  groundhog.”  The  time  is  dawn— 
7:15  this  morning.  The  place  is  a 
windy  snow-covered  knoll  at  Gobbler’s 
Knob,  nearby  Punxsutawney. 

For  75  years  or  more,  members  of  the 
Groundhog  Club,  the  press,  radio  and 
lately  television  shiver  before  the 
gi  oundhog  den  awaiting  the  seer’s  pre¬ 
diction. 

At  last  the  door  of  the  burrow  creaks 
open  and  a  weary  prophet  blinks  his 
at  the  unaccustomed  sunlight 
Will  he  see  his  shadow  foretelling  6  more 
weeks  of  winter,  or  will  there  be  no 
shadow — meaning  an  early  spring? 

All  wait  with  bated  breath. 

“Sorry,  fellows,”  speaks  our  seer  as  he 
casts  a  long,  dark  unmistakable  shadow 
on  the  snow.  “You  might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  in  bed.  It  is  cold.  Brrrrr— 
and  it  is  going  to  stay  that  way.  So  put 
another  log  on  the  fire  or  turn  up  the 
thermostat.  I  am  going  back  to  bed 
See  you  in  the  spring.” 

And  with  that  he  backed  into  his  den 
and  slammed  the  door  on  the  outside 
world  and  said : 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 

Six  more  weeks  of  snow  to  shovel. 

Icy  winds  and  zero  nights  ahead, 

This  is  one  year  I  should  have  stayed  in  bed. 


DR.  BERNARD  BRASKAMP 


INTELLIGENCE  EVALUATIONS 

(Mr.  KOWALSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration’s  disclosure  that  it  is  now 
basing  its  intelligence  evaluations  on  in¬ 
tentions  rather  than  capabilities  of  a 


Reading  these  quotations,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inescapable  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  scrapped  our  whole  intelligence 
theory  in  favor  of  a  rosy  doctrine  of 
expediency  which  I  believe  imperils  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States, 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  PUNXSUTAWNEY 
GROUNDHOG 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

.  Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oiegon  [Mr.  Ullman],  in  endorsing 
everything  he  had  to  say  about  our  be¬ 
loved  Chaplain,  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  born  and  raised  in 
my  little  town  of  Alton,  Iowa,  and  we 
are  all  mighty  proud  of  him.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  dedicated  Christian 
gentleman. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  one  of  our  Offi¬ 
cial  Reporters  of  Debates,  Claude  S. 
Scheckel,  is  a  native  of  my  hometown 
of  Alton,  Iowa.  He  was  born  and  raised 
there. 

It  is  rather  unique  to  have  three  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  same  town  in  three  different 
capacities  serve  in  the  House  together 
Dr.  Braskamp,  Mr.  Scheckel  and  myself 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  here 
together  for  quite  a  long  while.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Scheckel  Joins  me  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  wishing  Dr. 
Braskamp  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
days  that  lie  ahead. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  friend  from  Iowa  in  con¬ 
gratulating  Dr.  Braskamp  on  his  10th 
anniversary  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  in  the  House  are 
very  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Braskamp 
as  our  Chaplain,  and  I  Say  this  without 
regard  to  religion,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Jewish.  He  presides  with  dignity  and 
strength  and  his  prayers  appeal  to  the 
universally  religious  mind  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
join  the  gentleman  in  his  expression  of 
respect  for  our  great  Chaplain.  Mr. 
Braskamp  has  given  us  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  during  periods  when  they  were 
so  necessary.  We  all  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Bernard 
Braskamp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

/  Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
chaplaincy  of  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  I 
want  to  join  those  who  commended  him 
upon  his  excellent  service  in  the  past 
decade.  He  not  only  renders  meaningful 
messages  in  prayer  for  the  House  but  also 
provides  congenial  and  helpful  advice  for 
the  Members.  His  collection  of  sermons 
which  were  bound  and  sent  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  were  so  interesting  that  copies  were 
sent  to  a  number  of  congregations  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
we  have  reached  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Bernard  A.  Braskamp,  and  yet,  look¬ 
ing  back  over  the  years,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  remember  when  we  did  not  have  him 
here  to  lead  us  daily  in  prayer  and  to 
shed  on  each  one  of  us  the  light  of  his 
spiritual  guidance. 

As  I  stand  here  now,  I  feel  particularly 
close  to  Dr.  Braskamp,  and  I  am  not  just 
exactly  sure  why.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  400-odd  membership  of  this  body 
feel  just  exactly  as  I  do,  namely,  that  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Braskamp  they  have  a 
spiritual  guide  who  is  theirs  individually 
and  it  is  hard  for  them,  as  it  is  for  me, 
to  realize  that  we  share  him  with  others. 

We  have  all  known  some  great  men  in 
our  service  here  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  as  the  years  go  by  we 
shall  realize  more  and  more  that  few 
among  them  have  equaled,  and  even 
fewer  surpassed,  the  stature  of  our  be¬ 
loved  Chaplain. 

We  all  wish  him  many,  many  more 
years  of  service  to  his  God,  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


CAPABILITIES  VERSUS  INTENTIONS 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  and  heard  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  recently  about  Soviet 
capabilities  and  Soviet  intentions.  I 
gather  that  some  critics  of  our  military 
posture  would  measure  Soviet  intentions 
by  Soviet  capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  daily  life  we  never 
measure  intention  only  by  capabilities. 
Every  man  in  the  community  has  or  can 
easily  secure  the  means  by  which  to 
commit  murder  in  an  untold  number  of 
ways.  Every  automobile,  every  gun, 
every  hammer,  every  icepick,  every  rope, 
every  piece  of  wire  and  many  other  com¬ 
mon  articles  are  potential  instruments 
of  murder.  Yet  their  possession  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbor  does  not  cause  us 
to  think  that  he  intends  to  commit  mur¬ 
der  upon  us.  Of  course,  we  measure  in¬ 
tention  by  all  the  evidence  available,  and 
not  merely  by  estimates  of  capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  complex  civilization 
demands  a  high  degree  of  interdepend¬ 
ence.  We  must  have  faith  that  our 
neighbors  love  life  and  self-preservation 
even  as  we  do.  Similarly,  other  people 
and  other  nations  prize  highly  their  own 
future  security  and  happiness  even  as 
we  do. 

The  Scriptures  warn  us  that  we  are 
likely  to  be  judged  by  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  that  we  use  in  judgment.  Yet,  we 
would  not  wish  other  nations  to  judge 
our  intentions  by  our  capabilities.  Our 
leaders  have  repeatedly  said  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  committing  an  act 
of  aggression  against  any  nation,  al¬ 
though  we  have  the  capability  of  doing 
this  in  most  parts  of  the  earth. 

This  is  a  time  for  mature,  sober  and 
thoughtful  examination  of  our  own  role 
in  history,  as  well  as  of  the  other  great 
powers  in  the  world.  We  must  judge 
the  intentions  of  peoples  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  evidence  and  not  simply  on 
the  basis  of  military  capabilities. 

Most  of  all,  we  all  need  to  actively 
support  an  affirmative  program  that 
will  help  the  world  accomplish  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tension,  and  achieve  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  common  human  hopes  for 
peace  and  prosperity,  for  freedom  from 
fear  and  hunger. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  set 
aside  for  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen¬ 
dar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on 
the  calendar. 


DISPOSAL  OP  COCONUT  OIL  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  441)  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
coconut  oil  from  the  national  stockpile 
under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate¬ 
rials  Stockpiling  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 


be  stricken  from  the  calendar.  The 
purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  shorten 
the  required  6-month  waiting  period  for 
the  sale  of  265  million  pounds  of  coco¬ 
nut  oil  from  the  strategic  stockpile. 
The  law  requires  6  months’  advance  no¬ 
tice  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  reso¬ 
lution  did  not  pass  to'  shorten  the  time, 
but  the  6 -month  waiting  period  has  now 
expired  and  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  advertised  and  sold  the 
coconut  oil.  So,  there  is  no  further  need 
for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject,  I  simply  want  to  explain  that  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  bill  on  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions  last  summer  for  the  reason  that 
the  bill  would  have  accelerated  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  265  million  pounds  of  Philippine 
coconut  oil  without  prior  warning  to  the 
producers  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  ob¬ 
jected.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in 
which  this  bill  originated,  is  now  willing 
to  strike  it  from  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  IN  MILI¬ 
TARY  RESERVATIONS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2565) 
to  promote  effectual  planning,  develop¬ 
ment,  maintenance,  and  coordination  of 
wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  in  military  reservations. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARCTIC  WILDLIFE  RANGE,  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7045) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREAT  LAKES  PILOTAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  57)  to 
require  pilots  on  certain  vessels  navigat¬ 
ing  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PENALTIES  FOR  UNOFFICIAL  USE 
OF  GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  766)  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  16 
1S14,  relating  to  penalties  for  the  use  of 
Government-owned  vehicles  for  other 
than  official  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  preju¬ 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


February  2 


TO  INCLUDE  FLOATING  DRYDOCKS 
UNDER  TERM  “VESSEL” 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  107)  to 
amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  relating  to  Federal  ship  mort¬ 
gage  insurance,  in  order  to  include  float¬ 
ing  drydocks  under  the  definition  of  the 
term  “vessel”  in  such  title. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHE 
ROTATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8074) 
to  amend  section  602  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  602  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (68 
Stat.  908)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow  - 

“  (e)  Any  officer  or  employee  appointed  and 
assigned  to  a  post  abroad  pursuant  to  this 
title  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  be  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
continental  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  without  change  in 
grade,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four 
years.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  WORLD’S  FAIR, 
NEW  YORK,  1964 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  496)  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  invite  foreign  countries  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  world’s  fair,  New  York,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  to  be  held  at  New  York 
City  during  the  year  1964  a  world’s  fair 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  city  of  New  York- 
and 

Whereas  through  the  city  of  New  York, 
since  its  establishment  in  1664,  the  peoples! 
sciences,  cultures,  and  products  of  all  na¬ 
tions  have  passed  into  this  continent  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  said  city 
has  served  as  a  beacon  for  freedom  and  de¬ 
mocracy  as  exemplified  in  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty,  donated  by  the  peoples  of  France  to 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
torch  lights  the  way  into  the  harbor  of  this 
great  city;  and 

Whereas  because  of  its  location  and  pur¬ 
pose,  its  scope  and  aims,  said  world’s  fair  is 
deserving  of  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au¬ 
thorized  and  respectfully  requested  by  proc¬ 
lamation,  or  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper  and  appropriate,  to  invite  foreign 
countries  and  nations  to  such  proposed 
world’s  fair  with  a  request  that  they  par¬ 
ticipate  therein  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  secure  such  participa¬ 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Institute,  as  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Institute. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
merits: 

,.  Page  3,  line  2,  after  “State”  insert 
the  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962”. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  delete  “annum”  and  in 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “fiscal  year”. 

The  committee 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


’for 


amendments  were 


WILSON’S  CREEK  BATTLEFIELD  NA¬ 
TIONAL  PARK,  MO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  725) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Wilson  s  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park 
m  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  iequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTING  PEACE  THROUGH  RE¬ 
DUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 
The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
S°n  C°n'  Res-  393)  to  Promote 
nvmts  througil  the  reduction  of  arma- 


ENTER- AMERICAN  CHILDREN’S 
INSTITUTE 

'The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  511)  to  amend  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Children’s  Institute  for¬ 
merly  known  as  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Resolu¬ 
tion  31,  approved  May  3,  1928  (45  Stat  487) 
as  revised  by  section  1(a)  of  Public  Law  806’ 
approved  September  21,  1950  (64  Stat.  902)’ 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  816,  approved 
July  27,  1956  (70  Stat.  696),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  in  order 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Institute,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per 
annum,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 


SECURITY  PROGRAM — DEFENSE 

CONTRACTORS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  .8121) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  for  a 
security  program  with  respect  to  defense 
contractors  and  their  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat.  987)  is  amended  by  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  after  section  5  the  following  new 
section: 

INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL  SECURITY  REVIEW 

“Sec.  5A.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  prescribe  uniform  standards  and 
•  criteria  for  determining  the  eligibility  for 
access  to  classified  defense  information  of  (1) 
any  person  who  has  a  contract  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  department,  (2)  any  person  who  has  a 
subcontract  of  such  contract,  and  (3)  any 
employee  of  any  such  person.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  administrative  procedures 
governing  the  disposition  of  all  cases  in 
which  eligibility  for  access  to  classified  de¬ 
fense  information  has  been  denied,  suspend¬ 
ed,  or  revoked.  Any  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  designed  to  protect  from 
disclosure  all  information  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  would  affect  the 
national  security,  safety,  or  public  interest, 
or  would  tend  to  compromise  investigative 
sources  or  investigative  methods.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
29, 1959,  in  the  case  of  William  L.  Greene 
against  Neil  M.  McElroy,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  invalid  virtually  the  entire 
industrial  security  program  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  President  or  the 
Congress  “within  their  constitutional 
powers  specifically  have  decided  that  the 
imposed  procedures  are  necessary  and 
warranted  and  have  authorized  their 
use.” 

Let  me  read  excerpts  from  a  vigorous 
well-reasoned  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr 
Justice  Clark: 

Surely  one  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  have  access  to  the  Government’s 
military  secrets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  for  anyone  else  would  be  considered 
a  privilege  at  best  has  for  Greene  been  en- 
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g^roucled  in  constitutional  protection*  This 
sleight  of  hand  is  too  much  for  me. 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  holding  that 
Greene  has  constitutional  protection  for  his 
private  job,  the  Court  has  ordered  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet  members  to  revoke  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  give  Greene  access  to  military  se¬ 
crets. 

*  ,  •  •  • 

In  holding  that  the  fifth  amendment  pro¬ 
tects  Greene  the  Court  ignores  the  basic 
consideration  in  the  case,  namely,  that  no 
person,  save  the  President,  has  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  access  to  governmental  se¬ 
crets.  Even  though  such  access  is  necessary 
for  one  to  keep  a  job  in  private  industry,  he 
is  still  not  entitled  to  the  secrets.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  if  as  a  consequence  he  is  unable  to 
secure  a  specific  .job  or  loses  one  he  presently 
enjoys.  The  simple  reason  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  he  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  the  secrets.  If  access  to  its  secrets  is 
granted  by  the  Government  it  is  entirely 
permissive  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time. 
That  is  all  that  the  Cabinet  officers  did  here. 

It  is  done  every  day  in  governmental  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Court  seems  to  hold  that  the  ac¬ 
cess  granted  Greene  was  for  his  benefit.  It 
was  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  then  in  his  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion  tediously  refers  to  repeated 
presidential  orders  and  congressional 
authorization  any  one  of  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  foundation  on 
which  to  base  the  procedures  on  which 
the  industrial  security  program  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  grounded. 
Justice  Clark’s  concluding  statement  is 
most  significant: 

Let  us  hope  that  the  winds  may  change. 
If  they  do  not  the  present  temporary  debacle 
will  turn  into  a  rout  of  our  internal  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7,  1959,  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  instant  bill  (H.R.  8121)  to 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  for  a 
security  program  with  respect  to  defense 
contractors  and  their  employees. 

I  say  without  equivocation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  effect  of  my  bill  is 
specifically  to  overcome  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Greene  case 
so  that  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
have  Congressional  authority  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  industrial  establishments, 
without  disclosing  information  injurious 
to  our  national  security. 

My  bill — H.R.  8121 — authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  uni¬ 
form  standards  and  criteria  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  eligibility  for  access  to  clas¬ 
sified  defense  information  of  first,  any 
person  who  has  a  contract  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  department;  second,  any  person 
who  has  a  subcontract  of  such  contract; 
and  third,  any  employee  of  any  such 
person. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  governing  the  dis¬ 
position  of  all  cases  in  which  eligibility 
for  access  to  classified  defense  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  denied,  suspended,  or  re¬ 
voked.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
any  administrative  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  from  disclosure  all 
information  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  would  affect  the  national  se¬ 
curity,  safety,  or  public  interest,  or 


would  tend  to  compromise  investiga¬ 
tive  sources  or  investigative  methods. 

After  careful  consideration  of  my  bill, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
September  2,  1959  unanimously  voted  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  without  amend¬ 
ment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 


CONCERNING  CLOSING  OF  INDIAN 
HOSPITALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Res.  7)  declaring  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  the  closing  of  In¬ 
dian  hospitals. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  withhold  that  for  1  minute?  In 
the  committee  we  were  aware  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  objections  to  this  particular 
resolution  and  thought  we  had  answered 
the  objections  stated  in  the  Department’s 
report  by  amendments.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  have  information  of  any  adminis¬ 
tration  objection  to  the  resolution  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  report  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  submitted  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  indicated  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  Department  at  least  originally 
was  opposed  to  the  proposal  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form.  I  have  indicated  to  him  that 
I  intended  to  check  with  the  Department 
to  see  if  their  objection  is  today  the  same 
as  it  was  previously.  If  they  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  objection,  I  shall  certainly 
raise  no  objection  to  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCORPORATING  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  HALL  OF  FAME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5789) 
to  incorporate  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  OF  A  NAVAL 
VESSEL  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9465) 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  a  loan  of 
a  naval  vessel  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHIEF  AND  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  SHIPS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9464) 
to  remove  the  requirement  that,  of  the 
Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  in  naval  engineering 
and  the  other  must  be  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  in  naval  architecture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5145(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  shall  be  detailed  from  officers  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy  who  are  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engineer¬ 
ing  or  naval  architecture.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESECRATIONS  OF  PLACES  OF  WOR¬ 
SHIP  AND  OTHER  SACRED  SITES 
The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Res.  465)  expressing  the 
indignation  of  Congress  at  the  recent 
desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Whereas  in  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  and 

Whereas  this  desecration  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  instances  of  desecration  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country  recently;  and 

Whereas,  if  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  sense  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  shock  at  this  epidemic  Of 
desecration  and  calls  upon  all  persons  and 
governments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame¬ 
ful  events  shall  not  recur. 

(Mr.  RIEHLMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hoeven)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  before  us  today  certainly  ex¬ 
presses  my  deep  feeling  of  concern  over 
the  wave  of  desecration,  hatred,  and 
bigotry  that  has  occured  recently  in  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  certainly  fitting  that  this  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  rest  of  the  world  realize  in 
clear  and  certain  terms  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  deplores  dese¬ 
cration  in  houses  of  worship  and  other 
sacred  sites.  It  is  imperative  that  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  realize  that  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  the  horrendous 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  butcher  Hit¬ 
ler  and  his  Nazi  followers.  Theirs  was 
a  small  spark  that  grew  to  a  roaring,  de¬ 
vouring  flame.  We  must  take  immediate 
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steps  to  confine  these  isolated  sparks  so 
that  irresponsible  persons  cannot  once 
again  fan  them  into  flames  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Rational  and  clear-thinking  per¬ 
sons  cannot  condone  hatred  and  vandal¬ 
ism  in  any  form. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  expression  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  will 
have  some  salutary  effect  on  those  who 
might  contemplate  any  future  activities 
of  this  nature. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  602  OP  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  proceedings  by 
which  the  bill  (H.R.  8074)  to  amend 
section  602  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  was  passed,  be  vacated,  and  that 
the  bill  be  restored  to  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  May- 
bell  King  of  Mississippi  City,  Miss.,  is  here¬ 
by  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $918,  representing 
the  amount  of  payments  erroneously  made 
to  her  as  a  class  P  allottee  for  the  period 
February  1,  1945,  to  March  31,  1946,  incident 
to  the  service  of  her  former  husband,  Clar¬ 
ence  Benning  Gwynn,  United  States  Army 
(serial  number  14015824) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de¬ 
livered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not-' 
withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000.  6 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESECRATIONS  OF  PLACES  OF  WOR¬ 
SHIP  AND  OTHER  SACRED  SITES 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  which  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465  was  agreed  to  be  vacated. 
This  concurrent  resolution  is  on  the  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Suspensions  for  today.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is 
great  interest  throughout  the  country, 
and  on  which  there  should  be  a  rollcall 
vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  O’Hara]? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry?  What  is  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]  asks  unanimous 
consent  to  vacate  the  proceedings  where¬ 
by  the  House  passed  the  concurrent 
resolution,  House  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  465,  and  restore  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  Consent  Calendar  since  the 
resolution  is  scheduled  to  be  taken  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  today  as 
was  done  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to 
another  bill,  which  is  a  rather  unusual 
procedure. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T.  W.  HOLT  &  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  981)  for 
the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  &  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  T.  W.  Holt  and 
Company,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  sum 
of  $7,273.66.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
of  the  said  T.  W.  Holt  and  Company  against 
the  United  States  for  repayment  of  exces¬ 
sive  customs  duties  erroneously  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  on  canned  meat  im¬ 
ports  from  Argentina,  which  were  imported 
by  the  said  T.  W.  Holt  and  Company  be¬ 
tween  January  20,  1949,  and  December  28, 
1950,  and  on  which  the  customs  duties  were 
liquidated  between  October  11,  1950,  and  De¬ 
cember  16,  1952:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de¬ 
livered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor¬ 
ney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  v/as  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY  E.  NELSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5301) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  E.  Nelson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Harry  E.  Nelson,  Tacoma,  Washington,  the 
sum  of  $251.49.  Such  sum  represents  re¬ 
imbursement  to  the  said  Harry  E.  Nelson  for 
paying  out  of  his  own  funds  a  judgment 
rendered  against  him  and  costs  in  the  jus- 
tice  court,  Tacoma  precinct.  Pierce  County, 
Washington,  arising  out  of  an  accident  oc¬ 
curring  when  said  Harry  E.  Nelson  was  oper¬ 
ating  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
parment:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DON  L.  HERRING 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endarDay.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MAYBELL  KING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  540)  for 
the  relief  of  Maybell  King. 


HARVE  M.  DUGGINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1862)  for 
the  relief  of  Harve  M.  Duggins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Harve  M.  Duggins,  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  sum  of  $862 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Harve  M. 
Duggins  for  compensation  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  him  as  United  States  commissioner 
and  for  which  he  received  no  pay  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  in  entering  an  order  for 
his  reappointment  as  a  United  States  com¬ 
missioner:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7079) 
for  the  relief  of  Don  L.  Herring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Don 
L.  Herring,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  sum  of 
$265.55.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Don  L. 
Herring  against  the  United  States  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loss  of  his  personal  property  in 
an  airplane  crash  at  Larsen  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  on  December  20,  1952.  It  has 
been  administratively  determined  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy  that  Don  L.  Herring 
could  not  be  compensated  for  such  loss  un¬ 
der  the  Military  Personnel  Claims  Act  of 
1945  because  the  loss  occurred  while  he  was 
on  authorized  leave:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
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trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$265.55”  and  insert 
“$176.85.” 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  “in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof”. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIOLA  H.  ROOKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7636) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Viola  H.  Rooks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tions  15  through  20,  inclusive,  of  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  are  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Viola  H.  Rooks,  of  College  Park,  Georgia, 
against  the  United  States  for  benefits  for 
herself  and  her  children  by  reason  of  the  Act 
of  July  15,  1939  (5  U.S.C.,  secs.  797,  797a), 
arising  out  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  First 
Lieutenant  Andrew  J.  Rooks  (serial  number 
A0834296,  Veterans’  Administration  claim 
numbered  XC-6-349-418)  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  1949.  Such  claim  shall  be  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  with¬ 
out  regard  to  section  416(b)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  if  she  files  claim  for  such 
benefits  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 
the  six-month  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  11,  after  “XC(-6-349-418)  ” 
strike  out  “while  on  active  duty  in  the”. 

Page  2.  line  7,  after  “Act”  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  “and  makes  the  election 
required  by  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act.  No  benefits  shall 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  except  in  the  case  of  such  medi¬ 
cal  or  hospitalization  expenditures  which 
may  be  deemed  reimbursable.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WARREN  S.  BOGGESS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8988) 
for  the  relief  of  Warren  S.  Boggess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Warren  S.  Boggess,  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  sum 
of  $10,740.15,  The  payment  of  such  sum 


shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Warren  S.  Boggess  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  incurred  by  him 
when  his  furniture  was  damaged  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  flood  on  August  13,  1955,  while 
stored  in  the  Guardian  Moving  and  Storage 
Warehouse,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  awaiting 
shipment  to  Madrid,  Spain,  pursuant  to  his 
transfer  by  the  Government  from  one  official 
station  to  another:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio¬ 
lating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  “$10,740.15”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$3,610.21”. 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  “in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof”. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
£t^  I*00Ci  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNA  D.  MYERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2312) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Myers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  J.  O’LOUGHLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6027) 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  dis¬ 
ability  retirement  annuity  to  Joseph  J. 
O’Loughlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  to  Joseph  J.  O’Loughlin,  formerly  post¬ 
master  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  annuity  which  would  be  payable 
to  him  if  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  had  applied  to 
him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  as  such 
postmaster  and  he  had  been  granted  an  an¬ 
nuity  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  such  Act,  as  amended. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  “That  sections  15  to  20,  inclusive,  of 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
are  hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Joseph  J. 
O’Loughlin,  formerly  postmaster  at  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn.,  and  his  claim  for  com¬ 
pensation  based  on  a  disability  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  postal  duties  prior  to  his 
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resignation  on  April  19,  1941,  shall  be  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provisions  of 
such  act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
claim  had  been  timely  filed,  if  such  claim 
is  filed  within  60  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  benefits  shall 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  for  any  period  prior  to  its  enactment, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  medical  or  hospi¬ 
talization  expenditures  which  may  be 
deemed  reimbursable.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
O’Loughlin.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OSCAR  A.  LaBRANCHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2849) 
for  the  relief  of  Oscar  A.  LaBranche. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Oscar 
A.  LaBranche  of  San  Diego,  California,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $3,503.68. 
Amounts  aggregating  such  sum  were  paid 
as  compensation  to  the  said  Oscar  A.  La¬ 
Branche  during  the  period  from  August  12, 
1940,  to  December  19,  1942,  as  an  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  prohibitions  which  were  included  in 
annual  Appropriation  Acts  for  such  period 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  compensation  to  certain  persons  not  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  all  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EARL  H.  SPERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5769) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  H.  Spero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  here¬ 
by,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $500  to  Earl  H. 
Spero,  33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  New  York,  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  departure 
bond  posted  by  Earl  H.  Spero  for  Mrs.  Sima 
Katz  on  December  11,  1956:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con¬ 
tract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MR.  HUGHIE  D.  MARTIN  AND  IONE 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7226) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Hughie  D.  Martin 
and  lone  Martin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hsiao-li  Lindsay  (nee  Li-Hsiao-li),  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  born  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  provisions  of  section  201  (a)  and 
(b)  of  that  act  shall  be  inapplicable  in  her 
case. 


February  2 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  BOND 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7933) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Bond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
award  of  death  compensation  which  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  has  held  that  Mrs. 
Virginia  Bond,  of  Willis,  Virginia,  is  entitled 
to  receive  as  a  result  of  its  finding  on  May 
13,  1959,  that  the  death  of  her  late  husband 
Ralph  T.  Bond,  on  June  29,  1957,  was  proxi- 
mately  caused  by  his  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  said  Ralph  T. 
Bond  s  death  on  the  basis  of  her  original 
claim  for  such  death  compensation  which 
she  filed  on  July  11,  1957;  just  one  month 
after  her  husband’s  death;  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  make  retroactive  pay¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  such  entitlement. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  “death  compensation” 
and  insert  “non-service-connected  death 
pension’’. 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  “was  proximate 
caused  by  his  service-connected  disabilities”. 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  words  “effective  as 
of  the’  insert  “day  following  the”. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  “Great  Britain” 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
202(a)  and  202(b)  of  that  Act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ETHEL  B.  MORGAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9443) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Morgan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  m  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
ft vrPA°^eS ™  Se~°n  202  of  the  Sociai  Secur- 
MarVpt’  ^S'  5th®1  B'  MorSa»  of  253  East 
<han  h*  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 

b®  h®ld  and  considered  to  be  the  widow 
J  section  216(c)  of  that  Act)  of 

Elias  Robons  Morgan  (social  security  ac¬ 
count  numbered  171-22-8815).  SociZl  se¬ 
curity  benefits  to  commence  as  of  June  1952. 

kill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VALIDATING  CERTAIN  MINING 
CLAIMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9201)  to 
validate  certain  mining  claims  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
mining  claims  described  in  subsection  (b) 
which  were  located  by  Wiliam  L.  Ross  on 
March  7,  1947,  and  July  7,  1947,  are  hereby 
L(?Lared  to  bave  been  valid  as  of  March  7, 
1947,  and  July  7,  1947,  respectively,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  first  form  reclamation  with¬ 
drawal  of  October  19,  1920,  covering  the  land 
embraced  in  these  claims:  Provided,  That 
before  patent  may  be  issued  for  the  land  em- 
braced  in  these  claims,  there  must  be  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  United  States  mining  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto,  including 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  acre. 

(b)  The  mining  claims  validated  by  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act  are 
Gem  Canyon  Numbered  1,  further  described 
as  the  east  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter;  Gem  Canyon  Numbered  2,  further 
described  as  the  west  half  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter;  Gem  Canyon  Numbered 
5,  further  described  as  the  east  half  north¬ 
west  quarter  northeast  quarter;  and  Margie 
further  described  as  the  north  half  south-! 
west  quarter  northeast  quarter;  all  of  which 
116  in _sec^on  2,  township  5  south,  range  7 
east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  California. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen¬ 
dar. 


HSIAO-LI  LINDSAY  (NEE  LI-HSIAO- 
LI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9444) 
for  the  relief  of  Hsiao-li  Lindsay  (nee 
Li-PIsiao-li). 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  BICYCLE 
TIRES  AND  TUBES  FROM  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8318)  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  from  the  manufacturers  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes,  with  the 
committee  amendments  printed  in  the 
bill. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4221(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (special  rules  relating  to  certain  tax- 
free  sales)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(4)  Bicycle  tires  or  tubes  sold  to 

BICYCLE  MANUFACTURER. 

(A)  In  general. — Under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  section  4071  on 
the  sale  of  a  bicycle  tire  (or  an  inner  tube 
for  such  a  tire)  by  the  manufacturer  thereof 
if  such  tire  or  tube  is  sold  for  use  by  the 
purchaser  as  material  in  the  manufacture  or 
production  of,  or  as  a  component  part  of, 
a  bicycle  (other  than  a  rebuilt  or  recondi¬ 
tioned  bicycle). 

"(B)  Bicycle  tire  defined. — As  used  in 
this  paragraph  the  term  ‘bicycle  tire’  means 
a  tire,  composed  of  rubber  in  combination 
with  fabric  or  other  reinforcing  element, 
which  is  not  more  than  28  inches  in  outer 
diameter  and  not  more  than  2(4  inches  in 
cross  section  and  which  is  primarily  designed 
or  adapted  for  use  on  bicycles. 

“(C)  Proof. — Where  a  bicycle  tire  or  tube 
has  been  sold  free  of  tax  under  this  para¬ 
graph,  this  paragraph  shall  cease  to  apply 
unless,  within  the  6-month  period  which  be¬ 
gins  on  the  date  of  the  sale  by  him  (or,  if 
earlier,  on  the  date  of  shipment  by  him) ,  the 
manufacturer  of  such  bicycle  tire  or  tube  re¬ 
ceives  proof  that  the  tire  or  tube  has  been 
used  in  the  manner  described  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (A).” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4218  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  use  by 
manufacturer  or  importer  considered  sale)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “subsection  (b)  or 
(c)”  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d)”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  “If  any”  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d) ,  if  any”;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  after  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“ (d)  Bicycle  Tires  and  Tubes. — If  any  per¬ 
son  manufactures,  produces,  or  imports  a 
bicycle  tire  (as  defined  in  section  4221(e)  (4) 

(B))  or  an  inner  tube  for  such  a  tire,  and 
uses  it  (otherwise  than  as  material  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of,  or  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of,  a  bicycle,  other  than  a  re¬ 
built  or  reconditioned  bicycle,  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  or  produced  by  him) ,  then  he  shall 
be  liable  for  tax  under  this  chapter  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  article  were  sold 
by  him.” 

(b)  Section  4223(b)  (1)  of  such  Code'  (re¬ 
lating  to  computation  of  tax  in  the  case  of 
further  manufacture)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  4218(d)”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  4218(e)”. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (E)  of  section 
6416(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (re¬ 
lating  to  special  cases  in  which  taxpayments 
are  considered  overpayments)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “subparagraph  (A) 

(B)  ,  or  (E)  ”.  ' 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  6416(b) 

is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B), 

(C) ,  or  (D)"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B) 

(C) ,  (D) ,  or  (E)  ”;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or”  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph  (C),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or”,  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

“(E)  in  the  case  of — 

(i)  a  bicycle  tire  (as  defined  in  section 
4221(e)(4)(B)),  or 

(ii)  an  inner  tube  for  such  a  tire,  such 
article  is  used  by  the  second  manufacturer 
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or  producer  as  material  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of,  or  as  a  component  part  of, 
a  bicycle  (other  than  a  rebuilt  or  recondi¬ 
tioned  bicycle)  .”  ....... 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro¬ 
ducer,  or  Importer  thereof  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
£i  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  five  minutes. 

(Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  bill— H.R.  8318— which  was 
ordered  favorably  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  exempts 
from  the  existing  excise  tax  on  tires  and 
tubes  those  tires  and  tubes  sold  for  or 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  new  bicycles. 
The  taxes  will  continue  to  apply  on  tires 
and  tubes  sold  or  used  as  replacements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  the  bill 
is  to  equate  the  position  of  the  domestic 
bicycle  manufacturers  with  that  pres¬ 
ently  enjoyed  by  the  importers  of 
bicycles.  Present  law  subjects  tires  and 
tubes  mounted  on  bicycles  made  in  the 
United  States  to  the  tax,  but  does  not 
levy  it  on  the  tires  and  tubes  mounted 
or  brought  in  on  foreign-made  bicycles. 

This  bill  is  in  line  with  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  Congress  as 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past,  to  relieve  from  excise  and  other 
taxes  those  articles  that  are  primarily 
used  by,  or  designed  for  the  use  of,  chil¬ 
dren.  Bicycles  belong  in  the  children’s 
category,  since  surveys  show  that  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  bicycles  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  used  by  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and-  12.  The  Congress  has 
clearly  indicated  its  policy  of  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  apply  excise  taxes  to  such  articles. 
This  policy  was  reflected  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951  which  made  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  tax  on  sporting  goods  inapplica¬ 
ble  to  various  equipment  of  the  size  or 
kind  predominantly  used  by  children; 
and  in  the  same  act,  Congress  removed 
the  excise  tax  on  solid  rubber  tires  of 
small  sizes  and  tires  with  internal  wire 
fasteners  used  for  such  children’s  items 
as  tricycles,  scooters,  coaster  wagons, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  committee 
that  the  policy  to  be  consistent  should 
apply  also  to  tires  and  innertubes  sold 
for  use,  or  used,  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  bicycles  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
are  used  predominantly  by  children. 

Another  objective  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  will  remove  a  glaring  discrimination 
now  evident  in  the  case  of  bicycle  tires 
mounted  on  bicycles  manufactured  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  sold  here. 
No  excise  tax  is  paid  on  those  tires  and 
tubes;  and  it  is  the  objective  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  to  equate  the  position  with 
respect  to  the  excise  on  tires  and  tubes 
of  both  types  of  manufacture. 

The  fiscal  estimate  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  will  probably  mean 


less  than  $500,000  reduction  in  the 
revenue. 

But,  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  remove  the  discrimination  against 
the  domestic  producers.  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  there  should  be  any  other 
system  invoked  in  order  to  put  these  two 
competitors  on  a  parity  for  to  go  into 
any  other  method  to  obtain  the  objec¬ 
tives  here  sought  would  run  counter  to 
the  administrative  policy  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  I  daresay  would 
run  counter  to  the  policy  of  other  de¬ 
partments  of  Government. 

I  may  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  precedents  I  have  already 
cited,  in  the  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1958  we 
extended  relief  in  the  case  of  items  that 
were  primarily  used  for  children  and  we 
removed  the  excise  taxes  on  deck  tennis 
rings,  nets  and  posts,  lacrosse  balls  and 
sticks,  and  sleds  measuring  more  than  60 
inches  in  length.  In  the  same  bill  we 
clarified  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  bicycle  bags  that,  under 
previous  law,  were  taxed  as  luggage, 
since  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  bulk 
of  such  bicycle  bags  are  used  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  carrying  their  school  and  other 
books,  and  wisdom,  justice,  and  equity 
dictated  that  the  tax  should  be  removed. 
That  was  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  consume. 

(Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Ml-.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us  today  pertains  to  the  application 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  tires  and 
inner  tubes  as  they  are  applicable  to  bi¬ 
cycle  tires  and  tubes.  The  bill  would 
exempt  such  tires  and  tubes  sold  for  use, 
or  used,  in  the  manufacture  of  new  bi- 
Cycles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  points  up 
the  errors  of  our  past  ways  in  trading 
away  the  vitality  of  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  and  domestic  markets  to  foreign 
manufacturers  through  tariff  reductions. 
Under  existing  law  bifcycle  tires  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  5-cent-a-pound  manufac¬ 
turers’  excise  tax  and  bicycle  tubes  are 
subject  to  a  9-cent-a-pound  manufac¬ 
turers’  excise  tax.  While  this  tax  is 
applicable  to  tires  and  tubes  regardless 
of  their  country  of  manufacture,  they 
are  not  applicable  to  tires  and  tubes 
mounted  on  bicycles  when  the  bicycles 
are  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
tragic  plight  of  our  domestic  bicycle  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  been  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  our  unwise  trade  agreement  pro¬ 
gram.  Foreign  manufacturers  of  bi¬ 
cycles  have  taken  an  increasing  share  of 
our  domestic  market  with  the  result  that 
our  domestic  bicycle  industry  is  sorely 
pressed  for  its  survival. 

This  legislation  would  seek  to  amelio¬ 
rate.  that  problem  by  improving  in  a 
very  minor  way  the  competitive  position 
of  our  domestic  producers,  vis-a-vis,  their 
foreign  counterpart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  in  any  one’s  mind,  I  would  make 
it  very  clear  that  if  I  were  to  have  my 


way  as  to  the  proper  course  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  the  House  today 
would  be  given  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  providing  this  important  do¬ 
mestic  industry  adequate  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  excessive  imports  of 
foreign  produced  bicycles  manufactured 
by  workers  paid  substantially  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  scale  paid  to  our 
American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  . 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say,  first,  that  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill  will  not  be  earth- 
shaking.  I  rise,  however,  in  opposition 
to  it. 

I  would  not  be  fair  to  myself  and  to 
those  of  the  House  who  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  the  committee  discussion 
on  this  bill  if  I  did  not  outline  some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  bill  takes  the  wrong 
approach  to  solving  the  problem  in¬ 
volved. 

Let  me  make  a  few  facts  clear.  There 
is  today  no  excise  tax  on  bicycles  as 
such.  This  bill  does  one  thing.  It  re¬ 
lieves  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles 
from  the  excise  tax  which  they  now  must 
pay  on  the  tires  they  buy  and  put  on  the 
bicycles. 

This  bill  does  not  repeal  the  tax  on 
bicycle  tires.  It  simply  provides  an 
exemption  for  one  group  of  users,  namely 
the  producers  of  new  bicycles. 

This  is  a  tax  reduction  to  the  tune  of 
about  $500,000  a  year  for  this  group  of 
people. 

Of  course,  the  attempt  is  made,  and 
it  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  just  addressed  the  House, 
to  wrap  this  up  in  a  package  of  emo¬ 
tionalism.  He  suggests  that  we  have  to 
do  this  for  our  children.  Let  me  state 
again  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
bill  exempts  the  manufacturers  of 
bicycles  and  no  one  else.  A  child  buying 
a  tire  to  replace  a  tire  on  his  bicycle  is 
still  going  to  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

This  tax  on  the  manufacturer  amounts 
to  about  20  to  25  cents  per  bicycle.  If  the 
manufacturer  is  exempt  from  paying  this 
tax,  let  me  ask  you  this  question  honestly 
and  fairly:  Do  you  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  will  pass  this  saving  on  to  the 
person  that  buys  a  bicycle?  Of  course 
not.  The  industry,  I  should  say,  in  all 
fairness,  does  not  suggest  that  it  is  going 
to  pass  it  on.  It  complains — and  I  think 
properly  complains — of  the  profit  situa¬ 
tion  that  it  finds  itself  in  as  the  result  of 
foreign  competition.  But,  we  do  not  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  of  foreign  competition 
by  a  20  to  25  cent  tax  exemption  on  this 
item  that  the  manufacturer  pays. 

Now,  I  will  certainly  admit  that  there 
is  an  inequity  as  between  domestic  man- 
facturers  and  the  foreign  manufacturers 
exporting  to  this  country.  As  the  law 
stands  today,  a  tire  on  an  imported 
bicycle  does  not  have  an  excise  tax.  I 
suggested  in  committee,  and  I  offered  to 
introduce  a  bill,  in  fact,  to  impose  this 
excise  tax  on  tires  on  any  importer  bring¬ 
ing  foreign  made  bicycles  into  the  United 
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States.  That  would  equalize  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
argument  of  the  domestic  producers  that 
they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  they  have  this  20 
to  25  cent  additional  cost  that  the  for¬ 
eign-made  bicycle  does  not  have.  But,  I 
say  the  way  to  remedy  the  situation  is  to 
impose  it  on  the  foreign  producers  or 
importers. 

Let  me  suggest,  too,  that  in  addition  to 
attacking  the  problem  in  the  wrong  way, 
this  bill  produces  more  inequities  because 
you  still  have  this  same  problem  with 
respect  to  motorcycles  that  are  imported. 
They  do  not  pay  the  tax  on  the  tires  of  a 
motorcycle  that  is  imported,  whereas  the 
domestic  producer  of  a  motorcycle  does 
have  to  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  would  like  to  remind 

the  gentleman  that  on  July  27,  1955 - 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  re¬ 
moved  the  excise  tax  on  motorcycles. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  We  unanimously  re¬ 
moved  the  excise  tax  on  domestically 
produced  motorcycles. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  not 
on  the  tires  that  are  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  going  on  motorcycles.  They  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  bicycle,  exactly. 
A  bicycle  has  no  excise  tax  today. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Obviously  it  would  be 
impractical  to  remove  the  excise  tax  on 
motorcycle  tires,  for  they  may  be  used 
on  other  automotive  equipment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  My  point 
is,  that  the  excise  tax  should  apply  to 
the  tire  on  the  imported  motorcycle,  and 
that  is  not  the  case  today.  Also,  the 
same  situation  exists  as  far  as  imported 
motor  scooters  and  farm  tractors  are 
concerned,  because  the  tax  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  is  the  tax  on  the  tires,  and  it  is 
a  manufacturer’s  tax.  It  is  a  tax  that 
the  producer  or  the  buyer  of  a  tire  has 
to  pay.  The  man  that  makes  a  tractor 
goes  to  a  manufacturer  to  buy  the  tires 
and  he  pays  the  taxes  to  that  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  is  a  manufacturer’s  excise  tax 
on  tires.  You  are  exempting  one  group 
of  people,  the  producers  of  bicycles,  and 
you  say  to  everybody  else  that  buys  a 
bicycle  tire,  you  must  pay  the  tax  but  not 
the  manufacturer  of  bicycles.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  unfair  to  select  one  group 
of  our  people,  one  group  of  users,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  and  say,  “We  will 
give  you  a  tax  reduction  of  $500,000.  We 
will  exempt  you  from  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  but  everybody  else  will  have  to 
pay  it.” 

What  we  should  do,  in  all  fairness,  is 
to  take  care  of  the  inequity  that  exists 
today  between  the  domestic  producer 
and  the  foreign  producer,  by  imposing 
the  tax  on  the  foreign  producer. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keogh]  has  suggested  in  his  remarks 
that  the  Treasury  favors  his  approach. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  in  the  representations  made 
before  the  committee,  the  Treasury  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  to  this  bill;  so  let  us 


not  be  under  any  misapprehension  as 
far  as  that  aspect  of  the  matter  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  My  understanding  is. 
that  the  tire  now  is  the  only  component 
of  a  bicycle  subject  to  an  excise. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
that  is  true  as  far  as  the  motorcycle  is 
concerned,  too. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
But  I  would  also  like  to  clarify  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  comment  with  respect  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  What  I  meant  to 
imply  in  my  remarks  was  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  indicated  that  there 
were  far  more  serious  administrative 
problems  in  attempting  to  achieve  the 
equity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  suggests. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  us  from  imposing  an 
excise  tax  on  tires  imported  on  bicycles. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  at  all 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
The  gentleman  knows  better  than  that 
and  I  certainly  do  not  remember  the 
Treasury  raising  any  question  about  ad¬ 
ministration  problems.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  not  an  earth-shaking 
bill.  The  world  is  not  going  to  fall  in 
if  we  pass  it.  It  seems  to  me  as  we  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  that  at  least  these  facts 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  In  my  judgment  at  least, 
while  there  is  a  problem  here,  this  bill 
attacks  the  problem  in  absolutely  the 
wrong  way  and  creates  further  discrim¬ 
ination  and  inequity.  It  should  not  be 
passed.  Instead  of  reducing  our  reve¬ 
nue  by  $500,000  per  year  by  passing  this 
bill,  we  should  be  increasing  our  revenue 
by  imposing  the  tax  on  tires  imported 
on  foreign-produced  bicycles  and  other 
imported  vehicles. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire,  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Monagan]  . 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keogh]  and  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  made 
about  the  policy  of  exempting  from  ex¬ 
cise  tax  any  articles  such  as  bicycles, 
which  are  used  by  children,  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  one  and  this  is  a  policy 
that  should  be  continued. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  feel  that  the  basic  point  for  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  opportunity  to  equalize, 
through  this  legislation,  the  competitive 
situation  which  presently  exists  between 
the  domestically  produced  bicycles  and 
those  which  are  imported. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  I  believe  it  is 
not  customary  to  have  any  excise  tax 
upon  imports,  as  has  been  suggested.  I 
also  think  it  is  true  that  any  such  impost 
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on  imports  would  be  very,  very  difficult 
to  administer  as  compared  with  the 
legislation  that  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
and  before  the  House  today.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  realize  that  there  are  difficul¬ 
ties  in  this  industry  that  exist  in  the 
United  States,  difficulties  in  competition 
that  have  not  been  experienced  before 
in  the  history  of  these  industries.  New 
England  presently  has  enough  competi¬ 
tive  difficulties  apart  from  those  such  as 
we  are  discussing  which  can  be  pain¬ 
lessly  removed. 

The  health  of  these  companies  is  vital 
to  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come  which,  perhaps,  is  attacked  more 
from  this  sort  of  competition  than  is  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  I  believe 
I  state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  legislation  and  the  relief 
which  it  would  afford  might  very  well 
mean  the  difference  between  a  profitable 
operation  and  one  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  loss  to  the  companies  involved. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  take  that  revenue  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Why 
not  put  that  burden  on  the  foreign  im¬ 
porter? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  there  is  a 
difficulty,  as  I  said,  in  administration,  to 
begin  with,  in  that  these  imports  come 
from  many  different  countries.  Also, 
they  would  only  be  a  part  of  the  article 
that  is  imported. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman’s  ex¬ 
planation  there  is  not  a  valid  one  be¬ 
cause  that  is  being  done  on  a  lot  of 
other  articles  that  are  being  imported. 

I  can  see  no  justification  on  that  ground. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
raiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  also  believe  it  is 
not  customary  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
upon  the  products  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  benefit  under  this 
bill  would  go  to  the  American  producers. 
If  there  were  a  provision  in  there  that 
it  would  be  reflected  in  the  sales  price, 

I  could  go  along  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  believe  the  reduc¬ 
tion  would  be  reflected  in  the  price  even 
though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
relatively  small  reduction.  Nevertheless, 
the  competition  is  so  keen,  with  the  vast 
sales  to  the  big  department  stores  and 
other  outlets,  that  I  feel  quite  confident 
myself  it  would  be  reflected  in  the  price. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  want  to  in¬ 
ject  any  further  controversy  into  this 
matter,  which  is  already  controversial, 
but  it  is  time  we  looked  to  the  protection 
of  our  American  producers  because  of 
the  situation  that  exists  at  the  present 
time  with  an  excess  of  imports  of  $4 
billion  over  exports. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  generally  but  not  in  the  in¬ 
stant  case  for  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 


(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  every  Member  of  this  Chamber  to 
vote  for  H.R.  8318  to  right  a  wrong  that 
already  has  been  permitted  to  continue 
too  long. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  excise  tax  on 
bicycle  tires  and  tubes.  This  is  rank 
discrimination  against  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  tax  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  demonstrated  policy  of  Congress 
not  to  tax  articles  primarily  designed  for 
use  by  children.  Ninety-six  percent  of 
the  bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
for  use  by  persons  under  14  years  of  age 
with  the  8  to  9  years  predominant. 
Proof,  I  am  told  of  this  figure,  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  returned  guarantee  tags. 
Therefore  bicycles  are  predominantly 
children’s  goods  and  should  have  the 
same  tax  as  other  children’s  goods. 

Children  actually  buy  many  of  the 
bicycles  themselves  with  the  dimes, 
quarters,  and  dollars  they  save  from  such 
childhood  enterprises  as  delivering  news¬ 
papers,  running  errands,  and  so  forth. 
They  use  the  bicycles  in  their  work  and 
pay  for  them  with  their  earnings.  Surely 
our  Government  is  not  so  hard-pressed 
for  revenue  that  it  must  dip  into  our 
children’s  pockets  with  this  unjust,  dis¬ 
criminatory  tax  which  is  passed  on  to'the 
children. 

Making  the  tax  on  bicycle  tires  and 
tubes  double  discriminatory  against 
American  manufacturers  is  the  fact  that 
it  applies  to  tires  and  tubes  mounted  on 
new  bicycle  made  in  the  United  States 
but  not  to  tires  and  tubes  mounted  on 
bicycles  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  for  sale  in  the  United  States.  This 
unequal  tax  adds  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  struggling  American  bicycle 
industry  now  finds  itself.  Foreign  man¬ 
ufacturers  already  have  captured  28  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  bicycle  market  and 
the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  con¬ 
tinues  relentlessly  severe.  Now  along 
with  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia — Japan  has  entered  the  American 
market,  the  first  10,000  shipment  is  due 
soon. 

H.R.  8318  affords  Congress  one  way  to 
aid  our  home  industry — merely  by  doing 
what  we  clearly  ought  to  do  to  remedy 
a  gross  discrimination  against  our  home 
manufacturers.  To  bring  the  effects  di¬ 
rectly  apparent,  I  cite  this  example: 

In  my  district  is  the  oldest  bicycle  firm 
in  the  United  States,  a  founder  of  the 
industry.  They  employ  approximately 
600  people.  Their  yearly  production  is 
300,000  units  which  amounts  to  1,400 
bicycles  per  day  on  1  shift.  Yet,  more 
are  landed  in  American  ports,  on  one 
day,  than  this  firm  produces  in  a  week. 
This  labor  force,  mostly  highly  skilled, 
who  depend  "on  this  work,  contribute  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  small  community  in  which  it 
works.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  this  town,  one  which  has 
been  there  since  1877.  This  discrimina¬ 
tory  tax  could,  therefore,  force  this  re¬ 
putable  firm  to  reduce  its  operations  or 
to  close  its  doors.  The  economic  impli¬ 
cations  should  be  apparent  on  American 
skilled  labor.  Even  critics  of  the  bill 


admit  that  American  manufacturers 
should  not  have  to  pay  a  tax  which  their 
foreign-based  competitors  do  not  have  to 
pay. 

I  say  this  excise  tax  on  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  is  a  wrong  that  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  too  long.  We  are 
allowing  by  a  tax  of  our  own  imposition 
the  foreign  makers  to  eliminate  the 
bicycle  industry  in  the  United  States. 
From  only  15,000  foreign  imports  a  few 
years  ago,  the  figure  rose  in  1959  to 
1,100,000.  It  can  be  seen,  logically,  what 
effect  this  increase  will  have,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight.  It  is  a  wrong  because 
it  is  a  tax  on  children’s  products  and  it  is 
a  wrong  because  it  gives  foreign  com¬ 
petitors  an  unfair  price  advantage  over 
American  manufacturers.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  right  that  wrong  by  voting  to  pass 
H.R.  8318. 

In  answer  to  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  on  his  proposal  to 
pass  a  law  taxing  foreign  tires  and  tubes. 
He  knows  that  there  would  be  stiff  oppo¬ 
sition  by  the  State  Department,  and  that 
such  a  proposal  would  meet  with  stiff 
opposition. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Do  you  not  think  it  is 
about  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  asserted  its  own  rights  and  did  not 
let  the  Department  of  State  give  the 
orders  in  this  case? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  you  are  right, 
but  this  is  an  emergency  and  I  do  hope 
the  Congress  will  go  along  with  this 
proposal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

pvnirpfi 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  wholehearted  support  to  H.R. 
8318  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  voting  to  relieve  American  bicycle 
manufacturers  of  the  unfair  burden  of 
a  gross  tax  discrimination  which  makes 
more  difficult  their  fight  for  survival 
against  the  pressure  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition. 

Simple  justice  dictates  that  American 
manufacturers  should  not  have  to  pay 
an  excise  tax  on  bicycle  tires  and  tubes 
that  their  foreign  competitors  for  the 
American  market  do  not  pay.  The 
American  manufacturers  are  having  a 
hard  enough  struggle  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  discrimination  in  excise  taxes. 
American  manufacturers  have  been 
forced  to  yield  28  percent  of  their  home 
market  to  foreign  imports  and  this  al¬ 
ready  is  an  extreme  hardship.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  bear  a  still  heav¬ 
ier  burden  resulting  from  this  discrim¬ 
inatory  tax. 

Relieving  them  of  this  unjust  tax  may 
help 'them  keep  their  factories  operat¬ 
ing  and  to  continue  the  jobs  of  the 
thousands  of  American  workers  in  the 
bicycle  industry.  Passage  of  this  bill  is 
important  to  American  consumers, 
American  labor  and  American  bicycle 
manufacturers. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  vote  to  pass  H.R. 
8318. 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  speak  out  in  support 
of  H.R.  8318,  introduced  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  J.  Keogh.  This  bill  eliminates 
a  tax  discrimination  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bicycle  industry  that  gives  foreign 
manufacturers  an  unfair  price  advan¬ 
tage  in  competition  for  the  American 
market.  Excise  taxes  on  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes,  under  present  law,  apply  to 
tires  and  tubes  mounted  on  new  bicycles 
by  American  manufacturers,  but  they  do 
not  apply  to  tires  and  tubes  mounted  on 
new  bicycles  manufactured  outside  the 
United  States  for  sale  here.  American 
manufacturers  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  5 
cents  a  pound  on  tires  and  9  cents  a 
pound  on  inner  tubes.  This  amounts  to 
about  25  cents  tax  per  bicycle  for  two 
tires  and  two  tubes — a  tax  that  foreign 
manufacturers  do  not  have  to  pay. 

While  this  appears  to  be  an  incidental 
amount  when  looked  at  in  terms  of  only 
one  bicycle,  it  represents  a  large  share 
of  the  profit  on  a  bicycle.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  this  tax  could  enable  the  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  to  perhaps  reduce 
his  selling  price. 

Mr.  Keogh’s  bill,  as  amended,  exempts 
from  the  tire  and  tube  taxes,  those  tires 
and  tubes  sold  for  use,  or  used,  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  bicycles.  This  is 
accomplished  through  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provisions. 

As  bicycles  in  the  United  States  are 
primarily  designed  for  use  by  children — 
figures  showing  that  90  percent  of  all 
bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
for  use  by  children  5  to  12 — the  present 
excise  tax  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
demonstrated  intent  of  Congress.  In 
the  past,  Congress  has  indicated  it  did 
not  desire  to  subject  to  excise  taxes  ar¬ 
ticles  designed  for  children.  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951,  Congress  removed 
the  tax  on  solid  rubber  tires  of  small 
sizes  and  tires  with  internal  wire  fasten¬ 
ers  which  are  used  for  such  items  as 
children’s  tricycles,  scooters,  coaster 
wagons,  and  so  forth.  In  this  same  act, 
the  manuf acturers’  tax  on  sporting  goods 
was  made  inapplicable  to  various  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  size  and  kind  predominantly 
used  by  children. 

The  estimated  loss  in  revenue  will  be 
$500,000  annually.  However,  it  will  be 
offset  by  the  fact  the  bill  will  strengthen 
the  now-endangered  American  bicycle 
manufacturing  companies,  helping  to 
keep  their  factories  operating  and  pay¬ 
ing  taxes.  It  will  also  safeguard  the 
jobs  of  American  workmen  employed  in 
this  industry. 

With  an  opportunity  to  assist  the 
workingmen  of  our  country,  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  price  reduction  in  a  manufactured 
item  in  these  days  of  spiraling  inflation, 
I  believe  that  this  bill  should  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  passed  by  this  Congress.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
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rection  to  help  stabilize  American 
industry. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  may  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8318, 
which  seeks  to  exempt  bicycle  manufac¬ 
turers  from  the  payment  of  excise  taxes 
on  bicycle  tires. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  when  taxes  can 
be  reduced  they  should  be  cut  for  the 
consumer  rather  than  for  special  indus¬ 
tries.  Our  legislative  experience  should 
be  convincing  that  these  tax  cuts  never 
reach  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  form 
of  lower  prices.  The  cut  in  the  excise 
tax  on  rail  and  truck  freight  and  trans¬ 
missions  through  pipelines  was  not  re¬ 
flected  in  a  single  freight  rate  cut.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  theater  admis¬ 
sions  was  immediately  absorbed  by 
theater  managements,  and  no  price  re¬ 
ductions  resulted. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  special  concession  to  one  industry 
will  simply  add  $500,000  or  more  to  its 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
argue  for  the  help  it  will  provide  for  the 
American  domestic  bicycle  producing  in¬ 
dustry.  What  parts  of  a  so-called 
American  bicycle  are  made  here?  The 
average  so-called  American  bicycle  has 
chain  drives  which  are  made  in  Japan, 
the  brake  housing  and  brakes  are  made 
in  West  Germany,  the  shift  mechanism 
is  made  either  in  England  or  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  spokes  are  made  in  Sweden  or 
Belgium,  while  many  tires  are  made  in 
Holland.  There  are  grave  doubts  that 
the  “Made  in  America”  decals  which  are 
used  on  the  bicycle  are  printed  here. 

However ,  tax  reductions  are  long  over¬ 
due  for  every  taxpayer.  Until  Federal 
financial  problems  are  resolved,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sanction  any  loss  of  vitally 
needed  Federal  tax  revenues.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  whittling  away  of  our 
tax  structure  to  provide  relief  for  the 
advantage  of  special  groups  or  industries 
does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  side  of 
fiscal  prudence. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton], 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  join  my  distinguished  freind  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  and  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  [Mr.  Pirnie]  who  has  just  spoken, 
m  urging  the  adoption  of  H.R.  8318. 

Recently,  about  a  month  ago,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  Members  of 
the  House,  a  session  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Problems  Committee  of  the  other 
body  was  held  in  my  district  and  home 
city  of  Schenectady.  The  committee  ex¬ 
plored  some  of  the  economic  problems 
being  faced  by  the  people  of  that  area. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  they 
learned,  is  the  problem  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  that  is  taking  business  away 


from  our  industries,  not  only  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  but  in  the  districts  adjoining  mine. 
So  I  hasten  to  join  with  those  who  have 
preceded  me  who  likewise  are  faced  with 
this  problem  of  foreign  competition  and 
together  with  them  earnestly  request  re¬ 
lief  to  meet  our  unemployment  problem. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  [Mr.  Mason],  said,  that  it  would 
be  better  if  we  could  handle  this  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  tariff  on  bicycles,  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  well  knows  that  this  kind 
of  legislation  has  very  little  opportunity 
of  passage  in  this  body  or  of  signature  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  So 
this  bill  is  directed  to  the  same  objective; 
it  gets  at  that  objective  by  another 
means,  the  only  really  practicable  means 
available  to  us.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  its  adoption  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  unemployment  problem  that  is  be¬ 
ing  faced  by  the  people  of  upstate  New 
York. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup¬ 
port  this  bill,  which  as  you  have  already 
heard  exempts  from  the  tire  and  inner 
tube  taxes  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  sold 
for  use,  or  used,  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  bicycles. 

This  bill  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  law  imposes  a  man¬ 
ufacturers’  excise  tax  on  bicycle  tires  of 
5  cents  a  pound,  and  manufacturers’  ex¬ 
cise  tax  of  9  cents  a  pound  on  inner  tubes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  situa¬ 
tion  has  come  about  whereby  bicycle 
tires  and  tubes  are  mounted  on  bicycles 
outside  of  the  United  States  where  the 
bicycles  are  then  sold  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  sale  of  these  tires  and 
tubes  there  is  no  U.S.  excise  tax,  which 
enures  no  doubt  to  the  benefit  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  and  discriminates 
against  our  American  producers  of  bi¬ 
cycles  who  have  had  keen  competition 
from  outside  continental  United  States 
by  other  manufacturers. 

At  the  present  tune,  the  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States  have  been 
hit  so  hard  due  to  reciprocal  trade  legis¬ 
lation  that  for  the  most  part  many  of 
them  of  long  standing  have  gone  out  of 
business. 

Although  this  bill  will  mean  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  United  States,  I  know 
that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  those  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  continue  to  manufacture  our 
American  bicycles. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
passed  by  a  substantial  vote. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keogh]  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
presenting  before  this  body,  H.R.  8318, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  exemption 
of  the  excise  tax  upon  bicycle  tires  and 
tubes — a  classification  now  enjoyed  by 
tires  and  tubes  of  foreign  make. 

It  is  important  that  the  manufacturers 
of  bicycles  in  America  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  with  those  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  industry  here 
is  very  sick — fading  gradually  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  because  of  the  lower  prices  of  for¬ 
eign  makes  manufactured  under  low 
wage  scales  of  employment  and  free  of 
tariff  charges  and  high  corporation 
taxes. 
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One  of  the  most  important  manufac¬ 
turers  of  an  outstanding  product,  for 
many  years,  is  the  Schwinn  Bicycle  Corp 
in  my  district. 

By  a  series  of  layoffs  and  retrenching 
of  expenses  and  costs,  they  have  re¬ 
mained  in  business.  I  am  happy  to  vote 
for  H.R.  8318  to,  in  a  small  way,  relieve 
their  excessive  financial  burdens  in  a 
field  of  strong  competition  by  foreign 
manufacturers  who,  as  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  by  use  of  American  dollars  destroy 
the  American  economy  of  our  home  in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
no  further  requests  for  time;  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  therefore 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
the  bill  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex¬ 
empt  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  used  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  new  bi¬ 
cycles  from  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  tires  and  tubes.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARKING  OF  NEW  PACKAGES  FOR 
IMPORTED  ARTICLES 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5054)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im¬ 
ported  articles  and  containers,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “subsection  (b)” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “subsection 
(b)  or  (c).” 

(b)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  and 
(f),  respectively,  and  by  inserting' after  sub¬ 
section  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  When  any  imported  article  the  con¬ 
tainer  of  which  is  required  to  be  marked 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  is 
removed  from  such  container  by  the  im¬ 
porter,  or  by  a  jobber,  distributor,  dealer, 
retailer,  or  other  person,  repackaged,  and 
offered  for  sale  in  the  new  package,  such 
new  package  shall  be  marked  in  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  United  tSates  the  English  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  such  article.  Any  article 
offered  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.  When  any  article  passes  cut 
of  the  custody  and  control  of  the  importer, 
he  shall  be  absolved  from  all  responsibility 
with  respect  to  subsequent  repackaging  un¬ 
less  performed  by  or  for  his  account.” 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  304  is  amended  by  striking  out  “sub¬ 
section  (c)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“subsection  (d).” 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
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respect  to  articles  entered  for  consumption 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump¬ 
tion  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill,  H.R.  5054,  was  favorably  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows. 
The  bill  would  amend  section  304  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  This  present  law  con¬ 
tains  provisions  requiring  that  imported 
articles  be  marked  in  such  way  as  to 
indicate  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  United  States  the  English  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  article. 

There  are  under  existing  law  a  number 
of  exceptions  to  this  requirement  relat¬ 
ing  to  articles  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  themselves  be  marked. 
Section  304(b)  provides  that  such  ar¬ 
ticles  that  cannot  themselves  be  marked 
shall  have  the  container  in  which  they 
are  packaged  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  articles. 

H.R.  5054  would  add  a  new  provision 
to  section  304  in  effect  stating  that  if  an 
imported  article  whose  container  must 
be  marked  under  provisions  of  existing 
law  is  removed  from  that  container  and 
repackaged  then  such  new  container 
must  also  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin. 

This  requirement  for  marking  on  re¬ 
packaging  is  made  applicable  to  the  im¬ 
porter,  jobber,  distributor,  dealer,  re¬ 
tailer,  or  other  person  who  does  the  re¬ 
packaging. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  mark  as  required  under  the 
bill  will  make  the  article  subject  to  seiz¬ 
ure  and  forfeiture  under  the  customs 
laws.  Since  existing  law  is  designed  to 
apply  to  the  marking  of  new  containers 
when  articles  are  repackaged  by  an  im¬ 
porter,  the  committee  has  adopted  lan¬ 
guage  to  limit  the  importer’s  liability 
under  H.R.  5054  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
applicable  to  an  importer  only  if  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  article  passing  out  of  his 
custody  and  control  the  article  is  re¬ 
packaged  by  or  for  the  importer’s  ac¬ 
count.  , 

This  bill  would  also  eliminate  the' 
growing  practice  of  commingling  im¬ 
ported  articles  with  like  domestic  articles 
and  marking  the  new  packages  “Made  in 
U.S.A.”  even  though  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  new  package  were  actually  made 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  in  some 
cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  imports 
originating  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  5054  would  not  apply  to  any  prod¬ 
uct  whose  container  is  not  required  to 
be  marked  under  the  provisions  of  exist¬ 


ing  law,  that  is  to  say,  section  304(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
Section  304(b)  itself  exempts  from 
marking  requirements,  where  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  by  regulations  acted,  certain 
types  of  articles  such  as  articles  that 
are  “to  be  processed  in  the  United  States 
by  the  importer  or  for  his  account 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  origin  of  such  article,’’  and 
so  forth,  or  articles  such  that  “the  ulti¬ 
mate  purchaser,  by  reason  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  such  article  or  by  reason  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  importation,  must 
necessarily  know  the  country  of  origin 
of  such  article  even  though  it  is  not 
marked  to  indicate  its  origin.”  Thus, 
these  exceptions  would  apply  equally  to 
the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  this  legislation  so 
written  that  it  will  require  the  marking 
to  indicate  the  origin  of  production  of 
the  article? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  legislation 
provide  that  the  imported  article  must 
reach  the  ultimate  purchaser  under  a 
label  denoting  the  country  of  origin? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  It  does  not.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  new  package  must  bear 
the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  the 
English  name  of  the  country  of  origin. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  of  repackaging. 
The  question  was  brought  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint.  It  would  be  entirely 
uneconomical  for  a  company  or  importer 
or  dealer  to  continue  to  repackage  these 
articles.  About  one  repackaging  is  all 
they  can  afford. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  every  imported  article  from 
a  foreign  country  ought  to  in  some  way 
tell  the  ultimate  consumer  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  that  article  originated? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  certainly  think 
this  bill  will  accomplish  that  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mi’. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  provide  a  realistic  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  marking  provisions  affect¬ 
ing  customs  practices  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
amended.  The  legislation  before  the 
House  today  would  provide  that  an  im¬ 
ported  article  required  to  be  shipped  in 
a  container  marked  with  the  country 
of  origin,  if  it  is  removed  from  that  con¬ 
tainer,  repackaged  and  offered  for  sale 
in  a  new  package,  the  new  package  shall 
be  marked  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
requirements  pertaining  to  the  original 
package.  It  tightens  up  the  marking 
provisions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  unanimous  in  favor¬ 
ably  reporting  this  legislation  to  the 
House. 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  SantangeloL 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  but  I  am  op¬ 
posing  several  features  of  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  the  committee  did 
not  explore  the  effect  upon  two  or  three 
industries  which  would  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  economically. 

Let  us  take  the  olive  oil  industry,  for 
instance.  Importers  are  buying  oil  from 
various  countries  throughout  the  world 
in  drums.  They  package  it.  They  do 
not  know  when  they  are  going  to  get  the 
oil  or  from  where.  The  drums  all  come 
at  one  time,  perhaps  in  the  same  ship,  in 
the  same  cargo.  They  have  orders  foi¬ 
l-gallon  or  5-gallon  containers  and  they 
have  to  be  ready  to  package  this  oil. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  they  do 
not  know  what  they  can  do.  The  excep¬ 
tions  provided  in  this  bill  do  not  exclude 
them  and  the  authorization  given  the 
Treasury  Department  to  exempt  does  not 
cover  that  industry  because  they  cannot 
comply  with  the  conditions  set  forth. 

This  would  be  a  harsh  and  destruc¬ 
tive  rule  with  respect  to  that  particular 
industry.  They  cannot,  because  of  the 
lack  of  production  in  any  one  particular 
country,  determine  in  advance  when 
they  will  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
pure  olive  oil  in  order  to  have  the  cans 
prepared  for  the  packaging  when  they 
come  into  the  United  States.  It  would 
create  a  problem  of  labor.  It  would  en¬ 
tail  increased  costs.  It  would  raise  the 
cost  to  the  consumer,  and  it  would  also 
create  some  economic  disadvantages  to 
the  importers.  Because  they  sell  olive 
oil  under  brand  names  the  people  in  the 
country  recognize  that  they  are  foreign 
products;  they  do  not  consider  them  to 
be  American  products.  Nobody  would  be 
fooled,  and  this  requirement  would  be  a 
detriment  to  this  particular  industry, 
which  has  complained  to  me.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  discuss  this  subject  in 
their  hearings. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  simply  means  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  quart  of  lubricating 
oil  used  in  automobiles  and  for  other 
purposes  would  not  know,  since  these 
big  American  oil  companies  that  are  op¬ 
erating  in  this  country  are  also  operat¬ 
ing  in  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and 
Iran,  unless  some  kind  of  legislation  like 
this  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  is  approved. 
They  would  immediately  bring  in  those 
foreign  oils,  and  in  the  process  of  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  for  market,  they  would 
mix  the  Venezuelan  and  Saudi  Arabian 
and  Iranian  oil  with  our  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  Under  this  bill  they  would  have  to 
be  marked  if  they  had  any  part  of  then- 
contents  coming  from  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  each  and  every  can, 
whether  it  is  a  quart  or  gallon,  would 
have  to  be  marked  and  the  source  of  the 
lubricating  oil  identified.  But,  I  had  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  domestic  oil 
consumption.  I  was  not  pleading  for 
the  lubricating  oil  industry.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  with  respect 
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to  lubricating  oils,  but  I  did  receive  com¬ 
plaints  from  importers  of  various  olive 
oil  companies  who  said  that  it  would 
create  an  economic  hardship  upon  them 
and  cause  the  price  of  foreign  olive  oils, 
to  rise.  And,  I  am  talking  about  the  oil 
which  they  use  for  cooking  or  any  other 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  oil  imports  are  taking 
271/2  million  tons  of  our  domestic  soft 
coal  market.  You  cannot  expect  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to  agree 
with  the  oil  interests  because  they  do 
not  need  any  particular  protection. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  but  I 
am  not  pleading  for  the  cause  of  the 
lubricating  oil  people.  I  am  specifically 
referring  to  that  segment  of  our  indus¬ 
try  that  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  bill  before  the  committee. 
The  committee,  I  understand,  did  not 
discuss  during  their  hearings  and  they 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  upon  them 
is.  So  therefore  I  say,  from  what  I  un¬ 
derstand,  that  the  olive  oil  industry 
would  be  placed  at  a  considerable  eco¬ 
nomic  disadvantage. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  This  is  one  instance  in 
which  I  will  have  to  vote  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  that 
is  very  unusual. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  we  do  know  what  the  effect 
is.  It  is  my  understanding  that  anyone 
who  resells  and  repackages  oil  coming 
from  any  other  country,  where  the  oil 
is  contained  in  marked  drums,  then  the 
new  drum  in  which  the  oil  is  repackaged 
and  resold  in  this  country  is  also  re¬ 
quired  to  be  marked.  This  bill  simply 
states  that  the  new  package  will  have 
to  be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin, 
and  that  is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Did  your  com¬ 
mittee  explore  the  effects  upon  the  olive 
oil  industry?  I  am  not  talking  about 
lubricating  oil. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  The  committee  dis¬ 
cussed  it  and  had  representatives  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Customs  people 
there,  and  discussed  generally  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  bill.  But,  we  did  not  go 
down  the  list  of  every  article  that  comes 
into  the  United  States  as  to  what  effect 
it  would  have.  We  would  still  be  there 
if  we  did  that. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Did  the  olive  oil 
industry  come  before  your  committee 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
position  to  your  committee? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  No;  it  did  not  per¬ 
sonally  appear  since  no  public  hearings 
were  held.  However,  the  committee  did 
receive  communications  which  were  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re¬ 
quire  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Budge]  . 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In¬ 
deed  gratified  at  the  attention  which  is 
being  paid  here  this  morning  to  the  pro¬ 


tection  of  our  American  producer  from 
false  labeling.  A  few  years  back  there 
was  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which 
was  facetiously  referred  to  in  some 
quarters  as  the  un-American  trout  bill, 
and  which  most  Members  will  recall,  i 
introduced  that  bill  and  it  passed  the 
Congress.  Unfortunately  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  I  still  think  it  was 
very  good  legislation  for  that  particular 
industry.  It  sought  to  do  just  exactly 
what  is  sought  here  at  the  present  time 
for  all  types  of  industry,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  and  the  membership  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  should  be  enacted  and  I  hope  it  be¬ 
comes  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand], 
Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  with  regard  to  an  apparent 
large  number  of  articles  that  come  in 
without  labeling.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  law,  as  I  understand,  that  all  shall 
be  labeled. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  That  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Tariff  Act,  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  are  listed  in  the  present 
Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  With  regard  to  the 
imports  of  cast  iron  pipe  which  could 
be  labeled  but  are  not,  could  this  be 
made  applicable  there? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  according  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  if  it  is 
practicable  and  must  be  labeled  under 
existing  law  it  would  have  to  be  labeled 
now.  This  law  does  not  take  care  of 
anything  like  that?  This  only  calls  for 
the  repackaging  of  articles  and  does  not 
refer  to  unpackaged  articles  which  are 
presently  allowed  to  enter  from  other 
coun  tries. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Can  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  suggest  which  of 
these  categories  listed,  cast  iron  pipe 
would  come  in  under  this  provision’  I 
looked  them  over  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  would  apply. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  would  have  to  refer 
to  the  existing  law  for  that  information. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  committee  for  bringing  out  this  leg¬ 
islation.  It  has  considerable  merit.  I 
hope  that  the  principle  of  labeling  can 
be  extended  to  all  goods  manufactured 
here  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  label¬ 
ing  the  country  of  origin,  I  think  the 
manufacturer’s  name  ought  to  appear  on 
any  product  that  is  large  enough  and 
suitable  to  carry  the  name  so  that  a 
manufacturer’s  warranty  might  have 
some  chance  of  enforcement  in  our 
courts. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5054,  with 
amendments? 
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Question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  AMORPHOUS  GRAPHITE 
Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R .1217)  to  suspend  for  2  years  the 
unport  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  amor¬ 
phous  graphite  or  amorphous  plumbago 
crude  or  refined,  valued  at  $50  per  ton  or 
less,  provided  for  in  paragraph  213  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  if  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption,  during  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec¬ 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  1217,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Alvin  M.  Bentley,  was  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  amendments. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  duty  on  amorphous  graphite 
valued  at  $50  per  ton  or  less.  Amor¬ 
phous  graphite  is  dutiable  under  the 
Tariff  Act  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  ad 
valorem  at  present.  The  United  States 
has  been  heavily  dependent  on  imports 
of  amorphous  graphite  for  a  variety  of 
uses.  Natural  graphite  is  among  the 
materials  listed  as  strategic  and  critical 
for  stockpiling  purposes. 

In  order  to  minimize  any  possible  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  domestic  production,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  suspension  of  duty  shall 
apply  only  to  imports  valued  at  $50  per 
ton  or  less,  and  it  is  also  provided  that 
the  suspension  of  the  duty  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  amorphous 
graphite?  Will  the  gentleman  state 
briefly  what  this  product  is? 

Mr.  FORAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
follow  the  report  closely,  he  will  find 
there  is  an  explanation  of  it  in  there, 
as  follows :  ' 

Natural  graphite  (plumbago)  Is  a  soft, 
black  mineral  occurring  in  disseminated 
flakes  or  in  ecaly,  granular,  compact,  or 
earthy  masses.  The  term  "crystalline  graph¬ 
ite"  or  "flake  graphite”  refers  to  varieties 
that  occur  in  crystals  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  type  cov¬ 
ered  by  your  committee’s  bill  is  a  very  fine 
granular  variety  which  is  actually  crypto¬ 
crystalline  or  featuring  particles  so  fine  that 
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they  are  not  recognizable  individually  except 
under  a  high-power  microscope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  the  gentleman  can 
understand  why  I  did  not  understand 
what  amorphous  graphite  might  be. 

Mr.  FORAND.  I  can  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  also  have  to  read  this  for  a 
full  description. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  what  way  would  the 
imports  of  amorphous  graphite  contrib¬ 
ute  to  national  defense  in  the  way  of 
being  a  critical  article?  If  it  is,  why  is 
there  any  duty  on  it  at  all?  In  most 
cases  they  suspend  the  duty  on  such 
articles,  such  as  bauxite,  manganese,  and 
other  articles  like  that. 

Mr.  FORAND.  The  information  given 
to  the  committee  is  that  this  type  of 
graphite  is  a  mineral  which  has  a  wide 
variety  of  uses.  For  example,  it  is  used 
for  foundry  facings  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carbon  brushes,  dry  cell  bat¬ 
teries,  pencils  and  paints,  lubricants,  and 
brush  stock  for  electric  motors.  All  or 
most  of  these  items,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  would  have  a  bearing  on  defense. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  To  what  extent  is  the 
article  produced  in  this  country?  What 
percent  of  the  graphite  we  use  is  nat¬ 
ural? 

Mr.  FORAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  1  percent  of  the  natural  amor¬ 
phous  graphite  is  produced  here.  There 
is  some  artificial  amorphous  graphite 
produced  here  that  is  used  for  some  of 
these  purposes,  but  the  natural  is  only 
about  1  percent.  We  were  advised  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  materials  themselves  consume 
practically  the  entire  output  at  present, 
and  very  little  enters  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  in  unfabricated  form. 

(Mr.  MASON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  before  the  House  would 
provide  for  the  suspension  for  a  period  of 
2  years  of  the  import  duty  imposed  on 
certain  amorphous  graphite  which  is 
valued  at  $50  per  ton  or  less. 

During  the  85th  Congress  legislation 
having  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  was 
approved  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  present  bill,  H.R.  1217,  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

This  mineral  commodity  has  a  wide 
variety  of  uses,  many  of  them  involving 
defense  related  endeavors.  Examples  of 
such  uses  include  the  utilization  for 
foundry  facings  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  lubricants,  brush  stock  for  electric 
motors,  dry  cell  batteries,  paints,  and 
carbon  brushes. 

Our  domestic  production  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  fill  our  domestic  consumption 
needs  and  the  United  States  has  for  a 
considerable  period  been  dependent  on 
imports  for  nearly  all  of  its  requirements 
for  natural  amorphous  graphite.  The 
principal  supplying  countries  are  Can¬ 
ada,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  and  Norway. 


During  the  consideration  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  the  committee  received  favorable 
reports  from  the  executive  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Treasury,  State,  Defense, 
Labor,  and  Interior,  and  in  addition  re¬ 
ceived  an  informative  report  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

This  legislation  was  sponsored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley],  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  ‘bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  regret  to  oppose 
this  bill  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley]. 

We,  of  course,  are  very  close  personal 
friends.  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  re¬ 
gard.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have 
to  take  this  position,  but  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  very  dangerous  bill.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  apparently,  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  domestic  amorphous  graphite 
industry,  which  is  largely  centered  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  fact,  I  think  the 
State  of  Texas  is  the  only  State  that 
produces  any  domestic  amorphous 
graphite  at  all,  as  I  say,  the  committee 
put  in  a  provision  that  the  tax  of  2V2 
cents  per  pound  would  not  apply  to 
shipments  valued  at  $50  or  less  a  ton. 
Actually,  the  Texas -produced  amor¬ 
phous-type  graphite  is  a  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  type  of  graphite  and  would  be 
covered  by  that  provision.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  thing  is  that  in  times  of 
extreme  national  emergency,  the 
graphite  that  is  produced  in  my  State 
and  in  some  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  which  is  known  as  flake-type 
graphite  is  very  important  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  crucibles  and  in  various 
types  of  cores  in  the  foundry  industry 
and  would  not  be  protected  under  this 
bill.  At  the  present  time  about  30  per¬ 
cent,  or  at  least  the  last  that  graphite 
was  produced  in  my  State,  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  our  production  competed  with 
the  Mexican  or  amorphous -type  graph¬ 
ite.  Certainly,  a  consumer,  or  a  foundry 
manufacturer,  would  not  pay  more  than 
the  cost  of  Mexican-type  graphite.  He 
would  not  pay  the  more  expensive  price 
for  domestic  flake  graphite  and  he  would 
not  buy  the  more  expensive-type  graph¬ 
ite  if  he  could  achieve  the  same  purpose 
with  the  Mexican  graphite.  We  found 
out  in  World  War  I  and  also  in  World 
War  II  that  this  is  a  strategic  defense 
mineral, 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  a 
report  dated  December  1948,  by  Mr. 
Krug  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  was  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines — James  Boyd,  Director. 

I  would  like  to  read  very  briefly  from 
this  report  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
production  of  graphite: 

During  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  Alabama  was 
first  in  production  of  flake  graphite  in  the 
United  States.  Again  in  1943,  Alabama 
ranked  first  in  graphite  production,  3  mills 
turning  out  8,100,000  pounds  of  finished 
graphite,  more  than  was  produced  by  26 
operating  plants  in  the  previous  banner 
year  of  1918. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  read  to 
you  from  page  3  of  this  report: 

Flake  graphite  is  the  most  important  in¬ 
gredient  contained  in  graphite  crucibles  used 
in  melting  crucible  steel  and  special  alloys 
essential  for  war  purposes. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  the  Army  and 
Navy  placed  flake  graphite  on  the  list  of 
critical  war  materials.  During  World 
War  I  when  the  supply  of  Ceylon  graph¬ 
ite,  then  in  demand  was  cut  off,  large 
quantities  of  flake  graphite  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Alabama,  and  about  40  mills 
were  built.  At  the  begining  of  World 
War  II,  the  Madagascar  supply  was  cut 
off  and  consumers  were  again  compelled 
to  look  to  domestic  sources  for  their 
supplies. 

They  found  only  one  small  mill  in  op¬ 
eration,  that  of  the  Ceylon  Graphite  Co., 
in  Coosa  County,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  tremendous  sub¬ 
marine  fleet  that  Russia  is  supposed  to 
have,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  wise  to 
completely  put  out  of  operation  what  is 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances  a 
marginal  industry.  I  think  you  have  to 
give  these  people  some  protection  other¬ 
wise  your  mills  are  going  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  If  the  supply,  is  cut  off  by  sub¬ 
marine  activity,  then  our  defense  effort 
is  going  to  fall  far  short  of  what  we  want 
it  to  be.  How  in  the  world  can  we  ask 
these  people  to  compete  with  the  Mexi¬ 
can  graphite  industry  which  pays  for  a 
day’s  work  the  small  sum  of  about  $2 
or  $3  when  we  pay  our  miners  that 
amount  of  money  and  even  more  for  a 
single  hour.  So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  a  very  unwise  bill  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in 
opposing  this  legislation  to  remove  the 
tariff  duty  on  amorphous  graphite.  It 
seems  quite  clear  to  me  we  would  by  this 
one  step  take  action  to  repeal  duties 
which  protect  a  young  growing  American 
industry,  an  industry  vital  in  time  of 
national  emergency;  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose?  For  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 
tax  benefit  to  competitors  overseas  who 
sell  in  the  American  market. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  graphite  industry  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  American  productive  might  during 
World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War  II. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  this  is 
a  marginal  industry,  an  industry  which 
requires  this  protection  of  the  tariff 
against  foreign  competition. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  vote  down  this 
bill  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It 
seems  to  me  this  matter  is  far  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  debated  under  suspension 
where  debate  is  limited,  when  we  do  not 
have  a  complete  and  ample  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  issues. 

I  urge  that  the  House  vote  down  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  amorphous 
graphite. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  also 
to  say  that  the  difference  between  the 
graphite  that  is  being  made  duty-free 
and  the  graphite  that  would  still  have 
a  small  import  duty  on  it  is  in  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  grind.  If  our  Texas  graphite 
deposits  could  be  ground  economically 
down  to  a  micron  size  it  would  compete 
very  well  with  any  graphite  coming  from 
anywhere  except  Ceylon. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
graphite  we  make  duty  free  and  our  own 
is  in  ability  to  grind  it  down  to  a  micron 
size,  say  through  a  3200  screen. 

If  we  keep  taking  off  all  protection, 
even  this  little  protection  on  this  ad¬ 
mittedly  marginal  industry,  there  will 
be  absolutely  no  graphite  mined  in  this 
country  5  years  from  now.  Our  Amer¬ 
ican  graphite  industry  has  grown  during 
the  last  10  years,  but  remove  this  pro¬ 
tection  and  it  will  be  nonexistent.  You 
cannot  remove  this  tariff  at  this  time 
without  further  hurting  a  marginal  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  not  pose  as  any  authority  on  graphite, 
but  I  had  a  little  experience  back  in  war 
days  with  the  very  thing  we  are  about 
to  do  which  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  those  days.  I  served  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
At  that  time  we  took  an  awful  lot  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  build  up  the  American  graphite  in¬ 
dustry  in  time  of  war  to  help  take  care 
of  defense  problems,  and  now  we  are 
talking  about  tearing  that  industry 
down. 

It  seems  to  me  completely  foolish,  even 
though  the  American  graphite  industry 
is  a  very  small  one,  to  hamstring  it  by 
removing  what  little  protection  it  has 
had.  I  think  my  memory  is  coirect  when 
I  say  this  very  protection  was  put  on  in 
1930. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
cripple  this  industry  which  is  now  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  along,  for  should  an  emer¬ 
gency  arise  again  we  would  have  to  go 
over  the  same  story  of  redeveloping  this 
industry  which  we  strangle  to  death  if 
we  remove  this  protection. 

I  think  this  bill  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORAND.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  administration  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  hold 
here  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  clearly  stating  the  Department 
is  on  record  in  favor  of  it.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  also  favors  it.  We  also 
have  in  the  committee  files  favorable 
reports  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  also  an  information  report 
from  the  Tariff  Commission. 


So  it  looks  like  the  administration  has 
gone  into  this  pretty  deeply  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  Defense  Department,  real¬ 
izing  its  responsibility,  comes  to  the 
committee  and  favors  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  point  relative 
to  defense  considerations  is  borne  out 
by  the  data  we  have. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  viewpoint,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him. 

I  certainly  believe  we  ought  to  take 
a  better  look  at  this  type  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  very  small  protection  that  we 
have  and  I  think  the  industry  is  a  vital 
defense-type  industry  and  should  be 
protected. 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
tMr.  Bentley]. 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  a  few  facts  on  behalf  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  1217,  which  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  amorphous  graphite 
with  a  value  of  $50  per  ton  or  less.  This 
bill  is  before  you  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  today. 

Amorphous  graphite  is  a  mineral  which 
has  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  For  example, 
it  is  used  for  foundry  facings  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  brushes,  dry-cell 
batteries,  pencils  and  paints,  lubricants, 
and  brush  stock  for  electric  motors. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  imports  for  nearly  all  its  re¬ 
quirements  of  natural  amorphous  graph¬ 
ite.  In  recent  years  over  95  percent  of 
the  amorphous  graphite  imported  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  origi¬ 
nated  in  Canada,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  and 
Norway.  In  fact  80  percent  of  the  im¬ 
ports  came  from  Mexico.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  major  part  of  the 
Mexican  deposits  of  amorphous  graphite 
is  owned  and  operated  by  U.S.  concerns. 
Natural  graphite  is  among  materials 
listed  as  strategic  and  critical  for  stock¬ 
piling  purposes  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
received  favorable  reports  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  from  the  Departments  of  Com¬ 
merce,  State,  Labor,  and  Defense,  as  well 
as  informative  reports  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  I  can 
see  no  sound  reason  to  continue  amor¬ 
phous  graphite  on  the  duty  list  and  urge 
that  this  legislation  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  twice  before 
been  considered  and  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  bill  has  twice  before  been  consid¬ 
ered  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Was  that  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  when  it  was 
passed  at  one  time? 


Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  believe  it  was,  but 
does  that  relieve  the  responsibility  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  now  opposing  the 
bill  so  far  as  the  Consent  Calendar  is 
concerned? 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]  spoke  of  his  regret  at  having 
to  oppose  this  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House.  I  share  his 
regret  at  having  to  oppose  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  After  all,  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Roberts]  and  I  are  two 
members  of  the  most  exclusive  club  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  so- 
called  Fearless  Five.  We  are  good  and 
close  personal  friends. 

On  this  particular  matter,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  we  are  not  trying  to  put  any  domestic 
industry  out  of  business. 

The  committee  report  has  said  that 
only  I  percent  of  all  the  natural  amor¬ 
phous  graphite  which  is  consumed  in 
this  country  is  produced  domestically. 
That  is  a  very  small  percentage  indeed. 
I  submit  if  we  took  this  duty  off,  if  we 
permitted  graphite  to  come  in  with  a 
value  of  less  than  $50  a  ton  from  Mexico 
principally,  Mexico  and  other  sources  of 
supply,  including  Canada,  we  would  not 
endanger  the  domestic  industry. 

People  have  made  the  statement  that 
if  we  take  this  2  */2  percent  ad  valorem 
off  we  are  going  to  throw  a  lot  of  graphite 
miners  out  of  work.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  graphite  miners  in  the  United 
States  would  be  represented  by  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  domestic  consumption. 
I  submit  it  would  be  few.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  assist 
in  the  importation  of  graphite  from 
abroad,  we  are  going  to  endanger  seri¬ 
ously  the  jobs  of  a  great  many  industrial 
workers  who  are  producing  the  commod¬ 
ities  mentioned  on  page  2  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  of  which  amorphous  gra¬ 
phite  is  a  very  important  component. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
export  duty  on  this  particular  commod¬ 
ity  from  Mexico  is  extremely  high.  I 
might  say  attempts  have  been  made  to 
negotiate  a  reduction  of  the  export  duty 
from  Mexico.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
extremely  high  and  has  been  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  high  almost  to  the 
point  where  it  has  been  impossible  to 
import  this  commodity  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  fact  that  actually  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  in  this  country  feels 
there  exists  any  degree  of  protection  for 
them  is  not  because  of  the  2  y2  ad  va¬ 
lorem  duty,  but  it  is  because  of  the 
prohibitively  high  export  duty  from 
Mexico.  The  domestic  industry,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Texas  which 
produces  only  the  cheaper  variety  of 
graphite,  has  not  expanded  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  very  real  domestic  need  in 
this  country. 

The  domestic  industry  has  abrogated 
99  percent  of  all  consumption  in  this 
country  to  foreign  sources.  That  is,  I 
think,  a  rather  clear  indication  that  pro¬ 
tection  is  not  needed,  and  even  if  it  were 
made  available  it  would  not  result  in  any 
further  strengthening  of  the  domestic 
industry  here. 

As  I  stated,  the  House  has  twice 
worked  its  will  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
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hope  that  the  facts  being  as  they  are, 
with  the  identical  language  as  the  House 
passed  it  twice  before,  the  House  will 
again  pass  the  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  remove  this  duty  for  a 
temporary  period  of  2  years.  We  are 
not  asking  for  permanent  removal,  this 
is  only  temporary,  so  that  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  in  this  very  important  and 
strategic  commodity  from  a  source 
which  is  not  overseas,  which  cannot  be 
threatened  by  submarine  warfare,  but 
from  our  neighboring  landlocked  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  production  of 
graphite  imported  into  this  country  and 
which,  we  have  heard  from  all  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  is  so  vitally  needed 
as  a  strategic  commodity.  Furthermore, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  certified 
that  it  has  no  information  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  commodity  would  in  any 
respect  cause  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
employment  in  the  domestic  graphite  in¬ 
dustry.  So,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
favorably  on  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  state¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
made  and  call  attention  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  which  clearly  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  arguments  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  national  defense  are  not  to 
the  point.  Eighty  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  comes  in  from  Mexico  and,  of 
course,  Canada  is  another  source.  Some 
of  the  high  grade  ore  comes  in,  it  is  true, 
from  Ceylon,  but  essentially  it  is  only 
low  grade  which  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  amounts  to  only 
1  percent  of  the  domestic  use. 

There  is  another  way,  also,  of  look¬ 
ing  at  these  imports  of  raw  materials. 
One  of  the  difficulties  that  our  own 
manufacturing  concerns  have  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  to  buy 
these  raw  materials,  or  99  percent,  from 
abroad  at  a  higher  price  than  countries 
competing  with  our  electrical  equipment 
concerns  have  to  pay  for  the  same  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  a  minor  item,  but  it  cuts 
both  ways  on  the  protection  argument. 
I  think  the  committee  has  studied  this 
matter  very  carefully,  and  so  have  the 
various  executive  departments  who  rec¬ 
ommends  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  apparently 
two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor  there¬ 
of. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  116,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows; 


Adair 

[Roll  No.  2] 

YEAS— 278 

Foley 

Milliken 

Addonizio 

Forand 

Minshall 

Albert 

Ford 

Moeller 

Alger 

Frazier 

Monagan 

Allen 

Frelinghuysen 

Moorhead 

Andersen, 

Friedel 

Moss 

Minn. 

Fulton 

Mumma 

Anfuso 

Gallagher 

Murphy 

Arends 

Garmatz 

Nelsen 

Ashley 

Gary 

Nix 

Auchincloss 

Gathings 

Norblad 

Avery 

Gavin 

Norrell 

Ayres 

George 

O’Brien,  Ill . 

Baker 

Glenn 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Baldwin 

Goodell 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Barr 

Granahan 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Barrett 

Gray 

O’Konski 

Barry 

Green,  Pa. 

Osmers 

Bass,  N.H. 

Griffin 

Ostertag 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Bates 

Hagen 

Pelly 

Baumhart 

Halleck 

Perkins 

Becker 

Halpern 

Philbin 

Beckworth 

Hardy 

Pirnie 

Belcher 

Hargis 

Poff 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harrison 

Price 

Bentley 

Healey 

Quie 

Betts 

Henderson 

Quigley 

Blatnik 

Herlong 

Rabaut 

Boland 

Hiestand 

Randall 

Bolling 

Hoeven 

Ray 

Bolton 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Reece,  Tenn. 

Bosch 

Holifield 

Rees,  Kans. 

Brademas 

Holt 

Reuss 

Bray 

Holtzman 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brewster 

Horan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brooks,  La. 

Hosmer 

Riehlman 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Hull 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Broomfield 

Ikard 

Robison 

Brown,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Rodino 

Broyhill 

Irwin 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Burdick 

Jennings 

Rooney 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johansen 

Roosevelt 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Burleson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  George 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Judd 

Santangelo 

Cahill 

Karsten 

Saund 

Canfield 

Karth 

Scherer 

Cannon 

Kastenmeier 

Schwengel 

Carnahan 

Kearns 

Sheppard 

Casey 

Keith 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

Kelly 

Short 

Chamberlain 

Keogh 

Simpson 

Chelf 

KUburn 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chenoweth 

Kilday 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chiperfield 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Miss. 

Church 

King,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Clark 

King,  Utah 

Spence 

Coad 

Kirwan 

Springer 

Coffin 

Knox 

Sullivan 

Cohelan 

Lafore 

Taylor 

Collier 

Laird 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conte 

Lane 

Teague,  Tex. 

Corbett 

Lankford 

Teller 

Cramer 

Latta 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cunningham 

Lesinski 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Curtin 

Levering 

Thornberry 

Curtis;  Mass. 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

Udall 

Daddario 

McCormack 

Utt 

Dague 

McCulloch 

Vanik 

Daniels 

McDonough 

Van  Pelt 

Dawson 

McDoweU 

Vinson 

Delaney 

McFall 

Wainwright 

Denton 

McSween 

Wallhauser 

Derounian 

Machrowicz 

Walter 

Derwlnski 

Mack,  HI. 

Weaver 

Devine 

Mack,  Wash. 

Weis 

Diggs 

Magnuson 

Westland 

Dingell 

Mahon 

Wharton 

Dixon 

Maillia)rd 

Widnall 

Donohue 

Marshall 

Wilson 

Dooley 

Martin 

Wolf 

Dorn,  N.T. 

Mason 

Wright 

Doyle 

May 

Yates 

Dwyer 

Meader 

Younger 

Evins 

Merrow 

Zablockl 

Fallon 

Meyer 

Zelenko 

Farbsteln 

Michel 

Feighan 

Miller,  Clem 

Fenton 

Miller, 

FI  no 

George  P. 

Flynn 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Abbitt 

NAYS— 116 

Harris 

Preston 

Abernethy 

Hays 

Prokop 

Alexander 

Hebert 

Pucinski 

Andrews 

Hechler 

Rains 

Ashmore 

Hemphill 

Riley 

Aspinall 

Hess 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bailey 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Roberts 

Baring 

Hogan 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bennett,  Mich.  Holland 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Berry 

Huddleston 

Rutherford 

Bonner 

Jensen 

Saylor 

Bow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schenck 

Boykin 

Johnson,  Md. 

Selden 

Breeding 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Shelley 

Brock 

Jonas 

Sikes 

Brown,  Ga. 

Kee 

Siler 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kitchin 

Sisk 

Budge 

Kowalski 

Slack 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Davis,  Ga. 

Langen 

Stratton 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Libonati 

Stubblefield 

Dent 

Loser 

Taber 

Dorn,  S.C. 

McGovern 

Thomas 

Dowdy 

Mclntire 

Thompson,  La. 

Downing 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Dulski 

Macdonald 

Tollefson  ' 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Trimble 

Elliott 

Matthews 

Tuck 

Everett 

Mitchell 

Ullman 

Fisher 

Moore 

Van  Zandt 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wampler 

Flynt 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Whitener 

Fogarty 

Morris,  Okla. 

Whitten 

Forrester 

Natcher 

Wier 

Fountain 

Oliver 

Williams 

Grant 

Pfost 

Willis 

Gross 

Pilcher 

Winstead 

Haley 

Pillion 

Young 

Harmon 

Powell 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

Alford 

Green,  Oreg. 

Multer 

Anderson, 

Gubser 

Murray 

Mont. 

Jarman 

O’Neill 

Barden 

Kasem 

Passman 

Blitch 

Kluczynski 

Poage 

Boggs 

Kyi 

Porter 

Bowles 

Lennon 

Scott 

Celler 

McGinley 

Smith,  Kans. 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Steed 

Cooley 

Mills 

Watts 

Durham 

Montoya 

Withrow 

Fascell 

Morrison 

Giaimo 

Moulder 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Celler  and  Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr. 
Alford  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  O’Neill  for,  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Mr.  Giaimo  and  Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with 
Mr.  McGinley  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Moulder  for, 
with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Cook  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Anderson  with  Mr.  Guhser. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Kyle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OF  VESSEL  TO 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  9465)  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  extend  the  loan  of  one  destroyer  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as 
he  deems  are  appropriate.  The  President 
may  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  extension  of  the  loan  author¬ 
ized  under  this  Act  is  an  extension  of  the 
loan  made  under  the  authority  granted  by 
the  Act  of  August  5,  1953  (67  Stat.  363). 

Sec.  3.  Extension  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be  made 
on  the  condition  that  it  may  be  terminated 
at  an  earlier  date  if  necessitated  by  the  de¬ 
fense  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  may  be  extended  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  such  extension  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Congress 
currently  advised  of  all  extensions  made  un¬ 
der  authority  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  an  existing  loan  of  one 
destroyer  to  the  Republic  of  China  for 
a  period  of  5  years. 

EXPLANATION  of  THE  BILL 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
act  of  August  5,  1953,  Public  Law  83-188, 
the  ex-U.S.S.  Rodman — DD— 456 — was 
loand  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  for  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
loan  will  expire  on  July  28,  1960,  5  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  original  loan. 

NECESSITY  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Chinese  Navy  presently  consists 
of  four  destroyers  which  are  loaned  from 
the  United  States  and  five  destroyer  es¬ 
corts  which  are  all  ex-U.S.  ships. 

The  destroyer  U.S.S.  Rodman,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  bill,  is  one  of  the  four  de¬ 
stroyers  presently  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chinese  Navy.  Each  of  the  naval 
combatant  ships  presently  under  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  Chinese  Navy  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  continued  defense  efforts. 
Therefore,  an  extension  of  the  existing 
loan  of  the  ex-U.S.S.  Rodman  to  the 
Chinese  Navy  is  deemed  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  both  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  basic  authority  under 
which  the  original  loan  of  the  U.S.S. 
Rodman  was  effected  has  expired,  new 
authority  will  be  required  to  extend  the 
existing  loan  which  necessitates  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  once 
again  that  the  bill  does  not  propose  the 
transfer  of  any  additional  ships  to  the 
.Republic  of  China — it  is  simply  designed 
to  authorize  the  continued  use  by  the 
Chinese  Navy  of  the  ex-U.S  S.  Rodman, 
a  vessel  presently  on  loan  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
administration  have  both  strongly  rec¬ 


ommended  enactment  of  H.R.  9465  since 
it  is  without  question  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
also  of  the  same  opinion  after  reviewing 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  existing  ship 
loan  and  have  therefore  unanimously 
recommended  enactment  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

FISCAL  DATA 

Since  this  bill  will  involve  only  exten¬ 
sion  of  an  existing  loan,  enactment  will 
involve  no  additional  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATION 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  immediate  and  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  President  in 
the  loan  of  these  ships — all  of  them,  not 
just  this  one — the  Governments,  so  bene¬ 
fited,  cannot  dispose  of  any  of  them  to 
any  other  country;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  it  has  to  be- 
always  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  our  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  which,  of  course,  in  this  case  is  the 
Navy.  They  do  not  own  anything.  It 
is  a  loan.  They  take  care  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  everything.  It  is  to  our  in¬ 
terest,  because  we  do  not  have  to  have 
our  ships  and  men  over  there,  which 
would  cost  us  considerable,  to  protect 
the  coastline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
a  part  of  the  bill.  That  must  be  con¬ 
tained  in  rules  or  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  President,  and  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  clearly  that  it  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  intent  of  Congress  if  any  war¬ 
ship  on  loan  to  any  foreign  country- 
should  be  disposed  of  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
is  an  agreement.  I  have  witnessed  it. 
They  have  agreed  on  it.  There  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  they  have  signed. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con¬ 
cur  in  the  remarks  made  by  my  chairman 
in  respect  to  H.R.  9465. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  conducted  hearings  in  respect  to 
this  legislative  proposal  I  feel  particu¬ 
larly  qualified  to  rise  in  its  support. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  very 
thorough  and  concise  explanation  pro¬ 
vided  by  my  colleague  but  I  would  for  a 
moment  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  importance  of  our  ship-loan 
program. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  assist 
our  friends  and  allies  is  to  lend  them 
ships  from  our  Naval  Reserve  fleet.  By 
lending  certain  countries  our  ships,  we 
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achieve  a  preparedness  that  would  be 
otherwise  virtually  impossible. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  ships  we  lend 
are  automatically  deployed  in  vital  areas, 
fully  manned  by  our  allies,  and  organized 
for  immediate  action  at  the  outbreak  of 
any  hostilities.  Also,  readiness  and 
maintenance  of  our  reserve  fleet  is  im¬ 
proved.  The  best  way  to  have  a  piece 
of  equipment  ready  for  use  and  in  proper 
condition  is  to  operate  it  frequently 
This  is  particularly  true  of  ships. 

Although  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  fleet 
comprises  a  strong  potential,  that  poten¬ 
tial  would  be  vastly  increased  if  it  could 
be  properly  manned,  operated,  and  main¬ 
tained  in  an  active  status.  The  cost  of 
this,  in  terms  of  money  and  personnel, 
would  be  prohibitive  in  peacetime  and  is 
not  possible.  However,  it  is  entirely 
feasible  for  certain  allies  to  man  and 
operate  some  of  our  reserve  fleet  ships 
with  their  personnel.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  been  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  success  of  our  ship-loan  program. 

The  proposal  contained  in  H.R.  9465  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  a 
destroyer  to  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  is  designed  to  assist  this 
country  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  security  treaties 
with  the  United  States  and  implementing 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  concerning  support  of  allied  forces 
under  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  capable  of 
manning  and  operating  destroyers  and 
they  have  proven  this  ability  and  have 
demonstrated  their  proficiency  in  the 
operations  of  destroyers  over  the  past  6 
years. 

Because  of  her  vital  strategic  position, 
it  is  mandatory  that  the  Republic  of 
China  maintain  an  effective  antisubma¬ 
rine  threat  in  order  to  defend  her  posi¬ 
tion.  Her  major  naval  tasks  as  derived 
from  multilateral  agreements  are  to  de¬ 
fend  her  coastal  waters,  essential  bases 
and  ports,  and  to  protect  her  sea  lines  of 
communications,  all  requiring  that  she 
maintain  an  active  antisubmarine  threat. 
Destroyers  are  well  equipped  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Taiwan  Straits  incident  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  value  of 
lending  destroyer-type  ships  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  enable 
the  Republic  of  China  to  continue  to  ef¬ 
fectively  perform  its  part  in  our  total 
defense  effort.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  body  of  H.R. 
9465. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Meyer]. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Meyer]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy 
that  is  correct  at  one  time  may  not  nec¬ 
essarily  be  correct  6  or  7  years  later. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  should  at 
least  examine  this  proposal  before  we 
pass  upon  it. 

In  saying  this  I  should  like  to  state 
quite  clearly  that  we  have  a  moral  debt, 
a  moral  obligation  to  protect  the  people 
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of  Taiwan,  the  people  living  under  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Not  for  one  mloment  would  I  want  our 
country  to  step,  aside  from  this  obliga¬ 
tion  in  any  way. 

However,  may  I  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  is  is  quite  possible 
that  the  leaders  of  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  might  have  ideas  that  are  different 
from  ours.  Certainly  in  this  instance  I 
believe  they  do  in  certain  circumstances. 
We  are  always  wondering  in  the  case  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  what  will  be  done, 
how  far  the  Republic  of  China  will  go. 
Certainly  the  more  naval  power  they 
have  the  more  they  might  be  encouraged 
to  do  things  of  which  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  our  people  might  not  approve. 
Certainly  we  have  recently  heard  state¬ 
ments  by  our  military  leaders  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Defense  Establish¬ 
ment  which  are  sometimes  at  variance 
with  those  of  our  State  Department  and 
even  possibly  with  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  and  possibly  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  agreements  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  that  area. 

May  I  also  make  the  point  that  some¬ 
times  it  might  be  better  to  give  ships 
away  than  to  put  them  out  on  loan, 
because  when  we  are  not  at  war — now 
is  a  case  of  being  relatively  at  peace;  I 
do  not  mean  we  are  really  at  peace  but 
we  are  not  in  a  declared  war  or  anything 
of  that  kind — we  must  realize  that  every 
naval  vessel  of  the  United  States  when 
it  is  on  loan  is  still  partly  tied  to  us  and 
to  a  certain  extent  we  are  responsible 
for  its  use  and  what  happens  to  that 
ship. 

What  would  happen  if  by  some  chance 
or  misadventure  the  Republic  of  China 
should  use  these  ships  for  offense  and 
not  defense,  if  it  should  use  them  for 
offense  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
be  very  embarrasing  to  us  and  also  very 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world? 

I  also  raise  the  question  as  to  how  long 
our  Government,  our  foreign  policy,  is 
going  to  be  partly  directed  by  govern¬ 
ments  8,000  miles  away  from  our  shores. 
I  think  to  a  certain  extent  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,  that  certainly  2  million  mainland 
Chinese  living  on  Taiwan  have  through 
their  leaders  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  about 
how  we  direct  our  foreign  policy.  X 
do  not  believe  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  that)  they  should  have  the 
naval  power  to  further  and  perhaps  in¬ 
directly  influence  that  which  we  do. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  on  this  bill  that 
such  a  loan  must  be  in  keeping  with 
U.S.  national  policy.  I  wonder  if  it 
really  is.  I  wonder  what  U.S.  national 
policy  is  and  whether  this  loan  is  in 
keeping  with  it. 

Also  the  report  states  it  should  be  in 
keeping  with  our  military  objectives.  I 
raise  the  question  as  to  just  what  our 
military  objectives  are.  Are  the  national 
policy  and  the  military  objectives  of  the 
Republic  of  China  necessarily  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  those  of  our  Government  and 
our  people? 

Furthermore,  I  notice  that  at  least 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  think  that 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  some 
of  our  policies  and,  perhaps,  change 
them — if  not  to  the  extent  of  a  com¬ 


plete  180  degree  change,  at  least  to 
change  them  to  some  extent  and  to  vary 
them  to  some  extent  as  old  conditions 
change  and  new  conditions  arise.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  within  the  administration  this 
feeling  is  quite  strong,  and,  I  believe, 
too,  it  is  quite  strong  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  itself. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
even  in  the  bill  itself  there  is  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  as  I  read  it.  The  bill  reads: 

“In  consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff.” 

That  would  mean  that  the  future  de¬ 
termination  as  to  whether  the  loan  of 
this  ship  should  be  contained  even  be¬ 
yond  the  5  years  is  delegated  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense.  Perhaps  I  am  mis¬ 
reading  that,  but  I  do  ask  that  question. 
It  does  not  mention  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  all. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
to  answer  the  question.  Under  section 
4  of  this  bill,  does  it  or  does  it  not  say 
that  the  extension  of  this  law  even 
beyond  the  5-year  period  would  be  more 
or  less  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Un¬ 
der  the  policy,  none  of  these  loans 
extend  beyond  the  5  years.  It  cannot 
go  beyond  the  5  years. 

Mr.  MEYER.  That  was  one  point 
that  I  wanted  to  clear  up.  I  thank  my 
colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  9465? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PANAMANIAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  House 
concurrent  resolution — House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  459 — as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  in  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1903,  1936,  and  1955  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  involving  the 
provisions  of  such  treaties  concerning  ter¬ 
ritorial  sovereignty,  shall  only  be  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  treaty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historical  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  have  deep 


roots  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama.  An 
Alabamian,  Dr.  William  Crawford  Gor- 
gas,  was  the  army  medical  officer  who 
developed  the  scientific  technique  for 
eradicating  yellow  fever  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
General  Gorgas’  mother,  Amelia  Gayle, 
was  bom  in  my  hometown  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  Ala.  His  father  served  as  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South 
and  later  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  I  am  a  graduate  of  both 
these  great  institutions. 

The  Gorgas  home  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  is  located  in 
the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent.  The  home  is  now 
a  State  shrine,  one  of  only  three  such 
honored  places  in  Alabama.  A  picture 
of  the  Gorgas  home  hangs  on  the  wall 
in  my  office,  a  constant  reminder  of 
what  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
people  of  Panama  owe  to  the  services  of 
an  exceptional  family. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  handle 
a  bill  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  and  later 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  which  authorized  increased  funds 
for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  in 
Panama  City.  My  senior  Senator,  Sena¬ 
tor  Lister  Hill,  introduced  and  handled 
the  bill  in  the  Senate.  Under  its  pro¬ 
visions,  for  the  first  time  in  40  years, 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  was 
authorized  U.S.  funds  for  a  new 
building  program.  The  bill  also  author¬ 
ized  increased  operating  funds  for  this 
famous  laboratory  which  conducts  re¬ 
search  in  the  tropical  diseases  that  infest 
the  Isthmus  of  Pandma  and  Central 
America.  It  was  gratifying  to  play  a 
part  in  the  tradition  of  United  States- 
Panamanian  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  in  the  past  has  proved  a  service 
to  the  entire  world. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  resolution 
which  undoubtedly  will  have  bearing  on 
a  recent  request  made  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Government 
of  Panama. 

On  December  2,  1959,  in  his  press  con¬ 
ference,  President  Eisenhower  was  asked: 

Is  It  possible  that  the  United  States  will 
let  Panama's  flag  fly  beside  the  United  States 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone?  _ 

The  President  replied: 

The  one  question  of  the  flag  has  never 
been  specifically  placed  before  me;  no  de¬ 
cision  has  ever  been  made  about  it,  but  I 
do  in  some  form  or  other  believe  that  we 
should  have  visual  evidence  that  Panama 
does  have  titular  sovereignty  over  the  re¬ 
gion. 

When  Congress  reconvened,  I  learned 
that  the  Department  of  State  was  giv¬ 
ing  active  consideration  to  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  from  Panama  that  the  Panaman¬ 
ian  flag  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
that  a  decision,  probably  favorable,  was 
imminent.  Also,  further  information  I 
received  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Exec¬ 
utive  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
no  congressional  sanction  was  required 
or  would  be  sought  in  the  event  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Executive  was  favorable. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  to  fly  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  flag  in  the  zone,  after  more 
than  half  a  century  in  which  only  the 
U.S.  flag  had  been  raised  there. 
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would  constitute  a  major  departure  from 
our  traditional  policy.  On  January  9, 
1960,  I  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
requesting  that  no  final  decision  be  made 
until  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  situation.  The  Department  replied 
on  January  14: 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  permitting 
the  Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown  in  the  Canal 
Zone  is  under  consideration  pursuant  to  a 
formal  request  from  the  Panamanian  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  has  now  held  eight  meetings  on 
this  subject,  during  which  testimony  has 
been  received  from  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  private  citizens. 

The  question  of  Panamanian  sover¬ 
eignty  became  a  popular  subject  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  even  before  the  ink 
had  dried  on  the  1903  treaty  which  es¬ 
tablished  our  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Article  III  of,  that  basic  agreement  pro¬ 
vides: 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power,  and  au¬ 
thority  within  the  zone  mentioned  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  article  II  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and 
waters  mentioned  and  described  in  said  ar¬ 
ticle  II  which  the  United  States  would  pos¬ 
sess  and  exercise  if  it  were  sovereign  of 
the  territory  within  which  said  lands  and 
waters  are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  author¬ 
ity. 

The  expression,  “titular  sovereignty,” 
was  probably  first  used  officially  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft.  As  long  ago  as  1906 
he  commented: 

The  truth  is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these 
attributes  are  conferred  in  the  treaty  seems 
to  preserve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  “titular 
sovereignty”  is  meaningless  unless  at 
some  time  in  the  future  the  United 
States  decides  to  relinquish  possession 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Should  that  take 
place,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
title  and  possession  would  revert  to 
Panama. 

Public  sentiment  in  Panama  on  the 
matter  of  sovereignty  recently  has 
reached  fever  pitch.  This  being  an 
election  year  in  the  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  various  candidates  have  seized 
upon  the  issue  for  campaign  purposes. 
You  will  recall  the  ugly  incident  early  in 
November  when  demonstrators  marched 
into  the  zone  and  riots  followed. 

Some  who  favor  authorizing  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  flag  to  be  flown  in  the  Canal 
Zone  maintain  that  such  a  concession 
would  constitute  a  mere  act  of  courtesy. 
They  argue  that  it  would  entail  no  more 
reduction  in  U.S.  sovereignty  than 
did  the  flying  of  Soviet  flags  along 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  route  from  the 
airport. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Panamanian 
request  contend  that  permission  to  fly 
the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone 
will  be  interpreted,  not  as  a  gesture  of 
friendship  and  good  will,  but  as  an  ero¬ 


sion  of  U.S.  sovereignty.  They  point 
out  that  the  chronology  of  events 
preceding  President  Eisenhower’s  De¬ 
cember  2  statement — the  November  3 
riots,  the  November  25  Panamanian 
note,  further  demonstrations  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28 — could  be  interpreted  in  Panama 
by  extremist  elements  as  the  formula 
for  wrenching  further  concessions  from 
the  United  States.  This  view  holds  the 
flag  matter  to  be  an  opening  wedge  in 
a  long  chain  of  demands  leading  to  the 
ultimate  assumption  by  Panama  of  com¬ 
plete  sovereignty  over  the  canal. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  has  not  completed  its  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Therefore,  the  sub¬ 
committee  has  not  yet  reached  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  whether  or  not  the  Panamanian 
flag  should  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
although  some  of  the  members  who  have 
participated  in  the  hearings  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  formed  personal  opin¬ 
ions.  However,  the  subcommittee  did 
conclude  unanimously  that  a  decision  to 
fly  the  Panamanian  flag  should  not  be 
made  without  prior  approval  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  provided  in  the  Constitution 
treaty-amending  process. 

From  the  testimony  received  to  date, 
one  fact  has  emerged  clearly.  Permis¬ 
sion  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  within 
the  Canal  Zone  would  indeed  constitute 
a  major  change  in  policy.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  the  Panamanian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sought  such  a  symbol  of  sov¬ 
ereignty.  As  recently  as  the  negotiations 
for  the  1955  treaty,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  requested  that 
its  flag  be  flown  in  the  Zone.  The  United 
States  Government  rejected  the  request. 
Also,  reliable  sources  indicate  that  on 
no  occasion  in  the  past  has  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag  been  flown  even  ceremon¬ 
ially  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  pending  resolution,  reflecting  the 
view  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
states : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  variation  in  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  treaties  of  1903,  1936,  and  1955 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  with  special  reference  to  matters 
involving  the  provisions  of  such  treaties  con¬ 
cerning  territorial  sovereignty,  shall  be  made 
only  pursuant  to  treaty. 

Whether  or  not  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  would  alter  the  jurisdictional  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  today.  Nor  is  speculation  as 
to  our  possible  ‘foreign  policy  gains  or 
losses  from  acquiescing  to  the  Panaman¬ 
ian  request  pertinent  to  the  resolution 
under  consideration.  Rather,  the  res¬ 
olution  is  designed  to  avoid  precipitate 
action  by  the  Executive  and  to  give  Con¬ 
gress  a  voice  should  the  Executive  de¬ 
termine  that  granting  permission  to  fly 
the  Panamanian  flag  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  should 
the  United  States  determine  to  alter  its 
policy  of  57  years  in  the  Canal  Zone  with 
regard  to  flying  the  Panamanian  flag- 
in  that  area,  we  should  do  so,  not  as  a 
minor  administrative  decision,  but  with 
full  public  cognizance  of  the  possible  im¬ 
plications.  For  that  reason  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 


Mi-.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  The  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  is  in  general  terms.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  anything  else  spe¬ 
cifically  in  mind  other  than  the  request 
of  Panama  for  its  flag  raising  that  is 
covered  in  this  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  been  dealing  only 
with  the  question  of  sovereignty  which  is 
implicit  in  the  flag  request. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  answering  in  different  terms. 
Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at:  In  voting 
on  this  resolution  do  we  have  any  specific 
request  in  mind  other  than  the  flag¬ 
raising  request  of  Panama? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  the  only  re¬ 
quest  we  have  presently  in  mind  in  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  459. 

In  1903  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty 
was  signed  which  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  guarantee  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  that  our  Nation  should  receive  for¬ 
ever  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a 
strip  of  land  10  miles  wide  for  a  canal  to 
link  two  great  oceans. 

Dreamers  long  had  talked  of  a  canal, 
nations  had  negotiated  for  one,  a  group 
of  inspired  Frenchmen  had  planned,  ex¬ 
cavated,  gone  bankrupt,  and  died  trying 
to  build  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Guided  by  American  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  courage,  400  years  after  Balboa 
had  first  thought  of  joining  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  at  this  point,  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  for  commer¬ 
cial  traffic  in  August  1914.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  $370  million. 

The  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  a  commercial  artery  to  the  entire 
world  can  only  be  matched  by  its  neces¬ 
sity  as  a  defense  bastion  to  our  Nation 
and  our  Latin  and  South  American 
neighbors. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  just  concluded  one 
decade  branded  as  the  “fabulous  fifties” 
and  have  embarked  into  the  new  decade 
of  the  sixties.  Frankly,  I  am  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  lest  an  apparent  course  of  con¬ 
cession  and  appeasement  become  part  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  is  conducting 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  disillusioning,  incom- 
prehensive  course  with  Panama.  When 
our  Nation  permits  its  flag  to  be  tram¬ 
pled  in  the  dust,  its  President  made  the 
subject  of  the  vilest  insults,  its  troops  to 
be  injured,  its  property  to  be  destroyed, 
then,  I  say,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  exercise  its 
legislative  power. 

Has  the  policy  of  “turning  the  other 
cheek”  reached  such  a  point  that  this 
Nation  must  accept  gross  indignities? 
Has  our  foreign  policy  reached  such  a 
point  with  Panama  that  we  must  bar¬ 
gain  away  our  national  honor  to  main¬ 
tain  a  facade  of  friendship?  Is  it  our 
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policy  to  have  peace  at  any  price?  If 
this  be  true,  then  I  must  ask  this  perti¬ 
nent  question:  Can  the  courageous,  in¬ 
spirational  leadership  of  the  past  be 
joined  with  the  appeasing  policies  of  the 
present  and  produce  a  respected  nation 
of  tomorrow? 

To  grant  Panama  titular  sovereignty 
by  permitting  her  to  fly  her  flag  over  the 
Panama  Canal  now  will  only  lead  to  de¬ 
mand  of  greater  concessions  later.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  failure  of  the 
American  press  to  point  out  vividly  the 
course  of  events  that  took  place  the  past 
November  in  Panama.  Certainly  the 
Panamanian  press  has  declared  their 
nation  will  not  be  satisfied  until  all 
Americans  are  driven  out  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  canal  nationalized. 

This  Congress  must  not  permit  our 
State  Department  to  capitulate  to  politi¬ 
cal  blackmail.  Our  treaty  obligations 
must  be  held  inviolate.  I  urge  full  sup¬ 
port  of  this  measure. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

BUNGLING  OF  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  REPUB¬ 
LIC  OF  PANAMA 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  "the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  status  of  national  policy  formation 
in  this  country  that  the  Congress  has  to 
say  to  the  executive  department,  “Don’t 
be  so  quick  to  try  to  give  away  fun¬ 
damental  American  rights.”  Yet,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  is  what  we  now  find  we  must 
say  on  this  matter  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  over  the 
status  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  said  I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
resolution.  One  reason  for  those  feelings 
is  that  the  resolution  seems  to  invite  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  come  up  with 
proposals  for  a  new  treaty,  to  augment 
or  supplement  or  replace  existing 
treaties.  I  am  just  wondering  how 
much  good  it  would  do  under  present 
circumstances  to  have  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  diplomatic  officials  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  sit  down  to  talk 
about  another  treaty.  The  last  time  that 
happened  we  practically  gave  away  the 
Panama  Canal  Company — at  least  $24 
million  worth  of  its  property,  plus  heavy 
costs  it  will  have  to  sustain  for  years  to 
come,  plus  an  additional  $1,500,000  a 
year  which  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  must  pay  in  perpetuity  for 
what  amounts  to  increased  rental  on  the 
Canal  Zone. 

RELATIONS  WORSENED  AFTER  1955  TREATY 

Did  we  get  anything  for  the  United 
States  out  of  the  1955  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  which  has  carried 
such  a  high  price  tag?  I  think  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  felt  and  hoped  it 
was  buying  a  cessation  or  at  least  a  re¬ 
duction  of  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  existence  of  the  canal  in  U.S. 
ownership  and  possession.  If  that  was 


the  hope,  of  course  it  has  not  mate¬ 
rialized.  I  would  say  our  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  have  steadily 
worsened  since  that  treaty  was  negoti¬ 
ated  and  signed.  And  now,  like  the  con¬ 
stituent  who  demanded  to  know  of  the 
politician  who  had  done  him  so  many 
favors  in  the  past,  “What  have  you  done 
for  me  lately?”  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  pushing  and  demanding  and  insisting 
on  further  concessions  from  our  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  implied  threat  of  violence 
and  other  blackmail. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
now  before  us  but,  as  I  said,  my  feelings 
about  it  are  mixed  because  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  stating  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  change  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  our  treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  especially  as  regards  the  is¬ 
sue  of  sovereignty,  unless  it  be  done 
pursuant  to  treaty.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  as  reported  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is,  of  course,  to 
make  clear  congressional  opposition  to 
any  decision  President  Eisenhower  may 
make  to  permit  the  flying  of  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  mark 
of  so-called  titular  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  over  the  land  which 
the  United  States  holds  in  perpetuity 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  Panama 
Canal.  But,  as  I  stated,  this  is  almost 
an  open  invitation  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  demand  new  treaty  negotia¬ 
tions. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  SUBCOMMITTEE  DEFERS 

We  on  the  subcommittee  on  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  of  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have  had 
before  us  for  some  years  other  resolu¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  general  subject 
of  Panamanian  claims  of  “sovereign¬ 
ty” — titular  or  otherwise — over  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  while  we  have  from 
time  to  time  conducted  executive  session 
discussions  on  this  matter  we  have  held 
no  public  hearings  or  reported  any  leg¬ 
islation  on  it.  Our  reason  was  this:  the 
issues  involved  in  this  matter  are  pri¬ 
marily  those  of  a  foreign  affairs  nature 
as  between  our  country  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama;  we  did  not  want  to 
muddy  the  waters  and  unnecessarily  ag¬ 
gravate  discords  into  open  hostility. 
But,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  events 
in  the  area  around  the  Panama  Canal 
last  November  put  the  issue  blazingly 
on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper 
and  after  that  nothing  any  one  in  the 
United  States  might  have  done  or  said 
would  have  made  our  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  much  worse  than 
they  already  were. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  continued  to  ex¬ 
ercise  official  restraint  as  a  subcommittee 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter,  and  we 
deferred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  joined  them  in  hearings  on 
this  question.  We  still  have  before  our 
subcommittee  proposed  resolutions 
which  would  denounce  as  violative  of 
law,  treaty,  international  usage  and  his¬ 
toric  American  policy  any  administrative 
decision  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
permit  the  formal  display  of  the  flag  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  support 
such  condemnation  of  our  President  as 
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such  a  resolution  would  imply.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of 
us  here  that  Congress  is  unitedly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  giveaway  of  American 
rights  that  the  flying  of  the  Panaman¬ 
ian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  would 
represent. 

APPEASEMENT  INVITES  BLACKMAIL 

We  are  concerned  primarily  not  over 
the  flying  of  a  pennant,  but  what  that 
would  mean  to  the  people  of  Panama — 
and  what  it  would  mean  in  terms  of  fu¬ 
ture  demands  and  blackmail  upon  the 
United  States.  Let  us  make  no  mistake: 
the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama  long  for  the  day  which  would  bring 
them  possession  and  control  of  the  canal. 
And  the  less  responsible  the  politician  in 
that  country,  the  more  success  he  can 
achieve  for  his  cause  by  flaying  Uncle 
Sam  and' demanding  the  seizure  of  the 
canal.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  there 
have  seen  this  in  operation  time  and  time 
again.  And  no  matter  how  responsible 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama  is  and  tries  to  be,  it  cannot  deny  the 
potency  of  the  groups  within  the  Repub¬ 
lic  which  build  political  power  on  the 
idea  of  acquiring  the  canal  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama. 

This  is  what  we  are  up  against — and 
we  all  know  it.  But  we  wonder  if  our 
State  Department  recognizes  it.  We 
wonder  if  the  President  realizes  it.  The 
offhand  remark  made  by  the  President 
that  the  Republic  has  titular  sovereignty, 
and  the  announcement  that  we  may  very 
well  agree  to  let  the  republic’s  flag  fly 
in  the  Canal  Zone  are  part  of  a  pattern 
of  bungling,  I  feel,  of  our  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Does  this  mean  I  am  anti-Panama  or 
feel  we  should  do  nothing  to  help  Pan¬ 
ama?  Far  from  it.  I  do  not  believe 
in  waving  a  big  stick  at  a  nation  with 
which  we  have  such  long  and  close  ties. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  do  I  think  we 
should  shrink  in  timid  fear  from  the  is¬ 
sues  involved  in  that  relationship. 

U.S.  HAS  MISSED  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MEANINGFUL 
HELP  TO  PANAMA 

But  we  have — particularly  in  recent 
years,  under  the  present  administra¬ 
tion — bungled  our  relationship  with  Pan¬ 
ama  by  failing  utterly  to  take  advantage 
of  a  great  opportunity  available  to  us 
there.  We  have  a  multibillion- dollar 
foreign  aid  program  under  way  all  over 
the  world.  We  are  helping  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations — or  should  be  trying  to  do 
so — in  every  part  of  the  world.  What 
have  we  done  for  and  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  help  the  people  of  that  im¬ 
poverished  nation  to  build  up  their  re¬ 
sources  and  raise  living  standards?  Very 
little. 

A  year  ago,  my  subcommittee  from  the 
85th  Congress  filed  a  report  with  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  which  was  later  reported  to  the 
House  on  July  14,  1959 — and  printed  as 
House  Report  656  of  the  86th  Congress. 
In  it,  we  discussed  all  aspects  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Canal  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  capacity  and  so  on.  It  was  a 
broad  review  of  canal  operations. 
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We  were,  however,  acutely  conscious 
of  the  problems  arising  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Company — and  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  too,  I 
might  add — growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  poverty  of  the  people  of  Panama, 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  and  indus¬ 
tries,  and  their  need  for  economic  help. 
For  out  of  the  economic  deprivation 
which  attacks  so  many  Panamanians  is 
generated  the  political  dream  of  great 
riches  for  all  if  only  Panama  owned  the 
canal.  In  the  meantime,  every  Pan¬ 
amanian  seems  convinced  the  canal  is  a 
logical  source  for  ever-greater  annuities, 
concessions,  and  benefits — it  always  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  answer  to  every  Panama¬ 
nian’s  unfilled  economic  wants. 

Why  is  that  so?  Because  so  many  in 
Panama  have  so  little-,  and  not  too  much 
immediate  hope  of  getting  more,  except 
through  dreams  of  the  seizure  of  the 
canal  or  the  milking  of  the  canal’s 
revenues. 

AVERAGE  PANAMANIAN  SEES  CANAL  AS  ANSWER 
TO  ALL  NEEDS 

As  long  as  there  is  so  much  poverty  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  as  long  as 
American  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  live 
so  close  by  in  comfort,  along  the  lines 
of  American  living  standards,  the  people 
of  Panama  are  going  to  envy  and  yearn. 
Those  Panamanians  who  work  on  the 
canal  are  so  much  better  off  than  their 
fellow  Panamanians  that  the  magic  of 
the  canal’s  economic  power  grows  and 
grows  in  the  minds  of  the  Panamanian 
people. 

We  will  never  succeed  in  having  really 
solid  relationships  with  the  people  of 
Panama  until  they,  too,  are  able  gen¬ 
erally  to  live  on  a  decent  standard.  The 
canal  cannot  provide  it  for  them.  We 
know  that  and  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  know  it.  But 
the  people  tend  to  think  the  canal  could 
answer  all  of  their  needs  and  desires. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  discussed 
this  matter  at  some  length  and  I  will  in¬ 
clude  that  part  of  our  report  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  today.  I  hope  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  read  that  inserted  material — I 
do  not  have  the  time  allotted  to  me  here 
now  to  read  it  aloud.  But  I  want  to 
make  this  point: 

WE  SHOULD  HELP  THROUGH  REAL  POINT  4 
PROGRAM 

We  said  in  our  report  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  “noted  with  approval  the 
attempts  being  made  by  the  United 
States  toward  helping  to  solve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama  through  various  U.S.  Government 
programs  for  helping  underdeveloped 
areas.”  The  report  then  proceeded  to 
list  some  of  these  activities. 

Actually,  as  I  first  drafted  this  part  . 
of  the  report,  it  would  have  gone  much 
further  to  call  for  a  great  expansion  of 
point  4  and  related  activities  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  to  help  raise  living 
standards  so  that  the  canal  no  longer 
seemed  to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  the 
only  means  by  which  a  Panamanian 
could  hope  to  live  decently.  In  trying  to 
achieve  a  unanimous  report,  however,  I 
had  to  delete  this  language  because  some 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  the  85th  Congress  felt  they 
did  not  want  to  be  committed  to  the 
principle  of  broadening  foreign  aid.  So 


what  we  did  was  merely  to  list  the  pro¬ 
grams  already  underway  in  Panama  and 
“note  with  approval”  that  they  were  in 
operation. 

But  they  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  that  country  for  help  in  build¬ 
ing  up  industrial  and  economic  re¬ 
sources.  And  this  represents  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  State  Department 
and  diplomatic  planners  and  top  execu¬ 
tive  policy.  , 

If  Panama  were  truly  prosperous — if  it 
had  resources  other  than  this  canal — if 
it  had  jobs  for  all  of  its  people  and  de¬ 
cent  housing  for  them  and  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy,  we  could  look  for  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  and 
in  our  relationships  with  Panama.  But 
we  are  trying  to  “buy”  a  proud  people 
with  driblets  of  handouts  and  are  being 
blackmailed  in  turn,  and  we  have  no  pol¬ 
icy  or  plan  for  dealing  with  this  dilemma 
except  to  wait  until  the  pressures  build 
up  and  explode  around  the  boundaries 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  then  give  a  little 
here  or  there  and  hope  we  have  bought 
peace. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  policy,  and  a  use¬ 
less  one.  It  has  won  us  nothing  but  ani¬ 
mosities  and  jealousy  and  discontent 
from  the  Panamanians  and  the  ever- 
ready  weapon  of  blackmail  used  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  the  purposes  of  some  of  the 
nationalist  leaders  in  Panama. 

THIS  RESOLUTION  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
NATIONAL  POLICY 

I  will  support  the  resolution  before  us 
but  with  mixed  feelings.  It  is  a  stop¬ 
gap  emergency  measure  to  try  to  halt 
the  implementation  of  a  mistaken  exec¬ 
utive  policy.  But  this  resolution  is  no 
substitute  for  an  affirmative  policy. 
That  is  what  we  need  desperately  in 
Panama — a  policy  to  help  the  Panama¬ 
nian  people  in  ways  that  count.  If  we 
had  that  kind  of  policy,  the  piecemeal 
surrenders  which  we  have  been  making 
on  this  important  question  of  American 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  would^  no  longer  be  necessary,  for 
the  people  of  Panama  could  then  look 
objectively  at  the  canal  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  help  us  solve  those  problems 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  them  and  us 
and  all  maritime  nations. 

But  as  long  as  nearly  1  million  Pan¬ 
amanians  live  on  less-than-minimum 
standards,  they  can  hardly  look  objec¬ 
tively  at  the  problems  connected  with  the 
canal— they  would  rather  gobble  it  up 
even  though  it  meant  eating  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  When  you  are 
hungry,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  put 
off  eating  the  meal  which  appears  to  be 
so  invitingly  spread  before  you,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Panama  Canal  looks 
like  to  most  citizens  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  relevant  portions  mentioned  above 
of  House  Report  No.  656  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  First  I  include  our  discussion  of 
the  impact  of  the  1955  treaty.  This 
material  indicates  what  happened  the 
last  time  our  Government  negotiated  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
[Excerpts  from  H.  Rept.  No.  656.  a  report 
on  the  Panama  Canal  ] 

IV.  IMPACT  OP  THE  1955  TREATY  WITH  REPUBLIC 
OP  PANAMA 

The  physical  limitations  of  a  facility  built 
half  a  century  or  so  ago  are  not  the  only 


problems  facing  officials  and  employees  In 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  subcommittee  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  during  its  extended  visit  to  the 
Canal  Zone  over  the  extent  of  the  problems 
created  for  thousands  of  employees  of  the 
canal  and  for  our  entire  operation  in  the 
zone  by  numerous  provisions  of  the  1955 
treaty. 

Morale  among  American  citizen  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Canal  Company  and  Zone 
Government  was  seriously  threatened  by 
some  adjustments  made  necessary  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  treaty.  The  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  (and  ex  officio  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company),  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  E. 
Potter,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  Job  he  has  done  personally  in  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  morale  problems  head  on.  He 
has  made  it  possible  for  employees  to  bring 
new  problems  to  official  attention  immedi¬ 
ately — to  his  personal  attention — and  to  en¬ 
able  employees  to  receive  clear  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal  answers  to  their  questions.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  Governor’s  warm  personality  and 
sincere  interest  in  employee  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  preventing  a  serious  breakdown  in 
morale  as  a  result  of  recent,  necessary  read¬ 
justments. 

Since  management  officials  of  the  Canal 
Company  and  the  Zone  Government  were  also 
having  their  own  share  of  problems  in  con¬ 
forming  with  treaty  requirements,  most  of 
the  U.S.  citizen  rank-and-file  employees 
were  willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult 
transitional  situation,  knowing  that  as 
Americans  they  were  all  involved  in  varying 
degrees  in  the  same  poblems. 

Open  hearing  scheduled  in  Canal  Zone 

The  subcommittee  performed,  we  bejieve, 
a  most  valuable  function  in  this  connection 
in  conducting  an  open  hearing  at  which  var¬ 
ious  employee  groups  were  represented  by 
spokesmen  and  individual  witnesses  were 
also  heard  on  a  wide  variety  of  phases  of 
Canal  Zone  living,  problems,  and  concerns. 

Testimony  ranged  over  such  widely  diver¬ 
gent  fields  as  the  standards  for  nurses  to  the 
degree  of — or  lack  of — democracy  available 
to  the  American  families  living  in  the  Canal 
Zona.  A  basic  concern,  however,  was  the  im¬ 
pact  upon  living  costs  and  living  conditions 
as  a  result  of  the  1955  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Understanding  and  Cooperation  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  its  accompanying  memorandum  of 
understandings  reached. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  subcommittee — 
most  of  the  time  of  the  subcommittee — was 
devoted  to  study  of  the  impact  of  this  treaty 
upon  canal  operations  but  the  morale  as¬ 
pect  involving  individual  employees  was  cer¬ 
tainly  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
serious  attention  the  subcommittee  gave  it. 

Provisions  of  195 5  treaty 

The  original  1903  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
following  the  latter  nation’s  achievement  of 
independence  from  Colombia,  provided  for  a 
lump-sum  payment  of  $10  million  in  gold 
coin,  and  an  annual  payment  of  $250,000  in 
gold  coin,  for  U.S.  rights  in  perpetuity  in  the 
10-mile-wide  strip  which  then  became  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  land  was  to  be  turned  over 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  a  ship 
canal,  with  powers  within  that  area  which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and  exercise 
as  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory — to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority. 

In  1936,  following  the  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  content, 
the  1903  treaty  was  revised  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  raise  the  annuity  pay¬ 
ment  to  $430,000,  retroactive  to  the  1934 
payment  reflecting  the  actual  change  in  gold 
value.  The  amount  of  the  annual  payment 
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remained  unchanged  thereafter  until  the 
treaty  of  1955. 

That  treaty,  and  the  memorandum  of  un¬ 
derstandings  reached  increased  the  annual 
payment  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  $1,- 
500.000  to  a  total  of  $1,930,000.  It  made 
these  further  concessions  or  awards  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama: 

It  provided  for  the  outright  transfer  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  free  of  cost,  as  soon 
as  practical,  of  all  of  the  properties  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  or  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  located  outside  of  the  Canal 
Zone  itself  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Extensive  other  properties  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  similarly  lo¬ 
cated  outside  the  Canal  Zone  in  Republic  of 
Panama  territory  were  also  to  be  transferred 
on  the  same  terms. 

(The  property  involved  in  this  mass  trans¬ 
fer,  schools,  hospitals,  extensive  residential 
construction,  complete  terminal  facilities  at 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  railroad  yards,  military 
reservations,  etc.,  was  valued  at  about  $24 
million.  Many  of  the  facilities  involved  re¬ 
quired  replacement,  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
in  one  manner  or  another.) 

The  United  States,  furthermore,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  construct  a  high-level,  $20  mil¬ 
lion  bridge  across  the  canal  at  Balboa  to 
speed  Panamanian  vehicular  traffic  from  one 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  another. 

(The  existing  Miraflores  Bridge,  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  has  been  opened  so  often  in  recent 
years  to  permit  ships  to  go  through,  and  has 
been  kept  open  for  such  long  intervals  due 
to  delays  in  transiting  larger  ships,  that  it 
has  been  a  serious  bottleneck  and  a  source 
of  resentment  to  citizens  of  Panama.  A 
ferry  service  operated  as  a  free  convenience 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is  far  from 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs.) 

There  were  many  additional  concessions 
Included  in  the  1955  agreements  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama:  an  agreement  to 
eliminate  various  Panama  Canal  Company 
commercial  operations  regarded  by  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  as  competing  with  its 
enterprises:  the  denial  of  commissary  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian 
citizen  employees  not  actually  living  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  establishment  of  a  single  basic 
wage  and  salary  scale  for  both  U.S.  citizens 
and  Latin  Americans  performing  similar 
work  (although  U.S.  citizens  continue  to 
receive  a  25  percent  differential);  extension 
of  U.S.  civil  service  competitive  procedures 
in  the  Canal  Zone  to  non-U.S.  citizens  apply¬ 
ing  for  Jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified  ( ex¬ 
cept  for  designated  security  positions 
reserved  to  U.S.  citizens) ;  right  to  impose 
income  tax  on  Panamanian  citizens  living  in 
the  Canal  Zone;  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  full  responsibility  for  all  sanita¬ 
tion  work  outside  the  Canal  Zone;  extension 
of  U.S.  civil  service  retirement  benefits  to 
Latin  American  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  and  numerous  other  concessions  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  its  treasury,  its 
economy,  and  its  sense  of  national  pride. 
Subcommittee,  and  Congress,  carry  out 
treaty  obligations 

Negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  1955  were 
Initiated  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  during 
a  state  visit  by  President  Remon  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States  in  September-October 
1953,  and  were  completed  by  diplomatic 
officials  of  the  two  countries.  The  resulting 
treaty  was  then  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Up  to  that  moment,  of 
course,  there  was  no  requirement  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  any  of  its  committees  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

Nevertheless,  the  negotiation  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty  of  1955  created  sub¬ 
stantial  obligations  for  the  United  States 


which  could  be  fulfilled  only  by  legislation 
either  originated  by  or  concurred  in  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  thus  were  faced  with 
the  responsibility  for  guiding  to  enactment 
some  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  1955  treaty.  It  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  assignment. 

In  addition  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  also  had  legislative  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  1955  treaty. 

Of  course,  with  the  good  faith  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  in  the  balance, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  agree  to  the  enactment  of  nec¬ 
essary  implementing  legislation  to  carry  out 
treaty  obligations  entered  into  without  any 
consultation  with  the  House,  unless  there 
appear  to  be  compelling,  overriding  reasons 
of  the  most  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
Nation  for  the  House  to  feel  it  should  not  go 
along. 

Thus,  even  though  the  1955  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  gave  to  the  United 
States  virtually  no  concession  of  any  sig¬ 
nificance  (other  than  the  temporary  use  of 
some  Panamanian  land  for  defense  ma¬ 
neuvers)  ,  and  even  though  the  treaty  im¬ 
posed  many  financial  burdens  on  the  United 
States,  the  Canal  Company,  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  and  even  though  it  dis¬ 
rupted  the  living  arrangements  of  many 
American  families,  the  various  committees 
of  the  House  required  to  initiate  or  approve 
legislation  to  implement  the  treaty  all  car¬ 
ried  out  this  obligation  conscientiously,  even 
if  reluctantly. 

For  instance,  on  the  recommendation  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  approved  and 
guided  through  the  House  H.R.  6709,  by 
Chairman  Bonner,  to  authorize  transfer  of 
the  listed  treaty  property  items  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  and  to  provide  for  ap¬ 
propriate  revisions  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Company’s  financial  structure.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  was  ultimately  approved  August  30, 
1957,  as  Public  Law  85-223. 

Similarly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
legislation  to  establish  the  single  wage  scale 
for  both  U.S.  citizen  and  Latin  American 
employees  in  the  zone  and  to  extend  civil 
service  opportunities  and  retirement  benefits 
to  non-U.S.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  was 
approved  July  25,  1958,  as  Public  Law  85- 
550. 

And  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
provided  funds  in  the  appropriate  appropri¬ 
ations  bill  to  pay  an  additional  $1,500,000  a 
year  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  to  build 
the  $20  million  high-level  bridge  across  the 
canal  at  Balboa  Heights. 

Allocation  of  cost  of  increased  annuity 

President  Eisenhower  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  recommended  in  connection 
with  committee  and  subcommittee  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.R.  6709,  that  the  additional  $1,- 
500,000  annual  money  payment  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  be  added  to  the  annual 
obligations  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
(The  Canal  Company,  out  of  its  resources  as 
a  business-enterprise-type  Government  cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  responsible  since  1951  for 
providing  the  $430,000  to  pay  the  Republic 
of  Panama  each  year  as  called  for  under  the 
treaty  of  1936.)  The  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  did  not  include 
this  administration  recommendation  in 
H.R.  6709.  As  a  result,  the  additional  $1,- 
500,000  for  Panama  each  year  is  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  funds  of  the 
Department  of  State,  while  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  continues  to  provide  annu¬ 
ally  for  this  purpose  only  the  $430,000  origi¬ 
nally  assessed  against  it. 


Canal  Company — Zone  Government 
relationship 

The  subcommittee  has  noted  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  over  the  different  roles 
played  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  the  com¬ 
pletely  different  accounting  systems  and 
budget  structures  they  have.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  good  place  to  try  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  possible  confusion.  Both  agencies  exist 
primarily,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
suring  the  efficient  operation  of  the  canal. 

Prior  to  1951  the  Panama  Canal  was  main¬ 
tained  and  operated  by  a  governmental 
agency  known  as  the  Panama  Canal  which 
was  also  responsible  for  governmental  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  operated  part  of 
the  supporting  activities  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  The  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  which  before  1948  was  a  New 
York  corporation,  had  been  owned  by  the 
United  States  since  the  stock  was  acquired 
in  1904  with  the  other  assets  of  the  New 
French  Canal  Co.  The  corporation  was 
originally  formed  as  a  private  company  to 
build  and  operate  the  Panama  Railroad,  but 
after  the  U.S.  Government  acquired  the 
stock  the  Company  was  used  extensively  in 
support  of  first  the  construction  and  then 
the  operation  of  the  canal.  It  not  only 
furnished  transportation  services  through 
the.  railroad  and  the  steamship  line,  but  it 
also  operated  the  commissaries,  the  dairy, 
the  hotels,  and  other  supporting  activities 
of  a  business  type. 

Public  Law  808  of  the  80th  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  June  29,  1948,  provided  a  Federal 
charter  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
and  several  of  the  activities  of  a  business 
type  that  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Panama 
Canal  were  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

Public  Law  841  of  the  81st  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  September  26,  1950,  and  effective 
July  1,  1951,  provided  for  the  transfer  to  the 
corporation  of  the  remaining  business-type 
activities  of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  the 
waterway.  The  name  of  the  corporation  was 
changed  from  Panama  Railroad  Company  to 
Panama  Canal  Company,  since  the  operation 
of  the  waterway  would  thereafter  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  activity  of  the  Company. 

Activities  of  a  governmental  nature,  such 
as  the  operation  of  schools  and  hospitals 
and  the  provision  of  police  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  were  not  transferred  to  the 
corporation  but  the  name  of  that  agency  was 
changed  to  Canal  Zone  Government. 

Funds  for  operation  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  are  appropriated  annually  by 
Congress,  but  the  entire  appropriation  is 
reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  from  receipts 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  or  direct  re¬ 
imbursement  by  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany.  In  fiscal  year  1958  the  net  cost  of 
Canal  Zone  Government  reimbursed  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  Company  was  $10.7  million. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  is  required 
by  law  to  recover  all  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  its  facilities,  including  de¬ 
preciation.  The  Company  is  also  required  to 
pay  interest  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  net 
direct  investment  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  Company,  and  to  reimburse  the  Treasury 
for  the  annuity  payments  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  $430,000  required  under  the 
1936  treaty.  The  Panama  Canal  Company, 
while  not  expected  to  make  any  significant 
profits,  is  expected  to  pay  its  own  way  in 
every  respect.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  tolls  are 
to  be  revised  to  make  the  operation  self- 
sustaining.  Revising  the  tolls  structure, 
however,  is  a  very  long  drawn  out  and  com¬ 
plicated  procedure.  The  tolls  structure  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  since  the  ca¬ 
nal  was  first  opened. 

While  the  Canal  Company’s  operating 
revenues  since  1955  would  probably  have 
covered  the  additional  $1,500,000  annuity 
payment  if  such  charge  were  assessed  against 
the  company,  it  is  possible  that  within  a 
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few  years  this  added  obligation  would  re¬ 
quire  a  change  in  toll  rates.  Unresolved,  in 
the  meantime,  Is  the  question  whether  the 
additional  amount  of  the  annuity  is  prop¬ 
erly  assignable  as  an  operating  expense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  or  is  more  appropriately  a 
charge  against  the  Nation’s  foreign  policy, 
where  it  now  lies. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  in¬ 
clusion  as  part  of  my  remarks  on  this 
resolution  another  segment  of  our  sub¬ 
committee  report  in  the  last  Congress  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  as  reprinted  in  this 
Congress  in  House  Report  No.  656  from 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  following  material,  in¬ 
cluding  a  detailed  description  provided 
us  by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  point  4  programs 
operating  at  that  time  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  attempts  to  show  the  basic 
cause  of  our  difficulties  in  Panama — 
the  poverty  of  the  people  there  and  the 
need  for  improved  living  standards. 

This  section  of  House  Report  No.  656 
is  as  follows : 

VI.  RELATIONS  WITH  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 

In  its  tours  of  the  many  and  valuable 
properties  and  parcels  of  land  being  turned 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  terms 
of  the  1955  treaty,  the  subcommittee  was 
distressed  to  learn  that  the  Republic  of 
Panama  had  incomplete  or  completely 
vague  plans  as  to  the  use  of  much  of  this 
property. 

For  instance,  attractive  residences  in  the 
Colon  area  which  had  already  been  trans¬ 
ferred  were  boarded  up  and  unused,  rapidly 
deteriorating  in  the  tropical  humidity.  The 
old  Colon  Hospital  was  also  unused  and 
seemingly  abandoned — marked  by  vandal¬ 
ism. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  aware  that 
some  anti-U.S.  elements  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  were  actively  seeking  to  stir  up 
discord  over  the  so-called  delays  of  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  the  1955 
treaty. 

American  citizens  forced  under  the  treaty 
transfer  to  move  out  of  their  previous  resi¬ 
dences  were  understandably  resentful  in 
seeing  their  old  homes  boarded  up  and  un¬ 
used.  Such  were  some  of  the  elements  of 
friction  in  the  relations  between  national 
groups. 

Resentment  over  delay  cm  new  bridge 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee  was 
impressed  by  the  sincere  desire  of  Governor 
Potter  and  his  aids  to  comply  not  only  with 
the  letter  of  the  1955  treaty  but  with  the 
spirit  of  that  treaty,  as  well.  Governor 
Potter  quickly  was  able  to  make  clear  to  us 
ttie  importance  to  the  average  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  a  prompt  start  on  the 
Balboa  Heights  Bridge,  for  instance.  After 
noting  the  long  delays  suffered  by  the  mo¬ 
torist  in  trying  to  get  across  the  canal,  we 
could  understand  how  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  construction  funds 
for  the  new  bridge  in  1957  could  have  led  to 
strong  anti-American  feeling,  a  motorist 
held  up  interminably  long  by  an  open  draw¬ 
bridge  or  waiting  in  the  tropic  sun  to  find 
space  on  the  auto  ferry  can  quickly  become 
a  most  impatient  person — and  if  Uncle  Sam 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  discomfort,  the 
motorist  can  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  for  feeling 
put  upon.  Now  that  this  Congress  has  ap¬ 
propriated  the  necessary  funds  to  construct 
the  new  bridge,  it  should  restore  to  the 
United  States  the  good  will  that  may  have 
been  lost  last  year. 

Governor  Potter  took  additional  pains  to 
outline  to  the  subcommittee  facts  on  the 
f.8  wel1  05  asPirations  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  trying  to  over¬ 
come  a  serious  deficit  in  their  balance  of 


trade,  in  providing  better  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  their  people,  desperately 
needed  housing,  and  other  improvements  in 
a  small  country  with  little  or  no  industry 
and  many  serious  problems. 

These  problems,  also  described  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  informally  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  mission  in  Panama,  were  readily 
apparent  to  the  subcommittee. 

Endless  arguments  over  sovereignty 
Nevertheless,  the  subcommittee  was 
frankly  disturbed  to  note  efforts  of  some  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  see  an 
easy  solution  to  every  problem  affecting  the 
country  by  the  simple  device  of  demanding 
an  ever-higher  annuity  from  the  United 
States,  demanding  some  fixed  percentage  of 
tolls  collected,  or  even  suggesting  the  claim 
of  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the  canal. 

Arguments  among  student  groups,  partic¬ 
ularly,  over  the  question  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone  are  seemingly  endless.  And 
agitation  for  further  revisions  in  the  treaty 
appears  to  be  receiving  constant  attention  in 
the  Panamanian  press.  The  success  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  negotiating  for  so 
many  highly  desirable  concessions  from  the 
United  States  in  1955  has  seemingly  whetted 
the  appetite  of  some  groups  within  the  coun¬ 
try  to  seek  another  round. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  the  United  States  should  not  permit 
the  Panama  Canal  to  be  a  pawn  in  our  nor¬ 
mal  diplomatic  relations  with  Panama. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  was  particularly  gratified  to  concur  in  a 
request  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Chair¬ 
man  Bonner  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  keep  our  committee 
informed  of  any  future  negotiations  leading 
to  any  change  in  treaty  relationships.  Chair¬ 
man  Bonner  recalled  the  extremely  vague 
State  Department  explanation  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
1955  treaty  and  also  cited  the  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  by  our  committee  in  winning 
House  concurrence  on  legislation  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  1955  treaty. 

Despite  the  tremendous  concessions  made 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  that  treaty 
some  ultranationalist  elements  within  that 
country  continue  -to  see  in  the  canal  an  ever- 
handy  instrument  for  attacks  upon  U.S. 
policies. 

Point  4  programs  in  Panama 
In  view  of  our  country’s  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  people  of  Panama,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  noted  with  approval  the  attempts  be- 
ing  made  by  the  United  States  toward  helping 
to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  through  various  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  for  helping  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  in  Panama  which  represents  an  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  on  our  part  about  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  annuity  we  now  pay  under  the 
treaty  of  1955.  In  addition,  we  donate  sur¬ 
plus  foodstuffs  to  the  needy  of  Panama _ 

through  CARE  and  the  U.N.  Children’s 
Fund— to  a  value  of  $1,378,000,  mostly  cheese 
and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

A  recent  compilation  of  point  4  projects 
undertaken  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  un- 
der  the  direction  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“ICA  PROGRAM  IN  PANAMA 

" Food  and  agriculture 
“Crop  and  livestock  development. 
“Agricultural  economics  and  planning. 
“Research,  agricultural  education,  and  ex¬ 
tension. 

“Land  use  studies. 

“Cooperatives  promotion. 

“The  current  program  of  assistance  in 
agriculture  endeavors  to  support  a  basic 
agricultural  improvement  program  through 
the  creation  of  modern  technical  service 
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agencies.  Experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  in  crop  and  livestock  Improvement 
have  contributed  to  increased  local  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn,  milk  products,  meat,  poultry, 
rice,  and  coffee.  Economic  planning  activi¬ 
ties  and  a  technical  information  service  have 
been  well  established.  Many  young  Pana¬ 
manians  have  now  returned  from  undergrad¬ 
uate  and  graduate  study  in  the  United  States 
and  have  assumed  professional  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  many  phases  of  the  program 
•“The  poultry  project  in  Panama  has’  been 
particularly  successful.  In  November  1953, 
the  cooperative  agricultural  program  in  Pa¬ 
nama  initiated  a  project  aimed  at  creating  a 
national  source  of  baby  chicks  and  fertile 
eggs,  and  also  demonstrating  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  poultry  care.  After  some  success  with 
ICA  demonstrations,  a  number  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals  began  to  raise  poultry  on  a  volume 
basis.  These  new  projects  have  increased  the 
number  of  chickens  in  Panama  by  15  percent 
since  1953.  This  represents  an  increase  in 
value  in  private  industry  within  the  country 
in  birds  alone  of  approximately  $250,000. 
The  ICA-sponsored  demonstration  project 
was  ended  in  December  1957. 

“Industry  and  mining 
‘‘Industrial  development  center. 

“Water  resources  development. 

Investigation  of  Panama’s  water  resource 
potential  initiated  in  1956  was  greatly  accele¬ 
rated  last  year.  The  production  of  basic 
hydrologic  data  and  aerial  mapping  were 
stepped  up.  Preliminary  feasibility  studies 
were  undertaken  by  contract  arrangement 
for  the  three  most  probable  power  damsites 
in  the  central  provinces  and  required  trans¬ 
mission  systems.  This  contract  included  a 
power  market  survey,  preliminary  designs, 
and  cost  estimates;  the  contract  was  recently 
completed,  and  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  a  definite  project  report  dur¬ 
ing  1959.  Meanwhile  the  collecting  of  basic 
hydrologic  data  will  be  continued  at  the 
present  rate. 

The  Industrial  Development  Center,  es¬ 
tablished  by  joint  United  States  and  Pana¬ 
manian  funds  late  in  fiscal  year  1956  under 
the  directorship  of  a  Panamanian  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  economic  analysis,  indus¬ 
trial  engineering,  and  public  information.  A 
start  has  been  made  in  bringing  a  series 
of  special  consultants  to  advise  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  specific  industries.  An  indus¬ 
trial  engineer  has  been  added  to  the  U.S. 
technical  staff.  The  present  organization  of 
the  center  now  provides  an  effective  base 
which  permits  a  rate  of  training  and  techni¬ 
cal  guidance  not  considered  possible  a  year 
ago.  Technical  assistance  is  being  offered 
in  ( 1 )  evaluation  and  promotion  of  develop¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  productive  enterprises 
with  emphasis  on  small-to-medium-sized 
new  industry,  (2)  improvement  of  produc¬ 
tivity  of  existing  jndustry  including  food, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  essential  household 
items,  and  (3)  evaluation  of  possible  re¬ 
source  development  projects.  A  major  proj¬ 
ect  during  1958  was  a  top  management 
conference. 


“Transportation  and  power 

“Civil  aviation. 

“Public  roads. 

“Technical  assistance  in  this  field  during 
the  past  year,  provided  by  one  consultant 
who  draws  upon  the  regional  aviation  as¬ 
sistance  group  as  required,  has  been  centered 
on  (1)  the  preparation  of  a  national  airport 
development  plan  on  which  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  (2)  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  sound  aviation  standards,  (3)  the 
development  of  a  modern  civil  aviation  law, 
and  (4)  the  development  of  technical  skills 
through  training. 

“A  project  in  support  of  Panama’s  public 
road  program  financed  by  the  World  Bank, 
consisting  of  training  only,  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Training  will  include  mainte¬ 
nance,  engineering,  and  administration. 
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“ Health  and  sanitation 

“General  engineering  services. 

“Health  education  and  nutrition. 

“Nursing  education. 

“Hospital  administration. 

“In  fiscal  year  1959.  consultation  In  tuber¬ 
culosis  control  will  continue,  although  the 
Government  of  Panama  is  expected  to  take 
over  the  entire  mass  X-ray  program.  The 
nursing  program  at  the  school  of  nursing 
will  phase  out  in  fiscal  year  1959,  but  con¬ 
sultation  will  continue.  Efforts  in  health 
education  will  be  primarily  toward  training 
to  further  strengthen  the  health  education 
service  now  established  in  the  Ministry. 
Support  to  the  nutrition  service  of  the 
Ministry,  emphasizing  nutrition  education 
will  reach  full  proportions.  The  hospital 
administration  project,  having  achieved  ma¬ 
jor  reforms  will  be  brought  to  a  close.  Ma¬ 
jor  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  water  and 
sewer  system  project  under  the  Smathers 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957. 

“In  1957  an  ICA  loan  was  made  to  Panama 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
water  and  sewer  system  in  Panama  City. 
Funds  for  the  loan,  $2  million,  were  made 
available  by  the  Smathers  amendment, 
which  provide  development  funds  specifically 
for  Latin  American  countries.  The  loan  was 
received  with  great  appreciation  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Panama.  A  contribution  nearly 
matching  ICA’s  contribution  was  made  by 
the  Panamanian  Government.  Construction 
on  the  project  has  progressed  rapidly.  The 
first  phase  of  construction  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  contracts  for  the  second  and  third 
phases  have  already  been  let.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  has  already  been  let  in  contracts. 

“ Education 

“Vocational  and  industrial  arts. 

“Elementary  (rural)  education. 

“The -elementary  teacher-training  program 
now  Includes  all  three  national  normal 
schools  with  their  affiliated  primary  practice 
schools.  During  the  past  year  elementary 
school  supervision  was  advanced  by  stateside 
training  for  17  supervisors  and  by  a  seminar 
in  supervision  for  primary  school  directors. 
A  rural  school  nuclei  comprising  10  schools 
around  the  town  of  Capira  was  organized  for 
demonstration  in  grouping  schools  for  im¬ 
proved  administration  and  supervision. 

“Assistance  in  vocational  agriculture  at 
David  and  Divisa  was  extended  to  include 
prevocation  agriculture  at  six  junior  high 
schools  elsewhere.  Further  leadership  and 
technical  training  has  been  provided  to  na¬ 
tional  vocational  supervisors  in  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  homemaking,  school  administration, 
vocational  agriculture,  vocational  arts,  and 
vocational  industrial  education.  In  both 
vocational  and  rural  elementary  education, 
intensive  work  was  carried  out  during  the 
summer  vacation  in  the  form  of  seminars, 
workshops,  and  institutes  for  inservice  train¬ 
ing  credit,  attended  by  180  teachers  in  5 
subject  fields.  The  program  for,  fiscal  year 
1959  included  a  continuation  of  the  work  in 
vocational  and  junior  high  schools  and  in 
the  rural  elementary  and  normal  schools, 
elementary  school  supervision,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  teaching  materials, 
industrial  arts,  and  elementary  school  agri¬ 
culture. 

" Public  administration 

“The  major  project  in  this  field  involves  a 
university-to-university  contract  between 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Panama.  Under  the  contract,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  is  aiding  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Panama  to  strengthen  its  school 
of  public  administration. 

"Community  development 

“An  ln,termlnlsterlal  committee  was  first 
organized  in  August  1956  as  an  instrument 


to  bring  all  governmental  resources  into 
focus  on  community  problems  of  rural  im¬ 
provement.  Under  Panamanian  leadership, 
it  embraces  agricultural  extension,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  welfare,  housing,  credit,  and 
university  interests.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  this  group,  a  training  course  in  commu¬ 
nity  development  was  offered  and  a  new 
community  project  was  begun  in  the  town 
of  Capira. 

" Point  4  Week,  in  Panama 
“Panama  celebrated  Point  4  Week  in  March 
1958.  The  ICA  mission  worked  closely  with 
the  U  S.  Information  Service  in  carrying  out 
this  project.  In  his  proclamation  President 
de  la  Guardia  said,  ‘It  gives  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  magnificent 
assistance  extended  by  the  point  4  program 
in  support  of  the  economic  and  technical 
development  of  my  country.  This  program 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  a  spirit  so  necessary  to 
stimulate  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  way  of 
life  among  nations.’  Throughout  the  week 
point  4  was  publicized  by  news  articles, 
newsreels,  and  publicly  displayed  models  of 
point  4  projects.” 

Panama  overdependent  on  canal 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  than  an  official  ICA  factsheet  on  Pan¬ 
ama,  issued  as  part  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration’s  country  series, 
states  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  over¬ 
dependent  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  income. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  absence  of  industry 
or  other  important  avenues  of  earning  for 
the  people  of  Panama,  that  canal  revenues 
expressed  in  terms  of  $50  million  of  re¬ 
ceipts  a  year  might  appear  to  look  ex¬ 
tremely  inviting  as  a  solution  for  all  of 
Panama’s  economic  ills. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  seemingly 
high  receipts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  represent  not  profits,  but  the  recovery 
of  maintenance  costs,  interest,  amortization, 
and  other  costs  of  an  enterprise  which  by 
law  is  supposed  to  pay  its  own  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
already  collects  each  year,  in  the  present 
$1,930,000  annuity,  much  more  than  half 
of  the  approximately  $3  million  in  so-called 
profits  of  the  canal’s  operations.  The  $3 
million  estimate  of  "profits,”  furthermore, 
would  be  cut  in  half  if  the  full  cost  of  the 
present  annuity  to  Panama  were  assessed 
against  the  Company. 

We  repeat  for  emphasis:  the  canal  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  pawn  in  our 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama. 

Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal :  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan,  Chairman;  Edward  A. 
Garmatz;  T.  A.  Thompson;  Herbert 
Zelenko;  Vincent  J.  Dellay;  Timothy 
P.  Sheehan;  William  S.  Mailliard; 
Francis  E.  Dorn;  Robert  J.  McIntosh. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SELt)EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  pending  resolution  and  shall 
vote  for  its  passage.  The  resolution  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  Congress 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  pass 
on  proposed  changes  in  arrangements  in 
the  Canal  Zone  which  the  Congress  orig¬ 


inally  approved  through  our  constitu¬ 
tional  treaty  processes. 

There  is  currently  under  consideration 
in  the  Department  of  State  a  request 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  the 
Panamanian  flag  be  flown-  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Several  weeks  ago,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  likely  that  permission  might  be 
given,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
delay  a  decision  until  after  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  eight 
meetings  on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
followed  with  keen  interest.  The  sub¬ 
committee  members  have  demonstrated 
a  praiseworthy  concern  to  enhance  our 
friendly  relations  with  Panama  and  at 
the  same  time  safeguard  our  own  vital 
interests.  They  have  not  yet  reached  a 
decision  on  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
wise  to  accede  Panama’s  request  in  this 
instance. 

They  did  agree  on  the  procedure  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  resolution  and  unanimously 
reported  it  to  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  It  constitutes  an  important 
interim  judgment  while  their  hearings 
continue.  The  resolution  quite  properly 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag.  It  does  emphasize  in  clear 
and  unequivocal  terms  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  executive  branch  should 
not  use  “an  act  of  grace’’  technique  to 
deprive  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
right  to  approve  variations  in  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  treaties  with  Pan¬ 
ama,  with  special  reference  to  matters 
involving  territorial  sovereignty. 

I  concur  fully  with  this  view.  The 
question  of  flying  the  Panamanian  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone  is  too  important  for 
the  executive  branch  to  assume  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  granting  such  a  request  by 
mere  administrative  fiat. 

Those  in  Panama  who  wish  to  fly  their 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  an*insignificant  goodwill  ges¬ 
ture.  Nor  should  we  so  delude  ourselves. 
The  flag  is  a  sovereign  symbol  and  must 
always  be  regarded  as  such.  Our  friends 
in  Panama  are  entitled  to  have  their  re¬ 
quest  treated  with  the  respect  and 
thoughtful  consideration  it  deserves.  In 
1955  a  similar  request  was  considered 
sufficiently  important  to  be  included  in 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  1955 
treaty  with  Panama.  At  that  time,  for 
what  seemed  compelling  reasons,  the  re¬ 
quest  was  denied.  It  was  felt  that  it 
could  lead  to  future  misunderstandings 
that  could  impair  friendly  relations  with 
Panama  and  also  adversely  affect  U.S. 
interests  and  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Perhaps  those  reasons  should  no 
longer  prevail.  Whether  they  should  or 
not,  it  seems  clear  that  this  repeated  re¬ 
quest  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  should 
be  dignified  by  subjecting  it  to  the  care¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration  inherent  in  our  constitutional 
processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Alabama,  and  the  members  of  his  sub¬ 
committee,  for  the  statesmanlike  ap- 
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proaeh  they  have  taken  to  this  problem. 
I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  this 
resolution  as  an  emphatic  reminder  to 
the  executive  branch  that  the  Congress 
will  not  lightly  regard  any  bypassing  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  changing  treaty 
interpretations  which  have  become  basic 
and  traditional. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
that  can  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  said  with  respect  to  this  resolution 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  S el d e n] .  However, 
the  thought  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  ah  Members  of  the  House,  in 
contemplation  of  the  resolution  is  its 
possible  effects  and  implications 
throughout  the  world.  We  operate  the 
Panama  Canal  not  only  as  a  instrument 
for  our  own  commerce  and  defense,  but 
as  a  trust  and  an  obligation  toward  all 
the  seafaring  nations  of  the  world. 

During  November  there  were  in 
Panama  demonstrations  against  our 
policies  as  they  are  implemented  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  at  present  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  pressure  continues  on 
several  points  having  to  do  with  our  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  pointed  out  all  of  our  discussions  in 
the  subcommittee  have  gone  only  to  the 
point  of  sovereignty  as  it  was  set  forth 
in  the  treaty  of  1903.  The  sole  purpose 
and  point  of  the  present  resolution  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress,  in  one 
body  of  which  resides  the  power  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  and  change  treaties,  shall  be 
consulted  before  any  determination  is 
made  in  the  executive  branch  which 
might  conceivably  alter  the  terms  of  the 
original  treaty  as  amended  on  two  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions.  The  matter  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  as  defined  in  the  treaty,  is  one 
which  is  in  controversy.  Sovereignty  is 
what  any  individual  or  individual  nation 
may  interpret  it  to  be. 

For  this  reason  the  subcommittee  has 
felt,  the  full  committee  concurring,  I 
believe  with  one  exception,  that  we 
should  permit  no  changes  except 
changes  negotiated  through  the  treaty 
process  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as 
originally  drafted. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  at  this  time  whether  or  not  a 
rollcall  is  to  be  asked?  I  have  been  on 
several  occasions. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Yes;  a  rollcall  will  be 
asked. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  rollcall  will  be 
asked  on  this  resolution,  and  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  mandate  which 
is  contained  in  this  resolution  will  be 
carried  overwhelmingly  in  the  House  to¬ 
day  to  the  end  that  our  determination 
as  representatives  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  made  abundantly  clear  not 
only  to  the  people  of  our  own  country 
and  to  the  people  of  Panama  but  to  all 
the  peoples  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  who  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  Senate  have  exclusive  power  to  make 
treaties? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senate  has  the 
treaty-making  power.  There  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  between 
governments  the  matter  of  flying  the 
flag  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  such  an  agreement 
would  alter  the  sovereign  concept. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
any  effective  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  House  that  will  effect  the  making  of 
treaties?  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
make  our  action  effective? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  After  all,  it  is  effec¬ 
tive  only  insofar  as  any  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  is 
effective.  The  House  is  expressing  its 
opinion,  its  sense,  that  no  change  in  the 
treaty  should  be  effected  except  through 
the  process  of  treaty  negotiation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body  to  follow  what  we  say,  is  there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body  in  this  in¬ 
stance  than  in  any  other  instance. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  not 
any  suggestion  we  may  make  just  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  suggestion  to  the  other  body? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  hope  that  an 
overwhelming  mandate  from  the  House 
today  would  receive  prompt  and  effective 
action  in  the  other  body. 

(Mr.  DORN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  going  to  vote  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  rather  than  the  Executive  to  pass 
upon  sovereignty,  and  my  interpretation 
of  the  treaties  between  the  Governments 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  has 
always  been  that  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone  lay  in  the  United  States.  If 
this  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  do  it. 

However,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  relationship  with  Panama  and  our 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  should  be 
reexamined  by  our  State  Department  in 
the  light  of  modem  economic  conditions. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  mentioned  that  there 
was  much  poverty  in  Panama.  I  have 
observed  it  at  firsthand  and  I  have  never 
believed  that  national  subsidies  eliminate 
the  poverty  of  the  masses.  But  I  know 
that  poverty  can  be  eliminated  if  the 
breadwinner  has  a  job. 

If  the  United  States  were  constructing 
the  canal  now,  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
set  up  the  intricate  system  of  paternalis¬ 
tic  commissary  stores  that  it  now  op¬ 
erates,  but  would  depend  on  the  economy 
of  Panama  for  the  purchase  of  its  neces¬ 
saries.  Our  Government  is  recognizing 
this  and  more  and  more  meat,  food  stuffs, 
and  merchandise  are  being  purchased  in 
the  Panamanian  economy  for  resale  in 
the  zone. 

I  believe  a  more  advanced  step  should 
be  examined  and  instead  of  these  articles 
being  purchased  for  resale  in  the  zone, 
that  the  zonites  purchase  them  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  Where  Panama  merchants  are 
competitive,  more  and  more  goods  should 


be  purchased  from  them  at  retail  and 
not  sold  in  the  zone  commissaries.  Years 
ago  Panama  did  not  have  proper  stores 
or  proper  sanitary  conditions.  Now  its 
stores  rival  similar  stores  in  the  States, 
and  are  better  than  in  some  localities  in 
the  States. 

I  believe  that  the  friction  that  some 
Panamanians  have  with  the  United 
States  is  based  on  economics  and  if  our 
citizens  bought  more  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  in  Panama,  not  only  would  the  fric¬ 
tion  be  eliminated,  but  part  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  in  Panama  would  disappear.  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  economic  policy  not  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  “ditchdigger”  days  and 
not  bound  by  tradition  should  be  studied. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  treaty  of  1903  the  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama  granted  to  the  United  States  in  per¬ 
petuity  a  strip  of  land  known  as  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  terms  of  this  treaty 
include  the  use,  occupation,  and  control 
of  the  land  for  the  construction,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  well  as  all  rights,  power,  and 
authority  within  the  Canal  Zone  which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and  ex¬ 
ercise  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 

New  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
1936  and  1955  reaffirmed  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1903  with 
respect  to  United  States  sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  Article  24  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Convention  of  1903  states; 

No  change  either  in  the  Government  or 
in  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  affect  any  right  of  the  United 
States  under  -the  present  convention,  or 
under  any  treaty  stipulation  between  the 
two  countries  that  now  exists  or  may  here¬ 
after  exist  touching  the  subject  matter  of 
this  convention. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  all  three  treaties  re¬ 
ceived  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  prior  to  ratification. 

This  resolution  merely  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  variation 
in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  all 
three  treaties  that  concerns  territorial 
sovereignty  may  be  undertaken  only 
after  full  consideration  by  both  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  that  body  of  Congress  which 
is  charged  with  the  exercise  of  such  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Therefore,  any  changes  in 
the  interpretation  of  all  treaties  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama  become  the  subject 
for  new  negotiations  for  a  later  treaty. 
The  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  previous  treaties. 

We  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  fulfill  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  Canal  Zone.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Panama  Canal  be¬ 
longs  to  the  United  States;  that  we  dug 
it  and  paid  for  it  and,  by  the  terms  of 
the  1903  treaty,  we  were  granted  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  perpetuity. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  persuade 
this  House,  but  to  place  on  record  the 
thinking  that  moves  some  of  us  to  op- 
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pose  this  resolution.  The  suspension  of 
the  rules  procedure,  with  debate  limited 
to  20  minutes  on  each  side  of  the  aisle, 
precluding  amendments,  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  encourage  deliberate  debate  or 
the  thorough  consideration  of  hidden 
implications. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to 
look  where  we  are  going.  As  a  lawyer, 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  prece¬ 
dent  we  are  setting  by  this  resolution. 
It  requires  that  any  variation  in  tradi¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  the  Panama-U.S. 
treaties  with  special  reference  to  matters 
of  territorial  sovereignty  be  made  only 
in  the  same  way  that  treaties  themselves 
are  made,  that  is,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  say  that  with  special  reference 
does  not  effectively  limit  this  new  pro¬ 
cedure  to  matters  of  territorial  sover¬ 
eignty.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
any  variation  in  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  include  all  changes,  major 
and  minor,  in  the  habitual  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  a  particular  treaty. 

In  this  day  and  age,  conditions,  prob¬ 
lems,  customs,  attitudes,  and  approaches 
change  so  rapidly  that  a  certain  amount 
of  flexibility  in  living  with  a  treaty  is 
demanded  of  the  Executive.  And  yet  we 
are  asked  to  impose  on  him  a  straight- 
jacket  that  has  not  been  required  in  the 
past.  I  even  raise  the  question  whether 
we  are  not  infringing  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  and  duty  of  the  President 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs.  If  such 
a  restriction  is  valid  for  the  Panamanian 
treaties,  why  is  it  not  a  legitimate  one 
for  all  our  other  treaties? 

How  can  this  resolution  be  enforced? 
When  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  interpretation?  What  if  a  treaty 
has  been,  over  the  years,  variously  in¬ 
terpreted?  What  if  a  provision  has  been 
interpreted  only  once  or  twice?  Are  we 
to  inject  treaties  with  pervading  un¬ 
certainties,  whenever  anything  is  done 
that  goes  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the 
document? 

Moreover,  the  resolution  talks  about 
having  special  reference  to  matters  in¬ 
volving  territorial  sovereignty.  Does  the 
question  before  us  involve  territorial  sov¬ 
ereignty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States? 
I  am  informed  that  in  1903  the  Republic 
of  Panama  ceded  to  us  the  use,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  control  of  a  zone  of  land.  Sub¬ 
stantial  opinion  exists  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  sovereignty.  The  begin¬ 
ning  law  student  is  taught  the  difference 
between  possession  and  title.  Even  pos¬ 
session  in  perpetuity  is  not  title,  if  all 
the  attributes  of  title  are  not  present. 
We  cannot  convey  the  zone  to  a  third 
country.  We  cannot  destroy  the  canal 
and  use  the  land  for  military  maneuvers. 
As  President  Taft  said,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  War: 

The  truth  Is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  In  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these 
attributes  are  conferred  in  the  treaty  seems 
to  preserve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
as  we  have  conceded  to  us  complete  judicial 
and  police  power  and  control  over  the  zone 
and  the  two  ports  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  creating  a  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  isthmus  by 


quarreling  over  that  which  is  dear  to  them 
but  which  to  us  Is  of  no  real  moment  what¬ 
ever. 

On  December  2,  1959,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  in  discussing  this  problem,  said: 

I  do  in  some  form  or  other  believe  we 
should  have  visual  evidence  that  Panama 
does  have  titular  sovereignty  of  the  region. 

Does  this  mean  the  first  step  toward 
losing  our  control  over  the  Canal? 
Those  who  make  the  first  step  argument 
necessarily  assume  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  commonsense,  diplomacy,  and 
skill  needed  to  act  wisely  in  the  future. 
If  we  applied  the  first  step  argument  to 
other  fields,  we  would  never  do  any¬ 
thing.  We  would  not  tax  since  the  pow¬ 
er  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  We 
would  not  have  joined  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  since  it  might  be  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  surrendering  national  sovereignty. 
We  would  not  be  engaging  in  talks  on 
Berlin  since  it  might  be  the  first  step 
toward  abandoning  our  obligations.  No, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  argument  claims  too 
much  and  places  too  little  faith  in  our 
Government  and  our  people. 

Would  we  not  be  better  advised  to 
choose  for  our  battleground  a  field 
where  we  shall  appear  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  I  can 
imagine  a  healthy  respect  for  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  Canal  open  for  the 
traffice  of  the  world,  and  to  insist  on 
every  right  of  occupation,  use,  and  con¬ 
trol  given  us  in  perpetuity  by  the  trea¬ 
ties.  But  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
impact  of  altercations,  assaults,  and 
possible  bloodshed  arising  out  of  some 
ill-advised  attempt  by  either  Panama¬ 
nians,  or  agents  provocateurs  masquer¬ 
ading  as  Panamanians,  to  implant  a  flag 
in  the  zone,  before  such  permission  has 
received  the  seal  of  Senate  approval. 

To  sum  up,  this  resolution  embarks  on 
a  dangerous  precedent  in  shackling  ex¬ 
ecutive  prerogative:  it  may  very  well  not 
even  be  applicable  to  the  problem  with 
which  it  attempts  to  deal;  and  it  may, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  appear  to  be  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  practice  into  a  matter  of  principle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
I  view  the  pending  resolution  with  mixed 
feeling  for  the  reason  that  I  think  it 
could  have  been  made  much  stronger  as 
a  statement  of  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

.  Let  the  record  show  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Let 
the  record  further  and  clearly  show 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  flag  alone,  shall 
fly  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  firm  position  and  yield 
not  one  inch  to  mob  demands  in  Panama 
or  elsewhere. 

Let  us  be  just  and  honest  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Panama  and  every  other  for¬ 
eign  country,  but  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  retreating  in  the  face  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  demands  and  insults. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  It 
does  serve  notice  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  including  the 


State  Department,  that  the  flag  of 
Panama  is  not  to  be  raised  as  a  symbol 
of  our  abdication  of  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  459.  I  do  so  reserving  the  right 
to  criticize  the  administration’s  conduct 
on  foreign  policy  when  criticism  is 
called  for.  However,  as  a  lawyer,  I  feel 
that  the  resolution  could  impose  a 
rigidity  on  treaty  interpretation  that 
could  provide  a  dangerous  precedent. 

A  treaty  must  be  constantly  reviewed 
in  the  light  to  changing  conditions.  The 
basic  interpreting  responsibility  rests 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  not  with  the  Congress.  To  im¬ 
pose  a  restriction  such  as  this  resolution 
calls  for  could  very  well  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  congressional  reapproval  of 
every  treaty  situation  which  presents  a 
novel  point. 

The  question  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
flying  at  some  point  in  the  Canal  Zone 
is  presently  charged  with  great  emotion. 
This  matter  is  now  being  reviewed  by 
the  President.  He  should  review  the 
whole  matter  and  not  this  one  item 
which  has  been  made  a  heated  issue  by 
some  demogagic  Panamanian  politicians. 
It  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  protecting  our  treaty  rights, 
not  only  in  the  Canal  Zone,  but  existing 
treaty  rights  all  over  the  world.  The 
entire  matter  is  one  which  should  rest 
on  firm,  legal,  and  moral  grounds  rather 
than  on  transient,  emotional  grounds. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  the  State 
Department  should  be  left  with  the 
flexibility  of  patient  review  in  the  light 
of  the  changing  conditions  of  the  Pana¬ 
manian  question  and  in  the  perspective 
of  our  moral  and  political  leadership  in 
the  free  world.  It  should  be  dealt  with 
through  the  proper  constitutional  chan¬ 
nels. 

This  resolution,  in  effect,  could  very 
well  tie  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  prove  a  burdensome  inter¬ 
ference. 

I  am  not  dealing  here  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
Panamanian  demand  to  fly  their  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  question  involved 
here  is  not  only  the  present  Panamanian 
matter,  it  is  of  rather  far  greater  conse¬ 
quence.  It  involves  the  necessity  of 
United  States  assuming  a  mature  atti¬ 
tude  in  view  of  changing  conditions, 
without  sacrificing  our  national  dignity 
while  still  protecting  our  international 
treaty  rights.  This  is  a  function  of  the 
executive  branch  and  not  one  falling 
within  the  province  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

Twenty  minutes  of  debate  time  for 
each  side  of  the  House  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  consider  a  problem  of  this  magni¬ 
tude.  The  implications  of  this  type  of 
legislative  approach  are  staggering. 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  is  constitutionally  vested 
in  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  I  feel  that  this  resolution  would 
impose  an  unreasonable  if  not  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  restriction  upon  the  proper 
execution  of  this  function. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that 
the  passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
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may  do  harm  to  our  relations  with 
Panama  and  our  foreign  relations  gen¬ 
erally.  I  do  not  see  that  its  passage 
would  bring  gain  to  the  United  States 
on  our  position  in  Panama  or  the  world. 
So  I  am  constrained  to  vote  “No.”  I 
dislike  having  to  do  so  because  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  language  of  the  resolution 
is  so  ambiguous  or  unclear  that  such  a 
vote  could  conceivably  be  portrayed  as 
indicating  that  I  am  agreeable  to  treaties 
being  altered  by  other  than  the  treaty 
process,  that  is,  without  “the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate”  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  That  is  not  the  case  for 
a  minute.  Treaties  can  be  changed  only 
by  other  treaties  or  by  such  abrogation 
of  them  as  the  treaties  themselves  pre¬ 
scribe. 

But  for  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  visible  symbol  of  its 
titular  sovereignty,  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  change  in  any  treaty  we 
have  with  Panama.  It  would  not  in  the 
least  change  our  complete  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
the  1903  treaty  clearly  states  that  we 
are  to  possess  “as  if  sovereign.”  In  fact, 
to  authorize  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  would 
be  an  exercise,  not  a  denial,  of  our 
control. 

In  short,  whether  the  Panama  flag  is 
.flown, or  not  flown  in  no  way  affects  or 
changes  our  authority  in  the  zone.  It 
does  not  touch  the  substance  of  existing 
treaties.  Plying  their  flag  has  become 
an  important  symbol  to  them  of  their 
titular  sovereignty.  I  can  understand 
that.  I  should  like  to  see  our  American 
flag  flying  over  the  enclave  within  our 
midst  occupied  by  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York,  as  a  symbol 
of  American  titular  sovereignty  to  that 
land.  If  flying  their  flag  in  the  zone 
means  a  lot  to  Panamanians  and  is  of  no 
real  consequence  to  our  position  there, 
why  make  such  an  issue  of  it? 

It  has  been  said  that  to  yield  on  this 
flag  matter  will  lead  to  a  lot  of  other 
demands  from  various  elements  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  demands  are 
coming  whatever  we  do  about  the  flag. 
Many  of  the  demands  are  already  here. 
Each  should  be  decided  on  its  own  merits, 
or  lack  thereof.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
go  along  with  the  Panamanians’  desire 
to  fly  their  flag — for  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  an  impartial  court  would  say 
they  have  a  just  case — it  would  not  weak¬ 
en  our  position  with  respect  to  other 
demands  which  have  no  justification. 
Rather  it  would  strengthen  our  position. 

In  summary,  we  should  go  along  wher¬ 
ever  we  think  they  are  right  and  firmly 
refuse  to  go  along  wherever  we  think 
they  are  wrong. 

But  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other 
on  flying  their  flag  would  not,  in  my 
view,  be  a  change  in  a  treaty.  It  would 
be  exercising  the  jurisdiction  and  con¬ 
trol  we  legally  have  under  existing 
treaties.  The  decision  ought  to  be  made 
m  accordance  with  the  equities  in  the 
case,  and  without  blowing  the  flag  issue 
up  to  an  importance  it  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have,  to  the  detriment  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  381,  nays  12,  answered 

“present”  1,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3] 

YEAS — 381 
Abbitt  Hague 

Abernethy  Daniels 

Adair  Davis,  Ga. 

Addonlzio  Davis,  Tenn. 

Albert  Dawson 

Alexander  Delaney 

Alger  Dent 

Allen  Denton 

Andersen,  DerOunian 

Minn.  Derwinski 

Andrews  Devine 

Anfuso  Diggs 

Arends  Dingell 

Ashley  Dixon 

Ashmore  Donohue 

Aspinall  Dooley 

Auchincloss  Dorn,  N.Y. 

Avery  Dorn,  S.C. 

Ayres  Dowdy 

Bailey  Downing 

Baker  Doyle 

Baldwin  Dulski 

Baring  Dwyer 

Barr  Edmondson 

Barrett  Elliott 

Barry  Everett 

Bass,  NS.  Evins 

Bass,  Tenn.  Fallon 

Bates  Farbstein 

Baumhart  Fascell 

Becker  Feighan 

Beckworth  Fenton 

Belcher  Fino 

Bennett,  Fla.  Fisher 
Bennett,  Mich.  Flood 
Bentley  Flynn 

Berry  piynt 

Betts  Fogarty 

Blatnik  Foley 

Boland  Ford 

Bolton  Forrester 

Bonner  Fountain 

Bosch  Frazier 

Bow  Frelinghuysen 

Boykin  Friedel 

Brademas  Fulton 
Bray  Garmatz 

Breeding  Gary 

Brewster  Gathings 

Brock  Gavin 

Brooks,  La.  George 
Brooks,  Tex.  Glenn 
Broomfield  Goodell 

Brown,  Ga.  Granahan 

Brown,  Mo.  Grant 

Brown,  Ohio  Gray 

Broyhill  Green,  Pa. 

Buckley  Griffin 

Budge  Griffiths 

Burdick  Gross 

Burke,  Ky.  Hagen 

Burke,  Mass.  Haley 

Burleson  Halleck 

Byrne,  Pa.  Halpern 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Hardy 

Cahill  Hargis 

Canfield  Harmon 

Cannon  Harris 

Carnahan  Harrison 

Casey  Hays 

Cederberg  Healey 

Chamberlain  Hebert 

Chelf  Hechler 

Chenoweth  Hemphill 

Chiperfield  Henderson 

Church  Herlong 

Clark  Hess 

Coad  Hiestand 

Cohelan  Hoeven 

Collier  Hoffman,  HI. 

Colmer  Hoffman,  Mich. 

Conte  Hogan 

Corbett  Holland 

Cramer  Holt 

Cunningham  Holtzman 

Curtin  Horan 

Curtis,  Mo.  Hosmer 

Daddario  Huddleston 
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Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kars  ten 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kir  wan 

Kitchin 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Levering 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulUoch 

McDonough 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGovern 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack.  Ill. 

Mack.  Wash. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Milliken 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Moss 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 


O’Brien,  Ill. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thomas 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Rooney 

Thompson,  La. 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Roosevelt 

Thompson,  Tex. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Rostenkowskl 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

O’Konski 

Roush 

Thomberry 

Oliver 

Rutherford 

Toll 

Osmers 

St.  George 

Tollefson 

Ostertag 

Santangelo 

Trimble 

Patman 

Saund 

Tuck 

Pelly 

Saylor 

Ullman 

Perkins 

Schenck 

Utt 

Pfost 

Scherer 

Vanik 

Philbin 

Schwengel 

Van  Pelt 

Pilcher 

Selden 

Van  Zandt 

Pillion 

Shelley 

Vinson 

Pirnie 

Sheppard 

Wainwright 

Poff 

Shipley 

Walhauser 

Preston 

Short 

Walter 

Price 

Sikes 

Wampler 

Prokop 

Siler 

Watts 

Pucinski 

Simpson 

Weaver 

Quie 

Sisk 

Weis 

Rabaut 

Slack 

Westland 

Rains 

Smith/halif. 

Wharton 

Randall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whitener 

Ray 

Smith,  Kans. 

Whitten 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Widnall 

Rees.  Kans. 

Smith,  Va. 

Wier 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Spence 

WilUam8 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Springer 

Willis 

Riehlman 

Staggers 

Wilson 

Riley 

Steed 

Winstead 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Stratton 

Wolf 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Stubblefield 

Wright 

Roberts 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Robison 

Taber 

Young 

Rodino 

Taylor 

Younger 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Zablocki 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zelenko 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Teller 

NAYS— 12 

Bolling 

Judd 

Quigley 

Coffin 

Kastenmeier 

•Reuss 

Gallagher 

Meyer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Powell 

UdaU 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 
Kelly 

NOT  VOTING— 36 


Giaimo 

'  Morrison 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moulder 

Gubser 

Multer 

Holifleld 

Murray 

Jarman 

Norrell 

Jones,  Ala. 

O’Neill 

Kasem 

Passman 

Kluczynski 

Poage 

McGinley 

Porter 

Mason 

Scott 

Metcalf 

Mills 

Montoya 

Withrow 

Alford 
Anderson, 

Mont. 

Barden 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Bowles 
Celler 
Cook 
Cooley 
Curtis,  Mass. 

Durham 
Forand 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  O’Neil  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

Mr.  BOLLING  and  Mr.  THOMPSON 
of  New  Jersey  changed  their  votes  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  on  the  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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indignation  at  desecrations 

OF  HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
465)  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 
houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  In  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  and 

Whereas  this  descration  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  instances  of  desecration  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country  recently;  and 

Whereas,  if  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  sense  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of  dese¬ 
cration  and  calls  upon  all  persons  and  gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shameful 
events  shall  not  recur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  expressing  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Congress  at  the  recent  desecra¬ 
tion  of  houses  of  worship  and  other 
sacred  sites.  It  has  been  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  as  a  further  evidence 
of  the  interest  of  that  committee,  I 
might  point  out  that  an  identical  com¬ 
panion  resolution  has  been  introduced 
by  each  and  every  Member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask  for  a  record 
roll  call  vote  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
debate.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  one  will 
vote  against  the  resolution.  But  I 
think  it  will  give  force  to  our  words  and 
evidence  of  our  deep  sense  of  indigna¬ 
tion  if  our  affirmation  is  shown,  individ¬ 
ual  by  individual,  by  a  record  roll  call. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  feels  as  I  do 
.  that  when  there  is  desecration  of  a  house 
of  worship  or  any  sacred  site,  that  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all,  to  our 
constituents  and  to  our  country.  Unless 
such  activities  are  halted,  as  with  one 
voice  our  people  repudiating  and  de¬ 
nouncing  those  responsible,  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  day  of  usefulness 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  night  has 
not  come  to  our  civilization. 

This  resolution  was  very  carefully 
drawn  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  is  not  one  member  of 
that  committee  who  is  responsible  for 
all  of  the  language.  As  the  resolution 
is  worded  it  represents  the  thinking  and 
the  verbal  teamwork  of  our  committee. 
The  committee  spent  a  long  session  care¬ 
fully  weighing  every  word.  The  distin¬ 


guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbsteinI  thought  that  it  should  be  a 
stronger  resolution  in  specific  reference 
to  West  Germany.  I  agreed  with  him 
that  while  the  Government  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  had  taken  prompt  and  stern 
means  of  repressing  recent  outrages,  no 
question  should  be  left  in  any  mind  in 
West  Germany,  especially  among  those 
who  had  been  parties  to  past  outrages, 
that  that  which  had  been  practiced  in 
Hitler’s  day  would  never  be  permitted 
to  recur. 

But  these  outrages  had  occurred  in 
several  countries,  including  our  own. 
They  demanded  prompt  and  universal 
condemnation.  Unless  such  condemna¬ 
tion  were  immediately  forthcoming  the 
abominable  perpetrators  of  these  out¬ 
rages,  how  few  and  insignificant  they 
might  be,  might  feel  encouraged  to  mul¬ 
tiply  their  nefarious  activities.  Hate 
cannot  live  in  the  sunshine.  It  thrives 
and  expands  its  poisonous  reach  in  places 
of  darkness  not  exposed  to  the  light.  In 
such  situations  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Congress,  and  our  responsibility  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  people,  to 
let  in  the  light. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  465 1 
points  the  accusing  finger  in  no  direction 
or  at  any  individuals  except  those  apos¬ 
tles  of  hate  responsible  for  these  recent 
outrages.  It  calls  for  all  peoples  and  all 
governments  throughout  the  world  to 
act  with  energy  to  prevent  their  shameful 
recurrence.  The  resolution  is,  in  effect, 
a  massing  of  decent  world  opinion.  I 
am  confident  that  its  adoption,  as  one  of 
the  first  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
will  have  beneficial  repercussions  of  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  interpreted  everywhere 
as  the  voice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  proclaiming  that  the  American 
people  will  never  permit  the  world  of 
which  it  is  such  a  powerful  part  ever 
again  to  be  inundated  by  tidal  waves  of 
hate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  thinking  only 
of  the  Jew.  The  Jew  has  met  his  full  and 
bitter  share  of  persecution  in  the  past 
and  in  this  generation  there  are  many 
Jewish  families  in  all  our  States  grieving 
for  dear  ones  who  died  in  torture  and  as 
martyrs  to  their  faith  in  the  blood  reign 
of  Hitler.  But  I  am  thinking  as  well  of 
the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  follower 
of  any  religion  who  finds  in  its  teaching 
and  at  the  houses  of  its  worship  an 
understanding  of  his  relationship  with 
his  Maker  and  his  fellowman.  He  who 
desecrates  the  place  of  worship  of  any 
American,  or  of  any  person,  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  everything  that  gives 
worth  and  dignity  to  human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  465,  while  it  bears  my 
name,  due  to  the  graciousness  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee,  is  in  fact  the 
resolution  offered  for  your  considera¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  sure  your  adoption,  as  the 
joint  product  in  fact  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  our  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  that  part  of  Report 
No.  1223  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  beginning  with  the  third  paragraph 
on  page  2  to  the  end  of  the  report.  In¬ 
cluded  in  later  remarks  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  will  be  the  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  introduced  resolu¬ 
tions  similar  to  House  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  465. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Resolutions  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
introduced  by  the  following  Members;  Hon. 
Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  Hon.  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr.,  were  also  considered  by  the 
committee. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  indignation 
and  shock  of  the  Congress  at  the  wave  of 
desecration  of  places  of  worship  and  of  sa¬ 
cred  sites  which  has  manifested  itself  in  na¬ 
tions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  calls 
on  all  persons  and  governments  throughout 
the  world  to  exert  their  energies  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  shameful  events. 

The  resolution  acknowledges  that  such 
desecrations  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  and  points  an  accusing  finger  at  no 
one.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  mobilization  of  the  efforts  of  the 
decent  people  of  all  nations  to  root  out  what¬ 
ever  organized  movements  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  events  which  have  occurred 
and  to  prevent  the  moral  deterioration  which 
a  continuation  of  such  desecrations  would 
inevitably  reflect. 

The  State  Department  has  indicated  its 
approval  of  the  resolution  in  the  following 
letter; 

January  22,  1960. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  asked 
to  comment  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465  regarding  the  recent  outbreaks  of  anti- 
Semitism  throughout  the  world.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  has  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465.  To  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  add  our 
wholehearted  support  to  this  resolution. 

Due  to  the  urgency  involved  in  submitting 
this  report,  it  has  not  been  cleared  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
may  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  had  a  better  chairman 
than  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465  and  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

Everyone  here,  I  am  sure,  feels  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  various  desecrations  which 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  I  am  equally  confident  that 
everyone  here  wants  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  unfortunate  incidents. 

The  indignation  which  we  feel  in  the 
case  of  many  of  us,  I  believe,  reflects 
not  only  a  reaction  against  the  specific 
events  as  they  have  been  made  known 
to  us  but  also  represents  a  reaction  at 
having  brought  to  our  attention  a  phase 
of  world  history  which  we  would  rather 
not  remember. 

As  most  of  us  think  back  on  the  events 
of  the  thirties,  particularly  the  emer- 
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gence  of  Hitlerism  and  its  reflection  in 
other  countries,  we  cannot  escape  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  had  we  been  ready  and  willing  to 
face  an  unpleasant  situation  and  to  take 
firm  action  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development,  untold  misery  would  have 
been  prevented  and  millions  of  lives 
saved. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  history  to  repeat  itself.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
desecrations  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  have  occurred  may  be.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  all  countries  deplore  these 
occurrences  and  desire  to  prevent  them 
in  the  future.  Many  of  these  incidents, 
I  feel  very  confident,  reflect  nothing 
more  than  the  action  of  crackpots  and 
juvenile  delinquents. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  some  have 
been  caused  by  Communist  agents.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  occurrences  are  consistent 
with  past  behavior  of  those  promoting 
the  cause  of  world  communism,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Communist  effort. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  each  one 
of  us  must  be  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  at  least  some  of  the  incidents  of 
desecration  may  represent  organized 
anti-Semitism.  I  am  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  the  case,  and  I  fer¬ 
vently  hope  that  it  is  not. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  situation,  whatever  the 
cause  or  causes  may  be,  and  that  the 
course  to  follow  is  prevention  and  the 
time  to  act  is  now. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  resolution 
which  is  before  us.  The  resolution  ex¬ 
presses  the  indignation  of  Congress  at 
the  desecrations  which  have  occurred 
and  calls  on  people  throughout  the  world 
to  take  action.  It  is  important  that  the 
Congress  establish  and  make  known  its 
official  position  on  these  incidents,  just 
as  I  think  individuals  throughout  the 
world  should  make  clear  their  own  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  resolution  acknowledges  that  des¬ 
ecrations  have  occurred  in  many  nations 
and  recognizes  that  the  problem  con¬ 
cerns  all  nations.  It  points  an  accusing 
finger  at  no  one. 

I  believe  that  approval  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  will  remind  our  own  people  and  the 
authorities  of  our  States  and  cities  of 
the  need  for  firm  and  prompt  action  in 
dealing  with  the  events  which  have  al¬ 
ready  occurred  and  for  maintaining  a 
continuous  alert  to  prevent  similar  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  future. 

I  am  confident  that  approval  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congress  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  will  encourage  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  people  of  other  nations  to 
take  affirmative  action  in  dealing  with 
this  danger. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  resolution 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  House,  and  I 
urge  its  immediate  approval. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Carnahan], 


Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  who  handled 
this  piece  of  legislation  and  join  with 
him  in  urging  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  this  most  commendable  bipartisan 
resolution. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  review,  if  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  events  leading  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  here  today  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465. 

Following  the  painting  of  a  swastika 
upon  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  Cologne, 
Germany,  during  the  Christmas  season 
last  year,  a  wave  of  incidents  took  place 
all  over  the  world  directed  primarily 
against  synagogues,  the  Jewish  people, 
and  in  several  instances,  against  Chris¬ 
tian  churches.  These  acts  of  desecra¬ 
tion  and  vandalism  aroused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  all  decent  people  everywhere  and 
expressions  of  horror  began  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  world. 

These  expressions  of  disgust  I  believe 
referred  not  only  to  the  acts  of  desecra¬ 
tion  against  houses  of  worship,  but  to 
the  numerous  acts  and  expressions  of 
anti-Semitism  throughout  the  world 
and  particularly  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
resurgence  of '  neonaziism  and  anti- 
Semitism  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  about  30,000  Jews  among  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  50  million  Germans. 

To  the  credit  of  the  leaders  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  some  prompt  and  vigorous  steps 
were  taken  to  counteract  the  vicious  up¬ 
surge  in  anti-Semitic  and  other  anti- 
religious  acts.  However,  it  is  the  root  of 
the  problem  which  must  be  attacked.  I 
wonder  whether  the  presence  of  so  many 
former  Nazis  in  places  of  great  influence 
high  in  the  government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  evident 
failure  of  the  government  to  educate  the 
German  youth  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Hitler  regime,  has  not 
encouraged  the  anti-religious  and  anti- 
Semitic  acts  taking  place. 

I  make  this  statement  so  the  record  be 
not  devoid  of  some  recognition  that  anti- 
Semitic  acts  are  taking  place  throughout 
the  world  and  particularly  in  Germany; 
the  resolution  fails  to  do  so. 

So  that  West  Germany  might  be 
strengthened  as  a  democratic  nation,  I 
believe  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
should  consider  strengthening  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  denazification;  intensifying 
education  of  German  youth  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  excesses  of  the  Hitler 
regime;  and  making  evident  the  dis¬ 
avowal  of  any  governmental  policies 
which  appear  to  give  any  sanction  or 
stamp  of  approval,  however  remote,  to 
Nazi  elements  or  encourage  the  resur¬ 
gence  of  these  elements. 

As  an  occupying  power  our  Govern¬ 
ment  may  bring  this  statement  to  the 
attention  of  the  West  German  authori¬ 
ties.  This  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  today,  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  have 
responsibility  for  this  resolution  on  the 
minority  side.  This  is,  indeed,  a  bi¬ 
partisan  resolution. 

I  would  first  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
certainly  we  who  support  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  however  great  our  indignation  at 
the  desecration  that  has  occurred  to 
places  of  worship,  cemeteries,  and  other 
sacred  spots,  should  nevertheless  our¬ 
selves  speak  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  or 
else  we  shall  lose  the  very  atmosphere 
of  conciliation  that  we  are  trying  to  pre¬ 
serve.  This  resolution  is  aimed  at  no 
specific  country.  It  is  rather  directed  at 
intolerance  and  hatred,  wherever  such 
lift  their  ugly  heads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  111- 
nois,  has  rightly  spoken  in  describing  the 
strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  bring 
out  a  resolution  which  would  be  ade¬ 
quate.  Yet,  I  must  confess,  although  I, 
on  January  21,  introduced  an  identical 
resolution  to  his,  the  present  House  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  465,  I  do  prefer  one 
which  I  introduced  earlier  on  January 
18,  and  which  was  a  stronger  resolution. 
I  refer  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
456  which  also  decried  the  shocking  wave 
of  desecration  of  places  of  worship;  and 
which  pointed  out  that  if  left  unchecked 
this  wave  could  only  result  in  grievous 
moral  deterioration  and  denial  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  man — a 
paragraph  that  was  taken  over  into  the 
present  resolution  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 
Since  the  conscience  of  the  world  should 
be  and  has  been  shocked  by  these  events, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  merely  to  ask 
communities  and  countries  to  extend 
their  best  efforts.  My  original  resolu¬ 
tion  went  further  and  asked  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  express  its 
own  profound  concern  and  called  upon 
all  persons,  local  communities  and 
States —  and  that  was  meant  to  include 
foreign  governments — to  institute  nec¬ 
essary  action,  including  legal  measures 
bearing  penalties,  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  atrocities.  Despite  my 
preference  for  this  stronger  resolution, 

I  am  today  wholeheartedly  supporting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465,  as  re¬ 
ported  out  of  committee.  I  would  re¬ 
peat  that  the  conscience  of  the  world 
has,  indeed,  been  shocked  by  recent  acts 
of  desecration.  I  would  point  out  that 
our  own  sense  of  security  has  been 
shaken.  Unless  we  can  build  a  world 
upon  the  basis  of  good  will  and  mutual 
respect,  I  see  little  hope  for  any  con¬ 
tinued  or  prolonged  safety. 

I  feel  confident  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465  will  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton],  after  first  asking,  if  I  may,  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this 
debate  since  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  wishes  that  within  these 
40  minutes  there  was  time  for  him  to 
express  his  or  her  approval  of  this  reso¬ 
lution. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  and  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  fully  en¬ 
dorse  the  sentiment  which  the  resolution 
expresses. 

The  wave  of  desecrations  which  has 
occurred  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  a  shock  to  all  of  us.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  all  people  and  all  gov¬ 
ernments  take  these  occurrences  seri¬ 
ously  and  initiate  immediate  action  to 
punish  the  wrongdoers  in  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  and  to  prevent  their  repe¬ 
tition.  I  think  it  likely  that  many  of  the 
desecrations  represent  acts  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  crackpots  acting  indi¬ 
vidually  rather  than  reflecting  any  or¬ 
ganized  movement.  Nevertheless,  none 
of  us  can  forget  the  sordid  record  of  the 
thirties  when  decent  people  failed  to  take 
strong  affirmative  action  in  the  early 
stages  of  what  was  to  become  a  world- 
menacing  movement  which  caused  un¬ 
told  human  misery  and  cost  millions  of 
lives. 

The  House  by  taking  a  stand  today  will 
call  the  attention  of  our  own  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  to  the  need  for  continued 
vigilance  with  respect  to  such  desecra¬ 
tions  and  will  give  encouragement  to  the 
governments  and  people  of  other  nations 
to  mobilize  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  events. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  similar  resolution  which 
I  filed,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
486. 

Every  right-thinking  American  will 
applaud  this  action  of  the  Congress  in 
expressing  its  indignation  at  the  recent 
epidemic  of  acts  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship  and  other  buildings.  The 
acts  referred  to  are  principally  the  daub¬ 
ing  of  swastika  signs  on  these  buildings. 

Due  to  events  in  Europe  in  the  late 
1930’s  and  years  following,  the  swastika 
has  become  the  hallmark  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  tyranny  and  genocide. 

The  daubing  of  these  signs  on  build¬ 
ings  may  be  the  work  of  cranks  or  per¬ 
sons  with  infantile  minds,  who  choose 
this  way  of  expressing  their  grievances 
and  dissents  just  as  immature  boys 
sometimes  commit  acts  of  vandalism  in 
their  schoolhouses. 

But  these  acts  may  have  a  more 
serious  connotation.  They  may  be  the 
result  of  calculated  plans  of  enemies  of 
our  country  to  stir  up  discord  and 
dissention. 

Whatever  be  the  hidden  motives  of  the 
sly  perpetrators  of  these  acts,  their  con¬ 
duct  is  shameful  and  deserves  universal 
disapprobation  so  forcefully  expressed 
in  the  resolution  before  us  which  I 
strongly  support. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465,  which  expresses  Congress’  profound 
sense  of  indignation  and  shock  at  the 
recent  epidemic  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship. 

Fortunately,  this  shameful  affair 
seems  to  have  lost  its  impetus.  I  think 


this  is  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  our 
democracy  and  to  the  inherent  morality 
and  sense  of  the  American  people. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  matter  should 
therefore  be  dropped  or  forgotten.  The 
fact  that  anti-Semitism  did  erupt  must 
serve  as  a  warning  and  a  reminder  that 
there  exists,  even  in  this  country,  the 
latent  seeds  of  bigotry  and  hate. 
Beneath  the  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance 
and  respect  which  people  of  all  faiths 
have  for  each  other,  there  lurks  a  cer¬ 
tain  immoral  element  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  rear  its  ugly  head. 

This  is  a  warning,  I  feel,  for  every 
American.  He  must  be  ever  watchful  to 
see  to  it  that  those  who  would  destroy 
our  spirit  of  brotherhood  are  never  given 
that  opportunity.  And  he  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  lest  these  threats  to  our 
way  of  life  be  permitted  to  take  root. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  most  fitting, 
and  necessary,  that  Congress  unani¬ 
mously  pass  the  resolution  before  us 
today.  People  of  all  faiths  have  already 
denounced  these  virulent  activities  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  It  is  proper  that  Con¬ 
gress  now  publish  its  disapproval  so  that 
it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  America 
will  not,  and  can  not,  tolerate  these 
attacks  on  the  very  fountainhead  of  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
desecration  of  places  of  worship  and  of 
sacred  sites  throughout  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  grave  import  to  all  who  have 
a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  inviolability 
and  dignity  of  man.  The  deplorable 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
few  weeks  caution  us  that  there  is  an 
urgency  for  men  of  good  will  and  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  to  stand  together  more  reso¬ 
lutely  than  ever  before  in  defense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  morality,  and  universal  peace. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  465  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  such  desecrations  have 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  It  proposes  to  mobilize  the 
efforts  of  the  decent  people  of  all  nations 
in  stamping  out  any  organized  movement 
that  contributes  to  acts  of  desecration 
and  moral  deterioration.  These  acts  of 
uncivilized  behavior  are  to  be  con¬ 
demned  and  relentlessly  opposed  by  all 
people,  and  especially  by  persons  in  au¬ 
thority  and  influence. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  465  which  is 
identical  to  a  bill  I  sponsored. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  meritorious  reso¬ 
lution.  There  is  hardly  any  one  of  us 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  not  been  saddened  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  desecration  in  our  own  district — 
in  some  cases  many  more  than  one.  I 
wish  I  could  believe  that  these  events 
were  only  the  results  of  pranksters  and 
hoodlums,  which  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
But  the  evidence  in  too  many  cases 
points  to  the  possible  resurgence  of 
vicious  isms  which  should  certainly 
feel  the  weight  of  congressional  indig¬ 
nation.  Of  course,  indigation  is  not 
enough.  The  situation  calls  for  definite 
and  specific  action,  which  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  give. 

Mr.  AUGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
share  the  indignation  and  shock  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  resolution  over  the 


desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites.  But  does  our  indig¬ 
nation  extend  only  this  far?  Who 
among  us  has  not  read  of  or  observed 
wanton  violence  or  destruction  directed 
against  the  rights,  the  homes,  and  the 
persons  of  human  beings  caught  up  in 
some  labor  strife  of  which  they  wanted 
no  part. 

Indeed  we  should  find  revolting  these 
acts  of  desecration  on  places  of  divine 
worship,  and  it  is  well  that  we  express 
our  sense  of  revulsion. 

Should  we  be  any  less  indignant  over 
desecration  of  human  rights  or  human 
beings? 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  reso¬ 
lutions  expressing  our  revulsion  over 
goon-squad  activity  at  Kohler  and  else¬ 
where  in  recent  years,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  consistency  in  our  sense 
of  values. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  We  in  San  Francisco  have  also 
been  shocked  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
vandalism.  This  juvenile  idiocy  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  stopped  by  our  law- 
enforcing  agencies.  Under  leave  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  News 
Call-Bulletin  and  a  newspaper  clipping 
describing  an  act  of  desecration  in  San 
Francisco  recently: 

Out  op  Focus 

Somehow  it  seems  to  us  that  the  current 
wave  of  vandalism,  smearing  the  good  name 
of  nations  with  the  Nazi  swastika,  has  been 
attended  by  loose  thinking. 

The  problem  must  be  separated  into  two 
parts  to  be  seen  in  focus. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  situation  in 
Germany,  where  the  democratic  government 
of  Bonn  has  to  deal  with  the  residue  of 
poison  left  by  Hitler’s  Third  Reich.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  imitative  desecration  of 
houses  of  worship  in  our  own  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  which  does  not  have  the  same  back¬ 
ground. 

What  Germany  really  has  to  worry  about 
is  its  own  fate.  It  was  under  the  sign  of 
the  anti-Semitic  swastika  that  the  Nazi 
gangsters  destroyed  the  infant  German 
democracy  between  the  two  world  wars  and 
enslaved  the  German  people. 

For  Bonn  it  is  a  serious  matter.  Among  a 
people  fed  hate  by  their  government  for  the 
dozen  Hitler  years,  enough  may  be  left  to  be 
a  threat  to  the  new  democracy.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Chancellor  Adenauer’s  govern¬ 
ment,  naturally  resentful  at  so  much  out¬ 
side  advice,  has  underestimated  the  threat 
to  itself  in  the  neo-Nazi  fiareup. 

As  for  vandalism  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
some  of  the  best  comment  has  come  from 
the  psychiatric  profession.  Daubling  syna¬ 
gogues  is,  they  say,  a  particularly  nasty  kind 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  thrives  on  the 
attention  paid  to  it.  Ages  of  the  young  hood¬ 
lums  arrested  so  far  bear  out  that  analysis. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  evident  that  no  organ¬ 
ized  or  overt  anti-Semitism  exists  in  San 
Francisco,  and  very  little  anti-Semitism  of 
any  kind.  This  newspaper  cannot  ignore,  in 
its  news  columns,  that  which  is  occurring 
in  West  Germany;  it  is  far  too  important. 
But  we  can  and  will  play  down  the  juvenile 
idiocy  manifesting  itself  here.  Where  pos¬ 
sible  we  will  ignore  it  altogether. 

Library  Defaced — Smear  Swastikas  at  City 

College — Students  Angered  by  Hate 

Symbols 

Swastikas  and  other  crudely  painted  signs 
were  found  this  morning  smeared  across  two 
buildings  of  City  College’s  inner  quadrangle. 
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Students  Immediately  expressed  deep  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  Nazi  symbols  of  hate,  smeared 
in  black  and  green  paint. 

At  least  four  were  daubed  on  the  science 
building.  And  across  the  quadrangle.  Cloud 
Hall,  housing  the  school’s  library,  was  de¬ 
faced  with  a  misshapen  six-point  Star  of 
David  and  the  words  "Jesus,"  "Israel”  and 
“Ner  Tamid.” 

Ner  Tamid,  meaning  eternal  light  in  Yid¬ 
dish,  is  the  name  of  a  synagogue  at  22d 
Avenue  and  Quintara  Street,  object  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  anti-Semitic  outbust  during  the  Jewish 
high  holidays  in  October. 

Dean  of  Men  Ralph  Hillsman  said  stu¬ 
dents  “were  very  upset.” 

He  doubted  college  students  were  to  blame, 
and  said  the  hastily  scrawled  signs  were  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground  and  may  have 
been  painted  by  youngsters. 

Police  pointed  out  the  penalty  for  such 
vandalism  is  $500  fine  and  6  months  in  the 
county  Jail. 

He  said  there’s  never  been  any  indication 
of  racial  tension  at  the  large  2-year  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  painting  was  obviously  the 
work  of  “young  hoodlums." 

A  spokesman  from  Congregation  Ner  Tam¬ 
id  suggested  the  name  of  the  synagogue 
might  have  been  used  because  it  hosted  a 
dance  for  Hillel,  Jewish  youth  group,  on 
Saturday. 

In  October,  the  word  “Jew,”  was  painted 
on  the  front  of  the  synagogue,  but  students 
from  Lincoln  High  School  across  the  street 
volunteered  to  scrub  it  off. 

Swastikas  were  painted  on  two  Mission 
District  apartment  houses  and  on  a  Third 
and  Market  Streets  cigar  store  last  week,  and 
on  the  Oakland  Jewish  Community  Center 
and  Oaklands  Allendale  Elementary  School, 
3670  Penniman  Avenue,  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  recent  un-American  acts  against 
our  places  of  religious  worship,  I  am 
very  happy  our  Democratic  leadership 
here  in  the  House  today  called  for  a 
record  vote  on  House  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  465,  expressing  the  concern  and 
disapproval  of  Congress  at  the  recent 
desecration  of  places  of  worship. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today  we  have  so-called  citizens  who 
take  pride  in  defacing  beautiful 
churches  and  synagogues.  Who  flaunt 
their  petty  discriminations  openly  and 
feebly  try  to  make  a  mockery  of  our  in¬ 
herited  rights  to  religious  worship. 

When  our  Nation  was  founded  Amer¬ 
icans  were  granted  the  right  to  worship 
as  they  pleased— whether  it  be  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  a  Catholic  church,  or  a 
Protestant  church.  Religious  freedom 
has  always  been  a  keystone  to  our 
greatness  as  a  leader  among  Nations. 
Are  we,  who  represent  all  people  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  going  to 
passively  stand  by  and  let  hoodlums  or 
religious  fanatics  commit  these  vicious 
acts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  thou¬ 
sands  of  protests  from  people  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  firmly  denouncing  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  places  of  worship.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  all  our  religious  orders  have 
united  to  stamp  out  these  crimes. 

Let  us  then  unite  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  destroy  or  deface  any  House 
of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465. 

People  everywhere  are  Indeed  shocked 
at  the  many  acts  of  desecration  of  places 


of  worship  which  have  occurred  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries,  including  our  own.  I  can¬ 
not  but  express  the  feeling  that  behind 
all  of  these  irresponsible  and  reprehen¬ 
sible  acts  is  the  subtle  pattern  of  com¬ 
munistic  activity  seeking  to  discredit 
some  of  our  allies  just  prior  to  the  con¬ 
templated  summit  meeting.  In  acting 
on  this  concurrent  resolution,  we,  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  serve  notice  that  we  do  not 
and  will  not  condone  these  acts  of  in¬ 
tolerance  wherever  they  may  occur. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of  houses 
of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites  which 
has  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  resolution  also  calls  on  all  per¬ 
sons  and  governments  throughout  the 
world  to  exert  their  energies  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  shameful  events. 
We  are  here,  in  effect,  expressing  the 
shock  and  sense  of  the  American  people 
at  these  deplorable  incidents  which  have 
been  inspired  by  neo-Nazi  demagogs  and 
would-be  dictators  of  the  Hitler  and 
Stalin  ilk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  the  resolution  and  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  many  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  raised  their  voices  in 
opposition  to  the  recent  outbreaks  of 
anti-Semitic  activity  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  our  own  country,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  actions,  unfortunately,  are  grim 
reminders  of  the  Nazi  regime  in  Ger¬ 
many  under  Hitler,  and  have  no  place  in 
our  democracy.  While  I  feel  that  the 
majority  of  these  acts  of  desecration  of 
synagogues  and  churches  here  in  the 
United  States  are  the  works  of  cranks 
and  hoodlums,  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  be  more  seriously  concerned  with 
the  outbreaks  in  Germany.  These,  I 
feel,  point  to  a  lack  of  education  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  German 
people  of  the  excesses  of  the  Hitler 
regime,  and  perpetuate  the  Nazi  ideology. 
In  my  opinion,  too,  tile  Soviet  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  contributing 
to  the  promotion  of  bigotry  and  hatred 
aimed  at  certain  segments  of  our  society. 

I  am  supporting  the  resolution  pend¬ 
ing  before  us  today,  and  deeply  regret 
that  it  could  not  be  more  far-reaching 
in  that  it  does  not  look  into  the  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  so  many  former  high 
Nazi  officials  in  the  present  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Ger¬ 
many.  However,  it  does  express  our 
great  indignation  at  these  incidents  of 
desecration  in  our  own  backyard,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Intolerance  is  a  cancer.  It  spreads 
insidiously  and  malignantly,  and  the  only 
way  to  combat  it  is  to  resort  to  surgery 
and  cut  it  completely  out  of  our  society. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  is  the 
only  means  the  Congress  has  of  ex¬ 
pressing  its  opposition  to  such  demon¬ 
strations,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  so  many 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
support  this  action. 

Mi’s.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  this  body  must  today 
devote  its  attentions  and  express  its 


profound  sense  of  indigation  and 
shock  at  the  desecration  of  places  of 
religious  worship  which  has  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

As  one  who  introduced  an  identical 
resolution,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
colleague,  Barrett  O’Hara,  of  Illinois, 
for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  and  for  his  able  presentation 
of  the  issue. 

These  outbreaks,  which  originated  in 
Europe  in  the  closing  days  of  last  year, 
are  but  a  startling  reminder  that  the 
forces  which  would  destroy  the  freedoms 
so  basic  to  our  lives,  are  still  at  large. 
We  must  take  all  steps  available  to  stamp 
them  out. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  not  only 
awaken  the  American  people  but  will 
serve  as  a  notice  to  all  others  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  further  eruptions 
of  hate  and  bigotry. 

While  we  must  forgive,  we  must  not 
forget  the  horrors  of  the  past.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  educating  those 
whose  memories  are  short.  There  is  also 
an  urgent  need  to  educate  the  younger 
people  who  did  not  live  through  that 
sorrowful  decade  during  which  religious 
persecution  ran  rampant.  Past  expe¬ 
riences  must  be  recalled  to  emphasize  the 
ruination  that  tactics  such  as  we  are 
today  condemning  can  rain  upon  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
we  have  seen  an  end  to  these  incidents 
and  that  we  may  look  forward  to  greater 
understanding  under  the  fatherhood  of 
the  Almighty  God. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
465  indicates  the  feelings  of  every  red- 
blooded  American  in  expressing  a  high 
sense  of  indignation  at  the  recent  dese¬ 
cration  of  houses  of  worship  and  other 
sacred  sites,  including  cemeteries.  The 
attitude  of  Christians,  especially,  is  ve¬ 
hement  in  its  opposition  to  these  low 
practices  by  goons  and  morons. 

By  its  passage,  it  will  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Nation  those  dastardly 
practices  which  have  engendered  disgust 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  God-fearing 
and  freedom-loving  people  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

In  the  letters  to  the  editor  column  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  January  31, 
1960,  Mr.  Patrick  F.  Crowley,  president 
of  the  Catholic  Council  on  Working  Life, 
certainly  epitomized  the  feelings  of  all 
Christian  people  toward  the  persons  of 
Jewish  faith,  all  good  members  of  the 
human  family: 

The  Crooked  Cross 

The  Sun-Times  deserves  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  its  reporting  and  editorial 
comment  on  recent  anti-Jewish  outbursts. 
We  urge  you  especially  to  expose  that  polite 
anti-Semitism  which  breeds  violence  and 
hatred  and  to  call  anti-Semitism  what  it  ac¬ 
tually  is,  a  sin  against  God. 

Every  Christian  recognizes  a  sad  truth  in 
the  swastika  paintings  and  tombstone  top- 
plings.  When  Hitler’s  cross  is  painted  on  a 
synagogue,  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  also  bent 
and  broken.  Christians  recognize  that  the 
swastika  is  a  crooked  cross,  a  diabolical  sym¬ 
bol  of  hatred,  which,  when  made  straight, 
stands  as  a  sign  of  God’s  love  for  men  and 
their  love  for  each  other  in  His  name. 
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To  the  Jewish  families  we  extend  our  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  and  offer  our  apologies  for 
insults  extended  and  injuries  done.  We 
want  them  to  know  that  the  extirpation  of 
anti-Semitism  in  employment,  housing,  and 
elsewhere  is  not  Just  the  concern  of  Jews 
but  also  the  deep  responsibility  of  every 
Christian. 

Patrick  F.  Crowley, 

President,  Catholic  Council  on  Work¬ 
ing  Life. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara],  for  his 
efforts  in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  approved  unanimously  by  the 
House.  . 

The  recent  wave  of  desecrations  of 
houses  of  worship,  perpetuated  here  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  countries 
abroad,  has  shocked  the  conscience  of 
decent  people  everywhere.  If  there  is 
any  organized  method  behind  it,  it 
should  be  exposed  and  rooted  out  of  our 
society.  Certainly  such  disrespect  for 
the  most  fundamental  convictions  of 
man  should  not  be  condoned  in  any 
society  which  believes  in  the  dignity,  and 
origin  at  the  hands  of  the  divine 
Creator,  of  every  human  being.  The 
attitude  exemplified  by  such  abomin¬ 
able  acts,  if  condoned  and  allowed  to 
spread,  can,  like  some  cancerous  growth, 
lead  to  the  moral  deterioration  of  the 
social  fabric  of  any  nation. 

The  resolution  before  us  brings  these 
facts  into  the  open.  It  should  receive 
the  unanimous  approval  of  this  House. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
certainly  a  bipartisan  resolution  to  ex¬ 
press  the  strong  opposition  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  against  the 
wave  of  acts  of  desecration  of  places  of 
worship,  and  places  of  reverence 
throughout  the  world  which  have  re¬ 
cently  given  rise  to  fears  of  organized 
violence  and  oppression  of  dread  mem¬ 
ory. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  seriously  concerned  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  put  in  similar  resolutions 
or  the  same  resolution.  This  is  a  more 
recent  list  than  the  one  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  No.  1223: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  446,  by 
Mr.  Flood. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  451,  by 
Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  452,  by 
Mr.  Friedel. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  456,  by 
Mrs.  Church. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  458,  by 
Mr.  Rodino. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  460,  by 
Mr.  Addonzio. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  465,  by 
Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466,  by 
Mr.  Morgan. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  467,  by 
Mr.  Carnahan. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  468,  by 
Mr.  Hays. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  470,  by 
Mr.  Pilcher. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  471,  by 
Mr.  Fountain. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  472,  by 
Mr.  Fascell.  ■" 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  473,  by 
Mr.  Coffin. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  474,  by 
Mr.  Farbstein. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  475,  by 
Mr.  Saund. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  476,  by 
Mr.  Beckworth. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  477,  by 
Mr.  McDowell. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  478,  by 
Mr.  Murphy. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  479,  by 
Mr.  Meyer. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  480,  by 
Mr.  Chiperfield. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  481,  by 
Mrs.  Bolton. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  482,  by 
Mr.  Fulton. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  483,  by 
Mrs.  Church. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  484,  by 
Mr.  Adair. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  485,  by 
Mr.  Bentley. 

.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  486,  by 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  487,  by 
Mr.  Wainwright. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  488,  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  489,  by 
Mr.  Daddario. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  490,  by 
Mr.  Madden. 

■  House  Concurrent  Resolution  491,  by 
Mr.  Judd. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  492,  by 
Mr.  Flood. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  493,  by 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  494,  by 
.  Mr.  Libonati. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  495,  by 
Mr.  Gallagher.  . 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  496,  by 
Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  497,  by 
Mr.  Merrow. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  498,  by 
Mr.  Lindsay. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  499,  by 
Mr:  Bowles. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  500,  by 
Mr.  Buckley. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  501,  by 
Mr.  Halpern. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  504,  by 
Mr.  Blatnik. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  507,  by 
Mr.  Fino. 

House  Coucurrent  Resolution  508,  by 
Mr.  Giaimo. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  509,  by 
Mrs.  Kelly. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  526,  by 
Mr.  Fallon. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  528,  by 
Mr.  Powell. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  529,  by 
Mr.  Toll. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  530,  by 
Mr.  Zelenko. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  553,  by 
-Mr.  Brademas. 

The  resolution  strongly  expresses  the 
indignation  and  shock  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  wave  of  desecration  of  places 
of  worship  and  of  sacred  sites  which  has 


manifested  itself  in  nations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  resolution  when 
passed  will  call  on  all  persons  and  gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  shameful  events. 

We  should  emphasize  plainly  that  the 
resolution  acknowledges  that  such 
desecrations  have  taken  place  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  provision  is 
a  very  good  thing  and  exemplary  for  us 
to  have  in  this  resolution.  Likewise  the 
resolution  points  an  accusing  finger  at 
no  one,  at  no  particular  government  or  at 
no  people  for  censure. 

The  other  point  that  should  be  made 
is  that  the  desecration  and  these  acts 
have  taken  place  not  only  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  throughout 
the  world.  You  will  find  it  in  countries 
where  you  would  least  expect  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  mobilization 
of  the  efforts  of  the  decent  people  of  all 
nations  to  root  out  whatever  organized 
movements  have  contributed  to  the 
events  which  have  occurred.  This  will 
help  prevent  the  moral  deterioration  and 
dread  fears  which  a  continuation  of  such 
desecrations  would  surely  cause. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  firm  judgment  of 
Congress  that  we  are  rendering  today. 
The  resolution  says  that  it  is  in  a  sense 
of  moral  values  that  we  point  out  to  the 
people  of  the  world  our  solemn  feelings 
against  such  acts  of  desecration  and  a 
strong  warning  to  the  organizations  or 
groups  who  are  building  up  such  anti- 
Semitic  and  antireligious  acts  of  van¬ 
dalism  and  terror.  We  are  in  a  way  giv¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  the  American  people 
by  saying  that  we  have  a  feeling  of  deep 
shock  over  these  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
religious  activities  and  that  we  call  upon 
all  governments  and  persons  throughout 
the  world  to  exert  their  energies  to  the 
end  that  these  shameful  events  shall 
not  recur. 

This  is  a  good  cause;  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  we  should  lightly  overlook. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  series  of  events  that 
cause  terror  in  the  hearts  of  one  group 
of  people,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see 
havoc  and  destruction  mount.  If  we 
have  a  group  of  people,  the  fine  Jewish 
people,  who  feel  that  these  anti-Semitic 
acts  are  by  organized  groups  and  are  un¬ 
controlled  without  firm  defense,*it  makes 
their  lives  unsafe,  it  makes  them  fearful 
of  the  future. 

I  would  say  as  far  as  other  minority 
religions  are  concerned  in  connection 
with  acts  of  religious  vandalism  against 
them,  that  they  too  should  have  a  state¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  Congress,  like¬ 
wise  that  we  should  give  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  the  moral  support  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  such  as  this. 

I  strongly  urge  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465  be  passed,  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  O’Hara],  who  has  worked  so 
hard  on  this,  and  supported  here  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  who  has  like¬ 
wise  worked  hard  on  this  program. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  felt  so  strongly  on  this 
resolution  that  each  of  us  individually 
has  put  in  a  similar  resolution  against 
acts  of  desecration  and  of  anti-Semitism 
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to  give  it  our  moral  backing  and  our  firm 
joint  backing  when  we  reported  out  the 
pending  resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465,  unanimously. 

My  own  resolution  on  this  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
432,  and  is  identical  with  that  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O’Hara]. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  passed 
unanimously  on  a  record  vote,  because 
we  should  show  to  the  Ameripan  people 
and  the  peoples  and  the  governments  of 
the  world  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  such  a  subject  as  opposi¬ 
tion  to  organized  acts  of  vandalism,  ter¬ 
ror,  and  of  antireligious  and  anti-Semitic 
nature  occurring  now  too  often  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  we  will  take  today  in  adopting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465  is  truly 
reflective  of  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  perpetrators 
of  the  recent  series  of  desecrations  of 
houses  of  worship.  Protest  against  these 
unconscionable  acts  have  been  voiced  by 
members  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  all 
faiths.  An  aroused  public  response, 
along  with  prompt  preventive  measures 
by  local  authorities,  have  done  much  to 
check  the  spread  of  this  contagion. 

Fully  aware  that  little  would  remain 
unscathed  if  the  virus  were  allowed  to 
multiply,  the  American  people  have  given 
a  ringing  answer  to  this  totalitarian 
challenge.  Our  action  today  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  that  response  leaves  no  doubt 
about  the  feelings  of  America  on  the 
subject. 

This  is  a  salutary  and  commendable 
action.  The  powerful  voice  of  public 
opinion  can  check  those  acts  of  desecra¬ 
tion  arising  from  a  spirit  of  hooliganism 
or  from  ignorance. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
problem.  It  has  been  shown  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  these  heinous  practices  have 
been  under  21  years  of  age.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  participation  of  these 
young  people  in  such  outrages  seems  to 
stem  from  a  lack  of  basic  moral  and 
spiritual  guidance,  and  from  parental  in¬ 
difference  or  inadequacies.  Then  there 
are  those  who,  raised  in  slums  and  under 
substandard  conditions,  react  against 
the  bleakness  of  a  future  that  holds  lit¬ 
tle  promise  for  them.  This  is  the  other 
aspects  of  the  challenge — the  need  to 
eradicate  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
these  acts  of  hate  and  despair. 

We  will  be  acting  positively  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  resolution  today.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  now  proceed  further  and  under¬ 
take  to  root  out  and  correct  some  of  the 
causes  for  such  conduct  such  as  absence 
of  moral  values  in  our  courses  of  educa¬ 
tion,  indifference  to  broken  homes,  and 
slums  and  miserable  living  conditions 
whose  poisons  can  subvert  even  the 
healthiest  of  minds. 

The  action  we  take  here  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  reflect  with  credit  through¬ 
out  the  entire  world.  It  tells  the  world 
without  qualification  that  America  does 
not  condone  these  hideous  practices 


and  wants  their  indignation  expressed  as 
to  their  existence  here  or  anywhere. 

Our  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  assures  free 
people  everywhere  that  America  de¬ 
plores  such  acts  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  freedom 
of  religion  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Toll], 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
529  expressing  the  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of  houses 
of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites.  On 
the  subject  of  the  anti-Semitic  occur¬ 
rences  throughout  the  country,  the  hap¬ 
penings  have  an  effect  not  merely  on  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  country,  but  all  of 
the  people  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
group  hatred. 

Concern  in  this  country  over  the  wide¬ 
spread  incidents  has  appeared  in  many 
places.  From  Miami,  Fla.,  in  Congress¬ 
man  Fascell’s  district,  my  father-in-law, 
Mr.  David  Orinstein,  who  is  now  retired 
and  was  formerly  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  Kensington,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  area,  which  district  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  in  Congress  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Byrne, 
who  also  spoke  in  Congress  on  January 
27,  last  Wednesday,  to  stamp  out  bigotry, 
forwarded  a.  letter  written  to  the  editor 
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which  I  think  expresses  a  view  held  by 
many  that  this  problem  concerns  all 
Americans. 

I  have  added  the  letter  to  my  remarks 
so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  can  give 
it  their  serious  consideration: 

Swastika  Warning  to  Us  All 


February  2 


barometer.  The  swastika  Is  a  sadistic,  im¬ 
moral  suppression  of  freedom  and  of  the 
individual,  a  threat  to  the  Western  World 
and  Christianity  alike,  equal  only  to  com¬ 
munism. 

It  is  always  the  hate-driven  zealot  who 
is  his  own  worst  enemy,  because  it  is  his 
excesses  that  bring  on  the  destruction  of 
his  cause.  Democratic  Germany  had  tried 
hard  to  show  a  human  face,  to  rate  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  family  of  nations.  But,  the  face 
of  Germany  today  is  the  face  of  Adenauer. 
After  him,  who  will  stem  the  tide  of  a  re¬ 
surgent,  predatory  Germany? 

As  in  a  flash  of  lightning  the  excesses  of 
a  few  unbalanced  but  cunning  minds  have 
undone  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Adenauer 
regime.  The  old  fears  and  suspicions  had 
come  alive  and  Germany  is  the  enemy  again. 
For,  to  the  Europeans  the  swastika  means 
more  than  it  can  ever  mean  to  us.  It  means 
brutality  and  degradation  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  the  destruction  of  Rotterdam,  the 
rubble  of  Coventry  and  London,  and  the  fall 
and  humiliation  of  Paris.  It  means  the 
specter  of  another  Hitler  rising  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  casting  a  shadow  over  Europe  and 
the  world. 

As  of  now,  how  many  American  boys  would 
like  to  get  up  and  fight  for  West  Berlin,  to 
make  it  safe  for  the  Nazis? 

J.  Geneson. 


Editor,  the  Herald:  A  noted  Jewish  leader, 
commenting  upon  the  current  anti-Semitic 
outbreaks,  made  a  profound  statement  to 
the  effect  that  anti-Semitism  is  a  problem 
not  for  the  Jew  but  for  the  Christian  world. 

Since,  there  is  nothing  a  Jew  can  do  to 
cure  this  mental  aberration  any  more  than 
he  has  done  in  the  preceding  2,000  years 
the  only  thing  which  is  open  to  him  is  a 
measure  of  objective  contemplation  of  the 
cloud  cast  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  bigotry. 
Without  much  effort  the  cloud  will  reveal 
an  extensive  silver  lining. 

To  begin  with,  there  should  be  no  room 
for  shock  or  alarm  in  his  mind,  because  after 
Hitler  the  Jew  has  become  immune  to  shock 
As  for  undue  alarm,  by  this  date,  he  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  Jews  will  never 
again  be  led  to  slaughter  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore.  Their  courage  in  putting  up  a  fight 
against  brutality  and  tyranny  is  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  history  of  the  human 
quest  for  freedom.  Now  that  they  have 
found  ground  under  their  feet,  and  a  voice 
in  world  affairs,  they  are  no  longer  orphans. 

What  astonishes  me  is  this  general  con¬ 
centration  on  anti-Semitism  as  if  the  Jew 
has  a  monopoly  on  being  hated.  This  chau¬ 
vinistic  world  is  rife  with  intergroup  ha¬ 
treds.  Americans  hate  the  Russians,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  hate  Americans,  South  Americans  dis¬ 
like  the  Yankee,  Hungarians  abhor  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  so  do  the  Poles,  the  Algerians 
detest  the  French,  the  Pakistanis  hate  the 
Hindus,  the  Greeks  can’t  stand  the  Turks, 
and  the  British,  the  Irish  dislike  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  most  Europeans  abhor  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Another  popular  fallacy  is  the  assumption 
that  the  swastika  is  a  threat  to  the  Jew 
solely.  I  believe  it  is  no  more  a  threat  to 
the  Jew  than  the  storm  is  a  threat  to  the 


(Mr.  TOLL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  letter.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  introduced  an  identical  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  simply  wish  to  join  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church],  as  well  as  the  committee.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  unani¬ 
mous  action  of  this  House  serves  notice 
throughout  the  world  that  what  took 
place  under  Hitler,  if  we  can  possibly 
help  it,  is  never  going  to  rise  again  to 
plague  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  join  and  to 
have  a  part  in  the  passage  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  darker  shadow  on  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  than  that  cast  by  the  malignancy 
of  hatred  and  bigotry  that  was  inflicted 
on  man  by  Hitler’s  Nazi  regime.  The  al¬ 
lied  nations  raised  a  mighty  army  and 
smashed  the  evil  forces  that  came  to 
power  under  Hitler’s  leadership. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  in  the 
desecration  of  places  of  worship  through¬ 
out  Germany,  evidence  that  some  of 
the  fearsome  and  brutal  extremist  who 
flourished  in  that  dark  period  have  sur¬ 
vived  and  from  time  to  time  their  hatred 
and  bigotry  flares  into  flame. 

While  the  most  recent  acts  may  have 
been  the  work  of  only  a  few  extremists, 
it  is  possible  that  these  extremists  were 
inspired  to  these  deplorable  acts  of 
desecration  by  the  Communist  Interna¬ 
tional  Conspiracy. 

I  requested  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
some  weeks  ago  to  ask  the  U.N.  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Subcommis¬ 
sion  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  of 
the  U.N.  has  made  such  an  investigation 
and  condemned  the  recent  wave  of  anti- 
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Semitism  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  hu¬ 
man  and  religious  rights.  Bights  which 
we  regard  as  inherent  endowments  of 
all  men.  There  are  no  rights  under 
Communists  or  Nazi  totalitarians,  merely 
temporary  privileges  subject  to  the  whim 
of  the  imprudent  dictator. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  there  is  no  overwhelming  but 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  some  of 
those  guilty  of  the  acts  had  Communist 
associations  in  East  Germany. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  real 
beneficiary  of  these  acts  are  the  Com¬ 
munists  who  constantly  seek  means  of 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  Western 
Allies  as  we  approach  the  summit  meet¬ 
ings. 

It  would  be  rather  easy  for  them  to 
aline  themselves  with  Nazi  malcontents 
who  seek  the  same  purpose  for  different 
reasons.  They  did  this  once  before  in 
1940  when  it  served  the  purpose  of  both 
the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  who  re¬ 
gard  inhumanity  as  merely  a  basic  in¬ 
strumentality  in  achieving  their  goals. 

Whether  these  are  the  acts  of  an  ir¬ 
responsible  few  or  a  deliberate  plot  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Communists  to  embarrass 
the  democratic  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  West  Germany,  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain.  In  the  light  of  recent  history, 
however,  to  ignore  these  acts  as  mere 
outbreaks  of  small  irresponsible  groups 
could  lead  to  grave  dangers. 

If  left  unchecked,  such  acts  could  lead 
to  grievous  moral  deterioration  and  deny 
to  all  men  the  real  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  as  expression  of  the 
concern  with  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  views  this  grave  matter. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  resolution 
which  I  have  cosponsored. 

It  is  significant  that  we,  as  a  leading 
exponent  and  positive  proof  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  parliamentary  government,  can 
take  such  a  strong  moral  position  in  pro¬ 
testing  actions  which  shock  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  world. 

But,  more  affirmatively,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  speak  here  today  for  the  principles 
which  we  love,  espouse,  and  fight  for.  It 
is  for  us  primarily  a  rededication  to  the 
cause  of  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
humanity. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  the  House  should 
take  up  consideration  of  the  pending 
legislation  on  the  first  legislative  day  of 
February  which,  as  our  colleagues  will  re¬ 
call,  is  widely  recognized  as  Brotherhood 
Month.  Underlying  all  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  hate  and  prejudice  and  discrim¬ 
ination,  which  this  legislation  in  effect 
condemns,  is  the  failure  to  understand 
or  accept  the  implications  of  brother¬ 
hood. 

Brotherhood,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  unassailable  truth  that, 
under  God,  all  men  are  brothers.  As  the 
great  poet,  John  Donne,  once  wrote  in 
lines  that  will  live  forever,  “No  man  is  an 


island  unto  himself.”  We  cannot  avoid, 
even  if  we  would,  a  full  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  happens  to  others. 

The  pending  legislation  accepts  this 
responsibility.  It  recognizes  that  hatred 
and  prejudice  and  the  resultant  desecra¬ 
tion  of  places  of  worship  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  the  world.  No  peo¬ 
ple  or  nation  has  been  immune  from  this 
deadly  poison.  All  people  and  all  govern¬ 
ments,  as  the  resolution  declares,  must 
mobilize  the  resources  of  moral  indigna¬ 
tion  and  act  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  demoralizing  and  antihuman  acts. 

The  noblest  work  of  man,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  is  the  service  of  his  fellow  man.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  brotherhood,  and 
by  approving  the  resolution  now  before 
this  House  we  can  express  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  our  own  devo¬ 
tion  to  this  fundamental  idea. 

Whenever  men  suffer  from  oppression 
or  persecution  or  discrimination,  there 
is  the  need  for  brotherhood.  Wherever 
there  is  trouble  or  anguish  or  want, 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  brother¬ 
hood. 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Brother¬ 
hood  Month  and  House  consideration 
of  the  pending  legislation  offers  us  a 
priceless  opportunity  to  reflect  on  these 
truths  and,  what  is  more  important,  to 
consider  carefully  what  they  mean  in 
our  own  personal  and  private  lives.  It 
is  one  thing  to  preach  brotherhood;  it 
is  another  to  practice  it.  It  is  one  thing 
to  condemn  hatred  and  discrimination 
when  it  is  found  thousands  of  miles 
away.  It  may  be  even  more  important 
to  oppose  it  in  our  own  locality,  in  our 
own  neighborhood,  in  our  own  family — 
to  oppose  it,  that  is,  by  seeking  to  re¬ 
place  it  with  patience  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  respect  for  our  fellow  human 
beings,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
disagree  with  them. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  spite  of  all  the~  differ¬ 
ences  of  race,  nationality,  religion,  geog¬ 
raphy,  language,  income,  and  ideas 
which  may  separate  people,  we  have 
much  more  in  common.  We  are  united 
by  the  most  important  fact  of  all:  that 
we  are  all  children  of  God. 

It  has  been  deeply  encouraging  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  witnessed  the  re¬ 
sounding  chorus  of  condemnation  and 
shock  from  all  comers  of  the  earth  and 
from  people  of  all  faiths  and  none  which 
followed  the  perpetration  of  the  dese¬ 
crations  we  have  seen.  The  action  of 
the  House  today  can  reinforce  this  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  this  spirit  of  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  person  of  all  human 
beings. 

(Mi’s.  DWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  introduced  a  resolution  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  resolution  on  which  we 
take  action  today  I  should  like  to  express 
here  my  hearty  approval  of  the  action 
the  Congress  takes  this  afternoon  on 
this  subject. 

Acts  of  desecration  of  this  sort  will 
not  disappear  by  themselves;  they  will 


not  take  care  of  themselves.  The  ac¬ 
tion  we  take  here  today  is  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  focusing  worldwide  at¬ 
tention  on  this  subject. 

The  resolution  before  us  calls  upon  all 
persons,  local  communities,  and  States 
to  institute  necessary  action,  including 
legal  measures  bearing  penalties,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities. 
I  support  this  resolution  and  in  the  same 
context  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  disapproval  should  be  further 
manifested  by  prompt  and  swift  action. 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights  on  January  11,  1960, 
urging  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
these  acts  in  our  country  and  their  con¬ 
certed  purpose.  The  compilation  of 
adequate  factual  material  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  afford  Congress  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  additional  remedies. 

I  deem  these  acts  to  be  omens  of  racial 
and  religious  hatred  which  if  unchecked 
would  have  horrendous  implications  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  support  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  and  I  mark  it  as  a 
vital  step  in  our  vigilance  to  keep  this  a 
Nation  of  free  people. 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  465? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  392,  nays  0,  not  voting  38,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  4] 

YEAS— 392 


Abbltt 

Brademas 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Abernethy 

Bray 

Dawson 

Adair 

Breeding 

Delaney 

Addonizio 

Brewster 

Dent 

Albert 

Brock 

Denton 

Alexander 

Brooks,  La. 

Derounlan 

Alger 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Derwinskt 

Allen 

Broomfield 

Devine 

Andersen, 

Brown,  Ga. 

Diggs 

Minn. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Dingel 

Anderson, 

"Brown,  Ohio 

Dixon 

Mont. 

Broyhill 

Donohue 

Andrews 

Buckley 

Dooley  , 

Anfuso 

Budge 

Dorn,  N.Y. 

Arends 

Burdick 

Dorn,  S.C. 

Ashley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Dowdy 

Ashmore 

Burke,  Mass. 

Downing 

Aspinall 

Burleson 

Doyle 

Auchincloss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dulskl 

Avery 

Byrnes,  WiS. 

Dwyer 

Ayres 

Cahill 

Edmondson 

Bailey 

Canfield 

Elliott 

Baker 

Cannon 

Everett 

Baldwin 

Carnahan 

Evins 

Baring 

Casey 

Fallon 

Barr 

Cederberg 

Farbsteln 

Barrett 

Celler 

Fascell 

Barry 

Chamberlain 

Feighan 

Bass,  N.H. 

Chelf 

Fenton 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Chenoweth 

Fino 

Bates 

Chiperfield 

Fisher 

Baumhart 

Church 

Flood 

Becker 

Clark 

Flynn 

Beckworth 

Coad 

Flynt 

Belcher 

Coffin 

Fogarty 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Cohelan 

Foley 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Collier 

Forand 

Bentley 

Colmer 

Ford 

Berry 

Conte 

Forrester 

Betts 

Corbett 

Fountain 

Blatnik 

Cramer 

Frazier 

Boland 

Cunningham 

Frelinghuysen 

Bolling 

Curtin 

Friedel 

Bolton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Fulton 

Bonner 

Daddario 

Gallagher 

Bosch 

Dague 

Garmatz 

Bow 

Daniels 

Gary 

Boykin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gathlngs 
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Gavin 

George 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan. 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hargis 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hogan 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wls. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kllburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Knox 
Kowalski 
Kyi 
Lafore 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Levering 
Llbonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 


Loser 

McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGovern 
Mclntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack,  Ill. 
Mack,  Wash. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
Mason 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Miller,  Clem 
Miller 
George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Milliken 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex, 
Morris,  Okla. 
Moss 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
.  O'Brien,  Ill. 
O’Brien,  N.Y. 
O’Hara,  HI. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O’Konskl 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 
Rees,  Kans. 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
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Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Sikes 

Siler 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N.  J 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wyo. 
Thomberry 
Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wainwright 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wier 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Winstead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Alford 

Barden 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Bowles 

Cook 

Cooley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Durham 

Giaimo 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gubser 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 38 
Holifield  Multer 


Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kasem 
Kluczynskl 
McGinley 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Morrison 
Moulder 


Murray 

Norrell 

O’Neill 

Passman 

Poage 

Porter 

Saund 

Scott 

Smith,  Kang, 

Tuck 

Withrow 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  O’Neill  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


February  2 


M. 


- T . 

THE  HONORABLE  MORGAN 
MOULDER,  OP  MISSOURI 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fi om  Missouri  [Mr.  Moulder]  has  just 
informed  me  by  long  distance  telephone 
that  he  has  been  unavoidably  detained 
in  Missouri  where  he  has  been  attending 
a  farm  forum 

Mr.  Moulder  tried  to  arrange  a  pair 
on  the  two  rollcall  votes  today  but  it 
could  not  be  arranged.  So  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  take  this  time  to  inform  the 
House  that,  had  he  been  present,  Mr 
Moulder  would  have  voted  “aye”  on  both 
resolutions  just  passed. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


TO  INCORPORATE  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  HALL  OP  FAME 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bdl  (HR.  5789)  to  incorporate  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  persons:  K.  S.  Adams,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma;  Evelyn  H.  Alden,  Wellsville,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Ray  N.  Ammon,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri: 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia:  Charles  Baker,  Walla  Walla  Wash- 

Car^n'g^TT  T'  ®alIentlne-  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  Harry  J.  Beernink,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington;  Charles  Dana  Bennett,  Washington, 

<?lumbia;  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  Charles 
F.  Brannan,  Denver,  Colorado;  D.  W.  Brooks, 
Atlanta  Georgia;  John  T.  Brown,  Racine, 
Wisconsin;  John  M.  Budd,  Saint  Paul  Min¬ 
nesota;  George  S.  Bulkley,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Lee  M.  Burge,  Reno,  Nevada;  Frank 
KriwnrH '  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
Ldward  D.  Carpenter,  Cassville,  Wisconsin- 
Richard  O.  Comfort,  New  York,  New  York: 
Harold  D  Cooley,  Nashville,  North  Carolina; 
Howard  A.  Cowden,  Kansas  City,  Missouri- 
Lester  Cox,  Springfield,  Missouri; 

Harry  Darby,  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  A.  F. 
Davis,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chester  Davis,  San 
Marino,  California;  Clark  W.  Davis,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware;  Gladys  L.  Dawes,  Colby. 
Kansas,  D.  Howard  Doane,  McCredie  Mis- 
^lri'-,T^yrus  Eaton>  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Clyde  T 
El  Us,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  Vic¬ 
tor  Emanuel,  New  York,  New  York;  Sterling 
^‘ans’ ^<?ust?n-  Texas;  E.  H.  Fallon,  Ithaca! 
New  York,  James  C.  Farmer,  Keene,  New 
Hampshire;  John  D.  Fehsenfeld,  Trov  Mis 
souri;  WiHard  M.  Fifield,  Gainesville,  Kori- 
da  Charles  Figy,  Washington,  District  of 
,N°len  J-  Fuclua-  Duncan,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Paul  Gray,  Washington  District  of 
Columbia;  F.  v.  Heinkel,  Columbia 

SL^nwiCT^n'  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  W.  L.  Henning,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 

-T  D-  Hia«,  Bethany,  Missouri; 
Merritt  D.  Hill,  Birmingham,  Michigan;  Wil¬ 
liam  o.  Hill,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  Harold 


Hogue,  Dalhart,  Texas;  Clifford  R.  Hope,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  Kansas;  Chester  C.  Housh,  Elkton 
Virginia;  Edgar  Hovey,  Badger,  Iowa;  Frank 
W.  Hussey,  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  James  R 
Isleib,  Prairie  Village,  Kansas; 

Lyman  E.  Jackson,  University  Park,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Dorsey  Kirk,  Oblong,  Illinois;  Alf 
M.  Landon,  Topeka,  Kansas^  J.  D.  Lawrence, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina;  L.  G.  Ligutti.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  J.  H.  Longwell,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Charles  Marshall,  Lincoln,  Nebraska- 
James  McGuire,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Wheeler 
McMillen,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania- 
George  S.  McIntyre,  Lansing,  Michigan;  Bob 
Miller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  W.  Mueller,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois;  Carl  F.  Newman,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Washington,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  E.  M.  Norton,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia;  James  G.  Patton,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado;  J.  c.  Penney,  New  York,  New 
York;  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina; 
J.  Stuart  Russell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Ruth 
Buxton  Sayre,  Ackworth,  Iowa;  Paul  F.  Sharp 
Berkeley,  California;  Frank  M.  Shay  San 
Jose,  California;  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Chicago 
Hlinois;  Virginia  Smith,  Chappell,  Nebraska; 
W.  T.  Spanton,  Washington,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  J.  K.  Stern,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  Paul  Swaffar,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Ben  Swigart,  Mooreland,  Oklahoma; 

Jesse  W.  Tapp,  Los  Angeles,  California- 
Ray  Teagarden  La  Cygne,  Kansas;  R.  B. 
Tootell,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Independence,  Missouri- 
Rod  Turnbull,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Her- 
bert  W.  Voorhees,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Jerrv 
Voorhis,  Chicago,  Hlinois;  Orville  F.  Walker 
Kalkaska,  Michigan;  James  Wall,  Waverly! 
Nebraska;  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Camden  In¬ 
diana;  Oliver  S.  Willham,  Stillwater,  Okla- 
A-  Williams,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Robert  E  Wood,  Chicago,  Hlinois;  Obed 
Wyum,  Rutland,  North  Dakota;  O.  E.  Zacha- 
rias,  Junior,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “corporation”) 
and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have 
perpetual  succession  and  the  powers,  limi¬ 
tations  and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

COMPLETION  OF  ORGANIZATION 

.  tof-Jority  of  the  persons  named 

in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  selection  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  the  adoption  of  bylaws,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

shalT'be3'  11116  pUrposes  of  the  corporation 

(A)  To  receive  and  maintain  a  fund  or 
funds,  and  to  use  and  apply  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  income  therefrom,  and  the 
Pr‘if°lpal  ^ereof,  exclusively  for  charitable. 

llberar-y-  or  educational  purposes 
either  directly  or  by  contributions  to  or¬ 
ganizations  duly  authorized  to  carry  on 
similar  activities:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  part  of  such  income  or  principal  shall  be 
contributed  to  any  organization  whose  net 
earnings  or  any  part  thereof  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  in¬ 
dividual,  or  any  substantial  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis¬ 
lation.  The  detailed  purposes  hereinafter 
set  forth  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  and 
m  furtherance  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  paragraph. 

(B)  To  honor  farmers,  farm  women,  farm 
leaders,  teachers,  scientists,  inventors,  gov¬ 
ernmental  leaders  and  other  individuals  who 
have  helped  make  this  Nation  great  by  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  development,  advancement,  or  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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(C)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such 
persons  and  record  their  contributions  and 
achievements  by  the  erection  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  buildings,  monuments,  and 
edifices  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  as  a 
lasting  memorial. 

(D)  To  foster,  promote,  and  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  agriculture,  historically 
carried  out  through  owner-operated  farms, 
and  the  part  it  has  played  in  developing 
those  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  values 
which  are  essential  in  maintaining  the  free 
and  democratic  institutions  of  our  Republic. 

(E)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  museum  for  the  collection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  for  posterity  of  agricultural  tools,  im¬ 
plements,  machines,  vehicles,  pictures,  paint¬ 
ings,  books,  papers,  documents,  data,  relics, 
mementos,  artifacts,  and  other  items  and 
things  relating  to  agriculture. 

(F)  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
which  are  interested  in  similar  projects. 

(G)  To  engage  in  any  and  all  activities 
incidental  thereto  or  necessary,  suitable,  or 
proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of 
the  aforementioned  purposes. 

CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de¬ 
fend  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  in  which  the  corporation 
is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  its 
property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  private  corpora¬ 
tion,  association,  partnership,  firm,  or  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  hold  any  property,  real,  per¬ 
sonal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient  for 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of 
any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  property  which  may  be  held  by,  or  (B) 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  property  by,  a  corporation  operating 
In  such  State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en¬ 
cumber  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  personal 
or  mixed  property;  and 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefore,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE;  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES;  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  AGENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  located  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
later  determined  by  the  board  of  governors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig¬ 
nated  agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent  shall  be  deemed 
notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 
membership;  voting  rights 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  pro¬ 
vide. 


(b)  ‘Each  member  of  the  corporation  given 
voting  rights  by  the  bylaws  shall  have  the 
right  to  one  vote  on  each  matter  submitted 
to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation,  which  vote  may  be 
cast  in  such  manner  as  the  bylaws  may 
prescribe. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  I  COMPOSITION. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of 
governors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  their  survivors  and  such  additional  per¬ 
sons,  if  any,  as  shall  be  named  by  them. 

<b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  number 
(not  less  than  fifteen),  shall  be  selected  in 
such  manner  (including  the  filling  of  vacan¬ 
cies)  ,  and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  governors  shall  be  the 
governing  body  of  the  corporation  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
members,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation  and 
for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  board  of  governors  may  appoint 
committees  which  shall  have  and  exercise 
such  powers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by¬ 
laws  or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors,  and  which  may  be  all  of  the  powers 
of  the  board  of  governors. 

officers;  election  and  duties  of  officers 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi¬ 
dents  (as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  corporation) ,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  one 
or  more  assistant  secretaries  and  assistant 
treasurers,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
use  of  income;  loans  to  officers,  governors 

OR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  governors,  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the 
life  of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dissolution 
or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  corporation  in  amounts  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  governors,  officers,  or  em¬ 
ployees.  Any  governor  who  votes  for  or 
assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance 
to  a  member,  officer,  governor  or  employee  of 
the  corporation,  and  any  officer  who  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  ad¬ 
vance,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  its  members, 
governors,  officers,  and  employees  as  such 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
public  office. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 
PAYMENT  OF  DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de¬ 
clare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor¬ 
rect  and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac¬ 
count  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  members,  board  of  governors, 
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and  committees  having  any  of  the  authority 
of  the  board  of  governors;  and  it  shall  also 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled 
to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  may  be  inspected  by  any  member  en¬ 
titled  to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Annual  audits  shall  be  made 
by  an  independent  licensed  or  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant  or  a  firm  of  independent  li¬ 
censed  or  certified  public  accountants,  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things  or  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus¬ 
todians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or 
persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons'  conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis,  (4)  income  and  expense,  and  (5) 
sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such  re¬ 
port  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu¬ 
ment. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  corporation  and 
in  compliance  with  the  charter  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

DURATION  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  16.  The  duration  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  perpetual. 

ACQUISITION  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF 
EXISTING  CORPORATION 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  a 
general  not-for-profit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  upon 
discharging  or  satisfactorily  providing  for 
the  payment  and  discharge  of  all  of  the  lia¬ 
bilities  of  such  corporation. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re¬ 
peal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mi-.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  unani¬ 
mously.  All  it  does  is  simply  to  provide 
a  Federal  charter  for  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  which  is  now  a  Missouri 
corporation. 
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The  bill  makes  provision  whereby  the 
farmers  throughout  the  world  might  be 
honored.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
composed  of  an  educational  unit  de¬ 
signed  to  familiarize  children  with  agri¬ 
culture,  a  museum  portraying  vividly  the 
history  of  agriculture,  a  statutory  hall 
where  the  immortals  of  agriculture  will 
be  honored,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  a  program  that  involves  no  ex¬ 
pense  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  it  appeared  that  the  name  of  our 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not 
appear.  A  motion  was  made  to  include 
it,  and  that  is  covered  by  one  of  the 
amendments  in  the  bill. 

There  was  another  amendment  offered 
in  the  committee  which  provided  that 
audits  would  be  made  by  licensed  audi¬ 
tors  or  certified  accountants.  The  GAO 
at  that  time  thought  that  the  provision 
was  a  little  restrictive  and  it  was  suggest¬ 
ed  that  an  amendment  be  offered  in  lieu 
thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  after  some 
consideration  the  committee  and  GAO 
decided  it  would  be  much  better  to  revert 
to  the  restrictive  language  because  it 
appeared  that  in  certain  instances  there 
were  accountants  who  were  not  licensed 
and  not  the  type  of  people  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  such  an  audit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
George.] 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
deed  grateful  to  the  leadership  of  this 
body  and  to  the  House  for  the  passage 
today  of  H.R.  5789.  To  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  [Tic]  Forrester,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  Honorable  Eman¬ 
uel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee,  I  am  also  very  grateful  for 
having  expedited  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  for  bringing  it  before  the 
House  so  early  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

H.R.  5789,  when  approved  by  the  other 
body,  will  incorporate  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  which  will  be  a  national 
shrine  to  set  forth  the  history  and  tell 
the  story  of  agriculture  and  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  it. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  is  not  Government 
sponsored,  and  all  development  and  con¬ 
struction  costs  will  be  paid  from  funds 
voluntarily  contributed  by  the  American 
people. 

More  than  50  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  bid  for  this  project.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  executive  committee  re¬ 
duced  the  number  under  consideration 
to  21.  These  cities  were  then  studied 
by  the  research  department  of  Doane 
Agricultural  Service  and  were  evaluated 
from  the  standpoint  of  accessibility, 
financial  resources  and  other  factors. 
Before  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  was  finally 
selected  on  February  27,  1959,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vote  ended  in  a  tie  between 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Kansas  City. 

This  shrine  to  agriculture  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wyandotte  County,  Kans.,  on 
approximately  700  acres  of  land  11  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  as  part 


of  its  bid  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame,  offered  a  409-acre  tract  valued  at 
$250,000.  Three  hundred  additional 
acres  have  since  been  acquired. 

Sponsors  of  this  shrine  are  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  land-grant  colleges.  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  business  and 
industry,  agricultural  press,  radio  and 
television,  churches,  schools,  farm-youth 
groups,  individual  farmers,  and  other 
interested  in  agriculture. 

The  administrative  core  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  board  of  governors  with  a 
membership  of  92  individuals  from  31 
States.  The  breakdown  on  this  board  is 
as  follows :  Farm  organization  executives, 
18;  educators  and  agricultural  extension 
leaders,  10;  business  and  industry,  16; 
farmers,  10;  farm  communications,  5; 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  4;  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  5 ;  farm  cooperative  execu¬ 
tives,  9;  women,  5;  bankers,  3;  church, 
.3;  foundations,  1;  unclassified,  3. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  Howard  A.  Cowden,  president.  Con¬ 
sumers  Cooperative  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  former  U.S.  Senator  Harry 
Darby,  Darby  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.; 
Dr.  Oliver  S.  Willham,  president,  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla. ; 
George  S.  McIntyre,  Director  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  Lansing, 
Mich.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Longwell,  director,  divi¬ 
sion  of  agricultural  sciences,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  master,  the  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.C.;  James  G.  Patton, 
president,  National  Farmers  Union,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  J.  Stuart  Russell,  farm  editor, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Charles  B.  Shuman,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  A.  Webster  Tenney,  a  specialist  in 
agricultural  education,  formerly  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  who  for  the 
14-year  period  prior  to  1958  was  national 
executive  secretary  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  has  been  awarded  a 
5 -year  contract  to  be  the  administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 

When  this  subject  is  completed  it  is 
expected  that  the  final  form  of  the  na¬ 
tional  shrine  will  be  composed  of,  first, 
a  hall  of  fame  where  the  immortals  of 
agriculture  will  be  honored;  second,  a 
museum  where  the  story  of  agriculture 
will  be  told  in  a  moving,  dynamic  fash¬ 
ion;  third,  a  historical  agricultural 
library;  fourth,  an  educational  unit  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  children  with  agricul¬ 
ture;  fiifth,  an  early  American  farm  vil¬ 
lage  complete  with  a  sod  house,  log 
cabins,  school  building,  church  and  other 
Americana;  sixth,  an  Indian  village 
which  will  show  agricultural  practices 
and  crops  obtained  from  the  Indians; 
seventh,  an  outdoor  amphitheater  will  be 
built  for  pageants  related  to  agriculture, 
field  days,  and  special  farm  meetings; 
eighth,  a  quiet  retreat  built  around  col¬ 
umns  from  the  Capitol  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  where  special  recognition 
will  be  given  to  farmers  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives;  ninth,  a 
small  auditorium  for  presentation  of 
movies  on  agriculture,  for  having  soil 
and  water  management  demonstrations 
and  featuring  forestry  and  wildlife  con- 
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servation  practices;  and,  eleventh,  an 
international  shrine  to  honor  farmers 
throughout  the  world. 

Gifts  and  donations  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall  of  Fame  are  tax  deductible 
under  the  provisions  of  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  approximately  $5  million 
The  architect  has  estimated  that  the 
main  building  will  contain  a  minimum 
of  170,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
will  cost  about  $3,250,000.  It  will  cost 
about  $1  million  to  complete  the  old  farm 
village,  the  Indian  village,  the  outdoor 
amphitheater,  and  to  grade  and  land¬ 
scape  the  grounds.  The  remaining 
$750,000  will  be  used  to  furnish  and  equip 
the  buildings  and  as  operating  capital. 

Because  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
is  located  in  my  home  county  of  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  the  Honorable  Harold  E.  Cooley, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  had  introduced  a  measure 
similar  to  mine,  requested  that  my  bill  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  is  chairman. 

This  shrine  is  within  an  hour’s  drive 
of  the  Truman  Library  at  Independence, 
Mo.  En  route,  in  the  heart  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  is  the  old  historic  burial 
ground  of  the  Wyandots,  the  Huron  In¬ 
dian  Cemetery.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  be 
able  to  visit  these  shrines  to  outstanding 
men  and  women  and  a  great  people. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  George]  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  bill  in  cooperation  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester].  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  subcommittee  for  the  prompt 
and  quick  action  they  gave  on  this  bill. 

I  know  that  this  bill  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nities  of  our  country,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
George]  is  a  new  Member  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  bill,  which  is  brought  up  so 
early  after  being  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee,  evidences  not  only  his  ability  as 
a  Member  but  the  profound  respect  with 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues. 

Mi*.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  first,  that  I  represent 
one  of  the  largest  agricultural  districts 
in  the  country,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  about  a  subject  which 
disturbs  me.  What  precedent  do  you 
have  for  this  type  of  legislation  other 
than  veterans’  organizations? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  offhand,  we 
incorporated  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  probably  others. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  just 
wondering  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn.  Why  should  we  not  do  this  for 
plumbers,  architects,  and  fishermen? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  I  think  we 
will  approach  that  matter  when  we 
come  to  it.  If  you  want  to  introduce  a 
bill  like  that  and  send  it  over  to  our 
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committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
hearing,  and  a  very  prompt  hearing. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  receive  any  such  request  from  the 
gentleman  now  at  the  microphone. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Yes;  we  would  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  rise  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  bill.  However,  I  am  curious 
as  to  why  this  step  is  taken.  We  have, 
for  instance,  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 
Maybe  it  has  a  national  charter  and 
maybe  it  does  not;  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  a  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame 
that  I  know  does  not  have  a  national 
charter.  I  am  just  wondering— and  I 
assure  you  that  my  curiosity  is  very  sin¬ 
cere — what  objective  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  national  charter  for  this 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  that  is  now 
chartered  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  I 
understand  it.  What  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  further  consideration  by 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  they  seemed 
to  think  that  probably  it  might  be  an 
added  honor  and  a  little  prestige. 
Maybe  the  fanners  need  a  little  honor 
right  now. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  think  the 
farmers  need  any  added  honors,  sir.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  farmers  are  very  highly  hon¬ 
ored  now,  and  I  do  not  think  any  further 
recognition  by  the  Congress  is  partic¬ 
ularly  needed.  And,  I  do  not  say  that 
facetiously. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  had 
served  on  this  subcommittee  with  me  for 
a  while,  he  would  have  seen  quite  a  few 
of  these  bills  come  through.  I  believe 
we  have  already  passed  on  68. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  fail  to  find  the  name 
of  Hugh  Bennett  in  this  list  of  names 
in  this  bill  which  are  to  be  honored. 
Hugh  Bennett  was  the  father  of  our 
Soil  Conservation  Service  program.  No 
man  in  America  has  done  more  for  the 
farmers  of  America  and  for  agriculture 
than  Hugh  Bennett  in  this  age.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  why  the  man’s  name  is  not 
on  this  list.  Is  it  possible  to  amend  this 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules  to  in¬ 
clude  the  name  of  that  great  American? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Well,  now,  I  wiU 
say  this  to  my  friend,  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  why  the  name  is  not  there.  I 
did  not  get  up  any  of  these  names.  The 
names  were  in  the  bill  when  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  I  will  say  that  perhaps  the 
Speaker  can  answer  that  question,  if  it 
is  proper  for  you  to  amend.  And,  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  cannot  think  that  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Hugh  Bennett  be  included  in  this  list. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re¬ 
gret  very  much,  even  though  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Bennett  is  a  great  man,  establish¬ 


ing  a  precedent  of  amending  bills  under 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  has 
never  been  done,  so  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield,  of  course,  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Speaker.  But  I  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  incorporate  the 
name  Hugh  Bennett  in  this  bill  when  it 
comes  to  that  body. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  am  certainly  very 
proud  today  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  JensenI  in 
the  suggestion  he  has  made  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Bennett  happens  to  be  a  North 
Carolinian  and  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
the  gentleman  express  recognition  of  the 
great  part  he  has  played,  in  agriculture, 
in  the  soil  conservation  program.  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader.  He  has 
been  everything  to  the  farmer  in  the 
field  the  gentleman  mentioned.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  his  name  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list.  As  the  gentleman 
has  said,  I  hope  that  when  this  bill  goes 
to  the  other  body  they  will  recognize  the 
great  part  this  really  true  American  has 
played  in  the  life  of  the  farmer  in  this 
country.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
no  man  in  America  deserves  more  having 
his  name  in  this  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  than  that  great  man,  Hugh  Ben¬ 
nett. 

Mr.  BONNER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Would 
it  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment 
permitting  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  each  Member  of  the  other  body  to 
add  a  name,  this  being  an  election  year? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  hardly  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  view 
of  the  language  beginning  on  page  4,  sec¬ 
tion  3,  referring  to  the  funds  which  the 
corporation  shall  receive,  and  then  over 
on  page  5  where  it  defines  the  objectives 
for  which  the  money  may  be  spent,  “ex¬ 
clusively  for  charitable,  scientific,  liter¬ 
ary,  or  educational  purposes,”  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  last,  “educational.” 
Would  the  funds  of  this  organization  be 
spent  or  be  permitted  to  be  spent  to 
contribute  in  elections? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No,  sir;  positively 
not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
same  language  is  used  in  another  law 
which  prevents  labor  unions  from  con¬ 
tributing  money  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  refer  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  section  10,  all  of  section  10. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  does 
not  seem  quite  proper  to  create  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  farmers  might  become  in¬ 


volved  in  the  same  sort  of  situation  that 
unions  are  in  at  present.  It  would  be 
too  bad  if  they  were  to  devote  their  time 
in  the  election  of  candidates  for  office. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  read  section  10,  I  think  he  would 
see  that  that  takes  care  of  that  situation. 
That  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
dangerous  situation  to  let  the  farmers 
monkey  around  in  politics,  as  the  unions 
do. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Maybe  the  farmer 
had  better  get  into  politics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  names  listed  in  this 
bill  are,  in  fact,  the  incorporators,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  the  people 
who  are  to  be  elected  to  this  so-called 
Hall  of  Fame;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  might  or  they 
might  not  be. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  the  names  of 
the  incorporators. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
this  question  of  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia: 

On  page  11,  section  10,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  just  referred,  contains 
some  language  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
made  abundantly  clear  as  to  just  what 
the  intent  of  the  author  was  in  drafting 
the  bill,  when  it  states: 

The  corporation  and  its  members,  gov¬ 
ernors,  officers,  and  employees,  as  such,  shall 
not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support  or 
assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
public  office. 

This  would  be  to  protect  the  Members 
on  the  gentleman’s  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  is  why  I  want  to  have  it  cleared  up. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  has  no  ap¬ 
plication  at  this  time.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  what  that  means.  It  means 
that  none  of  the  members,  governors, 
officers,  or  employees,  as  such,  shall  make 
any  contribution  to  or  otherwise  assist 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  pub¬ 
lic  office.  That  does  not  mean  they 
cannot  do  so  in  a  personal  capacity. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  in  a  personal  capacity  they  might 
make  any  contribution  to  whatever 
political  party  they  chose? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  further  like  the  record  to  show 
that  although  this  bill  appeared  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  this  afternoon  and 
there  was  objection  expressed  to  this  bill 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  it  did  not  reflect  his  opposition  to 
the  bill  nor  any  opposition  existing  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Consent  Cal¬ 
endar  on  the  Republican  side  have  a 
rule  whereby  if  the  position  of  the 
affected  Government  agency  is  not  made 
unmistakably  clear  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  they  automatically  object  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  so 
that  the  position  of  the  agency  may  be 
made  clear  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said  he 
might  mention  the  further  ground  that  a 
Member  might  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju¬ 
dice  when  he  knows  that  it  is  going  to 
be  brought  up  under  suspension. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  bill  had  been  placed  on  a  list 
of  suspensions  to  be  brought  up  today. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  want  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  know  I  agree  with  him  on 
that.  We  have  discussed  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
Record,  do  I  understand  correctly  that 
this  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation  now  or  at  any  future 
time? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  It  does  not  provide 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal 
Government  any  money  later? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  this  is  not  to  cost  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  any  money  now  or 
later.  * 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
knows  it  is  impossible  to  answer  that. 
The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
not  proposed  to. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  there  is  no  authorization  for 
any  Federal  appropriation  in  the  bill  nor 
is  any  intended,  but  certainly  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  could  not  bind  any  fu¬ 
ture  Congress.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  AVERY.  None  is  anticipated.  It 
is  anticipated  at  this  time  that  the  funds 
to  support  the  museum,  the  library,  and 
the  other  buildings  that  have  been 
planned  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  will  flow  entirely  from  private  and 
other  contributions,  all  non-Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  So  far  as  I  know, 
only  from  private,  sources. 

Mr.  AVERY.  We  have  that  precedent 
established.  The  site  has  been  acquired 
already  and  the  funds  for  that  site  were 
acquired  entirely  separate  from  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  can  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  by 
the  Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  High  Plains  Journal.  Mr. 
Hope  was  of  course  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee. 

(The  article  is  as  follows: ) 

AgRICULTURAI,  HALL  OF  FAME 

(By  Clifford  R.  Hope) 

“History  celebrates  the  battlefields,  where¬ 
on  we  die;  but  scorns  to  speak  of  the  plowed 
fields  whereby  we  thrive.  It  knows  the  names 
of  the  King’s  bastards,  but  cannot  •  tell  us 


the  origin  of  wheat.  That  is  the  way  of 
human  folly.”  With  this  quotation  from 
the  great  French  naturalist,  J.  Henri  Fabre, 
Howard  A.  Cowden,  president  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame, 
opened  the  meeting  of  the  board  at  Kansas 
City  on  June  23. 

This  was  my  first  meeting  with  the  board 
of  governors  and  a  very  interesting  meeting 
it  was.  This  was  the  third  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  establishing  an  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame.  Preliminary  meetings  were 
held  at  Kansas  City  on  April  1,  1958,  and  on 
May  5.  The  idea  of  an  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  is  comparatively  new,  although  there 
have  been  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
that  in  some  way  men  and  women  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  agricul¬ 
tural  progress  should  be  given  national  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  National  Grange  has  consid¬ 
ered  a  proposal  of  this  kind  and  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  other  farm  organizations  have 
discussed  it  without,  however,  arriving  at  a 
definite  plan.  The  present  movement  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association  held  at  Kansas  City 
last  December.  That  resolution  authorized 
the  Board  of  Consumers  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  actively  encourage  such  a  project. 
Mr.  Cowden,  after  conferring  with  a  number 
of  agricultural  leaders  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  called  the  April  1  meeting  held  in  Kansas 
City. 

At  this  preliminary  meeting  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  call  a  meeting  for  May  5  which 
would  include  extensive  representation  of 
agricultural  groups,  and  at  which  time  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  given  to  setting  up  an 
organization  to  establish  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
adopt  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws, 
and  organize  a  board  of  governors. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  large  meeting, 
with  representatives  in  attendance  from  26 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Cowden  was  elected  as  president 
of  the  board  of  governors,  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Will- 
ham,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  elected  vice  president;  Mr. 
Charles  Marshall,  of  Nebraska,  was  elected 
as  secretary;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Islieb  was  elected 
treasurer.  These  elections  were  all  by  accla¬ 
mation.  At  this  meeting  44  persons  were 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors.  They  inducted  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union;  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  president  of  the  National  Grange; 
Nolan  J.  Fuqua,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts; 
Secretary  Benson  and  three  former  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Agriculture — Claude  R.  Wickard, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  and  Charles  Brannan. 

It  Included  also  Monsigneur  Ligutti,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference;  Dr.  E.  W.  Mueller,  a  well  known 
Lutheran  minister,  representing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Country  Life  Association;  and  numerous 
other  men  who  are  or  have  been  active  in 
agricultural  matters. 

At  the  May  5  meeting  which  I  attended, 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  governors 
was  increased  from  44  to  125.  Among  the 
new  members  selected  were  three  from  Kan¬ 
sas — Senator  Frank  Carlson,  author  of  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame;  former  Senator  Harry  Darby, 
of  Kansas  City;  and  former  Gov.  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don.  The  full  membership  of  the  board  was 
not  completed  at  this  meeting,  although 
many  well  known  names  in  agriculture  were 
added.  Most  of  the  places  left  unfilled  are 
being  held  for  nominations  from  national 
farm  organizations  of  men  and  women  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

A  considerable  amount  of  business  was 
transacted  at  the  June  23  meeting,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  election  of  additional  members 
to  the  board  of  governors  the  executive  com- 
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mittee  previously  appointed  and  consisting 
of  Howard  A.  Cowden;  Dean  Longwell  of 
Missouri  University  School  of  Agriculture; 
Ed  Hoyt,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
Nebraska;  Charles  D.  Shuman  and  Dr.  Will- 
ham,  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of  the 
following  additional  members;  James  S. 
Patton,  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Harry  Darby, 
and  J.  S.  Russell,  editor  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
Home  Register. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  discussing  methods  of  raising  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  and  in  discussing 
the  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  selecting  a  location  and  site  for 
the  same.  A  representative  of  a  professional 
fund-raising  organization  was  present  and 
gave  a  very  illuminating  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  should  be  considered,  and 
methods  which  should  be  used  in  raising 
funds  for  an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The 
question  of  the  site  brought  out  a  prolonged 
and  interesting  discussion.  It  was  stated 
that  the  following  cities  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  having  the  Hall  of  Fame 
located  in  their  vicinity:  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Sa- 
betha,  Kans.;  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Topeka 
Kans.;  Trimble,  Mo.;  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Ft.' 
Atkinson,  Wis.;  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.;  Han¬ 
cock,  Mich.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and  Musca¬ 
tine,  Iowa.  Also  the  Kelley  Farm  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  home  of  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  founder  of  the 
National  Grange,  was  mentioned.  In  the 
course  of  discussion,  suggestions  were  also 
made  that  Mt.  Vernon,  the  farm  home  of 
the  father  of  our  country,  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  site,  as  was  also  Beltsvllle,  Md.. 
site  of  the  great  Agricultural  Research  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Someone  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  memorial  would  be  to 
bring  home  to  nonfarmers  the  contributions 
made  by  the  great  agricultural  leaders  of  the 
past,  New  York  City  might  be  an  appropriate 
place,  on  the  theory  that  New  York  citians 
were  perhaps  more  ignorant  of  agriculture 
than  residents  of  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  (In  my  opinion  some  other  cities  might 
furnish  stiff  competition  in  such  a  race.) 
However  the  general  discussion  indicated 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  felt  that 
the  Hall  of  Fame  should  be  located  some¬ 
where  in  the  Middle  West  near  a  point  ac¬ 
cessible  to  large  centers  of  population,  and 
if  possible  one  which  had  some  agricultural 
significance. 

The  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that 
the  memorial  should  consist  of  a  Hall  of 
Fame  proper,  as  well  as  a  library  and  an 
agricultural  museum  which  would  illustrate 
the  progress  made  by  agriculture  through¬ 
out  the  years.  Committees  were  accordingly 
appointed  on  the  library,  on  the  museum, 
and  on  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  statement  of  purposes  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  while  too  long  to  be  included  here, 
contains  the  following  paragraphs  which  give 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  : 

“To  honor  farmers,  farm  leaders,  teachers, 
scientists,  Inventors,  governmental  leaders 
and  all  other  individuals  who  have  helped 
make  this  Nation  great  by  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  establishment,  develop¬ 
ment,  advancement  or  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture  In  the  United  States  of  America. 


To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  per¬ 
sons  and  record  their  contributions  and 
achievements  by  the  erection  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  buildings,  monuments  and 
edifices  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  as  a 
lasting  memorial. 

“To  foster,  promote  and  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  agriculture. 

“To  maintain  a  library  and  museum  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  for  posterity 
of  agricultural  tools,  implements,  machines, 
vehicles,  pictures,  paintings,  books,  papers, 
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documents,  data,  relics,  mementos,  artifacts 
and  other  Items  and  things  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

"To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
which  are  Interested  in  similar  projects.” 

The  June  23  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  November  24.  Following  adjourn¬ 
ment  President  Cowden  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  upon  site  selection  consisting  of 
Dean  Jackson,  dean  of  agriculture,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  Governor  Tootell,  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration;  Mr.  Hoyt,  of 
Nebraska;  Mrs.  Paul  Hiatt,  of  Missouri,  repre¬ 
senting  the  County  Women’s  Council;  and 
Dr.  Mueller. 

Those  who  attended  the  June  23  meeting 
were  highly  gratified  over  the  reception  given 
this  proposal  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  felt  that  the  setting  up  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  would  not  only  honor  the 
great  agricultural  leaders  of  the  past  and 
call  public  attention  to  the  contributions 
which  agriculture  has  made  to  our  progress 
as  a  nation,  but  would  also  make  for  a  better 
understanding  of  present  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  and  build  a  new  spirit  of  unity  among 
farmers  and  among  the  organizations  which 
represent  them. 

While  very  little  discussion  has  occurred 
as  to  those  who  might  properly  be  honored 
in  such  a  Hall  of  Fame,  the  names  of  men 
like  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
Luther  Burbank,  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Arthur  Capper — and  even  Johnny 
Appleseed  have  been  mentioned.  At  one  of 
the  previous  meetings  it  was  suggested  that 
Squanto,  the  Indian  who  taught  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  to  fertilize  their  corn  by  dropping  a 
fish  in  each  hill,  might  well  be  given  con¬ 
sideration.  In  any  event,  there  will  be  no 
problem  in  finding  worthy  recipients  for  this 
great  honor — rather  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
showing  discrimination  in  selecting  the  most 
deserving. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  note  that  in  section  3 
it  outlines  the  purposes  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  permitting  it  to  receive  and  main¬ 
tain  funds.  It  further  specifies  how  this 
money  may  be  used,  but  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  language  in  line  5  of  page  5  de¬ 
scribing  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  these 
funds.  The  language  reads  as  follows: 

That  no  part  of  such  income  or  principal 
shall  be  contributed  to  any  organization 
whose  net  earnings  of  any  part  thereof  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,  or  any  substantial  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis¬ 
lation.  , 

I  am  wondering  what  “any  substan¬ 
tial  part”  means.  It  would  almost  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  language  that  a  little  propa¬ 
ganda  or  influence  is  permitted,  but  not 
too  much.  Just  a  little.  My  only  fear 
about  organizations  of  this  kind  is  that 
they  sometimes  become  propaganda 
fronts  and  not  organizations  performing 
the  functions  intended.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Record  be  very  clear  that  this 
language  on  page  5  does  not  open  the 
door  for  a  lobbying  process  of  any  kind. 
I  am  glad  that  section  10  does  point  that 
out,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  section  3 
the  language  opens  the  door  a  little  bit. 
I  wonder  what  statement  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  make  relative  to  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  '  I  certainly  hope 
that  that  would  not  be  the  case  because. 


certainly,  it  was  not  intended  to  do 
that.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done 
a  good  thing  in  making  that  suggestion 
and  to  have  it  on  record  so  that  it  is 
stated  definitely  for  the  record  that  it 
certainly  was  not  intended  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
if  the  word  “substantial”  was  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  .Well,  that  cannot 
be  done. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  that  and 
I  am  sorry  that  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  an 
article  that  was  written  by  Honorable 
Clifford  Hope,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  describing  this 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  that  we  are 
discussing  here  on  the  floor  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  5789),  with  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE  PA¬ 
PERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  House  the  following  announce¬ 
ment,  which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  and  House 
Resolution  165,  86th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap¬ 
points  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Kyl,  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CHILDREN’S  IN¬ 
STITUTE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2231)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Children’s  Institute,  formerly  known  as 
the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended,  a  bill  identical  to  the  joint  res¬ 
olution,  House  Joint  Resolution  511, 
which  was  passed  today. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  Uy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public 
Resolution  31,  approved  May  3,  1928  (45 
Stat.  487),  as  revised  by  section  1  (a)  of 
Public  Law  806,  approved  September  21, 
1950  (64  Stat.  902),  as  amended  by  Public 
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Law  816,  approved  July  27,  1956  (70  Stat. 
696),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Children’s  Institute,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  for  the  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962  such  sums  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per 
fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Institute,  as  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  House  Joint  Resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  511)  was  passed,  be  vacated,  and 
the  joint  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POINT  4  YOUTH  CORPS — A 

PROPOSAL  TO  ENABLE  YOUNG 

AMERICANS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  ABROAD 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
14  I  introduced  H.R.  9638,  an  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  to  provide 
for  a  study  looking  toward  a  Point  4 
Youth  Corps  of  young  Americans  willing 
to  serve  their  country  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  technical  assistance  missions  in  far- 
off  countries,  and  at  a  soldier’s  pay. 

YOUTH  CORPS  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  are : 

First.  To  make  additional  technical 
manpower  available  to  U.S.  agencies  and 
to  private  agencies  carrying  out  eco¬ 
nomic,  medical,  educational,  and  com¬ 
munity  development  programs  in  under¬ 
developed  friendly  foreign  countries. 

Second.  To  assist  in  broadening  the 
understanding  by  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
Americans,  through  close  contact  with 
young  Americans  participating  in  the 
Point  4  Youth  Corps. 

Third.  To  offer  our  young  people  an 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country  in  a 
stimulating  way,  while  broadening  their 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
other  peoples  and  nations,  and  thereby 
helping  them  better  to  understand  Amer¬ 
ican  policies  and  purposes  abroad. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDES 

In  addition  to  setting  forth  the  above 
objectives  of  the  Point  4  Youth  Corps, 
the  bill  provides  that: 

First.  The  President  shall  provide  for 
the  conduct  by  a  nongovernmental  re¬ 
search  group,  university,  or  foundation 
of  a  study  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  advisability  and  practicability  of  the 
establishment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
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program  known  as  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps,  under  which  young  citizens  will 
be  trained  and  serve  in  programs  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation. 

Second.  The  President  shall  endeavor 
to  have  such  study  conducted  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  without  Federal  contribution; 
and  any  Federal  contribution  which  may 
be  required  for  such  study  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $10,000. 

Third.  The  group  which  conducts  the 
study  shall  report  its  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with¬ 
in  1  year.  If  the  group  recommends 
the  establishment  of  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps,  it  shall  also  submit  draft  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

FACTORS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

The  study  group’s  report  is  to  include 
consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(A)  The  types  of  projects  in  which 
members  of  the  Point  4  Youth  Corps 
might  be  used,  based  upon  investigation 
of  existing  and  proposed  private  and 
governmentally  sponsored  projects,  and 
how  such  projects  should  be  carried  out. 

(B)  The  manner  in  which  interested 
private  American  foundations,  and 
groups  such  as  service  clubs,  religious 
groups,  farm  organizations,  labor  unions, 
business  groups,  youth  groups,  and  simi¬ 
lar  organizations,  might  cooperate  in  the 
operation  of  Point  4  Youth  Corps 
projects. 

(C)  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  provide  that  service  in  the 
Point  4  Youth  Corps  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  satisfying  the  obligation  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  perform  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(D)  The  optimum  size  of  the  Point 
4  Youth  Corps,  the  period  of  service 
which  might  be  required,  and  the  pay 
scales  and  conditions  of  employment 
which  would  be  most  desirable  in  the 
public  interest. 

(E)  The  pattern  and  manner  of  orien¬ 
tation  and  training  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  that  would  be  required  to 
make  young  American  adults  effective 
workers  in  programs  of  technical  co¬ 
operation  conducted  under  this  title  or 
otherwise. 

(F)  Whether  it  would  be  practicable 
and  advisable  to  recruit  young  American 
adults  who  have  completed  less  than 
4  years  of  college. 

(G)  Whether  the  Point  4  Youth 
Corps  should  be  placed  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  Federal  agency  or  a  pri¬ 
vate  group  on  a  contract  basis,  or  both. 

♦H)  The  manner  in  which  the  Point 
4  Youth  Corps  could  most  usefully 
supplement  current  governmental  and 
private  programs  of  technical  coopera¬ 
tion. 

YOUTH  CORPS  ENDORSED 

Among  the  comments  on  H.R.  9638  are 
the  following: 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  its 
January  20  edition  endorsed  the  Point 
4  Youth  Corps  in  the  following  editorial: 

POINT  4  YOUTH  CORPS 

Representative  Henry  Reuss,  of  Wiscon- 
son,  is  offering  Congress  one  of  the  best 
ideas  yet  devised  for  the  competitive  coex¬ 
istence  era. 

He  has  filed  a  bill  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  Point  4  Youth  Corps, 


a  draft-pay,  draft-duration,  draft-tough  al¬ 
ternative  to  selective  service  for  qualified 
young  Americans  who  choose  to  serve  their 
country  in  foreign  rice  paddies  instead  of 
the  drill  field. 

We  urge  Congress  to  unearth  and  pass  this 
bill  speedily. 

It  will  commit  no  one  finally.  It  will  cost 
little  or  nothing,  since  the  study  would  be 
made  by  a  private  university  or  foundation 
as  a  public  service.  But  it  concerns  a  phase 
Of  the  international  struggle,  the  future 
gravitation  of  underdeveloped  nations,  that 
never  has  marked  time  waiting  for  Congress. 

Although  the  program  cannot  be  fully 
spelled  out  until  all  possibijities  and  pitfalls 
are  studied,  it  would  work  in  roughly  this 
manner: 

John  Farmer  is  draft  exempt  while  com¬ 
pleting  his  agricultural  course  at  Texas  A. 
&  M.  After  graduation  he  applies  for  a  vil¬ 
lage-level  job  teaching  modern  farming 
methods  under  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  or  Ford  Foundation. 

If  he  does  not  meet  the  qualifications,  he 
reverts  to  draftable  status. 

But  if  he  is  accepted,  John  gets  perhaps  a 
3-month  stateside  training  period  for  his 
job  (as  rigorous  in  its  way  as  Army  basic 
training)  and  then  is  sent  to  a  village  proj¬ 
ect  in  India,  where  he  will  be  paid  the  mini¬ 
mal  wage  and  allowances  he  might  have  got¬ 
ten  for  straight  draft  service.  His  hitch, 
like  that  of  his  rifle-toting  buddy,  is  for  2 
years. 

Let’s  examine  possible  objections  to  the 
idea: 

1.  It  might  provide  a  haven  for  draft 
dodgers. 

Since  public  and  private  technical  assist¬ 
ance  agencies  would  themselves  pass  on 
quotas  and  qualifications,  acceptance  of 
goldbrickers  seems  unlikely. 

2.  It  might  siphon  off  top  educated  talent 
from  the  military  draft. 

Under  current  low  draft  quotas  only  a 
small  percentage  of  this  talent  is  being 
called  anyway.  Mr.  Reuss  envisions  a  Point 
Four  Youth  Corps  of  not  more  than  10,000 
to  start  with. 

3.  Veterans  groups  might  object  to  youth 
corps  dischargees  being  eligible  for  educa¬ 
tional,  pension,  and  medical  benefits. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Mr.  Reuss  and 
his  analysts  incline  toward  dropping  vet¬ 
erans’  benefits.  We  would  agree,  with  the 
exception  of  the  GI  bill  educational  provi¬ 
sions,  which  would  have  even  greater  value 
for  the  Nation  if  extended  to  youths  whose 
further  study  might  provide  a  substantial 
number  of  first-rate  new  diplomats,  inter¬ 
national  businessmen,  and  foreign  service 
officials. 

We  would  urge,  as  an  additional  safeguard, 
that  recruiting  posters  and  brochures  for 
any  such  program  emphasize  that  it  is  not 
a  glamor  world  cruise,  but  one  likely  to  in¬ 
volve  more  discomfort  (and  certainly  less 
PX  life)  than  peacetime  Army  service. 

With  these  precautions  taken,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  proposed  youth  corps  are 
enormous. 

The  “have-not”  nations  are  clearly  going  to 
be  the  battle  front  for  the  world  balance  of 
power  and  for  freedom  in  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration.  Money  and  military  aid  alone  will 
not  win  that  battle.  Moscow  and  Peking  are 
carefully  training  cadres  to  go  out  into  the 
villages.  The  authoritarian  control  they 
work  under  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
But  only  if  there  are  in  sight  comparable 
workers  who  are  both  free  and  technically 
capable. 

Mr.  Reuss’  plan  would  help  show  the 
emerging  peoples  in  a  personal  way  the 
American  altruism  that  now  is  too  often  lost 
amidst  dollar  signs.  It  would  strengthen 
language  training,  promote  a  more  profes¬ 
sional  foreign  service,  and  give  enthusiastic 
young  Americans  a  more  mature  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  they  will  have  to  face. 


In  short,  it  merits  bipartisan  priority  treat¬ 
ment. 

SENATE  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  introduced  an  identical  measure — 
S.  2908 — in  the  Senate  January  26.  At 
that  time  he  said  the  “idea  is  a  good  one, 
a  challenge  to  youth  and  a  possible  aid  to 
more  effective  foreign  policy  implemen¬ 
tation.” 

Introduction  of  the  two  bills,  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  proposal,  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment  prompted  a  steady  flow 
of  mail  on  the  bill.  With  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  every  letter  has  supported  the 
Point  Four  Youth  Corps  plan.  Many 
letters  have  offered  compelling  reasons 
for  adopting  the  plan,  others  have  of¬ 
fered  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
study  group’s  consideration. 

MAIL  SUPPORTS  BILL 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  Record  some  excerpts  from  and  the 
full  text  of  some  of  the  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  already  received  which  contain  a 
representative  sample  of  the  comments 
and  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
about  the  bill: 

Bethesda,  Md„  January  18,  1960. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Reuss, 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  Dining  the 
past  year  I  have  been  associated  with  a  group 
of  physicians  who  have  been  trying  to  effect 
a  program  in  medicine  designed  to  allow  a 
few  properly  motivated  young  physicians  to 
serve  their  Government  draft  obligations 
while  working  in  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  We  have  sought  ad¬ 
vice  from  various  quarters  including  some 
officials  of  W.H.O.,  and  although  we  always 
received  encouragement,  the  point  was  re¬ 
peatedly  made  that  nothing  could  be  done 
until  interest  was  generated  within  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  hope  that  your  study  will  do 
just  this. 

We,  like  you,  have  reasoned  that  a  unique 
and  substantial  contribution  might  be  made 
by  the  young  people  of  this  country  who 
have  achieved  some  degree  of  proficiency  in 
agriculture,  engineering,  teaching,  medicine, 
etc.  However,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
properly  motivated  and  not  participate  solely 
to  avoid  the  draft  or  at  the  other  extreme 
with  a  great  deal  of  missionary  zeal.  Aside 
from  the  necessary  qualities  of  maturity  and 
leadership,  these  young  people  should  have 
time  to  acquire  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  language,  customs,  and  problems  of  the 
area  they  are  going  to  serve  before  embark¬ 
ing. 

This  type  of  program  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  one-way  or  charity  affair  by  this 
country,  for  foreign  service  such  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  will  provide  a  few  of  our  young  people 
with  a  unique  educational  experience,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  they  would  return  to  this 
country  with  many  new  ideas  conceived 
abroad.  If  a  democratic  nation  such  as  ours 
is  to  conduct  its  affairs  wisely  in  this  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  world,  it  is  in  that  coun¬ 
try’s  own  interest  to  provide  a  segment  of 
its  future  responsible  citizens  with  an  ex¬ 
perience  such  as  this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E.  Canfield,  M.D. 

International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implement  Workers 

of  America — UAW, 

' Washington ,  D.C.,  January  26, 1960. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

New  House  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  As  you  may 
know,  President  Walter  P.  Reuther,  myself, 
and  the  UAW,  have  been  urging  this  kind 
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of  imaginative  reexamination,  of  our  problems 
and  this  kind  of  creative,  specific  approach 
to  the  international  reality  for  a  long  time. 

In  my  view,  and  I  should  add  in  the  view 
of  our  union,  your  proposal  can  become  a 
most  important  escape  route  from  the  rut 
in  which  American  foreign  policy  and  much 
of  American  domestic  policy  now  jog  along. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  immediately  the 
hope  of  those  of  us  in  the  UAW  that  you 
will  call  upon  us  to  work  with  you  in  every 
way  that  we  can  to  help  you  realize  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  the  way  the 
UAW  considered  that  aspects  of  our  educa¬ 
tion  and  our  point  four  programs  might  be 
dealt  with. 

Thus,  testifying  for  the  UAW  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  May 
22,  1959,  I  declared :  “As  part  of  a  boldly  ex¬ 
panded  economic  aid  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program,  and  a  rounded  program  to 
wipe  out  our  shocking  education  deficits  in 
terms  of  classrooms,  teachers’  salaries  and 
high  school  and  college  scholarship  aid,  we 
could  estblish  a  system  of  scholarships  which 
would  give  100,000  of  our  most  promising 
graduates  opportunity,  if  need  be  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  of  Joining  an  enlistment  for 
peace  for  a  period  of  1  year  longer  than  the 
time  required  for  military  services.  They 
would  be  trained  in  the  fields  of  their  choice 
and  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  abilities  and  skills  taught  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  a  worldwide  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

"These  trained  and  experienced  young  men 
and  women  would  be  a  rich  source  of  man¬ 
power  for  our  State  Department  and  other 
foreign  service  agencies.’’ 

Earlier,  on  February  28,  1958,  before  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  on  International 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  again 
speaking  the  conviction  of  the  membership 
of  the  UAW,  I  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposal  you  have  made: 

"I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  we  direct 
the  current  interest  in  overcoming  our  edu¬ 
cation  deficits  toward  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  can  meet  the  challenge  in  its 
present  dimensions,  of  conflict  between  war 
and  peace,  freedom  and  communism.  We 
must  make  certain  that  our  developing 
human  resources  are  adequate  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  goods  which  we  propose  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  a  needy  world.  To  reach  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  a  boldly  expanded  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance,  we  should  set  in  motion 
the  training  of  at  least  100,000  of  our  most 
promising  youth  to  help  assure  the  success 
of  this  vital  program.  We  could  establish 
a  system  of  scholarship  aid  which  would 
provide  that  100,000  of  our  most  promising 
young  graduates  would  have  the  choice,  if 
need  be  in  lieu  of  military  service,  for  enlist¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  1  year  longer  than  re¬ 
quired  for  military  service  in  an  enlistment 
•  for  peace.  Under  this  scholarship  aid  they 
would  train  in  the  fields  of  their  choice  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  use  the  abilities 
and  skills  taught  in  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  worldwide  effort  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living. 

"These  young  volunteers  for  peace,  trained 
in  the  language,  culture  and  technical  skills 
required  would  constitute  a  human  reserve 
from  which  the  underdeveloped  areas  could 
drawn  upon  in  their  efforts  to  fight  poverty, 
hunger,  ignorance  and  disease,  which  is  the 
positive  aspect  of  the  struggle  against 
tyranny.  The  more  young  Americans  we 
could  make  available  throughout  the  world 
as  technical  missionaries  with  slide  rules, 
with  medical  kits,  with  textbooks  to  fight 
communism  on  a  positive  basis,  the  fewer 
young  Americans  we  will  need  to  send  with 
guns  and  flamethrowers  to  fight  communism 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  The  kind  of 
education  program  I  am  thinking  about 
would  make  it  possible  to  enlist  thousands 


of  young  Americans  in  the  rewarding  struggle 
to  win  the  peace.” 

I  hope  that  your  measure  gets  the  rapid 
approval  our  need  for  the  prescription  indi¬ 
cates.  Given  the  tempo  at  which  the  world 
is  moving  now,  and  the  highly  fluid  context 
in  which  we  are  contending  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  totalitatians  my  conviction  is  that 
the  investigation  should  not  take  too  long. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  G.  Reuther, 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President. 

LETTER  FROM  VETERAN 

Donald  E.  Weeden,  a  New  York  busi¬ 
nessman  and  veteran,  wrote : 

At  the  time  of  my  graduation  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  1951  *  *  *  I  seriously 
considered  joining  such  a  program.  None 
was  available  and  the  call  of  service  pre¬ 
vented  looking  further.  I  would  think  that 
in  a  period  of  peace  the  interets  in  such  a 
program  by  graduating  college  seniors  would 
be  enormous.  I  also  think  the  multitude  of 
benefits  accruing  to  the  individual  youth 
and  to  both  the  giving  and  receiving  coun¬ 
tries  would  repay  the  cost  of  the  program 
a  hundredfold. 

First Lt.  G.  S.  L.  Crowl  said: 

As  a  college  graduate  and  career  officer,  I  do 
not  think  such  a  program  would  seriously 
affect  the  officer  procurement  programs  of 
the  several  services.  Most  of  the  people  tak¬ 
ing  alternative  service  would  be  short  timers 
anyway. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

Boston.  January  20, 1960. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Reuss:  In  1955-56  I 
spent  a  year  working  in  Lashkergah,  Afghan¬ 
istan*  for  the  State  Department  and  ICA  do¬ 
ing,  largely,  public  helath  work.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  one  of  the  major  problems  with 
the  American  program  was  recruitment  of 
personnel.  Many  of  the  technicians  served 
abroad  because  (1)  of  some  serious  complica¬ 
tion  in  their  personal  or  professional  life  at 
home,  or  (2)  they  hoped  to  retire  on  a  higher 
pension  by  virtue  of  raising  their  Govern¬ 
ment  rank  simply  by  service  overseas.  Many 
of  the  technicians  were  too  old  and  set  in 
their  ways  to  have  the  resiliency  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  needed  to  do  a  good  job  working 
in  a  foreign  country. 

A  system  that  would  make  it  attractive  for 
enthusiastic,  idealistic  young  people  to  serve 
overseas  would  be  very  beneficial.  As  you 
have  recognized,  it  is  possible  to  work  in 
many  areas  without  extensive  professional 
training.  Certainly  if  they  worked  under 
the  direction  of  someone  with  professional 
training,  relatively  inexperienced  people 
could  do  fine  work.  Probably  this  initial  ex¬ 
posure  would  lead  to  the  recruitment  of  many 
individuals  for  continued  overseas  work.  The 
development  of  a  cadre  of  individuals  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  aid  work  as  a  career, 
similar  to  the  present  Foreign  Service  and 
with  equivalent  standards  is  urgently  needed. 

I  believe  the  institution  of  your  program 
as  an  alternative  to  military  service  would 
tremendously  strengthen  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  demonstrate  to  foreign  countries 
our  intention  of  providing  them  technical 
assistance  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  J.  DeGroot,  M.D. 

Prof.  David  G.  Scanlon,  professor  of 
international  education  and  Coordina¬ 
tor,  ICA,  projects  abroad.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  wrote: 

It  certainly  sounds  like  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  we  need  so  badly  •  *  •  an  imaginative 
program  that  could  accomplish  so  much. 


Prof.  William  P.  Marquardt,  coordi¬ 
nator,  programs  in  teaching  English  as 
a  second  language,  New  York  University 
School  of  Education,  commented: 

The  most  important  step  toward  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  world  peace  I 
have  seen  taken  since  the  creation  of  the 
Fulbright  *  *  *  program  nearly  15  years 
ago. 

Quincy  House, 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  18,  1960. 
Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  I  am  writing 
you  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  a  Point 
Four  Youth  Corps,  which  I  understand  you 
are  studying  at  this  point.  As  a  teacher  of 
international  relations  and  someone  who 
spent  4*4  years  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Europe,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  serious  thought  be  given  to  a  proposal 
such  as  that  which  you  are  considering. 

For  all  its  faults,  the  recent  best-seller, 
“The  Ugly  American,”  did  serve  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  great  problem  which  a  free  society 
has  in  attracting  and  training  qualified 
people  for  service  overseas.  A  proposal  such 
as  yours  has  the  virtue  of  giving  people  on- 
the-job  training  in  foreign  areas  which  may 
attract  them  to  careers  in  this  field,  and,  let 
us  hope,  of  developing  linguistic  and  area 
specialists  in  critical  countries. 

I  hope  that  the  work  would  not  be  ex¬ 
clusively  in  village  and  rural  areas,  since 
some  of  the  most  significant  needs  axe  in 
cities,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  service 
be  possible  not  only  in  government  agencies 
but  also  with  private  groups. 

Yours  truly, 

Paul  E.  Sigmund,  Jr., 
Alliston  Burr  Senior  Tutor  Instructor 
in  Government. 

■  • 
Wilmington,  Del.,  January  18,  1960. 
Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  New  York  Times  of  Janu¬ 
ary  17  reports  that  the  Congress  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  program  of  work  on  overseas  de¬ 
velopment  projects  as  a  substitute  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  by  young  Americans.  Your  bill 
for  a  study  of  such  a  “Point  Four  Youth 
Corps”  deserves  prompt  action.  This  same 
idea  occurred  to  me  during  my  own  military 
service,  and  I  want  to  urge  that  the  Congress 
do  everything  possible  to  create  such  a 
program. 

I  served  2  years  as  a  draftee  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  during  that  time  I  spent  a  year 
in  Italy^  I  was  appalled  at  the  enormous 
waste  of  trained  talent  by  the  Army.  Count¬ 
less  young  Americans,  some  of  them  with 
considerable  technical  training,  were  per¬ 
forming  no  really  useful  function.  Many 
of  these  young  men  had  been  trained  by  the 
Army  at  considerable  cost.  My  own  case, 
while  not  typical,  was  not  by  any  means  an 
isolated  one.  At  the  time  I  was  inducted 
into  the  Army,  I  had  received  a  doctorate  in 
physical-organic  chemistry  and  had  had 
some  industrial  research  experience.  I  and 
many  of  my  scientifically  trained  military 
colleagues  would  have  been  overjoyed  at  the 
possibility  of  contributing  some  construc¬ 
tive  activity  in  any  overseas  area. 

My  experiences  in  Italy  led  me  to  feel 
that  a  joint  work-study  program  might  be 
Very  fruitful.  A  single  semester  of  study  in 
a  university  of  the  host  country  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  introduction  to  that  country’s  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  and  problems.  This  could 
be  followed  by  an  18  month  (or  longer) 
period  of  service  in  the  same  nation.  Aside 
from  purely  technical  work,  some  young 
people  could  profitably  be  used  in  informa¬ 
tion  agencies.  In  Italy,  I  found  that  USIA 
maintained  no  facilities  at  all  at  universi- 
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ties.  USIA  libraries  (in  Florence  and  Rome, 
for  example)  are  situated  in  luxury,  rather 
than  in  working-class  neighborhoods;  they 
are  too  formal  to  attract  young  people;  and 
they  are  open  at  the  wrong  times  of  day. 
Numerous  small,  informal  centers,  staffed 
by  young  people,  would  certainly  be  more 
effective  in  conveying  the  living  message  of 
what  our  country  is,  and  what  it  seeks. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gilbert  J.  Sloan. 

Rappaport  and  Lagakos, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  21,  1960. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  commend  your  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  possibility  of  a  Point  4  Youth 
Corps. 

Our  son  was  inducted  into  military  serv¬ 
ice  after  graduating  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  law  school.  He  spent  almost  all  of  the 
time  stationed  in  Germany,  marking  time 
with  dull  minor  clerical  duties.  The  waste 
of  young,  intelligent  manpower  in  this  re¬ 
gard  is  appalling  and  detrimental  to  our  best 
national  interests. 

Very  truly  yours; 

Joseph  Rappaport. 

Mrs.  Harold  Lyke,  Gibsonia,  Pa.,  par¬ 
ent,  wrote: 

I  have  two  sons,  one  doing  graduate  work 
in  zoology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  other  at  Swarthmore  College.  *  *  * 
Both  boys  could  contribute  a  great  deal  in  a 
program  such  as  you  suggest. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Doidge,  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  director,  Cleveland  Area  Church 
Federation,  said: 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  interest  and  be¬ 
lief  in  this  type  of  program,  provided  *  *  * 
we  utilize  the  experiences  of  other  groups 
that  have  been  at  work  *  •  *  in  this  field. 

Harvard  University, 
Department  op  Philosophy, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  20,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  I  have  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  the  text  of  H.R.  9638.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  program  would  be  immensely 
valuable,  both  to  the  nations  affected,  and  to 
the  United  States  itself.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  generate  interest  in  the  problems  of 
underdeveloped  countries  than  to  send  large 
numbers  of  intelligent  and  well-educated 
young  people  abroad  for  work  and  study. 

May  I  make  one  suggestion  which  well 
may  have  occurred  to  you,  but  which  was 
not  mentioned  in  your  remarks.  It  seems 
likely  to  me  that  a  program  of  the  sort  you 
outline  would  be  an  ideal  way  to  stimulate 
interest  in  Foreign  Service  careers.  I  should 
think  that  many  college  graduates  would  be¬ 
come  so  interested  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  have  worked  that  on  their  return  to  the 
United  States  they  would  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  area  study  programs  in  universities, 
or  to  the  Foreign  Service  training  program. 
Perhaps  you  could  interest  these  programs 
in  giving  study  credit  for  the  language  and 
other  training  which  the  Youth  Corps  mem¬ 
bers  had  obtained  during  their  2  years. 
Perhaps  also  Members  of  Congress,  such  as 
Senator  Fulbright,  who  have  shown  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
would  be  prepared  to  join  with  you. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  you  for  information 
of  any  further  developments  in  this  plan. 

As  one  who  had  the  experience  of  being 
made  chief  latrine  cleaner  in  his  platoon,  I 
can  attest  to  the  current  waste  of  education 
and  ability  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Wolff, 
Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


Harold  F.  Schiffman,  Antioch  College 
student,  wrote: 

Such  a  program  would  do  more  to  further 
the  cause  of  world  peace  than  any  other 
measure  our  Government  lias  employed. 

Elizabeth  Daldy,  Radcliffe  College 
junior,  said: 

I  would  be  greatly  interested  in  such  a 
program. 

Carl  Wittman,  Paramus,  N.J.,  high 
school  senior,  volunteered: 

I  would  be'tnore  than  willing  to  join  such 
a  program.  I  am  planning  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  this  fall,  and  after  4  years,  this  would 
be  an  excellent  chance  for  me  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  (social  work  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs)  in  which  I  am  interested. 


McMEEKIN  STEAM  ELECTRIC  GEN¬ 
ERATING  STATION— -NO.  I  IN 
AMERICA  IN  EFFICIENCY 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article.) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  salute  an  industry  in  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  which  has  a 
steamplant  known  as  the  Silas  Mc- 
Meekin  Steam  Plant  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  has  rated  the 
most  efficient  steamplant  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  plant  is  not 
located  in  my  district,  the  plant  is  named 
the  Silas  McMeekin  Plant  in  honor  of  a 
man  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Fair- 
field  County  in  South  Carolina,  now 
president  of  South  Carolina  Electric  & 
Gas  Co.,  and  this  achievement  of  being 
the  most  efficient  steamplant  in  South 
Carolina  is  not  only  an  honor  to  the  man 
for  whom  this  plant  is  named,  but  an 
honor  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  exceed  this  plant 
and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  who 
operate  it  in  efficiency  and  loyalty  and 
for  giving  a  dollar’s  worth  of  service  for 
a  dollar’s  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  I  refer  to  is 
as  follows: 

By  Commission:  McMeekin  Plant  Ranked 
Tops  in  Efficiency  in  United  States 
McMeekin  Steam  Electric  Generating  Sta¬ 
tion,  newest  power  facility  of  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  has  been  ranked 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as  “No. 
1”  in  America  in  efficiency  among  the  Na¬ 
tion's  elecrtic  generating  plants. 

Electrical  World,  trade  journal  of  the 
electric  industry,  in  this  week’s  issue  re¬ 
viewed  the  Federal  Power  Commission’s 
“Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses  (11th  Annual 
Supplement  1958)”  released  recently,  which 
reported  McMeekin  the  "No.  1”  with  a  heat 
rate  of  9,093  British  thermal  units  per  net 
kilowatt-hour. 

“Twenty  electric  utility  steam  generating 
plants  make  up  the  industry’s  ‘elite’  insofar 
as  heat  rates  are  concerned,”  the  magazine 
reported.  Of  the  500  plants  listed  in  the 
report,  20  had  annual  heat  rates  of  9,500 
British  thermal  units  per  net  kilowatt-hour 
or  less  than  10,000. 

“The  leading  station  is  275-microwatt  Silas 
McMeekin  plant  of  South  Carolina  Electric  & 
Gas  Co.  Located  14  miles  northwest  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.,  the  plant  has  a  heat  rate  of 


9,093  British  thermal  units  per  net  kilowatt- 
hour,”  the  article  said. 

George  L.  Dibble,  manager  of  production 
and  transmission  for  SCEGCO,  and  who  harj 
much  to  do  with  the  design  of  the  plant,  ex¬ 
plained  that  steam  electric  generating  sta¬ 
tion  efficiency  is  largely  based  on  a  low  B.t.u. 
(British  thermal  unit)  rating  obtained  from 
the  fuel  used  in  the  boilers  per  net  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electricity  produced. 

At  McMeekin  Station  there  are  several 
factors  contributing  to  the  low  heat  rating 
and  high  efficiency  of  the  operation,  Mr. 
Dibble  said.  The  extremely  low  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Murray  for  steam  condensation  and  the 
unique  design  of  the  boilers,  turbines  and 
generators  are  mostly  responsible  for  the 
highly  efficient  operation  of  the  plant,  he 
said. 

Although  the  statistics  on  which  the  FPC 
report  is  based  are  for  1958,  Mr.  Dibble  said 
the  station  has  continued  its  low  heat  rate 
performance  and  efficient  operation  through¬ 
out  1959. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
only  because  the  coal  industry  is  a  vital 
component  of  the  defense  structure,  its 
state  of  health  should  be  reviewed  con¬ 
stantly.  The  importance  of  coal  to  the 
national  economy  is  another  considera¬ 
tion  that  requires  continuing  analysis  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
department. 

In  the  coming  months  national  defense 
will  dominate  the  attention  of  Congress. 
As  has  been  the  case  since  the  duplicity 
of  Communist  leaders  was  belatedly  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  immediate  postwar  era, 
the  annual  appropriations  for  military 
application  will  necessarily  eclipse  every 
other  consideration.  There  is  no  choice 
about  it.  In  the  modern  world  where 
instantaneous  destruction  could  alleged¬ 
ly  occur  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from 
an  electronic  arm  with  a  radius  that  is 
half  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  no 
nation  that  values  its  life  can  let  down 
its  guard.  America  must  continually 
strive  to  develop  armor  that  will  counter 
whatever  wretched  schemes  of  destruc¬ 
tion  are  hatched  in  the  laboratories  of 
those  who  wish  to  enslave  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

Our  missiles  program,  and  rightly  so, 
will  continue  to  occupy  the  center  of 
focus  in  the  responsible  areas  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Our  airplanes  must  continu¬ 
ally  be  made  swifter,  adaptable  to  longer 
range,  and  more  versatile.  Our  Army 
and  Navy  weapons  programs  must  keep 
apace.  Congress  is  unanimous  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  theory  that  only  by  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  from  strength  will  the  free 
nations  realize  their  objectives  at  the 
conference  table.  How  to  attain  an  in¬ 
creasingly  more  powerful  position  mili¬ 
tarily  may  produce  as  many  diverse 
opinions  as  there  are  thinking  human 
beings  interested  in  this  program,  or  so 
it  would  seem  from  the  comments  that 
are  being  expressed  each  day  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Out  of  the  popular  debate  and 
the  criticism  will  come,  I  am  confident, 
continued  scientific  and  technological 
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progress  which  will,  with  God’s  help, 
sustain  us  against  whatever  diabolical 
instruments  of  demolition  the  enemy 
may  devise. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  danger  in  taking 
for  granted  any  sihgle  unit  of  the  mobil¬ 
ization  base.  While  developing  space 
ships  that  orbit  planets  and  missiles  that 
can  be  pinpointed  on  targets  thousands 
of  miles  away,  it  is  folly  to  forget  about 
a  vital  industry  without  which  wires  nor 
electronic  instruments  nor  nose  cones 
could  be  created.  Congress  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  must  come  to  realize 
that  a  vigorous  coal  industry  is  as  much 
a  part  of  a  sound  defense  program  as  the 
most  powerful  weapon  or  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  scientific  apparatus.  Without 
coal  there  would  be  no  wire,  no  ma¬ 
chines,  no  tanks,  no  airplanes,  no  rock¬ 
ets.  Approximately  1  ton  of  coal  is 
needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  The 
aluminum  industry’  is  moving  into  the 
coal  regions  because  there  are  ample 
quantities  of  this  fossil  fuel  to  assume 
whatever  demands  are  made  upon  it, 
whereas  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
availability  of  the  waterpower  upon 
which  aluminum  makers  relied  almost 
exclusively  for  many  years.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  electricity  generated  in 
this  country  comes  from  coal.  An  as¬ 
sortment  of  other  industries  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  dependent  upon  coal  for  heat,  pow¬ 
er,  and  steam.  Coal  is  used  to  heat  at 
least  12  million  households  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955  a  task  force  of 
the  Presidential  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  minimum  of  500  million 
tons  per  annum  must  be  produced  by 
the  coal  industry  in  order  to  assure  the 
capacity  that  would  be  required  in  an 
emergency  period.  That  level  has  not 
been  respected.  Two  Government  poli¬ 
cies  difficult  of  interpretation  in  parti¬ 
cular  have  placed  an  insurmountable 
burden  upon-  the  coal  industry  and  are 
unquestionably  responsible  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  which  production  is  al¬ 
most  20  percent  below  the  rate  specified 
by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  make  this  important 
determination. 

Through  irresponsible  decisions  of 
State  Department  representatives  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  liberal  trade 
policies  should  be  adopted  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  impact  upon  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  doors  of  east  coast  fuel 
markets  were  thrown  open  to  interna¬ 
tional  oil  shippers  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II.  As  the 
seepage  from  foreign  refineries  swelled 
into  tidal  waves  that  swamped  seaboard 
utilities  and  manufacturing  plants,  mine 
after  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Virginia  was  forced  out  of 
business,  thousands  of  workers  were  rel¬ 
egated  to  relief  roles,  and  railroad  cars 
engaged  in  transporting  coal  from  mine 
to  market  were  shunted  off  onto  sidings. 
The  deluge  of  oil  from  foreign  refineries 
began  to  take  an  enormous  toll  of  domes¬ 
tic  business  in  1949.  Until  last  spring, 
when  President  Eisenhower  took  action 
by  clamping  mandatory  controls  on  re¬ 
sidual  oil  imports,  the  international 


petroleum  magnates  enjoyed  an  open 
season  on  domestic  coal  and  oil  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  White  House  order  has  been  of 
great  help  to  the  coal  industry.  It  pre¬ 
vented  further  impingment  and  it  pro¬ 
vided  an  important  psychological  boost 
to  mining  men  and  railroaders  alike. 
Yet,  while  holding  the  line,  the  manda¬ 
tory  controls  program  does  not  give  the 
thrust  necessary  to  bring  coal  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  the  level  where  it  will  be 
ready  to  answer  any  emergency  call.  A 
sharp  cutback  in  residual  oil  imports  is 
necessary. 

The  constant  stream  of  tankers  oper¬ 
ating  between  Caribbean  refineries  and 
east  coast  ports  would  quickly  disappear 
from  the  water  at  the  very  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  For  that  matter,  naval  ex¬ 
perts  contend  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  enemy  in  a  conflict  would  be  to 
send  submarines  with  destructive  devices 
into  the  area  of  our  principal  coastal 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  har¬ 
bor  facilities.  We  would  have  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  self-sufficient  insofar  as  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  is  concerned.  An  expanded  mining 
force  and  additional  coal  producing 
equipment  would  have  to  begin  at  once 
to  supply  those  generating  stations,  mills, 
and  plants  that  are  now  foreign  oil  cus¬ 
tomers.  Railroads  would  need  full 
strength  in  personnel  and  many  more 
freight  cars  than  are  now  in  service  or  in 
running  condition.  The  task  force  of 
the  Presidential  Committee  on  Energy 
Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  this  situation.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  America  was  warned  against 
permitting  coal  production  to  slip  below 
the  danger  point. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  reopen  the 
issue  dealing  with  foreign  oil.  The  de¬ 
fense  program  requires  a  revision  of  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  The  national  econ¬ 
omy  demands  it.  To  permit  our  coal 
miners  and  railroaders  to  remain  idle  in 
order  that  international  oil  magnates 
may  satisfy  their  greed  is  an  affront  to 
the  people  of  our  country.  When  Con¬ 
gress  imposes  a  realistic  restrictive  quota 
to  prevent  excessive  volumes  of  residual 
oil  from  entering  our  fuel  mai'kets,  one 
of  the  existing  inequalities  in  Federal 
policy  affecting  fuels  will  have  been 
corrected. 

The  other  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  of  fair  play  in  our  competitive  econ¬ 
omy  weighing  to  coal’s  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage  may  be  attributed  to  the  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  a  law  enacted  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  When  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  was  written.  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  foresee  any  of  the  threats 
that  legislation  favoring  the  explosive 
growth  of  a  dynamic  young  industry 
might  present  to  a  rival  fuel  in  later 
years.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938 
empowered  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  the  establishment  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  natural  gas  pipelines  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
just  and  reasonable  rates. 

In  the  intervening  years  consumption 
of  this  specialty  fuel  has  risen  steadily 
until — at  this  time — the  life  index '  of 
our  remaining  reserves  stands  at  scarcely 
more  than  20  years.  More  reserves  will 
be  discovered  as  industrious  natural  gas 


producers  drill  deeper  and  extend  their 
search,  yet  each  such  project  involves 
ever-increasing  costs  that  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  absorbed  by  the  consuming 
public.  The  householder  cannot  object 
to  legitimate  price  increases  such  as 
these,  but  what  should  be  generally  re¬ 
sented  is  the  practice  of  unloading  vast 
volumes  of  natural  gas  into  power  sta¬ 
tions  and  industrial  plants  at  rates  far 
below  those  being  charged  to  the  home- 
owner.  What  is  happening — and  here  is 
where  the  Natural  Gas  Act  should  be 
brought  up  to  date — is  that  pipeline 
companies,  in  order  to  keep  their  lines 
at  full  capacity  the  year  around,  dispose 
of  their  product  to  industries  at  what¬ 
ever  price  is  necessary  to  undersell  coal. 
As  a  consequence,  this  source  of  energy 
with  a  limited  life  expectancy  is  being 
used  indiscriminately  for  jobs  that  coal 
could  handle  without  imperiling  the  fu¬ 
ture  fuel  supply  of  the  Nation.  Such 
extravagant  use  of  natural  gas  not  only 
violates  laws  of  conservation,  but  also  is 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  and  to  everyone  connected  with  it. 

There  is  no  logic  in  permitting  an 
industry  clothed  as  a  public  utility  to 
ignore  the  general  rules  of  competition 
which  others  must  respect.  Failure  to 
revise  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  changed  national  fuel 
picture  constitutes,  in  effect,  complete 
disregard  of  the  long  range  public  inter¬ 
est,  places  an  unjust  burden  upon  do¬ 
mestic  consumers,  and  imposes  an  un¬ 
necessary  hardship  upon  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  these  matters 
to  your  attention  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  as  well  as  in  behalf  of 
citizens  of  mining  communities  and  rail 
centers.  I  believe  that  both  the  foreign 
residual  oil  and  the  natural  gas  policies 
could  quickly  be  resolved  through  a  study 
for  a  national  fuels  policy.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  diligent  attention.  If 
and  unless  such  a  study  is  authorized 
in  the  coming  weeks,  then  it  is  my  obser¬ 
vation  that  Congress  should  not  hesitate 
to  establish  a  definite  quota  on  residual 
oil  imports  and  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the 
existing  practices  detrimental  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare. 


ANTI- JEWISH  OUTBREAKS  IN  WEST 
GERMANY 

(Mr.  DEROUNIAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.-  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  24,  1959,  we  were  shocked  by 
the  news  of  anti- Jewish  outbreaks  in 
West  Germany.  On  the  heels  of  this 
there  followed  similar  vandalism  in 
widespread  sections  of  the  world. 

Nor  were  we  free  of  it.  The  Temple 
Emanuel  in  New  York  City  was  smeared 
on  January  2,  followed  by  a  rash  of  like 
incidents  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
a  synagogue  in  Kansas  City  was  bombed 
the  night  of  January  28. 

We  were  forcefully  reminded  of  the 
homes,  schools,  synagogues,  and 
churches  that  were  defaced,  and  some 
destroyed,  in  these  United  States  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  frightening 
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to  realize  that  there  have  been  some  400 
reported  instances  of  various  forms  of 
such  vandalism  in  our  Nation,  alone. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  hate  bomb¬ 
ings,  coupled  with  obnoxious  hate  mail¬ 
ings,  have  been  the  work  of  stupid, 
bigoted  hoodlums.  And  it  is  people  like 
these  who  can  be  tools  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  destroy  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  urgent  that  they  be 
controlled,  that  any  further  activities 
be  stopped,  now. 

I  have  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  seven  bills  which,  if  en¬ 
acted,  would  give  our  Government  some 
needed  tools  to  round  up  these  enemies 
of  society  and  put  a  stop  to  their  out¬ 
rages. 

Whether  or  not  the  acts  of  vandalism 
in  this  country  and  the  outbreaks 
worldwide  are  connected  in  any  way,  I 
do  not  know.  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  reliable  information  indicating  that 
those  in  Germany  are  Communist  in¬ 
spired. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  need  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  repetition  and  I  will  whole¬ 
heartedly  support  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  465  which  expresses  so  concisely  the 
indignation  and  horror  that  we  have  all 
felt  at  the  desecration  of  sacred  places 
and  the  violent  attacks  upon  the  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  of  good  people  that  have 
been  so  widespread. 

And  after  we  have  done  this,  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ex¬ 
pressed  its  indignation,  let  us  take  some 
action,  in  the  form  of  strong,  effective 
legislation. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS:  RE¬ 
ALISTIC  POLICY  NEEDED 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
agricultural  chemicals  are  safe  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption,  and  what  tolerances 
should  be  permissible?  These  questions 
are  creating  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
stormy  controversies  of  recent  years  in 
the  Nation’s  Capital. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  advocate  and  policy  which  did  not 
rigorously  protect  the  public  health.  At 
the  same  time,  I  feel  a  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  risk  of  serious  jeopardy  to 
the  Nation’s  food  supply  and  also,  ulti¬ 
mately,  to  public  health  by  the  strict  in¬ 
terpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  De¬ 
laney  amendment  to  the  food  additives 
law. 

Representative  Delaney,  of  New  York, 
moved  on  the  House  floor,  during  the 
closing  rush  of  the  last  Congress,  an 
amendment  to  the  food  additive  bill  to 
completely  prohibit  in  food  any  carci¬ 
nogen  residue — a  chemical  which  in¬ 
gested  under  any  conditions  can  produce 
cancer  in  animals  or  humans. 

The  original  Delaney  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  had  been  rejected  in  com¬ 
mittee  as  being  too  sweeping.  However, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  debate 
and  on  the  floor  House  Members  were 


made  to  feel  they  would  be  voting  for 
cancer  if  they  opposed  the  Delaney 
amendment.  So  it  passed  in  a  breeze, 
as  it  also  did  in  the  Senate. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
takes  the  position  that  the  Delaney 
amendment  prohibits  even  the  most 
minute  trace  of  any  carcinogen  in  hu¬ 
man  food,  even  though  it  requires  heavy 
and  sustained  dosages  to  produce  can¬ 
cer  in  an  animal.  This  has  aroused 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Union,  and 
virtually  all  other  farm  organizations  to 
an  unprecedented  fury. 

Farmer  groups  want  to  use  these 
needed  chemicals  and  protect  public 
health  through  designation  of  safe,  low, 
tolerances  of  chemicals  established  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  or  a 
commission  of  scientists.  In  this  effort 
they  have  the  full  cooperation  of  Secre- 
tary  Benson.  They  fear  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  interpretation  of  the  Delaney 
amendment  could  virtually  wreck  U.S. 
agriculture  as  well  as  worsen  rather 
than  improve  public  health.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  their  arguments: 

First.  Numerous  common  foods  have 
been  named  as  carcinogens,  yet  people 
eat  them  in  quantity.  For  example,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  George 
P.  Larrick,  made  the  following  statement 
in  1957: 

Some  have  suggested  that  an  additive 
should  not  be  allowed  in  food  if  it  produces 
any  cancer  in  any  test  animal  by  any  route 
af  administration.  Before  concluding  that 
this  would  be  wise,  we  should  consider  its 
implications.  Cancers  can  be  produced  in 
test  animals  by  repeated  injections  of  sugar 
solutions  in  the  muscle  tissue  or  peanut  oil 
or  cotton  seed  oil  or  lard  or  tannic  acid. 
Possibly  repeated  injections  of  some  other 
common  food  chemicals  will  produce  cancer. 

Is  the  Government  then  straining  at 
the  ridiculous  to  prohibit  infinitesimal 
traces  of  many  additives  without  any 
evidence  of  their  danger  to  humans, 
when  we  eat  in  quantity  other  items 
which  produce  the  same  results? 

Second.  Chemical  companies  are  left 
in  a  quandary.  The  most  minute  meas¬ 
urement  of  a  product  may  reveal  no 
residue  by  measuring  to  10  parts  per 
billion,  for  example.  Next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  new  scientific  methods  may  prove 
that  by  measuring  to  one  part  per  billion 
a  chemical  trace  is  proven,  thereby  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  chemical. 

Third.  So  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  cancer  scare  that  even 
routine  Food  and  Drug  actions  are  now 
causing  financial  losses  to  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  companies.  For  example, 
one  carton  of  Florida  celery  was  found  to 
be  contaminated  and  was  properly  con¬ 
fiscated.  However,  although  no  further 
contamination  was  found,  the  Florida 
celery  price  dropped  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent. 

Another  example  is  the  new  wonder 
insecticide  heptachlor  which  was  tested 
and  approved  by  USDA  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  was  put  on  the 
markets.  Then  Food  and  Drug  changed 
its  position  and  permitted  only  zero 
tolerance  of  heptachlor  on  any  food 
without  any  provision  for  foods  already 
produced  or  those  growing  where  treat¬ 
ments  had  already  taken  place.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 


the  pesticide  had  been  purchased,  and 
suddenly  were  limited  to  nonfood  items. 

Fourth.  The  publicity  about  minute 
traces  of  these  chemicals  is  being  greatly 
exaggerated  abroad  which  may  cut  our 
foreign  markets  and  stimulate  a  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda  spree  concerning  U.S. 
cancer  exports. 

Fifth.  It  is  estimated  that  40  percent 
to  50  percent  of  the  increase  in  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  production  since  World  War  H 
is  due  to  agricultural  chemicals.  With¬ 
out  these  chemicals  our  production 
would  fall  below  normal  demands. 

Sixth.  The  unpredictability  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  reaction  to  new  chemicals 
threatens  to  shift  research  from  agri¬ 
cultural  to  other  chemicals.  This  could 
create  a  serious  health  hazard  since  we 
use  new  agricultural  chemicals  to  com¬ 
bat  disease  because  insects  build  up  re¬ 
sistance  to  existing  insecticides.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  some  areas  increasingly  heavy 
doses  of  DDT  are  required  to  kill  mos¬ 
quitos.  We  will  soon  need  a  new  mos¬ 
quito-killing  chemical  to  keep  malaria  in 
check. 

(Mr.  WEAVER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dixon),  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  remarks  on 
agricultural  chemicals  by  the  able  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Utah,  Dr.  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon,  For  those  who  do  not  know  Rep¬ 
resentative  Dixon’s  background,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
he  is  a  former  college  president. 

At  the  time  he  was  drafted  to  run  for 
the  House,  Dr.  Dixon  was  president  of 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  and 
previous  to  that  he  had  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Weber  College  in  Utah. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  closely  studied  agri¬ 
culture’s  needs  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  during  his  five 
year’s  membership  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  as  well  as  his  pre¬ 
vious  positions  of  leadership.  Dr.  Dixon 
is  renowned  for  his  conscientious  in¬ 
terest  in  the  public  welfare,  and 
his  statement  concerning  agricultural 
chemicals  was  motivated  by  his  desire 
to  reconcile  the  overriding  needs  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  with  the  urgent  need  to  use 
vital  chemicals  for  our  food  production. 

I  congratulate  him  on  pointing  up  the 
issue  as  he  did  in  his  excellent  statement. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  DO¬ 
MESTIC  BEET  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress¬ 
man  Odin  Langen,  of  Minnesota,  and 
myself  have  today  proposed  identical 
bills  which  will  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  It  will  amend  the  act 
so  as  to  provide  American  sugar  beet 
farmers  with  a  permanent  increase  of 
150,000  tons  in  their  quotas,  increase 
mainland  cane  quotas  by  50,000  tons, 
and  reserve  the  annual  increases  in  con¬ 
sumption  to  domestic  areas.  It  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  act  for  2  years. 

Since  everyone  in  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  international  considerations  of  • 
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the  Sugar  Act  and  its  extension,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  these  here.  I  should  in¬ 
stead  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  what  the  bills  which  we  have  to¬ 
day  introduced  would  mean  to  one  agri¬ 
cultural  area  of  our  Nation — the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  herein 
present  is  equally  applicable  to.  other 
domestic  beet-growing  areas,  including 
in  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  a  small 
irrigated  area  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley. 

The  seriousness  of  our  agricultural 
problem  is  apparent  to  all  of  us.  Oper¬ 
ating  costs  to  the  farmer  and  govern¬ 
ment  expense  in  the  farm  program  are 
high,  farm  income  is  low,  and  no  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  dilemma  has  as  yet  been 
forthcoming. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
increased  sugar  beet  acreage  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  major  breakthrough  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  area,  particularly.  It  would 
provide  a  badly  needed  increase  in  in¬ 
come  to  farmers.  It  would  bolster  the 
economy  of  our  agricultural  towns — 
towns  which,  along  with  the  farmers, 
have  felt  the  effects  of  a  weakened  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  It  would  provide  in¬ 
creased  job  opportunities.  It  has  the 
potential  of  reducing  the  production  of 
other  crops  which  presently  are  in  sur¬ 
plus  and  are  depressing  the  markets.  It 
would,  as  a  row  crop,  play  a  real  role  in 
the  control  of  weeds,  as  well  as  adding  a 
great  deal  to  the  diversity  of  farming. 

The  economic  effect  of  increased  sugar 
beet  acreage  can  be  dramatized  by  an 
example.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  an  additional 
70,000  acres  of  beets  would  mean  an 
addtional  gross  income  to  that  area  of 
over  $10  million  annually. 

A  legitimate  question  at  this  point 
would  be  whether  or  not  the  farmers  are 
ready  and  capable  of  growing  additional 
beets.  Let  me  cite  some  facts  pertaining 
to  the  Red  River  Valley  to  substantiate 
my  contention  that  they  emphatically 
are.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  27,  1959,  by  Congressman  Odin 
Langen,  in  which  he  put  forward  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  points  as  today. 

The  valley  now  has  three  processing  plants 
located  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Moorhead,  and 
Crookston,  which  accommodate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  over  90,000  acres.  These  90,000  acres, 
located  in  northwestern  Minnesota  and 
northeastern  North  Dakota,  mean  a  gross 
average  annual  income  of  weU  over  $13  mil¬ 
lion.  However,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  potential  for  expanded  production  of 
sugar  beets,  as  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  the 
continuous  desire  on  the  part  of  farm  people 
in  the  area  to  raise  additional  beets.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  there  were  715  actual  signed 
applications  requesting  beet  acreages  total¬ 
ing  44,916  acres.  Of  these  requests,  under 
present  limitations,  it  was  only  possible  to 
grant  an  acreage  of  460  acres  to  18  new  grow¬ 
ers.  This  means  that  99  out  of  every  100 
applications  had  to  be  turned  down.  There 
might  well  have  been  requests  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  30,000  acres  but  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  farmers  felt  that  it  would  be 
only  a  futile  effort  to  complete  the  applica¬ 
tions.  There  is,  as  well,  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  farmers  now  producing  beets  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  expand  their 
acres.  For,  during  the  past  years,  they  have 
experienced  reductions  in  their  sugar  beet 


acreage  allotments.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  the  farmers  to  understand  this  curtaU- 
ment  in  the  production  of  a  crop  in  which 
we,  in  the  continental  United  States,  produce 
only  30  percent  of  our  need. 

Farmers  and  farming  areas  are  ready 
for  increased  sugar  acreage  in  another 
way.  The  Red  River  Valley,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has,  in  abundant  quantities,  all 
the  necessary  ingredients  for  successful 
sugar  beet  production — fertile  soil,  fa¬ 
vorable  climatic  conditions,  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  labor. 

I  have  called  the  above  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  in  order  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  considerations  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Sugar  Act  may  not  be 
forgotten.  Taken  together  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation,  they  form  the  basis 
from  which  our  debate  should  proceed. 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  legislation  which  Con¬ 
gressman  Langen  and  myself  today  pro¬ 
posed. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERI¬ 
CAN  ACTIVITIES  IS  NONPARTISAN 

(Mr.  JOHANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Ml*.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  February  1,  the  day 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  current  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  current  Commu¬ 
nist  youth  activities,  I  was  called  on  by 
two  young  men,  Leonard  West  and  Aus¬ 
tin  Spencer,  who  identified  themselves  as 
students  at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  They  carried  with  them  a  letter, 
which  I  include,  signed  by  Nelson  Bur- 
stein,  who  purported  to  write  for  “the 
executive  committee  of  the  Young  Re¬ 
publican  Club  of  Oberlin  College.” 

At  the  opening  of  today’s  hearing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  I  asked  and  received  permis¬ 
sion  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
incorporate  this  letter  in  the  record  of 
the  current  hearings. 

At  the  same  time,  I  stated  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  record  that,  in  addition 
to  discussing-  various  other  points  made 
in  the  letter  with  the  two  students,  I 
stated  to  them  during  the  interview  in 
my  office,  in  most  positive  terms,  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities  does  not  operate  on  partisan 
political  lines;  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  committee’s  work,  there  are  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democrats  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  imposed  upon  it  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  question  the  right 
of  Mr.  Burstein  to  address  this  letter  to 
me  or  the  right  of  the  two  students  to 
call  on  me  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
committee  or  the  purposes  of  the  current 
hearing's. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do,  indeed, 
sharply  challenge  the  position  taken  in 
the  letter  on  many  points  and  I  would 
be  gravely  concerned  at  the  type  of  sadly 
confused  position  reflected  in  this  letter 
whether  it  was  purportedly  offered  in 
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behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of 
either  a  young  Republican  or  young 
Democratic  club. 

Oberlin  College 
Young  Republican  Club, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  January  30,  1960. 
Congressman  August  E.  Johansen, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Johansen:  On  Tues¬ 
day,  February  2,  the  House  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  opens  an  inquiry  into 
American  student  participation  at  the  Vienna 
Youth  Festival.  The  student  council  of 
Oberlin  College  has  voted  to  send  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  seven  students  to  Washington  to 
observe  the  hearings  and  to  collect  pertinent 
information  on  the  issues  involved.  We'  will 
not  resist  the  holding  of  the  hearings  since 
we  believe  that  American  college  students 
have  nothing  to  hide  from  such  an  inquiry. 
Our  concern  is  that  the  inquiry  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  the  facts  involved  and  that 
it  will  not  develop  into  a  massive  investiga¬ 
tion  into  American  youth  and  the  academic 
community  with  the  resultant  confusion  and 
loss  of  perspective. 

We  understand  that  the  inquiry  is  being 
held  under  the  investigation  of  particular 
Democratic  Congressmen.  We  feel  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  can  earn  the  admiration  and 
thanks  of  the  academic  community  if  the 
four  Republican  members  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  make  a  strong 
public  attempt  to  insure  that  the  hearings 
should  be  fair  to  all  those  questioned  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  point  and  not 
become  a  general  Jndictment  of  American 
youth. 

We  believe  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  correct  many  of  the 
misunderstandings  that  exist  between  itself 
and  the  intellectuals.  We  would  appreciate 
your  keeping  us  informed  on  the  progress  of 
the  hearings  and  also  having  your  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nelson  Burstein, 

For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Young  Republican  Club. 


INCREASE  IN  PARCEL  POST  RATES 

(Mrs.  WEIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1959,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approved  a  parcel  post  rate 
increase  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  effective 
date  of  this  rate  increase  was  announced 
as  February  1,  1960,  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister,  on  November  25,  1959. 

This  increase  in  parcel  post  rates, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  23  percent  in 
the  case  of  mail-order  nurserymen,  will 
work  a  serious  hardship  on  all  nurseries 
in  this  country  using  parcel  post  for  the 
distribution  of  their  commodities.  Due 
to  the  highly  seasonal  character  of  nurs¬ 
ery  products,  they  must  be  mailed  to 
the  consumer  during  February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  mail-order  nurs¬ 
ery  industry  develops  its  catalogs  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  summer  months  and  mails 
them  to  prospective  consumer  for  the 
most  part,  early  in  the  fall,  preceding  the 
spring  shipping  season.  Last  year,  111 
nurseries,  which  participated  in  a  survey, 
reported  mailing  some  56  million  catalogs 
and  flyers  to  prospective  consumers. 
Prices  quoted  in  nearly  all  of  these  cata¬ 
logs  are  based  on  a  delivered  cost  to  the 
customer,  including  the  cost  of  mailing. 
Because  of  this  custom  of  doing  business, 
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mail-order  nursery  fanners  now  find 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  can¬ 
not  pass  this  increase  in  parcel  post  rates 
on  to  the  consumer,  but  rather  must  ab¬ 
sorb  it  themselves  out  of  expected  profits 
on  business  done  through  the  mails.  Due 
to  the  very  highly  competitive  nature  of 
this  branch  of  agriculture,  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  absoi'b  this  increased  mailing 
cost  without  serious  financial  loss  that, 
for  many  small  mail-order  nurserymen, 
will  mean  the  difference  between  a  profit 
and  a  loss  over  the  year’s  operation,  add- 
fhg  further  to  the  decline  in  overall  agri¬ 
cultural  income.  Certainly  if  the  Post¬ 
master  General  could  postpone  the  date 
of  this  rate  increase  to  benefit  Christmas 
mail  users,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  further  postponement  which  is  so 
important  to  this  relatively  small  group 
of  parcel  post  users. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  nearly 
3  million  mailing  pieces  announcing 
nursery  products  were  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers  last  year.  One  large  mail-order 
nursery  in  the  State  of  New  York  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  increased  cost  of  mailing 
will  cause  a  loss  to  it  alone  of  $65,000.  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  Mail  Order 
Nurserymen’s  Association,  representing 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  mail¬ 
order  nursery  business,  indicates  an  ex¬ 
pected  average  loss  to  members  during 
the  shipping  season  just  beginning  of 
nearly  $6,000  because  of  increased  mail¬ 
ing  costs! 

A  year  ago,  when  odd-size  third-class 
mail  rates  were  modified,  the  effective 
date  for  certain  users  of  odd-size  cata¬ 
logs,  including  mail-order  nurserymen, 
was  postponed  until  May  1,  1959.  This 
was  done  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
a  request  is  now  being  made  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  parcel  post  rate 
increase.  Mail-order  nurserymen  had 
already  prepared  odd-size  catalogs  for 
mailing  at  great  expense.  The  effective 
date  of  the  rate  increase  on  odd-size 
catalogs  was  postponed  to  allow  them 
to  use  their  already  prepared  catalogs 
without  suffering  the  loss  they  would 
have  incurred  from  the  increase  in  pos¬ 
tal  rates. 

There  is  no  way  that  these  farmer- 
businessmen  could  have  anticipated  the 
final  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  put  the  au¬ 
thorized  increase  in  parcel  post  rates 
into  effect  at  such  an  early  date.  Had 
they  been  able  to  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  taken  increased 
mailing  rates  into  consideration  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  catalog  prices.  These  rel¬ 
atively  small  businesses  do  not  operate 
on  a  vex-y  great  margin  of  profit.  The 
cost  of  nxirsery  products  has  not  risen 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  has  the  cost  of  other 
consumer  pi'oducts  over  the  past  years 
of  inflation.  All  of  the  nurseries  affected 
by  this  parcel  post  rate  increase  will 
suffer  losses  which  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to.  They  are  old  and  regular 
customers  of  the  parcel  post  service,  and 
ask  nothing  more  than  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  business  at  a  profit  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
will  put  off  the  effective  date  of  the  parcel 
post  rate  increase  as  it  pertains  to  live 


plants,  trees,,  shrubs,  and  other  nui’sery 
products  xxntil  July  1,  I960,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  relief  to  this  branch  of  agriculture 
which  is  faced  with  the  uixique  problem 
of  fulfilling  orders  based  on  xxnadjust- 
able  prices  published  before  the  parcel 
post  rate  increase  was  announced. 


February  2 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Raphall’s  invocation: 

Invocation  Offered  by  Dr.  Morris  J.  Raphall 
of  Congregation  B’Nai  Jeshurun  on 
February  1,  1860 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  JEWISH  INVOCATION  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  gi  sn  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  fox ,  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  Rev.  Bernard 
Braskamp  upon  the  10th  anniversary 
of  his  becoming  Chaplain  of  the  House. 
He  has  conducted  himself  according  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  House  and 
has  handled  his  office  with  extreme 
courtesy  and  friendliness.  Yesterday 
was  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  given  recognition  to  membei-s  of 
all  religions,  and  he  cooperated  entirely 
in  making  yesterday,  which  was  a  day 
of  unique  historical  significance,  one 
which  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  a  day  of 
xxnique  historical  significance  in  this 
House.  Exactly  100  years  ago  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1, 1860,  Dr.  Morris  J.  Raphall,  then 
rabbi  of  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun 
of  New  York  City,  offered  the  opening 
prayer  for  the  session  for  that  day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress 
that  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  had 
delivered  the  invocation. 

Yesterday,  100  years  later,  it  is  most 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  event  should 
be  noted  and  celebrated  by  a  repetition 
of  the  ceremony  by  one  who  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  Congregation  B’nai 
Jeshurun  as  Rabbi  Raphall  did  a  century 
ago.  Accordingly,  the  invocation  was 
offered  by  the  very  distinguished  rabbi 
of  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun,  Dr.  Is¬ 
rael  Goldstein,  whose  message  was  a  most 
inspiring  one. 

A  centin-y  has  rolled  by  since  Dr.  Rap¬ 
hall  spoke  in  this  Chamber.  During  the 
years,  our  country  has  been  torn  by  wars, 
by  depressions,  by  other  catastrophes,  but 
it  has  come  through  them  all  and  has 
moved  to  a  pinnacle  as  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  But  what  is  most  important  is  that 
during  the  decades,  as  our  Nation  surged 
to  its  peak  of  temporal  might,  the  United 
States  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  great 
fundamental  verities  of  spirit  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  gave  to  the  world  as 
the  basis  upon  which  men  might  govern 
each  other. 

Dr.  Goldstein’s  appearance,  comb  ;  at 
a  time  when  bigotry  and  religious  .tol¬ 
erance  have  manifested  themsel'/s  in 
many  quarters  of  the  world,  hacW  ddi- 
tional  special  significance,  in  giving 
dramatic  proof  to  the  hatemonger  and 
other  human  fringe  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  truths  we  hold  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  e>  ual, 
that  they  have  the  right  to  think  f  reely 
and  to  speak  their  thoughts  freely  and 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  wi 


Almighty  and  Merciful  God,  we  approach 
Thee  tills  day  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  past 
mercies,  and  humbly  to  beseech  Thee  to 
continue  and  extend  the  same  to  Thy  serv¬ 
ants,  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Lord!  Great  and  manifold  have  been  Thy 
bounties  to  this  highly  favored  land;  heart¬ 
felt  and  sincere  are  our  thanks.  While  the 
vast  despotisms  of  Asia  are  crumbling  into 
dust,  and  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World  can  barely  sustain  themselves  by 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  has  been  Thy  gracious  wiU  that  on 
this  Western  Continent  a  commonwealth 
should  be  established  after  the  model  which 
Thou,  Thyself,  didst  bestow  upon  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  in  their  best  and  purest  times. 
The  Constitution  and  institutions  of  this 
Republic  prove  to  the  world,  that  men 
created  in  Thine  image  and  obedient  to  Thy 
precepts  are  not  only  capable — fully  capable 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  know  best 
how  to  combine  clvU  liberty  with  ready 
obedience  to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with 
warm  zeal  for  religion— absolute  general 
equality  with  sincere  respect  for  individual 
rights.  In  the  acquiring  and  carrying  out 
of  these  most  wise  institutions.  Thy  pro¬ 
tection  was  signally  manifest.  It  was  Thy 
right  hand  that  shielded  the  founders  of 
this  Commonwealth  during  the  long  and 
perilous  struggle  of  right  against  might.  It 
was  Thy  wisdom  that  inspired  them  when 
they  established  this  Congress  to  be  that 
which  Thy  holy  Tabernacle  with  the  Urim 
and  Thummin,  “Light  and  equity,”  had  been 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel;  the  heart 
of  the  entire  Nation,  where  the  wants,  the 
wishes,  the  feelings  of  all  should  become 
known  to,  and  respected  by,  all,  so  that 
union  should  create  strength,  and  concord 
keep  pace  with  prosperity,  Lord!  The  ordi¬ 
nary  lifetime  of  a  man  has  barely  elapsed 
since  this  Constitution  came  into  force,  and 
under  its  auspices  our  country,  from  feeble 
and  poor,  is  become  wealthy  and  powerful. 
Already  it  takes  rank  with  the  mightiest,  and 
Thou  wilt  realize  unto  it  Thy  gracious  prom¬ 
ise  to  Thy  chosen  people:  “The  Lord  will 
distinguish  thee  for  that  which  is  good!” 

Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  many 
days  and  many  weeks  have  gone  by  since  Thy 
servants,  our  Representatives,  first  met  in 
this  Congress;  but  not  yet  have  they  been 
able  to  organize  their  House.  Thou  who 
makest  peace  in  Thy  high  heavens,  direct 
their  minds  this  day  that  they  may,  with  one 
consent,  choose  the  man  who,  without  fear 
and  without  favor,  is  to  preside  over  their 
assembly.  To  this  intent,  endow  them. 
Father  most  gracious,  with  Thy  Spirit — "the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Let 
Thy  grace  guide  them,  so  that  amidst  the 
din  of  conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  they 
may  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  hold  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way — the  way  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  of  equity — that  they  may  speak  and 
act  and  legislate  for  Thy  glory  and  for  the 
happiness  of  our  country;  so  that  from  North 
and  from  South,  from  East  and  from  V/est, 
one  feeling  of  satisfaction  may  attend  their 
labors,  while  all  the  people  of  the  land  joy¬ 
fully  repeat  the  words  of  Thy  psalmist;  “Lo, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Lord  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  I,  Thy  servant,  beseech  Thee  bless 
these  our  Representatives,  even  as  Thou  didst 
direct  Thy  priests  to  bless  Thy  people,  saying 
“May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  preserve  you; 
may  the  Lord  cause  his  countenance  to  shine 
upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you;  may  the 
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Lord  raise  his  countenance  unto  you,  and 
grant  you  peace.” 

May  this  blessing  of  the  One  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  forever,  rest  upon  your  coun¬ 
cils  and  yourselves  this  day  and  evermore. 
Amen. 


SUGAR  BEET  PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcnid/rks ) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Dakota,  Congress¬ 
man  Don  Short,  and  myself  have  today 
proposed  identical  bills  which  will  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
It  will  amend  the  act  so  as  to  provide 
American  sugar  beet  farmers  with  a 
permanent  increase  of  150,000  tons  in 
their  quota,  increase  mainland  cane 
quotas  by  50,000  tons,  and  reserve  the 
annual  increases  in  consumption  to  do¬ 
mestic  areas.  It  will  extend  the  act  for 
2  years. 

Since  everyone  in  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  international  considerations  of 
the  Sugar  Act  and  its  extension,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  these  here.  I  should 
instead  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  what  the  bills  which  we  have 
today  introduced  would  mean  to  one 
agricultural  area  of  our  Nation — the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  herein 
present  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
domestic  beet-growing  areas. 

The  seriousness  of  our  agricultural 
problem  is  apparent  to  all  of  us.  Oper¬ 
ating  costs  to  the  farmer  and  Govern¬ 
ment  expense  in  the  farm  program  are 
high,  farm  income  is  low,  and  no  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  dilemma  has  as  yet  been 
forthcoming. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
increased  sugar  beet  acreage  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  major  breakthrough  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  badly  needed  increase  in  income 
to  farmers.  It  would  bolster  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  agricultural  towns — towns 
which,  along  with  the  farmers,  have  felt 
the  effects  of  a  weakened  agricultural 
economy.  It  would  provide  increased 
job  opportunities.  It  has  the  potential 
of  reducing  the  production  of  other  crops 
which  presently  are  in  surplus  and  are 
depressing  the  markets.  It  would,  as  a 
row  crop,  play  a  real  role  in  the  control 
of  weeds,  as  well  as  adding  a  great  deal 
to  the  diversity  of  farming. 

The  economic  effect  of  increased  sugar 
beet  acreage  can  be  dramatized  by  an 
example.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  an  additional 
70,000  acres  of  beets  would  mean  an 
additional  gross  income  to  that  area  of 
over  $10  million  annually. 

A  legitimate  question  at  this  point 
would  be  whether  or  not  the  farmers  are 
ready  and  capable  of  growing  additional 
beets.  Let  me  cite  some  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Red  River  Valley  to  substan¬ 
tiate  my  contention  that  they  emphati¬ 
cally  are.  These  facts  are  taken  from 
my  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  27,  1959,  in  which  I  put 
forward  substantially  the  same  points  as 
today. 


The  valley  now  has  three  processing 
plants  located  at  East  Grand  Forks, 
Moorhead,  and  Crookston,  which  accom¬ 
modate  the  production  of  over  90,000 
acres.  These  90,000  acres,  located  in 
northwestern  Minnesota  and  northeast¬ 
ern  North  Dakota,  mean  a  gross  average 
annual  income  of  well  over  $13  million. 
However,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
potential  for  expanded  production  of 
sugar  beets,  as  is  so  clearly  indicated  by 
the  continuous  desire  on  the  part  of  farm 
people  in  the  area  to  raise  additional 
beets.  During  the  last  year  there  were 
715  actual  signed  applications  requesting 
beet  acreages  totaling  44,916  acres.  Of 
these  requests,  under  present  limitations, 
it  was  only  possible  to  grant  an  acreage 
of  460  acres  to  18  new  growers.  This 
means  that  99  out  of  every  100  applica¬ 
tions  had  to  be  tinned  down.  There 
might  well  have  been  requests  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  30,000  aeres  but  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  farmers  felt  that  it  would 
be  only  a  futile  effort  to  complete  the 
applications.  There  is,  as  well,  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  now  pro¬ 
ducing  beets  that  they  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  expand  their  acres.  For,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  years  they  have  experienced 
reductions  in  their  sugar  beet  acreage 
allotments.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  for 
the  fanners  to  understand  this  curtail¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  a  crop  in  which 
we,  in  the  continental  United  States, 
produce  only  30  percent  of  our  needs. 

Early  reports  which  have  reached  our 
office  this  year  indicate  much  the  same 
response.  In  Minnesota’s  Kittson  Coun¬ 
ty,  152  new  growers  have  applied  for  a 
total  of  12,085  acres,  and  in  Wilkin 
County,  also  in  Minnesota,  126  new 
growers  have  applied  for  11,084  acres. 

These  conditions  prevail,  I  am  sure, 
in  other  domestic  beet  growing  areas. 

Farmers  and  farming  areas  are  ready 
for  increased  sugar  acreage  in  another 
way.  The  Red  River  Valley,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has,  in  abundant  quantities,  all 
the  necesasry  ingredients  for  successful 
sugar  beet  production — fertile  soil,  fav¬ 
orable  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
necessary  labor. 

I  have  called  the  above  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  in  order  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  considerations  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Sugar  Act  may  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Taken  together  with  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  they  form  the  basis 
from  which  our  debate  should  proceed. 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  legislation  which  Con¬ 
gressman  Short  and  myself  today  pro¬ 
posed. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE 
i  MERICAN  WOOL  TEXTILE  IN- 
L  TSTRY 

(R  v.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
givein  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

M?.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  1960,  we  celebrate  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  textiles,  the  200th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  American  wool  textile  in- 
dusf-'-y.  The  story  of  textiles  is  the  story 
of  nankind.  We  do  not  know  when  wool 


was  first  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  But 
long  before  the  time  of  recorded  history, 
woolen  fabrics  were  made  by  the  Swiss 
lake  dwellers.  Garments  made  of  wool 
fabrics  were  worn  by  the  Babylonians 
as  early  as  4000  B.C.  Joseph’s  “coat  of 
many  colors,”  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
was  said  to  be  made  of  wool. 

Skipping  many,  many  centuries  of 
world  history,  we  come  to  more  modern 
times.  During  the  years  of  lusty  growth 
of  the  13  American  Colonies,  England 
was  the  world’s  leading  wool  textile  man¬ 
ufacturer.  And  that  was  the  basis  for 
much  conflict.  The  mother  country, 
pursuing  a  policy  of  industrialization  on 
the  home  front,  attempted  to  thwart  any 
development  of  industry  in  the  Colonies. 
Strict  mercantilism  was  the  rule;  the 
Colonies  were  looked  upon  as  sources  of 
raw  materials  for  the  mother  country, 
markets  for  goods  of  English  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  two-way  trade  served  to  en¬ 
rich  the  coffers  of  enterprising  English 
industrialists,  as  well  as  the  entire  island 
economy. 

Attempts  at  colonial  manufacture  of 
woolen  textiles  and  other  products  sowed 
the  seeds  of  ferment  in  young  America. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  was 
literally  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  American  Nation. 

As  early  as  1699,  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  act  forbidding  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures 
from  any  colony  in  which  such  goods 
were  produced.  Nevertheless,  by  1760, 
the  beginnings  of  woolen  textile  manu¬ 
facture,  centered  in  New  England,  were 
well  underway.  It  was  the  attempt  by 
England  to  stifle  independent  industry 
and  commerce  that  led  in  large  measure 
to  sounding  the  tocsin  for  liberty. 

Then,  as  now,  the  woolen  industry  was 
a  right  arm  of  American  fighting  forces. 
It  was  during  the  American  Revolution 
that  woolen  manufacture  received  its 
first  great  impetus  for  expansion.  Cut 
off  from  imports,  the  patriots  were  hard 
pressed  for  warm  clothing. 

A  few  years  after  the  successful  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  War  for  Independence, 
Arthur  Scholfield  introduced  factory 
manufacture  of  woolen  yard  at  Byfield, 
Mass.  The  year  was  1794.  These  en¬ 
deavors  formed  the  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  in  this  country. 

In  1801  Merino  sheep,  producers  of 
some  of  the  finest  wool  in  the  world,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Spain  and  France.  This  strain  helped 
to  improve  domestic  sheep.  By  1810, 
around  24  woolen  mills  were  operating 
in  New  England  and  nearby  States. 
About  this  time,  the  manufacture  of  wool 
carpets  and  rugs  began.  Since  then,  the 
fame  of  these  American  products  has 
spread  throughout  the  world. 

After  1830,  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  development  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  growth  of  cities  stimulated  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  wool  manufacture. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  Once  again 
the  clash  of  arms  brought  in  its  wake  a 
tremendous  impetus  for  vast  expansion 
of  the  industrial  machine.  Demand  for 
uniforms,  overcoats,  woolen  caps,  mit¬ 
tens,  and  blankets  stepped  up  woolen 
manufacture  to  previously  unheard  of 
heights. 
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Following  the  civil  strife  of  the  1860’s 
came  the  great  push  westward.  The 
country  was  fairly  dizzy  with  railroad 
building,  construction  of  factories,  and 
new  cities.  Woolen  manufacture  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  before  1900  the  industry 
was  providing  more  than  90  percent  of 
domestic  requirements. 

The  horizons  of  history  are  dotted 
with  wars.  The  20th  century  has  proved 
no  exception,  and  during  both  world 
conflagrations  which  have  occurred 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  the 
wool  industry  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  war  efforts.  During  World  War  II, 
the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  furnished 
10,000  different  items  from  uniforms  to 
blankets  and  helmet  liners. 

We  have  seen  the  woolen  textile  in¬ 
dustry  grow  to  a  giant  among  all  Ameri¬ 
can  fields  of  enterprise.  In  recent  years, 
like  all  branches  of  textile  manufacture, 
woolens  have  been  challenged  by  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers. 

But  wool  has  met  the  competition 
from  synthetics  perhaps  more  success¬ 
fully  than  most  other  natural  fibers. 
There  is  an  old  maxim,  “If  you  can’t 
beat  them,  join  them.”  Many  wool 
textile  manufacturers  have  done  just 
that.  Formerly  utilizing  natural  fibers 
exclusively,  they  are  now  producing 
fabrics  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  dacron, 
wool  and  nylon,  and  other  combinations. 
Fabrics  of  pure  wool  and  wool  used  in 
combination  with  synthetics  now  have 
many  consumer-desired  properties,  such 
as  nonshrinkability,  permanent  pleating, 
crushproofing,  mothproofing,  and  show¬ 
erproofing.  These  are  truly  wonder  ma¬ 
terials. 

Today  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  including  fabrics  for  clothing, 
blankets,  upholstery,  industrial  ma¬ 
terials,  and  carpets,  is  a  multi-billion- 
dollar  business.  In  1957,  the  latest  year 
for  which  data  are  available,  the  value 
of  shipments  of  all  woolen  fabrics  and 
carpeting  amounted  to  nearly  1.2  billion 
and  in  1958  the  payroll  of  the  woolen 
goods  industry  totaled  almost  $375 
million. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  economic 
ramifications  of  woolen  textile  manu¬ 
facture  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  industry  itself.  Large  expenditures 
upon  machinery  are  required.  Such  in¬ 
vestments  total  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  woolen  textile  in¬ 
dustry  has  become  a  huge  customer  of 
the  chemical  industry,  source  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  materials.  Woolen  textile 
manufacture  also  requires  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fuel,  power, 
transportation,  paper  products,  electrical 
supplies,  hardware,  and  packing  ma¬ 
terials. 

Even  as  wool  manufacture  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  economy  during  the  early 
days  of  our  Republic,  so  is  it  today.  All 
industries  today  are  characterized  by 
constant  technological  changes.  Woolen 
textile  production  has  always  kept  pace 
with  new  developments.  Excellence  of 
manufacture,  plus  ingenious  new  ma¬ 
terials  of  wool  and  wool  in  combination 
with  other  fibers,  I  know,  will  insure  the 
continued  importance  of  woolen  textiles 
for  the  unforeseen  future. 

It  is  proper  that  the  contributions  of 
those  engaged  in  the  American  wool 


textile  industry,  past  and  present,  be  rec¬ 
ognized  on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  establishment  in 
America  and  in  our  hemisphere  of  this 
important  business,  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  building  and 
progress  of  our  country. 


WORKER  PARTICIPATION  IN  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  TELLER  asked  and  way  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  * 

Mi’.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  take  syste¬ 
matic  cognizance  of  a  developing  world¬ 
wide  movement  in  union-management 
relations  which  is  bound  to  have  rami¬ 
fications  in  our  country  and  may  take 
inappropriate  forms  here  unless  it  is 
properly  understood  and  its  implications 
analyzed.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  work¬ 
er  participation  in  management  func¬ 
tions.  I  have  preoccupied  myself  with 
the  many  ramifications  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  for  many  years.  My  book  entitled 
“Management  Functions  Under  Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining”  published  in  1947  dealt 
with  some  of  these  ramifications. 

In  recent  years  additional  importance 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  in¬ 
creasingly  expressed  view  that,  particu¬ 
larly  in  large  business  units,  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  should  participate  with 
management  in  the  actual  operation  of 
the  business  enterprise.  Intensified  au¬ 
tomation  and  its  effects  on  employment, 
evidenced  in  the  recently  concluded  steel 
strike,  will  undoubtedly  lend  additional 
force  to  this  view. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  pension  and  wel¬ 
fare  trust  funds  exist  in  this  country 
as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining. 
Some  of  these  trust  funds  are  admin¬ 
istered  solely  by  unions,  others  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. are  jointly  administered  by 
employers  and  unions.  The  investment 
of  these  funds  in  the  common  stocks  of 
American  corporations  may  have  vast 
repercussions  in  the  way  in  which  man¬ 
agement  is  exercised,  particularly  if  the 
investors  decide  to  exercise  a  participat¬ 
ing  hand  in  the  operation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  measure  of  experience  with  worker 
participation  in  management  functions 
in  private  industry  which  may  perhaps 
be  helpful  to  the  American  people  exists 
in  the  limited  form  of  codeterminism 
adopted  in  France  and  known  as  “com¬ 
ites  d’  enterprise,”  and  in  the  more-de¬ 
veloped  recently  adopted  system  of  co¬ 
determinism  in  the  privately  owned  iron, 
coal,  and  steel  industries  in  Western 
Germany,  whereby  unions  are  given 
equal  representation  on  company  boards 
of  directors.  In  the  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
there  also  exists  a  reservoir  of  actual 
experience  of  importance  to  our  country 
in  its  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
free- enterprise  system. 

I  am  as  passionate  a  believer  in  our 
system  of  free  private  enterprise  as  I  am 
dedicated  to  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  and  strengthening  our  free  pri¬ 
vate  system  of  collective  bargaining. 
My  recent  visit  in  France  and  Germany, 
made  primarily  to  study  codeterminism 
and  the  general  problem  of  worker  par¬ 


ticipation  in  management  functions,  has 
strengthened  these  beliefs  and  has  given 
additional  vigor  to  my  views  regarding 
our  free  private  collective-bargaining 
system. 

Both  in  France  and  Germany  I  met 
with  union  leaders,  outstanding  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  officers  of  employer  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  I  probed  into  the  actual 
workings  of  industrial  relations  in  these 
countries.  I  have  concluded  from  these 
investigations  that  our  way  of  doing 
things  in  the  field  of  union-management 
relations  is  more  conducive  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  free  institutions  and  the  steady 
improvement  of  our  living  standards. 
Because  European  experiences  in  worker 
participation  in  management,  particu¬ 
larly  codeterminism  as  it  is  practiced  in 
Germany,  are  often  adverted  to  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  practices  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  this  country,  I  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  interested  in  the  reasons 
which  prompt  my  conclusion. 

Worker  participation  in  management 
functions  has  a  number  of  facets,  rang¬ 
ing  from  limited  cooperative  plans  to 
improve  production  such  as  we  had  in 
this  country  during  World  War  II,  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  European  Works 
Councils,  and  reaching  an  apex  in  the 
West  German  system  of  codetermina¬ 
tion.  I  shall  go  into  these  and  other 
types  of  plans,  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  before  doing  so  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  the  point  that  no  single 
facet  of  union-management  relations  in 
a  given  country  can  be  evaluated  intel¬ 
ligently  unless  it  is  related  to  the  many 
other  facets  of  the  overall  industrial 
relations  system  of  that  country.  We 
may  take  both  France  and  Germany  as 
examples,  to  show  the  inapplicability — 
at  least  in  general — of  what  is  done  in 
those  countries  to  the  conditions  which 
prevail  here. 

American  unions  owe  their  strength 
to  a  preference  for  private  collective 
bargaining  gains  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis  over  legislation  and  political  ac¬ 
tion.  Free  private  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement,  and  free  private  labor  unions, 
are  the  cornerstones  of  our  system  of 
enterprise  and  collective  bargaining. 
These  generalizations  remain  substan¬ 
tially  valid  despite  the  Federal  and  State 
statutes  which  favor  the  growth  of 
unions,  and  the  recently  enacted  Federal 
labor-management  reform  law  which 
establishes  certain  standards  governing 
the  internal  affairs  of  labor  unions.  We 
do  not  have  a  national  Labor  Party. 

In  my  view  the  Wagner  Act’s  election 
procedures  for  designating  union  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  concept  of  the  exclusive 
representative  in  plant  bargaining,  and 
the  union  shop  arrangement  form  the 
bases  for  the  strength  as  well  as  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  American  union-management 
relations. 

These  characteristics  are  absent  from 
European  labor  relations,  and  to  their 
absence  we  may  attribute  much  of  the 
weakness  in  the  fabric  of  their  collective 
bargaining,  though  of  course  the  terrible 
ravages  of  World  War  II  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  strength  of  communism  are  im¬ 
portant  contributing  factors. 

My  personal  observations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  with  union  leaders  and  man¬ 
agement  representatives  in  France  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  labor  movement 
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in  that  country  is  weak,  and  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  French  labor  move¬ 
ment  derive  from  five  main  causes: 
First;  the  absence  of  private  collective 
bargaining  on  a  plant  basis;  bargaining 
takes  place  on  a  multi-employer  level; 
second,  the  absence  of  the  exclusive  bar¬ 
gaining  representative  concept;  unions 
have  a  shockingly  confusing  type  of 
proportional  representation  in  the  same 
bargaining  unit;  third,  the  absence  of 
any  union  shop  arrangement  and  the 
haphazard  enforcement  of  union  dues; 
fourth,  internal  conflict,  particularly  the 
conflict  with  Communist-led  unions 
which  claim  the  allegiance  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  2.5  million  union  members 
in  France;  fifth,  the  excessive  reliance 
on  legislation  for  worker  gains  as  to 
matters  which  are  left  to  private  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  this  country. 

Except  for  the  factor  of  communism 
in  labor  unions  which  is  outlawed.  West 
German  labor  relations  demonstrate 
substantially  the  same  weaknesses. 

Social  security  legislation  exists  in 
France  as  it  does  in  our  country,  but 
privately  negotiated  pension  plans  are 
relatively  unknown.  And  France  goes 
far  beyond  America  in  providing  by  law 
a  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
under  which  the  Government  pays  about 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  services 
of  the  employee  and  his  family.  Private¬ 
ly  negotiated  health  insurance  plans  are 
therefore  unnecessary,  at  all  events  not 
generally  practiced.  The  scheme  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  is  also  Govern¬ 
ment  sponsored; -payments  are  based  on 
need  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Recently,  however,  limited  supplemen¬ 
tary  unemployment  insurance  has  been 
provided  by  collective  bargaining,  fi¬ 
nanced  by  employers.  Three  weeks'  an¬ 
nual  vacation  is  provided  by  law.  France 
has  a  regionally  adjusted  national  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  of  about  31  cents  an  hour, 
with  overtime  of  IV4  after  40  hours,  and 
1  y2  after  48  hours.  The  national  mini¬ 
mum  wage  is  the  actual  wage  except-  for 
the  more  highly  skilled  workers  in  heavy 
industry,  who  receive  only  slightly  more 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  a  substan¬ 
tially  greater  reliance  on  social  legisla¬ 
tion  in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
France  has  no  equivalent  of  our  Wagner 
or  Taft-Hartley  Acts.  Paradoxically, 
then,  in  our  country  a  greater  degree  of 
reliance  is  placed  on  legislation  to  en¬ 
courage  the  existence  and  growth  of  free 
private  unions  and  private  collective 
bargaining,  where  in  France  the  reliance 
is  on  social  legislation  which  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reducing  the  role  of  unions  in  se¬ 
curing  worker  benefits.  The  man  on 
the  street  in  France,  with  whom  I 
spoke — for  example,  taxi  drivers,  work¬ 
ers  in  plants — has  little  regard  for  the 
effectiveness  of  French  labor  unions. 
“They  don’t  amount  to  anything,”  one 
man  stated.  "They  are  so  busy  with 
politics  they  have  no  time  for  their 
members.”  I  feel  duty-bound  to  report 
this,  yet  I  believe  that  such  expressions 
have  to  be  equated  with  the  valiant  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  French  people  to  reestablish 
their  greatness.  But  France  will  not 
fully  realize  its  capabilities  unless  it, 
first,  turns  away  from  nationalization  of 


its  industry ;  second,  roots  out  Communist 
domination  of  its  labor  unions;  and, 
third,  establishes  vigorous  free  private 
collective  bargaining,  which  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  an  effective  labor 
movement. 

West  Germany’s  unions  have  in  de¬ 
spair  forsaken  politics,  but  the  massive 
traditional  reliance  on  social  legislation 
has  left  little  for  private  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  Social  security,  health  insur¬ 
ance,  vacations  and  holidays  are  man¬ 
dated  and  fixed  by  law,  but  Germany 
unlike  France  has  no  national  minimum 
wage  law.  Wage  rates  are  reserved  for 
private  bargaining.  In  Germany,  as  in 
France,  there  is  no  plant-by-plant  bar¬ 
gaining.  Administration  of  nationally 
or  regionally  negotiated  agreements  are 
given  over  to  plant  works  councils,  which 
operate  independently  of  the  unions. 
Union  membership  is  voluntary,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  main  motive  for  joining  a 
union  is  to  secure  its  help  in  the  event 
of  difficulty  with  the  employer— for  ex¬ 
ample,  wrongful  discharge— which  the 
employee  desires  to  remedy  in  the  tripar¬ 
tite  labor  court. 

I  found  in  West  Germany,  particu¬ 
larly  among  union  leaders,  an  attitude 
of  contrition — a  belief  among  trade 
unionists  that  they  did  not  do  all  they 
could  have  done  to  protect  democratic 
Germany  from  nazism.  The  forsaking 
of  politics  is  perhaps  due  partly  to  this 
belief.  Both  union  spokesmen  and 
management  representatives  seem  dog¬ 
gedly  in  pursuit  of  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction,  partly  for  fear  of  communism. 
The  relatively  strike-free  postwar  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  an  earnest  of  new  points 
of  view  based  on  flexibility  which  have 
at  least  in  part  taken  the  place  of 
arrogance  and  stiff-necked  human  at¬ 
titudes  which  in  the  past  have  been 
identified  with  the  German  people.  How 
pervasively  genuine  this  new  human  re¬ 
lations  concept  is,  only  time  can  tell. 
The  holocaust  of  World  War  II,  and  the 
German  rapacity  which  was  its  core,  is 
still  too  fresh  in  our  minds  and  hearts 
for  any  completely  objective  forecast  at 
this  time. 

Neither -in  France  nor  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  labor  union  even  remotely 
the  strong  private  workers’  representa¬ 
tive  which  it  is  in  our  country.  The 
European  experiments  with  workers’ 
participation  in  management  functions 
do  not,  therefore,  evidence  an  advanced 
stage  of  private  collective  bargaining 
but  something  else.  This  something 
else  may  be  socialism,  as  in  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  a  reaction  to  World 
War  II.  The  Renault  motor  company 
was  nationalized  in  France — the  other 
motor  companies  are  inn  by  private 
owners — because  of  the  collaboration  by 
its  owners  with  the  Vichy  government. 
Codeterminism  in  West  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  evolved  largely  to  avoid 
nationalization  of  the  iron,  coal,  and 
steel  industries  whose  owners  had  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  Nazi  movement. 

This  is  the  background  against  which 
I  present  to  the  Congress  a  survey  of 
workers’  participation  in  management 
functions  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  in¬ 
creasing  our  understanding  of  this 


emerging  participation,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  background  against  which  the 
particular  practice  developed  and  the 
total  scheme  of  union-management  re¬ 
lations  in  the  particular  country  where 
the  practice  is  followed.  American 
union  leaders,  looking  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  vantage  point  of  our 
strong  labor  union  movement,  may  take 
the  view — as  I  believe  most  of  them  do— 
that  collective  bargaining  between  un¬ 
diluted  management  and  unions  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  kind  of  worker  partici¬ 
pation  in  management  functions  evi¬ 
denced  by  codeterminism. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose 
researching  pinpointed  the  areas  of  in¬ 
quiry  which  I  pursued  in  my  interviews 
of  union  leaders  and  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  France  and  Germany.  I 
append,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  a  “Selected  Bibliography  on 
Workers  participation  in  Management 
Functions,”  as  of  July  1959,  prepared  by 
tire  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

THE  EMERGENCE  OP  WORKERS’  PARTICIPATION 

-Workers’  participation  in  manage¬ 
ment  functions  is  not  a  new  phenome¬ 
non  in  the  development  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations.  In  the  years 
following  the  First  World  War,  pro¬ 
grams  to  encourage  greater  cooperation 
between  employers  and  workers  in  the 
general  operation  of  economic  enter¬ 
prises  were  launched  in  many  countries 
throughout  Europe:  They  were  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  a  much  broader  social 
movement  which  altered  the  character 
of  European  societies  and  upset  old  bal¬ 
ances  of  power. 

Workers’  demands  for  a  growing  voice 
in  industrial  policy  in  Europe  were  an 
outgrowth  of  political  and  social  phi¬ 
losophies  which  championed  the  rights 
of  labor  to  a  more  influential  role  in  the 
economy.  Fabian  socialism  in  Great 
Britain,  social  democracy  in  Scandinavia, 
and  Marxism  on  the  Continent  all  en¬ 
visioned  full  workers’  control  of  the 
means  of  production.  The  increasing 
strength  of  trade  unionism  and  of  the 
machinery  for  collective  bargaining  en¬ 
abled  the  labor  movement  to  achieve  at 
least  a  part  of  its  goal — the  acceptance 
of  limited  workers’  participation  in  man¬ 
agement  functions.  This  was  envisioned 
as  just  the  first  step  toward  eventual 
complete  nationalization. 

Across  the  Atlantic  in  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  the  labor  movement 
was  not  devoted  to  a  particular  political 
philosophy.  The  issues  in  the  struggle 
between  management  and  workers  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  in  our  country 
centered  around  union  recognition  and 
the  achievement  of  an  equitable  living 
wage  and  decent  working  conditions 
through  collective  bargaining.  The 
European  practice  of  workers'  participa¬ 
tion  through  joint  committees  had  little 
following  and  was  adopted  only  briefly  in 
World  War  II  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
emergency.  It  enjoyed  limited  success 
largely  because  it  was  contrary  to  Amer¬ 
ican  traditions  of  labor-management  re¬ 
lations.  The  infringement  on  manage¬ 
ment  prerogatives  on  this  continent 
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has  developed  through  the  evolution  and 
extension  of  collective  bargaining. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  WORKERS’  PARTICIPATION' 

The  central  objective  behind  joint  co¬ 
operation  in  most  countries  has  been  to 
increase  industrial  production  and  labor 
productivity  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the 
joint  producers.  Increased  productivity 
would  in  turn  contribute  to  a  general 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living. 

But  there  have  been  other  incentives 
behind  labor’s  demand  for  a  greater  voice 
in  management  functions.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  often  been  a  reaction  to  what 
was  thought  to  be  abuses  which  accom¬ 
pany  large -scale  business  enterprises  and 
the  relatively  insignificant  role  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plays.  Workers’  participation,  it 
was  hoped,  would  give  the  individual 
worker  a  role  and  an  interest  in  his  in¬ 
dustrial  society  and  help  to  restore  his 
self-respect  and  status. 

In  other  countries,  there  has  been  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  workers  who 
lived  under  a  Fascist  dictatorship  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reemergence  of  a  totalitarian 
regime.  They  seek  a  place  for  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor  in  the  councils  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  watch  over  the  political  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  management,  who  they  fear 
might  be  tempted  to  support  another 
disastrous  Fascist  movement.  With  a 
system  of  joint  consultation,  labor  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  in  a  better  position  to 
exercise  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
employers’  activities  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  workers. 

Some  trade  union  advocates  of  devel¬ 
oping  codetermination  conceive  of 
workers’  council  or  management  com¬ 
mittees  as  steppingstones  to  eventual 
full  workers’  control  of  a  nation’s  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  In  complete  contrast, 
many  employers  view  their  gradual 
sharing  of  management  functions  with 
their  employees  as  a  compromise  which 
will  forestall,  or  even  end,  labor’s  striv¬ 
ings  for  socialism  and  syndicalism. 

THE  VARIED  IMAGES  OF  JOINT  COOPERATION 

Joint  cooperation  has  as  many  images 
as  there  are  countries  which  have 
adopted  it.  To  date,  consultative  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  established  on  perma¬ 
nent  basis  in  more  than  30  countries 
around  the  world — Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland’ 
France,  the  Federal  German  Republic’ 
Hungary,  India,  Indo-China,  Iran,  Is¬ 
rael,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia. 

It  also  exists  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Haiti, 
Ireland,  the  Philippines,  Switzerland, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  type  and  scope  of  this  machin¬ 
ery,  however,  differ  widely  from  country 
to  country,  depending  on  the  political 
system,  the  past  history  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  and  trade  union  views  of  what 
the  workers’  role  should  be.  Workers’ 
participation  in  management  functions 
is  known  as  joint  consultation  in  Great 
Britain,  as  “collaboration  dans  l’indus- 
trie’’  in  Belgium  and  France,  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  as  workers'  management,  and  in 


Germany  as  “mitbestimmung”  or  code- 
termination. 

Workers’  participation  may  evolve  on 
a  voluntary  basis  or  it  may  be  sanctioned 
by  law.  Voluntary  schemes  of  joint  con¬ 
sultation  such  as  exist  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain, 
though  they  are  encouraged  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  various  national 
organizations,  are  an  outgrowth  of  local 
parties  adopting  the  concept  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  means  and  the  extent  of 
their  cooperation.  By  their  voluntary 
nature,  these  schemes  permit  more  flex¬ 
ibility  and  offer  greater  assurance  of 
success. 

Of  course,  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  voluntary  and  statutory  par¬ 
ticipation  are  not  always  clearcut.  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  voluntary  and 
statutory  cooperation  are  practiced  side 
by  side  in  the  country’s  private  and  na¬ 
tionalized  industries.  Though  their 
reasons  for  being  may  be  different,  their 
actual  form  and  activities  vary  slightly. 
In  the  United  States  the  labor  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  collective  bargaining  have  been 
influential  on  the  trend  of  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  failed  to  define  specifically  the  is¬ 
sues  over  which  participants  must  bar¬ 
gain.  Thus  an  aggressive  labor  move¬ 
ment  has  extended  its  field  of  interest 
into  new,  unexplored  areas  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  improving  working  conditions 
and  employment  security. 

In  Scandinavia,  joint  cooperation  is 
based  on  national  agreements  concluded 
between  the  powerful  trade  unions  and 
a  highly  centralized  employers’  associa¬ 
tion.  These  agreements,  which  were 
reached  in  an  effort  to  avoid  govern¬ 
ment  interference,  set  the  policy  for  the 
local  organizations  and  have  almost  the 
same  binding  effect  as  law. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Western  Europe — France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
and  Austria — provide  for  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  at  various  levels  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  by  law.  In  most  instances,  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  deemed  necessary,  because 
of  a  history  of  stormy  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations,  and  to  protect  the  com¬ 
munity  from  outbreaks  of  serious 
industrial  disputes.  Legislation  imposes 
uniform  obligations  on  all  undertakings 
and  gives  the  machinery  for  cooperation 
permanent  status.  But  the  success  of 
the  program  still  depends  largely  on  the 
goodwill  and  unity  of  purpose  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  rather  than  on  legal  compul¬ 
sion. 

Finally,  in  countries  with  state  owner¬ 
ship  and  planned  economies,  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  the  state 
through  the  central  trade  union  organi¬ 
zations  determines  the  status  and  scope 
of  workers’  participation.  Workers’ 
representatives  in  management  councils 
in  these  countries  are  in  reality  agents 
of  the  central  government,  not  of  the 
local  work  force. 

Another  important  difference  in  the 
forms  of  workers’  participation  practiced 
in  the  various  leading  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  lies  in  the  scope  and  competence  of 
the  joint  committees.  Participation  can 
range  from  occasional  advice  to  what  at 
least  in  theory  may  be  called  full  co¬ 


partnership.  The  committees  may  ful¬ 
fill  a  purely  advisory  function  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  increasing  production  and  pro¬ 
ductivity,  as  was  the  case  during  World 
War  H  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Or  they  may  have  developed  into  an  es¬ 
sential  link  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  such  as  we  find  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Participation  may  go  a  step 
further  and  include  some  degree  of  man¬ 
agerial  authority  in  social  and  personnel 
matters,  with  a  right  to  be  informed  and 
consulted  in  other  management  areas, 
which  in  Europe  is  the  most  prevalent 
form  of  joint  cooperation  -practiced  to¬ 
day.  Or  participation  may  mean  full 
codetermination  with  worker  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  board  of  directors  equal  to 
that  of  the  owners,  like  the  system  now 
in  operation  in  the  iron,  steel  and  coal 
industries  of  West  Germany. 

I  shall  now  sketch  in  brief  outline  the 
background,  structure,  and  scope  of  the 
various  major  workers’  participation 
movements,  concentrating  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  nations  of  North  America 
and  Europe. 

VOLUNTARY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORKERS’  PARTICIPA¬ 
TION - THE  UNITED  STATES 

BACKGROUND  AND  SCOPE 

Up  until  the  passage  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act  in  1933,  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  was  largely  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  few  industries — building 
trades,  railroads,  coal  and  clothing — and 
with  the  exception  of  the  clothing  indus¬ 
try,  limited  in  its  scope  to  matters  of 
wages  and  hours  of  work.  During  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties  the  issue  of 
trade  union  recognition  was  the  primary 
concern  of  both  labor  and  management. 
Management  sought  to  forestall  the 
threat  of  unionism  by  adopting  their 
own  “employee  representation  plans” — 
company  unions— which  had  some  of  the 
same  features  as  workers’  participation, 
but  which  were  essentially  paternalistic 
schemes. 

After  World  War  I  a  few  scattered 
enterprises  experimented  with  varying 
degrees  of  joint  consultation.  The  first 
test  of  genuine  participation  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway 
in  1923.  Other  limited  efforts  were  tried 
in  several  hundred  firms,  usually  as  the 
offshoots  of  collective  bargaining.  In 
addition  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  such 
firms  as  the  Hormel  Packing  Co.  and 
the  Nunn-Busch  Shoe  Co.  developed 
workers’  participation  to  some  degree. 
But  these  were  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  For  in  the  interwar  period,  rela¬ 
tively  few  American  workers  had  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  outstanding  exception  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  American  pattern  of  labor- 
management  relations  occurred  in  the 
needle  trades.  There  cooperation  with 
employers  to  help  them  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  nonunion  plants  became  a 
policy  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  as  early  as  1924.  Following 
the  depression  of  1921  union  shops  were 
hard  pressed  to  hold  their  own  in  t&e 
market,  partly  due  to  higher  labor  costs. 
Amalgamated  stepped  into  the  situation 
and  adopted  a  6-point  program  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  workers  from  the  threat  of  un¬ 
employment: 
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First.  The  avoidance  of  strikes  in  un¬ 
ion  plants. 

Second.  An  attempt  to  organize  non¬ 
union  plants. 

Third.  Temporary  wage  concessions 
on  all  rates  and  permanent  concessions 
on  specific  rates. 

Fourth.  Extension  and  enforcement  of 
wage  payment  by  results. 

Fifth.  Abandonment  of  restrictive 
rules  and  policies  which  tended  to  raise 
the  operating  costs  of  employers  and 
were  of  benefit  to  only  small  parts  of 
the  union  membership. 

Sixth.  Suggestions  and  direct  assist¬ 
ance  to  employers  with  the  aim  of  im¬ 
proving  the  design  of  garments,  reduc¬ 
ing  cost  of  production,  and  improving 
quality. 

Over  the  years  Amalgamated  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  scope  of  its  participation  in 
management  functions  to  a  point  where 
it  may  even  entail  granting  financial 
assistance  to  distressed  manufacturers. 
These  coperative  activities  have  been 
carried  on  through  numerous  permanent 
agencies  established,  financed,  and  oper¬ 
ated  jointly  by  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  unions,  which  have  served 
as  the  backbone  of  the  whole  system. 
By  this  adoption  of  joint  cooperation, 
the  unions  have  contributed  to  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  within  the 
clothing  market  and  greatly  reduced 
nonunion  competition. 

Another  more  recent  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  labor  may  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  role  in  management  functions  can 
be  found  in  the  experiences  of  the 
United  Hatters,  Cap  &  Millinery  Work¬ 
ers  International  Union.  This  union 
has  spent  $6  million  in  the  last  3  years 
aiding  businesses  within  its  industry.  In 
one  situation  the  union  went  further. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  Ann's  liquida¬ 
tion  and  to  maintain  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  for  its  members,  the  union 
ptuchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Merrimac  Hat  Co.  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 
The  union  retained  the  old  management 
to  run  the  company  because  it  didn’t 
feel  equipped  or  want  to  take  full  mana¬ 
gerial  responsibilities.  But  six  of  the 
nine  seats  on  the  board  of  directors  are 
filled  by  union  executives. 

In  a  majority  of  American  industries, 
labor-management  relations  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  negotiation  rather 
than  cooperation.  The  Wagner  Act  in 
1935  gave  impetus  to  union  growth  and 
to  an  expansion  of  collective  bargaining. 
In  1933  the  unions  could  claim  approxi¬ 
mately  3  million  members,  but  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II  their  ranks  had  in¬ 
creased  to  15  million  members.  It  was 
the  trade  unions’  use  of  the  channels  of 
collective  bargaining  during  the  period 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  their 
growth  and  for  their  increasingly  power¬ 
ful  position  within  the  economy.  The 
widespread  acceptance  of  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  during  World  War 
n  was  a  patriotic  gesture,  which  was 
never  expected  to  achieve  any  perma¬ 
nency.  \ 

Early  in  the  war  under  the  initiative 
of  the  labor  division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  a  number  of  American 
firms  engaging  in  war  production,  were 


persuaded  to  set  up  joint  production 
committees  with  the  objective  of  meeting 
and  surpassing  the  President’s  produc¬ 
tion  goals.  Both  labor  and  management 
organizations  endorsed  this  Government 
campaign.  Out  of  the  more  than  20,000 
enterprises  contacted,  5,000,  principally 
in  the  metals,  mining,  and  shipbuilding 
industries,  indicated  they  had  adopted 
some  form  of  joint  cooperation.  Many  of 
these  voluntary  schemes  of  cooperation 
were  nothing  more  than  a  formal  acqui¬ 
escence  to  Government  policy.  The  com¬ 
mittees,  which  did  function  effectively, 
were  purely  advisory,  but  they  varied  as 
to  the  scope  of  their  activities. 

The  joint  committees  were  established 
by  agreements  between  the  unions  and 
the  companies.  Labor  delegates  might 
be  elected  directly  by  the  workers,  but 
more  often  they  were  selected  by  the 
unions.  Many  union  leaders  were  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  merits  of  the  committees. 
Neither  management  nor  labor,  in  most 
cases,  were  sufficiently  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  of  the  joint  production  com¬ 
mittees  to  urge  their  continuation  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  preferred  to 
rely  solely  on  collective  bargaining. 
With  this  prevalent  attitude,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  only  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  committees  continued  to  function 
into  the  postwar  era. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  gen¬ 
erally  limited  impact  and  the  short  du¬ 
ration  of  the  joint  production  commit¬ 
tees  that  they  -failed  to  make  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  development  of  suc¬ 
cessful  workers’  participation  in  man¬ 
agement  functions.  When  they  were 
established,  they  had  only  certain  set 
objectives.  They  were  not  set  up  to 
tackle  the  basic  economic  issues  nor  to 
assist  management  in  its  functions  of 
engineering,  sales,  or  finance.  In  their 
ax-ea  of  responsibility — production  and 
personnel — many  of  the- joint  commit¬ 
tees  achieved  considerable  results. 
Though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  meas¬ 
ure  these  results  in  terms  of  man-hours 
saved,  lower  per  unit  costs,  production 
output,  or  reductions  in  absenteeism  and 
accidents,  many  committees  were  impor¬ 
tant  contributors  to  our  remarkable  war¬ 
time  records.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
committees  did  not  attempt  to  dupli¬ 
cate  bargaining  machinery.  They 
agreed  that  their  purpose  was  to  in¬ 
crease  war  production,  not  to  handle 
grievances.  They  must  also  be  given 
partial  credit  for  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  labor-management  relations, 
after  the  violence  of  the  nineteen  thir¬ 
ties.  A  majority  of  those  committees 
which  continued  to  function  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  were  in  industries  where  joint 
cooperation  had  been  practiced  before 
the  war. 

AMERICAN  LABOR’S  AND  MANAGEMENT’S  ATTI¬ 
TUDE  TOWARD  WORKERS’  PARTICIPATION 

The  concept  of  joint  consultation  has 
not  generally  been  accepted  in  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  this  and 
for  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  war¬ 
time  joint  committees  lies  in  the  atti¬ 
tudes  both  management  and  labor  have 
toward  growing  worker  participation. 
Most  employers  view  labor’s  increasing 
penetration  of  management  functions  as 


a  serious  threat  to  their  continued  suc¬ 
cess  and  to  the  philosophy  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

At  the  post  World  War  n  labor-man¬ 
agement  conference  called  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  November 
1945,  with  the  object  of  working  out  a 
modus  vivendi  for  labor-management 
harmony,  the  employers’  representatives 
submitted  a  list  of  functions  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which,  in  their  opinion, 
should  not  be  invaded  by  the  unions : 

1.  The  determination  of  products  to  be 
manufactured  or  services  to  be  rendered  to 
customers  by  the  enterprise;  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  business,  including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  units  and  the  relocation  or 
closing  of  old  units.  When  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  relocate  a  unit,  or  close  an  old 
unit,  or  transfer  major  operations  between 
plants,  management  should  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  impact  of  such  moves  on 
the  employees  involved  and  discuss  with 
them  or  their  accredited  representatives  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  for  the  resulting  problems.) 

2.  The  determination  of  the  layout  and 
equipment  to  be  used  in  the  business;  the 
processes,  techniques,  methods,  and  means 
of  manufacture  and  distribution;  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  (subject  to  proper  health 
and  safety  measures  where  dangerous  ma¬ 
terials  are  utilized)  and  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  inventories. 

3.  The  determination  of  financial  policies; 
general  accounting  procedures — particularly 
the  internal  accounting  necessary  to  make 
reports  to  the  owners  of  the  business  and  to 
government  bodies  requiring  financial  re¬ 
ports;  prices  of  goods  sold  or  services  rend¬ 
ered  to  customers;  and  customer  relations. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  management 
organization  of  each  producing  or  distribut¬ 
ing  unit;  and  the  selection  of  employees  for 
promotion  to  supervisory  and  other  mana¬ 
gerial  positions. 

5.  The  determination  of  job  content  (this 
refers  to  establishing  the  duties  required  in 
the  performance  of  any  given  job  and  not 
to  wages);  the  determination  of  the  size  of 
the  work  force;  the  allocation  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  work  to  workers;  the  determination 
of  policies  affecting  the  selection  of  employ¬ 
ees;  establishment  of  quality  standards  and 
judgment  of  workmanship  required;  and  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  control  and 
use  of  the  plant  property;  the  scheduling 
of  operations  and  the  number  of  shifts. 

6.  The  determination  of  safety,  health,  and 
property  protection  measures,  where  legal 
responsibility  of  the  employer  is  involved. 

The  labor  members  of  the  committee 
were  unwilling  to  accept  this  list  of  ex¬ 
clusive  management  functions.  Though 
they  recognized  the  fact  that  “the  func¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  management 
must  be  preserved  if  business  and  indus¬ 
try  are  to  be  efficient,  progressive,  and 
provide  more  goods,”  they  emphasized 
that: 

It  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  build  a 
fence  around  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  management  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
unions  on  the  other.  The  experience  of 
many  years  shows  that  with  the  growth  of 
mutual  understanding  the  responsibilities 
of  one  of  the  parties  today  may  well  be¬ 
come  the  joint  responsibility  of  both  parties 
tomorrow. 

We  cannot  have  one  sharply  delimited  area 
designated  as  management  prerogatives  and 
another  equally  sharply  defined  area  of  un¬ 
ion  prerogatives  without  either  side  con¬ 
stantly  attempting  to  Invade  the  forbidden 
territory,  thus  creating  much  unnecessary 
strife. 
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When  labor  unions  were  engaged  in 
fighting  for  the  right  to  exist,  they  were 
content  to  bargain  over  basic  conditions 
of  employment,  such  as  wages,  hours 
and  related  employment  benefits.  The 
very  securing  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  was  regarded  as  a  triumph. 
In  recent  years,  however,  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  has  taken  on  a  broader  base,  has 
reached  out  to  new  areas  of  interest. 
Labor  unions  have  sought  an  expanding 
voice  in  the  management  of  industry, 
particularly  related  to  its  efficient  op¬ 
erations. 

America’s  trade  union  leaders  have 
been  willing,  or  even  desirous,  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goals  of  worker  participation 
through  an  expansion  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rather  than  through  joint  man¬ 
agement,  in  contrast  to  their  European 
counterparts.  They  have  been  reluctant 
to  associate  themselves  too  closely  with 
the  responsibilities  of  managerial  deci¬ 
sion-making.  These  leaders  have  felt 
that  the  retention  of  their  independence 
depended  on  their  remaining  outside  the 
managerial  structure.  Many  American 
unionists  have  criticized  their  West  Ger¬ 
man  counterparts  for  taking  positions  of 
responsibility  in  management  under  co¬ 
determination  and  curtailing  their  use¬ 
fulness  as  labor  spokesmen  without  gain¬ 
ing  a  commensurate  amount  of  man¬ 
agerial  authority. 

History  provides  the  answer  to  the 
question  why  joint  consultation  has  had 
such  limited  success  and  evoked  so  little 
interest  among  the  ranks  of  American 
labor.  The  United  States  has  been  rel¬ 
atively  free  of  the  bitter  class  struggles 
which  have  impaired  labor-management 
relations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
American  trade  unions  have  therefore 
traditionally  not  embraced  radical  social 
and  economic  doctrines,  such  as  syndi¬ 
calism  or  socialism.  The  labor  move¬ 
ment  has  been  content  to  accept  and  to 
work  within  the  concept  of  capitalism 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  as¬ 
sociation  of  unions  in  the  conduct  of  un¬ 
dertakings  has  been  developed  on  a 
pragmatic  basis,  not  on  ideological 
grounds.  A  union  sometimes  seeks  ac¬ 
cess  to  company  financial  information 
not  with  the  intention  of  ousting  the 
management,  but  rather  with  the  desire 
to  ascertain  whether  the  company  can 
feasibly  grant  wage  increases.  Too,  the 
progressive  attitude  of  many  employers 
has  reduced  the  pressure  for  labor  to 
gain  a  position  of  influence  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  management. 

Through  the  channels  of  private  bar¬ 
gaining,  America  organized  labor  has 
acheived  many  of  the  same  goals  that 
its  colleagues  abroad  have  obtained 
through  various  forms  of  joint  manage¬ 
ment  or  through  legislation.  Unions 
have  not  sought  a  voice  in  the  raising  of 
capital  or  in  decisions  and  capital  struc¬ 
ture,  but  they  have  been  occasionally 
interested  in  an  undertaking’s  ability  to 
pay  higher  wages  from  profits  and  their 
leaders  have  engaged  in  propaganda 
against  unusual  expenditures  or  depre¬ 
ciation  charges  which  might  cut  into 
labor’s  potential  share  of  the  profits. 
Labor  has  become  more  influential  in 
production  decisions  relating  to  job  con¬ 
tent  and  production  rates.  In  distribu¬ 


tion,  it  has  been  concerned  with  such 
things  as  regulating  the  flow  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  eliminate  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  temporary  layoffs. 

CANADA 

Canada’s  experiences  with  voluntary 
labor-management  cooperation  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
principal  efforts  to  foster  joint  consulta¬ 
tion  occurred  during  the  wartime  emer¬ 
gency.  Approximately  631  joint  pro¬ 
duction  committees  covering  some  250,- 
000  workers  were  established  in  that  pe¬ 
riod.  But  unlike  their  neighbors  to  the 
south,  the  Canadian  committees  sur¬ 
vived  after  the  war.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  number  has  actually  in¬ 
creased  due  to  the  active,  enthusiastic 
promotion  by  the  government,  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  employers’  associations. 

Usually  the  joint  committees  have 
equal  representation  of  management 
and  labor,  serve  in  a  purely  advisory 
capacity,  and  handle  such  matters  as 
improving  production  methods,  absen¬ 
teeism,  and  employee  safety  and  hygiene. 
The  committees  have  developed  into  im¬ 
portant  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  management 
outside  the  channels  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  The  success  of  joint  coopera¬ 
tion  has  varied  from  place  to  place,  but 
both  sides  have  generally  been  satisfied 
with  its  results. 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
BACKGROUND 

In  Britain  trade  unionism  and  recog¬ 
nized  collective  bargaining  had  a  much 
earlier  beginning  than  they  did  in  the 
“New  World.”  By  1906  with  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  all  legal  ob¬ 
stacles  hampered  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  activities  of  trade  unions  were  swept 
away.  By  1913  total  trade  union  mem¬ 
bership^  had  grown  to  over  four  millions. 
Britain’s  union  movement  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  programs  had  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  Fabian 
Socialists,  who  were  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  powerful  force  on  the  political 
scene.  The  Fabians  envisioned  eventual 
full  workers’  control  of  the  means  of 
British  production.  Though  they  have 
since  compromised  on  a  less  ambitious 
objective,  before  World  Wot  I  they  were 
in  the  forefront  of  the  advocates  of 
greater  workers’  participation. 

The  shop  steward’s  movement  of  the 
pre-World  War  I  era  was  the  precursor 
of  point  consultation  in  Great  Britain. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  this  movement 
and  growing  demands  for  full  workers’ 
control  caused  the  Government  to  set 
up,  in  1917,  a  committee  of  inquiry  on 
the  “relations  between  employers  and 
employed,”  chaired  by  a  later  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitley.  Tire  Whitley  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  in  each  in¬ 
dustry  of  voluntary  joint  organizations 
representative  of  both  employers  and 
workers  at  the  national,  district,  and 
enterprise  levels,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  industrial  harmony  and  discus¬ 
sing  mutual  problems.  Each  industry  or 
each  local  group  would  adopt  its  own 
constitution  and  definite  functions.  The 
joint  industrial  or  Whitley  councils,  as 


the  joint  organizations  became  known, 
were  to  be  free  from  government  inter¬ 
ference.  Their  scope  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  wages  and  working  conditions, 
but  rather  it  was  to  include  a  wide  range 
of  matters  falling  outside  the  traditional 
field  of  collective  bargaining,  such  as 
improvements  in  production  methods, 
technical  education  and  training,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  work,  and  legislation 
affecting  the  industry. 

Both  labor  and  management  received 
the  Whitley  proposals  coolly.  Though 
they  did  not  actually  oppose  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  councils,  they  were 
vei  y  skeptical  of  their  value  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
period.  However,  in  the  3  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  73  joint  industrial  councils 
and  33  interim  industrial  reconstruction 
committees  were  formed,  with  about 
1,000  loeal  works  committees  under  them. 
Many  of  these  failed  to  survive  the  post¬ 
war  slump,  and  of  those  that  did,  a  ma¬ 
jority  were  later  scuttled  during  the 
general  strike  of  1926.  The  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  areas  of  con¬ 
sultation  and  negotiation  created  serious 
jurisdictional  rivalries  and  tended  to 
curtail  the  effectiveness  of  the  commit¬ 
tees. 

Despite  their  initial  limited  success, 
the  Whitley  councils  were  influential  on 
subsequent  developments  in  the  field  of 
workers’  participation.  They  set  the 
pattern  for  the  Joint  Production  Com¬ 
mittees  created  during  World  War  II. 

In  1940  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Ernest 
Bevin,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
joint  production  committees  as  a  part 
of  the  wartime  industrial  mobilization. 
Though  the  formation  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  was  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  the 
government  could  only  direct  state  enter- 
prices  to  comply,  the  practice  soon 
spread  through  many  of  the  essential 
industries.  By  1946,  111  industries  had 
joint  industrial  councils.  From  the  na¬ 
tional  level  down  to  the  enterprise  Brit¬ 
ish  labor  and  its  trade  union  leadership 
played  an  important  role  in  formulating 
wartime  industrial  policy. 

Despite  the  Government’s  continued 
advocacy  of  joint  consultation  and  the 
election  of  a  Labor  government  in 
Britain,  many  joint  production  commit¬ 
tees  were  abandoned  after  the  war.  How¬ 
ever,  by  1950,  as  a  result  of  persistent 
promotion  efforts  by  various  government 
agencies,  over  half  the  workers  in  54 
main  industries  were  covered  by  joint 
consultation  and  130  industries  had  joint 
industrial  councils. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  JOINT 
CONSULTATION 

The  machinery  for  joint  consultation 
that  has  evolved  in  the  postwar  era  dif¬ 
fers  from  industry  to  industry.  There 
is  no  uniformity  because  of  the  voluntary 
character  of  the  program  as  it  applies 
to  private  industry.  In  the  nationalized 
industries'  the  procedures  for  workers' 
participation  are  regulated  by  specific 
laws.  These  I  shall  speak  about  shortly. 
However,  in  most  cases,  the  areas  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  and  consultation  have  been 
carefully  segregated,  in  contrast  to  the 
interwar  period.  Due  to  the  sprawling, 
overlapping  makeup  of  the  British  trade 
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union  movement  and  the  multiplicity  of 
representative  organizations  of  labor — 
over  700  unions — and  management,  the 
committees  have  had  to  be  large  to  be 
inclusive.  Workers’  delegations  are  nor¬ 
mally  elected  by  a  secret  ballot  on  a  basis 
of  department,  job  classification,  or  trade 
union  membership  representation.  A 
spokesman  for  management  usually 
serves  as  chairman,  and  the  meetings 
follow  formal  procedures  with  agendas 
and  minutes. 

There  has  been  a  wide  latitude  in  the 
subject  matter  brought  up  for  discussion, 
though  the  committees  generally  steer 
clear  of  areas  in  the  normal  scope  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  Health,  welfare, 
safety,  education,  and  other  social  and 
personnel  problems  have  been  primary 
concerns,  but  they  are  not  all-inclusive. 
Typically,  the  workers  have  demon¬ 
strated  little  interest  in  production  prob¬ 
lems.  The  questions  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  within  the  committee’s  com¬ 
petence  depend  largely  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  system  as  it  has  been  adopted. 
Neither  side  has  shown  an  inclination  to 
jeopardize  managerial  responsibility  or 
union  independence,  so  they  have  con¬ 
fined  their  deliberations  to  matters 
where  there  exists  a  unity  of  interest. 
Consultation  .has  been  most  successful 
where  management  has  welcomed  and 
utilized  its  workers’  advice. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OP  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  UNIONS 

Much  like  their  American  counter¬ 
parts,  the  dominating  right  wing  of  the 
British  trade  union  leaders  has  shied 
away  from  direct  participation  in  man¬ 
agement  functions.  It  wants  the  com¬ 
pany  executives  to  make  the  decisions 
and  have  the  final  responsibility.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress — TUC — favors 
labor’s  exercising  of  influence,  but  not 
jeopardizing  its  gains  by  assuming  a  full 
role  in  managerial  functions — that  is,  co¬ 
determination.  The  inclusion  of  trade 
unionists  in  the  ranks  of  management, 
it  is  reasoned  would  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  trade  union  movement,  because  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  two  roles  and 
the  resulting  divided  loyalties.  The  TUC 
supports  the  practice  of  modified  joint 
consultation  as  it  exists  today.  But  it 
has  resisted  attempts  by  segments  of  its 
membership  to  alter  the  voluntary  and 
advisory  status  of  the  consultative  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  it  has  sought  to  keep  the 
committees  out  of  the  areas  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  TUC  and  its  affiliates  have  made 
an  all-out  effort  to  make  joint  consulta¬ 
tion  work.  They  have  set  up  programs 
to  orient  their  members  to  the  values 
and  advantages  of  this  new  phase  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations.  Labor  delegates  on 
the  committees  have  had  to  be  prepared 
to  handle  new  types  of  responsibilities. 
But  hard  as  they  have  tried,  the  union 
leaders  have  failed  to  kindle  any  real 
worker  enthusiasm  for  the  consultative 
process. 

JOINT  CONSULTATIONS’  SUCCESS  TO  DATE 

In  Great  Britain  the  success  of  work¬ 
ers’  participation  in  private  industry  has 
been  closely  tied  to  two  outside  factors — 
the  existence  either  of  a  national  crisis — 
a  war — or  of  economic  prosperity.  The 
joint  committees,  faced  with  an  unfavor- 


vive  the  depression  or  the  bitter  indus¬ 
trial  conflicts  of  1926.  When  the  basic 
interests  of  the  two  participating  groups 
deviate,  voluntary  cooperation  is  no 
longer  feasible.  The  prospects  for  joint 
consultation  also  depend  upon  the  skills 
and  the  persistence  of  both  groups. 

ITALY 

Italy’s  labor-management  relations 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  political  struggles  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  collective  bargaining.  The  events 
in  the  development  of  worker  participa¬ 
tion  in  management  functions  must  be 
considered  as  part  contest  between  com¬ 
munism,  socialism,  fascism,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  democracy  to  gain  the  dominant 
position  in  Italy.  All  too  often  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  joint  cooperation  has  been 
utilized  as  a  tool  to  be  manipulated  for 
Communist  or  political  gain,  rather  than 
for  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
workers. 

Following  World  Wars  I  and  II  revolu¬ 
tionary  workers’  committees,  in  the 
form  of  factory  councils — commissioni 
interne — and  management  councils — 
consigli  di  gestione — sprang  up  in 
northern  Italy  and  for  a  brief  period  put 
into  practice  full  workers’  control  in  cer¬ 
tain  important  enterprises.  These  rev¬ 
olutionary  committees  were  part  of  a 
Marxist  plan  to  gain  access  to  and  even¬ 
tually  to  control  the  vital  links  in  the 
Italian  economy. 

In  1919  and  1920  the  drive  for  factory 
control  by  the  workers  was  concentrated 
in  the  industrial  areas  around  Turin. 
The  Fiat  plant  in  Turin  was  the  scene, 
in  August  1919,  of  a  struggle  between 
moderates  and  radicals  over  the  role  the 
factory  committees  should  play,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  metal  workers  as¬ 
suming  full  managerial  functions.  Seiz¬ 
ures  of  other  plants  by  radical  trade 
unionists  occurred  in  September  1920. 
These  abortive  attempts  at  full  workers’ 
control  resulted  in  pandemonium  and  an 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  production. 
Business  and  banking  interests  quickly 
moved  to  cut  off  raw  materials  and  credit 
in  retaliation,  to  shut  down  the  seized 
plants.  The  Communists  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  the  stalemate,  confusion, 
and  violence  to  initiate  the  beginnings 
of  socialization.  The  situation  was  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
various  elements  in  the  labor  movement 
were  working  at  cross  purposes  and  bat¬ 
tling  each  other  more  than  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Nation  was  deeply  shocked  by 
these  events  in  the  North  and  by  the 
threat  of  a  major  revolution  in  the  offing. 
Giovanni  Giolitti,  the  Prime  Minister, 
arranged  a  meeting  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  management  and  labor  to 
try  to  restore  peaceful  negotiations. 
Both  General  Confederation  of  Indus¬ 
try  and  of  Labor  agreed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  two  Confedera¬ 
tions  to  prepare  a  draft  law  concerning 
the  participation  of ,  workers  in  the 
technical,  financial,  and  administrative 
control  of  firms.  The  two  Confedera¬ 
tions,  the  Catholic  workers’  organization 
and  the  Government  all  submitted 
widely  differing  proposals  for  consid- 
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eration.  No  agreement  was  reached  in 
1920,  and  in  1921  economic  collapse, 
widespread  unemployment,  and  the 
growing  menace  of  the  Fascist  move¬ 
ment  indefinitely  postponed  any  further 
discussions  on  the  matter.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Mussolini  and  the  Fascist  dicta¬ 
torships,  factory  and  grievance  commit¬ 
tees  were  abolished  and  all  non-Fascist 
unions  were  rendered  impotent. 

Evidences  of  worker  participation  dis¬ 
appeared  until  1943  and  1944.  Under  the 
transitional  government  of  Marshal 
Badoglio,  after  the  liberation  of  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  steps  were  taken  to  restore 
collaborative  machinery.  Wishing  to 
inspire  the  people  to  forget  the  dark  days 
of  fascism  and  to  evidence  a  friendship 
and  concern  for  labor,  the  Badoglio 
regime  turned  to  the  recently  repatri¬ 
ated  Bruno  Buozzi,  the  venerated,  old 
Socialist  labor  leader,  and  several  of  his 
colleagues  who  had  been  influential  in 
rebuilding  the  labor  movement,  in  an 
effort  to  insure  industrial  peace.  Un¬ 
der  government  auspices,  Buozzi  and  his 
colleagues  met  with  representatives  of 
management,  including  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zini,  to  work  out  an  agreementf  or  labor- 
management  collaboration.  The  Buozzi- 
Mazzini  agreement,  signed  in  September 
1943,  encouraged  the  reestablishment  of 
factory  or  grievance  committees  and 
gave  them  considerably  greater  powers 
than  they  had  had  in  the  past.  The 
committees  were  to  negotiate  all  local 
agreements  and  resolve  the  disputes  that 
arose  out  of  collective  bargaining,  until 
the  Italian  labor  movement  was  fully 
reorganized,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  factory  social  institu¬ 
tions,  expressing  workers’  view  on  fac¬ 
tory  regulations,  and  suggesting  produc¬ 
tion  improvements.  This  agreement 
was  to  be  in  effect  for  three  years. 

In  the  dying  days  of  his  regime  in 
northern  Italy,  Mussolini  tried  to  gain 
labor  support  by  authorizing  workers’ 
participation  in  the  management  of  all 
enterprises.  With  this,  he  laid  the 
groundwork  in  the  industrial  north  for 
future  agitation  for  a  greater  degree  of 
participation  than  the  government  in 
Rome  was  willing  to  grant.  Though 
Mussolini’s  plant  operation  committees 
continued  to  operate  long  after  his  de¬ 
mise,  they  were  never  sanctioned  by 
Rome  or  by  the  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Attempts  to  reestablish  fac¬ 
tory  committees,  similar  to  those  in  the 
south,  met  with  failure  because  of  strong 
party  politics — the  center  of  Communist 
activities  was  in  the  north — and  increas¬ 
ing  unemployment.  However,  eventu¬ 
ally  the  growing  voice  of  moderation 
won  out  against  radical  demands  for 
workers’  control,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1948 
after  the  industrial  conflicts  in  the  north 
had  had  a  serious  impact  on  the  labor 
movement  and  on  the  reconstruction  of 
the  economy. 

In  October  1946  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  approved  article  46  in  the  new 
Italian  Constitution  which  stated : 

In  order  to  promote  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  of  labor,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  production, 
the  Republic  recognizes  the  right  of  workers 
to  participate,  by  the  methods  and  within 
the  limits  established  by  laws  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  enterprises. 
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Though  bills  to  implement  this  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  were  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  in  1946,  a  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  type  of  workers’  partici¬ 
pation  that  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
all  concerned  prevented  any  legal  regu¬ 
lations  from  being  enacted.  Despite  the 
nation’s  devastating  economic  crisis. 
Prime  Minister  De  Gasperi  refused  to  be 
intimidated  into  granting  Government 
sanction  to  the  plant  operation  councils, 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  industrial 
peace.  Notwithstanding  Rome’s  con¬ 
sistent  opposition,  by  March  31,  1947 
103  firms  with  271  factories  had  active 
plant  operation  councils. 

Beginning  in  1948,  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  election  defeat,  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
and  the  improved  prospects  for  Italy’s 
economic  revival,  worker  interest  in 
plant  operation  councils  began  to  wane. 
The  factory  or  grievance  councils  were 
becoming  the  nationally  accepted  means 
for  workers’  participation.  But  the  ef¬ 
fective  functioning  of  even  the  factory 
councils  was  curtailed  by  the  three  way 
split  in  the  Confederation  of  Labor  in 
1948.  The  councils,  formerly  a  united 
force,  now  had  to  represent  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  three  widely  divergent  trade 
unions:  Confederazione  Generale  Itali¬ 
ana  del  Lavoro — Communist,  Confedera¬ 
zione  Italiana  Sindacati  dei  Lavoratori _ 

Christian  Democrat,  and  the  Unione 
Italiana  del  Lavora — Democratic  So¬ 
cialist. 

The  organization  of  the  factory  or 
grievance  councils  was  outlined  in  two 
agreements,  the  successors  to  the  war¬ 
time  Buozzi-Mazzini  Agreement  which 
were  negotiated  in  August  1947  and  May 
1953  by  national  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor.  The  1953  agreement 
stipulated  that  factory  councils  were  to 
be  established  in  all  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  employing  more  than  40  workers 
The  councils  were  to  have  from  3  to  15 
delegates,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  work  force,  elected  by  both  the 
white-collar  and  the  industrial  workers 
on  a  proportional  basis. 

As  an  important  local  organ  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  the  councils’  func¬ 
tions  were  to  include  dealing  with  man¬ 
agement  concerning  the  exact  applica¬ 
tion  of  collective  agreements;  settling 
collective  or  individual  disputes  that 
arose  in  the  plant;  consulting  with  man¬ 
agement  about  the  institution  of  pro¬ 
posed  plant  regulations,  vacation  periods, 
new  salary  and  wage  systems,  and 
changes  in  working  schedules;  operating 
suggestion  systems,  assisting  in  formu¬ 
lating  rules  for  the  insurance,  welfare 
cultural,  and  recreational  institutions  in 
the  plant;  insuring  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  social  legislation  and 
health  and  safety  rules  within  the  plant. 
The  agreements  sought  to  distinguish 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  unions  to  avoid  jurisdic¬ 
tional  conflicts  and  to  prevent  the  coun¬ 
cils  from  assuming  too  much  power  and 
encroaching  on  union  prerogatives.  In 
essence,  Italy’s  factory  councils  fulfill 
much  the  same  role  as  the  American 
plant  locals. 

The  management  or  plant  operation 
committees  represented  Italy’s  opportu¬ 


nity  to  achieve  some  real  measure  of 
workers’  participation  in  management 
functions.  But,  unfortunately,  these 
committees  became  the  tools  of  radical 
political  elements  who  so  distorted  their 
purpose  that  they  no  longer  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  organs  for  the  majority  of  Ital¬ 
ians.  The  factory  councils,  which  served 
as  a  more  moderate  approach  to  work¬ 
ers  participation,  too  have  met  growing 
resistance  to  their  effective  operation 
from  both  labor  and  management. 
Without  any  legal  implementation  of  the 
provision  in  the  constitution  which 
would  force  compliance,  management 
has  resisted  recognizing  the  authority  of 
the  factory  councils.  In  the  early  post¬ 
war  period  the  unions  were  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  councils  for  plant-level  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  policies.  But  with  the 
passing  years  the  unions  have  become 
increasingly  resentful  of  the  councils’ 
emerging  prestige  and  fear  their  even¬ 
tual  independence  from  trade  union 
guidance. 

The  future  of  the  councils  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  lack  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  and  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management.  The  years  of  class  strug¬ 
gle  which  have  characterized  the  Italian 
labor  scene  have  left  their  mark  in  a 
heritage  of  natural  suspicion. 

JOINT  COOPERATION  BASED  ON  NATIONAL 

AGREEMENTS - SCANDINAVIA 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

Industrial  relations  in  Scandinavia  are 
traditionally  conducted  on  a  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  basis.  The  employers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  national  trade  unions  rep¬ 
resent  the  largest  segment  of  employers 
and  unions  in  the  economy.  These  cen¬ 
tral  organizations  have  a  strong  hold 
over  their  membership  and  through 
them  are  able  to  influence  national  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  In  Sweden  and  Norway, 
for  instance,  neither  employers  nor  la¬ 
bor  representatives  can  enter  into  col¬ 
lective  agreements  without  the  consent 
of  their  central  organizations. 

Despite  areas  of  disagreement  between 
labor  and  management,  these  central  or¬ 
ganizations  have  a  long  tradition  of  co¬ 
operation.  Basic  agreements  laying 
down  the  general  pattern  for  future  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  were  concluded  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  employer  representatives 
as  early  as  1899  in  Denmark,  1935  in 
Norway,  and  1938  in  Sweden.  Through 
these  and  subsequent  agreements,  both 
sides  hoped  to  avoid  government  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  mutual  affairs  by  setting 
up  their  own  machinery  to  resolve  dis¬ 
putes.  These  agreements  were  applica¬ 
ble  in  each  industry  only  when  they  were 
ratified  by  the  particular  local  organiza¬ 
tions.  Because  of  their  constant  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  leaders  of  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  Scandinavia  have  developed  a 
soupd,  responsible  attitude  toward  their 
roles  in  industrial  relations. 

The  fact  too  that  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  for  some  years  been  ruled 
by  labor  governments  has  had  its  impact 
on  the  character  of  labor-management 
relations.  Contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expected,  it  has  not  resulted  in  a 
one-sided  curtailment  of  managerial 
prerogatives.  Both  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  voluntarily  compromised  cer- 
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tain  of  their  prerogatives  in  the  national 
interest.  Management  has  made  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  scope  of  worker  partici¬ 
pation  in  its  functions.  Labor  has  gen¬ 
erally  set  aside  the  strike  weapon  in 
favor  of  maximum  productivity  and  im¬ 
proved  labor  welfare.  Government-in¬ 
stituted  wage  freezes  have  not  been  op¬ 
posed  by  the  trade  unions.  Though  the 
Scandinavian  workers  have  been  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  traditional  Euro¬ 
pean  class  conflicts,  they  have  learned 
to  accept  the  concept  of  peaceful  co¬ 
operation  in  pursuit  of  a  mutual  goal. 

Scandinavian  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees  simply  extended  their  pattern  of  co¬ 
operation  into  a  new  area  when  they 
adopted  joint  production  committees. 
The  consultative  joint  production  com¬ 
mittees  were  set  up  under  the  terms  of 
national  agreements  (which  in  essence 
have  almost  the  same  force  as  law) 
reached  in  the  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II.  Similar  to  the 
British  and  Canadian  committees  in 
many  of  their  functions,  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  committees,  as  their  name  im¬ 
plies,  are  mainly  concerned  with  in¬ 
creasing  production.  Their  competence 
excludes  areas  normally  handled 
through  collective  bargaining.  In  the 
personnel  sphere,  the  committees  are  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  in  economic  matters,  they  are 
to  have  access  to  periodic  statements  on 
the  financial  and  technical  conditions  of 
the  undertakings.  Committee  members 
are  required  to  maintain  professional  se¬ 
crecy  about  the  competitive  financial 
data  which  they  are  given. 

DENMARK 

Each  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
has  had  its  own  particular  experiences 
in  the  field  of  joint  cooperation.  In 
Denmark  the  Federation  of  Labor  (De 
Samvlrkende  Fagforbund)  has  increas¬ 
ingly  been  drawn  into  a  number  of  joint 
ventures  with  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  government.  As  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  September  1947  national 
agreement  establishing  the  Labor-Man¬ 
agement  Production  Committees,  the 
Federation  and  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tion  have  worked  together  on  programs 
to  improve  manpower  utilization  and  in¬ 
dustrial  productivity.  Joint  cooperation 
is  pursued  more  vigorously  in  Denmark 
than  it  is  in  most  European  countries. 

NORWAY 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Norway’s  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  have  been  stormy,  it 
led  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  in 
establishing  machinery  for  joint  cooper¬ 
ation  in  December  1945.  At  the  time 
management  and  labor  prerogatives 
were  strictly  limited  by  widespread  post¬ 
war  economic  controls — price  controls, 
rationing  of  industrial  goods  and  profit 
limitations.  However,  by  1950  it  was 
felt  that  in  terms  of  numbers  of  partici¬ 
pating  undertakings  and  in  the  results 
of  the  5-year  period,  Norway’s  experi¬ 
ment  in  workers’  participation  had  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  the  Norwegian  Federation 
of  Labor— Arbeidernes  Faglige  Landsor- 
ganisasjon — and  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tion  revised  their  original  agreement  to 
include  the  formation  of  a  national  ad- 
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visory  committee  to  iron  out  problems 
that  arose  throughout  the  system  of 
joint  consultation.  In  achieving  greater 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  manage¬ 
rial  affairs,  the  Norwegian  trade -union 
leaders,  unlike  their  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  counterparts,  have  evidenced  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  a  share  in  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities. 

SWEDEN 

Back  in  1920  in  the  middle  of  a  long- 
drawn-out  battle  between  labor  and 
management  over  employment  secur¬ 
ity— that  continued  until  the  signing  of 
the  basic  agreement  in  1938 — the  gov¬ 
ernment  appointed  a  royal  commission 
to  study  industrial  democracy  and  to 
report  on  various  types  of  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  practices  in  other  countries, 
with  a  view  to  their  application  to 
Sweden.  Three  years  later  the  commis¬ 
sion  submitted  its  recommendations  fa¬ 
voring  the  establishment  of  joint  pro¬ 
duction  committees,  such  as  had  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain.  The  commis¬ 
sion  also  prepared  a  carefully  drafted 
bill  calling  for  production  committees  to 
be  set  up  in  all  enterprises  with  more 
than  150  workers.  This  bill,  though  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  by  Swedish  employers 
and  more  moderately  criticized  by  the 
trade  unions,  later  became  the  basis  for 
the  August  1946  national  agreement  on 
joint  consultation.  In  1925  the  Swedish 
printing  industry  began  an  extended  ex¬ 
periment  in  workers’  participation,  but 
the  results  were  not  very  promising. 
Only  9  out  of  the  29  shops  tried  could 
report  the  development  of  satisfactory 
works  councils. 

The  Saltsjobaden  agreements  between 
the  SAP — Swedish  Employers’  Confed¬ 
eration — the  LO — Conference  of  Swedish 
Trade  Unions — and  the  TCO — Central 
Organization  of  Salaried  Employees — 
which  culminated  in  the  1946  establish¬ 
ment  of  joint  consultation  at  the  level 
of  the  undertaking,  became  the  key¬ 
stones  of  Sweden’s  system  of  industrial 
democracy.  The  basic  agreement 
adopted  in  1938  provided  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  joint  arbitration  board  to  settle 
labor  disputes,  in  an  effort  to  forestall 
government  intervention.  Subsequent 
agreements  reached  in  1942  and  1944 
created  joint  safety  and  joint  apprentice¬ 
ship  committees.  However,  Swedish  la¬ 
bor  continued  to  demand  a  greater  voice 
in  the  operations  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  A  compromise  was  worked  out 
in  1946,  essentially  because  Swedish  em¬ 
ployers,  who  were  becoming  increasingly 
fearful  of  far-reaching  measures  for  na¬ 
tionalization,  realized  that  they  must 
accept  some  form  of  workers’  participa¬ 
tion  and  limited  joint  consultation  was 
preferable. 

The  1946  agreement  stated  that  enter¬ 
prise  councils — as  the  joint  production 
committees  became  known — must  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  any  undertaking  employing 
more  than'SS  workers  upon  the  request 
of  either  labor  or  management.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  enterprise, 
workers  and  management  are  each  to 
select  from  three  to  seven  delegates  and 
salaried  employees  two  or  three  dele¬ 
gates  to  serve  on  the  council.  Council 
meetings,  held  quarterly  generally  out¬ 
side  working  hours,  are  to  be  chaired  by 


the  director  of  the  enterprise  or  some¬ 
one  he  designates.  The  company  is 
obiged  to  provide  the  meeting  place  and 
pay  the  council’s  expenses.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  operative  only  if  not  less  than 
half  of  the  workers  belong  to  unions 
which  have  accepted  its  principles,  and 
the  right  to  vote  is  usually  confined  to 
members  of  these  participating  unions. 

Although  the  enterprise  councils  are 
purely  advisory  and  serve  as  media 
for  information  and  consultation,  their 
competence  includes  questions  of  pro¬ 
duction,  employment  security,  health 
and  safety,  vocational  training,  evalua¬ 
tion  of  employee  suggestions,  and  to  a 
limited  degree  economic  and  financial 
matters.  Employers  must  submit  to  the 
councils  periodic  reports  on  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  financial  position  of  their  enter¬ 
prise,  on  market  conditions  in  their  in¬ 
dustry,  on  their  continuing  production 
surveys,  and  on  proposed  plant  changes. 
The  provision  for  workers  who  are  laid 
off  or  dismissed  to  have  recourse  to  the 
enterprise  councils  for  review  of  their 
cases  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  areas  of  collective  bargaining  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  joint  consultation. 

From  1948  on  there  was  a  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  number  of  councils.  By 
1953  roughly  three-quarters  of  all  eligi¬ 
ble  undertakings  had  operating  councils. 
All  three  of  the  sponsoring  national  or¬ 
ganizations — the  SAF,  LO,  and  TCO — 
have  worked  diligently  to  make  the 
practice  of  joint  consultation  a  success. 
In  no  other  country  has  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  council  members  for  their  new 
responsibilities  been  pursued  so  thor¬ 
oughly  with  such  impressive  results  as 
it  has  in  Sweden.  Though  the  Swedish 
councils  have  less  stipulated  authority 
than  similar  bodies  in  France  or  Ger¬ 
many,  their  strength  and  effectiveness  is 
built  on  the  firmer  foundations  of  mu¬ 
tual  respect  and  a  long  tradition  of  vol¬ 
untary  joint  cooperation. 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OP  SCANDINAVIAN  WORKER 
PARTICIPATION 

The  Scandinavian  practices  of  worker 
participation  have  not  led  to  comanage¬ 
ment,  as  many  employers  feared  they 
would.  The  bulk  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tees’  work  has  been  devoted  to  improv¬ 
ing  production,  to  protecting  workers 
from  layoffs,  evaluating  worker  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  to  safety  measures.  The 
committees  have  not  become  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  economic  matters.  Worker 
participation  has  created  valuable  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication  between  man¬ 
agements  and  their  employees  and  by 
doing  so  has  increased  the  bonds  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will.  There  has 
been  an  absence  of  the  wrangling  and 
disagreements  that  have  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  works  councils  in  Continental 
European  countries.  Because  of  the 
general  acceptance  and  the  degree  of 
success  of  the  committees,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  postwar  trend  toward  na¬ 
tionalization  has  slackened. 

WORKERS’  PARTICIPATION  ESTABLISHED  BY  LAW 

THE  NATIONALIZED  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRITAIN 

The  victory  of  the  Labor  Party  at  the 
polls  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  ushered  in  a  development  of  some 
significance  to  workers’  participation  in 


management  functions — the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  vital  sectors  of  British  indus¬ 
try.  The  Guild  Socialists  had  hoped 
that  nationalization  would  mean  the 
ownership  of  the  productive  facilities  by 
the  community  but  with  the  recognition 
of  the  unions  as  the  “normal  controllers 
of  industry.”  However,  the  Fabian  con¬ 
cept  of  substituting  the  community  as 
represented  by  the  state  and  its  agencies 
for  the  capitalistic  control  of  industry 
became  the  accepted  basis  of  British  na¬ 
tionalization.  The  democratic  Parlia¬ 
ment  through  the  expert  tool  of  the 
British  Civil  Service,  rather  than  the 
representatives  of  labor,  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  nationalized  industries.  Workers’ 
participation  was  affected  by  a  system 
of  joint  consultation,  with  no  provision 
for  union  representation  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

Britain’s  experiences  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  workers’  participation  in  the  civil 
service  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  served  as 
a  valuable  guide  for  the  newly  national¬ 
ized  industries.  In  the  civil  service,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  so-called  Whitley 
Councils  had  developed  along  the  lines 
of  “civil  service  unionism  with  negotiat¬ 
ing  functions,”  rather  than  “staff  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  services.”  Extensive  machinery 
for  negotiation  and  consultation,  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  300,000  civil  servants,  was 
established,  through  which  government 
employees  could  have  an  official  voice  in 
the  resolution  of  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  without  interfering  with  minis¬ 
terial  control.  The  Whitley  Councils 
were  considered  such  a  success  by  both 
participating  groups  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  hoped  to  inaugurate  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  as  a  part' of  its  nationalization 
program. 

The  laws  nationalizing  the  railway, 
electricity,  coal,  inland  transport,  gas, 
and  civil  aviation  industries  called  for 
governing  bodies  responsible  to  the  will 
of  the  people  through  designated  minis¬ 
tries  and  Parliament.  The  boards  were 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  from 
all  sectors  of  the  economy.  Though 
there  were  to  be  worker  members,  they 
were  to  sever  all  union  connections  be¬ 
fore  they  accepted  an  appointment  to  a 
governing  board.  The  laws  also  stipu¬ 
lated  that  these  managing  boards  were 
to  consult  with  appropriate  trade  unions 
about  the  formation  of  consultative 
committees  to  handle  such  matters  as 
health,  safety,  welfare  programs,  and  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  industry.  Un¬ 
der  nationalization,  labor’s  right  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  of  mutual  interest 
was  thus  officially  recognized.  By  the 
nationalization  acts,  some  2,600,000 
workers  in  the  coal,  electricity,  gas,  and 
transport  industries  were  brought  under 
a  system  of  joint  consultation,  though 
for  many  it  was  not  for  the  first  time. 

It  has  been  a  widely  accepted  premise 
in  postwar  Great  Britain  that  consulta¬ 
tive  committees  should  avoid  negotia¬ 
tions  over  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions,  but  among  the  nationalized 
industries  there  have  been  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Following  the  traditions  of 
the  Whitley  Councils  in  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice,  the  joint  production  committees  in 
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the  nationalized  railways,  civil  aviation, 
and  inland  transport  do  handle  negotia¬ 
tion  as  well  as  joint  consultation.  In 
other  industries,  often  the  same  union 
officials  who  sit  on  the  bargaining  panel 
will  serve  as  labor  representatives  in  the 
consultative  committees.  It  is  inevit¬ 
able  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping  from  consulta¬ 
tion  into  negotiation  when  the  workers’ 
welfare  is  involved.  But  in  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  blur  the  distinction  between  nego¬ 
tiation  and  consultation  there  is  a  po¬ 
tential  danger  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  consultative  committees.  Despite 
the  requirement  in  some  of  the  national¬ 
ization  acts  that  the  managing  boards 
should  consult  their  workers  about  the 
more  efficient  running  of  the  public  cor¬ 
porations,  joint  committees  in  the  na¬ 
tionalized  industries  have  generally  lim¬ 
ited  their  concern  to  matters  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  workers’  immediate  inter¬ 
ests — welfare,  education,  health,  and 
safety. 

Workers’  participation  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  large  number  of 
unions  with  overlapping  jurisdictions 
represented  within  the  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries.  Frequently,  no  single  union 
predominates.  The  union  structure 
which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  scattered 
private  industry  does  not  correspond 
with  the  new  industrial  structure — 
neither  in  terms  of  geography  or  of 
crafts.  As  each  representative  union  and 
each  category  of  employees — manual, 
clerical,  technical,  administrative,  and 
managerial — must  be  granted  represen¬ 
tation  in  joint  consultation,  the  consul¬ 
tative  committees  have  by  necessity  be¬ 
come  large  and  unwieldy  and  their  ef¬ 
fective  functioning  has  been  impeded. 

The  workers  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  results  of  nationalization,  largely 
because  they  were  led  to  believe  they 
could  expect  too  much.  Except  in  the 
coal  mines,  workers  can  see  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  nationalization  has  altered 
their  status  or  brought  a  marked  irrf- 
provement  in  their  working  conditions. 
The  great  division  between  the  level  of 
decision-making  carried  on  by  the  union 
leaders  and  management  and  the  aver¬ 
age  worker  has,  if  anything,  been  broad¬ 
ened  rather  than  narrowed  by  national¬ 
ization.  For  nationalization  has  resulted 
in  a  greater  consolidation  of  economic 
power  and  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
national  trade  union  leadership  and  the 
centralized  industry  governing  boards. 
The  development  of  the  systems  of  joint 
consultation  has  failed  to  give  the  work¬ 
ers  a  feeling  of  real  participation.  Often 
it  is  because  they  initially  misunderstood 
the  purpose  of  joint  consultation  or  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  fully  informed 
by  their  unions  about  the  activities  of 
the  consultative  committees.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  been  felt  that  management 
has  substituted  prior  notification  for 
proper  prior  consultation. 

Workers’  participation  in  the  nation¬ 
alized  industries  has  not  been  notably 
different  from  that  in  private  industry 
in  Great  Britain.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  subject  to  statutory  regulation  has 
had  little  impact  on  its  character  or  its 
results.  In  the  coal  mines,  it  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest  success,  partially 


because  labor-management  relations  in 
that  industry  had  the  most  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

THE.  BENELUX  NATIONS 
LUXEMBOURG 

Workers’  participation  first  came  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  in  1920  with  a  law  es¬ 
tablishing  workers’  committees  in  the 
railways.  This  was  followed  in  1925  with 
the  inclusion  of  all  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  scope  of  statutory  partici¬ 
pation. 

Luxembourg  credits  workers’  partici¬ 
pation  with  the  achievement  of  its  re¬ 
markable  record  of  industrial  peace  and 
the  high  rates  of  workers’  pay.  For,  not 
only  do  the  elected  workers’  committees 
concern  themselves  with  subjects  for 
joint  consultation,  but  they  must  also 
negotiate  the  agreements  with  manage¬ 
ment  On  wages,  holidays,  housing  allow¬ 
ances,  bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  work.  The  Grand  Ducal  Order 
of  October  30,  1958  defines  in  great  de¬ 
tail  the  functions  of  the  committees.  Be¬ 
sides  their  duties  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  be  consulted  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  work  regulations,  changes  in 
leave  periods  and  on  dismissals  without 
proper  prior  notification;  they  are  to 
collaborate  in  framing  and  operating 
apprenticeship  schemes;  play  an  active 
part  in  accident  prevention;  and  help  to 
run  the  voluntary  welfare  institutions. 
These  are  only  the  minimum  func¬ 
tions  the  committees  must  undertake. 
Through  collective  bargaining,  the  scope 
of  a  committee’s  activities  may  be  broad¬ 
ened.  In  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  the 
mainstays  of  Luxembourg’s  economy,  the 
workers’  committees  are  kept  informed 
about  conditions  within  the  industry  and 
any  impending  layoffs  or  reductions  in 
piece  rates  or  bonuses. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  attempts 
were  made  in  Luxembourg,  just  as  there 
were  in  other  European  countries,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  program  to  expand  the  work¬ 
ers’  influence  in  managerial  decision¬ 
making.  Management  feared  that  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  codetermination 
would  be  a  step  on  the  road  toward  so¬ 
cialism.  The  Government  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  adopted  an  attitude  of  wait  and 
see.  In  time,  labor’s  demands  for  a 
greater  voice  subsided,  as  the  experiences 
in  neighboring  countries  forcefully 
brought  home  the  fact  that  labor  had 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  in  contin¬ 
uing  to  press  its  case  and  thus  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  its  basically  good  relationship  with 
management.  Luxembourg  has  evolved 
through  the  years  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  successful  schemes  of  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Western  Europe.  It  has 
not  been  forged  by  granting  the  workers 
an  ever-increasing  role  in  management 
functions,  but  rather  by  developing  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect. 

THE  NETHERLANDS 

Labor  in  the  Netherlands  achieved 
statutory  recognition  of  its  right  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  in  1927,  much  later  than 
in  most  of  its  European  counterparts. 
In  May  1950  the  Dutch  Government 
passed  a  law  establishing  joint  councils 
of  workers’  and  employers’  representa¬ 
tives  at  all  levels  of  the  economy.  The 
law  decreed  that  by  1953  works  councils 
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were  to  be  set  up  in  all  enterprises  em¬ 
ploying  25  or  more  workers  and  that  the 
procedures  and  activities  of  these  coun¬ 
cils  were  to  be  supervised  by  joint  in¬ 
dustrial  councils.  The  works  councils 
consist  of  the  employer  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  and  from  2  to  26  delegates, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  firm,  elected 
by  the  workers  from  a  slate  of  candi¬ 
dates  submitted  by  the  unions.  To  vote 
a  worker  must  be  21  years  old  and  have 
been  with  the  firm  more  than  1  year. 
To  be  a  candidate  for  council  delegate, 
a  worker  must  be  23  and  have  worked 
for  the  enterprise  at  least  3  years. 

The  works  councils  have  the  power  to 
hear  workers’  complaints  and  sugges¬ 
tions;  to  advise  on  the  scheduling  of 
working  hours,  shifts,  and  holidays;  to 
supervise  on  matters  of  working  condi¬ 
tions,  health,  hygiene,  safety,  and  on 
the  application  of  protective  legislation; 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  all 
social  institutions  connected  with  the 
enterprise ;  and  to  advise  on  measures  to 
improve  the  technical  and  economic 
pi  ogress  of  the  firm.  The  employer  is 
obliged  by  law  to  supply  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  councils  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  powers,  to  periodically  inform 
the  council  of  the  economic  progress  of 
the  enterprise,  and  to  confer  with  the 
council  before  drawing  up  or  changing 
any  labor  regulations. 

The  Netherlands,  too,  has  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  record  in  postwar  labor- 
management  relations.  The  small  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes  compares  favorably  with 
such  neighboring  countries'  as  Belgium, 
Fiance,  and  Britain.  Workers’  partici¬ 
pation  in  less  than  a  decade  has  become 
an  established  element  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands’  national  economic  development. 

BELGIUM 

Though  a  number  of  works  councils — 
conseils  d  entreprise — were  set  up  vol¬ 
untarily  during  the  period  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  it  was  the  1948 
Belgian  law,  fashioned  after  a  similar 
1946  French  law,  that  brought  works 
councils  to  practically  all  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  enterprises 
with  more  than  50  workers.  As  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  situation  in  many 
other  European  countries,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Belgian  works  councils  is 
closely  linked,  by  the  terms  of  this  law, 
to  the  trade  union  movement.  All  coun¬ 
cil  delegates  must  be  sponsored  by  one 
of  the  three  trade  union  federations; 
elected  delegates  must  remain  union 
members  in  good  standing  during  their 
term  of  office  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
jobs;  the  union  may  recall  any  delegate 
it  sponsors;  and  finally,  no  nonunion 
plant  can  have  a  work  council.  By  these 
provisions  the  Belgian  Parliament  put 
the  machinery  for  workers’  participation 
and  its  effective  use  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  unions,  rather  than  the 
workers  themselves. 

As  the  law  did  not  outline  any  careful 
procedures  for  the  councils,  each  plant 
has  had  to  work  out  its  own.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  common  practice  for  the  workers’ 
delegations  to  caucus  before  each  council 
meeting  to  agree  on  a  program;  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  most  councils  operate  on 
the  basis  of  unanimous  decisions.  The 
area  of  concern  of  the  Belgian  councils 
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includes  drawing  up  shop  rules,  suggest¬ 
ing  general  procedures  for  hiring,  firing, 
and  layoffs;  fixing  vacation  schedules; 
setting  standards  •  for  skilled  workers; 
and  managing  the  social  services  and  the 
health  and  safety  committees.  The 
councils  have  determinative  authority 
regarding  the  shop  rules  and  the  social 
welfare  programs.  But  on  all  other  mat¬ 
ters,  they  are  only  empowered  to  advise 
management.  Questions  normally  han¬ 
dled  through  collective  bargaining  are 
considered  to  be  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  councils. 

Both  the  workers- and  the  trade  unions 
have  been  very  disappointed  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  concept  of  workers’ 
participation  in  the  Belgian  economy. 
The  unions  have  long  felt  that  the  1948 
law  did  not  go  far  enough  in  according 
the  workers  a  real  voice  in  management 
decisions.  Though  the  law  seemed 
promising  at  the  time,  its  vague,  loose 
provisions  have  led  to  hotly  disputed  in¬ 
terpretations  of  its  intent.  Both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  failed  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
works  councils.  Most  employers  resent 
the  considerable  influence  the  unions 
wield  over  the  council  delegates  and  they 
have  been  reluctant  to  share  their  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge  with  the  councils  for  this 
reason.  The  unions  jn  turn  have  some¬ 
times  tried  to  make  the  councils  weapons 
in  the  class  struggle.  They  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  tendency  of  considering  joint 
consultation  as  another  channel  through 
which  the  workers  can  claim  their  rights, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  cooperation  to 
attain  a  common  goal.  Neither  side  has 
been  able  to  shake  off  a  long  imbued  class 
outlook. 

Many  of  the  worker  delegates  are  not 
adequately  prepared  for  their  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and,  because  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  can  expect  more 
than  is  actually  feasible,  they  easily 
become  discouraged  about  the  limited 
progress  achieved  in  the  consultative 
meetings.  The  success  of  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  is  further  threatened  by  the 
average  worker’s  lethargy  about  collab¬ 
oration  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
matter  of  wages.  In  many  sectors  of  the 
Belgian  economy  the  atmosphere  of  co¬ 
operation  and  mutual  trust  so  necessary 
for  effective  joint  consultation  is  not  evi¬ 
dent.  Unlike  their  counterparts  in  the 
other  two  Benelux  countries,  workers 
and  employers  in  Belgium  have  seemed 
unable  to  find  a  common  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  satisfactory  workable 
system  of  workers’  participation. 

AUSTRIA 

In  1919  workers’  councils,  unrelated  to 
the  trade  union  movement,  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  in  Austria  in  enterprises 
employing  more  than  20  workers.  On 
most  matters,  the  councils,  which  were 
composed  solely  of  representatives  of  the 
staff,  functioned  as  consultative  bodies; 
but  in  the  area  of  hiring  and  dismissals 
they  assumed  broad  controls.  Two  inem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  were  appointed  to 
sit  on  the  board  of  directors  of  corpo¬ 
rate  enterprises,  but  in  practice  they 
played  a  very  limited  role  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  councils  were  generally  more 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ers  than  they  were  with  trying  to  influ¬ 


ence  the  managements  of  the  various 
enterprises. 

After  a  period  of  being  outlawed  un¬ 
der  the  Nazis,  in  1947  the  councils  were 
reestablished  in  much  the  same  form 
they  had  had  before.  One  new  feature 
has  been  the  practice  of  different  politi¬ 
cal  factions  of  presenting  a  list  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  positions  of  council  dele¬ 
gates.  The  biennial  council  elections 
take  on  a  political  character  and  may 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  workers’ 
political  sentiments.  The  Austrian  coun¬ 
cil’s  competence  includes  supervising  and 
administering  the  social  institutions  of 
the  undertaking,  serving  as  a  grievance 
mediator,  creating  and  administering  a 
provident  fund,  and  the  right  to  be  given 
access  to  the  firm’s  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  information.  The  workers’  coun¬ 
cils  represent  the  organization  closest 
to  the  daily  plant  life  of  the  workers, 
and  for  this  reason  the  unions  have  been 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  But  so  far 
the  councils  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  still  act  effec¬ 
tively  on  behalf  of  the  workers’  inter¬ 
ests. 

FRANCE 

THE  SPECIALIZED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FRENCH 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

Prance’s  schemes  of  workers’  partici¬ 
pation  and  the  extent  of  their  success 
can  only  be  understood  and  evaluated  in 
the  context  of  the  traditions  and  spe¬ 
cialized  characteristics  of  her  labor- 
management  relations.  They  must  be 
seen  in  the  setting  of  the  incompleted 
development  of  France’s  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  procedures,  the  innate  weakness 
of  her  union  organizations,  the  basic  po¬ 
litical  orientation  of  French  trade  unions, 
the  continued  fragmentation  of  the  labor 
movement,  her  employers’  consistent 
strong  opposition  to  attempts  by  labor 
to  encroach  on  management  preroga¬ 
tives,  the  influence  of  ideology  and  class 
sentiment  on  industrial  relations,  the 
fear  by  non-Communist  labor  union 
leaders  that  worker  participation  plans 
might  be  used  for  subversive  purposes 
by  the  Communist-led  unions,  and  the 
increasingly  important  role  played  by  the 
Government  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  economy.  Management  and  la¬ 
bor  in  France  inherit  hostilities  and  mis¬ 
understandings  of  generations  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  conflict. 

In  the  hopes  of  forestalling  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  revolutionary  syndicalism,  the 
French  Legislature  in  1919  laid  the  legal 
foundations  for  collective  agreements. 
Though  this  was  apparently  a  consider¬ 
able  concession  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
servatively  controlled  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  in  reality  the  law  had  relatively 
little  immediate  impact  on  industrial 
relations,  because  the  trade  unions  were 
deeply  involved  in  their  own  internal 
struggles  and  they  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  force  French  employers  to 
conclude  collective  agreements.  In  1936, 
at  the  height  of  the  Popular  Front’s 
power,  the  legislature  adjusted  the  law 
on  collective  agreements  to  the  actual 
conditions  in  the  labor  movement  where, 
as  Sturmthal  has  stated,  unions  were 
“weak  in  members,  unstable,  and  divided 
by  philosophical,  religious,  and  other 
considerations.”  The  1936  law  fostered 


a  tremendous  increase  in  collective 
agreements  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  the 
unions.  But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a 
halt  by  the  failure  of  the  1938  general 
strike  and  the  subsequent  outbreak  of 
war. 

In  late  1946  the  legislature  moved  to 
revive  the  practice  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  but,  because  of  France’s  weakened 
economic  condition  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  inflation,  the  law  required  that 
the  Minister  of  Labor  must  approve  the 
terms  of  all  collective  agreements  and 
that  nationalized  industries  were  to  be 
exempted  from  collective  bargaining. 
In  1950  these  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  collective  bargaining  were  removed 
and  industrial  relations  essentially  re¬ 
turned  to  concepts  of  the  1936  era. 

Collective  bargaining  as  it  operates  in 
France  is  a  less  important  factor  than 
Government  intervention  or  unilateral 
management  decisionmaking  in  regulat¬ 
ing  French  industrial  relations.  The 
trade  unions  have  frequently  achieved 
more  substantial  gains  on  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  basis  through  Government  admin¬ 
istrative  decisions  than  they  have  from 
bargaining  directly  with  the  French  em¬ 
ployers.  The  very  weakness  of  the  trade 
unions  on  the  industrial  front  has  forced 
their  leadership  to  seek  economic  benefits 
through  political  channels. 

Collective  agreements  are  typically 
negotiated  on  a  multiunion-multiem¬ 
ployer  basis  and  then  adapted  to  the 
varying  local  conditions  by  supple¬ 
mentary  local  agreements.  In  these 
negotiations,  the  French  employers  have 
the  distinct  advantage  of  being  better 
organized  and  of  having  better  facilities 
at  their  disposal  than  the  unions  have. 
In  France  most  basic  industries  have 
regional  and  national  employers’  fed¬ 
erations  which  have  control  over  the 
wages  set  in  individual  establishments. 
At  the  top  the  influential  CNPF — Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  French  Employers — 
coordinates  the  employers’  position  both 
in  collective  bargaining  and  in  political 
activities.  The  CNPF  must  be  consulted 
before  any  regional  agreement  can  be 
negotiated.  The  employers  have  gen¬ 
erally  tried  to  restrict  bargaining  to  the 
area  of  wages  and  they  bitterly  resist 
attempts  to  broaden  the  scope.  A  large 
number  of  French  businessmen  still  re¬ 
gard  the  unions  as  outside  interfer¬ 
ence  and  industrial  relations  as  their 
exclusive  domain. 

The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
represented  at  the  bargaining  table  by 
several  unions,  who  make  little  effort  to 
present  a  united  front.  These  unions 
who  are  sharply  competitive,  political 
adversaries,  spend  more  time  embaras- 
sing  each  other  than  they  do  trying  to 
outmaneuver  management  The  fact 
that  the  strongest  French  union,  the 
CGT,  is  Communist-dominated  compli¬ 
cates  the  bargaining  process  by  bringing 
in  outside  political  pressures.  The 
French  Communist  Party  leadership 
views  the  CGT  as  their  instrument  of 
revolution.  They  believe  that  through 
the  activities  of  the  union  they  can 
eventually  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  French  capitalist  economy.  There¬ 
fore  they  consider  any  compromises  ne¬ 
gotiated  over  the  bargaining  table  un- 
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necessary  and  undesirable  appeasement 
of  the  employers.  Their  basic  disbelief 
in  the  merits  of  collective  bargaining 
has  been  a  major  reason  for  its  limited 
development.  The  other  unions — the 
CGT-PO,  a  non-Communist  union  split 
off  from  the  CGT,  and  the  CFTC,  the 
Catholic  union — cannot  go  along  with 
the  CGT  program.  The  politics  of  the 
situation  necessitates  the  unions  work¬ 
ing  at  cross  purposes  and  gives  the  em¬ 
ployers  a  clear  advantage  which  they 
willingly  exploit. 

The  unions  are  also  handicapped  by 
their  structural  weaknesses.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  union  membership  is  vague  in 
Prance  and  many  workers  will  vote  in 
union  elections  without  in  fact  being 
active  union  members.  The  dues  are 
kept  low  and  little  attempt  is  made  to 
insist  on  regular  payments.  Because  of 
their  haphazard  approach  to  dues,  the 
unions  seldom  have  funds  to  hire  an 
adequate  staff  of  salaried  union  officials 
or  to  subsidize  members  on  strike. 
When  a  strike  is  called,  the  worker  him¬ 
self  must  carry  the  financial  burden 
alone  and  this  tends  to  make  the  rank 
and  file  less  eager  to  strike.  Without 
sufficient  financial  backing,  the  unions 
cannot  put  up  a  solid  front  against 
management’s  policies. 

The  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  labor 
relations  in  France  is  at  the  plant  level. 
There  competing  unions  active  on  their 
own  programs  and  CGT  politics  make 
the  workshop  a  place  of  constant  agita- 
tion  and  continuing  conflct  with  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  within  this  environment 
that  Prance  launched  her  experiment  in 
labor-management  cooperation— the 
plant  committee. 

BACKGROUND  AND  SCOPE  OP  FRENCH  JOINT 
COOPERATION 

The  precursors  of  the  plant  commit¬ 
tees  were  the  staff  delegates,  who  have 
existed  for  more  than  50  years,  and  the 
safety  delegates,  who  began  to  appear  in 
the  coal  mines  before  1890.  The  safety 
delegates  from  the  staff  on  the  joint 
health  and  safety  committees  are  pres¬ 
ently  appointed  by  and  serve  as  agents 
for  the  plant  committees.  The  election 
of  staff  delegates,  or  shop  stewards,  has 
been  compulsory  in  all  plants  with  more 
than  10  employees  since  1947.  These 
delegates  or  stewards  function  as  griev¬ 
ance  channels  for  the  employees.  They 
are  elected  by  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  for  a  1-year  term  from  a  slate  of 
candidates  sponsored  by  the  unions. 
Employers  may  not  dismiss  staff  dele¬ 
gates  without  the  prior  consent  of  their 
plant  committee,  but  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  group,  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  union,  may  demand  a  delegate’s  re¬ 
call.  The  delegates  may  substitute  for 
either  the  plant  or  health  and  safety 
committees  if  they  do  not  exist  in  an 
enterpries. 

>  plant  committees — les  comites 
d  entreprise — were  the  progeny  of  the 
Second  World  War.  In  May  1944  the 
provisional  government  of  France  in  Al¬ 
geria  set  up  joint  production  committees 
in  all  defense  industries  as  they  were 
liberated,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  war  effort.  As  the  Allied 
Forces  moved  forward  through  France 
works  councils  sprang  up  spontaneously 


in  factory  after  factory  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  leaders  in  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment.  The  staffs  of  some  undertakings 
whose  owners  and  managers  had  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Nazis  during  the  war 
formed  committees  to  run  the  firms  and 
to  prevent  the  needless  destruction  of 
the  productive  facilities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  hoping  to 
stem  the  tide  of  increasing  workers’  con¬ 
trol,  General  de  Gaulle  issued  a  decree 
on  February  22,  1945,  making  comites 
d’entreprise  obligatory  in  all  enterprises 
with  more  than  100  employees.  The 
committees  were  to  have  wide  powers  of 
administration  in  the  plant’s  social  wel¬ 
fare  work  but  only  advisory  powers  in 
economic  matters.  The  ordinance  of 
May  16,  1946,  extended  the  committees 
to  enterprises  with  50  employees  and 
granted  them  more  authority  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  area.  A  subsequent  ordinance  on 
July  7,  1947,  instituted  proportional  rep¬ 
resentation  in  electing  committee  mem¬ 
bers  to  protect  the  other  unions  from 
the  complete  dominance  of  the  CGT. 
The  legal  provisions  of  these  ordinances 
set  down  the  rights  and  duties  of  each 
party,  stipulating  only  the  legal  mini¬ 
mum.  The  regulations  are  elastic  and 
can  be  extended  and  improved  through 
collective  bargaining.  The  Higher  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Works  Committees  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  to  super¬ 
vise  the  application  of  the  regulations 
and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
local  committees. 

The  plant  committee  is  a  joint  insti¬ 
tution,  made  up  of  the  head  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  or  his  representative  and  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  staff  which  varies  in  num¬ 
ber  from  two  to  eight  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  enterprise.  Each  recognized 
trade  union  is  at  liberty  to  send  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  attend  the  committee  meetings. 
Delegates  are  elected  by  secret  ballot  for 
a  1-year  term  from  lists  of  candidates 
submitted  by  the  trade  unions.  The 
committee  meets  at  least  once  a  month 
to  discuss  an  agenda  prepared  by  the 
head  of  the  undertaking,  with  resolu¬ 
tions  generally  passed  by  a  majority  vote. 
Management  must  report  back  to  the 
committee  on  action  taken  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposals. 

The  committees  have  the  power  to  run 
the  cafeterias,  vacation  camps  and  day 
nurseries;  to  supervise  housing  projects 
and  mutual  aid  activities;  to  exercise 
surveillance  over  plant  apprenticeships, 
vocational  training  and  employee  health 
and  safety;  to  study  suggestions  for  in¬ 
creasing  output  and  productivity;  to 
view  all  financial  documents  prepared 
for  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation;  to 
offer  suggestions  on  worker  incentives 
and  on  the  disposition  of  the  profits;  and 
to  be  consulted  on  group  layoffs  and  dis¬ 
missals.  The  plant  committees  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  tw'o  commit¬ 
tee  members — without  a  vote — on  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  success  of  the  committees  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  dependent 
on  the  workers’  qualifications  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  handling  their  new  responsibility, 
the  full  cooperation  of  both  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  the  unions,  and  a  receptive  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  climate.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  factors  have  not  been  gen- 
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eially  favorable.  Initially,  all  the  trade 
unions  enthusiastically  welcomed  the 
formation  of  the  plant  committees  as  a 
step  toward  full  workers’  control  Both 
the  CGT-FO  and  the  CFTC  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  constructively  in  the 
committees  even  though  they  have  felt 
genuine  disappointment  in  the  results  of 
joint  cooperation  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  committee’s  attentions  are  mainly 
diverted  to  social  and  welfare  activities. 
But  the  CGT,  which  controls  a  majority 
of  the  committees,  willingly  use  the  com¬ 
mittees  as  tools  for  their  own  political 
purposes  and  have  Aad  little  compunc¬ 
tion  about  draining  away  committee  wel¬ 
fare  funds  into  their  own  party  treasury. 

In  practice  management,  too,  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  1945 
and  1946  ordinances.  Many  French  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  afraid  if  they  shared 
their  business  information  with  the  com¬ 
mittees  they  would  jeopardize  their  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  powers.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  tried  to  overload  the  committees 
with  such  extensive  responsibilities  in  the 
social  welfare  programs  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  would  not  have  time  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  more  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  questions.  Many  workers  see  the 
plant  committees  as  another  post  libera¬ 
tion  reform  that  failed  to  jell. 

COOPERATION  IN  THE  NATIONALIZED  INDUSTRIES 

Workers’  participation  is  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  has  a  more  precise  form  in 
French  nationalized  industry  than  in 
private  industry.  The  nationalization 
acts  more  clearly  define  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  workers  and  the  unions 
in  the  control  and  management  of  the 
public  corporations.  The  nationalized 
industries  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  first  are  enterprises  operating  in  a 
competitive  branch  of  industry  where 
not  all  the  industry  has  been  national¬ 
ized — that  is,  banks,  insurance,  Renault 
automobile  works — and  the  others  are 
monopolistic  industries  entirely  nation¬ 
alized — coal,  electricity,  gas,  aviation,  the 
Paris  transport,  and  the  railroads.  In 
the  latter,  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  set  by  law. 

The  nationalized  industries  are  run  as 
semiautonomous  public  corporations  by 
tripartite  boards  of  directors,  on  which 
labor  has  one-third  representation.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  final  power  of  decision  rests 
with  a  central  ministry.  But  these 
boards  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  workers’ 
participation.  A  great  diversity  exists 
from  industry  to  industry  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  selecting  the  members  of  the 
board,  but  the  three  interest  groups — 
workers,  consumers,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment — are  supposed  to  be  equally  rep¬ 
resented.  On  the  boards  of  the  under¬ 
takings  seats  are  generally  reserved  for 
members  of  the  staff,  rather  than  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  outside  groups.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  these  administrative  boards  have 
the  same  broad  powers  as  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  in  private  industry;  but  in  actual 
fact  they  must  have  ministerial  approval 
on  decisions  concerning  the  delegation 
of  powers  to  the  government-appointed 
general  manager,  equipment,  and  pro¬ 
duction  programs,  the  annual  budget, 
profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance 
sheets,  the  issue  of  long-term  bonds,  the 
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purchase  or  sale  of  financial  participa¬ 
tions,  and  general  rules  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  personnel. 

These  administrative  boards  have  not 
played  the  important  role  in  directing 
the  nationalized  industries  that  was 
originally  conceived  for  them.  Their 
degree  of  autonomy  from  Government 
regulation  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  boards  have  found  themselves 
squeezed  between  the  industries’  perma¬ 
nent  staffs  and  the  Government  min¬ 
isters  and  civil  servants  and  their  pow¬ 
ers  have  gradually  eroded  away.  A  great 
part  of  the  boards’  troubles  lies  in  their 
structural  weaknesses  and  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  circumstances  in 
which  they  must  operate.  The  unpaid, 
part-time  board  members,  who  only 
meet  a  few  hours  a  month,  cannot  hope 
to  be  suitably  familiar  with  an  enter¬ 
prise’s  problems  to  control  its  policies. 
As  the  members  are  paid  by  and  devote 
most  of  their  energies  to  the  interest 
groups,  their  loyalties  are  naturally 
likely  to  be  with  the  interests  rather  than 
the  enterprise. 

Appointments  to  the  boards  frequently 
have  not  corresponded  with  the  tripar¬ 
tite  principle.  A  labor  union  official 
may  serve  under  the  guise  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  of  the  three  interest 
groups.  There  have  been  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  trade  unionists  on  the  boards  of 
the  coal,  gas  and  electricity  industries, 
despite  a  1947  decree  which  attempted 
to  prevent  this. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  shield  the 
boards  from  the  political  and  economic 
activities  taking  place  in  the  country. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the 
war  a  number  of  the  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries  were  Communist-controlled  and 
their  administrative  boards  became 
merely  pawns  in  the  Communist  strat¬ 
egy.  Because  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  Communists  to  gain  too  much  eco¬ 
nomic  power  and  because  of  the  persist¬ 
ent  financial  crises  and  the  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing  inflation  that  threatened  to 
undermine  the  whole  French  economy, 
the  Government  has  felt  compelled  to 
intervene  more  and  more  and  to  exert 
close  control  over  the  direction  of  the 
nationalized  industries.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  boards  have  been  left  mainly  to 
function  as  organs  of  consultation. 

Apart  from  workers’  participation  in 
the  administration  of  the  nationalized 
industries,  which  has  been  limited  by 
growing  Government  intervention,  the 
staffs  of  these  industries  are  guaranteed 
the  same  rights  and  advantages  in  terms 
of  joint  committees  as  workers  in  pri¬ 
vate  indus’try.  It  is  questionable  whether 
nationalization  has  really  brought  about 
any  substantial  changes  in  the  temper 
of  labor-management  relations  in 
France.  Though  machinery  exists 
whereby  the  workers  could  fulfill  more 
functions  and  have  broader  powers  than 
workers’  participation  in  most  countries 
allows  for,  the  groups  concerned  have 
not  demonstrated  the  will  to  use  this 
machinery  to  its  fullest  capabilities. 

DE  GAULLE’S  SCHEME  OF  "ASSOCIATION  CAPITAL- 
TRAVAIL" 

The  advent  of  the  Fifth  French  Re¬ 
public  was  heralded  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  Fi  ance.  One  of  the  key¬ 


stones  of  the  new  government’s  social 
policy  was  the  concept  of  the  association 
of  capital  and  labor.*  By  an  ordinance 
issued  on  January  7,  1959,  President  de 
Gaulle  sought  to  encourage  management 
to  accept  the  idea  of  giving  workers  a 
motive  for  taking  an  interest  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  Welfare  of  their  enterprise.  The 
ordinance  authorizes  corporate  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  for  firms  that  adopt  either 
profit-sharing  employee  stock  partici¬ 
pation,  or  productivity  bonus  schemes. 
The  ordinance  states  that  this  type  of 
financial  participation  cannot  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  any  part  of  existing  wages  or 
fringe  benefits.  The  enterprise  must 
continue  to  pay  wages  at  the  rates  set 
for  the  industry  by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  The  profit-sharing  plan  is  to  be 
negotiated  through  collective  bargaining 
and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  employees.  The  “comite  d’entre- 
prise”  must  have  access  to  all  financial 
data  necessary  to  review  the  accuracy 
of  the  tax  exemption  application.  If 
the  conditions  of  the  ordinance  are  met, 
the  sum  paid  out  under  a  profit-sharing 
or  bonus  agreement  may  be  deducted 
from  the  income  base  used  in  calculating 
corporate,  personal,  and  other  taxes. 

The  initial  reaction  to  this  decree  both 
by  labor  and  management  has  been  neg¬ 
ative.  Management  resented  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  further  encroach  on  its  prerog¬ 
atives.  The  unions  fear  that  these 
schemes  would  become  paternalistic  and 
that  their  position  might  be  seriously 
undermined.  However,  in  the  long  run 
both  sides  realize  that  this  legislation 
will  not  mean  a  radical  departure  from 
the  present  'labor-management  prac¬ 
tices.  In  the  first  place,  the  measure  it¬ 
self  falls  far  short  of  what  the  concept 
“association  capital-travail”  implies. 
The  agreements  between  the  workers 
and  management  on  the  profit-sharing 
schemes  are  to  be  voluntary.  A  simi¬ 
lar  ordinance  issued  in  1955  granting 
tax  benefits  for  certain  types  of  workers’ 
participation  in  increased  productivity 
moved  only  150  companies  with  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  workers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  terms.  There  has  been 
a  feeling  by  some  close  to  the  situation 
that  this  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
the  concept  of  “association  capital-tra¬ 
vail”  may  have  been  a  gesture  to  the 
French  labor  movement  to  sweeten  the 
lean  period  of  financial  retrenchment 
that  lies  ahead. 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  whether  it  will 
have  any  real  impact  on  French  indus¬ 
trial  relations.  A  decree  implementing 
the  ordinance  as  to  operative  details  has 
only  recently  been  issued,  August  29, 
1959.  But  past  experiences  would  lead 
one  to  doubt  its  success.  The  attitude 
of  the  union  leaders  whom  I  interviewed 
in  France  was  negative  to  it,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  payments  made  under  it  to 
the  workers,  as  distinguished  from 
wages,  do  not  result  in  a  credit  for  the 
workers’  social  security  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits.  Eventually,  it 
was  feared  the  result  might  be  actually 
to  reduce  the  social  -  security  benefits. 
At  all  events,  “association  capital-tra¬ 
vail”  is  not  a  true  example  of  workers’ 
participation  in  management  functions; 
it  is  simply  a  profit-sharing  plan  or  in¬ 


centive  plan  arrangement  of  the  type 
or  types  which  abound  in  our  country  in 
contexts  unrelated  to  workers’  partici¬ 
pation  in  managerial  decisions. 

CODETERMINATION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 

Codetermination,  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  West  Germany,  is  the  most 
advanced  form  of  workers’  participation 
in  practice  today.  It  differs  from  the 
various  types  of  joint  cooperation,  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier  in  the  powers  and  rights 
it  extends  to  the  workers.  In  the  other 
types  of  cooperation,  workers  or  their 
representatives  may  influence  company 
policies,  but  the  ultimate  decisionmak¬ 
ing  remains  a  management  prerogative. 
However,  in  codetermination  the  work¬ 
ers  participate  in  and  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  managerial  decisions. 
While  cooperation  may  entail  the  right 
to  be  informed,  the  right  to  suggest,  or 
the  right  to  be  consulted,  codetermina¬ 
tion  with  its  considerably  broader 
scope  includes  the  right  to  veto  and  the 
right  of  codecision. 

Codetermination  is  a  peculiarly  West 
German  concept  which  evolved  because 
of  the  country’s  history,  its  environ¬ 
mental  setting,  and  its  unique  experi¬ 
ences  in  labor-management  relations. 
The  German  labor  movements  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  resorted  to  legislation,  rather 
than  relying  on  voluntary  agreements, 
to  gain  a  voice  in  the  nation’s  industrial 
policies  and  to  overcome  the  intransig- 
encies  of  many  German  employers.  In 
order  to  achieve  their  goals,  the  trade 
unions  have  been  willing  under  code¬ 
terminism  to  shoulder  the  often  con¬ 
flicting  dual  responsibilities  of  being  the 
workers’  representatives  and,  at  the 
same  time,  partners  in  company  man¬ 
agement.  Most  other  national  labor 
movements  would  have  found  this  an 
untenable  position. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  POSTWAR  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

Labor-management  relations  in  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining  have  been 
exceptionally  strife-free  in  postwar 
West  Germany.  Despite  the  impact  of 
tremendous  social  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  West  Germany  since  the 
collapse  of  Nazism,  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  united  in  the  common  pur¬ 
pose  of  achieving  peace,  economic  pros¬ 
perity,  and  democracy.  However,  in  the 
political  arepa,  a  struggle  of  major  pro¬ 
portions  has  developed  between  the 
spokesmen  for  the  employers  and  the 
workers  over  the  concept  of  codeter¬ 
mination.  The  choice  of  the  political 
arena  rather  than  the  more  normal 
channels  of  industrial  relations  as  the 
scene  of  their  conflict  is  not  a  new  phe¬ 
nomenon  •  in  Germany.  Back  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Bismarck,  or  more  re¬ 
cently  during  the  Weimar  Republic,  the 
legislative  halls  became  the  battle¬ 
ground  for  labor’s  unceasing  efforts  to 
attain  a  more  consquential  role  in  eco¬ 
nomic  policymaking. 

Four  characteristic  features  of  Ger¬ 
man  industrial  relations  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  selection  of  a  political 
rather  than  industrial  contest  of 
strength.  These  are:  The  highly  organ¬ 
ized,  powerful  position  of  the  German 
employers’  associations,  the  centralized 
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negotiation  of  collective  agreements,  the 
absence  of  local  unions  at  the  plant 
level,  and  the  attitudes  and  philosophy 
of  the  trade  union  leadership. 

The  basic  German  employers’  associ¬ 
ations  are  usually  organized  on  a  re¬ 
gional  and  industry  basis.  Above  these, 
a  number  of  federations  represent  every 
facet  of  employer  interests.  In  contrast 
to  the  union  organization,  these  associa¬ 
tions  and  federations  exercise  almost 
semigov ernmental  control  and  maintain 
strict  discipline  over  their  membership. 
An  employer  does  not  bargain  directly 
or  independently  with  the  unions.  He 
delegates  this  authority  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  which  negotiates  a  general  contract 
with  the  representative  unions  for  all  its 
member  employers.  An  unorganized  em¬ 
ployer  is  a  rarity  because  the  associ¬ 
ations  have  the  power  to  force  lone 
wolves  into  line  by  making  it  competi¬ 
tively  disadvantageous  not  to  play  ball. 
As  a  result  of  this  practice  of  group 
bargaining,  the  associations  have  gained 
a  powerful  position  in  the  economy. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  the  unions 
that  brought  about  a  resurgence  of  the 
employers’  associations  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  occupying  powers 
opposed  their  revival  because  of  the 
identification  of  business  groups  with  the 
Nazi  movement  and  the  fear  that  such 
a  resurgence  would  lead  once  again  to 
cartelization.  But  the  unions,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  industry  bargaining  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  contractual  terms  and  lacking 
an  organization  at  the  plant  level, 
needed  an  opposite  number  on  the  area 
or  regional  level  and  sought  permission 
from  the  three  powers  for  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  employers'  associations. 
By  1951  the  associations  had  regained 
their  prewar  place  of  prominence. 

Two  significant  changes  occurred  in 
the  structure  of  the  German  trade  union 
movement  in  the  postwar  period.  One 
was  the  unification  of  most  of  the  trade 
unions  into  a  single  federation  of  labor — 
the  DGB,  Deutscher  Gewerkschafts- 
bund — and  the  other  the  move  toward 
trade  union  independence  from  •  direct 
political  affiliation.  Prior  to  1933  there 
were  about  200  national  unions  in  Ger¬ 
many  which  fell  into  three  groupings — 
Social  Democratic,  Catholic,  and  Demo¬ 
cratic;  each  with  their  own  politically 
oriented  labor  federation.  The  postwar 
labor  movement  dropped  the  distinctions 
of  occupational  group,  craft,  and  indus¬ 
try  demarcations  and  realined  the 
workers  into  16  “vertical  unions.”  The 
labor  leadership  was  aware  that  labor’s 
disunity  and  political  squabbling  in  the 
days  of  the  Weimar  Republic  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  Nazis’ 
coming  to  power.  They  were  determined 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  by  building  a 
powerful  single  federation  capable  of 
withstanding  both  the  employers’  asso¬ 
ciations’  economic  pressures  and  any 
antidemocratic  faction’s  political  pres¬ 
sures. 

The  DGB,  which  in  1958  had  an  ag¬ 
gregate  membership  of  6.3  million  work¬ 
ers,  is  composed  of  four  powerful  unions 
(metal,  public  service  and  transport, 
mining,  and  railroad  workers)  encom¬ 
passing  about  three-fifths  of  the  DGB 
total  membership;  three  moderate-sized 


unions  (construction,  chemical,  and  ce¬ 
ramic,  and  textile  and  clothing  workers) , 
and  nine  smaller  unions  sharing  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  just  over  1  million  workers. 
These  16  unions  exert  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Federation’s  policies  and 
jealously  guard  their  authority  against 
encroachment  from  DGB  central  con¬ 
trols. 

The  power  of  the  trade  unions  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  apex  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  All  basic  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  policy  decisions  are 
made  at  Duseldorf,  where  the  national 
federation  has  its  headquarters.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  negotiated  and  strikes  are  run 
either  from  the  district  or  the  national 
levels.  The  allied  occupation  authorities 
tried  to  promote  strong  local  union  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  they  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  traditions  of  centraliza¬ 
tion.  A  minimum  of  union  activity  takes 
place  at  the  plant  level  which  obviates 
the  presence  of  any  vigorous  local  union 
organization.  In  addition,  particularly 
since  the  war,  the  trade  union  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  more  concerned  about  at¬ 
taining  greater  labor  representation  at 
high  political  levels  than  it  has  with 
bargaining  for  better  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  its  rank  and  file.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  worker  feels  little  personal 
identification  with  the  trade  union’s 
programs. 

Unaffiliated  works  councils  at  the 
plant  level  perform  the  functions  nor¬ 
mally  handled  by  union  locals  in  the 
United  States.  Their  activities  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
workers,  regardless  of  union  affiliation. 
Council  members  are  elected  for  2  years 
by  secret  ballot,  with  the  wage  earners 
and  salaried  employees  represented  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  numerical  strength.  The 
employers  are  obliged  to  provide  the 
necessary  space  and  technical  facilities 
for  the  council  meetings  and  to  bear  the 
costs  j  arising  from  the  councils’  activi¬ 
ties.  The  works  councils,  which  are 
purely  worker  organizations,  negotiate 
the  local  plant  agreements  which  sup¬ 
plement  the  industrywide  agreements 
process  grievances,  serve  as  channels  of 
communication  between  management 
and  the  workers,  and  occasionally  run 
protest  meetings  or  strike  demonstra¬ 
tions.  But  the  councils  generally  try  to 
avoid  entering- areas  of  union  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The  lack  of  a  strong  union  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  plant  level  to  command  union 
loyalty  and  the  individual  workers’  de¬ 
sire  for  economic  security  in  preference 
to  improvements  in  wages,  which  makes 
him  veiy  reluctant  to  go  out  on  strike, 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
unions’  economic  weapons  and  encour¬ 
aged  their  tendencies  to  seek  a  better 
lot  for  the  workers  through  political 
rather  than  economic  channels.  The 
main  battle  for  codetermination  has 
thus  thus  been  fought  on  the  political 
front. 

THE  MOTIVATING  FORCES  BEHIND 
CODETERMINATION 

Codetermination  seems  to  go  against 
labor’s  traditionally  Marxian  Socialist 
aims.  It  forces  upon  the  workers  a  day- 


to-day  collaboration  with  the  capitalists 
in  reviving  a  capitalist  economy. 
Though  some  unionists  hope  that  co¬ 
determination  will  eventually  lead  to 
socialism,  a  majority  have  altered  their 
political  goals  and  now  decisively  re¬ 
ject  the  concept  of  economy-wide  social¬ 
ization,  because  they  have  become  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  the  increasing  evidences 
of  socialism’s  glaring  faults,  as  seen  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  trade 
union  movement,  as  Clark  Kerr  has 
stated,  has  set  itself  the  new  task  of 
socializing  power  without  socializing 
ownership;  of  seizing  authority  from 
the  employers  without  conferring  it  on 
the  State.” 

The  DGB’s  new  economy  consists  of 
three  related  elements:  Economic  plan¬ 
ning,  the  socialization  of  certain  key 
industries,  and  codetermination.  Under 
codetermination  labor  hopes  to  gain 
equal  control  with  management  over  the 
sources  of  economic  power  to  insure  that 
economic  planning  will  be  administered 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  workers. 
It  would  provide  labor  with  a  defense 
against  the  intransigence  and  feudal 
traditions  of  management  and  the  re¬ 
surgence  of  fascism. 

Management’s  economic  and  political 
vulnerability  led  to  the  first  practices  of 
“mitbestimmung.”  Management  ini¬ 
tially  conceded  to  the  demands  for  code- 
termination  because  they  hoped  to  gain 
labor  support  for  their  primary  objective 
of  preventing  large-scale  dismantling  of 
German  industrial  plants;  they  also  be¬ 
lieved,  by  granting  labor  a  voice  in  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  industry, 
they  could  escape  from  full  accountabil¬ 
ity  if  anything  went  wrong;  and  finally 
because  powerful  church  groups  in  the 
community,  both  Protestant  and  Cath¬ 
olic,  had  supported  the  doctrine  of  code- 
termination  as  a  Christian  concept.  It 
wasn’t  until  after  1948,  when  they  had 
partially  regained  their  status  in  the 
German  economy,  that  the  employers 
began  to  vigorously  resist  labor’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  broaden  the  scope  of  codeter¬ 
mination. 

In  its  1950  draft  bill  for  a  new  econom¬ 
ic  order,  the  federation  of  labor  set  forth 
its  proposals  for  codetermination,  based 
on  5  years’  experience  with  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Ruhr  steel  mills.  The 
DGB  wanted  full  codetermination  both 
at  the  enterprise  level  and  in  the  re¬ 
gional  and  national  economic  policy¬ 
making  agencies..  In  large  enterprises, 
half  the  board  of  directors  would  be 
made  up  of  worker  representatives;  while 
in  medium-sized  firms  two  works  council 
delegates  would  represent  labor  on  the 
supervisory  boards.  The  DGB  wished 
the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  all  del¬ 
egates.  Furthermore,  the  personnel 
managers  in  all  undertakings  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  worker  board  members.  The  draft 
bill  also  called  for  the  establishment  of 
joint  labor-management  committees 
with  equal  representation  for  both 
groups,  to  deal  with  the  full  range  of 
economic  and  social  problems,  subject 
only  to  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  To  supplement  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation  at  the  plant  level,  the  DGB 
proposed  a  series  of  joint  economic  coun- 
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cils  at  the  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  to  advise  the  State  and  National 
Governments  on  social  legislation.  ^ 

The  employers  were  ready  to  accept 
the  degree  of  codetermination  that 
existed  under  the  Weimar  Republic  but 
they  strongely  opposed  giving  labor  an 
equal  voice  in  the  making  of  broad  busi¬ 
ness  policies,  particularly  in  the  economic 
area.  They  also  wanted  to  restrict 
workers’  particpation  to  employees  of 
the  enterprise  in  order  to  reduce  the 
potent  influence  of  the  trade  unions. 
The  BDA  (Bundesvereinigung  der  Deut- 
schen  Arbeitgeberverbaende  or  Federa¬ 
tion  of  German  Employers’  Association) , 
speaking  for  the  employers,  has  argued 
that  full  codetermination  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  socialist  state;  it  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  planned  economy;  it  is  a  threat 
to  the  basic  principles  of  private  prop¬ 
erty,  free  enterprise,  and  a  free  market; 
and  that  labor  lacks  the  education  or  the 
training  to  handle  this  type  of  leader¬ 
ship. 

Out  of  the  political  struggles  between 
these  two  powerful  forces  have  come  the 
provisions  for  codetermination  which  are 
the  law  of  the  land  in  West  Germany  to¬ 
day.  The  origins  of  this  contest  of 
strength  and  of  the  developing  concept 
of  codetermination  date  back  to  before 
the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  turbulence 
of  post-World  War  I  Germany. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  CODETERMINATION 

During  the  course  of  World  War  I,  the 
Kaiser’s  government,  hoping  to  gain  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  unions  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  war  mobilization,  included  in 
the  Auxiliary  Service  Act  of  1916  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  undertakings  employ¬ 
ing  50  or  more  workers  must  inaugurate 
workers  committees.  Though  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  these  wartime  committees  were 
limited,  they  set  a  precedent  for  future 
worker’s  committees.  Though  the  pow- 
next  2  years,  a  number  of  joint  boards 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  trade 
unions  and  the  employers’  associations 
were  set  up  by  voluntary  agreement  in 
various  key  industries.  This  trend  was 
culminated  in  November  1918  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  supreme  consultative 
body  for  the  whole  of  German  industry. 

With*  the  defeat  of  Gel-many  and  the 
fall  of  the  Kaiser’s  regime,  works  coun¬ 
cils,  independent  of  the  trade  unions, 
began  to  spring  up  as  part  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  There  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  among  the  various  elements  in  the 
labor  organizations  as  to  what  form  the 
works  councils  should  take  and  even¬ 
tually  the  moderates  won  out.  The  new 
Weimar  government  wrote  into  its  con¬ 
stitution  a  whole  complex  of  workers’ 
participation  committees  from  the  na¬ 
tional  down  to  the  plant  level.  However, 
many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
Weimar  constitution  were  never  imple¬ 
mented  and  few  of  the  joint  committees 
at  the  intermediate  or  nati<?nal  levels 
became  effective  instruments  of  partici¬ 
pation.  Some  were  a  dead  letter  from 
the  start  and  others  passed  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  before  they  had  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  themselves. 

The  law  of  February  5,  1920,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  legislative  beginnings  of  co¬ 
determination.  This  law  called  for  the 
compulsory  formation  of  works  councils 


at  the  factory  level  in  all  firms  having 
more  than  20  employees.  The  functions 
of  these  councils  went  far  beyond  those 
of  the  earlier  workers’  committees.  In 
essence,  the  councils  were  to  become  an 
important  arm  of  the  trade  unions  at 
the  plant  level.  Their  duties  included 
supervising  the  observance  of  collective 
agreements,  negotiating  local  plant 
agreements,  handling  worker  grievances, 
keeping  a  careful  check  on  dismissals, 
and  advising  management  on  questions 
of  efficiency,  productivity,  and  labor  poli¬ 
cies.  The  councils  were  to  be  given  ac¬ 
cess  to  periodic  financial  reports  of  their 
undertaking.  But  the  real  innovation 
was  the  provision  for  the  councils  to  be 
directly  represented  on  the  supervisory 
boards  by  one  or  two  of  their  own 
members. 

The  terms  of  the  1920  law  remained 
in  force  until  Hitler  came  to  power  in 
1933.  But  the  works  councils  never  lived 
up  to  expectations.  They  spent  a  major 
part  of  their  time  and  efforts  protecting 
the  workers’  interests  and  had  little 
time  left  for  real  participation.  The 
councils  had  no  effective  economic  con¬ 
trols,  and  the  employers  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hindering  their  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  social  functions.  The  coun¬ 
cil  representatives  on  the  supervisory 
board  were  seldom  taken  into  manage¬ 
ment’s  full  confidence  and  their  position 
as  a  permanent  minority  eliminated  any 
possibility  of  their  influencing  manage¬ 
ment  decisions.  At  the  time  the  trade 
unions  were  too  weak  and  disunited  to 
obtain  the  needed  revision  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  So  the  old  authoritarian  methods 
of  management  persisted.  The  failure 
of  .the  councils  to  achieve  effective  labor- 
management  cooperation  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  industrialists  to  accept  labor  as  a 
partner  in  economic  controls  and  the 
trade  union’s  lack  of  aggressive,  well- 
trained  personnel. 

When  World  War  II  came  to  a  close, 
the  future  of  Germany’s  economy  was 
uncertain.  Her  whole  industrial  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  effectively  destroyed  un¬ 
der  Hitler  and  most  of  her  production 
facilities  lay  in  rubble.  Some  German 
employers  hoped  that  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  resurrected  just  as  it  was 
before.  But  the  trade  union  leadership 
was  determined  that  this  should  not 
happen.  They  wanted  to  institute  some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  German 
economy. 

In  1946  the  Allied  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  a  law  authorizing  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  works  councils 
along  the  lines  of  the  1920  act.  How¬ 
ever,  it  did  not  make  it  compulsory  for 
council  representatives  to  sit  on  the 
supervisory  boards  as  the  1920  lav/  had, 
though  it  did  stipulate  that  through  a 
collective  agreement  management  and 
labor  could  agree  to  have  a  council  mem¬ 
ber  as  an  observer  at  board  meetings. 
This  law  fell  far  short  of  what  the  trade 
unions  wanted.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
first  -  steps  taken  by  the  occupying 
powers  to  restore  the  institutions  repre¬ 
senting  the  collective  interests  of  labor. 

The  allied  decartelization  law  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1947  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  future  of  codetermination.  The  law 
authorized  the  dissolution  into  smaller 


units  of  any  firm  employing  over  10,000 
workers  and  the  transfer  of  control  from 
the  existing  company  to  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  The  only  industry  to  which  this 
fully  applied  was  iron  and  steel,  which 
were  put  under  the  trusteeship  of  the 
North  German  Iron  and  Steel  Control — • 
NGISC.  The  iron  and  steel  cartels  were 
divided  up  into  25  separate  firms.  The 
British  occupation  authorities  granted 
labor  and  the  owners  equal  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  supervisory  boards  of  these 
firms — each  would  name  five  members 
to  the  board  and  the  11th  member 
would  be  appointed  by  the  trustees.  In 
each  steel  company,  the  unions  could 
nominate  a  labor  director  to  sit  on  the 
three-man  management  board  that  di¬ 
rected  the  firm’s  day-to-day  operations. 

W.  Harris-Burland,  a  representative 
of  the  British  occupation  authorities, 
and  Heinrich  Dinkelback,  a  German  in¬ 
dustrialist,  were  the  guiding  spirits  be¬ 
hind  codetermination  in  the  steel 
industry.  Faced  with  an  industry  in 
physical  ruins  and  financial  chaos  and 
with  the  unions  demanding  steel  na¬ 
tionalization,  these  men,  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reorganizing  the  steel 
industry  and  getting  production  run¬ 
ning,  tried  to  gain  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  unions  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  by  offering  them  codetermination. 

Laws  granting  the  works  councils  a 
substantial  degree  of  economic  code- 
termination  were  passed  in  1947  in  the 
states  of  Hesse,  Bremen,  Wiirttemberg- 
Baden,  South  Baden  and  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  in  Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern.  But 
these  were  subsequently  suspended  by 
the  occupation  authorities  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Federal  German  Re¬ 
public  should  agree  on  a  national  policy 
on  this  issue. 

The  trade  union  leadership  continued 
to  press  for  an  extension  of  codetermi¬ 
nation  to  all  German  industry.  In  1950 
the  issue  came  to  a  head,  because  of  the 
threat  that  the  German  steel  and  iron 
companies  would  be  returned  to  their 
former  owners  and  the  British-spon¬ 
sored  program  of  codetermination  would 
be  abandoned.  Early  in  1950  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  DGB  and  the  BDA  met 
at  Hattenheim  to  discuss  various  pro¬ 
posals  for  workers’  participation;  but 
after  lengthy  negotiations,  when  no 
agreement  could  be  reached,  the  matter 
was  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

After  several  more  months  of  bitter, 
inconclusive  discussion  in  the  Bundestag, 
the  DGB  decided  on  taking  the  offensive 
to  gain  its  goal  of  establishing  codeter¬ 
mination  on  a  permanent  basis  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  concept  throughout  German 
industry.  The  Federation  therefore 
authorized  a  coal,  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try  strike  for  February  1951  to  reinforce 
its  demands.  The  DGB  got  the  support 
of  95  percent  of  the  metal  workers  and 
93  percent  of  the  miners  on  its  strike 
ballot.  This  vote,  which  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  rank  and  file  were 
solidly  behind  the  Federation’s  program, 
induced  the  Chancellor  to  set  up  a  joint 
advisory  committee  to  work  out  the 
terms  of  workers’  participation  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  a  strike  would  have  dissolved 
strike  during  the  committee’s  delibera¬ 
tions.  In  January  1951  the  committee 
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presented  its  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  and  three  months  later  an 
amended  draft  calling  for  codetermina¬ 
tion  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  enter¬ 
prises  was  passed.  The  threat  of  a  strike 
tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  a  strike  would  have  dissolved 
the  Government  coalition.  In  contrast 
to  the  Weimar  days,  the  trade  unions 
were  able  to  exhibit  both  political 
strength  and  unity  and,  by  doing  so,  they 
attained  a  large  proportion  of  their 
demands. 

Having  won  concessions  in  the  coal, 
iron  and  steel  industries,  the  trade 
unions  turned  their  attention  to  other 
sectors  of  the  German  economy.  They 
sought  to  extend  codetermination,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  1951  law,  to  all  major 
industries,  but  in  this  they  were  less 
successful.  Fourteen  months  after  their 
political  triumph,  the  unions  suffered  a 
serious  setback  with  the  passage  of  the 
Works  Council  Law  of  June  1952.  This 
law  did  little  more  than  reestablish 
under  the  Federal  Republic  the  concepts 
of  the  1920  and  1946  works  councils  acts. 
The  trade  unions  were  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  their  failure  to  achieve  full 
parity  in  the  management^  of  all  major 
German  undertakings. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  CODETERMINATION 

Together,  the  laws  of  April  10,  1951 
and  July  19,  1952,  form  the  basis  for 
codetermination  as  it  exists  in  Germany 
today.  The  German  Federal  Act  of  April 
1951  covers  the  participation  of  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  decisions  of  the  supervisory 
and  management  boards  of  the  coal,  iron 
and  steel  industries.  It  extended  to  the 
mining  industries  practices  that  have 
been  followed  in  the  steel  enterprises  for 
5  years  and  made  these  practices  a  per¬ 
manent,  official  part  of  German  indus¬ 
trial  relations  by  incorporating  them 
into  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  1952  law 
applies  to  all  industrial  firms  with  more 
than  five  employees  and  regulates  in 
detail  the  entire  labor-management  rela¬ 
tionships  within  an  enterprise.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  more  limited  degree  of  work¬ 
ers’  participation. 

The  1951  law  stipulates  that  the  super¬ 
visory  boards  of  companies  with  more 
than  1,000  employees  in  the  coal,  iron 
and  steel  industries  should  consist  of  11 
members,  of  whom  5  are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  workers  and  5  elected  by  the 
stockholders.  The  five  members  elected 
by  the  stockholders  should  include  four 
representatives — of  management  pre¬ 
sumably — and  one  other  person  who 
must  not  be  either  a  shareholder  or  an 
official  of  the  employers’  association.  The 
five  worker  members  are  to  consist  of  one 
manual  and  one  salaried  employee  from 
the  undertaking  nominated  by  the  works 
council  after  consultation  with  the  trade 
unions,  two  nominated  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  trade  unions  after  consultation 
with  the  works  council,  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  member  who  must  not  be  a  trade 
union  official  or  an  employee  of  the 
undertaking.  The  11th  member  is 
elected  by  the  other  10— he  must  have 
the  support  of  at  least  three  labor  and 
three  management  board  members.  He 
must  be  an  impartial,  disinterested  party, 
who  has  a  proven  record  of  competence 


in  economic  affairs.  The  stockholders 
ratify  the  selection  of  the  board  mem¬ 
bers,  but  they  are  generally  obligated  to 
accept  the  workers’  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  The  members  of  the  supervisory 
boards  are  not  bound  by  any  instructions 
and  they  all  have  the  same  rights  and 
obligations.  Where  the  capital  of  a  firm 
exceeds  20  million  deutschemarks,  the 
board  may  be- expanded  to  15  and  21 
members. 

The  Aufsichtsrat  or  supervisory  board 
is  responsible  for  the  general  policy  of 
the  firm  and  usually  meets  at  intervals 
of  3  months.  Individuals  may  be 
members  of  more  than  one  board.  They 
receive  no  salary,  just  expenses  and  a 
small  annual  fee  for  their  participation. 
The  most  important  function  of  the  sup¬ 
ervisory  board  is  the  selection  of  the 
management  board,  in  whom  the  day  to 
day  management  of  the  firm  is  en¬ 
trusted. 

Under  the  codetermination  law,  the 
management  board  of  Vorstand,  elected 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  supervisory 
board,  shall  consist  of  three  members — ■ 
a  technical  director,  a  commercial  di¬ 
rector,  and  a  personnel  director — all 
with  equal  status  and  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  firm.  Each 
director  has  an  executive  department 
under  his  jurisdiction  over  which  he  has 
exclusive  authority.  The  management 
board  meets  once  or  twice  a  month  to 
consult  on  mutual  problems  and  to  han¬ 
dle  their  joint  functions  of  preparing 
the  annual  statement,  reviewing  the 
bookkeeping,  reporting  periodically  to 
to  the  Aufsichtsrat,  and  drafting  the 
commercial  report. 

The  personal  director  (Arbeitsdirek- 
tor)  is  nominated  by  the  trade  unions 
and  must  be  presented  to  the  works 
council  before  confirmation  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  must  also  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  majority  of  the  labor  members 
of  the  supervisory  board.  He  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  5-year  term  of  office,  but 
he  is  subject  to  recall  by  the  labor  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Aufsichtsrat.  After  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  must  sever  all  formal 
trade  union  ties.  He  is  to  receive  no  in¬ 
struction  or  assume  no  obligations  to  the 
unions.  The  personnel  director’s  areas 
of  exclusive  authority  include  labor  re¬ 
lations,  health  and  safety,  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  application  of  the  col¬ 
lective  agreements,  training  nad  promo¬ 
tion,  and  the  social  welfare  programs. 

The  1952  law,  though  it  covers  all 
industries,  calls  for  a  much  more  re¬ 
stricted  type  of  codetermination.  Un¬ 
der  its  terms,  the  supervisory  boards  of 
all  joint  stock  companies  shall  include  at 
least  one-third  employee  representation. 
Nominations  may  be  made  by  the  works 
councils  or  the  employees  and  the  board 
members,  who  must  be  employed  within 
the  film,  are  elected  by  secret  ballot. 
The  law  makes  no  provision  for  trade- 
union  representation  on  the  Aufsichtsrat 
nor  does  it  encourage  trade-union  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  policymaking  of  the 
enterprises.  It  omits  any  stipulation 
about  the  appointment  of  a  personnel  di¬ 
rector  to  the  management  board. 

The  major  part  of  the  law  relates  to 
the  works  councils  at  the  factory  level. 

It  requires  that  works  councils  be  estab¬ 


lished  in  all  undertakings  with  more 
than  five  employees.  The  council  mem¬ 
bers,  varying  in  number  from  1  to  35 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  firm,  are 
elected  by  secret  ballot  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  representation  for  a  2-year 
term.  Wage  earners  and  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  are  represented  according  to  their 
numerical  strength.  The  employer  and 
the  council  meet  once  a  month  for  a 
common  discussion,  to  work  out  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  differences.  Every  quarter 
the  council  reports  its  activities  to  the 
employees  of  the  concern  at  a  general 
assembly.  At  the  request  of  one-fourth 
of  the  employees,  the  employer,  or  the 
trade  union  representing  the  plant  em¬ 
ployees,  the  labor  court  can  recall  a 
council  member  or  dissolve  a  full  coun¬ 
cil  on  the  grounds  of  gross  neglect  of 
duty. 

The  works  councils  have  four  main 
functions:  First,  to  propose  measures  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers;  second,  to 
see  that  the  labor  laws  and  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  are  enforced;  third,  to 
settle  employees’  grievances  with  man¬ 
agement;  and  fourth,  to  promote  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  handicapped  people.  They 
also  have  the  right  to  be  consulted  on 
such  matters  as:  hours,  of  work,  wages, 
holidays,  technical  training,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  welfare  programs,  employee 
discipline,  piece  rates,  new  pay  methods, 
layoffs,  mergers,  industry  relocation 
plans,  and  any  production  changes  not 
caused  by  technical  progress  or  market 
conditions.  They  are  charged  with  as¬ 
sisting  management  with  health  and 
safety  and  the  suggestion  system.  In 
personnel  matters,  the  councils  have  the 
right  to  protest  and  be  heard,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cases  of  hiring  or  dismissal. 
Clearly  defined  and  rather  extensive 
powers  have  been  granted  to  the  coun¬ 
cils  in  social  and  personnel  affairs,  but 
they  are  accorded  no  influence  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

The  1952  law  also  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  joint  economic  committees _ 

wirtschaftsausschuss— in  all  firms  with 
more  than  100  employees  to  insure  an 
exchange  of  information  on  economic 
matters  between  the  workers  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  economic  committees  are 
composed  of  from  four  to  eight  members, 
including  at  least  one  member  of  the 
works  council— one-half  the  number  to 
be  appointed  by  the  works  council  and 
the  other  half  by  the  employer.  The 
committees  meet  once  a  month  and  are 
kept  informed  on  production  methods, 
economic  conditions,  the  status  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales,  and  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise.  They  have  no  real 
powers  beyond  receiving  information 
about  company  affairs.  These  commit¬ 
tees  were  the  only  real  innovation  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  1952  act.  The  other 
provisions  follow  the  lines  of  the  1920 
law. 

The  trade  unions  have  continued  their 
campaign  to  gain  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  codetermination;  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  rally  enough  support  in 
the  Bundestag  to  enact  the  sweeping 
revisions  of  the  1952  law  which  they  ad¬ 
vocate.  However,  two  additional  laws  in 
the  field  of  workers’  participation,  passed 
in  1955  and  1956,  have  extended  the 
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scope  of  codetermination  to  the  civil 
service  and  to  the  iron  and  steel  holding 
companies,  which  were  created  to  evade 
the  terms  of  the  1951  codetermination 
law. 

The  personnel  representation  law  of 
September  1955  covers  some  900,000  Fed¬ 
eral  service  employees  as  well  as  1,300,- 
000  employees  of  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  It  sets  up  personnel  councils  in 
each  department  to  implement  the  labor 
laws,  administrative  regulations,  and 
collective  agreements;  to  handle  griev¬ 
ances,  and  to  participate  in  certain  social 
and  personnel  decisions.  The  trade 
unions  were  disappointed  that  this  law 
failed  to  give  the  Government  workers 
effective  control  over  personnel  policies 
and  it  made  no  provision  for  trade  union 
participation  without  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  council  membership. 

CODETERMINATION  IN  PRACTICE 

Codetermination  in  the  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  industries  has  not  decisively  upset 
the  balance  of  power  in  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  as  many  of  its  opponents  predicted 
it -would;  nor  has  it  fostered  workers’ 
control  of  the  productive  facilities.  It  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  has  helped  to 
create  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  for 
peaceful ..  labor-management  relations. 
There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in 
industrial  strife  and  worker  militancy, 
but  this  has  been  true  throughout  the 
West  German  economy.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  through  codetermination  manage¬ 
ment  has  gained  a  greater  awareness 
and  understanding  of  labor’s  attitudes 
and  labor,  in  turn,  has  revised  its  think¬ 
ing  about  management  and  developed 
a  greater  identification  with  the  welfare 
of  the  concern.  The  trade  unions  have 
become  more  cautious  in  their  policies 
because  the  range  of  accountability  now 
includes  them. 

Under  German  corporate  law,  the  su¬ 
pervisory  board  does  not  have  the  same 
powers  as  an  American  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has.  It  does  not  direct  the  com¬ 
pany’s  current  operations,  nor  does  it 
have  the  authority  to  determine  impor¬ 
tant  managerial  policies.  It  only  exer¬ 
cises  control  functions  and  ratifies 
decisions  of  the  management  board. 
The  management  board,  on  which  labor 
has  only  a  minority  voice,  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  decisionmaking  body.  The  two 
boards  operate  separately  and  have  no 
common  personnel.  However,  the  man¬ 
agement  board  must  periodically  report 
to  the  supervisory  board  on  its  activities. 

The  open  controversy  and  split  voting 
that  many  feared  would  undermine  the 
practice  of  codetermination  rarely  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  course  of  supervisory  board 
discussions.  There  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  unanimity.  The  labor 
and  management  representatives  on  the 
boards  have  developed  useful  techniques 
of  accommodation.  Because  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  scope  of  the  boards’  functions,  sub¬ 
jects  or  issues  that  might  cause  friction 
and  disrupt  the  generally  harmonious 
atmosphere  can  be  tabled  or  postponed, 
rather  than  risking  a  split  vote.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  that  come  before  the  su¬ 
pervisory  boards  are  usually  the  results 
of  compromises  already  worked  out  in 
the  management  boards  or  one  of  their 


subcommittees.  Each  side  holds  cau¬ 
cuses  before  the  boards’  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings  and  there  the  members  of  the 
management  boards  can  try  to  sell  the 
compromises  they  have  agreed  upon. 
Both  sides  prefer  to  divide  their  power 
rather  than  to  share  it,  so  they  utilize 
the  technique  of  “horse  trading”  on  var¬ 
ious  issues  to  each  other’s  mutual 
advantage. 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  in  the 
full  boards,  frequently  subcommittees 
are  formed  with  full  powers  to  settle 
the  question  in  dispute.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  useful  in  cases  where  one  board 
member  cannot  or  will  not,  for  political 
reasons,  go  on  record  as  supporting  a 
certain  compromise.  The  supervisory 
boards  generally  have  three  or  four 
standing  subcommittees — on  collective 
bargaining,  investments,  employee  wel¬ 
fare,  and  engineering.  Labor  may  be 
assigned  a  majority  of  the  seats  on  the 
wage  and  employee  welfare  subcommit¬ 
tees,  while  the  owners  predominate  on 
the  other  committees.  Labor  thus  relin¬ 
quishes  its  equal  voice  in  decisions  out¬ 
side  its  normal  area  of  concern.  The 
full  boards  usually  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  subcommittees 
without  too  much  question. 

Labor  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
its  choice  of  representatives  to  serve  on 
the  supervisory  boards.  The  stockholders 
may  be  represented  by  bank  officers  or 
corporation  executives  from  related  in¬ 
dustries  who  have  a  good  grounding  in 
business  administration.  The  unions 
have  encountered  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  finding  qualified  men  who  are 
competent  to  cope  with  complex  in¬ 
dustry  problems.  This,  indeed,  is  a  grave 
problem  for  the  West  German  labor 
movement,  and  in  my  interviews  with 
West  German  labor  leaders  I  found  them 
unprepared  for  the  problem.  There  is 
a  modest  educational  problem  in  exist¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  unions,  but  the 
present  attitude  seems  to  be  that  the 
problem  has  large  dimensions — too  large 
for  immediate  solution.  Perhaps  largely 
for  this  reason,  most  of  the  union  leaders 
whom  I  interviewed  were  vague  as  to 
just  what  areas  of  management  they 
were  ready  to  engage  in. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  codetermina¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  management  board  and  in  the  cru¬ 
cial  role  of  the  personnel  or  labor  direc¬ 
tor.  In  practice,  the  day  to  day  manage¬ 
ment  decisionmaking  is  divided  among 
the  three  directors.  Each  director  is 
permitted  to  operate  in  his  area  of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  without  consulting  his  col¬ 
leagues.  The  personnel  director  does  not 
automatically  participate  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  all  managerial  policies.  The 
number  of  joint  decisions  made  varies 
from  fhm  to  firm  and  often  depends 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  personnel 
director.  On  important  joint  decisions, 
the  rule  of  unanimity  frequently  is  in¬ 
voked.  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the 
matter  is  turned  over  to  the  supervisory 
board.  The  need  to  maintain  a  coopera¬ 
tive  working  arrangement  has  neces¬ 
sitated  the  practice  of  “horse  trading.” 
The  personnel  directors  have  been  in  a 
position  to  force  concessions  on  person¬ 


nel  matters,  "because  the  other  directors 
wish  to  preserve  their  controls  in  other 
areas.  So,  though  the  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  through  codetermination  have  made 
important  gains  on  behalf  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  management  still  retains  a  signi¬ 
ficant  share  of  its  former  prerogatives. 

The  personnel  director’s  position  is 
by  far  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
system  of  codetermination.  He  serves 
as  the  connecting  link  between  labor  and 
management.  The  selection  of  a  capable 
director  may  be  the  most  crucial  factor 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation.  Many  of  the  personnel  di¬ 
rectors  have  been  former  members  of 
works  councils,  trade  unionists  of  long 
standing  and  frequently  dedicated  So¬ 
cialists.  It  has  been  difficult  for  some  of 
these  men  to  become  management 
oriented.  Though  they  retain  their 
identification  with  the  labor  movement, 
they  must  overcome  the  problems  of  their 
dual  roles  of  being  representatives  of 
labor  and  members  of  management  at 
the  same  time.  However,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  conflicting  loyalties  have 
seriously  hampered  the  work  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  directors.  Because  of  their  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  adequate  candidates  to 
fill  the  posts,  the  unions  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  train¬ 
ing  and  they  have  undertaken  an  exten¬ 
sive  program  to  prepare  future  person¬ 
nel  directors  for  their  jobs.  Several  West 
German  labor  leaders,  indeed,  com¬ 
plained — in  response  to  my  questions— 
that  personnel  directors  are  often  apt  to 
forget  their  trade  union  background,  and 
grow  into  their  new  job  too  well,  and 
become  excessively  management  minded. 

It  is  nevertheless  in  the  area  of  per¬ 
sonnel  that  codetermination  has  made 
its  greatest  contribution.  Before  1945 
the  personnel  functions  were  largely  a 
neglected  segment  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  in  Germany.  But  with  the 
introduction  of  personnel  directors 
under  codetermination,  management 
has  been  made  more  conscious  of  the 
workers’  needs  and  desires.  The  person¬ 
nel  director  is,  in  essence,  less  of  a 
workers’  representative  than  a  man¬ 
agerial  conscience.  For  in  personnel 
matters,  his  is  the  predominant  voice. 

Many  of  the  hopes  and  fears  about 
codetermination  have  not  been  realized. 
The  DGB  has  not  become  a  dominant 
force  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
tries  as  predicted.  To  the  contrary,  the 
interests  of  the  representative  unions 
have  shifted  away  from  the  national 
political  issues  to  the  more  immediate 
matters  of  wages,  horn’s,  and  working 
conditions.  Union  demands  have  be¬ 
come  more  moderate,  rather  than  ex¬ 
cessive;  as  there  has  been  a  greater  pro¬ 
pensity  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
both  labor  and  management  to  coop¬ 
erate  and  work  jointly  toward  a  mutual 
goal.  The  incidence  of  strikes  has  fallen 
off  significantly,  too. 

In  collective  bargaining,  the  rela¬ 
tionships  have  remained  essentially  un¬ 
changed  from  pre- codetermination  days. 
The  image  of  labor  sitting  on  both  sides 
of  the  bargaining  table  has  only  par¬ 
tially  become  a  fact.  The  personnel 
director  does  not  play  a  major  role  in 
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the  negotiations  over  industry  collective 
agreements.  Management’s  negotiating 
is  handled,  as  before,  by  the  secretary 
of  the  employers’  association.  However, 
negotiations  over  the  local  agreements 
are  carried  on  between  the  personnel 
director  and  the  works  council.  Hourly 
earnings  and  social  benefits  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  have  risen,  as  have 
direct  labor  costs  and  prices;  but  these 
increases  have  largely  been  the  result 
of  “general  labor-market  pressures’’ 
rather  than  codetermination. 

The  workers’  attitudes  toward  co¬ 
determination  depend  on  the  degree  of 
success  achieved  within  individual  plants. 
Where  the  practice  of  codetermination 
has  been  successful,  the  workers  feel  a 
greater  sense  of  participation  ahd 
identification  with  the  firm.  Where  the 
channels  of  communication  between 
labor  and  management  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  there  has  been  a  gradual  re¬ 
laxation  in  the  old  German  industrial 
attitudes  of  formality  and  subservience. 
In  other  cases,  the  workers  have  been 
disillusioned  about  codetermination  be¬ 
cause  their  expectations  have  not  been  ^ 
fulfilled.  However,  works  council  and 
supervisory  board  election  results  would 
seem  to  indicate  little  evidence  of  seri¬ 
ous  worker  dissatisfaction.  There  has 
been  some  worker  resentment  over  the 
personnel  directors’  apparent  manage¬ 
ment  orientation  and  their  handsome 
salaries  which  are  usually  quite  out  of 
line  with  their  previous  incomes.  To 
forestall  further  criticism,  the  DGB  has 
established  a  “Mitbestimmung’’  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  for  which  the  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  are  assessed  from  their  salaries. 
The  fund  serves  to  reduce  the  directors’ 
incomes  and  to  pay  for  preparing  and 
training  future  personnel  directors. 

Codeterminism  has  not  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  many  persons  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variations  over  just  what 
these  expectations  are.  It  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  largely  to  frustrate  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  industry  but  it  was  accepted  and 
indeed  fought  for  by  union  leaders  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  worker  par¬ 
ticipation  in  management  and  union 
participation  in  industry.  A  few  So¬ 
cialist-minded  West  German  union 
leaders  stated  to  me  that  they  hoped 
codeterminism  would  eventually  lead  to 
nationalization  and  socialism,  while 
other  labor  leaders,  who  seem  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  view  now  prevalent  in  Germany, 
expressed  the  contrary  view;  that  is, 
that  it  would  help  to  avoid  government 
ownership. 

Not  a  single  management  representa¬ 
tive  whom  I  interviewed  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  would  come  right  out  and  say  he 
opposed  codeterminism,  but  several 
stated  they  opposed  the  view  that  a  com¬ 
pany  board  of  directors  could  function 
successfully  as  a  parliament. 

Union  leaders  are  confused  about  the 
extent  of  their  responsibilities  under  co¬ 
determinism.  The  GBD  has  assets  of 
about  55  million  deutsche  mark,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $14  million,  and  union  leaders 
freely  admitted  that  this  was  hardly 
sufficient  if  they  were  to  assume  or  share 
financial  responsibility  for  bad  business 
decisions. 


How  far  codeterminism  exists  in  fact 
and  how  far  most  of  it  is  still  theory  I 
cannot  fully  say,  despite  my  efforts  to 
probe  the  problem.  I  was,  however,  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  reaction  of  some  West 
German  leaders  to  my  suggestion  that 
codeterminism  could  be  made  the  ve¬ 
hicle  for  developing  local  unions  and 
plant  by  plant  collective  bargaining, 
something  relatively  unknown  to  West 
German  labor-management  relations. 
They  thought  this  was  a  good  idea,  and 
promised  to  pursue  it.  They  have  gone 
so  far  in  the  direction  of  national  bar¬ 
gaining  that  I  doubt  their  ability  to  take 
another  direction  even  if  they  want  to. 
But  having  forsaken  politics,  the  West 
German  labor  movement  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  recreating  a  strong  labor  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  American  system  of  plant 
by  plant  free  private  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  might  well  be  looked  to  despite  its 
imperfections  as  a  basis. 

WORKERS  P  ARTICIPATION  IN  COUNTRIES  WITH 
PLANNED  ECONOMIES 

The  systems  of  workers  participation 
in  operation  in  the  various  countries  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Rumania,  are  all  quite  similar. 
Only  in  Yugoslavia  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Poland  have  there  been  any  marked 
divergencies  from  the  pattern  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  revolution. 
In  these  countries  with  planned  econo¬ 
mies,  it  is  the  workers  central  trade 
union  organizations — which  are  in  es¬ 
sence  organs  of  the  state— rather  than 
legislation  or  voluntary  agreements, 
which  determine  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  works  committees.  The  works 
committees,  no  longer  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  work  force  within  an  enter¬ 
prise,  have  in  fact  been  transformed  into 
local  agencies  for  the  national  trade 
union  movement. 

THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS - 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WORKERS  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 
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The  destruction  of  the  employer  class 
and  the  substitution  of  workers  control 
was  one  of  the  basic  slogans  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  revolution.  The  control  of  busi¬ 
ness  management  by  the  workers  was  to 
be  accomplished  through  works  com¬ 
mittees.  In  actual  practice,  the  former 
factory  managers  were  continued  in 
nominal  control,  but  the  works  com¬ 
mittees  were  empowered  to  veto  the 
managers’  decisions  and  to  initiate  their 
own  decisions.  On  November  27,  1917,  a 
government  decree  was  issued  stating: 
“The  workers’  control  organs  have  the 
right  to  supervise  production,  establish 
the  minimum  output  of  the  undertaking, 
and  take  measures  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  articles.”  The  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  works  committees  were  to 
be  binding  upon  the  factory  owners. 

Realizing  the  impracticability  of  hav¬ 
ing  untrained  workers  controlling  fac¬ 
tory  managements,  Lenin,  later  in  1917, 
revised  the  concept  of  workers’  control 
and  introduced  the  so-called  triangle 
system  of  management.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  management  controls  were  al¬ 
located  among  a  factory  manager,  a 
local  representative  of  the  Communist 


Party,  and  a  representative  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  trade  union.  Both  the  factory  man-- 
ager  and  the  trade-union  representative 
were  elected  by  the  workers,  so  the  work¬ 
ers  retained  an  influential  voice  in  man¬ 
agement  decision  making. 

The  triangle  system  failed  to  achieve 
the  results  the  Soviet  Government  hoped 
for.  The  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  in  1920  adopted  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  Lenin  declaring: 

Collectivism  must,  without  question,  yield 
to  individual  authority  in  the  matter  of 
execution.  The  principle  of  election  must  be 
replaced  by  the  principle  of  selection  on  the 
basis  of  practical  knowledge,  technical  com¬ 
petence,  firmness,  organizing,  and  business 
ability. 

Following  this  statement  of  policy  a 
new  era  was  gradually  ushered  in  which 
saw  the  dwindling  significance  of  the 
trade  unions  and  the  workers  in  plant 
management. 

A  third  stage— that  of  the  factory 
manager’s  single  command  of  the 
plant — was  fully  reached  in  1929.  The 
two  other  members  of  the  triangle  were 
reduced  to  a  consultative  capacity  and  a 
Government  decree  forbade  anyone  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  man-" 
agement  functions.  The  appointed  fac¬ 
tory  managers  were  given  powers  of  pro¬ 
mulgating  production  rules,  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  wage  funds  allocated  to  the 
plant,  of  rating  employee  efficiency,  and 
of  administering  discipline.  The  idea 
that  the  continuity  of  production  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  grievances 
became  firmly  established  in  Soviet 
plant  management. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORKS  COMMITTEES 

The  principle  of  integrating  the  works 
committees  into  the-trade  union  move¬ 
ment  as  the  basic  unit  of  its  organization 
was  initially  approved  by  the  First  Rus¬ 
sian  Trades  Union  Congress  in  January 
1918.  By  the  Soviet  Labor  Code  of  1922 
the  unions  were  given  full  freedom  to 
determine  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  works  committees. 

The  members  of  the  works  committee 
are  elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  trade  unionists  in  an  enterprise — 
once  a  year  by  statute,  but  this  is  rarely 
observed— but  they  take  their  orders 
from  the  trade  union  hierarchy,  rather 
than  from  their  electors.  Within  the 
confines  of  the  government’s  labor  pol¬ 
icy,  the  works  committees  are  assigned 
a  number  of  essential  tasks.  They  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  local  collective  agreements, 
but  these  agreements  must  strictly  follow 
the  model  of  the  central  collective  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  between  the  designated 
government  ministry  and  the  central 
committee  of  the  industrial  union  with 
only  minor  variations.  In  the  local 
agreement  the  specific  norms  of  output, 
productivity,  wages,  and  piece  rates  are 
fixed.  The  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  goals  is  shared  by  the  commit¬ 
tees.  Their  members  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  output  and  productivity  of 
labor  and  to  undertake  Socialist  com¬ 
petitions,  if  necessary,  to  fulfill  the 
enterprise’s  production  quotas.  The 
committees  make  periodic  checks  on 
management’s  observance  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  law  and  the  collective 
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agreement.  They  are  also  expected  to 
assist  management  in  instituting  pro¬ 
duction  improvements.  In  this  capac¬ 
ity,  they  evaluate  suggestions  submitted 
by  the  workers  for  factory  improvements 
and  reward  them  on  the  basis  of  inven¬ 
tiveness. 

The  works  committees  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  fields  of  industrial  safety 
and  welfare  activities.  They  admin¬ 
ister  the  recreational  centers  maintained 
by  union  funds  and  the  enterprise’s  un¬ 
distributed  profits  and  decide  who  shall 
have  access  to  these  facilities.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  the  social  insurance 
system,  employee  health  and  safety, 
worker  orientation  and  training,  absen¬ 
teeism,  and  labor  discipline. 

The  Soviet  institution  of  the  works 
committee,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
other  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Countries,  can  not  rightfully  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  medium  for  workers’  partici¬ 
pation.  The  works  committees,  in  re¬ 
ality,  serve  the  interests  of  the  state  con¬ 
trolled  trade  unions  rather  than  the 
workers.  The  workers  are  deprived  of 
any  real  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  enterprises,  and  their  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  compelled  to  subordinate 
the  wishes  and  the  welfare  of  the  work¬ 
ers  to  the  demands  of  the  state  economic 
program. 

POLAND 

In  the  period  between  World  War  II 
and  the  Poznan  riots  of  1966,  the  Polish 
shop  committees;  patterned  after  the 
Soviet  work  committees;  were  the  agents 
of  the  highly  centralized,  state-con¬ 
trolled  trade  union  movement.  There 
had  been  much  criticism  of  the  economic 
imbalances  and  inefficiencies  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  country’s  central  economic 
planning.  In  1956,  faced  with  riots,  in¬ 
creasing  discontent,  and  the  worker’s 
growing  demands  for  a  greater  voice  in 
economic  policy-making,  the  Gomulka 
regime  was  forced  to  make  concessions 
to  the  popular  pressures  for  workers’ 
self-government.  The  workers’  prime 
objective  was  to  gain  more  .independ¬ 
ence  for  the  shop  committees  from  the 
authority  of  the  trade  unions. 

In  the  workers’  council  law  enacted  in 
November  1956,  the  Polish  Government 
adopted  a  new  approach  to  workers’  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  law  provided  for  two 
workers’  organizations  at  the  enterprise 
level — the  shop  committee  which  would 
be  concerned  with  employee  welfare 
matters  and  the  newly  created  work¬ 
ers’  council  which  would  deal  with  the 
•managerial  aspects  of  factory  life.  Ey 
this  provision,  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  for  workers’  participation 
was  removed  from  the  firm  control  of 
the  trade  unions;  though  it  still  re¬ 
mained  subordinate  to  the  economic 
planning  of  the  central  government. 
The  higher  central  authorities  would 
establish  the  annual  indices  of  produc¬ 
tion,  wages,  profits,  and  investments  and 
the  undertakings  were  left  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  decisions  on  the  size 
of  the  work  force,  the  pay  rates,  and  the 
output  quotas,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
investment  funds. 

The  law  gave  the  workers’  councils  au¬ 
thority  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
indices  established  under  the  national 


economic  plan,  approve  an  annual  plan 
for  their  undertakings,  organize,  and 
administer  the  production  setup,  review 
the  business  activities,  decide  about  the 
disposal  of  surplus  machinery  and  plant 
facilities,  set  individual  output  quotas 
and  the  rules  regarding  bonuses,  adopt 
the  factory  regulations,  and  decide  about 
profit-sharing  and  the  distribution  of  the 
works  fund. 

The  director,  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  consultation  with  the  workers’ 
council,  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  held  legally  responsible  for  its 
operations.  He  owed  his  allegiance  both 
to  the  Government  and  the  councils. 
The  workers’  council  could  seek  his  re¬ 
moval  on  the  grounds  of  incompetency. 
The  director  was  required  to  consult  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  council ;  though  he 
was  given  power  to  overrule  their  in¬ 
structions  or  decisions  if  he  felt  they 
were  contrary  to  the  law  or  the  national 
economic  plan.  When  the  council  and 
the  director  came  to  an  impasse,  they 
could  appeal  their  cases  to  a  higher 
authority. 

The  councils’  greatest  weakness  was 
their  failure  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
whole  work  force  in  their  activities.  In 
practice,  the  councils  had  more  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  factory  administra¬ 
tive  and  technical  personnel  than  they 
had  from  the  rank  and  file  workers. 
The  law  calls  for  two-thirds  manual 
worker  representation  on  the  councils. 
This  may  have  been  partially  caused  by 
the  lack  of  preparation  most  workers 
had  for  managerial  responsibilities. 

The  Polish  law  of  1956  was  clearly 
modeled  on  a  Yugoslav  law  adopted  in 
1950.  However,  Poland  lacked  the  two 
essential  factors  on  which  the  Yugoslav 
organization  of  workers’  councils  was 
based — a  strongly  entrenched,  independ¬ 
ent  Communist  Party  and  a  radically 
decentralized  economic  system.  The 
introduction  of  workers’  councils  in  Po¬ 
land  was  frankly  experimental ;  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  expediency.  From  the  very  be- 
gining,  the  Gomulka  regime  was  fearful 
of  the  consequences  the  growing  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  workers’  councils  might 
produce.  The  Government  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  impact  on  the  basic 
principle  of  central  economic  planning 
and  on  the  nation’s  precarious  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  May  1957  the  central  committee, 
under  Gomulka’s  guidance,  passed  a 
resolution  rejecting  the  wider  implica¬ 
tions  of  workers’  self-government  and 
calling  for  more  integration  of  .the  work¬ 
ers’  councils  with  the  governmental 
mechanism  of  Poland.  Gomulka  felt 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  councils 
should  be  to  reduce  production  costs,  to 
fully  exploit  plant  capacity,  to  make 
constructive  use  of  surplus  manpower 
within  the  enterprise,  to  advise  on  ap¬ 
pointments  of  supervisory  personnel,  to 
combat  thefts  and  bribery,  and  to  han¬ 
dle  other  matters  relating  to  organiza¬ 
tion  of  work,  technical  progress,  labor 
discipline,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
works  fund.  In  essence,  this  would  en¬ 
tail  a  return  to  the  Soviet  system.  There 
was  also  growing  opposition  in  the  high¬ 
er  echelons  of  Poland’s  economic  ad¬ 


ministration  to  the  very  idea  of  work¬ 
ers’  participation. 

Gradually,  the  government  began  to 
encourage  the  trade  unions  to  regain 
their  dominant  voice  in  the  plant  man¬ 
agement.  The  trade  unions  were  given 
an  important  role  in  arbitrating  dis¬ 
putes  involving  the  workers’  councils  and 
the  directors  or  the  shop  committees. 
Finally,  in  the  Fourth  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions  held  in  April  1958,  Gomulka  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  councils  were  serious¬ 
ly  inadequate  and  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  self-government  con¬ 
ferences  made  up  of  the  members  of  the 
workers’  councils,  the  trade  union  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  party  factory  committees, 
with  their  decisions  binding  on  all  three. 

With  this  move,  the  independent 
workers’  council  movement  was  dealt  its 
death  blow.  Active  factory  management 
returned  to  the  administrative  staffs  and 
the  party  activists  working  within  the 
framework  of  a  centrally  planned  econ¬ 
omy.  This  marked  a  return  to  the  Soviet 
type  of  industrial  philosophy. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

As  a  reflection  of  his  independence 
from  Moscow  domination  and  Soviet 
economic  concepts  and  in  an  effort  to 
gain  popular  support  for  his  regime  dur¬ 
ing  the  difficult  transition  period. 
Marshal  Tito  in  1950  launched  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  full  scale  workers’  control 
at  the  factory  level  for  all  Yugoslav  in¬ 
dustry.  Two  years  later,  he  went  a  step 
further  to  counter  the  bureaucratic 
rigidity  of  a  centrally  planned  economy, 
by  adopting  the  decentralized  social 
plan  which  eliminated  the  centralized 
price  policy  and  detailed  output  norms. 
It  accorded  to  the  individual  enterprises 
considerable  control  over  their  own 
prices,  wages,  output  as  well  as  the  dep¬ 
osition  of  their  profits — previously  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts — one-third  to  the 
state,  one-third  reinvested  in  the  firm 
and  one-third  constituted  as  a  wages 
fund. 

The  basic  law  of  July  2,  1950,  which 
outlined  the  scope  and  structure  of 
workers’  control,  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  new  organs  of  workers’ 
participation  within  each  enterprise — a 
workers’  council  and  a  management 
board.  The  fundamental  right  to  man¬ 
age  was  vested  in  the  workers’  council 
which  consists  of  from  15  to  120  mem¬ 
bers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  firm, 
elected  by  the  entire  staff  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot  for  a  2 -year  term.  The  council  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  be  predominantly  drawn 
from  the  manual  workers.  The  slate  of 
nominees  is  normally  prepared  by  the 
representative  trade  unions,  but  it  can 
be  supplemented  by  candidates  chosen 
by  one-tenth  of  the  work  force.  Coun¬ 
cil  members  cannot  be  dismissed  or 
transferred  during  their  tour  of  duty. 

The  annual  social  plan  controls  the 
basic  determinants  of  national  economic 
activity.  But  within  the  framework  of 
the  plan  the  workers’  councils  have  the 
right  to  approve  the  enterprise’s  basic 
plan  and  annual  report,  to  issue  resolu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  management  of  the 
firm  and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  to 
select  and  remove  members  of  the  man¬ 
agement  board,  to  supervise  the  work  of 
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the  management  board,  and  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  about  the  distribution  of  dispos¬ 
able  funds. 

The  management  board,  composed  of 
from  3  to  11  members  chosen  by  the 
workers’  council  from  its  members,  per¬ 
forms  such  tasks  as  making  up  the 
enterprise’s  basic  plan,  issuing  monthly 
operating  plans,  making  final  decisions 
on  appointments  to  senior  positions,  de¬ 
ciding  questions  of  labor  norms,  and 
generally  being  responsible  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  enterprise.  The 
director  of  the  enterprise  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  board.  His  management 
policies  are  governed  by  the  operational 
decisions  of  the  management  board, 
which  are  in  turn  guided  by  the  policy 
decisions  of  the  workers’  council.  The 
workers’  council  has  the  power  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  management  board  before  its 
normal  expiration  date  on  cause  and 
elect  a  new  board.  The  board  meets 
only  twice  a  month  and  its  members 
serve  on  a  part-time  basis  with  no  salary. 

The  director,  who  until  1953  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  government,  is  now  se¬ 
lected  by  a  local  people’s  committee  in 
consultation  with  the  workers’  council. 
The  council  may  request  his  removal  on 
adequate  evidence  of  incompetence.  The 
director  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  firm;  for  the  hiring, 
firing,  and  transferring  of  the  workers; 
for  concluding  contracts;  and  for  allo¬ 
cating  the  firm’s  working  capital.  He  is 
empowered  to  temporarily  veto  the- de¬ 
cisions  of  the  management  board  until 
the  higher  authorities  can  render  a  final 
verdict,  if  he  feels  they  do  not  conform 
with  the  basic  law  or  government  de¬ 
crees.  The  director  may  also  issue  in¬ 
structions  about  the  firm's  operations, 
but  he  must  have  them  cleared  by  the 
management  board  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  election  of  the  workers’  council 
members  does  not  reflect  the  democratic 
will  of  the  workers.  Workers  apathy  is 
partially  the  cause  of  this.  But  more  im¬ 
portant,  though  the  law  has  been  broad¬ 
ened  to  permit  several  lists  of  candi¬ 
dates,  the  selection  of  the  council  mem¬ 
bers  is  still  overwhelmingly  in  the  hands 
of  the  trade  unions,  who  function  as  the 
watchdog  agencies  of  the  State.  Com¬ 
munist  Party  members  are  represented 
on  the  councils  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  relative  number  within  the  com¬ 
munity.  However,  two  factors  do  tend 
to  reduce  trade  union  and  state  control 
over  the  councils’  activities — the  signifi¬ 
cant  percentage— 15  percent — of  the 
total  national  work  force  that  are  coun¬ 
cil  members  and  the  frequent  changes  in 
council  membership. 

The  actual  role  of  the  workers’  coun¬ 
cils  in  deciding  enterprise  policies  is 
smaller  than  one  might  expect  from  re¬ 
viewing  the  provisions  of  the  1950  basic 
law.  The  councils’  effectiveness  is  cur¬ 
tailed  by  their  unwieldy  size — up  to  120 
members — and  by  the  tendency  of  the 
directors  and  the  management  board 
members  to  dominate  council  meetings. 

It  is  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
industrial  democracy  is  only  tolerated  in 
a  planned  economy  to  the  extent  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  goals  laid  down 
for  the  advance  of  the  Socialist  state. 
The  failure  of  the  workers’  councils  to 


act  as  general  policy-directing  organi¬ 
zations  has  been  freely  conceded  in  the 
Yugoslav  press. 

The  real  center  of  decisionmaking  lies 
either  with  the  management  board  or 
with  the  director.  There  is  a  problem 
of  dominance  here,  too,  because  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  functions  of 
the  two  are  not  clear.  As  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  board  members  are  manual 
workers  unfamiliar  with  matters  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  business  finance,  the  director 
frequently  has  the  advantage.  Inci¬ 
dences  of  real  workers’  control  are  rare. 

As  it  became  increasingly  apparent, 
after  some  4  years  of  experimentation,' 
that  the  wishes  of  the  committees  and 
the  workers  frequently  did  not  coincide 
with  the  desires  of  the  political  leaders, 
a  greater  degree  of  government  regula¬ 
tion  over  workers’  participation  was 
gradually  reinstituted.  However,  the 
present  regulating  agency  is  usually  the 
local  people’s  committee  rather  than  a 
central  government  authority. 

Yugoslavia  has  advanced  a  long  way 
in  her  practices  of  workers’  participation 
from  the  Soviet  pattern  of  industrial 
relations.  Though  her  scheme  of  work¬ 
ers’  management  falls  far  short  of 
achieving  the  promised  full  workers’ 
control,  it  represents  an  important  step 
toward  industrial  democracy  within  a 
planned  economy.  It  is  indeed  question¬ 
able  whether  any  real  measure  of  work¬ 
ers’  control  could  be  developed  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  where  economic  decisions  must  re¬ 
flect  official  party  policy.  For.  genuine 
industrial  democracy  is  contingent  on 
the  presence  of  political  democracy. 

CONCLUSION 
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An  increasing  number  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  subscribe  in  varying  degree 
to  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  labor- 
management  relations  and  to  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  workers’  participation  in  economic 
affairs.  Each  country  is  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  its  own  apparatus  through 
which  to  practice  these  principles,  based 
on  its  past  industrial  relations,  its  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  and  its  particular  national 
characteristics.  The  variations,  from 
country  to  country,  in  the  structure, 
scope,  competence,  and  legal  or  volun¬ 
tary  foundation  of  the  machinery  that  is 
being  established  to  foster  joint  coopera¬ 
tion  and  workers’  participation  are,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable. 

The  available  data  are  too  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  inconclusive  to  evaluate  the 
real  progress  made  by  the  various  organs 
of  cooperation.  Most  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  workers’  participation  are  still 
in  their  initial  phases. 

Workers’  participation  is  not  in  itself 
a  remedy  for  poor  labor-management  re¬ 
lations.  It  must  be  built  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  generally  good  industrial  relations 
achieved  through  a  long  tradition  of 
of  negotiating  over  areas  of  divergent 
interests  in  good  faith  and  with  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mutual  respect. 

Both  sides  must  feel  that  joint  consul¬ 
tation  fulfills  an  important  need  and 
therefore  wholeheartedly  support  efforts 
to  make  it  succeed.  Without  this  mu- 
tual  desire,  neither  employers  nor  em- 
Ployees  would  be  fully  willing  to  place 
their  confidence  in  their  new  "collabo¬ 
rators.” 


Once  a  proper  psychological  atmos¬ 
phere  for  cooperation  has  been  achieved, 
then  the  key  to  effective  workers’  partici¬ 
pation  lies  in  the  experience  and  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  participants.  The  trade 
unions  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  training  and  pre¬ 
paring  workers’  representatives  for  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  man¬ 
agement  functions. 

It  is  unwise  as  it  may  be  palpably  un¬ 
workable  to  transplant  from  one  country 
to  another  a  scheme  for  workers’  partici¬ 
pation  in  management  functions  without 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  whole 
industrial  relations  system  of  which  the 
scheme  sought  to  be  translated  is  a  part. 
Indeed,  the  social  and  economic  setting 
of  each  country  must  be  evaluated  and 
the  implications  of  the  transplanting 
thoroughly  understood.  The  words 
■’participation”  and  “consultation”  are 
seductive  but  they  may  also  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  post  World  War  II  works  coun¬ 
cils  movement,  for  example  was  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  in  which  syndical¬ 
ist  philosophy  played  a  part;  the  works 
councils  were  independent  of  the  union 
movement  and  they  did  not  by  their  cre¬ 
ation  evidence  a  desire  to  build  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  of  collective  bargaining. 
Destruction  or  reorientation  of  the  works 
councils  from  a  free  workers’  movement 
to  an  adjunct  of  the  state  was  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  of  Communist 
Russia  and  later  of  its  satellites.  Rees¬ 
tablishment  of  the  free  workers’  works 
councils  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  whose  recent 
short-lived  revolution  was  brutally 
crushed  by  Soviet  Russia. 

The  French  and  West  German  tenta¬ 
tive  experiments— they  are  as  yet  no 
more  than  this — with  codeterminism  and 
joint  consultation  should  be  watched  for 
the  ways  they  work  out  in  practice. 
Whether  they  have  any  value  for  our 
country  will  depend  at  the  outset  on  a 
measure  of  success  in  France  and  West 
Germany  which  does  not  yet  exist.  In 
France,  however,  the  experiment  with 
comites  d’enterprise  has  in  large  seg¬ 
ments  been  all  but  sterilized  by  the  fear 
on  the  part  of  anti-Communist  union 
leaders  that  they  might  be  used,  would 
in  fact  be  used,  for  promoting  commu¬ 
nism  rather  than  good  labor  relations. 
And  the  West  German  experiment  is  as 
yet  little  more  than  a  precarious  phase 
of  an  undigested  reevaluation  of  na¬ 
tional  purposes  and  trade  union  policies. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  principal  efforts  in  my  service  in 
Congress  has  been  to  stimulate  private 
capital  investment  in  overseas  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  as  the  best  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  economic  strength  and  stability 
to  enable  free  democratic  countries  to 
resist  Communist  military  aggression 
and  subversion. 

I  have  sought  to  achieve  this  objective 
by  encouraging  Government  agencies, 
the  State  Department,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the 
U  S.  Information  Agency  through  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiation  to  assist  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  climate  in  free  underdeveloped 
areas  attractive  to  the  investment  of 
capital;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  capital 
and  in  general,  to  facilitate  the  solution 
of  problems  attendant  upon  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  operating  abroad  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  furtherance  of  this 
objective,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  statement  of  purposes  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  on  July  19,  1957, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Congress 
which  reads  as  follows; 

The  Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to 


strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  development  of  their  econo¬ 
mies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
system;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and 
international  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation 
of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  investment  of 
private  capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts 
of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  to  increase  their  productive 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  belief  in 
the  importance  of  the  contribution 
which  private  capital  can  make  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  free  political  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems  throughout  the  world,  I  was  grati¬ 
fied  when  leading  members  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
N.  R.  Danielian  formed  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  to  listen  to  addresses  by  Dr. 
Danielian,  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  and  Mr. 
E.  V.  Huggins,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  vice  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Both  Dr.  Danielian  and  Mr.  Huggins 
expressed  views  which  should  be  helpful 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  their  consid¬ 
eration  of  foreign  economic  problems. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  including  their 
addresses  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
A  Statement  of  Policy  by  N.  R.  Danielian, 
President,  International  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy  Association,  Congressional  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  20,  1960 
The  International  Economic  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  established  in  1957  on  the 
premise  that  due  to  technological  develop¬ 
ments  there  is  a  stalemate  in  military  power 
between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Western 
alliance;  that  this  condition  of  deterrence 
of  terror  imposes  the  necessity  of  coexist¬ 
ence;  and  that  in  this  condition  of  coexist¬ 
ence  the  struggle  between  totalitarian  sys¬ 
tems  and  free  economies  will  continue  in  an 
intensified  form  in  the  area  of  political  and 
economic  institutions. 

Are  our  present  policies  designed  to,  and 
capable  of,  meeting  the  challenge  of  com¬ 
petitive  coexistence? 

The  essence  of  communism,  as  practiced 
by  the  Soviets,  and  advocated  by  all  marx- 
ists,  is  complete  government  ownership  of 
all  the  means  of  production;  the  control  of 
all  savings  and  their  allocation;  the  elimina¬ 
tion,  through  expropriation,  of  private  own¬ 
ership  of  land,  and  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  private  property. 

If  one  studies  carefully  what  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  proclaims,  what  Russia  does  in  its 
own  foreign-aid  program,  the  positions  taken 
by  Soviet  spokesmen  in  U.N.  and  other  in¬ 
ternational  forums,  one  must  conclude  that 
they  are  single  minded  in  advocating  the 
substitution  of  government  enterprise  for 
private  enterprise  to  meet  the  economic 
needs  of  the  world. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Association’s  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  exploratory.  We  have 
helped  the  Administration  on  the  Mutual 
Security  program  while  studying  its  short¬ 
comings.  We  have  tried  to  encourage  its 
channelization  through  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  have  supported  the  principle  of 
private  investment  abroad,  instead  of  gov- 
ernment-to-government  loans. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  we  have 
rendered  is  to  encourage  responsible  officials 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
through  a  transitional  period,  and  that,  in 
a  vrarld  of  competitive  coexistence,  the 


whole  subject  of  security,  and  the  whole 
field  of  international  economic  policy,  needs 
to  be  reexamined. 

In  this  reexamination,  we  have  reached 
some  basic  conclusions: 

1.  Adequate  deterrent  power,  including 
the  cooperation  of  necessary  allies,  must  be 
secured.  The  best  this  can  buy,  however,  is 
competitive  coexistence. 

2.  The  strength  and  continued  growth  of 
our  domestic  economy  must  be  preserved. 
Our  annual  gross  national  product  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  deterrent  power 
and  safety  of  the  Western  alliance,  the  tax 
structure,  the  support  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  stability  of  the  currency  depend. 
An  adequate  rate  of  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product  may  be  defined  as  that 
which  is  consistent  with  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  productivity,  and  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  annual  increments  to  the  labor 
force. 

3.  We  must  be  equally  concerned  with  the 
continued  viability  of  the  economies  of  our 
allies,  and  assist  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  underdeveloped  areas,  with  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  development '  of 
complementary,  rather  than  competitive 
economies. 

4.  We  must  try  to  achieve  these  ends 
within  the  framework  of  private  ownership 
and  private  enterprise,  for  these  are  the  his¬ 
torical  foundations  of  freedom,  and  these 
are  the  institutions  which  the  communists 
have  sworn  to  subvert  and  destroy. 

In  a  world  of  competitive  coexistence,  all 
of  these  four  objectives  must  be  achieved. 

If  we  and  our  allies  are  not  adequately 
prepared  to  resist  aggression,  we  may  have 
to  yield  ground  through  appeasement,  or 
engaged  in  a  suicidal  last-ditch  conflict. 

If  the  strength  and  continued  growth  of 
our  economy  is  not  assured,  we  may  destroy 
the  foundation  of  our  military  and  economic 
power  through  internal  economic  and  fi¬ 
nancial  crises. 

If  we  do  not  sustain  our  allies  and  friends 
within  the  free  world  economic  system,  they 
may  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Soviets, 
or  even  become  satellites  through  internal 
revolutions.  And  if  we  do  not  preserve  the 
institutions  of  private  property  and  private 
enterprise,  and  everyone  must  work  for  the 
state,  freedom  as  we  know  it  will  gradually 
be  eroded  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  company 
will  have  triumphed  without  a  shot  being 
fired. 

The  United  States  is  at  the  crossroads. 
The  policies  and  programs  adopted  since  1945 
must  be  reexamined,  and  new  ones  fash¬ 
ioned.  In  military  technology  and  strategy, 
we  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  plus  $40  billion  a  year,  to  think 
through  and  implement  a  security  policy. 
Even  then,  there  are  many  who  think  the 
results  require  reexamination  and  large 
foundations  have  devoted  much  money  and 
talent  to  study  and  give  advice. 

But  in  a  world  of  competitive  coexistence, 
the  primary  field  of  battle  will  be  in  the 
area  of  political  and  economic  institutions. 
In  this  area  we  have  hardly  begun  to  define 
the  issues,  let  alone  develop  sound  policies 
and  implement  them. 

How  can  we  win  this  struggle,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  determine  the  character  of 
Western  civilization,  when  we  do  not  have 
the  trained  civilian  soldiers,  when  we  do 
not  have  even  the  schools  in  which  to  train 
them,  when  the  Government  itself  has  not 
dignified  the  problem  with  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  strategy,  when  private  indus¬ 
try  has  yet  ignored  the  totality  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  still  remains  unorganized  for 
this  contest? 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  the  finality  of 
the  challenge;  the  second  step  must  be  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  reexamining 
the  premises  of  our  present  policies;  the 
third  step  is  to  shed  shopworn  dogmas  and 
start  afresh  with  a  pragmatic  approach. 
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Such  cliche  ridden  theories  as  free  trade, 
protectionism,  economic  development  as 
means  of  strengthening  the  economy,  of  our 
allies  and  underdeveloped  countries,  or  as 
a  means  of  fighting  communism,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rigorous  examination 
'  as  a  new  strategic  military  weapon.  We  can 
no  more  afford  to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
choice  of  these  nonmilitary  policies  than 
can  the  Pentagon  in  the  choice  of  military 
strategy  or  weapons. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Associ¬ 
ation  is  engaged  in  this  reexamination  of 
present  policies.  From  time  to  time  we 
shall  bring  to  your  attention  our  studies 
and  conclusions.  In  every  case,  we  shall 
use  the  four  principles  mentioned  earlier  as 
our  guide  posts,  namely: 

The  military  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  strength  and  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  viability  of  the  economies  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  nations  of  the  world. 

The  preservation  of  the  basic  economic, 
political  and  judicial  institutions  of  Western 
civilization. 

Speech  Delivered  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Huggins  to 
the  International  Economic  Policy  As¬ 
sociation  Meeting,  January  20,  1960 
Dr.  Danielian,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
gentlemen,  when  Dr.  Danielian  asked  me  to 
speak,  he  didn’t  leave  me  enough  time  to 
write  a  speech,  which  is  probably  better.  To 
a  very  major  degree,  therefore,  I’m  speaking 
off  the  cuff  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
press  is  present.  I  shall  try  to  give  what  I 
hope  are  very  broad  views  of  the  current 
world  economic  position  in  which  I  include 
the  economic  position  of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  crying  wolf.  We  are 
not  pessimistic.  We  in  Westinghouse  expect 
to  do  better  in  1960  than  we  did  in  1959, 
and  we  did  better  in  1959  than  we  did  in 
1958.  We  see  things  primarily  in  a  rosy 
light,  but  we  also  try  to  foresee  what’s  oom- 
ing  when  we  can,  and  we  like  to  foresee  our 
problems.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a 
title  to  what  I’m  going  to  say,  if  it  needs  a 
title,  is  “Why  Did  Westinghouse  Decide  To 
Join  the  International  Economic  Policy  As¬ 
sociation?” 

I  call  to  your  attention  that  there  are 
probably  no  companies  in  the  world  who  are 
as  diverse  and  varied  in  their  activity  as  two 
companies  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
hesitate  to  name  the  other  one,  but  I  will — 
General  Electric  and  ourselves.  We  deal 
with  everybody.  We  deal  with  the  house¬ 
wife.  We  deal  with  contractors.  We  deal 
with  industrialists.  We  deal  with  agricul¬ 
turists.  We  deal  with  the  governments.  We 
deal  with  utilities.  You  name  it — one  way 
or  another — we  deal  with  it.  And  we  deal 
with  it  across  the  world,  in  every  market 
where  we  can  sell  our  products  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain."  It  goes  all  the  way  from  lamp 
bulbs  to  the  biggest  electrical  equipment 
you  can  imagine.  We  also  deal  with  the 
most  sophisticated  military  equipment  that 
is  available  today,  and  much  that  is  still  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

In  our  approach  to  this  problem  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  policy  we  include  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
is  the  foundation,  the  cornerstone,  the  key¬ 
stone,  to  the  free  world’s  economics  and  the 
things  for  which  I  think  we  all  stand. 

Westinghouse,  I  think,  in  the  public  mind 
has  been  identified  as  a  protectionist.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  correct  that.  As  I 
indicated  we  deal  in  many  fields.  We  have 
been  benefited  in  some  areas  by  Government 
policies  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  We 
have  been  badly  hurt  by  these  policies  in 
other  areas.  We  have  taken  exception  to 
Government  policy  only  in  the  one  field 
which  we  feel  is  really  basic  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  heavy  electrical  equipment,  on 
which  the  power  supplies  of  the  United 
States  depend.  We  have  never  taken  excep¬ 


tion  to  policies  which  impinge  upon  our  sales 
of  such  items  as  radios,  lamps,  and  quite  a 
number  of  others.  So,  across  the  board  we 
are  not  and  have  not  been  opposed  to  the 
foreign  trade  policies  as  applied  in  the  past 
10  years.  We  have  our  views,  and  for  our 
views  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a  public 
position. 

Now  getting  on  to  the  theme,  if  you  will, 
as  to  why  we  decided  to  support  and  to  join 
this  association.  It  requires  just  a  bit  of  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  past  15  years. 
In  the  late  40’s  the  United  States  adopted 
and  carried  out  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
purpose  of  this  was,  of  course,  to  rehabilitate 
the  devastated  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
put  them  back  on  their  feet,  and  in  that  way, 
contain  communism  in  Western  Europe. 
That,  I  think,  was  the  objective.  I  might 
add  that  from  that  objective  Westinghouse 
did  very  well.  We  supplied  a  great  deal  of 
the  electrical  power  equipment  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  electrical  equipment  that  went  into 
Western  Europe  during  the  rehabilitation 
process,  all  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  results  of  the  Marshall  plan,  as  we  all 
know,  were  eminently  successful.  I  imagine 
that  most  people  here  have  traveled  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  have  seen  the  resurgence,  the 
profitability  of  the  whole  area,  regardless  of 
what  country  you  visited,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  come  back  from  what  was 
a  very  tragic  situation.  The  United  States 
and  everybody  who  participated  in  that  pro¬ 
gram  deserve  great  credit.  I  might  add  that, 
in  our  own  way,  we  in  Westinghouse  partici¬ 
pated  very  materially  in  that  program  be¬ 
cause  we  very  substantially  increased  and 
augmented  our  export  of  U.S.  technology. 
We  have  licensees,  associates  if  you  will,  in 
practically  every  free  country  in  the  world 
where  anybody  makes  anything  electrical. 
We  make  money  out  of  it — to  be  sure.  But 
our  associates  also  compete  with  us,  so  in 
another  respect,  we  suffer  from  it.  We  also 
participated  by  helping  out  in  the  financing 
with  equity  capital  of  many  of  the  companies 
with  whom  we  deal  in  foreign  countries, 
and  by  supplying  credit  on  many  of  the 
projects  involved. 

By  1950,  European  industry  was  fairly 
well  rehabilitated.  Prior  to  that  there 
wasn’t  any  competitive  problem.  They 
weren’t  making  much.  They  were  buying 
everything  that  we  could  make.  But 
through  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  their  own 
part,  varying  as  between  countries,  plus  U.S. 
support,  they  came  back  and  came  back 
very  strong — frequently  stronger  than  they 
had  been.  In  the  early  1950’s,  then,  foreign 
exchange  became  a  major  problem.  The 
problem  of  foreign  markets .  assumed  great 
proportions.  And  that  is  when  the  real 
problem  as  between  U.S.  industries  and  for¬ 
eign  industries  began  to  develop. 

Reciprocal  trade  had  been  the  history  of 
the  United  States  since  the  early  1930’s.  It 
became  more  and  more  emphasized.  Our 
foreign  trade  policy  called  upon  us  to  sup¬ 
ply  markets,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  undeveloped  countries  we  were  aiding, 
as  well  as  to  provide  technical  information 
and  equipment.  Major  wage  and  hour  dif¬ 
ferentials  existed — and  still  exist.  There 
were  a  variety  of  things  that  cost-wise,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  product  you  were 
talking  about,  made  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compete.  This  is  a  selective 
process,  gentlemen,  which  you  can’t  consider 
across  the  board.  It  varies,  product  by 
product. 

Further,  our  initial  aid  was  to  the  devas¬ 
tated  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  When  they  became  rehabilitated 
our  aid  went  to  economic  and  industrial 
support  of  the  under-developed  countries, 
where  it  is  still  primarily  concentrated.  As 
we  aided  the  under-developed  countries, 
they  became  more  self-sufficient  in  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  We  thereby  shrank  the 
traditional  markets  for  the  rehabilitated 


countries.  This  process  still  continues.  To 
give  an  example,  India  had  been  a  great  tex¬ 
tile  market  for  Great  Britain.  We  put  a 
textile  Industry  into  India,  I  believe,  and  it 
has  become  far  less  of  a  market  for  Britain. 
Britain  turned  to  other  markets,  and  where 
but  to  the  United  States,  where  our  own 
higher  cost  textile  industry  found  a  lot  of 
troubles  as  a  result. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  came  up  for 
renewal  in  1955.  There  was  a  bitter  strug¬ 
gle.  You  were  either  black  or  you  were 
white.  You  couldn’t  be  gray.  You  could 
not  take  a  reasoned  position.  It  was  almost 
entirely  emotional.  That  bothered  a  great 
many  of  us.  The  Recoprical  Trade  Act  was 
renewed  with  some  minor  amendments  that 
haven’t  proved  to  be  worth  much.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  Congress  remember  the 
pressure  they  were  under  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  those  they  were  under  when  it  came 
up  for  renewal  again  in  1958. 

During  this  same  period,  a  number  of  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  were  developed,  each  with  its 
own  purpose,  but  certainly  confusing  to 
industry,  and  I  must  confess  after  listening 
to  representatives  of  a  number  of  them  this 
morning,  still  confusing.  Primarily  their 
objectives  were  to  aid  not  only  the  borrower, 
but  manufacturers  any  place  in  the  world, 
with  the  borrower  of  the  money  buying  on 
a  competitive  price  basis.  This  threw  many 
U.S.  manufacturers  out  of  the  competition 
because  of  costs.  Only  the  Export-Import 
Bank  made  loans  tied  to  U.S.  industry.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  in  capital  goods  industry, 
that  was  a  matter  of  major  significance:  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  we 
would  have  been  in  bad  shape  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field  because  pricewise  we  were  out  of 
it.  I  might  add  that  we  also  partcipated  with 
the  Bank  in  the  financing  of  foreign  sales. 

Many  of  our  friends  in  Government  say 
that  U.S.  manufacturers  should  be  more 
efficient  or  get  into  other  lines  where  the 
low-cost  foreign  manufacturers  do  not  com¬ 
pete.  That’s  very  easy  to  say,  but  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do.  Particularly  is  this  true  when 
you  remember  that  the  U.S.  Government 
had  supplied  modern  equipment  and  U.S. 
industry  had  supplied  the  most  modern 
technology  to  the  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Japan.  You  don’t  get  into  another 
industry  easily,  particularly  when  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  people  in  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  you  don’t  get  into  an  industry  at  all, 
unless  you  buy  in.  You’ve  got  to  get  out  in 
front  with  new  products  in  new  industries 
to  shift  your  course  of  action.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  trying  to  do  that  one  way  or 
another,  which  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
progress.  That’s  the  way  the  United  States 
grows  and  it’s  the  only  way  we’re  going  to 
keep  ahead.  But  that  still  does  not  justify 
to  corporate  management  the  elimination  of 
substantial  investments  and  substantial 
numbers  of  jobs  due  to  the  influx  of  lower 
cost  goods. 

I  think  it’s  a  fair  statement  to  make  that 
through  the  entire  period  since  the  Marshall 
plan  was  initiated,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  Department  has  prevailed.  They  are 
interested  in  foreign  policy  and  very  properly 
so;  and  certainly  our  country  should  use  its 
resources  to  further  our  effort  to  contain 
communism  and  to  help  create  a  better 
world.  But  the  State  Department  has  no 
responsibility  for,  and  many  think  it  does 
not  understand,  the  domestic  economy  and 
the  internal  domestic  problems  the  people 
in  this  country  face — be  they  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  or  otherwise.  But  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  prevailed.  ,  The  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  policy, 
long  ago  abdicated  its  responsibility  for  the 
domestic  economy  and  U.S.  industry  in  the 
area.  The  domestic  industry  simply  has  not 
had  a  spokesman  in  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  there  are  those  in  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  who  would  take  exception  to  this, 
but  I  am  even  more  sure  that,  when  I  make 
that  statement,  I  speak  for  a  very  great  por- 
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tion  of  U.S.  industry  who  is  involved  in  the 
foreign  competitive  problem. 

In  the  course  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
many  new  problems  have  been  created.  Many 
were  created  outside  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  trying  to  handle,  and  which  it  has  been 
trying  very  properly  to  handle.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  has  been  a  drive  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  nationalism,  self-determi¬ 
nation,  and  greater  economic  and  industrial 
independence.  This  is  an  emotional  drive, 
it  is  not  economic  in  its  nature.  If  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  don’t  do  something  the 
Russians  will — on  a  strategic  basis;  witness 
the  Aswan  Dam  and  the  steel  mill  in  India. 

Dr.  Danielian  believes  in  regional  area  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  that  makes  sense.  In  other 
words,  there  ought  to  be  a  South  American 
economy  for  example,  instead  of  separate 
Brazilian,  Argentine,  Chile,  and  other  na¬ 
tional  economies.  However,  we  believe  that 
the  nationalistic  forces  are  such  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  the  nationalistic  drive  in 
the  different  individual  countries  of  the 
world  by  the  United  States  will  and  should 
continue.  It  is  necessary  to  contain  the 
strategic  Russian  approach  to  their  foreign 
aid  program.  To  give  an  example,  I  cannot 
imagine  Brazil  pulling  back  from  its  program 
of  nationalization  and  national  development 
to  become  an  industrial  nation  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  nation.  The  internal  policies  of 
Brazil  and  their  national  pride  and  drive 
won’t  permit  it.  If  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  don’t  do  something  to  help,  somebody 
else  will,  d  think  we’re  in  a  box  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  by  we  I  mean  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  you  develop 
an  industry  In  Brazil  you  eliminate  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  companies  who  are  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  who  have  been  living  on  that  market. 
Brazil  cannot  for  a  long  time  hope  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  economically  and  at  as  low  a  price 
as  Western  Europe,  or  as  Japan  which  is 
even  well  under  Europe,  or  as  the  United 
States  for  that  matter.  But  Brazil  will  pro¬ 
tect  its  domestic  market,  and  they  are  pro¬ 
tecting  it.  Anybody  who  wants  to  stay  in 
that  market  and  keep  his  name  in  that  mar¬ 
ket  has  to  invest  in  a  plant  in  Brazil,  with 
or  without  U.S.  Government  support,  with 
or  without  Brazilian  Government  support, 
with  or  without  partners — be  they  Brazilian 
partners  or  other  partners.  I  use  Brazil 
only  as  an  example.  This  is  typical  across 
the  world  in  the  developing  countries.  As 
this  goes  on  it  pulls  markets  away  from 
other  manufacturers  in  the  world.  I  don’t 
care  whether  you  are  talking  electrical 
equipment  or  whatever  it  is — cars,  chemi¬ 
cals — it  is  pulling  markets  away  that  used  to 
be  export  markets  for  Western  Europe,  for 
Japan,  for  the  United  States.  You  are  cre¬ 
ating  additional  overcapacity,  accentuating 
an  overcapacity  which  exists  today.  We 
know  from  personal  experience  that  it  exists 
in  our  area.  It  also  exists  in  many  other 
product  lines.  We  know  it  exists  in  many 
other  fields,  and  I  am  sure  that  representa¬ 
tives  from  other  industries  here  would  con¬ 
firm  me  in  that  stand.  We  don’t  see  any 
real  answer  to  that  problem  except  by  im¬ 
proving  standards  of  living,  expanding  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  home  countries  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  more  sales  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  which  many  manufacturers  in 
Western  Europe  are  turning  to  more  and 
more.  But  that  is  a  long-range  answer  to 
an  immediate  problem  to  any  manufacturer 
under  a  democratic,  capitalistic  system. 
There  is  no  easy  present  answer. 

An  additional  problem  which  has  been 
developing  over  the  past  10  years  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  dollar  deficiency  or  dollar  drain  on 
the  United  States.  It  has  only  come  to  real 
attention  within  the  past  year.  But  it  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  to  reach  the 
point  where  our  dollar  deficiency  in  1959  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  billion.  And 


even  the  U.S.  economy  cannot  stand  that. 
So  within  the  past  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  we  have  seen  the  economics 
of  the  United  States  begin  to  impinge 
upon  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  State 
Department.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
activities  of  Secretary  Anderson  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  his  concern  about 
the  dollar  reserve  of  the  United  tates, 
and  all  that  gold  that's  locked  .>  in 
Fort  Knox  with  the  many  legal  naims 
against  it  which  we  could  not,  aope  to 
avoid — and  would  not,  if  we  could  V  ,  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  for  the  fin*"  ame  we 
saw  in  1959  a  recognition  of  the  pro  1  -ms  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  lie  first 
real  evidence  of  that  was  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  which  shifted  .rom  a 
worldwide  competitive  bid  system  to  a  Buy- 
U.S.  policy  to  keep  the  dollars  at  home. 

But  the  DLF  has  done  more  than  that. 
To  a  very  major  degree — due  to  the  e  onomy. 
the  politics,  the  education,  and  other  factors 
in  the  countries  involved — our  foreign  aid 
program  has  accentuated  and  encouraged 
statism,  state  socialism  if  you  will,  at  the 
cost  of  private  enterprise.  That  is  not  a 
critical  statement.  It  is  simply  a1  factual 
statement.  If  you  ask  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  to  put  its  money  in  financing  a  com¬ 
plete  project  in,  say,  Iran,  we  wouldn’t  do  it. 
We  would,  however,  finance  a  part  of  the 
price  of  equipment  bought  from  us,  with  a 
government  loan  financing  the  major  por¬ 
tion.  We  can’t  afford  the  full  risk,  however. 
We’re  in  business  to  make  a  profit  for  the 
stockholders’  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  we’re  in  business  for  profit.  We’re  only 
ashamed  that  the  rate  is  constantly  declin¬ 
ing  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  foreign  imports. 

To  get  back  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  however;  it  now  requires  U.S.  equity 
participation — at  least  it  has  with  us  in  for¬ 
eign  projects  on  which  it  is  willing  to  lend 
money.  We  are  prepared  to  and  have  agreed 
to  accept  part  of  the  price  for  our  goods  in 
stock  in  a  project  for  which  we  sell  equip¬ 
ment.  We  think  this  is  good.  We  think  it 
introduces  private  American  interest  and 
management.  We  think  it  introduces 
efficiency. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  stated  that 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  had  gone  to  a  Buy-U.S.  policy,  but  I 
was  advised  this  morning  that,  at  least  for 
once,  the  New  York  Times  was  wrong. 

Now  if  the  United  States  goes  to  a  Buy- 
U.S.  policy,  that  will  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  forcing  our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  which  are  the  major  manufac¬ 
turing  countries,  to  go  to  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  of  their  own.  And  that’s  good 
That’s  real  good.  They  will  have  to  do  it 
because  their  industries  have  grown  and  ex¬ 
panded  on  U.S.  dollars,  provided  through  the 
various  U.S.  lending  agencies,  including  the 
international  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank.  Their  exports  are  going  to  shrink 
unless  their  own  governments  get  into  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Now  we’ve  all  read  in  the  newspapers,  I 
am  sure,  about  Secretary  Dillon’s  trip  to 
Europe  last  week  to  try  to  resolve  problems 
between  the  Common  Market  and  the  Outer 
Seven  so  that  they  don’t  get  Into  a  trade 
war.  Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  include  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  that  group.  What 
will  come  out  of  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
was  in  Europe  2  weeks  ago,  and  my  feeling 
from  talking  with  our  foreign  associates 
who  are  in  all  the  major  countries  is  that 
they  are  quite  worried  about  the  Common 
Market.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  even  more 
worried  about  any  free  trade  group  such  as 
that  including  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Newspaper  accounts  indicate  there  is  some 
political  support  in  the  Western  European 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  this  is 


a  completely  true  statement — that  indus¬ 
trialists  in  Western  Europe  have  a  good  deal 
more  influence  on  their  governments  than 
we  do  in  this  country.  As  somebody  once 
said,  "In  England  they  knight  ’em;  and  in 
the  United  States  they  indict  ’em."  There 
will,  I  believe,  be  heavy  pressures  brought 
to  bear. 

However,  if  we  go  into  an  organization  of 
the  type  which  is  proposed,  and  the  Western 
Europe  governments  go  Into  foreign  aid  loan 
programs,  I  note,  and  I  quote  the  New  York 
Times,  the  U.S.  Government  efforts  will  be 
made  to  avoid  “wasteful  competition”  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  in  the  granting  of  loans. 
To  an  industrialist  that  is  quite  a  thought. 
We  have  been  taught;  we  don’t  always  learn 
as  well  as  we  should,  but  we  have  been  told; 
that  competition  is  never  wasteful.  They  are 
talking  about  competition  in  the  granting 
of  loans.  In  other  words,  don’t  have  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  all  getting  into  competition  in  making 
a  loan  on  a  project  in  another  country.  The 
problems  that  could  arise  out  of  that  are, 
I  think,  quite  obvious. 

However,  let’s  go  a  little  further.  We 
face  a  lot  of  competition  around  the  world 
and  have  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  way  other  countries  work.  When  you  are 
competing  with  a  European  company,  you 
are  frequently  competing  against  a  mono¬ 
lithic  sales  effort.  What  I  mean  by  mono¬ 
lithic  is  that  the  foreign  service  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  manufacturer’s  country  is 
behind  the  manufacturer.  They  will  have 
decided  in  advance  which  company  should 
try  to  get  the  job,  thereby  eliminating  In¬ 
ternal  competition.  Then  everything  that 
that  country  has,  their  foreign  service  even, 
if  you  will,  up  to  the  head  of  the  state,  may 
get  into  the  act  to  sell  that  company's  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  you  get  into  military  products  for 
NATO  you  may  even  get  the  military  serv¬ 
ice  of  that  country  selling  the  product  of 
the  chosen  company,  writing  the  specifica¬ 
tions  around  its  own  product.  They  have 
government  support  of  a  type  which  we 
would  not  ask  for,  which  we  do  not 
want,  but  it  makes  the  competition  rough. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  of  other  governments  will  not  be  tied 
to  purchases  of  their  own  nations.  If  that 
should  prove  to  be  the  case — and  examples 
exist — then  with  the  elimination  of  waste¬ 
ful  competition  in  loans  through  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  you  are  going  to  have 
governments  deciding  who  gets  what  busi¬ 
ness.  If  tied  loans  should  prove  to  be  the 
practice,  and  competition  between  loans  is 
eliminated,  you’re  going  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  world  cartel  that  you  have  ever  seen,  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  avoid 
being  a  party.  Personally,  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  I  doubt  that  it  will  get  to  that  point. 

In  any  event,  we  are  certainly  in  a  transi¬ 
tional  phase.  We  have  a  financial  problem 
of  what  the  United  States  can  afford  with 
last  year’s  drain  being  $4  billion.  More  and 
more  U.S.  manufacturers  are  being  hurt. 
More  and  more  unions,  formerly  in  favor  of 
liberalized  trade,  have  shifted  their  position. 
There  is,  from  what  we  see,  more  protec¬ 
tionist  sentiment  in  the  United  States  today 
than  there  has  been  since  the  war.  I  am 
sure  you  Members  of  Congress  sense  it.  But 
there  is  no  plan  or  program  that  we  know 
of  to  consider  and  handle  the  problem  on  a 
logic ’I  basis. 

S  '  ^  e  get  down  to  why  did  Westinghouse 
Job  ".is  association  and  why  are  we  willing 
to  'port  it.  It  is  the  second  word  in  the 
title  economic,  ”  the  International  Economic 
Polic.  association.  So  far  our  policy  in  this 
field  has  been  more  political  than  economic, 
and  now  we  are  beginning  to  have  to  think 
about  economics.  We  have  to  think  about 
what  ,ve  have  to  do  in  this  country  to  main¬ 
tain  our  standard  of  living  and  to  maintain 
employment.  There  is  nothing  that  we  know 
of  being  done  on  that  subject.  ,.Wh£re  will 
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we  be  In  1970?  That  Is  of  vital  importance 
to  everybody,  whether  they  sell  overseas 
with  Government  support  or  whether  they 
don’t.  X  don’t  know  what  the  problems  of 
the  oil  companies  are.  I  don’t  know  what 
the  problems  of  the  grain  shipping  companies 
are.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  all  of  us  is  quite  similar;  as  spelled 
out  in  the  objectives  of  this  association. 
What  it  is  trying  to  do  here  is  the  best  effort 
we  know  of  which  is  looking  at  the  economics 
of  our  problems  from  a  long-range  stand¬ 
point.  Westinghouse  will  rise  and  fall  with 
the  economics  of  the  United  States,  and  we’ll 
adjust  to~Ehem.  The  United  States  must  re¬ 
main  strong.  We  must  maintain  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  We  must  maintain  our 
employment.  If  Dr.  Danielian  through  this 
association,  can  contribute  to  that,  we’re 
with  him.  We’re  with  him  right  now  in 
the  expectation  that  he  will. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  IN  THE 
BODY  OF  THE  RECORD 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  were  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Robison. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AMEND¬ 
MENT  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  a  bill  embodying 
the  Attorney  General’s  recommendations 
for  amendment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957. 

I  believe  the  concept  of  this  bill  repre¬ 
sents  a  dramatic  improvement  ever  pre¬ 
viously  considered  proposals  for  Federal 
registrars.  It  offers  great  advantages  for 
a  fair,  firm,  and  effective  enforcement 
of  the  basic  right  of  a  citizen  to  register 
and  to  vote. 

At  the  same  time,  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  represent  a  giant  stride  for¬ 
ward  toward  removal  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  enforcement  of  civil  rights  from 
the  political  arena.  I  believe  the  power 
of  interpretation  and  enforcement  most 
appropriately  belongs  in  our  courts  as 
provided  in  this  bill. 


LIFTING  CEILING  ON  EARNINGS  BY 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  RETIREES 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
stimulating,  after  nearly  a  month’s  delay, 
to  finally  get  down  to  a  little  legislative 
business.  Many  of  us  have  been  experi¬ 
encing  a  growing  sense  of  urgency,  as 
this  Congress  seems  more  unable  than 
most  to  come  to  grips  with  the  unre¬ 
solved  legislative  matters  that  we  should 
dispose  of  before  the  end  of  what  is  an¬ 
ticipated  to  be  a  short  session.  Each  of 
us  has  some  particular  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  we  would  like  to  see  enacted  In  a 
few  instances,  many  of  us  have  ^ned 
together  in  seach  of  a  common  goaL  One 
of  those  instances  has  to  do  wi;  the 
lifting  or  elimination  of  the  -r  ,-esent 
$1,200  ceiling  on  earnings  by  social  se¬ 
curity  retirees. 

Soon  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
85th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  measure — 


H.R.  14360,  85th  Congress — to  lift  that 
ceiling  from  $1,200  to  $1,800.  Failing  to 
obtain  consideration  of  that  measure  in 
the  85th  Congress,  I  reintroduced  the 
same  proposal  in  this,  the  86th  Congress, 
where  it  is  known  as  H.R.  2429.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  have  introduced  similar 
bills,  o'-  bills  embodying  the  same  general 
prop  al,  and,  although  differing  ap¬ 
pro.  xes  are  thus  available  for  consider¬ 
ation,  J  would  presume  to  say  that  what 
we  al}/  °k  is  prompt  action,  by  whatever 
route,  l.  end  or  alleviate  what  we  all  feel 
is  anv  ifair,  unrealistic,  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  situation. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  capable  chairman  of  the 
House,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
has  recently  asked  his  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  various  suggestions  for  improving 
the  social  security  program.  He  has 
tentatively  indicated,  according  to  my 
inform  tion,  certain  examples  of  im¬ 
provements  that  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  so  consider.  I  am  distressed, 
however,  not  to  find  the  problem  im¬ 
posed  by  this  earnings  limitation  on  such 
Ust.  -  Perhaps  it  was  an  unintentional 
oversight.  In  any  event,  I  do  express 
the  hope,  for  myself,  and  my  like- 
minded  colleagues,  that  this  issue  is  one 
that  will  have  consideration  and  cor¬ 
rective  action  before  we  adjourn. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  said  on  this 
subject  has  already  been  said,  but  lest 
we  lose  sight  of  the  pressing  reasons 
that  have  motivated  so  many  of  us  to 
sponsor  corrective  legislation,  I  am  in¬ 
cluding  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  speech  on  this  subject  recently  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Gerald  Burke,  a  business 
counselor,  and  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Binghamton,  N.Y.  I  would  like  to 
call  particular  attention  to  two  specific 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Burke.  First, 
he  suggests  that  the  Treasury  could  be 
authorized  to  pay  over  to  the  social  se¬ 
curity  trust  fund  such  income  taxes  as 
might  be  collected  on  the  earnings  of 
social  security  beneficiaries,  in  order  to 
at  least  partially  offset  the  additional 
drain  on  the  fund  produced  by  lifting 
or  eliminating  the  present  ceiling. 

Secondly,  he  suggests  that  if  that  ceil¬ 
ing  is  lifted  or  eliminated  it  might  en¬ 
courage  some  of  our  present  or  future 
retirees,  who  might  be  qualified  to  do  so, 
to  offer  their  talents  to  our  educational 
institutions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  there  is  a  need  for  more  teachers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  vo¬ 
cational  training,  we  might  find,  here,  a 
tailormade  answer  to  such  need  that 
would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  our  youth 
but,  and  equally  as  important,  of  con¬ 
siderable  psychological  and  spiritual 
benefit  to  some  of  our  senior  citizens 
from  whom  we  have  stolen  the  incentive 
to  lead  useful  and  productive  lives.  As 
Mr.  Burke  so  well  puts  it,  one  “may  feel 
old  if  he  feels  useless,  but  if  he  has  a 
purpose  in  life,  he  has  many  fruitful 
years  ahead.”  In  the  economic  and 
spiritual  struggle  that  this  Nation  of 
ours  faces  today,  we  need  the  services  of 
many  of  our  senior  citizens.  Should  we 
not  work  together  toward  that  end? 
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Inequalities  in  Social  Security  Benefits 
(Address  by  Gerald  Burke) 

If  your  insurance  company  failed  to  pay 
you  the  insurance  benefits  you  were  entitled 
to  get  on  an  annuity,  you’d  raise  cain. 

Suppose  you  had  a  twin  brother  and  you 
both  took  out  at  the  same  time  an  annuity 
payable  at  age  65.  You  both  paid  the  same 
premium,  made  payments  promptly,  but  at 
age  65  he  got  $105  ppr  month,  each  and 
every  month  and  you  got  nothing. 

You’d  feel  the  insurance  company  was 
robbing  you  and  you’d  be  justified  in  your 
feelings.  If  you  had  it  to  do  all  over  again 
you  certainly  wouldn’t  do  business  with 
that  insurance  company. 

All  right  then,  instead  of  doing  business 
with  an  insurance  company,  you’re  doing 
it  with  Uncle  Sam.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  you, 
“I’ve  taken  out  of  your  pay  2>/2  cents  for 
every  dollar  you  earned  in  1959  and  now  in 
1960,  I’m  taking  3  cents.  Maybe  when  you 
get  to  be  65,  I’ll  pay  you  $127  per  month, 
each  and  every  month  or  maybe  I’ll  pay 
you  nothing.  You  may  get  1  monthly 
check  or  you  may  get  12.  It’s  entirely  up  to 
you  whether  or  not  you  want  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  I  spell  out.” 

You  think  about  it  and  say,  “I  don’t  like 
the  deal.  I  won’t  buy  it.” 

Uncle  Sam  smiles  and  says,  “You  have  no 
choice,  this  is  the  law.” 

With  few  exceptions  almost  everybody 
is  under  social  security. 

The  rates  are  the  same  for  everyone  based 
upon  your  earnings.  In  1959  social  security 
was  taken  out  until  a  man  or  woman  earned 
$4,800.  An  employee  earning  this  amount 
paid  Uncle  Sam  $120;  a  self-employed  per¬ 
son  paid  $180,  l>/2  times  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  employee. 

Uncle  Sam  has  simplified  the  rules  de¬ 
termining  how  much  the  taxpayer  must 
pay  the  Treasury  Department  but  when  the 
taxpayer  wants  to  know  how  much  he  can 
get  in  benefits,  confusion  sets  in  and  in¬ 
equalities  pop  up  one  after  the  other. 

It  is  -hard  for  many  of  us  to  understand 
why  all  people  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  in  proportion  to  what  we  pay  in 
when  we  arrive  at  age  65.  The  monthly 
payment  charts  based  upon  average  monthly 
earnings  is  fairly  easy  to  understand. 

But  the  joker  is  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  benefits  you’ve  paid  for  you  must  keep 
your  compensation  down  to  $1,200  or  less  a 
year.  If  you  earn  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  you  may  lose  some  of  your 
monthly  benefit  checks.  In  1958  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  man  earned  $2,080  or  more  from 
compensation,  he  got  no  social  security 
benefits. 

Of  course  this  was  grossly  unfair  and  the 
social  security  administration  knew  it. 

Beginning  in  1959  they  ruled  no  matter 
how  much  you  earn  in  a  year,  you  can  get 
the  monthly  benefit  payment  for  any 
month  in  which  you  neither  earn  wages  of 
more  than  $100  nor  render  substantial  serv¬ 
ice  in  self-employment. 

Every  man  wants  every  cent  he  is  entitled 
to  and  I  dare  say  that  goes  for  every  woman, 
so  we  have  many  perfectly  honest  people 
sitting  down,  figuring  every  angle  to  earn  as 
much  as  they  can  without  losing  a  benefit 
check. 

People  resort  to  every  subterfuge  they  can 
think  of  with  the  encouragement  in  many 
cases  of  the  local  social  security  office  to 
arrange  their  affairs  so  they  can  claim  every 
dollar  of  benefit  they  can. 

The  man  on  salary  tries  to  make  a  deal 
with  his  employer  to  get  him  to  give  him 
2,  3,  or  4  big  checks  for  work  he  may  do 
during  the  year,  and  they  both  conspire  to 
make  it  appear  the  services  are  rendered 
during  a  short  period  of  time.  Morally, 
they  both  feel  they  are  doing  no  wrong.  Of 
course  their  acts  are  illegal. 
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The  self-employed  man  is  told  he  does 
not  lose  his  benefit  checks  for  the  months 
he  does  not  perform  substantial  services. 
So  he  plans  to  take  himself  off  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  vacation  and  arrange  a  work  sched¬ 
ule  so  his  earnings  are  concentrated  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  so  he  can  enjoy 
maximum  benefits. 

The  employees  as  well  as  the  self-employed 
man  knows  his  activities  are  subject  to  re¬ 
view  and  he  may  have  to  return  benefit 
checks  illegally  earned.  The  stakes  are  high 
so  many  are  willing  to  take  the  chance  be¬ 
cause  the  law  is  not  realistic  nor  demo¬ 
cratic. 

It  is  morally  wrong  to  encourage  a  person 
to  degrade  himself  and  refrain  from  honest 
labor  in  order  to  collect  benefits  he  has  paid 
for  over  the  years. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  thereby  increasing  purchasing  power 
to  insure  prosperity ,  and  we  turn  right 
around  and  penalize  our  own  people  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  most  of  their  God- 
given  abilities. 

It  doesn’t  seem  right,  gentlemen,  because 
if  these  people  earned  more  and  had  social 
security  too,  they  could  spend  more  as  well 
Instead  of  writing  off  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  taxpayers  who  reach  65  and  get  sub¬ 
standard  incomes  from  social  security  plus 
the  little  extra  they  are  allowed  to  earn 
we  could  turn  many  of  these  people  into  tax¬ 
payers  again  with  dignity,  pride,  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  find  it  difficult 
to  get  by  on  social  security  alone  and  even 
more  difficult  to  work  out  a  plan  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  without  endangering  the 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  without  working. 

Perhaps  you  may  argue  that  Uncle  Sam 
could  not  pay  benefits  to  everyone  entitled 
to  benefits.  I  really  don’t  know  how  it 
would  work  out.  But  I  believe  that  if  the 
Treasury  Department  paid  over  to  the  U  S 
Department  of  Health  taxes  collected  from 
compensation  only  on  people  entitled  to 
social  security  benefits,  they  could  raise  suf¬ 
ficient  income  from  extra  income  taxes  col¬ 
lected  to  more  than  compensate  their  needs. 

Congress  is  in  session  now.  I’m  sure  some 
of  the  big  brains  in  the  country  could  out¬ 
line  a  plan  that  would  work  with  just  a  little 
effort. 

We  are  shamefully  letting  some  of  our 
best  brains  go  to  seed  because  of  our  indif¬ 
ference  in  this  matter  of  social  security 
benefits.  J 

Many  brilliant  men  start  deteriorating 
rapidly  at  this  age  because  they  have  lost 
incentive. 

Why  not  encourage  these  brilliant  people 
to  go  into  the  field  of  teaching  by  offering 
them  additional  benefits  or  deductions  on 
earnings  from  teaching.  God  knows  we 
could  use  them. 

There  are  many  other  creative  fields  and 
opportunities  for  the  senior  citizen  whose 
experience  is  priceless.  Encourage  these 
people  to  enter  these  fields  because  here  is 
the  place  in  our  society  where  these  are 
needed  badly. 

We  sometimes  forget  a  man  of  65  today 
is  not  an  old  man.  He  may  feel  old  if  he 
feels  useless,  but  if  he  has  a  purpose  in  life 
he  has  many  fruitful  years  ahead. 

Gentlemen,  doesn’t  it  seem  a  bit  ludicrous 
to  you  to  hear  Uncle  Sam  say,  you’ll  have 
to  cut  down  on  your  compensation  at  65  or 
do  some  clever  conniving;  otherwise,  you’ll 
lose  some  of  your  benefit  checks,  but  don’t 
worry  about  it;  when  you  get  to  be  72  you 
may  earn  all  you  can  and  be  perfectly  honest 
about  it  because  you  get  full  benefits  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  income. 

Does  a  man  of  65  have  greater  needs  or 
wisdom  than  a  man  of  72? 


A  man  at  65  may  have  some  good  contacts 
and  may  actually  be  needed  on  the  job.  He 
may  give  these  up  to  qualify  for  benefits 
and  find  out  at  72  he  has  drifted  too  far 
away  to  be  of  any  real  value,  and  then  he 
really  feels  lost.  How  much  time  can  you 
lose  from  your  job  or  business  without  feel¬ 
ing  you’ve  lost  contact? 

Why  waste  this  precious  time? 

Why  mark  time  and  lose  7  productive 
years? 

Remember  the  laws  of  this  country  axe 
made  by  your  Representatives  in  Congress. 
They  try  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Every  once  in  a  while  they  make  a 
mistake.  Prohibition  was  an  example  of 
this.  When  the  people  demanded  repeal 
they  got  it. 

If  you  feel  as  I  do  about  the  inequalities 
of  the  payment  of  social  security  benefits,  do 
something  about  it. 

Write  to  your  Congressmen.  Encourage 
your  service  club  to  write.  Enlist  all  sincere 
people  to  make  every  effort  to  give  every  one 
their  rightful  share  of  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  and  encourage  our  senior  citizens  to 
make  their  remaining  years  as  productive  as 
the  good  Lord  intended  them  to  be. 


February  2 


PROTECTING  OFFICERS  O.R  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 

LABOR 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  today,  to  include 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  within  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  assaults 
and  homicides.  An  explanation  thereof 
.  follows: 

When  the  performance  of  official  duties 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Federal 
laws  subject  an  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  dangers  of  assaults  or  homi¬ 
cidal  acts  by  others,  there  is  sound  rea¬ 
son  for  extending  to  these  employees  the 
protection  of  laws  punishing  such  as¬ 
saults  or  homicides  as  Federal  offenses. 
Such  protection  has  been  extended  to 
many  such  Federal  employees  by  sec¬ 
tion  1114  and,  by  reference,  section  111 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
States.  Section  1114  relates  to  homi¬ 
cides  against  particular  classes  of  law 
enforcement  and  investigative  personnel 
of  the  United  States.  Section  111  makes 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  assault,  resist,  im¬ 
pede,  oppose,  intimidate,  or  interfere 
with  any  person  designated  in  section 
1114  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties.  Among  others  to 
whom  these  safeguards  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  are  Federal  judges;  certain  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
Federal  Indian  field  service;  and  some 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
provide  these  same  protections  for  of¬ 
ficers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  assigned  to  perform  investigative, 
inspection,  or  law  enforcement  func¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  the  past  has  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  the  need  for  extending 
these  protections  to  Labor  Department 
personnel  such  as  wage-hour  investiga¬ 
tors  conducting  investigations  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 


Walsh -Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  and 
field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  who  conduct  in¬ 
vestigations  as  to  compliance  by  employ¬ 
ers  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Mexico  relating 
to  the  employment  of  Mexican  farm  la¬ 
bor.  A  recent  development,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Labor-Management  Report¬ 
ing  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  has 
greatly  increased  the  need  for  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  The  broad  investiga¬ 
tive  and  law  enforcement  functions  con¬ 
ferred  on  this  Department  by  the  new 
labor  reform  law  make  it  imperative  that 
the  protections  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  be  extended  to  the  large  group  of 
investigators  who  in  the  future  will  be 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  these  re¬ 
cently  acquired  functions. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  include  the  Department’s  personnel 
assigned  to  perform  investigative,  in¬ 
spection,  or  law  enforcement  duties. 
They  would  thereby  receive  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  section  111  as  well. 

Assault  against  the  person  is  a  crime 
in  all  States.  However,  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
prevent  interference  with  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  performing  investigative  and  en¬ 
forcement  duties.  If  those  contemplat¬ 
ing  interference  with  the  official  func¬ 
tions  of  an  investigator  are  aware  that  a 
violation  of  a  Federal  criminal  statute  is 
involved,  such  interference  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  reduced  considerably. 
There  have  been  instances  in  the  past 
in  which  this  Department’s  investigative 
and  enforcement  personnel  were  assault¬ 
ed  or  threatened  with  assault  while  per¬ 
forming  their  duties.  These  instances, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  major  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Department’s  investiga¬ 
tive  and  enforcement  functions,  show 
the  need  for  providing  such  personnel 
with  the  same  protection  available  to 
persons  engaged  in  similar  activities 
under  other  laws  of  the  United  States. 


TRANSFERRING  REVENUE  BACK  TO 
THE  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 
FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  begin 
to  transfer  revenue  back  to  the  States 
and  localities  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  represents  a  small  begin¬ 
ning,  indeed,  but  I  would  hope  that  en¬ 
actment  of  this  type  of  legislation,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  start  a  trend  toward 
our  doing  something  aggressively  about 
helping  the  States  with  their  financial 
burdens. 

We  are  in  an  era  when  the  solution 
proposed  by  many  people  to  every  prob¬ 
lem  that  comes  over  the  horizon  is  the 
simple  panacea  of  more  Federal  spend¬ 
ing.  Increasingly  we  find  that  prob¬ 
lems,  inherently  belonging  on  a  local 
level,  cannot  be  solved  by  local  tax  reve¬ 
nues,  and  they  cannot  be  wished  away 
by  ignoring  them.  Rather  than  have 
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these  problems  go  unsolved,  we  even¬ 
tually  accept  the  solution  of  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  Federal  participation 
starts  as  a  small  grant  or  loan  and  even¬ 
tually  it  elaborates  into  an  advanced 
program  of  matching  funds,  with  a  large 
Federal  bureau  to  run  things  from 
Washington.  How  much  better  off  we 
would  be  if  the  Federal  Government  not 
only  refused  to  usurp  local  functions  but 
also  took  the  responsibility  of  offering  a 
few  slices  of  our  Federal  tax  pie. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  tax  on  tele¬ 
phone  service  be  extended  for  another 
year.  I  further  propose  that  any  State 
which  wishes  to  take  this  tax  unto  itself 
can  do  so.  If  a  State  enacts  a  tele¬ 
phone  tax  comparable  to  that  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  under  my 
bill  the  Federal  tax  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued  on  the  day  the  State  tax  takes 
effect.  If  a  State  does  not  enact  a  com¬ 
parable  telephone  tax,  the  tax  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  to  the  Federal  Government. 
By  this  means  we  can  insure  that  States 
will  quickly  and  effectively  utilize  this 
source  of  revenue.  I  trust  that  not 
many  States  will  refuse  to  enact  a  tele¬ 
phone  tax  when  all  they  are  doing,  in 
effect,  is  taking  the  money  into  the  State 
coffers  rather  than  letting  it  go  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

I  recognize  that  President  Eisenhower 
has  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
present  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  for  another  year,  and  I  support 
the  President’s  resolve  to  protect  a  sur¬ 
plus,  to  the  extent  commensurate  with 
our  national  needs.  Nonetheless,  I  fear 
that  the  explosive  problems  faced  by 
our  local  agencies,  from  States  all  the 
way  down  to  local  school  boards,  will  not 
wait  for  a  surplus  in  Washington.  If  we 
do  not  give  them  more  revenue  locally, 
the  solution  is  going  to  be  more  Federal 
funds  spent  from  Washington.  This  is 
true  in  education,  community  facilities, 
welfare,  or  other  wrorthy  purposes. 

Last  week  Governor  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York,  visited  President  Eisenhower. 
Prior  to  his  visit,  the  Governor  had  char¬ 
acteristically  met  an  acute  problem 
squarely  and  courageously  with  an  hon¬ 
est  answer.  The  costs  of  education  have 
far  outrun  our  dilapidated  sources  of 
local  tax  revenue.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  long  been  a  minor  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  field  of  education  but  its 
monstrous  bureaucracy  is  now  poised 
and  ready  for  massive  invasion  within 
the  next  few  years,  unless  the  problem  is 
otherwise  solved  by  legitimate  means. 

If  full-scale  Federal  aid  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  solve  our  educational  problems, 
the  solution  will  be  an  expensive  one, 
indeed — expensive  in  terms  of  our  tax 
dollar,  in  terms  of  quality,  and  in  terms 
of  freedom.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  drama¬ 
tized  the  approach  which  can  do  the  job. 
I  urge  that  we  start  passing  Federal  rev¬ 
enue  sources  back  to  the  States  this  year. 
After  the  telephone  tax,  we  can  look  to 
release  to  the  States  of  a  whole  variety 
of  so-called  emergency  Federal  taxes. 
The  trickle  of  the  telephone  tax  could 
become  a  mighty  river  of  effective  local 
tax  revenue,  fed  by  tributaries  of  other 
abandoned  Federal  taxes. 

One  other  point,  and  this  is  not  pres¬ 
ently  a  part  of  my  bill  because  it  is  not 
clear  what  would  be  the  best  manner  of 


implementing  it,  but  I  would  favor  a 
provision  which  would  earmark  State 
funds  obtained  from  the  telephone  tax 
to  education.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
provision  would  almost  immediately  si¬ 
phon  new  funds  for  education  to  our 
local  school  boards  without  giving  the 
dollars  an  erosive  round  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  process. 

Although  I  introduce  this  bill  without 
the  knowledge  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
I  have  never  discussed  the  subject  with 
him  personally,  I  pay  tribute  t-o  his  earn¬ 
est  efforts  in  this  field  and  I  offer  my 
bill  as  a  warm  endorsement  of  the  re- 
sponsibile  approach  he  has  made  to  a 
real  solution  of  a  vexing  community 
problem. 


DISPLAY  OF  U.S.  FLAG  AT 
EMBASSIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  JOHANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  prominent  display  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  or  near  diplomatic  establishments 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

My  action  in  offering  this  resolution 
is  prompted  by  a  discovery  which, 
ironically,  I  made  through  an  item  in 
the  news  columns  of  a  newspaper  in  my 
own  district. 

This  news  item  quoting  a  resident  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  who  is  a  sister  of  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  mine,  discloses  that  for  the 
past  2  months  or  longer,  by  order  of  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  is  being  displayed  on 
the  American  Embassy  on  a  sharply 
curtailed  basis. 

Inquiry  on  my  part  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  confirmed  this  report.  The 
State  Department  advised  me  that  prior 
to  November  15,  1959,  the  American  flag 
had  been  flown  daily  over  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Panama,  but  that  since  that 
date,  and  by  direction  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  it  is  being  flown  only  on  certain 
specified  national  holidays  and  other 
designated  flag  days  and  on  certain  na¬ 
tional  holidays  observed  by  Panama. 

A  further  inquiry  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  my  part  as  to  a  possible  con¬ 
nection  between  this  sudden  curtail¬ 
ment  in  the  display  of  our  flag  and  the 
November  3  hostile  demonstration 
against  the  American  Embassy  during 
which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
desecrated,  evoked  a  reply  which,  to  me, 
is  totally  unconvincing. 

I  was  informed  that  the  action  was 
taken  by  the  principal  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Embassy  pursuant  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulation  governing  use  of  flags  at 
foreign  service  posts : 

Posts  may  refrain  from  an  exterior  display 
of  the  flag  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  officer,  local  conditions  make  it  in¬ 
advisable. 

In  response  to  my  further  inquiry  as 
to  the  reason  for  such  curtailment  at  the 
particular  time  it  was  imposed,  I  re¬ 


ceived  no  satisfactory  answer  whatso¬ 
ever. 

I  was  told — and  in  all  candor  I  must 
say  bluntly  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
statement — that  there  was  no  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  date  on  which  the  order  was 
issued. 

In  other  words,  I  have  had  no  expla¬ 
nation  which  remotely  satisfies  me  as  to 
what  local  conditions  made  it  tempo¬ 
rarily  inadvisable,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  Ambassador  to  Panama  at  this  time 
not  to  fly  the  flag  as  heretofore. 

Speaking  now  in  more  general  terms, 

I  will  go  further.  I  find  it  difficult,  in¬ 
deed,  to  conceive  of  any  local  conditions 
which  make  it  inadvisable,  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  for  the  American  Embas¬ 
sies  to  refrain  from  exterior  display  of 
the  flag.” 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  my  joint 
resolution  is  to  deny  this  type  of  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  any  officer  of  any  em¬ 
bassy  of  the  United  States  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  embassies  of  the  United  States 
represent  the  national  authority  and 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  These 
embassies  enjoy  extraterritorial  status. 

If  and  when  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  country  in  which 
its  embassy  is  located  have  deteriorated 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
display  the  U.S.  flag  over  our  embassy  in 
that  country,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  maintenance  of  that  embassy,  the 
maintenance  of  our  representatives  in 
that  country,  and  the  continuation  of 
normal  diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and 
review. 

We  are  at  a  point,  as  the  House  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  459  clearly  indicates,  where  very 
tender  concern  is  being  expressed  over 
the  alleged  right  of  other  countries  to 
display  their  flags  in  certain  areas,  spe¬ 
cifically  the  right  of  Panama  to  fly  its 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  “visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  sovereignty,”  to  use  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  plead,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  corre¬ 
sponding  tender  concern  for  “vjsible  evi¬ 
dence  of  sovereignty”  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  a  decent  regard 
for  our  own  sovereignty  and  for  our  own 
self-respect  can  possibly  countenance 
anything  less  than  is  contemplated  in 
my  joint  resolution. 

To  anyone  who  is  so  brash  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  is  either  an  idealistic  atti¬ 
tude  or  outmoded  chauvinism,  I  can 
answer  only  with  the  contempt  which  I 
believe  so  pusillanimous  an  attitude  de¬ 
serves. 

If  we  have  degenerated  to  the  point 
where  we  have  no  concern  for  our  own 
national  self-respect,  it  is  folly  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  we  can  hope  to  command  the 
respect  of  any  other  nation. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  FIRST  JEWISH 
PRAYER  IN  CONGRESS,  FEBRUARY 
1,1860 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 
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(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
100  years  ago  yesterday  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  first  gave  full 
and  formal  recognition  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  to  the  position  of  the  rabbi 
as  preacher  and  religious  teacher,  by 
selecting  a  rabbi,  Morris  Jacob  Raphall, 
of  New  York,  to  open  a  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  prayer. 

This  100th  anniversary  of  the  occasion 
was  suitably  observed  by  the  invocation 
offered  yesterday  in  our  behalf  by  Rabbi 
Goldstein  of  Congregation  B’nai  Jes- 
hurun  in  New  York  City.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Rabbi  Goldstein  is  today  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  same  congrega¬ 
tion  which  Rabbi  Raphall  headed  100 
years  ago.  This  meaningful  anniver¬ 
sary  was  first  called  to  my  attention  by 
Dr.  Abraham  G.  Duker,  president  of  the 
College  of  Jewish  Studies  in  Chicago. 
I  am  indeed  very  happy  and  proud  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  had  made  arrangements  to  have 
Rabbi  Goldstein  deliver  the  invocation 
before  this  body  yesterday.  By  paying 
tribute  to  the  100th  anniversary  in  this 
Congress,  this  Congress  provided  a  fitting 
reply  to  those  who  today  would  attempt 
again  a  revival  of  bigotry  by  desecrating 
religious  shrines  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proud 
moment  that  this  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  today,  by  unanimous  vote,  approved 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O’Hara],  which  expresses  our  indigna¬ 
tion  and  shock  at  the  epidemic  of  dese¬ 
crations  of  holy  shrines  throughout  the 
world. 

In  order  so  that  the  historians  looking 
through  the  background  of  history  of  the 
actions  of  this  Congress  will  get  the  full 
meaning  of  the  atmosphere  that  prevails 
today  as  against  the  atmosphere  that 
prevailed  100  years  ago  when  the  first 
rabbi  was  called  to  deliver  the  invoca¬ 
tion  in  this  House,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  text  of  House  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  465  may  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Whereas  In  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  and 

Whereas  this  desecration  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  instances  of  desecration  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country  recently;  and 

Whereas,  if  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  sense  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of  dese¬ 
cration  and  calls  upon  all  persons  and  gov¬ 


ernments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shameful 
events  shall  not  recur. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com¬ 
paring  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed 
100  years  ago  with  that  of  today,  I  in¬ 
sert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  elo¬ 
quent  words  of  Rabbi  Goldstein  delivered 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Speaker’s  dining 
room,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  1,  i960,  centenary  of  the  first 
Jewish  prayer  in  Congress: 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  my  congregation 
and  substantial  segments  of  the  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  the  great  privilege 
to  have  been  invited  to  deliver  the  opening 
prayer  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  morning,  as  well  as  the  great  courtesy 
of  this  luncheon,  presided  over  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Celler,  one  of  the  great  construc¬ 
tive  personalities  in  Congress. 

This  has  been  indeed  an  historic  morn¬ 
ing.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  broadcast  the  prayer  and  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  occasion.  I  am  glad  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  presence  here  of  one  of  the  leading 
scholars  in  the  field  of  American  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  Dr.  Abraham  G.  Ducker,  president  of 
the  College  of  Jewish  Studies  in  Chicago, 
who  discovered  the  anniversary.  He  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  Representative  Yates 
and  Representatives  Celler  and  Pucinski, 
with  the  result  that  the  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  to  deliver  the  prayer  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  original  prayer. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  read  Dr.  Raphall’s 
prayer  of  a  century  ago.  Fortunately,  it 
will  be  available  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  it  at  your  leisure.  Styles  in  prayers 
have  changed.  One  of  the  audience  who  at¬ 
tended  the  original  prayer  was  overheard  to 
say  that  although  it  was  beautiful,  it  was 
long  enough  to  be  a  sermon.  Chaplain 
Braskamp  impressed  upon  me  this  morning 
that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  prayer. 

Dr.  Raphall’s  prayer  reflected  the  tension 
of  the  times.  It  was  the  36th  Congress, 
which  opened  December  7,  1860.  It  was  the 
administration  of  President  Buchanan.  It 
was  shortly  following  the  Harpers  Ferry 
incident  with  John  Brown.  In  the  Senate 
there  was  a  Democratic  majority;  in  the 
House,  the  Republicans  had  an  uncertain 
majority.  The  House  was  unable  to  or¬ 
ganize  itself  because  it  was  unable  to  elect 
a  Speaker.  There  was  turmoil. 

In  that  kind  of  atmosphere.  Dr.  Morris  J. 
Raphall  came  to  deliver  his  invocation.  It 
was  his  12th  year  in  the  ministry  of  Con¬ 
gregation  B’nai  Jeshurun  of  New  York,  the 
second  oldest  in  the  city.  He  had  come  to  it 
from  Birmingham,  England.  His  orthodoxy 
and  scholarship  won  for  him  nationwide 
fame.  The  Jewish  population  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  numbered  150,000.  There 
were  one  or  two  Members  of  Congress  re¬ 
garding  whose  Jewishness  there  was  some 
question. 

The  invitation  to  Dr.  Raphall  made  a  stir 
in  the  Jewish  community  and  also  among 
many  non-Jews  because  it  was  the  first 
time  that  a  non- Christian  was  invited  to 
pray  for  the  country.  The  floor  and  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  crowded,  as  it  was  hoped  that  at 
long  last  a  Speaker  might  be  elected.  There 
was  audible  curiosity  as  the  rabbi  rose,  wear¬ 
ing  his  talith  and  his  velvet  cap  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  tradition,  as  I  did  this  morning  for  his¬ 
toric  sentimental  reasons.  There  were  some 
approving  comments  heard  and  also  a  few 
snide  remarks  because  the  occasion  was  so 
unusual.  When,  however.  Rabbi  Raphall 
spoke  the  first  words  of  his  prayer  In  clear, 
well  modulated  tones  which  reached  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  hall,  there  was  awed 


silence.  Newspaper  reporters  and  their  dis¬ 
patchers  commented  on  the  impressiveness 
of  the  rabbi’s  appearance  and  the  beauty  of 
his  prayer. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that  Congress  al¬ 
ways  needs  to  be  prayed  for,  but  it  was 
especially  so  that  day.  Mirabile  dictu.  A 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  elected  that  day 
on  the  24th  ballot.  Many  were  heard  to  re¬ 
mark:  “The  rabbi’s  prayer  did  it.”  You 
can  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  prayers  ever  delivered  in 
Congress. 

The  effects,  iiowever,  were  not  long  lived. 
Little  more  than  a  year  thereafter,  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  Jews  joined  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in 
numbers  far  beyond  their  proportion  in  the 
population.  Rabbi  Raphall’s  son  served 
with  the  Union  forces  as  a  lieutenant  and 
was  wounded. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
bit  of  historical  background. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  by  a  brief  evalua¬ 
tion  of  these  hundred  years.  It  needs  hardly 
be  argued  that  since  1860,  civil  rights  and 
liberties  and  intergroup  relations  in  the 
United  States  have  marched  steadily  for¬ 
ward.  The  status  of  our  Negro  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  has  advanced  fundamentally,  although 
desegregation,  now  the  law  of  the  land,  is 
still  not  fully  implemented.  The  American 
people  give  wide  acceptance  to  the  principle 
that  adherence  to  a  minority  faith  must 
not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  There 
is  an  abhorrence  of  anti-Semitism  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  as  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  expressions 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press  in  reaction  to 
anti-Semitic  incidents.  It  is  a  gratifying  co¬ 
incidence  that  a  bill  will  be  voted  tomorrow 
giving  expressing  to  the  sentiment  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  matter.  All  these  are  land¬ 
marks  of  progress. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  must  not 
rest  content  until  the  gap  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be  is  further  narrowed. 
As  long  as  there  are  areas  where  Negroes, 
Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  discrimination  in  law  or  in  fact;  as 
long  as  there  are  American  citizens  who  are 
disqualified  because  of  race  or  creed  from 
.  full  equality  with  other  American  citizens 
when  serving  with  American  Armed  Forces 
abroad,  or  in  the  use  of  American  passports 
for  travel  in  certain  countries  abroad,  or  in 
biding  for  business  contracts  abroad,  or  car¬ 
rying  cargo  to  certain  ports  abroad,  or  in  the 
use  of  international  waterways;  and  as  long 
as  there  are  professional  hate  mongerers  who 
ply  their  nefarious  traffic  with  impunity, 
there  is  unfinished  business  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  legislative 
and  executive  arms  of  our  Government. 

God  grant  that  there  may  be  a  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  occasion  whose  100th  anni¬ 
versary  we  observe  today  and  that  it  may 
find  the  United  States  and  the  world  as  far 
advanced  in  human  rights  beyond  the  con¬ 
dition  of  1960  as  1960  is  advanced  beyond 
the  condition  of  1860. 

Thank  you. 

(Mr.  CELLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucinski)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mi-.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
offer  the  text  of  the  prayer  of  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein  before  the  House  on  February 
1,  1960.  This  date  marks  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  first  time  the  prayer  was 
delivered  before  the  House  by  a  Rabbi  on 
February  1,  1860.  The  original  prayer 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Morris  J.  Raphall 
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of  Congregation  B’nai  Jeshurun  and  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  Rabbi  Goldstein 
of  the  same  Temple  deliver  the  invoca¬ 
tion  on  this  anniversary : 

Lord,  Creator,  Father,  “This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  that  we  should 
rejoice  and  be  glad  thereon.” 

We  pray  Thee,  make  Thy  light  to  shine 
upon  this  day  which  we  joyfully  mark  as  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  prayer  intoned  within 
this  legislative  hall  for  the  first  time  by  a 
teacher  of  the  Jewish  faith,  Rabbi  Morris 
Jacob  Raphall.  It  was  a  day  as  meaningful 
for  America  as  for  the  household  of  Jacob, 
tokening  not  only  religious  freedom  and 
equality  but  interreligious  fellowship. 

How  better  can  we  remember  that  day  than 
by  calling  to  mind  some  of  the  prayerful 
words  then  uttered? 

“Lord  *  *  *  It  has  been  Thy  gracious  will 
that  on  this  western  continent  a  common¬ 
wealth  should  be  established  after  the  model 
which  Thou,  Thyself,  didst  bestow  upon  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  in  their  best  and  purest 
times.  The  Constitution  and  institutions  of 
the  Republic  prove  to  the  world,  that  men 
created  in  Thine  image  and  obedient  to  Thy 
precepts  are  not  only  capable — fully  capable 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  know  best 
how  to  combine  civil  liberty  with  ready 
obedience  to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with 
sincere  respect  for  individual  rights.” 

While  those  words  had  and  have  a  time¬ 
less  ring,  other  words  of  that  prayer  reflected 
the  ominous  tensions  of  the  time  when  our 
Nation  was  riven  by  strife  on  the  threshold 
of  a  tragic  civil  war. 

O  Lord  Whose  Name  is  One,  we  thank 
Thee  that  today  our  Nation  stands  before 
the  world  one  and  indivisible.  May  it  stand 
not  only  in  the  panoply  of  might  but  in  the 
splendor  of  spirit,  not  too  proud  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  own  blemishes  and  seek  to  correct 
them,  and  not  too  meek  to  aspire  to-  the 
role  of  world  leadership  by  example,  in  help¬ 
ing  to  lift  burdens  of  oppression,  poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease,  wherever  the  uplift¬ 
ing  hand  is  needed  and  welcomed.  May  we 
begin  at  home  by  cleansing  our  own  habita¬ 
tions  from  the  germs  of  hatred  and  preju¬ 
dice.  And  may  we  join  forces  with  the 
vigilant  safeguarding  of  good  will  every¬ 
where,  aware  that  the  toleration  of  evil  often 
paves  the  way  for  evil’s  domination. 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  restoration  of 
Zion,  a  prayer  and  a  dream  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  come  to  fulfillment  in  our  time 
with  the  noble  help  of  these  United  States. 
Grant  that  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  again 
the  law  and  the  word  of  God  out  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

In  a  hundred  years,  thanks  to  the  progress 
of  science,  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  come 
together  across  the  barriers  of  time  and 
space.  Grant  Thy  children  the  moral  wis¬ 
dom  to  match  proximity  with  neighborliness. 

In  a  hundred  years  the  inventions  of 
destruction  have  left  us  no  alternative  to 
peace.  Grant  us  the  will  to  pursue  peace 
relentlessly  and  the  inventiveness  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Sustain  with  Thy  blessings  the  President 
of  these  United  States  and  all  who  conduct 
the  affairs  of  Government.  May  Thy  face 
be  turned  unto  our  beautiful  America  and 
unto  Thy  children  everywhere. 

May  it  be  Thy  will  that  100  years  hence 
America  shall  yet  stand  unsurpassed  as  a 
citadel  of  human  fellowship  and  a  fortress 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
world. 

“Adonay  oz  1-amo  yitain,  Adonay  yevar- 
aich  et  amo  vashalom.”  The  Lord  endow  us 
all  with  strength,  the  Lord  bless  us  all  with 
peace.  Amen. 

I  also  give  an  excerpt  from  the  book, 
entitled  “A  Century  of  Judaism  in  New 


York,”  written  by  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein. 
Pages  123  and  124  of  this  book  make 
direct  reference  to  the  prayer  of  Dr. 
Morris  J.  Raphall.  That  prayer  follows: 

Almighty  and  merciful  God.  we  approach 
Thee  this  day  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  past 
mercies,  and  humbly  to  beseech  Thee  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  extend  the  same  to  Thy  servants, 
the  Representatives  of  these  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Lord,  great  and  manifold  have  been  Thy 
bounties  to  this  highly  favored  land;  heart¬ 
felt  and  sincere  are  our  thanks.  While  the 
vast  despotisms  of  Asia  are  crumbling  into 
dust,  and  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World  can  barely  sustain  themselves  by 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  has  been  Thy  gracious  will  that  on  this 
western  continent  a  commonwealth  should 
be  established  after  the  model  which  Thou, 
Thyself,  didst  bestow  upon  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  their  best  and  purest  times.  The 
Constitution  and  institutions  of  this  Re¬ 
public  prove  to  the  world,  that  men  created 
in  Thine  image  and  obedient  to  Thy  precepts 
are  not  only  capable — fully  capable  of  self- 
government,  but  that  they  know  best  how 
to  combine  civil  liberty  with  ready  obedience 
to  the  laws — religious  liberty  with  warm  zeal 
for  religion — absolute  general  equality  with 
sincere  respect  for  individual  rights.  In  the 
acquiring  and  carrying  out  of  these  most 
wise  institutions,  Thy  protection  was  signally 
manifest.  It  was  Thy  right  hand  that 
shielded  the  founders  of  this  commonwealth 
during  the  long  and  perilous  struggle  of  right 
against  might.  It  was  Thy  wisdom  that  in¬ 
spired  them  when  they  established  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  that  which  Thy  holy  tabernacle 
with  the  Urim  and  Thummin,  “Light  and 
Equity,”  had  been  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel;  the  heart  of  the  entire  nation,  where 
the  wants,  the  wishes,  the  feelings  of  all 
should  become  known  to,  and  respected  by, 
all,  so  that  union  should  create  strength,  and 
concord  keep  pace  with  prosperity.  Lord, 
the  ordinary  lifetime  of  a  man  has  barely 
elapsed  since  this  Constitution  came  into 
force,  and  under  its  auspices  our  country, 
from  feeble  and  poor,  is  become  wealthy  and 
powerful.  Already  it  takes  ranks  with  the 
mightiest,  and  Thou  wilt  realize  unto  it 
Thy  gracious  promise  to  Thy  chosen  people, 
“Vehositcha  Adoray  Letovah,”  “The  Lord  will 
distinguish  thee  for  that  which  is  good.” 

Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  many  days 
and  many  weeks  have  gone  by  since  Thy 
servants,  our  Representatives,  first  met  in 
this  Congress;  but  not  yet  have  they  been 
able  to  organize  their  house.  Thou  who 
makest  peace  in  Thy  high  heavens,  direct 
their  minds  this  day  that  they  may,  with 
one  consent,  choose  the  man  who,  without 
fear  and  without  favor,  is  to  preside  over 
their  assembly.  To  this  intent  endow  them, 
Father  most  gracious,  with  Thy  Spirit — “the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.” 
Let  Thy  grace  guide  them,  so  that  amidst 
the  din  of  conflicting  interests  and  opinions, 
they  may  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  hold 
that  even  tenor  of  their  way — the  way  of 
moderation  and  of  equity — that  they  may 
speak  and  act  and  legislate  for  Thy  glory 
and  for  the  happiness  of  our  country;  so 
that  from  North  and  from  South,  from  East 
and  from  West,  one  feeling  of  satisfaction 
may  attend  their  labors,  while  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land  joyfully  repeat  the  words 
of  Thy  psalmist:  “Lo,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.” 

Lord  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  I,  Thy  servant,  beseech  Thee  bless 
these  our  Representatives,  even  as  Thou 
didst  direct  Thy  priests  to  bless  Thy  people, 
saying ; 


"Yevarechecha  Adonay  veyishmerecha. 

Ya-ait  Adonay  parav  ailecha  vi-chuneka. 
Yissa  Adonay  panav  ailecha  veyasemlecha 
shalom.” 

“May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  preserve  thee. 
May  the  Lord  cause  His  countenance  to 
shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto 
thee. 

May  the  Lord  raise  His  countenance  unto 
thee  and  grant  thee  peace.” 

May  this  blessing  of  the  One  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  forever  rest  ujJon  your  councils 
and  yourselves  this  day  and  evermore. 
Amen. 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed  the 
invocation  and  which  was  attended  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
Speaker’s  dining  room,  I  introduced  Dr. 
Goldstein  in  the  following  manner: 

If  Jewish  life  survived  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  that  was  because  the  synagogue 
had  been  prepared  to  take  over  its  burden 
and  carry  it  onward  for  generations. 

Dispersed  among  the  nations,  without  a 
national  center,  without  a  synod  to  formu.- 
late  its  principles,  without  any  secular  power 
to  enforce  its  decrees,  yet  the  synagogue 
found  its  home  and  harmony  in  the  hearts 
of  loyal  Jews  the  world  over. 

To  have  created  the  synagogue  is  one  of 
Jewry’s  greatest  practical  achievements.  It 
was  and  is  the  synagogue  that  kept  and 
keeps  the  fires  of  the  faith  burning. 

One  of  the  great  exponents  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  is  with  us.  He  is  rabbi  of  Temple 
B’nai  Jeshurun,  of  New  York.  He  invoked 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  for  us  this  day  in 
the  House.  One  of  his  predecessor  rabbis  of 
that  temple— Rabbi  Morris  J.  Raphall — 100 
years  ago  to  the  day — February  1,  I860 — ■ 
also  gave  the  House  the  benefit  of  his  words 
of  benediction.  It  was  during  parlous  times, 
when  the  Nation  was  rent  asunder.  Happily 
we  are  today  a  united  nation. 

I  give  you  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein,  of  con¬ 
gregation  B’nai  Jeshurun,  honorary  chair¬ 
man,  Western  Hemisphere,  World  Jewish 
Congress,  former  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  Jewish  Agency — a  truly  dedicated 
man  of  the  cloth,  stanch  defender  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  protagonist  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  a  true  leader  of  his  people  and  sponsor 
of  many  ennobling  causes. 

Rabbi  Goldstein  addressed  the  lunch¬ 
eon  guests.  Then  followed  statements 
by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sidney  Yates,  of  Illinois. 

(Mr.  TOT .T ,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucinski)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  Congressmen  Yates  and 
Pucinski,  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Illinois,  in  commending  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein  the  illustrious  rabbi  of  Congre¬ 
gation  B’nai  Jeshurun  of  New  York  in 
connection  with  his  remarkable  prayer 
opening  the  House  session  on  Monday 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  first  prayer  offered  in  the  Congress 
by  a  rabbi. 

The  learned  rabbi  was  raised  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  his  boyhood  in 
Congressman  Barrett’s  district  and  has 
made  a  great  career  in  the  rabbinate  and 
in  Jewish  affairs  during  his  entire  adult 
life.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Jews  of  the  world.  Some  of  his 
relatives  live  in  my  district  and  his 
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brother  has  his  offices  in  Congressman 
R.  N.  C.  Nix’s  district  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  the  opening  prayer  and  to  lunch 
with  Dr.  Goldstein  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O’Brien  of  Illinois) ,  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Cooley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bonner)  ,  on  account  of  death  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  family. 

Mr.  Alford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gathings)  ,  for  1  day,  February  2,  1960, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here¬ 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Goodell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  10  minutes,  on  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  next. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Johansen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zelenko  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucinski),  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  George  P.  Miller)  in  three 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Quigley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller)  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fulton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller)  in  five  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Forand  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  and  to  in¬ 
clude  a  letter. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  Levering  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Breeding  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  in  two 
instances:  in  one  to  include  an  article  by 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  and  in  another  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  notwithstanding  that  the 


cost  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  be  $363.25. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  other  material. 

Mr.  Whitener  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Lane  in  five  instances,  in  each  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Dowdy  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kowalski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Younger  and  include  an  address, 
notwithstanding  it  exceeds  the  limit  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$222.75. 

Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  five  in¬ 
stances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Scherer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $344. 

Mr.  Riehlman  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  and  to  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCormack  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Walter  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  follow¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8121. 

Mr.  Teller  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Bolton)  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  459. 

Mr.  Hechler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Delaney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow¬ 
ing  : ) 

Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hiestand  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Holt. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Weaver  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  insert  an  editorial  in  the  Record 
of  today  commenting  upon  the  character 
of  our  late  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Richard  Simpson,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  following  the  remarks  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  include  extrane¬ 
ous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucinski),  notwithstanding  it  will  ex¬ 
ceed  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  es¬ 


timated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$384.75. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucinski),  notwithstanding  it  will  ex¬ 
ceed  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$263.25. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pucinski,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : ) 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Ml-.  Keogh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1960,  at  12 
o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  United  States  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  September  16-17,  1959,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
331  (H.  Doc.  No.  321);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1764.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  examination  of  selected  supply 
management  activities  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
Ryukyu  Islands  (USARYIS) ,  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1765.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela¬ 
tions,  transmitting  the  first  report  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions. 

1766.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1959,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
398);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1767.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fourth  interim  report  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  372, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1768.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Treasury  Department  positions  in  grades  16, 
17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th  Congress;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice. 

1769.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  entitled  “A  bill  to  include  certain  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  within  the  provisions  of  sections  111 
and  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  assaults  and  homicides”; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop¬ 
er  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  435.  Resolution  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  3151,  a  bill  relating  to 
withholding,  for  purposes  of  the  income  tax 
imposed  by  certain  cities,  on  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  employees;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1235).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  436.  Resolution  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  9662,  a  bill  to  make  tech¬ 
nical  revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat¬ 
ing  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  partner¬ 
ships,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1236).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  H.R.  9737.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  requirement  that  certain  District 
of  Columbia  corporations  be  managed  by 
trustees  the  majority  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1237).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  H.R.  9451.  A  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-333  to  provide  that 
the  tax  exemption  granted  the  property  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  be  effective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and 
after  July  1,  1959;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1238).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  H.R.  7124.  A  bill  to  re¬ 
quire  the  payment  of  tuition  on  account  of 
certain  persons  who  attend  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1239). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  10082.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
entitled  to  child’s  insurance  benefits  shall 
not  lose  such  entitlement  by  reason  of 
adoption  if  the  adopting  parent  is  the  child’s 
brother  or  sister;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  10083.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  10085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  10086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACIIROWICZ: 

H.R.  10087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.R.  10088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUDGE: 

H.R.  10089.  A  bill  to  permit  a  civil  action 
to  be  brought  against  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  his  official  capacity,  a  person  acting 
under  him,  or  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
in  any  judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
where  a  plaintiff  in  the  action  resides;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN : 

H.R.  10090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans’ 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 

H.R.  10091.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  10092:  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  10093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  10094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  excise 
tax  on  telephone  service  for  an  additional 
year,  and  to  provide  that  such  tax  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  service  furnished  in 
any  State  where  an  identical  tax  is  imposed 
by  State  law,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10095.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
require  air  carriers  to  maintain  route  maps 
in  conjunction  with  certain  weather  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  benefit  of  their  passengers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

H.R.  10096.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv¬ 
ices  or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 

H.R.  10097.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pay¬ 
ment-in-kind  program  for  corn,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  10098.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte¬ 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10099.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 


strengthen  the  enforcement  procedures  for 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.KARTH: 

HR.  10100.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10101.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  10102.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of 
States  to  select  certain  public  lands  subject 
to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 

H.R.  10103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of  ar¬ 
ticles  imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  10104.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  su¬ 
gar  quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
reduce  quotas  of  certain  foreign  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  10105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  medical,  legal,  and  re¬ 
lated  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10106.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  special  assessments  with  respect  to 
certain  Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  10107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer¬ 
tain  service  of  female  members  of  telephone 
operating  units,  Signal  Corps;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  10108.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  certain  Veterans’  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MERROW : 

H.R.  10109.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
employees  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Guard  shall  not  suffer  loss  of  pay,  time,  or 
efficiency  rating  for  periods  of  service  pursu¬ 
ant  to  call  by  the  Governor  of  a  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER : 

H.R.  10110.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  procedures  for 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  10111.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $75  to 
$85  per  month  the  amount  of  benefits  pay¬ 
able  to  widows  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  certain  of  such  widows 
must  have  married  the  employee  before  his 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.R.  10112.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  10113.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
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tial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  un¬ 
deremployment  in  certain  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  10114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  placement 
in  grade  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  20 
positions  of  hearing  examiner  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H.R.  10115.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina¬ 
tion  because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons  by  Government  con¬ 
tractors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10116.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5,000  acr-es  in  the  aggregate  for  any 
project  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

H.R.  10117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  authorization  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.R.  10118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(b) 
of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  permit  any 
State  of  the  United  States  to  request  a 
waiver  of  the  2-year  period  of  residence 
abroad  required  of  certain  exchange  visitors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10119.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
portrait  gallery  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  10120.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 
request)  : 

H.R.  10122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans’ 
Benefits  Code  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  compensation  and  pension  to  widows  of 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs. 

H.R.  10123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  grant- 
ing  of  national  service  life  insurance  to  vet- 
erans  with  service-connected  disabilities; 
and  to  permit  for  1  year  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  less  than  total  to  ob¬ 
tain  disability  income  protection  under  na¬ 
tional  service  life  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af¬ 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  10124.  A  bill  to  suspend  certain  postal 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  10125.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 

H.R.  10126.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  su¬ 
gar  quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  quotas  of  certain  foreign  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10127.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Navarro 
Mills  Reservoir,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  as  the 


Dawson  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  10128.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  10129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  certain  limitations  on  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.R.  10130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  10131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARMON: 

H.R.  10132.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  10133.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 

H.R.  10134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pay¬ 
ment-in-kind  program  for  corn,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.R.  10135.  A  bill  to  include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  ill  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  assaults  and  homicides;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  10136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pay¬ 
ment-in-kind  program  for  corn,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  TELLER : 

H.R.  10137.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  projects  which  will  demonstrate 
or  develop  techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation’s  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  control  problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  10138.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  War¬ 
rant  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 

H.R.  10139.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  10140.  A  bill  to  assure  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal  elec¬ 
tions  because  of  their  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;’  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  of  a  memorial  to  Albert  Einstein;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  growth  of  salt  cedar  and  other 
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phreatephytes,  the  hydrological  and  clima¬ 
tological  factors  influencing  the  use  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various  techniques 
for  the  eradication  and  control  of  plants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  final  report  of  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  599.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  permanent  display  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  or  near  diplo¬ 
matic  establishments  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BETTS; 

H.  Con.  Res.  556.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia¬ 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agrements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  President  to  proclaim  a  Na¬ 
tional  Bible  Week  during  October  of  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  558.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  additional  copies  of 
the  panel  discussions  entitled  “Income  Tax 
Revision”;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON; 

H.  Con.  Res.  559.  Concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  the  Congress  does  not  favor 
the  proposed  transfers  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  contained  in  a  trans¬ 
fer  plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 

H.  Con.  Res.  560.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  561.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  562.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  563.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLYNN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  564.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  565.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  566.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
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weapons  shall  be  continued.;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.  Con.  Res.  567.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U  S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.  Con.  Res.  568.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on"  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  569.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  570.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  571.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEYER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  572.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  573.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.  Con.  Res.  574.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Br.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  575.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Br.  Mr.  WIER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  576.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.  Con.  Res.  577.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL; 

H.  Res.  437.  Resolution  amending  House 
Resolution  146,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.  Res.  438.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 


President  should  call  a  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  10141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  JSareh  Douaihy  and  her  two  children, 
Victor  Sarkis  Douaihy  and  Theresa  Sarkis 
Douaihy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  10142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Royal  de  Rohan  Barondes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuen 
Tim  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Goon 
Ying  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
Puillet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H.R.  10146.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
the  Local  Union  No.  377  Pension  Fund  and 
the  contributors  thereto;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Karasick;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLT  (by  request) : 

H.R.  10148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
and  Rosanda  (Rosana)  Jugo;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdolna 
Rep  de  Dudas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Fiorentino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  10151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  R. 
Monahan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  10152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Marie  E.  Mark;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  10153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Pickering;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAUND  :■ 

H.R.  10154.  A  bill  to  validate  a  certain  con¬ 
veyance  of  land  in  Riverside  County,  Calif., 
made  on  September  28,  1885,  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  et  al.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  10155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luther  B.  Newman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  10156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trois  (James)  Dourakos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  10157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ales¬ 
sandro  Gellhorn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TABER: 

H.R.  10158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Pang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  10159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Sandor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  10161.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal' of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

327.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  a 
group  of  workers  and  citizens,  residents  of 
the  32d  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  county  of  Montgomery,  urging 
Congress  to  act  promptly  and  favorably  on 
S.  1046  and  H.R.  4488  which  would  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and 
extend  the  law’s  protection  to  nearly  8  mil¬ 
lion  additional  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

328.  By  Mr.  VANIK:  Petition  of  the  clerk 
of  Council  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
requesting  the  enactment  into  law  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  S.  1046  and  H.R.  4488,  relating  to 
the  minimum  wage,  and  asking  that  it  be 
increased  to  $1.25  an  hour;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

329.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Thom¬ 
as  Latimer,  executive  vice  president.  Free 
World  Committee,  Chicago,  Ill.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  requesting  that  Congress  act  within 
the  full  purview  and  intent  of  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  define  and  publish  piracies  and  felon¬ 
ies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

330.  Also  petition  of  Thomas  Latimer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president.  Free  World  Commit¬ 
tee,  Chicago,  Ill.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
investigation  of  Gerhardt  Eisler,  Communist 
propaganda  minister  for  the  Soviet  German 
Provinces,  traitor  to  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs. 

331.  Also  petition  of  Thomas  Latimer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president.  Free  World  Commit¬ 
tee,  Chicago,  Ill.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
investigation  of  State  and  Justice  Depart¬ 
ments  to  determine  why  extradition  proceed¬ 
ings  have  not  been  instituted  against  the 
secret- police  and  espionage  agents  resident 
in  the  many  Communist  embassies  and  con¬ 
sulates  in  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

332.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  Latimer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president.  Free  World  Commit¬ 
tee,  Chicago,  Ill.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
that  a  full  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  dealing  with 
Communist  aggression  be  made  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  every  educational  institution  in  the 
various  States  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  dili¬ 
gent  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  has  developed  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  challenging  program  which  he 
has  entitled,  “A  Charter  of  Independence 
for  Senior  Citizens.” 

Our  able  colleague,  whose  record  of 
Interest  and  accomplishment  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation  and  public  service 
dates  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
days  when  we  were  privileged  to  serve 
together  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  set  forth  his  eloquent  and 
sincere  views  concerning  the  needs  of 
our  older  citizens  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  West  Virginia  Institute  on  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  of  the  Aging,  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1960,  at  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Senator  Randolph,  as  a  Representa¬ 
tive,  was  active  and  forthright  in  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  great  social  security  program 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  He  has 
consistently  worked  for  its  improvement 
and  for  many  other  movements  and  pro¬ 
grams  intended  to  provide  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  for  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
persons. 

During  the  last  session  he  was  a  leader 
in  this  body  in  the  passage  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  measure  which  em¬ 
braces  certain  features  of  the  popular 
CCC  program  which  we  both  supported 
with  vigor  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  New  Deal  era. 
It  was  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  have  appointed  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  and  prepared  the  majority 
report  on  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
bill. 

Knowing  of  our  colleague’s  abiding  in¬ 
terest  in  and  sterling  qualifications  to 
perform  real  service  in  connection  with 
studies  of  problems  of  our  senior  citizens, 
as  well  as  our  youth,  I  likewise  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  appoint  him  to  membership 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging. 

Senator  Randolph,  as  a  member  of  the 
latter  subcommittee,  devoted  his  time  to 
hearings  during  the  latter  part  of  1959 
across  the  country  and  presided  over 
those  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee 
for  West  Virginia  at  Charleston.  His 
speech  before  the  West  Virginia  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Aging  is  particularly  appropriate,  and 


Appendix 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Charter  of  Independence  for 
Senior  Citizens 

Ray  Power,  fellow  West  Virginians,  and 
guests,  the  questions  which  you  are  con¬ 
fronting  during  this  conference  are  aspects 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  civilization.  It  is  a  problem 
which  no  society  in  history  has  ever  before 
faced  in  such  magnitude. 

During  the  recent  recess  of  Congress.  I  par¬ 
ticipated,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging, 
in  hearings  conducted  in  representative  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  subcommittee 
held  hearings  in  Washington,  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Miami,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.  I  took  part 
in  all  but  those  held  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Michigan,  and  I  presided  over  those  in  our 
State. 

We  received  the  scholarly  and  scientific 
testimony  of  the  experts,  and  we  received 
the  often  heart-wrenching  and  pathos-laden 
reports  from  the  elderly  folk  themselves. 
This  evening  I  share  with  you  some  of  the 
findings  of  our  subcommittee  and  some  of 
my  own  observations  drawn  from  these 
hearings. 

But,  first,  let  me  sketch  in  the  briefest 
detail  the  national  scope  of  what  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  has 
called  the  quiet  revolution. 

APPROXIMATELY  16  MILLION  CITIZENS 
OVER  65  YEARS  OLD 

Perhaps  these  figures  are  well  known  to 
many  of  you,  but  we  cannot  emphasize  them 
too  frequently.  In  1900  there  were  only 
3  million  Americans  aged  65  or  over,  con¬ 
trasted  with  approximately  16  million  today, 
5  million  of  whom  are  75  or  over.  These 
16  million,  within  the  next  decade,  will  swell 
to  20  million,  of  whom  7  million  w'ill  be  75 
or  over.  These  figures  received  a  dramatic 
expression  in  our  Washington  hearings  when 
it  was  stated  that  of  all  the  persons  who 
have  ever  reached  the  age  of  65,  25  percent 
are  alive  today. 

In  terms  of  West  Virginia  statistics,  the 
total  population  of  the  State  in  1957  was 
1,962,000.  Of  that  total,  164,000  persons 
were  age  65  years  or  more,  and  this  number 
constituted  8.3  percent  of  the  West  Virginia 
population. 

Between  1950  and  1957,  the  number  of 
persons  65  years  and  over  increased  by  18.7 
percent,  with  only  two  other  States,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Arkansas,  having  experienced  the 
same  type  of  change. 

Then,  too,  in  West  Virginia  persons  45  and 
over  amount  to  28  percent  of  the  population. 
I  am  told  that  each  month  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  in  West  Virginia  receive  an 
average  of  1,200  new  applications  from  older 
Jobseekers. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  approximately 
15,000  new  applications  were  received  from 
workers  over  45  years  old,  and  during  that 
same  year  3,710  of  them  were  placed  in  non- 
agricultural  positions,  including  almost  2,000 
in  service  Jobs — the  bulk  of  them  in  private 
households. 

Experts  on  census  evaluations  point  out 


that  in  one  important  way  West  Virginia’s 
population  pattern  differs  from  the  normal 
of  the  country.  Ours  is  a  State  predomi¬ 
nantly  rural.  The  latest  available  official 
census  (1950)  reveals  that  65.4  percent  of 
West  Virginia’s  population  was  rural,  and 
this  is  the  fifth  highest  agrarian  popula¬ 
tion — percentagewise — among  all  the  States. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY  IS  INCREASING  FOR 
AMERICANS 

A  man  of  65  may  today  expect  to  live 
another  13  years:  a  woman  of  65  now  has  a 
life  expectancy  of  15y2  years,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  age  at  death  being  about  70.  But,  by 
the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  will  be  82;  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
during  our  hearings  for  experts  to  testify 
that  with  continued  progress  in  medical 
science,  by  the  end  of  this  century  many 
people  may  expect  to  live  to  be  125. 

These  are  but  the  bare  outlines  of  the 
revolution — and  this  is  not  too  strong  a 
term — taking  place  in  our  population  pat¬ 
tern.  It  is  a  revolution  for  which  we  have 
been  inadequately  prepared — psychologically, 
socially,  economically,  and  medically.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  of  the  States  genuine  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of  low- 
rental  housing,  employment  counseling,  and 
medical  care,  our  national  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  the  aged  as  a  whole  has  been 
marked  by  callous  indifference  and  neglect. 
While  we  glorify  in  our  claims  of  being  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  and  having  achieved 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history,  we 
allow  millions  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
achievements  now  to  suffer  personal  isola¬ 
tion  and  poverty,  degraded  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  pitifully  inadequate  nutritional 
standards  and  medical  care. 

This  condition  is  essentially  the  product  of 
a  default  in  our  national  attitudes  and  a 
failure  to  develop  national  planning  in  the 
light  of  new  knowledge  and  new  perspectives. 

First,  with  reference  to  our  national  atti¬ 
tudes:  As  a  comparatively  young  nation, 
with  a  history  first  of  an  expanding  physical 
frontier  and  then  expanding  technological 
and  economic  frontiers,  we  have  customarily 
placed  the  accent  on  youth  and  vigor  and 
action.  We  have  not,  as  a  culture,  given  the 
veneration  to  age  and  wisdom  and  contem¬ 
plation  that  these  qualities  have  received  in 
many  other  more  traditional  societies. 

URBAN  SOCIETY  ACCENTUATES  PROBLEM  OF  OUR 
AGED 

Also,  until  the  20th  century  we  were 
largely  a  nation  of  farmers  and  small  towns¬ 
men,  and  the  comparatively  few  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  society  offered  little  welfare  or 
maintenance  problem.  Normally,  each  fam¬ 
ily  took  care  of  its  own,  and  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  small  town  there  was  a  role  to 
be  occupied  and  work  to  be  done  by  the 
elderly.  But  in  the  urban  life  of  today- 
in  the  project  house  or  the  three-room  effi¬ 
ciency  apartment — there  is  often  no  place 
for  the  elderly. 

Thus,  as  a  nation  we  have  looked  the  other 
way  while  millions  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  been  forced  upon  the  “tundra  of  neg¬ 
lect” — to  use  the  graphic  phrase  of  Gen. 
John  F.  McMahon,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Volunteers  of  America. 

A  second  basic  inadequacy  in  our  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  elderly  is  the  arbitrary  assump¬ 
tion  that  old  age  begins  at  65 — and  after 
that  the  person  is  ready  to  be  placed  upon 
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the  shelf.  The  arts  of  modern  medicine  have 
long  since  Invalidated  this  assumption  in  its 
general  application,  and  for  disproof  in  par¬ 
ticular  instances  we  need  only  look  at  the 
the  creative  work  of  such  leaders  as  our  two 
living  ex-Presidents,  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Harry  S.  Truman;  elder  statesman  Bernard 
Baruch;  world  personalities  Winston  Church¬ 
ill,  Conrad  Adenauer,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt; 
and  great  poets  Carl  Sandburg  and  Robert 
Frost— as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the  vital 
and  active  oldsters  among  my  own  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  most  happy  to  note  the  presence  to¬ 
night  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Shawkey.  He  will  be 
“90  years  young”  next  August.  Dr.  Shawkey 
has  been  an  active  and  prominent  physician 
during  a  fruitful  lifetime  of  service. 

Thus,  among  our  16  million  senior  citizens 
today,  there  is  a  precious  store  of  skills  and 
abilities,  experience  and  wisdom,  which  we 
allow  to  atrophy  through  mere  neglect  and 
indifference.  Not  only  do  we  thereby  squan¬ 
der  a  critical  national  resource,  but  we  also 
violate  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  own 
society — that  is,  the  right  of  each  person 
to  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

THREE-FIFTHS  OF  THOSE  65  RECEIVE  LESS  THAN 
$1,000 

Now,  to  return  to  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  Senate  hearings:  according  to  expert 
testimony  presented  to  our  subcommittee, 
three-fifth  of  the  persons  over  65  received 
an  income  of  less  than  $1,000  in  1958,  with 
half  of  the  elderly  couples  receiving  less  than 
$2,000  and  about  1  y2  million  widows  receiv¬ 
ing  average  social  security  benefits  of  $56  a 
month. 

Yet  the  last  budget  designed  for  an  elderly 
couple  by  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion — and  priced  at  1950  costs — ranges  be¬ 
tween  $1,600  in  New  Orleans  and  a  little 
over  $1,900  in  Milwaukee.  Considering  that 
the  general  consumer  price  index  has  risen 
approximately  22  percent  since  that  time 
and  medical  costs  almost  50  percent,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Commissioner  William  C. 
Mitchell  of  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  declared:  "*  *  •  The  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  healthful,  self-respecting  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  *  *  *  is  likely  to  be  more  than  a  sizable 
proportion  of  our  senior  citizens  can  af¬ 
ford.” 

The  picture  was  sketched  for  us  in  more 
vivid  terms  during  our  hearings  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  scores  of  elderly  people  who  re¬ 
ported  from  their  own  experiences.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  term  “golden  years”  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bitter  irony.  The  composite 
picture  of  our  senior  citizens,  rather  than 
being  one  of  the  elderly  couple  living  in 
modest  but  graceful  retirement,  is  all  too 
often  that  of  lonely  men  and  women,  marking 
off  the  days  in  rented  rooms,  in  isolation 
from  the  mainstream  of  community  life, 
eating  in  cheap  cafeterias,  and  living  in 
anixety  under  the  constant  spectre  of  a 
major  illness  which  will  wipe  out  whatever 
savings  they  may  have. 

As  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  observed  during 
our  Boston  hearings,  in  some  respects  we 
treat  our  aged  worse  than  the  Eskimos, 
since  they  at  least  allowed  the  old  people 
themselves  to  choose  death  if  they  had  be¬ 
come  a  burden  upon  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Throughout  our  hearings  the  most  crucial 
area  of  concern,  and  the  recurrent  theme  in 
the  testimony  of  the  elderly  witnesses  was 
that  of  health  care.  For  old  people  spend 
more  on  health  services  than  do  the  young, 
and  this  comes  at  a  time  when  income  has 
been  sharply  reduced.  And  I  need  hardly 
emphasize  to  you  ladies  and  gentleman  that 
physical  rehabilitation  Is  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  this  respect  I  was  particularly  Im¬ 
pressed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jack  R. 
Ewalt,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Mental 


Health  Center.  Dr.  Ewalt  cited  the  National 
Health  Survey  which  indicates  that  of  the 
people  aged  65  or  over  covered  by  the  survey, 
78  percent  had  some  chronic  illness.  But, 
Dr.  Ewalt  points  out,  when  one  examines 
the  figures  on  chronic  illness  more  closely, 
one  finds  that  in  spite  of  chronic  dis¬ 
orders  only  14  percent  of  the  older  patients 
were  unable  to  carry  on  major  activity. 
Thirty-five  percent  were  in  no  way  limited 
in  activity,  an  additional  8  percent  not  lim¬ 
ited  in  any  major  activity,  while  20  percent 
were  in  truth  limited  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  major  activity  they  could  carry  on. 
Eighteen  percent  of  the  older  people  could  not 
get  around  alone. 

“Thus,-  at  least  80  percent  of  older  people 
insofar  as  their  general  physical  and  mental 
health  is  concerned,  can  carry  on  some  type 
of  useful  activity.” 

OLDER  FOLK  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  USEFUL  EFFORT 

This  then  should  be  the  minimum  goal  of 
rehabilitation  at  every  level  of  governmental 
activity — to  assure  that  at  least  this  80  per¬ 
cent  has  the  opportunity  for  independence 
and  the  self-respect  of  engaging  in  some 
constructive  and  useful  activity. 

It  was  pointed  out  also  by  Dr.  Ewalt  and 
other  medical  experts  that  many  of  the  men¬ 
tal  disorders  associated  with  senility  are 
more  an  expression  of  social,  psychological, 
and  economic  pressures  upon  a  person  with 
lowered  brain  reserve  than  they  are  due  to 
any  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  it¬ 
self.  Therefore,  with  adequate  assessment 
and  rehabilitative  programs,  many  of  the 
ag6d  now  simply  vegetating  in  our  institu¬ 
tions  could  be  helped  to  rejoin  the  active 
currents  of  community  life. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
450,000  aged  in  institutions  which  are  loosely 
classified  as  nursing  homes.  Yet,  a  study 
indicated  that  60  percent  of  the  homes  have 
no  registered  professional  nurse,  and  one- 
third  have  neither  a  registered  nurse  nor 
a  licensed  practical  nurse.  Many,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  the  patients  would  not  need 
to  be  institutionalized  if  we  had  adequate 
low-rental  housing  planned  specifically  for 
the  aged. 

But  to  achieve  our  goals — to  give  every 
man  and  woman  the  will  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  what  is  usable — to  assure  our 
senior  citizens  the  right  to  spend  their  re¬ 
maining  years  in  pride  and  dignity  rather 
than  pity  and  degradation — we  must  take 
inventory  now.  This  is  not  a  casual  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  may  face  In  the  luxury  of  our 
leisure,  for  millions  of  those  most  directly 
affected  will  not  be  here  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  And  increasing  numbers  in  the  near 
future  will  be  facing  the  same  problems. 

FOUR  POINTS  ARE  STRESSED  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

To  meet  these  problems,  I  have  developed 
a  charter  of  independence  for  senior  citizens. 

First,  to  assure  such  independence,  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical  insurance  must  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  nonindigent  aged; 
and  social  security  and  old-age  assistance 
payments  must  be  raised  to  a  realistic  level 
.  which  will  make  possible  a  decent  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Second,  we  can  no  longer  postpone  the 
creation  and  expansion  of  health  centers 
dedicated  to  providing  up-to-date  restorative 
services  for  the  aged  who  are  chronically 
ill.  Nor  can  we  delay  further  the  upgrad¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes 
for  those  aged  persons  who  definitely  cannot 
be  rehabilitated. 

Third,  my  experience  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging  has  convinced  me  that  there  are  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  citi¬ 
zens  who  really  do  not  belong  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  they  now  live.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  extensive  home  medical  care 
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and  homemaker  services  for  such  men  and 
women  is  called  for,  as  another  step  toward 
the  independence  of  our  senior  Americans. 

Fourth,  because  independence  requires  de¬ 
cent  living  arrangements  and  opportunities 
for  meaningful  activities,  the  elderly  have 
every  right  to  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
low-rental  housing,  the  establishment  of 
community  centers,  and  the  provision  of 
such  services  as  counseling  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation. 

Certainly  these  are  the  minimal  goals 
which  must  be  realized  by  concerted  and 
coordinated  efforts  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels.  Needless  to  say,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  goals  will  not  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  considerable  financial  outlay.  But  as  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  less. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  during  recent 
years  we  have  been  consistently  decreasing 
the  proportion  of  our  national  income  being 
devoted  to  all  welfare  purposes,  including 
the  aged.  As  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  of  the 
department  of  economics  of-  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  pointed  out,  “♦  *  »  despite  a  rise  of 
gross  national  product  of  $124  billion  in  the 
last  6  years:  that  is,  from  1950-51  to  1956-57, 
the  rise  in  welfare  expenditures  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  exclusive  of  insurance  was 
only  $1.5  billion,  or  a  little  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent.”  And  as  Dr.  Harris  later  remarked, 
“The  Federal  Government  now  seems  to 
have  a  horror  of  getting  into  debt,  but  no 
horror  at  all  of  getting  everybody  else  into 
debt.  The  net  result,  therefore,  is  that  State 
and  local  governments  which  have  much 
more  serious  financial  problems  than  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  are  asked  by  the  President, 
for  example,  in  his  budget  address  of  1960, 
to  assume  a  larger  part  of  the  burden 
of  *  *  *  taking  care  of  the  old.” 

NOT  IN  AGREEMENT  WITH  NARROW  CONSUMER 
CONCEPT 

This  record  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
aims  of  this  administration  as  expressed  if^- 
the  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  last  year  when  he  stated 
“As  I  understand  an  economy  its  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  produce  more  consumer  goods. 
This  is  the  object  of  everything  we  are  work¬ 
ing  at:  to  produce  things  for  consumers.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is,  I  suggest  a 
shockingly  gross  and  materialistic  conception 
of  our  national  destiny.  If  this  is  truly  the 
merely  to  produce  and  consume 
things — if  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Nation 
which  produced  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  then 
we  are  already  truly  lost. 

But  I  will  not  accept  this  low  estimate  of 
American  aspirations.  I  believe  our  nation¬ 
al  destiny  is  more  than  this.  I  believe  it  is 
to  continue  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
ideals  of  human  dignity,  self-respect,  and 
self-fulfillment  for  every  individual.  As 
these  values  bear  upon  the  theme  of  this 
conference,  I  conclude  by  quoting  an  in¬ 
junction  left  us  by  one  with  a  somewhat 
higher  vision  of  life  than  that  of  the  book¬ 
keepers  of  this  administration. 

In  the  words  of  John  Galsworthy:  “Res¬ 
toration  is  at  least  as  much  a  matter  of  spir¬ 
it  as  of  body,  and  must  have  as  its  central 
truth,  body  and  spirit  are  inextricably  con¬ 
joined.  To  heal  the  one  without  the  other 
is  impossible.  If  a  man’s  mind,  courage,  and 
interest  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  own 
salvation,  healing  goes  on  apace;  the  suffer¬ 
er  is  remade;  if  not,  no  mere  surgical  won¬ 
ders,  no  careful  nursing,  will  avail  to  make  a 
man  of  him  again.  Therefore,  I  would  say, 
from  the  moment  he  enters  the  hospital, 
look  after  his  mind  and  his  will;  give  him 
food;  nourish  him  in  subtle  ways;  increase 
that  nourishment  as  his  strength  increases. 
Give  him  interest  in  his  future.  Light  a 
star  for  him  to  fix  his  eyes  on,  so  that  when 
he  steps  out  of  the  hospital,  you  shall  not 
have  to  begin  to  train  one  who,  for  months. 
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perhaps  years,  has  been  living  mindless  and 
will-less,  the  life  of  a  half-dead  creature. 

•‘A  niche  of  usefulness  and  self-respect 
exists  for  every  man,  however  handicapped, 
but  that  niche  must  be  found  for  him.  To 
carry  the  process  of  restoration  to  a  point 
short  of  this  is  to  leave  the  cathedral  with¬ 
out  a  spire.  To  restore  him,  and  with  him 
the  future  of  our  countries,  that  is  the  sacred 
work.” 


One  Step  Toward  the  Elimination  of  the 
Hazards  of  Highway  Driving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  in  March  of  last  year  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  5436,  to  provide  for  a  register 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
which  shall  be  listed  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  refused  a  motor  vehicle  operator’s 
license  or  who  have  had  such  licenses 
revoked.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  more  than  30,000  people  killed  on 
American  highways.  Property  damage 
in  the  same  period  has  run  well  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Some  of  those  accidents 
would  not  have  occurred  if  the  drivers 
involved  in  them  had  been  refused 
driver’s  licenses  on  the  basis  of  their 
previous  driving  records. 

In  October  1959,  an  oil  truck  crashed 
into  the  rear  of  a  bus  load  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  near  North  Brunswick,  N.J.,  kill¬ 
ing  11  students  and  a  professor  and 
injuring  19  others.  The  driver  of  that 
truck  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
eight  moving  traffic  violations  in  three 
States. 

In  December  1959,  a  cattle  truck 
smashed  head-on  into  a  Greyhound  bus 
near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  killing  nine  people. 
I  am  informed  that  the  driver  of  that 
truck  had  a  half  dozen  or  more  traffic 
convictions  in  another  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  legislation  can  elimi¬ 
nate  the  hazards  of  highway  driving, 
and  my  bill  provides  only  one  step.  It 
would  give  us  the  means  through  which 
the  States  could  limit  the  worst  offend¬ 
ers.  In  cases  like  those  I  have  cited,  the 
drivers  would  not  have  had  driver’s  li¬ 
censes  if  refused  or  revoked  by  the  States 
in  which  their  previous  offenses  occurred. 
A  Federal  register  would  enable  other 
States  to  know  of  such  offenders,  and 
also  refuse  them  licenses. 

In  another  case  which  happened  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  a  driver  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  denied  a  driver’s 
license  if  the  bill  I  have  introduced  had 
been  in  effect.  A  truck  collided  head-on 
with  a  car  in  Washington,  N.J.,  in  1953, 
killing  five  adults  and  five,  children. 
The  driver  of  the  truck,  who  was  passing 
another  truck  on  a  hill,  was  driving  with 
a  Pennsylvania  driver’s  license  after  his 
New  Jersey  license  had  been  suspended. 

I  want  to  commend  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  RobertsI 
and  his  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  for  their  active  interest  in  this 


and  other  safety  legislation.  No  one 
could  be  more  keenly  aware  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  nor  sincerely  concerned  with  doing 
something  about  it  than  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee. 

I  hope  my  good  colleague  from  Ala¬ 
bama  will  be  successful  in  his  efforts  for 
constructive  legislation  on  this  subject 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  to 
study  the  measure  I  have  proposed,  H.R. 
5436,  and  give  it  his  support. 


Speech  Delivered  by  Hon.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  of  Arizona,  Before  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  speech  I  made  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
January  29  before  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Cattlemen’s  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  Delivered  by  U.S.  Senator  Barry 

GOLDWATER  BEFORE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 

Cattlemen’s  Association,  Dallas,  Tex., 

January  29,  1960 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  appear  before  a 
group  of  Americans  who  have  steadfastly 
maintained  their  independence  and  who  have 
resolutely  refused  to  barter  away  their  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom. 

In  this  age  of  subsidy  and  supports  and 
special  privilege  it  is  a  refreshing  and  en¬ 
couraging  experience  to  visit  with  men  and 
women  who  have  never  been  taken  in  by  that 
beguiling  promise  of  something  for  noth¬ 
ing — which  is  the  universal  bait  employed  to 
secure  citizen  consent  for  Federal  interven¬ 
tion. 

For  30  years  we  have  experimented  with 
farm  programs.  Supports  and  controls  and 
subsidies  now  extend  to  30  percent  of  our 
farm  product  and  after  30  years  of  failure  we 
are  stiff  experimenting. 

And  what  have  we  accomplished  by  this  30 
years  of  failure. 

We  have  succeeded  in  making  the  farmer 
the  whipping  boy  of  our  economy. 

We  have  assessed  direct  and  indirect  penal¬ 
ties  against  the  people  of  America — cattlemen 
who  buy  grain  are  forced  to  pay  an  artificial 
price,  cotton  mills  must  buy  their  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  an  administrated  market,  and  we 
have  deprived  the  general  public  from  the 
benefits  which  should  be  theirs — of  our  im¬ 
proving  farm  technology. 

Oh,  and  one  more  thing,  we  have  compelled 
the  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  for  political  folly. 

Perhaps  more  damaging  than  all  of  these — 
we  have,  in  some  measure,  created  a  depend¬ 
ent  society. 

We  are  maintaining  a  herd  of  boarder  cows 
at  public  expense. 

And  let  me  emphasive  here  and  now  that 
the  farmers  are  the  victims  and  not  the  crea¬ 
tors  of  our  disastrous  farm  policy. 

I've  got  a  bale  of  figures  in  my  briefcase 
covering  the  cost  of  our  folly.  I  guess  six 
CPA’s  and  three  Philadelphia  lawyers  could 
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make  real  good  sense  out  of  these  reports. 
But  I  can  read  the  total,  and  the  total  “real¬ 
ized  cost” — that’s  Washington  language — • 
from  1932  to  1959  has  been  $17,753  million. 

Since  1953,  the  Government  has  disposed 
of  some  $16  billion  in  surplus  commodities 
overseas,  below  cost.  And  we  still  have  $9 
million  worth  left.  Farm  surpluses  today  are 
three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  1953.  Carrying  charges, 
transportation,  interest  and  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
age  amount  to  more  than  $1  billion  a  year — • 
or  $2,739,726  per  day. 

Well,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with 
all  these  figures.  But  please  let  me  point  out 
that,  generally  speaking,  producers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products — under  the  price  support 
and  acreage  limitation  program — are  finding 
rough  sledding.  While  producers  outside  the 
program — operating  on  market  place  values 
in  response  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand — are  faring  much  better  than  their 
subsidized  brothers. 

Even  though  this  program  has  been  a 
monumental  failure,  one  thing  is  obvious — 
we  can’t  end  it  overnight. 

Out  in  Arizona,  my  friends  in  the  cattle 
business  tell  me  that  when  you  suddenly 
take  a  calf  away  from  its  mother  both  the 
cow  and  the  calf  do  a  lot  of  bawling. 

I  suspect  that  if  we  were  to  end  subsidies, 
the  mother  cow — in  this  case,  the  big  gov¬ 
ernment  interventionists  who  administer  the 
subsidy  program — would  outbawl  the  recip¬ 
ients. 

You  remember  back  in  the  days  of  the 
depression  when  Henry  Wallace  wanted  to 
plow  up  every  fourth  row  we  had  planted- 
creating  an  artificial  scarcity  so  prices  would 
rise — most  Americans  were  shocked,  and  a 
lot  of  unkind  things  were  said  about  Henry 
Wallace.  We  are  more  enlightened  than  he 
was — we  don’t  plow  the  crops  under — we  just 
put  it  all  in  storage  and  call  it  surplus  and 
keep  on  wondering  what  to  do  with  it. 

Democrats  say  the  Republicans  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  farm  mess  and  the  Republicans 
say  it’s  the  Democrats  who  got  us  into  this 
fix.  The  truth  is,  neither  one  of  these  state¬ 
ments  is  correct.  We  got  ourselves  into  this 
mess. 

Our  trouble  commenced  when  we  first  ac¬ 
cepted  the  notion  that  governmental  inter¬ 
vention — subsidies,  controls,  concessions, 
etc. — could  be  substituted  for  the  creative 
strength  of  a  free  people. 

We  forgot  momentarily  that  liberty  is 
indivisible. 

We  cannot  have  liberty  in  any  realm  of 
our  personal  activities  unless  we  are  willing 
to  accept  liberty  in  all  areas.  We  cannot 
have  economic  freedom  and  political  dicta;- 
tlon,  nor  can  we  have  political  freedom  and 
economic  dictation. 

Radical  liberals  in  our  century  behave  as 
if  they  believe  liberty  could  be  divided. 

Economic  freedom  is  rapidly  disappearing 
as  the  result  of  a  radical  liberal  attempt  to 
create  a  society  in  which  one  segment  of 
the  economy  is  subsidized  while  another  seg¬ 
ment  is  controlled  and  a  third  segment  asks 
to  operate  on  the  marketplace  values. 

The  tragic  thing  about  all  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  of  big  Government  intervention  is 
that  they  invariably  produce  waste  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  dependent  society.  What  is  more  de¬ 
structive  is  the  creation  of  a  soft  and  weak 
people — conditioned  to  look  to  big  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  solution  of  every  problem. 
This  was  the  pattern  which  preceded  the 
downfall  ofl  Egypt,  and  Rome,  and  Greece. 
Are  we  to  sit  idly  by  and  witness  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  Republic? 

Sophisticated  modern  know-it-alls  have 
almost  succeeded  in  selling  us  the  destructive 
maxims  of  the  welfare  state.  And  I  would 
suggest  now  is  the  time  to  recall  the  truth  of 
those  copybook  admonitions  we  cherished  as 
children. 
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X  would  suggest  that  y@u  and  I  remember, 
and  probably  still  respect,  that  common- 
sense,  colloquial  admonition  "Waste  not, 
want  not.” 

If  we  are  to  be  victorious  in  this  cold-war 
struggle  against  the  alien  doctrine  of  com¬ 
munism,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  wast¬ 
ing  human  resources;  nor  can  we  continue 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that'  man’s 
creative  ability  can  be  blueprinted  end 
pigeonholed. 

Each  year  in  Washington  the  statisticians 
with  their  slide  rules  have  estimated  the 
total  wheat  crop.  They  do  this  with  cotton 
and  the  other  control  commodities.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  their 
estimates  of  cotton  production. 

The  cotton  farmers  in  Arizona,  when  they 
found  their  planting  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  improved  their  technology. 
They  used  more  fertilizer,  they  were  more 
careful  in  their  cultivation,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  greater  total  yield  of 
cotton  on  a  substantially  decreased  number 
of  acres. 

When  you  tell  a  free  American  that  he 
can’t  do  something,  or  try  to  fence  him  in, 
the  chances  are  his  inventive  genius  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  will  find  a  way  to  get 
around  the  fences  and  accomplish  the  thing 
he  was  told  he  couldn't  do. 

I  am  reliably  informed,  for  example,  that 
wheat  farmers  in  the  semiarid  lands  of  east¬ 
ern  Washington  have  developed  a  strain  of 
wheat  which  resulted  in  a  doubling  of  the 
yield  per  acre. 

Does  it  make  sense  that  this  increase  of 
yield  and  improved  technology  should  be¬ 
come  a  storage  headache  for  all  the  people 
when  it  should  be  a  blessing  for  all  people? 

We  are  not  going  to  answer  the  problems 
created  by  our  unsuccessful  approach  to 
them  by  imposing  more  limitations. 

No  one  has  yet  suggested  we  should  set  up 
a  governmental  agency  and  put  price  supports 
under  automobiles  or  telephones,  televisions, 
or  refrigerators,  or  any  of  the  products  of 
manufacturing. 

I  did  read  once  the  humorous  suggestion 
of  a  professional  writer  who  proposed  that 
the  Government  establish  a  word  bank  in 
Washington — in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  market  for  his  total  output.  He  suggested 
the  Government  buy  the  words  he  couldn’t 
sell  in  the  open  market  and  put  them  in  a 
surplus  bank.  Or  how  about  the  buggy 
whip  manufacturer  who  had  no  more  mar¬ 
kets  for  his  product  and  suggested  that  the 
Government  buy  them  at  $1.25  and  sell  them 
to  Europe  at  $1. 

We  accepted  governmental  intervention  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  on  the  assurance  of 
its  sponsors  that  we  would  achieve  these  ob¬ 
jectives:  (1)  Assure  the  farmer  an  income 
commensurate  with  that  enjoyed  by  men  in 
other  occupations;  (2)  produce  better  food 
at  lower  costs;  (3)  conserve,  rather  than 
waste,  our  natural  resources. 

The  difficult  problem  of  farm  surpluses 
was  created  by  the  radical  liberal  group  who 
mistakenly  believed  they  could  apply  controls 
and  central  planning  to  only  one  segment 
of  the  Nation’s  economic  life. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  Democrat  presi¬ 
dential  hopefuls  made  a  speech  on  the  west 
coast  in  which  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
Americans  had  gone  soft. 

I  do  not  think  Americans  have  gone  soft, 
but  if  we  have,  I  would  suggest  it  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  spoon-fed,  administered  so¬ 
ciety  which  the  radical  liberals  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  create  here — it  is  the  result  of 
our  failure  to  deal  bluntly  and  openly  with 
unpleasant  problems  and  difficult  situa¬ 
tions. 

You  and  I,  as  citizens  of  this  Republic, 
must  accept  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  present  dilemma  in  which  the  farmer 
finds  himself. 


Commonsense  tells  us  the  only  way  to 
rescue  the  farmer  and  to  reestablish  his  dig¬ 
nity  in  our  economy  is  to  get  farm  products 
back  on  the  open  market  and  free  the  farmer 
of  governmental  controls  and  intervention. 

Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt  has  suggested  the  way 
to  do  this  was  to  end  all  farm  subsidies  and 
payments  on  crops  not  already  planted.  And 
then  to  sell  back  to  the  farmers — at  prices 
lower  than  the  cost  of  production— all  the 
surpluses  now  being  held  in  Government 
storage. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  pointed  out  that  no  farmer 
would  grow  crops  when  he  could  buy  the 
crops  from  the  Government  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  He  suggested  that 
most  farmers  would  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  build  up  the  soil  and  adoot 
practices  which  would  assure  less  expensive 
production  when  it  became  necessary  to 
produce  crops  once  more. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  also  pointed  out  the  farmers 
would  conform  to  market  demands  in  the 
resale  of  the  surplus  commodities  bought 
back  from  the  Government. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  Republican  Secretary 
Benson  has  tried  desperately  to  end  the 
present  wasteful  practices  and  restore  mar¬ 
ketplace  values  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

Political  pressures  and  the  farming  of  the 
farmer  for  votes,  rather  than  voting  for  the 
farmers’  good,  has  prevented  this.  I  would 
suggest  the  farm  program  is  only  one 
symptom  of  the  distressing  malady  of  big 
government  intervention  which  threatens 
the  economy  and  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

You  and  I  must  decide  whether  we  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  down  the  road  of  Federal 
aid  and  Federal  subsidy.  Last  year  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Defense 
Education  Act.  This  year  they  are  being 
urged  to  pass  a  Federal  subsidy  for  the 
constructions  of  schools.  We  have  Federal 
aid  for  airports  and  Federal  aid  for  high¬ 
ways.  These  programs  always  start  small, 
and  end  big,  and  the  bureaus  administrating 
these  programs  multiply  like  rabbits— and 
and  just  as  hard  to  kill  off. 

If  we  continue  down  this  road,  we  will 
become  a  people  who  will  be  leaning  on 
Uncle  Sam — and  the  more  we  lean,  the 
greater  the  habit  becomes.  And  no  people 
dependent  upon  the  subsidies  of  central  gov¬ 
ernment  can  claim  to  be  free. 

The  preservation  of  the  Republic  is  not  a 
partisan  political  issue.  We  are  not  divided 
as  Republicans  or  Democrats.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  valiant  efforts  of  many 
effective  and  dedicated  Democrats,  we  might 
be  much  closer  to  complete  socializing  than 
we  now  are. 

Growing  cattle  isn’t  all  beer  and  skittles. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  and  doctors 
and  dentists  have  their  problems.  But  170 
years  of  progress  should  certainly  convince 
us  that  free  men,  free  from  governmental 
interference,  produce  more,  distribute  more 
and  contribute  more  to  man’s  ultimate  des¬ 
tiny  than  a  race  of  dependent,  controlled 
creatures. 

I  would  suggest  this  Nation  still  has  the 
strength  and  courage  to  face  the  truth— to 
reverse  the  course  we  have  been  following 
the  past  30  years — to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
errors  we  have  made  without  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  name  calling  and  recrimina¬ 
tions. 

Washington  won’t  do  this,  and  no  remote 
governmental  corporation  can  do  this.  But 
you  and  I  can — and  must.  By  apathy  and 
greed  we  created  this  situation — with  cour¬ 
age  and  sacrifice  we  can  correct  it. 

We  can  reject  self-indulgence  and  demand 
self-sufficiency. 

We  can  return  to  those  principles  of  thrift, 
industry  and  person-to-person  charity  which 
conquered  this  hostile  continent  and  made 
America  the  goal  and  the  beacon  light  for 
all  men,  everywhere. 


Declaration  of  Conscience 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  a  declaration 
of  conscience  made  by  the  three  cochair¬ 
men  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

One  of  the  signers  of  this  declaration 
is  Hon.  Walter  Chandler,  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  Congress,  who  ren¬ 
dered  distinguished  service  to  our  dis¬ 
trict  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  Signing  this  statement  with  him 
is  Herbert  Moriarty,  Jr.,  a  fine  lawyer, 
who  represents  the  Catholic  faith  in  this 
roundtable.  The  third  signer  is  Lester 
A.  Rosen,  a  man  of  outstanding  charac¬ 
ter,  who  represents  the  Jews  in  Memphis 
on  this  committee. 

All  of  us  in  Memphis  are  extremely 
happy  that  men  and  women  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  have  lived  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  understanding,  and  mutual 
love.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the  substantial 
contributions  made  by  a  united  citizen¬ 
ship.  ' 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  my  con¬ 
gressional  district  that  no  religious  issue 
will  be  injected  in  this  coming  national 
election.  Likewise,  there  should  be  no 
distinction  made  as  to  where  a  man  be 
born  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  I 
have  long  felt  that  what  adds  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  one  section 
of  the  United  States  increases  the  sum 
total  of  happiness  and  strength  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  declaration  of  conscience  is  so 
well  written  and  is  so  fundamentally 
sound  that  I  invite  the  attention  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  thoughtful  reading 
of  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
people  all  over  our  country  and  even 
abroad  shall  bring  stimulation  to  the 
people  everywhere  toward  sober  and 
thoughtful  dedication  to  the  ideals  of 
true  brotherhood. 

Declaration  of  Conscience 
The  Memphis  Round  Table  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  reaffirms 
its  principal  purpose  of  espousing  the  idea 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  the 
sublime  and  sacred  ideals  of  brotherhood 
must  find  expression  in  all  areas  of  human 
relation.  At  this  time  in  our  national  life 
when,  as  free  Americans,  we  are  privileged  to 
participate  in  a  great  national  election,  it  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  the  ideal  of  brother¬ 
hood  will  prevail.  We  believe  that  the  in¬ 
jection  of  religious  issues  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American¬ 
ism  and  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
beloved  Nation. 

We  heed  and  echo  the  warning  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  that  “in  this  age  when  so 
much  is  expected  and  required  of  America, 
we  can  ill  afford  to  waste  a  single  day  com¬ 
bating  bigotry  or  prejudice  at  home.” 
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We,  therefore,  oppose  any  appeal  to  reli¬ 
gious  prejudice.  Without  expressing  any 
partisanship  In  favor  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  public 
office,  we  call  upon  all  American  citizens  to 
affirm,  by  their  attitudes  and  actions,  their 
belief  that  the  members  of  any  religious  de¬ 
nomination  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  our 
Nation  and  to  enjoy  any  honors  which  Its 
people  may  confer. 

Walter  Chandler, 

Herbert  Moriarty,  Jr„ 
Lester  A.  Rosen, 

Cochairmen'  of  the  Memphis  Round 
Table  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 


The  New  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  those  dark  and  bleak  days  after  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  voice  of  a 
truly  great  spokesman  of  the  New  South 
was  heard  throughout  our  United  States. 
His  name  was  Henry  W.  Grady.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  but 
more  than  that,  he  was  both  a  prophet 
and  an  architect  of  the  future. 

I  was  impressed  by  a  speech  made  a 
few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Grady’s  grandson, 
himself  now  a  figure  of  national  prom¬ 
inence.  He  is  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black, 
president  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
address  was  made  before  the  New  York 
Southern  Society  in  New  York  City  last 
January  15. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Black  sums  up  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  South 
since  his  grandfather’s  time.  He  also 
calls  upon  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  to  conquer  the  many  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  them  in  the  world^today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Black’s  excellent  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  and  inspiration  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  President 

of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
x  STRUCTION  ANB  DEVELOPMENT,  BEFORE  THE 

New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York 

City,  January  15,  1960 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  asked  to  speak 
where  my  father  and  my  grandfather  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  day. 

I  would  like  to  recall  tonight  something  of 
the  vision  which  drove  Mr.  Grady  up  and 
down  this  country  waving  the  banner  of  the 
new  South  in  Boston  and  New  York  and 
challenging  his  fellow  southerners  to  erase 
the  stigma  of  defeat  and  humiliation  through 
working  hard  and  getting  rich. 

This  vision  was  an  all-consuming  passion 
with  him.  He  often  quoted  a  conversation 
with  his  son — my  uncle — which  took  place 
on  the  train  from  Washington  to  New  York 
and  in  which  his  son  asked,  “Papa,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  when  I  get  grown?”  "My 
son,”  Mr.  Grady  answered,  “I  want  you  to 
give  your  life  without  stint  or  hindrance 


until  Georgia  blooms  as  Pennsylvania  looks 
today.”  And  so  did  Mr.  Grady,  in  fact,  give 
his  life. 

He  saw  the  South  before  the  war  of  seces¬ 
sion  as  being  enslaved  by  slavery — white  and 
black  alike  mired  in  poverty  and  the  whole 
region  in  pawn  to  and  dependent  on  others 
for  much  of  the  wherewithal  necessary  for 
modern  economic  life.  He  bridled  under  this 
dependence  for  he  saw  that  what  was  good 
and  unique  in  southern  traditions  could  not 
thrive  unless  the  region  achieved  a  measure 
of  self-sufficiency  through  keeping  up  with 
the  economic  development  of  the  times. 

One  of  his  most  famous  stories  revolved 
around  Just  this  point.  He  told  of  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  “one  gallus”  friend  of  his  in 
Pickens  County,  Ga.,  and  how  the  whole  affair 
had  upset  him.  “At  that  funeral,”  Mr. 
Grady  said,  “they  cut  through  solid  marble 
to  make  his  grave,  and  yet  the  little  tomb¬ 
stone  they  put  above  him  was  from  Vermont. 
They  buried  him  in  the  heart  of  a  pine 
forest,  and  yet  the  pine  coffin  was  imported 
from  Cincinnati.  They  buried  him  with 
touch  of  an  iron  mine  and  yet  the  nails  in 
his  coffin  and  the  iron  shovel  that  dug  his 
grave  were  imported  from  Pittsburgh.  They 
buried  him  on  the  side  of  the  best  sheep¬ 
grazing  country  on  earth  and  yet  the  wool 
in  the  coffin  bands  and  the  coffin  bands 
themselves  were  brought  in  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  They  buried  him  in  a  New  York  coat 
and  a  Boston  pair  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of 
breeches  from  Chicago  and  a  shirt  from 
Cleveland.  The  South  didn’t  furnish  a  thing 
on  earth  for  that  funeral  but  the  corpse  and 
the  hole  in  the  ground.” 

The  new  South  was  the  title  of  Mr.  Grady’s 
speech,  which  Mr.  Jackson  referred  to,  before 
the  New  England  Society  at  its  annual 
banquet  in  1866 — the  year  the  New  York 
Southern  Society  was  founded.  Despite  the 
profuse  hospitality  of  his  hosts,  it  is  hard 
for  me  ont  to  believe  that  my  grandfather 
didn’t  feel  a  bit  like  Daniel  walking  into  the 
lion’s  den  that  evening.  Mr.  Grady  was  not 
then  a  nationally  known  figure;  he  was  just 
a  newspaper  editor  from  Atlanta  who  had  the 
gift  of  golden  words.  His  speech  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  long,  florid — and  very  pious — 
tribute  to  the  “glorious  Union  armies”  by 
Dr.  DeWitt  Talmage  and  his  dinner  partner 
was  none  other  than  Gen.  William  Tecumsah 
Sherman. 

But  Mr.  Grady  warmed  to  his  subject,  as 
was  his  custom,  spinning  out  colorful  fig¬ 
ures,  tendering  elaborate  compliments — 
often  with  a  sharp  point  nestled  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  of  his  words — and  digressing  for  a  self- 
deprecating  joke  along  the  way.  He  paid  a 
handsome  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln — 
"that  typical  American,  the  sum  of  Puritan 
and  Cavalier.”  He  answered  Dr.  Talmadge’s 
tribute  with  a  tribute  of  his  own  to  the  de¬ 
feated  armies  at  Appomattox,  and  he  topped 
it  off  with  a  quote  from  an  aprocryphal 
soldier  who  was  said  to  have  remarked  to  his 
comrades,  “You  may  leave  the  South  if  you 
want  to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sandersville.  kiss 
my  wife,  and  raise  a  crop,  and  if  the  Yankees 
fool  with  me  anymore  I  will  whip  ’em  again.” 

He  even  tilted  his  lance  at  General  Sher¬ 
man  who,  he  said,  “is  considered  an  able 
man  in  our  parts,  although  some  people 
think  he  is  kind  of  careless  with  fire." 

But  when  he  reached  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject — the  New  South — he  pulled  out  all  the 
stops.  “We  have  sowed  towns  and  cities  in 
the  place  of  theories  and  put  business  above 
politics,”  he  said.  “We  have  challenged  your 
spinners  in  Massachusetts  and  your  iron- 
makers  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  reduced 
the  commercial  rate  of  interest  from  24  per¬ 
cent  to  4  percent  and  are  floating  4-percent 
bonds.  We  have  established  thrift  in  the 
city  and  country.  We  have  fallen  in  love 
with  work.  We  have  restored  comfort  to 
homes  from  which  culture  and  elegance 
never  departed.  We  have  let  economy  take 


root  and  spread  among  us  as  rank  as  the 
crabgrass  which  sprung  from  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  cavalry  camps.  Above  all,  we  know 
that  we  have  achieved  in  these  piping  times 
of  peace  a  fuller  independence  for  the  South 
than  that  which  our  fathers  sought  to  win 
in  the  forum  with  their  eloquence  or  compel 
on  the  field  by  their  swords.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Grady  was  a  little  ahead  of 
himself.  Perhaps  he  anticipated  the  great 
growth  of  the  South  a  bit  because  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  was  in  his  audience  and  every¬ 
body  knows  that  an  investment  banker  in 
hand  is  worth  several  in  the  bush. 

But  Mr.  Grady’s  prophecies  have,  in  fact, 
come  true.  If  the  South  is  still  plagued 
with  many  problems  as  the  result  of  its 
unique  heritage,  it  has  in  the  last  30  years 
become  a  region  of  great  economic  strength 
in  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  There 
are  fewer  farmers  and  less  farmland  under 
plow  in  the  South  now  than  there  were,  say, 
in  1920;  but  half  again  as  much  is  being 
harvested  from  each  acre,  and  the  income  of 
the  South’s  farmer  today  is  two-thirds 
higher  in  real  purchasing  power  than  it  was 
in  1920.  The  growth  of  manufacturing  in 
the  New  South  is  a  very  familiar  story  to  all 
of  you;  in  this  past  year  alone  1,000  new 
manufacturing  enterprises  were  established 
in  the  South.  But  sometimes  overlooked  is 
the  growth  of  trade  and  service  industries — 
a  growth  that  has  actually  provided  more 
new  employment  and  new  wealth  in  the 
South  than  has  manufacturing  (though 
much  of  it  was,  of  course,  dependent  on 
manufacturing).  There  is  a  market  in  the 
South  today  which  wasn’t  dreamt  of  even 
as  late  as  1939. 

Economic  development  is  like  a  breeder 
reactor:  it  produces  its  own  fuel.  This  is 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  New  South 
for  three  decades  now. 

And  while  the  dangers  of  overcentrallza- 
tion  in  Washington  still  fire  southern  poli¬ 
ticians  as  they  did  in  Henry  Grady’s  day, 
who’s  to  deny  that  the  South  is  much  less 
vulnerable,  much  more  independent  today 
than  it  was  then?  The  unique  qualities, 
the  very  special  traditions  which  make  the 
South  the  most  distinctive  of  all  American 
regions  are  much  better  safeguarded  now  in 
the  midst  of  relative  prosperity  than  they 
were  in  the  very  dependent  days  of  the  last 
century. 

I  would  speak,  in  conclusion,  of  one  south¬ 
ern  tradition  which,  I  think,  is  especially 
important  today.  I  refer  to  the  South's 
traditional  awareness  of  the  world  outside 
our  borders.  The  South  never  succumbed 
to  one  temptation  that  infected  most  other 
regions  of  the  country — the  temptation  to 
retreat  from  world  problems  into  a  self- 
righteous  isolationism. 

Guided  by  its  own  self-interest  at  the  time, 
it  is  true,  the  South  nonetheless  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  political  opposition  to  the 
sorry  policies  of  economic  and  political  na¬ 
tionalism  which  disfigured  the  American  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  1920’s  and  so  helped  to  set  the 
stage  for  World  War  II. 

In  the  thirties  it  was  a  Tennessean,  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  who  masterminded  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
it  was  southerners  who  piloted  it  through 
Congress;  today  one-third  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  passes  through 
southern  ports. 

In  the  forties  and  fifties  it  was  the  Texan, 
Tom  Connally,  the  Kentuckian  Alben  Bark¬ 
ley,  the  Georgian,  Walter  George,  and  the 
Carolinian,  Jim  Richards,  among  others  who 
helped  lead  the  small  group  in  Congress  most 
closely  identified  with  policies  designed  to 
deal  with  the  realities  of  a  world  in  which 
the  United  States  had  grown  into  a  position 
of  preeminent  power.  All  these  men,  and 
many  southern  leaders  in  Congress  today, 
had  the  courage  to  realize  early  in  the  game 
that  the  United  States,  thanks  to  our  ideas 
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and  achievements,  had  to  he  prepared  to  live 
•with  the  impact  of  its  power  on  the  world 
and  to  try  to  aid  others  struggling  to  make 
peace  with  the  20th  century  on  terms  com¬ 
patible  with  the  continued  growth  of  In¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  well-being. 

It  was  logical  that  the  South  should  pro¬ 
duce  leaders  to  match  today’s  most  exacting 
challenge.  The  South  was  never  quite  so 
underdeveloped  a  country  as  we  use  the  term 
today;  even  in  the  low  days  of  the  early 
1930's,  per-  capita  incomes  in  the  South  were 
greater  than  such  rich  countries  as  France 
and  Holland.  But  the  South,  unique  even 
among  American  regions,  has  experienced 
profoundly  the  kind  of  progress  that  comes 
with  falling  in  love  with  work  and  with 
placing  business  above  politics.  There  is 
no  more  valuable  experience  I  know  of  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  our  coun¬ 
try  faces  today. 

For  today  all  sorts  of  historic  political 
problems — problems  of  the  relations  among 
nations  and  races;  of  the  relations  between 
the  individual  and  the  state — have  become 
inextricably  enmeshed  in  the  fact  of  wide¬ 
spread  poverty  which  prevails  over  more 
than  half  the  globe — a  kind  of  poverty 
that  is  like  nothing  we  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  country.  The  sources  of  this 
poverty  are  many  and  varied;  it  is  bound 
up  in  ignorance  and  pride;  in  the  contrary 
effects  of  the  application  of  a  modern  science 
which  can  lower  a  death  rate  by  half  much 
quicker  than  it  can  increase  the  volume  of 
food  available  to  feed  exploding  populations. 
It  comes  about  as  a  result  of  people  clinging 
to  old  habits  and  attitudes  toward  life  when 
these  habits  and  attitudes  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  inadequate  by  economic  development 
that  has  already  taken  place. 

Simply  put,  the  task  the  United  States 
faces  today  is  to  preserve  the  balance  of  hope 
at  a  time  when  the  balance  of  power  is  only 
precariously  maintained  by  the  production 
of  weapons  capable  of  destroying  civilization. 
And  unless  more  of  the  world  can  see  hope 
for  an  escape  from  their  poverty — an  escape 
which  does  not  do  violence  to  our  ideals  of 
individual  freedom  and  tolerance  among  na¬ 
tions— then  our  own  hopes  for  a  world  less 
threatened  by  war  and  less  tempted  by 
totalitarian  doctrines  are  bound  to  go 
aglimmering. 

The  people  in  these  poor  countries  are 
searching  for  an  escape  from  an  agonizing 
human  predicament — one  w h i c h  we  must 
share  with  them  since  it  involves  our  own 
future  security  and  well-being.  We  who 
found  an  escape  from  our  own  agonizing 
predicament  through  the  process  of  getting 
r'ch  or  at  least  of  getting  less  poor — have 
much  to  offer  to  these  people  by  way  of 
guidance  and  understanding. 

I  have  met  around  the  world  hundreds  of 
leaders  who  believe  after  the  fashion  of 
Henry  Grady  that  they  can,  through  hard 
work  and  sticking  to  business,  achieve  a 
much  truer  and  fuller  independence  than 
they  can  ever  achieve  through  international 
debate  and  international  conflict.  But  these 
men  and  women  are  beset  on  all  sides  with 
frustrations  and  temptations  to  seek  an  es¬ 
cape  from  their  poverty,  not  forward  but 
backward  into  chaos  or  tyranny.  They  must 
have  hope  in  order  to  have  the  courage  of 
convictions  that,  by  and  large,  they  received 
from  our  ideas  and  accomplishments.  We 
can,  if  we  want,  give  them  a  crucial  measure 
of  hope,  and  we  should  do  so,  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  our  natural  allies. 

Progress,  perhaps,  can  best  be  defined  as  a 
seiies  of  escapes  from  one  predicament  to 
another,  with  the  quality  of  hope  sustaining 
more  and  more  along  the  way.  Nowhere  in 
history  has  a  society  devised  a  way  of  life 
so  spectacularly  successful  by  this  definition 
of  progress  as  here  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  success  is  more  than  Just  an  accident, 
brought  about  by  favorable  historic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  then  we  can  and  will  find 


ways  of  helping  these  far-off  people  to  escape 
their  present  predicament  into  one  more 
hopeful  and  more  compatible  with  our  ideals 
of  freedom  and  tolerance,  and  of  guiding 
their  feet,  and  our  own,  into  the  way  of 
peace. 


February  2 


Scouting’s  Golden  Jubilee  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

Or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  observe  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  founding  during  the 
week  of  February  7  through  13.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  the  last  50  years  is  indeed 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  review  briefly 
the  many  services  rendered  to  the 
American  people  by  the  members  of  this 
fine  organization. 

A  resume  of  the  activities,  campaigns, 
and  projects  undertaken  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  past  half  century  immedi¬ 
ately  reveals  service,  unselfish  and  un¬ 
stinting,  freely  given  with  no  thought  of 
personal  reward,  as  the  outstanding 
characteristic  possessed  by  all  boys  who 
have  taken  the  Scout  oath. 

In  1914  Scouts  started  work  with  the 
National  Safety  Council  on  safety-first 
principles.  1915  was  a  year  for  special 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  volunteers 
to  properly  serve  American  youth 
through  Scouting,  and  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  endorsed  the  Boy 
Scout  program.  The  war  years  of  1917 
and  1918  saw  Scouts  all  over  the  country 
cultivating  home  gardens,  cooperating 
with  the  Red  Cross  through  its  local 
chapters,  working  with  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  in  organizing  an  Emergency  Coast 
Patrol  along  the  seacoast  towns,  and 
doing  nationwide  service  in  the  influenza 
epidemic.  The  slogan  “The  War  Is  Over, 
but  Our  Work  Is  Not”  was  adopted  in 
1919  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pro¬ 
claimed  a  special  “Boy  Scout  Week”  in 
recognition  of  Scouting’s  warwork. 

Boy  Scouts  assist  in  sanitary  survey 
of  several  cities;  Scouts  utilized  as  forest 
guides  and  fire  wardens;  a  group  of 
Scouts  serve  in  escorting  the  body  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  from  the  ship  to  the 
Capitol;  War  Department  commends 
Scouts  for  service  in  connection  with 
Knickerbocker  Theater  disaster  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  trees  planted  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  reach  into  the  millions; 
Boy  Scouts  continue  great  forest  protec¬ 
tion  work;  special  emergency  service  in 
connection  with  tornadoes,  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  fires;  Scouts  build 
trails  in  national  parks;  Scouts  serve  as 
ushers  and  flagbearers  at  the  national 
conventions  of  the  leading  political  par¬ 
ties;  Boy  Scouts  work  with  relief  agencies 
toward  relief  of  the  unemployed;  scout¬ 
ing  plays  an  increasing  part  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  youth  in  juvenile  institu¬ 
tions;  Scouts  adopt  slogan  of  “We,  Too, 
Have  a  Job  to  Do”  during  World  War  ri 
and  prove  once  again  their  usefulness  in 


time  of  war  as  well  as  peace.  And  so 
the  long  list  of  achievements  is  added  to 
year  after  year  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  continue  to  serve  the  Nation— 
always  ready,  always  willing  to  do  a  good 
turn,  from  the  small,  individual  kindness 
to  the  nationwide  campaigns.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  record  speaks  for  itself 
and  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
impact  for  good  the  scouting  movement 
has  had  at  all  levels  of  our  national  life. 

I  would  like  now  to  mention  two  as¬ 
pects  of  scouring  which  I  believe  are  of 
particular  significance.  One  is  the  high 
caliber  of  the  men  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  Scouting  movement 
for  it  is  through  their  skills,  their  deep 
understanding  of  a  boy’s  needs  and  their 
inspired  leadership  that  boys  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  scouting.  These  volunteer 
leaders,  who  now  number  well  over  500,- 
000,  are  well  trained  in  courses  arranged 
by  the  National  Council.  However,  it  is 
not  simply  their  technical  ability,  their 
patience,  and  their  willingness  to  give  so 
generously  of  their  time  and  energy  that 
makes  them  invaluable  leaders  in  this  or¬ 
ganization,  but  also  by  the  example  they 
set  in  their  personal  lives  which  creates 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  Scouting  in 
the  young  man.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 
Second  District  of  Kentucky  in  having 
men  who  recognize  the  vital  importance 
of  instilling  in  our  youngsters  the  ideals 
of  honesty,  patriotism,  service,  and  God¬ 
liness.  To  these  leaders  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  I  offer  my  gratitude 
for  the  wonderful  work  they  are  doing 
with  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  Boy  Scout  pro¬ 
gram  which  I  feel  is  especially  pertinent 
at' this  time  is  its  effectiveness  in  com¬ 
bating  juvenile  delinquency.  In  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky  we  have  Boy  Scout 
troops  not  juvenile  gangs.  The  boy’s 
natural  desire  for  acceptance,  competi¬ 
tion,  and  association  with  other  boys  his 
age  is  fully  satisfied  in  the  Scout  troop, 
and  the  bid  for  attention  through  acts  of 
violence  is  not  necessary.  As  the  number 
of  boys  participating  in  the  scouting  pro¬ 
gram  increases,  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
delinquency  decreases  proportionately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  their  leaders  on  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  golden  jubilee  year  and  wish 
them  continued  success  in  all  their  en¬ 
deavors.  The  strength  of  America  de¬ 
pends  on  the  strength  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  doing  more  than  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  I  know  to  prepare  our  youth  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow  with  stout 
hearts  and  sound  principles. 


Memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON-  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson  won  the  re¬ 
spect  of  many  men  in  many  nations  dm-- 
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ing  his  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  seeking  justice  for  all  peo¬ 
ples  he  made  it  clear  that  this  principle, 
which  guides  American  democracy, 
should  be  extended  to  all  nations. 

An  editorial  in  the  Hairenik  Weekly  of 
January  28,  1960,  sums  up  the  feeling 
of  admiration  for  Wilson  felt  by  one 
group,  the  Armenian  Americans. 

The  special’ interest  of  New  Jersey  in 
this  adopted  son  who  served  as  Governor 
before  he  became  President  is  reflected 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
January  30  issue  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  both  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hairenik  Weekly,  Jan.  28,  1960] 
The  Wilson  Memorial 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  comparable  In  dignity  and 
magnificence  to  those  of  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Jefferson,  now  being  pressed  by 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  a  movement  which  is  close  to  the 
heart  of  every  Armenian  American.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  extraordinary  effort  is 
necessary  to  generate  enthusiasm  as  far  as 
the  Armenians  are  concerned. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  great  and  humani¬ 
tarian  American  President,  entered  into  the 
Armenian  picture  during  the  postwar  period 
of  World  War  I  when  the  warring  nations, 
assembled  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
were  wrestling  with  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  confronted  the  world. 
There  were  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 
There  had  been  aggression  and  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  that  aggression.  Great  wrongs  had 
been  committed  by  nation  against  nation. 

One  of  the  wronged  nations  whose  status 
demanded  immediate  solution  were  the  Ar¬ 
menians  who,  fearfully  decimated  by  the  in¬ 
famous  Turkish  deportations,  had  rallied 
themselves,  had  fought  last  ditch  battles, 
and  in  the  face  of  annihilation,  had  fiercely 
defended  themselves,  had  repelled  their 
mortal  enemy,  and  had  won  their  independ¬ 
ence. 

In  those  trying  days,  President  Wilson  had 
posed  as  the  greatest  champion  of  small 
wronged  peoples,  foremost  among  them  the 
Armenians,  who  became  the  object  of  his 
special  concern  and  indefatigable  labor.  He 
it  was  who  insisted  on  the  complete  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  captive  races  of  the  former  Otto¬ 
man  Empire:  he  it  was  who  insisted  on  the 
independence  of  Armenia,  and  he  it  was  who 
eventually  drew  the  historic  boundaries  of 
Armenia. 

At  that  time,  so  great  was  the  charm  of 
the  American  President  that  almost  all  the 
small  and  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 
hailed  him  as  a  veritable  messiah.  Most 
worshipful  of  him  among  these  were  the 
Armenian  people  who,  practically,  reposed 
all  their  hopes  for  final  liberation  in  the 
authority  of  his  word. 

Even  before  and  after  the  declaration  of 
Armenia’s  independence,  there  were  forces 
afoot  to  put  the  young  Republic  under  the 
mandate  of  a  powerful  European  country. 
This  movement  was  advanced,  not  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  desirability  of  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  which,  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  the  wish  of  every  proud 
nation,  but  it  was  due  to  considerations  of 
expediency  and  practicability. 

It  was  realized  that  the  Armenian  peo¬ 
ple,  although  now  independent,  had  been 
fearfully  decimated  by  their  mortal  enemy. 
They  were  an  exhausted  and  weakened  peo¬ 


ple.  They  had  been  impoverished  by  the 
ravages  of  the  massacres,  the  loot  and  the 
destruction  which  followed.  They  had  no 
economy,  no  means  of  transportation,  no 
communication  media,  no  resources,  no  re¬ 
serve  supplies  to  tide  them  over.  They  had 
to  start  from  scratch. 

Furthermore,  they  were  surrounded  by 
neighbors  who  were  not  friendly,  and  who 
still  posed  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
new  state.  They  needed  security  and  sup¬ 
port  to  consolidate  the  nation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  desirability 
was  advanced,  both  by  the  Armenians  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  friends  the  world  powers, 
of  a  period  of  protectorate  under  a  man¬ 
date  until  such  time  when  the  new  state 
could  stand  on  its  feet,  without  compro¬ 
mising  or  jeopardizing  the  nation’s  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  mandate.  He  passionately  wanted  that 
his  country  would  assume  that  mandate,  he 
wanted  to  give  the  Armenians  the  security 
they  wanted,  he  wanted  to  help  the  Arme¬ 
nians.  And  yet  there  were  forces  beyond  his 
control.  There  were  well-intentioned  Amer¬ 
icans  who  both  wanted  to  help  the  Armen¬ 
ians,  and  yet  they  were  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  mandate.  They  wanted  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Armenia  right  away,  and 
they  even  wanted  to  extend  the  new  republic 
a  financial  loan. 

Wilson’s  wish  was  rejected  and  the  man¬ 
date  failed.  Yet,  even  this  day,  who  knows 
its  fateful  consequences?  Who  knows  if  the 
West  today  might  have  profited  had  the 
American  mandate  gone  through? 

Had  America  assumed  the  mandate,  Ar¬ 
menia  would  still  be  free  today,  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  even  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus 
might  have  been  saved  from  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet,  even  as  Greece  was  saved 
through  American  intervention,  and  even  as 
Persia  was  saved  from  Soviet  conquest. 

All  the  same,  all  of  this  is  water  over  the 
dam.  Postmortem  regrets  avail  little  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  damage  that  has  been  done.  And 
yet,  the  Armenians  are  grateful  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  immortal  President,  for  what  he 
wanted,  and  tried  to  do  for  the  Armenians. 

A  Woodrow  Wilson  memorial,  no  matter 
what  the  form,  shall  always  be  a  sacred 
shrine,  where  the  Armenians  will  make  their 
pilgrimages,  to  offer  a  prayer,  and  to  bless  the 
memory  of  their  incomparable  friend  and 
benefactor. 

[From  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Jan.  30, 
1960] 

Honoring  Our  Own  Man  Who 

New  Jersey  has  boasted  many  a  giant  in 
many  a  field,  but  the  State  has  had  only  one 
hative  son  who  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  An  adopted  son  who  also 
achieved  that  office  was  considerably  more 
illustrious.  That,  of  course,  was  Woodrow 
Wilson.  He  was  born  in  Virginia.  But  he 
was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1912  when 
first  elected  President. 

Senator  Williams,  Democrat,  New  Jersey, 
has,  with  41  other  Senators  as  cosponsors, 
introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  Wilson 
memorial.  The  bill  sets  up  a  commission  to 
decide  whether  the  memorial  should  be  a 
functional  one,  such  as  an  institution  or  a 
foundation,  or  should  be  another  bronze  or 
temple. 

As  to  the  form  the  memorial  should  take 
there  can  be  some  honest  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  It  seems  incredible  any  one  would 
oppose  the  basic  idea. 

From  Herbert  Hoover’s  scholarly  study 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Presidency  we  know  it  was 
not  a  wholly  happy  one.  He  was  President 
during  the  first  great  war  involving  all  the 
major  nations  of  the  world,  gallantly  as  he 
tried  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  it. 
He  was  the  first  authentic  proponent  of 
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true  international  mediation  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  only  to  be  rebuffed  in  his  own 
country.  If  he  was  almost  an  ascetic,  he 
was  also  brilliant  and  wholly  sincere. 

Surely  Mr.  William's  proposal  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  if  deserves — first,  one 
hopes,  from  New  Jersey. 


Statement  of  Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  on  Civil  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  statement: 
Statement  of  Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Before  the  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Feburary  2,  1960 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  my  name  is  John  Patterson  and  I  am 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  am 
presently  serving  a  4-year  term  which  began 
January  19,  1959.  Prior  to  that  date  I  served 
as  attorney  general  of  Alabama  from  January 
18,  1955,  to  January  19,  1959.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  that  you  have 
given  me  to  testify  before  you  on  this  occa¬ 
sion. 

I  wish  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
bills  S.  2535,  S.  2684,  S.  2719,  S.  2722,  S.  2783, 
and  S.  2814  now  pending  before  your  com¬ 
mittee.  These  bills  are  far  reaching  in  na¬ 
ture  and  seek  to  make  radical  changes  in  our 
basic  laws.  If  these  bills  are  enacted  into 
law  the  implementation  of  such  laws  will 
lead  to  chaos  and  bitterness,  and  a  further 
deterioration  of  the  relations  between  the 
States  and  Federal  Government.  If  these 
bills  are  enacted  into  law  they  could  well 
lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  election  ma¬ 
chinery  in  many  States.  I  feel  that  I  know 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  and 
I  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  my  State  are  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  these  bills.  As  Governor  of  the 
State,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  the  feeling 
of  our  people. 

The  enactment  of  these  bills  will  lead  to 
grave  consequences  and  these  bills  will  not 
succeed  in  doing  that  which  the  authors  of 
the  bills  intend. 

S.  2535  seeks  to  establish  an  agency  of 
Congress  authorized  to  conduct  elections 
and  register  voters  in  certain  areas  under 
certain  conditions.  This  bill  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Congressional  Elections  Commission 
for  this  purpose.  Bills  S.  2684,  S.  2719, 
S.  2783  and  S.  2814  are  similar  and  provide 
that  where  a  person’s  application  to  register 
to  vote  has  been  denied  and  such  person 
believes  himself  to  be  qualified  under  State 
law,  and  believes  that  he  has  been  denied 
registration  because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin,  he  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  President,  requesting  that  a  Fed¬ 
eral  registrar  be  appointed  for  the  district 
in  which  such  person  lives. 

The  bills  further  provide  that  when  the 
President  receives  not  less  than  nine  peti¬ 
tions  within  1  year  from  persons  in  the  same 
registration  district,  he  shall  refer  such  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
investigation.  If  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  determines  that  such  persons  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  solely  because  of 
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their  race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  President. 

The  President  then,  under  these  bills, 
would  appoint  a  Federal  registrar  for  the 
district  involved  and  the  registrar  would 
accept  registration  applications  from  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  district  who  claim  that  they  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin.  If 
the  Federal  registrar  determines  that  the 
applicants  are  qualified  under  the  State 
law  he  shall  certify  the  names  to  the  State 
election  officials,  and  such  persons  would 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election  where 
Federal  officials  are  being  elected.  The  bills 
places  a  fine  and  penitentiary  sentence  on 
any  State  official  who  does  not  abide  by  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Federal  registrar. 

S.  2535  is  similar  to  the  aforementioned 
bills  in  that  it  attempts  to  do  the  same 
thing  except  it  provides  for  a  Registration 
of  Voters  Commission  instead  of  Federal 
registrars. 

S.  2722  requires  State  officials  to  preserve 
all  registration  and  voting  records  of  all 
elections  for  a  period  of  5  years  after  the 
making  of  the  record. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  familiar  with  these  bills;  however,  I 
have  attempted  to  summarize  them  briefly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  something  new  in  the  way 
of  legislation,  and  to  further  show  what  a 
radical  departure  this  procedure  is  from  any 
registration  procedure  that  any  State  has 
ever  had  before. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  give  Congress  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  electors  in  the  States.  The 
Constitution  leaves  the  setting  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  voters  to  the  States.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  these  aforementioned  bills  now  under 
consideration  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 
They  are  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  set  the  qualifications  of  electors  in 
the  States  and  to  put  Federal  officials  actually 
in  charge  of  elections  in  the  States.  Such 
action  is  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  and  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  sponsors  of  these  bills  are  inferring 
that  our  State  officials  are  violating  their 
oaths  of  office.  I  resent  this  inference.  I 
•can  truthfully  say  of  my  own  personal 
-knowledge  that  the  officials  of  my  State  are 
obeying  the  law,  doing  a  good  job,  and  living 
up  to  their  oaths  of  office.  This  type  of 
legislation  is  an  insult  to  the  officials  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  obviously  is  polit¬ 
ically  inspired. 

The  right  to  vote  is  conferred  and  safe¬ 
guarded  by  each  State  constitution.  The 
laws  of  Alabama  setting  out  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  electors  are  fair,  just,  reasonable, 
and  impartial. 

Adequate  remedies  exist  to  protect  each 
and  every  individual  in  his  right  to  register 
and  vote.  No  one  can  come  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  truthfully  tell  you  that  the  laws 
of  my  State  protecting  the  right  to  vote  are 
not  adequate.  If  a  person  in  Alabama  files 
an  application  with  the  board  of  registrars 
of  his  county  asking  that  he  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  qualified  voters  and  the  board  of 
registrars  denies  his  application,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  has  the  right  of  appeal,  without  giv¬ 
ing  security  for  costs,  within  30  days  after 
such  denial,  by  filing  a  petition  in  the  circuit 
court  at  law  or  court  of  like  jurisdiction 
held  for  the  county  in  which  he  seeks  to 
register.  The  petitioner  must  allege  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  over  the  age 
of  21  years,  has  the  qualifications  as  to 
residence  prescribed  in  section  178  of  the 
constitution  of  Alabama  and  is  entitled  to 
register  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  The  issues  are  tried  in  the 
court  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 


same  rules  as  other  cases  are  tried,  and  by  a 
jury  if  the  petitioner  demands  it.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  solicitor  defends  the  action  for  the 
State.  If  the  petitioner  wins  his  case  in  the 
lower  court,  the  State  has  no  appeal  and  the 
petitioner’s  name  goes  on  the  qualified  voter 
list  forthwith. 

If  he  loses  his  case  in  the  lower  court,  he 
can  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  judgment.  If  the 
petitioner  loses  his  appeal  in  the  State  su¬ 
preme  court,  he  can  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  A  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
petitioner  under  our  law  entitles  him  to  be 
registered  as  of  the  date  of  filing  his  original 
application  with  the  board  of  registrars. 
This  procedure  is  similar  in  all  States  and 
it  is  a  proceeding  whereby  a  person’s  rights 
are  tested  by  the  judiciary,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  a 
full  and  adequate  remedy  for  each  and  every 
individual  who  claims  that  he  has  been  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  register  as  a  voter  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin,  or 
for  any  other  reasons  which  he  might  think 
unconstitutional. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  instance  where  a  Negro  has  filed 
an  appeal  under  our  State  statutes  claiming 
that  he  had  been  illegally  denied  the  right 
to  register.  Furthermore,  I  can  truthfully 
state  that  since  January  18,  1955,  when  I 
took  office  as  attorney  general,  not  a  single 
Negro  has  taken  an  appeal  under  our  statutes 
providing  for  appeals  where  boards  of  reg¬ 
istrars  have  turned  down  applications  to 
register. 

How  can  anyone  come  in  here  and  truth¬ 
fully  say  to  you  that  our  laws  are  inadequate 
when  none  of  the  complaining  Negroes  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  statutes.  How  can 
anyone  say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
denied  citizens  the  right  to  vote  when  they 
have  not  even  tried  to  use  the  remedies 
which  the  State  gives  them  to  protect  then- 
rights.  The  mode  by  which  they  may  obtain 
justice  is  clearly  marked  out  by  the  State 
law.  It  is  so  plain  and  simple  that  any  citi¬ 
zen  may  readily  avail  himself  of  it.  Yet.  the 
few  complaining  persons  have  not  done  so. 
Why? 

I  feel  that  the  real  reason  why  the  agi¬ 
tators,  who  are  constantly  bringing  up  this 
issue,  have  not  resorted  to  our  courts  for 
relief,  if  they  are  entitled  to  such  relief,  is 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  consistently 
held  that  class  actions  will  not  lie  in  cases 
testing  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  vote. 
The  courts  have  consistently  held  that  each 
individual  case  and  each  individual’s  quali¬ 
fications  to  vote  must  rest  upon  the  facts 
in  each  individual  case  and  that,  of  course, 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  proponents  of  this 
type  of  legislation  under  consideration  by 
this  committee  are  not  content  to  seek  in¬ 
dividual  redress  through  the  courts.  That’s 
too  slow  for  them. 

What  they  seek  is  a  procedure  which  cir¬ 
cumvents  the  courts  and  sets  up  an  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure  whereby  Negroes  can  be 
herded  together  and  marched  in  battalion 
formation  to  the  polling  places  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Federal  registrars  and  Fed¬ 
eral  marshals  to  register  and  vote  whether 
or  not  they  can  read  and  write,  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  qualified  otherwise  under 
State  laws.  The  proponents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  are  not  interested  in  a  judicial  deter¬ 
mination  of  an  individual’s  rights,  but  only 
in  mass  registration  before  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  had  anything  in  the 
South  similar  to  Federal  registrars  as  out¬ 
lined  in  these  bills  since  Federal  troops  oc¬ 
cupied  the  South  during  reconstruction  days. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  statutory  pro¬ 
cedures  for  testing  a  person’s  right  to  vote 
under  our  State  law  are  full,  adequate,  and 
reasonable.  This  is  the  proper  and  orderly 
way  for  a  person  to  have  determined  his 
right  to  vote  if  he  feels  that  it  has  been 
illegally  denied.  Certainly,  this  committee. 


and  this  Congress,  should  require  these  com¬ 
plaining  people  to  at  least  try  to  seek  relief 
under  the  existing  laws,  which  heretofore 
they  have  not  done,  before  this  committee 
or  this  Congress  should  resort  to  such  a  rad¬ 
ical  procedure  as  sending  Federal  registrars 
into  the  South  to  usurp  the  powers  of  our 
State  officials  and  to  usurp  the  powers  of  our 
courts.  Make  these  complainants  go  to  the 
courts,  for  their  relief.  They  have  not  done 
so  and  I  submit  to  you  if  you  make  them, 
their  rights  will  be  promptly  and  adequately 
determined. 

S.  2814,  S.  2783,  S2719,  and  S.  2684  provide 
for  investigations  to  be  made  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  cases  where  individ¬ 
uals  claim  they  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race,  religion,  color  or 
national  origin.  I  wish  to  voice  my  strong 
objections  again  to  the  actions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  urge  you  not  to 
extend  the  authority  of  that  body.  The  re¬ 
cent  actions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
damaged  race  relations  in  the  South  and 
further  injured  the  already  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  States  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Commission  failed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  constructive  but,  on  the  contrary, 
further  widened  the  breach  existing  between 
the  races.  It  harassed  and  intimidated  our 
State  and  local  officials.  Its  actions  have 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  ijnd  responsible 
citizens  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  boards  of  registrars. 

The  Commission  attempted  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  over  the  manner  in  which  our  officials 
conducted  their  offices.  It  interfered  with 
the  operation  of  our  courts.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  attempted  to  arrogate  unto  itself  pow¬ 
ers  which  it  did  not,  and  could  not  consti¬ 
tutionally  possess. 

It  claimed  to  be  “a  roving  grand  jury” 
with  the  powers  of  a  common-law  grand 
jury,  a  position  legally  untenable.  The  Com¬ 
mission  attempted  to  go  on  "fishing  expedi¬ 
tions”  in  the  records  of  judicial  officers.  It 
subpenaed  our  State  officials  to  hearings  at 
distant  places  from  their  homes  and  put 
them  on  the  witness  stand  under  spotlights 
and  before  batteries  of  nationwide  television 
cameras.  No  room  or  seats  were  provided  for 
counsel  of  the  public  officials  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  not  allow  attorneys  for  the 
officials  to  make  objections.  The  State  of¬ 
ficials  were  in  effect  placed  on  trial  by  the 
Commission  and  publicly  harassed  and  in¬ 
timidated.  The  Commission  attempted  to  go 
far  beyond  its  factfinding  powers,  and  hear¬ 
ings  were  conducted  in  a  circus-like  arena 
and  no  semblance  of  due  process  was  ac¬ 
corded  our  State  officials. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  persons  trained 
in  the  law  would  be  a  party  to  conducting 
such  hearings  as  were  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  The  Commission  ac¬ 
cused  our  public  officials  of  violating  the  law, 
but  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of  their 
accusers  or  to  advise  them  of  the  nature  of 
the  charges  against  them.  The  Commission 
refused  to  permit  the  State  officials’  counsel 
to  properly  represent  them  and  refused  to 
allow  them  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  against  them.  In  fact,  the 
actions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  were 
so  reprehensible  that  It  was  enjoined  from 
conducting  any  further  hearings  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Shreveport,  La.,  until  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  their  procedures  could  be 
tested  by  higher  courts.  The  Commission 
came  into  the  South  ostensibly  to  seek  facts 
but  in  reality  it  was  seeking  publicity  and 
notoriety. 

I  take  issue  with  the  report  filed  before 
Congress  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  information  in  that  report  is  biased  and 
prejudiced  and  is  not  based  upon  proper  in¬ 
vestigation.  A  large  portion  of  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  in  the 
form  of  editorials  by  the  Commission’s  staff 
writers.  The  actions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  in  Alabama  created  ill  will  and  hos- 
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tility  between  the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Commission  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  but  its  actions  seriously 
injured  race  relations  in  the  South.  I  ask 
you  not  to  favorably  consider  any  more  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  Such  action  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

No  public  official  cares  to  serve  in  public 
office  when  he  is  subjected  to  harassment  and 
intimidation  by  agents  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  or  any  agency  for  that  matter. 
No  person  likes  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
a  member  of  a  board  of  registrars  when  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  immediately  visited 
by  Federal  investigators  and  run  the  risk  of 
immediate  suit  in  Federal  courts  seeking  in¬ 
junctive  relief  and  damages.  Recently  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  stated  that  he  was  having 
difficulty  finding  persons  willing  to  accept 
appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for,  as  he  said  people  do 
not  like  to  be  harassed. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  have  ap¬ 
parently  declared  open  war  upon  all  members 
of  State  boards  of  registrars  and  they  are 
making  it  difficult  for  us  to  find  people  who 
are  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  In 
most  States  the  members  of  boards  of  reg¬ 
istrars  do  not  receive  much  pay  and  they 
agree  to  serve  usually  as  a  public  service. 
They  cannot  afford  lawyers  to  defend  them, 
nor  can  they  afford  to  attend  court  or  hear¬ 
ings  in  distant  places  which  takes  them 
away  from  their  work  and  families. 

No  member  of  a  board  of  registrars  likes 
to  have  a  Federal  agent  peering  over  his 
shoulder,  passing  upon  everything  that  he 
does  and  threatening  to  take  him  to  court 
with  every  act.  If  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  regard  continue  and  if 
“Federal  registrars”  are  sent  into  the  South 
along  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in¬ 
vestigators  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  aforementioned  bills,  it  could  well  lead 
to  a  breakdown  of  all  our  election  machin¬ 
ery.  It  will  certainly  lead  to  bitterness  and 
misunderstanding  and  hostility  between  the 
State  and  Federal  officials.  The  people  will 
suffer  the  consequences.  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get 
people  to  serve  as  election  officials  if  they 
are  dictated  to,  threatened,  and  harassed  by 
“Federal  registrars”  and  Federal  agents.  It 
is  plain  to  see  that  the  so-called  Federal 
registrar  plan  will  result  in  utter  failure  and 
bring  confusion  and  chaos  to  our  electoral 
system. 

Due  to  the  action  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
responsible  people  to  accept  positions  on  the 
boards  of  registrars  in  Macon  and  Dallds 
Counties,  Ala.  I  have  appointed  numerous 
persons  to  fill  these  positions  and  they 
have  declined  stating  that  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  should  have  to  subject  themselves 
to  public  intimidation  and  harassment  by 
Federal  agents.  The  responsibility  for  the 
breakdown  of  our  registration  machinery 
in  these  counties  rests  squarely  at  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  feel 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  some¬ 
one  to  serve  on  these  boards  soon,  if  we 
can  have  some  assurance  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  our  duties  within  the  framework  of  our 
laws  without  harassment  and  intimidation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  again  voice  my 
strong  opposition  to  all  the  aforementioned 
bills.  They  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 
They  invade  an  area  which  has  always  been 
left  exclusively  to  the  States.  The  States 
have  adequate  remedies  for  all  persons  to 
quickly  and  promptly  test  their  right  to 
vote. 

S.  2722  requiring  the  preservation  of  vot¬ 
ing  and  registration  records  for  a  period  of 
5  years  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  an 


invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  Ala¬ 
bama  law,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  all 
States,  provides  that  when  an  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  by  the  board  of  registrars, 
his  name  Is  placed  on  the  voters  list  and 
this  list,  along  with  his  application,  is  filed 
with  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  and 
becomes  a  permanent  public  record.  Of 
course,  after  a  person  is  registered,  he  should 
have  no  grounds  for  complaining.  In  cases 
where  the  application  is  denied  by  the  board 
of  registrars  our  laws  provide  that  the  board 
of  registrars  must  keep  on  file  the  appli¬ 
cation  form  until  the  time  expires  for  the 
applicant  to  appeal  under  our  statutes. 
This  procedure  gives  full  and  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  who  they 
are,  if  they  would  just  avail  themselves  of 
the  remedies  now  available. 

The  sending  of  Federal  registrars  or  a 
Registration  of  Voters  Commission  into  the 
South,  or  into  any  State,  would  cause  ani¬ 
mosity  and  hostility  among  the  people  and 
would"  result  in  a  breakdown  of  our  elec¬ 
tion  machinery.  Such  action  would  cause 
further  widening  of  the  breach  between 
the  races  and  would  worsen  Federal-State 
relations.  The  citizens  of  the  States  would 
look  upon  these  Federal  agents  as  “carpet 
bag  registrars”  and  that  is  truly  what  they 
would  be. 

Any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  do  nothing  to 
help  the  situation  and  would  cause  a  fur¬ 
ther  deterioration  in  race  and  Federal-State 
relations.  Federal  registration  of  voters  in 
addition  to  being  unconstitutional  and  un¬ 
warranted,  would  not  work,  would  lead  to 
grave  consequences,  and  I  think  would  be 
analagous  to  the  sending  of  Federal  troops 
into  Little  Rock  or  the  acts  of  Federal  troops 
in  marching  Negroes  to  the  polls  during  re¬ 
construction  days. 

The  views  which  I  have  expressed  about 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  are  not  mine 
alone  but  are  shared  by  almost  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  my  State.  As  further  proof  of  the 
Commission’s  questionable  conduct,  one  can 
refer  to  the  actions  in  the  Federal  courts 
involving  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
Terrell  County,  Ga.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  and 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  the  Federal  courts 
ruled  against  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
in  every  case. 

In  recent  days  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  expressed  himself  as 
favoring  a  plan  whereby  the  Federal  courts 
would  appoint  so-called  “referees"  to  regis¬ 
ter  voters.  This  proposal  is  just  as  shock¬ 
ing  as  the  “Federal  registrars”  proposal  and 
just  as  unconstitutional  and  unworkable.  I 
am  equally  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General.  The  Federal  courts  have  al¬ 
ready  expressed  their  opposition  to  being 
used  as  Board  of  Registrars.  See  Darby  v. 
Daniels,  decided  November  6,  1958,  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  number  of  registered  Negro  vot¬ 
ers  in  Alabama  is  steadily  increasing.  This 
is  not  due  to  action  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  or  the  Federal  Government,  but 
it  is  in  spite  of  them.  At  present  there  are 
more  than  70,000  registered  Negro  voters 
in  Alabama.  The  number  of  registered  Ne¬ 
gro  voters  in  Alabama  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  since  1956.  The  number  has  increased 
more  than  10  percent  since  the  primary 
election  of  1958.  The  Negro  is  making  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  in  Alabama.  I  ask  you 
not  to  enact  laws  which  would  retard  his 
progress.  These  aforementioned  bills  now 
pending  before  your  committee  would  re¬ 
tard  the  Negroes’  progress.  Matters  concern¬ 
ing  race  relations  will  never  be  solved  by 
legislation,  court  decrees,  Injunctions,  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  and  “Federal  registrars.”  It  can 
only  be  solved  through  local  people  working 
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together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  without 
outside  interference  and  agitation. 

We  have  on  our  books  the  necessary  laws 
to  protect  every  person’s  right  to  vote.  They 
are  State  laws  and  State  remedies  and  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be.  I  ask  you  to  leave 
it  that  way,  and  require  these  persons  who 
complain  that  their  rights  have  been  vio¬ 
lated  to  seek  their  redress  in  the  proper  and 
legal  manner  in  the  courts  of  our  States. 
They  have  not  done  this  in  the  past.  They 
cannot  tell  you  truthfully  that  our  reme¬ 
dies  are  not  full  and  adequate.  So,  before 
you  resort  to  “carpet  bag  registrars”  and 
Federal  investigators,  before  you  do  harm 
to  our  people,  before  you  do  violence  to  our 
Federal  system,  before  you  resort  to  the 
tactics  of  grinding  us  under  the  heel  of  the 
Federal  boot,  and  before  you  wreck  our  elec¬ 
tion  machinery,  make  them  at  least  try  to 
test  their  rights  in  our  State  courts. 


International  Radio  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  held  hearings  on  the  question  of 
ratification  of  two  highly  important  in¬ 
ternational  radio  agreements,  the  North 
American  Regional.  Broadcasting  Agree¬ 
ment  and  the  Broadcasting  Agreement 
with  Mexico.  In  this  week’s  issue  of 
Broadcasting  magazine  there  appeared 
an  editorial  entitled  “NARBA  Now  or 
Never.”  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  was  especially  interested  in 
this  editorial,  and  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NARBA  Now  or  Never 

All  but  lost  in  the  turmoil  Involving  broad¬ 
casting  is  the  10-year-old  treaty  on  AM 
broadcasting  on  the  North  American  Conti¬ 
nent  which  has  languished  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Failure  to 
ratify  the  NARBA  treaty,  and  the  collateral 
1956  agreement  with  Mexico,  at  this  session 
could  trigger  an  allocations  war  of  Indis¬ 
criminate  channel  jumping  with  disastrous 
effects  on  reception. 

The  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association, 
which  asserts  representation  of  some  250  of 
the  1,700  stations  now  operating  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset,  has  openly  lobbied  against 
Senate  ratification.  Two  bills  are  pending  to 
instruct  the  FCC  to  authorize  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.  m.  operation.  The  FCC,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  virtually  aU  other  entities  in 
AM  radio,  have  implored  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  agreements  or  invite  chaos.  But  the 
daytimers  have  been  able  to  muster  sufficient 
strength  to  block  action. 

There  has  been  one  significant  develop¬ 
ment,  however.  The  regional  stations,  which 
heretofore  have  put  up  no  organized  resist¬ 
ance,  have  now  established  Regional  Broad¬ 
casters  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fostering 
Senate  ratification.  At  long  last,  they  real- 
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ized  that  while  the  daytimers  have  osten¬ 
sibly  sought  axed  hours  only  on  Mexican 
and  U.S.  clears,  the  legislation  they  espouse 
would  strike  at  domestic  regionals,  and  with¬ 
out  directional  or  any  other  protection.  The 
PCC  has  twice  rejected  the  daytimers’  pro¬ 
posals,  so  they  now  seek  from  Congress  what 
they  cannot  get  from  the  expert  body 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
maximum  interference-free  service  to  the 
public. 

The  daytimers  cannot  be  criticized  for 
wanting  to  improve  their  lots,  notably  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  lucrative  radio  hours.  But  they 
should  not  seek  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
old-established  services  or  through  legisla¬ 
tive  pressure.  The  new  Regional  Broad¬ 
casters,  oi-ganized  at  the  call  of  Payson  Hall, 
director  of  broadcast  properties  of  Meredith, 
has  no  simple  task,  because  it  is  easier  to 
block  legislation  than  to  enact  it.  Ratifica¬ 
tion  hearings  begin  today  (January  25)  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom¬ 
mittee. 

Among  the  regionals  are  many  of  the  old- 
established  most  respected  stations.  This 
is  their  opportunity  to  cite  the  facts.  And 
there  isn’t  too  much  time  in  which  to  do  it 
with  Congress  eyeing  adjournment  by  July. 


Reserve  Officers  Association  “Man  of  the 
Year”  Award  to  Bryce  Nathaniel  Harlow 


February  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Helping  the  Disabled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  13,  1960,  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  liberal¬ 
ize  the  disability  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

In  the  January  29  edition  of  the 
Shelby  Daily  Star,  Shelby,  N.C.,  there 
appeared  a  very  fine  editorial  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  measure.  With  the 
thought  that  my  colleagues  might  like  to 
read  the  editorial  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Helping  the  Disabled 

Congressman  Basil  Whitener’s  proposal 
to  change  the  disability  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law  has  merit. 

A  person  now  must  be  physically  or  men¬ 
tally  unable  to  do  any  type  of  work  in  order 
to  receive  disability  benefits.  Whitener’s 
bill  would  amend  the  law  so  that  benefits 
could  be  received  if  a  person,  by  reason  of 
physical  or  mental  impairment,  cannot  per¬ 
form  the  job  in  which  he  was  last  regularly 
engaged. 

It  makes  sense.  A  man  who  has  spent 
his  adult  life  in  one  trade  or  occupation  is 
usually  ill-equipped  to  earn  comparable  in¬ 
come  in  some  other.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find 
someone  who  will  hire  him. 

The  fact  that  a  welder  or  a  steeplejack, 
injured  in  an  accident,  can  still  get  out  and 
sell  pencils,  should  not  disqualify  him  from 
drawing  disability  benefits. 

Although  we  think  Congress  is  sometimes 
incautious  in  liberalizing  the  social  security 
program,  which  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
full  retirement  plan,  it  would  be  Justified  in 
passing  this  amendment. 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Col.  Jesse  B.  Stuart,  which  appears  in 
the  February  1960,  issue  of  the  Officer, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficers  Association,  entitled  “Harlow 
Minuteman  of  1960.”  This  article  re¬ 
fers  to  Bryce  Nathaniel  Harlow,  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President,  who  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  “Man  of  the  Year”  award 
for  1960,  at  the  midwinter  conference 
of  the  ROA  to  be  held  in  Washington 
this  week. 

Bryce  Harlow  has  demonstrated  out¬ 
standing  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  abil¬ 
ity  in  performing  his  highly  responsible 
task  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Congressional  Relations.  He  com¬ 
mands  the  liking  and  respect  of  all  who 
know  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  will 
share  my  feeling  of  gratification  at  his 
selection  to  receive  this  distinct  honor 
from  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harlow  Minuteman  of  1960 — Citizen  of  the 
Year  Award  Goes  to  a  “Little  Giant’’ 
Whose  Recognition  as  a  Patriot  No 
Longer  Can  Be  Denied 
Usually,  when  one  considers  the  likely  can¬ 
didates  for  high  office  and  high  honors,  the 
image  of  a  giant  comes  into  mind. 

This  great  American  weakness  for  glamour, 
this  continuing  invitation  to  delusion  by 
idols  with  feet  of  clay,  may  plague  us  down 
through  the  future  years. 

But  in  1960,  ROA  has  named  for  its  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  year  one  who,  by  common  stand¬ 
ards,  has  claim  neither  to  glamour,  high  of¬ 
fice,  nor  giant  physical  stature. 

I  first  met  Bryce  Harlow  in  General  Mar¬ 
shall’s  office  in  1943.  He  was — and  is — a  little 
man.  But  he  had  a  great  brain,  and  a  fine 
hand,  and  everyone  seemed  to  recognize  that 
the  little  captain  was  a  right  arm  and  a 
stone  wall  as  a  cog  in  the  great  machine  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  was  using. 

Bryce  had  come  to  Washington  as  assist^ 
ant  to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  along 
the  political  paths  bringing  him  to  Wash¬ 
ington  he  had  picked  up  considerable  moxie. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Army  had  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  lieutenant  colonel  and 
awarded  him  the  Legion  of  Merit  that  I 
found  out  his  moxie  had  a  firm  foundation. 

At  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  he  had 
made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  his  undergraduate 
work,  and  later  he  had  earned  his  master’s 
in  political  science. 

After  our  brief  acquaintance  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  I  took  off  on  secret  missions,  which 
took  me  to  a  place  called  Normandy,  and  it 
was  sometime  later  that  I  got  out  of  a  field 
hospital  at  Bastogne  and  back  to  Walter 


Reed.  My  first  visitor  was  Bryce  Harlow,  and 
I’ll  always  remember  his  thoughtfulness. 

In  1945,  “Uncle  Carl”  Vinson  demonstrated 
his  brilliance  by  bringing  Bryce  into  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  as  staff 
director,  and  Col.  Bob  Smart,  who  now  holds 
that  job  and  does  his  work  brilliantly,  will 
understand  my  assertion  that  nobody  ever 
again  will  run  the  committee  with  the 
knowledgeable  firmness  of  the  "Little 
Colonel.”  Bryce  saw  the  groundwork  for 
one  postwar  military  policy  laid,  including 
our  Reserve  program,  and  in  1951,  he  took 
off  for  Oklahoma  City. 

Life  on  the  Potomac  is  exacting,  and  the 
grind  is  constant.  Bryce  simply  did  what 
everybody  else  talks  of  doing — he  quit  and 
went  home. 

here:  a  real  draft 


In  Oklahoma  City,  Bryce  was  vice  president 
of  the  Harlow  Publishing  Corp.,  and  was  get¬ 
ting  along  fine. 

But  Washington  was  not  to  let  him  escape 
for  long.  After  the  1952  elections,  one  of  his 
wartime  associates  was  preparing  to  move 
into  the  White  House.  General  Eisenhower 
pointed  at  Byrce  as  the  one  man  he  wanted 
to  handle  congressional  relations. 

Wilton  B.  (Jerry)  Persons  caught  a  plane 
to  Oklahoma  City  and  stayed  there  until 
he  had  Bryce’s  promise  to  get  ready  to  join 
the  nevy  President’s  staff  in  January  1953. 

In  7  years,  he  again  has  demonstrated  the 
gifts  of  which  all  Washington  has  become 
aware.  Bryce  has  had  several  titles,  includ¬ 
ing  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Congressional  Affairs. 

Titles  don’t  mean  as  much  as  his  record 
of  performance.  Handling  as  tough  a  con¬ 
gressional  mission  as  has  ever  been  given  a 
Capitol  Hill  man,  Bryce  has  turned  in  a 
batting  average  that  is  incredible. 

Brother  Bryce  gets  the  nod  for  the  minute- 
man  award  this  year  over  a  goodly  company 
of  patriots,  anyone  of  whom  would  have 
honored  the  award.  They,  of  course,  remain 
unrevealed. 

The  record  of  his  achievements  speaks 
rather  eloquently.  But  the  record  does  not 
sparkle  as  does  his  personality,  which  car¬ 
ried  many  a  day  for  a  good  cause. 

It  is  not  as  stout  as  his  fine  character, 
which  is  the  bedrock  of  every  good  Ameri¬ 
can’s  nature. 

It  does  not  reflect  the  polish  and  deftness 
of  his  diplomacy,  which  turned  the  tide  for 
us  many  a  time  when  the  issues  were  shad¬ 
owy,  nor  the  clarity  of  his  intellect  which 
ofttimes  cleared  the  shadows. 

So,  the  ingredients  in  our  minuteman 
winner  this  year  include  high  competence, 
intellectual  stature,  diplomacy,  personality, 
and  character,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
which  are  rather  indefinable. 

And  by  our  standards  those  things  go  into 
the  makeup  of  a  giant  among  men — the  in¬ 
corruptible  patriot.  That  is  ROA’s  minute- 
man  of  1960. 


Secretary  Gates  Above  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  the  following,  and  very  timely 
editorial  from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 
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[From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Jan.  27,  1960] 
Realism  or  Politics 

Because  Defense  Secretary  Gates  appraises 
our  defense  setup  more  optimistically  than 
his  predecessor,  he  was  savagely  attacked  in 
the  Senate  and  his  confirmation  held  up. 
Is  Gates’  rosier  view  a  true  one  or  was  it  given, 
as  critics  say,  as  a  matter  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency  in  election  year?  We  believe  there 
is  more  honest  opinion  than  politics  in 
Gates’  appraisal. 

It  is  true,  the  Democrats  are  making  an 
election  year  issue  of  Eisenhower  defense 
policy.  It  has  been  no  secret  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  do  it.  And  Ike  has  been  unable 
to  conceal  his  anger  at  some  of  the  barbs 
they  have  aimed  at  him.  In  this  situation, 
it  would  be  natural  for  the.  President  to  fight 
back,  both  for  political  reasons  and  for  per¬ 
sonal  ones.  And  an  about-face  appraisal  of 
our  defense  position,  coming  Just  at  the  time 
we  have  a  new  man  named  Defense  Chief, 
might  lead  to  suspicion  that  Gates  had  been 
persuaded  to  deal  loosely  with  facts. 

But  that  view  does  not  take  the  character 
of  Mr.  Gates  into  account.  He  is  not  a  poli¬ 
tician.  He  has  a  fine  record  as  a  public 
servant.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  give  a 
false  picture  of  defense  for  political  pur¬ 
poses. 

He  could  be  wrong.  Any  man  may  be. 
But  we  believe  his  honest  opinion  of  our 
defense  position  has  been  given.  Maybe  his 
predecessor  was  wrong. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  politicians 
in  the  Senate  who  are  making  campaign  ma¬ 
terial  of  their  quarrel  with  Gates  are  dealing 
loosely  with  facts.  m 

And  we  repeat  what  this  column  asserted 
a  few  days  ago;  namely,  that  making  a  cam¬ 
paign  issue  of  defense  is  going  to  confuse 
many  people.  No  one  but  our  enemies  will 
gain  from  it. 


The  High  Cost  of  Medicines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  in  an  editorial  dis¬ 
cussed  the  hearings  which  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo¬ 
nopoly  has  been  conducting  under  the 
chairmanship  o£  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Senator  Kefauver]  .  This 
investigation  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  no  in¬ 
dustry  more  directly  affects  the  public 
health  and  welfare  than  the  drug  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  edi¬ 
torial  states,  that  the  task  of  the 
Kefauver  subcommittee  is  important. 

We  are  all,  I  am  sure,  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
continues  so  as  to  give  all  interested 
parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I 
am  confident  that  the  final  results  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  drug  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  1,  1960,  entitled 
“The  High  Cost  of  Medicine”  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  High  Cost  of  Medicines 

The  price  of  medicines  is  high  and  getting 
higher,  as  almost  everyone  knows.  So  high 
is  it,  in  fact,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
drugs  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
now  pay  more  for  them  and  medical  appli¬ 
ances  than  they  do  for  the  services  of  doctors. 
No  wonder  the  investigation  of  the  drug  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Kefauver  has  stirred  up  such  wide  in¬ 
terest. 

The  most  impressive  defense  of  high  prices 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  so  far  has  been 
the  high  cost  of  the  research  necessary  to 
produce  the  new  medicines,  increasingly  in 
demand  as  medical  science  breaks  ever  more 
new  ground.  But  less  evidence  had  been 
given  up  to  this  week  as  to  other  costs,  such 
as  advertising,  promotion,  and  sales.  One  of 
the  recent  hearings,  however,  threw  sharp 
light  on  all  these  matters  by  spreading  on 
the  record  the  experience  of  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  leading  companies — especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  well-known  tranquilizer. 

This  drug  was  originally  produced  by  a 
French  concern.  The  American  company 
was  given  exclusive  rights  to  its  production 
and  sale  in  this  country.  Comparative  price 
figures  given  by  the  subcommittee  staff  were 
striking,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  company  did  not  finance  the 
basic  research.  Fifty  tablets  cost  the  drug¬ 
gist  in  Paris  51  cents.  In  the  United  States 
the  same  tablets  cost  $3.03. 

The  company’s  record  illuminates  what  the 
public  wants  to  know:  Why  drugs  cost  the 
consumer  as  much  as  they  do,  whether  com¬ 
pany  costs  could  be  reduced  and  whether 
prices  couldn’t  be  much  lower  than  they 
are  without  depriving  the  drug  firms  of 
a  reasonable  profit.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  some  sort  of  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
all  of  us  who  buy  medicines  that  we  can  get 
what  we  need  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Certainly  no  industry  more  directly  affects 
the  public  health  and  welfare  than  this. 
The  task  of  the  Kefauver  group  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  important. 


The  Real  Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  extension  of  my  remarks  I  include 
an  analytical  article:  “The  Real  Gap,” 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1960. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Lippmann 
well  said  in  his  article: 

Great  peoples  can  be  put  to  sleep.  This 
can  be  done  if  the  peoples’  leaders  tell  them 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  not  listen  to  those  dis¬ 
turbers  of  their  tranquillity  who  tell  them 
to  turn  away  from  the  little  things  and  to 
worry  about  the  big  ones. 

How  true. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Real  Gap 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  big  controversy  about  defense  arises 
from  the  fact,  which  nobody  denies,  that  the 


Soviet  Union  is  several  years  ahead  of  us  in 
the  production  of  missiles  and  in  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  outer  space.  The  Russians  have 
more  missiles.  They  have  bigger  missiles 
capable  of  carrying  bigger  loads.  And  judg¬ 
ing  by  such  fabulous  exploits  as  directing 
a  satellite  to  photograph  the  other  side  of 
the  moon,  they  are  far  ahead  in  the  whole 
art  of  the  guidance  of  missiles. 

The  controversy  in  Washington  is  about 
the  consequences  and  the  remedies,  given 
the  fact  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
race  of  armaments.  In  this  controversy 
there  are  several  points.  The  first,  and  ob¬ 
viously  the  most  immediately  important,  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union’s  lead  in  missiles 
is  such  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  verge 
of  achieving  decisive  military  superiority. 
By  decisive  military  superiority  is  meant  the 
power  to  attack  without  suffering  serious 
retaliation. 

In  theory,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  this 
decisive  superiority  within  the  next  2 
years — if  we  do  nothing  more  to  offset  it 
than  we  are  now  planning  to  do — if  it  has 
150  long-range  missiles,  together  with  an¬ 
other  150  medium-range  missiles,  in  place, 
aimed  and  ready  to  be  launched.  In  theory, 
with  one  salvo  of  such  a  missile  force  the 
Soviet  Union  could  knock  out  and  destroy 
all  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  After  that  we 
would  be  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  use  this  theory  in  their  argu¬ 
ment  for  greater  armaments  are,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force,  quick 
to  add  that  there  are  several  things  that  we 
could  do,  especially  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  in  the  air  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  hit  by  a  surprise  attack.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  invulnerable  retaliatory 
force  will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
its  superior  missile  force  to  attempt  a  nu¬ 
clear  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  administration  case,  as  I  understand 
it,  starts  from  the  proposition,  which  every¬ 
one  agrees  to,  that  neither  side  will  launch 
a  nuclear  offensive  if,  after  the  offensive  has 
been  struck,  the  other  country  still  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  to  retaliate.  The  heart  of 
the  administration  case  is  that  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  though  it  would  be  desirable,  to  have 
an  equal  number  of  missiles  in  order  to  deter 
a  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  For  the  aggressor 
who  strikes  first  cannot  afford  to  attack  un- 
les  he  Is  able  to  knock  out  in  one  salvo  about 
100  comparatively  small  targets.  As  missiles 
are  not  too  accurate,  this  requires  a  lot  of 
missiles. 

But  the  country  which  Is  attacked  would 
not  need  an  equal  number  of  missiles  to  re¬ 
taliate  because  it  would  not  strike  against 
difficult  tragets  like  launching  pads.  It 
would  strike  directly  at  the  biggest  cities 
where,  given  the  fearful  widespread  effect  of 
the  modem  weapons,  no  great  accuracy  is 
required. 

In  order  to  retain  this  retaliatory  capac¬ 
ity,  a  smaller  striking  force  is  required  than 
the-  aggressor  must  have.  The  administra¬ 
tion  claims  that  before  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  the  theoretical  striking  force  which 
would  give  it  supremacy  over  us  as  we  are 
today,  we  can  and  we  shall  have  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Soviet  missiles  a  sufficient 
retaliatory  force  of  missiles,  bombers,  sub¬ 
marines,  etc. 

Thanks  to  the  agitation  which  has  been 
stirred  up  by  the  critics,  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  precautionary  measures 
will  be  taken  now,  and  in  sufficient  time. 

What  worries  me  is  the  disposition  in  the 
administration  and  in  Congress  to  act  as  if 
all  would  be  well  if  by  1962  or  thereabouts  we 
began,  as  Secretary  Gates  promises,  to  over¬ 
take  the  i  Soviet  Union  in  missiles.  To  rest 
on  this  is  to  misunderstand  and  greatly  to 
underestimate  the  real  peril  into  which  we 
have  come. 

The  peril  is  that  in  the  race,  not  only  in 
armanents  but  in  overall  national  power,  the 
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Soviet  Union  is  moving  ahead  faster  than  we 
are.  There  i6  a  misconception,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  even  in  high  and  responsible  quarters, 
that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  only  because  they 
started  a  few  years  earlier,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  be  even  with  them  again.  The 
real  situation,  which  is  the  source  of  our 
perils,  is  that  because  in  this  vast  field  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gotten  its  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  effectively  organized,  and  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  allocating  to  it  all  the  re¬ 
sources  that  it  requires,  the  gap  is  not  be¬ 
coming  narrower,  it  is  becoming  wider.  Not 
only  did  they  have  a  head  start  but  they 
are  now  running  faster.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  specific  budget  for  1961  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  adequate  but  the  philosophy  behind 
that  budget  is  deadly  and  will  reduce  this 
counntry  to  a  second-class  power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
achieve  decisive  military  supremacy.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  what  General  Power  says  we  must 
do,  that  "once  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  a  surprise  attack  can  no  longer  prevent 
or  even  minimize  retaliation,"  we  shall  have 
the  security  of  a  nuclear  stalemate. 

But  security,  though  it  i6  crucial,  is  not 
sufficient  and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  secondbest. 

Perhaps  that  is  wrong.  Perhaps  we  can 
be  satisfied.  Perhaps  we  can  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  what  it  is  so  little  trouble  to  believe, 
that,  provided  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
bomb  us,  we  can  go  right  on  thinking  about 
ourselves  and  our  private  affairs  and  not 
about  the  Nation  and  its  future.  Great 
peoples  can  be  put  to  sleep.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  peoples’  leaders  tell  them  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  not  to  listen  to  those  disturbers 
of  their  tranquility  who  tell  them  to  turn 
away  from  the  little  things  and  to  worry 
about  the  big  ones. 


Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  more  than  500  miles  from  Wichita 
Palls,  Tex.,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  yet 
recently  the  Wichita  Palls  Times  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  urging  that  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  project  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  this  year. 

This  editorial  is  an  example  of  the 
widespread  support — the  backing  from 
virtually  all  areas  of  the  State — which  is 
being  advanced  for  the  move  to  create  a 
national  seashore  on  this  117-mile-long 
beach  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  just 
off  the  Texas  coast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  editorial  entitled  “Park 
Move  Encouraged,”  from  the  January  22, 
I960,  issue  of  the  Wichita  Palls  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Park  Move  Encouraged 

Encouragement  has  been  given  to  the 
movement  which  would  set  aside  an  unblem¬ 
ished  part  of  the  gulf  coast  shoreline  of  Texas 
as  a  national  seashore  park. 


President  Eisenhower  has  asked  Congress 
to  let  the  Government  establish  three  new 
seashore  parks,  and  although  he  did  not  re¬ 
veal  what  areas  he  had  in  mind  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  Padre  Island  project  which 
south  Texans  have  been  pushing  is  one  of 
the  three. 

Merits  of  the  Padre  Island  proposal  have 
been  discussed  in  these  columns  on  several 
occasions.  The  Times  has  favored  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  would  like  to  see  Congress  give  its 
approval  this  year. 

A  decision  is  needed,  if  not  this  year  then 
in  the  immediate  future,  because  commer¬ 
cial  developments  are  already  encroaching 
upon  the  natural  area. 


Senator  Hennings’  Service  to  Parents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  the  following  editorial  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Dunklin  Demo¬ 
crat,  published  at  Kennett,  Mo.,  which 
recognizes  an  outstanding  sendee  per¬ 
formed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  Honorable  Thomas  C.  Hen¬ 
nings,  Jr.: 

Senator  Hennings’  Contribution 

If  suddenly  it  should  be  revealed  that  59 
percent  of  the  students  of  a  junior  high 
school  In  the  Dunklin  County  area  were 
smoking  marijuana  regularly,  the  residents 
of  this  area  would  be  astounded  and  right¬ 
fully  disturbed. 

If  it  should  be  revealed  that  narcotics  ar¬ 
rests  in  Dunklin  County  showed  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease,  particularly  in  the  14-  to  15-year-old 
age  brackets,  there  would  be  a  loud  clamor 
for  public  and  official  action. 

Yet,  as  startling  as  these  disclosures  would 
be,  they  are  no  less  startling  to  the  parents 
of  the  affected  children  in  six  major  U.S. 
cities  where  these  conditions  actually  exist 
today. 

“I  have  never  presided  over  a  congres¬ 
sional  hearing  where  the  facts  are  as  sad, 
shocking,  and  sickening  as  these.”  This  was 
the  statement  of  Missouri’s  senior  XJS.  Sen¬ 
ator,  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  who  is  chairman 
of  a  congressional  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub¬ 
committee  which  has  been  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  throughout  the  country  on  facts 
which  link  juvenile  delinquency  to  the  use 
of  narcotics  by  teenagers. 

The  subcommittee  has  learned,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  In  the  six  metropolitan  centers 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  the 
use  of  marijuana  is  quite  popular  among 
both  high  school  students  and  junior  high 
school  students.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  witness  after  witness  told  Missourian 
Hennings  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
narcotics,  chiefly  marijuana  and  heroin,  ar¬ 
riving  in  southern  California  eventually 
makes  its  way  to  youths  under  21  years  of 
age. 

If  this  seems  to  be  a  remote  problem  to  par¬ 
ents  in  southeast  Missouri  and  northeast 
Arkansas,  then  consider  for  just  a  moment 
what  could  occur  if  a  narcotics  dealer  began 
operations  within  this  150,000-population 
area.  Although  the  sale  of  marijuana  and 
heroin  has  never  been  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent  in  this  area,  there  have  been. 


from  time  to  time,  indications  that  at  least 
some  were  being  peddled  in  this  area. 

Several  efforts  in  recent  years  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  trace  the  sale  of 
narcotics  In  this  area  have  generally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  cessation  of  these  nefarious 
activities. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Hennings  com¬ 
mittee  discovered  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Nation’s  total  youth  popula¬ 
tion  was  Involved  in  this  shameful  drug 
and  delinquency  problem.  Yet  as  long  as 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  any 
of  our  young  people  is  at  stake,  especially 
since  It  is  increasing,  we  must  work  con¬ 
sistently  and  in  greater  numbers  to  control 
the  evil. 

The  Information  revealed  by  the  Hennings 
committee  is  especially  helpful  to  all  par¬ 
ents,  regardless  of  where  they  live,  in  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  too-available  narcotics 
evils  which  continue  to  persist  and  grow  in 
virtually  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
absence  of  narcotics  sales  today  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  not  begin  tomorrow,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  Government  seems  inc?.- 
pable  of  coping  with  the  spread  of  narcotics 
distribution. 

Senator  Hennings  deserves  recognition  for 
his  work  and  service  to  American  parents 
everywhere.  What  he  has  revealed  has  been 
of  real  service  to  every  family  in  the  country. 


Surprises  in  Wisconsin  Tourist  Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  . 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
fast-advancing  age — with  ever  better 
means  of  transportation,  including  an 
expanding  network  of  highways,  airways 
and  waterways,  tourism  is  becoming  a 
highly  significant  industry. 

Of  the  54  million  families  in  the  United 
States,  about  30  million  take  at  least  one 
vacation  trip  a  year. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  tourists  spend 
more  than  an  estimated  $20  billion 
annually. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  tourism  is 
our  third  most  important  industry. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  is  expected  to  bring  new  visitors  to 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  Particularly, 
we,  in  Wisconsin,  are  anticipating  an  in¬ 
flux  of  visitors — via  the  seaway — from 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  other  lands  of  the  world,  to  enjoy 
the  scenic,  historical,  picturesque  vaca- 
tioniands  in  Wisconsin. 

Effectively  utilized,  vacations  can 
prove  to  be  not  just  escapism;  rather 
they  furnish  the  individual  and  the 
American  family  an  opportunity  for 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  revitali¬ 
zation. 

In  planning  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  vacationers  in  the 
future,  the  Nation,  I  believe,  could  well 
afford  to  undertake,  and  benefit  from, 
imaginative  efforts  to  make  vacation 
time  not  only  one  of  leisure,  but  also  one 
of  educational  and  inspirational  value. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  economic 
importance  of  tourism,  a  special  survey 
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is  being  conducted  in  my  home  State  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  I.  V.  Fine.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  is  to  make  a  reevaluation  of 
the  current  scope  of  the  tourist  industry , 
as  well  as  to  provide  data  upon  which  to 
build  a  better  program  for  the  future. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  carried  a  detailed  article  on  the 
progress  of  the  survey.  Reflecting  a 
constructive  approach  to  utilizing  the 
potential  of  a  growing  industry,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1960] 
Surprises  in  Wisconsin  Tourist  Survey — 
Early  Results  Indicate  Owners  of  Cot¬ 
tages  Mean  $50  Million  to  State’s  Rec¬ 
reation  Industry;  Average  Income  of 
Campers  Is  $7,000  a  Year;  Better  Facili¬ 
ties  Needed 

(By  Paul  M.  McMahon) 

Madison,  Wis. — Wisconsin  has  50,000  pri¬ 
vately  owned  vacation  cottages  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  $50  million  segment  of  the  State's 
tourist  industry. 

This  is  the  most  surprising  of  early  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  $25,000  survey  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  tourist  industry  ordered  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Legislature,  according  to  Dr.  I.  V.  Fine, 
University  of  Wisconsin  professor.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  survey. 

Cottage  owners  spend  an  average  of  $1,000 
a  year  on  such  items  as  taxes,  improvements, 
food,  gasoline,  and  recreation  in  connection 
with  their  vacation  cottages,  Dr.  Fine  said. 

“We  had  not  expected  to  find  the  cottage 
owner  such  an  important  part  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  vacation  picture,”  Dr.  Fine  said 
Saturday.  "Most  of  the  cottages  are  owned 
by  Wisconsin  residents,  with  illinois  own¬ 
ers  second  in  number.  Surprising  is  that 
Florida  owners  are  the  sixth  largest  group.” 

other  highlights 

Because  cottage  owners  usually  spend  a 
longer  time  vacationing  than  do  those  in 
rental  facilities,  and  because  of  the  taxes 
they  pay  and  purchases  they  make,  their 
total  contribution  to  the  State’s  income  is 
significant,  Fine  said. 

Among  other  points  which  Fine  said  had 
developed  in  early  phases  of  the  survey  are 
these : 

About  24  percent  of  those  residents  of  the 
Greater  Chicago  area  who  take  a  vacation 
spend  at  least  part  of  it  in  Wisconsin. 

Vacationists  who  camp  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  poor  folks.  The  average  income  of 
the  head  of  the  family  is  about  $7,000.  The 
camper  spends  as  much  money  on  equip¬ 
ment  after  he  gets  on  his  trip  as  he  does  for 
almost  any  other  item.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Wisconsin  lacks  facilities  for  adequately 
handling  its  volume  of  campers. 

Boys  and  girls  who  attend  summer  camps 
In  Wisconsin  represent  a  $5  million  business, 
including  what  parents  spend  visiting  them. 
Wisconsin  is  a  natural  area  for  serving  juve¬ 
nile  campers  from  Chicago  and  other  nearby 
urban  districts  but  inadequate  rail  service  is 
a  handicap. 

Dr.  Fine  is  using  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  in  some  of  his  survey  projects.  He 
said  he  took  a  team  of  50  students  in  mar¬ 
keting  research  classes  to  Chicago  where  they 
completed  4,000  telephone  calls  to  residents 
of  the  central  city  and  suburban  areas.  The 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  a  similar 
project  will  be  carried  out  in  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul. 

PLAN  51,000  CONTACTS 

In  the  course  of  the  survey,  Fine  expects 
to  make  51,000  contacts  through  question¬ 
naires,  telephones  or  personal  interviews. 


Replies  to  questionnaires  are  running  45 
percent,  an  exceptionally  high  rate  for  a 
survey.  Fine  said.  He  believes  that  the 
prestige  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
partly  responsible  for  this  cooperation. 

Fine  had  high  praise  for  the  assistance 
given  him  by  public  utilities  in  Wisconsin. 
They  have  provided  him  with  the  names  of 
more  than  40,000  seasonal  users  in  the  State, 
a  major  contribution  in  determining  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cottage  owners. 

Few  tabulations  have  been  completed  in 
the  survey.  Fine  expects,  however,  that  he 
soon  can  provide  the  first  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  covering  various  aspects  of  the  survey 
as  they  are  finished.  He  hopes  to  have  the 
survey  completed,  with  results  and  conclu¬ 
sions  by  early  1961. 

Under  terms  of  the  State  legislation,  the 
survey  is  being  conducted  by  the  bureau  of 
business  research  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
The  survey  was  set  in  motion  by  Dr.  Fine 
and  Prof.  Edward  E.  Werner,  but  Werner 
left  recently  on  a  temporary  teaching  as¬ 
signment  in  Indonesia. 

theme  of  survey 

The  main  concern  of  the  project,  Fine  said, 
centers  around  a  measurement  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  the  recreational  tour¬ 
ist  industry  in  Wisconsin.  The  survey  will 
attempt  to  discover  the  number  of  persons 
who  visit  the  State,  how  much  they  spend, 
the  recreational  facilities  in  Wisconsin  which 
attract  tourists,  the  adequacy  of  vacation 
facilities  and  a  comparison  of  Wisconsin’s 
efforts  to  lure  tourists  with  the  efforts  of 
other  States. 

Fine  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  vaca¬ 
tions  spent  by  Wisconsin  residents  within 
their  own  State.  The  instate  tourist  poten¬ 
tial  may  prove  so  great  that  more  promo¬ 
tional  effort  should  be  directed  toward  it, 
Fine  observed. 

Travel  Course  Begins  at  MU 

Miss  Frederique  Fredge,  a  freelance  writer 
and  native  of  Switzerland,  will  conduct  a  10- 
week  illustrated  lecture  series  at  Marquette 
University  on  the  topic  of  Americans  abroad. 

Beginning  February  18,  the  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  lectures  will  be  offered  by  the  Mar¬ 
quette  department  of  continuing  education. 
Classes  will  meet  from  7  to  8:15  p.m.  in 
Carpenter  Hall,  617  N.  13th  Street. 

An  experienced  international  traveler. 
Miss  Fredge  will  speak  on  Scandinavia,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  her  talks  she 
hopes  to  provide  a  blueprint  of  what  every 
tourist  should  not  do  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
European  vacation. 


The  Dignity  of  Teaching:  Address  by 
Charles  H.  Silver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUDWIG  TELLER 

'  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  TELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  speech  delivered  on  November  21, 
1959,  in  New  York  City  at  the  annual 
lunch  of  the  Protestant  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 
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Mr.  Silver  is  one  of  New  York  City’s 
great  citizens.  His  distinguished  record 
of  community  activities  has  won  for  him 
nationwide  renown. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Silver  points  out 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  dignity 
of  teaching,  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  using  the  talents  of  teach¬ 
ers  as  an  instrument  for  developing 
juvenile  decency. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President, 
Board  of  Education,  at  the  Annual 
Luncheon,  Protestant  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  November  21,  1959,  Hotel  Astor 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  2  whole 
years  have  passed  since  I  last  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  appearing  at  your  annual  luncheon 
to  bring  you  the  greetings  and  good  wishes 
of  your  entire  board  of  education. 

If  ever  a  span  of  time  spun  past  in  a 
whirlwind  of  events,  it  was  these  last  2 
years  of  adjustment  to  the  quickening  pace 
of  a  nuclear  age.  They  have  changed  the 
world  more  thoroughly  and  swiftly  than  any 
other  period  in  the  stumbling  cavalcade  of 
civilization. 

We  will  not  soon  forget  how  a  little  speck 
of  matter  flung  into  the  reaches  of  the 
firmament  became  an  aggravating  cinder  in 
the  eye  of  education.  Today,  when  the 
whole  sky  seems  cluttered  up  with  these 
temporary  stars,  we  still  remember  how  the 
first  cosmic  invader  shook  every  citadel  of 
learning  within  the  borders  of  democracy. 

Our  educational  concept  stood  in  doubt 
and  our  reverence  for  the  humanities  in 
jeopardy.  We  trembled  in  an  agony  of  self- 
criticism  *  *  *  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
students  trembled  even  more  with  visions  of 
impossible  programs,  all  day  school,  and  no 
summer  vacation. 

Well,  the  panic  has  passed,  and  we  may 
consider  the  problem  with  concern,  but  with 
calm.  As  we  do  so,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
privilege  of  breaking  bread  again  with  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Protestant 
Teachers  Association,  and  with  your  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  Dr.  Peale,  Dr.  Potter,  and  my 
old  friend.  Dr.  Jansen. 

Because  the  cornerstone  of  your  organ¬ 
ization  is  the  devotion  you  share  toward  a 
common  form  of  worship,  I  feel  that  my 
mission  in  coming  before  you  is  not  to  bear 
a  message  concerning  the  things  of  the 
world  that  change.  Rather,  I  would  speak 
of  things  beyond  the  world  and  beyond 
change. 

We  have  come  to  know  that  the  American 
system  of  education  is  strong  because  it  is 
unregimented  and  unfettered.  Thus,  it  is 
flexibe  enough  to  meet  any  onslaught,  free 
enough  to  forge  its  own  national  destiny  in 
any  contest  to  determine  intellectual  su¬ 
premacy.  Now  that  we  have  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  assess  our  position,  we  know  that, 
basically,  our  schools  are  good,  and,  joined 
together  in  the  service  of  humanity,  we  will 
find  the  way  to  make  them  even  better. 
Your  calling  as  teachers  is  ennobled,  in  this 
effort,  by  the  warm  bond  of  faith  which 
brings  added  zeal  and  dedication  to  the 
routine  tasks  of  the  classrooms. 

Yours  is  an  enormous  responsibility  that 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lesson  plan.  No 
text  in  our  methods  of  teaching  can  instruct 
a  young  heart  and  mind  in  the  sanctity  of 
life  or  the  meaning  of  right  and  wrong  with¬ 
out  the  influence  of  the  teacher  as  the  living 
symbol  of  these  noble  principles. 

In  our  homes,  our  schools  and  our  places 
of  worship,  we  must  launch  a  crusade  for  the 
inculcation  in  our  children  of  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  juvenile  decency.  Their  path  as  part 
of  the  future  brotherhood  of  man  *  *  *  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  hope  of  mankind  is  largely 
in  your  hands  as  teachers. 

The  indecency  of  much  current  literature, 
the  vulgarity  on  sale  at  the  corner  news- 
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stand,  and  the  boldness  of  some  programs  on 
radio,  television,  and  the  motion  picture 
screen  *  *  *  these  pose  a  challenge  which 
you,  as  teachers,  must  meet.  Ethics  and 
character,  our  precious  heritage  of  liberty 
under  the  law,  justice  and  equality  of  race, 
color,  and  creed  *  *  *  none  of  these  can  be 
conveyed  effectively,  solely  by  text  or  phrase. 

But  they  can  be  transmitted  through  a 
kind  of  spiritual  osmosis  in  the  wonderful 
relationship  that  can  be  created  with  a 
pupil  by  an  understanding  teacher — a 
teacher  who  not  only  knows  and  instructs — 
a  teacher  who  cares,  a  teacher  who  believes 
in  and  lives  by  the  high  standards  around 
which  we  have  molded  our  educational 
process. 

The  deplorable  linking  of  the  current 
television  quiz-show  scandal  with  certain 
education  idols  and,  indirectly,  with  the 
very  ideals  of  education,  may  cast  a  momen¬ 
tary  shadow,  in  some  quarters,  on  the  high 
motives  of  learning.  But  I  am  confident  that 
the  moral  fibers  of  America  are  strong,  and 
the  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  any  dishonorable  dollar 
challenge  from  detractors  and  perverters. 
Those  who  sought  to  sell  their  wares  have 
learned  the  hardest  lesson  of  all. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  educator’s  bur¬ 
den  in  these  troubled  hours,  and  it  is  a  bur¬ 
den  which  merits  adequate  compensation. 
Recently,  at  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  memorial 
dinner,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Mayor  Wagner,  and  other  members  of 
the  board  of  estimate,  I  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  increasing  the  rewards  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  pointed  out  the  dire  need  for  higher 
salaries. 

This  subject  always  touches  a  tender 
nerve,  but  we  should  not  permit  it  to  become 
an  inflamed  one.  I  have  served  your  cause 
long  enough  to  know  that  the  emergency 
treatment  or  temporary  cure  will  not  suffice. 

I  have  submitted  a  set  of  proposals  to  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  and  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  which,  I  hope, 
will  provide  us  with  a  starting  point  for 
salary  discussions.  We  need  to  know,  not 
only  our  goals  for  the  immediate  future,  but 
what  salary  patterns  we  can  set  for  long- 
range  guidance. 

The  dignity  of  teaching  and  the  respect 
due  your  profession  must  not  be  impaired 
by  unprofessional  and  indignant  demon¬ 
strations  each  time  the  cost  of  living  index 
takes  another  jump.  I  hope  to  see  any¬ 
thing  resembling  recurring  wrangling — yes, 
and  any  reason  for  it,  as  well — eliminated  by 
a  just  and  equitable  long-term  program  of 
improved  earnings  instituted  for  every 
teacher  in  our  public  school  system. 

You  are  entitled  to  no  less,  because  you 
are  proving  your  worth  each  day  in  the 
classroom,  and  I  am  only  echoing  the  pride 
of  our  entire  city  administration  and  every 
member  of  our  community  in  the  great  work 
you  are  doing  to  mold  the  minds  and  moral 
development  of  our  young  people. 

We,  the  community,  must  serve  you  who 
are  the  servers  of  youth,  as  this  Nation,  in¬ 
deed  the  world,  focuses  on  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow.  With  a  Bill  of  Rights 
for  Youth  emerging  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  proclaiming  “that  mankind  owes 
to  the  child  the  best  it  has  to  give,”  your 
daily  lesson  assumes  its  true  significance  in 
the  patterns  of  history. 

It  is  a  lesson  in  which  you  guide  the  gaze 
of  youth  to  dimensions  beyond  the  shallow 
depth  of  a  television  screen,  or  the  narrow 
pages  of  sordid  print,  or  the  confines  of 
callous  indifference.  It  is  one  in  which  you 
set  their  sights  on  the  changeless  stars  and 
the  ancient  teachings  which  are  ever  new 

*  *  °n  the  ageless  source  of  all  strength 
who  has  fashioned  us  in  Ills  image  as  crea¬ 
tures  who  seek  truth  and  knowledge,  peace 


and  justice  »  *  *  and  the  enduring  bless¬ 
ings  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  as  we 
walk  humbly  in  the  way  of  the  Eternal 
Teacher. 


Military  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

v  OF 

HON.  THOS.  E.  MARTIN 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  of 
great  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  active  duty  pay  and 
retired  pay,  which  has  come  from  At¬ 
torney  Albert  F.  Block  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  a  personal  friend  who  holds  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  naval  officer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Davenport,  Iowa,  January  20,  1960. 
Senator  Thos.  E.  Martin, 

459  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  There  are  several  bills,  now  in 
committee  as  I  understand  the  situation,  to 
reestablish  the  traditional  relationship  be¬ 
tween  active  duty  pay  and  retired  pay.  Last 
session  Senator  Stennis  spoke  in  opposition 
to  these  bills.  I  wish  you  would  see  him 
about  this  and  persuade  him  to  change  his 
mind. 

It  is  certain  that  he  does  not  know  the 
story  or  he  would  not  think  the  way  he  does. 
Neither  do  I  know  the  story  from  the  Army 
viewpoint.  I  have  to  tell  it  from  the  Navy 
side.  But  I  do  not  want  you  or  him  or  any¬ 
one  else  to  accept  my  statements  of  fact. 
Please  verify  them  from  other  sources  which 
are  at  your  disposal. 

This  Nation  has  a  historic  policy  that, 
after  each  war  the  outstanding  warriors  have 
been  rewarded  with  something  tangible. 
Only  one  of  them  could  be  president. 
Therefore,  in  1870,  Admiral  Farragut  was 
paid  $10,000  and  in  1872  Admiral  Porter  was 
paid  $13,000.  In  1920  John  Soller,  father  of 
the  John  H.  Soller  who  built  the  Masonic 
Temple  in  Davenport,  told  me  that  he  well 
’  remembered  the  day  on  the  first  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1872,  when  carpenters’  pay  in  this  town 
was  first  raised  to  $1  a  day. 

By  1899  the  retirement  pay  device  had 
crept  into  military  pay  so  that  Admiral 
Dewey  got  $13,500  plus  $500  allowances. 
For  how  many  years  did  a  captain  in  the 
Navy  have  the  same  basic  pay  as  a  member 
of  the  Congress,  with  longevity  increments 
for  the  captain?  And,  when  the  armed 
forces  asked  pay  increases,  how  many  con¬ 
gressional  denials  were  based  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  pay? 

They  told  us  that  we  would  be  retired  with 
pay  amounting  to  2%  percent  of  the  highest 
grade  we  might  attain  for  each  year  of  serv¬ 
ice,  increased  as  officers  of  the  same  grade 
were  increased  and,  second,  that,  while  the 
Congress  had  the  right  to  change  this,  we 
could  have  faith  in  them  and  that  it  would 
never  be  done.  Do  you  know  what  effect 
that  6  percent  increase  had  on  our  faith  in 
the  Congress?  And  their  government 
bonds?  Same  as  an  earthquake. 

Oh,  I  know  the  law  that  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  the  next  and  that  on  that  ac¬ 
count  one  cannot  enter  into  a  contract  with 
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the  Honorable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  but  these  United  States  teach 
the  midshipmen  and  cadets  that  in  their 
chosen  profession  as  warriors  they  must  be 
the  soul  of  honor,  must  never  distort  the 
truth  in  any  degree,  must  perform  not  only 
their  contracts  but  also  their  promises  to  the 
letter  and  that  the  honor  of  the  Nation  they 
are  engaging  to  defend  is  the  example  they 
must  follow. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  this  retirement 
pay  got  into  the  lav/  as  a  clever  device  to 
avoid  paying  these  officers  what  they  were 
worth  and  now  they  have  cut  down  the  re¬ 
tirement  pay.  If  they  want  to  pay  these  of¬ 
ficers  what  they  are  worth,  they  should  mul¬ 
tiply  Admiral  Porter’s  pay  by  16.  Or 
Admiral  Dewey’s  by  five.  Consider  today’s 
price  of  what  could  be  bought  for  a  nickel  in 
his  day — a  loaf  of  bread,  a  quart  of  milk,  a 
piece  of  pie,  a  ham  sandwich,  a  shoe  shine, 
a  streetcar  ride,  a  ferryboat  ride.  Or  take 
the  title  A  cost  of  today’s  fleet  compared/ 
with  the  cost  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  fleet  and 
use  that  for  a  multiplier. 

It  is  conceded  that  I  am  one  of  the  officers 
entitled  to  pay.  What  other  class  of  people 
knows  what  has  happened? 

Herewith  a  spare  copy  of  this  letter  for 
your  convenience.  You  can  either  give  it  to 
Senator  Stennis  or  print  it  in  the  record. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Albert  F.  Block, 

Captain,  U  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Retired. 


Forand  Bill,  H.R.  4700,  Prompts  Blue 
Shield  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
H.R.  4700,  now  pending  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  seemed  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  health  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  aged.  It  has  not  only  stim¬ 
ulated  thinking  but  it  has  also  resulted 
in  real  study  of  the  problem  by  groups 
that  should  long  ago  have  taken  steps  to 
meet  the  grave  problem  that  exists 
among  the  aged. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  New  York  Medicine  published  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York. 

The  article  is  entitled  “Blue  Shield’s 
Future — And  Medicine”  pointing  out 
that  at  its  meeting,  now  being  held  in 
Chicago,  Blue  Shield’s  goal  is  to  explain 
and  review  the  problems  of  the  Blue 
Shield  plans  in  various  regions  of  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

The  article  further  says  that  “With 
the  Forand-type  legislation  in  Congress 
the  drive  is  on  to  enroll  more  persons 
over  age  65  in  medical  care  plans.  All 
Blue  Shield  plans  have  been  urged  to 
experiment  in  this  area — easing  enroll¬ 
ment  requirements  and  broadening 
benefits.  Much  has  been  done  but  prog¬ 
ress  is  spotty  across  the  Nation.  In  fair¬ 
ness  be  it  said,  it  is  the  reluctance  of  lo- 
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cal  medical  societies  to  go  along  that 
creates  the  spotty  picture.” 

The  article  follows: 

Blue  Shield’s  Future — And  Medicine 

On  February  1-3,  1960,  In  Chicago  the 
Blue  Shield  plans  across  the  Nation  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  for  physicians  and  the 
administrators  of  the  State  and  local  county 
medical  societies.  The  goal  Is  to  explain 
and  review  the  problems  of  the  Blue  Shield 
plans  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation 
to  bring  about  cooperative  effort  to  make 
Blue  Shield  better.  A  second  goal  is  to  con¬ 
vey  information  to  the  medical  societies  so 
that  relations  between  Blue  Shield  and  the 
physicians  of  a  community  can  be  enhanced. 

By  coincidence  the  meetings  are  held  at  a 
crucial  time  for  problems  are  indeed  press¬ 
es-  ,  „ 

1.  With  Forand-type  legislation  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  drive  is  on  to  enroll  more  per¬ 
sons  over  age  65  years  in  medical  care 
plans.  All  Blue  Shield  plans  have  been 
urged  to  experiment  in  this  area — easing 
enrollment  requirements  and  broadening 
benefits.  Much  has  been  done  but  progress 
is  spotty  across_  the  Nation.  In  fairness  be 
it  said,  it  is  the  reluctance  of  local  medical 
societies  to  go  along  that  creates  the  spotty 
picture.  One  can  still  find  some  physicians 
arguing  that  there  is  no  problem;  that  any¬ 
one  over  65  can  get  medical  care  through 
welfare  departments  if  they  need  it.  The 
reality  is  that  if  local  medical  communities 
and  their  affiliated  Blue  Shield  plans  do  not 
expand  their  over-65-year  coverage  then 
someone  is  going  to  do  it  for  them,  with 
Mr.  Forand  ready  in  the  wings  to  capitalize 
on  the  inertia  and  see  that  Government 
does  it. 

2.  There  is  a  strong  need  for  some  type  of 
nationwide  Blue  Shield  coverage  that  has 
similar  benefits  and  premiums  in  different 
areas.  Proposals  to  cover  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  in  Blue  Shield  are  bottle¬ 
necked  because  coverage  varies  widely  from 
area  to  area.  The  same  applies  to  the  large 
national  employers  among  the  great  cor¬ 
porations.  They  need  a  type  of  Blue  Shield 
plan  that  will  permit  their  employees  to  be 
transferred  or  shifted  from  one  area  to  an¬ 
other  without  rewriting  contracts,  chang¬ 
ing  rates  and  revising  countless  other  vari¬ 
ations.  Such  uniformity  can  be  achieved 
only  if  local  Blue  Shield  plans  and  the 
local  area  medical  societies  that  endorse 
and  support  them  can  come  to  some  under¬ 
standing  in  these  matters.  The  time  is  at 
hand  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
one’s  town  or  one’s  region  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

3.  Inherent  in  point  No.  2  above  is  the 
dilemma  which  faces  the  70-odd  Blue  Shield 
plans  in  the  Nation.  Of  necessity  they  have 
come  up  with  70  variations  of  coverage. 
One  of  the  sharpest  differences  is  that  some 
plans  have  the  service  feature  in  which  the 
coverage  pays  all  the  medical  cost  if  the 
patient  is  under  the  agreed-upon  income 
bracket  for  service  benefits.  Here  in  New 
York  this  means  $6,000  per  year  for  the 
family  income.  Yet  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  Blue  Shield  pays  only  on  an  in¬ 
demnity  basis  according  to  the  fee  schedule : 
The  physician  charges  what  he  wishes  and 
the  Blue  Shield  pays  part  of  the  fee.  In 
this  situation  Blue  Shield  is  no  different 
than  the  commercial  insurance  companies 
which  do  the  same  thing. 

This  chaotic  situation,  one  should  em¬ 
phasize,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Blue  Shield 
plans  but  the  decision  of  the  doctors  locally 
in  a  community  as  to  the  type  of  Blue  Shield 
coverage  they  will  support.  Local  autonomy 
is  the  rule  and  the  doctors  of  the  local 
medical  society  have  the  final  say. 

This  leads  on  to  a  point  which  all  think¬ 
ing  physicians  should  contemplate  and 
which  explains  many  of  the  headaches  which 
the  profession  encounters  today.  It  is  this: 


Today  labor,  management  and  Govern¬ 
ment  are  powerful  because  they  are  national 
In  scope.  They  have  learned  that  piecemeal 
decisions,  varying  from  region  to  region  or 
community  to  community  bring  differences 
and  disunity  and  the  weakness  of  splinter- 
type  thinking  and  action.  Unfortunately 
medicine  still  is  in  this  stage  of  thinking 
about  the  servicing  and  payment  of  medical 
care. 

In  a  former  era  when  labor  was  unor¬ 
ganized  nationally,  and  manageemnt  was 
unorganized  nationally,  and  the  government 
rested  more  on  local  cities  and  States  than 
upon  Federal  Government  the  position  of 
medicine  in  a  community  was  very  high. 
It  was  well  organized  at  the  local  level  (in¬ 
deed  better  than  labor  and  management  in 
its  community)  and  thus  it  had  power, 
prestige  and  respect  locally. 

But  the  times  have  changed  and  while  the 
local  medical  societies  still  demand  this  local 
power  and  autonomy  the  thinking  of  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  has  passed  them  by.  It  is 
labor  and  management  together  that  now 
control  vast  sums  of  money  which  are  ear¬ 
marked  for  medical  care.  It  is  management 
and  labor  which  now  can  call  the  shots  on 
how  medical  care  is  rendered  and  paid  for. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  the  quality  of  medi¬ 
cal  care  and  the  clinical  side  of  medicine — 
where  the  physician  alone  is  rightly  supreme. 
It  is  rather  the  socioeconomics  of  the  matter 
where  the  physicians  and  the  medical  so¬ 
cieties  are  only  one  of  four  facets  (a)  labor — 
supplying  the  patients,  (b)  management — 
supplying  the  money  to  finance  the  medical 
care,  and  (c)  the  public,  the  community 
(which  means  government)  supplying  the 
controls,  if  need  be,  to  see  that  the  job  is 
done. 

This  is  the  problem  (and  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  problem  though  it  may  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  so  bluntly)  which  faces  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  Blue  Shield  plans  when  they 
gather  in  Chicago  next  month. 

Every  local  county  medical  society  (some 
1,600  of  them)  and  every  physician  member 
of  a  local  medical  society  (some  160,000  of 
them)  will  be  sitting  figuratively  on  the  side¬ 
lines  at  the  Chicago  meeting.  Few  societies 
will  be  represented — though  their  presence 
would  be  welcomed — but  every  medical  so¬ 
ciety  should  know  that  how  it  reacts  to  Blue 
Shield  plans  affects  the  status  of  every  physi¬ 
cian  across  the  Nation. 


Banish  Poverty  From  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.' President,  it 
was  my  special  privilege  on  January  25 
to  address  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  their  legislative 
chamber  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Before  the  West  Virginia  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  January  25, 
1960 

The  fact  that  the  West  Virginia  Legisla¬ 
ture  Is  grappling  with  questions  of  supply¬ 
ing  food  for  the  hungry  and  other  welfare 
measures  points  up  the  bitter  fact  that  the 


prosperity  we  hear  so  much  about  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  general  prosperity. 

There  are  to  many  distressed  areas  in 
this  country — too  many  pockets  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  despair — for  any  American  to  feel 
complacent  about  our  national  strength. 

We  have  a  huge  unfinished  job  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  job  of  providing 
economic  security  for  all  our  people. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  aspect 
of  this  general  problem — the  Job  of  elim¬ 
inating  once  and  for  all  the  disgraceful 
amount  of  actual  poverty  and  economic 
stagnation  that  still  exists  in  this  richest 
land  in  the  world. 

Poverty  is  always  a  tragedy,  any  time  and 
any  place.  But  poverty  in  a  land  that  is 
enjoying  a  national  product  close  to  $500 
billion  is  more  than  a  tragedy — it  is  a  na¬ 
tional  scandal. 

According  to  official  government  figures, 
there  were  in  1957  no  less  than  II  million 
families — families,  mind  you,  with  total 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year — 
less  than  $58  a  week.  Six  million  of  these 
families  had  incomes  actually  less  than 
$2,000  a  year — less  than  $39  a  week.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  were  about  5  million  persons 
living  alone  whose  income  were  under  $1,500 
a  year — under  $29  a  week. 

These  are  the  almost  50  million  poor 
people  living  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether 
we  provide  more  for  those  who  have  enough; 
the  test  of  our  progress  is  whether  we  pro¬ 
vide  enough  for  those  who  have  too  little. 
The  existence  of  50  million  poor  people  in 
our  midst  is  sad  evidence  that  we  have  so 
much  more  to  do. 

There  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  poverty.  Just  as  there  is 
no  single,  simple  cause  of  poverty.  It  must 
be  attacked  on  every  front. 

What  are  some  of  these  fronts? 

One  vital  front  concerns  the  aged.  Their 
problems  constitute  one  of  the  most  crucial 
battlegrounds.  For  too  many  years  now  we 
have  been  authorizing  one  study  after  an¬ 
other,  holding  one  conference  after  another, 
making  one  speech  after  another,  about  the 
problems  of  the  aged.  The  time  has  come 
to  act. 

In  addition  to  many  other  things,  Con¬ 
gress  must  pass  a  measure  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  hospitalization  and  nursing  home  care 
and  other  services  for  our  elderly  people  as  a 
matter  of  earned  benefits  under  our  social 
security  law.  We  must  forge  ahead  on  med¬ 
ical  research.  The  dread  disease  of  cancer 
must  be  conquered. 

What  about  the  wage  earner?  After  all 
most  of  the  low  income  families  are  headed 
by  wage  earners.  It  is  clear  that  the  great¬ 
est  hope  for  eliminating  poverty  is  regular 
employment  at  decent  wages  for  America’s 
wage  earners. 

That  means  a  number  of  things. 

It  means  making  it  easier,  not  harder,  for 
unions  to  organize  the  unorganized  and 
bring  them  the  economic  benefits  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

It  means  raising  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  at  once  to  at  least  $1.25 — and,  even 
more  importantly — extending  the  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  millions  not 
now  covered. 

It  means  at  long  last  doing  something 
about  the  1  million  migrant  farm  workers, 
who,  on  the  average,  work  less  than  150  days 
a  year — and  these  at  miserable  wages  and 
under  disgraceful  conditions  of  housing, 
transportation,  and  child  labor. 

It  means  restoring  the  economic  health 
of  dozens  of  chronically  depressed  areas.  I 
am  sure  you  share  the*  bitter  regret  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  distressed  areas  bill,  as 
well  as  another  bill  that  has  so  much  mean¬ 
ing  for  your  State — the  Coal  Research  bill. 

This  area  redevelopment  or  distressed  areas 
legislation  would  provide  two  badly  needed 
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programs— one  to  retrain  -unemployed  work¬ 
ers  to  take  new  kinds  of  jobs  in  industry,  and 
the  other  to  encourage  new  industry  to  es¬ 
tablish  itself  in  the  distressed  areas  through 
long-term,  low-interest  Government  financ¬ 
ing. 

There  is  even  more  that  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  can  do  together.  Let 
me  outline  some  of  the  other  basic  features 
of  a  program  to  provide  for  area  redevelop¬ 
ment. 

I  propose  that  Government  undertake 
broad  programs  for  the  restoration  of  basic 
health  to  the  distressed  areas,  such  as: 

1.  The  concentration  of  authorized  public 
works  programs  designed  to  lay  the  base  for 
greatly  expanded  future  productivity  of  the 
areas — to  provide  more  efficient  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  more  and  cheaper  power 
sources,  better  school  buildings  and  labora¬ 
tories,  and  greatly  expanded  timber  man¬ 
agement  practices,  in  appropriate  areas. 

Such  public  works  projects  would  also  act 
as  immediate  stimulants  in  the  area  by  pro¬ 
viding  additional  jobs  for  workers  and 
markets  for  businessmen  in  the  area. 

2.  Intensified  Government-financed  re¬ 
search  into  the  ways  of  making  greater  use 
of  the  raw  materials  and  natural  resources 
of  the  distressed  areas,  and  to  find  additional 
outlets  for  existing  industry  and  new  out¬ 
lets  for  the  latent  wealth  of  the  area. 

3.  The  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  an  export  subsidy  on 
coal  where  foreign  competition  and  cutrat  * 
prices  injure  American  producers  and 
shippers. 

4.  A  determined  effort  to  find  greater  uses 
for  our  vast  coal  resources  in  our  foreign 
aid  program,  particularly  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  that  are  beginning  their 
industrialized  programs. 

Ending  economic  distress  and  expanding 
our  economy  also  means  bringing  our  un¬ 
employment  insurance  system  up  to  date, 
so  that  wage  earners  do  not  become  paupers 
when  deprived  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  More  than  one  of  every  three 
unemployed  in  1958  received  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  and  millions  exhausted  the 
inadequate  benefits  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

Ending  economic  distress  means  eliminat¬ 
ing  discrimination  in  employment  which  all 
too  often  keeps  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  from  obtaining  jobs  which  their  tal¬ 
ent  and  training  entitles  them  to. 

It  means  improving  the  skills  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  workers  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  rapidly  changing  technology. 

All  of  these  things,  and  more,  must  be 
done  to  give  Americans  a  better  chance  to 
lead  dignified  lives  of  gainful  employment. 

I  have  spoken  many  times — and  will 
again — on  the  plight  of  the  American  farm 
family.  I  wish  today  merely  to  place  this 
issue  in  the  context  of  the  basic  theme  of 
this  address.  Certainly,  the  curse  of  poverty 
can  never  be  eliminated  from  America  unless 
we  do  justice  to  the  family  farmers  of  our 
Nation  who  have  given  us  the  tremendous 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

Through  my  Family  Farm  Program  De¬ 
velopment  Act,  I  have  proposed  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  measure  of  security  for 
our  farm  families  and  will  at  the  same  time 
better  utilize  our  food  and  fiber  products  as  a 
powerful  force  for  peace  and  world  economic 
development. 

Our  primary  goal  must  be  decent  wages  or 
other  private  income  for  every  American 
family  or  individual.  But  there  will  always 
be  some  families  without  breadwinners.  And 
there  will  always  be  individuals  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

It  was  Isaiah  who  called  upon  us  “to  do 
well;  relieVe  the  oppressed;  judge  the  father¬ 
less;  plead  for  the  widow.” 

It  saddens  me  to  find  America  failing  to  do 
all  it  should,  all  it  could. 

Last  year  over  5  million  Americans  received 
some  quantities  of  surplus  food  from  our 


bulging  warehouses.  But  under  this  admin¬ 
istration,  the  law  has  been  administered  so 
that  only  those  commodities  in  super-abun¬ 
dant  supply  have  been  made  available  for 
these  direct  distributions  of  food  for  the 
needy. 

Cornmeal,  dried  skim  milk,  and  flour  are  all 
wonderful  commodities — but  should  an 
American  child  be  expected  to  live  on  these 
alone? 

As  chairman  of  an  agriculture  subcommit¬ 
tee,  I  held  hearings  last  year  on  measures 
which  would  have  made  grants  to  localities 
for  distribution  of  these  foods  and  many 
others  to  families  and  communities  in  need. 

It  distressed  me,  as  it  should  all  America, 
that  the  White  House  opposed  these  im¬ 
provements.  Why?  Because  it  was  claimed 
that  it  would  unbalance  the  budget.  But  is 
the  budget  purely  a  matter  of  dollars?  Is 
there  no  room  on  the  balance  scale  for 
human  needs  or  feelings? 

Despite  administration  opposition,  we  did 
get  through  the  Congress  a  modest  food- 
stamp  program.  But  already  Mr.  Benson  has 
announced  that  he  does  not  intend  to  put 
that  program  into  effect. 

In  addition  to  alleviating  those  suffering 
from  poverty  today,  we  must  seek  to  elim¬ 
inate  those  factors  that  tend  to  perpetuate 
economic  distress. 

We  must  provide  adequate  education  for 
every  child.  This  means  new  classrooms, 
more  and  better  trained  and  paid  teachers, 
scholarships,  and  improved  curriculum. 

We  must  have  a  housing  program  big 
enough  for  a  growing  America — housing 
for  all — slum  clearance — clean  and  modern 
neighborhoods. 

We  must  bring  the  blessings  of  medical 
progress  to  all  our  people — more  and  better 
hospitals — and  adequate  supply  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  technicians. 

I  have  merely  touched  on  some  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  our  society  in  this  basic  area  in 
the  midst  of  our  so-called  prosperous  society. 

We  must  not  be  fooled  by  slogans.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life  as  we  find 
them,  and  then  organize  ourselves  and  all 
our  resources  for  the  job  I  have  outlined 
today. 

For  I  ask  you:  How  can  we  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  how  can  we  maintain  our  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership  in  the  world,  if  we 
fail  to  demonstrate  a  capacity  for  taking  care 
of  our  own  people — their  needs,  their  hopes, 
their  very  lives? 


Norman  A.  Cocke,  Man  of  the  South  for 
1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Col. 
Hubert  F.  Lee  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  who  is 
well  known  in  business  circles  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  as  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dixie  Business,  initiated  the 
Man  of  the  South  Award,  which  is  be¬ 
stowed  each  year  upon  the  resident  of 
the  South  who  in  the  estimation  of  his 
colleagues  has  made  the  most  signal  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious  life  of  the  South.  This 
honor  was  bestowed  upon  Norman  A. 
Cocke,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Duke 
Power  Co.,  for  the  year  1959  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Mr.  Cocke’s  home  city,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  on  the  evening  of  December 
14,  1959.  The  toastmaster  at  the  meet¬ 


ing  was  John  C.  Whitaker,  the  retiring 
president  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.,  and  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Louis  V. 
Sutton,  president  of  the  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Co.;  Dr.  Hollis  Edens,  president 
of  Duke  University;  Rev.  Thom  Blair,  a 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and  Mr.  Reuben  B.  Robertson, 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  presenting  the  award  to  Mr. 
Cocke  on  that  occasion.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Sutton,  Dr.  Edens,  Reverend  Blair, 
and  Mr.  Robertson  are  all  worthy  of 
preservation  because  they  summed  up 
varying  aspects  of  Mr.  Cocke’s  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious  life  of  the  Carolinas  in 
particular,  and  the  South  in  general. 
The  only  copy  of  these  speeches  now 
available  to  me  is  that  delivered  by  Louis 
V.  Sutton,  who  spoke  on  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Cocke  as  an  industrialist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Norman  Cocke,  an  Industrialist 
(By  Louis  V.  Sutton) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Ervin,  friends  and 
admirers  of  Norman  Atwater  Cocke,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  appear  this 
evening  to  honor  my  very  good  friend  and  to 
attest  to  his  outstanding  ability  as  one  of 
our  great  utility  executives  and  business 
leaders.  As  a  young  man  he  grew  up  at 
Petersburg,  Va.  Norman’s  father,  a  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer,  lived  on  a  large  farm  in 
Prince  George  County  just  outside  the  city 
of  Petersburg.  Incidentally,  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  of  the  Civil  War  occurred 
on  this  farm  around  the  Confederate  forts 
called  Fort  Hell  and  Fort  Damnation.  The 
armies  were  engaged  here  for  some  18 
months.  Many  of  you  have  heard  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Crater,  which  was  waged  nearby. 

Both  Norman  and  I  attended  Petersburg 
Academy  founded  by  that  fiery  Confederate 
officer,  Gordon  McCabe,  Jr.,  whose  name  the 
academy  bore  until  after  his  death.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  last  year  there  my  deskmate  was 
Norman’s  younger  brother,  Aleck.  Many 
times  I  went  hunting  with  Aleck  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  in  addition  to  birds  usually 
found  many  lead  bullets  around  the  old  forts 
and  breastworks  on  the  farm. 

Like  his  father,  Norman  studied  law.  He 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Law  School — 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1906, 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  briefly 
before  coming  to  Charlotte. 

On  November  12,  1906,  Norman  Cocke 
started  with  the  Southern  Power  Co.,  pred¬ 
ecessor  of  the  Duke  Power  Co.,  as  an  at¬ 
torney.  Since  then  he  has  seen  his  com¬ 
pany’s  business  grow  and  expand  until  it  is 
now  500  times  as  large  as  it  was  then — from 
a  few  customers  including  several  cotton 
mills,  to  more  than  700,000  customers;  from 
a  power  output  of  25  million  kilowatt-hours 
per  annum  to  12  /2  billion  kilowatt-hours 
for  the  past  12  months’  period.  The  rate 
paid  by  residential  and  farm  customers  has 
been  reduced  from  around  15  cents  per  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  to  an  average  of  about  2  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

He  also  has  seen  his  company  become,  un¬ 
der  his  guidance  and  direction,  one  of  the 
great  privately  owned  electric  utilities  of  our 
country;  an  institution  that  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  great  development  of  the 
Piedmont  section  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

Norman's  outstanding  accomplishments  as 
an  industrial  and  utility  leader  and  execu¬ 
tive  cannot  be  told  briefly  and  I  shall  men- 
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tion  only  a  few  high  points.  He  started  as 
an  attorney  for  Southern  Power  Co.  and  for 
Mr  James  B.  Duke.  He  later  became  a  vice 
president  of  Duke  Power  Co.,  a  director,  the 
general  counsel,  and  finally  the  president. 
He  was  also  an  officer  or  director  of  17  other 
companies  affiliated  with  the  Duke  system 
as  well  as  many  industrial  and  textile  enter¬ 
prises. 

It  has  been  said  that  during  the  some  25 
years  that  the  Southern  Power  Co.  of  which 
Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  was  president  and  Norman 
Cocke  was  an  officer,  the  company  never  in¬ 
curred  any  debt,  never  borrowed  any  money, 
and  never  paid  any  dividends.  AH  earnings 
were  plowed  back  into  the  company.  The 
president,  Mr.  Duke,  worked  without  pay  or 
reimbursement  of  his  expenses.  During  the 
more  than  half  a  century  the  Southern  and 
Duke  Power  Cos.  planned  and  built  wisely 
Into  the  present-day,  magnificent  company. 

When  the  four  major  power  companies  in 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Virginia  organized  the 
Carolinas  Virginia  Nuclear  Power  Associates 
in  1956  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
first  nuclear  fuel  generating  plant  in  the 
Southeast,  Norman  Cocke  became  the  first 
president  as  well  as  member  of  its  board  of 
directors.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute,  the  trade  organization 
of  the  electric  utility  industry  whose  mem¬ 
bership  Includes  practically  every  major 
privately  owned  electric  utility  company  in 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  during  the 
past  25  years  that  I  have  been  back  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  to  have  Norman  Cocke  as  a  close  friend 
and  neighbor,  whose  counsel  I  frequently 
sought.  Our  two  companies  have  the  privi¬ 
lege,  as  well  as  the  responsibility,  of  serving 
the  major  portion  of  the  two  Carolinas — a 
truly  wonderful  section  of  our  country.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you  of  Norman’s 
personal  integrity  and  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  everyone,  and  the 
lovable  personality  which  rightly  qualifies 
him  for  the  title  of  a  true  southern  gentle¬ 
man.  In  addition,  I  can  bear  witness  to  his 
excellent  judgment,  ability,  soundness,  and 
leadership.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  associated  with  and  to  work  with  Nor¬ 
man.  He  has  been  most  helpful  and  coop¬ 
erative  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  our  business  and  work,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  most  pleasant  sociable 
trips  together.  The  last  was  our  recent  trip 
to  Europe  with  the  Governor,  when  Norman’s 
most  charmings  lovely  wife — whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  in  Petersburg  before  she 
became  Mrs.  Cocke — asked  me  to  look  after 
Norman  and  said  she  was  entrusting  him  to 
my  tender  care.  Needless  to  say  I  found 
this  not  too  difficult  but  most  enjoyable. 

Despite  his  preoccupation  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  large,  farflung  business  and 
many  smaller  ones,  he  always  demonstrates 
a  warmth  of  nature  which  is  a  comfort  to 
his  friends  and  family.  As  a  personal  salute 
to  Norman  Cocke,  I  would  borrow  from  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  to  say : 

"His  life  is  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world:  This  is  a  man.” 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  excerpts 


from  a  spech  I  made  to  the  National 
Press  Club  on  January  5,  1960,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Policies  for  the  Sixties 
(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Demo¬ 
crat,  Minnesota) 

Today,  I  don’t  want  to  discuss  politics, 
1960.  I  wish  to  talk  about  policies  for  the 
sixties. 

As  we  enter  the  1960’s,  I  see  America 
adrift — with  much  of  her  enormous  reser¬ 
voir  of  energy,  power,  and  good  will  un¬ 
tapped — unused. 

There  are  powerful  currents  in  the  world 
today,  but  they  are  not  currents  of  our 
making  or  liking.  They  are  currents  that 
sweep  us  along.  We  are  the  victim,  not  the 
shaper  of  events. 

Just  four  decades  ago,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
1920’s,  America  entered  upon  the  ’’age  of 
normalcy.” 

Thirty -three  years  later,  in  1953,  America 
entered  a  new  era:  The  "age  of  com¬ 
placency.” 

A  profound  change  came  over  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government.  The  decision  was  made 
to  confine  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  1950’s  within  rigid,  artificial,  budgetary 
walls. 

That  change  did  much  to  shape  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  50’s. 

It  set  in  motion  a  unilateral  cut-back  of 
America’s  defense  forces — with  the  result 
that  we  embark  on  the  summit  talks  of  the 
1960’s  not  militarily  supreme,  but  second- 
best  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

"A  bigger  bang  for  a  buck”  was  the 
slogan  designed  to  justify  the  stripping  of 
our  conventional  military  strength.  “Mas¬ 
sive  retaliation”  was  used  to  comfort  Amer¬ 
icans  who  sensed,  but  were  never  told,  that 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  growing 
ever  more  complex  and  subtle. 

1953  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
which  programs  and  solutions  were  not 
measured  against  the  size  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved,  but  were  tailored  to  fit  the 
economic  strait  jacket  we  had  designed  for 
ourselves. 

The  foreign  aid  program  fell  victim  to  the 
fixed-budget  philosophy  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  became  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  fashioning  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
appeared  to  the  world  to  become  a  Nation 
that  cared  more  for  dollars  than  for  human 
welfare. 

In  the  name  of  “fiscal  responsibility,”  an 
administration  that  knew  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  and  the  value  of  nothing  shattered 
the  great  pattern  of  American  world  leader¬ 
ship. 

Here  at  home  during  the  fifties,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  children  grew  faster  than  the 
classrooms,  but  there  was  no  money  for 
school  rooms  or  teachers  in  the  budgetary 
strait  jacket. 

Streams  grew  more  polluted,  cities  more 
crowded,  slums  more  squalid,  but  America, 
in  her  fiscal  straltjacket,  could  at  best  at¬ 
tack  these  problems  only  half-heartedly. 

The  problems  of  automation,  of  urban 
living,  and  the  technological  revolution  in 
agriculture  were  neglected  and  shunted 
aside. 

The  population  grew,  the  problems  multi¬ 
plied,  but  the  budget  remained  fixed. 
Slogans  were  substituted  for  programs. 
Public  relations  replaced  public  service. 
And  these  policies  of  slogan  and  slow-down 
have  cost  us  dearly.  The  next  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  inherit  a  series 
of  problems  that  have  been  swept  under  the 
rug — where  they  have  been  festering  and 
intensifying.  Some  one — the  American  peo¬ 
ple  ultimately — must  pay  the  price  of  this 


ostrich-like  attitude.  And  it  will  be  a  price 
that  has  been  accumulating  compound  in¬ 
terest. 

We  will  hear  much  talk  about  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  all  want  prosperity.  But  the  pros¬ 
perity  we  want  must  not  be  lopsided.  It 
should  be  a  prosperity  that  springs  from  an 
expanding  economy  with  full  shares  for  all- 
businessmen,  farmers,  working  people,  the 
young  and  the  elderly.  We  seek  a  prosperity 
for  America  that  insures  social  justice. 

We  all  want  peace;  peace  is  no  partisan 
issue.  But  the  peace  we  want  must  be  en¬ 
during.  It  must  have  deep  roots. 

Peace  is  not  passive;  it  is  active.  Nor  can 
peace  be  won  by  slogans. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  a  world  plagued 
by  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  and  lasting  peace 
in  a  world  plunged  headlong  in  a  reckless 
and  unrestrained  arms  race. 

Aristotle  rightly  said  that  poverty  is  “the 
parent  of  revolution  and  crime.”  Then  why 
tolerate  it — when  mankind  has  at  its  hand 
wealth  and  real  power  of  fantastic  dimen¬ 
sions? 

In  America’s  so-called  surplus  food  and 
fiber  production,  we  possess  wealth  of  a 
uniquely  useful  character — not  a  curse,  but 
a  blessing. 

We  can,  and  we  must,  use  this  enormous 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  men — not  only 
because  it  is  the  right  and  just  thing  to  do, 
but  also  because  it  is  fundamentally  in  our 
own  interest.  We  can  and  we  must  give 
leadership  to  a  worldwide  cooperative  attack 
upon  poverty  and  ignorance — the  eternal 
enemies  of  peace  and  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  explore  every 
opportunity — relentlessly,  tenaciously,  pa¬ 
tiently — to  find  agreement  on  a  safeguard 
system  of  arms  control. 

’  The  job  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  take  off  the  wraps — to  liberate 
America’s  energies  and  resources — and  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  plain  truth.  For 
the  critical  dilemma  of  American  leadership 
will  be  how  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  freedom  in  America,  while  organ¬ 
izing  our  society  to  compete  with  the  mono¬ 
lithic,  disciplined,  and  onrushing  Commu¬ 
nist  system. 

There  must  be  democratic  planning  and 
purpose.  Our  national  policies  cannot  be 
compartmentalized.  The  great  decisions  of 
war  and  peace  are  interwoven  with  a  score  of 
other  national  policy  decisions.  Agricul¬ 
tural  policy  and  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
divorced.  What  we  do  in  this  country  to 
enlarge  or  to  abridge  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  inevitably  has  a  direct  and  heavy 
impact  on  our  position  in  the  world. 

No  major  area  of  American  effort  fails  to 
bear  directly  on  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

But,  planning  in  America  cannot  be  dic¬ 
tated.  In  a  democracy  no  man  can  lead  by 
ordering  and  directing,  but  only  by  per¬ 
suasion.  The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  more  than  an  executive.  He 
must  in  a  very  real  sense  be  an  educator. 
He  will  lead  successfully  only  by  building  a 
consensus  behind  a  total  national  effort — - 
embodying  the  national  will  and  expressing 
the  Nation’s  priorities. 

In  his  role  of  educator,  he  must  tell  the 
people  that  if  the  age  of  complacency  con¬ 
tinues,  America  will  soon  become  a  second- 
class  power. 

He  must  tell  them  that  we  have  already 
been  surpassed  in  a  number  of  military 
and  scientific  fields,  and  that  a  vast  effort 
will  be  needed  to  regain  the  posture  of 
strength  necessary  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  in  any  field  including  disarma¬ 
ment. 

He  must  understand  that  science  has 
given  politics  new  dimensions  in  which  to 
work — not  just  for  war,  but  for  peace. 
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He  must  tell  them  that  America  needs 
strengthening  inside,  that  she  has  been 
starved  for  the  public  and  social  services, 
the  research  and  discovery,  that  must  under¬ 
gird  a  growing  nation  and  an  expanding 
economy.  i 

Yes,  he  must  tell  them  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  cost  money,  and  will  have  to  be 
paid  for. 

I  myself  am  convinced  that  they  can  be 
paid  for  if  we  can  stimulate  our  economy  to 
the  growth  rate  America  achieved  before 
the  1950’s  and  that  it  can  and  must  have 
in  the  1960’s.  They  can  also  be  met,  in 
part,  by  closing  tax  loopholes. 

But  if  the  needs  should  prove  larger, 
then  the  American  people  should  be  asked 
to  face  up  to  that  prospect  and  pay  the 
bill.  They  should  in  any  event  be  dis¬ 
abused  of  the  notion  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  as  immutable  and 
heaven-sent  as  the  Scriptures. 

We  can  afford  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

But  there  are  some  things  America  can¬ 
not  afford,  and  the  next  President  must 
make  this  abundantly  clear. 

He  must  tell  our  people  that  we  cannot 
afford  a  second-best  defense,  or  inadequate 
schools,  or  underpaid  teachers,  or  second- 
class  citizenship  for  anyone.  We  cannot 
afford  cities  clogged  with  traffic,  cloaked  in 
smog  and  riddled  with  slums.  We  cannot 
afford  prolonged  recessions  and  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Above  all,  the  next  President  must  re¬ 
mind  the  people  of  a  vital  lesson  of  his¬ 
tory:  that  America  can  do  anything  she 
wills  to  do. 

America  did  not  stop  fighting  World  War 
II  or  pull  out  of  Korea  just  because  she 
couldn’t  balance  the  budget. 

America  has  shown  that  when  summoned 
to  the  heights,  she  can  rise  to  the  heights. 

But  she  will  not  be  summoned  by  men 
who  everywhere  see  obstacles  rather  than 
opportunities. 

She  will  not  be  summoned  by  men  for 
whom  good  intentions  are  a  substitute  for 
action. 

The  world  cries  out  for  leaders  who  seek 
and  enjoy  endeavor,  who  will  achievement 
and  point  the  way  to  it. 

The  late  Eugene  Meyer,  one  of  the  most 
revered  men  in  your  profession,  once  told 
a  Senate  committee  in  a  time  of  crisis : 

“All  that  we  value  in  civilization  has  come 
about  through  the  agency  of  .men  who  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  nature  to  take  its  course — 
juen  of  heroic  hope  who  used  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  their  spirit  and  the  light  of  their 
reason  to  force  the  proof  that  the  human 
person  can  make  his  own  purposes  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  face  of  blind  fortune.” 

Men  and  nations  can  forge  their  own 
destinies  if  they  but  will  to  exert  the  “sov¬ 
ereignty  of  their  spirit  and  the  light  of  their 
reason.”  But  for  men  and  nations  to  will 
this,  their  leaders  must  will  it  for  them  and 
with  them. 


The  Senate  in  Recent  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Rich¬ 
ard  Rovere  writes  a  provocative  analysis 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  Senate  in 
recent  years  in  his  Washington  letter  to 


the  current  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  mag¬ 
azine,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  his  letter  relating  to  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Except  for  a  brief  debate  among  Senate 
Democrats  over  the  efficacy  of  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  leadership,  the  session  thus  far 
has  been  surpassingly  dull,  and  no  relief 
from  the  dullness  is  in  sight.  No  public 
hearings  of  much  interest  are  scheduled,  and 
the  Senate  this  year  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
scene  of  any  momentous  debates.  The  last 
Senate  session  was  hardly  lively,  and  it  is  a 
puzzling  circumstance  that  the  Senate  to¬ 
day,  though  it  probably  boasts  more  Mem¬ 
bers  with  first-rate  intellectual  equipment 
than  it  has  had  at  any  other  time  in  this 
century,  is  a  far  less  interesting  forum  than 
it  was  10  or  15  years  ago,  when  the  caliber 
of  its  individual  Members  was  pretty  low. 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  relationship 
between  this  and  the  Senate’s  recent  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  breeding  ground  for  presidential 
candidates.  The  past  few  years  have  seen 
the  Senate  pull  ahead  of  the  statehouses  as 
a  source  of  presidential  timber.  This  is  not 
because  of  the  superior  quality  of  its  men 
but  because  national  and  international  is¬ 
sues  have  become  the  crucial  ones  to  most 
voters,  and  also  because  the  mediums  of 
publicity  have  taken  on  an  increasingly  na¬ 
tional  character.  It  is  a  rare  Governor,  such 
as  New  York’s  present  one,  who  can  make 
himself  heard  across  the  country  on  matters 
of  interest  to  the  entire  Nation,  and,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  a  rare  Governor 
who  has  anything  to  say  about  them.  But 
almost  any  Senator  is  likely  to  find  himself 
tapped  by  a  national  network  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  panel  or  interview  show,  and  sooner 
or  later  Time  or  Life  or  some  other  periodical 
gets  around  to  telling  its  readers  about  even 
the  more  obscure  Members.  As  Senators 
have  been  made  to  seem  less  remote,  Gover¬ 
nors  have  been  made  to  seem  more  remote: 
the  increased  power  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  accompanying  nationalization 
of  issues  have  made  the  statehouses  seem 
more  parochial  than  ever.  The  Senate, 
though,  appears  to  be  a  less  stimulating  place 
than  it  was  when  it  produced  fewer  na¬ 
tional  figures  and  potential  candidates,  and 
one  reason  may  be  that  as  its  more  promi¬ 
nent  Members  grow  in  stature  as  sages  and 
leaders,  they  diminish  in  senatorial  stature. 
They  function  on  “Meet  the  Press”  or  “Face 
the  Nation”  rather  than  on  the  Senate  floor 
or  in  the  hearing  rooms,  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  active  candidates  they  are  hardly  Sen¬ 
ators  at  all.  Senator  Kennedy  used  to  make 
some  eloquent  and  penetrating  speeches 
from  the  floor,  but  for  the  last  year  or  so 
he  has  been  saving  his  fire  for  dentists’  con¬ 
ventions,  newspaper  interviews,  and  televised 
lectures.  Senator  Humphrey  last  year  was 
making  some  remarkably  interesting  talks 
on  disarmament  and  was  heading  a  serious 
investigation  of  the  subject:  now  he  is  a 
candidate  in  primaries  and  is  concerned 
principally  with  “gut”  issues.  The  number 
of  candidates  in  the  Senate  is,  of  course, 
small,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  practically 
none  anywhere  else  must  make  just  about 
every  Senator  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  place,  and  a  bit  less  content  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  institution  where  a  man  can  find 
complete  fulfillment.  It  was  this  feeling 
about  the  Senate  that  used  to  make  it  so 
fascinating,  and  it  would  be  a  most  melan¬ 
choly  development  if  this  feeling  were  to  die 
out. 

Richard  H.  Rovere. 


February  2 

Communist  Infiltration  of  Latin  Amer- 

'  ica — Article  by  Constantine  Brown 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  the  well-known  columnist,  Constan¬ 
tine  Brown,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Tuesday, 
January  26,  1960.  In  his  column,  Mr. 
Brown  discusses  the  dangers  inherent  in 
a 'policy  of  weakness  and  vacillation,  in¬ 
sofar  as  Communist  infiltration  of  Latin 
America  is  concerned.  His  analysis  of 
the  situation  warrants  careful  reading, 
not  only  by  Members  of  Congress,  but 
by  the  American  public  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Action  Needed  in  Hemisphere — Hope  That 

President’s  Tour  Will  Alter  Present 

Trend  Called  Wishful  Thinking 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

A  Soviet  embassy  has  been  established  in 
Bolivia’s  capital  of  La  Paz.  An  Egyptian 
diplomatic  mission  is  being  established  in 
Panama  City.  Throughout  Latin  America 
delegations  and  missions  of  Russia  and  its 
satellites,  and  especially  Communist  China, 
are  active  in  a  successful  anti-United  States 
campaign. 

The  systematic  and  well-conceived  propa¬ 
ganda  is  bearing  fruit.  Hence,  the  deep  con¬ 
cern  over  the  situation  among  Republican 
and  Democratic  Members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  Pentagon.  The 
State  Department  appears  to  be  in  a  state 
of  confusion  since  the  death  of  Secretary 
Dulles  and  retirement  of  Undersecretary 
Robert  Murphy.  Policymakers  wonder  what 
to  do  over  the  impossible  situation  in  Cuba. 
The  general  trend  seems  to  be,  Don’t  offend 
Castro. 

Prodded  by  Communists — particularly  the 
advisers  sent  by  Peiping — Dictator  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  henchmen  are  kicking  over 
the  traces  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  slap 
Uncle  Sam. 

Castro’s  activities  are  not  confined  to 
Cuba  alone.  They  extend  to  Panama — where 
he  attempted  a  coup  d’etat  last  November — - 
and  to  a  number  of  other  countries  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  State  Department’s  diplomatic  strat¬ 
egy  seems  to  consist  of  what  the  French 
call  cherchez  midi  a  quatorze  heures 
(look  for  noon  at  2  p.m.).  That  is  to  say. 
Do  tomorrow  what  should  have  been  done 
day  before  yesterday.  But  even  In  this 
policy  which  may  imply  a  show  of  strength, 
there  are  a  number  of  advisers  who  shun 
taking  at  least  some  economic  actions  which 
might  conceivably  bring  the  Cuban  dic¬ 
tator  to  his  senses. 

The  fact  that  the  Cuban  people  them¬ 
selves  are  beginning  to  feel  and  resent 
strongly  the  heavy  hand  of  Fulgencio  Ra- 
tista’s  successor  even  more  than  they  felt 
that  of  the  previous  regime  seems  to  be 
ignored  by  our  Estate  Department  experts  on 
Latin  American  affairs.  They  are  advising 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Herter 
that  any  show  of  strength,  even  when  the 
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rights  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  international  law,  are  ruthlessly  ig¬ 
nored,  might  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  propagandists. 

Strong  actions  would  be  welcomed  by  our 
sister  Republics  which  fear  Communist  in¬ 
trusions.  They  feel  themselves  hopelessly 
handicapped  because  the  powerful  United 
States  has  adopted  too  literally  the  Christian 
virtue  of  turning  the  other  cheek.  Thus 
Castro  and  his  crowd,  whom  we  rushed  to 
recognize  despite  their  known  Communist 
record  and  who  received  last  year  the  acco¬ 
lade  of  the  American  newspaper  editors  when 
the  “leader”  was  their  guest  of  honor  and 
featured  speaker  at  their  gathering  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  waging  a  relentless  campaign 
against  us,  not  only  in  Cuba  but  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

A  policy  of  wait  and  see  is  still  being 
advocated  by  the  State  Department  where  it 
is  felt  the  pending  visit  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  a  number  of  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  would  result  in  changing  the  present 
trend  in  our  favor. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  no  repetitions  of  the  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents  experienced  by  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  during  their  visit  to 
South  America.  The  Communists  have  re¬ 
portedly  passed  the  word,  as  they  did  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  visited  Rome,  that  there 
should  be  no  hostile  manifestations.  But 
what  seems  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  where  Mr. 
Eisenhower  was  received  with  thundering 
ovations  are  bitterly  anti-Communist.  India, 
where  the  reception  was  even  more  spec¬ 
tacular,  was  feeling  for  the  first  time  the 
hot  breath  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  do  not  have 
the  same  awareness  as  those  of  the  Asian 
Continent.  Hence,  whatever  enthusiastic 
reception  Mr.  Eisenhower  man  enjoy  in  Latin 
America  will  not  necessarily  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Middle  East.  Hence,  the 
expectation  of  some  superoptimistic  diplo¬ 
mats  that  the  present  situation  would  change 
after  the  Chief  Executive’s  visit  next  sum¬ 
mer  appears  at  best  wishful  thinking.  The 
realists  in  Congress  and  Government  agen¬ 
cies  feel  that  nothing  but  determination  by 
the  administration  could  avert  a  Communist 
takeover  in  our  hemisphere  where  the  diplo¬ 
matic  experts  consider  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  obsolete. 


Revitalizing  American  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  while 
some  of  our  industries  are  teeming  with 
growth  and  progress,  others,  which 
have  served  us  well  in  years  past,  seem 
somehow  to  be  in  a  state  of  dormancy 
and  uncertainty.  With  less  than  orie- 
twelfth  of  the  world’s  population  and 
little  more  than  one-third  of  its  area, 
North  America  has  nearly  one-half  of 
the  world’s  railway  mileage  and  far 
more  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate 
railway  capacity  to  move  passengers  and 
freight.  It  is  the  railroads  that  helped 
build  the  economy  of  this  country,,  and 
it  is  the  railroads  that  bridged  East  and 
West.  Yet  now,  while  the  country  is 
steaming  ahead,  our  railroads  somehow 
seem  to  be  left  behind. 


It  is  a  common  notion  among  many 
so-called  financial  experts  that  no 
money  can  be  made  in  railroads,  and 
that  railroads,  therefore,  merit  little 
future  attention.  Yet  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  that  when  progress  comes 
to  railroads,  profits  also  come.  What  is 
said  about  railroads  has  been  long  said 
about  public  and  municipal  transporta¬ 
tion  generally — that  they  are  romantic 
but  not  practical  remnants  from  an  era 
gone  by.  But  one  needs  only  to  look  at 
what  happened  to  the  public  transpor¬ 
tation  system  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  over  the  past  few  years  to  be  re¬ 
assured  that  there  is  money  to  be  made 
if  progress  is  introduced. 

A  few  months  back  I  called  upon  the 
railroads’  management  and  unions  to 
discharge  their  public  responsibility  by 
negotiating  a  settlement  and  preventing 
the  danger  of  a  strike.  I  said  at  that 
time: 

The  blueprints  of  a  strike  are  now  being 
readied— and  this  is  in  face  of  the  continuing 
Communist  threat,  the  urgent  needs  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  our  steel  strike  dam¬ 
aged  economy.  Instead  of  preparing  for  a 
strike,  they  should  be  making  the  blueprints 
for  railroad  improvements. 

Many  of  our  railroads  are  now  in 
financial  difficulties.  They  claim  that 
“featherbedding” — which  means  work 
paid  for  but  not  needed — is  costing  them 
nearly  one  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 
The  railway  unions  contend  that 
“featherbedding”  does  not  exist.  Yet, 
most  railroad  work  rules  and  manage¬ 
ment  practices  were  adopted  after  the 
First.  World  War — in  a  day  when  passen¬ 
ger  trains  averaged  20  miles  an  hour 
and  trains  moved  at  about  12  y2  miles 
an  hour — half  of  the  present  day  speed. 

It  would  appear  that  railroad  man¬ 
agement  and  unions  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  challenge  ahead  of 
them.  It  is  imperative  that  this  great 
arm  of  American  free  enterprise  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  long  moribund.  It 
is  imperative  that  they  look  at  the  new 
facts  of  American  life,  that  they  make 
use  of  newer  and  better  equipment,  of 
newer  methods  of  management  and  de¬ 
velopment — so  that  the  full  faith  of  the 
people  and  business  in  the  American 
railroads  may  be  fully  restored. 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Wangen,  of  Superior,  Wis., 
who  traces  the  railroad  history  over  the 
last  46  years,  and  concludes: 

To  quarrel  over  advancement  and  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  betterment  It  furnishes  as  a  give- 
and-take  proposition  is  paradoxical.  The 
increase  in  intelligence  is  bound  to  bring 
improved  achievement.  Why  argue  against 
the  achievements  these  new  inventions 
bring?  Should  we  go  back  to  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  moldboard  plow?  I  think  not. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Wangen’s  entire  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Railroad  Milestones 
To  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

After  working  for  46  years  on  a  railroad  I 
am  naturally  interested  in  the  present  rail¬ 
way  controversy. 


If  one  will  but  turn  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  century  for  a  view  of  railway  operations 
as  they  then  were,  we  may  get  an  idea  of 
what  developments  have  taken  place. 

Entering  our  town  from  the  south,  the 
railroad  had  a  downgrade,  which  meant  a 
stopping  problem  for  freight  trains  in  par¬ 
ticular.  We  kids  would  watch  these  trains 
come  in,  for  it  was  quite  spectacular.  There 
were  no  airbrakes  then  so  the  brakemen 
would  have  to  run  the  full  length  of  the 
trains  on  top  of  the  cars,  and  with  their 
brake  clubs  they  would  turn  the  brake  wheel 
tight  on  each  car  to  bring  the  train  to  a 
stop  at  the  station. 

We  looked  upon  this  feat  with  a  sort  of 
hero  worship,  for  it  was  plain  there  was 
great  risk  involved.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  airbrake,  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  task  was  removed  for  the  train¬ 
men. 

When  the  steam  engine  came  into  being, 
it  was  about  the  most  outstanding  devel-1 
opment  in  machinery,  and  anyone  who  drove 
one  had  the  high  title  of  locomotive  engi¬ 
neer.  Academically  they  are  not  engineers, 
but  engine  drivers.  The  run  in  those  days 
was  set  for  100  miles,  for  which  the  engineer, 
the  fireman,  and  the  trainmen  received  a 
day’s  pay.  This  is  still  in  effect,  and  the 
railway  men  do  not  want  to  change  it,  even 
thojugh  the  speed  of  trains  has  increased 
several  times. 

The  fireman  really  had  to  work,  especially 
if  he  were  firing  a  mallet  engine,  which  is 
two  engines  in  one  as  they  are  equipped  with 
a  double  set  of  cylinders  and  driving  wheels. 
To  stoke  coal  in  one  of  their  fireboxes  was 
really  something,  for  these  fireboxes  had  al¬ 
most  double  ordinary  length.  Yes,  those  en¬ 
gines  could  really  eat  up  the  coal,  especially 
on  a  mountain  run. 

Later  handfiring  was  changed  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  stoker,  which  delivered  the  coal 
into  the  firebox  by  a  mere  pull  of  a  lever, 
for  the  power  of  the  engine  turned  the 
screw  conveyor.  The  writer  recalls  too  well 
when  these  stokers  came  into  use  for  he 
made  up  the  initial  order  for  parts  to  be 
installed.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1914. 

The  next  step  of  improvement  for  steam 
locomotives  was  the  conversion  into  oil 
burners.  This  also  made  the  task  easier  for 
the  fireman.  The  final  change  came  with 
the  diesel  locomotive.  These  latter  changes 
made  the  job  of  a  fireman  a  position. 

To  quarrel  over  advancement  and  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  betterment  it  furnishes  as  a  give- 
and-take  proposition  is  paradoxical.  The 
increase  in  intelligence  is  bound  to  bring  im¬ 
proved  achievement.  Why  argue  against  the 
achievements  these  new  inventions  bring? 
Should  we  go  back  to  the  days  before  the 
moldboard  plow?  I  think  not. 

Joseph  C.  Wangen. 

Superior,  Wis. 


Necessity  or  Expansion  and  Improvement 
of  Educational  Programs  in  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2,1960 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
almost  daily  we  are  hearing  more  and 
more  debate  over  the  question  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  public  schools.  As  we 
review  the  great  need  to  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  our  national  educational  program, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  not 
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whether  such  assistance  is  needed,  but 
rather  how  much  is  needed  and  what 
form  it  will  take,  whether  of  construc¬ 
tion,  or  teacher  pay,  or  other  forms.  ' 

The  principal  concern  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
we  provide  a  program  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  our  schools  for  growth  and 
improvement  and  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
siduously  retain  local  and  State  control 
of  schools  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  recently  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  daily  newspapers  in  my  State 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
subject,  one  which  I  believe  reflects  the 
thinking-  of  many  Texans  on  this  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Aid  to  Education”  from 
the  January  24,  1960,  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  to  Education 

Election-year  pressures  are  powerful  for 
passage  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  this 
session,  but  election-year  political  maneuver¬ 
ing  could  stall  that  needed  action.  • 

The  urgency  is  evident.  State-local  effort 
has  built  around  70,000  classrooms  over  the 
past  3  years,  but  has  reduced  the  estimated 
national  classroom  shortage  by  only  17,000 
to  132,400.  Enrollment  continues  to  soar. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  school 
districts  have  reached  their  legal  debt  limits 
for  construction  bonds.  And  most  States  are 
scraping  the  bottoms  of  their  tax  barrels  for 
more  aid. 

Both  major  political  parties,  a  majority  of 
Congress,  and  the  administration  appear 
agreed  that  more  Federal  aid  is  needed.  But 
a  battle  royal  is  building  up  over  what  kind, 
for  how  long,  and  how  much. 

Reversing  his  stand  of  a  year  ago,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  threatens  to  veto  outright 
grant  aid  and  insists  on  credit  construction 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying  half  the 
debt  service.  The  National/  Education  As¬ 
sociation  demands  no-strings  Federal  grants 
for  both  construction  and  teacher  pay,  and 
threatens  to  fight  anything  else. 

In  between  is  an  array  of  pending  bills  fa¬ 
vored  by  various  congressional  factions. 
They  differ  mainly  as  to  total  amount  of  aid, 
the  combinations  of  grant  and  credit, 
whether  aid  will  be  limited  to  construction, 
and  various  needs  formulas  for  allocating 
the  aid. 

Lurking  in  the  background  is  the  chronic 
opposition  involving  the  integration  and 
church-state  issues,  fear  of  Federal  school 
control,  and  concern  over  Government 
spending  generally.  With  majority  favor  so 
badly  split,  that  minority  opposition  could 
easily  prevail. 

The  administration  and  Congress  should 
seek  a  sensible  compromise,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  Eisenhower  and  NEA  extremes,  at 
least  a  substantial  beginning  on  construction 
aid.  This  Nation  needs  school  classrooms-  far 
more  than  it  needs  an  additional  political 
issue  for  the  election  campaigns. 


WBTV's  War  Upon  Illiteracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  televi¬ 
sion  station  WBTV  of  Charlotte.  N.C., 


which  serves  a  major  portion  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  merits  the  thanks 
of  the  Nation  for  the  war  which  it  has 
been  conducting  against  illiteracy.  The 
census  of  1950  disclosed  that  there  were 
155,000  persons  of  the  age  15  and  up¬ 
ward  in  North  Carolina  who  were  unable 
to  read  or  write.  This  figure  has  been 
substantially  reduced  since  that  time. 
Any  illiteracy,  however,  is  a  blot  on  our 
civilization,  and  those  who  seek  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it  merit  the  thanks  of  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  those  whose 
intellectual  horizons  are  expanded  by  the 
ability  to  read  and  write. 

Harry  Golden,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Carolina  Isralite  and  author  of  the 
two  best  sellers,  “Only  in  America”  and 
“For  2  Cents  Plain,”  wrote  an  article 
in  the  TV  Guide  for  December  26,  1959- 
January  1,  1960,  in  which  he  described  in 
graphic  fashion  television  station 
WBTV’s  war  upon  illiteracy  in  North 
Carolina  and  neighboring  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  in  America — Television  Reaches  out 

to  1  Million  Southerners  Who  Can’t 

Read  or  Write 

When  I  was  graduated  from  the  New  York 
East  Side  Evening  High  School  42  years  ago, 
the  valedictorian  was  a  bearded  peddler,  50 
years  old.  He  was  not  unusual.  The  night 
schools  were  filled  with  elderly  students  who 
spent  their  days  in  squat-legged  tailoring, 
or  door-to-door  peddling,  or  collecting  junk. 
Even  rabbis  were  in  these  classes.  The  im¬ 
migrants  who  made  their  home  on  the  lower 
East  Side  wanted  to  read  and  write  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  new  country.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  immigrants  were 
Jews  explains  this,  for  study  of  the  written 
word  is  an  important  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  That  they  were  immigrants  is  also 
an  explanation.  Like  all  immigrants,  they 
were  possessed  with  that  driving  urge  to 
succeed  even  to  out-American  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  if  possible.  But  the  real  reason  why 
they  wanted  to  read  and  write  English  is 
that  the  community  would  not  tolerate 
illiteracy.  Not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
was  too  shameful  an  admission  for  a  house¬ 
hold  on  the  lower  East  Side  to  make.  The 
family  made  every  sacrifice  possible  to  edu¬ 
cate  itself  and  its  children.  And  then  these 
immigrants  had  the  great  gift  of  the  public 
institutions  of  New  York  City.  The  city 
furnished  us  not  only  the  schoolrooms  and 
electricity,  and  maintenance,  and  free  books, 
but  provided  us  with  wonderful  teachers. 
(These  teachers  were  our  first  contact  with 
the  gentile  world  of  America  and  it  was  they 
who  helped  ease  our  way  into  the  open 
society.) 

There  was  total  literacy  on  the  lower  East 
Side  40  or  50  years  ago. 

But  in  the  South  of  1959  illiterancy  has 
not  yet  been  conquered. 

Thousands  of  adults  in  the  Carolinas,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  eastern  Tennessee  are  illiterate. 
Census  figures  for  1950  reveal  that  there  are 
155,000  illiterates  of  the  age  of  15  and  up¬ 
ward  in  North  Carolina.  While  this  is  not 
as  serious  a  problem  as  it  is  in  at  least  five 
other  Southern  States,  there  are  thousands 
of  other  functional  illiterates — people  who 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  but  who 
have  never  done  so. 

But  there  is  a  groundswell,  rapidly  gaining 
momentum,  to  recapture  these  wasted  hu¬ 
man  resources.  A  community  endeavor  is 
underway  which  may  wipe  out  illiteracy  in 
this  generation.  It  is  called  the  Literacy 
Movement  in  the  Southeast  by  Television. 


A  successful  pilot  program  was  launched  in 
January  1959,  over  station  WBTV,  Charlotte. 
WBTV  has  fully  exploited  the  vast  potential 
of  television,  which  transforms  the  living 
room  of  any  Piedmont  farmhouse  into  a 
classroom  any  and  tar-paper  shack  into  a 
school.  -s- 

In  the  conquest  of  illiteracy,  television  is 
a  tool;  an  animate  tool,  of  course,  but  still 
a  tool.  To  conquer  illiteracy  you  need  the 
subject  matter  proper,  and  an  energetic 
community  and  an  agency  to  coordinate  the 
community. 

The  subject  matter  for  this  movement  was 
provided  by  Dr.  Frank  Laubach,  a  former 
missionary  who  worked  for  23  years  in  more 
than  90  countries,  helping  adults  learn  to 
read  and  write.  Dr.  Laubach’s  system  uses 
picture-word-letter  symbols  and  is  designed 
specifically  for  adults.  A  cup  hanking  on  a 
hook  becomes  in  a  series  of  pictures  the  let¬ 
ter  “C”  and  then  the  word  “cup”;  a  boy  with 
upraised  arms  becomes  the  letter  “U”  and 
then  the  word  “up.”  Dr.  Laubach’s  illus¬ 
trated  system  teaches  by  association. 

The  entire  effort — arranging  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  television  time,  enrollment — was  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School 
in  western  North  Carolina,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mayes  Behrman,  head  of  the  school's 
literacy  division. 

Behrman  enlisted  the  aid  of  WBTV  in 
Charlotte,  which  volunteered  its  channel  for 
four  30-minute  lectures  each  week,  televised 
from  6:30  to  7  a.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays — 98  lessons  in  all. 
extending  over  a  6-month  period.  Lacy  Sel¬ 
lars,  program  manager  of  WBTV  and  a  native 
North  Carolinian,  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
the  program,  had  it  been  sponsored  by  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers,  would  have  been  about 
$20,000  in  time  alone.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
hundreds  of  innumerable  “spot”  announce¬ 
ments  which  advertised  the  program.  As  it 
was,  no  time  was  purchased  and  WBTV  un¬ 
derwrote  all  the  travel,  telephone,  and  print¬ 
ing  expenses  (the  experiment  was  also  helped 
by  a  grant  from  I.  D.  Blumenthal,  a  Char¬ 
lotte  industrialist) . 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper,  deeply  committed  itself  to 
the  project.  L.  M.  Wright,  one  of  the  paper’s 
staff  writers,  devoted  a  comprehensive  series 
to  the  aims  of  the  project,  and  the  Observer 
commended  editorially  time  and  time  again 
on  the  value  of  the  experiment.  The  Ob¬ 
server  was  also  instrumental  in  interesting 
every  paper  in  the  area  to  lend  its  editorial 
support  to  the  literacy  movement. 

Television  dealers  in  Charlottee  lent  the 
necessary  number  of  sets.  The  Elks,  the 
American  Legion,  the  ministerial  brother¬ 
hoods,  the  church  auxiliaries,  women’s  clubs 
and  the  fraternal  organizations  recruited 
from  their  membership  the  number  of  vol¬ 
unteer  “assistant  teachers”  needed.  These 
assistant  teachers  were  professional  men, 
teachers,  nurses,  salesmen,  all  of  them  high 
school  graduates,  who  took  a  brief  instruct¬ 
ing  course  so  that  they  could  help  students 
each  morning.  These  community  organiza¬ 
tions  also  enrolled  the  1,000  adult  illiterates 
in  scores  of  small  classes,  each  class  super¬ 
vised  by  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  only  expense  incurred  by  the  pupil 
was  in  his  book — duplicating  the  pictures  he 
saw  on  television — sold  to  him  at  below  cost 
for  $4  and  which  he  could  keep. 

The  first  program  was  beamed  last  Jan¬ 
uary. 

For  these  morning  programs  WBTV  used 
a  kinescope  made  from  a  live  show  on 
WKNO-TV  in  Memphis,  an  educational  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

Was  it  a  success? 

It  was.  In  this  6-month  period,  1,000 
adults  learned  how  to  read  and  write. 

So  successful  was  the  program  that  be¬ 
ginning  in  January,  eight  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  will  offer  this  course  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Tennessee.  In  addition,  two  South  Caro¬ 
lina  stations,  WCSC-TV  in  Charleston  and 
WIS-TV  in  Columbia,  will  begin  the  series 
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next  May.  The  January  starters  are:  In 
North  Carolina.  WECT  in  Wilmington, 
WNCT  in  Greenville,  WTVD  in  Durham, 
WFMY-TV  in  Greensboro  and  WBTV  in 
Charlotte;  in  South  Carolina,  WBTW  in 
Florence;  in  Tennessee,  WRGP-TV  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (which  will  offer  the  lessons  for 
eastern  Tennessee  and  extreme  western 
counties  in  North  Carolina) ,  and  WBIR— TV 
in  Knoxville.  Alabama’s  literacy  movement 
will  be  carried  by  the  State  educational  tele¬ 
vision  network. 

One  cannot  underestimate  the  tremendous 
role  played  by  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk 
School  in  initiating  this  program,  nor  of  the 
Laubach  method  in  effecting  communica¬ 
tion,  nor  the  generosity  of  WBTV,  nor  the 
prestige  lent  the  experiment  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer.  But  the  Literacy  Movement 
of  the  Southeast  by  Television  will  succeed 
because  the  entire  community  works  in  its 
behalf — actively,  responsibly,  and  personally. 
Illiteracy  cannot  fight  against  genuine  com¬ 
munity  concern.  As  this  movement  gains 
impetus  throughout  the  South,  illiteracy  will 
become  obsolete.  Perhaps,  in  fact,  the  Lit¬ 
eracy  Movement  in  the  Southeast  will  rival 
the  great  public-school  effort  of  the  eastern 
cities  which  turned  the  immigrant  children 
of  Russia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Italy  into 
citizens  within  a  generation.  Soon  thou¬ 
sands  of  southerners  will  know  the  joy  of 
reading  about  their  ancestors  who  helped 
create  this  Nation  at  Kings  Mountain,  Guil¬ 
ford  Courthouse,  and  Yorktown. 


The  Forgotten  Man:  The  American 
Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY' 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  the  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  4  to  address  the  Texas  Farmers 
Union  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The  Farmers 
Union  in  Texas  has  been  growing  stead¬ 
ily,  solidly,  and  is  gaining  ever  wider  and 
stronger  support.  This  is  a  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  of  dedicated  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  justly  proud  of  their 
activity.  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  splendid  gathering. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas,  Ralph  Yarborough,  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  his  fellow  Texans.  He  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  is 
justly  known  as  the  champion  of  the 
farmers  of  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Texas  Farmers  Union 
convention  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Excerpts  op  Remarks  by  U  S.  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
Before  Texas  Farmers  Union  Banquet, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  December  4,  1959 
Some  years  ago,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
made  famous  the  phrase,  “the  forgotten 
man.” 

Today,  there  Is  definitely  a  forgotten  man 
In  the  eyes  of  the  present  administration — • 
the  American  farmer. 


I  don’t  need  to  remind  any  of  you  that 
the  American  economy  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  since  this  administration  took  office. 
But  it  has  always  worked  out  so  that  the 
farmer  shared  in  all  the  downs  but  was  left 
out  in  the  cold  during  the  ups. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  how  the 
farmer  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold — down 
and  out. 

sliding  down  the  sliding  scale 

During  the  first  5  years  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  net  farm  income  declined  by  about 
2  percent  a  year — while  nonfarm  net  income 
rose  by  2  percent  a  year. 

And  in  1958,  the  income  per  person  on  the 
farm  was  just  about  half  the  income  per 
person  off  the  farm.  And  I’m  not  just  talk¬ 
ing  about  cash  income — I’m  talking  about 
total  income. 

This  year,  according  to  the  Republican 
hucksters,  we’re  supposed  to  be  in  a  boom. 
If  you  don’t  believe  me,  why  just  ask  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  They’ll 
tell  you  how  rosy  everything  is  supposed 
to  be. 

Well,  before  these  Republican  propagan¬ 
dists  write  up  their  press  releases,  they  must 
throw  away  all  the  figures  they  get  about 
the  American  farmer.  Because  during  this 
so-called  Republican  boom  things  certainly 
aren’t  rosy  down  on  the  farm. 

Sure,  during  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year,  the  income  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  went  up  $9  billion. 

But  what  happened  to  farm  income? 

You  know — it  went  down  by  more  than 
$2  billion. 

Net  farm  income  during  this  so-called 
boom  year  has  gone  down  nearly  24  percent. 

In  terms  of  dollars  with  the  same  buying 
power,  the  net  income  of  agriculture  this 
year  is  the  lowest  in  19  years. 

The  parity  ratio  is  lower  today  than  at  any 
time  since  1940. 

Is  it  any  wonder  I  say  that  the  American 
farmer  is  today’s  forgotten  man? 

Now,  of  course,  the  Republicans  would  like 
to  have  you  forget  that  you’re  the  forgotten 
man.  And  they’ve  adopted  a  new  technique 
for  doing  that.  They’ve  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  experts  to  tell  you  how  great 
things  are  going  to  be  for  you  17  years  from 
now — in  1976. 

You  know,  it’s  an  amazing  thing.  The 
Republican  Party  has  been  in  business  for 
over  100  years  now — and  it  has  to  organize 
a  committee  to  tell  it  what  it  stands  for. 

Well,  this  committee  had  a  lot  of  high- 
sounding  phrases  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 
But  when  you  cut  through  them  and  boil 
them  down  to  simple  English,  they  say  sim¬ 
ply,  “We  Republicans  like  Ezra.” 

So  if  you  want  to  know  where  you’ll  be 
in  1976  under  the  Republicans’  long-range 
program,  just  try  to  imagine  going  through 
17  more  years  just  like  the  past  6— of  falling 
prices,  falling  parity,  falling  income. — and 
failing  farms. 

I  know  you  can’t  afford  many  more  years 
like  the  past  six — and  I  don’t  think  America 
can  either. 

THE  WRONG  ANSWERS  TO  THE  WRONG  QUESTION 

I 

I’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
the  current  plight  of  the  American  farmer, 
and  also  about  t  he  great  depression  of 
1929 — at  the  end  of  another  Republican 
administration.  And  I’ve  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there’s  a  frightening  similarity 
between  the  two. 

Thirty  years  ago,  as  the  businessmen  of 
that  other  Republican  administration  sur¬ 
veyed  the  phony  boom  of  the  late  1920’s, 
they  concluded  that  the  country  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  one  thing:  overproduction. 

Well,  the  Republican  farm  program  of  the 
1950’s  starts  from  the  same  basic  premise: 
that  the  basic  farm  problem  is  overproduc¬ 
tion. 


And  having  drawn  that  conclusion,  they 
pick  the  most  inhuman  solution  to  it :  lower 
prices  and  break  the  farmer’s  back — then, 
according  to  Republican  doctrine  there  won’t 
be  so  many  farmers — and  maybe  they  won’t 
produce  so  much. 

This  is  the  most  inhuman  solution,  and 
it  is  also  the  most  Ineffective.  We’ve  all 
learned  that  over  the  past  6  years.  Any  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  program  that  flies  in  the 
face  of  human  nature — and  of  humaneness — 
is  bound  to  fail. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  deliberate 
Republican  policy  of  farm  deflation?  Who 
has  benefitted? 

Not  the  consumer — for  while  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  dropped  severely 
since  1952,  the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer 
has  gone  up  sharply. 

Not  the  worker — for  the  worker  is  basically 
a  consumer. 

Not  the  businessman — for  if  farm  income 
hadn’t  dropped  off  by  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  farmers  would  have  much  more 
money  to  buy  the  products  of  business. 

Nor  have  the  surpluses  been  reduced. 
Quite  the  contrary — today,  they  are  several 
times  what  they  were  when  this  deliberate 
farm  deflation  policy  was  started. 

And  if  the  Republicans  in  Washington 
knew  anything  about  human  nature,  they 
would  have  known  from  the  beginning  that 
increased  production — yes  surpluses — would 
result  from  deliberately  depressing  farm 
prices.  As  long  as  the  American  farmer  is  a 
free  and  independent  man,  he  will  try  to 
make  up  for  lower  prices  by  planting  more. 
It’s  just  plain  commonsense  and  economic 
necessity. 

THE  TRUE  SURPLUS - HUNGER 

The  result  of  the  current  farm  policy  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  The  farmers 
have  suffered,  the  consumers  have  suffered, 
business  has  suffered — but  there’s  another 
group  of  people  who  have  suffered,  too. 

I’m  talking  about  the  millions  of  people 
who  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  simply 
because  they  can’t  get  the  food  to  feed  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families. 

Many  of  those  people  are  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Millions  more  are  abroad. 

How  shameful  that  America’s  granaries 
should  be  bulging  at  their  seams  while  there 
remains  a  mouth  unfed. 

How  shameful  that  the  American  taxpayer 
should  be  paying  a  million  dollars  a  day  to 
store  our  mounting  surpluses — instead  of 
devoting  that  money  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  needy. 

I  am  not  talking  about  dumping  our 
products  abroad  and  destroying  world 
markets. 

I  am  talking  about  reaching  out  with  a 
humane,  helping  hand  to  nations  who  cannot 
buy  foodstuffs  in  the  world  market,  but  who 
need  our  help  desperately. 

Why  don’t  the  Republicans  give  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  to  a  Food  for  Peace  plan 
such  as  I  have  proposed? 

I’ll  tell  you  why:  because  the  Republican 
spokesmen  are  afraid  it  will  cost  too  much 
money.  But  they  ignore  the  cost  of  doing 
nothing — or  too  little. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  image 
of  America  abroad.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  quite  a  bit  in  recent  years, 
and  I  have  seen  what  the  world  thinks  of 
America. 

Do  you  remember  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
used  to  talk  about  the  good  neighbor  policy? 
Well,  everyone  in  the  world  believed  he 
meant  just  that,  because  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  a  good  neighbor  right  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Everybody  knew  that  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  loved  people  and  believed  in  “Love  Thy 
Neighbor.” 

And  when  President  Truman  inaugurated 
the  point  4  program  to  help  the  down- 
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trodden  countries  of  the  world,  that  rang 
true,  too,  because  the  world  knew  that  Harry 
Truman  was  the  friend  of  the  downtrodden 
here  at  home. 

But  America  doesn’t  enjoy  that  same  image 
today.  And  do  you  know  why?  Because 
when  the  world  looks  at  Uncle  GOP  today, 
it  sees  dollar  signs  in  his  eyes.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  a  moneylender  or  a  rich  relative,  not 
the  eyes  of  a  humanitarian  who  believes  in 
people  and  in  sharing  good  fortune  to  relieve 
misfortune. 

Besides  using  food  for  peace,  there  are 
other  great  things  that  this  country  could 
do.  We  could  put  our  young  men  to  work 
in  his  forests  and  parks,  conserving  and 
building  our  great  national  wealth.  I  have 
proposed  such  a  program — a  Youth  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps — but  Uncle  GOP  say  “No.” 

We  could  have  a  food  stamp  plan  in  order 
to  supplement  the  diets  of  our  needy — but 
Uncle  GOP  says  “No." 

And  if  Uncle  GOP  were  truly  thrifty — and 
smart — we  could  have  a  farm  policy  that 
would  strengthen  the  farm  economy,  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  the  economy  of  the  free 
world — and  it  would  cost  a  lot  less  tax  money 
than  the  present  Republican  mess. 

A  POLICY  OF  DESPAIR 

The  Republicans  have  not  offered  us  a 
farm  program— not  last  week,  nor  last  year, 
nor  any  of  the  7  years  they  have  been  in 
power.  The  farm  policies  they  have  followed 
have  weakened  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  aid  farmers,  have  driven  the  young 
people  from  the  land,  have  stifled  the  rural 
business  communities. 

And  the  Republican  policies  have  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  benefit  to  the  cities  either.  When 
the  young  men  and  women  turn  from  the 
land,  go  to  the  cities  to  seek  their  fortunes 
and  new  ways  of  life,  they  find  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  awaiting  them.  There  has  been  no 
program  to  prepare  the  cities  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  people  for  the  cities.  The  Re¬ 
publican  farm  policies  are  matched  by  their 
bankrupt  policies  in  regard  to  labor,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  urban  development. 

Present  farm  policies  have  brought  us.  to 
the  place  where  farmers  and  their  children 
feel  there  is  no  hope  in  the  land,  they  are 
met  with  discouragement  on  every  side. 

Present  farm  policies  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  seizure  of  America’s  vast  acres  of 
agricultural  land  by  corporate  interests"  by 
corporate  powers.  The  people  in  the  cities 
are  being  softened  up  for  this  seizure  by  the 
Madison  Avenue  boys  who  control  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication.  That  is  why  every 
other  slick  magazine  you  pick  up  has  an¬ 
other  article  that  makes  the  farmer  the 
whipping  boy  for  the  extravagant,  wasteful 
eroding  farm  policies.  Divide  and  conquer 
in  the  name  of  the  corporate  interests. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  unrestricted 
corporate  economic  power  over  our  land  and 
our  people  spells  exploitation— heartless  use 
of  human  resources  and  soil  resources  and 
water  resources— that  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
people  m  our  own  country  or  of  the  people 
or  the  world. 

A  CHARTER  OF  HOPE  FOR  FARMERS 

What  do  I  think  we  should  do  about  a 
farm  policy? 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  set  forth 
goals  for  American  agriculture,  and  then 
give  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  wide  variety  of  tools  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  those  goals,  and  broad  discretion 
m  the  choice  of  those  tools.  And  I  believe 
farmers  themselves  should  have  a  voice  in 
this  matter  that  concerns  them  so  vitally 
I  spelled  out  these  ideas  in  the  Humphrey 
Family  Farm  Program  Development  Act 
which  I  introduced  last  August.  This  is  a 
charter  of  hope. 

What  are  the  goals? 


The  first  is  a  determination  of  a  fair  price 
for  farm  commodities  and  a  fair  income 
standard  for  farmers.  Income  per  farm  per¬ 
son  is  only  about  half  the  income  per  non¬ 
farm  person.  This  lop-sided  situation  can’t 
be  changed  overnight,  but  it  can  be  gradually 
changed  if  pricing  policies  are  geared  to  the 
attainment  of  a  fair  income  for  farmers — 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  way  that 
lessens  the  tax  burden,  instead  of  piling  it 
higher  and  higher. 

The  second  objective  is  a  production  goal. 
This  goal  should  be  determined  by  what  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  true  needs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  the  commercial  export  market, 
necessary  reserves,  and  foreign  policy  pur¬ 
poses. 

And  this  goal  should  not  be  met  by  a  de¬ 
liberate  policy  of  farm  deflation,  of  break¬ 
ing  the  farmer’s  back  to  reduce  production. 
There  are  more  humane  and  more  effective 
ways  of  achieving  production  goals  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  they  should  be  used. 

Third,  we  need  an  agricultural  resources 
conservation  program.  This  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  comprehensive  farm  program. 
Any  land  adjustment  program  must  take 
into  account  our  present  needs — needs  of 
farmers,  needs  of  consumers,  needs  of  rural 
communities,  and  needs  of  generations  to 
come.  Kvery  American  has  a  stake  in  the 
present  and  future  productivity  of  our  land. 
Our  growing  population  makes  this  so. 

The_  time  when  a  frontier  farmer  could 
“mine”  his  land  and  move  on  to  another 
farm — leaving  behind  him  starved,  treeless, 
eroded  land — is  far  in  our  past.  Soil  and 
water  resources  are  vital  to  national  well¬ 
being — and  to  international  well-being. 

Therefore,  a  comprehensive  land  use  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  based  on  the  facts  of  both 
present  and  potential  consumption  needs. 
It  must  safeguard  the  well-being  of  the 
family  farmer.  An  agricultural  resources 
conservation  program  is  the  heart  of  a  sound, 
forward-looking  farm  program. 

Fourth,  we  should  have  employment  goals 
for  American  agriculture.  These  goals 
should  envisage  a  farm  population,  and  es¬ 
pecially  farm  families,  which  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  be  fully  and  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  on  our  farms.  They  should  include 
proper  fcredit  facilities  to  strengthen  the 
operation  of  the  family  type  farm.  They 
should  also  include  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  within  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  who  may  wish  to  transfer  to  other 
occupations. 

Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  some  mis¬ 
takes  and  some  difficulties,  even  under  this 
kind  of  program.  But  such  a  program, 
being  based  upon  sound  and  worthy  objec¬ 
tives,  would  be  self -repairing  instead  of  self- 
defeating. 

It  would  bring  bring  supply  and  demand 
into  balance  at  the  highest  possible  levels, 
instead  of  trying  to  bring  them  into  bal¬ 
ance  at  depressed  levels. 

It  would  use  income  progress,  rather  than 
income  deflation,  as  a  tool  for  farm  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment. 

It  would,  in  the  long  run,  reduce  public 
costs  by  substituting  sanity  for  confusion. 

It  would  unite  instead  of  dividing  the 
worker  and  the  farmer,  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  by  using  a  full  prosperity 
program  for  agriculture  as  a  reinforcement 
to  a  full  prosperity  program  for  all,  and  by 
promoting  the  full  prosperity  of  others  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  full  prosperity  of 
farmers. 

It  would  help  us  to  advance  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  as  a  whole  by  seeing  it  as 
a  whole,  instead  of  mistreating  the  economy 
by  breaking  it  down  into  arbitrary  bits  and 
pieces. 

It  would  bring  our  agricultural  efforts  into 
the  further  service  of  free  world  humanity 
and  world  peace.  It  would  make  us  look  at 
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our  so-called  wheat  surplus  in  terms  of  na¬ 
tional  and  worldwide  needs.  When  you  do 
that  it  becomes  a  strategic  and  vital  reserve 
that  lends  strength  an<J  security  to  the  free 
world.  Instead  of  considering  our  store  of 
wheat  as  only  a  burdensome  problem,  a 
weight  upon  the  farmer  and  a  drag  on  the 
economy,  it  should  be  treated  as  the  source 
of  moral,  political,  and  economic  strength. 

We  should  look  at  the  quantities  of  food 
held  in  reserve,  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  land  just  as  we  look  at  money  in  the 
bank — this  is  our  capital  goods,  our  capital 
treasure.  Money  is  worthless  piled  up  in  a 
bank.  Only  when  it  is  put  to  use  does  it 
have  true  worth,  true  value,  true  meaning  to 
people. 

From  Biblical  times,  down  through  the 
centuries,  wheat  has  been  a  symbol  of  life 
and  hope  to  all  mankind.  A  kernel  of  wheat 
is  indeed  a  spark  of  life.  All  over  the  world 
people  pray:  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.” 

A  CHARTER  OF  HOPE  FOR  ALL 

I  have  spoken  of  the  kind  of  goals  which 
should  be  part  of  our  farm  policy — goals 
I  have  incorporated  in  the  Humphrey  Fam¬ 
ily  Farm  Program  Development  Act.  I  see  an 
America  in  which  we  can  and  should  attain 
such  goals,  not  only  for  agriculture,  but  also 
for  the  Nation  at  large.  We  need  to  set 
goals  for  social  security  expansion,  for  wage 
expansion,  for  business  expansion,  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  improvement — all  reinforc¬ 
ing  one  another,  all  consistent  strains  in  the 
symphony  of  American  effort,  and  all  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  new  pace  of  our  technology  and 
science  and  invention. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be  able  to 
lead  the  world  to  rising  standards  of  living 
and  to  peace. 


Hypocrisy  of  Northern  Charges  Against 
Southern  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  28,  1960,  issue  of  the  Williston 
Way,  of  Williston,  S.C.,  contains  a  very 
timely  and  appropriate  editorial  which 
points  up  the  hypocrisy  of  northern 
charges  against  southern  justice.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  “Rape  Isn’t  Rape  Up 
North.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rape  Isn’t  Rape  up  North 

Last  year,  when  four  young  white  men 
were  charged  with  the  criminal  assault  of  a 
young  Negress  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  there 
was  much  hue  and  cry  by  the  liberal  north¬ 
ern  press  and  agitators  and  the  NAACP  that 
the  death  penalty  be  given  the  group. 
Millions  of  words  of  copy  were  written  before, 
during,  and  after  the  trial  by  special  writers 
sent  to  Florida  to  cover  the  trial  and  when 
the  quartet  received  only  a  life  imprison¬ 
ment  sentence  there  were  threats  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  other  courts  In  an  effort  to  get  the 
death  sentence. 

Along  about  the  time  that  the  trial  was 
in  the  news  four  teenage  Negro  boys  in  New 
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York  raped  a  young  white  girl.  This  did  not 
bring  near  the  lineage  in  the  news  that  the 
Florida  affair  had  and  a  NAACP  official  tried 
to  get  a  court  order  barring  newspapermen 
from  even  covering  the  hearing.  None  of 
the  hue  and  cry  for  the  death  penalty  was 
raised  in  any  quarter. 

Then,  in  November,  the  group  was  allowed 
to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of  felonious 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  (the 
fact  that  rape  had  been  committed  was  over¬ 
looked),  thus  assuring  themselves  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  no  longer  than  5  years. 

In  recommending  that  this  plea  be 
accepted,  the  assistant  district  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  case  said:  “This  was  not  a 
typical  vicious  attack.  The  victim  was  on 
a  social  basis  with  the  defendant  before  the 
attack.” 

If  the  fact  that  social  integration  of  the 
races  makes  rape  a  less  heinous  crime,  then 
that  is  Just  another  reason  why  we  prefer 
the  maintenance  of  segregation  of  the  races. 
Or  Is  it  that  rape  Just  isn't  rape  up  north? 


The  Quiet  Russians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  read  a  most  interesting  and 
thoughtful  article  by  Mr.  Harry  Poliak, 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  on  his  visit  to  India 
during  the  course  of  the  U.S.  Small- 
Scale  Industries  Exhibition  held  there  by 
the  United  States.  The  article,  “The 
Quiet  Russians,”  appears  iathe  January 
issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Fed- 
erationist.  It  discusses  the  Russian- 
sponsored  project  of  setting  up  the  great 
new  Indian  steel  mill  at  Bhilai,  and  the 
impact  of  the  friendly,  competent  Rus¬ 
sian  technicians  who  are  supervising  the 
construction  of  the  mill  and  training  the 
Indian  workers  who  will  take  over. 

The  contrast  to  the  Indians  of  Rus¬ 
sian  and  American  aid  is  forcefully 
brought  out  in  the  article.  I  should  like 
to  underline  Mr.  Poliak’s  conclusion: 

We  came  away  from  Bhilai  with  a  strong 
feeling  that  our  country  needs  not  only  to 
reevaluate  some  of  its  aid  projects  abroad, 
but  that  it  must  pay  extremely  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  its  personnel  and  their 
relationships  with  the  peoples  of  other  so¬ 
cieties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Quiet  Russians — A  New  Breed — Indian 
Style 

(By  Harry  H.  Poliak) 

(Bhilai  engineers’  pledge,  Raipur,  January 
10 — Over  1,300  engineers  and  all  the  officials 
working  on  the  Bhilai  steel  project  have  de¬ 
cided  not  to  take  any  leave  -until  the  first 
blast  furnace  goes  into  operation.  They  In¬ 
clude  626  Russian  engineers  who  are  helping 
in  the  construction  of  the  project. — Excerpt 
from  the  Sunday  Standard  of  India,  issue  of 
January  11,  1959.) 


For  years  now,  Americans  have  been  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  bombast  and  strident  diplo¬ 
macy  of  Soviet  officials  from  Stalin  to 
Khrushchev — and  on  down. 

Some  of  us,  meeting  during  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization,  have  been  faced  with  stiff-necked, 
unrepentant,  confident  Soviet  crusaders  who 
would  brook  no  differences  of  opinion  and 
were  always,  always  right. 

It  therefore  came  as  a  surprise  to  see  an¬ 
other  kind  of  Soviet  representative — the  men 
the  Kremlin  is  sending  to  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India  we 
saw  nearly  a  thousand  Russian  technicians 
helping  the  Indian  Government  erect  a  gi¬ 
gantic  steel  mill  as  Bhilai  in  the  District 
of  Durg  in  Madhya  Pradesh. 

Where  once  there  was  only  hot,  red  waste¬ 
land,  there  is  now  springing  up  a  new 
“Pittsburgh,”  and,  manifestly,  the  Russians 
who  financed  the  construction  of  the  project 
with  a  credit  of  nearly  $133  million,  at  about 
a  2'/2  percent  interest  rate,  are  making  dip¬ 
lomatic  “hay.”  This  is  true  despite  the  far 
greater  United  States  contributions  to  all 
forms  of  technical  assistance  in  India,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  any  significant  aid  until  after  the 
highly  touted  Khrushchev-Bulganin  trium¬ 
phal  tour  of  India  in  1955. 

First  of  all,  to  the  Indian  people  a  steel 
mill  is  the  archsymbol  of  their  efforts  to  lift 
themselves  up  into  the  major  industrial  na¬ 
tion  category.  In  the  key  race  that  India  is 
running — obviously  against  Communist 
China — steel  is  a  vital  index  to  development. 
The  Chinese  Communist  slogan  of  “a  blast 
furnace  in  every  backyard”  is  a  measure  of 
that  country’s  interest.  Many  an  Indian 
may  owe  his  life  to  the  grain  and  milk  that 
came  from  America,  but  the  concrete  visual¬ 
ization  of  the  future — even  when  dimly  seen 
by  the  lowliest  peasant — may  be  in  the  hot 
glare  of  coke  ovens  and  the  flow  of  molten 
steel. 

But,  one  may  answer,  there  are  other  gi¬ 
gantic  steel  mills  springing  up.  At  Durgapur 
there  is  an  excellent  British  mill.  At  Rour- 
kela  there  is  a  German  plant  under  con¬ 
struction.  At  Jamshedpur,  which  the  writer 
also  visited,  there  is  the  pioneer  Tata  plant 
that  is  being  expanded  with  American  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  from  Kaiser.  But  each  of 
these  operations  suffers  from  a  special  de¬ 
fect  in  the  view  of  at  least  some  key  Indians. 

At  the  British  project  the  complaint  runs 
that  the  British  are  aloof  and  that  they  treat 
their  Indian  counterparts  with  cool  reserve. 
At  the  German  plant  relations  between  local 
people  and  some  of  the  resident  German  en¬ 
gineers  have  been  poor.  At  the  Tata  plant 
the  operation  is  in  the  private  sector,  and  as 
one  Bhilai  official  explained,  Russia  has  ex¬ 
tended  hands  of  friendship  to  the  public 
sector. 

Many  of  these  charges  are  exaggerated,  but 
for  this  writer,  who  visited  India  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  a  tour  of  Bhilai  in  late 
September  brought  out  something  new  about 
the  nature  of  Russian  technical  assistance 
which  bears  even  closer  examination. 

L.  N.  Misra,  superintendent  of  mechanical 
maintenance,  personally  escorted  us  around 
the  giant  works.  There  was  a  blaze  of  ac¬ 
tivity  everywhere.  Bulldozers  were  clearing 
ground  and  cutting  through  roads.  New 
homes  and  schools  were  going  up  all  round 
us.  The  atmosphere  was  a  combination  of 
Eastern  boomtown  and  the  pioneering  of  the 
old  West.  The  giant  earthmovers  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  half-naked  male  and 
female  laborers  working  on  construction. 

Misra,  we  learned,  was  a  former  Tata  chief 
engineer  who,  like  several  others  now  in  key 
positions  at  Bhilai,  had  been  persuaded  to 
come  into  the  new  program.  He  struck  us 
as  being  an  eager,  dynamic  and  straight¬ 
forward  individual.  As  he  showed  us  the 


coke  oven,  battery  No.  1,  In  operation,  and 
white  hot  pig  iron  flowing  out  of  the  blast 
furnace,  he  explained  that  Bhilai  in  its  first 
stage  expected  to  produce  1  million  tons  of 
steel  when  it  reached  capacity.  (First  steel 
flowed  in  October.)  When  the  first  stage  of 
Bhilai  is  completed,  iy2  million  tons  will  be 
available  in  India  from  all  the  mills  in  the 
country. 

As  we  moved  on  to  the  electrical  motor 
shop  and  construction  area  for  the  open 
hearth  furnace,  Misra  tendered  an  Invita¬ 
tion  to  a  special  ceremony  that  evening 
when  the  first  “loco”  was  to  go  into  the 
open  hearth.  Ceremony  and  ritual,  we  were 
to  learn  later,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  morale-building  activities  at  Bhilai. 

We  were  anxious  to  know  how  Misra  felt 
about  the  differences  in  the  Soviet  and 
American  approaches,  since  he  had  been  at 
Tata’s.  He  thought  for  a  while  and  then 
said: 

"In  the  U.S  .A.  everyone  is  allowed  to  think, 
while  in  the  U.S.S.R.  there  is  one  man  who 
thinks  or  oders  and  others  execute.  One 
orders;  others  carry  through  blindly.  While 
in  practice  confusion  was  sometimes  created, 
most  of  the  time  it  works  all  right.” 

As  he  took  us  through  the  operation,  he 
indicated  where  Russians  had  been  able  to 
solve  simple  but  vital  problems — in  compari¬ 
son  to  what  he  considered  the  American 
approach  at  his  former  alma  mater — such  as 
self-sustaining  repair  shops  where  repairs 
were  made  right  in  the  area  of  breakdown. 

The  Russians,  Misra  said,  had  produced 
better  screening  for  the  coke  ovens.  There 
was  better  access  at  the  many  points  of  the 
coal  chutes.  They  used  bigger  brakes. 
Being  a  genial  and  basically  friendly  man,  he 
added,  somewhat  as  a  consolation: 

"Outside  of  Russia,  nobody  can  beat 
America  in  steel.” 

There  seems  a  will  to  believe  in  Russian 
technical  superiority  that  is  alarming  and 
annoying  to  the  casual  American  visitor. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  had  their  share  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Bhilai  plant  is 
behind  schedule. 

We  returned  to  our  apartment  nearby  and 
met  a  representative  of  the  Bhilai  public 
relations  staff — a  man  with  a  soft  sell  and 
very  unlike  our  Madison  Avenue  types.  He 
told  us  that  when  construction  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  would  take  7,000  to  8,000  employees 
to  operate  Bhilai.  At  present  there  were 
54,000  employees,  but  32,000  of  them  were  on 
construction.  A  total  of  950  Russians  were 
at  Bhilai  and  were  steadily  being  replaced. 

(We  later  learned  that  there  are  plans  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  which  would 
mean  that  the  Russian  technical  advisers 
would  probably  remain  for  some  time.) 

What  about  the  Russians?  The  public 
relations  man  responded : 

“They  are  not  dictators  here.  *  *  *  They 
advise  and  guide.” 

The  technique,  he  added,  was  equal  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Indian  responsibility. 

The  writer  noted  that  the  Russian  senior 
officials  were  housed  in  apartments  similar 
to  ours,  in  extremely  comfortable  modern 
buildings,  with  a  large  dining  room,  living 
room,  large  bedrooms,  and  well-tended  gar¬ 
dens  outside.  Moreover,  all  contained  air 
conditioning,  refrigeration,  carpeted  floors. 
An  excellent  restaurant,  catered  by  one  of 
India’s  leading  restaurateurs,  Gaylord’s,  pro¬ 
vided  fine  food.  Most  of  the  Russians  had 
less  sumptuous  but  very  adequate  quarters 
and  their  own  cafeterias  with  their  own 
cooks  where  they  could  obtain  borscht  and 
other  familiar  staples. 

What  about  the  language  barrier?  While 
the  Russians  have  many  interpreters,  the 
public  relations  man  said  they  were  teach¬ 
ing  Russian  to  a  thousand  Indians  at  the 
protect. 
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That  evening  we  went  to  the  area  where 
the  locomotive  was  to  make  its  initial  run 
into  the  plant  and  saw  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  air  of  hustle  and  bustle.  Even 
though  it  was  long  after  sundown,  a  great 
number  of  construction  workers  were  on 
the  job  outside.  Inside,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  officials  with  their  wives 
greeting  workers,  together  with  the  Indian 
dignitaries  and  their  families. 

Suddenly  a  cry  went  up  and  the  whistle 
blew  as  locomotive  T3B13  slowly  rolled  into 
the  mill.  It  was  gaily  decorated,  and  a 
number  of  workers  were  on  the  top  and 
hanging  over  the  sides.  There  was  an  air 
of  genuine  excitement,  and  we  saw  broad 
grins  on  the  faces  of  the  Russian  and 
Indian  officials.  Here  we  met  the  Russian 
chief  engineer,  N.  K.  Goldin,  and  other 
Soviet  representatives  who  were  beaming 
broadly.  We  also  met  one  of  the  chief 
Indian  technicians,  Suku  Sen,  who  honored 
the  occasion  with  a  big  red  flower  in  his 
buttonhole. 

“We  will  have  ingot  steel  in  8  to  10 
days,”  he  told  us.  He  said  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  sparked  the  workers  with  inspiration. 
We  asked  him  how  he  got  on  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  he  responded:  “Excellent.  They 
are  not  our  bosses.  They  work  side  by  side 
with  us  in  a  partnership  arrangement,  and 
when  an  Indian  learns  the  job  we  tell  the 
Russians  to  get  out.” 

The  next  day  we  had  a  long  discussion 
with  another  leading  official  who  compared 
his  experiences  with  American  technicians 
in  India  and  with  the  Russians.  One  of 
the  great  problems,  he  said,  was  that  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  a  much  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  tend  to  raise  prices  in  the  marketplace. 
The  Russians,  whose  standards  are  closer  to 
the  Indian,  tend  to  “blend”  into  the  local 
economy. 

“Socially  and  culturally,  we  are  closer  to 
the  Americans,”  the  official  said.  “There  is 
little  contact  with  the  Russians  on  a  social 
basis.  They  stay  to  themselves,  and  on  rare 
occasions  when  Indians  come  to  their  homes, 
conversations  are  limited.  Their  behavior 
is  impeccable,  correct.  They  do  not  get  into 
trouble,  as  nationals  from  other  countries 
have  on  occasion.” 

From  several  sources  we  learned  that  the 
Russians  tend  to  refrain  from  open  political 
discussions.  They  play  their  roles  as  tech¬ 
nicians  to  the  hilt.  There  appear  to  be  no 
serious  efforts  to  involve  themselves  with 
local  Communist  Party  activities.  And  as 
long  as  the  foreign  technicians  are  at  Bhilai 
and  it  is  considered  a  “Russian”  steel  mill, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  there  will  be 
any  serious  Communist  efforts  to  organize 
the  workers. 

In  the  pioneering  haze  which  envelops 
Bhilai — by  comparison  with  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  works  at  Jams¬ 
hedpur — there  is  a  dark  side.  Beneath  the 
level  of  top  and  secondary  management 
and  selected  "permanent”  personnel  is  a  vast 
mass  of  temporary  workers — primarily  con¬ 
struction  workers — -who  live  under  primitive 
conditions,  who  have  no  strong  union  to 
protect  them  and  who  have  hazardous  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  A  doctor  at  a  Bhilai  field 
dispensary  told  us  there  are  so  many  sick 
and  injured  workers  that  the  health  fa¬ 
cilities  are  overburdened  and  many  have  to 
be  turned  away  without  care. 

Conversely,  at  Jamshedpur,  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  housing,  health  and  safety  em¬ 
phasis,  and  many  other  advantages,  includ¬ 
ing  what  appeared  to  be  a  higher  wage 
pattern. 

Ironically,  the  Communists  at  the  Tata 
works  not  long  ago  engaged  in  a  violent  and 
bloody  strike,  whose  consequences  are  still 
being  felt. 

From  all  of  our  conversations  with  In¬ 
dians  and  from  our  observations  at  the 
plant  level,  we  got  the  impression  that  this 
new  kind  of  Russian  “Point  Four”  is  mak¬ 


ing  an  enormous  impact.  The  tensions  with 
Communist  China  over  the  border  irtcur- 
sions  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  attitude  of 
the  Indians  toward  Russia.  They  look  at 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  rose-colored  glasses. 

Soviet  communism's  “top-down”  disci¬ 
pline  and  inculcation  of  total  obedience  to 
the  leader  principle  make  it  easier,  para¬ 
doxically,  to  send  such  silent  missionaries  to 
underdeveloped  countries  to  work  on  heavy 
industrial  programs.  Democracy’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  their  very  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  individuals  who  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  any  rigid  pattern  or  ironclad  rules 
of  behavior  set  up  by  a  foreign  office. 

The  brilliant  editor  of  “Thought,”  Ram 
Singh,  whom  we  saw  again  in  New  Delhi  in 
September,  has  described  the  very  special 
advantages  which  Russia  has  in  such  “peace¬ 
ful  competition.” 

“Russia,”  Ram  Singh  writes,  “has  the 
singular  advantage  of  its  permanent  public 
relations  office  in  the  agency  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  India.  Do  what  America 
will,  there  will  always  be  some  people  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  democratic  country  for 
that  matter,  who  would  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  decry  America  and  lionize  Russia.” 

His  suggestion  to  the  democratic  friends 
of  India  is  simple : 

“Let  the  words  be  few  but  action  abund¬ 
ant  to  demonstrate  the  undoubted  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  technique  and  humanity.” 

We  came  away  from  Bhilai  and  its  sprawl¬ 
ing  township,  Bhllainagar,  with  a  strong 
feeling  that  our  country  needs  not  only  to 
reevaluate  some  of  its  aid  projects  abroad, 
but  that  it  must  pay  extremely  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  its  personnel  and  their 
relationships  with  the  peoples  of  other 
societies. 

As  my  friend  Ram  Singh  said: 

“More  than  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  aid, 
what  is  indicated  is  a  change  in  outlook,  ap¬ 
proach,  and  perspective.” 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  DWORSHAK 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  signifi¬ 
cant  talk  dealing  with  the  Sugar  Act  ex¬ 
tension,  soon  to  come  before  this  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment 
which  would  make  a  permanent  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  to 
domestic  producers.  This  amendment 
I  believe  is  long  overdue. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  expresses 
the  views  of  Robert  H.  Shields,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  American  beet  growers  and 
processors.  I  believe  Mr.  Shields  main¬ 
tains  a  temperate  view  and  an  overall 
objectivity  in  viewing  the  economic  and 
social  effects  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  would  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  read  carefully  the  outline 
of  our  current  sugar  situation  contained 
in  this  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Cuba  and  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
(Remarks  of  Robert  H.  Shields,  president  and 
general  counsel,  United  States  Beet  Sugar 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  on 
Sugar  Beet  Day  Program,  February  2,  1960) 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  here  again  on  Sugar  Beet  Day 
of  your  Farmer’s  Week.  I  am  pleased  especi¬ 
ally  because  this  enables  me  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  the  sugar  beet  growers 
and  processors,  and  other  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers,  here  in  your  great  State  of  Michigan. 

An  occasion  like  this  demonstrates  elo¬ 
quently  the  intelligent  and  cooperative  re¬ 
lationship  which  obtains  between  the  sugar 
beet  industry  and  the  agricultural  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  of  our  Nation  in  the  22 
States  in  which  sugar  beets  are  grown. 

Cooperation  between  growers  and  proces¬ 
sors  in  the  beet  sugar  Industry,  and  between 
those  groups  and  the  State  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
progress  this  industry  has  made.  In  the 
talks  this  morning  by  Grant  Nichol,  Maury 
Frakes  and  Mr.  Davis,  you  heard  reports  of 
progress  being  made  in  mechanization,  in 
planting  of  that  truly  remarkable  monogerm 
seed,  in  general  improvement  of  farm  prac¬ 
tices. 

Mr.  Coryell — C.  A. — has  reminded  me  that 
that  the  1959  sugar  beet  crop  in  Michigan 
was,  in  terms  of  sugar  beet  tonnage,  the 
highest  ever  achieved  in  the  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  of  the  Michigan  industry. 
Hugh  Eldred  told  me  that  the  yield  per  acre 
also  set  a  new  record.  I  understand  the 
sugar  content  of  your  beets  left  something  to 
be  desired.  But  don’t  let  that  discourage 
you.  Other  areas,  too,  have  occasionally  had 
a  year  of  low  sugar  content — and  then  have 
bounced  back  to  new  highs. 

You  had  company  in  your  record  tonnages. 
Sugar  beet  growers  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  in  1959  established  new  high  figures 
both  for  total  production  and  yields  per 
acre.  We  recognize  that  the  benevolence  of 
good  weather  had  something  to  do  with  this 
bounty,  but  far  from  everything.  For  even 
with  the  best  growing  conditions  in  the 
world,  the  crop  would  not  have  been  so 
large  without  the  good  cultural  practices, 
without  the  higher-yielding  seed,  without 
the  cooperation  among  the  various  segments 
of  the  industry. 

In  your  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  you  have  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  cooperation  in  sugar  beet 
production  technology.  I  understand  that 
in  this  audience  are  farmers  who  grow  beets 
for  all  or  most  of  the  companies  who  have 
joined  with  you  in  this  endeavor — Michigan 
Sugar,  Monitor,  Buckeye,  Northern  Ohio, 
Canada-Dominion,  and  Menominee — and  I 
see  representatives  of  most  of  the  companies 
as  well.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  your 
officers  and  staff  who  add  their  labors  to  your 
zeal  in  order  to  make  this  project  work: 
your  president,  C.  A.  Coryell,  who  helped 
found  the  organization;  Elmer  Haines,  who 
as  vice  president  represents  growers  in  policy 
decisions;  Perc  Reeve,  your  executive  secre¬ 
tary;  Loren  Armbruster,  your  growers  field 
secretary;  Mark  Berrett,  your  director  of  re¬ 
search;  Jack  Brock,  your  treasurer;  and  Art 
Schupp,  now  in  semiretirement  after  so  many 
years  as  your  executive  secretary. 

I  refer  to  the  value  of  united  effort  in  the 
permissible  fields  of  endeavor  in  which  the 
Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  As¬ 
sociation  is  engaged  because  there  is  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  field  of  sugar  legislation,  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  discuss.  Sugar  laws 
are,  in  the  final  analysis,  formulated  by  the 
Congress,  and  are  of  course  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress.  However, 
congressional  leaders  have  on  many  oc- 
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casions  told  us  that  it  is  extremely  helpful 
to  them  and  also  contributes  to  sound  and 
effective  legislation  for  all  the  various  in¬ 
terested  groups — including,  of  course,  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government — 
to  try  to  reconcile  their  separate  views  in 
a  united  recommendation  for  the  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  to  review. 

Developing  a  recommendation  on  which 
all  can  agree  is  not  simple,  because  many 
divergent  and  competitive  interests  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Sugar  Act.  And  of  course  all 
sugar  legislation  must  be  designed  so  it 
will  equitably  serve  the  interests  of  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers,  both  as  to  supply  and  price. 

I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act  has  beeh  at  least  fair  to 
consumers. 

All  of  you  know  that  the  present  Sugar 
Act  expires  at  the  end  of  this  yean.  You 
will  recall  that  we  in  the  sugar  beet  indus¬ 
try,  in  cooperation  with  other  segments  of . 
the  domestic  producing  industry,  had  hoped 
for  renewal  last  year,  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  The  industry  sought  extension 
of  the  law  last  year,  a  year  before  expira-  ' 
tion,  so  all  could  plan  ahead  with  assurance 
and  so  the  dangers  of  ill-considered  action 
inherent  in  hammering  out  legislation  at 
the  11th  hour,  on  the  eve  of  an  expiration 
date,  could  be  avoided. 

In  this  connection,  early  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion — in  fact,  on  January  12,  only  5  days 
after  the  1959  session  began— your  two 
Michigan  Senators,  Senators  Hart  and 
McNamara,  together  with  Senators  Young 
and  Lausche  from  Ohio  and  Proxmire  and 
Wiley  from  Wisconsin,  joined  with  41  other 
Members  of  the  TJ.S.  Senate  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  Several  bills 
were  also  introduced  in  the  House. 

But  our  legislative  effort  came  to  naught 
last  year  primarily  for  one  dramatic  rea¬ 
son — or  perhaps  I  should  say  because  of 
one  man.  You  will  recall  that  a  year  ago 
at  New  Year’s  time,  the  man  with  a  beard 
came  triumphantly  out  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
Mountains  down  in  Cuba  and  took  over  the 
Cuban  Government.  This  man  told  the 
Cuban  people  and  the  world  that  he  was 
going  to  drive  out  of  Cuba  “the  tyrants  and 
the  dictators,”  and  establish  a  “real  de¬ 
mocracy”  for  our  Cuban  friends. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  popular  sympathy  in  the  United  States 
for  this  man.  His  announced  intent  to 
benefit  the  underprivileged  of  Cuba,  a 
policy  which  we  assumed  would  be  insti¬ 
tuted  democratically  and  enforced  equitably, 
appealed  to  the  general  liberalism  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe,  many  of  us  were 
tolerant  of  the  flamboyant  statements  he 
made;  we  charged  them  off  as  boasts  made 
in  the  first  flush  of  victory.  After  all,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  his  position  had 
changed  from  that  of  a  hunted  man  in  the 
mountains  to  unquestioned  master  of  his 
own  country.  The  new  leader  of  Cuba,  we 
thought,  would  settle  down  and  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  that  immediately  followed 
the  revolution.  We  hoped  he  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  sound  political  and  economic  de¬ 
mocracy — which  all  the  good  people  of  Cuba 
want  and  deserve — a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  of  law  and  order;  of  freedom,  not  of 
military  prisons;  of  respect  for  individual 
rights,  not  fear  of  another  dictator’s  mailed 
fist. 

But  we  all  remember  what  happened  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  We  remember  the 
bloodletting.  We  remember  the  tirades 
against  the  United  States  when  some  per¬ 
sons  here  dared  to  protest  that  the  firing 
squad  was  not  an  instrument  of  democracy. 
Along  in  the  spring  of  last  year  it  became 
only  too  plain  that  affairs  in  Cuba  were  not 
settling  down. 

Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  on  the  advice  of  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  domestic  sugar  industry  aban¬ 


doned  any  effort  to  bring  about  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  the  last  session. 
It  was  then  hoped  that  before  the  next 
session— the  now  current  session — the  Cuban 
situation  would  have  clarified.  It  was  hoped 
that  economic  and  political  stability  would 
prevail  in  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  now  the  atmosphere  would 
be  such  that  normal  friendly  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cuban 
people  would  again  be  possible. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  climate  has  not 
improved.  The  unfortunate  situation  in 
Cuba  today  is  much  more  discouraging  than 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  1959.  Our  high  hopes 
for  an  early  restoration  of  normal  relations 
with  a  friendly  Cuba  have  been  smothered 
by  the  torrent  of  abusive,  anti-American 
statements — and  by  overt  acts  against  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  including  representatives  of  the 
free  American  press  who  have  been  thrown 
into  jail  and  expelled  from  the  country  for 
seeking  and  writing  the  truth  about  the 
Castro  regime. 

The  present  situation  in  Cuba  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  how  the  provisions  of  law 
affecting  Cuba  should  be  treated  in  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  Cuban  situ¬ 
ation  also  colors  the  consideration  of  a 
change  which  should  be  made  in  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  reallocation 
of  Puerto  Rican  deficits.  The  Cuban  situ¬ 
ation  did  not  bring  about  the  need  for  this 
change,  but  conditions  in  Cuba  make  the 
change  more  imperative. 

In  the  last  3  years  Puerto  Rican  deficits 
have  totaled  almost  800,000  tons,  an  average 
of  264,000  tons  a  year.  Although  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  industry  has 
recently  explained  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Island’s  production  to  make  a  dramatic 
comeback,  most  students  of  the  situation 
anticipate  that  substantial  deficits  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occur  in  Puerto  Rico.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  recent  800,000  tons  of  Puerto 
Rican  deficits  have  gone  to  the  domestic 
beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas.  Under 
terms  of  the  present  law  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  future  Puerto  Rican  deficits  will 
continue  to  go  to  these  two  areas. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  law  causes  a  maldis¬ 
tribution  of  sugar  supplies  within  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  an  alleged  shortage  of 
sugar  in  the  Northeast  and  an  oversupply 
in  the  Midwest.  Of  course  there  has 'been 
no  actual  shortage  of  sugar  in  the  Northeast 
as  alleged.  And  of  course  under  the  act 
more  raw  supplies  from  offshore  areas  other 
than  Puerto  Rico  can  be  routed  to  the  North¬ 
east  and  less  to  the  refiners  supplying  the 
Midwest.  Accordingly,  we  have  hoped  that 
the  situation  would  in  time  correct  itself. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  the  charge  is  based  still 
persist,  and  consequently  the  law  should  be 
changed  to  provide  for  Puerto  Rican  deficits 
to  be  allotted  to  ther  areas  normally  sup¬ 
plying  raw  sugar  to  the  Northeast. 

The  allocations  of  Puerto  Rican  deficits 
to  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  areas  in  recent  years  have  eased  the 
^pressure  on  these  areas  for  higher  basic 
quotas.  Even  so,  the  demand  for  additional 
beet  acreage  remains  unsatisfied.  In  light 
of  this  fact,  and  if  the  domestic  beet  and 
mainland  cane  areas  are  to  relinquish  their 
rights  to  future  Puerto  Rican  deficits,  their 
basic  quotas  must  be  increased  in  line  with 
their  present  and  immediate  future  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  potentials.  Such 
basic  quota  increases  are  particularly  desira¬ 
ble  now  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  more 
reliance  upon  domestic  continental  sugar 
production  is  underscored  by  the  present 
uncertain  Cuban  situation.  Exchanging 
Puerto  Rican  deficits  for  comparable  flat  ad¬ 
ditions  to  their  quotas  will  enable  these 
areas  better  to  program  their  production  and 
selling  operations,  will  facilitate  general  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  and  should  amelio¬ 


rate  some  of  the  market  conditions  said  to 
be  created  by  the  present  Puerto  Rican  defi¬ 
cit  situation. 

Despite  the  conflicting  views  of  the  various 
interests  involved,  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  that  there  is  complete  agreement 
among  domestic  producers  and  refiners  that 
additions  to  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland 
cane  quotas  totaling  200,000  tons — 150,000 
tons  for  beets  and  50,000  tons  for  cane- 
should  be  made  in  the  next  extension  of  the 
act.  It  is  hoped  that  the  industrial  users 
of  sugar,  who  have  often  indicated  their  be¬ 
lief  that  the  present  Puerto  Rican  deficit 
provision  should  be  changed,  will  feel  that 
this  is  a  practical  way  to  handle  this  prob¬ 
lem  at  this  time. 

Obviously  the  chief  concern  of  American 
sugar  consumers,  like  that  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry,  is  an  assurance  of  adequate,  de¬ 
pendable  and  timely  future  sugar  supplies 
at  prices  fair  to  both  interests.  The  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  provision 
would  contribute  to  this  objective. 

In  light  of  the  present  Cuban  situation 
another  hole  in  the  law  should  be  plugged. 
In  any  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  vested  with  power,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  security,  to  cut  the  sugar 
quota  of  any  foreign  country  for  any  given 
calendar  year. 

With  such  a  provision  in  the  law  American 
sugar  consumers  would  no  longer  need  to 
worry  about  almost  one-third  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  sugar  supplies  being  jeopardized  by  Cas¬ 
troism.  Under  such  a  provision  other  foreign 
countries,  with  governments  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  could,  if  needed,  bring  in 
sugar  equivalent  to  any  cut  made  in  the 
Cuban  quota  for  this  reason.  Many  such 
friendly  countries  already  have  available 
surplus  sugar  stocks.  With  this  additional 
power  the  Cuban  quota  could  be  cut,  if  such 
action  is  required,  and  replacement  sugar 
provided  for,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
which  would  best  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

With  Castro  still  heaping  vilifications 
upon  the  American  people,  the  American 
Government,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Cuba,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  understandable 
that  some  people  feel  strongly  that  Cuba’s 
quota  should  be  cut,  and  drastically  cut, 
right  now.  To  many  people  it  is  unthink¬ 
able  that,  because  of  the  current  Cuban  sit¬ 
uation,  farmers  in  America  who  risked  their 
lives  to  fight  communism  in  foreign  lands 
should  be  denied  for  still  another  year  the 
right  to  grow  more  sugar  beets.  It  is  hard 
for  others  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  does  not  award  more  generous  quotas 
to  nations  now  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

A  more  reflective  view,  however,  is  that  we 
should  not  let  our  justifiable  anger  at  Castro 
blind  us  to  the  effect  that  drastic  action  at 
this  time  would  have  upon  the  Cuban  peo¬ 
ple.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  fact  that  the 
Cuban  people  in  the  past  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  the  workability  of 
the  American  sugar  program.  Cuba  has 
never  yet  failed  to  supply  her  allotted  share 
of  the  market,  even  at  times  when  inter¬ 
national  incidents  sent  the  so-called  world 
market  soaring,  and  she  could  have  sold  her 
sugar  for  more  money  elsewhere.  Domestic 
sugar  interests  have  always  had  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  for  what  the  Cuban  peo¬ 
ple  have  done.  And  we  should  like  to 
preserve  for  the  Cuban  people  in  the  future 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  responsible  role  in  supplying  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  sugar  the  U.S.  market 
requires — in  spite  of  the  poisonous  provoca¬ 
tions  of  their  present  anti-American  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  a  simple  extension  of 
the  law  without  change  for  any  period  would 
not  correct  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  prob¬ 
lem,  would  not  give  American  consumers 
the  added  protection  they  no#  need,  and 
would  not  give  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  the  additional  negotiating  power  he 
needs  in  the  interest  of  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  to  deal  with  Castro.  In  fact,  a  simple 
extension  of  the  law  without  change  would 
condone  Castroism. 

A  simple  extension  without  change  actu¬ 
ally  would  give  Castro  more  U.S.  quota  than 
he  now  has  without  any  strings  to  it.  This 
would  be  true  because  in  the  present  law 
Cuba’s  quota  increases  each  year  with  in¬ 
creases  in  U.S.  sugar  consumption.  On  the 
basis  of  the  average  annual  growth  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  of  150,000  tons  a  year, 
a  simple  extension  without  change  would 
increase  Castro’s  quota  about  50,000  tons 
a  year. 

An  extension  of  the  law  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  incorporating  the  desired 
amendments  would  benefit  everyone  having 
an  interest  in  the  Sugar  Act — the  American 
Government,  U.S.  consumers,  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  foreign  suppliers,  and  ex¬ 
porters  who  sell  to  countries  from  which 
we  buy  sugar.  As  the  trend  of  events 
points  dramatically  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  sound,  healthy  domestic 
sugar  industry,  the  need  for  advance  plan¬ 
ning  becomes  even  more  important  to  the 
Nation’s  welfare.  The  ability  to  plan  ahead 
also  contributes  to  more  stable  marketing 
of  this  sensitive  commodity,  and  market 
stability  is,  of  course,  in  the  interests  of  all 
consumers  as  well  as  all  producers. 

Sugar  legislation  is  likely  to  be  up  for 
consideration  in  the  Congress  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  hope  what  I  have  said  here 
will  be  of  help  to  you  in  discussing  this 
vital  matter  with  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  They  know  that  over  the  years 
you  sugarbeet  growers  and  processors  have 
made  substantial  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Nation’s  economy.  Accordingly, 
we  can  all  rely  with  confidence  upon  your 
representatives  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
act  wisely  and  sympathetically  in  your  in¬ 
terest  at  the  appropriate  time. 


United  States  Acts  To  Curb  Drinks  Aloft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  very  enlightening  article  by 
Harry  C.  Kenney,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

United  States  Acts  To  Curb  Drinks  Aloft 
(By  Harry  C.  Kenney) 

New  York. — The  Federal  Government 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
taken  a  step  to  reduce  the  amount  of  drink¬ 
ing  aboard  airplanes. 

The  FAA  rule  governing  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  aboard  aircraft  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  which  are  not  served  by  the  carrier, 
nor  will  alcoholic  beverages  be  served  to  pas¬ 
sengers  who  appear  to  be  intoxicated. 

There  are  teeth  in  the  rule  which  states 
that  enforcement  will  be  carried  out  by  FAA 
enforcement  processes  and  which  provide  for 
civil  penalties  up  to  $1,000.  The  rule  takes 
effect  March  10. 

The  wording  of  the  rule  attempts  to  relieve 
the  carriers  from  judging  whether  or  not  a 
passenger  actually  is  intoxicated.  Crew 
members  may  rely  on  the  appearance  of  the 
passenger  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
serve  alcoh^ic  beverages.  Officials  also  noted 


existing  regulations  already  forbid  carriers 
from  taking  on  passengers  who  are  obviously 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 

DIRECTNESS  EXPECTED 

From  here  on,  the  airlines  are  expected  to 
be  more  direct  in  telling  passengers  of  the 
new  restriction  and  make  suitable  reports  to 
the  FAA  of  any  known  violations. 

The  crew  members  are  not  required  to 
physically  restrain  a  passenger  who  wishes  to 
consume  drinks  that  are  not  served  by  the 
plane.  FAA  said  a  crew  member  would  be 
required  to  take  direct  action  only  when 
such  action  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  flight.  This,  provision  is  already  covered 
under  existing  regulations. 

Already  the  FAA  has  received  comments 
that  the  rule  does  not  go  far  enough.  Many 
have  commented  that  the  serving  and 
drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  aircraft 
should  be  completely  prohibited. 

But  FAA  officials — noting  their  responsi¬ 
bility  is  limited  to  safety  considerations — 
say  that  their  studies  show  no  facts  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  that  serving  alcoholic 
beverages  to  passengers  constituted  a  safety 
hazard. 

STEWARDESS  POURS 

Under  the  new  rule,  a  passenger  can  take 
liquor  aboard  but  the  stewardess  is  supposed 
to  pour  the  drinks.  If  the  stewardess  or 
steward  feels  that  the  passenger  has  had 
enough,  then  drinks  can  be  refused. 

There  appears  to  be  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  FAA  has  come  out  with  this  ruling. 
There  has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
complaints  from  pilots  and  stewardesses 
about  the  drunkenness  and  disorderliness 
of  drinking  passengers.  Not  only  have  such 
passengers  proved  to  be  an  annoyance  but 
in  some  cases  have  interfered  with  the 
proper  operations  of  the  aircraft. 

During  an  interview  with  an  official  of  the 
Air  Lines  Pilots  Association,  this  reporter 
was  told  that  soon  there  will  be  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  which  would  abolish 
all  drinking  on  airplanes. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  pilots’  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Air  Lines  Stewardesses  and 
Stewards  Association  have  been  opposed  to 
drinking  on  aircraft  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  flight. 

ABOLISHMENT  FAVORED 

A  number  of  top  executives  have  told  this 
reporter  that  they  wished  liquor  would  be 
abolished  on  aircraft  for  a  number  of  good 
and  obvious  reasons.  Countless  passengers 
and  organized  groups  also  have  protested. 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  latest  ruling 
will  prove  to  be  effective. 

The  ALPA  official  said  that  it  is  not  the 
role  of  the  pilots  or  stewardesses  to  “bounce” 
“high"  passengers.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
strong  rule  against  pilots  leaving  the  cock¬ 
pit  except  under  emergency  circumstances. 

If  a  stewardess  accuses  a  passenger  of 
being  drunk  and  he  is  not,  the  carrier  could 
get  into  trouble.  If  a  passenger  is  drunk 
and  he  is  refused  more  liquor,  he  causes 
trouble  which  should  not  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  stewardess  or  the  carrier.  If  a 
passenger  appears  to  be  drunk  and  the  pilot 
contacts  the  airport  to  have  the  man  ar¬ 
rested,  it  is  the  carrier  that  is  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  the  prosecutor.  This  it  does 
not  want  to  be. 

ALPA  says  that  it  should  not  be  up  to  the 
carrier,  the  pilots,  or  the  stewardesses  to  en¬ 
force  the  law.  Also,  if  the  FAA  is  going  to 
make  these  rules  they  should  be  responsible 
for  them  and  provide  the  means  for 
prosecution. 

All  of  this  underlines  the  point  made  by 
so  many  people  and  organizations  within  the 
airline  field  and  out  of  it — that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  drinking  aloft  will  be  halted  only 
when  it  is  prohibited.  This  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  FAA  claim  that  too  many 
people  would  go  aboard  drunk.  There  is 
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major  and  mature  thinking  which  contends 
that  passengers  would  not  go  aboard  in  this 
manner. 

In  any  case,  airlines  do  not  now  permit 
passengers  aboard  who  are  obviously  drunk. 

INCIDENTS  REPORTED 

FAA  said  that  their  studies  show  no  facts 
to  support  the  contention  that  serving  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  to  passengers  constituted  a 
safety  hazard.  ALPA  has  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
a  list  of  incidents  caused  by  intoxicated  air¬ 
line  passengers  which  directly  affected  the 
ability  of  the  flight  crews  to  conduct  their 
flights  with  the  highest  degree  of  safety. 

The  incidents  were  listed  in  six  categories : 

1.  Attempts  to  enter  the  flight  deck  and 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  aircraft 
by  the  crews. 

2.  Causing  disturbances  in  the  passenger 
cabin— possibly  under  critical  flight  condi¬ 
tions  and  at  the  risk  of  bodily  injury. 

3.  Inflight  emergencies  requiring  unsched¬ 
uled  landings  to  remove  Inebriated  passen¬ 
gers  who  are  causing  disturbances  or 
hazards. 

4.  Inebriated  passengers  inadvertently  ac¬ 
tuating  or  damaging  exit  and  pressurization 
devices  in  flight. 

5.  Fire  hazards  from  inebriated  passengers 
and  refusal  to  comply  with  safety  regula¬ 
tions. 

6.  Social  and  moral  problems  and  effect  of 
alcohol  at  altitude. 

The  FAA  knows  that  even  in  a  partial  at¬ 
tempt  at  reducing  the  liquor  hazard  there 
are  dangers  involved.  During  the  present 
rapidly  developing  jet  age,  jet  speed  requires 
that  carriers,  pilots  and  crew,  and  passengers 
conduct  themselves  at  the  best  possible 
safety  level. 

It  is  the  contention  of  many  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  flight  safety  that  abolition  of 
liquor  aloft  is  the  only  solution. 


We  Can  and  Must  Do  More  for  Our 
Older  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
American  labor  unions  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  our  older  citizens  who  have  retired 
from  the  labor  force.  The  United  Auto 
Workers  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  helping  its  older 
members  meet  the  problems  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
U.A.W.,  Emil  Mazey,  has  written  a  very 
thoughtful  article  on  the  income,  health 
and  housing  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  Mazey’s  article  deals  with  these 
needs  in  a  very  sound,  realistic  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  way.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  from 
the  January  issue  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist  magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can  and  Must  Do  More  for  Our  Older 
People 

(By  Emil  Mazey) 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  an 
abundant  life  for  all  Americans.  Our  ca- 
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pacity  to  produce  is  unprecedented.  This 
productive  capacity  is  not  confined  to  mate¬ 
rial  goods  alone.  In  the  past  half  century 
we  have  made  phenomenal  progress  in  our 
capacity  to  prolong  human  life. 

Through  dramatic  advances  in  medical  re¬ 
search,  public  health,  and  sanitation  meas¬ 
ures,  we  have  added  about  30  years  to  the 
life  span  of  the  average  American.  This  has 
been  reflected  in  a  vast  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  in  our  society  in  the  older  age  groups. 
When  we  contemplate  the  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  more  abundant  life  for  all  Americans, 
we  must  give  special  attention  to  the  needs 
and  opportunities  presented  by  this  genera¬ 
tion  of  oldsters. 

In  the  past  25  years  we  have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  progress  in  providing  a  measure  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  for  our  senior  citizens 
through  income  maintenance  programs  such 
as  social  security,  old-age  assistance  and 
hard-won  negotiated  pension  plans  and 
other  retirement  benefits.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  senior  citizenship  in  America  still 
remains  a  second-class  citizenship  at  best. 

The  great  majority  of  the  16  million  Amer¬ 
icans  past  65  are  living  out  their  lives  on 
drastically  reduced  incomes,  without  ade¬ 
quate  health  and  hospital  insurance  protec¬ 
tion,  without  much  chance  of  income  sup¬ 
plementation  through  employment  and 
without  proper  social,  educational,  and  recre¬ 
ational  services  in  the  community.  Their 
basic  problems  are  further  complicated  by 
the  ominous  prospect  of  social  isolation, 
loneliness  and  desolation  as  relatives  and 
friends  pass  away  and  mobility  is  diminished 
by  chronic  disease  and  disability. 

To  provide  this  important  and  growing 
segment  of  our  population  with  a  greater 
share  of  our  potentiality  for  abundance  is 
one  of  the  great  challenges  faced  by  American 
society. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  must  provide  the 
basic  security  which  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  our  society  so  richly 
deserve.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  strive 
to  increase  and  extend  opportunities  for  the 
older  person  to  contribute  to  our  society 
and  maintain  his  dignity  and  self-respect, 
even  though  he  is  retired  from  full-time  re¬ 
munerative  employment. 

In  line  with  this  challenge,  we  in  the 
United  Auto  Workers  believe  older  people 
can  continue  to  be  useful  and  constructive 
members  of  our  society.  Our  experience  over 
the  past  10  years  with  the  more  than  100,- 
000  who  have  retired  under  United  Auto 
Workers  contracts  has  been  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  valued  and  valuable  members  of 
our  union. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  meeting 
his  basic  needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
health,  along  with' a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  develop  and  pursue  a  useful  role  or  func¬ 
tion  in  retirement.  In  an  abundant  society 
such  as  ours,  older  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  we  will  help  them  to  achieve 
these  simple  but  fundamental  objectives: 

Sufficient  income  to  maintain  their  ac¬ 
customed  standard  of  living. 

Health,  housing,  education,  recreation,  and 
social  resources  and  services  in  the  com¬ 
munity  adequate  to  meet  their  emerging 
needs  and  problems. 

Opportunities  to  prepare  for  useful  and 
creative  roles  in  retirement  life  that  are 
consistent  with  their  basic  interests  and 
abilities. 

These  are  understandable  and  manageable 
objectives.  What  must  we  do  by  way  of 
changes  or  improvements  in  social  policy  to 
help  our  older  people  achieve  them?  The 
best  way  to  answer  this  question  intelli¬ 
gently  is  to  Inventory  the  present  status  of 
programs  and  services  for  older  people, 
identify  the  shortcomings  and  propose  spe¬ 
cific  modifications  and  improvements. 

More  than  10  million  of  the  16  million 
Americans  who  are  65  and  over  are  now 


drawing  social  security  benefits.  These 
benefits  average  slightly  over  $72  a  month  in 
benefits  paid  to  individuals  and  about  $110 
a  month  in  benefits  to  older  couples.  About 
2,500,000  persons  are  receiving  old-age 
assistance  and  the  average  payment  is  a 
little  over  $65  a  month. 

Low  incomes  among  the  aged  are  reflected 
in  generally  lower  standards  of  living  in  all 
other  aspects  of  their  lives — poor  housing, 
poor  nutrition,  and  poor  health.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  an  unnecessarily  heavy  drain  on 
the  economic  health  and  welfare  of  the  en¬ 
tire  community  at  the  point  where  the 
effects  of  cumulative  social  neglect  result  in 
critical  physical  or  mental  illness. 

Decline,  disability,  and  chronic  illness  are 
associated  with  old  age  when,  in  part  at 
least,  our  basic  social  policy  automatically 
downgrades  older  people  economically  and 
socially  at  the  point  of  retirement.  It  is  the 
UAW’s  firm  belief  that  much  of  this  can  be 
avoided.  We  can  afford  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  costs  of  a  preventive  program.  In  the 
long  run,  this  will  cost  far  less  than  a  policy 
of  charity  measures  to  deal  only  with  the 
crisis  aspects  of  aging  at  the  point  of  no 
return. 

It  would  be  idle  to  minimize  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  changes  in  benefit 
levels,  scope  of  protection  and  coverage  that 
have  taken  place  in  what  is  now  the  OASDI 
program  since  1950.  We  firmly  believe  that 
these  changes  have  made  the  program  a 
far  more  effective  vehicle  for  providing  a 
measure  of  security  for  the  aged,  their  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  the  disabled.  We  are  just  as 
firmly  convinced,  however,  that  it  does  not 
adequately  cover  their  needs. 

We  know  of  no  valid  reason  why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  concept  of  a  “basic  floor  of  pro¬ 
tection”  should  become  sanctified  as  a  basic 
principle  of  our  social  security  system.  No 
doubt  the  vision  of  millions  of  retired 
Americans  with  substantial  savings,  privately 
purchased  retirement  annuities  and  retire¬ 
ment  income  from  industrial  pension  plans 
is  an  intriguing  one,  but  it  is  essentially  a 
false  picture.  The  fact  is  that,  for  the  great 
majority  of  retired  workers,  social  security 
benefits  are  the  major  if  not  the  sole  source 
of  income. 

If  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  “floor  of 
protection”  idea  is  to  provide  below-sub- 
sistence-level  retirement  incomes  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  retired  population,  it  is  time  to 
consider  adopting  benefit  standards  reasona¬ 
bly  related  to  the  cost  of  decent  living. 
This  means  basic  reexamination  of  the  whole 
benefit  structure  to  ensure  that  retired  work¬ 
ers  share  in  the  increasing  productivity  of 
our  society  along  with  all  other  groups. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  are  gravely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  fact  that  the  disability  in¬ 
surance  program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  fails  to  provide  immediate  meaningful 
protection  for  a  very  substantial  number  of 
disabled  workers.  Consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  income  needs  of  those  who  be¬ 
come  totally  disabled  under  age  50,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  would  be  considered  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  under  any  stand¬ 
ards  and  administrative  procedures  but  the 
most  severe. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  UAW  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  retired  under  the  total  and 
permanent  disability  provisions  of  negoti¬ 
ated  pension  plans  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  are  disqualified  for  disability  insur¬ 
ance  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  standards  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
gram  should  not  be  more  severe  than  those 
of  the  Big  Three  auto  companies. 

The  definitions  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  under  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
well  as  the  implementing  procedures  ought 
to  be  reexamined  and  liberalized  to  conform 
at  least  to  the  realities  of  current  industry 
policy  and  practice. 

Congress  should  also  give  some  thought, 
w6  think,  to  lowering  the  retirement  age 
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under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  both  men 
and  women  and  consider  means  for  making 
special  early  retirement  provisions  for  work¬ 
ers,  displaced  by  technological  innovations 
or  geographic  redistribution  of  industrial 
plants,  who,  because  of  their  age,  are  unable 
to  find  other  suitable  employment.  Under 
such  a  provision  the  older  worker  who  is  a 
longtime  resident  in  an  area  of  labor  sur¬ 
plus  could  be  retired  without  actuarial  re¬ 
duction  of  his  OASI,  provided  he  is  on  long¬ 
term  layoff  by  his  employer  and  the  local  em¬ 
ployment  office  certifies  that  his  prospects 
for  new  employment  are  improbable  or  im¬ 
possible. 

Such  a  provision  would  help  immeasurably 
to  meet  the  income  problem  of  the  worker 
who  is  now  too  old  to  work  and  too  young 
to  retire.  At  the  same  time  it  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  competition  for  the  same  jobs 
between  the  older  and  the  younger  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Inflation  takes  its  most  tragic  toll  on  the 
Nation’s  older  men  and  women.  Their  life¬ 
time  efforts  to  provide  for  a  measure  of  se¬ 
curity,  dignity,  and  independence  in  their 
old  age  are  nullified  by  a  relentless  rise  in 
living  costs  that  erodes  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  savings.  Protection  against  loss  of 
purchasing  power  has  become  a  critical  need 
of  America’s  aged  people. 

While  wage  escalator  clauses  provide  cost 
of  living  protection  for  the  current  income 
of  most  UAW  members  and  several  million 
other  workers  while  they  are  employed,  in¬ 
flation  still  eats  away  at  the  value  of  savings 
they  may  have  set  aside  for  protection  when 
they  retire.  And  once  people  have  retired, 
the  overwhelming  majority  have  no  adequate 
protection  for  their  pensions,  much  less  for 
their  savings,  against  further  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Government  has  a  major  responsibility  for 
the  prevention  of  inflation.  When  it  fails  to 
meet  that  responsibility  through  effective 
economic  policies,  it  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  provide  protection  against  rising  prices 
for  the  retirement  savings  and  pensions  of 
older  people,  who  are  least  able  to  protect 
themselves. 

A  specific  method  for  providing  such  pro¬ 
tection  was  recently  proposed  by  Prof.  H.  S. 
Houthakker  of  Stanford  University.  As  he 
points  out,  an  essential  characteristic  re¬ 
quired  in  retirement  savings  is  freedom  from 
risk.  Under  present  arrangements  this  free¬ 
dom  from  risk  cannot  be  assured,  especially 
to  the  small  asset  holder.  As  a  means  of 
solving  this  problem  and  providing  small  in¬ 
vestors  as  well  as  pension  funds  and  insur¬ 
ance  programs  with  a  genuinely  risk-free 
and  inflation-proof  form  of  investment,  Mr. 
Houthakker  suggests  the  issuance  of  what 
he  calls  index  bonds,  that  is  bonds  whose 
face  value  and  interest  payments  would  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
consumers’  price  index. 

We  in  the  UAW  propose  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issue  a  special  series  of  nonnegotiable 
bonds  for  purchase  only  by  the  trustees  of 
pension  funds,  by  insurance  companies  pro¬ 
viding  annuities  for  retirement  purposes  and, 
up  to  a  specified  maximum  amount  and 
under  other  safeguards,  by  individuals  saving 
for  retirement. 

The  redemption  value  of  these  bonds  would 
include  face  value  plus  accumulated  interest, 
plus  an  adjustment  to  compensate  for  any 
increase  in  the  consumers’  price  index  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  since  they  were  issued. 

When  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  pension 
funds  or  administrators  of  annuity  programs, 
such  bonds  would  be  available  only  to  fi¬ 
nance  pensions  or  annuities  which  would 
also  contain  the  same  constant  purchasing 
power  protection.  When  purchased  by  in* 
dividuals,  the  guarantee  of  constant  pur¬ 
chasing  power  would  apply  only  to  bonds 
held  by  the  purchaser  until  he  attained  a 
given  age,  perhaps  60. 
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Such  bonds  would  help  us  to  settle  a  very 
thorny  problem  which  now  troubles  labor- 
management  relations — the  question  of  how 
to  put  into  our  pension  plans  automatic  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  buying  power  of  the  pensions 
they  provide.  Corporations  which  employ 
UAW  members  have  always  resisted  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  any  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustments  into  pension  plans  because,  they 
have  argued,  such  a  provision  would  subject 
them  to  unpredictable  and  possibly  heavy 
costs. 

We  in  the  UAW  have  for  some  time  recog¬ 
nized  that  older  people  need  special  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  ravages  of  inflation,  because 
they  are  most  vulnerable  to  it.  Our  1957  and 
1959  conventions  adopted  resolutions  calling 
for  the  issuance  of  constant  purchasing 
power  bonds  for  this  purpose.  We  strongly 
urge  such  action. 

A  more  liberal  distribution  program  for 
surplus  foods  would  be  a  practical,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  immediate  way  in  which  to  share 
our  abundance  with  older  .persons.  Under 
present  policies  and  procedures  many  States 
and  localities  have  no  surplus  foods  distribu¬ 
tion  system  even  though  they  all  have  their 
share  of  needy  aged  who  would  benefit  from 
the  program.  Many  other  States  and  locali¬ 
ties  have  such  restrictive  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  that  only  a  small  portion  of  those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  surplus  program  are 
involved. 

We  have  numerous  examples  of  retired 
persons  who  are  denied  surplus  foods  be¬ 
cause  they  have  so-called  liquid  assets  that 
exceed  by  a  few  dollars  the  amounts  laid 
down  in  policy.  Many  of  these  people  have 
exceedingly  low  incomes.  The  liquid  assets 
they  hold  would  probably  not  finance  1  week 
of  serious  illness,  yet  they  are  denied  surplus 
foods  which  cost  as  much  or  more  to  store 
than  would  be  involved  in  their  distribution. 

Adequate  health  care  ranks  high,  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  believe  first,  among  the  unmet  needs 
of  our  aged  population.  Public  awareness 
of  the  need  is  reaching  a  point  where  con¬ 
tinued  neglect  of  the  problem  is  becoming 
increasingly  unthinkable.  The  debate  now 
brewing,  however,  revolves  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  about  the  method  for  meeting  the 
need.  \ 

While  we  may  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
alleged  fact  that  any  American  who  needs 
medical  care  can  get  it,  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay,  this  contention  is  largely  irrelevant, 
for  public  assistance  or  any  other  types  of 
free  medical  care  are  generally  repugnant  to 
most  self-respecting  Americans,  whatever 
their  ages. 

When  a  choice,  which  cannot  be  long  de¬ 
layed,  is  made,  it  will  surely  be  between  an 
effort  to  bring  most  of  the  aged  under  the 
protection  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
and  legislative  action  such  as  contemplated 
in  H.R.  4700  to  provide  insurance  for  cer¬ 
tain  health  needs  for  OASI  beneficiaries 
through  our  social  security  system. 

Ideological  issues  raised  by  opponents  of 
the  legislative  approach  are  specious.  The 
question  is  simply  this:  Which  approach  of¬ 
fers  the  more  meaningful  solution?  To  us, 
the  superiority  of  the  legislative  approach  is 
beyond  question. 

While  the  economic  research  department 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  chooses 
to  quibble  over  the  validity  of  the  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  statistic  that  60  percent  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  aged  have  annual  incomes  of  $1,000  or 
less,  it  is  nonetheless  clear  that  for  most 
Americans  old  age  is  a  time  of  diminished 
economic  resources  and  increased  health 
needs. 

While  there  are  conflicting,  even  compet¬ 
ing,  estimates  of  the  number  of  retired  per¬ 
sons  now  covered  by  insurance,  it  is  surely 
debatable  whether  those  covered  represent 
much  more  than  40  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  aged  65  and  over.  Only  a  Federal  leg¬ 
islative  solution  offers  any  immediate  pros¬ 


pect  of  something  approaching  universal 
coverage. 

^There  is  no  justification  in  asking  the  cur¬ 
rent  aged  to  wait  another  3,  5,  or  10  years 
while  the  voluntary  system  makes  Up  its 
mind  to  get  them  covered. 

The  quality  of  the  health  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  available  to  persons  of  retirement  age 
is,  at  best,  uneven.  At  its  worst  it  may  come 
close  to  being  worthless.  We  have  no  as¬ 
surance  that  continued  reliance  on  the  vol¬ 
untary  approach  will  bring  forth  any  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  this  regard.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  a  Federal  system  can 
provide  a  basic  standard  of  protection  which 
can  be  supplemented  by  a  rich  variety  of 
private  arrangements  providing  protection 
above  the  minimum. 

Given  the  limited  resources  of  the  aged, 
the  voluntary  approach  fails  to  provide  them 
with  any  real  relief  from  the  burden  for  pay¬ 
ing  for  coverage  or  can  do  so  only  at  the 
expense  of  benefit  adequacy.  We  need  to 
spread  the  cost  as  broadly  as  possible  over 
the  working  lifetime  of  people  and  over  the 
working  population  of  America.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  social  security. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  part  of  the  organized  labor  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  has  made  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4700  or  similar  legislation  a 
major  legislative  goal  for  1960. 

Certainly  we  feel  that  any  serious  pro¬ 
posals  that  would  broaden  H.R.  4700  to  in¬ 
clude  protection,  for  example,  for  the  cost 
of  drugs  used  outside  the  hospital,  home 
care  services,  and  medical  care  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  would  merit  earnest  consideration. 

What  is  alarming  is  that  medical  costs  and 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
continue  to  rise  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  senior  citizens. 
This  is  ultimately  a  burden  borne  by  the 
entire  population  which  can  be  met  more 
economically  and  effectively  through  social 
insurance  than  through  the  catch-as-catch- 
can  measures  now  being  proposed  by  the 
doctors  and  the  insurance  companies. 

Such  legislation  would  materially  improve 
the  income  maintenance  situation  for  re¬ 
tired  workers  and  would  remove  a  burden 
from  the  voluntary  health  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  done  so  much  to  force  costs 
upward. 

Today  one  out  of  every  four  patients  in 
our  mental  hospitals  is  65  and  over — more 
than  three  times  their  proportion  in  the 
general -population. 

Studies  show  clearly  that  the  average  State 
mental  hospital  is  ill-equipped,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  staff  and  facilities,  to  deal 
in  a  positive  manner  with  the  mental  health 
needs  of  elderly  patients.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  growing  and  rather  well-founded 
suspicion  that  many  older  persons  now  in 
mental  hospitals  do  not  belong  there  at  all. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  other  appropriate 
facilities  to  care  for  him,  the  so-called  senile 
patient  tends  to  live  out  his  life  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  only  further  contributes  to 
his  disorientation  and  decline.  Many  of 
these  older  people  who  end  up  in  the  morass 
of  a  mental  institution  could  be  better  cared 
for  at  home,  in  nursing  or  boarding  homes, 
in  homes  for  the  aged,  in  geriatric  clinics  or 
in  community-centered  mental  hygiene  and 
rehabilitation  centers. 

Most  States  and  communities  already  have 
many  of  the  resources  to  deal  with  this  type 
of  problem.  What  they  lack  is  the  technical 
leadership  and  know-how  that  an  aggressive 
national  program  of  research,  demonstration, 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of  men¬ 
tal  health  for  the  elderly  could  provide.  As 
a  Nation  and  in  individual  States,  we  must 
reverse  this  trend  toward  making  the  mental 
hospital  the  dumping  ground  for  our  un¬ 
resolved  problems  with  older  people  who 
need  better  facilities  of  other  types. 

Another  corollary  of  low  incomes  and  con¬ 
sequent  low  living  standards  among  the 
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older  population  is  the  effect  which  this  has 
on  their  housing.  Although  a  considerable 
proportion,  perhaps  two  out  of  three,  of  the 
retired  persons  in  America  own  their  own 
homes,  these  are  usually  older  dwellings 
which  become  increasingly  rundown  as  in¬ 
come  from  maintenance  and  repairs  declines 
and  physical  capacity  for  do-it-yourself  proj¬ 
ects  also  diminishes.  Furthermore,  the 
older  homes  in  older  neighborhoods  occupied 
by  older  persons  are  typically  larger  homes 
which  are  hardest  to  heat,  to  keep  clean,  to 
repair,  and  to  maintain. 

In  general,  studies  of  housing  needs  and 
preferences  of  older  persons  show  that  they 
want  less  space,  a  minimum  of  stairs  and 
a  maximum  of  safety  features  to  minimize 
falls  due  to  poor  lighting,  narrow,  high- 
pitched  stairways  and  raised  doorsills. 
What  older  people  need  is  smaller  quarters 
on  one  floor,  easy  to  maintain  and  keep 
clean,  well  lighted  and  incorporating  simple 
safety  features.  Yet  those  over  65  are  at  a 
particular  disadvantage  in  either  renting  or 
buying  the  kind  of  housing  they  need. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  housing  needs  of  older 
persons  are  a  part  of  the  much  larger  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  housing  needs  of  all  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  in  our  popula¬ 
tion.  What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive 
national  housing  program  with  special  pro¬ 
visions  to  meet  the  special  problems  of  older 
people,  for  the  most  part  living  on  reduced 
incomes.  This  means  that  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  more  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  must  also  provide  financial  in¬ 
centives  and  leadership  to  States  and  locali¬ 
ties  in  planning  and  building  such  projects. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  avoid  housing 
concepts  and  programs  which  result  in  the 
segregation  of  older  people  in  isolated  apart¬ 
ment  houses  or  retirement  villages. 

Institutional  housing  for  the  elderly  is 
also  woefully  inadequate  in  both  capacity 
and  quality.  Standards  for  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged  in  most  States  are 
largely  paper  standards. 

Furthermore,  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  need  for  good  medical  care  and  re¬ 
habilitation  measures  that  would  restore 
older  patients  to  a  sense  of  dignity,  self- 
respect  and  self-care.  One  little  recognized 
advantage  of  the  Forand  bill,  H.R.  4700,  is 
that  it  would  provide  a  sounder  base  for 
financing  most  nursing  home  care  which 
could  result  in  better  facilities  and  higher 
standards  of  care  and  practice. 

If  the  needs  I  have  mentioned  were  more 
adequately  met — liberalized  and  more  flexi¬ 
ble  social  security  benefits,  medical  and  hos¬ 
pital  insurance,  mental  health  services,  and 
low-cost,  specially  designed  housing — we 
would  have  taken  long  strides  forward  in 
achieving  the  basic  objective  of  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  retired  workers  for  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  which  would  permit 
them  to  function  in  accordance  with  their 
accustomed  living  standards. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
fact  of  a  particular  chronological  age  of 
retirement  does  not  alter  their  basic  needs 
as  people  for  the  whole  range  of  community 
services  in  the  related  fields  of  education, 
recreation,  and  social  welfare. 

It  is  obvious  that  retirement,  to  be  an 
attractive  alternative  to  work  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time  in  life,  must  not  result  in  so 
drastic  a  reduction  in  income  as  to  cause 
anxiety  and  hardship.  However,  there  are 
other  uncertainties  concerning  retirement 
which  must  be  resolved  if  older  workers  are 
going  to  accept  it  and  enjoy  it.  These  have 
to  do  with  the  availability  of  opportunities 
for  a  constructive  role  in  retirement— op¬ 
portunities  for  social  contact,  education, 
recreation,  and  other  health  and  welfare 
services. 

The  real  issues  we  face  in  providing  for 
an  aging  population  in  an  abundant 
America  resolve  themselves  down  to  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  recognize  and  accept  our  respon- 
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sibilities  and  to  a  determination  to  plan 
and  coordinate  our  efforts  by  establishing 
sound  social  policies  and  by  providing  effec¬ 
tive  machinery  for  carrying  out  these 
policies.. 


Will  Small  Packers  Be  Stamped  Out  of 
the  Packing  Business? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  competition  in  agriculture. 
However,  in  his  recent  order  to  stop 
Government  lamb  grading,  Secretary 
Benson  is  bringing  to  a  sharp  halt  the 
competition  among  meatpackers. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Under  the  present 
grading  system  Jones’  meat  with  the 
“U.S.  Good”  or  ‘‘U.S.  Choice”  marked  on 
it  is  equal  to  Swift’s  Premium,  Armour’s 
Star,  Wilson’s  Certified  or  Morrel’s 
Pride.  But  take  away  the  grade  and  you 
have  Jones’  unmarked  meat  competing 
against  a  large,  well-advertised  product. 
Without  the  grade,  the  small  packer  can¬ 
not  receive  as  much  for  his  meat  and  will 
eventually  be  run  out  of  business. 

This  grading  serves  two  purposes. 
First,  this  entirely  self-supporting  grad¬ 
ing  system  makes  the  small  packer’s 
product  equivalent  to  the  large  packer 
and  helps  keep  our  economy  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  Second,  it  protects  the 
consumers  by  assuring  them  that  all  the 
meat  they  buy  is  of  top  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
recent  article  by  Drew  Pearson  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  This 
article  brings  out  very  adequately  many 
of  the  evils  to  the  consumer  and  the 
small  businessman  if  the  lamb  grading 
would  end. 

The  article  follows : 

Ruling  Due  on  Lamb  Grading  End 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Today  is  the  day  when  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
will  finally  decide  whether  to  line  up  on  the 
side  of  housewives  and  farmers  or  on  the 
side  of  the  big  meatpacking  lobby  in  regard 
to  the  grading  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

A  closed-door  meeting  has  been  called  in 
the  Agriculture  Department  at  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  will  weigh  the  evidence  pro  and 
con  meat  grading.  Meat  Lobbyist  Aled 
Davies,  close  friend  of  Benson’s,  will  not  be 
present.  But  from  a  distance,  he  will  be 
watching  over  Benson’s  shoulder. 

Davies,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute,  is  given  credit  for  per¬ 
suading  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
abandon  Government  grading  of  lamb  and 
mutton  even  though  it  costs  the  Govern¬ 
ment  nothing  and  is  an  important  protec¬ 
tion  to  housewives  and  independent  meat- 
packers.  (The  packers  pay  for  the  grading) . 
Davies  is  close  to  Benson,  was  one  of  the 
family  guests  invited  to  the  musicale  at  An¬ 
derson  House,  headquarters  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  when  Benson’s  daughter, 
Beverly,  made  her  musical  debut. 

In  front  of  Benson  during  today’s  closed 
session,  however,  will  be  a  voluminous  stack 
of  testimony  from  all  sorts  of  people  taken 


before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
urging  that  Government  grading  of  lamb 
and  mutton  be  continued.  The  testimony  is 
from  such  people  as  Miss  Sally  Butler  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs; 
Fred  Schneider  of  the  American  Steamship 
Purchasing  Agents;  Arnold  Mayer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen;  Charles  Sullivan  of  the  Division 
of  Purchase  and  Property  of  New  Jersey; 
Jim  Hoge,  representing  the  lamb  producers 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Irving  Michelson  of  the  Consumers 
Union,  plus  many  others. 

entering  wedge 

“Government  grading  is  essential,”  said 
Harold  G.  Smith  of  the  U.S.  Wholesalers 
Association.  “Grading  gives  us  protection 
against  fancy  sounding  grade  names  imposed 
by  the  packers.” 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  was  a 
statement  by  Benson’s  good  friend,  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  head  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  who 
has  supported  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  some  of  his  most  unpopular  policies,  but 
not  on  this  one. 

“We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  grading  of  lamb  and  mutton 
oarcasses  that  was  announced  to  be  effective 
January  4,”  wrote  Shuman.  “We  believe  that 
discontinuing  would  be  a  step  backward.” 

This  testimony  literally  inundated  Con¬ 
gress  after  Benson’s  order  to  stop  lamb  and 
mutton  grading.  Congress  has  now  turned 
the  testimony  over  to  him.  And  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  have  to  decide  today  whether  or 
not  to  reverse  his  own  order  and  continue 
grading. 

Note  1. — Many  consumer  groups  fear  that 
the  ending  of  lamb  and  mutton  grading 
would  be  the  entering  wedge  for  cutting  out 
the  grading  of  beef  and  all  other  meat,  as 
desired  by  the  big  packers. 

Note  2. — The  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  unanimously  recommended  that  stand¬ 
ards  for  mutton-lamb  grading  be  continued 
but  that  standards  be  changed.  Represent¬ 
ative  Clem  Miller,  of  California,  argued  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  put  so  much  fat  on 
lambs  to  qualify  as  Prime  and  that  consum¬ 
ers  paid  a  higher  price  because  of  this  extra 
fat.  This  change  in  standards  will  probably 
be  made. 


We’re  Exporting  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  -I  would  like 
to  include  the  following  article  by  George 
Todt.  It  appeared  recently  in  the  North 
Hollywood,  California,  Valley  Times. 

Foreign  Trade  Plight  Serious 

“If  you’re  trying  to  sell  $3  labor  in  a  50- 
cent  market,  you’re  in  trouble.” — Auden  R. 
Fredriksen,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. 

Are  American-made  products  in  trouble 
when  it  comes  to  competition  on  the  world 
market? 

One  conspicuous  piece  of  evidence  that 
such  is  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  million  potential  jobs  have  already 
been  exported  abroad. 

These  are  jobs  that  an  expanding  popula¬ 
tion  here  in  the  United  States  needs  desper¬ 
ately  for  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  us. 
But  foreign  workers  are  tabbed  to  get  them, 
not  our  people. 
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Could  we  be  penny-wise  and  dollar-foolish, 
maybe? 

Not  long  ago,  I  dropped  in  for  a  meal  and 
a  chat  with  A1  Sorrentino,  proprietor  of 
Alphonse’s  Restaurant  in  North  Hollywood, 
on  Riverside  Drive  in  the  fashionable  Toluca 
Lake  district. 

A1  is  a  conscientious  businessman  who  is 
keenly  alert  and  awake  to  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  which  our  Republic  is  facing  today  on 
the  world  stage.  He  is  somewhat  short  on 
scholastic  degrees,  but  long  on  an  even  more 
important  property — which  is  native  intelli¬ 
gence.  And  what’s  more  important  than 
that? 

I  have  seldom  failed  to  find  Al’s  ideas 
stimulating  to  me  and  this  night  was  no 
exception.  We  immediately  got  into  the 
world  trade  situation — which  we  have  been 
kicking  around  for  more  than  a  year  now — 
and  found  that  our  earlier  predictions 
seemed  to  be  coming  true:  the  United  States 
is  presently  seen  to  have  a  gigantic  economic 
problem  on  its  hands.  And  things  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  much  worse  before  they  get  better. 

The  awful  truth  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
American  investment  capital  is  fleeing  over¬ 
seas. 

It  is  going  abroad,  in  many  cases,  because 
the  world’s  highest  labor  costs  have  priced 
a  great  many  of  our  products  out  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  European  and  Asiatic  factories. 
Frankly,  we’re  in  a  tight  spot. 

As  the  gentleman  said  in  the  quotation 
which  commenced  this  column:  “If  you’re 
trying  to  sell  $3  labor  in  a  50-cent  market, 
you’re  in  trouble.”  I  mentioned  this  to  Al. 

“And  yet  we  can  observe  the  incredible 
shortsightedness  now  going  on  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  steel  industry,”  Al  told  me. 
“A  tremendous  attempt  is  being  made  to 
boost  labor  costs  upwards  in  this  bellwether 
of  American  business.  If  it  succeeds,  what 
then?” 

“Well,  we  can  look  forward  to  another 
round  of  wage -price  boosts  in  all  other  in¬ 
dustries  after  that,”  I  replied  "Then  that 
ole-debil  inflation  will  have  his  way  with  us 
some  more.” 

“But  how  long  can  Americans  permit  costs 
of  production  to  rise  beyond  the  point  where 
their  goods  can  actually  compete  on  their 
merits  with  those  of  foreign  competitors?” 
Al  asked  me.  “What  about  the  law  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns?  Doesn’t  it  apply  here?” 

“One  way  to  get  around  it  if  we  were  a  so¬ 
cialist  nation,”  I  remarked,  “might  be  sim¬ 
ply  to  dump  our  finished  products  abroad 
for  free  in  a  superwelfare  effort.  Possibly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
something.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Victor  Reu- 
ther  has  already  made  some  such  proposal, 
to  the  effect  that  we  give  away  $10  billions 
of  goods  per  year  for  20  years  to  aid  and  up¬ 
lift  the  global  unwashed.  Sounds  very  al¬ 
truistic,  of  course.” 

"Altruistic  in  a  pig’s  eye,”  exploded  Al, 
mine  host.  “What  Mr.  Reuther  really  means 
is  that  since  we  can’t  compete  pricewise 
with  our  oversea  competitors  by  this  time, 
we  had  better  dump  our  surpluses  abroad 
for  free,  at  public  taxpayers’  expense,  nat¬ 
urally,  in  what  would  amount  to  another 
multibillion-dollar  subsidy.” 

“But  such  a  plan  would  be  intended  to 
keep  the  work  force  busy  and  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning,”  I  reminded  Al.  “The 
idea  of  otir  Keynesian  economic  philoso¬ 
phers  and  deficit  financiers  is  centered  in 
taking  people  off  the  unemployment  rolls, 
you  know,  even  if  they  only  produce  gluts 
for  the  market  which  are  not  salable.” 

"Well,  if  this  might  keep  up  long  enough,” 
observed  my  friend,  the  able  restaurateur , 
“maybe  we  can  all  make  a  living  someday  by 
taking  in  each  other’s  washing.  In  the 
meantime,  the  flight  of  American  capital  is 
on,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential 
jobs  continue  to  be  exported  abroad.  What’s 
the  answer  to  that?” 

It’s  a  good  question,  isn’t  it? 
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Facing  the  Facts  of  Alcohol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  Congress  and  of  this  Nation 
to  a  magnificent  expression  of  concern 
about  the  use  of  alcohol  by  teenagers, 
by  Miss  Linda  Jones,  of  Fort  Mill  Junior 
High  School,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Jones,  of  Fort  Mill,  S.C.  Miss 
Jones  was  recently  declared  winner  of  an 
essay  contest  held  as  a  feature  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Emphasis  Week  conducted  by  the 
Fort  Mill  Ministers  Association.  Her 
essay  was  on  facing  the  facts  of  alco¬ 
holism.  I  salute  the  accomplishments 
of  this  young  lady  and  enclose  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  essay  which  is  attached. 
The  essay  follows : 

Facing  the  Pacts  of  Alcohol 

(By  Linda  Jones) 

“Youth  Killed  in  Motorcycle  Crash” 
screamed  the  morning  headlines.  The  news¬ 
paper  went  on  to  state  that  the  popular 
teenage  boy  had  been  trying  to  outdrink  a 
fnend  just  before  he  raced  to  his  death 
This  tragic  accident  does  not  happen  to 
every  indulging  teenager,  but  sooner  or  later 
his  life  will  be  dangerously  affected  unless  he 
does  wake  up. 

The  problem  of  social  drinking  confronts 
most  people  at  the  college  level  or  when  they 
first  go  out  to  meet  the  world  as  it  actually 
is*  _  Temptations  will  and  do  come.  Those 
trying  to  persuade  others  to  drink  often  use 
the  fact  that  people  such  as  Jack  London  and 
O.  Henry  became  famous  because  of  the  way 
alcohol  spirited  them.  However,  these  two 
writers  became  famous  in  spite  of  their 
drinking,  not  because  of  it.  Furthermore, 
social  drinking  will  not  help  a  person  get 
ahead  in  the  world.  An  executive  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  stated.  "The  last  man 
hired  the  first  man  fired — the  man  who 
drinks.” 

Statistics  tell  us  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  approximately  100  million 
people  25  years  of  age  or  older.  Thirty-five 
million  of  these  do  not  drink.  Of  the  65  mil¬ 
lion  who  do  drink,  48  million  drink  occa¬ 
sionally,  10  million  drink  about  3  times  a 
week,  3  million  are  addicts,  and  1  million 
are  what  are  called  chronic  drinkers.  The 
three  times-a-week  drinkers  are  those  who 
get  into  domestic,  social  or  business  trouble 
because  of  their  drinking.  They  can  stop 
if  they  wish.  The  addict  cannot  stop  when 
he  wants  to,  but  must  have  treatment. 
Among  the  chronic  drinkers' are  those  who 
have  suffered  physical  and  mental  break¬ 
downs. 

Since  alcohol  is  a  narcotic,  its  use  tends 
to  become  a  habit.  There  is  no  way  of  pre¬ 
dicting  whether  or  not  a  person  will  become 
an  alcoholic.  The  stages  of  rehabilitation  of 
an  alcoholic  are  -difficult  but  have  been 
proved  to  be  effective,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Kelley  with  his  gold 
cure. 

The  ways  in  which  alcohol  affects  a  per¬ 
son  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  have 
been  given.  But,  does  it  have  any  spiritual 
effects?  The  Bible  answers  it  this  way: 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging: 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not 
wise”  (Proverbs  20:1);  Be  not  among  wine- 
bibbers;  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh — for 
the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to 
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poverty  and  the  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a 
man  with  rags”  (Proverbs  23:20-21). 

In  conclusion,  what  can  teenagers  do 
about  the  problem  of  drinking?  There  are 
more  than  230  posts  in  the  United  States 
where  organizations  known  as  “Allied 
Youth”  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  drinking.  However, 
every  Christian  teenager  is  obligated  to  take 
a  distinct  stand  against  alcohol  in  order  to 
influence  others  so  that  they  won’t  have  to 
face  the  facts  of  alcohol  the  hard  way. 
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Rules  and  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCL0SS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  the  calm, 
judicial  way  which  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Special  In¬ 
vestigations  has  conducted  its  healings 
concerning  activities  of  retired  military 
officers  in  using  their  influence  to  se¬ 
cure  Government  contracts  for  business 
concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and  intri¬ 
cate  subject  and  the  committee  has  ap¬ 
proached  it  in  a  broadminded  but  firm 
manner.  The  appended  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  1,  1960, 
is  constructive  and  well  worth  while: 

Rules  and  Conscience 

The  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
which  has  recommended  additional  rules  to 
curb  possible  “influence  peddling”  by  retired 
military  officers  has  done  an  excellent  job, 
we  think,  of  keeping  this  difficult  matter  in 
perspective.  It  might  have  concentrated  on 
a  narrow  search  for  specific  instances  of  ap¬ 
parent  wrongdoing  and  neglected  the 
broader  but  more  significant  picture  which 
it  has  unfolded.  This  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  large  defense  contractors 
employ  high-ranking  retired  officers,  creat¬ 
ing  a  situation  in  which  the  opportunities 
for  undue  influence  upon  the  award  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  clearly  are  widespread. 

Of  course  it  might  be  argued  that  since 
nearly  every  big  company  is  involved,  none 
has  an  advantage  over  the  others  and  the 
practice  even  tends  to  be  self -policing.  But 
while  this  consideration  may  indeed  account 
for  the  seeming  absence  of  any  serious 
abuses,  it  does  not  obviate  the  fact  that  the 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of  many 
former  high-ranking  public  servants  are 
now  at  the  disposal  of  private  interests  and 
in  potential  conflict  with  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  subcommittee  proposes  that  retired 
officers  register  with  the  Pentagon  any  em¬ 
ployment  by  defense  contractors,  that  they 
be  barred  for  2  years  after  retirement  or 
resignation  from  jobs  directly  or  indirectly 
involving  “selling”  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  (with  "selling”  to  a  broadly  defined) 
and  that  a  code  of  ethical  conduct  be  pre¬ 
scribed  which  would  permanently  bar  re¬ 
tired  officers  from  activities  of  various  kinds 
that  qje  too  closely  related  to  or  based  upon 
special  knowledge  gained  in  the  service. 
Such  requirements  would  not  of  course  in¬ 
sure  against  all  wrongdoing.  But  they 
seem  to  provide  a  fair  balancing  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  the  private  rights  of  retired 
public  servants.  They  would  set  a  whole¬ 
some  framework  for  defense  procurement 
activities,  minimizing  the  occasions  for 
possible  conflicts  of  interest. 


Rev.  0.  D.  Dempsey:  “Mayor  of  Harlem" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
column: 

Rev.  O.  D.  Dempsey  :  “Mayor  of  Harlem” 
(By  Joseph  Wershba) 

The  Reverend  O.  D.  Dempsey  is  associate 
minister  of  the  largest  Baptist  church  in 
the  world.  He  is  an  assistant  to  the  Reverend 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  individual  in  Harlem  today. 
Powell  chose  Dempsey  5  years  ago  as  a  po¬ 
tential  leader  in  the  city’s  Negro  community, 
and  Dempsey  has  returned  the  trust  with  a 
record  of  loyalty  and  selfless  devotion  to 
Powell’s  cause. 

But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  other 
men  who  appear  to  be  so  different  from  each 
other. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  moves  in  the  grand 
tradition  of  the  high-born,  well-educated 
cosmopolitan  who  is  a  master  at  combining 
spiritual  power — as  head  of  the  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church — with  political  power,  as  a 
longtime  U.S.  Congressman. 

Oberia  Davis  Dempsey,  on  the  other  hand, 
sprang  from .  a  far  different  tradition;  up 
■  from  grinding  poverty,  toiling  day  and  night 
for  an  education,  tireless  service  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  entering  the  ministry  many  years 
after  most  men  usually  make  the  choice. 

He  is  a  man  of  uncomplicated  optimism 
that  God  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  are 
righteous  and  who  justly  struggle  for  bread 
and  dignity;  but  there  is  a  constant  sad¬ 
ness  about  him,  making  him  look  older  than 
his  40  years. 

The  sadness  was  accentuated  the  other 
day — almost  at  the  very  moment  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  was  assuring  the  country 
that  our  fat-dripping  prosperity  would  con¬ 
tinue  without  stint — and  Oberia  Dempsey 
was  proposing  his  minimum  program  for 
the  needs  of  his  community: 

“A  man  ought  to  have  at  least  some  chang¬ 
ing  clothes,  two  meals  a  day,  a  place  to  sleep, 
and  a  job.  These  are  the  bare  necessities. 
There  are  some  who  have  less  than  that  in 
Harlem.” 

Dempsey  knows  the  problem  at  first  hand, 
both  in  his  church  capacity  and  also  as  the 
elected  “mayor  of  Harlem,”  a  nonpaying  job 
but  one  that  had  to  be  campaigned  for  as 
intensely  as  any  congressional  seat.  In  both 
posts,  O.  D.  Dempsey  has  daily  reminders  of 
men  in  need  of  jobs,  families  in  need  of 
apartments  when  old  houses  are  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  new,  of  people  without  heat, 
light,  and  hot  water,  and  neighbors  who 
need  him  in  court  as  a  character  reference 
for  someone  in  trouble.  He  serves. 

But  if  the  outsider  sees  an  O.  D.  Dempsey 
touched  with  sadness,  he  is  missing  the  view 
from  the  inner  eye.  “I  don’t  have  any 
money,  I’m  still  struggling,  but  I’m  always 
happy,”  he  says,  “because  I  think  I’m  able 
to  do  things  for  people.” 

His  home  base  is  his  church,  at  132  West 
138th  Street,  religious  and  social  center  for 
a  vast  network  of  community  activities. 

Oberia  Dempsey  (the  name  is  derived  from 
the  Biblical  Obadiah)  was  born  in  Paris, 
Tex.,  May  11,  1919,  one  of  nine  children.  His 
father  was  a  Baptist  minister.  Oberia  was 
14  when  he  left  home  to  find  work.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  work  his  way  through  school  in 
Muskogee,  Okla.  He  didn’t  know  anyone  in 
Aluskogee  and  had  only  $4  when  he  arrived 
there,  but  a  friend  back  in  Paris  had  given 
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him  the  names  of  relatives  In  Muskogee — 
“and.  the  relatives  took  me  in.." 

Dempsey  worked  his  way  through  high 
school,  starred  on  the  basketball  and  foot¬ 
ball  teams,  joined  the  church,  NAACP,  and 
local  civic  groups,  was  a  lay  teacher  in 
church  work,  and  made  friends  easily,  Negro 
and  white.  He  had  a  year  at  Wiley  College 
in  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  then  in  August  1940, 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  “And  that’s  when 
life  for  me  really  began,”  he  says. 

He  was  a  tech  sergeant  by  the  time  he  went 
overseas  with  the  349th  Field  Artillery.  He 
saw  action  in  five  battles  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
medal  for  meritorious  service.  After  the 
war,  he  and  his  wife,  the  former  Vivian 
Edwards,  moved  to  Brooklyn  and  for  the  next 
7  years  Dempsey  was  the  youth  director  of 
the  Cornerstone  Baptist  Church. 

The  church  was  his  avocation.  He  made 
his  living,  days,  working  in  a  mattress  and 
spring  factory.  And  he  went  to  Brooklyn 
College,  nights,  for  7  years  until  he  qualified 
for  a  degree  in  business  administration  and 
politics.  He  is  now  taking  courses  in  religion 
and  sociology  at  New  York  University.  “The 
more  I  know,”  he  says,  “the  easier  it  is  for 
me  to  work  here." 

He  had  not  planned  to  become  a  minister — 
“I  had  observed  my  father's  sacrifices  and 
felt  it  was  just  a  little  bit  too  much  for  me.” 
But  in  1953  he  felt  the  call.  He  was  permitted 
a  trial  sermon,  and  10  months  later  he  was 
invited  to  become  assistant  minister  of  the 
Mt.  Lebanon  Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
That  invitation  led  to  his  direct  ordination 
in  November  1953. 

His  religious,  social,  and  civic  work  even¬ 
tually  caught  the  eye  of  Adam  Powell,  who 
finally  prevailed  on  Dempsey,  in  1955,  to  join 
him  at  the  Abyssinian  Church.  He  began 
as  assistant  minister.  Seven  weeks  ago  he 
was  elevated  to  associate  minister. 

The  Dempseys  have  four  children.  The 
girls  are  Janice  Roslyn,  12,  and  Thealeta 
Monet,  11.  The  boys  are  Oberia  Dewayne, 
Jr.,  6,  and  Hurlan  Lemuel,  13  months. 


A  Second  Look  at  Kinzua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GQQDELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January  24  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  . 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Second  Look  at  Kinzua 

The  forced  dispersal  of  a  whole  community 
Is  an  irrevocable  act,  and  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  when  no  feasible  alternative 
exists.  This,  in  sum,  is  the  core  of  the  de¬ 
bate  over  the  Kinzua  Dam  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  controversy  which  is  still  alive  despite  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  already  approved 
funds  for  the  project. 

No  one  questions  the  desirability  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  intended  to  end  the  disastrous  floods  on 
the  upper  Allegheny  River.  But  it  is  open 
to  serious  questions  whether  the  only  way 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  achieve  this  end 
is  by  dishonoring  a  treaty  with  the  Seneca 
Indians  signed  in  1794  by  George  Washing¬ 
ton — the  oldest  treaty,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  and  which  is  still  in  force. 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  former  Chairman  of 
TVA,  insists  that  a  feasible,  less  costly,  alter¬ 
native  to  the  Kinzua  project  exists.  He  has 


gone  into  the  question  in  some  detail,  and 
he  contends  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
in  30  years  never  made  an  overall  examina¬ 
tion  of  other  proposals.  Last  year  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  decided  to  freeze 
appropriations  until  Mr.  Morgan’s  proposal 
had  been  fully  studied.  No  such  study  was 
made;  in  the  adjournment  rush,  the  Senate’s 
position  prevailed  and  the  funds  were  voted 
for  Kinzua. 

So  far,  work  has  not  begun  in  earnest  on 
the  dam,  and  there  is  a  possibility  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  a  more  considered  second  look. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  discomfit  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — but  it  would  surely  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  disturbed  by  a  seizure  of  Sen¬ 
eca  lands  for  a  project  still  in  dispute.  The 
relocation  of  a  small  group  of  Indians  can 
hardly  seem  a  minor  matter  in  a  country 
which  is  quick  to  denounce  the  manhandling 
of  minorities  elsewhere.  Edmund  Wilson, 
the  distinguished  literary  critic,  who  has 
lately  taken  up  the  Indian  cause,  asks  this 
troubling  question: 

“For  whatever  the  difference  in  scale,  is 
there  any  real  difference  in  principle  between 
uprooting  whole  communities  of  well-to-do 
Russian  farmers  and  shipping  them  off  to  the 
Urals,  and  depriving  the  Senecas  of  the  use 
of  their  lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  scatter  the 
republican  unit  and  telling  this  intelligent 
and  capable  people  to  go  and  find  homes 
where  they  can?” 


The  Yips  We  Are  Losing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DABDARIO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  'rightfully  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  international  position 
and  prestige  of  this  Nation  in  our  ac¬ 
complishments  in  space.  The  failure 
of  the  administration  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  area  of  exploration 
and  its  imposing  efforts  to  keep  the 
challenge  from  upsetting  its  neat  fiscal 
plans  have  created  some  alarm. 

This  alarm  is  quite  often  expressed  in 
questions  to  authorities  that  amount  to 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.  At 
the  top,  they  get  little  satisfaction.  At 
his  press  conference  a  week  ago,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  asked  rather  sharply  of  a  reporter 
who  posed  a  perfectly  legitimate  ques¬ 
tion  where  he  had  the  idea  that  inter¬ 
national  prestige  was  at  stake.  The 
President  said  he  did  not  think  it  was, 
particularly. 

This  idea  differs,  of  course,  from  that 
of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  who  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  on 
the  opening  of  our  hearings  into  the 
space  situation: 

Space  has  become  for  many  people  the 
primary  symbol  of  world  leadership  in  all 
areas  of  science  and  technology. 

Whether  the  White  House  is  worried 
or  not,  the  people  are  concerned.  If 
they  had  all  the  facts,  they  might  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  picture  is  not  nearly  so 
glum  as  a  contented  Mr.  Khrushchev 
may  preach  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  but 
they  would  also  see  clearly  that  it  does 
require  effort,  management,  and  deter- 
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mination— in  short,  leadership — which, 
has  not  been  too  evident  thus  far.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  never  been  the  practice  of  this 
administration  to  let  the  people  know 
the  facts,  and  the  glowing  reassurances 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  the 
weekend  have  continued  this  tradition. 

The  realization  that  all  is  not  well  has 
been  spreading  despite  the  soft  sell  of  the 
administration.  In  a  recent  editorial  in 
an  outstanding  newspaper  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Hartford  Times,  the  question  is 
posed:  “Can  we  wait?”  The  answer  is 
a  troubling  one.  I  have  found  this  edi¬ 
torial  to  be  a  most  keen  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  this  difficulty,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  so  that  all  may  read  it. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  War  We’re  Losing 

Excerpts  from  the  transcript  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  press  conference  January  26,  1960: 

“William  McGaffin,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  prestige  at  stake,  why  are  we  not  mov¬ 
ing  with  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  to  catch 
up  with  Russia  in  the  field  of  space  explora¬ 
tion? 

“The  President.  Just  start  at  that  again — 
how  did  you  start  it,  how  did  you  start  that 
question? 

“Mr.  McGaffin.  I  said,  ‘In  view  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  prestige  at  stake’. 

“The  President.  Is  it? 

“Mr.  McGaffin.  Well,  sir,  do  you  not  feel 
that  it  is? 

“The  President.  Not  particularly,  no.” 

(Etc.,  etc.) 

Thus  the  principal  obstacle  to  American 
progress  in  space  science  was  spotlighted. 
It  is  the  President  himself.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
has  given  testimony  many  times  through  his 
actions  or  lack  of  action,  and  now  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  to  the  press,  that  he  does  not 
consider  this  country’s  reputation  and  fate 
are  riding  on  our  rockets. 

Our  space  program  has  a  split  personality. 
It  is  half  civilian,  half  military.  This 
dichotomy  is  a  result  of  several  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  first  the  reluctance  of  civilian  scien¬ 
tists  to  work  under  military  direction  for  the 
development  of  military  missiles,  and  second 
the  separation  of  space  research  into  two  de¬ 
partments,  the  civilians  thinking  about 
scientific  progress  and  the  soldiers  and  their 
civilian  employees  working  on  weapons. 

If  anyone  doubts,  with  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
that  American  prestige  has  suffered  badly 
at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union's  space 
scientists,  let  him  read  a  few  foreign  periodi¬ 
cals.  Even  our  friends  abroad  acknowledge 
that  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  as 
the  world’s  leader  in  science,  industry,  and 
technology  has  taken  a  bad  beating  from 
the  Russians.  If  Mr.  Eisenhower  at  his  press 
conference  was  talking  just  to  justify  the 
record  of  his  administration,  he  is  a  mere 
politician.  If  he  sincerely  believes  that  our 
prestige  has  not  suffered,  he  is  very  poorly 
informed  and  advised. 

Later  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  McGaffin,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  mentioned  the  “good,  hard, 
steady  work”  of  American  scientists  in 
“keeping  satellites  in  the  air  and  getting 
from  them  more  information  all  the  time.” 
Except  that  satellites  operate  beyond  the 
air,  not  in  it,  this  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
The  American  satellite  program  is  a  spec¬ 
tacular  one  indeed,  and  if  it  were  the  only 
one  in  existence  it  would  startle  the  world. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  Soviet  program  is 
even  more  spectacular.  The  Russians  may 
not  be  getting  as  much  scientific  information 
about  the  environment  of  the  earth  as  we 
are,  but  they  are  making  a  much  deeper  im¬ 
pression  on  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  very  well  informed  on 
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this  matter.  An  article  by  him  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine  on 
January  17  in  which  the  achievements  of 
Russian  and  American  space  scientists  were 
well  assessed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  wrote:  “There  have  been  few 
at  the  top  level  of  Government  (and  their 
influence  has  been  small)  who  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  national  prestige  or 
evaluated  the  tremendous  impact  of  space 
accomplishments  on  international  politics 
and  mass  psychology.”  In  those  areas,  Mr. 
Baldwin  said,  Russia  is  far  ahead  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  other  soldiers  of  his 
generation,  though  they  fought  a  war  in 
which  no  holds  were  barred,  seem  to  have 
trouble  understanding  that  the  present  cold 
war  is  a  total  war  just  as  World  War  II  was. 
The  guns  are  not  actually  being  fired,  the 
bombs  not  actually  dropped,  but  the  threat 
is  constantly  there.  The  other  weapons — 
economic,  intellectual,  and  psychological — 
are  being  employed  full  force  by  the  enemy. 
It  is  less  important  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
gather  data  about  radiation  from  the  sun 
than  to  launch  the  first  satellite,  put  the 
first  living  animal  into  space,  take  the  first 
picture  of  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  and 
recover  the  first  human  space  traveler  alive. 
The  first  three  of  these  the  Soviet  Union  has 
already  accomplished.  The  fourth?  In¬ 
formed  opinion  favors  a  Russian  victory  in 
that,  too. 

The  10-year  program  put  before  Congress 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  aims  at  catching  up  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  late  1960’s.  Can  we 
wait? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  fails  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
space  research — not  its  importance  to  physi¬ 
cal  science  but  its  value  as  ammunition  in 
the  continual  propaganda  war  with  Russia. 
What  is  needed  most  in  our  space  program 
is  an  admixture  of  imagination  and  daring 
at  the  very  top.  We  cannot  expect  those 
qualities  of  Mr.  Eisenhower;  they  would  be 
contradictory  to  the  safe,  conventional,  and 
conservative  essence  of  his  being.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  change  of  administration 
will  not  be  too  late  and  that  it  will  bring 
with  it  a  refreshingly  new  attitude. 


The  Surprising  Case  of  the  ILO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
December  1959  issue  of  American  Opin¬ 
ion  there  are  two  articles  which  discuss 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
commonly  referred  to  as  ILO. 

The  first  is  “The  Surprising  Case  of  the 
ILO,”  written  by  Mr.  William  L.  McGrath 
of  my  own  city,  a  former  U.S.  delegate. 

The  second  article  is  entitled,  “What 
Communists  Say  in  the  ILO,”  by  Don 
Knowlton,  one  of  Cleveland’s  leading 
citizens. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Members  of 
the  House  will  shortly  again  be  called 
upon  to  appropriate  money  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  ILO,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
carefully  digest  what  has  been  said  by 
these  two  men  who  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  know  the  facts. 


The  articles  follow: 

The  Surprising  Case  of  the  ILO 
(By  William  L.  McGrath) 

i 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
currently  paying  some  $3)4  million  a  year 
to  support  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion.  This  is  just  another  example  of  our 
tax  money  going  for  a  purpose  that  few 
Americans  know  anything  about.  How  many 
readers  even  of  American  Opinion  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  ILO,  and  what  it  does?  Most 
of  you  know,  I  presume,  that  it  is  afliliated 
with  the  United  Nations.  But  are  you  aware 
that  the  International  Labor  Organization 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  40  years,  con¬ 
siders  itself  an  international  parliament,  and 
is  drafting  basic  laws  on  social  and  economic 
matters  which  are  having  profound  influ¬ 
ence  upon  legislation  all  over  the  world? 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  you  have  seen 
one  Socialist  proposal  after  another  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Have  you  ever  wondered 
where  these  things  came  from?  Well,  I  can 
give  you  the  answer.  Many  of  them  have 
originated  in  the  ILO,  which  has  for  decades 
been  the  breeding  ground  of  the  internation¬ 
al  socialistic  legislation. 

The  ILO  originated  with  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions;  with  the  idea  that  an  international 
organization  devoted  to  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  labor  the  world  over  would  be  a 
useful  adjunct  to  the  League,  and  an  instru¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  world  peace.  The  League 
of  Nations  died,  but  the  ILO  kept  right  on 
going;  and  the  United  States  joined  it  in 
1934. 

Then  along  came  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  ILO  hooked  up  with  it  in  1945.  The  ILO 
is,  however,  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  runs  its  own  show,  and 
gets  its  own  budget  appropriations  directly 
from  member  governments.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  granted  additional  money  by  the  United 
Nations  for  what  the  ILO  calls  its  “technical 
assistance  program.” 

The  ILO  as  originally  conceived  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  concern  itself  purely  with  questions 
dealing  with  labor.  But  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  1944  the  delegates  adopted  a 
declaration  which  said,  among  other  things, 
that  “Poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a  danger 
to  prosperity  everywhere,”  and  that  people 
have  a  “right”  to  economic  security;  also  that 
“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  to  examine  and  consider 
all  international,  economic  and  financial 
policies  in  the  light  of  this  fundamental  ob¬ 
jective.”  By  this  device  the  ILO  arrogated 
unto  itself  the  supposed  right  to  draft  basic 
laws,  on  social  and  economic  questions,  for 
adoption  by  member  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

ii 

Now  let’s  consider  the  functioning  of  the 
ILO.  It  is  unusual  among  international 
agencies  because  it  is  not  composed  solely 
of  representatives  of  Government.  At  its 
annual  conference  held  each  June  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  each  participating  nation  has 
four  voting  delegates;  two  representing  gov¬ 
ernment,  one  representing  employers,  and 
one  representing  workers.  The  delegates 
are  accompanied  by  advisers.  Total  at¬ 
tendance  is  usually  over  600,  with  80  nations 
represented. 

At  the  annual  conference,  the  ILO  enacts 
proposals  that  are  in  effect  drafts  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  it  hopes  will  be  enacted  by 
member  countries.  These  may  be  passed  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  recommendations, 
or  “conventions.”  A  convention — and  pay 
close  attention  to  this — is  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  international  law  which,  when  ratified 
by  member  nations,  stands  as  a  treaty  among 
them.  By  this  means  the  ILO  seeks  to  in¬ 
troduce  standardized  basic  laws  into  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world. 

The  ILO  has  a  governing  body,  composed 
of  representatives  of  governments,  workers. 


and  employers,  which  serves,  you  might  say, 
as  its  board  of  directors.  I  was  elected  one 
of  the  10  employer  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  body. 

The  ILO  has  a  permanent  office  in  Geneva 
headed  by  a  director  general,  with  a  staff  of 
about  800  persons.  This  is  known  as  the 
International  Labor  Office.  It  sends  missions 
of  technical  assistance  to  countries  all  over 
the  world,  supposedly  to  help  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity,  but  I  suspect  largely  to  propa¬ 
gandize  on  behalf  of  socialism.  It  conducts 
research  and  makes  investigations,  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  results  of  which  are  not  clear. 
And  it  releases  publications,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  only  too  clear — namely,  that  of 
spreading  propaganda  all  over  the  world  on 
behalf  of  the  ILO  and  the  socialistic  meas¬ 
ures  which  it  champions  and  promotes. 
And  there  is  something  unique  about  the 
Geneva  ILO  staff  and  personnel.  They  are 
all  tax-exempt.  Although  they  are  deeply 
sympathetic  with  measures  that  will  add  to 
the  taxes  of  every  body  else,  they  themselves 
pay  no  income  taxes  to  any  country. 

in 

In  its  earlier  years  the  ILO  devoted  itself 
to  matters  directly  concerned  with  labor.  It 
enacted  conventions,  for  example,  on  living 
quarters  of  seamen  in  the  international  ma¬ 
rine  service,  on  the  employment  of  women 
in  underground  mines,  on  the  employment 
of  children  in  factories,  or  concerning  safety 
provisions.  But  the  ideology  of  state  social¬ 
ism  was  coming  into  ascendancy  in  Europe, 
and  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ILO  fell  completely  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  social  government-labor  coalition. 
It  decided  that  anything  in  industry,  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  social  systems  that  in  any  way 
affected  the  working  man  was  a  subject  for 
consideration  by  the  ILO.  The  state  social¬ 
ists  moved  in  on  the  organization.  And  in 
recent  years  the  growing  Communist  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  ILO  has  provided  additional 
support  for  socialistic  proposals.  The  free 
employer  delegates  to  the  ILO  have  consist¬ 
ently  and  eloquently  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  drafts  of  international  socialist  laws 
fostered  by  the  ILO;  but  they  have  been 
hopelessly  in  the  minority,  and  outvoted  on 
practically  all  issues.  Let’s  review  the  basic 
principles  of  socialism  as  I  understand  them  ' 
from  my  ILO  experience,  and  then  get  down 
to  specific  cases. 

In  the  United  States  we  believe,  as  was 
said  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  men  are  born  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  and  that  government  derives  its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  principle  of  socialism  is  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site.  The  premise  of  socialism  is  that  all 
rights  belong  to  government — and  govern¬ 
ment  then  parcels  them  out  to  the  people  in 
line  with  its  own  divine  judgment.  I  have 
sometimes  said  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
ILO  is  that  of  trying  .to  substitute  govern¬ 
ment  for  God. 

The  underlying  theme  of  ILO  proposals  is 
always  government  regulation,  government 
domination,  government  control,  govern¬ 
ment  direction,  government  supervision;  all 
leading  of  course,  in  the  long  run,  to  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  industry,  government 
price  control,  and  government  dictation  as 
to  jobs  and  wages.  There  is  no  halfway 
stopping  point  on  the  road  paved  by  the  ILO. 
And  for  a  start  on  specific  cases,  let’s  take  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining. 

It  is  certainly  quite  proper  for  the  ILO  to 
endeavor  to  protect  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  But  let  me  tell  you  how  far  the 
ILO  is  going  in  that  direction.  It  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  if  most  of  the  workers  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  have  signed  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  government  should  have  the 
power  to  compel  the  rest  of  the  workers  in 
that  industry  to  sign  up  likewise,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  do  so.  What 
the  ILO  wants  is  nationwide  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  enforced  by  government  decree. 
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But  the  Socialists  go  further  than  that. 
Some  of  them  in  the  ILO  have  suggested 
that  one-half  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
company  should  be  chosen  by  management 
and  the  other  half  should  be  chosen  by  the 
union,  which  would  have  an  equal  right 
with  management  to  decide  the  course  of 
action  of  the  company.  In  case  of  a  dead¬ 
lock,  the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  would  put  government  in 
the  position  of  being  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  future  destiny  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  This  scheme  is  known  as  codetermi¬ 
nation,  and  it  is  the  law  in  Germany  today. 

Next,  consider  social  security.  It  may  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  how  the  ILO  brags  that 
one  of  its  earliest  and  most  successful  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  projects  was  its  sending  of 
two  experts  over  to  the  United  States*  to 
show  us  how  to  set  up  our  social  security 
system.  For  social  security  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  ILO.  And  social  security,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ILO,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
In  1952  the  ILO  enacted  a  convention  enti¬ 
tled  “Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Secu¬ 
rity.”  I  want  to  emphasize  that  word  “min¬ 
imum"  because  it  is  the  intent  of  the  ILO  at 
some  time  in  the  future  to  develop,  God 
help  us,  what  they  are  going  to  call  ad¬ 
vanced  standards  of  social  security.  Under 
the  title  “Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity.”  the  ILO  drafted  _an  international 
law  providing  government  benefits  for  prac¬ 
tically  “all  the  ills  the  flesh  is  heir  to.”  It  is 
a  blueprint  for  the  biggest  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram  yet  devised. 

Under  this  proposal  government  would  pay 
its  citizens  money  for  the  following: 

Any  condition  requiring  medical  care  of  a 
preventive  or  corrective  nature,  including 
pregnancy,  and  any  morbid  condition,  what¬ 
ever  its  cause. 

Loss  of  earnings  due  to  sickness  or  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Survival  beyond  a  prescribed  age. 

Employment  injuries. 

Babies.  The  government  pays  you  for  hav¬ 
ing  them;  the  more  you  have  the  more 
money  you  get. 

Child  birth,  including  medical  care  and 
hospitalization. 

Invalidity — which  is  defined  as  “ina.bility 
to  engage  in  any  gainful  activity." 

Death  benefits — that  is,  life  insurance. 

Originally  included  in  this  proposal  was  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  all  life  insurance 
must  be  compulsory  and  subsidized  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  any  insurance  would  be  illegal 
unless  government  paid  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  premiums.  This  effort  at 
socializing  insurance  was  aimed  at  putting 
out  of  business  insurance  companies  such  as 
we  have  in  the  United  States.  This  conven¬ 
tion  also  contained  provisions  for  socialized 
medicine,  such  as  England  now  has. 

Well,  3  years  later  we  got  echoes  in  the 
United  States.  A  bill  was  'pased  by  our 
Congress  providing  that  if  at  any  time  after 
the  age  of  50  a  man  became  totally  dis¬ 
abled,  and  was  so  certified  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  could  collect  the  same  amount  of 
social  security  benefits  that  he  would  other¬ 
wise  get  after  retirement  at  the  age  of  65. 
Think  what  that  means.  There  is,  in  this 
bill,  an  opening  wedge  toward  both  socialized 
medicine  and  socialized  insurance;  and  those 
provisions  were  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  ILO 
convention  on  Minimum  Standards  of  Social 
Security. 

For  example,  the  ILO  convention  proposes 
Government  payments  for  invalidity,  which 
it  defines  as  the  “inability  to  engage  in  any 
gainful  activity.”  Our  bill  defines  “disabil¬ 
ity”  as  the  "inability  to  engage  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  atcivity” — a  change  of  only 
one  word.  Incidentally,  the  ILO  convention 
says  that  a  person  may  be  ruled  disabled  as 
a  result  of  “any  morbid  condition,  whatever 
Its  cause.”  We  can  learn  something  from 
socialists.  We  used  to  criticize  the  bums 
and  the  hoboes  who  would  not  work.  Now 


we  must  he  more  charitable,  because  we 
learn  that  their  "inability  to  engage  in  any 
gainful  activity"  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
“morbid  condition.” 

IV 

In  1952  the  ILO  passed  a  convention  called 
the  Maternity  Protection  Convention.  It 
provides  that: 

(1)  An  employed  woman  should  be  given 
at  least  12  weeks  off  to  have  her  baby,  with 
free  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 

During  this  period  she  would  receive  from 
the  government,  in  cash,  an  amount  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  her  pay. 

(2)  A  woman  cannot  be  discharged  while 
on  maternity  leave. 

Interruptions  for  nursing  the  baby  (and 
I  quote:  “In  cases  where  the  matter  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  or  in  accordance  with  laws  and 
regulations”)  are  to  be  counted  as  working 
hours  and  paid  for  by  the  company. 

I  sat  in  the  Committee  on  Maternity  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  at  times  I  couldn’t  believe  my 
ears.  In  that  committee,  representatives 
from  countries  all  over  the  world  spent  an 
entire  half  day  debating  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  international  law  should  contain  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  effect  that  a  mother  should 
nurse  her  baby  for  1  hour,  during  the  work¬ 
ing  day,  or  for  two  half-hour  nursing  periods. 
As  I  recall  it,  France  held  out  for  two  half 
hours,  and  Israel  held  out  for  1  full  hour. 
No  conclusion  was  reached,  for  the  reason, 
I  imagine,  that  the  men  on  the  committee 
knew  little  about  the  subject,  and  the 
women  on  the  committee  seemed  singularly 
unequipped  for  the  purpose  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

Apparently,  in  the  golden  days  of  the  so¬ 
cialistic  utopia,  practically  all  women  are 
supposed  to  work.  Their  babies  are  to  be 
financed  by  government  benefits.  In  due 
course  the  mothers  will  bring  their  babies 
with  them  to  work,  placing  their  offspring 
in  government-run  nurseries,  and  leaving 
their  machines  or  typewriters  to  nurse  them 
on  company  time.  There  is  no  distinction 
in  this  socialist  planning  between  legitimacy 
and  illegitimacy.  The  place  of  the  father, 
married  or  unmarried,  in  this  scheme  of 
things,  is  reduced  purely  to  the  function  of 
paternity.  The  state  takes  over,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  functions  of  the  family.  It  pro¬ 
vides  against  a  multitude  of  contingencies 
for  which,  in  a  free  society,  the  husband 
and  father  is  supposed  to  provide. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  becomes 
of  the  family?  What  becomes  of  the  home? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage?  What  happens  to  the  children,  start¬ 
ing  life  in  government  or  industrial  nur¬ 
series?  What  are  the  people,  save  wards  of 
the  State? 

In  1955,  the  conference  discussed  what 
they  termed  “welfare  facilities  for  work¬ 
ers.”  The  proposal  stated  that  “competent 
authority”  (meaning  government)  should 
prepare  suggestions  for  the  operations  of 
canteens,  feeding  equipment,  types  of  meals, 
balanced  diets,  food  service,  and  feeding 
costs.  The  implication  was  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  take  over  and  supervise  all 
phases  of  inplant  feeding  in  industrial  in¬ 
stitutions. 

At  its  1955  conference  the  ILO  enacted  a 
resolution  entitled  “Vocational  Training  in 
Agriculture.”  Never  have  I  seen  a  document 
more  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  the  United 
States.  It  assumed,  as  a  basic  premise,  that 
the  agricultural  worker  is  an  employee.  It 
assumed  that  wages  in  agriculture  are  de¬ 
termined  on  the  basis  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  And  it  proposed  the  setting  up  of  an 
apprentice  system  for  young  farmworkers. 

Well,  in  the  United  States  most  of  our 
workers  are  not  employees — they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  farmer’s  family.  They  don't  be¬ 
long  to  unions,  so  the  collective  bargaining 
idea  has  no  application  in  our  country.  And 
as  for  apprenticeships,  about  the  only  way 
this  could  be  worked  out  would  be  for  farm¬ 


ers’  sons  to  be  apprenticed  to  their  fathers. 

Furthermore,  embodied  in  this  proposal  is 
a  definite  pattern  of  Government  domination 
and  control.  The  general  idea  is  that  the 
Government  should  take  over  the  vocational 
training  of  all  youngsters  on  the  farm,  in 
what  the  ILO  calls  a  “systematic  and  coor¬ 
dinated  program.”  This  program  provides 
that  Government  should  supply  school  text¬ 
books  and  other  educational  material,  should 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
examination  requirements,  should  subsidize 
educational  facilities,  and  make  sure  that  the 
education  and  training  of  young  people  on 
the  farm  would  be  done  by  the  Government 
and  not  by  their  parents. 

v 

I  don’t  think  I  need  go  any  further.  I 
could  cite  more  examples.  But  I  have  given 
you  enough  to  indicate  the  overall  trend 
of  the  proposals  which  the  ILO  government- 
labor  majority  hopes  to  enact  into  basic  laws 
which  will  be  followed  by  countries  all  over 
the  world.  And  if  you  think  this  is  not  hap¬ 
pening,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  Thus 
far  the  ILO  has  enacted  114  conventions. 
Of  these,  Great  Britain  has  ratified  58, 
France  has  ratified  73,  Belgium  has  ratified 
58,  Holland  has  ratified  49,  Argentina  has 
ratified  53. 

You  will  ask,  How  many  ILO  conventions 
have  been  ratified  by  the  United  States? 
So  here  is  the  answer.  Seven  conventions 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  President’s  signature.  Most  of 
these  deal  with  conditions  of  maritime  em¬ 
ployment  and  are  not  directly  socialistic. 
There  have  been  a  few  conventions  that 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  but  not  signed 
by  the  President;  and  a  few  that  have  been 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  action,  with  no 
action  .taken. 

Now — why  has  no  further  action  been 
taken  with  respect  to  these  conventions? 
In  recent  years  our  Government,  in  ILO  con¬ 
ferences,  has  voted  in  favor  of  a  number 
of  socialistic  conventions  on  matters  that 
would  affect  our  own  internal  domestic  af¬ 
fairs.  Why  have  most  of  these  never  even 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  considera¬ 
tion? 

Frankly,  I  think  tlje  proponents  of  such 
measures  have  not  dared  to  bring  them  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  because 
the  country  and  the  Congress  have  been 
alerted  to  the  danger  of  having  socialistic 
measures  imposed  upon  us  by  the  back 
door  of  convention  ratification.  Remember, 
a  convention,  when  ratified,  stands  as  a 
treaty  among  the  nations  which  have  rati¬ 
fied  it;  and  under  our  Constitution  a  treaty 
is  a  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  was  this 
fact  that  Senator  Bricker,  of  Ohio,  so  forcibly 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  when 
he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  to  correct  that 
situation.  The  amendment  did  not  pass;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  its  proposal,  and  the 
debates  that  ensued,  served  to  forestall  and 
to  defeat  many  efforts  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  made  to  advance  us  on  the  road 
to  socialism  through  legislation  by  treaty. 

But  in  the  rest  of  the  world  things  have 
gone  the  other  way.  A  major  share  of  the 
social,  labor,  and  economic  legislation  en¬ 
acted  in  Europe  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  during  the  last  20  years  has  been 
born  in  the  ILO.  The  South  American 
countries  and  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Far  East  have  been  following  the 
lead  of  the  ILO.  They  have  been  told  by 
socialist  Europeans  that  socialism  is  the  hope 
of  the  future;  and  that  the  kind  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  we  have  in  the  United  States  is  out¬ 
moded  and  in  some  mysterious  way  still 
lingering  along,  operating  under  old- 
fashioned  concepts  that  are  holdovers  from 
the  last  century. 

Meanwhile  the  Communist  nations  have 
been  exerting  more  and  more  influence 
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within  the  ILO,  as  they  have  everywhere 
else.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  practically  the  only  countries 
left  that  are  still  operating  in  the  main  on 
the  basis  •  of  the  free  competitive  system. 
And  that  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
question  of  the  ILO  budget,  and  of  compara¬ 
tive  voting  strength  among  its  members. 

The  annual  ILO  budget,  which  is  met  by 
direct  contributions  from  member  countries, 
totals  today  some  $9  million.  Of  this  the 
United  States  pays  25  percent — that  is  $2,- 
250,000.  There  are  80  member  countries  in 
the  ILO,  so  the  United  States  has  one-eigh¬ 
tieth  of  the  votes.  Let  me  repeat  that  con¬ 
trast.  We  pay  one-fourth  of  the  ILO  budget 
and  we  have  one-eightieth  of  the  votes. 

Now  let’s  go  beyond  that.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  I  said  the  ILO  was  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  $3  y4  million  a  year.  That  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  direct  contributions 
from  member  countries,  the  United  Nations, 
last  year,  contributed  $3%  million  to  the 
ILO  for  so-called  technical  assistance.  The 
United  States  furnished  about  a  million 
dollars  of  that  money,  or  about  29  percent — 
while  our  voice  as  to  how  the  money  should 
be  spent  is  still  only  one-eightieth  of  the 
total. 

VI 

Now  I  want  to  get  into  the  subject  of  the 
part  that  the  Communists  play  in  the  ILO. 
It  is  a  complicated  subject,  but  an  important 
one,  because  it  brings  squarely  to  the  fore  a 
basic  issue  which  I  think  may  prove  to  be 
unsolvable. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1954,  Russia  had 
not  participated  in  the  ILO.  But  in  that 
year  the  Russians  came  back,  in  a  big  way. 
And  over  the  course  of  successive  years  they 
have  brought  their  satellites  with  them. 

There  is  now  a  solid  group  of  10  Commu¬ 
nist  nations  in  the  ILO.  First  there  is  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Russia  is  in  the  ILO  not  as  a  nation, 
but  as  three — the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  This  gives  Russia  alone  three 
times  the  voting  power  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  six  Communist  satellite  nations: 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Romania,  and  Albania.  Then  there  is  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  which  is  Communist  and  invariably 
votes  with  the  other  Communists.  That 
gives  the  Communists  10  times  the  voting 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

These  nations  always  vote  as  a  bloc.  Nor¬ 
mally,  on  most  issues,  there  is  a  divergence 
of  opinion  among  the  government,  worker, 
and  employer  delegations,  from  various  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  ILO  proposals  which  are  up  for 
discussion.  But  not  among  the  Communist 
nations.  In  their  case,  government,  em¬ 
ployer,  and  worker  delegations  from  each 
country  always  vote  alike;  and  the  delega¬ 
tions  from  all  10  countries  always  vote  to¬ 
gether.  The  word  goes  out  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  which  is  the  boss,  and  that’s 
that. 

Now  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  reentry— that  is,  back  in  1954— the 
employer  delegates  to  the  ILO,  who,  under 
its  constitution,  are  supposed  to  represent 
free  associations  of  free  employers,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Communist  so-called  em¬ 
ployer  delegates  could  not  possibly  represent 
free  associations  of  free  employers,  because 
there  were  no  such  associations  in  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  Our  claim  was  that  the  so- 
called  employer  delegates  from  Communist 
countries  were  simply  government  agents, 
and  agents  of  the  Communist  Party  We 
tried,  therefore,  to  have  the  Communist  so- 
called  employer  delegates  disqualified  from 
participation  in  the  conference.  On  that 
issue  we  were  defeated. 

Then  we  tried  to  keep  the  Communist  so- 
called  employer  representatives  out  of  the 
employer  groups  on  the  working  committees 
which  discuss  and  formulate  ILO  proposals. 


Starting  with  1954,  and  continuing  through 
1959,  the  employers  continued  to  take  this 
stand.  We  met  with  very  little  success.  The 
Communist  employer  representatives  were 
first  allowed  to  sit  in  these  committees  on 
a  deputy  basis;  and  then,  in  1959,  by  the 
use  of  an  arbitrary  device  which  violates  the 
ILO  constitution,  they  were  given  full  mem¬ 
bership  on  such  committees,  with  the  same 
status  as  any  other  employer  representatives. 

Let  me  explain  the  employer’s  objection 
to  having  these  people  placed  on  employer 
groups  of  the  ILO.  The  working  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  ILO  are  tripartite;  that  is,  on 
each  committee  we  are  supposed  to  have 
representatives  of  government,  employers, 
and  workers.  But  what  happens  if  we  get 
Communists  officially  seated  as  members  of 
employer  groups?  The  result  is  as  prepos¬ 
terous  as  if  the  national  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  or  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  should  accept  Commu¬ 
nist  agents  on  their  Boards  of  Directors. 

I  simply  could  not  accept  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  At  the  1954  Conference'  I  protested 
as  strongly  as  possible,  but  to  no  avail.  At 
the  1955  Conference  I  withdrew  the  United 
States  employer  delegation  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  any  ILO  working  committees  upon 
which  Communist  so-called  employers  had 
been  seated.  I  felt  that  a  time  had  come 
to  make  a  stand  on  principle. 

At  that  time  I  got  very  little  support 
for  my  action,  and  considerable  criticism. 
But  at  the  June  1959  Conference,  when,  as 
I  said,  it  was  ruled  definitely  that  Com¬ 
munist  so-called  employers  could  sit  with 
full  rights  in  the  employer  groups  of  the 
ILO  committees,  the  employers  from  forty- 
six  nations  withdrew,  in  protest,  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  those  committees.  This  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  effective  leader- 
shin  by  the  U.S.  employer  delegate.  Cola 
Parker. 

In  past  years,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
has  followed  the  theory  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  the  Socialists  were  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other;  and  that  the  United 
States  should  support  the  Socialists  because 
that  would  help  us  contain  the  Communists. 
This  was  a  ridiculous  assumption.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  ILO  the  Socialists  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  wrangle  perpetually  with  each 
other.  But  in  actual  fact  this  means  very 
little,  because  they  are,  you  might  say, 
simply  two  breeds  of  the  same  animal. 
What  they  are  doing  is  competing  for  fol¬ 
lowers  and  political  power,  but  their  funda¬ 
mental  philosophers  are  really  much  the 
same.  At  an  ILO  meeting,  which  I  at¬ 
tended,  one  of  the  worker  delegates  said,  in 
substance: 

“Why  should  free  enterprise  consider  itself 
so  important?  It  is  free  enterprise  that  has 
been  responsible  for  many  of  the  ills  of  the 
world.  Now,  fortunately,  nationalized  indus¬ 
try  is  coming  to  the  fore  and  free  enterprise 
can  be  put  where  it  belongs.” 

Was  it  a  Communist  who  said  that?  No 
indeed.  It  was  Sir  Alfred  Roberts,  the  work¬ 
ers’  delegate  from  England.  I  think  the 
distinction  between  communism  and  social¬ 
ism  has  been  excellently  stated  by  Earl 
Bunting,  who  said  to  me  one  day,  “commu¬ 
nism  is  the  cruel  force  required  to  put 
socialism  into  effect.” 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
cleavage  within  the  ILO,  and  one  for  which 
I  see  no  possible  solution.  It  hinges  upon 
the  isue  of  nationalization  of  industry,  Gov¬ 
ernment  regimentation  and  control,  against 
private  ownership  of  industry,  freedom  of 
the  individual,  and  freedom  of  competition. 

Each  year  the  situation  of  the  free  employ¬ 
ers  has  ben  growing  more  impossible;  and 
each  year  they  have  been  louder  in  their 
objections  to  it.  Each  year  the  Communists 
have  been  getting  more  insistent  upon  forc¬ 
ing  teir  points,  and  more  resentful  when 
they  fail  to  win  some  of  them.  Each  year 
the  Communist  orators  in  the  ILO  have  been 
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growing  more  violently  abusive  of  the  United 
States,  to  such  a  point  that,  frankly,  I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  the  representatives  of 
our  Government  can  sit  there  and  listen  to 
the  accusations. 

If  things  keep  on  getting  rougher,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  some  day  the  ILO  blew  up 
with  a  bang.  And  I  must  say  that  I,  for 
one,  would  not  be  disappointed. 

What  Communists  Say  in  the  ILO 
(By  Don  Knowlton) 

Supporting  the  preceding  article,  Mr. 
Knowlton  has  sent  us  a  few  excerpts  from 
addresses  of  Communist  delegates  before  the 
plenary  session  of  the  June  1959  Annual 
Conference  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  representatives  of  80  nations.  And,  as 
Mr.  McGrath  emphasized,  your  Government 
is  paying  out  over  $3  million  per  year  of 
your  tax  money  to  give  the  Communists  a 
forum  and  an  opportunity  to  tell  lies 
about  us. 

"As  a  result  of  the  slackening  in  economic 
development,  one  of  the  most  important  so¬ 
cial  problems  affecting  millions  of  workers 
in  capitalist  countries  at  the  moment  is 
that  of  mass  unemployment.”  (Mr.  Gorosh- 
kin.  Government  delegate,  U.S.S.R.) 

“The  capitalist  world  is  in  need  of  sound 
social  organization.  But  we  cannot  agree 
that  social  and  political  disorder  *  *  » 
arises  as  a  result  of  maladjustment.  The 
fact  is  that  the  workers  do  not  wish  to 
adjust  themselves  to  exploitation  and  they 
never  will.  Hence  such  social  and  political 
disorder  is  absolutely  inevitable  in  capitalist 
countries.”  (Mr.  Popovich,  Workers’  dele¬ 
gate,  Ukraine.) 

“American  experts  have  found  that  by  a 
better  distribution  of  the  social  product  a 
far  lkrger  population  could  be  supported  in 
the  United  States  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  And  yet,  as  we  know,  the 
United  States  has  several  million  unem¬ 
ployed,  while  further  millions  are  living  in 
poverty.  This  is  not  the  result  of  a  growth 
in  population.  The  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
the  economic  structure,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  enjoys  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  national  revenue  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  starve,  despite  the  enormous 
food  reserves  and  the  frequent  destruction 
of  food  stocks  to  maintain  artificially  inflated 
prices.”  (Mr.  Shvidchenko,  government  dele¬ 
gate,  Ukraine.) 

“Unemployment  in  capitalist  countries  is 
a  chronic  social  evil  for  millions  of  workers 
and  their  families.  *  *  *  The  self-styled 
free  employers  seek  not  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  population  but  to  get  the  maximum 
profits.  This  is  the  economic  law  of  capital¬ 
ism  and  it  is  independent  of  the  will  of  man.” 
(Mr.  Pasek,  workers’  delegate,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.) 

“Tens  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  stacked 
at  pitheads,  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  which 
cannot  be  economically  disposed  of,  stacks 
of  undisposed  textile  goods,  foreshadowing 
a  crisis  in  the '  textile  industry,  a  critical 
situation  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding — 
those  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  capitalist  economy 
as  a  whole.”  (Mr.  Chajn,  Government  dele¬ 
gate,  Poland.) 

“Reality  shows  us  that  the  monopolies  are 
seeking  more  and  more  to  restrict  trade 
union  rights  and  freedoms.  They  wish  to 
weaken  the  trade  union  organizations  at  any 
price.  *  *  *  The  U.S.  Government  is  al¬ 
ready  applying  antiworker  legislation  and 
new  antiworker  texts  are  at  present  being 
drafted.”  (Mr.  Mihai,  workers’  delegate, 
Rumania.) 

“It  is  true  that  an  American  continually 
speaks  about  free  economy,  and  the  free 
play  of  economic  forces,  and  that  he  terms 
his  system  as  that  of  a  competitive  society. 
But  such  concepts  are  just  a  part  of  na¬ 
tional  tradition  and  have  little,  if  anything, 
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to  do  with  reality.  The  time  of  free  initia¬ 
tive  and  free  competition  has  gone  forever.” 
(Mr.  Januszewicz,  employers’  delegate, 
Poland.) 

“I  know  that  in  many  countries  the  desire 
to  achieve  maximum  profits  induces  the 
capitalist  leaders  to  introduce  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  compulsion,  such  as  the  so-called 
scientific  organization  of  work,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  is  an  exaggerated 
intensification  of  individual  labor.”  (Mr. 
Volik.  employers’  delegate,  Ukraine.) 

“We,  in  the  Socialist  countries,  know  that 
our  workers  need  not  fear  the  consequences 
of  automation;  leaders  of  industry  in  the 
capitalist  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  consider  themselves  responsible  for  their 
workers’  fate  and  dismiss  them  when  they 
are  not  longer  needed.”  (Mr.  Surguchev, 
employers’  delegate,  U.S.S.R.) 

‘‘For  the  monopolies,  the  cold  war,  where- 
ever  and  however  it  is  waged,  is  merely  a 
source  of  profitable  business.”  (Mr.  Slip- 
chenko,  Government  delegate,  Ukraine.) 

"We  heard  a  representative  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  who,  having  col¬ 
lected  all  the  lies  and  slander  from  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  of  imperialist  propaganda,  spoke  to 
distract  our  attention  from  the  serious 
problem  of  defending  the  workers’  real  in¬ 
terests.”  (Mr.  Pimenov,  workers’  delegate, 
U.S.S.R.) 


Let  Us  Not  Forget  Our  Veterans — Address 
by  Emanuel  Targum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LUDWIG  TELLER 

OP  NEW.  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1560 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  speech  delivered  on  January  17, 
1960,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  before  the 
western  district  council  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet¬ 
erans  by  Emanuel  Targum,  State  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
Mr.  Targum,  who  is  one  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents,  is  a  distinguished  leader  active  in 
community  affairs,  and  he  has  made 
significant  contributions  in  the  relation 
of  government  to  veterans’  problems. 

The  following  is  Commander  Tar- 
gum’s  address; 

Address  by  Emanuel  Targum,  State 
Commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  three  great  wars 
since  the  birth  of  this  century,  millions  of 
Americans  have  given  their  lives,  their  limbs 
and  their  hearts  to  a  lofty  ideal — the  ideal 
of  freedom. 

They  served  in  their  country’s  uniforms, 
from  the  Argonne  to  the  Rhine,  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  the  Bay  of  Tokyo,  and  from  the 
southern  tip  of  Korea  to  the  Yalu. 

In  those  days,  we  were  called  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen.  Now,  we  are 
called  veterans.  • 

In  those  days,  our  country  was  grateful  for 
the  sacrifices  we  made,  and,  when  the  guns 
finally  fell  silent  and  we  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  home — those  of  us  who  could — our 
countrymen  hastened  to  show  their  grati¬ 
tude  in  every  way  they  could. 

Laws  were  passed  to  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  buy  homes  and  start  businesses;  we  were 
given  bonuses,  larger  pensions  and  disability 
payments;  provisions  were  made  for  our 
widows  and  children;  and  every  type  of  hos¬ 


pital  facility  was  made  available  to  us. 
Seemingly,  nothing  was  too  good  for  us — in 
the  days  when  our  country  was  grateful. 

But,  gratitude  depends  upon  that  most 
fragile  of  all  qualities,  the  memory  of  man, 
and  the  memory  of  man— all  too  often,  un¬ 
fortunately — is  short  lived  in  such  matters. 

For  some  time,  now,  we,  as  veterans,  have 
been  seeing  signs  that  our  countrymen  are 
beginning  to  forget  our  services.  One  by 
one,  the  benefits  we  bought  with  blood  are 
being  "repossessed.” 

The  GI  bill- — our  so-called  "bill  of 
rights” — is  a  good  example.  Our  law¬ 
makers  drew  a  line  through  this  bill  one 
day  and  said — after  some  reasoning  only 
they  could  understand — that  anyone  who 
had  served  his  country  before  1955  was  a 
veteran — but  anyone  who  served  in  our 
military  forces  after  that  year  was  not  a 
veteran.  For  the  latter,  there  is  no  "GI 
bill  of  rights.” 

Most  of  us  here  today  will  not  be  affected 
by  this,  but,  in  this  action  by  our  law¬ 
makers,  we  can  read  a  warning — a  warning 
that  in  the  future  our  country  is  ging  to 
measure  its  gratitude  more  carefully. 

If  we  need  further  evidence,  we  can  call 
to  mind  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1959 
which  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  July. 

At  first  glance,  this  piece  of  legislation 
seems  to  provide  veterans  with  a  generous 
umbrella  for  their  rainy  days.  But,  does 
it?  Actually,  it  provides  a  sliding '  scale 
formula  for  pension  benefits,  based  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before  on  need,  for  all 
veterans  and  their  dependents  who  go  on 
the  Veterans’  Administration  rolls  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  law. 

Those  of  us  who  come  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  new  law  will  have  higher 
pensions — if  we  have  little  or  no  income. 
But,  those  of  us  who  have  been  thrifty — 
who  have  managed  to  provide  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  for  ourselves — will  not  fare  so  well.  The 
more  outside  income  we  have — the  more  we 
have  earned  through  our  own  efforts — the 
smaller  will  be  our  pensions. 

As  an  example,  veterans  with  no  depend¬ 
ents  will  get  $85  a  month  under  this  new 
law  if  their  annual  income  is  $600  a  year 
or  less — but  they  will  get  only  $40  a  month 
in  their  pension  check  if  their  annual  in¬ 
come  is  between  $1,200  and  $1,800  a  year — 
less  than  half,  in  other  words.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  be  telling  us — "Don’t  be 
thrifty.” 

But,  the  point  is,  the  pension  provisions— 
along  with  many  other  provisions  in  this 
act— are  far  less  generous  to  veterans  than 
were  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
previous  law  relating  to  pensions. 

This  is  one  more  piece  of  evidence,  if  we 
need  it,  to  establish  that— one  by  one — the 
benefits  we  earned  in  France,  Tarawa,  and 
Korea  are  being  “repossessed.” 

Once  we  were  exempted  from  paying  real 
estate  property  taxes,  but  this  exemption 
is  in  the  process  of  being  dropped. 

Ten  of  our  States  extended  themselves 
in  the  case  of  Korean  war  veterans  and 
passed  special  compensation  laws  affecting 
these  men  and  women — but  New  York — the 
Empire  State  of  New  York,  which  has  more 
Korean  veterans  than  any  other  State  and. 
by  far,  the  largest  treasury — was  not  one  of 
these  States. 

More  than  half  of  the  50  States  have  rest 
homes  for  veterans  and  others  are  contem¬ 
plating  or  planning  the  construction  of  such 
homes.  Our  own  State  of  New  York,  how¬ 
ever,  is  doing  just  the  opposite— our  State 
is  getting  ready  to  deprive  us  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  rest  facilities  we  now  have. 

In  this  case,  I  am  referring  to  Mount  Mc¬ 
Gregor. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  Mount 
McGregor.  » 

This  facility  has  served  the  convalescent 
needs  of  some  30,000  veterans  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1945.  Now,  the  State  wants  to 


convert  it  into  an  annex  for  the  Rome 
School  for  Retarded  Children. 

As  veterans,  we  certainly  don’t  object  to 
helping  retarded  children — that’s  a  worthy 
cause  if  ever  there  was  one — but  we  claim 
the  State  can  find  other  means  of  helping 
retarded  children  without  depriving  vet¬ 
erans  of  a  facility  they  need. 

Nor  can  the  State  complain  about  the  cost 
of  this  operation  at  Mount  McGregor.  The 
daily  cost  per  veteran-patient  at  this  facility 
is  only  $7.78,  although  1,500  prescriptions 
are  filled  each  month  at  the  pharmacy,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  require  special  diets,  and  in  spite  of 
the  additional  fact  that  40  of  the  veterans 
are  receiving  active  physiotherapy  treat¬ 
ments  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Where  else  could  these  veterans  go  for 
this  much -needed  treatment  at  such  a  low 
cost  to  the  State  of  New  York?  If  this  is 
a  financial  burden  to  our  State  treasury,  it 
is  possible — I  have  been  told — that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  might  be  willing  to  supply 
some  of  the  necessary  funds  for  Mount  Mc¬ 
Gregor. 

On  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  Mount  McGregor  is  taken  away  from 
the  veterans,  and  is  turned  over  to  the 
Rome  School  for  Retarded  Children,  the 
State  is  going  to  be  put  to  the  additional 
expense  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  effect 
this  conversion.  This  is  not  saving  money; 
this  is  taking  money  from  one  pocket  to 
pay  a  bill  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
other. 

But,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
today  that  we  have  not  yet  lost  the  fight 
to  save  Mount  McGregor. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  top  State  officials  of 
eight  veterans’  organizations— including 
your  State  commander — visited  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  urged  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision. 

The  Governor  said  he  agreed  with  us  that 
veterans  deserve  and  need  special  assist¬ 
ance  in  many  cases.  He  argued  that  Mount 
McGregor  was  not  rendering  the  service  it 
could  or  should  to  veterans,  and  that  they 
could  obtain  this  service  at  some  other 
facility. 

We  disputed  that,  and  finally  won  his 
promise  to  postpone  the  decision  to  deprive 
us  of  Mount  McGregor  until  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  still  more. 

We  have  won  no  more  than  a  delay  in 
the  fight  to  save  Mount  McGregor  for  vet¬ 
erans,  but,  at  least,  we  have  won  that  much. 
I  think  we  still  have  a  good  chance  to  win 
the  fight  entirely,  especially  if  each  one  of 
us  lets  the  Governor  know  how  much  this 
facility  means  to  veterans  all  over  the 
State.  What  we  need  here  is  a  determined 
show  of  strength. 

You  know — that’s  our  secret  weapon  in 
this  battle  to  preserve  the  benefits  we  have 
won  on  the  battlefields  of  three  great  wars — 
our  strength.  As  of  last  year,  there  were 
22  million  war  veterans  in  the  United 
States.  That’s  a  lot  of  votes  in  any  elec¬ 
tion  if  we  ever  learn  to  use  them  the  way 
we  can. 

Let’s  not  forget — we  had  to  fight  a  for¬ 
eign  enemy  to  earn  these  benefits.  Let’s 
not  surrender  them  without  a  fight. 


Repeal  of  the  Connally  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of 
a  telegram  sent  to  the  hearing  before 
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the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  being  a  statement  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment,  was 
sent  to  me  with  the  request  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I,  too,  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  repeal  such  amendment,  and  seek 
unanimous  consent  that  the  copy  of  such 
telegram  be  included  in  the  Appendix: 

Huntsville,  Tex., 

January  24, 1960. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

X  am  informed  that  all  persons  wishing  to 
testify  on  repeal  of  Connally  amendment  will 
have  only  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  27.  Entire  morning  being  given  State 
Department  who  insist  on  this  surrender  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  internal  affairs.  Please 
extend  time  of  hearing  so  that  all  who  wish 
to  testify  on  this  vital  subject  may  be  heard. 
Please  advise  by  letter  what  domestic  ques¬ 
tions  the  advocates  of  repeal  want  decided 
by  foreign  Judges  of  a  one-world  court  and 
why  they  feel  U.S.  own  court  system  inade¬ 
quate  on  purely  domestic  cases.  Also  ask 
your  honest  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  constitutes  treason  to  the  United  States 
and  flagrant  violation  of  oaths  of  office  taken 
voluntarily  by  its  advocates.  Also  ask  this 
telegram  be  made  part  of  official  committee 
hearing  minutes. 

W.  H.  Kellogg. 


The  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues  to  the  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Francis  Brinker,  of  Cawker  City, 
Kans.,  to  Life  magazine  in  answer  to 
their  series  of  articles  on  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  I  thought  so  highly  of  Mr.  Brink - 
er’s  letter  that  I  would  like  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  it. 

The  letter  follows : 

The  Farm  Problem 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  introduction  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  am  a  farmer  and  I  am  proud 
of  it.  I  live  about  30  miles  from  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  United  States  (be¬ 
fore  Alaska  and  Hawaii).  I  live  on  what  I 
like  to  think  is  a  family-sized  farm  for  this 
area.  It  consists  of  640  acres.  All  but  50 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  120  acres  of 
which  are  irrigated.  I  am  a  full-time  farmer. 
Every  dollar  I  make  has  to  come  from  the 
land.  I  own  320  acres  (with  the  mortgage 
company)  and  rent  320  acres. 

This  area  had  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
on  record  from  1955  to  1957.  Most  farmers 
had  to  mortgage  their  land  and  machinery 
to  stay  in  the  business.  1958  and  1959  have 
been  excellent  crop  years,  yet  with  the  dis¬ 
astrous  prices  at  which  farmers  have  to  sell 
and  the  high  costs  of  the  things  he  has  to 
buy,  very  few  farmers,  (including  myself) 
have  been  able  to  reduce  our  debts  incurred 
during  the  drought.  How  will  we  be  able 
to  survive  the  subnormal  years  if  this  situa¬ 
tion  continues? 

In  order  to  be  as  efficient  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  claims  the  farmers  should 
be  I  would  have  to  expand  the  size  of  my 
operations,  perhaps  to  several  times  its  pres¬ 


ent  size,  but  I  am  not  financially  able  to  do 
this.  At  present  values  my  farming  opera¬ 
tions  represent  an  investment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $130,000,  which  consists  of  land  (both 
rented  and  owned) ,  machinery  and  buildings; 
yet  I  have  a  hard  time  to  maintain  an  in¬ 
come  equal  to  the  minimum  wage  of  labor. 
U.S.D.A.  statistics  show  that  the  investment 
per  worker  in  industry  is  approximately 
$15,000  per  worker,  yet  their  average  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  net 
income  of  the  farmer. 

I  have  just  finished  studying,  with  great 
interest,  your  editorial  and  The  Farm  Prob¬ 
lem  (pt.  Ill)  in  the  December  14  issue  of 
Life,  which  has  prompted  me  to  write  this 
letter. 

Your  statement  that,  “Farmers  themselves 
are  just  as  fed  up  with  the  mess  as  every¬ 
body  else,”  is  the  understatement  of  the  year. 
We  are  the  most  fed  up  of  all  and  rightly 
so. 

The  worst  part  of  the  farm  programs  of  the 
past  is  that  the  farmer  has  lost  so  many 
of  the  freedoms  so  dear  to  him.  In  return 
for  the  loss  of  the  freedoms,  he  has  had  the 
privilege  (if  it  can  be  called  that)  of  being 
the  most  underpaid  person  in  our  economy 
while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
the  best  fed  people  in  the  world. 

The  thing  that  is  so  hard  to  understand 
is  why  so  many  people  want  to  blame  the 
farmer  for  producing  too  much  of  the  good 
things  of  life  (they  should  thank  God  that 
we  have)  while  in  so  many  countries  they 
produce  too  few  of  these  things. 

To  most  farmers,  including  myself,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  philosophy  is 
about  as  wrong  as  it  can  possibly  be.  He 
says  that  we  have  too  many  inefficient  farm¬ 
ers.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  our  farmers 
are  too  efficient.  Let’s  look  at  it  this  way: 
If  all  farmers  had  been  more  efficient  in  the 
past  our  present  so-called  surplus  could 
easily  be  several  times  greater  than  it  is 
today.  Production  figures  for  the  past  10 
years  will  prove  this  to  be  true.  What  hap¬ 
pens  every  time  an  inefficient  farmer  leaves 
the  land?  It  does  not  stay  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Instead,  a  more  efficient  farmer  takes 
it  over  and  produces  more,  thus  adding  to 
the  surplus.  Most  economists  tell  us  that 
every  time  the  supply  of  farm  products  in¬ 
crease  1  percent,  the  price  will  decline  6  per¬ 
cent.  Many  agronomists  in  our  agricultural 
colleges  tell  us,  if  every  acre  of  land  was 
farmed  In  the  most  efficient  manner,  by  using 
the  best  varieties  of  crops,  best  breeds  of 
livestock  and  proper  use  of  fertilizers,  insec¬ 
ticides,  hormones,  etc.,  its  possible  to  double 
our  present  production.  If  both  figures  are 
correct,  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  to  get 
someone  to  take  his  products,  long  before  he 
reaches  this  height  of  efficiency.  How  effi¬ 
cient  must  we  become  in  order  to  make  a 
living? 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  yet  very  little  has  been  done  to 
balance  them.  Industry  has  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  adjust  their  supply  to  the 
demand  much  easier  than  most  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy.  In  past  years,  labor 
had  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  the  farmer. 
There  weren't  enough  jobs  available  for  the 
number  of  workers.  Their  solution  was 
simple,  even  though  it  was  difficult  to  attain. 
They  each  worked  fewer  hours,  thus  bringing 
the  supply  of  labor  more  in  balance  with  the 
demand. 

In  order  to  balance  the  supply  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  with  the  demand  there  are  only  two 
answers.  We  either  have  to  increase  the 
demand  or  decrease  the  supply. 

Increasing  the  demand  is  to  a  large  extent 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer  because  we 
just  don’t  have  enough  people  in  the  United 
States  to  consume  all  that  we  are  able  to 
produce.  (The  farmer  of  today  isn’t  as  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  United  States  being  overpop¬ 
ulated  as  are  the  birth  controllers.)  Our 


foreign  trade  has  diminished  through  the 
years.  Its  har  dto  say  who  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  this,  but  surely  you  can’t  blame  the 
farmer. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  farm 
programs  of  the  past,  which  have  consisted 
of  commodity  controls,  have  failed  com¬ 
pletely  in  trying  to  decrease  the  supply. 
They  have  split  the  farm  organizations  into 
commodity  groups  and  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  costly  to  operate.  The  surpluses  have 
continued  to  mount,  while  the  farmers  have 
continued  to  go  broke. 

If  labor  had  tried  to  solve  their  problem 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  past  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  they  might  have  limited  the  number 
of  people  that  could  work  in  each  industry, 
then  those  left  over  might  have  been  told, 
“We  don’t  have  room  for  you  in  this  country, 
you’ll  have  to  go  some  place  else.” 

One  of  the  duties  of  any  good  government 
is  to  regulate.  Every  time  I  hear  the  word 
“control”  used,  I  can’t  help  but  think  it 
belongs  right  along  the  side  of  the  word 
"dictator.” 

Why  riot  use  the  same  method  to  solve  the 
farm  problem  that  was  used  to  solve  the 
labor  problem.  It  is  working  for  labor  and 
it  will  work  just  as  well  to  solve  the  farm 
problem.  (Acres  under  production  are  to 
the  farmer  what  hours  are  to  labor.) 
Therefore,  it’s  about  time  the  farmer  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  acres  which  would  compare  to  the 
wage  and  hour  law  for  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  call  a  referendum  to  allow  the 
farmers  to  vote  on  themselves  a  20  percent 
reduction  of  all  productive  land.  In  order 
to  vote  in  this  referendum,  proof  should  be 
shown  that  at  least  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  voters  net  income  is  derived  directly 
from  the  farm.  It  wouldn’t  be  right  for  a 
hobby  farmer  or  part  time  farmer  to  vote 
on  a  program  for  the  true  farmer. 

The  farmer  should  receive  no  payment  for 
this  reduction.  The  laborer  doesn’t  get  paid 
for  the  hours  that  he  doesn’t  work,  so  why 
should  the  farmer  receive  payment  for  the 
acreage  he  doesn’t  farm?  All  profits  should 
be  derived  from  production  or  services,  never 
from  nonproduction  or  nonservice*. 

In  return  for  this  reduction  the  farmer 
should  receive  a  guarantee  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  release  any  Government-held 
farm  commodity  for  home  consumption  at 
less  than  100  percent  of  parity,  nor  will  any 
imports  of  farm  commodities  be  allowed  to 
enter  our  domestic  market  at  less  than  100 
percent  of  parity.  This  would  require  the 
Government  to  enter  the  import  business, 
but  it  has  been  taking  large  losses  in  the 
exports  of  farm  commodities.  Why  shouldn’t 
it  be  allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  the  im¬ 
ports  to  help  cover  this  loss.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  U.S.  farmer  (with  his 
high  costs  of  production)  to  compete  with 
many  foreign  farmers  (with  their  low  cost 
of  production)  on  many  farm  commodities. 

It  wouldn’t  be  unreasonable  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  withhold  from  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  these  commodities  at  not  less  than  100 
percent  of  parity,  because  this  would  only 
be  an  assurance  that  the  farmer  might  ex¬ 
pect  an  income  about  equal  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  labor.  For  example:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics,  in  1952  farm  parity  was 
100  percent,  yet  the  average  income  per  per¬ 
son  of  farm  people  was  $753  from  farming. 
$271  from  other  sources,  making  a  total  of 
$1,024.  For  the  same  year  the  average  in¬ 
come  per  person  of  nonfarm  people  was 
$1,973;  which  is  proof  that  our  present  par¬ 
ity  formula  does  not  represent  a  true  parity. 

The  goal  to  this  program  should  be  for 
the  farmer  to  receive  an  income  equal  to 
nonfarm  people.  This  investment  is  much 
greater,  the  hours  of  labor  for  most  farm 
people  are  longer  and  his  education  require¬ 
ments  whether  formal  or  otherwise  are 
probably  as  high,  if  not  higher  than  for 
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many  other  segments  of  our  economy.  So 
why  shouldn’t  he  be  entitled  to  at  least  as 
much  income? 

Another  necessary  part  of  the  program  is 
a  penalty  for  noncompliance.  This  penalty 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  tax  of  20  percent 
of  the  gross  farm  income.  This  would  stop 
the  chiselers. 

The  agricultural  land  to  be  taken  from 
production  under  this  program  should  be 
handled  in  three  separate  categories;  namely, 
grassland,  irrigated  land,  and  nonirrigated 
lands.  This  reduction  should  be  based  on  a 
farm  unit  not  to  exceed  160  acres  for  culti¬ 
vated  land;  a  larger  unit  could  be  used  for 
grazing  land.  The  reason -for  this  is  to 
distribute  the  idle  land  and  to  assure  that 
a  more  near  average  land  will  be  taken  from 
production.  The  idle  land  should  be  han¬ 
dled  similar  to  land  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  so  as  to  build  it  up  for  future  use. 
Some  economists  predict  that  we’ll  need  the 
full  use  of  all  our  productive  land  within 
20  years.  I  think  that  time  is  much  further 
away,  especially  if  we  build  up  and  conserve 
our  soil  as  we  should. 

The  reduction  should  be  for  a  given 
period  of  time,  such  as  the  4-year  presiden¬ 
tial  term.  Each  time  the  reduction  is  de¬ 
termined  the  farmer  should  be  required  to 
change  the  area  of  reduction  to  build  up 
the  entire  farm  for  future  use. 

Statistics  show  that  for  the  past  several 
years  the  overall  supply  has  exceeded  the 
demand  by  about  8  percent.  The  reduction 
will  need  to  be  greater  than  this  to  help 
absorb  the  present  surplus  and  it  will  also 
take  more  than  an  8-percent  reduction 
in  acreage  to  get  an  8-percent  reduction  of 
supplies  because  the  land  taken  from  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  the  poorer  land  of  each  160. 
Also,  the  land  under  production  would  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  receive  better  care. 

Under  this  program  all  of  the  cows  at  the 
trough  in  your  cartoon  on  page  105  (De¬ 
cember  14)  should  gradually  diminish  to 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  conservation. 

I  believe  that  conservation  is  everybody’s 
responsibility.  Most  conservation  practices 
are  of  just  as  much  value  to  the  city  people 
of  the  future  as  they  will  be  to  the  future 
farmers,  because  in  times  of  shortages  of 
farm  products,  usually  the  farm  people  are 
the  best  off.  This  generation  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  Government  debts  for  future  generations 
to  pay,  so  the  least  we  should  do  is  to  leave 
them  some  fertile  soil. 

The  advantages  of  this  program  over  the 
present  program  are:  It  would  treat  all 
farmers  equal  and  the  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  minor.  It  would  regulate  the 
supply  rather  than  control  individual  com¬ 
modities.  The  price  of  each  commodity 
would  be  the  balancing  factor  between  com¬ 
modities  and  it  would  give  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  be  on  a  more  equal  basis  with 
the  rest  of  our  economy. 

The  big  disadvantage  to  this  type  of  farm 
program  is  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
will  increase,  thus  adding  to  inflation.  But, 
in  all  justice  this  is  a  necessary  evil.  The 
decline  in  farm  prices  since  World  War  II  has 
been  the  big  factor  in  holding  down  inflation. 
We  have  reached  the  place  where  the  farmer 
can’t  survive  much  longer  if  this  decline 
continues. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  all  major  depressions  have  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  declining  farm  prices  while  non¬ 
farm  prices  increased.  Whenever  farm  prices 
declined  to  the  point  where  the  farmer’s 
resources  reached  a  low  enough  level,  he  was 
forced  to  quit  buying.  When  this  happened 
factories  were  forced  to  close,  creating  un¬ 
employment.  The  unemployed  are  poor 
consumers,  therefore,  these  unemployed 
caused  more  unemployment  until  we  were  in 
a  depression. 

As  a  group,  farm  people  are  a  minority 
today,  yet  they  are  still  among  the  largest 
consumers  of  steel,  petroleum  products,  rub¬ 


ber,  etc.,  and  whenever  they  are  forced  to 
quit  buying,  it  will  certainly  have  a  big 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  United  States  is  at  present,  enjoying 
a  very  high  standard  of  living,  through  a 
false  economy.  This  false  economy  is 
brought  about  by  our  defense  spending  and 
Government  borrowing.  Our  Government  is, 
in  reality,  spending  the  earnings  of  future 
generations. 

Our  defense  spending  is  indirectly  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  both  labor  and  industry.  Without 
it,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  United  States 
could  be  in  a  worse  depression  today  than  in 
the  1930’s. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  the  cold  war 
come  to  an  end,  so  they  should  also  want 
the  economics  of  this  country  in  shape  so 
that  we  might  be  assured  of  prosperity  in 
peace,  even  though  it  might  cause  a  slight 
increase  in  their  grocery  bill. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  person  that  be-' 
lieves  in  the  Golden  Rule  would  agree  to 
this  program. 

Sincerely, 

Francis  Brinker, 

Farmer. 


Privileged  Imports:  Major  Textile  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  state¬ 
ment  on  imports  from  W.  Ray  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile 
Merchants  of  New  York,  as  follows: 
Privileged  Imports:  Major  Textile  Peril 

From  "10  Years  of  Cotton  Textiles,”  De¬ 
cember  1959: 

“The  chief  roadblock  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
tended  textile  industry  recovery  and  the 
source  of  direst  peril  to  future  progress  lie 
in  the  always  mounting  tide  of  imported 
fabrics  and  apparel  whose  origins  now  rep¬ 
resent  over  50  separate  nations.  Each  of 
them  enjoys  the  waiver  by  our  Government 
of  the  statutory  working  conditions  and  so¬ 
cial  standards  under  which  American  textile 
mills  are  forced  to  operate.  This  means  a 
privileged  status  of  low  labor  costs  for  which 
there  is  no  equalization  in  existing  tariff 
schedules.  Tariff  reduction  to  impotency 
has  long  since  been  accomplished  through 
concessions  made  in  GATT  negotiations. 
Many  of  the  foreign  competitors  now  possess 
ultramodern  textile  equipment  supplied  by 
American  taxpayers  and  some  of  them  share 
special  benefits  of  large  textile  purchases  by 
the  U.S.  Government  either  in  the  nature  of 
offshore  procurement  or  in  the  processing  of 
cotton  under  triangular  deals.  The  crown¬ 
ing  discrimination  against  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  employment  has  been  the  U.S. 
Government  policy  of  selling  American 
grown  cotton  to  foreign  textile  producers  at 
a  bargain  price,  now  lower  by  8  cents  a  pound 
or  $40  per  bale  than  the  prices  American 
mills  are  forced  to  pay  for  the  same  raw 
material. 

“Under  these  existing  and  extraordinary 
policies  of  preferential  treatment,  foreign 
competitors  have  been  equipped  with  over¬ 
whelming  advantages  in  price  competition. 
Sharing  no  responsibility  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  American  standards,  employment 
or  taxes,  they  remain  free  to  flood  our  mar¬ 
kets  will  the  products  of  ill-paid  labor,  made 
under  any  kind  of  working  conditions,  out  of 


the  bargain  priced  cotton  endowed  by  our 
own  Government  or  cheaper  foreign  growths. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  the  records  of  mar¬ 
ket  experience  show  an  unmistakable  trend 
toward  displacement  of  American  goods 
through  their  inability  to  cope  in  price  with 
the  competition  especially  from  Asiatic 
countries  whose  wage  and  labor  costs  are  but 
a  small  fraction  of  American  minimum 
standards.” 

W.  Rat  Bell, 

President,  the  Association  of  Cotton 
Textile  Merchants  of  New  York,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


The  Late  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  days  of  last  month  the  Nation 
sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  passing  of 
a  great  and  patriotic  statesman,  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 
He  had  served  with  distinction,  devotion, 
and  wisdom  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  a  period  of  35  years.  His 
public  service  actually  convered  a  span 
of  a  half  a  century  because  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  offices  he  held  as  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  and  State  senator  in  his  beloved 
State  of  Ohio. 

It  was  my  rich  privilege  to  serve  with 
this  great  American  as  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  During  the  time  of 
our  mutual  service  I  had  opportunity  to 
observe  Mr.  Jenkins’  able  work  and  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  who  addressed 
himself  to  his  duties  with  compassionate 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  all  our 
citizens  and  with  a  dedicated  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  basic  concepts  of  human 
freedom,  economic  opportunity,  and  na¬ 
tional  strength— concepts  that  were  in¬ 
herent  in  the  founding  of  our  Republic 
that  have  been  strengthened  because  of 
Tom  Jenkins’  work  in  our  midst. 

One  important  principle  that  moti¬ 
vated  the  endeavors  of  this  great  Amer¬ 
ican  was  his  insistence  on  fairness  and 
equity  for  all  the  people.  He  worked 
diligently  and  with  ability  to  try  to  im¬ 
prove  our  Federal  tax  structure  so  that 
its  application  to  our  citizens  would  be 
without  discrimination  and  without  un¬ 
warranted  burden.  In  this  connection 
it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  legislation  that  was 
known  across  the  breadth  of  the  land 
as  the  Jenkins-Keogh  bill.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  was  designed  to  alleviate  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  contained  in  ex¬ 
isting  law  against  self-employed  indi¬ 
viduals  in  providing  for  their  i-etirement 
security.  Tom  Jenkins  believed  with 
conviction  in  the  principle  embodied  in 
this  bill  because  he  recognized  its  just¬ 
ness  and  the  merit  it  contained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  fanner,  store¬ 
keeper,  professional  man,  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  self-employed  Americans. 

Mr.  Jenkins  and  I  first  joined  in  spon¬ 
soring  this  legislation  in  January  1953 
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at  which  time  Mr.  Jenkins  introduced 
H.R.  10  and  I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  11.  After  years  of  perseverance  and 
work  in  behalf  of  this  constructive  meas¬ 
ure,  we  now  seem  to  be  on  the  threshold 
of  what  I  hope  will  be  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal  into  law.  If  we  are  suc¬ 
cessful  to  this  end,  a  large  measure  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  our  esteemed  late 
colleague,  Tom  Jenkins. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Tom  Jen¬ 
kins  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  serve 
in  this  distinguished  body  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  final  approval  of  his  bill.  I 
regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  Ameri¬ 
can’s  untimely  passing,  but  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  privilege  that  was  mine  in 
serving  with  him. 


House  Antitrust  Subcommittee’s  Ship¬ 
ping  Investigation — A  Notable  PubUc 
Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  the  House,  indeed  all 
Americans,  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  for 
its  investigation  of  antitrust  and  monop¬ 
oly  problems  in  the  ocean  steamship 
industry. 

Through  painstaking  effort,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  study  of  the  activities  of  major 
steamship  lines,  associations,  and  con¬ 
ferences,  and  examination  of  over  100,- 
000  documents  in  the  files  of  these 
groups,  the  subcommittee  has  brought 
to  light  matters  of  the  most  serious  im¬ 
port.  These  included  hundreds  of  ap¬ 
parent  and  serious  violations  of  various 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  and  other 
statutes  dealing  with  competitive  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Celler  Anti¬ 
trust  Subcommittee  last  fall  in  New  York 
City  emphasized  the  problems  that  arise 
when  an  industry  is  granted  antitrust 
exemption  such  as  that  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  The  hear¬ 
ings  established — as  recognized  by  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  members  of  the  -sub- 
committee — that  in  43  years  of  respon¬ 
sibility  under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  its 
predecessors  had  been  incredibly  negli¬ 
gent  in  administering  and  regulating  the 
maritime  industry. 

The  hundreds  of  apparent  violations 
of  the  act  uncovered  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  were  for  the  most  part  either  un¬ 
known  to,  or  unnoticed  by,  the  Maritime 
Board.  It  is  little  short  of  amazing 
that,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Board  admitted,  not  once  since  1916  had 
the  Board  or  its  predecessors  taken 
punitive  action  against  any  shipping  line 
for  violating  the  strictures  imposed  by 
section  15  of  the  act.  Thus  the  indus¬ 


try  has  been  permitted  to  fix  its  own 
rates  collusively  and  keep  out  competi¬ 
tors  free  from  antitrust  requirements 
and  without  imposition  of  the  public 
safeguards  that  Congress  wrote  into  the 
act. 

As  a  result  of  the  Celler  subcommittee 
hearings,  the  Justice  Department  has  be¬ 
gun  extensive  grand  jury  investigations 
into  the  maritime  industry  for  possible 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the 
Shipping  Act,  and  related  statutes.  The 
Maritime  Board  has  also  inaugurated 
some  15  separate  dockets  to  take  action 
on  some  of  the  matters  brought  to  light 
by  the  subcommittee. 

The  impact  of  the  Celler  subcommittee 
investigation  and  hearings  may  well  be 
felt  by  every  American  who  buys  an  im¬ 
ported  article.  Increased  competition 
in  the  tradition  of  American  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  in  a  manner  envisaged  by  the 
Shipping  Act,  could  well  bring  lower 
freight  rates.  In  many  cases  ocean 
freight  is  an  important  part  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  imported  goods.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
single  shipper  of  goods  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States;  conse¬ 
quently,  reductions  in  the  rates  it  pays 
will  also  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  penetrating  and 
cogent  article  by  Bernard  Nossiter  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  sum¬ 
marizes  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Celler 
Antitrust  Subcommittee’s  work.  I  com¬ 
mend  this  article  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Ship  Lines  Accused  of  Illegalities — Mari¬ 
time  Board  Seen  "Incredibly"  Lax  in  Its 
Job 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

A  little-noticed  House  investigation  has 
jolted  the  shipping  lines  with  charges  ol 
more  than  300  possible  violations  of  several 
Federal  laws. 

The  inquiry  by  the  Antitrust  Subcommit¬ 
tee  under  Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
Democrat,  New  York,  brought  bipartisan 
accusations  of  "incredible  neglect”  and 
"laxity”  against  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

That  Agency,  obviously  distressed,  has 
been  building  up  its  policing  staff  and  has 
begun  a  closer  watch  in  major  ports  over  the 
lines. 

The  investigation,  held  last'  fall  in  New 
York,  has  also  had  repercussions  elsewhere 
in  Government.  The  Justice  Department 
has  set  up  grand  juries  in  Washington  and 
San  Francisco  examining  the  records  of  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  companies.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  is  examining  charges  that  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
was  billed  three  times  as  much  as  private 
shippers  for  transportation  of  wheat  and 
other  aid  commodities. 

BOARD  APPROVAL  REQUIRED 

A  major  portion  of  the  Celler  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  charges  dealt  with  secret  "gentlemen's 
agreements”  between  competing  lines  to  fix 
cargo  rates. 

Under  the  1916  Shipping  Act,  the  lines  are 
allowed  to  get  together  on  rates  and  other 
matters  free  of  antitrust  prosecution — pro¬ 
vided  the  Maritime  Board  gives  its  approval. 
The  Board  is  supposed  to  prohibit  pacts  that 
discriminate  unfairly  between  shipping  lines, 
shippers,  and  ports,  and  harm  U.S.  trade. 
Any  agreement  not  filed  with  the  Board  may 
result  in  a  $l,000-a-day  fine. 

The  House  investigators  came  up  with 
about  40  agreements  never  submitted  to  the 


Maritime  Board:  these  yielded  an  estimated 
105  breaches  of  the  law. 

One  alleged  violation,  for  example.  Involved 
a  reported  plan  by  a  division  of  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  and  the  Farrell  Lines 
to  drive  a  Japanese  competitor  from  the 
trade  to  South  Africa.  As  the  investigators 
described  it,  the  two  American  lines  would 
take  turns  cutting  rates  to  spread  the  losses 
until  the  route  was  clear. 

SECRET  PACT  ALLEGED 

In  another  case,  a  group  of  companies  that 
had  filed  their  pact  with  the  Board,  agreed  to 
go  their  own,  competitive  rate-setting  way  on 
cargo  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Celler  group  discovered  what 
it  contends  was  a  secret  pact  between  the  big 
United  States  Lines  Co.  and  the  Barber  Wil- 
helmsen  group  to  fix  tariffs. 

A  second  big  batch  of  alleged  violations— 
Celler  said  he  found  141  of  these — in¬ 
volved  rebates.  A  rebate  is  a  return  to 
favored  shippers  of  a  portion  of  his  freight 
charges  and  is  specifically  outlawed  in  the 
Shipping  Act. 

Among  its  findings  the  House  unit  turned 
up  a  pact  between  the  American  Export  Lines 
and  two  foreign-flag  companies,  granting 
alleged  rebates  of  2  to  20  percent  for  several 
major  shippers. 

Some  of  the  shipping  company  officials 
openly  expressed  their  pain  at  the  disclosures. 

Vice  President  William  Rand  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  commenting  on  disguised  pay¬ 
ments  made  several  years  ago  to  an  agent  for 
some  importers,  said: 

“I  am  personally  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  not 
within  our  company  principles  to  behave 
in  this  manner  whatsoever.  If  we  hadn’t 
gone  into  these  lousy  shenanigans,  we  never 
could  have  gotten  the  cargo.” 

The  States  Marine  Lines  was  accused  of 
inaccurately  describing  some  cargo  to  give  a 
lower  rate.  Vice  president  Robert  G.  Stone 
said,  “We  have  absolutely  no  excuse.  It  was 
wrong,  our  people  were  wrong — ethically, 
morally,  and  every  other  way.” 

So  many  of  the  cases  were  spelled  out  in 
company  files  that  Representative  George 
Meader,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  member,  observed  that  “laxity  of  the 
enforcement  .agencies  has  induced  a  reck¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  lines  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  records.  You  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  them  in  the  files  of 
the  companies.” 

A  blunter  appraisal  was  offered  by  Chair¬ 
man  Celler.  He  said  the  Maritime  Board 
“has  been  incredibly  negligent”  and  "has 
not  even  offered  a  token  gesture  of  enforce¬ 
ment.”  Celler  stressed  that  his  evaluation 
applied  to  the  Board  and  its  predecessors  in 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis¬ 
trations. 

Chairman  Clarence  G.  Morse,  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Board,  has  promised  to  check  every  case 
uncovered  by  the  subcommittee.  So  far,  he 
has  marked  down  13  for  formal  inquiry.  An¬ 
other  17  have  been  referred  to  the  Justice 
Department,  and  staff  investigations  have 
been  started  in  72  more.  In  all,  the  Board 
figures  the  Celler  group’s  listing  can  be 
boiled  down  to  102  cases. 

Morse  candidly  said  in  a  recent  interview, 
“I  was  disturbed”  by  the  House  findings.  He 
attributed  them  to  a  lack  of  policing  staff 
and  a  “philosophy  in  the  industry — not  only 
by  the  carriers,  but  the  shippers  and  receiv¬ 
ers — that  they  do  not  have  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  law.” 

NO  PENALTY  IN  44  YEARS 

While  any  shipping  company  guilty  of  a 
secret  agreement  can  be  fined  $1,000  a  day, 
no  penalty  has  ever  been  assessed  in  the 
Shipping  Act’s  44  years.  In  the  past,  Morse 
said,  the  Board  believed  in  showing  violators 
the  error  of  their  ways  rather  than  in  pros¬ 
ecuting.  Now,  he  said,  he  will  seek  penalties 
in  at  least  some  cases. 
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Morse  is  also  increasing  the  regulation  of¬ 
fice  staff  from  33  to  41  and  is  adding  3  in¬ 
vestigators  to  the  3  the  board  now  has. 

Board  member  Thomas  E.  Stakem  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  a  special  unit  overseeing  the 
investigations. 

In  addition,  three  new  offices  have  been 
set  up  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts.  Their  chiefs  will  watch  the  rate¬ 
fixing  meetings  of  the  lines. 

Morse,  however,  does  not  intend  to  deal 
strictly  with  the  companies  his  board  reg¬ 
ulates.  His  three  new  field  men  will  ask,  not 
demand,  to  sit  in  on  the  rate-fixing  confer¬ 
ences.  “We’re  going  down  that  path  slowly,” 
he  said. 

Despite  the  rich  harvest  reaped  by  the 
House  unit,  Morse  won’t  send  Board  agents 
through  the  steamship  lines'  files  to  see 
whether  there  are  other  violations.  “Under 
our  system  of  government,”  he  maintained, 
“that  is  not  the  way  an  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  conduct  its  business." 

PENALTIES  NOT  FOR  ALL 

He  will  not,  he  said,  ask  for  penalties 
against  all  lines  that  have  broken  the  law. 
Willful  intent  and  the  facts  in  each  case 
will  determine  who  gets  punished,  he  said. 

Moreover,  he  added  that  “100-odd  viola¬ 
tions  over  15  years  is  not  too  far  out  of  line 
for  a  big,  active  industry  like  shipping." 


Timely  Remarks  on  Our  Agricultural 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

•  OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  given  our  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  attention  drawn  to  farm 
subsidies,  the  following  comments  are 
most  timely.  They  are  drawn  from  a 
speech  delivered  in  Iowa  last  week  by  Mr. 
Herb  Plambeck,  of  radio  station  WHO, 
in  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Plambeck  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  America’s  leading  farm 
editors : 

Yes,  agriculture  is  vital  to  America.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  agriculture  is  the  biggest 
buyer,  seller,  and  borrower  in  the  United 
States.  ■ 

1.  Farmers  purchase  farm  supplies  worth 
about  $14  billion — if  they  have  the  money 
to  buy — and  there  are  lots  of  other  things 
they  need  besides  farm  supplies. 

2.  There  are  twice  as  many  jobs  in  indus¬ 
tries  serving  farmers  as  there  are  farm  jobs. 
Sixteen  million  Americans  in  manufacturing, 
processing  and  distribution  are  dependent 
on  farmers. 

3.  The  inventory  of  farm  machinery  alone 
Is  greater  than  the  total  assets  of  the 
American  steel  industry. 

4.  Many  people  think  the  auto  industry 
is  the  Nation’s  most  important.  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  equipment  valuation  totals  five  times 
that  of  the  auto  industry — and  this  does  not 
include  the  value  of  land  and  livestock. 

5.  The  long  steel  strike  certainly  affected 
farmers.  They  use  6l/2  million  tons  of 
finished  steel  each,  year  *  *  *  that’s  more 
than  the  auto  business  uses. 

6.  Farms  in  America  consume  17y2  billion 
gallons  of  crude  petroleum — more  than  any 
other  industry. 

7.  That  farming  Is  “on  wheels”  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  285  million  pounds 
of  raw  rubber  are  used  annually  for  farm 
equipment. 


8.  In  global  terms  U.S.  farmers  make  up 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  but  they  provide  20  percent  of  the 
world’s  meat,  30  percent  of  the  milk,  and 
40  percent  of  the  corn. 

9.  Recently,  here  in  Iowa,  we  had  new 
proof  that  food  production  is  a  key  factor 
in  international  thinking — when  Nikita 
Khrushchev  paid  Iowa  a  visit,  and  made  it 
rather  obvious  that  next  to  his  talks  with 
the  President,  seeing  Iowa’s  agriculture  was 
his  No.  1  objective. 

What  is  the  reward?  Just  how  are  the 
farmers  sharing  in  U.S.  prosperity?  One 
piece  of  evidence  is  that  realized  net  income 
in  1959  is  12  percent  under  1958.  Let’s  look 
at  broilers  as  an  example: 


Year 

Produced 

Cost 

Sale 

price 

Profit 
or  loss 

1948 . . 

400, 000 

Cents 

20.0 

Cents 

36 

Cents 

+10 

1955 . 

1,100,000 

21.0 

22 

+1 

1959.... . 

1,  750,  000 

18.5 

17 

-m 

Red  meats  is  another  example:  in  1951 
21  billion  pounds  produced,  $11.4  billion  re¬ 
ceived;  in  1957  27  billion  pounds  produced, 
$9.4  billion  received. 

I  have  pondered  this  question  a  thousand 
times — and  so  have  you,  and  countless 
other  have,  too — and  it  keeps  adding  up 
to  an  unhappy  answer — the  more  we  pro¬ 
duce,  the  less  we  get.  How  long  can  we 
continue  to  do  this  and  remain  solvent? 

Permit  me  to  mention  a  few  facts  of  life 
about  Government  subsidies,  as  they  apply 
across  the  board.  In  doing  so  I  am  neither 
praising  nor  condemning  the  principle. 

First,  we  must  recognize  subsidies,  to 
which  Life  magazine  and  a  lot  of  others 
have  taken  strong  dislike;  have  been  with 
us  a  long  time.  The  truth  is,  subsidies  are 
the  oldest  economic  principle  written  into 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
tariffs,  which  are  a  subsidy  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  and  promote  industrial 
development  in  early  America,  were  enacted 
into  law  when  the  first  Congress  convened 
back  in  1789.  They  were  enacted  the  first 
day  of  the  assembly,  and  they  stipulated  a 
tonnage  tax  in  favor  of  American  shipping. 

Subsidies  have  taken  many  forms  since, 
but  the  tariff  is  with  us  still,  preceding  sub¬ 
sidies  by  about  130  years  or  so. 

One  rather  significant  subsidy  was  the 
granting  of  6,340,000  acres  of  public  lands 
to  private  interests  for  canal  building,  river 
improvement  between  1826  and  1866.  An¬ 
other,  183  million  acres  of  lands  were  given 
to  the  railways. 

Through  the  years,  it’s  been  the  same — 
and  it’s  still  going  on.  Mail  subsidies  came 
into  being  in  1845,  and  they’re  still  going 
strong.  Life  magazine,  in  its  vicious  attack 
on  farm  subsidies,  failed  to  mention  it  ac¬ 
cepts  a  $9  million  a  year  subsidy  in  the 
way  of  postal  rates.  Reader’s  Digest  sees 
no  objection  to  accepting  $5  million  while 
condemning  individual  farmers  for  taking  a 
few  thousand. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  have  not  said 
the  postal  subsidies  are  wrong.  The  truth 
is,  I  am  glad  to  have  access  to  fine  publica¬ 
tions  like  Life  and  Reader’s  Digest,  at  prices 
I  can  afford.  I  know  a  little  about  the  value 
of  advertising,  and  how  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  along  with  radio  and  TV,  provide 
us  with  a  fuller  life — and  a  higher  living 
standard.  I  recognize  the  educational  value 
of  these  publications. 

The  only  thing  I  ask,  and  again  I  speak 
as  an  individual,  is  that  the  magazines  who 
charge  farmers  as  being  government  money- 
grabbers  admit  to  the  same  crime.  This 
they  have  not  done. 

This  I  submit  is  an  injustice  to  the  people 
of  agriculture. 

Countless  additional  millions  have  gone 
to  subsidize  shipbuilding.  A  recent  ex¬ 


ample  is  a  $40  million  subsidy  to  build  the 
luxury  liner,  the  United,  States. 

Airlines  have  been  especially  large  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

There  are  an  amazing  lot  of  subsidies,  and 
some  of  them  add  up  to  a  surprising  total. 
And  what  must  be  hardest  to  believe  of  all 
for  farm  critics  is  the  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  that  apply  to  agriculture. 

Cost  plus  is  a  subsidy  and  no  one  objected 
if  cost  plus  was  needed  to  get  necessary  de¬ 
fense  items. 

Depletion  allowances  in  oil  and  mining  in¬ 
dustries  are  subsidy,  and  they  total  $23  bil¬ 
lion.  Business  reconversion  payments  (in¬ 
cluding  tax  amortization)  are  a  subsidy,  and 
they  total  $45  billion  in  recent  years. 

Maritime  organizations  have  a  $3%  billion 
subsidy. 

These  figures  are  not  my  own.  They  have 
been  taken  from  a  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  bulletin,  and  you,  as  a  taxpayer, 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  them  as  anyone 
else.  It  is  called  Government  Subsidy  in 
Historical  Review,  and  you  can  secure  a  copy 
from  your  own  Congressman. 

The  truth  is,  subsidies  to  business,  indus¬ 
try,  publications,  transportation  and  other 
interests  far  exceed  the  amount  agriculture 
gets. 

For  example,  in  the  last  5  years,  50  large 
corporations  have  received  over  $80  billion 
in  Government  contracts,  which  though  not 
labeled  as  subsidies,  certainly  represent  sig¬ 
nificant  financial  help  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Why  in  Heaven’s  name  can’t  we 
have  the  whole  story  told— a  story  that  might 
make  some  of  us  cringe. 

The  postal  deficit  over  a  10-year  period, 
for  instance,  exceeds  the  total  of  the  CCC 
farm  programs  for  the  past  25  years. 

Capper’s  Farmer,  a  magazine  that  accepts 
postal  subsidies  like  all  the  others,  says  that 
in  the  past  50  years,  for  every  $1,000  this 
country  has  spent  on  subsidies,  agriculture 
has  received  only  $5.  That’s  just  one-half 
of  1  percent,  isn’t  it?  Moreover,  Capper’s 
points  out  that  the  American  housewife,  as 
she  bemoans  the  fact  that  some  of  her  tax 
dollars  go  for  farm  subsidies,  forgets  that 
the  American  consumer  has  benefited  to  the 
tune  of  $70  billion  because  food  costs  would 
have  been  that  much  higher  without  farm 
supports. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  still  another  aspect  to 
the  so-called  farm  subsidy.  Dick  Hansen, 
Successful  Farming  editor,  now  in  Russia, 
called  this  to  his  readers’  attention  in  July. 
He  shows  that  the  amount  going  to  farmers  is 
actually  only  half  that  charged  to  farmers. 

Daniel  Rice  Co.,  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  made  an  interesting  breakdown  of 
the  figures  charged  against  farm  subsidies. 
It  showed  farmers  getting  a  total  of  a  bil¬ 
lion,  and  consumers  getting  about  a  billion. 
The  rest  should  have  been  charged  to  the 
State  Department  for  foreign  relief  loans  re¬ 
payable  as  in  REA,  soil  conservation,  which 
benefits  all  the  Nation.  The  Forest  Service, 
emergency  relief,  these  are  just  a  few. 

The  Rice  Co.,  in  its  conclusion,  appealed 
to  the  public  to  look  at  the  true  facts,  and  to 
recognize  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  as  the 
economic  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  if,  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  suggests,  we  take  away  all  the 
farm  subsidies,  the  repercussions  in  business 
and  industry  would  be  overwhelming.  That 
billion  dollars  that  goes  to  farmers  in  the 
way  of  soil  bank  payments,  or  in  commodity 
stabilization,  or  in  ASP,  etc.,  is  a  pretty  im¬ 
portant  item  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  feed 
business,  or  in  the  seed  business,  or  in  the 
machinery  business.  Or  in  a  thousand  other 
farm-related  fields. 

Presently,  farmers  are  charged  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  Government’s  total  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  say  that  because  I  believe  that  for  Amer¬ 
ica  to  stay  strong,  agriculture  must  remain 
strong,  and  unless  there  is  a  greater  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  contribution  agriculture  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  American  prosperity,  unless  present 
injustices  are  corrected,  unless  agriculture  no 
longer  remains  an  island  of  poverty  in  a  sea 
of  prosperity,  America  will  not  maintain  its 
present  position  of  strength  and  leadership, 
in  a  world  crying  for  freedom  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  farmers  must  help  provide. 


The  National  Imperative  Versus  Carl 
Harris,  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
technologically  unemployed  of  this  land, 
who  have  been  callously  ignored  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  have  had  no 
greater  champion  at  this  Congress  than 
my  able  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

In  the  January  31  edition  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail,  largest  newspaper  in  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Slack  had  an  article  which  poig¬ 
nantly  summarizes  the  plight  of  the  un¬ 
employed  and  what  could  be  done  to  help 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  outstanding  article  by  Mr.  Slack  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

The  National  Imperative  Versus  Carl 
Harris,  American 

(By  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  Representative,  Sixth 
Congressional  District) 
what’s  happened  to  us? 

In  early  1959,  when  the  impact  of  the  1958 
recession  was  being  felt  most  severely,  I  vis¬ 
ited  a  number  of  communities  in  Kanawha 
and  adjoining  counties.  In  one  of  them  I 
met  and  talked  with  an  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant  American.  His  name  is  Carl  Harris. 
He  is  just  40  years  old,  married,  and  the 
father  of  seven  children  ranging  from  4  to  16 
years  of  age. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  machine  operator 
in  a  coal  mine,  but  there  has  been  no  regular 
work  in  his  trade  for  more  than  2  years. 
Harris  has  no  income.  He  owns  no  automo¬ 
bile,  television  set  or  radio,  and  has  no  access 
to  a  newspaper. 

Long  ago  he  exhausted  36  weeks  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits.  He  is 
months  behind  in  his  house  rent,  but  the 
utilities  still  function.  That’s  because  he 
gathers  scrap  copper  around  abandoned 
mines  and  sell  it  to  a  junk  dealer  for  10  cents 
per  pounds,  averaging  about  $12  per  month, 
which  just  pays  the  utility  bills. 

The  backbone  of  his  family’s  diet  is  flour, 
rice,  commeal  and  other  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  received  from  the  surplus  commodities 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

His  wife  will  tell  you  that  a  few  beans  or 
potatoes  would  be  a  welcome  change.  The 
children  breakfast  regularly  on  gravy  and 
oats,  although  sometimes  necessity  forces  a 
change  to  cornmeal  and  water. 

Among  his  neighbors  these  foods  have 
earned  the  collective  nickname  of  “molli- 
grub,”  and  they  supply  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  calories  required  to  sustain  nor¬ 
mal  health  in  a  human  being. 

The  children  themselves  show  remarkably 
little  bitterness  over  the  fact  that  this  skid- 
row  diet  has  handed  them  a  legacy  of  rotten, 
snaggled  teeth,  abcessed  to  the  point  where 
wholesale  extraction  Is  often  necessary  bv 
the  age  of  13. 


They  do  not  even  envy  the  children  of 
those  so  amply  blessed  with  good  food  that 
they  can  afford  to  throw  eggs  at  Anastas 
Mikoyan  and  other  unpopular  visitors. 

The  Harris  family  is  not  alone.  They  are 
front  rank  veterans  in  a  growing  army  of 
peons  which  now  totals  about  4  million 
Americans.  Their  condition  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  what  happens  when  a  socio-economic 
sore  is  left  untended.  They  symbolize  the 
classic  tragedy — as  did  the  ragged  masses  of 
refugees  who  flooded  the  highways  of  Europe 
during  World  War  II. 

The  circumstances  of  Carl  Harris  today  are 
the  challenge  that  faces  all  of  us  in  West 
Virginia  who  are  attempting  to  effect  a  turn¬ 
about  in  prevailing  economic  conditions. 
For  that  reason  Carl  Harris  is  important 
to  us. 

He  is  significant  also,  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  end-product  of  failure  to  master 
the  several  social  and  economic  problems 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  technological 
advance  in  industry.  As  of  today,  the  State 
administration,  the  legislature,  the  congres¬ 
sional  delegation,  many  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  hundreds  of  public-mind¬ 
ed  citizens  have  recognized  the  need  of 
forthright  action  to  reverse  the  prevailing 
economic  cycle  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 

By  and  large  this  general  recognition  has 
arisen  only  during  the  past  year.  With 
recognition  has  come  determination,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  prospects  for  unified  action  at  the 
several  levels  of  our  society.  But  in  our 
planning,  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
size  of  the  task,  or  fall  victim  to  the  belief 
that  any  one  public  or  private  body  can 
handle  the  job  alone. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — we  have  en¬ 
tered  the  arena  of  combat  with  a  Colossus 
whose  size  and  strength  is  still  unknown, 
even  to  the  most  informed  economists  in 
the  United  States. 

At  any  given  point  in  history,  in  any  era 
or  any  country,  whenever  the  massive  force 
of  catacylsmic  change  in  the  economic  or 
political  affairs  of  mankind  develops  an  un¬ 
restrained  momentum,  and  bends  human 
quantities  to  its  will,  the  elements  of  classic 
tragedy  are  present. 

Carl  Harris  and  about  1  million  other 
American  workmen  are  involved  in  such  a 
change,  caught  and  smashed  between  the 
hammer  of  productivity  and  the  anvil  of 
national  economic  and  diplomatic  policy. 

They  are  the  human  beings  behind  the  oft- 
repeated  and  little  understood  phrase  “long¬ 
term  technologically  unemployed.’’ 

Their  number  is  increasing,  and  their  con¬ 
dition  grows  steadily  worse,  while  their  very 
existence  casts  a  lengthening  shadow  that 
deepens  from  gray  reproach  to  black  omen 
for  all  of  us. 

how  did  it  happen? 

To  ask  how  our  present  economic  condi¬ 
tion  can  exist  in  a  Nation  boasting  the 
world’s  highest  standard  of  living,  with  a 
high  level  of  prosperity  for  nearly  15  years 
without  major  interruption,  is  to  inquire 
into  the  fundamentals  of  our  objectives  as 
a  people. 

The  traceable  origins  of  today’s  technolog¬ 
ical  unemployment  can  be  found  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  but  its  more  immediate 
source  can  be  pinned  to  industry’s  "great 
leap  forward”  which  began  immediately 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II  and  has 
continued  at  a  scarcely  undiminished  rate 
ever  since. 

The  business  community  originally 
adapted  and  exploited  the  technological 
break-throughs  of  the  war  production  years 
to  meet  a  huge  pent-up  demand  for  capital 
and  consumer  goods. 

After  several  rounds  of  wage  Increases  by 
major  unions,  the  business  leaders  pressed 
further  into  technological  research  simply 
to  keep  costs  down  in  a  time  of  rising  wages. 

In  the  beginning  the  process  was  rela¬ 
tively  slow  and  orderly,  as  it  had  been  for 
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50  years.  Comparatively  few  workers  were 
displaced,  and  they  were  able  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  other  livelihoods,,  even  as  the 
wagonmakers  and  wheelwrights  of  1900- 
1915  were  able  to  transfer  their  skills  to 
automotive  manufacture. 

Since  1950,  however,  the  drive  for  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency  has  slashed  its  way  across  the 
board,  striking  a  dozen  major  industries 
and  thousands  of  employers  simultaneously. 

For  the  displaced  worker  there  is  nowhere 
to  go,  and  in  this  circumstance  lies  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  growth  of  a  back¬ 
log  of  long-term  technologically  unem¬ 
ployed. 

For  a  few  years  there  was  hope  that  the 
process  would  level  out  on  a  plateau  which 
would  permit  new  indutsrial  development 
and  population  demand  to  soak  up  those  dis¬ 
placed.  That  hope  is  now  gone.  Finally. 

With  the  launching  of  the  first  sputnik, 
the  drive  for  industrial  efficiency  got  a  mas¬ 
sive  injection  of  energy,  and  moved  into  a 
new  pattern  which  may  well  be  the  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  our  children’s  lives. 

When  Khrushchev  smiled  and  restated  his 
snarling  challenge  “We  will  bury  you,”  into 
the  statement  “We  will  surpass  you  In  a 
peaceful  contest  of  economic  advancement,” 
the  situation  was  confirmed. 

Technological  advancement  under  forced 
draft  in  industry  is  now  an  imperative — a 
pillar  of  national  military  and  diplomatic 
policy.  It  is  an  absolute,  because  at  all  costs 
we  must  retain  our  topmost  ranking  as  the 
first  producer  of  goods  and  services  for  our 
people  and  our  friends  overseas.  To  fail  in 
this  is  to  lose  the  contest  to  the  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  system  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

We  have  accepted  the  challenge  because  we 
must.  The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  has  said  that 
Soviet  industrial  production  is  now  about 
40  percent  of  U.S.  output,  and  is  scheduled 
to  grow  by  8  to  9  percent  annually,  as  it  has 
for  the  past  decade. 

At  this  rate  it  will  reach  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  level  by  1970,  unless  American  industry 
spurts  ahead  of  its  recent  average  4% -percent 
yearly  increase.  If  this  is  permitted  to  hap¬ 
pen,  Dulles  says  our  lead  will  be  "narrowed 
dangerously”  by  1970. 

We  already  have  been  put  on  notice  that 
automation  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  contest  with  the  Soviets.  And  we  have 
been  warned  by  leading  experts  on  automa¬ 
tion  and  computer  technology  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
technological  progress  is  a  must  because  not 
only  “individuals  but  also  whole  communi¬ 
ties  may  be  bypassed  and  thus  create  a 
“very  dangerous  situation  for  the  Nation.” 

Aside  from  our  ideological  convictions  and 
firm  belief  in  the  superiority  of  our  way  of 
life,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  will  lose 
a  straight-out  productivity  contest  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  anybody  else. 

Our  labor  force  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  860,000  persons  per  year  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimates  it  will  increase  by 
1,440,000  annually  between  1970  and  1975. 

Analyses  of  our  productivity  since  1900 
establish  that — with  only  6  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  and  7  percent  of  the  land 
area — we  produce  more  than  one-third  of 
the  world’s  goods.  The  average  American 
worker’s  output  today  in  a  40-hour  week  is 
triple  that  of  his  grandfather  in  a ’70-hour 
week. 

The  output  for  each  man  an  hour  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  has  increased  steadily  in  this 
country  since  1908 — an  increase  of  55  percent 
during  the  20  years  between  1909-1928. 

But  in  response  to  the  “great  leap  for¬ 
ward”  (catch-phrase  of  Mao’s  Communist 
Chinese) ,  output  each  man-hour  after  World 
War  II  jumped  an  overwhelming  74  percent 
in  the  10  years  between  1947  and  1956 — an 
increase  generally  credited  to  technological 
advance. 

One  survey  of  business  plans  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  says  American  business  ex- 
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pects  a  productivity  increase  of  3  percent  an 
employee  each  year  to  continue  until  1962, 
at  least,  and  that  this  will  be  supported  by 
over  $34  billion  in  capital  spending  during 
1960. 

The  same  survey  reports  the  business  com¬ 
munity  expects,  during  the  period  1959-62, 
an  increase  of  18  percent  in  sales,  but  only 
an  8  percent  increase  in  employment. 

But,  if  our  economy  expands  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  a  year  with  the  average  produc¬ 
tivity  increase  per  employee,  it  will  mean 
that  our  national  output  will  double  in 
about  24  years,  as  gross  national  product 
rises  from  the  present  $467  billion  rate  to 
$950  billion  per  year. 

All  of  these  calculations  are  predicated 
upon  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  regularly 
employed  consumers,  among  other  things. 

In  other  words,  we  are  masters  of  the  tools 
of  business  economics,  but  we  may  fail  un¬ 
less  we  plan  the  disposition  of  our  working 
and  consuming  forces  more  intelligently. 

Last  May,  Secretary  \>f  Labor  Mitchell 
Issued  a  summary  of  the  unemployed  which 
said  that  there  were  1,400,000  persons  un¬ 
employed  for  15  weeks  or  longer,  and  700,000 
who  had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  26 
weeks.  He  acknowledged  that  this  is  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  current  problem 
of  unemployment. 

In  mid-July,  Just  before  the  steel  strike 
made  itself  felt,  Secretary  Mitchell  reported 
that  total  employment  had  risen  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  67,600,000,  but  there  were  still 
3,700,000  unemployed. 

How  is  it  possible  to  have  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed  in  a 
time  of  unparallelled  prosperity  and  record- 
breaking  production  totals? 

The  answer  lies,  of  course,  in  the  use  of 
our  new  technology  to  the  full  range  of 
business  enterprise. 

From  small  beginnings  during  World  War 
II,  down  through  a  postwar  decade  of  re¬ 
search  and  the  spending  of  $5  billion  by 
Government  and  industry  in  electronics  de¬ 
velopment,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage 
where  little  cells,  tubes  and  tapes  can  be 
combined  to  perform  tasks  which  rival  the 
magic  of  Aladdin’s  Jinn: 

Computers  design  space  vehicles,  test 
flight  characteristics  of  aircraft;  solve 
logistics  problems,  forecast  weather,  plot  the 
course  of  hurricanes;  compose  music,  trans¬ 
late  languages,  predict  genetic  changes  in 
fruit  flies. 

A  thin  magnetic  tape  gives  orders  to  a 
$600,000  machine  tool  which  shapes  metal 
for  an  aircraft  wing. 

Six  automated  machines  produce  tailor- 
made  parts  for  generators  weighing  up  to  90 
tons. 

A  new  pushbutton  coal  mine  digs,  cleans, 
processes  and  loads  1,200  tons  of  coal  an 
hour  under  the  watchful  eye  of  closed- 
circuit  television. 

A  computer  designs  power  transformers 
in  2  or  3  days  which  formerly  required  3  to  4 
months  of  engineering  work.  It  has  been 
educated  to  think  like  a  handbook  engineer, 
owners  say. 

In  a  Detroit  automotive  plant  a  giant 
machine  snaps  up  100  engine  blocks  an  hour, 
flips  them  into  7  different  positions  and 
machines  each  one  with  555  drilling,  tapping, 
countersinking,  reaming,  boring  and  milling 
operations. 

In  a  Louisiana  refinery,  a  computer  the  size 
of  an  office  desk,  is  in  charge  of  mixing  6 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day. 

The  list  is  endless,  and  it’s  all  part  of  a 
production  process  defined  by  an  industry 
leader  as  a  series  of  technlcial  revolutions, 
comparable  to  shipping’s  change  from  sail 
to  steam,  but  with  each  revolution  superim¬ 
posed  on  its  predecessors. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture  of 
streamlined  efficiency: 

A  meatpacker  shuts  down  7  plants  in¬ 
volving  4,500  jobs. 


A  refrigerator  maker  installs  automation 
equipment  costing  $3  million  and  the  work 
force  is  reduced  by  2,200  persons. 

A  county  coal  association  reports  an  in¬ 
crease  of  357,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in  a 
4-month  period,  but  notes  the  use  of  1,000 
fewer  miners. 

The  length  and  variety  of  this  list  would 
match  the  preceding  one,  point  for  point, 
and  the  displaced  workers  can  take  small 
comfort  from  current  assurances  that  auto¬ 
mation  will  make  more  jobs  for  everybody 
“in  the  long  run.” 

The  most  realistic  and  ominous  statement 
is  contained  in  a  Department  of  Labor  re¬ 
port  issued  last  June  in  which  an  official 
pointed  out  that  production  recovery  from 
the  recession  far  outstripped  man-hours 
worked,  but  admitted  that  "many  jobs  that 
existed  before  the  recession  are  still  unfilled, 
and  perhaps  nonexistent  as  improved  tech¬ 
nology  has  made  it  unnecessary  to  continue 
some  jobs.” 

What  has  now  become  casually  apparent 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  known 
to  more  than  a  hundred  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  past  10  years.  They  have 
watched  the  growing  stagnation  of  commu¬ 
nities  in  their  districts  and  the  gradual  de¬ 
cline  of  living  standards  among  their  people 
wherever  the  power  of  technological  advance 
has  swept  a  working  force  into  the  dustbin 
of  long-term  unemployment. 

They  have  also  noted  the  regular  appear¬ 
ance  of  what  is  probably  the  most  useless 
publication  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment — a  list  of  “surplus  labor  areas”  on 
which  the  names  of  the  same  communities 
appear  year  in,  year  out,  to  the  point  where 
the  list  itself  tends  to  become  a  catalog  of 
futility  rampant. 

IS  ANYONE  DOING  ANYTHING? 

During  recent  years,  scores  of  Congress¬ 
men,  especially  those  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia,  have  repeatedly  described  the  need 
for  a  forthright  program  to  reverse  the  eco¬ 
nomic  cycle  in  areas  weakened  by  this  tech¬ 
nological  revolution. 

So  far  all  their  efforts  have  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure,  not  only  in  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  also  even  in  attempts  to  obtain 
general  recognition  that  a  problem  exists. 

Naturally  enough,  the  big  unions  have  not 
viewed  these  developments  calmly.  Five  of 
the  largest  industrial  unions  have  suffered 
membership  declines  ranging  from  100,000 
to  400,000  members  in  recent  years.  They 
are  aware  that  between  1947  and  1957,  when 
industrial  production  was  rising  40  percent, 
the  number  of  production  workers  in  indus¬ 
try  rose  only  1  percent.  Meanwhile,  non¬ 
production  workers,  chiefly  white-collar 
employees,  increased  by  55  percent. 

The  record  reveals  that  there  has  been 
virtually  no  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs 
in  the  goods-producting  industries  during 
the  past  40  years,  despite  a  66-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  population. 

But  the  next  major  impact  of  automation 
is  scheduled  for  the  office,  where  “com¬ 
puters  *  *  *  are  going  to  be  like  bulldozers 
in  the  construction  industry." 

Nobody  is  safe,  it  seems. 

The  unions’  answer  to  it  is  to  gain  pro¬ 
tection  through  the  bargaining  process — 
wring  the  difference  out  of  the  employer 
or  consumer.  As  a  result,  the  recent  steel 
strike,  with  its  $5  billion  economic  loss  in 
four  months,  was  not  a  clasn  over  wages,  but 
over  administration  of  rules  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  and  kind  of  skills  in  the 
work  force. 

A  similar  nub  of  controversy  resulted  in 
temporary  settlements  between  the  long¬ 
shoremen  and  meatpackers  unions  and 
several  employers.  In  the  packers’  case,  the 
companies  agreed  to  establish  a  fund  to 
undertake  research  and  develop  programs 
designed  to  retrain  and  relocate  displaced 
workers. 


The  teamsters  have  served  notice  that  they 
may  demand  a  royalty  on  every  truckload 
delivered,  starting  in  1961,  to  “share  the 
benefits”  of  increased  company  profits  due  to 
mechanization. 

All  of  the  foregoing  adds  up  to  the  simple 
fact  that  we  are  paying  for  something  we 
aren’t  getting. 

We  are  paying  out  millions  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  costs  and  billions  in  economic  losses 
through  strikes  and  negotiated  labor -man¬ 
agement  agreements,  and  we  will  pay  ,  more 
each  year  in  each  of  these  categories. 

In  return,  we  gain  nothing  in  knowledge 
or  skill  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
core  of  the  problem  of  how  best  to  exploit 
our  technology  to  the  utmost  and  thereby 
guarantee  victory  in  the  international  eco¬ 
nomic  race  without  creating  additional 
thousands  of  hopeless  drones  each  year? 

As  matters  stand  in  Washington,  we  may 
anticipate  continuation  of  many  uncoordi¬ 
nated  activities: 

The  Labor  Department  will  issue  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  by  the  bale; 

The  Commerce  Department  will  make 
small  gestures  at  area  redevelopment; 

The  Agriculture  Department  will  distrib¬ 
ute  more  fodder  for  consumption  by  the 
unemployed; 

The  Defense  Department  will  dabble  at 
placing  military  contracts  in  depressed 
areas. 

And  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  will  continue  its  weighty  studies 
of  long-term  economic  trends,  politely  over¬ 
looking  this  problem,  as  it  has  to  date. 

The  air  on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  charged 
with  vibrant  proposals — for  more  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  a  lower  social  security 
age  limit,  the  30-hour  workweek,  Federal 
financing  to  support  area  redevelopment,  tax 
exemptions  for  corporations  who  locate  in 
depressed  areas,  and  a  thousand  others. 
Many  of  them  undoubtedly  have  merit,  but 
we  have  no  yardstick  by  which  their  value 
can  be  judged. 

We  are  well  into  a  period  which  was  fore¬ 
told  by  a  prophet — Prof.  Norbert  Wiener,  the 
father  of  cybernetics  (comparative  study  of 
control  systems)  whose  work  represents  a 
major  pillar  on  which  the  age  of  automa¬ 
tion  is  being  erected.  A  decade  ago  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  shape  of  things  to  come  and 
extended  a  thoughtful  warning: 

“The  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  physi¬ 
cal  power  to  sell  has  nothing  to  sell  which 
it  is  worth  anyone’s  money  to  buy  *  *  * 
the  machine  plays  no  favorites  between 
manual  labor  and  white-colar  labor.  Thus 
the  possible  fields  into  which  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  is  likely  to  penetrate  are 
very  extensive,  and  include  labor  performing 
judgments  of  a  low  level  *  *  *  the  inter¬ 
mediate  period  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  means,  especially  if  it  comes  in  the  ful¬ 
minating  manner  to  be  expected  from  a  new 
war,  will  lead  to  an  immediate  transitional 
period  of  disastrous  confusion.” 

We  have  the  new  war,  a  cold,  economic 
war.  And  the  confusion  is  upon  us,  al¬ 
though  we  may  yet  avoid  the  disaster.  In 
1959,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  84th  Congress,  held  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  general  subject  “Automation 
and  Technological  Change.” 

In  its  report  the  committee  noted  that 
“*  *  *  many  individuals  will  suffer  per¬ 
sonal,  mental,  and  physical  hardships  as  the 
adjustments  go  forward,"  but  concluded 
that  “*  *  *  no  specific  broad-gage  economic 
legislation  appears  to  be  called  for  *  *  *■• 
above  and  beyond  already  existing  areas  of 
Federal  interest  contained  in  the  Full  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1946. 

Since  that  time  we  have  proceeded  on  a 
course  which  has  added  something  new  and 
quaintly  American  in  the  history  of  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man. 

We  have  mobilized  the  full  power  of  our 
national  effort  in  a  way  which  virtually 
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guarantees  the  creation  of  new  areas  of  in¬ 
sular  poverty,  in  the  penetrating  definition 
of  Prof.  John  Galbraith. 

In  the  past  such  areas  have  evolved  grad¬ 
ually  because  they  fell  out  of  step  with  eco¬ 
nomic  progress;  during  the  last  10  years, 
however,  we  have  inadvertently  arranged  to 
create  them. 

No  other  democratic  nation  has  ever  done 
this  to  its  own  people  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  national  policy. 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  the  realities  of 
long-term  technological  unemployment,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  developments  of  the 
next  10  years  to  parallel  those  of  the  past 
10,  and  to  have  established  by  1970  a  built- 
in,  hard  core  of  4  million  unemployed,  each 
averaging  3  dependents,  or  a  total  of  16  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  subsisting  on  some  sort  of 
dole  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  billion  per  year. 

We  may  also  anticipate  a  long  series  of 
tremendous  labor-management  clashes, 
causing  billions  in  economic  loss,  or  else  the 
negotiation  of  collusive  agreements  which 
will  burden  the  consumer  and  minimize  the 
benefits  of  our  technology. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

Before  we  can  improve  our  position,  we 
will  have  to  admit  two  things  to  ourselves: 

First,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  international  contest  to  maintain  our 
top  position  in  productivity  and  efficiency, 
and  this  effort  will  unquestionably  cause 
methods,  and  machines  to  displace  workers. 

Second,  that  we  have  badly  misjudged  the 
Impact  of  the  new  technology  on  our  society 
and  have  been  caught  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  consequences. 

As  to  the  first,  the  cold  war  may  be  a 
standoff  for  a  century,  and  the  standard 
bearer  for  tomorrow’s  world  may  well  be  the 
nation  whose  system  offers  the  best  hope  for 
a  full  material  life  combined  with  maximum 
personal  freedom  from  regimentation.  A 
mass  of  16  million  half-starved  American 
peons  will  hardly  contribute  to  our  stature 
in  1970,  by  which  time  Khrushchev  boasts 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  match  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

It’s  an  endless  circle.  To  hold  world  lead¬ 
ership  we  must  use  every  means  to  spur 
technical  progress  in  industry.  We  must 
even  attempt  to  speed  up  the  cycle  of 
development  and  application  by  training 
more  engineers  and  technicians  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

At  the  same  time,  we  dare  not  permit  the 
machine  to  overwhelm  the  citizen.  The  an¬ 
swer  appears  to  be  to  make  a  determined 
investment  in  what  Prof.  Theodore  Schultz 
calls  “the  formation  of  human  capital,”  a 
conscious  effort  to  speed  up  human  effec¬ 
tiveness  based  on  capacities  that  develop 
from  investments  in  man. 

Four  immediate  undertakings  suggest 
themselves : 

1.  A  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
gram  which  meets  at  least  the  minimum 
nutrition  requirements  for  sound  health.  At 
least  the  equivalent,  say,  of  the  foods  we 
were  so  quick  to  rush  to  postwar  Europe. 
Considerations  of  humanity  aside,  if  the 
long-term  unemployed  are  not  fed  properly, 
they  will  soon  be  unable  to  work,  and  their 
families  will  be  permanent  charges  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

2.  Formal  recognition  by  the  President  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem,  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  national  objectives,  such  recognition 
to  be  made  manifest  by  appointment  of  a  top 
assistant  at  near-cabinet  rank.  The  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Labor,  Commrece,  Agriculture,  and 
above  all,  Treasury,  have  an  interest  in  this 
situation. 

All  of  their  activities  bearing  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  coordinated  at  once  by  a  top¬ 
flight  business  economist-administrator,  re¬ 
porting  directly  to  the  President.  Without 
the  prestige  of  the  White  House  behind  him, 
no  man  can  hope  to  untangle  the  mess  that 
has  developed. 


In  this  connection  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  and  has  no 
proper  place  in  the  1960  campaign  unless 
injected  by  default.  No  one  has  fought 
harder  against  political,  sectional,  and  White 
House  indifference  to  the  problem  than  a 
handful  of  Republican  Congressmen  from 
Pennsylvania  in  a  Democratic  Congress. 

3.  Institution  of  an  immediate  inquiry  by 
a  suitable  group  of  experts  into  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  displacement  of  men  by 
machines  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  yardstick 
whereby  counteractive  programs  may  be 
planned. 

Conduct  of  such  an  inquiry  should  be  the 
most  important  obligation  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Somewhere  there  are  signposts  by  which 
we  may  identify  technological  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  its  infancy,  and  somewhere  there 
is  a  measuring  gage  to  guide  a  practical 
course  of  action.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  reverse  of  the  leadtime  prin¬ 
ciple  for  tooling  and  preparation  which  is 
fundamental  to  mass  production.  At  any- 
rate,  there  is  an  answer  somewhere,  and  we 
must  find  it. 

4.  Pursuit  of  both  Federal  legislation  and 
administrative  programs  designed  to  place 
the  financial  support  of  the  Government  be¬ 
hind  short-term  betterment  undertakings  to 
the  extent  practicable.  Any  program  which 
will  divert  some  of  the  Federal  purchasing 
billions  into  the  weakened  areas  will  more 
than  repay  us  in  the  years  to  come,  and  any 
program  of  physical  improvements  which 
will  encourage  private  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  assured  of  manifold  long-range 
return. 

These  are  not  the  only  possibilities,  by 
any  means,  and  if  they  are  received  only  to 
be  rejected  in  favor  of  superior  suggestions 
they  will  have  served  their  purpose.  We 
cannot  muddle  through  in  the  vague  hope 
that  our  economy  will  expand  fast  enough 
to  soak  up  all  new  jobseekers,  plus  those 
displaced  by  the  growth  of  technology.  The 
evidence  against  the  chances  of  such  a  hope 
is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  present  status  of  Carl  Harris  and  his 
family  is  just  around  the  corner  for  almost 
every  one  of  us  who  must  work  to  earn  his 
daily  bread;  It  advances,  literally,  with  the 
speed  of  light,  as  the  little  cells  and  tubes 
wink  their  way  forward  with  inhuman  re¬ 
morselessness. 

White  collar,  blue  collar,  or  no  collar,  there 
is  no  place  to  hide,  so  it  behooves  us  to  set 
about  learning  the  dimensions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  faces  us  and  our  posterity. 


Barnett  Sounds  the  Clarion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  therewith  an  address  by  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
Ross  R.  Barnett,  delivered  to  a  state¬ 
wide  Citizens’  Council  meeting  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.,  on  Friday,  January  29, 
1960.  Mr.  Barnett,  a  distinguished  con¬ 
stitutional  lawyer,  and  an  ardent  de¬ 
fender  of  the  American  tradition  of 
States  rights,  has  given  the  southern 
people  as  well  as  the  alien  meddlers 
something  to  understand  and  something 


on  which  to  meditate.  Mr.  Barnett’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  one  of  calm  and  well  reasoned 
advice.  His  firmness  and  positive  ad¬ 
monitions  demonstrate  the  type  of  man 
who  will  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  State  of  Mississippi  during  his 
term  as  Governor.  The  mongrelists 
and  the  mixiecrats  who  have  infiltrated 
the  Democratic  Party  will  find  the  South 
is  determined  to  be  on  the  defensive  no 
longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  some 
time  ago  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Her¬ 
man  Talmadge  in  which  he  gave  notice 
to  those  who  have  infiltrated  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  a  similar  determination 
on  the  part  of  our  people  to  take  the 
offensive.  Gov.  Ross  Barnett  again  in¬ 
dicates  that  our  forces  are  preparing  for 
the  greatest  counterattack  any  way  of 
life  has  ever  undertaken.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  you,  the  majority  leader,  and  every 
other  Member  of  this  body  to  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what  Ross 
Barnett  told  the  South  Carolinians  at 
Columbia,  S.C.,  on  January  29,  1960. 

The  address  follows; 

Address  By  Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Statewide  Citizen’s  Council  Ban¬ 
quet,  Columbia,  S.C.,  January  29,  1960 

Friends,  it’s  good  to  be  in  South  Carolina. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  first 
speaking  engagement  outside  Mississippi 
since  my  inauguration  is  before  this  distin¬ 
guished  audience. 

I  am  always  happy  to  speak  before  such  a 
distinguished  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  way 
of  life — and  who  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  even  when  it  costs  them  $20 
apiece. 

Your  most  capable  Governor,  Ernest  Holl- 
ings,  honored  my  by  flying  to  Jackson  for 
my  inauguration  on  January  19 — and  I  said 
then  that  with  Governor  Hollings,  Gov. 
John  Patterson  of  Alabama,  Governor-elect 
Jimmie  Davis  of  Louisiana,  and  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  all  present,  it  looked  like  some 
real  southern  unity  was  beginning  to  crys¬ 
tallize. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  con¬ 
gressional  delegation  are  present  tonight. 
I’m  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  have  two  of  the  finest 
groups  representing  us  in  Washington  of  all 
50  States.  Some  other  States,  to  be  sure, 
have  bigger  delegations — but  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  your  State  and 
mine  more  than  make  up  in  quality  for 
whatever  may  be  lacking  in  quantity.  If  all 
50  States  were  served  by  such  capable  and 
honorable  men,  this  Nation  would  be  in  a 
far  better  position  today. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  courageous  South  Caro¬ 
linian — a  former  governor  of  your  State, 
now  a  U.S.  Senator — the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond.  We  in  Mississippi  have  the 
deepest  affection  and  respect  for  Senator 
Thurmond.  He  has  been  close  to  our  hearts 
ever  since  1948,  when  he  carried  the  South’s 
banner  so  proudly  by  putting  principles 
above  partisan  politics.  Mississippi’s  late 
beloved  Gov.  Fielding  Wright  was  Senator 
Thurmond’s  running  mate  12  years  ago — and 
these  two  dedicated  statesmen  conducted  an 
admirable  campaign. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  people  of 
Mississippi  feel  so  close  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  and  one  reason  why  I  am 
so  happy  to  bring  you  the  friendly  greetings 
of  all  Mississippi. 

The  warm  ties  of  brotherhood  between  our 
two  States  began  during  the  infancy  of  our 
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Republic;  they  were  strengthened  immeas¬ 
urably  100  years  ago,  when  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  made  common  cause  with 
other  Southern  States  in  our  battle  against 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Friends,  the  bonds  which  join  our  two 
beloved  states  were  forged  on  the  anvil  of 
freedom,  and  tempered  with  the  blood  of  our 
most  gallant  sons.  The  years  of  adversity 
did  not  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  us  to¬ 
gether,  rather,  they  served  to  unite  us  all 
the  more,  and  to  arm  us  with  renewed  de¬ 
termination  and  dedication. 

This  unity  among  our  people — in  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  Palmetto 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  and  Louisiana — is  what  makes  the 
South  truly  great.  It  is  the  reason  why  I 
know  that  our  cause  will  prevail. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  road  ahead 
is  an  easy  one.  Our  laws,  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  will  come  under  assault  as  never  be¬ 
fore. 

Our  people  are  determined — they  must  be 
ready  to  meet  this  new  challenge.  We  must 
provide  the  leadership  if  we  are  to  win  this 
mortal  struggle. 

Yes,  friends,  this  is  a  mortal  struggle. 
But  it  is  a  struggle  we  can  and  will  win 
if  we  cast  aside  petty  differences  and  work 
with  renewed  effort  for  the  preservation  of 
our  southern  heritage. 

Sad  to  say,  there  are  those  in  your  State 
and  mine— and  in  the  other  Southern 
States — who  put  personal  gain  or  political 
advantage  above  the  common  good.  There 
are  evil  and  sinister  forces  at  work,  whose 
sole  desire  is  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
our  southern  system  of  biracial  living. 

Allied  with  these  forces  are  powerful  and 
corrupt  elements  in  the  North,  with  bulging 
treasuries,  and  exercising  virtual  control 
over  most  of  this  Nation’s  media  of  mass 
communications . 

Although  these  groups  are  relatively  small 
in  number,  they  make  a  powerful  lot  of 
noise.  And  if  the  voice  of  the  majority — 
the  voice  of  the  South — is  to  be  heard,  we  are 
going-  to  have  to  speak  up  loudly  enough 
to  drown  out  all  their  noise. 

This,  however,  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  “The  Voice  of  the  South”? 

You  know,  the  South  actually  has  many 
voices.  Perhaps  part  of  our  present  trouble 
is  that  we  have  too  many.  As  I  see  it,  our 
problem  is  twofold:  First,  to  separate  the 
South's  true  voices  from  the  false;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  find  ways  of  making  the  South’s  true 
voices  heard  throughout  our  Nation. 

The  way  things  are  now,  the  South’s  false 
prophets  are  held  in  high  regard  up  North. 
I  don’t  have  to  name  them — you  already 
know  who  they  are:  editors  who  sell  their 
southern  heritage  for  a  byline  in  Look  maga¬ 
zine;  and  politicians  who  turn  their  backs 
on  their  own  people  while  seeking  special 
favors  at  the  national  level. 

You  also  know  the  True  voices  of  the 
South — editors  like  Tom  Waring  in  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Tom  Hederman  and  Jimmy  Ward 
back  home  in  Jackson;  political  leaders  like 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Dick  Russell  and  Jim 
Eastland — and  it  must  be  our  purpose  to 
make  those  voices  heard  throughout  our 
great  land. 

Friends,  »we  hear  a  lot  nowadays  about 
moderates.  In  fact,  this  has  become  almost 
a  sacred  word  with  the  northern  press.  They 
keep  telling  us  that  if  all  of  us  segrega¬ 
tionists  would  shut  up,  then  the  moderates 
could  sneak  in  and  take  over,  and  every¬ 
thing  down  South  would  be  fine. 

That  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 
If  you  were  trying  every  way  under  the  sun 
to  integrate  the  races  in  the  South,  then 
things  probably  would  be  fine  if  the  mod¬ 
erates  took  over. 

A  burglar  would  probably  tell  you  that  if 
all  the  policemen  left  their  beats  and  went 
home  every  night,  then  he  could  take  over 


and  things  would  be  fine — for  him.  But  is 
that  any  reason  for  us  to  give  the  police 
force  the  night  off? 

Actually,  friends,  these  moderates  we’ve 
been  hearing  so  much  about  are  nothing 
more  than  southern  burglars.  They  want  to 
rob  us  of  our  priceless  heritage,  and  they 
tell  us  that  we  shouldn’t  complain,  as  long 
as  they  steal  it  a  little  bit  at  a  time. 

Now  if  you  surprised  a  burglar  in  your 
house  tonight,  and  he  told  you  not  to 
worry — that  he  just  wanted  a  little  bit  of 
the  family  silver — how  many  of  you  would 
stand  ' idly  by  while  he  went  on  ransacking 
your  home?  You’d  be  foolish  if  you  did — 
because  if  he  finds  out  you’re  a  soft  touch, 
he’ll  be  back  tomorrow  night  and  the  night 
after  and  the  night  after  that.  And  he  won’t 
be  content  with  just  the  silver.  Pretty  soon, 
he’ll  be  wanting  your  jewelry,  and  then 
your  wallet. 

Another  expression  we’re  being  bombarded 
with  these  days  is  token  integration.  Well, 
here’s  my  definition  of  token  integration. 
That’s  when  one  of  these  moderates — these 
southern  burglars — comes  into  your  house 
and  tells  you  that  if  you  give  him  just  a 
few  of  your  valuables,  he’ll  go  away.  Just 
sort  of  a  token  burglary,  you  might  call  it. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  once  you  reach  in 
the  cupboard  or  under  the  mattress  for  your 
bankroll  so  you  can  give  him  part  of  it,  he’s 
not  satisfied.  He  wants  it  all.  He’ll  tell 
you  then  tliat  he  needs  another  $100  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  and  maybe  $5,000  more  for 
a  big,  black  limousine. 

Where  you  make  your  mistake  is  to  listen 
to  him  in  the  first  place.  As  long  as  you 
keep  giving,  he’ll  keep  taking.  And  isn’t  it 
foolish  to  give  him  anything  until  you’re 
sure  he’s  a  burglar?  Let’s  make  these  mod¬ 
erates  take  off  their  cloaks  of  pious  phrases 
and  professions  of  good  will  and  brother¬ 
hood.  Let’s  find  out  what  sort  of  ugly  race¬ 
mixing  weapons  they’re  hiding  underneath 
their  camouflage. 

When  a  burglar  has  been  making  the 
rounds  in  your  neighborhood,  what  do  you 
do?  Do  you  call  all  the  neighbors  together 
and  arrange  a  conference  with  the  burglar — 
a  mediation  or  conciliation  session,  if  you 
will?  Do  you  greet  him  with  outstretched 
arms  and,  holding  your  hat  in  your  hands, 
ask  him  meekly:  “Please,  sir,  Mr.  Burglar, 
won’t  you  leave  us  alone?” 

Of  course  not.  You  first  call  on  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  come  get  the  burglar.  Then  you 
go  home  and  make  sure  you’re  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  yourself,  in  case  the  burglar  arrives  at 
your  house  before  the  sheriff  catches  him. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  deal  with  any  kind 
of  burglars — whether  they’re  after  your 
money  or  your  southern  heritage.  Be  ready 
to  meet  them  head  on. 

This  is  just  good  commonsense.  People 
all  over  the  country  would  agree  with  this, 
if  they  only  knew  the  facts.  But  the  facts 
are  being  kept  from  them.  The  people  who 
control  the  big  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  television  and  radio  networks  keep  their 
best  brains  busy,  plotting  new  ways  to  hide 
and  twist  the  true  facts  about  the  South. 

And  that’s  not  all.  These  plotters  aren’t 
content  with  giving  the  Nation  a  totally  false 
picture  of  the  South.  No,  the  northerners 
are  also  being  brainwashed  systematically 
about  what’s  going  on  in  their  own  back 
yards. 

I  dare  say  that  we  in  Mississippi  and  you 
in  South  Carolina  have  heard  and  read  more 
about  the  teenaged  gangs  of  Washington 
and  New  York  than  residents  of  those  two 
cities  have  been  permitted  to  know.  For 
example,  we  know  that  a  large  number  of 
those  gang  members  are  not  members  of  the 
white  race.  That’s  a  provable  fact. 

But  do  the  New  York  or  Washington  pap¬ 
ers  or  TV  stations  tell  their  own  people  these 
facts?  Mercy,  no.  They're  afraid  that  what 
they  call  “race  prejudice”  might  rear  its 
ugly  head. 


That’s  the  slick,  Madison  Avenue  way  of 
saying  that  if  the  people  of  New  York  or 
Washington  really  knew  the  true  situations 
in  their  own  cities,  they’d  be  hopping  mad. 
They’d  be  mad  because  police  are  ordered  to 
keep  hands  off  these  young  thugs — to 
treat  them  with  kid  gloves,  while  they  go  on 
robbing,  stabbing,  raping,  and  killing. 

And  people  in  the  Chicago  area  tell  me 
that  they  aren’t  getting  the  true  story  be¬ 
hind  the  attempt  to  build  an  integrated 
housing  development  in  Deerfield,  HI.  Sev¬ 
eral  folks  said  that  the  only  factual  account 
they’ve  read  about  the  Deerfield  situation 
has  been  in  the  Citizen’s  Council  newspaper — 
published  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  situation  is  pretty  much  the  same 
throughout  the  North.  If  the  people  are 
kept  from  knowing  the  truth  even  about 
events  in  their  own  cities,  they  certainly 
can’t  be  expected  to  have  any  accurate  ideas 
about  what’s  going  on  any  place  else — par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South. 

That’s  where  we  in  the  South  face  a  big 
job.  We’ve  got  to  tell  our  story  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we’ve  got  to  do  it  now.  Our  story 
must  be  told  in  simple,  unmistakably  clear 
terms.  The  job  must  be  done  effectively 
and  professionally.  We  have  one  big  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  struggle:  The  majority  of 
Americans  are  still  on  our  side. 

Yes,  friends,  in  spite  of  all  the  propaganda 
the  race  mixers  can  produce,  in  spite  of  all 
the  phony  “brotherhood”  being  talked,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  average  white  Amer¬ 
ican,  wherever  he  lives,  doesn’t  want  inte¬ 
gration.  Maybe  he  doesn’t  know  why — and 
maybe  the  propagandists  have  even  aroused 
a  little  sympathy  in  him — but  that’s  the 
way  he  feels.  He  doesn’t  want  to  integrate. 

We  in  the  South  must  capitalize  on  this 
feeling,  before  it’s  too  late.  We  must  give 
our  northern  friends  our  backing;  we  must 
show  them  that  segregation  of  the  races  is 
based  on  right  thinking.  We  must  show 
them  that  mixing  the  races  leads  inevitably 
to  the  production  of  an  inferior  mongrel 
race.  We  must  show  the  Nation  that  con¬ 
tinued  separation  of  the  races  is  vital,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  greatness  of  America. 

If  we  can  give  facts  to  our  friends  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  then  the  children  of  the 
North  and  West  won’t  be  brainwashed  by 
their  leftwing  teachers. 

The  women  of  the  North  and  West  won’t 
be  fooled  by  the  do-gooders  and  the  social 
agitators. 

And  the  men  of  the  North  and  West  won’t 
be  taken  in  by  the  phony  economists,  who 
rave  and  rant  and  argue  that  integration  is 
good  for  business. 

The  rest  of  the  country  is  ready  to  hear 
our  story.  In  fact,  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
begging  to  hear  it.  They  need  our  moral 
support.  And  we  cannot— we  must  not— 
let  them  down. 

The  magnitude  of  this  project  taxes  the 
imagination.  The  scope  it  must  encompass 
borders  on  the  infinite.  But  we  in  the 
South  will  do  the  job,  because  it  must  be 
done.  There  must  be  cooperation  between 
the  Southern  States  as  never  before.  There 
must  be  no  petty  bickering,  no  wasteful 
duplication,  no  diversion  of  time  and  energy 
from  the  vital  task  before  us. 

If  each  Southern  State  were  to  go  its 
separate  way,  perhaps  some  good  could  be 
accomplished.  But  think  of  the  multiplied 
good  of  a  unified,  cooperative  program,  with 
all  the  Southern  States  working  together, 
pooling  our  resources  and  our  talent,  and 
armed  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  right 
is  on  our  side. 

To  win  this  life-or-death  fight,  we  must 
start  with  a  total  mobilization  of  all  our 
resources.  This  has  been  delayed  too  long 
already.  There  is  no  room  for  halfway 
measures.  We  are  going  to  enter  this  fight 
to  win. 

I  have  urged  the  people  of  Mississippi  and 
I  now  urge  the  people  of  the  South  to  respond 
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to  this  call  for  total  mobilization.  All  of 
our  resources — both  public  and  private — 
must  be  fully  utilized.  There  are  certain 
fields  where  private  agencies — such  as  the 
citizens’  councils — can  be  most  effective. 
There  are  other  activities  that  the  people 
should  undertake  through  their  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  Our  leaders  must  get  in  step 
with  our  people. 

The  South’s  financial  resources  must  be 
mobilized.  We  are  currently  enjoying  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  our  history.  Surely, 
we  should  be  willing  to  divert  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  win  this  fight,  so  we 
may  continue  to  enjoy  our  prosperity. 

We  must  mobilize  our  mental  resources. 
The  best  brains  of  the  South  should  work 
together  to  formulate  specific  programs  in 
our  drive  to  reeducate  the  North  in  funda¬ 
mental  American  principles. 

Our  moral  and  spiritual  resources  must 
be  mobilized.  We  know  Wfe’re  right — and  we 
must  show  it  in  our  everyday  living.  We 
must  not  apologize  for  being  right;  rather, 
we  should  assume  the  attitude  of  long- 
suffering,  patient  missionaries,  laboring 
diligently  to  bring  enlightenment  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  The 
South  has  a  great  spiritual  heritage — it  is 
the  stronghold  of  religion  in  America — and 
our  moral  and  spiritual  leaders  should  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  the  kind  of  leadership  we  will 
need  so  badly  if  our  cause  is  to  prevail. 

Finally,  we  must  mobilize  our  physical 
resources.  This  means,  frankly,  that  we 
must  find  out  now  who  among  us  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  preserve  our  freedoms.  My  friends, 
physical  courage  is  a  trait  sadly  lacking  in 
altogether  too  many  of  the  South’s  so-called 
leaders.  We  must  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys.  We  must  identify  the  traitors  in 
our  midst.  We  must  eliminate  the  cowards 
from  our  front  lines. 

And,  friends,  let  me  say  to  you  tonight 
that  in  this  respect  Ross  Barnett  will  do  his 
best  to  provide  Mississippi  with  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  comes  from  setting  a  good 
example.  I  am  sure  your  officials  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  the  same. 

Now  up  to  this  point,  I’ve  been  talking 
about  southern  unity  in  rather  general 
terms.  That’s  the  easy  way — and  the  safe 
way — to  do  it.  Everyone’s  in  favor  of 
southern  unity,  as  long  as  you  keep  it  in  the 
abstract.  And  it’s  easy  to  talk  in  generalities. 

But,  friends,  I  propose  to  do  more  than 
just  talk  about  southern  unity.  I  propose 
that  all  of  us  begin  here  and  now  to  take 
specific  action  which  will  achieve  that  unity 
we’re  all  seeking. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  southern  Gov¬ 
ernors  really  get  acquainted  with  one 
another — that  we  create  close,  personal 
working  relationships.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  was  so  happy  to  see  Gover¬ 
nors  Hollings,  Patterson  and  Davis  at  my 
inauguration  in  Jackson.  We  need  to  get 
together — to  really  know  each  other — to  form 
close  and  lasting  friendships.  That’s  the 
way  real  unity  begins. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  our  State  legislatures,  and  with 
other  State  officials.  By  exchanging  visits,  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  each  other,  by  meet¬ 
ing  together  periodically,  the  entire  leader¬ 
ship  structure  of  the  South  can  and  should 
be  molded  into  a  solid  group.  We  are  all 
under  attack  by  the  same  enemies — why 
shouldn’t  we  get  together  to  plan  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  win  this  fight? 

Now  you’ll  notice  I  said  win  this  fight. 

I  didn’t  say  we  should  unite  to  defend  our¬ 
selves.  There’s  a  world  of  difference,  friends. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  we  in  the  South 
have  too  long  regarded  our  State  govern¬ 
ment  merely  as  instruments  of  passive  de¬ 
fense.  We  have  been  too  hesitant  in  taking 
the  offensive. 

This  Is  my  second  proposal — once  our 
Southern  leaders  are  united,  we  must  launch 


a  vigorous  campaign  to  get  the  full  power 
of  our  State  governments  into  this  fight  as 
offensive  weapons — to  take  an  aggressive 
position — and  to  take  the  initiative  away 
from  our  enemies. 

One  way  we  can  do  this  is  through  the 
creation  of  special  agencies  in  each  South¬ 
ern  State  to  coordinate  our  efforts,  and  to 
finance  this  battle  with  public  funds. 

Mississippi  already  has  such  an  agency — 
it’s  called  the  State  Sovereignty  Commission. 
And  similar  agencies  already  exist— or  are 
In  the  final  planning  stages — in  several 
other  Southern  States. 

The  law  which  created  the  Mississippi 
State  Sovereignty  Commission  stated  the 
Commission’s  functions  in  this  manner: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  do  and  perform  any  and  all  acts  and 
things  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  her  sister  States,  from  encroach¬ 
ment  thereon  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  branch,  department,  or  agency  thereof; 
and  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  rights 
and  powers  preserved  to  this  State  and  our 
sister  States  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  branch,  department,  or  agency  thereof.’’ 

Now,  the  Mississippi  legislature  which 
adopted  this  act  4  years  ago  certainly 
didn’t  think  that  one  State  could  do  the 
job  all  by  itself.  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  here’s 
what  our  legislature  wrote  into  the  law  re¬ 
garding  how  the  Commission  should  carry 
out  its  duties; 

"The  Commission  may  cooperate  with  one 
or  more  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  or  any 
agency  or  agencies,  commission  or  commis¬ 
sions  thereof,  or  with  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations,  oganization  or 
oganizations,  and  may  join  with  them  or 
any  of  them,  and  pool  such  of  the  funds  and 
resources  of  this  Commission  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  act 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  by 
the  Commission.’! 

Let  me  ask  you — isn’t  this  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  southern  unity  already  in  being? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  all  the  Southern 
States  would  create  similar  commissions,  to 
work  together  toward  our  common  goals? 
This  is  my  third  proposal — that  each  State 
create  a  special  agency  to  work  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  in  cooperation  with  similar  groups  from 
other  Southern  States,  and  also  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  private  agencies,  such  as  the  citi¬ 
zens’  councils. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  people  of  the 
South  are  already  united.  Just  look  at  the 
thousands  of  dollars  from  all  over  the  South 
that  poured  into  Little  Rock  and  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  their  private  schools.  The  people 
of  the  South  already  realize  that  what  hap¬ 
pens  somewhere  else  today  can  have  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  what  happens  at  home 
tomorrow.  And  the  people  are  anxious  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  citizens’  councils 
throughout  the  South  are  the  one  capable 
and  responsible  organization  through  which 
our  people  are  making  their  strength  felt 
through  unity. 

Friends,  that’s  what'  our  Southern  State 
governments  need,  too — strength  through 
unity.  There’s  no  need  to  waste  our  time 
in  planning  strategy  until  we  have  that 
strength  mobilized — strength  in  our  Gover¬ 
nors,  legislatures,  private  citizens,  and 
organizations. 

Then  and  only  then  will  our  views  prevail. 
When  we  have  the  strength,  the  solutions 
to  all  of  our  problems  will  be  easy.  Our 
strength  will  give  us  the  means  of  solving 
them. 

My  friends,  the  only  way  we  can  win  this 
fight  is  to  defeat  the  enemy — to  destroy  them 
before  they  destroy  us.  No  victory  can  ever 
be  won  if  we  sit  back  and  wait  for  our 
enemies  to  attack  us.  Our  enemies  wish  we 
would  continue  such  a  policy.  That  way, 
they  could  pick  off  the  entire  South,  one 


State  at  a  time,  concentrating  all  their  prop¬ 
aganda  machinery  and  all  their  high-priced 
legal  talent  on  just  one  State. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  fall  into  this  trap. 
We  still  remember  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Franklin  said:  "We 
must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly,  we  shall 
all  hang  separately.”  Friends,  that  state¬ 
ment  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
colonial  times.  The  South  must  stick  to¬ 
gether  if  victory  is  to  be  ours.  The  left-wing 
elements  in  this  Nation  must  be  completely 
and  utterly  crushed — and  that’s  just  what 
we  intend  to  do,  using  as  our  chief  weapon 
the  impact  of  nationwide  public  opinion. 

There  is  another  vital  area  where  the 
South  must  stand  united  against  a  common 
enemy.  That  is  in  the  field  of  national  poli¬ 
tics.  This  summer,  both  major  political  par¬ 
ties  will  hold  their  national  conventions  to 
write  platforms  and  select  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

And  if  present  indications  hold  true,  the 
conventions  will  degenerate  into  a  contest 
in  which  each  party  tries  to  outdo  the  other 
in  submitting  the  South  to  abuse,  vilification, 
scorn,  and  contempt.  Both  parties  will  likely 
be  eagerly  seeking  the  title  of  champion 
South-haters. 

This  unhappy  prediction  can  be  forestalled 
only  by  forceful,  determined,  and  courageous 
leadership  in  the  South,  acting  boldly  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  self-respect  of  a  proud  and  honor¬ 
able  people. 

I  have  told  my  people  repeatedly  that,  as 
far  as  national  politics  are  concerned,  I  am  a 
Mississippi  Democrat — and  the  first  word  of 
that  phrase  means  far  more  to  me  than  the 
second. 

When  I  go  to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  this  summer,  I  will 
conduct  myself  at  all  times  as  a  Mississippi 
Democrat.  I  will  remember  at  all  times  that 
as  Governor  of  Mississippi,  I  am  at  that  con¬ 
vention  representing  the  people  of  our  great 
State.  And  the  racial  integrity  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  is  not  for  sale  on  the  political  auction 
block. 

Where  the  principles  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi  are  involved,  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
promise.  The  people  did  not  elect  me  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Mississippi  to  bargain  their  heritage 
away  in  a  smoke-filled  room. 

I  did  not  become  their  Governor  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  liquidation  of  our  precious  free¬ 
doms. 

And  I  know  that  the  Governors  of  most 
other  Southern  States  feel  as  I  do  in  this 
regard.  The  only  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  dedicated  leaders  of  the  South  is  what 
course  should  be  followed. 

This  decision  must  be  made  soon.  It  must 
be  made  while  there  is  time  for  active 
consultation  among  our  political  leaders 
throughout  the  South.  It  must  not  be  de¬ 
layed  until  the  last  minute,  when  our  op¬ 
ponents  will  use  the  age-old  strategy  of 
divide  and  conquer. 

The  South  must  go  to  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  united — and  the  South 
must  remain  united,  either  in  the  convention 
or  out. 

Friends,  I  am  the  newest  Southern  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  job.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  call  a  meeting  of  other  Southern 
Governors  to  plan  our  unified  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  I’m  certain  such  a  meeting  will  be 
called  by  one  of  the  senior  Southern  Gover¬ 
nors.  When  it  is  called,  I  will  be  there, 
speaking  up  for  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
And  if  no  one  else  calls  the  meeting,  I  will. 
You  can  count  on  that. 

Out  of  this  meeting  must  come  a  deter¬ 
mined,  fearless  course  of  action!-.  We  must 
know  that  the  South  is  committed,  solidly 
and  in  advance,  to  a  plan  of  action  which 
will  show  our  desire  to  remain  within  the 
ranks  of  the  party  of  our  fathers,  while  at 
the  same  time,  demonstrating  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  we  do  not  intend  to  acqui- 
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esce  in  the  destruction  of  the  ideals  of  our 
fathers  by  any  party. 

I’ve  been  thinking  over  some  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  And  if  a  southwide  meeting 
were  being  held  right  now,  here’s  what  I’d 
say. 

First,  I’d  say  that  the  South  must  unite  to 
use  its  influence  to  restore  sanity  to  our 
national  government.  A  united  South  could 
have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  outcome 
of  this  fall’s  elections. 

Next,  I’d  say  that  Mississippi  and  the  other 
Southern  States  must  make  certain  that  our 
election  laws  are  in  order.  We  must  make 
sure  that  the  South  will  have  real  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  this  fall.  We  must  be 
absolutely  certain  that  our  people  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  their  real  convic¬ 
tions.  .  , 

Along  these  lines,  I’ve  already  said  back 
home  that  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Party 
should  hold  a  recessed  State  convention — a 
convention  that  will  automatically  meet  back 
after  the  national  convention  to  review 
whatever  decisions  are  made  in  Los  Angeles 
by  the  national  party.  Naturally,  I  hope 
pther  Southern  States  will  do  the  same. 

Only  the  other  day,  I  was  reading  a  plan 
suggested  by  one  of  our  Mississippi  Congress¬ 
men,  Bill  Colmer.  He’s  the  dean  of  our 
State’s  congressional  delegation,  and  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  southern  strategy  group 
in  Congress.  Congressman  Colmer  urges  the 
consideration  of  a  plan  to  put  independent 
electors  on  the  ballot  in  every  Southern  State 
this  November.  He’s  not  talking  about  a 
third-party  movement — but  he  does  want  to 
be  certain  that  southern  voters  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  their  convictions  on 
election  day. 

I  believe  this  proposal  has  merit  from  two 
standpoints :  First,  if  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  get  into  a  close  race  up  North, 
the  100  or  so  independent  electors  from  the 
South— the  Solid  South — could  be  a  real  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  election.  The  South  could  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 

But  even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  still  sound  on  a  moral  basis.  Friends, 

I  am  going  to  vote  my  convictions  this  No¬ 
vember.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  if  we  vote 
for  integration,  how  can  we  expect  anything 
else? 

One  of  the  parties  is  virtually  certain  to 
nominate  a  presidential  candidate  who’s  a, 
card-carrying  member  of  the  NAACP.  The 
way  things  look  now,  both  parties  might 
do  this. 

Can  you  vote  for  an  NAACP  member  for 
President? 

Ross  Barnett  certainly  cannot.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to 
vote  for  our  own  destruction,  we  will  de¬ 
serve  whatever  we  get  as  a  consequence. 

Now  if  both  parties  do  nominate  NAACP 
members  for  President,  what  can  we  in  the 
South  do? 

Well,  friends,  we  certainly  can’t  vote  for 
either  of  them.  We’ve  got  to  be  sure  we’ve 
got  someplace  to  go  on  election  day — and 
there  sure  wouldn’t  be  enough  fishing  holes 
to  go  around.  I  intend  to  see  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mississippi  do  have  someplace  to  go — 
someplace  on  the  ballot  where  they  can  cast 
their  votes  without  apology,  and  without 
sacrificing  our  cherished  American  principles 
and  southern  heritage.  As  a  loyal  south¬ 
erner,  I  can  do  no  less. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding — I  am 
not  here  tonight  to  advocate  a  third-party 
movement.  I  am  simply  urging  the  South 
not  to  commit  ourselves  in  advance  to  what¬ 
ever  Earl  Warren  or  Walter  Reuther  may  de¬ 
cide.  We  will  have  ample  time  to  decide  on 
a  specific  course  of  action.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  must  become  united — we  must 
pledge  ourselves  to  stick  together,  to  put  the 
South  in  the  strongest  possible  bargaining 
position.  If  there  is  to  be  an  independent 
elector  plan,  it  must  be  a  southwide  plan. 


There  Is  no  place  in  the  Solid  South  for 
splinter  movements — we  must  be  united  in 
whatever  we  do. 

Only  a  prophet  could  tell  at  this  early 
date  what  the  outcome  of  the  1960  election 
will  be.  I  will  not  even  venture  a  guess. 
But  I  do  know  this:  When  the  election  is 
over,  Ross  Barnett  will  not  have  to  apologize. 

I  will  be  able  to  look  the  people  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  the  eye  and  say,  “I  have  kept  the 
faith.” 

By  now,  many  of  you  may  be  wondering, 
“What  can  I,  as  a  private  citizen,  do?” 

Friends,  your  presence  here  tonight  indi¬ 
cates  to  me  that  you  are  already  doing  one 
of  the  most  important  things  any  private 
citizen  can  do  to  help  win  this  mortal  strug¬ 
gle.  You  are  supporting  the  Citizens’  Coun¬ 
cil  movement. 

The  Citizens’  Councils  and  their  affiliates 
in  other  southern  States,  some  of  which  have 
different  names,  are  the  only  private  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  risen  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  times. 

The  Citizens’  Councils — which  were  born 
in  Mississippi — have  now  organized  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  communities  throughout  the  South. 
They  have  sent  a  steady  flow  of  literature 
into  northern  and  western  States.  The 
Councils  have  provided  the  only  organized 
opposition  to  the  hundred-and-one  left-wing 
-groups  dedicated  to  forcibly  mixing  the 
races— and  the  Councils  have  emerged  vic¬ 
torious. 

The  Citizens’  Councils  have  published  a 
monthly  newspaper  for  the  past  5  years. 
This  paper  goes  into  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  to  many  foreign  countries.  It  finds  its 
way  into  countless  libraries,  high  schools,  and 
colleges  throughout  the  Nation,  carrying  its 
message  of  truth  behind  the  paper  curtain 
of  the  North. 

Leaders  of  the  Citizens’  Council  move¬ 
ment  have  appeared  on  speakers’  platforms 
in  the  North  and  West  dozens  of  times.  They 
have  given  our  friends  in  these  areas  renewed 
inspiration. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  success 
story  of  the  Citizens’  Council  movement  is 
in  the  field  of  television  and  radio.  Every 
week,  “Citizens’  Council  Forum”  is  seen  and 
heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Every 
week,  millions  of  Americans  everywhere 
watch  and  listen  as  outstanding  Senators 
and  Congressmen  talk  about  fundamental 
American  principles. 

More  than  300  television  and  radio  stations 
in  43  States  have  scheduled  these  “Citizens’ 
Council  Forum’’  programs.  Thousands  of 
letters  from  interested  citizens  have  been 
received  in  Jackson.  Truly,  the  response  has 
been  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Also,  there’s  another  fact  that  might  oc¬ 
casionally  be  overlooked.  “Citizens’  Coun¬ 
cil  Forum”  has  played  an  important  part  in 
maintaining  conservative  solidarity  in  Con¬ 
gress.  As  of  tonight,  one  out  of  every  six  of 
this  Nation’s  Senators  and  Congressmen  has 
appeared  on  at  least  one  “Citizens’  Council 
Forum”  program.  And  that  list  is  growing 
steadily.  This  is  not  without  its  effect  on 
the  Washington  scene. 

“Citizens’  Council  Forum”  has  accom¬ 
plished  all  this  in  just  two  short  years.  It 
has  been  done  entirely  as  a  public-service 
project,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  interested  citizens — mostly  from  peo¬ 
ple  back  home  in  Mississippi. 

I  hope  you  see  fit  to  do  as  I  have  done — to 
support  the  work  of  “Citizens’  Council 
Forum”  through  a  monthly  pledge. 

Friends,  I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  a 
Citizens’  Council  member  since  the  Council’s 
early  days.  I  hope  that  every  single  white 
southerner  will  join  with  tme  in  becoming  a 
member  of  this  fine  organization.  The  Cit¬ 
izens’  Councils  are  fighting  your  fight — • 
they  deserve  your  support.  That  is  one 
thing  each  of  you,  as  individuals,  can  and 
should  be  doing. 


As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  day  of  the  art¬ 
ful  dodger  in  southern  politics  is  ended. 
The  time  of  the  apologist  is  gone.  Ross 
Barnett  is  a  Mississippi  segregationist  and 
proud  of  it.  And  I  will  do  everything  with¬ 
in  my  power  to  preserve  our  sacred  heritage, 
and  to  unite  the  South  behind  a  bold  and 
determined  program  to  make  the  voice  of 
the  South  heard  throughout  the  Nation. 

My  friends,  the  solid  South  will  again  be¬ 
come  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Thank  you,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you. 


Experts  Doubt  Russia’s  Missile  Pinpointed 
Target 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union,  January  22, 
1960: 

Space  Age  Report — Experts  Doubt  Russia’s 
Missile  Pinpointed  Target 
(By  Rembert  James) 

U.S.  experts  are  no  longer  inclined  to 
downgrade  Russian  rocketry,  but  they  are 
suspicious  of  Moscow’s  claims  that  the  first 
Russian  rocket  fired  into  the  Central  Pacific 
landed  within  1.24  miles  of  its  target.  It 
may  have  done  so,  but  based  on  American 
experience,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Russians 
to  be  sure.  The  Russians  did  not  have 
enough  measuring  equipment  in  the  area  to 
make  such  a  claim  entirely  believable. 

American  rockets  fired  into  the  Atlantic 
from  Cape  Canaveral  commonly  travel  down 
a  pathway  of  tracking  stations.  If  they  are 
long-range  Atlas  missiles,  they  commonly 
land  now  in  what  is  called  a  splash  net  off 
Ascension  Island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  more 
than  5,000  miles  from  Canaveral. 

A  splash  net  is  actually  a  circle  of  hydro¬ 
phones  on  the  ocean  floor,  at  accurately 
measured  positions.  When  a  missile 
splashes,  these  hydrophones  record  the  time 
that  it  takes  the  sound  to  reach  them. 

By  triangulating  the  results  from  three 
hydrophones,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  reason¬ 
ably  reliable  fix  on  the  actual  location  where 
the  missile  landed. 

Although  this  is  the  most  accurate  way 
of  measuring,  it  is  not  without  error.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
make  differences  in  the  speed  with  which  the 
sound  travels. 

WAYS  TO  MEASURE 

There  are  other  ways  of  measuring.  The 
missile,  for  example,  may  carry  a  small  depth 
charge  which  explodes  after  the  missile 
lands  and  sinks  to  a  certain  depth  in  the 
water.  In  this  case,  listening  stations  at 
three  locations  compare  figures  and  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  the  point  of  impact. 

Radar  observation,  from  ship  or  shore  sta¬ 
tions,  also  is  used  to  determine  the  location 
of  impact.  In  long-range  Atlas  tests  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  radar  on  Ascension  Island  and 
ships’  radars  join  in  triangulating  the  mis¬ 
sile’s  path  and  landing  point. 

If  the  missile  is  in  powered  flight,  its  po¬ 
sition  can  be  observed  electronically  until 
engine  burnout  time. 

ESTIMATES  DIFFER 

Even  if  all  of  these  systems  are  used,  there 
still  can  be  differences  of  several  miles  in 
estimates  of  where  the  missile  actually 
landed. 
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U.S.  informants  say  the  Russians  had  no 
hydrophones  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  bottom. 
Lacking  a  splash  net,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  measurements  came  from  radar  tracking 
of  the  missile  before  it  hit. 

With  three  ships  on  station,  as  was  the 
case,  the  Russians  would  have  been  able  to 
triangulate  the  course,  but  U.S.  experts 
doubt  they  could  have  pinpointed  the  impact 
area  within  1.24  of  a  mile. 


Michigan  Is  No.  1  Bean  Producing  State 
Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  such  records  are  not  at  all  new  to 
Michigan,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  our 
State  has  again  shown  itself  to  be  the 
Nation’s  No.  1  bean  producing  State, 
based  on  the  latest  statistics  for  the  1959 
crop. 

Furthermore,  these  figures  show  that 
Michigan  produces  97  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  navy  beans,  81  percent  of  the  yel- 
loweye  beans  and  -77  percent  of  the 
cranberry  beans. 

Not  only  does  Michigan  produce  the 
greatest  volufhe  of  beans  but  our  beans 
are  of  the  highest  quality — as  my  col¬ 
leagues  well  know  from  partaking  of  the 
bean  soup  made  of  Michigan  beans  and 
served  daily  in  the  House  restaurants. 

Referring  to  Michigan  as  the  top- 
ranking  bean  State  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  latest  issue  of  Modern  Farming. 
It  follows: 

Michigan,  with  a  dry  bean  crop  of  5,974,- 
000  bags  (100  pounds  each),  cleaned  basis, 
again  ranked  first  in  total  dry  bean  produc¬ 
tion  among  the  States.  California,  with  3,- 
720,000  bags,  was  second,  followed  by  Idaho, 
2,590,000  bags;  Colorado,  1,600,000  bags;  Ne¬ 
braska,  1,190,000  bags;  Wyoming,  1,036,000 
bags;  Washington,  940,000  bags;  and  New 
York,  837,000  bags.  About  325,000  bags  were 
produced  in  other  States,  making  the  total 
U.S.  production  18,212,000  bags. 

Michigan  produced  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Nation’s  total  crop  of  beans  and  accounted 
for  97  percent  of  the  navy  (pea)  beans,  81 
percent  of  the  yelloweye  beans,  and  77  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cranberry  beans. 

The  final  crop  report  issued  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Crop  Reporting  Service,  from  which 
this  data  is  taken,  reduced  the  crop  esti¬ 
mate  from  over  6  million  bags  predicted 
earlier  to  just  under  the  6  million  mark. 
The  final  estimate,  however,  still  indicates 
a  record  crop  was  harvested— 472,000  bags 
above  the  previous  record  crop  of  5,502,000 
bags  in  1949,  and  748,000  bags  above  last 
year’s"  big  crop. 

The  bean,  producers  of  Michigan, 
many  of  whom  live  in  the  10th  Con¬ 
gressional  District  which  I  represent, 
are  rapidly  becoming  highly  specialized 
producers.  Improved  bean  varieties 
have  been  developed  and  there  have 
been  many  advances  in  controlling  bean 
diseases.  Another  boon  to  the  farmer- 
producer  is  the  new  techniques  developed 
by  the  elevator  and  grain  processing 
industry  in  handling  his  crop  more  ex¬ 
peditiously. 


In  connection  with  my  reference  to 
Michigan  as  the  No.  1  bean  State  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  tribute  recently 
paid  to  one  of  our  Michigan  citizens 
who  has  devoted  a  half  century  of  his 
life  to  the  bean  industry  and  44  years 
of  that  time  with  one  company.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  A.  L.  Riedel,  divisional  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Bean  Co.,  division  of  the  Wickes 
Corp.  At  appropriate  ceremonies  Mr. 
Riedel  was  recently  presented  with  a 
gold  watch  engraved  with  the  Jack 
Rabbit  emblem  which  he  has  made 
famous  the  world  around  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Michigan  beans  moving  into 
channels  of  trade  under  that  name. 


February  2 

The  Pellets  of  Death 


A  Tax  That  Should  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President’s  recommendation  that  the 
telephone  tax  be  continued  for  another 
year  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  January  26  issue  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post,  a  newspaper  of  wide 
readership  in  Connecticut. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Tax  That  Should  End 

In  wartime,  or  at  a  time  of  immediate 
preparation  for  war,  the  public  expects  to 
pay  additional  taxes.  It  does  so  willingly 
and  will  do  so  again  if  it  appears  that  we 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  military  conflict. 

A  wartime  tax  was  imposed  on  railway 
fares  to  keep  people  off  the  trains  that  were 
so  urgently  needed  to  transport  servicemen. 
A  tax  was  imposed  on  telephone  calls  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  telephone.  But  both 
taxes  were  levied  in  order  to  produce  greater 
revenues  to  pay  for  military  needs. 

In  the  years  since  the  war  ended  these 
levies  have  been  extended  by  each  Congress 
beyond  the  date  of  expiration  despite  public 
protest.  The  Government  collects  10  per¬ 
cent  on  phone  calls  and  the  tax,  once  again, 
is  due  to  expire  next  June  30.  President 
Eisenhower  has  asked  Congress  to  keep  it  on 
the  books  another  year. 

There  has  been  some,  but  not  enough,  in¬ 
dication  that  Congress  will  allow  the  tax  to 
vanish  on  its  due  date.  To  drop  it  would 
not  only  help  the  public,  weary  of  high 
taxes,  but  it  would  be  a  good  political  move 
in  the  big  election  year. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  wants 
the  tax  turned  over  to  the  States,  his  partic¬ 
ularly,  as  he  hopes  to  raise  from  $70  to  $80 
million  by  a  levy  on  phone  calls.  He  needs 
the  money,  he  says,  for  education.  If  he  can 
do  it,  every  Governor  in  the  Nation  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  follow  suit. 

When  the  tax  expires,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  away  peacefully,  not  to  be  revived 
again.  The  telephone  is  a  necessity,  not  in 
any  way  a  luxury,  even  for  those  inconsid¬ 
erate  people  who  hog  the  wires  on  party  lines. 

Congress  must  know  that  the  American 
people  want  this  tax  to  go.  Elimination  will 
set  a  precedent,  and  once  Congress  gets  the 
feel  of  removing  an  unfair  charge  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  household  necessity,  the  lawmakers’- 
may  continue  the  practice.  The  tax  should 
be  killed  so  dead  that  no  State  can  take  it 
over,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur¬ 
suant  to  permission  granted  I  am  insert¬ 
ing  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  an  article  from  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1960  issue  of  the  Michigan  Audubon 
Newsletter  telling  of  the  disasterous  ef¬ 
fect  of  spraying  parts  of  Detroit,  Dear¬ 
born,  and  the  city  of  Monroe  with  aldrin, 
a  powerful  pesticide. 

The  spraying,  according  to  the  news¬ 
letter,  decimated  wildlife  in  the  area  and 
was  extremely  destructive  even  to  do¬ 
mestic  pets. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Pellets  of  Death 

During  the  second  week  in  November  1959, 
parts  of  Detroit,  Dearborn,  and  the  city  of 
Monroe  were  subjected  to  a  blitz  by  2 
planes  flying  at  about  300  feet.  The  enemy, 
allegedly,  was  the  Japanese  beetle,  but  it  is 
highly  questionable  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  area  poisoned  was  actually  in¬ 
fested.  Invoking  a  State  statute  which  per¬ 
mits  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  invade 
private  property  despite  the  objections  of 
the  owners,  “if  the  public  good  is  at  stake,’’ 
a  spray  program  was  inaugurated  to  cover 
about  26,000  acres  with  pellets  containing 
2  pounds  of  aldrin  per  acre. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Detroit  Audubon 
Society,  the  biologist  from  National  Audubon, 
Harold  Peters,  came  to  Detroit,  and  upon 
investigation  revealed  that  the  Detroit  City 
Council  was  persuaded  to  allocate  $12,500 
for  a  Japanese  beetle  control  program. 
Bids  were  obtained  from  private  pest-control 
firms,  and  the  one  proposing  aldrin  was 
chosen,  presumably  because  aldrin  was  the 
cheapest.  Unfortunately,  aldrin  is  rated 
about  100  times  more  toxic  to  wildlife  than 
DDT,  and  is  is  also  higher  in  dermal  and  oral 
toxicity  of  any  warmblooded  animals.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Peters,  Detroit’s  health  officer, 
who  might  have  done  a  little  investigating 
for  himself  beforehand,  was  erroneously  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  program  would  not  harm 
humans  or  other  warmblooded  creatures. 
And  so  the  rain  of  death  began. 

In  the  spaces  between  shingles  on  roofs, 
in  eaves  troughs,  in  the  cracks  in  bark  and 
twigs,  the  little  white  pellets  of  aldrin  and 
clay,  no  bigger  than  a  pinhead,  were  lodged 
by  the  millions.  Children  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school  were  peppered  with  the 
pellets,  too,  although  aldrin  is  toxic  to  the 
skin.  When  the  snow  and  rain  came,  every 
puddle  became  a  possible  death  potion.  The 
Detroit  Audubon  Society,  by  week’s  end,  be¬ 
gan  to  get  many  phone  calls  about  dead  and 
dying  birds,  in  northwest  Detroit  and  Dear¬ 
born.  The  birds  were  mostly  English  spar¬ 
rows  and  starlings,  it  is  true,  for  they  are 
the  most  common  city  birds,  but  there  were 
also  bluejays,  cardinals,  and  at  least  one 
nuthatch  turned  in  to  your  editor,  person¬ 
ally.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  starlings 
are  especially  fond  of  Japanese  beetle 
grubs. 

Several  individuals  called  to  report  per¬ 
sonal  symptoms,  similar  to  a  severe  cold, 
including  chest  pains,  nasal  discharge,  and 
a  feeling  of  lassitude.  In  one  case  there 
was  even  blood  in  the  sputum.  These  un¬ 
pleasant  symptoms  continued  for  a  day  or 
so;  one  woman,  affected  on  Saturday  but 
better  by  evening,  had  a  violent  recurrence 
of  the  illness  when  she  and  her  husband 
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raked  up  leaves  in  their  yard  on  Sunday, 
and  both  had  to  give  the  job  up.  A  man 
on  the  border  of  Detroit  and  Dearborn  called 
to  say  that  his  whole  neighborhood  was 
stirred  up  by  the  number  of  dead  birds 
found,  and  that  there  was  what  he  called  a 
smell  of  carrion  in  the  air  itself. 

Dead  squirrels  were  reported.  Local  vet¬ 
erinarians  noticed  a  sudden  increase  in  ail¬ 
ments  among  pets  •  *  *  especially  cats,  . 
which  groom  their  fur  and  paws  with  their 
tongues  so  often,  and  also  eat  birds.  In 
these  animals  the  symptoms  were  diarrhea, 
vomiting,  even  convulsions.  There  was 
"standing  room  only”  at  her  veterinarian’s, 
according  to  one  phone  caller.  The  symp¬ 
toms  eventually  abated,  it  is  true,  but  the 
poison  is  still  in  the  ground,  still  in  the 
puddles,  will  still  stick  to  the  animals'  feet, 
and  is  cumulative  in  the  system. 

Dining  the  fire  ant  eradication  program 
in  the  South,  the  inhabitants  of  areas  about 
to  be  treated  were  warned  in  advance  to  lock 
up  livestock  and  poultry;  not  to  hang  out 
the  wash;  to  cover  all  water  supplies;  not  to 
eat  anything  touched  by  the  chemicals;  to 
keep  pets  and  children  indoors  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  their  playing  in  puddles  of  water.  No 
such  warnings  were  issued  here;  alarmed 
residents  were  assured  that  the  spray  was 
harmful  only  to  beetles. 

So  the  death  toll  continues.  There  is  no 
way  to  prove  that  the  vanished  flocks  of 
English  sparrows  and  starlings  are  all  dead, 
nor  that  the  pellets  of  death  have  made 
many  feeding  stations  completely  tenantless. 
In  the  thick  windrows  of  November’s  fallen 
leaves  many  small,  feathered  bodies  could 
fall,  unnoticed,  and  be  burned  in  the  autumn 
bonfires.  Many  people  did  find  dead  birds, 
it  now  develops,  but  merely  threw  them  in 
the  trash.  Birds  that  were  picked  up  in  a 
dying  condition  all  showed  similar  symp¬ 
toms:  fluttering,  loss  of  flight,  paralysis  of 
the  feet,  convulsions,  protesting  cries,  and 
.finally  death. 

Ironically,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  its  own  yearbook  entitled  "Insects” 
(1952,  No.  413),  has  this  to  say: 

"Lawns  can  be  protected  from  injury  by 
the  (Japanese  beetle)  grubs  for  at  least  6 
years  with  one  application  of  DDT,  for  at 
least  3  years  with  one  application  of  chlor- 
dane,  and  indefinitely  with  one  application 
of  milky  disease  spore  dust.” 

"About  25  different  soil  micro-organisms 
can  cause  some  stage  of  Japanese  beetles  to 
become  diseased.  Among  these  are  bacteria, 
fungi,  protozoa,  nematodes  and  viruses.  The 
bacteria  causing  the  milky  disease  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  grubs  were  found  to  be  the 
most  important  of  the  organisms.  These  are 
sporeforming  bacteria. 

“The  milky  disease  of  grubs  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  beetle  has  caused  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  abundance  of  the  pest  in  the  older 
infested  areas.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
germs  which  the  grubs  take  in  as  they  work 
their  way  through  the  soil  and  feed  on  plant 
roots.  •  •  *  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
disease  kills  a  high  percentage  of  the  grubs 
of  Japanese  beetles  and  some  of  the  grubs 
of  closely  related  Insects.  It  has  no  effect  on 
other  insects,  warm-blooded  animals,  earth¬ 
worms,  plants  or  human  beings.” 

The  catch  is  twofold:  Spore  dust  made 
commercially  is  expensive,  though  the  over¬ 
all  cost  might  be  comparable  if  only  infested 
areas  were  treated.  Japanese  beetle  grubs  are 
practically  never  found  on  roofs,  under  park¬ 
ing  lots,  or  In  paved  roads.  But  the  pellets 
of  death  fell  everywhere,  on  parking  lots 
and  pavements,  on  children’s  sand  boxes,  on 
lawns  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  poison- 
out  pellets  were  slow  to  dissolve  and  re¬ 
mained  visible  for  many  days.  The  poison 
lasts  several  years  In  the  ground.  Who  cares 
to  prophesy  what  next  spring’s  warm,  wet 


days  may  offer  to  the  returning  migrants, 
and  the  preschool  youngsters,  turned  loose 
in  their  own  yards  to  nibble  and  taste  as 
little  children  will? 

The  other  reason  is  that  it  is  quicker  to 
use  poisons  which  are  potentially  deadly  to 
all  living  things  as  well  as  the  grubs  of 
Japanese  beetles.  And  yet,  although  Jap¬ 
anese  beetles  have  been  recorded  on  about 
275  different  plants,  they  seem  rarely  to  feed 
upon  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  vege¬ 
tables  and  grains,  and  the  common  trees 
such  as  ash,  catalpa,  dogwood,  evergreens, 
locust,  maple,  oaks,  redbud,  sweetgum,  and 
poplar. 

It  is  too  late  to  undo  the  damage  in  north¬ 
west  Detroit,  Dearborn,  and  Monroe.  But 
each  of  you  may  be  a  committee  of  one  to 
see  that  your  local  health  officer  and  city 
council  make  no  such  blunders,  and  are 
given  the  accumulating  evidence  of  what 
devastating  effects  pesticides  may  have  when 
irresponsibly  used.  Irresponsibility  is  the 
cardinal  crime  in  using  these  poisons  on  a 
widespread  basis.  No  one  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  era  when  he  found  half  a  worm  in 
the  apple  he  was  eating.  The  pesticide  man¬ 
ufacturers  cannot  be  blamed  if  their  prod- 
cuts  are  misused.  But  there  has  been  far 
too  little  research  on  the  effects  of  these 
deadly  substances  on  the  human  popula¬ 
tion  which  inescapably  ingests  DDT  and 
others  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and 
distillates  known  to  be  poisonous,  from 
other  things  besides  cranberries  and  lip¬ 
sticks.  Research  has  shown  that  the  poisons 
are  cumulative  in  human  tissues,  and  all  of 
us  are  taking  in  much  more  of  them  than  we 
realize.  A  series  of  restraurant  meals  in  a 
southern  city,  analyz-ed  in  a  laboratory,  re¬ 
revealed  traces  of  DDT  in  every  one  of 
them. 

Ironically,  too,  the  Government  to  which 
we  look  for  protection  can  condone  and  even 
assist  in  our  undoing.  The  Outdoor  News 
Bulletin  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  its  current  issue  November  20,  1959, 
paragraphs  "Cranberry  Clash  Underscores 
Poisons  Problem,”  and  says,  among  other 
things : 

"News  media  reveal  that  the  USDA  is  sid¬ 
ing  with  the  cranberry  growers,  a  position 
that  seemingly  stems  from  financial,  not 
health,  considerations.  If  that  is  true,  then 
the  public  should  be  thankful  that  there  is 
another  agency  to  protect  its  health.” 

That  agency  is  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  cracking  down  at  last 
on  the  use  of  poisons  on  plants  grown  for 
food  and  on  cattle  fodder  that  may  affect 
milk  and  beef.  That  very  agency,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  was  in  part  the 
outgrowth  of  a  public  demand  for  protection. 
Public  opinion,  spearheaded  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  restored  the  egrets  to  their 
marshlands.  Nationwide  public  opinion 
helped  to  save  our  own  Porcupine  Mountains 
from  the  despoilers.  An  aroused  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  an  almost  irresistible  force — and  that 
means  you  and  you  and  you. 


Too  Much,  but  Never  Enough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  HOLT 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  very  interesting  article  from  the 
January  10,  19G0,  American  Weekly  on 


fundamental  honesty  and  Americanism. 
This  is  what  made  America  great.  Let 
us  all  work  to  keep  America  strong 
morally,  spiritually,  and  economically. 
The  article  is  as  follows; 

Too  Much,  but  Never  Enough 
(By  Representative  Steven  B.  Dehounian, 
Second  Congressional  District,  New  York) 
During  school  vacations  I  always  worked 
for  my  father,  who  was  an  importer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  food  specialties.  Once  I  over¬ 
weighed  a  cheese  shipment  by  10  pounds  and 
the  customer  naturally  sent  in  a  complaint. 
The  vehemence  of  my  father’s  reproof 
astonished  me. 

"But,  Pop,”  I  protested,  "it  was  just  a  mis¬ 
take.  I’m  sorry.” 

“You  made  a  mistake  and  you’re  sorry.” 
my  father  stormed.  "That’s  what  every  dis¬ 
honesty  person  says  when  he’s  caught.  Sure, 

I  know  you  didn’t  mean  to  do  the  wrong 
thing,  but  who  else  knows  it?  A  reputation 
for  honesty  is  one  thing  money  can’t  buy. 
It  can  be  preserved  only  by  not  making  mis¬ 
takes,  not  by  making  apologies.  You  re¬ 
member  that,  boy,  as  long  as  you  live.” 

I  remembered.  I  guess  I  was  still  remem¬ 
bering  when  I  sat  with  the  eight  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislative  committee  investigat¬ 
ing  TV  quizzes  and  listened  to  Charles  Van 
Doren.  He  had  made  a  mistake.  He  was 
sorry.  He  measured  the  gravity  of  his  error 
with  such  candor  and  he  expressed  his  con¬ 
trition  in  such  an  agony  of  self-abasement 
that  some  of  the  committee  members  were 
understandably  moved.  I  wasn’t. 

When  it  came  my  turn  to  express  my  senti¬ 
ments,  I  said:  “I  am  glad  to  have  heard  your 
story  today  but  I  disagree  with  my  colleagues 
because  I  don’t  think  that  an  adult  of  your 
intelligence  should  be  commended  for  telling 
the  truth.” 

This  wasn’t  a  courtroom  hearing  we  were 
conducting.  There  were  no  charges  against 
Van  Doren,  who  permitted  himself  to  be 
seduced  by  cajolery  and  greed,  nor  against 
the  fixers  who  rigged  the  quiz  shows  nor 
against  the  television  industry  which 
blithely  allowed  it  all  to  happen.  But  as 
the  shocking  stories  poured  out  day  after 
day  and  were  accepted  with  such  compla¬ 
cency  by  the  public,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
trial  actually  v^as  being  held  and  in  the 
docket  stood  the  American  people. 

The  judge  and  jury,  in  this  fantasy  of 
mine,  was  my  father*  Boghos  Derounian. 
Although  he  was  the  most  honest  man  I 
ever  knew,  he  might  have  been  a  little  pre¬ 
judiced  toward  the  defendant  public  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  completely  sold  on  the  mass 
conscience  of  Americans.  The  whole  get- 
rich-quick  hoopla  of  the  quiz  shows,  the 
payola  and  the  rest  of  it,  the  ease  with  which 
a  man  could  pick  up  $129,000  and  a  $50,000- 
a-year  job  would  have  worried  my  father. 
He  didn’t  think  it  was  good  for  anyone  to 
acquire  things  too  easily. 

We  lived  in  Mineola,  Long  Island,  and  my 
father's  business  was  in  New  York  City.  For 
years  he  brought  home  almost  all  our  food 
because  he  felt  he  could  get  better  quality 
at  a  lower  price.  But  no  solicitor  for 
church,  charity  or  civic  improvement  ever 
left  our  house  without  a  substantial 
donation. 

"I’ve  learned  a  lot  about  good  and  evil. 
They  are  not  always  what  they  appear  to 
be,”  was  the  way  Van  Doren  began  his  con¬ 
fession.  My  father  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  and  he  saw 
plenty  of  both.  He  and  mother  were  Arme¬ 
nians  driven  from  one  country  to  another 
by  the  Balkan  wars  and  religious  persecution 
as  Christians.  Each  time  they  moved  they 
could  take  only  what  they  could  carry  with, 
them.  Father  would  convert  his  holdings 
into  gold,  which  mother  always  put  into  a 
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cloth  bag  fastened  with  10  safety  pins  inside 
the  bodice  of  her  dress. 

By  the  time  I  was  born  in  1918  the  family 
had  settled  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  where  father 
had  become  a  wholesale  candy  merchant 
thinking  only  of  one  day  living  in  America. 
Mother’s  brother  was  already  there.  Uncle 
Antranig  found  a  house  for  us  in  Mineola 
and  we  came  over  and  moved  into  it  on 
April  2,  1921,  my  parents,  my  oldest  brother, 
Avedis,  9,  Hagop  (whom  we  later  called 
John)  and  I. 

Mother  could  speak  a  little  English  but 
father  spoke  none,  although  he  was  fluent 
in  Armenian,  Greek,  French,  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian.  He  had  brought  along  some  ori¬ 
ental  rugs  as  currency  and  he  sold  them  off 
one  by  one  the  first  2  years  to  pay  our  ex¬ 
penses.  Then,  having  learned  English  by 
reading  the  newspapers,  he  founded  his  food 
importing  business. 

It  didn’t  take  father  long  to  learn  that 
there  were  plenty  of  chiselers  around,  but 
most  of  them,  he  felt,  didn’t  represent 
America.  He  became  a  citizen  as  soon  as  it 
was  legally  possible  and  celebrated  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  inviting  50  guests  to  a  dinner  that 
took  a  week  to  prepare  and  4  hours  to  eat. 
Afterward  he  made  a  little  speech.  “I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American,”  he  said,  “and 
happy  that  my  sons  will  be  brought  up  far 
away  from  hate  and  prejudice,  in  a  land 
where  honesty  and  decency  rank  over  dis¬ 
trust  and  greed.” 

He  sent  us  boys  through  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  delighted  when  I  went  on  to 
get  a  law  degree  and,  after  the  war,  set  up  a 
law  practice  in  Mineola.  He  became  a 
Hoover  Republican,  followed  politics  care¬ 
fully  through  the  papers,  was  usually  the 
first  to  vote  in  his  precinct  and  was  certainly 
one  of  my  stanchest  supporters  when  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1953. 

On  one  occasion  he  borrowed  $10,000  for 
60  days.  When  the  period  was  up  he  paid 
the  bank  half  the  principal  and  was  given  a 
60-day  renewal  on  the  balance.  He  paid 
that  off  in  30  days  and  then  the  bank  started 
to  look  for  his  note  to  cancel  it.  The  officers 
discovered  to  their  horror  that  no  one  had 
asked  him  to  sign  a  note.  It  hadn’t  made 
the  slightest  difference  to  father. 

Father  loved  to  entertain.  He  was  happi¬ 
est  when  the  house  was  filled  with  guests 
and  food  was  being  served.  “Ger  dzo. 
Ger”  (Eat  more — eat)  he  would  insist, 
helping  himself  at  the  same  time.  He  did 
not,  however,  enjoy  being  entertained  else¬ 
where.  The  Johnsons  were  close  neighbors 
during  the  34  years  that  father  lived  in  the 
Mineola  house.  They  were  most  hospitable 
and  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  them, 
but  the  only  time  he  went  to  their  home 
was  to  listen  to  Herbert  Hoover’s  -acceptance 
speech  on  the  radio  in  1928. 

Until  he  was  past  83,  he  continued  to  com¬ 
mute  2  hours  a  day,  by  bus  and  subway,  to 
and  from  his  business.  One  spring  after¬ 
noon  in  1955,  after  a  game  of  solitaire  in 
which  he  had  turned  up  the  ace  of  spades — 
the  “death  card” — he  took  off  his  marriage 
ring,  took  out  his  wallet  and  his  gold  watch, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table.  He  cautioned 
mother  to  pay  the  tax  bill  and  the  telephone 
bill,  which  had  just  arrived,  and  then  lay 
down  for  a  nap  from  which  he  didn’t 
awaken. 

Television  meant  nothing  to  father  but 
the  TV  scandals  would  have  shocked  him, 
perhaps  as  much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
would  be  shocked  if  we  learned  that  the 
Rose  Bowl  game  was  fixed — although  that  is 
only  entertainment,  too. 

He  never  saw  a  quiz  show,  but  if  the  du¬ 
plicity  of  Van  Doren  and  the  others  could 
have  been  explained  to  him,  his  unwavering 
faith  in  the  moral  integrity  of  America 
would  have  been  rudely  shaken  when  he  was 
told  that  an  amazing  number  of  people  re¬ 
fused  to  condemn  them. 


He  might  even  have  begun  to  lump  a  lot 
of  Americans  into  that  group  about  whom 
he  used  to  say,  when  they  were  willing  to  go 
to  any  lengths  for  a  fast  buck:  “They  have 
too  much,  but  never  enough." 


Amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  a  child  entitled  to  child’s  insurance 
benefits  shall  not  lose  the  right  to  such 
benefits  by  reason  of  adoption  should 
the  adoptive  parent  be  the  child’s 
brother  or  sister. 

As  the  law  reads  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  in  cases  where  the  adoptive  parents 
are  stepparents,  grandparents,  aunt  or 
uncle  can  a  child  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  due  her  as  the  survivor  of 
a  deceased  insured  individual. 

Practically  speaking,  I  doubt  that  this 
is  a  situation  which  would  arise  very 
frequently.  But  during  the  recent  ad¬ 
journment  when  I  was  in  my  district  this 
exact  situation  was  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  and  to  show  just  how  the  law  pres¬ 
ently  operates  to  deprive  a  child  of  his 
or  her  entitlement  to  survivor’s  insur¬ 
ance  benefits,  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  letter  which  I  received  recently  from 
a  constituent: 

My  father  died  May  18,  1952  and  my 
mother  passed  away  on  August  20  of  this 
year  (1959)  as  a  result  of  lung  cancer.  I 
have  an  11 -year-old  sister  who  since  my 
mother's  death  has  been  making  her  home 
with  my  husband  and  me.  We  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  own  and  since  my  sister  has  re¬ 
quested  our  last  name,  we  of  course  immedi¬ 
ately  started  adoption  proceedings. 

,  Since  I  paid  my  mother’s  burial  expenses, 
I  am.  as  you  know,  entitled  to  the  social 
security  death  benefit.  At  the  time  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  this  benefit,  the  claims 
examiner  of  the  social  security  district  office 
informed  me  that  my  sister  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  monthly  benefits  as  a  survivor  of 
my  mother.  My  mother  paid  into  social 
security  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in 
1935  to  December  1948. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  if 
my  husband  and  I  adopt  my  young  sister 
she  will  not  be  eligible  for  monthly  benefits 
because  the  law  as  it  stands  now  provides 
that  when  the  child  of  a  deceased  insured 
person  is  adopted,  his  payments  end  unless 
the  adopting  person  is  the  child’s  stepparent, 
grandparent,  aunt  or  uncle.  Since  I  am  a 
sister,  she  is  not  entitled  to  our  mother’s 
benefits.  Incidentally,  her  aunts  and  uncles 
are  in  their  late  fifties,  her  grandfathers 
are  deceased,  her  paternal  grandmother  is 
76  and  bedridden. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  goes  on  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  prospective  adoptive  parents — sister 
and  brother-in-law — are  in  a  position  to 
go  ahead  with  the  adoption  of  their 
younger  sister  despite  the  automatic  cut¬ 
off  in  benefits  to  which  she  would  other¬ 
wise  be  entitled  until  she  became  18. 
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However,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  some  cases  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  sickness,  death,  or  other  hard¬ 
ship,  money  would  be  an  important — or 
even  the  determining — factor  in  caring 
for  a  child  whose  parents  are  deceased 
and  who  wishes  to  be  adopted  by  her 
closest  living  relative. ✓ 

If  this  minor  revision  of  the  social 
security  laws  could  serve  to  enable  an 
orphan  the  happiness,  comfort,  and, 
more  importantly,  the  security  which 
comes  with  having  one’s  own  family, 
then,  this  in  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  argument  to  merit  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  proposed  amendment. 


NBC-TV  Program  “Today”  Offers  Half- 
hour  Weekly  for  Science  Course  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  en¬ 
thusiastic  congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Dave  Garroway,  nationally  known 
television  star,  because  of  his  firm  offer 
to  Dr.  Edward  Teller  to  conduct  a  phys¬ 
ics-appreciation  course  on  a  weekly  basis 
on  the  NBC-TV  program  “Today.” 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
necessity  to  better  inform  the  American 
people  through  the  media  of  television, 
and  so  I  found  Dave  Garroway’s  offer 
particularly  encouraging. 

Such  an  educational  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Teller,  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics, 
could  and  would  awaken  millions  of 
American  citizens  from  the  present 
state  of  disastrous  apathy  in  this  nu¬ 
clear  age. 

An  awakened  populace  would,  of 
course,  demand  an  end  to  the  present 
Pollyannish,  soothing-sirup  attitude 
which  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  80 
simultaneous  dinners  in  43  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  launched 
the  1960  GOP  campaign  with  a  partisan 
roar.  An  aroused  citizenry,  deeply 
aware  of  the  issues,  is  a  prime  requisite 
if  the  missile  gap  is  to  be  closed,  and  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  enabled  to 
overtake  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  include  the  text  of  a  telegram  I  sent 
to  Dave  Garroway,  and  I  invite  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  join  with  me  in  urging  Mr. 
Garroway  and  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  to  arrange  this  significant  pro¬ 
gram. 

January  28,  1960. 

Mr.  Dave  Garroway, 

Today  Program, 

National  Broadcasting  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

My  enthusiastic  congratulations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  your  firm  offer  to  make  available  one- 
half  hour  of  your  program  “Today”  to  enable 
Dr.  Edward  Teller  to  conduct  a  physics-ap¬ 
preciation  course.  As  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  ne- 
ce>ssity  to  better  inform  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  media  of  television.  I  find 
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your  leadership  most  heartening.  Such  an 
educational  program  conducted  by  Dr.  Tel¬ 
ler,  a  recognized  authority  in.  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics,  could  awaken  millions  of 
American  citizens  from  the  present  state  of 
disastrous  apathy  in  this  nuclear  age.  I  am 
suggesting  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  Join  me  in  expressions  of  support  for 
this  dynamic  display  of  leadership  on  your 
part. 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
Congressman  at  Large,  Delaware. 


Retirement  of  a  Fine  Army  Officer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  upder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  of 
commendation  to  Col.  Clifford  A.  Poutre, 
who  recently  retired  as  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Tobyhanna  (Pa.)  Signal  De¬ 
pot,  from  Maj.  Gen.  Earle  F.  Cook,  Acting 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  Headquarters,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army.  This  impressive 
commendation  was  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Colonel  Poutre  after  30  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  many  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  the  U.S.  Army.  As  a 
member  of  Congress,  I  had  occasion  in 
many  instances  to  work  closely  with 
Colonel  Poutre  on  matters  concerning  my 
constituency  and  I,  without  exception, 
received  the  finest  cooperation  from  him 
in  resolving  these  problems.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  means  and  opportunity  to 
wish  Colonel  Poutre  a  happy  and  well 
earned  retirement. 

The  letter  follows: 

Headquarters, 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  23, 1959. 
Col.  Clifford  A.  Poutre, 

Tobyhanna  Signal  Depot, 

Tobyhanna,  Pa. 

Dear  Colonel  Poutre:  The  occasion  of 
your  retirement  brings  with  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  outstanding  contributions  you 
have  made  to  the  Army  Signal  Corps  during 
your  more  than  30  years  of  active  service. 

You  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  in  1929 
and  served  for  more  than  12  years  as  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer.  During  those  years 
you  became  an  expert  in  developing  and  per¬ 
fecting  scientific  methods  of  breeding  and 
training  homing  pigeons.  In  1941  you  were 
commissioned  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps; 
and  your  specialty  was  fully  utilized  in  your 
initial  assignment  as  Pigeon  Breeding  and 
Training  Officer  at  Fort  Monmouth.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  your  competence  in  this  specialized 
field,  you  were  selected  to  establish  and  com¬ 
mand  the  Pigeon  Breeding  and  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Camp  Crowder.  After  graduating  from 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  you 
returned  to  Camp  Crowder  and  served  in 
various  capacities  in  the  Training  Division  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces  Training  Center.  In 
May  1945  you  began  the  Advanced  Officers 
Course  at  the  Eastern  Signal  Corps  Schools, 
Fort  Monmouth,  but  were  ordered  to  an  over¬ 
sea  assignment  before  you  could  complete  the 
course.  You  served  with  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army  Service  Command  C;  the  Signal  Section 


of  the  Eighth  Army;  the  504th  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Detachment,  Signal  Serv¬ 
ice  Battalion,  Eighth  Army;  and  the  Yoko¬ 
hama  Signal  Depot.  You  had  amply  demon¬ 
strated  your  proficiency  in  the  training  of 
troops,  your  ability  to  handle  subordinates; 
and  your  capability  of  succeeding  in  any 
position,  regardless  of  obstacles  or  pressures. 
All  these  commendable  attributes  led  to  your 
selection  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army. 

On  your  return  to  the  United  States,  you 
were  assigned  as  an  Instructor  at  the  Signal 
School,  and  during  your  tour  there,  you 
served  as  the  Fort  Monmouth  representative 
at  LOGEX-50.  The  excellent  showing  of 
the  Signal  Corps  during  that  exercise  was 
largely  due  to  your  efforts.  In  August  1950 
you  reported  to  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  pursue  the  Economic 
Mobilisation  Course,  and  when  you  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  course,  you  were  as¬ 
signed  as  Chief,  Office  of  Electronic  Pro¬ 
grams,  Munitions  Board,  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense.  It  was  as  if  you  were  be¬ 
ginning  an  entirely  new  career.  Having 
proved  your  capabilities  as  a  leader,  an  in¬ 
structor  of  men,  you  now  began  to  estab¬ 
lish  your  reputation  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  electronics  industrial  mobilization 
planning.  The  outstanding  manner  in 
which  you  met  the  challenge  of  this  key 
position  led  to  your  subsequent  assignments 
as  Deputy  for  Industrial  Mobilization  and 
Deputy  Commanding  Officer,  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Supply  Agency.  You  coped  success¬ 
fully  with  the  problems  of  providing  indus¬ 
trial  ability  to  meet  emergency  procurement 
programs  and  Integrating  current  procure¬ 
ment  with  industrial  mobilization  planning. 
You  were  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  that  Electronic  Data  Proc¬ 
essing  could  have  on  the  Army’s  procure¬ 
ment,  storage,  and  supply  operations;  and 
accepted  responsibility  for  guiding  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  equipment  and  pro¬ 
graming  the  system.  As  a  result  of  your 
efforts,  our  supply  agency  now  has  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  effective  systems  in 
operation  anywhere  within  the  United 
States.  Your  terminal  assignment  was  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Tobyhanna  Sig¬ 
nal  Depot,  and  there  you  guided  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  depot  to  a  peak  of  efficiency 
never  before  experienced. 

Your  many  achievements  have  added  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  splendid  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  you  as  a  member  of  my 
senior  staff.  You  take  with  you  my  best 
wishes  as  well  as  those  of  the  entire  Corps. 
May  you  find  in  your  retirement  the  many 
years  of  health,  happiness,  and  continuing 
success  you  so  richly  deserve. 

Sincerely, 

Earle  F.  Cook, 

Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer. 


Hon.  Richard  M.  Simpson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
America  have  lost  a  real  champion  in 
the  passing  of  Dick  Simpson,  our  illus¬ 
trious  colleague  from  Pennsylvania* 
Dick  Simpson  epitomized  integrity, 
forthrightness,  and  responsibility  in 
Government  by  his  every  action.  His 
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sincerity  has  always  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  known 
Dick  Simpson,  he  always  had  a  moment 
in  his  busy  schedule  to  counsel  and  assist 
each  one  of  us  so  that  we  could  better 
perform  our  responsibilities  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  man  of  his  character  and  under¬ 
standing. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  ex¬ 
pressing  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  his  family. 


Forgotten  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  letter  about  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  sent  to  me  by  Frank  J. 
Shurtz,  past  commander,  Muskingum 
County  Barracks  No.  454  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

The  letter  follows: 

Veterans  of  World  War  I, 

of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  January  27,  1960. 

Dear  Congressman  Lane:  I  remember — 
yes,  I  remember  well — 42  years  ago  in  1917 
when  President  Wilson  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many;  the  call  to  arms  when  so  many 
enlisted;  the  selling  of  war  bonds;  the 
speeches;  the  songs — "Over  There,  and  we 
won’t  come  back  till  it’s  over,  over  there.” 

The  camps;  the  ships  that  carried  us  over 
there;  the  sleeping  quarters  where  baggage 
was  formerly  carried;  the  subs  that  sank 
many  ships;  and  the  landing  on  French 
soil.  Yes,  we  had  come  for  a  purpose — a 
just  cause — so  that  freedom  would  not  per¬ 
ish  from  this  earth.  » 

Yes,  I  remember  the  battles  in  the  early 
part — Belleau  Woods,  Chateau  Thierre, 
Meuse-Argonne,  and  many  others;  how  we 
fought  with  airplanes  (called  crates)  and  the 
French  75  guns;  how  we  lived  and  slept  in 
the  trenches  for  $30  a  month  (many  never 
returned  but  sleep  eternally  in  Flanders 
Field);  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on 
November  11,  1918,  in  a  railroad  car  in 
France,  so  that  this  war  would  end  all  wars; 
also  Armistice  Day,  1918,  and  the  singing  and 
rejoicing  that  the  war  had  ended  in  victory 
and  glory  for  us  and  our  allies. 

So  now  all  we  ask  is  that  the  remaining 
forgotten  soldiers  be  given  an  adequate  pen¬ 
sion,  with  no  penalties  attached  because  of 
a  little  savings  or  income  which  he  or  his 
wife  may  have. 

Pensions  given  to  all  ex-Presidents  and 
ex -President’s  wives  (also  Congressmen  and 
generals)  have  no  penalties  attached  because 
of  their  earnings  or  their  wife’s  earnings  or 
because  of  their  incomes.  We  ask  only  for 
the  same  consideration  for  the  soldiers  of 
1917  which  is  now  given  to  the  Spanish  War 
veterans. 

Yes,  all  of  us  remember  last  Armistice  Day, 
November  11,  1959,  when  taps  were  blown 
and  the  guns  facing  the  east  were  fired  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  answered  their 
last  roll  call.  As  one  speaker  said,  "They 
should  be  remembered  this  day  and  every 
day  for  the  sacrifices  they  made  so  that  we 
might  have  peace  and  liberty  once  more.” 
Permit  us  to  remind  you  of  the  World  War  I 
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veterans  who  rememebred  to  join  the  U.S. 
forces  in  1917  and  who  did  not  forget  to 
salute  our  flag  in  1959.  We  now  ask  that 
you  not  forget  the  veterans  of  1917. 

We  now  respectfully  ask  that  you,  as  a 
member  of  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  amend  pension  bill  No.  7650  of  1959, 
or  pass  bill  H.R.  9336  without  income  penal¬ 
ties  attached  and  that  this  be  done  this 
year. 

An  early  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Muskingum  County  Barracks  No.  454, 
Frank  J.  Shurtz, 

Past  Commander,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Mark  Clark  States  Citadel’s  Code  of 
Ethics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  therewith  a  statement  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  made  in  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  from  This  Week  magazine  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1960.  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  the 
distinguished  president  of  America’s 
most  distinguished  military  college,  gave 
the  code  by  which  his  cadets  live.  Gen¬ 
eral  Clark  is  a  classic  example  of  this 
peerless  and  priceless  rule  by  which  the 
young  men  under  his  supervision  spend 
their  time  at  the  military  college  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  wish  every  American  could  see  this 
magnificent  institution,  could  witness  its 
morale,  could  see  the  happiness  in  the 
young  men  who  attend  this  fine  military 
college,  and  could  see  the  products  who 
leave  The  Citadel  at  the  end  of  their  col¬ 
lege  careers.  The  Citadel  excels  in  mili¬ 
tary,  it  excels  in  athletics,  it  excels  in 
education,  and  best  of  all  it  excels  in 
making  young  men — from  every  part  of 
America — better  Americans. 

The  statement  by  General  Clark 
follows : 

[From  This  Week  magazine,  Jan.  31,  1960] 
Honor 

(By  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark) 

I  have  always  believed  that  everyone  needs 
to  impose  upon  himself  some  rigid  code  of 
personal  ethics.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  probably  the  most  perfect  example  of 
such  a  code. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  young  people,  who 
perhaps  need  rules  of  conduct  the  most, 
tend  to  shy  away  from  long  or  complex  lists 
of  “do’s”  and  “don’ts.”  That  is  why  we  at 
The  Citadel  have  established  our  Honor  Code 
which  consists  of  just  one  rule  expressed  in 
nine  words:  “A  Cadet  does  not  lie,  or  cheat, 
or  steal.” 

Just  nine  words.  But  what  important 
words  they  are,  for  without  them  none  can 
hope  to  build  a  decent  or  a  happy  life. 

Of  course.  The  Citadel’s  Honor  Code  is 
only  a  beginning.  Of  course,  our  2,000 
cadets  know  that  there  is  more  to  character 
than  merely  not  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing. 
But  these  negatives  are  important  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point.  A  man  can  then  go  on  from  these 
“don'ts"  to  more  positive  rules  of  life.  If, 


as  a  boy,  he  learns  what  not  to  do,  then  as 
he  matures  the  positive  values  will  slowly 
move  into  place.  “Do  unto  others  *  • 
“Love  thy  neighbor” — these*  “do’s”  are  the 
true  capstones  of  a  moral  code.  But  the 
“don’ts,”  learned  in  childhood,  are  its 
foundation. 


February  2 


Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President, 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
dear  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  insert  an  address  made  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Charles  H.  Silver,  president  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  ceremonies  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  setting  of  the  cornerstone 
of  Public  School  No.  134,  Manhattan: 
Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President, 
Board  of  Education,  at  the  Setting  of 
the  Cornerstone  at  the  New  Public 
School  134,  Manhattan 
As  we  gather  here  today,  we  can  take  pride 
that,  on  this  ground,  will  rise  a  structure  to 
honor  a  great  lady  whose  life  and  deeds  have 
ennobled  the  name  of  all  womanhood. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Henrietta  Szold  and  that 
our  tribute  take  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
new  school. 

I  am  filled  with  a  warm  sense  of  “belong¬ 
ing"  whenever  my  duties  take  me  to  this 
exciting  and  colorful  section  of  our  city.  I 
remember  the  cramped  and  ill  kept  class¬ 
rooms  where  boys  and  girls  who  had  come 
here  from  every  corner  of  the  world  sat  and 
listened  wide  eyed  to  the  wonderful  story  of 
America.  I  still  can  hear  a  chorus  of  voices 
in  assembly  singing  “My  country  ’tis  of  thee, 
sweet  land  of  liberty  *  *  *”■ — and  the 
teacher  telling  us  the  meaning  of  that  magic 
word,  “liberty.”  I  learned,  then,  how  rich  a 
gift  was  becoming  mine  just  by  being  an 
American. 

What  a  little  boy  learns  he  never  forgets. 
And  I  have  never  forgotten  the  East  Side 
where  I  learned  the  precious  fact  that  there 
is  no  more  important  title  in  the  world  than 
that  of  “American  citizen.”  Thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  study  within  the  walls 
that  will  form  around  this  cornerstone  will 
learn  how  true  that  is. 

Henrietta  Szold  was  a  great  American.  She 
was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1860  and  in  found¬ 
ing  the  world’s  largest  Zionist  group,  Ha- 
dassah,  the  Women’s  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  she  became  in  herself  a  living 
bridge  between  this  citadel  of  democracy 
and  the  ancient  homeland  of  her  people. 

How  can  I  picture  to  you  what  she  was 
and  what  this  school  is  destined  to  become 
because  it  bears  her  name.  As  a  child  she 
studied  German,  Hebrew  and  French  with 
her  father.  Rabbi  Benjamin  Szold,  learning 
from  him  not  only\  a  wisdom  and  culture 
born  of  the  ages  but  a  humane  attitude 
toward  life,  an  abiding  love  of  people  and 
a  burning  desire  to  serve  youth. 

One  of  her  earliest  memories  was  that  of 
being  held  up  high  above  his  shoulders  by 
father  to  look  at  a  procession  of  people 
walking  in  the  street  behind  a  casket.  “That, 
my  child,”  he  told  her,  “is  the  coffin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  hated  slavery  and 
loved  freedom.”  She,  too,  hated  the  yoke 
that  man  imposes  on  his  fellows.  For  her, 
freedom  was  the  birthright  of  mankind  and 
she  fought  for  it  throughout  her  days. 


To  her,  the  prophet’s  query  was  very  real 
and  intensely  personal:  “And  what  does  the 
Lord  require  of  thee?”  The  answer  to  that 
question  seemed  to  lay  upon  her  life  a 
constant  command  which  she  never  failed 
to  obey:  ‘To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  For  her 
the  Commandmants  became  the  only  way 
of  life  and  the  Torah  was  a  light  to  those 
who  walk  the  roads  of  the  world  in  darkness. 

She  reached  out  along  those  roads  and 
into  that  darkness  and  under  the  comfort¬ 
ing  mantle  of  Hadassah  she  brought 
thousands  to  shelter,  to  safety,  to  renewed 
hope  and  to  health.  In  her  name  and  by 
her  example,  Hadassah  over  the  years  has 
spread  a  network  of  health  institutions 
throughout  the  Holy  Land  serving  Christian, 
Moslem  and  Jew,  alike.  Hadassah  has  waged 
successful  war  against  man’s  oldest 
enemies— ignorance,  poverty  and  diease.  It 
has  raised  the  standards  of  medicine,  intro¬ 
duced  modern  methods  of  treatment,  ad¬ 
vanced  health  education  among  the 
neglected  masses  of  the  Middle  East,  it  has 
trained  graduate  doctors  and  nurses,  im¬ 
proving  the  living  conditions  and  extending 
the  lives  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  Israel  today,  thanks  mainly  to  Hadassah, 
is  not  only  a  leader  in  the  field  of  public 
health,  but  has  set  high  standards  in  this 
area. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  life  of  unfaltering 
service  and  self-sacrifice,  in  1934  at  the  age 
of  75,  Henrietta  Szold  became  the  director 
of  the  movement  which  sought  to  rescue 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  from 
a  life  of  hopeless  persecution  decreed  for 
them  by  the  Nazi  regime.  She  consecrated 
herself  to  the  project  of  bringing  these  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  Germany  to  Palestine.  In  her 
woman’s  heart,  she  saw  these  small  anxious 
faces,  pathetic  creatures,  practicing  the 
refugees’  age-old  ritual  of  patience — of  wait¬ 
ing — of  endless  waiting.  And  she  could  not 
sleep  because  of  the  constant  question  that 
echoed  in  her  brain — for  what  are  they  wait¬ 
ing?  There  on  the  clogged  roads,  huddled, 
hungry  in  the  damp  and  filthy  camps:  For 
whom  are  they  waiting,  those  sad,  silent 
masses  of  wandering  humanity?  And  she 
knew  that  they  were  waiting  for  her,  for  a 
woman  who  had  lived  and  worked  for  chil¬ 
dren  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  dedication  to  humanity. 

She  spoke  in  the  voice  of  warmth  and 
friendship,  of  love  and  faith  and  goodness 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  gone  mad.  She  spoke 
in  the  voice  of  “Hadassah,  caring  for  her 
people.”  She  spoke  in  the  still,  small  voice 
of  a  single  woman,  a  voice  that  is  echoed 
today  by  the  more  than  300,000  women  who 
are  members  of  Hadassah.  She  said,  of  the 
haunted  and  tormented,  of  the  wanderer, 
the  oppressed,  the  homeless,  frightened 
child — “They  need  not  die.  They  need  not 
fear.  They  shall  find  a  home.” 

Today,  the  voice  of  Henrietta  Szold,  like 
her  eternal  torch  of  faith,  is  carried  forward 
in  the  devotion  of  such  women  of  Hadassah 
as:  Dr.  Miriam  Freund,  tireless  president  of 
this  inspired  organization,  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
D.  Perlman,  national  chairman  of  the  Ha¬ 
dassah  Medical  Organization. 

You  know,  it  was  Mrs.  Perlman  who 
originally  suggested  that  we  name  this  school 
for  the  founder  of  Hadassah — and  those  of 
you  who  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Perlman 
will  realize  that  she  suggested  it,  not  once( 
but  many  times,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  de¬ 
termination — for  which  we  can  indeed  be 
thankful. 

In  setting  this  cornerstone  we  offer  dra¬ 
matic  proof  of  the  progress  we  are  making 
in  widening  the  frontiers  of  our  municipal 
educational  program.  Henrietta  Szold 
would  have  loved  this  school  that  is  to  be 
constructed  here  in  her  name.  She  would 
have  taken  her  place  beside  all  present-day 
champions  of  education  to  emphasize  our 
aim  in  building  bigger  and  better  schools 
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so  that  no  child  in  any  area  of  our  city  may 
be  deprived  of  the  fullest  possible  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

And  the  memory  of  her  devotion  should 
inspire  us  to  look  to  our  responsibilities  to 
the  children  in  our  city  who  are  still  housed 
in  the  190  ancient  and  obsolete  school- 
buildings  that  are  more  than  50  years  old. 
And  we  need  to  look  to  those  other  170,000 
youngsters  whose  schools  are  so  crowded 
that  their  schoolday  must  be  shortened  or 
half-day  school  sessions  run  end  to  end. 

We  must  heed  the  warnings  of  our  city 
fathers  that  the  financial  picture  for  the 
future  makes  it  unlikely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  give  these  children  their  full  due 
measure  of  educational  opportunity.  What 
a  grim  thought  this  is  in  the  greatest  city 
in  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  provided  with 
a  way  of  insuring  the  continuance  of  our 
building  program — a  way  to  give  all  our 
children  their  proper  educational  setting. 

Two  State  legislatures  and  two  Governors, 
Governor  Harriman  and  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller,  have  passed  and  signed  a  measure  to 
permit  New  York  City  to  issue  a  limited 
amount  of  additional  bonds  for  school  con¬ 
struction  only,  if  it  needs  to  do  so. 

In  November,  you  the  people  will  have 
the  chance  to  give  our  children  this  insur¬ 
ance  for  their  educational  future  by  voting 
for  amendment  No.  4  on  the  voting  ma¬ 
chine. 

We  must  not  break  faith  with  those  like 
Henrietta  Szold  who  devoted  her  life  to  the 
task  of  securing  such  opportunity  for 
America’s  children. 

In  closing,  I  could  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  these  few  words  which  were  part  of 
Henrietta  Szold’s  acceptance  speech  broad¬ 
cast  from  her  home  in  Jerusalem  in  March 
1944  when  she  received  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
humanities  from  Boston  University.  She 
said,  "I  can  only  indulge  the  hope  that  I 
may  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
kindness  and  truth  which  demands  readi¬ 
ness  to  shoulder  responsibility  with  for¬ 
getfulness  of  self.” 

In  helping  to  set  this  cornerstone,  I  pray 
that  this  school  may  transmit  to  the  young 
people  who  study  here  the  law  of  kindness 
and  truth  and  that  you  and  I  will  be  ready 
and  worthy  to  shoulder  cur  responsibilities, 
serving  the  God  and  the  purpose  and  the 
sacred  memory  of  Henrietta  Szold. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

K0N.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  for  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Waterbury  Republican,  one  of 
Connecticut’s  leading  newspapers. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  there  is 
reason  for  serious  concern  over  some  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
about  the  missile  lag. 

The  following  is  the  editorial,  from 
the  January  27  issue  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican : 

Widening  Gap? 

We  suppose  nothing  is  simple  in  this  space- 
missile  age,  least  of  all  such  calculations  as 
measure  the  proficiency  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  something 
more  than  what  we  are  currently  getting 


from  Government  leaders  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  our  preparedness  is  deserved  by  the 
American  people.  Most  Washington  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  subject  sound  like  double  talk. 

The  latest  voice  to  be  held  in  the  Defense 
Department’s  defensive  chorus  is  that  of  Air 
Force  Secretary  Dudley  C.  Sharp.  He  says 
that  there  is  no  overall  deterrent  gap. 

What  he  apparently  means  by  that  is 
that  while  a  ceratin  gap  may  exist  in  the 
matter  of  missile  development  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  force  of  long-range  bombers 
would  still  make  the  Russkis  think  several 
times  about  pushing  the  famous  button. 
Delivering  atomic  destruction  personally, 
via  manned  airplanes,  may  have  become 
somewhat  horse-and-buggy  but  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  it  in  a  wholesale  way  to  make 
retaliation  really  massive. 

If  there  is  a  wide  and  maybe  widening 
gap  it  is  in  the  one  particular  of  missile 
development  though,  for  what  comfort  it 
may  be  worth,  Mr.  Sharp  doubts  that  it  is 
of  the  three-to-one  order  predicted  a  year 
ago  by  Defense  Secretary  McElroy. 

It  could,  however,  be  a  lot  less  than  three- 
to-one  and  still  be  deemed  a  just  subject  for 
very  deep  concern.  When  is  the  gap  going 
to  narrow?  Until  it  narrows  aren’t  we  losing 
a  scientific  and  technological  race  which  may 
be  vital  for  our  country?  And  if  that  is  so, 
-then  why  aren’t  we  making  more  of  an  effort 
to  reverse  an  intolerable  trend? 


Ignorance  a  Weapon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  January  21 
edition  of  the  Lansing  Journal,  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  in  my  district,  is,  I 
believe,  a  most  thought  provoking  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  subject  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  profits  under  our  vital  free  enter¬ 
prise  system : 

Ignorance  a  Weapon 

Economic  ignorance  can  be  about  as  dan¬ 
gerous  a  weapon  as  an  atom  bomb.  It  leads 
to  beliefs,  attitudes  and  demands  that  could 
ultimately  eat  away  the  foundations  on 
which  this  kind  of  country  and  this  kind  of 
government  rest. 

For  instance,  polls  have  shown  that  large 
numbers  of  employees  have  an  unbelievably 
mistaken  idea  of  what  happens  to  the  money 
taken  in  by  corporations.  They  think  that 
only  25  percent  of  corporation  income  goes 
to  employees — and  75  percent  to  the  owners. 
The  truth  is  that  of  ail  the  money  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  going  to  employees  and  owners,  the 
employees  get  87  percent  and  the  owners  13 
percent. 

A  breakdown  of  total  national  income 
also  produces  some  significant  facts.  Two- 
thirds — 65 y2  percent — is  received  by  em¬ 
ployees.  Professional  people,  farmers,  land¬ 
lords  and  others  get  a  share  of  the  remain¬ 
der.  Owner-stockholders  are  well  down  the 
list,  with  6  percent.  Then,  of  that  6  per¬ 
cent,  about  2 y2  percent,  on  the  average,  is 
retained  in  the  business  for  expansion,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  similar  uses. 

The  people  who  use  the  tools  of  industry 
get  the  big  share  of  industry’s  earnings. 
The  people  whose  savings  provide  the  tools 
get  a  far,  far  smaller  share.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  capitalism  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  highest  mass  living  standards 
ever  known. 


The  Portuguese  Colony  of  Angola 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following: 

Uniao  das  Populacoes  de  Angola 

DELEGATION  ABROAD 

The  subjugation  of  the  former  sovereign 
and  independent  African  States  has  more 
often  than  not  been  the  result  of  fradulent 
trade  transactions,  or  the  assertion  of  the 
right  to  the  strongest  over  the  weakest. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  cases  of  this 
colonization  of  an  African  people  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola. 
Angola  is  the  largest  Portuguese  African  pos¬ 
session  with  1,246,700  square  kilometers  and 
4,145,184  inhabitants  of  whom  more  than 
300,000  are  white. 

PORTUGUESE  COLONIALISM 

A  prime  factor  in  the  evolution  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  a  colonized  people,  derives 
from  the  contradiction  colonialism  entails. 
That  is  to  say,  the  economic,  political,  cul¬ 
tural,  religious  and  social  manifestations  of 
Portuguese  colonization  have  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Angola  nation  in  its  present 
form.  What  are  these  manifestations? 

Economic  manifestations 
Every  colonization  is  above  all  an  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  national  resources  and  soil  of  the 
colonized  country  to  the  advantage  of  the 
colonizer.  The  economic  policy  practiced 
by  Portugal  in  Angola  is  governed  by  what  is 
now  universally  called  the  "Colonial  Pact,” 
whatever  its  outward  manifestations. 

Produce  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  Angola 
feeds  the  Portuguese  consumer  market  and 
reciprocally  the  products  of  Portugal  have 
priority  access  to  Angola  markets.  Industries 
are  not  nonexistent,  they  are  even  encour¬ 
aged,  such  as  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
mills,  sugar  and  cement  factories,  large 
plantations  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  and  abusive  exploitation  of  cooper,  dia¬ 
mond,  manganese,  bauxite  and  gold. 

This  is  to  say,  industries  are  established 
in  Angola  only  insofar  as  they  do  not  du¬ 
plicate  Portuguese  home  industries.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  exclusive  colonial 
system.  There  exists  between  Portugal  and 
the  Portuguese  settlers  in  the  various 
African  territories  of  Angola,  Mozambique, 
Guinea,  and  Sao  Tome,  close  solidarity,  as 
evidenced  by  the  preferential  customs  tariffs. 
Portugal  invites  foreign  capital  for  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation  of  Angola’s  resources 
but  she  does  not  tolerate  any  foreign  initia¬ 
tive  which  could  bring  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colonial  territories. 

Political  manifestations 
The  consequences  of  such  an  economy  in 
the  field  of  politics  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  terms:  Political  unification 
and  departmentalization  of  Angola.  Portu¬ 
gal  in  effect  seems  to  be  a  unitary  state 
with  one  territory.  But  the  population  of 
this  so-called  unitary  state  is  not  homo¬ 
geneous.  It  comprises  in  effect  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  categories: 

Portuguese  born  in  Portugal:  Portuguese 
born  in  Angola  or  Mozambique  who  cannot 
do  national  military  service  in  Africa. 
(African-born  Portuguese  are  excluded  from 
national  military  service  in  Africa  for  fear 
that  they  might  join  forces  with  the  African 
majority,  as  happened  in  Brazil). 

Mulattoes  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as 
the  whites  born  in  Africa:  Assimilated 
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and  quite  naturally,  there  come  last  the  $40  for  24  months,  but  an  amount  °fixed  bv  plunged  the  “f^ve  Populations  in  the  most 
millions  of  black  aborigines  of  Angola  This  the  authority  pn+rvicfoH  ^  cruel  misery  which  is  without  equal  in  colo- 

last  category  is  separated  from  all  the  otW  ducted  for  tax  ^^  ^  **  T~  “al  annals‘  They  are  truly  destitute  of 

by  the  color  barrier,  with  all  It  entailHf  automatical!  vwi ?  a11  and  are  subiected  to  the  most  satanic 
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Cultural  assimilation  Another  category  of  workers,  comprising  Portugal  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  of 

In  the  inevitable  interpenetration  of  botb  men  and  women,  is  allotted  to  build-  Angola  a  settlers  colony.  They  want  a  Eu- 
Portuguese  and  Angola  cultures,  Portugal  ln°  a^d  maintaining  roads  and  bridges,  with-  ropean  population  equal  or  superior  to  the 
has  always  sought  to  make  Portuguese  cul-  ou^  stipend,  and  to  crown  it  all,  they  must  native  population 

ture  predominant,  and  it  would  be  no  ex-  us® ,tbelr  °wn  tools.  •  \  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  de  Sa  Vianna  Rebello 

aggeration  to  assert  that  Portugal  practices  ibf  number  of  the  indigenous  workers  Governor  General  of  Angola  was  able  to 
spiritual  assimilation  of  the  indigenous  maintained  tinder  forced  labor  annually  in  declare  in  1958: 

population.  Roman  Catholicism  remains  Ang°la  is  broken  down  as  follows:  Prom  5  “Each  family  of  colons  costs  the  state  1 
the  'state  religion  and  missionary  zeal  seeks  1°  14  ye£u;®  old’  100'000  People;  from  15  to  million  for  its  installation  But  one  cannot 
to  destroy  the  traditional  culture  and  to  fO  years  old,  500,000;  from  50  to  70  years  old,  envisage  the  revenue  of  thecolotastsK 
render  brutish  the  colonized  with  the  pre-  10El,000'  fof  a  total  of  700,000  people.  on  the  economic  plan.  We  must  consider 

text  of  making  them  identical  to  the  colon!-  lbe  Portuguese  Government  affirms  that  rather  and  principally  the  returns  of  the 
zers.  The  religious  organizations  are  them-  tfte^e  ®xi®fc®  a  labor  codc  as  from  1928  which  colons  under  the  plan  of  our  policy  in 
selves  distorted  and  espouse  completely  the  prot<;cts  the  native  in  Portuguese  African  Africa.  These  colons  will  increase  so  that 
colonial  policy  of  which  they  have  become  territories,  while  the  reality  proves  abun-  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  Europeans 
the  veritable  and  completely  devoted  aux-  daAtly  that  the  contratados  and  voluntaries  who  will  install  themselves  on  the  African 
iliaries-  ventionayJn+iflaVelT  ?onditions  in  c°ntra-  soil,  drawing  from  it  a  healthy  easy  life. 

Interracial  education  and  social  life  does  „  antislavery  convention  of  The  problem  is  this:  to  attach  the  Portu- 

not  exist  since  racial  segregation  is  rife,  and  taunea  py  Portugal.  There  results  from  guese  to  these  lands  in  such  a  manner  that 

altogether  Angola  boasts  of  68  African  pupils  of  the  hi  «T  &  mortaUty  rate  in  excess  he  will  love  them  as  much  as  his  village  in 
in  secondary  schools,  according  to  the  Amer-  tn  rate-  Portgual.  One  part  of  the  cost  which  the 

lean  author  John  Gunther.  It  must  be  men-  Most  °f  tbe  time  the  villagers  take  refuge  state  makes  for  the  colons  is  reimbursed  by 
tioned  that  only  5  percent  of  the  children  for  months  in  the  forests  in  order  to  escape  the  latter,  the  rest  constitutes,  let  us  not 
of  school  age  can  attend  the  rudimentary  conscription.  In  the  villages,  people  are  forget,  an  amelioration  of  the  national  in¬ 
primary  schools  which  exist.  The  remainder  searched  and  the  natives  are  compelled  to  heritance  by  the  creation  of  routes  of  tele- 
are  marked  out  as  victims  of  a  system  of  ex-  pay  ex “ra  taxes  on  their  possessions.  phone  lines,  of  public^ services  and  by  an 

ploitation  second  to  none.  What  is  more,  any  short  of  removal  from  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  which  are  un- 

In  1956  there  were  245  educational  insti-  one  village  1x5  a  neighboring  one  is  subject  cultivated.  As  soon  as  the  colon  settles 
tutions  for  the  entire  territory  of  Angola,  to  acJministrative  control  and  all  villagers  down,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  we  always 
including  112  private  institutions,  attended  do  thijs  without  the  proper  formality  come  out  the  winner.  Now  that  is  precisely 

by  16,114  pupils,  broken  down  as  follows:  “Guia  de  Desembarco”  run  the  risk  of  being  what  matters:  to  gain  the  cause  with  the 

immediately  sent  to  coffee  plantations  influx  of  Europeans,  to  gain  Europeans  for 

Government  primary  schools  IT  is  measure  is  intended  to  exercise  con-  Africa-  AnS°la  is  very  large  and  we  are  here 

Children  of  white  persons  born  in  trol  over  the  laborers  and  thereby  to  prevent  to  remain-  We  respect  what  is  said  and 

Europe - 2,  531  desertions  among  them.  Military  natrols  done  elsewhere,  but  as  far  as  we  are  con- 

Children  of  white  persons  born  in  called  “Guarda  Fiscal”  go  about  the  roads  cerned>  Questions  of  autonomy  and  eman- 

Africa -  3.  382  and  paths  in  order  to  reinforce  this  measure  ,clpatibn  do  not  arise  and  we  are  very  vtgu 

Children  of  mulattoes  and  grandchil-  For  ovpr  9n  +Vl„  .  .  .  .  ,  '  lant  to  see  that  they  remain  so.  As  soon 

dren  of  whites _ _  3  210  J  II  Colomal  Adnumstra-  as  the  colonist  establishes  himself,  as  has  so 

Children  of  Africans _ ""i:  *  737  of  their  nfantat  ?  dePnT^  tbe  natives  far  been  the  case,  we  always  win  through. 

01  tneir  plantations,  forcing  them  into  the  Now  this  is  precisely  what  matters  that  we 

Private  primary  schools  for  itS^^?  t^®3!’  ^  buUt  up  should  win  through  by  bringing  ’  in  more 

Children  of  white  persons  born  in  f0  alf  large  estates  where  liberty  does  not  Portuguese.” 

Europe - l,  290  becada®  fhe  administration  itself  ex-  Three  months  ago,  in  welcoming  Mr.  Cor- 

Children  of  white  persons  born  in  ^  tilein  and  allows  nelis,  Governor  General  of  the  Belgian  Con- 

Africa -  1,429  Xit  them  colonlsts  to  ex‘  go,  on  an  official  visit  in  Angola,  an  official 

Children  of  mulattoes  and  grandchil-  ?  .  .  '  Several  European  colonies  of  the  Portuguese  Colonialist  Administration 

dren  of  whites - 1,  109  +ea<?£  been  created  which  are  entirely  announced  the  approaching  arrival  of  2,000 

Children  of  Africans -  2,446  w  f,  to  the  African,  particularly  at  Cela,  Portuguese  families  coming  from  Portgual 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  737  primary  Angola.  Amboim’  SoUthern  to  install  themselves  in  Angola  at  the  ex- 

cWIdren'of^nd^genous  assimilatecTtiublic  T  th™0  firSt  condition  of  fche  operation  was  ing  misery  of  the  natives  aheadyVe^dve'd  of 
flcials  1  lndlgenous  assimilated  public  of-  the  occupation  of  Angolan  soil.  The  theft  means  of  existence  worthy  of  humanity  is 

„  .  .  r  of  lands  was  thus  systematically  organized,  only  amplified  and  deepened. 

social  consequences  a  decree  anticipating  the  evacuation  of  all  This  process  does  not  stop  there,  moreover. 

Far  too  much  could  be  said  on  this  score —  of  the  villages  was  created  and  at  the  be-  It  continues  in  an  implacable  manner,  de- 
the  opulence  of  the  colonizers  and  settlers  ginning  of  1931  the  native  populations  in  ceiving  international  opinion  by  a  false 
triumphing  beside  the  latest  misery  of  the  the  villages  received  the  order  to  leave  the  propaganda. 

colonized,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  re-  regions  in  which  they  lived  without  any  What  becomes  of  these  people  to  whom  the 
calling  briefly  that  forced  labor  constitutes  indemnity,  in  order  to  go  to  construct  other  colonial  system  denies  even  the  right  to 
the  essence  of  the  social  policy  of  the  Portu-  villages  in  the  arid  and  unproductive  regions,  work? 

guese  in  Africa.  These  villages  are  actually  all  along  the  What  becomes  of  these  people  who,  even  In 

In  effect,  there  is  applied  in  the  villages  highways.  their  own  country  and  on  their  own  soil  have 

the  system  of  forced  labor  which  consists  in  This  massive  displacement  of  the  popula-  only  the  right  Jo  die  of  hunger? 
recruiting  men,  women,  and  children,  called  tions  permitted  the  colonist  to  appropriate.  Abject  poverty  encourages  emigration  in 
contratados  and  the  valuntarios.  This  is  in  emulation  of  one  another,  all  the  planta-  large  numbers  into  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
done  through  African  supervisors  called  reg-  tions  and  lands  under  the  pretext  of  occu-  French  territory  where  living  conditions  are 
edores  under  the  direction  of  the  adminis-  pation  of  abandoned  properties.  better.  More  than  1,000,000  from  Angola  are 

trators  and  chefes  dos  postos  who  then  These  populations  were  transformed  into  livinS  outside  their  native  land, 
supply  them  to  the  concessionary  settlers  an  immense  subproletariat  and  were  con-  An  unwarranted  harsh  form  of  pressure 
w  10  employ  their  labor  to  work  on  coffee  sidered  foreign  on  their  own  soil.  This  un-  is  exercised  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  There 
ana  cocoa  plantations,  mines,  and  fishery,  fortunate  and  deplorable  situation  provided  is  no  aSe  limit,  only  death  releases  the  tax- 
rore  oiten  than  not,  members  of  the  same  the  colons  with  cheap  manual  labor  to  the  payer.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  even  eml- 
arau  y  toU  away  different  plantations,  great  profit  of  Portuguese  capitalism  and  its  grants  have  to  continue  to  pay  taxes  because 
ve  y  oiten  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  forced  accomplices.  if  they  do  not  their  relatives  will  be  perse- 

uf  noTreumTed etsom6eS  thetT^in3'  The  Portuguese  colonial  economic  system  cuted  and  dmfted  to  the  coffee  plantations 

or  been  kflled  m  Z  g  f  which  makea  Portugal  the  sole  beneficiary  of  or  road  worics* 

WorRint  r  t  work*  the  products  of  the  surface  soil  and  the  sub-  Health 

morning  to \  o’clock6  sod  of  Angola,  with  an  oppressive  internal  The  health  services  are  negligible.  There 

*s  piotectiomst  policy,  is  fundamentally  op-  are  several  serious  diseases,  the  worst  of 
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which  is  sleeping  sickness.  There  is  one  doc¬ 
tor  to  100,000  people.  With  malnutrition  as 
a  contributory  factor,  tuberculosis  takes 
grievous  toll  and  about  75  percent  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  patients  suffer  from  it.  In  some  areas 
the  building  of  lavatories  is  subject  to  a  tax, 
and  it  follows  that  few  Africans  have  any. 
Naturally  the  bush  is  used  as  a  place  of  con¬ 
venience  and  the  rains  wash  the  deposits 
toward  the  streams  and  the  ponds  from 
which  the  natives  drink  at  the  risk  of  con¬ 
tracting  every  imaginable  type  of  disease. 
This  is  so  because  there  are  no  village  pumps 
or  tanks. 

According  to  the  1950  census,  Angola’s 
African  population  exceeded  4,000,000.  These 
figures  were  based  on  native  tax  receipts. 
But  other  official  Portuguese  sources  put  the 
number  of  African  taxpayers  in  1954  at 
692.376  with  another  1,  1,384.752  “Excused” 
from  tax  payment  as  disabled  or  unemploy¬ 
able — the  old,  the  sick  and  the  infants. 
Thus  the  African  population  of  Angola 
stands  at  just  over  two  million,  having  de¬ 
creased  from  2,700,000  since  the  1900  census. 

While  the  African  population  of  Angola  has 
been  reduced  and  incapacitated,  Portuguese 
settlers,  during  the  same  period  from  1900 
to  1950,  have  increased  from  9,000  to  300,000. 

Portuguese  policy  which  forces  large  mas¬ 
ses  into  the  channels  of  integration,  in  utter 
contempt  for  their  aspirations  toward  lib¬ 
erty  and  justice,  clearly  leads  to  a  political 
awakening  and  a  craving  for  independence. 
The  breaking  up  and  destruction  of  the  rich 
and  age-old  tradition  of  Angola  in  favor  of 
an  imported  culture  leads  the  masses  to 
claim  more  urgently  every  day  a  reestimate 
of  their  national  culture. 

As  colonization  expanded  and  unified 
Angola,  (which  in  actual  fact  enjoyed  unity 
before  the  European  conquest) ;  as  it  devel¬ 
oped  interchange,  and  gave  rise  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  populations  within  the  territory  it¬ 
self,  as  well  as  the  constant  emigration  of 
the  working  people  of  Angola,  it  promoted 
in  spite  of  itself  the  development  of  a  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  that  transcended  the 
bounds  of  the  original  Bantu  tribes. 

At  the  same  time  the  most  barbarous 
forms  of  oppression  and  the  scorched  earth 
policy  that  Portugal  practices  in  Angola  have 
proved  to  be  additional  unifying  factors  and 
have  automatically  made  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  Angola  wider  and  stronger. 

The  movement  of  emancipation  at  first 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  create  family  and 
civic  ties  among  the  Portuguese  settlers  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Angola,  and 
who  regarded  Angola  as  their  native  land, 
while  looking  upon  Portugal  as  their  country 
of  origin. 

Later  this  movement  admitted  the  masses 
of  Angola’s  African  population,  and  tended 
to  seek  the  right  to  develop  a  separate  An¬ 
golan  entity,  but  it  did  not,  however,  claim 
an  independent  Angola.  This  explains  the 
creation  and  the  evolution  of  the  African 
National  League  (Liga  Nacional  Africana) 
since  1929.  But  what  exactly  is  this  Liga 
Nacional  Africana  which  reflects  the  real 
anomalies  of  Portuguese  colonization? 

This  league  is  a  pseudo-cultural  associa¬ 
tion  composed  of  the  Angolan  Portuguese 
who,  by  law,  are  considered  as  Africans,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  assimilados  (African  Negroes), 
yet  all  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Africans. 

But  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  only 
whites  and  mulattoes  form  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  the  African  Negroes  being  in  the 
position  of  poor  relations  who  have  no  choice 
but  to  remain  where  they  are. 

It  is  clear  that  the  consciousness  of  be¬ 
longing  to  a  nation,  the  existence  of  an 
Angolan  national  consciousness,  could  have 
turned  the  movement  for  emancipation  into 
a  plea  for  an  independent  Angolan  State, 
as  happened  in  South  America.  But  if  the 
history  of  Angola  has  strengthened  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Bantu  people,  the  Angolan 
elements  of  Portuguese  origin  have,  on  the 


other  hand,  by  looking  constantly  to  their 
ancient  native  land,  postponed  the  birth  of 
a  new  feeling  of  Angolan  nationhood. 

The  historical  movement  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  which  was  exemplified  in  the  creation 
of  the  Liga  Nacional  Africana  could  not  lead 
to  independence  particularly  as  the  numer¬ 
ical  strength  of  the  original  Bantu  people 
and  the  people  of  European  origin  played 
a  decisive  part.  In  this  country,  as  in  Al¬ 
geria,  the  European  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  slow  to  appreciate  the  national 
consciousness  because  they  are  faced  with 
an  indigenous  people  who  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  higher  social  standard,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  harsh  repression  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  whittling  them  down  to  a  mi¬ 
nority  as  was  the  case  with  the  Red  Indians 
in  America. 

In  1928,  the  High  Commissioner,  Norton  de 
Matos,  in  agreement  with  a  certain  section 
of  colonial  middle-class  opinion  in  Angola, 
asked  Portugal  to  grant  independence  to 
Angola.  But  his  dismissal,  coupled  with  the 
harsh  reaction  of  Portugal,  have  proved  that 
these  events  are,  in  fact,  the  real  cause  of 
the  extreme  indifference  of  those  settlers 
who  might  have  attained  the  true  level  of 
national  consciousness  that  the  historical 
movement  requires. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
native  Angolans  of  Bantu  origin  have  real¬ 
ized  the  existence  of  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  could  only  sketch  a  program  for  the 
Angolan  national  liberation  movement. 
Thus  arose  the  Union  of  the  Peoples  of 
Northern  Angola  in  1954. 

Taking  into  consideration  Angola’s  his¬ 
tory,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Union  of 
Northern  Angola  should  very  quickly  exceed 
the  limits  of  its  constitution. 

Indeed  by  forcing  its  way  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  into  every  stratum  of  the 
Bantu  section  of  the  population,  even  the 
mulattoes,  and  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment,  through  secret  organization,  converted 
itself  into  Angola  Peoples  Union  in  1958  and 
its  objective  is  unequivocal.  The  Angola  Peo¬ 
ples  Union  makes  a  strong  plea  for :  Complete 
and  immediate  independence  for  Angola; 
dignity  as  opposed  to  alienation;  strength¬ 
ening  of  Afro-Asian  solidarity;  honor  as  op¬ 
posed  to  racial  segregation  and  inhuman 
treatment. 

international  opinion 

Any  African  Negro  who  attempts  to  raise 
his  voice  to  put  forward  any  claim  whatever 
is  imprisoned,  beaten  to  death,  or  sent  into 
one  of  the  concentration  camps  that  Portu¬ 
gal  has  set  up  in  the  island  of  Sao  Tome  and 
in  Angola  (Foz  de  Cunene,  Forte  Rossada, 
Baia  does  Tigres,  Silva  Porto,  and  Porto  Al¬ 
exandre)  . 

A  day  does  not  pass  without  the  occurrence 
of  provocations,  arbitrary  arrests,  attacks  on 
individual  and  collective  liberty  and  mas¬ 
sive  deportations.  A  day  does  not  pass  that 
unyielding  nationalitists  in  Angola  are  not 
illegally  incarcerated  and  kept  in  secret, 
awaiting  their  disappearance  forever. 

The  institutions  only  serve  to  perfect  the 
heavy  repressive  apparatus  in  order  to  drown 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  blacks.  No 
institution  capable  of  defending  these  hu¬ 
man  beings  exists.  A  work  of  sabotage  on 
a  national  scale  is  undertaken  with  the 
forecast  of  eternal  Portuguese  domination. 
A  quick  glance  at  the  number  of  revolts 
that  have  been  stifled  is  enough  to  convince 
those  who  in  their  “Naivete”  still  imagine 
that  the  Portuguese  colonists  are  choir  boys. 
Angola  today  is  one  of  the  worst  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  West  that  exists  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  free  world. 
It  would  be  paradoxical  if  the  preservation 
of  solidarity  and  amiability  amongst  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  should  be  placed  above  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  defenseless  people  that  NATO 
exists  to  protect  from  alien  tyrannies. 


The  1914  revolt  that  occurred  in  the  North 
of  Angola  as  a  result  of  nationalist  activities 
by  Buta  and  his  associates  to  put  the  brake 
on  deportations  to  the  islands  of  Sao  Tome 
and  Cape  Verde  meant  a  series  of  punitive 
expeditions  which  lasted  2  years  and  a  state 
of  siege  which  consumed  10  years. 

In  fact,  from  1888  to  1929,  the  number 
of  workers  deported  to  the  island  of  Sao 
Tome  rose  to  more  than  200,000  men.  And 
when  the  scandal  was  uncovered,  only  10,000 
were  liberated  and  sent  back  to  their  vil¬ 
lages,  leaving  many  villages  in  Angola  still 
depopulated.  At  present  the  system  has 
changed  and  the  people  of  Angola  are  slaves 
in  their  own  country. 

The  former  Minister  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Marcelo  Caetano,  said  in  an  official  report; 

“If  it  is  certain  that  the  Portuguese  gener¬ 
ally  treat  the  natives  in  a  more  paternal 
and  understanding  manner  than  do  the 
English,  there  are,  however,  against  us  two 
circumstances  which  bring  grave  prejudices 
against  the  success  of  our  colonial  policy 
and  which  determine  in  a  large  measure 
the  reduction  in  the  populations  of  the  two 
colonies,  Angola  and  Mozambique:  the 
blind  greed  of  the  landlords  and  the  system 
of  forced  labor.” 

Also  the  former  deputy,  Henrique  Galvao, 
now  in  exile  in  Argentina,  wrote: 

"That  which  is  done  under  the  pretext  of 
custom  or  habit,  condemned  by  law,  but 
imposed  by  means  of  circulars  and  official 
orders  of  a  confidential  nature,  exceed  all  the 
limits  of  dishonor  in  administration.  From 
one  point  of  view,  the  situation  is  worse  than 
during  the  period  of  pure  slavery.  Then, 
when  a  black  was  bought  like  an  animal,  he 
represented  a  property  which  his  master 
was  interested  in  maintaining,  much  as  he 
was  interested  in  caring  for  his  horses  and 
cattle.  Now,  the  black  is  not  purchased;  he 
is  simply  borrowed  by  the  state  although  he 
is  theoretically  a  freeman.  And  the  land¬ 
lord  is  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  black 
falls  sick  or  that  he  dies;  he  is  interested  only 
in  getting  the  maximum  amount  of  labor 
while  the  black  lives;  if  the  worker  becomes 
ill  or  dies,  the  landlord  will  demand  another. 
There  are  landlords  who  have  had  35  percent 
of  the  workers  die  during  the  period  of  their 
contracts.  And  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
any  landlord  being  deprived  of  more  workers 
when  he  has  requested  them.” 

In  the  Congolese  weekly  Presence  Con- 
golaise  published  at  Leopoldville  (February 
21  issue)  Me  Joseph  Ngalula  posed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions : 

“More  than  200  of  the  repatriate  unde¬ 
sirables  of  Leopoldville  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  drove  back  in  great  numbers  toward 
the  bush  are,  it  appears,  from  Angola.  The 
authorities  expell  them  frofh  the  Congo  and 
are  going  to  resettle  them  across  the  frontier 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 

“Extraordinary  commotions  circulate  about 
this  subject.  They  say  that  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  frontier,  the  repatriates  are  stripped 
of  everything  even  to  their  last  piece  of  bag¬ 
gage.  Mountains  of  baggage  accumulate 
alongside  the  frontier  post.  The  repatriates, 
far  from  being  taken  back  to  their  own  vil¬ 
lages,  have  been  deported  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities  into  concentration  camps  where 
they  are  placed  under  forced  labor.  Can  the 
authorities  deny  these  rumors  which  we  hope 
are  false?  Have  the  Belgian  authorities  no 
interest  in  the  fate  of  these  men  whom  they 
turn  over  to  the  Portuguese  authorities?  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  if  those  ex¬ 
pelled  are  neither  Belgian  nor  Congolese, 
they  are  above  all  human  beings.  Belgium 
has  signed  the  Human  Rights  Charter  and 
thereto  has  a  responsibility.  It  is  not  a 
question,  let  us  not  forget,  of  pillagers  or 
thieves,  but  of  simple  people  who  are  un¬ 
registered.” 

In  effect  in  Angola  the  liberty  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  freedom  of  expression,  worship,  and 
association  do  not  exist.  Consequently  a 
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national  liberation  movement  like  the  Union 
of  the  Peoples  of  Angola  cannot  exist  except 
as  an  underground  movement  in  the  country, 
whose  aim  is  enlisting  international  opinion 
in  support  of  the  nationalists  of  Angola. 

In  point  of  fact,  since  its  inception  in 
1954,  the  Union  of  the  Peoples  of  Angola  has 
maintained  a  constant  struggle.  In  De¬ 
cember  1955  the  general  discontent  of  the 
people  was  shown  by  the  public  scenes  when 
the  north  systematically  took  a  stand  against 
the  system  of  forced  labor  and  constant 
abuses.  In  February  1956,  Portugal  reacted, 
making  a  series  of  arrests  and  deportations. 
Ambrosio  Luyanzi  was  among  the  leaders 
who  were  persecuted  to  death,  while  patriots 
such  as  Figueira  Lello  and  Liborio  Nefwane 
were  exiled  to  the  concentration  camp  of 
Silva  Porto. 

On  the  international  plane,  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  which  separates  Angola  from  the  rest 
of  the  outside  world  has  hardly  encouraged 
any  systematic  campaign  in  connection  with 
the  tragedy  of  Angola.  However,  the  visit 
to  Angola  of  some  West  African  brothers  from 
Ghana  and  Liberia  during  the  C.C.T.A.  Con¬ 
ference  in  1957  warmed  the  hearts  of  An¬ 
golans  who  interpreted  the  gesture  as  a  mark 
of  active  solidarity.  The  masses  benefited 
from  this  visit,  although  it  was  followed  by 
dreadful  instances  of  the  arrests  of  men, 
women  and  children.  People  are  still  asking 
for  the  whereabouts  of  the  patriotic  mili¬ 
tants,  Julio  Afonso,  Issaias  Kamutuke,  Cun- 
ha,  Alfredo  Benga,  Loureiro  Joao  Sequeira 
and  their  families. 

But  patriotism  will  express  itself  and  it 
Is  no  use  failing  to  recognize  as  just  the 
stand  taken  by  so  many  members  of  the  An¬ 
golan  resistance  movement;  the  people  of 
Angola  will  not  give  in.  In  August  1958, 
the  African  Manifesto  saw  the  light  of  day. 
This  document  condemned  the  horrors  of 
500  years  of  Portuguese  colonization  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  people  of  Angola  as  one  man  to 
assert  with  all  dignity  their  right  to  self- 
determination,  so  that  Angola  might  recover 
freedom,  justice  and  prosperity. 

Since  the  tragedy  of  Angola  is  already  well 
known  to  those  concerned,  the  people  of 
Angola  deplore  the  attitude  of  silence  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  most  competent  international 
bodies.  And  yet  no  country  that  loves  jus¬ 
tice  and  freedom  can  fail  to  see  that  this 
conspiracy  of  silence  is  a  contributory  fac¬ 
tor,  since  it  unquestionably  creates  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
holds  sacred  the  most  retrograde  form  of 
colonialism  as  practiced  in  Angola. 

When  in  1956,  Iraq  tried  to  condemn 
Portugal  through  the  United  Nations  for  its 
colonialist  oppression,  the  Portuguese  dele¬ 
gate  declared  that  from  the  constitutional 
and  legal  point  of  view,  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Portuguese  provinces  and 
African  territories  under  Portuguese  domi¬ 
nation. 

In  1957,  again  concerning  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  Mr.  Marcelo  Caetano,  the  for¬ 
mer  Minister  of  the  Portuguese  Presidence 
du  Conseil,  declared  that  the  territories  in 
Africa  under  Portuguese  domination  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  Portuguese  provinces. 

These  purely  colonialist  arguments  seem 
to  have  convinced  certain  countries  which 
have  known  the  bitterness  of  colonialism. 
But  it  remains  however,  to  point  out  that 
the  representatives  of  Portugal  at  the 
U.N.  speak  only  of  the  provinces  and  not 
of  the  people.  Now  it  is  not  a  secret  to  any¬ 
one  that  there  is  a  difference  as  night  from 
day  between  the  civil  rights  which  benefit 
the  Portuguese  people  and  those  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  African  colonies. 

Between  the  Portuguese  nation  and  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  there  are  no  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  which  permit  one  to 
identify  the  two  as  a  common  nation.  There 
is  no  historic  community,  no  territorial 
community,  no  community  of  economic  In¬ 


terests,  no  spiritual  and  cultural  community 
and  no  common  language.  What  do  exist 
are  antagonisms  aggravated  day  by  day  by 
racial  discrimination  and  inequality  of  even 
the  most  elementary  rights.  What  does 
exist  is  a  growing  revolt  of  the  colonial 
peoples  against  the  ferocious  colonial  policy 
which  exploits  them,  oppresses  them  and 
pillages  their  country,  their  riches  and  their 
natural  resources. 

It  suffices  on  this  subject  to  pose  a  ques¬ 
tion:  what  importance  does  the  government 
of  Portugal  give  to  the  desires  of  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  the  Portuguese  colonies 
when  there  is  not  a  single  native  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  national  assembly? 

In  spite  of  this,  in  international  affairs, 
Portuguese  territories  in  Africa  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  integral  part  of  Portugal  without, 
of  course,  the  Africans  having  the  least 
means  of  expressing  their  wish  to  be  Portu¬ 
guese  or  not. 

The  truth  is  that  Portuguese  colonialism 
in  Angola  is  far  from  being  a  civilizing  and 
humanitarian  work.  One  cannot,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  modesty,  cite  all  of  the  cases  com¬ 
mitted  daily  against  the  native  populations, 
and  the  methods  used  in  spite  of  interna¬ 
tional  rights.  The  'administrative  author¬ 
ities  have  not  the  right  to  violate  such  rights 
without  seeing  raised  against  them  all  the 
forces  of  the  entire  world  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  love  of  all  humans. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  honest  people 
who  will  condemn  the  flagrant  violations  of 
liberty  which  each  individual  and  each  peo¬ 
ple  should  enjoy. 

The  collapse  of  the  colonial  system  which 
continues  in  Africa  under  our  eyes  with  an 
accelerated  rhythm  is  not  an  unusual  phe¬ 
nomenon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet 
in  order  to  predict  that  this  powerful  force 
will  move  rapidly  to  its  conclusion.  But  in 
spite  of  this  great  current,  that  of  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  peoples,  the  colonialists  and 
the  imperialists  still  have  hope  of  being  able 
to  maintain  their  positions. 

Above  all  they  do  not  wish  to  be  conscious 
of  this  transformation  of  the  times  and  of 
the  world.  They  do  not  wish  to  understand 
that  this  need  of  liberty,  equality  and  justice 
is  felt  by  the  Africans  so  much  the  more 
since  they  were  subjected  to  injustice,  slav¬ 
ery,  and  inequality. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  the  utterance 
of  the  word  “independence”  signifies  some¬ 
thing  else,  it  is  certainly  Angola. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  political  policy 
employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  African 
territories  is  still  a  mystery.  What  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  is  that  in  those  territories  it  is 
cruelly  forbidden  to  utter  the  simple  word 
“independence.”  In  this  respect  it  may  be 
recalled  that  the  Governor  General  of  Angola, 
Sa  Vianna  Pebello,  declared  this  year  in  a 
press  conference:  “The  Portuguese  nation  is 
indivisible.  We  cannot  permit  any  opinion 
whatever  which  tends  toward  secession  or  in¬ 
dependence.  It  will  be  a  crime  of  high  trea¬ 
son  to  express  such  ideas.” 

Angola  is  a  province  of  Portugal  and  as 
such  it  should  be  considered  as  enjoying  the 
same  liberties  and  considerations  as  Portugal. 
Angola  is  therefore  free.  But  where  is  the 
proof  that  Angola  is  independent,  or  rather 
that  it  enjoys  the  same  principles  as  Por¬ 
tugal?  From  everywhere  laments  and  com¬ 
plaints  shoot  out  from  the  families  of  as¬ 
sassinated  blacks,  from  deported  blacks,  and 
from  blacks  who  have  been  tortured  for  hav¬ 
ing  dared  to  speak  of  independence  or  for 
having  simply  tried  to  ask  that  they  be 
granted  human  dignity  and  liberty. 

For  500  years  Portuguese  colonialists 
have  been  masters  in  Angola.  That  is  a 
long  period  to  have  studied  the  life  of  the 
native  people  and  should  have  resulted  in 
considerable  progress.  This  has  not  figured, 
however,  in  the  plans  of  the  Portuguese 
colonialists.  Hiding  themselves  behind 
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hypocritical  statements  according  to  which 
there  is  no  racial  discrimination  and  in 
which  they  talk  about  their  good  acts,  the 
Portuguese  slave  masters  have  created  the 
most  violent  system  of  colonial  exploitation. 
The  All-African  People’s  Conference  held  in 
Accra  in  December  1958  openly  stated  in  its 
decisions  that  the  native  people  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies  live  under  a  Fascist 
colonial  regime  and  are  deprived  of  the 
most  elementary  human  and  democratic 
rights.  A  small  group  of  white  colonialists 
monopolized  elementary  human  and  demo¬ 
cratic  rights.  A  small  group  of  white 
colonialists  took  over  the  immense  wealth 
of  Angola  and  is  ruthlessly  exploiting  its 
population. 

Even  the  Governor  of  Moxico,  a  district 
in  Angola,  Senhor  Daniel  Rodrigues  Bastos, 
was  forced  to  admit  in  1956  that  the  food 
situation  now  is  actually  worse  than  it  was 
100  years  ago,  that  education  was  on  or 
about  the  same  level  as  it  was  during  the 
European  invasions,  and  that  99  percent  of 
the  Angolans  were  illiterate.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  6-year  plan  for  Angola’s 
development,  about  which  there  is  so  much 
publicity,  the  Portuguese  administration  has 
allocated  to  education  a  sum  which  is 
exactly  five  times  less  than  the  sum  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  country’s  ports  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  export  looted  wealth. 

The  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa,  espe¬ 
cially  Angola  and  Mozambique,  possess  im¬ 
mense  resources.  Oil  is  found  in  abundance, 
as  well  as  coal,  iron,  manganese,  gold,  dia¬ 
monds,  copper,  and  other  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  power¬ 
ful  and  modern  industry.  The  lands  and 
the  climate  favor  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  stockraising.  The  rivers  and 
coastal  waters  favor  flourishing  fisheries. 
However,  generation  after  generation  have 
lived  lives  of  misery  and  ignorance,  subject 
to  unparalleled  and  inhuman  exploitation 
and  persecution.  The  laborers  die  premature 
deaths  for  lack  of  medical  assistance. 
African  culture  is  despised,  forgotten  and 
destroyed.  African  languages  are  discredited 
and  their  development  is  checked.  The 
contribution  of  the  black  man  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  culture  is  reduced  to 
nothing. 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  degrading  traffic 
with  the  slavers  of  South  Africa  (for  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Rand  100,000  Africans  from 
Mozambique  are  supplied  annually  which 
represents  for  the  Portuguese  state  a  revenue 
of  over  50  million  escudos)  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Rhodesian  and  Nyasaland 
Governments  according  to  which  the  Gover¬ 
nor  General  of  Mozambique  has  authorized 
the  recruitment  in  the  district  of  Tete  of  an 
annual  total  of  100,000  Africans  to  work  in 
the  mines.  This  later  agreements  estab¬ 
lishes  that  the  “recruiters”  will  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  recruiting  tariff,  the  recruits  have  to 
pay  a  passport  tax,  as  well  as  the  renewal  of 
the  passport  and  a  native  tax.  As  for  the 
working  conditions  imposed  on  the  mine- 
workers  of  the  Rand,  and  the  deadly  results 
that  this  emigration  has  upon  the  health 
of  the  population,  the  Minister  Marcelo 
Caetano  notes  in  the  report  already  quoted 
“the  long  stay  of  the  natives  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  territories  in  the  Transvaal  mines 
provokes  the  destruction  of  the  race  by  sick¬ 
ness  (pneumonia,  silicosis,  tuberculosis). 
He  who  has  once  visited  the  compounds  of 
the  Rand  mines  cannot  prevent  himself  from 
experiencing  a  certain  emotion  in  watching 
the  Negroes  who  are  treated  as  in  a  system 
of  concentration  camps,  “in  an  atmosphere 
of  sheer  zootechnical  preoccupation.” 

He  who  travels  over  the  territory  of  the 
southern  province  of  Save  is  forcibly  struck 
by  the  desolation;  he  meets  only  women  and 
old  people,  almost  everywhere.  And  the 
magnificent  race  which  inhabited  this  region 
perishes  progressively  gnawed  in  its  vitality. 
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corrupted.  In  Its  morals,  undermined  by  ter¬ 
rible  sickness,  and  by  abominable  vices. 

Portuguese  authorities  practice  a  so-called 
policy  of  assimilation.  But  what  does  that 
mean?  It  appears  that  the  native  people  can 
become  Portuguese  citizens  but  to  have  the 
right  to  do  so  they  have  to  go  through  many 
severe  tests  which.  In  actual  fact,  make  it 
practically  Impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  Angolan  popula¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  doubtful 
honor  of  being  granted  the  right  of  obtain¬ 
ing  citizenship  in  their  own  country. 

The  statutes  of  Indigenato  created  by  de¬ 
cree  law  No.  39,666  of  May  20,  1954,  and  the 
assimilacao  serve  only  to  conceal  the  Portu¬ 
guese  version  of  South  African  apartheid. 

The  Portuguese  colonies  are  among  the 
oldest  on  the  African  Continent.  But, 
Angola  with  its  native  population  of  a  little 
more  than  4  million  persons  includes  only 
about  290,000  persons  who  are  considered  to 
be  evolved  (and  this  is  according  to  official 
statistics)  and  of  these  more  than  260,000 
are  of  white  race.  In  Mozambique  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  even  more  striking,  for  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  6  million  there  are  only  4,349  Afri¬ 
cans  who  have  been  declared  evolved. 
Finally,  in  Guinea  of  the  510,000  inhabitants, 
only  1,500  are  included  among  the  evolved. 
The  total  population  of  these  three  African 
colonies,  according  to  official  statistics,  is 
10,510,000;  of  this  total  10,214,151  are  con¬ 
sidered  unevolved.  This  figure  gives  a  clear 
indication  of  what  the  so-called  civilizing 
mission  of  the  Portuguese  slavemasters  has 
accomplished  in  five  centuries  of  domination. 

Before  the  Chamber  of  Mines  of  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  vice  admiral 
Vasco  Lopes  Alves,  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Colonies,  declared : 

"We  are  accomplishing  a  parallel  task  in 
our  territories  and,  given  the  fact  that 
Western  civilization  is  threatened  on  this 
continent.  South  Africa  and  Portugal  should 
work  together.” 

These  words  clearly  express  the  segrega¬ 
tionist  policy  symbolized  by  apartheid,  for 
South  Africa  does  not  emancipate  the 
blacks — it  crushes  them  and  prevents  their 
evolution  within  a  multi-national  com¬ 
munity. 

Furthermore,  one  may  wonder  if  it  is  the 
"Civilization  of  Porto  wine”  which  the 
Portuguese  introduced  into  Africa  to  stupefy 
the  African  which  is  threatened,  or  simply 
with  privileges  of  Portuguese  and  other 
vested  interests. 

In  order  to  leave  the  Africans  in  the  most 
complete  ignorance,  the  Portuguese  abso¬ 
lutely  limit  instruction  to  some  4  years  of 
rudimentary  primary  school  education  where 
they  learn  Portuguese,  arithmetic  and  writ¬ 
ing,  i.e.,  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
become  a  trader,  and  nothing  more.  The 
Portuguese  authorities  forbid  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  hire  qualified  teachers  so  as  to  raise 
the  level  of  instruction.  The  recent  letter 
from  the  Vatican  to  the  bishop  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Africa  in  which  the  Holy  See  com¬ 
plains  of  the  slowness  in  forming  local 
clergy — the  Portuguese  colonies  are  the  sole 
African  territories  where  there  is  still  no 
African  bishop — confirms  this  general  neg¬ 
lect  of  education. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislative  Council  (No.  60)  of 
October  20,  1958,  presided  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  Angola,  Horacio  Jose  de  sa 
Viana  Rebello,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Manuel  Bento  Rlblero  made, 
among  other  remarks,  the  following 

"Native  education,  as  it  is  administered 
in  Angola,  does  not  correspond  to  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  sovereignty.  One  may  note  an 
ever-growing  desire  among  the  natives  to 
learn,  our  schools  are  overflowing.  During 
the  school  year  1958-59  we  could  have  had 
60,000  pupils  if  we  had  had  more  means  to 
pay  the  teachers  and  to  build  new  class¬ 
rooms.  We  must  confess  however  that  the 


situation  is  less  alarming,  thanks  to  the 
contribution  that  is  made  by  the  foreign 
Protestant  missions  to  the .  instruction  of 
the  natives  without  any  remuneration  from 
the  State.  To  conclude,  I  request  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  conditions  of  the  problems 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  natives  should 
be  revised,  above  all  in  the  domain  of  native 
education,  in  order  that  it  should  undergo 
an  expansion  worthy  of  the  secular  presence 
of  Portugal  in  this  country.” 

In  his  reply,  M.  Viana  Rebello  congratu¬ 
lates  M.  Ribeiro,  who,  he  says  has  demon¬ 
strated  forcibly  the  lacuna  of  the  social 
regime  of  which  he  is  the  spokesman  within 
the  Council  to  such  a  degree  that  he  owes 
it  to  himself  to  make  further  comments.  He 
continues  by  saying,  the  population  of  An¬ 
gola  being  4  million  strong,  the  percentage 
of  educated  natives  does  not  reach  even  1 
percent.  “This  argument  is  often  used  in 
international  assemblies  by  our  most  sworn 
enemies.  In  relation  to  4  million  individuals, 
this  percentage  is  so  infinitesimally  small 
that  I  could  say  that  nobody  has  obtained 
any  education  whatever  during  the  years 
preceding  1955.” 

Frightened  by  the  spread  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  in  Angola,  Portuguese 
colonialists  decided  to  take  steps  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  native  population.  Weapons  have 
been  given  to  all  the  Portuguese  settlers. 
The  Portuguese  Government  recently  sent  to 
Angola  a  parachute  unit  and  a  large  number 
of  fighter-bombers  equipped  with  napalm 
bombs.  Then  so-called  "manoeuvres”  were 
carried  out.  Even  Agenda  Portuguesa  was 
forced  to  admit  that  this  frightening  demon¬ 
stration  of  force  was  made  to  warn  the  4 
million  Africans  in  Angola  against  their  na¬ 
tionalist  action.  Fearing  the  development 
of  a  movement  which  was  echoing  the  free¬ 
dom  struggles  of  other  colonial  peoples  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  enforcing  the 
repressive  measures  of  the  police  (PIDE)  and 
the  military,  the  colonialist  Portuguese  were 
trying  to  prevent  the  people  they  dominate 
from  contacting  the  outside  world.  From 
their  position  in  the  United  Nations  where 
they  deny  that  the  colonies  are  colonies, 
and  from  their  active  participation  in  con¬ 
ferences  in  coalition  with  other  countries 
which  have  African  colonies  to  fortify  their, 
colonial  positions,  they  repress  movements  of 
liberation  and  continue  to  propagate  the 
plans  of  the  Salazarists  to  rehabilitate 
colonialism. 

For  many  years  a  veritable  atmosphere 
from  hell  reigns  in  Angola.  The  people  have 
been  victims  of  an'unmerciful  foreign  domi¬ 
nation — a  domination  without  soul  and  one 
which  scoffs  at  the  very  foundation  of 
Christianity  and  Western  civilization. 

The  international  press  having  pointed  out 
the  odious  atrocities  which  the  authorities 
even  in  Portugal  are  perpetrating,  we  may 
leave  to  the  imagination  of  world  opinion  the 
inhuman  and  barbarous  form  that  these 
atrocities  take  in  the  colonies  towards  hu¬ 
man  beings  without  defense  and  for  whom 
no  account  is  rendered. 

That  leads  us  to  think  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  carrying  His 
cross,  He  marched  toward  Golgotha,  and  as 
women  were  lamenting  behind  Him,  He  said, 
"If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree, 
what  will  they  do  in  the  dry?” 

In  so  doing,  they  forget  altogether  that 
the  government  in  these  countries  is  not 
an  instrument  with  which  to  torture  or 
persecute  the  indigenous  people,  but  a  me¬ 
dium  that  Portugal  has  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  help  them. 

On  the  island  of  Sao  Tome  in  1953,  Portu¬ 
guese  colonialism  revealed  its  true  face.  In 
this  year  in  the  month  of  February,  because 
of  a  provocation  by  the  Governor,  Carlos  de 
Sousa  Gorgulho,  who  Increased  production 
by  forced  labor,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
arose  in  protest.  The  Government  then  took 


brutal  and  bloody  repressive  measures. 
Three  thousand  and  eighty  persons  were 
killed.  Thousands  were  imprisoned,  hun¬ 
dreds  tortured  and  assassinated;  entire  vil¬ 
lages  were  sacked  and  burned,  and  their 
people  massacred  or  deported.  Blood  flowed 
in  a  flood.  The  people  filled  the  prisons. 
Most  of  the  black  civil  servants  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  sent  to  the  brigades  of  Fernao 
Dias  where  they  were  tied  with  heavy  chains 
attached  to  their  necks,  with  bands  around 
their  legs.  They  were  then  forced  to  carry 
large  buckets  of  water  on  their  heads  while 
standing  submerged  in  water  up  to  their 
necks.  Many  in  prison  were  tortured  to 
death  to  make  them  confess.  Many  of  them 
were  forced  to  submit  to  electric  shocks  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

Many  uprisings  have  already  taken  place 
in  Angola,  but  on  each  occasion  the  repres¬ 
sion  has  been  bloody. 

An  aura  of  hell  with  all  the  evils  com¬ 
parable  to  the  genius  of  Satan,  rages  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  One  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  events  which  happened  since  the 
recent  uprisings  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Nyasaland.  Troubles  having  broken  out  in 
Angola,  about  200  members  of  the  national¬ 
ist  movement,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  elite  of  the  country  (some  of  whose 
name  are  listed  below)  have  been  deported 
to  an  unknown  destination.  The  most 
frightful  stores  are  circulating  concerning 
the  fate  which  they  have  suffered.  These 
are  some  of  the  names:  Pedro  Antonio  Benge, 
Fernando  Pascoal,  Figueriredo  Alfredo,  An¬ 
dre  Rodrigues  Domingos,  Tanclero,  Sebastiao 
Gaspar  Domingos,  Gaspar  d’Almeida,  Nobre 
Pereira  Dias,  Agostinho  Mendes  de  Carvalho, 
Jose  Vieira  Dias  Van  Dune,  Belarmino  Van- 
dune,  Correio,  Lucrecio  da  Silva,  Almeida 
Pires  da  Conceieao,  Armando  Ferreira,  Teo- 
filo  Kinkela,  and  Dr.  Boavida. 

On  August  15,  1959,  a  Congolese  news¬ 
paper  "La  Presence  Africaine,”  published  at 
Leopoldville  (Belgian  Congo),  printed  the 
following : 

"Once  again,  neither  the  policy  of  intim¬ 
idation  nor  demonstrations  of  force  have 
been  able  to  produce  any  effect  on  African 
nationalists.  In  fact,  a  communique  from 
Agence  Belga  of  a  few  days  ago  announced 
that  about  50  people  were  arrested  in  An¬ 
gola  for  a  crime  against  the  internal  and 
external  security  of  the  Portuguese  State. 
A  most  pronounced  silence  is  being  ob¬ 
served  in  official  Portuguese  circles  on  the 
subject  of  charges  against  the  accused,  but 
they  are  charged  with  having  participated 
in  an  activity  which  is  qualified  as  com¬ 
munistic. 

"It  is  difficult  to  obtain  more  complete 
information  on  the  troubles,  since  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  colonial  administration  does  not 
permit  any  kind  of  freedom  of  the  press  or 
other  types  of  freedom  recognized  in  other 
African  territories.  However,  apart  from 
information  from  Agence  Belga,  other  in¬ 
formation  has  reached  us  directly.  This 
group  of  patriots,  according  to  this  Infor¬ 
mation,  presented  a  manifest  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Dictator  Salazar  in  which  they  re¬ 
quested  independence  in  1960  for  the  colony 
of  Angola.  This  group  of  patriots  which 
is  not  at  all  composed  of  Communists  or 
fellow  travelers,  were  victims  of  outright 
duplicity  “a  la  Lacoste.”  It  is  said  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  made  these  poor 
unfortunates  board  a  vessel.  There  was  an 
accident  and  they  were  all  drowned.  In  our 
eyes,  this  Justifies  a  very  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  The  United  Nations  must  inter¬ 
vene.” 

Once  again,  It  is  a  question  of  asking 
oneself  just  where  are  the  liberties  and  well¬ 
being  that  the  Portuguese  are  always  talk¬ 
ing  about.  On  the  contrary,  military  rein¬ 
forcements  continue  unceasingly  to  cover 
this  ancient  territory,  about  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  eternally  and  compulsorily  demand 
silence. 
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This  is  the  reason  that  the  cries  and 
moans  of  the  poor  Angolans  have  remained 
thus  far  ‘‘vox  claimantis  in  deserto.” 

Out  of  the  numberless  cases  of  atrocities 
and  barbarities  in  which  the  Portuguese 
are  engaged  in  Angola,  the  following  exam¬ 
ples  are  only  a  few. 

In  January  1958  a  contract  laborer  from 
the  village  of  Kaluka  detached  from  Admin¬ 
istration  office  of  Belem  (territory  of  Sao 
Salvador),  a  region  in  northern  Angola,  was 
killed  by  one  Lemos,  a  Portuguese  settler. 
The  victim  who  had  been  kicked  in  the  lower 
stomach  died  instantly. 

When  the  corpse  was  taken  to  the  morgue 
of  S.  Salvador,  Dr.  Barades,  a  government 
doctor  who  performed  the  autopsy,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  man  had  died  of  natural 
causes  and  declared  that  being  kicked  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  man’s  death.  Rather 
it  was  due  to  the  Negro’s  poor  health. 

These  allegations  can  be  refuted  however, 
since  all  contract  laborers  are  given  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  before  being  stent  to  any 
job.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  bruises 
found  on  the  man,  the  authorities  had  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  corpse  to  be  returned  to 
the  family.  For  this  reason  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Matoso  Pio,  took  care  of  the  burial 
himself. 

During  the  years  1957-1958,  Mr.  Alfredo 
Veloso,  Chief  of  the  Luvo  Station,  on  the 
border  of  Northern  Angola  and  the  Belgian 
Congo,  compelled  women  recruited  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  under  the  threat  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  to  go  down  into  the  Luvo  River 
to  retrieve  sand.  This  activity  exposed  the 
women  to  the  greatest  peril  because  the  river 
is  infested  with  crocodiles.  Only  providence 
prevented  any  mishaps  from  taking  place. 

These  few  facts  bear  witness  to  the  state 
of  mind  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  Portu¬ 
guese  colonial  policy  continues  according  to 
the  local  inspiration  of  the  administrator 
and,  more  often  than  not,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  chiefs  of  the  administrative 
stations. 

Thus,  in  Angola,  apart  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  there  are  only  three  categories  of 
people:  those  deported,  those  in  prison,  and 
those  doing  forced  labor. 

These  facts  and  this  testimony  suffices  to 
prove  the  inconsistency  of  the  affirmations 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  according  to 
which  the  colonies  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  Portuguese  nation,  and  according  to 
which  are  proclaimed  the  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  unity  of  this  so-called  nation  which 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  Salazar’s 
policymakers. 

It  is  also  regrettable  to  state  that  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  contains 
in  its  clauses  a  section  which  lays  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  administering  authorities  to  insure, 
with  due  respect  for  the  culture  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  their  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement,  their 
just  treatment,  and  their  protection  against 
abuses,  and  the  development  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  is  crushed  under  foot  by  those  who 
are  at  the  foundation  of  its  elaboration. 
Thus  the  argument  of  communism  behind 
which  the  Portuguese  Government  en¬ 
trenches  itself,  is  one  of  these  pretexts  aim¬ 
ing  to  set  aside  this  resolution  of  the  charter, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  its  egoistic 
interests. 

We  thank  in  advance  all  those  who  by 
charity  and  solidarity  with  mankind,  and 
consequently  in  conformity  with  the  world¬ 
wide,  humanitarian  community,  join  to¬ 
gether  under  whatever  form  it  may  be,  to 
aid  the  people  of  Angola,  in  order  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  painful  problem  on  which 
depends  the  existence  of  millions  of  souls. 

Thus,  united  for  the  love  of  humanity,  in 
search  for  a  peaceful  solution,  we  shirk 
our  duty,  neglecting  the  solution  which  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  imposes  on  the  entire 
world.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  nation 
and  nationalism  but  of  survival,  for  the 


Angolans  have  been  exhausted  through  long 
periods  of  slavery  and  repression. 

We  hope  that  the  universal  conscience, 
supreme  judge  of  the  peoples  and  nations, 
will  judge  this  painful  situation. 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse — Publisher  With  a 
Cure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 
Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse  made  a  gift  last  month  of 
$2  million  to  Syracuse  University  to 
establish  what  is  described  as  the  world’s 
largest  center  for  the  study  of  journal¬ 
ism,  television  and  other  media  of  mass 
communication. 

This  most  generous  gesture,  made  by 
one  of  the  country’s  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalistic  figures,  has  received  wide  ac¬ 
claim  across  these  United  States  but  the 
people  living  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict — Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  Onondaga  County — have  long  been 
aware  of,  and  benefited  from,  the  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  of  Mr.  Newhouse. 
He  owns  the  two  fine  daily  newspapers 
in  Syracuse,  the  Post-Standard  and  the 
Herald- Journal,  as  well  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  facilities. 

Mr.  Newhouse  has  been  an  important 
figure  in  our  community  and,  in  order 
that  my  colleagues  might  be  able  to  learn 
more  about  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  this  benefactor  of  communications,  I 
am  enclosing,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  January  26,  1960: 

Publisher  With  a  Cure:  Samuel  I. 

Newhouse 

The  restless  5-foot-3-inch  son  of  Russian 
immigrant  parents,  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  has 
amassed  more  than  $150  million  as  a  doctor 
of  an  uncommon  sort. 

MAN  IN  THE  NEWS 

For  38  year,  Mr.  Newhouse,  who  donated 
$2  million  this  week  to  Syracuse  University, 
has  specialized  in  buying  financially  sick 
newspapers  and  curing  them,  sometimes 
merging  them.  His  medicine  works,  judging 
by  his  ownership  of  14  newspapers,  compos¬ 
ing  the  third  largest  newspaper  group  in 
the  country,  and  an  assortment  of  maga¬ 
zines,  television  and  radio  stations. 

At  the  age  of  64,  looking  youthful  despite 
chronic  insomnia,  still  bustling  on  a  stop¬ 
watch  schedule,  Mr.  Newhouse  continues  to 
shop  for  newspapers. 

“I’m  having  too  much  fun  to  quit,”  he 
says. 

The  Newhouse  formula  for  putting  a  news¬ 
paper  ledger  in  the  black  consists  of  chop¬ 
ping  costs  hard  and  perking  up  advertising, 
circulation,  and  mechanial  operations  while 
leaving  editorial  matters  to  local  manage¬ 
ment. 

PAPERS  OPPOSED 

In  Syracuse,  two  of  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers — the  Herald-Journal,  which  has 
backed  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Post- 
Standard,  of  Republican  sympathies — have 
attacked  each  other  editorially.  Mr.  New¬ 
house  is  a  registered  Democrat. 

In  conversation,  Mr.  Newhouse  displays  a 
gentle  manner  But  in  business,  “S.  I.”  (he 
says  the  I,  is  just  an  initial)  can  be  tough. 
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He  has  not  backed  off  from  long,  costly  labor 
strife  when  he  has  felt  that  a  union  was 
blocking  the  most  efficient  operation  of  one 
of  his  newspapers. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  eldest  of  eight 
children,  Mr.  Newhouse  went  to  work  at  the 
age  of  12  for  a  lawyer,  Herman  Lazarus,  who 
sent  the  youngster  on  his  career  4  years' later 
with  the  order:  “Sammy,  go  and  look  after 
the  paper.” 

A  self-styled  brash  kid,  the  young  New¬ 
house  took  over  the  ailing  Bayonne  Times, 
of  which  Mr.  Lazarus  was  majority  stock¬ 
holder,  and  soon  turned  it  into  a  profitable 
venture. 

He  studied  in  night  school,  passed  his  bar 
examination  and,  at  the  age  of  26,  bought 
his  first  newspaper,  the  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance,  for  $98,000.  Thirty-three  years  later, 
he  purchased  the  Birmingham  News  and  its 
radio  and  television  stations  for  $18,642,000. 

In  addition  to  his  Syracuse  newspapers, 
Mr.  Newhouse  also  owns  the  Jersey  Journal, 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  the  Long  Island 
Press,  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  the  News  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  the  Huntsville 
Times  in  Alabama.  Of  his  14  newspapers, 
12  were  losing  money  when  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  them. 

With  his  newspaper  properties  flourishing, 
Mr.  Newhouse  inquired  about  a  year  ago  if 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  the  leader  in  the 
magazine  field,  was  for  sale.  The  answer 
was  no,  but  Mr.  Newhouse  did  not  give  up 
his  intention  to  expand  into  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing. 

OFFICE  ON  THE  RUN 

Mr.  Newhouse  ajid  his  wife,  Mitzi,  live  In  a 
12-room  Park  Avenue  duplex,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  just  where  Mr.  Newhouse’s  office  is. 
Indefatigably  on  the  move  by  train  and  air 
and  in  his  telephone-equipped  black  Cadil¬ 
lac,  Mr.  Newhouse  works  mainly  out  of  an 
old,  battered  briefcase. 

He  has  something  of  an  office  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger,  where  he  shares  a  pool 
secretary.  Reputed  to  have  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  field,  Mr.  New¬ 
house  is  well  known  for  quick  telephoned 
decisions. 

Mr.  Newhouse  says  he  has  drawn  up  a  will 
that  will  keep  his  newspaper  empire  intact 
after  his  death. 

“I  dont’  want  any  outside  interest,  such 
as  some  banker,  dictating  how  the  papers 
should  be  run,"  he  declares. 

SONS  TO  KEEP  CONTROL 

The  newspapers  will  be  bequeathed  to  a 
philanthropic  foundation  free  of  inheritance 
tax.  Mr.  Newhousers  two  sons,  Samuel  I., 
Jr.,  32  years  old,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  and  Donald  Edward,  30, 
who  heads  the  Jersey  Journal,  will  retain 
control  through  the  possession  of  the  only 
voting  stock.  Mr.  Newhouse  said  this  stock 
would  consist  of  only  about  10  shares,  and 
his  sons  will  have  to  depend  on  their  sala¬ 
ries  for  their  income. 

“They  will  have  jobs;  if  they  don’t  do 
their  jobs  well,  they  will  be  out  of  luck,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  had  earmarked  10 
percent  of  his  estate  for  his  wife,  whom  he 
described  as  “my  heavyweight.”  (She  is  5 
feet  tall  and  weighs  74  pounds).  When  Mrs. 
Newhouse  married  the  publisher  in  1924,  she 
gave  up  her  school  studies  in  fashion  design¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  she  was  back  in  the  fashion 
world.  Her  husband  bought  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  publisher  of  Vogue,  Glamour 
and  other  magazines,  and  then  rounded  out 
these  new  interests  by  acquiring  Street  & 
Smith  publications.  Mrs.  Newhouse  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Conde  Nast. 

Mr.  Newhouse,  who  relaxes  at  the  theater 
and  opera,  is  off  this  week  on  another  of  his 
diversions.  He  will  fly  to  Europe  on  a  holi¬ 
day  and  will  join  Mrs.  Newhouse,  who  is  view¬ 
ing  the  Paris  fashion  collections  with  the 
Conde  Nast  editors. 
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The  Fine  Hand  of  the  FBI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Lyle  C.  Wilson 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  FBI  in 
the  Apalachin  case : 

The  Fine  Hand  of  the  FBI 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

When  the  chips  were  down  in  the  trial  of 
20  delegates  to  the  Apalachin  hoodlum  con¬ 
vention,  it  was  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  that  came  up  with  most  of  the 
evidence  which  sent  the  gangsters  to  Jail. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Irving  Kaufman  in 
New  York  laid  on  sentences  of  from  3  to  5 
years.  The  mob  was  found  guilty  of  no 
more  than  conspiracy  to  refuse  to  talk  and 
thus  to  protect  themselves  by  withholding 
from  the  Government  the  purpose  of  their 
Apalachin  meeting. 

The  nature  of  the  crime  alleged  put  the 
matter  within  FBI  jurisdiction.  It  is  not 
generally  understood  that  the  authority  for 
the  areas  of  investigation  by  the  FBI  are 
precisely  defined  and  limited  by  law  or 
executive  order.  Congress  enacted  a  law 
after  the  kidnaping  of  the  Lindbergh  baby 
to  authorize  the  FBI  to  act  in  kidnap  cases. 

Kidnaping  is  one  of  46  items  within  FBI 
Jurisdiction  by  act  of  Congress  or  executive 
order.  The  list  ranges  from  antitrust  in¬ 
vestigations  to  enforcement  of  the  Mann 
Act  which  forbids  the  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  of  a  female  for  prostitution,  de¬ 
bauchery  or  other  immoral  purposes. 

The  FBI  got  into  the  Apalachin  case  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  U.S.  Investigative  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  protecting  the  Government 
against  fraud.  In  this  instance,  the  fraud 
consisted  of  ‘‘the  misrepresentation  or  con¬ 
cealment  of  facts  concerning  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government.” 

Smart  New  York  State  police  work  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  hoodlums’  presence  in  Apalachin 
and  in  taking  Instant  action  was  widely  re¬ 
marked  before  and  during  the  trial.  A  run¬ 
down  of  the  proceedings  will  show,  however, 
that  the  FBI  furnished  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  evidence  produced  against  the 
hoodlum  delegates. 

Sixteen  FBI  agents  and  one  former 
agent  were  witnesses  for  the  Government. 
Thirty-three  statements  introduced  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  trial 
were  prepared  as  a  result  of  FBI  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  public  is  little  aware  of  such  phases 
of  FBI  operations.  The  communist,  fellow 
traveler  and  other  left-wing  operators  who, 
from  time  to  time,  attempt  to  oust  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  or  otherwise  hamper  the 
operations  of  the  FBI  are  better  informed 
than  is  the  general  public  about  what  the 
FBI  does  and  why. 

There  were  a  couple  of  more  sorties 
against  the  FBI  during  the  Truman  admin¬ 
istration,  apparently  encouraged  by  what 
their  promoters  Interpreted  as  President 
Truman’s  chilly  attitude  toward  the  or¬ 
ganization.  None  of  these  got  off  the 
ground  although  there  was  published  a 
book  denouncing  the  FBI  and  proposing  Mr. 
Hoover’s  ouster. 

This  book  was  denounced  In  the  Senate  as 
‘‘an  utterly  biased  piece  of  propaganda." 
The  author  was  Max  Lowenthal,  a  Truman 
associate  during  Harry  S.  Truman’s  Senate 
days.  Mr.  Lowenthal,  for  example,  accused 


Mr.  Hoover  of  reaching  out  on  his  own  in 
1940  for  authority  to  investigate  subversive 
activities  in  particular  and  internal  security 
in  general. 

What  Mr.  Lowenthal  must  have  known 
but  did  mention  was  that  on  September  6, 
1939,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  executive 
order  instructed  Mr.  Hoover  to  ‘‘take  charge 
of  investigative  work  in  matters  relating  to 
espionage  and  sabotage.” 


Tribute  to  John  G.  Butter,  Chief  Engineer, 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  1  marked  the  retirement  of 
one  of  Iowa’s  most  devoted  public  serv¬ 
ants,  John  G.  Butter,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission. 
His  years  of  service  are  marked  by  the 
attributes  which  characterize  the  ideal 
public  servant;  honesty,  integrity,  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty,  and  a  dedication  to  the 
public  interest. 

This  type  of  record  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  I  take  this  means  of  placing 
a  brief  biography  before  the  Members 
so  that  proper  tribute  is  paid  to  a  good 
man  and  at  the  same  time,  the  seeds  of 
inspiration  can  be  sown  for  emulation 
by  those  who  would  seek  to  serve  their 
community,  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  G.  Butter,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  from  April  1,  1954,  to  the 
present  time,  was  born  at  Blairstown, 
in  Benton  County,  Iowa,  on  January  3, 
1895.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

Two  years  later,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Butter  received  a  call  to  a  pastorate  in 
the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  There  young 
John  grew  up.  He  received  his  prelimi¬ 
nary,  grade,  and  high  school  education 
in  the  Omaha  public  schools.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  in  the  spring  of 
1913,  at  the  age  of  18. 

In  September  1913,  young  John  G. 
Butter,  the  future  Iowa  highway  en¬ 
gineer,  enrolled  in  the  College  of  En¬ 
gineering  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
at  Lincoln.  He  enrolled  in  the  civil 
engineering  course.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
civil  engineer. 

There  was  an  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  in  1913,  but  young  John 
Butter  had  never  heard  of  it.  This 
lack  of  acquaintance  was  mutual.  The 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  of  1913 
had  not  heard  of  John  Butter.  At  that 
time,  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  was 
a  small,  embryo  organization,  located 
at  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames.  It  had 
no  State  road  funds  to  spend,  under  its 
own  control,  on  the  highways,  but  it  did 
have  a  large  measure  of  general  super¬ 
visory  control  over  the  county  and 
township  road  officers  in  Iowa  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  expenditure  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  $5  million  per  year  of  road 
and  bridge  funds  available  for  their  use. 


In  fact,  in  1913,  the  whole  highway 
problem  with  which  the  several  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  wrestle  to¬ 
day  had  not  yet  begun  to  take  shape.  In 
Iowa,  as  in  many  other  States,  there  was 
no  State  road  system — either  improved 
or  unimproved.  No  motor  vehicle  fuel 
tax  had  been  levied  in  any  State.  No 
comprehensive  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
had  yet  been  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Each  State  registered  its  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  and  collected  fees  therefor,  but,  in 
most  States,  the  rates  of  motor  vehicle 
registration  fees  were  so  low  that  the 
funds  derived  therefrom  for  highway 
improvement  were  grossly  inadequate. 
Worse  yet,  some  of  the  States  diverted  a 
large  portion  of  their  motor  vehicle 
registration  fee  receipts  to  nonhighway 
uses. 

In  1913,  there  were  75,000  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  registered  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Twenty-five  hundred  of  these  vehicles 
were  trucks.  The  remaining  72,500  reg¬ 
istered  vehicles  were  passenger  cars. 
Eighty  percent  of  these  passenger  cars 
were  model  T  Fords — “Tin  Lizzies.”  The 
trucks  were  small,  two-axle,  four-wheel 
vehicles.  The  multiaxled,  dual-tired, 
semitrailer,  cargo  vans  which  swarm 
over  the  highways  of  the  present  day  had 
not  yet  been  built.  Today,  there  are 
1,400,000  motor  vehicles  registered  in 
Iowa,  of  which  225,000,  or  1  out  of  6, 
are  trucks.  In  1913,  there  were  1,258,000 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Sixty-eight  thousand  of 
these  vehicles  were  trucks.  The  remain¬ 
ing  1,190,000  registered  vehicles  were 
passenger  cars.  Today  there  are  72  mil¬ 
lion  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  10,800,000  are 
trucks. 

Civil  engineering  student,  John  G. 
Butter,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  April  1917,  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing.  In  that  month,  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I  and  joined  the 
Allies  in  fighting  the  Kaiser’s  Germany. 
One  month  later,  in  May  1917,  graduate 
engineer  John  G.  Butter  joined  the  U.S. 
Navy  Aviation  Corps.  He  served  in  that 
group  throughout  the  war  and  was  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  in  December  1918, 
after  the  war  was  over. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  38th  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Iowa  passed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  road  bill  known  as  the  primary 
road  bill.  That  act  created  a  State  road 
system  known  as  the  primary  road  sys¬ 
tem;  created  a  primary  road  fund  for 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  primary  road  system;  provided  for 
the  voting  and  issuance  of  primary  road 
bonds  and  other  means  of  financing  the 
hard  surfacing  (paving)  of  the  primary 
roads;  credited  all  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  to 
the  primary  road  fund  and  set  up  the 
necessary  machinery  for  administering 
the  primary  road  work.  That  same  38th 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa  also  rewrote 
the  State’s  motor  vehicle  registration 
law  and  increased  the  rates  of  motor 
vehicle  registration  fees  to  just  about 
double  their  former  rates.  These  two 
acts  became  effective  in  the  spring  of 
1919. 
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Now,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  ready  to 
really  go  to  work  on  its  road  system. 
These  new  highway  laws,  providing  for 
a  new  and  greatly  expanded  highway 
program,  required  immediate  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  great  expansion  of  the  State 
highway  commission’s  staff.  Engineers 
were  scarce  in  1919,  much  in  demand 
and  hard  to  come  by.  Young  John  G. 
Butter,  2  years  out  of  the  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  6  months  out  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
needed  work.  He  applied  to  the  Iowa 
State  Highway  Commission  for  a  job 
and  got  it.  He  was  hired  by  the  high¬ 
way  commission  on  October  6,  1919,  al¬ 
most  sight  unseen,  and  was  sent  to  Ben¬ 
ton  County,  the  county  in  which  he  was 
born. 

With  the  exception  of  1  year  and  9 
months,  in  the  early  1920’s,  Mr.  Butter 
has  been  continuously  employed  by  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  from 
October  6,  1919,  until  this  time,  a  total 
of  about  39  years.  He  started  near  the 
bottom  of  the  commission’s  engineering 
staff,  as  instrumentman  on  a  road  sur¬ 
vey  party,  and  step  by  step  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  rank  from  one  position  to  the 
next  until  he  reached  the  top.  He  be¬ 
came  the  commission’s  chief  engineer  on 
April  1,  1954. 

A  listing  of  the  various  positions  held 
by  Mr.  Butter  on  the  Iowa  State  High¬ 
way  Commission’s  engineering  staff 
sounds  like  a  catalog  of  all  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  engineering  classifications— in¬ 
strumentman  on  road  survey  party,  in¬ 
spector  on  construction,  resident  e’ngi-* 
neer  on  construction,  division  mainte¬ 
nance  engineer,  assistant  district  engi¬ 
neer,  district  engineer,  administration 
engineer — head  of  the  administration 
department — and,  for  the  past  nearly  6 
years,  chief  engineer.  Each  of  these  ad¬ 
vancements  was  won  by  Mr.  Butter  on 
his  own  merits. 

Mr.  Butter  was  honest,  faithful,  de¬ 
pendable,  loyal  to  his  job  and  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  He  did  not  shrink  from  long 
hours  of  hard  work.  He  had  the  ability 
to  get  the  job  done,  and  done  well. 

During  his  6  years  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 
John  G.  Butter  has  been  the  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  and  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  expenditure  of  some  $430 
million  for  highway  construction  and  of 
about  $75  million  for  highway  mainte¬ 
nance.  Not  a  shade  of  a  shadow  of  doubt 
or  suspicion  as  to  the  honesty  and  good 
faith  of  any  of  these  expenditures  has 
ever  been  expressed  by  anyone. 

While  assigned  to  highway  work  in 
Benton  County  in  the  early  1920’s,  Mr 
Butter  wooed  and  won  Miss  Helen  Hayes, 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
distiict  court  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  the  county 
seat  of  Benton  County.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  November  18,  1921.  To  that 
union,  two  children  were  bom — both 
girls.  One  died  in  infancy.  The  other 
named  Joan,  is  now  Mrs.  D.  F.  Pierce  of 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Mr.  Butter  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
Cf  Legion- .  He  served  as  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  post  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  was  stationed  for 
many  years;  served  as  district  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  district  in  which 


Council  Bluffs  is  located,  and  served  as 
vice  commander  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion’s  Department  of  Iowa.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Engineering  Society, 
past  president  of  Mississippi  Valley  Con¬ 
ference  of  State  Highway  Departments, 
and  past  regional  vice  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  85,  Mr. 
Butter  was,  at  his  request,  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  on  February  1, 
I960.  He  is  not  retiring  from  the  com¬ 
mission’s  staff.  He  will  continue  in  the 
employ  of  the  commission,  but  with  the 
title  and  duties  of  consulting  engineer, 
thus  adding  yet  another  to  the  list  of 
numerous  positions  he  has  held  on  the 
State  highway  commission’s  engineering 
staff  in  his  long  and  honorable  service  to 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Butter’s  retirement  as  Iowa  com¬ 
mission  chief  engineer  marks  the  end  of 
leadership  as  chief  of  one  of  that  small 
group  of  highway  engineers  who  saw  the 
commission  grow  from  an  organization 
of  about  250  employees  to  more  than  10 
times  that  number.  He  was  the  first  of 
Iowa’s  highway  chief  engineers  who  had 
the  advantage  in  experience  of  having 
worked  his  way  all  the  way  up  the  ladder 
of  service  in  his  particular  field.  His 
achievement  in  the  quality  of  service  in 
the  field  of  highway  engineers  will  stand 
as  a  challenge  to  all  highway  engineers 
in  Iowa  and  in  the  Nation.  His  was  a 
commendable  and  very  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  more  adequate 
and  more  economic  highway  facilities  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Butter  has  built  a 
monument  for  himself,  not  one  of 
bronze,  marble,  or  stone,  and  it  will  not 
be  found  in  a  city  square,  near  the  office 
of  the  highway  commission,  or  at  the 
capitol  of  our  State.  It  is  found  in  the 
hearts  and  mind  of  all  the  people  in 
Iowa  who  honor  justice,  fair  play,  ad¬ 
mire  devotion  to  duty  and  respectability 
to  build  highways.  It  is  found  in  all 
thoroughfares  of  Iowa  where  roads  and 
highways  have  been  built  and  main¬ 
tained  in  the  last  40  years. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  who  wish 
for  him  continued  good  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  as  he  continues  to  live  with  the 
folks  he  has  served  so  well— the  people 
of  Iowa. 
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law  degree  in  1948,  Dave  returned  to 
his  home  community  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  and  also  in  farming  op¬ 
erations,  two  strenuous  pursuits  which 
would  tax  the  strength  of  a  person  in 
robust  health. 

David  Hall  s  tenure  of  office  here  was 
relatively  brief,  but  already  he  had  made 
his  mark  and  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  in  the  committee  where  he  so  ably 
served.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  an 
appropriate  assignment,  it  seems  to  me 
for  a  young  man  who  felt  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world. 
He  was  devoted  and  dedicated  to  his 
committee  work  and  to  it  he  brought 
a  fine  and  understanding  intellect. 

We  know  that  since  boyhood  Dave  had 
suffered  from  a  bone  infection  which 
necessitated  his  undergoing  more  than 
200  operations.  Through  these  ordeals 
he  emerged  with  his  fighting  spirit  still 
intact,  exemplifying  the  theme  of  the 
old  ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  which 
runs : 

I’ll  but  lie  down  and  bleed  a  while. 

And  then  I’ll  rise  and  fight  again. 

Dave  always  rose  and  fought  again, 
and  even  after  this  last  surgical  ordeal 
he  was  confident  that  he  could  continue 
his  career  and  return  to  these  Halls. 
Since  courage  was  the  foundation  stone 
of  Dave  s  life  and  career,  the  following 
quotation  from  Seneca  seems  to  provide 
a  fitting  epitaph  to  our  colleague,  who 
never  gave  in  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
but  rose  above  them  in  a  fashion  that 
should  be  a  lesson  and  inspiration  to  us 
all: 

Now  has  my  valor  borne  me  to  the  stars, 

and  to  the  gods  themselves. 

To  Dave’s  family— his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  his  mother,  and  his  brother  and 
sisters — I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  great  bereavement  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  fine  monument  of 
Dave’s  life  and  works  will  comfort  and 
sustain  them  in  their  hour  of  loss. 


Who  Has  the  Answers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  Late  Honorable  David  M.  Hall 


SPEECH 

OF 


JiON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 


OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  i960 
Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Dave  Hall  from  the  days  when  he  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  is  located  in  my  home 
town  of  Chapel  Hill.  Everybody  who 
knew  Dave  in  his  student  days  admired 
him  for  his  courage  in  the  face  of  crush¬ 
ing  physical  disabilities  and  for  his  keen 
and  inquiring  mind.  After  receiving  his 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recognize  the  important  role  in  our  de¬ 
mocracy  which  is  played  by  the  smaller 
local  newspapers  around  the  country.  I 
think  perhaps  even  more  than  the  larger 
metropolitan  newspapers,  they  reflect  as 
well  as  influence  public  opinion.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
editorial  comments  of  one  of  the  many 
such  fine  newspapers  in  my  own  district 
on  the  administration’s  budget  proposals 
for  the  coming  year.  These  are  the 
comments  of  the  Record-Courier  in  my 
hometown  of  Baker,  Or  eg.  They  are,  I 
believe,  sound,  commonsense  comments 


1960 
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and  I  think  we  will  all  find  them  worth 
reading: 

[Prom  the  Baker  (Oreg.)  Record-Courier  of 
Jan.  21,  1960] 

Who  Has  the  Answers? 

Citizens  cannot  be  too  reassured  by  the 
state  of  the  Union  talks  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  the  Congress  this  week.  For  elec¬ 
tion-year  consumption  he  combined  plati¬ 
tudes  with  sheer  demagogery  and  hypocrisy 
to  come  up  with  such  headlines  as  "Ike 
Opens  Inflation  Battle”  and  "Budget  Sur¬ 
plus,  Tax  Cut  in  Offing.” 

A  balanced  budget  and  tax  cuts  have  been 
just  around  the  corner  for  so  long  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  can  hardly  be  sincere  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  1960  is  the  corner.  Nor,  with  ram¬ 
pant  inflation  robbing  the  pockets  of  every 
American  after  his  7  years  in  the  White 
House,  can  he  be  taken  seriously  for  his 
Wednesday  move  to  “rally  the  Nation  to  a 
new  battle  against  inflation.” 

But  for  his  political  astuteness  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  balanced  budget,  cut  in  taxes  and 
anti-inflation  issues  as  the  key  to  the  1960 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  His  platitudes  are  well  aimed. 

This  column  year  after  year  has  pointed 
out  that  every  time  the  administration  slaps 
the  country  on  the  wrist  with  a  scolding  for 
its  inflation  tendencies,  it  is  the  signal  for 
more  inflation.  The  administration  simply 
cannot  stand  before  the  American  people 
with  proof  that  it  can  scold  big  labor,  big 
business,  big  finance  into  resisting  the 
temptation  to  go  hog  wild.  And  his  predic¬ 
tions  for  a  hog-wild  economy  year  of  1960 
are  but  a  horrible  prospect  for  the  evil  fruits 
of  this  kind  of  a  laissez  faire  I’ll-turn-my- 
back  type  of  government. 

We  look  back  on  the  administration’s 
original  position  that  only  the  removal  of 
price  controls  was  necessary  to  unleash  the 
productive  forces  of  this  country  which 
would  voluntarily  end  scarcity  and  infla¬ 
tion  for  all  time.  Price  control  was  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  and  the  forces  of  industry 
and  business  installed  in  the  White  House 
and  in  complete  control  of  even  Congress 
by  the  exercise  of  veto.  -The  country  has 
operated  completely  under  their  program  for 
7  years  and  it  is  brazen  hypocrisy  for 
the  President  to  come  out  as  he  did  Wed¬ 
nesday  with  another  of  his  perennial  head¬ 
lines  that  he  is  combating  inflation  and 
that  everyone-else-is-to-blame-but-me. 

Surely  Ike  and  Nixon  must  have  their 
reason  for  insuring  big  industry,  big  labor 
and  big  finance  a  free  access  to  boom  pock- 
etbooks,  but  surely  they  cannot  be  so  naive 
as  to  believe  it  is  in  the  name  of  a  fight 
against  inflation.  The  highway  program 
alone  is  the  greatest  public  spending  spree 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  added  onto 
this  is  the  fantastic  project  of  spending  $41 
billion — over  half  of  the  national  budget — 
on  another  scheme  which  outdoes  the  new 
deal  except  it  is  vitally  important — the 
national  defense  budget  for  1961.  In  any 
economist’s  language  this  is  inflationary, 
and  no  annual  slap  on  the  wrist  will  stop 
the  evil  tide.  The  White  House  has  turned 
its  back.  One  of  the  issues  of  1960  will 
be  whether  the  next  President  will  have 
both  the  desire  and  the  courage  to  face  the 
problem  of  inflation  as  a  Government  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Yet  the  budget  message  was  even  more 
a  political  sleight  of  hand.  Holding  out 
tax  cuts  and  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
headlines,  he  had  the  greatest  expenditure  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  and  a  fist  full  "of 
higher  taxes  in  the  fine  print,  including 
permanent  gas  tax  and  postal  cost  increases. 
Eighty  billion  dollars  in  spending.  And  the 
headlines  have  the  gall  to  say  the  President 
proposes  cutbacks  in  spending — for  re¬ 
source  conservation,  and  public  welfare 
items,  of  course.  And  with  deficits  5  of 


the  7  years  he  has  been  in  office  and  after 
the  whopping  $12>/2  billion  last  year — the 
greatest  since  the  war,  he  makes  an  elec¬ 
tion-year  claim  that  he  is  the  guardian  of 
the  balanced  budget  and  debt  reduction. 

Don’t  think  for  a  moment  these  are  not 
big  election-year  issues.  The  opposition 
won’t  find  it  hard  to  talk  about  them 
either.  But  it  may  find  it  harder  to  outdo 
Mr.  Nixon  with  the  answers. 


The  Missile  Gap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  series  of  six  articles 
on  the  subject  of  the  missile  gap  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  the  articles 
having  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  beginning  on  Monday, 
January  25,  1960,  and  the  final  article 
appeared  in-  that  newspaper  on  Satur¬ 
day,  January  30,  1960: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25,  1960] 
The  Missile  Gap:  Basic  Facts 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

A  deeply  disturbing  conflict  of  the  highest 
official  opinion  on  the  sole  problem  which 
literally  involves  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  was  unobtrusively  revealed  last  week. 

The  problem  of  the  missile  gap  was 
painted  in  the  rosiest,  most  reassuring  col¬ 
ors  in  congressional  testimony  by  the  able 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  Gates,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Nathan  Twining.  General  Twining 
even  suggested  that  it  was  downright  un¬ 
patriotic  to  regard  the  missile  gap  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  problem. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  same  problem 
was  painted  in  the  most  somber  and  alarm¬ 
ing  colors  by  the  Strategic  Air  Commander, 
Gen.  Thomas  Power.  Virtually  no  attention 
was  given  to  the  extraordinary  speech,  before 
the  New  York  Economic  Club,  by  the  man 
who  has  more  responsibility  than  anyone 
else  for  bridging  the  missile  gap.  Yet  the 
message  of  SAC’s  brilliant  leader  was  as 
grave  as  possible,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  excerpts: 

"If  [  the  Soviets]  could  effectively  threaten 
us  from  a  position  of  such  military  superi¬ 
ority  that  we  would  feel  unable  to  defend 
ourselves,  our  capability  to  resist  *  *  * 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  nullified. 
[Such]  military  superiority  would  be 
achieved  through  accumulation  of  [enough] 
ballistic  missiles  to  destroy  our  retaliatory 
forces  before  they  could  be  launched.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  this  would  not  take  very  many 
missiles  under  present  conditions.  *  *  * 
The  total  number  of  installations  and  facili¬ 
ties  from  which  we  can  launch  nuclear¬ 
armed  aircraft  or  missiles  at  this  moment  is 
only  about  100.  All  of  these  facilities  pre¬ 
sent  ‘soft  targets’ — that  is,  they  could  suffer 
crippling  damage  even  [from]  a  near  miss. 

“It  would  take  an  average  of  three  mis¬ 
siles,  In  their  current  stage  of  development, 
to  give  an  aggressor  a  mathematical  prob¬ 
ability  of  95  percent  that  he  can  destroy  one 
given  soft  target,  from  5,000  miles  away. 
This  means  that,  with  only  some  300  bal¬ 
listic  missiles,  the  Soviets  could  virtually 
wipe  out  our  entire  nuclear  strike  capability 
within  a  span  of  30  minutes.  To  further 
heighten  this  threat,  only  about  half  these 


missiles  would  have  to  be  ICBM’s.  The  rest 
could  be  the  smaller  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles.” 

These  words,  so  terrible  in  their  implica¬ 
tions,  as  will  be  seen,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pentagon  censorship  for  no  less  than 
3  weeks.  During  this  interminable  proc¬ 
essing,  General  Power’s  speech  was  exten¬ 
sively  pruned  and  toned  down.  If  General 
Power’s  facts  could  have  been  attacked,  the 
censors  would  surely  have  pruned  them,  too. 
Hence  the  foregoing  must  be  accepted  as 
the  first  authoritative  statement,  from  a 
source  commanding  absolute  belief,  of  the 
missile  capability  the  Soviets  now  need  to 
bring  this  country  to  its  knees. 

As  might  have  been  expected.  General 
Power  did  not  overtly  challenge  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Secretary  Gates  and  General 
Twining.  But  the  challenge  is  plain  enough 
and  terrible  enough,  if  you  place  General 
Power’s  statement  of  facts  against  its  back¬ 
ground  of  theory.  The  theory  of  deterrence, 
which  gives  the  key  to  General  Power’s 
speech,  is  not  merely  accepted  by  General 
Power  and  Secretary  Gates  and  General 
Twining.  It  is  also  accepted  by  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  as  he  disclosed  in  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  passage  of  his  recent  speech  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

In  brief,  true  deterrence  depends  on  care¬ 
ful  calculations  of  “first-strike  capability” 
and  "counterstrike  capability.”  The  United 
States  today,  for  instance,  has  enough  nu¬ 
clear  striking  power  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  10  times  over.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
today  also  has  formidable  nuclear  striking 
power.  The  United  States  therefore  has  no 
"first-strike  capability,”  if  our  first  strike 
cannot  take  out  all  the  pinpoint  targets 
presented  by  the  Soviet  panoply  of  nuclear 
power.  We  have  first  of  all  to  destroy  this 
power  before  it  gets  off  the  ground.  If  we 
cannot  do  this,  our  first  strike  will  merely 
trigger  the  Soviet  "counterstrike  capabil¬ 
ity.”  If  we  are  thus  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  national  destruction  by  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
terstrike,  we  are  effectively  "deterred.”  Just 
this  is  our  present  situation,  according  to 
Khrushchev. 

Furthermore,  as  General  Power  admitted, 
America’s  nuclear  striking  power,  "though 
vast,  is  also  very  vulnerable  to  missile  at¬ 
tack.”  This  is  because  our  power,  mainly 
SAC,  is  concentrated  in  a  few  targets,  lacks 
effective  warning,  and  so  on.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  a  small  number  of  Soviet  missiles — 
General  Power  says  300 — will  be  enough  to 
wipe  out  virtually  all  our  nuclear  power 
before  it  can  get  off  the  ground.  With 
these  missiles  in  their  armory,  the  Soviets 
will  not  need  to  fear  our  counterstrike;  and 
our  deterrent  will  then  cease  to  deter. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  exact  situation 
that  General  Power  grimly  described.  It 
could  be,  he  implied,  the  true  American  sit¬ 
uation  before  very  long.  His  description  was 
so  grim  for  two  reasons:  His  frank  admis¬ 
sion  of  our  deterrent’s  extreme  vulnerabil¬ 
ity;  and  his  startlingly  low  estimate  of  the 
number  of  missiles  the  Soviets  would  need 
to  destroy  our  deterrent. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reconcile  General 
Power’s  statement  of  the  facts  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  offered  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  Secretary  Gates  and  General  Twin¬ 
ing.  General  Power  obviously  suspects  that 
the  Soviets  may  soon  have  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  operational  missiles  required  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  deterrent.  But  Secretary  Gates 
and  General  Twining  are  convinced,  as  they 
have  testified,  that  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Soviets  to  have  this  number 
of  missiles  within  the  period  of  our  deter¬ 
rent’s  vulnerability. 

General  Twining  and  Secretary  Gates  have 
derived  this  comforting  conviction,  as  they 
have  also  testified,  from  the  national  in¬ 
telligence  estimates.  Thus  two  questions 
immediately  present  themselves.  Are  the 
national  estimates  correct?  And  even  if  the 
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estimates  are  correct,  is  it  permissible  to 
gamble  the  whole  national  future  on  mere 
estimates?  These  questions  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  next  article  of  this  series. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1960] 
The  Missile  Gap:  The  Estimates 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

“With  only  some  300  ballistic  missiles,  the 
Soviets  could  virtually  wipe  out  our  entire 
nuclear  strike  capability  within  a  span  of  30 
minutes.  To  further  heighten  this  threat, 
only  about  half  of  these  missiles  would  have 
to  be  ICBM’s.  The  rest  could  be  the  small 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles.” 
(Speech  last  week  by  the  U.S.  strategic  air 
commander,  Gen.  Thomas  Power.) 

This  first  authoritative  statement  of  the 
missiles  the  Soviets  need  to  destroy  the 
American  deterrent  came  straight  from  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  deterrent.  But  almost 
simultaneously,  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
Gates  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
Gen.  Nathan  Twining,  were  telling  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  we  hardly  need 
to  worry  about  Soviet  missiles,  or  about  a 
missile  gap. 

Therefore  Secretary  Gates  and  General 
Twining  plainly  believe  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  possibly  have  or  produce  the  missiles 
General  Power  says  they  need.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
in  fact  place  absolute  confidence  in  the  na¬ 
tional  intelligence  estimates — the  official 
guesses  at  Soviet  military  capability  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  and 
the  armed  services. 

As  survival  quite  literally  depends  on  Sec¬ 
retary  Gates  being  right,  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  his  confidence  in  the  estimates 
is  well  founded.  The  first  thing  to  note  is 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  national  es¬ 
timates’  margin  of  error,  beyond  which 
further  error  may  mean  national  suicide. 

According  to  General  Power,  the  Soviets 
could  destroy  our  deterrent  with  150  inter¬ 
continental  missiles,  for  our  nuclear  launch¬ 
ing  sites  in  this  hemisphere,  plus  another  150 
intermediate-range  missiles,  for  our  air  and 
missile  bases  overseas.  The  national  esti¬ 
mates  themselves  have  long  granted  the  So¬ 
viets  an  ample  stock  of  IRBM’s.  Over  100 
IRBM  launching  pads  are  known  to  exist  in 
Eastern  Europe  alone.  Thus  everything 
hangs  upon  the  single  question,  whether  the 
Soviets  now  have,  or  will  soon  have,  only 
150  operational  intercontinental  missiles. 

The  number  is  not  large.  It  is,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  only  10  months  of  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  own  Atlas  ICBM  plant,  if  the 
Atlas  production  line  were  working  on  a 
three-shift  basis  instead  of  a  business-as- 
usual  basis.  It  is  also  less  than  the  number 
of  operational  ICBM’s  we  would  now  have 
in  this  country,  if  President  Eisenhower  had 
ordered  an  all-out  missile  effort  after  the 
warning  of  the  first  sputnik. 

Again,  150  ICBM’s  is  only  three-fifths  of  the 
rockets  that  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  has  said 
the  Soviets  produced  last  year  in  a  single 
factory.  From  the  context,  he  seemed  to 
be  talking  about  intercontinental  rockets. 
He  was  hopefully  interpreted  here  as  talk¬ 
ing  only  about  IRBM’s.  At  that,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  overly  comforting,  for  we 
have  no  factory  today  that  Is  currently  pro¬ 
ducing  half  Khrushchev’s  number  of  major 
rockets,  even  in  the  IRBM  range. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  150 
ICBM’s  Is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  operational  missiles  by 
Soviet  standards  than  by  American  stand¬ 
ards.  This  is  because  of  the  lamentable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  histories  of  the  Soviet  and 
American  missile  programs. 

In  brief,  there  was  no  coherent,  sensible 
American  program  of  long-range  missile  de¬ 
velopment  before  1954.  Only  in  that  year 


were  practical  recommendations  for  big  mis¬ 
siles  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  John  von 
Neumann,  and  rammed  through  the  resist¬ 
ing  Pentagon  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Harold  Talbott  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Trevor  Gardner.  This  late  start  is 
the  main  reason  why  the  first  American 
ICBM,  the  Atlas,  though  operational  and 
efficient,  is  basically  an  engineering  hybrid. 

The  Soviet  program  of  missile  development, 
in  contrast,  began  early,  always  had  a  high 
priority,  and  has  been  marked  by  methodical, 
orderly  continuity.  In  the  years  after  the 
war,  before  the  United  States  had  managed 
to  build  a  single  Chinese  copy  of  the  German 
V-2,  the  Soviets  produced  1,000  V-2’s  in  the 
captured  underground  V-2  plant  in  East 
Germany,  just  to  get  their  hands  in,  so  to 
say.  Development  thereafter  proceeded  by 
generations:  the  T-l,  an  improved  V-2;  the 
T-2,  and  IRBM  prototype;  the  T-3A  and 
T-3B,  which  are  the  present  Soviet  ICBM’s; 
and  the  new,  longer  range  Soviet  missile 
tested  in  the  Pacific  which  is  the  fourth 
generation. 

If  the  United  States  had  followed  a  similar 
development  curve  over  a  similar  period  of 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  we 
would  have,  not  a  mere  150  ICBM’s  opera¬ 
tional,  but  1,500  ICBM’s  if  the  requirement 
were  that  big.  Hence  the  published  facts 
are  dead  against  Secretary  Gates.  The  prob¬ 
lem  remains  whether  the  unpublished  facts 
justify  the  Secretary's  confidence  that  the 
Soviets  certainly  do  not  have  what  they  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  have  and  must 
greatly  want  to  have.  This  problem  will  be 
examined  in  the  next  report  in  this  series. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1960] 
The  Missile  Gap:  Our  Gamble 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  Eisenhower  administration  is  gam¬ 
bling  the  national  future  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  possibly  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operational  ICBM’s  equivalent  to  10 
months  capacity  output  at  our  own  Atlas 
missile  plant. 

The  fact  sounds  incredible  when  stated  in 
this  blunt  manner.  It  is  a  hard-  fact  none¬ 
theless.  The  man  who  should  know  best, 
the  brilliant  strategic  air  commander,  Gen. 
Thomas  Power,  has  flatly  said  that  the  So¬ 
viets  can  virtually  wipe  out  our  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent  with  no  more  than  150  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles,  plus  the  IRBM’s  they 
already  have  in  plenty.  The  Atlas  plant  has 
long  been  capable  of  turning  out  15  ICBM’s 
per  month,  if  ordered  into  three-shift  pro¬ 
duction. 

Yet  no  serious  emergency  measures  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  forestall  the  “wiping  out”  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent,  on  which  our  national 
survival  depends.  According  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Thomas  Gates,  such  measures  are 
not  needed,  because  the  national  intelligence 
estimates  do  not  give  the  Soviets  even  the 
very  limited  number  of  ICBM’s  that  General 
Power  says  could  win  the  war  for  the  Krem¬ 
lin. 

There  are  several  things  to  note  about  this 
gamble  on  the  micrometric  accuracy  of  the 
national  intelligence  estimates.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  certainly  not  justified  by  the  past 
record.  This  record  shows  a  consistent  series 
of  gross  American  underestimates  of  Soviet 
weapons  achievements  from  1946  onward. 

From  the  atom  bomb,  to  the  first  Soviet 
jet  engine  for  aircraft,  to  the  the  first  Soviet 
long-range  jet  bombers,  to  the  ICBM  itself, 
the  estimators  went  on  making  the  same 
kind  of  error.  On  average,  the  Soviets  were 
always  expected  to  make  each  major  advance 
a  good  2  years  later  than  the  actual  moment 
when  the  advance  was  made. 

Once,  and  once  only,  there  was  an  over¬ 
estimate,  of  Soviet  heavy  bomber  output. 
But  this  belated  correction  of  previous  mis¬ 
takes  about  Soviet  bomber  capabilities  was 
only  an  overestimate  because  of  still  another 
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gross  underestimate.  At  that  tiiqe,  the  So¬ 
viet  missile  program  was  being  all  but  Ig¬ 
nored.  The  Soviet  changeover  from  bombers 
to  missiles  was  therefore  wholly  unforeseen. 

In  the  second  place,  these  persistent,  often- 
repeated  errors  have  clearly  resulted  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the 
national  intelligence  estimates  are  still  pro¬ 
duced.  The  intelligence  collector,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,  does  not  produce 
the  estimates.  The  CIA  may  do,  and  by 
every  feasible  test  the  CIA  apparently  does, 
a  remarkable  job  of  intelligence  collection. 
But  when  data  come  in,  say  about  the  rate 
of  Soviet  missile  tests,  the  CIA  must  go  into 
committee  with  the  armed  services  and  the 
State  Department.  The  committee  decides 
the  meaning  of  the  newly  collected  data. 
The  committee’s  interpretation  of  the  data 
is  the  national  estimate. 

CIA  Director  Dulles,  a  devoted  and  excep¬ 
tional  public  servant,  has  struggled  to  over¬ 
come  the  tendency  to  error  in  the  estimates. 
But  Dulles  is  not  in  the  weapons-producing 
business,  along  with  the  armed  services.  He 
hardly  has  a  more  effective  answer  than  this 
reporter  had,  long  ago,  when  the  late  General 
Hoyt  Vandenberg  angrily  insisted  that  the 
“Soviets  could  not  possibly  be  producing 
more  than  six  Jet  engines  a  month,  and  any¬ 
one  who  says  different  is  a  damn  liar.” 

The  former  Chief  of  Air  Staff  was  angry 
because  six  jet  engines  a  month  was  the 
maximum  output  we  had  then  attained  in 
this  country.  The  true  Soviet  output  at 
that  time  is  now  well  known  to  have  been 
above  200  jet  engines  a  month. 

This  in  turn  suggests  the  main  source  of 
error  in  the  estimates.  American  experi¬ 
ence  is  consistently  used  to  measure  current 
and  future  Soviet  achievements.  But  the 
Soviet  effort  to  develop  new  weapons  has  al¬ 
ways  been  far  more  intensive  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  effort.  In  reality,  the  Soviet  leadtime 
from  drawing  board  to  production  line  is 
commonly  only  half  the  American  leadtime. 
So  errors  have  obstinately  recurred. 

Sometimes,  it  must  be  added,  the  Pentagon 
majority  really  seems  to  prefer  error  to  truth. 
For  example,  the  late  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  Donald  Quarles,  represented  the  Penta¬ 
gon  majority  when  he  did  everything  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  installation  of  the  missile-watch¬ 
ing  radars  in  Turkey.  When  installed,  these 
radars  at  once  revealed  the  progress  of  the 
Soviet  missile  program;  but  even  after  this 
sharp  lesson  the  radar  evidence  has  often 
been  pooh-poohed.  For  instance,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Charles  Wilson  publicly 
ridiculed  the  radars’  proofs  that  the  Soviets 
were  testing  their  first  ICBM’s.  Long  there¬ 
after,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Nathan  Twining,  continued  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  Soviet  ICBM’s  did  not  have  true 
intercontinental  range. 

Such  is  the  depressing  background  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  detailed 
intelligence  estimates  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  most  hair-raising  gamble  a  government 
has  ever  made.  This  analysis  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  next  article  in  this  series. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  I960] 
Matter  op  Fact — The  Missile  Gap;  Fishy 
Stuff 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  following  article  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  six. 

The  American  intelligence  estimate  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  time  of  the  first  sputnik  gave 
the  Soviets  about  500  intercontinental  mis¬ 
siles  by  the  end  of  this  year.  If  these  first 
estimates  happened  to  be  correct,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  may  already  have  enough  ICBM’s  to  wipe 
out  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

During  1958,  however,  the  first  estimates 
were  downgraded.  New  and  lower  estimates 
were  conveniently  revealed  by  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Neil  McElroy,  during  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  business-as-usual  1959  defense 
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budget.  This  second  set  of  estimates  gave 
the  Kremlin  500  XCBM’s  by  the  end  of  1961. 
If  the  revised  estimates  happened  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  Kremlin  should  be  in  a  position  to 
■win  the  world  about  12  months  from  now. 

During  1959,  however,  the  revised  estimates 
were  revised  yet  again.  The  new  and  still 
lower  estimates  were  conveniently  revealed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates,  dur¬ 
ing  his  presentation  of  the  business-as-usual 
1960  defense  budget.  If  the  twice  down¬ 
graded  estimates  happen  to  be  correct,  we 
may  perhaps  bridge  the  missile  gap  without 
any  final  catastrophe — provided  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  highly  optimistic  schedules  for  the 
Minuteman  missile  and  other  weapons  of  the 
future  also  happen  to  be  correct. 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  something  very 
fishy  about  these  repeated,  strikingly  con¬ 
venient  downgradings  of  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates.  How  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  was  lying,  in  late  1958, 
when  he  stated  that  Soviet  ICBM’s  were  al¬ 
ready  “in  serial  production”?  How  can  any¬ 
one  prove  that  he  was  being  deliberately  mis¬ 
leading,  more  recently,  when  he  seemed  to 
say  that  a  single  Soviet  factory  had  turned 
out  250  ICBM’s  last  year? 

If  he  was  telling  the  truth,  Khrushchev 
must  now  have  at  least  150  operational 
ICBM’s.  The  highest  American  authority, 
the  Strategic  Air  Commander,  Gen.  Thomas 
Power,  has  publicly  said  150  ICBM's  could 
virtually  wipe  out  our  nuclear  deterrent. 
And  the  answer  to  the  questions  posed 
above  is,  quite  simply,  that  no  one  in  Amer¬ 
ica  can  possibly  be  sure  Khrushchev  was  not 
telling  the  truth,  despite  our  downgraded 
estimates. 

The  proof  of  that  statement  lies  not 
merely  in  the  disturbing  record  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  and  the  peculiar  machinery  that  pro¬ 
duces  them,  both  of  which  have  already  been 
described  in  this  series.  In  the  evidence  it¬ 
self  lies  the  best  proof  that  the  estimates 
are  no  more  absolutely  reliable  than  their 
name  implies. 

The  gaps  in  our  evidence  on  the  Soviet 
ICBM  program  are  quite  certainly  very  great. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Soviets  have 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  more  ICBM  plants 
comparable  to  our  own  Atlas  plant,  which 
could  turn  out  150  ICBM’s  in  10  months  if 
ordered  into  three-shift  production.  We  do 
not  know  whether  crews  have  been  diverted 
for  ICBM’s  from  the  admittedly  massive  So¬ 
viet  IRBM  program.  We  do  not  know  about 
launching  pads,  since  even  the  doubly 
downgraded  estimates  suggested  that  the 
Soviet  ICBM’s  are  probably  rail-mobile. 

Such  are  the  vast  areas  of  ignorance,  which 
unchallengeable  authorities  assert  are  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  national  estimates.  There 
are  hints  and  indications,  of  course,  to  gar¬ 
nish  the  gap.  But  there  is  in  fact  only  one 
main  area  of  certainty.  Our  missile- watch¬ 
ing  radars  have  told  us  that  the  Soviets  were 
not  running  great  numbers  of  ICBM  tests — 
only  three  per  month  until  recently.  We 
also  have  information  about  the  Soviet  test¬ 
ing  facilities  apparently  confirming  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  ICBM  tests. 

This  limited  Soviet  program  of  ICBM  tests 
has  been  almost  the  only  excuse  for  twice 
downgrading  the  estimates.  On  this  point, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  is  not 
in  the  missile  business,  is  ill  equipped  to 
argue  with  the  Pentagon,  which  is  very  much 
in  the  missile  business.  The  Pentagon  uses 
American  test  requirements  as  the  yard¬ 
stick — a  highly  dubious  yardstick  for  many 
technical  reasons.  Insisting  on  this  yard¬ 
stick,  the  Pentagon  has  also  Insisted  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  engaged  in  a  crash 
program  of  ICBM  output. 

The  words  "crash  program”  are  doubly  re¬ 
vealing.  They  show  first  the  deforming 
effect  of  budgetary  pressures.  A  mere  10 
months  of  capacity  output  by  our  own  Atlas 
plant — the  Kremlin  requirement  as  stated 
by  General  Power — could  not  be  called  a 


"crash  program”  by  anyone  who  had  not  lost 
his  grip  on  reality. 

Second,  these  words,  “crash  program,”  also 
imply  a  shocking  fact  that  Secretary  Gates 
has  now  publicly  Admitted.  They  show  that 
our  estimates  are  no  longer  calculations  of 
Soviet  "capabilities” — calculations  of  the  ut¬ 
most  the  Soviet  can  do,  by  a  crash  pro¬ 
gram  for  instance.  They  indicate  that  our 
estimates  are  now  mere  calculations  of  Soviet 
"intentions.”  Despite  Secretary  Gates’  sub¬ 
sequent  attempts  to  fuzz  the  whole  thing 
over,  his  original  testimony  on  this  point 
was  crystal  clear: 

“Figures  (of  Soviet  ICBM  output)  that 
have  been  testified  to  in  years  past  *  *  * 
were  based  on  Soviet  capabilities.  This  pres¬ 
ent  one  is  an  intelligence  estimate  of  what 
we  believe  (the  Soviet)  will  probably  do,  not 
what  (the  Soviets  are)  capable  of  doing.” 

Pearl  Harbor  was  the  result,  the  last  time 
the  American  Government  based  its  defense 
posture  on  what  it  believed  a  hostile  power 
would  probably  do,  and  not  on  what  the 
hostile  power  was  capable  of  doing.  If  the 
estimates  are  wrong  by  no  more  than  a 
hairsbreadth,  something  much  worse  than 
Pearl  Harbor  can  now  be  the  result. 

In  this  matter,  it  is  folly  to  blame  the 
estimators,  and  above  all  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency.  The  CIA  has  never  claimed 
to  provide  gospel  instead  of  estimates.  It 
has  done  its  best  with  a  bad,  difficult  busi¬ 
ness.  But  those  who  have  pressed  for  down¬ 
graded  estimates,  and  have  then  used  mere 
estimates  as  gospel,  can  certainly  be  blamed. 
These  sponsors  of  our  business-as-usual  de¬ 
fense  budgets,  headed  by  the  President,  are 
playing  a  vast  game  of  Russian  roulette  with 
the  national  future. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29,  1960] 
The  Missile  Gap:  The  Biudge 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  Incredible  thing  about  the  official  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  missile  gap  is  the  needlessness 
of  the  hair-raising  risk  that  is  being  run.  In 
order  to  save  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  the  Eisenhower  administration  is 
literally  playing  a  gigantic  game  of  Russian 
roulette  with  the  national  future. 

These  are  strong  statements.  They  are 
also  factual  statements.  Their  coldly  fac¬ 
tual  character  is  at  once  apparent,  if  you 
grasp  why  the  American  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mander,  the  man  who  knows  most  about  the 
problem,  Gen.  Thomas  Power,  has  now  be¬ 
gun  to  talk  about  the  Soviets’  opportunity 
to  wipe  out  our  nuclear  deterrent.  The  total 
vulnerability  of  the  American  deterrent  is 
obviously  General  Power’s  first  worry.  Here 
and  overseas,  there  are  now  about  100  mis¬ 
sile  bases  and  launching  pads,  from  which 
we  can  send  nuclear  weapons  against  an 
enemy.  All  these  bases  and  launching  pads 
are  soft  targets.  Soft,  in  Pentagonese,  means 
capable  of  being  utterly  destroyed  by  the  5 
pounds  of  blast  pressure  per  square  inch 
which  is  caused,  over  a  4-mile  radius,  by  a 
1  megaton  bomb  explosion. 

According  to  General  Power,  three  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles  will  give  the  Kremlin  a 
95  percent  chance  of  destroying  any  soft 
target.  This  is  the  basis  of  General  Power’s 
estimate  of  300  Soviet  missiles,  half  IRBM’s, 
to  wipe  out  the  deterrent.  As  previously 
noted  in  this  series,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Soviets  already  have  the  intermediate  range 
missiles.  They  will  also  have  the  150  ICBM’s 
they  require  with  the  equivalent  of  10 
months  of  capacity  production  of  our  own 
Atlas  missile  plant. 

The  lack  of  any  warning  against  missile  at¬ 
tack  is  clearly  General  Power’s  second  worry. 
At  present,  and  until  at  least  the  end  of  1961 
SAC  and  all  thfe  West’s  other  nuclear  forces 
cannot  count  on  any  warning  against  sur¬ 
prise  attack  with  missiles.  True,  an  anti¬ 
missile  warning  system  is  now  being  in¬ 
stalled.  .But  the  eastern  sector  of  this 
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BMEWS  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  just 
coming  into  operation.  The  central  sector  is 
still  far  in  the  future.  The  western  sector, 
which  has  to  be  based  in  Scotland,  has  not 
even  been  started.  There  will  be  no  sure 
warning  until  the  whole  system  is  completed 

The  combination  of  zero  warning  and 
total  vulnerability  in  turn  adds  up  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Power’s  mind  (and  in  any  other  mind 
capable  of  simple  arithmetic)  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  American  deterrent  being  wiped 
out— if  the  Soviets  just  have  or  acquire  the 
150  ICBM’s  they  need.  Right  here  is  where 
the  game  of  Russian  roulette  begins. 

After  two  budgetarily  convenient  down¬ 
gradings,  the  national  intelligence  estimates 
do  not  credit  the  Soviets  with  those  150 
ICBM’s.  One  must  pray  the  estimates  are 
right.  But  no  intelligence  service  on  earth 
can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  closed 
Soviet  society,  using  all  the  resources  of  the 
huge  Soviet  economy,  has  not  produced  a 
number  of  weapons  equal  to  a  mere  10 
months  of  capacity  production  in  a  single 
American  factory. 

There  is  at  least  one  chance  in  six — the 
normal  chance  when  juvenile  delinquents 
play  Russian  roulette — that  our  intelligence 
estimates  are  wrong,  some  say  it  may  be  one 
chance  in  five,  or  maybe  even  one  chance  in 
four  or  three,  or  two.  And  if  the  estimates 
are  wrong  by  a  hair,  our  power  to  resist  the 
Kremlin  will  be  nullified,  according  to 
General  Power. 

The  macabre  roulette  game  is  needless, 
however,  because  there  are  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  deterrent’s  total  vulnerability  and  its 
total  lack  of  warning.  If  we  take  those  steps, 
the  missile  gap  can  probably  be  bridged. 
They  are  as  follows: 

A  maximum  airborne  alert  is  the  most 
obvious  and  urgent  need.  A  plane  that  is 
already  in  the  air,  with  bombs  and  fuel 
aboard,  is  not  vulnerable  to  a  one  megaton 
explosion,  or  to  a  100  megaton  explosion. 
Before  launching  his  own  attack,  the  enemy 
must  be  ready  to  defend  against  all  planes 
on  airborne  alert.  Otherwise  if  there  are 
enough  such  planes,  a  Soviet  strike  at  us  will 
invite  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  present  the  Strategic  Air  Command  has 
a  15 -minute  ground  alert,  which  is  useless  in 
conditions  of  zero  warning.  In  the  new 
budget,  the  administration  has  reluctantly 
tossed  General  Power  some  peanuts  for  air¬ 
borne  alert — $20  million  this  year,  and  $90 
million  next  year.  But  this  is  the  old  trick 
of  token  appropriations  to  delude  the  Nation. 

A  maximum  alert  is  needed,  at  least  of 
General  Power’s  big  B-52  bombers,  which 
are  the  only  suitable  planes  he  has.  Even 
a  maximum  alert  of  25  percent  of  his  600 
or  so  B-52 ’s  will  give  him  a  dependable  first 
strike  of  only  150  aircraft.  Even  after  due 
allowance  for  the  improvement  in  the  bombs 
carried,  a  first  strike  by  150  aircraft  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  contrast  with  the  old  SAC  require¬ 
ment  for  a  first  strike  by  about  1,500  air¬ 
craft.  The  contrast  is  all  the  more  serious, 
because  of  the  recent  Soviet  installation  of 
a  powerful  air-defense  system  based  on  mis¬ 
siles  like  our  Nike-Hercules.  But  the  maxi¬ 
mum  airborne  alert  of  the  B-52’s  is  the  only 
remedy  immediately  available,  and  it  is  a 
good  remedy,  too.  It  would  add  about  $900 
million  to  the  budget. 

Better  warning  can  be  provided  within  18 
months,  in  all  probability,  by  larger  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  highly  promising  Midas  missile- 
seeing  satellite.  Within  18  minutes  warn¬ 
ing  from  Midas,  General  Power  could  greatly 
increase  the  strength  of  his  first  strike.  The 
Pentagon’s  kept  scientists  say  that  it  is  still 
a  gamble  to  invest  the  extra  $200  million 
needed  to  buy  an  operational  Midas  warning 
system  immediately.  But  the  Midas  builders 
say  it  is  a  good  gamble.  It  should  be  taken. 

Later  dangers  can  be  reduced  too,  by  buy¬ 
ing  more  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles  for  the 
perilous  year,  1963.  These  late-coming  mis- 
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silea  will  be  In  “hard”  pads.  Being  hard 
targets,  each  of  these  American  iCBM’s  will 
add  something  like  25  Soviet  ICBM’s  to  the 
Kremlin’s  missile  requirement,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Kremlin’s  missile  program  is 
quite  sure  to  be  in  highest  gear.  An  in¬ 
creased  effort  to  close  the  far  end  of  the  gap 
in  this  manner  might  cost  a  little  more  than 
$1.5  billion. 

These  sums  are  not  trifling.  But  surely  it 
is  not  worth  playing  Russian  roulette  with 
the  national  future,  to  save  a  total  amount 
no  bigger  than  the  invested  capital  of  a 
single  American  charitable  foundation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1960] 
The  Missile  Gap:  The  King's  Clothes 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

With  any  other  President  in  the  White 
House,  the  missile  gap  and  the  way  it  has 
bedn  neglected  and  misrepresented  by  the 
administration  would  by  now  constitute  a 
huge,  emotion-charged  national  scandal. 

But  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  not  only  has 
the  curious,  often  useful  political  knack  of 
acting  as  a  kind  of  supertranquilizer,  a 
whole  nation’s  Miltown.  He  is  also,  and  with 
Justice,  remembered  as  the  general  who  led 
our  men  to  victory  in  the  last  war.  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  military  hero,  the  country  fells 
itself,  “Ike  knows  best,"  while  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Defense  Department  plays  its  macabre 
game  of  Russian  roulette  with  the  country's 
future. 

In  this  way,  Eisenhower  the  man  is  a  key 
part  of  the  problem  of  the  missile  gap.  For 
this  reason,  no  study  of  the  problem  can  be 
complete  without  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  whether  Ike  really  does  know  best. 

It  is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  military 
heroes  cannot  always  and  forever  be  trusted 
to  know  best.  Indeed,  the  fields  of  history 
are  whitened  by  the  bones  of  armies  that 
were  prepared  for  the  next  war  by  generals 
who  won  the  last  war.  But  truisms  need  not 
be  universally  applicable;  so  one  must  look 
at  Eisenhower’s  individual  record  in  order  to 
form  a  judgment. 

In  that  record,  the  most  'significant  single 
episode  is  surely  the  part  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  played  in  our  most  disastrous  post¬ 
war  defense  budget.  This  was  the  budget 
prepared  when  President  Truman  was  having 
his  own  bout  of  budget-mania,  under  the 
Defense  Department  leadership  of  the  egre¬ 
gious  Louis  Johnson.  This  was  the  budget 
that  invited  the  Korean  aggression.  As 
some  predicted,  its  invitation  was  quickly 
accepted. 

By  Louis  Johnson’s  request,  Eisenhower 
came  back  to  Washington  that  year,  to  work 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  while  the  budg¬ 
et  was  being  prepared.  Without  contradic¬ 
tion  from  Eisenhower,  the  budget  was  then 
presented  to  Congress  by  Johnson  as  an 
Eisenhower  budget.  Nor  was  Eisenhower 
the  only  great  American  military  figure  with 
a  major  share  of  responsibility  for  this  budg¬ 
et  that  invited  disaster. 

A  wholly  different  budget  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  with  infinite  toil,  by  the  great  James 
V.  Forrestal;  and  President  Truman  had 
made  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  the  judge 
between  Forrestal  and  himself.  For  the 
specific  reason  that  the  national  economy 
could  not  support  the  Forrestal  budget 
(which  totaled  $18  billion.)  General  Mar¬ 
shall  told  Truman  to  go  ahead  and  cut  For- 
restal’s  handiwork  to  the  bone.  Gen.  Omar 
C.  Bradley  also  testified  that  if  we  spent  a 
dollar  more  for  defense  than  the  Eisenhower- 
Johnson  budget  (which  totaled  $13  billion) 
the  national  economy  would  promptly  col¬ 
lapse  under  the  strain. 

Here  we  see  not  just  Eisenhower  alone,  but 
three  of  our  greatest  soldiers  of  the  last 
war,  all  making  the  same  appalling  mistake 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  the  very  reason 
that  Eisenhower  now  puts  forward,  once 
again,  to  justify  skimping  the  national  de¬ 
fense  in  the  current  budget.  Cur  generals. 


apparently,  are  taught  to  regard  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  richest  Nation  in  history  as  a 
sort  of  sensitive  plant,  likely  to  fall  into  de¬ 
cline  at  the  merest  .touch.  In  Eisenhower, 
of  course,  this  viewpoint  has  more  recently 
been  vastly  strengthened  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  men  like  George  M.  Humphrey. 

If  you  believe,  with  Humphrey,  that  pay¬ 
ing  the  full  bill  for  national  defense  is  a 
quick  road  to  national  suicide  it  is  of  course 
tempting  to  avert  the  eyes  from  all  the 
reasons  why  not  paying  the  defense  bill  may 
be  suicidal.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  the 
President  has  done  just  this.  If  Eisen¬ 
hower  were  a  less  transparently  honest  man, 
such  Eisenhower  defense  speeches  as  the 
one  after  the  first  sputnik  would  have  had 
to  be  called  something  far  uglier  than 
grossly  misleading.  The  facts  were  wrong, 
and  they  were  wrongly  presented  as  well. 

The  chief  fault  lay,  perhaps,  in  the  White 
House  staff’s  constant,  sedulous  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  chief  from  anything  too  disturb¬ 
ing  or  too  disagreeable.  One  thinks  of  the 
former  secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  Robert  Cutler,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  President-protectors,  viciously  ridiculing 
the  awe-inspiring,  wholly  accurate  warnings 
of  the  Gaither  report. 

One  thinks,  too,  of  the  Pentagon  warn¬ 
ing  to  Gen.  Andrew  Goodpaster  that  the 
President  had  better  not  claim  our  Van¬ 
guard  satellite  would  soon  match  the 
Soviet  sputnik,  because  the  Vanguard  project 
was  in  a  mess.  The  warning,  overly  cal¬ 
culated  to  upset  the  President,  was  never 
transmitted.  The  claim  that  we  would 
match  the  sputnik  was  duly  made.  And 
for  many  months  on  end,  the  United  States 
looked  silly  among  its  unsuccessful  satel¬ 
lites. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  denigrate  the 
President.  It  is  an  effort  rather  to  show 
why,  in  this  crucial  case,  a  very  virtuous 
king  may  be  claiming  to  wear  all  sorts  of 
clothes  he  has  not  got  on.  But  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  assert,  at  the 
outset,  that  it  is  always  wrong  for  any  na¬ 
tion  to  trust  any  leader,  instead  of  trusting 
the  hard  facts. 

The  hard  facts  say  that  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Soviet  ICBM’s  can  wipe  out  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent.  The  hard  facts 
say  there  is  a  good  chance  of  error  in  the 
intelligence  estimates  which  deny  the  Soviets 
this  small  number  of  ICBM’s.  The  hard 
facts  say,  therefore,  that  the  remedies  must 
be  urgently  applied  that  are  needed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Russian  roulette  game. 
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Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,* earlier 
at  this  session  I  commented  on  the  out¬ 
standing  contributions  Vice  Adm.  Hy¬ 
man  G.  Rickover  is  making  toward  a 
much-needed  reevaluation  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  And  at  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that,  although  Admiral 
Rickover  is  only  a  telephone  call  away 
from  the  President,  Mr.  Eisenhower  and 
his  staff  apparently  are  so  indifferent  to 
the  Nation’s  critical  educational  need! 
that  they  haven’t  even  bothered  to  seek 
out  Admiral  Rickover’s  views. 

This  frightening  indifference  to  the 
Nation’s  future  was  revealed  during  Ad¬ 
miral  Rickover’s  recent  appearance  on 
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NBC-TV’s  “Meet  the  Press.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  this  provocative 
interview. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Admiral 
Rickover  underlines  with  crystal  clarity 
that  support  of  education  is  actually 
more  important  than  some  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  we  are  now  making  in  the 
name  of  “national  defense.”  Admiral 
Rickover  very  wisely  concludes:  “Edu¬ 
cation  is  more  important  because  mili¬ 
tary  developments  are  transitory.  They 
change  every  year  or  so,  but  education 
is  permanent.  Unless  we  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  educated  citizenry,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  solve  either  our  military  prob¬ 
lems  or  the  many  other  problems  that 
are  facing  this  country.  That  is  why 
I  consider  education  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  anything  there  is  in  this 
country,  any  problem  we  have." 

The  transcript  follows: 

“Meet  the  Press” 

Mr.  Brooks.  Welcome  once  again  to  “Meet 
the  Press.”  Our  guest  today  is  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover,  widely  recognized  as  the 
father  of  the  atomic  Navy.  His  achievement 
in  applying  atomic  energy  to  submarine  pro¬ 
pulsion  is  ranged  as  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  contributions  of  our  time.  In  1958 
Congress  voted  him  a  special  gold  medal. 
Last  year  he  was  assigned  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  accompany  Vice  President  Nixon  on 
his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  aroused  nationwide 
Interest  in  his  crusade  for  fundamental 
changes  in  our  educational  system.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  education  holds  the  key  to  our 
survival.  He  has  become  one  of  the  sharpest 
critics  of  the  school  system  at  all  levels.  He 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country 
by  his  brilliance  and  his  refusal  to  be  di¬ 
verted  when  he  considers  the  goal  important. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  making  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  today  on  a  panel  interview  program. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Admiral,  some  of  your  critics 
are  saying  “Admiral  Rickover  is  a  great  engi¬ 
neer.  Why  doesn’t  he  stick  to  engineering 
and  leave  education  to  the  educators?"  Will 
you  tell  us  why  you  have  taken  so  much  of 
your  valuable  time  to  attack  our  educational 
system? 

Admiral  Rickover.  You  remember  what 
Clemenceau  said  about  war — it  was  too  im¬ 
portant  to  leave  to  the  educators.  The  edu¬ 
cators  are  public  servants.  As  such  they  have 
every  right  to  be  criticized  by  any  citizen  in 
a  democracy.  When  you  cannot  criticize  your 
public  servants,  then  you  have  the  Russian 
system.  Therefore,  if  we  cannot  criticize,  we 
do  not  have  democratic  education. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  About  2  years  ago  in  an  article 
for  This  Week  magazine  you  wrote: 

“As  a  people  we  have  been  caught  nap¬ 
ping,  but  the  launching  of  sputnik  may  well 
do  for  education  what  Pearl  Harbor  did  for 
industry  and  the  military.”  Would  you  say 
that  the  hope  you  expressed  2  years  ago  has 
been  fulfilled? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No,  sir,  it  has  not. 
There  is  some  little  activity  going  on;  there 
is  some  lipservice  being  given  to  better  edu¬ 
cation,  but  it  is  by  fits  and  starts.  Our  people 
do  not  yet  recognize  how  far  we  are  falling 
behind. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Arthur  Flemming,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  a  position  to  know,  or  ought  to 
be  in  a  position  to  know,  says  “I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  say  we  are  behind  Europe  and 
Russia  in  education.  Taking  the  educational 
system  as  a  whole,  we  have  the  best  there  is 
anywhere  at  the  present  time."  Upon  what 
do  you  base  your  judgment? 

Admiral  Rickover.  If  that  is  the  case,  why 
then  is  he  asking  for  more  money  for  educa¬ 
tion — if  we  already  have  the  best  educational 
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system  in  the  world?  I  base  my  estimate  on 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
published  examinations  which  are  asked  of 
about  1.6  million  Russians  at  the  age  of  17. 
in  mathematics,  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in 
history,  in  foreign  languages,  and  so  on. 
Very  few  of  our  high  school  graduates  can 
pass  that  examination.  When  our  children 
can  pass  an  examination  as  severe  as  that — 
and  that  examination  is  not  as  severe  as  chil¬ 
dren  in  Western  Europe  can  pass — then  I  will 
be  satisfied  with  our  school  system. 

Mr.  Reston.  Is  our  trouble  that  we  are 
lacking  brains,  or  that  we  are  not  using  the 
brains  we  have? 

Admiral  Rickover.  We  have  plenty  of 
brains  in  this  country.  We  simply  are  not 
using  them.  The  children  in  our  schools  are 
wasting  their  time  on  many  subjects  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  education  what¬ 
soever.  Of  course,  this  makes  many  jobs  for 
guidance  counselors,  athletic  coaches,  school 
administrators,  and  so  on,  but  it  does  not 
add  to  education. 

Mr.  Reston.  Admiral,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  paradox  here.  We  may  be  behind  in 
missiles,  but  in  atomic  submarines,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  apparently  are  leading  the  world. 
You  managed  to  recruit  an  extraordinary 
group  of  people  and  bring  them  in.  Why  do 
we  not  do  that  in  other  forms,  in  other  fields 
of  endeavor  in  the  country? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  can't  answer  that;  I 
can  only  tell  you  this.  I  did  not  recruit 
extraordinary  people.  I  recruited  people  who 
had  extraordinary  potential  and  then  I 
trained  them.  There  are  no  good  people 
waiting  to  be  hired.  All  the  good  people 
already  have  good  jobs  and  the  only  way  you 
can  do  it  is  to  get  promising  people  and  de* 
vote  most  of  your  time  and  energy  to  train¬ 
ing  them.  I  am  sure  if  people  who  have 
charge  of  other  projects  will  do  that,  they 
could  have  better  luck  too. 

Mr.  Reston.  What  are  you  looking  for, 
brains  or  character? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  am  looking  for  brains 
at  the  present  time.  You  can't  built  sub¬ 
marines  with  character. 

Mr.  Reston.  You  mean  you  can  take  a 
heel  and  if  he  is  smart  you  can  whip  him 
around.  You  will  take  your  chances  on 
that? 

Admiral  Rickover.  If  he  does  a  good  de¬ 
sign  job,  I  don’t  care  what  else  he  does  in 
his  spare  time. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Starting  with  the  fact  that 
this  country  is  in  favor  of  general  free  public 
education  for  everybody,  and  recognizing 
that  we  don’t  all  have  the  same  amount  of 
brains — you  are  the  only  one  in  the  room 
who  could  do  anything  about  this  subma¬ 
rine;  none  of  the  rest  of  us  could— is  your 
quarrel  with  the  total  nature  of  our  system, 
or  only  that  it  doesn’t  pull  out  of  it  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  our  people  who 
can  do  these  extraordinarily  skillful  jobs  that 
seem  to  be  needed  to  be  done  in  this  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Communists? 

Admiral  Rickover.  My  objection  is  to  the 
total  system.  I  believe  that  many,  many 
more  of  our  youngsters  can  be  trained  to  be 
good  scientists,  good  engineers,  good  admin¬ 
istrators,  good  musicians  and  good  artists  if 
we  simply  make  the  try.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  claims  officially  that  60  percent  of 
our  youngsters  cannot  be  trained  in  the  way 
I  would  wish.  I  think  that  many  can.  We 
simply  are  not  trying  hard  enough.  We  give 
up  too  soon.  This  is  my  basic  complaint 
against  our  education  system. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now  I  understand  from  what 
you  have  been  saying  and  writing,  one  of 
your  proposals  to  solve  this  is  to  have  much 
more  Federal  control.  You  have  said  there 
are  too  many  school  boards,  and  people  on 
local  school  boards  are  not  equipped  to  rim 
education.*  Yet  isn’t  this  the  basic  objection 
of  most  Americans;  they  don't  want  an  office 
of  education  to  run  the  local  schools.  Isn’t 
this  the  problem  that  you  are  up  against? 


Admiral  Rickover.  We  don’t  have  to  run 
our  schools  federally,  but  we  can  set  up  Fed¬ 
eral  standards.  Education  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  anywhere  else  in  the  world  without 
first  setting  up  standards.  We  have  stand¬ 
ards  for  railroad  transportation;  we  have 
standards  for  airplane  travel,  for  lipstick 
colors,  for  the  size  of  socks,  but  we  have  no 
standard  for  education.  We  have  standards 
for  what  goes  into  people’s  mouths,  but  we 
will  not  even  permit  permissive  standards 
for  what  goes  into  their  heads.  I  advocate 
that  a  Federal  permissive  standard  be  set  up 
for  what  every  boy  or  girl  at  age  18  should 
know.  Then  every  parent  can  tell  how  well 
his  children  have  done  in  school,  how  well 
the  teachers  are  doing.  Wherever  this  has 
been  done,  it  has  inevitably  resulted  in  an 
upgrading  of  the  school  system. 

Mr.  Lindley.  Although  your  work  requires 
a  high  degree  of  specialization,  you  advocate 
a  liberal  education  as  the  foundation  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country,  and  as  you  Indicated 
a  moment  ago,  you  think  with  that  type  of 
education  that  many  people  who  are  not 
now  considered  good  students  could  be  driven 
or  encouraged  to  enlarge  their  minds.  How 
far  would  you  carry  that?  How  many  years 
of  general  liberal  education  do  you  think 
every  American  should  have? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
the  basic  education  should  be  liberal.  In 
Western  Europe  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  the  academic  high 
schools  have  acquired  a  liberal  education 
which  is  about  the  equivalent  of  what  we 
get  after  3  or  4  years  of  college.  This  I 
advocate  for  all  of  our  .children.  I  would 
let  them  go  just  as  far  as  they  could.  If, 
after  a  while  they  were  not  able  to  assimilate 
it,  they  would  have  to  get  off  into  technical 
training.  But  first  of  all  I  would  try  as  hard 
as  I  could  to  give  every  child  in  the  United 
States  a  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Lindley.  Through  high  school? 

Admiral  Rickover.  At  least  through  high 
school. 

Mr.  Lindley.  The  Russian  system  recently 
was  changed — at  least  a  change  was  an¬ 
nounced,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  has  been 
carried  through — to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
get  into  the  university  and,  in  effect,  to  re¬ 
quire  2  years  of  work,  or  2  or  3  years  of  work 
in  the  factory  or  in  the  fields  after  high 
school  or  the  equivalent  of  high  school.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  goocf  thing? 

Admiral  Rickover.  In  Russia  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  can  go 
to  college.  Therefore,  they  have  far  more 
people  wanting  to  go  to  college  than  they 
can  accommodate,  so  they  can  be  choosey. 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  this  very 
point.  He  said  there  were  too  many  people 
who  were  just  going  to  school  for  the  sake 
of  going  to  school,  but  they  have  not  carried 
that  thought  into  effect  fully.  The  smart 
youngsters  getting  out  of  high  school  go 
directly  to  college.  The  others  go  to  work  for 
about  2  years  and  study  at  nighttime  and 
then  go  on  to  college. 

Mr  Lindley.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  in  this  country? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  personally  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  working  after  high  school  and  before 
college.  I  think  that  the  children  should  go 
on  immediately  after  high  school  because  the 
mind  can  grasp  more,  the  younger  the 
child  is. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  don’t  quite  understand  this. 
Do  you  think  too  few  people  are  going  on  to 
higher  education,  or  too  many,  or  some  of 
both? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  think  too  many  are 
going  on  into  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  who  are  not  prepared  for  it.  I  think 
we  could  probably  stand  having  more  going 
on  to  higher  education  than  we  do  now,  but 
that  they  should  be  better  prepared  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Admiral,  you  yourself  are  the 
product  of  our  American  school  system.  You 
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went  to  Annapolis;  you  went  to  the  public 
schools,  here.  They  tell  me  that  you  have 
done  pretty  well.  What  is  wrong  with  a 
school  system  that  can  produce  someone  like 
you? 

Admiral  Rickover.  My  education  consists 
of  the  few  technical  things  I  learned  at  the 
Naval  Academy  plus  about  40  years  of  study 
and  reading  and  thought  in  science  and  lit¬ 
erature  and  art  and  history  and  engineering. 
Those  40  years  plus  my  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  have  made  me  what  I  am  today. 

Mr.  Spivak.  In  short,  you  have  found 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  educate  yourself 
here  if  you  have  the  desire  to  do  so? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Of  course,  anyone  who 
has  the  desire  to  educate  himself  can  do  so. 
But  most  people  are  lazy;  their  children  see 
that*  they  are  lazy,  and  the  children  follow 
the  habits  of  the  parents. 

Mr.  Spivak.  How  are  you  going  to  instill 
this  desire?  You  say  our  educational  system 
can  take  care  of  the  people  who  want  an 
education,  because  it  certainly  took  care  of 
you.  You  had  a  chance  to  study  and  gain 
what  you  wanted. 

Admiral  Rickover.  Not  through  our  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  did  it  right  here  in  this 
country  though,  didn't  you? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Yes,  but  not  in  the 
educational  system.  I  did  it  in  spite  of  our 
educational  system. 

Mr.  Spivak.  What  major  steps  would  you 
take.  If  you  were  a  dictator  of  education, 
today,  if  you  could  change  the  system.  What 
would  be  your  first  step;  what  would  you  go 
about  doing? 

Admiral  Rickover.  The  first  thing  I  would 
do  is  set  up  a  standard,  as  I  said  before.  You 
cannot  get  anywhere  unless  you  have  stand¬ 
ards.  For  example,  when  we  went  to  nuclear 
power  in  the  Navy,  we  had  to  set  up  new 
standards  for  the  welding  of  stainless  steel 
and  many  other  types  of  standards.  We 
found  unless  we  had  those  standards  the 
shipyards  and  the  factories  could  not  do  a 
good  job.  This  is  true  everywhere  in  life. 
So.  first,  is  the  standard.  Second,  I  would 
get  better  teachers.  Third,  I  would  knock 
off  some  of  the  administrators  who  are  really 
runnjng  our  schools.  For  example,  in  one 
State,  60  percent  of  the  public  school  prin¬ 
cipals  are  ex-athletic  coaches.  People  of 
that  type  should  not  be  running  our  schools. 
In  fact,  the  voice  of  education  is  not  the 
voice  of  the  teachers;  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
administrators.  The  teachers  never  get  to 
talk.  I  get  many  letters  from  teachers  who 
tell  me  about  conditions  in  the  schools,  and 
they  say,  “Please  don’t  use  my  name;  I  am 
afraid.” 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  talk  about  standards,  but 
we  have  standards,  here.  I  mean  a  boy  has 
to  get  certain  grades;  he  has  to  pass  certain 
subjects  in  order  to  get  through  Harvard  or 
Yale  or  any  college,  so  we  do  have  standards. 
What  do  you  mean  by  standards?  You 
would  set  your  own  standards? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  am  talking  mostly 
about  the  grammar  schools  and  the  high 
schools.  The  high  school  diploma  in  this 
country  has  very  little  meaning  because  the 
requirements  are  so  different  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  merely  means  in 
general  that  the  child  has  sat  in  school  for 
4  years.  It  does  not  have  anywhere  near 
the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  Reston.  You  said  you  talked  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  about  this.  Have  you  ever 
talked  with  the  President  about  it? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reston.  He  has  never  asked  you  to 
come  and  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reston.  What  about  Mr.  Flemming? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reston.  Anybody  in  the  Government 
at  all? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Reston.  Mr.  Brooks  said  you  bad 
made  an  enormous  impression  on  this  coun¬ 
try  with  your  agitation. 

Admiral  Rickover.  Not  on  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  though. 

Mr.  Reston.  Why  is  that? 

Admiral  Rickover.  You  will  have  to  ask 
our  governmental  leaders  about  that. 

Mr.  Reston.  Going  back  to  what  Mr. 
Spivak  said  earlier,  you  managed  to  do  all 
right.  What  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
home  in  all  this? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  believe  that  if  the 
parents  did  their  job,  we  could  have  much 
better  educated  children.  It  has  been  found 
out  after  considerable  research  that  how 
children  do  in  school,  not  only  here  but 
even  in  Russia,  is  based  on  the  influence  of 
the  home.  If  the  home  is  a  place  where 
there  are  simply  good  surroundings,  where 
the  children  simply  get  good  clothes  and  lots 
of  entertainment  and  there  is  no  intellec¬ 
tual  discussion  in  the  home,  that  has  quite 
an  effect  on  the  children.  You  will  find 
many  studies  show  that  the  parents  are  the 
greatest  influence  in  how  well  their  chil¬ 
dren  do.  Until  and  unless  the  parents  rec¬ 
ognize  that  if  they  decide  to  bring  children 
forth  into  this  world,  they  have  a  deep  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  look  out  for  their  posterity. 
Until  they  decide  that,  until  they  under¬ 
stand  that  that  is  their  most  important 
function  in  life,  we  will  not  have  better 
schools.  Today  the  parents  are  mostly  satis¬ 
fied  with  having  a  good  time,  and  with 
looking  out  for  things  that  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  intellect  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Reston.  What  do  you  do  about  the 
kids  that  come  out  of  good  homes  and  where 
there  is  agitation  for  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  family,  intellectually,  and  who  go  to 
good  universities,  and  then  they  use  this  ex¬ 
cellence  in  very  secondary  endeavors,  where¬ 
as  in  Russia,  which  you  are  always  quoting, 
they  direct  their  brains  to  the  place  where 
the  state  needs  those  brains  the  most.  What 
•  do  you  about  this  problem? 

Admiral  Rickover.  We  can  do  the  same 
thing  here  without  state  compulsion,  if  our 
values  were  not  such  that  we  gave  material 
possession  such  a  high  place  in  our  scheme 
of  things — if  we  were  taught  now  that  this 
is  really  an  affluent  society  where  everybody 
really  has  enough  to  get  along  on,  that  there 
are  many  other  things  in  life  besides  pos¬ 
sessions,  filling  our  homes  with  new  things. 
Every  day  the  nursery  rhymes  on  TV  and 
radio  urge  us  to  buy  new  things.  If  we 
would  learn  that  these  things  are  thrown  in 
the  ashcan  in  a  couple  of  years  but  what 
you  put  in  a  child’s  mind  stays  there  for¬ 
ever,  if  we  realize  that  the  intellectual  life, 
the  life  of  the  mind,  is  just  as  important  as 
getting  money  and  material  things,  I  believe 
many  of  these  youngsters  would  go  on  to  do 
intellectual  endeavors. 

Mr.  Reston.  What  you  are  talking  about 
now  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  country? 
Admiral  Rickover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reston.  The  sense  of  values  of  the 
country,  not  the  educational  system?  Is 
this  the  heart  of  the  problem? 

Admiral  Rickover.  The  education  of  our 
country  is  a  part  of  the  sum  total.  You 
can’t  divorce  the  educational  system  from 
the  country,  nor  can  you  divorce  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  the  people  from  our  educa¬ 
tional  troubles.  You  can’t  blame  one  group 
of  society.  It  is  our  collective  fault. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I’d  like  to  ask  you  about  one 
proposal  you  have  made  specifically,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  and  that  is  the  idea 
of  doing  something  more  for  the  so-called 
bright  kids  in  our  schools,  who,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  your  criticism  and  that  of  others, 
have  been  often  lost  by  making  schools  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  The  bright  kid 
is  lost  in  the  mass.  Am  I  right  that  you  want 
to  have  a  separate  school  system  for  the 
brighter  kids,  or  how  would  you  pull  that 
boy  or  girl  up  above  the  level  of  the  mass 
of  the  kids? 


Admiral  Rickover.  I  believe  that  every 
child  in  this  country  no  matter  where  he 
comes  from,  what  the  financial  status  of  his 
parents  is,  what  his  social  status  is,  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  him¬ 
self  to  the  maximum.  I  would  give  Federal 
aid  to  education  as  is  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  I  would  not  stop  any  youngster 
who  is  brilliant.  I  would  not  have  him  held 
back  by  anyone  else.  I  would  let  each  child 
proceed  at  his  maximum.  I  would  not  have 
separate  schools,  necessarily.  You  could 
have  it  in  separate  parts  of  the  same  school, 
but  I  would  group  children,  after  about  10 
°r  11  years  of  age,  in  accordance  with  their 
abilities,  so  that  every  child  in  every  school 
is  working  as  hard  as  he  can.  If  you  put 
the  bright  youngster  in  with  the  dullard,  the 
bright  one  becomes  lazy  and  becomes  trou¬ 
blesome.  The  dullard  becomes  dissatisfied 
because  he  reaches  an  inferiority  complex. 
So  I  would  separate  them  so  that  each  one 
is  doing  the  best  he  can. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  strictly 
limited  kind  of  education?  You  have  criti¬ 
cized  so-called  frills  or  trivia  in  education. 
Do  you  think  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  all 
sports  that  we  have  in  our  school  system, 
high  school  football  and  that  sort  of  thing! 
and  stick  to  the  classroom?  Is  that  what 
you  are  talking  about? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  would  stick  to  the 
classroom  with  the  exception  of  physical 
education.  Physical  education  is  essential, 
but  many  of  the  organized  sports  are  done 
more  for  the  entertainment  of  the  parents 
than  it  is  for  the  children  themselves.  It 
also  is  done  to  a  great  extent  to  make  jobs 
for  various  people.  The  school  is  not  the 
place  for  this.  The  school  is  tax  supported. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  training  and 
education.  Education  can  be  done  best  in 
the  school.  Training  should  be  done  by  the 
home,  by  the  church  and  by  the  commu¬ 
nity.  And  when  we  try  in  a  180-day  school 
year,  5.  hours  a  day,  to  do  everything  in  a 
school,  we  accomplish  nothing  well.  I 
would  use  the  school  to  train  the  intellect. 

Mr.  Lindley.  I  wonder  if  we  might  turn 
to  atomic  development  for  a  moment.  You 
have  seen  at  first  hand — at  least  parts — of 
the  Russian  atomic  program,  and  you  know 
what  we  are  doing.  Are  they  ahead  of  us 
in  any  significant  phase  of  atomic  develop¬ 
ment,  either  peaceful  or  for  military 
purposes? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  can  only  talk  about 
the  subject  with  which  I  am  familiar.  That 
is  atomic  submarines,  and  the  peaceful  ap¬ 
plications  of  atomic  power.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  atomic  sub¬ 
marines.  I  do  not  know  of  any  atomic  sub¬ 
marine  they  have.  I  am  sure  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  tendency  to  boast  about  what  they 
have  done,  if  they  did  have  an  atomic  sub¬ 
marine  at  the  present  time  we  would  know 
about  it. 

As  far  as  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  in  advance  of  us.  We  haven’t  gotten 
very  far  either,  but  I  don’t  think  they  have 
gotten  as  far  as  we  have. 

Mr.  Lindley.  Could  you  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  today  as  to  when  atomic  power  will 
become  competitive  economically  with  other 
sources  of  power? 

Admiral  Rickover.  It  is  foolhardy  to  say 
what  will  happen  in  the  next  year  or  so, 
but  I  confidentially  predict  that  it  will  not 
be  economically  competitive  for  at  least  10 
years,  perhaps  20. 

Mr.  Lindley.  You  would  agree,  I  suppose, 
that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in  space — 
at  least  they  have  been  able  to  put  larger 
objects  into  space.  Have  you  any  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  what  we  might  do  with 
our  space  program  in  order  to  overcome  this 
handicap? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  can  only  talk  in 
generalities.  I  think  our  governmental 
operations  could  be  very  much  streamlined 
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so  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
job  are  not  interfered  with  as  much  as  they 
are,  with  reports,  committees,  memorandums, 
and  so  on.  For  example,  my  own  time  is’ 
taken  up  about  75  percent  with  writing  re¬ 
ports.  The  other  day  I  told  one  man  who 
asked  me  to  write  a  report  that  I  could 
either  give  his  this  report  or  build  a  sub¬ 
marine;  which  did  he  choose?  I  believe  I 
will  probably  have  to  write  the  report. 

Mr.  Lindley.  Was  he  in  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Congress? 

Admiral  Rickover.  The  executive  branch, 
not  Congress. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Admiral,  do  you  think  we  are 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Why,  of  course,  we  are. 

Mr.  Spivak.  And  do  you  think  education 
of  military  defense  is  more  important  in 
that  life-and-death  struggle  at  the  present 
time? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Education  is  more  im¬ 
portant  because  military  developments  are 
transitory.  They  change  every  year  or  so, 
but  education  is  permanent.  Unless  we 
have  a  thoroughly  educated  citizenry,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  solve  either  our  military 
problems  or  the  many  other  problems  that 
are  facing  this  country.  This  is  why  I  con¬ 
sider  education  of  far  greater  importance 
than  anything  there  is  in  this  country,  any 
problem  we  have. 

Mr.  Spivak.  If  we  did  everything  you 
wanted  us  to  do,  it  would  take  years  before 
we  began  getting  results  of  your  plans  for 
education,  wouldn’t  it? 

Admiral  Rickover.  But  the  sooner  we  start, 
the  quicker  we  will  catch  up. 

Mr.  Reston.  You  are  not  suggesting,  are 
you,  that  there  might  be  some  waste  in  the 
Pentagon  that  might  be  applied  to  educa¬ 
tion,  are  you? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  know  that  if  we  cut 
the  people  in  the  Pentagon  by  about  20  to 
30  percent  a  lot  of  the  work  would  go  on 
much  quicker  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Reston.  You  mean  if  we  cut  them  we 
could  both  improve  the  Pentagon  and  edu¬ 
cation? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  Polaris  nuclear  ^submarines  the 
Government  is  producing  now? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No.  We  should  have 
more. 


The  Late  Honorable  John  J.  O’Connor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  his 
host  of  friends,  many  Members  of  the 
House  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  John  J.  O’Connor,  of  New  York. 
John  O’Connor,  with  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  during  the  75th  Con¬ 
gress,  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
November  1923  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  another  great  statesman, 
W.  Bourke  Cochran;  and  he  served  con¬ 
tinuously  and  with  distinction  from  No¬ 
vember  1923  until  January  3,  1939. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules,  he  demonstrated  to  a  marked 
degree  his  unusual  competence  as  a 
legislator  and  parliamentarian.  A 
statesman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
John  O’Connor  stood  fast  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  representative  government  even 
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thought  it  were  to  cost  him  his  reelec¬ 
tion. 

His  early  training  in  the  law  equipped 
him  well  for  his  future  career  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  as  an  active  practitioner. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  before  his  graduating  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1911  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  moved  to  New  York  where  he  soon 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  and 
entered  political  life.  Before  becoming  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
in  1920,  he  served  as  secretary  to  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1915 — a  post  that  undoubtedly  whetted 
his  appetite  for  constitutional  and  legis¬ 
lative  problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assem¬ 
bly  he  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  on  the  Exploita¬ 
tion  of  Immigrants  in  1922  and  1923. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Corporation  Laws 
of  New  York,  and  was  legislative  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Child  Welfare  Commission. 

An  active  Democrat  for  many  years, 
John  O’Connor  was  a  delegate  to  every 
State  and  county  convention  in  New 
York  for  20  years,  as  well  as  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  in  1936. 

After  leaving  Congress  in  1939,  John 
O’Connor  devoted  his  talents  and  energy 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  and  earned  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  trial  lawyer, 
particularly  in  the  important  field  of 
maritime  law. 

John  O’Connor  survived  his  wife  who 
passed  away  in  1952.  We  extend  our 
sincere  condolences  to  his  four  distin¬ 
guished  sons  who  have  followed  his  foot¬ 
steps  in  professional  pursuits  of  law, 
medicine  and  education;  also  to  his  two 
lawyer  brothers,  Basil  and  James  O’Con¬ 
nor  as  well  as  his  sister  Miss  Mary 
O’Connor. 

The  legal  profession,  the  science  of 
government  and  countless  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  lost  a  good  friend. 


Polluted  Water,  Undiluted  Gall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur¬ 
suant  to  permission  granted  I  am  insert¬ 
ing  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
of  November  23, 1959. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Polluted  Water,  Undiluted  Gall 

For  undiluted  arrogance  and  contempt  of 
public  welfare  we  can  recall  few  acts  and 
pronouncements  more  notable  than  those  of 
the  Bayshore  Sanitation  District. 

Before  a  hearing  of  the  Regional  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board,  its  spokesman  and 
general  counsel  conceded  last  week  that  the 
district  has  created  an  Intolerable  situation 
and  announced  that  it  will  persist  In  doing 
so.  Under  discussion  was  the  open  ditch 


through  which  the  district  leads  household 
and  Industrial  sewage  up  to  the  Bayshore 
Freeway  and  thence  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  misnamed  sanitation  district  thereby 
not  only  affronts  the  public  eye  and  nose  and 
pollutes  bay  waters  to  the  detriment  of  ma¬ 
rine  life  and  human  recreation,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  control  board  maintains  a 
health  hazard  of  especial  concern  to  many 
thousands  of  motorists  who  travel  the  free¬ 
way  daily. 

In  an  attempt  to  end  this  multiple  nui¬ 
sance,  the  control  board  months  ago  formu¬ 
lated  regulations  that  would  require  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  district’s  sewage.  The  district 
responded  with  what  members  of  the  board’s 
staff  regard  as  dilatory  and  evasive  tactics. 
Meanwhile,  public  outcry  against  the  so- 
called  big  stink,  to  which  the  district  largely 
contributes,  led  to  erection  of  a  dike  as  a 
preventive  measure.  The  dike;  by  changing 
physical  conditions  in  the  area,  made  the 
control  board’s  regulations  inapplicable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  legal  authority,  and  thus  gave  the 
district  a  reprieve. 

New  regulations  are  in  the  making— but 
the  district  meanwhile  has  devised  a  plan 
by  which,  its  spokesmen  indicate,  it  hopes 
to  circumvent  the  board’s  Jurisdiction.  It 
proposes  to  construct  a  dam  across  its  open 
sewer  at  a  point  Just  west  of  the  freeway, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  remainder  from  the 
bay  and  taking  it  supposedly  out  of  board 
control. 

But  board  members  assert  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  lead  to  a  dangerous  aggravation 
of  the  already  intolerable  situation.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  a  settling 
basin  out  of  the  open  sewer  and  increasing 
the  present  outrage  to  public  health  and 
welfare.  Further,  they  argue,  it  would  de¬ 
feat  its  evasive  purpose  because  the  dammed 
ditch  could  not  possibly  hold  back  the  com¬ 
bined  volume  of  sewage  and  runoff  during 
rainy  periods  and  would  continue  to  pollute 
the  bay  with  its  overflow. 

Plainly,  the  control  board  is  powerless  to 
act  at  tihs  time,  while  its  new  regulations 
are  in  the  making.  Perhaps  it  may  still  be 
powerless  when  the  dam  is  in  place.  But 
the  Bayshore  Sanitary  District  is  not  there¬ 
fore  free  to  befoul  the  air  and  endanger 
health.  Its  present  operations  are  clearly  a 
nuisance  and  may  constitute  a  health  hazard. 
Unless  it  voluntarily  changes  its  attitude 
and  radically  alters  its  ways,  outraged  public 
opinion  will  compel  it  to  do  so. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Commuter  Railroads: 
No.  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  desire  to  include  therein  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Clayton  Knowles  which  skillfully 
analyzes  the  woeful  situation  on  the 
commuter  railroads. 

In  this  third  of  a  series  of  insertions 
I  am  offering,  we  see  what  happens 
when  railroads  try  to  skimp  on  mainte¬ 
nance  and  we  also  see  what  can  be  done 
through  Government  help  to  provide 
good,  safe  commuter  service  while  aid¬ 
ing  cities  to  cope  with  increasingly 
serious  highway  traffic  problems. 
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The  article  follows: 

Bleak  Year  on  the  Rails — New  Haven’s 

Ultimatum  Points  Out  the  Dim  Prospect 

for  Commuting 

(By  Clayton  Knowles) 

The  year  1960  looks  bleak  for  the  railroad 
commuter  in  the  metropolitan  region.  He 
does  not  need  a  crystal  ball  to  see  that,  bad 
as  commuting  may  seem  today,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  worse. 

Higher  fares,  further  attrition  of  services 
and.  in  some  cases,  discontinuance  of  pas¬ 
senger  operations  are  in  prospect.  The  ulti¬ 
matum  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Tuesday  on  fares  and  sub¬ 
sidies  revealed  nothing  new.  Yet,  stripped 
of  Madison  Avenue  touches  such  as  “The 
countdown  has  begun,”  the  statement 
underscored  a  situation  daily  becoming 
more  obvious. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  road  whose  serv¬ 
ice  is  not'  contracting  and  deteriorating  is 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  which  operates 
with  substantial  Government  help. 

State,  county,  and  local  governments 
agreed  to  abate  half  of  the  road’s  taxes  to 
get  the  Long  Island,  which  had  been  bank¬ 
rupt,  back  on  its  feet.  As  part  of  the 
arrangement,  the  parent  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  waived  all  interest  on  its  investment. 

.  COULD  RAISE  FARES 

And  further,  the  Long  Island  was  em¬ 
powered  to  raise  fares  and  arrange  schedules 
to  suit  requirements,  subject  only  to  later 
scrutiny  by  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  12-year  relief  package  is  now  in 
its  6th  year. 

The  railroad  is  providing  good,  clean,  fast, 
reliable  service,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  can  be  maintained  without  the  aid 
arrangement. 

Two  points  in  the  Long  Island  story  form 
a-  lesson  for  the  225,000  who  commute  to 
work  by  rail  from  Long  Island,  the  Hudson 
Valley,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

First,  nothing  was  done  about  the  rail¬ 
road’s  plight  until  2  horrible  accidents — 1 
took  31  lives  and  the  other  79 — in  1950. 
The  accidents  pointed  up  the  invitation  that 
operating  in  the  red  may  extend;  try  to  save 
on  maintenance. 

Secondly,  the  State  and  three  of  its  biggest 
units  of  local  government,  New  York  City 
and  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  had  to 
team  up  to  produce  a  solution.  This  em¬ 
phasizes  that  the  impact  of  a  breakdown  in 
rail  commuter  facilities  is  regional,  not 
isolated. 

THERE  IS  NO  MECHANISM 

Even  a  full  appreciation  of  implications  of 
the  story,  does  not  ease  the  search  for  a 
means  to  save  the  disintegrating  regional 
rail  network.  The  said  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  mechanism,  existing  or  in  prospect,  to 
get  the  necessary  interstate  cooperation. 

The  leadership  has  been  lacking.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  rounded  trans¬ 
portation  policy  for  metropolitan  areas  de¬ 
spite  the  increasing  urbanization  in  the 
Nation.  There  are  billions  for  highways 
that  glut  cities  with  automobiles;  subsidies 
for  air,  sea  and  open  road.  But  there  is 
little  for  commuter  railroads  except  an 
easier  means  to  withdraw  completely  from 
commuter  operation  when  deficits  pile  high. 

If  this  situation  proceeded  to  its  ultimate. 
Manhattan  could  not  possibly  accommodate 
all  the  buses  and  automobiles  needed  to 
bring  the  commuting  public  to  work  if  the 
railroads  collapsed.  Main  arteries  leading 
into  the  city  would  be  clogged  far  out  Into 
the  suburbs. 

A  single  lane  of  rail  can  handle  48,000 
commuters  an  hour,  compared  with  6,720  by 
bus  and  2,250  by  automobile  on  a  single 
expressway  lane. 

ONE  PLAN  FAILED 

The  Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proposal  for  a  New  York-New  Jersey 
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transit  district  failed  in  good  part  because 
it  omitted  Connecticut  and  because  it  was, 
many  said,  politically  unrealistic. 

Governor  Rockefeller  moved  forcefully  on 
the  problem  during  his  first  few  months  in 
office.  The  Democratic  Governors  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  seemed  ready  to 
cooperate.  But  when  they  got  down  to 
cases,  the  community  interest  was  not  con¬ 
trolling.  Action,  such  as  it  was,  stopped  at 
State  lines. 

The  Rockefeller  program  provided  the 
means  for  roads  operating  within  the  State 
to  get  new  cars  under  a  State-aided  easy 
payment  plan,  and  to  get  a  substantial  de¬ 
gree  of  tax  abatement.  The  New  Haven’s 
situation  now  indicates  this  is  not  enough 
for  an  interstate  carrier. 

George  Alpert,  New  Haven  president,  says 
he  needs  $8,400,000  more  a  year  to  continue 
commuter  service.  Under  the  Rockefeller 
plan,  the  line’s  tax  abatement  for  1959  came 
to  $112,500.  It  will  be  $464,000  in  1960,  and 
$943,000  in  1961,  and  $1,422,000  in  1962,  when 
the  program  reaches  its  peak. 

RIBICOFF  CITES  LIGHT  TAX 

In  Connecticut,  Governor  Ribicoff  said 
that  the  railroad  was  very  lightly  taxed  and 
that  subsidies  were  barred  under  the  State 
constitution.  He  has  said,  in  effect,  that 
Connecticut’s  24,000  rail  commuters  are  a 
small  part  of  the  total  for  the  region  and 
thus  the  State’s  involvement  is  slight.  The 
State  now  is  investigating  the  New  Haven. 

Governor  Meyner,  of  New  Jersey,  sought 
to  tap  surpluses  of  the  Turnpike  Authority 
to  assist  the  Lackawanna,  the  Jersey  Central, 
and  other  commuter  lines.  His  proposal,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  total  transport  concept,  would 
have  pooled  on  a  limited  basis  transporta¬ 
tion  surpluses,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  proposal  met  a  crushing  defeat  in 
referendum  last  November.  The  Turnpike 
Authority’s  surplus  for  1959  is  expected  to 
total  $17  million. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  acting 
only  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  has 
stubbornly  resisted  involvement  in  the  re¬ 
gion’s  commuter  rail  problems  despite  the 
fact  that  many  think  its  charter  calls  for 
is  to  act.  And  each  year  the  authority 
builds  new,  subsidized  facilities  to  compete 
with  the  railroads. 

The  prospect  is  bleak. 


Is  Uncie  Sam  Insolvent? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0LIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1960 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Economic  News  for  November 
1959,  entitled  “Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?” 

This  article  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  Dr.  James  Bamabee, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  inserted  in  the' 
Record  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
could  digest  its  contents.  Dr.  Barnabee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  timely,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent? 

Will  the  U.S.  Treasury  soon  be  unable  to 
pay  its  debts?  Insolvency,  or  inability  to  pay 
one’s  debts,  usually  is  the  prelude  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings.  That  anyone  should 
seriously  question  whether  Uncle  Sam  is 
nearly  bankrupt  may  seem  silly  to  many 


readers,  but  consideration  of  the  facts  In 
the  case  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  far  more  serious  than  silly. 

Heretofore  many  well-informed  observers 
have  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
simply  cannot  become  insolvent.  Those  who 
entertain  this  view  argue  that,  no  matter 
how  much  the  Treasury  may  owe,  and  no 
matter  how  much  may  be  falling  due  at  any 
particular  time,  the  Treasury  always  can 
manage  to  pay  its  debts.  How  is  that  pos¬ 
sible?  By  the  simple  expedient  of  stuffing 
Government  securities  into  the  commercial 
banks,  the  Treasury  can  obtain  credits  to  its 
checking  accounts  and  thus  pay  maturing 
obligations. 

Students  of  money-credit  matters  long 
have  understood  that  the  process  of  mone¬ 
tizing  Government  debt  via  the  banking 
system  is  the  same,  in  underlying  principle, 
as  running  the  printing  presses  to  print 
paper  currency  with  which  to  repay  matur¬ 
ing  obligations.  In  other  words,  monetizing 
Government  debt  is  inflationary  precisely  as 
is  the  printing  of  paper  currency,  although 
the  inflationary  aspect  of  the  former  is  not 
so  widely  understood  as  is  the  latter. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
monetize  its  debt;  in  fact,  it  has  been  doing 
so  in  some  degree  for  many  years.  There¬ 
fore,  insofar  as  is  domestic  creditors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  any  question  of  insolvency  is  indeed 
silly.  By  statute,  citizens  can  be  forced  to 
take  whatever  the  Government  chooses  to 
pay  them  in  settlement  of  its  debts,  either 
newly  issued  paper  currency  or  newly  created 
checking  accounts  that  represent  the  mone¬ 
tization  of  Government  debt.  Therefore,  the 
Government  need  not  become  insolvent  with 
reference  to  its  domestic  debts. 

Nevertheless,  in  asking  whether  or  not 
Uncle  Sam  is  insolvent,  we  raise  not  a  silly 
question  but  one  of  immediate  -  practical 
concern.  Those  who  are  smugly  complacent 
about  Uncle  Sam’s  ability  to  meet  his  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  when  they  fall  due  overlook 
one  important  fact:  their  spendthrift  Uncle 
has  been  incurring  debts  not  only  to  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  but  also  to  foreign  governments, 
their  citizens,  and  international  institutions. 
These  latter  holders  of  claims  against  the 
Treasury  cannot  be  treated  as  American  citi¬ 
zens  can  be  treated;  the  foreign  creditors  are 
entitled  to  real  dollars  on  demand.  As  hold¬ 
ers  of  claims  on  dollars  (which  by  statute 
are  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  gold) ,  , 
whether  in  the  form  of  deposits  in  U.S. 
banks  or  U.S.  short-term  securities,  the  for¬ 
eign  creditors  can  and  often  do  demand  pay¬ 
ment  in  real  dollars  rather  than  in  the  paper 
claims  on  dollars  that  U.S.  citizens  are  forced 
to  accept.  (Read  the  fine  print  on  the  $10 
or  $20  bill  in  your  wallet.)  If  and  when 
Uncle  Sam  is  unable  to  meet  those  demands, 
he  will  be  insolvent  and  on  the  road  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  regardless  of  the  comforting  de¬ 
lusions  entertained  by  so  many  U.S.  citizens. 

What  then,  is  the  actual  situation?  On 
chart  I,  below,  we  show  two  lines.  One  rep¬ 
resents  the  total  U.S.  gold  reserves  held  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  other  shows  the 
rapidly  mounting  total  of  foreign  demand 
and  potential  demand  claims  against  that 
gold.  Obviously,  the  Treasury  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  pay  all  its  foreign  creditors  if  the 
trends  shown  continue  for  a  few  more 
months  and  those  creditors  demand  pay¬ 
ment. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  Treasury  stands  today  on 
the  brink  of  insolvency.  Failure  to  remedy 
the  situation  soon  may  result  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  tower  of  financial  strength  for  the 
free  world  becoming  simply  another  bank¬ 
rupt  nation,  bankrupt  by  an  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  succession  of  economic  and  financial 
follies. 

Before  considering  the  unwise  policies  that 
have  resulted  in  the  present  situation,  fur¬ 
ther  brief  comment  is  advisable.  In  order  to 
understand  the  full  extent  of  the  present 
financial  difficulties,  readers  should  realize 
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that  much  of  the  gold  held  by  the  Treasury 
is  needed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  sta¬ 
tutory  reserves  of  the  Nation’s  commercial 
banking  system  require  nearly  $11  billion  in 
gold  today.  In  chart  II  we  show  two  curves. 
The  first  is  the  required  gold  reserves  of  the 
Nation’s  commercial  banks.  The  second  is 
the  net  Treasury  holding  of  gold  after  de¬ 
ducting  potential  foreign  demand  claims. 
Thus  viewed,  the  Treasury’s  net  gold  hold¬ 
ings  have  been  below  the  statutory  level  for 
their  domestic  function  since  1952  and  now 
are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quired. 

Of  course,  as  some  economists  already 
have  pointed  out,  statutory  gold  reserves  can 
be  altered  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  pres¬ 
ent  legal  level  of  gold  reserves  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  was  reduced  to  25  percent  from 
40  percent  in  order  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  might  aid  Treasury  financing  (mone¬ 
tization  of  U.S.  debt)  during  World  War 
II.  What  Congress  has  done  once  can  be 
done  again.  Jpstead  of  25  percent,  the  statu¬ 
tory  level  can  be  made  10  percent,  or  5  per¬ 
cent,  or  a  fraction  of  1  percent,  or  even  zero. 
However,  what  would  be  the  reaction  of  the 
American  public  to  such  action? 

The  Treasury,  for  the  maintenance  of  do¬ 
mestic  solvency,  is  dependent  upon  the  fre¬ 
quent  periodic  refinancing  of  huge  amounts 
of  maturing  debt.  Who  would  buy  these 
Treasury  obligations  if  confidence  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  money  were  badly  shaken?  Consider 
the  situation  today  with  $140  billion  of 
paper  and  credit  purchasing  media  (cur¬ 
rency  and  demand  deposits)  pyramided  on 
the  slender  foundation  of  only  $3  billion 
gold  (after  allowing  for  net  foreign  claims). 
If  and  when  most  of  that  gold  has  gone,  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  American  currency  or 
other  claims  on  dollars  will  remain? 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  readers  may 
well  wonder  why  foreign  creditors  are  will¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  trust  a  debtor  so  nearly 
insolvent  as  is  Uncle  Sam.  Why  don’t  they 
demand  the  gold  on  which  they  hold  claims 
before  the  debtor  defaults  and,  by  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  gold  or  in  some  other  way  (includ¬ 
ing  perhaps  another  devaluation),  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  the  gold  that  is  right¬ 
fully  theirs? 

First,  foreign  creditors  recently  have  been 
taking  their  gold.  In  1958  they  took  $2,- 
275,100,000  (net)  in  gold,  and  $1,013,000  - 
000  was  taken  in  1959  to  the  end  of  August. 
Chart  III  shows  the  accumulation  of  foreign 
claims  in  recent  years  less  offsetting  U.S. 
claims  on  foreigners.  Also  shown  is  the 
portion  of  such  foreign  claims  for  which  gold 
has  been  demanded.  Obviously,  foreign 
creditors  to  an  increasing  extent  have  been 
demanding  gold. 

Second,  as  long  as  the  United  States  per¬ 
sists  in  its  delusions  of  economic  grandeur, 
it  presumably  will  continue'the  lavish  giving 
and  lending  abroad.  Moreover,  when  Amer¬ 
ican  businesses  under  the  stimulus  of  pro¬ 
longed  inflation  price  their  products  out  of 
world  markets,  foreign  businesses  benefit.  A 
typical  foreign  viewpoint  may  well  be,  why 
shoot  the  American  Santa  Claus;  how  much 
more  sensible  it  is  from  a  foreign  point  of 
view,  to  encourage  Uncle  Sam’s  profligacy 
as  long  as  possible.  Presumably,  exposure  of 
U  S.  near-insolvency  would  mark  the  end  of 
lavish  foreign  gifts  and  loans,  perforce,  even 
if  not  by  the  ultimate  triumph  of  common- 
sense. 

Third,  we  assume  that  at  the  meeting  of 
central  bankers  in  London  last  spring  Mr. 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  gave  the  strongest  possible  assurances 
that  the  United  States  proposed  to  correct 
the  situation  by  drastically  higher  money 
rates  and  some  deflation  if  necessary.  We 
believe  that  without  such  assurances  the  de¬ 
mands  for  gold  would  have  been  greater  in 
recent  months.  Moreover,  unless  some  defla¬ 
tion  soon  occurs  we  expect  the  demands  of 
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foreign  creditors  for  gold  to  increase  greatly 
in  the  not  far  distant  future.  We  do  not  see 
how  they  can  observe  without  concern  for 
the  safety  of  their  claims  the  further  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  foreign  claims  on  U.S.  gold 
to  the  point  where  actual  insolvency  may 
result.  That  point,  as  chart  I  shows,  is  not 
far  distant. 

Turning  now  to  the  Government  policies 
of  recent  years  that  account  for  the  present 
precarious  financial  position  of  the  United 
States,  we  shall  be  repeating  to  some  extent 
comments  in  earlier  issues  of  Economic 
News.  However,  the  situation  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  every  American  citizen 
that  some  repetition  is  warranted. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  influential  single 
factor  has  been  inflation:  one  aspect  was  the 
great  monetization  of  U.S.  debt  during  World 
War  II;  and  another  aspect  has  been  the 
monetization  of  much  private  noncommer¬ 
cial  debt  since  World  War  II.  The  details  of 
this  procedure  will  be  discussed  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  issue  of  Economic  News. 

Also  contributing  to  the  difficulties  now 
confronting  the  Nation  have  been  the  farm 
policies  that,  while  encouraging  surpluses  at 
home,  have  discouraged  sales  abroad  by  arti¬ 
ficially  high  prices.  Similarly  stupid  have 
been  the  purchases  of  huge  quantities  of 
basic  commodities  theoretically  for  defense 
stockpiles  but  too  often  without  regard  for 
the  changing  needs  of  national  defense.  Not 
only  has  the  Government  been  burdened 
with  the  costs  of  buying  and  storing  things 
not  needed,  but  also,  as  has  been  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  many  agricultural  products,  the 
higher  prices  fostered  in  the  United  States 
have  ruined  export  markets. 

Made  possible  by  the  great  and  prolonged 
inflation  have  been  round  after  round  of 
wage  increases  in  major  industries  where 
the  organized  minority  of  labor  has  enjoyed 
monopoly  or  near-monopoly  privileges.  Such 
wage  increases  have  far  more  than  absorbed 
the  differential  between  costs  of  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  for  American  mass  markets  and  the 
less  efficient  production  for  smaller  markets 
abroad.  These  and  other  costs  increases, 
such  as  the  cost  of  “featherbedding”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  an  increasing  extent  have  priced 
American  goods  out  of  foreign  markets  and 
even  have  priced  some  American  goods  out 
of  domestic  markets  with  a  resulting  en¬ 
couragement  of  imports  from  abroad. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  may  summarize  as  follows : 

(a)  From  a  position  of  relatively  great 
strength  after  World  War  II  the  Nation’s 
money-credit  system  has  deteriorated  under 
the  influence  of  continued  inflating  at  home 
and  lavish  giving  and  lending  to  nations 
abroad. 

(b)  Apparently,  before  long  the  vast  super¬ 
structure  of  inflationary  debt  and  credit  will 
rest  on  a  gold  base  none  of  which  will  be  free 
of  foreign  demand  claims. 

(c)  What  will  happen  if  foreign  claimants 
choose  to  demand  their  gold?  The  U.S. 
Treasury  finally  may  refuse  to  honor  foreign 
claims  on  U.S.  gold.  If  and  when  that  time 
comes,  the  dollar  will  depreciate  in  foreign 
markets.  What  will  U.S.  citizens  do  then;, 
will  they  rush  to  convert  dollar  claims  and 
fixed  dollar  investments  into  stocks,  real  es¬ 
tate,  etc.;  or  will  U.S.  citizens  ignore  a  flight 
from  the  dollar  abroad?  No  one  knows. 

Or  the  U.S.  Treasury  may  honor  all  for¬ 
eign  claims  until  the  Nation’s  gold  reserves 
are  exhausted.  How  will  U.S.  citizens  react 
to  that  situation,  especially  to  the  deflation 
that  will  occur  unless  purchasing  media  re¬ 
tired  when  gold  is  claimed  are  replaced  by 
other  newly  created  purchasing  media?  Will 
U.S.  citizens  fearing  deflation  rush  to  sell 
stocks  and  other  equities  in  order  to  hoard 
currency  and  accumulate  idle  checking  ac¬ 
counts  or  perhaps  invest  in  bonds;  or,  espe¬ 
cially  if  new  purchasing  media  are  created 
by  monetizing  more  Government  debt,  will 
U.S.  citizens  fearing  more  inflation  rush  to 


buy  stocks,  etc.?  Again,  the  only  truthful 
answer  is,  no  one  knows. 

However,  we  do  know  this:  If  Russia  had 
been  able  to  plant  its  agents,  unknown 
Alger  Hisses  and  Harry  Dexter  Whites,  in  key 
positions  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  in¬ 
structions  to  carry  out  Lenin’s  plan  for 
destruction  of  a  capitalistic  economy  by 
means  of  inflating,  they  hardly  could  have 
accomplished  a  more  thorough  job  of  “gut¬ 
ting”  the  economy  by  extracting  its  basic 
gold  reserves.  With  incredible  folly,  pre¬ 
sumably  honorable  and  sincere  men  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  authority  have  accomplished  in  a 
decade  what  Harry  Dexter  White  apparently 
sought  to  accomplish  when  he  arranged  for 
Russia  to  have  the  plates  from  which  we  had 
printed  our  occupation  currency  during 
World  War  II.  Thus  has  arisen  the  possi¬ 
bility,  which  need  never  have  been  permitted 
to  exist,  of  a  “run”  on  the  dollar. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  hope 
that  readers  will  understand  why  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Robert  Anderson  is  seriously 
concerned  about  the  Nation’s  financial 
plight.  Obviously,  inflation  must  end  and 
some  deflation  must  occur  or  the  United 
States  soon  will  be  a  bankrupt  profligate  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tower  of  financial  strength  for 
the  free  world. 


The  Ba!ance-of-Payments  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
John  J.  McCloy,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  given  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Investment  Association  of  New  York 
on  December  15,  1959: 

The  Balance-of-Payments  Problem 
(By  John  J.  McCloy) 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  preoccupying  many  minds  at 
present — our  balance-of -payments  problem. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  speeches  and 
comments  on  this  subject,  particularly  since 
the  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  meet¬ 
ings  held  this  fall  in  Washington,  but  I  am 
so  concerned  with  the  prominence  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  single  fac¬ 
tor  as  an  influence  on  our  foreign  and  de¬ 
fense  policy  that  I  am  impelled  to  talk  about 
it  a  little  tonight. 

Certainly  it  is  well  for  those  as  knowl¬ 
edgeable  as  you  are  to  examine  this  situa¬ 
tion,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  appraise 
its  true  relation  to  our  vital  interests.  In 
spite  of  the  publicity  it  has  received  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  problem  is  still  vegy  little 
understood  and,  misunderstood,  it  lias  some 
very  dangerous  aspects.  For  a  nation’s  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  mirrors  its  many  basic 
trends  and  policies. 

In  our  case  the  deficit  has  been  seized  upon 
by  anyone  who  has  a  particular  devil  to 
exorcise.  Those  who  would  withdraw  our 
defenses  from  NATO,  those  who  would  do 
away  with  foreign  aid,  those  who  would  seek 
a  return  to  protectionism,  those  who  would 
like  to  return  to  that  misnomer  of  “fortress 
America” — all  have  been  using  our  imbal¬ 
ance  of  international  payments  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  cause. 

Actually,  the  basic  elements  of  the  problem 
are  not  overly  complex.  For  some  years  now 
(ever  since  1950)  the  United  States  has  been 


spending  more  dollars  abroad  than  other 
countries  have  chosen  to  spend  here  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  sense  our  interna¬ 
tional  payments  have  long  been  out  of  bal¬ 
ance.  But  up  until  1958  the  imbalance  was 
not  great — it  averaged  about  $1  billion  a 
year — and  for  the  free  world  this  was  healthy. 
You  all  remember  the  talk  not  too  long  ago 
of  the  dollar  shortage.  That  talk  had  a  real 
basis  in  fact. 

There  was  a  dollar  shortage  throughout  the 
world,  and  by  running  an  imbalance  in  its 
payments  with  other  countries  the  United 
States  made  it  possible  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  (and  particularly  Western  Europe)  to 
rebuild  its  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  gold 
and  dollars.  World  trade  and  production 
could  not  have  increased  as  it  did  without 
this.  I  might  add,  too,  that  dollars  have 
been  regarded  as  good  as  gold — a  very  im¬ 
portant  fact,  since  there  is  not  enough  gold 
in  all  the  treasuries  of  the  world  to  meet  the 
full  needs  for  international  reserves. 

IMBALANCE  increases 

But  in  1958  some  very  important  changes 
began  to  take  place.  With  the  onset  of  a 
world  recession,  minor  though  it  proved  to 
be,  the  imbalance  in  our  foreign  payments 
suddenly  increased,  and  very  markedly  so. 
In  1958  it  amounted  to  $3.4  billion;  moreover, 
this  imbalance  was  accompanied  by  a  siz¬ 
able  outflow  of  gold — $2.3  billion,  to  be 
exact.  Likewise,  a  substantial  imbalance  has 
continued  throughout  1959,  when  the  total 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  $4  billion. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  the  outflow  of 
gold  this  year  has  been  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  billion,  in  part  because  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  in  the  United  States  have  en¬ 
couraged  foreigners  to  keep  the  dollars  they 
accumulate  invested  here. 

BANKER  TO  THE  WORLD 

Now  I  think  I  ought  to  emphasize  that 
sizeable  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments — even  deficits  of  $3  billion  to  $4  bil¬ 
lion  annually — do  not  place  the  United 
States  in  any  immediate  tight  spot.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  internal  strength 
of  our  economy — it  is  stronger  than  ever. 
And  to  meet  any  external  drain  we  still 
have  the  largest  gold  reserve  in  the  world, 
some  $19 y2  billion,  almost  half  the  total 
monetary  gold  held  by  all  nations. 

But  the  United  States  has  also  become 
the  world’s  leading  banker.  Central  banks 
alone  hold  reserves  in  the  form  of  dollar  de¬ 
posits  or  short-term  investments  of  more 
than  $9  billion  in  the  United  States.  And 
if  we  add  the  dollar  deposits  and  short-term 
investments  of  other  foreign  entities  (in¬ 
dividuals,  corporations,  and  banks) ,  the  total 
comes  to  about  $19  billion.  So,  like  any 
banker,  we  have  many  claims  against  our 
assets,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that  our 
creditors  continue  to  retain  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  us. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  of  $3  to  $4  billion  yearly,  if 
allowed  to  persist,  is  too  much.  It  increases 
the  claims  against  the  United  States  at  too 
rapid  a  rate,  and  it  causes  our  creditors  jus¬ 
tifiably  to  take  a  close  look  at  how  we  are 
managing  things.  • 

Well,  how  are  we  managing  things?  Why 
have  we  had  this  sudden  increase  in  the 
imbalance  of  our  foreign  payments?  The 
immediate  cause  is  not  hard  to  discern. 
After  1957  the  United  States  experienced  a 
decline  in  its  exports  and  an  increase  in  its 
imports.  In  1957  our  exports  amounted  to 
more  than  $19  billion,  and  our  imports 
were  about  $13  billion.  We  had  a  favorable 
balance  on  trade  alone  of  $6  billion.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  that  was  a  peak  year — influenced 
among  other  things  by  the  Suez  crisis. 

BALANCE  STILL  FAVORABLE 

Nevertheless,  it  looks  as  though  our  ex¬ 
ports  in  1959  may  not  run  to  more  than 
$16 y2  billion,  while  imports  will  have  climbed 
above  $15  billion.  Our  favorable  balance  on 
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trade,  then,  will  have  been  cut  to  less  than 
$l!/2  billion. 

Of  course,  this  balance  on  trade  is  still 
favorable,  and  more  so  than  many  countries 
in  the  world  can  claim  today.  What  are  the 
elements,  then,  that  actually  bring  about  the 
adverse  balance  in  our  total  foreign  pay¬ 
ments?  As  you  know,  there  are  a  whole  host 
of  services  that  we  exchange  with  other 
countries— travel,  shipping,  banking,  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  like.  For  Britain  these  are  net 
earners  of  foreign  exchange,  but  for  us  they 
add  up  to  pretty  much  of  a  standoff — we  pay 
out  as  much  as  we  earn. 

But  then  there  is  still  another  set  of  trans¬ 
actions,  a  set  that  has  assumed  unusual  im¬ 
portance  for  the  United  States  in  the  post¬ 
war  years— transactions  that  reflect  vital 
commitments  of  a  political,  military  and 
economic  character.  These,  of  course,  are 
our  foreign  aid,  the  expenditures  we  make 
abroad  on  our  military  bases,  and  our  pri¬ 
vate  foreign  investment.  These  all  add  up 
to  a  huge  sum  in  excess  of  $10  billion  an¬ 
nually. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
knowledgeable  people  in  investment  circles 
and  industry  particularly  should  understand 
just  what  is  involved  in  financing  these  var¬ 
ious  commitments  abroad.  Some  of  these 
commitments  do  account  for  a  sizable  net 
outflow  of  dollars,  but  others  do  not. 

Take  first  the  matter  of  economic  aid. 
This  now  amounts  to  about  $2.6  billion  an¬ 
nually  if  we  include  in  the  total  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  billion  of  loans  made  by  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  other  Government  agencies. 
There  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  to 
single  out  such  aid  as  the  culprit  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  current  imbalance  of  our  for¬ 
eign  payments. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  justify  this 
placement  of  blame,  for  the  great  bulk  of 
such  aid  always  has  been  tied  specifically  to 
U.S.  exports.  Thus  if  we  cut  back  on  the 
aid,  we  simply  cut  back  on  exports.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  growing  amount  of  such  aid 
in  recent  years  has  taken  the  form  of  surplus 
farm  commodities,  and  if  we  fail  to  ship 
these  abroad  they  merely  pile  up  on  our  own 
doorstep. 

There  Iras  been  a  portion  of  economic  aid 
dollars,  it  is  true,  which  has  not  necessarily 
been  spent  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as 
I  can  gather,  this  has  not  represented  a 
major  amount — perhaps  no  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  total.  Recently  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ruled  that  where  possible  this  aid, 
too,  should  take  the  form  of  U.S.  exports.  A 
great  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  over  this 
action,  and  our  Government  is  accused  of 
deserting  the  liberal  trade  policy  which  it  has 
fought  so  long  to  bring  into  effect  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

A  PRUDENT  STEP 

I  am  afraid  we  must  admit  that  tying  loans 
and  grants  to  exports  in  theory  is  a  backward 
step.  But  it  is  also  a  step  which,  given  the 
full  range  of  our  commitments  abroad,  seems 
to  me  to  be  prudent  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  cut 
out  any  and  all  aid  that  fails  to  be  tied  to 
United  States  experts.  Some  essential  aid, 
for  example,  takes  the  form  of  commodities 
which  the  United  States  does  not  ship  abroad 
on  a  net  basis.  Sugar  and  rubber  are  cases 
in  point.  But  the  amount  left  over  in  this 
category  should  be  relatively  small. 

Let  us  now  look  at  military  aid — an  outlay 
as  large  as  its  economic  counterpart.  Here 
I  am  talking  about  shipments  abroad  of 
military  and  related  supplies  under  the  vari¬ 
ous  mutual  defense  treaties  which  the 
United  States  has  with  other  countries.  In 
1958  this  aid  amounted  to  $2y2  billion.  The 
entire  sum  took  the  form  of  U.S.  exports;  so 
again  if  we  cut  back  on  aid,  it  would  seem 
we  automatically  cut  back  on  exports.  There 
appears  to  be  no  immediate  relief  here  for 
the  balance  of  payments. 
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There  are  those  who  would  argue  against 
this  point  of  view,  however,  contending  that 
if  we  cut  back  on  aid  we  might  get  some  of 
the  recipients  to  pay  dollars  for  the  military 
equipment  they  need.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
prospect  for  this  is  not  very  promising.  The 
countries  that  can  really  afford  to  pay  for 
weapons  in  the  United  States  are  already 
doing  so  on  an  increasing  scale.  Germany  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  is  countries  that  cannot 
afford  payment— Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea  among  them — that  re¬ 
ceive  much  of  the  aid. 
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OUR  BURDEN  IS  HEAVY 

Yet  We  must  recognize  also  that  these 
countries  are  undertaking  a  considerable  de¬ 
fense  effort  on  their  own,  and  that  the  West¬ 
ern  World  benefits  greatly  from  the  forces 
they  are  able  to  muster.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
the  burden  of  military  aid,  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  has  fallen  very  heavily -on  the 
United  States  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would 
certainly  agree  that  the  time  has  come  for 
other  nations  in  the  West  to  shoulder  a 
larger  share,  and  in  the  process  of  redistrib¬ 
uting  the  load  we  should  keep  an  eye  open 
for  any  impact  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  category  of 
special  payments  which  I  singled  out  ear¬ 
lier — payments  in  support  of  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  establishments!  abroad.  These  establish¬ 
ments  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  our  defense 
policy,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  they  are 
one  of  the  major  elements  in  the  current 
imbalance  in  our  foreign  payments. 

military  costs  abroad 
Last  year  the  United  States  spent  about 
$3.4  billion  on  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  its  military  bases  abroad;  this  year  the 
sum  is  likely  again  to  exceed  $3  billion. 
None  of  this  is  tied  to  exports  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  countries  receiving 
the  dollars  are  free  to  use  them  as  they 
choose. 

For  what  do  the  military  services  spend 
these  huge  sums?  Well,  they  need  to  pay 
US.  troops  in  Germany,  Britain,  Japan,  and 
other  nations,  who  in  turn  exchange  dollars 
for  currencies  of  those  countries.  Last  year 
such  troop  expenditures  acocunted  for  about 
$900  million  of  the  total.  Another  $1  100 
million  went  for  jet  fuel,  motor  gasoline, 
fresh  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  bought 
at  the  most  convenient  locations.  Still  a 
further  $800  million  was  paid  out  for  local 
services  necessary  to  support  and  maintain 
the  bases.  And  so  on  down  the  line. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  these  dollars  are 
spread  out  all  over  the  world.  Nevertheless 
more  than  half  the  total  goes  to  Western 
Europe,  with  Germany,  France,  and  Britain 
the  major  recipients.  Another  $450  million 
flows  to  Canada,  while  Japan  is  the  chief 
recipient  in  the  Far  East. 

Before  we  consider  what  if  anything  might 
be  done  about  these  defense  expenditures, 
let  me  complete  this  survey  with  a  brief 
look  at  the  final  category  of  special  outlays 
which  enter  into  our  balance  of  payments : 
namely,  private  foreign  investment.  Again 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  investment 
abroad,-** and  over  the  past  decade  business 
has  made  a  substantial  response. 

From  1956  through  1958  our  private  for¬ 
eign  investment  ran  close  to  $3  billion 
This  year,  however,  the  flow  has  been  cut 
back  and  may  amount  to  no  more  than  $2 
to  $2'/2  billion,  in  part  because  high  interest 
rates  have  made  the  United  States  a  less 
attractive  place  to  borrow  from.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  of  the  significant  developments  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  revival  of  portfolio 
investment. 

MANY  CALLS  FOR  AID 

A  large  number  of  foreign  governments 
have  been  coming  to  the  United  States  for 
money,  including  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Japan,  to  name  a  few  of  them.  You 


may  recall  that  only  last  week  Credit  Fonder 
of  France  floated  $50  million  of  dollar  bonds, 
part  of  which  were  bought  by  American  ac¬ 
counts,  to  help  finance  French  municipal 
housing.  In  addition,  Canadian  municipali¬ 
ties  have  long  looked  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  for  substantial  funds,  and,  of  course,  you 
all  know  of  the  purchase  of  Canadian  and 
European  industrial  securities  by  Americans. 

Very  few  of  the  dollars  arising  out  of  trans¬ 
actions  like  these  are  spent  directly  for  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States.  Likewise  a 
part  of  the  direct  investment  made  by  U.S. 
business  in  branches  and  subsidiaries  abroad 
is  not  tied  to  exports  but  initially  represents 
a  transfer  of  dollars  to  pay  for  plant  and 
equipment  in  other  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  in  judging  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  foreign  investment  on  our  interna¬ 
tional  balance  sheet,  we  cannot  forget  the 
earnings  received  from  such  Investment 
which  create  needed  foreign  exchange  when 
they  are  brought  back  to  the  United  States. 
These  repatriated  -earnings  also  have  been 
growing  and  now  come  to  the  quite  large 
total  of  $2.6  billion  a  year.  One  could  say, 
then,  that  from  a  balance  of  payments  view 
our  private  foreign  investment  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  merely  represents  a  ploughing 
back  of  earnings  received  from  previous  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  one  other  sense,  however,  some  of  the 
direct  investment  abroad  could  in  the 
future  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
US.  balance  of  payments.  Many  American 
companies  are  now  establishing  facilities  in 
Western  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  costs  there,  as  well  as  by  the 
development  of  the  Common  Market.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  these  companies  also  are  coming  to 
regard  Western  Europe  as  a  principal  base 
for  their  exports  to  other  areas. 

All  this,  of  course,  could  in  the  future  act 
to  hold  UB.  exports  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  at  which  they  might  otherwise  be. 

I  belive  it  is  important  to  recognize  these 
factors  in  assessing  certain  bills  which 
are  now  before  Congress  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  adding  further  stimulus  to  private 
foreign  investment  through  special  tax  in¬ 
centives.  If  such  bills  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  advisable  to  limit 
any  special  incentives  to  the  encouragement 
of  investment  in  the  under-developed 
countries. 

AREAS  OF  INVESTMENT 

Today  very  little  of  U.S.  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  flows  to  areas  like  southeast  Asia  and 
Africa.  Rather  the  great  bulk  is  directed 
to  Canada  and  Western  Europe,  and  to  some 
of  the  more  advanced  countries  of  South 
America.  I  would  question  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  we  should  seek  to 
stimulate  artificially  investment  in  heavily 
industrialized  countries  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  face  of  our  present  problems. 

Let  me  just  recapitulate  briefly  by  re¬ 
stating  the  balance-of -payments  problem  in 
very  general  terms.  Our  Nation  now  has  a 
small,  favorable  balance  on  its  trade  with 
other  countries,  but  this  is  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  heavy  military  spending  abroad,  plus 
a  small  amount  of  foreign  aid  which  is  not 
tied  to  exports,  and  in  most  recent  years  by 
a  net  marginal  of  private  foreign  investment 
The  result  today  adds  up  to  a  sizable  deficit 
in  our  total  foreign  payments.  What  can 
and  should  be  done  about  it?  From  all 
points  of  view  the  most  beneficial  move 
would  be  to  expand  exports.  I  think  this 
can  be  done,  but  probably  not  to  the  full 
extent  necessary  to  solve  the  whole  problem. 

Exports  were  clearly  depressed  over  much 
of  1958  and  early  1959  by  the  business  slow¬ 
down  in  Western  Europe.  In  recent  months 
shipments  have  been  reviving,  and  I  think 
we  shall  see  such  items  as  cotton,  aircraft, 
and  even  machinery  moving  out  in  larger 
volume  in  1960.  In  this  regard  it  Is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  continue  to  press  other  nations 
to  remove  discriminatory  restrictions  that 
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still  stand  against  US.  exports.  Some  na¬ 
tions  have  made  a  good  start  on  this,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

A  NEW  LOOK  AT  MARKETS 

More  will  be  required,  however,  than  a 
mere  passive  acceptance  of  an  expanding 
market  abroad.  I  suspect  that  American 
business  will  have  to  take  a  fresh,  hard  look 
at  export  markets  and  seek  more  vigorously 
to  cultivate  them.  There  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  many  firms  to  look  upon  exports  as 
merely  an  overflow  from  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  Products  have  not  been  tailored  spe¬ 
cifically  for  customers  abroad;  nor  have  mar¬ 
keting  and  servicing  facilities  been  adequate. 

Moreover,  through  many  postwar  years 
American  producers  held  an  advantage  in 
being  able  to  quote  earlier  delivery  dates. 
Now  this  advantage  is  gone.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  United  States  has  not  had 
to  fight  for  exports  as  have  many  countries 
in  Western  Europe.  Those  days,  I  am  afraid, 
are  gone  forever. 

STILL  AHEAD  IN  SALES 

You  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
complaint  that  the  United  States  has  priced 
itself  out  of  world  markets.  Certainly  the 
inflationary  move  of  the  fifties  did  us  no 
good,  and  with  some  products,  steel  and  au¬ 
tomobiles,  for  instance,  we  no  longer  hold 
the  competitive  position  we  once  possessed. 
But  this  Nation  has  not  priced  itself  out  of 
world  markets  in  any  overall  sense.  We  still 
sell  more  abroad  than  any  nation  in  the 
world;  we  are  spending  far  more  than  any  of 
our  friends  on  the  search  for  new  products 
and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

World  trade  is  never  a  static  thing.  It  is 
made  up  of  an  ever-changing  mix,  a  mix  in 
which  the  nation  that  develops  something 
new  gains  an  advantage.  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  be  shipping  abroad  over  the  next  5 
years  a  whole  host  of  items  that  have  never 
entered  into  world  trade  before. 

Yet  with  all  of  this,  the  adverse  position  in 
our  balance  of  payments  has  flashed  a  warn¬ 
ing  signal.  It  has  told  us  that  a  nation 
which  lacks  discipline,  which  shuns  hard, 
honest  work,  which  looks  for  the  easy  way 
out  through  Government  largesse,  is  a  na¬ 
tion  that  is  heading  for  trouble,  no  matter 
how  great  its  initial  power.  Certainly  the 
United  States  is  no  exception.  It  is  more 
essential  than  ever  that  we  avoid  the  easy 
path  of  inflation;  that  we  hold  our  costs, 
our  Government  budgets,  and  our  prices  un¬ 
der  effective  control. 

It  is  an  awareness  of  this  need,  more  than 
any  other,  which  has  caused  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  to  focus  on  the  current  debate  in 
steel — a  recognition  that  the  interests  of  all 
the  people,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  disputants,  are  directly  involved. 

I  think  we  can  say  too  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  alive  to  the  facts  and  needs  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
It  has 'taken  already  a  number  of  steps  that 
are  traditional  to  meet  such  a  problem :  The 
budget  is  being  balanced;  a  policy  of  tight 
money  is  being  pursued;  and  interest  rates 
are  held  high  to  encourage  an  inflow  of 
funds.  All  these  kre  important,  but  we  can’t 
be  content  to  let  matters  rest.  Every  avenue 
needs  to  be  explored. 

What  more,  then,  can  be  done,  other  than 
expanding  exports,  to  bring  futrher  relief 
for  the  balance-of-payments  problem? 
Clearly  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  cutting 
foreign  aid.  Nor  does  it  lie  in  moving 
backward  to  new  forms  of  protectionism. 
Either  of  these  moves  would  be  a  signal,  not 
only  to  the  free  world  but  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  as  well,  that  the  United  States  is  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  the  price  or  bear  the  burden 
of  world  leadership.  Once  started  down  this 
path,  there  is  no  telling  where  we  might  end, 
except  that  the  chances  for  world  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Communists  would  have  bright¬ 
ened  immeasurably. 


A  CURIOUS  POSITION 

One  of  the  political  leaders  of  Europe  told 
me  recently  that  the  United  States  today 
stood  in  a  most  curious  yet  critical  position. 
“Here  you  are,"  he  said,  “more  wealthy  and 
in  many  respects  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Your  national  income  has  never  been  greater, 
your  people  have  never  been  better  off.  Yet 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  you  are  weaker. 
The  Russians  beat  you  into  outer  space  and 
then  to  the  moon.  For  a  third  of  a  year  the 
most  basic  of  your  heavy  industries  lies  idle. 
Now  you  are  losing  gold;  the  statements  of 
your  own  Treasury  head  have  furnished 
some  doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  dollar; 
and  you  are  threatening  to  pull  back  on  your 
commitments  to  NATO.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,”  he  added,  “that  the  free  world  is 
beginning  to  question  whether  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  leadership  we  all  so  sorely  need?” 

OUR  LEADERSHIP  REQUIRED 

Certainly  the  free  world  continues  to  need 
our  leadership — aggressive,  forceful  and  con¬ 
structive — and  no  matter  what  the  problem 
with  our  balance  of  payments,  we  must  exer¬ 
cise  it.  No  other  nation  has  the  resources, 
the  basic  strength  and  the  outreach  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  from  us.  It  is  up  to 
each  and  all  of  us  to  demonstrate  that  our 
Nation  has  the  will  and  the  moral  fiber  to 
meet  our  great  obligations. 

The  world  we  lead  today  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  a  decade  ago — due  in  great 
measure  to  the  farsighted  policies  which  our 
Nation  has  pursued  in  the  past.  Rather  than 
a  weak  Europe,  threatened  from  within  and 
without,  we  see  a  vigorous  community,  ex¬ 
ploring  new  political  and  economic  forms, 
and  growing  more  rapidly  even  than  we. 

In  Asia  and  Africa  new  nations  have 
climbed  to  their  knees  but  continue  to  need 
a  helping  hand  if 'they  are  ever  to  rise  to 
their  feet.  And  to  the  south  of  us  our  neigh¬ 
bors  also  show  progress,  but  again  they  re¬ 
quire  not  only  inner  discipline  but  also  out¬ 
side  assistance.  We  have,  therefore,  not  only 
an  East-West  problem  but,  as  Sir  Oliver 
Franks  puts  it,  “a  North-South”  problem: 
the  old  adjustment  between  the  “haves”  and 
the  “have-nots.” 

There  is  certainly  no  room  for  complacency 
in  all  of  this.  The  European  world  has  been 
more  than  rehabilitated  and  is  at  present 
imbued  with  a  new  spirit  of  energy.  The 
other  world,  however,  the  Communist  world 
that  would  bury  us,  also  has  been  hard  at 
work.  And  today  we  find  ourselves  confront¬ 
ing  a  monolithic,  dynamic  force  that  is  more 
assertive  than  ever  of  its  eventual  triumph. 

Confronted  with  this  heavy  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  challenge,  and  with  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  West,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  new  look  at  the  political  and 
institutional  arrangements  we  have  in  effect 
for  strengthening  the  free  world.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  the  arrangements  for 
marshalling  the  resources  necessary  for  de¬ 
fense  and  economic  aid. 

AID  PROGRAM  EXTENDED 

There  was  a  time  when  the  major  problem 
involved  allocating  resources  which  the 
United  States  largely  could  make  available. 
OEEC  was  developed  and  later  NATO  and 
SEATO.  As  time  went  on,  the  United  States 
undertook  a  broader  aid  program  and  Britain 
joined  with  others  in  the  Colombo  Plan. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  aid  which  France, 
even  when  hard  pressed,  gave  to  her  overseas 
territories. 

All  of  this  is  to  the  good.  But  it  has  led 
today  to  a  scattered,  disparate  use  of  avail¬ 
able  resources.  No  longer  is  the  United 
States  the  sole  nation  with  a  considerable 
margin  of  strength  to  throw  into  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Western  Europe  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  too  can  shoulder  substantial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  economic  and  military  aid. 
The  problem  is  how  to  join  all  the  available 


resources,  including  brains,  in  a  common 
pool  which  can  be  effectively  allocated 
among  all  the  pressing  needs. 

We  have  to  check  the  disparate  forces. 
We  have  no  institutional  arrangement  today 
which  can  accomplish  this.  NATO,  OEEC, 
the  Colombo  Plan — none  of  them  is  broad 
enough.  What  is  needed  is  an  organization 
which  joins  North  America  to  Europe  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  Atlantic  world  as 
well  as  its  relations  with  the  less  developed 
lands.  It  could  be  a  regional  organisation 
both  in  terms  of  politics  and  economics. 
An  organization  of  this  compass  could  then 
look  to  the  whole  range  and  weight  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  throughout  the  free  world  and 
see  that  they  are  effectively  deployed  and 
held  in  balance. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  Western  Europe  take 
over  the  financing  of  part  of  the  local  ex¬ 
penditures  the  United  States  incurs  in  main¬ 
taining  military  establishments  within  the 
European  area.  This  would  certainly  go  a 
long  way  to  assist  our  balance  of  payments. 
And  in  return  we  might  expand  shipments, 
under  both  military  and  economic  aid,  of 
items  our  Nation  is  best  qualified  to  produce 
and  export.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  type 
of  coordination  which  the  free  world  must 
undertake  if  it  is  actually  to  realize  the 
progress  that  will  be  required.  Moreover,  it 
would  tend  to  coordinate  not  only  our  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  also  our  political,  direction. 

OVERALL  PLAN  NEEDED 

The  need  is  not  for  less  aid;  if  anything, 
it  is  for  more.  And  we  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  Europeans  are  quite  rich 
and  strong  enough  to  afford  it.  But  we  have 
moved  to  the  point  where  a  greater  measure 
of  overall  planning  and  coordination  must 
be  introduced  into  the  process.  Balance-of- 
payment  factors  cannot  be  ignored,  but  they 
would  be  dealt  with  automatically  in  such 
a  coordinated  effort.  They  would  take  their 
place  as  a  concomitant  of  a  free  world’s 
consideration  of  its  joint  problems.  They 
would  not  dictate  policy  but  be  submerged 
into  it. 

To  have  it  otherwise  would  be  to  unlearn 
all  the  lessons  of  the  20th  century,  assimi¬ 
lated  at  such  pain  and  at  such  great  cost. 
I  have  faith  that  the  peoples  of  the  West 
will  grasp  this  truth,  and  that  one  way  and 
another  we  shall  make  the  adjustments  that 
permit  us  to  move  forward. 

NEW  FORMS  ESSENTIAL 

To  accomplish  this  consolidation  of  free 
world  strength  we  need  new  forms.  It  is 
time,  I  feel  that  we  should  use  our  good 
offices  to  put  an  end  to  the  incipient  eco¬ 
nomic  schism  which  is  developing  in  Europe. 
The  so-called  sixes  and  sevens,  which  have 
arisen,  it  seems,  through  a  combination  of 
French  hesitancy  and  British  traditionalism 
regarding  a  continental  coalition,  embody 
the  beginnings  of  a  political  division  which 
would  start  Europe  in  precisely  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  that  in  which  it  should 
now  be  traveling. 

New  forms  are  needed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  Britain, 
America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
composition  of  eocnomic  problems  in  Europe 
weis  very  well  worked  out  in  the  postwar 
period  through  the  operation  of  OEEC,  and 
some  such  form  should  in  my  judgment  be 
set  up  to  deal  with  similar  problems  of  the 
entire  Atlantic  world.  With  such  an  organ¬ 
ization  the  matter  of  our  imbalance  of  pay¬ 
ments  might  have  been  anticipated  and 
composed. 

In  this  case  our  deficit  would  have  been 
set  in  a  perspective  which  would  have  re¬ 
duced  its  significance  as  a  factor  in  our 
whole  defense  policy  (which  it  threatened  to 
become  recently,  when  the  early  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  or  a  substantial  portion  of  them 
from  Europe  apparently  was  contemplated 
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as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  imbalance). 
New  organizational  forms  are  needed  to  con¬ 
solidate  our  free  world  strength  and  make 
more  distinct  our  whole  posture  toward  both 
the  underdeveloped  world  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  powers. 

And  now  let  me  sermonize  a  little: 

The  Nation  and  the  free  world  still  face 
heavy  challenges.  To  meet  these  we  must 
have  a  new  statesmanship  and  new  forms, 
but  it  is  even  more  important  that  we  exert 
new  disciplines — or  perhaps  revive  old  ones. 

We  shall  not  match  and  overcome  the 
challenge  of  the  new  spirit  and  mass  energy 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  with  its  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  material  and  manpower,  by  con¬ 
tinued  emphasis  on  increased  leisure  on  our 
part.  It  will  require  the  statesmanship  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  buttressed  by  an  in¬ 
tensive,  inspired,  and  continuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  ordinary  citizen  to  make  him¬ 
self  both  more  knowledgeable  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  if  we  are  to  preserve  what  we  might 
call  the  good  life  on  this  increasingly  finite 
planet.  We  may  have  to  postpone  for  a 
while  the  flight  to  suburbia  and  security  if 
we  are  to  cope  with  some  of  the  imperatives 
with  which  the  modern  world  confronts  us. 

I  hope  I  have  not  struck  too  pessimistic  a 
note.  I  do  not  intend  to,  for  though  I  see 
a  well-defined  challenge  ahead — of  which 
our  balance  of  payments  problem  is  only  a 
part — I  believe  I  also  see  a  well-defined  reply 
to  it. 

What  it  demands  is  the  expenditure  of 
greater  thought,  energy,  and  persuasion.  I 
see  that  Drew  Pearson  has  collaborated  in 
the  writing  of  a  book  dealing  with  the  forces 
which  are  playing  about  the  world  and  it  is 
called,  I  believe,  “U.S.A.— A  Second-Class 
Power?”  We  are  far  from  a  second-class 
power.  We  only  could  be. 


Health  Is  Paramount 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re¬ 
cent  months  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  under 
heavy  attack  by  industry  and  farm 
groups  because  of  the  cranberry  and 
poultry  incidents. 

The  following  item  from  the  New 
York  Times  shows  the  heavy  pressure 
that  is  being  brought  on  the  White  House 
to  try  to  curb  Mr.  Flemming’s  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  enforcing 
the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958. 

It  is  encouraging  that  two  such  out¬ 
standing  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Star  fully 
support  the  Secretary,  and  I  include  edi¬ 
torials  from  both  papers. 

The  article  and  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1960] 
Eleven  Farm  Units  Ask  White  House  To 
Curb  Flemming  on  Additives 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  January  29. — Eleven  farm 
groups  took  to  the  White  House  today  their 
plea  that  the  Administration  curb  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  his 
handling  of  chemicals  and  drugs  used  in 
agriculture. 

Representatives  of  the  farm  groups  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  arising  out  of  the 


tainted  cranberry  and  poultry  cases  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons,  the  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant,  and  Robert  E.  Merriam,  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  for  Interdepartmental  affairs. 

The  representatives  submitted  a  proposal 
that  President  Eisenhower  name  a  factfind¬ 
ing  body  to  review  the  problems  in  the  field 
and  to  recommend  changes  in  existing  laws 
and  procedures  relating  to  chemicals  and 
drugs  used  in  the  production  of  crops  and 
livestock. 

The  farm  leaders  said  they  had  received 
no  promises  but  they  felt  the  White  House 
aids  were  aware  of  the  problem  and  that  it 
was  being  worked  on.  The  problem,  includ¬ 
ing  the  dispute  between  Secretary  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  Cabinet. 

The  farm  organizations  are  seeking  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  Flemming  from  repeating  the  cran¬ 
berry  and  poultry  incidents,  which  they  con¬ 
tend  unduly  alarmed  the  public  and  caused 
producers  undue  losses.  Mr.  Benson  has  sup¬ 
ported  their  position. 

It  also  was  the  impression  of  some  leaders 
that  the  White  House  was  eager  to  prevent 
the  interdepartmental  fight  from  becoming 
the  subject  of  congressional  hearings  and 
election  campaign  material  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats. 

The  farm  group  included  officials  of  the 
country’s  three  general  farm  organizations — 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange  and  Farmers  Union,  and 
dairy,  poultry  and  other  commodity  bodies. 

[F’rom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  31,  1960] 
Chemicals  and  Our  Food 
In  the  wake  of  his  efforts  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  American  people  against  any 
potential  health  menace  that  may  exist  in 
the  growing  use  of  chemicals  to  increase  food 
production.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Flemming  has  cohie  under  in¬ 
creasingly  sharp  attack  in  recent  months. 
The  peak  of  this  campaign  was  reached 
last  Friday  when  representatives  of  11  major 
farm  organizations — embodying  essentially 
the  massive  political  might  of  the  entire 
farm  bloc — went  to  the  White  House,  and,  in 
effect,  demanded  that  President  Elsenhower 
repudiate  Mr.  Flemming. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
President  were  to  give  in  to  this  open  use  of 
political  pressure  aimed  at  curbing  a  de¬ 
voted  public  servant  engaged  in  a  vitally 
important  job.  The  many  chemicals  used 
in  producing  our  foods  today  have  had  many 
beneficial  effects  in  increasing  output  per 
acre  and  lowering  costs.  But  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  such  chemicals  and  their  uses  have 
raised  ever  more  serious  questions  of  the 
Impact  upon  the  health  of  our  people  of 
the  residues  of  these  chemicals  remaining 
in  the  food  we  consume.  With  regard  to 
these  questions,  many  of  which  are  com¬ 
plex,  the  principle  must  be  upheld  that 
where  there  is  doubt  that  doubt  must  be 
settled  on  the  assumption  that  the  health  of 
the  American  people  is  primary. 

Of  course,  nobody  supposes  that  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  want  to  poison  our 
people.  And  of  course  farmers  eat  the  same 
food  that  the  rest  of  us  do.  But  as  last  Fri¬ 
day’s  White  House  visit  showed,  farmers’ 
organizations  tend  to  put  more  emphasis 
upon  the  financial  interests  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  less  emphasis  upon  the  health 
problem  than  would  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  consumers.  Mr.  Flemming  may  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  past,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it  is 
preferable  that  any  mistakes  be  on  the  side 
of  excessive  caution  rather  than  of  in¬ 
adequate  caution.  Those  who  would  use 
political  pressure  to  weaken  Mr.  Flemming 
might  do  well  to  remember  that  consumers 
vote. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  23, 
1960] 

Health  Is  Paramount 

In  administering  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
the  paramount  consideration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  the  safeguarding  of  the  public 
against  dangerous  contaminants.  It  is  axio¬ 
matic  that  the  public  health  must  have 
priority  over  special  interests  which  may  be 
affected  economically  by  restraints  imposed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  mobilization  of  11 
major  farm  organizations  against  present 
policies  and  methods  of  enforcing  the  laws 
governing  food  additives  was  inspired  by 
public  health  considerations.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural,  of  course,  that  the  groups  should  be 
concerned  over  the  effects  of  the  cranberry, 
chicken  and  other  “scarces"  on  their  mem¬ 
bers — the  farmers  who  produce  the  country’s 
food.  So  it  is  hardly  a  surprise  that  farm 
organizations  should  be  planning  to  ask  the 
President  to  support  a  proposed  transfer  of 
the  FDA  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  proposal,  however,  would  be  a  step 
backward — one  that  would  run  counter  to 
the  persuasive  reason  that  led  to  the  removal 
of  the  FDA  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  control  in  1940.  It  was  pointed  out 
at  that  time  that  since  tbc  FDA  was  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  health  hazards  from  foods 
and  drugs,  the  agency  more  logically  be¬ 
longed  in  a  department  charged  with  safe¬ 
guarding  public  health.  It  also  was  pointed 
out  that  the  FDA  should  not  be  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  whose  primary  concern  is  the  welfare 
of  farmers. 

These  reasons  for  keeping  the  FDA  under 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  still  sound.  We  are  confident 
that  the  President,  if  the  issue  should  be 
brought  to  his  attention,  will  view  the  farm¬ 
ers’  problem  against  the  general  background 
of  the  public  health  and  that,  as  a  result, 
he  will  continue  to  support  the  present  effec¬ 
tive  setup — political  pressures  notwithstand¬ 
ing. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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Smith,  Margaret  Chase 
(Mrs.) ,  Maine. 

Sparkman,  John,  Ala _ 4928  Indian  Lane 

Stennis,  John,  Miss - 

Symington,  Stuart,  Mo - 

Talmadge,  Herman  E.,  Ga — 

Thurmond,  Strom,  S.  C _ _ 

Wiley,  Alexander,  Wis _ 2122  Mass.  Ave. 

Williams,  Harrison  A.,  Jr., 

N.  J. 

Williams,  John  J.,  Del - 

Yarborough,  Ralph  W.,  Tex. 

Young,  Milton  R.,  N.  Dak. .Quebec  House  So. 
Young,  Stephen  M.,  Ohio — 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 
Secretary — Felton  M.  Johnston. 

Chief  Clerk — Emery  L.  Frazier. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Joseph  C.  Duke. 

Secretary  for  the  Majority — Robert  G.  Baker. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Messrs.  Johnson  of  Texas  (chairman), 
Russell,  Magnuson,  Anderson,  Kerr,  Syming¬ 
ton,  Stennis,  Young  of  Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon, 
Bridges,  Wiley,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Martin, 
and  Case  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Messrs.  Ellender  (chairman),  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Holland,  Eastland,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Symington,  Talmadge,  Proxmire,  Jor¬ 
dan,  Young  of  Ohio,  Hart,  Aiken,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Hickenlooper,  Mundt,  Schoep¬ 
pel,  and  Cooper. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman),  Russell, 
Chavez,  Ellender,  Hill,  McClellan,  Robertson, 
Magnuson,  Holland,  Stennis,  Johnson  of 
Texas,  Pastore,  Kefauver,  Monroney,  Bible. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Dodd,  McGee,  Bridges, 
Saltonstall,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt. 
Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Dworshak,  Kuchel, 
Hruska,  and  Allott. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  (chairman),  Byrd  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Stennis,  Symington, 
Jackson,  Ervin,  Thurmond,  Engle.  Bartlett, 
Cannon,  Saltonstall,  Bridges,  Mrs.  Smith. 
Messrs.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Bush,  and 
Beall. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Fulbright, 
Sparkman,  Frear,  Douglas,  Clark,  Proxmire. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Muskie,  Capehart,  Bennett,  Bush,  Beall,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
.  Messrs.  Bible  (chairman),  Morse.  Frear, 
Hartke,  Beall,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Prouty. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman),  Kerr, 
Frear,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Smathers.  Ander¬ 
son,  Douglas,  Gore,  Talmadge,  McCarthy, 
Hartke,  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carlson,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Butler,  Curtis,  and  Morton. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbright  (chairman).  Green, 
Sparkman,  Humphrey,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Kennedy,  Gore,  Lausche, 
Church,  Wiley,  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  Cape¬ 
hart,  Carlson,  and  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.  McClellan  (chairman),  Jackson, 
Ervin,  Humphrey,  Gruening,  Muskie,  Mundt, 
Curtis,  and  Javits. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Messrs.  Murray  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Jackson,  O'Mahoney.  Bible,  Neuberger,  Car¬ 


roll,  Church,  Gruening,  Moss,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Dworshak,  Kuchel,  Goldwater,  Allott,  Martin, 
and  Fong. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs.  Magnuson  (chairman),  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Smathers,  Thurmond,  Lausche, 
Yarborough,  Engle,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  McGee, 
Schoeppel,  Butler,  Cotton,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Morton,  and  Scott. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  Kefauver, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Hennings,  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  O’Mahoney,  Ervin,  Carroll,  Dodd, 
Hart,  Wiley,  Dirksen,  Hruska,  Keating,  and 
Cotton. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman),  Murray,  Kennedy, 
McNamara,  Morse,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Goldwater, 
Dirksen,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Javits,  Prouty, 
and  Brunsdale. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina  (chair¬ 
man),  Monroney,  Neuberger,  Yarborough, 
Clark,  Jordan,  Carlson,  Fong,  and  Brunsdale. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  Chavez  (chairman),  Kerr,  McNa¬ 
mara,  Neuberger,  Randolph,  McCarthy, 
Young,  Muskie,  Gruening,  Moss,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Martin, 
Cooper,  Scott,  Prouty,  and  Fong. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Hennings  (chairman),  Hayden, 
Green,  Mansfield,  Jordan,  Cannon,  Curtis, 
Keating,  and  Brunsdale. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 
Sheraton-Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama,  619  S.  Lee  St., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  of  Massachusetts, 
3018  Dumbarton  Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  of  Washington,  4852 
Hutchins  PI. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  of  Texas,  2101  Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  New  York,  1677  31st  St. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  of  New  Jersey,  3037 
Dumbarton  Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Whittaker,  of  Missouri,  5000  Van 
Ness  St. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  3013  Q  St. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Clerk — James  R.  Browning,  454  New  Jersey 
Ave.  SE. 

Deputy  Clerk — Edmund  P.  Cullinan,  4823 
Reservoir  Rd. 

Deputy  Clerk — Richard  J.  Blanchard,  427  St. 
Lawrence  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Marshal — T.  Perry  Lippitt,  6004  Corbin  Rd. 

Reporter — Walter  Wyatt,  1702  Kalmia  Rd. 

Librarian — Helen  Newman,  126  3d  St.  SE. 


UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY  EMBRACED, 

District  of  Columbia:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Utah,  Wyoming. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  bill  proposing  constitutional  amendments  on  filling  vacancies 
in  House,  poll  tax,  and  D.C.  right  to  vote,  and  took  up  bill  on  school 
construction. 

House  passed  26  miscellaneous  bills  including  resolutions  on  Panama  treaties 
and  religious  desecrations. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1545-1559 

Bills  Introduced:  n  bills  and  3  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  2959-2969;  and  S.  Res.  265-267. 

Page  1548 

Resolutions  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  265,  extending  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  employ  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  (no  written  report) — referred  to  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration; 

S.  Res.  266,  extending  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  investigate  problems  of  the 
aged  and  aging  ($85,000)  (no  written  report) — referred 
to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration;  and 

S.  Res.  267,  providing  for  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  problems  of  migratory 
labor  ($50,000)  (no  written  report) — referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  Page  1548 

House  Vacancies — Constitutional  Amendment:  By 
70  yeas  to  18  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate 
passed  with  amendments  S.J.  Res.  39,  to  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  so  as  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  taking 
the  following  actions  on  amendments: 

Adopted:  By  72  yeas  to  16  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Holland  amendment  to  add  new  section  pro¬ 
viding  that  right  to  vote  in  national  elections  shall  not 
be  denied  because  of  failure  to  pay  poll  tax;  by  50  yeas 
to  37  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Holland  mo¬ 
tion  to  table  the  Javits  amendment  (in  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  bill)  to  make  unlawful  any  requirement 
that  poll  tax  be  paid  as  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  na¬ 
tional  election  (this  action  had  the  effect  of  rejecting  the 
Javits  amendment) ;  and  by  63  yeas  to  25  nays  (motion 
to  reconsider  tabled),  Keating  amendment  (in  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  bill)  by  adding  to  the  bill,  as 
amended,  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  respect¬ 
ing  election  from  District  of  Columbia  of  delegates  to 


House  of  Representatives  and  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  (each  of  the  proposals  for  filling  of 
House  vacancies,  poll  tax,  and  D.C.  right  to  vote  would 
be  submitted  separately  to  the  States  for  ratification  as  a 
constitutional  amendment). 

Pages  1559-1573,  1588-1606,  1608-1609 

NLRB:  Report  prepared  by  Advisory  Panel  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
66,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  81.  pa9e  1 549 

School  Construction:  Senate  took  up  S.  8,  authorizing 
Federal  assistance  for  school  construction. 

Pages  1609-1611,  16,17-1621 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
he  expects  Senate  will  hold  evening  sessions  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  February  3  and  4,  in  the  hope  that 
vote  on  S.  8,  school  construction,  will  be  reached  this 
week.  Part  of  the  time  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to 
memorial  services  for  the  late  Senator  Langer. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  reported 
resolutions  on  the  calendar  providing  funds  for  various 
committee  studies.  Also,  that  no  voting  will  be  had  in 
the  Senate  from  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February 
10,  until  Monday,  February  15.  page  i6ii 

Authority  To  Report — Correction:  On  Monday, 
February  1,  Senate  extended  until  March  15,  i960,  the 
time  for  filing  of  reports  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  under  S.  Res.  52-58,  60-63,  and  91,  which  have  to 
do  with  studies  of  various  matters.  In  reporting  this 
extension  of  time  the  Daily  Digest,  on  page  D60,  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  new  time  limit  for  filing  of  these  reports 
as  March  30,  i960;  but,  as  noted  above,  the  new  time 
limit  is  March  15,  i960.  pa9e  1489 

Record  Votes  and  Quorum  Call:  During  Senate  pro¬ 
ceedings  today  four  record  votes  and  one  quorum  call 
were  taken,  which  appear  on  pages  1592, 1593, 1598,  and 
1609. 
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Nominations:  Numerous  Army  nominations  were 

received.  Pages  1 621-1 622 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m. 
today  and  adjourned  at  6:08  p.m.  until  10:30  a.m. 
Wednesday,  February  3,  when  it  will  consider  S.  8, 
school  construction.  Pages  1611,1621 

Committee  Meetings 

(  Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

SPACE  AND  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAMS 

]oint  meeting:  The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  began 
hearings,  in  open  and  executive  sessions,  on  the  Nation’s 
missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs,  with  testi¬ 
mony  on  such  programs  of  the  Air  Force  from  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  White,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff;  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander  in  Chief,  Strategic  Air 
Command;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  Com¬ 
mander,  Air  Research  and  Development  Command, 
who  were  accompanied  by  other  Air  Force  officials. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  with  further  testimony 
from  these  Air  Force  witnesses,  to  be  followed  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Navy  on  programs  of  their  Department. 

APPROPRIATIONS— ARMY 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for 
the  Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testimony  in  be¬ 
half  of  funds  for  their  Department  from  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Wilber  M.  Brucker  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer. 

Hearings  continue  on  Thursday,  February  4,  when 
officials  of  the  Navy  Department  will  testify. 

APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  having  as  its  witness  Secretary  Fred 
A.  Seaton,  who  presented  an  overall  statement  on  his 
Department’s  budget. 

Hearings  continue  Thursday,  February  4. 

NARBA 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement,  and  final 
protocol  thereto  (Ex.  A,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  and  an 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  concerning 
radio  broadcasting  in  the  standard  broadcast  band  (Ex. 
G,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  committee  received  testimony  from  Senators 
Kefauver  and  Cooper  in  regard  to  S.  Con.  Res.  17,  favor¬ 
ing  a  convention  of  delegates  from  Atlantic  democ- 


February  2 

racies  looking  to  greater  cooperation  and  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Committee  announced  that  it  would  consider 
an  amended  version  of  this  resolution  at  its  next  regular 
meeting. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  George  V.  Allen, 
Director,  USIA,  on  an  agreement  for  facilitating  the 
international  circulation  of  visual  and  auditory  mate¬ 
rials  of  an  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  character 
(Ex.  V,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  John  J.  Grady,  of 
Illinois,  in  behalf  of  his  own  nomination  to  be  Deputy 
Director  for  Management  of  the  ICA. 

CORRECTION— IRRIGATION  AND 
RECLAMATION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  On  Monday, 
February  1,  on  page  D60,  the  Daily  Digest  stated  that 
S.J.  Res.  150  called  for  approving  a  contract  for  minor 
construction  work  on  the  Talent  Division,  Rogue  River 
project,  Oregon.  Actually  S.J.  Res.  150  permits  con¬ 
tinued  delivery  of  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Division, 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project,  Wyoming.  In 
addition  to  those  measures  approved  the  subcommittee 
also  approved  a  subcommittee  resolution  approving  a 
contract  for  minor  construction  work  on  the  Talent  Di¬ 
vision,  Rogue  River  project,  Oregon,  on  which  resolu¬ 
tion  testimony  was  received  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  Stamm 
and  Donald  Mitchell,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion. 

ALLOCATIONS  OF  TV  CHANNELS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Com¬ 
mittee  resumed  its  television  inquiry,  with  testimony  on 
allocations  of  TV  channels  from  Representative  Ayres; 
and  Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer,  and  members  Rosel  H. 
Hyde,  Robert  T.  Bartley,  Robert  E.  Lee,  T.  A.  M. 
Craven,  Frederick  W.  Ford,  and  John  S.  Cross,  and 
other  Federal  Communications  Commission  officials. 
Llearings  continue  Thursday,  February  4. 

COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  The  Internal  Security  Sub¬ 
committee  held  hearings  tos  question  Gus  Hall,  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A. ,  New 
York.  The  witness  refused,  on  grounds  of  possible  self¬ 
incrimination  (fifth  amendment),  to  answer  many  of 
the  questions  of  the  subcommittee.  Testimony  was  also 
received  from  Leonard  Patterson,  a  New  York  cab 
driver,  and  a  former  Communist  who  attended  the 
Lenin  school  of  subversive  methods  in  Moscow  with 
Mr.  Hall. 

The  subcommittee  issued  a  subpena  calling  for  the 
appearance  at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning  of  Benjamin 
Davis,  national  secretary  of  the  CPUS  A,  resulting  from 
his  interruption  of  today’s  hearings. 
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Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  2929, 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  so  as  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits  of  belief;  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  265)  extending  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  authority  to  employ  additional  personnel;  an  origi¬ 
nal  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  extending  the  committee’s 
authority  to  investigate  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging 
($85,000);  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  267)  provid¬ 
ing  for  study  of  problems  of  migratory  labor  ($50,000) ; 
and  the  nominations  of  Robert  O.  Boyd,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board;  Dr.  Theodore  Robert 
Van  Dellen,  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Warner  L.  Wells,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  Maynard  K.  Hine,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Medicine;  and  66  routine  nominations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service. 


The  committee  approved  a  report  submitted  by  the 
Labor  Law  Revision  Panel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  66,  86th  Congress,  1st  session, 
and  authorized  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  to  have 
the  report  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  REGISTRARS 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  The  commit¬ 
tee  continued  its  hearings  on  pending  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  temporary  Federal  election 
registrars  (S.  2684,  2719,  2783,  and  2814),  and  related 
bills  (S.  2722  and  2535),  with  testimony  from  Senator 
Talmadge;  Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Alabama;  and 
Charles  Block,  an  attorney,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Eugene  Cook,  attorney  general  of 
Georgia. 

Hearings  continue  Thursday,  February  4. 
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Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  59  public  bills,  H.R.  10082-10140; 
21  private  bills,  H.R.  10141-10161;  and  30  resolutions, 
H.J.  Res.  596-599,  H.  Con.  Res.  556-577,  and  H.  Res. 
435-438,  were  introduced.  ppges  1 703-1 705 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  435,  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  and 
2  hours  of  debate  on,  H.R.  3151,  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by  certain  cities, 
on  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees  (H.  Rept. 

1235); 

H.  Res.  436,  closed  rule  providing  for  2  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  H.R.  9662,  to  make  technical  revisions  in 
the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  relating  to  estate,  trusts,  partners,  and  partner¬ 
ships  (H.  Rept.  1236) ; 

H.R.  9737,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  certain 
D.C.  corporations  be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
amended  (H.  Rept.  1237) ; 

H.R.  9451,  relative  to  tax  exemption  granted  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1238);  and 
H.R.  7124,  to  require  the  payment  of  tuition  on 
account  of  certain  persons  who  attend  the  D.C.  public 
Schools  (H.  Rept.  I239).  Page  1703 

Water  Pollution  Control:  Representative  Smith  of 
Mississippi  was  designated  to  replace  Representative 
Jones  of  Alabama,  who  requested  to  be  excused  from 
serving  as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  3610,  to  increase  grants  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  page  1624 


Legislative  Program:  The  majority  leader  announced 
that  on  Thursday  next  the  House  would  consider  H.R. 
9662,  to  make  technical  revisions  in  the  income  tax  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to 
estate,  trusts,  partners,  and  partnerships  (closed  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate).  page  1624 

Consent  Calendar:  Passed  the  following  bills  on  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar: 

Cleared  for  the  President: 

Inter-American  Children’s  Institute:  S.  2231  (in  lieu 
of  H.J.  Res.  511),  relative  to  U.S.  membership  in  the 
Inter-American  Children’s  Institute.  (The  passage  of 
H.J.  Res.  511  on  the  Consent  Calendar  was  subsequently 
vacated  and  S.  2231  passed.) 

Sent  to  the  Senate  without  amendment: 

World’s  Fair,  1964:  H.J.  Res.  496,  authorizing  the 
President  to  invite  foreign  countries  to  participate  in  a 
world’s  fair,  New  York,  1964. 

Industrial  security:  H.R.  8121,  relating  to  security  pro¬ 
gram  with  respect  to  defense  contractors  and  their 
employees. 

Bureau  of  Ships:  H.R.  9464,  removal  of  certain  quali¬ 
fications  for  offices  of  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships. 

Sent  to  the  Senate  Amended: 

Inter-American  Children’s  Institute:  H.J.  Res.  51 1, 
relating  to  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter-American 
Children’s  Institute. 

Bills  Not  Considered: 

Stricken  from  calendar:  H.J.  Res.  441. 

Passed  over  without  prejudice:  S.  107,  H.  Con.  Res. 
7,  393,  H.R.  57,  725,  7 66,  2565,  5789,  7045,  and  9465. 
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H.R.  8074,  to  amend  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  rela¬ 
tive  to  agricultural  attache  rotation,  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
465,  expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the  recent 
desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites, 
were  both  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but  pursuant 
to  unanimous-consent  requests  both  passages  were  sub¬ 
sequently  vacated  and  the  bills  restored  to  the  Calendar. 

Pages  1627-1630,  1665 

Private  Calendar:  Passed  the  following  bills  on  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar : 

Cleared  for  the  President:  S.  540,  981,  and  1862. 

Sent  to  the  Senate  without  amendment:  H.R.  2849, 
5301,  5769,  9201,  and  9443. 

Sent  to  the  Senate,  amended:  H.R.  6027,  7079,  7636, 
7933>  8988,  and  9444. 

Passed  over  without  prejudice:  H.R.  2312  and  7226. 

Pages  1630-1632 

Suspension  Passages:  The  House  voted  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  following  bills: 

Bicycle  tires:  H.R.  8318,  to  exempt  certain  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  from  manufacturers  excise  tax,  amended  (by 
a  voice  vote);  Pages  1 632-1 636 

Marking  of  imports:  H.R.  5054,  relative  to  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  new  packages  for  imported  articles,  amended  (by 
avoicevote);  Pages  1636-1638 

Graphite  duty  suspension:  H.R.  1217,  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
amorphous  graphite,  amended  (by  a  record  vote  of  278 

yeas tO  Il6 nays).  Pages  1638-1641 

Vessel  loan:  H.R.  9465,  authorizing  the  extension  of 
a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  without  amendment  (by  a  voice  vote). 

Pages  1641—1 643 

Panama  treaties:  H.  Con.  Res.  459,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  any  variation  in  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  be  made  only  pur¬ 
suant  to  treaty,  amended  (by  a  record  vote  of  380  yeas 
to  12  nays) .  Pages  1 643-1 652 

Desecrations:  H.  Con.  Res.  465,  expressing  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  Congress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of  houses 
of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites,  without  amendment 
(by  a  record  vote  of  392  yeas  to  no  nays). 

Pages  1 653—1 660 

Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame:  H.R.  5789,  to  incorporate 
the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  amended  (by  a  voice 

vote).  Pages  1660-1665 

Committee  Appointment:  The  Speaker  announced 
the  appointment  of  Representative  Kyi  to  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

Page  1665 

Record  Votes:  During  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
today  three  record  votes  developed  and  they  appear  on 
pages  1641,  1652,  and  1659-1660. 


February  2  ' 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Adjourned  at  5:08  p.m. 
until  Wednesday,  February  3,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS  AND  RETIREMENTS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  No.  1 
heard  testimony  from  military  witnesses  on  S.  1795,  to 
revise  certain  provisions  relating  to  the  pronjotion  and 
involuntary  retirement  of  officers  of  the  Regular  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 

D.C.  AUTOMOBILE  SALES 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
No.  2  held  hearing  but  took  no  action  on  H.R.  9876,  to 
provide  regulations  for  financing  of  retail  sales  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Hearings  resume  on  Monday,  February  8. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  met 
in  executive  consideration  of  S.  2633,  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act,  and  heard  testimony  from  Hon. 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  heard  testimony  from  the  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

GRAIN  STORAGE  POLICY 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  grain  storage  policy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Department  witnesses  were  heard 
and  hearings  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  recommended  to 
the  full  committee  the  approval  of  small  loan  project 
applications  of  Donna  Irrigation  District,  Hidalgo 
County,  Tex.;  San  Benito  County  Water  Conservation 
and  Flood  Control  District,  California;  South  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Irrigation  District  of  Manteca,  Calif.;  and  the 
Talent  Irrigation  District  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Also 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  H.R. 
6516,  to  approve  a  contract  with  the  Conejas  Water  Con¬ 
servancy  District,  Colorado,  to  ratify  its  execution. 
Testimony  was  received  from  Representative  McFall, 
Interior  Department  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
witnesses. 
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TRANSPORTATION  DIVERSIFICATION  BILLS  COMMUNIST  YOUTH  GROUP  ACTIVITY 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  held 
hearing  on  the  following  bills,  all  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  regarding 
transportation  diversification:  H.R.  7960, 7961, 7962,  and 
9279.  Testimony  was  heard  from  Representatives 
Rogers  of.  Texas,  Bennett  of  Michigan;  John  H. 
Winchell,  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  public  witnesses.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

(ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Subcommittee  No.  5  held 
hearing  on  H.R.  6159,  and  related  bills,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges. 
Witnesses  heard  were  Representatives  Rees,  Baring, 
Lindsay,  Avery,  Monagan,  Rutherford,  Kilday,  Alger, 
Cramer;  and  Senator  Bible.  Testimony  was  also  heard 
from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  and  a  statement  was 
received  from  Representative  Fascell.  Hearings  con¬ 
tinue  tomorrow. 

MOVIE  INDUSTRY  SELF-REGULATION 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service :  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Postal  Operations  heard  testimony  from  Eric 
Johnston,  president.  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  other  representatives  with  respect  to 

I  the  strengthening  of  the  self-policing  programs  of  the 
movie  industry.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow'. 

OUTER  SPACE  EXPLORATIONS 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Heard  testi¬ 
mony  from  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  with  respect  to  the 
“Saturn  project”  and  related  matters  of  outer  space  ex¬ 
ploration.  Also  heard  testimony  from  NASA  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  regard  to  space  vehicle  program.  Hear¬ 
ings  continue  tomorrow. 

— 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  3 

{All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate  ^ 

Joint  meeting:  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  Preparedness-  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  executive  hearings,  on  the  Air  Force’s 
missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs,  to  hear  Gen.  T.  S. 
Power,  Chief  of  SAC,  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  Air  Research 

Iand  Development  Command,  and  Gen.  T.  D.  White,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  xo  a.m.,  to  be  followed  by  hearings  on  such  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Navy,  open  and  executive,  to  hear  CNO  Admiral 
Burke,  Marine  Commandant  General  Shoup,  and  Admiral 
Rickover,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Nuclear 
Propulsion,  2  p.m.,  235' Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  hold  hearings  on 
pending  wheat  legislation,  to  be  followed  by  an  executive  meet- 


Committee  on  Un-American  Affairs:  Heard  testimony 
from  Government  and  a  public  witness  with  respect  to 
Communist  activity  and  infiltration  in  relation  to  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  groups.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

VETERANS’  INSURANCE  FUND 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Tabled  H.R.  9378,  to 
provide  for  the  investment  of  the  national  service  life 
insurance  fund  and  the  U.S.  Government  life  insurance 
fund  in  obligations  bearing  current  rates  of  interest. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  Treasury  Department,  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration,  American  Legion  witnesses. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COOPERATIVES 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  accorded  cooperatives. 
Public  witnesses  were  heard  and  hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy :  Committee  held 
executive  hearings  for  a  general  review  of  military  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements,  with  testimony  from  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  James  H.  Douglas,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  and  AEC  Chairman 
John  A.  McCone. 

PRESIDENT’S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  Continuing  its  hearings  on 
the  President’s  economic  report,  the  committee  had  as 
its  witnesses  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman,  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


ing  on  committee  business,  to  a.m.,  324  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Finance,  executive,  on  House-passed  bills,  xo 
a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  Sigrid  B.  Unander,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board;  Allan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  and 
Whitney  Gillilland,  of  Iowa,  both  to  be  members  of  the  CAB; 
and  Rear  Adm.  Arnold  H.  Karo,  to  be  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  10:30  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
to  have  as  its  witness  Benjamin  Davis,  of  New  York,  national 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  die  U.S. A.,  9:30  a.m.,  2228 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  executive,  on  resolution  author¬ 
izing  funds  for  the  committee,  and  on  other  pending  business, 
10  a.m.,  4200  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture,  informal  meeting  with  National 
Council  of  Churches  representatives,  3:30  p.m.,  1310  New  House 

Office  Building.  . 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  S. 
1795,  10  a.m.,  3 13- A  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization,  10  a.m.,  304  Old 

House  Office  Building.  _  . 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  State  De¬ 
partment  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations,  executive,  10:30 
a.m.,  G-3  Capitol  Building.  . 

Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  executive,  on  situ¬ 
ation  in  Panama,  10:30  a.m.,  G-3  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  on  Development  Loan 
Fund,  10  a.m.,  George  Washington  Inn. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  pending  bills, 

9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  on  bills  relating  to  trans¬ 
portation  diversification,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  2,  private 
claim  bills,  10  a.m.,  327  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  3,  executive,  on  pending  legislation,  9:45 
a.m.,  353  Old  House  Office  Building. 


Subcommittee  No.  5  on  bills  relating  to  need  for  additional 
judgeships  throughout  the  country,  10  a.m.,  346  Old  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries ,  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  on  H.R.  390°  and  S.  2185, 10  a.m.,  219  Old 
House  Office  Building. 

Committer  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  on  the  need  for  strengthening  the  self-policing 
programs  of  the  movie  industry,  10  a.m.,  215  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  Highway  Program,  executive,  10  a.m.,  1302  New  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  on  military  space  and 
missile  programs,  10  a.m.,  214-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  tax  treatment  accorded 
cooperatives,  10  a.m.,  committee  room,  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  on  Communist  activ¬ 
ities  among  youth  groups,  10  a.m.,  caucus  room,  Old  House 
Office  Building. 

Joint  Meetings 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  continue  hearings  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  economic  report,  10  a.m.,  room  P-63,  Capitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  H.R.  3610,  water  pollution  control 
bill,  2 :30  p.m.,  room  F-82,  Capitol. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o’clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore. 

The  Very  Reverend  Eugene  I.  Van- 
Antwerp,  S.S.,  rector,  St.  Mary’s  Semi¬ 
nary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  amen. 

Lord  God  of  nations,  we  adore  Thee. 
“For  in  Thee  do  we  put  our  trust.” 

And  since  “it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations 
to  implore  God’s  protection  and  favor,” 
we  ask  Thee  to  bless  this  gathering  of 
the  Senate.  Grant  to  these  “sentinels 
of  our  freedom”  the  knowledge  to  see 
and  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right  and 
just,  so  that  they  may  use  their  talents, 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  strength  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  all  men, 
all  made  in  the  image  of  our  God. 

And,  O  God  of  strength  and  peace,  who 
in  times  past  hast  so  often  favored  our 
undertakings  in  this  land,  send  forth 
Thy  grace  and  crown  Thy  great  gifts  with 
peace — peace  between  nations,  between 
races,  between  factions,  between  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  division — among  all  men,  all 
the  children  of  God. 

And  may  these  favored  men,  the  Sena¬ 
tors  of  our  United  States,  be  Thy  instru¬ 
ments  for  good,  forever.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  2,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 


MESSAGB  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2231)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  in 


Senate 


the  Inter-American  Children’s  Institute, 
formerly  known  as  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  Import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite: 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar 
A.  LaBranche; 

H.R.  5054.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im¬ 
ported  articles  and  containers; 

H.R.  5301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E. 
Nelson; 

H.R.  5769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Spero; 

H.R.  5789.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  of  Fame; 

H.R.  6027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  O’Loughlin; 

H.R.  7079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don  L. 
Herring; 

H.R.  7636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Viola  H.  Rooks; 

H.R.  7933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Bond; 

H.R.  8121.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  a  security  program  with  respect  to  de¬ 
fense  contractors  and  their  employees; 

H.R.  8318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes  used  in  the  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  bicycles  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes; 

H.R.  8988.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
S.  Boggess; 

H.R.  9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min¬ 
ing  claims  in  California; 

H.R.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Morgan; 

H.R.  9444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hsiao-li 
Lindsay  (nee  Li-Hsiao-li) ; 

H.R.  9464.  An  act  to  remove  the  require¬ 
ment  that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engineer¬ 
ing  and  the  other  must  be  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  in  naval  architecture; 

H.R.  9465.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China;  and 

H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  foreign  countries  to 
participate  in  a  world’s  fair.  New  York,  1964. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 


concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  459.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  treaty;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  465.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
recent  desecrations  of  houses  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  5,  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress, 
and  House  Resolution  165,  86th.  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Kyl,  of  Iowa,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R.  5054.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im¬ 
ported  articles  and  containers;  and 

H.R.  8318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle 
tires  and  tubes  used  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  new  bicycles  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar 
A.  LaBranche; 

H.R.  5301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
E.  Nelson; 

H.R.  5769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Spero; 

H-R.  5789.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Hall  of  Fame; 

H.R.  6027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
O’Loughlin; 

H.R.  7079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don  L. 
Herring; 

H.R.  7636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Viola  H.  Rooks; 

H.R.  7933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Bond; 

H.R.  8121.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  a  security  program  with  respect  to  de¬ 
fense  contractors  and  their  employees; 
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H.R.  8988.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
S.  Boggess; 

H.R.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Morgan;  and 

H.R.  9444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hsiao-11 
Lindsay  (nee  Li-Hsiao-li) ;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.R.  9201.  An  act  to  validate  certain  min¬ 
ing  claims  in  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9464.  An  act  to  remove  the  require¬ 
ment  that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  must  be  specially  quali¬ 
fied  and  experienced  in  naval  architecture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9465.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China;  and 
H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  foreign  countries  to 
participate  in  a  world’s  fair,  New  York,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  459)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  variation  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  interpretation  of  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  treaty,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  in  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1903,  1936,  and  1955  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  involving  the 
provisions  of  such  treaties  concerning  terri¬ 
torial  sovereignty,  shall  be  made  only  pur¬ 
suant  to  treaty. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  465)  expressing  the  indignation  of 
Congress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 
houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  as  follows : 

Whereas  in  recent  days  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  desecration  of  places  of  worship  and 
other  sacred  sites;  and 

Whereas  this  desecration  has  been  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  instances  of  desecration  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country  recently;  and 

Whereas,  if  left  unchecked,  this  wave  can 
only  result  in  grievous  moral  deterioration 
and  denial  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  these  events :  Now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  sense  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  shock  at  this  epidemic  of 
desecration  and  calls  upon  all  persons  and 
governments  throughout  the  world  to  exert 
their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shame¬ 
ful  events  shall  not  recur. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  rule  there  will  be  the  usual  morn¬ 
ing  hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 


in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Whitney  Gillilland,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  the  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  nominations 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MAUI  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS,  HAWAII 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  .  Supervisors  of  Maui 
County,  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  deepwater  harbor  off  the 
Kalepolepo  area  in  Kihei,  county  of 
Maui,  and  that  it  be  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  7 

Whereas  the  economic  development  of  the 
county  of  Maui  is  dependent  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  availability  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  especially  on  adequate 
harbor  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  hitherto,  the  U.S.  Board  of  Engi¬ 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  had  made 
studies  of  the  feasibility  of  a  deepwater 
harbor  off  the  Kalepolepo  area,  Kihei,  county 
of  Maui;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  a  deepwater 
harbor  in  said  Kalepolepo  area  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  economic  development  of  the 
county  of  Maui;  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  thereto,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  deepwater  harbor  will  permit 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  adequately  disperse  its 
ships  and  personnel  and  thus  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Maui,  That  it  does  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  request  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  review  the  studies 
hitherto  made  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
deepwater  harbor  off  the  Kalepolepo  area, 
in  Kihei,  county  of  Maui;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Senator 
Oren  E.  Long,  to  the  Honorable  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Fong,  to  the  Honorable  Representa¬ 
tive  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  all  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  247.  Resolution  providing  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  authorizing  the  employment  of 
additional  clerical  assistance  (Rept.  No. 
1075).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2970.  A  bill  to  require  that  Federal 
judgments  for  the  condemnation  of  land  by 
the  United  States  be  registered,  recorded, 
docketed,  indexed,  and  cross-indexed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
such  property  is  situated,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina; 

S.  2971.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  employees  of  the 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees;  and 

S.  2972.  A  bill  to  amend  section  505(1)  (3) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  from  the  requirement  that 
appointments  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S.  2973.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  food  service  workers  and  laun¬ 
dry  workers  under  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Nolan  (formerly  Michael  Pasvanis);  to 'the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2975.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

CURTAILMENT  OP  RESTRAINTS 
ON  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  85),  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  continu¬ 
ing  concern  with  the  existence  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade  of  restrictive  business  practices 
which  have  harmful  effects  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  higher  standards  of  living,  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development; 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
national  action  and  international  coopera¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  business  practices  affecting  inter¬ 
national  trade; 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  harmful  re¬ 
straints  on  international  trade  such  as  car¬ 
tels  or  other  forms  of  world  monopoly  and 
the  furthering  of  competition  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  continues  to  be  a  basic  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  country’s  economic  policy: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con¬ 
gress  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
sponsor  and  support  resolutions  that  would 
assist  the  United  Nations  in  establishing  the 
proper  Intergovernment  machinery,  and 
urging  member  government  participation,  to 
implement  a  policy  of  elimination  of  harm¬ 
ful  restraints  on  international  trade  result¬ 
ing  from  cartels  or  other  forms  of  world 
monopoly. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COPIES  OF  '  CERTAIN 
HEARINGS  AND  REPORT 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  for  appropriate  reference,  four  con¬ 
current  resolutions  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of — 

First.  Hearings  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels. 

Second.  Staff  study  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels. 

Third.  Hearings  on  energy  resources 
and  technology. 

Fourth.  Studies  on  comparisons  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  economies. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  materials  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  among  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  business,  labor,  and 
the  colleges.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
committee  to  have  all  of  their  materials 
placed  on  sale  at  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Committee  distribution  is 
limited  to  single  copies  on  request.  The 
committee  supply  of  all  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  has  been  exhausted  and  we  are 
receiving  30  to  40  requests  a  day  for 
them.  The  supply  of  several  publica¬ 
tions  is  also  exhausted  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  ahd  they  will  re¬ 
order  at  the  same  time  the  committee 


copies  are  printed  if  these  concurrent 
resolutions  are  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels,  held  by  that  committee  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report  on  employment,  growth,  and  price 
levels. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  report  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels,  prepared  by  that  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress. 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  energy  resources  and  tech¬ 
nology. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  energy  resources  and 
technology,  held  by  that  committee  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 

S.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  studies  on  comparisons  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  economies. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  studies  on  comparisons  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  economies,  prepared  by 
that  committee  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 


REGISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  JUDG¬ 
MENTS  FOR  CONDEMNATION  OF 
LAND  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  to  require  that  Federal  judg¬ 
ments  for  the  condemnation  of  land  by 
the  United  States  be  registered,  recorded, 
docketed,  indexed,  and  cross-indexed  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  such  property  is  situated.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  is  highly 
desirable,  and,  indeed,  necessary  if  per¬ 
sons  who  purchase  land  or  loan  money 
on  the  security  of  land  are  to  enjoy  the 
protection  which  any  just  system  of  law 
is  obligated  to  afford  them. 

Under  the  existing  Federal  statute. 
Federal  judgments  for  the  condemnation 
of  land  by  the  United  States  are  recorded 
only  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  court  of  the  district 
in  which  judgment  of  condemnation  is 
rendered.  Nevertheless,  all  persons  pur¬ 
chasing  or  loaning  money  on  the  security 
of  real  estate  are  absolutely  charged 
with  constructive  notice  of  such  Federal 
judgments,  even  though  they  are  totally 
without  actual  knowledge  of  them,  and 


even  though  the  only  official  record  of 
such  judgment  may  be  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  division  of  the  Federal  court 
100  miles  or  more  distant  from  the  situs 
of  the  land.  As  a  consequence,  many 
persons  purchasing  land  or  loaning 
money  on  the  security  of  land  have  sus¬ 
tained  substantial  losses  because  it  never 
occurred  to  them  or  their  attorneys  to 
search  all  of  the  records  in  all  of  the 
Federal  district  courts,  or  in  the  old 
though  now  abolished  circuit  courts 
throughout  the  vast  areas  constituting 
or  formerly  constituting  the  district  or 
circuit  in  which  the  land  lies. 

As  a  practical  matter,  those  who  ex¬ 
amine  titles  to  land  are  accustomed  to 
confine  their  search  to  the  offices  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  State  require  legal 
records  relating  to  the  titles  to  such  land 
to  be  recorded. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  takes 
notice  of  this  practice  and  affords  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  who  purchase  land  and 
those  who  loan  money  upon  the  security 
of  land,  by  requiring  that  Federal  judg¬ 
ments  for  the  condemnation  of  land  by 
the  United  States  be  registered,  recorded, 
docketed,  indexed,  and  cross-indexed  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  such  property  is  situated. 

I  send  forward  this  bill,  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2970)  to  require  that  Fed¬ 
eral  judgments  for  the  condemnation  of 
land  by  the  United  States  be  registered, 
recorded,  docketed,  indexed,  and  cross- 
indexed  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  such  property  is  situ¬ 
ated,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1960— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29,  1960,  the  names  of 
Senators  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Prox- 
mire,  Javits,  and  Jackson  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2935)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  insure  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  29, 1960. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  BE¬ 
FORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUS¬ 
ING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  15,  in  room  5302  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  hearing  is  to  obtain  current 
information  about  the  status  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  programs  administered  by  the  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Officials 
of  that  Agency  will  appear. 
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NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA¬ 
TIONS  ON  “WORLDWIDE  AND  DO¬ 
MESTIC  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  THE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES” — PRESS  RELEASE 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  press  release,  which  I 
made  today,  regarding  a  public  hearing 
to  be  held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  “Worldwide  and  Domestic 
Economic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on 
the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States” 
on  February  11,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4221 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  on  February  11  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  committee  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
a  study  entitled  “Worldwide  and  Domestic 
Economic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.”  This 
study  is  one  of  a  series  of  15  studies  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  connection  with  its  examination 
of  United  States  foreign  policy,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Senate  late  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress.  The  principal 
witness  will  be  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Martin,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Aifairs,  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Robinson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corporation  for  Economic  and 
Industrial  Research,  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va. 

The  study  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  affect  foreign  policies,  and 
foreign  policies  affect  economic  relations. 
While  the  study  examines  the  relationship  of 
such  economic  questions  as  trade,  fiscal  pol¬ 
icies,  and  monetary  policy  to  foreign  policy, 
the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  larger  industrial  nations. 

In  announcing  this  hearing,  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  emphasized  that  the  committee  is 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  conclusions  or 
recommendations  of  the  organizations  and 
institutions  submitting  studies  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  the  function  of  the  committee 
to  evaluate  the  reports  which  are  received. 

From  time  to  time  the  committee  will  an¬ 
nounce  additional  hearings  to  be  held  on 
studies  prepared  in  connection  with  its 
examination  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Senator 
Fulbright  said,  “The  purpose  of  holding 
public  hearings  on  these  studies  is  to  receive 
testimony  from  all  interested  parties  prior 
to  the  preparation  of  a  final  report.  In  that 
way,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  committee 
to  test  the  soundness  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  in  these  studies  before 
reaching  its  own  conclusions  and  submitting 
its  final  report  to  the  Senate.” 

All  interested  parties  wishing  to  present 
testimony  in  connection  with  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  hearings  on  its  studies  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  should  contact  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  without  delay. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO¬ 
POSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
VTHE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Stabilization  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  wish 
to  announce  the  beginning  of  hearings 


on  S.  2382,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  its  more 
effective  administration,  and  to  bring  to 
bear  an  inf ormed '  public  opinion  upon 
price  and  wage  increases  which  threaten 
economic  stability.  This  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Clark,  for  himself  and 
Senators  Proxmire,  Byrd  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Randolph. 

Hearings  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
February  24,  1960,  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO¬ 
POSED  LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE 
DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE 
CHARGES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
EXTENSIONS  OF  CREDIT 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Stabilization  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  wish 
to  announce  the  beginning  of  hearings 
on  S.  2755,  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  economic  stabilization  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in 
connection  with  extensions  of  credit. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  on 
January  7,  and  is  cosponsored  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Senators:  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Long  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kefauver, 
Mr.  Dodp,  and  Mr.  Cannon. 

The  text  of  the  bill  appears  at  page 
90  in  the  Record  of  January  7,  1960. 

Hearings  will  begin  on  March  15,  1960, 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  hearings  on  this  bill  are  re¬ 
quested  to  notify  Mr.  Milton  P.  Semer, 
counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Stabilization,  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5304,  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  in  any  event,  before  the 
close  of  business  on  March  7,  196Q. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

Address  entitled  “How  American  Business 
Can  Recapture  Its  Pioneering  Spirit,”  de¬ 
livered  by  Louis  E.  Wolfson  before  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  Chicago  on  October  16,  1959, 
which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

Letter  from  Ralph  Shumacker  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  published  in  the  January 
27  issue  of  that  newspaper,  relative  to  Sen- 
-ator  Gore’s  bill,  S.  2495,  to  establish  a  school 
of  diplomacy. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

Statement  on  behalf  of  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  support  of  Senate  bias  1789, 
1811,  and  1812. 
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Article  entitled  “Featherbedding  on  the 
Railroads?’’  written  by  Benjamin  L.  Masse, 
and  published  in  the  January  2,  1960,  issue 
of  America. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 

Editorials  from  the  Louisville  Times  of 
January  21,  1960,  and  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News  Register  of  January  18,  1960,  regard¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1960.  * 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “The  Social  Security 
Drama  of  25  Years.”  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  recent  date. 

Fact  sheet  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  rural 
development  program. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Article  entitled  “African  Aid  Load  Seen 
as  Europe’s,”  written,  by  Dana  Adams 
Schmidt  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  2,  1960. 

Article  entitled  “Trend  of  Economy,” 
written  by  Nate  White  and  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January 
30,  1960. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Article  entitled  “Soviet  Visitors  Pave  Way 
for  Moves  Into  Africa,”  written  by*  Edward 
Crankshaw  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  February  3,  1960. 

By  Mi’.  LAUSCHE: 

Text  of  the  Van  Buren  memorial  award  to 
Mrs.  Olga  Weber,  of  Louisville,  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

Excerpts  from  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
American  Farm  School  in  Greece. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

Advertisement  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  3,  1960,  regarding  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  * 


EASTER  SEAL  POSTER  BOY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  we  receive  appeals  from  many 
charitable  organizations  and  I  think  we 
all  will  agree  that  one  of  the  finest  is 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
and  their  annual  Easter  seal  appeal. 

This  year’s  Easter  seal  boy,  Johnny 
Kemp,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  is  the  son 
of  a  former  student  of  mine  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  and  the  grandson 
of  my  close  personal  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  B.  Kemp,  of  Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

Through  his  own  courage  and  strength, 
along  with  the  encouragement  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  own  family,  he  has  learned 
the  use  of  artificial  limbs  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  no  different  from 
any  other  boy.  John  is  an  ardent  sports 
fan,  and  plays  baseball,  kicks  a  football, 
and  his  craftwork  is  superior  to  that  of 
boys  his  own  age. 

John  lives  with  his  widowed  father, 
John  Bernard  Kemp,  a  civil  engineer 
with  the  North  Dakota  Highway  De¬ 
partment,  and  his  two  sisters,  Kathryn 
Jo  Ann  and  Mary  Elizabeth. 

John’s  ambition  is  to  become  a  doctor. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  fantastic  goal, 
but  combined  with  his  own  spirit  and 
his  family’s  support,  I  am  sure  that  his 
dream  will  come  true. 

John  Kemp’s  case  history  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  can  be  done  if  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  spirit  is  combined  with  surgical 
skill  and  financial  assistance.  It  is  in 
this  latter  area  that  the  Easter  seal  cam¬ 
paign  each  year  is  so  important.  The 
Easter  seal  fund  provides  research  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  physically 
handicapped  so  that  they  might  live  a 
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more  normal  life  with  their  families  and 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord  an  article  from  the  January  28,  1960, 
issue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
Jan.  28,  I960] 

Montanans’  Kin  Chosen  Easter  Seal 
Poster  Boy 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. — It’s  a  thrill  to  watch 
John  Kemp  play  baseball,  but  don’t  expect 
his  name  ever  to  appear  on  a  major  league 
roster.  John,  10,  has  artificial  arms  and 
legs. 

The  Little  Leaguer  has  been  selected  1960 
National  Easter  Seal  boy  by  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 
He  will  travel  around  the  Nation  this  spring 
as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  for 
the  handicapped  if  the  money  and  surgical 
skill  as  well  as  the  spirit  are  there. 

John  lives  here  with  his  widowed  father, 
John  Bernard  Kemp,  civil  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Federal  road  building  program  in 
North  Dakota,  and  two  sisters,  Kathryn  Jo 
Ann,  14,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  9.  His  grand¬ 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Kemp, 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.  Two  of  young  John’s 
aunts  also  live  in  Montana,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wag¬ 
ner,  Missoula,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Moreno,  Miles 
City. 

John  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  with 
arms  that  end  above  the  elbow  and  with  only 
parts  of  his  legs.  One  leg  ends  above  the 
knee,  the  other  just  below. 

But  John  not  only  can  do  most  of  the 
things  expected  of  a  10-year-old,  but  can  do 
many  of  them  better  than  the  average  boy. 

“Don’t  pity  John,  because  he  won’t  have 
any  of  it.” 

“I  know  there  are  some  things  I  can’t  do,” 
John  told  a  reporter.  “But  I  think  of  all  the 
things  I  can  do  and  I  don’t  worry  so  much 
about  the  rest  of  it.” 

John  pitches  baseball,  kicks  a  football, 
twirls  a  hula  hoop,  and  uses  his  mechanical 
"hands”  to  braid  straw,  fashion  houses  from 
popsickle  sticks,  and  to  carve  horses  from 
soap.  His  craftwork  is  superior  to  that  of 
many  of  his  friends  in  the  local  Cub  Scout 
pack. 

He  also  peddles  papers  every  morning, 
walks  5  blocks  to  mass  on  Sunday,  and  does 
chores  around  the  house. 

Baseball  is  his  favorite  sport  and  he  can 
tell  you  all  about  last  year's  standings  and 
the  latest  player  trades  in  the  major  leagues. 

“I  have  fun  playing  ball  even  if  I’m  not 
real  good  at  it,”  John  said.  “Just  because 
you’re  not  real  good  at  something  doesn’t 
mean  you  can’t  have  fun  just  the  same.” 

John  is  not  self-conscious  about  his  handi¬ 
cap. 

"It’s  something  I  can’t  pretend  isn’t 
there,”  he  said.  "I  just  have  to  show  people 
that  it  doesn’t  make  as  much  difference  as 
they  think  it  might.” 

John’s  teachers  at  St.  Anne’s  parochial 
school  say  he  is  a  bright  boy  and  a  leader. 
He  does  not  ask  for  and  does  not  expect 
favors.  If  there  is  something  he  can’t  do 
he  is  not  afraid  to  say  so. 

Bight  now,  John’s  ambition  is  to  become 
.  a  doctor.  His  teachers  say  he  appears  to 
have  the  aptitude  for  success  in  one  of  the 
sciences. 

The  boy’s  father  and  his  two  sisters  are 
three  big  reasons  why  young  John  Daniel 
Kemp  may  one  day  get  his  medical  degree. 

They  have  never  tried  to  treat  John  as 
anyone  different.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
have  tried  to  make  sure  that  he  isn’t  con¬ 
stantly  faced  with  obstacles  so  big  they 
might  discourage  him. 


“It  used  to  bother  Johnny  when  other 
kids  stared  at  him,”  Kemp  said.  “But  we 
just  told  the  boy  to  go  over  to  them  and 
show  them  how  his  hand  clamps  work. 
Pretty  soon  he  would  be  the  center  of  the 
group  and  none  of  the  kids  would  think  of 
staring  at  him.” 


REPORT  ON  LATIN  AMERICA  BY 
SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
report  on  Latin  America  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  This  report  covers  the 
countries  of  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Panama.  It  is  hard-hitting 
but  reasonable  in  its  outlook  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  reflects  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  Latin  Americans  and  in 
turn  the  problems,  which  because  of  our 
relationship  with  them,  confront  us. 

The  report  is  bound  to  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  because  of  what  it  says,  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  recommends  and,  most 
important,  because  of  the  stature  of  the 
man  who  made  it.  If  there  is  one  man 
who  has  done  more  in  his  quiet  and 
understanding  way  to  make  the  United 
States  better  understood  in  Latin 
America  and  Canada  and  vice  versa,  it 
is  the  unassuming  but  very  knowledge¬ 
able  senior  Senator  from  Vermont.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  deep  interest,  his  sense  of 
understanding  and  tolerance,  his 
strength,  forwardness,  his  honesty  and 
his  integrity,  Senator  George  Aiken  of 
Vermont  is,  in  my  opinion,  “Mr.  Hemi¬ 
sphere,”  and  I  do  riot  mean  that  in  the 
concept  which  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  idea  of  fortress  America. 

He  has  laid  a  solid  groundwork  in  his 
Latin  American  report  for  President 
Eisenhower’s  forthcoming  trip  to  that 
area.  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  visiting  Venezuela  and  Peru 
as  well,  but  I  know  his  time  is  limited 
and  that  if  he  could,  he  would  visit  more 
countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

While  President  Eisenhower  will  not 
visit  all  the  countries  listed  in  Senator 
Aiken’s  report,  I  know  that  he  could  and 
will  use  the  report  as  a  primer  and  that, 
as  a  result,  his  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  would  be  better  understood 
and  his  knowledge  of  them  broadened 
and  strengthened  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  there  will  be  other  requests 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  this  comment  so  that  no  Senator 
will  be  taken  by  surprise. 

The  Senate  is  considering  an  impor¬ 
tant  bill  today,  and  highly  important 
amendments  will  be  offered.  I  think  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  acting  majority  leader  to  complete 


action  on  the  bill  by  tomorrow  night, 
if  possible.  In  that  event,  I  shall  not 
object  to  these  requests,  but  I  shall 
feel  free  to  interpose  live  quorum  calls, 
if  necessary,  because  I  believe  Members 
should  be  in  the  Chamber  when  matters 
of  major  importance  are  under  consid¬ 
eration.  So  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
request,  as  of  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  present  a  request  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  it  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  in  executive  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  present  a  further 
request  from  the  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee  that  it  be  permitted  to  sit  in  joint 
session  with  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  present  a  further 
request  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  submit  a  request 
from  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit¬ 
tee  that  it  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  submit  a  request 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  the  Prepared¬ 
ness  Investigating  Subcommittee  that 
they  be  permitted  to  sit  in  joint  session 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  requests  which  will  accommodate 
roughly  60  Members  of  the  Senate;  so 
that  there  will  be  60  out  of  100  Senators, 
if  all  of  them  attend  the  committees, 
who  will  be  in  committee  meetings  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  It  fortifies  the 
point  I  made.  I  shall  not  object,  but  if  I 
believe  that  on  this  important  bill,  re¬ 
lating  to  aid  to  education.  Senators 
should  be  on  the  floor,  I  shall  be  con¬ 
strained  to  make  a  live  quorum  request, 
knowing  full  well  and  being  entirely  sen¬ 
sitive  of  the  fact  that  it  will  discommode 
and  inconvenience  a  great  many  Sena¬ 
tors  and  witnesses.  It  is  one  of  those 
unavoidable  situations,  and  I  wish  to 
note  it  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 


TIGHT  MONEY  FAILS  AGAIN— IN¬ 
TEREST  SOARS;  SAVINGS  FALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
heart  of  the  litany  of  the  devotees  of 
tight  money  among  the  Nation’s  money 
managers  is  that  high  interest  rates  per¬ 
suade  the  consumer  to  reduce  spending 
and  increase  saving.  These  economists 
theorize  that  this  reduction  in  spending 
eases  the  pressure  on  prices  and  re¬ 
strains  inflation. 
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Mr.  President,  the  lead  article  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today  provides  hard,  specific  evidence 
that  the  tight-money  boys  are  wrong. 

We  all  know  interest  rates  are  at  a  30- 
year  high,  and  have  been  rising  very 
sharply.  But  how  about  savings? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
says  this : 

The  best  overall  gage  of  savings  is  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  figure  for  personal  sav¬ 
ings.  This  is  the  difference  between  personal 
after-tax  income  and  personal  consumption 
expenditures.  The  Department’s  figures  for 
the  full  year  of  1959  are  not  complete,  but 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
estimates  they  will  show  personal  savings  last 
year  totaled  $23.3  billion,  down  from  $23.5 
billion  in  the  previous  term.  The  1959  figure 
would  amount  to  7  percent  of  after-tax  in¬ 
come  down  from  7.4  percent  in  1958  and  the 
lowest  percentage  for  any  year  since  big¬ 
spending  1955. 

Have  there  been  other  forces  that  have 
interfered  with  the  role  of  high  interest 
rates  in  persuading  the  consumer  to  save 
more?  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  people  who  bor¬ 
row  and  lend  the  money — the  Nation’s 
savings  executives — suggests  not.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Journal: 

Most  savings  executives  doubt  that  higher 
interest  rates  induce  consumers  as  a  group 
to  save  a  larger  percentage  of  their  incomes. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
what  rising  interest  rates  are  doing  is  to 
shift  funds  from  one  saving  institution 
to  another. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  showed  that 
a  recent  study  of  more  than  200  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  shows  that  tight 
money  is  not  easing  inflation  pressures 
by  discouraging  borrowing,  and  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  business  borrowing  has 
been  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Now  I  point  out  that  high  interest  rates 
are  not  encouraging  saving. 

What  is  left  of  the  classical  hard  money 
argument  that  tight  interest  rates  stem 
inflation? 

The  one  sure  and  certain  consequence 
of  high  interest  rates  is  a  selective  in¬ 
flation  in  the  cost  of  everything  that  is 
bought  with  borrowed  money.  We  know 
high  interest  rates  drive  up  the  price  of 
homes,  of  schools,  of  hospitals.  We 
know  that  interest  is  such  a  huge  factor 
in  the  cost  of  these  things  that  the 
administration’s  hard  money  policy  has 
saddled  school  building,  for  example,  a 
cost  so  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  most  general  school  aid  bill 
the  Congress  could  conceivably  adopt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  today’s  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Savings  Slowdown — Banks  Sat  Inflow 

Lags,  See  Trend  Continuing  in  the 

Months  Ahead — Consumers  Cite  High 

Prices,  Spending  Needs;  Lure  of  Interest 

Rates  Questioned — Economists  Split  on 

Impact 

Americans  generally  are  salting  away  sav¬ 
ings  at  a  slower  pace  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  And  this  savings  slowdown  is  likely  to 
continue  in  the  months  ahead. 


Those  are  the  chief  findings  of  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  survey  of  bankers,  savings  and  loan 
executives,  insurance  company  officials,  econ¬ 
omists  and  consumers  themselves  in  a  dozen 
major  cities  around  the  United  States.  Con¬ 
sumers  offer  varied  reasons  for  the  trend  away 
from  thrift — all  of  which  add  up  to  higher, 
spending. 

“I  saved  my  pennies  during  the  recession,” 
says  Gerald  Galloway,  a  Portland,  Oreg.,  elec¬ 
trician.  “Now  I  have  to  spend  to  make  up 
for  it.”  He  faces  major  home  repair  expenses 
this  spring,  plus  the  expected  arrival  of  his 
third  child. 

“Prices  will  be  higher  this  year,  so  I  won’t 
be  able  to  save  as  much  as  I  did  last  year,” 
says  Richard  Cortilesso,  an  assistant  foreman 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

paying  for  a  car 

“I  tried  to  put  away  about  $10  a  week  last 
year,  and  I  did  until  I  bought  my  car,"  says 
a  young  Detroit  office  worker.  “Now  any 
extra  money  I  have  goes  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments.” 

The  savings  slowdown  is  of  broad  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  economy.  Many  economists  are 
worried  by  the  trend,  arguing  that  increased 
savings  are  needed  to  curb  inflation  and  to 
supply  banks  and  other  lenders  with  funds  to 
finance  business  expansion.  Other  econ¬ 
omists,  however,  see  less  cause  for  alarm: 
They  contend  that  any  slowdown  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  comsumer  spending  pace  could  lead  to 
a  slowdown  in  business  generally. 

The  best  overall  gage  of  savings  is  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figure  for  “personal 
saving.”  This  is  the  difference  between  per¬ 
sonal  after-tax  income  and  personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures.  The  Department’s 
figures  for  the  full  year  of  1959  are  not  com¬ 
plete,  but  the  President's  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  estimates  they  will  show  per¬ 
sonal  saving  last  year  totaled  $23.3  billion, 
down  from  $23.5  billion  in  the  previous  year. 
The  1959  figure  would  amount  to  7  percent 
of  after-tax  income  down  from  7.4  percent 
in  1958  and  the  lowest  percentage  for  any 
-ypa r  since  big-spending  1955. 

Personal  saving  includes  purchases  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  some  other  items  that 
many  Americans  wouldn’t  consider  savings. 
As  more  money  has  flowed  into  the  securities 
markets  in  the  past  year  or  so.  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  savings  in¬ 
stitutions  have  found  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attract  funds.  And  they  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  task  to  become  any  easier  this  year. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  DECLINE 

An  economist  for  the  U.S.  Savings  & 
Loan  League  predicts  only  $6  billion  to  $6.5 
billion  of  new  savings  will  be  placed  in  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  institutions  during  1960,  down 
from  $6.8  billion  in  1959.  As  reasons  for  his 
forecast,  he  cites  “the  intense  competition 
for  the  savings  dollar,  plus  an  indication 
that  the  consumer  is  in  a  spending  mood  and 
will  probably  save  less  of  his  income  dol¬ 
lar.” 

A  spokesman  for  Philadelphia  Savings 
Fund  Society,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
mutual  savings  bank,  looks  for  consumers 
to  save  a  smaller  share  of  their  incomes  this 
year  than  in  1950.  He  expects  total  income 
to  rise  and  predicts,  “More  income  will  mean 
more  freedom  on  consumer  spending.” 

Boston  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  gained  about  $8  million  in  savings  in 
1959  and  ended  the  year  with  its  holdings  at 
a  record  high.  “We  don’t  think  we  will 
gain  that  much  in  1960,”  says  an  official. 

SLOWER  SAVINGS  GAINS 

Total  savings  in  all  the  Nation’s  savings 
and  loan  associations  at  the  end  of  1959 
stood  at  $54.6  billion,  an  increase  of  11.9  per¬ 
cent  over  a  year  earlier.  In  the  previous  year, 
by  contrast,  savings  in  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  rose  by  14.3  percent. 

The  picture  is  much  the  same  for  other 
types  of  institutional  savings.  Savings  in 


savings  banks  last  year  rose  2.8  percent  to  a 
total  of  $34.9  billion;  in  the  previous  year, 
the  increase  was  7.4  percent.  Assets  of  life 
insurance  companies  in  1959  rose  by  5.6  per¬ 
cent  to  a  total  of  $113.6  billion,  compared 
with  a  6.2  percent  gain  in  1958.  Time  de¬ 
posits  of  commercial  banks  (chiefly  savings 
accounts)  increased  by  3.5  percent  last  year 
to  $65.4  billion,  against  a  12.6  percent  rise 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  sorriest  performance  among  major 
types  of  institutional  savings  was  turned  in 
by  Treasury  savings  bonds.  The  amount  of 
such  bonds  outstanding  last  year  declined 
by  $3  billion  to  a  total  of  $48.2  billion.  The 
total  outstanding  had  declined  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  too,  but  only  by  $1.3  billion. 

Although  savings  bond  cash-ins  have  been 
running  ahead  of  sales,  other  Government 
securities  have  been  drawing  more  funds 
from  individuals.  The  Treasury’s  offering 
last  October  of  5  percent  notes  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  Many  savings  institution 
officials  reported  savers  drew  out  large  sums 
to  purchase  the  “magic  5’s.”  Many  other 
Government  securities  now  can  be  purchased 
in  the  market  at  prices  that  bring  investors 
yields  higher  than  those  offered  by  most 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

SAVERS  LIKE  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Savings  institution  officials  figure  that  the 
stock  market  may  become  less  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  savers’  funds  if  the  price  decline 
that  began  last  month  should  continue  for 
long.  Up  to  now,  however,  the  decline  seems 
to  have  done  little  to  dull  savers'  interest 
in  stocks — especially  mutual  funds. 

“Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  inflationary 
spiral  will  continue,  I’m  going  to  be  investing 
in  mutual  funds,”  says  John  Walker,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency  executive.  Like  most 
consumers,  however,  Mr.  Walker  isn’t  sure 
just  how  successful  his  savings  efforts  will 
be  this  year.  “I  will  attempt  to  increase 
my  savings  in  1960,”  he  says,  “but  I  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing  last  year  and  was  un¬ 
successful.” 

“I  like  mutual  funds,”  says  a  Boston 
management  consultant.  “They're  a  con¬ 
servative  way  to  save  but  still  give  you  a 
hedge  against  inflation.” 

“While  concern  over  inflation  is  leading 
many  people  to  buy  stocks,  it’s  inducing  a 
lot  of  others  to  increase  their  spending,”  says 
an  economist  for  a  New  York  City  bank. 
“They  figure  there’s  no  sense  in  putting 
money  in  savings  deposits  and  watching 
them  decline  in  value.  And  they  figure 
they’d  better  spend  now  before  prices  go 
higher.” 

“A  large  percentage  of  younger  people, 
particularly,  have  an  attitude  that  they  don’t 
have  to  save,”  says  Charles  E.  Clippinger, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  savings  de¬ 
partment  of  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  “They  count 
on  retirement  pensions  from  employers, 
social  security  and  old  age  benefits  to  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  for  old  age.  The 
ease  with  which  consumer  loans  can  be  made 
takes  care  of  most  buying  problems  at  this 
time.” 

An  increase  in  savings  reduces  consump¬ 
tion  and  thus  tends  to  ease  inflationary 
pressures;  no  economist  disputes  that.  But 
economists  do  differ  on  whether  such  a  sav¬ 
ings  increase  is  needed  at  the  present.  Many 
say  inflation  still  is  a  serious  worry  and  call 
for  a  step-up  in  savings.  Others  are  more 
concerned  that  a  decline  in  spending  could 
lead  to  a  business  recession. 

“I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  to  have  a  greater  amount  of  sav¬ 
ings,”  says  an  economist  for  a  Chicago  bank. 
“That  way  there  could  be  a  larger  investment 
in  productive  resources,  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  available  goods,  and  inflationary 
pressures  would  be  held  down.” 

“The  need  for  savings  has  never  been 
greater.”  claims  Clyde  W.  Phelps,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Southern 
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California  at  Los  Angeles.  “If  we  want  to 
work  forward,  we  have  to  provide  the  capital 
formation  in  order  to  provide  the  base  for 
increasing  national  income.  One  million 
more  people  are  expected  to  come  into  the 
labor  force  just  this  year,  and  we  will  need 
$5  billion  of  savings  and  capital  formation 
just  for  them.” 

“It’s  vital  that  people  should  save  more 
because  we  have  great  and  growing  invest¬ 
ment  demands,”  says  Alonzo  B.  May,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Denver. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  argument  is  voiced 
by  John  P.  Owen,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  economics  and  finance  and  director 
of  graduate  sudies  in  the  College  of  Business 
at  the  University  of  Houston:  "If  the  boom 
is  to  be  sustained  after  the  stimulating  effects 
of  building  up  steel  inventories  have  passed, 
it  will  have  to  be  primarily  based  on  rising 
consumer  expenditures.  Any  increase  in  the 
rate  of  savings  will  tend  to  decrease  total 
consumer  expenditures.” 

Eva  Mueller,  assistant  program  director  at 
the  University  of  Michigan’s  Survey  Research 
Center,  is  another  economist  who  sees  no 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  savings 
now.  “The  welfare  of  the  economy,”  she  says, 
"depends  on  a  high  level  of  spending  for 
consumer  goods.” 

Whatever  the  economists  think,  savings 
institutions  naturally  would  like  to  step  up 
the  inflow  of  savings.  But  they’re  at  a  bit 
of  a  loss  as  to  how  to  go  about  it.  Most 
savings  executives  doubt  that  higher  interest 
rates  induce  consumers  as  a  group  to  save 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  incomes. 

Changes  in  rates  result  chiefly  in  shifting 
money  from  low-paying  institutions  to  high- 
paying  ones,  argues  Frank  Malone,  president 
of  Pittsburgh  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“A  small  increase  in  the  savings  dividend 
rate  Just  isn’t  enough  to  induce  people  to 
save  a  greater  share  of  their  income,”  says 
Thomas  W.  Whitesides,  treasurer  of  San 
Francisco  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
“While  we  have  experienced  a  nice  increase 
in  savings  since  the  first  of  the  year,  most 
of  this  is  simply  new  business — savers  at¬ 
tracted  away  from  commercial  banks  by  the 
higher  rate.”  Most  San  Francisco  savings 
and  loan  associations  boosted  dividends  on 
savings  to  4%  percent  from  4  percent,  ef¬ 
fective  January  1.  Commercial  banks  pay 
a  maximum  of  3  percent  on  savings. 

Most  savings  officials  also  are  dubious 
about  other  efforts  to  boost  total  savings. 
“I  don’t  know  whether  anything  works,” 
says  an  official  of  a  Pittsburgh  bank.  “I’m 
very  dubious  about  whether  it  helps  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  savings." 

“People  need  a  purpose  to  save,”  says  a 
Houston  banker.  “A  lot  of  people  save  to 
buy  a  new  car,  and  when  the  new  models 
come  out  they  pull  out  their  savings.  If 
their  purpose  is  strong  enough,  they’ll  save. 
If  their  purpose  is  weak,  they  won’t.” 

To  try  to  strengthen  that  purpose  a  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  offer  special  accounts.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Savings  Fund  Society  has  a  number  of 
types  of  convenience  accounts,  each  of  which 
calls  for  regular  deposits  toward  a  specific 
goal,  such  as  a  new  car  or  a  vacation. 

A  number  of  savings  institutions  have  be¬ 
gun  figuring  interest  for  savers  at  more  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  thus  tending  to  increase  the 
total  amount  paid  to  savers.  Some  make  it 
possible  for  depositors  to  agree  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  transferred  automatically 
from  the  checking  accounts  to  their  savings 
accounts  at  regular  intervals. 

Many  consumers  confirm  that  they’re  more 
likely  to  save  if  the  money  is  simply  taken 
away  from  them  automatically. 

A  Boston  officeworker  Is  increasing  his 
savings  this  year  by  having  his  employer 
deduct  $10  each  week  from  his  check  to  buy 
savings  bonds.  "I  prefer  that  savings 


method,”  he  says,  "because  if  the  money 
weren’t  taken  out  of  my  check  I  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  save  a  nickel.” 

“The  savings  bond  deduction  is  the  only 
way  we  can  save,”  says  the  wife  of  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  truckdriver.  “If  my  husband  gets  a 
raise,  it  seems  like  we  just  spend  it,  or  prices 
go  up,  so  that  we  don’t  put  away  anything 
more  than  those  bonds.” 


SENATOR  DOUGLAS’  FIGHT  FOR  A 

DEMOCRATIC  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  made  a 
brilliant  and,  I  thought,  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  speech  on  our  economic  policy,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  policy  of  his 
committee,  which  I  construe  to  be  also, 
in  a  sense,  at  least,  the  policy  of  the 
majority  party. 

This  great  speech  received  almost  no 
notice  at  all  in  the  newspapers.  How¬ 
ever,  Time  magazine  carries  quite  an  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
the  Douglas  speech  and  analysis,  which 
I  believe  is  generally  fair,  although  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  last  two  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  article  to  show  in  what  re¬ 
spect  I  do  not  agree  in  full  with  the 
conclusions  of  Time  magazine. 

Douglas’  crusade  against  the  “plutogogs” 
shattered  any  Republican  dreams  of  coasting 
home  in  1960  on  the  magic  carpet  of  widely 
shared  U.S.  well-being.  A  major  debate  on 
the  economy  was  abuilding;  before  it  was 
ended,  the  GOP  might  be  hard  pressed  to 
prove  that  prosperity  is  more  satisfying  than 
Democratic  promises. 

I  differ  from  Time’s  conclusion  in 
these  respects:  No.  1,  prosperity  has  not 
been  widely  shared  throughout  the  econ¬ 
omy,  certainly  not  by  farmers,  many 
small  businessmen  and  more  than  3  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed;  and  No.  2,  that  what 
Time  calls  Democratic  promises  are  not 
the  usual  political  campaign  oratory  but 
solid,  specific  proposals  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the 
interest  of  improving  the  economy.  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas  was  not  simply  stating  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
was  making  proposals  which,  I  am  sure, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  an  earnest 
hope  and  in  some  cases  an  expectation 
Congress  will  adopt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Time  magazine  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democrats — Out  With  the  Plutogogues 

To  and  fro  In  the  almost  empty  Senate 
Chamber  shambled  hulking,  crag-faced  Paul 
H.  (for  Howard)  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  zest¬ 
fully  booming  out  the  long  jargon  phrases 
of  higher  economics.  White  crew-cut  hair 
bristling.  Democrat  Douglas  last  week  was 
declaiming  on  an  emerging  issue  in  1960  poli¬ 
ticking:  the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy  after 
7  years  of  Republican  stewardship.  Prompt¬ 
ing  his  performance  was  his  Joint  Economic 
Committee’s'  report  on  a  year-long  study  of 
U.S.  employment,  growth,  and  price  levels. 

Onetime  Economics  Professor  Douglas, 
University  of  Chicago,  gave  his  argument  a 
semantic  slant,  turned  his  erudition  on  a 
recent  newspaper  charge  that  he  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  demagog.  “By  a  process  of  semantic 
obfuscation,”  said  he,  “demagog  had  lost  its 
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original  Greek  meaning  of  one  who  spoke 
for  the  people.  Curiously,”  added  Douglas, 
“while  demagogery  is  denounced  as  the  worst 
evil,  plutogogery  is  not  denounced.”  Doug¬ 
las’  definition  of  a  plutogog:  one  using 
unworthy  arguments  in  support  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful.  Concluded  he: 
“A  lot  of  arguments  which  masquerade  under 
the  term  of  fiscal  responsibility  are  pluto- 
gogic  arguments,  which  conceal  the  reality. 
sluggish  growth 

Clearly  the  Democrats  were  driving  toward 
a  broad  attack  on  the  economic  issue.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee’s 
indignant  Democratic  majority,  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration’s  neglect  of  fiscal  poli¬ 
cy  had  seriously  hurt  the  economy.  The 
majority  report  rapped  GOP  emphasis  on 
tight  money  as  an  economic  stabilizer, 
urged  renewal  of  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion’s  easy  money  policies.  Credit  restraint 
by  the  Republicans,  charged  the  report,  had 
not  only  failed  to  halt  price  upcreep  but  had 
also  slowed  the  growth  of  the  economy.  Giv¬ 
ing  themselves  the  best  of  the  Korean  war 
boom,  the  Democrats  contrasted  a  4.6  per¬ 
cent  yearly  increase  in  the  U.S.  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  from  1947-53  to  a  sluggish  2.3 
percent  annual  rate  of  increase  since  1953. 
Within  easy  reach  by  Democratic  reckoning : 
a  sustained  4.5  percent  annual  growth  rate. 

The  economy-stunting  recessions  of  1953- 
54  and  1957-58  were  laid  to  clumsy  adminis¬ 
tration  handling  of  defense  cuts  and  refusal 
to  use  pump -priming  tax  reduction.  As  in¬ 
flation  wary  as  the  administration,  the 
Democrats  were  equally  earnest  about  piling 
up  big  Federal  surpluses  earmarked  for  re¬ 
duction  of  the  massive  Federal  debt.  Rising 
tax  rates  in  boom  time  would  retire  Federal 
debt,  leave  more  funds  for  private  borrow¬ 
ing,  they  held.  Falling  tax  rates  in  time  of 
slump  would  restore  private  buying  power, 
bolstered  by  prompt  expansion  of  Federal 
spending  on  economy-reviving  programs. 
scatter-shot  blasts 

The  Douglas  committee’s  majority  report, 
packed  with  economist’s  gobbledygook  and 
lofty  theory,  was  hardly  suited  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  stump.  But  the  Democratic  Digest  gave 
party  spokesmen  a  free-swinging  indictment 
of  the  administration  for  use  in  handy  quo¬ 
tation.  Economic  growth  “under  Eisen- 
hower-NixoN  has  been  miserably  slow,” 
trumpted  the  Digest.  What  gains  the  coun¬ 
try  did  achieve  “have  heavily  favored  the 
moneylenders  as  compared  with  farmers, 
small  businessmen  and  workers.”  Republi¬ 
can  budget-first  fiscal  policies  have  callously 
ignored,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  farmers,  the  jammed  schools  and 
the  blighted  cities.  To  top  it  off,  said  the 
Democrats’  official  organ,  the  United  States 
is  second  best  in  U.S. -Soviet  missile  and 
space  competition. 

The  Digest’s  scatter-gun  criticism,  the 
weighty  economic  report  and  Douglas’  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  plutogogues  shattered  any 
Republican  dreams  of  coasting  home  in  1960 
on  the  magic  carpet  of  widely  shared  U.S. 
well-being.  A  major  debate  on  the  economy 
was  abuilding;  before  it  was  ended,  the  GOP 
might  be  hard  pressed  to  prove  that  pros¬ 
perity  is  more  satisfying  than  Democratic 
promises. 


WISCONSIN  GOVERNOR  NELSON 
FIGHTS  FOR  PURE  FOOD 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
Gaylord  Nelson,  continues  his  very  fine, 
positive  program  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion.  He  has  announced  that  he  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  distin¬ 
guished  scientists,  representatives  of  the 
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medical  profession,  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  to  develop  a  decisive  and  consist¬ 
ent  public  policy  in  respect  to  regulating 
the  use  of  chemicals  as  feed  supple¬ 
ments,  food  additives,  pesticides,  weedi- 
eides,  growth  regulators,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Governor’s  statement  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Governor  of  Wisconsin 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  Dr.  Conrad  A. 
Elvehjem,  president  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  undertake  this  urgent  and 
important  mission. 

Dr.  Elvehjem  is  an  internationally  re¬ 
nowned  scientist  in  his  own  right.  He  has 
assured  me  of  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  which  is  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  scientific  institutions,  in 
seeking  responsible  answers  to  the  many  im¬ 
portant  questions  concerning  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  public  raised  by  the  swiftly 
increasing  economic  importance  of  chemicals 
and  drugs  in  agriculture  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  foods. 

The  public  alarm  generated  recently  over 
the  danger  of  contamination  of  cranberries 
by  the  chemical  aminotriozole  has  focused 
attention  upon  this  problem.  It  is  sure  to 
become  increasingly  acute. 

Public  policy  in  this  general  area  has  not 
been  clear  and  consistent  This  exposes  the 
industries  concerned  to  serious  economic 
hazards.  The  extreme  hardship  suffered  by 
the  cranberry  industry  demonstrates  the  po¬ 
tential  dangers  that  exist  in  this  situation, 
even  for  firms  and  individuals  who  may  be 
completely  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing  or 
negligence. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  formulate  a 
public  policy  in  this  respect  which  is  clear, 
consistent,  and  decisive.  In  such  a  determi¬ 
nation,  full  account  must  be  taken  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
soil  and  water  contamination,  and  wildlife 
conservation,  as  well  as  the  economic  aspects. 

In  light  of  the  uiicertainty  and  confusion 
that  now  prevails,  it  is  important  that  we 
evaluate  the  tests,  conclusions,  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  were  involved  in  the  cranberry 
problem.  We  should  identify  the  scope  of 
the  overall  problem  created  by  these  uses  of 
chemicals.  We  should  carefully  analyze  and 
weigh  any  danger,  or  potential  danger,  to 
human  health  and  wildlife. 

The  most  reliable  current  information 
available  on  this  entire  problem  should  be 
made  available  to  our  citizens,  to  officials  of 
the  State  government,  and  to  our  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(In  addition  to  Dr.  Elvehjem,  Governor 
Nelson  announced  appointment  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing"  to  the  special  committee  on  chemi¬ 
cals  and  health  hazards : ) 

Vice  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  Z.  Bowers,  dean, 
Medical  School,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Robert  Parkin,  assistant  to 
the  dean,  medical  school 

Dr.  James  Miller,  professor  of  oncology 
(study  of  cancer),  McArdle  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  University  Medical  School’s  cancer 
research  laboratory. 

Dr.  William  B.  Hildebrand,  Neenah,  presi¬ 
dent,  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Carl  N.  Neupert,  State  health  officer. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  director  of  biological 
laboratories,  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation,  and  chairman.  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Food  Standards  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Aaron  Ihde,  professor  of  chemistry, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  member.  State 
of  Wisconsin  Food  Standards  Advisory 
Committee. 


Prof.  H.  L.  Ahlgren,  associate  director, 
agricultural  extension  division,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Muckenhim,  assistant  director, 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Don  McDowell,  director,  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


THE  DEFENSE  GAP 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  have  been  critical  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  defense  policy  are  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  several  years  ahead  of  us  in  the 
production  of  missiles  and  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  outer  space.  We  are  also 
concerned  that  our  antisubmarine  pol¬ 
icy  and  posture  is  inadequate  and  that 
the  Soviet  submarine  menace  has  not 
been  adequately  recognized.  We  are 
concerned,  too,  with  the  slowness  in  the 
development  of  our  Polaris  program.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  our  country’s 
failure  to  provide  an  adequate  airlift  and 
adequate  well-trained  mobile  Army  divi¬ 
sions  to  cope  with  the  menace  of  brush- 
fire  warfare. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Russians  are  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  decisive  military  su¬ 
periority.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann  made  a  real  contribution 
to  this  debate  in  his  column  published 
in  yesterday’s  Washington  Post.  The 
column  is  entitled  “The  Real  Gap.’’  He 
says  he  is  concerned  with  the  disposition 
of  the  administration  and  perhaps  of 
Congress  to  act  as  if  all  will  be  well  by 
1962. 

He  points  out: 

The  peril  is  that  in  the  race  not  only  in 
armaments,  but  in  overall  national  power, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  ahead  faster 
than  we  are.  There  is  a  misconception,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  even  in  high  and  responsi¬ 
ble  quarters,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  only 
because  they  started  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  even  with 
them  again. 

Mr.  Lippmann  says  that  that  is  not 
true.  He  then  points  out  that — 

The  gap  is  not  becoming  narrower,  it  is 
becoming  wider.  Not  only  did  they,  have  a 
head  start,  but  they  are  now  running  faster. 
The  administration’s  specific  budget  for 
1961  may  conceivably  be  adequate,  but  the 
philosophy  behind  that  budget  is  deadly  and 
will  reduce  this  country  to  a  second-class 
power. 

He  goes  on  to  state: 

Great  peoples  can  be  put  to  sleep.  This 
can  be  done  if  the  peoples’  leaders  tell  them 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  not  to  listen  to  those 
disturbers  of  their  tranquility  who  tell  them 
to  turn  away  from  the  little  things  and  to 
worry  about  the  big  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Lippmann’s  article  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  if  our 
party  does  not  take  up  this,  the  greatest 
issue  confronting  the  American  people 
today,  which  is  the  issue  of  their  safety, 
and  indeed  their  survival,  we  will  have 
been  faithless  to  our  trust. 


Exhibit  I 

‘[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1960] 
The  Real  Gap 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  big  controversy  about  defense  arises 
from  the  fact,  which  nobody  denies,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  several  years  ahead  of 
us  in  the  production  of  missiles  and  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  The  Russians 
have  more  missiles.  They  have  bigger  mis¬ 
siles  capable  of  carrying  bigger  loads.  And 
judging  by  such  fabulous  exploits  as  direct¬ 
ing  a  satellite  to  photograph  the  other  side 
of  the  moon,  they  are  far  ahead  in  the 
whole  art  of  the  guidance  of  missiles. 

The  controversy  in  Washington  is  about 
the  consequences  and  the  remedies,  given 
the  fact  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
race  of  armaments.  In  this  controversy 
there  are  several  points.  The  first,  and  ob¬ 
viously  the  most  immediately  important,  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union’s  lead  in  missiles 
is  such  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  verge 
of  achieving  decisive  military  superiority. 
By  decisive  military  superiority  is  meant  the 
power  to  attack  without  suffering  serious 
retaliation. 

In  theory,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  this 
decisive  superiority  within  the  next  2  years — 
if  we  do  nothing  more  to  offset  it  than  we 
are  now  planning  to  do — if  it  has  150  long- 
range  missiles,  together  with  another  150 
medium-range  missiles,  in  place,  aimed  and 
ready  to  be  launched.  In  theory,  with  one 
salvo  of  such  a  missile  force  the  Soviet  Union 
could  knock  out  and  destroy  all  of  our  re¬ 
taliatory  forces.  After  that  we  would  be 
helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Those  who  use  this  theory  in  their  argu¬ 
ment  for  greater  armaments  are,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force,  quick 
to  add  that  there  are  several  things  that  we 
could  do,  especially  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  in  the  air  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  hit  by  a  surprise  attack.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  invulnerable  retaliatory 
force  will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
its  superior  missile  force  to  attempt  a  nu¬ 
clear  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  administration  case,  as  I  understand 
it,  starts  from  the  proposition,  which  every¬ 
one  agrees  to,  that  neither  side  will  launch 
a  nuclear  offensive  if,  after  the  offensive  has 
been  struck,  the  other  country  still  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  to  retaliate.  The  heart  of 
the  administration  case  is  that  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  though  it  would  be  desirable,  to  have 
an  equal  number  of  missiles  in  order  to 
deter  a  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  For  the  ag¬ 
gressor  who  strikes  first  cannot  afford  to 
attack  unless  he  is  able  to  knock  out  in  one 
salvo  about  100  comparatively  small  tar¬ 
gets.  As  missiles  are  not  too  accurate,  this 
requires  a  lot  of  missiles. 

But  the  country  which  is  attacked  would 
not  need  an  equal  number  of  missiles  to 
retaliate  because  it  would  not  strike  against 
difficult  targets  like  launching  pads.  It 
would  strike  directly  at  the  biggest  cities 
where,  given  the  fearful  widespread  effect  of 
the  modern  weapons,  no  great  accuracy  is 
required. 

In  order  to  retain  this  retaliatory  capacity, 
a  smaller  striking  force  is  required  than  the 
aggressor  must  have.  The  administration 
claims  that  before  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  the  theoretical  striking  force  which 
would  give  it  supremacy  over  us  as  we  are 
today,  we  can  and  we  shall  have  put  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  Soviet  missiles  a  suffi¬ 
cient  retaliatory  force  of  missiles,  bombers, 
submarines,  etc. 

Thanks  to  the  agitation  which  has  been 
stirred  up  by  the  critics,  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  the  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken  now,  and  in  sufficient 
time. 

What  worries  me  is  the  disposition  in  the 
administration  and  in  Congress  to  act  as 
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if  all  would  be  well  If  by  1962  or  there¬ 
abouts  we  began,  as  Secretary  Gates  prom¬ 
ises,  to  overtake  the  Soviet  Union  in  missiles. 
To  rest  on  this  is  to  misunderstand  and 
greatly  to  underestimate  the  real  peril  into 
which  we  have  come. 

The  peril  is  that  in  the  race,  not  only  in 
armaments  but  in  overall  national  power, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  ahead  faster 
than  we  are.  There  is  a  misconception,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  even  in  high  and  responsible 
quarters,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  only 
because  they  started  a  few  years  earlier, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  even 
with  them  again.  The  real  situation,  which 
is  the  source  of  our  perils,  is  that  because 
in  this  vast  field  the  Soviet  Union  has  got¬ 
ten  its  research  and  development  effectively 
organized,  and  because  the  Soviet  Union  is 
allocating  to  it  all  the  resources  that  it  re¬ 
quires,  the  gap  is  not  becoming  narrower,  it 
is  becoming  wider.  Not  only  did  they  have  a 
headstart  but  they  are  now  running  faster. 
The  administration’s  specific  budget  for  1961 
may  conceivably  be  adequate  but  the  phi¬ 
losophy  behind  that  budget  is  deadly  and 
will  reduce  this  country  to  a  second-class 
power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  achieve 
decisive  military  supremacy.  I  am  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
what  General  Power  says  we  must  do,  that 
‘‘once  we  have  reached  the  point  where  a 
surprise  attack  can  no  longer  prevent  or 
even  minimize  retaliation,”  we  shall  have  the 
security  of  a  nuclear  stalemate. 

But  security,  though  it  is  crucial,  is  not 
sufficient  and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  second  best. 

Perhaps  that  is  wrong.  Perhaps  we  can 
be  satisfied.  Perhaps  we  can  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  what  it  is  so  little  trouble  to  believe, 
that,  provided  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
bomb  us,  we  can  go  right  on  thinking  about 
ourselves  and  our  private  affairs  and  not 
about  the  Nation  and  its  future.  Great  peo¬ 
ples  can  be  put  to  sleep.  This  can  be  done  if 
the  peoples’  leaders  tell  them  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  not  to  listen  to  those  disturbers  of  their 
tranquility  who  tell  them  to  turn  away  from 
the  little  things  and  to  worry  about  the  big 
ones. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  her 
long  history,  the  State  of  California  has 
produced  outstanding  personages  in  ev¬ 
ery  walk  of  life,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Surely  the  State  from  which  I  come  has 
produced  a  number  of  giants  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism.  Great  California 
editors  abound  and  abounded  there. 
One  of  them  is  a  distinguished  Califor¬ 
nian  who  in  his  youth,  served  with  great 
distinction  and  credit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  years  gone  by.  The 
other  day  he  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
California  State  Parks  Commission, 
where,  during  his  years  of  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  Californiana,  he 
added  greatly  to  the  historic  lore  of  my 
State  and  of  my  people. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland  at  the  age  of  86 
returns  to  his  newspaper,  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  after  having  splendidly  per¬ 
formed  many  public  tasks  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  as  well  as  in  California. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland  has  another  claim 
to  distinction.  He  pronounced  a  fine 
son,  William  F.  Knowland,  who  graced 
the  Senate  as  the  leader  of  your  party 
and  mine,  Mr.  President,  just  a  short 
time  ago.  I  know  that  all  of  us  on  this 
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side  of  the  aisle — and  I  can  speak,  I 
know,  for  my  Democratic  brethren  as 
well — join  with  a  proud  son  in  tribute  to 
his  father  on  the  occasion  of  his  father’s 
retiring  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
State  Park  Commission  in  California. 
Indeed,  the  Governor  of  California,  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Brown,  a  Democrat,  has  joined 
in  a  great  chorus  of  praise,  and  has 
called  Mr.  Knowland’s  labors  for  ade¬ 
quate  parks  and  beaches  in  California  as 
monumental. 

This  all  formed  the  comment  of  a  very 
interesting  column  which  was  published 
in  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  January  17, 
1960,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  set  forth  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brown  Calls  J.  R.  Knowland’s  Park  Pro¬ 
grams  Monumental 
(By  Herbert  L.  Phillips) 

One  of  the  few  remaining  editor-politi¬ 
cians  of  California’s  colorful  old  days  of 
personal  journalism  passed  out  of  the  State 
government  picture  this  last  week  with  the 
retirement  of  Joseph  R.  Knowland  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  park  commission.. 

A  member  of  the  park  commission  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  chairman 
for  many  of  those  years,  the  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  quietly  an¬ 
nounced,  when  his  term  expired  last  Friday, 
that  he  wanted  time  to  do  a  little  writing. 
And,  since  he  is  86,  he  added  whimsically 
that  “age,  of  course,  is  also  a  factor.” 

To  a  younger  generation  of  Californians, 
Joe  Knowland  perhaps  is  best  known  as  the 
father  of  former  U.S.  Senate  Republican 
Leader  William  F.  Knowland,  the  defeated 
GOP  nominee  for  Governor  in  the  last  State 
election. 

To  some  a  little  older,  he  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  of  the  last  of  a  hardy  breed 
of  politico-journalists  who,  sometimes  in 
public  office,  sometimes  vociferously  expres¬ 
sive  on  the  political  sidelines,  argued  their 
points  of  view  on  public  affairs  with  fierce 
cogency,  frequently  met  headon  in  editorial 
clashes,  and  somehow  managed  to  make  the 
California  political  scene  much  more  lively 
and  scintillating  than  it  often  is  nowadays. 

Most  of  them  are  gone.  One  of  Know¬ 
land’s  few  remaining  fellow  veterans  of  the 
spirited  battles  of  yesteryear  is  T.  M.  Storke, 
the  aging  “Mr.  Santa  Barbara”  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press. 

As  for  Knowland,  Democratic  Gov.  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  announced  only  a 
few  days  ago  he  was  prepared  to  consider 
reappointing  him  if  the  octogenarian  Re¬ 
publican  warhorse  of  Alameda  County  cared 
to  continue  serving  on  the  park  commission. 
The  fact  that  Bill  Knowland  fought  Brown 
vigorously  in  the  1958  campaign,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  said,  would  make  no  difference. 

Brown  used  the  term  "monumental”  to 
describe  the  record  of  J.  R.  Knowland’s 
achievements  for  California’s  system  of  parks 
and  recreational  beaches  in  24  years  of  service 
under  the  Rolph,  Merriam,  Warren,  and 
Knight  Republican  administrations  and  the 
present  Democratic  regime. 

Born  in  Alameda,  August  5,  1873.  Joseph 
Russell  Knowland  was  elected  to  the  State 
assembly  at  the  age  of  25,  setting  a  lively 
pace  for  his  son  Bill,  who,  in  his  turn,  like¬ 
wise  managed  to  reach  the  legislature  in  his 
early  twenties. 

The  senior  Knowland  served  two  terms 
in  the  legislature’s  lower  house  and  one  In 
the  State  senate. 

His  career  in  national  politics  began  in 
1904,  when  he  was  elected  to  fill  an  unex¬ 


pired  term  in  Congress.  In  all,  he  had  five 
full  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  ran  for  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  in  1914. 

That  was  the  year  Hiram  W.  Johnson  won 
gubernatorial  reelection.  The  advent  of  the 
Johnson  regime  and  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
Progressive  Party  had  split  the  California 
Republican  vote  and  Knowland  was  defeated. 

The  next  year  he  became  publisher  and 
controlling  owner  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

His  active  participation  in  GOP  political 
affairs  continued,  though,  and  over  the  last 
half  century,  he  has  attended  something  like 
a  dozen  Republican  National  Conventions 
either  as  a  delegate  or  news  commentator. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  conservation  of  scenic 
parkland  areas  and  preservation  of  his¬ 
torical  landmarks,  however,  that  Knowland 
has  left  a  rich  heritage  to  his  native  State. 

In  addition  to  his  long  political  career 
and  his  27  years  as  a  director  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Knowland  has  served  as  president 
of  the  California  Historical  Society,  head  of 
the  State’s  historical  landmarks  committee, 
chairman  of  the  1950  California  Centennial 
Commission,  and  active  worker  in  many  other 
causes  having  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
pioneer  day  relics  from  oblivion  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  State’s  great  redwoods 
and  other  natural  beauties. 

Now,  at  fourscore  years  and  six,  Know- 
land  is  the  dean  of  the  past  grand  presidents 
of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

And,  back  when  he  was  only  83,  he  was 
able  to  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the 
State’s  acquisition  of  600,000  acres  of  parks, 
beaches,  and  historical  monument  sites  over 
a  period  of  three  decades  and  to  say,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  California’s 
park  system  was  “second  to  none  in  the 
Nation.” 

Small  wonder  then  that  liberal  Democrat 
Brown  was  able  and  willing  to  characterize 
the  works  of  conservative  Republican  Know- 
land  as  monumental. 

“The  people  who  will  be  here  1,000  years 
hence,”  said  former  Gov.  Goodwin  J. 
Knight  in  1956,  "will  find  his  monument  in 
the  timeless  things  of  life.  They  will  mark 
that  monument  in  the  priceless  necklace  of 
playgrounds  strung  along  California’s  sea- 
coast  where  1,000  beaches  will  afford  happi¬ 
ness,  health,  and  recreation  to  unnumbered 
new  Californians.” 

Veteran  Knowland  has  said  that,  in  re¬ 
tirement  from  active  public  affairs,  he  in¬ 
tends  to  write  his  autobiography.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will,  for,  like  Tom  Storke’s  recent 
book,  it  should  be  one  of  warm  reminiscences, 
intensely  interesting  not  only  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  California  politics  but  to  the  lovers 
of  California’s  picturesque  and  roaring 
yesterdays. 


MSGR.  BELA  VARGA 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
free  world  reacted  in  shocked  horror  in 
1956  when  Hungarian  patriots  were 
smashed  ruthlessly  by  the  Soviet  war 
machine.  During  that  tragic  week  in 
history,  thousands  of  Hungarian  pa¬ 
triots  fought  valiantly  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds. 

In  doing  so  they  added  a  new  and 
inspiring  chapter  to  mankind’s  eternal 
struggle  to  rid  the  world  of  oppressive 
forces. 

The  spirit  of  free  Hungary  still  bums 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  its  country¬ 
men,  whether  living  here  now  or  beyond 
its  borders  in  temporary  havens. 

Such  a  patriot  is  Msgr.  Bela  Varga. 

Monsignor  Varga  in  1946  was  elected 
president  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
a  post  he  has  never  resigned  even  though 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  in 
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1947  because  of  Soviet  threats  on  his  life. 
As  the  last  freely  elected  president  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  he  now  is 
chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Committee, 
an  exile  organization.  The  Hungarian 
Committee  is  composed  of  former  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  banded  together  in  exile 
as  a  step  toward  ultimate  freedom  of 
their  native  land. 

Monsignor  Varga  has  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  more  than  20  years.  Mon¬ 
signor  Varga  helped  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  refugees,  Jews,  and  resist¬ 
ance  fighter^  during  the  years  of  Nazi 
occupation.  For  that,  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  Hungarian  Fascists.  After 
the  war,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Smallholders’  Party  and  was  active 
in  fashioning  a  great  democracy  when 
the  Communists  seized  power. 

I  consider  Monsignor  Varga  one  of  the 
great  patriots  of  the  20th  century.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  make  these  brief  remarks 
for  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  Amer¬ 
icans  everywhere  will  join  with  me  in 
commending  him  for  his  untiring  zeal  in 
behalf  of  a  just  cause. 


COMMUNIST  ARMS  IN  THE  NEAR 
EAST 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  very  un¬ 
happily,  I  have  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  ticker  news  indicates  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  shooting  in  the  Near  East. 
The  news  from  the  ticker  tape  reads: 

Syrians  resume  shooting  on  border.  Am¬ 
bush  five-man  Israel  patrol.  Syria  charged 
with  defying  United  Nations  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  all  of  us  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  background  of  what  is  going 
on  in  this  perilous  part  of  the  world, 
which  is  so  incendiary,  as  we  all  know, 
for,  according  to  recent  reports,  Soviet 
bloc  weapons  of  all  types  have  been  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
increasing  quantities. 

The  recent  fighting  on  the  Syrian- 
Israel  border  may  not  be  directly  the 
outcome  of  that  arms  flow,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  fair  to  say  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  it  would  have  happened  except  in 
consequence  of  intransigency  and  bel¬ 
ligerency  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
because  of  the  arms  buildup. 

The  gravity  of  this  danger  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  editorials  this  morning,  I  am 
sure,  throughout  the  country,  but  I  have 
noticed  such  editorials  in  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  editorials  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3,  1960] 
New  Fighting  in  Palestine 

The  state  of  war  which  President  Nasser 
insists  on  maintaining  between  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Israel  has  now  erupted  in 
new  border  clashes  that  have  cost  lives  on 
both  sides  and  set  Egyptian  troops  marching 
across  Sinai  toward  Israel,  ready,  as  the 
Cairo  radio  boasts,  for  the  decisive  battle  for 
Palestine.  The  hostilities,  which  include 
artillery,  tank  and  air  duels  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  have  been  interrupted  by  repeated 
cease-fires  arranged  by  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervision  Commission.  But  fight¬ 


ing  has  always  broken  out  anew,  over  the 
past  7  days,  and  whether  the  latest  cease¬ 
fire  will  prevail  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  that  such  hostilities, 
the  most  serious  since  the  Suez  war  of  1956, 
could  break  out — and  break  out  over  a  mere 
10-acre  tract  of  land — is  warning  that  a 
hair-trigger  situation  continues  to  exist  in 
Palestine — a  situation  that  could  blow  up  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East. 

As  regards  the  immediate  fighting,  each 
side  accuses  the  other  of  aggression,  and 
pending  impartial  determination  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  responsibility.  But  quite  aside  from 
the  right  or  wrong  of  the  immediate  issue, 
the  basic  factor  in  the  situation  is,  of  course, 
Arab  refusal  to  make  peace  with  Israel  and 
President  Nasser’s  own  exploitation  of  this 
fact  for  ends  of  his  own. 

Yet,  despite  Nasser’s  show  of  strength,  it 
must  still  be  assumed  that  neither  side 
courts  outright  war,  especially  with  a  screen 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
both  sides  not  to  let  the  situation  get 
beyond  their  control.  It  also  makes  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  all  men  of  goodwill  in  both 
camps,  and  beyond  that  on  the  interested 
powers  and  especially  the  United  Nations,  to 
make  new  efforts  to  establish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  that  will  avert  the  constant 
friction  and  permit  both  sides  to  develop  in 
freedom  and  mutual  cooperation,  without 
which  neither  can  prosper. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Feb.  3,  1960] 

New  Warning  in  Middle  East 

Quiet  apparently  has  been  restored  along 
the  Israeli-Syrian  frontier,  with  a  U.N.  su¬ 
pervised  truce  ending  another  outburst  of 
violence  along  a  border  that  has  seen  far 
too  many  in  recent  years. 

From  all  indications,  this  was  merely  a 
local  incident:  a  few  lives  lost,  a  few  for¬ 
tifications  leveled,  a  few  fighter  planes  ex¬ 
changing  shots.  With  the  immediate  strife 
over  both  sides  now  go  back  to  eyeing  each 
other  warily  across  the  disputed  frontier. 

Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  the 
incident  as  either  trivial  or  insignificant. 
For  outbreaks  of  this  kind  are  grim  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  underlying  situation  that  is  not 
improving  with  neglect,  and  that  continues 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  and 
perhaps  of  the  world. 

Presumably  it  would  be  possible  to  assess 
the  blame  for  this  latest  exchange  of  fire 
after  sifting  through  the  charges  and  coun¬ 
tercharges  from  both  sides.  The  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  repeated  countless  times 
in  the  past:  a  disputed  zone;  incursions, 
whether  accidental  or  deliberate;  gunfire. 

This  time  the  Israelis  accuse  the  Syrians 
of  having  instigated  the  incident,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  charge,  since  the  Israeli-Syrian  border 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  clashes  in 
recent  weeks  in  contrast  to  the  quiet  of 
other  Arab  frontiers. 

But  to  deal  with  incidents  along  the  bor¬ 
der  one  by  one  is  not  enough.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  eradicate  underlying  hostility 
and  resentment.  But  an  effort  can  be  made 
to  assure  that  these  do  not  take  the  form 
of  probing  attacks  in  a  repeated  pattern,  of 
provocative  violations  of  the  armistice  agree¬ 
ment,  of  piracy  on  an  international  water¬ 
way,  as  exemplified  in  the  repeated  seizures 
by  Egypt  of  Israeli  cargoes  in  defiance  of 
United  Nations  decrees. 

It  is  difficult,  surely,  to  deal  with  these 
matters  forthrightly  and  boldly.  But  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  full-scale  war  that  may  break  out 
if  the  U.N.  continues  its  policy  of  temporiz¬ 
ing  and  hoping  for  the  best. 

This  latest  Syrian-Israeli  clash  should  be 
taken  for  what  it  is — a  warning  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  irreparable  disaster  that  could 
follow. 


February  3 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  serious  threat  that  a  new  arms  race 
is  developing  in  the  Middle  East,  with 
increasing  tensions  which  may  explode 
into  large-scale  hostilities.  We  have 
certain  obligations  in  that  part  of  the 
world  under  the  Eisenhower  doctrine. 

Indeed,  whether  juridically  correct  or 
not,  those  were  substantially  invoked 
when  we  sent  troops  into  Lebanon.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  not  the  way  we  would  like 
to  see  peace  maintained  in  the  world, 
except  under  grave  necessity. 

Therefore,  I  urge  two  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion.  One  is  a  careful  examination  of 
what  United  Nations  action  can  be  in¬ 
voked  right  now,  instead  of  waiting. 
There  is  United  Nations  machinery 
available,  even  to  call  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  into  emergency  session,  if  our 
country  feels  forced  to  do  that,  based 
on  events. 

Secondly,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
mutual  security  treaty  with  Japan,  un¬ 
der  which  we  can  give  notice  in  advance 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  breach  of  the 
peace  in  that  area  of  the  world.  In 
view  of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine,  that 
kind  of  treaty  could  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Middle  East,  particularly  the 
Syria-Lebanon  area,  since  we  have  al¬ 
ready  consummated  such  a  treaty  with 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  time  be  taken  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  actual  outbreak  of 
shooting  on  the  Israel-Syria  border,  and 
that  the  Government  may  very  well  con¬ 
sider  what  steps  our  country  ought  to 
consider  taking  in  order  to  head  off  any 
untoward  development  in  that  area. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  fine  re¬ 
marks  on  the  growing  difficulty  on  the 
Israel-Syrian  border.  I  think  his  prop¬ 
ositions  are  sound. 


RUSSIAN  FARM  PROBLEMS 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Nazis, 
during  the  heydays  of  Hitler,  had  a  slo¬ 
gan:  “Cannons,  Instead  of  Butter.”  The 
Russians  these  days  seem  to  have  a 
similar  slogan:  “Satellites,  Instead  of 
Wheat.”  Those  Americans  who  get  all 
hot  and  bothered  about  the  Soviet  ac¬ 
complishments  in  getting  more  and  big¬ 
ger  sputniks  aloft  should  take  a  look  at 
the  Russians’  agricultural  figures.  The 
failure  of  the  Russian  farm  program 
may  be  attributed  to  many  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  collectivized  farms 
somehow  do  not  produce  as  much  as  free, 
privately  owned  American  farms.  But 
one  additional  reason  may  also  be  the 
possibility  that  much  of  the  technical 
skill  and  resources  needed  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Russian  farming  goes  instead 
into  the  Russian  space  program.  Believ¬ 
ing  in  the  military  conquest  of  the  world. 
Hitler  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  daily 
diet  of  the  German  people  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cannons  and  panzer  emits.  The 
Russians,  undertaking  the  psychological 
conquest  of  the  minds  of  the  world,  like¬ 
wise  sacrifice  the  daily  diet  of  their  peo- 
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pie  in  order  to  produce  sputniks  and 
their  impact  on  world  opinion. 

Both  the  Nazi  program  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  program  point  out  the  indifference 
of  these  totalitarian  systems  to  humani¬ 
tarian  needs  and  values. 

Two  years  ago,  a  virgin  land  area  in 
Kazakhstan  was  opened  for  farming  de¬ 
spite"  dire  predictions  that  the  weather 
was  unfavorable.  Last  year  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  jubilant  that  one-half  of  all 
Soviet  grain  for  market  needs  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  area.  But  in  1959  the 
highly  publicized  production  not  only 
failed  to  climb  to  the  expected  high,  it 
fell  below  the  1958  level. 

The  local  boss  was  one  Belyaev,  a 
member  of  the  ruling  Presidium  and  a 
personal  friend  of  Khrushchev.  His  re¬ 
port  this  year  put  all  the  blame  on 
the  weather.  But  Khrushchev  obviously 
thinks  otherwise.  He  charged  that  18,- 
000  tractors  and  32,000  combines  were  on 
the  blink  just  when  they  were  needed 
the  most.  Said  Atheist  Khrushchev 
righteously:  “Why  blame  God  and  the 
weather  in  saying  that  the  grain  did  not 
ripen?  What  we  need  is  to  work  harder, 
so  in  time  the  Lord  will  say,  you  did  your 
part  and  now  I  will  do  mine." 

Discussing  the  Russian  farm  program, 
the  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Press-Ga¬ 
zette,  in  Wisconsin,  had  this  to  say,  on 
January  25,  1960: 

Whether  or  not  the  men  who  could  fix  the 
farm  machinery  have  been  too  busy  repair¬ 
ing  missiles  or  whether  the  lessons  the  Rus¬ 
sian  visitors  learned  in  Iowa  just  didn’t 
soak  in,  has  not  been  revealed.  But  with 
grain  production  down,  both  beef  and  hog 
production  will  go  down.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  a  good  source  of  material  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  The  message  of  the 
Russian  agricultural  failure  should  be 
broadcast  repeatedly  to  the  underdeveloped' 
nations  who  need  increased  production  to 
keep  their  people  from  starvation.  Food  is 
still  necessary  even  for  a  trip  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2-year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  will  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments,  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  original  bill. 

In  such  a  case,  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  is 
considered  as  original  text,  and  any 
amendment,  including  a  substitute,  is 


therefore  in  the  first  degree,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment  in  one  further  de¬ 
gree,  either  of  a  perfecting  nature  or  as 
a  substitute.  Perfecting  amendments 
have  precedence  over  substitutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  agree  to  have 
his  amendment  printed  in  the  Record, 
without  reading? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  amendment,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute,  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  I960.’ 
“assurance  against  federal  interference  in 

SCHOOLS 

“Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc¬ 
tion,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  curriculum,  or  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

“AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  making  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  to  assist  school  districts  in  fi¬ 
nancing  the  construction  of  urgently  needed 
school  facilities,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay, 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  principal  and  interest  annually  be¬ 
coming  due  on  school  construction  bonds  or 
other  obligations  in  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000. 
“allocations 

“Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  such  amounts, 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  for  such  year  by  appropriation  or  other 
law  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
per  child  of  school  age,  the  school-age  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  effort  for  school  purposes  of 
the  respective  States.  Subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  5,  such  allocations  shall  be 
made  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  shall 
allocate  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  allocated  among  all  States  as  the 
product  of — 

“(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

“(B)  the  State’s  allocation  ratio  (as  de¬ 
termined  under  subsection  (b) ) , 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod¬ 
ucts  for  all  the  States. 

“(2)  A  State’s  allocation  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graph  (1)  shall  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  made  for  Federal 
grant  commitments  pursuant  to  section  8 
with  respect  to  obligations,  to  finance  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  projects  in 
such  State,  totaling  the  amount  of  such  allo¬ 
cation.  Such  a  commitment  with  respect  to 
any  obligations  shall  commit  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  pay  the  Federal  share  (as  deter¬ 
mined  under  section  6  for  each  year  during 
which  such  obligations  are  outstanding)  of 
the  principal  and  interest  annually  becoming 
due  on  such  obligations.  Such  obligations 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  financing  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  construction  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  projects.  The  latest  maturity  date  of 
obligations  (in  any  issue)  with  r Aspect  to 
which  a  Federal  grant  commitment  is  made 


under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  twenty 
years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  of  such  obligations 
and  the  first  payment  of  principal  thereon 
shall  be  due  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
third  year  following  such  earliest  date. 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  ‘allocation  ratio’  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
several  States,  except  that  (A)  the  allocation 
ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  0.25  or 
more  than  0.75  and  (B)  the  allocation  ratio 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  0.75. 

“(2)  The  allocation  ratios  shall  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
again  between  July  Land  September  30  of 
the  year  1962,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  for  the  several  States,  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are' available  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  The  first  such  pro¬ 
mulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  I960,  and  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  the  second  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  I, 
1962,  and  ending  June  30,  1964. 

“(3)  The  term  ‘child  of  school  age’  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

“(4)  The  term  ‘school-age  population* 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
inclusive,  and  such  school-age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(5)  The  term  ‘income  per  child  of  school 
age’  for  any  State  or  for  the  several  States 
means  that  total  personal  income  for  the 
State  and  the  several  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (in  the  State  and  the  several  States, 
respectively) . 

“maintenance  of  state  and  local  support 

FOR  SCHOOL  FINANCING 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  State 
under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which  its  State 
school  effort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than 
the  national  school  effort  index  for  such  year, 
except  that  for  the  first  year  that  allocations 
are  made  under  this  Act  this  provision  shall 
not  apply.  The  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  reallocated  among  the  remaining 
States  by  proportionately  increasing  their 
allocations  under  section  4  for  such  year. 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

“  ( 1 )  The  ‘State  school  effort  index’  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  State’s  school  expendi¬ 
tures  per  public  school  child  by  (B)  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State: 
except  that  the  State  school  effort  index  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  national  school 
effort  index  in  the  case  of  (i)  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  and  (ii)  any  State  for  which  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
dre  not  less  than  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  the  several  States. 

“(2)  The  ‘national  school  effort  index’  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  the  several  States  by 
(B)  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  several  States. 

"(c)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per  pub¬ 
lic  school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  its  State  school  effort  index  few 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
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State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  made  from  funds 
derived  from  State  and  local  sources  in  the 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  school 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  are  available  to  him,  by  (B)  the’ 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  such  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  school 
year. 

“(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  the  several  States  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  determining  the  national  school  ef¬ 
fort  index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
expenditures  by  the  several  States  and  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof  for  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  made  from  funds  derived  from 
State  and  local  sources,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  same  school  year 
as  is  used  under  paragraph  (1),  by  (B)  the 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  for  such  year  in  public  elementary  and 
'secondary  schools  in  the  several  States,  de¬ 
termined  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

“(3)  The  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  any  State  and  for  the  several  States  shall, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“(4)  For  purposes  of  determinations  made 
under  this  section  and  section  6,  the  term 
‘the  several  States’  shall  not  include  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  for  purposes  of  determina¬ 
tions  made  under  section  4,  the  term  ‘the 
several  States’  shall  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COST  OF  FINANCING  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  school  construction  on  financing  under 
this  Act  for  any  State  for  any  year  shall 
be  50  per  centum. 

"(b)  In  order  to  ease  the  burden  of  school 
construction  costs  for  States  which  have  be¬ 
low  Average  per  capita  income  and  which 
have  nevertheless  made  a  better  than  aver¬ 
age  effort  to  support  teachers’  salaries,  and 
in  order  to  recognize  and  facilitate  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  improvement  of  support  of 
teachers’  salaries  by  such  States,  the  Federal 
share  for  such  States  of  the  principal  dnd 
interest  on  obligations  (other  than  obliga¬ 
tions  to  which  section  9(b)  applies)  becom¬ 
ing  due  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  increased  as 
follows:  the  Federal  share  for  any  State 
for  any  year  for  which  its  State  teacher  sal¬ 
ary  support  index  exceeds  the  national 
teacher  salary  support  index  and  for  which  its 
per  capita  income  (as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  at  the  beginning  of  such  year 
on  the  basis  of  personal  incomes  and  pop¬ 
ulation  for  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce)  is  less 
than  the  per  capita  income  for  the  several 
States  (as  so  determined)  shall  be — 

“(1)  55  per  centum  if  the  State  index  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  national  index  by  less  than  10 
per  centum; 

“(2)  60  per  centum  if  the  State  index  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  national  index  by  at  least  10  but 
less  than  20  per  centum; 

“(3)  65  per  centum  if  the  State  index  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  national  index  by  20  or  more  per 
centum. 

“(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  — 

"(1)  The  ‘State  teacher  salary  support  in¬ 
dex’  for  any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  State’s 
average  teacher  salary  by  (B)  the  per  capita 
income  for  the  State;  except  that  the  State 
teacher  salary  support  index  shall  be  deemed 


to  be  equal  to  the  national  teacher  salary 
support  index  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands. 

“(2)  The  ‘national  teacher  salary  support 
index’  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  (A)  the  average  teacher 
salary  for  the  several  States  by  (B)  the  per 
capita  income  for  the  several  States. 

“(d)(1)  The  average  teacher  salary  for 
any  State  for  purposes  of  determining  its 
State  teacher  salary  support  index  for  any 
fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  in  elementary  and  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent 
school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  for 
the  several  States  are  available  to  him,  by 
(B)  the  number  of  instructional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  such  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  school 
year. 

"(2)  The  average  teacher  salary  for  the 
several  States  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  national  teacher  salary  support  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
several  States  and  subdivisions  thereof  for 
instructional  staff  in  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  same  school  year  as 
is  used  under  paragraph  (1),  by  (B)  the 
number  of  instructional  staff  members  for 
such  year  in  public  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  several  States,  determined 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

“(3)  The  per  capita  income  for  any  State 
and  for  the  several  States  means  the  total 
personal  income  for  the  State  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the  pop¬ 
ulation  (in  the  State  and  the  several  States, 
respectively),  and  shall,  for  purposes  of  sub¬ 
section  (c),  be  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  basis  of  incomes  and  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  calendar  year  beginning  in  the 
same  school  year  as  is  used  under  paragraph 
(1). 

“STATE  PLANS 

“Sec.  7.  Federal  grant  commitments  may 
be  made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  obli¬ 
gations  to  finance  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  in  any  State  only  if  such  State  has 
submitted,  and  has  had  approved  under  this 
section,  a  State  plan.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  a  State  plan  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  if  such  plan — 

“(a)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  adminis¬ 
tering  the  plan; 

“(b)  provides  that  a  local  educational 
agency  will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  grant 
commitment  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  obligations  only  if  such  obligations  are 
for  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  school  facilities  needed  to  re¬ 
lieve  or  prevent  overcrowding,  double  shifts, 
or  unhealthful  or  hazardous  conditions; 

“(c)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
projects  under  the  plan,  which  standards 
and  procedures  shall  assure  (1)  that  the 
highest  priority  will  be  given  to  local  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  which,  upon  making  a  tax 
effort  reasonably  commensurate  with  their 
economic  resources  are  unable,  solely  because 
of  lack  of  such  resources,  to  finance  from 
the  resources  available  to  them  the  full  cost 
of  the  school  facilities  needed  to  relieve  or 
prevent  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un¬ 
healthful  or  hazardous  conditions,  and  (2) 
that  in  other  respects  the  order  of  priority 
will  be  based  on  relative  need  for  financial 
aid  in  the  construction  of  such  school  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  need  for 
such  facilities; 

“(d)  provides  for  affording  to  every  ap¬ 
plicant  whose  application  to  be  included  in 
a  State  request  under  section  8  for  a  Fed¬ 
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eral  grant  commitment  is  denied,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency; 

“(e)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 

“grant  commitments 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  case  of  each  project 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  for 
a  local  educational  agency  to  be  financed 
by  obligations  for  which  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  requests  a  Federal  grant  com¬ 
mitment  under  this  Act,  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  shall  include  in  its  request — 

“(1)  a  description  of  the  school  facilities 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  request  is 
made  and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  such  project; 

“(2)  the  amount  of  the  obligations  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  the  commitment; 

“(3)  a  certification — 

“(A)  that  it  has  determined,  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
7,  that  the  local  educational  agency  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  such  commitment  with  respect  to 
such  obligations  and  such  project  is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State; 

“(B)  that  such  project  is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redistricting  plans  or 
policies  and  is  in  accord  with  applicable  State 
construction  laws  and  standards; 

“(C)  if  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  project  is  not  to  be  met  from 
the  proceeds  of  such  obligations,  that  the 
financing  of  such  portion  has  been  arranged; 

“(4)  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  take  appropriate  steps,  including  a  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  interest  and  other 
terms  for  such  obligations. 

“(b)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
request  of  a  State  educational  agency  for  a 
Federal  grant  commitment  with  respect  to 
any  obligations  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obligations  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re¬ 
maining  in  the  State’s  allocation  or  alloca¬ 
tions  available  for  the  purpose,  the 
Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  9,  make  the  Federal  grant  commit¬ 
ment  requested  with  respect  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  specified. 

“state  commitments 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  or  (c),  no  Federal  grant  commit¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  obli¬ 
gations  for  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
construction  of  a  school  facilities  project 
filed  after  June  30,  1960,  unless  the  State 
makes  an  equally  binding  commitment  to 
pay  the  State  share  of  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  annually  becoming  due  on  such  obli¬ 
gations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
‘State  share’  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per 
centum  less  the  Federal  share. 

“(b)  (1)  A  State  may,  in  lieu  of  the  com¬ 
mitment  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  make  a 
capital  grant  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction,  in  which  case  (A)  the  Federal 
grant  commitment  shall  be  to  pay  the  entire 
principal  and  interest  annually  becoming 
due  on  an  amount  of  obligations  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
capital  grant  as  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  construction  bears  to  the  State  share 
thereof,  and  (B)  the  amount  charged  against 
the  applicable  allocation  of  the  State  shall 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  the 
obligations  covered  by  such  commitment 
and  the  amount  of  such  capital  grant. 

“(2)  A  State  may  require  repayment  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  its  commitment,  with 
or  without  interest,  and,  in  such  case,  the 
same  requirement  shall  apply  with  respect 
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to  the  amounts  paid  under  the  Federal  grant 
commitment. 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  any  obligations  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  request  of  a  State  filed  pursuant 
to  section  8  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
!  June  30,  1961,  with  respect  to  which  the 
State  does  not  make  either  a  commitment  to 
pay  the  State  share  of  the  principal  and 
interest  annually  becoming  due,  or  a  capital 
grant,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  — 

“(1)  the  request  shall  include  assurance 
of  the  ability  of  the  local  educational  agency 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
portion  of  the  principal  and  interest  an¬ 
nually  becoming  due  on  such  obligations  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  grant  commitment; 

"(2)  the  requirement  in  section  7(c)  for 
standards  and  procedures  assuring  highest 
priority  to  certain  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  shall  be  deemed  met  if  such  priority  is 
assured  subject  to  the  ability  of  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  to  secure  funds  to  meet  the 
portion  of  the  principal  and  interest  an¬ 
nually  becoming  due  on  obligations  (to  fi¬ 
nance  school  facilities  projects)  not  covered 
by  a  Federal  grant  commitment. 

“states  exclusively  responsible  for  school 

CONSTRUCTION  FINANCING 

"Sec.  10.  If  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  facil¬ 
ities  in  any  State,  or  in  any  portion  of  a 
State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 
Commissioner  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  modify  or  make  inappli¬ 
cable  to  such  State  or  portion  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  he  determines  to  be  inappropriate 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  local  educa¬ 
tional  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
such  financing. 

“PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  GRANTS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  such  agency  or  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  in  the  request 
of  a  State  agency  pursuant  to  section  8  with 
respect  to  any  obligations,  the  Federal  grants 
for  each  year  under  the  Federal  grant  com¬ 
mitment  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
obligations. 

“(b)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
grants  due  under  Federal  grant  commit¬ 
ments  made  under  this  Act. 

"FEDERAL  CAPITAL  GRANTS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  AGENCIES  WHICH  HAVE  REACHED 

THEIR  DEBT  LIMITS 

“Sec.  12.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  years  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1960,  and  June  30,  1961,  a 
State  educational  agency  which  has  sub¬ 
mitted  and  had  approved  a  State  plan  un¬ 
der  section  7  may,  in  lieu  of  requesting  a 
Federal  grant  commitment  with  respect  to 
obligations  to  finance  a  project  of  a  local 
educational  agency  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities,  request  a  Federal  capital 
grant  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  project.  If 
the  Commissioner  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  local  educational  agency  is  un¬ 
able  by  reason  of  State  legal  restrictions  on 
the  Incurring  of  debt  by  such  agency  to 
issue  obligations  or  otherwise  borrow  the 
amount  covered  by  the  State’s  request  and 
is  unable  to  obtain  such  amount  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  State  or  local  school  building 
authorities  or  other  arrangement  not  in¬ 
volving  violation  of  such  restrictions; 

"(2)  such  local  educational  agency  would, 
if  obligations  were  issued  to  finance  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  project,  in  all  respects 
meet  the  requirements  under  section  8  for 
a  Federal  grant  commitment  with  respect 
to  such  obligations; 

“(3)  financing  for  the  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  not -covered  by  such  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  grants  has  been  arranged;  and 

“(4)  the  State  educational  agency  (or  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  State)  has  given 
reasonable  assurance  to  the  Commission  that 


it  will  diligently  seek  an  amendment  of 
State  law  which  will  enable  such  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency  to  obtain,  through  borrow¬ 
ing  or  other  financial  measures,  the  amount 
of  any  Federal  capital  grant  made  under 
this  section  and  that  provision  will,  assum¬ 
ing  such  an  amendment  of  State  law,  be 
made  for  the  repayment  of  such  amount 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  local  educational 
agency  to  the  Federal  Government; 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  a  Federal  cap¬ 
ital  grant  in  the  amount  requested  and 
shall  pay  the  same  in  such  installments, 
in  advance  or  otherwise,  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  and  shall  charge  against  the  appli¬ 
cable  allocation  of  the  State  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital 
grant. 

“(b)  Any  obligations  which  are  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  amount 
of  any  Federal  capital  grant  made  or  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (for  re¬ 
payment  to  the  United  States),  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  8(a)  (4) 
and  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  4(a)  (2), 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  meeting 
the  requirements  for  Federal  grant  com¬ 
mitments  under  this  Act,  except  that  any 
such  obligations  with  respect  to  which  a 
Federal  grant  commitment  is  made  shall 
not  be  charged  against  any  allocation  of 
the  State  under  this  Act. 

“(c)  If  a  Federal  capital  grant  has  been 
made  upon  the  request  of  any  State  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  and  any  portion  of 
such  grant  has  not  been  repaid  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  by  July  1,  1962,  the  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  shall  be  charged  with  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  unpaid  portion  of 
such  grant,  and  if  such  allocation  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  such  purpose  with  respect  to  all 
such  grants,  against  the  State’s  allocations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
Upon  repayment  by  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  Federal  capital  grant  or 
portion  thereof  for  which  an  allocation  of 
such  State  has  been  charged  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  such  allocation  shall,  if  still  avail¬ 
able,  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  so  repaid. 

“(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  June  30,  1962,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  of  Federal 
capital  grants  made  under  this  section. 

“(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  13,  14,  and 
18,  and  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
(2),  shall  apply  to  Federal  capital  grants  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  are  applicable  to 
Federal  grant  commitments  and  obligations 
covered  thereby. 

“abandonment  of  projects 

“Sec.  13.  If  any  project  financed  by  obliga¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  grant 
commitment  has  been  made  under  this  Act 
or  any  project  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
Federal  capital  grant,  is  abandoned,  or  is  not 
completed  within  a  reasonable  period  (de¬ 
termined  under  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner)  after  such  obligations  have  been  sold 
or  after  such  grant  has  been  made,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  State  in  which  such  project  is 
located  or  from  the  local  educational  agency 
whose  project  was  involved,  or  both,  the 
amount  of  the  grants  made  by  the  United 
States  as  capital  grants  or  with  respect  to 
the  principal  and  interest  on  such  obliga¬ 
tions  or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  rea¬ 
sonable  under  the  circumstances  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  a  Federal  district  court). 

“labor  standards 

“Sec.  14.  (a)  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  any  commitment  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  obligations  to  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  school  facilities  project,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  adequate  assurance  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 


tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work  on  such  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) ,  and  will 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author¬ 
ity  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15  F.R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c) . 

“ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act, 
shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications 
of  Federal  grant  commitments  made  under 
this  Act  and  of  obligations  with  respect  to 
which  such  commitments  have  been  made 
and  to  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  Act; 
except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  in  the  conduct  of  litigation 
arising  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  in  making  Federal  grant  commit¬ 
ments,  and  payments  with  respect  thereto, 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  in  connection  with 
such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  except  that  all  such  transactions 
shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

“suits  against  the  united  states 

“Sec.  16.  Any  holder  of  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  grant  commit¬ 
ment  has  been  made  under  this  Act  may 
bring  suit  against  the  United  States  to  en¬ 
force  any  duty  of  the  Commissioner  under 
this  Act  relating  to  the  commitment  or  any 
undertaking  of  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  such  commitment.  In  any  action  arising 
under  this  Act  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without  regard 
to  the  amounts  involved.  Such  action  shall 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  if  there  are 
more  than  one,  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or,  if  he  does  not  have  his 
principal  place  of  business  within  any  such 
judicial  district,  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  17.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  term  'Commissioner’  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the.Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘State  educational  agency* 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  (if  different)  the 
officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
State  construction  or  supervision  of  con¬ 
struction  of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘local  educational  agency’ 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority,  hawing 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lice  education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State.  If  a  Separate  local  public  authority 
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has  responsibility  for  the  provision  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  school  facilities  for  any  local 
educational  agency  or  the  financing  of  the 
construction  thereof,  such  term  includes 
such  other  authority. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘school  facilities’  includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  for  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  school  purposes;  and 
interests  in  land  (including  site,  grading, 
and  improvement)  on  which  such  facilities 
are  constructed.  Such  term  does  not  in¬ 
clude  athletic  stadiums,  or  structures  or 
facilities  intended  primarily  for  events, 
such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or 
games,  for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged 
to  the  general  public. 

“(f)  The  terms  ‘construct’,  ‘constructing’, 
and  ‘construction’  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school 
facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  al¬ 
tering,  remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘obligations'  means  any 
bond,  notes,  interim  certificates,  debentures, 
certificates  .of  indebtedness,  or  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  indebtedness. 

“WITHHOLDING  OF  FUNDS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

“Sec.  18.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commission¬ 
er,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that — 

“(1)  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec¬ 
tion  7  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  such 
section;  or 

“(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  Federal  grant  com¬ 
mitments  and  no  further  Federal  capital 
grants  will  be  made  under  this  Act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  obligations  to  finance  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  school  facilities  projects  in  the  State 
(or,  in  his  discretion,  that  further  commit¬ 
ments  or  grants  will  not  be  made  for  projects 
in  the  State  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  by 
any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  Federal 
grant  commitments  and  no  further  Federal 
capital  grants  with  respect  to  projects  in 
such  State  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit 
commitments  or  grants  to  projects  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  there  is  no  such  failure). 

“(b)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner’s  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

“(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac¬ 
tion.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  substan¬ 
tially  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

“(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

“UTILIZATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  19.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
head  thereof.  Payment  for  such  services 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

“delegation  of  commissioner’s  functions 

“Sec.  20.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  cf  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
“appropriation  for  administration 

“Sec.  21.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  administration  of 
this  Act. 

.  “Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘A  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  grant  assistance  to  school 
districts  in  financing  a  four-year  program 
of  construction  of  urgently  needed  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  public  school  facil¬ 
ities.’  ” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Is  my  amendment 
now  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  pending  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  amendment  to 
the  McNamara  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.'  Yes;  it  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  I  are  offering  to  Senate 
bill  8. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  rule,  ob¬ 
viously  the  Senate  would,  first,  have  to 
perfect  the  McNamara  bill,  with  what¬ 
ever  amendments  are  offered  to  the  bill, 
before  a  substitute  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  tendered  a  bill  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  going  to  the 
very  point  which  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  raised.  We  had  the  bill  re¬ 
printed  as  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  for  the  time  being  that  the 
Cooper  amendment  is  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  quite 
correct  in  his  understanding  that  per¬ 
fecting  amendments  to  the  McNamara 
bill  would  take  precedence  over  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute;  but  no  such  perfecting  amend¬ 
ments  have  yet  been  offered.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Cooper  amendment  is  the 
pending  question  until  it  is  displaced  or 
superseded. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  acting  majority 


leader  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  not 
lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  a  request  would 
be  made  that  the  committee  bill  would 
be  considered  as  a  clean  bill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amendment,  so  that  any  amend¬ 
ment  offered  would  be  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  That  is  customary  procedure  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  that  is  the  pres-, 
ent  situation;  but  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered  his  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  that 
amendment  is  the  pending  question,  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  being  superseded  by  any  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  which  is  not  yet  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  not  proper  first 
to  dispose  of  a  request  which  may  be 
made  to  agree  upon  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute,  so  that  the  vehicle  wi^.h  which 
we  work - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
if  a  complete  committee  substitute  is 
agreed  to,  then  no  further  amendment 
will  be  in  order.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
adheres  to  his  ruling  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  is  the  pending  question, 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  the 
floor,  and  that  if  any  perfecting  amend¬ 
ments  are  offered,  they  will  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parli¬ 
amentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Chair  define 
what  is  meant  by  a  perfecting  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  a  perfecting  amendment  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  substitute,  is  usually  an 
amendment  which  amends  or  changes  a 
part,  but  not  the  entire  text,  of  a 
pending  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  to  understand, 
therefore,  if  I  may  proceed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  if  such  an  amendment  is 
offered,  it  will  be  voted  upon  before  the 
Cooper  substitute,  and  that  when  all 
perfecting  amendments,  as  defined  by  -4 
the  Chair,  to  the  pending  measure  have 
been  voted  on,  then  the  Cooper  substi¬ 
tute  will  be  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct.  The 
Cooper  amendment  itself,  being  in  the 
first  degree,  while  a  substitute,  is  also  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request  made  by 
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:  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  yield  for 
this  colloquy,  as  he  has  already  done, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have 
offered — the  Cooper- Javits  substitute — 
is  in  effect  a  complete  change  in  the  bill 
S.  8.  Assume  that  some  other  Senator 
offers  an  amendment,  which  is  called  an 
amendment  but  which  is  in  itself  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  bill.  Would  that  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  perfecting  amendment  which 
would  take  precedence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair,  and 
the  Chair  considers  himself  bound  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian,  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any  other 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  after  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  has  offered  his 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  then  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will,  according  to 
the  Parliamentarian,  take  precedence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry:  Suppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his  in¬ 
quiry  until  the  Chair  makes  a  suggestion, 
to  help  clarify  the  matter?  As  the  Chair 
understands  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
last  amendment  offered  is  the  first  voted 
on  or  passed  on,  so  long  as  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  beyond  the  degree  which 
the  rules  permit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  the  Chair 
has  just  defined  it,  other  than  the 
Cooper- Javits  amendment,  is  offered, 
may  the  proponents  of  the  Cooper- 
Javits  amendment  withdraw  their  sub¬ 
stitute  and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  Cooper  amendment  could  thus 
be  withdrawn  and  offered  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  to  the  other  substitute  if — but  only 
if — the  yeas  and  nays  had  not  been 
ordered,  or  the  Cooper  amendment  had 
not  been  amended- in  the  meanwhile. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  further  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  desire  to  make  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  pro¬ 


posal  which  might  be  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton].  I  am  not  certain 
whether  his  proposal  is  a  complete  sub¬ 
stitute,  which  would  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  new  lan¬ 
guage,  or  whether  it  goes  only  to  a  part 
of  S.  8. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  continue  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  continues  to  yield  without  los¬ 
ing  his  right  to  the  floor  unless  he  ad¬ 
vises  the  Chair  that  he  does  not  desire 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mi-.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
answer  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
by  saying  that  the  amendment  which  I 
propose  to  offer  at  some  time  before  the 
parliamentary  situation  precludes  its  be¬ 
ing  offered,  is  a  complete  substitute:  and 
I  was  about  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  point  at  which 
those  of  us  who  may  have  substitutes 
which  we  wish  to  have  considered  and 
voted  upon  will  be  precluded  from 
offering  them. 

In  other  words,  I  understand  that  once 
a  substitute  for  the  original  bill  has 
been  adopted,  all  other  substitutes  will 
be  precluded  from  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
once  a  complete  substitute  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  has  been  adopted,  no  further 
substitute  amendment  or  perfecting 
amendment  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  committee  has 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits!  have  offered  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  place  of  the  committee  substi¬ 
tute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
conferring  further  with  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  the  Chair  wishes  to  advise  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  before  he 
proceeds,  that  before  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  took  the  chair,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  made  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
then  in  the  chair: 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  original  bill. 

In  such  a  case,  the  committee  amendment, 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  is  considered 
as  original  text;  and  any  amendment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  substitute,  is  therefore  in  the  first 
degree,  and  subject  to  amendment  in  one 
further  degree,  either  of  a  perfecting  nature 
or  as  a  substitute.  Perfecting  amendments 
have  precedence  over  substitutes. 

Mi\  COTTON.  My  inquiry  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  If  a  vote  comes  on  a  substitute  or 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  committee 
clean  substitute  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate — whether  that  is  the  Cooper- 
Javits  substitute  or  the  Dirksen  substi¬ 
tute  or  any  other  substitute — if  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  adopted,  will  that  action  pre¬ 
clude  the  offering  of  other  substitutes; 
or  may  they  be  offered  until  the  clean 
bill,  as  substituted,  is  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  in  such  a  situa¬ 


tion,  once  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill 
has  been  adopted,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
matter,  and  no  further  amendment — 
whether  in  the  nature  of  a  different  sub¬ 
stitute  or  an  amendment  to  that  substi¬ 
tute — will  be  in  order. 

However,  the  Chair  believes  he  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  ruling  that  while  the  substitute 
is  before  the  Senate,  and  before  it  is 
voted  upon,  it  is  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  substitute  now  offered,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
while  it  would  ultimately,  if  adopted, 
become  a  substitute  to  the  entire  bill,  is 
at  the  present  time  a  substitute  only  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  points  out  that  the 
committee  substitute  strikes  out  every¬ 
thing  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  is  in 
itself  a  complete  substitute,  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is 
in  order,  which,  in  turn,  is  subject  to 
amendment;  and  if  it  is  adopted,  either 
with  or  without  amendment,  it  would 
preclude  further  action.  However,  if  it 
is  defeated,  then  we  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  only  one  vote, 
not  two,  will  be  required  in  order  to  adopt 
the  committee  substitute  in  place  of  the 
original  bill.  Is  that  correct?  In  other 
words,  there  will  not  be  a  vote,  first,  to 
substitute  the  Cooper  substitute  for  the 
pending  substitute  offered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  then  another  vote  to  sub¬ 
stitute  it  for  the  original  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two  votes, 
hut  that  the  second  vote  would  merely  be 
a  ratification,  for  formal  parliamentary 
purposes,  of  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  offering  another  substitute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  only  way  in  which  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  indicated  he 
would  like  to  have  done  could  be  done, 
would  be  by  first  voting  down  the  Cooper 
amendment.  Then  another  substitute 
would  be  in  order.  But  while  the  Cooper 
amendment  is  the  pending  question,  a 
substitute  for  it  cannot  be  offered  al¬ 
though  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
committee  bill  would  take  precedence 
over  the  Cooper  amendment,  and 
amendments  to  the  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment  itself  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  that  means  that 
unless  the  Cooper  amendment  is  voted 
down  by  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  from  this  instant 
completely  precluded  from  offering  a 
substitue.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  could, 
if  he  so  desired,  offer  a  substitute  to  the 
Cooper  substitute,  and  it  would  be  in  or¬ 
der,  and  would  then  supersede  the  Cooper 
amendment;  in  other  words,  it  would  be 
voted  on  first. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  that  may  be  done 
at  any  time  until  the  time  when  the 
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Cooper  substitute  amendment  is  voted 
on.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  will  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop¬ 
er]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  have  offered  to  Senate  bill 
8  an  amendment  identified  as  “2-2-60 — 
A,”  and  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  that  amendment.  I  may  say 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  amend¬ 
ment,  although  it  appears  to  call  for  $4 
billion  over  a  period  of  perhaps  20  years. 

I  understand  that,  even  though  we 
can  borrow  money  for  less  than  it  is  now 
costing,  the  proposal  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  mean  that  the  Government 
would  pay  about  $500  million  in  interest 
for  every  $1  billion  of  construction  it 
helps  to  finance.  However,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  discussion  of  that  matter  later, 
because  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  point  out  in  his  brief  remarks 
that  once  we  get  started  on  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  cannot  expect  to  hold  it  to  the 
relatively  modest  figure  of  $500  million 
a  year  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  school  commence¬ 
ment  speeches  and  on  many  other  oc¬ 
casions  I  have  stressed  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  education.  As  a  student  of 
political  history,  I  have  realized  how  de¬ 
pendent  the  success  of  our  experiment 
in  representative  democracy  has  been 
upon  the  education  of  the  masses  and 
what  a  handicap  to  our  recent  efforts 
to  sell  our  democratic  principles  to  some 
of  the  backward  and  so-called  under¬ 
privileged  nations  of  the  world  has  been 
the  illiteracy  of  their  masses. 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  stress 
which  Thomas  Jefferson,  our  greatest 
political  philosopher  and  the  real  father 
of  public  school  education  in  Virginia, 
placed  upon  the  need  for  an  educated 
electorate,  saying  that  no  nation  can 
hope  to  be  both  ignorant  and  free.  I 
have  also  quoted  Washington,  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  great  college  in  my  home¬ 
town  which  bears  his  name,  along  with 
that  of  the  immortal  Lee,  who  said  in 
his  farewell  address: 

Promote  then  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  should  be  enlightened. 

I  have  commented  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  science  and  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  in  this  technical  age  more 
stress  would  be  placed  in  our  public 
schools,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges, -on 
the  training  of  future  scientists. 


But,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  of  us  who  agree  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  pending  school  aid  bill  must 
likewise  agree  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Our  form  of  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  is  unique  in  the  world  in  that 
we  have  50  sovereign  and  independent 
States  operating  under  a  written  Con¬ 
stitution  which  reserves  to  them  or  the 
people  thereof  all  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Central  Government.  If  it  be  true, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  a  system  of 
public  education  is  essential  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  democratic  institutions,  I 
feel  I  would  render  the  cause  of  public 
education  a  disservice  by  supporting  leg¬ 
islation  which,  though  temporarily  im¬ 
proving  our  school  system,  would  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  an  improper  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  rights  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  clearly  intended  to  be  exercised 
by  the  States  and  their  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  namely,  the  operation  and  con¬ 
trol  of  their  public  schools.  The  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  can  do  a 
better  job  in  the  operation  of  public 
schools  than  the  Federal  Government, 
and  all  school  officials  should  echo  the 
sentiment  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
said :  “I  don’t  want  a  smug  lot  of  experts 
to  sit  down  behind  closed  doors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  play  providence  to  me.” 

I  am  opposed  to  S.  8  because  it  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  centralized 
autocratic  control  of  our  public  schools. 
It  may  be  a  small  step,  but  there  is  truth 
in  the  old  Chinese  proverb  that  a  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  is  commenced  by  one 
step. 

My  concern  over  the  step  we  would 
take  by  enacting  this  bill  is  based  on  the 
record  of  how  far  we  already  have  gone 
in  the  direction  of  abandoning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  States’  rights  and  ignoring  the 
constitutional  provision  that  “powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respec¬ 
tively,  or  to  the  people.” 

It  must  be  conceded,  of  course,  that 
the  pending  bill,  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
construction  of  school  buildings,  involves 
less  threat  of  Federal  control  of  public 
education  than  a  bill  to  contribute  to 
teachers’  salaries ;  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  of 
us  who  believe  Federal  control  will  fol¬ 
low  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  section 
3  of  the  bill  specifically  prohibits  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
exercising  any  direction,  supervision,  or 
control  over  the  policy  or  operation  of 
any  public  school  or  school  system.  It 
also  is  time  that  the  bill  as  reported  con¬ 
tains  no  provision  limiting  aid  to  de¬ 
segregated  schools,  but  the  ultimate  in¬ 
clusion  of  such  a  restriction,  as  -  fre¬ 
quently  urged  in  the  past  on  the  House 
side,  may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Once  plans  for  future  school  construc¬ 
tion  are  predicated  on  the  continuation 
of  Federal  aid,  States  will  be  as  depend¬ 
ent  on  that  program  as  they  are  now 
dependent  on  Federal  aid  for  highways. 

The  nose  of  the  camel  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  can  be  seen  under  the  tent,  however, 
in  this  bill’s  provisions  that  schools  built 
with  Federal  aid  would  be  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
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meaning  that  for  construction  in  rural 
areas  the  local  wage  rate  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  level  of  the  nearest  large 
city. 

Also,  our  experience  with  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  Central  Government  puts 
up  the  funds,  it  gradually  enlarges  its 
control  over  construction  standards, 
such  as  the  arbitrary  width  of  300  feet 
for  rights-of-way  of  the  new  interstate 
road  system,  without  relation  to  traffic 
needs. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  em¬ 
barking  on  this  new  school  program  will 
mean,  at  best,  a  lessening  of  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  meet  school  needs  and  an 
increasing  tendency  to  depend  on  the 
Federal  Government.  And  that  depend- 
ance  points  in  the  direction  of  broad 
Federal  controls. 

Ever  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
early  thirties  when  the  relief  agency 
called  the  Public  Works  Administration 
helped  to  finance  the  construction  or  im¬ 
provement  of  15,000  or  more  public 
school  buildings,  the  Congress  has  been 
considering  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  At  one  time  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  aid  to  construction;  at 
another,  on  aid  in  the  payment  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries. 

The  teachers’  salary  bill  most  seri¬ 
ously  advocated  in  the  Senate  was  S.  637, 
which  was  debated  at  length  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  October  1943.  In  a  speech  against 
the  passage  of  that  bill,  that  filled  10 
printed  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  late  and  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  sum¬ 
marized  his  objections  to  the  proposal. 

That  distinguished  Republican,  whose 
memory  is  honored  by  the  only  massive 
memorial  to  an  individual  ever  erected 
on  the  Capitol  grounds,  said: 

The  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  field  of  education  is  one  which 
threatens  more  than  any  other  intrusion  the 
control  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  the 
localities.  Education  Is  something  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  having  complete  control 
of  at  home. 

Senator  Taft  went  on  to  compare  what 
would  happen  to  schools  with  what  had 
happened  in  highway  building  and  said: 

Every  main  road  today  is  built  on  Fed¬ 
eral  specifications  regardless  of  what  the 
States  may  say.  There  is  hardly  a  field  in 
which  the  gradual  extension  of  Federal  aid 
does  not  bring  Federal  control. 

At  another  point  in  his  remarks,  our 
former  colleague  said  the  $200  million 
subsidy  then  proposed  for  emergency  aid 
to  teachers’  salaries  “is  not  defensible  on 
any  known  ground  that  I  can  think  of.” 
He  continued: 

Of  course,  education  is  not  a  Federal  func¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  makes  it  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  State  constitutions  con¬ 
tain  educational  clauses.  The  practice  here 
for  15.0  years  has  established  education  as  a 
State  and  local  function,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Senator  Taft  admitted  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  had  spending  power 
which  had  been  construed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  allow  it  to  spend  money 
on  anything  it  chooses,  and  said  that 
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in  the  light  of  this  he  would  not  contend 
the  bill  was  technically  unconstitutional ; 
but  he  challenged  the  proposal  then,  as 
I  do  now,  on  grounds  of  policy,  pointing 
out  that  we  had  not  attempted  in  the  past 
to  subsidize  States  for  activities  which 
are  basically  State  functions. 

He  challenged  the  claim  that  the  bill 
was  a  temporary  defense  measure,  say¬ 
ing,  as  I  say  of  the  pending  proposal,  that 
if  this  help  were  started,  it  would  go  on 
forever,  with  the  States  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  the  program  was  to  be 
started  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
only  $300  million,  including  $200  million 
for  teachers’  salaries  and  $100  million  for 
equalization,  national  education  re¬ 
ports  had  estimated  that  it  would  build 
up  to  $2  billion  a  year  of  Federal  aid 
and  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  had  proposed  a  program  involv¬ 
ing  expenditure  of  between  $3  billion  and 
$4  billion  a  year  for  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

Of  course — 

Senator  Taft  said — 
if  we  reach  anything  like  that  figure  it 
means  complete  Federal  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  every  State. 

This  would  result,  he  concluded,  not 
only  in  taking  control  from  the  States 
but  in  a  tax  burden  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  support  without  forcing 
socialization  on  the  country  because,  as 
the  Ohio  Senator  put  it,  “if  50  percent 
of  the  people  are  going  to  have  to  sup¬ 
port  the  other  50  percent  engaged  in 
Government  activity,  then  that  50  per¬ 
cent  will  soon  stop  working,  because  the 
situation  will  be  such  as  to  destroy  any 
incentive  to  work.” 

The  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
pending  bill  states  that  in  the  15  years 
between  1942  and  1957  annual  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  local  schools  have 
risen  from  $2.2  billion  to  $12.2  billion,  an 
increase  of  more  than  fivefold. 

Those  facts,  to  me,  do  not  indicate  a 
greater  need  today  than  there  was  when 
Senator  Taft  spoke  in  1943  against  Fed¬ 
eral  intervention,  but  rather  that  the 
States  and  localities  are  aware  of  the 
needs  and  are  meeting  them.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  ‘continue  those 
efforts,  instead  of  invited  to  unload  their 
responsibilities  on  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  population  has  created  in  many 
States  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
classrooms,  and  inflation  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  school  construction 
and  operation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
tjie  Federal  Government  is  in  a  better 
position  than  the  States  to  assume  that 
new  burden.  On  the  contrary,  the 
States,  as  a  general  rule,  are  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  better  financial  condition  than 
the  Federal  Government,  whose  indirect 
as  well  as  direct  debt  is  at  an  all-time 
high  and  whose  ability  to  finance  from 
current  revenue  existing  obligations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  need  for  an  expanded  missile 
program,  remains  on  a  questionable  basis. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  steel 


strike  has  been  settled  on  an  inflationary 
basis,  that  what  is  called  the  wage-price 
spiral  will  continue  to  push  prices  up 
during  the  current  calendar  year,  that  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  as  much 
as  2  percent  might  occur,  that  higher 
prices  may  substantially  reduce  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  and  abroad  for  our  industrial 
products,  and  that  what  gives  promise  of 
being  an  unparalleled  boom  for  1960  may 
end  in  a  depression  sometime  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  prudent, 
therefore,  to  plan  the  expenditure  of  a 
surplus  which  has  not  materialized,  nor 
to  commit  the  Government  for  a  new 
type  of  expenditure  not  only  for  fiscal 
1961  but  likewise  for  fiscal  1962  when  the 
Government  may  be  faced  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  in  that  year  of  a  serious  deficit. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  Senator  Taft  was  absolutely 
right  when  he  predicted  in  1943  that  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  program  once 
started  would  quickly  mushroom  into  a 
major  financial  burden  upon  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  because  I  think  that  the  financing 
of  public  schools  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  should  be  left  to  State  governments 
and  to  their  political  subdivisions;  that 
they  are  in  a  commendable  way  meeting 
those  obligations;  that  they  are  better 
financially  able  to  do  so  than  the  Federal 
Government;  and  that  Federal  control 
eventually  will  follow  Federal  aid. 

There  is  both  a  sound  and  practical 
way  by  which  the  Congress  can  help 
finance  the  construction  of  public 
schools,  namely,  to  provide  a  more  fav¬ 
orable  climate  for  the  sale  of  tax-exempt 
county  and  municipal  bonds.  That  can 
be  done  by  balancing  the  budget  and 
providing  a  surplus  for  payment  on  the 
national  debt,  even  though  it  be  nothing 
more  than  a  token  payment,  thus  giving 
assurance  to  investors  in  long-term 
bonds  that  the  Government  intends  to 
protect  the  soundness  of  its  currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendments,  1-29-60 — A,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  so-called  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have  the 
amendments  read  in  their  entirety? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  of  Mr.  Cotton  are 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“That  (a)  there  Is  thereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  X,  1960.  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  each  State, 
to  be  used  by  such  State  for  educational 
purposes  only,  an  amount  equal  to  12'/2  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes 
(computed  as  provided  in  this  Act)  collected 
on  cigarettes  sold  within  such  State  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
on  or  before  October  1,  1960,  and  on  or  before 
October  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  pay  to 
each  State  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  such  State  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estimate  the 
number  of  cigarettes  sold  in  each  State  in 
each  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  such  sta¬ 
tistics  as  may  be  available. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  ‘State’  includes  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.’’ 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
strengthen  State  governments,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  educational 
purposes  by  returning  a  portion  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  collected  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a 
substitute  has  been  proposed  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself,  and  that  the 
second  substitute  will  be  voted  on  first 
before  our  substitute  is  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  give  to  the  Senate  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  proposed  substitute. 

These  amendments  would  appropriate 
annually  to  each  State  1  cent  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  on  each  package  of  cigarettes 
sold  within  the  State.  The  money  would 
be  available  to  the  State  for  educational 
purposes  only. 

This  would  not  increase  the  present 
tax  on  cigarettes,  or  change  it,  except  to 
return  1  cent  out  of  the  8  cents  back  to 
the  State  in  which  the  cigarettes  were 
sold  to  the  consumer.  The  correlation 
between  the  receipts  and  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  each  State  would  be  direct. 
While  Federal  cigarette  taxes  are  col¬ 
lected  from  the  manufacturer,  each 
State’s  share  can  be  readily  determined, 
from  State  tax  receipts — at  least  42 
States  tax  cigarettes — from  per  capita 
consumption  figures,  and  from  other 
data. 

More  than  $200  million  a  year  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  States  under  the 
amendments.  I  Usk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  an  estimate  of  the  amount  each 
State  would  receive  the  first  year  if  the 
amendments  were  enacted. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  estimate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Estimate  of  receipts  per  State  if  1  cent  of 
Federal  tax  on  each  package  of  cigarettes 
were  returned  to  States  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Cotton’s  amendments 


State : 

Alabama _ 

Alaska - 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ _ 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ l 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Utah _ 

Vermont _ 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 

District  of  Columbia _ 


[In 

millions] 
2.00 
.  18 
1.  16 

1.38 
19.  80 

1.90 

3.34 
.  60 

5.20 
3.43 

.48 
.  50 
12.48 
5.53 
2.  73 
2.  18 
3.26 
3.25 

1.21 

3.35 
6.10 
9.74 

3.38 
1.68 
5.  20 

.81 

1.45 

4.38 
1.06 
7.33 

.79 

—  23.  20 

4.  39 
.  55 
11.94 

2.  30 
2.09 

..  11.65 

1.28 
1.84 
.  64 

3.  13 
9.89 

.  55 
.  51 
3.66 
2.86 
2.09 

4.  75 
.41 

1.16 


Total _  204.  77 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  funds  would  have  to  be  earmarked 
for  education  purposes  only,  the  restric¬ 
tions  end  right  there.  States  could  use 
the  money  for  construction,  salaries, 
equipment,  or  in  any  other  manner  they 
please,  just  so  long  as  it  was  a  valid  edu¬ 
cational  purpose  under  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
detail  the  Senate  for  longer  than  it  takes 
me  briefly  to  explain  the  substitute. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  poor  salesmanship, 
but  I  will  say  very  frankly  to  the  Senate 
I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the  appeal 
of  this  proposal  or  the  strength  the  sub¬ 
stitute  will  command  on  this  3d  day  of 
February  1960. 

I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
predict  the  day  will  come  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future,  after  the  proponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  have  banged 
their  heads  against  the  walls  of  opposi¬ 
tion  and  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
many  objections  and  many  problems, 
when  this  proposal,  or  at  least  one  simi¬ 


lar  to  it,  will  begin  to  receive  the  very 
careful  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in 
public  education. 

I  believe,  just  as  surely  as  I  am  stand¬ 
ing  here  today,  that  for  this  Congress, 
and  for  the  immediately  succeeding 
Congresses  in  the  next  few  years  to  come, 
this  proposal  is  the  only  real  chance  of 
getting  something  tangible  and  definite 
for  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  hasten  to  give  to  the  Senate,  in 
capsule  form,  the  situation  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  this  substitute. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year  and  see  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  better  general  educational  op¬ 
portunities  in  America  march  up  the  hill 
and  then  retreat  without  having  gained 
a  single  cent  for  the  cause  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  able 
to  support  something  definitely,  affirma¬ 
tively,  and  positively  in  this  cause. 

What  are  the  obstacles?  The  first  ob¬ 
stacle  which  we  have  to  confront  is  a 
very  commendable  fear,  which  I  share,  of 
the  federalization  of  public  education, 
the  fear  of  Federal  control.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  well  said  that  what  the 
Federal  Government  subsidizes  it  even¬ 
tually  controls.  So  I  say  to  Members  of 
this  Body  who,  like  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson]  who  just  spoke  so  ably  and  sin¬ 
cerely  to  us,  are  opposed  to  the  various 
proposals  for  aid  to  education  advanced 
today  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
want  the  States  deprived  of  their  control 
of  public  education,  that  here  is  one  pro¬ 
posal  which  does  not  leave  a  single  loop¬ 
hole  for  federalization  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  construed  as  an 
entering  wedge.  It  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  first  step.  It  cannot  be  construed 
as  opening  the  door  1  inch.  Why? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  package  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.  I  will  conceal  the  brand  name, 
because  this  is  not  a  “payola”  proposi¬ 
tion.  On  this  package  of  cigarettes  I 
paid  a  Federal  tax  of  8  cents.  If  I  had 
bought  those  cigarettes  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  I  would  have  paid 
also  a  State  tax.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  record  as  to  just 
how  many  packages  of  cigarettes  were 
retailed  in  my  State  and  in  at  least  41 
other  States  of  the  Union.  Statistics  are 
readily  available  for  the  others. 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  my  proposal, 
so  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  is  only  an 
entering  wedge,  because  I  should  like  to 
see  a  larger  amount  appropriated. 

All  my  proposal  does  is  to  provide  that 
1  cent  of  the  8  cent  Federal  tax  shall  be 
appropriated  and  returned  to  the  State 
in  which  it  is  collected,  to  be  earmarked 
for  use  by  that  State  for  educational 
purposes.  It  will  have  no  other  strings 
attached  to  it.  No  Federal  controls  or 
restrictions  would  be  involved.  The 
State  may  use  it  for  teachers’  salaries, 
for  construction,  for  equipment,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  the  State  deems  need¬ 
ful,  provided  it  is  used  for  educational 
purposes. 

That  would  relieve  us  of  many  ob¬ 
stacles.  Those  who  represent  States  in¬ 


terested  in  civil  rights  and  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  matter  of  integration 
need  not  worry  themselves  unduly  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  some  of 
the  money  would  go  to  certain  States  in 
which  schools  have  not  been  integrated, 
because  not  1  cent  would  go  to  one  of 
those  States  unless  it  was  collected 
within  that  State. 

There  would  be  an  added  advantage 
in  my  proposal,  in  that  it  would  not  in¬ 
volve  or  necessitate  the  creation  or  fur¬ 
ther  building  up  of  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  to  administer  this  money. 
All  that  would  be  involved  would  be  a 
simple  compilation  of  statistics,  which 
could  be  performed  by  those  already  in 
the  Federal  Government,  probably  with¬ 
out  one  additional  employee.  The  share 
of  each  State  would  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  what  was  collected  within 
that  State.  So  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  add  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  new  bureaus, 
new  employees,  new  statisticians,  and 
new  clerks  to  administer  this  provision. 
Every  cent  that  was  derived  from  collec¬ 
tions  within  a  State  would  go  directly 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  without 
sticking  to  the  hands  of  administrators 
in  Washington  en  route. 

Furthermore,  all  difficulty  involved  in 
devising  a  formula  for  division  between 
the  States  would  be  eliminated.  We 
would  avoid  all  difficulty  involved  in  de¬ 
termining  the  share  of  a  State  rich  in 
resources,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  California,  or  Illinois,  and  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  whether  any 
given  State  was  receiving  less  or  more 
than  its  share,  or  whether  a  small  State 
with  limited  resources  was  being  taken 
care  of.  We  would  avoid  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  the  clangor  of  argument  about 
need  being  the  basis,  or  about  per  capita 
school  population  being  the  basis. 

In  the  first  year  we  would  send  back 
to  the  States  more  than  $200  million,  to 
be  divided  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  Federal  tax  collected 
in  each  State  in  the  first  instance.  The 
money  returned  to  the  States  would  be 
used  by  the  States,  and  not  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  not  under  supervision 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  public 
education  only. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
religious  situation,  or  the  question 
whether  the  money  might  be  used  for 
transportation  of  pupils  of  parochial,  pri¬ 
vate,  or  religious  schools,  because  the 
States  in  which  the  money  was  used  could 
use  it  in  any  manner  permitted  by  State 
policy  and  State  law.  We  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  that  problem,  and  it  would  not 
rise  up  as  a  bar,  either  in  this  body  or  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  in .  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  make  it 
difficult  to  render  this  aid. 

What  are  the  objections?  There  are 
two,  which,  in  perfect  frankness,  I  wish 
to  touch  upon  before  I  close.  One  is  the 
objection  that  many  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  budgetary  procedure 
will  make,  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  ear¬ 
mark  funds  collected  in  taxes  in  any 
form.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
there  is  merit  to  that  argument,  but  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  particular  instance 
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there  is  involved  a  different  type  of  ear¬ 
marking  than  is  involved  in  any  other 
example  of  which  I  am  aware.  We  are 
already  earmarking  for  highway  pur¬ 
poses  money  which  is  collected  in  various 
highway  taxes.  Therefore  we  have 
established  the  principle.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  exactly  where  that 
money  comes  from — whether  it  is  col¬ 
lected  on  gasoline  pin-chased  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  burned  in  Ohio,  or  collected 
from  some  other  source.  The  apportion¬ 
ment  becomes  a  matter  of  intricate  and 
difficult  formula. 

In  this  instance,  in  our  proposal,  while 
we  in  a  sense  are  earmarking  public 
funds,  we  are  simply  proposing  to  return 
to  the  States  in  which  it  was  collected 
a  small  proportion  of  a  tax  for  one 
specific  purpose. 

So,  in  the  light  of  the  problems  we 
have  before  us,  I  feel  most  strongly  that 
the  objection  to  the  policy  of  earmark¬ 
ing  funds  is  not  a  very  cogent  one. 

The  other  objection,  of  course,  which 
would  be  advanced,  is  the  impact  upon 
the  Treasury  and  the  budget  through  the 
diversion,  if  we  wish  to  call  it  that,  of 
approximately  $200  million  of  public 
funds  by  returning  them  to  the  States, 
technically  in  the  form  of  a  grant. 

The  impact  on  the  Public  Treasury 
and  on  the  budget  is  much  less  in  this 
instance  than  almost  all  other  proposals 
advanced,  except  the  proposal  which  I 
understand  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  Furthermore,  the  pro¬ 
posed  diversion  of  funds  is  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  policy  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
which  has  been  worked  out  and  promoted 
and  fought  for  by  the  conference  of 
Governors  again  and  again,  and  which 
has  received  at  least  partial  endorsement 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  by  all  the  recent  administrations, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican.  This 
substitute  supports  and  advances  the 
policy  of  having  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  relinquish  at  least  some  fields  and 
sources  of  taxation  to  the  States  and  to 
restore  to  the  States  more  of  their  own 
functions  and  resources  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
it  will  not  please  many  people,  particu¬ 
larly  those  ardent  supporters  of  aid  to 
education  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
it  because  they  feel  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  that  it  is  not  enough  in  the  funds 
it  provides,  that  it  is  inadequate.  Those 
who  are  absolutely  and  implacably  op¬ 
posed  to  Federal  aid  to  education  will 
undoubtedly  recoil  from  it  because  they 
regard  it  as  an  entering  wedge  for  more 
liberal  Federal  support  of  education. 
Consequently,  if  the  extremists  on  both 
sides  and  ardent  supporters  and  advo¬ 
cates  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy, 
which  we  will  be  fighting  out  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  during  the  ensuing  week,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  it  will  have  little  chance 
of  enactment  at  this  time. 

However,  I  wish  to  repeat,  before  I 
close  my  remarks,  that  it  is  my  honest 
prediction  that  when  we  have  charged 
and  countercharged  and  fought  and 
talked  and  advanced  all  the  various 
measures  for  aiding  education,  and  still 


find  ourselves  coming  out  from  exactly 
the  same  hole  we  went  into,  with  nothing 
tangible  accomplished  in  this  field,  more 
and  more  people  will  turn  to  my  pro¬ 
posal  as  a  means  of  surmounting  the 
difficulties  and  bringing  about  some  real 
aid  to  education. 

I  for  one  believe  that  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  promote  education  than 
it  is  to  give  Federal  aid  to  depressed 
areas;  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
classrooms  and  teachers  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  our  expanding  and  explod¬ 
ing  population  than  it  is  to  have  price 
supports  for  peanuts,  cotton,  wheat,  or 
corn.  I  for  one  believe  that  the  pupils 
in  our  classrooms  are  a  more  precious 
national  resource  than  are  trees.  I  for 
one  believe  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
go  on  using  Federal  money  for  all  kinds 
of  Federal  programs  and  continue  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  use  it  in  a  field  which  is  more 
essential,  in  my  opinion,  next  to  immedi¬ 
ate  national  defense,  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  field. 

I  fully  recognize  the  objections  of  those 
who  feel  the  Federal  Government’s  long 
arm  reaching  into  the  classroom.  How¬ 
ever,  here  is  one  proposal  which  is  not 
unfair  as  between  the  States,  but  is  fair, 
and  it  does  not  run  up  against  the  racial 
and  religious  problems  which  we  en¬ 
counter  in  this  field.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  an  opening  of  the  door  to  federaliza¬ 
tion  of  education.  On  the  contrary,  it 
strengthens  the  States  and  gives  them 
some  immediate  assistance  in  this  vital 
field. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  de¬ 
sire  that  I  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  floor  in  my  own  right,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  relinquish  the 
floor,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  proposal  I  am  making  to¬ 
day  is  a  proposal  to  give  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  something  tangible, 
some  dollars  and  cents  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  not  5  years  or  10  years  from 
now. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  linking  of  education  to 
cigarette  smoking.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  committed  the  educational 
future  of  American  children  to  the 
smoking  habits  of  their  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives  and  perhaps  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  They  might  even  develop  a 
thinking  boy’s  filter.  The  old  image  of 
the  child  trudging  miles  to  school  will  be 
replaced  by  that  familiar  slogan  “Walk 
a  Mile  for  a  Camel.’’ 

The  Senator  has  already  set  forth  some 
of  the  objections  to  his  amendment.  He 
has  raised  those  objections  very  well, 
particularly  when  he  stated  that  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  we  have 
to  perform  and  one  of  our  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
a  proper  educational  system  in  this 
country. 

The  amount  which  would  be  available 
under  the  Cotton  proposal  approximately 
$200  million  is  obviously  too  low.  I  have 
previously  said  that  even  the  McNamara 
bill  would  only  do  one-half  the  job  re¬ 
quired.  The  Cotton  amendment  would 


do  only  less  than  a  third  of  the  job  if 
devoted  entirely  to  construction. 

The  past  precedence  of  linking  appro¬ 
priations  to  ear-marked  revenue  sources 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  inadequate, 
inefficient,  and  totally  lacking  in  both 
practicality  and  flexibility.  Once  such 
patterns  are  established  they  are  difficult 
to  revise  or  eliminate.  Furthermore,  if 
American  people  awake  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  cigarette  smoking,  as  the 
Republican  administration  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  is  attempting 
valiently  to  awake  them,  the  source  of 
educational  funds  could  well  disappear. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Cotton  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  say  to  my  distinguished  com¬ 
patriot  from  Michigan  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  promoted  this  proposal  for  quite 
some  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  engaged  at¬ 
tention  in  a  great  many  quarters.  He 
does  not  tie  this  amendment  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  “thinking  man’s  filter”  to  a 
“smoking  man’s  taste,”  to  “menthol 
magic,”  or  to  any  of  the  other  artful 
slogans  which  have  perpetuated  the 
cigarette-smoking  habit  in  this  country. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  realist.  He  is  more  than 
a  realist.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  truly  reflects  the  sturdy  character 
of  his  State — and  it  is  a  sturdy  State, 
with  sturdy  people,  who  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  move  so 
deeply  into  the  field  of  aid  to  education, 
notwithstanding  the  effort  which  has 
been  made  ever  since  1871  to  place  Con¬ 
gress  on  record  in  some  fashion  or  other 
with  respect  to  an  aid-to-education  bill. 
He  proceeds  on  the  theory  however,  that 
people  do  smoke,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  recipient  of  very  sub¬ 
stantial  excise  taxes  as  a  result  of  the 
smoking  habit. 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  people  looked  at 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  every  time  they 
bought  one  and  said,  “Here  goes  8  cents 
to  Uncle  Sam,”  that  might  have  some 
restraining  and  refining  influence.  But 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  realist  and  recognizes  the 
fact  that  people  smoke. 

The  question  is,  Shall  we  divert  one- 
eighth  of  the  revenue  from  tobacco — 
from  cigarette  smoking — for  educational 
purposes?  This  is  not  a  new  undertak¬ 
ing  at  all.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
we  diverted  revenues  to  pay  the  soldiers’ 
bonus.  Will  anyone  say  that  the  sac¬ 
rifice  in  Korea  was  wedded  to  a  “think¬ 
ing  man’s  filter”  or  “a  smoking  man’s 
taste”?  I  hope  I  am  not  advertising 
some  cigarette  here;  I  had  better  be 
careful.  But  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

I  recall,  while  the  thought  is  in  my 
mind,  that  some  years  ago  Congress 
passed  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Key  Pittman,  and 
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the  name  of  the  very  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  with 
whom  I  served  in  the  House  at  that  time, 
in  which  revenues  from  shotguns,  shot¬ 
gun  shells,  sporting  goods,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  were  earmarked  and  allocated  to  the 
States,  so  that  they  might  have  money 
with  which  to  acquire  and  expand  their 
recreational  preserves. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  generous  re¬ 
marks.  I  should  like  to  say  to  him,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  as  well, 
that  the  proposal  for  the  selection  of  the 
cigarette  tax  as  the  source  from  which 
to  provide  these  funds  or  distribute  them 
was  based,  first,  not  on  any  moral  ques¬ 
tion,  not  on  the  problem  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  smoking,  but  on  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  tax  which  is  easily  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  States  in  which  it  is 
collected.  As  I  said  before,  in  almost  all 
the  States  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  tax  on  tobacco,  a  State  tax  on 
tobacco.  The  States  already  have  de¬ 
partments  which  compile  statistics,  so 
that  it  can  be  known  how  many  cigar¬ 
ettes  are  sold  at  retail  in  each  State.  My 
substitute  provides  a  very  ready  and  in¬ 
expensive  way  whereby  to  restore  certain 
funds  to  the  States  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  without  making  it  necessary  to 
create  another  bureau  of  statisticians  in 
Washington  to  try  to  analyze  whence  the 
tax  came,  or  to  devise  some  formula  for  a 
fan-  division  of  the  revenue  among  the 
States. 

Furthermore,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  I  recently  read  in 
the  Reader’s  Digest,  the  people  spend 
more  money  on  cigarettes  than  was  spent 
on  all  college  and  secondary  education 
in  the  entire  country.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  more  praiseworthy  thing  to  do 
than  to  restore  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
this  revenue  to  the  States  as  a  practical 
means  for  promoting  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  our  young  people.  It  will  not 
do  them  any  harm  if  they  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  money  which  many  of 
us  are  spending — unfortunately,  per¬ 
haps — on  cigarettes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  diligence,  his 
ingenuity,  and  his  application  to  this 
problem  which  has  been  before  us  for 
some  time.  While  I  might  disagree  with 
him  and  might  not  support  his  proposal, 
still  I  salute  him  for  his  contribution  in 
this  field. 

I  have  one  other  comment  to  make. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
picked  out  a  line  in  this  field  which  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  blessing  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  long  ago.  When  Richelieu 
was  responsible  for  the  taxes  in  France, 
and  a  friend  said  to  him,  “How  do  you 
go  about  it?”  Richelieu  replied,  “Oh, 
you  pull  the  feathers  out  of  the  goose  in 
a  way  that  causes  the  least  squawking.” 

Here  is  a  tax  on  a  very  pleasurable 
habit  in  which  the  American  people  in¬ 


dulge.  I  am  confident  that  as  a  fiscal 
approach  to  the  problem,  it  certainly 
would  induce  the  least  amount  of 
squawking,  and  in  that  sense  would 
probably  address  itself  with  considerable 
appeal  to  the  frugality  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
debt  people  shy  away  from,  the  biggest 
one  is  taxes.  I  believe  it  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  who  made  that  state¬ 
ment  long,  long  ago.  So  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is,  in¬ 
deed,  on  very  solid  ground. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  proposal  does  not  in¬ 
crease  or  add  1  cent  or  fraction  of  a 
cent  to  the  taxes  on  cigarettes.  Money 
is  already  being  collected  which,  pre¬ 
sumably,  is  being  spent  in  the  cause  of 
education,  because  this  country  has  put 
billions  of  dollars  into  GI  education,  for 
instance,  and  into  the  education  of  In¬ 
dians  and  the  children  of  those  in  our 
armed  services.  Cigarette  tax  money  is 
already  being  used  for  those  and  other 
causes.  The  only  difference  between 
those  activities  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  that 
the  States  would  receive  a  small  part 
of  the  cigarette  tax  money  to  spend  di¬ 
rectly  for  education,  and  for  carrying 
out  their  State  programs  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  instead  of  having  all  the  money 
dispensed  for  various  causes  by  Uncle 
Sam.  So  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
moral  question  or  issue  raised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  observations  on  the  question 
except,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  say  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  siphons 
money  out  of  the  States  and  brings  it 
to  Washington,  and  we  here,  with  high 
felicity,  think  of  ways  and  means  of 
sending  a  portion  of  it  back,  we  forget 
there  is  a  very  high  brokerage  on  it  in 
the  form  of  bureaucracy  before  it  ever 
gets  back  to  the  place  whence  it  came. 

So  I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  way  he  has 
gone  into  this  problem  and  interested 
himself  in  the  whole  field  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  for  a 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Cooper-Javits  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  3 

FEDERAL  CODE  OF  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  after  a  great  deal  of  staff 
work,  we  had  prepared  a  code  of  admin¬ 
istrative  practice,  for  use  by  the  Federal 
agencies.  That  code  has  been  circulated 
among  members  of  the  bar  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  has 
found  very  considerable  favor. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
analysis,  in  the  interest  of  easier  exami¬ 
ne, tion.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  these  remarks — in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  wish  to  use  the  Record  for 
the  purpose  of  further  circularizing  the 
agencies  and  bringing  this  matter  to 
their  attention— a  copy  of  this  analysis 
of  Senate  bill  2849,  introduced  by  myself 
and  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  Analysis  op  S.  2849,  Federal  Code 
op  Administrative  Practice 

TITLE  I.  SCOPE  OF  CODE - ONE  FORM  OP 

PROCEEDING 

(Comment:  In  the  drafting  of  this  code  of 
practice  the  desirability  of  a  system  of 
administrative  proceedings  was  recognized. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  there  existed  a 
need  that  the  various  existing  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  such  proceedings  be  made 
more  generally  applicable,  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  easily  usable  as  a  single  set  of 
rules  applicable  to  all  such  proceedings.) 
Sections  101-102:  The  bill  prescribes  a 
Federal  Code  of  Administrative  Practice  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  mechanics  of  administrative 
proceedings.  Section  1101(b)  provides  that 
this  code  of  practice  supersedes  or  modifies 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  only  where 
that  act  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  admin¬ 
istrative  proceedings,  and  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act  continues  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions  to  govern  matters  of  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  code  governs  practice  in  proceed¬ 
ings  for  relief.  These  are  defined  by  leg¬ 
islative  history  as  being  those  administrative 
proceedings  in  which  either  an  agency  or 
any  other  person  seeks  specific  relief.  They 
do  not  include  investigations  by  agencies, 
proceedings  in  the  nature  of  general  rule- 
making,  or  administrative  decisions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  complaints  in  those  matters  in 
which  the  agency,  and  not  the  complainant, 
has  the  power  to  prosecute.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  which  are  governed  by  the  code  include 
those  in  which  the  petitioner  seeks  specific 
relief  from  a  particular  rule,  decision  or 
order  of  an  agency  and  those  in  which  an 
agency  initiates  a  proceeding  based  upon  its 
own  investigation,  or  upon  a  complaint  made 
to  it,  and  asks  for  specific  relief  against  the 
respondent.  Thus  cease-and-desist  orders 
and  other  proceedings  initiated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  would  be  covered  by 
the  code  as  well  as  proceedings  initiated  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
^.Relations  Board.  Also  covered  by  the  code 
would  be  a  proceeding  by  a  shipper  or  car¬ 
rier  who  seeks  to  be  exempted  from  an 
order  prescribing  rates,  the  petition  of  a 
person  who  seeks  relief  from  an  order  lim¬ 
iting  the  number  or  size  of  radio  stations 
or  from  an  order  allocating  air  routes,  an 
application  for  permission  to  construct  a 
specific  pipeline  or  hydroelectric  project  and 
the  complaints  of  a  farmer  who  seeks  relief 
from  acreage  or  other  crop  limitations  and 
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of  a  person  seeking  relief  from  orders  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  additives  in  foods  and 
other  products. 

TITLE  II.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  PROCEEDINGS: 

SERVICE  OF  PLEADINGS,  MOTIONS  AND  ORDERS 

Sections  201-202:  A  proceeding  governed 
by  the  code  may  be  commenced  only  by  a 
person  who  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
relief  sought  and  that  relief  must  be  of  a 
type  which  can  be  granted  by  the  agency 
under  its  substantive  authority  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  commenced  when  a  petition  is 
filed  with  the  agency. 

Section  203:  The  detailed  provisions  for 
the  filing  and  service  of  the  petition  and 
notice  contain  a  requirement  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner  furnish  to  the  clerk  of  the  agency  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  persons  known 
to  the  petitioner  to  have  an  interest  which 
may  be  substantially  adversely  affected  if  the 
relief  sought  by  the  petitioner  is  granted. 
In  those  proceedings  in  which  this  cannot 
reasonably  be  done  the  code  provides  that 
the  agency  may  by  rule  or  order  designate 
some  other  procedure  reasonably  calculated 
to  give  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  to 
all  persons  whose  interests  might  be  so 
affected. 

Service  shall  be  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  although  under  certain  conditions  a 
petitioner  can  request  the  U.S.  district  court 
to  order  that  service  be  made  by  a  U.S. 
marshal  or  some  specially  appointed  person. 

Section  204:  Service  of  papers  other  than 
petitions  shall  be  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  provided  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
procedure.  Appropriate  orders  with  respect 
to  service  may  be  entered  in  proceedings 
where  there  are  numerous  respondents. 

Section  205 :  There  is  a  standard  provision 
for  the  computation  of  time  which  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  extension  of  the  time  within 
which  actions  may  be  taken. 

TITLE  m.  PLEADINGS  AND  MOTIONS 

Section  301 :  Pleadings  are  limited  to  peti¬ 
tions,  answers  (including  counterclaims  and 
cross-claims),  replies  to  counterclaims  and 
answers  to  cross-claims,  and  third-party 
petitions  and  answers. 

Sections  302-310:  The  rules  for  the  stat¬ 
ing  of  claims  and  responses  (including  de¬ 
nials),  the  pleading  of  special  matters,  the 
form  and  signing  of  pleadings,  the  manner 
in  which  responses  and  objections  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  provisions  for  counterclaims 
and  cross-claims,  third-party  practice, 
amended  and  supplemental  pleadings  and 
prehearing  procedures  are  generally  similar 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

TITLE  IV.  PARTIES 

Sections  401—405:  The  provisions  as  to 
parties  (including  real  parties  in  interest,  in¬ 
fants,  and  incompetence)  and  joinder  are 
substantially  similar  to  those  in  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  capacity  of 
an  individual  is  determined  by  the  law  of 
his  domicile,  the  capacity  of  the  corporation 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  capacity  of  a  partnership 
or  other  unincorporated  associations  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  its  principal  of¬ 
fice  is  located. 

Section  406:  The  provision  as  to  inter¬ 
pleader,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  proceedings  such  as  those  before  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
which  Involve  both  a  contractor  and  a  sub¬ 
contractor  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Section  407:  This  section  contains  provi¬ 
sions  with  respect  to  class  proceedings  in¬ 
cluding  secondary  actions  by  shareholders. 
It  permits  class  proceedings  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impractical  to  bring  them  all  before  the 
agency  and  where  the  proceedings  fairly  in¬ 
sure  the  adequate  representation  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  members  of  the  class. 


Section  408:  This  section  provides  for  both 
intervention  of  right  and  permissive  inter¬ 
vention  and  it  establishes  the  specific  proce¬ 
dures  for  intervention. 

Section  409 :  Provision  is  made  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  parties  in  the  case  of  death,  in¬ 
competency.  transfer  of  interest  and  the 
death  or  change  of  a  public  officer. 

TITLE  V.  DEPOSITIONS  AND  DISCOVERY 

Sections  501-512:  The  provisions  as  to 
depositions  and  discovery  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  make  specific  an  area  covered  only  casu¬ 
ally  and  without  detail  in  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act.  They  permit  deposi¬ 
tions  in  a  pending  proceeding  as  well  as 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  proceeding  and 
pending  appeal.  The  provision  for  deposi¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  proceeding 
may  be  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
likely  that  an  administrative  proceeding  will 
later  be  brought  and  it  is  desired  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  testimony  which  would  be  of  importance 
in  such  a  proceeding.  There  are  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  parties  and  the 
deponent,  including  privileged  matters,  and 
for  subpenas  to  enforce  attendance. 

The  provision  permitting  a  party  to  ask 
the  local  U.S.  district  court,  as  well  as  the 
agency,  for  an  order  limiting  or  terminating 
a  deposition  being  conducted  in  bad  faith  or 
to  embarrass  or  oppress  the  deponent  or  a 
party  will  permit  immediate  action  to  be 
taken  locally  without  the  delay  which  would 
be  caused  if  it  was  necessary  to  appear  before 
the  agency  for  such  an  order. 

TITLE  VI.  HEARINGS 

Sections  601-603,  605:  The  provisions  as 
to  the  assignment  of  proceedings  for  hear¬ 
ing,  voluntary  and  involuntary  dismissal, 
consolidation,  separate  hearings,  and  proof 
of  official  records  are  substantially  similar 
to  those  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce¬ 
dure. 

Section  604:  The  section  relating  to  evi¬ 
dence  provides  that  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  shall  be  taken  in  open  session  and 
that  the  rules  of  evidence  used  in  nonjury 
civil  actions  in  Federal  courts  shall  govern 
the  admission  of  evidence  except  where  the 
agency  determines  that  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  justify  the  use  of  special  rules 
of  evidence  published  by  the  agency  prior 
to  the  hearings.  This  provision  would  per¬ 
mit  special  rules  of  evidence  in  alien  prop¬ 
erty  matters  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove 
contentions  under  the  usual  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  in  veterans  cases  where  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  often  conducted  without  the 
parties  being  represented  by  counsel. 

Section  606:  The  provisions  relating  to 
subpenas  are  generally  similar  to  those  in 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The 
express  authorization  for  each  agency  to 
issue  subpenas  for  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  code  extends  the  subpena  power 
for  such  purposes  to  agencies  not  presently 
having  the  power.  Any  party  has  a  right  to 
a  subpena  and  the  subpena  may  be  served 
by  any  person  who  is  not  a  party  and  is  over 
18  years  of  age. 

If  any  person,  without  adequate  excuse, 
fails  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  him, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  party  who  requested 
the  subpena  to  the  U.S.  district  court  in  the 
district  in  which  the  person  resides,  the 
court  may  deem  his  failure  to  obey  to  be  a 
contempt  of  the  agency  which  issued  the 
subpena  and  punish  him  as  if  he  were  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

Section  607:  Formal  exceptions  to  rulings 
and  orders  are  made  unnecessary. 

Section  608:  An  agency  is  required  in  a 
proceeding  to  find  the  facts  specially  and  to 
state  separately  its  conclusions  of  law.  Find¬ 
ings  of  fact  shall  not  be  set  aside  on  ap¬ 
peal  if  they  are  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

Section  609:  The  hearing  commissioners 
described  in  this  section  are  intended  to  be 


the  same  as  the  hearing  examiners  referred 
to  in  section  11  of  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act.  The  terminology  was  changed  to 
give  them  a  title  more  consistent  with  the 
importance  of  their  work  in  administrative 
proceedings.  Subsection  (a)  is  not  intended 
to  confer  additional  powers  upon  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  appointment, 
tenure  and  pay  of  hearing  commissioners, 
but  to  refer  to  those  examiners  appointed 
under  section  11  of  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act  or  other  statutes. 

This  section  generally  states  the  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  a  hearing 
examiner  and  is  intended  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  the  practice  of  an  agency 
granting  to  a  hearing  commissioner  the 
power  to  conduct  and  decide  administrative 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  agency. 

TITLE  VII.  DECISIONS 

Section  701-710:  The  provisions  as  to  the 
form  of  a  decision,  the  various  types  of  de¬ 
cisions  including  default  decisions,  summary 
decisions,  declaratory  decisions,  rehearings, 
and  amendments  and  corrections  of  decisions 
are  generally  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect 
to  judgments. 

TITLE  VIII.  PROVISIONAL  AND  FINAL  REMEDIES 
AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Section  801:  This  section  expressely  pro¬ 
vides  for  both  temporary  and  permanent 
cease  and  desist  orders  where  an  agency  has 
authority  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
It  provides  for  the  giving  of  security  by  any 
applicant  for  a  cease  and  desist  order  other 
than  •  United  States  or  an  agency  or  officer 
thereof  in  order  to  discourage  frivolous  or 
spurious  applications  for  such  orders. 

Section  802:  The  provision  for  an  offer  of 
settlement  places  upon  a  party  who  unrea¬ 
sonably  refuses  to  settle  a  matter  the  penalty 
of  paying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  other 
party  after  the  making  of  the  offer  of  set¬ 
tlement. 

TITLE  IX.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Section  901:  Judicial  review  may  be  had 
of  (a)  agency  actions  which  are  made 
reviewable  by  statute  and  (b)  all  other 
agency  actions  except  those  of  which  review 
is  expressly  precluded  by  law.  Thus,  agency 
actions  which  the  courts  have  held  are  not 
subject  to  judicial  review  are  not  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  this  code,  nor  does  the  code 
govern  the  Judicial  review  of  any  agency 
action  or  decision  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  statute.  Where  there  is  no 
contrary  provision  the  code  provides  that 
the  judicial  review  shall  be  by  a  U.S.  district 
court,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  may  be 
taken. 

Sections  902-905:  The  procedure  for  judi¬ 
cial  review  in  a  district  court  is  stated  in 
some  detail  and  provides  for  the  filing  of 
a  petition  in  the  district  court  and  for  the 
filing  with  the  agency  of  a  notice  of  appeal. 

There  is  a  provision  for  a  costs  bond  of 
$250  to  discourage  frivolous  or  inconsequen¬ 
tial  appeals.  In  general,  the  provisions  for 
judicial  review  follow  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  review 
of  district  court  decisions. 

TITLE  X.  AGENCIES  AND  CLERKS 

Section  1001 :  This  section  includes  provi¬ 
sions  as  to  the  days  and  hours  that  an 
agency  is  open  for  the  purpose  of  filing 
papers:  requires  hearings  upon  the  merits 
to  be  open  to  the  public:  establishes  the 
manner  in  which  the  clerk  of  an  agency 
shall  serve  a  notice  of  orders  and  decisions 
and  permits  an  agency  to  prescribe  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  fees. 

Section  1002 :  Requires  an  agency  to  estab¬ 
lish  times  and  places  for  the  hearing  of 
motions. 

Section  1003:  Provides  that  a  docket  of 
administrative  proceedings  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  other  records  shall  be  kept  by  the  clerk. 
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TITLE  XI.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  1101:  The  following  proceedings 
are  accepted  from  this  code: 

(1)  Courts  martial  and  similar  proceed¬ 
ings. 

(2)  Arbitration  and  mediation  functions. 

(3)  Proceedings  in  which  only  a  minor 
amount  is  involved  and  in  which  the  parties 
stipulate  in  writing  that  the  proceeding 
shall  be  governed  by  rules  previously  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  agency  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(4)  Proceedings  in  which  a  right  or  priv¬ 
ilege  is  sought  by  an  individual  for  his  per¬ 
sonal,  nonexclusive,  not  for  profit  use,  such 
as  amateur  radio  and  pilot  licenses,  and 
which  are  governed  by  rules  previously  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  agency  in  the  Federal  Register. 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act  is  superseded  or  modified 
only  with  respect  to  matters'  referred  to  in 
the  code  and  that  it  shall  continue  to  govern 
such  administrative  proceedings  in  all  other 
respects  as  well  as  to  govern  all  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The 
intent  here  is  to  supersede  or  modify  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  only  where  it 
deals  with  the  mechanics  of  practice,  rather 
than  with  substantive  matters,  except,  of 
course,  that  discovery  and  subpena  provi¬ 
sions  are  made  applicable  to  all  agencies. 

Section  1102:  The  agencies  are  permitted 
to  make  their  own  rules  governing  their 
practice  so  long  as  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  code. 

Section  1103:  This  section  defines  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms:  Agency,  person,  hearing  com¬ 
missioner  and  presiding  officer.  A  "person” 
includes  an  agency. 

Section  1104:  An  agency  is  encouraged  to 
prepare  and  publish  simple  and  brief  forms 
for  the  use  of  the  parties  in  routine  matters. 

Section  1105:  The  code  becomes  effective 
6  months  after  it  is  enacted. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD- 
NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  O.  BOYD 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  reported  favorably,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  a 
result  of  its  unanimous  vote,  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Robert  O.  Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

Through  some  inadvertence,  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  printed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  for  today. 

However,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  on  the 
board  since  1954;  in  fact,  at  times  he 
has  served  as  its  chairman. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nomination  be  now  considered 
and  confirmed,  as  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  I  am 
sure  the  omission  from  the  Executive 
Calendar  was  a  sheer  inadvertence. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  no  question  of 
that,  because  the  nomination  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  as  the 
Congressional  Record  for  yesterday,  on 
page  1547,  clearly  shows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  as  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  the  nomination  will  be 
considered;  and,  without  objection,  it  is 
confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  nomination. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2-year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Cooper-Javits  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Fong 

McNamara 

Allott  1 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Beall 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Green 

Morse 

Bible 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bridges 

Hart 

Mundt 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Butler 

Hennings 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Holland 

Russell 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Saltonstail 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Javits 

Smith 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Stennis 

Clark 

Jordan 

Symington 

Cooper 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Wiley 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  are  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


February  3 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  CER¬ 
TAIN  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  mockery  of  decency  that  in  the 
same  week  that  the  U.S.  Senate  passed 
legislation  to  provide  a  sum  of  $25  mil¬ 
lion  to  fight  juvenile  delinquency,  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  which  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Federal  agency,  last  Saturday 
night  showed  a  film,  “The  Devil  and  the 
Flesh,”  which  openly  portrayed  the  illicit 
relations  of  a  young  married  woman  and 
her  teenage  lover.  Realistic  scenes  of 
seduction  leading  to  a  meeting  in  bed 
were  the  principal  contents  of  this  pic¬ 
ture.  It  was  watched  by  teenagers  as 
the  operators  of  the  station  knew  or 
should  have  known. 

The  travesty  of  the  showing  is  in  the 
fact  that  television  and  radio  stations 
basically  are  supposed  to  be  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  The  television 
stations  of  the  country  have  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  Government  an 
extraordinary  privilege  of  using  the  pub¬ 
lic  airways,  and  through  them,  entering 
the  homes  of  our  citizenry. 

Undoubtedly,  this  same  station  in  the 
past  has  been  telling  the  public  about  the 
rise  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  has  been 
placing  the  blame  for  the  increased  moral 
breakdown  of  our  youth  upon  various 
causes. 

With  respect  to  the  legislation  that 
was  passed  last  week,  I  felt  that  it  con¬ 
templated  dealings  only  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  not  with  the  causes. 

On  this  floor,  I  pointed  out  that  from 
practically  every  standpoint,  through  the 
examples  which  we  set  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life,  we  have  been  contributing  to 
the  growing  number  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents.  It  is  sheer  folly  and  falsehood  to 
pretend  that  we  will  adequately  fight  the 
growth  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  spend¬ 
ing  Federal  money,  while  at  the  same 
time,  countenancing  the  presentation  on 
public  licensed  television  stations  licen¬ 
tious  pictures  exciting  the  passions  of  not 
only  the  adults  but  of  the  teenagers. 
In  effect,  our  actions  are  akin  to  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  person  building  a  part 
of  his  house  when  another  part  is  on  fire. 

Moreover,  only  recently,  another  film, 
“I  Am  a  Camera,”  shown  through  tele¬ 
vision,  impliedly  gave  approval  of  pro¬ 
miscuous  relations  between  unmarried 
persons. 

The  television  industry,  through  its 
leaders,  is  stating  its  ability  to  control 
and  supervise  itself  without  Federal  ac¬ 
tion. 

Barely  a  few  months  have  passed  since 
revelations  of  scandalous  deception  of 
the  general  public  practiced  on  televi¬ 
sion  stations  took  place.  A  number  of 
unimportant  little  individuals  haife  paid 
the  price  for  those  wrongs.  The  sta¬ 
tions  which  really  profited  have  gone 
unscathed  and  unpunished. 

Daily,  I  read  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  that  exists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Disorderly  con¬ 
duct  by  teenage  boys  and  girls  has  caused 
great  alarm.  How  can  you  expect  any 
other  type  of  conduct  from  teenagers 
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and  even  adults  when  the  Federal  air¬ 
ways  and  publicly  licensed  television  and 
radio  stations  are  allowed  to  communi¬ 
cate  into  the  homes  pictures  of  lewd¬ 
ness,  indecency  and  immorality. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  be¬ 
gin  exercising  the  authority  which  is 
vested  in  it  to  insure  that  licensed  sta¬ 
tions  are  using  their  extraordinary  privi¬ 
leges  granted  them  by  the  Government, 
not  in  the  debauching  of  the  youth  of 
America,  but  in  the  public  interest  and 
for  the  public  welfare  of  our  people. 

It  will  be  futile  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  begin  carrying  out  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  schoolteachers,  training  social 
workers,  policemen,  probation  officers, 
psychoanalysts,  psychiatrists  and  others 
to  fight  juvenile  delinquency  if  at  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  continues  to  permit  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  films  portraying  lewdness 
and  debauchery.  • 

It  is  essential  that  the  left  hand  of 
Government,  namely,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  follow  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  the  right  hand  of 
Government;  namely,  Congress,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  its  right  to  withdraw  license  privi¬ 
leges  from  television  stations  which  fail 
to  consider  the  public  interest  and  pub¬ 
lic  morality,  and  which  deliberately  show 
programs  which  cannot  have  any  other 
impact  than  to  debauch  and  contaminate 
the  youth  of  our  country. 


EMPLOYMENT,  GROWTH,  AND 
PRICE  LEVELS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee,  recently  discussed  on 
the  Senate  floor  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee  on  its  recent  study  of  em¬ 
ployment,  growth,  and  priGe  levels. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  was  highly  critical  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Sta¬ 
bility  for  Economic  Growth,  of  which 
Vice  President  Nixon  is  chairman  and 
W.  Allen  Wallis  is  executive  director. 

Mr.  Wallis,  an  economist  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  profession,  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  quite  properly  has 
taken  exception  to  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  work  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  Committee,  which  I  myself  re¬ 
garded  as  unfair  and  misleading.  In  a 
statement  issued  today,  Mr.  Wallis  sets 
the  record  straight,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  his  state¬ 
ment  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol¬ 
lowing  these  remarks. 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  study 
recently  concluded  by  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  produced  some  valu¬ 
able  results  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  marred  by  the  highly  partisan,  po¬ 
litical,  character  of  the  report  issued  by 
the  committee’s  majority. 

The  weaknesses  in  the  majority  re¬ 
port  have  been  widely  recognized  by 
independent  observers.  As  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial. 


the  most  controversial  section  of  the 
majority  report  is  a  story  of  an  attempt 
to  erect  a  program  for  increasing  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  economic  growth  within  the 
general  framework  of  cheap  money  and 
without  losing  face  politically  by  re¬ 
treating  from  an  untenable  position  on 
the  interest  rate  ceiling. 

The  majority  has  been  guilty  of  a 
fraudulent  use  of  statistics  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  attempt  to  exalt  the  record  of  the 
previous  administration  and  blacken 
that  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
This  deception  was  exposed  in  the  unani¬ 
mous  report  of  the  committee’s  minority, 
from  which  I  quote  a  few  brief  para¬ 
graphs  : 

Throughout  the  majority  report,  figures 
around  4.5  percent  for  annual  growth  in  total 
production  of  the  U.S.  economy  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned.  This  4  y2  percent 
figure  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  as 
phony  as  a  4(4  dollar  bill. 

Figures  around  4.5  percent  are  used  in  two 
quite  different  respects,  referring  to:  what 
the  majority  allege  the  U.S.  economy  could 
do  over  a  long  future  period;  and  to  what 
they  claim  the  U.S.  economy  did  do  in  the 
(artifically  selected)  years  1947-53.  The  re¬ 
peated  and  alternating  use  of  essentially  the 
same  figure  both  for  the  longrun  “goal”  and 
for  the  experience  of  1947-53  hardly  gives  the 
impression  that  the  majority  want  it  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  mere  coincidence.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  there  ought  to  be  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  policy  recommendations  which  are 
proposed  to  achieve  this  goal  and  the  policies 
which  were  followed  in  the  1947-53  period. 
However,  we  search  in  vain  for  any  such  con¬ 
nection.  On  the  contrary,  on  searching  care¬ 
fully,  we  find  a  set  of  explanations  which 
clearly  show  up  the  period  1947-53  as  totally 
unrepresentative,  and  not  one  we  would  want 
to  repeat;  and  we  find  that  there  is  no  basis 
in  fact  for  the  4.5  percent  figure  as  an 
appropriate  goal  in  the  future. 

In  the  words  of  the  majority  report: 

“After  the  inevitable  decline  of  total  out¬ 
put  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  growth  re¬ 
sumed  in  1947  was  interrupted  by  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  1949,  and  then  continued  at  a  very 
high  rate  during  the  Korean  war.” 

At  other  points  in  the  majority  report,  it  is 
also  conceded  that  the  inflationary  boom  of 

1946- 51  had  something  to  do  with  the  pent- 
up  demands  of  consumers  because  of  World 
War  II.  To  make  the  rate  of  increase  as  large 
as  possible,  the  majority  selected  the  year  of 
lowest  output  in  the  postwar  reconversion 
period  as  their  base,  and  calculated  the 
growth  from  this  point  through  1953,  the 
year  of  peak  Government  spending  in  the 
Korean  war  boom.  Are  we  seriously  expected 
to  use  this  period  as  a  guide  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  high  rate  of  growth — a  period  of 
postwar  conversion,  forced  draft  production 
to  break  the  bottlenecks  in  satisfying  pent- 
up  consumer  demand,  wartime  remobiliza¬ 
tion,  and  rampant  inflation?  Surely,  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  war-reconversion-war  pattern  as 
our  ideal  would  be  tantamount  to  throwing 
our  policy  goals  to  the  winds. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  combination 
of  policies  is  what  the  majority  has  in  mind 
when  they  repeatedly  hold  up  for  favorable 
comparison  the  growth  achieved  in  the  period 

1947- 53.  Surely  the  nature  of  the  two  booms 
in  that  period — the  post-World  War  II  boom 
to  satisfy  pent-up  demands,  and  the  Korean 
war  boom — must  have  slipped  their  minds, 
or  has  been  blotted  out  by  their  hypnotic 
fascination  with  a  4.5  percent  growth  rate. 
Actually,  the  economy  may  have  done  less 
than  it  was  capable  of  doing  in  that  period; 
for  the  rate  of  growth  of  total  production 
from  1945,  when  World  War  II  production 
was  slowing  down  and  reconversation  was 
just  beginning,  to  the  peak  of  the  Korean 


war  boom  in  1953,  was  less  than  2  percent 
per  year,  which  on  the  majority’s  reckon¬ 
ing  is  a  low  growth  rate.  We  believe  that  we 
should  look  to  other  periods  for  our  main 
guidance  as  to  what  our  economy  can  and 
should  accomplish  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  also  should 
be  noted  that  the  majority  failed  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  Nation’s  economic  growth 
in  1958  and  1959  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  7  percent,  and  that  the  estimated 
rate  of  growth  for  the  current  year,  1960, 
is  approximately  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Times 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  following  these  remarks,  together 
with  the  full  text  of  the  minority  views 
of  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

Statement  by  W.  Allen  Wallis,  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
for  Economic  Growth 

Senator  Douglas,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
made  misleading  statements  about  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
for  Economic  Growth,  of  which  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  is  Chairman  and  I  am  Executive 
Vice  Chairman. 

The  Senator  made  the  misleading  state¬ 
ments  last  week  during  a  long  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  which  he  praised  his  own  work.  I 
can  sympathize  with  his  being  carried  away 
by  honest  enthusiasm  for  his  own  work  and 
its  completion,  and  I  guess  I  can  even  under¬ 
stand  why  he  .  would  congratulate  himself 
publicly  in  his  own  political  self-interest 
this  election  year,  but  as  a  longtime  admirer 
and  former  student  of  Paul  H.  Douglas  the 
former  economist,  I  am  saddened  that  he 
should  stoop  to  misrepresenting  the  work  of 
others  to  inflate  the  importance  of  his  own 
work. 

The  Cabinet  Committee,  as  its  membership 
and  stated  purposes  clearly  show,  is  a  co¬ 
ordinating  committee  within  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  see 
that  every  exectuive  agency  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  not  only  its  primary  mission  but  its 
secondary  impact  on  price  stability  and  on 
economic  growth.  The  Cabinet  Committee 
is  not  a  research  project  or  an  investigatory 
commission  like  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Special  Study  of  Employment 
Growth  and  Price  Level. 

While  the  Cabinet  Committee  has  direct 
access  to  the  whole  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — and  for  that  matter  to  many 
private  economic  agencies,  too — surely  the 
Senator  realizes  that  direct  access  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  right  to  use  up  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  services, 
even  if  we  should  want  to. 

One  of  the  President’s  assignments  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  is  to  help  bring  about 
better  public  understanding  of  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  price  stability  and  economic 
growth.  To  this  end,  the  Committee  has 
made  public  three  analytical  and  explanatory 
statements  and  two  speeches  of  mine.  In 
addition,  the  President  made  public  an  in¬ 
terim  report  in  which  the  Committee  told, 
soon  after  it  was  organized,  what  it  would 
do.  These  are  the  only  things  to  which  the 
Senator  could  be  referring  when  he  talks 
about  press  releases  and  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines.  It  would  be  no  more  accurate  to 
refer  to  the  studies  and  papers  of  the  joint 
committee  as  press  releases. 

The  Senator’s  incorrect  statements  about 
the  work  of  others  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
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fact  that  Senator  Douglas  is  not  entirely 
inaccurate  in  his  claims,  for  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  has  performed  some  valuable  services 
in  its  special  study.  Many  of  the  Nation’s 
outstanding  economists  prepared  statements 
on  important  issues  of  policy.  These  state¬ 
ments  were  on  the  whole  carefully,  con¬ 
structively,  and  responsibly  done.  They  are 
a  credit  to  the  witnesses  and  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  Cabinet  Committee  has  al¬ 
ready  found  them  directly  helpful.  In  my 
judgment,  however,  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  staff  did  considerably  less 
than  justice  to  the  economic  profession  and 
to  those  economists  who  testified,  by  choos¬ 
ing  to  make  their  reports  partisan  political 
documents. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1960] 
Study  or  Rationalization? 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  released  its  conclusions  on  the 
vaguely  comprehensive  subject,  “Employ¬ 
ment,  Growth,  and  Price  Levels.”  To  put  it 
more  precisely,  it  has  issued  two  reports,  a 
nine-man  majority  report  and  a  six-man 
minority  report,  and  the  supplemental  views 
of  three  of  the  individual  members. 

A  considerable  area  of  agreement  is  to  be 
found  in  all  these  comments,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  subject  of  economic  growth 
and  recommendations  for  dealing  with  it 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  all 
semblance  of  harmony  disappears.  The 
story  of  the  most  bitterly  controversial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  report  is  the  story  of 
an  attempt  to  erect  a  program  for  increasing 
the  annual  rate  of  economic  growth  within 
the  general  framework  of  cheap  money  and 
without  losing  face  politically  by  retreating 
from  an  untenable  position  on  the  interest 
rate  ceiling,  the  most  conspicuous  symbol  of 
the  policy. 

The  report  has  elected  to  build  its  case  to 
show  that  economic  growth  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
on  what  purports  to  be  the  historical  record. 
It  notes  that  “from  1953  to  1959”  growth  has 
been  at  a  rate  of  only  2.3  percent.  This  con¬ 
trasts  with  an  average  rate  of  growth  of  4.6 
percent  between  1947  and  1953  (that  is  to 
say,  under  the  Truman  administration). 

Now,  between  June  23,  1950,  and  the  end  of 
the  Truman  administration  the  Nation  was 
leading  the  forces  of  the  U.N.  in  an  unofficial 
war  in  Korea,  a  war  that  touched  off  an 
enormous  defense  effort  in  this  country.  In 
short,  the  period  chosen  to  emphasize  the 
slowdown  of  growth  in  the  past  7  years  be¬ 
gins  with  the  low  point  of  the  postwar  con¬ 
version  period  and  concluded  on  the  year  of 
peak  Government  spending  on  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program. 

The  use  of  such  statistics  as  these  is  not 
only,  as  the  minority  accurately  points  out, 
“as  phony  as  a  $41/2  bill”  but  it  is  dangerous 
for  those  employing  it.  This  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  period  covered,  calculated  to  make 
the  best  possible  showing  for  the  previous 
administration,  is  almost  certain  to  raise 
the  question,  “How  did  the  country  do  un¬ 
der  its  cheap  money  policy  in  the  4  years  of 
peace  before  late  June  1950?”  And  the  an¬ 
swer  is  one  that  can  only  be  described  as 
embarrasing.  In  those  4  years  we  got 
almost  no  economic  growth  (an  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  about  one-third  of  1  percent)  but  we 
had  a  glorious  inflation — an  Inflation  that 
carried  the  wholesale  price  index  of  69.6  to 
103,  which  is  an  increase  of  33.4  points,  or 
43.5  percent. 

Exhibit  3 
Minority  Views 
introduction 

The  minority  wish  they  could  Join  in  a 
unanimous  report,  leaving  it  to  Individuals 
to  file  such  supplemental  views  as  they 
might  feel  necessary  and  proper;  but  the 


character  of  the  majority  report  compels  us 
to  make  a  separate  statement  to  register 
both  dissent  and  agreement  and  to  make 
clear  where  we  differ  in  approach,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  in  interpretation  of  the  evidence. 

Because  of  the  exceedingly  brief  time  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  study  the  majority  report  and 
prepare  our  statement,  and  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  staff  report,  we  are 
forced  to  be  brief  and  cannot  attempt  to 
develop  a  report  as  affirmative  and  construc¬ 
tive  in  tone  as  we  had  hoped.  We  can  only 
set  forth  what  we  think  are  some  of  the 
chief  errors  and  limitations  of  the  report 
and  what  we  feel  to  be  more  tenable  and 
reasonable  policy  positions. 

Our  remarks  will  be  made  under  three 
main  heads;  "I.  The  General  Character  and 
Quality  of  the  Majority  Report”;  "II.  A  Brief 
and  Necessarily  Selective  Evaluation  of  the 
Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Main 
Sections  of  the  Majority  Report”;  and  “III. 
Some  Concluding  Comments.” 

I.  GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  QUALITY  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  REPORT 

In  undertaking  this  study  of  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  had  a  magnificent  opportunity — 
a  $200,000  opportunity — to  define  the  issues, 
to  identify  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  to  recom¬ 
mend  agreed-on  changes  in  public  policy,  to 
focus  attention  on  the  sources  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  to  improve  congressional  and  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  the  various  goals  of 
economic  policy. 

On  the  whole,  the  study  itself  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  competent  and  objective  man¬ 
ner.  The  hearings  were  well  balanced,  and 
at  a  high  level.  Many  of  the  top  economists 
of  the  profession  contributed  freely  of  their 
time,  talents,  and  wisdom.  A  literature  was 
assembled,  both  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
special  studies,  which  reflects  credit  on  the 
committee,  on  its  special  staff,  and  on  the 
economics  profession.  In  it  are  found  a 
wealth  of  useful  data,  as  well  as  a  diversity 
of  views  and  policy  suggestions  on  many 
points.  In  these  rich  contributions  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  take  pride. 

These  standards  were  not,  unfortunately, 
maintained  in  the  committee’s  staff  report, 
published  last  month  (“Staff  Report  on  Em¬ 
ployment,  Growth,  and  Price  Levels,”  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Dec.  24,  1959).  We  regret  to 
say  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  report  does  not 
meet  high  professional  standards.  While 
there  is  much  valuable  material  in  it,  it  is 
marred  by  partisanship,  by  opinions  and  as¬ 
sertions  not  supported  by  the  evidence,  and 
by  significant  inconsistencies  and  serious 
omissions.  We  know  from  working  with  the 
special  study  staff  that  the  report  does  not 
do  justice  to  their  Individual  and  collective 
capacities. 

As  a  basis  for  sound  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  committee  needed  a  good  staff  re¬ 
port.  Such  a  report  would  have  included 
an  objective,  competent,  and  scholarly  sum¬ 
mary  and  analysis  of  the  many  magnificent 
papers  prepared  conscientiously  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  outstanding  economists  from  all 
over  the  country,  from  all  branches  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  from  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
and  from  all  types  of  employment  which 
economists  pursue.  By  summarizing,  com¬ 
paring,  and  analyzing  this  great  wealth  of 
material,  together  with  the  thoughtful,  gen¬ 
erally  excellent,  and  some  times  brilliant 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the  staff  could 
have  discovered  areas  of  agreement,  isolated 
causes  of  disagreement,  and  focused  atten¬ 
tion  on  major  issues.  Then  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  could  have  made  real  and 
lasting  contributions  to  the  great  debate  on 
economic  policies  that  should  always  char¬ 
acterize  our  democracy. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  stage  of  the  study, 
the  committee  report  itself.  In  spite  of  many 
sound  policy  recommendations  in  which  we 
join,  the  majority  report  is  distinctly  dis¬ 
appointing. 


Our  differences  are  not  so  much  differences 
of  objectives,  but  differences  as  to  means  of 
attaining  objectives,  differences  in  analysis, 
differences  in  priorities,  differences  in  notions 
of  what  the  facts  are,  and  differences  in  in¬ 
terpretation  of  facts  and  history.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  were  reflected  in  the  hearings  and 
special  studies  and  should  have  been  honestly 
and  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  final  report. 
To  be  of  maximum  value,  the  study  of  em¬ 
ployment,  growth,  and  price  levels  should 
culminate  in  a  candid  expression  of  what  we 
know,  what  we  do  not  know,  and  what,  in 
the  light  of  both  our  knowledge  and  our 
ignorance,  we  should  be  doing  to  improve 
our  knowledge  and  our  performance. 

In  view  of  the  important  responsibilities 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  its  past 
record  of  economic  statesmanship,  and  in 
view  of  the  high  aims  and  anticipations  of 
the  study  on  employment,  growth,  and  price 
levels,  we  deeply  regret  that  the  majority  are 
presenting  a  report  that  is  partisan,  cavalier 
about  simple  rules  of  logic  and  evidence,  and 
disrespectful  of  legitimate  differences  of 
values,  opinions,  and  Judgments. 

The  main  deficiencies  of  the  majority  re¬ 
port,  as  we  see  them,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  majority  report  is  needlessly  par¬ 
tisan:  One  of  the  important  functions  of  a 
report  like  this  can  be  to  narrow  the  range 
of  disagreement  on  such  matters  as  employ¬ 
ment,  growth,  and  price  levels.  But  by  the 
unmistakably  partisan  orientation  of  the 
analysis  the  report  instead  tends  to  drive  us 
apart.  This  was  unnecessary. 

For  example,  in  the  discussion  of  "perform¬ 
ance”  with  respect  to  the  three  majority- 
stated  goals,  the  partisanship  is  particularly 
marked.  It  is  perhaps  understandable 
(though  basically  erroneous,  we  believe)  that 
on  the  first  two  of  these  goals,  employment 
and  growth,  the  majority  talk  about  prob¬ 
lems  since  1953.  However,  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  then  talk  about  inflation  as  if  it  has 
been  a  worse  problem  since  1953  than  before, 
the  partisanship  reaches  an  extreme. 

Why  should  the  time  periods  and  terminal 
dates  used  in  both  staff  and  committee  re¬ 
ports  be  invariably  and  obviously  juggled  to 
put  the  worst  possible  light  on  the  record  of 
the  present  administration,  and  exalt  the 
record  of  previous  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions?  Why,  by  implication,  should  the  re¬ 
port  continuously  convey  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  have  not  recently  made  any 
progress  in  stabilization  and  other  policies 
and  that  we  were  more  successful  under  the 
previous  administration?  The  facts  show 
the  opposite.  Why  should  congressinal  re¬ 
sponsibility  be  asserted  so  righteously  on 
policy  formulation,  and  then  disclaimed  so 
piously  on  unfavorable  policy  results? 
These  are  just  a  few  of  many  similar 
questions. 

2.  The  majority  report  is  unbalanced  and 
evasive :  Any  report  of  this  nature,  of  course, 
must  be  somewhat  selective;  seemingly, 
however,  this  selectivity  was  not  designed  to 
provide  a  balanced  picture  of  the  views  of 
the  various  authorities.  Dubious  assertions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  flimsy  or  inadequate 
evidence,  while  the  weight  of  other  evidence 
is  disregarded.  Many  real  problems  are 
pushed  under  the  rug,  conveying  a  mislead¬ 
ing  impression  to  the  reader  that  there  are 
no  costs  or  hard  choices  involved  in  trying 
to  pursue  several  policy  goals  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  clever;  a  report 
of  such  importance  should  be  truthful.  To 
be  truthful,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth — it  is  necessary  also  to  tell 
the  whole  truth 

3.  The  majority  report  is  internally  incon¬ 
sistent;  How  can  a  whole  new  set  of  selective 
controls,  a  theme  which  runs  through  the  re¬ 
port,  be  reconciled  with  recommendations  to 
make  the  economy  more  flexible  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  consumer  demands?  How  can  the 
report  find  market  power  to  be  a  cause  of 
Inflation,  requiring  more  vigorous  antitrust 
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enforcement  for  business,  and  yet  fail  to 
meet  squarely  the  question  of  market  power 
in  the  hands  of  unions?  1  How  can  the  re¬ 
port  speak  blithely  about  our  “capacity  to 
produce  goods  and  services  consumers  want 
and  need’’  and  yet  call  for  growth  in  terms 
of  gross  national  product  with  apparent  dis¬ 
regard  for  consumers'  preferences  as  to  work 
or  leisure,  current  or  future  consumption, 
services  or  durables?  How  can  the  report 
find  structural  shifts  in  demand  and  output 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  inflation,  and  yet  dis¬ 
regard  the  implications  of  the  fact  that 
shifts  of  such  magnitude  would  create  some 
serious  labor  market  dislocations  and  in¬ 
crease  structural  unemployment?  Peaceful 
coexistence  among  many  of  the  majority’s 
ideas  is  not  possible  within  the  boundaries 
of  one  report. 

We  regret  that  we  must  say  these  things 
about  a  report  which  nevertheless  does  con¬ 
tain  some  commendable  and  worthwhile  pol¬ 
icy  recommendations.  Fortunately,  many  of 
the  recommendations  are  unrelated  to  the 
shaky  analysis  and  extraneous  commentary 
which  accompanies  them.  But  these  sound 
policy  observations  are  placed  at  a  severe 
disadvantage,  for  they  have  to  fight  hard  for 
a  hearing  against  the  contradictory  babble 
that  swirls  around  them. 

These  general  comments  are  supported  in 
the  section-by-section  evaluation  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  which  follows. 

n.  EVALUATION  OF  SPECIFIC  PARTS  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  REPORT 

In  the  short  space  of  time  available  to  the 
minority,  and  lacking  a  sound  and  objective 
staff  report  to  rely  upon,  we  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  prepare  a  comprehensive  constructive  re¬ 
port  of  our  own  or  a  thorough  critique  of  the 
majority  report.  By  going  through  their  re¬ 
port  section  by  section,  however,  we  can 
focus  attention  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
some  of  the  main  issues  and  highlight  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement. 

1.  The  Nation’s  economic  objectives 

The  majority  reduces  our  economic  goals 
to  three:  economic  growth,  high  and  stable 
employment,  and  stability  in  the  general 
level  of  prices.  Certainly,  these  are  impor¬ 
tant  goals  which  we  all  seek.  But,  is  this  an 
exhaustive  list?  Surely  it  is  not.  There  are 
other  important  economic  goals,  and  if  these 
are  not  also  made  explicit,  we  think  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  priorities  and  resolve 
conflicts. 

Virtually  all  countries  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems  share  these  three  major  goals.  The 
really  significant  differences  among  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  arise  out  of  the  interactions 
of  these  goals  with  other  goals.  Fundamen¬ 
tally,  it  is  our  great  regard  for  and  our  real¬ 
ization  of  the  goal  of  economic  freedom  that 
distinguishes  the  structure  and  performance 
of  the  American  economy  from  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  the  minimum  a  list  of  major  economic 
goals  should  include  economic  freedom,  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency,  economic  stability  (both 
price  level  and  employment),  economic 
growth  and  economic  security.  Some  of 
these  additional  goals  are  implicitly  adopted 
by  the  majority  in  discussion,  but  we  cannot 
have  “the  very  clear  concept’’  of  objectives 
which  they  call  for  if  the  list  is  incomplete 
and  the  relationships  among  the  goals — the 
circumstances  under  which  they  conflict 
with  or  complement  each  other — are  never 
carefully  explored. 

Economic  freedom  is  an  end  in,  itself,  one 
which  Americans  very  highly  prize. 

Economic  freedom  means  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  individual  as  a  seller  of  his 
services  and  output,  and  also  as  a  buyer  in 
markets  responsive  to  his  wants.  It  allows 
individuals  with  initiative,  imagination,  and 
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faith  in  their  own  ideas  to  break  out  of  the 
rut  of  tradition  into  new  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  endeavors.  Economic  freedom,  with  its 
challenging  opportunities  and  its  built-in 
disciplines,  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  pro¬ 
moting  economic  growth,  efficiency,  and  wel¬ 
fare.  But,  because  of  risks,  frictions,  and 
imperfections  in  the  economic  structure,  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  may  at  times  conflict  tem¬ 
porarily  with  economic  stability  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security.  In  view  of  the  majority’s 
forthright  and  correct  condemnation  of  price 
control  and  of  their  intense  interest  in  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  since  1953,  it  is  a  striking  omis¬ 
sion  that  they  say  nothing  of  the  successful 
abolition  of  price  controls  in  1953.  Economic 
freedom,  and  thus  the  conditions  that  pro¬ 
mote  economic  efficiency,  were  thereby  in¬ 
creased,  while  significant  progress  was  made 
in  maintaining  price  stability. 

Economic  efficiency  means  that  our  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  are  allocated  among  com¬ 
peting  uses,  both  private  and  public,  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  output  of  the  right 
things  at  lowest  cost.  Maintenance  of  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency  requires  that  the  economy 
be  very  flexible,  capable  of  adapting  prompt¬ 
ly  and  smoothly  to  changing  consumer,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  public  demands.  It  means  that 
public  and  private  consumption  and  invest¬ 
ment  reflect  the  true  preferences  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  light  of  the  relative  scarcities  involved. 
This  important  objective  is  not  explicit  in 
any  of  the  three  goals  which  the  majority 
set  forth  as  all  embracing. 

We  want  our  economy  to  be  efficient, 
whether  we  grow  at  a  slow  rate  or  a  fast 
one.  Economic  efficiency  complements 
growth  because  as  it  improves  we  get  more 
output  from  a  given  set  of  resources  and 
because  meaningful,  sustainable  growth  re¬ 
quires  the  same  kind  of  flexibility  and  re¬ 
source  mobility  that  promote  efficiency.  Effi¬ 
ciency  in  some  ways  complements  stability; 
no  one  would  argue  that  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  makes  for  an  efficient  economy.  In 
some  ways,  economic  efficiency  does  conflict 
with  stability  and  with  security.  The  way 
to  reconcile  these  objectives  is  to  work  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  responsiveness  of  the 
economic  system  and  the  enlargement  of 
economic  opportunity  for  all. 

Economic  growth,  economic  freedom,  and 
economic  efficiency  tend  to  reinforce  each 
other.  But  economic  growth  typically  in¬ 
volves  changes,  with  effects  unevenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  rarely  is  to  be  had  for  free — 
it  upsets  the  status  quo,  it  disrupts  and 
bankrupts,  it  makes  obsolete  existing  skills 
and  capital  assets.  Growth  may  then  con¬ 
flict  to  some  degree  with  stability  and  se¬ 
curity,  though  in  the  long  run  it  enables  us 
to  strengthen  economic  security. 

Stability  and  security  go  together  in  many 
respects.  Increased  stability  of  employment 
provides  those  willing  and  able  to  work 
with  an  increased  security  in  steady  incomes. 
Society  can  attempt  to  provide  security  by 
preventing  economic  change  or  adjustment 
to  it,  but  this  can  be  and  often  has  been  a 
terribly  costly  and  temporary  route  to  se¬ 
curity,  clearly  one  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  objectives  both  of  growth  and  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  Excessive  concern  with  either  sta¬ 
bility  or  security  can  jeopardize  economic 
freedom,  efficiency,  and  growth.  To  pretend 
otherwise  is  to  delude  ourselves. 

Given  our  present  knowledge  about  eco¬ 
nomic  processes,  and  assuming  no  dramatic 
Improvement  in  the  adequacy  and  timeli¬ 
ness  of  the  flow  of  data  on  which  policy 
must  be  based,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
the  rate  at  which  we  can  improve  the  over¬ 
all  performance  of  our  economy  will  depend 
heavily  upon  our  ability  to  increase  the 
Competitiveness  of  our  markets,  raise  the 
mobility  of  labor,  and  reduce  price  rigidities. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  current  concern 
about  growth,  we  wish  that  the  majority 
had  made  one  point  unmistakably  clear: 
Growth  which  is  promoted  by  means  which 


erode  freedom  and  efficiency  is  likely  to 
produce  only  ersatz  growth.  Whatever  the 
numbers  and  rates  may  seem  to  show,  force- 
fed  growth  will  tend  to  distort  the  economic 
structure  and  lessen  its  capacity  to  satisfy 
our  private  and  public  wants  and  needs. 
Economic  growth  is  meaningful  only  as  it 
provides  us  with  more  of  what  we  most 
want,  both  as  individuals  and  as  citizens 
vitally  concerned  with  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  free  world.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  speculate  about  what  the 
Russian  economic  growth  rate  would  be  if 
we  were  able  to  measure  Russian  output  in 
terms  of  the  values  put  on  it  by  the  Russian 
people.  Clearly,  the  figures  would  fare 
poorly  in  a  comparison  with  those  derived 
from  official  sources,  based,  of  course,  on 
administrative  valuations. 

Our  basic  point  is  that  the  goals  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  are  far  more  complex  than  the 
majority  report  suggests.  Our  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  not  primarily  with  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  says  about  our  national  economic  ob¬ 
jectives — by  and  large  we  agree.  Our 
dissatisfaction  is  with  what  they  do  not 
say.  The  section  might  more  properly  be 
entitled  “All  This  and  Heaven  Too,”  for 
it  leaves  the  ridiculous  impression  that  per¬ 
fection  is  easily  and  costlessly  attainable. 
This  is  not  a  balanced  and  nourishing  diet 
for  anyone  to  set  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple — and  we  regret  that  it  was  served  by 
the  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee. 

2.  Performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
recent  years 

Throughout  the  majority  report,  figures 
around  4.5  percent  for  annual  growth  in 
total  production  of  the  U.S.  economy  are 
frequently  mentioned.  This  4  y2  percent 
figure  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  as 
phony  as  a  $4 y2  bill.2 

Figures  around  4.5  percent  are  used  in 
two  quite  different  respects,  referring  to : 
what  the  majority  allege  the  U.S.  economy 
could  do  over  a  long  future  period;  and  to 
what  they  claim  the  U.S.  economy  did  do 
in  the  (artificially  selected)  years  1947-53. 
The  repeated  and  alternating  use  of  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  figure  both  for  the  longrun 
goal  and  for  the  experience  of  1947-53  hardly 
gives  the  impression  that  the  majority  want 
it  to  be  thought  of  as  a  mere  coincidence. 
Accordingly,  there  ought  to  be  some  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  policy  recommendations 
which  are  proposed  to  achieve  this  goal  and 
the  policies  which  were  followed  in  the  1947- 
53  period.  However,  we  search  in  vain  for 
any  such  connection.  On  the  contrary,  on 
searching  carefully,  we  find  a  set  of  explana¬ 
tions  which  clearly  show  up  the  period 
1947-53  as  totally  unrepresentative,  and  not 
one  we  would  want  to  repeat;  and  we  find 
that  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  4.5 
percent  figure  as  an  appropriate  goal  in  the 
future. 

In  the  words  of  the  majority  report: 

“After  the  inevitable  decline  of  total  out¬ 
put  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  growth  re¬ 
sumed  in  1947  was  interrupted  by  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  1949,  and  then  continued  at  a  very 
high  rate  during  the  Korean  war.” 

At  other  points  in  the  majority  report, 
it  is  also  conceded  that  the  inflationary 
boom  of  1946-51  had  something  to  do  with 
the  pent-up  demands  of  consumers  because 
of  World  War  II.  To  make  the  rate  of 
increase  as  large  as  possible,  the  majority 
selected  the  year  of  lowest  output  in  the 
postwar  reconversion  period  as  their  base, 
and  calculated  the  growth  from  this  point 
through  1953,  the  year  of  peak  Government 
spending  in  the  Korean  war  boom.  Are  we 
seriously  expected  to  use  this  period  as  a 


2  Senator  Javits  notes  his  affirmative  recom¬ 
mendations  on  this  item  as  set  forth  in  his 
-additional  views.  . 
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guide  to  the  achievement  of  a  high  rate  of 
growth — a  period  of  postwar  conversion, 
forced  draft  production  to  break  the  bottle¬ 
necks  in  satisfying  pent-up  consumer 
demand,  wartime  remobilization,  and  ram¬ 
pant  inflation?  Surely,  adoption  of  this 
war-reconversion-war  pattern  as  our  ideal 
would  be  tantamount  to  throwing  our  pol¬ 
icy  goals  to  the  winds. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  combination 
of  policies  is  what  the  majority  has  in  mind 
when  they  repeatedly  hold  up  for  favorable 
comparison  the  growth  achieved  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1947-53.  Surely  the  nature  of  the  two 
booms  in  that  period — the  post-World  War 
n  boom  to  satisfy  pent-up  demands,  and  the 
Korean  war  boom — must  have  slipped  their 
minds,  or  has  been  blotted  out  by  their 
hypnotic  fascination  with  a  4.5  percent 
growth  rate.  Actually,  the  economy  may 
have  done  less  than  it  was  capable  of  doing 
in  that  period;  for  the  rate  of  growth  of  total 
production  from  1945,  when  World  War  n 
production  was  slowing  down  and  reconver¬ 
sion  was  just  beginning,  to  the  peak  of  the 
Korean  war  boom  in  1953,  was  less  than  2 
percent  per  year,  which  on  the  majority’s 
reckoning  is  a  low  growth  rate.  We  believe 
that  we  should  look  to  other  periods  for 
our  main  guidance  as  to  what  our  economy 
can  and  should  accomplish  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively. 

The  most  important  point  to  remember 
in  this  connection  is  that  growth  is  desir¬ 
able  only  if  it  consists  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  the  American  people  want.  Arti¬ 
ficially  stimulated  growth  producing  the 
wrong  things,  or  in  response  to  previous 
shortages,  is  not  the  kind  of  growth  we  want 
to  aim  for  in  the  long  run.  Sound  sustain¬ 
able  growth  depends  mainly  on  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  forces  promoting  growth  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  This  is  a 
point  which  the  majority  recognize  well 
enough  when  they  think  about  it;  they 
ought  to  have  kept  it  in  mind  when  form¬ 
ulating  their  policy  recommendations. 

A  somewhat  misleading  use  of  statistics 
is  also  apparent  in  their  discussion  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  They  assert  that  unemployment 
rates  have  been  rising,  and  state,  “During 
the  recession  of  1949  unemployment  reached 
a  level  of  5.9  percent.  In  the  1957-58  reces¬ 
sion,  however,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
6.8  percent.”  Taken  at  face  value,  this  is 
simply  false:  in  both  these  recessions,  the 
maximum  unemployment  rate  was  over  7 
percent.  The  figures  given  in  the  majority 
report,  as  just  quoted,  are  the  annual  aver¬ 
ages  for  1949  and  1958,  respectively;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  2  years  reflects  the 
fact  that  all  the  peak  unemployment  months 
of  the  1957-58  recession  occurred  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1958,  whereas  some  of  the  peak 
months  of  the  1949  recession  occurred  in 
early  1950.  In  other  words,  their  compari¬ 
son  is  based  on  statistical  artifice.3 * * 6 

The  majority’s  comparison  of  1956-57  un¬ 
employment  with  that  in  earlier  boom  pe¬ 
riods  is  also  inaccurate.  Elsewhere  they  note 
correctly  that  the  1956-57  boom  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  major  shifts  in  the  composition 
of  demand  and  output,  with  some  sectors 
growing  much  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Unfortunately,  they  did  not  also  note  that 
such  a  period  necessarily  involves  many 
people  changing  jobs,  as  they  seek  better 
opportunities  in  the  expanding  industries. 
People  seeking  work,  even  though  they 
change  employment  in  response  to  better 
opportunities,  are  counted  in  the  figures  in 
unemployment;  and  this  element  in  the  sit¬ 


3  Actually,  the  galley  proofs  of  the  majority 

report,  the  only  version  we  have  had  in  pre¬ 
paring  our  report,  read  “1953-54”  where  our 

quotation  reads  “1957-58.”  The  figure  6.8 
is  correct  for  1958.  The  1954  figure  is  5.6 
percent  and  the  highest  month  is  just  over 

6  percent,  both  lower  than  1949. 
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uation  was  undoubtedly  more  important  in 
this  period  than  at  most  other  times.  An¬ 
other  factor  that  is  important,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  Study  Paper  No.  6,  is  the  rel¬ 
atively  larger  number  of  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  looking  for  work  in  1956-57  than  in 
1948-49.  The  same  study  paper  shows  that 
in  the  1955-57  period,  10  percent  of  the  un¬ 
employment  was  due  to  voluntary  shifting 
from  one  job  to  another;  20  percent  was  due 
the  entry  of  new  workers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
show  up  among  the  unemployed  before  they 
show  up  among  the  employed;  and  another 
20  percent — bringing  the  total  to  50  per¬ 
cent — was  due  to  seasonal  fluctuations. 
Whatever  the  unemployment  statistics  show 
( and  of  course  it  is  important  to  study  them 
to  learn  what  we  can  from  them) ,  they  show 
no  distinct  trends  toward  higher  rates  of 
unemployment. 

The  majority  turn  next  to  discussion  of 
the  recent  record  of  inflation.  Here,  the 
preoccupation  with  the  1953-59  period  seems 
spectacularly  inappropriate,  since  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  with  inflation  obviously  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  years  preceding  1953.  The  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index  in  the  past  20  years  has 
risen  at  an  average  rate  of  3.8  percent  per 
year,  but  the  rate  was  5  percent  befbre  1953 
and  only  1.3  percent  from  1953  on;  and  90 
percent  of  the  total  rise  occurred  before  1953. 

Except  for  the  period  from  early  1956  to 
early  1958,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
been  remarkably  stable — since  President 
Eisenhower  took  office,  if  one  wants  to  be  as 
political  as  the  majority  report;  since  about  a 
year  before  that,  if  one  wants  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  fairly  and  without  partisanship. 
Furthermore,  as  was  brought  out  in  the 
papers  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  as 
the  majority  acknowledges  at  one  point,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  certainly  overstates, 
perhaps  substantially,  the  rise  in  prices*  We 
do  notf  want  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  infla¬ 
tion;  indeed  it  is  only  as  we  are  alert  to  these 
dangers  that  we  can  have  success  in  dealing 
with  them.  But  we  also  do  not  want  to  see 
exaggeration  of  the  amount  of  inflation  that 
has  actually  occurred,  or  misrepresentation 
of  when  it  occurred. 

Finally,  the  majority  turn  to  what  they 
estimate  our  growth  potential  to  be.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  despite  the  im¬ 
pression  they  give  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  their 
discussion  of  the  reeent  performance  of  the 
economy  and  their  estimates  of  future  growth 
potential.  The  latter  represent  a  self-con¬ 
tained  study  almost  totally  unrelated  to  any¬ 
thing  else  in  their  report,  including  their 
policy  recommendations.  In  effect,  they  at< 
tempt  to  estimate  a  range  of  possible  growth 
rates  that  the  economy  may  be  expected  to 
achieve  without  regard  to  policy  actions  at 
the  Federal  level. 

A  key  element  in  the  majority’s  estimates 
of  potential  growth  Is  the  expected  growth 
in  total  man-hours  worked,  which  in  turn 
depends  on  the  growth  rate  of  the  labor  force 
and  on  the  rate  of  decline  of  annual  hours 


4  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  three  largest  mail-order  houses,  all  carry¬ 
ing  comprehensive  lines  of  consumer  goods, 
have  recently  reported  that  on  the  average 
their  current  prices  are  actually  a  trifle  lower 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Although 
the  coverage  of  these  mail-order  houses  is  not 
as  broad  as  the  index,  it  is  significant  that 
a-s  the  index  is  computed  no  major  component 
shows  such  behavior.  We  recommend  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertake,  or 
contract  with  competent  outside  experts  to 
undertake,  special  studies  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  overstatement  of  price  rises  in  the 
total  index  during  the  past  decade.  This 
should  be  done  in  advance  of  the  work  al¬ 
ready  commenced  for  eventual  revision  of  the 
index. 


of  work*  Both  of  these  variables  are  at 
present  a  matter  for  private  decisions  and 
will  probably  remain  so.  Since  they  place 
such  emphasis  on  the  achievement  of  a  4.5 
percent  rate  of  growth,  some  clarification  of 
their  attitude  on  this  point  would  be  helpful. 
We  of  the  minority  definitely  favor  leaving 
this  matter  to  private  decisions. 

The  other  principal  element  in  the  major¬ 
ity’s  calculation  of  the  range  of  possible  fu¬ 
ture  growth  rates  is  the  growth  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  capital  stock,  through  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant,  equipment,  and  other  produc¬ 
tive  capital.  We  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  factor,  but  their  calculations  are  mis¬ 
guided  to  the  point  of  foolishness.  As  the 
labor  force  and  total  hours  worked  increase, 
a  corresponding  increase  of  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed  merely  to  keep  the  new 
workers  as  well  equipped  as  the  previous 
members  of  the  labor  force.  Thus,  a  certain 
amount  of  annual  investment  goes  to  widen 
the  capital  stock.  Any  additional  invest¬ 
ment,  beyond  that  for  the  necessary  widen¬ 
ing,  is  available  for  deepening  of  the  capital 
stock;  that  is,  for  improving  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  capital  which  each  worker 
employs.  The  widening  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  level  of  output  per  man-hour;  it  is 
the  deepening  that  increases  output  per 
man-hour. 

A  table  presented  by  the  majority  pur¬ 
ports  to  show  that  a  4.5  percent  rate  of 
growth  is  quite  possible.  Perhaps  it  is;  but 
we  fail  to  see  the  significance  of  the  cal¬ 
culations.  The  numbers  presented  might 
just  as  well  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  air. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  the  staff  report 
or  the  majority  report  to  tell  the  inde¬ 
pendent  reader  how  those  growth  potentials 
were  derived.  Reference  is  made  to  a  forth¬ 
coming  study  paper,  but  surely  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn  from  evidence  not  yet 
presented.  The  majority  appear  to  be  pre¬ 
senting  conclusions  from  which  the  evidence 
will  be  derived  later.  A  close  comparison 
of  the  majority’s  alternative  computations 
of  growth  potentials,  however,  seems  to  show 
that  the  majority  attributes  fantastically 
high  rates  of  return  to  any  extra  deepening 
of  our  capital  stock  that  we  might  achieve. 
If  this  is  really  a  valid  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  their  undisclosed  prem¬ 
ises,  then  the  majority  should  strongly 
champion  public  policies  that  favor  invest¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  current  consump¬ 
tion.  We  are  still  in  the  dark,  however,  as 
to  what  these  estimates  of  growth  potentials 
really  mean. 

We  must  regretfully  conclude  that  the 
4.5  percent  growth  figure  advanced  by  the 
majority  is  simply  slick  statistical  prestidigi¬ 
tation,  with  no  discernible  relation  to  the 
real  world  or  to  sound  economic  analysis. 
Perhaps  the  achievement  of  this  rate  of 
growth  is  possible  or  desirable,  or  both  pos¬ 
sible  and  desirable,  but  the  majority  have 
failed  to  provide  any  grounds  for  estab¬ 
lishing  whether  it  is  or  not. 


6  The  majority  mentions  also  the  level  of 
unemployment,  apparently  without  under¬ 
standing  that  this  affects  primarily  the  level 
of  economic  activity  rather  than  its  rate  of 
growth.  If  unemployment  averages  around, 
say,  4  percent  rather  than  5  percent,  this  will 
imply  about  1  percent  higher  output  on  the 
average,  and  growth  will  operate  on  a  higher 
case.  Other  things  equaL,  this  is,  of  course, 
desirable;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  rate  of 
growth. 

Also,  the  majority  overlooks  the  fact  that 
a  high  rate  of  increase  in  the  labor  force 
necessarily  tends  to  increase  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  -figures,  mainly  because  each  new  en¬ 
trant  is  counted  as  unemployed  while  he 
locates  his  first  job,  but  partly  also  because 
they  are  usually  fewer  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  inexperienced  than  for  experi¬ 
enced  workers. 
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It  is  especially  regrettable  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  has  indulged  in  a  “numbers  racket” 
with  growth  rates,  for  every  single  witness 
at  our  final  integrating  or  capstone  sessions 
at  the  end  of  October  warned  against  this 
(except  one  who  did  not  mention  growth 
at  all).  It  was  indeed  remarkable  (as  the 
press  noted  at  the  time)  that  with  so  diverse 
a  group  of  experts,  selected  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  majority,  not  one  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  majority’s  position  that 
a  target  growth  rate  should  be  aimed  at. 
On  this  point  as  on  others,  the  majority 
might  as  well  have  recorded  their  preju¬ 
dices  before  the  $200,000  was  spent — indeed, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  do 
so. 

All  such  estimates  are  necessarily  slippery 
and  complex,  as  one  expert  witness  after  an¬ 
other  pointed  out  in  the  committee’s  hear¬ 
ings.  The  fact  that  the  majority's  calcula¬ 
tions  depend  heavily  on  the  assumed  rate 
of  population  growth  is  just  one  of  several 
reasons  why  projections  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  total  production  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
structive.  Many  of  our  witnesses  suggested 
output  per  capita,  or,  even  better,  output 
per  man-hour.  In  any  case,  as  several  of 
them  pointed  out,  our  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  growth  is  still  very  primitive. 
The  calculations  presented  by  the  majority 
amply  bear  out  this  proposition 

Still  more  fundamental,  however,  is  the 
erroneous  and  unstated  assumption  of  the 
majority  that  any  increase  in  growth,  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  is  desirable.  This  is 
an  easy  error  to  fall  into,  particularly  in 
trying  to  promise  all  things  to  all  people 
in  the  hope  that  no  one  will  check  up  on 
possible  inconsistencies.  When  account  is 
taken  of  the  costs  of  growth,  the  right  pol¬ 
icy  for  growth  at  once  becomes  apparent. 
The  appropriate  goal  on  growth  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  our  collective  needs 
and  responsibilities  and  to  provide  the  full¬ 
est  opportunity  for  each  individual  to  de¬ 
vote  whatever  share  of  his  disposable  income 
he  wishes  to  providing  for  his  future  well- 
'  being,  and  for  that  of  his  children  and  de¬ 
scendants.  The  outcome  of  such  choices 
by  individuals  will  be  a  certain  longrun 
average  rate  of  change  in  total  production. 
There  is  no  basis  for  saying  that  either  a 
higher  or  a  lower  rate  of  growth  than  this 
would  be  superior  or  desirable.  Our  policy 
toward  growth  should  simply  be  that  these 
opportunities  should  be  kept  open  in  such 
a  way  that  the  choices  made  can  be  based 
on  the  real  facts  of  our  productivity. 

3.  Fiscal  policy 

We  Join  the  majority  in  many  recommen¬ 
dations  of  this  section:  that  Government 
expenditures  programs  not  be  conducted  in 
an  unstabilizing  manner;  that  we  strengthen 
our  automatic  stabilizers,  such  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  system  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation;  that  we  overhaul  our  chaotic  Federal 
tax  system  to  eliminate  special  dispensations 
and  other  features  which  distort  and  inhibit 
growth,  create  systemic  inefficiencies,  erode 
the  tax  base,  and  undermine  confidence  in 
our  self-assessment  tax  system;  that  proper 
accounting  procedures  be  used  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

These  recommendations  deserve  and  should 
receive  substantial  bipartisan  support 
(though  perhaps  they  will  meet  bipartisan 
opposition,  too). 

Much  of  the  majority’s  discussion  of  fiscal 
policy  revolves  around  the  question  of  the 
proper  mix  between  monetary  policy  and 
fiscal  policy.  The  majority  believes  that  in 
recent  years  we  have  relied  insufficiently  on 
fiscal  policy  and  excessively  on  monetary 
policy.  The  majority  criticizes  this  policy 
mix  on  grounds  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
growth,  that  monetary  policy  is  discrimina¬ 
tory  in  impact,  and  that  fiscal  policy  has 
"prompter  and  larger  effects,”  while  mone¬ 
tary  policy  suffers  from  “inevitable  delays 


before  its  effects  are  felt.”  We  question  the 
validity  of  such  sweeping  assertions. 

Before  raising  such  questions,  however,  we 
heartily  welcome  the  majority  to  the  side  of 
fiscal  repsonsibility  as  a  powerful  anti¬ 
inflation  and  growth -promoting  weapon.  In 
plain  language,  fiscal  responsibility  means 
the  development  of  a  healthy  budget  surplus 
during  good  years.  We  applaud  the  ma¬ 
jority’s  acceptance  of  the  simple  truth  that 
stabilizing  policy  cannot  be  a  one-way 
street,  its  recognition  that  if  we  are  to  have 
budget  deficits  in  recessions  (as  is  some¬ 
times  inevitable  and  desirable,  then  we  must 
all  work  to  insure  substantial  budget  sur¬ 
pluses  during  boom  periods.  The  majority 
report  is  quite  right  when  it  says  that  we 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  full  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fiscal  policy  in  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod — though  it  ignores  the  complexity  of 
reasons  which  were  responsible,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  and  highly  relevant  question 
as  to  which  party  has  been  typically  found 
on  the  side  of  fiscal  responsibility.  At  any 
rate,  the  majority  must  be  delighted  that  the 
administrtaion’s  budget  for  1961  projects  a 
surplus  for  debt  retirement  of  $4.2  billion, 
and  the  administration  will  certainly  be 
pleased  by  this  new,  if  not  fully  expected, 
source  of  congressional  support. 

While  we  fully  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  too  much  of  the  stabilization  job  has 
been  dumped  into  the  lap  of  monetary  pol¬ 
icy,  we  must  question  some  aspects  of  the 
majority’s  criticism  of  this  policy  mix. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assertion  that  mone¬ 
tary  policy  acts  selectively  is  no  criticism 
at  all.  Selectivity  is  rather  one  of  its  salu¬ 
tary  features,  since,  when  restraint  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  consumers,  through  the  market, 
decide  the  priorities.  We  will  take  up  this 
question  more  fully  in  the  next  section. 

In  the  second  place,  inevitable  delays  will 
plague  fiscal  policy  at  least  as  much  as 
monetary  policy,  and  probably  even  more. 
Once  we  recognize  need  for  action,  decisions 
on  monetary  policy  can  be  made  a  good  deal 
more  promptly  than  decisions  to  invoke  ad 
hoc  fiscal  policy.  Given  our  present  political 
institutional  arrangements,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  budget  and  tax  policy  could  be  ad¬ 
justed  smoothly  and  promptly  to  the  new 
requirements.  Once  action  is  taken,  fiscal 
policy  might  well  generate  more  prompt  ef¬ 
fects,  but  this  is  by  no  means  as  certain  as 
the  majority's  categorical  assertion  implies, 
and  they  offer  no  evidence  to  support  it. 

The  majority  recommends  vigorous  use 
of  ad  hoc  tax  policy  for  stabilization  pur¬ 
poses.  This  may  have  advantages,  but 
whether  tax  cuts  really  work  promptly  de¬ 
pends  on  how  people  react  to  tax  cuts  when 
they  expect  their  tax  liabilities  to  be  in¬ 
creased  sharply  in  the  near  future.  When 
all  is  said  and  done — considering  the  time 
that  would  probably  be  consumed  in  con¬ 
gressional  wrangling  over  the  kind  and 
extent  of~tax  cut  and  considering  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  taxpayers’  reactions — it  is  mis¬ 
leading  for  the  majority  to  make  these 
assertions  without  pointing  out  that  there 
is  some  basis  for  questioning  whether  we 
have  yet  reached  that  state  of  perfection  of 
knowledge  and  political  machinery  required 
to  give  this  recommendation  much  meaning. 

We  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
improve  fiscal  flexibility.  But  until  there 
have  been  thoroughgoing  budgetary  reforms, 
ad  hoc  fiscal  stabilizers  will  be  inevitably 
subject  to  a  host  of  practical  limitations. 
Indeed,  under  present  arrangements,  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  majority’s  recommendations  to 
make  ad  hoc  tax  policy  our  primary  weapon 
of  stabilization  policy  might  well  turn  out 
to  be  unstabilizing. 

We  agree  that  the  question  of  the  proper 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  mix  is  important 
if  we  are  to  achieve  our  policy  goals  to  the 
extent  possible.  In  boom  periods  it  may 
well  be  highly  desirable  to  develop  substan¬ 
tial  budget  surpluses,  as  they  would  work  to 


ease  the  burdens  on  monetary  policy  and 
to  promote  private  capital  formation.  But 
increased  private  investment  requires  an 
increase  in  the  private  savings-consumption 
ratio.  If  the  majority  really  wants  to  use 
budget  surpluses  and  easier  money  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  growth,  it  should  declare  itself 
in  favor  of  higher  taxes  on  consumption.  We 
hope  that  the  majority  will  be  willing  to  face 
up  to  its  own  conclusions. 

The  majority  report  contains  a  number 
of  references  to  needs  for  more  adequate, 
accurate,  and  timely  statistical  knowledge 
as  a  basic  precondition  to  sound  private  and 
public  decisionmaking.  Indeed,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  study  was,  itself,  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  by  an  insufficient  underpinning  of 
solid  data.  Certainly,  the  greater  reliance 
on  fiscal  policy  recommended  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  would  require  a  shortening  of  infor¬ 
mation  lags  and  a  closure  of  some  informa¬ 
tion  gaps. 

Most  of  the  existing  deficiencies  in  our 
economic  intelligence  are  long  standing. 
There  is  a  clear  need  for  major  governmental 
statistical  breakthroughs  in  such  fields  as 
prices,  wages,  costs,  savings,  investment  (in¬ 
cluding  inventory  investment),  consumer 
finances,  productivity,  and  international 
trade. 

The  majority  could  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful  had  they  set  forth  in  some  detail  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  statistical  progress.  In  the  long 
run,  the  goals  of  economic  policy  would 
thereby  have  been  better  served. 

We  will  not  comment  on  the  specific 
reordering  of  budget  priorities  recommended 
by  the  majority.  These  priorities  are  for 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives, 
the  whole  Congress,  to  decide.  As  everyone 
has  his  own  catalog  of  preferences  and  pri¬ 
orities,  the  only  right  schedule  is  a  consensus 
arrived  at  through  public  discussion  and 
democratic  debate.  We  point  out,  however, 
that  unless  budgetary  procedures  are  sub¬ 
stantially  improved,  the  budget  will  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  an  imperfect  instrument  for 
ordering  national  priorities  in  a  rational 
manner.  ^ 

4.  Monetary  policy 

To  the  majority’s  section  on  “The  Purpose 
of  the  Treasury-Federal  Reserve  Accord  of 
1951”  we  give  our  wholehearted  agreement 
and  support.  We  recognize  and  commend 
the  role  played  in  1951  by  the  distinguished 
chairman .  of  this  committee  in  helping  to 
bring  about  the  return  to  responsible  mone¬ 
tary  policy  and  thus  end  the  rampant  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  years  prior  to  1951.  We  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  majority’s  firm  rejection 
of  the  “needs  of  trade”  doctrine  of  credit 
and  banking. 

There  is  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
periods  of  credit  stringency  bear  more 
heavily  on  some  sectors,  especially  that  of 
reidential  construction,  than  on  others. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  experience  of  the  American  economy  in¬ 
dicates  that  residential  construction  has  its 
best  years  when  the  economy  is  pulling  out 
of  a  recession,  suejh  as  the  years  1950,  1955, 
and  1959.  In  the  later  phases  of  expansion, 
when  heavy  capital  goods  spending  reaches 
extreme  proportions,  residential  construc¬ 
tion  tends  to  be  crowded  out,  even  if  money 
is  kept  artificially  cheap  (as  it  was,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  early  1951) .  Cheapening  of  money, 
in  the  absence  of  an  offsetting  fiscal  policy, 
leads  to  inflation  under  such  circumstances. 
It  does  not  make  building  materials  more 
plentiful,  or  increase  the  other  resources  for 
which  residential  construction  competes 
with  industry;  it  just  makes  them  more  ex¬ 
pensive. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  positions  taken  in 
the  staff  report  on  monetary  policy,  we  are 
somewhat  relieved  at  the  moderation,  and 
even  diffidence,  with  which  the  majority  re¬ 
port  toys  with  the  idea  of  cheap  money.  It 
asks  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  rate  of 
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growth  of  the  money  supply,  a  modest  lower¬ 
ing  of  interest  rates,  and  only  occasional 
Federal  Reserve  intervention  in  the  long¬ 
term  Treasury  bond  market.  It  probably 
would  be  unreasonable  for  us  to  be  too 
critical  of  their  position,  or  to  expect  too 
much  of  them,  in  this  delicate  policy  area  at 
this  time. 

•  In  fact,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  post- 
World  War  II  tendency  toward  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  speed  in  the  turnover  of  cash 
and  demand  deposits  is  about  spent,  and 
that  the  expansion  of  the  money  supply  in 
step  with  the  growth  of  physical  output  can 
be  resumed  without  inflationary  conse¬ 
quences.  We  would  all  welcome  this,  just 
as  we  would  welcome  any  opportunity  for  a 
noninflationary  lowering  of  interest  rates. 
It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  take  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  for  granted,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  change  present  policies 
on  such  a  possibility.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  decisions  as  to  when  and  by  how  much 
the  money  supply  should  be  increased  are 
best  made  by  the  monetary  authorities,  on 
whom  this  administrative  responsibility  has 
been  placed  by  the  Congress.  We  would  also 
leave  to  them  the  responsibility  for  making 
the  technical  operating  decisions — such  as 
whether  to  emphasize  Government  bills  in 
open  market  operations  or  to  modify  redis¬ 
counting  rules  or  reserve  ratios — with  -which 
the  majority  seem  so  concerned. 

The  question  of  selective  credit  controls  is 
too  important  and  too  highly  controverted  a 
subject  to  be  embraced  without  qualification, 
as  the  majority  does.6  We  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  the  rationale  for  the  majority’s  recom¬ 
mendation  for  “a  detailed  study  *  *  *  to  de¬ 
termine  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
instability  of  plant  and  equipment  invest¬ 
ment.”  We  cannot  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  realized  the  full  implications  of  this 
proposal.  That  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
do  not  expand  at  the  same  pace  in  a  boom 
is  hardly  surprising.  The  fact  that  some 
sectors  are  growing  rapidly,  and  sometimes 
encountering  bottlenecks,  means  that  these 
sectors,  in  terms  of  expressed  and  expected 
consumer  desires,  have  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  make  to  improvements  in 
the  standard  of  living  and  to  basic  productive 
capacity.  It  is  indeed  true  that  artifically 
choking  off  expansion  in  these  sectors  would 
have  an  incisively  deadening  effect  on  up¬ 
ward  price  pressures.  It  would  also  have  an 
incisively  deadening  effect  on  growth  and 
welfare. 

Thus,  the  majority  are  in  a  paradoxical 
situation.  Making  a  great  clamor,  they 
charge  that  growth  has  been  stifled  in  the 
name  of  fighting  inflation.  Then  they  recom¬ 
mend  policies  which  would  accomplish  pre¬ 
cisely  that. 

The  so-called  discriminatory  effect  of  gen¬ 
eral  monetary  restraint  which  so  exercises  the 
majority,  is  simply  the  result  of  a  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  market  choices  of  individuals, 
who  naturally  expend  their  limited  resources 
so  as  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  them. 
Where  they  demand  more  than  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  without  price  increases,  the  price  in¬ 
creases  indicate  where  they  most  want 
growth.  These  increases  point  to  areas  where 
the  contribution  of  this  growth  to  consumer 
welfare  will  be  greatest.  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  discrimination  that  fosters  sound, 
meaningful  growth. 

5.  Debt  management 

The  management  of  the  Federal  debt 
presents  many  complex  and  continuing  prob¬ 
lems,  some  of  which  could  be  ameliorated  or 
eliminated.  We  agree  with  the  majority  that 


6  Senator  Javits  notes  his  view  that  credit 
controls  a  vital  aspect  of  governmental  as 
well  as  private  economic  policy  and  that 
standby  authority  in  a  situation  of  the 
present  nature  must  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 


some  revision  of  both  Treasury  and  congres¬ 
sional  policies  is  probably  in  order. 

The  majority  report  makes  many  recom¬ 
mendations  on  debt  management  policy  that 
merit  careful  study  and  consideration — bond 
auctions,  callable  bonds,  advance  funding, 
etc.  We  of  the  minority  simply  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  evaluate  these  proposals. 
We  must,  therefore,  reserve  judgment  on 
many  such  specific  matters  until  we  can  give 
them  the  attention  they  require.  But  we  do 
urge  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
continuously  explore  new  approaches,  to  debt 
management.  Clearly,  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  live  as  comfortably  with  our  large 
Federal  debt  as  is  possible. 

The  majority  recommendation  against  re¬ 
moving  the  4.25  percent  interest  rate  ceiling 
is  crucial. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  the  report, 
the  majority  promises  to  discuss  “the  argu¬ 
ments  and  policies  affecting  the  interest  rate 
ceiling.”  There  follows  approximately  10 
pages  on  a  large  number  of  highly  technical 
financial  and  debt  matters  which  bear  on  the 
level  of  interest  rates  but  not  directly  on  the 
principles  involve'd  in  determining  whether 
an  interest  rate  ceiling  is  a  wise  economic 
policy.  In  the  seventh  and  concluding  sec¬ 
tion,  the  discussion  comes  back  to  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  ceiling  but  just  long  enough 
to  conclude — with  no  discussion  or  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  specific  issues  involved — that  the 
4.25-percent  ceiling  should  be  retained. 

Quite  apparently  the  majority  position  is 
this:  They  do  not  like  many  present  con¬ 
gressional,  Federal  Reserve,  and  Treasury 
policies  and  certain  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments:  therefore,  they  will  not  support  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ceiling.  This  is  nothing  but 
political  blackmail— with  the  public  the 
main  loser. 

The  interest-rate  ceiling  is  a  current  and 
pressing  problem.  By  contrast,  the  reforms 
the  majority  desire  are,  in  the  main,  longrun 
changes  which  will  require  both  administra¬ 
tion  and  congressional  action.  Meanwhile, 
the  interest-rate  ceiling  continues  to  be  an 
immediate  and  pressing  matter.  The  issue 
has  been  studied  exhaustively  and,  though 
there  is  general  agreement  among  economists 
that  its  effects  are  mischievous,  the  majority 
refuses  to  act.  The  majority’s  position  is  all 
the  more  difficult  to  justify,  because  they 
know  and  admit  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
removed.7  They  might  just  as  well  refuse 
to  vote  any  defense  expenditures  because 
their  views  on  the  defense  mix  do  not  coin¬ 
cide,  with  those  of  others.  The  way  for  men 
of  good  will  to  resolve  differences  in  opinion 
as  to  policy  goals  and  means  is  by  open  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate,  not  by  blackmail. 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  position  of  the 
majority  members  on  debt  management.  At 
one  point  they  say  debt  management  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  monetary 
policy,  yet  at  another  point  they  want  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  help  neutralize 
what  would  be  an  essentially  procyclical 
funding  policy.  They  recommend  that  the 
debt  ceiling  be  removed.  Yet  they  do  not 
recommend  the  elimination  of  the  4.25-per¬ 
cent  interest-rate  ceiling  now — even  though 
they  admit  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
done.  Nor  do  they  mention  the  4.25-percent 
ceiling  on  savings-bond  rates,  which  also 
should  be  removed. 

Actually,  refusal  to  abolish  the  4.25-per¬ 
cent  interest-rate  ceiling  provides  no  ceiling 
on  interest  at  all.  It  simply  places  a  ceiling 
on  maturities  (5  years),  thus  forcing  the 
Treasury  to  compete  with  the  multitude  of 
short-term  borrowers,  sending  these  rates 
higher  and  higher.  This  very  rponth  the 
Treasury  paid  over  5  percent  for  money — at 
a  time  when  a  long-term  issue  might  have 
sold  for  less  than  5  percent. 


7  Senator  Javits  notes  his  affirmative  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  this  item  as  set  forth  in 
his  additional  views. 


We  recognize  that  there  are  serious  limita¬ 
tions  in  trying  to  use  debt  management  for 
economic  stabilization.  We  are  not  unsym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  majority  position  that  “the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  debt  management  should  be  to  get  the 
best  possible  bargain  *  *  However,  we 

could  not  go  along  with  them  without  iron¬ 
clad  assurance  that  no  pegging,  long  or  short 
run,  is  ever  to  be  involved.  We  certainly 
would  like  to  keep  total  interest  payments  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  other  policy  goals. 
It  would  be  a  costly  saving  to  the  taxpayer, 
however,  if  attempts  to  minimize  interest 
charges  were  to  set  in  motion  pressures  lead¬ 
ing  to  less  effective  anti-inflation  or  anti¬ 
recession  measures. 

6.  Policies  to  improve  the  structure  of  the 
economy 

Our  future  success  in  improving  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  economy  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  is  adaptable  and  competi¬ 
tive.  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  structure  in  the  majority 
report.  Indeed,  the  appraisal  of  structural 
problems  and  the  numerous  policy  propo¬ 
sals  for  improving  defects  constitute  a  val¬ 
uable  and  constructive  contribution.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  and  proposals  advanced 
are  obviously  designed  more  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  further  ideas  than  to  be  taken 
at  face  value,  and  some  say  little  more 
than  that  something  good  but  unspecified 
ought  to  be  done.  But  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  deserve  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  and  their  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  cannot,  however,  accept  the  statement 
that  “our  studies  have  shown”  that  “mar¬ 
ket  power”  (no  matter  which  of  the  ma¬ 
jority’s  several  arbitrary  and  inconsistent 
definitions  of  market  power  is  used)  has 
significantly  contributed  to  inflation.  The 
staff  report  states  that  “There  was  no 
generally  applicable  relationship  evident 
between  union  strength  and  wage 
changes  *  *  and  Study  Paper  No.  1  found 
that  “the  degree  of  price  increase  in  var¬ 
ious  industries  (after  1955)  was  generally 
associated  with  the  magnitude  of  the  rise 
in  demand.”  Until  an  analytically  defensi¬ 
ble  and  statistically  significant  relationship 
is  obtained,  we  shall  keep  on  open  mind  on 
the  inflationary  implications  of  business 
and  union  market  power. 

Excessive  private  market  power  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  goals  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom,  renders  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  less  responsive  to  change,  and  creates 
economic  waste.  The  minority  endorse, 
therefore,  the  majority  proposal  for  expand¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  business  anti¬ 
trust  program.  We  suggest,  however,  that 
there  is  a  solid  basis  for  the  caution  which 
led  the  majority  to  conclude  that  "the  prob¬ 
lems  of  establishing  appropriate  criteria  in 
this  area  [enforcing  antitrust  legislation 
against  oligopolistic  market  structures]  are 
difficult.  *  *  »”  Market  organization  and 
behavior  are  exceedingly  complex  in  nature 
and  the  extent  and  basis  of  market  power 
too  diverse  to  allow  easy  identification. 
Much  harm,  therefore,  can  be  done  by  meas¬ 
ures  which  attempt  to  improve  competition 
by  placing  blanket  restraints  on  particular 
types  of  business  practices  or  identify  mar¬ 
ket  power  with  size,  concentration  ratios,  or 
other  superficial  guides. 

We  accept  the  majority’s  recommendations 
that  the  antitrust  division  be  given  more 
power  to  subpena  business  records  in  civil 
suits  and  that  "Congress  review  the  policies 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  granted  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws.”  The  principle  of  prenotifi¬ 
cation  of  proposed  mergers  is  sound,  though 
here  we  advise  caution  to'  prevent  needless 
interference  of  Government  in  proper  busi¬ 
ness  activities.  We  also  agree  that  tariff 
reduction  would  make  American  markets 
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more  competitive  and  should  be  continued, 
where  appropriate,  with  real  attention  paid 
to  reciprocity;  the  goal  here  should  be  freer 
world  trade,  not  unilateral  reductions  in 
American  tariffs. 

The  majority  assert  that  ‘‘the  exercise  of 
market  power  by  strong  unions  has  contrib¬ 
uted  in  some  degree  to  the  inflation  of  re¬ 
cent  years.”  If  the  majority  believe  (1)  that 
strong  unions  contribute  substantially  to 
inflation  and  (2)  that  inflation  is  to  be  re¬ 
sisted,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  them 
to  suggest  some  legal  remedies.  Instead, 
we  find  no  strong  call  for  action  to  counter 
union  market  power,  in  contrast  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  for  action  to  counter 
business  market  power.8 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the 
standards  and  principles  with  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  approaches  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
cessive  business  and  union  market  power, 
the  minority  cannot  but  conclude  that  this 
asymmetry  in  the  conclusions  of  the  major¬ 
ity  is  inspired  by  partisan  politics. 

We  join  with  the  majority  in  recommend¬ 
ing  measures  designed  to  improve  labor  mo¬ 
bility.  We  strongly  dissent  from  those  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  reduce  the  mobility  and 
productive  efficiency  of  labor  and  other  re¬ 
sources.  We  congratulate  the  majority  upon 
their  conclusion  that  "uneconomic  produc¬ 
tion  activities,  which  are  able  to  continue 
only  through  Federal  subsidies,  should  be 
gradually  curtailed.  This  would  free  these 
resources  for  more  productive  uses.”  We 
find  it  difficult,  however,  to  understand  how 
this  eminently  sound  and  constructive  state¬ 
ment  is  to  be  interpreted  when  accompanied 
by  pleas  for  increased  subsidies  to  depressed 
areas  and  to  small  business. 

7.  The  farm  problem 

The  farm  problem  will  continue  to  exist 
as  long  as  we  regard  the  solution  as  politi¬ 
cally  unpalatable.  It  will  end  when  we  de¬ 
velop  the  courage  to  face  facts  and  do  what 
is  required.  This  is  nowhere  made  more 
clear  than  in  the  minority  report.  There  is 
a  succinct  statement  in  our  staff  report; 

“Since  mobility  of  people  and  of  resources 
out  of  agriculture  into  other  industries  is 
the  only  ultimate  long-term  solution  to  the 
problem,  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  all  reasonable  measures  which  facilitate 
this  process.” 

Since  the  majority  report  not  only  fails 
to  deal  with,  but  even  refuses  to  recognize, 
the  question  of  transferring  resources  out  of 
farming,  its  recommendations  begin  and  end 
in  sterility. 

We  agree  with  the  majority  that  average 
farm  income  must  be  raised  and  that  we 
must  find  a  way  to  accomplish  this  at  re¬ 
duced  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  in  stated  in  the  majority  repprt,  in¬ 
creased  output  is  likely  to  produce  less  reve¬ 
nue.  Yet  the  majority’s  recommendations 
would  lead  to  greater  production  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  dollar  volume  of  sales  than 
would  a  free  market.  At  the  same  time, 
their  proposed  new  support  program  would 
keep  people  in  farming  who  otherwise  would 
accept  other  employment.  Less  sales  reve¬ 
nue  divided  among  more  people  can  only 
mean  lower  average  earned  incomes. 

How  much  would  the  program  proposed 
by  the  majority  cost  the  Government?  In 
neither  the  staff  nor  the  majority  report  is 
there  any  estimate  whatsoever  of  the  expend¬ 
itures  involved.  While  we  agree  with  the 
principle  of  limiting  payments  per  farm, 
whatever  the  system  of  aid  to  agriculture, 
neither  report  seems  to  recognize  that  such  a 
limit  would  stimulate  the  legal,  though  not 


8  Senator  Javits  notes  the  discussion  of  his 
views  opposing  the  application  of  antitrust 
laws  to  trade  unions  and  regarding  measures 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  labor  man¬ 
agement  relations  is  set  forth  in  his  addi¬ 
tional  views. 


necessarily  the  operational,  division  of 
farms,  making  the  cost  of  the  majority’s 
recommendations  far  greater  than  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  present  number  of  farms.  In 
fact,  their  proposal  might  prove  even  more 
costly  than  the  present  program,  and  it  is 
quite  unlikely  to  produce  the  objective  of 
higher  average  farm  income  at  lower  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Nor  would  the  majority’s  suggestions  aid 
those  really  in  need — the  2.7  million  farms 
which  together  produce  less  than  10  percent 
of  salable  output.  No  plan  which  bases  aid 
on  output,  as  do  both  the  present  program 
and  that  recommended  by  the  majority,  can 
be  of  much  help  to  those  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  sell.  The  technical  revolution  in 
farming  has  made  it  possible  to  produce 
adequate  quantities  of  farm  products  with¬ 
out  the  employment  of  so  much  labor.  The 
farm  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  many 
more  rural  people  have  taken  the  step  of 
seeking  their  places  in  other  more  produc¬ 
tive — and  more  remunerative — occupations. 

We  are  unclear  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
vague  recommendation:  “To  deal  with  the 
low-income  problems  in  agriculture,  a  rural 
development  program  should  be  stepped  up 
to  a  size  equal  to  the  problem.”  The  rural 
development  program,  initiated  in  1955  as  a 
cooperative  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  of  private  agencies,  has 
made  encouraging  progress  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  low-income  families  living  in 
rural  areas.  The  rural  development  program 
includes  such  activities  as  improving  incomes 
from  farming,  providing  more  efficient  farm 
marketing,  promoting  off-farm  work,  balanc¬ 
ing  agriculture  with  industry,  evaluating 
rural  manpower  assets,  increasing  opportu¬ 
nities  through  vocational  training,  attaining 
better  health,  and  improving  basic  educa¬ 
tion.  We  welcome  the  majority’s  support 
for  this  administration  program,  and  we 
count  on  their  support  for  the  substantial 
increase  in  funds  which  the  President  has 
recommended  for  this  program  in  his  1961 
budget  message. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  was 
driven  to  reject  the  tenor  of  the  staff  report 
and  so  many  of  its  excellent  recommenda¬ 
tions — the  use  of  the  soil  bank  to  retire 
whole,  rather  than  sections  of,  farms;  the 
halting  of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  recla¬ 
mation  projects;  the  enforcement  of  cross¬ 
compliance  provisions;  and  the  improvement 
of  our  oversea  disposal  programs. 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  we  find  much 
in  this  section  of  the  majority  report  that 
we  can  commend;  for  example,  the  criticism 
of  present  acreage  controls  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Government  purchases  of  farm 
commodities  be  ended. 

The  farm  issue  confronts  this  Nation  with 
one  of  its  most  serious  ecpnomic  and  social 
problems.  We  are  distressed  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  committee  felt  compelled  to 
dodge  altogether  the  central  issue  involved — 
the  transfer  of  resources  out  of  agriculture. 
We  can  and  we  must  devise  a  farm  program 
that  will  bring  about  these  transfers  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  will  bring  them  about  not  in 
desperation  but  in  response  to  opportunities 
for  self -betterment. 

8.  America’s  changing  position  in  the  world 
economy 

We  congratulate  the  majority  on  their 
statement  concerning  the  U.S.  position  in 
the  world  economy.  At  a  time  when  the 
clamor  associated  with  the  present  outflow 
of  gold  has  stampeded  many  observers  into 
careless  analysis  and  hasty  suggestions,  their 
sensible  review  of  the  issues  and  sound  rec¬ 
ommendations  deserve  praise. 

The  report  points  out  what  is  usual  and 
what  novel  about  the  present  balance  of 
payments  deficit;  we  have  had  deficits  in  9 
of  the  last  10  years,  but  the  loss  of  gold  in 
1958  and  1959  was  at  a  rate  considerably 
above  the  average.  This  resulted  from  the 
improvement  in  the  competitive  position  of 


foreign  countries,  likely  to  be  permanent, 
and  from  certain  special  features,  likely  to 
be  reversed.  We  agree  that  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  calls  for  caution  and  close  attention 
rather  than  drastic  revisions  in  policy  and 
we  accept  the  specific  recommendations 
appearing  in  the  majority  report. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  regret  that  these  minority  views  have 
necessarily  been  confined  to  comments,  many 
of  a  negative  nature,  on  the  majority  report. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  provide  some 
useful  guidelines  to  economic  policy;  indeed, 
as  we  stated  earlier,  we  would  have  preferred 
to  join  in  a  unanimous  report  of  that  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  light  of  the  shortcomings  of 
both  the  staff  report  and  the  majority  report, 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  time,  however, 
our  statement  had  to  take  the  form  that  it 
has. 

The  American  economy  has  served  the 
American  people  magnificently.  That  state¬ 
ment  can  be  made  for  the  Eisenhower  period 
if  one  wants  to  be  as  political  as  the  majority 
report;  or  it  can  be  made  for  the  whole  post¬ 
war  period  if  one  wants  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  fairly  and  objectively.  That  statement 
can  be  based  on  purely  quantitative  consid¬ 
erations  if  one  wants  to  be  as  materialistic 
as  the  majority  report;  or  it  can  be  based 
also  on  the  quality  of  American  life;  growth 
of  freedom,  tolerance,  and  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion;  improvements  in  education  and  broad¬ 
ening  of  educational  opportunities;  elevation 
in  the  tastes  of  enormous  numbers  of  people 
for  good  literature,  fine  art,  and  great  music; 
increasing  participation  in  travel,  at  home 
and  abroad;  more  comfortable  and  safer 
working  conditions;  greater  participation  in 
civic  affairs,  adult  education,  and  religious 
organizations;  remarkable  breakthroughs  in 
medical  research  and  such  broad  application 
of  the  results  as  virtually  to  eliminate  several 
causes  of  death  that  recently  were  common; 
astonishing  advances  in  science  and  wide¬ 
spread  public  appreciation  of  them;  growing 
provisions  for  the  needy  and  unfortunate  at 
home,  and  generous  aid  to  underdeveloped 
peoples  abroad . 

On  the  material  side,  recessions  have  been 
mild,  the  price  level  is  now  more  stable, 
growth  has  been  satisfactory,  and  poverty 
has  been  diminished.  Obviously,  Americans 
have  made  significant  material  progress. 

Unquestionably  we  can,  we  should,  and  we 
will  do  better  in  the  future.  We  concur 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  majority 
that  wise  public  policy  can  improve  our  per¬ 
formance  with  respect  to  all  three  of  the 
goals  they  mention;  employment,  growth, 
and  price  levels.  We  also  feel  that  further 
progress  can  be  made  toward  the  equally 
important  ideals  of  freedom,  of  efficiency,  and 
of  security. 

The  hearings  and  the  special  studies  laid 
the  basis  for  a  thorough  and  constructive 
appraisal  of  public  policies  for  achieving 
these  goals.  We  hope  and  expect  that  stu¬ 
dents  and  research  workers  will  find  this 
literature  fruitful  for  years  to  come.  Never¬ 
theless,  despite  many  sound  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  we  endorse,  the  staff  and  major¬ 
ity  reports  fail  to  supply  what  the  early 
phases  of  the  study  had  made  possible. 

The  minority  feels  that  this  study  will  not 
be  complete  unless  a  good  staff  report  is  first 
put  together.  Such  a  report  could  form  the 
basis  for  a  more  meaningful  appraisal  of 
what  we  know  and  do  not  know,  and  for  a 
more  constructive  and  far-reaching  series  of 
recommendations  for  public  policies. 

While  the  special  study  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels  concludes  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  of  this  year,  the  minority  will  make 
every  effort  to  encourage  some  qualified 
group  to  make  an  independent,  thorough, 
and  objective  staff  study.  Only  with  such  a 
study  to  work  from  will  we  realize  the  full 
possibilities  which  the  Congress,  the  eco¬ 
nomics  profession,  and  the  public  have  a 
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right  to  expect.  The  opportunities  and  the 
challenges  of  the  times  make  this  job  im¬ 
perative. 

Prescott  Bush. 

John  Marshall  Butler. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn. 
William  B.  Widnall. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emerg¬ 
ency  2 -year  program  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  school  construction  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  S. 
8,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  proposal  which  we  offer  is  not  a  new 
proposal.  It  has  not  been  hastily  de¬ 
vised.  The  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  last  year  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — on  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  still  serves — 
and  we  served  also  as  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  that 
committee. 

Last  year  in  the  closing  days  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when,  we  were  considering  in  our 
committee  a  Federal  aid  bill  for  school 
construction,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  offered  the  proposal  on  which 
the  Senate  will  vote  today'.  In  fact, 
even  before  the  session  had  closed  last 
year,  we  introduced  our  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  bill,  and  at  that  time  ex¬ 
plained  its  provisions. 

The  basic  difference  between  S.  8  and 
our  amendment  is  this:  As  the  Senate 
knows,  S.  8  is  a  grant  bill.  It  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  for  a 
period  of  2  years  make  annual  grants  of 
$500  million  to  the  States — a  total  of 
$1  billion — and  that  the  States  shall  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  $1  billion  in  a  2 -year 
period. 

The  amendment  which  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I 
offer  provides  that  over  a  period  of  4 
years  the  Federal  Government  shall 
meet  the  payments  of  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  upon  one -half  of  the  bonds  which 
a  school  district  may  issue — to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1  billion  a  year  in  each  of  4  years. 
As  a  result,  $4  billion  of  school  construc¬ 
tion  could  be  started  in  the  4-year  period. 

The  Federal  Government  would  guar¬ 
antee  to  pay  one -half  of  the  interest  and 
principal  on  such  local  school  district 
bonds,  as  these  payments  become  due 
over  the  life  of  the  bonds,  ranging  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  years.  The  States 
would  likewise  commit  themselves  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  principal  and  interest 
payments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
advantages  which  we  believe  our  amend¬ 
ment  holds  over  S.  8. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  .a  present 
classroom  shortage  of  132,000  class¬ 
rooms.  I  do  not  know  exactly  upon 
what  basis  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  has  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  classroom.  However,  from  the  fact 
that  he  says  that  75,000  classrooms 
would  be  built  under  S.  8,  I  assume  that 
it  is  about  $30,000.  Using  the  same  fig¬ 


ure,  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  offer  would  permit 
the  construction  of  more  than  130,000 
classrooms.  So  the  first  advantage  our 
amendment  has  over  S.  8  is  that  it  would 
more  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  liquidate  the 
present  classroom  deficit. 

The  second  advantage  which  we  see  in 
our  amendment  is  this.  The  debate  in 
committee  regarding  annual  grants  of 
$500  million  as  provided  by  S.  8,  re¬ 
volved,  as  it  probably  will  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  around  the  question  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  able  to  appropri¬ 
ate  such  sums  in  each  of  the  next  2 
years. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  question  of  what  the  States  would 
be  able  to  do.  The  cost  to  the  States  of 
S.  8  would  also  be  $500  bullion  in  each 
of  the  next  2  years. 

If  Senators  will  glance  at  the  allotment 
table,  which  is  on  page  10  of  the  Senate 
report,  showing  State  matching  require¬ 
ments  under  S.  8  ranging  into  millions 
of  dollars,  which  the  States  would  have 
to  raise  in  each  of  the  next  2  years,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  in  some  cases,  for  the 
States  to  match  the  grants  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  that  should  be 
true — and  I  think  it  would  be  true  in  the 
case  of  some  States — then  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  S.  8  would  be  frustrated.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  likely  that  the  States  which 
need  school  construction  the  most,  which 
are  the  poorest  States,  would  find  much 
more  difficulty  in  providing  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  each  of  the  next  2  years  to 
match  Federal  grants  in  S.  8,  then  to 
undertake  the  commitments  called  for 
in  our  proposal. 

So  my  second  reason  for  saying  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  I  believe  our  proposal  has  advan¬ 
tages  over  S.  8,  is  that  it  would  make  the 
burden  upon  the  States  more  bearable 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  provide 
more  classrooms  for  the  States. 

The  cost  of  our  proposal  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  estimated  to  be  $45 
million  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second 
year,  it  would  be  $74  million.  In  the 
third  year,  it  would  be  $58  million.  In 
the  fourth  year,  it  would  be  $84  million. 
In  the  fifth  yeq,r,  it  would  be  $115  mil¬ 
lion,  which  we  estimate  would  be  the 
peak  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  $115  million  would  be  required 
to  be  made  available  annually  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  life  of  the 
bonds.  By  the  same  token,  the  sums 
which  would  be  made  available  by  the 
States  would  be  on  the  same  scale. 

I  reiterate  that  the  burden  upon  the 
States  would  be  more  bearable.  It  is 
likely  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  look 
upon  our  proposal  more  favorably.  It 
is  more  likely  that  they  would  be  able 
to  match  Federal  grants  than  under  S.  8. 

The  third  point  which  I  make  is  that 
under  the  proposal  which  we  offer,  in 
the  event  a  school  district  has  reached 
the  legal  limit  of  its  borrowing  capacity, 
or  in  the  event  a  State  has  reached  the 
legal  limit  of  its  borrowing  capacity, 
either  under  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions,  nevertheless  the  need  for  the 
construction  of  classrooms  in  such  States 
is  recognized — and  provision  is  made  in 
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our  amendment  to  provide  needed  class¬ 
room  construction  in  such  cases.  I 
doubt  if  S.  8  would  provide  aid  in  such 

cases. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  grants  to 
such  States  and  districts  which  have 
reached  their  borrowing  limitation  for 
half  the  cost  of  constructing  classrooms 
for  the  first  2  years,  with  the  hope  that 
by  that  time  the  States  would  have  taken 
measures  to  remove  statutory  or  consti¬ 
tutional  inhibitions  against  additional 
borrowing. 

We  have  determined,  from  questions 
propounded  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  school  districts 
are  in  States  having  school  districts  in 
some  way  up  against  a  debt  limitation, 
that  there  are  396  borrowed-up  districts 
in  these  15  States,  and  that  237  of  these 
borrowed-up  districts  have  a  classroom 
shortage — amounting  to  about  3,000 
classrooms.  But  calculations  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  the  amounts  which  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  our  amendment 
have  been  included  in  the  figures  I  have 
previously  given.  So  the  total  cost,  even 
with  such  grants,  still  would  not  exceed 
$115  million  a  year.  The  construction 
grants  are  not  an  additional  program; 
they  are  within  the  framework  of  our 
plan  for  needy  districts  having  a  class¬ 
room  shortage. 

This  provision  of  our  proposal  assures 
that  every  needly  school  district  in  the 
country  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
secure  funds  for  classroom  construction. 

1  say  to  those  who  favor  S.  8  that  there 
is  no  comparable  provision  in  their  bill. 
Suppose  some  of  the  needy  districts,  or 
even  a  State,  could  not  match  funds 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  8.  Then  they 
would  be  denied  the  advantages  of  S.  8. 
But  under  the  Cooper-Javits  amend¬ 
ment  needy  school  districts  which  have 
reached  their  borrowing  limits  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  during  the  first 

2  years  to  secure  needed  classroom  con¬ 
struction. 

The  next  point  which  I  make,  and 
which  I  think  represents  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  over  S.  8  relates  to  teachers’ 
salaries.  The  provision  in  our  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  teachers’  salaries  is  the 
idea  of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  I  know 
he  will  address  himself  to  it.  I  have 
received  many  letters  urging  me  to  sup¬ 
port  S.  8 — and  almost  all  of  those  who 
wrote  to  me  seemed  to  believe  that  S.  8 
is  a  teachers’  salary  bill,  as  well  as  a 
school  construction  bill. 

Many  teachers  have  written  to  me  and 
said,  “Vote  to  help  raise  our  salaries  un¬ 
der  S.  8.”  Let  me  say  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  raising  teachers’  salaries — 
and  I  consider  that  to  be  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  construction  of 
schools — that  there  is  nothing  in  S.  8 
which  would  raise  teachers’  salaries.  In 
contrast,  the  proposal  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  and  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  would  induce  an  increase  in 
teachers’  salaries,  because  it  would  not 
place  such  a  large  annual  burden  upon 
the  States.  State  governments  would 
have  greater  flexibility,  in  the  use  of 
State  funds,  to  increase  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries. 
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But  we  have  gone  further  to  induce 
increases  in  teachers’  salaries.  I  shall 
leave  the  details  to  be  explained  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  that  we  have  included  in 
our  amendment  a  provision  which  will 
give  to  the  States,  whose  efforts  to  raise 
teachers’  salaries  result  in  exceeding  the 
national  level  of  teachers’  salaries,  in¬ 
creased  sums  for  school  construction. 
This  is  to  encourage  States  to  raise 
teachers’  salaries. 

In  a  brief  way,  I  have  outlined  the 
reasons  which  I  believe  give  our  proposal 
advantages  over  S.  8: 

First,  it  would  provide  about  130,000 
classrooms,  as  compared  with  the  75,000 
which  would  be  constructed  under  S.  8. 

Second,  our  proposal  would  make  the 
burden  of  payments  and  matching  less 
onei’ous  upon  the  States  and  local  school 
districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third,  our  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  contains,  as  S.  8  does  not, 
an  inducement  toward  the  advancement 
of  teachers’  salaries. 

Fourth,  our  proposal  makes  adequate 
provision  for  the  construction  of  class¬ 
rooms  in  districts  and  States  which  have 
reached  the  legal  limit  of  their  borrow¬ 
ing  power.  I  submit  S.  8  contains  no 
method  making  it  possible  to  help  such 
school  districts  or  States.  And,  they  are 
the  very  school  districts  which  most  need 
help.  Our  amendment  will  give  them 
help,  while  it  is  doubtful  that  S.  8  can 
do  so. 

I  come  now  to  my  last  point.  I  shall 
not  labor  the  subject.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
he  could  say  for  himself,  that  both  of 
us  believe  strongly  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Federal  Government  support 
the  efforts  of  the  States  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education.  In  1947,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  joined  with 
Senator  Taft  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  to  give  help  to  the  States  to  increase 
teachers’  salaries,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1964,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  at 
a  time  when  the  Republican  Party  was 
in  the  majority,  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Until 
the  reporting  of  S.  8,  the  last  bill  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  on  this  subject  was 
the  bill  reported  in  1954  to  provide  aid 
for  school  construction — which  I  had 
introduced,  and  which  was  reported 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  which  I  was  chairman. 

But,  beyond  the  facts  of  my  past  sup¬ 
port,  I  believe  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  today  a  necessity.  Since  sputnik  as¬ 
cended  the  heavens,  it  seems  that  the 
chief  emphasis  placed  upon  education  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  few  years 
ago,  after  sputnik  was  launched,  a  great 
educator.  Prof.  John  R.  Dunning,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  had  this  to  say: 

While  the  Soviets  have  already  begun  their 
exploitation  of  this  new  end  awesome  age, 
we  have  not — because  our  people,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  our  schools  have  not  yet 
grasped  its  full  significance. 

Education — the  provision  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians — is  essential 


to  national  defense.  I  add  that  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  also  a  necessity  for  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country. 

I  have  always  been  rather  surprised 
that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  op¬ 
poses  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  my 
life  of  58  years,  I  have  studied,  read,  and 
been  interested  in  various  subjects.  I 
assume  that  I  have  had  an  average  edu¬ 
cation,  perhaps  fortunately,  better  than 
average.  But  perhaps  like  others,  what¬ 
ever  our  education,  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  contributed  creative  ideas  upon 
which  progress — even  material  prog¬ 
ress — depends.  Geniuses,  who  have  not 
been  educated,  men  with  creative  ideas, 
do  appear.  But  we  know  that,  by  and 
large,  the  new  and  Creative  ideas  come 
from  those  who  are  educated. 

Our  great  industrial  life  and  our  econ¬ 
omy  depend  upon  ideas,  and  upon  men 
and  women  who  can  reason  and  who  are 
creative.  There  is  a  need  for  the  largest 
and  broadest  educational  base  possible 
in  this  country,  even  to  promote  economic 
growth,  and  to  maintain  our  economic 
and  industrial  leadership  in  the  world. 

Most  important,  if  the  fullest  capac¬ 
ities  of  a  man’s  mind  and  his  creative 
faculties  are  to  be  developed,  there  must 
be  opportunity  to  grapple  with  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  thought  of  mankind.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  most  important  to  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  fullest  development 
of  man’s  mind  and  spirit. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  country’s  system,  we 
need  the  broadest  possible  base  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Primary  education,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
forms  of  republican  government.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  depending  on  the  making  of  de¬ 
cisions  by  people,  and  depending  on  their 
intelligence,  can  exist  only  if  the  people 
have  some  ability  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  which  are  presented 
to  them.  Unless  there  is  a  satifactory  edu¬ 
cational  basis,  there  cannot  possibly  be  hope 
for  succcess  in  any  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  where  the  people  are  expected  to 
rule  and  decide  the  questions  which  are 
placed  before  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  last  state¬ 
ment  I  have  made  is  a  quotation  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  on  March  24,  1947,  when 
he  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  the  schools,  a  bill  which 
I  cosponsored. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  support  strongly  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  have  offered.  But,  beyond  it,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  cause  of  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  have  offered  this  measure  for  an¬ 
other  reason:  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  indicated  that  he  would  not  fa¬ 
vor  a  bill  based  solely  upon  grants.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  he 
would  do  if  a  bill  such  as  S.  8  were 
passed:  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  the 
Congress  pass  a  bill  which  will  become 
law  and  actually  give  help  to  the  schools 
and  the  schoolchildren  of  our  country, 
and  to  our  country.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  believe  that  if  our  bill 
is  passed,  it  will  have  a  better  chance 


of  becoming  law,  and  of  actually  giving 
help,  than  will  Senate  bill  No.  8. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  I 
hope  our  measure  will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress.  But  if  it  is  not  passed,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  will  give 
Federal  support  to  our  schools  and  our 
teachers. 

I  must  say — although  I  dislike  to  say 
it — that  I  disagree  wholly  with  the  view¬ 
point  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
administration,  namely,  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  situation  does  not  warrant  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  im¬ 
prove  our  educational  system.  Today, 
defense  unquestionably  is  a  first  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  country;  but  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  over  the  long  term  is  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Nation. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  Cooper- 
Javits  amendment  has  the  best  chance 
of  becoming  law,  and  therefore  the  best 
chance  of  actually  giving  help  to  the 
schools,  nevertheless,  because  of  my  deep 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  aid  for  educa¬ 
tion,  whatever  the  result  of  the  action 
taken  on  the  pending  amendment,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  support  the  bill  which  finally 
will  come  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  let  me  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  a  very 
eloquent  peroration  to  what  I  am  sure 
was  a  splendid  speech.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  all 
of  it. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  Members,  including  my¬ 
self,  as  to  the  exact  purport  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  measure.  Therefore,  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  several  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  page  2  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  I  find,  in  line  2,  the  phrase  “for 
the  purpose  of  making  Federal  grants”; 
and  on  the  same  page,  in  line  10,  I  find 
the  words  “not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000.” 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
the  Senator’s  proposal  does  not  call  for 
outright  grants,  but  only  calls  for  the 
underwriting  of  bond  issues;  and  thus, 
in  effect,  it  would  have  no  impact  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  unless  and  until  the 
school  districts  wei'e  in  default.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Section  3  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  provides,  in  part,  “For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  Federal  grants,”  and, 
shortly  thereafter,  “the  Federal  share  of 
the  principal  and  interest  annually  be¬ 
coming  due  on  school  construction 
bonds,”  and  so  forth.  So  there  is  to  be 
a  Federal  grant.  It  will  begin  at  $29 
million  the  second  year,  will  reach  a 
peak  of  $115  million  a  year,  and  will 
continue  at  not  more  than  that  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds, 
we  provide  that  in  the  event  the  local 
school  districts  have  reached  their  bor¬ 
rowing  limit,  nevertheless,  thei'e  will  be 
granted  to  the  States  the  sums  needed 
to  construct  needed  schools  in  the  first 
2  years  of  the  4-year  period  provided  for 
in  this  measure.  So  that,  too,  is  a  grant 
provision. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  have  any  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  grants  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  which  his  amendment  would 
call  for? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  total  amount 
would  reach  $2,974  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Over  a  period  of  how 
many  years? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Over  a  period  of  20  to 
30  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Over  a  period  of  20  to 
30  years? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  there  is,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  guarantee  of  the  school  district 
bonds,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  grant;  it  is  to  pay  the  guarantee  of 
one -half  of  the  interest  and  principal 
on  $4  billion  of  school  construction 
bonds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  still  wish  to  find  out 
what  will  be  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  if  he  has  a  firm  estimate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  stated  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  be 
approximately  $2,974  million.  But  it 
would  not  all  be  paid  in  the  4-year  period. 
It  would  have  to  be  paid,  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  only  as  the  bonds 
become  due. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  clarification. 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  Senator 
provides  for  the  guarantee  of  debt 
charges,  which  was  provided  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  of  course,  that  is 
the  standard  way  of  financing  school 
construction  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical.  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
the  questions  in  the  same  good  spirit 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  asking  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  proposal,  he  is  calling  for 
grants  in  excess  of  $2  billion  over  a  20- 
year  period,  and  in  the  interim  would 
guarantee  the  debt  charges  on  school 
district  bonds.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  grants  flow  from  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  views  of  my  col¬ 
league  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  in  sustaining  my  own  cosponsorship 
of  the  pending  substitute  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  so  that 
he  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hruska  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  myself. 

First,  let  me  say  that  today  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  extremely  serious  business. 
The  serious  business  is  to  make  up  the 
educational  gap  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  hearing  so  much  about  the  mis¬ 
sile  gap.  The  missile  gap  is  based  upon 
the  educational  gap.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Russians,  by  massing  their  educa¬ 
tional  means  upon  a  narrow  target, 
scored  a  breakthrough.  It  is  their  priv¬ 
ilege,  because  the  aggressor  always  has 
the  initiative.  They  have  put  the  whole 
civilization  in  very  grave  danger  as  a 
result  of  that  breakthrough.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  can  respond  scared  and  frightened, 
which  will  bring  us  to  the  Armageddon 
which  all  of  us  have  feared  for  so  long, 
or  civilization  can  be  sane  and  make  up 
the  gap. 

In  our  committee  hearings  presided 
over  by  the  majority  leader  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  short- 
range  basis  for  trying  to  make  up  the 
gap  is  being  developed.  Here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  we  are  debating  the  long- 
range  basis  for  making  up  the  gap. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  are  of  equal 
importance,  and  that  there  is  no  higher 
priority  in  our  country. 

As  we  all  know,  an  education  starts  in 
the  primary  school,  and,  as  life  goes,  very 
quickly  reaches  the  higher  realms  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Ten  or  15  years  are  as  but  a  day ; 
yet  what  we  do  about  the  educational 
system  today  will  determine  what  it  will 
be  10  or  15  years  hence.  If  we  do  not 
act  today,  we  shall  have  deferred  making 
up  the  educational  gap,  which,  I  repeat, 
is  the  very  essence  and  condition  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  missile  gap.  If  we  defer 
today,  for  a  month  or  a  year,  or  as  long 
as  we  take  to  make  up  the  educational 
gap,  we  defer  making  up  the  missile  gap, 
with  all  its  portents. 

Let  us  not  assume  for  a  minute  that 
the  missile  gap  is  a  matter  of  weapons 
on  launching  pads  alone.  I  think  we 
should  be  very  much  indebted  to  Walter 
Lippmann  for  a  piece  which  he  wrote 
yesterday  morning.  While  I  am  at  it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Real  Gap 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  big  controversy  about  defense  arises 
from  the  fact,  which  nobody  denies,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  several  years  ahead  of 
us  in  the  production  of  missiles  and  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  The  Russians 
have  more  missiles.  They  have  bigger  mis¬ 
siles  capable  of  carrying  bigger  loads.  And 
judging  by  such  fabulous  exploits  as  direct¬ 
ing  a  satellite  to  photograph  the  other  side 
of  the  moon,  they  are  far  ahead  in  the  whole 
art  of  the  guidance  of  missiles. 

The  controversy  in  Washington  is  about 
the  consequences  and  the  remedies,  given 
the  fact  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
race  of  armaments.  In  this  controversy 
there  are  several  points.  The  first,  and  ob¬ 
viously  the  most  immediately  important,  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union’s  lead  in  missiles 
is  such  that  the  Russians  are  on  the  verge 


of  achieving  decisive  military  superiority. 
By  decisive  military  superiority  is  rqeant  the 
power  to  attach  without  suffering  serious 
retaliation. 

In  theory,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  this 
decisive  superiority  within  the  next  2  years — 
if  we  do  nothing  more  to  offset  it  than  we  are 
now  planning  to  do — if  it  has  150  long  range 
missiles,  together  with  another  150  medium 
range  missiles,  in  place,  aimed  and  ready  to 
be  launched.  In  theory,  with  one  salvo  of 
such  a  missile  force  the  Soviet  Union  could 
knock  out  and  destroy  all  of  our  retaliatory 
forces.  After  that  we  would  be  helpless  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  use  this  theory  in  their  argu¬ 
ment  for  greater  armaments  are,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force,  quick 
to  add  that  there  are  several  things  that  we 
could  do,  especially  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  in  the  air  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  hit  by  a  surprise  attack.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  invulnerable  retaliatory  force 
will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using  its 
superior  missile  force  to  attempt  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  administration  case,  as  I  understand 
it,  starts  from  the  proposition,  which  every¬ 
one  agrees  to,  that  neither  side  will  launch 
a  nuclear  offensive  if,  after  the  offensive  has 
been  struck,  the  other  country  still  possesses 
the  power  to  retaliate.  The  heart  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  case  is  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
though  it  would  be  desirable,  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  missiles  in  order  to  deter 
a  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  For  the  aggressor  who 
strikes  first  cannot  afford  to  attack  unless 
he  is  able  to  knock  out  in  one  salvo  about 
100  comparatively  small  targets.  As  mis¬ 
siles  are  not  too  accurate,  this  requires  a  lot 
of  missiles. 

But  the  country  which  is  attacked  would 
not  need  an  equal  number  of  missiles  to 
retaliate  because  it  would  not  strike  against 
difficult  targets  like  launching  pads.  It 
would  strike  directly  at  the  biggest  cities 
where,  given  the  fearful  widespread  effect 
of  the  modern  weapons,  no  great  accuracy 
is  required. 

In  order  to  retain  this  retaliatory  capacity, 
a  smaller  striking  force  is  required  than  the 
aggressor  must  have.  The  administration 
claims  that  before  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  the  theoretical  striking  force  which 
would  give  it  supremacy  over  us  as  we  axe 
today,  we  can  and  we  shall  have  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Soviet  missiles  a  sufficient 
retaliatory  force  of  missiles,  bombers,  sub¬ 
marines,  etc. 

Thanks  to  the  agitation  which  has  been 
stirred  up  by  the  critics,  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  the  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken  now,  and  in  sufficient  time. 

What  worries  me  is  the  disposition  in  the 
administration  and  in  Congress  to  act  as  if 
all  would  be  well  if  by  1962’  or  thereabouts 
we  began,  as  Secretary  Gates  promises,  to 
overtake  the  Soviet  Union  in  missiles.  To 
rest  on  this  is  to  misunderstand  and  greatly 
to  underestimate  the  real  peril  into  which 
we  have  come. 

The  peril  is  that  in  the  race,  not  only  in 
armaments  but  in  overall  national  power, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  ahead  faster 
than  we  are.  There  is  a  misconception,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  even  in  high  and  responsible 
quarters,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  only  be¬ 
cause  they  started  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  even  with 
them  again.  The  real  situation,  which  is 
the  source  of  our  perils,  is  that  because  in 
this  vast  field  the  Soviet  Union  has  gotten 
its  research  and  development  effectively  or¬ 
ganized,  and  because  the  Soviet  Union  is 
allocating  to  it  all  the  resources  that  it  re¬ 
quires,  the  gap  is  not  becoming  narrower, 
it  is  becoming  wider.  Not  only  did  they 
have  a  headstart  but  they  are  now  running 
faster.  The  administration’s  specific  budget 
for  1961  may  conceivably  be  adequate  but 
the  philosophy  behind  that  budget  is  deadly 
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and  will  reduce  this  country  to  a  second- 
class  power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
achieve  decisive  military  supremacy.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  we  shall,  be 
able  to  do  what  General  Power  says  we  must 
do,  that  “once  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  a  surprise  attack  can  no  longer  pre¬ 
vent  or  even  minimize  retaliation,”  we  shall 
have  the  security  of  a  nuclear  stalemate. 

But  security,  though  it  is  crucial,  is  not 
sufficient  and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  second  best. 

Perhaps  that  is  wrong.  Perhaps  we  can  be 
satisfied.  Perhaps  we  can  be  led  to  believe, 
what  it  is  so  little  trouble  to  believe,  that, 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  bomb 
us,  we  can  go  right  on  thinking  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  private  affairs  and  not  about 
the  Nation  and  its  future.  Great  peoples 
can  be  put  to  sleep.  This  can  be  done  if  the 
peoples’  leaders  tell  them  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
not  to  listen  to  those  disturbers  of  their 
tranquility  who  tell  them  to  turn  away  from 
the  little  things  and  to  worry  about  the  big 
ones. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Lippmann  points 
out  that  it  is  not  the  missile  gap  that 
scares  everyone.  We  have  a  great  stra¬ 
tegic  bomber  force.  We  have  other 
forces  in  being.  What  worries  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  have  moved 
ahead  of  us  in  technology,  and  that  they 
are  continuing  to  move  ahead  of  us. 
Right  now,  while  we  are  talking,  they 
are  going  faster  than  we  are.  This  is 
almost  inconceivable  for  a  nation  like 
ours.  And,  says  Mr.  Lippmann,  we  have 
seemed  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  com¬ 
placency  which  says,  “As  long  as  we  are 
comfortable  and  enjoying  life,  and  no 
bombs  are  falling,  what  if  we  do  slip 
back  a  little  more?  We  are  still  alive.” 

W-e  may  slip  back  more  and  more  until 
we  become  a  second-rate  power.  The 
Russians  do  not  have  to  lick  us  by  bomb¬ 
ing  us  out  of  existence.  They  can  lick 
us  by  making  us  a  second-rate  power, 
when  they  win  the  world  for  commu¬ 
nism.  That  is  their  only  ambition. 
They  want  the  world  to  be  big,  busy, 
and  prosperous,  but  they  want  it  to  be 
Communist.  We  want  the  world  to  be 
big,  busy,  and  prosperous,  but  we  want  it 
to  be  free. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  earn  the  right 
to  freedom  at  any  less  cost  of  brains, 
sacrifice,  and  treasure  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  spending  to  make  the  world 
Communist. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  make  up  the  gap.  I  began  by 
saying  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  has  so  well  said.  I  am  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  no  matter  what 
it  costs.  But  it  is  my  duty  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  of  the  United  States  to  be  one  of 
the  architects  of  a  bill  which  costs  the 
least,  and  which  accommodates,  so  far 
as  it  possibly  can,  the  governmental  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  we  are  a  part,  as  well  as 
the  financial  system  into  which  we  must 
fit. 

Those  are  the  ground  rules  for  a  prop¬ 
er  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  tailored  a  provision  to  meet 
those  ground  rules. 

Secondly,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  amendment  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  pass  out  dollar  bills  to  build 


schools  if  money  can  be  raised  in  the 
bond  market;  but  we  must  make  those 
bonds  good,  so  that  they  will  produce 
the  money  represented  by  their  issue 
price.  We  make  them  good  by  a  fed¬ 
erally  induced  Federal-State  guarantee 
of  principal  and  interest,  which  makes 
these  bonds  triple  A  municipal  bonds,  no 
matter  how  poor  the  district  may  be 
which  is  issuing  the  bonds.  That  is 
elementary  finance.  To  that  extent 
the  administration  is  .absolutely  right. 
There  is  no  reason  for  making  grants  for 
school  construction  so  long  as  we  live 
in  a  private  enterprise  and  capitalistic 
society  in  which  bonds  can  be  issued 
which  will  inn  for  20  or  30  years.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  such  a  step  when  buyers 
are  incurring  about  $52  billion  in  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  of  which  approximately 
$39  billion  is  in  installment  credit,  and 
when  we  are  living  in  a  society  which  is 
good  for  the  money,  and  in  which  jobs 
are  likely  to  continue  for  some  years  to 
come.  We  are  really  living  in  that  kind 
of  United  States.  Therefore,  why 
should  we  not  apportion  the  burden  over 
a  period  of  years,  instead  of  assuming 
it  all  at  one  time? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  are 
Republican  liberals,  but  we  are  not 
muddleheaded  or  fuzzy,  and  therefore 
we  are  in  favor  of  adopting  a  piece  of 
machinery  which  is  available  to  us  as 
hardheaded  people.  Hence,  we  adopt, 
as  a  basic  step  in  our  proposal,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  guaranteeing  the  principal  and 
interest,  and  we  would  guarantee  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  principal  and  interest. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  and  indeed  all  the  bills 
which  have  been  proposed  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  are  also  founded  upon 
the  matching  basis,  whether  on  grants 
or  on  a  guarantee  of  principal  and  inter¬ 
est,  or  a  bonded  debt,  such  as  is  con¬ 
templated  by  our  amendment. 

Where  do  we  differ?  We  differ  very 
markedly  in  two  respects.  First,  we 
would  accommodate  the  school  district 
which  has  no  funds  and  which  also  can¬ 
not  issue  bonds  because  it  has  borrowed 
up  to  the  hilt,  or  because  State  law  will 
not  permit  the  district  to  issue  bonds. 
The  administration  bill  does  not  go  that 
far.  We  provide  a  formula  whereby  it 
would  be  done.  Incidentally,  as  my  col¬ 
league  has  pointed  out,  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  does  not  give  that  kind  of  help, 
because  the  district  is  expected  to  share 
in  the  matching  and  put  up  the  money. 

In  districts  which  can  issue  school 
bonds — which  is  the  usual  way  of  financ¬ 
ing  schools — the  money  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  providing  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  period  of  the  bond 
issue,  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two. 

One  would  think  that  that  would  make 
our  proposal  much  more  like  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  but  it  does  not  do  so,  again 
because  of  hardheaded  finance.  By  in¬ 
vestigating  which  school  districts  need 
this  kind  of  help  we  find  it  is  a  minimum 
number,  and  that  it  will  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  do  what  should  be 
done. 


Of  the  50  States  there  are  only  15 
which  have  borrowed-up  school  districts. 
This  situation  exists  in  the  aggregate  in 
only  1  percent  of  the  district  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  So  there  is  a  hard  core  of  1  per¬ 
cent,  or  roughly  396  districts. 

However,  the  classroom  shortage 
within  these  very  States  is  only  between 
3,056  and  3,086  in  the  237  borrowed-up 
school  districts  on  which  statistics  are 
available.  The  total  enrollment  involved 
is  about  540,000.  Therefore  we  have 
estimated  an  expenditure  of  $43  million 
during  the  first  year  and  $43  million  in 
the  second  year,  or  a  total  of  $86  mil¬ 
lion,  to  meet  their  needs. 

This  is  a  project  which  has  an  analogy 
with  what  the  Russians  have  done. 
They  initiated  the  program.  They 
massed  their  money.  We  are  massing 
as  much  money  as  we  need  to,  to  help 
the  States  which  have  borrowed-up 
school  districts  that  cannot  get  money 
anywhere  else.  That  is  the  target,  Mr. 
President. 

We  find  that  these  districts  exist  in 
only  15  States,  and  we  estimate  that  the 
same  condition  exists  in  5  additional 
States  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
In  39  States  that  condition  does  not  pre¬ 
vail.  In  15  it  does,  and  in  the  case  of  5 
we  do  not  have  data,  so  we  put  those  5 
with  the  15.  The  estimate  is  $43  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  2  years,  or  a  total  of 
$86  million.  That  is  one  of  the  basic 
points  in  our  amendment.  We  are 
shooting  directly  at  that  target. 

The  second  point  is  with  reference  to 
teachers’  salaries. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  a  deep  feeling  on  that  subject.  We 
understand  the  teachers’  position  and 
are  extremely  sympathetic  toward  it, 
and  are  very  desirous  of  doing  something 
about  it. 

However,  when  we  come  down  to  the 
hard  rock  of  providing  Federal  money 
for  teachers’  salaries,  we  run  into  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  like  appropriating  money 
to  fill  up  a  shortage,  .like  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  classrooms,  but  appropriating 
money  for  a  problem  which  will  go  on 
forever.  Teachers’  salaries  are  a  recur¬ 
ring  operating  expense.  As  I  say,  it  is 
not  like  the  classroom  shortage,  which 
can  be  made  up  within  a  period  of  5  years 
or  so;  instead,  it  is  a  recurring  expense, 
going  on  year  after  year.  Then,  too,  if 
we  introduce  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
to  the  field  of  teachers’  salaries,  we  begin 
to  see  the  danger  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  moving  into  the  field  of  education 
in  a  way  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
traditional  separation  of  powers  and  the 
traditional  control  by  the  States  of  their 
educational  systems.  Therefore,  we 
have  found  another  way  whereby  we  can 
meet  some  of  the  legitimate  demands  and 
desires  of  teachers  for  better  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  a  situation  which  repels  people 
from  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

We  have  done  it  by  giving  the  Federal 
Government  a  greater  participation  and 
a  higher  share  in  meeting  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  school  bond  issues 
of  the  States  which  do  better  than  the 
average  with  respect  to  teachers’  salaries. 
I  should  like  to  stress  that  point  because 
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it  is  a  very  important  and.  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  two  parts  of  our  amendment. 

It  is  in  these  two  respects  that  our 
amendment  would  meet  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  field.  The  first  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  It  relates  to  school 
districts  which  have  borrowed  up  to  their 
limit  and  cannot  find  the  necessary 
money  elsewhere.  The  second  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  teachers’  salaries.  There  we 
provide  for  greater  Federal  participation 
in  the  matching  formula  for  States  which 
do  better  than  normal  with  respect  to 
teachers’  salaries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  means  normally  better  than 
now,  or  normally  better  from  now  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Those  which  are  pay¬ 
ing  higher  than  normal — and  I  will  de¬ 
fine  the  world  normal — teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  at  this  time,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  adjusting  them  to  other  salaries  until 
the  bond  issue  is  paid.  It  would  help 
those  who  now  maintain  a  salary  scale 
which  is  higher  than  the  average;  sec¬ 
ondly,  we  give  a  continuing  incentive  to 
the  localities,  over  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue  to  maintain  that  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  understand  the 
desirability  of  giving  an  incentive  from 
now  on,  but  if  we  give  the  advantage  to 
States  which  are  now  paying  the  highest 
teachers’  salaries,  would  we  not  be  giving- 
benefits  to  the  States  that  need  the 
benefits  the  least? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  will  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  why. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
find  out.  If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  in  the  amendment.  We  give  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  we  call  normal.  The 
definition  of  “normal”  is  the  salary  effort 
of  the  State  compared  with  the  per  capi¬ 
ta  income  of  its  inhabitants/ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come,  then. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  If  I 
may  refine  that  specifically,  if  a  State 
with  a  per  capita  income  below  the  na¬ 
tional  average  pays  its  teachers  more 
than  the  average  in  the  country,  then 
we  give  it  an  advantage  in  the  matching 
formula.  For  example,  Alabama,  which 
is  the  first  State  on  the  list,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  poorer  States,  would, 
under  our  proposal,  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  Federal  matching,  be¬ 
cause  right  now  Alabama  is  making  an 
effort  for  its  teachers  far  above  what  it 
might  be  expected  to  make,  considering 
its  per  capita  income  and  what  is  the 
national  average  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  actual  dollars  Alabama  is  pay¬ 
ing  below  the  national  average,  rather 
than  above  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  very  helpful.  I  forget 
whether  the  teachers  of  New  York  or  of 
California  are  the  highest  paid  teach¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  California,  I  regret  to  say;  I  wish 
it  were  the  teachers  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  California  would  get  50 
percent? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  the  straight 
matching  formula. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Compared  with  65  per¬ 
cent  for  Alabama.  That  means  that 
Alabama  is  devoting  a  larger  percentage 
of  its  income  and  effort  to  the  payment 
of  teachers’  salaries  than  California  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  So  we  give 
Alabama  the  best  break  in  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  salaries  paid  teachers  in 
Alabama  are  unquestionably  far  below 
those  paid  to  teachers  in  California  or 
New  York,  or  many  other  States,  in  ac¬ 
tual  dollars. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  have  that 
situation  explained,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  why  one  would 
vote  to  encourage,  through  benefits,  a 
State  which  was  already  able  to  pay  the 
highest  salaries  of  any  paid  in  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  explained  that,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  well  that  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  eliciting  that 
explanation.  I  may  say  also  that  our 
amendment  does  its  utmost  to  take 
nothing  away  from  the  large  States.  At 
.the  same  time,  it  endeavors  to  deal  with 
the  situation  of  the  smaller  States  and 
the  States  less  able  to  make  the  grade. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Coming  as  I  do  from  one 
of  the  smaller  States,  I  have  no  desire  to 
have  anything  taken  away  from  the 
wealthy  States.  We  from  the  smaller 
States  want  to  take  some  of  our  money 
back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  many  Sena¬ 
tors,  including  myself,  who  represent 
States  having  large  taxpaying  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  money  comes  from  the 
taxpayers  somehow,  and  it  must  be  paid 
in  somebody’s  dollars.  I  think  we  have 
tried  in  our  amendment,  as  we  have 
drafted  it,  to  balance  all  those  equities  in 
a  way  which,  for  example,  is  very  fair  to 
my  State,  fair  to  California,  and  fair  to 
other  large  States,  at  the  same  time  does 
its  utmost  for  the  States  which  really 
need  help. 

To  continue,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
developed  a  formula  for  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries.  It  is  confined  to  States  whose  aver¬ 
age  income  is  below  the  national  average; 
we  do  not  even  apply  it  to  States  whose 
per  capita  income  is  at  or  above  the 
national  average.  This  proposal  is  for 
States  which  are  below  par  in  terms  of 
national  income.  Where  a  low-income 
State  is  making  a  10  percent  better  effort 
than  the  national  average  in  its  payment 
to  its  teachers,  based  upon  the  formula 
which  I  have  described  which  gives  con¬ 
sideration  to  its  per  capita  income,  that 
State  will  receive  not  50  percent,  but  55 
percent  matching  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Where  a  State’s  record  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  national  average  by  10  to  20 
percent,  the  State  will  receive  60  percent 
matching.  If  its  salary  effort  exceeds  20 
percent  above  the  national  average,  then 
that  State  will  receive  65  percent  match¬ 
ing.  The  formula  will  be  adjusted  an¬ 
nually,  so  the  incentive  will  continue 
throughout  the  period  of  the  program. 

It  will  be  immediately  asked,  What 
does  this  mean  in  terms  of  money? 
What  will  it  cost  in  order  to  provide  this 


teacher  salary  incentive?  The  cost  is 
really  minimal — certainly  really  minimal 
when  we  consider  the  alternatives  with 
which  we  are  faced.  First,  instead  of 
guaranteeing  half  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  bond  issues  a  year  for  the  4-year  period 
for  which  our  program  runs,  it  means, 
under  our  amendment,  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  guarantee  $536  million, 
or  53.6  percent.  So  over  the  whole  period, 
taking  into  consideration  the  $4  billion 
of  bond  issues,  the  Federal  Government 
will  guarantee  3.6  percent  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
this  bond  issue. 

When  that  is  broken  down  into  dollars, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  gross  aggregate 
maximum  cost  under  the  amendment 
will  be  $115  million  a  year,  from  the 
fifth  year  to  the  very  end  of  the  period, 
when  all  the  bond  issues  will  have 
terminated.  Whereas  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill  the  maximum  cost  will  be 
$87  million,  the  first  year’s  cost  under 
our  amendment  will  be  $45  million.  This 
would  cover  the  grants  to  districts  which 
cannot  issue  bonds.  The  first  year’s  cost 
under  the  administration  bill  would  be 
$17  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  fine 
example  of  the  doctrine  which  we  lawyers 
call  de  minimis.  Once  we  get  into  the 
range  of  costs,  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget,  we  certainly  are 
not  straining  the  President’s  recommen¬ 
dations  very  far.  I  deeply  believe — and 
this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  myself  in  making  this  proposal  to 
our  colleagues — that  this  is  a  proposal 
which,  if  passed  by  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  sign.  Let  me  repeat  that.  I 
deeply  believe  that  this  is  a  proposal 
which,  if  passed  by  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  sign. 

I  believe  the  anatomy  of  approval  by 
the  President  is  based  upon  one  funda¬ 
mental  question:  Will  he  or  will  he  not 
be  presented  with  a  bill,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  he  can  challenge?  He  will 
challenge,  as  we  see  it,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  committee  bill  and  the  basic 
principle  of  the  general  approach  which 
that  bill  represents,  which  is  essentially 
a  lump -sum- grant  basis.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  challenge,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  principle  which  accepts  the 
administration’s  program  and  adds  to  it 
the  special  requirements  to  give  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  increasing  teachers’  salaries,  and 
to  give  help  to  districts  which  simply 
cannot  find  money  in  any  other  way,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  within  the  basic  principle 
which  the  President  has  set  forth  in  his 
budget  and  the  proposal  he  has  made  to 
Congress. 

Of  all  the  arguments,  probably,  upon 
this  subject,  once  it  is  granted  that  our 
amendment  will  do  the  job — and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  we  have  proved  beyond  a 
question  of  doubt  that  "it  will — the  im¬ 
portant  point  is.  Can  our  proposal  be¬ 
come  law?  That  is  the  second  most  tell¬ 
ing  factor.  There,  I  think,  we  have  far 
and  away  the  better  of  the  argument 
over  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  sentiments  and  his  belief  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  not  quite 
so  sanguine  as  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York  over  that  matter.  Nevertheless,  if 
Congress  enacts  legislation  which  we 
know  the  President  will  not  sign,  and 
which  cannot  be  passed  over  his  veto, 
then  we  are  not  doing  any  service  at  all 
to  the  schools  of  the  country,  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  or  the  people  who 
send  their  children  to  the  schools. 

Although  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President’s  attitude  would  be  on  the 
Cooper-Javits  amendment,  it  has  been 
my  hope  that  Congress  would  see  fit  to 
send  to  the  President  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  be  helpful  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  measure  which  could  be¬ 
come  law.  Otherwise,  we  can  claim  no 
credit  at  all  for  helping  the  educational 
system  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  obser¬ 
vation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  already 
stated  the  cost  of  his  amendment.  Will 
he  repeat  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
state  the  cost  of  our  amendment,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  the 
other  proposals. 

The  cost  of  our  amendment  will  be 
$45  million  for  the  first  year  and  a  peak 
cost  of  $115  million  when  all  of  the  $4 
billion  of  bonds  have  been  issued,  as 
authorized  under  our  bill — per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  plan 
is  $17  million  the  first  year  and  $87  mil¬ 
lion  as  a  peak  cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  how  many  years 
will  the  program  continue  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  continue  for  from 
20  to  30  years,  depending  on  the  life  of 
the  bonds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  state  whether  he  can  tell  how 
much  New  York  will  have  to  contribute 
under  the  original  bill  and  how  much 
New  York  will  get  back — in  other  words, 
how  many  dollars  the  State  of  New  York 
will  pay  and  how  much  New  York  will 
get  back,  in  return. 

I  know  that  Ohio  will  pay  $1.50  and 
will  receive,  in  return,  $1. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  estimate  normally 
made  is  that  New  York  pays  approxi¬ 
mately  19  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  bill, 
which  means  that  New  York  would  pay 
approximately  $100  million  of  ' the  $500 
million.  Under  the  committee  bill,  New 
York  would  receive  $24  million.  In  other 
words,  New  York  would  get  back,  in 
round  figures,  approximately  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  what  it  would  pay 
in  Federal  taxes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  for 
every  $3  that  New  York  paid,  New  York 
would  get  back  $1? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Ohio,  for  every 
$1.50  we  would  pay  in,  we  would  get 
back  $1. 

That  indicates  that  there  are  many 
States  which  are  in  a  better  financial 
position  to  take  care  of  their  school 
problems  than  is  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Let  me  say  that  every  one  of 
these  bills,  in  order  to  be  worth  its  salt, 
has  to  be  planned  to  meet  a  condition. 
That  condition  is  a  shoi’tage  of  class¬ 
rooms. 

There  are  three  gradations:  When  the 
shortage  is  attributable  to  arbitrary  un¬ 
willingness  of  a  district  to  spend  money, 
we  have  no  business  in  monkeying  with 
that  situation,  because,  as  the  Senator 
properly  says,  that  is  the  business  of  that 
district.  That  is  true  in  most  of  the 
country,  and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  deny  it. 

Second,  if  there  is  a  district  which, 
if  it  had  a  better  bond  standing,  by 
virtue  of  backing  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  State  government, 
could  conceivably  float  the  needed  bond 
issue,  we  certainly  should  give  that 
backing..  It  will  cost  us  nothing,  and 
it  is  the'  very  minimal  basis  on  which 
we  should  proceed.  Our  amendment 
takes  account  of  that,  but  the  committee 
bill  does  not. 

Finally,  when  there  is  a  district  which 
cannot  float  a  bond  issue  and  cannot 
obtain  money  in  any  other  way,  we  feel 
that  the  committee  bill  shoots  an  enor¬ 
mous  bullet  at  a  small  target;  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  does  not  shoot  any¬ 
thing  at  that  target;  our  amendment 
shoots  a  bullet  according  to  the  size  of 
the  target,  which  is  what  that  community 
needs  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  its  par¬ 
ticular  community  job. 

Therefore,  I  think  our  amendment — 
no  matter  what  the  Senate  may  do  with 
it — is  really  apportioned  to  the  problem ; 
and  any  Senator  who  votes  for  our 
amendment  will  be  able  to  face  any  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  home  community  in  regard 
to  any  other  bill.  We  believe  our  amend¬ 
ment  will  do  what  the  people  need ;  and 
they  do  not  wish  us  to  be  either  profli¬ 
gate  or  parsimonious. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say  that  both 
our  amendment  and  the  committee  bill 
are  based  on  the  theory  of  equalization. 

Our  amendment  calls  for  $4  billion  of 
local  school  bonds  to  be  issued.  The 
amount  of  school  construction  allocated 
to  each  State  will  be  determined  by  the 
ratio  between  the  State’s  income  per 
school-age  child  and  the  national  income 
per  school-age  child.  The  amount  al¬ 
located  to  each  State  is  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  that  ratio. 

So  if  a  poor  State  has  a  low  income 
per  child,  it  would  receive  a  larger  allo¬ 
cation,  or  percentage,  of  the  national 
school  construction  program.  A  State 
such  as  New  York,  or  one  of  the  other 
large  States,  with  an  income  per  child 
above  the  national  average,  would  re¬ 
ceive  less. 


So  our  proposal  is  based  on  the  old 
equalization  principle,  as  was  the  Taft 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  in  1948  and 
also  in  1949.  The  formula  we  use  to 
allocate  construction  among  the  States 
is  identical  to  the  formula  contained  in 
the  committee  bill.  Having  established 
the  amount  of  school  construction  for 
each  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  we  have  added  refinements 
concerning  the  Federal-State  division  of 
responsibility  for  that  construction,  in 
matching  based  in  part  on  salaries  paid 
to  teachers,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  discussed.  The  effect  of 
both,  the  allocation  formula  and  the 
matching,  as  well  as  the  other  provisions 
we  have  included,  is  to  go  more  directly 
toward  helping  the  school  districts  which 
actually  need  help. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
basic  philosophy  is  to  give  help  where  it 
is  needed,  and  to  omit  giving  help  where 
it  is  not  needed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  namely,  that  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
infallibility  of  judgment,  by  telling  the 
people  back  home  who  refuse  to  vote  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  when,  under  the 
law,  they  have  the  capacity  to  do  so,  that 
they  do  not  know  what  their  true  respon¬ 
sibilities  are. 

Moreover,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  to  my  other  col¬ 
leagues  that  I  think  holding  out  to  the 
school  districts  of  the  country  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  are  to  receive  a  great 
gift  from  the  Federal  Government  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent;  it  has  caused  the 
people  to  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  bonds.  In  effect,  we  are  telling 
the  people,  “If  you  will  wait,  the  Federal 
Government  will  give  you  the  money, 
and  you  will  not  have  to  pay  anything 
in  return.”  It  is  tragic  that  that  phi¬ 
losophy  is  quite  widespread. 

I  am  in  some  confusion  about  the  sums 
involved.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  referred  to  $4  billion.  Will  he  repeat 
the  figures? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  The  $4  billion  is 
the  overall  amount  of  bonds  susceptible 
of  guarantee  under  the  Federal-State 
program  provided  by  our  amendment. 
The  actual  dollar  cost  of  that  guarantee, 
plus  other  features  of  our  bill  which  I 
have  explained,  is  $45  million  for  the  first 
year  and  $115  million  at  the  peak,  when 
all  the  $4  billion  in  bonds  are  issued. 

That  compares  with  $17  million  for 
the  first  year  and  $87  million  at  the  peak, 
for  the  administration  bill. 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  the  cost 
of  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  because  it  has  a  totally 
different  concept— a  grant  concept  and  a 
2-year  program.  It  simply  is  not  ana- 
lagous. 

I  think  the  fundamental  question  we 
must  decide  is  whether  we  wish  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  underwriting  bond  issues 
or  the  principle  of  making  lump  sum 
grants. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  underwriting 
bond  issues,  because  I  think  that  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  local  initiative.  In  that  event, 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  up  the 
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slack  only  when  the  local  community  is 
unable  to  issue  bonds;  and  even  then,  our 
amendment  provides  for  gradations.  If 
the  local  community  does  not  wish  to 
issue  bonds,  the  Federal  Government 
will  do  nothing.  If  the  local  community 
does  wish  to  issue  bonds,  the  Federal 
Government  will,  under  our  amendment, 
give  help  in  accordance  with  the  need. 

Therefore,  I  say  our  amendment  is 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
being  tailored  to  meet  the  need.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  I  have  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
brief  statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  having  the  local  and  State  com¬ 
munities  do  the  job  and  having  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  do  the  job. 

The  records  clearly  show  that  the  State 
governments  and  local  governments  find 
it  much  easier  to  sell  their  bonds  than 
does  the  Federal  Government.  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  these  facts:  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  1959 
was  47  cents,  compared  to  100  cents  in 
1941.  The  national  debt  increased  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  when,  because  of  pros¬ 
perity,  we  should  have  reduced  the  debt. 
Our  gold  is  flowing  away.  There  is  $4  % 
billion  less  in  gold  in  the  reserves  than 
there  was  half  a  decade  ago.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  sell  its  bonds.  It  is  beg¬ 
ging  the  people  of  the  country  to  buy 
them.  It  is  selling  bonds  of  90-day  ten¬ 
ure  because  it  cannot  sell  20-  and  30-year 
bonds. 

I  humbly  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  I  were  wanting  to  ruin  my  country,  I 
would  proceed  with  the  philosophy  of 
making  grants  and  more  grants,  when 
we  have  to  borrow  the  money  to  give  it 
away.  We  have  spent  the  money  that 
should  rightfully  belong  to  our  children, 
and  we  are  now  going  hellbent  for  elec¬ 
tion  ahead  to  spend  the  money  which 
should  belong  to  our  grandchildren  and 
their  children. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  complete  my 
observation,  and  then  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  by  impli¬ 
cation  made  a  point  which  I  think  is  very 
important.  If  I  may  rephrase  it,  when 
the  Federal  Government  makes  a  grant, 
it  issues  a  bond.  That  bond  is,  under  the 
problems  we  have  today,  for  a  short  term 
and  at  a  high  interest  rate.  We  are  pay¬ 
ing  5  percent.  When  a  municipality  is¬ 
sues  bonds,  once  it  gets  an  issue  sold, 
the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  county 
and  State  governments,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  Federal  income  taxes.  Triple 
A  municipals  are  paying  3%  percent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  difference,  and  I  think  it  verifies 
and  seals  the  approach  of  guaranteeing 
the  municipalities’  and  States’  output  of 
securities,  rather  than  issue  our  own. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
friend  from  New  York  is  precisely  cor¬ 


rect,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  respect  to  the  tragic  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  which  the  Federal  Treasury 
now  finds  itself,  that  my  able  colleague 
understands  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  finds  itself  incapable  of 
selling  on  the  money  market  long-term 
Government  obligations;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  primarily  be¬ 
cause  we  have  operated  at  a  deficit  for 
24  years  out  of  the  last  29  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  my  friend  say 
there  is  any  relevancy  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  ceiling  on  long-term  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  understand 
the  relationship. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  my  friend  agree 
with  me  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree.  About  3 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  citi¬ 
zen  who  lives  in  Troy,  Ohio.  This  citi¬ 
zen  said  to  me,  “During  the  war,  and 
after,  at  the  persuasion  of  public  offi¬ 
cials,  I  invested  my  money  in  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  I  was  told  that  that  money 
would  be  repaid  to  me.”  He  said,  “Now  I 
need  money,  I  want  to  sell  my  bonds,  and 
all  I  can  get  for  them  is  80  cents  on  the 
dollar.”  He  asked  me  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  how  long  a  term 
was  the  obligation,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  a  long-term 
obligation,  and  that  is  why  its  value  has 
fallen  so  low.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  Government  has  to  sell  60-  and  90- 
day  bonds. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  could  not  agree  with 
my  friend  more  completely. 

Is  it  not  true  that  what  my  colleague 
has  just  so  eloquently  stated  is  one  com¬ 
pelling  reason  why  the  Congress  ought 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  with  respect  to  fiscal 
management,  and  change  the  statutory 
interest  rate  on  our  long-term  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  mayor  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Governor  of  Ohio  during  a  part 
of  the  war.  I  made  countless  speeches 
asking  my  fellow  citizens  to  buy  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds.  I  told  them  that  they 
should  invest  their  money  in  them,  that 
their  money  would  be  repaid,  and  I  as¬ 
sumed  it  would  be  repaid  with  dollars 
of  the  same  value  as  those  with  which 
the  bonds  were  bought.  That  assump¬ 
tion  has  proved  untrue. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Well,  my  friend  an¬ 
swered  my  question.  I  think  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  agree  with  what  I  said. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  heed  the  warning  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson  and 
approve  the  legislation  so  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President  in  this  fiscal 
field? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  answering  the  question.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated  my  position.  If  I  wanted 
to  make  the  appeal,  I  would  say  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  pay  only  1  percent  in¬ 
terest  on  its  bonds;  but  that  cannot  be 
done.  Nobody  would  buy  the  bonds.  So 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  sell  its  bonds  in  competition 
with  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  State 
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of  Ohio,  is  must  fix  the  rate  of  interest 
in  some  relationship  to  the  price  they  are 
paying. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope — 
and  I  shall  certainly  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee — 
we  shall  not  get  into  a  traditional  de¬ 
bate  on  interest  rates  and  fiscal  policy, 
because  really  this  bill,  in  and  of  itself, 
deserves  every  bit  of  our  thinking,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  I  rather  hope  that  we  can 
act  on  it  on  the  basis  of  its  merits  or 
demerits. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  I  did  not  rise  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  discussion  of  the  interest-rate 
problem,  but,  rather,  to  comment  on 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  just 
said,  which,  if  I  understood  him  cor¬ 
rectly,  was  that  if  he  wished  to  destroy 
this  country  he  would  proceed  upon  the 
course  outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  said.  I  think  if  I 
wanted  to  destroy  this  country  I  would 
proceed  under  the  philosophy  that  the 
Government  can  continue  spending  more 
each  year  than  it  takes  in,  so  that  it 
would  go  to  the  poor  house,  and  that  is 
what  has  been  done  for  24  years  of  the 
last  29  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  understood 
him  to  be  discussing  the  pending  bill, 
and  I  thought  his  remarks,  which  he 
has  now  repeated,  were  addressed  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  If  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator,  then  I  am 
sorry  and  I  shall  not  reply  further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  may  state  further 
that  the  program  now  projected  has  a 
relationship  to  the  general  program 
which  has  been  advocated  in  the  past, 
and  that  is,  by  spending  more  than  the 
Government  takes  in,  the  country  will 
get  richer  and  better  economically. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator’s  remarks 
just  now  indicate  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  express  briefly  the  view 
which  I  had  risen  to  express,  which  is, 
that  I  know  of  no  greater  national  peril 
than  an  inadequate  educational  system 
for  the  youth  of  our  country — truly  to¬ 
morrow  depends  upon  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  today. 

The  doubts  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  expresses,  the  apprehension 
which  he  entertains,  cannot  in  my  view 
stand  against  the  national  peril  involved 
in  the  inadequate  educational  system 
which  is  ih  prospect,  with,  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  our  population,  the  short¬ 
age  of  classrooms  and,  most  of  all,  the 
inadequate  economic  and  social  status 
of  the  teacher.  It  matters  not  how  ade¬ 
quate  the  classrooms  may  be,  there  will 
be  no  good  class  without  a  good  teacher. 
In  many  parts  of  our  country  today. 
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young  men  of  bright,  inquisitive,  imagi¬ 
native  minds,  and  personalities  are  not 
being  attracted  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  all  too  few. 

We  must  not  think  this  is  purely  a 
local  problem.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
True,  the  function  of  administration  of 
our  educational  system  rightly  belong 
to  the  local  officials,  but  that  does  not 
mean  the  national  welfare  is  not  in¬ 
volved,  for  its  welfare  and  very  security 
are  inexorably  involved. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  for  what  he  has 
stated.  I  should  like,  with  all  the 
courtesy  at  my  command,  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  my  good 
friend,  that  I  am  becoming  a  little  tired 
of  hearing  Senators  accused  on  the  floor 
of  wanting  the  Government  to  spend 
more  than  it  takes  in.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  deficit.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  in 
favor  of  balancing  the  budget  and  of 
having  a  surplus. 

When  we  have  an  overwhelming  na¬ 
tional  need,  such  as  is  depicted  before 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  education,  I 
think  it  is  not  a  very  graceful  act  to 
accuse  one’s  colleagues  of  wanting  the 
Government  to  spend  more  than  it  takes 
in. 

I  am  prepared  to  tax  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  to  insure  that  this  country 
has  a  proper  educational  system.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is,  also.  I  resent 
the  suggestion  that  some  of  us  want  the 
Government  to  spend  more  than  it  can 
take  in,  to  meet  the  crying  and  critical 
national  need  of  the  kind  just  described 
by  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennesese,  because  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator Trom  New  York  contem¬ 
plates  taking  care  of  those  areas  which 
do  not  have  the  money  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  That  is  the  proposal. 

The  other  bill,  in  effect,  declares, 
“Ohio,  you  support  this  and  we  will  give 
you  more  money  than  you  will  give  to 
us.”  That  I  do  not  believe  in.  I  cannot, 
subscribe  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  the  statement  that  he  is  prepared 
to  tax.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
that,  because  I  know  that  is  his  policy. 
I  am  willing  to  spend,  but  I  want  to  tax 
to  do  so.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
will  tell  the  people,  “I  will  give  you 
money,  but  I  will  not  tax  you.”  When 
that  statement  is  made,  it  is  deception 
of  the  worst  type. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  before 
the  Senate,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  my  colleagues,  because  I 
think  all  three  of  them — and  I  love  them 
all — have  highlighted  what  I  believe  is 
very  important.  There  is  a  deep  feeling 
that  we  have  to  do  something  about  the 
teaching  situation  and  the  schools. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  could 
not  agree  more  than  I  do  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee.  Surely,  we  talk 
about  bx-icks  and  mortar,  but  it  is  the_ 
human  heart  and  the  human  mind  which 
are  going  to  guide  our  young  people,  in 
the  final  analysis  and  determine  their 
education  ixr  the  frame  in  which  educa¬ 
tion  should  operate. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  our  amendment  takes 
the  rifle  approach,  not  the  shotgun  ap¬ 
proach.  We  try  to  promote  better 
teachers’  salaries.  This  involves  a  per¬ 
manent  expense,  not  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pense.  ' 

We  all  agree  that  insofar  as  it  is  hu¬ 
manly  possible  education  is  best  served 
when  it  is  kept  within  the  community, 
or  at  least  within  the  State.  Therefoi’e, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  fire  a 
rifle  at  the  particular  target  and  say, 
“Let  us  encourage  the  State  by  relieving 
its  financial  exertions  as  to  the  school 
construction  responsibility,  so  that  the 
State  will  have  an  inducement  to  do 
better  by  the  teachers  in  its  teacher 
salary  responsibility.” 

I  could  not  say  that  those  who  recom¬ 
mend  the  other  course,  of  a  grant  to  the 
States  for  raising  teachers’  salaries,  are 
insincere  or  less  patriotic  than  I.  I  can 
only  say  they  are  shooting,  based  upon 
our  present  experience,  a  much  lai’ger 
weapon  than  is  required  for  the  purpose 
at  a  time  when  we  in  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  are,  as  we  all  agree,  under  every 
exigency  to  have  an  economy  of  means, 
not  economy  in  the  absolute  sense. 

I  am  in  favor  of  these  measures,  as  I 
said  when  I  began.  I  shall  vote  for  a 
school  aid  bill  tonight  or  tomorrow  night, 
and  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so,  whatever 
may  be  the  final  form  the  bill  may  take. 

Mr.  President,  our  duty  is  to  gage  the 
weapon  to  the  target.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  have 
done  our  utmost  to  use  a  weapon  which 
will  produce  the  desired  result,  the  max¬ 
imum  benefit  with  the  most  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
my  discussion  by  introducing  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  analysis  comparing  our 
proposal  with  the  administration  bill  and 
the  committee  bill,  as  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara],  and  a  table  of  the  first  year  allo¬ 
cations  by  States,  together  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  of  the  principal  and  interest 
on  bond  issues  which  would  be  called  for 
under  our  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  analysis 
and  table  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Purpose:  A  Good  and  Adequate  School-Con¬ 
struction  Bill 

major  features  added  to  administration  bill 

BY  COOPER- JAVITS 

1.  Grant  provision  for  borrowed-up  needy 
districts,  first  2  years.  (No  provision  in  S. 
1016  for  needy  districts  at  their  legal  debt 
limit  and  unable  to  issue  bonds.)  While 
lump-sum  grants  are  similar  to  S.  8  method, 
only  $90  million,  rather  than  $1  billion  as  in 
S.  8,  is  required  according  to  new  Office  of 
Education  survey.  Further,  incentives  are 
provided  to  remove  debt  limitations  (by 
docking  State  allocation  in  third  year,  and 
less  favorable  matching).  As  debt  limits  are 
removed,  districts  repay  grants,  join  regular 
bonding  program.  Direct  construction  grants 
do  not  add  to  total  cost,  but  advance  im¬ 
mediately  Federal  share  otherwise  stretched 
out  over  20-30  years. 

2.  Premium  matching  for  low-income  States 
making  above-average  teacher  salary  effort. 
The  only  teacher-salary  incentive  in  any 
construction  bill.  S.  8  has  variable  match¬ 
ing,  based  on  per  capita  income.  S.  1016 
is  straight  50-50  matching.  Cooper- Javits  is 
basically  50-50  matching. 

Low-income  States  receive  55  percent 
matching  if  their  salary  effort  is  up  to  10 
percent  better  than  the  national  average; 
60  percent  matching  if  their  salary  effort 
exceeds  national  average  by  10  to  20  percent; 
65  percent  if  salary  effort  exceeds  20  per¬ 
cent.  Steps  provide  incentive  to  maintain 
and  increase  relative  level  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  operative  over  life  of  bonds.  Net 
result  of  premium  matching  for  salary  effort 
is  overall  Federal  share  of  53.6  percent. 

3.  Term  reduced  from  5  years  to  4  years, 
to  achieve  same  annual  rate  of  construction 
as  committee  bill — 25,000  rather  than  15,000 
classrooms  per  year. 

4.  Program  increased  from  $3  billion  of  as¬ 
sisted  construction  to  $4  billion — an  esti¬ 
mated  100,000  classrooms  to  more  nearly 
meet  classroom  shortage  of  132,000.  Actual 
size  of  program,  of  course,  would  depend  on 
appropriations. 

SAFEGUARDS  RETAINED  BY  COOPER- JAVITS 

1.  Requires  State,  not  State  or  local, 
matching  (except  in  first  year,  required  for 
action  by  States).  The  basic  premise  of 
administration  proposal  is  the  necessity  of 
improving  States’  performance  if  any  prog¬ 
ress  is  to  be  made  in  needy  districts.  Under 
committee  bill,  needy  districts  without  funds 
could  be  passed  over.  By  adding  construc¬ 
tion  in  districts  which  can  match  grants,  S.  8 
could  divert  Federal  funds  to  projects  which 
would  be  built  in  any  event. 

2.  Other  safeguards  in  carefully  con¬ 
structed  administration  bill  are  retained. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  BRIEF 

1.  Best  hope  for  a  bill  which  could  become 
law. 

2.  Spreads  cost  for  States,  as  well  as  for 
Federal  Government.  If  S.  8  really  goes  to 
needy  districts  and  States,  how  would  they 
match  $1  billion  in  2  years? 

3.  Normal  method  of  financing:  Bonds 
build  85  percent  of  schools;  keeps  financing 
arrangements  a  local  responsibility. 

4.  More  nearly  meets  the  need  for  132,000 
classrooms. 

5.  Requires  State  participation  in  aid  to 
needy  districts. 

6.  Provides  grants  where  needed,  but  only 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  in  S.  8  is  needed 
to  build  in  borrowed-up  needy  districts. 

7.  Encourages  removal  of  debt  limitations 
now  preventing  normal  school  financing. 

8.  Recognizes  State  efforts  to  raise  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  encourages  increased  salaries — 
over  20-  to  30-year  term. 
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9.  No  State  gets  less  than  50  percent  10.  Carefully  constructed  to  help  needy 
matching.  school  districts — not  a  “stump  and  run”  bill. 


Short  comparison 


Committee  bill 
(McNamara)  (S.  8) 

Administration  bill  (S.  1016) 

Cooper-Javits  amendment 
to  S.  8 

2  years _ 

5  years _ 

4  years. 

$4,000,000,000. 

100,000. 

25,000  per  year. 

95  percent  local  bonds. 
$2,974,000,000  over  30  years. 
$45,000,000. 

$115,000,000. 

$2', 000, 000, 000.. . . 

$3,000,000,000... . 

50,000 . . 

75,000 _ _ 

25,000  per  year _ 

15,000  per  year _ 

Federal  grants _ _ 

Local  bonds. . 

Federal  cost  paid  out. . 

$1,000,000,000  in  2  years. . 

$500,000,000 . . . 

$2,204,000,000  over  30  years. . 
$17,000,000. . 

$500,000,000 _ _ _ 

$87,000,000 _ _ 

■  Estimated  $40,000  per  classroom;  committee  claims  7a, 000  for  S,  8;  classroom  shortage,  132,000. 
3  Cooper-Javits:  $90,000,000  or  less  in  grants,  repayable  (Jan.  16,  1960  estimate). 


Cost  schedule — Cooper-Javits  chool  bill 


[Millions] 


Fiscal 

1961 

Fiscal 

1962 

Fiscal 

1963 

Fiscal 

1964 

Fiscal 

1965 

$1,000 

536 

45 

$1,000.0 

536.0 

45.0 

$1,000.0 
536.  0 
(90.  0) 

$1, 000.  0 
536.0 

None 

None 

491 

491.0 

28.8 

45 

446.0 

57.7 

536.0 

83.9 

None 

115.4 

45 

Federal  cost . . . . . . . 

45 

73.8 

57.7 

83.9 

115.4 

Total  Federal  cost  over  30  years:  $2,974  million. 

i  Estimated  maximum  direct  grants  advanced  1st  2  years  to  borrowed-up  districts;  unless  repaid,  States  alloca¬ 
tions  are  docked  equivalent  amount  ($90  million)  in  3d  year. 

3 1st  principal-and-interest  payments  fall  due  after  1  year;  debt-service  commitment  of  $115  million  runs  5th 
through  26th  year,  decreasing  in  final  3  years;  computed  for  25-year  level-payment  tax-exempt  bonds,  3 K  percent 
interest  (AAA  municipals  carried  3.20  percent  in  November). 

Note. — Assumes  construction  grants  not  repaid;  repayment  would  reduce  cost  in  3d  and  4th  years  by  up  to  $90 
million,  would  permit  an  equivalent  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued,  and  increase  final  cost  by  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
terest  on  these  bonds. 


Cooper-Javits  amendment  to  S.  8 — First  year 
allocation 


States 

Value  of 
school con- 
construc- 

Federal 

share 

Federal 

share, 

percent¬ 

age 

United  States 

$1, 000,  000, 000 

$536,  778, 120 

Alabama . . 

30,  535, 000 

19, 848,000 

.65 

Alaska _ 

508,000 

254,  000 

50 

Arizona _ 

8,  176,  000 

4,  906,  000 

60 

Arkansas _ 

17,  232,000 

8,  616, 000 

1  50 

California _ 

49,  053, 000 

24,  526, 000 

50 

Colorado  _ 

10,  059,  000 

5,  533,  000 

55 

Connecticut . - 

5,  962, 000 

2,  981,  000 

50 

1,  185,  000 

593, 000 

50 

23,  242,  000 

13,  945,  000 

60 

Georgia . 

33,  737, 000 

18,  555,  000 

55 

Hawaii _ 

4,  295,  000 

2, 362,  000 

55 

Idaho _ 

5,  399,  000 

2,  970,  000 

55 

Illinois _ 

35,  675,  000 

17,  837, 000 

50 

Indiana _ 

25,  835,  000 

12,  918, 000 

■50 

Iowa _ 

18, 006,  000 

9, 003,  000 

50 

Kansas _ 

12,  770,  000 

6,  385, 000 

■  50 

Kentucky _ 

27,  200,  000 

13,  600,  000 

1  50 

Louisiana _ 

26,  623,  000 

17, 305j  000 

65 

Maine _ 

6,  359,  000 

3, 179, 000 

■  50 

Maryland . . 

15,  386, 000 

7,  693, 000 

60 

Massachusetts _ 

18, 383,000 

9, 192, 000 

50 

Michigan. . . 

40,  815,000 

20,  408, 000 

60 

21,  748,  000 

11,  961,000 

55 

Mississippi _ 

22, 166,  000 

13,  300,  000 

■  60 

Missouri  _ 

21,809,000 

10,  904,  000 

>  50 

Montana _ 

4,  484,  000 

2,  242,  000 

■  50 

Nebraska _ 

9,  000,  000 

4,  500,  000 

■  50 

Nevada  _ 

978,000 

489,  000 

60 

New  Hampshire _ 

3,  313,  000 

X,  657,  000 

■  50 

New  Jersey. . 

18,  375,  000 

9, 187,  000 

50 

New  Mexico _ 

7,  550,  000 

4,  908,  000 

65 

New  York . . 

48,  351.  000 

24, 175,  000 

60 

North  Carolina _ 

41,076,000 

24,  645,  000 

60 

North  Dakota _ 

5,  542,  000 

2,  771,  000 

■50 

Ohio - 

44,  542,  000 

22,  271,  000 

■  50 

Oklahoma . . 

16, 233, 000 

8, 928,  000 

55 

Oregon _ 

10, 147,  000 

5,  581,  000 

55 

Pennsylvania  . . 

63, 638, 000 

26,  819,  000 

60 

Rhode  Island 

3,  804, 000 

1,  902,  000 

■  50 

South  Carolina _ 

24,  778,  000 

14,  867,  000 

60 

South  Dakota  ... 

5,  567,  000 

3, 062,  000 

55 

Tennessee . . 

29,  395,  000 

17,  637,  000 

60 

Texas _ 

66, 134,  000 

36,  374,  000 

55 

Utah 

7,  258, 000 

4,  355,  000 

60 

Vermont _ _ 

2,  622,  000 

1,  311,  000 

I  60 

Virginia _ 

27,  799,  006 

13i  900|  000 

'  60 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Cooper-Javits  amendment  to  S.  8 — First  year 
allocation — Continued 


States 

Value  of 
school  con- 
construc- 

Federal 

share 

Federal 

share, 

percent¬ 

age 

Washington _ 

$14,  744,  000 

$7,  372, 000 

50 

West  Virginia _ 

17,  426,  000 

9,  584,  000 

55 

Wisconsin-  _ 

23,  297,  000 

12,  814, 000 

55 

Wyoming _  _ 

District  of  Colum- 

2,111,000 

1, 056, 000 

50 

bia _ _ 

1.  753, 000 

877, 000 

50 

Guam ' _ 

653, 000 

327, 000 

50 

Puerto  Rico 

26,  919,  000 

13,  459, 000 

50 

Virgin  Islands _ 

352, 000 

176,  000 

60 

1  Eligible  for  premium  matching  if  teacher  salary  effort 
is  raised. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
intention  at  this  point  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum,  upon  the  theory  that 
it  would  be  preliminary  to  a  vote,  but  I 
notice  two  of  my  colleagues  are  standing. 
I  wonder  if  they  wish  me  to  withhold  my 
request. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  submit  in  reply  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  two  distin¬ 
guished  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  labored  long  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
was  laboring  in  that  behalf  before  I 
came  on  the  scene.  The  Senator  has  a 
fine  record  in  this  area. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  who  joins  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  this  drive  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  deserves  to  be  complimented 


equally,  in  respect  to  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  speaks  and  the  objective  at 
which  he  aims  which  is  one  we  are  all 
trying  to  attain.  Certainly  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  Senators  with  us,  and  to 
know  we  are  all  on  the  same  team. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  my 
brief  remarks  to  the  Cooper-Javits 
amendment.  I  have  only  a  few  things 
to  point  out. 

State  legislative  and  constitutional 
barriers  exist  in  the  States  in  varying 
degrees.  Thirty-nine  States  would  re¬ 
quire  either  a  referendum  or  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  before  the  States 
could  effectively  participate  in  the 
Cooper-Javits  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  herewith  a 
breakdown  of  the  States  to  which  I  refer. 
The  first  portion  lists  the  States  which 
would  require  a  referendum;  the  second 
table  lists  the  States  which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  constitutional  amendment;  and 
the  third  table  lists  the.  11  States  which 
would  have  no  problem  under  the  pro¬ 
posal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  information  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Referendum  required:  Except  for  borrow¬ 
ing  for  limited  purposes  (not  Including 
school  construction),  the  constitutions  of 
the  following  States  require  that  borrowing 
by  the  State,  or  borrowing  above  a  certain 
amount,  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  approval :  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mon¬ 
tana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wyoming. 

Constitutional  amendment  required:  Ex¬ 
cept  for  borrowing  for  very  limited  purposes 
(not  including  school  construction)  or  of 
amounts  so  small  as  to  make  It  almost  cer¬ 
tain  the  authority  has  been  exhausted  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  constitutions  of 
the  following  States  prohibit  borrowing  by 
the  State:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  following  11  States  have  no  such  prob¬ 
lems:  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Vermont. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Cooper-Javits 
proposal  would  commit  the  Government 
for  25  to  30  years  of  Federal  assistance. 

Instead  of  a  crash  program — in  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  get  in 
and  get  out  of  the  construction  program 
as  provided  in  S.  8 — future  Congresses 
and  future  administrations  would  be  tied 
to  what  this  Congress  had  done  in  1960. 

Furthermore,  the  Cooper-Javits  prop¬ 
osition  would  make  absolutely  necessary 
higher  interest  costs  to  the  National 
Government.  The  vast  bulk  of  funds  to 
be  spent  under  it  would  be  provided  by 
bonds,  on  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  approximately  4.3  percent  in¬ 
terest.  The  total  interest  charge  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  $1.7  bil¬ 
lion,  which  would  build  no  classrooms 
whatever,  nor  help  in  any  other  manner 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  educational 
system. 
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S.  8  would  be  financed  from  the  $4.2 
billion  surplus  which  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  has  predicted.  Even  though 
this  surplus  contemplates  increased  gas¬ 
oline  and  postal  rates,  I  am  sure  Senators 
Cooper  and  Javits  agree  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  surplus  to  finance  S.  8  at 
no  interest  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Federal 
bonds  will  be  necessary  to  finance  S.  8. 

I  do  not  agree. 

We  might  just  as  well  say  that  we  will 
have  to  float  bonds  to  finance  missile  re¬ 
search  or  development  of  the  Polaris 
submarines. 

These  would  be  appropriations  that 
would  come  from  the  general  fund;  and 
the  President’s  prediction  is  that  that 
fund  will  be  ample. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  needy 
school  districts.  A  State  school  officer 
could  distribute  money  in  any  way  he 
saw  fit  under  the  terms  of  our  bill,  so 
long  as  the  total  State  matching  grant 
is  procured  statewide.  Thus,  if  a  State 
must  put  up  50  percent — of  $1  million — 
to  match  a  $1  million  contribution  of 
Federal  money,  it  could  get  1  percent 
from  needy  districts  and  99  percent  from 
the  so-called  wealthy  districts.  The 
States  would  decide  such  questions  under 
our  plan. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
viators  who  offered  this  amendment  for 
their  sincerity,  their  cooperation,  and  the 
great  job  they  have  done  in  pointing  out 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  for  education. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  a  question.  He  has  stated  that  the 
pending  amendment  would  require  ref- 
erendums  and  consideration  of  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  in  some  of  the  States. 

Mr.  MCNAMARA.  In  39  States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Are  similar  re¬ 
quirements  incorporated  in  the  provisions 
of  S.  8,  as  reported  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No;  they  are  not 
similar  requirements.  There  might  be 
some  States  which  would  have  to  take 
action  in  one  form  or  another,  but,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  there  would  be  very  few 
such  States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  How  does  the  total 
authorization  for  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  8  compare  with  the  author¬ 
izations  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  Federal  money,  there  is  a 
total  of  $1,500  million  for  each  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  Senate  bill  8? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  Senate  bill  8. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  Federal  money  involved 
in  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  problem  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  it  might  be  well  to  put  a  few 
facts  in  balance.  In  the  course  of  the 


past  15  years  few  subjects  have  been  so 
extensively  discussed  in  the  Congress. 

Despite — or  perhaps  because  of — the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  have  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  education,  confusion  beclouds 
the  issues  which  proposals  for  additional 
Federal  aid  to  education  place  before 
the  Congress  for  resolution.  In  recent 
months  confusion  has  become  worse  con¬ 
founded  by  the  professional  purveyors  of 
pessimism  who  are  trying  to  convince 
us  that  our  great  country  has  suddenly 
become  a  second-rate  nation.  In  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  many  other  fields,  there  is 
need  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Let  us  look  squarely  at  the  facts — all 
of  them  matters  of  public  record — which 
have  become  obscured  in  the  smoke  and 
the  heat  of  the  propaganda  battle  that 
has  been  waged  over  proposals  for  ad¬ 
ditional  Federal  aid  to  education. 

By  any  objective  standards  ours  is  a 
good  and  expanding  system  of  education. 
Any  comparisons  between  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  United  States  today 
and  that  of  10  years  ago,  or  of  any  other 
past  period  demonstrate  beyond  question 
that  phenomenal  progress  has  been 
made.  A  higher  percentage  of  Americans 
of  school  age  are  in  school  today  than 
ever  before.  They  are  receiving  a  longer 
period  of  schooling  than  ever  before. 
They  are  in  newer  buildings,  and 
smaller  classes  than  ever  before.  They 
are  being  taught  by  teachers  who  have 
had  more  education  and  are  being  paid 
higher  salaries  than  ever  before.  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  is  devoted  to  education  than  ever 
before.  Today  we  can  look  back  on  a 
decade  of  magnificent  achievement  in  the 
field  of  education.  Problems  created  by 
war  and  depression — problems  of  dras¬ 
tic  changes  in  the  numbers  of  school- 
children,  problems  of  shortages  of  ma¬ 
terials,  problems  of  rising  costs — have 
all  been  met  with  characteristic  Ameri¬ 
can  vigor  and  ingenuity  and  with  char¬ 
acteristic  American  success.  We  have 
done  things  that  the  pessimists  of  a  few 
years  ago  told  us  could  not  be  done.  And, 
in  view  of  these  achievements,  I  for  one 
am  inclined  to  discount  the  prophecies 
of  the  pessimists  of  today  about  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

In  May  1955  the  secretary  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education: 

From  all  sources,  something  over  a  billion 
dollars  must  be  spent  on  school  buildings  in 
California  by  1960  *  *  *  even  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  California  will  be  unequal  to  the 
responsibilities  placed  upon  it. 

But  the  record  shows  that  in  the 
school  years  from  1955-56  to  1959-60, 
expenditure  on  public  school  construc¬ 
tion  in  California  amounts  to  $2.1  billion. 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
expenditure  for  construction  of  private 
and  parochial  schools,  in  which  10  per¬ 
cent  of  California’s  children  attending 
elementary  and  high  school  are  educated. 

Other  gloomy  prophecies  that'  have 
underestimated  the  ability  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  do  the  job  could  be  cited — 
among  them  the  prediction  of  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  January 
22,  1955,  that  the  classroom  shortage 
would  reach  600,000  by  1958-59. 

These  errors  of  the  past  should  in¬ 
cline  us  all  to  view  with  extreme  caution 
and  healthy  skepticism  predictions  of 
the  same  character  that  we  shall  hear 
in  this  Chamber  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  over  current  proposals  for  addi¬ 
tional  Federal  aid  for  education. 

SOME  INDEXES  OF  PROGRESS 

Forty-six  million  people,  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation,  are  now  participating  in 
full-time  formal  education.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  children  aged  6  to 
15  and  83  percent  of  those  aged  16  and 
17  are  enrolled  in  school.  One-third  of 
our  young  people  enter  college;  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  enter,  are  graduated. 
One  and  a  half  million  high  school  di¬ 
plomas  and  half  a  million  college  de¬ 
grees  are  awarded  each  year.  No  other 
nation  comes  close  to  these  achieve¬ 
ments. 

In  the  past  30  years  enrollment  in  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
increased  by  approximately  14  million 
students.  Public  school  enrollment  has 
climbed  by  approximately  10  million  or 
40  percent;  non-public-school  enroll¬ 
ment,  by  approximately  4  million  or  143 
percent. 

In  the  30  years  since  1929-30,  annual 
current  public  school  expenditure  has 
increased  by  546  percent,  capital  out¬ 
lays  for  public  schools  by  777  percent. 
Public  school  enrollment  today,  is  how¬ 
ever,  only  42  percent  above  that  of  1929- 
30.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  30  years  and  express  pub¬ 
lic  school  expenditure  in  dollars  of  con¬ 
stant  purchasing  power,  total  school 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  1959  dollars 
have  risen  from  $165  in  1929—30  to  $421 
per  pupil  at  present — an  increase  of  155 
percent. 

Some  properly  point  out  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  education  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  percentage  points.  I  point 
out  that  neither  can  it  be  measured  in 
brick  and  mortar  or  salaries  and  allow¬ 
ances.  Only  from  a  public,  vocal  because 
it  is  local,  can  we  find  the  springboard 
for  betterment. 

classroom  construction 

What  of  classroom  construction? 
Again  looking  back  over  the  past  30 
years,  we  see  the  following  pattern  for 
the  average  annual  rate  of  classroom 
construction  during  the  last  four  na¬ 
tional  administrations. 

During  the  Hoover  administration,  an 
average  of  29,600  classrooms  were  built; 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
11,800;  during  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion,  23,500;  and  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  62,725  classrooms  a 
year — almost  three  times  greater  than 
the  annual  average  under  his  predeces¬ 
sor. 

Between  1954  and  1959,  when  public 
school  enrollment  increased  by  20  per¬ 
cent,  the  number  of  classrooms  in  use 
increased  by  30  percent,  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  was  re¬ 
duced  by  8  percent. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  public  school  pu¬ 
pils  today  are  housed  in  classrooms  built 
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since  World  War  II  and  almost  40  per¬ 
cent  of  them  are  in  classrooms  built 
since  President  Eisenhower  assumed  of¬ 
fice. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
moved  mountains  in  the  past  few  years 
to  attain  excellence  in  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  their  children  are 
educated. 

THE  CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

But  what  about  the  current  classroom 
shortage,  reported  by  State  educational 
agencies  to  be  132,000  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  of  1959? 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  h&ve  yet  achieved 
a  method  of  determining  the  shortage 
of  classrooms  in  the  United  States  which 
is  sufficiently  uniform  and  objective  in 
its  standards  to  demand  unquestioning- 
acceptance.  This  is  clear  from  the  strik¬ 
ing  variations  in  the  estimates  of  class¬ 
room  shortages  that  have  been  provided 
by  State  school  authorities  from  year  to 
year.  In  1950,  we  were  told  that  the 
shortage  was  250,000;  in  1953,  312,000; 
in  1954,  370,000;  in  1956,  199,000  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
but  in  that  same  year,  it  was  set  at 
159,000  by  State  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1957,  the  figure  was  set  at 
142,300;  in  1958,  141,900;  and  in  1959, 
132,400. 

The  State  of  Alabama  in  1954  reported 
19,750  classrooms  in  use.  In  1956,  it 
reported  only  13,240  classrooms  available, 
and  a  shortage  of  11,354  classrooms.  Its 
1959  report  showed  22,760  classrooms  in 
use  and  a  reduction  of  the  shortage  to 
6,364. 

These  examples  indicate  that  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  classroom  shortages  are  not 
arrived  at  with  scientific  precision.  The 
standards  used  by  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  of  our  States  in  making  these 
estimates  vary  not  only  from  State  to 
State,  but  change  from  year  to  year 
within  States.  That  is  especially  true 
when  we  have  a  new  Governor  in  a  State 
with  a  new  State  department  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Five  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  classrooms  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  of  these  will 
have  been  constructed  in  the  5-year 
period  ending  with  the  close  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  year.  During  this  time  212,- 
000  were  needed  to  provide  for  increases 
in  enrollment,  assuming  1  classroom  for 
each  28  children.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  classrooms,  then, 
will  have  been  available  to  reduce  what¬ 
ever  shortages  may  have  existed  because 
of  overcrowding,  obsolescence,  or  other 
factors.  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
reducing  the  classroom  shortage  at  a 
rate  of  25,000  classrooms  a  year  for  the 
past  5  years. 

If  we  project  the  rate  of  classroom 
construction  of  the  period  1954-55  to 
1959-60,  5  or  6  more  years  of  such  effort 
would  eliminate  completely  the  present 
backlog  estimated  at  132,000  classrooms, 
provide  the  additional  classrooms  re¬ 
quired  by  enrollment  increases,  and  re¬ 
place  the  classrooms  likely  to  become 
unsatisfactory  in  this  period. 

These  estimates  are  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  need  for  classrooms  in  the 


decade  from  1960  to  1970  presented  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Statis¬ 
tical  Association  by  Louis  H.  Conger  of 
the  Educational  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Education  on  December  30, 
1959.  Mr.  Conger  reported  that  610,000 
additional  classrooms  will  be  needed  in 
the  next  10  years — or  an  average  of 
61,000  a  year.  For  the  past  5  years  we 
have  been  building  public  school  class¬ 
rooms  at  an  annual  rate  of  66,700. 

No  system  of  massive  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  additional  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  needed  to  overcome  whatever  class¬ 
room  shortage  exists  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  a  5-  or  6-year 
continuation  of  the  rate  of  classroom 
construction  of  the  last  5  years  would 
eliminate  the  backlog  completely. 

Another  fact  to  be  weighed  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  need  for  additional  Federal 
aid  is  the  projection  of  school-age  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  coming  decade.  The  school 
population  of  the  United  States  will  in¬ 
crease  more  slowly  in  the  1960’s  than  it 
did  in  the  1950’s. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  school-age  popu¬ 
lation  will  be  23  percent  less  than  that 
of  the  last  5  years;  between  1965  and 
1970,  it  will  be  57  percent  less  than  that 
of  1955-1960. 

Furthermore,  almost  60  percent  of  the 
growth  of  school  enrollment  from  1955 
to  1970  will  take  place  in  the  12  highest 
income  States,  which  should  be  able  to 
get  along  without  additional  Federal 
funds. 

Finally,  if  trends  of  the  past  20  years 
continue,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  school  population  will  enroll  in  priv¬ 
ate  and  parochial  schools,  thereby  fur¬ 
ther  lessening  the  pressures  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  physical  plant  of  public 
school  systems. 

THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

These  considerations  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  consideration  of  the  need 
for  massive  and  indiscriminate  Federal 
grants  to  relieve  the  teacher  shortage. 

Again,  we  find  substantial  progress. 
In  the  past  30  years  when  pupil  enroll¬ 
ment  in  our  public  schools  was  increas¬ 
ing  by  42  percent,  the  instructional  staff 
increased  by  65  percent.  The  national 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  public 
schools  was  1  teacher  to  35.6  pupils  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century;  30  years 
ago  it  was  1  to  29.2;  today  it  is  1  to  25. 

The  story  of  progress  since  World  War 
II  has  been  well  told  in  a  pamphlet  of  the 
National  Education  Association  entitled 
“Fifty  Milestones  in  the  Professional 
Standards  Movement.”  The  pamphlet 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  elementary 
school  teachers  holding  a  college  degree 
has  risen  from  45  percent  in  1946  to 
71  percent  in  1959,  that  the  number  of 
teachers  with  emergency  certificates 
dropped  from  1  in  6  in  1946  to  1  in  14 
in  1959. 

In  1946  the  average  annual  teacher’s 
salary  was  $2,080  a  year;  in  the  current 
scho&l  year,  it  is  $5,160.  Over  the  last 
10  years  the  average  teacher’s  salary  in 
dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power  has 
risen  by  45  percent,  while  average  sal¬ 
aries  of  all  other  employed  persons  have 
risen  29  percent. 
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We  still  do  not  pay  capable  teachers 
what  they  are  worth,  but  State  and  local 
governments  have  moved  ahead  rapidly 
toward  this  objective,  and  the  momentum 
of  the  advance  is  continuing. 

Admitting  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers,  we  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  information  based  on  uniform 
standards  as  to  the  extent  of  the  short¬ 
age. 

We  do  know  that  we  now  have  nation¬ 
wide  one  teacher  for  very  25  students 
and  that  the  ratio  has  been  reduced  at  a 
time  when  the  school  population  in¬ 
creased  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  We 
do  know  that  the  problem  has  eased 
considerably  since  President  Eisenhower 
took  office  when  the  number  of  certifi¬ 
cated  instructional  staff  members  in¬ 
creased  by  34  percent  and  the  public 
school  enrollment  increased  by  26  per¬ 
cent. 

Present  trends  point  to  more  rapid 
easing  of  the  problem.  The  percentage 
of  college  students  who  prepare  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  has  risen  dramati¬ 
cally  from  21  percent  in  1948  to  32  per¬ 
cent  in  1959.  If  the  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  selecting  a  teaching  career  remains 
constant  for  the  next  10  years,  we  may 
expect  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
teachers  of  82  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
school-age  population — 5  to  17 — will 
grow  only  20  percent. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  meeting  the  staggering 
problems  faced  since  World  War  H  with¬ 
out  impairing  State,  local,  and  private 
initiative  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  been  given.  Problems  indeed 
remain,  but  they  are  neither  as  severe 
nor  as  widespread  as  they  were  in  past 
years  when  the  Congress  consistently 
rejected  plans  to  provide  massive  and 
indiscriminate  additional  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

__  EXISTING  FEDERAL  AID 

These  accomplishments  have  been 
wrought  by  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies,  but  with  important  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous 
contribution  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  without  which  the  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  could  not  have  been  ' 
attained. 

The  Office  of  Education  last  year 
enumerated  137  separate  programs  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  was  ex¬ 
tending  aid  to  education  in  the  fiscal 
•year  of  1958.  These  programs  include 
such  objects  as  aid  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  in  federally  affected 
areas,  for  land-grant  colleges,  the  grants 
for  vocational  education,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  military  personnel,  of  veterans, 
of  Indians,  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  State  Department,  Federal 
grants  for  research,  education  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  others. 

Federal  appropriations  for  these  137 
programs  in  fiscal  1957  came  to  $2  bil¬ 
lion — an  increase  of  39  percent  over  the 
expenditures  for  these  purposes  in  fiscal 
1953. 

If  we  conceive  Federal  aid  for  educa¬ 
tion  more  narrowly  and  look  only  to 
the  programs  classified  in  the  budget  un- 
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der  the  heading  “promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  we  find  expenditures  for  these 
programs  have  risen  from  $177  million, 
in  fiscal  1952  to  an  estimated  $549  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  370  percent. 

From  the  time  this  administration 
took  office  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1959,  the 
Federal  Government  appropriated  $1.1 
billion  for  schools  in  federally  affected 
areas. 

In  other  ways — no  less  important — 
the  Federal  Government  has  aided  edu¬ 
cation.  Policies  which  permit  and  in¬ 
duce  steady  economic  growth,  which 
moderate  fluctuations  in  prices,  which 
impose  prudent  restraint  on  Federal  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  objects  which  are  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  National 
Government — all  these  have  aided  edu¬ 
cation  by  enabling  State,  local,  and  pri¬ 
vate  sources  to  finance  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  American  educational 
system  in  the  last  5  years. 

One  of  the  best  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  measures  was  the  reduction  of 
Federal  taxes  in  1954.  Thanks  to  this 
reduction,  the  taxpayers  have  been  saved 
$40  billion.  That  is  the  sum  over  and 
above  actual  Federal  tax  receipts  which 
the  National  Government  would  have 
taken  from  our  citizens  between  1954 
and  the  present,  if  the  tax  rates  at  the 
end  of  the  Truman  administration  had 
remained  in  effect. 

Without  this  abatement  of  Federal 
competition  for  the  tax  dollar  State  and 
local  governments  could  not  have 
achieved  their  records  of  the  past  5  years 
in  building  schools  at  an  accelerated 
rate,  raising  teachers’  salaries,  and 
spending  more  on  other  aspects  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

There  can  be  no  argument  about  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  a  policy  of 
Federal  aid  for  education.  With  137 
programs  now  in  operation,  we  have 
been  committed  too  deeply  for  too  long  a 
time  to  the  policy  to  challenge  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Federal  aid.  The  substantial 
questions  are  what  form  Federal  aid 
should  take  and  to  whom  it  should  go. 
A  guiding  principle  in  answering  these 
questions  was  given  by  the  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  1955 
in  a  report  signed  by  several  Members 
of  this  body,  the  principle  of  minimal 
Federal  action.  In  aiding  State  and 
local  governments  to  perform  their  func¬ 
tions,  the  National  Government  should 
do  no  more  than  is  needed  to  attain 
the  objective! 

Applying  this  principle,  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  more  grants-in-aid  for 
education  to  all  States  in  the  fact  that 
some  States  have  less  capacity  to  raise 
funds  than  others.  I  can  see  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  permanent  Federal  grants  to 
eliminate  a  classroom  shortage  which 
the  present  rate  of  classroom  construc¬ 
tion  would  end  in  5  or  6  years.  I  can  see 
no  justification  for  increasing  Federal 
taxes  or  the  Federal  debt  to  do  things 
which  State  and  local  governments  could 
do  with  the  same  or  more  likely  less  fiscal 
effort.  Although  much  progress  has 
been  made  and  is  being  made  in  school 
construction,  there  are  districts  which 
have  reached  their  statutory  limit  of  in¬ 


debtedness,  there  are  other  districts 
which  have  strained  their  credit  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  sale  of  bonds  is  re¬ 
stricted.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  the 
poorer  States. 

There  is  need  for  a  Federal  program  to 
bring  assistance  in  these  cases.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  submitted  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  I  introduced  it  last  year  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  SalxonstallI.  The  bill 
is  S.  1016.  I  think  that  this  measure 
or  a  similar  measure  should  be  adopted. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider  incorporating 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Cooper- Javits 
bill  into  the  administration  measure. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  to  develop  the  features 
of  the  legislation  necessary,  but  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  great  progress  is  being 
made  and  to  urge  Senators  to  avoid  the 
adoption  of  some  elaborate  unnecessary 
program  which  will  be  a  terrific  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  for  years  to  come  and  which 
will,  in  the  end,  cost  more  my  removing 
responsibility  from  the  local  level. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  seems 
to  express  some  doubt  as  to  the  number 
of  classrooms  which  are  indicated  to  be 
“short”  in  this  country.  We  have  been 
using  figures  given  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Flem¬ 
ming.  In  a  release  dated  December  23, 
1959,  he  used  the  figure  132,400  class¬ 
rooms.  On  the  same  day,  a  release  by 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Lawrence 
G.  Derthick  uses  exactly  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  used  that  figure, 
too. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  used  those  fig¬ 
ures.  We  do  not  question  them. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  used  the  figure 
132,400.  I  point  out  that  at  the  present 
rate,  5  or  6  years  will  be  required  to 
close  the  gap. 

.  Mr.  McNAMARA.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  bookkeeping  error  in  the  last 
year,  and  the  new  figure  issued  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Flemming  is  not  a  true  reflection 
of  our  pickup.  He  indicates  in  the  re¬ 
lease  that  a  disparity  occurred  between 
the  actual  gain  and  the  apparent  gain 
because  of  a  bookkeeping  error  in  com¬ 
piling  the  previous  figures. 

Most  of  the  9,500  was  a  fictitious  gain 
because  of  a  bookkeeping  error.  An  in¬ 
correct  figure  was  previously  used  in 
compiling  the  total  figure  of  141,900.  So 
the  gain  is  not  at  the  rate  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  indicated  in  his 
conclusion,  but  is  at  a  much  lower  rate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Give  or  take  nine 
thousand  as  a  bookkeeping  error,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  in  5  years — calcu¬ 
lating  the  number  over  a  5-year  period, 
when  there  is  not  so  great  a  likelihood 
of  error — 336,000  classrooms  were  built; 
212,000  were  required  for  the  increased 
school  enrollment,  which  clearly  leaves 
125,000  classrooms  which  were  built  to 
relieve  obsolescence  or  shortage.  So 
there  is  a  real  pickup  figure  of  125,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  we  should 
discount  whether  there  was  more  obso¬ 


lescence,  because  there  will  continue  to 
be  more  obsolescence. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  obsolescence  fac¬ 
tor  is  a  reality.  But  50  percent  of  the 
classrooms  in  existence  today  have  been 
built  since  World  War  II.  I  hardly 
think  there  would  be  much  obsolescence 
in  that  group. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We,  however,  are 
basing  our  statement  on  the  most  recent 
figures  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,'  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  question  or 
challenge  in  any  way  the  figures  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  ac¬ 
cept  them.  Figures  which  are  obtained 
from  50  States  are  subject  to  some  varia¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
by  the  support  which  the  educators  of 
Michigan  have  given  to  our  efforts  to 
adopt  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  for  education.  This  sup¬ 
port  has  come  from  many  quarters,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  those  who  are  the  closest 
to  the  educational  affairs  in  the  State, 
and  who  best  know  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  two  communications  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  One  is  a  letter  from  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  second  is  an  open  letter  to  me 
from  the  Detroit  Education  Association, 
which  was  published  in  the  Detroit  Edu¬ 
cation  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  1,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Patrick  V.  McNamara, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  The  Michigan 
Federation  of  Teachers  extends  congratula¬ 
tions  and  thanks  for  your  leadership  in 
getting  Senate  bill  8  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

To  maintain  and  improve  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  public  schools,  Federal  aid  must 
be  forthcoming. 

We  know  of  your  cooperation  in  the  past 
and  deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  in  the 
present. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jane  A.  Rehberg, 

President. 

McNamara  Lauded  for  Education  Stand 
The  Honorable  Patrick  A.  McNamara, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Detroit  teachers  have 
watched  your  activities  in  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  throughout  the  years  you 
have  been  in  Washington.  We  are  very  proud 
that  you  have  stood  firm  in  the  struggle  to 
secure  Federal  support  for  education. 

Your  experience  on  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  gave  you  a  very  special  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  public  schools 
not  only  in  Detroit,  but  in  Michigan,  and  in 
the  United  States;  east,  west,  north,  and 
south. 

We  are  counting  on  your  leadership  to 
make  the  breakthrough  for  Federal  funds 
without  Federal  restrictions  jeopardizing  the 
traditional  pattern  of  State  and  local  control. 

We  desperately  need  more  classrooms  but 
we  also  need  teachers  to  staff  these  class¬ 
rooms. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  been  financ¬ 
ing  education  in  one  form  or  another  since 
it  was  established.  A  program  of  grants 
only  fails  to  provide  support  for  education 
on  an  equitable  basis.  The  United  States 
has  the  economic  capacity  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  education  for  all  of  the  children  of 
all  the  people. 

World  leadership  of  our  democracy  re¬ 
quires  that  we  have  national  as  well  as  State 
and  local  interest  in  education. 

The  gross  national  product  has  increased 
from  $101  billion  in  1940  to  approximately 
$515  billion  in  i960  and  an  estimated  $750 
billion  in  1970. 

Expenditures  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  including  capital  outlay 
and  interest,  on  debts  for  1948—49  was  $5 
billion;  1958-59  was  $14.5  billion;  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  1968-69  it  will  be  $30  billion. 

Legislation  to  provide  education  with  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  expanding  economy 
Is  as  critical  a  problem  facing  Congress  as 
is  the  problem  of  national  defense. 

Interest  in  the  scope  of  quality  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  is  nationwide.  Only  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  supplement  State  and  local  ef¬ 
fort.  Thank  you  for  your  tireless  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

Detroit  teachers  salute  you  and  wish  you 
well. 

Sincerely. 

Detroit  Education  Association, 

Emilie  Stern,  President. 

Vivian  Powell, 

Chairman,  Legislation  Commitee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Beall 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Green 

Morse 

Bible 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bridges 

Hart 

Moss 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Butler 

Hennings 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Holland 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Russell 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Javits 

Scott 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith 

Church 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Keating 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Fong 

McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Cooper-Javits  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with 
more  Senators  now  present  in  the 
Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  would  like  to  take 
about  3  minutes  to  sum  up  our  position 
on  our  amendment.  Then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  vote.  I  would  appreciate  it,  if, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  very 
brief,  we  may  have  the  attention  of 
Senators. 


Our  amendment  adopts  the  principle 
that  Federal  aid  to  school  construction 
shall  be  based  on  sharing  with  the 
States  the  underwriting  of  principal 
and  interest  on  bond  issues  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  school  construction  issued  by 
States  or  localities.  I  emphasize  locali¬ 
ties  because  that  is  the  general  way  in 
which  school  bonds  are  issued. 

The  cost  of  our  program,  naturally,  is 
very  much  less  in  its  year-by-year  cost 
than  the  program  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  of  $500  million  each 
year. 

Our  program,  in  addition,  has  2  points 
which  I  think  are  of  special  interest  to 
the  Senate,  and  which  point  directly  at 
targets  which  need  to  be  aimed  at,  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  what  a  Federal  aid  bill 
should  bring  about. 

First,  we  take  regard  for  the  problem 
of  school  districts  which  are  unable  to 
issue  bonds,  and  yet  are  needy  districts, 
with  a  shortage  of  classrooms,  and  which 
generally  need  to  have  help.  For  those 
districts  we  anticipate  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will,  on  principal  and  interest, 
make  grant  payments  for  2  years.  We 
estimate  the  number  of  districts  which 
will  come  into  that  possibility  as  only 
237  out  of  the  total  number  of  districts 
in  the  country,  running  into  the  thou¬ 
sands;  and  that  the  amount  involved, 
according  to  every  estimate  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  based  on  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  States  involved,  will  be 
$45  million  a  year  for  each  of  the  first 
2  years.  That  provision  takes  care  of 
every  district  which  might  be  stymied  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  could  not  issue 
bonds. 

The  second  point  in  our  amendment 
relates  to  an  incentive  to  the  States  to 
deal  with  teachers’  salaries.  We  do  not 
provide  for  Federal  intervention,  or  do 
not  substitute  Federal  intervention,  in 
respect  of  teachers’  salaries.  We  do  not 
think  the  case  has  been  made  for  such 
action,  and  we  think  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  runs  into  the  jeopardy  of  bringing 
the  Federal  Government  too  closely  into 
the  supervision  of  every  school.  But  we 
give  an  incentive  to  a  State  whose  per 
capita  income  is  below  the  national  aver¬ 
age  to  increase  the  salaries  of  school¬ 
teachers. 

That  concession  arises  by  giving  to  the 
States,  as  expressed  by  percentages,  a 
better  Federal  share  of  principal  and 
interest  guarantee,  going  up  to  as  high 
as  65  percent,  and,  in  the  case  of  States 
which  exceed  the  national  average  for 
teachers’  salaries  by  as  much  as  20  per¬ 
cent,  being  scaled  down  to  55  percent 
Federal  participation  for  States  which 
exceed  the  national  average  by  only  10 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  incentive  will  add 
to  the  aggregate  guarantees,  under  our 
proposal,  3.6  percent,  and  no  more,  and 
yet  it  will  give  a  tremendous  incentive  to 
the  States. 

We  have  submitted  for  the  Record  an 
analysis  which  shows  that  the  State  of 
Alabama,  which  is  a  very  poor  State  in 
respect  to  per  capita  income,  will  never¬ 
theless  be  entitled  to  65  percent  matching 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
will  have  to  put  up  35  percent  because, 
based  on  its  per  capita  income,  the  sal¬ 
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aries  are  above  what  they  ought  to  be 
compared  to  the  national  average.  We 
know  the  teachers  will  still  be  sharply 
underpaid.  Nevertheless,  the  figure  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  State  is  making  an  un¬ 
usual  effort  to  do  its  best  for  the  teachers. 

Under  our  program,  that  arrangement 
will  continue  for  the  whole  period  of  20 
or  30  years,  and  hence  give  an  incentive 
to  every  State  which  is  below  par,  with 
respect  to  salaries  paid  to  its  teachers, 
to  raise  its  sights  and  raise  its  teachers’ 
salaries  above  par  because  it  will  get  a 
greater  participation  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  such  effort. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  national  average 
pay  for  teachers  stationary  or  mov¬ 
able? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  movable  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  is  movable  because  it  is 
based  on  per  capita  income  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  State.  The  basis  on  which  we 
seek  to  participate  is  the  relationship  of 
the  States’  effort  with  regard  to  teachers 
as  compared  to  per  capita  income,  that 
is,  the  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
State  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  average 
teachers’  salaries.  If  the  State  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  effort,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  terms  of  dollars  the  State 
is  paying  its  teachers  less  than  the  richer 
States  are  paying  their  teachers,  it, 
nevertheless,  will  be  rewarded  for  that 
effort  by  having  a  greater  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  it,  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  a  poorer  State  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  program  as  early  as  possible, 
while  the  national  average  is  at  a  lower 
level? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Secondly,  I  make  this  point  about  our 
plan  as  contrasted  to  the  committee 
plan;  Our  plan  provides  for  the  under¬ 
writing  of  bonds  to  be  issued  by  local 
districts,  and  it  makes  provision  for 
districts  which  cannot  do  so.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  com¬ 
mittee  plan.  We  believe  our  plan  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  $500  million  a  year  commit¬ 
tee  plan,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  States — and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  introduced 
into  the  Record  a  list  to  that  effect — 
require  either  a  referendum  or  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  in  order  to  be 
able  to  issue  bonds.  We  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  39  States  applies  to 
States  which  themselves  have  a  bonded 
debt. 

Our  program  does  not  deal  with  that. 
Our  program  deals  with  the  bonded  debt 
of  individual  school  districts.  We  have 
no  evidence  on  that  score  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  survey  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Thirty  States  reported  no  classroom 
shortages  in  borro wed-up  districts;  these 
States  enroll  67  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
50  States.  The  survey  indicates  that 
there  are  only  237  districts  in  15  States 
which  need  help  because  they  are  in 
need  of  classrooms.  They  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  and  they  cannot  issue 
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bonds.  The  States  contribution  to  the 
districts  could  take  one  of  these  forcns: 
Capital  grants  out  of  current  income, 
loans,  or  debt  service  advances. 

We  respectfully  submit,  that  is  the 
narrow  ambit  of  the  problem,  based  upon 
a  hard-headed  survey,  and  that  problem 
is  met  in  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  pointing  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a  proposal 
which  we  believe  has  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  signed  by  the  President  because 
it  is  based  upon  the  principle  which  the 
President  has  espoused,  to  wit,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  guarantee  of  bonded  debt.  It 
has  additional  inducements  of  being  able 
to  meet  the  specific  problems  of  districts 
which  cannot  issue  bonds  at  all,  and  pro¬ 
vides  some  incentive  for  raising  teachers’ 
salaries.  It  seems  to  us  it  has  the  best 
chance  of  becoming  law  and  is  the  most 
likely  provision  to  be  signed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Second,  and  very  important,  our  pro¬ 
posal  meets  the  issues  with  a  remedy 
which  is  calculated  to  the  size  of  those 
issues,  whereas  we  feel  the  committee 
bill  endeavors  to  meet  the  issues  with 
a  remedy  which  is  far  greater  than  the 
issues  require.  We  believe  in  a  financial 
situation  such  as.  that  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  finds  itself  now  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  tailor  the  remedy  according  to 
the  size  of  the  issue  and  the  best  possible 
means,  and  not  to  be  profligate  in  our 
expenditure  of  money  for  grants. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  affirm 
my  support  of  Federal  aid  for  education 
upon  the  basis  which  we  are  considering 
it  today.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  make  up  for  the  educational 
gap,  which  is  the  essential  condition 
precedent  to  ending  any  missile  gap.  I 
hope  very  much  we  will  vote  for  Federal 
aid  to  school  construction,  at  the  very 
least,  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  myself  is  expressly  tailored 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  means  to 
meet  the  problems  which  face  the  coun¬ 
try  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
earlier  on  the  pending  proposal,  and  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

I  speak  to  emphasize  to  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  substitute  for 
several  months,  and  it  is  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  upon  our  part  to  produce  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  how  to  provide 
needed  funds  for  classroom  construction. 

I  wish  to  buttress  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  by  saying,  first, 
one  argument  for  our  amendment  is  that 
we  believe  it  is  a  more  practical  and  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  meeting  the  classroom 
deficit  than  is  S.  8.  S.  8  calls  for  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  $500  million  for  2  years,  and  for 
matching  funds  of  $500  million  to  be 
furnished  by  the  States  and  local  dis¬ 
tricts  for  2  years.  We  believe  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  the  States  and  local  dis¬ 
tricts  can  produce  $1  billion  of  matching 
funds  in  2  years.  If  they  could  not,  the 
purpose  of  S.  8  would  be  frustrated. 

Our  approach  would  guarantee  one- 
half  of  the  annual  principal  and  interest 


payments  due  on  local  school  bonds,  and 
would  require  a  maximum  appropriation 
of  $115  million  for  any  one  year.  The 
States  and  the  local  districts  would  be 
able  to  meet  their  matching  require¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  to  actually  build 
classrooms. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  address  my¬ 
self  for  one  moment  to  the  point  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara],  As  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  said  about  us,  we  respect 
his  earnest  and  sincere  work  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  education. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  placed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  States  which  he  said 
would  be  denied  help  by  our  proposal.  I 
submit,  as  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  said,  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  States  have 
borrowing  limits,  but  whether  the  school 
districts  have  reached  on  the  borrowing 
limits. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Office  of  Education,  which  I 
desire  to  put  into  the  Record.  It  sets 
forth  the  facts  given  to  us.  The  number 
of  States  with  classroom  shortages  in 
borrowed-up  districts  is  15.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  such  districts  is  237.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  classrooms  is  3,086. 

I  ask,  if  the  States  cannot  provide  the 
total  of  $115  million  a  year  by  annual 
appropriations,  which  our  proposal  would 
require,  how  could  they  provide  the  $500 
million  which  S.  8  would  require? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Abstract — Survey  of  public  school  classroom 
shortage  in  the  fall  of  1959  in  borrowed- 
up  districts1  (reported  January  16,  1960 — 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education) 

Number  of  States  reporting 

full  data -  45 

Number  of  States  not  reporting 
full  data  (Alabama,  Illinois, 

Kansas,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 

ina) _  5 

borrowed-tjp  districts  with 
CLASSROOM  SHORTAGES  IN  4  5 
STATES  REPORTING  FULL  DATA 

Number  of  States  with  class¬ 


room  shortages  in  borrowed- 

up  districts _  15 

Number  of  such  districts -  237 

Number  of  classrooms  short _  3,  086 

Number  of  above  237  districts 
with  enrollment  less  than 
600  each _  107 


Estimated  total  cost  of  3,086 

classrooms  (at  $40,000  each)  $123,000,000 

1  Do  not  count  as  a  borrowed-up  school 
district  any  district  which  can  obtain  funds 
for  school  construction  (1)  through  State  or 
local  authority  arrangements,  or  by  loans 
which  can  be  made  available  by  State 
agencies  without  further  State  legislation, 
(2)  through  borrowing  by  municipalities, 
counties  or  similar  units,  or  (3)  through 
administrative  approval  of  maximum  emer¬ 
gency  debt  limits  by  State  or  local  officials. 
Also  exclude  districts  which  could  borrow 
or  exceed  debt  limits  by  loc?.l  vote  of  ap¬ 
proval,  or  which  did  not  choose  to  borrow. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  makes  it  certain  that  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  reached  their  borrow¬ 
ing  limitations  will  be  provided  funds  for 


classroom  construction.  If  a  district 
cannot  provide  funds  because  of  debt 
limitation,  we  will  make  construction 
grants  to  the  district  in  a  single  lump 
sum.  I  believe  our  proposal  is  the  wiser 
one,  because  it  provides  for  the  districts 
which  actually  need  help.  I  am  not  sure 
that  S.  8  will  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  has  spoken  of  the  inducements 
our  amendment  provides  to  raise  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  That  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor,  because  there  is  nothing  in  S.  8 
which  gives  any  inducement  toward  rais¬ 
ing  teachers’  salaries.  Personally,  I  put 
the  need  for  increasing  teachers’  salaries 
above  aid  for  classroom  shortages,  but 
today  we  are  dealing  only  with  classroom 
shortages. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
saying  that  I  believe  our  proposal  has  a 
chance  of  being  approved,  if  it  is  passed, 
and  of  becoming  law,  and  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  help  to  the  school  districts  and 
schoolchildren.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
grave  doubt  that  S.  8  will  ever  become 
a  law. 

Nevertheless,  I  repeat  what  I  said  dur¬ 
ing  my  first  argument.  I  am  for  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  and  for 
teachers’  salaries.  If  the  substitute 
which  we  have  offered,  and  in  which  we 
believe,  shall  not  be  enacted,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  shall  support  the  measure  provid¬ 
ing  such  aid  which  may  ultimately  be 
before  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  basic  issue  before  the 
country. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  for  the  constructive  work  he  has 
given  to  this  measure.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him,  for  he  is  a 
fighter  for  progressive  causes  and  for  his 
fellow  man.  And  I  congratulate  my  col¬ 
league  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  better 
education. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  raises  a  question  about  the 
poorer  school  districts  as  compared  to 
the  richer  or  more  wealthy  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  I  say  that  under  our  proposal 
the  States  will  determine  how  much  of 
the  burden  will  be  borne  at  the  local 
level.  Under  our  bill  the  States  can  de¬ 
termine  that  the  poor  school  district 
shall  put  up  1  percent  and  the  wealthy 
school  district  shall  put  up  99  percent, 
or  any  percentage  in  between.  We  stop 
at  the  State  level.  We  do  not  go  down 
into  the  districts. 

A  little  earlier  I  gave  the  reasons 
why  I  thought  the  substitute  should  be 
defeated.  Stated  briefly,  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  the  majority  of  the  States 
would  have  in  qualifying  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  and  there  are  the  high 
interest  rates  which  would  be  involved. 
There  is  involved  in  the  amendment 
$1.7  billion  of  Federal  funds  for  inter¬ 
est  charges  alone.  We  want  to  build 
schools;  we  do  not  want  to  build  banks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  for  proposing  the 
substitute.  I  know  the  Senators  very 
well,  and  I  know  this  is  a  good  faith, 
sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  these 
two  great  legislators  to  try  to  resolve  a 
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very  difficult  educational  crisis  which 
confronts  the  American  people,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  program  which  they 
think  would  be  equitable,  workable  and 
acceptable.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  their  substitute,  because  I  think  it 
contains  some  very  serious  difficulties 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
policy,  but  that  only  represents  an  hon¬ 
est  difference  of  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  has  just  pointed  out  the  major 
objection  which  I  was  seeking  to  rise  to 
state.  My  objection  goes  to  the  financ¬ 
ing  plan  found  in  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  the  financing  plan  is  the  one 
we  should  adopt.  I  think  it  would  only 
add  further  to  the  tremendous  and  in¬ 
excusable  interest  debt  burden  which 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  im¬ 
posed  on  the  American  people  sinoe  it 
came  into  power.  I  do  not  like  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  in  connection  with  bonding, 
as  to  those  States  which  will  receive 
grants  and  those  which  will  not  receive 
grants. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  timing  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  is  concerned,  I 
am  sorry  that  the  amendment  is  under 
consideration  now,  because  I  believe 
that  there  are  better  plans  that  we 
should  consider  and  vote  upon  first.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  committee 
bill  as  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Clark  amendment  and 
certain  other  amendments,  one  of  which 
I  shall  offer  later  in  the  debate. 

If  this  were  the  only  choice  I  had,  and 
if  we  found  ourselves  in  a  position  which 
required,  as  to  the  Cooper-Javits  pro¬ 
posal  or  no  proposal  at  all,  I  would  then 
be  more  inclined  to  vote  for  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  reserve  judgment  now  as  to  how 
I  would  vote  under  those  circumstances. 

I  think  we  should  pass  a  better  plan 
than  the  pending  amendment.  There 
is  a  better  plan,  in  my  judgment. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Cooper-Javits  plan  for  the  present,  but 
I  want  my  two  friends  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  know  that  I  think  they  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  de¬ 
bate  and  to  the  consideration  of  this 
problem.  I  think  they  have  added  much 
to  public  knowledge  concerning  the  edu¬ 
cational  crisis  which  confronts  us.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  and  many  others  I 
might  set  out  in  detail  if  I  were  to  take 
the  time,  I  shall  vote  against  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Some  time  ago,  the 
Senator  will  recall,  when  we  started  on 
the  roadbuilding  program,  there  was  an 
emergency,  and  there  was  a  proposal  in 
connection  with  the  roadbuilding  pro¬ 
posal  similar  to  the  pending  proposal. 
I  atn  sure  it  was  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon — because  I  quoted  him  on  many 
occasions - 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  honored.  I  did 
not  know  that  any  colleague  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  quoted  me  on  anything. 

*  Mi’.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  pointed  out  the  real  evil  in  this 


type  of  plan  when  he  made  the  cryptic 
statement  that  he  had  made  some  com¬ 
putations,  and  that  the  plan  involved 
35  percent  interest  and  65  percent  con¬ 
crete. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  remember  that  debate 
very  well.  I  think  the  Record  will  show 
that  the  debate  was  carried  on  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  also  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the  consci¬ 
entious  reasons  which  have  prompted 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  offering  this 
amendment;  but  if  we  were  to  add  up 
the  various  factors  the  result  might  be 
approximately  the  same  as  the  Senator 
indicated  in  connection  with  the  road¬ 
building  program.  The  result  might  be 
35  percent  interest  and  65  percent  bricks 
and  mortar  for  the  schools. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  stated  his 
objection  very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  in  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
First  of  all,  they  are  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  know  something  about  how  abstruse 
this  problem  is  when  it  comes  to  legisla¬ 
tive  language  and  allocations.  On  one 
occasion  I  made  the  remark  that  in  order 
to  understand  the  whole  subject  one 
would  have  to  have  a  slide  rule  and  a 
book  of  logarithms  at  his  elbow. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  have  exhibited 
rare  patience,  and,  in  the  main,  they 
have  tried  to  follow  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  pattern.  I  need  only  to  sum¬ 
marize  for  the  Senate  what  is  in  the 
bill.  Before  I  do  so,  I  must  express  my 
own  opposition  to  the  substitute.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  after  other  per¬ 
fecting  amendments  are  offered  to  the 
McNamara  bill,  I  shall  propose  a  sub¬ 
stitute  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  which  proposed  substitute  will 
reflect  the  views  of  the  administration. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  two  distin¬ 
guished  Senators,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
have  conferred  with  the  President  at 
length.  I  am  delighted  that  they  have. 
They  have  conferred  with  the  White 
House  staff  at  length,  and  they  have 
exemplified  a  rare  diligence  in  pursuing 
this  subject  since  last  fall,  in  the  hope 
that  the  objective,  aid  to  education  in 
the  form  of  a  bill,  might  be  achieved.  I 
do  not  share  their  enthusiasms  for  their 
amendment  as  such,  but  I  will  offer  an 
administration  proposal. 

I  believe  that  the  figures  which  were 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  bear  some  emphasis  at  this 
point.  The  most  recent  survey  on  class¬ 
room  shortage  was  made  in  the  autumn 
of  1959.  The  report  was  filed  on  the 
16th  of  January,  a  little  more  than  2 
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weeks  ago.  This  survey  was  made  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  These  are  the 
results : 

First,  there  were  45  reporting  States. 

Second,  five  States  did  not  report  in 
full,  including  my  own  State.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  why  full  data  were  not 
obtained. 

Third,  the  number  of  States  with  class¬ 
room  shortages  in  borrowed-up  districts, 
meaning  districts  which,  through  the 
county  or  municipality,  because  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  limitation  or  because  of  some 
inhibition,  cannot  obtain  relief,  was  15. 
The  number  of  States  with  classroom 
shortages  in  borrowed-up  districts  was 
15.  The  number  of  such  districts  was 
237. 

There  are  40,600  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  347  dis¬ 
tricts,  according  to  this  report,  which 
are  borrowed  up,  and  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  I  should  point  out  that  those 
districts  knew  it  since  1955.  Every  leg¬ 
islature  in  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
met  once  or  twice  since  that  time,  and 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  enact  ena¬ 
bling  and  relief  legislation.  Why  it  was 
not  provided,  I  do  not  know. 

Of  the  237  districts,  those  with  en¬ 
rollments  less  than  600  each  totaled  107. 
The  number  of  classrooms  short  in  those 
districts  is  not  100,000,  not  240,000,  not 
300,000,  but  3,086.  That  is  the  number 
of  classroom  short  in  237  school  districts 
out  of  more  than  40,000  which  are  today 
borrowed  up. 

Three  thousand  and  eighty-six  class¬ 
rooms,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000 
for  each  classroom — and  that  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  commonly  used — means  a  total 
cost  of  $123  million.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  I  do  not  share  what  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  once  referred  to— and 
I  was  captivated  by  the  term  when  he 
used  it — as  “evisceral  enthusiasm.”  I 
develop  no  evisceral  enthusiasm  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  in  the  light  of  a  statistic 
which  is  as  current  as  January  16,  1960. 

The  administration  opposes  this  sub¬ 
stitute.  It  calls  for  $1  billion  for  4  years, 
or  a  total  of  $4  billion  for  construction. 
That  would  provide,  according  to  the 
estimates,  100,000  classrooms,  at  the 
rate  of  25,000  a  year. 

There  would  be  grants  for  annual 
principal  and  interest  payments  for  the 
life  of  the  bonds.  Generally  speaking, 
the  matching  provisions  are  50-50,  ex¬ 
cept  that  where  there  is  a  so-called 
teachers’  salary  index  formula  the 
matching  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  higher. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  substitute, 
however,  for  county  grants  for  a  period 
of  2  years  in  the  case  of  school  districts 
whose  bond  limits  have  been  reached. 
I  point'  out  that  they  have  had  4  years, 
and  perhaps  more,  to  secure  relief  from 
their  State  legislatures,  and  they  have 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  first-year  cost  is  estimated  at  $130 
million,  but  it  is  designed  to  provide  $4 
billion  in  construction  at  the  rate  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  is  the 
whole  story. 

It  distresses  me  to  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  I  must  do  so.  I  believe 
I  know  what  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  is  interested  in.  I  have  raised  this 
question  with  him  no  later  than  Tues¬ 
day  morning  of  this  week,  with  respect 
to  capital  grants.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
tell  the  Senate  what  the  President  will 
do  about  this  or  any  other  measure.  I 
do  not  know.  He  will  know  when  the 
bill  is  laid  on  his  desk  and  he  takes  note 
of  the  provisions  and  takes  counsel  of 
his  advisers  and  then  determines  what 
to  do. 

There  is  a  substitute,  which  for  myself 
and  other  Senators  I  shall  offer  at  a 
later  time.  However,  I  am  in  duty 
bound  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Javits-Cooper  substitute 
on  which  we  shall  now  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mi'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator’s 
proposal  make  provision  to  help  school 
districts  which  have  expended  up  to 
their  limitations,  as  imposed  by  law  or 
otherwise,  in  the  sale  of  bonds? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
Std<tj6S 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  the  so-called 
proposal  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pick  up  half  of  the  debt  service  on  in¬ 
terest  and  principal  for  a  5-year  period, 
up  to  $600  million  a  year  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  That  would  provide  an  esti¬ 
mated  75,000  classrooms  ultimately  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  a  year. 

The  allocation  formula  would  be  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  provided  for 
in  the  Javits-Cooper  amendment,  and 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  so- 
called  McNamara  bill.  However,  it  does 
put  stress  upon  needy  districts.  Then 
there  is  a  proposal  for  50-50  matching. 
Where  there  is  difficulty,  and  a  school 
district  might  find  it  can  not  procure  its 
allocation  in  the  first  year,  that  can  be 
escrowed  for  a  period  of  a  year  until  suit¬ 
able  arrangements  can  be  worked  out 
with  respect  to  that  district. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  objective  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  the  aid  which  is  contemplated 
be  directed  primarily  to  those  districts 
which  are  bonded  up  to  their  legal  pos¬ 
sibility? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  throw  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  State  in  every  case  to  put 
the  accent  upon  needy  districts. 

That  leaves  it  to  the  counties,  munici¬ 
palities,  States,  the  educational  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  State,  the  State  legislature, 
or  to  any  other  properly  constituted 
body,  to  see  what  they  can  first  do.  I 
believe  that  the  responsibility  is  always 
at  the  local  level  rather  than  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 


a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado  [Mr.  Allott],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  privileged  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  are  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  ■  from  Mississippi 
£Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senators  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuber¬ 
ger],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 18 


Aiken 

Javits 

Prouty 

Bush 

Keating 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J. 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Fong 

Morton 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

NAYS— 71 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Beall 

Frear 

McNamara 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Bridges 

Green 

Martin 

Brunsdale 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Butler 

Hart 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Hennings 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Hill 

Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Clark 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Kefauver 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Ken- 

Yarborough 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young,  Ohio 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Allott’ 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Moss 

O’Mahoney 

Eastland 

Murray 

Smathers 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Muskie 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Javits  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  rejected. 


Mr.  GOLD  WATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  so  that  he 
may  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  always 
happy,  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  him  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  in  yielding  briefly  in  order  that 
I  may  call  up  my  amendment  designated 
“1-25-60 — A,”  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators.  I  ask 
that  it  be  identified  but  not  read,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  8,  lines  18  and  19,  amend  the  short 
title  to  read  as  follows:  “School  Assistance 
Act  of  1960”. 

On  page  8,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  the  words 
“a  two-year  program  of”. 

On  page  8,  line  24,  insert  before  the  period 
the  words  “and  for  teachers’  salaries”. 

On  page  9,  strike  the  words  on  line  10 
through  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  an  amount  equal  to  $26  times  a  num¬ 
ber  equal  to  the  school-age  population  of  the 
United  States  as  of  such  year  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  payments  to  State  education 
agencies  under  this  Act.” 

On  page  15,  after  line  6  insert  the  following 
subsections : 

“(e)  specifies  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  will  be  expended  for  (1)  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  (2)  for 
teachers’  salaries;  and 

"(f)  certifies  that  funds  the  State  educa¬ 
tion  agency  specifies  for  teachers’  salaries 
will  be  distributed  among  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  the  State  to  be  expended 
solely  for  teachers’  salaries  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.” 

On  page  16,  line  10,  insert  after  the  word 
“section”  the  following :  “with  respect  to  the 
funds  specified  for  school  construction”. 

On  page  15,  strike  out  from  line  15  through 
line  4  on  page  16,  and  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  8  (a)  After  the  first  two  years  that 
allotments  are  made  under  this  Act,  a  State 
in  order  to  receive  its  allotment  for  any  sub¬ 
sequent  year  must  have  matched  the  Federal 
funds  the  State  received  under  the  Act  in 
the  previous  year  by  having  increased  its  ex¬ 
penditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
educatoin  by  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
the  product  of  (A)  the  State’s  share  and  (B) 
the  expenditures  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  from  State  and  local 
sources  in  the  base  school  year  1959-60: 
Provided,  That  the  State  allotment  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  by 
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which  the  State  fails  to  match  the  prescribed 
amount  set  forth  in  this  section.  The  total 
of  such  reduction  shall  be  reallotted  among 
the  remaining  States  by  proportionately  in¬ 
creasing  their  allotments  under  section  5. 

“(b)  The  ‘State's  share’  for  a  State  shall 
be  5  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  1.00 
less  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  as  computed 
under  section  5  except  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  State’s  allotment  ratio  be  less  than  0.33  % 
or  more  than  0.66%. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ex¬ 
penditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation  for  any  year  means  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof 
made  from  funds  derived  from  State  and 
local  sources  in  the  State,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  sup¬ 
plied  to  him  by  the  State  education  agencies. 

“(d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
matched  its  Federal  funds  in  any  year  in 
which  its  school-age  population  is  less  than 
its  school-age  population  in  the  base  school 
year  1959-1960. 

“(e)  If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fail 
to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  in  any  given 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  subsection  (a),  the 
State  will  be  considered  to  have  received 
Federal  funds  under  this  Act  in  that  year.” 

On  page  19,  insert  after,  line  11,  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"(g)  The  term  ‘teacher’  means  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State. 

"(h)  The  term  ‘teachers’  salaries’  means, 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  their 
employment.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
school  construction  and  teachers’  salaries.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  not  be  discussed  at 
length  by  me  at  this  time,  because  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  several  senior  Senators  have  re¬ 
quested  recognition.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  a  couple  of  hours  before  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
amendment.  At  that  point,  I  would  be 
very  grateful  if  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  return  to  the  floor. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  increase  the  authorization  in 
the  bill  from  $500  million  a  year,  to  $25 
per  child  of  school  age  in  the  United 
States,  which  amounts  to  $1.1  billion  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
aid  for  an  indefinite  period  rather  than 
for  a  2 -year  term. 

It  would  authorize  the  States  to  use 
the  Federal  aid  either  for  school  con¬ 
struction  or  for  teachers’  salaries,  with 
each  State  having  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
the  proportion  it  would  devote  to  each 
purpose. 

I  hope  to  discuss  the  amendment  in 
greater  detail  later,  but  I  am  more  than 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
my  able  colleague  has  been  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  22  other  Senators? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  joined  in  this  amendment  by  22 
colleagues.  Among  them  is  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  has  such  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  other  sponsors  are  Senators  Murray, 
Long  of  Hawaii,  Neuberger,  Mansfield, 
Morse,  Chavez,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Moss,  Martin,  Kefauver,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Jackson,  McGee,  Gruening,- 
Magnuson,  Kerr,  Humphrey,  Hennings, 
Church,  Muskie,  and  Monroney. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml’. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Clark  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

I  also  send  to  the  desk  a  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  every  Senator.  The  letter 
is  in  regard  to  my  amendment  to  the 
Clark  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce, 

January  27,  1960. 

Dear  Senator:  When  S.  8,  to  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  school  construction,  is  called  up 
for  consideration  on  the  floor,  I  plan  to 
offer  one  of  the  enclosed  amendments.  Each 
amendment  has  the  same  basic  objective, 
but  they  are  drawn  in  the  alternative — one 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  teachers’  salaries  will  carry, 
the  other  on  the  assumption  that  the  Clark 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

My  amendment,  an  adaptation  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Educational  Finance  Act  of 
1949,  authorizes  an  expenditure  if  it  is  (a) 
for  an  elementary  or  a  secondary  school  pur¬ 
pose,  (b)  a  current  expenditure  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  (c)  an  expenditure  for  which  educa¬ 
tional  revenues  derived  from  State  or  other 
public  sources  may  legally  and  constitution¬ 
ally  be  expended  in  that  State,  and  (d)  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  act. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to 
allow  each  State  to  determine  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis  its  own  needs  for  improving 
the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  system.  While^  I  recognize  that 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries 
are  at  a  critical  point,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  classroom  without  proper  books 
and  internal  facilities  is  almost  as  inoper¬ 
ative  as  one  that’s  not  built. 

I  am  not  requesting  that  you  join  me  as 
a  sponsor  due  to  the  cumbersome  method 
involved.  However,  I  invite  your  support  for 
the  amendment  when  I  offer  it  on  the  floor. 

Kind  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  duplicate  of  one  which 
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was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1948,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  in  connection 
with  a  similar  school  bill.  My  amend¬ 
ment  is  proper  for  addition  to  the  Clark 
amendment,  because  mine  does  not 
mention  construction  or  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  It  provides  that  the  grants — and 
in  this  particular  case  I  do  not  discuss 
the  amounts — can  be  used  by  the  States 
in  whatever  ways  are  legal  and  consti¬ 
tutional  within  the  States.  It  permits 
the  States  to  do  what  they  think  is  in 
accordance  with  the  greatest  needs  of 
their  schools. 

In  many  States,  school  construction  is 
by  far  the  greatest  need.  In  other 
States,  there  is  great  need  for  increased 
salaries  for  teachers  or  for  more  teach¬ 
ers.  Other  States  have  other  educational 
needs. 

We  have  long  heard  the  argument  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  would  amount 
to  Federal  interference.  Under  this 
amendment  there  will  be  no  Federal  in¬ 
terference;  the  States  will  do  what  they 
can  do  now.  There  will  be  no  limitation. 

In  the  second  place,  this  amendment 
to  the  Clark  amendment  will  solve  the 
problem  in  regard  to  the  parochial  or 
private  schools,  to  the  extent  that  the 
amendment  will  permit  the  States  to  do 
as  they  wish.  If  the  States  wish  to  do  as 
some  States  now  do,  and  if  they  have 
sufficient  funds,  they  will  be  able  to 
proceed  in  that  way. 

Third,  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  some  question  in  regard  to  the 
segregation  and  integration  problem  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  Surely  I 
respect  the  concern  of  all  other  Members 
in  that  connection.  I  know  how  I  feel 
about  that  situation,  but  I  also  respect 
their  concern. 

The  Clark  amendment  calls  for  a 
definite  amount.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  which  is  provided,  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  added  to  the  Clark  amendment, 
and  if  the  Clark  amendment  as  thus 
amended  is  rejected,  I  shall  then  offer 
this  amendment  to  whatever  amendment 
is  finally  before  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  to  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  will  permit  the  States  to  do  what¬ 
ever  is  constitutional  and  legal. 

Some  may  attempt  to  split  hairs  as 
regards  what  may  be  legal  or  illegal 
under  a  State  constitution.  However,  if 
a  certain  program  were  illegal  under  a 
State  constitution,  it  could  not  be  used  in 
that  State,  in  any  event. 

We  shall  pass  this  bill  in  order  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  various 
States.  This  amendment  to  the  Clark 
amendment  will  permit  the  money  to  be 
used  by  the  States  in  accordance  with 
what  they  believe  their  educational  needs 
to  be,  within,  the  restriction  of  what  is 
legal  and  constitutional  within  the 
various  States. 

A  similar  amendment  was  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  in  the 
past;  and  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  at  that  time 
voted  for  the  amendment.  In  1948  the 
Senate  adopted  a  similar  amendment; 
and  in  1949  the  Senate  again  approved 
this  principle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  this 
amendment  will  leave  the  provisions  of 
the  McNamara  bill  as  they  are,  and  will 
add  the  overall,  open-end  provision  that 
the  States  will  be  allowed  to  use  as  they 
see  fit,  without  any  limitation  whatso¬ 
ever,  the  funds  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  alloca¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  no,  not  quite 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  limita¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  States  must 
have  State  school  plans  which  comply 
with  certain  standards;  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  is  contained  in  the  amendment. 
The  Federal  Government  must  first  ap¬ 
prove  the  State  school  plans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
whether  a  State  will  be  able  to  use  the 
money  to  build  a  basketball  gymnasium 
or  an  athletic  field  on  which  football 
games  will  be  played.  Suppose  a  State 
says  that  such  a  gymnasium  or  such  an 
athletic  field  is  what  is  needed — for 
instance,  in  Seattle  or  in  Spokane. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  there  is  no 
such  need  in  Seattle  or  in  Spokane.  We 
already  have  good  schools  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  such  a  use  would 
be  permissible  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  the  State  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  agency — the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
has  certain  basic  requirements  which 
must  be  met.  If  a  State  wished  to  build 
an  elaborate  athletic  plant,  even  though 
the  drastic  educational  need  of  that 
State  was  for  additional  classrooms,  a 
plan  to  use  these  funds  to  build  such  an 
athletic  plant  would  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  means 
that  if  a  State  desired  to  initiate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  scholarships  for  worthy,  quali¬ 
fied,  needy  students,  some  of  this  money 
could  be  used  to  help  those  pupils  in  that 
way;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE,.  Under  the  present 
Clark  amendment,  the  use  of  the  funds 
is  confined  to  construction  and  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  the 
Magnuson  amendment  will  broaden  the 
Clark  amendment,  so  as  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  money  to  be  used  for  a 
scholarship  program  which  is  approved 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  am  sure  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  not  approve  a  lopsided 
plan.  In  other  words,  the  plan  must  fit 
in  with  what  the  State  says  are  its  pri¬ 
mary,  urgent  educational  needs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what 
would  have  to  be  done;  and  that  is  what 


the  Senate  twice  approved  more  than  10 
years  ago,  after  long  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Mag¬ 
nuson  amendment  to  my  amendment.  I 
cannot  accept  it  as  a  part  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  because  many  Senators  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  my  amendment. 
But  I  hope  the  other  sponsors  of  my 
amendment  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  I  believe  we  can  support  the  Mag¬ 
nuson  amendment  to  it. 

If  the  Magnuson  amendment  to  my 
amendment  is  rejected,  I  shall  press  for 
a  vote  on  my  amendment.  If  the  Mag¬ 
nuson  amendment  to  my  amendment  is 
approved — and  I  hope  it  will  be  ap¬ 
proved — the  two  amendments  can  pro¬ 
ceed  together. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  handle  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem.  My  amendment  calls  for  one  way; 
the  Magnuson  amendment  calls  for  an¬ 
other.  Either  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Clark  amendment;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  the  Magnuson  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Clark  amendment,  for  I 
think  the  Magnuson  amendment  is  an 
improvement.  It  will  give  the  entire 
power  to  the  States,  and  will  dispose  of 
the  argument  that  there  would  be  some 
Federal  control  over  the  use  of  the  funds 
provided.  Under  the  Magnuson  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Clark  amendment,  there  will 
be  no  Federal  control  over  the  use  of 
the  funds,  other  than  to  require  that  the 
State  plan  be  approved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
I  suspect  that  the  States  would  ask  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  approve  plans  to  use  for  con¬ 
struction  95  percent  of  the  money  they 
would  get.  For  instance,  I  understand 
from  the  two  Senators  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  in  West  Virginia,  school  con¬ 
struction  is  not  the  major  educational 
problem;  instead,  the  major  problem 
there  relates  to  teachers. 

The  Office  of  Education  would  not  im¬ 
pose  any  controls.  I  would  say  90  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  money  provided 
would  be  used  for  the  two  purposes  which 
are  the  prime  need.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  educators  of  this  country,  the 
superintendents  of  public  instruction, 
the  superintendents  of  schools.  They 
are  sincerely  dedicated  people.  They 
would  not  submit  a  plan  which  was  very 
much  out  of  line,  such  as  a  request  for  a 
gymnasium,  or  something  else  which  is 
not  needed.  It  could  be  that  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  district,  after  the  State 
got  its  money,  a  great  need  would  be 
shown  for  a  small  gymnasium  in  a  poor 
district;  but  the  State  would  have  double 
control  over  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Under  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment,  would  the  Office  of 
Education  have  the  authority  to  allocate 
funds  as  between  teachers’  salaries  and 


constructions,  or  would  there  be  a  gross 
lump  sum  given  to  the  States  to  be  used 
as  the  States  determined? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  used 
as  the  States  determined. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Without  the  Office 
of  Education  having  authority  over  the 
breakdown. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  plan  must  be 
submitted.  The  Office  of  Education 
must  approve  the  over-all  school  plans 
of  the  States.  I  suppose  some  surveys 
will  be  made.  Section  2  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  State  educational  agencies  will  be 
distributed  among  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  the  States,  to  be  expended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  would  require  plans  to  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
would  be  the  annual  cost  of  the  bill, 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  under  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Clark 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  cost  at  all.  What¬ 
ever  the  Senate  decides  to  make  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  my  amendment.  The  Mc¬ 
Namara  proposal  provides  for  one-half 
billion  dollars.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
provides  for  $1.1  billion.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  whatever  amount 
the  Senate  approves.  Whether  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provided  for  $300  million  a  year  or 
$700  million  a  year,  my  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  whatever  the  Senate 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  committee  report  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  was  pub¬ 
lished,  it  contained  my  views  in  three 
short  paragraphs.  I  should  like  to  read 
them: 

This  hill  and  the  foregoing  remarks  of 
the  majority  remind  me  of  an  old  Arabian 
proverb:  “If  the  camel  once  gets  his  nose  in 
the  tent,  his  body  will  soon  follow.” 

If  adopted,  the  legislation  will  mark  the 
inception  of  aid,  supervision,  and  ultimately 
control  of  education  in  this  country  by  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
myths  current  in  this  country  is  the  sup¬ 
position  that  our  primary  education  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  starved,  or  at  least  that  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  public  has 
been  stingy  or  neglectful  in  supporting 
the  education  of  our  children,  and  that 
our  educationay  system  is  badly  under¬ 
nourished. 

We  who  are  opposed  to  the  Federal  aid 
method — and  I  mean  any  Federal  aid 
method — desire,  above  all  else,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  young  people  of  America  with 
a  superior  educational  opportunity.  The 
advocates  of  Federal  aid  claim  to  sup¬ 
port  this  same  objective.  We  respect 
the  sincerity  of  their  motives. 
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I  might  suggest  that  there  is  no  place 
in  this  discussion  for  indulging  in  per¬ 
sonalities.  Our  disagreement  lies  in  the 
method  by  which  this  objective  shall  be 
obtained.  And  for  one  side  to  accuse 
the  other  of  being  opposed  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  our.  educational  sys.tem,  merely 
because  there  is  a  disagreement  over  the 
means,  is  a  tactic  which  adds  nothing  to 
our  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
which  questions  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people. 

Federal  aid,  in  any  form,  acts  to 
transfer  responsibility  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  where  it  belongs,  to  a  remote,  im¬ 
personal  governmental  agency. 

What  the  public  schools  need  even 
more  than  money  is  the  continued  per¬ 
sonal  concern  of  parents,  patrons,  and 
citizens.  Schools  cannot  function  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  vacuum,  apart  from  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  closer  the  relationship 
between  the  school  and  the  community, 
the  better. 

Advocates  of  Federal  aid  say  that 
schools  need  more  money,  the  teachers 
need  greater  recognition,  there  must  be 
greater  cooperation  between  parent  and 
teacher,  and  more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  excellence  in  academic 
achievement. 

The  mere  addition  of  Federal  funds  to 
make  additional  moneys  available  will 
not  produce  closer  cooperation.  In  fact, 
it  will  lessen  cooperation,  because  the 
taxpaying  citizen,  deprived  of  direct 
control  over  public  school  expenditures, 
will  be  inclined  to  be  less  interested. 
Raising  teachers’  salaries  will  not  auto¬ 
matically  raise  teachers’  status. 

The  Government,  of  itself,  has  no 
funds  beyond  those  which  it  extracts 
from  the  taxpayers  who  reside  in  the 
various  States.  If  we  embrace  the  idea 
of  Federal  aid,  all  we  are  doing  is  sub¬ 
stituting  the  tax  collecting  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  place  of  the  tax 
collecting  authority  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  of  free  money 
has  been  so  widely  accepted  that  five  out 
of  six  high  school  and  junior  college  stu¬ 
dents,  interviewed  recently  in  Phoenix, 
stated  they  were  for  Federal  aid  because 
it  would  mean  more  money  for  the 
schools  and  would  make  it  easier  on 
Arizona  taxpayers. 

Federal  aid  would  increase  the  burden 
on  the  local  taxpayer,  not  decrease  it. 
Of  course,  those  who  believe  Federal 
money  is  free  money  regard  matching 
funds  as  a  wise  expenditure.  Their 
argument  goes  something  like  this:  By 
spending  $10,  we  will  get  back  an  addi¬ 
tional  $90  in  Federal  money.  They  com¬ 
pletely  overlook  the  fact  that  the  $90 
coming  back  is  money  we  have  already 
paid,  minus  the  Washington  brokerage 
fee. 

The  Federal  tax  collector  can  be  more 
ruthless  than  the  local  tax  collector,  but 
the  record  shows  the  Federal  tax  collec¬ 
tor  has  not  been  able  to  collect  sufficient 
funds  to  finance  present  governmental 
operations ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
we  have  a  $285-plus  billion  deficit.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  would  finance 
all  the  Federal  aid  programs  now  sug¬ 
gested  without  incurring  further  deficits. 


Stripped  of  the  false  idea  that  Federal 
money  is  free  money,  all  that  is  left  in 
Federal  aid  is  the  compulsion  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  exercised  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  force  the  people  of  the  States 
to  spend  more  money  than  they  are  now 
spending  on  education. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  abundantly 
clear.  Federal  aid  to  education  is  being 
sold  to  the  people  of  America  on  the 
idea  that  it  is  going  to  lessen  their  bur¬ 
dens.  Unfortunately,  that  is  an  easy 
thing  to  believe,  because  the  taxpayers 
at  home  who  are  paying  taxes  on  real 
property  can  see  a  source  of  additional 
money  coming  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  look  to  the  day  when 
their  own  taxes  may  be  reduced.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  start  off  with  $1  billion, 
and  this  program  will  not  end  with  $1 
billion.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  thinks  for 
one  moment  that  $1  billion  is  going  to 
be  the  end  of  this  program. 

The  bill  has  to  be  paid  by  increased 
taxation.  There  is  no  “money  tree”  in 
Washington  which  I  have  discovered,  al¬ 
though  many  people  in  Washington 
think  money  simply  floats  to  us  without 
any  difficulty  or  without  any  work. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  in  any  form  costs  the  taxpayers 
more  money.  What  we  are  going  to  find 
is  that  the  local  taxpayer  not  only  will 
be  burdened  with  the  present  amount 
of  property  taxes,  but  also  he  will  see 
his  income  taxes  increased  because  of 
the  additional  load  in  the  form  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  look  upon 
Federal  aid  funds  as  free  money — a  con¬ 
tribution  from  rich  Uncle  Sam. 

I  remind  Senators  that  a  rich  uncle 
who  is  $285  billion  in  debt  has  nothing 
to  give  or  leave  to  expectant  nephews 
and  nieces. 

The  idea  that  Federal  aid  money  is 
somehow  free  has  been  nourished  since 
the  days  of  the  depression  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  al¬ 
locations  back  to  the  States  were  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  contributions 
made  by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question:  If 
Federal  money  and  State  money  come 
from  the  same  source,  why  do  some  peo¬ 
ple  still  insist  on  Federal  aid? 

Those  who  support  Federal  aid  for 
education  know  that  all  moneys  come 
from  the  same  taxpayers.  What  they 
say  is  this,  “Yes,  the  money  does  come 
from  the  local  citizens,  and  they  could 
raise  it,  but  they  will  not.  Therefore,  we 
must  use  the  power  and  force  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  compel  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  to  contribute  more 
money  for  education.  We  know  this  is 
the  right  thing  and  the  best  thing  for 
him  to  do.”  That  would  be  the  approach 
of  those  who  support  Federal  aid  for 
education.  This  is  the  basic  faith  of  all 
those  who  want  to  rebuild  our  social  and 
political  institutions.  They  know  ex¬ 
actly  the  medicine  that  will  cure  the 
patient.  They  are  going  to  make  the 
patient  take  it,  even  if  they  have  to  bind 
and  gag  him.  They  believe  the  all- 
powerful  superstate  should  direct  and 
control  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 
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Of  course,  these  people  do  not  mean  to 
use  physical  force.  They  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  troops 
to  compel  the  free  citizens  of  America 
to  fall  in  line.  But  they  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  use  Federal  agencies  and  the 
beguiling  offer  of  money  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  to  persuade  the  people  of 
America  to  surrender  to  Federal  control. 

No  one  denies  that  Federal  aid  would 
make  more  money  available  for  school 
support.  But  this  would  be  supple¬ 
mental  financing  and  would  not  take  any 
of  the  burden  off  the  current  local  tax¬ 
payer.  And  those  who  argue  for  Federal 
aid  attempt  to  create  the  belief  that  local 
communities  have  shabbily  neglected  the 
support  of  public  education.  This  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

Yesterday  morning  at  the  leadership 
meeting  at  the  White  House,  to  which  I 
was  invited  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  a  direct  question  was  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Flemming,  as  to  how  many 
school  districts  in  this  country  were 
actually  up  against  the  wall;  in  other 
words,  how  many  had  reached  their 
bonded  limit. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  I  recall  the  figure  as  being  approxi¬ 
mately  230,  though  it  might  have  been 
1  or  2 — more  or  less.  The  question  was 
then  asked  how  many  school  districts 
there  were  in  America.  There  are  about 
42,000  school  districts.  Therefore,  what 
we  are  talking  about  it  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  school  districts.  I  will 
admit  that  there  could  be  some  districts 
which  are  approaching  their  bonded 
limits,  but  the  Government-aid-to-edu- 
cation  bills  are  directed  at  those  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  no  other  recourse,  or 
so  it  is  thought.  So  one-half  of  1  per¬ 
cent  is  the  number  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  That  is  the  diabolical  mon¬ 
ster  which  is  frightening  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  into  accepting  Federal 
aid  for  education. 

The  same  figure,  one-half  of  1  per¬ 
cent,  very  peculiarly  applies  to  my  own 
State  of  Arizona,  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  turned  down  funds  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act.  I  think  it  was  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  which  did  so. 

Had  we  supported  the  argument  that 
we  were  in  trouble,  we  would  have  found 
our  trouble  amounted  to  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  $152  million  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  happy  to  re¬ 
late  that  the  school  boards  of  my  State 
of  Arizona  turned  down  Federal  aid  to 
education  2  days  ago  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further,  to  see  what 
is  happening  in  this  country  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Amer¬ 
icans  have  built  550,000  school  class¬ 
rooms  at  a  cost  of  about  $19  billion. 
School  enrollment  in  this  period  has  in¬ 
creased  about  10  million.  Classroom 
space  available,  new  construction,  would 
accommodate  15  to  16  million  pupils. 
This  is  an  important  point.  In  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  classroom  population  has  in¬ 
creased  only  10  million. 
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In  the  school  year  1949-50,  there  were 
25  million  students  enrolled  in  the  var¬ 
ious  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

In  1959-60,  there  were  34.7  million 
students — an  increase  of  student  enroll¬ 
ment  of  38  percent. 

In  this  same  period,  revenues,  largely 
raised  at  the  local  level,  and  available 
for  educational  purposes,  increased  from 
$5.4  billion  in  1949-59  to  $12.1  billion  in 
1959-60. 

Thus  there  was  a  student  population 
increase  of  38  percent,  and  a  money-for- 
education-purposes  increase  of  124  per¬ 
cent — or  a  ratio  increase  of  3V2  to  1. 

As  I  related  earlier,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Arizona,  my  State,  has  been  a  leader 
and  not  a  laggard  in  recognizing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  providing  more  funds  for  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

In  the  1940-41  school  year,  Arizona 
contributed  an  average  combined  per 
capita  tax  support  of  $122.22  to  each 
grammar  and  high-school  student. 

Last  year,  1958-59,  that  per  student 
support  had  increased  251  percent  to 
$429.24,  while  the  cost  of  living  index 
increase  was  108  percent. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  think  it  is 
only  normal  pride  in  my  State  which 
causes  me  constantly  to  refer  to  it,  and  I 
must  say  that  has  much  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Arizona  ranks  29th  among  the 
States  in  the  indexes  we  use  to  determine 
the  wealth  of  the  States,  such  as  per 
capita  income,  productivity,  and  so  on. 
Despite  this,  Arizona,  by  attacking  its 
school  problem  in  an  intelligent,  open- 
minded  way,  ranks  third  among  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  States  in  its  school  system. 

Yes,  taxes  are  high  in  Arizona,  but  if 
a  State  such  as  Arizona,  which  is  not  one 
of  the  more  wealthy  States,  can  provide 
the  third  best  school  system  in  the  United 
States,  I  suggest  that  other  States  in 
this  Nation  which  are  clamoring  for  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  can  look  to  our  thinly  populated 
but  highly  productive  State  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  can  start  by  themselves  to 
provide  better  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  who  first  began 
lobbying  for  Federal  funds  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  seized  upon  the 
launching  of  the  first  Russian  sputnik 
as  a  new  lever  to  be  used  to  pry  funds  out 
of  Congress. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  is  described  as  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act.  If  we  listen  to  the 
ardent  partisans  of  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  would  be  convinced  that  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  did  not  know  enough  to 
launch  a  sputnik ;  and  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  the  Russians  were  first  in  outer  space 
is  that  we  in  America  had  not  been 
spending  sufficient  money  on  education. 

Even  those  detractors  of  the  American 
public  school  system  will  admit  that  we 
lead  the  world  in  the  percentage  of  pupil 
enrollment. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  children 
age  6  to  15,  80  percent  of  those  16  to  17, 
and  34  percent  of  those  18  to  21,  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  schools  and  colleges. 

About  iy2  million  high  school  diplo¬ 
mas,  and  one-half  million  college  de¬ 
grees  are  awarded  each  year.  No  coun¬ 
try  on  earth  has  ever  attempted  to  keep 
so  many  young  people  in  school  so  long. 


At  this  point  I  allude  to  the  constant 
reference  to  Russia.  I  do  not  know  how 
big  the  sputnik  was.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  is  today;  but  it  certainly  scared  the 
daylights  out  of  many  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  not 
be  cognizant  of  it,  and  should  not  be 
concerned  about  it,  but  that  sputnik  did 
more  to  upset  things  in  this  country  than 
anything  that  has  happened  in  a  long 
time. 

We  have  heard  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  compared  with  the  Russian 
system  .  In  these  days  we  frequently  hear 
that  Russia  is  doing  better  by  its  youth 
than  the  United  States  is  by  its  youth. 
Figures  show  that  in  1956  the  United 
States  spent  $103.94  per  capita  on  edu¬ 
cation.  Russia  spent  $34.17.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  have  been  some  other 
studies,  particularly  one  by  UNESCO,  but 
these  studies  valued  the  Russian  ruble 
at  the  outrageous,  fictitious  rate  of  25 
cents.  To  bring  the  information  up  to 
date,  I  telephoned  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  learned  that  the  Russians 
value  their  rubles  at  25  cents;  but  when 
one  goes  to  Russia,  he  gets  10  for  each 
of  our  dollars. 


A  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  in  Washington  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

Such  a  gallery  would  be  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  cultural  status  of  our 
Nation’s  Capital. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  Washing¬ 
ton — the  political  hub  of  our  great  coun¬ 
try — should  also  stand  out  as  a  center  of 
culture.  The  Congress  should  do  all  it 
can  to  promote  the  arts  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Washington  as  a  center  of  culture 
befitting  to  the  Capital  City  of  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  nations. 

A  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  our  national  life, 
will  foster  patriotism,  and  educate  the 
coming  generation  in  what  our  country 
stands  for. 

The  small  portrait  gallery  located  in 
Philadelphia’s  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  shows  even  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  how  inspiring 
such  a  gallery  can  be. 

The  new  national  cultural  institution 
which  I  propose  would  be  in  the  his¬ 
toric  Patent  Office  Building  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Washington,  at  Seventh 
and  F  Streets  NW.,  now  occupied  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Patent  Office  Building  was  orig¬ 
inally  designed  for  museum  purposes  by 
Robert  Mills,  archietect  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument  and  the  Treasury  Build¬ 
ing  in  Washington. 

The  administration  had  urged  that 
this  historic  building  be  destroyed,  but 
the  Congress  in  1958  passed  legislation 
to  save  it  for  use  as  an  art  museum  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  was 
proud  to  have  joined  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 


son],  Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  others  in  working  for 
preservation  of  this  historic  building. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  today, 
would  make  the  National  Portrait  Gal¬ 
lery  a  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  with  status  equal  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  reported  that  the  Patent  Office 
Building  could  be  converted  easily  for 
use  as  a  portrait  gallery.  The  report 
noted  that  this  is  in  accord  with  the  view 
of  Dr.  David  E.  Finley,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Dr.  David  E.  Finley,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  has  declared: 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery  in  Washington.  Many  por¬ 
traits  of  important  historical  personages  are 
now  being  held  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  for  permanent  dis¬ 
play  in  a  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  also  has  a 
collection  of  nationally  important  portraits 
which  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  ade¬ 
quately  displayed.  In  addition,  there  are 
numbers  of  portraits  of  persons  who  should 
be  represented  in  a  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
now  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors,  which 
might  become  available  if  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  is  provided. 

The  usefulness  of  a  gallery  of  this  kind 
has  long  been  demonstrated  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  London  with  its  famous 
collection  of  portraits  of  persons  who  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  British 
history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2975)  to  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Portrait  Gallery,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  being  present  in  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon.  It  has  been 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  many  Senators  at  one  time,  but  it  is 
delightful  that  so  many  are  now  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whenever  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  addresses  this 
body  I  always  like  to  be  present,  because 
I  know  I  am  hearing  good  sound  Re¬ 
publican  doctrine,  sincere,  honest,  and  to 
the  point.  It  is  that  kind  of  doctrine 
which  I  respect,  even  though  I  may  not 
agree. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor;  and  I  assure  him  that  I  will  not 
speak  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  of  the 
primary  in  Wisconsin. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  even  for  small  favors. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  4355(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Teague,  of 
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Texas;  Mr.  Rabaut,  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Riehlman,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Laird, 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Riley,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Lankford,  of  Maryland; 
Mr.  Betts,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Ostertag, 
of  New  York. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  14  U.S.C  194(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Bowles, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
Michigan. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  9355(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Colorado;  Mr.  Magnuson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Mr.  Chenoweth,  of  Colorado;  and 
Mr.  Ford,  of  Michigan. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2 -year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  school  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  the  public  school 
system  blamed  for  our  failure  to  beat 
the  Russians  into  outer  space. 

The  Russians  launched  a  sputnik  first 
because  they  concentrated  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  field  of  missiles  and  rock¬ 
etry;  whereas,  here  in  America  we  did 
not  assign  top  priority  to  this  project. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  missile  re¬ 
search  was  pretty  sketchy  until  after 
1952. 

In  1947,  and  again  in  1948,  on  direct 
orders  from  President  Harry  Truman, 
funds  originally  intended  for  missile  re¬ 
search  were  canceled. 

We  must  be  interested  in  a  superior 
educational  opportunity  for  our  chil¬ 
dren — not  because  we  want  to  launch 
superior  missiles,  but  because  universal 
education  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Republic,  one  of  the  requirements  for 
freedom,  necessary  if  man  is  to  under¬ 
stand  man  and  peace  is  to  become  a 
reality  rather  than  a  dream. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  control  which  results  from  Fed¬ 
eral  aid.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  my 
greatest  fears  in  this  whole  field.  I 
have  scanned  the  bill  S.  8  very  quickly. 
I  notice  that  at  the  outset  of  the  bill 
there  is  an  assurance  against  Federal 
interference  in  the  schools.  Glancing 
through  the  bill  very  rapidly,  I  come  to 
section  7(a)  — 

The  State  education  agency  shall  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administering  the  funds  re¬ 
ceived  under  this  Act. 

Perhaps  not  all  States  operate  di¬ 
rectly  under  a  State  educational  agency. 
Perhaps  not  all  of  them  have  such  an 


agency.  So  here  is  a  control  which 
must  be  complied  with. 

Section  7(b)  sets  forth  procedures  to 
insure  that  funds  will  be  allocated. 
Subsection  (d)  sets  forth  procedures  for 
such  fiscal  control  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  act. 

Another  control  which  I  find  in  hur¬ 
riedly  looking  through  the  bill  is  in  sec¬ 
tion  10(a) : 

The  State  education  agency  of  each  State 
which  receives  funds  under  this  Act  shall 
give  adequate  assurance  to  the  commissioner 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  work  on  school  construction 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  under  this 
Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended. 

Here  is  another  imposition  of  control. 
In  other  words,  if  the  State  does  not  see 
fit  to  do  certain  things,  it  cannot  receive 
funds  under  the  act. 

I  remember  when  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  passed.  We  were  as¬ 
sured  that  there  would  be  no  Federal 
control.  Yet  I  found  12  direct  controls 
in  that  act.  We  cannot  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress  which  gives  money  to 
the  States  in  any  form  without  having 
control.  We  must  have  control.  I  think 
the  people  themselves  would  rise  up  if 
we  were,  willy  nilly,  to  pay  out  money 
to  the  States  so  they  could  use  it  in  any 
way  they  saw  fit.  Those  who  say  that 
there  are  no  controls  in  this  bill,  and 
that  we  need  not  fear  controls  because 
they  are  absent,  should  read  the  proposed 
legislation  and  other  legislation  under 
which  Federal  aid  has  been  given  to  the 
States. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Arizona 
longer  than  12  years  will  remember  that 
in  1947  and  1948  the  Federal  Government 
threatened  to  withhold  its  contribution 
to  the  State  welfare  program,  because 
they  declared  the  Arizona  State  program 
out  of  conformity. 

Twice  in  1948  and  1949,  Federal  funds 
were  delayed,  and  the  threat  was  made  to 
withhold  them  because  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  specified  a  “line  item”  salary 
budget  in  the  welfare  department. 

Every  old  age  beneficiary  in  the  State 
was  threatened  with  a  loss  of  his  welfare 
checks  because  a  Federal  administrator 
declared  that  a  “line”  salary  budget 
placed  Arizona  out  of  conformity.  This 
is  another  example  of  Federal  aid. 

I  think  we  can  all  remember  when  the 
sovereign  State  of  Indiana  elected  to 
make  its  relief  rolls  public,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  threatened  to  withhold 
funds.  And  what  of  Farmer  Yankus, 
who  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  because 
he  grew  wheat  on  his  own  ground  to  feed 
his  own  chickens  in  excess  of  the  wheat 
control  limitations.  There  is  an  ancient 
saying,  “Who  buys  my  supper,  his  song 
I  will  sing.” 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
discussion,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  upward  of  8  years.  At 
one  time  I  served  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  As  ranking  minority 
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member  I  make  a  habit  of  attending  as 
many  subcommittee  meetings  as  I  can. 
I  cannot  estimate  how  many  hours  of 
testimony  on  this  subject  I  have  sat 
through.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  conclu¬ 
sive  or  convincing  argument  to  prove 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  needed. 
As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  we  are  talking 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  school 
districts  of  this  country.  That  is  not  an 
insurmountable  problem. 

To  repeat,  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
not  needed.  It  is  not  desirable;  and  it 
would  inevitably  increases  taxes,  enlarge 
Government  bureaucracy,  and  lead  to 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First,  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  very  logical  and 
clear  summary  of  the  arguments  against 
the  rationale  of  the  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  legislation  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
bill  itself,  but  also  in  connection  with 
certain  amendments. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  with 
reference  to  the  idea,  widely  held  in  this 
country,  that  the  local  tax  picture  would 
be  helped  a  great  deal,  and  relieved,  if 
Federal  aid  to  education  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  recently,  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject  in  my  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  in 
order  to  dispel  the  idea  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  would  lighten  the  load,  per¬ 
haps  there  could  be  some  amendment  to 
the  proposed  legislation  which  would  re¬ 
quire  financing  of  the  outlay  necessary 
for  its  objectives.  That  could  be  readily 
achieved,  for  example,  by  decreasing  the 
personal  tax  exemption  of  all  Federal 
income  tax  payers  by  $100,  making  the 
exemption  $500,  instead  of  $600.  Rough¬ 
ly  that  would  produce  about  $21/2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  That  is  my  recollection. 
For  a  wage  earner  who  has  an  income 
of  $5,000  a  year,  and  who  has  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  wife,  that  would  represent  an 
increase  in  his  income  tax  payments  of 
$100. 

Is  it  not  correct  to  say,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  that  that  would 
not  by  any  means  represent  all  of  the 
financial  burden  placed  on  that  tax¬ 
payer?  Would  it  not  mean  that  he  would 
be  compelled  not  only  to  hold  the  line 
on  the  expenditures  which  he  is  making 
for  his  present  school  system — and  he 
could  not  reduce  that  outlay — but  he 
would  also  have  to  increase  his  local 
taxes  sufficiently  to  raise  the  amount  for 
matching  by  the  State,  or  by  his  school 
district,  sufficiently  to  get  out  of  hock, 
so  to  speak,  the  money  he  had  already 
sent  to  Washington,  and  return  the  tax 
to  his  individual  school  district  or  State, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Let  me,  for  example,  refer  to 
the  delightful  State  of  Nebraska,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  week. 
In  1958  and  1959  Nebraska  spent  $88 
million  on  its  school  system,  a  very  com- 
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mendable  amount.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation  about  8.9  or  9  million  dollars 
would  be  received  by  Nebraska  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  course  we  do 
not  know  yet  what  the  matching  for¬ 
mula  would  be.  If  it  should  be  50-50, 
then  Nebraskans  would  have  to  pay  an¬ 
other  $9  million  to  get  the  $9  million 
from  the  Federal  Government;  and  the 
$9  million  they  would  pay  in  order  to 
get  the  $9  million  has  already  been  taken 
out  of  their  pockets  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  local  government  would 
have  to  raise  an  additional  $9  million  to 
get  the  $9  million  back  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  $9  million  the  State 
would  get  back  has  a  brokerage  fee  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  and  that  is  a  whopper.  It 
is  probably  in  the  nature  of  50  percent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
hope  of  many  States  that  perhaps  they 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
Washington  quite  so  much  as  they  will 
get  back,  in  which  event,  are  they  not 
taking  the  position  that  they  want  an 
educational  system  which  is  better  than 
they  have  at  the  expense  of  another 
State? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  like 
to  think  that  of  any  State.  However, 
there  have  been  times  in  the  history  of 
Federal  aid  to  States  which  force  one 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
sections  which  have  been  so  long  at  the 
Federal  breast  that  they  have  grown 
quite  fat  and  happy  at  it.  I  believe  that 
the  time  for  weaning  is  long  past. 

I  do  not  see,  for  instance,  why  my  own 
State,  which  provides  the  third  best 
school  system  in  the  land,  should  pay  its 
tax  money  to  help  a  State  which  refuses 
to  help  itself.  I  do  not  know  of  a  State 
which  could  not  provide  decent  educa¬ 
tion  for  its  children  if  it  brought  up  to 
date  its  antiquated  tax  laws  and  faced 
this  problem,  instead  of  being  afraid  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yet  the  people  to 
whom  the  Senator  from  Arizona  refers 
as  believing  that  their  taxload  will  be 
lessened  by  reason  of  a  Federal-aid-to- 
education  bill  do  not  realize  that  the  only 
way  to  get  more  back  from  Washington 
than  they  in  their  usual  income  tax  bur¬ 
dens,  pay  to  Washington  is  by  paying 
the  difference  between  what  they  pay  in 
taxes  and  what  they  get  as  an  additional 
allocation  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
point  to  a  situation  in  which  we  might 
find  ourselves.  We  might  apply  this  ar¬ 
gument.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Federal  Government  provides 
100  percent  of  all  the  school  money  spent 
in  this  Nation.  By  that  time  it  could  be 
from  $18  billion  a  year  to  $50  billion  a 
year,  according  to  how  long  a  period  of 
time  it  takes  to  reach  that  point.  Even 
if  this  meant  the  elimination  of  local 
property  taxes  for  school  purposes,  the 
people  who  pay  income  taxes — and  those 
are  most  of  the  people  in  this  country — - 
would  pay  this  additional  bill.  We  would 
have  an  additional  amount  to  spend  each 
year  for  interest  on  deficits.  The  in¬ 
come  tax  increase  across  the  United 
States  in  a  situation  like  that  would  be 
more  than  could  be  saved  in  local  taxes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  that  not  re¬ 
sult  in  the  total  elimination,  in  effect, 


of  our  present  system  of  government, 
inasmuch  as  with  the  overwhelming  con¬ 
tribution  from  Washington  would  go 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money.  So  that  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  at  least  in  the  field  of  education, 
there  would  be  a  complete  obliteration 
of  State  lines,  and  a  complete  oblit¬ 
eration  of  either  State  or  school  district 
control  and  supervision  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  processes  and 
plants? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  has  touched  on 
what  I  earlier  said  was  my  major  fear 
in  this  whole  field,  the  fear  of  control. 

We  cannot  write  legislation  like  this 
without  ultimately  imposing  controls.  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
on  that  point.  If  one  thing  was  brought 
home  to  me  more  than  any  other  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
this  one  simple  fact.  The  one  place 
where  our  educational  system  is  weak  is 
in  the  home.  We  find  that  our  teachers 
in  the  first  three  or  four  grades  spend 
their  time  teaching  students  what  their 
parents  should  have  taught  them  at 
home. 

Top  educator  after  top  educator  in 
this  country  stated  that  the  trouble  was 
at  the  home.  When  we  at  last  do  a 
better  job  at  home  with  our  children, 
our  educational  facilities  at  the  high- 
school  and  college  level  are  of  such  a 
stature  that  we .  will  have  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

The  Senator  has  called  attention  to 
that  point,  and  I  wanted  to  show  that 
where  we  are  weak  is  at  home.  How  do 
we  weaken  it  a  little  more?  We  take 
the  responsibility  from  the  school  board, 
which  means  that  the  parent  need  no 
longer  go  to  vote  for  bond  issues,  or 
need  not  go  to  board  meetings  to  help 
determine  what  type  of  curriculum  shall 
be  used,  or  what  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  shall  be,  or  what  pay  the  teach¬ 
ers  shall  be  given.  It  means  that  no 
longer  will  the  county  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  any  function  to  perform. 
Therefore  we  are  removing  this  control 
and  limitation.  That  slips  out  of  the 
State  educational  group  and  vests  itself 
finally  in  Government  halls  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  shall  list  the  number  of  things 
I  can  foresee  which  will  happen;  not 
only  that  I  can  foresee,  but  that  can  be 
foreseen  by  persons  far  more  skilled  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  education 
that  am  I. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  general  line 
of  reasoning  and  philosophy,  as  he  has 
expressed  himself  so  well  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  squarely  at 
the  tax  rate  problem  for  a  moment. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  all  the  money  paid 
in  income  taxes  comes  from  the  lowest 
rate,  the  20  percent  paid  by  all  persons 
with  taxable  income;  only  15  percent  is 
added  by  all  the  higher  rates  up  to  91 
percent. 

A  part  of  the  philosophy  which  has 
been  expressed  all  through  the  New  Deal 
and  Fair  Deal  days  is  “soak  the  rich.” 
Well,  let  us  assume  that  we  soak  them 


hard.  Suppose  we  say  that  everything 
that  a  taxpayer  makes  over  $10,000  shall 
go  to  the  Government.  How  long  would 
that  run  the  Government?  About  10 
days,  roughly.  So  the  problem  is  going 
to  rest  with  the  people  in  the  lower 
income  groups  and  in  the  middle  income 
groups.  They  have  to  pay  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Certainly  the  higher 
income  groups  will  be  taxed,  but  85  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  money  paid  in  income 
taxes  comes  from  the  lower  rates,  and 
that  situation  will  apply  when  we  have 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

We  have  had  constantly  increasing 
Federal  budgets  and  certainly  if  Federal 
expenditures  were  reduced,  it  would  be 
less  difficult  to  find  the  money  locally  to 
finance  education. 

Let  me  illustrate  this:  The  State  of 
Michigan  is  currently  in  serious  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty.  It  is  having  difficulty  pay¬ 
ing  its  bills;  and  while  the  State  agonizes 
to  find  the  money  to  meet  its  minimum 
local  needs,  the  Federal  Government 
takes  out  of  Michigan  $5,000  million 
through  income  tax  alone.  This  is  five 
times  the  current  State  budget. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

The  history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
increase  of  it. 

Let  me  close  with  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Joseph  Kapp  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Speaking  in  Phoenix  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  Dr.  Kapp  said: 

The  U.S.S.R.  achieved  its  highly  developed 
capabilities  by  the  Intense  concentration  of 
its  scientists  in  a  few  narrow  fields.  Some 
say  we  should  go  down  the  same  road.  To 
this  I  take  exception.  We  need  a  culture 
and  an  intellectual  atmosphere  that  is  both 
broad  and  deep.  To  produce  it,  all  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  must  play  their  role.  A  society 
which  has  a  limited  goal,  contrasted  with  a 
free  and  broad  society,  cannot  survive  as 
well  as  ours.  Narrowness  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  system  they  will  live  to  regret. 

I  continue  to  quote  Dr.  Kapp: 

The  American  principle  that  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments  should  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  their  people  is  part  of  the  traditional 
American  emphasis  on  the  individual  and  the 
family. 

Local  governments  are  closer  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  and  thus  most  likely  to  be 
answerable  to  them.  Central  governments 
are  always  farther  removed  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizens.  They  operate  by  mechan¬ 
ical  rules  which  treat  human  beings  almost 
like  things,  whether  the  problem  is  educa¬ 
tion,  medical  care,  health  or  anything  else 
that  directly  concerns  people. 

No  more  effective  method  has  ever  been 
invented  to  destroy  the  delicate  harmony 
of  our  Federal-State  system  than  the  bribery 
of  the  States  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Federal  aid.  If  we  accept  this  Federal  aid. 
and  continue  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the 
seeds  of  life  and  liberty  for  our  children  and 
our  children’s  children,  then  we  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  having  followed 
the  line  of  least  resistance  that  brought  the 
death  of  freedom. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Arizona,  whose  patriotism  and  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  are,  of  course, 
recognized  by  all  who  know  him,  has 
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just  quoted  a  statement  by  Dr.  Kapp  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets  had  made 
their  technological  achievements  because 
they  were  able  to  concentrate  their  skills 
and  their  means  upon  the  instruments 
and  means  necessary  to  do  what  they 
were  attempting.  I  should  like  to  agree 
with  that  statement. 

My  observation  has  been  that  the 
Soviet  system  does,  indeed,  have  a  dis¬ 
turbing  and  threatening  capacity  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  skills  and  resources  of  the 
Soviet  people  upon  the  means  and  the 
symbols  of  world  power.  The  doctor 
whom  the  able  Senator  quotes  says  we 
must  not  emulate  that  system.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessarily  follows  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  be  emulation  of 
it. 

However,  I  really  rose  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  how  he 
proposes  that  America  meet  this  educa¬ 
tional,  technological  threat,  which  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  welfare  but  the  very 
security  of  the  country  which  I  know  he 
loves. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  listens  to  my  speech  I 
think  he  will  find  that  I  am  trying  to 
develop  the  answers  to  his  question. 
But  I  will  seek  in  a  short  time  to  an¬ 
swer  his  query,  because  I  do  not  like  to 
delay  an  answer  when  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  desires  to  have  one. 

I  find  no  direct  suggestion  in  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Dr.  Kapp’s  speech  other 
than  that  we  should  follow  the  system 
we  have  followed  historically  in  this 
country  in  providing  for  education, 
namely,  to  tax  at  the  local  level  and  to 
spend  at  the  local  level,  and  not  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  into 
the  picture  with  controls. 

I  think  Dr.  Kapp  makes  an  inter¬ 
esting,  pertinent  point  which  many  per¬ 
sons  overlook  when  Soviet  capability  is 
appraised.  Russia  is,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  dictatorship.  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  if  all  we  want  are 
quick  decisions  and  quick  results,  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  certainly  offers  the  best  way 
to  get  them.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  a  republic  that  the  processes  are 
slow;  that  we  are  not  able  to  say  to  the 
people,  “Drop  everything  you  are  doing; 
we  will  work  on  nothing  but  this.”  In 
this  country  it  takes  time  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done.  But  we  can  act 
quickly  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  both  World  War 
I  and  World  War  H. 

I  feel  certain  that  what  Dr.  Kapp  is 
saying,  and  what  others  whom  I  shall 
mention  in  my  speech  are  saying,  is 
that  our  system  of  education  is  provid¬ 
ing  an  adequate  number  of  trained  per¬ 
sons;  that  the  quality  of  our  education 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  educational  system  in  the  world, 
although  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  we  might  find  pockets  in  Japan  or 
Germany,  or  even  Russia  itself,  where  a 
particular  subject  was  taught  better 
than  it  is  taught  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  fears  which  many  persons 
express  of  Russia  is  the  fear  of  Russia’s 
capability  to  produce.  In  that  respect, 

I  think  we  must  recognize  one  thing. 
Russia  has  only  one  place  to  go,  and  that 
is  up.  Russia  has  more  natural  resources 


than  we  have.  She  has  more  people, 
although  our  population  is  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  hers.  Russia  has  a 
strong  economic  potential.  I  think  she 
can,  if  she  adopts  the  capitalistic  system, 
be  a  threat  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
position  as  a  world  leader  in  economics. 
But  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
Russia  is  outproducing  us  today;  that 
her  rate  of  productivity  increase  is 
greater  than  ours.  I  feel  that  we  are 
still  ahead  of  Russia  in  this  field,  and 
it  is  to  our  advantage  to  stay  ahead. 
What  is  of  concern  to  me  in  the  whole 
matter  is  that  if  we  put  Federal  aid  into 
education,  it  will  be  one  mofe  field  of 
States  rights  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  invaded.  It  will  be  one 
more  instance  of  a  little  nibbling  away 
at  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  10th  amendment. 

If  such  a  practice  continues  much 
longer,  I  am  fearful  that  it  might  result 
in  a  system  of  economics  similar  to  the 
one  I  am  convinced  Russia  is  slowly  dis¬ 
carding — socialism — and  that  we  could 
end  with  a  system  completely  opposite 
to  that  under  which  we  are  living  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  would  be  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  preference  that  he  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  his  speech,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  glad  to  comply  with  his  desire. 
If,  however,  he  should  wish  to  engage  in 
a  mutual  examination  of  this  problem, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  ask  him  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  always  enjoys  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have 
served  on  committees  together.  The 
personal  equation  between  us  has  always 
been  very  pleasant.  I  know  I  can  say 
that  the  regard  and  respect  are  mutual. 

The  Senate^  from  Arizona  has  just 
said  he  does  not  accept  the  statistics 
that  the  Russian  rate  of  economic  growth 
is  greater  than  ours.  I  am  sure  he  real¬ 
izes,  in  making  that  statement,  that  he 
controverts  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Allen  Dules,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Service. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  con¬ 
troverting  several  persons  who  are  more 
or  less  expert  in  this  field.  I  think  we 
in  the  Senate  have  as  much  right  to 
express  ourselves  about  what  we  believe 
to  be  more  accurate  figures,  if  we  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  sources  which  are  quoted. 
For  instance,  I  have  seen  quoted  a  figure 
for  Russian  productivity  increase  as  high 
as  9  percent.  I  have  read  some  very 
learned  treatises  on  the  subject  which 
put  it  at  7  percent.  For  some  time  I  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  disclosures  made 
by  a  doctor  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia — his  name  slips  my  memory  at  the 
moment — that  the  rate  is  approximately 
4.7.  But  from  what  I  can  determine, 
after  trying  to  put  together  all  these 
pieces  of  information — and  of  course  I 
may  be  wrong,  just  as  others  may  be — 
the  correct  figure  for  Russia  is  some¬ 
where  around  2.2,  whereas  the  figure  for 
the  United  States  varies  around  3  per¬ 
cent.  The  Russians  cannot  produce  for 


both  war  and  a  proper  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  with  their  present  type  of  economy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  intelligence  reports  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Dulles  say 
the  correct  figure  is  6  percent — although 
perhaps  at  one  time  he  said  either  6 
percent  or  7  percent — in  the  case  of  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
compared  with  our  own  rate  of  growth 
of  something  more  than  2  percent  per 
annum  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  does  not 
accept  those  figures,  and  if  he  does  not 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  forging  ahead 
in  certain  technological  fields— a  devel¬ 
opment  which  Mr.  George  Allen  said,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  he  appeared  before 
a  congressional  committee,  is  seriously 
damaging  the  prestige  of  our  country — 
then  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does  not  recognize  the  peril  to  our 
national  welfare  and  to  our  security 
which  I  believe  is  involved  in  the  inade¬ 
quate  educational  system  which  certainly 
looms  ahead  in  greater  proportions,  in 
the  absence  of  vigorous  improvement, 
than  that  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  heard  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  make  that  state¬ 
ment  earlier.  At  the  outset  of  my  pres¬ 
entation  I  said  I  disagree  only  as  to  the 
means.  I  want  our  country  to  have  the 
very  best  educational  system  that  can  be 
provided.  I  believe  it  can  be  provided 
in  our  historic  way  of  local  taxation  and 
local  gifts  to  colleges.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  thinks  the  answer  lies  in  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education.  He  and  I  are  not 
arguing  about  the  result,  because  all  of 
us  want  our  country  to  improve  in  all 
possible  ways,  and  certainly  education 
is  one  of  them. 

However,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  many  persons  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  falling  behind.  After 
World  War  II,  we  found  a  surprising  and 
alarming  shortage  of  classrooms.  I  am 
sure  it  was  caused  by  incomplete  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  rapid  population  growth 
which  we  were  bound  to  have.  That 
has  been  corrected  in  part  since  then, 
and  I  believe  that  within  5  or  6  years  the 
historic  method  of  providing  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  will  make  it  possible 
to  keep  up  with  the  need. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  not 
realize  that  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  our  country  on  education  is  second  in 
size  only  to  the  amount  of  the  national 
budget.  The  budget  for  education  is  now 
$18  billion  a  year— more  than  any  other 
item  in  the  entire  budget,  except  the 
expenditures  for  defense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  of  the  large 
expenditures  for  education.  But  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  literally  thousands  of 
communities  in  our  country,  truckdrivers 
earn  as  much  as  twice  the  annual  salary 
of  a  high  school  teacher  or  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  colleague,  for 
his  consideration,  that,  in  large  part,  to- 
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day  our  young  people  with  the  brightest, 
most  inquisitive,  imaginative  intellects 
and  inspiring  personalities  simply  are 
not  being  attracted  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  So  it  does  not  matter  how  many 
classrooms  are  constructed — although  I 
know  many  more  are  needed  and  I  sup¬ 
port  such  programs —  there  cannot  be  a 
good  class  unless  there  is  a  good  teacher. 
Unless  sufficient  economic  awards  are 
available  to  the  teaching  profession,  how 
would  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
think  that,  under  our  free  system — which 
does  not  include  the  Soviet  means  of  reg¬ 
imentation,  and  should  not  include  it — 
we  are  to  attract  the  capable  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  needed  in  the  educational 
profession,  in  order  to  give  proper  in¬ 
struction  to  our  children? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
teachers  are  underpaid. 

However,  some  interesting  statistics 
have  been  prepared  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association;  and  they  were  is¬ 
sued  in  a  paper  entitled  “Economic 
Status  of  Teachers,  1958-59,”  and  also 
in  a  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
survey  of  current  business  in  July 
1959.  They  show  that  since  1929  the 
teachers  have  had  a  salary  increase  of 
103  percent,  whereas  all  persons  working 
for  wages  or  salaries  had  an  83 -percent 
increase,  and  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  had,  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  an  increase  of  69  percent. 

I  can  agree  in  part  with  the  thesis  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  more 
pay  would  attract  more  bright  young 
people  to  the  teaching  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  remind  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  of  something  I 
have  found  in  business  throughout  my 
life — namely,  that  money  is  not  what 
attracts  people,  generally  speaking,  to  a 
profession  or  a  business.  For  instance, 
suppose  that  today’s  average  teaching 
salary,  which  is  approximately  $4,800, 
were  to  be  doubled;  suppose  it  were  in¬ 
creased  to  $9,600.  Even  then,  some 
prospective  teachers  would  say,  “I  can 
make  more  money  by  being  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor,  so  I  will  not  teach.” 

As  in  the  case  of  most  ministers  and 
doctors  and  most  people  in  politics,  I 
believe  most  teachers  are  attracted  to 
their  profession  or  their  way  of  life  be¬ 
cause  it  appeals  to  them  and  because 
they  will  be  happy  in  it  and  because 
they  feel  that  by  devoting  themselves 
to  it  they  will  be  able  to  render  their  best 
service.  Certainly  a  minister  cannot 
expect  to  become  rich;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  minister  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good.  Certainly  teachers 
cannot  expect  to  become  rich;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  tremendouse 
amounts  of  good. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  a  point,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  it 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

I  have  a  chart  which  shows  that, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  our  country  is  now 
producing  more  teachers  than  the  num¬ 
ber  who  quit  the  teaching  profession 
each  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  ex¬ 
plore  with  me  this  problem. 

I  should  like  to  relate  an  experience  I 
had  only  last  Saturday:  I  boarded  a 
plane,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
a  seat  beside  a  boyhood  classmate  who 
is  now  a  city  superintendent  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
was  pending  in  the  Senate,  it  was  per¬ 
haps  only  natural  that,  after  we  had  ex¬ 
changed  pleasantries  and  inquiries 
about  each  other’s  family,  we  began  to 
talk  about  the  problem  of  education. 
We  recalled  the  status  of  a  teacher  in 
pur  respective  communities  when  we 
were  children.  We  recalled  how  he  and 
I  and  many  others  as  youngsters  sought 
teaching  positions,  and  how  pi-oud  and 
honored  we  were  when  we  received  them. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  “You  know,  90 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  my  school 
system  today  are  of  our  age  group  or 
older” — in  other  words,  in  their  fifties 
or  their  sixties.  He  said,  “Very  few 
young  people  have  submitted  to  me  ap¬ 
plications  to  teach.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  only  one  young  man  in  my  sys¬ 
tem,  and  he  has  just  notified  me  that 
he  could  no  longer  make  a  living  for  his 
family  on  his  teaching  salary  and  he 
was  taking  another  job  at  the  end  of 
this  term.”  Then  he  shocked  me  by 
saying  that  now  when  a  young  man  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  an  application  for  a  teach¬ 
ing  position,  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  searching  inquiry 
as  to  the  adaptability,  personality,  and 
personal  attributes  possessed  or  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  young  man  quite  aside 
from  his  professional  and  educational 
training.  This  supei-intendent  said,  “I 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  teachers  now  in  their  fifties 
and  sixties  retire.” 

I  asked  him,  “Why  this  difficulty?” 
He  said,  “Well,  it  is  due  to  a  change  of 
status.  It  is  partly  social;  it  is  partly 
economic.  On  the  economic  question,” 
he  said,  “I  have  a  neighbor  who  di'ives  a 
trailer  truck  to  Chicago  who  earns  easily 
twice  as  much  per  year  as  this  young 
man  who  is  resigning  his  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  this  year.” 

That  is  how  severe  this  problem  is; 
and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  committed. 

The  able  Senator  said  eai'lier  that 
teachers  are  now  expected  to  do  many 
of  the  things  which  should  be  done  in 
the  home.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  both 
instances,  but  surely  he  is  right  in  that 
the  teacher,  the  school,  is  now  giving 
training  in  citizenship  as  well  as  in  the 
three  R’s. 

With  this  problem  so  acute  as  it  is  in 
the  particular  community  to  which  I  re- 
ferred — and  which,  I  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  can  be  repeated  in  thousands  of 
other  communities  ,  across  our  land — 
how,  I  ask  the  able  Senator,  does  he 
propose  to  attract  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  the  bright  and  inspiring  person- 
alities  without  whom  we  cannot  have 
good  schools,  no  matter  how  many  bricks 
we  lay  with  mortar? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  answer 
my  friend  by  stating  that  I,  too,  had  a 
roommate  in  school  who  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  a  small  community 
in  my  State,  and  he  is  the  most  violent, 


of  all  my  friends,  against  any  Federal 
aid.  So  the  Senator  will  find  even  in 
the  teaching  profession  a  split  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject. 

I  have  in  my  possession  certain  figures, 
which  I  must  assume  to  be  correct  be¬ 
cause  they  come  from  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  They  are  “Advanced 
Estimates  of  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  1952-53,  1956-57.” 
Those  figures  show,  for  instance,  that 
in  1956-57  there  were  92,000  public 
school  teachers  who  left  the  profession 
during  the  year.  The  net  increase  in 
certificated  staff  over  the  preceding  year 
was  65,851.  The  certificated  staff  added 
during  the  year  was  157,851. 

We  find  for  that  same  year,  in  another 
tabulation  from  the  same  organization, 
that  the  instructural  staff  was  1,276,154, 
the  number  of  emergency  teachers  was 
86,616,  the  certificated  staff  was  1,189,- 
538,  and  that  there  was  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  certificated  staff  in  that 
year  of  65,851. 

So,  unless  the  figures  of  the  National 
Education  Association  are  wrong,  I  do 
not  think  they  indicate  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  teachers. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  a  moment.  I 
do  not  say  I  dismiss  the  problem  of 
teachers’  salaries.  However,  I  think  that 
problem  can  best  be  met  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  a  table,  headed 
“Certificated  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,”  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
table  which  I  have  labeled  “No.  1,”  and 
a  table  which  I  have  labeled  “No.  2.” 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  oi’dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Certificated  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
1949-50  to  1956-57 


School  year 

Instruc¬ 

tional 

staff 

Emer¬ 

gency 

teach¬ 

ers 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

staff 

Annual 
in¬ 
crease 
in  cer¬ 
tifi¬ 
cated 
staff 

1949-50 . 

962, 174 
995,  241 

95, 146 
75,  079 

867, 028 
920, 162 

1950-51 . 

53, 134 

1951-52 . . 

1,012,384 

69,  848 

942,  536 

22,  374 

1952-53. . 

1,  050,  613 

69,  626 

980,  987 

38,  451 

1953-54 . 

1, 098,  320 

78, 850 

1,019,  470 

38,  483 

1954-55 . . 

1,150,  755 

80,  674 

1,070,081 

50,  61 1 

1955-56 . . 

1,203,  090 

79, 403 

1, 123,  687 

53, 606 

1956-57 . . 

1, 276, 154 

86, 616 

1, 189,  538- 

65,  851 

Source:  National  Education  Association  advanced 
estimates  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
1957-58. 


Teacher  supply,  1950-51  to  1956-57 


School  year 

Public 
school 
teachers 
who  left 
profession 
during 
the  year 

Net  in¬ 
crease  in 
certificated 
staff  over 
preceding 
year 

Certifi¬ 
cated  staff 
added 
during 
the  year 
(accessions) 

1950-51 . 

65, 000 
56, 000 
55, 000 
75, 000 
75,  000 
84, 000 
92,000 

53, 134 
22, 374 
38,  451 
38,483 
60,611 
53,606 
65, 851 

108, 134 
77,  374 
93,  451 
113, 451 
125,611 
137,600 
167, 851 

1951-52 . 

1952- 53 . 

1953- 54 . 

1954- 55 . 

1955-56 . 

1956-57 . 

Source:  Col.  1:  NaMonal  Education  Association  ad¬ 
vanced  estimates  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  1952-53,  1950-57. 
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Earnings  of  teachers  and  other  groups, 
1929  and  1958 


Teachers 

All 

persons 

working 

for 

wages  or 
salaries 

Civilian 
employees 
of  tile 
Federal 
Govern¬ 
ment 

1929  (actual  dollars).... 

$1, 400 

$1, 405 

$1, 933 

1929  (in  1958  dollars).... 

2,358 

2,  366 

3.  255 

1958  (actual  dollars).... 

4,  792 

4,324 

5,  514 

Percent  increase  (in 
constant  dollars) _ 

+103 

+83 

+69 

Source:  National  Education  Association,  “Economic 
Status  of  Teachers  in  1958-59,”  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1959. 


Enrollment  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  1900  and  1960 


School  year 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Instruc¬ 

tional 

staff 

Number  of 
pupils  per 
teacher 

1899—1900 . 

15,  503, 000 

i  436, 000 

35.6 

1929—1930 . 

25,  678,  000 

880, 000 

29.2 

1959—1960 . . 

35,  990,  000 

1, 455, 335 

24.7 

Percent  increase, 
1900  to  I960  _ 

+132 

+234 

1  Adjusted  for  13,000  administrators  in  1900. 


Source:  1900  and  1930:  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
“Statistical  Summary  of  Education,  1955-56,”  1960, 
enrollment:  U.S.  Office  of  Education  release  Aug.  30, 
19.59;  institutional  staff,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  “Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  1959-00.” 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  quantitative  table.  I  in¬ 
quired  of  him  how  he  thought  we  could 
find  an  answer  to  the  national  need  for 
better  teachers,  better  qualified  teachers, 
more  instructive  and  inspiring  teachers, 
when  as  teachers  they  would  have  an 
earning  capacity  so  low,  comparatively, 
as  it  is. 

Before  I  ask  the  Senator  again  to  re¬ 
spond,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  there  is  now  pending  in  a  Senate 
committee  a  bill  to  increase  minimum 
wages  to  $1.25  an  hour,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  bring  the  earnings  of  many  of  the 
lowest  scale  factory  workers  in  all  our 
States  to  an  annual  level  above  that  of 
teachers  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
communities. 

The  Senator  said  earlier  that  some 
persons  might  be  attracted  into  the  legal 
profession  or  might  wish  to  become  doc¬ 
tors.  I  say,  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point,  many  of  those  who  have  already 
qualified  themselves  to  be  teachers  may 
find  it  necessary  to  become  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  truckdrivers,  and  factory 
workers.  Against  whom  I  say  naught; 
they  contribute,  too,  but  the  long-range 
challenge  to  our  system  of  freedom  is, 
surely  in  large  part,  an  educational  one. 

With  this  very  long  preface,  I  should 
like  again  to  inquire  of  the  able  Senator 
how,  under  the  present  economics,  when 
thousands  of  communities  have  taxed 
themselves  as  high  as  they  can  in  the 
form  of  sales  taxes,  real  estate  taxes, 
personalty  taxes,  and  are  still  able  to  pay 
their  teachers  only  about  half  of  what 
others  are  earning  in  other  positions, 
which  require  much  less  training,  he 
thinks  we  can  attract  the  bright,  inquir¬ 
ing,  inquisitive,  top  young  people  into 
the  teaching  profession? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  was  talking  about 
quality,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ad¬ 
dress  my  answer  to  that.  By  increasing 
a  person's  salary,  we  do  not  automatically 
increase  his  ability.  We  do  not  increase 
his  intelligence.  I  think  if  we  need 
better  trained  teachers — and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  do — then  we  had  better 
look  to  the  improvement  of  the  curricula 
in  the  teachers  colleges  and  colleges  that 
give  teachers  degrees. 

I  have  found  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
relates  to  the  improvement  of  teachers 
courses  or  teachers  colleges.  I  again  re¬ 
peat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  persons  are  not  going  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  teaching  profession  not 
primarily  because  of  the  money  involved, 
although  I  will  admit  that  that  factor  has 
a  bearing.  Do  not  misunderstand  me;  it 
does.  We  have  the  same  problem,  I  may 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
in  almost  every  other  field  of  endeavor 
in  this  country.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
an  example  of  a  very  serious  one.  In  the 
missiles  profession,  we  ha,ve  had  to  create 
nuclear  scientists  very  quickly.  We  have 
had  to  create  courses  we  did  not  have 
before.  In  that  field  we  are  finding  that 
outside  agencies  are  reaching  into  the 
Government,  trying  to  get  well-trained 
officers  to  work  for  them;  and  the  pay 
they  offer  is  higher,  too. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  too  many 
of  these  men  leave  the  military  service 
for  that  reason.  I  know  of  many  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Air  Force  who  could  resign 
tomorrow  and  receive  better  salaries 
with  private  companies,  but  because  of 
patriotism  and  love  of  their  work  they 
do  not  do  so. 

I  make  that  point  because  this  is 
something  which  is  not  confined  to 
teachers.  Everyday  we  lose  skilled  peo¬ 
ple  to  business  in  every  field. 

To  give  an  example,  perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wrould  be  interested  to  hear — or  per¬ 
haps  not — that  over  the  years  I  have 
been  in  business,  occasionally  I  have 
given  to  those  who  work  with  me  a  list 
of  10  items,  to  see  which  is  the  most 
important.  I  forget  some  of  the  items, 
but  the  list  includes  things  like  “secu¬ 
rity,”  “health  and  accident  policies,” 
“sick  leave,”  “salary,”  and  so  forth. 

I  have  asked  employees  to  place  a 
number  by  each  item,  indicating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  item  to  them.  In  all  my 
years  in  business  “salary”  has  never  got¬ 
ten  above  number  7.  I  have  become 
convinced,  after  some  years  in  business 
and  some  years  in  association  with 
people,  that  salary  is  not  the  driving 
force  for  people.  I  will  not  say  that  ap¬ 
plies  100  percent — and  I  would  not  even 
guess  at  the  percentage — but  I  think  the 
people  of  America  take  up  a  certain  line 
of  work  because  they  think  they  like  the 
work.  Some  persons  go  into  business 
because  they  feel,  “I  can  make  myself 
rich,”  and  others  go  into  business  with  a 
feeling  that  they  can  do  something  for 
their  country. 

As  I  look  around  the  Chamber  at  my 
colleagues  and  note  their  intelligence, 
their  drive,  and  their  capability,  I  am 
convinced  that  any  one  of  them  could 
get  a  better  salary  on  the  outside.  So 
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why  do  they  stay?  They  stay  because 
of  a  sincere  feeling  in  their  hearts  that 
this  is  the  place  they  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  their  country. 

I  think  that  is  the  feeling  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  many  working  people, 
rather  than  the  idea  of  getting  a  higher 
salary. 

I  conclude  my  reply  by  saying  again, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  total  answer  lies 
in  better  salaries.  If  it  does,  it  should 
not  come  under  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  a  very  good  reason.  If  we 
ever  reach  the  point  where  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  teachers’  salaries, 
the  teachers  are  going  to  become  a  po¬ 
litical  toy,  like  our  postmasters,  who  are 
appointed  by  and  approved  by  a  political 
party.  I  can  think  of  no  worse  thing  to 
happen  to  our  country  than  to  bring 
the  teachers  ultimately  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  political  party,  whether  it  be 
at  the  local  level  or  the  State  level. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  share  with  the  Senator 
the  view,  which  I  believe  he  holds,  that 
the  administrative  functions  of  local 
schools  belong  to  local  officials.  I  do 
not  think  that  Federal  aid  should  or 
would  go  contrary  to  that  principle. 

As  the  able  Senator  knows,  I  served  in 
the  educational  field,  beginning  as  a 
teacher  of  a  one -room  school  and  serv¬ 
ing  for  4  years  as  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Therefore,  I  have  some  back¬ 
ground  from  which  to  speak. 

I  have  administered  Federal  aid  to 
education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
where  Federal  assistance  is  given  to  vo¬ 
cational  training  in  agriculture,  in 
trades,  and  in  the  development  of  indus¬ 
trial  skills.  That  has  never  meant 
Federal  control. 

What  was  I  required  to  do  to  qualify 
for  the  Federal  aid?  I  had  to  have  a 
classroom  to  meet  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  I  had  to  have  a  workshop  and  a 
library  sufficient  to  meet  standards  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Federal  regulation  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  Federal  aid.  I  had  to 
employ  a  teacher  with  given  minimum 
qualifications. 

Once  those  standards  were  met,  as 
superintendent  I  was  free  to  employ  a 
teacher  of  my  choice,  or  of  the  choice 
of  the  board  of  education.  Yes,  I  have 
administered  schools  receiving  Federal 
aid.  This  has  been  in  effect  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  has  never  meant 
Federal  control. 

I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  leap 
over  that  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Before  the  Sen¬ 
ator  takes  the  leap,  will  he  permit  me 
to  answer? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Actually,  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  which  provided 
a  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  specified,  among  other 
things,  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
pupils  in  each  class,  the  number  of  min¬ 
utes  in  each  class  session,  and  the  con¬ 
tent  and  project  of  the  course.  There 
was  also  a  requirement  that  the  instruc- 
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tor  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
designated  college.  The  regulations 
even  specified  the  size  of  the  door  to 
the  shop  classroom. 

I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  when  he 
says  that  once  a  person  has  complied 
with  these  requirements  he  is  perfectly 
free  to  do  as  he  wishes.  It  is  that  com¬ 
pliance  which  worries  me. 

I  am  not  particularly  worried  about 
Federal  control  at  the  moment  under 
the  group  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  day  could  come,  if  we 
give  broad  powers  to  the  Commissioner 
to  write  regulations  and  to  write  rules, 
when  rules  could  be  written  which  would 
deny  education  to  certain  groups  or 
which  would  deny  money  to  certain  areas 
of  the  country  where  a  contrary  political 
belief  might  be  held.  These  are  fears 
I  do  not  have  alone.  These  are  fears 
'Which  have  been  expressed  by  leading 
educators  who  have  appeared  before  our 
committee,  as  I  will  show  later. 

Now  the  Senator  can  take  the  leap. . 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  doing  so,  please 
permit  me  to  say  I  found  these  require¬ 
ments  were  very  helpful.  I  found  that 
they  provided  improvement  not  only  in 
the  school  system  under  my  supervision 
but  also  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Senator  would 
object  to  the  requirements  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  Federal  aid,  but  I  suggest  to  him 
that  this  same  principle  is  true  with 
regard  to  highways,  to  housing,  and  to 
all  the  Federal-State  programs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  one  cannot  write  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  legislation  without  controls. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  say  “controls.” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Without  com¬ 
pliance. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  must  be  certain 
conditions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Conditions. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  are  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  the  aid  is 
granted.  We  have  found  it  necessary 
so  to  provide,  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
voted  for  that  in  regard  to  the  highway 
biU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  talk  about  Federal  aid  to  high¬ 
ways,  we  are  talking  about  a  constitu¬ 
tional  duty  we  have  to  discharge. 

I  do  not  look  at  all  upon  Federal  aid 
to  highways  in  the  same  manner  I  look 
upon  Federal  aid  to  education.  When 
the  Constitution  has  charged  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  a  duty  of  doing  something 
which  requires  money,  not  only  do  we 
have  a  right  but  also  we  have  a  com¬ 
mand  to  do  it.  But  never  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  it  intended  that  this  power 
should  be  extended  to  education. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  now  getting  at  the  basic  division 
of  philosophy  which  is  involved.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  does  not  mean  Federal  control, 
it  is  contended.  I  honor  the  Senator’s 
opinion.  I  know  the  Senator’s  opinion 
comes  honestly  and  from  the  heart.  I 
have  the  same  type  of  feeling  in  my 
heart.  I  feel  it  is  wrong.  I  feel  we  would 
create  a  system  of — if  the  Senator  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  use  of  the  word  “control” — 


compliance  which  will  lead  immediately 
or  ultimately  to  further  controls. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  program  which  provides  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  hospital  construction.  Un¬ 
der  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  every  commun¬ 
ity  can  apply  for  Federal  aid  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hospital. 

But  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  a  hospital  with  rotten  boards. 
The  hospital  must  meet  certain  archi¬ 
tectural  standards.  It  must  have  a 
room  for  surgery,  with  proper  lighting, 
sanitation,  and  so  forth.  Such  stand¬ 
ards  have  brought  about  better  hos¬ 
pitals.  They  have  not  only  served  the 
Nation  well,  but  they  have  served  the 
local  communities  well.  I  could  cite 
scores  of  programs  under  which  there  is 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  States,  municipalities  and 
counties,  in  connection  with  which  con¬ 
ditions  are  necessary  for  the  making  of 
a  contract  for  the  consummation  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  working  relations  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  program. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  able  Senator 
that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  operated 
successfully  in  similar  manner  for  more 
than  40  years,  without  one  iota  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  administrative  functions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator  in  that  statement,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  just  read  a  portion  of  a 
list  of  compliances  which  must  be  met 
before  the  money  is  made  available.  I 
know  a  little  about  hospitals,  just  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows  something 
about  schools.  I  serve  on  the  board  of 
a  Catholic  hospital  in  my  community, 
and  I  raised  the  money  to  build  a  hos¬ 
pital  sponsored  by  the  Episcopalian 
Church.  The  Catholic  hospital  desired 
to  have  a  psychiatric  ward,  because  there 
is  none  in  Arizona.  Over  my  objections, 
they  obtained  Hill-Burton  money,  and 
that  project  had  to  be  deleted,  because, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  that  money  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  that  type  of  hospital 
construction.  That  was  a  definite  con¬ 
trol. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  hospital,  which 
is  a  tubercular  hospital,  or  one  for  res¬ 
piratory  diseases,  again  money  could  not 
be  provided  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
unless  we  complied  by  having  an  operat¬ 
ing  room,  so  we  had  to  build  an  operating 
room.  Frankly,  we  are  having  a  hard 
time  operating  the  hospital,  because  we 
do  not  need  the  operating  room. 

Those  are  types  of  controls.  If  the 
local  people  accept  these  grants,  they 
must  take  them  fully  cognizant  of  what 
they  must  do  to  comply.  It  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  compliance  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  different  attitude.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  holds  that  Fed¬ 
eral  compliance  is  necessary,  and,  of 
course,  it  is.  We  could  not  write  such 
legislation  without  it.  The  people  would 
rise  up  if  we  suggested  handing  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  or  the  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona  carte  blanche,  a  check  for  so  much 
money,  without  having  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  or  any  compliance,  regulation,  or 
control  over  it. 


I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Federal-aid-to-education  field,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  bill  we  enact,  there  will  be  areas 
of  control. 

Two  years  ago  we  enacted  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  It  was  said  that 
there  was  no  control  involved  in  it.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  disclaimer  of  control; 
yet  I  found  12  areas  of  control,  in  which, 
if  there  is  no  compliance,  the  money  is 
not  available.  That  is  what  I  am  driv¬ 
ing  at. 

The  time  might  well  come  when  we 
might  write  regulation  into  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  providing  that  no 
money  shall  be  used  for  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  for  example.  In  that  act 
we  limit  the  areas  in  which  the  money 
can  be  spent  to  four  distinct  fields  of 
education.  As  I  said  when  the  subject 
was  up  for  debate,  What  about  the  poor 
fellow  who  wants  to  participate  in  lib¬ 
eral  arts  education?  In  my  opinion  no 
man  is  educated  unless  he  has  studied 
the  liberal  arts.  But  this  act,  with  that 
compliance  or  control  feature,  as  I 
choose  to  call  it,  prevents  students  from 
participating  in  such  studies. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  point  well.  He  and  I  agree  thor¬ 
oughly  that  in  connection  with  scores  of 
programs  under  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  cooperate  in  public  enterprises, 
conditions  must  be  met,  both  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level  and  at  the  local  level.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  it  is  proper  that 
safeguards  and  standards  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
people’s  money. 

The  point  I  have  tried  to  make  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  that 
we  have  found  certain  requirements  as 
to  standards  good  and  beneficial,  locally 
and  nationally.  The  point  to  which  I 
wished  to  return  was  the  question  of 
salaries. 

Last  Monday  evening  it  was  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  deliver  an  address  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  my  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  that  beautiful  State. 
After  the  public  occasion  was  concluded, 
I  was  visiting  with  a  very  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  in  that  community.  I  told  him 
the  story  which  I  have  related  to  the  able 
Senator,  of  a  boyhood  schoolmate  and 
his  difficulties  with  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  This  successful  businessman  said 
to  me,  “The  brightest,  most  aggressive, 
and  most  useful  young  men  in  my  or¬ 
ganization  today  are  men  who  resigned 
from  the  teaching  profession  and  came 
into  my  business  because  I  could  pay 
them  more  money  than  they  were  earn¬ 
ing.” 

That  is  the  problem,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator’s  answer.  How 
can  we  stop  the  erosion  from  our  teach¬ 
ing  profession  of  the  brightest  and  best, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  how  shall  we  bring 
into  the  teaching  profession,  now  and 
tomorrow,  the  top  young  people? 

The  Senator  has  quoted  a  very  learned 
man,  who  made  an  observation  with 
which  he  and  I  have  found  ourselves  in 
agreement,  namely,  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  make  technological 
breakthroughs  because  they  had  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  regimentation  by  which  they  could 
concentrate  their  skills  and  the  talents 
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and  resources  of  their  people.  We  have 
no  such  system,  and  we  want  no  such 
system.  How  are  we  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  without  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  do  so  by  the  system  of  reward 
and  incentives.  Unless  there  are  incen¬ 
tives,  unless  there  are  economic  rewards 
for  a  young  man  with  a  family  to  go  into 
the  teaching  profession  or  remain  in  the 
teaching  profession,  how  will  we  attract 
into  it  or  keep  in  it  the  most  desirable 
people? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  I  had 
answered  the  Senator’s  question.  I  will 
take  one  more  go  at  it. 

In  all  the  discussions  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  was  not  discussed. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  discuss  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  teachers  in  our  country,  and 
he  doubts  that  our  teachers  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  quality,  I  suggest  that  we  discuss 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
provide  money  for  investigation  into  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  methods  used  in  the 
schools  which  produce  our  teachers. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  Senator  that 
salary  has  something  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  the  complete  answer. 
We  have  the  same  problem  in  Arizona. 
Industry  and  business,  if  they  find  a 
bright  teacher,  can  make  an  offer. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  accepted.  Sometimes 
it  is.  If  the  Senator  is  interested  in  that 
approach  tor  the  question  of  salaries,  let 
me  cite  a  few  examples  for  the  Record. 

In  Phoenix — and  again  I  get  back  to 
my  own  State  — a  bachelor’s  degree  calls 
for  a  minimum  salary  of  $4,500  a  year, 
and  a  maximum  salary  of  $6,750. 

With  a  master’s  degree  the  minimum 
is  $4,950,  and  the  maximum  is  $9,270. 
In  the  Senator’s  State,  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  there  is  a  minimum  of  $3,535, 
and  a  maximum  of  $5,354.  With  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  in  the  Senator’s  State, 
there  is  a  minimum  of  $3,760,  and  a 
maximum  of  $5,615. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
finish  this  point  in  my  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  know  how  else  I  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  way  I  am  trying  to  do  it. 
I  may  not  do  it  adequately.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  question,  and  I  hope  I  can 
answer  it. 

If  money  is  the  problem,  then  the 
place  to  correct  the  situation  is  at  the 
local  level.  I  know  what  the  Senator  is 


going  to  say.  He  will  say,  "What  about 
the  school  districts  which  cannot  tax 
any  more?” 

There  are  many  suggestions  which  I 
might  make  in  this  field.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Governor  of  my 
own  State.  For  instance,  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  $152  million  on  the  school  system. 
We  raised  the  sales  tax.  It  provided 
more  money.  There  was  no  great  out¬ 
cry  against  it.  It  avoided  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  property  taxes. 

Let  me  point  to  an  illustration  in  my 
own  county.  In  my  particular  district 
my  taxes  per  $100  run  in  excess  of  $12. 
Of  that  $12,  if  I  recall  correctly,  about 
$6.75  is  devoted  to  the  schools.  Yet,  ap¬ 
pearing  before  our  committee  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  State  after  State  who 
testified  that  they  did  not  apply  as  much 
as  $2  per  $100  of  valuation  to  their 
school  systems. 

I  do  not  agree  that  there  are  States 
in  the  country  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
pay  adequate  salaries  to  their  teachers. 
If  the  problem  is  one  of  salary,  then  my 
suggestion  is  that  the  school  district,  or 
the  State,  or  the  county,  or  whoever  op¬ 
erates  the  school  system,  see  to  it  that 
the  salaries  are  made  such  that  they  will 
be  attractive. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  means  to 
suggest  that  we  should  place  a  teacher’s 
salary  on  the  same  basis,  let  us  say,  as 
that  of  a  scientist  working  for  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  .  I  wish  we  could.  If  we  try  to 
consider  the  movement  of  people  from 
one  industry  to  another  or  from  one  pro¬ 
fession  to  another  as  being  a  problem  of 
money  only,  then  we  will  wind  up  on  a 
flat  plane  on  which  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
centive.  There  is  incentive  in  the  teach¬ 
ers’  salary  system  in  my  own  State,  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  in  the  Senator’s  State 
also.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  total 
amount. 

According  to  the  salary  list  I  shall  put 
in  the  Record,  there  is  a  great  variance 
among  the  States.  Let  us  take  States  of 
comparable  size,  as  an  example.  In 
Arizona  we  have  an  average  pupil  mem¬ 
bership  of  18,114 — that  is  in  the  high 
school  area — and  we  can  compare  that 
with  a  State  like  New  Jersey,  with  17,711 
pupils  in  that  area,  where  teachers  with 
a  bachelor’s  degree  are  paid  $500  less 
than  Arizona  teachers  as  a  minimum 
and  $250  more  as  a  maximum,  and 
where  teachers  with  a  master’s  degree  are 
paid  $750  less  than  Arizona  teachers  as  a 
minimum  and  roughly  $1,800  less  as  a 
maximum. 


I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  I 
can  answer  the  Senator’s  question.  I 
recognize  that  the  salary  is  a  portion  of 
the  problem.  It  is  not  the  whole  answer, 
however.  If  it  is  the  whole  answer,  then 
it  must  be  solved  at  the  local  level.  That 
is  my  whole  thesis. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  has  quoted  a  number  of  salary  scales. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  look  directly  in 
front  of  him  at  our  handsome  pages, 
who  serve  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  he  will  do 
so,  I  should  like  to  call  to  his  attention 
the  fact  that  their  salary  is  at  a  rate 
greater  than  some  of  the  teacher  salary 
scales  he  has  quoted  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
salary  is  not  the  total  problem,  but  it  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  attracting  to 
the  teaching  profession  the  quality  peo¬ 
ple  we  need.  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
he  does  not  agree  that  there  are  States 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  adequate 
salary  for  teachers.  I  am  sorry.  I  as¬ 
sure  him  that  by  any  measure  of  equity 
or  economic  ability  it  is  true,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at  that 
point,  I  do  not  have  available  at  this  time 
statistics  which  show  the  relationship  of 
States  with  respect  to  the  average  income 
per  capita,  and  so  forth.  However,  my 
State,  I  know,  ranks  29th  economically, 
but  we  rank  third  educationally.  I  am 
not  using  my  State  in  order  to  brag.  I 
am  using  it  because  I  am  more  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  There  are  many  States 
which  pay  to  teachers  lower  salaries  than 
my  State  pays,  but  which  are  far  richer 
than  my  State.  There  is  not  the  great 
variance  in  average  income  among  the 
people  in  the  different  States  for  one  to 
be  able  to  say  that  one  State  can  do  it  and 
the  other  State  cannot  do  it. 

I  refer  to  my  constantly  repeated 
thesis,  that  if  this  is  the  problem,  the 
problem  should  be  solved  at  the  local 
level,  not  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mi'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  yield,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries  currently  in  effect  in  areas  across 
the  Nation  comparable  to  Phoenix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Minimum  and  maximum  salaries  currently  in  effect  in  areas  comparable  to  Phoenix  across  the  Nation  ( NEA  research  report ) 


District 


Pupils 

(average 

member¬ 

ship) 


Mobile,  Ala _ _ 

Phoenix  Elementary,  Phoenix, 
Ariz _ 


61,683 


PCltS,  Phoenix,  Ariz  (1959) _ 

PUHS,  Phoenix,  Ariz  (I960) _ 

Little  Rock,  Ark _ _ _ 

Glendale,  Calif . . 

Pong  Beach,  Calif _ _ _ 

Hartford,  Conn _ 

Wilmington,  Del _ 

Orange  County,  Fla . . I 

Volusia  County,  Fla . 


18,114 
16, 540 
20,  277 
65,311 
22,499 
14,065 
45,  045 
21,523 


Bachelor’s  degree 

Master’s  degree 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

mum 

mum 

$3,100 

$4,200 

$3, 400 

$4,500 

4, 200 

6,100 

4,400 

6,600 

4,000 

5,800 

4,400 

7,400 

4,500 

6,  750 

4,  950 

9, 270 

3,  281 

4,253 

3,465 

4,687 

4,700 

6,668 

4,906 

7,293 

4,700 

7,450 

5, 200 

8,450 

4, 100 

7,300 

4, 300 

7,  800 

4,100 

6,400 

4,600 

7,000 

3,600 

5,600 

3,850 

5,950 

3,825 

5,  425 

4,225 

5,825 

District 


Pupils 

(average 

member¬ 


ship) 


Fulton  County,  Ga.  (excluding 

Atlanta) _ _ 

Peoria,  111 . . 

Evansville,  Ind . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa _ _ 

Kansas  City,  Kans _ 

Topeka,  Kans . „I_ 

Louisville,  Ky . . 

Shreveport,  La . ~m_ 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md _ 

Cambridge,  Mass.. . 


23, 950 
16, 980 
24, 549 
26,  392 
40,422 
23, 231 
13,  587 
45,175 
45, 960 
60,  754 
10,  852 


Bachelor’s  degree 

Master’s  degree 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

mum 

mum 

$3, 510 

$5, 100 

$3, 816 

$5, 400 

4,080 

6,  320 

4,  280 

6, 630 

4,  300 

6,  275 

4,400 

7,400 

4,200 

7,350 

4,500 

7,800 

4,500 

6,  730 

4,  750 

7,300 

4,200 

6,  000 

4,400 

6, 500 

4,000 

5,425 

4,250 

6,200 

3,360 

6, 184 

3,  552 

5,472 

3,650 

5,600 

3,825 

6,400 

4,200 

6,  800 

4,400 

7,  000 

4,  300 

6,600 

4,400 

6, 600 

1960 
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Minimum,  and  maximum  salaries  currently  in  effect  in  areas  comparable  to  Phoenix  across  the  Nation  ( NEA  research  report)—  Continued 


Pupils 

(average 

member¬ 

ship) 

Bachelor’s  degree 

Master’s  degree 

District 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

M  ini- 
mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

36,  425 

$4, 400 

$6,  530 

$4, 645 

$7, 255 

23,  478 

4, 120 

6, 386 

4,  223 

7,604 

19, 849 

4,  144 

6,344 

4,  474 

6,674 

25, 236 

3, 100 

4,900 

3,  3.50 

5,  200 

16,619 

3,  600 

5,050 

3,  900 

5,  350 

22,  143 

3,  900 

6,000 

4.200 

6,  500 

24, 000 

4,300 

5,800 

4,  600 

6,700 

17,711 

4,  000 

7,  000 

4,  200 

7,  400 

49,  098 

4,200 

6,700 

4,500 

7,  000 

12,  940 

4,000 

6,200 

4,  300 

6,  500 

29,  776 

4,200 

6,500 

4,500 

6,  900 

19, 689 

3,318 

4,727 

3,  757 

5,  250 
Q,  100 

Canton,  Ohio _ 

21, 946 

3,  700 

5,800 

4,  000 

Note  —These  figures  were  taken  from  Research  Report  1959-R21  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  While  it  is  true  that  some  areas  do  pay  higher  salaries 
than  the  Phoenix  area,  the  fact  remains  that  even  before  this  fabulous  schedule  was 


Pupils 

(average 

member¬ 

ship) 

Bachelor’s  degree 

Master’s  degree 

District 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Tulsa,  Okla  _ 

61,388 

$3,  720 

$5, 880 

$3,900 

$6, 180 

Portland,  Oreg _ 

68, 030 

4,  300 

6, 600 

4,  500 

7,000 

Allentown,  Pa _ 

15. 768 

4, 000 

7,  300 

4, 200 

7,  700 

Providence,  R.I _ 

27, 186 

3,800 

6,075 

3,  800 

6. 075 

Columbia,  S.C _ 

28,  011 

2,  856 

4,152 

3,048 

4, 380 

Nashville,  Term _ 

26,  620 

-3,  535 

-5,  354 

-3,  760 

-5,  615 

Amarillo,  Tex. .  _ _ _ 

23,  309 

3,  800 

5,  300 

4,000 

5,800 

35,  349 

3,900 

3,870 

4,710 
6, 060 

4,  125 

5,900 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . ~ 

41,429 

4,092 

6.  282 

Roanoke,  Va. _ _ 

18,092 

3,  500 

4,900 

3,  700 

5, 100 

Tacoma,  Wash - - 

30,  454 

4,  200 

6,200 

4,800 

7.200 

Huntington,  W.  Va _ _ _ 

3,278 

4,  228 

3,667 

4, 845 

Madison,  Wis - - 

16, 038 

4,260 

7,  839 

4,520 

8,213 

approved  only  6  of  the  above  school  districts  paid  more  than  Phoenix,  and  2  were 
tied  with  Phoenix’s  maximum. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
there  are  a  number  of  States  and  coun¬ 
ties  which  find  themselves  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  revenue  to  provide  an  adequate 
salary  for  teachers  and  an  adequate 
school  plant,  but  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
the  States  with  the  severest  economic 
problems  are  the  very  States  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  their  population  of 
school  age. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  citizen  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  say,  “Why  should  we 
help  educate  the  children  of  the  people 
of  Mississippi?  That  is  not  any  prob¬ 
lem  of  ours.”  I  wish  to  call  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  great  migration  of  people  from  the 
States  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
other  Southern  States  to  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  is  a  problem  of  national  concern. 
If  it  cannot  be  met  adequately  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  level— and  the  long-term  challenge 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  world. to  the  free 
enterprise  system  is  in  large  part,  edu¬ 
cational  and  technological — and  if  we  do 
not  want  to  accept,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
accept  and  as  I  know  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  accept,  the  regimentation 
necessary  to  tell  people  where  they  shall 
work  and  what  they  shall  do,  then  how,  I 
ask  the  able  Senator,  are  we  going  to 
meet  it,  unless  we  consider  education  a 
matter  of  national  concern  which,  I  hum¬ 
bly  submit,  it  is? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Therein  lies  the 
great  broad  area  of  difference  between  a 
liberal  and  a  conservative.  If  we  at¬ 
tempt  tonight  to  bridge  that  gap,  we  will 
be  at  it  for  many  hours.  A  conservative 
is  one  who  constantly  wants  to  go  for¬ 
ward  on  the  .proven  values  of  the  past. 
We  know  that  our  educational  system  has 
worked  and  is  working  by  being  financed 
and  controlled  at  the  local  level.  A  lib¬ 
eral,  on  the  other  hand,  has  historically 
been  seeking  for  more  and  more  freedom 


for  the  people.  However,  of  late  I  have 
begun  to  wonder  a  little,  because  the  lib¬ 
erals’  recommendations  ultimately  wind 
up  in  centralized  control  in  Washington. 

I  shall  cite  some  figures  which  might 
help  to  answer  one  of  the  questions  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  raised. 

It  is  true  that  some  States,  notably 
in  the  South,  spend  less  than  others, 
Mississippi  being  the  lowest  with  $151.84 
per  capita.  Illinois  and  Ohio,  regarded 
as  prosperous  States,  spend  between  $220 
and  $230  per  capita. 

But  this  theory  of  equalizing  is  de¬ 
monstrably  false.  Dr.  Yale  Brozen,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  problem.  Essentially, 
the  equalizers  propose  to  collect  Federal 
taxes  in  the  wealthiest  States  and  then 
to  spend  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
money  in  the  least  wealthy  States. 

Between  1940  and  1958  the  school 
population  in  the  12  wealthiest  States  in¬ 
creased  by  46  percent;  while  the  school 
population  in  those  same  years  in  the 
12  least  wealthy  States  increased  only 
9  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  school  needs  in  the 
12  wealthiest  States  are  five  times  as 
great  as  they  are  in  the  12  least  wealthy 
States.  Taking  money  in  the  form  of 
Federal  aid  from  the  areas  where  the 
•need  is  greater,  and  spending  it  in  the 
areas  where  the  need  is  least,  would  only 
compound  our  present  difficulties. 

STATEMENT  OF  TJ.S.  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  said  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1958: 

This  act  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
pieces  of  legislation  concerning  education 
ever  passed  by  Congress.  Its  scope  is  sweep¬ 
ing  and  its  provisions  touch  at  some  of  the 
most  critical  points  in  our  educational 
system. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  rep¬ 
resents  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  area  of 
Federal  concern  for  education.  Its  impact 
will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
act  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 


timate  relation  of  the  national  security  to 
education  is  clearly  expressed  *  *  *.  Con¬ 
gress  has  taken  a  significant  step  toward  de¬ 
veloping  Federal  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  is  sponsoring  many 
inquiries  of  a  scientific  nature.  On  De¬ 
cember  10,  1959,  the  National  .Science 
Foundation,  through  its  Director,  Allan 
T.  Waterman,  announced  that  it  was 
spending  $21  million  to  finance  379  sum¬ 
mer  institutes  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  teachers  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering.  Most  universities  are 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  an  effort  to  solve  a  specific 
problem  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  scientists  themselves  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  program  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  unknown  can  profitably  be  made. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  opposed  to  a 
Federal  science  czar  or  to  a  Federal  sci¬ 
ence  agency.  We  should  remember  that 
the  original  research  in  the  smashing  of 
the  atom  was  done  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  financed  by 
private  money,  not  by  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Federal  Responsibility  in  the 
Field  of  Education  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations : 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  State 
which  cannot  afford  to  make  more  money 
available  to  its  schools  or  which  is  eco¬ 
nomically  unable  to  support  an  adequate 
school  system. 

The  American  people  have  built  up  over 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  greatest 
school  system  in  the  world — under  State  and 
local  responsibility.  The  public  educational 
system  has  shown  tremendous  and  consistent 
progress  and  proven  flexible  enough  to  meet 
new  and  greater  challenges.  We  believe  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Schools  have  been  a  State  and  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  a  longstanding  and  firmly 
embedded  tradition.  They  should  so  remain. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  Federal  aid 
is  not  necessary,  either  for  current  operating 
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expenses  for  public  schools,  or  for  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  for  new  school  facilities.  Local 
communities  and  States  are  able  to  supply 
both  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  their 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  some  tables — I  shall  not  burden 
the  Senate  by  reading  them  now — the 
first  being  “Expenditures  for  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Gross  National  Product: 
1902  to  1959.” 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1901-02  $257  million  was  spent  for  pub¬ 
lic  education.  That  was  1.2  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

In  fiscal  1958-59,  $17,900  million  was 
spent  for  public  education.  That  was 
3.9  percent  of  the  gross  national  pro¬ 
duct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation’s  colleges  and  universities  (a) 
are  using  their  own  earning  power  more 
than  they  have  used  it  at  any  other 
time  in  the  recent  past,  (b)  are  getting 
from  voluntary  sources  of  support  a 
large  percentage  of  their  income  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  general  purposes,  and  (c) 
are  receiving  from  public  sources  a  grad¬ 
ually  declining  percentage  of  their  total 
income  for  educational  and  general  pur¬ 
poses,  although  the  dollar  volume  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  is  still  larger  than  the  dol¬ 
lar  total  coming  from  either  of  the  other 
two  groups  of  sources. 

Although  tax  support  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  general  programs  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  colleges  and  universities  is  still  the 
largest  source  of  income,  the  percentage 
of  total  income  from  this  source  has 
dropped  to  48.9  percent  in  1957-58  from 


Expenditures  for  public  education  and  gross 
national  product:  1902  to  1959 


Fiscal  year 

Expenditures  for  public  ed¬ 
ucation  (higher  and  lower) 

In  millions 
of  dollars 

In  percent 
of  GNP 

1901-2. . 

$257 

2,  239 
15, 465 
17,  900 

1.2 

1926-27.. . . . . 

2.3 

1956-57 . . . 

3.6 

1958-59. . . . . 

3.9 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ‘‘Historical  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  State  and  Local  Government  Finances,”  1902-53; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  “Summary  of  Governmental 
Finances  in  1957”;  1959  figures  estimated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  en¬ 
titled  “What  the  States  Spend  Per 
Capita  for  Selected  Functions”:  and  a 
similar  table  showing  the  State  rank 
according  to  per  capita  of  expenditures 
for  selected  functions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


59  percent  in  1943-44  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


[In  millions] 


1943-44 

1957-58 

Public  sources _ 

$510 

354 

$1,  752 
1,828 

Internal  and  philanthropic  sources. 

Total. . . . 

864 

3,580 

The  supporting  constituencies  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  recognizing 
more  and  more  the  need  for  private 
financing.  When  the  institutions  even 
more  forcefully  tell  the  public  the  cost 
of  the  higher  educational  job  it  wants 
done,  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education  is  convinced  that  the  colleges’ 
yearly  income  for  all  purposes  can  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  $9  billion  which, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  needed  by  1970. 

HOW  MUCH  MORE  MONEY  IS  REQUIRED? 

There  is  great  controversy  and  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  educators 


and  students  of  the  educational  problem 
as  to  just  how  much  money  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  few  years. 

We  do  know  that  in  this  century,  from 
1901  to  1958,  expenditures  for  public 
education  have  increased  from  $257  mil¬ 
lion  in  1902  to  $17,900  million  in  1958-59. 

Surely  the  present  system  of  local 
responsibility,  which  has  accomplished 
these  gains,  can  be  trusted  to  evaluate 
the  needs  and  wisely  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  money. 

LACK  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  IS  NOT  TOTALLY 

RESPONSIBLE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  DEFICIENCY 

Dr.  Arthur  Bester,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
former  president  of  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education,  a  nationwide  organization  of 
scholars  and  educators,  was  asked 
whether  the  educational  deficiency  in 
America  resulted  from  lack  of  money. 
Dr.  Bester  said: 

Primarily,  it’s  a  lack  of  clear  purpose  in 
education. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  write  a 
blank  check,  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
very  educationists  who  have  brought  us 
to  our  present  pass.  If  there  is  simply 
a  free-handed  pumping  of  Federal  funds 
into  local  school  systems,  much  of  it 
will  be  siphoned  off  into  the  trivialities 
that  educationists  have  been  promoting 
in  the  past. 

What  I  fear  is  that  the  control  over 
the  new  emergency  program  will  be 
seized  by  the  very  same  educationists 
who  have  produced  our  present  difficul¬ 
ties.  Then  we  will  really  be  in  trouble. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONTROLS  WHERE  FEDERAL  AID  IS 
ACCEPTED 

Under  the  old  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
which  was  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  standards  set  up  by  Board 
of  Vocational  Educations  specified: 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  pupils 
in  each  class. 

The  number  of  minutes  in  each  class 
session. 

The  content  and  project  of  the  course. 

Required  that  the  instructor  must  be 
graduated  from  a  designated  college. 

The  size  of  the  door  to  the  shop  class¬ 
room. 

CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
DONE  ABOUT  IT 

Since  1940,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  estimating  a  nationwide  shortage 
of  school  classrooms.  These  estimates 
are  based  principally  on  polls  in  which 
State  departments  of  education  are 
asked  to  estimate  their  classroom  needs. 
No  scientific  study  has  been  made — in 
some  cases  post  cards  have  been  sent  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators. 

The  1940  shortage  was  estimated  at 
250,000  classrooms. 

The  1954  shortage  estimate,  340,000. 

The  1958  shortage  estimated  128,000 
classrooms. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  Amer¬ 
icans  have  spent  about  $19  billion  for 
public  school  buildings,  elementary  and 
secondary. 

Only  Federal  aid  involved  $300  million. 

School  enrollment  has  increased  from 
24  million  to  over  34  million. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  class¬ 
rooms  have  been  built  since  1946,  with 
a  capacity  of  15  or  16  million  pupils. 


What  the  States  spend  per  capita — Expenditure  for  selected  functions 


PER  CAPITA  AMOUNTS  I 


State 

All 

general 

expend¬ 

iture 

Educa¬ 
tion, 
total  2 

State 
institu¬ 
tions  of 
higher 
educa¬ 
tion 

Local 

schools 

High¬ 

ways 

Public 

welfare 

Health 
and  hos¬ 
pitals 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Continental  United  States - - - 

$237. 35 
236.  81 

$83.00 

80.87 

$11.50 
12.  08 

$69.  60 
66.12 

$45.  79 
50.  00 

$19.  94 
17.  71 

$18.  80 
16.  03 

272.  98 

114.39 

22.27 

88.42 

50.  33 

17.  81 

12.  00 

321.  20 

119.  39 

19. 16 

98.22 

46.  48 

29. 19 

24.  02 

196.  48 

70.  74 

4.62 

62.79 

32.  55 

14.22 

14.  89 

296.  05 

88.  85 

3.  51 

83.90 

38.97 

22.04 

32.  30 

203.  81 

80.  51 

10.53 

69.11 

43.  86 

17.  05 

11.36 

STATE  RANK  ACCORDING  TO  PER  CAPITA  OF— 


Continental  United  States . 

0 

(?) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Median  State _ _ — - 

0 

0 

0  » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona.. . - . - . 

$12 

$3 

$7 

$3 

$24 

$23 

$41 

California _ _ — . . 

4 

2 

12 

1 

29 

7 

7 

Pennsylvania _ 

39 

34 

46 

31 

45 

40 

29 

New  York _ _ - . 

5 

18 

47 

5 

35 

10 

2 

Texas . 

36 

26 

28 

20 

32 

30 

43 

*  Computation  based  on  estimated  population  as  of  July  1,  1957. 
a  Including  amounts  for  “Other  education,"  not  shown  separately. 
3  Not  applicable. 
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This  is  against  an  enrollment  increase 
of  about  10  million. 

Classroom  capacity  of  5  or  6  million 
pupils  has  been  built  to  replace  old  plant. 

In  1948,  70  percent  of  all  public  school 
students  were  attending  schools  that 
were  more  than  20  years  old. 

In  1958,  only  50  percent  of  a  much 
larger  student  body  is  in  schools  over 
20  years  old. 

In  1948,  about  25  percent  of  all  public 
school  students  were  in  schools  over  50 
years  old. 

In  1958,  only  10  to  12  percent  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  buildings  over  50  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  shortage  of  engi¬ 
neers  in  our  country.  I  shall  quote  now 
from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Clark  A.  Dunn, 
vice  president,  National  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineers,  and  director  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla. : 

There  are  more  students  In  engineering 
colleges  today  than  have  been  enrolled  in 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
Present  enrollments  Justify  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  150,000  graduated  during 
the  period  1956-60.  as  compared  to  95,000 
engineers  graduated  in.  the  4-year  period 
ending  in  1956. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  floor  we  have 
heard  much  said  about  scholarships  and 
the  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  them.  According  to  a  bulletin 
printed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  there  were  in  1955-56  available 
to  applying  college  students  237,370  in¬ 
dividual  scholarships  with  a  money  value 
Of  $65,736,950. 

In  addition,  there  were  77,107  loans 
available  for  a  total  amount  of  $12,463,- 
182.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  were 
288,479  job  opportunities,  with  an  avail¬ 
able  payroll  of  $65,931,915.  And  this 
does  not  include  any  information  about 
graduate  student  aid  or  scholarships.  It 
does  not  report  State  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  include 
scholarships,  loans,  and  employment  op¬ 
portunities  offered  directly  to  students 
by  agencies  other  than  the  institutions. 

We  recall  that  Admiral  Rickover  testi¬ 
fied  that  about  one-half  a  million  stu¬ 
dents  graduate  from  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  annually.  This  partial  list  of  schol¬ 
arships,  loan  oportunities,  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  offers  direct  help,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  602,956  students. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  currently,  without 
Federal  aid  to  education,  at  least  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  college  students  last  year 
might  have  found  assistance  in  programs 
already  available. 

Some  of  these  scholarships  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  finance  a  student  through 
a  full  4-year  course  of  study,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  an  able  youngster  who  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  an  education  can  find  a 
way  between  available  scholarships, 
available  loans,  available  jobs,  provided 
he  has  the  determination. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  colloquy 
with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  I  said  I  would  re¬ 
late  the  fears  of  one  of  the  eminent  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  country,  Frank  H.  Sparks, 
president  of  Wabash  College. 

After  visiting  17  foreign  countries 
where  education  is  financed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government,  Mr.  Sparks  gave,  as 


his  opinion,  that  Federal  financing  of 
education  would  lead  to : 

First.  Standardized  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  with  every  teacher  an  employee  of 
the  Government,  and  depending  on  it 
for  assignments,  salaries,  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

Second.  A  standardized  curriculum, 
generally  out  of  date  because  there  is  no 
incentive  for  improvement. 

Third.  An  impersonal  attitude  toward 
the  student,  who  is  fitted  into  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  rather  than  having  the 
system  adapted  to  the  student’s  needs. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  produce  better  techniques  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Fifth.  Politics  enters  the  educational 
system  which  can  be  used  for  propa¬ 
ganda,  as  in  Germany,  Japan,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  read 
from  comments  by  only  one  of  many  dis¬ 
tinguished.  educators  who  have  discussed 
the  Federal  aid-to-education  problem. 
Then  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  others  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

I  read  now  from  a  statement  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  certainly  one  of  the 
top  educators  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world.  He  said: 

Yet  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  large- 
scale  Federal  funds  for  public  schools  can 
be  made  available  without  some  Federal  in¬ 
fluence;  nor  do  I  believe  such  appropriations 
are  right  around  the  corner. 

Time  and  again  Dr.  Conant  pleaded 
for  continued  organized  citizen  effort — 
particularly  on  a  statewide  basis. 

“By  such  effort,”  he  concluded,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can,  without  any  radical  reor¬ 
ganization,  make  our  public  schools  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  tasks  we  have  placed  upon 
them.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
the  opinions  or  statements  of  a  number 
of  other  noted  educators  across  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Allen  P.  Burkhardt,  superintendent  of 
schools  and  president  of  the  junior  college, 
Norfolk,  Nebr.  (article  on  “the  Growing  In¬ 
trusion  of  the  National  Government  in  the 
Field  of  Education,”  reprinted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  Mar.  9,  1959)  : 

“The  best  argument  against  such  perma¬ 
nent  Federal  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
education  is  the  faith  in  and  success  of  local- 
State  government  in  this  field.  And  local 
control  of  education  has  succeeded.  In  fact, 
we  Americans  have  evolved  the  best  system 
of  education  ever  developed  through  the 
diverse  approaches  of  the  48  States. 

“I  have  nothing  against  change,  if  change 
will  actually  mean  progress.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  a  change  to  Federal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  education  would  represent 
anything  but  deterioration — deterioration  in 
local  effort  and  determination  to  have  good 
schools. 

“The  American  people  can  take  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  continued  extension  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities.  Financial  support 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  generously  provided 
and  standards  have  steadily  risen,  even  in 
the  less  wealthy  States.  There  is  ample 
reason  to  regard  State  and  local  control  of 


education  as  one  of  our  most  prized  tradi¬ 
tions. 

“The  States  do  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
their  educational  requirements.  This  is  a 
proven  fact.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
probably  every  school  district  in  the  United 
States  is  in  better  financial  condition  than 
is  our  Federal  Government.  Federal  aid  to 
the  schools  of  America  would  either  increase 
deficit  spending  or  Federal  taxation  and 
speed  the  inflationary  trend.  With  financial 
aid  would  eventually  come  Federal  control. 
Any  degree  of  Federal  control  over  education 
would  be  disastrous  to  our  tradition  of  local 
authority  and  State  responsibility.” 

Study  Committee  Report  on  Federal  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Field  of  Education,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
1955: 

“Every  American  child  has  the  right  to  an 
adequate  educational  opportunity.  That  op¬ 
portunity  can  be  provided  by  local  commu¬ 
nities  and  States  more  satisfactorily  than  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

“The  Federal  Government  could  not 
achieve  universal  educational  opportunity  by 
appropriating  money  to  the  States  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  their  discretion. 

“Federal  action  could  bring  about  univer¬ 
sal  educational  opportunity  only  if  grants- 
in-aid  were  conditioned  upon  control  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  both  State  and  Federal  funds. 
Such  control  is  contrary  to  the  established 
principle  of  State  and  local  school  control 
and  probably  unacceptable  to  the  States. 

“The  costs  of  the  expansion  in  enrollment 
in  the  next  10  years  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
State  and  local  governments  if  they  continue 
to  increase  their  school  contributions  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  have  been  boosting,  them 
in  recent  years.  To  improve  standards  at 
the  rate  at  which  they  have  been  advancing 
in  the  last  few  decades  will  require  greater 
efforts. 

“Research  does  not  sustain  the  contention 
that  Federal  funds  are  essential  to  support 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 
If  citizens  of  the  48  States  decide  to  do  so, 
they  can  raise  the  necessary  funds  in  States 
and  local  communities.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  built  up  over  the  last  century  and 
a  half  the  greatest  school  system  in  the 
world  under  State  and  local  responsibility. 
The  public  educational  system  has  shown 
tremendous  and  consistent  progress  and 
proven  flexible  enough  to  meet  new  and 
greater  challenges.  We  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

“State  and  local  government  can  be  more 
effectively  strengthened  by  taking  less  money 
from  the  States  than  by  taking  out  more 
and  returning  part  of  it  as  a  Federal  subsidy 
even  with  minimum  controls  attached. 

“Schools  have  been  a  State  and  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  longstanding  and  firmly  em¬ 
bedded  tradition.  They  should  so  remain. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  State  which 
cannot  afford  to  make  more  money  available 
to  its  schools  or  which  is  economically  un¬ 
able  to  support  an  adequate  school  system. 

“The  general  conclusion  is  that  Federal  aid 
Is  not  necessary  either  for  current  operating 
expenses  for  public  schools  or  for  capital 
expenditures  for  new  school  facilities.  Local 
communities  and  States  are  able  to  supply 
both  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  their 
citizens.” 

Carter  Davidson,  president  of  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Schenectady,  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Financing  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  described  the  Commission’s  findings  as 
follows  (“Blind  Alleys  in  College  Finance,” 
The  Educational  Record,  April  1953) : 

“One  broad  highway  to  financial  security 
the  members  of  the  commission  viewed  unan¬ 
imously  as  the  ‘primrose  path  that  leads  to 
the  everlasting  bonfire.’  This  road  was 
named  Federal  Government  support.  Some 
of  us  at  first  felt  that  we  should  even  advo¬ 
cate  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
withdraw  its  support  from  those  areas  which 
it  is  now  already  subsidizing,  but  we  finally 
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agreed  tliat  this  step  was  impracticable  and 
that  we  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  stop  where  it  now  is  and 
give  to  private  initiative  the  chance  to  show 
that  it  really  believes  sufficiently  in  higher 
education  to  give  it  ample  support.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  increased  Government 
support  from  Federal  sources  was  not  only 
a  blind  alley,  but  also  blinded  those  who 
traveled  down  it.” 

In  a  later  speech,  Dr.  Davidson  said  (at 
the  workshop  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Industry  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  at  Indianapolis,  on  March  11,  1957)  : 

‘‘I  am  opposed  to  Federal  aid  because  I 
feel,  from  my  own  experience  *  *  *  and  the 
experience  which  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
have  shared  *  *  *  that  bureaucracy  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  wasteful;  that  the  same  dol¬ 
lar  which  can  perform  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
good  through  private  enterprise,  will  require 
an  additional  dollar  to  get  to  its  final  place 
of  service  if  handled  through  a  bureaucratic 
Federal  Government  setup. 

“Another  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  is  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  a  totalitar¬ 
ianism  which  insidiously  creeps  in  upon  us 
while  we  do  not  realize  what  is  happening. 

“Federal  aid  could  shift  the  whole  em¬ 
phasis  from  a  quality  program  into  a  quan¬ 
tity  program. 

“My  chief  reason  is  that  I  believe  sincerely 
we  can  meet  the  needs  of  higher  education 
from  other  sources,  that  we  don’t  need  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  feel  that 
the  States  of  the  Union  can  give  financial 
support  to  their  State  colleges  by  tax-sup¬ 
port,  and  through  other  devices,  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  if  they  are  willing  and 
eager  to  do  so.” 

William  O’Brien,  assistant  professor  of 
government,  Georgetown  University  ("Alms 
and  the  Man,”  Georgetown  University 
Alumni  magazine,  November  1959)  : 

"Federal  handouts  will  not  produce  the 
educated  man. 

“There  is  another  dimension  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  problem  of  education  needs  and  the 
solvent  proposed  by  many  to  dissipate  them. 
First,  on  the  general  question  of  Federal  aid, 
people  should  realize  that  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Central  Government  is  always 
supplied  with  their  money  and  not  given 
by  some  magnanimous  donor  from  outer 
space  with  his  own  cornucopia  of  independ¬ 
ent  wealth.  Moreover,  dollars  invariably 
lose  weight  on  their  round-trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  where  the  political  brokerage  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  is  deducted.  Many  Congressmen 
forget  these  basic  facts  of  life  when  follow¬ 
ing  their  generous  impulse  to  give  you  the 
shirt  off  your  own  back.” 

Lloyd  J.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  State  of  Washington  (“Meet¬ 
ing  the  Financial  Challenge  in  Education,” 
speech  delivered  before  the  1959  National 
Freedom  Forum,  Harding  College,  Searcy, 
Ark.,  April  22,  1959)  : 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  absolutely  no  business  offering 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  education.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  a  State.  The  best  it  can  do  is  to  collect 
taxes  from  the  individuals  comprising  the 
'State  and  then  redistribute,  through  various 
formulas,  their  money  back  to  them  *  *  * 
a  process  that  sooner  or  later  will  bring 
control  and  domination  of  the  educational 
program  by  the  distributing  agency.” 

Ward  G.  Reeder,  professor  of  education  at 
Ohio  State  University  (book  on  “The  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  School  Administration”) : 

“For  anyone  to  advocate  Federal  aid  with¬ 
out  Federal  control  is  to  advocate  nonsense; 
a  certain  amount  of  Federal  control  has  al¬ 
ways  followed  Federal  aid  and,  as  the  present 
writer  believes,  a  certain  amount  of  it 
should.” 


Luther  A.  Weigle,  dean  emeritus,  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  (in  foreword  to 
“Federal  Aid  to  Education — Boon  or  Bane?” 
by  Roger  A.  Freeman)  : 

“Since  the  war  a  new  danger  to  American 
freedom  has  emerged  within  our  own  life — a 
danger  which  up  until  now  had  not  appeared 
to  be  possible.  I  refet  to  the  beginning 
among  us  of  a  movement  toward  the  Federal 
control  of  education.  It  does  not  bear  that 
name,  and  many — perhaps  most — of  its  advo¬ 
cates  would  repudiate  the  thought.  It  wears 
the  fair  guise  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
the  interest  of  the  equalization  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity.  But  in  the  end  it  can 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  Federal  control 
of  education;  and  this,  in  my  judgment, 
would  gravely  imperil  the  freedom  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  basic 
freedom  of  the  American  people.” 

Frank  H.  Sparks,  president  of  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  (after  visiting  17  foreign  countries 
where  education  is  financed  by  the  central 
government  gave  as  his  opinion  that  Federal 
financing  of  education  would  lead  to)  : 

"1.  Standardized  training  of  teachers  with 
every  teacher  an  employee  of  the  Government 
and  depending  on  it  for  assignments,  salaries 
and  promotions. 

“2.  A  standardized  curriculum,  generally 
out  of  date  because  there  is  no  incentive  for 
improvement. 

“3.  An  impersonal  attitude  toward  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  fitted  into  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  the  system  being  adapted  to 
the  student’s  needs. 

“4.  Elimination  of  experimentation  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  techniques  of  education. 

"5.  Politics  enters  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  which  can  be  used  for  propaganda  as  in 
Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Argen¬ 
tina.” 

Robert  Murray  Haig,  Columbia  University 
(“Elementary  School  Journal,”  May  1939) : 

“The  demand  for  increased  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  support  of  education  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  specification  that  there 
shall  be  no  Federal  control  of  educational 
policy.  At  once  the  interesting  question 
arises:  Can  any  jurisdiction  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  levying  the  taxes  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  without  sooner  or  later  being 
forced  to  take  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
fending  that  expenditure  and  without  being 
asked  to  answer  taxpayers  that  the  money 
is  being  spent  in  a  proper  manner?  *  *  * 
No  mere  audit  will  satisfy  the  demand. 
Sooner  or  later  the  jurisdiction  which  im¬ 
poses  the  taxes  will  exercise  real  control.” 

J.  Hugo  Aronson,  Governor  of  Montana 
(vetoing  a  resolution  for  Federal  aid  to 
education) : 

“Federal  aid  to  education  will  only  result 
in  taking  more  and  more  control  away  from 
the  State  and  local  levels.  There  are  those 
who  will  say  that  certain  pieces  legisla¬ 
tion  guarantee  that  control  remains  at  home. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  since  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  always  sets  up  certain  standards  for 
States  to  meet.  This  is  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  if  we  allow  our  tax 
dollars  to  be  taken  to  that  level  and  then 
returned,  minus  a  substantial  tithe.  Each 
standard,  no  matter  how  innocent  it  sounds, 
is  another  delegation  of  power  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

“Federal  aid  may  sound  like  a  get-rich- 
quick  panacea  for  all  educational  problems. 
However,  one  must  remember  that  Federal 
aid  dollars  still  come  from  the  same  taxpay¬ 
ers  as  other  tax  dollars.  There  is  no  hidden 
mother  lode.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  far 
cheaper  for  all  concerned  to  pay  taxes  at 
home  to  operate  a  sound  educational  system 
than  it  is  to  send  them  elsewhere,  only  to 
find  out  later  that  you  have  lost  control  of 
your  educational  system  and  your  tax  dollars 
have  had  a  tariff  extracted  from  them. 


“There  is  an  added  objection  to  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  this  specific  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  measure,  which  is  now  before 
Congress.  At  a  time  when  a  balanced  budget 
is  certainly  needed,  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  endorsed  by  this  resolution  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  before  Congress.  If 
approved,  it  could  easily  prove  to  be  a  cham¬ 
pion  budget-buster.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$11.4  billion  over  4  years. 

“If  the  money  is  available  for  Federal  aid, 
then  it  is  available  at  the  local  and/or  State 
levels  for  education.  Let  us  take  care  of 
this  major  function  ourselves.  The  only 
Federal  aid  needed  is  for  its  proponents  to 
support  a  return  of  some  tax  sources  to  the 
State  and/or  local  levels.” 

George  S.  Benson,  president  of  Harding 
College  (in  a  broadcast  on  “Federal  Aid  to 
Education”  over  the  ABC  network,  December 
26,  1948)  : 

"The  real  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
merely  $300  million  in  aid  to  our  public 
schools.  The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  we 
shall  take  this  most  crucial  step  toward  the 
socialization  of  America.” 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University  (report  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Columbia  University,  1921): 

“There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  every  dollar  of  it  were  ex¬ 
pended  on  education,  to  produce  through 
Federal  authority,  or  through  what  is  naively 
called  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  several  States,  educational 
results  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with 
those  that  have  been  already  reached  under 
the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown 
up  among  us. 

“Unless  the  school  is  both  the  work  and 
pride  of  the  community  it  serves,  it  is  noth¬ 
ing.  A  school  system  that  grows  naturally 
in  response  to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of 
a  hundred  thousand  different  communities 
will  be  a  better  school  system  than  any  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  those  localities  by  the 
aid  of  grants  of  public  money  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  accompanied  by  Federal  regu¬ 
lations,  Federal  inspections,  Federal  reports 
and  Federal  uniformities.” 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  (Congressional  Record, 
June  14,  1949)  : 

“I  would  flatly  oppose  any  grant  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  States  in  the 
Union  for  educational  purposes.  Such  a 
policy  would  create  an  ambition — almost  a 
requirement — to  spend  money  freely  under 
the  impulse  of  competition  with  other  lo¬ 
calities  in  the  country.  It  would  completely 
decry  and  defeat  the  watchful  economy  that 
comes  about  through  local  supervision  over 
local  expenditures  of  local  revenues.” 

John  J.  Tigert,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  ("The  Real  Peril  of  Federal  Subsi¬ 
dies,”  the  Nation’s  Schools,  July  1934)  : 

“My  experience  in  handling  Federal  sub¬ 
sidies  for  education  under  the  limited  acts 
which  are  now  in  existence  has  taught  me 
that  you  must  either  have  Federal  control 
and  interference  or  you  must  have  misap¬ 
propriation  of  funds  and  waste.  *  *  *  Rea¬ 
son  and  experience  both  indicate  that  Fed¬ 
eral  money  cannot  be  expended  wisely  and 
efficiently  except  by  exercising  Federal  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision,  even  then  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  waste.  *  *  *  If  we  embark  upon  a 
program  of  turning  over  Federal  money  to 
schools  without  any  strings  attached,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  waste,  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  misuse  of  these  funds  will 
result  in  a  reaction  or  a  change.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  Federal  control.” 

Samuel  M.  Brownell,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  (School  and  Society,  May  27, 
1939) : 

"On  the  one  hand,  we  have  presented  to 
us  arguments  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
control  accompanying  Federal  aid.  Along- 
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side,  we  find  evidence  showing  the  inade¬ 
quacy  and  inequality  of  education  in  States 
able  to  support  a  good  educational  program, 
and  evidence  of  inefficient  or  inadequate  ef¬ 
forts  by  these  States  to  eradicate  inequality 
and  inefficiency  within  their  borders.  If 
there  is  to  be  little  or  no  Federal  control  ac¬ 
companying  Federal  aid,  what  right  have  we 
to  expect  a  major  improvement  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  within  States  under  the  same  leader¬ 
ship  that  they  now  have?  Thus,  if  Federal 
aid  is  to  bring  about  better  schools,  it  seems 
apparent  that  there  must  be  some  Federal 
control.” 

Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  president  of  Brigham 
Young  University  (from  an  address  to  the 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  Mountain 
States  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  May  18, 1959)  : 

‘‘The  cry  for  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
premised  on  the  theory  that  many  States 
are  so  much  wealthier  than  others,  that  by 
national  taxation  these  richer  States  can 
be  forced  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  States.  This  theory  is  an  old  one 
that  hardly  fits  the  situation  of  today.  For 
while  there  was  once  a  time  when  some 
States  were  relatively  very  wealthy  and  some 
.very  poor,  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
modern  means  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  development  of  industry, 
have  leveled  out  the  great  inequalities  of 
this  country.  If  there  are  no  economic  op¬ 
portunities  in  one  locality,  people  move  to 
another  where  there  are  such  opportunities. 
We  no  longer  live  all  our  lives  in  the  same 
block.  The  result  is  that  the  regular  eco¬ 
nomic  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
God-given  right  to  use  our  individual  brains 
and  brawn  are  already  solving  the  problem — 
this  is  much  better  than  trying  to  solve  our 
social  problems  by  the  exercise  of  the  tax¬ 
ing  power,  for  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said, 
“The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.’ 

“A  further  and  fundamental  reason  for 
my  being  opposed  to  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  that  easy  money  destroys  local 
self-incentive  and  the  need  for  an  aroused 
citizenry  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  its 
school  system. 

“In  short,  I  submit  that  as  a  nation  we 
will  be  more  creative  and  strong  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  with  our  local  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  our  educational  needs,  for  we 
will  then  know  what  these  needs  are  and 
devise  methods  of  taking  care  of  them.” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  state¬ 
ment  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  defined 
himself  as  a  “philosophical  radical,”  and 
who  is  opposed  to  Government  control  of 
education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  Stuart  Mill,  a  self-defined  "philo¬ 
sophical  radical,”  who  in  England  instigated 
many  reforms,  including  women  suffrage, 
said  in  his  essay  On  Liberty  that:  “The  ob¬ 
jections  which  are  urged  with  reason  against 
State  education  do  not  apply  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  education  but  to  the  State’s 
taking  upon  itself  to  direct  that  education, 
which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  That  the 
whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education  of 
the  people  should  be  in  State  hands,  I  go  as 
far  as  anyone  in  deprecating.  All  that  has 
been  said  of  the  importance  of  individuality 
or  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions  and 
modes  of  conduct.  Involves  diversity  of  edu¬ 
cation.  A  general  State  education  is  a  mere 
contrivance  for  molding  people  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  like  one  another:  and  as  the  mold 
In  which  It  casts  them  Is  that  which  pleases 
the  predominant  power  in  the  government, 
whether  this  be  a  monarch,  a  priesthood,  an 


aristocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  existing 
generation;  in  proportion  as  it  is  efficient  and 
successful,  it  establishes  a  despotism  over  the 
mind,  leading  by  natural  tendency  to  one 
over  the  body.  An  education  established  and 
controlled  by  the  State  should  only  exist,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  compet¬ 
ing  experiments,  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  example  and  stimulus,  to  keep  the  others 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence.” 

Mr.  President,  on  May  13,  1957,  the 
following  appeared  in  Time  magazine, 
under  the  heading  “Federal  School  Aid — 
Do  the  States  Want  It?” 

Of  all  the  items  in  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  domestic  program,  few  seem  less  likely 
to  succeed  than  Federal  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  But  would  the  defeat  of  this 
proposal  be  as  great  a  calamity  as  its  back¬ 
ers  insist?  Last  week  Time  surveyed  the  48 
States  to  find  out.  The  answer:  No. 

Though  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  keep 
building  classrooms  faster  than  ever  before, 
a  surprisingly  big  proportion  of  the  States 
do  not  need — or  do  not  want — any  help  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  I  wish  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Memphis  School  Board  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  which  action  shows  that 
Memphis,  at  least,  feels  that  it  can 
take  care  of  its  own  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  the 
length  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  at 
this  time.  Usually  I  try  to  be  very  brief. 
However,  this  subject  is  close  to  my 
heart,  as  I  realize  it  is  likewise  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  the  States. 

In  the  past  12  months  I  have  spoken 
in  44  States.  Without  exception,  I  have 
found  the  people  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Those  who  favor  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  are  a  small  group  of  profes¬ 
sionals  who  want  to  have  control.  But 
no  justification  has  been  made  for  it, 
and  no  showing  of  a  need  for  money  has 
been  made. 

Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the 
only  desire  is  to  get  the  camel  into  the 
tent.  I  believe  the  camel’s  nose  went 
into  the  tent  with  the  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act;  and  I 
believe  the  camel’s  hump  will  go  into 
the  tent  if  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  now 
urged  is  enacted.  In  fact,  if  such  a  bill 
is  enacted,  then,  Mr.  President,  as  surely 
as  you  are  sitting  in  the  chair,  the 
camel’s  hump  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
camel  will  be  in  the  tent,  unless  we  are 
careful. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HEN¬ 
NINGS  ON  SCHEDULED  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ROGERS  BEFORE  SENATE  RULES 
COMMITTEE  ON  FEBRUARY  5 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  regarding  the  scheduled  appearance 
of  Attorney  General  Rogers  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  on  February  5,  prior  to  hold¬ 
ing  the  first  public  hearing  on  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  to  authorize  the  presi¬ 
dential  appointment  of  temporary  Fed¬ 


eral  officials  to  register  qualified  U.S, 
citizens  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Hennings 

Attorney  General  Rogers  will  appear  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  on  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1960. 

Prior  to  holding  the  first  public  hearing 
on  legislative  proposals  to  authorize  the  pres¬ 
idential  appointment  of  temporary  Federal 
officials  to  register  qualified  U.S.  citizens  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections,  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  invited  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  appear.  Mr.  Rogers  has  now 
accepted  our  invitation  and  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  February  5, 
1960,  in  the  caucus  room. 

Before  accepting  our  invitation,  the  At¬ 
torney  General  announced  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposal  for  dealing  with  problems  of 
persons  denied  opportunities  to  register  and 
vote  because  of  race  or  color. 

I  have  studied  the  several  proposals  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Rules  Committee  since  last 
September  when  the  congressionally  estab¬ 
lished  Civil  Rights  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  creation  of  temporary  Federal  regis¬ 
trars  under  certain  circumstances.  I  have 
also  read  the  Attorney  General’s  proposal.  I 
have  a  number  of  questions  to  ask. 

I  intend  to  ask  why  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  consider  appointment  of  special 
masters  in  chancery  or  referees  by  Federal 
district  courts  to  assist  in  drawing  up  pub¬ 
lic  school  desegration  plans. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  backed 
away  from  a  position  held  in  late  1956  and 
early  1957  in  support  of  statutory  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  civil 
court  remedies  in  support  of  individuals’ 
constitutional  rights.  Since  then,  no  ad¬ 
ministration  spokesman  has  advanced  any 
substantial  alternate  proposal.  This  might 
be  a  good  time,  when  the  Attorney  General 
is  discussing  powers  of  Federal  courts,  for 
him  to  comment  on  the  possibility  of  similar 
functions  in  cases  of  constitutional  rights 
other  than  voting. 

Of  course,  the  Attorney  General  will  also 
be  asked  to  justify  his  request  for  a  new  stat¬ 
ute  and  explain  why  he  wants  a  provision  for 
voting  referees  spelled  out  by  a  new  law 
in  addition  to  the  broad  power  courts  now 
possess  for  the  employment  of  referees.  I 
feel  it  is  premature — before  the  Attorney 
General  testifies — to  speculate  about  com¬ 
bining  temporary  Federal  registrars  and  vot¬ 
ing  referees  proposals. 

Everyone  who  understands  the  legislative 
process  knows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  to  develop  the  best  leg¬ 
islation  for  the  Senate  to  consider  after  ex¬ 
amining  several  drafts  and  alternate  propos¬ 
als.  This  is  what  I  expect  us  to  do.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  am  committed  to  no  particular 
proposal,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  produce  the 
best  bill. 

On  January  27,  1960,  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  notified  Sena¬ 
tors  that  he  intended  to  ask  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  consideration  of  S. 
2535,  S.  2684,  S.  2719,  S.  2722,  S.  2783,  and  S. 
2814,  all  bills  providing  for  (in  general)  the 
appointment  of  Federal  election  registrars 
and  means  of  strengthening  and  protecting 
the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  against 
denial  because  of  race  or  color.  He  said  he 
would  ask  that  these  bills  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  so  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Constitutional  Rights  may  give 
this  proposed  legislation  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Johnston  further  notified  the 
Senate  that  when  the  bill  entitled  “An  act 
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to  amend,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  by- 
providing  for  court  appointment  of  U.S.  vot¬ 
ing  referees,  and  for  other  purposes,”  is 
presented  to  the  Senate,  he  would  move  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Johnston  indicat¬ 
ed  that  his  intended  action  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  legislative  proposals  concerning 
Federal  election  registrars  now  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  involved  constitu¬ 
tional  questions — that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
proposed  legislation  pending  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rules  Committee  and  that  suggested  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  his  press  conference 
last  week  are  both  clearly  unconstitutional. 

While  not  agreeing  with  Senator  Johnston, 
I  do  concede  that  these  proposals  may  in¬ 
volve  some  questions  of  constitutional  law. 
I  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  the  important 
new  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
raises  constitutional  questions.  This  fact 
has  never  inhibited  the  Congress  in  its  work 
nor  has  that  insofar  as  I  know  been  a  special 
basis  for  referring  bills  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  As  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  as  chairman  of  three  of  its  subcommit¬ 
tees,  I  am  zealous  in  protecting  its  pre¬ 
rogatives.  However,  as  a  member  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  I  am 
equally  diligent  in  protecting  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  and  under 
section  (o)  (1)  (D)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  clear  that  the  bills  presently  before  the 
Rules  Committee  have  been  properly  referred 
to  it. 

Section  (o)(l)(D)  of  rule  XXV  provides 
as  follows:  “Matters  relating  to  the  election 
of  the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members' 
of  Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested 
elections;  credentials  and  qualifications; 
Federal  elections  generally;  Presidential  suc¬ 
cession”  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

As  for  the  Attorney  General’s  proposal,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  wait  and  see  what 
is  actually  introduced. 

The  Rules  Committee  began  hearings  on 
the  bills  presently  under  consideration  on 
January  18,  1960;  has  held  2  weeks  of  hear¬ 
ings  and  will  continue  hearings  through  Fri¬ 
day  of  this  week  on  which  date  the  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  to  terminate  the  hearings  so  that 
we  could  report  on  these  bills  by  February 
15,  the  date  the  majority  leader  has  set  to 
begin  consideration  of  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion.  These  bills  while  properly  before  the 
Rules  Committee  because  they  relate  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  election  of  Federal  officials  are 
nonetheless  a  part  of  the  civil  rights  pic¬ 
ture. 


FEDERAL*  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2-year  program,  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  enter  upon  this  new  decade,  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  comes  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation.  The  issue  has  been  debated  and 
delayed  for  nearly  a  school  generation; 
the  bumper  crop  of  war  babies  who  were 
born  in  the  early  1940’s  is  just  about  fin¬ 
ishing  high  school,  and  some  have 
started  college.  And  all  this  time,  we 
debate  while  they  graduate.  Talk  may  be 
educational,  but  it  does  not  provide  an 
education  for  them. 

The  States,  counties,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  have  extended  themselves  com- 


mendably  in  meeting  the  educational 
problem.  Some  have  overextended 
themselves  and  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  borrowing  capacity  in  trying  to 
provide  classrooms  and  to  recruit  and 
retain  teachers.  Meanwhile,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Government  has  merely  talked  and 
planned,  without  making  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  meeting  the  school 
need.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  defaulted  in  meeting  what  I 
believe  to  be  its  inescapable  responsi¬ 
bility. 

It  cannot  be  said,  by  way  of  excuse, 
that  we  did  not  have  advance  warning 
of  the  current  needs  and  deficiencies  in 
the  field  of  education.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  the  census  figures  and  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau’s  estimates  have  given  us 
ample  notice  of  what  to  expect  in  our 
classrooms.  We  are  inclined  to  talk  in 
vague  and  distant  terms  about  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion  abroad  in  some  far¬ 
away  place  like  India.  We  seem  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  we  are  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  explosion — to  use  what  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  rather  threadbare  cliche — of  our 
own  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

Missouri,  for  example,  now  has  more 
than  44,000  pupils  in  excess  of  normal 
classroom  capacity.  It  will  need  4,156 
additional  classrooms  to  take  care  of 
this  excess  enrollment  and  to  replace 
old  classrooms.  During  the  current 
school  year  of  1959-60,  only  1,400  class¬ 
rooms  are  scheduled  for  construction, 
leaving  a  shortage  of  2,756  rooms.  In 
light  of  such  a  growing  classroom  short¬ 
age,  the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  long  been  committed  to  Fed¬ 
eral  participation  in  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  increased  urgency 
of  the  school  problem  today,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  resolved  that  education  is 
truly  a  function  of  survival. 

I  think  some  of  us  concur  most  em¬ 
phatically  in  the  estimate  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  in  supporting  edu¬ 
cation.  We  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  and  must  approve  a  broad  and  ef¬ 
fective  school  aid  program. 

For  many  years,  I  have  urged  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
field  of  education.  I  have  introduced 
two  bills  looking  toward  that  end;  S.  929, 
to  provide  tax  deductions  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  expenses,  and  S.  930,  to  extend 
the  education  and  training  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill. 

The  tax  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  income  tax  de¬ 
ductions  for  amounts  paid  for  student 
tuition  and  fees,  for  books  and  for  room 
and  board.  The  bill  also  would  permit 
deductions  for  money  donated  for  schol¬ 
arships.  This  measure  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

On  February  4,  1959,  I  introduced,  as 
I  have  in  past  Congresses,  my  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  education  and  training  benefits 
of  the  GI  bill  for  as  long  as  the  draft 
exists.  The  young  men  and  women  who 
have  entered  the  armed  services  since 
January,  1955,  have  been  denied  these 
benefits.  Recognizing  the  value  of  GI 
bill  training  not  only  for  the  young  vet¬ 
erans,  but  also  for  the  entire  Nation,  the 
Senate  passed  a  comprehensive  bill — 
which  I  had  joined  in  sponsoring — to  re¬ 
new  the  education  and  training  benefits 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  the  GI 


bill.  This  bill,  S,  1138,  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  21,  1959,  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  Federal  aid  to  education  bill, 
which  would  provide  $4.4  billion  a  year 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and 
would  cover  both  school  construction  and 
teacher’s  salary.  When  the  committee 
reported  the  pending  bill — S.  8 — costing 
only  $500  million  a  year  and  making  no 
provision  for  teachers’  salaries,  I  felt  it 
was  almost  as  inadequate  as  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  tepid  loan -servicing  construc¬ 
tion  program.  Neither  S.  8  nor  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  provides  for  teachers; 
only  for  construction.  Neither  of  them 
provides  more  than  a  cautious  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  overall  cost.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  joined-  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  The  Clark 
amendment  calls  for  $1.1  billion  a  year 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  provides  for 
both  construction  and  teachers’  salaries, 
leaving  to  the  States  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  distribute  this  money  as 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  add  at  this 
time  more  grains  of  facts  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  information  that  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  already  about  the  need  for  a 
Federal  aid  educational  program.  Even 
those  who  oppose  any  kind  of  an  aid 
program  concede  the  extent  of  the  need. 
I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  concede  the  need, 
but  then  proceed  to  frustrate  all  efforts 
to  meet  the  need  by  using  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  called 
the  “Yes,  but’’  technique.  They  say: 
“Yes,  there  is  a  need  for  more  classrooms 
and  higher  teachers’  salaries,  but,”  and 
then  they  proceed  with  the  key  words 
of  their  assorted  objections,  “the  budg¬ 
et,”  “Federal  control,”  “integration,” 
“parochial  and  private  schools,”  “teach¬ 
ers’  pay”  and,  looking  ahead,  through 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  legislative 
process,  to  a  possible  Presidential  veto. 

I  think  we  all  have  a  deep  respect  for 
and  an  interest  in  economy  and  in  a 
balanced  budget.  Some  of  us  differ  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  in  which  the 
budget  should  be  balanced,  and.  to  what 
extent  we  can  afford  to  balance  the 
budget  at  a  given  time  and  for  certain 
purposes.  That  is  where  the  issue  seems 
to  be  joined  in  much  of  the  legislation 
that  comes  before  this  body.  If  some  of 
us  support  the  administration’s  foreign 
aid  program  or  if  we  support  the  mil¬ 
itary  aid  program,  we  lay  ourselves  open 
to  the  charge  that  we  are  voting  for 
reckless  spending.  Here  we  are  doing 
something  to  try  to  bring  some  measure 
of  education  to  the  children  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  -of  this  country.  In  my  judgment, 
our  people  cannot  have  too  much  edu¬ 
cation. 

Education  really  begins,  I  believe,  after 
graduation  from  school  or  college. 
Most  certainly  the  taste  that  is  acquired 
there  for  reading,  learning,  studying, 
acquiring  information  and  knowledge, 
and  accommodation  to  scholarship  it¬ 
self,  is  of  vast  importance  to  a  nation 
which  aspires  to  primacy  and  power  and 
leadership.  If  we  are  to  maintain  any- 
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thing  like  our  right  to  claim  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  we  must  continue  to 
strive  for  the  fullest  education — in 
school,  in  college  and  long  afterwards. 

I  do  not  care  to  engage  in  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  budget,  but  I  believe  we 
must  think  of  the  national  debt  in  its 
relation  to  our  assets.  While  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  at  a  record  high,  it  has 
actually  decreased  sharply  in  relation  to 
our  national  assets.  In  1949,  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  was  93  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  but  in  1959,  it  was  only 
62  percent.  To  put  it  another  way,  in 
1949  the  national  debt  was  equal  to 
115  percent  of  our  national  income; 
in  1959,  only  71  percent.  A  still  more 
striking  figure  is  this ;  In  1948,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  was  seven  times  the  revenue  of 
the  Federal  Government;  in  1958,  it  was 
only  four  times  the  revenue. 

I  mention  these  relative  figures,  not 
merely  to  cite  them  as  statistics,  but  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  prevalent  and 
almost  overweening  concern  about  the 
size  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  the  Nation’s  ability  to  pay 
for  the  educational  aid  program  from  a 
broader  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  lay  aside  our  pencils  and 
sliderules  and  take  a  thoughtful  look  at 
this  matter,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
pathetic  paradox.  The  paradox  is  that 
the  world’s  richest  Nation  is  told  it  can¬ 
not  afford  to  meet  its  school  needs  in  a 
time  of  unprecedented  opulence  and 
prosperity.  "When  we  consider  this  situ¬ 
ation  further,  the  more  preposterous  it 
becomes.  It  would  be  a  sad  footnote  to 
history  if  it  were  said  that  20th  century 
America  produced  the  world’s  best  auto¬ 
mobiles,  TV  sets,  kitchen  cleansers, 
cigarettes,  lipsticks,  and  deodorants  but 
produced  only  semiliterate  students  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
trying  to  educate  them. 

Because  of  its  fixation  about  the 
budget,  the  administration  proposes  a 
construction  program  which  would 
stretch  out  financing  of  construction  over 
20  or  30  years  of  debt  servicing  on  State 
or  local  loans.  It  is  merely  an  hors 
d’oeuvre  when  a  full-course  meal  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  body  and  the  mind. 
Of  course,  the  intent  of  this  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the 
budget.  The  result  would  be  to  dump 
some  of  the  cost  of  construction  upon 
the  backs  of  future  generations.  Yet  the 
President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage,  suggested  that  the  $3  or  $4.5  billion 
surplus  expected  the  next  fiscal  year  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt  in  order  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  future  genera¬ 
tions.  The  two  propositions  are  patently 
incompatible  and  contradictory.  Why 
the  grave  concern  for  future  generations 
with  reference  to  the  national  debt,  and 
the  cavalier  unconcern  about  future  gen¬ 
erations  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
school  construction?  I  do  not  think  it 
will  make  much  difference  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  whether  the  burden  they  carry 
is  the  national  debt  or  the  school  debt. 
The  burden  will  be  just  as  heavy  in  either 
case.  But  if  we  pay  now  for  school  con¬ 
struction  and  for  teachers’  pay  increases, 
as  proposed  in  the  Clark  amendment,  at 
least  educated  future  generatiom^a|M| 


candying  the  burden.  If  they  cannot  be 
called  “educated,”  at  least  they  will  have 
a  semblance  of  education.  We  all  un¬ 
derstand  that  education  is  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  term.  We  are  never  really  edu¬ 
cated,  no  matter  how  long  we  live. 

I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  about 
methods  of  education:  About  criteria; 
about  what  education  owes  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  it  attempts  to  bring  the  love  of 
learning  to  our  people.  Certainly,  from 
the  more  material  aspect,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  progress  in  the  sciences  and  in 
technical  training  and  in  other  branches 
of  learning  which  we  need  for  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security. 

Federal  control  is  another  shibboleth 
that  has  been  raised  against  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Clark  amendment  and  the 
committee  bill — S.  8 — now  before  us 
carry  the  identical  wording  in  the  form 
of  assurance  against  Federal  interfer¬ 
ence.  Section  3  provides  assurance  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  act  no 
agency  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  exercise  any  direction  over  any 
aspect  of  the  school  program  or  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  school  system.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  spell¬ 
ing  out  this  specific  assurance. 

The  professed  fear  of  Federal  control 
becomes  a  little  shrill  and  hysterical  at 
times.  Let  me  point  out  in  the  first 
place  that  the  absence  of  Federal  control 
over  curriculum  and  administration  has 
not  necessarily  led  to  utopian  conditions. 
Thanks  to  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the 
parents,  however,  such  abuses  as  patron¬ 
age  appointment  of  teachers  and  favor¬ 
itism  in  purchase  of  books,  supplies,  and 
so  forth,  have  been  held  to  a  minimum. 
Secondly,  may  I  point  out  that  Federal 
aid  has  not  led  to  Federal  control  in  many 
areas  of  Federal-State  cooperation.  I 
refer  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  agricul¬ 
ture  experiment  stations,  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  Federal  impact  areas,  Federal 
aid  programs  for  hospitals,  airports,  and 
so  forth.  The  school  aid  program  will 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  accumulated  in  operat¬ 
ing  many  other  successful  and  mutually 
satisfactory  Federal-State  programs. 
And  finally,  this  additional  thought 
about  Federal  control;  The  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  the  U.S  Coast 
Guard  Academy  all  have  been  federally 
controlled  since  their  founding.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Federal  control  has  been 
suggested  as  a  reason  some  graduates 
may  not  have  been  sufficiently  stimu¬ 
lated,  or  may  have  been  poorly  educated, 
or  may  lack  some  degree  of  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows,  for  several  years  we  have  had  a 
Federal  program  of  aid  to  federally  im¬ 
pacted  areas.  The  able  Senator  repre¬ 
sents  a  State  with  several  such  areas. 
Almost  all  States,  if  indeed  not  all  States, 
£ave  such  areas.  The  Federal  aid  has 
been  given. 


I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
any  Federal  control  over  the  schools  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  which  has  resulted 
from  this  experience. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  After  nearly  10 
years  in  this  body,  I  will  say  to  my 
learned  colleague,  if  such  is  the  case  it 
has  never  been  called  to  my  attention. 
The  Senator  may  not  readily  believe 
this,  but  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
people  of  my  State  seem  to  be  able  to 
write,  and  certainly  the  newspapers  are 
able  to  editorialize,  and  I  have  never  yet 
had  one  instance  called  to  my  attention 
of  such  Federal  control  over  any  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  This 
is  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
which  is  channeled  to  the  States  and 
through  the  States  to  the  local  commu¬ 
nities,  and  it  has  operated  beneficially 
to  the  local  communities,  to  the  children, 
to  the  schools  involved,  and  to  the  na¬ 
tional  Government,  without  the  Federal 
control  which  both  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  would  resist. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  the  able 
Senator  has  selected  and  exemplified  an 
excellent  analogy  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  points  we  have  all  been  trying  to 
make.  When  one  is  against  something 
it  is  easy  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  strawmen, 
but  when  we  dome  down  to  the  hard 
cases  and  look  into  the  facts  we  do  not 
seem  to  hear  much  about  them.  We  do 
not  hear  much  about  them  when  we  are 
on  the  ground  talking  to  the  people  who 
are  experiencing  and  living  with  the 
problems,  who  daily  have  to  try  to  sur¬ 
mount  them,  under  almost  incalculable 
or  insurmountable  odds  and  handicaps. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  trust  the  able  Senator 
will  pardon  me  for  this  intrusion  into 
his  excellent  address,  upon  which  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  my  friend 
very  much  for  his  very  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  point  out  veiy  briefly.  I  shall  be 
brief,  because  many  Senators  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  and  there  are 
many  others  who  yet  desire  to  speak 
on  it. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial  titled  “The  Schools 
We  Are  Not  Building,”  and  published  on 
January  9,  1960,  had  this  to  say  on  the 
matter  of  feared  Federal  control: 

There  is  something  else  to  the  fate  of 
school  aid  in  Congress  besides  disagreement 
over  financing.  This  is  the  profound,  al¬ 
though  usually  hidden,  conviction  among  a 
number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  any  control  over  or  voice  in,  public 
education. 

Even  in  the  acceptance  of  funds  from 
Washington  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
these  people  see  a  dangerous  first  step  to¬ 
ward  Federal  dictation  of  educational  policy. 
Socialism,  they  tell  each  other.  Bureau¬ 
cratic  intervention.  It  has  even  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  this  view 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  so  bur¬ 
dened  by  debt  that  it  is  better  to  let  the 
States  find  the  extra  money  for  themselves. 

Certainly,  local  control  of  education  has 
been  a  jealously  guarded  tradition  in  the 
United  States.  Would  help  in  building 
schools  threaten  it?  Hardly.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  has  had  responsibility  for  education, 
as  in  defense  projects  or  military  bases,  there 
has  been  no  shade  or  pressure  whatsoever. 

But  even  more  important,  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  money  for  the  vast  effort 
in  education  which  is  required  can  come 
from  anywhere  else.  The  States  cannot  find 
it.  The  municipalities  even  less. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  one  point 
which  might  occasion  some  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  some  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
tegration  matter  in  such  a  program. 

Naturally  we  want  to  see  all  our  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  the  schooling  that  is  their 
right  and  their  heritage,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  can  be  achieved  by  at¬ 
taching  an  integration  rider  to  this  bill. 
There  are  other  and  more  effective  ways 
of  guaranteeing  all  children  their  fair 
share  of  education.  I  fear  that  if  we 
clutter  up  this  legislation  by  such  an 
amendment — and  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  I  know  anything  about  the  purpose 
of  any  Senator  in  offering  such  an 
amendment — I  do  not  believe  it  will 
achieve  its  purpose.  We  hope  that  such 
an  amendment  will  not  be  offered,  be¬ 
cause  integration  and  religion  really  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  as  they  may  be  collateral  consid¬ 
erations.  The  primary  and  principal 
considerations  which  should  occupy  our 
minds  and  our  consciences  is  that  the 
young  people  of  this  country  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  education  because 
of  racial,  religious,  or  class  obstruction¬ 
ism.  These  are  fallacious  objections  to 
a  Federal  aid  to  education  program,  and 
I  think  they  have  just  about  run  their 
course. 

The  prime  target  of  those  opposing' 
S.  2  and  the  Clark  amendmei#.  is  the 
authorization  of  money  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  In  opposing  this,  they  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Federal  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  a  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  bill  without  salary  assistance  would 
be  like  a  church  without  an  altar;  a 
fancy  automobile  body  without  an  en¬ 
gine;  an  elaborate  TV  cabinet  housing 
an  inferior  and  faulty  set.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  teachers’  pay  increases,  we  must 
rise  about  selfish  considerations  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  just 
made  a  report  which  indicates  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  public  school  teachers  in 
the  classroom.  The  report  on  teacher 
turnover  for  the  1957-58  school  year 
showed  that  137,000  teachers,  or  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  total 
teaching  staff  left  the  profession. 

Teaching  is  an  honorable  profession. 
Many  of  those  teachers  left  reluctantly 
because  of  economic  pressures  and  other 
responsibilities.  I  think  the  fault  lies 
with  us  for  allowing  meager  salaries  to 
be  the  condition  which  caused  able  and 
competent  persons  to  retire  from  teach¬ 
ing. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic:  If  we  cannot 
pay  adequate  salaries  to  attract  young 
people  to  the  teaching  profession  and  if 
we  cannot  pay  them  enough  to  remain  in 
the  profession,  we  shall  surely  have  in¬ 
ferior  instruction  and  substandard  edu¬ 
cation.  Teachers’  salaries  are  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  pay  ladder  of  virtu¬ 


ally  all  professions,  with  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy.  It  is  an  indictment 
of  our  society  when  we  oblige  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  our  children  to  go  around  in  -’■’ay 
clothes,  their  minds  preoccupied  with 
bills  rather  than  ideas  and  ideals.  Let 
me  point  out  that  the  teacher  along  with 
the  pensioner  and  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes  have  been  hardest  hit  by  infla¬ 
tion.  The  increase  in  salary  that  would 
be  possible  under  the  Clark  amendment 
would  give  them  relief  that  is  long  over¬ 
due. 

I  am  boundless  in  my  admiration  for 
the  able  and  diligent  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  for  his  tireless, 
work  in  behalf  of  all  of  us — in  behalf  of 
this  country  and  the  free  world — in 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words  and  for  his  offer  of 
support. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  talking  about  school  buildings 
and  teachers’  salaries.  We  have  not 
touched  upon  another  and  perhaps 
greater  ingredient  in  the  education  of 
our  American  youth.  I  refer  to  quality. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  an  editorial,  titled  “Deficiency  in 
Education,”  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  29,  1960. 

But  the  problem  of  American  education 
goes  deeper  than  lack  of  buildings  or  lack  of 
equipment  of  lack  of  scholarships  or  lack  of 
pay,  or  even  lack  of  personnel.  It  involves 
quality:  quality  of  teachers,  quality  of  in¬ 
struction,  quality  of  curricula,  quality  of 
students,  quality  of  output,  quality  of 
standards.  Here  is  the  area  of  greatest  de¬ 
ficiency  that  cannot  be  curred  merely  by 
plant  or  money. 

Nevertheless,  new  plants  and  more  money 
are  primary  essentials  if  America’s  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies  are  to  be  remedied.  A 
satisfactory  aid  to  education  bill  would  help 
meet  this  urgent  need;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  either  party  can  face  the  people  with 
a  clear  conscience  next  November  if  no  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  will  surely  veto  this  bill  if  it  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  administration  bill.”  This  is 
brandished  about  with  all  the  swagger  of 
a  7 -year-old  playing  cowboy  with  a 
loaded  gun  instead  of  a  toy  pistol.  How¬ 
ever,  this  threat  should  not  deter  us 
from  performing  our  duty  and  fulfilling 
our  obligations.  The  President  has  his 
responsibility  and  we  have  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  the  children  of  our 
Nation.  Let  us,  at  least,  say  that  we 
shall  meet  our  responsibility  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  President  has  asserted  that  he 
knows  more  about  defense  than  anybody 
else,  and  he  could  be  right,  although  I 
have  heard  it  disputed  by  competent  and 
informed  persons.  But  it  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  follow  that  he  knows  more  about 
education  than  anybody  else.  As  for 
me,  I  would  prefer  to  listen  to  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  those  who  speak  with  unquestioned 
competency  on  the  subject. 

Being  a  lawyer,  perhaps  I  am  rather 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  experts,  people 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  field. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  the  National  Education 
sociation,  scholars,  professors,  and  ’  y. 
groups  are  better  qualified  than  most  *9 


speak  from  Sinai  on  this  question.  They 
are  supporting  this  Federal  aid  bill  with 
teachers’  salaries  included.  Further¬ 
more,  I  suspect  that  the  best  qualified  of 
all  to  speak  on  the  subject  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  school-age  children.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  education  that  their 
children  are  receiving.  They  are  also 
supporting  this  Federal  aid  bill  with 
teachers’  salaries  included.  And  so  do  I. 

Mr.  President,  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine  ran  an  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  New  Yprk  Times  the  other 
day.  This  phrase  caught  my  eye: 

One  thing  known  both  to  men  and  women 
is  this:  A  lady  must  say  “No”  many  times 
to  give  full  meaning  to  her  “Yes.” 

Congress  has  said  “No”  to  Federal  aid 
for  education  so  many  times  over  the 
years  that  our  “Yes”  on  this  amendment 
certainly  should  be  meaningful. 

In  concluding  we  hear  it  said  quite  fre¬ 
quently  that  America  lacks  a  sense  of 
direction,  that  it  lacks  goals,  that  it  lacks 
dedicated  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  the  bill  with 
the  Clark  amendments  which  provide  ex¬ 
panded  educational  opportunities,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  will  be  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  better  civilization,  and  toward 
a  greater  enlightenment  of  all  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PAYMENT  OF  EQUALIZATION 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATE  OF 

ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long]  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  payment  of  equalization  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  over  a  15-year 
period — beginning  July  1,  1961 — to  assist 
the  49th  State  in  catching  up  in  its  road 
program  with  its  sister  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2976)  to  amend  section  44 
of  Public  Law  86-70,  approved  June  25, 
1959,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii)  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  proposal  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  represents  a  matter  of 
simple  equity  and  justice  for  one  of  the 
Nation’s  newest  States. 

While  at  first  blush  this  might  appear 
to  be  an  attempt  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  secure  special  and  more  favored  treat¬ 
ment  for  itself,  a  closer  scrutiny  will 
reveal  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
nothing  the  other  States  have  not  al¬ 
ready  received — and  which  the  then 
Territory  of  Alaska  itself  would  have 
received  if  it  had  been  treated  on  the 
basis  of  equality  with  the  other  States 
and  the  Tex*ritory  of  Hawaii. 

Alaska  is  not  asking  for  special  treat¬ 
ment — it  is  asking  for  equal  treatment — 
it  is  asking  for  funds  which  should  right- 
l^iiJiave  been  paid  to  the  territory  over 
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the  years.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  figures  will  show  that 
through  this  bill  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
asking  for  many  millions  less  than  it 
could  rightfully  claim.  In  addition,  it  is 
making  no  claim  for  the  untold  and  un¬ 
measurable  millions  lost  to  Alaska  be¬ 
cause  its  economic  growth  through  the 
years  has  been  held  back  because  of  the 
inequality  of  treatment  it  received  with 
respect  to  the  allotment  of  Federal  aid 
highway  funds. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
to  indulge  in  recriminations  about  the 
past  or  to  repeat  the  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
criminations  against  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  with  respect  to  Federal  aid  high¬ 
way  grants. 

The  facts  are  matters  of  public  record. 

That  there  has  been  discrimination  in 
this  matter  against  the  State  of  Alaska 
was  recognized  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  when  it  said,  in  reporting  out  the 
Alaska  omnibus  bill : 

The  committee  has  included  provisions  in 
this  bill  placing  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  States.  It  has  done 
so  with  the  full  realization,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  highways  Alaska  has  been 
inequitably  treated  in  the  past  and  would 
have  entered  upon  statehood  with  a  highway 
system  much  more  advanced  if  it  had  been 
treated  with  respect  to  Federal-aid  highway 
aid  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  States 
and  territories.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
Alaska  did  not  participate  at  all  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highway  program  until  1956  and 
from  then  on  only  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  committee,  therefore,  feels  that  the 
Congress  still  has  a  responsibility  and  a  duty 
to  examine  this  situation  in  the  near  future 
more  closely  in  order  to  provide  for  equitable 
and  equal  treatment  for  the  new  State. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  will,  therefore,  study 
fully  this  problem  and  recommend  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  steps  needed  to 
assure  Alaska’s  participation  in  the  highway 
program  on  the  basis  of  full  equality,  taking 
into  consideration  its  limited  past  partici¬ 
pation. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  activities  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska, 
who  I  am  glad  to  see  is  occupying  the 
chair,  and  who  was  then  a  voteless  Dele¬ 
gate  in  the  House,  we  would  not  have 
been  included  even  on  that  limited  basis. 
I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to  my  col¬ 
league  from.  Alaska.  Much  that  Alaska 
received  before  it  became  a  State  was 
due  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Alaska.  It  was  a 
great  achievement,  considering  particu¬ 
larly  the  fact  that  he  had  no  vote  in  the 
House. 

As  I  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  discrimination 
in  the  past  against  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  has  been  recognized. 

The  extent  of  that  discrimination  has 
been  computed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  showing  the  actual 
apportionments  and  allocations  to 
Alaska,  and  estimated  amounts  Alaska 
would  have  received  had  the  Territory 
participated  in  all  apportionments  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
ft*"  s: 

Tablf  IX.— Actual  apportionments  and  allo¬ 
cations  to  Alaska,  and  estimated  amounts 
Alaska  would  have  received  had  the  terri¬ 
tory  participated  in  all  apportionments  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  States 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fund 

Estimate 

Actual 

1917-33: 

Federal  aid  _ 

$67.  3 . 
36.8 

48.1 
6.1 

204.  8 
136.8 
.6 

16. 1 

1936-43: 

• 

1949-48  and  1959-60,  inclusive: 

2  $25.  2 

2  17.  0 
2.2 
6.2 

1959-  D-funds  _ _ _ 

516.6 

40.8 

14.6 

2.5 

1.1 

48.6 

32.5 

Access  road  fund: 

2.5 
3  1.1 

Sec.  12  . . 

59.0 

36.1 

575.  G 

84.7 

1  1934-35  public  works  and  works  program  highway. 

«  Alaska  received  their  1st  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
i  Total  approved  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1959. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  during  the  years  since 
1917  through  1959  there  should  have 
been  allotted  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
the  sum  of  $575,600,000.  Actually  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  received  the  sum  of 
$84,700,000.  Thus  the  territory  was  not 
given,  during  those  years,  $490  mil¬ 
lion — funds  which  should  rightfully 
have  been  allotted  to  the  territory  for 
its  road  program. 

This  during  a  period  from  1917  to 
1959.  We  are  not  talking,  then,  of  al¬ 
most  $491  million  in  1960  depreciated 
dollars.  Some  of  those  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  build  roads  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  during  a  time 
when  their  value  would  have  purchased 
much  more  than  they  will  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  of  the  great  economic  growth  that 
could  have  been  Alaska’s  had  these 
funds  been  paid  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  when  they  should  have  been  paid 
to  the  territory  if  it  had  been  treated  in 
full  equality. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  over  the  15 
years  starting  July  1,  1961,  would 

amount  to  some  $191  million  less  than 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
paid  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  had  if 
been  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  States  and  territories. 

My  concern  about  the  lack  of  roads  in 
Alaska  has  been  long  and  deep,  as  it  has 
"been  also  the  concern  of  my  colleague. 
I  have  spoken  and  written  about  the 
nee"  for  roads  for  many  years  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Over  a  year  ago — on  February  19, 
1959 — I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
“aS  to  Alaska’s  great  needs  in  this  re- 
'  ect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
rtion  of  my  remarks  at  that  time  be 
mted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Gruening.  *  *  *  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  brought  up  the  fact  that  Alaska 
enters  the  Union  in  a  unique  situation,  in 
which  not  only  a  few  but  the  majority  of 
its  communities  are  unconnected  to  each 
other  by  highway.  If  we  have  a  comparable 
situation  in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  land  transportation — and  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  Alaskans  are  very  airminded  and  our 
air  services  are  good — we  would  have  one 
railway  system  extending  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  perhaps  going  by  way  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Detroit  or  Indianapolis.  There 
would  be  a  highway  roughly  paralleling  that 
highway  but  taking  a  slightly  different  route, 
going  perhaps  through  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Cincinnati.  There  might  be  a 
branch  or  two  extending  from  that  highway. 
The  Capital  of  the  Nation  would  be  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  other  city  by  highway. 
There  would  be  a  few  short  stubs  of  roads 
going  out  from  it  and  from  a  few  of  the  cities. 
The  rest  of  the  country  would  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  air  transportation.  That  contrast 
illustrates  the  situation  in  Alaska  today.  Ob¬ 
viously  a  great  area  such  as  Alaska  cannot 
be  developed  without  highways.  Our  48 
States  would  never  have  developed  without 
them.  I  am  hopeful  this  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  initiate  a  measure  or  measures  which 
will  enable  us  to  compensate  for  the  many 
years  of  exclusion  from  Federal  highway 
legislation — which  will  enable  us  to  catch  up, 
and  to  secure  a  highway  system  that  is 
proper,  just,  and  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Alaska.  (Daily  Congressional 
Record,  dated  Feb.  19,  1959,  p.  2407.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
expressed  at  that  time  the  hope  that  this 
Congress  would  enact  a  measure  which 
would  enable  Alaska  to  compensate  for 
the  many  years  of  exclusion  from  Fed¬ 
eral  highway  legislation. 

Since  that  time  I  have  consulted  with 
many  persons — with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  with  the  able  members 
of  its  staff — with  officials  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  who  have  been  most 
helpful — and  with  many,  many  able  men 
and  women  in  my  own  State  who  know 
its  needs  intimately. 

Out  of  these  consultations  and  from 
the  advice  received,  there  has  evolved  a 
road  plan  for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  as¬ 
sist  it  in  catching  up  with  its  sister 
States.  On  December  4,  1959,  there  was 
printed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  report  prepared  by  me  entitled 
“Highways  in  Alaska.”  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  pertinent  excerpts  from 
this  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alaska  enters  the  Union  under  conditions 
which  are  unique  in  many  fields.  This  is  a 
result,  in  the  main,  of  the  fact  that  the  49th 
State  lags  47  years  after  the  lost  of  her 
predecessors  in  being  admitted;  and  these 
were  years  in  which  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  changed  as  never  before  in  our  history. 
Alaska  has  a  lot  of  "catching  up”  to  do  to 
be  on  a  basis  of  real,  in  addition  to  merely 
technical,  equality  with  her  sister  States. 

In  no  respect  is  the  contrast  between 
Alaska  and  all  the  other  States  more  marked 
than  In  surface  transportation.  Alaska  en¬ 
ters  the  Union  unique  in  that  not  merely  a 
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few  but  a  majority  of  her  communities  are 
unconnected  with  any  others  by  highway  or 
railroad.  By  the  same  token,  these  isolated 
Alaska  communities  are  unconnected  with 
the  continental  highway  system. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  other  49  States 
does  there  exist  a  community,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
drive  in  an  automobile  or  ride  in  a  train. 
The  whole  economy  and  civilization  of  20th 
century  America  is  based  on  this  free  and 
ready  access  for  goods  and  people.  The  very 
character  of  the  American  citizen  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  conditioned  in  an  important  way 
by  the  circumstance  that,  no  matter  where 
he  lives,  he  can  get  in  the  family  automobile 
and  drive  somewhere — to  the  nearest  large 
city,  to  the  capital  of  his  State  or  Nation. 

In  Alaska,  five  of  the  seven  largest  cities, 
including  Juneau,  the  capital,  have  no  road 
system  which  leads  to  any  other  place.  A 
dozen  cities  with  population  of  1,000  or  more 
have  neither  road  nor  rail  connection  with 
any  other  city.  In  terms  of  surface  trans¬ 
portation,  Alaska  in  1959  is  in  about  the  same 
situation  as  other  States  found  themselves 
in  1850  before  the  construction  of  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  or  a  nationwide  road 
network. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
49th  State  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  owing  to 
long-standing  and  almost  totally  unrelieved 
discrimination  in  the  manner  in  which  Fed¬ 
eral  highway  programs  have  been  enacted. 
Until  1956,  Alaska  was  totally  excluded  from 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation.  Since 
1956,  Alaska  has  been  included,  but  on  a 
sharply  reduced  basis.  The  State  is  still 
totally  excluded  from  the  interstate  or 
throughway  part  of  Federal  programs — ex¬ 
cept  that  Alaska  is  included  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  excise  taxes  which  support  the 
interstate  program. 

According  to  figures  provided  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Roads,  there  are  today  5,356 
miles  of  roads  in  Alaska.  Of  this  total,  1,249 
miles  are  classified  as  unconstructed.  In 
other  words,  these  roads  exist  only  on  paper. 
Of  the  remainder,  only  2,515  miles  are  of 
such  quality  and  in  such  locations  that 
travel  over  them  is  possible  throughout  the 
year. 

As  far  as  surface  is  concerned,  1,113  miles 
are  surfaced  or  paved,  38  miles  surface 
treated,  2,720  miles  gravel,  and  246  miles 
unimproved.  The  total  of  existing  and  un¬ 
constructed  rural  roads  is  5,320  miles,  of 
such  urban  roads  23  miles. 

This  is  a  meager  network  indeed  for  an 
area  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  other  49  States 
combined.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  first 
thing  which  must  be  done  to  enable  Alaska 
to  progress  is  to  provide  a  means  to  con¬ 
struct  roads  in  the  new  State. 

The  BPR  statistics  show  that  1,653  miles 
comprise  a  connecting  primary  system  that 
serves  the  cities  of  Anchorage,  Palmer,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Valdez,  Seward,  and  Homer.  Some 
2,454  miles  in  a  secondary  system  connect 
with  the  primary  system.  Much  of  Alaska’s 
road  mileage  consists  of  isolated  stubs  of 
road  that  lead  a  short  distance  from  popu¬ 
lation  centers  and  then  end  abruptly. 

“Why  roads?”  is  a  question  which  hardly 
needs  asking  in  modern-day  America.  Roads 
are  the  arteries  of  transportation,  commerce, 
and  industry.  “Why  roads  in  Alaska?”  can 
be  answered  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  if 
the  question  related  to  Michigan,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  California,  or  New  York. 

Providing  roads  will  enhance  the  economy 
not  only  of  the  49th  State  but  also  of  the 
Nation.  There  is,  for  residents  and  visitors 
alike,  the  obvious  pleasure  of  travel  in  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  States,  on 
adequately  constructed  and  maintained 
routes  which  will  allow  the  Nation’s  citizens 
to  observe  the  majestic  scenic  wonders  of 
Alaska.  From  the  grandeur  of  her  sweeping 
mountainous  panorama  that  includes  the 
continent’s  highest  peak  (20,300-foot-high 


Mount  McKinley)  to  her  many  mirror  lakes 
and  colorful  streams,  Alaska  provides  for 
tourists — and  Alaskans,  too — scenery  that 
has  no  equal  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Too, 
the  avid  sportsman  will  find  Alaska  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  glory,  a  hunter’s  paradise,  for  big 
game  and  fish  abound.  Alaska  is  the  only 
State  where  every  species  of  North  American 
bear  is  found,  for  example.  Tourism  is  al¬ 
ready  a  major  industry  and  growing  rapidly. 
It  may  well  be  Alaska’s  greatest  single  eco¬ 
nomic  potential. 

Then  the  natural  resources  waiting  to  be 
developed  include  practically  all  the  known 
minerals  in  the  world  today.  These  range 
from  gold  and  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
to  mercury  and  antimony,  platinum,  chro¬ 
mium,  nickel,  iron,  molybdenum  and  tung¬ 
sten.  Deposits  are  known  to  exist  of  fluor¬ 
spar,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  vast  storehouses  of  coal.  In  timber, 
approximately  350  billion  board  feet— includ¬ 
ing  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  cottonwood,  and 
birch — grow  in  Alaska  forests  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  a  lumbej-hungry  Na¬ 
tion.  The  State’s  hydroelectric  power  po¬ 
tential  should  be  mentioned  in  passing,  for 
Alaska’s  many  rivers  and  hanging  lakes  con¬ 
tain  millions  of  potential  kilowatts  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  domestic  use. 

All  this  wealth  that  is  Alaska  cries  out  to 
be  developed,  and  a  major  program  of  Alaska 
throughways  is  urgently  needed  to  serve  as 
taplines  to  the  vast  resources  that  have  been 
out  of  reach  of  potential  capital  investors 
throughout  Alaska’s  history. 

In  the  matter  of  roadbuilding  all  the  other 
States  have  been  assisted  to  a  large  extent 
by  aid  from  the  U.S.  Government  programs. 
The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  of  1916  provided 
the  country’s  first  major,  national  highway 
program.  Alaska  was  totally  excluded.  In 
1921  the  Federal  Highway  Act  substantially 
amended  the  previous  law,  but  again  Alaska 
was  left  out.  When  Alaska  finally  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  1956,  the  ingredient  of  total  land 
area  in  the  formula  for  computing  the 
amount  of  funds  due  the  State  was  cut 
down,  in  Alaska’s  case,  by  two-thirds,  leaving 
only  one-third  of  Alaska’s  area  counted. 
The  cut  was  made  over  strenuous  protests  of 
Delegate — now  Senator — E.  L.  (Bob)  Bart¬ 
lett. 

Statistics  prove  that  if  Alaska  had  shared 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  States  in 
roadbuilding  programs,  her  share  by  now 
would  have  reached  the  $575  million  figure. 
Instead,  Alaska  has  received  only  $84.7  mil¬ 
lion  since  1916.  Alaska  is  still  totally  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  interstate  throughway  trust 
fund  program  (as  distinguished  from  the 
1956  act’s  ABC  funds  for  primary,  second¬ 
ary,  and  urban  roads,  in  which  Alaska  does 
participate,  although  on  a  one- third  basis). 

Alaska  has  been  subject  to  all  the  Federal 
taxes  over  the  years  that  all  the  other  States 
have  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  through 
taxation,  Alaska  has  helped  support  the  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  highway  program  since  1916,  even 
though  not  receiving  one  penny  in  return. 
(The  funds  Alaska  did  receive  in  the  form 
of  appropriations  to  the  Alaska  Road  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
were  drastically  reduced,  as  compared  with 
other  States’  participation,  or,  during  some 
years,  curtailed — eliminated — altogether) . 

In  addition,  Alaskans  were  and  are  now 
paying,  since  1956,  the  special  tax  on  tires, 
tubes,  gasoline,  oil,  new  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  and  trailers  through  which  the  inter¬ 
state  throughway  system  is  supported.  Yet 
Alaskans  are  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  from 
this  fund. 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.  Government  has 
given  outright  grants  to  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  various  road  programs.  In  the  past 
decade,  for  example,  $127  million  has  been 
granted  to  five  Central  American  countries 
for  use  in  completion  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  Surely  no  area  is  more  vitally  in 
need  of  roads  to  connect  with  an  inter  - 
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American  roadway  system  than  is  this  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  State,  with  its  strategic  military 
importance  as  a  defense  outpost  and  outer 
perimeter  in  the  defense  warning  system. 

Even  if  Alaska  should  be  included  on  a 
basis  of  equality  in  all  the  now-existing  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  roadbuilding  programs,  it  would 
be  impossible  ever  to  catch  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  States  and  put  Alaska’s  road  network 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  49  States. 
This  situation  poses  the  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  for  Alaska  a  just  parity  or  equality 
with  the  other  States.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  the  end  result  of  equal¬ 
ity?  Alaska,  in  its  pioneer  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  does  not  need  superhighways  of  four- 
or  six-lane  construction  at  this  time.  It 
does  need  many  miles  of  less  elaborate  high¬ 
ways,  to  put  the  49th  State  on  a  basis  of  par¬ 
ity  with  the  others,  at  least  to  end  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  communities  one  from  another. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  I  propose  has  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  received  from  the  able  Governor 
of  Alaska,  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Egan,  giving  his  comments  on  my  pro¬ 
posed  road  program  for  the  State  of 
.Al£lSl£8l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  bill  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long].  His 
action  in  doing  so  is  evidence  of  his  in¬ 
nate  fairness.  For,  after  the  then  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii  was  admitted  to  full 
participation  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  well  before  the  date  when 
it  would  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union,  a  special  act  of  Congress — Public 
Law  722,  71st  Congress,  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1931 — was  passed  authorizing  the 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  $880,000  to  the 
then  Territory.  In  the  words  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  who  reported  the  bill  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  “to  amend  the  act  by  which  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  July  11,  1916, 
was  made  to  apply  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  to  equalize  the  problem  of 
road  construction  in  Hawaii  through 
payment  to  the  Territory  of  certain  sums 
that  are  representative  in  part  of  the 
aid  that  would  have  been  given  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  had  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
when  passed  been  held  to  have  extended 
these  benefits  to  Hawaii  equally  withi  the 
States.” 

The  bill  we  present  today  is  modeled 
after  that  precedent. 

It  proposes  a  reasonable,  modest,  con¬ 
structive  program. 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  strengthen 
not  only  Alaska  but  the  United  States 
as  well. 

Under  the  ICA  program  we  have  done 
much  more  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
for  foreign  nations.  Can  we  afford  to  do 
less  for  our  own  Nation,  for  our  own 
economy,  for  our  own  defense? 

During  the  4  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1959,  inclusive,  ICA  has  spent  $217,542,- 
773  aiding  the  highway  systems  of  for¬ 
eign  nations.  During  this  period  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  have  been  spent  abroad  for 
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highways  at  the  average  rate  of  $43,- 
508,554.  The  funds  have  been  spent 
for  a  variety  of  projects  from  $2,537,250 
for  roads  in  Jordan  to  $6,514,000  for 
highway  improvements  in  Egypt  to  $12,- 
349,000  for  the  Pacific  Slope  Highway  in 
Guatemala,  to  $3,000  for  seminars  for 
Mexican  highway  officials  to,  $7,400,000 
for  a  port  highway  in  Cambodia  to 
$5,440,000  for  highways  and  bridges  in 
Vietnam,  and  so  on  and  on  and  on  to 
the  tune  of  over  $217  million  in  5  years. 

How  do  these  projects  measure  up — in 
terms  of  making  the  United  States  strong 
and  secure — with  some  of  the  proposed 
roads  under  the  program  I  have  set  forth 
for  the  State  of  Alaska? 

One  part  of  this  proposal  would  be  for 
a  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome.  Of 
this  project,  General  Twining’s  reply  to 
my  inquiry  stated : 

This  route  would  provide  logistical  support 
for  Galena  Airport  and  certain  DEWline 
and  White  Alice  sites  in  the  Nome-Unalak- 
leet  area  by  a  landline  of  communication. 
These  installations  are  now  supplied  by  air 
and  sea. 

General  Twining  in  addition  to  being 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  served  in  Alaska  for  a  number  of 
years  as  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Alaska  Command.  No  one  in  our  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  Alaska’s  needs 
in  a  field  so  wholly  connected  with  de¬ 
fense;  namely,  highways. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  road  is 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
at  $26,400,000. 

Would  the  investment  of  this  sum  in  a 
road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  be  a  better 
investment — economically  and  militar¬ 
ily — for  the  United  States  than  the 
$42,496,100  American  dollars  poured  into 
Guatemala  in  the  fiscal  years  1955 
through  1959? 

Would  this  $26  million  investment  in 
the  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  be  a 
better  investment  of  American  dollars 
than  the  $28,139,000  American  dollars 
spent  on  highways  in  Thailand? 

Would  this  $26,400,000  investment  in 
the  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  be  a 
better  investment  of  American  dollars 
than  the  $127  million  granted  to  five 
Central  American  countries  for  use  in 
completion  of  the  inter-American  high¬ 
way?  That  highway  incidentally,  has 
not  yet  been  completed. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  at 
great  length  comparing  projects  we  have 
spent  American  dollars  on  abroad  with 
the  economic  and  military  values  which 
would  accrue  from  investing  some  of  that 
money  in  the  development  of  our  own 
country.  One  such  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  one  set  forth  in  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today. 

I  hope  it  will  be  speedily  enacted. 
Exhibit  1 
State  of  Alaska, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Juneau,  January  12,  1960. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ernest:  In  your  letter  of  January  9, 
1960,  you  request  information  regarding  my 
position  as  to  the  best  type  of  program  for 
future  highway  construction  in  Alaska. 


It  is  my  belief  that  Alaska  needs,  as  you 
have  so  ably  presented,  a  Federal  grant  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  $300  million,  which 
would  bolster  our  all-out  efforts  to  some¬ 
what  catch  up  with  our  lack  of  appropria¬ 
tions  in  this  field  during  the  time  we  were 
in  territorial  status.  This  amount  of  money 
would  not  nearly  cover  that  to  which  we 
would  have  been  entitled  had  we  been  par¬ 
ticipants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  Highway  Act  over  past  years. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  this,  in  a 
manner  which  would  allow  an  orderly  and 
efficient  administration  of  construction  of 
our  badly  needed  highways,  would  be  in  the 
enactment  of  authorization  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  appropriation  of  $300  million, 
$20  million  of  which  would  be  appropriated 
annually  over  the  next  15-year  period  of 
time.  It  is  my  recommendation  _that  the 
bill  contain  provisions  that  over  the  first  5 
years  of  the  period,  commencing  on  July  1, 
1962,  the  State  of  Alaska  be  authorized  to 
use  not  more  than  $5  million  annually  for 
maintenance  purposes.  In  addition,  an  au¬ 
thorization  should  be  made  that  over  that 
first  5-year  period,  not  more  than  $3  million 
annually  could  be  used  from  these  funds  for 
access,  farm,  etc.,  roads.  This  would  mean 
that,  over  the  first  5  years  of  the  program, 
we  would  be  receiving  a  grant  of  $12  million 
annually  to  bolster  our  Federal-aid  highway 
routes.  During  the  remaining  10  years  of 
the  program,  the  entire  appropriation  of  $20 
million  would  be  used  solely  on  the  Federal- 
aid  network. 

If  we  can  obtain  Federal  assistance  in  this 
fashion  to  offset  a  major  portion  of  the 
maintenance  burden  over  the  first  5  years, 
together  with  Federal  agreement  to  use  $3 
million  annually  over  that  5-year  period  for 
farm  and  access  roads  and  in  addition  to 
what  the  State  of  Alaska  can  appropriate  for 
all  purposes  related  to  highway  construction, 
then  the  State  of  Alaska  will,  beyond  any 
question,  be  in  a  position  on  July  1,  1967,  to 
easily  assume  the  full  maintenance  and  ac¬ 
cess  roads  responsibility. 

I  cannot,  at  this  time,  give  you  definite 
information  as  to  our  road  program  plans 
beyond  July  1,  1962.  I  will,  however,  trans¬ 
mit  to  you  just  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
information  as  to  what  our  plans  will  be 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1962,  through  June 
30,  1963,  and  July  1,  1963,  through  June  30, 
1964.  The  program  for  these  last  2  years  of 
the  projected  5-year  period  will,  in  any  event, 
have  to  be  quite  drastically  curtailed  right 
at  the  time  we  will  need  a  continually  ex¬ 
panding  highway  network  more  than  ever 
before.  This  will  occur  unless  legislation 
such  as  you  have  in  mind,  and  as  I  have  out¬ 
lined  above,  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

If  it  comes  to  pass  that  on  July  1 ,  1962  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  forced  to  take  over  the  en¬ 
tire  maintenance  burden  plus  the  access 
roads  and  Federal-aid  systems,  then  even 
with  an  increase  in  gasoline  tax  and  drawing 
as  much  as  possible  from  our  general  fund 
our  road  program  will  have  to  be  cut  back 
a  minimum  of  $18  million  under  what  we 
have  projected  for  the  1960  and  1961  fiscal 
years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  legislative 
process  there  is  a  long,  hard  road  between 
introduction  of  legislation  and  its  eventual 
enactment.  However,  in  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  we  Alaskans  are  not  requesting  special 
treatment.  We  are  merely,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  again,  attempting  to 
rectify  in  reasonable  degree  that  which  was 
denied  us  unjustly  prior  to  the  time  we 
achieved  statehood.  This  consideration  by 
our  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  Alaskans  and,  I  am 
certain,  applauded  by  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  48  States  that  existed  before  our  entry 
into  the  Union.  It  would  be  a  partial 
recognition  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that, 
in  our  former  status,  our  development  was 
impeded  through  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
granted  an  equal  participation  in  available 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  with  those  who 
were  then  sovereignties  of  our  American 
Union; 

My  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2-year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  school  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a,  statement 
prepared  for  delivery  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  on  the  bill  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  McGee 

The  fact  that  an  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  assignment  prevents  me  from  being 
present  for  this  floor  discussion  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  deep  personal  regret. 

For  22  years  prior  to  my  election  to  the 
Senate  I  taught  in  American  schools.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  my  first  choice  as  a  profession, 
and  because  I  believe  that  it  is  the  quality 
of  our  educational  system  which  will  define 
our  future  as  a  nation,  it  is  still  the  subject 
in  which  I  am  most  acutely  interested. 

The  firing  of  the  first  sputnik  served  to 
arouse  a  more  intense  attention  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
excellence  of  our  educational  system;  but 
it  was  not  sputnik  or  any  other  single  event 
which  made  education  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Senate  today.  The  most  obvi¬ 
ous  challenge  to  our  educational  system  is 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  system  to  a 
point  where  the  scientists,  technicians, 
mathematicians,  educators,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessionals  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  rival 
in  competence  those  we  train.  But  if  this  is 
our  most  obvious  challenge,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most 
important,  one  we  face  today.  The  task  of 
supplying  a  rounded  education  to  the  youth 
of  a  democratic  society  is  immensely  more 
complex  than  the  task  of  setting  out  to 
create  specialized  competence  in  selected 
fields.  Thus,  the  tasks  which  face  us  in¬ 
clude  those  which  face  Soviet  educators  but 
also  include  the  much  more  difficult  job 
of  demonstrating  the  worth  of  individual 
freedom  and  inculcating  those  ideals  which 
are  necessary  for  its  responsible  use. 

The  vast  reservoir  of  knowledge,  the  active 
and  for  the  most  part  unrestrained,  intel¬ 
lectual  competition  and  the  diversity  and 
depth  of  emotional  experience  which  are 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  educational  proc¬ 
ess  in  a  democratic  society  are  difficult  and 
costly  to  furnish.  Naturally,  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  increased  funds  available  for  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  supply  better  school  facilities.  But 
if  this  is  all  we  propose  to  do,  we  must  not 
consider  that  by  doing  so,  we  have  met 
either  the  Russian  challenge  or  the  infinitely 
more  important  additional  goals  which  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

The  score  in  our  contest  with  Russia  will 
not  be  kept  by  toting  up  the  numbers  of 
classrooms  which  the  respective  nations  pro¬ 
vide.  Similarly,  we  cannot  judge  or  measure 
the  adequacy  of  the  preparation  of  our  chil- 
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dren  for  the  unnamable  conflicts  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  coming  decades  simply  by 
looking  at  the  physical  equipment  which  is 
used  to  teach  them.  Having  spent  over  two 
decades  teaching  and  learning  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  American  men  and  women  at 
the  college  and  university  level,  I  can  testify 
that  it  is  only  the  people  involved  who  are 
really  necessary  to  the  educational  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  precisely,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
preparation,  motivation,  and  remuneration 
of  our  teachers  and  professors  that  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  most  dangerously  threat¬ 
ened.  If  there  is  one  area  of  expenditure  in 
which  economies  cannot  safely  be  made,  it  is 
in  the  size  of  the  investment  in  the  future 
which  we  make  by  paying  our  teachers. 

The  fact  that  income  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increases 
in  the  income  of  the  young  people  who  go 
into  other  professions  such  as  law  or  medi¬ 
cine  has  meant  that  we  do  not  motivate 
enough  of  our  most  intelligent  and  devoted 
young  people  to  become  educators. 

Another  dangerous  tendency  in  our  public 
attitude  toward  education  is  the  tendency  to 
devote  most  of  the  public  funds  which  are 
made  available  to  education  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  levels.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  tremendous  increases  in  our  birth 
rate  since  1940  have  made  us  conscious  first 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  been  spending 
enough  for  educational  facilities  or  to  train 
teachers  at  these  levels.  We  who  have  been 
teaching  on  the  college  level  are  aware,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  many  senses  it  is  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college,  with  its  capacity  to  nurture  the 
broad  and  perceptive  intellect  which  can 
result  from  liberal  education,  that  the  real 
competition  with  Russian  research,  special¬ 
ization,  and  ideas  will  be  carried  on. 

It  deserves  to  be  emphasized  again  that  we 
cannot  “take  care"  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  the  inadequate  quality  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  by  furnishing  additional 
funds  for  classrooms  and  physical  facilities. 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  supplying  these 
funds,  but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  also  address  itself  to  the  task  of 
supplying  funds  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  education  and  thus  the  quality  of 
our  response  to  tests  which  are  bound  to 
come  and  whose  nature  we  cannot  now  fore¬ 
see. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield,  so  that 
I  may  clarify  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Clark  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  it  be  offered  as 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  that  the  first 
vote  will  occur  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  that  thereafter 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  other  inquiry,  if  I  may,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Senators.  How  long  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  expect 
to  discuss  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  I  will  take  no 
longer  than  20  or  25  minutes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  address  a  sim¬ 
ilar  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  About  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather,  then,  that  by 
8  o’clock  we  may  have  a  vote  on  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  might  be  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  Senators  will  wish  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That,  of  course,  is  an 
eventuality  with  which  we  may  be  con¬ 
fronted. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  to  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  same  is  true, 
I  take  it,  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  makes  the  following 
changes  in  S.  8:  First,  it  increases  the 
authorization  from  $500  million  a  year 
to  $25  per  child  of  school  age,  which 
amounts  to  $1.1  billion  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  yean 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  aid  for  an 
indefinite  period,  rather  than  for  a  2- 
year  term. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  States  to  use 
the  Federal  aid  either  for  school  con¬ 
struction  or  for,  teachers’  salaries,  with 
each  State  having  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  proportion  it  would  devote  to  each 
purpose. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  8,  including  the 
prohibition  against  Federal  control,  the 
maintenance-of-effort  provisions,  and 
the  equalization  formula,  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  grants  authorized  by  the 
amendment,  just  as  they  would  to  those 
authorized  by  the  bill..  The  requirement 
in  S.  8  that  Federal  funds  be  matched  is 
adapted  to  conform  to  the  broader  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  amendment,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  less  rigorous  matching 
formula  than  does  the  bill  itself. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  bill  it¬ 
self:  Commissioner  of  Education  Law¬ 
rence  G.  Derthick  estimated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  school  year  that  the 
teacher  shortage  is  195,000.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  greater  shortage  than  a  year 
earlier,  when  the  figure  was  182,000. 
These  are  qualified  teachers  whom  we 
do  not  now  have,  and  whom  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  desper¬ 
ately  need  now.  In  other  words,  we  are 
losing  ground,  not  gaining  it,  in  pro¬ 
viding  teachers  for  our  increasing  school 
population. 

Commissioner  Derthick  said  that: 

The  deficit  of  teachers  will  mean,  in  many 
communities,  over-large  classes  or  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  teachers  without  adequate 
training,  or  both.  In  many  instances,  it 
will  mean  curtailing  the  number  of  subjects 
offered. 

Moreover,  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
Over  the  next  10  years,  because  of  the 
explosion  in  our  population  and  the 
increasing  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  who  are  going  to  college,  about 
1,500,000  teachers  must  be  recruited. 
This  assumes  no  improvement  in  the 
present  ratio  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
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Yet  that  ratio  should  be  substantially 
improved  if  we  are  to  have  a  really 
first-class  educational  system. 

This  number  exceeds  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  now  in  service.  It  is 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  the 
number  of  college  graduates  expected 
in  the  same  10-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  we  going  to 
get  qualified  teachers  for  the  future, 
teachers  who  are  not  available  now? 
We  will  not  get  them  unless  teaching- 
salaries  are  competitive  with  salaries 
paid  in  other  comparable  occupations. 

A  Census  Bureau  survey  of  income  in 
18  professions,  taken  in  1958,  shows  that 
the  average  earnings  of  public  school 
instructional  personnel  was  $4,827, 
while  the  average  earnings  of  the  other 
17  recognized  professions  were  $9,439, 
or  almost  double  the  amount  earned  by 
teachers. 

The  other  17  professions  are  physicians 
and  surgeons,  dentists,  lawyers  and 
judges,  osteopaths,  architects,  engineers, 
veterinarians,  natural  scientists,  editors 
and  reporters,  pharmacists,  chemists, 
social  scientists,  foresters,  social  welfare 
workers,  librarians,  clergymen,  and  dieti¬ 
cians  and  nutritionists. 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  men  and  women 
charged  with  the  vital  duty  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  America  in  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  should  be  so  underpaid?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  view  of  this  fact  there  is 
a  shortage  of  almost  200,000  qualified 
teachers  today? 

While  teachers  do  receive  summer  va¬ 
cations,  the  figures  I  have  just  given 
include  earnings  from  all  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  summer  jobs.  Even  with  sum¬ 
mer  earnings  included,  only  15  percent 
of  the  men  teachers  reported  earnings 
as  high  as  $7,000.  In  the  other  17  pro¬ 
fessions,  57  percent  earned  more  than 
$7,000. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  expect  to 
have  a  person  with  a  first-class  mind,  a 
normal  individual  who  wants  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  and  raise  a  family,  go  into  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  he  knows  that  his 
chances  of  ever  earning  more  than 
$7,000  a  year  are  only  1  to  7?  This  fact 
in  itself,  in  my  judgment,  indicates  the 
drastic  and  critical  need  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  general,  the  other  17  professions 
did  not  require  any  more  educational 
preparation  than  did  teaching.  But  if 
the  comparison  is  limited  to  individuals 
having  more  than  4  years  of  college,  the 
figures  are:  Average  salary  for  the  17 
other  professions,  $10,697;  average  sal¬ 
ary  for  teachers,  $5,059,  or  less  than  half. 

In  Philadelphia,  1960  college  gradu¬ 
ates  are  now  being  recruited  for  teaching 
at  a  beginning  salary  of  $4,200.  Recruit¬ 
ers  from  business  and  industry  will  be 
offering  men  graduates  of  the  1960  class 
about  $5,500  on  the  average. 

The  disadvantage  gets  worse  as  the 
years  go  by.  After  10  years  of  work  ex¬ 
perience,  men  in  other  occupations  will 
about  double  their  beginning  salary.  In 
teaching,  the  increase  will  be  less  than 
50  percent. 

What  about  those  who  spend  a  life¬ 
time  in  the  Philadelphia  schools?  They 
can  never  get  more  than  $7,000,  not  even 
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if  they  have  a  master’s  degree.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  only  this  morning 
published  an  article  entitled  “Schools 
Losing  More  Teachers  Over  Low  Pay.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schools  Losing  More  Teachers  Over  Low 
Pay 

Some  school  districts  “lose  outstanding 
teachers  to  business,  industry  and  to  other 
schools”  every  year  because  of  low  salaries, 
an  educational  survey  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  School  of  Education  disclosed 
Tuesday. 

The  report  on  school  salaries,  expenditures 
and  staff  adequacy  for  the  1959-60  academic 
year  was  based  on  a  study  of  64  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Delaware,  Montgomery,  Chester, 
Bucks,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  and  York 
counties. 

It  was  released  by  the  university’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Service  Bureau,  and  was  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  B.  Castetter, 
associate  professor  of  education.  Dr.  Lee  O. 
Garber  is  director  of  the  service  bureau. 

NOT  COMPETITIVE 

"Salary  schedules  which  do  not  attract  and 
hold  competent  teachers  still  exist  in  some 
districts,”  the  report  stated.  "Teachers  are 
lost  because  the  salary  schedules  are  not 
competitive.” 

The  survey  pointed  out  "the  median  sal¬ 
ary  for  kindergarten  teachers  is  $4,930,  for 
elementary  teachers,  $5,108,  and  for  second¬ 
ary  schoolteachers  $5,461.” 

“While  teachers’  salaries  in  the  surveyed 
area  are  continuing  to  rise,”  the  report 
stated,  “the  increase  of  1959-60  over  the 
previous  school  year  is  only  2.3  percent. 
Comparisons  of  the  6  previous  years  show 
that  increases  exceeded  4  percent  in  each 
of  these  years.” 

INCREASE  OF  $122 

The  report  also  disclosed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  8,593  classroom  teachers  included 
in  the  study  earned  annual  salaries  of  more 
than  $5,250,  “an  increase  of  $122  over  the 
median  salary  of  1958-59.” 

It  also  pointed  out  that  elementary 
teachers’  salaries  in  the  studied  districts 
were  “approximately  $350  less  than  those  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.” 

Other  points  in  the  survey  showed  the 
"median  lifetime  income  of  a  beginning 
teacher  under  existing  salary  schedules  is 
$237,500  over  a  40-year  period,  the  median 
annual  expenditure  is  $340  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  and  the  median  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  47  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  per  1,000  pupils.” 

TREND  IS  SLOWING 

While  median  salaries  in  all  administra¬ 
tive  categories  increased,  "and  were  con¬ 
tinuing  upward,”  the  trend  showed  signs 
of  increasing  more  slowly  than  in  previous 
years. 

Expenditures  per  pupil  in  the  surveyed 
school  districts  for  the  completed  1958-59 
year  showed  half  of  them  spent  more  than 
the  median  figure  of  $340  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  spent  less  than  that  figure.  The 
high  was  $476  per  pupil,  the  low,  $225. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

"For  each  school  system,  each  secondary 
school  pupil  costs  approximately  30  percent 
more  than  his  counterpart  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  because  of  differences  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program,”  the  report  said. 

The  survey  said  the  staffing  of  schools, 
because  of  loss  of  teachers,  "constitutes  a 
continuing  problem  at  the  local,  State  and 
National  levels  of  Government.  Sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  in  the  extent  to  which  indi¬ 


vidual  school  systems  have  been  able  to 
solve  this  problem.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  arti¬ 
cle  quotes  from  a  report  on  school  sal¬ 
aries,  expenditures,  and  staff  adequacy 
for  the  1959-60  academic  year,  which 
was  based  on  a  study  of  64  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Delaware,  Montgomery,  Chester, 
Bucks,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  and  York 
Counties.  The  report,  according  to  the 
newspaper  article,  states: 

Salary  schedules  which  do  not  attract  and 
hold  competent  teachers  still  exist  in  some 
districts.  Teachers  are  lost  because  the 
salary  schedules  are  not  competitive. 

The  survey  pointed  out  “the  median  sal¬ 
ary  for  kindergarten  teachers  is  $4,930,  for 
elementary  teachers,  $5,108,  and  for  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers,  $5,461.” 

Mr.  President,  in  11  of  the  50  States, 
the  average  salary  for  teachers  is  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  How  can  a  man  and 
his  wife  raise  a  family  on  $4,000  a  year, 
and  still  live  in  decency  and  comfort? 

To  raise  the  average  salary  of  the 
teachers  in  the  29  States  which  now  are 
paying  less  than  the  national  average 
salary  of  $5,025  to  that  figure  would  cost 
$492  million. 

To  raise  the  average  teacher  salary  in 
the  United  States  to  $6,500  would  cost 
$1,900  million. 

To  raise  the  average  teacher  salary 
in  the  United  States  to  $8,500 — and  that 
would  still  leave  the  average  less  than 
the  salaries  earned  in  the  other  17  rec¬ 
ognized  professions — would  cost  $4,800 
million. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  sums  would 
not  cover  the  amounts  needed  to  pay 
for  the  salaries  of  the  new  teachers 
needed  to  end  the  teacher  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  clear  indeed 
that  in  the  education  profession  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  which  the  States  and  the 
localities  are  utterly  unable  to  solve; 
and  it  calls  for  a  national  solution  on  a 
national  basis  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  richest  government 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Can  we  pos¬ 
sibly  take  the  position  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  teaching  profession  that 
is  qualified  to  give  our  young  people  the 
training  they  need  today?  They  go  out 
into  a  world  in  which  our  country  is 
fighting  for  survival  against  the  hordes 
of  Communists  in  Russia  and  China. 
Those  countries  appear  to  have  a  greater 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  than  our  country  has  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  children  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare.  That  report  in¬ 
dicates  the  Soviet  Union  is  channeling 
betwen  10  and  15  percent  of  its  national 
income  into  education,  as  compared  to 
about  5  percent  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  670  rubles  per  month,  com¬ 
pared  to  600  rubles  for  a  doctor  and  800 
rubles  for  an  engineer. 

The  Russians  consider  teaching  an 
honorable  profession,  and  they  pay  it 
well.  The  average  class  size  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  17  pupils  per  teacher;  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  27  pupils  per 
teacher. 

Writing  in  Look  magazine  for  October 
14,  1958,  following  his  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  head  of  an  educational  mission, 
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Commissioner  of  Education  Derthick 
wrote: 

The  pay  of  beginning  Soviet  teachers  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  beginning  engineers 
and  doctors.  Through  outstanding  service, 
teachers  may  earn  awards  and  titles — which 
carry  special  salary  increases.  *  *  *  Every¬ 
where,  teachers  have  a  favorable  status. 

He  continued: 

What  we  have  to  learn  from  Soviet  edu¬ 
cation  is  certainly  not  a  philosophy  or  a 
system.  *  *  *  The  lesson  we  must  learn 
from  the  Communists  stems  from  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  education.  They  have  decided 
that  nothing  is  more  important.  And  they 
are  only  just  getting  started. 

The  challenge  is  quite  clear.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  international  obligations,  we  must 
place  schools  at  the  top  of  our  national  value 
scale.  We  must  respect  learning,  and  honor 
those  who  teach.  We  must  put  more  time 
and  effort  into  education — and  make  all  of 
our  schools  as  good  as  the  best. 

But  we  seem  to  think  all  the  other  17 
professions  and  many  a  business  and 
even  the  honorable  job  of  driving  a  truck 
are  more  important  than  teaching,  in 
terms  of  adequate  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Der¬ 
thick  from  which  I  have  quoted.  The 
article  is  entitled  “The  Frightening 
Challenge  of  Russia’s  Schools.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Frightening  Challenge  of  Russia's 
Schools 

(By  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  with  George  B.  Leon¬ 
ard,  Jr.,  Look  Staff  Writer) 

The  Russians  have  decided  that  education 
is  the  best  means  of  winning  their  place 
in  the  sun — and  on  the  moon.  Schools  are 
a  passion  .yith  them.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  are  going  to  night  school.  House¬ 
wives  are  taking  correspondence  courses. 
Cabdrivers  are  studying  while  waiting  for  a 
fare. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  decided  what 
is  most  important  for  the  people.  Fashiona¬ 
ble  clothes  are  not.  Beautiful  homes  are  not. 
But  schools  and  universities  are. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  like  one  vast,  sprawl¬ 
ing  college  campus  on  the  eve  of  a  football 
game  with  its  great  rival.  That  rival  is  the 
United  States.  The  game  is  economic  and 
cultural  conquest  of  the  world.  The  slogans 
are  emblazoned  on  posters  and  billboards 
from  the  wheatfields  of  the  Ukraine  to  the 
Siberian  tundra:  “Reach  and  overreach 
America.”  "Reach  and  overreach  Iowa  in 
corn  and  milk  production.”  The  Soviet 
plan:  Reach  and  overreach  the  United  States 
of  America — through  education. 

In  spite  of  their  scientific  feats,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  know  they  still  are  the  underdogs. 
But  they  are  moving  fast,  much  faster  than 
their  rival.  They  like  to  talk  about  what 
has  happened  since  the  revolution.  In 
those  40  years,  they  point  out,  their  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  22  times,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  has  only  doubled.  Before  the 
revolution,  Russia  was  70  percent  illiterate 
and  secondary  education  was  inaccessible  to 
the  masses.  Today,  illiteracy  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  wiped  out.  The  Russians,  in  fact, 
probably  feel  they  will  not  need  a  war  in 
order  to  conquer  us.  They  believe  they  will 
win  supremacy  over  America  with  knowledge. 

On  our  recent  month-long  trip  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  my  nine  colleagues — all  distin¬ 
guished  educators — and  I  covered  7,000  miles 
and  visited  some  100  schools.  We  had  our 
eyes  opened.  We  came  back  sobered. 
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True,  we  already  had  statistics  showing 
that  Russia  has  no  teacher  shortage  (five  ap¬ 
ply  for  teacher  training  for  each  one  chosen) ; 
that  classes  are  of  reasonable  size  (17  pupils 
per  teacher  in  Russia,  against  26  pupils  per 
teacher  in  America);  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  on  hand  to  do  the  job. 

But  we  just  didn’t  have  any  idea  ox  how 
fast  the  Communists  had  moved.  We  were 
astonished — and  I  choose  the  word  careful¬ 
ly — at  Russia’s  total  commitment  to  educa¬ 
tion.  This  astonishment  sprang  from  ob¬ 
servation  more  than  statistics : 

We  are  in  a  chemistry  class  at  the  Alma- 
Ata  Pedagogical  Institute.  The  young  teach¬ 
er  trainees  in  this  class  have  just  learned 
that  their  course  is  being  extended  from  4  to 
5  years.  They  face  an  unexpected  delay  in 
graduating  and  starting  their  well-paid  jobs. 
Some  of  them  will  have  to  put  off  marrying. 
Through  my  interpreter,  I  ask  them  if  they 
resent  the  change.  Their  faces  light  up. 
You  would  think  some  Russian  Santa  Claus 
had  just  presented  them  with  a  wonderful 
surprise.  To  them,  as  to  most  Soviet  youth, 
an  extra  year’s  education  is  a  rare  privi¬ 
lege. 

We  are  in  a  School  for  Working  Youth  in 
Sverdlovsk,  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  Urals. 
Here,  we  see  young  men  and  women  who 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  finish  high  school. 
They  are  spending  5  hours  a  day,  6  days 
a  week,  in  school;  this,  in  addition  to  a 
regular  workday.  We  are  struck  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  in  their  eyes.  We  learn  that  in  this 
city  of  700,000,  over  20,000  young  adults  are 
willing  to  work  and  study  13  or  14  hours  a 
day. 

We  are  in  the  office  of  I.  E.  Afanasenko. 
The  genial  young  Minister  of  Education  of 
the  Russian  Republic  has  asked  for  our  im¬ 
pressions  of  Soviet  education.  I  decide  to 
start  out  with  what  I  think  to  be  the  highest 
possible  compliment : 

“We  were  tremendously  impressed  with 
your  overwhelming  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for 
education.” 

The  Minister  merely  looks  at  me  blankly. 
As  I  go  on  talking,  I  realize  that,  of  all  I 
might  tell  him  about  his  schools,  this  would 
impress  him  least — because  he  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  situation  where  there  would  not 
be  an  “overwhelming  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  education.”  By  Soviet  standards,  I  had 
made  a  silly  statement.  In  the  U.S.S.R., 
enthusiasm  for  education  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Feeding  on  this  enthusiasm,  Communist 
leaders  have  speedily  created  a  school  system 
that  attempts  to  push  and  pass  practically 
every  normal  child  through  a  highly  aca¬ 
demic  course. 

Ten-year  schooling  (roughly  equivalent  to 
high-school  graduation  in  the  United  States) 
already  is  compulsory  in  city  districts.  In 
some  rural  areas,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
provides  only  7  years.  But  by  1960,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  hope  to  make  10  years  the  rule  every¬ 
where.  Even  today,  the  10-year-school — 
combining  elementary  grades  (1  through  4) 
and  secondary  grades  (5  through  10)  under 
one  roof— is  the  heart  of  Soviet  education. 
In  it,  each  child  completes  an  academic 
course  which  includes,  among  other  sub¬ 
jects,  history,  geography,  physics,  biology, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  a  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  Russian  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  * 

And,  theoretically,  every  normal  child  is  a 
success  in  school.  Soviet  educators  say  they 
recognize  individual  differences.  But  human 
beings,  they  add,  have  a  way  of  compen¬ 
sating  for  Intellectual  lacks.  “If  a  child  has 
a  poor  memory,"  we  were  told,  “he  will  buy 
a  notebook.”  No  I.Q.  tests  are  given.  “Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  feebleminded,  all  youth  are 
capable  of  completing  the  standard  cur¬ 
riculum  through  the  10th  grade." 

Exploring  the  mystery  of  how  this  Is  done 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of 


our  tour.  The  answers  reveal  both  the  major 
strengths  of  Soviet  education — and  its  great¬ 
est  weakness. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  how  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  to  educate  its  masses : 

PUPILS  ARE  RIGIDLY  DISCIPLINED  AND 
INDOCTRINATED 

From  the  beginning — in  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten — the  young  Soviet  citizen 
learns  the  collectivist  way,  the  group  way. 
He  learns  there  is  no  greater  good  than  that 
of  the  state. 

OBy  the  time  a  child  is  7,  he  is  ready  to 
enter  the  10-year-school  and  start  to  work 
“for  the  good  of  the  state”  in  earnest.  At 
the  beginning,  he  must  memorize  20  “Rules 
for  Pupils,”  starting:  “It  is  the  duty  of 
every  school  child  to  acquire  knowledge  per¬ 
sistently  in  order  to  become  an  educated  and 
cultured  citizen  and  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  his  country.” 

We  were  struck  by  the  disciplined  be¬ 
havior  of  Russian  children.  They  come  to 
school  immaculately  scrubbed.  Their  school 
uniforms  (gray  for  boys,  brown  and  black 
for  girls)  are  neat  and  clean.  They  greet 
adults  with  a  polite  bow;  boys  tip  their  caps. 
All  children  rise  whenever  any  adult  enters 
a  classroom;  pupils  stand  at  attention  when 
answering  a  teacher.  We  saw  no  harshness 
in  this  discipline.  Children  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
like  children  everywhere,  are  lovable — and 
they  are  loved.  “They  are  our  future,” 
Soviet  educators  told  us  again  and  again. 

Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in  the 
schools.  Obedience  is  enforced  mostly  by 
group  approval  or  disapproval.  In  Uzbeki¬ 
stan,  I  asked  a  big,  smiling  principal  what 
she  would  do  if  a  child  were  disobedient. 

“He  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  per¬ 
forming  duties  for  the  group,  such  as  sweep¬ 
ing  the  floor,”  she  said.  “When  he’s  taken 
off  his  job,  he’s  scorned  by  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  child  is 
highly  rewarded  for  good  behavior  and  good 
academic  work.  In  every  school  are  posted 
pictures  of  those  with  top  grades  or  top 
marks  for  neatness  and  behavior.  (Pictures 
of  top  teachers  are  posted,  too.)  Medals  or 
badges  are  frequently  presented,  and  proud¬ 
ly  worn  by  their  young  recipients.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  aspect  of  socialism  is 
highly  competitive.  The  “goofoff”  is  given 
a  hard  time  by  his  comrades. 

PARENTS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  COOPERATE  FULLY 

One  parent  of  each  child  must  come  to  a 
meeting  at  school  once  a  month.  Individual 
conferences  between  parent  and  teacher  axe 
scheduled  more  often  if  needed.  Each  class 
has  a  parents’  committee.  I  saw  parents  in 
every  single  school  I  visited. 

Actually,  parents  need  no  urging  to  stay 
interested  in  school  affairs.  Education  is 
high  on  their  value  scale.  They  know  that 
their  child’s  entire  future — after  finishing  10- 
year  school — hangs  on  his  ability  to  pass  a 
tough  entrance  examination  and  go  on  into 
higher  education. 

SCHOOLS  ARE  WELL  EQUIPPED  AND  EXTRAVA¬ 
GANTLY  STAFFED 

Though  the  somber,  three-  to  five-story 
Russian  school  buildings  are  notable  for 
their  sloppy  construction,  good  equipment  is 
available,  when  it  is  essential  for  education. 

By  any  standard,  the  Soviet  urban  school 
is  extravagantly  staffed.  For  example, 
school  No.  151  of  Moscow’s  Lenin  Hills  dis¬ 
trict  has  a  principal,  an  assistant  principal, 
two  curriculum  experts,  a  business  manager, 
and  secretary-bookkeeper,  a  full-time  nurse, 
and  a  half-time  doctor,  a  librarian,  45  teach¬ 
ers,  and  a  technical  staff  of  19,  including  2 
coatroom  attendants,  a  full-time  carpenter, 
locksmith,  electrician,  and  night  watchman, 
plus  cleaners  and  dusters.  All  of  these  serve 
a  total  of  928  pupils,  and  serve  them  well. 


WELL-PAID,  HIGHLY  RESPECTED  TEACHERS  USE 
STANDARDIZED  TEACHING  METHODS 

The  pay  of  beginning  Soviet  teachers  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  beginning  engineers 
and  doctors.  Through  outstanding  service, 
teachers  may  earn  awards  and  titles,  which 
carry  special  salary  increases.  Working 
hours  are  remarkably  short;  the  normal  load 
is  18  hours  a  week  for  secondary  teachers; 
for  elementary  teachers,  24  hours  a  week. 

Everywhere  teachers  have  a  favorable 
status. 

Teaching  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  preci¬ 
sion  operation.  Teachers  must  plan  each 
day’s  lesson  in  great  detail,  accounting  for 
each  minute  of  the  period.  The  plan  must 
be  approved  by  the  school  principal  at  least 
3  days  in  advance. 

Soviet  educators  emphasize  details  in 
methods  of  teaching.  They  concentrate  on 
the  mechanics  of  teaching  a  specific  lesson 
and  each  part  of  it.  Once  a  given  technique 
is  accepted  by  the  authorities,  it  is  adopted 
throughout  the  nation. 

Research  on  effective  teaching  methods  is 
unceasing,  and  improved  techniques  come  up 
from  the  grass  roots  as  well  as  down  from 
the  institutes  of  pedagogical  science.  Every 
year,  there  is  a  nationwide  competition  in  the 
field  of  teaching  methods.  Teachers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  present  their  new  ways  of  getting 
across  a  point — no  matter  how  small.  Judges 
pick  the  best  papers  from  each  of  the  Soviet 
republics.  The  winners  get  a  free  trip  to 
Moscow  and  other  honors. 

The  winning  methods  are  tried  out;  and, 
If  they  work,  they  are  recommended  for  use 
throughout  all  the  vast  lands  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Russians  school  curriculum  is  stand¬ 
ard.  There  are  practically  no  elective  sub¬ 
jects.  Courses  are  coordinated  and  teaching 
is  synchronized.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  schools  are  controlled  by  a  central  ad¬ 
ministration.  For  these  reasons,  the  system 
can  be  changed,  figuratively  speaking,  at 
the  push  of  a  button.  . 

Teachers  must  keep  abreast  of  all  changes. 
This  is  done  through  in-service  training  and 
professional  clubs.  Teachers  spend  much 
time  (for  which  they  get  extra  pay)  tutoring 
slow  learners.  They  know  that  the  failure 
of  any  pupil  to  learn  will  be  blamed  on  his 
teacher. 

EXAMINATIONS  ARE  CUT  TO  A  MINIMUM 

Here  is  the  real  key  to  how  the  Russians 
manage  to  get  almost  all  pupils — including 
those  of  lower  intelligence — through  school. 
Final  exams,  written  and  oral,  are  given  only 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  10th  grades.  They 
are  strenuous.  But,  in  a  sense,  the  deck  is 
stacked  so  that  almost  everyone  can  get 
through. 

For  example,  on  the  seventh-grade  algebra 
final,  30  topics  are  announced  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance.  From  these  topics  will  come  the 
exam.  Thus,  the  teacher  can  make  sure  that 
all  students  are  drilled  thoroughly  on  every 
possible  question.  Only  those  pupils  deemed 
capable  of  passing  are  allowed  to  take  the 
exam.  The  others — a  tiny  minority — are 
held  back  for  a  year. 

On  the  exam  day,  each  student  draws 
three  questions,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  on  one  of  the  announced  topics. 
Two  of  the  questions  are  problems  of  a 
formal  nature,  which  have  been  done  pre¬ 
viously  in  class.  The  third  is  called  an  origi¬ 
nal  problem.  Actually,  it  is  of  a  standard 
type  with  some  very  minor  variations. 

It  seemed  to  us,  from  the  type  of  exami¬ 
nation  given,  as  well  as  from  our  other  ob¬ 
servations,  that  Soviet  pupils  can  get  through 
secondary  school  without  doing  original,  ab¬ 
stract  thinking.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  effort  is  expended  on  slow  learners. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  fast  learner,  for  whom  no 
special  provision  is  made  in  terms  of  electives 
or  accelerated  courses. 
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There  are,  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  special  schools 
for  artistically  talented  children,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  ballet  and  music.  In  addition, 
many  students,  after  the  seventh  grade,  go 
to  technicums,  where  they  are  trained  as 
technicians. 

Soviet  education,  in  general,  is  showing  a 
slight  tendency  to  modify  the  heavy  academic 
load  by  including  more  polytechnical  train¬ 
ing.  But  for  now,  it  is  mostly  academic; 
and  by  American  standards,  basically  a  lock- 
step  affair,  with  great  emphasis  on  rote 
learning  as  opposed  to  original  thinking.  I 
say  this  not  to  minimize  the  Soviet  accomp¬ 
lishment  in  mass  education,  but  to  lead  up 
to  a  most  important  point: 

I  could  never  recommend  the  Soviet  edu¬ 
cational  system  for  our  youth.  It  is  based 
on  a  philosophy  that  is  abhorrent  to  us :  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  individual  exists,  primarily,  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  system  does  not  have  the  potential 
for  real  education  that  ours  does. 

We  all  came  back  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Soviet  Union  with  renewed  faith  in 
the  American  system,  as  reflected  in  our 
better  schools.  These  schools  have  adequate 
housing,  small  classes,  excellent  equipment, 
effective  methods,  sound  programs  of  study 
and  well-trained,  well-paid  staffs.  These 
are  the  fundamental  elements — but  there 
is  much  more. 

Our  better  schools  have  inspired  teachers 
who  search  for  the  creative  spark  in  every 
child  and  teach  individuals  how  to  think 
independently  and  how  to  develop  their  own 
best  talents  for  useful,  happy  living  in  a  free 
society.  Our  better  schools  have  parents  and 
other  citizens  who  care  enough  to  partici¬ 
pate  vigorously  and  voluntarily  because  the 
•schools  belongs  to  them.  Our  better  schools 
are  superior  to  the  best  the  Soviet  Union 
has. 

But  we  had  to  balance  this  up  with  re¬ 
newed  distress  about  our  weaker  and  neg¬ 
lected  schools — which,  unhappily,  are  far 
too  numerous. 

What  we  have  to  learn  from  Soviet  educa¬ 
tion  is  certainly  not  a  philosophy  or  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  children  are  much  more  than  cogs 
in  a  collective  machine.  And  we  have  the 
educational  know-how  to  make  them  excel 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor — as  individuals. 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  Com¬ 
munists  stems  from  their  attitude  toward 
education.  They  have  decided  that  nothing 
is  more  important.  And  they  are  only  just 
getting  started. 

The  challenge  is  quite  clear.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  international  obligations,  we  must 
place  schools  at  the  top  of  our  national 
value  scale.  We  must  respect  learning,  and 
honor  those  who  teach.  We  must  put  more 
time  and  effort  into  education — and  make  all 
of  our  schools  as  good  as  the  best. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see 
what  some  of  our  country’s  leaders  have 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  teachers’ 
salaries. 

I  shall  begin  by  quoting  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  shall  read 
what  he  said  in  commenting  on  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  his  own  Science  Advisory 
Committee  on  May  24  of  last  year.  The 
President  said: 

This  report  makes  clear  that  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  science  and  engineering  education 
requires  the  strengthening  of  all  educa¬ 
tion.  *  *  * 

One  subject  discussed  in  the  report  war¬ 
rants  special  emphasis — the  importance  of 
raising  the  standing  of  our  teachers  in  their 
communities.  Higher  salaries  are  a  first 
requirement.  *  *  *  >. 

Only  last  week,  Vice  President  Nixon 
deplored  the  underpayment  of  teachers. 
In  his'  “dinner  with  Ike’’  speech  in 
Chicago,  he  said: 


We  believe  that  overall  the  American  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  inadequate  classrooms,  underpaid  teach¬ 
ers  and  flabby  standards^  are  weaknesses  we 
must  constantly  strive  to  eliminate,  always 
recognizing  in  the  remedies  we  recommend 
that  any  Federal  education  program  must 
not  infringe  upon  State  and  local  responsi¬ 
bility  for  and  control  of  our  school  system. 

Weasel  words,  Mr.  President;  but  the 
heart  of  the  problem  is  set  forth  there — 
namely,  underpaid  teachers.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nizes  this  problem,  too. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Flemming  has  repeatedly  put 
teachers’  salaries  first.  In  a  press  con¬ 
ference  in  November  1958,  he  said: 

I  think  the  most  serious  weakness  in  our 
total  educational  system  today  is  our  salary 
structure.  I  don’t  care  whether  you  are 
talking  about  elementary  or  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  or  whether  you  are  talking  about 
higher  education.  I  think  that  as  a  nation 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  compensation 
that  we  pay  those  who  are  willing  to  serve 
us  in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  areas  in  which  people  can  serve  the 
society  of  today. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  won’t 
correct  this  situation  unless  we  are  willing 
to  double  the  salaries  that  are  now- being 
paid.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  a 
generalization  that  possibly  is  subject  to,  or 
should  be  subjected  to,  fairly  close  scrutiny, 
but  personally  I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to 
it. 


Secretary  Flemming  subscribes  to 
doubling  teachers’  salaries  as  a  critical 
need  today  in  American  education. 

In  April  of  1956  the  Committee  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
which  was  appointed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  and  whose  chairman  was  Neil  H. 
McElroy,  who  later  became  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reported  to  the  President  on  the 
needs  of  education,  and  had  this  to  say 
about  teachers’  salaries : 

We  recommend  that  greater  inducements 
of  all  kinds  be  offered  to  attract  and  retain 
enough  good  teachers.  *  *  *  Practical  steps 
must  be  taken  to  change  the  concept  of 
teaching  as  an  impoverished  occupation. 
Teaching  must  be  made  a  financially  com¬ 
fortable  profession.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  devise  ways  to  reward  teachers  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability  without  opening  the 
school  door  to  unfair  personnel  practices. 
Present  salary  schedules  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  many  able  people  from  entering 
the  profession.  *  *  *  Salary  schedules  and 
preparation  courses  should  be  reexamined 
and  changed  where  necessary  to  make  the 
teaching  profession  more  attractive  to  the 
most  able  young  men  and  women. 

In  1958,  the  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund 
published  a  report  by  a  distinguished 
panel,  headed  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
now  the  Governor  of  New  York,  on  “Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Future  of  America.’’  On 
teachers’  salaries,  the  report  said  this : 

The  root  problem  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  remains  financial.  More  perhaps  than 
any  other  profession,  teaching  needs  dedi¬ 
cated  men  and  women  to  whom  pay  is  not 
an  overriding  consideration:  but  until  we  pay 
teachers  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle  eche¬ 
lon  of  executives  we  cannot  expect  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  attract  its  full  share  of  the  avail¬ 
able  range  of  talents.  -Salaries  must  be  raised 
immediately  and  substantially  *  •  *  and 
the  top  salary  is  not  sufficiently  far  above 
the  bottom  salary  to  constitute  a  meaning¬ 
ful  incentive.  Those  with  more  than  mod¬ 
est  financial  needs  and  responsibilities  can 


only  solve  their  problems  by  becoming  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  by  leaving  education  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
which  is  headed  by  Herman  B.  Wells, 
president  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
wrote  as  follows: 

Every  major  study  of  the  status  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education  tells  the  same  story  of  ne¬ 
glect.  It  is  a  story  of  crises  in  education,  of 
teachers  poorly  paid  and  in  inadequate  num¬ 
bers,  of  poor  communities  struggling  to  pay 
mounting  school  bills,  of  classroom  short¬ 
ages.  *  *  *  These  problems  are  not  entirely 
monetary,  but  lack  of  money  is  the  major 
element.  *  *  * 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  hund¬ 
reds  of  thousands  of  American  children  at 
every  level  of  education  are  denied  com¬ 
petent  teaching. 

The  highest  single  priority,  therefore,  in 
responding  to  the  contemporary  challenge 
to  American  education  is  the  recruitment, 
education,  and  retention  in  the  profession  of 
qualified  teachers.  *  *  * 

At  the  minimum,  expenditures  on  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  doubled  within  a  decade,  as 
proposed  by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education.  Realistic  programs  which  will 
bring  about  such  levels  of  spending  should 
be  developed  withouj;  further  delay. 

Called  for  are  important  increases  in 
teachers’  salaries,  in  school  construction  and 
equipment,  in  financial  assistance  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  prospective  teachers. 

President  James  A.  Garfield  said,  in 
an  address  to  the  alumni  of  Williams 
College,  in  1871: 

I  am  not  willing  that  this  discussion 
should  close  without  mention  of  the  value  of 
a  true  teacher.  Give  me  a  log  hut,  with 
only  a  simple  bench,  Mark  Hopkins — 

Then  the  president  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege — 

on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other,  and  you  may 
have  all  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  librar¬ 
ies  without  him. 


Times  have  changed  drastically  since 
the  days  of  James  A.  Garfield;  but  the 
need  for  adequate  teachers  persists 
through  the  ages,  and  will  continue  to 
persist  so  long  as  we  have  an  educational 
system. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  now 
whether  the  States  and  the  localities 
can  afford  to  make  adequate  expendi¬ 
tures  for  education,  in  order  to  bring 
their  standards  up  to  the  needs  and  keep 
them  there.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  entitled,  “Increase  in  State 
and  Local  Indebtedness  Since  World 
War  II” — which  table  I  have  caused  to 
be  prepared — be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Increase  in  State  and  local  indebtedness 
since  World  War  II 


Year  (as  of 
June  30) : 

1946 . 

1948 _ 

1950 _ 

1952  . 

1953  _ 

1954  _ 

1955  _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  . 

1959  _ 


( Billions ) 


$13.  6 
16.  2 
20.  7 
25.  8 
28.  6 
33.  4 
38.4 
42.  7 
46.  7 
50.  9 
55.  6 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  table  shows  that 
State  and  local  indebtedness,  which  stood 
at  $13,600,000,000  in  1946,  had  risen  to 
$55,600,000,000  in  1959.  In  other  words, 
since  1946,  State  and  local  debt  has  more 
than  quadrupled,  while  the  Federal  debt 
has  remained  virtually  stable — rising 
barely  4  percent  in  14  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  impressed  by 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  broaden 
the  educational  act,  would  provide  by 
way  of  assistance  for  teachers’  salaries; 
and  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
statistics  he  has  read  into  the  Record, 
which  show  the  huge  increase  in  the 
State  and  local  debt  of  public  bodies. 

Let  me  ask  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
perhaps  the  No.  1  victim  of  the  infla¬ 
tion  which  has  occurred  has  been  the 
school  districts  and  the  municipal  and 
State  and  county  organizations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  quite 
correct,  due  in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  to 
the  tight-money,  high-interest-rate 
policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  services 
for  an  ever-exploding  population  has 
added  to  the  impact  of  inflation,  which 
has  steadily  and  consistently  increased 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  public  services 
of  municipalities? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  now  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
inflation  has  increased  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  the  municipal  plants,  the  school 
plants,  the  State  governments,  and  also 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  general 
tax  base  upon  which  the  municipalities 
must  depend,  and  which  involves  an  ad 
valorem  tax  to  yield  a  100-percent  dollar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  often  said  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation  would  help 
to  prevent  real-estate  taxes  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  mine,  from  increasing.  To  the 
extent  that  we  bring  the  Federal  income 
taxes  to  bear  the  cost  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  to  that  extent  do  we  pre¬ 
vent  our  real-estate  taxes  from  going 
higher — real-estate  taxes  which  are  at 
the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  taxes  which  so  many  of  ns  who 
own  real  estate  believe  are  about  as  high 
as  they  can  equitably  go. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  Senator 
also  knows  the  great  bulk  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  had  valuations  placed  upon  them, 
in  many  cases,  prior  to  1918. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore,  a  dol¬ 
lar  yield  on  a  1918  valuation  today  will 
produce  a  buying  power  of  perhaps  25 
cents. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Because  inflation 
has  cut  down  the  yield  of  the  tax.  If  the 
base  on  which  the  taxes  on  properties  are 
based  were  raised  to  bring  them  up  to 


the  point  where  they  would  have  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  yield,  it  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  four  times  present  taxes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  true  in  my  State  and  it  may  be  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  that  there  have  been  pressures 
on  State  and  local  governments  to  in¬ 
crease  their  taxes,  not  only  for  educa¬ 
tion,  but  for  other  purposes,  and  not 
only  have  real  estate  valuations  been 
going  up,  but  the  real  estate  tax  rate 
has  been  going  up,  until  we  have  such  a 
situation  that  the  owner  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  is  in  desperate  straits. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  only  system  of  taxatiop  which  is 
capable  of  standing  such  increases  is  the 
income  tax,  which  is  based  on  income. 
That  tax  not  only  keeps  up  with  pur¬ 
chasing  power  because  it  rides  on  in¬ 
come,  but  it  remains  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant  in  purchasing  power  as  the  income 
from  salaries,  wages,  investments,  and 
other  income  i  tends  to  keep  up  with  in¬ 
flationary  trends. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  For  many  years  I 
had  hoped  it  would  never  be  necessary 
to  come  to  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
program,  but  each  year  I  have  watched 
the  situation  become  worse  instead  of 
better.  There  has  been  a  complete  in¬ 
ability  by  certain  local  school  districts  to 
cope  with  ever-increasing  costs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  their  educational  systems,  to 
the  point  that  I  feel  the  amount  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  as  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  not  only  is 
equitable,  in  this  day  and  age,  but  is 
also  of  vital  necessity  if  we  as  a  nation 
are  to  keep  faith  with  the  national  de¬ 
mands  on  us  and  our  educational  system 
for  world  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  thank  him  for  his  in¬ 
tervention.  I  point  out  that  the  same 
story  applies  in  only  a  slightly  less  de¬ 
gree  to  State  taxation,  where  the  sales 
tax  is  the  principal  method  of  raising 
money.  We  have  a  problem  with  respect 
to  the  sales  tax  which  has  been  imposed 
in  my  State,  and  perhaps  has  been  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
in  that  there  is  a  limit  to  which  we  can 
go.  States  are  trying  to  help  impover¬ 
ished  school  districts,  but  are  not  able 
to  squeeze  another  drop  of  money  in 
State  revenue. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  We  have  had  to 
raise  our  State  taxes  very  high  in  an 
effort  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  educa¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Oklahoma 
contributes  a  great  deal  of  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State.  But,  as  we  raise  the 
taxes,  we  lose  industry  to  other  States 
whose  taxes  are  lower.  Thus  we  are 
penalized  for  trying  to  improve  our  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  intervention. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  trend  in  Federal  and 
State-local  tax  revenues  from  1946  to 
1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  showing  this  comparison  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


February  3 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Comparison  of  Federal  and  State-local  tax 
revenues,  1946-59 


[In  billions] 


Fiscal  year 

Federal  net 
budget  re¬ 
ceipts 

State  and 
local  govern¬ 
ment  reve¬ 
nues 

1946 . 

$39.8 
41.  5 

$12.4 

17.3 

1948 . . . . 

1950 . 

36.  5 
61.  4 

20.9 

1952.. . 

25.  2 

1953  . 

64.  9 

27.3 

1954. . 

64.  7 

29.0 

1955 . 

60.4 

31. 1 

1956  . 

68.  2 

34.7 

1957 . . . 

71.0 

38.2 

1958 _ . _ 

69. 1 

41.2 

Percent  increase,  1946-58 .. 

74 

232 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January 
1960. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  point  out  that 
in  1946  Federal  net  budget  receipts 
amounted  to  $39.8  billion,  while  State 
and  local  government  revenues  amounted 
to  $12.4  billion.  Federal  budget  receipts 
were  more  than  three  times  the  total  of 
the  State  and  local  revenues. 

By  1958  the  Federal  net  budget  re¬ 
ceipts  had  gone  up  for  the  calendar  year 
to  $69.1  billion,  while  State  and  local 
revenues  had  more  than  tripled,  and 
were  at  $41.2  billion. 

So  that  the  percentage  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Federal  net  budget  receipts 
during  the  12 -year  period  was  74  percent, 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  State 
and  local  government  revenues  was  232 
percent. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  trend  in  Federal  revenues 
in  relation  to  gross  national  product.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that'  a  table 
showing  these  figures  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Trend  in  Federal  revenues  in  relation  to  gross 
national  product 


Calendar  year 

Gross 

national 

product 

Federal 

budget 

receipts 

Percentage 
of  gross 
national 
product 

1946 . 

Billions 
$210.  7 

Billions 

$38.6 

18 

1948. . . 

259.4 

40.9 

16 

1950 . 

284.6 

37.3 

16 

1952 . . 

347.0 

64.8 

19 

1953 . 

365.  4 

63.8 

17 

1954 . 

363.1 

61.2 

17 

1955 . 

397.5 

63.4 

16 

1956 . 

419.2 

71.0 

17 

1957 . . 

442.5 

72.3 

16 

1958 . 

441.7 

68.9 

16 

1959. . 

478.8 

73.3 

15 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January 
1960. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
is  based  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  for  1960.  It  shows  that  in 
1946  we  had  a  gross  national  product  of 
$210.7  billion,  and  Federal  budget  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $38.6  billion,  which  was  18 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  1959  our  gross  national  product  was 
$478.8  billion,  while  the  Federal  budget 
receipts  were  $73.3  billion,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Federal  budget  receipts  to 


1960 
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gross  national  product  had  declined  to 
15  percent. 

I  ask,  in  the  light  of  these  figures,  who 
can  possibly  contend  we  cannot  afford 
Federal  aid  to  education?  We  are  tak¬ 
ing  less  money  out  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  Federal  expenditures  than 
we  were  back  in  1946;  and  there  are 
those  who  are  saying,  “Yes,  education  is 
fine,  but  we  cannot  afford  it.  We  cannot 
raise  Federal  revenues  to  insure  a  first- 
class  educational  system.”  That  con¬ 
tention  falls  on  its  face  because  it  has  no 
merit. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  required,  the  1954  report  of  the 
Committee  for  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  stated : 

We  recommend  that  a  new  look  be  taken 
at  the  entire  question  of  how  much  money 
this  society  should  spend  on  education.  In 
view  of  the  recommendations  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  concerning  the  objectives  of  educa¬ 
tion,  teachers,  and  buildings,  it  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  within  the  npxt  decade  the  dol¬ 
lars  spent  on  education  in  this  Nation 
should  be  approximately  doubled. 

The  chairman  of  that  conference  was 
none  other  than  Neil  H.  McElroy,  only 
recently  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  statement  from 
the  Rockefeller  report  of  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Even  allowing  for  considerably  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  educational  funds,  it 
is  likely  that  10  years  hence  our  schools  and 
colleges  will  require  at  least  double  their 
present  level  of  financial  support  to  handle 
our  growing  student  population  In  other 
words,  by  1967  the  entire  educational  effort 
is  likely  to  call  for  expenditures  on  the  order 
of  $30  billion,  measured  in  today’s  prices. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  education,  it  would  amount  to 
an  increase  of  about  $1.5  or  $2  billion 
every  year  for  the  next  10  years  or  so. 
From  nowhere  else  is  this  badly  needed 
money  to  come  except  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  modest  one.  The  original 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  called  for  a  4-year 
crash  program  of  $25  per  school  child  for 
education  for  the  first  year,  $50  for  the 
second  year,  $75  for  the  third  year,  and 
$100  for  the  fourth  year,  a  total  bill,  for 
4  years,  of  more  than  $10'billion. 

The  pending  amendment  calls  for  $1.1 
billion  on  the  basis  of  $25  per  school-age 
child  for  the  indefinite  future.  Let  us 
not  kid  ourselves,  let  us  be  candid,  let 
us  face  the  facts,  this  educational  crisis 
is  not  going  to  be  with  us  merely  for 
next  year  or  for  only  5  years  from  now. 
It  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  lives  of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Let  us  be  fair  and  honorable  with  the 
American  people.  Let  us  not  tell  the 
American  people  there  is  a  national  de¬ 
fense  education  crisis.  Let  us  not  tell 
the  American  people  that  if  we  build  a 
few  schools  the  crisis  will  disappear.  Let 
us  not  tell  the  American  people  that  if 
we  put  a  little  money  into  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  everything  will  be  all  right  by  1962, 


that  the  educational  gap  will  be  closed. 
Mr.  President,  the  educational  gap  will 
not  be  closed  until  we  undertake  a  mas¬ 
sive  Federal  aid  to  education  program, 
exactly  as  the  missile  gap  in  relation 
to  Russia  and  the  other  deficiencies  in 
defense  will  not  be  closed  until  and  un¬ 
less  the  American  people  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  article  entitled  “Needed 
Soon:  Six  Billions  More  a‘  Year  for 
Schools,”  which  was  published  in  the 
February  8,  1960,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  which  is  certainly  no  radi¬ 
cal  journal,  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed  Soon:  $6  Billion  More  a  Year  for 
Schools 

A  new  study  of  America’s  public  schools 
reaches  these  conclusions : 

School  costs  10  years  from  now  will  be  $21 
billion  a  year — or  $6  billion  more  than  now. 

New  ways  to  finance  this  burden  must  be 
found.  Local  property  taxes  cannot  provide 
all  the  money  needed. 

Selective  Federal  aid  of  up  to  $600  million 
a  year  to  poorer  States  seems  necessary  and 
likely. 

The  school  study,  conducted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  some  of  the  Nation’s  most  promi¬ 
nent  businessmen  and  educators,  was  made 
public  on  February  1.  The  committee’s 
major  recommendations  are  these: 

MORE  FROM  STATES 

States  must  take  over  from  local  school 
districts  a  bigger  share  of  school  spending 
as  the  population  boom  sends  the  number  of 
school-age  children  up  to  an  estimated  55 
million — an  increase  of  29  percent — by  1970. 

Local  property  taxes,  which  now  provide 
the  major  part  of  school  funds,  have  been 
raised  to  the  limit.  Additional  revenue  must 
come  from  other  sources,  including  State 
sales  taxes. 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  local 
school  districts  through  a  new  kind  of 
foundation  plan.  Under  this,  a  State 
would  assure  each  school  district  of  the 
money  needed  to  support  its  schools.  Prop¬ 
erty  taxes  within  each  district  would  be 
levied  at  a  moderately  low,  uniform  rate 
based  on  a  realistic  valuation  of  property. 

A  FEDERAL-AID  PLAN 

Financial  grants  to  the  poorer  States — 
those  where  income  per  schoolchild  is  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  national  average — will 
be  necessary.  There  are  11  such  States  now. 
The  formula  suggested  for  distributing  this 
aid  would  cost  about  $600  million  a  year  at 
present. 

MORE  EFFICIENT  SYSTEMS 

The  Nation’s  45,000  school  districts  should 
be  consolidated  into  about  10,000  systems. 
In  most  States,  counties  provide  the  most 
convenient  and  suitable  geographic  areas  for 
administrative  purposes. 

Much  already  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  school  situation,  the  committee  finds. 
The  classroom  shortage  is  being  reduced. 
Teachers’  salaries  are  up. 

But,  in  the  years  Just  ahead,  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  for  school  officials  across  the  country  will 
be:  how  to  find  new  billions  to  meet  rising 
school  costs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
with  the  final  if  somewhat  cynical  fig¬ 
ure  that  since  1948  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  through  their  State,  local  and  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  system,  have  spent  $78  billion 


for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  while  during  the  same  period  of 
time  they  have  spent  $151  billion  for 
tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages  and  cosmet¬ 
ics.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  what  kind  of  a 
country  do  we  want  to  live  in?  Is  it  not 
about  time  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  got  America  back  on  the  spiri¬ 
tual  and  educational  base  it  must  be  on 
if  it  is  going  to  deserve  the  future  which 
it  has  within  its  grasp? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  brings  the  pending  bill  back 
into  line  with  the  original  aims  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill,  of  which  I  was  also 
a  cosponsor.  This  aim  was  to  permit  the 
various  States  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  much  should  be  spent  for  school 
construction  and  how  much  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  with  no  Federal  strings  at¬ 
tached.  I  believe  that  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  this  choice  be  allowed  to 
the  States  in  their  administration  and 
allocation  of  the  Federal  funds  proposed 
here.  Its  adoption  would  be  the  most 
important  step  taken  during  our  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  1960  Federal  Aid  to  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 

We  have  been  threatened  with  a  veto 
of  the  bill  if  this  amendment  is  put  into 
the  bill.  This  should  not  deter  us  from 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  as  it  is  our 
job  as  legislators  to  present  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  bill  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country,  rather  than  designed  to 
please  the  President. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the 
annual  authorization  to  the  relatively 
modest  sum  of  $1.1  billion.  Further,  it 
provides  for  a  continuing  authorization, 
which  would  not  require  reenactment 
every  year  or  two.  There  is  nothing  in 
it,  however,  which  would  prohibit  re- 
evaluation  of  the  program  at  any  time. 

The  amendment  in  no  way  weakens 
the  assurance  in  the  act  against  Federal 
interference  in  schools,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  section  3  of  the  act  and  which 
is  left  untouched  by  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment.  Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  di¬ 
rection,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  or  operation  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
strengthens  local  control  over  school 
administration  by  giving  States  a  much 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  the  funds  than  is  provided  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  States  will  be 
authorized  to  use  the  Federal  aid  either 
for  school  construction  or  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  with  each  State  having  a  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  as  to  the  portion  which  it 
would  devote  to  each  purpose.  This  is 
of  particular  importance  to  Tennessee, 
where  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems 
is  the  low  level  of  teachers’  salaries. 

Recently  I  received  an  extremely  help¬ 
ful  and  informative  letter  from  our 
State  commissioner  of  education,  the 
Honorable  Joe  Morgan.  I  shall  take  the 
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liberty  of  quoting  two  paragraphs  from 
this  letter: 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Tennessee’s  pub¬ 
lic  schools  was  made  during  1955  and  1956 
by  survey  teams  working  with  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  legislative  council.  Among 
the  recommendations  in  the  two-volume 
report  on  that  survey  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  starting  \salary  within  the 
minimum  program  for  teachers  with  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  be  raised  to  $3,600  and  that  the 
maximum  be  raised  to  $5,400. 

Despite  relatively  low  salaries,  about  80 
percent  of  our  teachers  hold  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees  or  higher,  and  the  number  of  permit 
teachers — those  without  4  years  of  college 
and/or  lacking  in  the  required  subject 
matter — make  up  a  fraction  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  of  our  approximately  28,500  teachers. 

As  recently  as  3  weeks  ago,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Education 
Association  in  Nashville.  The  associa¬ 
tion  decided  to  make  every  effort  to  have 
the  1961  State  legislature  raise  the  min¬ 
imum  salary  of  a  beginning  teacher  to 
$3,600  and  the  minimum  salary  of  a  de¬ 
gree  teacher  with  12  years’  experience  to 
$5,400.  The  salary  increases  would  give 
teachers  much  needed  pay  raises  rang¬ 
ing  from  $950  to  $2,000  a  year. 

If  the  State  legislature  takes  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  State  commissioner  and  the 
Tennessee  Education  Association  by  giv¬ 
ing  these  essential  pay  raises,  the  State 
of  Tennessee  could  count  as  matching 
funds  the  additional  sums  spent  on 
teachers’  salaries  and  other  items  of 
school  expense,  as  well  as  school  con¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  a 
number  of  Senators  have  forcefully 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  whole 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  to 
the  problem  of  national  defense.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  economize 
on  a  number  of  programs,  this  should  be 
the  last  to  be  cut.  No  matter  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  we  may  spend  on  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  this  year,  we  will  have  no 
military  security  in  the  future  if  our 
educational  system  is  not  geared  to  keep 
up  with  the  tremendous  technical  ad¬ 
vances  which  are  being  made.  Unless 
we  train  a  sufficient  number  of  scientists 
of  all  sorts,  we  will  have  no  security  in 
the  future,  no  matter  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  spend  annually  for  defense. 
I  can  think  of  a  number  of  other  reasons 
for  supporting  Federal  aid  to  education, 
but  its  necessity  for  national  defense 
should  be  sufficient  reason  alone  for  its 
passage. 

National  defense  aside,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  country  should  have  an  ed¬ 
ucational  system  second  to  any  in  the 
world.  At  the  moment,  we  are  the  rich¬ 
est  nation  in  the  world.  What  is  the 
real  value  of  our  wealth,  if  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  give  a  first-rate  education  to  our 
children?  If  all  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense  problems  miraculously  evaporated 
tomorrow,  I  would  still  advocate  sweep¬ 
ing  improvements  in  our  educational 
system.  Two  of  these  would  be  raising 
of  teacher  salaries  and  the  building 
of  sufficient  classrooms.  The  Clark 
amendment  will  be  a  very  substantial 
help.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  its  spon¬ 
sorship. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  Mr.  Clark’s 
amendment  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  words  on  line  2,  page  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “and  for  any  current  ex¬ 
penditure.” 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
18,  and  insert  the  following: 

,(e)  Certifies  that  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  education  agency  will  be  distributed 
among  the  local  education  agencies  of  the 
State  to  be  expended  solely  in  accordance 
with  this  Act,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act. 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  1 1  through 
16,  and  insert  the  following: 

(g)  The  term  “current  expenditure” 
means  any  expenditure  for  elementary  or 
secondary  school  purposes  for  which  edu¬ 
cational  revenues  derived  from  State  or 
other  public  sources  may  legally  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  be  expended  in  such  State. 

On  page  4,  amend  the  title  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  school  construction  and 
other  purposes.” 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  day  when  I  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  asked  that  it  lie  on  the  desk, 
I  did  not  realize  that  we  would  be  voting 
on  the  amendment  tonight.  I  thought 
probably  the  vote  would  come  tomorrow, 
after  a  much  more  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  Clark  amendment  and  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Clark  amendment.  I  think 
these  are  very  important  matters,  not 
only  to  this  body,  but  also  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

As  I  stated  this  afternoon,  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  presented  to  S.  246,  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  in  May 
1949.  Of  course,  there  are  other  portions 
of  the  amendment  which  are  relatively 
unimportant,  because  some  technical 
changes  have  been  required,  but  the  sec¬ 
tion  (g)  which  we  would  insert  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  wording  as  the  Senate  passed 
upon  in  1949;  namely: 

The  term  “current  expenditure”  means  any 
expenditure  for  elementary  or  secondary 
school  purposes  for  which  educational  rev¬ 
enues  derived  from  State  or  other  public 
sources  may  legally  and  constitutionally  be 
expended  in  such  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  at  that 
time  was  very  basic,  exactly  as  it  is  basic 
now. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  statistics.  We 
have  read  many  editorials.  We  have 
heard  much  discussion  about  the  school 
needs  of  the  country.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  pointed  out  those  needs 
very  vividly,  and  related  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  connection  with  the  way  other 
countries,  such  as  Russia,  operate  their 
school  systems. 

If  the  need  in  1949  was  such  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  felt  we  should  do  something 
about  this  matter,  I  think  the  need  is 
much  greater  now.  The  problem  has 
intensified.  The  future  is  much  more 
foreseeable,  with  our  exploding  popula¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Congress,  or 
anyone  who  is  at  all  informed,  who  would 
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not  say  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill.  We  are  embarked, 
therefore,  upon  a  program  to  help  supply 
and  fill  in  some  of  the  needs  which  can¬ 
not  be  met  by  some  of  the  communities 
in  the  United  States,  or  by  the  entire 
school  system,  which  is  primarily  local 
in  its  jurisdiction  and  authority. 

The  amendment  provides  in  effect 
that  when  the  funds  are  made  available 
the  State  may  use  the  funds  wherever 
the  need  exists.  The  amendment  does 
not  specify  what  the  need  should  be.  I 
suppose  in  any  examination  throughout 
the  country  we  would  probably  end  up 
with  99  percent  of  the  educators  and 
those  interested  in  education  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  needs  saying  that  the 
needs  were  for  construction  and  for 
better  teachers,  which  of  course  indi¬ 
rectly  means  better  salaries  for  teachers. 

There  might  be  some  auxiliary  needs 
of  a  minor  nature,  so  far  as  dollars  and 
cents  are  concerned,  but  all  the  amend¬ 
ment  provides  is  that  the  State  itself 
should  use  the  grant  in  the  same  way  as 
it  now  uses  its  own  funds,  which  the  leg¬ 
islature  raises  by  taxation.  It  uses  the 
funds  for  what  it  considers  primary 
needs.  It  is  left  to  the  States  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  needs. 

I  know  that  we  shall  hear  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  amendment,  as  we  did  in 
1949,  11  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  it 
might  be  used  for  this,  that,  or  the 
other  purpose.  That  is,  in  effect,  saying 
that  the  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  and  educators  throughout 
the  country  do  not  justify  our  faith,  that 
they  do  not  know  what  their  school  needs 
are,  and  therefore  they  might  do  some¬ 
thing  with  the  Federal  funds  available, 
or  might  use  the  funds  available  for 
some  purpose  not  justified  by  the  need. 
All  the  amendment  provides  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  expenditure  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  purposes  of  such  funds, 
and  other  revenues  which  may  legally 
and  constitutionally  be  expended  in  the 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  calls  for 
even  more  than  was  the  case  11  years 
ago,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  necessity 
of  the  Federal  Government  making 
funds  available  for  these  needs. 

Although  there  is  quite  a  turnover  in 
the  membership  of  the  Senate,  there  are 
still  many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  here  11  years  ago,  who  voted  for 
this  proposal  at  that  time.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicklen- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
the  Senator  From  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
There  are  left  only  three  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  voted  against  the  proposal, 
namely,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
paired  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  and  Mr.  Anderson]  ,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  was  paired  also,  I  believe. 

I  do  no  mention  this  to  embarrass  any 
Senator,  because  in  11  years  changing 
situations  may  have  changed  the  minds 
of  Senators.  In  all  fairness,  it  must  be 
said  that  probably  certain  conditions  in 
the  South  have  changed  the  situation 
somewhat.  But  surely  the  need  is 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mi*.  McNAMARA.  Certainly  the  Sen¬ 
ator  realizes  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  At  that  time  the 
President  had  requested  money  in  the 
budget  for  the  purpose.  The  President 
had  approved  this  item  in  his  annual 
message. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Now  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  situation  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSt>N.  Entirely  different. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Certainly  this  fact 
should  make  a  difference  in  the  position 
of  Senators. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  and  that  is 
what  I  am  coming  to. 

The  need  exists.  The  need  is  great. 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  sent  here 
to  express  their  honest  opinions  upon  a 
need — not  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Pres¬ 
ident  will  sign  or  will  not  sign.  We  sure 
here  as  legislators.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wishes  to  veto  the  bill, 
in  all  good  conscience,  that  is  his  respon¬ 
sibility.  But  I  think  the  American  people 
are  about  ready  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
school  problem.  If  we  do  not  make  an 
issue  of  it,  we  are  going  down  the  drain 
so  far  as  our  educational  facilities  are 
concerned,  in  comparison  with  other 
countries. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  practi¬ 
cal  situations.  I  have  heard  it  said 
many  times,  “Let  us  get  some  result, 
even  if  it  is  only  half  our  objective.” 
That  is  what  we  probably  should  do.  I 
voted  for  that  principle. 

Certainly  there  is  a  different  Presi¬ 
dent.  There  is  a  President  who  says 
that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  school 
needs,  but  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  says  that  where  there  is  a 
federally  impacted  area  involving  the 
•  schools,  we  ought  to  cut  down  a  little. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Or  eliminate-  such 
aid. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  said  that  among 
other  things  that  would  be  done  “under 
my  administration”  would  be  to  get  at 
the  problem  of  underpaid  teachers,  and 
the  problem  of  a  sagging  national  school 
system.  I  believe  he  used  that  term. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
allow  the  States  to  do  what  they  think 
will  fit  their  primary  needs.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara].  No  Member  of  this  body 
can  deny  their  devotion  to  that  cause. 
I  have  served  for  a  long  time  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  know  the 
devotion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  the  cause  of  education.  I  know  that 
even  though  only  the  construction  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bill  should  pass,  that  would 
be  a  step  forward.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  about  that.  But  if  we  believe  in 
this  cause,  as  we  did  in  1949,  the  need 
being  greater  at  this  time,  we  ought  to 
make  the  issue.  On  the  House  side 
there  will  be  some  question,  but  the 
House  passed  a  bill  providing  for  both 
construction  and  salaries,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  bill  in  the 
Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  dead  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  includes  con¬ 
struction  and  salaries. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Another  thing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  said  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  was  this: 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  about 
the  education  of  our  youth. 

I  really  rose,  however,  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  if,  in  recognizing  the  changed 
situation  as  between  now  and  11  years 
ago,  he  does  not  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  threat  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  this  country  which  has  arisen,  the 
nature  of  which  is  in  the  long  run  in 
large  part  educational? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  it  is.  I 
believe  that  the  issue  means  a  great 
deal  more  to  us  in  many  other  aspects 
than  it  did  in  the  climate  in  which  we 
considered  the  subject  in  1949. 

I  may  not  be  helpful  by  offering  this 
amendment.  I  was  hoping  that  I  would 
be.  I  was  hoping  that  we  might  get 
back  to  a  principle  under  which  the 
States  could  not  criticize  the  conditions 
under  which  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  available,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  know  their  own  local 
school  needs.  Of  course  the  States 
would  have  to  pass  upon  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts.  That  was  the  condition  in  1949. 
The  proposal  I  am  offering  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  way  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion  if  we  were  to  make  funds  available 
at  all.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
amendment.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  technically  fitting  it  into  the  bill,  the 


language  is  exactly  the  same  as  what 
was  passed  in  1949. 

In  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  votes 
were  exactly  the  same  as  upon  the 
amendment.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  I  thought  it  was  better  legis¬ 
lative  procedure  to  make  this  amend¬ 
ment  a  part  of  the  Clark  amendment, 
which  I  favor;  and  if  it  failed  of  adop¬ 
tion  in  that  connection,  I  would  make  a 
later  attempt  to  have  it  made  a  part  of 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  No  matter 
what  amount  may  be  agreed  upon,  this 
should  be  the  formula  under  which  it 
should  be  distributed. 

There  are  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  advocated  this  principle  then,  who 
would  like  to  vote  for  it  as  a  separate 
proposal.  They  may  not  agree  with 
some  portions  of  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  know  that  legislatively,  if  I  were  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  as  a  substitute,  I  could  not  offer 
it  to  any  other  portion  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  offered  it  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Clark  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  become  a  part  of  the 
Clark  amendment.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  4  or  5  days 
ago,  explaining  what  the  amendment 
would  do  and  what  its  implications  were. 
Because  there  is  a  lack  of  attendance 
here  this  evening,  I  hope  that  most  of  the 
Senators  have  read  the  letter.  I  believe 
my  amendment  represents  a  better  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  for  three  reasons, 
which  I  shall  repeat. 

All  of  the  arguments  against  Federal 
aid  to  education  begin  with  what  some 
persons  like  to  call  Federal  interference. 
This  objection  is  made  by  persons  who 
honestly  believe  there  may  be  Federal 
inteference,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  made 
by  those  who  are  against  all  Federal  aid 
to  education  as  a  reason  why  they  will 
vote  against  it. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  States  which 
have  the  problem  of  private  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  cannot  de¬ 
cide  that  question.  That  is  a  decision 
for  the  States  themselves  to  make. 
Some  States  have  made  that  decision. 
Some  States  have  decided  to  furnish  free 
textbooks  to  private  schools.  Some  have 
decided — there  are  not  many,  but  there 
are  one  or  two — to  furnish  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  pupils  in  private  schools.  As 
I  say,  some  States  have  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  public  funds  for  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  other  States  the  constitution  denies 
the  use  of  funds  to  private  schools; 
whereas  the  constitutions  of  other  States 
say  nothing  about  it. 

Therefore,  if  a  State  passes  a  law, 
within  the  purview  of  its  constitution,  to 
give  such  aid  to  private  schools,  it  can  do 
so.  Many  States  have  not  done  so.  I 
appreciate  that  the  amendment  may 
bring  up  that  problem.  However,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  think  that  the  problem 
should  be  settled  in  the  Senate. 

In  1949  we  did  not  think  so,  when  we 
adopted  the  amendment.  We  left  it  up 
to  each  State  to  do  what  it  wishes  to  do 
legally  under  its  constitution.  The 
States  can  do  what  they  please  under 
their  own  constitutions. 

I  have  explained  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  anything 
else  to  say  about  it.  A  great  deal  has 
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been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
an  amendment  or  a  bill  of  this  type  to  be 
enacted,  whether  it  be  only  for  construc¬ 
tion,  or  for  construction  and  for  sal¬ 
aries;  whether  it  be  for  $5  million,  or  as 
the  Clark  amendment  suggests,  for  $1,100 
million.  There  is  obviously  a  basic  need 
for  an  aid  to  education  bill. 

I  believe  the  amendment  will  allow  the 
administration  of  the  act  in  a  much  more 
orderly  manner,  and  will  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  to  each  State.  The  States  have 
the  problem  and  they  know  the  needs. 
I  am  sure  they  will  use  the  funds  to  take 
care  of  their  needs  in  this  great  field, 
which  has  been  neglected  too  long  by 
Congress  and  by  many  of  us  in  high 
office. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair  X*.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  “ayes”  appear  to  have  it.  The 
“ayes”  have  it,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  Chair  having  announced  the 
result - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  on  his  feet 
before  the  Chair  made  the  announce¬ 
ment.  I  ask  for  a  standing  vote  on  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  will 
stand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  di¬ 
vision  is  in  process,  but  the  Senator  is 
entitled  to  request  a  quorum  before  the 
vote  is  announced.  Those  opposed  Will 
stand.  The  nays  appear  to  have  it. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark!. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  shortly,  does  three  things; 
First,  it  provides  that  States  may  have 
the  privilege  of  spending  some  of  the 
money  provided  for  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  It 
increases  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
McNamara  bill  from  $500  million  a  year 
for  2  years  to  $25  per  child  of  school  age 
for  each  year  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  sees  fit  to  appropriate  the 
money.  In  the  first  year,  that  would  be 
$1.1  billion.  So,  in  effect,  the  amend¬ 
ment  doubles  the  authorization  and 
would  make  it  available  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  as  well  as  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  There  are  no  other  significant 
changes  called  for  by  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  poses  very 
clearly  to  the  Senate  the  issue  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  pass  an  adequate 
bill  for  the  highest  priority  in  education 
and  get  competent,  able  people  into  the 
teaching  profession,  or  whether  we  want 
to  pass  a  bill  which  will  provide  only 
for  school  construction. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the 
amendment  is  a  sound,  equitable,  and 
decent  approach  to  a  critical  problem 
which  our  country  can  very  well  afford 
to  solve. ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  table  showing  the  income  earned 
by  college  graduates  in  1958  in  industry 
and  in  teaching. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Beginning  salaries  of  college  graduates  in 
1958 ,  in  industry  and  in  teaching 


Men  graduates  in  industry: 

Engineering _ $5,  616 

Accounting _  4,  992 

Sales _  4,  944 

General  business -  4,  896 

/Other  fields _ _  5,  148 

Average — all  fields -  5, 160 

Women  graduates  in  industry: 

Engineering _  5,  412 

Chemistry _  5,  052 

Scientific  research _ 5,  040 

Accounting _  4,  332 

Mathematics — statistics -  4,  308 

Home  economics _ 4,  260 

Business  trainees _  3,  924 

Secretarial _  3,  744 

Other  fields - 3,  900 

Average — all  fields -  4,  356 

Men  and  women  in  classroom  teach¬ 
ing _  3, 650 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  that  in  industry,  men 
graduates,  in  1958,  received  from  $5,616 
in  engineering  to  $4,896  in  general  busi¬ 
ness.  The  average  amount  earned  by 
such  men  in  other  fields,  in  1958,  was 
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$5,160.  The  figures  relate  to  beginning 
salaries. 

Women  graduates,  in  industry,  earned 
from  $5,412  in  engineering  to  $3,744  in 
secretarial  work.  The  average  amount 
earned  by  women  in  all  fields  in  industry 
was  $4,356. 

But  the  average  earnings  for  men  and 
women  in  classroom  teaching,  in  1958, 
was  $3,650.  That  puts  the  earnings  for 
men  and  women  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  far  below  the  average  earnings  for 
men  or  women  graduates  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  immutable  laws  of 
economics  will  not  allow  the  attraction 
to  the  classrooms  of  persons  having 
teaching  ability,  when  such  persons  will 
be  subjecting  themselves  to  substandard 
living,  and  will  be  receiving,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  a  reduction  of  some  20  or  25 
percent  from  the  average  earnings  of 
college  graduates  in  all  other  fields.  We 
will  attract  only  those  who  are  so  dedi¬ 
cated  that  they  are  willing  to  teach  at 
inadequate  salaries  or  those  who  are 
passed  over  by  industry  and  have  no  re¬ 
course  but  to  teach. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  $3,650  is  the  average  starting  salary 
for  teachers  with  college  degrees.  Yet 
the  average  girl  who  has  a  high  school 
education  can  enter  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  GS-3  position  at  $3,175  a  year, 
plus  retirement  and  other  advantages, 
which  will  combine  to  put  her  income 
and  additional  benefits  far  above  the 
average  starting  salary  of  teachers  with 
college  degrees,  namely,  $3,650.  The 
take-home  pay  of  a  high  school  graduate 
who  begins  in  the  Government  service  in 
a  GS-4  position  will  be  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher. 

If  two  sisters  graduate  from  high 
school,  one  can  immediately  enter  the 
Government  service,  and  will  be  able  to 
take  home  more  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
than  will  her  sister  who  begins  to  teach 
after  she  goes  to  college  and  studies  for  4 
years  and  obtains  a  degree.  Further¬ 
more,  as  the  high  school  graduate  sis¬ 
ter  continues  in  the  Government  service, 
her  salary  advantages  will  continue  to 
be  greater. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  the  inevitable  laws  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  re¬ 
ward  to  a  submerged  group  who  are 
dedicated  to  teaching  because  they  love 
it  and  because  they  think  it  is  a  duty,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  who  are  so  badly  needed. 
The  figures  show  that  each  year  223,- 
700 — or  8.5  percent — of  the  instructional 
staff  will  leave  the  teaching  profession 
and  will  go  into  some  other  form  or  type 
of  employment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  helpful  comments.  I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
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Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  honored 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  know  today’s  debate  has  brought 
out  two  alarming  shortages,  among 
many  others.  The  first  is  the  shortage 
of  130,000  classrooms.  The  other  alarm¬ 
ing  and  frightening  shortage  is  in  the 
supply  of  teachers.  The  number  of 
teachers  leaving  the  teaching  profession 
annually  is  greater  than  the  number 
entering  it. 

In  line  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  said,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  President’s  Science  Advisory 
Committee  has  found  that  14,000  teach¬ 
ers  are  annually  leaving  the  teaching 
of  science  and  mathematics — and,  as  we 
have  just  now  been  informed,  this  is 
certainly  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  economics — and  are  taking  up  forms 
of  employment  in  which  they  can  earn 
more  money.  We  are  also  informed 
that  21,000  new  teachers  will  be  needed 
annually  by  1969  for  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  new  teachers  are  enter¬ 
ing  those  branches  of  the  profession  at 
the  rate  of  only  approximately  9,000  a 
year. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  although 
New  Jersey  spends  more  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average  on  education  per  pupil — 
namely,  $444  a  year,  whereas  the  na¬ 
tional  average  is  approximately  $340  a 
year — nevertheless,  New  Jersey  is  faced 
with  a  deficit  or  shortage  of  almost 
4,000  classrooms. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that 
38,000  children  in  elementary  schools 
and  secondary  schools  are  housed  in  sub¬ 
standard  classrooms;  another  55,000 
children  are  attending  school  only  half 
day;  and  79,000  children  over  and  above 
the  normal  classroom  capacity  are  being 
squeezed  into  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  this  country  must  stop  frit¬ 
tering  away  so  much  of  its  tremendous 
wealth  on  nonessentials.  The  plain 
frightening  fact  is  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  nation  of  private  affluence 
and  public  poverty.  We  must  start 
establishing  priorities  of  national  need, 
and  provide  for  them  accordingly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  long-range  priority  of  any  nation, 
and  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  Walter  Lippmann’s  statement  that 
education  is;  the  life-giving  principle  of 
our  national  power? 

It  is  self-evident,  I  think,  that  all  the 
ballistic  missiles,  industrial  might,  na¬ 
tionwide  highway  networks  and  disarm¬ 
ament  blueprints  will  be  of  little  value 
if  we  do  not  provide  this  Nation  with 
enough  capable  men  and  women  who 
can  come  to  grips  with  the  massive  com¬ 
plexity  of  this  age  and  put  all  our  as¬ 
sets — material  and  spiritual — to  their 
proper  use. 

This  amendment  would  give  us  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  realistic  bill  to  cope  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  all  its 
aspects. 


Indeed,  if  anything,  it  falls  consider¬ 
ably  short  of  meeting  our  annual  educa¬ 
tional  deficit  which  has  been  calculated 
by  such  respected  authorities  as  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  to  be  as  much  as  $7  or 
$8  billion  a  year. 

These  deficits  can  be  measured  by  de¬ 
termining  the  difference  between  total 
educational  expenditures — about  $10.7 
billion — and  the  cost  of  providing  our 
35  million  public  school  pupils  with  a 
good  education,  which  would  run  about 
$500  per  pupil  per  year,  for  a  total  of 
$17.5  billion. 

Mi-.  President,  our  New  Jersey  teachers 
are  fortunate  in  earning  an  average  of 
$240  more  than  the  rest  of  the  public 
school  teachers  across  the  country,  but 
one  can  hardly  call  a  salary  of  $5,740  a 
luxurious  sum.  The  starting  salary  in 
New  Jersey  for  a  teacher  with  a  college 
degree  is  only  $3,800. 

These  facts  alone  would  justify  a 
strong  interest  in  the  passage  of  a  good 
education  bill,  but  there  is  another 
reason  perhaps  even  more  pressing. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  New 
Jersey  homeowners  now  pay  almost  75 
percent  of  all  the  school  bills  in  the  State 
and,  as  a  result,  the  voters  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  down  about  one-third  of  all  the 
school  bond  proposals. 

This  is  a  very  heavy  and  inequitable 
burden  for  homeowners  to  bear,  and  the 
prospects  are  for  an  even  greater  burden 
in  the  future,  unless  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  picks  up  its  share  of  the  load. 

I  am  sure  these  problems  exist  in  other 
States  and,  while  all  of  us  would,  no 
doubt,  prefer  the  solution  to  come  at  the 
local  and  State  level,  I  believe  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  local  com¬ 
munities  can  no  longer  cope  with  the 
situation  by  themselves. 

The  time  has  come  for  joint  effort  at 
all  levels  for  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  very  much  more  acute  school 
population  pressures  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
faced  with  a  fervent  competitiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  second  largest  and  fastest 
growing  power  in  the  world. 

When  the  danger  is  clear  and  present, 
as  it  is  in  the  field  of  military  defense, 
we  certainly  would  not  be  standing  here 
debating  whether  time  will  solve  our 
problem.  Is  a  strong  educational  system 
any  less  important? 

I  think  the  answer  of  any  person 
thoughtfully  concerned  with  the  future 
welfare  of  his  family,  his  community  and 
his  counti-y  must  be  a  resounding  “No.” 
And  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  majority 
decision  of  this  body  will  reflect  that 
sentiment  and  reaffirm  this  country’s 
commitment  to  greatness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  34  years 
of  his  life  in  educational  work,  I  cannot 
remain  silent  while  this  very  vital  topic 
is  under  discussion. 

Hawaii,  the  new  State,  the  Aloha  State, 
shares  with  the  other  49  States  the  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  shortage  of  .  class¬ 
rooms,  the  need  to  increase  the  supply 
of  teachers  at  this  time,  and  particularly 


the  need  for  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  stimulate  more  of  the  very 
choice  young  people  of  the  Nation  to  look 
more  to  teaching  careers  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past  decade  or  two. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  I  served 
as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  In  my  very  sinews 
I  feel  the  promise  of  American  education 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  Nation. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  American  repub¬ 
lic.  This  was  pointed  out  by  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell  when  he  wrote: 

It  was  in  making  education  not  only  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  but  in  some  sense  compulsory  on 
all,  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  republics  of 
America  was  practically  settled. 

National  responsibility  for  assuring 
educational  opportunities  was  recognized 
even  before  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
granted  lands  to  each  new  township  to 
be  used  as  a  source  of  income  for  the 
support  of  schools. 

In  the  mid-19th  century,  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Morrill  Act  to  grant  lands 
to  State  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  source  of  income  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  technical  courses.  This  was, 
in  part,  a  recognition  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  no  longer  could  be  considered  an 
opportunity  restricted  to  the  elite  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  a  study  of  the 
classics. 

In  the  1920’s,  the  Federal  Government 
again  accepted  its  responsibility  for  as¬ 
suring  educational  opportunities.  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  a  Federal  aid  program  for 
vocational  education. 

The  school  lunch  program  may  well  be 
considered  an  aid  to  education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  the  aid  to 
federally  impacted  area  program,  more 
than  $1  billion  of  Federal  funds  have 
been  spent  since  1951.  This  money  has 
gone  into  construction,  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  and  even  to  purchases  of  text¬ 
books — all  this  without  Federal  control. 

In  1958,  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  promote  a 
more  uniform  excellence  in  our  schools, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  languages. 

During  all  this  time  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  carried  the  big¬ 
gest  load  in  providing  education  for  our 
youth.  Local  funds  come  primarily  from 
bond  issues  and  property  taxes. 

State  funds  come  primarily  from  in¬ 
come  and  sales  taxes.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  local  areas  have  reached  the  limit 
of  bonded  indebtedness,  and  they  have 
pushed  the  property  tax  as  high  as  they 
dare  without  making  it  confiscatory. 

Dr.  Clayton  D.  Hutchins,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  School  Finance  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  has  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

Some  districts  that  have  faced  critical 
situations  in  past  years  have  exhausted  their 
bonded  capacity.  The  heavy  payments  they 
must  make  to  service  their  debts  in  the  years 
ahead  may  take  abnormally  large  proportions 
of  their  current  tax  revenues. 

Debt  service  requirements  have  a  prior 
claim  on  current  revenues.  Consequently 
the  burden  of  debt  liquidation  in  the  future 
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may  threaten  the  diversion  of  funds  from 
the  program  of  financing  current  school  op¬ 
eration. 

As  a  result  of  increased  efforts  on  the 
State  and  local  levels,  1957-58  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  year  for  school  construction,  with 
72,070  new  classrooms. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  problem 
which  now  faces  us — a  national  problem 
requiring  a  national  solution.  School 
needs  were  neglected  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  At  the  same  time,  demands  in¬ 
creased  enormously  both  because  of  the 
burst  in  population  since  1940  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  challenges  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  age  of  space  and  atomic  energy. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  132,400  class¬ 
rooms.  There  were  1,880,000  students 
in  excess  of  normal  classroom  occupancy. 
When  the  school  year  started  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  enrollment  had  increased  by 
1,200,000  students  over  the  previous 
school  year. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  the  number  of  classrooms 
each  year  which  become  obsolete  is 
somewhere  between  17,000  and  22,000. 
Thus  the  new  classrooms  needed  for  this 
year  alone  amount  to  between  60,000  and 
65,000.  These  must  be  built  before  we 
can  start  on  the  enormous  backlog  we 
had  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Cold  statistics,  however,  cannot  con¬ 
vey  the  real  picture.  We  are  talking 
about  human  beings — young  people 
seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  our  democratic  principles  in  a 
world  of  fantastic  new  problems.  And 
yet,  in  this  richest  nation  in  the  world, 
in  what  is  predicted  as  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  year  of  all  times,  we  find  in  Los 
Angeles  that  twenty-seven  hundred  high 
school  students  are  attending  classes  in 
tents.  New  York  is  using  371  schools 
that  are  obsolescent  or  otherwise  inad¬ 
equate. 


And  what  do  the  figures  about  over¬ 
crowding  really  mean?  The  figure  of 
1,880,000  excess  pupils  fails  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  If  there  are  45  pupils  in  a 
classroom  intended  for  30,  only  15  are 
counted  in  the  excess  figure,  but  in  fact 
all  45  are  penalized.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  when  a  child  is  attending 
school  in  a  double-shift  session,  he  loses 
about  180  hours  of  instruction  a  year, 
or  2  full  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year,  30,000  of  the  more  than 
1  million  public  school  pupils  in  Los 
Angeles  County  were  attending  school  on 
a  double-shift  system.  Double  shifts  are 
also  being  used  in  many  other  States, 
including  Hawaii. 

Despite  recent  yeoman  efforts  by  States 
and  local  communities,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  keep  up  with  mush¬ 
rooming  current  needs,  to  say  nothing 
of  catching  up  on  the  backlog.  In  1958- 
59  the  number  of  new  classrooms  com¬ 
pleted  dropped  to  70,000.  And  Secretary 
Flemming  stated  recently  that  State  ed¬ 
ucational  agencies  estimate  that  class¬ 
room  construction  this  year  will  lag  be¬ 
hind  last  year  by  10.4  percent. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that 
if  current  classroom  needs  are  to  be  met 
and  headway  is  to  be  made  on  the  back¬ 
log  of  needs,  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  substantial  funds. 

S.  8,  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  is  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  emergency  in  the 
building  program.  But  more  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

As  a  former  school  superintendent,  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  educational  opportunity  which  now 
exist  throughout  our  Nation.  At  a  time 
in  history  when  excellence  of  education 
is  critical  not  only  because  of  our  obvious 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  because  of  the  increasing  com¬ 
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plexity  of  our  jobs  and  our  way  of  life, 
we  have  permitted  a  situation  to  develop 
where  opportunity  for  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  is,  at  best,  hit  or  miss.  Certainly, 
quality  education  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  proper  facilities.  And  to 
this  extent,  S.  8  is  the  very  least  we 
can  do. 

But  the  very  best  classrooms  do  not 
guarantee  quality  of  education.  That 
lies  in  the  hands  of  our  teachers — indi¬ 
viduals  who  must  be  able  to  devote  their 
hearts  and  their  lives  to  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  in  the  world.  Adequate 
salaries  for  the  support  of  these  dedi¬ 
cated  people  are  far  more  important 
than  the  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  walls 
of  classrooms.  Furthermore,  more  ade¬ 
quate  salaries  will  be  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  attracting  young  people  of  the 
highest  culture  and  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  into  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  estimated 
a  national  shortage  of  182,000  qualified 
teachers  in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  a  shortage  of  135,000 
in  qualified  public  school  personnel 
alone. 

Every  study,  governmental  or  nongov¬ 
ernmental,  has  stressed  the  need  for  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
Nation’s  schools.  President  Eisenhower 
himself  has  said  that  "higher  salaries 
are  a  first  requirement.” 

Any  study  of  the  salaries  paid  to  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  teachers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  would  clear¬ 
ly  indicate  that  the  quality  of  teaching 
is  spotty  and  that  equal  educational  op¬ 
portunity  is  therefore  lacking.  At  this 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  Record  a  State-by-State 
list,  compiled  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  of  the  average  salaries  paid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  public 
school  teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Estimated,  average  annual  salaries  of  total  instructional  staff  and  of  classroom  teachers,  1959-60 


State 


(1) 


iSO  States  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia . . 

Alabama . . . . 

Alaska _ _ _ 

Arizona _ _ _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . . . _ . . 

Georgia . . 

Hawaii . . . . . 

Idaho . ; . . . 

Illinois _ _ _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ _ 

Kansas _ _ _ 

Kentucky _ _ _ _ 

Louisiana  _ _ 

M  nine _ _ _ _ _ 

Maryland. _ _ _ _ 

M  assachusetts _ _ 

M  iehigan . . . 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi . . . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Average  salary  of  instructional  staff 


Average  salary  of  classroom  teachers 


Current 

dollars 

(2) 

Percent  of 
increase 
over  1958- 
59 

(3) 

Purchas¬ 
ing  power 
in  1947-49 
dollars  1 

(4) 

Elementary 

school 

(5) 

Secondary 

school 

(6) 

All 

teachers 

(7) 

Below 

$3,500 

(8) 

$3,500- 

$4,499 

(9) 

$4,500- 

$5,499 

(10) 

$6,500- 

$6,499 

(ID 

$6,500 
and  above 

02) 

$5, 160 

4.5 

*4,121 

$4,835 

$5, 334 

*5, 025 

12.9 

29.9 

28.8 

17.6 

10.8 

3,796 

1.0 

3, 031 

3,  575 

3,  960 

3.745 

10.0 

72.0 

17.5 

.5 

6,600 

1.5 

5,  272 

6,  450 

•  6, 700 

6,500 

30.0 

39.0 

31.0 

5, 600 

5.3 

4.473 

6, 335 

5, 900 

5,  485 

17.0 

40.0 

30.0 

13.0 

3, 400 

1.5 

2,  710 

3, 175 

3,  525 

3,  325 

67.0 

29.0 

4.0 

6,  450 

6.6 

5, 152 

6,175 

6, 950 

6,525 

2.0 

30.0 

33.0 

35.0 

5, 100 

6.3 

4,073 

4,800 

5, 100 

4,875 

6.0 

33.0 

41.0 

15.0 

6.  0 

5,900 

5.4 

4,712 

5,600 

6,900 

5,  700 

25.0 

26.0 

32.0 

17.0 

6,  675 

1.8 

4,533 

5,360 

5,  830 

5,  575 

1.0 

18.0 

36.0 

30.0, 

15.  0 

5,  060 

.6 

4,042 

2  4,  925 

5, 050 

4,980 

2.0 

43.0 

46.0 

7.  0  1 

2.0 

3,800 

1.3 

3,  035 

3,  508 

3, 868 

3,668 

60.0 

43.0 

6.0 

1.0 

5, 500 

9.7 

4,393 

5,  365 

5, 365 

5,365 

>  10.0 

3  45. 0 

3  35.  0 

>  10.0 

5  4, 370 

4,0 

3,  490 

4,033 

4,  565 

4,  273 

17.0 

60.5 

26.0 

6.0 

.5 

5,600 

4.8 

4,  393 

5,250 

5.  550 

5,340 

6.0 

33.0 

31.0 

23.0 

8.0 

5,550 

7.9 

4,433 

5, 150 

5,  060 

5,  350 

3.0 

21.0 

37.0 

23.0 

16. 0 

4,  596 

6.2 

3,671 

4,181 

5,  151 

4,  554 

27.0 

40.0 

29.0 

3.6 

.  5 

4,  510 

5.7 

3,  602 

4,094 

4,  750 

4,  355 

17.0 

58.0 

20.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3,  475 

4.0 

2,  776 

3,  300 

3,  500 

3.  375 

80.0 

17.0 

3.0 

5,  000 

6.8 

3,  994 

4,700 

5, 150 

4, 800 

8.0 

20.0 

51.0 

16.5 

4.  5 

>  4,  265 

8.0 

3,  407 

3,980 

4,706 

4, 176 

>45.0 

>44.0 

>10.0 

>1.0 

5,845 

.8 

4,669 

2  5,  500 

2  5,  825 

5,655 

1.3 

24.4 

26.4 

25.7 

22.2 

6,200 

3.  5 

4, 153 

4,950 

5,  300 

6,100 

43.0 

36.0 

18.0 

4.0 

5, 900 

3.5 

4,  712 

5,600 

5,  850 

6.700 

2.0 

25.0 

30.0- 

28.0 

15. 0 

5,  390 

4  9 

4,  305 

4,  900 

5,  375 

5,100 

1.0 

30.0 

31.0 

23.0 

15.0 

3,  350 

6.  1 

2,  676 

2,967 

3,525 

3.175 

73.0 

22.0 

6.0 

Percent  of  all  classroom  teachers  whose  salaries 
fall  in  each  of  the  following  salary  groups 
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State 


(1) 


Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada . . 

New  Hampshire..— 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico. _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ _ 

Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ » - 

Texas _ 

Utah . . 

Vermont _ 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

-West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin _ _ 

Wyoming _ 


Average  salary  of  instructional  staff 

Average  salary  of  classroom  teachers 

Percent  of  all  classroom  teachers  whose  salaries 
fall  in  each  of  the  following  salary  groups 

Current 

Percent  of 
increase 

Purchas¬ 
ing  power 

Elementary 

Secondary 

All 

Below 

$3,500- 

$4,500- 

$5,500- 

$6,500 

dollars 

over  1958- 

in  1947-49 

school 

school 

teachers 

$3,500 

$4,499 

$5,499 

$6,499 

and  abova 

(2) 

59 

(3) 

dollars  1 2 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

$4,  558 

4.3 

$3.  Ml 

$4,319 

$4,  774 

$1,  454 

24.0 

35.0 

28.0 

10.0 

3.0 

4,  575 

2.8 

3,  654 

4,  225 

5, 150 

4,  500 

18.  0 

33.0 

31.0 

14.0 

4.0 

3,  750 

3. 4 

2,  995 

8,  275 

4,  400 

3,  650 

49.  0 

32.0 

12.0 

5.5 

1.  5 

5,  500 

3.  5 

4,  393 

5,  294 

5,  600 

5,  400 

12.0 

50.0 

31.0 

7.  0 

4,  431 

5.0 

3,  539 

4,  192 

4,  585 

4,  347 

3.9 

57.6 

32. 1 

5.9 

.5 

5,  870 

3.9 

4,688 

5,  625 

5,  950 

5,  740 

_ 

16.  0 

30.0 

25.0 

29.0 

5,  325 

1.4 

4,  253 

2  5, 125 

2  5,  500 

5,  290 

.  4 

27.  5 

50.  1 

19.  5 

2.5 

0,  400 

1.6 

5, 112 

6,  050 

6,  550 

6,  300 

16.0 

26.0 

28.0 

30.0 

4, 100 

5. 1 

3,  275 

3,936 

3,  971 

3,  940 

29.0 

65.0 

4.  5 

1.  5 

_ 

3,  800 

5.6 

3.035 

3,260 

4,  450 

3,  600 

55.0 

26.0 

16.0 

3.0 

_ 

2  5, 175 

4.0 

4, 133 

4,861 

5,  383 

5,062 

3.0 

35.0 

40.  0 

17.0 

5.0 

4,  775 

2.8 

3,814 

4,  600 

4,  650 

4,  025 

13.0 

39.0 

45.0 

3.0 

_ 

5,  450 

4.8 

4.353 

5, 180 

5,  583 

5,  303 

24.0 

41.0 

28.0 

7.0 

5,  409 

4.4 

4,  320 

5, 120 

5,372 

5,  221 

28.  0 

44.0 

22.0 

6.  U 

5,  200 

4. 0 

4, 153 

5, 050 

5,  225 

5, 125 

4.0 

27.0 

47.0 

20.0 

2.0 

3;  365 

2  3,  675 

5'.  8 

2,688 
2.  935 

3,  210 
3,  400 

3,  460 

4,  150 

3,315 

3,600 

69.0 

53.0 

27.0 

25.0 

4.0 

18.0 

4.0 

3]  850 

8.8 

3,075 

3,  650 

4, 100 

3,775 

50.0 

32.0 

15.0 

3.0 

4,  654 

1.  1 

3,717 

4,373 

4,598 

4,  440 

1.0 

42.0 

34.  5 

21.0 

1.  5 

5, 100 

6. 1 

4,073 

4,  950 

5,000 

«  4, 975 

3.0 

29.0 

44.0 

23.0 

1.0 

4,315 

4.  4 

3,446 

4,  015 

4,  675 

4, 255 

20.0 

53.  0 

25.0 

2.0 

4, 250 

4.7 

3.395 

4,050 

4,300 

4, 150 

*38.0 

*43.0 

*  13.0 

*  5.0 

2  1.0 

5,  485 
3,950 
5,  075 

3.1 

5.9 

3.7 

4.381 
3,155 
4,  054 

5, 225 

3,  564 

4,  680 

5,525 
4, 188 
5.  525 

5,340 
3,825 
4,  975 

30.  0 

35.0 

25.0 

10.0 

42.0 

48.0 

9.2 

.8 

15.0 

31.0 

31.0 

15.0 

8.0 

4,900 

7.7 

3, 914 

4,  551 

5, 140 

«  4,800 

8.0 

35.0 

38.0 

16.0 

3.0 

1  Based  on  Consumer  Price  Index  of  125.2,U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Septem¬ 
ber  1959. 

2  Estimated  by  NEA  Research  Division. 


3 Includes  all  instructional  staff. 

4  Salaries  shown  are  exclusive  of  increases  contingent  upon  sufficient  funds  from 
State  mineral  leases. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  which  I  have  cospon¬ 
sored  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  includes  teachers’ 
salaries  in  the  proposed  Federal  aid.  I 
believe  that  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  effective  school  program  which  this 
Nation  needs  and  demands. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  section 
3  of  S.  8,  which  would  remain  unchanged 
by  the  Clark  amendment,  provides: 

In  the  administration  of  this  act,  no  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter¬ 
mination,  personnel,  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

Although  I  believe  this  section  is  self- 
explanatory,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  that  in  supporting  this  program  of 
Federal  aid,  I  do  so  only  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  is  the  congressional  in¬ 
tent  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
maintain  a  hands-off  policy  so  far  as 
local  school  matters  are  concerned. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  costs  of  the  Federal  aid  program, 
particularly  under  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  money 
spent  for  bridging  our  educational  gap 
and  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  is  undoubtedly  the 
wisest  investment  which  the  people  of 
America  can  make.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  place  an  exact  price  tag  on 
the  dividends  which  will  be  realized  from 
this  investment ;  but  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  will  deny  that  the  dividends  will  be 
truly  .incalculable,  compounding  down 
through  future  generations  of  freedom- 
loving  young  Americans. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  passage  of  S. 
8  as  amended  by  the  Clark  amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia,  who,  I  believe, 
was  a  teacher  in  his  State  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  stressed 
most  accurately  the  need  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  also  the 
need,  which  has  been  expressed  by  others, 
as  well,  for  additional  classroom  con¬ 
struction. 

In  West  Virginia,  in  many  sections  of 
our  beautiful  State,  there  is  even  a 
greater  need  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  than  there  is  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  classrooms — at  least  in  some 
parts  of  the  depressed  areas. 

On  April  13,  1959,  during  the  hearings 
on  Federal  school  grants  to  States,  I 
made  the  following  statement,  in  part: 

The  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  is  therefore  a  national  issue  rather 
than  a  merely  local  one.  And  yet  it  is  the 
only  national  problem  that  we  have  not 
attempted  to  solve  on  a  national  basis. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
shortage  and  recruitment  of  teachers.  It  is 
authoritatively  estimated  that  in  order  to 
maintain  the  present  student-teacher  ratio 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  all  4-year 
college  graduates  would  have  to  enter  school¬ 
teaching  in  the  next  decade.  Since  only  one 
out  of  five  college  graduates  customarily  en¬ 
ters  schoolteaching,  one  can  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  involved. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  teachers  inade¬ 
quate  but  the  preparation  of  many  of  the 
present  teachers  is  in  need  of  improvement. 
According  to  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  33  percent  of  our  elementary  school¬ 
teachers  do  not  hold  A.B.  degrees,  and  more 
than  21  percent  of  all  public  schoolteachers 
have  less  than  4  years  of  college. 

A  similar  condition  prevails,  according  to 
the  NEA,  at  the  college  and  university  level, 


with  the  holders  of  doctor’s  degrees  among 
full-time  teachers  having  decreased  by  25 
percent  since  1953-54. 

The  reasons  are  apparent.  Business,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  government  are  outbidding  the 
teaching  profession  for  the  talents  of  many 
of  its  best  qualified  and  most  able  men  and 
women.  Nor  is  it  small  wonder  when  one 
observes  that  the  average  State  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  ranges  from  a  high  of 
$6,400  to  a  low  of  $3,070  per  year,  while  in 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  the  beginning 
salary  for  a  teacher  with  a  master’s  degree 
is  $3,060. 

I  stop  for  just  a  moment.  This  is  not  a 
comparison  for  the  purpose  of  disparagement 
of  work  well  done  by  men  and  women  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  profession  or  business.  But 
we  have  today  in  this  room  members  of  a 
union  within  the  framework  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

If  I  were  to  ask  a  raising  of  the  hands,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  people  in  this  room  this 
morning  who  are  in  industry  as  employees, 
as  to  how  many  of  them  receive  $3,060  or  less 
a  year,  no  hands  would  be  raised.  If  I  were 
to  ask  how  many  receive  less  than  $3,070  per 
year,  no  hands  would  be  raised. 

I  bring  this  point  out  this  morning  with 
vigor  only  to  indicate  that  I  have,  during  the 
past  few  months,  found  in  schools  of  West 
Virginia  teachers  leaving  their  posts  of  duty, 
frankly,  to  drive  the  school  buses,  to  carry 
the  children  to  the  very  schools  where  the 
teachers  cannot  teach  but  leave  the  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  they  have  been  trained  and 
move  into  other  areas  of  activity. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  remember  in 
one  school  last  fall  I  found  the  typewriters 
were  dusty  and  those  which  were  covered 
standing  idle.  There  was  no  instructor  of 
business  in  that  high  school  because  that 
teacher,  believe  It  or  not,  had  gone  from 
teaching  into  a  position  in  business  itself. 

I  found  in  the  same  school  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  depatrment  empty.  The  teacher  of 
home  economics,  skilled  and  trained  for  this 
work,  had  gone  into  private  industry. 

Admittedly,  we  cannot  reward,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  teacher  expects  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  chauffeur  and  summer 
homes  that  we  are  told  some  of  his  and  her 
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Russian  counterparts  have  at  present.  But 
•we  can  and  we  must  reward  our  teachers 
with  salaries  more  consistent  with  their  pro¬ 
fessional  status  and  their  dedication  of 
purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  tell  me  how  a  married  man 
with  a  family  can  make  a  living  on  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in  his  State? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course  not. 
Even  the  schoolbus  drivers  are  paid  more 
than  that  amount  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  think  that  his  State  and 
school  districts  are  making  as  adequate 
an  effort  as  they  can  to  provide  adequate 
salaries  for  the  teachers? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course.  West 
Virginia  has  a  problem.  West  Virginia 
has  a  far  better  than  average  effort  in 
support  of  its  schools  than  a  number  of 
other  States.  For  example,  we  rank  18th 
among  the  48  States  in  our  relative  ef¬ 
fort  to  support  the  education  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

West  Virginia’s  property  tax  potential 
is  limited.  In  other  words,  from  a  prop¬ 
erty  tax  base,  we  are  a  low  State.  For 
example,  better  than  60  percent  of  our 
land  is  in  forest,  and,  as  to  the  rest  of  it, 
some  is  reasonable  good  farmland  but 
much  of  it  is  not  tillable. 

In  spite  of  the  degree  of  poorness  of  the 
property  tax  base,  during  the  past  10 
years  we  have  increased  local  school 
effort  or  school  support  more  than  107 
percent,  and  we  have  increased  State 
support  better  than  57  percent. 

West  Virginia  can  provide  only  $214 
per  child  as  compared  with  $340  provided 
by  the  average  State  of  this  Nation. 

Of  this  $214,  West  Virginia  uses  a  high 
ratio  for  teachers  and  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  We  pay  a  beginning  salary  to 
a  4-year-college-trained  teacher  of 
$2,790.  Even  though  we  spend  this  high 
ratio  of  our  property  tax  on  general 
school  aid,  we  provide  an  average  salary 
of  only  $3,610  to  our  classroom  teachers. 

I  believe  it  particularly  important  to 
point  out  that  West  Virginia  annually 
trains  more  than  1,200  new  teachers,  but 
less  than  50  percent  of  them  take  jobs  in 
the  West  Virginia  schools.  In  other 
words.  West  Virginia  is  a  training  ground 
for  many  who  teach  in  other  States.  In 
the  past  5  years  we  have  had  a  teacher 
turnover  of  7,500  men  and  women. 

I  know  persons  who  live  in  Preston 
County,  W.  Va.,  who  go  across  the  State 
line  into  Garrett  County,  Md„  and  there 
receive  $1,000  more  a  year  for  teaching 
than  they  would  receive  if  they  were  to 
instruct  children  in  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia,  bordered  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  by  Ohio,  and  by  Maryland,  shows 
an  exodus  of  our  teachers  to  those  States, 
particularly,  as  well  as  to  Florida.  Of 
this  7,500  teacher  turnover  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  more  than  2,000  of  them 
have  gone  to  other  States  to  teach. 

I  approve  what  the  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii  l Mr.  Long]  has  said — namely,  that 
even  the  best  classroom  in  all  the  world 
is  just  another  four  walls  unless  it  has 
a  quality  teacher — an  inspiring  teacher. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  good 
enough,  some  time  ago,  to  ask  me  to  be¬ 
come  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment,  I 
did  not  respond.  That  was  because,  from 
the  start,  I  was  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  Federal  aid  for  school  construction, 
but  I  had  serious  and  deep  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  to  be  used  for  payment  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  Since  then  I  have  given 
every  minute  I  could  spare  to  reading  on 
this  subject.  I  have  read  the  hearings 
on  S.  8,  on  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  and  have  spent  as  much  time 
in  the  Chamber  as  possible  listening  to 
the  debate.  I  have  talked  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  home  favoring  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  talked  with  those  ab¬ 
solutely  opposed  to  that  amendment. 
Now  I  have  become  absolutely  convinced 
that  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  of 
high  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  indeed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation,  that  the  Clark 
amendment  be  adopted.  I  intend  to 
speak  on  this  subject  at  greater  length 
later  on,  but  now  I  want  to  record  the 
fact  that  my  viewpoint  has  not  only  al¬ 
tered,  but  is  firmly  established. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  eloquent  statement  and  for  his  sup¬ 
port. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  sponsored  this  amend¬ 
ment,  along  with  a  great  many  other 
Members  of  this  body.  Without  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  a  lot 
of  figures  at  this  late  hour,  I  merely  say 
that  every  statement  from  my  State  edu¬ 
cation  association  and  from  teachers  who 
have  come  here  indicate  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  is  essential.  The 
school  problem  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow  more  and  more  serious,  and  we  had 
better  start  meeting  it  as  early  as  we 
can. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  amendment. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  will  be  in  favor  of  it. 
I  know  to  a  degree  the  welfare  of  my 
State  is  dependent  upon  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  would  rather  have  on  my  team. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  expressed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  the  contention  that  Federal 
aid  means  Federal  control.  I  do  not 
think  that  contention  is  based  on  reason. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  who  has  sponsored  this 
amendment  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  under 
the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act,  under 
which  many  of  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  West  were  financed,  and 
which  was  enacted  100  years  ago,  never 
in  those  100  years  of  land  grant  assist¬ 
ance  has  the  Federal  hand  of  control 
ever  influenced  one  single  aspect  of 
teaching  in  those  colleges. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  an  even  more  ancient  precedent 
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than  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  and 
that  is  the  aid  granted  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  in  the  days  before  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  in  existence  very  long, 
when  lands  were  set  aside  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  That  was  a  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  any  Fed¬ 
eral  control. 

Let  me  read  to  my  colleagues  from  a 
television  program  on  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and 
myself  appeared  only  2  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Derthick  was  asked  whether  Federal  aid 
meant  Federal  control,  and  Mr.  Derthick 
said: 

I  am  delighted  to  respond  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  Senator  Clark.  I  sometimes  put  it  that 
for  32  years  I  was  on  the  receiving  end  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  not  one  time 
was  X  ever  aware  of  Federal  Government  in¬ 
terference  or  intrusion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  statement,  because  it 
brings  up  the  question  of  our  extension 
service  and  our  vocational  education 
service,  which  was  written  into  the  act  by 
the  great  former  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  George.  That  act  provided  Federal 
aid  for  vocational  education.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  extension  service.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  50  years. 
Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  charge 
that  there  has  been  Federal  intervention 
in  any  form  as  the  Federal  Government 
matches,  on  a  50-50  basis,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  States.  That  program  has 
led  to  fine  results. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  we  come  to 
defense  housing,  which  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  great  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
From  1946  until  the  year  1960  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Federal  control  has  not  come  up, 
either  on  integration  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  There  has  been  no  Federal  med¬ 
dling  with  local  control.  Is  that  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  view  that  Federal  control  goes  with 
Federal  assistance,  on  the  basis  of  the 
history  both  of  a  law  enacted  100  years 
ago  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  under  which  we  appropriate  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  defense  area 
schooling,  no  proof  exists  that  Federal 
control  goes  with  these  very  fine  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  helped  America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  support  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  much  time  to 
state  my  views.  I  think  it  is  axiomatic 
that  aid  for  school  construction  and  for 
teachers  are  inseparable.  If  there  is 
one  element  in  our  society  which  should 
be  honored  and  dignified  more  than  any 
other,  it  is  the  schools  and  the  teachers 
to  whom  we  entrust  the  care  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  future  citizens  of  our  Re¬ 
public. 

There  is  only  one  way  whereby  we 
can  show  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
the  schoolteacher.  It  is  not  by  words 
but  by  making  it  possible  for  him  or  for 
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her  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  in 
many  places  in  many  parts  of  the  Un¬ 
ion. 

We  need  both  schoolteachers  and 
schoolrooms.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
measure  I  consider  more  important  than 
the  one  before  the  Senate  or  any  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  more  vital  than  the  Clark 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  support. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tcxes 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  lead¬ 
ership  in  offering  this  amendment.  At 
this  late  hour,  I  shall  state  only  one 
fact.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Education,  I  spent  more  hours 
and  listened  to  more  testimony  than,  I 
believe,  any  other  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did,  during  the  12  days  in  which 
this  528-page  record  was  made.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  needs 
the  Clark  amendment.  I  shall  vote  for 
it  and  support  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  several  questions 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  If  the  Clark  amendment  is 
adopted  can  the  Senator  tell  us  what 
happens  to  the  column  of  allotments 
which  is  set  forth  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report?  Does  that  double  or 
is  there  involved  some  different  scheme 
of  results  to  individual  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  scheme  is  somewhat 
different,  but  not  drastically  so.  The 
matter  is  complicated  because  of  the 
legalistic  language  involved.  Is  my 
friend  talking  now  about  the  State  effort 
problem? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  allotment  each  State  receives  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  set  forth  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me  a  moment,  I  have  a  large 
chart  which  will  show  exactly,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  what  will  happen  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  my  own 
State  of  New  York  under  the  McNamara 
bill  is  scheduled  to  receive  $24  million,  in 
round  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  answer  my  friend 
in  this  way:  If  my  friend  will  tell  me 
what  State  he  wants  to  know  about,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  take  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  which  will  receive 
$24  million  under  the  McNamara  pro¬ 
posal.  What  would  New  York  receive 
under  the  Clark  amendment,  and  how 
would  that  figure  be  arrived  at? 

Mr.  CLARK.  New  York  under  this 
proposal  would  receive  $55,879,000.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  the  amount  of 
the  grant  is  $1.1  billion,  instead  of  $500 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the  $25 
figure  set  forth  in  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  simply  a  distribution  per 
capita,  but  it  is  screened  down  in  much 


the  same  manner  as  the  McNamara 
proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  in  practical 
effect  we  would  double  the  figures  of  the 
McNamara  proposal,  because  the  appro¬ 
priation  would  be  doubled,  although 
there  might  be  some  legal  “rinkydinks” — 
and  I  do  not  use  that  word  adversely — 
or  some  provisions  which  equate  out  in  a 
slightly  different  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  There  are  certain 
minor  variations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  Senator  upon  his  presentation 
of  the  amendment.  I  cannot  approach 
this  vote  without  expressing  briefly  the 
deep  feeling  I  have.  Having  served  as 
a  teacher  and  for  4  years  as  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education  I  know  how  dire  is 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  for  teachers’ 
salaries. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
referred  to  the  question  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  accompanying  Federal  aid.  I  should 
like  to  cite  two  instances  as  to  which  I 
have  had  personal  experience. 

I  administered  a  school  system  which 
received  Federal  aid  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act.  I  dare  say  that  high  schools 
in  every  State  represented  in  this  body 
have  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  classes, 
where  young  men  are  taught  vocational 
agriculture,  trades,  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  This  Federal  aid  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  40  years.  No  Federal 
control  has  accompanied  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  standards  for 
classrooms,  for  workshops,  for  libraries, 
and  there  are  qualifications  for  teachers 
which  the  local  communities  have  to 
meet,  but  those  standards  have  served 
the  local  communities  well.  They  have 
served  the  Nation  well. 

I  should  like  to  cite  one  other  illustra¬ 
tion;  that  is,  the  Federal  aid  to  federally 
impacted  areas,  which  has  been  in  effect 
now  for  about  10  years.  Where  is  there 
a  Senator  whose  State  does  not  have  a 
federally  impacted  area?  I  doubt  if 
there  is  one  in  the  Chamber.  Where  is 
there  a  Senator  who  will  say  that  such 
Federal  aid  has  resulted  in  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  any  school  in  his  State? 

I  repeat  what  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  said:  The  suggestion  is 
an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason. 

I  should  like  to  echo  what  my  fellow 
former  teacher  from  Hawaii  said,  that 
no  mater  how  adequate  is  the  classroom, 
there  is  no  good  school  without  a  good 
teacher. 

We  need  this  badly.  The  Nation  needs 
it.  I  repeat,  the  long-run  challenge  to 
our  system  of  freedom  is  in  very  im¬ 
portant  part  educational.  Unless  there 
is  a  greater  reward,  better  remuneration 
and  more  recognition  for  those  who 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  then  the 
bright  and  talented  young  minds  which 
we  need  to  inspire  and  to  train  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  for  citizenship  of  tomor¬ 


row  simply  will  not  be  attracted  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  interest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  state  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  sponsored  is  an  amendment  of 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
It  applies  the  principles  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  so-called  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  to  this  proposed  legislation.  Such 
action  is  long  overdue. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  is  a  modest 
one.  It  gets  at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
namely,  the  inadequacy  of  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  in  many  of  our  States. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  are  in  a  deficit  position 
or  are  short,  and  while  it  is  equally  true 
that  States  and  localities  in  many  in¬ 
stances  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  school  needs,  the  heart  of  an 
educational  system  is  the  teacher.  In 
many  areas  of  our  country  the  revenues 
are  simply  inadequate  to  provide  prop¬ 
erly  for  teachers’  salaries.  In  many 
parts  of  America  teachers  are  diminish¬ 
ing  in  supply  rather  than  becoming  more 
adequate  in  supply.  There  is  a  tendency, 
as  we  know,  for  teachers  to  gravitate  to 
communities  where  the  salary  structure 
is  superior  or  better.  Unless  we  can  bring 
some  semblance  of  equality  to  the  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  we  will  find  our  educational 
system  more  distorted  and  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  future  than  it  is  now. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hold  hearings 
on  Federal  aid  to  school  construction  in 
the  81st  Congress.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  processed  the  so-called 
Federal  aid  to  areas  where  there  is  a  Fed¬ 
eral  impact.  We  had  both  a  construction 
bill  and  a  maintenance  and  operation 
bill. 

I  think  the  point  was  well  made  a 
moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  that  from  those  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  followed  the  old  Lan- 
ham  Act  of  the  World  War  H  period,  both 
of  which  have  now  been  with  us  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  have  not  had  one 
instance  of  complaint  of  any  Federal  in¬ 
terference.  However,  in  certain  areas 
where  there  may  have  been  industrial 
plants  engaged  in  defense  work,  or  mili¬ 
tary  reservations,  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  better.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  better  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the 
areas  where  the  educational  structure 
has  been  given  an  extra  lift  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  which  came  under  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  impact  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  wish  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Record,  outlining  in  some  detail  what 
this  particular  proposal  would  mean  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  what  it 
would  mean  to  some  of  the  areas  which 
presently  find  themselves  in  an  impos¬ 
sible  situation  when  it  comes  to  meeting 
educational  needs.  Those  situations 
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have  been  explained  on  the  floor.  There 
are  limitations  on  bond  indebtedness, 
limitations  in  State  constitutions,  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  population  in  some 
areas,  suburban  development,  and  so  on. 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  problem, 
and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  make  that  an¬ 
swer  a  reality.  That  answer  is  Federal 
aid  across  the  board. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  matter  and  who  has  again  demon¬ 
strated  his  keen  interest  in  what  are  the 
really  basic  needs  of  the  Nation — human 
resources.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  my  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  on 

Senator  Clark’s  “Teachers  Salaries” 

Amendment  to  S.  8 

I  support  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
American  school  system  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  too-long-continued  crisis  of  overcrowded 
classrooms  and  underpaid  teachers — and  the 
tragic  result  is  that  our  children  are  being 
deprived  of  the  education  which  they  deserve. 

This  situation  we  cannot  tolerate — not  just 
because  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an 
unprecedented  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  world  leadership,  but,  even  more 
importantly,  because  the  very  essence  of 
progress  in  our  democratic  society  is  the  in¬ 
telligent,  informed  citizen.  With  new  sci¬ 
ence  and  new  technology  generating  explo¬ 
sive  new  social  problems,  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  must  give  our  children  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  education  to  meet  all  the  unforeseeable 
challenges  of  the  space  age. 

The  Clark  amendment  is  a  realistic  effort 
to  raise  the  level  of  America’s  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  education,  and  I 
am  proud  to  Join  in  sponsoring  this  proposal. 

This  amendment  follows  the  intent  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  legislation  which  I  joined 
in  sponsoring  last  year  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  to  help  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  build  classrooms  and  raise  teachers’ 
salaries.  It  gives  the  States  free  choice  in 
determining  which  needs  have  top  priority 
and  what  proportion  of  available  funds 
should  go  to  each  purpose. 

Crowded  classrooms  and  low  teacher  sal¬ 
aries  will  not  be  ended  by  halfhearted,  half¬ 
way  measures.  We  can  pursue  excellence  and 
we  can  achieve  excellence  in  American  edu¬ 
cation — but  we  must  match  our  good  inten¬ 
tions  with  money. 

Our  children  will  not  have  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  they  need  for  the  space  age  unless 
they  have  excellent,  well-paid  teachers,  well- 
equipped  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  proper  health  facilities  in  every  school 
community  throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  States  and  local  school  districts  have 
made  valiant  efforts  to  improve  our  educa¬ 
tional  plant  and  to  pay  teachers  a  salary 
commensurate  with  their  efforts  and  their 
responsibilities.  But  the  taxing  power  of 
the  States  and  local  communities  is  limited. 
Many  school  districts  already  have  reached 
their  bonded  debt  limit.  Federal  aid  is 
needed — and  it  is  needed  now. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  this 
year,  President  Eisenhower  deplored  a  realis¬ 
tic  Federal  aid  to  education  program  as  “a 
Federal  hypodermic.” 

I  wonder  if  the  President  has  been  in  touch 
recently  with  his  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  or  his  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

On  December  23,  1959,  Secretary  Flemming 
told  a  news  conference  that  the  number  of 


classrooms  needed  to  accommodate  pupils 
enrolled  in  excess  of  normal  clasroom  capac¬ 
ity  rose  from  65,800  to  66,400  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  excess  of  normal 
classroom  capacity  rose  from  1,850,000  to 
1,883,00  from  the  fall  of  1958  to  the  fall  of 
1959. 

Secretary  Flemming  said  1959  would  be  the 
second  year  in  a  row  in  which  classroom 
construction  has  declined — and  this  after 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  annual  in¬ 
creases  since  1946.  He  said  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  classroom  construction  in  1959  will 
lag  10.4  percent  behind  1958.  His  comment, 
and  I  quote,  was  this:  “I  can  come  to  only 
one  conclusion  in  the  light  of  the  above 
facts — and  this  is  that  the  Nation  is  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  reduce  the  classroom 
shortage.” 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "I  arrive  at  this  con¬ 
clusion  in  the  light  of  the  following  factors : 

“1.  For  every  pupil  counted  as  enrolled 
in  excess  of  normal  classroom  capacity,  there 
are  many  others  whose  education  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  overcrowding,  split  sessions  or  the 
use  of  makeshift  facilities.  When  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  children  is  actually  increasing  it 
can  only  mean  that  we  are  losing  ground  in 
our  efforts  to  overcome  the  classroom  short¬ 
age. 

“2.  Even  if  local  bond  sales  continue  at 
the  high  national  rate  of  recent  years,  we 
will  still  be  confronted  with  an  indefensible 
shortage  of  classrooms  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

“In  the  first  place,  bond  sales  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  only  a  few  States.  Between 
October  of  1953  and  June  of  1959,  55.9  per¬ 
cent  of  all  bond  issues  approved  by  the  voters 
were  concentrated  in  only  seven  States — 
California,  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  two 
States — California  and  New  York — accounted 
for  27.6  percent  of  all  school  bond  sales  in 
this  period.  During  this  time  21  States  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  8.4  percent  of  school  bond 
sales,  and  20  States  accounted  for  the  re¬ 
maining  35.7  percent. 

“In  the  second  place,  although  bond  sales 
have  been  averaging  approximately  $2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  several  years — a  total  of  $10,- 
991,484,000  in  less  than  6  years — we  have 
barely  been  building  enough  schools  each 
year  to  take  care  of  the  annual  enrollment 
increases  and  to  replace  classrooms  that  have 
been  abandoned.  Since  the  fall  of  1957, 
when  the  shortage  was  143,200  rooms,  we 
have  reduced  the  shortage  by  only  10,800 
rooms.” 

Now,  mark  this  conclusion,  at  which  Sec¬ 
retary  Flemming  arrives  after  a  careful  study 
of  our  school  construction  efforts.  He  says: 

“In  short,  we  have  made  very  little  prog¬ 
ress  over  the  years  in  dealing  with  the  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  classrooms  which  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  war  years,  when  school  con¬ 
struction  was  virtually  at  a  standstill.” 

This  is  an  alarming  conclusion  and  it 
comes  from  one  of  the  President’s  top  rank¬ 
ing  advisors.  Secretary  Flemming’s  conserv¬ 
ative  estimate  indicates  a  shortage  of  132,400 
classrooms,  and  he  points  out  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  apparent  improvement  in 
the  classroom  shortage  since  1957  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  bookkeeping  change  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  single  State. 

I  wonder  if  the  President  is  aware  of  the 
recent  survey  by  the  Office  of  Education 
which  shows  that  we  still  have  almost 
100,000  full-time  teachers  with  substandard 
teaching  credentials. 

According  to  this  survey,  98,800  full-time 
teachers  have  not  met  full  certification 
standards.  This  is  an  increase  of  5,900  or 
6.3  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  it  rep¬ 
resents  7.2  percent  of  the  Nation’s  total 
teaching  staff.  Experts  estimate  that  the 
total  number  of  teachers — 1,367,000 — is  still 
short  of  what  we  need  by  10  percent.  Clearly 
we  need  more  teachers  as  well  as  better 
trained  teachers. 
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To  attract  competent,  qualified  people  inlo 
teaching  we  must  offer  them  decent  salaries. 
In  many  of  the  school  districts  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  most  urgent  problem  is  to  raise 
teachers’  salaries  into  a  competitive  position 
with  other  professions.  These  school  dis¬ 
tricts  need  help.  I  believe  that  our  States 
and  local  communities  should  have  freedom 
to  decide  where  they  have  top  priority:  and, 
if  they  need  to  raise  teacher  salaries,  they 
should  be  free  to  do  so. 

Higher  salaries  would  bring  many  trained 
teachers  back  into  the  teaching  profession. 
With  business  and  industry  taking  an  in¬ 
creasing  share  of  the  college  graduates  in 
the  1960’s,  there  is  going  to  be  tremendous 
difficulty  in  recruiting  new  teachers,  to  say 
nothing  of  retaining  existing  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  teaching  profession.  This  problem 
is  particularly  acute  in  rural  school  districts 
where  salaries  are  lower  and  where  demands 
on  teachers  are  greater. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Secretary 
Flemming  has  called  for  a  100-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  teachers’  salaries  over  the  next  5 
or  10  years.  Our  school  districts  won’t  be 
able  to  do  this  without  substantial  help. 
Therefore,  we  must  make  sure  that  this  help 
is  available  under  the  legislation  we  enact 
here  in  Congress. 

As  the  Rockefeller  report  on  education 
states:  “The  root  problem  of  the  teaching 
profession  remains  financial.  More  perhaps 
than  any  other  profession,  teaching  needs 
dedicated  men  and  women  to  whom  pay  is 
not  an  overriding  consideration:  but,  until 
we  pay  teachers  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle 
echelon  of  executives,  we  cannot  expect  the 
profession  to  attract  its  full  share  of  the 
available  range  of  talents.  Salaries  must  be 
raised  immediately  and  substantially.” 

The  Clark  amendment  to  S.  8  will  provide 
a  sound,  realistic  approach  to  the  urgent 
problems  of  classroom  construction  and 
teachers’  salaries.  It  applies  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  formula,  the  maintenance-of-effort  re¬ 
quirement,  and  the  prohibition  against  Fed¬ 
eral  control  to  grants  for  teachers’  salaries 
as  well  as  for  classroom  construction.  It 
requires  variable  matching  of  Federal  funds 
by  State  or  local  funds,  thus  giving  rela¬ 
tively  greater  assistance  to  the  less  wealthy 
States. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  give  us  leg¬ 
islation  which  is  fair  and  workable  in  pro¬ 
viding  aid  for  schools  throughout  our  coun¬ 
try  to  insure  quantity  and  quality  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  for  his  support. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
Clark  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  7  of  the  Clark  amendment,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  “$25”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “$10.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  will  not  take  long  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  amendment.  It  would  make 
the  cost  of  the  bill  40  percent  of  what 
it  would  be  if  the  Clark  amendment 
were  adopted. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  the 
point  which  needs  the  greatest  empha¬ 
sis  in  education  today  is  that  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  I  remember  that  the  clas¬ 
sic  definition  of  a  university  was  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  other.  We  can  have  good 
classrooms,  but  if  we  do  not  have  good 
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i  teachers,  we  cannot  have  a  good  school. 
If  we  have  good  teachers,  we  do  not  need 
much  in  the  way  of  classrooms,  and  we 
can  still  have  a  good  school.  The  teach¬ 
er  is  the  most  important  thing. 

I  personally  favor  provisions  in  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  type  which  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  State  to  apply  the  aid  it 
may  receive  to  teachers’  salaries,  if  it 
wishes,  rather  than  using  it  for  class¬ 
room  construction.  Or  if  the  princi¬ 
pal  need  be  classroom  construction,  the 
State  should  be  able  to  use  the  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

My  amendment  merely  proposes  that 
the  amount  of  the  authorized  appropri¬ 
ation  be  $10  times  a  number  equal  to 
the  school-age  population  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  $25. 

The  cost  of  the  Clark  amendment  has 
been  estimated  at  $1.1  billion.  Ob¬ 
viously,  $10  is  40  percent  of  $25,  so  the 
cost,  as  a  start,  would  be  40  percent  of 
what  the  cost  would  be  under  the  Clark 
amendment — in  other  words,  a  little 
more  than  $400  million  instead  of  $1.1 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mi*. 
Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  my  good  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  de¬ 
feated.  If  it  is  adopted,  the  amount 
available  for  all  kinds  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  including  construction  and 
salaries,  will  be  cut  below  the  amount  of 
the  McNamara  bill  for  construction 
alone.  This  amendment  would  so  cripple 
the  bill  that  I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by"  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  again, 
but  in  the  sum  of  $15  instead  of  $10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  7,  of  the  Clark  amendment  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  “$25”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$15.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  with  an  average  class  of  30  pupils, 
there  would  be  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  $450  per  class,  or  per 
classroom,  whichever  way  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed;  $15  is  three-fifths  of  $25. 
Three-fifths  of  $1.1  billion  is  $660  million. 
I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  start,  and 
would  be  a  reasonable  compromise.  I 


offer  the  amendment  in  that  form,  with 
the  amount  of  $15  instead  of  $25,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment,  too,  will  be  de¬ 
feated.  While  the  amount  involved 
would  be  slightly  more,  it  would  still  be 
completely  inadequate  to  meet  the  over¬ 
whelming  need  for  both  classrooms  and 
teachers’  salaries.  It  would  be  far  less 
than  the  amount  necessary  to  make  an 
impact  in  the  areas  of  need.  The 
amount  needed  is  the  amount  in  the 
Clark  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  Clark  amendment. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  is  now  about  to  be  voted  upon,  the 
views  which  I  was  planning  to  state  in 
support  of  the  Clark  amendment  should 
be  stated  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  oppose  the  Case  amendment 
for  the  reasons  just  set  forth  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  prefer  to 
have  my  reasons  for  supporting  the  Clark 
amendment  made  a  matter  of  record  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  on  the  Case  amendment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  which  has  brought  forth  the  Mc¬ 
Namara  bill.  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  committee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  McNamara  bill,  but  with  clear 
notice  served  in  the  committee  report 
that  I  would  also  seek  to  expand  the 
McNamara  bill  by  way  of  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  include  funds 
for  teachers’  salaries.  Therefore  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor,  under  the 
authorship  of  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  so-called  Clark  teachers’ 
salary  amendment. 

This  is  my  16th  year  in  the  Senate  in 
which  I  have  sponsored  or  supported 
various  legislation  seeking  to  aid  the 
schools  of  the  country  and  provide  funds 
not  only  for  school  construction,  but  also 
for  teachers’  salaries,  and  for  such  other 
educational  purposes  as  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  might  decide  to  use 
funds  for  in  connection  with  their 
educational  programs. 

We  have  had  some  great  advocates  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  Senate 
during  those  16  years.  I  shall  refer  to 
one  of  them  shortly — probably  the  peer 
of  them  all,  the  great  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

What  I  wish  to  say  about  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  that  no  one  has 
been  more  dedicated  or,  in  my  judgment, 
more  effective,  more  insistent,  or  more 
persevering  with  regard  to  seeking  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  Federal  aid-to-education  program 
which  faced  up  to  the  teacher  problem 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  schoolchildren  of  America  and  the 
teaching  profession  and  our  citizenry  as 
a  whole  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! 
for  the  leadership  which  he  has  given  to 
this  very  vital  issue. 


GENERAL  AID  PRINCIPLE  PREFERABLE 

Although  I  am  a  supporter  and  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  Clark  amendment,  I 
would  have  preferred,  and  still  do  prefer, 
so  far  as  its  framework  is  concerned,  the 
Magnuson  amendment,  which  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  nonrollcall  vote  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will  offer 
it  again,  as  he  has  the  parliamentary 
right  to  do,  as  an  amendment  to  what 
will  be  almost  the  final  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  later  in  this  debate.  For  the 
Record  I  wish  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  Magnuson  amendment.  It  pro¬ 
vides: 

In  order  more  nearly  to  equalize  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  the  funds  paid  to  a 
State  from  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  4  of  this  act  shall  be  available  for 
disbursement  by  the  State  educational  au¬ 
thority,  either  directly  or  through  payments 
to  local  public  school  jurisdictions  or  other 
State  public-education  agencies,  for  any 
current  expenditure  for  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  purposes  for  which  educational 
revenues  derived  from  State  or  other  public 
sources  may  legally  and  constitutionally  be 
expended  in  such  State. 

That  amendment  is  the  vital  statement 
of  what  I  think  should  be  the  philosophy 
of  our  Federal  Government  in  relation 
to  any  program  of  aid  to  education.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  a  very  important  tenet 
contained  in  the  first  Taft  bill  in  1947, 
which  was  debated  at  great  length  in  the 
Senate.  It  aroused  a  great  deal  of  pub¬ 
lic  concern  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
those  days  the  argument  about  the 
alleged  danger  of  Federal  interference 
with  local  school  policies  had  more  of 
an  emotional  appeal,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
than  it  has  today. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  emotionalism 
of  that  argument  was  cleared  up  con¬ 
siderably  in  American  public  opinion  was 
due  to  the  knife-edge  logic  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft. 
The  Concessional  Record  will  show  that 
time  and  time  again  in  debate  in  the 
Senate,  when  he  was  confronted  with 
the  charge  that  he  was  advocating  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  result  in  some  form 
of  Federal  interference  with  local  edu¬ 
cation,  and  when  he  was  even  charged 
with  advocating  stateism,  although  he 
was  a  leading  opponent  of  anything  that 
even  had  a  tinge  of  stateism  to  it,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  used  to  answer  it — 
and  I  paraphrase  his  words,  but  accu¬ 
rately  what  he  said — with  the  comment : 
“If  anyone  has  any  language  that  he 
thinks  will  be  more  effective  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  the 
local  school  authorities  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  bill,  let  him  come  forward 
and  offer  the  amendment,  and  I  will  add 
it  to  my  bill.” 

“But,”  he  said,  “no  such  language  can 
be  offered,  because  I  have  in  my  bill 
language  which  gives  complete  guaran¬ 
tee  to  the  local  school  authorities  and 
State  school  authorities  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  cannot  possibly  inter¬ 
fere  with  or  dominate  the  local  educa¬ 
tional  policy.” 

What  was  the  principle  of  that  lan¬ 
guage?  It  was  the  principle  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  Magnuson  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  principle  that  has  been 
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incorporated  in  every  Federal  aid-to-ed- 
ucation  bill  which  has  come  before  the 
Senate  since  1947  and  which  the  group 
of  us  who  have  been  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  have  sup¬ 
ported.  It  is  language  which  provides 
that  any  Federal  money  which  is  made 
available  to  the  States  for  Federal 
aid  purposes  shall  be  commingled  with 
State  educational  funds  and  spent  by 
the  State  educational  authority  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  State  educational  policy. 

Robert  Taft,  in  my  judgment,  had  the 
complete  answer  to  that  scarecrow 
argument,  and  he  presented  it  here  in 
the  Senate  over  the  years  in  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  devastating  rebuttal  manner 
whenever  there  was  reared  in  debate  in 
the  Senate  the  argument  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  somehow  or  in 
some  way  interfere  with  State  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  schools. 

CLARK  AMENDMENT  VITAL 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  here 
tonight  with  another  test,  because  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  is  over  I  believe  we 
will  probably  have  a  year-and-nay  vote 
on  the  Clark  amendment.  The  Clark 
amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
because,  important  and  fine  as  school 
buildings  are,  however  adequate  they 
may  be  physically,  they  are  completely 
inadequate  unless  properly  staffed  with 
capable  teachers. 

Therefore,  if  we  really  wish  to  equal 
the  efforts  which  our  competitors  in  the 
world  are  making  in  the  educational 
field,  particularly  Soviet  Russia,  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  plight  of  American  school 
teachers  and  the  plight  of  the  American 
schools  as  a  result  of  the  great  exodus  of 
teachers  from  the  teaching  profession. 
The  teachers,  the  school  administrators, 
the  population  experts,  the  economists, 
and  even  the  defense  experts,  who  have 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  discuss  our  edu¬ 
cation  system,  have  stressed  the  con¬ 
cern  with  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  view  that  system. 

A  decline  in  the  education  standard  of 
the  Nation  threatens  the  national  wel¬ 
fare;  it  threatens  it  directly  as  we  face 
the  Communist  world  in  the  struggle  for 
survival  in  a  world  of  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons,  and  it  threatens  it  in  terms  of 
what  we  want  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

In  today’s  world,  an  education  through 
the  high  school  level  is  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  young  people.  For  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  or  woman,  a  college  diploma 
is  a  must,  plus  one  or  more  graduate 
degrees  beyond  an  academic  diploma. 

Our  cities.  States,  and  local  districts 
are  making  a  magnificent  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  classrooms  and  teachers  needed. 
But  they  are  still  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  demands  for  schools  for  our  rising 
population.  The  tax  sources  available 
to  local  communities  and  even  to  States 
are  not  in  proportion  to  the  schools  they 
must  provide. 

If  each  school  district  had  taxable 
wealth  within  it  in  proportion  to  its 
school-age  children,  we  would  not  have 
much  of  a  problem.  If  the  States  all 


had  wealth  in  proportion  to  their  school- 
age  population,  we  would  not  have  an 
educational  problem  either.  If  the  same 
tax  systems  were  in  effect  in  all  States, 
so  there  would  be  no  competing  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  keep  taxes  down, 
we  would  not  have  a  problem. 

However,  none  of  these  things  is  true. 
On  the  contrary,  the  facts  show  that 
while  the  local  communities  are  making 
a  greater  effort  than  ever  to  provide  for 
education,  we  are  still  falling  behind  our 
own  desirable  education  standards,  not 
to  mention  the  standards  which  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  engineers,  for  instance,  for 
the  Soviet  Union  than  we  are  educating 
in  America.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
Rockefeller  Fund  report.  In  doing  so  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  vital  statistic  in 
my  comments  tonight,  because  this  vital 
statistic  is  a  frightening  one.  It  is  a 
vital  statistic,  in  my  judgment,  which 
cannot  be  ignored  by  legislators  in  Con¬ 
gress,  who  have  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  the  educational  needs  of  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

This  vital  statistic,  if  true — and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reliability  of  the  research 
work  done  by  the  Rockefeller  Fund — dic¬ 
tates  to  us  tonight  that  we  support  the 
Clark  amendment.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  according  to  this  statistic,  in  only 
8  short  years  this  Nation  will  have  to 
spend  double  the  amount  presently  being 
spent  on  education  in  order  to  handle 
our  growing  student  population.  To  the 
extent  that  we  fail  to  meet  that  doubled 
outlay,  our  education  standards  will  fall 
from  what  they  are  today. 

I  believe  we  can  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  local 
school  districts  and  many  States  which 
cannot  meet  that  need  by  way  of  State 
and  local  taxes  in  8  years.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  additional  economic  re¬ 
sources  which  make  possible  the  raising 
of  the  taxes  to  double  the  expenditure 
for  the  educational  needs  of  America  in 
8  years. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  population  sta¬ 
tistics.  Enrollments  in  grade  and  high 
schools  this  year  are  already  about  1,- 
800,000  pupils  in  excess  of  capacity. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  a  Federal 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  edu¬ 
cation  is  urgent.  The  measure  ap¬ 
proved  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  calls  for  a  2- 
year  program  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  grants  each  year  for  classroom  con¬ 
struction.  I  favor  that  bill  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  I  believe  that  funds  should 
also  be  available  to  the  States  to  use  to 
raise  the  pay  of  teachers,  or  for  what¬ 
ever  other  expenses  in  addition  to  con¬ 
struction  that  are  more  pressing  in  a 
State  or  school  district. 

That  is  why  I  prefer  the  Magnuson 
amendment.  However,  the  Clark 
amendment  focuses  attention  on  the 
need  of  financial  aid  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  should  recommend  itself  to 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  Mi’.  President, 
for  many  years  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  do  what  I  could  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  not  only  for  school  construction 
but  also  to  help  out  with  teacher 
salaries. 


February  3 

NO  FEDERAL  CONTROL  HAS  RESULTED  FROM 
FEDERAL  AID 

But  whatever  amendments  are  finally 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  basic  legisla¬ 
tion  faces  up  to  the  Federal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  field  of  education,  and  it 
must  do  so.  The  traditional  claim  that 
Federal  aid  means  Federal  control  of 
education  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  presented  so  ably  in  his  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  a  few  minutes  ago. 

We  have  had  much  experience  with 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs, 
much  more  than  most  people  realize. 
For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish  me 
with  a  list  of  all  Oregon  communities 
or  school  districts  which  received  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  for  school  construction 
under  the  PWA  and  WPA  programs  of 
the  New  Deal.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  how  widespread  those  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  were,  and  the  fact  that 
they  reached  down  into  the  very  roots  of 
our  communities  with  their  funds  for 
needed  construction  and  needed  jobs  in 
those  dark  days  of  depression. 

The  Library  of  Congress  advised  me 
that  under  the  Public  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration — taking  my  State  of  Oregon,  for 
example — there  were  103  communities 
in  Oregon  which  received  Federal  grants 
for  schools.  Many  of  those  towns  had 
two  or  three  or  four  PWA  projects  in 
their  school  systems.  The  city  of  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Oreg.,  had  five  such  projects  from 
PWA  grants,  the  most  of  any  Oregon 
community. 

Under  the  WPA,  the  174  Oregon  com¬ 
munities  received  Federal  grants  for 
their  schools.  To  list  only  the  Oregon 
cities  and  towns  beginning  with  the  let¬ 
ter  M  which  received  WPA  school 
grants,  they  include;  McCoy,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Manning,  Maple  Lane,  Maplewood, 
Marshfield,  Mayger,  Medford,  Mill  City, 
Milwaukie,  Mohawa,  Mollala,  Monroe, 
Mount  Angel,  Mulino,  Multnomah 
County,  and  Myrtle  Creek. 

Has  any  question  ever  been  raised  in 
my  State,  in  the  almost  20  years  since 
the  last  of  these  schools  was  built,  of 
Federal  interference  with  education,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Federal  grant  of  money 
to  construct  schools? 

The  answer  is  no. 

I  never  heard  of  any  such  complaint. 
I  am  satisfied  there  would  have  been  no 
basis  for  any  such  complaint.  Those 
WPA  and  PWA  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  grants — because  that  is  what  they 
were,  in  reality — ran  into  the  millions 
of  dollars  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  projects  I  have  listed  were  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  but  they  were  du¬ 
plicated  in  every  State.  Huge  sums  of 
money  were  spent  on  them.  I  do  not 
know  of  even  a  whisper  of  a  complaint 
that  such  grants  resulted  in  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  local  school  administra¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  report  from  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  dated  January  22, 
1960,  on  the  subject  “The  Cities  and 
Towns  in  Oregon  Which  Received 
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School-Construction  Assistance  Under 
the  PWA  and  the  WPA.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22,  1960. 
To:  Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

From:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Di¬ 
vision. 

Subject:  Cities  and  towns  in  Oregon  which 
received  school-construction  assistance 
under  the  PWA  and  the  WPA. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
January  18,  1960,  for  this  information. 

I.  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA)  : 
Derived  from  a  list  of  non-Federal  projects  1 
pertaining  to  education.  These  projects  in¬ 
clude  some  facilities  built  for  colleges  and 
universities,  such  as  dormitories  or  cafeterias, 
but  for  the  most  part  are  public  school  fa¬ 
cilities.  All  are  major  projects.  Each  com¬ 
munity  had  one  such  project  unless  other¬ 
wise  listed:  Adrian,  Albany — 2,  Amity,  Ash¬ 
land,  Astoria,  Baker,  Bandon — 2,  Barrett, 
Beaverton,  Bend,  Blachly,  Brookings,  Can- 
yonville.  Carver,  Clackamas  County,  Condon, 
Coquille,  Cornuoopia,  Corvallis — 5,  Cottage 
Grove,  Cove,  Dallas,  Dayton,  Drain,  Dundee, 
Elkton,  Estacada,  Eugene,  Falls  City,  Forest 
Grove — 2,  Gervais,  Gilbert  Station,  Gold 
Beach — 2,  Grants  Pass — 3,  Halsey,  Harper, 
Harrisburg — 2,  Hermiston,  Huntington,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Jefferson,  John  Day — 2 ,  Junction 
City — 2,  Kerby,  Klamath  County — 2,  Klamath 
Falls,  La  Grande — 4,  Lake  Grove,  Lakeview, 
Langlois,  Lebanon,  Linn  County,  Madras, 
Malheur  County — 3,  Mapleton,  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty,  Marshfield,  McMinnville,  Milwaukie — 4, 
Molalla — 2,  Monmouth — 2,  Monument,  New- 
berg — 2,  North  Bend,  Nyssa — 3,  Oakland, 
Odell,  Ontario — 2,  Oregon  City — 4,  Paisley, 
Pendleton — 2,  Portland — 2.  Prineville — 2, 
Reedsport,  Reedville,  Riddle,  Rieth  Rogue 
River,  Roseburg — 3,  Salem — 3,  Sandy,  Scio, 
Sheridan,  Sherwood,  Silverton.  Sisters, 
Sumpter,  Sunnyside,  Sweet  Home,  Toledo, 
Trail,  Tualatin,  Union,  Unity,  Vale — 2,  Vida, 
Waldport,  Wasco,  West  Linn,  Williamette, 
Willamina,  Woodburn,  and  Yamhill. 

Total  number  of  communities — 103. 

n.  Works  Projects  Administration  (WPA) : 
Towns  and  cities  in  Oregon  receiving  proj¬ 
ects  pertaining  to  education,  1935—42. 
These  projects  include  not  only  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  facilities,  but  also  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  old  ones.  It  was  not  possible 
to  list  the  number  of  projects  in  each  town 
or  city:  Adrian,  Albany,  Alsea,  Arlington, 
Ashland,  Athena,  Aumsvllle,  Aurora,  Baker 
County,  Bandon,  Banks,  Bay  City,  Bend, 
Bonny  Slope,  Brogan,  Brookings,  Brooks, 
Brownsville,  Bullards,  Burlington,  Buttville, 
Buxton,  Canby,  Canyonville,  Chapman, 
Charleston,  Chemawa,  Clackamas  County, 
Clarkes,  Clatskanie,  Cloverdale,  Coaledo,  Co¬ 
lumbia  City,  Columbia  County,  Condon,  Cor¬ 
bett,  Cornelius,  Corvallis,  Cove,  Curry 
County,  Dallas,  Deer  Island,  Dover,  Dundee, 
Durham,  Eastside  Elgarose,  Eugene,  Fair- 
view,  Falls  City,  Fox,  Garden  Home,  Gari¬ 
baldi,  Gervais,  Glenwood,  Gold  Beach, 
Grants  Pass,  Gresham,  Gulp  Creek,  Halsey, 
Harrisburg,  Hebo,  Heppner.  Hermiston,  Hills¬ 
boro,  Hillsdale,  Hines,  Hiteon,  Hood  River, 
Houlton,  lone,  Jacksonville,  Jefferson,  Jen¬ 
nings  Lodge,  John  Day,  Joseph,  Kinton, 
Knappa,  La  Grande,  Ladd  Hill,  Lake  Grove, 
Laurel,  Lebanon,  Logsden,  Looking  Glass, 
Lorane,  McCoy,  McMinnville,  Makinnvllle, 
Manning,  Maple  Lane,  Maplewood,  Marsh- 


1  PWA  projects  were  of  two  types:  Federal 
projects— projects  which  were  sponsored  by 
a  Government  department  or  agency,  such  as 
Navy,  Commerce.  Agriculture,  etc.;  and  non- 
Federal  projects — projects  for  which  Federal 
grants  or  loans  were  made  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  or  to  private  corporations  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  repair  of  public  works  projects. 


field,  Mayger,  Medford,  Mill  City,  Milwaukie, 
Mohawa,  Mollala,  Monroe,  Mount  Angel,  Mu- 
lino,  Multnomah,  Myrtle  Creek,  Nehalem, 
Neskowin,  Newberg,  Newport,  North  High¬ 
land,  North  Logan,  North  Powder,  Oak  Lawn, 
Oakdale,  Oakridge,  Ollala,  Ontario,  Oregon 
City,  Oretown,  Oswego,  Panther  Creek,  Park 
Place,  Parkersville,  Parkrose,  Pendleton, 
Pete’s  Mountain,  Phoenix,  Pleasant  Hill,  Polk 
County,  Portland,  Prairie  City,  Pratum, 
Prineville,  Pringle,  Provolt,  Rainier,  Red¬ 
mond,  Reedville,  Riddle,  Roberts,  Rockaway, 
Roseburg,  Rosedale,  Saint  Helens,  Salem, 
Salom,  Sand  Lake,  Scappoose,  Scio,  Sheridan, 
Sherwood,  Sidney,  Siletz,  Silver  Falls, 
Springfield,  Stayton,  Talbot,  Thurston,  Til¬ 
lamook,  Toledo,  Turner,  Tyon  Valley,  Union, 
Vale,  Waldport,  Warren,  Welches,  West  Linn, 
Weston,  Willagellestie,  Willamina,  and  Wood- 
burn. 

Total  number  of  communities — 174. 

Source :  Taken  by  phone  from  Interior  Sec¬ 
tion,  National  Archives,  and  Records  Service. 

Mary  Ann  Dwan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  list  because  I  think  when  we  get  into 
the  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  now  running  a  great  danger  of  Fed¬ 
eral  interference  with  local  education 
authorities,  we  ought  to  see  what  the 
record  shows.  The  record  simply  does 
not  bear  out  the  allegation,  even  though 
a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money  have  been  channeled  into 
local  school  districts. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  in  their  colloquy 
a  short  time  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  talked  about  the  land  grant  college 
program  and  the  Smith -Hughes  high 
school  program. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  pointed  out  that,  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  he  was  the  administrator 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  high  school  pro¬ 
gram.  That  program  has  involved  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  Federal  aid  money 
over  the  years.  I  have  heard  no  evidence 
and  I  have  seen  no  documentation  that 
those  Federal  aid  to  education  grants  by 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  years 
have  resulted  in  any  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  causing  interference  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  local  schools.  That  is 
a  bugaboo  argument.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  basis  in  fact  which  supports 
the  argument. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  State  of 
Oregon  have  a  large  number  of  high 
schools  which  receive  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  aid  for  their  agriculture  classes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  they  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  Smith -Hughes  Act  money. 
A  good  deal  of  land-grant  college  money, 
too,  has  been  received  under  the  Morrill 
Act  over  the  decades. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  received  one  solitary  complaint 
that  those  programs  were  forcing  Fed¬ 
eral  control  upon  the  people  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not;  and  this  has 
always  been  an  issue  in  my  political  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Oregon,  because  when  I  first 
ran  for  the  Senate  I  supported  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  all 
my  three  campaigns  it  was  an  issue.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
an  issue  of  decreasing  proportion  with 
each  campaign,  because  the  people  of  my 


State  have  come  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Federal  aid  program  to 
the  Welfare  of  the  educational  system,  not 
only  of  my  State,  but  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  of  a  number  of  communities  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  which  have  received 
Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  hos¬ 
pitals? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  instance  in  which  Federal  control 
over  the  administration  and  operation 
of  those  hospitals  has  followed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  contribution  to  the  cost  of  then-  con¬ 
struction? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  had  no  complaint 
made  to  me  on  that  score. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  has, 
since  1916,  provided  Federal  aid  for  high¬ 
way  construction,  without  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  contracts,  of  the  policing  of 
the  highways,  and  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  highways? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  know  about  that 
program.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  respect  to  it,  so  far  as  any 
threat  of  Federal  interference  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

There  is  one  other  Federal  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  education  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  debate.  I 
shall  simply  mention  it  in  passing  in  my 
argument  tonight.  It  is  the  aid  program 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  federal¬ 
ly  impacted  areas. 

Under  this  program,  Congress  has  ap¬ 
propriated  great  sums  of  money  to  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  the  country,  including  some 
in  my  State — several  in  my  State,  for 
that  matter — where  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  increased  as  the 
result  of  people  coming  into  a  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  work  in  Federal  in¬ 
stallations,  such  as  shipyards,  during 
the  war,  atomic  energy  installations,  and 
the  like. 

In  fact,  I  was  confronted  with  a  rather 
humorous  situation  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  campaign  in  1950.  I  opened 
that  campaign  with  a  speech  before  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That 
morning,  the  leading  Oregon  newspaper, 
the  Oregonian,  published  an  uncompli¬ 
mentary  editorial  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  my  alleged  spendthrift 
votes.  It  was  suggested  that  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  that 
noon,  which  was  to  be  an  open  forum 
meeting,  certain  questions  should  be 
asked  me  in  respect  to  my  alleged  spend¬ 
thrift  votes. 

Believe  it  or  not,  my  vote  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  a  Federal  aid  to  education  pro¬ 
gram  was  one  of  them.  I  did  not  wait 
for  the  question;  I  simply  used  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  editorial  as  the  framework  of 
my  speech  before  those  businessmen. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  whose  education  committee,  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  had  come  out  against  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  last  body  of  men  in  the  whole 
State  of  Oregon  to  be  opposed  to  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education.  Then  I  set  forth 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  which  the  Federal 
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Government  had  poured  into  the  Port¬ 
land  school  system  during  the  war,  as 
an  aid  to  the  school  system  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  because  Portland  was 
one  of  the  federally  impacted  areas 
where  the  great  wartime  shipyards  were 
functioning. 

When  I  asked,  “Does  anybody  know 
of  any  interference  which  Federal  money 
has  caused  in  the  operation  of  the  Port¬ 
land  school  system?”  there  .was  no 
answer. 

What  a  hue  and  cry  would  come  up 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  my 
office  if  the  proposal  were  made  that 
we  ought  to  stop  those  Federal  funds. 

I  said  I  could  well  imagine  the  kind  of 
resolution  which  would  be  passed  forth¬ 
with  by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Of  course  we  must  keep  a  sense  of 
humor  in  connection  with  these  attacks; 
but  the  interesting  thing,  is  that  after 
that  speech  before  the  Portland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  in  which  I  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  explained  in  great  de¬ 
tail  to  the  members  the  great  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  of  Senator  Bob  Taft, 
in  1947 — and  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  that  bill — and  after  I  asked  them  to 
tell  me  what  was  wrong  with  it,  I  heard 
very  little  from  the  business  communi¬ 
ties  of  Oregon  about  my  position  on  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  claims  and  charges 
about  Federal  control  are  a  scarecrow 
argument.  Right  now,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  program  of  aid  for  schools 
in  so-called  federally  impacted  areas. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  town  of  Burns, 
Oreg.,  received  a  Federal  grant  for  the 
cost  of  educating  children  of  Federal 
employees;  Corvallis  has  received  such 
a  grant  for  the  current  school  year,  as 
have  Hermiston,  Albany,  Seneca,  and 
McKenzie  River  School^  District,  in  Lane 
County. 

No  charges  are  being  made  against 
these  Federal  grants,  because  there  are 
none  to  make.  There  has  been  no  inter¬ 
ference  from  Washington  with  the 
teaching,  the  curricula,  or  the  scholastic 
standards  of  any  of  these  schools,  nor 
was  there  under  the  PWA  and  the  WPA. 

Much  is  being  heard  and  being  said 
these  days  about  the  faults  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  American  education.  I  do  not 
contend  that  money  alone  will  cure  all 
its  ills;  nor  would  I  have  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  try  to  administer  and  enforce  a 
stronger  scholastic  program  in  our  grade 
and  high  schools.  As  an  ex -president  of 
a  parent-teachers’  association.  I  believe 
the  people  at  the  district  school  level 
have  the  primary  responsibility,  when 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
and  the  State  authorities,  for  developing 
a  program  which  will  provide  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  educational  training  which 
will  guarantee  the  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  mental  abilities.  Whether 
our  young  people  receive  an  education  in 
school  or  are  simply  entertained  there 
for  several  hours  at  public  expense,  can 
be  settled  only  by  parents,  educators, 
and  local  school  boards. 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  financial  squeeze  upon  existing 


sources  of  support  for  the  schools.  As 
a  result,  classrooms  are  overcrowded, 
teachers  have  more  students  in  class  at 
one  time  than  they  can  properly  teach, 
and  high-caliber  teachers  are  leaving 
the  profession  in  large  numbers  because 
in  many  places  the  teachers  are  so  badly 
underpaid.  To  the  extent  that  adequate 
financing  can  improve  our  education  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  opportunities  for  our  boys 
and  girls  to  train  their  minds  and  talents 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  help. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clark  amendment 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  measure  of  educa¬ 
tional  statesmanship.  It  comes  to  grips 
with  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the 
entire  field  of  our  educational  need. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  classrooms, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  need  for  more 
teachers;  and  in  my  judgment  we  have  a 
moral  and  an  ethical  obligation  to  the 
teachers  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
decent  pay.  The  Clark  amendment  will 
help  them  attain  that  goal. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  Case  amend¬ 
ment  because  the  funds  it  provides  are 
inadequate.  The  funds  authorized  in  the 
Clark  amendment  are  the  minimum  we 
should  vote  this  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  tonight  the  Senate 
will  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  and 
will  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can¬ 
non  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  to  the  Clark  amendment  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask.  several  questions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

First  of  all,  am  I  correct  in  under¬ 
standing  that  his  amendment  would  cost 
$672  million  a  year,  based  upon  in  excess 
of  44  million  schoolchildren  who  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  In  re¬ 
sponse,  let  me  say  that  I  understood  the 
Clark  amendment  has  been  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $1,100  million.  Inas¬ 
much  as  $15  is  three-fifths  of  $25,  the 
basis  of  the  appropriation,  I  assume  that 
the  cost  of  my  amendment  would  be  $670 
million.  I  understand  that  the  difference 
between  $660  million  and  $670  million  is 
due  to  the  odd  amounts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  formulas  used 
in  the  Clark  amendment,  which  would 
provide  flexibility  for  the  utilization  of 
this  money,  would  be  carried  out,  would 
they?  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  change  only  the 
amount? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My 
amendment  will  do  only  one  thing:  It 
will  change  the  figure  $25,  as  the  au¬ 
thorized  basis  of  the  appropriation,  to 
$15.  My  amendment  will  make  no  other 
change. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  pass  by  this  amendment 
without  carefully  discussing  it. 

First,  I  think  it  has  considerable  merit 
to  the  representatives  of  large  States 
such  as  New  York.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
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large  States  such  as  New  York  and  the 
school  teachers  in  large  States  such  as 
New  York  in  this  particular  case — and 
of  course  the  school  teachers  are  also 
taxpayers — need  to  find  some  rational 
ground  between  their  two  positions  or 
interests. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  has  been  stated  many 
times,  that  the  large  States,  which  pay 
the  most  taxes,  will  pay  the  largest  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  bill.  New  York  pays 
close  to  20  percent  of  the  tax  and  other 
income  of  the  Nation.  Of  .course,  under 
this  measure  New  York  will  not  receive 
back,  and  should  not,  anywhere  nearly 
as  much  as  New  York  will  pay.  But  I 
believe  there  must  be  a  certain  relation¬ 
ship  or  ratio  between  what  New  York 
pays  and  what  New  York  will  receive,  in 
order  to  help  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  other  States.  Not  all  the  States  are 
poor  or  underprivileged;  yet,  no  matter 
what  plan  is  employed,  every  one  of  the 
States  will  receive  large  allotments  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Once  the  concept  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  included,  by  means  of 
our  amendment — which,  unhappily,  was 
defeated — is  left,  it  is  necessary  to  rely 
on  large  numbers  of  citizens  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  meeting  the  bills  of  the  States, 
many  of  which  are  able  to  pay  their  own 
bills.  If  they  are  unable  to  pay  them, 
then  I  believe  they  should  be  helped  in 
the  national  interest.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  speeches  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  improving  the  educational 
system  of  the  Nation  are  particularly 
germane  in  that  respect.  All  of  us  can 
entirely  agree  that  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Nation  is  most  important  and 
must  be  improved;  but  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  question  of  whether  the  States 
and  the  counties  can  pay  their  own  bills 
or  whether  they  cannot.  However,  that 
is  a  consideration  with  which  many  who 
have  discussed  the  Clark  amendment 
have  yet  to  deal. 

I  believe  that  more  consideration 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  understandable 
tug  which  occurs  between  the  taxpayer 
and  those  who  will  benefit  from  the 
teacher-salary  provisions. 

In  addition,  let  us  remember  that  this 
is  a  new  program,  and  also  that  the  Mc¬ 
Namara  bill  calls  for  only  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram,  whereas  now  the  measure, 
whether  by  means  of  the  Case  amend¬ 
ment  or  by  means  of  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment,  will  be  permanent  legislation. 

So  I  do  not  think  any  Senator,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  from  States  such  as  mine, 
who  votes  in  support  of  the  Case  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  trying  to  shortchange  edu¬ 
cation.  Instead,  he  will  be  trying  to  be 
realistic  about  the  proposition  that  the 
second  question  is  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  is  the  first.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  States  which  have 
the  primary  responsibility  can  carry  the 
burden  themselves  or  whether  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  to  States  which  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  Nation.  That  question  is  al¬ 
most  self-answering. 

Hence,  as  between  those  two  points  of 
view — and  of  course  Senators  who  favor 
Federal  aid  in  this  field  will  vote  “no” 
in  any  case,  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
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to  this  amendment — I  believe  this 
amendment  is  a  fair  compromise. 

The  amount  this  amendment  calls  for 
is  close  to  the  $500  million  proposed  by 
the  committee  bill.  It  does  give  a  choice 
to  the  individual  State  as  to  whether 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for  construction 
or  for  teachers’  salaries  or  both. 

I  beg  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
alternative  very  seriously.  I  intend  to 
support  it  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  share,  of  course,  the 
views  of  my  colleague  with  reference  to 
the  large  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  New 
York  State  taxpayers.  From  the  purely 
selfish  point  of  view,  New  York  taxpayers 
would  be  very  much  better  off,  I  am  sure, 
not  to  have  any  Federal  aid  to  education, 
but  to  send  their  money  to  the  State 
Capitol  and  have  it  distributed  from 
there.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  entire 
answer  to  the  grave  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  But  I  am  somewhat 
startled  by  the  figures  on  the  sheet  which 
have  been  given  to  us  showing  the  allot¬ 
ments  under  the  program  contained  in 
S.  8  and  under  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment. 

I  wonder  whether  my  colleague  from 
New  York  or  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  or  someone  else,  can  point  out  to 
me  why  the  result  which  is  shown  on 
this  paper  is  as  it  appears  or  whether 
the  figures  are  inaccurate. 

The  sheet  which  we  have  been  handed 
shows  that,  under  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment,  New  York  State  would  re¬ 
ceive  back  $55  million,  in  round 
numbers.  Pennsylvania  and  California 
would  get  back  slightly  more  than  that. 
But  the  State  of  Texas  would  get  back 
$78,321,000,  vastly  more  than  any  other 
State  under  this  program. 

I  wonder  on  what  basis  the  formula 
was  reached  which  would  give  to  the 
State  of  Texas  this  vastly  disproportion¬ 
ate  amount  in  return,  or  whether  the 
figures  are  inaccurate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  address 
that  question,  if  I  may,  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  my 
friends  from  New  York  do  not  like  the 
State  of  Texas  or  California,  or  other 
States.  This  allocation  formula  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  for  the  State  of  New  York 
as  for  other  States.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  at  all - 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  friend  asked  me  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understood  I  was 
asked  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  other  Senator 
from  New  York  take  me  off  the  floor? 
If  so  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  asking  that 
the  Senator  be  taken  off  the  floor.  I 
am  resentful  of  the  remarks  of  my  hasty 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have 
any  particular  feeling  about  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  I  am  asking  a  per¬ 


fectly  legitimate  question.  It  involves  a 
State  with  a  much  smaller  population 
but  which  receives  a  very  large  amount. 
I  simply  cannot  understand  the  reason 
for  the  large  figure.  I  think  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  proper  question,  and  one  which 
deserves  a  reasonable  answer,  and  not 
one  given  in  an  impetuous  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  remarks.  I  will  say  to  him  the  for¬ 
mula  under  which  the  allocation  to  the 
State  of  Texas  is  made  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  under  which  the  allocation 
to  the  State  of  New  York  is  made.  It  is 
based  in  part  on  income  per  school  age 
child,  dividing  the  total  income  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  the  New 
York  allocation  is  slightly  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  be  under  the 
McNamara  bill.  The  Texas  allocation 
is  about  2  V2  times  as  much.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  per 
capita  income  in  Texas  is  less  than  it  is 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Hie  difficulty  is  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  right.  At 
least  not  to  my  mind  it  does  not  seem 
equitable,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  not  as  yet  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  my  question. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  return  to 
the  State  is  greater  under  the  Clark 
amendment  than  it  is  under  S.  8.  That 
is  obvious.  My  trouble  is  in  understand¬ 
ing  why  it  is  that  the  Senator’s  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  gets  a  return  of 
$59  million,  while  New  York  gets  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $55  million,  California  gets  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $62  million,  and  Texas  gets  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $78  million.  Certainly  there 
must  be  a  larger  school  population  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California  than  there  is  in  the  State 
of  Texas  I  am  asking  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  to  tell  me  what  the  other 
elements  are  which  enter  into  that  fig¬ 
ure,  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  figures 
were  inaccurate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  answer.  The  formula  is  the  same  as 
in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  It  takes  into  account  per 
capita  income  for  each  school  child  in 
each  State.  The  basic  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question  is  that  the  per  capita 
income  per  scl^ool  child  in  Texas  is  less 
than  the  per  capita  income  per  school 
child  in  New  York.  For  that  reason,  the 
State  of  Texas  gets  slightly  more  than 
New  York.  It  is  a  complicated  formula. 
I  could  stay  here  all  night  trying  to  sim¬ 
plify  it,  but  it  cannot  be  simplified.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  no  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  formula  under  the 
Clark  amendment  and  the  formula  under 
the  McNamara  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  give  me 
his  attention,  I  think  there  is  a  question 
which  can  help  us.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  not  think  we  are 
trying  to  be  antagonistic.  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  same  answer  in  terms 
of  results.  I  do  not  feel  antagonistic, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  does  not,  as 
our  votes  will  show. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
key  point.  Perhaps  it  would  help  us 
understand  the  proposal  better.  Under 


the  McNamara  bill,  New  York,  my  own 
State,  would  receive  an  amount  that  is 
not  too  disproportionate,  as  appears  in 
the  column  of  the  amounts  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  Clark  amendment.  In 
round  figures,  New  York  would  receive 
$24  million  under  the  McNamara  bill. 
Texas  would  receive  $33  million. 

Under  the  Clark  amendment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  green  sheet  which  has  been 
passed  to  us,  New  York  would  receive  $55 
million,  and  Texas  would  receive  $78  mil¬ 
lion.  There  is  a  much  larger  difference 
at  that  point  between  the  two  figures.  I 
believe  it  would  help  us  to  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  the  formula  under 
the  Clark  amendment  seems  to  make 
such  a  radical  difference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  again  to 
try  to  make  it  clear  to  my  friend.  As  he 
will  see  by  looking  at  the  figures  for  New 
York  and  Texas,  where  there  is  provided 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  Texas  under 
the  Clark  amendment,  one  would  na¬ 
turally  expect  to  get  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  under  the  McNamara  bill.  As 
my  friend  has  said,  the  formula  does 
work  slightly  in  favor  of  Texas  as  op¬ 
posed  to  New  York.  The  reason  for  it  is 
that  in  determining  how  the  money  is 
allocated  under  the  Clark  amendment, 
it  is  by  a  complicated  formula,  set  forth 
in  section  5  of  the  bill.  We  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  amount  allocated 
is  slightly  more  heavily  weighted,  but 
not  very  much,  in  favor  of  States  with 
lower  per  capita  income. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  that  is  the  explanation  we  have 
all  been  looking  for.  There  is,  in  short, 
not  simply  a  mathematical  addition,  but 
there  is  a  somewhat  greater  weighting 
for  the  flat  capitation  figure.  I  think 
my  colleague  answered  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
own  views  on  this  matter.  As  I  say, 
there  is  a  real  struggle  between  the  large 
taxpaying  States  in  regard  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  and  the  need  for  helping 
our  brethren  in  other  States,  who  have 
deep  educational  problems,  with  their 
other  problems.  From  my  point  of  view, 
and  I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
my  State,  the  guarantee  of  bond  interest 
and  principal  was  much  the  preferable 
course.  It  was  a  rifle  shot  at  a  clear 
target.  We  are  now  getting  into  the 
shotgun  approach. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  committed  to  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  upon  some  reason¬ 
able  basis.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  given  us  in  the  large 
taxpaying  States  a  more  reasonable 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
with  full  flexibility  and  amplitude  to  our 
brother  States  who  need  it  the  most, 
than  is  provided  by  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  shall  therefore  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  be  sure 
we  clarify  a  little  more  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  by  comparing  the  amounts  to  be 
provided.  The  Senator  has  used  the 
State  of  Texas  as  an  example.  I  think 
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we  should  compare  Texas  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Under  S.  8  Texas,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  would  receive  $33  million,  and 
Pennsylvania  would  receive  $26,819,000. 
Under  the  Clark  amendment  Texas 
would  receive  $78  million,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  pays  substantially  more 
Federal  taxes  than  Texas,  would  receive 
only  $59,657,000.  There  is  a  much  great¬ 
er  disparity  under  the  Clark  amendment 
operating  against  Pennsylvania  and 
against  New  York  than  there  is  under 
S.  8. 

While  this  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
complex  formula,  nevertheless  does  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  formula  tends  to  penalize 
heavy  taxpaying  States  such  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  in  favor  of  States 
which  pay  far  less  taxes,  such  as  Texas 
and  Alabama?  Will  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  will  be  the  operation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  question,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "penalty,” 
because,  as  I  say,  I  think  we  have  to  help 
our  brother  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
like  to  use  the  word  “penalty,”  because 
we  have  to  help  our  brother  States  in 
this  very  critical  field.  As  I  say,  I  think 
we  have  missed  the  chance  to  help  them 
in  the  optimum  way,  but  that  is  now 
water  over  the  dam.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  by  adopting  the  Clark 
amendment  we  would  go  further  in  this 
disparity  as  between  the  large  States, 
like  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  simi¬ 
lar  States,  and  the  States  which  need 
this  help  than  would  be  true  under  the 
original  McNamara  proposal.  There¬ 
fore,  on  the  basis  of  endeavoring  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  reasonable  compromise,  to 
give  flexibility  in  helping  to  provide  an 
increase  in  teachers’  salaries,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  this  disparity  and  to  help 
minimize  the  problem  as  much  as  we 
can,  I  said  I  would  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case], 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
njy  friend  from  New  York  for  his  calm 
and  dispassionate  explanation. 

-  I  say  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  think  no  doubt  in¬ 
advertently  he  has  given  an  effect  to 
the  figures  which  simple  mathematics 
would  not  justify.  If  my  friend  would 
multiply  by  2V3  the  amount  given  under 
the  McNamara  proposal,  he  would  find 
it  would  be  within  a  relatively  small 
amount — not  exactly,  but  a  relatively 
small  amount — of  what  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  Clark  amendment  by 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Texas. 
There  is  a  difference,  but  it  is  quite  a 
minimum  difference. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  again. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  proceed 
a  little  further.  I  am  using  the  tables 
which  are  made  available  to  all  of  us  to¬ 
night.  Poes  my  friend  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  disagree  with  the 
tables,  or  merely  with  the  operation  of 
the  formula?  Are  these  tables  substan¬ 
tially  correct? 

Mi-.  CLARK.  They  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allotments  to  States  under  S.  8  as  reported 
by  committee  and  as  allotted  wider  the 
Clark  amendment  to  S.  8  using  same 
formula 


State 

1  j 

Annual  allot¬ 
ments  under 
S.  8  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  appro¬ 
priation  of 
$500,000,000  i 

2 

Annual  allot¬ 
ments  under 
Clark  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  8 
authorizing 
$25  per  child  in 
total  United 
States  1 

3 

Aggregate  United  States.. 
50  States  and  the  District 

$500, 000, 000 

$1, 146, 100, 000 

of  Columbia . 

486, 038, 082 

1, 116, 653,000 

Alabama _ 

15,  267,  607 

32,  290, 000 

Alaska . 

253,  952 

802.  000 

Arizona _ _ 

4,088, 168 

9,  962, 000 

Arkansas _ _ 

8,  616,  229 

17, 176,000 

California _ _ 

24.  526,  442 

62,  978,  000 

Colorado  . 

5,  029,  701 

12, 138,  000 

Connecticut . 

2,  980,  913 

6, 985,  000 

Delaware  . 

592,  555 

1,  603,  000 

District  of  Columbia _ 

876,  739 

2,061,000 

Florida. . . . 

11,621.206 

29,  542, 000 

Georgia . . 

16, 868,  483 

37,  787, 000 

Hawaii . .  . 

2,  147,370 

5, 038, 000 

Idaho. . 

2,  699, 631 

5,  840, 000 

Illinois . 

17, 837,  346 

42,  023,  000 

Indiana _ 

12,  917, 692 

30,  916, 000 

Iowa  _ 

9,  002, 889 

19,695,000 

Kansas _ _ _ 

6,  384,  958 

14,  771,000 

Kentucky . . 

13,  599,  783 

28,  970, 000 

Louisiana _ _ _ 

13,311,535 

30,  000, 000 

Maine . . . 

3.  179,  455 

6,  985,  000 

Maryland _ _ 

7,  693,  077 

18,664,000 

Massachusetts _ 

9, 191,  732 

19,  924,  000 

Michigan . 

20,  407,  510 

51,  527,000 

Minnesota _ 

10,873,910 

24,  848,  000 

Mississippi . . 

11,083,191 

23,  588;  000 

Missouri . . . . 

10,  904,  385 

24,  619,  000 

Montana _ 

2, 242,  082 
4,  499.  909 

5, 267,  000 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

10,  076,  000 

Nevada . . 

489. 160 

1,374,  000 

New  Hampshire . 

1,  656, 662 

3,  664, 000 

New  Jersey . 

9.  187,  451 

22, 100, 000 

New  Mexico. . 

3,  775, 105 

8,  588, 000 

New  York. . . 

24,  175.  287 

55, 879,  000 

North  Carolina _ 

20, 537, 267 

45,  344, 000 

North  Dakota.  _ 

2,  770, 858 

5, 954, 000 

Ohio. . . 

22,  271,010 

53,  703, 000 

Oklahoma.. . 

8, 116,  427 

16,  718. 000 

Oregon . . 

5, 073.  308 

11,794,000 

Pennsylvania . . 

26, 819,  024 

59,  657,  000 

Rhode  Island _ 

1,  902, 100 

4,  466,  000 

South  Carolina . 

12,  389,  230 

27,  481,000 

South  Dakota . . 

2,  783,  725 

6, 183, 090 

Tennessee— . . . 

14,  697,  315 

31,603, 000 

Texas . . . 

33, 066, 824 

78,  321,000 

Utah . . . 

3,  629, 143 

8,  588,  000 

Vermont . . 

1,  310,  828 

2,  748,  000 

Virginia. . . 

13,  899,  519 

31,  947,  000 

Washington . . 

7,371,985 

17,  519,  000 

West  Virginia . 

8,  713,  009 

17,  519,  000 

Wisconsin . . . 

11.648,  730 

27,  023, 000 

Wyoming . 

1, 055,  645 

2,  405,  000 

Outlying  areas . . . 

13,  961,  918 

29,  447, 000 

Guam _ _ 

326,  510 

675,000 

Puerto  Rico _ _ 

13,  459,  456 

28,  397,  000 

Virgin  Islands . 

175,  952 

375,000 

1  Figures  from  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  pp.  10-11. 

2  The  Clark  amendment  to  S.  8  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25  per  child  of  school  age  in  the  total  United 
States.  This  amount  ($1,100,000,000  annually)  is  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  same  equalization  formula  as 
contained  in  sec.  5  of  S.  8.  The  amendment  would  give 
the  States  the  freedom  to  use  the  Federal  funds  for  either 
or  both  school  construction  and  teachers’  salaries.  The 
figures  shown  in  col.  3  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
school-age  population  as  of  July  1,  i960. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
this  discussion  serves  a  good  purpose, 
by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  formula 
which  is  intended  to  consider  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  and  the  ability  of  the 
States.  I  did  not  seek  to  go  into  that 
matter  at  all,  but  I  think  the  disparity 
has  been  overemphasized.  I  have  been 
using  my  pencil,  trying  to  figure  out  the 
proportions.  If  one  works  out  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  first  to  the  second  figure 
in  each  case,  the  disparity  is  not  very 
great.  The  difference  in  regard  to  New 
York  approaches  $2  million,  if  the  figures 
go  up  in  the  same  proportion.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania  is 
about  $iy2  million,  if  my  quick  compu¬ 
tation  is  correct.  In  both  instances  I 
think  it  would  be  recognized  that  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
New  York  profit  a  great  deal  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  other  States.  They 
are  not  martyrs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  this  discussion  I  could  not  close 
without  making  it  clear  that  of  course 
the  people  of  New  York  live  in  a  nation. 
They  pay  the  most  taxes.  They  do  the 
most  business.  They  receive  the  most 
income.  New  York  has  the  most  peo¬ 
ple — at  least  until  California  catches  up 
with  us,  and  I  hope  we  will  keep  ahead 
of  them.  New  York  has  the  leading  port 
in  the  United  States.  For  many  other 
reasons  our  position  is  one  which  we 
properly  occupy  and  we  have  a  proper 
responsibility. 

I  simply  point  out  in  all  fairness,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  tug  which  goes  on 
between  these  conflicting  schools  of 
thought — on  the  one  hand  the  taxpay¬ 
ing  states,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
need  for  some  Federal  aid  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  system — there  has  to  be  some 
rough  compromise,  some  give  and  take. 
I  submit  only  that  the  Case  of  South 
Dakota  amendment  seems  to.  me  to  be 
a  fair  compromise,  considering  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  might  be  fair  to  say  that  the  formula 
in  S.  8,  in  the  amendment  which  we  of¬ 
fered  this  morning,  and  also  in  the  Clark 
amendment  are  the  same.  The  formula 
is  based  up  the  equalization  theory.  It 
provides  that  an  allocation  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  based  upon  the  in¬ 
come  per  school  child  of  a  particular 
State  compared  to  the  income  per  child 
throughout  the  country.  Those  States 
which  have  smaller  personal  incomes  will 
receive  more  money  than  the  States 
with  larger  personal  incomes. 

I  said  this  morning  that  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  in¬ 
crease  teachers’  salaries,  rather  than  to 
vote  for  a  school  construction  bill.  I 
hold  to  that  position. 

In  1948  the  Taft  bill  was  passed. 
There  was  a  rational  formula  upon  which 
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that  bill  was  based.  Considering  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  were  made  by  the 
States  and  by  local  school  districts  at 
that  time,  it  was  found  that  about  $300 
million  a  year  would  provide  at  least  a 
minimum  sum  per  school  child  in  all 
the  States.  I  have  looked  up  the  fig¬ 
ures.  The  need  today  is  about  double. 
It  seems  to  me  perfectly  rational  that 
twice  such  an  amount  would  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  allowance,  and  that  is  about  the 
level  offered  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  floor,  and  I  will  yield  the  floor  so 
that  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  debate  on  this  question  for 
many  years.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  new,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  situation  in 
my  State. 

I  am  aware  of  the  responsibility  which 
States  and  local  communities  have  in 
providing  financial  support  for  public 
education,  and  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  they  should  discharge 
that  responsibility  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability.  It  is  not  in  order  to  relieve 
States  and  local  communities  of  their 
obligation  to  support  education  that  I 
have  during  my  service  in  the  Congress 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  an  adequate 
program  of  Federal  support. 

I  have  advocated  Federal  support  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  quality  education 
for  all  of  the  Nation’s  children  should 
be  a  priority  concern  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  Congress  and  because  I  am  pain¬ 
fully  aware  that  there  are  sections  of  our 
country  where  State  and  local  support 
alone  cannot  provide  that  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  am  thinking  of  my  own  State,  where 
during  the  last  decade  really  remarkable 
gains  have  been  made  in  State  and  local 
support  to  education,  and  where  in  spite 
of  those  gains  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  education  is  still  $203  under  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  Nation  and  where  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  for  a  teacher  is  $3,325  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  national  average  of 
$5,025. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  ef¬ 
fective,  informed  citizens  group  through 
whose  activities  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  State  and  local  support  to  education 
was  brought  about  in  Arkansas.  I  bring 
the  matter  up  at  this  point  not  simply  as 
something  to  be  read  into  the  record  but 
because  I  think  it  has  bearing  on  how  we 
interpret  the  will  of  the  people  in  this 
matter  of  Federal  support  for  education. 

To  understand  the  present  status  of 
education  in  Arkansas  one  needs  to  go 
back  a  few  years.  If  we  were  to  go  back 
7  years  to  1953  we  would  find  a  climate 
of  education  in  my  State  which  differed 
in  degree  only  from  that  in  other  States. 

We  were  offering  cutrate  education. 
We  were  wasting  future  manpower.  We 
were  neglecting  our  teachers.  We  were 
condoning  poor  schools.  We  were  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  the  cost.  As  a  consequence, 
there  was  a  steady  deterioration  in 


teacher  morale  and  the  quality  of  the 
educational  program. 

By  1953  much  had  been  said,  mostly 
by  school  people,  about  the  crisis  in 
education.  Many  laymen — particularly 
members  of  the  legislature— began  to 
infer  from  its  continued  existence  that 
the  crisis  was  not  real — that  it  was  only 
the  product  of  the  imagination  of  the 
alarmists.  Only  stopgap  proposals  for 
meeting  it  were  made  or  even  consid¬ 
ered. 

All  efforts  to  enlist  effective  citizen 
interest  and  support  had  failed.  It  was 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  too 
few  people  understood  the  magnitude  of 
the  educational  problems  confronting 
the  State  and  their  relationship  to  the 
future  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Arkansas  as 
in  1953,  when  a  deliberately  planned 
campaign  of  action  in  behalf  of  better 
schools  was  launched.  It  began  with  a 
small  gi-oup  of  concerned  laymen  who 
worked  with  members  of  the  organized 
teaching  profession  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Forrest  Rozzell,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Arkansas  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  group  had  as  its  purpose  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  help  the  public  un¬ 
derstand  the  status  and  needs  of  their 
schools. 

The  group  worked  through  every 
channel  available  to  it  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Its  members  involved 
themselves  in  the  State  studies  for  the 
1955  White  House  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  formed  teams  and  visited 
schools  throughout  the  State,  measuring 
those  they  visited  by  guide  lines  of  what 
a  good  school  ought  to  be.  They  studied 
problems  of  curriculum,  district  organi¬ 
zation,  teacher  competencies,  school  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  the  special  problems  of 
higher  education  in  the  State.  In  1955 
they  published  a  report.  They  planned, 
conducted,  and  followed  through  on  a 
State  conference  called  by  the  Governor 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  their  find¬ 
ings. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  school  situa¬ 
tion,  as  outlined  in  the  report  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Governor’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Education.  The 
GACE  immediately  proceeded  during  the 
years  of  1955  and  1956  to  recommend 
some  of  the  most  urgently  needed  steps 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  probems,  and  by  the  time  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  met  in  January  of  1957, 
the  GACE  had  developed  throughout  the 
State  a  climate  of  understanding  favor¬ 
able  to  the  specific  legislative  relief 
which  the  Committee  was  proposing  for 
the  schools.  Measures  enacted  into  law 
by  the  General  Assembly  that  year  pro¬ 
vided  a  49  percent  increase  in  State  sup¬ 
port  for  schools  out  of  a  33  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  State  taxes.  Of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  shoring  up  of  the  State 
school  revenue  picture  were  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  State  legislature  to 
strengthen  the  program  of  reassessment 
of  local  property. 

Following  its  legislative  success,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  statewide  movement  for  bet¬ 
ter  schools,  still  availing  themselves  of 
Forrest  Rozzell’s  leadership,  vision,  and 


devotion  to  education,  have  continued 
to  study  school  needs  and  to  propose 
goals  for  an  improved  educational 
program. 

I  take  the  time  here  to  refer 
thus  at  length  to  the  citizen  movement 
in  my  own  State  in  behalf  of  better 
schools,  because  it  is  a  situation  which  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  States.  Be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  case,  people  are  new 
better  informed  than  ever  before  about 
educational  needs  and  the  possibilities 
on  local.  State,  and  national  level  of 
meeting  those  needs.  Being  thus  in¬ 
formed,  people  who  are  concerned  about 
schools  realize  more  fully  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  that  Federal  support  to  education  is 
imperative.  They  know  that  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  education  is  inevitable,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  well  informed  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters  to  be  insistent  that  the 
action  taken  by  us  be  in  conformity  to 
sound  educational  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

SOME  PACTS  ABOUT  THE  NEEDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  ARKANSAS 

During  the  past  10  years  tax  support 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Arkansas  has  been  increased 
from  $32,935,000  annually  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $81,500,000  this  school  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  148  percent. 
This  $48,565,000  annual  increase  in  the 
tax  burden  borne  by  the  people  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  came  from  increases  in  the  local 
property  tax,  an  increase  in  the  sales 
tax  from  2  percent  to  3  percent,  approxi¬ 
mately  a  50-percent  increase  in  personal 
income  tax,  and  approximately  25-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  severance  taxes.  The 
increase  in  the  sales  tax  was  ratified  by 
the  people  of  Arkansas  voting  in  the  1958 
general  election  by  a  majority  of  almost 
3  to  1. 

In  Arkansas  during  the  school  year 
1957-58  the  people  spent  4.28  percent  of 
their  total  personal  income  for  all  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  ex¬ 
penses,  including  maintenance  and  oper¬ 
ation,  capital  outlay  and  interest  pay¬ 
ments;  the  national  average  was  3.80 
percent.  Yet  the  average  expenditure 
per  child  in  Arkansas  was  only  $252, 
while  the  national  average  was  $455. 
The  people  of  Arkansas  with  an  effort 
that  was  12.6  percent  greater  than  the 
national  average  could  provide  only  55.4 
percent  of  the  average  amount  of  money 
per  child. 

In  Arkansas  we  have  further  to  go 
than  almost  every  other  State  in  ele¬ 
vating  teaching  to  the  preeminence  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  Even  though  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  in  Arkansas  during  the  past 
10  years  have  been  increased  percentage¬ 
wise  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average — 84.4  percent  versus  71.4 
percent — the  dollar  gap  has  increased 
by  approximately  $800. 

As  a  result  of  the  tax  measures  enacted 
by  the  general  assembly  in  1957  and  re¬ 
tained  in  1959,  teachers’  salaries  in 
Arkansas  have  been  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  $850  annually,  about  35  percent 
in  the  past  3  years;  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  the  Arkansas  teacher  this 
year  is  only  66  percent  of  the  national 
average:  $3,325  versus  $5,025. 
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While  the  average  salary  in  Arkansas 
10  years  ago  amounted  to  only  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  average,  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  in  Arkansas  was  only  $1,091 
less  than  the  national  average.  Even 
though  the  average  salary  of  the  teachers 
in  Arknsas  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  increased  as  a  percentage  of  the 
national  average  from  60  percent  to  66 
percent,  the  dollar  differential  has  in¬ 
creased  to  $1,700. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
amount  of  education  that  a  child  gets 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  his  ecor- 
nomic  future  as  well  as  in  his  all-around 
development.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  lifetime  earnings  by  amount 
of  education  as  follows:  No  schooling, 
$58,000;  8  years — elementary,  $116,000; 
4  years — high  school,  $165,000;  4  years — 
college,  $268,000.  In  contrast  to  these 
figures  the  average  teacher  in  Arkansas 
who  has  taught  the  past  40  years — a 
lifetime — has  earned  a  total  of  $41,613. 
This  is  over  $16,000  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  lifetime  earnings  of  persons  with 
no  schooling. 

In  Arkansas,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.  It  is  not  possible  to 
attract  and  keep  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  the  kind  of  teachers  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  must  have  with  salaries  as  low  as 
they  are.  The  greatest  need  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  today  for  the  improvement  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
program  is  more  funds  for  teachers’ 
salaries. 

To  increase  teachers’  salaries  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  this  year  just  to  the  national 
average  would  require  an  additional  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $24.6  million.  To  raise 
them  to  a  level  which  is  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities  would  require 
a  total  additional  expenditure  of  $97.1 
million.  This  is  the  basic  problem  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  concerned.  Arkansas  does  not  have 
the  taxable  wealth  with  which  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  public  education  can  be 
financed.  The  only  hope  for  either  im¬ 
mediate  or  long-term  relief  lies  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — with  the 
adoption  of  a  sane  and  sensible  policy  of 
financial  assistance  to  public  education. 

The  Clark  amendment  would  provide 
$16  more  per  child  in  Arkansas  than  the 
average  for  the  Nation — $41  versus  $25. 
Since  most  of  the  Federal  funds  allo¬ 
cated  to  Arkansas  would  be  used  for 
teachers’  salaries,  significant  progress 
would  be  made  in  raising  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  in  Arkansas  toward  the  national 
average. 

In  conclusion  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  argument  regard¬ 
ing  Federal  interference.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  had  Federal  interference  in 
education,  but  it  did  not  come  as  the 
result  of  any  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill. 

We  have  had  the  land-grant  college 
acts  for  nearly  100  years.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  this  law 
operates  in  connection  with  the  land- 
grant  college  of  my  State. .  Everyone 
should  know  that  throughout  that  pe¬ 
riod  there  has  been  no  interference  in 
the  substantive  curricula  of  that  in¬ 
stitution.  The  only  thing  the  Federal 


Government  does  is  to  audit  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  assure  that  the  money  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated. 

I  need  not  recite  the  events.  We  have 
gone  over  the  subject  year  after  year. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  no  substance 
to  the  argument  that  we  would  be  sup¬ 
porting  Federal  interference  because  of 
this  bill.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had 
Federal  interference,  but  this  bill  did 
not  contribute  to  it,  nor  did  any  other 
bill  contribute  to  it.  That  interference 
was  a  matter  of  political  influence, 
which  derived  from  another  source.  Do 
not  think  there  is  anything  to  that 
argument. 

As  between  the  two  proposals,  the 
Clark  and  Case  amendments,  there  is 
no  difference  except  for  the  amount — 
$15  per  child  as  against  $25.  I  do  not 
believe  that  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  which  face  this  country,  any  man 
can  reasonably  say  that  there  is  not  a 
need  for  everything  carried  in  the  Clark 
amendment.  In  fact,  there  is  need  for 
much  more  than  that. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  not  be  adopted. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  bill  at  all,  it  must 
be  a  bill  which  can  provide  a  reasonable 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

More  than  10  years  ago  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  sponsored  at  that  time  by 
the  then  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
late  Senator  Taft,  and  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  other  Senators,  including  my¬ 
self.  That  bill  provided  an  initial  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $300  million,  but  actually 
the  Clark  amendment  provides  no  more, 
considering  the  relative  cost  and  the 
needs.  In  fact,  it  would  not  provide  as 
much  as  the  bill  of  10  years  ago  provided. 
I  have  thought,  ever  since  that  bill  failed 
in  the  House,  what  a  different  Nation 
this  Nation  would  be  if  that  bill  had 
passed.  I  dare  say  that  much  of  the 
trouble  which  has  arisen  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court’s 
meddling  in  education,  would  never  have 
happened.  Had  there  been  this  kind  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  States,  we 
would  have  had  adequate  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  we  would  have  had  equal 
(and  adequate)  facilities.  I  certainly 
think  that  would  have  been  so  in  my 
State,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 
We  should  have  had  equal  facilities,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  genuine  basis 
for  complaint  about  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  maintained  in  the  poorer 
and  less  developed  areas  of  this  Nation. 

I  wTould  end  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  any  field — missiles 
or  airplanes  or  anything  else — that  is  as 
important  to  the  future  of  this  country 
as  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  much 
of ‘the  failure  in  the  missile  program  is 
attributable  to  the  failures  and  deficien¬ 
cies  in  our  educational  system,  going- 
back  50  years.  We  all  know  that  the 
Russians — and  I  do  not  want  to  put  this 
on  the  basis  of  competing  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  because  we  ought  to  be  doing  it 
even  if  Russia  did  not  exist — have  been 
educating  three  times  as  many  engineers 
as  we  have.  On  that  point  I  had  a  letter 
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from  the  professor  of  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  a  few  days  ago,  in 
which  he  said,  “I  see  that  you  have  stated 
that  Russia  has  graduated  three  times 
as  many  engineering  students  as  the 
United  States.”  He  said,  “I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter,  and  I  can  say  they 
are  as  good  as  or  better  in  quality  than 
ours,  in  addition  to  being  as  many.”  He 
said,  ‘‘This  is  the  most  disgraceful  area 
of  public  activity  of  any  in  this  country.” 

For  50  years  we  have  permitted  our 
educational  system  to  gradually  run 
down  to  where  it  is  distinctly  inferior  in 
quality,  beginning  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  going  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  place  where  the  need  is  the 
greatest  is  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools.  Higher  education 
has  received  relatively  better  treatment 
not  only  in  the  States,  but  certainly  in 
the  private  school  field,  because  rich  men 
like  to  endow  universities;  they  do  not 
care  about  elementary  schools  or  high 
schools. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  at  all  in  this  field,  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  reasonably  adequate 
amount,  as  provided  in  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment.  I  shall  vote  against  the  Case 
amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Clark  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Case  amendment.  If  that  is 
defeated  I  presume  I  will  vote  for  the 
Clark  amendment,  but  only  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
some  aid  given  to  our  States  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

However,  frankly  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference  whether  the 
amount  is  a  billion  dollars  or  $600  million 
or  50  cents.  It  is  the  effort  in  this 
amendment  on  the  part  of  Congress  or 
the  sponsors  to  tell  the  States  how  they 
shall  spend  Federal  aid  school  money 
that  is  objectionable. 

As  has  been  said  here  by  several 
speakers  the  bill  which  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  12  years  ago  by  a  vote  of  58  to  13 
safeguarded  the  States  against  Federal 
control  over  education.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Magnuson  amendment  would  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  tonight,  because 
then  I  could  have  voted  for  the  Clark 
amendment  with  a  clear  conscience,  for 
the  reason  that  the  States  would  then 
have  been  safeguarded.  Now,  however, 
I  vote  for  it  simply  as  an  expression  of 
opinion,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
other  House  or  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  or  whoever  makes  the  final  decision 
on  it,  will  make  it  a  bill  good  enough  so 
that  it  may  be  signed  into  law.  If  it  is 
not  improved  so  as  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  States  then  I  would  hope 
and  expect  that  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  passed  by  both  Houses,  it  would  not 
become  law. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  may  we  have  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  stated? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated.  . 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  7  of  the  Clark  amendment  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  “$25”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$15.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mi’.  Allott],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nett- 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
ateending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committee. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr,  McGeeI,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  official 
business. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Carlson 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


YEAS— 33 

Dworshak  McClellan 

Fong  Morton 

Goldwater  Mundt 

Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Hruska  Schoeppel 

Javits  Scott 

Johnston,  S.C.  Talmadge 
Keating  Thurmond 

Kuchel  Wiley 

Lausche  Williams,  Del. 

Long,  La.  Young,  N.  Dak. 


NAYS— 54 


Anderson 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Green 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Gruening 

Martin 

Butler 

Hart 

Monroney 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Morse 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hennings 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Hill 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Church 

Jackson 

Russell 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Smith 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Engle 

Kerr 

Symington 

Ervin 

Long,  Hawaii 

Williams,  N.J. 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Allott 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

McGee 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Moss 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Murray 

Eastland 

Muskie 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  to  Mr.  Clark’s  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  distressed  when  I  have  to  oppose 
an  amendment  from  my  own  side  which 
in  comparison  with  what  has  been  of¬ 
fered  has  merit.  But  I  would  not  want 
my  vote,  by  implication  or  otherwise,  to 
indicate  in  the  slightest  degree  that  I 
favor  the  inclusion  of  any  earmarking 
for  teachers’  salaries  in  an  education  bill. 

I  have  listened  rather  intently  and  at- 
tentatively  to  the  whole  discussion.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  an  amateur  in 
the  field,  because  of  three  brothers  in  the 
family  I  am  the  only  one  who  did  not 
marry  an  elementary  school  teacher.  So 
if  there  is  anything  to  the  suggestion 
that  propinquity  has  an  effect,  I  think 
something  about  teachers’  salaries  should 
have  rubbed  off  on  me  over  the  years 
from  my  sisters-in-law  who  are  school 
teachers.  That  has  simply  added  to  my 
edification  as  I  have  listened  to  the  de¬ 
bate. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  teachers’ 
salary  question  is  that  no  matter  what 
has  been  said  on  the  floor,  it  will  be  an 
inevitable  political  issue  in  this  country 
from  now  on.  I  remember  the  jingle  I 
once  heard: 

Whose  meat  I  eat,  whose  song  I  sing. 

If  Senators  think  for  one  moment  that 
under  an  emergency  2 -year  bill  they  will 
shut  off  the  issue  of  teachers’  salaries  at 
the  end  of  2  years,  I  believe  they  are 
badly  mistaken.  At  the  end  of  2  years, 
what  will  it  be  with  1,500,000  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States?  Do  Sena¬ 
tors  think  they  are  going  to  be  a  quies¬ 
cent  and  dormant  political  organization? 
They  will  be  demanding  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  continue  after  the  2-year  period ; 
in  fact,  that  it  continue  to  increase.  That 
will  make  it  a  political  issue. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
confessed  the  whole  case  tonight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  when  he  said,  “In 
my  1950  campaign,  I  made  an  issue  of 
Federal  aid.” 

If  we  need  any  other  disclosure  on 
this  floor  than  that,  to  make  clear  that 
it  is  going  to  be  an  issue,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be.  He  said,  “In  my  1950 
campaign  I  appeared  before  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
told  them  how  wrong  they  were  on  Fed¬ 
eral  aid,  and  it  became  a  political  issue.” 

Do  we  think  for  a  moment  that  teach¬ 
ers  will  not  be  a  political  issue  from 
now  on?  The  issue  will  involve  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  teachers  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  teachers  and  the  money  which 
will  be  allocated  to  the  various  States. 

What  was  the  discussion  here  to¬ 
night?  We  heard  references  to  the  un¬ 
happy  fact  that  one  State  will  receive 
more  than  another  State  will  receive. 

I  must  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  that 
I  am  a  little  unhappy  about  the  Clark 
amendment,  because  under  it  Illinois 
will  receive  only  $42  million,  whereas 
Texas  will  receive  $78  million.  What  do 
Senators  think  the  Illinois  delegation 
will  do  when  its  Members  return  home? 
With  25  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  2  Senators,  their  con¬ 
stituents  will  say  to  them,  “We  have  a 
larger  population  than  Texas.  Why 
didn’t  you  get  more  money  out  of  the 
Federal  till?” 

That  has  been  the  discussion  here  to¬ 
night,  and  we  have  listened  to  it.  Do 
Senators  think  this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
political  issue? 

The  question  of  how  many  college  de¬ 
grees  a  teacher  has  will  finally  come  into 
play,  and  also  the  question  of  how  much 
postgraduate  work  has  been  done,  as  a 
part  of  a  teacher’s  qualifications,  and 
whether  the  teacher  has  gone  to  summer 
school. 

We  can  go  a  little  further,  in  fact. 
Once  I  was  the  mayor  of  this  city,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  we  investigated  the  school 
books  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  investigation  went  on  for  a  long 
time.  After  a  while  a  teacher  may  be 
told  that  he  or  she  will  not  be  paid  any 
money  from  the  Treasury  unless  he  or 
she  passes  a  written  examination  on 
Muzzey’s  “History  of  the  United  States.” 
[Laughter.] 

O  Mr.  President,  this  will  have  many 
sweet  possibilities  before  we  get  through 
with  it. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  invite  a  political 
issue  of  this  kind. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  sal¬ 
aries,  has  it  occurred  to  Senators  that 
the  aggregate  of  teachers’  salaries  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  a  little  more 
than  $5,100  million?  That  is  a  choice 
fund  for  politics,  is  it  not?  We  know 
very  well  that  in  my  State  and  in  other 
States,  1,500,000  teachers  are  going  to 
say,  “It  ought  to  be  more.”  Then,  when 
we  go  out  on  the  hustings,  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  promise  more,  or  else  we  may 
not  come  back.  It  is  really  a  wonderful 
situation. 
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Mr.  President,  the  salaries  are  half  of 
the  whole  cost  of  elementary  education 
in  the  United  States.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  rise  here  and  state  this  is  not 
going  to  be  political,  and  that  Federal 
control  of  the  schools  can  be  avoided? 
That  will  sneak  up  on  our  oblique  side; 
and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  great  organized  political  force, 
and  we  will  be  up  to  our  ears  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
we  will  be  wondering  how  to  get  out. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  dish,  and 
I  am  not  going  down  that  road. 

That  is  why  the  President  said  on 
Tuesday  morning  that  he  did  not  want 
to  have  any  part  of  teachers’  salaries  in 
an  aid-to-education  bill.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  what  the  President  will  do 
with  the  bill  when  it  lands  on  his  desk. 
But  I  know  he  speaks  clearly ;  and  when 
he  says  “No  teachers’  salaries  in  the  bill,” 
I  do  not  need  a  hearing  aid  in  order  to 
interpret  what  he  means. 

I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  Senators  want 
an  issue,  instead  of  some  kind  of  a  bill. 
If  that  be  the  case,  OK.  But  I  am  stat¬ 
ing  what  is  down  the  road,  as  regards 
what  will  be  the  political  implications 
of  teachers’  salaries  in  a  Federal  bill ;  and 
I  speak  with  at  least  a  little  authority, 
having  had  three  brothers,  all  of  whom 
married  elementary  school  teachers,  and 
I  used  to  hear  the  story  from  them. 

Now  I  am  going  to  lay  one  ghost,  and 
then  I  will  quit:  On  this  floor  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time  that  we  are  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  educational  field, 
and  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  That  ghost  was  raised  here 
again  tonight.  It  is  about  time  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  dealing  with  this  matter  by  the 
use  of  unfounded  generalities,  we  find 
out  what  the  story  is. 

The  last  UNESCO  report  says  that  the 
U.S.  allocation  for  education  was  larger 
than  that  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1957, 
the  Soviets  spent  78,900  million  rubles. 
When  converted  into  solid  money,  that 
amounts  to  $7,800  million.  We  are 
ahead  of  them  in  expenditures  in  the 
educational  field. 

What  has  happened,  however,  is  that 
too  often  the  figure  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  gross  national  product  and  the 
figure  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  budget 
are  confused.  But  on  any  score,  we  are 
ahead  of  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  want  to  -go  down  the  road  of 
teachers’  salaries,  only  to  discover  at  the 
end  of  the  road — notwithstanding  the 
weeping  and  the  wailing — that  we  shall 
have  created  the  greatest  political  issue 
that  has  been  established  in  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  have 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  ;  but,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  I  could  not  do  so, 
because  by  implication  such  a  vote  by 
me  might  have  been  misunderstood  as 
meaning  that  I  am  willing  to  take  half 
a  loaf  in  that  field.  I  am  not  willing  to 
take  anything  in  that  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clark  amendment 
should  be  rejected  tonight  by  the  Senate 
by  one  of  the  most  resounding  votes  ever 
cast  in  this  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  very  briefly. 

I  do  not  believe  an  argument  such  as 
the  one  which  has  been  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  should  go 
unchallenged.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
feels  that  the  item  of  education  should 
be  excluded  from  public  legislation.  He 
says  it  will  be  a  political  issue.  Of  course 
a  matter  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  as  education  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  public  platforms,  in  the 
legislative  bodies,  in  the  school  boards, 
in  the  PTA’s,  and  in  the  Congress.  To 
brand  something  a  political  issue  is  not 
to  make  it  evil  or  undesirable.  Indeed, 
every  matter  we  discuss  has  some  politi¬ 
cal  significance. 

The  real  problem  as  regards  the  school 
teachers  has  been  that  they  have  not 
been  mobilized,  and  many  times  they 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  simply  because  other  areas  of 
the  economy  were  given  higher  priority. 

Tonight,  I  have  heard  the  minority 
leader  refer  to  the  amount  spent  on 
teachers’  salaries.  I  remind  him  that  it 
is  a  great  deal  less  than  the  amount 
spent  on  cigarettes,  commercial  forms  of 
recreation,  on  cosmetics,  whether  with 
or  without  cancerous  properties ;  and  on 
spirits  or  alcohol  or  automobiles  and 
automobile  facilities. 

To  argue,  in  condemnation,  that  sev¬ 
eral  billion  dollars  is  spent  on  education, 
seems  to  me  to  argue  for  education. 
Certainly  the  amount  spent  on  it  is  in¬ 
adequate.  To  compare  what  we  spend  on 
education  with  what  the  Soviets  spend  on 
education  is,  in  view  of  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  indeed  an  in¬ 
adequate  comparison. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  said  some  time 
ago,  we  do  not  need  to  have  what  we  do 
in  regard  to  education  governed  by  the 
Soviet  standards.  Although  indeed  it  is 
important  that  we  have  the  finest  edu¬ 
cational  standards  in  the  world,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  we  do  not  need  to  obtain 
our  motivation  from  a  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  • 

Rather,  we  ought  to  get  our  motivation 
out  of  love  and  enlightenment,  out  of 
dedication  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  next  generation  will  witness  a 
struggle  in  the  field  of  brainpower.  It 
will  be  a  struggle  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  That  is  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concentrating  on.  It  seems  to  me  a 
democracy  such  as  ours  ought  to  place 
the  highest  priority  on  the  development 
of  the  personality  and  the  intellect  of  its 
citizens. 

The  minority  leader  says  the  school 
teachers  will  mobilize  for  more  money 
if  this  amendment  is  passed.  All  I  can 
say  is  they  should  have  done  it  years 
ago.  They  have  been  willing  to  sing  in 
the  choir.  They  have  been  willing  to 
attend  PTA  meetings.  They  have  been 
participating  in  community  functions. 
They  have  done  everything,  including 
taking  care  of  families,  education,  social 
development.  They  have  to  be  purer, 
nobler,  more  self-sacrificing  than  any 
other  group  in  America.  They  have 
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been  kindly,  considerate,  and  self- 
sacrificing.  Finally  some  of  them  are 
saying  they  are  tired  of  working  for  less 
than  substandard  wages.  They  are  un¬ 
der  constant  pressures.  They  have  to 
please  mamma,  papa,  daughter,  and  son. 
They  have  to  please  the  school  board. 
They  have  to  please  the  city  fathers, 
and  all  of  us.  Then  we  pay  them  an 
average  salary  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

The .  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
in  no  position  to  say  teachers’  salaries 
are  adequate.  We  do  not  pay  anybody 
around  here  too  much,  but  I  can  tell 
Senators  that - 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  I  shall  yield  the  floor  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  pay  our  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  group  much  more  than 
the  average  teacher’s  salary  in  this 
country. 

While  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  way 
of  school  facilities,  that  problem  is 
secondary  to  the  real  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  real  problem  is  in  teaching. 
I  want  to  see  teachers  paid  well  enough 
so  we  can  encourage  the  finest  minds, 
souls,  and  spirits  in  America  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  when  my  children  go  to  school,  they 
will  have  teachers  who  will  inspire  them 
to  reach  the  highest  achievement  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

We  have  allowed  schools  to  be  operated 
on  emergency  teaching  certificates.  We 
would  not  allow  a  taxicab  to  be  operated 
that  way.  We  insist  that  people  who 
drive  our  cabs,  trucks,  and  automobiles 
have  certain  standards  they  must  comply 
with.  Indeed,  they  should,  but  we  have 
in  the  United  States  thousands  of 
teachers  who  are  teaching  because  of 
a  teacher  shortage,  on  what  we  call 
emergency  certificates. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  I  have  been  able 
to  have  a  son  and  daughter  attend  both 
private  and  public  schools.  I  happen  to 
believe  strongly  in  public  education.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  the  entire  American 
system,  but  I  want  to  say  that  private 
schools  fulfill  an  important  function, 
that  parochial  schools  fulfill  an  im¬ 
portant  function.  We  need  all  kinds  of 
schools. 

Were  it  not  for  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  the  burden  they 
have  taken  off  the  American  taxpayer, 
the  American  public  education  system 
would  be  literally  overwhelmed  today. 
There  are  some  5  million  boys  and  girls 
in  parochial  and  private  schools.  The 
parents  of  those  children  pay  taxes  for 
public  schools  as  well.  Imagine  what 
would  happen  in  America  if  those  5 
million  children  were  placed  in  public 
schools. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  press  about 
the  missile  gap,  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  how  far  behind  Russia  we  are  in 
rockets,  how  far  we  are  behind  them  in 
the-  deterrent  factor.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  facts  are  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
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come  before  our  committees  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  my  colleagues  who  are  expert  by 
background,  experience,  and  intellect,  to 
give  me  the  answer. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Illinois  that  his  argument  against  this 
proposal  is  one  of  fear.  He  says  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  a  pressure  group.  Why  not"? 
We  should  have  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  the  very  finest  people  we  can  get. 

I  am  not  influenced  by  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  fear,  it  is  one  of  doubt,  it  is  one 
that  lacks  faith.  Let  us  not  be  fearful 
in  our  approach.  It  is  time  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  stop  dilly-dallying,  and  that 
means  to  vote  on  this  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  provide  better  in¬ 
centives  for  teaching  to  help  education 
in  America. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  enraptured  whenever  I  hear  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  No  one  is 
more  skilled  in  arguing  a  question. 
Neither  Aristotle  nor  Rufus  Choate  nor 
the  keenest  mind  in  Harvard  Law  School 
could  do  better. 

I  am  for  increased  salaries  for  teach¬ 
ers.  The  only  point  I  make  is  that  we 
should  provide  the  increase  in  our  States. 
Then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty. 

That  is  the  best  reason  I  know  of  for 
voting  down  the  Clark  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cqll 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neuberger],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Florida  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 


The  Senator  from 

Indiana  [Mr. 

Capehart] 

is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 

nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 44 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Green 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Gruening 

Martin 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Cannon^, 

Hartke 

Morse 

Carroll 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Church 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 44 

Beall 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bennett 

Frear 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Butler 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va^ 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Javits 

Scott 

Case.  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Sparkman 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Allott 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Moss 

O’Mahoney 

Eastland 

Murray 

Smathers 

Holland 

Muskie 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  Clark’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Clark  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  this  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  or  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
will  be  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  vote  is  “yea.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  regular  order. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  regular  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  H  the  desire  is  to 
reconsider,  the  vote  should  be  “nay.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Which  is  not  debat¬ 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  If  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  l Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath¬ 
ers]  is  absent  on  official  business  attend¬ 
ing  the  Latin  American  Trade  Study 
Mission  as  Chairman  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

’  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  44, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 44 


Beall 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bennett 

Fong 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Butler 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Javits 

Scott 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Sparkman 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

McClellan 
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NAYS— 44 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Green 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Gruening 

Martin 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Morse 

Carroll 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Church 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young,  Ohio 

Frear 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 

-12  * 

Allott 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Moss 

O'Mahoney 

Eastland 

Murray 

Smathers 

Holland 

Muskie 

Wiley 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  44  and  the  nays  are  44.  The 
Vice  President  votes  “yea.” 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening 
and  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senators 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Hart],  and  myself  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  9,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  the  words  on  line  10 
through  line  14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  the  next  three  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  an  amount  equal  to  $20  times  a 
number  equal  to  the  school-age  population 
of  the  United  States  as  of  such  year  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  State  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  Inasmuch 


as  we  had  a  tie  vote  on  the  last  amend¬ 
ment,  we  are  offering  this  amendment, 
which  seeks  to  find  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  in  a  situation  which  shows  that 
we  are  evenly  divided  on  the  matter  of 
aid  with  respect  to  teachers’  salaries  in 
the  education  bill.  Our  amendment  re¬ 
duces  the  $25  amount  per  pupil  in  the 
Clark  amendment  to  $20.  Therefore  it 
will  save  the  Government  about  20  per¬ 
cent  or  so  in  the  form  of  Federal  aid. 

The  second  very  important  change  in 
the  amendment  is  that  it  provides  that 
the  aid  shall  not  be  in  perpetuity,  as 
the  Clark  amendment  provided.  Our 
amendment  provides  for  a  4-year  term 
of  aid,  including  teachers’  salaries. 

I  note  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
most  of  the  Republican  Senators  voting* 
on  the  Case  amendment — and  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  them — voted  for  the 
$15  figurein  the  Case  amendment.  Ap¬ 
proximately  14  of  them  voted  for  the 
Case  amendment  who  voted  against  the 
Clark  amendment.  Thus  the  very  elo¬ 
quent  argument  of  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  that  a  vote  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  be  living  in  sin 
does  not  apply  to  the  14  Republican 
Members  who  voted  for  the  Case  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  $15. 

So  the  degree  of  sin  is  measured  by 
$15  or  $20,  not  by  the  principle.  If  one 
of  those  14  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
Case  amendment,  providing  for  $15,  will 
vote  for  the  Monroney  amendment,  pro¬ 
viding  $20,  we  will  succeed  in  giving  us 
this  badly  needed  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  am  for  a  school  construction  bill.  I 
want  the  finest  schools  we  can  construct. 

I  want  them  built  on  good  foundations. 

I  want  them  to  be  fireproof.  I  want 
them  to  be  brilliantly  lighted  by  sun¬ 
shine.  I  want  free,  clean  air  circulating 
through  them,  and,  if  necessary,  I  would 
like  to  have  air  conditioning  installed. 

I  want  them  to  be  first  class  in  every 
way. 

However,  I  also  want  the  teaching  to 
be  first  class.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
do  us  any  good  to  polish  up  the  floors 
in  the  school  buildings  and  then  realize 
that  we  cannot  attract  the  type  of  young 
people  we  want  to  have  in  the  teaching 
profession  which  will  make  a  school  a 
school. 

We  can  have  the  finest  chromium 
plated  cafeteria,  the  finest  gymnasiums, 
and  the  finest  ballet  and  band  rooms  in 
the  world,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  school  unless  we  correct  the  disparity 
between  what  a  janitor  is  paid  and  what 
a  teacher  with  a  college  degree  in  the 
same  school  is  paid. 

That  is  the  issue.  The  Senate  under¬ 
stands  it.  Fourteen  Members  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  voted  for  the  Case 
amendment,  and  they  voted  against  the 
$25  aid  in  perpetuity.  If  one  of  those 
Members  who  voted  for  the  $15  amend¬ 
ment — and  that  involved  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  involved  in  the  $25  or  $20 
provision,  after  all  it  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree — will  join  the  Democrats 
and  their  fellow  Republicans  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  $25  provision,  and  vote  for 
a  compromise — and  it  is  a  50-50  propo¬ 
sition,  half  way  between  the  $15  Repub¬ 
lican  amendment  and  the  $25  Democra¬ 


tic  amendment,  and  it  also  cuts  out  the 
perpetuity  provision  and  substitutes  a 
period  of  4  years  only — we  will  succeed  in 
adopting  the  pending  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  kind  of  action  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  take,  and  we  should  take  it 
tonight.  We  should  vote  in  favor  of 
public  education;  not  only  for  monumen¬ 
tal  buildings  but  also  for  the  quality 
of  teaching  which  will  make  the  school 
system  work. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  what  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  is  to 
place  a  4-year  limitation  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  was  not  true  of 
the  Case  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
That  provided  $15  in  perpetuity.  Our 
amendment  provides  a  period  of  4  years. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  what  the  Senator 
has  done  is  to  narrow  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent,  and  he  has  put  a 
time  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  that  is  a 
reasonable  compromise.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  27  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  This  is  not 
a  hurriedly  arrived  at  compromise.  It  is 
one  which  has  had  considerable  thought. 
We  decided  that  if  the  Clark  amendment 
lost  we  would  offer  a  compromise  which 
we  believed  to  be  reasonable  and  which 
would  meet  the  urgent  need  for  some 
relief  in  this  field. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  deeply  feel  and  does  he 
have  faith  in  the  claim  that  4  years  from 
now  this  law,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
will  be  allowed  to  die? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  say  that 
then  there  probably  will  be  another  Sen¬ 
ate.  We  will  have  had  two  elections. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  will  either 
have  been  elected  dr  reelected.  I  trust 
that  those  who  vote  tonight  will  be  here. 
At  any  rate,  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
in  full,  and  every  Senator  will  then  have 
the  opportunity  affirmatively  to  continue 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  instance,  after  Congress  has 
entered  the  field  of  giving  grants,  when 
it  has  ever  stepped  out  of  that  field? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  there  are 
several  cases,  but  I  do  not  recall  of  any 
grants  ever  having  been  made  to  educa¬ 
tion  which  were  found  to  be  unworthy, 
or  to  require  the  sacrifice  that  some 
Members  seem  to  feel  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  been  able  to 
listen  to  Admiral  Rickover  this  after- 
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noon.  One  of  the  things  he  said  was 
that  the  United  States  was  ahead  of 
Russia  in  education.  Another  thing  he 
said,  after  an  extensive  trip  to  Russia — 
and  we  all  know  that  he  is  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  this  country  in 
this  field — was  that  the  Russians  are 
rapidly  closing  the  gap. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  it  is  true  that  our  income 
now  is  $475  billion  a  year,  plus.  Is  it 
not  true,  therefore,  that  by  simple  math¬ 
ematics  each  day  we  take  in  over  $1,300 
million? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  that  be  true, 
despite  the  figures  of  the  minority  leader, 
the  American  people  are  now  paying 
approximately  the  salaries  received  for 
4  or  5  days  to  educate  their  children.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  asked  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  whether  he  knew  of 
any  Federal  aid  program  which  had  ever 
ceased  to  exist.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  under  Morrill  Land  Grand  College 
Act  many  land  grant  colleges  which 
were  founded  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government  are  no 
longer  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  but  by  the  respective  States? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
They  were  the  foundation  for  our  great 
mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges, 
which  later  became  State  universities. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  PWA  aid  stopped? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  We  built 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
schools  during  the  PWA  and  WPA  days. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  type  of 
aid  was  stopped. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  there  is  a  new 
philosophy  taking  hold  in  Congress  since 
the  middle  fifties  which  differs  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  men  who  fought  vig¬ 
orously  to  work  and  to  help  themselves, 
and  who  expected  that  children  would 
study  and  prepare  themselves  for  life. 
The  philosophy  of  today  is  that  one  need 
not  work,  but  that  he  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator’s  comment.  I  only  wish 
that  some  of  the  Senators  who  express 
such  fears  would  be  a  little  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subsidies  paid  to  our 
.  great  financial  interests,  to  the  tune  of 
about  $4  billion  in  excess  interest  cost. 


I  believe  we  can  be  a  little  concerned 
about  where  the  subsidies  go.  That  is  a 
gigantic  subsidy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  used  the  phrase  or 
the  expression  “dividing  the  difference’’ 
or  something  like  that,  or  splitting  the 
difference  between  $15  and  $25. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  recalls, 
I  am  sure,  that  my  original  amendment 
provided  for  $10.  I  did  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  amendment,  but 
I  did  propose  $10.  If  the  Senator  were 
splitting  the  difference  between  $10  and 
$25,  the  two  basic  proposals,  the  amount 
would  be  $17.50.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  give  any  consideration  to 
that? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  only  the  yea  and  nay  vote,  be¬ 
cause  r  felt  that  the  amount  in  that 
amendment  was  the  Senator’s  proposal. 
He  did  not  think  enough  of  the  $10  pro¬ 
posal  to  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can 
go  back  and  say  that  we  should  com¬ 
promise  between  the  minority  leader’s 
position  of  nothing  and  $25,  and  we 
might  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $12.50.  But  I 
took  the  $15  and  the  $25,  and  reached 
a  figure  of  $20. 

I  go  beyond  the  Senator.  He  provided 
in  his  amendment  for  payment  in  per¬ 
petuity;  we  provide  for  4  fiscal  years 
only.  I  think  we  certainly  have  reached 
a  reasonable  compromise  in  this  degree. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  think  the  situation  re¬ 
quires  that  something  be  done  to  aid 
education.  As  to  whether  the  period 
shall  be  for  4  years  or  in  perpetuity,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  once  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  begun,  it  will  continue,  at  least 
so  far  as  teachers’  salaries  are  concerned. 

But  I  think  there  are  other  things  to 
consider  in  relation  to  the  total  dollar 
position  of  the  Federal  Treasury  at  this 
time.  When  we  deal  with  such  an 
amount  as  this,  it  makes  some  difference. 
There  are  many  demands  for  money  at 
this  time.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  really  wanted  to  offer  a  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  amount,  I  think  he  should 
have  offered  it  as  the  difference  between 
$10  and  the  $25. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  ask  for  a  year  and 
nay  vote  on  his  $10  proposal,  so  I  merely 
took  him  at  his  word  and  made  the 
figure  $20. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Monroney  amendment? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said  he  is  opposed  to  aid  to 
American  schoolteachers.  Will  he  be 
opposed  to  aid  to  foreign  schoolteach¬ 
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ers  in  the  foreign-aid  program,  which 
the  President  will  send  to  us? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
being  addressed?  I  heard  myself  spoken 
of  as  the  “majority”  leader  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago.  I  cannot  tell  what  this  is 
all  about.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
get  around  to  16%  before  long. 

I  would  rather  hear  an  announcement 
from  the  majority  leader  about  adjourn¬ 
ing  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  remind  Senators 
that,  by  previous  agreement,  the  Senate 
will  convene  early  tomorrow  in  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Langer. 
We  do  not  expect  any  more  yea-and-nay 
votes  this  evening.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  Monroney 
amendment. 

After  the  morning  horn-  tomorrow, 
there  will  be  tributes  to  the  late  Senator 
Langer.  Then  we  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Monroney  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  can  conclude  action 
on  the  bill  tomorrow.  If  that  is  pos¬ 
sible,  we  will  not  expect  any  more  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  if 
we  are  in  session  on  either  of  those 
days. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  address  the  Sen- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  about 
to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  not  detain 
the  Senate  long.  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera¬ 
tions  today,  it  adjourn  until  9:30  o’clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION  TO¬ 
MORROW 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  may  sit  briefly  tomorrow  in  order 
to  complete  action  on  four  nominations, 
the  terms  of  which  will  expire  if  action 
is  not  completed  on  the  nominations 

this 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer- 
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gency  2 -year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 

f Qfcitpc: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  teachers’  salaries  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  earlier.  I  brought 
out  what  I  thought  were  sufficient  figures 
to  show  that  there  is  no  inadequacy  in 
our  teacher  supply. 

I  am  looking  at  the  research  report 
for  1959,  R-23,  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  It  shows  that  in  1959- 
60  there  was  in  this  country  an  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  of  1,455,335,  which  was  a  per¬ 
centage  gain  from  1949-50  of  51.3  per¬ 
cent,  and  was  a  gain  from  the  previous 
year  of  4.3  percent. 

The  point  was  made  earlier,  during  the 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  that  the  country  was  losing 
teachers.  Again  citing  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association’s  advance  estimate  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1952- 
53  and  1956-57,  in  1956-57  92,000  public 
school  teachers  left  the  profession  during 
the  year.  The  report  also  showed  that 
157,851  teachers  were  added  to  the  cer¬ 
tificated  staff  during  the  year.  That  was 
a  net  increase  of  65,851. 

In  the  years  from  1951  through  1957, 
which  are  the  latest  dates  I  have,  the 
smallest  net  increase  in  certificated  staff 
over  a  preceding  year  was  22,374  in  the 
year  1951-52. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  there  had  been  a  percentage  gain 
in  the  instructional  staff  in  1959-60  over 
1949-50  of  51.3  percent.  I  might  say 
that  at  the  same  time  the  student  load 
has  increased  only  44.9  percent. 

I  agreed  earlier  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  sal¬ 
aries  certainly  have  a  part  to  play  in  the 
retention  of  teachers.  I  have  tried  to 
argue  to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  it  is 
not  a  major  part.  I  argued,  further,  that 
at  no  place  in  the  bill  before  us  is  there 
any  provision  relating  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  nor  is  there  any  pro¬ 
vision  concerning  the  technical  perfec¬ 
tion  of  teachers. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since . I  at¬ 
tended  any  school.  But  the  teachers 
with  whom  I  had  experience  were  won¬ 
derfully  well  qualified  to  teach.  It  is  my 
impression,  as  the  father  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  that  the  teachers  of  today  are 
equally  well  qualified. 

Here  is  an  interesting  figure  to  which 
I  wish  Senators  would  listen  and  pay  at¬ 
tention.  Since  1929,  and  through  1959, 
in  real  dollars,  wages  have  increased  83 
percent.  The  salaries  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  have  increased  69  percent.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  have  increased  103 
percent. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]  or  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  as  we  discussed  the  matter  ear¬ 
lier,  that  salary  is  the  total  problem 
confronting  us.  At  no  time  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  was  this  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  At  no  time  did  I  hear  any  top 
educator  who  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  say  that  if  higher  salaries  were 
paid,  better  qualified  people  would  be 
attracted. 


I  suggest,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  salaries  play  a  part  in  this  matter; 
I  cannot  deny  that.  But  if  we  are  to  go 
into  the '  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
then  I  believe  there  should  be  included 
somewhere  in  the  bill  a  mandate  that  the 
schools  which  train  our  teachers  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  to  the  point  that  we  under¬ 
stand  what  they  are  teaching;  and  that 
our  teachers  themselves  be  investigated, 
to  the  point  that  we  understand  what 
they  are  teaching. 

Personally,  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  American  schoolteachers.  As  I  have 
said,  I  have  had  little  personal  contact 
with  them  since  I  left  school,  except  as 
my  four  children  have  gone  through  the 
various  grades  of  school. 

I  merely  wish  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  in  the  nearly  8  years  of  my  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare — during  a  part  of  which  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Subcommittee,  and  during  most  of 
which  I  have  served  as  ranking  minority 
member,  in  which  capacity  I  attend  as 
many  subcommittee  meetings  as  I  can — 
I  have  never  heard  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  teachers’  salaries  in  relation  to 
teacher  quality.  If  Senators  wish  to 
criticize  the  teachers  of  America,  let 
them  criticize  them,'  although  I,  myself, 
think  rather  highly  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country.  I  believe  they  have  sought 
to  enter  their  profession  because  they 
see  in  it  a  means  of  serving  their  coun¬ 
try,  just  as  we  who  serve  in  this  body 
have  sought  to  serve  here  in  order  to  do 
good  for  our  country. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  this  body  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  make  more  money  in  a  position 
outside  of  this  body  than  he  makes  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Similarly,  there 
is  no  question  that  ministers  could 
make  more  money  by  working  in  other 
fields.  There  is  no  question  that  many 
teachers  leave  the  teaching  profession 
because  they  find  more  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  private  industry.  There  is  no 
question  that  some — although,  thank 
the  Lord,  not  many — of  our  military 
people  leave  the  military  service,  to  ac¬ 
cept  more  lucrative  positions  in  private 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  people  in  this  country 
do  not  go  to  work  with  the  idea  of  becom¬ 
ing  millionaires.  Our  people  are  not 
trained  that  way.  People  in  this  country 
go  to  work  because  they  feel  that  in  a 
particular  field  or  in  a  particular  pro¬ 
fession  they  can  do  the  most  for  more 
people. 

I  suggest  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
the  teaching  profession  of  the  country 
under  the  Federal  Government  and  un¬ 
der  Federal  control  will  result  in  anarchy 
in  our  school  system  that  no  American 
would  ever  condone.  I  believe  we  are 
treading  on  extremely  dangerous  ground 
when  we  even  suggest  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation.  But  when  we  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  we  support  the  teachers’ 
salaries  and  ultimately  bring  them  under 
Federal  control,  then  we  are  asking  for 
the  worst. 

In  closing,  I  suggest  that  Japan,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  many  other  countries  pay 
the  teachers  who  teach  the  children  of 
those  countries;  and  it  is  through  them 
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that  propaganda  is  promulgated,  and  the 
propaganda  is  not  to  our  advantage. 

I  hope  that  when  the  vote  comes 
tomorrow,  it  will  be  decisively  “nay.” 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  first  actions  when  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  last  January  was  to  join  my 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  in  spon¬ 
soring  Senate  bill  8,  providing  emer¬ 
gency  Federal  assistance  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  I  did  this  for  three  basic 
reasons:  First,  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
improved  education  for  our  children,  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  is  perhaps  the 
single  greatest  imperative  that  the 
United  States  faces  today;  second,  I 
acknowledge  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  helping  the  States  to  finance  this 
improved  education,  although  I  insist, 
as  do  we  all,  that  there  must  be  no 
Federal  interference  in  policy,  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  operation  of  any  school 
or  school  system;  and  third,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  aid  provided  in  Senate 
bill  8  met  the  most  universal  need  and 
represented  the  widest  area  of  agree¬ 
ment.  It  appeared  to  have  the  best 
chance  to  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
drastically  wrong  with  our  sense  of 
values  in  this  country  if  we  continue  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  highways,  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  airports.  Federal  aid  for  sew¬ 
age  treatment  plants.  Federal  aid  for 
hospital  construction,  Federal  aid  to 
railroads,  and  Federal  aid  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  other  programs,  but  still  refuse 
to  furnish  Federal  aid  for  the  education 
of  our  children. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the 
need?  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  is  quoted  on  p.  9  of 
the  committee  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  education  of  almost  10  million  of 
our  young  people  is  impaired  by  the  class¬ 
room  shortage.  In  Michigan  we  are 
short  at  this  very  moment  8,700  class¬ 
rooms.  It  is  estimated  that  by  June  30, 
1964,  we  will  have  to  build  a  total  of 
28,000  classrooms  to  handle  increased 
enrollment  and  replacement  of  obsolete 
facilities.  This  will  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,200  million  or  $240  million 
annually  which  is  an  increase  of  40  per¬ 
cent  over  the  1957-58  expenditure  level. 

Is  there  any  question  as  to  our  ability 
to  provide  the  aid?  No  one  can  tell  me 
that  there  is  any  greater  obligation  upon 
us  than  to  turn  out  the  best  educated 
children  we  are  capable  of  producing. 
Without  that  education,  our  defense  ef¬ 
fort — no  matter  how  many  billions  we 
pour  into  it — will  avail  us  nothing. 
Without  education,  it  will  not  matter 
whether  or  not  we  remain  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  because  our  leadership 
would  not  amount  to  anything.  So,  if  we 
would  but  put  first  things  first,  there  is 
no  expenditure  which  we  should  be  so 
ready  to  make  as  this  one:  Funds  to 
equip  our  children  to  realize  then  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  for  themselves  and  for 
the  Nation.  Figures  supplied  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  show  that  since  1948  we  have 
spent:  $151  billion  for  tobacco,  alcoholic 
beverages,  cosmetics;  $127  billion  for 
recreation;  and  $78  billion  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  How 
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can  we  say  we  can  afford  no  more  for 
education? 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  lull  ourselves 
with  the  notion  that  the  present  neg¬ 
lected  state  of  education  is  a  temporary 
one  which  can  be  readily  overcome  if 
State  and  local  governments  will  just 
put  their  burdened  shoulders  to  the 
famous  wheel.  State  and  local  debt  in¬ 
creased  by  211  percent  from  1948,  while 
Federal  debt  went  up  10  percent.  Local 
communities  in  Michigan  have  been 
making  a  steadily  increasing  effort  to 
handle  this  problem,  spending  $141  mil¬ 
lion  in  1955—56,  $168  million  in  1956—57, 
$175  million  in  1957-58  and  $179  million 
in  1958-59.  Even  so  they  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  progress  sufficient  in  the  judgment 
of  most  to  fill  the  needs.  Our  less 
wealthy  States,  and  our  less  wealthy 
communities  in  our  more  prosperous 
States,  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  expenditures  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  face  us.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  $15.5  billion  will 
be  required,  nationwide,  to  care  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  children  who 
will  be  crowding  into  the  schools  in  the 
next  10  years. 

Fortunately,  the  predictions  for  our 
gross  national  product  in  the  years 
ahead  make  it  eminently  clear  that  we 
can  afford  to  meet  these  demands.  It 
is  a  matter  of  making  up  our  minds,  of 
deciding  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of 
Senate  bill  8,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 
It  does  not  represent  everything  that  I 
believe  should  be  done  in  the  area  of 
educational  assistance.  Clearly  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  teachers’  salaries  be  raised 
to  the  point  where  they  are  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  the  contributions  these 
men  and  women  are  making  to  our  so¬ 
ciety.  For  this  reason  I  supported  the 
Clark  amendment.  I  was  shocked,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Michigan,  to  hear  of  a 
case  where  a  retired  policeman  hired  to 
guard  a  school  parking  lot  was  being 
paid  $200  a  year  more  than  a  high 
school  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the 
intellectual  growth  of  our  young  people. 
If  we  are  going  to  attract  into  the 
teaching  profession  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teachers  who  are  going  to 
be  needed  in  the  years  ahead,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  offer  them  a  decent 
wage.  In  Michigan  we  will  need  between 
9,000  and  10,000  new  teachers  a  year  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years.  We  do  not  see 
that  many  in  prospect ;  and  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  teaching  force,  over  10  percent  are 
teaching  full  time  on  special  certificates. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  support¬ 
ing  S.  8,  as  reported  by  the  Committee, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  see  it,  not 
as  a  complete  solution  to  the  Federal  ob¬ 
ligation  in  the  field  of  education,  but  as 
a  worthy  first  step.  I  believe  in  it,  and 
I  will  support  any  other  constructive  ef¬ 
fort  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  help  us 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  4  years  ago  I  was  in  Africa 
and  Asia;  and  each  time  I  recall  my  visit 
to  the  Asian-African  world,  where 
America’s  vital  interests  are  increasingly 
concerned,  I  am  appalled  once  again  by 
the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of  Ameri¬ 


cans  can  talk  the  language  of  the  peoples 
of  those  two  great  continents,  to  say 
nothing  of  European  languages.  It  is 
important  to  be  able  to  converse  in  other 
languages  if  we  are  to  hope  to  transmit 
and  exchange  the  ideas  of  free  men  with 
the  peoples  of  captive  countries.  Yet, 
too  few  American  students  today  are 
prepai'ing,  through  language  studies  and 
scientific  studies,  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  will  confront  America  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  years  ahead. 

It  is  no  longer  mere  idle  speculation 
that  man  may  some  day  reach  the  moon. 
We  have  now  crossed  another  threshold 
into  the  age  of  space  flight.  Russia  has 
provided  warning  after  warning',  and  we 
should  now  be  convinced  that  if  liberty 
and  freedom  are  worth  any  price  at  all, 
they  are  worth  the  price  of  providing 
enough  scientists  and  technicians  of 
sufficient  quality  to  enable  us  to  regain 
and  hold  world  leadership  in  the  tech¬ 
nological  race.  Otherwise  we  may  lose 
our  liberties  and  freedoms  forever. 

The  backward  peasant  nation  that  was 
the  Soviet  Union  30  years  ago  has  raised 
itself  to  a  high  level  of  technological  ac¬ 
complishment — even  though  it  may  have 
been  at  great  cost  in  human  suffering. 
Today,  Soviet  missiles  and  rockets  face 
us,  to  say  nothing  of  a  vast  fleet  of  sub¬ 
marines  and  huge  standing  armies. 
America  is  confronted  with  a  shrewd  and 
ruthless  mortal  enemy — Soviet  Russia,  a 
country  under  the  leadership  of  atheistic 
men  whose  announced  objective  is  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  world,  men  who 
are  merciless,  men  who  are  ambitious, 
men  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve 
their  goal. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  has  boasted  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  supreme  in  nuclear 
power,  in  consumer-goods  production,  in 
cultural  activities,  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  in  education.  “We  will  bury 
you,”  he  has  boldly  and  arrogantly  stated 
to  us. 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  waging  allout  war  upon  us 
and  that  we  are  locked  in  a  gigantic 
and  momentous  struggle  which  will  de¬ 
mand  every  resource  of  our  intelligence 
and  our  spirit  if  we  are  to  survive.  We 
are  in  a  one-game  world  series,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  innings. 
The  Russian  sputniks  and  our  own  satel¬ 
lites  are  signs  in  the  sky  that  the  race 
between  the  Communist  world  and  the 
free  world  has  entered  a  new,  a  deeper, 
a  more  profound  dimension.  And  this 
race  is  to  the  swift;  this  battle  is  to  the 
strong.  To  effectively  compete  in  this 
contest,  there  must  be  a  fundamental 
change  in  American  attitude  toward 
education,  toward  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  buildings  and  facilities  and  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries. 

The  public  schools  of  this  Nation  suf¬ 
fer  from  lack  of  adequate  facilities. 

The  teachers  of  this  Nation  suffer  from 
lack  of  financial  rewards  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  Nation  suffers  from  the  highly 
publicized  advances  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Educators,  statesmen,  laymen,  even 
the  children  themselves  are  aware  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  the  lack 


of  adequate  salary  rewards  with  which 
to  provide  the  incentive  to  graduating 
students  to  enter  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  college 
professor  who  can  comb  his  hair  by 
looking  at  the  seat  of  his  pants.  That 
shine  that  comes  with  wear  is  nothing 
to  laugh  about  really.  It,  in  actuality,  is 
pathetic ;  yet,  it  is  real. 

In  comparison  with  our  own  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  teaching  field,  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  Soviet  Union  en¬ 
joy  a  much  greater  reward  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  value  of  a  good 
teacher  is  recognized  in  Russia  and  it 
should  be  recognized  here  in  America. 

I  thank  and  salute  the  teachers  of 
America  for  the  dedication  which  they 
have  consistently  shown  to  their  impor¬ 
tant  work.  Perhaps  devotion  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  their  work  have  served  to  keep 
most  of  them  in  the  profession. 

Theirs  is  the  most  important  job  in 
the  world — the  building  of  our  Nation's 
youth.  As  Daniel  Webster  once  said : 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish. 

If  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it. 

If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust. 

But  if  we  work  upon  immortal  souls,  if 
we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just 
fear  of  the  Creator  and  love  of  fellow  men, 
we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which 
will  brighten  all  eternity. 

The  teacher,  more  than  any  other  per¬ 
son,  molds  the  immortal  souls  of  boys 
and  girls  during  the  most  impressionable 
stage  of  life. 

“In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed.” 
Youth — the  morning  of  life — is  the  sea¬ 
son  in  which  the  most  important  work 
is  to  be  done. 

EDUCATION  NEEDS  A  HYPODERMIC 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
said: 

We  have  made  little  progress  over  the 
years  in  dealing  with  the  huge  backlog  of 
need  for  classrooms  which  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years,  when  school  construction 
was  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

There  have  been  only  mocking  gestures 
in  the  school  crisis.  This  is  not  criticism 
just  for  the  sake  of  criticism — the  proof 
is  as  bold  as  the  lone  mountain  on  a 
rambling  plain. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  expressed  the  situation  well  at 
one  time.  He  said,  “The  administration 
has  been  up  and  down  the  hill  on  this 
issue;  but  never  in  the  schoolhouse.” 
Now  is  the  time  to  enter  the  schoolhouse, 
take  a  look  around,  and  clean  some 
blackboards. 

Senate  bill  8  and  the  Monroney 
amendment  will  eradicate  the  blight  of 
crowded  classrooms,  underpaid  teachers, 
poorly  qualified  teachers,  and  half-day 
sessions  for  thousands  of  schoolchildren. 

There  is  nothing  more  vital  to  this 
country  than  the  education  of  its  youth. 
Our  national  security,  our  national  wel¬ 
fare,  and  our  Nation’s  future  are  vitally 
dependent  upon  this  necessary  element — 
education. 

For  those  who  doubt  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  may  I  point  out  that  on  October  4, 
1957,  the  Soviets  gave  notice  to  the 
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United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  were  unquestionably  becoming 
a  great  power.  Even  though  evidences 
were  apparent  before,  it  was  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  American  public 
awoke  to  the  news  that  our  No.  1  threat 
had  sent  Sputnik  I  into  orbit. 

Despite  the  administration’s  talk  of 
action,  it  has  refused  to  support  school 
construction  bills,  and  the  President  has 
vetoed  housing  bills  which  contained 
provisions  for  college  classroom  loans. 
The  administration  has  given  lip  service 
to  palliative  measures  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  problem. 

Time  is  running  out.  Today,  several 
sputniks,  a  lunik,  and  a  7,800-mile  mis¬ 
sile  shot  later,  we  still  lack  132,400  class¬ 
rooms.  This  is  on  record  at  the  Office 
of  Education.  We  still  have  some  10 
million  students  who  are  receiving  a 
substandard  education  because  of  crowd¬ 
ed  facilities.  We,  the  richest  Nation  in 
the  world,  are  still  willing  to  devote  only 
approximately  5  percent  of  our  national 
income  to  education,  whereas  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  between  10  and  15 
percent. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we 
must  act.  While  the  Russians  have  been 
moving  forward  with  dedication  and 
resoluteness,  we  have  drifted  with  aim¬ 
less  complacency. 

We  have  shrugged  off  the  idea  of  com¬ 
petition,  in  the  vain  and  forlorn  hope 
that  the  Russians  will  rest  on  their 
laurels,  or  with  the  pathetic  cry  that 
our  societies  are  different  and  that  our 
educational  societies,  therefore,  must 
also  be  different.  The  first  of  these 
ideas  is  absurd;  the  second  is  imperti¬ 
nent. 

In  the  last  year,  instead  of  resting  on 
their  laurels,  the  Russians  undertook  a 
revamping  of  their  education  system. 
Each  student  will  be  provided  more  work 
experience.  Many  persons  felt  that  this 
would  bring  about  a  lowering  of  academic 
standards  and  training;  but  education 
experts,  including  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Lawrence  Derthick,  have 
stated  emphatically  that  this  is  not  so — 
that  there  has  definitely  been  no  water¬ 
ing  down. 

The  different  societies  argument  is 
even  weaker.  It  is  true  that  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  different  courses  in  the  social 
sciences — that  our  children  may  know 
the  domecratic  way  of  life;  but  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  societies  can  explain  away 
the  discrepancies  in  mathematics, 
science,  chemistry,  physics,  and  language 
teaching  that  exist  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  Some  figures  that  I  shall  quote 
later  on  this  point  will  present  the  shock¬ 
ing  comparison. 

I  want  to  give  my  urgent  support  to  the 
Monroney  amendment  to  Senate  bill  8. 
I  feel  that  we  have  already  ignored  this 
problem  more  than  we  can  afford  to. 
A  look  at  the  substandard  qualifications 
of  many  of  our  teachers  should  make  my 
reasons  painfully  clear. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  reported  in  December  1959,  that 
we  lacked  132,400  classrooms.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  backlog  was  caused  by  two  fac¬ 
tors.  One  of  those,  I  have  mentioned — 
World  War  II.  In  addition,  however, 


our  own  population  explosion  has  caused 
enrollment  to  climb  sharply  each  year. 
These  two  factors  comprise  the  overall 
lack  as  reported  by  the  States  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  terms  of  children,  this  classroom 
lack  means  that  this  fall  we  had  1.88 
million  students  in  excess  of  normal 
classroom  capacity.  It  is  further  esti¬ 
mated  that  some  10  million  students  are 
being  penalized  because  of  this  excess. 
Normal  classroom  capacity  is  30.  If 
there  are  40  children  in  a  classroom,  only 
10  are  listed  as  in  excess  of  normal  class¬ 
room  capacity,  but  all  40  are  actually 
penalized.  If  a  school  is  forced  to  con¬ 
duct  split  sessions,  which  many  are  doing 
across  the  country  these  days,  the  entire 
student  body  suffers. 

The  implications  for  these  individual 
10  million  students  are  devastating.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  student  who 
attends  school  on  half-day  sessions  loses 
180  school  hours — or  almost  2  months — 
over  the  school  year.  The  student  in  an 
overcrowded  classroom  gets  far  less  in¬ 
dividual  assistance  and  is  apt  to  get  a 
lower  level  of  instruction  because  of  the 
heavy  load  placed  upon  the  instructor. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  tremendous  short¬ 
age  of  adequate  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  other  facilities  so  necessary  to  the 
proper  instruction  of  youth  in  the  fields 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

I  think  few  people  could  deny  that  this 
shortage  is  critical.  But  the  debate  cen¬ 
ters  around  how  the  shortage  can  be  met. 
Opponents  of  Federal  assistance  claim 
that  the  State  and  local  areas  can  han¬ 
dle  this  problem  on  their  own.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  cannot.  During  the 
school  year  1958-59,  70,000  classrooms 
were  completed  in  our  50  States.  This 
sounds  like  excellent  progress.  However, 
it  is  estimated  that  each  year  22,000 
classrooms  become  obsolete  and  must  be 
replaced.  In  addition,  in  the  fall  of  1958 
the  enrollment  had  increased  by  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  1957  fall  enrollment.  If 
one  divides  this  figure  by  27  V2,  which  is 
the  recommended  national  average  of 
pupils  per  classroom,  one  will  find  that 
40,000  new  classrooms  had  to  be  built 
to  meet  the  enrollment.  Therefore, 
62,000  classrooms  had  to  be  built  to  meet 
the  year’s  needs  before  the  slightest  dent 
could  be  made  on  the  backlog.  This 
meant  that  only  8,000  classrooms  were 
applicable  to  the  backlog.  At  this  rate, 
it  would  take  us  17  years  to  eliminate 
the  present  classroom  shortage.  And  all 
indications  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
rate  will  not  be  maintained. 

This  fall,  enrollment  increased  1.2 
million  over  last  year.  This  means  that 
65,000  classrooms  are  needed  to  meet 
this  year’s  needs  before  we  can  start  on 
the  backlog. 

Local  efforts  toward  school  construc¬ 
tion  are  on  the  decline  rather  than  on 
the  increase.  In  1957-58,  72,100  class¬ 
rooms  were  completed.  In  1958-59  the 
figure  dropped  tQ  70,000.  And  estimates 
for  this  year  are  62,700 — a  decline  of  10.4 
percent  from  last  year.  The  reasons  for 
this  lie  in  the  nature  of  local  and  State 
fund  collections.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
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of  Minnesota,  explains  the  limits  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

We  must  remember  that  State  and  local 
governments  operate  under  severe  fiscal 
handicaps,  such  as  limited  tax  jurisdiction, 
threats  of  interstate  migration  of  industry 
and  wealth,  inadequate  tax-enforcement 
staff,  and  marked  disparities  in  taxable  ca¬ 
pacity  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  local  communities  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  handicap.  Most  of  their  revenue 
for  schools  must  be  obtained  by  floating- 
bond  issues  which  must  then  be  paid  off 
primarily  through  property  taxes.  In¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  communities  each 
year  are  unable  to  allow  their  property 
taxes  to  be  raised  any  further,  and  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  number  of  new 
bond  issues  has  been  on  the  decline. 

It  now  seems  likely  that,  if  the  prob; 
lem  is  left  wholly  up  to  the  States  and 
local  areas,  our  classroom  shortage  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease.  In  an 
age  when  a  quality  education  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  essential  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
we  cannot  allow  this  classroom  shortage 
to  continue.  Whereas  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true  that  enough  classrooms  will 
insure  excellence  of  education,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  lack  of  classrooms  con¬ 
tribute  to  loss  of  opportunity  to  secure 
anything  other  than  an  inferior  educa¬ 
tion. 

Senate  bill  8  would  provide  for  addi¬ 
tional  classrooms,  and  the  Monroney 
amendment  would  make  possible  higher 
teachers’  salaries  through  Federal  as¬ 
sistance. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  legislation 
offered  is  necessary  to  alleviate  the  crisis 
in  American  education. 

The  comparison  of  advancement  in 
education  by  the  Soviets  has,  I  am  afraid, 
become  such  a  common  one  that  the 
comparison  has  lost  its  impact.  Yet,  the 
basic  import  of  this  question  must  be 
realized.  I  must  thank  the  Soviets  for 
the  awakening.  Complacency  has  no 
place  in  a  growing,  progressive  country 
such  as  ours. 

The  size  of  the  educational  construc¬ 
tion  job  in  the  United  States  is  not  slight. 
It  staggers  the  imagination.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  has  made 
inroads.  We  are  getting  more  scientists 
and  linguists,  and  we  shall  get  more  from 
this  program;  but,  we  need  even  more. 
The  requisite  element  is  Federal  sup¬ 
port  of  education  as  provided  by  Senate 
bill  8  and  the  proposed  amendment. 

Statistics  have  been  quoted  before; 
however,  they  are  as  staggering  on  this 
date  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

As  far  back  as  June  of  1957, 1  am  told, 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  that  each 
of  the  more  than  1  million  students 
graduating  from  Soviet  schools  had 
taken  5  years  of  chemistry,  5  of  biology, 
10  of  mathematics — including  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry — while  less 
than  one-third  of  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  of  our  American 
high  school  graduates  had  taken  as  much 
as  a  single  year  in  chemistry. 

That  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  story. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  the  school  week  is 
6  days — not  5.  The  school  hours  are 
longer.  Study  at  home  is  more  exacting. 
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Examinations  are  more  severe.  A  Rus¬ 
sian  child  learns  biology  in  grade  4,  for¬ 
eign  languages  in  grade  5,  physics  and 
algebra  and  geometry  in  grade  6.  Grade 
7  teaches  chemistry.  Astronomy  and 
calculus  are  taught  in  grade  10.  This 
Russian  data  surely  demonstrates  that 
many  American  high  school  student 
could  take  a  considerably  richer  diet 
of  education,  with  a  strong  seasoning 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

In  40-odd  years,  since  the  Russian 
Revolution,  Russia  has  been  able  to  al¬ 
most  eliminate  her  staggering  level  of 
illiteracy.  She  has  developed  her  sys¬ 
tem  so  well  that  she  turns  out  many  more 
engineers  and  technicians  and  scientists 
each  year  than  does  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  we  must  show  the  world 
that  America,  too,  is  concerned  with  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  possible  education  for 
her  children,  that  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to,  and  does,  feel  a  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  field,  and  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  aid  its  educational 
system  without  usurping  control  of  the 
system  which  rightly  must  remain  at  the 
local  level. 

Let  us  not  this  year  just  say,  “There  is 
a  need.”  Education  needs  Federal  as¬ 
sistance,  and  now  is  the  time  for  ac¬ 
tion — not  ineffectual  words.  Senate  bill 
8,  with  the  proposed  amendment,  is  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 

The  very  destiny  of  this  Nation  hinges 
upon  a  solution  to  this  vital  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  which  continues  to  grow, 
and  will  not  go  away,  no  matter  how 
much  we  wish.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  it.  The  boys  and  girls  of  our  coun¬ 
try  deserve  the  best  in  education,  and  our 
country  deserves  the  best  from  them. 
“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii),  introduced  a  bill  <S. 
2976)  to  amend  section  44  of  Public  Law 
86-70,  approved  June  25,  1959,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  earlier  in  today’s  Record  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2-year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTER 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  by  Thomas 
E.  Murray  on  proposal  to  dismantle  stocks 
of  large  nuclear  weapons  held  by  the  three 
nuclear  powers. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A  M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  now  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  at  9 : 30. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o’clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  4,  1960,  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  3, 1960: 

World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition 

Philip  M.  Evans,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
Commissioner  for  the  World  Science-Pan 
Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle  in 
1961  and  1962. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  indicated: 

U.S.  Attorneys 

William  L.  Longshore,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ala¬ 
bama  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint¬ 
ment.) 

Ralph  Kennamer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala¬ 
bama  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint¬ 
ment.) 

Oliver  Gasch,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Jean  L.  Auxier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Henry  J.  Cook, 
resigned. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Gerald  P.  Bracken,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Albert  A.  DiMeole,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reap¬ 
pointment.) 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
i.  for  appointment 
To  be  senior  surgeons 

Dale  C.  Cameron 

John  R.  McGibony 

Douglas  H.  K.  Lee 

Postmasters 

ARIZONA 

Billie  Jean  Irwin,  Superior,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  R.  S.  Collins,  removed. 

ARKANSAS 

James  W.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  England,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Ross,  resigned. 

Ralph  W.  Bolain,  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  P.  P.  Wood,  retired. 

Joe  L.  Mills,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Whaley,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ava  V.  Page,  Atwood,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
A.  J.  Meyer,  retired. 
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Joe  L.  Miller,  Bishop,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Harris,  retired. 

Merle  G.  Andrew,  Calimesa,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  Pansy  Lockett,  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Hazard,  Edwards,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Gregory,  resigned. 

Ariel  H.  Oberg,  Encinitas,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Hewes,  retired. 

Nina  E.  Slade,  Tahoma,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
S.  D.  Sartor,  resigned. 

DELAWARE 

John  W.  Shellenbarger,  Clayton,  Del.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Charles  W.  Hamm,  Gotha,  Fla.,  in  place  of 

L.  M.  Boston,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Raymond  H.  Burklund,  Paxton,  Ill.,  in 
place  of  Clement  Jordan,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Ralph  P.  Melton,  Greenwood,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Raymond  McClain,  retired. 

Flossie  I.  Wolfe,  Leo,  Ind.  Office  estab¬ 
lished  April  6,  1957. 

George  M.  Weaver,  Morgantown,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Dewayne  Hamilton,  transferred. 

IOWA 

Eugene  L.  Skow,  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  K.  C.  Anderson,  retired. 

Joseph  P.  Whelan,  Elberon,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  G.  B.  Dolezal,  retired. 

KANSAS 

P.  Feme  Simmons,  Elwood,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  M.  M.  Beach,  resigned. 

Earl  P.  Giesick,  Leoti,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
G.  N.  Carlisle,  transferred. 

Elden  A.  Lyon,  Richmond,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Mardick,  deceased. 

Charles  W.  Baxter,  Wamego,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Hill,  deceased. 

KENTUCKY 

Harold  R.  Stone,  Berry,  Ky„  in  place'  of 
C.  P.  West,  retired. 

Alice  A.  Bonar,  Crittenden,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Lillard,  resigned. 

Donald  W.  Orme,  Germantown,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Jordan,  deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Myron  J.  Parr,  Plaucheville,  La.,  in  place 
of  L.  V.  Mayeux,  deceased. 

Beverly  H.  Fabacher,  Port  Barre,  La.,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Burleigh,  retired. 

MAINE 

Douglas  G.  Jenney,  Belgrade,  Maine,  in 
place  of  L.  P.  Kelley,  retired. 

Merle  M.  Dow,  Hancock,  Maine,  in  place  of 
A.  E.  Crabtree,  retired. 

Gordon  L.  Stitham,  Mars  Hill,  Maine,  in 
place  of  L.  V.  Keenan,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Raymond  E.  Staffanson,  Farwell,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  O.  Opheim,  retired. 

Signe  L.  Sletta,  La  Salle,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  Alfred  Sletta,  retired. 

H.  Orville  Berg,  Solway,  Minn,,  in  place  of 

M.  S.  Dalby,  transferred. 

MISSOURI 

Fred  H.  Tanner,  Jefferson  City,  Mo,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Platt,  deceased. 

Robert  B.  Crain,  Madison,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
W.  W.  Eubank,  retired. 

Elwood  C.  Thompson,  Oran,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  E.  O.  Bryeans,  retired. 

Leo  R.  Martin,  Revere,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
E.  A.  Blakely,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Richard  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Grafton,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  Faye  Morrissey,  retired. 

James  L.  Pool,  Madison,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
P.  D.  Conley,  deceased. 

Stanley  D.  Montgomery,  Royal,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Hagedorn,  retired. 
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Alfred  L.  Madsen,  Winnebago,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  R.  N.  Linkswiler,  retired. 

NEVADA 

Melva  W.  Pearson,  Montello,  Nev.,  in  place 
of  D.  V.  L.  Warburton,  resigned. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Kenneth  G.  Wright,  Pine  Beach,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  C.  J.  Gray,  deceased. 

James  L.  Elberson,  Wenonah,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  G.  R.  Baldwin,  resigned. 

NEW  YORK 

Robert  H.  Britt,  Barneveld,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  W.  C.  Wells,  retired. 

Albert  E.  Johnson,  Cementon,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Johnson,  retired. 

John  J.  Frazer,  Earlton,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
H.  G.  Haines,  retired. 

Roscoe  E.  Conklin,  Hartwick,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Bush,  retired. 

Rachel  B.  Hoose,  Mount  Vision,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Hetzler,  deceased. 

Albert  B.  Hibbert,  Winthrop,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  Lawrence  Mahoney,  retired. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ruley  G.  Wallace,  Carthage,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
C.  B.  Shaw,  retired. 

Hugh  D.  Morrison,  Hendersonville,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  Columbus  Few,  retired. 

Eugene  P.  Satterthwaite,  Tarboro,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  T.  T.  Thomas,  retired. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Oswald  L.  Westgard,  Plaza,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  G.  O.  Perry,  retired. 

OHIO 

Roger  A.  Barker,  Lynchburg,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  S.  Reames,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Hurless,  Ohio  City,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  V.  D.  Spahr,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Harry  H.  Hockersmith,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Beal,  retired. 

George  J.  Johnson,  Painesville,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Cawley,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Billy  D.  Hafner,  Orlando,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Nida,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Arthur  J.  Hansen,  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  W.  B.  Small,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Monroe  H.  Hutto,  Montmorenci,  S.C.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Berrie,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Norman  A.  Webster,  Charlotte,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  Edna  Martin,  retired. 

Maynard  D.  Fowler.  Malakoff,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  O.  A.  Truelove,  retired. 


UTAH 

Maurine  R.  Edwards.  Stockton,  Utah,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Alverson,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Richard  H.  Usher,  Sumner,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  W.  L  Barnard,  retired. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Ivan  H.  Scarbro,  Ansted,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Taylor,  retired. 

Glen  McKeever,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  C.  P.  Ott,  retired. 


WISCONSIN 

Donald  O.  Miller.  Thiensville,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  Reuben  Hein,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  3,  1960: 

National  Mediation  Board 
Robert  O.  Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Public  Health 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  indicated: 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public 
Health  Service,  for  term  expiring  August 
3,  1963 

Dr.  Theodore  Robert  Van  Dellen,  of 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Warner  Lee  Wells,  of  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Maynard  Kiplinger  Hine,  of  Indiana. 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  laws  and  regulations: 

FOR  APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Harry  F.  Colfer 
Ralph  W.  McComas 
Donald  B.  Tower 

To  be  surgeons 

David  R.  Kominz  Erwin  S.  Rabeau 
Edward  L.  Kuff  Joseph  F.  Wilson 

Edward  J.  O’Rourke 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Margaret  E.  Benson 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Thomas  A.  Waldmann  Robert  D.  Bahr 
Stanford  B.  Friedman  William  P.  Reagan 
Julian  A.  Koplen  John  V.  Petrucci 
John  E.  Venable,  Jr.  Robert  C.  Hoye 
Paul  H.  Black  James  I.  Carr,  Jr. 

Bertram  S.  Brown 


To  be  assistant  surgeons 
George  W.  Douglas,  Jr. 

Gerald  R.  Bassett 
Jack  D.  Poland 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
John  D.  Weeks 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Donald  P.  Dubois  George  R.  Elmore 
James  K.  Channell  Charles  F.  Walters 
Richard  I.  Dick  John  A.  Eure 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Harold  C.  Ervine  Harvey  J.  Hansen 

Robert  P.  Hange-  Clayton  L.  Sullivan 

brauck  Howard  P.  Zweig 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
William  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  scientist 
John  R.  Newbrough 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Martha  M.  Lasche 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapist 
James  D.  Ebner 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
J.  Richard  Crout 
Hilde  S.  Schlezinger 

FOR  CONFIRMATION  OF  RECESS  APPOINTMENT 


Michael  Ogden 
Richard  L.  Brent 
Richard  A.  Cain 
David  J.  Bender 
Julian  A.  Waller 
Jacob  R.  Fishman 
John  S.  Fletcher 


Isao  Hoshiwara 
Charles  R.  Cain 
George  N.  Cavros 
Harry  H.  Marsh  HI 
Milton  B.  Moore,  Jr. 
Winsor  V.  Morrison 


To  be  assistant  surgeon 
Arthur  Maron 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Robert  G.  Hansen 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Alice  E.  Duncan 


To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Hyam  N.  Eglash 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
John  F.  Roatch  Robert  M.  Beauregard 

Robert  J.  Mahon  Karst  J.  Besteman 
Paul  E.  Jones 

FOR  CONFIRMATION  OF  RECESS  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
George  L.  Harlow 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
George  R.  Hall 
John  H.  Herath 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  4:8:  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  Thy 
righteousness,  and  make  Thy  way 
straight  before  my  face. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  always  seeking 
to  reveal  Thyself  and  come  near  unto 
us  to  transform  and  transfigure  our 
lives,  may  we  now  open  widely  the  door  of 
our  hearts  to  Thy  presence  and  Thy 
peace. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  that  there 
are  times  when  Thou  art  very  real  unto 
us  and  we  are  confident  of  Thy  com¬ 
panionship  and  have  strong  assurance 
of  Thy  gracious  and  beneficent  pur¬ 
poses. 

Grant  that  these  occasional  and  inter¬ 
mittent  experiences  may  become  the 
constant  and  abiding  experiences  in  our 
lives. 

Give  us  wisdom  and  understanding 
that  we  may  see  and  comprehend  more 
clearly  the  magnitude  of  our  tasks  and 
face  them  more  courageously. 

Fill  us  with  a  great  longing  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  foundations  of 
our  Republic  and  to  kindle  within  the 
souls  of  men  and  nations  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  brotherhood. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re¬ 
quested  : 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  abolish  tax  and  property  quali¬ 
fications  for  electors  in  Federal  elections,  and 
to  enfranchise  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  board  of 
visitors  to  the  UB.  Military  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Teague,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Rabaut,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Riehlman,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin. 


Wednesday,  February  3,  1960 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Riley,  of  South  Carolina; 
Mr.  Lankford,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Betts, 
of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Ostertag,  of  New  York. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 

AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Magnuson,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Cheno- 
weth,  of  Colorado;  and  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Michigan. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 

COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  14  U.S.C.  194(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad¬ 
emy  the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

January  30,  1960. 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section  194, 
title  14,  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have 
appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
year  1960:  Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  California; 
Hon.  Alton  Lennon,  North  Carolina;  and 
Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard,  California. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

January  30,  1960. 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  appointed  the 


following  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  in  1960:  Hon. 
Herbert  Zelenko,  New  York;  Hon.  Thomas 
N.  Downing,  Virginia;  and  Hon.  John  H.  Ray, 
New  York. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


ENCROACHMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE 

PREROGATIVES  BY  THE  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  BRANCH 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ticker 
tape  here  just  now  indicates  in  a  press 
conference,  the  President  indicated  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  was  going  to  permit  Panama  to 
fly  its  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone.  He 
indicated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  too  important,  and  to  have 
Panama  fly  the  flag  there  would  in  no 
way  affect  our  right  of  control.  The 
point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  question 
of  sovereignty.  This  House  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  under  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership,  yesterday  voted  that  any 
such  matters  of  sovereignty  or  even  titu¬ 
lar  sovereignty,  whatever  that  is,  is  a 
matter  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  more 
specifically,  the  Senate.  This  is  a  basic 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative.  This  is  not  a 
question  for  the  President  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  at  all.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  attempts  by  any  Exec¬ 
utive,  this  or  any  other,  to  encroach 
upon  the  constitutional  processes  of  his 
Government  certainly  calls  for  whatever 
censorship  my  voice  gives  to  it  today. 


FIELD  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to¬ 
day  introducing  legislation  which  is 
aimed  at  preventing,  in  the  field  of  Fed¬ 
eral  housing,  any  discrimination  on  ac¬ 
count  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  feel  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  any  other  Federal  agency  in 
this  field  be  given  authority  to  withhold 
Federal  benefits  from  those  who  appear 
guilty  of  violating  local  and  State  laws 
against  racial  bias.  Where  there  exist  no 
local  or  State  laws,  the  Federal  agencies 
cannot  act  even  after  the  fact  has  been 
committed. 
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My  legislation  is  intended  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  first  report  of  the  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights.  Even  though  the 
Commission  did  not  specifically  recom¬ 
mend  legislative  action  in  this  field,  it 
did  call  attention  to  the  present  question 
of  racial  discrimination  in  public  hous¬ 
ing  in  such  positive  terms  that  I  felt  this 
subject  deserves  immediate  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  That  is 
the  reason  behind  my  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  not  attempting  here  to  impose 
any  residential  pattern  of  racial  inte¬ 
gration  but,  like  the  Commission,  I  am 
championing  the  right  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  to  equal  opportunity  for  decent 
housing.  As  all  of  us  must  be,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  present  housing 
shortage  for  most  lower  income  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  good 
housing  for  many  of  our  minority  groups, 
especially  our  colored  citizens.  I  hope 
'  that  the  Congress  will  take  action  in  this 
field  during  the  current  session. 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  I 
was  erroneously  recorded  on  rollcall  No. 
161  as  being  present  when  I  was,  in  fact, 
absent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  Journal  and  Record  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  UNFAIR  COMPE¬ 
TITION 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1st  half  of  the  86th  Congress,  I  intro¬ 
duced  H.R.  7833,  “To  provide  civil  reme¬ 
dies  to  persons  damaged  by  unfair  com¬ 
mercial  activites  in  or  affecting  com¬ 
merce.” 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Presently  additional  reports 
are  awaited  from  the  Executive.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  currently  draft¬ 
ing  its  comments  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  committee  will  receive  them  shortly. 

This  bill  is  the  work  product  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  lawyer  members  of 
the  committee  on  trade  regulation  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  This  committee  has  draft¬ 
ed  an  explanatory  statement  which  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  7833  is  the  Lindsay  bill  “to  provide 
civil  remedies  to  persons  damaged  bv  unfair 
commercial  activities  in  or  affecting  com¬ 
merce.”  If  enacted,  it  would  create  a  new 
Federal  statute  dealing  with  unfair  compe¬ 
tition.  The  text  of  the  bill  itself  is  relatively 
simple,  but  the  need  for  such  a  statute  and 
the  reasons  for  some  of  its  provisions  may 
require  explanation. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  uni¬ 
form  body  of  Federal  law  in  the  field  of 
unfair  competition.  In  the  years  prior  to 


1938,  great  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Then  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  Erie  v.  Tompkins  (304  U.S. 
64  (1938))  denied  the  existence  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  common  law  and  required  instead  that 
the  Federal  judiciary  apply  State  law 
There  is  obvious  logical  justification  for  this 
rule,  because  it  prevents  the  accidental  avail¬ 
ability  of  Federal  jurisdiction  from  affecting 
the  law  applicable  to  a  given  controversy. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  this 
checkerboard  approach  is  inappropriate  for 
dealing  with  unfair  competition.  Modern 
business  activities  so  frequently  are  national 
in  scope  that  there  is  no  serious  dissent  from 
the  view  that  uniformity  throughout  the 
country  in  the  law  of  unfair  competition 
would  be  desirable. 

Some  commentators  believed  the  problem 
had  been  solved  by  the  passage  of  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  in  1946.  In  particular,  section  44 
provides  protection  for  foreign  nationals 
against  unfair  competition,  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  act 
upon  foreign  citizens.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  be  the  basis  for  Federal  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  unfair  competition  causes.  The 
statute  has  been  so  construed  only  in  the 
ninth  circuit,  however,  so  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  section  44  will  not  serve  as  the  route 
to  nationwide  uniformity. 

There  Is  less  doubt  about  the  availability 
of  Federal  jurisdiction  under  section  43(a) 
of  the  Lanham  Act.  But  that  section  has 
proved  to  have  little  practical  significance. 
It  is  invoked  only  rarely;  and,  in  any  event 
it  is  limited  by  its  terms  to  false  descrip¬ 
tions  and  false  repreesntations  of  origin. 

H.R.  7833  attacks  the  problem  directly  by 
creating  a  new  cause  of  action  and  giving 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it  to  the  Federal 
district  courts,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  the  diversity  or  lack  of 
diversity  of  citizenship  of  the  parties  (sec. 
8) .  The  availability  of  this  new  cause  of 
action  does  not  diminish  existing  rights  to 
proceed  under  State  or  other  Federal  law; 
it  is  specifically  provided  that  relief  pursuant 
to  the  proposed  new  statute  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  rights  and  remedies  otherwise 
available  (sec.  4) . 

The  heart  of  H.R.  7833  is  section  2,  which 
lists  the  unfair  commercial  activties  that 
are  made  actionable.  The  expression,  “un¬ 
fair  commercial  activities”  was  selected  de¬ 
liberately  because  it  was  felt  that  unfair 
competition  might  be  construed  as  a  limi¬ 
tation.  As  additional  assurance  of  a  broad 
construction,  section  3  provides  that  ab¬ 
sence  of  competition  between  the  parties 
shall  not  be  a  defense  to  an  action  brought 
under  the  statute. 

The  list  of  unfair  commercial  activities 
in  section  2  represents  a  carefully  chosen 
compromise  between  the  futility  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  every  type  of  conduct  intended 
to  be  prohibited,  and  the  equal  futility  of 
simply  stating  that  unfair  acts  shall  be 
deemed  unlawful.  The  former  alternative, 
apart  from  its  practical  impossibility,  would 
have  created  an  environment  in  which  de¬ 
fendants  constantly  could  have  sought  jus¬ 
tification  for  their  acts  under  the  expressio 
unius  rule;  while  the  latter  would  not  have 
been  sufficiently  precise  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  desired  uniformity  of  decisions 
throughout  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

There  are  just  four  subparagraphs  in  sec¬ 
tion  3.  Although  most  of  these  are  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  a  few  comments  may  be  helpful. 
Section  2(a)  (3),  in  effect,  is  a  Federal  anti¬ 
dilution  statute.  Section  2(b)  covers  false 
or  misleading  statements  “of  fact”  in  order 
to  avoid  prohibiting  anyone  from  stating  his 
opinion.  Since  section  2(b)  applies  to 
statements  about  the  goods  or  services  of 
“either  party,”  it  includes  trade  libel  as  well 
as  false  advertising  and  thus  removes  any 
doubt  about  the  availability  of  injunctive  re¬ 


relief  for  this  type  of  defamation.  Section 
2(c)  is  a  deliberate  catchall;  in  particular, 
the  use  of  the  expression  “reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  of  commercial  ethics”  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  Federal  judges  with  the  opportunity  to 
apply  the  liberal  standards  of  such  New  York 
State  decisions  as  Dior  v.  Milton  (9.  Misc.  2d 
425.  aff’d,  2  App.  Div.  2d  878  (1st  Dep’t  1956)  ) 
and  Miller  v.  Universal  Pictures  Company 
(188  N.Y.S.  2d  386,  121  U.S.P.Q.  475  (Sup.  Ct. 
1959)),  free  from  the  hampering  effect  of 
any  archaic  rulings  in  the  States  where  they 
sit,  or  in  their  Federal  circuits.  The  purpose 
of  section  2  is  to  establish  guideposts  for  the 
Federal  courts  that  are  definite  enough  to 
identify  the  principal  types  of  unlawful  ac¬ 
tivity  and  yet  allow  the  flexibility  that  is  es¬ 
sential  in  a  field  where  rapid  technological 
advances  in  business  and  communications 
constantly  create  new  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  the  unscrupulous  few. 

Patent  and  copyright  infringement  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  “unfair  com¬ 
mercial  activities”  by  section  7.  This  was 
done  to  meet  possible  criticism  that  the  new 
statute  might  otherwise  be  used  to  extend 
the  scope  or  duration  of  a  patent  or  copy¬ 
right  monopoly.  It  was  not  considered  fea¬ 
sible  or  proper  to  exclude  trademark  in¬ 
fringement,  because  many  forms  of  unfair 
commercial  activities  affect  trademark  rights, 
and  also  because  the  objection  about  extend¬ 
ing  duration  does  not  apply  to  trademarks 
since  they  may  continue  in  perpetuity. 

The  right  of  action  against  unlawful  com¬ 
mercial  activities  is  created  by  section  1  of 
the  bill.  The  action  is  for  an  injunction:  no 
damages  may  be  recovered.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Plaintiffs  in  most  cases  of 
this  nature  are  interested  primarily  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  cessation  of  the  unlawful  acts 
rather  than  collecting  damages,  which  may 
be  difficult  to  prove  even  in  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  elimination  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  damages  should  prevent  the  use 
of  the  new  cause  of  action  as  the  basis  for 
strike  suits.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt 
that  a  party  with  a  genuine  claim  should  not 
be  deterred  from  bringing  an  action  because 
of  its  expense;  accordingly,  the  bill  provides 
that  a  judgment  for  costs,  reasonable  at¬ 
torneys’  fees  and  disbursements  may  be 
granted  to  a  successful  plaintiff  in  addition 
to  injunctive  relief. 

Any  person  “damaged  or  likely  to  be 
damaged”  by  unfair  commercial  activities  is 
entitled  to  sue  under  section  1.  The  phrase 
“likely  to  be  damaged”  is  borrowed  from  sec¬ 
tion  43(a)  of  the  Lanham  Act  (similar 
language  will  be  found  in  sections  13  and  14, 
dealing  with  opposition  and  cancellation) 
while  the  troublesome  concept  “believes  that 
he  is”  has  not  been  carried  over  from  the 
Lanham  Act.  The  words  “damaged  or”  were 
inserted  to  avoid  any  possible  argument  that 
the  statute  applied  only  where  no  damage 
had  yet  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  sec¬ 
tion  3  makes  it  clear  that  actual  damage  is 
not  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  suit. 

The  right  of  action  under  section  1  is 
available  against  unfair  commercial  activities 
“in  or  affecting  commerce”  and  the  term 
“commerce”  is  defined  in  section  9  as  "all 
commerce  which  may  lawfully  be  regulated 
by  Congress.”  This  makes  it  clear  that  the 
broadest  possible  scope  is  intended;  specifi¬ 
cally,  intrastate  acts  that  affect  interstate 
commerce  are  covered.  In  addition,  section  9 
contains  a  statement  of  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  which  includes  the  protection  of 
"any  person  engaged  in  interstate  commerce” 
against  unfair  commercial  activities  “wheth¬ 
er  used  or  committed  locally  or  in  interstate 
commerce.”  ' 

Innocent  publishers  and  broadcasters  are 
protected  by  section  5,  which  not  only  makes 
the  absence  of  knowledge  or  intent  a  de¬ 
fense  in  an  action  against  a  publisher  or 
broadcaster,  but  provides  specifically  that 
the  burden  of  proving  knowledge  or  intent 
is  on  the  plaintiff.  Furthermore,  in  order 
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to  avoid  unnecessarily  severe  economic  con¬ 
sequences  to  media  of  communication,  sec¬ 
tion  6  provides  that  relief  under  the  statute 
shall  not  be ’available  when  the  injunction 
would  delay  the  dissemination  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  issue  of  a  periodical,  broadcast  of  a  radio 
or  television  program,  or  showing  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  after  the  scheduled  time,  when 
the  delay  would  be  due  to  the  method  by 
which  dissemination  is  customarily  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  sound  business 
practice,  as  distinguished  from  a  device  to 
evade  the  statute.  A  single  false  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  magazine,  for  example,  would  not 
hold  up  distribution  of  the  entire  issue  even 
if  the  publisher  did  have  knowledge;  but 
the  use  of  the  same  or  similar  advertise¬ 
ments  in  future  issues  could  be  enjoined. 

H.R.  7833  has  been  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  active  support  of  all  interested  parties 
is  urgently  required. 


RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  expressions  of  the  ap¬ 
preciation  we  had  of  our  colleague,  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Simpson,  are  carried  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  January  7, 1960. 

One  of  the  most  accurate,  understand¬ 
ing  daily  papers  is  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  following  is  an  editorial  printed 
in  the  Tribune  on  January  12,  last.  It 
reads  as  follows,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  permanent  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7 : 

A  Rare  Republican 

In  the  death  of  Representative  Richard 
M.  Simpson,  the  Republican  Party  is  deprived 
of  a  man  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  represented  the  18th  Pennsylvania  Dis¬ 
trict  for  23  years.  He  served  his  party  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee,  which  supported  the 
candidacies  of  Republicans  for  seats  in  the 
House.  He  was  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
originates  tax  legislation. 

Representative  Simpson  was  a  stanch  con¬ 
servative  whose  party  doctrine  was  unam¬ 
biguous.  He  was  an  unmodern  Republican 
and  an  opponent  of  wasteful  spending.  He 
was  outspoken.  In  the  1958  congressional 
election,  he  counseled  Republicans  to  forget 
the  Eisenhower  coattails.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  called  for  “unremitting”  Republican 
activity  for  the  1960  election,  Mr.  Simpson 
challenged  him  to  live  up  to  his  own  advice. 

At  a  seminar  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Des  Moines  a  year  ago,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Simpson  expressed  himself  as 
“sick  and  tired”  of  going  around  the  country 
and  being  unable  to  answer  when  asked, 
“For  what  does  the  Republican  Party  stand?” 
He  saw  success  for  the  party  if  it  would  be 
the  party  of  Lincoln  and  Taft.  It  can  still 
benefit  from  his  guidance  if  it  will  revert  to 
that  character. 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  RELATED  TO  MILITARY 
AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE  NEEDS 
(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  protect  the  military  and  civil  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  rights 


of  the  railroad  traveling  public,  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  railroads  to  exercise  every  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  to  serve  the  public  in  their 
passenger  operations,  and  would  prevent 
discontinuance  of  services  which  the 
railroads  have  deliberately  deteriorated 
in  order  to  secure  their  discontinuance. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  to  accomplish  this. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1958  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  which  was  the  subject 
of  proposed  amendatory  legislation  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
provision  sought  to  be  amended  is  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  1958  act  which  became  sec¬ 
tion  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  legislative  history  of  this  law  clearly 
indicates  its  purpose,  namely  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  railroads  could  cir¬ 
cumvent  State  agencies  which  allegedly 
had  treated  them  unfairly  by  denying  or 
refusing  to  act  on  passenger  train  dis¬ 
continuances  which  the  railroad  believed 
justified. 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  the  authors  of  the  law 
went  beyond  its  stated  object.  The  law 
has  been  construed  so  as  to  permit  the 
discontinuance  of  any  interstate  train — 
justified  or  not.  The  only  Federal  court 
which  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  legislation  found  that  it  is  a  direct 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  railroad 
industry  to  discontinue  interstate  pas¬ 
senger  service.  The  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  judge  who  dissented  from  the 
result  reached  by  the  majority  in  the 
case,  characterized  this  provision  as  “this 
strange,  dismaying  law  concerning  which 
one  thing  is  certain;  namely,  that  the 
public  was  ignored  in  its  formulation.’’ 

This  law  so  ignores  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  so  exceeds  its  original  purpose 
that  it  is  susceptible  for  use  as  a  weapon 
to  secure  fare  increases  as  is  clear  from 
the  article  appearing  on  page  1  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  1,  1959, 
entitled  “New  Haven  To  Ask  Commuter 
Fares  Be  Raised  40-50  Percent.”  The 
Times  reported  that  the  president  of  the 
New  Haven  warned  that  he  would  aban¬ 
don  all  passenger  service  into  New  York 
by  invoking  section  13a  if  he  did  not  get 
his  fare  increase. 

These  almost  unprecedented  com¬ 
ments  by  a  Federal  court  and  the  threat 
posed  by  a  major  railroad  are  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  considered  against  the 
background  of  a  statute  which: 

First.  Deprives  the  public  of  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  courts  while  preserving- 
such  right  to  the  railroads. 

Second.  Permits  such  unappealable 
discontinuances  to  take  place  without 
public  hearing. 

Third.  Permits  railroads  to  discon¬ 
tinue  interstate  passenger  train  opera¬ 
tions  without  necessity  or  justifying  such 
action. 

Fourth.  Requires  the  public  to  prove 
that  the  continuation  of  a  particular  in¬ 
terstate  passenger  train  will  not  be  an 
undue  financial  burden  on  the  railroad — 
such  proof  must  be  secured  from  mate¬ 
rial  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  the 
railroads. 

Fifth.  Permits  the  railroads  to  with¬ 
hold  from  interested  parties  all  material 
needed  to  prove  “undue  financial  burden” 


until  the  day  of  the  hearing,  if  one  is 
held,  thereby  preventing  effective  oppo¬ 
sition — the  ICC  requests  that  some  of 
this  material  be  submitted  to  it  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  when  the  railroad  files  its 
notice  of  discontinuance  but  compliance 
with  such  a  request  does  not  make  the 
material  available  to  parties  situated 
miles  away. 

Sixth.  Places  a  further  restriction  on 
the  public  and  the  ICC  by  authorizing 
automatic  discontinuance  of  interstate 
trains  unless  the  ICC  renders  a  final 
order  within  4  months  of  the  original 
discontinuance  date.  This  severe,  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  clearly  unreasonable  time 
limitation  finds  no  support  for  existence 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  lav/,  de¬ 
prives  the  public  of  adequate  time  to 
prepare  its  opposition  in  every  case  and 
deprives  the  ICC  of  adequate  opportunity 
to  consider  major  cases.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  the  railroads  have 
filed  notices  and  petitions  under  this  law 
for  the  discontinuance  of  over  196  trains. 

It  was  thought  that  S.  1331,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  would  correct  the  obvious  abuses 
of  section  13a.  It  is  now  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  13a  effectively  removed  all 
State  control  over  passenger  train  serv¬ 
ice  but  did  not  transfer  that  control  to 
the  ICC.  The  result  is  to  leave  passen¬ 
ger  train  service  completely  unregulated. 
Such  a  situation  must  have  results  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  military  and  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the 
traveling  public.  Merely  to  correct  the 
procedural  and  substantive  abuses  mani¬ 
fest  in  section  13a  will  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  ultimate  elimination  of  pas¬ 
senger  train  service  presently  needed  by 
the  traveling  public  and  essential  to  the 
military  and  defense  needs  of  this 
country. 

At  the  hearings  held  on  S.  1331  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
there  was  testimony  from  railroad  wit¬ 
nesses  which  supported  the  conclusion 
that  many  railroads  were  following  a 
deliberate  plan  to  remove  themselves 
entirely  from  the  field  of  passenger  train 
service.  The  unchallenged  testimony 
offered  in  many  train  discontinuance 
proceedings  held  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  under  section  13a 
supports  this  conclusion.  Under  present 
law,  the  Commission  is  powerless  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  in  the  continuation  of 
passenger  train  service  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  finds  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  service  is  required  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and  is 
not  an  undue  burden  on  the  interstate 
operations  of  a  carrier. 

In  a  recent  case  the  Commission  made 
such  a  finding — 16  days  later  all  mail 
revenue  was  removed  from  the  trains 
and  the  consists  of  the  trains  were  re¬ 
duced  from  one  express  car,  three  or 
more  baggage  and  mail  cars,  two  or  more 
sleeper  cars,  two  or  more  coaches  and 
one  diner-lounge  car  to  one  express  car, 
one  sleeper  and  two  coaches.  The  ob¬ 
vious  purpose  of  such  a  course  of  action 
being  to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  trains 
to  a  point  where  the  railroad  can  return 
again  and  again  to  the  Commission  un- 
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til  it  achieves  its  desired  result.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  railroads  would 
attempt  to  remove  profitable  passenger 
services  in  favor  of  increasing  their 
freight  operations,  since  freight  opera¬ 
tions  return  a  greater  profit  per  dollar 
of  investment. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  rail¬ 
roads,  however,  is  not  only  deterimental 
to  the  public  but  has  a  particularly 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  military  and 
civil  defense  needs  of  this  country  by 
shrinking  the  railroad  plant  and  elimi¬ 
nating  skilled  personnel. 

The  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  in  its  report 
of  October  10,  1959,  on  the  “adequacy  of 
transportation  systems  in  support  of  the 
national  defense  effort  in  event  of  mobi¬ 
lization’’  stated  that  “the  ability  of  rail¬ 
roads  to  handle  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  passengers  is  highly  question¬ 
able.”  This  conclusion  was  based  on 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  railroad 
ownership  of  passenger  cars  has  declined 
from  30,000  in  1939  to  18,000  in  1958; 
that  the  average  age  of  passenger  cars 
as  of  January  1958  was  28 y2  years;  that 
many  railroads  are  not  now  able  to  han¬ 
dle  occasional  peak  movements  of  pas¬ 
senger  traffic ;  and  that  passenger  car 
manufacturers  are  now  almost  com¬ 
pletely  nonexistent.  When  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  viewed  against  a  background  of 
the  tremendous  dependence  which  the 
military  places  upon  the  railroads  in 
times  of  national  emergency — 97  percent 
of  all  military  passenger  movements  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  an  increase  of 
303  percent  in  passengers  carried  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  over  previous  years — 
it  is  obvious  that  further  unnecessary 
diminution  of  the  railroad  industry’s 
passenger  plant  cannot  be  permitted. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is,  in  part, 
very  similar  to  S.  1331  in  that  paragraph 
23  which  would  be  added  to  section  1  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  section 
4  of  the  bill  would  give  the  railroads  the 
option  of  going  before  a  State  agency 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  interstate  train  discontinuance  of  a 
particular  train  before  such  discontinu¬ 
ance  could  take  place  and  to  prove  its 
case  before  securing  that  order.  The  bill 
would  also  require  the  Commission  to 
notify  the  military  and  civil  defense 
agencies  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  or 
States  involved,  of  the  existence  of  the 
proceeding  and  also  to  notify  them  of 
the  hearing  to  be  held  in  the  proceeding 
at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  time 
set  for  the  hearing.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  give  the  Commission  specific 
authority  to  impose  conditions  which  it 
believed  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  might  require  in  any  discon¬ 
tinuance  which  it  might  approve,  in¬ 
cluding  conditions  for  the  protection  of 
employees  affected  thereby.  Intrastate 
train  discontinuance  procedures  would 
be  left  virtually  unchanged  from  those 
provided  by  the  present  law  or  those 
which  would  be  provided  by  enactment 
of  S. 1331. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  this  bill, 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  24 
to  the  act,  would  place  upon  every  rail¬ 
road  the  duty  to  exert  every  reasonable 
effort  to  maintain  its  passenger  service 


by  observing  minimum  standards  of 
sanitation  and  comfort  in  all  passenger 
facilities,  the  maintenance  of  convenient 
schedules  of  operation,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  use  of  safe  and  adequate  pas¬ 
senger  train  equipment. 

New  paragraph  24  which  would  be 
added  to  the.  act  by  the  bill  also  would 
empower  the  Commisison  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  and  investigations  upon  a  complaint 
received  from  the  public  or  upon  its  own 
motion  to  determine  whether  a  carrier 
has  discharged  its  duty  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  maintain  safe  and 
adequate  passenger  service  to  the  public 
and  to  meet  the  military  and  civil  de¬ 
fense  needs  of  the  Nation.  If  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  find  that  a  railroad  has 
not  discharged  its  duty  under  the  bill, 
it  would  then  be  empowered  to  require 
the  railroad  to  take  such  steps  as  the 
Commisison  believed  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

An  obligation  would  be  placed  upon 
the  Commisison  by  new  paragraph  24  to 
see  that  the  requirements  of  the  bill  are 
met.  To  carry  out  this  obligation  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  in¬ 
spect  the  manner  in  which  the  carriers 
conduct  their  passenger  train  service 
operations  and,  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sions  to  do  this  it  could  employ  inspec¬ 
tors  who  would  have  to  file  monthly  in¬ 
spection  reports  with  the  Commissiqn. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Commisison  to  call 
upon  the  military  and  civil  defense 
agencies  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  other 
Federal  agencies,  for  advice  regarding 
any  matters  arising  under  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  every  such  agency  would  be 
given  the  right  to  intervene  as  a  party 
in  any  proceeding  arising  under  the  bill. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  any¬ 
thing  which  exists  as  a  result  of  or  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

Section  6  makes  the  penalty  provisions 
of  section  16(8)  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  applicable  to  train  discon¬ 
tinuances. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  also  contains 
definitions  of  the  terms  “passenger  train 
service,”  “passenger  train,”  and  “pas¬ 
senger  traffic.”  The  definitions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  passenger  train  service 
as  that  term  is  normally  understood. 

If  the  serious  problem  which  has  been 
created  by  the  threatened  extinction 
of  railroad  passenger  train  service  is  to 
be  solved,  at  least  partially,  the  imme¬ 
diate  enactment  of  legislation  such  as 
that  described  above  is  imperative.  At 
the  present  time  no  regulatory  agency 
has  authority  to  protect  the  military 
and  defense  needs  of  this  Nation  and  the 
public  from  the  total  elimination  of  all 
railroad  passenger  service. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  3  on  Tuesday, 
February  2,  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459, 


expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall 
be  made  only  pursuant  to  treaty,  amend¬ 
ed,  I  was  unavoidably  absent.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting  I  would  have  voted 
“yea.” 

On  rollcall  No.  4  on  Tuesday,  February 
2,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  465,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  indignation,  of  Congress  at 
the  recent  desecrations  of  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  other  sacred  sites,  I  was  un¬ 
avoidably  absent.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 


GAMBLING  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Powell]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to¬ 
day  as  I  have  for  the  past  three  Wednes¬ 
days  to  bring  before  this  body*  and 
the  Nation  the  continued  massive  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  authorities  of  my  town 
toward  the  numbers  racket  plus  the  in¬ 
formation  that  comes  to  me  each  week 
concerning  various  places  that  are  oper¬ 
ating  in  my  area  of  New  York,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  men  who  are  op¬ 
erating  some  of  them,  with  the  exact 
addresses. 

New  information  has  reached  me  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  minutes.  I  now  have  the 
name  and  the  address  of  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
who  was  the  deputy  collector  of  Man¬ 
hattan  and  who  resigned  in  1952  to  be¬ 
come  the  numbers  boss  of  lower  Harlem. 

His  name  is  Harry  Feit,  former  ad¬ 
dress  was  207  East  202d  Street,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  and  he  operates  from  116th  Street 
down  ip  the  Harlem  area.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  various  houses  on  115th 
Street  between  Lenox  and  St.  Nicholas 
Avenues.  He  uses  two  places  for  his 
telephone  communications.  One  is  a 
restaurant  called  the  Asia  Curry  place 
at  100  West  115th  Street.  The  other  is 
the  drugstore  on  the  corner  of  115th 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue,  on  the  West 
Side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  shocking 
that  a  former  official  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  who  was  in  charge  of 
this  area  as  a  member  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  staff  resigned  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  the  numbers  boss  of  this  same  area. 

I  would  like  also  to  read  copy  of  a 
letter  which  went  to  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  on  January  23. 
Nothing  has  been  done  concerning  this 
letter.  A  copy  was  forwarded  to  me. 

This  letter  points  out  that  the  writer 
is  a  former  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  New.  York  and  had  been  for  many 
years  a  patron  of  the  Bickford  Restau¬ 
rants  throughout  the  city,  presently  tak¬ 
ing  his  or  her  meals  at  the  Bickford 
Restaurant  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  145th  Street. 
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This  letter  reads  as  follows : 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  23,  1960. 

Mr.  Stephen  P.  Kennedy, 

Police  Commissioner, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy  :  I  am  a  former  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 
For  many  years,  I  have  been  a  patron  of 
the  Bickford  Restaurants  throughout  the 
city.  Presently  I  am  taking  my  meals  in  the 
Bickford  Restaurant  at  the  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  145th  Street.  I  have  discovered 
that  gambling  has  invaded  this  restaurant 
in  the  form  of  numbers,  and  its  presence  is 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  decent 
clientele. 

The  men  who  have  invaded  my  favorite 
eating  place  with  their  gambling  business 
are  white  Americans.  I  have  heard  them 
addressed  as  Lynch,  George,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 
They  have  a  booming  business  in  numbers 
among  the  colored  and  white  patrons.  The 
manager  of  the  restaurant  has  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  gambling  here,  as  I  have 
seen  him  making  wagers  on  the  numbers 
with  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  is  en  rapport  with 
all  the  gamblers,  and  he  is  an  avid  devotee  of 
that  phase  of  the  numbers  known  as  “single 
action.” 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of 
my  surroundings,  until  the  recent  attack 
on  the  numbers  by  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  If  the  activity  here  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  there  is 
much  truth  to  what  the  Congressman  is 
saying.  Three  white  men  are  collecting 
numbers  in  a  public  restaurant,  every  day, 
without  interference  from  the  police. 

Despite  what  I  have  seen,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  apparent  immu¬ 
nity  of  these  men  is  due  to  any  deal  with 
the  police.  I  should  prefer  to  believe  that  is 
mere  coincidence  that  they  have  not  been 
arrested.  Is  it  coincidence? 

I  would  like  a  definitive  answer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Retired. 

(Copy  to  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.) 

I  therefore  sent  the  commissioner  a 
telegram  today  asking  him  for  the  good 
of  our  town  to  transfer  from  Upper  Man¬ 
hattan  the  three  police  inspectors  who 
now  are  in  charge.  Inspector  Burns, 
Inspector  Nidos,  and  Inspector  Whalen; 
and  I  said  in  this  telegram,  “I  am  not 
bringing  any  charges  against  these  three 
men,”  but  I  state  that  in  view  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  indifference  and  continued  flagrant 
disregard  of  law  that  for  the  good  of  our 
town  this  action  is  long  overdue.  Harlem 
needs  new  police  chiefs. 

I  finally  would  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  another  list;  and  may  I  say  so 
far  I  have  put  into  the  Record  about 
50  places  with  the  names  of  gamblers 
in  charge,  and  not  a  single  one  of  these 
stores  that  are  being  used  as  fronts  have 
written  to  me  saying  that  I  was  wrong. 

Now  I  would  like  to  put  some  more 
in.  These  are  places  being  operated  by 
bankers,  mainly,  Vincent  Curbello  and 
Philly  Black.  These  are  known  hoods. 
These  are  the  places  they  are  operating : 
29  East  104th  Street,  El  Flaco;  860 
Lexington  Avenue,  a  bakery;  in  a  bar 
and  grill  at  115-116  Lexington  Avenue, 
the  Friendly  Bar;  and  another  bar  and 
grill  called  the  Flat  Tone  at  Third 
Avenue  and  106th  Street;  and  a  store 
called  the  Fast  Harry  Store,  a  good  name 
for  it,  216  East  112th  Street;  and  then 
three  bankers  operating  on  111th  Street, 
at  14,  18,  and  26  East  111th  Street. 


I  trust  that  I  will  have  more  informa¬ 
tion  next  week.  I  again  say  that  I  hope 
the  police  department  of  our  town  will 
see  that  this  corruption  if  not  wiped  out 
is  at  least  subdued. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  90  minutes  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  next  week,  to  discuss  a  people-to- 
people  program. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack),  for  30  minutes  each,  on 
Tuesday,  February  9,  and  Wednesday, 
February  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  extran¬ 
eous  matter. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraenous  material. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Short  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following: ) 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Rains. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow¬ 
ing:) 

Mr.  Canfield. 

Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  abolish  tax  and  property  quali¬ 
fications  for  electors  in  Federal  elections,  and 
to  enfranchise  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  (at  12  o’clock  and  19  min¬ 
utes  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to¬ 
morrow,  Thursday,  February  4,  1960,  at 
12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1770.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  “a  bill  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1771.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  relative  to  requesting  approval 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-unit  National 
Guard  armory  with  motor  vehicle  storage 
building  at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  to  replace  an  exist¬ 
ing  armory  which  recently  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  pursuant  to  sections  2233  and  2233a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1772.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  filing  of  a  report  which  should  be 
filed  by  January  31  of  each  year,  and  re¬ 
questing  an  extension  of  2  weeks  t  o  file 
this  report  due  to  certain  accounting  prob¬ 
lems  delaying  the  rendition  of  this  report, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1913  (Public  435) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1773.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  the  negotiation  of 
prices  for  missile  components  under  purchase 
orders  issued  to  various  suppliers  by  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  a 
subcontractor  under  Department  of  the 
Army  prime  contracts  for  Nike  missiles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1774.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  report  relative  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  entering  into  certain  con¬ 
tracts  dining  calendar  year  1959,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref  erred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  10162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
disability  insurance  benefits,  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  otherwise  qualified  therefor,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  individual’s  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  10163.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall  not  extend  any  finan¬ 
cial  or  other  assistance  for  housing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  there  is  or  may  be  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H.R.  10164.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville,  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  10165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  10166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

H.R.  10167.  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans’ 
home  loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  areas 
where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not  gener¬ 
ally  available,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

H.R.  10168.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
air  carriers  to  facilitate  the  expeditious 
transportation  of  mail  to  and  from  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  pru'poses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10169.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10170.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Guam  shall  be  represented  by  a  Resi¬ 
dent  Commissioner  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  for  income  tax  purposes  certain  spe¬ 
cial  assessments  and  other  charges  made 
against  him  or  his  property  under  local  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  such  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  10172.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crimi¬ 
nal  penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HR.  10173.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  10174.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARMON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  578.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U  S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  579.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  veterans’  benefits  calculator;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
funds  to  conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
at  a  research  center  to  be  established  in  the 
Pee  Dee  area  of  South  Carolina  on  problems 
involved  in  the  usage  of  soil  and  water  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  coastal  plains 
area,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


February  3, 1960 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  10175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Lome  Morrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H.R.  10176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mehmet  Arik  and  Sevin  Arik;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HR.  10177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Costas 
Forakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HR.  10178.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 

H.R.  10179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Sill  Lim  (also  known  as  Tsang  Sill  Lim) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.R.  10180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hubert  Kroeger;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

333.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  M.  Cavaney,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  space  program,  and  requesting  a 
contract  for  research  and  development  of 
the  Aerofoil  Mark  I,  AMI,  and  other  models 
and  types,  air  and  space  crafts,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


Senator  Gore’s  Plan  for  Scbool  of 
Diplomacy  Applauded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
as  published  in  the  Chattanooga  Times 
of  January  27  which  was  written  to  my 
colleague,  Senator  Gore,  by  Ralph  Shu- 
macker,  an  able  lawyer  and  well-known 
student  of  government  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The  letter  applauds  Senator  Gore’s 
effort  through  his  bill  S.  2495  to  set  up 
a  school  of  diplomacy  to  attract  the  best 
talent  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Effective  Diplomacy  Senator  Gore’s  Aim 
(Editor’s  Note. — Senator  Gore  says  that  his 

bill,  S.  2495,  is  pending  before  the  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  and  that  he  is  hope¬ 
ful  for  its  passage.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times: 

About  a  year  ago  you  proposed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  establish 
a  school  or  academy  of  diplomacy.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  basic  merit  of  your 
proposal,  and  I  am  sure  that  millions  of 
Americans  were  similarly  impressed. 

Our  Nation,  all  will  agree,  is  engaged  in  a 
great  world  struggle  with  another  great 
power.  This  struggle  is  not  the  shooting 
kind,  and  it  seems,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  deep  freeze. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  stakes  are  dif¬ 
ferent  or  any  less  vital  to  our  ultimate  sur¬ 
vival  as  a  free  society. 

Precisely,  what  is  this  struggle?  We  Amer¬ 
icans  want  a  peaceful  community  of  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign  nations,  whose  citizens 
have,  as  a  matter  of  right,  certain  basic  po¬ 
litical  and  religious  freedoms,  who  enjoy, 
through  whatever  means  they  deem  appro¬ 
priate  to  so  provide,  a  measure  of  social  and 
economic  justice  compatible  with  human 
dignity,  and  whose  governments  exist  pri¬ 
marily  to  secure  unto  each  of  its  citizens  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  attain  his  maximum 
potential  in  all  areas  of  civilized  human  in¬ 
terest  and  endeavor. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  also  wants 
a  peaceful  community  of  nations.  There  is 
little  evidence,  however,  that  it  wants  other 
nations  to  be  truly  sovereign  or  independent. 
The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  its  own  people,  but  it  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  concern  for  the  social,  economic, 
political,  or  religious  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  whatever  measure  of  betterment 
(and  it  has  been  truly  considerable)  It  has 
wrought  for  its  people  has  been  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  end  that  they  thereby  become  of 
greater  value  and  use  to  the  state,  stronger 
threads  in  the  fabric  of  a  collectivist  society. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in 
the  underdeveloped  and  emerging  nations  of 
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Asia  and  Europe  are  now  seeking  and  will 
soon  demand  a  narrowing  of  the  awesome 
gap  between  their  standards  of  living  and 
those  of  the  more  wealthy  nations.  The 
spectacular  achievements  of  the  40-year-old 
Soviet  system — although  for  us  at  an  un¬ 
conscionable  cost  in  human  life,  suffering, 
and  degredation — will  have  great  appeal. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  the  leaders  of  opposing  and  irreconcilable 
ideologies,  have  abandoned  war  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  instrumentality  of  world  politics  be¬ 
cause  it  is  suicidal,  we  are  obliged  and  priv¬ 
ileged  to  wage  this  struggle  for  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  with  the  weapons  of  effective 
diplomacy. 

To  wage  this  struggle,  we  must  have  men 
and  women,  hundreds  of  them,  who  know 
and  understand  the  history,  the  language, 
the  culture,  the  religions,  the  politics,  the 
economics,  the  resources,  the*  hopes,  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  the  aspirations  of  every  people 
on  earth,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
from  the  poorest  to  the  richest.  *  *  * 

Thus  staffed,  our  State  Department  should 
be  infinitely  more  able  to  communicate  and 
elucidate  our  foreign  policy  to  us  citizens 
and  to  enlist  our  informed  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  support.  It  should  be  in  better  position 
also  to  develop  well-conceived  strategy  for 
conducting  our  foreign  policy  and  waging 
the  aforementioned  struggle  throughout  the 
world.  This  would  lend  genuine  continuity 
and  stability,  as  distinguished  from  rigidity 
or  inflexibility,  to  our  foreign  policy,  would 
strengthen  the  President  in  the  discharge  of 
this  major  constitutional  responsibility,  and 
would  make  meaningful  the  much  talked  of 
nonpartisan  aspect  of  our  role  in  world 
affairs. 

Your  suggestion  of  a  school  of  diplomacy 
of  the  highest  caliber,  good  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  our  best  young  minds  and  personalities, 
and  staffed  with  the  finest  faculty  we  can 
muster,  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  answer 
to  this  great  problem.  There  must  also  be 
just  rewards  in  the  compensation  we  pay 
and  in  the  respect  we  accord  such  able  pub¬ 
lic  servants. 

If  the  battlefield  Is  indeed  shifting  to  the 
conference  room,  we  need  strategists,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  advocates  in  world  politics  as 
much  or  more  than  military  brains,  strength 
and  prowess. 

Someone  will  surely  ask  about  the  cost. 
But  the  cost,  like  the  cost  of  remaining  mili¬ 
tarily  strong,  doesn’t  really  matter,  because 
failure  in  this  international  ideological 
struggle  will  mean  the  ultimate  death  of  our 
free  society. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  applaud  your 
past  efforts  in  this  vital  area.  I  hope  your 
labors  will  soon  be  crowned  with  success  and 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Ralph  Shumacker. 


In  Defense  of  a  Loyalty  Oath 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
the  high  honor  I  enjoy  as  a  Member  of 


Congress  there  is  that  which  accrues  to 
me  by  reason  of  some  17  years  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion’s  Na¬ 
tional  Publications  Commission.  This 
group  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  managing  the  American  Legion  mag¬ 
azine,  the  organization’s  nationwide 
publication,  and  it  is  because  of  that  as¬ 
sociation  that  I  have  particular  pride  in 
an  article  appearing  in  our  current  issue 
entitled,  “Why  Can’t  Some  of  Our  Uni¬ 
versities  Be  Fair  to  the  U.S.  Congress?” 

This  splendid  article  rather  effectively 
answers  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  loy¬ 
alty  oath  required  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Managing  Editor 
Robert  B.  Pitkin,  a  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 
Incidentally,  in  addition  to  his  personal 
qualifications  for  the  task  of  answering 
Congress’  collegiate  critics,  it  would 
seem  pertinent  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Pitkin  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
a  former  distinguished  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University  and  one 
of  America’s  best  known  authors. 

In  answering  criticism  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  of  the  action  of  Congress 
in  this  instance  Mr.  Pitkin  identifies  the 
charges  as  “complaints”  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3  and  replies  to  them  in  order. 

Complaint  No.  1  that  Congress  has 
singled  out  college  students  for  “dis¬ 
trust”  above  all  other  Federal  bene¬ 
ficiaries  is  answered  by  pointing  out 
that  this  is  a  defense  program  and  that 
on  the  assumption  that  the  student  may 
someday  be  handling  defense  secrets  we 
have  a  right  to  be  sure  of  his  loyalty. 

Complaint  No.  2  that  loyalty  oaths 
will  not  make  a  person  loyal  is  answered 
by  reminding  the  complainants  that 
first  it  will  prevent  subsidizing  someone 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pledge 
loyalty  to  the  United  States;  and  second 
it  will  provide  the  Government  with  an 
instrument  for  proceeding  against  per¬ 
jurers. 

Complaint  No.  3  that  loyalty  oaths 
lead  to  political  and  religious  oaths  Mr. 
Pitkin  dismisses  as  completely  irrele- 
vent  and  unsupported  by  any  previous 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  this 
field.  And  then  Mr.  Pitkin  suggests  to 
the  president  of  Yale  that  he  might  look 
into  some  of  the  secret  oaths  exacted  on 
his  own  campus  by  college-sanctioned 
fraternities. 

To  sum  up.  Bob  Pitkin  has  done  an 
admirable  job  in  pinpointing  the  in¬ 
accuracies  and  fallacies  in  the  charges 
leveled  at  the  so-called  loyalty  oath  and 
in  addition  he  has  supported  Congress 
in  the  discharge  of  its  sworn  duty  as  has 
no  other  writer  in  my  recolection.  The 
American  Legion  magazine  article  in 
full  was  made  a  part  of  the  extension 
of  remarks  of  the  Honorable  A.  S.  Her- 
long,  Jr.,  on  February  1  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
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citizen  who  believes  that  the  protection 
of  our  Government  from  enemies  both 
foreign  and  domestic  is  a  paramount  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  every  American. 


Freight  Car  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sioners,  before  the  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  support  of 
Senate  bills  1789,  1811  and  1812,  on  June 
8  and  9,  1959. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  hearings  before  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car  Short¬ 
age  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  is  contained  in 
the  freight  car  supply  report  issued  by 
that  committee  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
hearings. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that,  so  far  as  freight  car  shortages  are 
concerned,  we  in  the  West  suffer  under 
an  undue  handicap.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  be  aware  of  that  fact,  be¬ 
cause  the  railroad  cars  which  have  been 
allocated  to  Western  railroads  have  too 
often  been  found  piled  up  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  for  use  on  a 
rental  basis,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  low 
rental  basis,  to  keep  the  industries  of 
the  East  going.  So  we  ask  a  fair  share 
in  the  use  of  railroad  cars,  and  we  hope 
that  our  plea,  which  we  make  year  after 
year,  will  be  heeded  this  time,  and  that 
we  shall  not  be  confronted  next  fall  with 
further  shortages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com¬ 
missioners  Before  the  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Poreicn  Commerce  in  Sup¬ 
port  of  S.  1789,  S.  1811,  and  S.  1812,  June 
8  and  9,  1959 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners  is  a  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization  embracing  within  its  membership 
the  members  of  the  railroad  and  public  util¬ 
ity  regulatory  commissions  and  boards  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  regulatory  commissions,  the  ICC,  the 
FCC,  the  FPC,  the  SEC,  and  the  CAB  are  also 
members  of  the  association  but  on  matters 
of  legislation  the  association  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  or  attempt  to  speak  for  these  Federal 
agencies.  My  appearance  is  on  behalf  of  the 
State  commission  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  February  28,  1957,  the  following 
resolution  was  duly  adopted: 


"RESOLUTION  RELATING  to  S.  942  AND  H.R.  3626, 
85TH  CONGRESS 

“Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress  legislation  to  amend  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act,  so  as  to  aid  in  al¬ 
leviating  shortages  of  railroad  freight  cars 
during  periods  of  emergency  or  threatened 
emergency  by  authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  promote  the  ex¬ 
peditious  movement,  distribution,  and  in¬ 
terchange  or  return  of  freight  cars:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners  hereby  records  its 
support  of  the  objectives  of  such  legislation; 
and 

“Resolved  further.  That  the  legal  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  association  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  present  the  views  of  the  association 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  such  legislation  or  any  similar  bills 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  objective; 
namely,  to  help  alleviate  shortages  of  rail¬ 
road  freight  cars.” 

One  of  the  most  vexing,  costly,  and  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  railroad  transportation  to¬ 
day  is  the  problem  of  inadequate  freight-car 
supply.  The  size  of  the  Nation’s  railroad 
freight-car  fleet  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
over  the  years.  The  problem  has  become 
one  of  such  serious  proportions,  that  the 
NARUC  in  1955  established  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  matter.  The  committee, 
since  that  time,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  its  study,  directed  toward  accomplishing 
two  objectives:  (1)  An  increase  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  freight-car  supply  through  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  and  additional  cars,  and  (2)  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  existing  car 
supply. 

In  line  with  these  efforts,  the  committee 
recommended  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  NARUC  endorsed  the  enactment  of 
so-called  per  diem  legislation  in  the  85th 
Congress.  Similar  bills,  S.  1789,  S.  1811,  and 
S.  1812,  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con¬ 
gress.  S.  1789  and  S.  1811  would  empower 
the  ICC  in  fixing  per  diem  rates  to  consider 
factors  such  as  level  of  freight-car  ownership 
and  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  car.  Such 
an  approach  serves  more  directly  as  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  building  of  new  and  additional 
cars.  S.  1812  would  empower  the  ICC,  during 
periods  of  shortage  or  threatening  shortage, 
to  fix  charges  in  addition  to  existing  per 
diem  charges  aimed  to  promote  the  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  equipment. 

Each  of  these  bills  is  aimed  at  the  same 
objective;  namely,  to  help  alleviate  shortages 
of  railroad  freight  cars,  and  this  objective 
is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  NARUC. 

While  such  an  endorsement  is  a  serious 
step,  it  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  and  neces¬ 
sary  one  in  light  of  the  adverse  economic 
impact  resulting  from  the  periodic  crises  in 
freight-car  supply.  The  inability  of  shippers 
to  secure  freight  cars  results  in  reduced 
production  and  payrolls,  increased  inven¬ 
tories  causing  greater  costs  and  postponed 
or  canceled  expansion  programs.  While  this 
total  loss  cannot  be  fully  determined,  it  does 
nevertheless  clearly  emphasize  the  serious 
and  stifling  effect  that  the  freight-car  short¬ 
age  has  on  the  economy  in  some  areas  of 
the  United  States.  The  areas  most  dis¬ 
tressed  are  in  those  States  economically  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  transportation  facilities 
available  for  grain,  cotton,  lumber,  and  coal 
shipments,  and  the  shipment  of  commodi¬ 
ties  requiring  refrigeration  cars. 

Furthermore,  and  perhaps  paramount,  is 
the  question  of  what  would  happen  to  our 
defense  effort  in  the  event  of  another  full- 
scale  war  emergency  if  the  Nation’s  railroads 
cannot  expeditiously  handle  the  commercial 
traffic  now  offered  them. 

Accordingly,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to 
take  all  reasonable  steps  directed  toward  the 


acquisition  of  an  adequate  freight-car  supply 
and  toward  maximum  utilization  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  existing  freight-car  supply.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  State  regulatory  commissions, 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  is  before 
this  special  committee  at  this  time  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  end.  The  NARUC,  therefore, 
favors  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr., 
General  Solicitor,  NARUC. 


Automation  Object  Lesson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY  . 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  30,  1960,  entitled  “Au¬ 
tomation  Object  Lesson.” 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  one  of  the  giant  industrial 
enterprises  of  my  district  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  has  made  manifest  the 
kind  of  cooperation  which  is  needed  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor  as  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  are  taken  to  improve  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  consumer. 

Consolidated  Edison  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  intelligent  attitude  with 
which  it  operates  and  labor  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  fine  spirit  of  rapport  it 
has  shown. 

The  article  follows: 

Automation  Object  Lesson 

The  visit  of  30  New  York  union  leaders 
to  the  Consolidated  Edison  atomic  generat¬ 
ing  plant,  now  being  built  up  the  Hudson, 
calls  attention  to  a  story  of  automation  that 
everyone  should  know — especially  leaders  of 
management  and  labor. 

The  new  plant  is  one  more  sweeping  tech¬ 
nological  improvement  of  the  many  which 
Consolidated  Edison  has  put  into  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades.  As  a  result  of 
these  the  company  is  now  turning  out  about 
three  times  as  much  current  as  in  the  late 
thirties  with  only  about  half  as  many  em¬ 
ployees.  Even  more  miraculous,  this  has 
been  done  without  discharging  any  workers 
on  account  of  technological  advances.  And, 
far  from  resisting  the  changes,  the  AFL-  CIO 
Utility  Workers  Union,  Local  1-2,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  employees,  has  cooperated  in 
carrying  them  out. 

All  this  has  come  through  the  company’s 
basic  policy  of  what  might  be  called  natural 
employment  attrition.  None  of  the  places  of 
those  workers  who  died,  or  who  left  the 
company  because  of  retirement,  ill  health, 
or  other  causes,  has  been  filled  as  the  years 
went  by.  And,  whenever  possible,  the  work¬ 
ers  who  remained  were  upgraded — trained  by 
the  company  to  take  the  more  skilled  posi¬ 
tions  demanded  by  the  increasingly  complex 
mechanisms  of  generation  and  control. 
Then,  too,  the  company  has  followed  a  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  discussion  with  the  union 
leaders  about  each  step  in  the  march  of 
automation,  before  it  has  been  taken.  The 
same  sort  of  union-management  cooperation 
has  been  used  in  the  working  out  of  safety 
arrangements. 

The  payoff  of  these  policies  has  been  im¬ 
pressive.  With  the  great  Increase  in  the 
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company’s  production  per  worker  hour  have 
come  constantly  higher  wages  for  its  em¬ 
ployees — average  weekly  earnings  of  $116.35 
last  year,  compared  with  $32.10  in  1930.  And 
there  has  been  no  impairment,  but  rather 
improvement,  in  the  dividends  paid  since 
1942.  Also  the  mutual  respect  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  union  that  grew  with  consulta¬ 
tion  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  remarkable  record  of  uninterrupted 
production.  The  Con  Edison  story  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  needed  by  both  management  and 
labor  in  these  strike-bedeviled  years. 


The  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  edi¬ 
torial  approval  of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1960,  better 
known,  perhaps  as  the  clean  elections 
bill,  has  been  heart  warming  to  those  of 
us  who  have  spent  years  fighting  for 
revision  of  our  election  laws.  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  have  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  clean  elections  over 
the  years  it  has  been,  in  one  form  or 
another,  before  the  Congress.  News¬ 
paper  editorials — many  published  prior 
to  Senate  passage  of  the  bill;  others 
printed  even  before  the  Senate  voted  on 
amendments — should,  I  feel,  be  made 
available  to  my  colleagues.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torials  from  the  Louisville  Times  and  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  Jan.  21,  1960] 
Toward  a  Better  Election  Law 

From  the  time  of  their  birth,  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  and  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1939  have  been 
criticized  as  inadequate  to  the  task  of  as¬ 
suring  clean  elections.  But  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Congress  had  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  intervening  years  to 
strengthen  them. 

For  several  years  Senator  Thomas  Hen¬ 
nings,  a  Missouri  Democrat,  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  frustrating  fight.  He  is  lead¬ 
ing  it  again  this  year,  and  he  has  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  successful  in  the  early  skirmishing. 
That  is  no  proof  he  will  win  the  battle,  but 
at  least  it  permits  some  qualified  optimism. 

As  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  bill  now  being  debated  would  re¬ 
quire  more  detailed  reporting  of  campaign 
financing  and  would  raise  the  legal  spending 
limits  which  are  now  at  completely  un¬ 
realistic  levels.  Senator  Hennings,  however, 
has  several  amendments  he  wants  tacked 
on  to  that  measure. 

One  of  these  would  make  the  bill  apply 
to  primaries  as  well  as  general  elections. 
Another  would  cover  campaign  commit¬ 
tees  operating  only  within  a  single  State  (in 
its  present  form  the  bill  applies  only  to 
committees  working  in  more  than  one 
State).  Still  another  would  put  an  over¬ 
all  limit  on  the  political  contributions  an 
individual  could  make. 


Henning’s  first  success — and  it  was  a  not¬ 
able  one — came  Tuesday  when  the  Senate 
voted  to  accept  the  amendment  making 
State  primaries  subject  to  spending  limits 
and  financial  reporting.  Obviously  this  is 
needed,  for  in  some  States,  especially  in  the 
one-party  South,  the  primaries  are  in  effect 
the  final  election. 

The  familiar  conservative  southern  Demo¬ 
crat-northern  Republican  coalition  took  one 
of  its  rather  infrequent  beatings  in  the  roll- 
call.  Thirty-four  Democrats  and  16  Re¬ 
publicans  voted  for  the  amendment;  21 
Democrats,  mostly  from  the  South,  and  18 
Republicans  voted  against  it.  We  are  grati¬ 
fied  that  both  of  Kentucky’s  Senators,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  and  Thruston  Morton, 
voted  for  the  admendment,  as  did  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana.  Senator  Capehart  of 
Indiana  voted  against  it. 

As  we  have  said,  this  early  success  does 
not  assure  final  victory,  either  for  this  one 
amendment  or  for  the  bill  as  a  whole.  The 
fact  that  the  two  party  leaders,  Senator 
Johnson  of  Texas  and  Senator  Dirksen  of 
Illinois,  voted  against  the  amendment  indi¬ 
cates  that  stiff  fighting  remains.  Still,  a 
good  start  has  been  made  and  we  hope  that 
the  good  fight  continues. 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  Register, 
Jan.  18,  1960] 

Campaign  Dollars 

Assuming  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  con¬ 
gressional  limits  on  campaign  spending 
where  Federal  offices  are  involved,  extension 
of  the  law  to  primaries  and  nominating  con¬ 
ventions,  as  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced 
under  the  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  Senators 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
and  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  would  appear  to  have  logic  on  its 
side.  It  is  logical,  too,  in  that  it  would  en¬ 
large  the  spending  limits  in  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  tighten  up  reporting 
provisions. 

Tli is  newspaper  never  has  had  much  faith 
in  the  effectiveness  of  campaign  spending 
limits,  and  is  disposed  to  feel  that  it  is  the 
use  made  of  campaign  money  rather  than 
the  amount  of  it  that  should  be  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
principle  has  been  accepted,  we  can  see  no 
good  reason  for  exempting  nominations, 
which  are  part  of  the  election  process,  or  for 
refusal  to  provide  additional  safeguards  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  more  effective  compliance. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  those  who  com¬ 
plain  that  the  proposed  extension  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  “invasion  of  the  proper  function 
of  the  States”  are  more  concerned  about  pre¬ 
serving  control  of  nominating  machinery 
than  assuring  the  honesty  of  elections. 


A  Bill  To  Strengthen  Penalties  for  Send¬ 
ing  Obscene  Literature  Through  the 

Mails 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
troducing  today  a  bill  already  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Granahan,  which  strengthens 
the  penalties  for  sending  obscene  litera¬ 
ture  through  the  mails. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  these  smut 


salesmen,  as  they  have  been  called,  do  a 
$500  million  business  a  year.  This  can 
only  mean  that  our  present  laws  are  not 
strong  enough  to  deter  them  from  these 
immoral  activities. 

I  feel  that  we  must  make  the  penal¬ 
ties  so  severe  that  this  business  will  sim¬ 
ply  not  be  worthwhile. 

No  one  knows  how  much  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  might  be  prevented  if  this  lit¬ 
erature  were  not  readily  available  to 
every  youngster.  We  do  know  that  there 
is  a  definite  link  between  obscenity  and 
sex  crimes,  and  that  obscene  matter  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  general  corruption  of 
youthful  morals. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  this  source  of  corruption  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  think  that  one  way  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  raise  the 
maximum  and  minimum  penalties,  as 
this  bill  does,  and  to  make  prison  terms 
mandatory  even  for  first  offenders. 


The  American  Farm  School  in  Greece: 
Splendid  Americans  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  YORK  , 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  particular  pleasure  yesterday  to  wel¬ 
come  Bruce  M.  Lansdale,  director  of  the 
American  Farm  School  in  Thessaloniki, 
Greece,  who  is  visiting  this  country  to 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Lansdale,  formerly  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  the  son  of  the  former  general 
secretary  of  the  YMCA  in  Rochester,  Mr. 
Herbert  P.  Lansdale.  The  senior  Mr. 
Lansdale  is  now  general  secretary  of  the 
national  council  of  the  YMCA. 

I  have  followed  with  interest  the  great 
variety  of  activities  in  which  the  school 
is  engaged  to  serve  the  best  interest  both 
of  the  people  of  Greece  and  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
practical  technical  assistance  which  is 
helping  people  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
improve  their  way  of  life.  The  school  is 
thus  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  America  and  Greece  and  is 
winning  friends  for  our  country  all  over 
the  world. 

The  American  Farm  School,  which  was 
founded  in  1904,  operates  a  multipurpose 
program  of  agricultural  and  technical 
training  leadership  for  the  villages  of 
Greece.  The  growth  of  the  school  over 
the  past  50  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
From  one  mud  brick  house  on  50  acres 
of  land  it  has  grown  to  a  modern  pro¬ 
ductive  institution  with  50  buildings  on 
375  acres  of  land  providing  a  guiding 
light  to  rural  people  of  Greece.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  4-year  course  for  200  boys,  the 
school  operates  a  short  course  program 
for  a  thousand  adults  each  year,  a  com¬ 
munity  development  program  for  train¬ 
ing  existing  leadership,  a  model  demon- 
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stration  center,  and  a  livestock  distribu¬ 
tion  program. 

The  school  has  received  recognition 
from  both  the  Greek  and  American  Gov¬ 
ernments  through  special  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  scholarships  for  students  who  come 
from  villages  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  visitors  from  so  many  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  world  have  come 
to  study  the  school’s  methods  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  application  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  They  thus  seek  to  utilize  ’the 
unique  methods  of  this  school  in  help¬ 
ing  their  people  to  solve  their  own  prob¬ 
lems. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  elements 
in  the  school’s  effort  is  that  two-thirds 
of  its  income  is  raised  in  Greece  through 
the  work  of  the  staff  and  the  students 
and  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  its  shops.  The  other  third  is  made 
possible  by  the  generous  support  of  in¬ 
terested  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Director  Lansdale  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  for  their  splendid  example  of 
American  friendship  and  assistance  in 
action.  The  American  Farm  School 
typifies  many  of  this  Nation’s  best  fea¬ 
tures  and  is  therefore  doing  much  to  im¬ 
prove  our  world  standing.  It  is  my  hope 
that  thoughtful  Americans  will  continue 
their  strong  support  for  this  fine  and 
vital  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  American  Farm 
School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Dream  Realized 

In  1902,  Dr.  John  Henry  House,  a  60-year- 
olcl  American  who  had  devoted  30  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Balkans,  realized 
his  most  cherished  dream.  He  borrowed  $500 
and  purchased  50  acres  of  land  a  few  miles 
outside  Salonica  and  started  a  school  to 
give  rural  boys  agricultural  and  industrial 
training  under  Christian  leadership.  He 
built  a  two-room  adobe  cottage  where  the 
first  orphan  boys  lived  and  learned.  He  had 
no  money  and  no  sources  of  support,  but  he 
had  faith  and  a  vision  and  was  able  to  make 
it  come  true. 

THE  FIRE 

In  1906  he  started  construction  on  the  main 
school  building  which  took  him  and  his  boys 
10  years  to  finish.  Each  new  contribution 
meant  a  few  more  bricks  and  mortar  until  it 
was  finally  completed  in  1916.  But  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  a  spark  from  a  charcoal 
heating  bucket  set  fire  to  the  roof  and  in  a 
few  short  hours  10  years  of  work  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  But  despite  his  years.  Dr 
House  did  not  give  up.  With  help  from  local 
sources  and  from  his  son,  Charles,  who  came 
over  to  help  him  and  later  succeeded  him,  he 
was  able  to  rebuild  his  school  and  a  great 
deal  more. 

the  period  of  growth 

Over  the  next  23  years  the  school  grew  in 
enrollment  and  size  in  its  service  to  the 
villages  of  Greece.  By  the  time  the  war  came 
and  the  founder’s  son  and  his  wife  were 
interned  in  Germany,  there  were  nearly  150 
students  and  over  15  major  structures.  The 
land  had  been  increased  to  300  acres  and  the 
school  had  established  itself  as  a  vital  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  people. 


the  bomb 

But  the  occupation  brought  serious  de¬ 
struction  to  the  school.  Before  the  troops 
left,  they  set  two  bombs  in  the  classroom 
building  and  blew  it  to  bits.  For  a  third 
time  it  had  to  be  rebuilt,  but  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  friends  from  America  the  school 
was  ready  to  reopen  by  the  fall  of  1945. 
the  kidnaping 

Tragedy,  however,  did  not  end  with  the 
war.  In  January  1949,  Communist  guerrillas 
from  the  north  crept  into  the  school  one 
night,  kidnaped  43  boys  and  took  them  off 
toward  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  each  in  his 
own  way  was  able  to  escape  and  every  last 
boy  returned  to  the  school  to  graduate  in 
June. 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  May  29,  1955,  the  school  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  incorporation.  Mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulation  poured  in  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  King  Paul  and  Queen 
Frederika  attended  the  celebration  where  re¬ 
tiring  Director  Charles  L.  House  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  decorations  from  the  King  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Athens  and  a  doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Salonica  in 
tribute  to  his  loyal  and  faithful  service  to 
the  people  of  Greece. 

THE  SCHOOL  TODAY 

Today,  with  over  50  buildings,  370  acres 
of  land,  200  students  in  the  4-year  course 
and  over  450  in  the  short  courses,  the  school 
is  continuing  its  vital  training  program.  Un¬ 
der  Director  Bruce  M.  Lansdale  (B.S., 
University  of  Rochester;  M.A.,  Cornell), 
the  school  is  cooperating  closely  with 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  living  standards  of  the 
rural  population  of  a  country  65  percent 
agricultural.  This  striking  growth  and 
development  has  only  been  made  possible 
through  the  continued  support  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  company  of  thoughtful  Americans. 
Thanks  to  these  friends  the  school  ap¬ 
proaches  the  future  with  confidence  that 
it  will  meet  successfully  the  challenge  of 
increasing  needs  for  assistance  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  rural  Greece. 


Activities  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCL0SS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  I  am 
glad  to  receive  permission  to  insert  an¬ 
other  editorial  by  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
which  appeared  in  their  newspaper  of 
February  1,  1960,  on  the  same  subject. 
The  arguments  presented  in  this  edito¬ 
rial  have  a  great  deal  of  logic  and  it  is 
too  bad  that  the  ambitions  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
blind  their  minds  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  scope  of  their  activities.  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  should  be 
concerned  about  all  phases  of  transpor¬ 
tation  affecting  the  economy  of  New 
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York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  able  minds 
of  the  authority  should  be  addressed  to 
the  solution  of  the  grave  problems  facing 
commuters  and  the  railroads  they  have 
to  travel  on. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Muddled  Thinking  Still  Rules  the  Port 
Authority 

If  railroad  commuters  are  perplexed  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Author¬ 
ity  to  live  up  to  its  public  obligations  they 
have  cause  to  become  indignant  over  the 
news  that  the  port  authority  plans  to  spend 
$20  million  for  more  bus  facilities  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  Moreover,  the  port  authority  be¬ 
lieves  this  $20  million  will  accommodate  all 
bus  demands  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Then  it  adds  this  crushing  blow  to  its  rapidly 
dwindling  reputation:  “Providing  existing 
rail  facilities  continue  to  be  available.”  How 
it  can  expect  precarious  rail  facilities  to  re¬ 
main  available  at  the  same  time  another  $20 
million  of  public  credit  (sold  to  bondholders 
through  the  use  of  legislative  power)  gives 
buses  a  greater  advantage  over  railroads  is 
a  puzzle.  But  in  recent  days  the  port  au¬ 
thority,  either  through  arrogance  or  stupid¬ 
ity.  has  not  been  noted  for  clear  thinking. 

This  newspaper  recently  commented  on 
the  need  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  port 
authority  operations  by  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature.  Its  persistent  refusal  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  deplorable  condition  of 
passenger  rail  service,  though  it  was  created 
to  develop  terminal,  transportation,  and 
other  facilities  of  commerce,  prompted  the 
view  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  New 
Jersey  learns  througs  public  inquiry  whether 
it  has  created  a  supergovernment,  immune 
to  public  opinion. 

Representative  James  C.  Auchincloss  in¬ 
serted  these  views  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  January  28,  and  commented:  “The 
growth  and  power  of  the  various  authorities 
like  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  some¬ 
thing  which  should  have  the  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Congress  to  the  end  that  if  nec¬ 
essary  the  public’s  rights  and  conveniences 
should  be  protected  and  the  operations  of 
the  port  authority  should  be  confined  to 
the  prerogatives  given  to  it  under  the  law.” 

The  port  authority  has  many  achievements 
to  its  credit  but  it  cannot  bask  in  the  glow 
of  these  achievements  while  it  persists  in  a 
calculated  plan  to  favor  one  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  over  another.  The  authority  has 
been  severely  criticized,  even  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  evil  forces  are  at  work  in  behalf  of 
private  interests,  and  its  latest  scheme  will 
not  lessen  the  growing  belief  that  the  au¬ 
thority  is  endangering  its  usefulness. 


The  Sugar  Industry  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.’J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  today’s  Washington  Evening 
Star  an  advertisement  concerning  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

The  spirit  of  cooperativeness  which 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  recent  events  in  another  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  country. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  advertisement  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola,  which  Columbus  discovered  even 
before  he  discovered  America,  an  extremely 
fertile,  subtropical  and  of  almost  20,000 
square  miles  (over  three-fourths  of  it  culti¬ 
vable)  already  produces  some  million  tons 
of  sugar  a  year. 

This  proud  record  is  no  mere  accident  of 
geography  *  *  *  no  fortuitous  sweep  of  the 
lavish  hand  of  nature.  It  is  deliberate,  man¬ 
made,  and  science-fostered. 

In  this  island  republic  history  reaches  as 
far  back  as  Western  Hemisphere  history  goes. 
Its  Ciudad  Trujillo  metropolis  dates  from 
1496.  Its  traditions  are  rich  and  colorful. 
But  here  is  a  case  where  tradition,  far  from 
impeding  progress,  has  actively  encouraged 
it. 

Here  steadily  expanding  capacity  for  sugar 
production  has  not  depended  on  mere  plant¬ 
ing  of  more  cane  from  year  to  year. 

Here  the  sugar  is  run  by  long-experienced 
business  men,  by  agronomists  who  know  the 
soil  and  climate  as  they  know  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  by  engineers  who  harness  the 
skills  of  mechanization  to  the  growth  of 
the  soil. 

Here,  inevitably,  sugar  output  has  risen  to 
match  sugair  opportunity — for  this  is  the  land 
where  sugar  first  grew. 

Here  too  sugar  never  has  failed  to  meet 
its  export  commitments  to  a  world  that  is 
hungry  for  it.  It  has  even  made  up  the  sugar 
export  deficits  of  other  producing  nations. 

From  the  most  powerful  and  the  greatest 
consuming  nation  in  the  world  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Sugar  Commission  asks  only  fair  and 
equitable  consideration  for  its  country’s 
leading  crop — for  this  increasingly  important 
source  of  supply  in  this  area  which  is  now 
so  sensitive  and  responsive  to  world  political 
and  economic  conditions. 

Dominican  Republic  Sugar  Commission. 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 


A  Program  To  Combat  the  Expansion  of 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  pro¬ 
vocative  letter  from  one  of  Westchester 
County’s  outstanding  builders,  Alan 
Carnoy,  who  has  come  forward  with  an 
inspiring  program  to  combat  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  communism  in  various  aveas  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Carnoy  has  already  in¬ 
augurated  his  program  in  Mexico  and 
has  won  the  respect  and  cooperation  of 
authorities  in  the  locality  where  he  has 
developed  private  homes  at  low  cost  for 
workers  and  retired  people. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Carnoy’s  idea  is  simply 
to  construct  low-cost  homes  with  long¬ 
term  mortgages  so  that  the  purchaser 
can  pay  off  his  obligation  as  though  he 
were  paying  rent.  By  constructing  pri¬ 
vate  homes  in  contrast  to  apartment 


buildings  the  purchaser  is  given  an 
equity  in  his  own  property,  long  lasting 
equity  in  his  own  country,  and  a  certain 
sense  of  pride  that  comes  with  home 
ownership.  Experience  has  shown  that 
people  everywhere  take  pride  in  their 
own  homes,  care  for  them  and  improve 
them  because  they  are  capital  assets, 
and  in  so  doing  they  develop  a  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  homeland. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  I  have 
noted  a  vast  program  of  apartment 
building  where  people  are  housed  like 
pigeons  and  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
home  ownership.  Such  a  habitat  makes 
the  residents  vulnerable  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  communism.  Were  these  same 
people  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
their  own  homes  they  would  have  a 
sense  of  dedication  to  their  country 
that  would  make  them  immune  to  sub¬ 
version. 

Mr.  Carnoy’s  idea,  frought  as  it  is 
with  wonderful  possibilities,  has  brought 
him  little  but  frustration  in  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  our  lending  agencies.  It  is 
time  that  we  in  this  country  awakened 
to  the  need  for  promoting  this  intelli¬ 
gent  approach  to  the  world  Communist 
problem,  with  particular  reference  to 
Mexico  and  South  America,  France  and 
Italy.  As  Mr.  Carnoy  points  out  so  elo¬ 
quently  in  his  letter,  the  number  of 
Communists  is  insignificant  in  all  liter¬ 
ate  countries  where  home  ownership  is 
available.  Note  for  example  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  the 
Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries, 
West  Germany,  Australia,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  in  countries 
where  home  ownership  is  discouraged 
communism  germinates,  takes  root,  and 
flourishes. 

As  Mr.  Carnoy’s  representative  in  the 
Congress,  I  strongly  urge  that  our  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  give  serious  thought  to  the 
beneficial  results  attainable  by  further¬ 
ing  his  program  of  home  ownership 
throughout  the  world. 

The  letter  follows: 

Carnoy  International  Building  Corp., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  2,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Edwin  B.  Dooley, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Congress  of  the  United  States , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dooley:  After  3  years 
of  trying  to  build  homes  abroad,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  sure 
to  lose  the  so-called  economic  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  many  countries, 
unless  the  huge  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
is  reduced.  Our  middle  class  system — a 
characteristic  of  which  is  homeownership — 
has  succeeded  in  bridging  this  gap  with  in¬ 
come  taxes  and  higher  wages. 

But  in  many  countries  the  social  differ¬ 
ences  are  so  great  that  they  give  the  Com¬ 
munists  confidence  that  their  system  will 
expand.  Hence,  I  believe  that  we  can  "take 
an  important  step  toward  correcting  this 
situation  by  demonstrating  how  homeown¬ 
ership  can  be  made  available  for  those  in 
the  middle  income  brackets. 

Obviously,  a  few  thousand  new  homeown¬ 
ers  cannot  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  natural  resources  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  jobs.  However,  the  psychological  ap¬ 
peal  of  homeownership  on  those  already 
employed  is  tremendous,  putting  their 
dreams  of  a  better  life  suddenly  within 
reach. 

By  purchasing  a  home  through  a  small 
down  payment,  a  person  with  income  too 


small  for  savings  can  become  a  real  estate 
property  owner.  Each  monthly  mortgage 
payment,  instead  of  rent,  increases  the 
owner’s  equity,  a  source  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  from  experience  that  a 
homeowner  is  always  improving  his  prop¬ 
erty,  for  it  belongs  to  him,  is  worth  money, 
and  will  be  inherited  by  his  family,  whereas 
a  tenant  has  no  interest  in  even  main¬ 
taining,  let  alone  improving,  the  property. 

It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  the 
home  buyer  get  good  value,  for  he  must  be 
sure  of  a  genuine  equity  from  his  monthly 
payments.  No  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  his  freedom  to  sell,  although  when  some 
governments  grant  really  good  terms  they 
require  that  the  mortgage  be  paid  off  be¬ 
fore  re-sale  is  permitted.  Of  course,  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  heoretically  has  home- 
ownership,  just  as  it  theoretically  has  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  would  have  to  require  the 
buyer  to  resell  to  the  State  to  prevent 
creation  of  capitalists. 

The  number  of  Communists  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  all  literate  countries  where  home 
ownership  is  available.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  the  British  Isles, 
the  Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries, 
West  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Israel, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  altogether  about 
12  percent  of  the  world. 

But  the  Communist  vote  for  years  has 
been  enormous  and  continues  to  be  where 
the  laws  do  not  encourage  home  ownership, 
even  in  highly  developed  and  democratic 
countries  such  as  wealthy  France,  or  Italy. 
They  are  not  really  Communists,  but  mostly 
discontented  people  who  vote  to  protest 
against  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  improv¬ 
ing  their  living  conditions. 

To  make  possible  the  building  and  offering 
of  good  homes  at  a  low  price  all  over  the 
world,  three  factors  are’  fundamental:  (1) 
Land;  (2)  Mortgages,  and  (3)  Government 
encouragement.  Let  us  look  at  these  from 
a  practical  builder’s  angle: 

1.  Availability  of  land,  and  not  at  an 
exorbitant  price:  The  cost  of  land  was  15.4 
percent  of  the  total  price  of  the  average 
home  built  in  the  United  States  in  1959, 
according  to  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  of  the  United  States.  In 
Latin  America,  an  improved  lot  usually  costs 
more  than  the  low-priced  home  which  will 
be  built  on  it,  and  prices  are  much  higher 
than  in  North  America. 

This  stems  mainly  from  the  tradition,  en¬ 
couraged  by  laws,  that  first  a  lot  should  be 
bought  and  then  a  house  built  with  a  con¬ 
tractor.  This  setup  is  excellent  for  land- 
owners  whose  share  may  be  more  than  all 
labor  and  material  for  the  home.  In  any 
case,  this  system  will  not  produce  homes 
with  good  value  when  wages  for  construction 
workers  go  up. 

In  countries  which  do  not  have  standards 
of  valuation,  real  estate  taxes  may  be  un¬ 
equal  or  insignificant,  thus  encouraging 
hoarding.  In  England  also  with  a  low  real 
estate  tax,  land  is  offered  for  sale  readily  be¬ 
cause  of  income  tax  which  actually  limits 
regular  income  and  forces  many  to  sell 
capital  assets. 

2.  Mortgage  money  and  appropriate  mort¬ 
gages:  Public  savings  are  the  normal  source 
of  mortgages  for  low-priced  homes.  In  most 
countries,  the  governments  directly  regulate 
the  proportion  of  public  savings  for  mort¬ 
gages,  as  a  rule  very  small  and  badly  used. 

For  example,  the  French  direct  all  na¬ 
tional  savings  to  one  fund  which  annually 
allocates  the  amount  of  mortgages  for  each 
district.  The  mortgages  are  up  to  70  percent 
of  cost  of  construction,  but  as  land  is  not 
taken  into  consideration,  practically  only 
apartments  are  built,  and  far  out  of  the 
cities,  where  land  is  cheaper.  If  this  con¬ 
tinues,  Paris,  like  Moscow,  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  satellite  apartment  cities  in  the 
future. 
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In  Italy,  there  are  some  mortgages  on  50 
percent  of  the  combined  value  of  land  and 
house,  a  proportion  clearly  insufficient  for 
the  middle  class.  The  government,  mean¬ 
while,  finances  big  apartment  projects. 

In  underdeveloped  countries,  a  mortgage 
banker  who  takes  in  public  savings  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  finance  expensive  homes  for  more  se¬ 
curity. 

Savings  appear  as  a  natural  human  in¬ 
stinct  in  every  country  not  facing  currency 
devaluation.  Homes  available  for  a  small 
downpayment  are  the  greatest  incentive  for 
more  savings.  Unlike  the  nonreturnable  in¬ 
vestment  in  public  housing  or  any  long-term 
general  development  expense,  payments  on 
home  mortgages  are  started  30  days  after  the 
loan  is  made. 

The  higher  the  mortgage  and  the  longer 
the  term,  the  more  people  can  buy  homes. 
In  most  countries  right  now,  20-year  mort¬ 
gages  for  80  percent  of  the  price  would  be 
sufficient  for  many  years  before  satisfying 
the  demand.  The  interest  should  be  about 
2  percent  higher  than  interest  paid  on  sav¬ 
ings  by  mortgage  institutions.  Any  com¬ 
mission  or  premiums  should  be  prohibited, 
as  these  immediately  add  to  the  price,  which 
must  be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

3.  Government  encouragement  through 
proper  laws  and  taxation:  In  many  coun¬ 
tries,  taxes  and  regulations  make  home  own¬ 
ership  very  difficult  for  the  middle  class. 

The  tax  on  change  of  ownership  may  ex¬ 
ceed  10  percent  of  the  price  which  adds  a 
very  tough  cash  requirement  to  purchase  of 
a  home.  The  tax  on  volume  of  business 
raises  the  price  by  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
Other  indirect  taxes  such  as  stamps  and 
special  privileges,  as  of  notary  publics,  not 
only  add  to  costs,  but  take  time. 

Government  regulations  with  respect  to 
technical  routine  of  land  subdivision,  mort¬ 
gages,  and  construction  can  actually  make 
it  impossible  to  build  a  home  project.  As 
an  example,  a  building  permit  for  a  one- 
family  home  in  the  State  of  New  York  must 
be  issued  within  3  days  or  refused  for  a 
valid  reason.  To  get  the  same  permit  in 
France  within  3  months  is  an  achievement, 
although  France  has  centuries-old  traditions 
of  social  organizations  and  cultural  leader¬ 
ship. 

Our  problem,  I  believe,  is  to  find  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  acceptable  to  other  countries,  of 
demonstrating  how  homeownership  can  be 
made  available  to  the  middle  class.  In  my 
opinion  this  could  be  done  effectively  and 
quickly  by  using  U.S.  loans  to  build  model 
home  colonies  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capitals 
of  countries  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Such  loans  should  be  channeled  through 
local  mortgage-savings  institutions,  with 
land  improvements,  home  construction,  and 
form  of  sales  handled  according  to  local  laws. 
Changes  in  the  laws  could  be  requested  as 
they  become  necessary.  From  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  I  know  that  they  will  be  granted. 

In  my  negotiations  with  U.S.  international 
lending  institutions,  I  found  that  our  official 
stand  is  that  housing  abroad  is  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  that  it  would  cost  us  un¬ 
told  billions,  and  that  therefore  the  United 
States  should  stay  away  from  it. 

Such  an  attitude  may  help  to  explain  the 
answer  I  received  from  a  minor  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  official  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  our  U.S.  Ambassador.  “Very 
charming  man,”  he  answered.  And  what  did 
he  think  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador?  “That’s 
different,’’  the  official  replied,  “he  under¬ 
stands  our  problems.” 

The  Communists  have  an  answer  to  the 
housing  problem:  The  government  builds. 
Naturally,  the  more  the  government  is  in 
business,  the  more  it  wants  to  take  over, 
to  produce  better  and  cheaper,  thus  advanc¬ 
ing  the  economy  toward  the  Communist  goal 
of  total  control,  along  with  enslavement  of 
the  individual. 


We,  on  the  other  hand,  can  offer  a  solution 
of  a  free  people  to  the  housing  problem  all 
over  the  world:  Pay  like  rent,  but  own.  The 
obvious  mistake  is  to  think  about  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  units  needed  for  poor  workers  all 
over  the  world.  Such  units  as  are  built  are 
very  much  disliked  by  the  worker,  who  does 
not  want  to  stay  poor,  nor  to  be  treated  as 
such.  So  instead  of  millions  of  units  let 
us  start  with  thousands  of  real  homes,  for 
which  the  workers  will  know  that  they  will 
also  eventually  qualify  as  owners. 

No  additional  burden  would  have  to  be 
assumed  by  the  American  taxpayer  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  a  program.  The  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  to  Public  Lay  480  (commodity  sales) 
provides  that  25  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
agricultural  surplus  sales  abroad  may  be 
loaned,  with  local  government  approval,  to 
local  American  companies. 

These  loans  are  now  granted  mostly  to 
affiliates  of  the  largest  American  companies, 
who  do  create  jobs  and  teach  American 
methods.  They  are  undoubtedly  helping 
the  local  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
creating  a  certain  amount  of  good  will  for 
the  United  States.  The  latter  is  diluted, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  and  other  industrialization 
measures,  especially  in  the  smaller  coun¬ 
tries,  are  put  on  the  market  at  prices  which 
most  local  residents  cannot  afford. 

Such  loans,  I  feel,  could  be  granted  also 
to  small  American  homebuilders  who,  with 
local  partners,  would  demonstrate  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  homeownership.  These  loans 
to  builders,  in  my  opinion,  would  go  hand 
in  hand  with  industrial  loans  in  achieving 
our  basic  aims,  because  homebuilding  in 
those  countries  is  done  primarily  by  hand, 
using  local  materials,  thus  creating  more 
employment  per  dollar  than  any  other  type 
of  investment.  This  is  certainly  another 
of  many  valid  reasons  for  directing  savings 
in  a  balanced  proportion  to  home  mortgages, 
not  as  substitutes  for  industrial  loans  but 
complementary  to  them. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Congressman, 
that  such  a  policy,  even  on  a  small  scale, 
will  make  people  in  other  countries  say  that 
we  understand  their  problems  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  help  them.  On  a  larger  scale, 
homeownership  can  defeat  communism. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  help  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  past  3  years,  and  with 
bes  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

-  Alan  Caf.noy. 


Soviet  Attempts  To  Infiltrate  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Ed¬ 
ward  Crankshaw,  the  distinguished 
British  expert  on  Soviet  affairs,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  on  the  increasing  Soviet 
attempts  to  infiltrate  Africa.  I  hope  that 
the  article,  which  was  published  in  this 
morning’s  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  will  receive  the  thoughtful  at¬ 
tention  of  our  State  Department.  I 
should  particularly  like  to  underline  the 
lead  paragraph: 

It  looks  like  1960  will  be  the  Soviet  Union’s 
African  year.  A  whole  galaxy  of  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  and  functionaries  has  lately  been  shed¬ 
ding  its  light  on  all  sorts  of  corners  of  the 
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Dark  Continent,  and  many  more  Russian  vis¬ 
itations  are  expected. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
article  will  help  us  to  awaken  to  the  need 
to  more  fully  identify  ourselves  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  emerging 
peoples  of  Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Crankshaw’s  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Visitors  Pave  Way  for  Moves  Into 

Africa — Galaxy  Lights  Dark  Continent 
(By  Edward  Crankshaw) 

London. — It  looks  like  1960  will  be  the 
Soviet  Union’s  African  year.  A  whole  galaxy 
of  Soviet  leaders  and  functionaries  has  lately 
been  shedding  its  light  on  all  sorts  of  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  dark  continent  and  many  more 
Russian  visitations  are  expected. 

The  delegation  attending  the  independ¬ 
ence  celebrations  in  the  Cameroons  was 
headed  by  M.  M.  Firyubin,  husband  of  the 
redoubtable  Madame  Furtseva,  former  So¬ 
viet  Ambassador  to  Belgrade  and  now  a 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  who  ac¬ 
companied  Marshal  Voroshilov  on  his  trip 
to  India. 

Firyubin’s  entourage  included  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelo¬ 
russian  Republics,  as  though  to  estabjish 
a  precedent  of  offcenter  dealings  with  new 
states. 

inauguration  celebrated 

To  Monrovia,  to  celebrate  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberian  President’s  fourth  term, 
went  an  even  more  imposing  tributary:  the 
young  and  powerful  Uzbek  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  Presidium  and  Secretar¬ 
iat,  N.  A.  Mukhitdinov.  He  worked  very  hard, 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  have  talks  with 
other  African  leaders. 

He  met  the  President  of  Guinea,  Sekou 
Toure,  only  lately  returned  from  his  own 
grand  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  met 
also  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Togoland,  who 
took  the  opportunity  to  invite  a  Soviet 
delegation  to  attend  the  ceremonies  planned 
to  mark  Togoland ’s  own  independence  later 
this  year. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Just  sent 
a  new  Ambassador  to  Guinea,  who  turns 
out  to  be  none  other  than  Daniel  Sollod, 
Moscow’s  Middle  Eastern  ball  of  fire.  After 
a  very  successful  time  in  Syria,  Sollod  went 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  events  leading  up  to  Suez.  Until 
the  other  day  he  was  head  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  Department  of  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Office.  He  seems  rather  a  heavyweight  for 
Guinea. 

How  much  of  a  threat  is  all  this?  And 
what  kind  of  a  threat?  For  the  time  being, 
it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  The 
Russians  are  learning  rather  than  doing. 
Africa  is  a  new  field  for  Russian  interests 
and,  obviously,  a  very  promising  one. 

GREAT  DEAL  TO  LEARN 

The  Russians  themselves  seem  to  have  real¬ 
ized  that  they  know  next  to  nothing  about 
Africa  and  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  to 
learn,  particularly  about  the  variety  of  Africa 
and  its  history. 

There  is  no  sign  at  all  that  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  violent  sort  of  activity  that 
characterized  their  postwar  penetration  into 
the  Far  East;  nor  are  they  blundering  about 
as  they  did  more  recently  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  are  being  very  cautious  indeed. 

The  breakaway-  of  Guinea  from  France 
offered,  of  course,  an  opportunity  too  good 
to  be  missed,  and  Moscow  certainly  regards 
the  credits  extended  last  summer  as  money 
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well  invested.  But  even  in  Guinea  no  se¬ 
rious  attempt  is  being  made  to  spread  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine  so  far.  This  applies  to  the 
whole  of  Africa. 

Certainly  there  is  a  school  in  Budapest 
where  African  leaders  are  being  trained  as 
Communist-minded  trade  unionists;  but  it 
is  a  very  small  school  running  very  short 
courses.  In  the  first  4-week  course  early 
last  autumn,  there  were  only  30  Africans 
from  10  African  countries — mostly  French- 
speaking  territories.  And  the  purpose  of  the 
course  seems  to  be  fairly  generalized  anti¬ 
colonial  agitation. 

In  Moscow,  Prof.  Ivan  Potekhin,  perhaps 
the  leading  Soviet  expert  on  Africa,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  new  body,  the  Soviet 
Association  of  Friendship  for  the  Peoples  of 
Africa.  Prof.  Potekhin  is  rather  more  than 
an  academic;  he  is  taking  it  upon  himself  to 
tell  African  nationalists  what  Moscow  ex¬ 
pects  of  them. 

It  expects  a  certain  amount  of  violence. 
Thus  in  the  Contemporary  East,  an  organ  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  Prof.  Potek¬ 
hin  has  criticized  those  African  nationalist 
leaders  who  think  that  the  proper  way  to 
national  freedom  is  through  negotiation  and 
compromise. 

But  with  all  this,  there  is  no  emphasis  on 
communism.  Moscow  is  offering  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  African  nationalist  movements,  ex¬ 
pressed  for  tactical  reasons  in  varying  tones 
of  voice,  but  no  more. 


Try  a  “Vimburger” 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  housewife.  Mrs.  Wayne  F. 
Smith,  of  1319  North  Izard,  Forrest  City, 
Ark.,  has  devoted  her  talents  both  as  a 
cook  and  as  a  nutritionist  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tasty  vimburgers  made 
from  soybeans  and  rice. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  collects  health  recipes, 
finds  that  soybeans  ground  and  added  to 
other  recipes  enhances  both  the  taste 
and  the  protein  value  of  the  food.  The 
following  article  from  the  January  28, 
1960,  issue  of  the  Crowley  Ridge  Chron¬ 
icle  will  be  of  interest  to  Members: 

Try  a  “Vimburger” 

Milk,  cheese,  sandwich  spread,  appetizers, 
cooking  oil,  and  vimburgers  are  now.  being 
made  in  Forest  City  from  soybeans. 

Offhand,  this  sounds  as  if  a  new  industry 
had  located  here.  Actually,  making  these 
products  is  a  daily  activity  of  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Smith,  who  grinds  soybeans  in  her  own  mill 
on  a  kitchen  table. 

Mrs.  Smith  points  out  that  soybean  prod¬ 
ucts  are  very  nutritious  and  high  in  pro¬ 
tein. 

‘‘They  are  also  cheap,  and  65  cents  worth 
of  soybeans  will  last  for  months,”  she  says 
‘‘Vimburgers  are  a  substitute  for  meat,  and 
are  made  with  about  two  parts  of  brown 
rice  and  one  part  of  soybeans.  Both  of 
these  are  ground,  seasoned,  and  then  cooked 
in  a  pressure  cooker.” 

Mrs.  Smith  says  that  she  often  uses  these 
vimburgers  for  breakfast  as  a  substitute  for 
sausage. 

She  also  grinds  her  own  corn  for  combread, 
and  keeps  corn  in  the  shuck  on  hand.  It 


is  much  healthier  than  the  meal  bought  in 
stores,  she  says. 

The  soybean  flour  Is  always  used  with 
meal,  or  wheat  flour.  Since  she  has  been 
using  so  many  soybeans  and  other  health 
foods,  Mrs.  Smith  says  that  she  has  felt 
much  better.  You’d  be  surprised  how  much 
proper  nutrition,  with  plenty  of  protein 
helps. 

People  who  have  suffered  with  gall  bladder 
attacks,  ulcers,  and  even  heart  trouble  have 
had  no  reoccurrence  of  their  trouble  when 
they  eat  health  foods,  she  said. 

A  mock  oyster  stew  is  one  of  her  favorite 
foods.  This  is  made  by  taking  all  of  the 
starch  out  of  flour.  “After  the  flour  is 
soaked  and  washed  in  cold  water,  the  starch 
is  taken  out  and  the  gray  mass  that  is  left 
is  gluten.  This  may  be  ground  and  from 
it,  oyster  stew,  or  even  substitute  roasts 
made.” 

One  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  hobbies  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  health  recipes. 

The  home  grinding  carries  over  into  a 
shampoo,  which  she  makes  with  a  mixture 
of  ivory  snow,  mineral  oil,  lemon  juice,  and 
water. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  reared  north  of  Forrest 
City,  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Chicago,  before  returning  here. 

For  an  appetizing  breakfast,  why  not 
try  this  protein-packed  soybean-rice 
meat  substitute  as  sausage.  They  will 
tickle  your  palate  and  be  good  for  your 
health. 


Aid  to  Africa  and  Other  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
eight  capital  exporting  countries  in 
Washington  late  in  March,  to  discuss 
national  and  international  efforts  at  co¬ 
ordinating  investment  in  Africa,  and 
other  emerging  nations  of  the  world,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1960,  by  Dana  Adams  Schmidt. 
The  same  dispatch  includes  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  underdeveloped  areas  by  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Israel,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Schmidt’s 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

African  Aid  Load  Seen  as  Europe’s — United 
States  To  Take  Minor  Role  but  Plans  To 
Increase  Help  to  Lands  Below  Sahara 
(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 
Washington,  February  2. — The  United 
States  expects  Europe  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  assisting  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  newly  independent  African  nations, 
U.S.  officials  said  today. 

The  State  Department  expects,  however,  to 
ask  Congress  this  spring  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  assistance  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  the  Sahara.  They  now  amount 
to  about  $15  million  a  year. 

Education  and  training  are  the  pressing 
needs  of  all  the  African  countries  except  the 
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Union  of  South  Africa,  according  to  State 
Department  studies. 

Yet  the  Department  hopes  to  avoid  large 
programs  of  U.S.  grants  and  loans  for  capital 
investment  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
made  loans  of  $20  million  for  projects  in 
Ethiopia,  Somalia,  and  Liberia,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  willing  to  consider 
loans  to  African  borrowers,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  expects  the  big  investments  to 
continue  to  be  made  by  European  countries 
and  by  international  institutions. 

MUCH  AID  NOW  PROVIDED 

The  French  Government  has  reported  that 
it  is  putting  $600  million  a  year  into  grants 
and  loans  to  its  African  territories,  excluding 
Algeria.  The  British  figure  for  aU  forms  of 
aid  to  African  territories  is  $180  million. 

The  Belgian  Government  planned  to  spend 
$75  million  in  the  Belgian  Congo  this  year  on 
economic  development,  balancing  the  budget, 
and  health  and  scientific  research.  Belgian 
sources  in  Washington  expect  this  program 
to  continue  even  though  the  Congo  will 
become  independent  June  30. 

Portugal  has  reported  spending  $40  million 
to  $50  million  per  year  on  such  programs,  and 
Italy  between  $6  million  and  $7  million. 

Israel  has  begun  to  play  a  small  but  im¬ 
portant  part  in  West  Africa  where  her  in¬ 
vestors,  contractors,  and  technicians  are 
sometimes  favored  over  the  representatives 
of  larger  and  more  powerful  nations. 

West  Germany,  with  a  $20  million  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program,  is  also  beginning 
to  play  a  role. 

WORLD  BANK  BIG  INVESTOR 

The  big  international  investor  in  Africa’s 
future  is  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  which  has  lent 
$530  million  to  countries  south  of  the  Sahara 
and  $100  million  to  countries  in  north 
Africa. 

The  six  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market  have  set  up  a  $300  million  fund  to 
back  African  development. 

An  effort  to  coordinate  all  national  and 
International  investment  in  Africa  and  other 
under-developed  areas  will  be  made  by  a 
meeting  of  eight  capital  exporting  countries 
due  to  meet  here  late  this  month  in  March. 
The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  meeting 
will  be  to  devise  means  of  dealing  with  Soviet 
penetration. 

In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  this  has 
taken  the  form  of  credits  of  $35  million  to 
Guinea  and  $100  million  to  Ethiopia. 

Guinea  has  agreed  in  principle  to  receive 
French  economic  aid  again  and  the  United 
States  has  begun  negotiations  for  an  aid 
agreement. 


Today’s  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga¬ 
zine  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its  is¬ 
sue  dated  February  8,  1960,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  unusual  but  factual  appraisal 
of  today’s  farm  problem.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  a  lifelong  operating  farmer,  I  can 
testify  to  the  many  frustrations  with 
which  the  modern  farmer  is  faced,  in 
staying  in  step  with  new  developments 
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and  financing  new  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities.  Some  legislation  that  was  passed 
to  help  the  farmer  has  over  the  years 
been  of  questionable  benefit  to  the  small 
wheat  farmer,  particularly.  I  must  say, 
I  have  not  given  up  hope  for  legislative 
relief  in  1960,  but  the  outlook  is  not 
bright.  The  complexion  of  the  Congress 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  it  would  be 
my  desire  to  lay  aside  political  differ¬ 
ences  on  this  important  matter. 

The  disagreements  among  the  major 
farm  organizations  over  a  basic  ap¬ 
proach,  I  believe,  have  been  tempered  to 
a  small  degree.  Among  our  farm  popu¬ 
lation  itself,  I  believe,  there  is  recogni¬ 
tion  that  a  further  buildup  of  surpluses 
must  be  stopped.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  so  clearly  set  out  in  this  article, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  farmer  could 
cut  his  production  and  stay  in  business 
without  an  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magazine  article  I 
ask  to  include  here  contains  some  basic 
truths  about  the  situation  in  farming 
today,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Where  Modern  Efficiency  Doesn’t  Pay  Off 

Farmers  once  again  are  caught  in  a  squeeze 
between  rising  costs  and  declining  income. 
The  squeeze  is  expected  to  grow  tighter  as 
pay  raises  for  city  workers,  sparked  by  the 
raise  in  steel,  are  passed  on  to  farmers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  on  the  things  they 
buy. 

What  the  farmer  sees  when  he  looks  at  the 
facts  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  chart. 
He  sees,  for  one  thing,  that  efficiency  hasn't 
paid  oif  for  him. 

The  American  farmer,  on  the  average,  has 
increased  his  efficiency  by  65  percent  in  the 
past  10  years.  He  has  done  this  by  investing 
his  own  money,  or  borrowed  money,  in  new 
machinery  and  improved  methods.  This 
improved  efficiency  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  drop  of  7  percent  in  farm  prices. 

By  contrast,  the  city  worker  in  offices  and 
factory  has  had  raises  far  greater  than  his 
increase  in  efficiency.  While  efficiency  in  of¬ 
fices  and  factories  has  gone  up  by  21  percent 
in  the  past  10  years,  pay  has  risen  by  58 
percent.  The  increase  in  efficiency  by  city 
workers  was  due  largely  to  investment  by 
employers  in  new  equipment  and  methods. 

BARGAIN  FOOD?  NO 

Consumers,  however,  have  not  enjoyed 
lower  food  prices  as  a  result  of  declining 
farm  prices. 

The  food  from  U.S.  farms  that  goes  into 
the  market  basket  of  the  average  housewife 
now  returns  the  farmer  12  percent  less  than 
it  did  10  years  ago.  The  housewife,  how¬ 
ever,  has  to  pay  9  percent  more  than  she 
paid  10  years  ago.  Increases  in  middle¬ 
man  costs  have  more  than  offset  the 
farmer's  loss. 

Farmers,  as  a  result,  get  a  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  than  at 
any  time  since  1939. 

Another  comparison  watched  by  the 
farmer  is  the  parity  ratio,  official  measure 
of  his  buying  power.  It  has  dropped  nearly 
20  percent  since  1950,  to  the  lowest  point 
since  1940.  In  simple  terms,  this  means  that 
a  bushel  of  corn,  a  bale  of  cotton,  a  slaughter 
hog  will  buy  less  than  10  years  ago. 

All  this  has  put  the  farmer  on  a  tread¬ 
mill.  He  has  increased  efficiency,  enlarged 
his  farm,  sold  more  products.  But  his  in¬ 
come  for  a  year’s  work  remained  virtually 
the  same  in  1959  as  in  1950 — about  $2,500  for 
the  average  U.S.  farm.  Those  dollars,  today, 
are  worth  18  percent  less  than  in  1950. 

That  is  today’s  farm  problem  as  seen  bv 
farmers. 


The  Van  Buren  Award  to  Mrs.  Olga 
Weber,  of  Louisville,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  learned  that  Mrs.  Olga  Weber, 
of  Louisville,  Ohio,  is  the  first  individual 
not  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  become  the  recipient  of  the 
Van  Buren  Memorial  Award,  presented 
by  the  Defenders  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  her  many 
friends  in  extending  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  upon  the  occasion  of  her  being  the 
recipient  of  this  significant  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  Van  Buren  Me¬ 
morial  Award  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
-the  award  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  17,  1959. 

The  Defenders  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  take  pleasure  in  presenting  their  award 
for  the  American  citizen,  not  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Government,  who  has  done  the 
most  during  the  year  1959  and  before,  to  pro¬ 
mote  love,  respect,  and  knowledge  of  the 
American  Constitution  among  his  or  her 
fellow  citizens,  to  Mrs.  Olga  T.  Weber,  of 
Louisville,  Ohio,  citing  the  following  achieve¬ 
ments  : 

Displaying  extraordinary  courage,  persist¬ 
ence,  and  energy  in  her  unselfish,  patriotic 
endeavor  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  her  fellow  citizens  the  proper  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  American  Constitution,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Republic  and  our  shield 
against  tyranny, '  Mrs.  Weber  contributed 
books  and  patriotic  literature  to  schools  and 
the  general  public.  She  persuaded  Gov. 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  to  proclaim 
September  17  as  Constitution  Day  in  that 
State.  Through  Congressman  Bow,  of  Ohio, 
she  introduced  in  Congress  a  resolution  to 
declare  this  date  a  legal  holiday,  and  caused 
a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  ob¬ 
serving  September  17-23  as  Constitution 
Week.  She  obtained  from  the  town  council 
a  resolution  making  Louisville,  Ohio,  "Con¬ 
stitution  Town,”  and  followed  this  up  with 
highway  markers  obtained  through  the  Ohio 
State  Archeological  and  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion  reading:  "Louisville,  Constitution 
Town,  originator  of  Ohio’s  annual  Consti¬ 
tution  Day,  September  17.”  Finally,  she  has 
brought  about  in  Louisville  a  great  celebra¬ 
tion  on  September  17,  Constitution  Day, 
with  parade,  speeches  by  prominent  people 
in  the  public  square,  and  Constitution 
quizzes  in  the  schools. 

Undaunted  by  the  indifference  and  some¬ 
times  the  hostility  of  some  citizens  and 
officials,  Mrs.  Weber  carries  on  her  campaign. 
By  her  conduct  she  has  rendered  great  and 
lasting  service  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  set  an  example  of  patriotism 
which,  in  these  dangerous  and  precarious 
times,  is  invaluable.  The  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution  doff  their  hats  to  a 
great  American  who  ranks  with  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  preserving  the  Constitution  which 
was  their  legacy  to  Americans  of  today. 

P.  A.  Del  Valle, 

President,  Lieutenant  General 
U.S.M.C.  (Retired). 


Achieving  a  Peaceful  and  Prosperous 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly 
one  of  the  major  challenges  facing  us 
today  is  that  presented  by  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  As  more 
and  more  nations  emerge  into  independ¬ 
ence,  the  ■  ideological  contest  for  these 
uncommitted  peoples  will  become  ever 
more  intense. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  64th 
Congress  of  American  Industry  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  forcefully  outlined  the  nature  of 
this  challenge  and  underscored  the 
urgency  of  vigorous  U.S.  action  to  meet 
accelerated  Communist  programs.  Mr. 
Watson’s  remarks  are  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  in  view  of  his  capacity  as  one 
of  our  Nation’s  prominent  leaders  in  the 
business  community. 

Believing  that  it  will  be  of  wide  inter¬ 
est,  I  ask  that  his  address  entitled 
“Achieving  a  Peaceful  and  Prosperous 
World,”  reprinted  in  the  January  1  issue 
of  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Achieving  a  Peaceful  and  Prosperous 

World — It  Will  Take  Sacrifices,  Courage, 

and  Hard  Work 

(By  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.) 

I  have  been  assigned  a  very  broad  title 
today,  and  I  shall  try  and  cover  just  a  small 
portion  of  It.  It  is,  as  you  perhaps  know — 
“Achieving  a  Peaceful  and  Prosperous 
World.” 

This  hopeful  world  the  subject  describes 
depends  upon  our  progress  here  at  home,  our 
progress  with  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world,  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  our  relationship  with  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

Obviously,  there  is  time  this  morning  to 
deal  with  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  I  have  picked  an  area  which  I  believe 
deserves  our  attention  and  is  getting  very 
little  of  it.  The  problem  of  the  under¬ 
developed  or  developing  areas  of  our  world. 

Before  I  start,  may  I  congratulate  Stanley 
Hope  and  all  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  N.A.M.  for  the  magnificent  planning 
that  has  gone  into  this  very  interesting  con¬ 
ference.  I’m  sure  that  all  of  us  will  gain  a 
great  deal  through  our  presence  here. 

In  order  to  think  about  some  of  the  means 
at  our  disposal  for  achieving  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
looking  backward. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
witnessed  a  number  of  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopments — events  of  great  historical  sig¬ 
nificance. 

We  have  seen  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States  doubled  and 
resulting  benefits  in*  the  form  of  higher  in¬ 
comes  and  greater  leisure. 

We  have  seen  the  triumph  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  the  beginning  of  the  common 
market  *  *  *  a  dramatic  demonstration  that 
at  long  last,  major  countries  in  Western 
Europe  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  American 
philosophy  of  broad  consumer  markets  and 
an  economy  of  the  working,  man. 
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We  have  witnessed  a  technological  renais¬ 
sance  in  science,  in  the  atom,  in  missile  de¬ 
velopment,  in  satellites,  and  space  explora¬ 
tion,  in  electronics,  and  in  chemistry. 

We  have  seen  emerge  a  new  world  balance 
of  power,  with  a  Soviet  Union  that  has  made 
formidable  strides  on  every  front:  economic, 
social,  and  scientific. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  we  have  seen  the  emergence — the  polit¬ 
ical  birth  or  achievement  of  independence — 
of  22  new  nations.  These  new  nations  are 
concentrated  in  the  non  western  world.  They 
are  found  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  and  Far 
East.  Largely,  their  names  are  unfamiliar, 
their  locations  obscure. 

In  Africa:  Ghana,  Guinea,  Libya,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia;  in  the  Middle 
East:  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic;  and  in  the  Far  East:  Burma,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  North  and 
South  Korea,  Laos,  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  mention  them  all,  for  in  the  years  to 
come,  many  of  them  will  become  tremend¬ 
ously  important  to  the  Western  World. 

These  nations  have  a  total  population  of 
about  800  million  *  *  *  one-third  of  the 
world  total.  They  have  a  great  deal  in  com¬ 
mon  «  *  *  despite  their  different  cultures, 
backgrounds,  histories,  political  institutions, 
and  varying  stages  of  economic  development. 

They  have  all  undergone — or  are  under¬ 
going — radical  changes  *  *  *  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social.  These  changes  are  in¬ 
spired  by  a  nationalistic  fervor;  an  almost 
fanatic  desire  to  thrust  off  the  yoke  of  co¬ 
lonialism;  to  free  themselves  from  imperial¬ 
ism;  to  establish  self-rule  and  to  achieve  in 
their  own  right  the  dignity  of  being  free. 
These  nations  are  most  anxious  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  to  secure  a  standard  of  living 
and  a  degree  of  security  commensurate  with 
what  mid-20th  century  technology  can  pro¬ 
vide. 

It’s  appalling  to  realize  while  we  sit  in  our 
warm  comfortable  America  that  almost  a 
billion  people  have  an  average  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  about  $150  per  year.  It  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  these  people  are  susceptible  to  a 
new  governmental  philosophy  in  the  future. 
What  that  philosophy  will  be  will  depend 
largely  on  how  interested  we  Americans  be¬ 
come  in  the  problem  and  how  well  we  sell 
our  ways  to  these  people. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  major 
keys  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world  is 
to  be  found  in  these  underdeveloped  and 
largely  uncommitted  areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  great  ideological  contest  of  our 
times — that  of  Western  democracy  and  Euro- 
Asian  communism — these  Uncommitted  na¬ 
tions  will  play  a  strategic  part;  indeed,  as 
they  grow  in  power  and  strength,  their 
weight  may  be  great  enough  to  shift  again 
the  entire  world  balance  of  power. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  know  more  about  these  nations  and 
that  we  in  the  United  States  exert  the  kind 
of  bold  and  imaginative  leadership  essential 
to  win  the  large  majority  of  these  nations 
toward  Western  orientation. 

In  the  great  contest  for  these  all-impor¬ 
tant,  uncommitted  nations — two  major 
problems  immediately  stand  out: 

First,  we  face  a  serious  challenge  from 
Moscow.  Economically,  they  are  still  far 
behind  us  but  they  are  growing  rapidly  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
concentrate  their  resources  where  it  is  po¬ 
litically  most  feasible. 

To  those  not  living  in  the  advanced  in¬ 
dustrial  nations,  communism,  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  is  easy  to  describe  with  appeal.  It  offers 
what  sounds  like  a  magic  road  to  success. 
It  proposes  to  take  from  the  rich  and  give 
to  the  poor.  There  are  concrete  successes 
which  it  can  point  to  and  its  salesmen  never 
speak  of  its  weak  points.  Its  one-party 


system  *  •  *  its  state-above-individual  phil¬ 
osophy  *  *  *  its  dictated  policies  *  *  *  all 
these  are  left  out  of  the  sales  talk. 

The  Soviet  acknowledges — even  publi¬ 
cizes — the  reality  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world’s  populations  still  live  on  inade¬ 
quate  diets.  Most  important,  it  proposes  to 
change  this  for  the  better. 

Communism  points  with  pride  at  its  own 
achievements.  Khrushchev  has  told  us  and 
the  underdeveloped  nations  in  ringing  state¬ 
ments  that : 

Industrial  production  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  increased  36  times  since  1913,  but  only 
4  times  in  the  United  States.  He  forgets  our 
relatively  high  and  his  very  low  1913  base. 

That  all  Soviet  citizens  are  literate  versus 
24-percent  literacy  before  the  revolution. 

That  last  year,  they  graduated  94,000  engi¬ 
neers  against  our  35,000. 

He  tells  us  how  successful  his  7-year  plan 
is  already  proving  to  be — how  in  1959  alone 
they  will  produce  more  than  $10  billion 
worth  of  goods  more  than  the  plan  for  this 
year  calls  for. 

He  talks  boldly  of  radical  increases  in  oil 
production,  steel  production,  hydropower 
developments — and  not  least  of  all — their 
space  and  missile  achievements.  All  this  is 
tremendously  impressive  to  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Some  years  ago.  Lord  Balfour  described 
communism  as  a  great  way  of  making  rich 
men  poor  but  a  dubious  way  of  making  poor 
men  rich.  Their  record  of  performance  is 
to  the  contrary.  Communism  has  raised  the 
standard  of  living  in  Russia  materially.  Our 
democratic  system  has  done  much  better 
under  any  comparison  but  attempts  to  prove 
the  Soviet  system  an  economic  failure  are 
wishful  thinking. 

The  people  from  the  less  developed  na¬ 
tions  see  what  is  going  on.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  it  in  glowing  terms,  and 
they  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  they 
should  not  try  to  emulate  what  may  appear 
to  them  to  be  a  successful  system.  And,  the 
Soviet  does  what  it  can  to  spark  this  belief. 
In  addition  to  extensive  propaganda  warfare, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  put  out  more 
than  $2  billion  worth  of  capital  commit¬ 
ments  in  19  countries  since  1953 — supervised 
by  more  than  2,800  very  enthusiastic  Soviet 
technicians. 

In  the  face  of  the  startling  increases  in 
production  which  I  have  related  and  which 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all  of 
you,  I  would  make  a  plea  for  complete  real¬ 
ism  in  understanding  the  appeal  of  com¬ 
munism  to  underdeveloped  and  underpriv¬ 
ileged  nations.  To  look  on  Khrushchev’s 
claims,  however  exaggerated,  as  ineffectual 
is  merely  to  put  one’s  head  in  the  sand. 

I  was  stationed  in  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  II  and  went  back  to  Moscow  this 
summer  for  a  short  visit.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  average  Russian  for  his  system  and 
what  it  has  produced  is  amazing.  They  are 
proud  and  they  believe  solidly  in  what  they 
are  doing. 

I’m  sure  when  they  go  abroad  as  tech¬ 
nicians  assigned  to  an  underdeveloped  area, 
their  pride  and  enthusiasm  make  them  very 
effective  salesmen  for  communism. 

The  second  major  problem  we  face  is  in¬ 
ternal  and  perhaps  it  is  more  important  than 
the  external  problem,  which  is  largely 
Russian. 

Specifically  speaking,  it’s  the  apathy  which 
has  crept  across  our  whole  land.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  has  produced  so  much  for  us  that  it  has 
an  ominous  tendency  to  soften  us  as  a  people. 
We  are  apathetic  about  our  Government,  our 
defense  posture,  inflation,  and  many  other 
things. 

Today  I  will  address  myself  to  our  apathy 
about  things  international.  Internationally, 
we’ve  had  our  way  for  so  long  that  perhaps 
we  conclude  we  can  continue  to  win  on  inter- 
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national  issues  without  real  knowledge  and 
effort. 

We  are  an  acknowledged  world  leader  but 
we  can’t  run  on  our  reputation.  We’ve  got 
problems  abroad  as  close  as  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  South  America.  The  sooner  we  recog¬ 
nize  these  problems  as  serious  *  *  *  and  the 
sooner  many  of  us  get  interested  in  them, 
the  sooner  they  will  begin  to  be  solved. 

Our  apathy,  internationally,  is  based  on 
lack  of  knowledge.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  international  investors  and  traders. 
If  we  lose  our  position  in  world  markets, 
we  lose  more  than  anyone  else.  Yet,  we 
don’t  seem  to  realize  it.  World  markets  are 
vital  to  our  whole  economic  machine.  A 
substantial  loss  in  these  markets  will  mean 
a  lessened  prosperity  here  at  home.  The 
philosophy  of  isolation  isn’t  compatible  with 
our  modern  United  States,  even  just  on  an 
economic  basis. 

Those  are  the  two  sharp  facets  of  the 
problem.  Soviet  realism  and  salesmanship 
sparked  by  great  enthusiasm  *  *  *  and  Amer¬ 
ica’s  vastly  superior  economy  and  political 
system  with  an  apathetic  American  public. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
to  be  done.  Many  are  already  started  and  I 
detect  a  stirring  in  the  United  States  which 
I  suspect  is  a  change  in  our  national  atti¬ 
tudes. 

It’s  imperative  that  we  understand  our 
need  for  friends  and  allies  abroad.  We  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  exist  without  them. 

One  of  the  very  important  ways  of  win¬ 
ning  allies  is  through  our  mutual  security 
program — Foreign  Aid.  This  is  a  program 
which  has  always  had  bipartisan  support. 
President  Truman  and  President  Eisenhower 
both  have  strongly  supported  the  program. 
Yet,  it  is  always  debated  and  pared  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  Congress  was  asked 
to  appropriate  $3.9  billion  for  the  mutual 
security  program  *  *  *  much  of  it  for  under¬ 
developed  nations.  It  was  emphasized  that 
this  was  the  minimum  figure  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  objectives.  The  final  appro¬ 
priation  was  $700  million  short  *  *  *  almost 
20  percent  less  than  was  requested. 

While  we  cut  our  appropriations,  the  Com¬ 
munists  increase  theirs.  By  concentrating 
their  expenditures  in  selected  countries, 
they  are  getting  more  mileage  per  ruble 
spent.  Currently,  they  are  spending  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  we  are  in  Indonesia, 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  in  Yugoslavia, 
in  Afghanistan,  in  Ceylon,  in  Iraq,  and  in 
Ethiopia  *  *  *  all  countries  important  to  us. 

We  must  realize  that  the  Communists  are 
fully  committed  to  the  contest  for  the  under¬ 
developed  nations,  while  at  times  it  appears 
that  we  haven’t  really  decided  whether  we 
are  competing  or  not. 

There  are  many  critics  of  the  whole  foreign 
aid  idea.  We  should  ask  ourselves  why  we 
initiated  our  aid  program  with  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  why  we  have  initiated  all 
other  aid  programs  abroad  *  *  *  ask  our¬ 
selves  the  basic  reason  for  the  expenditure 
of  every  American  penny  abroad.  Of  course, 
it  has  been  our  enlightened  self-interest. 
For  this  reason,  requests  for  appreciation 
from  foreigners  and  requests  for  publicity  in 
foreign  papers  as  to  how  much  we  have 
done  for  their  nation  are  really  ridiculous. 

The  Marshall  plan  money  was  spent 
abroad  to  prevent  the  entire  European  Con¬ 
tinent  from  becoming  Communist  statel- 
lites  *  *  *  and  I  think  that  there  are  few  in 
this  room  that  would  deny  its  success. 

Our  military  and  economic  aid  abroad 
since  that  time  has  all  been  for  this  very 
same  reason. 

Foreign  aid  is  aimed  at  building  up  the 
economies  of  our  allies  and  friends  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Developing  nations  need 
capital  just  as  we  needed  foreign  capital 
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here  at  home  to  aid  in  developing  our  own 
economy  years  ago. 

Foreign  aid  must  one  day  cease,  even  in 
underdeveloped  areas.  It  must  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  trade  program  of  major  pro¬ 
portions  and  on  a  two-way  basis.  The  So¬ 
viet  is  most  active  in  making  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  supplemented  by  long-term  credits 
to  these  nations  *  *  *  and  we  must  compete 
and  win  in  this  area. 

These  nations  are  capital  shortage  nations. 
They  can  raise  capital  by  trading  abroad, 
by  importing  capital,  by  encouraging  private 
investment.  We  should  aid  them  *  *  *  by 
lowering  tariffs,  investing  abroad  and  shar¬ 
ing  our  great  stockpile  of  know-how  with 
them. 

We  must  strengthen  and  improve  our 
posture  of  leadership  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  elect  Government  leaders  who 
understand  that  partisan  politics  at  home 
must  be  balanced  by  effective  international 
leadership. 

Finally,  to  reach  the  goals  which  we  set  for 
ourselves,  we  must  realize  that  some  sacri¬ 
fice  is  necessary.  We  can’t  do  all  of  the 
things  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
do — in  this  country  and  abroad — and  still 
proceed  on  the  “business  as  usual”  basis. 
Additional  expenses  should  be  balanced  by 
additional  taxes  or  a  commensurate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  existing  Governmental  expense.  We  • 
want  to  spend  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  all  of  the  programs  to  strengthen 
America  *  *  *  we  want  a  balanced  budg¬ 
et  *  *  *  and  we  want  the  same  or  lowered 
taxes.  These  three  are  incompatible.  One  of 
our  first  sacrifices  must  be  a  willingness  to 
accept  higher  taxes,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  of  keeping  America 
ahead  of  the  world  on  all  counts.  There 
are  no  easy  solutions. 

The  future  can  be  as  bright  or  as  dark  as 
we  choose  to  make  it. 

The  choice  of  how  America  goes  in  the 
years  ahead  is  squarely  up  to  us.  We  can’t 
lay  the  responsibility  on  our  Government, 
our  President,  or  our  military  leaders  *  *  *  for 
in  the  end,  we  are  the  policymakers. 

The  decision  that  we  will  make  the  sacri¬ 
fices  necessary  for  victory  is  a  difficult  one 
to  reach.  Our  Government  can  reach  it 
only  if  it  is  backed  and  led  by  a  majority 
of  people  who  clearly  support  its  decision. 

This  country  is  a  shining  goal  for  nearly 
all  the  people  on  earth  whether  they  admit 
it  or  not.  The  fact  that  nearly.all  Americans 
have  a  chance  for  success  and  that  many  or 
most  do  in  fact  succeed,  is  well  known 
abroad.  Most  of  the  uncommitted  nations 
want  to  follow  us.  Let’s  make  it  possible, 
even  easy,  for  them  to  do  it. 

We  won’t  do  it  with  fizzling  rockets  or 
lowered  taxes  or  something  for  everyone. 
It  will  take  sacrifices  and  courage  and  hard 
work,  but  the  goals  are  tremendous,  so  let’s 
get  on  with  the  job. 

The  alternative  is  not  one  which  we  would 
want  to  contemplate. 


The  Social  Security  Drama  of  25  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op  V 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
its  lifetime,  the  United  States — as  a  pio¬ 
neering  nation  of  free  government — has 
faced  tasks  of  designing  programs  to 
meet  the  many-faceted  needs  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  within  its  political  and  economic 
principles  and  systems. 


The  success  of  these  endeavors  is 
probably  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  people,  we  now  enjoy  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  during 
our  trial  and  error  processes,  we  have 
not  always  been  successful;  too,  there 
still  remain  many  unsolved  problems  as 
we  face  the  future. 

In  a  nation  of  freedom  and  progress, 
however,  the  creation  of  ever-better  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  has  miraculously  length¬ 
ened  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Tire  1900  life  expectancy  was  47  years. 
By  contrast,  the  average  today  is  70 
years. 

With  greater  longevity  has  come  the 
challenge  of  providing  for  the  increasing 
number  of  senior  citizens  at  the  apex  of 
life — in  retirement  when  they  are  no 
longer  members  of  the  labor  force,  often 
with  little  or  no  income,  and  without  a 
retirement  “nest  egg.” 

Recognizing  that  a  great  need  exists  in 
this  field,  there  nevertheless  have  been 
widely  divergent  views  as  to  how  the 
need  should  be  met,  or  whether  it  should 
be  met  at  all  through  a  national  pro¬ 
gram. 

However,  the  Nation  25  years  ago  es¬ 
tablished  the  old-age  and  survivors  in¬ 
surance  program.  The  program  has 
from  time  to  time  been  the  target  for 
criticism.  For  example,  there  have  been 
those  who  thought  that  the  program  was 
not  the  kind  that  should  be  integrated 
into  a  basically  free-enterprise,  private- 
initiative  system. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  social  se¬ 
curity  was  adopted,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  broadest  pieces  of  welfare  legislation 
enacted  in  our  history.  Today,  about  9 
out  of  every  10  of  our  citizens  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  social  security  law.  At  the 
end  of  1959,  almost  13,750,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  drawing  old- 
age  and  survivors  and  disability  benefits 
averaging  $80  a  month.  The  benefits 
totaled  $10.3  billion. 

In  Wisconsin  last  year,  more  than 
319,000  persons  drew  benefits  totaling 
more  than  $20  million  a  month. 

Despite  the  broad  coverage  of  OASI, 
I  nevertheless  believe  individuals  and 
private  enterprise  through  privately 
sponsored  programs  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  provide  benefits  for  retirement 
years  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Generally,  however,  social  security  is 
helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than 
13  million  citizens — many  of  whom  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for — and  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  better  living  conditions  for  these 
upper-age  citizens. 

The  program,  itself,  of  course,  needs 
improvement.  Among  other  things,  I 
believe,  that  the  present  limitation  of 
$1,200  annually  allowable  on  extra  earn¬ 
ings  is  absolutely  unrealistic.  For  that 
reason  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  the  amount  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  annually. 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  today’s 
living,  Congress,  too,  should,  I  believe, 
take  a  sympathetic  look  at  various  other 
aspects  of  the  program,  including  the 
level  of  benefits,  age  of  eligibility  for 


disability  retirement,  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  the  program. 

In  designing  the  social  security  sys¬ 
tem,  there  were  a  number  of  individuals 
in  Wisconsin  who  played  significant 
roles.  These  include  Prof.  John  R.  Com¬ 
mons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Edwin  E.  Witte,  sometimes  called  the 
father  of  social  security;  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  the  first  Federal  Administrator, 
who  was  dubbed  “Mr.  Social  Security;” 
and  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  a  pupil  and 
aid  of  Professor  Witte  at  the  Madison 
campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  car¬ 
ried  an  article  entitled  “Social  Security 
Drma  of  25  Years.”  This  informative 
article  reveals  the  significance  of  the 
role  which  social  security  has  played  in 
the  life  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

Reflective  of  the  U.S.  pioneering  efforts 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  its  aging  citizens, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar¬ 
ticle  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.'Jan.  31,  1960] 
The  Social  Security  Drama  of  25  Years, 
Most  Important  Social  Law  in  U.S. 
History,  Has  Brought  Big  Benefits,  Still 
Is  Growing;  Four  Wisconsin  Men  Had 
Major  Roles 

(By  Ellen  Gibson) 

To  Americans  under  45,  social  security  is 
as  much  a  part  of  their  way  of  life  as  the 
public  schools,  collective  bargaining  or 
weiner  roasts.  Older  citizens  may  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  very  idea  of  social  security  25 
years  ago  shocked  some  contemporaries  into 
cries  of  “socialism”  and  predictions  that 
initiative  and  thrift  were  doomed. 

This  year  social  security  celebrates  its 
silver  anniversary.  The  act  setting  it  up 
was  approved  by  a  lopsided  congressional 
majority  in  the  heyday  of  the  New  Deal. 
When  President  Roosevelt  signed  it  on 
August  14,  1935,  he  called  the  measure  the 
cornerstone  of  a  structure  which  is  by  no 
means  complete.  It  is  still  unfinished. 

Congress  has  added  repeatedly  to  the  • 
original  framework,  and  additional  proposals 
for  changes  are  expected  this  year. 

WHAT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DID 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  social  se¬ 
curity  act  towers  as  the  most  important 
single  piece  of  social  legislation  enacted  in 
American  history. 

This  is  what  it  did; 

1.  It  said  that  the  National  Government 
had  some  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  in¬ 
dividual  suffering.  The  countrywide  de¬ 
pression  had  proved  that  each  man  could  not 
always  look  after  himself  and  his  family  if 
he  just  worked  hard  enough  and  behaved 
himself. 

2.  It  authorized  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  a  compulsory  old  age  and  sur¬ 
vivors’  insurance  program  (OASI)  under 
which  employers  and  workers  would  be 
taxed.  When  a  worker  died  or  retired  at  65, 
benefits  would  be  paid  out  of  the  trust  fund 
to  him  or  his  survivors  to  replace  part  of  the 
earnings  the  family  had  lost.  (Recently, 
benefits  also  have  been  made  available  for 
persons  over  50  retired  by  disability.) 

3.  It  provided  for  Federal  grants  of  money 
to  States  to  share  the  cost  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  needy  blind,  aged,  and  dependent 
children.  It  said  that  records  should  be  con¬ 
fidential  and  that  grants  to  these  persons 
should  be  made  monthly  and  in  cash,  not 
in  commodities  as  had  been  typical  in  relief 
programs.  (Aid  to  the  totally  and  perma- 
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nently  disabled  Joined  the  other  three  cate¬ 
gories  later.) 

4.  It  encouraged  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  plans  modeled  along  the  lines  of 
the  only  system  then  in  operation — Wiscon¬ 
sin’s. 

5.  It  increased  Federal  funds  for  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children,  and  child 
welfare. 

Four  Wisconsin  men 

For  this  monumental  concept,  four  Wis¬ 
consin  men  may  claim  major  credit.  The 
theoretical  basis  for  such  social  action  had 
been  debated  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
classroom  of  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
world  famed  labor  economist,  in  the  early 
1920’s.  Edwin  E.  Witte,  the  father  of  social 
security,  and  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  its  first 
administrator  who  was  dubbed  Mr.  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  were  proteges  of  Professor  Commons. 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  was  a  pupil  and  aid  to 
Witte  at  the  Madison  campus. 

Return  in  imagination  now  to  the  United 
States  of  25  years  ago.  The  central  fact  was 
that  two  out  of  every  nine  workers  were  un¬ 
employed.  Many  of  those  with  jobs  worked 
only  part  time.  The  average  weekly  wage  in 
manufacturing  was  $18.40.  Welfare  re¬ 
sources  were  few.  Steps  were  being  under¬ 
taken  to  haul  the  Nation  out  of  its  worst 
depression. 

On  June  8,  1934,  President  Roosevelt  told 
Congress  that  "among  our  objectives,  I  place 
the  security  of  the  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Nation  first.’’  He  expressed  his 
belief  in  social  insurance  financed  by  com¬ 
pulsory  contributions. 

Three  weeks  later  he  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  economic  security,  headed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  to  draft  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

'PROF.  WITTE  CALLED  "TOWER  OF  STRENGTH” 

Wisconsin’s  Professor  Witte  was  named 
executive  director,  and  he  took  Cohen  to 
Washington  with  him  as  research  assistant. 
Altmeyer,  then  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  became  chairman  of  the  technical 
board. 

Witte,  now  73  and  living  in  Madison,  was 
bom  in  Jefferson  County  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
also  spent  46  years  on  the  faculty.  Professor 
Witte  never  was  content  inside  an  ivory 
tower.  Before  his  social  security  assignment, 
he  had  been  statistician  and  secretary  for 
the  State  industrial  commission  and  first 
director  of  the  pioneer  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  program.  As  its  chief,  Witte  had 
made  the  Wisconsin  legislative  reference  li¬ 
brary  a  model. 

Miss  Perkins,  a  renowned  social  worker 
with  uncommon  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  skill,  called  Witte  a  “tower  of  strength, 
a  miracle  of  intelligence,  imagination  and 
flexibility”  as  he  directed  the  high  powered 
100-member  committee  in  its  enormous  task. 

Altmeyer,  now  66  and  also  a  Madison  resi¬ 
dent,  was  born  in  De  Pere.  After  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  State  university  he  became 
Professor  Commons’  assistant  and  later  was 
statistician  and  secretary  for  the  State  in¬ 
dustrial  commission,  where  he  started  the 
Nation’s  first  unemployment  index. 

Altmeyer’s  role 

In  1933  Altmeyer  became  chief-  of  the 
compliance  division  of  the  national  recovery 
administration.  After  the  committee  on 
economic  security  concluded  its  work,  Alt¬ 
meyer  nursed  the  newborn  program  to  ma¬ 
turity  as  chairman  of  the  social  security 
board.  He  was  later  commissioner  for  social 
security.  He  was  retired  in  1953  by  an 
Eisenhower  administration  reorganization. 
Succeeding  him  was  another  Wisconsin  man, 
John  W.  Tramburg,  former  State  welfare 
director. 

For  the  "prodigious  achievement”  of 
launching  the  social  security  program  on 
a  smooth  and  efficient  course,  Altmeyer  de¬ 


serves  major  credit,  according  to  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  historian  of  the  New  Deal. 
He  ran  the  biggest  insurance  business  in  the 
world,  but  was  little  known.  Typically.  Alt¬ 
meyer  himself  once  observed,  “A  successful 
administration  is  about  as  interesting  as 
cold  spinach.” 

MILWAUKEEAN  COHEN  NOW  AT  MICHIGAN 

Cohen,  now  46  and  professor  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  administration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  is  a  Milwaukee  native 
who  became  a  specialist  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  social  security  here  and  abroad. 
After  his  job  with  the  draft  committee  he 
became  Altmeyer’s  personal  assistant  and 
technical  adviser.  When  he  resigned  from 
Government  service  in  1956  he  was  director 
of  research  and  statistics  for  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration.  Dynamic  and  ar¬ 
ticulate,  he  contributes  continuously  to  the 
thinking  of  social  welfare  circles  on  basic 
policy  issues. 

Social  welfare,  economics,  and  the  law 
were  not  well  prepared  for  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  of  writing  social  security  legis¬ 
lation.  There  was  no  popular  demand  for 
it;  people  stil  lare  amazingly  indifferent,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  annuities  they  are  purchas¬ 
ing  with  3  percent  of  their  annual  earnings 
(up  to  $4,800)  may  be  worth  $20,000  to 
$35,000  each. 

Unemployment  compensation  aroused  the 
most  controversy  within  the  committee.  Be¬ 
cause  Wisconsin  had  the  only  working  plan, 
and  because  this  program  had  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  in  strategic  positions,  the  idea  of 
separate.  State  administered  funds  to  which 
employers  would  contribute  (gaining  tax  re¬ 
bates  if  they  kept  unemployment  down)  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  President  also  favored  State 
plans  because  he  believed  they  would  sit 
better  with  Congress  and  not  be  challenged 
as  unconstitutional.  Many  persons  then, 
and  more  now,  argue  that  this  has  resulted 
in  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  uneven  coverage, 
and  that  a  national  program  would  have 
been  better. 

EUROPEAN  PLANS  FIRST 

The  bulk  of  the  truly  radical  social  se¬ 
curity  proposals  were  agreed  upon  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  fuss.  There  were  no  Ameri¬ 
can  blueprints,  but  most  European  nations 
had  developed  social  insurance  much  earlier. 
The  first  plan  was  activated  in  Germany  in 
the  1880 *s  by  the  conservative  Chancellor 
Otto  von  Bismarck. 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  might 
have  gone  much  further  than  they  did. 
Specifically,  they  might  have  included  pro¬ 
vision  for  medical  care  insurance- — the  hot¬ 
test  unsolved  issue  in  the  field  now — with 
little  argument.  Sicknes  costs  were  one  of 
the  first  things  the  European  systems  had 
sought  to  protect  against. 

Miss  Perkins,  among  others,  objected  to 
the  employee  contribution  feature.  She  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  employer  would  shift  his  share 
to  the  consumer  and  that  the  worker,  as  con¬ 
sumer,  would  be  paying  both  portions. 
President  Roosevelt  contended  that  the  joint 
contribution  gave  workers  a  legal,  moral, 
and  political  right  to  collect  benefits. 

“With  those  taxes  in  there,”  he  is  quoted 
by  Schlesinger,  "no  damn  politician  can  ever 
scrap  my  social  security  program.” 

BUSINESS  WOULD  DEMAND  SYSTEM 

Social  security  did  not  provoke  the  up¬ 
roar  that  many  other  New  Deal  proposals 
did.  But  the  opposition  was  bitter  and 
mainly  from  the  business  world. 

This  is  a  puzzle  to  such  persons  as  Arthur 
Larson,  director  of  the  Duke  University  world 
rule  of  law  center  and  Republican  Party  phil¬ 
osopher,  who  wrote  an  expert  handbook  on 
social  security. 

“If  the  entire  system  were  destroyed  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  said,  "it  would  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  American  business  would  have  to  de- 
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mand  its  reinstatement.  *  *  *  For  a  20th 
century,  private  enterprise,  cash  wage  econ¬ 
omy  without  an  income  maintenance  mech¬ 
anism  is  almost  unthinkable.  No  such 
economy  exists  on  earth  today.” 

The  first  contributions  to  the  social  se¬ 
curity  reserve  fund  were  collected  from 
workers  and  their  bosses  in  1937.  The  first 
benefits  were  paid  in  1940.  The  impact  of 
the  program  is  hard  to  exaggerate. 

Paid  out,  $50.4  billion 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  working  Americans 
are  now  protected  by  social  security  laws 
against  some  of  the  income  loss  which  is  a 
frightening  risk  of  old  age  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  with  no  loss  of  dignity  or  pride. 
(The  major  exceptions  in  coverage  today  are 
self-employed  physicians,  employees  of  Com¬ 
munist  groups  and  certain  migratory  farm 
workers.) 

At  the  end  of  1959  almost  13,750,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  drawing  old-age 
insurance,  survivors’,  and  disability  benefits 
averaging  $80  a  month.  In  1959  the  paid 
out  benefits  totaled  $10,300  million.  A  total 
of  $50,400  million  has  been  paid  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1940  to  21  million  persons. 

In  Wisconsin  last  year  more  than  319,000 
persons  received  benefits  totaling  more  than 
$20  million  a  month.  In  Milwaukee  County 
alone  the  recipients  numbered  more  than 
75,000  and  their  income  from  social  security 
more  than  $5  million  a  month. 

Unemployment  compensation  has  paid  out 
more  than  $24,500  million.  In  each  of  the 
three  postwar  recessions  it  has  replaced  be¬ 
tween  a  fifth  and  a  quarter  of  the  resulting 
loss  in  wages. 

Some  7  million  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
persons  and  dependent  children  (17,420  in 
Milwaukee  County)  are  drawing  $3,500  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  public  assistance  grants,  sup¬ 
plied  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

This  stream  of  cash  has  helped  stabilize 
the  economy  and  keep  up  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  persons  who  would  be  first  out 
of  the  market  in  hard  times.  Social  security 
has  not,  as  some  opponents  feared  it  would, 
cut  individual  savings,  insurance  purchases, 
or  investments. 

IT  HAS  KEPT  FAMILIES  TOGETHER 

It  has  encouraged  retirement  (although 
the  average  social  security  beneficiary  retires 
at  69,  not  the  permissible  65  for  men  and  62 
for  women)  thus  opening  job  opportunities 
for  younger  workers. 

It  has  kept  together  families  which  for¬ 
merly  would  have  been  scattered  by  adversity. 
Children,  for  example,  no  longer  need  to  bi 
placed  in  orphanages  because  of  poverty. 
Thanks  to  social  security  survivors’  benefits 
and  aid  to  dependent  children,  mothers  can 
rear  their  own  children  in  spite  of  the  loss 
of  the  father  by  death,  desertion,  or  divorce. 

It  has  vastly  stimulated  private  pension 
plans  and  voluntary  health  insurance. 

It  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  public  welfare  services  in 
every  State.  Before  the  1930’s,  needy  per¬ 
sons  had  to  rely  on  the  grudging  aid  of 
local  governments  alone,  plus  the  usually 
meager  resources  of  private  relief -giving 
agencies.  In  many  places,  whenever  tax 
funds  ran  low,  aid  was  withheld  entirely. 

AVERAGE  BENEFIT  NEAR  $70  A  MONTH 

A  chief  criticism  today  is  that  benefits  are 
pegged  too  low  in  relation  to  buying  power. 
Public  assistance,  which  was  supposed  to 
wither  away  as  insurance  coverage  spread,  is 
still  a  costly  item.  One-fourth  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  social  security  benefits  have'  no 
other  cash  income  and  need  the  extra  help. 

The  average  benefit  to  a  retired  or  dis¬ 
abled  worker  or  his  survivors  is  $69.88  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  and  $62.14  in  Wisconsin.  The 
lowest  grant  possible  is  $33  a  month  and  the 
most  an  Individual  retired  worker  may  col¬ 
lect  now  is  $116.  When  recent  liberalizations 
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have  come  into  effect,  the  maximum  will  be 
$127. 

In  a  recent  analysis,  Wilbur  Cohen  pre¬ 
dicted  that  in  the  next  10  years  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits  would  be  boosted  by  40  to  50 
percent  and  that  some  provision  would  be 
made  for  financing  hospital,  nursing,  and 
other  health  services  to  the  aged  and  dis¬ 
abled. 


New  England  Facing  Threat  From  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  of  importance  to  the 
New  England  area,  which  was  written 
by  John  Harriman  for  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  of  November  19,  1959. 

The  article  follows: 

New  England  Facing  Threat  From  Abroad — - 
Area  Must  Put  Up  Fight  To  Hold  Its 
Industries — Even  Electronics  To  Feel 
European  Competition 

(By  John  Harriman) 

Quite  suddenly  we  in  New  England  have 
been  jolted  out  of  the  complacency  of  the 
last  3  or  4  years. 

This  complacency  was  born  of  mushroom¬ 
ing  plants  along  route  128,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  electronics  and  other  new  in¬ 
dustries  we  were  going  to  discover  a  new 
golden  economic  age. 

But  it  appears  that  other  corporations 
have  been  drifting  away,  offsetting  in  part  at 
least  the  increase  in  new  companies,  and 
that,  even  in  electronics,  we  shall  have  to  put 
up  a  fight  to  hold  what  we  have. 

The  political  aspect  of  this  State’s  indus¬ 
trial  problem  was  put  firmly  on  the  line  in 
yesterday’s  Globe  by  our  political  editor, 
John  Harris.  Some  of  its  economic  aspects 
were  pointed  out  in  yesterday’s  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Today  I  want  to  suggest  that  our  most 
serious  competitor  in  the  industries  now  im¬ 
portant  to  this  area  may  not  be  the  South, 
which  harried  ufe  in  textiles,  or  California, 
which  today  is  thought  to  hold  our  electron¬ 
ic  industry  under  threat. 

Instead,  it  may  be  Europe.  For  instance, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nicholoson 
File  has  closed  its  Providence  plant,  choos¬ 
ing  to  shut  down  that  one  out  of  the  three 
it  operated  in  this' country,  while  it  has  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  factory  in  Holland. 

Raytheon  redesigned  its  big  ship  radar  not 
in  Waltham,  but  in  Rome,  where  it  did  the 
job  thoroughly  a  third  of  the  time  and  cost 
of  doing  it  here. 

Furthermore,  as  I  reported  from  Italy  a 
month  ago,  from  Raytheon’s  new  factory 
outside  Palermo  in  Sicily,  it  can  produce  and 
land  a  microwave  tube  of  a  certain  type  in 
Boston,  freight  and  duty  paid,  for  roughly 
three-fourths  of  what  it  would  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  equipment  here. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  who  can  be  san¬ 
guine  about  this  large  company’s  future 
plans  for  expansion  *  *  *  from  the  stand 
point  of  “where”? 

We  have  here  in  New  England,  of  course, 
one  heavy  anchor  to  windward  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Much  of  our  “new”  industry  produces 
defense  products  and  is  hence  forced  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the  United  States.  Then,  too,  our 
research  facilities  should  keep  up  ahead  in 
certain  kinds  of  advanced  engineering  and 
development. 


But  no  one  likes  to  contemplate  a  region¬ 
al  economy  based  in  large  part  solely  on  de¬ 
fense.  And  it  is  not  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  that  move  the  assembly  lines  that 
mean  jobs  and  money  in  a  region’s  pocket- 
book.  It  is  production,  and  production  in 
many  (although' by  no  means  all)  lines  is 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States 
today. 

This  threat  to  domestic  industry  is  not 
unique  to  this  area;  it  is  something  that 
much  of  industry  in  many  places  is  going  to 
face  in  the  next  few  years. 

But  the  threat  may  be  more  immediate 
here,  and  more  acutely  felt  in  its  result 
than  in  other  areas.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  face  a  migration  of  industry  such  as 
closed  so  much  of  our  textile  production. 
But  an  erosion  of  production  here  of  even 
modest  proportion  would  occur  in  an  econ¬ 
omy  already  scaled  down  and  somewhat 
weakened  by  our  past  experience  in  textiles. 
It  would  be  an  occurrence  unfortunate  and 
debilitating  in  psychological  as  well  as  in 
economic  effect. 


Dillon  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF. THE  UNITED  STATES- 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Douglas  Dillon,  represented  the  U.S. 
Government  in  negotiations  on  a  ration¬ 
alization  and  liberalization  of  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world  and 
partnership  aid  to  the  free  world’s  newly 
developing  areas.  His  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  set  in  motion  the  forces  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  a  bridging  of  the 
gap  between  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  and  the  European  free 
trade  area,  known  as  the  Outer  Seven. 
An  evaluation  of  the  Dillon  plan  was 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  January  30,  written  by  Nate  White, 
business  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Monitor.  This  plan  had  its  genesis  in 
the  work  of  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Economic  Committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trend  of  Economy — View  from  a  Promon¬ 
tory 

(By  Nate  White) 

Boston. — It  isn’t  often  that  the  world 
needs  a  Marshall  plan — an  economic  plan  to 
put  together  the  bits  and  pieces  after  the 
catastrophe  of  world  war.  But  the  world 
is  in  constant  need  of  the  kind  of  leaders 
who  launched  the  Marshall  plan. 

Three  men  stood  on  a  promontory  in  1946 
and  1947  and  surveyed  the  bits  and  pieces. 
The  late  George  C.  Marshall,  then  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg,  and  Paul  G.  Hoffman  saw  the  pieces. 
They  knew,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  so  often  has  said 
in  the  words  used  to  this  reporter  in  1947, 
that  “if  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  pick 
up  the  pieces,  the  Russians  will." 

These  men,  plus  the  little-identified  Joe 
Jones  in  the  State  Department,  plus  the  po- 
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litical  leaders  in  of  the  times.  President 
Truman  in  the  White  House,  and  supporters 
of  Senator  Vandenberg  in  the  Congress,  blue¬ 
printed,  engineered,  and  constructed  the 
prosperous  world  of  today. 

It  was  an  almost  incredible  achievement. 
If  they  had  not  stood  on  the  promontory  it 
would  never  have' come  about. 

Few  observers  today  are  on  a  sufficiently 
high  promontory  to  detect  the  mighty  flood- 
tides  of  economic  movements  which  are  in 
full  flow.  The  daily  business  of  the  world 
of  governments,  of  financial  and  industrial 
affairs,  of  households  tends  to  bog  even  the 
most  alert  men  and  women  in  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  dailiness  when  they  should  be 
watching  the  direction  and  significance  of 
the  forces  of  human  activity. 

Who  is  on  the  Promontory?  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man  is  still  there.  As  Chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  Assisting 
Underdeveloped  Nations,  he  is  a  strategic 
spot  to  observe  the  tides. 

Sir  Oliver  Franks,  Chairman  of  Lloyds 
Bank,  Ltd.,  and  formerly  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  is  on  the  promon¬ 
tory.  And  it  looks  as  though  he  and  Mr. 
Hoffman  have  been  joined  by  U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon. 

What  do  they  see? 

They  see  peoples  everywhere  in  large  eco¬ 
nomic  movements.  The  tides  of  the  world 
are  shifting.  Even  the  economic  poles  are 
in  motion. 

In  a  memorable,  unpublicized  address  last 
November  before  the  trustees  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development,  Sir  Oliver 
set  forth  the  economic  world  as  he  sees  it. 
This  address  has  now  been  published  by  the 
Saturday  Review  in  its  January  16  issue.  It 
could  reach  the  altitude  of  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall’s  famous  Harvard  University  address  of 
June  1947.  In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Hoffman 
tells  of  the  challenge  as  he  sees  it  today. 

The  tides  are  flowing  not  only  east  and 
west  but  north  and  south.  How  they  flow 
in  each  direction  and  what  happens  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  eddies:  these  are  the  move¬ 
ments  which  concern  Sir  Oliver,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Dillon. 

“If  12  years  ago  (1947)  the  balance  of  the 
world  turned  on  the  recovery  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  now  it  turns  on  a  right  relationship  of 
the  industrial  north  of  the  globe  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  south,”  Sir  Oliver  told  us.  “There 
is  a  second  consideration.  If  we  in  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  in  North  America  and  in  Europe, 
are  to  succeed  in  two  dimensions,  north- 
south  as  well  as  eastwest,  then  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  our  economic  strength  be  adequate 
to  our  tasks.  This  means  a  more  conscious¬ 
ly  dynamic  view  of  growth  in  our  communi¬ 
ties  than  we  have  perhaps  had  before.” 

Sir  Oliver  went  on  to  discuss  a  Europe  and 
Britain  at  sixes  and  sevens  referring  to  the 
rivalry  in  Europe  which  seems  to  exist  in 
the  European  Economic  Community  (the  six) 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
(the  seven) . 

What  he  proposed  was  a  kind  of  informal 
new  arrangement  which  would  bring  the 
United  States  and  Canada  into  the  economic 
trading  world  of  Europe. 

Here  is  where  Mr.  Dillon’s  work  seems  to 
be  paying  off.  In  his  recent  visit  with  chiefs 
of  state  and  economic  ministers  of  the  six 
and  the  seven  he  seems  to  have  built  the 
practical  bridge  between  the  two  European 
groups  themselves  and  a  second  bridge  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  bridges  may  now  be  only  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  pontoon  variety,  still  subject  to  struc¬ 
tural  changes.  But  the  caissons  for  a  strong 
superstructure  probably  have  been  sunk, 
Time  will  tell. 

In  setting  the  goals  of  today,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  put  it  this  way:  “I  suggest  that  the 
kind  and  scale  of  economic  growth  we  need 
and  seek  are  at  the  frontiers  of  world  poverty. 
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I  suggest  that  this  requires  partnership  in 
effort  and  in  investment.” 

And  a  final  word  from  Sir  Oliver:  "I  do 
not  understate  when  I  say  that  the  world 
balance  will  shift  decisively  against  us  if 
we  fail  to  devise  adequate  means  to  realize 
the  twin  objectives  I  have  identified.” 

Comment:  the  world  is  too  small  and  the 
issues  too  great  to  lose  time  in  a  revival  of 
an  international  trade  war  between  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  West.  The  rest  of  the  world 
is  in  movement  and  the  free  nations  of  the 
north  have  a  job  to  do  if  they  are  to  include 
the  developing  nations  of  the  south  in  free¬ 
dom’s  tides. 


With  Accent  on  the  Deliberate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  20,  1960 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol¬ 
lows  an  editorial  from  the  Idaho  States¬ 
man  published  in  Boise,  Idaho,  under 
date  of  January  30,  1960.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  U.S.  Senate  proceeds  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  States¬ 
man  and  particularly  the  last  sentence 
of  the  editorial: 

With  Accent  on  the  Deliberate 

Latest  in  a  group  of  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans  all  testifying  to  the  same  effect,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Christian  Herter  and  Attor¬ 
ney  General  William  P.  Rogers  are  urging 
U.S.  acceptance,  without  reservations,  of  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  International  Court  of  Justice  in  all 
disputes  involving  other  countries. 

They’re  putting  their  argument  on  the 
high  grounds  that  the  rule  of  law  should  be 
supreme  throughout  the  world.  Unhappily 
in  the  present  phase  of  civilization’s  devel¬ 
opment,  it’s  a  basis  that’s  more  idealistic 
than  practical. 

The  argument  would  be  more  impressive 
if  there  were  actually  in  existence  a  recog¬ 
nized  and  comprehensive  body  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  But  there  isn’t.  As  compared 
with  national  law,  international  law,  which 
Webster  defines  as  “a  body  of  rules  which 
modern  civilized  nations  regard  as  binding 
them  in  their  mutual  intercourse,”  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Its  formation  is  a  developing 
process  to  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  so  far  have  made  by  far  the 
most  substantial  contribution.  Again  quot¬ 
ing  Webster:  “The  doctrines  of  international 
law  have  been  elaborated  by  a  course  of 
legal  reasoning  and  are  mainly  based  in  the 
practices  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  customs  and  usages  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  treaties,  acts  of  executives  in 
international  matters,  statutes  and  judicial 
decisions,  especially  in  prize  courts.  In  Eu¬ 
ropean  continental  countries  opinions  of  text 
writers  are  also  received  as  law  to  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  in  British  and  American 
practice  they  are  only  evidence  of  what  the 
law  is.” 

It’s  pretty  evident,  then,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  World  Court  will  be 
making  up  international  law  as  it  goes  along 
dealing  with  whatever  disputes  may  be 
brought  before  it. 

In  this  situation,  the  composition  of  the 
Court,  must  be  deserving  of  attention  per¬ 
haps  even  more  serious  Just  now  than  its 
functions  and  power.  The  salient  facts  are 
these: 


This  international  court  has  15  judges, 
elected  for  9-year  terms  of  $21,000  tax-free 
salary  by  majority  vote  of  the  U.N.  general 
assembly  and  security  council.  No  nation 
may  have  more  than  one  judge.  A  quorum 
of  nine  judges  suffices  to  constitute  the 
Court.  All  questions  are  decided  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  judges  present. 

The  United  States  has  one  member.  The 
Soviet  bloc  has  two  (from  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land)  .  The  remainder  are  from  European, 
Latin  American  and  Asiatic  countries. 

In  view  of  the  evident  inadequacy  of  exist¬ 
ing  international  law  to  provide  basis  for  all 
the  decisions  this  court  might  be  called  upon 
to  make,  and  because  of  the  probability  that 
these  magistrates  would  necessarily  impro¬ 
vise  bases  for  their  rulings,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  tribunal,  in  some  instances, 
must  function  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  jury 
than  of  a  court  of  law. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  no  attorney  ever  enters  upon  a  jury 
trial  of  a  lawsuit  without  searching  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  members  of  the  jury. 

The  Soviet  Union  quite  frankly  takes  that 
position.  It  has  declared  that  it  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  bound  by  decisions  of  an 
International  organization  which  could  not 
be  vetoed  so  long  as  a  majority  of  states,  or 
judges  in  the  case  of  a  court,  represented  a 
political  philosophy  different  from  its  own. 
No  Soviet  bloc  country  has  accepted  the  com¬ 
pulsory  jurisdiction  of  this  world  court  even 
with  reservations. 

The  United  States  has  gone  a  good  deal 
further.  It  has  pledged  its  readiness  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  jurisdiction  and  decisions  of  the 
world  court,  except  in  matters  which  it 
might  itself  decide  are  purely  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  such,  for  instance,  as  immigration,  tar¬ 
iffs,  or  matters  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  is  the  reservation  set  forth  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Connally  amendment  which 
the  Senate  in  1946  attached  to  a  treaty  ac¬ 
cepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  world  court. 
And  it  is  this  amendment  which  Mr.  Herter, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  others  are  urging  the 
Senate  to  repeal. 

Obviously,  their  argument  poses  a  matter 
of  grave  concern.  Were  they  to  prevail  in 
their  contentions,  thus  country,  a  recognized 
leader  in  this  advancement,  would  be  the 
first  to  let  go  all  holds  and  plunge  headlong 
into  deep  and  untried  waters  with  conse¬ 
quences  that  could  be  disastrous  to  the  high 
cause  of  world  rule  by  law.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  the  widely  disillusioning  and  dev¬ 
astating  consequences  of  the  issuance  of  a 
world  court  order  which  country  could  not, 
with  honor  and  in  justice,  accept. 

Ordinary  prudence,  as  well  as  genuine  con¬ 
cern  for  worldwide  welfare,  demands  that 
this  proposal,  and  all  its  implications,  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  utmost  care.  The  course  pro¬ 
posed  my  indeed  be  one  to  be  pursued  with 
all  deliberate  speed,”  but  it  must  be  with 
accent  on  the  "deliberate.” 


Kiwanis  Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
A.  Mose  Siskin  and  Garrison  Siskin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  1959 
Kiwanis  service  award  presentation. 


This  year  recipients  are  my  very  good 
friends  Mose  and  Garrison  Siskin,  two 
brothers  who  not  only  have  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success  of  their  own  lives,  but 
have,  through  their  generosity  and  gra¬ 
ciousness,  enabled  so  many  others  to 
achieve  something  beyond  that  to  which 
they  would  have  normally  aspired. 
They  have  accomplished  this  good  work 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humility,  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  an  abundance  of  love  for  their 
fellowman.  This  high  honor  which  is 
not  given  lightly  is  richly  deserved  by 
Mose  and  Garrison  Siskin,  and  I  join 
with  their  countless  friends  in  wishing 
for  them  many  more  years  of  success  in 
their  endeavors. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  this  manuscript  is  estimated  to 
make  2%  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  a  cost  of  $216.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  notwithstanding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Kiwanis 

Service  Award  Presentation — A.  Mose 

Siskin  and  Garrison  Siskin,  January  19, 

1960 

INVOCATION  BY  RABBI  HARRIS  SWIFT 

Heavenly  Father.  We  lift  up  our  grateful 
hearts  unto  Thee,  and  we  supplicate  Thee 
to  bless  all  assembled  here  and  to  reward 
with  Thy  choicest  gifts  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chattanooga  Kiwanis  Club. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  food  of  which  we 
shall  partake,  which  makes  us  mindful  of  the 
many  who  are  not  so  fortunate.  We  offer 
Thee  our  gratitude  for  the  wholeness  of  our 
bodies,  mindful  that  there  are  many  whose 
physical  needs  are  great.  We  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  blessings  of  happy  home 
lives,  well  knowing  that  there  are  many  in 
our  community  whose  lives  are  saddened, 
homes  that  are  broken  and  devoid  of  fel¬ 
lowship  and  love. 

Eternal  God  and  Father.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  precious  gift  of  years  Thou  has  given 
our  friends,  Mose  and  Garrison  Siskin,  whom 
we  are  honoring  this  day.  May  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  task  of 
human  rehabilitation  and  the  knowledge  of 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  human 
welfare  give  them  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  a  sense  of  self-fullfillment.  Grant 
them,  we  pray  Thee,  many  more  years  in 
which  to  continue  their  humanitarian  en¬ 
deavors.  May  they  ever  serve  as  an  inspiring 
and  stimulating  example  to  all  of  us  as¬ 
sembled  here  to  do  them  honor.  Bless,  we 
pray  Thee,  their  faithful  and  devoted  life 
partners  and  their  children;  and  crown  them 
and  all  their  dear  ones  with  Thy  favor. 

Merciful  God.  By  Thine  inscrutable  will 
Thou  hast  seen  fit  to  smite  some  of  Thy 
children.  May  it  be  Thy  will  to  increase  our 
capacity  for  sympathy  and  understanding 
that  we  may  be  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes 
to  the  blind,  and  be  ever  ready  to  give  food 
to  the  body,  wisdom  to  the  mind  and  skill 
to  the  hand.  Our  love  of  Thee  can  only  be 
reflected  in  the  love  of  our  fellowmen.  May 
we  be  inspired  to  that  love,  constantly  and 
generously. 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who 
feedest  us  with  Thy  goodness.  Amen. 

KIWANIS  SERVICE  AWARD  ADDRESS  PRESENTED  BY 
DR.  WM.  G.  WEST,  JANUARY  19,  1960 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Chattanooga  has 
made  its  distinguished  service  award  to  three 
brothers:  Thomas  S.  McCallie,  Spencer  J. 
McCallie,  and  J.  Park  McCallie;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  the  award  has  been  made 
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jointly  to  brothers.  These  brothers,  Mose 
and  Garrison  Siskin,  have  demonstrated  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  that  it  is  possible 
for  brothers  to  work , together  in  a  unique  and 
harmonious  way.  They  are  one  and  in¬ 
separable  in  their  family  relationships,  their 
business  enterprises  and  their  generous 
philanthropy. 

These  brothers  were  born  in  Chattanooga — 
Mose  in  1900  and  Garrison  in  1903.  They 
are  the  sons  of  Anna  and  Robert  H.  Siskin, 
both  of  whom  came  to  Chattanooga  from 
Russia  in  1890.  Mose  and  Garrison  received 
their  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chattanooga.  But  much  of  their  early 
education  was  received  from  their  immigrant 
parents,  who  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
our  city  to  carve  out  the  future  in  their  new 
land,  overcoming  language  difficulties,  pov¬ 
erty  and  strange  customs  with  initiative,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  enterprise,  thrift,  and  hard 
work.  What  the  Siskins  achieved  could  have 
happened  neither  in  Czarist  Russia  nor  even 
less  in  present-day  Communist  Russia. 

Their  father  was  a  peddler  and  the  boys 
began  selling  newspapers  on  the  streets  of 
Chattanooga  when  Mose  was  six.  When  the 
father  went  to  work  for  a  scrap  dealer,  the 
boys  assisted  him  by  collecting  scrap  metal 
from  families  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1910, 
with  a  capital  of  $6  and  a  rented  lot  at  the 
corner  of  19th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  the 
father  entered  the  scrap  metal  business 
which  became  the  forerunner  of  the  now 
flourishing  steel  business  of  Siskin  Steel  & 
Supply  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of 
its  kind  in  the  South. 

At  one  time  a  streetcar  served  as  an  office 
for  the  business.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  the 
office  was  a  12  x  20  foot  1-story  structure 
comprising  240  square  feet.  Today  the  Sis¬ 
kin  enterprises  occupy  40,000  square  feet  of 
office  space.  They  are  the  Republic  Steel 
Co’s,  seventh  largest  customer  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  no  secret  among  insurance  men 
that  an  advertisement  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  has  noted  that  the  Siskin  brothers  are 
insured  for  $4%  million  between  them. 
Much  of  this  insurance  will  be  used  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  good  works  in  the  Siskin  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation,  but  it  is  a  badge  of  not 
only  material  success,  but  character,  also. 

Not  just  anyone  can  get  that  much  in¬ 
surance,  even  if  he  can  pay  the  premiums. 
Their  parents  literally  had  nothing  in  the 
beginning;  these  brothers  became  successful 
and  today  could  be  wealthy  in  a  material 
way  if  they  had  made  wealth  and  not  help¬ 
ing  people  their  primary  goal  in  life.  They 
could  not  have  achieved  their  good  works, 
though,  if  they  had  not  been  successful  in 
an  almost  American  Horatio  Alger  bound  to 
rise  tradition. 

These  brothers  are  inseparable  from  one 
another,  but  they  are  also  bound  together 
in  strong  family  ties. 

Mose  is  married  to  the  former  Eva  Witt  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  has  two  children,  Claire 
Ethel  Binder,  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Binder  of 
Chattanooga,  and  Robert  H.  Siskin,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  McCallie  School.  They  have  two 
grandchildren. 

Garrison  is  married  to  the  former  Goldie 
Temerson  of  Tuscaloosa  and  Birmingham 
Ala.  They  have  two  children,  Anita  Levine’ 
wife  of  Lawrence  D.  Levine  of  Chattanooga! 
and  Helen  S.  Pregulman,  who  is  married  to 
our  own  Kiwanian  Mervin  Pregulman,  who 
is  known  among  Chattanooga  sports  fans  as 
a  former  All-American  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  a  star  footballer 
with  the  Green  Bay  Packers.  The  Garrison 
Siskins  have  five  grandchildren. 

Both  Mose  and  Garrison  are  family  men. 
They  are  devoted  to  each  other  and  to  each 
other’s  families.  Garrison  once  stated;  ‘‘We 
couldn’t  do  these  things  for  others  without 
the  cooperation  of  our  wives.” 


One  day  Mose,  in  recalling  the  example 
of  his  parents,  stated:  “Your  parents  give 
you  an  example  to  live  by;  when  you  see 
harmony  and  family  love  in  "the  home,  you 
learn  to  do  right,  too.” 

“From  my  mother,”  stated  Garrison,  “we 
learned  to  mind  our  own  business  and  not 
to  engage  in  gossip  which  she  taught  us  was 
one  of  a  person’s  worst  faults.  And  my 
father  taught  me  that  a  good  name  was 
something  that  you  can’t  buy.” 

Both  brothers  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  inherited  a  cigar  box  from  their 
father  into  which  good  deeds  money  can 
be  put  and  withdrawn  without  accounting 
to  each  other.  To  this  date,  they  have  done 
millions  of  dollars  of  business  with  Republic 
Steel  Co.  and  Combustion  Engineering  with¬ 
out  written  contracts.  Perhaps  95  percent 
of  their  business  is  done  without  signed 
contracts.  They  apparently  use  them  only 
when  the  Government  rules  in  certain  con¬ 
tracts  that  they  must.  “Our  word,”  states 
Garrison  Siskin,  “is  our  bond.” 

When  Garrison  graduated  from  city  high 
school,  the  Dynamo  carried  this  quotation 
under  his  senior  class  picture:  “Never  idle 
a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of 
others.”  He  won  a  scholarship  to  Syracuse 
University  but  never  used  it  because  he  did 
not  have  the  train  fare  to  get  to  New  York. 

He  and  Mose  went  to  work.  They  worked 
long,  hard  hours.  They  still  do.  They  be¬ 
came  successful;  but  if  this  were  all,  our 
story  would  never  be  told  today. 

In  1942  while  traveling  to  New  York,  Gar¬ 
rison  Siskin,  after  stretching  his  legs  at 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  was  reboarding  the 
train  at  night  when  the  steel  grid  which 
covered  the  staircase  fell  heavily  and  sharply 
against  his  right  leg.  The  force  of  the  50- 
pound  steel  grid  threw  him  violently  against 
the  train  and  his  right  leg  was  severely  in¬ 
jured.  Hot  wet  towels  were  applied  to  his 
log,  but  at  the  next  station  it  was  discovered 
that  this  was  the  worst  possible  treatment. 
A  clot  had  formed,  the  circulation  was  gravely 
impaired  and  his  life  was  endangered.  One 
of  the  surgeons  told  him  that  only  a  miracle 
could  save  him. 

Garrison  remembered  how  his  own  father 
had  complained  of  a  clot  in  his  right  leg  14 
years  before  and  how  a  few  days  later  he 
died.  The  story  of  how  Garrison  promised 
his  Maker  that  if  he  ever  recovered  he  would 
henceforth  devote  his  time,  energy,  and 
financial  resources  to  the  welfare  of  human¬ 
ity  is  a  classic  one,  which  has  been  told  in 
Guideposts  edited  by  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 
He  became  a  changed  man.  In  his  own 
words,  he  dedicated  himself  “to  help  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves.”  Unlike  some 
men  who  make  promises  when  they  are  ill, 
and  do  not  fulfill  them.  Garrison  Siskin  has 
kept  the  promise  which  he  made  to  his 
Maker  on  that  night  in  1942. 

In  the  19  years  since  that  accident,  Mose 
and  Garrison  Siskin  have  teamed  together 
to  fulfill  what  became  Mose’s  compact,  too. 
Their  good  deeds  would  fill  a  thick  book. 

They  are  active  members  of  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  100  and  have  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  influencing  the  expansion  of  the 
Combustion  Engineering  Co.  They  have  also 
played  a  big  role  in  getting  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp.  to  locate  several  of  their  plants 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  They  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  having  the  TAG  Railway  buy 
large  acreage  of  land  to  attract  additional 
plants  to  locate  in  our  metropolitan  area. 
They  offered  the  Crane  Co.  a  hugh  tract  of 
land  for  $1;  and  though  Crane  did  not  locate 
their  new  plant  here,  such  cooperation  re¬ 
veals  their  keen  interest  in  Chattanooga’s 
industrial  development. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  organization  both 
serve:  The  Tennessee  Governor’s  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  the 
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Chattanooga  Big  Brothers  Association,  Abili¬ 
ties,  Inc.  of  Tennessee  (formerly  Disabled 
Enterprises),  the  Chattanooga  -  Hamilton 
County  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Orange  Grove 
School  (honorary).  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association  of  Hamilton  County,  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Youth  Foundation. 

In  addition,  Mose  Siskin  is  a  member  of 
the  Patrons  Association — McCallie  School. 

Garrison  Siskin  is  also  on:  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  Big  Brothers  of  America  (board 
of  directors,  executive  committee,  and 
honorary  president  of  national  organiza¬ 
tion)  which  handles  more  than  700,000  cases 
of  delinquent  boys  annually;  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity,  adviser  to  president;  chairman  of 
the  board,  Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia 
Railway;  and  Abilities,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

These  brothers  have  established  the  Mose 
and  Garrison  Siskin  Memorial  Foundation 
which  is  dedicated  to  high  religious,  social 
welfare  and  humanitarian  ideals.  This 
foundation  will  go  on  blessing  humanity  af¬ 
ter  they  are  gone;  and  if  any  person  of  means 
wants  to  live  on  in  a  well-planned  work,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  work  to  which  he  can 
give  a  sizable  gift. 

They  have  built  the  Siskin  Memorial 
Building  on  Vine  Street  which  is  used  by 
people  of  all  creeds.  In  this  building  are 
located  offices  for  several  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  large  assembly  hall,  and  also  a  re¬ 
markable  museum  of'  religious  antiquities 
which  includes  rare  sacred  volumes  and  art 
objects  representing  many  religious  faiths. 
A  remarkable  cultural  asset  to  our  city,  a 
Harvard  professor  stated  that  it  would  be  a 
cultural  shrine  if  it  were  located  in  London 
or  New  York  City. 

A  new  finely  equipped  building  costing 
more  than  $1  million  has  been  recently  com¬ 
pleted  on  Oak  Street  which  is  devoted  to  ex¬ 
pressing  one  of  our  Kiwanis  objectives  for 
1959:  helping  handicapped  citizens.  Here 
come  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the  deaf,  those 
with  speech  difficulties  and  those  who  need 
dental  care.  Our  own  Kiwanian  “Coach” 
Rike  will  soon  be  receiving  speech  help  here 
following  a  laryngectomy.  Already,  this 
building,  and  more  importantly  its  program 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention.  The 
Siskins  are  financing  a  program  of  help  to 
the  handicapped  and  have  given  as  much 
attention  to  getting  highly  trained  person¬ 
nel  as  they  have  given  to  furnishing  a  fine 
building.  When  William  Clay  Ford,  national 
campaign  chairman  of  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association  for  1960,  visited  these  fa¬ 
cilities  on  November  19,  1959,  he  exclaimed: 

“Wonderful,  just  wonderful.  I  couldn’t  be 
more  impressed.  I  have  not  seen  anything 
like  it  anywhere.  Chattanooga  should  be 
very  proud  of  the  Siskins  and  the  facilities 
they  have  provided  for  the  handicapped.  I 
wish  there  were  more  such  facilities  around 
the  country  and  I  wish  there  were  more  men 
like  the  Siskins.” 

The  $2  million  center  now  provides  free 
headquarters  for  the  Chattanooga  Big 
Brothers  Association,  the  Adult  Education  .. 
Council,  the  Hamilton  County  Chapter  of 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
America,  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  the  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Literacy  Movement  in  the  Southeast, 
the  Dental  Clinic  for  the  Handicapped.  Of 
the  latter,  our  own  Kiwanian,  Dr.  Charles 
Scott,  has  stated  it  is  the  “best  dental  clinic 
in  the  Nation,  with  the  latest  and  most  ultra¬ 
automatic  equipment  and  the  finest  supplies 
which  can  be  purchased  today.” 

The  Siskins  brothers  have  given  steel 
ramps  to  hospitals,  the  Old  Ladies  Home, 
many  churches,  private  homes  and  needy 
folk,  and  to  the  Memorial  Auditorium. 
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They  donated  an  iron  lung  to  Erlanger 
Hospital  at  a  time  when  they  were  hard  to 
secure.  They  equipped  the  gift  shop  at 
Memorial  Hospital  and  have  given  many 
other  materials  to  both  Erlanger  and  Me¬ 
morial  Hospitals. 

They  gave  the  steel  and  other  materials  for 
the  Field  House  at  Warner  Park  and  helped 
Kiwanian  John  Martin  complete  the  job  on 
time  for  the  Billy  Graham  meeting.  Dr. 
Billy  Graham  has  awarded  his  special  Bible 
to  only  three  persons:  one  he  gave  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  the  other  two  he  gave 
to  Mose  and  to  Garrison  Siskin. 

These  humanitarian-minded  citizens  have 
given  steel,  as  well  as  money,  to  churches  of 
all  denomination,  large  and  small,  white  and 
colored. 

When  the  gymnasium  of  Our  Lady  of  Per¬ 
petual  Help  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
School  burned  down  they  gave  steel  and 
their  time  to  rebuild  this  gymnasium. 

They  have  given  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
this  area. 

They  are  large  contributors  to  the  Opera 
Association,  the  Community  Concerts,  the 
United  Fund,  the  Chattanooga  Jewish  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation,  the  Art  Fund,  and  the  Can¬ 
cer  Fund,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  Siskin  brothers  bore  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  remodeling  the  Orange  Grove 
School,  an  institution  which  offers  hope  for 
the  future  of  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded.  They  built  the  new  classroom 
wing  and  the  sheltered  workshop  unit  for 
this  school. 

This  team  of  brothers  built  new  and  large 
quarters  for  Abilities,  Inc.,  of  Tennessee 
(formerly  Disabled  Enterprises)  which  pro¬ 
vides  lifegiving  work  opportunities  for  the 
disabled.  They  have  provided  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  disabled  persons  with  wheelchairs 
free  of  charge. 

They  have  been  regular  and  substantial 
contributors  to  the  work  of  the  Paraplegia 
Foundation  which  offers  independence  and 
a  productive  life  to  persons  suffering  from 
this  dreaded  and  crippling  ailment.  When 
a  citizen  once  objected  that  a  prospective 
employee  had  no  voice,  Garrison  Siskin  re¬ 
plied:  “He  still  has  to  eat.’’  The  Governor 
Df  Tennessee  in  1958  gave  these  stalwart 
brothers  a  special  citation  praising  them  for 
their  many-sided  efforts  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  persons. 

One  of  the  most  heart-warming  stories  in 
any  business  in  this  country,  large  or  small, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  stirring  story  of  their 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  handi¬ 
capped  personnel,  ex -alcoholics,  persons  with 
prison  records,  people  who  have  been  paroled 
to  them  from  courts  in  Chattanooga,  down 
and  outers,  the  beaten,  and  the  downtrod¬ 
den.  The  Siskin  Steel  &  Supply  Co.  alone 
employs  150  persons,  one -half  of  whom  are 
persons  in  the  category  of  the  helpless  and 
the  hopeless.  Many  of  these  persons  had  no 
active  church  connections;  the  Siskins  al¬ 
ways  encourage  them  to  become  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  of  their  choice. 

Here  is  the  classic  story  of  Joyce  Romln- 
ger.  Blind  from  birth,  she  later  trained  in 
Minneapolis  to  become  a  Braille  switch¬ 
board  operator.  But  when  she  returned  to 
Chattanooga  there  was  no  Braille  switch¬ 
board.  There  were  only  three  in  the  country. 
Industries  stated  that  they  were  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  install.  The  Siskins  heard  of  her 
problem.  In  29  weeks  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  had  built  and  installed  the  proper 
equipment  which  was  described  in  Popular 
Mechanics  of  January  1959.  Joyce’s  first 
words  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  were 
these:  “This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.” 
She  is  still  happy  as  she  operates  14  incom¬ 
ing  lines,  4  long-distance  lines,  14  stations, 
and  handles  an  average  of  1,000  dally  calls. 
She  is  a  symbol  of  dozens  of  people  whose 
story  I  know  and  nould  tell,  if  there  were 
time. 


The  Siskin  brothers  have  helped  the  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Co.  to  set  up  a  program  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  physically  handicapped. 

To  those  who  know  these  stories  of  how 
these  good  men  give  their  time,  their  ex¬ 
perience,  their  advice,  their  encouragement, 
and  their  selves  to  help  those  who  need  help, 
it  is  not  an  occasion  for  wonder  that  on 
November  9,  1959,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  was  made  to 
Mose  and  Garrison  Siskin  for  meritorious 
service  on  a  national  scope  in  the  interest  of 
the  handicapped. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  a  Texas 
couple,  injured  in  an  automobile  accident, 
whose  hospital  and  travel  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  Siskins;  of  the  long  correspondence 
with  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  to  arrange  for  a  father’s  transfer 
to  North  Carolina  to  be  near  his  sick  boy;  of 
a  girl  who  was  sent  to  Mayo;  of  a  boy  who  was 
sent  by  these  good  men  to  a  prominent 
medical  specialist  in  New  York.  These  stories 
are  legion,  but  they  all  carry  out  in  bold 
outline  the  Kiwanis  motto  of  1959,  “Build 
Individual  Responsibility.” 

Much  of  their  good  work  in  bringing  sight 
to  the  blind,  liberty  to  those  in  prison,  mak¬ 
ing  the  lame  to  walk,  the  speechless  to  talk, 
the  handicapped  to  have  self-respect  and 
dignity  of  life  is  unknown.  Therefore,  only 
the  recording  angel  has  a  record  of  it.  In¬ 
stances  of  helping  people  have  been  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  their  work  on  behalf  of  human 
beings  so  all-encompassing  even  the  record¬ 
ing  angel  must  have  difficulty  keeping  up 
with  it.  It  fulfills  the  injunction  of  Micah 
on  what  God  requires  for  the  good  man;  and 
what  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  600  million 
call  Lord,  announced  as  a  significant  part 
of  His  program  at  the  beginning  of  His  minis¬ 
try  :  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor,  release 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind. 

Down  at  the  office  when  I  saw  these  men 
busily  answering  telephones  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  I  asked  Mervin  Pregulman  how  they 
kept  going.  I  remember  his  reply,  “They  get 
joy  out  of  their  work  and  out  of  helping 
people.” 

“My  religion,”  states  Garrison  Siskin,  "is 
in  treating  people  right.  The  Lord  has  been 
good  to  me  and  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
other  people.  Some  people  invest  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  Mose  and  I  Invest  in  people.  Our 
dividends  come  from  the  people  we  help.” 

It  hasn’t  always  been  easy.  One  of  the 
half-serious  mottoes  in  their  conference  room 
is  this  one,  “I  consider  the  day  a  total  loss 
if  I  don’t  catch  hell  about  something.”  Even 
we  clergymen  can  appreciate  that  statement. 
But  today  infamous  and  ominous  swastikas 
are  appearing  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
These  brothers  are  members  of  a  minority  re¬ 
ligious  faith  in  Chattanooga  and  in  America. 
Never  once  have  I  heard  them  complain  about 
bitter  prejudice  we  know  sometimes  exists, 
even  in  our  beloved  land  of  the  free.  They 
have  big  hearts — and  would  help  anybody, 
regardless  of  creed  or  color.  Grossinger’s  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  30,  1959, 
is  right — “Their  aid  is  a  golden  sermon.” 

When  the  children  of  a  classroom  in 
Barger  School  wrote  notes  of  appreciation 
for  the  building  they  erected  for  handicap¬ 
ped  people.  Garrison’s  granddaughter  sum¬ 
med  up  the  reaction  of  the  children  in  her 
salutation  and  complimentary  closing; 

“Dear  Daddy  Garry  and  Uncle  Mose,”  she 
began,  and  closed:  “Your  friend,  Mindy.” 

They  have  indeed  been  friends  to  those 
who  have  needed  the  benediction  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Siskin  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing  is  an  eloquent  message  which  expresses 
gratitude  no  one  can  purchase  with  money 
alone : 


“in  appreciation 

"Some  could  give  land,  but  we  have  none; 
others  would  give  wealth,  but  we  have  so 
little;  yet  we  present  from  our  hearts,  what 
no  man  can  buy:  Our  deepest  love.  For  the 
opportunity  of  education  for  ourselves  and 
the  many  handicapped  children  who  will 
follow  us. 

"To  Garrison  and  Mose  Siskin. 

“Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  1,  1956. 
“Children  From  the  School  op  Chat- 
tanooga-Hamilton  County  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center.” 

All  who  know  these  brothers  who  are 
princes  in  the  household  of  Israel  will  ap¬ 
plaud  the  mercy  and  loving  kindness  of  their 
labor  and  benevolence.  All  wish  that  the 
prophecy  written  2  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch,  distinguished  American  citizen  and 
advisor  to  many  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  fulfilled  in  long  life  for  these 
greathearted  citizens.  He  inscribed  on  a 
copy  of  “My  Own  Story”  these  words: 

“To  Garrison  Siskin  who  is  making  life 
useful  and  bearable  for  the  disabled  and  the 
unfortunate  with  high  hopes  for  his  suc¬ 
cess.  I  envy  him  his  age,  for  he  has  time 
to  finish  his  noble  task. 

“B.  M.  Baruch. 

“January  1958.” 

These  are  men  of  service  and  theirs  are 
honored  names  we  add  today  to  the  list  of 
outstanding  and  distinguished  Chattanoog- 
ans  who  have  received  the  Kiwanis  Service 
Award. 

And  now  to  you,  Mose  Siskin  and  Garrison 
Siskin,  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  our  Kiwanis  Club  for  your  generosity  and 
goodness  to  so  many  people  in  Chattanooga. 
I  now  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  my  fel¬ 
low  members,  to  present  to  you  first,  an  hon¬ 
orary  membership  in  the  Chattanooga  Ki¬ 
wanis  Club,  and  secondly,  to  each  of  you 
a  silver  bowl  which  is  a  symbol  of  the  highest 
honor  we  can  bestow  on  any  of  our  citizens. 
You  will  find  inscribed  thereon: 

“Kiwanis  Club  of  Chattanooga  1959  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  to  A.  Mose  and  Garrison  Siskin 
who  have  helped  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame 
to  walk,  the  afflicted,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  despondent  to  new  hope  and  better  life. 
This  award  is  made  for  outstanding  service 
to  their  fellow  men.” 

ACCEPTANCE  REMARKS:  1959  KIWANIS  SERVICE 

AWARD  PRESENTATION,  GARRISON  SISKIN, 

SPEAKING  BOTH  FOR  HIMSELF  AND  FOR  A. 

MOSE  SISKIN,  JANUARY  19,  1960 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  West,  Mr.  Carriger,  hon¬ 
ored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  with 
hearts  filled  with  gratitude,  my  brother 
Mose  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
honor  which  the  Kiwanis  Service  Award  be¬ 
stows  upon  us  and  for  the  tributes  which 
you  have  paid  to  us.  We  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  privilege  of  being  singled  out  of 
the  many  citizens  of  this  city  to  receive  the 
presentation  for  service  made  by  one  of  our 
foremost  civic  clubs. 

To  us,  the  award  and  your  kind  and  elo¬ 
quent  words — this  presentation  function 
and  your  presence — come  as  encouragement 
and  inspiration  and  will  provide  us  with 
joyous  memories  and  the  happiest  personal 
recollections.  Your  kindness  to  us  expresses 
so  much  the  sentiments  we  humbly  feel, 
and  we  are  the  more  grateful  for  it,  for  we 
take  it  as  symbol  of  brotherhood  and  of 
man’s  feeling  for  fellow  man.  And,  just  as 
it  is  for  us  a  source  of  inspiring  encourage¬ 
ment,  we  pray,  with  humility,  that  what  we 
have  done  may,  more  than  all  else,  invoke 
the  blessings  of  fraternity  and  peace  upon 
us  all. 

“The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 
Life’s  final  star,  is  brotherhood; 

For  it  will  bring  again  to  earth 
Her  long-lost  poesy  and  mirth; 

Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 

A  kingly  power  upon  the  race.” 
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It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  thank  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  and  as  citizens,  grasps  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  club  which 
is  doing  so  much  public-spirited  work  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  need  and  in  the  raising 
of  human  standards.  In  our  beloved  land, 
synonymous  with  freedom,  Mose  and  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  Kiwanis  and  its  members  for: 

“*  *  *  True  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free.” 

To  you,  Mr.  President;  to  you.  Dr.  West;  to 
you  Mr.  Carriger;  and  to  you,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  us  both 
come  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  our  deepest 
gratitude. 


Don’t  Sell  America  Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

„  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  interesting  news  dispatch 
from  Moscow,  Russia,  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
cently. 

This  Russian  dispatch  said  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  given  an  un¬ 
named  U.S.  automobile  dealer  a  franchise 
for  the  distribution  during  the  next  2 
years  of  10,000  Russian-manufactured 
Moskvich  automobiles.  The  Moskvich  is 
a  four-cylinder,  four-passenger  car  that 
sells  in  Russia  for  25,000  rubles — $6,250. 
If  anything  like  that  price  is  asked  for 
the  Moskvich  in  the  United  States,  it 
probably  will  obtain  few  buyers  here. 

The  Times  Moscow  dispatch  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Moskvich  factory  is  now 
producing  70,000  cars  a  year  and  that 
this  production  represents  more  than 
half  of  all  the  passenger  automobiles 
produced  in  Russia.  In  short,  Russia’s 
present  production  of  passenger  automo¬ 
biles,  according  to  the  Times  dispatch, 
is  less  than  140,000  cars  a  year.  Amer¬ 
ican  automobile  factories,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  production  of  more  than  6  million 
cars,  are  producing  as  many  passenger 
automobiles  in  48  hours  as  Russia  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  entire  year. 

Many  engineers  are  required  to  design 
and  constantly  improve  American  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  to  invent  the  many  parts 
that  go  into  them.  It  requires  many 
more  engineers  to  invent,  design,  and 
produce  the  great  variety  of  machine 
tools  necessary  to  manufacture  the  6  mil¬ 
lion  American  cars  a  year  and  the  parts 
that  go  into  them.  Great  numbers  of 
other  engineers  and  chemists  also  are 
needed  to  design  and  build  the  highways 
on  which  these  automobiles  operate  and 
the  highgrade  fuels  that  assure  their 
efficient  operation.  Multitudes  of  me¬ 
chanics  are  needed  to  keep  the  Nation’s 
present  60  million  automobiles  in  repair 
and  in  operation. 

The  automotive  industry  and  its  allied 
industries  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  United  States  is  ahead  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  the  production  of  peacetime 


goods.  We  outproduce  them  manyfold 
in  radios,  television  sets,  telephones,  in 
electrical  goods  of  all  kinds  and  in  hous¬ 
ing  and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  tools  and  machines  of  all  kinds. 
All  of  these  industries  require  engineers, 
inventors,  and  scientists  to  maintain 
them  at  peak  production  and  to  ever 
expand  the  production  of  peacetime  con¬ 
sumer  goods  for  the  American  people. 

Comparatively,  Russia  employs  few 
engineers,  inventors,  scientists,  and 
chemists  in  these  peacetime  fields.  She 
employs  most  of  her  engineers,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  technicians  in  war  efforts.  In 
this  field  Russia  from  time  to  time  makes 
some  spectacular  achievements. 

These  few  spectacular  achievements, 
however,  do  not  justify  claims  of  political 
orators  and  writers  that  are  heard  and 
read  from  time  to  time  that  Russia  has 
more  and  better  engineers,  more  and 
better  scientists,  and  a  better  educa¬ 
tional  system  than  the  United  States. 

The  vast  numbers  of  American  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  and  inventors  engaged 
in  producing  civilian  goods  are  not  lost  to 
the  American  defense  effort.  In  World 
War  n  and  again  in  the  Korean  war  it 
was  demonstrated  that  plants  and  the 
skilled  manpower  of  engineers,  chemists, 
and  inventors  engaged  in  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  could  be  quickly  and  effectively 
diverted  and  transferred  to  defense  ef¬ 
forts  when  and  wherever  necessary.  In 
World  War  I  the  United  States  in  the 
making  of  defense  weapons  not  only 
equipped  its  own  millions  of  fighting  men 
but  also  supplied  a  large  part  of  the 
weapons,  planes,  tanks,  and  other  fight¬ 
ing  equipment  used  by  our  allies. 

A  few  spectacular  achievements  by  the 
Russians  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  sell 
America  short. 


Featherbedding  on  the  Railroads? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “Featherbedding  on  the  Rail¬ 
roads?”  written  by  Benjamin  L.  Masse 
and  published  in  the  January  2,  1960, 
issue  of  America,  the  National  Catholic 
Weekly  Review.  The  article  is  well 
worth  reading  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Featherbedding  on  the  Railroads? 

(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 

Over  a  lifetime  of  more  than  a  half-cen¬ 
tury,  I  remember  many  trains.  As  a  boy  in 
my  native  Wisconsin,  I  often  watched  the 
St.  Paul  passenger  trains  as  they  swept 
gracefully  around  a  gentle  bend  in  the  Pox 
River  and  headed  for  the  old  Green  Bay 
depot  on  South  Washington  Street,  I  remem¬ 


ber  well  the  Alton  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Wabash  as  well,  and  how  I 
used  to  argue,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
vague  impression  to  go  on,  that  the  Alton 
had  the  better  roadbed  and  offered  the 
smoother  ride.  I  saw  the  first  silvery  Union 
Pacific  streamliner,  which  shortened  the  tedi¬ 
ous  trip  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  and  in 
later  years,  after  management  had  retired 
it  to  the  Kansas  City-Manhattan  run,  I  rode 
on  it  a  number  of  times. 

FAMOUS  TRAINS  OF  YORE 

I  remember,  too,  many  of  the  other  storied 
trains  of  U.S.  railroading:  the  Rock  Island 
Rockets,  the  Burlington  Zephyrs,  the  New 
York  Central’s  Commodore  Vanderbilt — one 
of  my  favorites — the  Pennsy’s  Broadway 
Limited,  the  B  &  O’s  Royal  Blue  and  the  di¬ 
verting  ferryboat  ride  across  the  Hudson  to 
board  it  in  Jersey  City.  And  will  I  ever  for¬ 
get  that  plodding  Louisville  &  Nashville  train 
that  carried  me  one  brisk  spring  day  from 
Louisville,  I  think  it  was,  to  Cincinnati?  It 
was  only  through  a  miracle  of  God  that  I  did 
not  suffocate  from  the  musty,  billowing  heat. 
(Why  is  it  that  so  many  trains,  and  buses, 
too,  for  that  matter,  are  oberheated  from 
October  1  to,  roughly.  May  15?  Isn’t  there 
some  way,  once  the  vehicle  starts,  of  regulat¬ 
ing  or  turning  off  the  heat?) 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  like  most  American  boys  I  was  early 
touched  by  the  romance  of  the  Iron  Horse 
and  never  really  got  over  it.  If  I  never  am- 
bitioned  sitting  in  the  engineer’s  cab,  or 
swinging  recklessly  with  a  brakeman’s  lan¬ 
tern  from  the  end  of  a  swaying  freight  train, 
it  was  because  I  had  previously  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  big-league  ball  player.  Believe  me, 
it  was  for  no  lack  of  admiration  for  railroad 
men,  or  attraction  for  the  glamorous  lives 
they  led.  I  can  still  recall  how  highly  rail¬ 
road  men  were  respected  in  our  quiet  com¬ 
munity — it  was  only  later  that  the  "Packers” 
put  the  town  on  the  map — and  how  many 
of  them  owned  their  own  homes.  After 
working  on  the  railroad  all  the  livelong  day, 
as  the  song  says,  it  didn’t  take  them  long 
at  night  to  wash  up,  change  clothes  and,  in 
the  summertime,  sit  sedately  with  their 
wives  on  their  front  porches  like  respectable 
middle-class  citizens.  (Note  to  the  reader: 
there  is  some  gentle  irony  here.) 

Now,  alas,  it  seems  that  all  this  glamour 
and  respectability  cloaked  a  grasping  and 
shiftless  spirit.  As  the  years  went  on,  I  had 
learned,  of  course,  that  railroadmen  were, 
after  all,  human,  and  that  their  overalls  cov¬ 
ered  hearts  even  like  yours  and  mine.  They 
were  not  above  taking  a  “5”  for  a  relaxing 
smoke,  or  talking  too  long  at  the  station 
with  the  hangers-on  and  making  the  train 
10  or  15  minutes  late.  But  then  by  that 
time  I  had  also  come  to  know  that  even 
bankers  and  businessmen  had  little  ways,, 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  toil;  and  that 
only  machines  never  became  tired,  never  had 
heavy  heads  and  tired  hands  and  upset 
stomachs.  What  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear 
was  that  railroaders  as  a  group,  or  rather, 
the  one-fourth  of  them  who  operate  the 
trains,  were  just  a  bunch  of  featherbedders; 
that  they  worked  on  the  railroad  all  right, 
but  not  by  any  means  all  the  livelong  day; 
that,  in  short,  they  not  only  accepted  pay 
for  work  not  done  but  insisted  that  the  out¬ 
moded  rules  which  consecrated  this  vicious 
featherbedding  remain  inviolate. 

This  required  some  looking  into,  since  a 
man  doesn’t  jettison  his  romantic  illusions 
easily.  Had  I  been  less  impetuous,  I  could, 
of  course,  have  found  confirmation  of  my 
shattered  dreams  in  the  daily  press.  But  I 
did  not  know  then  that  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  was  to  stigmatize  the 
tarnished  knights  of  the  shining  rails  in  a 
series  of  full-page  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  land.  So  I  asked  the 
AAR  to  please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the 
indictment  of  their  shiftless  employees, 
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sparing  nothing  of  the  truth,  no  matter  how 
disillusioning.  After  all,  I  was  a  big  boy 
now  and  ought  to  be  able  to  take  it. 

Not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  the  bill 
of  particulars  eventually  arrived,  and  that 
was  how  it  came  about  that  one  evening  I 
read  from  beginning  to  end  the  famous 
speech  which  Daniel  P.  Loomis  delivered  in 
£t.  Louis  last  February  before  the  National 
Association  of  Shippers  Advisory  Boards.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  shippers  thought  of 
that  speech,  but  it  left  me  limp  on  the 
ropes,  I  could  only  think  to  myself,  momen¬ 
tarily  losing  faith  in  free  speech,  free  press 
and  the  entire  first  amendment,  that  this 
sort  of  utterance  ought  to  be  suppressed.  If 
it  ever  got  over  to  Moscow,  I  wondered,  what 
comfort  it  would  give  the  enemy.  Seeing 
how  we  run  our  railroads,  wouldn’t  Mr. 
Khrushchev  be  more  confident  than  ever 
that  he  was  riding  the  wave  of  the  future? 
Wouldn’t  he  imagine  that  our  railroad  prole¬ 
tariat  was  ripe  for  revolution? 

Mr.  Loomis,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
AAR,  told  those  shippers  that  our  rail  trans¬ 
portation  system  was  afflicted  with  a  fester¬ 
ing  and  cancerous  growth  that  had  to  be 
cleaned  out  before  the  track  was  clear  for 
progress.  And  what  was  this  cancerous 
growth?  Listen  to  Mr.  Loomis : 

I  refer  now  to  the  wasteful  and  burden¬ 
some  work  rules— commonly  known  as 
featherbedding — which  hang  like  an  eco¬ 
nomic  albatross  around  the  neck  of  Ameri¬ 
can  progress.  Rooted  in  the  horse-and- 
buggy  era  of  40  and  more  years  ago,  the 
work  rules  have  remained  fixed  and  in¬ 
flexible  while  the  industry  made  enormous 
strides  in  technical  improvement.  These 
outmoded  rules  now  constitute  an  immedi¬ 
ate  drain  on  the  industry  in  excess  of  $500 
million  annually. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  in  sheer 
waste.  As  Mr.  Loomis  said,  the  railroads 
could  surely  use  that  kind  of  money  to 
spruce  up  their  plant  and  improve  their 
service.  Just  imagine,  we  might  again  ride 
in  clean  trains  and  see  easily  through  the 
windows.  We  might  be  served  meals  at 
reasonable  prices.  Once  again  we  might  even 
be  able  to  telephone  for  train  information 
and  get  something  besides  a  busy  signal. 

THREE  OUTMODED  WORKING  RULES 

I  read  on  with  mounting  interest  and 
perturbation.  It  seems  that  three  classes  of 
working  rules  account  for  most  of  the  can¬ 
cerous  growth.  The  first  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Loomis,  “the  antiquated  mileage-day  pay 
system,”  under  which  the  crew  of  a  freight 
train  receives  a  basic  day’s  pay  for  cover¬ 
ing  100  miles,  and  the  crew  of  a  passenger 
train  the  same  pay  for  150  miles.  The  rule 
made  sense  40  years  ago,  said  Mr.  Loomis, 
when  it  took  a  freight  train  about  8  hours  to 
run  100  miles,  and  a  passenger  train  about 
7%  hours  to  do  150  miles.  But  it  doesn’t 
make  sense  now  when  diesels,  plus  other 
improvements,  have  double  train  speeds. 

Does  the  reader  know  what  the  wage-bill 
is  for  the  1,034-mile  Chicago-Denver  run, 
which  takes  16%  hours?  To-day’s  pay,  you 
guess?  No,  siree.  The  carrier’s  cost  on  that 
run  equal  a  total  of  10  y3  basic  days’  pay. 
And  the  same  goes  almost  to  the  penny  for 
the  New  York-Chicago  run.  The  New  York- 
Washington  stint  is  an  even  more  flagrant 
example  of  featherbedding.  Engineers  on 
that  "red  apple”  run  receive  4%  days’  pay 
for  a  round  trip  of  450  miles. 

The  other  two  areas  of  featherbedding 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Loomis  are  “the  towering 
jurisdictional  walls  that  stand  rock-hard  in 
the  path  of  streamlined  service,”  and  “the 
senseless  requirements  for  useless  crewmen 
on  trains  and  other  equipment.”  Mr. 
Loomis  spoke  scornfully  of  firemen  who  tend 
no  fires  and  extra  brakemen  who  handle  no 
brakes,  and  he  told  the  story  of  a  yard  crew 
that  got  extra  pay  for  100  miles  of  road  serv¬ 


ice  because  they  made  a  4-mile  trip  to  help  a 
snowbound  train.  “How  long,”  he  asked, 
"can  the  Nation’s  economy  bear  such  a  dead¬ 
ly  drag?”  How  long,  indeed,  when  the  an¬ 
nual  price  tag  for  redundant  firemen  is, 
again  according  to  Mr.  Loomis,  $200  million? 

It  was  no  fun  admitting  it,  but  the  facts 
appeared  to  be  that  something  more  tangible 
than  romance  moves  men  to  ambition  careers 
on  the  Iron  Horse.  Scratch  a  railroader 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  same  basic  com¬ 
mercial  urges  drove  him  as  drove  his  brother 
in  the  factory  or  the  countinghouse.  Only 
one  step  remained  to  be  taken  before  writing 
off  the  fancies  of  boyhood  and  getting  on 
with  the  prosaic,  dollars-and-cents  business 
of  life.  I  had  to  find  out  what,  if  anything, 
the  featherbedders  had  to  say  for  themselves. 

That  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake.  For 
from  the  Railway  Labor  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  came  in  response  to  my 
request  a  flood  of  material  that  nearly 
swamped  me.  Our  railroad  unions  may  not 
have  the  money  to  finance  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns,  but  they  do  have  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  and  that  machine,  I  swear, 
must  run  right  around  the  clock.  They  have, 
too,  a  director  of  public  relations  named 
Milton  Plumb,  and  if  anywhere  on  Madison 
Avenue  there  is  a  more  capable  and  ener¬ 
getic  craftsman,  I  have  never  met  him. 

Anyway,  coming  to  the  point,  I  learned, 
after  pages  and  pages  of  text  and  many 
columns  of  figures,  that  the  featherbedders 
were  not  pleading  guilty  at  all,  or  hanging 
their  heads  in  shame.  They  did  not  deny 
that  there  was  featherbedding  on  the  rails. 
There  was  a  lot  of  it,  they  said.  But  if  the 
public  wanted  to  know  who  were  reposing 
cozily  in  beds  of  feathers,  it  wasn’t  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  overalls.  It  was  their  bosses.  As 
for  the  employees,  they  were  stretched  out  on 
beds  of  thorns.  The  following  paragraph, 
which  occurred  in  a  reply  by  the  RLEA  to 
a  memorandum,  “Featherbedding:  Facts 
Versus  Fancy,”  circulated  through  the  press 
by  the  AAR,  will  give  the  reader  the  general 
idea: 

Ordinarily,  the  RLEA  would  not  dignify 
the  absurd  statements  on  this  subject  now 
being  circulated  by  the  railroads  wtih  a  de¬ 
tailed  reply  because  the  facts  about  railway 
labor’s  soaring  productivity  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  send  the  AAR’s  strawman  up  in 
smoke  faster  than  any  heat  such  charges  may 
engender. 

YET  PRODUCTIVITY  SOARS 

In  the  RLEA  counterbarrage,  mention  of 
the  productivity  factor  occurs  time  and  time 
again.  Obviously,  if  productivity  is  increas¬ 
ing  faster  on  the  railroads  than  it  is  in  in¬ 
dustry  generally,  featherbedding  cannot  be 
much  of  a  problem.  And,  say  railway  labor 
spokesmen,  it  is  increasing  faster.  Over  a 
10-year  period,  from  1947  to  1956,  the  real 
product  of  rail  workers,  measured  in  revenue 
traffic  units  per  hour,  jumped  43.6  percent. 
The  increase  in  industry  as  a  whole  was  26.1 
percent.  The  Brotherhoods  gleefully  cite  the 
testimony  of  President  Harry  W.  Von  Wilier 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  At  a  rate  case  hearing 
conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  on  November  26,  1956,  he  said:  “The 
so-called  featherbedding  of  railroad  wages 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  railroad 
executives.  There  is  very  little  so-called 
featherbedding.” 

Far  from  overpaying  their  operating  em¬ 
ployees,-  says  the  RLEA,  the  railroads  don’t 
pay  them  adequately.  Workers  on  the  mile¬ 
age  pay  system,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
incentive  systems  in  other  industries,  re¬ 
ceive  no  overtime  pay,  no  paid  holidays,  no 
differential  pay  for  night  work,  and  no  pre¬ 
mium  pay  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Ac¬ 
tually,  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  many 
skilled  workers  in  other  industries.  Nor  do 
the  brotherhoods  dodge  the  "horrible  exam¬ 
ples”  of  overpayment  mentioned  by  Mr. 


Loomis.  They  quote  the  case  of  engineer 
M.  H.  Nelson,  who  has  been  on  the  choice 
New  York- Washington  run  for  17  years. 
That  run,  going  and  coming,  does  take  only 
8  hours,  and  for  the  run  Mr.  Nelson  does 
receive  4%  days’  pay,  or  $90.39.  However, 
as  Mr.  Nelson  himself  explains,  the  actual 
running  time  is  only  part  of  his  chore.  On 
the  Washington  end  of  the  trip,  he  must 
report  for  duty  1%  hours  before  departure 
time;  on  the  New  York  end,  1%  hours  before 
leaving.  On  each  end  of  the  run,  he  has  to 
dispose  of  the  train  and  take  the  locomotive 
to  the  enginehouse.  That  task  consumes 
about  an  hour.  To  all  of  that  must  be  added 
layover  time,  during  which,  incidentally,  he 
must  pay  his  own  expenses.  Mr.  Nelson  testi¬ 
fies  that  the  round  trip  usually  takes  about 
20  hours.  It  can  never  be  made  in  less  than 
16  hours.  Estimating  his  pay  at  about  $5  an 
hour,  and  his  maximum  monthly  base  pay  at 
$912,  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
commented  that  “this  is  by  no  means  exorbi¬ 
tant  for  the  skill  and  judgment  required 
where  safety  is  always  at  stake." 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  the  RLEA 
adds,  that  the  New  York-Washington  run  is 
one  of  the  plums  of  the  business,  given  only 
to  a  handful  of  engineers  of  great  skill  and 
much  seniority.  Actually,  the  mileage  pay 
system  as  a  whole  covers  only  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  rail  workers — less  than  100,000  of 
a  total  of  more  than  800,000 — and  wages  paid 
under  it  are  only  4.5  percent  of  all  railway 
wages. 

As  for  working  rules  generally,  these  have 
been  an  issue  since  1934.  Time  after  time, 
say  union  spokesmen,  they  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  Presidential  emergency  boards, 
“with  generally  adverse  decisions  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.”  The  brotherhoods  describe  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  rules  as  flexible,  but  they 
insist  that  before  changes  are  made,  safety 
factors,  as  well  as  economic  factors,  must  be 
carefully  considered.  They  note  that  23 
States  have  so-called  full-crew  laws,  and 
that  before  the  railroads  can  get  rid  of 
firemen  who  tend  no  fires  and  extra  brakemen 
who  handle  no  brakes,  they  must  first  per¬ 
suade  those  States  that  the  changes  can 
safely  be  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  brotherhoods  don’t 
think  these  changes  ought  to  be  made.  The 
fireman  on  a  diesel,  they  concede,  shovels  no 
coal,  but  he  performs  a  number  of  other 
duties — including  the  duty  of  acquiring  the 
engineer’s  skill — that  are  necessary  for  safe 
and  efficient  operations.  Similarly  with 
brakemen.  Most  trains  today  do  have  air 
brakes,  but  modern  trains  are  fast  and  long. 
A  train  of  100  freight  cars,  which  is  short 
by  today’s  standards,  is  almost  a  mile  long. 
It  has  400  swinging  brake  beams,  200  air 
hose  and  800  wheel  bearings.  Unless  trou¬ 
ble  in  any  of  these  is  quickly  detected,  say 
the  unions,  a  wreck  may  result. 

And  so  the  RLEA  rebuttal  goes.  The  kind 
reader  will  sympathize,  I  hope,  when  I  con¬ 
fess  that  at  this  stage  in  my  study,  I  threw 
up  my  hands  in  despair.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  felt,  there  must  be  something  to  the  rail¬ 
roads’  charges.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  adopted  the  dangerous  and  expensive 
strategy  they  have  followed.  They  would 
not  have  risked  angering  their  employees 
and  destroying  their  morale.  They  would 
not  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  adver¬ 
tising.  They  would  not  have  taken  out  strike 
insurance,  as  if  daring  their  employees  to 
strike.  Management  doesn’t  go  to  such  ex¬ 
tremes  unless  it  feels  deeply  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  its  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  unions 
seem  completely  sincere  in  rejecting  man¬ 
agement’s  charges.  They  are  old  organiza¬ 
tions,  respected  by  the  public,  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  industry,  not  given  to 
radical  demands.  They  obviously  feel  the 
Justice  of  their  cause  no  less  strongly  than 
the  railroads  feel  theirs. 
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Fortunately,  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act,  there  can  be  no  precipi¬ 
tate  action.  Although  the  contract  was 
opened  for  changes,  in  wages  as  well  as 
working  rules,  on  November  1,  there  cannot 
be  a  legal  strike  or  lockout  until  well  into 
the.  spring.  Before  that  time  a  miracle  of 
some  kind  may  happen — and  a  miracle,  seem¬ 
ingly,  will  be  needed.  Some  informed  ob¬ 
servers  are  convinced  that  railway  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor,  despite  their  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  collective  bargaining,  are  simply  in¬ 
capable  of  compromising  their  present  dif¬ 
ferences.  If  this  is  true,  one  may  hope  that 
both  sides  will  have  the  humility  to  admit 
their  bankruptcy  and  invite  a  neutral  third 
party  to  arbitrate. 


Dog-in-Manger  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  / 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  very  interesting  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
on  December  27,  1959: 

Dog-in-Manger  Coal 

The  soft  coal  industry — as  represented  by 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference — is 
willing  to  hurt  New  England  a  good  deal  In 
order  to  help  the  coal  industry  a  little.  It 
has  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude.  Here’s 
how  it  is : 

Last  March  the  Federal  Government  im¬ 
posed  mandatory  controls  on  oil  imports, 
including  residual  oil.  The  curbs  on  foreign 
crude  oil  were  sought  by  domestic  petroleum 
producers.  But  it  was  the  coal  industry 
that  got  a  quota  limitation  on  residual  oil. 
This  is  the  oil  which  fuels  many  industries 
and  utilities  and  apartment,  store  and  of¬ 
fice  buildings  in  New  England. 

The  restrictions  have  not  worked  weH. 
The  attempt  to  maintain  the  domestic  price 
in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  oil 
production  abroad  has  failed. 

But  the  coal  industry  doesn’t  give  up 
easily. 

The  Interior  Department  moved  last 
month  to  let  in  for  the  first  half  of  1960  an 
additional  100,000  barrels  a  day  of  residual 
above  the  present  365,000-barrel  daily  limit. 

But  the  coal  lobby,  assisted  by  a  coal 
State  Senator,  protested  so  loudly  that  the 
increase  was  cut  back  to  62,000  barrels  a  day. 

Even  among  sources  that  had  been  favor¬ 
able  to  some  import  curbs,  this  was  too 
much. 

The  periodical  “Petroleum  Week”  called  it 
“the  lowest  form  of  a  political  pacification 
of  a  pressure  group.” 

What  makes  it  particularly  outrageous  is 
the  fact  that  relatively  only  a  small  amount 
of  coal  has  been  lost  to  residual  oil  competi¬ 
tion.  One  spokesman  for  the  coal  industry 
said  that  only  5  million  tons  was  lost  to 
residual  oil  last  year.  This  is  only  1%  per¬ 
cent  of  last  year’s  production. 

It  is  not  the  5  million  tons  that  chiefly 
concerns  the  coal  industry.  The  industry 
knows  it  cannot  get  it  all  back  even  if  resid¬ 
ual  supplies  are  sharply  restricted — many 
customers  will  turn  to  natural  gas  rather 
than  return  to  coal. 

The  industry  simply  wants  to  increase  the 
general  level  of  fuel  prices  so  that  what  it 
does  sell  will  bring  in  more  money. 


The  fight  will  be  on  in  Congress  next  year, 
and  the  issue  will  be  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  properly  assist  one  industry  to  rig 
the  market. 


Rural  Development:  A  Constructive  Step 
Toward  Improving  the  Outlook  in  Agri¬ 
culture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  today  the  Nation  is  striving  to 
find  a  solution  to  our  complex  problems 
in  agriculture.  In  recent  years  we  have 
witnessed  far-reaching  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution. 

In  a  field  so  complicated  as  agriculture, 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  any 
single-type  panacea.  Currently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  fundamental  broad- 
scope  program  which — even  though  just 
in  the  exploratory  state — shows  real 
promise  of  dealing  effectively  with  the 
basic  problems  of  agriculture.  I  refer 
to  the  rural  development  program. 

The  aims  of  this  program  include: 
First,  to  expand  industry  and  widen  the 
range  of  off-farm  jobs  in  areas  with 
many  small,  low-production  farms;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  help  families  having  the  desire 
and  ability  to  stay  in  farming  gain  nec¬ 
essary  land,  tools,  and  skills;  third,  to 
help  younger  rural  people  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  education  and,  especially,  im¬ 
proved  job  skills. 

Inaugurated  in  1957,  the  rural  devel¬ 
opment  program  now  has  designated 
about  200  counties  in  30  States — includ¬ 
ing  programs  in  Sawyer  and  Price  Coun¬ 
ties  in  Wisconsin — for  such  projects. 

What  have  been  the  results? 

New  searching  looks  at  the  potentials 
of  economically  hard-pressed  areas; 

Community  cooperation  to  carry  out 
the  agreed-upon  projects  for  economic 
betterment; 

Introduction  of  new  industrial  proj¬ 
ects  into  low-income  areas; 

Expansion  of  existing  small  industries 
and  enterprises; 

Improvement  of  agricultural  process¬ 
ing  and  marketing  facilities; 

Stimulated  tourist  business  and  recre¬ 
ation  income,  including  development  of 
more  parks  and  attractive  towns  and 
communities; 

Homes  are  being  built  to  attract  re¬ 
tired  people  and  clinics  and  other  health 
facilities  are  being  established; 

Forests  and  farm  woodlands  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  and  woodworking  indus¬ 
tries  are  being  expanded  to  give  more 
employment  and  incomes  to  local  people; 
and  other  activities. 

Overall,  the  program  involves  close  co¬ 
operation  among  local  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  creating  a  many-sided  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  development  of  industries 


and  other  enterprises,  educational  and 
vocational  training,  better  sanitation 
and  health  facilities,  better  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  agriculture  and  marketing  and 
generally  opening  new  opportunities  for 
small,  low-income  communities. 

Believing  this  program  represents  a 
fundamentally  sound  approach  to  re¬ 
solving  some  of  the  problems  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  recent  fact  sheet  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  rurai 
development  program  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  the  Federal  agencies  cooperating 
in  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rural  Development  Program,  Fact  Sheet, 
January  1960 

WHY  A  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM? 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  Nation’s  farms 
produce  only  9  percent  of  farm  products 
going  to  market.  Most  of  these  farms  are 
operated  by  farmers  earning  a  large  part  of 
their  income  in  nonfarm  work,  by  older 
farmers,  and  by  those  on  poor  land  or  inade¬ 
quate  units.  They  obtain  little,  if  any, 
benefit  from  publicly  supported  price  stabili¬ 
zation  programs.  Many  of  the  farmers  on 
these  small,  low -production  units  suffer  the 
effects  of  underemployment.  They  may 
have  productive  employment  equal  to  only 
one-half  year  of  work  or  less.  Underemploy¬ 
ment  in  widespread  farming  areas  of  the 
Nation  is  not  primarly  a  farm  problem.  It 
is  a  social  problem  calling  for  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  than  the  income  problem 
of  commercial  farmers. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OBJECTIVES? 

The  rural  development  program,  which 
was  inaugurated  locally  in  1957,  has  three 
major  aims:  (1)  To  expand  industry  and 
widen  the  range  of  off-farm  jobs  in  areas 
with  many  small,  low-production  farms. 
(2)  To  help  families  having  the  desire  and 
ability  to  stay  in  farming  gain  necessary 
land,  tools,  and  skills.  (3)  To  help  younger 
rural  people  obtain  adequate  education  and, 
especially,  improved  job  skills. 

WHERE  IS  THE  PROGRAM  GOING  FORWARD? 

About  200  counties  in  30  States  have  now 
been  designated  for  the  rural  development 
program.1*  Individual  State  programs  are 
under  guidance  of  interagency  committees, 
with  administrative  services  provided  by 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  through  their 
extension  services. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  ACCOMPLISHED? 

Most  counties  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  reported  an  increase  in  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  opportunities  in  1959.  Industry 
expansion  continued.  Small  wood  lots  and 
timber  processing  enterprises  yielded  a 
higher  return.  Several  areas  built  new 
marketing  and  processing  facilities  or  or¬ 
ganized  farmers’  marketing  cooperatives. 
Changes  in  agricultural  production  on  small 
farms  continued,  with  vegetable  and  live¬ 
stock  enterprises  increasing  in  numbers  and 
output.  Vocational  guidance  and  training 
for  young  people,  as  well  as  special  cam¬ 
paigns  to  encourage  advanced  education, 


1  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nesbraka,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexica,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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received  more  attention  in  areas  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  development  program. 

WHO  TAKES  THE  LEAD? 

Federal  and  State  government  and  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  such  as  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  are  helping  people  in  the 
program  areas  plan  the  work,  and  supplying 
technical  assistance  and  personnel  as  needed. 
However,  local  people  representing  farm, 
business,  civic,  educational,  church,  and 
other  interests  provide  the  day-to-day 
leadership. 

WHAT  ARE  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  DOING? 

Special  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  rural  development  program 
includes : 

Provision  of  some  140  State  extension 
agents  and  specialists',  technical  assistance 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
equivalent  to  75  man-years;  assignment  by 
State  and  Federal  forest  services  of  tech¬ 
nicians  to  aid  in  forest  industry  improve¬ 
ment;  increased  allocations  of  agricultural 
conservation  program  funds  in  19  States; 
and  special  research  projects  in  low-income 
areas  in  22  States. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in¬ 
creased  lending  in  rural  development  coun¬ 
ties  by  some  $3  million  in  1958-59.  Co¬ 
operating  with  State  employment  services, 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  inaugurated  spe¬ 
cial  community  employment  programs  in  se¬ 
lected  rural  towns  and  communities.  And 
through  its  regular  credit  programs,  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  shared  in  a 
total  of  63  loans  for  $2,540,885  to  small  firms 
in  48  participating  counties. 

Among  important  steps  taken  recently  at 
the  national  level  to  strengthen  the  rural 
development  program  were  the  following : 

President  Eisenhower  issued  Executive 
Order  10847  formally  establishing  a  Cabinet- 
level  Committee  for  Rural  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  leadership  and  policy  guid¬ 
ance  to  Federal  agencies. 

A  senior  Agricultural  Research  Service 
economist' was  named  to  serve  as  interim 
executive  secretary  to  the  national  commit¬ 
tee. 

State  extension  service  directors  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  States  use  the  rural  develop¬ 
ment  approach  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
potential  resources  in  lagging  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  is  providing 
additional  credit  in  rural  development  areas 
for  farmers  regularly  employed  off  the  farm. 

And  in  May  1955,  a  week-long  national 
workshop  was  held  to  train  agency  personnel 
assisting  in  the  new  program. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said,  “The  rural 
development  program  is  successfully  attack¬ 
ing  the  age-old  and  chronic  problem  of  low 
incomes  in  widespread  rural  areas  where 
there  are  fine  farm  families  on  small  farms 
and  poor  soils.  Rural  families  of  such 
areas — nonfarm  and  farm  alike — need,  and 
we  are  determined  must  have,  more  adequate 
incomes  and  greater  opportunities.” 

The  National  Committee  for  Rural  Devel¬ 
opment  Program — of  which  True  D.  Morse, 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  chairman — was  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  and  is  composed  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  and  Administrator  of 
the  following  departments  and  agency: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior — is  of 
service  through  such  responsibilities  as  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  and  Monuments;  Public  Do¬ 
main,  including  mineral  resources;  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  and  Indian  Affairs. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — has  10 
services  actively  working  on  rural  develop¬ 
ment — Forest  Service;  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  Agricultural  Conservation  Program; 
Extension  Service;  Farmers  Cooperative  Serv¬ 
ice;  Research;  Marketing;  Commodity  Sta¬ 
bilization;  Farmers  Home  Administration; 


Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone;  and 
Office  of  Information. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  active 
in  support  of  the  program. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce — through 
its  Office  of  Area  Development  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  bureaus  offers  a  wide  scope  of  services  of 
assistance  to  businesses  and  industries. 
Roads,  railroads,  air  services,  and  power  are 
illustrations. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor— is  responsible 
for  employment  and  career  counseling  serv¬ 
ices,  and  various  apprenticeship  and  training 
programs.  The  Department  has  pilot  pro¬ 
grams  in  four  of  the  rural  development  areas 
to  determine  how  to  extend  more  effective 
service  to  rural  people. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— has  many  agencies,  which  with 
State  cooperation,  can  help  speed  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  any  rural  development  program. 
Examples  are  education,  including  vocational 
training;  health  services,  including  clinics 
and  hospitals;  social  security  and  old-age 
assistance. 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  is  very 
active  and  has  recently  been  making  rural 
development  type  loans  in  small  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  rural  communities  at  a  rate  of 
$120  million  per  year.  Advisory  and  super¬ 
visory  services  are  offered  to  small  businesses 
and  industries. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers — has  one  of 
its  three  members  serving  on  the  national 
committee  to  help  relate  the  program  to  the 
total  economy  of  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  letter  was  written 
by  a  patriotic  American  and  expert  on 
textiles.  It  should  command  attention 
from  every  Member  of  this  Congress: 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  25,  I960. 
Hon.  Henry  Kearns, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  International  Affairs, 
Department  of  Commerce , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kearns:  The  writer  is  executive 
chairman  of  the  board  of  M.  Lowenstein  & 
Sons,  Inc.  So  that  you  may  know  some¬ 
thing  about  us,  we  are  an  integrated  textile 
company  with  17  plants  and  upwards  of 
17,000  employees. 

I  know  your  job  is  a  rough  one,  and  you 
cannot  please  everyone.  However,  I  believe 
first  things  first,  which  means,  you’ve  got  to 
take  care  of  the  home  ground  first.  Are  you 
doing  it  properly? 

We  have,  throughout  our  American  indus¬ 
try,  the  double  danger  of  diminishing  ex¬ 
ports  and  increasing  imports,  which  means — 
and  whoever  would  have  thought  we  would 
be  talking  of  that  now — jeopardy  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  and  the  threat  of  unemployment. 

In  a  speech  which  you  made  before  the 
American  Marketing  Association  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1959,  you  stated  that  what  is  hurting 
sales  of  U.S.  products  abroad  is  lack  of  effec¬ 
tive  marketing,  and  not  price. 

With  your  background  in  sales  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  I  am  amazed  at  your  statement. 
It  may  be  that  in  your  experience  you  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  trying  to  com¬ 
pete  with  unfair  competition — competing 


with  imported  products  made  by  labor  that 
is  receiving  slave  wages.  If  someone  has  a 
price  edge,  he  gets  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  you  get  weaker  and  weaker,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  fellow  who 
can’t  compete  is  out  of  business. 

Looking  at  American  textiles,  how  can 
one  say  that  all  that  is  involved  is  effective 
marketing  and  not  price?  Indonesia  was 
formerly  a  major  foreign  market  for  U.S. 
textiles.  A  recent  news  item  states  that 
Japan  in  a  barter  transaction  will  send 
Indonesia  $10I/2  million  of  cotton  textiles 
in  exchange  for  raw  cotton  and  processing 
charges — all  of  the  fabrics  to  be  shipped  by 
September  30,  I960. 

We  are  losing  the  European  common  mar¬ 
ket,  and  what  will  happen  when  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  Red  China  and  Russia  are  opened 
and  their  products  compete  with  ours  in  this 
country  and  freely  in  the  world  market?  Just 
within  the  last  month,  Russia  signed  an 
agreement  with  40  American  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  companies  for  $20  million  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  an  integrated  textile  operation  in 
Russia.  German,  Italian,  and  other  U.S. 
interests  are  also  assisting  the  building  of 
synthetic  plants  in  Russia. 

Now,  what  does  all  of  that  mean  to  a 
company  like  ours?  It  means  loss  of  for¬ 
eign  markets,  increased  competition  and  the 
threat  of  unemployment  at  home — unless 
our  Government  imposes  proper  duties  and 
proper  quotas. 

The  above  applies  to  textiles,  and  is — or 
soon  will  be — true  of  steel,  chemicals,  drugs, 
typewriters,  and  practically  the  entire  range 
of  U.S.  industry. 

Realists  as  we  all  are,  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen — I’m  not  talking  about  1960  because 
that’s  a  presidential  year,  and  if  we  have  un¬ 
employment,  I  know  the  Government  will 
start  pump  priming — but  what  about  1961 
and  the  years  thereafter?  What  about  the 
people  coming  up  who  are  looking  forward 
to  inheriting  this  wonderful  country  of  ours 
with  flourishing  times?  Are  they  going  to 
have  it? 

We’ve  heard  a  lot  about  “giveaway”  plans. 
How  much  have  we  got  to  give  away  today, 
with  the  flight  of  money  the  way  it  is  and 
the  flight  of  money  extending  further  and 
further?  How  much  employment  can  we 
give  away  before  we  will  have  to  ask  for 
help  from  nations  all  over  this  world?  Now, 
I  am  not  a  politician.  I  vote  and  support 
what  I  consider,  both  nationally  and  lo¬ 
cally,  the  best  for  our  country. 

We  cannot  be  selfish.  I  don’t  believe  in 
this.  The  textile  business  today  is,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  booming.  It  is  not  always  go¬ 
ing  to  be  this  way,  and  it  is  just  in  times 
such  as  these  when  we  sow  the  seeds  of 
danger  which  we  will  be  unable  to  cope  with 
when  things  are  not  going  so  well. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Our  policy  is  going  to  be  “if  we  can’t  lick 
’em,  we  are  going  to  join  them.”  If  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  our  country  is  to  have  foreign  goods 
made  with  labor  receiving  slave  labor  rates 
take  away  our  domestic  market,  and  throw 
our  good  citizens  out  of  work,  we  have  to 
join  in  setting  up  foreign  plants. 

If  we  were  a  private  company  and  not  a 
public  corporation,  I — being  in  my  77th 
year — would  say  we  will  just  stick  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  However,  I  am  just  one  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  in  our  company  which  is  owned  by  many, 
many  stockholders. 

Again,  I  urge,  in  the  interest  of  not  alone 
our  industry,  but  of  our  country,  that  prop¬ 
er  and  fair  consideration  be  given  to  pro¬ 
tecting  American  jobs  so  that  we  can  keep 
America  strong  which,  I  say,  is  our  first 
Job,  and  if  we  do  not  handle  that  job  prop¬ 
erly,  then  it  doesn’t  much  matter  what  else 
we  try  to  do. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leon  Lowenstein, 
Executive  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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A  Balanced  Highway  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1960 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  begins  its  work 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Blatnik,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  whole,  vast  range  of  the  program  will 
be  explored  and  certain  legislative  im¬ 
provements  developed.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member,  will  be  seeking,  among  other 
things,  to  find  possible  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  completing  con¬ 
struction  of  the  system,  a  matter  of  seri¬ 
ous  concern  to  us  all.  However,  in  doing 
so,  we  must  not,  I  think,  lose  sight  of  the 
need  for  building  a  balanced  system  that 
will  not  neglect  our  congested  urban 
areas  in  which  an  estimated  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  will  reside  by  1975. 

The  subcommittee  is  to  begin,  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  reviewing  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Interstate  System  is 
meeting  our  so-called  defense  needs.  Let 
us  remember  that  those  defense  needs 
are  manifold  in  nature,  and  involve  not 
only  the  transportation  of  missiles  and 
other  military  weapons  and  vehicles,  but 
the  transportation  of  defense  workers  to 
and  from  their  place  of  employment,  the 
transportation  of  defense  materiel  and 
supplies,  the  transportation  of  food  and 
medical  aid  and  supplies  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gencies,  and,  finally,  that  those  high¬ 
ways  must  also  serve  as  a  means  of  es¬ 
cape  for  the  citizens  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
accordingly  insert  the  recent  remarks  of 
the  Honorable  S.  Sloan  Colt,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Clay  Commission 
touching  on  this  subject: 

A  Balanced  Highway  Program  for  the 
Nation 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  S.  Sloan  Colt,  chairman, 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  Automobile  Safety  Foundation  No¬ 
vember  4,  1959) 

Chairman  Hope,  trustees  of  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Safety  Foundation,  President  Mattson, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  timely  interest  to  all  of  us.  I  refer 
to  a  balanced  highway  program  for  the  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  subject 
be  considered  at  this  meeting  because  of  the 
many  major  contributions  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  has  made  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  highway  transportation  in  the 
United  States.  Through  the  foundation, 
during  these  past  22  years,  businessmen  have 
joined  together  to  attack  head  on  the  critical 
problems  facing  our  Nation’s  highway  trans¬ 
portation  network.  The  splendid  record  of 
the  foundation  has  established  it  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  force  in  the  promotion  of  safety,  economy 
and  efficiency  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  should  consider 
speaking  here  today  as  a  banker,  since  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  has  for  many  years  par- 
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ticlpated  in  the  program  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation.  But  with  your  permis¬ 
sion  I  should  like  to  speak  as  a  former 
member  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  a  National  Highway  Program,  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  the  Clay  Committee. 

I  should  also  like  to  speak  as  chairman 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  In  these 
two  posts,  I  have  had  to  deal  directly  with 
the  problems  of  providing  modern  highway 
transportation  facilities.  And  it  is  these 
tasks  which  lead  me  to  speak  out  today  on 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those  of  us  who 
are  responsible  for  arterial  highway  develop¬ 
ment. 

This  Nation  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
expansion  of  its  highway  system.  This 
program  was  conceived  in  1954  by  President 
Eisenhower  who  recognized  clearly  that  our 
highway  system,  to  a  great  extent,  was  obso¬ 
lete,  unsafe,  and  inadequate.  The  Clay 
Committee,  established  by  the  President,  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  “grand  plan  for  a  properly  articulated 
(highway)  system  that  solves  the  problems 
of  speedy,  safe  transcontinental  traffic,  inter¬ 
city  transportation,  access  highways  and  farm 
to  farm  movement,  metropolitan  area  con¬ 
gestion,  bottlenecks,  and  parking.” 

With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
staif  of  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
the  Clay  Committee  submitted  its  report  to 
the  President  in  January  1955.  The  report 
recognized  that  the  need  for  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  in¬ 
cluding  the  necessary  urban  sections,  was 
vital  to  the  Nation’s  welfare.  It  recom¬ 
mended  a  10-year  construction  program  for 
the  40,000-mile  Interstate  System  at  a  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  approximately 
$25  billion.  The  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  led  to  the  current  interstate  highway 
construction  program  which  was  initiated  by 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  pleased  that  the 
Federal  aid  highway  bill  enacted  during  the 
past  session  of  Congress  assures  that  con¬ 
struction  will  continue  on  the  National  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  even 
though  it  will  be  at  a  reduced  level  and  will 
require  several  more  years  to  complete  than 
originally  conceived. 

I  am,  however,  greatly  disturbed  by  re¬ 
cent  developments  concerning  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  forthcoming  review  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  highway  program  by  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Reports  indicate  that  the  review 
will  involve  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
system,  through  more  austere  design  or  by 
giving  priority  to  the  less  costly  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  system.  The  question  of  de¬ 
sign,  of  course,  is  primarily  for  highway  en¬ 
gineers  and  traffic  experts  to  resolve.  How¬ 
ever,  of  overriding  importance  and'  of  the 
most  serious  concern  is  the  suggestion  that 
current  construction  schedules  be  altered 
to  deemphasize  urban  sections  of  the  inter¬ 
state  system. 

Frankly,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
consideration  can  be  given  to  sacrificing  the 
scheduled  critical  urban  highway  construc¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  priority  for  rural  high¬ 
ways  as  an  economy  measure.  Such  a  view 
loses  sight  of  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
great  Federal  highway  program — to  provide 
a  safe  and  efficient  highway  network  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

There  is  a  clear  and  apparent  need  for 
urban  highway  construction.  The  United 
States  is  becoming  increasingly  an  urban 
Nation.  It  is  in  these  urban  areas  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  live, 
own  and  drive  most  of  the  cars  and  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  taxes  which  finance  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  These  are  the 
areas  that  are  facing  the  serious  problem  of 
traffic  congestion — congestion  that  would  be 
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compounded  immeasurably  if  adequate  ur¬ 
ban  highway  capacity  is  not  provided.  And 
it  is  in  these  urban  areas  that  lack  of  ar¬ 
terial  highways  can  strangle  the  Nation’s 
defense  industries,  commercial  activities  and 
economic  growth.  I  must  add,  too,  that  the 
urban  highways  planned  as  part  of  the  inter¬ 
state  system  will  not  alone  be  sufficient  at 
best  to  solve  the  total  highway  problem  of 
today’s  metropolitan  areas.  But  it  is  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  that  the  need  for  high¬ 
way  improvements  is  the  greatest  and  the 
interstate  program  is  of  major  importance 
in  this  regard. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  trend  toward 
urbanization  and  its  accompanying  highway 
requirements  will,  without  doubt,  continue 
as  our  population  expands  and  as  our  metro¬ 
politan  districts  enlarge.  By  1975,  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation’s  people  will 
reside  in  metropolitan  areas.  These  people 
will  own  about  60  percent  of  the  110  million 
vehicles  expected  to  be  registered  in  1975. 
Metropolitan  areas  will  thus  face  increasing 
highway  requirements.  For  example,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  operates  six 
bridges  and  tunnels  connecting  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  part  of  the  high¬ 
way  complex  of  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
1959  these  facilities  will  handle  about  95 
million  vehicles.  By  1975,  we  expect  that 
the  vehicular  volume  will  increase  to  over 
150  million.  Similar  expansion  of  traffic  is 
anticipated  in  all  parts  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area.  Nor  is  this  in¬ 
creased  traffic  to  be  deplored.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  dynamic,  thriving  economy.  Urban 
areas  are  increasingly  the  sparkplugs  of  the 
economy  and  their  needs  must  be  met  if  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  highway  program 
are  to  be  achieved. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  is  planned 
to  connect  all  major  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Nation.  Certainly  these  con¬ 
necting  highways  cannot  end  on  the  fringe  of 
urban  areas  or  merely  bypass  them.  Any 
new  highways  built  without  adequate  access 
to  the  traffic-generating  urban  areas  would 
be  useless  and  an  economic  waste.  Indeed, 
any  such  plan  would  be  compounding  the 
expensive,  hazardous  bottlenecks  which  the 
President  specifically  aimed  at  eliminating 
in  formulating  his  highway  program. 

Urban  highways  are  located  in  the  areas 
where  the  traffic  is — over  one-half  of  today’s 
highway  traffic  is  generated  in  urban  areas. 
And  it  is  these  urban  areas  that  contain  the 
industrial  concentrations  which  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation’s  strength — both 
economic  and  military. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  development 
of  arterial  highways  has  been  a  major  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  economy  of  the  areas  they  serve. 
Modern  highway  facilities  increase  business 
and  industry  values;  improve  the  residen¬ 
tial  attractions  of  the  community;  encour¬ 
age  shoppers  and  recreational  driving  and 
contribute  to  job  opportunities  and  buying 
power. 

The  investment  in  urban  highways  of  the 
interstate  system  thus  pays  rich  dividends. 
To  subtract  from  the  scheduled  improve¬ 
ments  within  urban  areas  in  order  to  add 
greater  connecting  mileage  between  urban 
areas  would  be  self-defeating  insofar  as  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  economy  and  utility  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  report  of  the  Clay  Committee  called 
for  a  balanced  program  of  modern  highways. 

It  was  fully  aware  that  this  program  re¬ 
quired  expensive  urban  highway  construc¬ 
tion  and  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that 
“the  Federal  Government  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  the  Interstate  network — 
to  include  the  most  essential  urban  arterial 
connections.”  The  Committee  specifically 
noted  that  to  “render  the  Interstate  System 
fully  effective,  -it  must  be  tied  in  much  more 
closely  with  existing  roads  in  congested 
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areas.”  Just  for  this  purpose  alone,  the 
connections  to  the  roads  of  the  urban  areas, 
the  Committee  in  its  appraisal  of  minimum 
needs  included  $4  billion  to  be  spent  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Similarly,  the  Clay  Committee  report 
noted  the  relative  importance  of  urban 
highways.  The  Committee’s  report  stated 
that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  high¬ 
way  mileage  of  the  Nation  is  within  urban 
areas  but  that  these  highways  account  for 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  vehicle 
miles  of  travel  on  all  highways  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  estimated,  too,  that  almost 
one-half  of  the  total  expenditures  on  the 
Interstate  System  would  be  required  to  be 
spent  in  the  urban  areas  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  to  accommodate  the  increasing  pressures 
of  traffic.  This  forecast  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  the  first  few  years  of 
the  highway  construction  program,  with  an¬ 
ticipated  expenditures  in  the  urban  areas 
approximating  42  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
total  program. 

The  need  for  metropolitan  highway  im¬ 
provement  is  not  new.  Indeed,  it  was  clearly 
foreseen  as  early  as  1944,  in  two  separate 
reports  to  Congress.  One,  “The  Role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  Highway  Develop¬ 
ment,”  was  prepared  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  at  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Postwar  Planning  Committee,  and  the 
other,  entitled  “Interregional  Highways,”  was 
prepared  by  the  National  Interregional  High¬ 
way  Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
in  1941.  Both  documents  gave  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  highways  needs  in  urban  areas, 
and  the  latter  report  provided  the  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  which  was  subsequently  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1944.  The  following  statement  from  the 
interregional  highway  report  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  adequate  highways  to  serve 
large  cities  and  metropolitan  areas: 

“All  facts  available  to  the  committee  point 
to  the  sections  of  the  recommended  system 
within  and  in  the  environs  of  the  larger 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  as  at  once  the 
most  important  in  traffic  service  and  least 
adequate  in  the  present  state  of  improve¬ 
ment.  These  sections  include  routes  around 
as  well  as  into  and  through  the  urban  areas. 
If  priority  of  improvement  within  the  system 
be  determined  by  either  the  magnitude  of 
benefits  resulting  or  the  urgency  of  need,  it 
is  to  these  sections  that  first  attention 
should  be  accorded.” 

A  balanced  program  of  modern  highways 
has  now  been  under  construction  for  over 
3  years.  The  States  have  accepted  in  good 
faith  the  expression  of  Congress  to  continue 
this  national  highway  program  on  schedule, 
and  have  provided  the  necessary  manpower 
and  financial  arrangements  for  meeting  the 
State’s  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  In 
fact,  many  States  and  some  cities  that  are 
participating  financially  in  this  program 
have  borrowed  money  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  finance  their  share  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Consequently,  many  of  these  States 
and  cities  would  be  perilously  close  to  seri¬ 
ous  financial  difficulties  if  the  Federal  high¬ 
way  program  provided  by  Congress  and 
supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  highway 
departments  were  to  deemphasize  the  urban 
portion  of  the  overall  program. 

Similarly,  the  elimination  of  urban  high¬ 
ways  from  the  Interstate  program  would 
force  local  and  State  agencies  to  divert  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  tax  resources,  al¬ 
ready  under  tremendous  pressures  for  other 
basic  public  needs,  for  the  construction  of  the 
essential  connecting  arteries  to  the  Interstate 
System.  The  placing  of  such  an  additional 
burden  on  local  Jurisdictions  is  far  from  the 
original  intention  of  the  President's  highway 
program. 


These  past  5  years  have  seen  an  increased 
glut  of  traffic  congestion  in  urban  areas. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  continued  con¬ 
centration  of  our  population  in  urban  cen¬ 
ters.  They  have  confirmed  the  President’s 
wisdom  in  recommending,  and  the  Congress’ 
foresight  in  enacting,  what  is  now  the  Federal 
highway  program.  Certainly  the  program  will 
fail  in  one  of  its  major  purposes  if  the  cities 
and  industrial  areas  remain  strangled  with 
traffic  because  of  lack  of  needed  expanded 
arterial  streets  and  highways.  Therefore,  let 
any  reexamination  of  that  program  keep  in 
mind  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  stated  by  the  President,  “a  grand 
plan  for  a  properly  articulated  highway  sys¬ 
tem,"  “paying  off  in  economic  growth,”  and 
making  “a  good  start  on  the  highways  the 
country  will  need  for  a  population  of  200  mil¬ 
lion  people.” 


Desecration  of  Houses  of  Worship 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JESSICA  McC.  WEIS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  that  I  can  add  to  the  remarks  of  my 
senior  colleagues,  but  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  by  passage  of  House  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  465  the  prestige  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
added  to  the  growing  list  of  those  who 
have  expressed  shock,  outrage,  and  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  desecrations  which  have  been 
committed  to  houses  of  worship,  ceme- 
taries,  and  other  sacred  sites. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  while  this 
resolution  condemns,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  these  acts  of  desecration,  it  re¬ 
frains  from  directing  accusations  in  any 
particular  direction  or  at  any  particular 
group  of  people.  It  recognizes  that  none 
of  us  are  blameless,  and  that  these 
shameful  acts  have  occurred  in  America 
as  they  have  in  other  countries.  It  calls 
upon  all  peoples,  of  all  nations,  to  devote 
their  best  energies  to  stamping  out  those 
who  harbor  and  promote  the  hate  which 
manifests  itself  in  such  a  cowardly  fash¬ 
ion. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  these  recent 
outbursts  of  anti-Semitism,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  they  are  numerous  and  complex,  we 
who  are  opposed  to  them  must  act  vigor¬ 
ously  to  discourage  their  recurrence,  and 
to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty  of 
their  perpetration. 

This  resolution  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  it  cannot  be  the  end  of  our  efforts 
to  stamp  out  racial  and  religious  preju¬ 
dice.  Resolutions  such  as  this  serve  to 
focus  the  weight  of  public  opinion  on 
the  issue,  but  resolutions  alone  will  not 
root  out  of  our  society  those  latent  seeds 
of  bigotry  and  hate  from  which  these 
outrages  spring.  It  is  only  through  mili¬ 
tant  devotion  to  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  and  the  practice  of 
good  will  and  mutual  respect  which  this 
feeling  of  brotherhood  engenders  that 
we  can  hope  to  weed  out  the  hatemon- 
gers  among  us. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  465  can 
be,  if  we  make  it  so,  a  vital  first  step  in 


a  new  campaign  against  intolerance  and 
prejudice  of  all  kinds.  As  such  it  is 
eminently  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House,  and  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  give  it  my  full  support. 


The  Corn  Tassel  as  U.S.  Floral  Emblem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,1960 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
there  are  many  decisions  Congress  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make.  There  are  many  steps 
which  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
take.  There  are  many  questions  Con¬ 
gress  is  bound  to  deliberate  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  country  and  its  people.  At 
the  outset,  I  will  say  that  the  question 
of  a  floral  emblem  does  not  stand  in  the 
highest  rank  in  order  of  priority.  But 
this  fact  does  not  make  selection  of  an 
emblem  a  lighthearted,  gay,  jocular  pas¬ 
time  for  the  Congress.  It  is  about  the 
selection  of  an  emblem  that  I  speak 
today. 

I  bring  it  up  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  in  recent  weeks  the  subject  of 
a  floral  emblem  has  been  mentioned. 
Much  has  been  made  over  the  various 
positions  held  by  advocates  of  certain 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Contradic¬ 
tory  views  have  been  expressed  over  the 
relative  beauty  of  proposed  flowers  and 
growths.  I  believe  that  if  we  decide  to 
take  the  time  to  consider  an  emblem  we 
should  give  this  subject  the  full  delib¬ 
eration  it  deserves.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  dealing  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  qualities  desired  in 
an  emblem. 

I  believe  that  selection  of  an  emblem 
is  more  important  than  any  ordinary 
beauty  contest.  A  national  emblem  is, 
after  all,  a  symbol  of  our  entire  country, 
its  people,  its  past,  and  its  qualities  of 
character  as  it  faces  the  future. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the  en¬ 
tire  nature  of  a  plant — its  identification 
with  and  importance  to  America — 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
Minnesota  woman,  Miss  Margo  Cairns, 
of  Minneapolis,  has  long  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  the  corn  tassel  as  our 
national  emblem.  She  has  cited  the 
fact  that  com  has  been  identified  with 
America,  that  it  was  literally  the  ma¬ 
jor  crop  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the 
pioneers,  and  that  our  history  is  replete 
with  examples  of  human  dependency  on 
corn. 

Miss  Cairns  has  written : 

A  national  floral  emblem  must  also  be 
distinctively  and  wholly  American.  It,  too, 
must  be  a  symbol  of  the  land,  the  Nation, 
its  people,  its  history. 

1.  It  must  be  of  American  origin,  born  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  found  no¬ 
where  else  before  1492. 

2.  It  must  have  its  roots  in  every  State 
unifying  the  Nation. 

3.  It  must  serve  the  Nation,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  served  it  well  from  the  first  land¬ 
ings  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  present. 
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4.  It  must  not  be  a  flower  of  mere  prettt- 
ness,  but  possess  the  rare  beauty  of  prac¬ 
ticality,  or  productivity. 

5.  Its  choice  as  a  national  floral  emblem 
should  be  based  on  gratitude  for  what  it  has 
been,  is,  and  always  will  be  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States — a  true  symbol  of  this 
Nation. 

Because  com  is  identified  with  our 
heritage,  I  believe  it  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  whenever  the 
Congress  takes  upon  itself  the  matter 
of  a  national  emblem. 


Dent  Demands  Facts  on  Foreign  Bids 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
one  wonders  how  far  we  can  go  in  under¬ 
selling  the  importance  of  maintaining 
our  own  economic  defenses  as  well  as  our 
military. 

Russia  and  the  communistic  threat 
seems  to  have  made  this  country  into 
a  punch-drunk  fighter  shadowboxing 
the  sound  of  every  bell,  or  even  worse, 
a  cringing'  coward  who  dodges  every 
feint  and  anticipated  punch  and  forgets 
to  throw  a  few  of  his  own. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  read  our  own 
papers  and  business  magazines  to  find 
out  that  all  is  not  well  in  our  economy. 

The  following  release  by  me  followed 
a  story  in  Business  Week  which  covered 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein: 

Dent  Demands  Facts  on  Foreign  Bids 

Congressman  John  H.  Dent,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  today  called  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to -disclose  facts  in  the  bid 
controversy  between  English-Electric,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton,  United 
States  of  America  for  eight  hydroturbines 
for  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  a  Federal  project. 

Dent  claims  that  this  case  points  up  the 
ridiculous  and  idiotic  position  in  which  this 
Government  has  placed  American  producers 
and  American  workers  because  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Buy  American  Act  by  this 
administration. 

Here  are  the  facts  outlined  by  Dent:  The 
English  bid,  $6,214,552;  the  American  bid, 
$6,392,000.  Although  the  President  has  cut 
the  buy  American  25  percent  differential 
down  to  6  percent,  the  American  company 
met  this  unrealistic  differential  and  was  in 
line  for  the  work. 

The  English  company  has  protested  and 
won  a  45-day  delay  in  the  granting  of  the 
award  on  the  grounds  that  the  American 
company  is  producing  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  equipment  in  a  foreign 
country  (Belgium).  The  English  argue  that 
under  this  arrangement  the  American  com¬ 
pany  is  denied  the  protection  of  the  Buy 
American  Act. 

The  controversy  began  over  which  figure 
is  right,  the  British  or  the  American. 

Dent  further  explained  that  the  real  issue 
is  not  that  an  English  company  can  tell  our 
Government  where  to  buy,  but  goes  deeper. 

The  American  company  was  forced  to  go 
to  a  foreign  supplier  in  order  to  even  come 
close  in  the  bids  by  the  ridiculous  operation 
of  our  Federal  purchase  plan. 


If  the  product  were  wholly  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  the  American  company 
would  be  so  far  out  that  the  British  com¬ 
pany  would  have  had  no  competition  for  the 
bid. 

Dent  said  that  the  problem  posed  is  this — 
Do  we  quit  bidding  American  products?  Do 
we  buy  all  the  component  parts  in  foreign 
countries  and  still  claim  “buy  American  pro¬ 
tection”?  Do  we  stop  kidding  ourselves  and 
get  back  to  American  fundamentals,  or  do 
we  quit  kidding  the  foreign  countries  about 
the  meaning  of  buy  American  legisaltion. 

“As  a  Congressman,  and  as  a  citizen  tax¬ 
payer,”  said  Dent,  “I  want  to  know  and  it’s 
about  time  the  American  people,  especially 
the  American  workers,  businessmen  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Members  of  Congress  know,  what’s 
going  on  in  our  Government.” 

I  will  not  elaborate  on  .this  particular 
case  because  the  record  contains  my 
many  presentations  on  this  subject.  I 
will  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  sooner 
or  later  this  subject  of  American  invest¬ 
ment  abroad,  American  aid  to  other 
competitive  nations,  American  home 
economy,  and  social  security  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  the  major  issue  in  our 
political  arena.  We  cannot  continue 
with  the  kind  of  idiotic  thinking  that 
seems  to  start  from  nowhere  and  aims 
to  go  to  the  same  place. 

In  this  regard,  listen  to  this  little  item 
out  of  one  of  the  leading  American  news¬ 
paper’s  business  section,  telling  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  that  there  are  many 
fine  locations  for  their  plants  in  Europe. 
It  goes  on  to  show  where  the  locations 
are  that  offer  the  least  costs  of  operation 
because  of  lowest  wages.  It  further  goes 
on  to  say  that  they  can  sell  not  only  in 
the  European  trade  bloc,  but  can  under¬ 
sell  their  own  plants  here  in  America. 

How  then  do  we  help  our  economy  by 
taking  American  money,  investing  it 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  hiring  foreign  labor, 
selling  to  our  former  customers  as  well 
as  shipping  back  into  the  United  States 
the  same  goods  we  manufacture  here  in 
surplus? 

Recently,  a  notice  came  out  about  the 
Japanese  building  a  watch  factory  in 
India.  However,  when  you  read  the  de¬ 
tails,  you  find  that  the  Japs  are  building 
a  plant  for  the  Indian  Government  to 
operate.  Further,  they  are  being  paid 
for  building  it  and  for  providing  the 
technical  assistance.  Of  course,  we  do 
it  differently,  we  not  only  give  them  the 
money  but  we  even  allow  them  to  buy  the 
construction  needs  somewhere  else  and 
then  give  them  a  free  market  here  in 
America  for  their  products.  We  not  only 
help  private  enterprise  abroad,  but  we 
also  help  governments  to  get  into  busi¬ 
ness  to  compete  with  us. 

One  question  seems  unanswerable. 
How  can  an  American  watch  manufac¬ 
turer  pay  taxes,  dividends,  wages,  and 
local  civic  charges  and  compete  against 
monopoly  government-owned,  non-tax¬ 
paying  plants  abroad? 

One  example  of  this  is  Volkswagen, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government.  Here  is  a  little  story 
of  how  we  get  suckered  in  by  our  friends: 
The  United  States  refused  to  allow 
American  pipe  producers  to  sell  Russia 
12,000  miles  of  pipe  for  an  oil  pipeline  on 
the  grounds  of  security,  and  so  forth. 


The  West  German  Government  sold 
Russia  the  pipe  from  plants  rehabili¬ 
tated  by  American  foreign  aid  and 
American  taxpayers’  dollars.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  take  100,000  Russian-made  auto¬ 
mobiles  as  part  of  the  payment.  The 
German  Government  took  the  Russian - 
made  cars,  sold  them  through  the  Volks¬ 
wagen  distribution  system  and  released 
100,000  Volkswagens  for  sale  outside  of 
Germany  mostly  in  the  United  States. 
We  not  only  lost  the  pipe  order,  but  in 
the  end  we  probably  paid  for  most  of  it. 

Another  angle  that  this  administration 
seems  to  overlook  is  its  blind  opposition 
to  area  development,  high  interest  rates 
and  refusal  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  lowering  age  limits  and  increasing 
benefits,  both  medical  and  minimums.  In 
the  face  of  this  attitude,  it  is  strange  to 
see  the  President  demanding  more  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  foreign  countries  when 
these  same  countries  are  doing  exactly 
what  he  refuses  to  do  here  in  America 
and  in  many  cases  doing  it  with  our 
money. 

West  Germany,  for  instance,  has  set 
up  a  special  tax  and  development  aid  for 
so-called  distressed  and  underdeveloped 
industrial  areas  and  communities  in 
Germany.  The  President  and  our  own 
chamber  of  commerce  oppose  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  Americans,  but  both  support 
vigorously  the  billions  for  foreign 
countries. 

Belgium :  This  is  really  a  dandy  setup. 
Belgium  has  also  set  up  a  special  set  of 
help  moves  for  its  own  underdeveloped 
industrial  areas  and  one  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  is  that  these  communities  can  bor¬ 
row  money  at  an  interest  as  low  as  1 
percent.  Imagine  this — when  your  com¬ 
munity  and  mine  cannot  get  money  with¬ 
out  paying  the  exorbitant  high  interest 
rate  demanded  by  this  administration 
who  are  even  now  demanding  that  Con¬ 
gress  lift  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  on 
long-term  bonds  to  an  unrestricted 
amount. 

Where  do  the  Belgians  get  the  money 
they  loan?  Much  of  the  money  used  by 
these  nations  comes  from  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
foreign  economic  aid,  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Development  Fund — United 
States  completely— Special  United  Na¬ 
tions  Fund,  the  new  Inter  American  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  for  Latin  American 
countries  only,  and,  of  course,  the  new 
IDA  under  the  World  Bank. 

This  will  make  it  possible  to  loan 
money  to  India  and  other  so-named 
underdeveloped  countries  on  “soft” 
loans,  loans  that  can  be  paid-  back  in 
the  “soft,”  hardly  negotiable  funds  of 
the  countries  getting  the  money. 

The  United  States  starts  this  one  off 
with  over  $320  million  and  also  this  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  spend  the  accumu¬ 
lated  funds  under  Public  Law  480,  which 
is  the  soft  money  that  the  countries  now 
owe  us  and  which  we  cannot  take  out  of 
their  country  owed  us  in  payment  for 
farm  products,  and  so  forth,  but  we  can 
spend  it  by  loaning  it  back  to  them,  or 
giving  it  to  other  needy  nations  to  build 
production  machinery  for  industrial 
goods. 
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One  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  new  Fund  will  be  able  to 
loan  money  where  the  World  Bank  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  law  and  cannot  do  it.  I  will 
quote  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  give  you  an  authentic  position 
and  not  one  prejudiced  by  political 
partisanship: 

World  Bank  officials  said  yesterday  a  de¬ 
liberately  “broad  latitude”  will  be  used  in 
granting  loans  to  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions.  Some  may  be  free  of  interest,  some 
long-term,  some  repayable  wholly  in  “soft” 
currency. 

Individual  nations  will  not  be  required  to 
stand  as  guarantors  for  loans  made  to  bor¬ 
rowers  within  their  borders,  such  as  is  true 
now  for  World  Bank  loans,  and  IDA,  un¬ 
like  the  World  Bank,  will  be  able  to  loan 
money  for  such  projects  as  community  water 
supplies,  sanitation,  and  housing  develop¬ 
ments. 

One  item  in  the  IDA  charter  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  United  States.  It  permits 
a  member  nation  to  contribute  “soft”  cur¬ 
rency  in  addition  to  its  own  “hard”  currency 
quota.  This  means  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  put  to  use  the  huge  accumu¬ 
lations  of  Public  Law  480  funds,  which  may 
total  $5  billion  this  year.  These  funds  are 
the  repayments  in  “soft”  currency  which 
underdeveloped  countries  have  made  for 
U.S.  surplus  crop  shipments. 

Now  to  keep  the  record  straight,  the 
“surplus  farm  products”  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  were  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers;  and  if  in  the  end  we  get  no 
payments  for  them,  then  why  did  we 
not  just  give  them  away  in  the  first 
place,  and  stop  all  the  added  costs,  and 
so  forth,  that  we  are  still  paying. 

You  will  also  note  that  this  adminis¬ 
tration  and  business  organizations  such 
as  the  national  chamber  of  commerce 
claim  that  it  is  inflationary  to  spend 
money  for  public  facilities  in  urban  re¬ 
development,  housing,  and  for  other  area 
needs,  but  it  is  OK  for  others  to  spend 
our  money  to  do  the  same  thing. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  For 
instance,  the  arguments  against  social 
security  benefits  for  medical  and  hospi¬ 
tal  care  here  in  America  are  advanced 
by  the  same  promoters  of  giving  our 
American  aid  to  countries  that  have 
complete  socialized  medicine  as  part  of 
their  system  of  government. 

We  further  find  the  President  oppos¬ 
ing  aid  to  education  for  student  housing 
under  a  loan  program  while  promoting 
student  housing  and  aid  to  education  in 
other  countries. 

Recently  Campbell  Soups  announced 
the  plans  for  a  large  canning  plant  in 
Mexico — Business  Week — “because  farm 
produce  is  cheaper,  construction  and 
labor  costs  are  the  lowest,  and  they  can 
still  sell  through  their  established  Amer¬ 
ican  outlets.” 

We  are  paying  for  surplus  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  American  farmers’  income  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  years,  we 
have  surplus  labor,  surplus  farms,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  kind 
of  profit-seeking  internationalism  we  are 
now  practicing  in  this  country. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  only  a  scratch 
on  the  surface  of  this  economic  as  well 
as  military  problem.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  just  as  we  are  admitted 


to  be  second  .to  Russia  on  missiles,  if  we 
do  not  stop  our  “ducking  at  every 
swing,”  we  will  be  knocked  out  of  the 
economic  war  not  because  we  were  hit, 
but  because  we  wore  ourselves  out. 


The  Economic  Plight  of  the  American 
Family  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  BROCK 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  18  this  year  my  insertion  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  was  entitled,  “How 
Many  Farmers?”  and  dwelled  on  the 
economic  factors  that  are  fast  reducing 
the  population  of  our  family  farms. 
With  little,  if  any,  firm  assistance  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  national  administration,  the  family 
farmer  in  America  is  slowly  but  surely 
being  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  pe¬ 
riod  for  him  to  emerge,  in  the  face  of 
expenditures  exceeding  income,  is  long 
overdue  and  fading  fast,  particularly  so 
when  no  administrative  efforts  are  being 
made  to  give  him  a  fair  and  just  share  of 
the  increasing  wealth  of  our  national 
economy. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  American 
family  farmer  is  profoundly  expressed 
in  the  attached  editorial  published  in 
the  January  28  issue  of  the  Burt  County 
(Nebr.)  Plaindealer,  an  enterprising 
weekly  newspaper  that  is  close  to  the 
agricultural  situation.  The  editorial 
goes  further  than  the  problem  of  the 
family  farmer,  and  emphasizes  the  root 
of  the  evil  will  eventually  reach  the 
small  businessman  in  the  rural  commu¬ 
nities  and  destroy  him  along  with  the 
f  aimer. 

This  editorial,  and  more  like  it  that 
have  been  published  throughout  the 
land  are  reminders  of  the  voice  of  St. 
John,  crying  in  the  wilderness,  hoping 
that  the  message  will  be  heeded  before 
it  is  too  late.  The  national  administra¬ 
tion  agricultural  policies  of  the  past  7 
years  have  brought  nothing  more  than 
economic  stagnation  to  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  country,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  emphasize  seven  primary  reasons  in  a 
further  paragraph  following  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my 
remarks,  may  I  commend  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  timely  and  warning  editorial 
of  the  Burt  County  Plaindealer: 

Farm  Program  Pleases  Nearly  Everyone, 
Except  the  Farmer 

Secretary  Benson’s  farm  program,  under 
which  thousands  of  farmers  are  leaving  the 
land  to  seek  more  lucrative  employment  in. 
other  fields,  seems  to  satisfy  about  every¬ 
one — everyone,  that  is,  except  the  farmer 
who  must  still  make  his  living  farming  the 
soil  and  raising  livestock. 


We  get  lots  of  mail  and  publicity  releases 
from  industrial  organizations,  financial 
groups.  Republican  politicians,  educators 
and  farm  advisers  with  cozy,  secure  jobs, 
who  plead  the  cause  of  “freedom  for  the 
farmer”  and  the  Benson  program. 

Cheap  food  is  fine  for  the  fellow  who 
doesn’t  have  to  produce  it  at  a  loss  and  “we 
must  keep  eatin’  costs  down”  even  though 
everything  else,  including  taxes  continues 
to  climb  in  these  days  of  prosperity  created 
by  continuously  growing  Government  bu¬ 
reaus,  a  record  national  debt  and  more 
and  more  taxes. 

The  day  when  a  hard-working  farmer 
could  support  his  family  on  a  moderately 
sized  farm  will  soon  be  a  time  of  the  past 
and  the  little  business  in  rural  communities 
will  fall  victim  to  the  same  conditions  which 
are  selling  the  farmer  down  the  road.  Will 
that  be  good  for  America?  We  don’t  think 
so. 

FARM  INCOME  STATUS - PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE 

First.  Farm  prices  at  77  percent  of 
parity,  the  lowest  in  19  years. 

Second.  Farmer’s  share  of  consumer’s 
food  dollar  at  37  cents,  lowest  in  20  years. 

Third.  Net  farm  income,  $10.3  billion 
(1959) ,  lowest.in  17  years. 

Fourth.  Farmers’  out-of-pocket  net 
income  losses  since  1952,  almost  $20  bil¬ 
lion. 

Fifth.  Farm  production  expenses  at 
new  peak  of  $26  billion  in  1959,  using 
up  68  cents  out  of  each  gross  farm  dol¬ 
lar.  That’s  almost  as  bad  as  1932. 

Sixth.  Forecast  of  even  lower  farm 
prices  and  net  income  for  1960. 

Seventh.  Five  Presidential  vetoes  of 
major  farm  bills  in  7  years. 

Prosperity  for  our  farmers  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  passage  of  good, 
workable  farm  legislation  that  will  boost 
the  net  income  of  farm  families,  and 
by  revamping  our  lopsided  national  econ¬ 
omy  into  some  semblance  of  equal  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
urban  industrial  workers  and  other  high- 
paying  occupations,  and  the  farmer  who 
toils  in  our  agricultural  areas.  Lack  of 
equal  prosperity  for  the  farmer  will  not 
only  destroy  small  business  in  the  rural 
communities  but  will  be  reflected  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  manufacturing  areas  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  . 


A  Plug  for  the  Parks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  20,  1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  interesting  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Boston  Traveler  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1960: 

A  Plug  for  the  Parks 

It’s  to  be  hoped  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  support  in  his  budget  message  for 
two  national  parks  in  Massachusetts  will 
stir  Congress  into  early  action.  Both  the 
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Minuteman  National  Historical  Park  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Lincoln,  and  Lexington,  and  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park  have  been 
hanging  fire  longer  than  necessary. 

And,  as  the  President  points  out,  speed 
is  essential  in  the  Cape  project  “before  it  is 
too  late.” 

The  32,000-acre  stretch  of  shore,  which  the 
Interior  Department  wants  to  set  aside  as 
a  U.S.  recreation  area,  is  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  undeveloped  spots  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

If  it  isn’t  reserved  soon  as  a  park — which 
would  be  a  big  tourist  attraction — it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  commercialized.  Cape  resi¬ 
dents,  both  pro-  and  anti-park,  are  under¬ 
standably  irked  by  congressional  delay, 
which  hamstrings  local  planning  for  the 
future. 

There  should  be  fast  action,  too,  in  com¬ 
pleting  plans  to  make  the  Revolutionary 
battlegrounds  around  Concord  a  National 
shrine.  Congress  approved  the  idea  a  year 
ago.  All  that’s  needed  now  is  the  money — 
$65,000.  < 


Stamp  of  InHation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  every  country  where  national 
deficits  become  a  habit  the  value  of  that 
nation’s  money  deteriorates  and  even¬ 
tually  becomes  practically  worthless. 
Several  examples  of  this  have  occurred 
within  the  lifetime  of  all  Americans  now 
living.  These  should  warn  all  of  us  that 
it  is  time  to  get  the  budget  in  balance 
and  keep  it  in  balance  to  the  end  that  our 
present  dollar,  now  worth  only  48  cents 
in  purchasing  power,  does  not  deterio¬ 
rate  into  a  25 -cent  dollar,  a  10 -cent 
dollar,  or  a  dollar  of  even  lesser  buying 
power. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  a 
Hearst  publication  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  influential  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington  State,  said  of  this 
danger  editorially  in  its  issue  of  January 
29,  1960: 

Stamp  op  Inflation 

Ralph  Lomen,  prominent  Seattle-Alaska 
businessman,  puts  forth  an  interesting — and 
simple — illustration  of  inflation.  As  he  says, 
the  language  of  the  economist  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  easily  understood  by  the  layman. 

However,  Germany  offers  a  classic  example 
of  inflation  evils  in  the  period  following  the 
First  World  War.  Being  a  philatelist,  Mr. 
Lomen  illustrates  the  trend  with  a  page  from 
one  of  his  stamp  albums. 

The  denomination  of  German  postage 
stamps  in  that  period  advanced  from  1  mark 
through  more  than  a  dozen  additional  issues 
until,  in  1923,  the  ultimate  stamp  of  a  billion 
marks  was  reached. 

Mr.  Lomen  points  out  that  the  story  of  U.S. 
postage  is  as  yet  a  lesser  example,  but  is  in 
the  classic  pattern — a  5-cent  fee  being  advo¬ 
cated  to  succeed  the  raises  from  the  original 
2  cents,  3  cents,  and  the  present  4  cents. 

Yes;  the  day  could  come  here  when  you 
would  approach  the  window  of  your  post 
office  and  diffidently  ask  for  a  $10  stamp  in 
order  to  write  your  Aunt  Emma  in  Kansas 
City.  For  a  small  temporary  loan  of  $10,000 
to  catch  up  on  your  grocery  bill. 
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The  Poles  Are  Spiritual  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  including  in  the  Record 
today  an  editorial  which  appeared  this 
morning  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sun-Times  for 
its  deep  understanding  of  the  problem 
which  today  confronts  Poland. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  Sun- 
Times  editorial  that  the  “impulse  toward 
liberalism  and  freedom  still  reaches  out 
in  every  way  it  can”  among  the  people 
of  Poland,  despite  the  fact  that  today 
they  are  forced  to  live  under  a  Commu¬ 
nist  government  imposed  upon  them 
against  their  will. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Poland,  by 
their  stubborn  refusal  to  submit  to  Com¬ 
munist  dogma,  today  constitute  one  of 
the  most  significant  factors  in  keeping 
the  Soviet  Union  from  engaging  in  all- 
out  war. 

The  money  that  the  United  States  has 
given  the  people  of  Poland  in  recent 
years  is  indeed  a  small  amount  when  we 
compare  our  annual  appropriations  for 
national  defense  during  that  same  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Sun-Times  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  placing  this  American  financial 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Poland  in  its 
proper  perspective.  But  this  economic 
assistance  should  in  no  way  deter  the 
United  States  from  taking  a  firm  position 
that  there  can  be  no  real  lasting  peace 
in  Europe  so  long  as  Poland  and  other 
satellite  nations  remain  enslaved  by  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun-Times  editorial 
follows: 

The  Poles  Are  Spiritual  Allies 

Poland,  among  all  the  Soviet  satellites,  has 
received  the  most  solicitous  treatment  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  past  3  years  our 
total  assistance  to  that  country  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $300  million.  Most 
of  it  has  been  in  food  credits  (example:  this 
week’s  deal  for  $40  million  worth  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  wheat).  A  total  of  $61  million  has 
been  for  machinery. 

This  is  good  business  from  every  point  of 
view. 

On  the  practical  side  it  has  helped  to  shore 
up  the  Polish  economy.  An  incidental  effect 
has  been  to  help  put  Poland  in  a  position 
where  she  is  now  reported  both  able  and 
ready  to  pay  $40  million  in  settlement  for 
U.S.  property  in  Poland  confiscated  in  World 
War  II. 

But  a  more  persuasive  reason  for  this 
country  to  work  at  good  relations  with  Po¬ 
land  is  found  in  reports  by  correspondents 
and  travelers  returning  from  Warsaw. 

Poland  is  technically  Communist,  domi¬ 
nated  politically  and  militarily  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  in  spirit,  Poland  is  still  Poland. 
It  shows  in  many  ways — many  deviations 
from  the  party  line  so  sedulously  followed 
in  Russia.  Poles  still  establish  their  own 
standards  in  music,  literature  and  art.  They 
are,  moreover,  a  deeply  religious  people,  and 
they  worship  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
The  impulse  toward  liberalism  and  freedom 
still  reaches  out  in  every  way  it  can;  Soviet- 


style  communism  has  not  found  the  way  to 
engulf  their  souls. 

To  foster  this  spirit  in  a  poeple  who  have 
often  been  dominated  but  never  wholly  con¬ 
quered  is  surely  as  useful  and  promising  a 
part  of  our  policy  as  anything  we  may  under¬ 
take  at  the  top-level  conference  tables.  It 
builds  and  conserves  basic  support  for  free¬ 
dom  against  a  time  when  that  strength  can 
make  itself  felt. 


I  Speak  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  one  of  my  young  con¬ 
stituents  is  the  Alabama  State  winner 
in  the  current  “Voice  of  Democracy” 
broadcast  scriptwriting  contest,  which  is 
sponsored  nationally  each  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

The  Alabama  winner  is  Miss  Geraldine 
Reeves,  a  student  at  Plainview  High 
School  at  Rainsville,  Ala.  She  will  be 
in  Washington  later  this  month  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  national  contest  finals. 

.  It  is  inspiring  to  read  this  young  lady’s 
script  and  it  is  also  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  generation  soon  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  our  democracy  carries 
with  it  these  cherished  sentiments.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  submit 
Miss  Reeves’  prize-winning  script  which 
is  entitled  “I  Speak  for  Democracy.” 

It  follows: 

I  Speak  for  Democracy 

We  who  live  in  the  troubled  times  of  the 
20th  century  know  all  too  well  the  threat 
to  our  great  democracy.  Therefore  it  is  not 
only  our  right  but  our  duty,  to  join  hands 
with  our  fellow  men  and  make  even  stronger 
the  great  chain  which  binds  us  together,  be¬ 
cause  that  chain  is  no  stronger,  no  better, 
than  the  men  and  women  who  compose  its 
strength. 

Dictatorship  is  brutal  because  it  is  brit¬ 
tle.  It  cannot  bend — it  can  only  break  or 
be  broken.  It  cannot  lead  its  people,  it  can 
only  drive  them. 

Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  resilient. 
It  bends  without  breaking,  it  sways  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right  and  returns  to  the  point 
of  natural  balance.  It  calls  for  leaders,  not 
for  drivers.  A  free  people  can  be  led  a 
greater  distance  and  to  greater  heights  than 
a  slave  people  can  be  driven.  We  are  a  great 
people  and  a  great  Nation  today  because  we 
have  carried  forward  the  shining  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  are 
great  because  we  have  built  and  maintained 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  And  we  realize  even  more 
every  day  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  our  liberty. 

No  date  in  the  long  history  of  freedom 
means  more  to  liberty-loving  men  in  all 
liberty-loving  countries  than  the  15th  day 
of  December  1791.  On  this  day  168  years 
ago,  a  new  Nation,  through  an  elected  Con¬ 
gress,  adopted  a  declaration  of  human  rights. 
In  this  bill  was  the  provision  of  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
religion.  Above  all,  it  was  to  protect  abso¬ 
lutely  the  equal  rights  of  the  poorest,  and 
the  richest,  of  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
most  intelligent  citizen,  and  it  is  to  stand 
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forth  as  a  triple  wall  of  iron  around  our 
native  land,  against  the  mad  blows  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  fatal  cause  of  corrupted  minds. 
This  is  our  system  of  liberty  under  law 
and  this  alone  can  give  us  freedom. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  fears  no 
enemy  but  ignorance.  Ignorance  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  ignorance  of  the  people  we  chose 
to  run  our  Government,  and  ignorance  of 
matters  which  compose  our  everyday  life. 
In  order  to  remain  the  great  Nation  we  are 
today  we  must  forever  hold  high  the  eter¬ 
nal  guiding  light  that  expresses  a  faith  in 
individualism,  in  freedom,  and  in  equality, 
that  our  forefathers  fought  and  died  so  gal¬ 
lantly  for.  So  we  have  fought  and  we  will 
fight  again  if  need  be,  for  the  things  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  to  our  hearts — 
for  a  greater  democracy. 

And  we,  the  youth  of  the  20th  century, 
realize  this;  we  realize  that  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  will  someday  rest  upon  our  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  who  are  we  to  throw  aside  this 
great  responsibility  to  our  country  that  God 
so  generously  gave  to  us?  We  should  bow 
our  heads  and  say  a  thankful  prayer  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  stands  for  peace,  democracy,  and  free¬ 
dom  for  the  individual,  is  still  there,  waving 
proudly  in  the  breeze,  over  a  Nation  whose 
very  armor  is  peace,  democracy,  and  the 
American  way. 

Our  Nation  stands  for  so  much  freedom, 
and  offers  so  many  opportunities  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  its  citizens  to  support 
it.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  and  duty  to 
speak  for  democracy. 


Congress  Delays  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON:  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Appendix  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  February  1,  1960,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  need  for  additional  judge- 
ships  in  the  Federal  system.  The  House. 
Judiciary  Committee  is  currently  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  Judicial-Conference- 
backed  omnibus  judgeships  bill.  This 
editorial  is  most  pertinent. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Congress  Delays  Justice 

Nonpartisan  spokesmen  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  ever  alert  to  two  constant 
partisan  pressures  on  the  courts — even  where 
they  are  not  elective.  Each  party  seeks  the 
patronage  involved  in  judicial  appointments. 
And  each  seeks  to  embed  its  political  philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  judiciary.  The  considerations 
appear  to  be  governing  the  excessive  slow¬ 
ness  of  Congress  in  creating  badly  needed 
new  Federal  judgeships. 

When  justice  becomes  tardy  and  expensive 
it  turns  into  injustice.  Court  delays  have 
become  intolerable  in  many  Federal  districts. 
Rarely  should  the  blame  go  to  the  judges; 
many  of  them  are  laboring  conscientiously 
but  vainly  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in 
court  business.  A  survey  shows  that  one 
category  alone — automobile  injury  cases — 
has  risen  500  percent  in  20  years.  From  1941 
to  1959  the  backlog  of  untried  cases  jumped 
117  percent.  In  the  southern  New  York  dis¬ 
trict  the  median  time  required  to  bring  a 
case  to  trial  is  4  years. 


For  5  years  Congress  has  had  before  it 
proposals  to  increase  the  number  of  judge- 
ships  to  meet  the  mounting  burden  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  year  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
United  States,  a  nonpartisan  body,  has  urged 
action.  One  proposal  calls  for  the  addition 
of  45  judges  to  the  Federal  bench.  President 
Eisenhower  has  repeatedly  cited  the  needs  to 
Congress  and  has  even  promised  to  divide 
the  appointments  equally  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

Proposals  for  correcting  this  situation 
have  been  pigeonholed  by  congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  From  our  nonpartisan  sideline  this 
looks  like  a  flagrant  delay  of  justice  by 
Congress.  We  hope  the  Democratic  leaders 
there  will  soon  recognize  that  this  great  dis¬ 
service  to  the  country  cannot  really  serve 
their  party. 


Invite  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  our  good  fortune  in  Col¬ 
orado  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Denver  Post,  whose  editorial  page 
unflinchingly  talks  sense  to  the  people. 

On  January  25,  the  leading  editorial 
calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  must 
come  to  influence  American  policy: 

Red  China  Should  Be  Invited  to  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Talks 

Both  the  State  Department  and  Secretary 
Herter  now  admit  that  if  any  international 
disarmament  treaty  is  to  mean  anything. 
Red  China  must  be  a  party  to  the  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  issue  comes  up  because  the  nations 
are  now  preparing  for  their  next  great  round 
of  general  disarmament  talks  at  Geneva  on 
March  15. 

Red  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yi  has 
reminded  them  that  his  Government  cannot 
be  bound  by  any  agreement  it  does  not  help 
negotiate,  or  sign. 

One  State  Department  announcement 
hinted  that  this  country  hopes  Red  China 
might  be  brought  in  toward  the  end  of 
the  talks  if  they  are  getting  anywhere. 

But  this  is  a  naive  hope. 

Red  China  is  primarily  interested  in  as¬ 
serting  its  international  prestige. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  Peiping  would 
ever  join  any  agreement  it  had  not  been 
working  on  from  the  early  negotiating  stages. 

And  so  this  country  once  again  finds  it¬ 
self  impaled  by  a  policy  toward  Red  China 
that  has  in  effect  denied  the  existence  of  a 
Communist  revolution  now  10  years  accom¬ 
plished. 

None  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  taken 
our  past  stand  have  changed  very  much 
during  that  decade. 

Red  China  is  still  arrogant,  militaristic, 
and  still  feeds  its  people  “hate  America” 
propaganda  every  day. 

The  wounds  of  Korea  are  still  there,  as  are 
five  Americans  in  Red  Chinese  prisons. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  is  still  on  Formosa,  too, 
a  faithful  if  minor  ally  on  a  tiny  island  that 
is  recognized  in  the  United  Nations  as  one 
of  the  world’s  five  great  powers. 

Across  from  him  on  the  mainland  sit 
generals  commanding  the  world’s  largest 
standing  army.  And  in  the  background 
lurks  the  threat  of  their  getting  nuclear 
weapons. 
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Secretary  Herter’s  admission — that  Red 
China  must  someday  be  represented  in  any 
worldwide  disarmament  system— is  courage¬ 
ous,  since  he  represents  a  political  party  that 
has  made  fervent  pledges  of  support  to 
Chiang.  . 

But  that  fervor  was  part  of  a  world  in 
which  we  had  a  near-monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  and  in  which  it  was  still  a  question 
whether  the  Chinese  Communists  could  sta¬ 
bilize  their  regime. 

Now  Herter  is  looking  at  the  cold  truth. 
Red  China  is  stabilized  and  is  a  member  of 
a  hostile  bloc  of  nations  that  is  at  least  our 
equal  in  weaponry. 

These  facts  can  only  mean,  realistically, 
that  Red  China  should  be  invited  to  the  dis¬ 
armament  conference  at  its  beginning, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Our  hope  for  peace — perhaps  a  slim  one 
but  the  best  one  we  have — is  to  use  what  in¬ 
fluence  we  can  to  encourage  Peiping  to  join 
in  arms  control. 

This  cannot  possibly  be  done  if  Red 
China’s  chair  at  the  conference  table  is 
empty. 


Raymond  Palombo  of  Nahant,  Mass., 
Pioneer  in  Lobster  Fishing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  an  article  about 
my  constituent,  Raymond  Palombo  of 
Nahant,  Mass.,  who  is  planning  to  open 
a  new  frontier  in  the  fishing  industry — 
deep  sea  lobster  fishing. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  24,  1960] 

Deep  Sea  Lobstering  New  Venture  in 
Fishing 

(By  Mary  Sarah  King) 

Most  folks  think  of  a  lobster  boat  as  a 
small  20-foot  work  boat,  chug-chugging 
through  the  murky  mist  of  the  early  morn, 
stopping  at  lobster  pots  as  the  crustaceans 
are  scooped  up  for  market. 

Raymond  Palombo  of  Nahant  has  a  better 
and  bigger  idea  of  lobster  fishing. 

A  fisherman  for  the  past  30  years,  he  is 
building  an  80-foot  vessel,  which  he  plans 
to  devote  to  a  new  frontier  in  the  fishing 
industry — deep  sea  lobster  fishing. 

Palombo,  a  husky,  red-faced  6-footer,  has 
been  working  3  years  now  with  his  partners 
on  the  enormous  boat  in  his  yard  on  Forty 
Steps  Lane,  Nahant. 

He  got  the  idea  a  short  while  back  when 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  discovered  a 
well-stocked  lobster  bed  in  the  ocean  off  the 
coast  of  Nahant.  He  decided  that  this  would 
be  a  lucrative  enterprise. 

He  has  been  working  on  the  boat  now  for 
3  years.  It  should  be  completed  by  1961  and 
will  be  valued  at  $125,000. 

When  the  project  was  begun,  Palombo  ran 
up  against  some  red  tape  in  Washington  and 
never  did  receive  the  loan  he  requested. 

The  frame  of  the  boat  fills  the  near  horizon 
and  towers  over  the  five-room  ranch  house, 
which  he  also  built.  Hundreds  have  waiched 
its  various  stages  of  building,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  observer,  whose  interest 
is  more  than  casual — Palombo’s  comely  wife, 
Almena,  who  has  been  living  these  past 
months  with  the  huge  form  greeting  her 
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vision  every  time  she  stepped  out  the  back 
door. 

Almena  doesn’t  mind,  however.  In  fact, 
she  looks  upon  the  vessel  with  pride  and 
admiration  for  her  husband’s  courage  and 
persistence. 

That  80-foot  monster  represents  dancing 
parties,  theaters,  and  other  entertainment 
that  might  have  been  if  the  investment, 
$25,000  to  date,  had  not  been  diverted  toward 
the  building  of  what  they  claim  is  their 
investment  in  the  future. 

Even  the  children  are  active  participants  in 
the  project.  Raymond  Jr.,  17,  doesn’t  balk 
at  carrying  lumber  and  other  back-breaking 
tasks. 

Six-year-old  Almena  and  young  brother, 
Marc,  3,  pause  in  their  play,  to  yell  encour¬ 
agement  to  their  dad  drilling  the  frames 
on  the  deck  high  above  them. 

On  other  boats,  her  husband  has  built, 
Mrs.  Palombo  has  lent  a  craftsman’s  touch, 
but  on  this,  she  prefers  to  stick  to  her  house¬ 
keeping  tasks  which  includes  cooking  tasty 
Italian  dishes. 

Palombo  and  his  partners,  Frank  “Swede” 
McClain  Jr.,  and  Charles  Baxter,  both 
Nahanters,  are  not  disheartened  over  this 
long-term  building  project.  They  expect  in 
early  1961  to  launch  the  vessel  which  will 
open  a  new  era  in  lobstering  on  the  north 
shore. 


We  Must  Condemn  the  Desecration  of 
Sacred  Places  as  We  Would  Condemn 
an  Attack  on  Our  Basic  Democracy 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  for  their  firm  action  in  unani¬ 
mously  supporting  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  465  condemning 
the  desecration  of  sacred  places  and  the 
violent  and  outrageous  attacks  upon  the 
religious  beliefs  of  people  here  in  our  own 
country  and  in  several  countries  abroad. 

In  many  cases  I  believe  these  hate 
bombings  and  disgusting  hate  mailings 
have  been  the  work  of  cranks,  young 
hoodlums  and  ignorant  pranksters. 
However,  I  understand  that  reliable  in¬ 
formation  indicates  that  some  of  these 
acts  of  vandalism  in  Germany  are  Com¬ 
munist  inspired.  For  that  matter,  we 
might  assume  this  is  also  the  case  in 
some  instances  here  in  our  country. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  people  like  these  who 
knowingly  or  perhaps  unknowingly,  un¬ 
dermine  and  tend  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government.  We,  who  boast  of  religous 
freedom  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  built,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  tolerate  such  attacks  on  our 
basic  democracy. 

People  of  all  faiths  have  joined  in  their 
denunciation  of  this  desecration — Jews, 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  throughout 
the  Nation  have  expressed  their  indig¬ 
nation  of  these  attacks.  And  I  believe 
that  now,  after  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  conveyed  the  feeling  of  the 
American  people  to  the  rest  of  the  world 


through  the  passage  of  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  465,  some  action,  in  the 
form  of  strong,  effective  legislation 
should  be  enacted. 


Oceanography:  Jules  Verne  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  days  we  are  overwhelmed, 
almost  on  the  hour  every  hour,  by  the 
announcements  of  advances  of  one  sort 
and  another  occurring  throughout  the 
world  in  the  various  scientific  fields. 

Mostly  these  advances  are  in  terms 
of  the  relative  competitive  status  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Mostly  they  seem 
to  be  in  the  fascinating  field  of  space 
science.  Sometimes  they  are  exciting 
stories  of  man’s  battle  against  nature 
for  greater  knowledge  of  the  earth  by 
wresting  secrets  from  the  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  of  untamed,  soaring  mountain 
peaks. 

More  and  more,  but  still  too  seldom, 
do  we  hear  of  the  exploits  of  brave,  in¬ 
quiring  men  delving  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  oceans  that  comprise  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

It  is  generally  accepted,  but  not  fully 
appreciated,  that  life  on  this  planet  has 
developed  from  the  seas.  National  econ¬ 
omies  have  grown  around  their  perim¬ 
eters.  Systems  of  security  have  been 
based  upon  mastery  of  the  oceans — on 
the  surface  and  below. 

Yet  we  know  so  little  of  this  vast  nat¬ 
ural  region  of  great  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  performed  a  feat  of  historic 
significance  with  the  descent  of  a 
manned  bathyscaph  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  in  one  of  its  deepest  areas. 
The  famous  Swiss  scientist  Jacques  Pic¬ 
card,  and  U.S.  Navy  Lt.  Don  Walsh,  de¬ 
scended  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
deeper  than  any  men  have  ever  gone 
before.  Their  trip  downward — 37,800 
feet — exceeded  by  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  the  grueling  upward  climb  of  Sir 
Edmond  Hillary  and  other  brave  men 
who  have  scaled  the  29,000-foot  emi¬ 
nence  of  Mount  Everest  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas. 

The  story  of  the  magnificent  feat  of 
the  aquanauts  of  the  bathyscaph  Trieste 
is  important  reading  for  everyone. 

I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1960,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Two  Navy  Men  in  Bathyscaph  Descend  7 
Miles  in  Ocean  for  New  Depth  Mark 
Two  Navy  scientists  descended  in  a  bathy¬ 
scaph  yesterday  into  the  deepest  hole  in  the 
ocean,  more  than  7  miles  down  in  the  chill 
and  dark  bottom  of  the  Pacific  off  the  island 
of  Guam. 

Last  night  the  Navy  said  Jacques  Piccard, 


of  the  famous  Swiss  scientist  family,  and 
Navy  Lt.  Don  Walsh  had  given  their  first  re¬ 
port  of  what  it  was  like  to  sit  for  half  an 
hour  37,800  feet  down  in  the  Marianas 
Trench,  deeper  than  any  man  has  gone 
before. 

The  Navy  relayed  the  following  description, 
based  on  an  early  report  from  the  two  men 
after  the  bathyscaph  Trieste  had  surfaced 
210  miles  southwest  of  Guam  shortly  before 
1  a.m.  (EST)  yesterday: 

“It  was  very  cold  at  the  bottom.  Both  were 
wet  when  they  came  out  of  the  Trieste  and 
their  teeth  were  chattering.  (Navy  experts 
said  they  did  not  take  this  to  mean  the 
craft  leaked.) 

“They  related  that  they  had  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  hour  on  the  bottom  and 
could  see  living  and  moving  objects  at  37,800 
feet.  The  bottom  was  very  soft  and  when 
they  landed  they  stirred  up  silt  and  what 
they  termed  ‘dust.’  The  lights  were  turned 
on  as  soon  as  the  bottom  was  calm  but  it  was 
a  few  minutes  before  they  could  see  any¬ 
thing. 

“They  started  down  at  4:22  p.m.  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22  (east  longitude  date)  and  reached  bot¬ 
tom  at  9:10  p.m.  the  same  date,  staying  30 
minutes  on  the  bottom  and  surfacing  at  12:57 
a.m.  on  January  23.  This  means  that  they 
took  4  hours  and  48  minutes  to  descend, 
stayed  on  bottom  30  minutes  approximately, 
and  took  3  hours  and  17  minutes  to  ascend 
and  surface. 

“They  reported  that  they  lost  voice  con¬ 
tact  (apparently  with  the  surface  ships) 
about  halfway  down  but  that  it  was  re¬ 
established  upon  hitting  bottom  and  main¬ 
tained  until  about  halfway  up. 

“The  only  food  they  ate  was  chocolate 
bars,  one  every  hour,  to  keep  up  their 
energy. 

“Upon  surfacing.  Lieutenant  Walsh  dropped 
a  plastic  container  with  an  American  flag  on 
the  spot  of  surfacing.” 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  MILES  FROM  GUAM 

The  Navy  located  the  position  as  210 
miles  southwest  of  Apra  Harbor,  Guam. 

Navy  experts  here  said  the  men  probably 
got  wet  while  boarding  the  bathyscaph,  or 
perhaps  from  condensation  within  the  gon¬ 
dola  as  it  descended  into  the  cold  water. 
In  leaving  the  bathyscaph,  the  men  had  to 
climb  up  through  a  shaft  which  was  still 
dripping  from  the  water  that  had  filled  it 
during  the  dive. 

The  Navy  said  one  purpose  of  deep  ocean 
probes  is  to  gather  information  on  the 
.transmission  of  man-made  sounds.  While 
the  Navy  did  not  spell  it  out,  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  important  in  the  operation  of  sonar 
devices  to  detect  enemy  submarines. 

Submarines  use  the  thermal  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  temperature  levels  to  hide  below  the 
surface.  A  cold  layer  of  water  diffuses  or 
entirely  blocks  sonar  beams. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  known  of 
sound  transmission  below  the  comparatively 
shallow  depths  of  the  sea  until  scientists 
began  descending  thousands  of  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Aam.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  chief  of  naval 
operations,  sent  congratulations  to  the  two 
men  for  their  "valorous  action  in  descending 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  farther  than 
any  other  man.” 

"There  is  no  whale  in  the  world  who  has 
been  so  deep  as  you  have,”  Admiral  Burke 
added. 

Admiral  Burke  said  the  accomplishment 
by  Dr.  Piccard  and  Lieutenant  Walsh  “may 
well  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  age  in  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  which 
can  well  be  as  important  as  exploration  in 
space  has  been  in  the  past.” 

TEAM  BROKE  OWN  RECORD 

The  team  broke  a  depth  record  set  only 
a  few  days  ago,  when  the  Trieste  went  down 
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to  24,000  feet  in  the  same  Marianas  Trench, 
which  parallels  and  extends  beyond  Guam. 

Dr.  Piccard  and  Lieutenant  Walsh  thus 
have  been  farther  down  below  sea  level  than 
the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth.  Mount 
Everest,  in  the  Himalayas,  is  slightly  over 
29,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Records  of  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society  show 
the  Marianas  Trench  to  be  the  deepest  hole 
so  far  discovered  in  long  years  of  explora¬ 
tion  from  surface  ships. 

The  Triest  was  built  by  Jacques  Piccard 
and  his  father,  Auguste.  After  its  perform¬ 
ance  had  been. demonstrated  dramatically  by 
dives  in  the  Mediterranean  and  nearby 
waters,  the  Navy  bought  the  Trieste  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  younger  Piccard. 

The  word  “bathyscaph”  means  ,!deep 
boat”  in  Greek.  The  craft  is  a  successor  to 
the  bathysphere,  or  deep  sphere,  developed 
by  the  elder  Piccard  for  underwater  obser¬ 
vation.  The  bathysphere  was  merely  a  big 
hollow  ball  with  portholes,  lowered  by  cable 
from  a  surface  vessel. 

The  bathyscaph  weighs  75  tons  and  is 
loaded  with  gasoline  and  shot  in  even  bal¬ 
ance.  When  water  is  pumped  in  to  replace 
air  in  end  chambers,  it  sinks.  When  the 
tons  of  buckshot  are  released  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dive,  the  buoyant  gasoline  brings  it 
back  to  the  surface.  Propellers  powered  by 
electric  motors  provide  some  cruising  and 
turning  maneuverability. 


Auto  Dealers — Modern  “Minutemen”  of 
America’s  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  fact  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  Association  is 
currently  holding  its  annual  convention 
here  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  wishes  for  a  very  successful  con¬ 
vention  to  these  auto  dealers,  who  I  con¬ 
sider  the  modern  minutemen  of  our 
national  economy.  I  am  delighted  that 
many  of  the  automobile  dealers  from  my 
own  congressional  district  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  convention. 

We  all  know  that  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  American  economy. 
These  ihen,  who  have  undertaken  the 
difficult  task  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
automobiles,  are  performing  a  great 
service  not  only  to  the  economic  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  United  States,  but  indeed 
the  entire  world.  Few  people  stop  to 
realize  that  every  time  an  automobile  is 
sold  in  this  country,  it  touches  off  an 
economic  chain  reaction  which  assures 
employment  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  automobile  industry  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  most  competitive  fields  of 
free  enterprise  in  this  country.  These 
men,  who  are  participating  in  this  com¬ 
petition  as  auto  dealers,  deserve  the 
highest  respect  of  all  of  us.  Within  the 
framework  of  free  enterprise  day  in  and 
day  out,  these  are  the  men  who  manage 


to  keep  the  wheels  of  American  industry 
rolling. 

I  congratulate  them  for  their  great 
contribution  and  wish  them  profound 
success  in  their  deliberations  here  in 
Washington. 


Drinking  in  Planes  Hit  on  Two  Counts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record;  I 
include  a  most  timely  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor : 

Drinking  in  Planes  Hit  on  Two  Counts 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Chicago. — “The  public  interest  requires 
the  elimination  of  all  and  any  known  po-' 
tential  factors  which  can  be  hazardous  to 
air  safety  and  commerce. 

“Alcoholic  beverages  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  have  never  had  a  rightful  place  in 
this  industry.” 

These  are  words  of  Clarence  N.  Sayen, 
president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  ban  drinking  aloft,  Mr.  Sayen  has 
this  to  say: 

“The  time  and  place  concerning  the  use 
and  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  his¬ 
torically  has  always  been  a  matter  of  legisla¬ 
tion  by  the  appropriate  authority  whenever 
a  threat  to  public  safety,  welfare,  or  a  social 
problem  is  known  to  exist. 

institution  rules  cited 

“For  example,  the  consumption  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  has  always  been  prohibited 
in  schools  or  churches  where  it  is  socially 
or  morally  wrong  or  anywhere  a  safety  prob¬ 
lem  is  created. 

“The  modern-day  aircraft  crosses  many 
municipal,  county,  State,  and  international 
boundaries  in  a  single  flight,  making  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  normal  method  impractical.  In 
our  opinion,  therefore,  it  falls  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  this  matter. 

“Unless  this  is  done  now,  we  fear  that  it 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future  as  the  result 
of  public  clamor  arising  from  a  major  air 
calamity  caused  by  the  irresponsible  action 
of  an  inebriated  passenger.” 

two  reasons  given 

In  support  of  such  legislation,  Rowland 
K.  Quinn,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Air  Line 
Stewards  and  Stewardesses  Association,  has 
this  to  say: 

“In  our  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  where  an  unruly  obstreperous  drunk 
becomes  more  than  a  nuisance  and  becomes 
a  safety  hazard. 

"Because  of  the  high  density  passenger 
load  on  an  aircraft,  we  feel  that  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of  safety, 
obviously;  and  also  that  it  is  appropriate  and 
in  the  public  interest  to  legislate  with  an 
eye  toward  reducing  the  social  nuisances  or 
disturbances  which  are  encouraged  by  this 
practice. 

“If  this  service  were  eliminated  from  com¬ 
mercial  air  transportation  we  do  not  feel 
that  any  airline  would  suffer  in  the  number 
of  passengers  it  carries. 

“If  this  legislation  is  passed  we  do  not 
feel  that  any  large  segment  of  the  traveling 


public  will  be  hurt  or  deprived  of  essential 
service.  On  the  contrary,  a  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  will  have  been  eliminated.” 


One  Bad  Apple 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  another  example  of 
the  commonsense  which  is  so  often  re¬ 
flected  in  the  editorial  columns  of  our 
independent  small  city  newspapers. 
This  editorial  appeared  in  the  East  Ore¬ 
gonian,  which  is  a  daily  published  in 
Pendleton,  Oreg.,  in  my  district.  That 
its  comments  regarding  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  are  moderate  and  restrained  will  be 
recognized  by  anyone  who  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  continuing  battle  for  full 
development  of  the  Middle  Snake  River. 
The  editorial  follows: 

One  Bad  Apple 

Under  the  best  of  conditions  the  fish  versus 
dams  controversy  in  the  Columbia  River  is 
laden  with  explosives.  The  reasonable  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  middle  are  constantly  trying  to 
keep  the  extremists  under  control.  The  ex¬ 
tremists  are  those  at  one  end  who  would 
build  big  hydroelectric  dams  on  all  streams 
without  concern  for  fish  and  those  at  the 
other  end  who  would  discontinue  all  build¬ 
ing  of  dams. 

One  could  not  blame  the  people  who  want 
to  keep  a  tight  lid  on  this  explosive  laden 
controversy  if  they  ordered  some  Idaho 
Power  Co.  officials  to  face  a  firing  squad. 
Idaho  Power  Co.  is  making  it  terribly  tough 
on  the  peacemakers. 

It  started  last  year  when  thousands  of  fish 
died  at  Idaho  Power  Co.’s  Brownlee  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River  because  the  company 
had  not  adequately  prepared  to  get  the  fish 
past  construction  work  on  the  dam.  Be¬ 
cause  consultation  with  aquatic  biologists 
could  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  at 
Brownlee,  public  reaction  was  that  Idaho 
Power  Co.  just  didn’t  give  a  hang  about  the 
fish. 

Now,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is 
holding  hearings  at  which  plans  for  passing 
fish  at  Brownlee  Dam  and  two  other  dams 
Idaho  Power  Co.  intends  to  build,  Oxbow 
and  Little  Hells  Canyon,  are  under  discus¬ 
sion.  An  Idaho  Power  Co.  spokesman  got 
things  off  to  a  fine  start  by  suggesting  that 
the  cost  of  facilities  that  would  safely  pass 
the  fish  would  be  so  large  it  might  be  better 
to  forget  it — cost  to  consumers  of  power  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dams  would  be  much  less  if  fish 
passage  facilities  were  not  built,  so  why  build 
’em? 

Public  utilities  that  are  as  shallow  as 
this  in  their  understanding  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  give  all  public  utilities  a  bad  reputa- 
ton,  which  many  do  not  deserve.  It’s  the 
old  story  of  one  bad  apple  in  the  box  spoiling 
all  the  others. 

Idaho  Power  Co.  has  run  roughshod  over 
all  opposition  in  the  State  of  Idaho  for  years. 
The  influence  it  has  over  the  economy  of 
Idaho  must  frighten  some  good  people  in  that 
State. 

But  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  working  outside  its 
bailiwick  now.  What  it  does  at  Brownlee, 
Oxbow,  and  Little  Hells  Canyon  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  many  people  outside  the  State  of 
Idaho.  That  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  not  recog¬ 
nized  that  is  painfully  evident. 
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The  Russian  Economic  Offensive : 
Meaning  and  Intent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  views  expressed  these 
past  2  years  with  regard  to  the  economic 
competition  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
supposed  to  be  generating  against  the 
United  States.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
familiar  views  are  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  national 
entity  comparable  in  character  and  na¬ 
ture  to  this  country. 

One  obtains  an  entirely  different  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  when  the  economic 
analysis  is  properly  placed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  political  reality.  A  recent  arti¬ 
cle  appearing  in  the  Free  World  Forum 
under  the  title  of  “The  Russian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Offensive:  Meaning  and  Intent’* 
presents  an  analysis  on  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  Union  being  an  empire  economy 
with  Russian  Moscow  at  the  helm.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  who  is  a 
professor  in  Soviet  economics  at  George¬ 
town  University  and  also  chairman  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  the  article  critically  evaluates 
most  of  the  standard  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  casts  an  analysis  in  the  light 
of  Russia’s  exploitation  of  the  economic 
resources  of  the  many  captive  non-Rus¬ 
sian  nations  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  combating  Moscow’s  economic  cold- 
war  strategy,  the  thesis  advanced  by  Dr. 
Dobriansky  offers  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities.  Because  the  different 
perspective  and  analysis  contained  in 
this  article  merits  the  attention  of  our 
Members,  I  include  it  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Russian  Economic  Offensive:  Meaning 
and  Intent 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

There  is  as  much  fallacious  thinking  in 
this  country  about  the  so-called  Russian  eco¬ 
nomic  offensive  as  one  finds  about  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  Moscow’s  cultural  exchanges 
and  exhibits.  The  fallacies  stem  ultimately 
from  our  protracted  inability  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  the  totalistic  nature  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Russian  cold-war  activity.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  think  in  totalistic  contexts  with 
an  eye  constantly  affixed  to  all  the  interre¬ 
lated  parts  and  components.  Our  reasoning 
processes  tend  generally  to  concentrate  on 
the  isolated  event,  the  piecemeal  and  the 
single  development,  seemingly  unrelated  to 
other  developments  which  are  different 
either  in  type  or  spatial  location.  Prom  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  this  incapacity  to 
match  the  totalitarian  character  of  charac¬ 
teristic  Russian  political  thinking  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  root  cause  of  our  failures 
to  meet  the  cold-war  challenges  posed  by 
Moscow,  including  the  ostensible  economic 
challenge. 

Economists  dealing  with  this  subject  are 
notorious  for  their  vacuous  interpretations. 
Although  it  is  true  that  foreign  exchange 
considerations,  the  requirements  of  the 
7-year  plan,  and  certain  raw-material  short¬ 
ages  are  factors  which  must  be  carefully 
weighed  in  any  assessment  of  Moscow’s  eco¬ 


nomic  offensive,  these  factors  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  only  facets  of  a  broader  context  of 
thought  and  operation.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
realistically  conceive  of  any  Russian  action, 
irrespective  of  its  nature,  being  without  a 
basic  political  motivation  and  an  objective. 
So  it  is  in  the  economic  sphere.  For  a 
realistic  appraisal  one  cannot  even  begin  to 
analyze  this  offensive  without  a  preliminary, 
steady  awareness  that  the  economic  consti¬ 
tutes  only  a  means  for  higher  Russian  politi¬ 
cal  ends.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  no 
such  awareness  characterizes  the  utterances 
and  statements  of  many  American  leaders  in 
business  and  government. 

Starting  at  an  extreme,  Cyrus  Eaton,  for 
example,  views  Moscow’s  offensive  as  a  stroke 
of  "peaceful  competitive  coexistence”  which 
we  must  accept  as  any  businessman  would  in 
his  given  industry.  The  folly  of  this  point 
of  view  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
This  is  the  appropriate  view  which  Russian 
propaganda  seeks  to  disseminate.  This 
year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  businessmen  and  indus¬ 
trialists  who,  like  Eaton,  hold  this  point 
of  view.  They  see  the  challenge  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  duel  without  realizing  that  the  duel 
is  of  a  broader  and  different  character  and 
that  the  economic  is  only  another  weapon 
in  the  struggle.  In  short,  with  this  pri¬ 
mary  and  indispensable  perspective,  the  to¬ 
tal  offensive,  of  which  the  economic  is  only 
another  and,  at  that,  a  less  important  phase, 
is  really  neither  peaceful  nor  fairly  competi¬ 
tive,  and  certainly  not  coexistent. 

By  dangling  the  prospect  of  a  $3  billion 
market  for  U.S.  goods  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  Eaton  cannot  fool  too  many  people  as 
to  the  type  of  so-called  economic  competi¬ 
tion  confronting  us.  The  fact  is  that  Mos¬ 
cow’s  economic  competition  is  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  challenges  in  the  past.  De¬ 
spite  the  existence  of  similar  ingredients  of 
political  determination,  German  and  Japa¬ 
nese  economic  competition  prior  to  World 
War  II  was  pursued  far  more  in  accord  with 
the  canons  of  international  trade  than  one 
can  ascribe  to  Russian  economic  competi¬ 
tion.  Basic  economic  considerations  of  com¬ 
parative  costs,  material  shortages,  foreign 
exchange  scarcity  and  going  markets 
weighed  far  more  heavily  than  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case.  Thus,  when  Phillip  Cortney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  speaks  of  establish¬ 
ing  trade  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  under 
ICC  rules,  he  is  unwittingly  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  endless  talks  which  will  be  designed 
by  Moscow  to  change  these  rules  (Chamber 
of  Commerce  Weighs  Trade  Talks  With  So¬ 
viet,  UPI,  Aug.  20). 

Another  fallacious  view  is  that  by  seek¬ 
ing  trade  and  extending  aid,  Moscow  is  seri¬ 
ously  aiming  at  a  lessening  of  world  ten¬ 
sions.  The  naivete  of  this  view  compares 
equally  with  the  previous  one.  Again,  the 
view  is  expressed  in  a  void  of  fact  and  cold 
war  reality.  As  we  shall  see,  the  very  op¬ 
posite  is  the  case.  Both  trade  and  economic 
aid  are  Russian  expedients  for  the  deepen¬ 
ing  and  creation  of  tensions  that  would  ac¬ 
commodate  Moscow's  imperial  expansionism. 
On  the  economic  front,  various  techniques 
are  employed  to  bring  this  about. 

Another  notion  frequently  discussed  is 
that  by  trading  with  the  Communist  empire, 
we  would  reap  many  economic  advantages, 
proving  that  our  system  is  superior  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  firm  base  for  understanding  and  peace¬ 
ful  relations.  All  of  the  elements  of  this 
argument  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
specious.  With  a  monopolistic  trade-control 
system,  Moscow  has  the  first  advantage.  It 
is  illusory  to  believe  that  any  net  economic 
advantages  in  terms  of  trade  would  flow  in 
our  direction.  What  might  appear  as  a  gross 
advantage  to  a  particular  firm  here  may  well 
be  of  double  advantage  to  the  development 
of  the  empire’s  economic  system  where  real 
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costs  in  effort  and  lives  are  by  far  not  as 
determinative  as  here. 

Those  who  speak  of  the  need  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  our  economic  system 
disply  either  their  ignorance  of  our  and  the 
totalitarian  Russian  systems  or  their  com¬ 
plete  vulnerability  to  Russian  propaganda 
bluffs.  On  November  22,  1957,  Khrushchev 
boasted  that  “the  treat  to  the  United  States 
is  not  the  ICBM  but  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
production.  We  are  relentless  in  this,  and 
it  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our  system.” 
Apparently,  too  many  Americans,  ignorant  of 
the  functioning  of  our  system  and  little  con¬ 
versant  with  the  perpetual  war  economy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  took  this  grandiose  statement 
to  heart.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Kremlin  leaders  have  boasted  in  this  vein. 
Moreover,  any  intensive  analysis  of  the  two 
systems  shows  that  the  question  of  superior¬ 
ity  is  an  academic  one.  In  terms  of  human 
and  civilized  values,  there  exists  no  need  for 
us  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  our 
system. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  our 
industrialists  and  popular  writers  are  even 
more  deterministic  in  their  economic  think¬ 
ing  than  the  alleged  Marxists  in  the  Kremlin. 
In  fact,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  Marxism 
involved  in  the  behavior  and  actions  of  the 
new  Russian  imperialist  class.  The  claim 
that  trade  lays  a  firm  base  for  understanding 
and  peaceful  relations  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
a  myth.  In  this  century  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  were  the  best  of  customers  and  yet 
this  relationship  failed  to  produce  peaceful 
relations  between  them.  In  relation  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  determinism  implicit  in  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  hardly  applicable.  Moscow  con¬ 
siders  trade  insofar  as  it  abets  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  colonial  economic  system  and 
enables  it  to  further  its  objectives  in  the 
free  world;  individual  entrepreneurs  in  the 
free  world  are  not  motivated  by  such  total¬ 
istic  ends,  which  are  essentially  political  in 
nature.  Trade  relations  with  a  complete 
state  monopoly  are  hardly  grounds  for  under¬ 
standing  the  many  peoples  and  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Were  such  an  under¬ 
standing  achieved,  proponents  of  this  spe¬ 
cious  argument  would  then  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  why  we  should  not  trade  with  the 
Moscow  monopoly. 

There  are  even  some  among  us  who  view 
Russian  economic  aid  as  an  attempt  to 
build  up  genuine  good  will  for  the  new  re¬ 
gime  in  Moscow.  Others  go  further  to  im¬ 
pute  humanitarian  gestures  in  Moscow’s  ac¬ 
tions.  The  most  that  one  can  say  is  that 
evidently  there  is  no  limit  to  wishful  think¬ 
ing.  Aside  from  these  analytical  comments, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  some  of  us  do  not  pay 
heed  to  the  observations  made  by  the  present 
leaders  of  the  new  ruling  class  in  Russia.  Jn  . 
1955,  for  example,  Khrushchev  openly  stated 
that  “we  (the  U.S.S.R.)  value  trade  least 
for  economic  reasons  and  most  for  political 
purposes.”  This  observation  is  well  sub- 
standiated  by  all  the  essential  facets  of  the 
so-called  Russian  economic  offensive.  Our 
trouble  is  that  we  fail  to  view  this  offensive 
in  perspective  and  with  factual  and  interpre¬ 
tative  background.  If  we  fail  to  see  Russian 
actions  in  toto,  we  shall  fail  to  understand 
any  individual  one  of  them  intelligently. 

THE  PICTURE  OF  RUSSIAN  AID  AND  TRADE 

Russian  aid  and  trade  is,  of  course,  only 
a  part  of  Moscow’s  cold  war  operation.  This 
is,  by  far,  not  the  most  important  part;  how¬ 
ever,  it  reflects  an  activity  which  contributes 
to  Russian  efforts  in  this  main  bout  against 
the  Free  World.  Those  who  are  preparing  to 
avoid  or  to  win  in  this  struggle  cannot  be 
said  to  be  aware  of  the  realities  of  the  fight 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  Moscow’s  strategy 
and  tactics  are  not  new,  nor  are  they  pe¬ 
culiarly  Communist.  They  are  perfectly  in 
tradition  with  the  empire-building  tech¬ 
niques  of  old  Russia.  They  appear  new  to 
many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of 
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the  Russian  Empire,  both  past  and  present. 
The  economic  picture  reflects  these  old  tech¬ 
niques.  The  shell-game  method  of  “now  you 
see  it,  now  you  don’t*'  manifests  itself  in  the 
economic  sphere  as  in  any  other.  And  so  it 
is  with  other  methods. 

Considering  first  the  aid  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  there  are  heavy  elements  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  misplaced  thought.  The  empire,  in¬ 
cluding  China,  has  up  to  the  end  of  1958  al¬ 
located  some  $2.2  billion  for  foreign  aid.  The 
Soviet  Union  presumably  has  contributed 
over  a  billion,  and  the  remainder  has  come 
from  the  so-called  satellites.  Much  of  this 
is  still  on  paper  since  only  about  $900  mil¬ 
lion  of  goods  and  services  have  actually  been 
tendered.  China,  in  contrast  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  extended  about  $647  million  in 
aid  in  the  form  of  grants  mostly.  Loans  over 
long  varying  periods  and  at  a  low  2l/2  per¬ 
cent  interest  feature  almost  all  U.S.S.R. 
aid.  Moscow’s  aid  to  China  over  the  past 
5  years  has  approximated  $430  million  in 
loans.  The  so-called  satellite  nations  in 
Europe,  which  are  supposed  to  be  extending 
“independent’’  aid,  follow  the  loan  basis 
technique  at  interest  charges  ranging  as  high 
as  5  percent. 

Aid  dispensed  by  Moscow  is  not  a  handout. 
It  is  naive  to  think  that  such  aid  is  not  with¬ 
out  strings.  Where  any  form  of  economic  de¬ 
pendence  comes  into  being,  strings  are  in¬ 
evitably  attached.  Even  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  dependence,  Moscow  sees 
to  it  that  political  strings  are  immediately 
attached  to  indigenous  elements.  But  what 
is  most  significant  in  the  picture  of  Mos¬ 
cow’s  economic  aid  is  that  about  95  percent 
of  it  goes  to  countries  near  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  India, 
Burma,  and  Indonesia  are  relatively  close 
and  strategically  situated  for  Russian  solici¬ 
tude.  Meager  as  it  is,  such  Russian  aid  is 
an  economic  penetration  in  conformity  with 
imperial  Russia’s  old  borderlands  policy 
which  today  points  at  the  entire  southern 
and  southeastern  Asiatic  spheres. 

Russian  economic  penetration  is  the  open¬ 
ing  wedge  for  more  important  political  and 
psychological  infiltration.  The  minor  $133 
million  credits  extended  to  India  were  so 
exaggerated  that  many  throughout  the  world 
received  the  impression  of  a  major  economic 
assault  upon  the  free  world.  Steel  mills  are 
being  built  in  greater  aggregate  value  by  the 
West  Germans,  Americans  and  the  British  in 
India,  but  popular  impression  has  it  that 
Moscow  almost  dominates  this  field  of  aid. 
The  psychological  and  propaganda  value  of 
the  Russian-supported  Bhilai  steel  mill  is 
incalculable.  Percentagewise,  U.S.S.R.  trade 
with  India  has  soared  fortyfold  over  the  past 
7  years;  yet,  the  near  half  billion  rupees  of 
trade  make  up  only  2y2  percent  of  India’s 
total  foreign  trade.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
Moscow’s  aid  and  trade  contribution  in  the 
direction  of  India  is  thinly  marginal,  as  it  is 
in  all  other  areas.  The  value  of  this  contri¬ 
bution,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  actual  penetration  made  by 
Moscow  in  this  part  of  Asia.  As  Khrushchev 
said,  the  valuation  must  be  made  most  “for 
political  purposes.’’ 

In  India  and  elsewhere,  Moscow’s  economic 
penetration  unavoidably  means  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  men  and  ideas,  the  formation  of 
cadres  under  pretense  that  projects  could  be 
operated  and  managed  only  by  technicians 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  it  means  preparing 
the  ground  for  a  trade  imperialism  which 
would  contribute  to  the  political  isolation  of 
the  country  involved  in  preparation  for  the 
eventual  takeover.  Here,  too,  the  technique 
is  not  new.  The  Russian  Communists  used 
it  with  perhaps  less  vigor  in  connection  with 
many  now  captive  non-Russian  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  the  present  Soviet  Union; 
before  them,  the  czars  made  use  of  economic 
means  and  slogans  to  create  dissension  in 
neighboring  countries. 


The  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
recently  sensed  this  sequence  of  events  and  is 
now  leaning  more  toward  economic  sources 
in  the  free  world.  Egypt  alone  has  been 
promised  some  $500  million  aid  by  Moscow 
over  a  12-year  period  at  2  >4  percent  interest. 
Its  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
10  times  in  the  past  2  years.  Last  year, 
about  60  percent  of  total  Egyptian  exports 
were  taken  by  the  Communist  empire. 
Egypt’s  experience  in  1957,  when  Moscow 
bought  up  the  bulk  of  its  cotton  at  a  high 
price  and  resold  it  in  Western  Europe  at  low 
prices,  revealed  in  part  the  designs  of  the 
Russian  economic  offensive.  Moscow’s  aim 
is  clearly  to  attach  the  U.A.R.’s  economy  to 
the  Communist  empire’s.  Without  the  nor¬ 
mal  supplies  of  foreign  exchange,  the  U.A.R. 
would  have  to  turn,  as  indeed  it  did,  to  Mos¬ 
cow  for  oil,  textiles,  ships,  and  mining 
equipment.  Like  others,  the  Egyptians  are 
beginning  to  recall  the  old  adage,  “Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes”  (I  fear  the  Greeks 
even  bearing  gifts) . 

Different  manipulations  by  Moscow  are 
noticeable  in  other  areas,  too.  Syria,  the 
other  part  of  the  U.A.R. ,  received  credits  up 
to  $167  million  when  Moscow  moved  in,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  1958  crop  failure.  To 
further  this  aid,  Moscow  has  had  its  planes 
photograph  the  entire  area,  thereby  gaining 
considerable  military  value  from  the  trans¬ 
action.  In  Iraq,  recipient  of  about  $138 
million  credits  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  same 
story  is  being  repeated.  The  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  story  of  infiltration  and  re¬ 
connaissance  are  yet  to  be  witnessed  in  full. 
Whether  the  initial  links  are  by  aid  or  trade, 
Moscow  will  develop  some  means  for  politi¬ 
cal  infiltration  of  the  target  country.  It 
did  not  hesitate  to  violate  its  trade  pact 
with  Finland  in  order  to  produce  a  change 
in  the  hard-pressed  Finnish  Government. 
Iran  and  Yugoslavia  were  unsuccessfully 
subjected  to  similar  pressures.  To  show 
favor  toward  the  Arab  world,  Moscow  shifted 
its  demand  for  oranges  from  Israel  to 
Morocco.  It  placed  its  wool  orders  with 
South  Africa  instead  of  once-favored  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  display  its  displeasure  over  the 
asylum  given  to  escapees  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  empire.  Just  recently,  Moscow  moved 
in  quickly  to  offer  Bolivia  a  credit  of  $40 
million  for  a  40-year  period  when  signs  of 
a  U.S.  refusal  for  further  aid  appeared.  The 
very  offer  can  serve  to  intensify  the  political 
division  and  tension  in  that  country. 

An  astute  examination  of  the  economic 
facts  pertaining  to  any  country  with  whom 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  such  relations  will  reveal 
some  actual  or  potential  political  value  which 
Moscow  considers  of  greater  importance  any¬ 
way.  The  economic  data  in  themselves  show 
that  both  aid  and  trade  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  meager  and  marginal.  Total  U.S.S.R. 
trade  with  the  free  world  is  not  ,  more  than 
that  of  Switzerland,  approximately  1  percent. 
A  fact  that  most  Westerners  seem  to  overlook 
is  that  trade  by  the  Russian  Empire,  whether 
of  the  past  or  present,  has  always  been  small. 
Empire  self-sufficiency  is  a  traditional  policy 
observed  by  Russian  autocrats  right  down 
to  the  present.  The  Soviet  Union  is  making 
no  great  sacrifices  in  its  aid  and  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  Needless  to  say,  the  imperial  economy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  comes  first.  Despite  these 
truths,  however,  the  danger  in  the  Russian 
economic  offensive  rests  in  Its  political  rami¬ 
fications.  The  economic  offensive  as  such, 
measured  in  goods  and  services,  is  thin  and 
harmless.  What  is  of  perilous  import  to  the 
free  world  is  Moscow’s  political  capitalization 
of  its  marginal  economic  inroads. 

In  1958,  U.S.S.R.  world  trade  amounted  to 
$8.5  billion.  Of  this,  only  a  little  over  $2 
billion  was  with  the  free  world  and,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  half  of  this  amount  was  with 
NATO  countries.  For  our  purposes  here, 
there  ai;e  two  points  of  significance  in  this 


distribution.  One  is  that  the  only  NATO 
country  for  whom  this  trade  assumes  marked 
proportions  is  Iceland.  Its  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  averages  about  one-quarter  of  its 
total  world  trade.  The  higher  this  goes,  the 
greater  the  vulnerability  of  the  country’s 
economy  to  shock  and  dislodgment  once 
Moscow  exercises  its  leverage  for  political 
ends.  In  this  respect,  there  is  little  to  be 
concerned  about  the  other  NATO  countries, 
including  Great  Britain  with  its  5-year  trade 
pact  with  Moscow.  Aside  from  Egypt,  much 
the  same  observation  can  be  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  U.S.S.R.’s  trade  and  aid  activities 
in  Africa.  So  far,  much  of  it  has  been  small. 
But  Guinea’s  trade  with  the  Communist  em¬ 
pire  has  soared  to  about  30  percent  of  its 
total  trade. 

The  second  significant  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  this  expansion  of  trade  with 
the  economically  advanced  countries  also  is 
not  new  with  regard  to  aim  and  purpose. 
Essentially,  it  repeats  the  pattern  of  the 
1930’s.  With  the  goals  of  the  present  7-year 
plan  reaching  even  unrealistic  heights,  Mos¬ 
cow  seeks  to  obtain  goods  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  plan.  The  Russians  have 
always  been  expert  copyists  and  much  of 
their  progress  in  many  fields  has  been  due  to 
technological  imitation.  As  before,  the 
prospect  of  a  drastic  cutoff  in  such  trade 
should  not  be  ruled  out.  Consumer  goods 
represent  the  lowest  priority  rating  in 
U.S.S.R.  imports.  There  are  some  900  non- 
licensed  commodities  available  to  Moscow 
from  the  United  States,  but  one  can  rest 
assured  that  this  category  will  hardly  be 
tapped.  As  shown  by  its  trade  pact  with 
Great  Britain,  Moscow  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  chemicals,  synthetics  plants,  new 
types  of  machineries  and  similar  producers’ 
goods. 

MEANING,  INTENT  AND  METHODS  OF  COUNTER¬ 
ACTION 

From  this  picture,  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  so-called  Russian  economic  offensive 
should  be  quite  clear.  There  is  every  logical 
justification  for  one  to  view  the  aid  and 
trade,  issued  from  any  sector  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  empire,  as  a  calculated  effort  deter¬ 
mined  ultimately  by  Moscow.  The  effort  is 
made  to  the  largest  extent  with  captive  re¬ 
sources  in  this  empire.  This  includes  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  captive  resources  rep¬ 
resented  there  by  the  subugated  non- 
Russian  nations.  It  is  vital  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  for  purposes  of  propaganda  counter¬ 
action.  I  had  the  privilege  of  both  planning 
and  writing  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution 
which  caused  such  an  outburst  in  Moscow 
during  Vice  President  Nixon’s  tour  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  To  those  who  say  that  without  the 
outbursts  by  Khrushchev,  the  resolution 
would  be  little  known,  I  say  that  his  reflexive 
action  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  For 
the  first  time,  our  Government  recognized 
the  existence  of  all  the  captive  nations  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  reader  need  not  think 
twice  how  Russia  would  appear,  not  only  in 
the  economic  but  every  other  sphere,  if  we 
built  our  propaganda  and  informational  out¬ 
put  on  the  basis  of  this  basic  fact.  With 
the  exploitation  of  rich  resources  in  the 
captive  non-Russian  sectors  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Russia’s  development  would  not  be 
held  in  the  same  light  among  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  as  it  is  when  we  fallaci¬ 
ously  synonymize  the  U.S.S.R.  with  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow’s  prime  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  economy  of  the  empire.  The 
economy  is  being  employed  both  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  accelerating  the  empire’s  economic 
growth  and,  concurrently,  gaining  political 
leverage  in  every  conceivable  part  of  the  free 
world.  To  achieve  the  first,  Moscow  has  to 
take  care  and  be  cautious  with  its  manipula¬ 
tions  of  aid  and  trade.  The  field  is  not  wide 
open  for  reckless  and  irresponsible  action 
which  may  well  backfire  concerning  its  first 
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purpose.  In  the  matter  of  commodity  dump¬ 
ing,  for  example,  Moscow  itself  would  suffer 
from  such  action  and  the  volume  of  export¬ 
able  commodities  is  usually  inadequate  for 
it  to  do  any  serious  harm  in  the  pattern  of 
world  prices.  Moreover,  it  cannot  afford  for 
long  to  delay  on  its  promises  and  to  provide 
inferior  goods  without  developing  an  un¬ 
wholesome  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  those 
least  familiar  with  its  techniques.  It  took 
Moscow  a  full  year  to  deliver  oil  to  Brazil. 
So  far,  the  promises  have  been  long  and  the 
deeds  short.  The  propaganda  and  political 
value  has  also  far  exceeded  the  nominal  value 
of  the  promised  aid  and  trade. 

If  we  watch  the  political  ramifications  of 
this  so-called  economic  offensive,  there  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  fear  in  the  least  any 
strictly  economic  offensive  from  Moscow. 
Without  at  all  simplifying  the  situation,  this 
operation  repeats  an  old  story:  namely,  with 
little  means  Russian  political  cunning  can 
reap  greatly  disproportionate  gains.  As 
Mikoyan  has  said,  “A  modern  Communist  is 
one  who  has  the  zeal  of  a  Bolshevik  and  the 
practicality  of  a  capitalist.  “To  which  one 
may  add,  “The  modern  Communist  is  truly 
the  heir  of  Peter  the  Great’s  legacy.”  For 
the  differences  between  the  two  are  really 
accidental  and  not  substantial.  After  all, 
an  empire,  unprecedented  in  numerous  ways, 
was  built  by  these  methods. 

The  methods  of  counteraction  require  the 
combination  of  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  techniques.  To  show  the 
diminutive  size  of  Russian  economic  strength 
without  the  captive  resources  both  within 
and  outside  the  Soviet  Union  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  produce  a  major  score.  Close  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  democratic  countries  in  fash¬ 
ioning  new  techniques  to  outbid  Moscow  is 
another  practical  avenue  for  our  efforts. 
Western  Germany  has  taken  a  lead  in  this 
respect  and  with  much  success.  For  political 
value,  where  it  becomes  necessary,  uneco¬ 
nomical  deals  should  be  indulged  in  by  tak¬ 
ing  surpluses  from  one  area  and  contributing 
them  to  another.  Also,  a  more  liberalized 
foreign  economic  policy  should  be  developed 
with  the  aim  of  expanding  our  imports  from 
the  very  areas  that  Moscow  shows  its  deepest 
concern  in.  These  and  many  other  methods 
can  be  utilized  profitably  to  prevent  the 
Communist  empire  from  capitalizing  po¬ 
litically  on  its  marginal  economic  inroads. 
Their  selection  and  use,  for  the  ends  in  view, 
presuppose  always  the  broader  framework  of 
interpretative  understanding  suggested  ear¬ 
lier.  To  understand  truly  the  Russians,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  understand  their  under¬ 
standing  of  these  things. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year  who  will  head  the  Portage  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  my  district. 

The  newly  elected  president  is  Mrs. 
Ruth  Melville,  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  as  president  of  a  local  chamber 
of  commerce  in  the  history  of  Cook 
County. 

The  Portage  Park  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  made  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  growth  and  progress  of  a 


large  portion  of  my  district.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chamber,  who  are  all  busi¬ 
nessmen,  have,  through  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  organization,  demonstrated 
that  the  small  businessman  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  progress  in  a  community. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  the 
tremendous  contribution  these  business¬ 
men  have  made  toward  making  my  dis¬ 
trict  a  better  area  in  which  to  live;  but 
I  do  want  to  express  a  deep  concern  that 
this  Nation  is  indeed  losing  a  valuable 
tool  of  democracy  by  driving  the  small 
businessman  out  of  business  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  I  feel  strongly  that 
it  is  our  duty,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  difficult  for  the  small 
businessman  to  exist  in  the  face  of 
mounting  competition  from  large  corpo¬ 
rations. 

I  am  enclosing  in  the  Record  the  re¬ 
marks  delivered  by  Mrs.  Melville  as  she 
assumed  the  important  position  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portage  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Her  remarks  are  significant 
not  only  because  she  is  the  first  woman 
to  assume  this  important  position  in  a 
local  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  but  also  because  they  give  us 
an  insight  of  how  keenly  she  and  the 
other  members  of  the  chamber  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  community.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Portage  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  my  own  congratulations  on 
their  excellent  choice  of  president  and 
also  to  wish  the  organization  unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  the  coming  year  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Melville. 

Mi's.  Melville’s  comments  follow: 

Portage  Park  Chamber  op  Commerce,  Ruth 

Melville,  President,  January  16,  1960 

Installing  officer,  master  of  ceremonies, 
distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Portage 
Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  friends,  a 
deep  sense  of  honor  arose  within  me  as  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  gavel  of  responsibility  as  your 
president.  Never  before  has  my  humility 
asserted  itself  more  strongly  than  now  as  I 
stand  here  tonight  before  this  gathering  of 
business  and  professional  people. 

Fully  aware  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  me, 
I  am  stimulated  by  hope  and  ambition  as  I 
see  a  dawn  of  opportunity  to  offer  service 
and  helpfulness  to  my  fellow  members  and 
community. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  follow  the  path 
of  leadership  so  well  blazed  by  my  competent 
predecessors,  and  I  will  be  ever  mindful  of 
their  successes  that  have  strengthened  and 
developed  our  business  area. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  another  year 
of  progress.  Our  keywords  will  be  service 
and  action  as  our  organization  goes  ahead 
in  1960,  with  constant  effort  to  work  together 
in  harmony  and  friendship,  promoting  a 
stronger  bond  of  unity. 

In  keeping  with  the  planning  sessions  of 
our  new  offiers  and  directors  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  emphasized  in  carrying  out 
a  comprehensive  platform  of  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  expand  and  develop  the  prosperity 
of  Portage  Park’s  business  district  putting  it 
second  to  none  in  all  Chicagoland. 

We  are  pledged  to  redouble  our  efforts  for 
off-street  parking  space  and  concentrate  on 
greater  use  of  our  existing  facilities.  Ex¬ 
pediting  traffic  and  better  traffic  control  to 
eliminate  peak  jams  will  be  sought,  along 
with  improved  street  lighting,  neighborhood 
conservation,  and  the  growth  of  better  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship,  through  a  program 
stressing  courtesy  and  service.  We  will  con¬ 
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tinue  to  have  forceful  promotions  through¬ 
out  the  year  accenting  the  advantages  of 
shopping  in  our  stores. 

An  innovation  will  be  the  addition  of  a 
community  service  program,  designed  to 
bring  the  chamber  of  commerce  into  closer 
relationship  with  service  organizations  such 
as  the  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Clubs,  veterans’ 
units,  and  other  community  groups,  there¬ 
by  gaining  much  for  us  in  the  way  of  good 
will  among  our  customers  and  proving  that 
even  the  tenor  of  commerce  can  be  tempered 
with  a  helping  hand. 

To  achieve  our  several  goals,  active  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  formulated  with  a  specific 
understanding  of  their  duties,  and  with  the 
continued  cooperation  of  our  members  the 
Portage  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  go 
forward  in  1960. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Hill,  our  install¬ 
ing  officer,  for  the  gracious  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  duties,  Mr.  Levey,  our  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies,  who  always  adds  so  much 
to  our  festive  occasions,  and  last  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  least,  Mr.  Christophill  and  his 
committee,  for  their  delightful  party  ar¬ 
rangements.  To  each  and  every  one  present, 
thank  you  for  being  in  attendance  on  this 
memorable  January  event,  may  you  all  enjoy 
to  the  utmost  the  dancing  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

I  am  so  pleased  and  happy  to  have  my 
family,  Jimmie  and  Sherri,  Mr.  Workman, 
my  employer.  Congressman  Pucinski,  Aider- 
man  Cullerton,  State  Representative  Fio 
Rito,  Mr.  Paul  Salinar,  and  such  a  splendid 
representation  from  our  downtown  office 
with  me  this  evening. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  it  has  been  a  real 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  my  fellow 
officers  and  directors  as  executive  secretary 
last  year,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  to  serve  as 
president  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  do¬ 
ing  everything  possible  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
members  of  this  outstanding  organization 
who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  me. 

Thank  you  again  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart. 


A  Report  on  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OP  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
permission  granted  me,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  report  on  alcoholic  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Sr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  probation,  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 
This  study  points  out  the  fine  work  that 
Mr.  Conner  is  doing,  and  I  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  progress  that  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  alcoholic  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

The  report  follows: 

To:  Hon.  John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  chief  judge, 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:  Robert  J.  Conner,  Sr.,  director  of  pro¬ 
bation,  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Subject:  Report  of  the  alcoholic  rehabilita¬ 
tion  (expanded)  program  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  covering  the  first  year  of  operation — 
September  19,  1958,  to  September  30, 
1959. 
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Authorities  report  that  the  disease  of  al¬ 
coholism  is  claiming  200,000  new  victims 
each  year.  The  destruction  it  wreaks  can¬ 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  or  cents  or  in 
human  values. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  ranks  it 
only  below  cardiovascular  diseases,  cancer, 
and  mental  illness  as  a  menace  to  public 
well-being. 

Despite  the  fact  that  one-half  or  more  of 
the  victims  of  this  disease  can  be  rehabili¬ 
tated,  provided  they  can  be  convinced  that 
they  can  be  helped,  and  provided  they  can 
be  persuaded  to  recognize  their  condition, 
the  fact  remains  that  only  a  minute  frac¬ 
tion  of  alcoholics  are  being  reached. 

Many  years  ago  society  punished  the 
drunk  with  the  ducking  stool,  .the  lash,  the 
public  cage  or  stocks,  and  even  poured 
molten  lead  down  his  throat. 

Today  these  forms  of  punishment  have 
been  replaced  by  arrest  and  jail.  Yet  year 
after  year  this  method  has  produced  no  re¬ 
sults. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  had  its  inception 
in  1935.  As  of  today,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims  of  alcoholism  have  been  rehabili¬ 
tated  by  and  through  the  fellowship  of  Al¬ 
coholics  Anonymous. 

There  is  hardly  an  alcoholic  project  work¬ 
ing  today  that  does  not  request  and  receive 
Alcoholic  Anonymous  help.  Practically 
every  community  approach,  every  educa¬ 
tional  project  and  every  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  recommends  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
teachings,  philosophy,  and  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  alcoholics.  The  sole  purpose  of  Al¬ 
coholics  Anonymous  is  to  keep  its  members 
sober  and  help  other  alcoholics  achieve 
sobriety. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  program  doesn’t 
work  with  Alcoholics  Anonymous  then  the 
program  has  no  valid  treatment. 

Since  1946,  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  associated 
with  Alcoholics  Anonymous  in  a  program  to 
reclaim  problem  drinkers. 

When  two  men,  in  1939,  called  on  one  of 
the  municipal  judges,  he  found  that  they 
discussed  the  problem  of  alcoholism  from 
personal  experience  and  not  theory.  Each 
admitted  frankly  that  he  had  a  history  of 
compulsive  drinking  but  each  was  unde¬ 
niably  sober.  The  judge  often  said  he  was 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  and  philosophy 
of  his  two  visitors. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  judge  was  seek¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  a  congested  court  docket 
and  he  wanted  a  mass  production  method  of 
dealing  with  persons  charged  with  drunken¬ 
ness.  His  two  callers  insisted  that  compul¬ 
sive  drunkenness  was  an  individual  problem 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  formula  that 
could  be  applied  to  all. 

In  1945  the  judge  called  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  and  two  members  answered  and  they 
and  a  probation  officer  discussed  at  length 
the  increasing  number  of  persons  appearing 
in  court  charged  with  intoxication.  Their 
meeting  resulted  in  an  experiment  to  offer 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  to  at  least  some  of  the 
prisoners. 

On  December  24,  1945,  the  first  probationer 
under  this  experiment  was  referred  to  the 
probation  department. 

The  experiment  encountered  many  trials 
and  tribulations,  but  time  proved  its  worth 
and  effectiveness. 

Probation  rules  required  a  weekly  report 
in  person  and  on  Saturdays  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  members  began  to  meet  with 
these  probationers  when  they  reported  and 
discussed  their  problems  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
program. 

These  small  informal  meetings  grew,  and 
finally  the  group  met  in  a  small  room  in  the 
courthouse.  This  proved  popular  and  grew 
and  eventually  a  courtroom  was  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  gathering. 

Basically  the  meetings  in  the  courtroom 
on  Saturday  were  opened  and  closed  in¬ 


formally  in  contrast  to  regular  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  groups.  At  each  meeting  it  was 
announced  that  the  meeting  was  not  an 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  meeting,  but  simply 
a  meeting  about  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  It 
was  always  stated  that  the  meeting  was  not 
a  part  of  probation  but  devoted  to  giving 
information  and  was  an  invitation  for  each 
present  to  affiliate  with  an  Alcoholics  Anon¬ 
ymous  group  of  the  individual’s  choice. 

The  court  program  proved  its  worth  and 
in  1956  the  Karrick  report  focused  attention 
on  facts  and  statistics  heretofore  unknown 
or  where  known  had  been  ignored.  The  re¬ 
port  also  pointed  to  the  need  for  expanding 
the  then  existing  program  with  emphasis  on 
the  success  it  had  accomplished. 

Briefly,  the  expansion  was  authorized,  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged,  and  on  September  19,  1958, 
the  new  expanded  program  was  begun. 

Many  trials  and  tribulations  were  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  early  days  of  expansion. 
At  the  beginning,  men  who  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  for  intoxication  and  lodged  in  the 
cellblock  of  the  district  court  awaiting  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  judge,  were  interviewed  in 
that  cellblock  at  7  a.m.  each  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  select  men  likely 
to  be  helped  by  the  program.  The  over¬ 
crowding,  noise,  turmoil,  lack  of  proper  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  environment  for  interviewing 
was  very  apparent  and  clearly  indicated  the 
need  for  a  change.  After  a  period  of  time 
this  method  was  discontinued. 

At  the  present  time  a  system  has  been 
developed  and  put  into  effect  and,  although 
simple,  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  established. 

The  following  resume  explains  the  tech¬ 
nique  now  in  effect: 

When  a  defendant  appears  in  municipal 
court  before  one  of  its  judges  and  charged 
with  intoxication,  and  who  either  pleads 
guilty  or  is  found  guilty,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
bation  officers  assigned  to  the  alcoholic  re¬ 
habilitation  unit  and  working  with  the 
court,  presents  to  the  judge  a  copy  of  the 
individual’s  arrest  record.  The  probation 
officer  makes  a  quick  evaluation  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  standing  before  the  court,  both  from 
his  record  as  well  as  his  appearance  and  con¬ 
duct,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  individual  might  benefit  from  the 
alcoholic  program,  a  request  is  made  that 
the  individual  concerned  be  interviewed  by 
another  probation  officer  assigned  to  the 
unit.  When  the  probation  officer  interviews 
the  man,  he  does  not  sit  in  judgment,  but 
in  reality,  merely  talks  with  the  man  from 
the  standpoint  of  obtaining,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  an  indication  as  to  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  the  individual  with  regard  to 
his  drinking  problem.  If  the  individual  ex¬ 
presses  a  desire  to  help  himself  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  his  drinking  problem,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  for 
a  period  of  3  to  5  days  or  more,  if  necessary, 
in  order  for  him  to  sober  up  and  “dry  out,” 
get  cleaned  up,  and  get  himself  back  into  a 
mental  and  physical  condition  so  that  he 
can  be  helped  and  can  understand  what  will 
be  offered  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
program  offered  by»the  court. 

After  expressing  an  interest  in  helping 
themselves,  they  are  then  again  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  at  which  time  the  probation 
officer  handling  this  particular  phase  of  the 
program  requests  that  the  individual’s  case 
be  continued  for  the  number  of  days  deemed 
necessary  for  proper  "drying  out.” 

We  have  in  our  department  of  corrections, 
so  efficiently  operated  by  Mr.  Donald  Clem- 
mer,  a  system  by  which  drunks  are  returned 
to  the  court.  Mr.  Clemmer  and  his  staff  de¬ 
serve  much  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  handle  this  situation.  The  change  in 
these  people  when  they  return  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  jail  is  almost  unbelievable.  Physically 
and  mentally,  they  are  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  had  they  been  released  from  an¬ 
other  type  of  institution.  The  District  of 


Columbia  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  di¬ 
rector  such  as  Mr.  Clemmer  and  his  staff  who 
Eire  able  to  implement  so  complex  a  program. 

At  approximately  7:45  a.m.,  on  Tuesdays 
through  Fridays,  one  of  the  probation  officers 
goes  to  the  cellblock,  and  those  men  who 
have  been  “dried  out”  are  then  taken  to  a 
courtroom  which  has  been  assigned  for  the 
exclusive  use. of  this  program. 

This  courtroom,  which  is  air  conditioned, 
is  comfortable,  clean,  and  these  men  find 
themselves  in  a  relaxed  environment. 

Two  of  the  probation  officers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  from  personal  experience 
speak  to  these  groups  and  explain  the  details 
of  the  court  program  as  well  as  the  program 
and  operation  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
They  speak  the  language  that  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  at  this  particular  stage. 
Usually  three  to  five  members  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  also  speak  to  these  groups.  They 
give  of  their  time  and  energy  voluntarily. 
Perhaps  this  program  works  as  well  as  it 
does  because  these  members  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  give  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  energy  and  their  advice  is  based  upon 
personal  experience. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  explanations 
and  talks,  the  groups  are  offered  the  program, 
but  only  after  they  have  heard  all  the  facts 
and  all  that  is  offered  to  them.  They  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer  and  no  co¬ 
ercion  in  any  form  is  used. 

They  are  advised  that  in  accepting  the  pro¬ 
gram  only  one  thing  is  asked  of  them  in  re¬ 
turn.  That  is  an  investment  of  1  hour  of 
their  time  to  attend  a  meeting  about  Alco¬ 
holics  Anonymous  which  is  held  at  9  a.m. 
every  Saturday  morning  in  courtroom  18 
of  the  criminal  division  of  the  municipal 
court  or  a  meeting  held  Monday  evenings  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  a  courtroom  located  in  the  civil 
division  of  the  municipal  court. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  work  of  the  court 
in  this  field  is  not  carried  on  as  a  group  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  but  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  philosophy  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
are  applied. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  program,  these 
men  appear  before  the  court  and  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  probation  officer  handling 
these  affairs,  they  are  released  on  personal 
bond. 

After  appearing  in  court,  these  men  are 
then  interviewed  individually  by  probation.' 
officers  assigned  to  this  unit  and  certain 
personal  data  is  recorded  for  record  and 
statistical  purposes.  When  necessary,  re¬ 
ferrals  are  made  for  temporary  food  and 
lodging.  Employment  placements  are  made 
frequently  and  much  employment  counseling 
is  done.  The  office  is  open  every  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  these  men  to 
discuss  personal  and  other  problems  which 
is  so  necessary  for  an  individual  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Referrals  for  clothing  are  made  when 
necessary.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
excellent  cooperation  afforded  us  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  lodging  house,  operated  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Koch.  The 
Salvation  Army  harbor  light  program  di¬ 
rected  by  Envoy  Morgan  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  of  the  staff  connected 
with  the  newly  organized  employment  coun¬ 
seling  service.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  home,  the  Central 
Union  Mission,  and  the  Volunteers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  There,  are  many  other  community  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  excellent  cooperation  and  as¬ 
sistance. 

Many  of  those  we  are  attempting  to  help 
are  referred  to  various  hospitals  in  the  area 
for  medical  care  when  necessary.  Careful 
interviewing  and  screening  has  detected  a 
number  of  active  tubercular  cases  which  are 
referred  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  In  sev¬ 
eral  recent  instances  the  work  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  resulted  in  the  detection  of  mental 
patients  who  had  escaped  or  eloped  and 
these  men  were  returned  to  hospitals  from 
which  they  escaped. 
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One  of  the  interesting  highlights  of  the 
Monday  evening  meetings  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  conducted  by  men  who  obtained 
sobriety  through  the  court  program.  These 
men  make  a  tremendous  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution. 

It  is  also  heartening  to  observe  the  wives, 
parents,  and  relatives  who  often  attend  these 
meetings.  This  not  only  lends  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  concerned,  but  adds  strength 
to  the  program,  because  it  is  not  only  reach¬ 
ing  alcoholics,  but  is  also  reaching  those 
affected  by  alcoholism. 

Probation  officers,  making  presentence  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  court,  upon  discovering 
the  existence  of  an  alcoholic  problem,  have 
been  referring  their  clients  to  this  program 
for  information  and  help.  The  same  is  true 
of  cases  placed  on  probation  and  where  a 
drinking  problem  is  evident. 

Other  agencies,  in  allied  fields,  are  refer¬ 
ring  men  to  whom  the  program  is  explained 
and  in  this  manner  learn  about  alcoholism 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  alcoholic  rehabilitation  unit  consists 
of  three  probation  officers,  a  case  supervisor, 
and  a  stenographer-clerk.  Considerable  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  conducting  and  pre¬ 
paring  presentence  investigation  reports  and 
making  field  visits  in  connection  with  reg¬ 
ular  probation  work. 

Statistics  are  necessary  in  preparing  re¬ 
ports  that  are  required  by  and  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  court  and  the  success  of 
the  expanded  program  for  the  past  year  can 
best  be  evaluated  by  the  following : 

Statistical  report 

Number  of  arrests  by  Metropolitan 
Police  for  intoxication  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  court  Sept.  19,  1958, 
to  Sept.  30,  1959: 


White  males _  9,  659 

White  females _  806 


Total _ _  10,  465 


Negro  males _  11,  277 

Negro  females _  1, 168 


Total . _ . .  12,  445 


Total  males _  20,  936 

Total  females _  1,  974 


Grand  total _ 1  22,  910 

Number  of  defendants  screened  by 
probation  officers: 

In  court _  5,  265 

In  cellblock _  2,  336 


Total _ _ _ _ _  7,  601 


Court  dispositions: 

Not  guilty _ 398 

Personal  bond — direct  action  of 

court _  4,  167 

Personal  bond — direct  action  of 

court  after  screening _ : _  608 

Personal  bond  (quasi-probation) 

after  screening _  2,  415 

Probation  (placed  on  program) _  304 


Total -  7,  892 

Number  placed  on  program  (quasi¬ 
probation  and  probation) _  2,  719 

Number  rearrested _  2  1,215 

Number  not  rearrested _  a  l,  604 

Percentage  of  success  on  pro¬ 
gram -  a  55.  32 

Services  rendered : 
number  referred  for  tempo¬ 
rary  food  and  lodging _  440 

Number  referred  for  employ¬ 
ment  referrance _  204 


Statistical  report — Continued 
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direct  effort _ _  28 

Medical  referrals _  14 


Evaluation  of  estimated  sav¬ 
ings  to  taxpayers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Total  number  placed  on  pro¬ 
gram  (probation  and 

quasi-probation) _  2,  719 

Total  number  rearrested _  1,215 


Total  number  succeeding 

on  program _  1,  504 


Total  number  of  days  those 
on  program  would  have 
served,  based  on  their  past 
records,  of  average  25-day 
sentence,  less  4  days  aver¬ 
age  “drying  out”  period..  31,  584 

Per  capital  cost  per  day  at 
District  of  Columbia  jail  as 

per  Karrick  report _  $2.  86 

Estimated  savings  to  tax¬ 
payers  on  a  first  arrest 

basis  only _  $90,  330.  24 

Estimated  savings  to  tax¬ 
payers  effected  by  overall 
program _ 1  $260,  660.  40 


1  In  addition  to  this  number,  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  total  number  ar¬ 
rested  forfeit  ancl  do  not  appear  in  court. 

2  Many  were  not  rearrested  until  months 
after  going  on  the  program,  yet  we  consider 
them  failures  for  purposes  of  statistics  and 
monetary  evaluation. 

3  We  do  not  claim  all  of  these  individuals 
have  remained  sober,  but  rather,  that  they 
have  not  reappeared  in  court. 

*  Quasi-probationers  would  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  according  to  their  past  records,  an 
average  of  three  times.  (Probationers 
placed  on  program  were  evaluated  on  a  first 
arrest  basis  only.) 

Most  significant  of  these  figures  is  that 
many  of  these  individuals  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  society  and  their  arrest  records 
were  considered,  by  many,  as  hopeless  cases. 

Any  further  expansion  of  the  program  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  additional  personnel 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  activity. 

Plans  are  now  in  the  thinking  stage  for 
the  further  expansion  of  our  activities  in 
order  to  reach  more  alcoholics  appearing 
daily  before  the  court  and  suffering  from 
this  disease.  Perhaps  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  will  be  able  to  interview  in  the 
District  jail  those  men  who  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  specific  term  and  who  evidence 
a  desire  to  do  something  about  their  drink¬ 
ing  problem.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to 
recommend  to  the  court  that  the  remainder 
of  their  sentences  be  suspended  and  that 
they  be  released  on  personal  bond  in  order 
to  take  part  in  this  program. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  we  will  be  able  to 
expand  our  program  to  enable  us  to  talk 
with  men  who  are  released  after  60-,  90-, 
and  180-day  sentences  and  who  are  returned 
to  society  without  funds,  in  many  instances 
without  clothes,  a  place  to  live,  no  job,  and 
no  idea  where  their  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  eventually 
help  many  of  these  men  much  in  the  same 
manner  and  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
we  are  working  with  today. 

The  savings  to  the  taxpayers  Is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  despite  the  fact  that 
the  above  statistics  reveal  a  tremendous 
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saving  in  this  direction.  Sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  available  to  replace  or  measure 
the  intangibles  of  savings  to  welfare  agen¬ 
cies,  or  to  evaluate  the  results  of  new  Jobs, 
higher  pay,  taxes  being  paid,  and  above  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  salvaging  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  homes  and  families. 

The  program  now  in  effect  and  its  ac¬ 
complishments  are  possible  only  because  of 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
judges  of  the  municipal  court,  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  director  of  probation  and  the 
personnel  assigned  to  the  unit.  Without 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  members  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
this  program  would  not  be  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rosekt  J.  Conner, 
Director  of  Probation. 


Murray  Proposal  for  Destruction  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner, 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  on  his  proposal  to 
dismantle  the  stocks  of  large  nuclear 
weapons  held  by  the  three  nuclear 
powers. 

Mr.  Murray  first  advanced  his  proposal 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  World 
Affairs  Institute  at  Pasadena  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1959.  Earlier  this  week  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  in¬ 
serted  the  text  of  this  speech  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  speech,  as  well  as  the  excerpts  which 
I  am  about  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Murray  has  given  generously  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  control  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  him;  but 
I  have  tremendous  respect  for  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  continue  to  press  for 
acceptable,  realistic,  and  safe  means  by 
which  the  threat  of  large-scale  nuclear 
war  may  be  diminished  and  ultimately 
abolished.  This  new  proposal  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  is  one  which  could  be  worked 
into  U.S.  policy  at  the  forthcoming  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament  negotiations  with  nine 
other  nations,  to  be  convened  in  mid-. 
March  of  this  year.  Since  I  understand 
the  United  States  still  has  no  policy 
regarding  these  talks,  Mr.  Murray’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  certainly  one  that  should  be 
given  the  most  serious  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Report  op  Thomas  E.  Murray  Regarding  Dis¬ 
armament  Proposal  Made  Before  the 

Institute  of  World  Affairs,  December  9, 

1959 

I  propose,  as  the  primary  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  practical  goal,  that  we  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  the 
perilous  and  irrational  effort  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  terror.  An  agreement  to  this 
effect  would  be  as  much  in  the  Communist 
interest  as  in  our  own.  Hence  it  appears  as 
possible  and  practical. 

This  goal  is  limited,  as  all  political  goals 
must  be.  There  would  remain,  both  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
world.  This  problem  has  as  many  aspects  as 
the  word  “power”  has  meanings.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  genuine  political  problem  that 
can  be  rationally  and  successfully  handled. 
A  true  balance  of  power,  in  all  the  many 
meanings  of  power  is  a  necessary  contribut¬ 
ing  element  of  world  peace,  whereas  the 
present  precarious  balance  of  terror  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  invitation  to  catastrophe. 

Thus  the  proximate  political  goal  is  clear 
enough.  It  is  a  question,  not  of  upsetting 
the  balance  of  terror,  which  would  entail 
serious  risk,  but  of  dissipating  the  terror 
itself. 

Therefore  the  process  whereby  this  limited 
political  goal  may  be  achieved  is  likewise 
clear  enough.  It  is  a  question  of  initiating 
an  orderly  and  controlled  process  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  megaton  weapons  that  have  created, 
and  still  sustain  the  terror.  The  final  details 
of  the  process  are  proper  matter  for  negotia¬ 
tion,  once  the  end  in  view  is  agreed  on. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  any  proposal,  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  as  the  basis  of 
negotiation,  should  be  kept  clear,  clean,  and 
simple,  free  of  the  kind  of  detail  that  might 
give  rise  to  resistance  or  bickering,  whether 
on  political  or  on  scientific  grounds. 

For  instance,  we  need  not  be  particular 
about  the  composition  of  the  international 
commission  to  supervise  the  dismantling  of 
Russian  and  American  megaton  weapons.  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  scientific  staff  be  com¬ 
petent.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  them 
work  under  a  political  committee  with  the 
widest  representation.  What  is  chiefly  im¬ 
portant  is  that  the  work  be  done,  as  it  were, 
under  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Access  to 
all  the  details  of  the  operation  should  be 
open  to  all  the  media  of  communications. 

The  really  essential  question  concerns  the 
methods  by  which  this  proposal  should  be 
carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  dis¬ 
mantling  process  should  take  place  in 
stages.  The  first  stage  is  an  important  one. 
Enough  megatonage  should  be  destroyed  in 
it  to  affirm  emphatically  and  at  the  outset  a 
mutual  seriousness  of  intent  to  end  the  era 
of  terror.  What  would  constitute  such  a 
quantity  of  megatonage?  The  immediate 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  reached  by 
asking  another.  How  many  megatons  would 
be  sufficient  to  create,  if  exploded,  a  serious 
threat  to  civilization  disaster  on  a  scale  in¬ 
tolerable  both  to  ourselves,  the  legatees  of 
Western  civilization,  and  also  to  the  artisans 
of  the  Communist  world  revolution? 

The  question  is  crucial.  All  experts  agree 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  that  may  be  explosively 
released  without  creating  this  serious  threat, 
both  in  terms  of  immediate  destruction  of 
life  and  property  and  also  in  terms  of  future 
radioactive  fallout.  Within  this  basic  agree¬ 
ment  there  will  doubtless  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  sheer  arithmetic.  However, 
it  will  be  most  important  not  to  let  a 
straightforward  answer  to  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  question  get  lost  amid  the  endless 
niceties  of  scientific  argument. 

I  once  made  an  estimate  myself,  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  AEC.  My  figure  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  article  in  Life  (May  7,  1957)  was 
3,500  megatons.  The  figure  was  not  chal¬ 
lenged  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently. 


An  amount  of  3,500  megatons  might  well 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  initial  dismantling 
stage,  which,  under  the  agreement  I  en¬ 
vision,  would  cover  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3  years.  The  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  agree  to  hand  over  1,750 
megatons  each  to  the  international  agency. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  the  United  States 
to  offer  a  substantial  portion  of  its  total 
share  in  the  first  stage — let  us  say  500  mega¬ 
tons — as  its  first  consignment,  to  be  matched 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  further  agreed  that  the  re¬ 
maining  2,500  megatons  will  be  delivered 
to  the  international  agency  in  matching  lots 
at  prescribed  intervals  within  the  3-year 
period.  By  that  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  international  climate  will  have  been  so 
improved  that  the  negotiations  of  other  dis¬ 
armament  measures  will  have  become 
possible. 

The  political  effects  of  carrying  through 
these  measures  to  end  the  terror  that  has 
brooded  over  a  decade  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  whole  international  com¬ 
munity.  Of  course,  the  deep  reality  of  the 
cold  war  will  remain  untouched.  But  the 
illegitimate  issue  of  sheer  physical  survival 
will  no  longer  dominate  the  continuing 
rivalry  between  opposed  forms  of  social  and 
political  organizations.  Hence  it  should  be 
possible  to  see  more  clearly  the  real  issues — 
moral,  political,  and  economic — and  to  deal 
with  them  more  firmly. 

I  know  that  my  proposal  has  raised  mis¬ 
givings  in  some  minds.  “We  face  an  enemy,” 
so  runs  the  argument,  “who  recognizes  no 
moral  restraints  in  his  use  of  force,  and  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends.  Only 
terror  of  intolerable  reprisals  will  deter  him 
from  aggression.  Therefore,  we  should  not 
surrender  the  weapons  of  terror.”  This  argu¬ 
ment,  if  valid  at  all,  would  forbid  any  kind 
of  nuclear  disarmament  negotiations  in  good 
faith.  It  would  condemn  the  world  to  go 
on  living  under  an  unstable  balance  of 
terror  until  the  unlikely  event  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  conversion  to  morality.  Hence  the 
argument  reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  More¬ 
over,  it  implies  an  abject  admission  that 
human  reason  is  powerless  to  cope  with  evil 
except  by  stooping  to  evil.  And  it  would  re¬ 
quire  that  we  forever  commit  ourselves,  in 
the  narAe  of  an  undefined  morality,  to  the 
profound  lack  of  moral  control  and  to  the 
equally  profound  lack  of  political  rationality 
that  have  characterized  our  armament  poli¬ 
cies  for  the  past  decade.  I  do  not  recognize 
the  validity  of  this  kind  of  twisted  and  de¬ 
spairful  argument.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  kind  of  political  or  moral  or  even 
military  argument  can  be  made,  with  any 
plausibility,  in  favor  of  a  balance  of  terror 
as  a  basis  of  peace.  Terror,  induced  by  the 
threat  of  unlimited  violence,  has  no  place 
in  the  moral  or  political  universe.  Advocacy 
of  unlimited  violence,  or  consent  to  it,  will 
make  barbarians  of  us  all.  Our  first  duty  as 
a  civilized  people  is  to  banish  the  barbarism 
of  terror  from  the  place  it  has  usurped  in 
public  policy. 

The  moral  cynicism  of  communism  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  maintaining  a  policy  of 
terror.  I  readily  grant  that  no  moral 
scruples  hinder  communism  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  aims.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
communism  recognizes  no  restraints  at  all 
on  its  use  of  force  in  pursuit  of  its  aims. 
The  supreme  restraint  is  imposed  by  the 
very  Communist  dogma  of  world  revolution 
which  is  supposed  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
world  organization,  the  dogma  supposes  that 
there  will  be  a  productive  world  and  masses 
of  peoples  to  organize.  Hence  the  dogma 
forbids  the  use  of  unlimited  nuclear  violence 
that  could  imperil  the  sheer  existence  of 
peoples  and  world  alike. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  Communist  assur¬ 
ance  that  its  revolutionary  advance  is  as  in¬ 
evitable  as  history  itself.  But  the  revolu¬ 
tion  is  to  advance  as  history  advances, 
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gradually  and  little  by  little.  The  capitalist 
camp  is  not  to  be  shattered  by  some  sudden 
overwhelming  release  of  nuclear  violence, 
let  loose  with  no  defined  political  purpose 
but  only  with  the  intention  of  sheer 
destruction. 

This  is  not  the  strategy  of  the  revolution. 
Rather,  the  revolutionary  assurance  is  that 
there  will  be  a  continuing  series  of  limited 
political  victories,  and  an  accumulation  of 
limited  economic  conquests,  and  above  all 
a  growing  conversion  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  ideology  and  in  the  superior  merits 
of  the  Communist  system  of  social  organ¬ 
ization. 

All  these  gradual  advances  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  every  turn  by  apt  force,  when  the 
use  or  threat  of  it  is  useful  or  necessary  for 
the  limited  end  in  view  at  the  moment. 
This  is  the  ever-present  danger  that  Amer¬ 
ican  political,  military,  and  weapons  policy 
must  confront  and  overcome.  The  essential 
problem  is  to  possess  the  apt  force  to  meet 
the  limited  threat  of  the  moment,  wherever 
it  may  arise. 

However,  the  same  Communist  dogma  and 
the  same  Communist  assurance  of  inevit¬ 
able  success  that  dictate  the  use  of  apt  force, 
if  force  is  necessary  to  insure  success,  also 
set  limits  to  the  force  to  be  used  and  forbid 
the  extremes  of  violence.  The  Communist 
purpose  is  success,  the  political  success  of 
the  revolution.  Limited  force  is  an  apt 
means  to  this  success.  Unlimited  nuclear 
violence  is  an  inept  means,  a  useless  means, 
a  far  too  dangerous  means. 

Therefore  is  it  true  to  say  that  commu¬ 
nism  “will  stop  at  nothing”  in  the  matter  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  arms?  It  does  recognize 
its  own  kinds  of  restraint.  Its  own  dogma 
is  a  discipline  on  the  use  of  force.  To  over¬ 
look  this  fact  is  to  mistake  the  real  peril 
we  face.  Policy  designed  to  meet  fanciful 
dangers  is  a  work  of  fantasy,  not  statesman¬ 
ship. 

Finally,  in  this  same  connection  a  serious 
question  must  be  raised.  Is  it  true  to  say 
that  the  American  policy  of  nuclear  terror 
has  been  a  success?  Has  the  unlimited  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent,  backed  by  the  threat  of 
massive  retaliation,  achieved  any  real  pur¬ 
pose,  military  or  political?  Has  this  policy 
effectively  “contained”  the  Communist  revo¬ 
lution?  Has  it  stopped  the  Communist  re¬ 
gimes  from  moving  toward  any  of  their  se¬ 
lected  goals? 

No  serious  man  may  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  with  an  unhesitating  and  unqualified 
“Yes.”  At  best,  the  answer  can  be  only  con¬ 
jectural.  And  there  are  serious  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  answer  ought  to  be  “No.” 
The  main  reason  is  that  during  the  past 
decade  the  advance  of  the  Communist  revo¬ 
lution  has  not  in  fact  been  halted.  Or, 
where  it  has  suffered  a  check,  the  credit 
must  go  either  to  the  altered  course  of 
events  or  to  policies  other  than  massive  re¬ 
taliation. 

The  argument  made  by  the  advocates  of 
our  present  strategy  of  massive  retaliation, 
namely,  that  only  a  policy  of  terror  will 
deter  the  immoral  Communist  enemy,  and 
that  therefore  the  surrender  of  our  megaton 
weapons  of  terror  would  entail  serious  risk 
to  American  security,  is  a  purely  gratuitous 
assertion.  It  cannot  be  proved.  It  must  be 
taken  on  faith,  and  hence  constitutes  a  poor 
basis  for  a  rational  policy.  Much  better 
arguments  than  this  would  have  to  be  put 
forward  before  the  categoric  rejection  of  my 
proposal  would  be  justified. 

The  proposal  does  involve  an  element  of 
risk,  as  all  disarmament  proposals  must.  But 
on  any  calculation  of  relative  risks,  espe¬ 
cially  those  involved  in  current  American 
armament  and  disarmament  policy,  I  much 
prefer  to  accept  the  risk  involved  in  my 
proposal.  No  other  nuclear  disarmament 
plan  now  before  the  American  public  in¬ 
volves  a  risk  as  minimal. 
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Senate  worked  on  school  construction  bill. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings ,  pages  1708-1717 

Bills  Introduced:  7  bills  and  5  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  2970-297 6;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  85-89. 

Pages  1708-1709, 1805 

Resolution  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  247,  to  provide  additional  staff  and  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  ($125,000)  (S. 
Rept.  1075) — referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  pagei708 

Bills  Referred:  19  House-passed  bills  and  2  House- 
passed  concurrent  resolutions  were  referred  to  appro¬ 
priate  committees.  Pages  1 707-1 708 

School  Construction:  Senate  continued  its  work  on 
S.  8,  authorizing  Federal  assistance  for  school  construc¬ 
tion,  taking  the  following  actions  on  amendments  to 
committee  amendment  (in  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
bill): 

Rejected:  By  18  yeas  to  71  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Cooper  amendment  (in  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  committee  substitute),  authorizing  appropriations 
annually  of  such  sums  as  necessary  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  annually  coming  due  on  school  construction 
obligations  in  the  aggregate  principal  of  $4  billion  and 
allocating  for  each  of  the  next  4  years  $1  billion  for 
school  purposes;  Cotton  amendment  (as  substitute  for 
Cooper  substitute),  authorizing  annual  appropriations 
to  each  State  for  school  purposes  in  an  amount  equal  to 
1  cent  on  each  package  of  cigarettes  sold  in  that  State; 
by  44  yeas  to  44  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled), 
Clark  amendment  to  increase  authorized  appropriations 
from  $500  million  for  each  of  next  2  fiscal  years  to  $25 
per  school-age  child  (amounting  to  $1.1  billion  for  next 
fiscal  year),  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  to  be 
used  for  either  school  construction  or  teachers’  salaries, 
or  both,  after  rejecting,  on  division  vote,  Magnuson 
amendment  (to  Clark  amendment)  giving  to  States  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  over  purposes  for  which  grants  may 
be  used,  and  after  rejecting  by  33  yeas  to  54  nays  (mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  table),  Case  (South  Dakota)  amend¬ 
ment  (to  Clark  amendment)  to  increase  authorized  ap¬ 


propriations  to  $15  per  school-age  child  (instead  of  $25 
in  Clark  amendment). 

After  the  Clark  amendment  above  was  rejected  by  44 
yeas  to  44  nays,  Senate  adopted  by  45  yeas  to  44  nays 
(Vice  President  voting  to  break  tie),  Dirksen  motion  to 
table  Johnson  (Texas)  motion  to  reconsider  vote  on  its 
rejection. 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  Monroney  amendment 
to  increase  authorized  appropriations  from  $500  million 
for  each  of  next  2  fiscal  years  to  $20  per  school-age  child 
for  each  of  next  4  fiscal  years.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  this  amendment. 

Pages  1717-1728,  1736-1755,  1756-1767,  1768-1770,  1773-1805 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
on  Thursday,  February  4,  after  morning  hour  Senate 
will  hear  tributes  to  the  life  and  character  of  former 
Senator  Langer,  following  which  S.  8,  school  construc¬ 
tion,  will  be  further  considered  with  the  hope  of  com¬ 
pleting  action  on  it.  If  Senate  is.  in  session  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  there  will  be  no  record  votes  taken  on 
those  days.  Pageisoi 

Authority  To  Meet:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  on  Thursday, 
February  4,  while  Senate  is  in  session.  Page  1  soi 

Record  Votes  and  Quorum  Calls:  During  Senate  pro¬ 
ceedings  today,  four  record  votes  and  2  quorum  calls 
were  taken,  which  appear  on  pages  1728,  1748,  1751, 
1 797, 1799,  and  1800-1801. 

Confirmations:  Senate  confirmed  the  following  nomi¬ 
nations:  Robert  O.  Boyd,  of  Oregon,  to  be  member  of 
National  Mediation  Board;  and  69  in  the  Public  Health 

Service.  Pagel806 

Nominations:  One  civilian  and  six  judicial  nomina¬ 
tions  were  received.  Pages  1 805-1 806 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
adjourned  at  11:06  p.m.  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  when  it  will  hear  tributes  to  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  former  Senator  Langer,  to  be  followed  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  S.  8,  school  construction.  pages  1801,  isos 
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Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

SPACE  AND  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAMS 

Joint  meeting:  The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con¬ 
tinued,  in  executive  session,  its  hearings  on  the  Air 
Force’s  missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs,  with 
further  testimony  from  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff;  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  Strategic  Air  Command ;  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Bernard  A.  Schriever,  Commander,  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  when  Army  officials 
will  testify  on  such  programs  of  theiij  Department. 

WHEAT 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry :  Committee 
held  hearings  on  S.  2759,  to  strengthen  the  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  quota  and  price  support  program,  and  related 
bills,  with  testimony  from  Charles  Marshall,  Nebraska 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Lincoln,  W.  E.  Hamilton,  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  Chicago,  and  John  C.  Lynn,  legisla¬ 
tive  director,  all  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  master,  the  National 
Grange;  Carl  Bruns,  president,  and  Glen  Bayne,  vice 
president,  both  of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers;  and  John  A.  Baker,  National  Farmers  Union. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee,  in  executive  session, 
ordered  favorably  reported  H.R.  529,  Narcotics  Manu¬ 
facturing  Act  of  i960  (with  effective  date  amendment) ; 
H.R.  3472,  to  make  accrued  annual  leave  of  Federal 
employees  seeking  unemployment  compensation  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  such  compensation 
is  payable  (amended  to  permit  quarters  of  OASI  cover¬ 
age  to  be  credited  in  quarter  earned  in  certain  hardship 
cases) ;  H.R.  7947,  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  nonrefundable  capital  contributions  to  the  FNMA 
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(amended  to  change  effective  date  to  taxable  years  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  1953,  except  no  refunds  allowed 
for  years  prior  to  January  1,  i960) ;  and  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.R.  6785,  to  fix  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  on 
certain  laminated  tires  produced  from  used  tires. 

NOMINATION 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  * 
the  nomination  of  Whitney  Gillilland'  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  prior  to  which 
action,  in  open  session,  testimony  was  heard  thereon 
from  Senator  Hickenlooper,  Thomas  G.  Meeker,  Fed¬ 
eral  Bar  Association,  and  the  nominee. 

The  committee  will  hold  hearings  tomorrow  on  two 
other  pending  nominations. 

COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  The  Internal  Security  Sub¬ 
committee  continued  to  question  Gus  Hall,  general  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Benjamin  Davis,  national  secretary,  both  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A.  The  witnesses 
refused,  on  grounds  of  possible  self-incrimination  (fifth 
amendment),  to  answer  many  questions  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Subcommittee  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 
COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds:  Committee,  in  executive 
session,  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  Res.  247,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  additional  staff  and  funds  for  the  committee 
($125,000) ;  S.  1511,  to  require  an  annual  audit  of  author¬ 
ities  created  by  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  States  concerned,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (amended) ;  S.J.  Res.  97,  authorizing  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  proposed  additional  building  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  (amended);  and  H.R.  8171, 
authorizing  the  State  of  California  to  fix  and  collect 
tolls  for  the  use  of  a  bridge  across  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  committee  also  approved  a  list  of  64  public  build¬ 
ings  projects. 
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House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  13  public  bills,  H.R.  10162-10174;  6 
private  bills,  H.R.  10175-10180;  and  2  resolutions,  H. 
Con.  Res.  578  and  579,  were  introduced. 

Pages  1811-1812 

Boards  of  Visitors:  The  Speaker  today  appointed  the 
following  Members  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  following  academies: 


U.S.  Military  Academy:  Representatives  Teague  of 
Texas,  Rabaut,  Riehlman,  and  Laird; 

U.S.  Naval  Academy:  Representatives  Riley,  Lank¬ 
ford,  Betts,  and  Ostertag; 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  Representatives  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  Magnuson,  Chenoweth,  and  Ford; 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  Representatives  Bowles 
and  Chamberlain. 
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Also  heard  the  reading  of  communications  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  which  he  appointed  the  following  Members 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  academies: 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  Representatives  George 
P.  Miller,  Lennon,  and  Mailliard;  and 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy:  Representatives 
Zelenko,  Downing,  and  Ray.  page  1  so 7 

Resolution  Referred:  S.J.  Res.  39,  to  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  so  as  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  page  1 8 11 

Program  for  Thursday:  Adjourned  at  12:19  P-m-  until 
Thursday,  February  4,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  9662,  to  make  technical  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
'  nue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to  estate,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships  (closed  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate). 

Committee  Meetings 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS  AND  RETIREMENTS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  1 
continued  testimony  from  military  witnesses  on  S.  1795, 
to  revise  certain  provisions  relating  to  the  promotion 
and  involuntary  retirement  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 

MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  on  Man¬ 
power  Utilization  heard  testimony  from  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  witnesses  representing  the  respective  mili¬ 
tary  services  with  respect  to  manpower  utilization. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND  ' 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  heard  tes¬ 
timony  from  Vance  Brand,  managing  director,  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund,  with  respect  to  loan  procedures  and 
policy  of  the  Fund.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

INTERIOR  COMMITTEE  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  the  following  bills 
amended: 

H.R.  3676,  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Tilla¬ 
mook,  Oreg. ; 

H.R.  6516,  to  approve  a  contract  with  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District,  Colorado,  to  ratify  its 

execution; 
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H.R.  7279,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Hub- 
bell  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of 
Arizona;  and 

H.R.  7359,  to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
acting  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Also  approved  committee  resolutions  of  certain  small 
loan  project  applications. 

TRANSPORTATION  DIVERSIFICATION  BILLS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  con¬ 
tinued  hearing  on  the  following  bills,  all  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  regard¬ 
ing  transportation  diversification:  H.R.  7960,  7961, 7962, 
9279,  9280,  and  9281.  Hearings  resume  on  Friday, 
February  5. 

COAST  GUARD  CLAIMS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  2  in 
executive  session  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full 
committee  H.R.  9921,  to  validate  certain  payment  of 
additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made  to  members  and  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Also  approved 
eight  private  claim  bills  of  the  House  and  one  of  the 
Senate  and  ordered  adversely  reported  three  such  bills 
of  the  House. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  ORDERS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Subcommittee  No.  3  or¬ 
dered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  H.R. 
7847/  to  make  the  uniform  law  relating  to  the  record  on 
review  of  agency  orders  (Public  Law  85-791)  applicable 
to  the  judicial  review  of  orders  issued  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Food  Additives  Amend¬ 
ment  of  1958. 

ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  5  con¬ 
tinued  hearings  on  H.R.  6159,  and  related  bills,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and  dis¬ 
trict  judges.  Witnesses  heard  were  Representatives 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  Chenoweth,  Hoeven,  Price,  Loser, 
Johansen,  Hoffman,  Wilson  of  California,  George  P. 
Miller,  Cohelen ;  and  public  witnesses.  Statements  were 
submitted  by  Representatives  Rogers  of  Florida,  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Thomson  of  Wyoming,  Moss,  Rogers  of 
Texas,  Reece,  Williams,  and  Baker.  Hearings  resume 
on  February  29. 

MEREDITH  VICTORY  RECOGNITION 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  committee  S.  2185,  to  provide  appro¬ 
priate  public  recognition  of  the  gallant  action  of  the 
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steamship  Meredith  Victory,  in  the  December  1950 
evacuation  of  Hungnam,  Korea.  Also  considered  but 
took  no  action  on  H.R.  3900,  permitting  the  use  of 
foreign-built  hydrofoil  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

MOVIE  INDUSTRY  SELF-REGULATION 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Postal  Operations  heard  testimony  from 
movie  industry  representatives  with  respect  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  self-policing  programs  of  the  movie 
industry. 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Public  W  or  \s:  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  announced  that 
hearings  will  begin  February  9  to  determine  whether 
certain  features  of  the  $40  billion  Interstate  System  are 
inadequate  for  national  defense  needs. 

MILITARY  SPACE  AND  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics :  Heard  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  military  space  and  missile  program  from 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Dudley  C.  Sharp  and  other 
Air  Force  representatives  and  also  considered  H.  Con. 
Res.  567,  relating  to  transfer  of  the  Von  Braun  team 
from  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  installation  to  NASA. 
Heard  on  this  matter  were  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Wilber  M.  Brucker,  Gen.  L.  L.  Lemnitzer,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  NASA  representatives. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COOPERATIVES 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  tax  treatment  accorded  cooperatives. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  4 

(All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Joint  meeting:  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  open  and  executive  hearings,  on  missile, 
space,  and  preparedness  programs  of  the  Army,  to  hear  Gen. 
L.  L.  Lemnitzer,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay¬ 
lor,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  235  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Navy,  to  hear  Secretary  Franke  and 
CNO  Admiral  Burke,  10  a.m.,  1224  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

Subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  to  hear  officials  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  10  a.m.,  1114  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  the  nomination  of 
George  H.  Ring,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (reappointment), 
nominee  will  be  present,  10:30  a.m.,  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 
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Public  witnesses  were  heard  and  hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 

COMMUNIST  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 

Committee  on  Un-American  Affairs:  Continued  hear¬ 
ings  with  respect  to  Communist  activity  and  infiltration 
in  relation  to  American  youth  groups.  Public  witnesses 
were  heard  and  hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

PRESIDENT’S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  Committee  continued  its 
hearings  on  the  President’s  economic  report,  having  as 
its  witnesses  Warren  Smith,  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Richard  Musgrave,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  current  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  made 
recommendations  with  regard  thereto. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  3610,  to  amend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  W ater  Pollution  Control  Act  so  as  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works.  As  agreed 
by  the  conferees,  the  bill  would  provide  an  annual  figure 
of  $90  million  and  a  total  authorization  of  $900  million, 
with  a  maximum  project  grant  limitation  of  $450,000  or 
30  percent,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Also,  as  approved 
by  the  conferees,  the  bill  would  retain  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  applicable  to  the  projects. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Disarmament  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  to  discuss  technical  problems  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  3  p.m.,  4221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  continue 
its  television  inquiry  in  regard  to  allocation  of  TV  channels,  10 
a.m.,  1318  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

On  the  nominations  of  Sigrid  B.  Unander,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Arnold  H.  Karo,  to  be  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey,  10:30  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  resume  hearings 
on  legislation  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  temporary 
Federal  election  registrars,- 10:30  a.m.,  301  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  S. 
1795, 10  a.m.,  313-A  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization,  10  a.m.,  304  Old 
House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  executive,  on  H.R.  9371,  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act,  10  a.m.,  1310  New  House  Office  Building. 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  10:30  a.m.,  G-3,  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  on  Development  Loan 
Fund,  10  a.m.,  George  Washington  Inn. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  on  pending  bills,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  executive, 
on  pending  legislation,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  4,  executive, 
on  pending  legislation,  10  a.m.,  346  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  on  self-policing  program  of  movie  industry, 
xo  a.m.,  215  Old  House  Office  Building. 


February  3,1960 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds,  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con¬ 
trol,  executive,  io  a.m.,  1302  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Rules,  on  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  H.R.  8601, 
civil  rights  bill,  10:30  a.m.,  G-12  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  on  military  space  and 
missile  programs,  10  a.m.,  214-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  on  Communist  youth 
activities,  10  a.m.,  caucus  room,  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  tax  treatment  accorded 
cooperatives,  10  a.m.,  New  House  Office  Building  committee 
room. 

Joint  Meeting 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  continue  hearings  on  the 
President’s  economic  report,  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  room  P-63, 
Capitol. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Tzvi  H.  Porath,  Montgomery 
County  Jewish  Community,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  invoke  Thy  blessing,  O  Lord,  upon 
this  session  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Be  Thou 
with  its  Members.  Watch  over  them  and 
guard  them.  May  they  ever  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  our  country  so  as  to  trans¬ 
late  them  into  creative,  forceful,  and  in¬ 
telligent  channels.  May  their  moral  and 
spiritual  leadership  be  a  beacon  of  light 
to  the  people  of  these  United  States  and 
a  ray  of  hope  to  humanity  everywhere. 

We  pray,  too,  that  every  citizen  as¬ 
sume  his  responsibility  to  be  ever  alert 
and  vigilant  in  the  support  and  defense 
of  the  sacred  ideals  and  principles  which 
have  molded  this  country. 

May  this  land,  under  the  providence 
of,  God,  be  a  stronghold  of  peace  and  an 
influence  for  good  for  all  humanity. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1960,  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina¬ 
tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 

•  reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  194, 

•  title  14,  of  the  United  States  Code,  Mr. 
Bonner,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

•  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  ap- 
i  pointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of 

Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 

■  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Miller, 
of  California;  Mr.  Lennon,  of  North 
Carolina;  and  Mr.  Mailliard,  of  Cali- 

■  fornia. 


Senate 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  301,  78th  Congress,  Mr.  Bonner, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  had  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  in  1960, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Zelenko, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Downing,  of  Virginia; 
and  Mr.  Ray,  of  New  York. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore : 

S.  540.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
King; 

S.  581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt 
&  Co.; 

S.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marve  M. 
Duggins;  and 

S.  2231.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  membership  and  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children’s  Institute,  formerly 
known  as  the  American  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therwith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit¬ 


ting  sundry  nominations,  vwhich  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo  to  be  Director 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

George  Harold  King,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Whitney  Gillilland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  President  be  imme¬ 
diately  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  LANGER 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  on 
the  majority  and  mihfei^ty  i  sifies  to  re- 
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mind  Senators  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  there  will  be  a 
quorum  call,  and  Senators  will  be  asked 
to  be  prepared  to  deliver  their  speeches 
in  connection  with  the  tributes  to  be 
paid  to  the  late  Senator  Langer. 


SENATOR  AIKEN’S  REPORT  ON 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  released  a  report  on  certain 
countries  in  Latin  America — to  be  spe¬ 
cific,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Panama. 

The  reaction  to  this  report — and  it  is 
an  outstanding  report — has  been  excel¬ 
lent,  but  I  note  that  the  emphasis  has 
been  mostly  on  what  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  to  say  regarding  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  his  recommendations  specifically 
covering  the  future  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  hope  that  in  addition  to  the  material 
dealing  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
we  shall  give  equal  consideration  to  the 
penetrating  statements  and  the  objec¬ 
tive  analysis  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  relative  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 

I  was  happy  to  note  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  “Neighborly  Advice,’’  commend¬ 
ing  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  the  good  sense  he  has  displayed  in 
the  16-page  report  which  he  has  issued, 
which  is  supported  by  proof  and  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  good  advice. 

Also,  on  the  same  page,  there  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  entitled  “New 
Policy  Urged  for  Panama  Canal.”  I  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  Washington 
Post  and  other  newspapers  will,  through 
their  columns,  give  as  much  publicity  to 
our  relations  with  the  other  countries, 
because  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
had  to  say  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  Americans.  It  is  well  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  State,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before  he  departs  on  his 
Latin  American  tour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  editorials  and  news 
stories  relative  to  the  Aiken  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1960] 
Neighborly  Advice 

In  the  best  traditions  of  New  England  fru¬ 
gality,  Vermont’s  Senator  Aiken  has  packed 
more  sense  about  Latin  America  into  a  16- 
page  report  than  can  be  found  in  reams  of 
official  prose.  This  holds  especially  true  of 
his  remarks  on  Panama,  one  of  five  coun¬ 
tries  the  Senator  visited  last  fall.  Mr.  Aiken 
contends  that  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  explore  “dispassionately  and  objectively” 
the  idea  of  internationalizing  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  difficulties  are  candidly  noted; 
these  include  Panamanian  hostility  to  the 
proposal  and  the  sad  fact  that  many  Amer¬ 
icans  regard  any  suggestion  of  change  as 
“heresy  or  worse.” 

Now  is  assuredly  the  time  to  begin  the 
reconsideration  that  Mr.  Aiken  recommends. 


since  policy  concerning  the  Canal  is  in  state 
of  flux.  Witness  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  ambigu¬ 
ous  words  on  the  question  of  admitting  the 
Panamanian  flag  into  the  Canal  Zone,  ahd 
the  overwhelming  House  vote  for  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  a  treaty  revision  before 
such  a  step  is  permitted. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Aiken  is  urging  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  some  tired  dogmas  of 
inter-American  relations.  Among  them  is 
the  notion  that  free  enterprise  is  the  only 
method  that  other  hemisphere  nations  ought 
to  employ  for  economic  development.  Quite 
properly,  Latin  Americans  chide  this  coun¬ 
try  for  reading  universal  laws  out  of  the 
unique  experience  of  American  history.  For 
example,  Mr.  Aiken  comments  that  “The 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
Petrobras  because  it  is  a  [Brazilian]  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  seems  altogether  too  doc¬ 
trinaire.  It  further  seems  inconsistent  in 
the  light  of  substantial  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  to  develop  Brazilian  Government  steel 
production.” 

For  too  long,  a  vapor  of  comforting  cliches 
has  surrounded  discussions  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  letting  in  a  little  New  England  air, 
Mr.  Aiken  may  be  clearing  the  way  for  some 
needed  action. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1960] 

New  Policy  Urged  for  Panama  Canal 
(By  Senator  George  D.  Aiken) 

Panama  has  about  1  million  people  who 
are  very  poor  and  about  50  families  who  are 
very  rich.  It  has  the  Canal  Zone  with  about 
3,500  Americans,  all  of  whom  are  rich,  rela¬ 
tive  to  most  Panamanians,  and  many  of 
whom  obviously  feel  themselves  the  social 
superiors  of  all  Panamanians. 

Given  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  exist  in  Panama,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  widespread  unrest.  In¬ 
deed,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  there  has 
not  been  more. 

Panama  has  historically  lived  off  its  geog¬ 
raphy.  *  *  *  Aside  from  some  banama  plan¬ 
tations  and  shrimp  fisheries,  the  country 
has  few  other  resources  that  are  developed, 
though  it  has  considerable  agricultural  land 
that  could  be  developed.  In  its  history,  Pan¬ 
ama  has  had  only  the  most  fleeting  periods 
of  social  reform,  and  it  has  only  recently 
begun  to  be  touched  by  the  wave  of  reform 
movements  which  are  agitating  much  of  the 
rest  of  Latin  America. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  offers 
a  natural  and  inviting  target.  It  would  be 
attractive  to  demagogues  in  any  event.  It 
becomes  irresistible  in  view  of  the  need  for 
an  outlet  for  popular  unrest  which  might 
otherwise  be  directed  against  the  Panama¬ 
nian  oligarchy. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  real  explanation  for 
the  demonstrations  of  November  3  and  28, 
1959.  It  is  an  explanation  which  goes  far 
deeper  than  Panamanian  desires  to  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction  over  such  issues  as  Canal  Zone 
employment  or  third-country  purchases.  It 
indicates,  also,  that  given  a  continuation  of 
the  present  framework  of  United  States- 
Panamanian  relations,  there  is  no  end  to 
our  troubles  in  that  country. 

And  as  long  as  the  U.S.  presence  in  Pan¬ 
ama  remains  so  overwhelming,  there  will 
continue  to  be  Panamanian  agitation  over 
something  relating  to  the  canal,  regardless 
of  whatever  concessions  the  United  States 
might  make.  The  end  result  would  be  either 
holding  the  Canal  Zone  by  force  or  with¬ 
drawing  completely. 

The  first  alternative  is  perhaps  militarily 
feasible,  but  it  is  wholly  impractical  politi¬ 
cally  in  the  20th  century.  It  would  do  un¬ 
told  permanent  damage  to  our  political  posi¬ 
tion  throughout  Latin  America — and  Asia 
and  Africa,  too,  for  that  matter.  The  sec¬ 
ond  alternative  is  also  distasteful  and  would, 
indeed,  not  solve  any  of  Panama’s  problems, 


all  of  which  are  basically  unrelated  to  the 
canal. 

Should  the  situation  continue  to  deterio¬ 
rate  as  now  seems  likely,  we  would  do  better 
to  contemplate  and  explore  fundamental 
changes  which  would  reduce  the  American 
presence  in  Panama  and  enable  us  to  share 
with  others  the  political  liabilities  inherent 
in  maintaining  and  operating  the  canal.  One 
means  of  doing  this  would  be  through  inter¬ 
nationalizing  the  canal  and  thereby  multi¬ 
lateralizing  the  problems  attendant  upon  it. 

Both  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations  offer  possible  mech¬ 
anisms.  Of  the  two,  the  U.N.  seems  prefer¬ 
able,  because  the  canal’s  importance  is  world¬ 
wide  rather  than  hemispheric  and  because 
most  of  the  principal  shipping  nations  are 
not  in  the  OAS.  Perhaps  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  a  new  agency  composed  of  the 
leading  shipping  nations  of  the  world. 

The  details  of  what  is  ultimately  worked 
out  are  not  now  so  important  as  willingness 
in  the  United  States  to  explore  the  idea  of 
internationalization  dispassionately  and  ob¬ 
jectively.  The  idea  will  no  doubt  strike  many 
Americans  as  heresy,  or  worse.  A  calm  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  problem,  however,  will  reveal 
this  proposal  as  more  meritorious  than  it 
may  at  first  seem.  Adequate,  foolproof  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  our  own  basic  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  maritime  nations, 
would  of  course  have  to  be  written  into  any 
international  agreement. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  will  undoubtedly  be  strongly  opposed 
by  Panama,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it 
would  remove— or  at  least  reduce— a  conven¬ 
ient  outlet  for  Panamanian  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  frustrations.  Panamanians  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  hard  pressed  to  find  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  against  it,  if  it  is  put  forward  in  good 
faith  and  in  good  time  by  the  United  States 
and  if  it  finds  general  support  among  other 
nations. 

It  is  important  that  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  come  from  the  United  States  and  that 
it  come  gracefully  and  opportunely.  We 
ought  not  to  wait  so  long  that  it  appears  we 
are  being  pushed  into  a  solution,  perhaps 
a  less  desirable  one,  grudgingly  and  against  ■* 
our  will. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

2,  1960] 

Aiken  Bids  United  States  Ease  Canal  Grip 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — A  proposal  that  the  United 
States  internationalize  the  Panama  Canal 
has  come  up  again. 

Latest  proponent  is  the  mild-mannered, 
hard-working  Vermont  Republican  Senator, 
George  D.  Aiken. 

His  suggestion  stems  from  a  study  he  has 
just  completed  after  a  trip  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
several  Latin  American  countries,  including 
Panama. 

But  this  is  not  the  first,  and  surely  not 
the  last,  proposal  for  so  handling  the  canal 
problem. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  over 
the  issue  when  former  President  Truman 
raised  the  question  at  Potsdam  of  inter¬ 
nationalizing  various  waterways. 

RAISED  LAST  YEAR 

Only  last  December  a  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  study,  made  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  proposed  interna¬ 
tionalizing  the  Panama  Canal. 

But  the  chances  of  such  action  in  the 
immediate,  or  even  near  future,  are  nil. 
President  Eisenhower,  when  asked  at  a  recent 
press  conference  whether  he  favored  such 
action,  answered:  “I  would  not  even  think 
of  it.” 

The  Defense  Department,  which  runs  the 
canal,  also  has  no  such  interest  in  any  pro¬ 
posal,  though  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that 
as  a  military  asset  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
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usefulness.  Many  naval  vessels  are  too 
large  to  go  through  the  canal.  Also  mis¬ 
siles.  rockets,  jets,  etc.,  have  considerably 
reduced  the  canal’s  importance  to  national 
defense. 

What  Senator  Aiken  and  others  argue  is 
that  world  conditions  and  relations  are 
changing  so  markedly  and  so  fast  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  sit  tight  and 
not  change  its  policies  with  the  times. 

There  is  no  present  thought  of  the 
Panamanians  trying  to  throw  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  the  canal;  in  fact  that  is  about  the 
last  thing  the  Panamanians  would  really 
want,  for  the  canal  is  their  big  source  of 
income,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  could 
run  it  more  profitably  than  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  Defense  Department. 

GREATER  VOICE  ASKED 

But  Panama  wants  more  of  the  profits, 
and  it  wants  some  sign  of  residual  sover¬ 
eignty  such  as  flying  its  flag  along  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Senator  Aiken  makes  three  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  canal  should  be  run— personally 
favoring  the  third: 

First,  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  be  the  mechanism  for  its  control  and 
operation,  as  it  is  a  Western  Hemisphere 
waterway. 

Second,  that  the  United  Nations  be  used, 
since  shipping  interests  from  all  over  the 
world  use  the  canal. 

Third,  that  a  new  agency  be  set  up,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  leading  shipping  nations  of  the 

world. 

What  Senator  Aiken  wants  is  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  U.S.  decision  on  the  canal's  future, 
but  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  "to  explore  the  idea  of  international¬ 
ization  dispassionately  and  objectively.” 
His  concern  is  that  the  United  States  may 
get  around  to  it  too  late,  much  as  the  British 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Also  he  is  convinced  that  the  sooner  the 
canal  ceases  to  be  an  object  and  target  of 
anti-Americanism  not  only  in  Panama  but 
all  over  Latin  America  the  better. 

He  agrees  that  a  proposal  to  international¬ 
ize  the  canal  would  be  “strongly  opposed”  by 
Panama  and  denounced  in  the  United  States 
"as  heresy  or  worse.” 

But  he  is  convinced  that  the  U.S.  position 
in  Central  America  will  continue  to  de¬ 
teriorate  and  that  sitting  tight  is  about  the 
worst  thing  it  can  do,  as  the  time  may  well 
come  when  "we  will  be  pushed  into  a  solu¬ 
tion,  possibly  a  less  desirable  one,  grudgingly 
and  against  our  will.” 

ADMINISTRATION  SCORED 

Senator  Aiken  has  some  sharp  things  to 
say  about  Washington’s  administration  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  operations.  Both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  as  he  sees  it,  "are  doing  precious 
little  to  encourage  better  relations  between 
Panamanians  and  Americans  living  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  number  of  Americans 
resident  in  the  Canal  Zone  should  be 
reduced. 

"The  matter  of  who  has  PX  privileges  and 
what  the  PX’s  may  or  may  not  sell,  needs  to 
be  settled  fairly  and  energetically.” 

As  he  puts  it:  "Americans  have  made  the 
Canal  Zone  a  little  island  of  luxury  in  a  sea 
of  poverty”;  also  “most  Americans  living  in 
the  zone  are  culturally  isolated  from 
Panama.” 

Then  there  is  confusion  and  redtape  in 
United  States-Panamanian  relations  over 
Canal  Zone  matters. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Feb.  2, 
1960] 

More  Aid  Urged  for  South  America 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  yesterday  appealed  to  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  for  a  more  flexible  and 


sympathetic  policy  toward  a  Latin  America 
which  he  said  is  plunged  “in  a  race  between 
evolution  and  revolution.” 

The  crucial  question,  he  said,  is  whether 
Latin  America’s  political  institutions  are 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  pressing  economic 
and  social  problems  they  face.  He  urged 
the  United  States  to  help  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  through  any  appropriate  means 
available. 

Senator  Aiken  made  these  observations  in 
a  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  his  recent  visit  to  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama. 

Pie  sounded  one  particularly  optimistic 
note.  He  said  top  government  officials  in 
Latin  America  are  "generally  first  rate  and 
*  *  *  thoroughly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems”  they  face. 

In  a  report  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  analytical  studies  on  Latin 
America’s  aspirations.  Senator  Aiken  recom¬ 
mended  substantial  changes  in  U.S.  economic 
policy  in  the  area.  These  included : 

Avoid  protective  trade  measures  that  may 
harm  the  neighbor  economies.  Quotas  on 
Venezuelan  oil  were  cited  as  an  example  of 
a  harmful  policy. 

Extend  public  funds  to  Brazil’s  Govern¬ 
ment  oil  corporation,  Petrobras.  He  called 
the  State  Department’s  policy  of  refusing  all 
aid  to  Petrobras  because  it  is  Government- 
owned  "too  doctrinaire.” 

Grant  loans  for  projects  of  high  social 
priority,  such  as  the  public  housing  program 
launched  by  Peruvian  Prime  Minister  Pedro 
Beltran. 

Encourage  a  trend  in  Latin  America  to 
reduce  military  expenditures  in  favor  of 
badly  needed  economic  projects.  He  also 
said  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
should  adopt  a  "tougher  attitude”  toward 
requests  for  military  assistance. 

Senator  Aiken  warned  about  misinterpret¬ 
ing  friendly  criticism  of  U.S.  policies  in  Latin 
America  for  anti-U.S.  sentiment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Montana 
in  the  kind  words  he  has  just  uttered 
about  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
agree  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  made  a  very  real  contribution  to  our 
foreign  policy.  I  say  this  without  any 
partisan  overtones  of  any  sort. 

I  hope  the  insertions  in  the  Record 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  will  be  widely  read.  We  should  all 
commend  our  friend  from  Vermont  for 
having  performed  a  helpful  public 
service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  has  performed  a  superb 
service  to  the  people  of  our  country  in 
his  report  on  Latin  America.  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  able  majority  whip,  Senator 
Aiken’s  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  in  congratulating  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  and,  in 
doing  so,  in  placing  in  the  Record  edi- 
toral  and  other  comment  from  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  press  concerning  Senator  Aiken’s 
report. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  as  the  months  and  years  go  by,  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  amity  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
of  us  in  this  hemisphere  grow  stronger 
as,  indeed,  they  must.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  look  on  Canada,  on  Mexico, 
and  on  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  as  members  of  the  same 
great,  western  fraternity  of  nations  here 


in  this  part  of  the  globe,  all  of  whom  are 
united  in  seeking  freedom  and  peace  with 
honor. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  one — individuals  or  gov¬ 
ernments — can  “sit  tight”  any  more. 
How  important,  and  how  true.  Here  we 
are  in  a  position  of  leadership  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice 
on  this  globe,  required  to  peer  over  the 
horizon  and  to  extend  our  hand  of  help 
and  assistance  to  those  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  wish  to  travel  forward 
on  the  same  high  road  with  us,  seeking 
honorable  ways  for  peace  and  for  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  recent  actions  of  the  Government, 
in  which  the  Senate  has  participated,  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  recommended  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  both  the  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  branches  of  the  Government, 
demonstrate  our  recognition  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  our  own  desire  to  lead 
and  to  lead  honorably,  and,  arm  in  arm, 
with  our  free  friends,  to  bring  assurance 
for  better  tomorrows.  More  than  that,  I 
think,  bit  by  bit,  there  is  coming  home  to 
the  heart  of  America  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  constantly  our  ties  of  brother¬ 
hood  with  our  neighbors  in  the  two 
Americas,  and  to  strengthen  them  in 
every  way. 

I  simply  wish  to  congratulate  one  of 
the  truly  great  Americans,  one  of  the 
great  Senators  of  our  country,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  once  again 
has  performed  a  signal  and  superb  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  people  and  to  his  Government, 
in  his  frank,  constructive  report  on  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  California  in  com¬ 
mending  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont.  It  is  often  said  that 
a  Senator  may  be  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  conscience  of  his  party, 
or  the  conscience  of  the  country.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  respect  that  Senator  Aiken 
will  qualify  for  yet  another  title.  I  think 
he  often  gives  the  spirit  to  the  Senate, 
and  very  often  to  his  party  and  to  the 
country. 

No  man  who  fails  to  have  the  dispas¬ 
sionate  point  of  view  and  objectivity  and 
calmness  of  spirit  possessed  by  Senator 
Aiken  would  have  made  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  he  has  submitted. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  friends 
in  every  detail  to  appreciate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  leavening  value  of  their  con¬ 
tributions.  I  am  sure  Senator  Aiken  dis¬ 
agrees  with  many  of  my  ideas,  but  ac¬ 
cepts  them,  and  often  does  because  of 
the  frame  of  reference  in  which  they  are 
helpful. 

In  this  respect  I  believe  our  whole 
horizon  has  been  lifted.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  California  that  all  of  us 
are  indebted,  as  legislators,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  are  indebted,  to  our 
friend  and  dear  colleague.  Senator 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  for  his  historic  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  thought  and  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  destiny. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
indebtedness  to  our  very  able  and  public- 
spirited  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
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for  the  f oi*ward  looking  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  program  which  he  has  recommended 
for  Latin  America.  Senator  Aiken  is  be¬ 
loved  and  respected  by  all  of  us.  Over 
the  years  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  public  servants  this 
Nation  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  “eulogy”  of  Senator  Aiken,  but 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  so  eloquently  stated  his 
view,  and  I  share  it  so  completely,  that 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  every¬ 
thing  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said 
about  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  continue,  and  I 
suppose  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  un¬ 
derwrite  my  additional  statement  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  underwrite  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  Senator  Aiken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Senator  Aiken  is  a 
man  of  independent  judgment,  a  man  of 
great  intellect,  and  a  man  of  warm  heart. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  a  very  keen  and 
critical  mind. 

When  he  went  on  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  he  did  not  address  him¬ 
self  to  faraway  problems,  but  to  issues 
near  at  hand  in  Canada,  Latin  America 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  These  are  areas 
of  the  world  which  are  too  frequently 
neglected  and  overlooked.  He  has  drawn 
our  attention  to  matters  close  to  home 
and  has  expressed  the  good  neighbor  pol¬ 
icy  which  more  and  more  Americans 
have  come  to  feel  and  which  should 
characterize  our  attitude  toward  the  na¬ 
tions  of  this  hemisphere.  I  feel  that  his 
report  will  have  a  great  effect  on  public 
opinion,  and  I  hope  it  may  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  decisions  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  T  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
joining  in  the  deserved  compliments 
which  are  being  paid  to  a  great  Sen¬ 
ator  and  a  great  human  being,  one 
who  has  the  kind  heart  and  keen  mind 
which  make  a  good  balance  in  a  man. 
Throughout  the  years,  I  have  learned 
really  to  love  George  Aiken,  because  he 
has  the  kind  of  character  which  makes 
a  man  stand  up  for  his  convictions. 

In  the  work  he  has  done  with  respect 
to  South  America,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
light  he  has  shed  will  permeate  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  need  it,  both  in  North 
America  and  South  America.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  in  South  America  really  is  one  of 
trying  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  in  Panama  is  to  bring  about  under¬ 
standing  among  Panamanians,  so  that 
they  can  realize  that,  in  a  larger  sense, 
we  are  all  one  family.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  the  Communists  will  continue  to 
penetrate  with  their  doctrines,  and  when 
the  time  is  ripe,  they  will  let  the  balloon 
go  up. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  all  my 
associates  in  paying  these  high  compli¬ 
ments  to  a  great  American,  George 
Aiken. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  all  my  colleagues  who  have 
participated  in  paying  -tribute  to  our 


colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  I  did 
not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expressing  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  services  which  our  colleague 
has  rendered  in  his  report,  which  I  have 
read,  on  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Latin  America. 

We  have  some  problems  in  South 
America,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
men  of  the  vision  and  the  understanding 
of  Senator  Aiken  to  help  us  interpret 
and  solve  them.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  had  many  discussions  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  Latin  America  and  South 
America,  including  the  West  Indies  coun¬ 
tries.  It  has  certainly  been  encourag¬ 
ing  and  helpful  to  me  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  great  knowledge  of  that 
area.  His  last  visit  was  not  his  first 
to  South  America.  He  knows  those  peo¬ 
ple  well  from  personal  experience.  He 
knows  their  problems.  Therefore,  he 
has  been  helpful  not  only  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  Con¬ 
gress,  but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  trust  and  hope  that  we  may  follow 
the  suggestions  he  has  made  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  report  to  the  Nation  concerning 
our  problems  in  Latin  America.  I  as¬ 
sure  him  that  he  has  my  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  in  trying  to  solve  some  of  those 
problems,  problems  which  urgently  need 
our  consideration  so  that  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  our  friendly  relationship  with  our 
closest  neighbors. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  in  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  recent  trip  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  George  Aiken  has  done  a  better  job 
in  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
confronting  us  with  respect  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  South  America  than  has  any  other 
person  I  have  known.  He  is  the  type  of 
man  who  goes  immediately  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem,  and  can  understand  the 
average  person.  He  has  made  a  tremen¬ 
dous  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
future  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  countries. 
More  trips  like  his  should  be  taken  by 
more  persons  like  George  Aiken. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
was  completely  unaware  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  was  taking  place.  Needless 
to  say,  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  ex¬ 
press  what  my  colleagues  have  said. 

I  hope  that  we  will  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  Western  Hemispheric  affairs  from 
now  on.  I  believe  we  are  already  do¬ 
ing  so. 

The  expressions  of  confidence  by  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  made  me  feel — well,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  say  just  how  they  make  me  feel, 
because  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  has 
ever  happened  to  me  before  in  just  this 
manner. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  remarks  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  made  on  the  floor  yes¬ 
terday. 
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I  do  not  expect  that  the  report  which 
I  made  on  Latin  America  will  be  found 
to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  Some 
of  the  recommendations  probably  are 
not  the  wisest  ones  which  could  be  made. 
However,  if  they  excite  discussion  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  feel  that  the  effort  has 
been  well  made. 

Again,  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can 
say  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Certain  Appropriations  for  National  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re¬ 
search  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Certain  Construction  at  Military 
Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

National  Guard  Armory  With  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Storage  Building,  Welch,  W.  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  requesting  approval  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  1-unit  National  Guard  Armory 
with  Motor  Vehicle  Storage  Building  at 
Welch,  W.  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Extension  of  Time  for  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Transit  System  To  File  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  and 
Comptroller  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  re¬ 
questing  an  extension  of  time  for  filing  its 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Extension  of  Existing  Corporate  Normal- 
Tax  Rate  and  Certain  Excise-Tax  Rates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise-tax  rates  (with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Foreign  Excess  Property  Dis¬ 
posal,  Department  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  foreign  excess 
property  disposed  of  during  the  calendar 
year  1959  by  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions. 

Audit  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  fiscal  year  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations^ 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  abaca  fiber 
program,  administered  by  General  Services 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  (with 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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Report  on  Review  of  Surplus  Property  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Educational  and  Public  Health 
Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  program  for  educational  and  public 
health  purposes,  Division  of  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Utilization,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  dated  August  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Procurement  of  Air¬ 
frame  Spare  Parts  and  Ammunition,  at 
Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  airframe  spare  parts  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  at  Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area,  Depar  tment 
of  the  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Pricing  of  J-69 
Turbojet  Engines 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  the  pricing 
of  J-69  turbojet  engines  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  contracts  with  Continental 
Aviation  &  Enginering  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
dated  January  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Selected  Supply 
Management  Activities,  U.S.  Army, 
Ryukyu  Islands,  and  Related  Marine 
Corps  Activities 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  selected  sup¬ 
ply  management  activities  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
Ryukyu  Islands,  and  related  activities  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  dated 
January  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Certain  Pur¬ 
chase  Orders  Issued  by  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  purchase 
orders  issued  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  under  Department  of 
the  Army  Subcontracts,  dated  January 
1960  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Clarification  of  Certain  Provisions  of 
Criminal  Code  Relating  to  Importation  of 
Injurious  Mammals,  Etc. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  the  importation  or 
shipment  of  injurious  mammals,  birds, 
amphibians,  fish,  and  reptiles  (18  U.S.C.,  secs. 
42(a),  42(b));  and  relating  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  receipt  of  wild  mammals  or  birds 
taken  in  violation  of  State,  national,  or  for¬ 
eign  laws  (18  U.S.C.,  sec.  43),  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Certain  Contracts  Entered  Into 
by  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  that  Administration  had  not 
during  the  calendar  year  1959,  entered  into 
any  contracts  under  Public  Law  85-804;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta¬ 


tion  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  as  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany¬ 
ing  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Oliver  American  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  praying  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  relating  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Builders  of  American  Civics’  Club,  Bris¬ 
tol,  R.I.,  signed  by  Margaret  Machado,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  relating  to  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  on  juvenile  delinquency;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6785.  An  act  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  'Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
fix  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  certain 
laminated  tires  produced  from  used  tires 
(Rept.  No.  1076). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  529.  An  act  to  discharge  more  ef¬ 
fectively  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  certain  conventions  and  protocols  re¬ 
lating  to  the  institution  of  controls  over 
the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1077). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8171.  An  act  amending  the  act  of 
February  20,  1931,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  a  rail  transit  crossing  across  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  (Rept.  No.  1078). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  1511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  membership  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1080) ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  study  and  review  in  connection 
with  proposed  additional  building  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  (Rept.  No.  1079). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  increased  repre¬ 
sentation  by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S.  2978.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  effective  date  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  applied  for  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2979.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  General  Services  to  make  grants  in 
cash  and  land  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In¬ 


corporated,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Corporation  to  establish  a  convalescent  and 
chronic  disease  hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2980.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  national  park  or  other  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  in  the  Central 
and  North  Cascades  region  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Hanako  Konishi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O’MAHONEY: 

S.  2982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Giron  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas¬ 
ing  Act  of  February  25,  1920;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O’Mahoney  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request) : 

S.  2984.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  place  certain  posi¬ 
tions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

S.  2985.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville,  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  O’MAHONEY: 

S.  2986.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  compile, 
publish,  and  disseminate  certain  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  patents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended;  and 

S.  2988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 


RESOLUTIONS 

MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  WILLIAM  LAN- 
GER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  268)  relating  to  memorial 
services  for  the  late  Senator  William 
Langer,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  CER¬ 
TAIN  REPORTS  AS  SENATE  DOC¬ 
UMENTS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  resolu¬ 
tions.  These  resolutions  authorize  the 
printing  as  Senate  documents  two  re¬ 
ports  of  advisory  councils  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Senate  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1958.  One  was 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status 
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of  the  public  assistance  program  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  program,  the  fiscal 
capacities  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  other  factor’s  bearing 
on  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
Federal  and  State  shares  in  the  public 
assistance  program.  The  other  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
and  advising  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Euducation,  and  Welfare  in  connection 
with  the  effectuation  of  the  child  wel¬ 
fare  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

These  reports  are  comprehensive, 
thorough,  and  authoritative;  and  while  I 
do  not  fully  agree  with  their  conclusions, 
I  feel  they  are  of  such  value  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  justify  their  being  printed  as 
Senate  documents. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  269.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  an  illustration,  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assist¬ 
ance. 

“Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document,  with  an  illustration.” 

S.  Res.  270.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen¬ 
ate  document,  with  an  illustration,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Services: 

“Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  an  illustration.” 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  25.  1920 
Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  1959,  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
2181  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  The  bill  contemplated  a  major 
revision  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to 
meet  new  conditions  which  have  arisen 
on  the  public  lands.  S.  2181  dealt  with 
both  the  emergency  which  arose  because 
of  the  filing  of  contests  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  against  Some  450 
owners  of  oil  and  gas  leases  and  general 
revisions  of  the  law  which  looked  toward 
amending  the  law  in  order  to  assure  the 
continued  exploration  for  oil  and  gas 
under  orderly  conditions.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  S.  2181  and  its 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  As  the  session  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  the  wisest  course  appeared  to 
be  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  fea¬ 
ture  of  S.  2181.  The  law,  known  as  the 
Bona  Fide  Purchaser  Act,  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  September  21  and  is 
now  Public  Law  86-294.  Today  I  intro¬ 
duce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  general  revisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  which  are  desirable 
at  this  time  if  we  are  to  promote  the 
continued  development  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  on  the  public  lands.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today,  while  containing  pro¬ 
visions  similar  to  S.  2181,  is  the  product 
of  the  hearings  held  on  S.  2181  and 
numerous  consultations  which  I  have 
had  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  representatives  of  the 
oil  industry  on  the  public  land  States. 


This  bill  will  promote  the  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  by  amending  sections  17  and 
27  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  These 
sections  have  been  rewritten  to  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  present  lan¬ 
guage  while  making  changes  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  The  main  proposals 
are  as  follows: 

First.  To  make  the  primary  term  of  all 
oil  and  gas  leases  10  years  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is  produced  in 
paying  quantities. 

Second.  To  provide  that  no  person, 
association  or  corporation  shall  hold 
more  than  246,080  acres  in  any  one  State 
by  option  or  lease.  The  present  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  holding  of  46,080  acres  by 
lease  and  the  holding  of  200,000  acres 
under  option.  This  provision  permits 
individuals  to  consolidate  their  holdings 
by  either  method  so  that  their  total 
holdings  may  not  be  greater  than  they 
are  under  existing  law. 

Third.  To  provide  that  no  option  for 
an  oil  or  gas  lease  shall  extend  for  more 
than  3  years  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  and  that  no  person,  as¬ 
sociation  or  corporation  shall  hold  any 
such  option  at  any  one  time  on  more 
than  200,000, acres  of  land  in  any  one 
State. 

Fourth.  To  require  the  filing  in  the 
local  land  offices  of  notice  showing  the 
number  of  acres  under  option,  the  names 
of  all  parties  and  their  interests  and 
obligations. 

Fifth.  To  provide  that  violators  may 
be  proceeded  against  by  the  Secretary  in 
administrative  proceedings  but  that  in 
the  event  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  fraud  has  been  committed, 
he  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

Sixth.  To  authorize  the  court,  if  fraud 
is  found,  to  declare  the  violator  ineligible 
thereafter,  either  permanently  or  for  a 
lesser  period,  to  hold  any  lease  or  other 
interest  in  land  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2983)  to  amend  the  Min¬ 
eral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
introduced  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  LOCKS 
AND  DAM  41,  ON  THE  OHIO 
RIVER,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  change  the  name  of  locks  and  dam 
No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  the  McAlpine  locks  and  dam. 

Locks  and  dam  No.  41  is  located 
astride  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  a  tra¬ 
ditional  and  historical  bottleneck  to 
river  navigation.  This  vital  facility  now 
is  being  reconstructed  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  part  of  the  Ohio  River 
modernization  program.  A  companion 
bill.  House  bill  10164,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Honorable  Frank 


Burke,  of  Kentucky’s  Third  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  which  encompasses 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  customarily 
uses  a  geographical  identification  to  des¬ 
ignate  various  projects.  However,  it  has 
also  been  customary  to  rename  many  of 
these  projects  as  a  memorial  to  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  accomplishments  are 
closely  associated  with  the  development 
of  their  communities  or  specific  regions. 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlpine  was  one  of 
the  foremost  civil  engineers  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  His  contribution  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  flood  control,  power,  and 
navigation  projects  constitutes  an  amaz¬ 
ing  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  inland 
waterways  system.  The  Ohio  Valley  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  McAlpine  for  his  work 
in  planning  and  constructing  the  navi¬ 
gational  system  of  locks  and  dams  along 
one  of  the  world’s  major  commercial 
waterways.  The  tremendous  industrial 
growth  in  the  Ohio  Valley  stems  largely 
from  the  availability  of  a  dependable 
river  transportation  system. 

I  believe  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
locks  and  dam  No.  41  be  rechristened 
in  Mr.  McAlpine’s  honor.  It  will  per¬ 
petuate  the  region’s  memory  of  a  very 
distinguished  and  dedicated  gentleman 
whose  contribution  to  its  economic  vigor 
and  prosperity  is  tremendous  and  should 
be  suitably  memorialized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  summary  of  the  life 
and  professional  history  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Alpine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2985)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio 
River  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morton,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlpine 

Mr.  McAlpine  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
on  August  22,  1874.  Following  graduation 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  1896,  he  worked  on  engineering 
projects  from  Massachusetts  to  California  for 
about  6  years.  In  1902,  he  became  a  junior 
engineer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  Cincin¬ 
nati  district  office  to  design  and  be  in  charge 
of  construction  of  lock  No.  10  on  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  River.  Four  years  later  he  was  named 
assistant  engineer,  and  in  this  capacity  was 
in  locjil  charge  of  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  River.  In  November  1912,  he  became 
principal  assistant  to  the  district  engineer  in 
Louisville,  and  was  appointed  district  engi¬ 
neer  in  June  1919,  a  position  he  held  until 
December  1930. 

During  this  period,  he  directed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dams  43,  44,  45,  46,  49,  50,  51,  52, 
and  53.  This  system  of  nine  navigational 
locks  and  dams  below  Louisville  was  de¬ 
veloped  under  his  guidance  and  made  the 
stream  into  a  water  highway  which  fostered 
the  Ohio  Valley’s  great  industrial  expansion. 
He  left  the  Louisville  district  in  December 
1930,  for  a  4-year  assignment  that  put  him  in 
charge  of  design  and  construction  of  upper 
Mississippi  River  locks  and  dams.  In  1934, 
he  came  to  Washington  as  Chief  of  the 
Engineering  Division  of  the  Office,  Chief  of 
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Engineers,  U.S.  Army.  He  remained  with  the 
Chief  Engineer’s  Office  in  various  important 
capacities  until  his  death  on  November  1, 
1956.  As  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  he  was  a  member  of  consulting 
boards  for  a  very  large  number  of  dams  for 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power,  and  navi¬ 
gation.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  board  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  consulting  board  named 
to  consider  changes  in  the  existing  Panama 
Canal.  At  his  death,  he  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McAlpine  held  membership  in  several 
professional  engineering  societies  and  organ¬ 
izations,  and  in  1946  received  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Exceptional  Civilian  Service  Medal 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  devotion 
and  accomplishments.  His  friends  have  long 
believed  that  his  modesty  has  prevented  full 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  work,  and 
several  organizations  have  endorsed  changing 
the  name  of  locks  and  dam  No.  41  to  Mc¬ 
Alpine  Dam  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  his 
memory. 


COMMISSION  ON  EQUAL  JOB  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  UNDER  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  CONTRACTS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  942)  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Gov¬ 
ernment  Contracts,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL  CIR¬ 
CUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2673)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes; 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EXTEN¬ 
SIONS  OF  CREDIT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill — S.  2755 — to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic  sta¬ 
bilization  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  in  connection  with  ex¬ 
tensions  of  credit,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  may  be  added  as 
an  additional  cosponsor.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  me  on  January  7,  1960. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION  OF  INDIGNATION  OF 
CONGRESS  AT  DESECRATIONS  OF 
HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP  AND  OTHER 
SACRED  SITES— ADDITIONAL  CO¬ 
SPONSOR  OF  CONCURRENT  RESO¬ 
LUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  be  added  to  the  list  of  names 
of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  84,  expressing  the  indignation  of 
Congress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 


houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred 
sites.  The  concurrent  resolution  was 
submitted  by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Bush],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  on  January 
29,  1980. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  taking 
of  action  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 
This  subject  has  already  received  fav¬ 
orable  action,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  in  the  other  body.  In  a  matter 
of  this  character,  I  think  the  urgency 
arises  from  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to 
strike  a  blow  for  decency,  freedom,  and 
free  institutions,  it  must  be  done  in  a 
timely  way;  and  this  is  the  right  time. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  BE¬ 
FORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUS¬ 
ING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  I  announced  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  hold  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  The  date  for  this  hearing  has 
been  changed  to  Wednesday,  February 
17,  at  which  time  officials  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  will  report 
upon  the  current  status  of  the  several 
programs  administered  by  that  Agency. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Address  on  the  subject  “Advertising  Builds 
the  Economy,”  delivered  by  Senator  Macnu- 
son  at  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  4, 
1960. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Address  delivered  by  John  L.  Harvey,  Dep¬ 
uty  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  before  the  Indiana  Farm 
Safety  Council,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1960,  on  the  subject  of  “Safety  for 
Household  and  Farm  Chemicals.” 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

Address  delivered  by  Charles  H.  Silver  at 
the  Yeshiva  University  scholarship  dinner  in 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  De¬ 
cember  13,  1959. 

Editorial  entitled  “Right  Reading,”  from 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  December  24, 
1959,  relating  to  the  distribution  of  porno¬ 
graphic  literature. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Stacy  May,  of  New  York, 
before  Conference  on  Trade  Policy,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  January  27-28,  1960,  which  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

Editorial  entitled  “A  Beginning,”  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
February  2,  1960. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Editorial  entitled  "Not  Out  of  Business 
Yet,”  published  in  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times  of  February  2,  1960;  also  an  editorial 
entitled  “It  Hurts,  but  the  Post’s  Full  Por¬ 
trait  of  West  Virginia  Is  Largely  the  Truth,” 


published  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  of  February  2,  1960,  commenting  on  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article  entitled  “The 
Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia,”  published  in 
a  recent  edition  of  that  magazine. 

By  Mr.  BEALL : 

Editorial  entitled  “Thr:e  Cheers,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  3,  I960;  and  editorial  entitled 
“Salute  to  the  Senate,”  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
February  4,  1960. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS : 

Editorial  entitled  “Liberties  Award  for 
Herblock,”  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  2,  1980. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Article  entitled  “The  New  Mood  in  Poli¬ 
tics,”  written  by  Arthur  Schlessinger,  Jr., 
and  published  in  Esquire  magazine  for  Jan¬ 
uary  1960,  which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “The  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,”  written  by  F.  J.  Champion,  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Forest 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

Article  entitled  “Will  China  Be  Top  Dog?” 
written  by  Peter  Edson. 

Article  entitled  “The  President  and 
■Alarmist  Talk,’  ”  written  by  David  Lawrence 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  4,  1960. 


MINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Senate  a  mine 
safety  bill,  which  I  shall  have  the  honor 
of  presenting.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  decrease  mine  casualties  in  the 
smaller  mines  of  our  country,  and  to  do 
so  by  providing  for  Federal  inspection. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
before  them  some  important  pertinent 
material  when  the  bill  is  called  up.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  “Two 
Hundred  and  Ninety  Mine  Deaths  in 
1959,”  written  by  Charles  Ferguson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  Safety  Division,  and  Jeanne 
Dubendorf,  Journal  staff  writer,  and 
published  in  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  February  1,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  Mine  Deajhs  in 
1959 — Many  Producers  Evade  Responsi¬ 
bility 

(By  Charles  Ferguson) 
Preliminary  figures  released  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that  290  coal  min¬ 
ers  died  while  producing  coal  during  1959. 
Between  55  and  60  percent  of  these  fatalities 
were  caused  by  falls  of  roof,  face  or  rib, 
which  continue  to  be  the  No.  1  killer  in  the 
coal-mining  industry. 

While  it  is  true  that  1959  was  the  best  year 
the  industry  has  enjoyed  in  that  numeri¬ 
cally  the  toll  of  fatal  accidents  set  a  record 
low,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  we 
cannot  be  boastful  in  only  killing  290  men. 
Statistics  show  that  85  to  90  percent  of  these 
fatalities  were  preventable,  had  management 
assumed  its  responsibility. 

There  were  two  major  disasters  during 
1959 — one  of  which  was  an  inundation  in 
the  anthracite  region  that  claimed  12  lives, 
and  the  other  an  explosion  which  occurred 
in  a  nonunion  mine  in  Tennessee,  claiming 
9  lives.  Both  of  these  disasters  were  entirely 
preventable;  and,  had  management  assumed 
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its  responsibility,  21  men  who  are  now  dead 
would  probably  be  alive. 

Doubtless,  there  will  be  many  who  will 
say  that  1959  was  a  good  year.  I  say  that 
no  year  is  a  good  one  in  which  men  are 
killed  or  injured  unnecessarily. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  coal 
miners  killed  underground  in  small  mines 
and  so-called  large  mines  reveals  some 
startling  facts.  The  statistics  are  a  grue¬ 
some  reminder — we  hope — to  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress,  now  in  session,  of  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  amending  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of  men  work¬ 
ing  underground  in  mines  employing  14  or 
less  men.  . 

Our  figures  show  that  nearly  one-third — 
31  percent — of  all  underground  coal  mine 
deaths  in  the  United  States  in  1959  occurred 
in  so-called  title  I  (14  or  less  men)  mines. 
At  the  same  time  these  small,  unsafe  (little 
death  traps),  underground  mines  produces 
only  about  12  percent  of  the  total  under¬ 
ground  production  of  coal  in  the  country. 

The  American  coal  industry  produced  a 
little  more  than  295  million  tons  of  coal 
underground  last  year.  About  260  million 
tons  of  this  came  from  title  II  (15  or  more 
men)  mines.  The  remainder — only  about 
36  million  tons — was  dug  in  title  I  (the  so- 
called  small)  mines. 

The  Congress  decided,  following  the  ter¬ 
rible  West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  mine  disaster 
which  killed  119  men  in  1951,  that  coal 
miners  must  be  protected  by  Federal  law. 
Since  that  time  no  disasters  of  the  West 
Frankfort  type  have  occurred. 

But  the  slaughter  in  the  small  mines  is 
increasing  year  by  year  because  they  were 
exempted  from  that  law. 

There  is  simply  no  reason — morally  or 
legally — why  these  small  mine  companies 
should  be  permitted  to  kill  coal  miners  with 
impunity  while  the  companies  employing  15 
or  more  men  are  required  to  keep  their  mines 
in  relatively  safe  condition  by  law. 

Our  organization  has  continued  and  will 
continue  our  cooperative  safety  efforts  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  our  ability,  but  we  call  upon 
management  to  assume  its  responsibility  in 
these  vital  safety  endeavors.  Lip  service  will 
never  reduce  the  accident  rate  to  the  desired 
minimum.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  industry  made  progress  during  1959  in 
reducing  deaths  and  injuries  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  operations.  They  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  efforts  in  this  respect. 
However,  there  is  still  that  segment  of  the 
industry  which  continues  to  evade  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  did  nothing,  cooperatively 
or  otherwise,  to  reduce  the  terrible  toll  of 
deaths  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  I  call 
upon  those  persons  to  assume  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  to  join  with  the  progressive, 
thinking  part  of  management,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  various  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  mines  and  the  union  in  order  that 
1960  will  see  fatalities  reduced  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum. 

Safety  committeemen  at  each  mine  have 
the  primary  responsibility  to  see  that  dan¬ 
gerous  conditions,  either  reported  to  them 
or  found  -  by  them,  are  corrected.  Failure 
or  refusal  of  coal  companies  to  correct  known 
dangerous  conditions  should  be  reported  to 
the  district  or  international  union  without 
delay. 

Since  safety  begins  at  the  mine,  our  mem¬ 
bership  must  at  all  times  work  safely  and 
have  regard  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
workers.  After  all,  the  statement:  “The  life 
you  save  may  be  your  own”  is  certainly  a  true 
one. 


(By  Jeanne  Dubendorf) 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  American  coal 
miners  died  as  a  result  of  on-the-job  acci¬ 
dents  and  approximately  13,090  others  were 
temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  last 
year,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  Jan¬ 
uary  22. 


For  every  1  million  man-hours  worked 
in  the  Industry  in  1959  a  miner,  somewhere 
in  the  country,  was  killed  on  the  job.  The 
toll  was  distributed  over  16  States  as  the 
Nation’s  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines 
produced  429,537,000  tons  of  coal  during  the 
year. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  men  were 
crushed  to  death  under  roof  falls — as  always 
the  No.  1  killer  of  coal  miners  43  lost  their 
lives  in  underground  haulage  accidents,  21 
died  in  two  major  disasters.  Those  catego¬ 
ries  alone  made  up  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  toll. 

The  290  mine  workers  who  died  in  these 
and  other  accidents  represented  the  indus¬ 
try’s  smallest  loss  of  life  in  any  year  since 
complete  statistics  have  been  kept  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (established  in  1910) 
and  its  forerunners. 

This  fact,  whatever  its  historical  interest, 
holds  no  consolation  for  the  families  who 
experienced  tragic  personal  losses  and  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  because  of  the  deaths.  It 
is  largely  meaningless  anyway  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  industry’s  work  force  under¬ 
went  further  contraction  and  dropped  to  a 
record  low  also.  According  to  the  latest 
available  count  by  the  Bureau,  an  average 
of  194,100  bituminous  and  anthracite  mine 
workers,  supervisors  included,  were  working 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1959,  or  about 
22,700  less  than  in  1958. 


In  1958  the  death  toll  was  356,  the  in¬ 
jured  numbered  about  14,354,  there  were  3 
major  disasters,  and  the  frequency  rate  of 
fatal  accidents  was  a  real  shocker.  The  rate 
for  all  coal  was  1.14  fatalities  per  million 
man-hours  of  exposure,  1.16  for  bitumi¬ 
nous  mines.  The  bituminous  rate  reflected 
stepped-up  mechanization  without  adequate 
safety  planning  in  the  larger  mines;  it  also 
reflected  a  growing  proportion  of  fatalities  in 
“dog-hole”  and  similar  small  operations. 

Fatality  frequency  for  all  coal  was  0.99  per 
million  man-/hours  last  year,  a  reduction  of 
13  percent  compared  to  the  1958  frequency, 
according  to  preliminary  Bureau  figures. 

Commenting  on  the  1959  record,  Charles 
Ferguson,  UMWA  safety  director,  said  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Federal  investigation  reports  on 
all  fatal  accidents  showed  that  85  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  year’s  fatalities  “were  prevent¬ 
able,  had  management  assumed  its  respon¬ 
sibility.”  Many  producers  deserve  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  he  stated,  for  the  progress  made  in 
1959  in  reducing  deaths  and  injuries  in  their 
mines.  But,  he  added,  there  is  still  “that 
segment  of  the  industry  which  continues  to 
evade  its  responsibility  and  did  nothing,  co¬ 
operatively  or  otherwise,  to  reduce  the  ter¬ 
rible  toll  of  deaths.”  He  called  upon  the 
latter  to  “join  with  the  progressive,  thinking 
part  of  management,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  various  State  departments  of 
mines,  and  the  union”  to  reduce  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  to  an  absolute  minimum  in  1960. 


1959  production  and  fatalities  by  months 1 


Bituminous 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

Total 

Production 
(short  tons) 

Killed 

Production 
(short  tons) 

Killed 

Production 
(short  tons) 

Killed 

January.-  _ _ _ 

35,  730, 000 

24 

2, 194, 000 

15 

37, 924, 000 

39 

February.  _  _ 

33,  760, 000 

19 

1,557.000 

2 

35,  317,000 

21 

March . . . 

34, 820, 000 

35 

1,  508, 000 

i 

36, 328, 000 

3f> 

April  . . . . 

34,  460, 000 

19 

1,  503,  000 

2 

35, 963,  000 

21 

May... . . . . . . 

34,  860,000 

15 

1,388,000 

2 

36,  248,  000 

17 

Juno _ _ _ _ 

36,010,000 

15 

1.  683,  000 

3 

37,  693,  000 

18 

July  .  . . . . . 

24,  200. 000 

21 

1 .  142,  000 

2 

25,  402, 000 

23 

August _ _ _  . 

29,  010, 000 

19 

1.  515, 000 

1 

31,  455, 000 

20 

September _ _ _ _ 

32,  400, 000 

24 

1,726,  000 

8 

34, 126,  000 

32 

October _ _ _  __ 

34,770,000 

15 

1,709,000 

3 

36,  479, 000 

IS 

November _ 

35,  330, 000 

22 

1,703,000 

2 

37, 093,  000 

24 

December _  _ 

39, 940, 000 

16 

1, 849,  000 

5 

41,  789, 000 

21 

Total _ _ _ 

2  410, 000, 000 

■  244 

19,  537, 000 

46 

2  429,  537, 000 

290 

January-December  1958 _ _ 

410,  440,  000 

324 

21, 171,000 

32 

431,  617, 000 

350 

1  All  figures  are  subject  to  revising.  Sasic  tonnage  figures  were  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Division  of  Bituminous 
Coal  and  Division  of  Anthracite,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

2  Estimate  for  the  year  is  not  the  total  of  monthly  figures;  it  represents  overall,  year-end  adjustments  which  are 
not  distributed  by  months. 


Ferguson  also  calledkfor  early  passage  by 
Congress  of  pending  legislation  that  would 
bring  mines  employing  14  or  less  men  under 
mandatory  Federal  safety  provisions. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Director  Marling  J. 
Ankeny  observed  that  “it  is  evident  *  *  * 
that  much  more  must  be  done”  to  curb  the 
old  problem  of  roof,  face  and  rib  falls  which 
still  dogs  the  industry.  He  said  the  1960 
campaign,  under  National  Safety  Council 
auspices,  to  reduce  roof  falls  by  50  percent 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  to  demonstrate  it  is  "seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  coping  with,  the  roof -fall  men¬ 
ace.”  The  Bureau  director  asserted  that 
safety  is  not  a  special  activity  but  an  “integ¬ 
ral  part  of  every  minute  of  the  working 
cycle.” 

An  industry  spokesman,  James  B.  Benson, 
safety  director  for  the  Southern  Coal  Pro¬ 


ducers  Association,  said  the  lower  toll  of 
fatal  accidents  in  1959  is  certainly  welcome, 
but  it  was  not  encouraging  that  “at  least  275 
of  these  fatalities  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.”  He  noted  some  mines  and  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  achieved  their  best  safety 
records  ever  and  told  of  one  company  with 
a  7-million-ton  output  in  1959  whose  mines, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  operated  fatality- 
free  for  the  entire  year.  He  said  accident 
prevention  takes  hard  work  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  every  single  individual  in¬ 
volved  in  mine  operation.  The  necessary 
safety  climate,  he  added,  has  been  developed 
at  all  too  few  mines.  He  warned  that  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  1959  roof  fatality  rate 
“means  that  approximately  150  men  will 
lose  their  lives  needlessly  under  falls  of  roof 
during  1960.” 


The  2  major  mine  disasters  in  1959 


Date 

Mine 

Company 

Nearest  town 

State 

Number 

killed 

Cause 

Jan.  22.. 

River  Slope _ 

Knox  Coal  Co 

Port  Griffith.. 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania. 

12 

Inundation. 

Mar.  23. 

No.  1 . . . 

Phillips  &  West  Coal  Co. 

Robbins  _ 

Tennessee... 

■9 

Explosion. 

1  The  entire  underground  working  force. 


1960 
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The  cold  statistics  extracted  from  the  hu¬ 
man  story  of  sudden  death  and  agony  In 
1959  point  up  two  particularly  significant 
facts: 

The  old  pattern  of  roof  falls  claiming  half 
or  more  of  the  lives  snuffed  out  annually 
was  still  much  in  evidence  last  year.  This 
pattern  held  even  though  virtually  the  en¬ 
tire  reduction  in  fatal  accidents  as  between 

1959  and  1958  was  accounted  for  by  under¬ 
ground  mines.  Its  perennial  recurrence 
serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 

1960  national  campaign  to  reduce  roof-fall 
Injuries  and  fatalities. 

Fact  No.  2,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
fact  No.  1,  is  that  in  1959  nearly  one-third 
of  all  fatal  accidents  in  underground  mines 
occurred  in  small  mines  or  the  so-called 


title  I  miles  that  presently  are  exempted 
from  mandatory  safety  regulations  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  .  Thousands 
of  pits  that  employ  14  or  fewer  men  under¬ 
ground  come  under  the  exemption.  Seven¬ 
ty-seven  fatalities  were  charged  to  these 
mines  in  1959.  Most  of  these  accidents 
were  roof,  rib,  pillar  or  face  falls — 54  of 
them  to  be  exact.  The  year’s  one  major 
bituminous  mine  disaster — a  gas  and  dust 
explosion — wiped  out  the  entire  underground 
crew  of  nine  men  in  a  family-operated,  title 
I  pit  near  Robbins,  Tenn.  Title  I  mines 
accounted  for  31  percent  of  the  under¬ 
ground  fatality  toll  of  250  lives  last  year 
but  represented  only  about  12  percent  of  the 
coal  produced  in  underground  mines. 


10-year  trend  of  fatal,  nonfatal  rates 
( per  million  man-hours  of  exposure) 


Year 

Bituminous 

Pennsylvania 

anthracite 

All  coal 

Fat  al 

Non¬ 

fatal 

Fatal 

Non¬ 

fatal 

Fatal 

Non¬ 

fatal 

1950 . 

0.93 

47.83 

0.75 

71.72 

0.90 

52.38 

1951 . 

1. 16 

47.56 

.95 

69.94 

1.13 

50.99 

1952. . 

.90 

47.64 

1.03 

66.35 

.92 

50.  66 

1953 . 

.89 

45.  26 

.92 

59.85 

.90 

47.23 

1954 _ 

.99 

43.66 

1.23 

59. 18 

1.02 

45.  67 

1955 . . 

.96 

42.  76 

1.30 

63.  46 

1.00 

45.03 

1956. . 

1.02 

42.  99 

1. 12 

66.  31 

1.03 

45.69 

1957 . 

1.  17 

43.74 

L  15 

64.  93 

1. 17 

46.  04 

1958  * _ 

1.  16 

43.87 

.90 

59.  88 

1. 14 

45.  68 

1959  3 _ 

.92 

43.  31 

1.64 

65.50 

.99 

45.44 

1  Bituminous  figures  for  1958  are  still  subject  to  re¬ 
vision;  anthracite  figures  are  in  final  form. 

3  All  figures  for  1959  are  preliminary;  nonfatal  fre¬ 
quency  rates  are  based  on  data  for  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year. 

Source  of  all  figures;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Fatality  causes:  1959  and  1958  compared  1 


Bituminous 

fatalities 

Pennsylvania 

anthracite 

fatalities 

Total  fatalities 

Bituminous 

fatalities 

Pennsylvania 

anthracite 

fatalities 

Total  fatalities 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

Underground: 

Surface — Continued 

128 

153 

13 

18 

141 

171 

4 

7 

1 

5 

Falls  of  roof  from  equipment 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

17 

18 

4 

3 

21 

21 

6 

3 

5 

1 

11 

4 

Falls  of  roof  or  face,  etc.,  from 

Strip  mines: 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

12 

12 

3 

1 

3 

35 

43 

8 

43 

43 

6 

4 

6 

Gas  or“ dust  explosions: 

All  other.". . . . 

5 

6 

1 

i 

6 

7 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

9 

36 

9 

36 

Total  strip . . . 

18* 

16 

1 

3 

19 

19 

4 

7 

2 

1 

6 

8 

7 

14 

7 

14 

13 

ii 

13 

11 

"Falls  of  roof  or  face _ 

3 

3 

All  other . . 

3 

5 

1 

4 

4 

9 

Gas  or  dust  explosions: 

Total  underground . 

209 

287 

41 

26 

250 

313 

Major . . 

Surface: 

Suffocation _ 

Haulage . . . 

7 

9 

1 

2 

8 

11 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Machinery... . 

3 

2 

2 

i 

5 

3 

Total  auger.. . 

3 

3 

Grand  total _ 

244 

324 

46 

32 

290 

356 

•  All  figures  are  subject  to  revision.  3  Includes  1  surface  fatality  resulting  from  fall  of  roof  underground  in  Kentucky, 

1958. 


Fatality  frequency  of  0.99  per  million  man¬ 
hours  for  all  coal  in  1959  was  not  a  record 
low.  Considerably  lower  frequency  rates 
were  recorded  in  1950,  1952,  and  1953,  al¬ 
though  the  death  toll  in  each  of  those  years 
was  much  greater  than  last  year’s.  The 
lowest  fatality  frequency  ever  recorded  for 
TJ.S.  coal  mines — 0.99  per  million  man¬ 
hours — was  first  recorded  in  1950  and  again 
in  1953. 

Forty-six  anthracite  miners  were  killed  in 
1959.  The  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  in 
anthracite  mines,  rising  far  above  that  for 
any  other  year  in  the  last  decade,  was  1.64 
per  million  man-hours  and  reflected  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  major  disaster  in  which  12  men 
died  in  January  1959.  Getting  off  to  a  poor 
start,  the  region’s  bad  accident  record  was 
compounded  in  bloody  September  when  eight 
men  were  killed  and  by  the  heavy  December 
toll  of  five  lives.  (In  contrast  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  State’s  anthracite  mines  in  De¬ 
cember,  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines  were 
reported  fatality-free,  their  first  month  with¬ 
out  a  fatal  accident  since  1952.) 

Bituminous  mines  claimed  244  lives  in  1959. 
Much  of  the  all-too-familiar  bituminous 
story  is  symbolized  by  the  bare  facts  of  the 
year’s  first  and  last  fatal  accidents.  The  first 
to  be  fatally  injured  in  the  Nation’s  coal 
mines  in  1959  was  a  39-year-old  veteran 


eastern  Kentucky  miner,  married  and  the 
father  of  eight  dependent  children.  He  was 
run  over  by  a  trip  of  cars  on  January  5.  He 
was  dead  on  being  removed  to  the  surface. 
Underground  haulage  was  the  second  leading 
cause  of  fatal  injury  in  1959. 

Perennially  the  No.  1  killer,  roof  falls  were 
responsible  for  two  of  the  year’s  last  fatal 
accidents.  A  roof  fall  on  December  30  on 
the  haulage  road  of  a  small  title  I  mine  in 
Virginia  claimed  a  24-year-old  victim  who 
died  the  next  day.  He  left  a  widow  and  a 
child.  The  cause  as  determined  by  a  Federal 
mine  inspector  had  a  familiar  sound;  “Fail¬ 
ure  to  take  down  or  support  the  roof  ade¬ 
quately  along  the  haulageway  was  the  cause 
of  the  accident.” 

The  year’s  last  fatal  accident  was  a  roof 
fall  in  a  large,  mechanized  mine  in  Boone 
County,  W.  Va.  The  victim  was  a  34-year- 
old  machine  operator  who  left  his  widow  and 
four  children.  Federal  inspectors  reported 
the  cause  was:  "Failure  to  provide  adequate 
and  suitable  roof  supports  at  a  room  en¬ 
trance  where  men  were  required  to  work  and 
operate  equipment  *  * 

The  bituminous  frequency  of  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  was  0.92  per  million  man-hours  last 
year,  compared  to  the  distaster-swollen  fre¬ 
quency  of  1.16  per  million  man-hours  for 
1958.  Possibly  the  one  really  encouraging 


statistic  in  the  Bureau’s  year-end  report,  it 
may  indicate  that  in  1959  the  trend  of  recent 
years  to  higher  and  higher  bituminous 
fatality  rates  was  finally  reversed. 

From  an  all-time  low  frequency  of  0.89  per 
million  man-hours  in  1953,  bituminous 
fatality  frequency  began  mounting  sharply  in 
1954  at  the  same  time  that  a  massive  dose  of 
modernization  was  bringing  about  an  incred¬ 
ibly  rapid  rise  in  per -man  productivity.  In 
1957  and  1958  fatal  accidents  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  bituminous  mines  than  in  any  of 
the  years  since  World  War  II  with  the  single 
exception  of  1947. 

Three  States — West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kentucky — accounted  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  1959  mining  toll.  There 
were  86  deaths  in  West  Virginia,  82  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (46  anthracite,  36  bituminous) ,  and 
44  in  Kentucky.  Fatalities  in  other  States: 
Virginia,  22;  Tennessee,  18  (including  9  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  a  title  I  mine) ;  Alabama, 
9;  Illinois,  9;  Indiana,  4;  Utah,  4;  Ohio,  3; 
Colorado,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Oklahoma,  2;  Maryland, 
1;  Missouri,  1;  and  Alaska,  1. 

Out  of  a  total  of  250  underground  fatal¬ 
ities,  roof  falls  caused  143,  as  noted  pre¬ 
viously.  Only  two  of  these  deaths  were 
caused  by  mobile  equipment  knocking  out 
roof  supports.  The  remainder  were  roof  falls 
in  the  usual  sense,  attributed  in  the  main 
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to  inadequate  roof  support  or  failure  to 
take  down  loose  roof.  Rib,  pillar,  and  face 
falls  claimed  11  lives  and  a  coal  outburst 
claimed  1  victim,  making  a  total  of  155  fatal¬ 
ities  caused  by  roof  and  other  rock  and  coal 
falls.  The  comparable  toll  for  1958  was  183 
deaths. 

Underground  haulage  accidents,  second 
most  frequent  cause  of  fatalities,  claimed 
43  lives  last  year,  the  same  number  as  in 
1958. 

Underground  machinery  mishaps,  the  third 
leading  cause,  took  13  lives,  compared  to 
11  in  1958. 

TWENTY-ONE  KILLED  IN  MAJOR  DISASTERS 

The  two  major  mine  disasters  of  1959 
claimed  the  fourth  and  fifth  largest  number 
of  victims.  Twelve  men  lost  their  lives  on 
January  22  when  icy  waters  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  broke  through  thin  rock  cover 
and  flooded  the  River  Slope  anthracite  mine 
of  the  Knox  Coal  Co.,  Port  Griffith,  Pa.  Ad¬ 
jacent  mines  were  also  inundated  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  without  serious  casualties.  The 
bodies  of  the  12  dead  have  never  been  recov¬ 
ered.  A  State  commission  of  mine  inspec¬ 
tors  who  probed  the  tragedy  charged  that  the 
disaster  was  caused  by  willful  and  delib¬ 
erate  violations  of  State  anthracite  mining 
law  and  by  the  negligence  of  seven  super¬ 
visory  employees  of  the  Knox  firm  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

The  second  disaster  came  on  March  23 
when  a  gas  and  dust  explosion  wiped  out  the 
entire  crew  of  a  small,  nonunion  mine  near 
Robbins,  Tenn.  Nine  men,  all  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  were  killed.  The  mine 
was  exempt  from  mandatory  Federal 
safety  regulations  because  it  employed  fewer 
than  15  men  underground.  Compliance 
with  these  regulations  would  have  prevented 
the  explosion,  the  Federal  investigation 
showed.  The  toll  of  two  major  explosions 
in  1958  was  36  lives;  both  occurred  in 
mechanized  mines. 

Other  underground  fatality  causes  in  1959 
were:  electricity  7  fatuities,  compared  to 
14  in  1958;  explosives  6  deaths,  compared  to 
8  in  1958;  minor  explosions  1  death,  com¬ 
pared  to  6  in  1958;  miscelleaneous  accidents 
4  deaths,  compared  to  9  in  1958. 

Underground  mining  accounted  for  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  reduction  in  fatal  accidents 
as  between  1959  and  1958.  As  against  the 
250  underground  fatalities  in  1959,  there 
were  313  deep-mine  fatalities  in  1958. 

Surface  operations  at  deep  mines  claimed 
21  lives,  the  same  number  as  in  1958.  strip 
mines  with  19  fatalities  also  had  identical 
tolls  in  1958  and  1959.  Auger  mines,  which 
had  three  fatalities  in  1958,  were  free  of 
fatal  accidents  last  year. 

Surface  fatalities  were  from  these  causes: 
haulage  8,  compared  to  11  in  1958;  elect¬ 
ricity  3,  compared  to  none  the  year  before; 
machinery  5,  compared  to  3;  all  other  acci¬ 
dents  5,  compared  to  7  in  1958.  , 

Strip-mine  fatality  causes  were:  haulage 
4,  compared  to  7  in  1958;  electricity  3,  com¬ 
pared  to  1;  machinery  6,  compared  to  4;  all 
other  accidents  6,  compared  to  7  in  1958. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  whose  interest  in  this  subject 
is  well  known  to  all  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  to  me  during  his  discussion 
of  this  pertinent  and  accurate  article 
on  mine  safety  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  there 
is  need  for  a  further  safety  program  for 
the  mines  of  this  country.  We  know 
that  safety  legislation  enacted  many 
years  ago  by  the  Congress  brought  about 


a  lessening  of  the  work  hazards  in  the 
important  bituminous  coal  industry. 
The  efforts,  therefore,  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  looking  to  the 
further  protection  of  the  mineworkers 
through  the  pending  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  deserve  not  only  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration,  but  also  positive  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Members  of  this  body.  I 
have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
measure  which  will  be  brought  to  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


U.S.  LEADERSHIP  IN  WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  national 
debate  to  determine  whether  our  coun¬ 
try  is  taking  the  part  of  leadership  in 
the  free  world  which  it  should  take,  or 
whether  we  are  merely  creating  a 
friendly  atmosphere — as  we  know  we 
are — and  not  measuring  up  to  our  lead¬ 
ership  potential. 

A  helpful  editorial  from  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  in  this  connection, 
published  on  February  1,  is  entitled  “The 
‘Reluctant  Debutante.’  ”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  “Reluctant  Debutante’’ 

“The  United  States  is  a  reluctant  debu¬ 
tante  in  world  affairs.” 

This  appraisal  was  made  by  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Macmillan  in  South  Africa  last  week. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  compliment.  It  is  tes¬ 
timony  that  the  United  States,  which,  in 
the  words  of  its  President,  still  is  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth,  hasn’t  become 
the  international  village  bully.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  which,  in  the  words  of  its  chief, 
also  is  the  strongest  nation  on  earth,  the 
United  States  hasn’t  thrown  its  weight 
around. 

But  there  is  a  warning  in  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  bon  mot,  too.  'For  there  seems  to  be 
a  measure  of  truth  in  the  picture  of  the 
United  States  it  conjures  up. 

For  better  or  worse,  whether  it  likes  it  or 
not,  America  irrevocably  has  been  cast  in 
the  role  of  the  free  world’s  leader.  Germany 
may  have  made  a  spectacular  recovery. 
France,  despite  her  current  agony,  may  be 
recapturing  some  of  her  past  grandeur.  The 
British  may  occasionally  talk  as  though 
Britannia  still  ruled  the  waves,  and  the  sun 
never  set  on  the  Empire. 

But  it  is  the  United  States  whose  existence 
guarantees  the  free  existence  of  all  of  them. 
It  is  the  United  States  which  alone  holds 
the  power  to  halt  or  at  least  slow  down  the 
march  of  world  communism.  Without  Amer- 
t  ica,  who  can  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the 
democratic  world  would  have  undergone  a 
sea  change  long  ago? 

Yet,  has  American  really  been  leading? 
Or  has  it  been  content  to  act  as  an  indul¬ 
gent  chairman  presiding  over  a  vociferous, 
disunited  club? 

In  May,  in  Paris,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
summit  meetings  will  take  place.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union,  its  strength  buttressed  by  a  half- 
dozen  satellites,  will  act  and  speak  as  a 
single  monolithic  force. 


But  the  United  States  so  far  has  failed 
to  weld  the  Western  alliance  into  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  unified  entity.  The  British  want 
one  thing.  The  French  want  another.  And 
the  West  Germans,  who  won’t  sit  around 
the  table  but  will  be  very  much  in  attend¬ 
ance  nonetheless,  want  still  another. 

Instead  of  leading,  the  United  States  has 
given  the  impression  of  bending  with  the 
wind,  from  whatever  direction  it  happens  to 
blow.  The  round  of  Western  summit  con¬ 
ferences  was  climaxed  by  soothing  communi¬ 
ques  but  no  firm  policy. 

What  of  disarmament — the  issue  which 
both  East  and  West  agree  is  among  the  most 
vital  facing  the  world  today? 

Next  month,  in  Geneva,  10  countries  will 
attempt  to  thrash  out  a  plan  to  stop  or  con¬ 
trol  the  suicidal  arms  race.  The  Russians 
have  trumpeted  their  own  spurious  total  dis¬ 
armament  program  from  the  rooftops.  The 
British,  in  a  softer  key,  have  announced 
theirs.  But  the  Americans  have  maintained 
a  shattering  silence  on  exactly  what  they 
feel  should  be  done.  All  that  has  happened 
is  that  a  committee  has  been  “studying  the 
problem”  and  is  expected  to  come  up  with 
some  recommendations. 

What  of  America’s  Far  East  policy? 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  signed 
a  positive  treaty  of  alliance  against  com¬ 
munism.  But  this  success  only  partially 
overcomes  the  lack  of  initiative  in  other  Far 
Eastern  regions. 

Nearly  2  weeks  ago,  Secretary  Herter  con¬ 
ceded  Red  China’s  contention  that  Peiping 
can’t  feel  bound  by  any  treaty  of  which  it 
isn’t  a  part. 

But  ha§  there  been  any  forthright  Amer¬ 
ican  effort  to  budge  United  States-Chinese 
relations  off  dead  center?  Has  there  been 
any  attempt  yet  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
under  which  we’re  prepared  to  talk  business 
with  Peiping — not  from  weakness,  but  from 
strength? 

In  the  Middle  East,  too,  America  has 
stepped  less  like  a  world  leader  than  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  reluctant  debutante.  We’ve 
saved  Mr.  Nasser  from  destruction.  We’ve 
yet  to  exact  from  him  the  slightest  hint 
that  he  won’t  attack  Israel  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity. 

Certainly,  we  have  given  the  world  an  un¬ 
mistakable  impression  of  our  sincerity  and 
of  our  aspirations.  President  Eisenhower 
has  achieved  that,  in  a  few  magnificient 
weeks  of  personal  diplomacy. 

The  world,  that  part  of  it  willing  to  be 
convinced,  now  knows  that  the  United 
States  is  friendly.  It  has  yet  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  United  States  can  lead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  concluding  para¬ 
graphs  are  worth  restating.  Says  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  a  good  Republican 
journal: 

Certainly,  we  have  given  the  world  an  un¬ 
mistakable  impression  of  our  sincerity  and  of 
our  aspirations.  President  Eisenhower  has 
achieved  that,  in  a  few  magnificent  weeks  of 
personal  diplomacy. 

The  world,  that  part  of  it  willing  to  be 
convinced,  now  knows  that  the  United  States 
is  friendly.  It  has  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
the  United  States  can  lead. 

Turning  now  to  another  but  allied  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  Wash¬ 
ington  value  the  friendship  of  the  very 
able  columnists  who  write  in  our  local 
newspapers  and  in  other  great  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  socially  with  such 
diverse  but  charming  personalities  as 
Drew  Pearson,  Arthur  Krock,  Marquis 
Childs,  Joe  Alsop,  Walter  Lippmann, 
and  others.  We  get  their  views  both  in 
their  newspapers  and  informally.  > 
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However,  I  wonder  whether  any  of 
these  columnists  ever  reads  what  the 
others  write.  My  wonder  is  occasioned 
by  the  column  published  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  New  York  Times  and  written  by 
that  outstanding  columnist — and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  my  good  friend — Arthur 
Krock.  It  is  entitled  “Analysis  of  a 
Phrase  by  Eisenhower.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col¬ 
umn  may  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  a  Phrase  by  Eisenhower 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  February  3. — The  critics  of 
the  administration’s  budget  for  fiscal  1960- 
61  do  not  all  attack  it  for  the  same  reason. 
But  they  are  united  in  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  expressing  their  criticism:  ‘‘second- 
rate  power.”  The  budget,  they  say,  reflects 
the  President’s  acceptance  of  this  status  for 
the  United  States  in  the  categories  of  their 
divergent  special  interests,  missile  produc¬ 
tion,  space  exploration,  Army  equipment,  and 
the  scope  and  size  of  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  general  welfare. 

The  phrase  has  thus  become  a  cliche 
which,  because  so  many  who  have  means  of 
communicating  with  the  people  employ  it, 
has  stimulated  wide  popular  apprehension 
that  the  Nation  is  moving  toward  this  dark 
prospect  in  an  era  of  aggressive  world  com¬ 
munism.  And  since  generals  of  dedicated 
patriotism  and  expert  knowledge  are  disput¬ 
ing  the  military  budget  as  stabilizing  such 
a  prospect,  and  civilians  equally  dedicated 
and  expert  envisage  the  same  consequence 
of  the  civil  budget,  disturbance  and  confu¬ 
sion  prevail  among  the  American  people. 

The  numerous  congressional  hearings  on 
the  issue  may  provide  a  basis  for  informed 
and  unbiased  judgment  on  which  Congress 
can  act.  But  these  hearings,  though  they 
are  a  valuable  part  of  our  political  system, 
and  are  required  by  the  gravity  of  the  issues, 
have  not  supplied  this  basis  thus  far.  And 
the  congressional  committee  protocol  which 
requires  overworked  administrators  to  give 
the  same  testimony  day  after  day  is  physi¬ 
cally  exhausting  men  who  constantly  must 
make  momentous  decisions. 

,  ,  EXECUTIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

But  in  differences  over  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  security  the  people  must  chiefly  rely 
on  the  President  to  make  the  best  solutions 
under  his  constitutional  responsibility.  And 
this  lends  even  more  importance  to  his  anal¬ 
ysis  at  his  news  conference  today  of  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  his  military  and  civilian  critics. 
On  the  dispute  whether  the  United  States 
has,  and  if  so  can  maintain,  a  military  pos¬ 
ture  sufficient  to  deter  armed  attack  from 
Soviet  Russia,  he  said  this: 

"I  am  always  a  little  bit  amazed  about 
this  business  of  catching  up.  What  you  want 
is  enough,  a  thing  that  is  adequate.  A  deter¬ 
rent  has  no  added  power,  once  it  has  become 
completely  adequate,  for  compelling  the  re¬ 
spect  of  any  potential  opponent  for  your  de¬ 
terrent,  and  therefore  to  make  him  act  pru¬ 
dently.  *  •  *  I  have  got  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  [Gates],  whom  I  trust  and  who  I 
know  is  honest  in  his  study,  analysis  and 
conclusion.  And  beneath  him  *  *  *  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  [Twining] 

*  *  *  whom  I  similarly  trust,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  •  *  *  [These]  are  my  mili¬ 
tary  advisers.  [So,]  I  cannot  be  particularly 
disturbed  because  everybody  with  a  paro¬ 
chial  viewpoint  [other  generals]  *  *  •  comes 
along  and  says  that  bosses  know  nothing 
about  it  [the  adequacy  of  the  deterrent].” 


THE  DOMESTIC  PHASE 

All  but  one  of  these  presidential  advisers 
have  testified  they  believe  in  the  adequacy. 
Hence  the  question  before  the  people,  as 
they  note  the  chant  of  “second-rate  power,” 
is  on  which  authority  they  feel  it  is  safest 
to  rely. 

A  little  later  in  the  news  conference  the 
other  aspect  of  the  second-rate  power  criti¬ 
cism  was  developed  by  inquiries.  This  point 
is  that,  because  of  concentration  of  a  bal¬ 
ance,  the  budget  fails  to  provide  for  Federal 
expenditures  in  education,  health,  housing, 
space  exploration  and  other  programs  that 
are  required  to  enable  us  to  compete  with 
Soviet  Russia  for  primacy,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  essential  resources  and  for  world 
confidence  in  our  strength. 

“We  have,”  replied  the  President,  “free  en¬ 
terprise;  we  place  above  all  other  values  our 
own  individual  freedoms  and  rights.  *  *  * 
If  you  make  [your  country]  an  armed  camp 
and  regiment  it  *  *  *  for  a  while  you  might 
do  it  with  great  morale,  too.  *  *  *  But  we 
are  talking  of  a  democracy  we  hope  is  an 
enduring  form  of  government  [and]  *  *  * 
we  are  trying  to  keep  these  [democratic] 
values.” 

His  implied  judgment  was  that  under  his 
fiscal  philosophy  and  policy  the  United 
States  can  keep  them,  while  maintaining 
adequate  military  defense  and  steady  social - 
economic  progress  without  either  federaliz¬ 
ing  the  Government  system  or  becoming  a 
second-rate  power  to  any  other.  This  states 
the  issue  between  him  and  his  critics. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Krock  says  that  the 
issue  which  is  now  being  debated  before 
the  country  is  whether  under  the  fiscal 
philosophy  and  policy  of  President  Ei¬ 
senhower  the  United  States  can  keep  our 
democratic  liberties  while  maintaining 
an  adequate  military  defense  and  steady 
social  economic  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  issue  at  all.  Neither  does  Joseph 
Alsop.  Neither  does  Marquis  Childs. 
Neither  does  Drew  Pearson.  Neither 
does  Walter  Lippmann.  I  wish  my  good 
friend  Arthur  Krock  would  read  the  col¬ 
umns  written  by  some  of  his  fellow  col¬ 
umnists.  If  he  did,  he  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  is  there  a  gap 
between  us  and  the  Russians,  in  that 
they  are  ahead  of  us  in  outer  space  ac¬ 
tivities,  are  ahead  of  us  in  missiles,  are 
ahead  of  us  in  the  capacity  to  wage 
brush  fire  warfare,  and  are  ahead  of  us 
in  submarine  warfare,  but  that  we  are 
not  only  not  catching  up,  but  that  the 
gap  is  getting  larger.  It  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  this  administration  does  not 
see  the  danger  into  which  we  are  falling, 
and  appears  unwilling  to  make  the  na¬ 
tional  effort  to  bring  us  back  to  that 
position  of  leadership  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  if  freedom  is  to  survive. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  those  who  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  January  22d 
marked  the  42d  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

This  nation,  comprising  some  40  mil¬ 
lion  people,  had  been  submerged  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  by  the  old  imperialism  of 
the  Russian  tsars.  During  this  period 
of  political  servitude,  a  long  list  of 
Ukrainian  patriots  won  their  place  in  the 
history  of  this  liberty-loving  people. 


These  were  men  and  women  who  opposed 
the  despotism  of  the  tsars ;  but  more  than 
that,  they  were  leaders  who  gave  power¬ 
ful  voice  of  the  yearnings  of  their  people 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Among  these  we  find  the  great 
Taras  Shevchenko,  poet,  writer,  painter, 
and  patriot. 

Shevchenko  was  born  in  1814.  For 
the  first  24  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
serf.  For  the  next  10  years  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  imperial  Russian  Army. 
During  the  following  9  years  he  was  a 
relatively  free  man  because  the  empire 
of  the  Russians  was  enjoying  one  of  those 
periods  of  relative  freedom.  During  this 
period  Shevchenko  wrote  and  spoke  pro¬ 
fusely  about  the  coming  emancipation 
of  his  people,  the  rebirth  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  and  the  return  of  self- 
government,  which  his  countrymen  had 
enjoyed  before  the  coming  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  In  his  classic  poems  and  odes, 
he  expressed  the  free  spirit  of  his  people, 
the  meaning  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
revolutionary  currents  which  ran  so  deep 
under  the  surface  of  Ukrainian  life.  The 
last  4  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  a 
political  prisoner  of  the  Russians  who, 
knowing  the  truth  of  his  writings  and  the 
power  of  his  words,  sought  in  vain  to  im¬ 
prison  a  spirit  which  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  as  the  rich  soil 
they  cultivate,  the  golden  wheat  they 
harvest  and  the  stirring  songs  they  sing. 
Shevchenko  died  a  political  prisoner  of 
the  Russians  in  1861,  but  the  inspiration 
of  his  great  ideals  earned  the  acclaim 
among  his  countrymen  of  “George 
Washington  of  the  Ukraine.” 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  we  find 
the  Ukrainian  people  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  national  independence  movements 
which  shattered  the  European  empires 
at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War.  Nor 
should  we  find  it  strange  that  the 
Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1918  was  much  like  our  own  in  many 
important  respects.  Tyranny  and  des¬ 
potism  have  never  been  able  to  contain 
the  aspirations  of  the  common  people 
for  freedom  and  liberty.  Russian  tsar¬ 
ist  imperialism  could  not  stamp  out  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for 
self-government  because  the  seeds  of 
liberty  and  freedom  were  too  deeply 
planted  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  which  gave  birth  to 
the  political  concept  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
thinking  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  When 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  in  1918 
to  throw  off  the  chains  of  Russian  im¬ 
perialism,  they  promptly  declared  their 
national  independence.  So  powerful 
and  genuine  was  this  movement  that 
Leon  Trotsky,  then  acting  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Bolsheviks,  was  forced  by  treaty  to 
recognize  the  de  jure  status  of  a  free 
and  independent  Ukraine. 

The  independence  of  Ukraine  was 
short  lived.  The  Russian  Communists 
were  soon  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
reestablish  the  old  order  of  things,  to  re¬ 
build  the  Russian  empire.  After  more 
than  2  years  of  fighting  the  independent 
Republic  of  Ukraine  fell  victim  to  the 
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new  imperialism,  the  new  colonialism. 
The  same  tactics  which  were  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  independent  governments  in 
the  Baltic  States,  in  Poland,  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  in  Hungary,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  Asia  were  employed  against 
the  newly  independent  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tion.  The  only  difference  was  in  time. 
For  this  reason  I  have  always  considered 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  Russian  Empire  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  victims  of  the  new  Communist  im¬ 
perialism. 

There  are  those  who,  liking  the  old 
order  of  things  and  being  unmoved  by 
the  aspirations  of  the  common  man  in 
all  these  lands,  seek  to  make  distinc¬ 
tions  among  these  captive  nations. 
Some  are  called  satellites,  meaning  those 
captive  nations  who  lost  their  national 
independence  following  World  War  Two. 
In  past  years  some  were  called  the  Baltic 
States,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  so- 
called  satellites.  But  more  recently  we 
unfortunately  seem  to  have  been  hearing 
less  and  less  about  these  Baltic  Nations 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
their  right  to  be  free  and  independent. 
Then  there  are  those  captive  nations  who 
lost  their  national  independence  during 
the  period  1918  through  1921,  such  as 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
and  Turkestan.  We  heard  little  about 
them,  and  we  would  have  heard  nothing 
were  it  not  for  a  small  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  who  knew  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  these  submerged  nations  and 
were  determined  to  force  their  case  out 
into  the  open  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 

The  day  is  long  past  when  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  make  any  such  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  status  of  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  captive  nations.  Captive 
nations  are  captive  nations  and  as  such 
are  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  new  imperialism  which 
holds  all  these  nations  in  a  common  cap¬ 
tivity  is  the  self-declared  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  all  other  free  coun¬ 
tries.  The  leaders  of  this  new  imperial¬ 
ism  threaten — now  bluntly,  then  soft¬ 
ly — to  throw  the  world  into  another  war 
unless  we,  the  defenders  of  human  free¬ 
dom,  concede  more  territory  and  people 
to  their  insatiable  appetite  for  conquest 
and  dominion. 

But  our  experiences  of  the  past  40 
years  have  taught  us  that  the  certain 
path  to  war  is  showing  weakness  in  the 
face  of  tyranny  on  the  march.  We  know 
that  the  people  the  world  over  want 
peace,  but  the  peace  they  want  is  not 
the  imposed  peace  of  human  slavery. 
The  common  man  demands  peace  which 
honors  the  dignity  of  man,  which  gives 
to  long-submerged  nations  the  right  of 
self-government  and  to  all  men  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  and  justice.  This 
is  the  kind  of  peace  we  Americans  seek. 
This  is  the  kind  of  world  we  Americans 
foresee  as  the  reward  for  standing  by  our 
moral  and  political  principles. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
which  was  enacted  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  stands  as  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  our  national  resolve  to  stand 
firmly  by  our  moral  and  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  resolution  also  underscores 
the  importance  of  all  the  captive  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  cause  of  peace,  a  just  peace 


with  charity  toward  all  nations  and  peo¬ 
ple.  So  long  as  the  people  of  these  cap¬ 
tive  nations  continue  to  strive  for  self- 
government  and  the  return  of  their  lib¬ 
erties  and  freedoms,  the  tyrants  who 
preside  over  the  empire  of  captive  na¬ 
tions  will  never  be  able  to  consolidate 
their  conquests.  This  in  turn  deters 
massive  aggressions.  The  men  in  the 
Kremlin  know  that  until  they  consoli¬ 
date  their  conquests,  they  cannot  launch 
a  third  world  war,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  an  act  of  suicide  on  their  part. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Captive  Na¬ 
tions  Week  resolution,  I  shall  interest 
myself  again  this  year  in  the  steps  being 
taken  by  our  Government  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Full  and  suitable 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
third  week  of  July.  I  believe  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  the  initiative  to  see 
that  a  maximum  impact  is  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  during  that 
week,  with  programs  which  show  our 
support  for  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
national  self-determination.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  we  can  count  upon  a  wide 
range  of  national  organizations  to  play 
a  strong  part  in  such  an  undertaking  if 
the  Government  will  take  the  lead  to 
plan  it  and  coordinate  its  program  with 
all  the  interested  organizations. 

This  42d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  in¬ 
dependence  also  affords  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Voice  of  America  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  memorialized  this  historic  occasion 
in  speeches  from  the  floor.  A  goodly 
number  of  Governors  have  issued  proc¬ 
lamations  honoring  the  cause  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  All  this  activity 
should  provide  an  abundance  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  VOA  for  its  broadcasts  to 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  extent  to  which  the  VOA  capital¬ 
izes  upon  this  opportunity  will  be  an¬ 
other  good  test  of  the  policy  of  our 
Government  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  all  the  captive  nations.  If  the  VOA 
should  fail  to  give  full  coverage  to  this 
occasion  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  won  recognition  in  the  United  States, 
we  shall  have  good  reason  to  feel  that 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  by 
Public  Law  86-90,  is  being  ignored  by 
those  with  the  duty  to  carry  out  policy 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  hope  we  may  soon  have  from 
the  VOA  a  report,  in  detail,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Ukrainian  language 
program  gave  coverage  to  the  American 
commemoration  of  this  42d  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence. 

The  news  that  leaks  out  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  to  the  trials  and 
deportations  of  Ukrainian  freedom  fight¬ 
ers  attests  to  the  continuing  resistance 
there. 

I  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  paying 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  their  tireless 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  HON¬ 
ORABLE  JOSE  GONZALEZ  NAVARRO 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  been  favored  with  visits  by  sev¬ 


eral  of  our  friends  who  are  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Venezuela. 

This  morning  we  are  again  favored  by 
a  visit  by  one  of  our  friends,  a  member 
of  the  Venezuelan  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Mr.  Jose  Gonzalez  Navarro. 

Mr.  Jose  Gonzalez  Navarro  is  visiting 
the  United  States  as  a  participant  in  the 
foreign  leaders  program  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Exchange  Service  of 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Bureau 
of  International  Labor  Affairs  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  been  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  program. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  is  president  of  the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  Confederation  of  Labor;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Venezuelan  Shoes,  Hides  & 
Leather  Workers  Union;  Deputy  repre¬ 
senting  the  Federal  District  in  the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  National  Congress;  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Trade  Union  Committee  of 
the  Aceion  Demoeratica  Party. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  are  very  glad  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Senor  Gon¬ 
zalez  this  morning,  and  I  am  honored  to 
introduce  him  to  this  body. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  LANGER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  for  which  I  request 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate  be  now  suspended  in  order  that 
memorial  addresses  may  be  delivered  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon. 
William  Langer,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  tribute  to 
that  of  innumerable  friends  of  my  late 
colleague  and  very  close  personal  friend, 
Senator  William  Langer.  Since  his 
death  on  November  7  of  last  year,  trib¬ 
utes  to  Bill  Langer  have  come  from 
near  and  far.  They  have  come  from 
rich  and  poor  alike  and  from  persons  in 
every  walk  of  life.  / 

He  was  honored  by  all  who  knew  him 
or  knew  of  him,  and  by  both  those  who 
agreed  with  him  and  those  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him. 

Senator  Langer  was  a  liberal  of  the  old 
school.  Much  of  his  thinking  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  three  former  great  liberals  of 
the  U.S.  Senate — the  late  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  George  M.  Norris,  and  Hiram 
Johnson,  all  of  whom  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  His  liberal  thinking  and  his  nat¬ 
ural  desire  to  help  the  poor  and  the  un¬ 
derprivileged  had  a  great  influence  on  all 
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of  his  long  career  as  a  public  servant, 
which  extended  over  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Bill  Langer  loved  people,  and  they 
loved  him.  No  one  in  the  history  of 
North  Dakota  had  a  more  devoted,  loyal, 
and  dedicated  following.  This  was  due 
not  only  to  the  principles  and  ideals  for 
which  he  stood,  but  also  to  his  warm, 
captivating  personality. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  tributes  paid 
to  Senator  Langer,  one  of  the  nicest  and 
most  appropriate  came  to  me  in  a  letter 
I  received  recently.  One  interesting 
thing  about  the  letter  is  that  it  comes, 
not  from  North  Dakota,  as  we  might 
expect,  but  from  the  State  of  California. 

I  wish  to  read  the  letter  because  I 
think  it  expresses  what  the  average  per¬ 
son  really  thought  of  Bill  Langer. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

This  is  an  appreciation  of  your  former 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  Langer,  made  by 
people  far  from  his  native  State. 

Few  of  us  ever  voted  for  Senator  Langer, 
fewer  still  ever  met  him  face  to  face.  But 
we  felt  that  we  knew  him,  knew  him  well. 
Our  name  is  legion,  sir.  More  specifically, 
it  is  Anderson,  O’Brien,  Resnicoff;  it  is  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  Krausmeyer  and  Malshuski;  just 
plain  Smith,  exotic  Bellefontaine,  Gonzales, 
Bernstein,  Lezinsky — all  typical  American 
names,  as  you  can  see. 

We  are  the  people  who  carried  the  mail, 
patrolled  the  forests,  guarded  the  frontiers; 
clerks  and  lawyers  and  engineers.  Laborers, 
accountants,  mechanics,  technicians.  We 
are  the  men  and  women  of  yesterday  who 
trod  the  uneven  roads  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Roads  paved  more  often  than  not  with 
promises  alone — until  William  Langer  and 
his  kind  granted  us  status  and  recognition 
and  the  dignity  of  decent  annuities. 

This  man  Langer.  He  was  rugged  and 
stubborn  and  solid,  sound  as  the  teeming 
acres  of  his  prairie  State.  He  was  a  plumed 
knight  in  homespun,  riding  high  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  tilting  at  windmills  of  chicanery,  du¬ 
plicity  and  double  dealing.  He  was  the 
gadfly  of  the  pompous,  the  charlatan  and 
the  sycophant.  In  Halls  of  Congress,  where 
oratory  is  a  manner  of  speaking  and  a  way 
of  life,  he  used  words  like  “fake”  and  “fraud” 
and  “hypocrite.” 

Langer.  We  honor  his  memory  for  his 
plainness  of  speech,  his  disdain  of  persiflage, 
his  unmasking  of  shams,  his  scorn  of  pre¬ 
tense.  And  for  his  rare  ability  to  call  a 
spade  by  its  given  name. 

We  honor  him  for  the  things  he  did,  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all  for  the  things  he  undid,  or 
yleft  undone.  And  we  of  the  civil  service 
remember  him  best  because  he  was  the  first 
in  Congress  to  place  a  ceiling  over  promises 
and  a  floor  under  their  fulfillment. 

We  know  little  of  his  faith,  its  nature  or 
extent,  but  we  believe  it  was  the  strong 
faith  of  a  strong  man.  May  he  dwell  forever 
in  the  Valhalla  of  the  mighty.  And  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  whom  he  served. 

Thus  we  honor  the  memory  of  Senator 
Langer  this  day,  we  who  are  far  away,  who 
never  knew  him,  never  voted  for  him.  But 
this  thought  can  we  carry  in  our  hearts. 
Many,  many  times  he  voted  for  us. 

By  order  of  Chapter  82,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retired  Civil  Employees. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  Chapter 
President  Owen  Rhodes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  these  good 
people  of  California  for  their  letter.  I 
thank  them  for  expressing  my  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  countless  other 
Americans  about  our  departed  friend, 
Bill  Langer. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  19  years  in 
the  Senate,  Bill  Langer  was  always  the 


champion  of  the  underdog.  No  one  was 
too  poor  or  too  lowly  to  receive  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  assistance. 

He  was  a  particular  friend  of  Federal 
employees,  and  was  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  many  bills  to  improve  their 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

Above  all,  he  had  the  courage  to 
stand  alone,  if  need  be,  to  vote  his  con¬ 
victions.  I  believe  that  it  was  this 
quality  of  courage  that  endeared  him 
above  all  else  to  those  who  knew  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  truly  independent 
spirit.  He  was  proud  of  being  known  as 
“Wild  Bill.” 

Bill  Langer  was  born  and  reared  on 
an  average  North  Dakota  farm.  He 
learned  early  in  life  of  the  hardships  and 
trials  and  tribulations  experienced  by 
the  early  settlers  of  North  Dakota. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  went  to  work  for  a 
farmer  neighbor  as  a  hired  hand;  and 
because  of  his  ability  to  lead  other  men, 
he  was  appointed  foreman. 

He  attended  district  school  102,  and 
later  grade  school  at  Casselton,  N.  Dak., 
where  his  first  teacher  was  Alice  Rut¬ 
ledge,  a  cousin  of  the  sweetheart  of  Ab¬ 
raham  Lincoln,  Ann  Rutledge. 

Upon  graduating  from  Casselton  High 
School,  he  attended  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  where  he  graduated  from 
the  law  school,  and  went  on  to  Columbia 
University,  in  New  York,  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  with  honors  in  1910. 

Once  again.  Senator  Langer  showed 
his  ability  beyond  his  years,  for  he 
passed  the  bar  examination  at  the  early 
age  of  18,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  on  his  21st  birthday. 

Returning  to  North  Dakota  and  Mor¬ 
tal?  County,  he  began  his  many  years  of 
public  service  by  being  elected  State’s 
attorney.  His  next  public  office  was  as 
attorney  general  of  North  Dakota,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  4  years. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  Governor 
of  North  Dakota,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  he  was  serving  his 
fourth  consecutive  term  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

His  achievements  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
were  outstanding  in  many  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  It  was  here  that  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  people  he  was  closest 
to — farmers,  laborers.  Government  em¬ 
ployees,  and  all  others  whom  he  thought 
were  in  need  of  help.  There  is  hardly  a 
facet  of  American  life  that  has  not  been 
touched  by  the  legislative  hand  of  Bill 
Langer. 

Senator  Langer  was  the  first  to  admit 
that  he  was  a  controversial  figure,  but 
even  those  who  disagreed  with  him  in 
his  views  knew  him  as  a  warmhearted, 
courageous  man  who  would  go  to  almost 
any  length  to  aid  a  friend  in  trouble. 

Senator  Lancer’s  final  years  were  not 
easy.  His  beloved  wife,  Lydia,  fought  a 
long  but  losing  battle  against  cancer. 
During  this  illness  he  refused  to  leave 
her  side,  even  to  engage  in  a  campaign 
for  his  election  to  a  fourth  term  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Langer,  his  wife,  Lydia,  and 
their  four  daughters  were  a  truly  devot¬ 
ed  and  lovable  family.  We  in  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  people  throughout 
the  Nation,  share  the  great  loss  suffered 
by  his  family,  but  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  dauntless  courage 
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and  record  of  accomplishments  will  be 
remembered  always. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  powerful  and 
thought-provoking  sermon  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Leo  F.  Dworschak  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  the  late  Senator  Langer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Honorable 

William  Langer,  St.  Leo’s  Church,  Cas¬ 
selton,  N.  Dak.,  November  14,  1959,  by  the 

Most  Reverend  Leo  F.  Dworschak,  Auxil¬ 
iary  Bishop  of  Fargo 

Bereaved  mourners  and  kind  friends,  in 
this  solemn  hour  we  have  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  a  Christian  soul.  It 
is  here  that  the  democracy  of  the  church  is 
made  manifest.  She  performs  this  same  rite 
for  all  her  children  as  they  pass  from  time 
to  eternity,  from  this  world  to  the  unending 
hereafter.  For  poor  and  rich  alike,  for  the 
famous  and  the  obscure,  her  prayer  is  the 
same,  her  essential  offering  is  the  same.  For 
in  death,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
great  leveler,  we  are  all  one  in  our  need. 

We  have  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Langer.  Beyond  that  it  actually  is  of 
little  moment  now  to  his  soul  that  we  should 
speak  at  any  length  in  praise  or  blame  of  his 
character  and  his  life’s  achievement.  In  the 
end  death  came  to  him  quite  suddenly.  But 
it  did  not  find  him  unprepared.  After  the 
passing  of  his  beloved  wife  he  seemed  to 
have  a  premonition  that  his  own  step  into 
eternity  would  also  have  to  be  made  soon. 
He  strengthened  himself  spiritually  by  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  pastor  of  this 
parish  as  recently  as  October  30  made  it 
plain  that  the  consolations  of  his  religion 
gave  him  the  strength  to  face  the  prospect  of 
meeting  his  Creator  soon  without  hesitation 
and  without  fear.  Hence  he  now  stands  in 
no  need  of  the  praise  of  men.  If  he  has 
gained  for  himself  God’s  praise,  he  needs  no 
other. 

And  yet,  before  the  last  blessing  of  the 
church  is  performed  over  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains,  we  will  do  well  to  pause  a  moment 
and  dwell  on  just  one  thought  suggested  by 
his  career.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  striking 
facet  of  his  character  as  a  public  servant  was 
his  unshakable  adherence  to  his  convictions. 
There  were  times  when  he  stood  almost  alone 
on  an  issue  and  no  consideration  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics  nor  pressure  from  others  could 
induce  him  to  recede  from  the  stand  he  had 
taken  or  to  compromise  what  he  considered 
just  and  right.  I  did  not  always  share  his 
convictions;  but  he  did  have  positive  con¬ 
victions  and  steadfastly  refused  to  compro¬ 
mise  them  for  reasons  of  political  expediency 
or  personal  gain.  In  an  age  when  expediency 
rather  than  principle  is  so  often  made  the 
supreme  law  of  statesmanship,  business  prac¬ 
tice,  and  personal  conduct,  it  is  a  refreshing 
experience  to  see  an  example  of  unshakable 
faithfulness  to  conviction  and  loyalty  to  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  scene  described  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Jesus 
stands  before  Pilate  to  be  judged  by  him. 
The  Roman  governor  seeks  desperately  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  from  an  awkward  position  by 
questioning  the  accused  in  an  effort  to  wring 
from  His  some  admission  that  would  justify 
either  a  sentence  of  death  or  an  acquittal — 
anything  to  get  off  a  bad  spot. 

The  subject  of  kingship  is  mentioned,  and 
Pilate  eagerly  follows  it  up  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Then  You  are  a  King  after  all?”  Jesus 
replies,  “You  are  right.  I  am  a  King.  For 
this  purpose  I  was  born,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  came  into  the  world — to  give  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth.  Only  he  who  is  open  to 
the  truth  gives  ear  to  My  voice.”  With  a 
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sneer,  Pilate  says  to  Him,  “What  is  truth?” 
and  returns  to  the  balcony  to  face  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

There  is  an  undertone  of  tragedy  in  Pilate’s 
question.  Here  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  sad  said :  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.”  (John  14:  6.)  For  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  a  brush  with  immortality.  But 
he  turned  away;  he  was  not  open  to  the 
truth.  He  was  not  at  fault  for  having  asked 
the  question.  He  was  at  fault  because  he 
refused  to  wait  for  an  answer.  In  our  gen¬ 
eration  a  growing  number  of  people  go  a 
step  farther.  They  say  there  is  no  answer. 

That  viewpoint  was  spelled  out  quite 
clearly  and  concisely  in  June  of  1951  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Vinson.  “Nothing,”  he 
wrote,  “is  more  certain  in  modern  society 
than  the  principle  that  there  are  no  abso¬ 
lutes,  that  a  name,  a  phrase,  a  standard  has 
meaning  only  when  associated  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the  nomen¬ 
clature.  To  those  who  would  paralyze  our 
Government  in  the  face  of  impending  danger 
by  encasing  it  in  a  semantic  straitjacket 
we  must  reply  that  all  concepts  are  relative.” 

These  words  were  a  part  of  the  decision  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con¬ 
viction  of  11  topflight  Communists.  If  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Vinson  in  those 
two  sentences  were  universally  adopted  and 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  more  harm  to 
this  Nation  than  all  the  activities  of  all  the 
Communists  on  either  side  of  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  Deny  the  possibility  of  absolute  truth 
and  absolute  values  and  you  destroy  the 
basis,  not  only  of  our  Government  but  of 
our  very  nature  as  free  beings. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  established  this  Na¬ 
tion  upon  the  principle  that  certain  absolute 
and  self-evident  truths  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  rests.  If  human 
language  can  have  any  meaning  at  all,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  means  just 
that.  If  there  are  no  absolute  truths  or 
values,  there  can  be  no  justice  and  we  can 
have  no  inalienable  rights.  A  nation  is  pow¬ 
erful  and  its  citizens  are  truly  free  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  possess  and  are  loyal  to 
the  truth.  That  is  what  our  Lord  meant 
when  He  said:  “If  you  make  my  teaching 
your  rule  of  life,  you  are  truly  my  disciples; 
then  you  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
will  make  you  free.”  (John  4:  31-32.) 

Denial  of  the  truth  or  the  possibility  of 
discovering  it  goes  contrary  to  every  instinct 
of  our  nature.  In  the  last  analysis  truth  is 
reality.  It  simply  is  fact.  And  facts  are 
absolute.  When  a  fine  china  teacup  falls 
off  the  table  and  is  shattered,  that  is  a  fact. 
You  could  conceivably  mend  it;  but  you 
could  not  change  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
broken.  No  process  of  reasoning  or  sophistry 
can  change  or  nullify  objective  truth  or  fact. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  truth 
pertains  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  or 
spiritual  realm.  In  every  case  truth  is  real¬ 
ity.  Truth  is  divine  because  truth  is  the 
essence  of  God’s  nature. 

There  is  something  rigidly  inflexible  about 
truth.  Let  us  say  that  a  hostess  sets  the 
table  for  dinner.  She  arranges  two  places  on 
each  side.  No  matter  how  loudly  she  may 
protest  that  there  are  no  absolutes,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  seat  five  guests  so  long  as  she 
has  only  two  places  on  each  side  of  the  table. 
If  she  wants  to  seat  the  fifth  guest  she  must 
bring  up  another  chair.  That  is  the  force  of 
logic  and  the  tyranny  of  truth.  It  is  bas¬ 
ically  as  simple  as  that.  Such  an  objective 
and  immutable  quality  is  found  in  every 
truth,  be  it  scientific,  ethical,  or  thelogicai. 

There  are  timid  souls — and  in  this  respect 
our  generation  is  becoming  more  timid  by 
the  hour — there  are  timid  souls  who  fear 
the  truth  precisely  because  objective  truth 
is  rigid,  unchangeable,  eternal.  They  fear 
that  adherence  to  truth  implies  a  degrading 


slavery  or  subjection  which  destroys  our 
dignity  as  free,  intelligent  beings.  To  them 
subjection  of  any  kind  is  an  insult  to  our 
hope  of  being  our  own  masters.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  men  are 
slaves.  Probably  many  more  today  than  in 
ages  past.  Some  are  slaves  because  they  are 
victims  of  brute  force;  but  more  are  slaves 
because  they  are  victims  of  their  own 
cowardice  or  selfish  desire  for  security.  A 
slave  in  Aristotle’s  definition,  is  a  man  whose 
choices  are  made  for  him  by  others.  He  may 
even  enjoy  comfort  and  security  beyond  a 
free  man’s  wildest  dreams,  like  the  slave  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  in  ancient  Athens.  But 
he  is  a  slave  nonetheless  because  his  choices 
are  forced  upon  him  by  a  cruel  master  or  by 
the  tyranny  of  circumstances. 

But  there  are  forms  of  subjection  which 
are  not  degrading,  a  subjection  which  is  the 
fulfillment  of  our  dignity  as  man.  There 
is  the  subjection  of  a  creature  to  his  God,  of 
citizen  to  valid  authority  in  the  state,  of 
child  to  parent.  Those  are  forms  of  sub¬ 
jection  which  nature  itself  demands  in  the 
hierarchy  of  values  for  the  perfection  of  the 
human  individual.  The  most  perfect,  the 
noblest  of  all  human  beings  in  the  end  will 
be  he  who  was  most  completely  subject  to 
God,  he  whose  life  was  most  nearly  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  divine  will  of  the  Creator. 

In  matters  of  truth,  the  mind  which  is 
more  subject  to  reality  is  the  more  perfect 
mind,  the  more  accurate  interpreter  of  ob¬ 
jective  reality.  Surely  we  are  not  degrading 
the  dignity  of  the  child  when  we  teach  him 
the  inflexible  logic  of  the  multiplication 
tables.  We  are  not  degraded  by  the  law  of 
gravity,  even  though  he  suffers  injury  who 
tries  to  ignore  it. 

Neither  do  we  do  violence  to  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a  free  man  if  we  insist 
that  he  conduct  himself  according  to  the 
moral  law  implanted  in  him  by  the  Creator. 
The  laws  of  physics,  of  logic,  of  ethics — each 
is  an  element  which  the  Creator  used  4n 
weaving  the  fabric  of  what  we  call  human 
dignity.  The  pattern  of  conduct  proposed  to 
man  in  the  divine  plan  may  be  likened  to 
a  road  map.  When  we  are  on  a  journey  the 
map  guides  us  to  our  destination.  It  does 
not  shackle  our  freedom. 

In  one  sense  truth  may  be  tyranny.  It  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  and  as  such  places 
some  limits  on  our  freedom  of  action.  But 
these  are  rational  limits  which  spring  from 
our  nature  a,s  intelligent  beings.  To  defy 
those  limits  is  to  invite  disaster.  Dostoyev¬ 
sky  summed  it  up  perfectly  when  he  said; 
"To  begin  with,  unlimited  freedom  is  to  end 
with  unlimited  despotism.” 

One  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  was  the  treasonable  conduct  of 
some  of  our  men  who  had  been  taken  cap¬ 
tive  by  the  Red  army.  These  men  were 
spoken  of  with  derision  by  a  large  sector  of 
the  American  people.  But  such  condemna¬ 
tion  was  unfair  to  them.  Their  conduct  was 
not  so  much  a  crime  on  their  part  as  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  society  which  failed  to  im¬ 
part  to  them  an  understanding  of  objective 
truth  and  laws  of  morality,  and  instill  in 
them  unshakable  convictions  regarding  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  rests.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
objective  truth,  if  there  are  no  absolute 
moral  values  why  should  a  man  refuse  to 
compromise  the  principles  of  justice  and 
decency  in  face  of  death  by  torture  or  star¬ 
vation.  In  such  circumstances  no  man  can 
remain  strong  without  the  support  of  firm 
convictions.  In  fact,  such  support  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  every  man  whether  soldier  or  states¬ 
man,  politician  or  captain  of  industry, 
farmer  or  day  laborer. 

Hence  if  there  is  any  thought  that  the  life 
and  career  of  William  Langer  would  inspire 
in  us,  it  is  the  importance  of  loyalty  to  our 
convictions.  There  may  be  other  roads  to 
wealth  or  fame  or  pleasure.  There  is  no 
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other  road  to  happiness  and  freedom.  With 
that  thought  we  sum  up  our  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  William  Langer. 

To  you,  members  of  his  family  and  his  offi¬ 
cial  household,  who  knew  him  best  and 
therefore  loved  him  best,  we  extend  our  sym¬ 
pathy  in  this  hour  of  bitter  pain.  May  yours 
be  the  comfort  of  all  good  Christians  who 
trust  in  the  everlasting  mercy,  and  through 
your  tears  look  meekly  up  to  Christ,  the  God 
of  all  consolation. 

William  Langer  will  long  be  remembered 
by  us,  and  never  forgotten  by  Holy  Mother 
Church.  Until  time  shall  be  no  more  she 
will  number  him  among  those  countless 
souls  for  whom  she  prays  unceasingly: 
“Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May 
his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de¬ 
parted  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace.  Amen.” , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  are  some  men  who  have  the 
rare  capacity  of  shaking  the  earth.  Such 
a  man  was  my  close  friend,  the  late 
William  Langer. 

Bill  Langer  was  a  rugged  man.  He 
was  a  product  of  the  Great  Plains  area 
where  sodbusters  of  strength  and  of 
force  wrested  a  living  from  the  hard  and  ' 
unyielding  soil. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions. 
He  had  clear-cut  ideas  of  what  he 
thought  was  right  and  what  he  thought 
was  wrong  and  he  lived  by  these  convic¬ 
tions  to  the  very  end.  Bill  Langer  had  a 
stormy  career.  He  lived  in  turbulent 
times,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  figures  of  those  times. 

But  he  was  also  a  man  of  great 
warmth  and  of  strong  friendships.  All 
of  us  will  miss  him  very  much  and  our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  are  with  his 
loved  ones  on  this  day. 

And  always  he  will  remain  a  symbol 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  man 
of  unconquerable  spirit  battling  against 
great  odds. 

Mr.  BRUNSDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
newsman  in  North  Dakota  commenting 
on  the  death  of  William  Langer  stated 
that  the  Senator’s  name  will  be  a  legend 
in  our  State.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
printed  about  him  personally,  and  about 
his  political  career  already  that  stories 
of  a  legendary  nature  can  and  will  re¬ 
sult,  I  am  sure.  However,  I  am  going  to 
dwell  on  aspects  of  his  life  and  career  as 
I  have  known  them. 

His  was  a  most  active  life.  Many  have 
wondered  at  his  physical  stamina,  which 
seemed  unimpaired  even  after  days  of 
exacting  toil.  With  him  an  8-hour  day 
was  unheard  of.  To  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  when  he  first  was  elected  at¬ 
torney  general  of  North  Dakota  in  1916, 
he  put  his  life  into  high  gear  and  there 
it  remained  for  over  40  years.  Entering 
upon  the  duties  of  attorney  general  of 
North  Dakota  in  1917,  he  attracted  at¬ 
tention  by  attempting  to  enforce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  so-called  blue  laws,  for  the  most 
part  related  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  successful  to  the  point 
the  legislature  repealed  most  of  them. 
Enforcing  State  prohibition,  antigam¬ 
bling  laws,  and  the  like  afforded  much 
publicity  and  experience — all  to  his  lik¬ 
ing.  He  was  already  a  dynamic,  and  to 
some  extent  Sf  controversial,  public  offi¬ 
cial.  He  was  a  candidate  for  public  of- 
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fice  many  times  thereafter — always  on 
the  Republican  ticket. 

Already  he  had  also  demonstrated 
some  of  those  traits  by  which  his  friends, 
supporters,  colleagues  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  yes,  and  even  his  political  ene¬ 
mies,  learned  to  know  him. 

"lie  was  the  champion  of  the  underdog. 
His  advice  and  offer  of  help  to  anyone 
who  came  to  him  for  personal  or  other 
assistance,  regardless  of  residence,  or 
even  of  merit  at  times,  was  always  avail¬ 
able. 

His  only  enemies  were  political.  And, 
for  these  in  dealing  with  departments  of 
government  on  their  behalf,  it  often 
seemed  he  would  do  more  than  they  had 
a  right  to  expect.  Many  of  them  became 
his  stanch  supporters  as  a  result. 

In  the  1930’s  he  experienced  some  try¬ 
ing  years.  Elected  Governor  in  1932 ;  he 
was  removed  in  1934;  tried  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  after  2  years  was  acquitted. 
These  events  were  beyond  the  lot  and 
endurance  of  most  people.  However, 
when  his  future  looked  the  darkest  he 
said  he  would  return  to  public  office 
again,  and  he  did.  In  1936  he  was  re¬ 
elected  Governor. 

To  this  greatest  of  deliberative  bodies, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was  elected  in  1940; 
and  his  admission  here  was  not  without 
a  struggle,  an  experience  that  he  philo¬ 
sophically  referred  to  in  subsequent  cam¬ 
paigns  as  follows:. 

I  have  been  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  land 
and  even  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  have  not 
been  found  wanting.  I  ought  to  be  the  most 
eligible  candidate  of  all. 

His  sense  of  subtle  humor  mingled  with 
a  bit  of  seriousness  often  characterized 
his  speeches;  and  the  audiences  enjoyed 
and  applauded  them  in  his  numerous 
campaigns. 

He  was  reelected  the  fourth  time  in 
1958  with  the  larger  margin  of  all,  win¬ 
ning  in  every  county  of  the  State.  But 
the  victory  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Lydia  Cady  Langer,  in  1959. 
With  her  passing  he  lost  the  support  he 
so  often  had  leaned  on  in  many  years  of 
toil  and  tribulation.  She  and  a  family 
of  four  fine  daughters  had  given  him  the 
greatest  happiness.  The  daughters  mar¬ 
ried,  with  families  of  their  own,  although 
one  remained  to  help  and  comfort  her 
parents  to  the  end,  he  felt  lonely  and 
troubled,  I  am  sure.  The  desire  and  de¬ 
termination  to  carry  on  seemed  gradually 
to  fade  from  him. 

The  bishop  of  his  faith  who  spoke 
words  of  comfort  at  his  funeral  dwelt  on 
his  daily  visits  with  his  priest  and  com¬ 
forter  the  last  weeks  of  his  life.  He  had 
given  up  life’s  struggle,  it  seemed,  and 
was  preparing  to  meet  his  Maker.  He 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  November  8, 
1959.  At  this  memorial  program  in  his 
honor  we  offer  our  condolences  to  his 
daughters,  their  husbands,  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  eulogy  of  the  departed  Sen¬ 
ator  by  the  Honorable  John  E.  Davis, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Eulogy  to  the  Honorable  William  Langer 

by  John  E.  Davis,  Governor  of  North 

Dakota,  February  4,  1960 

North  Dakota  and  the  entire  Nation  sus¬ 
tained  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  Sen¬ 
ator  William  Langer. 

His  presence  in  the  Senate  Chamber  pro¬ 
vided  the  people  of  our  State  and  Nation 
for  18  years  with  a  champion  whose  funda¬ 
mental  belief  was  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
government  is  to  serve  the  people  who 
created  it. 

As  Senator  he  devoted  much  of  his  talent, 
energy  and  experience  to  putting  that  pri¬ 
mary  philosophy  into  practice. 

Through  those  efforts  to  harness  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  to  the  service  of  its 
people,  he  earned  the  unswerving  devotion 
of  his  supporters.  They  expressed  their 
agreement  with  that  philosophy  by  time 
after  time  returning  him  to  office  in  the  face 
of  critics  who  disagreed  with  Senator 
Langer’s  concern  for  the  individual. 

The  individual  who  needed  his  aid  in¬ 
variably  found  it  quickly  forthcoming,  and 
to  provide  that  service,  Senator  Langer  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  all  of  the  facilities  of 
his  staff  and  position;  and  often  that  service 
was  extended  as  graciously  to  his  political 
opponents  as  to  his  followers. 

At  times  his  efforts  to  aid  the  individual 
were  resented,  and  used  as  a  basis  of  criti¬ 
cism.  This  load  he  cheerfully  shouldered 
and  never  allowed  it  to  deter  him  from  his 
concern  for  the  problems  of  one  individual 
nor  lessen  his  search  for  their  solution.  Sel¬ 
dom  in  our  history  has  the  Senate  included 
a  man  equally  devoted  to  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  citizen. 

Loyalty  is  the  one  word  that  describes 
not  only  Senator  Langer  personally  but  his 
career  in  public  office  as  well. 

Senator  Langer  was  loyal  to  those  he  rep¬ 
resented  and  equally  so  to  those  principles 
in  which  he  believed,  maintaining  loyalty 
at  times  to  positions  which  he  defended  al¬ 
most  alone  against  overwhelming  opposition 
and  public  opinion. 

Loyalty  he  gave,  and  in  the  giving  he 
earned  a  loyalty  which  never  faltered  among 
his  supporters  throughout  his  lengthy 
career. 

North  Dakota  endorsed  Bill  Langer’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Senate  for  18  years;  its  people 
will  mourn  his  absence  far  longer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Langer  was  a  unique  Senator.  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  be  described  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  or  a  Democrat,  but  I  do  know 
that  at  all  times  he  acted  as  he  thought 
an  American  should  act. 

Bill  Langer  has  left  his  imprint  on 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  I  think  a 
part  of  it  has  touched  my  own  State  of 
Montana.  And  certainly  he  has  left  his 
imprint  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Bill  Langer  was  an  independent  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  word.  He  was  not 
bound  by  party  regularity,  he  was  not 
bound  by  party  platforms,  but  he  was 
bound  by  what  he  thought  in  his  own 
conscience  was  right. 

We  shall  miss  Bill  Langer  because  of 
the  many  contributions  he  made,  some 
of  them  alone,  others  with  a  few  for 
company,  but  always  with  reason  and 
with  understanding  as  to  why  he  acted 
and  why  he  voted  as  he  did. 

I  know  that  Bill  Langer  had  more 
than  his  share  of  troubles  in  life,  but 
he  was  able  to  surmount  them  and  to 
benefit  as  a  result  of  them.  The  loss  of 
his  wife  Lydia  was  a  blow  from  which 
he  did  not  recover,  but  we  know  Bill 
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tried  to  carry  on  as  best  he  could.  Dur¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  Senate  he  was  always 
in  his  seat  in  the  front  row.  He  was 
always  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  in  North  Dakota.  With  his 
passing  his  State  has  lost  a  great  Sen¬ 
ator. 

I  extend  to  his  daughters  and  family 
my  deepest  condolences,  and  I  pray  that 
his  soul  may  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  who  have  served  in  this  body  have 
had  such  a  tempestuous  career  in  public 
service  as  our  late  colleague,  William 
Langer.  Throughout  his  years  in  public 
office  and  in  the  private  practice  of  lav/, 
one  word  has  dominated  all  of  those  ac¬ 
tions  :  courage.  As  a  practitioner  of  the 
law,  he  never  hesitated  to  represent 
people  with  unpopular  causes. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights — rights  set  up  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  and  security  of 
the  individual.  Mr.  President,  these 
rights  are  not  self-executing.  It  is  only 
when  a  country  has  courageous  members 
of  the  bar — men  who  are  willing  to  up¬ 
hold  the  Bill  of  Rights— that  there  can 
be  any  assurance  of  freedom.  Many 
countries  possessed  of  strong  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  freedom  have  lost 
that  freedom  because  they  failed  to  pos¬ 
sess  lawyers  who  were  willing  to  defend 
people  whose  liberties  were  at  stake. 
Senator  Langer  was  aman  and  a  lawyer 
who  never  hesitated  to  defend  and  to 
represent  people  no  matter  how  unpop¬ 
ular  the  cause,  where  he  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  had  their  day 
in  court.  Our  colleague  carried  this 
principle  into  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
public  service.  He  never  hesitated  to  es¬ 
pouse  a  cause  in  which  he  believed,  no 
matter  what  the  odds  might  be  against 
him.  He  made  it  possible  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  be  heard  in  this  great  legisla¬ 
tive  body  because  he  believed  they  should 
have  that  right.  To  achieve  that  pur¬ 
pose  he  often  dissented,  not  for  the  sake 
of  dissenting,  but  to  make  certain  that 
all  views  were  properly  represented. 

Mr.  President,  here  was  a  man  who 
came  from  a  prosperous  business  and 
farm  family  in  North  Dakota,  who  could 
have  settled  down  to  a  rather  easy  and 
comfortable  life.  As  many  Members  may 
not  know,  he  graduated  No.  1  in  his  class 
in  high  school,  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  Law  School,  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  graduation,  he  received  sev¬ 
eral  flattering  offers,  including  that  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  law  firms  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  outset  to  engage  in  a 
career  of  public  service.  So  he  returned 
to  North  Dakota  to  start  a  career  that 
made  him  one  of  his  State’s  most  be¬ 
loved — and  most  controversial — figures. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  take  on  formid¬ 
able  opponents  to  protect  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  His  courage  was  rewarded  with 
increased  public  confidence  and  succes¬ 
sively  higher  public  offices.  It  was  this 
same  quality — courage — which  carried 
him  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
attacks  ever  made  on  a  public  official. 
Despite  these  unrelenting  attacks  over 
the  years,  he  more  often  than  not  for- 
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gave  those  who  attempted  to  defeat  him 
in  his  many  elections. 

He  had  a  deep  sense  of  humility;  he 
was  kind,  gentle,  and  thoughtful.  He 
was  fortunate  in  having  during  his  long 
career  the  continuous  and  unfailing  sup¬ 
port  of  his  wife  and  family.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  passing  of  his  wife,  Lydia,  has¬ 
tened  his  own  death. 

He  has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  cour¬ 
ageous  public  service  in  his  great  State 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation,  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  passing  I  have 
lost  a  tried  and  true  friend.  To  his  won¬ 
derful  family,  who  stood  loyally  by  his 
side  in  good  times  and  in  bad,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wifeh  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  probably  knew  Bill 
Langer  longer  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  knows,  I  was 
born  in  Fargo.  I  grew  up  in  Fargo  and 
Moorhead.  The  name  “Langer”  was  al¬ 
most  a  household  word  in  that  area. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  recalls  the  days  of  the  fight  of  the 
old  Nonpartisan  League.  Bill  Langer, 
Bill  Lemke,  and  I  believe  a  man  called 
Townley  were  the  three  leaders  of  the 
movement,  which  was  probably  long 
overdue  in  North  Dakota  in  those  days. 
That  probably  typified  Bill  Langer’s 
thinking  in  his  life.  It  was  a  movement 
which  its  sponsors  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieved  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  It  was  a  movement  which  they 
hoped  would  dissolve  some  of  the  great 
inequities,  economic  and  otherwise, 
which  lay  pretty  heavily  in  those  days 
upon  the  people  of  North  Dakota  and 
that  area. 

Later  we  became  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Bill  Langer  was  my  neigh¬ 
bor  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  most  of  the 
years  I  have  been  here,  so  I  knew  him 
well  as  a  neighbor.  Many  times  I  would 
stop  in  his  office  and  talk  with  him. 
Many  a  time  I  got  much  good,  sound 
advice  from  his  long  experience. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  Senate 
with  a  number  of  personal  references. 
I,  too,  have  lost  a  good  friend.  If  I  were 
to  write  his  epitaph,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say,  “Here  lies  a  man  whose  great 
concern  was  for  the  oppressed.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
our  late  colleague  Bill  Langer  had  some 
of  the  very  best  qualities  we  think  a  good 
American  citizen  should  have.  He  was  a 
loving  husband.  He  was  a  father  who 
was  close  to  his  fine  daughters.  He  was 
a  good  friend  to  many  citizens  in  North 
Dakota  and  to  his  colleague  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  came  to  know  Bill  Langer  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  While 
we  often  voted  diversely,  our  pleasant 
association  was  never  disturbed.  Bill 
Langer  had  many  qualities  which  I  ad¬ 
mired.  He  led  a  fine  family  life.  That 
is  an  attribute  of  which  we  are  very 
proud  in  the  United  States.  He  always 
spoke,  as  a  public  official,  as  one  loyal 
to  the  citizen  who  could  not  speak  for 
himself,  and  did  not  know  how  to  speak 
for  himself.  In  other  words,  the  average 


man  of  this  country  who  wanted  some¬ 
thing  from  his  Government,  who  wanted 
a  better  life,  could  know  that  Bill 
Langer  would  help  him  get  it. 

As  a  public  official,  he  always  kept  his 
eye  on  other  public  officials  and  on  the 
many  citizens  who  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  he  endeavored  to 
see  that  they  had  affair  break.  He  was 
conscientious  in  his  duties.  He  always 
called  a  spade  a  spade,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  in  the  minority  or  the 
majority.  We  shall  miss  him  here  in  the 
Senate  because  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  each  one  of  us,  and  his  great  ability 
to  maintain  a  point  of  view  which  some 
of  us  at  times  failed  to  see. 

Personally,  I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  was  truly  western  in  every 
way.  His  life  and  career  were  marked 
with  ruggedness  typical  of  his  section  of 
the  country  and  the  era  in  which  he 
grew  up. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  I  am  familiar  with  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  those  who  pioneered 
in  that  area.  It  has  been  stated  on 
many  occasions  that  in  Kansas  our  pio¬ 
neers  really  proved  the  adage  that  our 
citizens  who  remained  through  those 
trying  years  were  really  a  remnant  of  a 
“survival  of  the  fittest.” 

Senator  Langer  was  one  of  the  kind¬ 
liest  of  men,  and  had  a  most  warm  and 
sympathetic  feeling  toward  his  fellow- 
man.  This  was  evidenced  many  times 
during  his  life  of  public  service  when  he 
championed  the  cause  of  those  who  were 
underprivileged.  He  was  truly  a  farm¬ 
er’s  friend. 

I  well  remember  my  first  contact  with 
Senator  Langer  was  in  the  twenties  when 
we  were  going  through  a  period  of  unrest 
in  the  farming  sections  of  the  Midwest. 
At  that  time  a  farm  movement  known 
as  the  Non-Partisan  League  was  in  its 
heyday.  Senator  Langer  traveled  over 
all  of  the  Midwest  farming  States  and 
debated  this  issue  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Town- 
ley,  who  was  the  president  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  movement. 

I  can  well  remember  a  meeting  at 
Salina,  Kans.,  at  which  time  over  1,500 
farmers  met  in  the  Memorial  Building 
and  listened  to  this  debate.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  it  was  a  spirited  one  and  I  can 
well  remember  as  the  Senator  and  Mr. 
•Townley  left  the  meeting,  they  both  left 
in  the  same  automobile  to  attend  the 
next  meeting.  You  can  imagine  this 
caused  considerable  discussion  among 
the  farmers  who  had  been  so  carried 
away  by  the  heated  debate  that  had 
taken  place  just  previous  to  their  leav¬ 
ing. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  on  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  was  of  great  interest  to  Senator 
Langer  because  it  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the 
Federal  employees. 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Langer,  the 
Federal  employees  of  this  Nation  lost 
one  of  their  greatest  friends.  He  was 
ever  a  supporter  of  theirs.  Senator 
Langer  never  failed  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  employee,  regardless  of  how  minor 
or  trivial  the  complaint  might  have 
been.  These  individual  problems  be¬ 
came  a  personal  problem  with  him. 

His  passing  leaves  a  real  void,  not  only 
among  his  colleagues,  but  among  the 
millions  of  people  in  whom  he  had  taken 
a  very  personal  interest. 

Personally,  I  enjoyed  my  association 
with  him  very  much.  We  had  many 
heart  to  heart  talks  regarding  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Federal  employee.  I  am 
going  to  miss  his  council,  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  and  interest  in 
matters  that  came  before  our  commit¬ 
tee. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  have  known  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Langer.  v 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  this  morning  to  our  departed 
colleague  and  friend,  Senator  William 
Langer. 

During  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  my 
service  in  this  Chamber,  Senator  Langer 
and  I  were  seatmates  as  I  briefly  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair  which  had  belonged  to 
my  predecessor.  Senator  Hugh  Butler. 
In  the  course  of  that  early  and  for¬ 
tunate  association  I  discovered  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  had  a  special  affinity  for 
Nebraska  stemming  from  his  close  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  with  Senator  George 
Norris,  of  Nebraska.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  fact  partially  accounted  for 
the  friendship  he  bore  me  during  my 
years  spent  with  Senator  Langer  in  the 
Senate. 

Later,  with  my  assignment  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  Senator 
Langer  served  for  many  years,  my  con¬ 
tact  with  him  became  more  frequent, 
throughout  this  pleasant  association  I 
watched  him  remain  steadfast  to  the 
views  which  he  deemed  were  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation.  While  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  his  memory  and  complete  candor 
to  this  body  I  must  say  that  on  certain 
legislative  matters  we  had  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion,  we  nevertheless 
maintained  a  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  for  each  other’s  views. 

Senator  Langer’s  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  through  decades  of  tumultuous 
activity  led  him  to  develop  a  certain 
philosophy  about  political  life  and  be¬ 
havior  which  gave  him  inner  strength 
to  face  the  difficult  and  sometime  un¬ 
popular  issues  of  the  day.  He  never 
ducked  them.  Nor  did  he  ever  swerve 
from  the  convictions  he  cEferished  so 
greatly.  Indeed,  he  may  best  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  willingness  to  support  his 
convictions  despite  bitter  opposition  and 
under  trying  conditions.  Throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  political 
career  there  never  was  a  day  when  he 
did  not  desire  to  serve  his  fellow  men  and 
to  represent  the  people  of  his  State  and 
his  country  as  best  he  could. 

Senator  Langer  will  surely  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  championship  of  many 
great  social  causes.  He  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  underprivileged,  the 
workingman,  the  farmer,  and  the  small 
businessman  as  their  spokesman  and 
devoted  friend. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  record 
the  colorful  and  courageous  life  of  Sen- 
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ator  Lancer  in  these  brief  words — or  even 
in  these  eulogies  in  which  the  entire 
Senate  participates.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  do  justice  to  the  essential  purpose  and 
magnitude  of  his  activity  in  this  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  In  truth,  he  was  a  remark¬ 
able  and  memorable  Senator  who  leaves 
us  poorer  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  following  my  remarks,  an 
editorial  entitled  “Farewell  to  Wild  Bill,” 
from  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  dated 
November  10, 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows': 

Farewell  to  Wild  Bill 

Death  has  taken  Bill  Lancer  from  the 
TT.S.  Senate,  which  is  something  North 
Dakota  voters  probably  would  not  have  done 
if  he  had  lived  to  be  100.  As  he  proudly 
noted  in  the  current  Congressional  Directory, 
he  carried  “every  county  in  the  State”  in  the 
1958  primary  “despite  being  repudiated  by 
the  Republican  Convention  and  running  as 
an  independent  Republican.” 

Fierce  independence  can  be  a  virtue,  but 
in  Mr.  Langer’s  case  his  contradictory  voting 
record  must  have  confused  even  his  fondest 
admirers.  His  nickname  of  “Wild  Bill" 
was  no  exaggeration.  He  was  a  Republi¬ 
can  who  usually  voted  against  the  Republi¬ 
cans  but.  the  thread  of  principle  running 
through  his  decisions  was  discernible  to  few 
except  Mr.  Langer  himself. 

Senator  Langer  was  colorful.  The  un¬ 
lighted,  cellophane-covered  cigar  he  chewed 
on  the  Senate  floor  was  pointed  out  to 
countless  gallery  visitors.  In  debate  he 
could  be  almost  as  cantankerous  as  that 
other  Senate  maverick,  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Langer  was  for  North  Dakota  first, 
last  and  always,  which  helps  explain  why 
he  stayed  in  the  Senate  for  almost  19  years. 
He  several  times  made  headlines  with  his 
complaint  that  North  Dakota  had  never 
been  represented  in  the  Cabinet  or  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  was  the  only 
State  so  doubly  underprivileged. 

His  career  in  North  Dakota  was  phenome¬ 
nally  hectic,  even  for  a  State  that  gets  quite 
emotional  about  its  politics.  In  1934  he  was 
removed  as  Governor  by  the  State  supreme 
court  whereupon  he  issued  his  pronounce¬ 
ment,  which  he  insisted  be  listed  in  Who’s 
Who  and  the  Congressional  Directory,  that 
he  was  "the  only  person  ever  to  be  arrested  in 
an  English-speaking  country  for  filing  an 
affidavit  of  prejudice  against  a  judge.” 

Follower  of  Bob  La  Follette  40  years  ago, 
“agrarian  liberal,”  “last  of  the  Populists”  are 
some  of  the  kinder  things  said  about  Sen¬ 
ator  William  F.  Langer.  Unquestionably 
he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  William  Langer,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  lost  one  of  its 
unique  Senators.  As  someone  said :  “We 
will  not  see  his  like  again.” 

With  his  background  as  farmer  and 
lawyer  and  his  many  years  of  political 
experience,  and  through  the  years  his 
contact  with  the  liberal  thinking  in  the 
Republican  Party,  William  Langer 
brought  a  wealth  qf  knowledge  to  the 
Senate.  As  it  appears  from  his  biogra¬ 
phy,  he  was  a  graduate  of  tlie  Casselton 
High  School  in  Casselton,  N.  Dak.,  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  and  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  married  Lydia  Cady  of  New 
Ybrk,  who  predeceased  him  some  months 


before  his  passing.  He  left  a  family  of 
lovely  children. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Senate  he  was 
twice  elected  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1940,  a  year  after  I  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  He  was  reelected  in  1946, 
in  1952,  and  again  in  1958. 

I  served  with  him  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  he  was  chairman,  and 
also  when  I  was  chairman.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  When  William 
Langer  got  an  idea  about  something, 
that  idea  stuck. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  William  Langer  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Those  who  knew  him  well 
personally  and  those  who  had  knowledge 
of  his  works  as  a  public  servant  for  al¬ 
most  half  a  century  can  attest  to  the 
uniqueness  of  his  character  and  per¬ 
sonality. 

In  my  opinion  ,the  most  striking  facet 
of  Senator  Langer’s  public  life  was  best 
described  in  the  funeral  oration  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Leo  F.  Dworschak  of 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  when  he  referred  to  the 
Senator’s  unshakable  adherence  to  his 
convictions. 

As  in  the  case  of  others,  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  for  me  to  agree  with  those 
convictions.  But  it  was  never  impossible 
for  me  to  admire  the  courage  and  in¬ 
tegrity  and  freedom  from  the  pressures 
of  political  expediency  which  motivated 
William  Langer.  The  record  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Senate  and  the  example  of  his 
sterling  qualities  of  character  will  serve 
as  beacon  and  guide  to  men  in  public  life 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1949, 
but  several  years  before  that,  while  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  came  to  know  Senator  Langer.  I  knew 
of  his  colorful  life,  his  independence,  and 
his  great  courage,  as  well  as  his  willing¬ 
ness  and  determination  at  all  times  to 
fight  for  the  basic  rights,  particularly 
those  of  small  people,  the  poor  and  desti¬ 
tute.  He  did  this  regardless  of  how  it 
would  affect  him  and  entirely  regard¬ 
less  of  the  opposition.  These  attributes 
of  Senator  Langer’s  character  had  be¬ 
come  a  legend  and  throughout  his  long 
political  life  he  never  changed.  In  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  underprivileged. 

In  the  early  and  middle  1940’s,  I  saw 
Senator  Langer  often  and  I  came  to  know 
him  quite  well.  In  my  own  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  new  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
private  citizen,  whether  or  not  he  came 
from  North  Dakota,  Senator  Langer  was 
always  willing  to  talk  with  the  person, 
give  him  advice  and  share  with  him  his 
wonderful  and  workable  philosophy.  He 
was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  see 
anyone  who  sought  his  aid. 

After  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  there  was  no  Member  of  this  body 
with  whom  I  had  a  closer  association  or 
stronger  personal  ties  than  with  Senator 
Langer.  I  met  with  him  frequently.  I 
looked  to  him  for  advice  and  guidance 
and  I  am  today,  as  I  was  then,  one  of  his 
greatest  admirers.  When  one  needed  to 


build  up  his  courage  to  face  a  crisis  or  a 
particularly  difficult  situation,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  well  to  have  a  little  visit  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer. 

No  man  was  ever  more  steadfast  in 
expressing  and  voting  his  convictions  as 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  State  and  his  country.  He 
was  ever  zealous  in  fighting  to  protect  the 
individual  liberty  and  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  average  people — the  people  of  low 
income — or  no  income.  He  always  tried 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  “little”  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  along  financially.  This  was 
his  philosophy  to  the  end  of  his  life  and 
he  had  the  undaunted  courage  to  carry 
it  out. 

When  Senator  Langer  died,  it  was  said 
that  he  was  one  of  the  geratest  “maver¬ 
icks”  who  ever  lived.  By  “maverick,”  I 
suppose  is  meant  a  person  who  is  a  non¬ 
conformist,  a  person  who,  at  times,  may 
walk  alone  in  defense  of  principles  which 
he  holds  to  be  true.  If  Senator  Langer 
may  be  correctly  described  as  a  “maver¬ 
ick,”  than  I  consider  to  be  described  as  a 
“maverick”  the  highest  compliment 
which  can  be  paid  any  man. 

Bill  Langer  had  friends  in  all  walks 
of  life.  No  person  was  too  far  down  the 
social  scale  for  him  to  reach  and  extend 
a  helping  hand.  He  recognized  no  social 
barriers.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of 
many  of  us  here  today  and  he  was  the 
man  to  have  in  your  corner  when  the  go¬ 
ing  was  rough.  I  well  remember  how  he 
was  criticized  by  some  for  riding  in  the 
train  through  North  Dakota  with  former 
President  Harry  Truman  when  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  was  campaigning  for  reelection. 
That  criticism  bothered  Senator  Langer 
not  at  all.  Pie  admired  Mr.  Truman  and 
this  feeling  was  evidentially  mutual. 
When  Mr.  Truman  came  to  Washington 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen.  George 
Marshall  who  died  here  October  16,  1959, 
he,  having  heard  of  the  Senator’s  illness, 
telephoned  him  to  inquire  as  to  his 
health. 

Senator  Langer  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  me  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage,  a  true  lib¬ 
eral,  of  the  kind  we  think  of  when  we 
recall  Bob  LaFollette  and  George  Norris. 
Whether  it  was  in  North  Dakota  or  in 
the  Senate,  Bill  Langer  exemplified  the 
kind  of  sturdy  liberalism  we  associate 
with  these  two  great  men.  They  never 
fought  harder  for  their  ideals  than  did 
their  disciple,  Senator  Langes.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  people — not  just  a  priv¬ 
ileged  few — but  all  the  people,  regardless 
of  where  they  lived,  what  they  did  or 
how  they  voted.  Many  times  I  have 
•visited  his  office  and  have  seen  the  peo¬ 
ple  waiting  there  to  see  him.  These 
were  not  influential  people,  wealthy 
people,  but  little  people  from  all  over  the 
country — not  only  North  Dakota.  Often 
they  were  discouraged,  had  failed  to  get 
consideration  of  their  problems  any¬ 
where  else,  could  not  even  get  a  hear¬ 
ing.  These  are  the  ones  who  most  of  all, 
as  the  years  pass,  will  miss  Bill  Langer. 
He  sat  down  with  them  and  listened  to 
their  problems  and  tried  to  help  them 
work  something  out.  If  he  thought  their 
cases  had  merit,  that  they  were  being 
wronged,  he  took  up  their  cause  and 
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fought  tooth  and  nail  for  them,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unpopular  this  cause  might  be. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  woman  who  lives 
here  in  Washington  that  one  day  in 
desperation  she  came  down  to  the  Senate 
Office  Building  to  see  a  Senator  to  get 
some  help.  Being  from  Washington, 
she  did  not  have  any  particular  Senator 
in  mind  to  go  to.  She  told  the  guard 
at  the  door  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
that  she  wanted  to  see  some  Senator. 
He  said,  “Lady,  if  you  are  in  trouble,  you 
better  see  Senator  Langer.” 

Mr.  President,  among  the  many  causes 
Senator  Langer  championed  was  that  of 
the  American  Indians.  All  of  his  life  he 
fought  for  them  to  receive  greater  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  and  to  improve  their  living  con¬ 
ditions.  In  1933,  he  was  adopted  into 
the  Sioux  Tribe  and  given  the  Indian 
name  of  Mahto  which  means  “white 
bear.”  As  an  example  of  how  the 
Indians  felt  about  Senator  Langer,  I 
should  like  to  cite  one  little  incident. 
In  early  1956,  Senator  Langer  was 
stricken  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 
and  was  admitted  to  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  The  press,  of  course,  carried 
daily  reports  of  his  condition  which  was 
most  critical.  One  day  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  very  low  and  needed  blood 
transfusions.  When  the  newspapers  in 
California  carried  this  distressing  news, 
the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  assembled  and 
their  chief  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  stating  that  the 
members  of  the  Paiute  Tribe  stood  ready 
and  willing  and  would  consider  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  give  their  blood  for  Senator 
Langer.  Mr.  President,  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  devotion  does  not  happen  to  many 
people. 

Bill  Langer  got  angry  at  times,  in  a 
most  distinct  and  individual  manner. 
For  that,  and  for  resisting  criticism,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  political  philosophy  of 
others,  he  was  known  as  “Wild  Bill.” 
I  know  that  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate — and  this  explains  why  he  might 
have  earned  the  nickname  of  “Wild 
Bill” — an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
his  being  seated  in  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  charges  was  that  he  had  disrespect 
for  law  and  that,  unlike  other  people 
who  had  broken  out  of  jail,  he  had 
broken  into  jail,  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak. 

About  5  or  6  years  ago,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  and  he  was  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  when  we  worked 
very  closely  in  trying  to  investigate  prob¬ 
lems  of  young  people — and  his  interest 
was  particularly  in  better  education  and 
economic  social  opportunity  for  young 
Indians — we  had  hearings  on  the  plight 
of  the  Indian  children  at  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak. 

Out  of  those  hearings  came  a  very  fine 
report,  which  he  wrote,  and  as  a  result 
a  great  many  improvements  were  made 
in  the  economic  opportunities  of  Indians, 
particularly  of  Indian  children,  in  edu¬ 
cational  as  well  as  along  other  lines.  On 
that  occasion,  during  the  luncheon  re¬ 
cess,  he  said  to  me,  “Estes,  I  want  to 
take  you  down  and  let  you  see  some¬ 
thing.”  So  we  went  down  to  the  jail  at 
Fort  Yates.  He  said,  “I  want  you  to  see 
the  only  jail  in  the  world  that  somebody 
broke  into.”  That  was  the  breaking- 


into-the-jail  incident  that  was  recounted 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

What  had  happened  was  this.  He  was 
always  willing  to  protect  the  rights  of 
people,  whether  he  received  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  it  or  not.  Five  Indians 
were  to  be  tried  for  murder,  and  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend 
them.  He  started  down  from  Bismarck 
to  try  to  see  his  clients  before  the  trial. 
The  rivers  were  up,  transportation  was 
difficult,  and  roads  were  hard  to  pass 
over.  As  a  result,  he  did  not  get  to  Fort 
Yates  until  almost  midnight.  He  asked 
where  the  sheriff  was.  The  deputy 
sheriff  said  the  sheriff  was  out  of  town. 
So  Bill  Langer  said  to  the  deputy  sheriff, 
“I  want  to  go  in  to  see  my  clients  to  talk 
with  them  before  they  go  on  trial  to¬ 
morrow.” 

The  deputy  sheriff  said,  “You  can’t 
get  in.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  in,  and 
I  am  not  goiiig  to  let  them  out.” 

Bill  Langer  said,  “Where  is  the 
sheriff?” 

The  deputy  sheriff  said,  “He  is  out  of 
town.  He  will  be  back  in  the  morning.” 

Bill  Langer  said,  “Where  is  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  office?” 

The  deputy  sheriff  said,  “It  is  right 
down  there  to  the  left.” 

Bill  Langer  said,  “Where  is  the  key 
to  the  jail?” 

The  deputy  sheriff  said,  “It  is  on  the 
sheriff’s  desk.” 

Bill  Langer  asked  the  deputy  sheriff 
to  let  him  into  the  sheriff’s  office.  The 
deputy  sheriff  would  not  do  that. 

So  with  his  great  strength.  Bill  Langer 
just  pushed  the  door  down  and  got  the 
key  off  the  sheriff’s  desk.  Then  there 
was  another  little  door  between  that 
door  and  where  he  could  actually  un¬ 
lock  the  jail  door.  He  tried  to  get  the 
deputy  sheriff  to  open  that  door,  but  he 
would  not  do  it.  So  Bill  Langer  threw 
his  weight  against  that  door  also,  and  it 
fell  apart.  When  he  got  inside  the  jail 
he  locked  it  up  again  and  spent  the 
night  with  his  Indian  clients.  They 
went  on  trial  the  next  morning.  As  I 
remember,  they  were  found  not  guilty 
of  the  murder  charge. 

That  exemplifies  the  kind  of  man  he 
was,  and  his  determination  to  see  that 
right  was  done. 

I  think  that  was  a  heroic  deed.  One 
could  recount  a  great  many  stories  of 
that  kind  about  Senator  Langer.  I  hope 
that  I  expressed  to  his  wonderful  and 
beloved  daughters,  and  to  Mrs.  Langer 
before  she  died,  that  I  hoped  these  inci¬ 
dents  in  his  life  could  be  recounted. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  great  folklore  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  hope  that  they 
may  be  collected  some  time. 

I  remember,  for  example,  on  that  same 
trip  to  which  I  have  referred,  we  heard 
some  testimony  in  committee  about  the 
unsanitary  conditions  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  on  the  Indian  reservation. 
So  Senator  Langer  took  some  members 
of  the  staff  and  me  to  see  the  place  where 
the  Indians  were  incarcerated.  We 
found  there  a  horribly  unsanitary  con¬ 
dition — the  prison  not  clean,  smelly,  and 
with  no  ventilation.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
Indian  children  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  with  older,  hardened  criminals. 
Men  and  women  were  all  together  in  the 
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same  prison,  with  little  separation.  He 
really  raised  a  storm  about  it.  He  got 
the  assistant  U.S.  district  attorney  to 
come  down  there,  and  he  said  he  had  to 
have  a  report  on  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  immediately.  He  never  let  up  on  it. 
Six  or  eight  months  after  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Fort  Yates 
were  remedied. 

Senator  Langer  was  a  most  insistent 
supporter  of  the  right  of  free,  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise.  I  particularly  emphasize 
the  word  “competitive.”  Wherever  there 
was  a  cartel  or  monopoly  or  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  power  that  hurt  the 
chances  of  an  individual  to  get  along  in 
business  in  the  United  States,  Senator 
Langer,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  in 
North  Dakota,  and  regardless  of  the 
pressure  or  the  politics  in  the  situation 
was  always  ready  to  fight  the  monopoly. 

It  was  in  either  the  79th  or  80th  Con¬ 
gress  that  Senator  Langer  submitted  a 
resolution  which  created  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and 
became  its  first  chairman.  He  asked  for 
a  modest  appropriation  to  perform  the 
important  work  of  a  study  of  economic 
concentration  and  the  improvement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  promote  really  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  he  was  unable  to  get  any  appropria¬ 
tion  whatsoever. 

Nevertheless,  he  decided  he  was  going 
to  do  this  work.  So  he  secured  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  by  the  name  of 
Sidney  Davis,  a  very  able  lawyer,  one 
who  was  devoted  to  his  work  and  who 
had  a  tremendous  capacity  for  getting 
things  done.  Other  members  of  the 
staff  in  Senator  Lancer’s  office  also 
pitched  in,  as  did  some  members  of  my 
own  staff  in  their  spare  time. 

During  this  time.  Senator  Langer  in¬ 
vestigated  assaults  upon  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Administration.  He  investi¬ 
gated  with  great  success  the  Dixon- 
Yates  activities  in  my  section  of  the 
country.  He  investigated  the  tie-in 
between  certain  insurance  companies 
and  loan  organizations,  which  was  caus¬ 
ing  people  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  for  small  sums  of  money  which 
they  might  wish  to  borrow.  He  investi¬ 
gated  many  other  activities,  too.  He 
continued  to  be  chairman  of  that  sub¬ 
committee,  as  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  until 
the  change  in  administration.  Then  he 
became  the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  shall  always  remember  that  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com¬ 
mittee,  as  also  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  every  year  when  the  request  for 
appropriations  came  up.  Senator  Lan¬ 
ger  would  move  to  require  a  rollcall  vote 
in  the  committee  on  the  question  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  committee  $1  million  for  its  in¬ 
vestigative  work,  saying  that  any  com¬ 
pany  under  investigation  would  spend 
much  more  than  that  for  attorney  fees 
in  order  to  try  to  protect  itself  from  the 
antitrust  laws  or  to  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  his  subcommittee.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  subcommittee  ought  to 
have  sufficient  personnel  and  means 
with  which  to  operate  in  order  to  do  a 
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better  job.  When  his  request  was  re¬ 
fused,  he  would  file  minority  views. 

He  always  encouraged  those  around 
him  to  work  harder  and  to  fight  with 
greater  determination  on  vital  matters 
affecting  the  basic  principles  of  our 
economy  and  our  Government. 

Yes,  Bill  Lancer  was  an  individualist 
of  the  kind  America  must  have  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Some  persons  who  did  not  know  Senator 
Langer  might  have  received  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  had  never  had  a  formal 
education;  that  he  was  a  rough  back¬ 
woodsman  ;  that  he  was  not  soundly  and 
firmly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  con¬ 
stitutional  and  antitrust  laws.  Actually, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
who  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  setting  forth  some 
facts  about  Bill  Langer,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Langer  op  North  Dakota 

William  Langer,  of  North  Dakota,  a  politi¬ 
cal  nonconformist  who  rarely  lost  in  a  race 
or  won  on  an  issue,  is  dead  at  73  after  19 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  place  in  his¬ 
tory  will  be  determined  more  by  what  he 
refused  to  do  than  by  what  he  was  able  to 
get  accomplished. 

He  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  innately  con¬ 
servative  Republican  Party  organization, 
ran  without  its  support  more  often  than  not 
and  got  himself  elected  by  recordbreaking 
majorities.  He  voted  with  the  Democrats 
more  frequently  than  with  his  own  party, 
but  consistently  refused  to  change  his  for¬ 
mal  affiliation  or  to  follow  the  Democratic 
lead  in  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Langer  was  an  uncompromising 
isolationist  who  voted  against  lend  lease 
and  extension  of  the  draft  law  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  II.  Paradoxically,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  statehood  for 
Alaska,  and  usually  was  to  be  found  on  the 
liberal  side  of  domestic  issues. 

A  brilliant  student,  he  finished  a  law  course 
and  passed  the  State  bar  examination  at  18, 
3  years  before  he  could  practice  and  4  years 
before  he  finally  received  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree. 

His  political  career  followed  a  familiar 
pattern — county  attorney,  State  attorney 
general,  and  Governor  of  his  State — but  en¬ 
compassed  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
rough-and-tumble  conflicts.  While  Governor 
he  was  arrested  and  removed  from  office  by 
the  State  supreme  court  on  charges  involv¬ 
ing  solicitation  of  campaign  funds,  but  he 
fought  his  battle  so  skillfully  that  he  was 
exonerated  by  the  courts  and  reelected  in 
the  next  balloting. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1940,  but 
that  body  refused  to  seat  him  for  weeks  while 
Members  debated  his  fitness  to  serve,  based 
upon  his  record  in  North  Dakota. 

His  unpredictable  orneriness  won  him  the 
title  “Wild  Bill,”  but  his  warmth  in  the 
Senate's  clublike  atmosphere  retained  for 
him  the  friendship  of  most  of  his  fellow 
Members. 

From  any  angle.  Senator  Langer  was  right 
many  times  and  wrong  many  times,  since 
his  own  convictions  cut  across  the  lines  of 
conventional  politics.  His  generally  vehe¬ 
ment  protests  against  what  he  didn’t  like, 
as  well  as  his  usually  overbearing  support 
of  what  he  did  like,  tended  to  make  him  a 
figure  the  Nation  at  large  disliked  to  trust. 

He  was  a  colorful  character,  a  hair  shirt 
Instead  of  a  stuffed  one,  who  will  be  long 
remembered. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  Senator  Langer  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  law  class  at  Columbia 
University  and  at  the  age  of  18.  He  took 
his  bar  examination  in  North  Dakota 
and  passed  it  at  that  age  several  years 
before  he  could  become  a  member  of  the 
bar.  He  was  a  brilliant  student.  He 
had  a  great  ability  to  grasp  facts.  Even 
in  later  years,  when  his  eyesight  failed, 
he  had  Miss  Eleanor  Guthridge,  Mr. 
Peter  Chumbris,  or  Mrs.  Irene  Edwards 
read  to  him  all  the  hearings  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
kept  abreast  of  everything  which  was 
taking  place  and  his  memory  was  re¬ 
markable. 

During  his  service  in  the  Senate,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  his  office  fre¬ 
quently,  and  thus  got  to  know  him  better. 
One  of  the  marks  of  a  man  is  how  the 
members  of  his  staff  feel  about  him,  and 
how  they  work  for  him.  Senator  Langer 
had  one  of  the  finest,  most  efficient,  most 
loyal  staffs  which  any  Senator  ever  had. 
He  selected  the  members  of  his  staff  with 
care.  They  worked  overtime.  No  assign¬ 
ment  was  too  difficult  to  have  it  done 
effectively.  Mrs.  Irene  Edwards  was 
Senator  Langer’s  administrative  assist¬ 
ant.  She  is  a  very  capable  woman  and  I 
wish  I  had  the  time  to  mention  more  of 
the  members  of  his  very  able  staff. 

During  the  time  Senator  Langer  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
Peter  Chumbris,  who  is  still  counsel  for 
the  minority,  told  me  that  he  worked 
long  hours  at  night;  that  he  would  read 
the  hearings  to  Senator  Langer.  The 
devotion  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
to  Senator  Langer  was  close  and  intense. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wonderful  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  love,  deep  devotion,  and  close 
relationship  in  the  Langer  family.  Mrs. 
Langer,  a  truly  great  and  noble  woman  in 
her  own  right — a  gracious  lady — stood 
side  by  side  with  her  husband  whether 
the  going  was  easy  or  tough.  The  close 
companionship  between  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Langer  was  inspiring.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  how  after  her  untimely  passing  he 
could  carry  on.  But  he  tried  and  did 
his  best  nobly. 

■  Senator  Langer’s  daughters,  Emmy, 
Lydia,  Mimi,  and  Cornelia,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  were  all  devoted  to 
their  father  and  were  close  to  him.  Such 
a  relationship  was  undoubtedly  an  in¬ 
spiring  and  wonderful  thing  to  Senator 
Langer,  as  it  was  inspiring  to  all  of  us. 

Senator  Langer  was  an  individual  of 
the  kind  America  must  have  in  order  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  He  fought  valiantly,  and 
I  know  he  has  inspired  many  persons  to 
fight  with  greater  determination  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  country’s  system  of  democracy 
and  opportunity. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  great  personal  loss  at 
his  passing,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  do.  I  again  extend  to  his 
daughters  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  my 
gratitude  that  the  United  States  should 
have  had  a  citizen,  a  Senator,  a  husband, 
and  a  father  like  Bill  Langer,  of  North 
Dakota. 


Mr.  LONG  -of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  real  greatness  of  some  men  is 
never  fully  appreciated  until  some  years 
after  their  passing.  That  will  be  true 
of  Bill  Langer. 

By  his  service  in  this  body,  Senator 
Langer  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man 
of  deep  convictions.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  little  person  was  usually  over¬ 
looked  and  neglected  by  the  Government, 
and  would  continue  to  be  unless  someone 
fought  vigorously  and  in  forthright 
fashion  for  him. 

Bill  Langer  had  great  courage.  Often 
he  was  the  only  one  to  vote  against 
measures  which  at  the  time  were  very 
popular.  Many  of  us  have  lived  to  see 
that  his  judgment  on  some  of  those  oc¬ 
casions  was  much  more  correct  than  the 
public  was  willing  to  admit  at  that  time. 

Bill  Langer  never  was  afraid  to  fight 
for  an  unpopular  cause,  if  he  thought  it 
to  be  right.  Many  of  us  have  seen  him 
time  and  again  make  such  fights. 

From  time  to  time  some  would  say 
that  Bill  Langer  was  unpredictable  or 
perhaps  inconsistent.  Yet  in  a  great 
many  ways  he  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  of  all1  Senators  to  serve  in  this 
body  during  the  11  years  I  have  been 
here.  He  was  certainly  consistent,  in 
that  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  man,  the  little  man,  the  under  priv¬ 
ileged,  or  those  who  had  been  neglected 
by  society  as  a  whole. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
Bill  Langer  was  a  true  friend.  He  was 
the  kind  of  friend  who  would  stay  by 
those  who  believed  in  him  and  whom  he 
loved,  even  though  it  might  cost  him 
much  politically.  I  could  tell  a  number 
of  stories,  some  of  deep  meaning  to  me, 
which  demonstrate  that  fact. 

Bill  Langer  was  one  of  those  who 
made  it  possible  for  his  party  during  his 
time  to  have  in  it  elements  of  both  liber¬ 
alism  and  conservatism.  Some  have  said 
that  the  greatest  strength  of  both  par¬ 
ties  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  contain 
within  themselves  both  those  elements. 
He  gave  his  party  great  strength  because 
he  added  the  breath  of  liberalism  from 
the  Midwest,  to  strengthen  his  party  and 
make  it  more  vibrant  and  varied. 

During  his  last  election,  Bill  Langer 
was  unable  physically  to  make  a  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  Party  leaders.  Even 
so,  he  placed  his  name  on  the  ballot  and 
left  his  political  fate  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota.  He  was 
elected  overwhelmingly.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  ringing  tributes  to  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  proved  that  those  who 
know  and  believe  in  a  man  will  not  quit 
him  easily.  « 

The  passing  of  Bill  Langer  is  a  real 
loss  to  the  Senate,  not  only  to  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  also 
to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  All 
of  us  are  the  poorer  becadse  his  true 
voice  of  liberalism  from  the  great  West 
has  been  lost  to  this  Chamber. 

I  treasure  the  memory  of  Bill  Langer. 
His  friendship  was  one  of  the  great  and 
highly  privileged  experiences  I  have  had 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  Senator 
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Langer  came  here,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  here  during  his  entire 
tenure.  He  and  I  did  not  always  agree; 
but  he  was  always  my  friend,  and  he  was 
always  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  gener¬ 
ous,  and  the  helpful  friend,"  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
so  well  stated. 

In  my  long  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  never  known  a  more  courageous 
or  a  more  independent  representative  of 
the  people  or  one  who  was  more  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  work  for  the  people  or 
was  more  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  particularly — as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said — the  little  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  voices  so  often  are  not  heard 
as  they  should  be.  Bill  Langer  was 
always  fighting  for  them.  He  was  a 
valiant  fighter,  a  mighty  warrior. 

I  shall  greatly  miss  him.  I  am  sure 
that  when  he  left  us,  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  were  saddened, 
and  in  their  hearts  was  the  accolade, 
“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Langer  in  1934,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  he 
came  to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  with  Mrs. 
Langer,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
which  had  been  extended  by  some  of  the 
people  of  that  community,  to  make  a 
speech  there.  His  speech  was  rather 
impressive.  He  told  the  story  of  his 
life;  he  told  of  the  vicissitudes,  the  hard 
times,  the  political  misfortunes,  and  the 
political  fortunes  he  had  had. 

But  the  thing  which  remained  in  my 
memory  was  the  story  of  how  he  had 
put  an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  wheat 
when  he  was  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
When  he  felt  that  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  were  not  getting  a  fair  price  for 
their  wheat  at  Minneapolis,  after  it  was 
shipped  from  North  Dakota,  he  declared 
an  embargo.  I  never  was  sure  of  the 
legal  background  for  it.  But,  at  any 
rate,  it  worked  for  several  weeks;  and, 
as  a  result,  some  measure  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  price  was  effected.  As  a 
result  of  that  story  which  he  told  at  that 
time,  I  have  always  remembered  him  as 
a  man  who  believed  in  taking  whatever 
action  he  felt  necessary  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good 
end. 

I  may  say  that  at  that  time  Senator 
Langer  came  to  South  Dakota  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Chester  Leedom,  whom  we 
knew  as  “Chet”  Leedom,  the  father  of 
the  Honorable  Boyd  Leedom. 

Senator  Langer’s  interest  in  the  Lee¬ 
dom  family  followed  down  through  the 
years;  and  I  remember  that  when  Mr. 
Leedom’s  nomination  came  before  the 
Senate  for  confirmation,  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  took  a  greater  interest  in  its 
confirmation  than  did  Senator  Langer. 

All  during  his  life — as  has  been  said 
so  many  times  on  the  floor  this  morn¬ 
ing — Senator  Langer  had  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  common  people,  and  he  had  a 
great  hold  upon  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  point  to  a  greater  demonstration 
of  the  affection  of  the  people  than  that 


given  by  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
when  Senator  Langer  ran  the  last  time 
for  reelection,  and  was  reelected,  even 
though  he  did  not  go  back  to  North 
Dakota  during  the  main  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  remained  in  Washington  be¬ 
cause  of  his  devotion  to  his  wife,  who 
then  was  very,  very  ill.  The  people  un¬ 
derstood  that,  and  they  rewarded  him 
with  their  confidence  at  the  polls. 

Senator  Langer  was  something  of  a 
political  maverick,  so  far  as  normal 
political  ties  are  concerned.  But  he  took 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  what 
he  called  an  Abraham  Lincoln-Theodore 
Roosevelt  Republican,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  spent 
a  number  of  his  early  years  near  Medora, 
N.  Dak.,  and  there  acquired  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Western  self-reliance 
and  independence  which  later  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  public  career. 

Despite  Senator  Langer’s  great  ability 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  common 
man,  he  was  a  man  of  great  legal  learn¬ 
ing.  I  think  others  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  first  in  his  law  class  at  one 
of  the  great  law  colleges  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Danger  will  be  remembered  by 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  and  by  the 
people  throughout  the  area  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas  because  of  his  friendship  for  the 
common  man.  He  truly  believed,  with 
Lincoln,  that  God  must  have  loved  the 
common  man,  because  he  made  so  many 
of  them.  The  life  of  Senator  Langer 
was  a  living  expression  of  that  faith. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  William  Langer. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President, 
in  offering  these  few  brief  words  in 
praise  of  the  life,  the  works,  and  the 
deeds  of  Bill  Langer,  to  imply  that  they 
need  any  encomium  from  me  here  on 
the  Senate  floor.  For  they  live  long  in 
the  memory  of  man.  They  are  embodied 
in  the  many  tangible,  beneficial  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  years  in  this  body. 

For  me — and  for  us  here  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate — Bill  Langer’s  actions  may  well 
serve  as  ideals  for  a  standard  of  life. 
He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fierce 
and  valiant  fighter  for  the  equality  of 
the  State  he  represented  among  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  In  that 
sense — in  the  best  sense  of  the  words — 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  champions 
of  States  rights. 

But  with  all  such  championship,  Bill 
Langer  guided  his  every  action  by  his 
fundamental  belief  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  act  in  these  halls  as  one  of  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  needy,  the  downtrodden, 
and  the  oppressed.  We  all  know  and 
can  recount  innumerable  instances  in 
which  Bill  Langer  “took  the  floor”  to 
denounce — in  words  and  tones  that  left 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  position — 
some  injustice  being  wreaked  upon  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals.  He 
was  undaunted  by  the  high  station  of 
those  he  opposed.  He  was  equally  fear¬ 
less  in  the  face  of  great  odds. 

For  him  it  was  enough  to  know  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  right 
and  truth  and  justice  for  the  little  man. 
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In  his  every  action  and  in  his  every  deed. 
Bill  Langer  showed  that  he  was  truly 
the  representative  of  the  people — not 
alone  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  but 
also  the  people  of  all  the  United  States. 

Alaskans  should  and  will  always 
gratefully  remember  Bill  Langer’s  all- 
out  advocacy  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 
This  advocacy  did  not  come  in  the  latter 
stages  of  our  battle,  but  was  manifested 
way  back  in  the  very  beginning,  when 
the  cause  was  beset  with  any  obstacles 
and  much  opposition.  But  Bill  Langer, 
with  his  deeply  ingrained  faith  in  basic 
American  principles,  felt  deeply  that 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed 
was  perhaps  the  most  basic  of  all  of 
them.  And  so  feeling,  and  so  believing, 
he  naturally  became  a  vigorous  and  out¬ 
spoken  protagonist  of  Alaskan  statehood. 
He  made  this  clear  when  he  visited  Alas¬ 
ka  in  1945  as  a  member  of  a  Senate 
committee,  and  when  as  Governor  of 
Alaska  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  him  better. 

The  people  of  the  great  State  of  North 
Dakota  are  highly  to  be  commended  for 
having  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  man  of  the  great  stature  of 
Bill  Langer,  and  of  keeping  him  there. 

His  voice  or  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
committee  rooms  has  now  been  stilled. 
But  the  memory  of  what  he  stood  for, 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  dared  to 
speak  out  forthrightly  when,  as  was  often 
the  case,  his  was  the  voice  of  righteous¬ 
ness  crying  in  the  wilderness,  these 
memories  will  live  on  for  many,  many 
years.  Those  of  us  who  worked  with 
Bill  Langer  and  who  came  to  know  and 
admire  him  will  long  remember  him  as  a 
great  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks  two  articles  in 
tribute  to  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  The  first  article  is  from 
the  Rural  Electric  Minuteman  for  No¬ 
vember  20,  1959,  and  is  entitled  “Epitaph 
for  a  Maverick.”  The  second  article  is 
from  the  Postal  Record,  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  for 
December  1959,  and  is  entitled  “Bill 
Langer  Is  Gone.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Rural  Electric  Minuteman,  Nov. 

20,  1959] 

Epitaph  for  a  Maverick 

The  greatest  maverick  of  them  all  died 
quietly  in  his  sleep  last  week:  Bill  Langer, 
73,  Republican,  U.S.  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

They  said  he  died  of  a  heart  attack,  weak¬ 
ened  by  a  3 -week  siege  of  pneumonia.  He 
also  died  with  a  broken  heart,  lonely  and 
almost  lost  after  the  death  in  August  of  the 
gentle  Miss  Lydia — the  lady  who  stood 
quietly  beside  him  throughout  his  noisy  and 
troubled  political  career. 

Bill  Langer  was  never  the  same  after 
that.  He  went  through  the  motions,  but 
the  fire  and  brimstone  were  gone.  The 
maverick  did  not  come  back  to  the  herd, 
but  his  wanderings  were  quieter.  It  was 
strange.  It  was  like  the  wind  dying  on  the 
plains  of  the  Dakotas. 

No  man  ever  had  a  more  controversial 
political  career.  His  2  years  as  Governor  of 
North  Dakota  were  crammed  with  charges 
of  wrongdoing.  Soon  after  taking  office  in 
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1932  lie  was  faced  with  a  lawsuit  which 
charged  him  with  conspiracy  to  force  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  from  Federal  employees. 
The  suit  went  on  for  years,  and  ended  with 
an  acquittal. 

When  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1940,  he 
faced  formal  allegations  designed  to  keep 
him  from  being  seated  on  grounds  of  “moral 
turpitude.”  A  Senate  committee  voted 
months  later  to  oust  him,  but  the  full 
Senate  decided  it  was  a  North  Dakota  politi¬ 
cal  affair  and  kept  him  in  his  seat  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  30. 

He  was  always  in  political  trouble  of  some 
kind,  but  trouble  seemed  to  make  him 
stronger.  The  people  of  his  State  elected 
him,  in  order,  county  attorney,  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  Governor  (twice)  and  U.S.  Senator 
(four  times).  The  political  battle  cry  of 
the  Plains  was,  “They’re  after  Langer  again.” 

He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  champion  of 
rural  electrification  in  the  Congress.  His 
name  was  on  almost  every  important  piece 
of  legislation  the  rural  electric  systems  fa¬ 
vored.  He  left  a  sick  bed  against  his  doctor’s 
orders  to  vote  for  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam;  he 
used  his  own  office  staff  to  launch  and  carry 
out  the  early  stages  of  the  Dixon-Yates  deal 
investigation;  he  introduced  numerous  bills 
to  curb  propaganda  advertising  by  the  power 
companies;  he  was  an  implacable  foe  of  high 
interest  rates  and  private  financing  for  rural 
electric  systems.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

It  was  Bill  Langer  who  broke  the  bottle¬ 
necks  and  got  rural  electrification  going  in 
North  Dakota.  He  pushed  and  prodded  and 
needled  until  generating  stations  and  Fed¬ 
eral  dams  were  built  to  bring  down  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost  of  wholesale  power.  At  one 
stage  Langer  persuaded  REA  Administrator 
Claude  Wickard  to  send  his  applications  and 
loans  chief  with  him  on  a  swing  of  meetings 
throughout  the  State.  The  Senator  and  Dick 
Dell,  now  NRECA’s  legislative  director,  held 
23  public  meetings.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  lasting  friendship,  but  Dell  shudders  even 
today  at  the  memory  of  the  maverick  in 
action. 

The  Senator’s  thoughts  were  always  of  his 
people,  and  this  was  the  source  of  his 
strength.  It  was  said  of  him: 

“If  a  farmer  complained  he  had  no  washer 
for  his  wringer,  he  could  depend  on  his  old 
friend  Bill  to  get  one  for  him.” 

Or  to  get  him  a  powerline  to  run  the 
washer. 

[From  the  Postal  Record,  December  1959] 
Bill  Langer  Is  Gone 
(By  Jerome  J.  Keating) 

Thousands  of  letter  carriers  in  every  corner 
of  the  United  States  shed  many  a  tear  when 
the  news  was  flashed  that  the  Great  Liberal 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  had 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  the  morning  of 
November  8.  It  was  not  unexpected.  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Langer  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  the  past  2  years,  and  survived  two 
severe  pneumonia  attacks  that  would  have 
carried  away  a  man  of  lesser  courage.  Nursed 
back  to  health  by  his  loving  wife,  Lydia,  to 
whom  he  was  married  for  the  better  part  of 
half  a  century,  he  lived  to  see  her  suffer  and 
slowly  die,  a  victim  of  cancer.  The  impact 
of  her  death  on  Senator  Langer  was  terriffic, 
but  buoyed  up  by  the  excitment  of  the  last 
days  of  Congress  he  kept  going  until  ad¬ 
journment.  Showing  characteristic  courage 
and  love  of  the  men  who  labor,  he  was  one  of 
the  two  Senators  who  voted  against  the  re¬ 
strictive  labor  law.  With  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  the  enormity  of  the  loss  he  had 
suffered  with  the  death  of  his  wife  struck 
him  with  full  force  and  he  started  to  fail. 
In  the  morning  of  November  8  the  great 
heart  of  Senator  William  Langer  ceased  to 
beat,  and  the  great  champion  of  the  little 
men  was  gone. 

Perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  cliches  and 
shibboleths,  newsmen  were  prone  to  char¬ 


acterize  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  as 
“unpredictable”  and  “a  maverick.”  Having 
followed  his  career  intimately  and  closely 
since  his  early  days  in  North  Dakota,  to  me 
he  was  the  most  predictable  man  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  always  with  the  underdog. 
Whether  it  was  the  struggling  farmer,  fight¬ 
ing  debt,  drought  or  low  farm  prices;  or 
the  workingman  looking  for  a  little  better 
break  for  his  family;  or  the  friendless  for¬ 
eigner  facing  deportation;  or  the  Indian  suf¬ 
fering  from  malnutrition  on  some  bleak 
reservation;  or  the  man  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  pigmentation  in  his 
skin — all  these  and  many  more  had  a 
champion  and  friend  who  never  faltered  in 
Senator  Langer.  His  decisions  were  not 
based  on  the  expediency  or  the  danger  that 
might  be  involved — his  decisions  sprung  from 
a  heart  full  a  love.  Was  he  a  “maverick”? 
Certainly  he  was  not  one  to  follow  “the  bell 
cow.”  He  did  not  bear  a  brand  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  but  be  bore  the  brand  of  love,  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  in  his  heart. 

He  loved  North  Dakota.  No  Senator  ever 
fought  harder  or  more  consistently  for  his 
State  or  the  people  in  it.  In  his  19  years  in 
the  Capitol  he  never  succumbed  to  “Po¬ 
tomac  Fever.”  “He  walked  with  kings,  but 
never  lost  the  common  touch.”  He  was  as 
loyal  to  the  common  man  and  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  the  day  he  died  as  he  was  the 
day  he  was  elected  states  attorney  of  Mor¬ 
ton  County. 

Senator  Langer  was  loved  and  known  by 
every  letter  carrier  in  America.  He  was  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  thousands,  he  attended 
many  national  conventions,  State  conven¬ 
tions  and  meetings  of  all  sorts.  He  was  in 
the  middle  of  every  fight  for  improvement  of 
the  lot  of  letter  carriers  that  ever  came  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  fought  the 
letter  carrier  fight  in  committees.  He  spon¬ 
sored  hundreds  of  bills  designed  to  make 
life  just  a  little  bit  better  for  the  people 
who  work  for  the  Government.  Many  of  his 
bills  are  still  before  Senate  committees.  He 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Johnston-Neuberger  bill 
to  provide  health  benefits  for  those  on  the 
annuity  rolls. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Senate  Chamber 
was  being  redecorated  and  the  Senate  was 
holding  its  sessions  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Room,  a  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
providing  a  pay  increase  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees.  Senator  Langer  offered  several 
amendments  to  provide  a  little  more  for 
the  little  fellows,  they  were  voted  down  one 
by  one;  finally  he  moved  that  $100  be  added 
to  the  increase  for  those  in  the  first  grade. 
The  vote  was  called  for;  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  alone  voted  yea.  He  later  re¬ 
marked,  “I  thought  I  was  licked  again.”  The 
nay  vote  was  called  for — no  one  voted.  The 
Senator’s  amendment  passed — one  to  noth¬ 
ing. 

When  Public  Law  204  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  14,  1951,  the  bill  up  for 
consideration  provided  for  a  $400  increase  ef¬ 
fective  the  first  of  the  month  following  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Senator  Langer  moved 
to  make  the  amount  $600,  there  were  two 
“aye  votes.”  He  then  moved  to  increase  the 
amount  to  $500.  This  was  voted  down,  but 
the  Senator  gained  additional  support  on 
every  vote.  The  resourceful  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  then  moved  that  the  bill  be 
made  effective  on 'July  1,  thereby  providing 
an  additional  $100  for  every  postal  worker  in 
America.  The  am'endment  carried  and  Vice 
President  Alben  Barkley  who  was  presiding 
rapidly. rapped  his  gavel  signaling  success. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  stories  that 
we  could  relate  where  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  successfully  championed  the 
cause  of  the  postal  and  government  em¬ 
ployees.  His  greatest  triumph  and  the  one 
in  which  he  took  the  greatest  pride  was  the 
Langer-Chavez-Stevenson  bill  passed  in  the 
80th  Congress  when  Senator  Langer  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service  Committee.  In  technical  parlance  it 
is  known  as  Public  Law  426,  but  to  me  and 
to  thousands  of  others  it  will  always  be  the 
Langer-Chavez-Stevenson  bill.  This  bill 
when  first  introduced  did  not  stand  a  chance. 
We  were  told  that  the  bill  went  too  far — 
that  it  attempted  to  do  too  many  things. 
The  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fought 
the  good  fight.  Like  every  other  bill  that 
ever  has  been  passed,  it  lost  some  of  its 
provisions.  The  major  provisions,  however, 
became  law.  For  the  first  time  annuities 
were  provided  for  widows  and  children;  for 
the  first  time  those  on  the  retirement  rolls 
received  an  increase  in  their  annuities;  the 
formula  for  computing  annuities  was 
changed  completely,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employee.  The  new  formula  produced  lar¬ 
ger  annuities.  The  Langer-Chavez-Steven¬ 
son  retirement  bill  will  forever  stand  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  the  courageous  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota. 

In  the  Senator’s  office  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  there  were  four  large  portraits  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senator  by  his  loyal  and  able 
staff.  The  four  men  who  looked  down  from 
the  wall  in  front  of  the  Senator’s  desk  were 
four  outstanding  Americans:  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette,  Sr.,  and  George  Norris.  Senator 
Langer  had  much  in  common  with  his  four 
heroes.  Ibsen  once  wrote,  “The  strongest 
man  on  earth  is  he  who  stands  most  alone.” 

These  five  men  knew  what  it  was  to  stand 
alone,  they  knew  the  loneliness,  heartache, 
and  desolate  feeling  that  comes  when  one 
stands  by  himself.  They  also  knew  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  strength  that  comes  from  absolute 
conviction  based  upon  basic  fundamental 
principles.  Senator  Langer,  like  his  four 
heroes,  passionately  believed  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  freedom  found  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  rights 
of  individuals,  the  rights  of  every  man  to  a 
fair  trial,  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
human  beings. 

Senator  Langer  was  laid  out  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  November  10.  As  he  lay  in  state 
his  senatorial  colleagues,  friends,  and  people 
who  had  benefited  from  his  many  acts  passed 
by  the  casket.  The  entire  board  of  officers 
of  the  national  association  together  with 
special  committee  members  paid  their  re¬ 
spects  to  their  great  friend.  The  officers  and 
delegates  of  the  Government  Employees 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  paid  their  respects  to 
their  champion.  On  November  12  the  body 
of  Senator  Langer  lay  in  state  at  the  North 
Dakota  State  Capitol  in  Bismarck  and  on 
Saturday,  November  14,  the  North  Dakota 
Senator  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  hometown, 
Casselton.  Casselton  is  a  small  city  having 
a  population  of  approximately  1,400  people, 
no  city  letter  carriers.  Yet  it  was  from  this 
town  that  the  great  champion  of  city  letter 
carriers  came.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day 
when  Senator  Langer  was  brought  home,  the 
temperature  ranged  from  a  few  degrees  below 
to  a  few  degrees  above  zero. 

Casselton  was  a  big  town  the  day  Senator 
Langer  was  born,  and  it  was  a  big  town  the 
day  he  was  brought  home.  Governor  Davis 
was  there  representing  the  State.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were 
Senators  Morse,  of  Oregon;  Kefauver,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Young  of  North  Dakota;  Case  of 
South  Dakota;  Hruska,  of  Nebraska;  Jackson, 
of  Washington;  and  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota. 
From  the  House  of  Representatives  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Burdick  and  Short,  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  were  present.  The  Church  of  St.  Leo’s 
was  crowded  to  the  doors,  the  overflow  packed 
the  basement  where  they  listened  to  the 
services  over  a  loud  speaker.  Among  the 
hundreds  that  thronged  to  the  church  were 
many  farmers  who  remembered  the  bleak 
days  in  the  thirties  when  the  specter  of  fore¬ 
closure  loomed  over  their  farms.  These  men 
undoubtedly  recalled  that  they  were  rescued 
from  their  despair  when  the  courageous  Gov- 
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ernor  Langer  of  North  Dakota  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  issued  the  first  moratorium  on 
foreclosures.  The  State  police  and  the 
militiamen  were  there  in  uniform  to  honor 
their  friend. 

Serving  as  an  honorary  guard  to  the  man 
who  has  stood  by  them  so  often  and  so  faith¬ 
fully  were  21  uniformed  letter  carriers. 
North  Dakota  is  not  a  large  State  in  popula¬ 
tion,  there  are  less  than  200  letter  carriers  in 
the  entire  State.  The  funeral  was  held  in 
the  morning  when  carriers  were  delivering 
the  mail.  I  am  certain  that  every  letter 
carrier  in  North  Dakota  that  could  make  it 
was  present,  there  were  21  of  them.  The  car¬ 
riers  in  sparkling  uniforms  came  from  Fargo, 
Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Bismarck,  Mandan, 
from  Moorhead  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

At  St.  Leo’s  Catholic  Church  the  Most  Rev¬ 
erend  Leo  F.  Dworschak,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Fargo  preached  the  sermon.  Declared  the 
bishop. 

“In  an  age  when  expediency  rather  than 
principle  is  so  often  made  a  supreme  law  of 
statesmanship,  business  practice  and  per¬ 
sonal  conduct,  it  is  indeed  a  refreshing  expe¬ 
rience  to  see  an  example  of  unshakable  faith¬ 
fulness  to  conviction,  and  loyalty  to  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it. 

“If  there  is  any  thought  that  the  life  and 
career  of  Wililam  Langer  would  inspire  in  us, 
it  is  the  importance  of  loyalty  to  his  con¬ 
victions.” 

After  the  solemn  requiem  high  mass,  the 
body  of  the  distinguished  Senator  was  borne 
along  Langer  Avenue,  named  after  him  when 
he  was  Governor,  and  Senator  William 
Langer  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  beloved 
Lydia,  who  had  preceded  him  in  death  by 
3  months. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  „  President,  in 
concert  with  his  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  Langer.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  know  Bill  Langer  particularly  well 
because  of  our  association  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

He  was  a  man  of  forthright  convictions 
and  independence  who  never  hesitated 
to  speak  his  mind.  Other  than  a  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  or  meeting  him  at  a 
social  function,  or  otherwise,  I  did  not 
know  Bill  Langer  well  until  3  or  4  years 
ago  when  I  did  something  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — I  have  forgotten 
what  it  was  now — which  did  not  meet 
with  his  favor.  He  wrote  me  a  very 
sharp  letter  expressing  his  conviction  on 
the  subject,  to  which  I  replied  in  kind. 
In  that  way — and  those  who  knew  Bill 
Langer  here  will  understand  it — what  I 
consider,  and  what  I  am  sure  he  consid¬ 
ered,  a  firm  and  fast  friendship  was 
formed. 

He  was  a  fighter  for  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed.  He  was,  in  every 
sense,  a  happy  warrior,  and  he  was 
most  considerate  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  might  differ  with  him  on  an  issue. 

He  had,  certainly,  a  political  tough¬ 
ness  second  to  none,  and  his  political 
acumen,  as  reflected  in  the  repeated  en¬ 
dorsements  by  the  people  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  speaks  for  itself. 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Bill 
Langer  than  to  say  that  in  election  after 
election  the  people  of  the  State  where 
he  lived  and  which  he  served  expressed 
their  confidence  in  him  as  a  person  and 
as  a  public  official.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  loved  him  most. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
family  and  to  his  friends,  but  to  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation  which 
he  served.  I  join  my  colleague^  in  ex¬ 


pressing  deep  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones 
who  remain. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  time  I  entered  the  Senate  in 
April  of  1957  until  his  death,  I  served  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit¬ 
tee  with  Senator  Langer. 

In  my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
known  no  other  Senator  more  devoted 
than  Senator  Langer  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country  and  that  of  the  person  with 
small  economic  resources. 

Senator  Langer  did  not  measure  in¬ 
dividual  worth,  the  human  spirit,  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement,  or  a  person’s  value 
to  humanity  by  the  amount  of  wealth 
he  had  amassed. 

He  crossed  party  lines  constantly,  all 
party  lines,  to  vote  his  convictions.  He 
would  vote  against  all  political  parties 
combined,  if  he  thought  they  were  not 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  average 
American  family. 

On  the  committee  on  which  I  served 
with  him,  I  found  him  deeply  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  America, 
all  workers,  organized  and  unorganized, 
to  the  civil  servants  of  this  Government, 
to  the  postal  employees,  and  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  America. 

As  a  representative  of  a  High  Plains 
agricultural  State,  he  had  the  fierce  in¬ 
dependence  so  characteristic  of  the  High 
Plains  area  of  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  United  States.  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Plains,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive — a  true  progressive  for  reform, 
economic,  political,  and  governmental. 

As  I  served  with  him  on  the  committee, 
I  was  the  beneficiary  of  his  kindly  ad¬ 
vice,  always  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  never  to  advance  himself. 

Senator  Langer’s  spirit,  intelligence, 
and  humanitarianism  left  an  imprint 
and  influence  on  this  body  and  on  the 
laws  of  this  country  which  will  be  felt  for 
generations. 

One  of  the  high  privileges  that  came  to 
me  from  working  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  knowing  Bill  Langer 
and  serving  on  the  committee  with  him. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  United 
States  that  he  came  to  Washington. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  was  in  adjournment, 
death  came  to  one  of  our  most  beloved 
and  respected  colleagues,  a  man  whose 
memory  will  shine  brightly  and  endur- 
ingly  in  the  minds  of  Americans  every¬ 
where. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that 
as  we  sit  here  today,  each  of  us  feels 
keenly  and  in  a  deeply  personal  sense 
the  absence  of  our  late  colleague,  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Langer,  of  North  Dakota. 
Over  the  years,  while  serving  in  the 
other  body,  I  came  to  know  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  achievements  of  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Langer,  and  I  have  held  him  in  the 
highest  admiration. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  our  beloved  col¬ 
league  that  he  lived  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  democratic  process  which 
he  zealously  guarded,  and,  by  doing  so, 
provided  a  ringing  affirmation  of  our  way 
of  life  in  these  times  of  trial  and  torment. 

A  sense  of  dedication  to  his  office  and 
the  people  he  represented  illuminated 
his  nearly  20  years  of  fruitful  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 


Senator  William  Langer — Bill  Langer 
to  us  who  knew  him  well — was  a  gen¬ 
erous,  warm,  and  understanding  human 
being.  But,  above  all,  he  was  a  fighter 
for  the  causes  in  which  he  believed. 

He  exemplified  a  spirit  which  is  more 
and  more  absent  in  American  life  in  an 
age  when  much  of  the  country  jumps  to 
the  erratic  and  seductive  tune  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  a  spirit  of  individual  cour¬ 
age  and  conviction  which  brooked  no 
compromise  with  conscience. 

As  he  took  his  position  in  the  front  line 
of  combat  for  his  cause,  he  never  looked 
behind  him  to  count  the  supporting 
troops.  He  cared  not  if  there  were  many 
or  there  were  none,  but,  like  the 
‘‘skirmishers  who  drove  their  pickets  in,” 
moved  forward  in  just  belief  of  the 
rightness  of  his  cause. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  share  a  poem  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  belief  that  it  pays  proper  tribute  to 
a  man  who  often  fought  alone,  and  al¬ 
ways  valiantly  and  with  conviction. 

The  battle  thunders  all  along  the  line; 

The  mustered  myriads  drink  its  draught  like 
wine! 

We  charge  in  lusty  squadrons  unafraid, 
Cheered  by  the  bellow  of  our  cannonade. 
Still  stands  the  embattled  host  of  vested 
wrong, 

Unshaken,  unabashed,  unconquered,  strong; 
But  right  now  has  her  fields  of  clustered 
spears. 

And  shakes  the  air  with  trampling  and  with 
cheers ! 

The  fight  seems  dubious;  yet  one  thing  we 
know. 

The  fight  shall  not  be  lost  without  a  blow! 
The  soldier  dies;  but  as  his  senses  swim 
He  sees  the  line  sweep  on,  with  eyes  grown 
dim. 

The  wounded  lie  and  bleed — their  faces  shine 
As  billowing  cheers  come  sweeping  down 
the  line! 

All  now  is  glory,  conquest,  conflict,  thrill; 
The  great  war  dims  the  sky  and  shakes  the 
hill; 

The  very  mass  of  battle  bears  us  high 
In  generous  resolve  to  do  or  die — 

And  we  forget,  in  the  tense  urge  to  win, 
The  skirmishers  that  drove  their  pickets  in! 
They  fought  in  the  gray  dawn,  cold  and 
alone, 

A  hardy  few,  darting  from  tree  to  stone. 

No  fife  and  drum,  no  touch  of  elbow 
cheered — 

They  saw  no  following  host  with  flags  up- 
reared; 

And -that  which  wrung  their  valiant  spirits 
most 

Was  the  dread  doubt,  "There  is  no  following 
host!” 

Yet  through  the  fearsome  Jungle  forth  they 
went. 

Felt  for  the  foe,  and  drove  him  to  his  tent; 
And  in  the  splendid  faith  that  one  good  blow 
Is  each  man’s  legal  debt  to  every  foe, 

They  struck.  The  sparse  fire  crackled 
through  the  dawn, 

Grew,  greatened,  roared — and  the  great  war 
was  on ! 

So  let  us  honor,  ’Mid  the  battle’s  din, 

The  skirmishers  that  drove  their  pickets  in! 

Mr.  President,  Senator  William  Lan¬ 
ger — Bill  Langer  to  all  of  us — was  in¬ 
deed  a  brave  skirmisher  who  drove  his 
pickets  in.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man — an  intellectual  man  of  force  and 
integrity — and  he  will  be  remembered 
reverently  by  all  who  served  with,  or 
knew,  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
not  been  my  practice  to  take  part  in 
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tributes  paid  to  deceased  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one 
of  which  has  been  that  I  have  often  felt 
many  of  these  tributes  .while  doubtlessly 
sincere,  did  not  give  a  full  picture  of  the 
men  in  whose  memory  they  were  deliv¬ 
ered.  They  have  often  seemed  exces¬ 
sively  fulsome.  I  cannot,  however,  re¬ 
main  silent  when  these  tributes  are 
being  paid  to  Senator  Langer,  because 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  our 
generation  I  think  Senator  Langer  was 
the  most  misunderstood,  the  most  im¬ 
properly  attacked,  and  the  one  who  per¬ 
haps  suffered  more  from  the  hands  of 
his  opponents  than'  any  other  Member 
of  this  body. 

Senator  Langer  was  an  extremely  mis¬ 
understood  man.  It  was  sometimes 
charged  against  him  that  he  was  not 
intellectually  well  trained.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  he  was  not  only  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  Law  School,  but 
one  of  the  graduates  with  the  highest 
academic  record  in  the  entire  history  of 
that  law  school,  standing  No.  1  or  No.  2 
in  the  entire  list  of  graduates.  I  went 
to  Columbia  in  1913,  and  his  reputation 
as  an  able  student  and  a  scholar  had 
spread  through  the  entire  university. 

This  quality  Senator  Langer  retained 
all  through  his  life.  So  as  we  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  him,  we  should  realize  that  death 
sometimes  sweeps  away  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  enables  the  true  character  of  a 
man  to  be  revealed.  Sometimes  it  is 
covered  up  with  false  praise,  but  fre¬ 
quently  erroneous  misapprehensions  are 
swept  away  and  the  man  can  stand 
revealed  in  his  own  real  character. 

There  was  another  misapprehension 
about  Senator  Langer,  and  that  was  the 
statement  frequently  made  that  his 
actions  were  unpredictable.  I  had  been 
here  only  about  3  months  when  I  decided 
I  could  predict  his  actions  on  every  issue. 
I  think  there  were  two  factors  which 
were  keys  to  his  voting  record  and  to 
his  speeches  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  if  anyone  was  in 
trouble,  if  anyone  was  being  persecuted 
or  prosecuted  unjustly.  Senator  Langer 
would  be  not  only  on  his  feet  talking,  but 
also  voting,  acting,  #nd  working. 

Very  frequently  we  say  we  love  the 
“common  man,”  but  sometimes  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  our  actions.  Of  all  the 
men  I  have  ever  known  in  public  life, 
Senator  Langer  more  than  any  other 
could  be  depended  upon  to  defend  the 
friendless,  to  help  the  man  who  was 
down  and  out,  to  argue  for  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  to  urge  claims  of  jus¬ 
tice  against  the  arguments  of  sophistry. 

This  was  a  completely  predictable 
factor  about  him  which  won  my  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect,  and  won  the  respect  of 
a  great  many  others.  I  think  in  the  long 
run  it  is  going  to  win  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
great  Northwest. 

There  was  another  characteristic 
about  Senator  Langer  which  was  always 
predictable.  He  was  an  opponent  of 
American  participation  in  international 
affairs.  On  this  point  I  differed  with 
him,  but  I  knew  the  sincerity  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  and  I  knew  his  belief  sprang  in 
part  from  the  abuse  which  he  took 
during  the  First  World  War  and  the 


period  subsequent  to  that  time.  During 
those  years  he  went  through  a  Calvary, 
following  the  course  he  believed  to  be 
correct,  and  pursuing  it  with  courage. 
I  believe  this  explanation  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  actions  of  the  La  Follettes,  of 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  of  Burton  K.  Wheel¬ 
er,  and  others  who  went  through  similar 
difficult  experiences. 

As  I  have  indicated,  much  of  the  time 
I  did  not  agree  with  Senator  Langer’s 
foreign  policy,  but  I  knew  its  roots.  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  his  position,  and  I  knew  that  it 
was  in  conformity  with  the  deepest 
promptings  of  his  conscience. 

Senator  Langer  was  also  a  man  of 
great  courager  He  was  willing  to  take  on 
the  entire  Senate.  He  was  willing  to 
take  on  the  press  and  the  politicians  of 
North  Dakota  and  of  the  country.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  anyone  or  anything. 
He  had  the  courage  of  a  lion.  Moreover, 
he  had  the  most  winning  trait  of  a 
puckish  sense  of  humor  which  at  times 
was  embarrassing  to  his  friends.  He 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  sit  in  front 
of  a  Senator  who  was  making  a  speech 
and  then  ask  questions  which  showed 
weak  points  in  his  argument  or  which 
might  expose  some  insincerity  or  contra¬ 
dictions  in  his  position.  He  did  it  with  a 
smile,  which  made  us  really  laugh  at  our¬ 
selves. 

We  shall  miss  him.  To  my  mind  he 
was  a  great  American.  I  believe  that 
he  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  figures  in 
American  history  who,  attacked,  reviled, 
and  misunderstood  during  his  lifetime, 
with  the  passage  of  time  come  to  be 
recognized  as  brave,  noble,  warm¬ 
hearted,  sincere,  a  fighter  for  the  weak, 
the  poor,  and  the  friendless. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senator  William  Langer,  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  died  the  Senate  lost  an  able,  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  colorful  Member.  These 
qualities  were  recognized  by  all  who 
served  with  him  and  knew  him. 

Today  I  desire  to  speak  about  another 
side  of  his  character,  which  became 
manifest  to  me  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1947.  I  learned  of  his  kind¬ 
ness,  his  regard  and  affection  for  others, 
and  his  deep  sympathy  toward  their 
problems.  His  love  for  his  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  was  known  to  all  of  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  opening  day 
of  the  Senate  in  1947,  when  Senator 
Langer,  having  just  completed  a  success¬ 
ful  campaign  for  reelection,  rose  in  the 
Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  his  wife  for  her 
helpfulness  and  her  constant  support 
during  the  stirring  days  of  his  political 
career  and  life.  He  spoke  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  and  love  for  her.  His  association 
with  his  noble  wife  and  their  children 
was  a  model  and  inspiration  to  everyone. 

I  also  noted  the  regard  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Langer  for  him  and 
their  constant  helpfulness  to  him  when 
he  was  ill,  and  particularly  when  he  was 
shocked  by  the  tragedy  of  Mrs.  Langer’s 
death.  I  feel  certain  that  their  regard 
and  affection  for  him  was  but  a  recipro¬ 
cation  of  his  affection  for  them  and  his 
interest  in  their  problems. 

Senator  Langer’s  political  philosophy 
embraced  a  sympathy  toward  the  striv¬ 


ings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  better  opportunities  in  life.  As  has 
been  said  here  today,  his  voting  record 
was  independent,  and,  many  thought, 
unpredictable.  Yet  I  believe  he  had  a 
standard  to  which  he  adhered.  I  do  not 
wish  to  oversimplify  his  political  phil¬ 
osophy,  but  I  shall  always  remember  that 
day  in  1947  when  I  asked  Senator  Lan¬ 
ger  to  tell  me  about  his  political  beliefs. 
He  responded  simply  by  saying  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  political  career  he  had  always 
wanted  to  work  and  vote  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
our  country  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate. 

He  said  to  me — and  I  remember  his 
exact  words — “They  need  help.  The 
others  can  take  care  of  themselves.” 

I  am  glad  that  I  knew  him.  I  enjoyed 
his  friendship.  We  have  missed  him  in 
the  Senate,  and  will  continue  to  miss 
him.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  his  State 
and  many  others  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  miss  him.  They  will  miss  his 
sympathy  and  striving  for  those  who,  he 
said,  “need  help  most.” 

Today  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
daughters  and  his  friends  on  his  staff 
who  worked  with  him  so  faithfully. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  Langer  has  been  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Dakotas  for  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  three  decades.  While, 
of  course,  he  was  a  North  Dakotan,  and 
served  officially  the  people  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  he  represented  many  of  the  same 
occupational  and  vocational  pursuits  and 
geographic  interests  as  do  the  people  for 
the  sister  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  as  has 
been  said  by  other  speakers  today,  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  stood  out  positively 
and  clearly  in  the  activities  of"  Senator 
Langer.  Certainly  he  was  a  fighter,  a 
fighter  who  devoted  himself  most  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  energetically  to  the 
point  of  view  he  espoused,  sometimes  in 
conformity  with  the  minority  point  of 
view  and  sometimes  with  the  majority 
point  of  view,  but  once  having  deter¬ 
mined  his  position,  he  fought  for  it  val¬ 
iantly  and  vigorously. 

A  second  characteristic  about  Bill 
Langer  was  that  he  was  loyal  to  his 
friends.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  that 
type  of  man,  in  turn  his  friends  were 
loyal  to  Bill  Langer. 

Something  has  been  said  about  his 
being  concerned  with  the  little  people. 
I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that 
there  are  no  “little  people”  in  America, 
that  Americans  are  all  “big  people”  in 
their  exercise  of  freedom  and  the  power 
of  self-government.  Americans  are  all 
big  and  they  are  all  important  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  this  great  opportunity 
system  of  ours  was  made  to  serve  them 
all.  I  do  not  know  what  is  implied  some¬ 
times  by  the  smug  statement  of  someone 
who  obviously  thinks  he  is  a  big  fellow, 
when  he  says,  “I  am  for  the  little  fellow.” 

I  believe  that  Bill  Langer  had  friends 
among  all  types  of  Americans.  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  talked  about  little  fellows, 
because  I  do  not  believe  he  tried  to  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  average,  typical  Amer¬ 
icans.  I  believe  that  to  call  a  man  an 
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American  is  to  deny  completely  at  once 
that  he  is  a  little  fellow. 

I  know  a  North  Dakota  banker  who 
knew  Bill  Langer  well,  and  admired  him 
greatly.  He  was  loyal  to  him  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  Bill  Langer  was  cer¬ 
tainly  loyal  to  his  friend.  He  is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  successful  bankers 
in  North  Dakota.  Bill  Stern  is  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  body.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  upper  averages  financially. 
He  is  a  most  succesful  banker,  and  a 
highly  respected  financial  man  in  North 
Dakota.  He  was  a  close,  warm  friend  of 
William  Langer.  He  differed  with  him 
on  certain  issues;  but  in  politics  if  those 
who  differ  with  us  never  supported  us, 
not  many  of  us  would  be  here  very  long, 
because  we  cannot  possibly  vote  always 
with  the  point  of  view  held  by  all  of  our 
constituents. 

Bill  Langer  was  loyal  to  his  friends. 
He  had  friends  in  the  banks.  He  had 
friends  in  the  legal  profession.  He  had 
friends  on  the  farms,  and  among  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  He  had  friends  among  all 
his  fellow  Americans.  I  am  sure  he  nev¬ 
er  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between  him¬ 
self  and  what  might  be  smugly  talked 
about  as  a  “little  American.” 

Bill  Langer  was  a  hard  worker.  I 
doubt  if  I  ever  saw  a  man  devote  himself 
more  vigorously  to  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  in  time  of  health  or  in  time  of 
illness,  during  the  day  or  during  the 
night,  than  did  Bill  Langer. 

He  worked  at  the  job  of  being  a  Sena¬ 
tor.  With  the  help  of  a  most  loyal  and 
efficient  staff,  he  rendered  good  service 
to  all  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  economic  status  and 
Quite  regardless  of  their  party  affilia¬ 
tion.  He  worked  at  the  job  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  worked  at  the  job  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  energetic.  He 
thought  the  place  for  a  Senator  was  in 
the  Senate.  He  worked  at  the  chores 
attendant  upon  the  position  of  being 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  remember  well,  as  he  sat  only  a 
few  seats  removed  from  my  desk,  during 
the  days  of  what  became  his  terminal 
illness — obviously  ill  at  ease  and  not 
well — that  he  would  stay  until  the  final 
rollcall  of  the  night  and  would  be  here 
until  the  Senate  recessed  for  the  day. 
He  would  be  here  to  vote,  even  when  it 
was  clear  from  the  beginning  what  the 
result  of  the  vote  would  be,  whether  it 
would  be  to  sustain  a  point  of  view  in 
which  he  believed  or  to  defeat  it,  and 
where  the  result  obviously  was  forecast 
by  the  committee  report  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  on  the  floor.  He  felt  a 
Senator  should  be  voting  on  the  floor. 
He  never  believed  in  walking  out  on  a 
rollcall,  and  he  would  never  duck  an 
issue.  He  wanted  his  position  printed 
in  the  permanent  Record. 

I  recall  a  personal  experience  which 
brought  home  to  me  the  vigor  and  the 
fighting  determination  of  Senator 
Langer.  We  were  meeting  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  81st  Congress,  while  our 
present  Chamber  was  being  refurbished 
and  refurnished  and  changed.  We  were 
debating;  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  He  was 
against  it.  Obviously,  I  was  in  favor  of 
it.  It  had  been  passed  in  the  1st  session 


of  that  Congress  by  the  House,  and  it 
had  come  over  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
when  we  were  about  to  have  the  final 
vote  on  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  which 
had  become  the  first  17  sections  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act. 

For  reasons  which  were  understood 
by  Senator  Langer,  he  was  clearly  very 
much  opposed  to  it.  He  tried  to  defeat 
it  in  committee.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
me  from  offering  the  proposal.  He  had 
sworn  war  to  the  death  against  it.  He 
became  the  leader  of  an  embattled 
group  group  of  7  or  8  Senators  who  were 
determined  to  filibuster  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  security  provisions  to  death.  His 
did  not  represent  a  very  great  large  body 
of  opinion  in  the  Senate,  because  even 
though  the  President  had  vetoed  the 
bill,  only  10  or  11  votes  on  the  side 
espoused  by  Senator  Langer  were  finally 
recorded  against  it.  That  did  not 
dampen  his  enthusiasm  or  dim  his  vigor. 
He  came  to  me — and  we  were  always 
good  personal  friends — about  1  o’clock 
in  the  morning  on  which  I  believe  was 
the  second  day  of  the  day  and  night 
filibuster  that  went  on  around  the  clock, 
and  went  on  and  on,  to  become,  I  think 
the  Senate’s  longest  filibuster  in  many 
generations.  He  said  to  me,  “Now  Karl, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  when  your  side  re¬ 
linquishes  the  floor,  because  I  want  to 
talk  and  hold  the  floor  all  night.” 

I  did  not  want  him  to  hold  the  floor 
all  night,  but  that  did  not  deter  me  from 
saying,  “I  will  alert  you  at  the  time 
when  the  last  speaker  who  has  the  floor 
sits  down.”  I  did  so.  I  said  to  him, 
“Bill,  you  are  not  in  the  best  of  health. 
Why  don’t  you  take  a  morning  shift? 
You  have  enough  fellows  on  your  side 
who  can  hold  the  floor  through  the 
night,  who  will  help  you  run  this  around  • 
the  clock  until  morning.” 

He  said,  “I  would  not  think  of  it.  I 
am  ready  to  go  on.” 

At  about  1:30  in  the  morning  he  be¬ 
gan  a  talk  which  I  suspect  led  to  one  of 
the  most  sensational  and  memorable 
scenes  which  any  Senator  now  serving 
in  the  Senate  has  ever  witnessed,  because 
at  4:30  or  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after 
he  had  talked  for  several  hours.  Bill 
Langer  began  to  suffer  from  what  we 
later  learned  was  diabetic  shock.  He 
began  to  sway  a  little  and  to  weave. 
However  that  did  not  indicate  that  any¬ 
thing  was  wrong  to  the  doctor  who  was 
sitting  in  the  Chamber,  because  Bill 
Langer  was  an  animated  speaker.  He 
moved  around  and  weaved  and  swayed 
and  walked  around  for  many  other 
reasons  than  that  he  might  be  suffering 
from  an  imminent  attack.  He  went  into 
shock  and,  to  the  distress  of  all  who 
were  there,  Bill  Langer  collapsed  flat 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Of  course  the  leader  in  charge  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  confronted  with  that 
type  of  situation,  did  the  convenient 
thing  which  the  Senate  has  created  for 
situations  of  all  types  of  unusual  occur¬ 
rences.  He  made  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  was  not  present.  The  doctor 
rushed  over,  attaches  surrounded  him, 
and  from  all  appearances  Bill  Langer 
lay  there  inanimate,  in  death.  The  doc¬ 
tor  sensed  the  difficulty  and  did  what  a 
doctor  does  in  such  a  situation.  He  min¬ 
istered  to  him  promptly  and  called  an 


ambulance,  and  Bill  Langer,  still  un¬ 
conscious,  was  carried  out  of  the  old  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Chamber  and  was  placed  in 
an  ambulance  and  taken  away.  Twenty- 
four  or  36  hours  later  the  filibuster  was 
broken  and  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was  had. 
Bill  Langer  was  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  mention  that  occurrence  to  point,  out 
the  devotion  to  a  point  of  view,  a  point 
of  view  which  obviously  I  thought  was 
wrong  but  which  he  thought  was  right. 
Bill  Langer  believing  in  his  side,  fought 
on  even  when  he  realized,  as  he  must 
have,  that  something  was  wrong  with 
him  at  4:30  or  5  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
He  did  not  throw  in  the  towel.  He  did 
not  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present.  He  did  not 
ask  for  a  substitute.  He  kept  on  talking 
until  be  blacked  out  in  the  presence  of 
his  colleagues. 

I  knew  Senator  Langer  best,  of  course, 
because  of  our  association  in  problems 
involving  the  great  agricultural  industry, 
because  North  Dakota  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  are  probably  the  two  most  agricul¬ 
tural  States  in  the  Union,  depending  to 
a  greater  degree  on  the  income  from  the 
farmlands  of  our  great  States  than  any 
other  State.  Eill  Langer  was  a  great 
friend  of  agriculture,  an  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  friend  of  the  farmer.  We  partici¬ 
pated  jointly  in  many  debates  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  although  we  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  debates  on  opposing 
sides  when  it  came  to  matters  involving 
so-called  security  legislation  in  Congress, 
and  on  other  items. 

Bill  Langer,  with  his  great  driving 
energy  and  capacity  and  his  loyalty  to 
friends,  supported  in  every  Congress  leg¬ 
islation  helpful  to  the  solution  of  the 
farm  problem.  He  was  always  on  the 
side  that  he  conceived  to  be  the  farmer’s 
side  in  economic  issues,  the  farmer’s 
side  in  proposals  involving  changes  in 
agriculture.  I  know  that  the  leadership 
he  gave  and  the  support  he  provided  for 
agricultural  causes  helped  for  many  a 
dark  year  to  keep  alive  the  hope  and  the 
belief  and  the  conviction  that  finally  and 
ultimately  Congress  will  come  up  with 
a  program  which  has  permanent  validity 
and  survival  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  helping  farmers  receive  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  income,  which 
they  do  not  now  receive,  and  which 
Senator  Langer  was  among  the  fore¬ 
most  in  proclaiming  as  being  one  of  the 
weaknesses  in  our  economic  structure — 
the  fact  that  those  who  labor  on  the 
farm  are  not  paid  or  compensated  pro¬ 
portionately  with  those  who  labor  in  the 
businesses,  the  professions,  or  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  in  the  industrial  East. 

We  shall  all  miss  Bill  Langer  deeply. 
The  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Mundt  and  myself 
goes  out  to  the  members  of  his  family 
and  his  relatives.  The  people  of  North 
Dakota,  who  knew  Bill  Langer  best,  re¬ 
warded  him  most  frequently  and  sup¬ 
ported  him  consistently  because  they 
felt,  correctly,  that  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  whom  he 
represented. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  worked  as  if  he  were  to  live 
forever,  and  lived  as  if  he  were  to  die 
tomorrow.  This  would  be  my  appraisal 
of  the  service  of  the  late  senior  Senator 
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from  North  Dakota,  whom  I  came  to 
know  first  20  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  the  year  he  came  to  this  body. 

We  served  together  on  conference  com¬ 
mittees.  I  came  to  understand  him  and 
to  appreciate  him. 

My  tribute  today,  in  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  words,  is  a  most  sincere  one. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Senator  Bill  Langer. 
I  knew  Senator  Langer  personally  for 
only  3  weeks.  But  long  before  I  knew 
him,  I  have  heard  of  the  great  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Dakota, 
of  his  indomitable  spirit  and  of  his  po¬ 
litical  corn-age,  acumen,  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

We  in  Hawaii  knew  him  as  one  of  the 
foremost  fighters  for  statehood  for  Ha¬ 
waii. 

Although  my  friendship  with  him  was 
for  a  very  limited  period,  I  consider  my¬ 
self  fortunate  to  have  known  him  as  a 
colleague  and  as  a  friend.  In  the  3 
weeks  I  served  with  him  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  I  learned  to  admire  and  respect  him 
as  a  man  of  great  courage,  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  Senator,  and  as  an 
outstanding  American.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  brief  associa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  him.  I  know  the  State 
of  Hawaii  will  always  remember  him  as 
a  great  champion  of  statehood  for  Ha¬ 
waii. 

Mi-.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  can  truly  say  that  in  every 
life  there  is  some  transcendent  passion. 
With  different  people  it  takes  different 
forms.  But  there  is  always  that  impel¬ 
ling  force,  whether  people  are  of  high  or 
low  degree,  or  to  whatever  estate  they 
may  have  been  born.  It  might  be  a 
search  for  fame.  That  impelling  force 
might  carry  them  on  to  seek  riches  or  to 
seek  high  reputation  and  esteem  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow  men.  It  might  be 
something  which  goes  into  the  senti¬ 
mental  or  the  affectionate  feeling.  But 
I  believe  one  can  analyze  every  human 
being  and  find  that  there  is  one  of  those 
transcendent  impulses.  Not  only  is  that 
true  of  those  in  public  life,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  true  of  all  persons  in  private 
life. 

I  think  in  this  month  particularly  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  probably 
about  45  or  47  when  the  great  moral 
resurgency  in  him  took  place,  and  he 
found  precisely  the  course  which  he  must 
pursue.  I  think  that  was  true  in  the 
life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  the  life 
of  Luther  Burbank.  When  I  think'  of 
those  who  live  in  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere,  I  think  of  men  like  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette,  George  W.  Norris,  William 
Edgar  Borah,  and  a  great  many  others. 
While  we  may  disagree  as  individuals, 
yet  there  is  that  impelling  influence. 

So  I  learned  through  close  association 
with  SenaJ^r  Langer  that  there  was  just 
such  a  transcendent  passion  in  his  life. 
I  came  very  close  to  him,  because  I  think 
I  was  probably  the  only  Member  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  undertook,  at  his 
request,  to  participate  in  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  which  could  be  sent  out  to  North 
Dakota,  even  after  his  own  party  con¬ 
vention  had  repudiated  him.  I  will  never 


forget  his  saying  to  me,  as  we  were  walk¬ 
ing  to  the  Senate  Office  Building,  “You 
are  my  friend,  and  I  am  your  friend. 
You  are  going  to  dorthis  for  me.” 

What  could  one  say  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances?  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
chastised;  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  re¬ 
proached  and  scolded;  and  I  was,  be¬ 
cause  men  high  in  our  party  in  his  State 
called  the  leader  of  the  Senate  on  our 
side,  called  others  in  Washington,  and 
remonstrated  that  the  assistant  minority 
leader,  a  Republican,  had  undertaken,  in 
the  face  of  the  verities  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  to  participate  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  film,  have  it  reproduced,  and  have 
numbers  of  the  reproductions  sent  there 
to  help  in  Senator  Lancer’s  campaign.  I 
am  glad  that  I  did  it,  because  it  was  in 
that  small  way  that  I  could  express  my 
esteem  for  a  man  in  v/hom  there  was  a 
great  passion  and  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  humanity. 

Such  a  passion  can  take  many  forms. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  noble ;  sometimes  it 
can  be  ignoble.  It  can  manifest  itself 
in  the  slightest  ways.  I  remember  well 
all  the  letters  Senator  Langer  used  to 
put  in  the  Congressional  Record,  letters 
from  humble,  obscure  people  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  But  he  did  it  as  if  they 
were  sizzling  messages  from  on  high  or 
from  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
profound  juridical  mind  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  He  did  it  because  his  heart 
was  in  it.  He  did  it  when  the  remon¬ 
strances  came,  perhaps  from  only  8  or  10 
Senators,  over  some  question  relating  to 
agriculture.  He  did  it  in  espousing  lost 
causes  and  espousing  the  causes  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  no  other  advocate — no  one 
else  to  speak  for  them. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  year  after  year,  at  times 
I  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  him.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  contest  with  him, 
and  to  do  it  with  some  vigor,  because  he 
would  ask  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
when,  ofttimes,  the  department  or  agen¬ 
cy  involved  had  sent  an  objection  to  the 
committee,  and  one  was  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  bill  might  be  vetoed,  and 
one  was  reasonably  sure  in  his  own  mind 
as  a  personal  matter  that  it  should  not 
be  enacted.  But  with  Bill  Langer,  it 
might  represent  a  cause,  a  cause  for  a 
group  of  people  or  for  single  individuals. 
He  would  pursue  such  a  cause  relent¬ 
lessly  and  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  remonstrate,  and 
sometimes  I  assumed  the  prerogative  of 
age  to  scold  a  little,  but  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  He  would  say,  “These  people 
are  entitled  to  be  heard.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  armed  services 
say.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wrote  to  the  committee.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  some  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  said.  These  people  are  entitled  to 
be  heard,  and  I  want  this  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  and  placed  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  so  that  the  Senate  can  work  its 
will  on  it.” 

Up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he 
never  relented  from  that  deep  and  chari¬ 
table  instinct,  that  charitable  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  people.  It  was  thorough,  it 
was  voluntary,  it  was  complete,  and  it 
was  a  dedication  to  a  cause. 


I  think  the  great  essayist  Seeley  once 
described  loyalty  as  a  thoroughgoing, 
voluntary  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  I 
believe  that  typifies  the  great  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  and  force  in  the  life  of  William 
Langer  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

I  sat  with  him  in  his  home,  to  counsel 
and  to  console,  when  his  beloved  and 
gracious  wife  was  smitten  with  a  very 
serious  illness.  I  recall  that  a  month  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  called  me,  and  said,  “I 
wish  you  would  recommend  a  physician. 
I  have  just  come  back  after  the  last  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia,  and  I  am  quite  dis¬ 
satisfied;  and  maybe  someone  can  do 
something  for  me.” 

He  did  follow  my  advice;  he  did  go  to 
the  clinic.  But  already  the  shadows  were 
getting  longer,  and  he  was  thinking  about 
his  eternal  reward. 

Unknown  to  me  at  that  time,  which 
probably  was  3  weeks  before  his  passing, 
he  was  already  preparing  his  soul  and 
getting  ready  for  the  surrender  of  the 
spirit  and  for  the  long  journey. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  thought  of  him 
in  retrospect,  and  as  I  thought  of  him 
again  during  the  memorial  service  we 
had  in  the  Senate  reception  room,  I 
thought  of  what  a  true  blue  character 
his  really  was.  Like  an  actor  who  not 
only  knows  his  lines,  but  also  knows 
what  to  do  when  there  is  curtain  call 
after  curtain  call  and  he  steps  out  be¬ 
fore  an  admiring  public,  the  real  actor  on 
life’s  stage  never  gets  out  of  character. 
He  preserves  his  dialect  and  the  costume 
that  he  wears,  and  before  the  people  he 
utters  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  spirit  of 
the  lines  which  have  brought  him  high 
estate  upon  the  stage. 

William  Langer  was  like  that  to  his 
last  day.  He  never  got  out  of  character. 
He  was  really  a  great  enthusiast  for 
humanity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Langer  was  one  of  my  precious,  true 
friends.  I  suspect  that  each  one  of  us, 
when  he  is  really  honest  with  himself, 
will  admit  that  during  a  lifetime  one 
garners  unto  himself  very  few  true 
friends.  One  has  many  friends  of  var¬ 
ious  descriptions,  and  some  are  fair 
weather  friends.  But  I  think  at  least 
most  of  us  have  a  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  true  friends,  although  we  may 
have  many  friends  and  many  associates. 

But  a  true  friend  is  one  who  stands 
with  you  when  you  are  down,  and  offers 
a  helping  hand.  When  you  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  he  seeks  to  give  advice  to  you, 
in  correcting  the  mistake.  He  stands 
with  you  when  you  ride  the  crest,  and 
shares  your  happiness;  and  he  is  at  your 
side  when  sadness  overcomes  you,  when 
some  great  loss  within  your  family  or 
some  great  loss  in  political  fortune  or 
business  or  some  other  loss  makes  the 
day  a  dark  one  for  you. 

Bill  Langer  was  the  type  of  true 
friend  who  was  always  at  your  side  in  all 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  life  that 
came  your  way. 

He  was  a  great  teacher,  one  of  my 
greatest  in  political  philosophy  and 
science. 

I  think  it  very  difficult  to  put  into  cap¬ 
sule  form  the  epitome  of  Bill  Langer’s 
political  philosophy.  But  if  I  were  asked 
to  do  so,  I  would  do  it  in  this  way:  At 
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the  time  of  his  death,  I  said  he  was 
the  last  of  the  Populists  in  American 
political  life.  When  one  analyzes  the 
great  current  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  Populists,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
it  will  be  found  that  they  believed  it  was 
the  responsibility  of  an  elected  official  of 
a  free  people  to  protect  the  economically 
weak  from  the  exploitation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomically  strong.  And  so  much  of  the 
political  record  of  Bill  Langer  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  keeping  with  that  mandate. 

The  Populists,  of  whom  I  have  always 
considered  Bill  Banger  a  great  one,  led 
the  fight  in  our  country  in  the  days  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  railroad  barons 
when  they  were  guilty  of  such  scandal¬ 
ous  thievery  across  the  West,  the  North¬ 
west,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Bill  Langer  was  in  the  fight  against 
the  banking  barons  when  they  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  exploit  the  economically  weak, 
and  became  involved  in  some  of  the  great 
banking  controversies  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Bill  Langer  was  in  the  fight  against 
the  lumber  barons  in  the  heyday  of  their 
great  power,  when  they  wreaked  such 
devastation  upon  the  heritage  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans. 

Bill  Langer  was  a  Populist  who  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  protect  the 
economic  interests  of  the  family  farm¬ 
ers  of  America.  And  up  to  his  dying 
day,  Bill  Langer  was  battling,  as  he  had 
battled  for  years  and  years,  to  protect 
the  economic  interests  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mi'.  President,  North  Dakota  has  never 
been  a  great  industrial  State.  North 
Dakota  has  never  been  a  State  in  which 
organized  labor  has  been  a  particularly 
dominant  factor  in  State  politics.  But 
when  there  were  only  a  relatively  few 
union  members  in  North  Dakota,  Bill 
Langer  was  one  of  the  great  battlers  for 
the  rights  of  free  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  any  move¬ 
ment  that  sought  to  protect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rights  of  labor  from  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  antilabor  forces. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Langer,  I  am  sure, 
would  not  want  to  be  described  this 
morning  in  these  beautiful  eulogies  as 
anything  but  what  he  was.  I  knew  him 
as  a  rough,  tough  political  fighter.  He 
asked  for  no  quarter  and  he  gave  no 
quarter  when  the  fight  was  on.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  duty  of  a  liberal  in 
American  politics  to  carry  the  fight  to 
the  enemy,  and  he  did  it  time  and  time 
again.  And  in  a  political  fight  Bill 
Langer  played  for  keeps,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  public  stakes  were  high, 
and  that  he  had  the  duty  to  be  willing 
always  to  sacrifice  himself,  if  necessary, 
in  support  of  the  human  welfare  issue 
to  which  he  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  be  dedicated. 

Bill  Langer,  in  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  could  dish  it  out  as  well  as 
take  it. 

Party  lines  meant  little  to  him.  He 
believed  in  following  where  he  thought 
the  facts  led,  not  where  the  politicians 
led.  He  was  not  one  who  ever  wor¬ 
shiped  at  the  altar  of  political  regularity. 
He  felt  that  when  his  party  was  wrong 
he  should  leave  his  party ;  and  those  of 


us  who  have  served  in  the  Senate  for 
years  with  him,  as  I  did  for  almost  16 
years,  always  took  an  inner  satisfaction 
from  the  great  lesson  he  used  to  teach  us 
time  and  time  again  as  he  sat  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  seat  from  the  middle  aisle.  Some¬ 
times,  as  one  would  walk  over  to  him  and 
chat  with  him  and  he  would  cast  a  vote 
against  his  party,  he  would  turn  to  the 
majority  leader  and  say,  “Well,  I  had 
to  cancel  my  friend’s  vote  here,  because 
I  thought  he  was  wrong.” 

He  was  a  great  battler,  but  a  man 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  practical 
joker  in  the  affairs  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  have  enjoyed  such  an 
experience  as  I  now  relate,  when  I  was 
involved  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  a 
rather  bitter  controversy  in  the  Senate 
on  an  issue  which  I  thought  was  very 
close  to  the  philosophy  of  Bill  Langer, 
calling  for  a  defense  of  the  economic 
weak  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
economic  strong. 

Bill  came  over  and  sat  in  front  of  my 
desk  as  I  delivered  one  of  my  not  shorter 
speeches,  but  he  sat  through  it.  When  I 
had  finished,  he  got  up  and  shook  his 
head,  and  with  a  poker  face  he  said,  “I 
am  sorry  Wayne,  but  I  will  have  to  vote 
against  you  on  this  one.”  I  said,  “Have 
you  lost  your  judgment?  I  made  your 
speech  for  you.”  He  went  back  to  his 
seat,  and  very  shortly  the  roll  was  called. 
When  his  name  was  called  he  voted  in 
support  of  the  position  I  had  argued  at 
some  length,  and  as  he  voted  he  waved 
his  hand.  I  went  over  to  his  desk  and 
said,  “What  are  you  trying  to  do,  give 
me  a  hard  time?”  He  said,  “I  am  just 
having  a  little  fun  with  you.  You  knew 
I  could  not  leave  you  on  that  issue.” 

Mr.  President,  I  think  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  I  received  .  the  most  undeserved 
compliment  I  have  ever  received  in  my 
16  years  in  the  Senate,  but  flattering  as 
it  was,  I  think  I  cherish  it  more  than  any 
other.  Bill  Langer  and  I  found  our¬ 
selves  together  on  a  great  many  issues, 
and  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  we  found  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  labor  bill.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  Bill  Langer  was  not  very  strong 
physically  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  I  spoke  for  4  hours 
and  35  minutes  against  that  conference 
report.  Bill  Langer  sat  every  minute 
of  it  in  the  seat  just  in  front  of  the  desk 
from  which  I  now  speak.  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  that  act  of  courtesy,  because 
most  of  the  seats  in  the  Senate  were 
empty.  I  recall  after  the  rollcall  the 
two  of  us  were  called  out  to  the  press¬ 
room  just  off  the  cloakroom  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber.  As  the  press  was  taking 
pictures,  Bill  was  asked  the  question, 
“Why  did  you  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?” 

He  then  proceeded  to  pay  me  an  un¬ 
deserved,  but  I  would  be  less  than  human 
if  I  did  not  say  greatly  cherished,  com¬ 
pliment.  He  said  to  the  press,  ‘‘I  was 
the  only  man  who  listened  to  the  entire 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  in  my  judgment  one  could  not  listen 
to  it  and  disagree  with  it.” 

Mr.  President,  the  friendship  of  Bill 
Langer  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  I 
have  ever  accumulated  in  my  life.  In 
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1956,  even  though  he  was  a  Republican 
Senator,  he  endorsed  me  and  supported 
my  reelection  to  the  Senate  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
today,  and  I  should  like  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  it,  about  the  tenderness  of  this 
man — that  great  human  quality  of  ten¬ 
derness,  the  understanding  of  human 
frailty  in  others,  which  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  made  us  love  Bill 
Langer,  as  the  majority  leader  men¬ 
tioned.  -  He  was  a  man  with  unlimited 
courage,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
one  of  the  few  politicians  who  never 
was  afraid  of  the  press.  He  would  just 
as  soon  tangle  with  the  press  and  take 
on  the  great  powers  of  the  press  in 
America  as  he  would  tangle  with  any 
of  the  other  reactionary  barons  in  our 
American  life. 

I  am  sure  many  in  the  Senate  will 
remember  his  good  humor  and  the  fun 
he  had  when  some  years  ago  he  brought 
suit  against  an  American  newspaper  and 
there  was  a  settlement  of  the  suit.  He 
received  a  substantial  check.  He  had  the 
check  in  his  possession,  and  he  walked 
around  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  one 
day  showing  us  the  settlement  he  had 
made  with  a  newspaper  which  had  slan¬ 
dered  him  inexcusably  and  had  carried 
on  an  unconscionable  program  of  vilifi¬ 
cation  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  I  think 
the  highest  compliment  which  can  be 
paid  to  a  human  being  when  it  can  be 
said  truthfully — and  it  can  be  said 
truthfully  of  Bill  Langer — is  to  say,  “He 
was  a  good  man.” 

Bill  Langer  was  a  good  man.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  richer  because  of  his  life,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  man’s  great  dedication  to 
the  political  tenet  that  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  elected  official  of  a  free 
people  in  a  parliamentary  body  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  recognize  always  that  the  only 
wealth  we  have  is  human  wealth,  and 
that  this  Republic  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  of  human 
beings. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  January  1955  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  knowing  the  then  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Mr.  Langer.  I  always  cherished 
his  friendship.  I  felt  the  warmth  and 
understanding  within  him,  which  is  not 
characteristic  of  all  men.  He  was  a  dil¬ 
igent  Senator.  He  was  industrious.  He 
worked  hard.  He  performed  his  duties 
in  a  manner  which  was  admirable. 

Frequently  we  were  in  disagreement 
on  matters  of  philosophy  and  on  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  Senate,  but  I  always 
knew  he  was  voting  his  convictions  as 
he  saw  them.  He  was  regular  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  for  that  he  deserved  to  be 
highly  commended.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  a  Senator  not  be  running 
all  over  the  country  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session,  but  instead  remain  here  to 
look  after  his  duties. 

He  was  a  man  of  ability.  He  would 
not  have  remained  in  the  Senate  so 
long  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  been  a  man 
of  great  capacity,  because  he  was  a  con¬ 
troversial  figure.  Any  man  who  stands 
for  anything  is  a  controversial  figure. 
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He  was  a  man  of  courage.  He  never 
ran  out  on  an  issue.  He  never  refused 
to  face  a  situation.  Courage  is  one  of 
the  greatest  qualities  any  man  can 
possess. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  “underdog.” 
We  did  not  find  Senator  Langer  cater¬ 
ing  to  “bigwigs,”  to  big  corporations,  to 
big  anything  or  anybody.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  average  man,  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  of  the  common  man,  as  he  is 
frequently  called.  He  was  a  rugged  in¬ 
dividualist.  He  stood  for  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  and  he  believed  in  what  he 
stood  for. 

I  feel  a  personal  loss  in  the  death  of 
my  friend,  the  late  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Langer. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
dedicated  servants  which  this  country 
has  known  passed  away  with  the  death 
of  the  late  Senator  Langer.  The  pub¬ 
lic  interest  with  him  was  always  par¬ 
amount.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  devo¬ 
tion,  of  warm  personality;  of  high  ideal¬ 
ism.  He  walked  proudly  among  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  before  his  constituency.  In 
the  eyes  of  both  he  was  an  object  of 
affection  and  honor. 

Mi'.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  these 
moments  are  set  aside  to  salute  and 
honor  the  memory  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  great  U.S.  Senator,  the 
late  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
A  humble  product  of  our  country’s  com¬ 
mon  soil,  he  journeyed  through  a  turbu¬ 
lent  life  meeting,  fighting,  and  over¬ 
whelming  in  his  political  career  opposi¬ 
tion  which  again  and  again  confronted 
him.  He  finally  became  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  his  beloved  State;  then  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  and  finally*  the  senior 
Senator  from  his  State.  Throughout  all 
his  days  he  was  sustained  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  dear  wife  who  was  the  friend 
of  our  wives,  and  by  lovely  children, 
who  comforted  him  in  his  remaining 
days  after  she  had  left  him. 

Bill  Langer  was  a  progressive  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  traveled  with  those  great  men 
in  my  political  party  who  wrote  history 
in  days  gone  by — Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California;  Robert  LaPollette,  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho; 
and  George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  men 
whose  devotion  to  the  public  was  never 
excelled  and  seldom  equalled  in  this 
Chamber  or  elsewhere. 

Among  the  bequests  left  to  their  be¬ 
loved  America  by  Bill  Langer  and  others 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  were  like 
him,  was  a  torch  of  inspiration  which 
always  burns,  and  which  beckons  any  of 
us  to  come  near  it  and  be  invigorated  and 
strengthened  by  the  sort  of  devotion  for 
which  each  of  them  was  known. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Bill 
Langer  as  a  friend.  I  knew  of  his  cour¬ 
age,  of  his  independence,  and  of  his 
humor,  which  was  referred  to  so  gra¬ 
ciously  and  movingly  in  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  now  presides  over 
the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Bill  Lancer  who  remain,  “You  may  take 
great  pride  in  what  the  late  Senator 
Langer  did  in  American  Government  and 
in  the  government  of  his  State.  You  may 
take  great  pride  in  the  high  esteem  in 


which  he  was  held  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  served  with  him.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
time  he  was  Governor  of  North  Dakota 
until  he  died,  Bill  Langer  was  one  of  my 
closest,  personal  and  political  friends. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
in  the  middle  thirties  when,  as  Governor, 
he  was  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  keep 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  from  losing 
their  lifetime  savings  in  land  and  other 
assets. 

Fortunately  for  these  people  of  North 
Dakota,  Bill  Langer  was  a  fighter  and 
he  had  sympathy  for  people. 

He  never  lost  these  attributes.  In  the 
years  during  which  he  was  Governor  of 
North  Dakota,  he  never  hesitated  to 
challenge  the  most  powerful  interests  or 
combination  of  interests  when  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  people  was  threatened. 

He  brought  those  attributes  with  him 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  was  finer 
because  of  it. 

At  the  very  start,  he  had  to  fight  to 
hold  his  seat  in  the  Senate  because  pow¬ 
erful  interests  which  he  had  opposed  as 
Governor  were  determined  to  unseat 
him. 

They  failed  to  do  this  but  not  until 
they  had  put  him  through  many  har¬ 
rowing  weeks  of  uncertainty. 

The  only  thing  they  ever  proved  about 
him  was  that  he  was  a  stanch  friend  of 
the  people. 

He  would  stand  up  alone  against  the 
crowd  when  his  conscience  told  him  to 
do  it. 

He  was  my  senior  in  the  Senate  by  8 
days  and  for  19  years  we  worked  to¬ 
gether. 

Not  only  were  Bill  and  I  close  friends 
during  all  these  years,  but  I  watched  his 
family  of  four  young  girls  grow  up  to 
womanhood. 

There  never  was  a  more  devoted  fam¬ 
ily  man  than  Bill  Langer. 

He  was  fortunate  in  that  his  wife, 
Lydia,  whom  he  lost  last  year  was  a  most 
understanding  and  devoted  partner. 

This  Senate  will  never  have  another 
Member  quite  like  Bill  Langer — honest, 
courageous,  colorful,  human. 

The  vacancy  he  left  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled  because  there  are  few,  if 
any,  people  quite  like  him. 

He  is  one  of  few  men  who  have  been 
privileged  to  see  a  living  memorial  erect¬ 
ed  to  himself  while  he  was  still  alive. 

This  memorial  to  which  I  refer  was 
built  in  the  election  of  1958  when,  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  to  the  Senate 
arid  harassed  by  the  last  illness  of  his 
beloved  wife  so  that  he  could  not  return 
to  the  State  to  campaign,  he,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  vigorous  opposition,  car¬ 
ried  every  single  county  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  an  honor  which  few  men 
are  privileged  to  receive. 

He  and  Lydia  Langer  have  still  an¬ 
other  living  memorial  in  the  form  of 
four  wonderful  girls — attractive — 
smart — respected  by  everyone. 

Bill  and  Lydia  Langer  will  never  be 
forgotten.  They  have  left  behind  them 
tender  memories. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  just  a  few  words  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Lancer  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 


now  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]. 

As  senior  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  knew  Bill  Langer  since  he  first 
came  to  this  body  in  1941.  I  learned  to 
know  him  as  a  warmhearted  friend. 

I  also  learned  to  know  him  as  a  cou¬ 
rageous  legislator — a  man  who  would 
stand  up  against  any  odds  when  he  felt 
he  was  right. 

I  learned,  too,  that  Bill  Langer  was 
a  doer — a  man  of  seemingly  tireless 
energy  who  applied  himself  to  the  task 
at  hand  without  stint. 

I  learned  that  “Wild  Bill”  was  a  color¬ 
ful  personality — the  kind  of  man  who 
was  often  in  the  news. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that  Bill 
Langer  was  a  lover  of  publicity  for  its 
own  sake. 

Knowing  Bill  Langer  well,  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  this.  He  was  colorful,  all  right, 
but  there  was  no  fakery  about  him.  He 
did  v/hat  he  did  because  his  sense  of 
justice  and  his  great  energy  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  That  the  voters  of  North 
Dakota  liked  what  he  did  aVid  loved  him 
for  his  courage  to  stand  alone,  if  need 
be,  was  a  fortunate  but  incidental  oc¬ 
currence. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  say  today,  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  characteristic  a  Senator  or  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  is  courage. 

Public  servants  need  intelligence. 
They  need  to  be  well  informed.  But 
above  all  else,  they  need  to  be  courageous. 
And,  as  my  colleague  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young]  has  said,  Bill  Langer 
had  courage. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  on  his  fine 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Langer. 

The  Senate  lost  one  of  its  most  color¬ 
ful  Members,  one  of  its  hardest  working 
Members,  and  one  of  its  most  courageous 
Members,  when  Bill  Langer  passed 
away. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  great 
deliberative  body  lost  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  personalities  in  the  passing  of 
Bill  Langer.  He  was  a  maverick  in  the 
richest  sense  of  the  word,  because  he 
wore  no  man’s  brand. 

Senator  Langer’s  colorful  career  of 
public  service,  which  spanned  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  always  found  him  championing  the 
rights  of  the  underdog.  His  deep  feeling 
for  people  was  manifested  in  many  ways. 
The  plight  of  the  American  Indian,  for 
example,  was  always  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  Bill  Langer,  and  he  consistently 
fought  for  equal  rights  for  America’s  first 
inhabitants. 

A  good  fight  was  always  relished  by 
Senator  Langer,  and  history  will  record 
that  he  never  backed  away  from  one.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
charm  and  understanding,  loyal  in  his 
friendships,  kind  and  considerate. 

Bill  Langer  left  his  mark  on  the 
American  scene.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  in  the  many  memorials 
to  our  dear  friend  and  departed  col¬ 
league,  Senator  Bill  Langer. 

In  a  way,  he  was  an  illustration  of  one 
of  the  finest  qualities  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  because  he  demonstrated 
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that  the  qualities  which  men  respect  here 
are  sincerity,  integrity,  hard  work,  fine 
character,  and  a  humorous  quality, 
which  really  is  the  quality  of  humility,  as 
our  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
who,  is  presiding,  so  tastefully  and 
graciously  explained. 

In  the  Senate  it  is  possible  to  disagree 
very  often,  as  Bill  Langer  did,  and  still 
to  occupy  a  beloved  place  among  one’s 
colleagues  because  of  his  qualities  as  a 
man.  He  provide  a  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration. 

Men  of  such  experience  as  only  we 
have,  in  very  active  lives,  have  almost 
literally  seen  and  understood  everything. 
So  we  see  and  understand  a  colleague 
who  is  a  sort  of  freewheeling  noncon¬ 
formist,  in  the  rather  interesting  and 
colorful  tradition  of  others  from  his 
area  of  the  country,  including  Borah  and 
other  Senators  who  have  been  men¬ 
tioned. 

Yet  he  endeared  himself  to  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  was  also,  in  an  interesting 
sense,  a  stimulus  to  action.  He  made 
others  consider  very  seriously  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  because  of  the 
mettle  by  which  he  tested  himself  and 
what  he  presented  in  his  own  arguments. 

All  of  us  must  go.  The  question  is 
what  will  we  leave?  This  is  the  solace 
to  our  families  and  to  our  friends,  and 
this  is  the  very  tiny  additional  drop  in 
the  mighty  river  of  time. 

Bill  Langer  left  a  sweet,  pure  drop — 
a  little  aggravated  at  times,  but  useful 
and  stirring.  He  established  a  dear  re¬ 
lationship  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him.  He 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  political 
activity  of  his  time.  I  believe  that  this 
may  be  our  common  promise,  which 
beams  down  kindly  upon  our  families, 
who  take  great  pride  in  the  heritage 
which  a  man  leaves  behind  for  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  for  other  Senators  who  come 
after  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  associate  myself  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
tributes  they  have  paid  to  the  life  and 
character  of  our  late  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Bill  Langer. 

Bill  Langer  was  always  courteous  and 
helpful  to  new  Members  of  the  Senate. 
My  own  relationship  with  him  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant  ancL,  I  always  shall 
treasure  the  memory  of  my  association 
with  him. 

Bill  Langer  was  truly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  political  history 
of  our  country.  His  life  was  extremely 
colorful — almost  as  colorful  as  those  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Sam  Houston. 

If  one  might  cite  one  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Bill  Langer,  it  would 
be  courage.  He  had  strong  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  courage  to  support  them 
unflaggingly.  In  this  day  of  conformity, 
it  is  both  refreshing  and  unusual  to  find 
a  man  in  political  life  who  has  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions. 

Time  and  again  I  saw  him  vote  con¬ 
trary  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  party.  On  several  occasions  I  saw 
him  cast  a  lone  dissenting  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

A  man  who  has  courage  of  that  type 
is  a  man  we  all  admire.  I  am  sure  his 


example  in  this  regard  will  long  be  ad¬ 
mired  and,  I  hope,  emulated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  early  after  I  had  become  a 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  my  late  friend,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  Hon.  William 
Langer.  He  was  known  and  loved  by  all 
of  us  as  “Bill.” 

My  friend  preceded  me  to  the  Senate 
by  3  years.  During  most  of  our  service 
in  this  body  we  held  membership  to¬ 
gether  on  both  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  This  dual 
service  afforded  me  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  average  Member  in  the  Senate 
to  reach  judgments  about  the  man,  his 
ideals,  his  personal  worth,  and  his  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Bill  Langer  classified  himself  as  a 
farmer  and  a  lawyer.  We  know  little  of 
his  accomplishments  as  a  farmer,  yet 
it  is  known  that  he  worked  on  a  farm 
as  a  hired  hand  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
He  then  showed  marked  ability  as  a 
leader  for  he  was  made  a  foreman  of  a 
large  crew  of  farmworkers.  He  at¬ 
tended  grade  school,  later  graduating 
in  1906  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  In  1910  he 
graduated  from  Columbia  University 
Law  School  in  New  York  City.  His  fit¬ 
ness  for  and  adaptability  to  the  legal 
profession  are  attested  by  the  fact  that 
he  passed  the  State  bar  examination 
when  he  was  18  years  old  but  was  only 
admitted  to  practice  when  he  became  21. 

Senator  Lancer’s  first  official  office  was 
that  of  county  attorney  for  Morton 
County,  N.  Dak.;  from  1916  to  1920  he 
was  the  attorney  general  for  the  State; 
for  8  years  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  parole  board;  for  8  years  he 
was  a  member  on  the  State  board  of 
equalization,  and  for  4  years  he  was 
president  of  the  State  board  of  health. 
The  Senator  was  twice  elected  Gover¬ 
nor  of  his  State.  Notwithstanding  many 
internal  political  differences  within  his 
party,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  November  of  1940,  and  was  success¬ 
fully  reelected  in  1946,  1952,  and  1958. 
These  successive  offices  and  repeated 
elections  are  evidence  of  the  great  es¬ 
teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  and  the  value  they  placed 
upon  his  ability  and  services  to  their 
county.  State,  and  Nation.  No  finer, 
tribute  is  needed  than  the  confidence 
of  those  who  knew  him  so  well  and  loved 
him  so  much. 

I  loved  the  Senator,  not  only  because 
of  the  friends  he  had  made,  but  also 
because  of  the  enemies  he  made.  He 
was  an  independent  soul — independent 
in  mind,  body,  and  action.  He  came 
from  the  common  people.  He  was  one 
of  them.  He  never  forsook  them.  He 
always  had  at  heart  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  little  man,  of  the  un¬ 
organized  man,  and  of  the  fellow  who 
had  no  paid  emissary  to  speak  for  him. 
No  opportunity  escaped  Bill  Langer  to 
speak  out  and  vote  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  he  felt  needed  a  voice  in  the 
Nation’s  councils. 

He  always  placed  the  interests  of  the 
worker,  the  underdog,  and  the  down¬ 
trodden  uppermost  in  his  official  actions. 
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His  votes  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  were  unfailingly  on  the  side  of 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  As  one  of  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  his  votes  on  behalf  of  the 
ordinary  Government  clerk  or  worker 
were  always  prominent  among  his  ac¬ 
tivities.  Whether  his  actions  might 
please  his  political  superiors  or  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  party 
dictates  was  of  little  consequence  to  him 
if  he  felt  those  influences  were  detri¬ 
mental  to  a  better  regard  for,  or  the 
higher  interests  of,  the  unsung  average 
man.  He  was  truly  a  man  of,  and  for 
the  rights  of,  the  people  as  a  whole.  He 
lived  and  died  a  friend  of  the  poor  man. 
Certainly,  Walter  Toss  had  such  a  man 
in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

Let  me  five  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak, 
they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish,  so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scomer’s  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  five  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

And  be  a  friend  of  man. 

Thus  Bill  Langer  lived.  Thus  he 
served.  Thus  he  died.  His  like  will  be 
hard  to  find.  His  passing  we  mourn. 
His  services  to  his  fellow  man  will  for¬ 
ever  be  a  monument  to  his  greatness,  re¬ 
flecting  honor  and  credit  on  the  people 
who  gave  him  to  the  Nation. 

I  salute  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
for  having  given  us  the  fine  association 
and  comradeship  of  so  noble  character 
as  our  departed  friend,  William  Langer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  served 
with  us  for  20  years.  He  was  a  dedicated 
Senator,  a  man  devotd  to  the  interests 
of  North  Dakota.  In  public  life,  the 
names  Senator  William  Langer  and 
North  Dakota  were  synonymous.  If  the 
attribute  of  success  in  the  Senate  is 
keeping  faith  with  one’s  constituency, 
Senator  Langer  achieved  his  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  success. 

Senator  Langer  was  a  man  of  convic¬ 
tion.  If  his  position  on  any  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  was  unique,  he  never 
shied  away  from  standing  alone.  We 
are  edified  by  a  long  and  luminous  ca¬ 
reer  of  service  which  abated  only  when 
he  departed  this  life. 

To  his  lovely  family,  so  endeared  by 
him,  and  to  his  host  of  friends,  I  offer 
my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Langer.  Bill  Langer  was  a 
man  of  the  people  in  the  great  tradition 
of  the  Middle  West.  He  fought  tena¬ 
ciously  for  the  rights  of  the  farmer,  the 
laborer;  for  increased  pay  for  postal 
workers  and  servicemen.  His  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  people  made  him  a  great 
champion  of  civil  liberties  and  social  se¬ 
curity.  He  fought  the  good  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  and,  as 
stated  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
“He  weathered  every  storm  with  gleeful 
ease  and  went  looking  for  more  squalls 
to  ride  out.” 
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We  all  know  how  valiantly  he  carried 
on  his  senatorial  duties  although  plagued 
with  serious  illnesses.  And  we  all  know 
his  sorrow  with  the  passing  of  his  be¬ 
loved  and  faithful  wife,  Lydia  Cady 
Langer.  Also,  we  all  know  how  sorely 
he  will  be  missed  in  this  Chamber  and 
on  the  national  scene. 

Although  not  a  founder  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  Bill  Langer  was  the 
man  who  mustered  the  strength  needed 
to  make  what  was  once  a  farmers’  politi¬ 
cal  action  movement  into  a  purposeful 
and  powerful  organization.  This  he  did 
in  the  thirties  when  certainly  the  people 
of  the  Middle  West,  which  was  beset  not 
only  by  the  great  depression  but  by 
drought  and  dust  storms,  needed  a 
strong  and  forceful  united  front  to  bring 
much  needed  help  into  the  area.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  for  his  dedication 
and  determined  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
league  and  its  purposes. 

But,  above  all  else,  Bill  Langer  was 
my  friend.  His  sense  of  humor,  his  love 
of  people,  his  keen  mind,  and  strong 
spirit  are  characteristics  that  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  North  Dakota  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  America 
is  the  better  because  of  Bill  Langer. 
Liberalism  has  lost  a  champion. 

At  Columbia  University  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  class,  valedictorian  and  voted 
the  biggest  politician,  noisiest  student, 
most  popular  man,  and  the  one  most 
likely  to  succeed.  And  succeed  he  did. 

The  memory  of  this  grand  man,  this 
magnificent  maverick  will  live  with  us 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
have  known  Bill  Langer  and  to  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senators 
may  have  15  days  in  which  to  insert 
memorial  addresses  pertaining  to  the 
late  Senator  Langer  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  prosperous  banker  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  He  writes : 

We  have  seen  what  Is  happening  in  all 
Government  financing.  Where  we,  a  few 
years  ago,  made  money,  declared  dividends, 
and  paid  taxes  on  Treasury  bonds  of  seven- 
eighths  of  1  percent  and  1  percent,  we  are 
now  getting  3  percent,  3y2  percent,  and  4 
percent  or  better.  It  seems  to  have  become 
a  rat  race  for  money  by  all  governments, 
banks,  associations,  and  other  financial  busi¬ 
nesses.  I  fully  realize  that  tight  money  has 
been  created  and  that  this  is  affecting  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  and,  of  course,  all  the  larg¬ 
er  banks.  But  as  our  cashier  told  me  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  we  were  going  over  our  earnings 
reports  for  the  year,  “This  tight  money  sure 
is  a  fine  thing,  isn’t  it?’’  He  meant  we  are 
making  more  than  ever  before  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  or  Justifiable  reason,  other  than  that 
we  are  simply  charging  more  because  of  tight 
money.  j 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi¬ 
ness  is  closed.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  8)  to 
authorize  an  emergency  2-year  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  in  school 
construction  to  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  IMi’.  Monroney]  . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT  REAFFIRMS  HIS 
BELIEF  IN  THE  ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  President  at  his  news 
conference  yesterday  again  endorsed  the 
idea  of  giving  the  Chief  Executive  the 
power  of  the  item  veto.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  I  have  long  espoused,  and  I  am 
hopeful  this  latest  expression  of  support 
from  the  President  will  help  spur  action. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  na¬ 
tional  concern  about  our  fiscal  stability, 
combined  with  the  successful  experience 
of  our  States  in  utilizing  the  item  veto, 
will  lead  to  affirmative  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  idea.  In  my  opinion,  no 
step  is  longer  overdue,  no  reform  could 
reap  greater  benefits  for  individual  tax¬ 
payers,  and  no  single  change  in  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  processes  could  save  more 
money  more  wisely. 

Under  the  present  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  as  it  has  been  interpreted, 
the  President  is  iaced  with  an  all  or 
nothing  decision  when  an  appropriation 
measure  reaches  his  desk.  He  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  whole  bill  or  veto  the  whole 
bill.  He  is  allowed  no  leeway  for  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  and  pruning.  Rather 
than  the  scalpel  he  must  either  employ 
the  meat  ax  or  do  nothing. 

The  answer  is  to  give  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  the  power  to  veto  individual  items 
in  appropriation  bills.  This  method  has 
been  employed  with  great  success  in 
many  States.  With  the  admission  of  our 
newest  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  both 
of  which  provide  for  the  item  veto,  the 
number  of  States  granting  this  power  to 
their  Governors  today  totals  42. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  no  State 
which  has  granted  its  chief  executive 
this  power  has  ever  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn  it.  Where  it  has  been  vigorously 
put  to  use,  it  has  reaped  great  benefits 
for  taxpayers  by  means  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  wasteful  items  in  money  meas¬ 
ures.  These  are  impressive  tributes  to 


the  practical  value  of  the  item  veto  and 
striking  refutations  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  fear  its  abuse. 

Because  it  is  such  a  realistic  and  use¬ 
ful  tool,  this  power  has  drawn  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  of  numerous  Governors, 
political  scientists  and  groups  interested 
in  improving  governmental  processes  at 
all  levels.  In  addition,  for  decades  Presi¬ 
dents  have  endorsed  this  idea  repeatedly 
and  have  asked  Congress  to  act  upon  it. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that 
the  item  veto  should  be  granted  the  Pres¬ 
ident  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  sponsored  measures  to 
achieve  this  objective  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  About  a  year  ago  I  intro¬ 
duced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  which 
would  give  the  President  the  power  “to 
disapprove  any  item  or  items  of  any  gen¬ 
eral  appropriation  bill”  presented  to  him 
for  approval.  His  veto  would  be  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  as  now  apply  to  the  disapproval  of 
the  whole  of  any  bill  presented  to  him. 

In  other  words,  if  Congress  disagreed 
with  him  and  saw  fit  to  override  his  veto 
as  to  a  specific  proposal,  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so  by  the  required  two-thirds 
vote. 

It  has  been  cogently  argued  that  the 
item  veto  could  be  granted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  means  of  a  statute.  There  is 
merit  in  this  contention.  It  can  well 
and  forcefully  be  argued  that  this  could 
be  done  by  statute,  but  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  most  clean-cut  and  authorita¬ 
tive  way  to  do  it  is  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment.  This  would  re¬ 
move  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
power. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  2373,  which  seeks  to  give  the  Chief 
Executive  a  form  of  item  veto  preroga¬ 
tive  by  utilizing  the  executive  order 
method.  Under  the  terms  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  eliminate  or  reduce,  by  executive  or¬ 
der,  any  appropriation  or  appropriations 
which  come  before  him. 

If  given  no  other  choice,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  support  this  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  My  preference,  however,  is  for  the 
avenue  offered  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  44 — the  item  veto  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  inclined  to  go 
slow  in  amending  the  basic  law  of  our 
land.  I  approach  this  situation  in  the 
same  philosophy.  However,  I  believe  the 
need  for  the  item  veto  is  so  great  that 
we  would  be  justified  in  placing  author¬ 
ity  for  it  in  the  Constitution  by  means 
of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
support  of  the  item  veto.  About  20  years 
ago  Senator  Vandenberg  and  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  the  item  veto.  I 
have  done  so  repeatedly  since  that  time. 
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I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  successful  in  his  efforts.  I  think  it 
is  very  essential  for  the  country  that  the 
President  have  the  same  right  of  item 
veto  as  have  the  Governors  of  practically 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  deeply 
those  remarks  coming  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  one  who  is  universally  respected,  not 
only  in  this  body,  but  throughout  the 
country,  for  his  great  efforts  to  achieve 
economy  in  government  and  fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  labored  long  in  this  field, 
even  before  I  got  into  it,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  this  much  needed  reform. 
I  have  already  cited  statistics  showing 
that,  with  the  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  statehood,  42  of  the  50  States 
have  now  granted  their  Governors  this 
power. 

I  realize  that  to  achieve  our  objective 
we  face  a  task  of  real  difficulty,  but  it  is 
a  task  which  should  command  the  at¬ 
tention  and  energies  of  all  thoughtful 
citizens  who  are  concerned  about  the  ef¬ 
ficient  and  equitable  operation  of  our 
Government.  It  is  a  cause  which,  I  feel, 
should  gain  wide  support  in  Congress.  If 
it  is  presented  to  us  as  a  legislative  pro¬ 
posal,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  it  will 
command  the  votes  necessary  for  it  to 
pass. 

I  hope  the  President’s  reaffirmation 
yesterday  of  belief  in  this  idea,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  great  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  its  favor,  will  result  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  item  veto  in  our  arsenal  of  con¬ 
stitutional  powers.  Vigorously  and  wise¬ 
ly  applied  by  our  Chief  Executives,  it  can 
result  in  saving  literally  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  in  a  more  sagacious  use  of  tax¬ 
payers’  funds,  and  in  a  more  perfect 
functioning  of  the  greatest  system  of 
government  the  mind  of  man  has  ever 
devised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  texts  of  the  two  pro¬ 
posals  mentioned  in  my  remarks  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  44 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

relative  to  disapproval  of  items  in  general 

appropriation  bills 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

''‘Article — 

"Section  1.  The  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  any  item  or  items  of 
any  general  appropriation  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  have  been  presented  to 
him  for  his  approval,  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  he 
may,  under  section  7  of  article  I  of  this 


Constitution,  disapprove  as  a  whole  any  bill 
which  shall  have  been  presented  to  him. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress.” 

S.  2373 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  by  Executive  order  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  appropriations  made  by  any 
Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  eliminate  or  re¬ 
duce  by  Executive  order,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
„  any  appropriation  -or  appropriations  made 
by  any  Act  or  joint  resolution,  whenever, 
after  investigation,  he  shall  find  and  declare 
that  such  action  will  aid  in  balancing  the 
budget  or  in  reducing  the  public  debt,  and 
that  the  public  interest  will  be  served 
thereby:  Provided,  That  whenever  the 
President  issues  an  Executive  order  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  Executive  order 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  while 
in  session  and  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  cal¬ 
endar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  date  on  which  such 
order  is  transmitted  to  it;  but  only  if,  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  such  sixty-day  period,  there  has 
not  been  passed  by  either  of  the  two  Houses 
a  resolution  stating  in  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  such  order:  Provided 
further,  That  the  continuity  of  session  shall 
be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  but,  in  the 
computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "appropriation”  includes  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  create  obligations  by  contract  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  an  appropriation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  appropriations  or  parts  thereof 
eliminated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  impounded  and  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  same  action  shall  be 
taken  with  respect  to  any  amounts  by  which 
any  appropriations  or  parts  thereof  may  be 
reduced  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ASSISTS  LOCAL  EFFORTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju¬ 
venile  Delinquency  can  be  of  substantial 
aid  to  local  and  State  efforts  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  coping  with  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime. 

In  the  many  cities  where  our  commit¬ 
tee  has  held  public  hearings,  we  have 
been  able  to  offer  a  forum  through  which 
State  and  community  leaders  in  delin¬ 
quency  prevention  and  control  could 
present  to  us — and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole — their  programs,  their  needs, 
and  their  thoughts  in  this  vital  field. 

Examples  of  this  Federal  assist  to  local 
communities  through  the  work  of  our 
committee  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  other  day  from  E.  Preston 
Sharp,  executive  director  of  the  Youth 
Study  Center,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa„  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  hearings  there  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  a  resolution  adopted  by 


the  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  following  our  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  narcotics  menace  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Sharp  and 
the  grand  jurors’  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

City  of  Philadelphia, 

Youth  Study  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  28,  1960. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennings:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  investigating  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  for  the  contribution  you  made  to  the 
problems  we  face  in  Pennsylvania.  You  re¬ 
member  that  the  hearings  held  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  occurred  last  summer  at  the  same  time 
the  State  legislature  was  in  session.  Among 
the  bills  that  had  been  introduced  was  House 
bill  1614  which  Involved  a  crash  program 
to  provide  additional  training  school  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  State.  Undoubtedly,  the  con¬ 
structive  publicity  resulting  from  these 
hearings  assisted  greatly  in  the  final  passage 
of  the  act.  This  represents  the  first  time  in 
more  than  12  years  that  legislation  has  been 
passed  providing  additional  institutional 
space  to  retrain  delinquent  children. 

On  behalf  of  the  children  who  need  this 
service,  as  well  as  those  in  Philadelphia  who 
are  charged  with  handling  this  problem.  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
again  my  sincere  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

E.  Preston  Sharp, 
Executive  Director. 

Resolution  by  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  County,  December  10, 
1959 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  successive 
grand  juries  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  intensely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ever-growing  illicit  traffic  in 
narcotics  in  the  State  of  California  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
Whereas  this  diabolic  traffic  in  narcotics 
constitutes  a  major  factor  in  California’s 
crime  problem,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
juvenile  problems  of  crime  and  violence;  and 
Whereas  the  attention  of  the  Past  Grand 
Jurors’  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  been  focused  upon  this  problem  through 
constant  investigation  and  study  of  all  its 
facets;  and 

Whereas  the  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  County  believes  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  investigation  that  solution  of  this 
problem  does  not  rest  solely  in  the  State  or 
in  the  local  communities,  but  is  of  an  inter¬ 
national  nature  since  the  narcotics  used  in 
this  illicit  traffic  are  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  the  major  portion  of  that  coming 
into  California  over  the  Mexican  border, 
being  produced  in  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  County  wishes  to  com¬ 
mend  the  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
its  recent  investigation  conducted  here  in 
relation  to  this  problem  and,  in  so  doing, 
thus  recognizing  the  international  aspect  of 
the  illicit  narcotics  traffic:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  urges  said 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  to  continue  its  said  activities, 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  such  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  engage  in  a  joint  effort  with  the 
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Government  of  Mexico  to  study  the  general 
problem  Involved,  the  source  of  supply  of 
narcotics  and  effective  means  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  illicit  dealers  in  the  narcotics  traffic  and 
means  of  terminating  their  activities  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  completely  destroying 
all  production,  distribution  and  use  of  harm¬ 
ful,  poisonous  drugs  except  as  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  existing  international  laws 
governing  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  narcotics  for  medical  and  scientific 
rises;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  so  as  to 
apprise  them  of  the  fact  that  this  association 
not  only  heartily  supports  their  endeavors, 
but  stands  willing,  if  requested,  to  aid  them 
in  the  accomplishments  of  their  objectives. 

Prank  G.  Hathaway, 

President. 


ALGERIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  last  Friday,  January  29,  when 
the  revolt  in  Algeria  of  some  diehard 
European  settlers  and  a  group  of  dis¬ 
sident  military  was  at  its  height,  and 
its  outcome  was  in  grave  doubt,  I  felt 
impelled  to  address  myself  to  the  sit¬ 
uation.  At  that  time  it  seemed  clear 
to  me  that  if  the  revolt  were  successful 
it  would  carry  with  it  such  tragic  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  Western  World,  that 
I  headed  my  remarks;  “The  United 
States  Should  Come  Out  Squarely  in 
Support  of  De  Gaulle  in  the  Algerian 
Crisis.”  And  I  gave  in  full  the  reasons 
why  I  believed  this  course  was  essential 
from  the  standpoint  of  every  considera¬ 
tion  for  which  our  Nation  presumably 
stood.  I  pointed  out  how  unfortunate 
it  was  that  the  United  States  had  re¬ 
mained  neutral  on  this  issue  in  the 
United  Nations  and  had  abstained  when 
De  Gaulle’s  Algerian  policy  came  before 
that  body. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note,  now 
that  De  Gaulle  has  won  a  smashing 
victory,  the  universality  of  editorial 
plaudits  and  approval.  As  has  often 
been  said,  nothing  succeeds  like  success; 
and  I  might  add  that  a  bandwagon  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  vehicles.  Not 
much  was  heard  in  his  support  when 
De  Gaulle  was  apparently  in  desperate 
straits,  fighting  for  the  life  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  the  life  of  France. 
Now  that  he  has  won,  France  has  won, 
and  the  free  world  has  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  see, 
this  morning,  an  article,  by  one  of  the 
wisest  of  commentators,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  that  completely  supports  my 
view — expressed  6  days  ago — that  the 
United  States  made  a  mistake  is  not  giv¬ 
ing  De  Gaulle  its  positive  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  had  as 
much  experience  with  colonialism  as 
has  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I 
was  the  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Seventh  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Montevideo  in  November  of  1933, 
the  first  venture  in  Latin  American  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  when  he  launched 
and  implemented  the  good  neighbor  pol¬ 
icy  for  this  hemisphere  and  completely 
reversed  the  imperialistic  policies  and 
gunboat  diplomacy  which  regrettably 
had  characterized  U.S.  performance  un¬ 


der  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
miistrations  since  the  war  with  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  from  1934  to  1939,  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ter¬ 
ritories  and  Island  Possessions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  new  agency 
which  was  created  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  equivalent  of  the  colonial 
office  of  an  Old  World  power — although 
with  a  different  orientation — we  were 
able  to  prepare  the  way  for  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  to  give  Puerto 
Rico  the  kind  of  political  status  its  peo¬ 
ple  wanted,  and  to  work  to  give  our 
remaining  possessions  the  maximum  of 
self-government.  All  Americans  must 
be  sympathetic  with  the  idea  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  must  be  opposed  to  colo¬ 
nialism.  But  the  issue  is  far,  far  from 
simple.  The  colonialism  which  the 
Western  World  is  now  abandoning  at  a 
great  rate — and  I  fear  at  so  rapid  rate 
that  the  future  of  the  newly  liberated 
nations  is  full  of  peril — is  being  prac¬ 
ticed  by  only  one  nation,  Soviet  Russia, 
and  with  unprecedented  ruthlessness 
and  cynicism.  Every  one  of  Russia’s 
satellites  is  a  helpless  colony  held  in 
brutal  bondage.  But  Algeria,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  points  out — and  this  has  long 
been  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  co¬ 
lonial  matters — is  not  an  example  of 
colonialism.  Algeria  presents  a  highly 
complicated  situation  and  problem  to  re¬ 
solve;  and  General  De  Gaulle  has  taken 
the  most  enlightened  and  advanced 
stand  that  it  is  possible  to  take — namely, 
to  offer  the  people  of  Algeria,  after  peace 
has  been  established,  a  choice  as  to 
whether  they  wish  to  be  independent,  or 
associated  with  France,  or  integrated 
with  France.  If  he  succeeds,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  great  triumph  for  the  West  and 
for  peace  in  the  world.  And,  I  suggest, 
as  does  Walter  Lippmann,  and,  indeed, 
strongly  urge,  that  the  United  States 
henceforth  reverse  its  timid,  vacillating 
policy  toward  France,  and  support  the 
wise  policies  of  its  great  leader  who 
heads  that  civilized  nation,  which  has 
been  our  friend  since  the  days  of  our 
Nation’s  birth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex¬ 
cellent  article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Algeria 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  surrender  of  the  rebels  who  had  bar¬ 
ricaded  themselves  in  Algiers  is  only  a  mag¬ 
nificent  beginning.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
crushed  the  rebellion  by  exerting  his  author¬ 
ity  and  by  imposing  his  discipline  upon  the 
army.  Thus  he  has  proved  to  the  French 
nation,  to  the  Moslem  nationalists  and  to  all 
the  world  that  he  meant  what  he  said  last 
September  when  he  promised  self-determi¬ 
nation  in  Algeria.  But  in  asking  the  French 
National  Assembly  for  special  powers,  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  resistance  to  his  Al¬ 
gerian  policy  is  wider  and  greater  than  the 
rebellion  behind  the  barricades  in  Algiers. 

The  surrender  on  Monday  morning  did  not 
mean  that  this  resistance  has  been  liqui¬ 
dated.  It  meant  rather  that  General  de 
Gaulle  has  committed  himself  and  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  majority  of  the  French  nation  to 
the  hard  and  painful  task  of  overcoming  this 


resistance.  For  behind  the  young  zealots 
who  manned  the  barricades  there  are  very 
powerful  economic,  political,  and  military 
interests  which  are  determined  to  nullify 
General  de  Gaulle’s  promise  of  self-determi¬ 
nation.  They  intend  to  nullify  this  promise 
because  they  believe  that  genuine  self-de¬ 
termination  in  Algeria  must  mean  that  Al¬ 
geria  will  become  an  independent  Moslem 
state  in  which  the  European  settlers  will  be 
a  weak  and  harassed  minority.  , 

The  situation  is  one  in  which  this  country 
has  a  part  to  play.  Before  General  de  Gaulle 
defined  his  policy  last  September  we  were 
in  a  quandary.  For  when  we  undertook  to 
form  a  policy  in  the  United  Nations  and 
among  the  Arab  and  African  Governments 
with  whom  we  are  in  communication,  what 
we  got  from  Paris  was  only  a  demand  that 
we  give  them  unconditional  support  in  a 
war  which  we  believed  could  not  be  won. 
But  after  the  general  spoke  in  September, 
there  existed  a  real  alternative  to  the  cruel 
and  inconclusive  war.  We  had  then  every 
reason  to  support  his  offer  of  self-deter¬ 
mination,  and  last  November  in  the  United 
Nations  we  made  a  mistake,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  not  giving  France  our  positive  support. 

Now,  the  case  for  positive  support  is  even 
clearer.  Until  the  uprising  in  Algiers,  it 
could  be  said  with  some  reason  that  the 
general’s  policy  was  verbal,  and  that  it  had 
not  yet  been  tested  against  the  French  op¬ 
position.  It  has  now  had  its  first  test  and, 
though  this  test  is  far  from  conclusive,  the 
moment  has  come  when  we  may  be  able 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  toward  making 
it  conclusive. 

We  might  begin  by  making  it  known  that 
we  do  not  regard  the  problem  of  Algeria 
as  primarily  that  of  liquidating  colonialism 
and  ending  imperialism.  Algeria  differs  de¬ 
cisively  from  India  and  Pakistan,  from 
Burma  a'hd  Ceylon,  from  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  Iraq,  from  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  from 
Ghana  and  Guinea.  The  difference  is  that 
the  European  population  is  a  settled  com¬ 
munity,  and  although  it  is  in  a  minority  of 
one  to  eight,  this  is  a  very  large  minority. 

If  there  were  as  large  a  proportion  of 
British  in  India  as  there  are  Europeans  in 
Algeria,  there  would  be  some  50  million  of 
them.  And  if  there  were  50  million  British 
settlers  in  India,  the  independence  of  India 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  as  it  was. 

The  problem  of  Algeria  is  not  a  simple 
colonial  problem  which  can  be  solved,  as 
respects  the  demand  for  political  independ¬ 
ence,  by  withdrawing  the  troops  and  repatri¬ 
ating  the  colonial  administrators.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  Algeria  is  the  problem  of  a  society  in 
which  two  communities,  with  very  different 
ways  of  life,  have  to  live  separately  but 
intermingled. 

The  problem  of  France  in  Algeria  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  in  principle  the  same  problem 
that  the  British  face  in  all  the  African  ter¬ 
ritories  where  the  white  settlers  are  a 
strongly  established  community.  It  is  the 
problem  of  constructing  and  governing  a 
plural  society.  When  the  different  commu¬ 
nities  are  sharply  different  owing  to  religion, 
race,  or  the  level  of  their  development — as 
in  Ireland,  Palestine,  and  the  old  British 
India — the  problem  of  the  plural  society  has 
rarely  been  solved. 

Having  made  it  known  that  the  problem 
does  not  fit  into  the  traditional  pattern  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism,  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  General  de  Gaulle  is  committed 
to  an  experiment  which  must  be  given  every 
chance  to  succeed.  It  is  in  the  general  in¬ 
terest  not  only  of  France  and  of  Algeria  but 
also  of  the  rest  of  Africa  and  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  that  this  experiment  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  plural  society  should  succeed. 

For  if  it  fails,  the  outcome  will  at  the  best 
be  a  partition  of  Algeria  with  the  French 
Army  occupying  the  coast  and  the  immedi- 
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ate  hinterland.  At  the  worst  the  outcome 
will  be  chaos  in  which  tyranny  will  flourish. 
We  should  use  our  good  offices  in  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  and  in  other  countries  which 
have  befriended  the  Algerian  nationalists, 
to  persuade  them  that  this  is  the  time, 
which,  if  missed,  may  never  return,  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  General  de  Gaulle  in  order  to 
end  the  wax  and  to  prepare  for  the  process 
of  self-determination.  After  the  events  of 
the  past  10  days.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
proved  his  good  faith,  and  he  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  supported. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
show  our  support  in  any  ostentatious  and 
embarrassing  way.  There  should  be  no 
thought  of  any  kind  of  intervention.  Nor 
should  we  have  any  illusions  of  grandeur 
about  the  weight  of  our  influence  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  should  be  quiet.  But 
we  should  be  clear.  We  should  be  clear 
about  making  it  known  to  those  who  are 
really  concerned  that  our  hesitations  and 
abstentions  during  the  autumn  have  been 
replaced  by  a  policy  of  positive  support. 


OUR  TERRITORIAL  DILEMMA 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  important  problems  facing  the 
Congress  is  the  development  of  measures 
which  will  meet  the  legitimate  desires 
of  our  territories  and  dependencies  for 
greater  home  rule  without  impairing  the 
Federal  Government’s  authority  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  constitutional  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Harold  Seidman,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Organiza¬ 
tion,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
written  a  paper  titled  “Our  Territorial 
Dilemma”  which  proposes  a  novel  and 
extremely  interesting  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Seidman’s 
proposal  merits  study  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Congress.  Mr.  Seid¬ 
man  is  a  longtime  student  of  territorial 
government  and  has  worked  closely  with 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  various 
matters  related  to  the  Government  and 
administration  of  our  territories.  Mr. 
Seidman  has  a  Ph.  D.  in  government 
from  Yale  University.  He  is  the  Federal 
coordinator  for  planning  the  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  transition  to  statehood  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Application  of  Federal  Laws  to 
Guam  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands  Financial 
Management  Mission.  He  has  also  been 
a  consultant  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Gua¬ 
temala  and  has  contributed  to  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  and  many  profes¬ 
sional  publications.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Seidman’s  paper 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Territorial  Dilemma 
(By  Harold  Seidman,1  Assistant  Chief,  Office 
of  Management  and  Organization,  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget) 

Admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  as  the  49th  and  50th  States  marks 
the  end  of  a  historic  period  which  com¬ 
menced  over  170  years  ago  when  the  north¬ 
west  ordinance  first  established  conditions 
for  the  admission  of  new  States.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  the  last  of  the  big  “T”  incor- 


1  The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are 
solely  those  of  its  author  and  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 


porated  territories  which  were  always  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  embryo  States.  These  were 
the  territories  declared  by  the  Congress  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  United  States  and 
entitled  thereby  to  the  full  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  little  “t”  unincorporated  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  are  not 
regarded  as  embryo  States.  The  unincor¬ 
porated  territories  and  other  areas  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
treaty  or  United  Nations  trusteeship— Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Ryukyu  Islands — are  included  by  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution  among  “Territory  and 
other  property’’  for  which  the  Congress  shall 
make  “all  needful  rules  and  regulations.” 
Since  these  territories  cannot  aspire  to  state¬ 
hood,  some  other  means  must  be  devised  to 
meet  their  legitimate  desires  for  an  increas¬ 
ing  measure  of  home  rule. 

Until  1898  territorial  status  was  con¬ 
strued  to  be  a  temporary  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  statehood.  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  declared  that  territory 
“is  acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to 
be  held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Con¬ 
gress  with  absolute  authority.”  2  This  opin¬ 
ion  was  seriously  shaken  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States 
in  1898  acquired  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Guam,  and  a  protectorate  over 
Cuba,  none  of  which  was  contiguous  to  the 
continental  area  or  shared  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  and  culture.  A  year  later  the  United 
States  acquired  a  portion  of  the  Samoan 
Islands,  including  Tutuila,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-German-American  partition 
treaty,  and  in  1904  came  into  possession  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  these  distant  ocean  com¬ 
munities  of  a  different  origin  and  language 
from  those  of  our  continental  people  were 
not,  as  the  incorporated  territories,  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  merely  property  that 
belonged  to  the  United  States.3  Consequent¬ 
ly,  Congress  had  the  right  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  newly  acquired  island 
possessions,  without  being  subject  to  all  the 
constitutional  restrictions  which  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  when  enacting  laws  for  the 
States  or  incorporated  territories. 

With  its  deep  rooted  heritage  of  antipathy 
toward  colonialism  in  all  its  forms,  the 
United  States  has  never  succumbed  to 
dreams  of  empire.  Our  dominion  over  a 
complex  of  islands  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
South  Pacific  has  been  viewed  by  Amer¬ 
icans  with  mingled  emotions  ranging  from 
mild  embarrassment  to  acute  indifference. 

The  United  States  has  given  at  least  the 
outward  appearance  of  having  acquired  its 
territories  and  possessions  in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness,  and  for  many  years  provided 
for  their  Government  in  much  the  same  way. 
Congress  utilized  its  authority  to  legislate 
for  territories  sparingly,  or  not  at  all. 
Makeshift  arrangements,  intended  merely 
to  provide  for  a  minimum  of  governmental 
authority  during  a  transitional  period,  were 
allowed  in  some  instances  to  endure  for 
almost  50  years. 

The  new  State  of  Alaska  suffered  severely 
during  its  formative  years  from  the  Federal 
Government’s  indifference.  For  17  years, 
from  1867  to  1884,  Congress  failed  to  provide 
any  government  for  the  territory.  Exactly 
two  laws  for  Alaska  were  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  all  of  these  years,  one  creating 
Alaska  a  customs  district,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  Pribilof  Islands  reservation. 
De  facto  governmental  authority  was  exer¬ 
cised  successively  by  the  Army  commander 
at  Sitka,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  and  the 


2  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393 
(1857). 

3  Downes  v.  Bidwell,  182  U.S.  244  (1901). 


commanders  of  naval  vessels  stationed  at 
Sitka. 

In  1884  Alaska  was  constituted  a  civil 
and  judicial  district  and  provision  made 
for  a  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  district  judge,  a  district  attorney,  and 
a  few  lesser  officials.  Congress,  however, 
did  not  enact  a  comprehensive  body  of  laws 
for  Alaska  but  instead  adopted  the  curious 
expedient  of  extending  to  Alaska  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Not  until  1912 
was  Alaska  to  be  accorded  a  semblance  of 
self-government  and  authorized  to  elect  a 
territorial  legislature  with  even  limited  juris¬ 
diction. 

Congress  moved  more  promptly  in  organ¬ 
izing  governments  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  many  of  the 
insular  possessions  received  even  less  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Federal  Government  than 
Alaska.  A  two-sentence  executive  order  of 
President  McKinley  in  1898  placed  Guam 
under  the  control  of  the  Navy  and  vested 
complete  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
authority  in  a  naval  governor.  Fifty-two 
years  later  Congress  enacted  organic  legisla¬ 
tion  for  Guam  establishing  a  civil  territorial 
government  in  the  traditional  American  pat¬ 
tern.  The  Virgin  Islands  were  also  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1916  to  1931, 
and  American  Samoa  from  1900  to  1951, 
when  in  each  case  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  islands  placed  under  a 
civilian  governor. 

Organic  legislation  for  American  Samoa 
was  introduced  in  the  Congress  in  1949,  but 
no  action  was  taken.  The  island  government 
remains  unorganized,  and  the  total  of  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  for  Samoa  is  represented  by 
a  few  brief  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code.  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
changeover  from  naval  administration, 
Samoans  were  bewildered  by  a  succession  of 
civilian  governors.  No  less  than  four  gov¬ 
ernors  held  office  during  a  2-year  period. 
Legend  has  it  that  traditional  farewell  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  every  time  a  governor 
departed  for  the  annual  budget  sessions  in 
Washington,  since  he  seldom  returned. 

Federal  legislation  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  which  include  the  major  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  base  of  Okinawa,  is  also  extremely  lim¬ 
ited.  These  islands  are  not  insular  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  United  States  in  the  usual 
sense,  although  the  United  States  has  ac¬ 
cepted  complete  responsibility  for  their  gov¬ 
ernment  and  administration.  The  United 
States  exercises  authority  over  the  Marshall, 
Caroline,  and  Marianas  Islands  formerly 
mandated  to  Japan  by  virtue  of  a  strategic 
trusteeship  approved  by  the  United  Nations. 
Under  provisions  of  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  the  United  States  was  given  com¬ 
plete  administrative  authority  over  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  but  the  United  States  has 
acknowledged  that  Japan  retains  residual 
sovereignty  in  the  islands. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Congress  rejected  pro¬ 
posed  organic  legislation  for  the  trust  terri¬ 
tory  because  it  was  overly  elaborate,  and 
merely  confirmed  existing  arrangements 
whereby  all  executive,  legislative,  and  judi¬ 
cial  authority  is  exercised  by  a  High  Com¬ 
missioner  and  other  officials  designated  by 
the  President.  At  their  present  stage  of  po¬ 
litical  and  cultural  development,  self-gov¬ 
ernment  obviously  must  remain  a  goal  rather 
than  an  immediate  possibility  for  the  Mlcro- 
nesians.  President  Eisenhower  has  granted 
the  Ryukyuans  a  considerable  measure  of 
self-government  by  an  Executive  order  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  June  1957.*  The  order  delegates 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  powers  vested 
in  the  United  States  by  treaty,  but  provides 
for  an  elected  Ryukyuan  legislature,  a  sys- 


*  Executive  Order  No.  10713,  June  5,  1957. 
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tem  of  local  courts,  and  establishes  a  bill  of 
rights. 

The  United  States  until  recently  has  dis¬ 
played  little  ingenuity,  and  less  imagination, 
in  developing  political  institutions  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  its  territories  and 
dependencies.  For  well  over  160  years  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  re¬ 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress  to  assure  its 
validity,  constituted  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
American  thinking  about  territorial  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  established 
the  basic  pattern  of  a  Governor  appointed  by 
the  President  and  an  elected  territorial  leg¬ 
islature  which  has  been  applied  indiscrim¬ 
inately  to  incorporated  territories,  as  embryo 
States,  and  to  insular  possessions  which  will 
remain,  unless  granted  independence,  per¬ 
manent  Federal  responsibilities. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  regarded  as 
something  less  than  a  perfect  instrument  by 
even  the  incorporated  territories.  The  prime 
targets  of  resentment  were  the  Governors 
and  other  officials  appointed  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Nehemiah  G.  Ordway,  Governor  of  Da¬ 
kota  Territory  in  1880,  complained  of  the 
“systematic  effort  for  several  years  past  to 
thwart  U.S.  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.” 5  6  Nonetheless,  the  provisions  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  were  workable  and, 
while  preserving  the  requisite  degree  of  Fed¬ 
eral  authority,  encouraged  the  development 
of  local  political  institutions  based  on  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  of  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers 
which  could  be  readily  transformed  into 
State  governments. 

Separation  of  powers,  however,  raises  many 
problems  when  applied  to  unincorporated 
territories  and  possessions.  The  essential 
elements  have  made  separation  of  powers 
work  under  our  constitutional  system — di¬ 
rect  election  of  the  chief  executive  and  the 
extraconstitutional  growth  of  political  par¬ 
ties.  It  is  as  party  leader,  rather  than  as 
President  or  Governor,  that  a  chief  execu¬ 
tive  can  influence  legislative  actions  or,  in 
turn,  be  swayed  by  the  desires  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  elected  chief  executive  provides 
the  unifying  force  which  makes  for  respon¬ 
sibility  in  government,  since  the  electorate 
may  hold  the  party,  as  well  as  individual 
officeholders,  accountable  for  its  conduct  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.. 

Separation  of  powers  is  unworkable  when 
the  chief  executive  is  not  a  party  leader  and 
there  is  no  party  responsibility.  We  have, 
failed  completely  to  recognize  this  fact  in 
imposing  the  traditional  pattern  of  terri¬ 
torial  government  upon  unincorporated  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  Governors  of  such  territories 
are  Federal  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  responsible  solely  to  him.  Election 
of  such  officers  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  Federal  interest  and  the  performance  of 
continuing  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution. 
Yet  this  has  created  a  situation  in  which  the 
territorial  chief  executive  is  deprived  of  po¬ 
litical  support  in  the  legislature  and  the 
legislature  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  the  executive.  Splinter  parties 
have  been  common  since  the  principal  in¬ 
centive  to  compromise  views,  creation  of  a 
political  party  which  can  elect  a  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  is  wholly  lacking.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  territorial  legislatures  have  been  at 
times  mainly  preoccupied  with  harassing  the 
appointed  Governor  and  developing  ingen¬ 
ious  devices  for  curtailing  his  powers. 

This  then  is  the  basic  dilemma:  How,  un¬ 
der  our  constitutional  system,  can  the  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility  for  territories  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  legitimate  aspirations  for  greater 
local  self-government  by  means  short  of 
statehood  or  independence?  In  attempting 
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to  solve  the  dilemma.  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  1947  departed  from  the  traditional 
pattern  and  provided  for  popular  election  of 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  substituted 
an  appointed  coordinator  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Governor  as  the  Federal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  territory.  The  position  of 
coordinator,  however,  was  never  filled  be¬ 
cause  it  was  feared  that  his  duties  inevitably 
would  conflict  with  those  of  the  elected 
Governor.  The  elected  Governor  approach 
did  not  represent  a  fundamental  reevaluation 
of  the  principles  of  territorial  government, 
but  merely  gave  Puerto  Rico  one  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  State,  without  in  any  way  altering 
its  legal  status  or  dependency  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  bold  new  commonwealth  plan,  however, 
was  developed  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  1950  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  600  which  authorized  the  people  of  the 
island  to  formulate  their  own  constitution. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  pro¬ 
claimed  on  July  25,  1952,  and  a  new  concept 
added  to  our  governmental  system.  The  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  Commonwealth  status  is  not 
entirely  clear,  but  it  is  claimed  by  some 
to  represent  a  compromise  between  territorial 
status  and  full  statehood. 

While  the  Commonwealth  experiment  has 
been  a  success,  in  part  because  the  return  of 
Federal  customs  and  internal  revenue  taxes, 
amounting  to  approximately  $27  million  an¬ 
nually,  has  relieved  the  Commonwealth  of 
direct  dependence  on  Congress  for  financial 
support,  it  is  clearly  subject  to  certain  in¬ 
herent  limitations.  Puerto  Rico  has  neither 
the  votes  in  the  Congress  nor  the  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  President  which  it  would 
have  as  a  State,  and  it  is  deprived  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  support  which  territories  receive 
from  the  executive  agency  principally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  territorial  affairs,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Puerto  Rico’s  Resident 
Commissioner  can  speak  but  not  vote  in  the 
Congress.  The  Commonwealth  is  currently 
seeking  certain  clarifications  in  existing  ar¬ 
rangements  and  has  proposed  legislation 
which  would  constitute  a  binding  and  irrev¬ 
ocable  compact  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  and  provide  that  Federal  laws 
shall  have  force  and  effect  in  Puerto  Rico 
only  if  they  are  consistent  with  the  compact 
and  could  be  applied  to  a  State.  The  very 
special  circumstances  and  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  high  degree  of  political  maturity  and 
responsible  political  leadership,  which  made 
the  Commonwealth  approach  feasible  in 
Puerto  Rico,  are  not  likely  to  be  duplicated 
in  other  areas  under  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

A  sound  long-range  solution  to  the  di¬ 
lemma  will  not  be  obtained  either  by  mere 
tinkering  with  the  present  system,  or  by 
adopting  the  Commonwealth  plan  as  a  new 
stereotype.  The  answer  is  certainly  not  to 
be  found  in  elected  governors  which  some 
territories  have  been  demanding  because 
they  see  no  other  way  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  to  ease  their  frustrations.  The  estab¬ 
lished  pattern  of  territorial  government,  with 
its  rigid  separation  of  powers,  provides  no 
middle  ground  between  appointment  of  the 
chief  executive,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  local  self-government,  and 
complete  abdication  of  essential  Federal 
authority. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  dilemma  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extralegal  devices  employed 
by  Governor-General  Francis  B.  Harrison  in 
the  Philippines.  Harrison  was  in  no  sense 
a  constitutional  theorist,  but  a  practical 
New  York  politician  appointed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson.  While  he  may  well  have  been  un¬ 
aware  of  the  true  significance  of  his  actions, 
Harrison  established  what  amounted  to 
quasi-parliamentary  government.  From  the 
day  of  his  inauguration  in  1913  Harrison 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  Speaker  Osmena, 
and  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislature 
were  thus  informally  but  effectively  brought 


under  the  control  of  the  majority  party.® 
This  relationship  was  later  regularized 
through  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State  to 
provide  a  bridge  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  Governor-General 
Leonard  Wood  terminated  quasi-parliamen¬ 
tary  government  in  1921  by  appointing  a 
cabinet  which  would  be  responsible  to  him 
rather  than  the  legislature.  President  Eis¬ 
enhower’s  Executive  order  providing  for  the 
administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  plants 
the  first  seed  of  a  parliamentary  system  by 
requiring  the  High  Commissioner  to  appoint 
the  Ryulcyuan  chief  executive  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  representatives  of  the  local  legis¬ 
lature.  The  High  Commissioner  has  an¬ 
nounced  that,  if  feasible,  he  will  appoint  the 
chief  executive  from  the  responsible  majority 
political  party  in  the  legislature  after  the 
1960  elections. 

A  modified  parliamentary  system  would 
have  the  flexibility  to  permit  the  evolution¬ 
ary  growth  of  responsible  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  without  breaking  essential  Federal  ties. 
Under  such  a  system  governmental  powers 
could  be  assigned  as  follows: 

(1)  Plenary  power  to  a  High  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  President  to  act  as  Federal 
representative  and  coordinator  of  Federal 
programs  in  the  territory.  The  High  Com¬ 
missioner  would  exercise  his  powers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  matters  not  directly  affecting 
Federal  interests  "upon  advice”  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  territorial  executive.  In  less  de¬ 
veloped  territories,  the  High  Commissioner 
would  be  expected  gradually  to  increase  the 
number  of  subjects  on  which  he  would  obtain 
advice  rather  than  act  on  his  own  authority. 

(2)  Executive  power  to  a  Governor  or  First 
Secretary  designated  by  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  after  receiving  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  party  or  parties.  The  territorial 
executive  would  be  responsible  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  respect  to  all  matters  other  than 
those  affecting  direct  Federal  interests. 

( 3 )  Legislative  power  to  a  popularly  elected 
legislature  which  could  compel  the  territorial 
executive  by  a  no  confidence  vote  to  submit 
his  resignation  to  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  High  Commissioner  would  have  discre¬ 
tion  either  to  accept  the  resignation,  or, 
upon  advice,  to  dissolve  the  legislature  and 
order  new  elections. 

The  parliamentary  approach  would  make  it 
possible  to  end  the  present  anomaly  which 
requires  a  territorial  governor  to  perform  the 
dual  functions  of  Federal  representatives  and 
a  politically  impotent  chief  executive  of  a 
local  government.  It  would  be  calculated  to 
encourage  the  development  of  responsible 
political  parties  and  effective  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Con¬ 
ceivably  this  plan  also  could  be  applied  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  home  rule  has 
been  to  long  postponed  because  of  the  in¬ 
ability  to  satisfy  both  Federal  and  local  in¬ 
terests. 

The  United  States  is  sincerely  dedicated  to 
promoting  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
development  of  its  dependent  peoples.  We 
recognize  that  the- desire  of  these  peoples  for 
an  increased  measure  of  control  over  their 
own  affairs  is  completely  in  accord  with  the 
American  tradition.  It  would  be  a  sad  re¬ 
flection  on  our  innate  political  genius,  if  we 
could  not  devise  a  way  to  solve  the  con¬ 
stitutional  problems  which  now  prevent  the 
territories  from  realizing  more  fully  their 
aspirations  for  democratic  self-government. 


REBUILDING  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  promising  and  exciting  de- 

*  Joseph  R.  Hayden,  “The  Philippines,  a 
Study  in  National  Development,”  New  York, 
1942,  pp.  324—329. 
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velopments  in  our  country  today  is  the 
renovation  which  is  taking  place  in  many 
of  our  major  cities.  This  past  November 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ran  a  series  of 
articles  by  Ruth  Moore  entitled  “Down¬ 
town  U.S.:  City  of  Future”  which  re¬ 
ports  on  the  large-scale  urban  renewal 
taking  place  in  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  Detroit.  It  is  an  inspiring 
story  and  it  shows  what  can  be  done  if 
we  but  put  our  minds  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  lead  para¬ 
graph  of  this  fine  series : 

A  new  and  different  kind  of  city  is  emerg¬ 
ing. 

It  can  be  seen  now,  taking  form  and  grow¬ 
ing,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded,  massive, 
often  ugly,  often  chaotic  cities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

If  the  multibillion  effort  that  is  behind 
this  new  growth  is  sustained,  the  city  of  the 
future  will  be  more  concentrated  and  yet 
more  enjoyable  than  ever  before. 

It  will  be  more  livable,  more  beautiful, 
more  accessible,  and  often  more  distinctive. 
It  will  certainly  be  greener  and  it  will  be 
as  closely  tied  to  water  as  the  villages  from 
which  Chicago  and  most  of  the  great  cities 
of  today  developed. 

As  the  author  points  out,  unless  we 
rebuild  our  large  American  cities  there 
will  be  no  end  to  their  present  deteriora¬ 
tion.  The  central  city  could  sink  into 
permanent  decay.  This  should  not  hap¬ 
pen  and  it  need  not  happen.  America 
has  the  resources,  the  skill  and  the  imag¬ 
ination  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  to 
make  them  more  beautiful  and  more 
livable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  se¬ 
ries  of  11  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  15,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  City  of  Future 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

A  new  and  different  kind  of  city  is 
emerging. 

It  can  be  seen  now,  taking  form  and  grow¬ 
ing,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded,  massive, 
often  ugly,  often  chaotic  cities  of  the 
present. 

If  the  multibillion-dollar  effort  that  is  be¬ 
hind  this  new  growth  is  sustained,  the  city 
of  the  future  will  be  more  concentrated  and 
yet  more  enjoyable  than  ever  before. 

It  will  be  more  livable,  more  beautiful, 
more  accessible,  and  often  more  distinctive. 
It  will  certainly  be  greener,  and  it  will  be  as 
closely  tied  to  water  as  the  villages  from 
which  Chicago  and  most  of  the  great  cities 
of  today  developed. 

A  tour  by  a  Sun -Times  reporter  of  the  six 
large  cities  leading  in  urban  renewal  leaves 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  pattern  and  the 
goal  of  U.S.  urban  planners.  The  alternative 
is  frightening.  Unless  the  American  city  is 
improved  and  made  over,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  present  deterioration.  The  cen¬ 
tral  city  could  sink  into  permanent  decay. 

In  a  series  of  10  articles  following  this  one, 
the  Sun-Times  wiU  report  on  the  huge,  ex¬ 
citing,  and  often  unprecedented  projects  of 
6  cities  which  are  attempting  to  turn  the 
course  of  urban  history. 

There  will  be  stories  about  New  York,  its 
fantastic  building  boom,  its  Lincoln  Center, 
where  all  the  performing  arts  are  to  be 
brought  together  and  its  blocks  of  coopera¬ 
tive  middle-income  housing. 

Philadelphia  and  its  Society  Hill,  where 
history  and  the  20th  century  will  blend; 
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Baltimore’s  heart-of-the-city  Charles  Cen¬ 
ter;  Washington’s  monumental  and  livable 
Southwest  also  will  be  described. 

PANORAMA  OF  FUTURE 

Other  articles  will  report  on  the  new  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rising  above  and  beyond  the  famed 
Gateway  Center,  and  on  Detroit  where  a 
central  city  is  being  made  over,  and  a  new 
kind  of  urban  university  developed. 

A  final  article  will  compare  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere  with  what  is  underway  in 
Chicago,  and  it  will  ask,  “Where  does  Chi¬ 
cago  stand?” 

Today,  this  first  report,  will  deal  with  all 
these  new  kinds  of  cities;  it  is  the  city  of 
the  future  in  panorama. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat,  the  city  of  the 
future  will  be  more  concentrated  than  the 
city  of  the  present.  But  where  presently 
concentration  threatens  to  strangle  the  city, 
the  greater  concentration  of  the  future  may 
save  it. 

New  York  is  the  outstanding  example  of 
why  this  is  true. 

When  New  York  became  too  congested  for 
the  use  of  private  automobiles,  the  city  be¬ 
gan  a  tremendous  rebuilding  program  that 
has  unified  many  of  its  biggest  office  build¬ 
ings  and  hundreds  of  new  apartments  in 
one  area  ringing  the  major  suburban  trans¬ 
portation  terminal. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  New  York¬ 
ers  and  suburbanites  now  can  walk  to  work 
from  their  home  or  from  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion.  By  concentration  within  the  city,  with 
rapid  movement  in  and  out  of  it  by  highway 
or  train,  New  York  is  conquering  congestion. 

In  varying  degrees,  other  cities  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  Pittsburgh,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Washington,  and  Detroit  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  some  of  their  best  housing  close  to 
the  center  of  the  city.  Again  it  means  con¬ 
centration,  and  a  new  freedom  of  movement 
within  and  to  and  from  the  city. 

Everywhere  recreation  and  entertainment 
are  being  drawn  in  closer;  and  the  result 
promises  to  be  an  offering  of  riches  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment  unequalled  in 
the  past. 

NEW  LINCOLN  CENTER 

Again,  New  York  is  pointing  the  way.  In 
the  middle  of  the  city,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  new  cluster  of  apartments,  offices 
and  hotels,  New  York  is  building  its  Lincoln 
Center.  It  will  be  a  superlative  grouping  of 
all  the  arts:  opera,  music,  the  dance,  theater, 
and  the  schools  that  offer  training  in  them — 
all  in  a  setting  of  handsome  plazas  and 
gardens. 

Other  centers  of  the  arts,  of  the  theater, 
of  music  are  being  built  in  Pittsburgh,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Detroit.  Again  they  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  a  new  central  city. 

Recreation,  too,  will  be  close  at  hand  in 
these  new  cities.  To  provide  outdoes;  pleas¬ 
ure  space  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  many  are 
doing  what  Chicago  did  many  years  ago, 
they  are  developing  their  waterfronts. 

Pittsburgh  has  ripped  out  its  hideous  river 
docks  and  lined  its  waterfront,  Chicago  style, 
with  great  stone  steps.  Exclusion  boats  are 
docked  there  and  the  rivers  are  being 
cleaned,  to  make  them  fit  for  boating  and 
swimming. 

REMAKING  RIVERFRONTS 

The  Philadelphia  waterfront,  now  lined 
with  piers,  is  to  become  a  park  with  restau¬ 
rants  and  mooring  places  for  several  historic 
ships. 

Washington  is  remaking  its  riverfront  into 
a  place  of  recreation,  and  so  is  Detroit. 

The  new  Philadelphia  also  will  have  green 
walkways,  wandering  through  the  city  and 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers.  At  the  end 
of  these  vistas,  points  of  historic  interest 
will  beckon  the  walker. 

In  its  most  intensely  built  sections,  the 
new  American  city  will  achieve  a  beauty,  a 
handsomeness,  an  urbanity  that  in  the  past 
was  generally  reserved  for  parks  or  public 


places.  No  part  of  the  new  city  is  to  be 
wholly  surrendered  to  masonry  and  asphalt. 

This  does  not  mean  there  will  be  wide 
open  spaces.  There  will  not  be,  except  where 
a  waterway  presents  them  free.  But  small 
areas  will  be  used  to  give  a  sense  of  spacious¬ 
ness  and  tranquility;  in  a  liberal  way  these 
areas  will  become  “outdoor  living  rooms.” 

THE  GATEWAY  CENTER 

There  will  be  plazas  at  lower  levels,  courts 
and  malls  at  street  level,  and  arcades  above. 
Throughout  there  will  be  planters  filled  with 
flowers  and  often  trees.  Fountains  and 
shallow  pools  will  mirror  the  building  and 
street  scene. 

This  is  the  setting  of  Pittsburgh’s  Gateway 
Center.  Its  tall  metal  buildings  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens  and  trees,  and  look  down 
upon  a  fountain  in  a  wide  pool.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  Detroit’s  new  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
building  will  be  over  a  wide  span  across  a 
reflecting  pool. 

The  plazas  frequently  will  be  decoratively 
paved.  Pittsburgh’s  beautifully  planted 
Mellon  Park  is  paved  in  patterned  black  and 
white.  A  Persian  carpet  design  filled  with 
glowing  color  and  ornaments  will  set  off 
Washington’s  new  Southwest  Mall. 

There  also  will  be  places  to  sit,  a  simple 
amenity  that  most  U.S.  cities  now  lack. 
Plans  for  the  new  city  also  call  for  sidewalks 
and  plaza  cafes  where  people  may  linger  and 
enjoy  the  life  around  them. 

WALKS  UNDERGROUND 

Arcades  will  not  only  provide  shelter 
against  sun  and  rain  but  will  frame  views 
that  the  designers  want  to  emphasize. 

Frequently  there  will  be  underground 

walkways  and  concourses  providing  sheltered 
access  to  subways  and  transit  stations. 

New  York  has  already  applied  this  principle 
and  Philadelphia  has  such  a  new  concourse 
in  use. 

Parking  in  the  central  city  will  quite  gen¬ 
erally  be  underground,  as  in  Chicago’s 

Grant  Park  garage. 

Almost  all  large  U.S.  cities  are  planning 
similar  renewal  projects,  but  the  result  will 
not  be  uniformity. 

The  new  use  of  waterfronts  varies,  with 
distinctive  results.  Ocean  fronts,  river 

fronts,  lake  fronts  naturally  differ  and  when 
they  become  an  integral  part  of  the  city  in¬ 
stead  of  a  neglected  edge,  they  immediately 
give  each  city  its  own  form  and  profile. 

A  CITY  OF  METAL 

Technology,  contrary  to  all  predictions, 
also  .is  contributing  to  variety.  Nowhere  is 
this  seen  more  strikingly  than  in  Pittsburgh. 
Nearly  all  of  the  major  new  buildings  there 
have  curtain  walls  of  either  steel  or  alumi¬ 
num.  In  using  metals  on  which  its  major 
industries  are  founded  Pittsburgh  is  becom¬ 
ing  outstandingly  a  city  of  metal. 

New  York  is  continuing  its  development 
as  a  city  of  towers,  some  of  them  magnifi¬ 
cent;  but  the  run  of  them,  if  anyone  picks 
them  out  from  the  mass,  are  as  awkward, 
angular,  and  graceless  as  any  large  buildings 
ever  contrived  for  a  city. 

Philadelphia’s  union  of  the  simple  dignity 
of  its  colonial  past  with  the  steel  and  glass 
of  this  era  promises  a  unique  result.  Wash¬ 
ington  also  is  maintaining  its  own  combina¬ 
tion  of  monumentality  with  quiet,  small 
houses  on  tree  shaded  streets. 

Detroit  in  its  rebuilding  is  becoming  the 
motor  capital  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
economics.  Its  highways  curve  visibly  and 
boldly;  the  parking  areas  are  so  extensive 
the  buildings  seem  like  islands  in  their 
midst,  and  a  hole  poked  through  almost  any 
new  area  would  reveal  an  underground 
garage. 

The  great  American  tour  should  be  much 
more  interesting  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  And  so  should  life  in  a  city.  If  the 
new,  emerging  cities  realize  their  potentials, 
U.S.  suburbs  may  lose  some  of  their 
attraction. 


1960 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  16,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  New  York’s  Changing 
Pace 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

New  York,  like  Rome,  was  not  built  in  a 
day.  It  took  more  than  300  years  to  trans¬ 
form  the  little  village  of  New  Amsterdam 
into  a  modern  metropolis. 

And  yet  that  city  with  its  population  of 
8  million  and  its  masses  of  steel  and  masonry 
that  can  be  compared  only  to  a  range  of 
mountains,  is  being  rebuilt  in  a  day,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking. 

The  pace  is  dizzying  and  the  extent  nearly 
inconceivable  to  both  resident  and  visitor. 
Only  the  statistics  can  make  it  compre¬ 
hensible. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  New  York 
has  built  or  is  building  133  office  buildings. 
They  thrust  their  towers  into  the  sky  at  a 
rate  that  changes  the  famed  skyline  like  the 
shifting  of  a  mirage,  and  they  have  provided 
44,500,000  square  feet  of  new  office  space. 

To  realize  what  this  means,  compare  it  to 
Chicago.  In  the  same  period  Chicago  has 
added  or  is  adding  12  new  office  buildings 
with  about  2,500,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space — 2,500,000  to  New  York’s  44,500,000. 

The  myriad  office  buildings,  though,  are 
only  a  part  of  New  York’s  rebuilding. 
Grouped  around  them  are  300  new  privately 
built  apartment  houses.  Another  139  are 
under  construction.  Private  developers, 
using  land  cleared  under  the  national  urban 
renewal  program,  and  the  public  housing 
authority  have  constructed  a  total  of  245 
more. 

One  more  set  of  figures  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
vey  the  fantastic  scope  of  this  building  boom. 
The  97  office  buildings  and  the  300  completed 
apartment  structures  will  have  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $1,285,000,000,  and  pay  the  city 
$51,600,000  in  taxes  in  1959-60.  Another  $1 
billion  in  Federal,  State  and  local  funds  is 
going  into  the  urban  renewal  projects. 
Wealth — and  debt — are  being  piled  up  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  buildings. 

No  figures,  however,  can  convey  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  reality,  the  surprise,  the  noise,  the 
hubbub,  and  the  change  of  this  remaking 
of  a  giant  city. 

Along  Park  Avenue  from  60th  to  46th — 
where  Grand  Central  Terminal  spans  the 
boulevard — stand  12  major  new  buildings. 
The  steel  for  the  Union  Carbide  Building, 
occupying  a  complete  block  on  the  west  side 
of  the  avenue  from  47th  to  48th,  already  has 
stretched  up  to  its  full  52  stories. 

Only  a  block  away  a  fence  encloses  the 
excavation  for  another  big  office  building 
and  in  the  next  block,  between  51st  and  52d, 
the  foundation  is  going  in  for  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar  Hanover  Bank  Building. 

Across  the  street,  between  52d  and  53d,  is 
the  recently  completed  surpassingly  beauti¬ 
ful  Seagram  Building,  designed  by  Chicago 
architect  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Ad¬ 
joining  it  between  53d  and  54th  workmen 
are  clambering  high  over  the  huge  steel 
frame  of  the  new  First  National  City  Bank. 

The  wreckers’  chutes  are  up  and  the  debris 
Is  tumbling  down  as  several  more  apartment 
buildings  that  made  Park  Avenue  a  symbol 
and  synonym  of  luxury  in  living  are  being 
demolished  for  still  more  new  office  buildings. 

The  famed  Marguery,  a  four-square  palace 
hotel  apartment  enclosing  an  elegant  green 
courtyard,  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Union  Carbide  Building,  and  the  days  of 
No.  277,  a  similar  luxury  structure  on  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue,  are  numbered. 

Of  all  the  buildings  that  once  solidiy  lined 
these  14  blocks  of  the  famed  street  only  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  four  other  hotels,  the 
Racquet  Club  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church 
will  remain  after  next  year. 

“New  York  is  not  sentimental  about  its 
buildings,”  6aid  Gerald  Sklan,  vice  president 
of  Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.,  the  gigantic  firm 
which,  with  its  $700  million  in  contracts,  is 


the  biggest  developer  In  the  rebuilding  of 
New  York. 

In  New  York  this  remaking  of  the  city 
has  uprooted  the  rich — the  occupants  of  the 
10-,  12-,  and  20-room  apartments  on  Park, 
as  well  as  the  slum  dwellers. 

‘‘One  wealthy  old  lady  had  a  54-room 
apartment,”  recalled  Gordon  MacDonald,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Board. 

The  relentless  clatter  of  the  pneumatic 
drills  fills  the  day — and  sometimes  the 
night — with  din. 

Up  and  down  every  cross  street  new  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings  are.  going  up,  or 
shine  with  the  newness  of  the  last  few  years. 
New  windows  marked  with  the  builder’s  big 
white  X  are  everywhere.  So  are  rental  signs. 

"We  are  renting,”  proclaims  the  signs. 
‘‘New  air-conditioned,  luxurious,  15-story 
corner  building,  3  rooms  from  $188.”  An¬ 
other  says,  ‘‘Unsurpassed  by  any  standard  of 
comparison,  cooperative,  three  spacious 
rooms,  high  ceilings,  wood-burning  fire¬ 
places,  price,  $20,880,  annual  maintenance, 
$2,320.”  A  third  says:  ‘‘Walk  to  your  office. 
Price  $6,900,  maintenance,  $206  a  month.” 

Walk  to  your  office — that  is  the  clue. 
About  70  percent  of  the  new  office  and  apart¬ 
ment  construction  is  within  a  five-  or  six- 
block  radius  of  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

The  suburbanites  who  work  for  the  big 
corporations  occupying  the  new  office  build¬ 
ings  come  in  to  Grand  Central  and  can  walk 
to  their  offices  in  a  few  minutes.  The  new 
apartments  enable  the  in-towners  to  walk 
to  work,  too. 

But  the  growing  building  boom  is  far 
from  confined  to  the  Grand  Central  circle. 
Fifth  Avenue  is  lined  with  new  buildings, 
ranging  from  the  38-story  Tishman  Building 
at  666  to  the  blue-green  glass-sheathed  and 
jewellike  Corn  Glass  Co.  Building. 

Sixth,  too — the  Avenue  of  the  Americas — 
is  undergoing  a  metamorphosis.  Once  the 
dim  back  street  center  of  delicatessens,  pet 
shops,  and  laundries,  it  is  being  transformed. 
Across  from  Rockefeller  Center  at  51st,  the 
48-story  Time-Life  Building  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion. 

TOOTS  SHOR’S  IS  GONE,  TOO 

Adjoining  it  in  the  51st  to  52d  block  about 
half  the  steel  is  in  place  for  the  42-story 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  Building. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  parallel¬ 
ing  Rockefeller  Center,  workmen  are  wreck¬ 
ing  the  Toots  Shor  Restaurant,  the  last 
building  on  the  site  that  will  be  occupied 
by  the  enormous  new  Zeckendorf  Hotel  (Wil¬ 
liam  Zeckendorf  is  the  president  of  Webb  & 
Knapp). 

Downtown  in  the  financial  district,  the 
new  60-story  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  has  already  altered  the  serrated  skyline 
so  familiar  to  all  those  arriving  in  New  York 
by  ship. 

The  city  is  building  and  building — East 
Side,  West  Side,  all  around  the  town. 
Around  the  United  Nations  on  the  busy  East 
River  one  luxurious  apartment  structure 
after  another  is  going  up. 

Under  title  1  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
9  y2  acres  of  the  slums  that  occupied  part  of 
this  now  choice  area  have  been  torn  out,  and 
1,140  new  apartment  units  overlooking  the 
East  River,  New  York  University  and  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital  are  being  built  after  many  de¬ 
lays. 

Farther  downtown,  toward  the  tip  of  the 
island,  great  new  clusters  of  cooperative 
apartments,  which  genuinely  are  achieving 
middle-income  rentals,  have  completely 
changed  the  character  and  appearance  of 
another  large  section  of  the  East  Side.  (This 
story  will  be  told  in  another  article.) 

West  Side,  along  the  Hudson  River,  a  new 
city  is  obliterating  much  of  the  dingy  past. 
From  60th  to  70th,  blocks  have  been  cleared 
for  the  city’s  unprecedented  cultural  devel¬ 
opment,  Lincoln  Center.  (This  story,  too, 
will  be  reported  in  another  article  in  this 


series.)  At  the  other  end  of  Central  Park, 
public  housing  and  the  new  Park  West  Vil¬ 
lage  on  title  1  land  are  remaking  about  a 
dozen  blocks. 

Altogether  New  York  City  has  13  active 
slum  clearance  projects  under  title  1  with  a 
Federal  grant  of  $156  million. 

Chicago  in  contrast  has  a  commitment  of 
$92  million  for  clearance  and  conservation. 
With  this  money,  and  local  and  State  funds, 
200  acres  of  slums  out  of  the  city’s  7,000 
that  are  substandard  are  being  cleared.  Pri¬ 
vate  developers  are  scheduled  to  spend  $423 
million  rebuilding  much  of  this  land  with 
new  housing  for  21,913  families,  and  with 
some  new  industry. 

TINGED  WITH  SCANDAL,  CRITICISM 

The  title  I  program  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  scandal,  or  at  least  serious  criticism. 
Unlike  Chicago  and  all  the  other  large  cities. 
New  York’s  slum  clearance  committee — 
headed  by  the  famed  bulldozer  of  public 
servants,  Robert  Moses — has  not  itself  han¬ 
dled  relocation  and  demolition.  Areas  were 
turned  over  to  developers  on  the  day  the 
committee  finally  took  title  to  them. 

One  developer  turned  out  to  be  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  mobster  Frank  Costello.  Three  other 
sponsors  sold  out  after  several  years  of  col¬ 
lecting  rents  on  the  slum  properties  and 
doing  nothing  about  moving  people  or  tear¬ 
ing  out  the  condemned  buildings.  The 
newspapers  also  have  charged  that  certain 
architects  and  contractors  are  favored. 

Moses  has  answered  that  he  does  not  like 
sponsors  with  dubious  antecedents,  but  that 
few  top  investors  are  willing  to  go  into  a 
field  so  filled  with  mud  and  pitfalls.  Moses 
also  emphasizes  that  things  are  getting  done 
in  New  York  and  that  the  attack  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  producing  the  action  will  make  title  I 
a  “dead  duck.” 

Scandals  or  not,  the  slum  clearance  pro¬ 
gram  and  private  building  together  are 
changing  the  face  of  New  York  to  an  in¬ 
credible  degree.  Large  sections,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  all  of  New  York,  literally  are  a 
new  city. 

This  new  city  is  not  the  city  of  which 
planners  dream  except  in  spots.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Seagram  building  stands  back  on  a 
spacious  plaza,  with  its  bronze  and  glass 
majesty  and  its  accenting  willow  trees  mir¬ 
rored  in  two  shallow  reflecting  pools. 

The  nearby  Lever  House  with  its  fine 
masses  and  reflecting  faces  of  blue-green 
glass,  is  green  planted  courtyards  and  vine- 
draped  terraces  is  also  like  the  fruition  of 
some  vision  of  what  the  city  should  be. 

But  most  of  the  new  competitive  office 
buildings  and  apartments  not  only  cover 
every  possible  inch  of  their  sites;  they  fill 
every  permissible  inch  of  the  air.  Their  up¬ 
per  stories  are  set  back  only  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  by  the  New  York  zoning  ordinance. 
As  a  result  they  resemble  a  crazy,  ugly  pile 
of  glossy  boxes,  with  the  smaller  ones  stacked 
like  steps  on  top  of  the  larger. 

AT  THE  STREET  LEVEL,  ALL  ARE  SLEEK 

Chicago,  with  a  different  kind  of  zoning 
ordinance,  has  escaped  this  kind  of  archi¬ 
tectural  monstrosity. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  most  hideous  of  the 
new  buildings  are  sleek  and  luxurious  at 
the  street  level  and  they  mercifully  merge 
into  the  mountain  base  that  is  New  York. 
Sheer  mass  tends  to  obscure  their  deficien¬ 
cies,  if  you  don’t  look  up,  and  attains  its 
own  impressiveness. 

The  new  New  York  that  is  emerging  Is 
even  more  intensively  built  than  in  the  past. 
It  is  unique  in  the  degree  to  which  it  brings 
together  in  one  concentrated,  accessible, 
walkable  area  all  the  essentials  and  desir¬ 
ables  that  have  drawn  people  together  in 
clusters  since  the  first  villages  were  formed 
some  7,000  years  ago.  Specifically,  the  city 
provides  a  living,  good  shelter,  human  com¬ 
pany  and  a  prodigious  array  of  shops  and 
things  to  do  for  edification  or  fun. 
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In  Manhattan  it  is  all  rolled  into  one. 
While  Chicago  and  most  other  cities  are 
talking  about  providing  enrichment  and  the 
best  in  living  quarters  for  their  central 
areas.  New  York  has  achieved  this  exciting 
amalgam. 

How  is  it  being  done?  How  can  it  be 
done? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  probably 
is  “by  the  auto,  through  inverse  effect." 
The  fantastic  New  York  traffic  jams  made  it 
necessary  to  bring  everything  close  together. 
The  gathering-in  was  not  planned,  it  was 
required.  Just  as  the  auto  created  the  post¬ 
war  suburbs,  so  its  congestion  is  prompting 
the  building  of  a  new  kind  of  city,  a  city 
where  you  walk  or  take  only  a  short  cab  ride 
to  places. 

The  greatest  concentration  thus  is  making 
a  more  accessible  city,  instead  of  the  hope¬ 
lessly  choked  and  dying  one  that  many 
prophets  predicted. 

The  new  building,  say  the  experts,  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  new  drawing  in  of 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  from  the 
suburbs,  from  the  whole  country,  and  from 
.the  world. 

A  New  Yorker  living  on  83d,  not  far  from 
Fifth  Avenue,  said:  “I’ve  had  enough  of  liv¬ 
ing  up  here.  This  fall  we’re  moving  into  a 
new  apartment  at  55th,  only  three  blocks 
from  the  office.” 

MacDonald  and  Sklan  report  a  strong 
move  in  from  the  suburbs.  It  is  bringing 
back,  they  say,  not  only  the  older  couples 
whose  children  have  grown,  but  many  of  the 
young  branches  of  the  families  that  led  the 
trek  to  the  suburbs  50  years  ago.  With  the 
suburbs  overflowing  the  countryside,  many 
of  the  well-to-do  families  are  returning  to 
the  city. 

“We  are  going  to  build  a  lot  of  new  apart¬ 
ments  with  10  and  12  rooms,”  said  Sklan. 
“They  will  be  co-ops  costing  about  $10,000  a 
room  and  selling  for  around  $100,000.  Un¬ 
like  the  old  Park  Avenue  apartments  they 
will  have  downstairs  dining  rooms  and  the 
buildings  will  furnish  maid  service.” 

The  Nation’s  biggest  corporations,  and 
many  of  its  smaller  and  middle-size  ones,  are 
now  centralizing  their  offices  in  New  York — 
in  the  new  prestige  buildings. 

“During  the  war,”  said  MacDonald,  “there 
was  a  lot  of  decentralization.  Now  with  Chi¬ 
cago  or  any  other  big  plant  center  reachable 
in  a  few  hours  by  plane,  the  corporations  are 
keeping  their  executives  here  and  sending 
them  out  for  a  day  or  a  few  days  at  a  time 
to  take  care  of  branch  business.” 

FIRMS  COMING  BACK  ALSO 

One  not  untypical  New  York  executive 
regularly  spends  Tuesday  in  Chicago.  He 
lives  in  New  York. 

Some  of  the  big  companies  which  moved 
to  the  suburbs  also  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  reopen  New  York  offices.  MacDonald  also 
explains  that  with  the  new  electronic  com¬ 
puting  machinery,  firms  which  formerly  kept 
their  accounting  departments  in  side  street 
buildings  renting  for  $2  or  $3  a  square  foot 
now  need  less  room  and  are  bringing  them 
into  the  new  functionally  arranged  offices 
in  the  new  buildings. 

The  United  Nations  has  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  New  York  office  and  apartment 
space. 

With  it  all,  the  new  buildings  are  rented 
on  long-term  leases  long  before  the  first 
power  shovel  scoops  out  the  first  bite  of 
ground. 

“No  money  is  made  available  for  a  new 
building  unless  leases  have  been  signed,” 
explained  MacDonald. 

Despite  the  133  new  office  buildings  and 
the  684  new  public  and  private  apartment 
buildings  built  and  a-building,  the  vacancy 
rate  is  less  than  2  percent,  real  estate  board 
figures  show. 

With  such  a  demand  for  the  new  central 
space  and  city,  builders  can  easily  afford  to 
tear  down  even  the  substantial  office  build¬ 


ing  or  the  fashionable  Italian  renaissance 
style  apartment  house  built  only  18  or  20 
years  ago.  The  continuance  of  rent  control, 
holding  down  rents  on  the  older  apartments, 
makes  this  all  the  easier. 

The  new  buildings,  with  rentals  running 
upward  from  $8  a  square  foot,  produce  fi¬ 
nancial  returns  four  and  five  times  that 
of  the  former  apartments  and  office  build¬ 
ings,  MacDonald  says. 

Thus  the  old  New  York  vanishes  in  what 
seems  like  the  blinking  of  an  eye,  and  the 
biggest  metropolis  is  being  remade  into  a 
new,  phenomenally  vital  and  attractive 
city. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  17,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  New  York  Art  Hub  To 
Surpass  All  Civic  Dreams 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

New  York  Patrolman  William  Delaney 
looked  at  the  devastation  before  him.  The 
rubble  spread  over  several  blocks. 

Flames  feeding  on  a  waste  pile  of  dry  old 
wood  leaped  two  stories  high.  An  8-foot 
plywood  fence  enclosed  an  excavation  in 
which  the  power  shovels  huffed  and  puffed. 
Crews  of  yellow-helmeted  wreckers  were 
working  their  way  through  the  remaining 
rows  of  dreary  old  brownstone  houses,  toward 
the  already  closed  Green  Gables  Bar  and  the 
factory  with  the  sign  “Sportswear,  Corsets, 
and  Gloves/’ 

“Opera  over  there,”  said  the  officer  on  the 
beat. 

“Over  there”  was  where  New  York  was  be¬ 
ginning  the  construction  of  a  center  for  the 
performing  arts  unlike  any  other  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  surpassing  almost  any¬ 
thing  of  which  men  of  the  arts  and  cities 
have  dreamed. 

NEW  OPERA  BUILDING 

Where  the  rubble  spread,  a  colonnaded 
plaza  will  lead  into  the  new  building  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  plaza,  in  the 
block  being  excavated,  will  rise  a  great  con¬ 
cert  hall,  a  new  home  for  the  philharmonic 
orchestra.  To  its  left  will  stand  a  com¬ 
panion  edifice,  a  theater  for  the  dance. 

To  the  left  of  the  opera  house,  its  250-foot 
height  regally  exceeding  that  of  all  the 
other  buildings,  the  city  of  New  York  will 
place  a  new  park  and  bandshell  for  outdoor 
concerts.  At  the  right  and  fore  of  the  opera 
there  'will  be  another  plaza.  The  opera  will 
be  framed  in  greenery. 

THREE  MORE  ADJUNCTS 

Adjoining  the  opera  and  fronting  on  the 
second,  interior  plaza  will  be  a  repertory 
theater,  and  a  library  and  museum  of  the 
arts. 

A  little  farther  to  the  right,  over  a  wide 
bridge  spanning  and  concealing  65th  Street, 
will  stand  the  Juiliard  School  of  Music,  and 
beside  it  a  new  public  high  school  of  music. 

Farther  on,  blocks  of  new  apartments 
are  already  under  construction,  and  to  the 
left  Fordham  University  will  build  its  new 
campus. 

This  is  to  be  Lincoln  Center — officially  Lin¬ 
coln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

COST  $75  MILLION 

Unique,  costly — $75  million — and  superla¬ 
tive,  the  center  for  the  first  time  will  bring 
together  the  greatest  performing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  arts,  the  greatest  institutions  for 
the  teaching  of  the  arts,  and  the  records 
and  evidences  of  these  arts. 

The  unprecedented  combination  will  be 
housed  in  the  finest  buildings  and  the  most 
beautiful  setting  that  can  be  devised  by  the 
country’s  renowned  architects. 

a  center  for  the  greats 

It  will  offer  New  York,  the  country  and 
the  world  not  only  the  full  seasons  of  the 
famed  organizations  that  will  make  the 
center  their  home,  but  when  they  are  on 
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tour,  the  greatest  orchestras,  opera  com¬ 
panies,  dance  and  theater  groups  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  All  of  them  are  to  be 
invited  to.  Lincoln  Center. 

Year  around  the  center  will  be  alive,  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  artistic  riches  of  the  world 
in  new  depth  and  scope. 

Otto  L.  Nelson,  executive  director  of  con¬ 
struction  (he  is  known  to  Chicago  as  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  vice  president  who 
was  in  charge  of  building  Lake  Meadows), 
echoed  a  conviction  that  comes  to  almost 
everyone  contemplating  the  cross  stimula¬ 
tion  that  will  certainly  develop  from  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  combination  of  the  arts  and  the  artistic 
resources  of  the  world:  “The  whole,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  be  even  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.” 

BEYOND  ALL  OTHERS 

New  York’s  existing  primacy  in  music,  the 
dance,  and  the  theater  bids  likely  to  be  built 
into  a  supremacy  that  no  other  city  can 
approach.  Chicago,  second  to  New  York  in 
population  and  resources,  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  merest  suggestion  that  an  arts 
center  could  be  built  between  the  proposed 
City  Hall  civic  center  and  the  Chicago  River. 

New  York’s  about-to-be-born  arts  center 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  institutions,  government,  civic  leaders 
and  the  people  generally. 

It  had  its  beginning  in  1955  when  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  was  informed  that  its  rented  home, 
famed  Carnegie  Hall,  would  be  torn  down  in 
a  few  years  to  make  way  for  an  office  build¬ 
ing.  The  symphony  had  to  find  a  new  home. 

At  the  same  time  the  Metropolitan  wanted 
a  new  building.  The  old  opera  house  had  a 
long  tradition  and  a  nostalgic  charm,  but 
only  2,600  of  its  3,600  seats  offered  a  full 
view  of  the  stage.  It  could  not  be  air-con¬ 
ditioned  and  had  to  stand  idle  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Furthermore  its  backstage  facilities 
were  archaic:  It  had  no  space  for  the  storage 
of  scenery.  For  20  years  the  Met  had  talked 
of  a  new  building. 

Robert  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s 
Slum  Clearance  Committee,  stepped  in  at 
this  juncture,  offering  land  to  the  opera  and 
orchestra  in  the  Lincoln  Center  urban  re¬ 
newal  project.  They  could  have  it  at  vacant 
land  prices.  The  two  quite  promptly  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  bold  move. 

No  major  cultural  or  artistic  organizations 
had  ever  occupied  the  deteriorated  14-acre 
triangle  stretching  from  62d  to  66th,  about  a 
block  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Central 
Park. 

TRANSPORTATION  CONVENIENT 

The  city  had  built  its  new  coliseum — con¬ 
vention  hall— only  two  blocks  away,  and  the 
area  was  served  by  subway  and  every  other 
form  of  transportation. 

As  planning  discussions  began,  the  Met 
and  Philharmonic  leaders  could  not  escape 
the  conviction  that  a  more  inclusive  arts 
center  would  be  highly  effective.  An  ex¬ 
ploratory  committee  was  set  up  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III, 
chairman  'Of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
This  was  in  October  1955. 

Thorough  studies  were  made.  It  was  soon 
decided  that  the  center  should  include  all 
the  major  arts  of  live  performance,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  training  in  the  arts, 
and  a  museum  and  library. 

CENTER  BUYS  T5IE  LAND 

A  nonprofit  corporation  was  formed  in 
1956,  a  campaign  for  $75  million  was 
launched,  and  a  Federal-city  grant  of  $6,- 
675,000  was  obtained  for  street  widening, 
construction  of  the  public  plazas  and  under¬ 
ground  parking. 

In  1958  Lincoln  Center  paid  $4,484,677  for 
its  site  and  took  title  to  its  real  estate. 

In  the  old  brownstones  that  occupied  most 
of  the  site  lived  1,647  tenants,  most  of  them 
Puerto  Rican  families.  The  commercial 
buildings  held  383  tenants. 
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Under  New  York  policy— a  much  criti¬ 
cized  one — the  developer  handles  relocation. 
The  center's  real  estate  agents  set  out  to  find 
standard  new  homes  for  the  displaced  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  they  also  offered  them  bonuses  of 
$275  to  $600,  plus  moving  expenses  if  they 
would  relocate  themselves  in  demonstrably 
standard  homes.  By  June  15,  1959,  87  per¬ 
cent  had  moved. 

On  May  14,  1959,  President  Eisenhower 
turned  the  first  spade  of  earth.  From  the 
beginning  of  discussions  to  ground  breaking 
had  taken  only  3  /2  years. 

FACED  COURT  CHALLENGES 

Although  the  speed  seems  dazzling  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  would  imply  smooth  sailing,  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  Three 
court  challenges  were  filed. 

Raising  $75  million,  an  amount  for  exceed¬ 
ing  anything  ever  before  asked  for  the  per¬ 
forming  arts,  was  far  from  easy.  So  far 
$47  million  has  been  pledged.  Sixteen  foun¬ 
dations,  most  of  them  "going  outside  their 
programs"  have  made  grants  of  $27,792,300. 
Of  this  amount  $22,500,000  came  from  the 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations. 

Sixty-nine  corporations  have  given  $4,510,- 
000  and  23  patrons,  $13,625,000.  As  one  of 
the  patrons,  the  chairman,  John  Rockefeller, 
contributed  $5  million  personally.  Mrs.  V. 
Beaumont  Allen  made  a  gift  of  $3  million 
toward  the  Repertory  Theater. 

Bringing  together  the  constituent  institu¬ 
tions  also  took  rare  tact  and  problem-solving. 
The  Met,  the  Philharmonic,  and  Juilliard 
had  deep-rooted  traditions  and  cherished 
their  independence.  They  were  capable  of 
as  much  temperament  as  any  of  their  prima 
donnas. 

Each  constituent  institution  will  remain 
an  independent  entity.  It  will  have  full  ar¬ 
tistic  autonomy  and  raise  all  its  own  operat¬ 
ing  funds.  It  will  rent  its  new  building  from 
the  center  and  share  in  the  center  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  center  thus  has  taken  over  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  raising  all  money  for  the 
new  buildings  and  building  them.  Beyond 
this  it  has  accepted  it  as  its  obligation  to 
bring  about  the'  creative  advancement  of  the 
performing  arts.  It  is  far  more  than  a  land¬ 
lord. 

JUILLIARD  CHANGES  POLICY 

In  furtherance  of  this  end,  the  center  felt 
that  Juilliard  should  change  its  historic 
policy  and  confine  itself  to  graduate  educa¬ 
tion.  Juilliard  agreed.  The  noted  school 
also  agreed,  because  the  center  believed  that 
training  in  drama  should  be  a  part  of  the 
arts  complex,  to  set  up  a  new  drama  division. 

Councils  were  organized  for  the  dance  and 
repertory,  and  the  center  is  nursing  them 
along  until  they  develop  into  full-fledged 
institutions. 

Each  institution,  as  an  essential  part  of 
obtaining  the  finest  building  in  the  world, 
the  only  building  it  needs  and  wants,  selected 
its  own  architect. 

The  initial  studies  by  the  chosen  archi¬ 
tects — Harrison  &  Abramovitz,  chief  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  United  Nations,  Philip  Johnson, 
Pietro  Belluschi,  Eero  Saarinen,  and  Skid¬ 
more,  Owings  &  Merrill — differed  widely. 
Each  of  the  seven  building  designs  had  its 
own  style,  with  one  study  showing  the  stage 
section  of  the  opera  rising  into  a  giant  tail 
fin.  Order  and  coordination  obviously  were 
needed. 

architects’  plans  unified 

They  were  obtained.  The  architects  now 
have  unified  their  plans  by  squaring  all  the 
buildings  and  facing  them  with  60-foot-high 
colonnaded  porticos.  The  great  rows  of  col¬ 
umns,  the  models  indicate,  will  give  the  en¬ 
tire  center  a  Greek  symmetry  and  order,  a 
beauty  so  clear  and  present  that  it  promises 
to  stir  the  least  impressionable  beholder. 

The  20-foot-wide  porticos  also  will  pro¬ 
vide  sheltered  walkways  from  building  to 
building  and  almost  ideal  gathering  places 


for  entering  or  leaving  audiences  or  for  be- 
tween-acts  promenading. 

There  also  will  be  restaurants,  under¬ 
ground  parking  and  shops  to  contribute  to 
the  usability  of  this  remarkable  center. 

All  about  the  center  a  new  kind  of  city 
is  being  built,  a  city  in  which  homes  and 
offices  and  shops  mingle  in  a  new  amalgam 
that  is  overcoming  congestion  by  shortening 
distance.  Lincoln  Center  will  add  to  it  the 
enrichment  of  the  performing  arts,  the 
apogee  of  the  best  the  city  can  offer,  and 
that  only  the  city  can  offer. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  18,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  How  New  York  Helps 
Middle  Class  on  Housing 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

New  York  is  a  city  of  the  rich.  It’s  also 
a  city  of  the  poor.  Now,  by  building  middle- 
income  housing  on  a  new  scale,  it  is  trying 
to  make  certain  that  it  does  not  become  a 
city  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  alone. 

New  York  has  recognized  that  it  cannot 
thrive  with  only  the  upper  and  lower  eco¬ 
nomic  crusts.  A  city  must  have  white  collar 
workers,  little  business  men,  and  skilled 
workers  to  man  business  and  industry,  to 
pay  taxes,  and  to  buy  in  its  stores. 

As  in  all  other  large  cities,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  middle-income  families, 
and  particularly  the  younger  ones,  have 
deserted  New  York  for  the  suburbs.  Many 
did  not  want  to  become  commuters.  They 
left- — and  are  continuing  to  leave — primarily 
because  attractive  housing  was  available  at 
a  manageable  cost  with  FHA-insured  loans, 
low  downpayments,  big  mortgages  and  mod¬ 
erate  monthly  payments. 

NOT  ENOUGH  IN  CITY 

Similar  housing  was  not  easily  to  be  had 
in  the  city.  Although  the  national  urban 
renewal  program  has  built  some  moderate 
rental  housing  in  New  York — comparable  to 
Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores  in  Chi¬ 
cago — New  York  now  sees  that  it  is  not 
enough.  The  city  and  State  are  going  to  step 
in  and  go  much  further. 

Two  huge  programs,  unmatched  anywhere 
else  in  the  country,  have  been  set  up  to 
build  unprecedented  numbers  of  pleasant, 
livable  city  apartments  that  will  rent  for 
$75  to  $150  a  month. 

So  far  12,500  units  have  been  built  and 
40,000  more  are  planned. 

One  of  these  programs  is  based  on  the  old 
liberal-rooted,  labor-oriented  cooperative 
movement.  The  other  will  be  primarily  the 
work  of  private  enterprise,  an  outgrowth  of 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller’s  task  force 
on  middle  income  housing.  Both  are  based 
on  Government  assistance. 

SECTION  TRANSFORMED 

The  tall,  well-built  co-op  apartments  al¬ 
ready  stretch  for  blocks  along  New  York’s 
lower  East  Side.  With  their  gardens  and 
curving  walks,  playgrounds,  and  parking 
areas  they  have  completely  transformed  this 
section  of  the  city. 

Along  the  East  River,  with  its  busy  parade 
of  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  stand 
the  1,672  units  of  Cooperative  Village,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  Housing  Foundation,  a 
federation  of  housing  organizations,  and  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Just  beyond  are  the  1,000  units  of  Amal¬ 
gamated  Dwellings  and  Hillman  Homes,  and 
the  partly  completed  1,728  units  of  Seward 
Park  Homes. 

A  SUPERB  VIEW 

A  Village  apartment  has  a  superb  view 
of  the  river,  exactly  the  view  shared  a  little 
farther  uptown  by  the  United  Nations  and 
some  of  the  city’s  superluxury  apartments. 
It  also  has  an  outlook,  often  from  a  balcony 
(two-thirds  of  the  apartments  have  bal¬ 
conies)  over  the  whole  dazzling  city,  famed 
skyline  and  all. 


Rooms  are  spacious,  as  apartment  rooms  go. 
In  a  typical  one-bedroom  apartment  a  foyer 
leads  into  the  living  room,  a  hall  into  the 
bedroom,  bath,  and  kitchen.  A  dining  area 
adjoins  the  kitchen. 

THE  RENTAL  RANGE 

For  what  is  offered,  rentals  might  reach 
into  the  stratosphere  and  do  so  in  the  up¬ 
river  competitive  buildings. 

Actually  the  rental  is  $73  a  month,  with  a 
downpayment  of  $2,200.  Other  rentals  range 
from  $51  to  $150  a  month,  with  downpay¬ 
ments  from  $975  to  about  $4,000  for  three 
bedrooms  and  terraces.  The  downpayments 
supply  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

Comparisons  are  risky,  but  a  comparable 
one-bedroom  apartment  at  Lake  Meadows  or 
Prairie  Shores  would  cost  about  $110  a 
month. 

Chicago,  however,  requires  no  down  pay¬ 
ments.  Assuming  that  a  New  York  co-op 
tenant-owner  could  earn  about  $10  a  month 
if  he  invested  his  $2,200  downpayment  at 
5*4  percent,  his  monthly  cost  is  therefore 
brought  to  about  $83.  An  $83  out-of-pocket 
expense  for  housing  as  compared  to  $110. 
The  difference  is  significant. 

MAGIC  DIDN’T  DO  IT 

New  York’s  impressive  achievement  is  not 
the  result  of  legerdemain.  It  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  large  part  by  adding  a  measure  of 
tax  abatement  to  the  writedown  in  land 
costs  and  the  limited  profits  used  to  hold 
down  costs  at  Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie 
Shores. 

Most  of  the  co-ops  pay  the  city  of  New 
York  only  the  same  amount  of  taxes  for¬ 
merly  collected  from  the  slums  they  replaced. 
Chicago  has  no  such  tax  concession;  in  fact 
such  an  arrangement  is  barred  by  the  State 
constitution. 

New  York’s  cooperative  housing  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings  back  in  the  1920’s  when  Sidney 
Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  called  upon  his  union  to 
get  into  housing  to  dispel  once  and  for  all 
the  fiction  that  decent  living  is  only  for  the 
privileged. 

He  put  a  young  labor  leader,  Abraham  E. 
Kazan,  in  charge  of  the  construction.  In 
1927,  Amalgamated  Homes  were  built  on  a 
beautiful  site  in  the  Bronx  looking  out  over 
the  Hudson  River  and  a  park. 

The  original  350  units  were  expanded  in 
1931  and  again  in  1941,  1947,  and  1950.  To¬ 
day  1,450  families  live  in  the  apartments, 
which  are  just  as  handsome  as  when  the  first 
units  were  built  32  years  ago. 

In  1927  the  rents  for  the  first  apartments 
averaged  $11  a  room  with  a  $500-a-room 
downpayment  and  today  they  average  $12, 
with  downpayments  still  at  $500.  Rentals 
for  the  newer  buildings  run  about  $15  a 
room  and  require  a  $625-a-room  down- 
payment. 

In  1928  Hillman  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  union  to  take  on  a  new 
housing  job. 

“There  is  enough  power  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  to  abolish  slums,”  he  insisted. 

Again  Kazan  was  put  in  charge,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Dwellings  were  built  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  The  rent  was  $12.25  a 
room;  downpayment  $500  a  room. 

The  depression  and  the  war  halted  build¬ 
ing,  but  in  1949  Kazan  saw  a  new  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  National  Housing  Act  of  that 
year. 

Under  title  1,  the  city,  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost, 
was  permitted  to  clear  slums  and  resell  the 
land  to  developers  at  the  equivalent  of  va¬ 
cant  land  prices.  Hillman  Homes  were 
built  under  title  1. 

The  lines  of  people  applying  for  apart¬ 
ments,  with  the  required  $500  in  hand, 
stretched  for  blocks.  Unquestionably,  more 
housing  of  the  kind  was  needed.  Better  or¬ 
ganization  also  was  necessary. 
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All  of  the  organizations  interested  in 
housing  were  then  brought  together  in  the 
United  Housing  Foundation,  with  Kazan  as 
its  executive  vice  president. 

The  United  Housing  Foundation  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  educational  organization  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  cooperatives. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  a  strong  subsidiary, 
Community  Services,  Inc.,  which  offers  ex¬ 
ecutive  direction  on  a  contract  basis  to  any 
union  or  group  wanting  to  build  a  co-op. 

United  Housing  Foundation  also  may  start 
projects  of  its  own.  It  supplies  invaluable 
initiative  and  know-how,  and  holds  costs 
down  by  acting  as  its  own  general  con¬ 
tractor. 

Under  its  leadership  the  village  was  built. 
Seward  Homes  were  started,  and  a  huge 
5,000  unit  project,  Warbasse  Homes,  started 
in  Brooklyn.  A  contract  has  been  signed 
for  another  title  1  project,  2,817  units  near 
the  New  York  Pennsylvania  Station. 

But  construction  costs  are  rising,  and  New 
York’s  Board  of  Estimate  is  beginning  to 
fight  tax  abatement  for  the  co-ops.  The  city 
controller,  Lawrence  E.  Gerosa,  maintains 
that  the  city  cannot  recover  its  contribution 
to  the  land  write-down  costs  until  the 
buildings  pay  more  taxes.  For  Seward  Park 
Homes,  taxes  equal  55  percent  of  the  full 
tax. 

The  Penn  Station  rents  will  average  $24  a 
room,  with  downpayments  of  $650  a  room. 

WON'T  GO  HIGHER 

“We  won’t  go  any  higher,”  said  Kazan. 

The  housing  leader’s  hair  is  now  white, 
though  his  voice  is  still  soft  and  his  blue  eyes 
gentle. 

“If  we  could  continue  to  pay  the  taxes  of 
the  old  slum  areas  and  could  get  money  at 
3  percent,  we  could  rebuild  New  York,”  said 
Kazan.  “You  would  think  that  everything 
would  be  done  to  encourage  us.  Instead  we 
meet  obstacles.” 

Obstacles  or  not.  the  United  Housing  Foun¬ 
dation  hopes  to  build  another  20,000  units 
in  the  next  5  years.  It  concedes  that  this 
will  be  a  goal  difficult  of  achievement.  But 
it  knows  the  apartments  are  needed. 

TEN  THOUSAND  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND 

United  Housing  Foundation  now  has  10,000 
applications  on  hand.  Each  is  accompanied 
by  the  $500  deposit  and  is  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  wait  for  an  apartment 
.may  be  4  to  5  years. 

The  people  on  the  waiting  list  come  from 
a  broad  cross  section  of  the  city.  Only  a 
small  part  are  union  members.  About  the 
only  restriction  is  that  their  income  cannot 
exceed  $15,000. 

On  a  typical  floor  in  the  “Village”  live  a 
woman  secretary  to  a  union  officer,  a  lawyer 
and  his  wife,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  a  taxi  driver  and  his  wife,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  worker  and  his  wife,  both  Negroes,  and 
a  naturalized  German  scientist  married  to 
an  American. 

Once  in,  the  tenant-owners  tend  to  stay. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  occupants  of  the 
first  Amalgamated  apartments  or  their  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  there.  But  if  they  move, 
the  apartment  may — in  fact,  must  be — sold 
back  to  the  co-op  for  the  exact  price  paid. 
No  speculative  profits  are  permitted  on  sales. 

So  successful  have  the  co-ops  been  that 
two  men  who  learned  the  unique  formula 
under  Kazan  have  begun  building  on  their 
own.  They  have  several  projects  underway. 
They  have  found,  as  has  Kazan,  that  spon¬ 
sorship  by  a  union  is  not  essential. 

SEEK  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

New  York  is  convinced,  despite  this  record, 
that  still  more  middle-income  housing  is  es¬ 
sential.  In  1958  the  State  voted  $100  million 
for  the  purpose.  The  task  force  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  plan 
its  spending — the  committee  is  headed  by 
Otto  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  vice  president  who  built  Lake 


Meadows — reported  that  if  the  money  were 
spent  directly  it  would  “not  go  very  far.” 

The  committee  recommended  employing 
the  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  private 
investment  to  add  another  $250  million. 
With  $350  million  New  York  hopes  that  be¬ 
tween  20,000  and  25,000  middle  income  units 
can  be  built. 

Three  major  steps  were  proposed: 

1.  A  New  York  State  guarantee  of  mortgage 
loans  on  multiple  dwellings,  in  effect  a  New 
York  FHA,  by  which  $20  million  of  the  State’s 
funds  would  be  expected  to  guarantee  $2 
billion  in  mortgages. 

“The  outward  trek  of  the  middle-income 
family  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
Federal  home  mortgage  program  greatly 
favoring  the  suburban  single-family  house 
and  stimulating  the  construction  of  single¬ 
family  housing  at  record  levels,”  said  the 
committee.  “The  imbalance  between  sub¬ 
urban  homes  and  urban  apartments  can  only 
be  corrected  by  the  initiation  of  govern¬ 
mental  policies  as  favorable  to  the  provision 
of  middle-income  or  cooperative  housing 
centrally  located  in  cities.” 

2.  Establishment  of  a  New  York  State 
Housing  Finance  Agency  to  make  mortgage 
loans  for  middle-income  housing. 

Against  the  loans,  guaranteed  either  by 
the  State  or  FHA,  the  State  would  issue  de¬ 
bentures  which  it  would  sell  to  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  public.  As  State  financial 
instruments,  they  would  be  exempt  from 
both  Federal  and  State  taxes. 

3.  Initiate  a  program  under  which  about 
one-third  of  public  housing  funds  would  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing. 

“This,”  said  the  committee,  “would  pro¬ 
vide  a  direct  means  of  restoring  housing  be¬ 
ginning  to  evidence  blight  *  *  *  It  would 
provide  homes  for  families  displaced  by  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  *  *  *  homes  that  the  families 
could  be  encouraged  to  buy.” 

The  forcing  of  middle-income  families  into 
the  suburbs  to  find  housing  has  been  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  city  and  overwhelming  to  the 
suburbs,  the  committee  emphasized.  It 
warned,  however,  that  the  FHA-stimulated 
exodus  will  continue  unless  it  is  checked 
by  the  building  of  good,  middle-income 
housing  in  the  city.  This,  the  committee 
concluded,  can  be  done  practically  only  by 
encouraging  private  investment  and  equity 
capital  “to  fill  the  vast  need  in  this  field." 

In  somewhat  different  ways  cooperatives 
and  private  capital  thus  are  moving  to  save 
the  city  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  for  a  lot 
of  New  Yorkers  and  to  save  New  York  as  a 
city. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  19,  1959] 

Downtown  U.S.A.:  Philadelphia  Blends 
Past,  Present 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

The  old  Philadelphia  area  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Nation  is  now  creating  a  new  kind  of 
city — a  downtown  residential  area  that  will 
uniquely  blend  the  past  with  the  present. 

It  is  Society  Hill. 

In  1776  the  mansions  on  the  hill  and  the 
small  houses  that  ranged  all  the  way  down  to 
sickle-curved  Dock  Creek  and  the  Delaware 
River  were  within  sound  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
ringing  out  the  news  of  independence,  for 
the  area  adjoins  Independence  Hall.  Today 
some  of  them  still  remain. 

They  still  are  within  sight  and  sound  of 
Independence  Hall  and  other  colonial  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Statehouse  block,  but  all  around 
them  are  the  crumbling  buildings  of  a  later 
period  and  the  old  fish  market  that  grew  up 
along  Dock  Creek. 

As  part  of  the  rebuilding  of  Philadelphia, 
108  of  the  old  colonial  buildings  are  to  be 
restored.  The  area  around  them  is  to  be 
tom  out,  and  the  cleared  sections  rebuilt 
with  tower  apartments,  townhouses,  and  the 
necessary  shopping  and  parking  facilities. 


Towers  and  townhouses,  with  their  glass 
and  clean-cut  lines  will  be  as  characteristi¬ 
cally  modern  as  the  colonial  houses  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  18th  century.  By  granting  to  each 
its  own  distinction,  and  fitting  the  two  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fine  regard  for  mass  and  line, 
and  with  parks  and  greenways,  the  towns  of 
2  centuries  will  be  combined  not  with  clash, 
but  with  gain. 

Philadelphia,  undeFits  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram,  will  thus  convert  a  section  that  denied 
its  proud  historical  heritage  into  a  fine  resi¬ 
dential  area  an  easy  walk  or  a  few  minutes' 
drive  from  the  business  center  of  the  city, ' 

It  is  expected  not  only  to  draw  people  back 
to  the  center  of  the  city  to  live  but  to  attract 
even  more  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

For  elan  and  accomplishing  something 
new  and  handsome,  Philadelphia’s  Sofciety 
Hill  project  is  matched  only  by  New  York’s 
Lincoln  Center. 

ONLY  A  PART  OF  PROJECT 

Society  Hill  is  only  a  coordinated  part, 
however,  of  the  extensive  and  impressive 
rebuilding  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia’s  geographic  and  organic  cen¬ 
ter — the  area  around  the  towered,  orna¬ 
mented,  sculptured  city  hall — has  already 
been  substantially  transformed. 

The  “Chinese  Wall,”  the  elevated  railroad 
tracks  which  divided  part  of  the  city  center 
and  matched  the  Chicago  downtown  tracks  as 
an  unsightly  barrier,  have  been  torn  down. 
This  was  done  by  the  owner,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

The  recaptured  area — about  12  blocks  long 
and  1  block  wide— has  already  been  rebuilt 
with  two  office  towers,  a  large  transportation 
center,  a  new  Sheraton  Hotel,  and  a  big 
underground  concourse  of  shops,  transporta¬ 
tion  stations  of  all  kinds,  and  an  ice-skating 
rink.  Excavations  are  underway  for  one 
large  apartment  house  and  another  has  been 
announced. 

CITY  BUILDING  PLANS 

The  city  will  build  a  new  office  building 
and  garage  as  part  of  Penn  Center,  as  the 
area  is  called,  and  has  just  won  a  battle  to 
preserve  the  block  directly  across  from  city 
hall  as  an  open,  green  plaza. 

The  city  also  is  in  the  process  of  renovating 
and  beautifying  the  city  hall  and  the  nearby 
gardens  which  founder  William  Penn  so 
foresightedly  provided.  The  total  cost  for 
this  part  of  the  center  will  be  about  $32 
million. 

Other  huge  areas  of  the  city  are  under 
redevelopment  or  are  marked  for  conserva¬ 
tion.  Fourteen  federally  authorized  projects 
will  cover  11  square  miles  out  of  the  city’s 
130  square  miles.  Some  of  this  is  open 
wasteland  that  needs  no  clearance,  but  it  is 
far  more  territory  than  either  New  York  or 
Chicago  is  attempting  to  deal  with  (though 
both  cities  have  larger  allocations  of  Federal 
slum  clearance  and  conservation  funds) . 

SYSTEM  OF  PRIORITIES 

But  in  all  of  these  sections,  Philadelphia 
is  moving :  Under  William  L.  Rafsky,  develop¬ 
ment  coordinator,  a  system  of  priorities  has 
been  set  up.  In  the  budget  each  year  the  city 
sets  aside  $32  million  to  $35  million  for  re¬ 
newal,  conservation,  and  related  public 
works. 

Half  of  the  money  is  allocated  for  conserva¬ 
tion — 23  percent  for  the  center  city,  18  per¬ 
cent  for  industrial  renewal,  and  9  percent  for 
institutions.  The  city  funds  are  available 
regardless  of  grants  received  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Philadelphia  knows  where  it  is  going,  al¬ 
though  with  William  Penn’s  broad  park- 
centered  boulevards  and  park  circles  in  each 
compass  section,  it  does  not  have  as  far  to 
go  as  many  less  fortunate  and  less  beautiful 
cities. 

Society  Hill — it  was  named  for  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  who  did  business  there  in 
colonial  days — is  a  case  in  point. 
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QUAKERS  ON  OTHER  SIDE 

The  fashionable  old  Episcopal  side  of  the 
colonial  capital — the  Quakers  lived  on  the 
other  side — was  doomed  as  a  fine  residential 
section  early  in  its  history.  Huge  sheds,  piers, 
and  tracks  spread  dark  fingers  out  into  the 
Delaware  River  and  encroached  on  Society 
Hill. 

Dock  Creek  in  time  was  buried  and  its 
sweeping  curve  cobblestoned  and  lined  with 
the  produce  and  fish  markets.  The  elite  of 
Philadelphia  in  their  old  houses  a  little 
farther  up  the  hill  retreated  “out  the  main 
line”  to  the  suburbs. 

Decay  set  in.  The  graceful  colonial  houses, 
many  of  them  with  fanlighted  doors  and 
solid  shutters  protecting  their  small-paned 
windows,  were  knocked  about  and  over¬ 
crowded.  Only  a  few,  like  the  great  Powel 
House,  the  residence  of  the  city’s  last  colonial 
mayor,  Samuel  Powel,  were  preserved  as  his¬ 
torical  monuments. 

But  time  brought  its  own  cure,  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cure.  Use  of  the  old  docks  and 
piers  declined;  the  world  shipping  went  to 
newer  terminals.  The  rat-infested,  jammed 
old  market  became  wholly  inadequate. 

MERCHANTS  MOVE 

Philadelphia  built  a  $100  million  food-dis¬ 
tribution  center  on  another  suitable  site. 
This  year  the  Dock  Street  merchants  moved 
to  their  new  quarters,  and  Dock  Street, 
picturesque  in  its  ghostly  emptiness,  now 
awaits  the  wreckers. 

The  piers  are  soon  to  go.  In  their  place 
the  city  will  build  parks,  marinas,  restau¬ 
rants.  and  mooring  places  for  historic  ships. 

And  thus  Society  Hill  is  at  last  ready  for 
remaking. 

The  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 
recognized  that  it  was  an  area  with  few 
parallels.  It  required  a  new  approach  to  re¬ 
development,  for  there  was  no  question  but 
that  most  of  the  remaining  colonial  houses 
must  be  saved  and  restored. 

With  special  architectural  advice,  the  au¬ 
thority  specified  what  was  to  be  cleared  and 
what  preserved;  it  marked  out  the  areas  for 
apartments  and  townhouses.  It  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  the  new  buildings  would 
complement  and  not  engulf  the  old  and  that 
there  would  be  a  suitable  mixture  of  high 
and  low  buildings. 

DISTINCTIVE  WALKWAYS 

It  also  provided  that  greenways  must  run 
through  the  area.  The  greenway  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  Philadelphia  meaning.  It  is  a  particular 
kind  of  walkway.  Using  some  of  the  narrow, 
cobbled  old  streets — alleys  in-  some  cases — 
the  walkways  will  be  beautifully  planted. 
They  always  lead,  through  a  long,  alluring 
vista,  to  some  point  of  historic  interest  or 
beauty.  For  example,  the  about-to-be-re¬ 
stored  dome  of  the  old  colonial  “headhouse,” 
the  head  of  a  colonial  marketplace,  will 
beckon  at  the  end  of  one. 

With  these  standards  set,  the  authority 
did  not  invite  developers  to  bid  in  the  usual 
way  for  the  56  acres  of  land.  A  land  price 
was  set.  The  tendency  might  have  been  to 
cheapen  what  was  to  be  built  in  order  to 
win  the  contract. 

The  authority  instead  announced  a  na¬ 
tional  contract  to  the  developer  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  best  plan  for  the  new  Society 

Hill. 

Webb  &  Knapp,  the  giant  New  York  devel¬ 
opers  who  are  rebuilding  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
here,  won.  Their  plan  was  prepared  by  Ar¬ 
chitect  I.  M.  Pei,  who  also  designed  the  new 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  buildings.  He  achieved, 
said  a  leading  architectural  magazine,  “a 
great  serenity  and  harmony,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  pulling  together  of  the  complicated  and 
often  discordant  elements  of  the  city  pic¬ 
ture  *  *  *  to  produce  lovely  spaces  and  a 
restful  coherent  skyline.” 

GARDEN  SQUARES 

The  apartments  in  the  Dock  Street  area 
and  in  another  section  will  look  over  the  new 


waterfront,  over  the  garden  squares  into 
which  the  old  houses  and  the  new  will  be 
fitted,  over  Independence  Mall  and  Inde¬ 
pendence  National  Historical  Park — both  now 
being  built  around  Independence  Hall. 

The  historical  park  forms  one  boundary  of 
Society  Hill:  Here  the  old  custom  house, 
the  old  merchants  exchange  and  the  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States  have  just  been 
cleared  of  all  their  surrounding  clutter  and 
linked  by  a  park-mall  leading  up  to  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall.  Residents  of  the  future  hill 
might  well  take  this  route  to  their  offices. 

Plans  for  Society  Hill  had  scarcely  been 
announced  when  a  rush  began  to  buy  the  old 
colonial  houses.  Shells  of  old  houses  that 
might  have  been  pifrchased  for  $3,000  a  few 
years  ago  now  are  going  for  $8,000  to  $12,000. 

RESTORATION  STANDARDS 

A  private  citizen  who  wants  to  buy  one  of 
the  old  houses  and  restore  it  to  standards  set 
by  the  authority  may  do  so.  Historical  so¬ 
cieties  also  will  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
restore  any  houses  in  which  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested.  Webb  &  Knapp,  with  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  old  fireplaces,  the  carving, 
the  old  windows,  and  all  the  rest,  will  restore 
the  others. 

New  kitchens,  new  baths,  new  wiring,  and 
new  heating  systems  will  be  unobtrusively 
installed  and  the  houses  brought  back  to  the 
graciousnsss  they  had  in  their  prime. 

One  of  the  showplaces  of  the  Nation  evi¬ 
dently  is  in  the  making  in  Philadelphia  and 
particularly  on  Society  Hill.  Historic  build¬ 
ings,  churches,  streets — areas  of  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  to  all  Americans — will  at  last  be 
given  a  proper  setting,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  country  may  see  the  city  of  the  future 
at  its  best,  a  beautiful,  livable  blend  of  the 
best  of  new  and  old. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  20,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.;  The  Pittsburgh 
Renaissance 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Looking  upriver  toward  the  triangle  of 
land  created  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Monongahela  you  see  great  towers 
standing  handsomely  in  green  parks. 

Beyond,  other  new  office  towers  and  sweep¬ 
ing  highways  rise  above  the  dark  mass  of  the 
city. 

This  is  Pittsburgh,  1959.  At  the  Point,  the 
apex,  and  in  a  number  of  other  sections  of 
the  Golden  Triangle — the  330-acre  central 
business  district — Pittsburgh  is  a  realized 
vision  of  what  the  city  can  be. 

The  grime,  the  ugly  clutter,  the  property- 
destroying  decay  of  the  past  have  in  these 
sections,  been  wiped  away.  At  the  same  time, 
floods  have  been  brought  under  control, 
smoke  has  been  banished  and  a  new  $100 
million  treatment  plant  will  end  stream  pol¬ 
lution. 

Urban  renewal,  phase  1,  is  so  far  along — 
one-fourth  of  the  Golden  Triangle  has  been 
or  is  being  rebuilt  in  the  tower-garden  pat¬ 
tern — that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
city  that  is  emerging. 

And  phase  2  is  well  underway  before 
phase  one  is  finished. 

Phase  2  will  be  centered  on  making  Pitts¬ 
burgh  a  good  place  to  live. 

With  the  same  kind  of  energy  and  the 
same  combination  of  government  and  top 
business  that  has  transformed  such  an  im¬ 
pressive  section  of  the  central  city,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  now  setting  out  to  accomplish  two 
objectives:  (1)  To  bring  upper  and  middle-' 
income  families  back  into  the  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  to  live,  and  (2)  to  rehabilitate  huge, 
drab,  slipping  residential  sections  that  spread 
behind  the  triangle,  onto  the  other  sides  of 
the  rivers  and  up  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

During  the  years  when  a  black  pall  of 
smoke  often  turned  noon  into  night,  and 
the  rivers  seemed  always  threatening  to  flood, 
Pittsburghers  who  could  afford  to  do  so  fled 
the  triangle. 


With  the  exception  of  the  residents  of  one 
new  apartment  house,  and  slum  dwellers 
who  have  had  no  choice,  the  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  now  is  almost  solidly  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Pittsburgh’s  "renaissance” — the  city’s  own 
word  for  its  partial  transformation— was  in 
its  first  phase  almost  entirely  a  rebuilding  to 
fortify  business,  industrial,  and  educational 
functions. 

Approximately  six  and  one-half  of  the  first 
seven  urban  renewal  projects  fell  in  these 
categories.  They  included  the  Gateway 
center,  the  point  project  where  three -office 
towers  have  been  completed,  and  three  oth¬ 
ers  (plus  a  new  Hilton  hotel  with  gold 
anodized  frame)  nearing  completion;  three 
projects  for  industrial  expansion;  and  two 
for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mellon  Park,  a  block-square  garden  of 
great  beauty  atop  a  six-level  underground 
parking  garage,  was  largely  a  private,  mid- 
Triangle  undertaking.  The  park  with  its 
fountains  and  flowers  is  a  general  civic  joy, 
but  the  square  became  a  choice  office  center. 
The  31-story  aluminum  Alcoa  building  and 
the  41-story  United  States  Steel  building 
were  constructed  around  it. 

A  MATTER  OF  SURVIVAL 

Robert  B.  Pease,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority,  points  out 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  economic  heart 
of  the  city  and  the  general  cleaning  up  were 
a  matter  of  survival. 

Some  of  Pittsburgh’s  leading  industries 
were  threatening  to  leave.  If  they  had  gone, 
there  would  have  been  little  possibility  of 
any  remaking  of  the  old  and  grimy  city. 

With  industry  now  expanding  and  provid¬ 
ing  more  jobs  in  the  general  area  and  in  the 
Triangle;  with  the  new  accessibility  that 
comes  from  modern  highways  and  parking 
facilities;  with  clean  air  and  a  magnificent 
river  and  city  view,  downtown  Pittsburgh 
has  become  not  only  livable,  but  a  prime 
place  to  live. 

Just  beyond  Mellon  Square,  on  the  side  of 
a  big,  rounding  hill — called  Lower  Hill — 
Pittsburgh  is  now  building  a  $100  million 
combined  apartment,  convention  and  cul¬ 
tural  center: 

It  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  centers 
of  the  kind,  the  heady  champagne  of  the 
new  city.  It  leads  off  phase  2  in  the  Steel 
City. 

fourteen-thousand-seat  arena 

Midway  up  the  hill  and  partly  sunk  into 
it  is  a  huge,  14,000-seat  arena.  A  curved 
pointed  section  of  roof  projects  over  it  like 
an  anchored  quarter  moon.  It  is  an 
astonishing  sight. 

The  convention  hall  will  be  finished  in 
1961  and  when  the  weather  turns  cold  or 
rainy,  the  sectional  roof,  at  the  press  of  a 
button,  will  slide  around  and  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  arena.  In  good  weather,  the  arena  can 
be  opened  to  the  skies. 

The  city  and  county  government,  founda¬ 
tions,  corporations,  and  the  public  contri¬ 
buted  to  build  this  $14  million  pleasure 
dome. 

Contracts  have  just  been  let  to  Webb  & 
Knapp,  the  big  New  York  development  firm 
which  is  rebuilding  city  after  city,  to  con¬ 
struct  1,000  apartment  units  around  the 
auditorium  and  the  cultural  buildings  which 
will  later  form  part  of  the  project. 

PARKING  RUINS  EFFECT 

In  a  fit  of  shortsighted  economy,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  decided  to  use  about  half  of  the  17- 
acre  park  that  will  surround  the  dome  for 
surface  parking.  The  Webb  &  Knapp  plan 
which  was  accepted  by  the  city  pointed  out 
that  this  would  partly  ruin  the  effect. 

The  plan  had  proposed  running  handsome 
terraces  of  two  30-story  luxury  apartments 
out  over  part  of  the  site  and  putting  the 
cars  beneath  them.  Apartments  and  cul¬ 
tural  center  would  then  look  down  upon  a 
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dome  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  not  on  a 
noisy,  bleak  parking  lot. 

Other  apartments,  also  with  hillside  ter¬ 
races,  will  be  built  to  the  side  of  the  center. 
They,  too,  will  have  a  garden  setting  and 
views  of  city  and  river.  A  refurbished  shop¬ 
ping  street  which  ultimately  may  become  a 
mall  will  connect  Lower  Hill  with  a  new 
riverside  campus  and  housing  for  Duquesne 
University. 

SLUMS  CLEARED 

The  housing  site  is  now  largely  cleared  of 
the  slums  that  clustered  there  and  the  new 
apartments  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  1962. 

Lower  Hill  is  a  scant  10-minute  walk 
from  Mellon  Square  and  midtriangle  offices 
and  hotels  and  about  a  mile’s  walk  from  the 
point  and  Gateway  Center. 

Pittsburgh,  like  New  York  and  unlike 
Chicago,  is  building  a  central  convention 
hall-cultural  center,  and  using  it  not  only 
to  clear  slums  but  to  spur  redevelopment  of 
that  area.  The  millions  spent  are  working 
doubly  and  triply.  Their  effect  is  com¬ 
pounded. 

PUBLIC  HOUSINC  WITH  A  VIEW 

It  is  as  though  Chicago  had  built  its 
convention  hall  just  south  or  north  of  the 
Loop  and  its  construction  had  brought  about 
the  redevelopment  of  the  near  south  or 
near  north  area  with  some  of  the  city’s  finest 
housing. 

Public  housing,  frequently  occupying 
striking  hilltop  sites  (sites  neglected  by 
private  builders)  provides  the  low-income 
group  in  Pittsburgh. 

Up  to  the  present  though,  little  has  been 
planned  for  middle-income  families  or  for 
deteriorating  older  middle-income  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

The  urban  redevelopment  authority  has 
Federal  grants  for  planning  two  major  re¬ 
newal-conservation  projects,  one  of  258 
acres  in  the  East  Liberty  area  and  one  of 
164  acres  in  the  Chateau  district.  They 
might  be  compared  to  the  kind  of  program 
Chicago  is  proposing  in  Englewood  and  the 
Near  West  Side  and  they’re  in  about  the 
same  stage  of  progress — formal  planning. 

But  Pittsburgh  has  a  staggering  problem. 
Approximately  150,000  of  the  500,000  dwel¬ 
ling  units  in  the  metropolitan  area — Alle¬ 
gheny  County — were  listed  as  substandard 
in  the  1950  census.  In  the  same  census 
only  18  percent  of  Chicago's  1  million  units 
were  placed  in  that  category.  Since  then, 
Chicago  has  reduced  this  by  one-third. 

STILL  MUCH  TO  DO 

Pittsburgh  was  not  included  in  the  Census 
Bureau’s  1956  housing  inventory  that  showed 
Chicago’s  progress,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
it  made  much  of  a  dent. 

“We  have  to  go  much  beyond  the  urban 
renewal  projects,"  said  -  Bernard  F.  Losh- 
bough,  executive  director  of  Action-Housing, 
Inc. 

Richard  K.  Mellon,  who  is  to  Pittsburgh 
what  the  Rockefellers  are  to  New  York,  and 
who  initiated  or  helped  to  initiate  every 
major  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance, 
convinced  the  city’s  leadership  that  Pitts¬ 
burgh  must  eliminate  all  slum  and  blighted 
areas  in  the  next  20  years. 

The  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Development,  the  group  organized  by  Mellon 
to  bring  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
set  up  a  special  new  organization  to  see  that 
the  housing  job  is  done. 

PLANNING  MAIN  PURPOSE 

Its  function  is  not  to  build  houses  and 
develop  urban  renewal  projects,  but  “to 
cause  housing  and  good  urban  planning  to 
be  developed.”  This  is  a  powerful  assign¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Pittsburgh. 

Action-Housing  was  incorporated  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1957.  In  its  first  2  years  it  worked 
to  mobilize  all  Government  and  private  re¬ 


sources  for  the  construction  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  middle-income  housing  on  a  scale 
that  will  make  over  aging,  deteriorating 
neighborhoods.  What  is  sought  is  no  less 
than  the  breakthrough  housing  needed  in 
every  large  city. 

To  this  end,  it  has: 

1.  Sponsored  an  experimental  rental  hous¬ 
ing  development,  the  first  built  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  under  section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — 90  percent,  long-term,  Gov¬ 
ernment-guaranteed  loans.  Spring  Hill  Gar¬ 
dens,  on  a  Pittsburgh  hill  overlooking  the 
city,  cost  $1,776,500.  The  209  one-,  two-  and 
three-bedroom  units  rent  for  $77.50  to  $97.50. 

Although  the  setting  is  fine,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  equal  but  do  not  improve  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  commercial  garden-type  apartments, 
they  are  renting  slowly.  Loshbough  thinks 
such  housing  in  the  future  will  have  to  be 
better  designed. 

■  2.  On  a  pilot  basis  Action-Housing  rehabil¬ 

itated  a  single  old  house,  again  using  section 
221,  as  homeowners  in  conservation  areas 
are  eligible  to  do.  The  boxy,  two -story 
frame  with  its  comfortable  front  porch  was 
purchased  for  $6,000.  About  $3,000  was  spent 
for  a  new  kitchen  and  bath,  painting  and 
correcting  other  faults.  The  house  will  be 
sold  for  $10,000.  A  family  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  will  be  able  to  buy  it,  with  no  down- 
payment,  for  $70  a  month. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience  and  by 
assisting  in  getting  essential  financing,  Ac¬ 
tion-Housing  hopes  to  spur  scores  of  build¬ 
ers  to  rehabilitate  such  old  houses  in  blocks 
of  25  to  30. 

3.  Raising  $2  million  from  private  industry 
for  establishment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
break  the  bottleneck — a  lack  of  intermediate 
equity  capital — which  Action  believes  has 
always  stopped  private  builders  from  re¬ 
building  old  houses  and  old  city  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  buy  land  for 
sale  to  redevelopers  and  to  loan  builders 
intermediate  equity  capital  for  new  housing 
or  for  restoring  rundown  housing. 

Loshbough  explained:  Suppose  it  should 
cost  $375,000  to  restore  50  old  houses.  FHA 
would  make  a  90  percent  loan.  The  fund 
would  lend  the  builder  70  percent  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  builder  would  put  up 
the  other  30  percent. 

A  similar  $2,200,000  fund  in  Cleveland  in 
4  years  stimulated  $133  million  in  private 
and  public  investment  and  resulted  in  5,542 
new  dwelling  units. 

4.  Stimulating  the  community  organiza¬ 
tion  that  it  believes  is  essential  to  conserva¬ 
tion.  James  V.  Cunningham,  who  was  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
Community  Conference  during  the  stormy 
period  in  which  the  $39  million  conservation 
plan  was  adopted,  was  brought  to  Pittsburgh 
to  direct  community  organization  there. 

The  housing  program  is  large,  but  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  confident  that  it  will  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Pittsburgh  is  an  old  city.  In  1758  the 
British  defeated  the  French  in  a  battle  on 
the  point.  The  old  blockhouse  built  in  1764 
to  hold  British  control  still  stands  in  the 
new  36-acre  Point  Park,  the  gateway  to  the 
new  city  as  well  as  the  old. 

Pittsburgh  also  is  a  tight  city,  confined  as 
it  is  between  the  two  rivers.  Some  of  the 
downstown  streets  are  scarcely  more  than 
alley  width.  Through  years  of  neglect, 
smoke,  and  floods  Pittsburgh  became  one  of 
the  most  unprepossessing  of  American  cities, 
and  in  large  parts  it  still  is. 

The  city  has  far  to  go,  but  the  distance  it 
has  come  is  phenomenal,  and  the  confidence 
that  grows  out  of  having  thus  beaten  the 
devil  promises  that  the  rest  of  the  city  will 
be  brought  up  to  the  standards  of  the  new 
city  now  abuilding. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  21,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  Baltimore  Shakes  Urban 
“Sleep” 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Back  in  1904  a  fire  leveled  the  downtown 
heart  of  Baltimore. 

The  old  city  on  Chesapeake  Bay  set  up  a 
commission  to  rebuild  the  ruins  in  a  more 
orderly  way.  But  the  high  hopes  collapsed. 
Most  of  the  new  structures  were  erected  on 
the  old  foundations.  The  result  was  a 
jumble. 

By  the  late  1950’s  there  were  a  frightening 
number  of  “For  Rent”  signs  downtown  on 
closed  stores  and  lofts.  The  financial  center 
was  on  one  side  of  the  district  and  the  major 
shopping  area  on  the  other  side. 

Baltimore  did  not  forget  the  old  lesson. 
The  city  is  about  to  rebuild  its  downtown 
heart  into  one  of  the  best  ordered  and  uni¬ 
fied  of  central  areas.  Since  Baltimore  is  a 
city  which  traditionally  prizes  grace  in  city 
living  the  plans  call  for  a  center  of  excep¬ 
tional  urbanity  and  economic  solidity.  It 
will  be  called  Charles  Center. 

The  plans  have  been  made.  A  $35  million 
urban  renewal  bond  issue  to  buy  and  clear 
the  land  has  been  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  voters,  and  appraisals  are  under  way. 

A  4,000-CAR  GARAGE 

In  the  22-acre,  roughly  wedge-shaped, 
center,  Baltimore  expects  to  have  a  new 
Federal  office  building,  a  new  800-room  hotel, 
a  TV-theater  center,  a  transportation  termi¬ 
nal,  eight  office  and  retail  buildings,  three 
public  parks  of  a  new  kind,  an  integrated 
pedestrian  mall,  and  a  4,000-car  underground 
garage. 

Adjoining  will  be  a  new  $12  million  civic 
auditorium  and  convention  center.  Funds 
have  been  voted  for  this  too. 

After  sleeping  since  the  Civil  War,  Balti¬ 
more  is  carrying  these  plans  even  further. 
The  whole  downtown,  with  Charles  Center 
as  the  hub,  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  forested  with 
trees  under  a  20-year  $470  blillion  program. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  residential  areas 
that  surround  the  core  is  covered  by  another 
20-year  plan,  a  $900  million  proposal  for  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight. 

The  plans  are  immensely  ambitious  for  a 
city  with  a  population  of  about  1  million 
situated  in  an  area  embracing  1,600,000  peo¬ 
ple.  So  far  only  a  small  beginning  has  been 
made.  What  is  unique  about  Baltimore  is 
the  speed  and  unanimity  with  which  the 
plans  were  adopted. 

NO  FIGHT  TO  DELAY 

The  Charles  Center  plan  was  presented  to 
Mayor  Thomas  D’Alesandro,  Jr.,  on  March  27, 
1958.  By  this  fall,  only  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  it  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
city  and  the  money— all  local — has  been 
voted. 

All  of  this  was  achieved  without  a  single 
major  fight  of  the  kind  that  has  delayed 
Chicago  urban -renewal  proposals  and  some¬ 
times  resulted  in  damaging  compromises. 

Isaac  Hamburger  is  a  symbol  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  spirit.  For  109  years  Hamburger’s,  a 
fine  men’s  store,  has  stood  on  Baltimore 
Street,  which  runs  through  the  Charles  Cen¬ 
ter  site.  Although  its  building  is  old  and 
rickety,  the  store  has  spent  $500,000  to  re¬ 
model  its  three  floors.  Hamburger  is  the 
only  property  owner  who  has  made  major 
improvements.  His  store  will  be  torn  down. 

Hamburger  is  deeply  unhappy  about  this 
project,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Greater  Bal¬ 
timore  Committee  he  favors  the  Charles  Cen¬ 
ter  plan.  He  thinks  it  is  essential  for 
Baltimore. 

EXPRESSWAYS  HELPED 

Several  steps  helped  open  the  way  for 
Charles  Center.  The  completion  of  major 
new  expressways  took  through  traffic  out  of 
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the  downtown  area  and  made  reclamation 
possible. 

Baltimore  also  brought  all  its  urban- 
renewal  and  housing  agencies  together  into 
the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Agency,  and  thus  eliminated  bottlenecks. 
Richard  L.  Steiner,  former  commissioner  of 
urban  renewal  in  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  was  persuaded  to 
leave  his  Washington  post  to  head  it. 

The  agency  reorganization  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  few  months.  Mayor  D’Alesandro, 
in  commenting  on  the  unusual  speed,  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  believe  the  mayor  should  lead, 
and  not  wait  to  be  pushed.” 

Baltimore  therefore  has  decided  what  it 
must  do  and  has  set  out  to  do  it.  Whether 
the  plans  will  be  carried  out  with  equal 
dispatch  and  unanimity  remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  are  skeptical.  ‘‘I’ll  never  live  to  see 
the  day,”  said  a  taxi  driver. 

LONG  HISTORY  OP  LETHARGY 

There  is  also  a  long  history  of  lethargy. 
The  quoted  words  “After  sleeping  since  the 
Civil  War,”  were  those  of  J.  Jefferson  Miller, 
$l-a-year  general  manager  of  the  Charles 
Center  project. 

The  figures  and  even  a  brief  look  at  Balti¬ 
more  confirm  them.  From  1949  through 
1968  only  three  large  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed  downtown,  though  the  region  is 
growing  in  population  and  industry.  Retail 
sales  in  the  downtown  stores  have  fallen  19 
percent  in  the  last  7  years.  One,  of  the  empty 
buildings  in  Charles  Center  was' occupied  by 
a  department  store  which  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  1955.  ” 

All  the  while,  35  shopping  centers  with 
2,500,000  square  feet  of  space  and  parking  for 
25,000  cars  were  built  in  the  suburbs. 

The  city  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  dry  rot.  The  taxable  base  in  the  central 
business  district  dwindled  from  $156  million 
to  $140  million,  a  decline  of  10  percent  from 
1952  to  1958. 

Action  was  becoming  a  matter  of  survival. 
The  giant  could  no  longer  afford  to  sleep.  A 
merchants’  committee  recognized  that  the 
problem  was  more  than  theirs,  and  took  the 
lead  in  forming  the  Committee  for  Down¬ 
town.  At  about  the  same  time  (in  1956) 
the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

The  downtown  committee  then  employed 
the  planning  council  of  the  Greater  Balti¬ 
more  Committee  to  develop  a  program  for 
downtown.  Under  the  direction  of  David  A. 
Wallace,  who  had  planned  Philadelphia’s  re¬ 
newal,  the  Charles  Center  plan  was  drafted. 
It  was  done  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
city  planning  agencies. 

No  Federal  subsidy  will  be  used,  largely  for 
the  reason  that  the  type  of  project  is  not 
eligible  for  Federal  aid.  The  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  using  its  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  the  bond  issue  funds,  expects  to  buy  the 
land  for  about  $24  million. 

After  subtracting  the  land  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes,  it  hopes  to  sell  the  plots 
for  the  other  buildings  for  about  $17  million. 
Even  though  no  write-down  will  be  offered, 
the  city  thinks  buyers  will  be  able  to  afford 
the  price  for  the  big  office  and  commercial 
structures  they  will  erect. 

The  purchasers  of  the  land  are  expected 
to  spend  about  $100  million  for  their  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  city  about  $17  million,  for 
streets,  parks,  utilities,  and  a  new  $4,700,000 
transportation  terminal. 

City  officials  think  the  increase  in  property 
values  will  be  so  great  that  Baltimore  will 
recover  its  entire  $17  million  in  9  years 
through  Increased  taxes. 

Miller  has  been  negotiating  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  to  place  the 
proposed  Baltimore  Federal  building  on  the 
site  allotted  to  it  in  the  plan. 


LOOKS  ALMOST  TOO  GOOD 

“At  least  five  large  developers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  interest  in  bidding  on  the  land, 
for  from  one  to  three  buildings  each,”  said 
Miller,  displaying  several  letters.  “It  looks 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.” 

The  Charles  Center  plan  was  originally  set 
up  on  a  10-year  schedule.  Miller  now  says 
this  is  too  slow.  He  wants  to  see  it  com¬ 
pleted  in  6  years  at  the  outside. 

Charles  Center  is  situated  on  a  slope  that 
rises  from  the  bay  to  a  ridge  crowned  by  the 
stately  old  red  brick  parsonage  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  one  of  the  few  colonial  buildings 
that  survived  the  fire  of  1904. 

The  plans  for  Charles  Center  make  use  of 
this  variation  in  level.  The  huge  parking 
garage — larger  than  Chicago’s  Grant  Park 
garage — will  be  at  the  lowest  level,  as  will 
bus  and  transit  terminals.  The  upper  levels 
will  be  kept  free  for  pedestrian  use. 

Here,  too,  there  will  be  variety — terraces, 
sunken  gardens,  elevated  arcades,  a  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  a  new  vista,  courts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size  revealed  through  razed  buildings. 
Open  space  will  be  used,  not  for  emptiness 
but  to  frame  and  set  off  the  buildings. 

Like  Chicago’s  plans  for  its  proposed  city- 
county  plaza  block,  Charles  Center  will  in¬ 
clude  shops  and  restaurants  to  keep  it  alive 
in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day. 

As  Baltimore  grew,  its  better  specialty 
shops  and  its  big  department  stores  were 
not  snugly  spaced.  The  Baltimore  shopping 
area  does  not  have  the  unity  of  Chicago’s 
State  Street.  It  is  also  too  far  from  the 
major  office  section  to  draw  noon-hour 
shoppers. 

To  tie  the  stores  together  and  to  tie  them 
to  Charles  Center,  several  second-level,  cov¬ 
ered,  air-conditioned  malls  are  proposed. 
Walking  free  of  the  traffic  below,  shoppers 
will  be  able  to  circulate  in  a  new  sheltered 
and  attractive  environment. 

LANDSCAPING  PLANNED 

Several  other  large  conservation  projects 
are  in  the  early  execution  or  planning  stages. 
In  one  of  them,  as  a  demonstration  of  how 
an  old  neighborhood  may  be  improved,  all 
of  the  old  shed  and  alley  structures  in  the 
center  of  a  square  block  are  being  torn  out. 

Such  projects  in  a  sense  continue  the  re¬ 
furbishing  of  old  neighborhoods  that  Balti¬ 
more  began  under  the  widely  heralded  Bal¬ 
timore  plan  a  few  years  ago.  It  attempted 
to  check  decay  by  strict  code  enforcement 
and  by  persuading  homeowners  to  repair 
their  property. 

It  produced  some  striking  improvements, 
but  not  enough.  Baltimore  learned  that  the 
neighborhood  as  well  as  the  homes  would 
have  to  be  improved,  and  that  this  would 
take  more  than  individual  initiative.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  a  few  spots  Baltimore  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  rehabilitation  could  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  city  also  has  a  number  of  beautiful 
squares  and  small  gardens  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  remaking  it  is  planning.  The  hope 
is  to  make  large  parts  of  the  city  as  gracious 
and  handsome  as  some  small  parts  now  are. 
But  the  real  test  in  Baltimore  still  lies  ahead. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  22,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  Washington  To  Replace 
Slum  With  Magnificent  Mall 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Almost  in  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol’s 
dome  lies  a  rundown,  little  backwater  of  a 
town  within  a  city. 

It  slumbered  and  fell  into  deep  decay  as 
Washington’s  officialdom,  most  of  its  work¬ 
ers,  and  virtually  all  of  its  tourists  unheed  - 
lngly  rode  by. 

This  slum-ridden  part  of  the  Nation’s 
Capital — southwest  Washington — is  now, 
under  the  urban  renewal  program,  to  be  re¬ 


built  into  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
distinctive  of  urban  areas. 

For  handsomeness  it  will  be  rivaled  only 
by  New  York’s  Lincoln  Center  and  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Society  Hill.  Chicago  has  nothing 
comparable. 

Southwest’s  10th  Street,  which  formerly 
was  lined  with  two-story  red  brick  houses 
dating  back  to  the  Reconstruction  Era,  will 
become  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
city  malls  and  plazas. 

a  "carpet"  pattern 

Ten  major  new  buildings  will  be  grouped 
around  the  mall  and  adjoining  plaza — both 
wide  courts  paved  in  the  pattern  of  a  Persian 
carpet  and  planted  with  banks  of  trees  and 
flowers. 

Beyond,  and  tying  into  this  monumental 
and  future  ceremonial  entry  into  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  town  houses  and  apartments  for 
about  4,500  families. 

This  area,  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Capitol  on  one  side  and  from  downtown 
Washington  on  the  other,  comprises  about 
1  square  mile.  The  plan,  now  in  reasonably 
final  form,  will  cost  at  least  $400  million. 

At  times  this  vast  project  for  making  over 
a  city  in  the  grand  manner  has  seemed  like 
an  ambitious  dream  to  most  of  Washington. 
Planning  began  in  1951.  After  delay  and 
dissension,  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 

CONSTRUCTION  TO  START 

In  some  sections  all  of  the  land  has  been 
acquired  and  cleared.  In  most  of  the  other 
parts,  acquisition  and  clearance  are  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  completed.  The  first 
new  apartment  in  the  area  has  been  finished, 
and  construction  will  begin  this  fall  on  the 
town  center,  the  shopping  area,  and  on  a 
nearby  group  of  apartments. 

The  plans  for  the  mall  have  been  prepared 
by  the  New  York  development  firm  of  Webb 
&  Knapp,  Inc.,  and  are  now  under  study 
by  a  special  board  of  review. 

In  addition,  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  three  of  the  Government  buildings.  One 
is  under  construction  and  two  are  in  design. 

Southwest  Washington  at  last  is  moving 
from  the  limbo  of  uncertainty  into  accom¬ 
plishment. 

AN  EIGHT-BLOCK  MALL 

The  Great  Mall — now  only  designated  as 
the  10th  Street  Mall — will  extend  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  a  dramatic 
terminal  court  on  the  completely  redesigned 
riverfront.  The  distance  is  about  eight 
blocks. 

At  present  the  red  brick  towers  of  the 
Smithsonian  are  shut  in  on  the  river  side 
by  two  World  War  II  “tempos” — buildings 
slapped  together  to  last  only  through  the 
emergency  but  still  shabbily  surviving.  They 
will  be  torn  out  and  the  stately  old  museum 
given  a  broad  setting  of  terraces  and  gardens 
at  the  head  of  the  wide  avenue. 

On  the  two  sides  of  this  upper  end  of 
the  Mall  will  stand  four  of  seven  new  Govern¬ 
ment  office  buildings  that  will  be  built  in 
the  southwest  area. 

Farther  down  the  Mall,  at  the  point 
where  it  will  widen  into  one  of  the  world’s 
most  striking  plazas,  Webb  &  Knapp 
will  construct  an  office  building,  now 
planned  as  a  world  communications  cen¬ 
ter.  A  letter  of  agreement  has  been 
signed,  under  which  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  will  occupy  the  top  floor,  com¬ 
manding  a  sweeping  view  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Potomac,  and  downtown  Washington. 

TWO  BUILDINGS,  ONE  HOTEL 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  plaza  court,  the 
developer  will  build  a  1,000-room  hotel.  Be¬ 
yond  the  hotel  and  in  line  with  it  will  be 
another  large  private  office  building — con¬ 
structed  around  a  green-planted  court — and 
a  smaller  office  building. 
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Every  device  will  be  used  to  make  the  Mall, 
the  plazas,  and  their  buildings  one  of  the 
finest  groupings  in  the  world.  Through  traf¬ 
fic  will  be  channeled  underneath  and  all 
parking  will  be  in  underground  garages. 
Some  of  the  buildings  will  be  raised  above 
the  plaza  to  provide  through  vistas;  some 
gardens  and  courts  will  be  sunken  to  afford 
the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  varied  levels. 

The  plaza,  as  well  as  the  Mall,  are  to  be 
paved  in  the  rich,  highly  ornamental  Persian 
pattern.  I.  M.  Pei,  the  architect,  has  asked 
why  streets  should  be  only  uninteresting 
stretches  of  black  asphalt.  Planting,  some¬ 
times  with  thick  banks  of  trees,  will  be 
used  to  enhance  every  aspect. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  planning,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  proposed  cultural  center  was  to 
form  part  of  the  Southwest  Mall.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
wife  of  the  late  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald,  and  chairman 
of  a  local  planning  advisory  group,  the  cul¬ 
tural  center  was  shifted  to  the  section  of 
Washington  known  as  Foggy  Bottom.  This 
is  the  section  in  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  situated. 

REPLAN  SOUTHWEST  MALL 

After  this  decision  was  taken  the  South¬ 
west  Mall  area  was  replanned.  The  cost  of 
the  privately  built  plaza  buildings  and  under¬ 
ground  garages  will  be  about  $60  million. 

Plans  for  the  Southwest  riverfront  are  still 
in  the  formative  stage.  John  R.  Searles,  Jr., 
Executive  Director  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  said  that 
there  will  be  an  esplanade,  marinas,  restau¬ 
rants,  and  other  features  for  the  recreation 
and  entertainment  of  Washingtonians  and 
visitors.  A  planetarium  also  has  been  pro¬ 
posed.  These  costs  come  to  about  $30 
million. 

By  moving  a  market  now  in  the  area  and 
relocating  the-  present  river  drive,  Washing¬ 
ton  already  has  picked  up  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  for  its  future  riverfront. 

Between  the  Mall  and  the  river  and  ex¬ 
tending  toward  the  Capitol  will  be  the  new 
Southwest  residential  sections.  In  section 
B  townhouses,  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
Federal  period  in  their  second  story  living 
rooms  and  railed  entries  and  balconies  will 
be  grouped  around  garden  courts. 

ALTERNATED  DWELLINGS 

Most  of  them  will  sell  for  between  $25,000 
to  $30,000.  This  section,  too,  is  assigned  to 
Webb  &  Knapp,  and  the  townhouses  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  being  built  by  the  same  develop¬ 
ers  in  Hyde  Park-Kenwood. 

Apartments  will  be  interspersed  among 
them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  overshadow 
the  lower  houses.  About  400  townhouses  and 
1,000  apartments  units  are  planned  for  this 
area. 

Another  large  section  of  Southwest  is  being 
rebuilt  by  Royer  L.  Stevens  and  James  H. 
Scheuer.  The  first  400-unit  apartment  is 
now  being  occupied.  The  fine  old  elms 
along  the  street  were  carefully  preserved 
and  with  the  glass-walled  lobby  opening 
up  a  view  of  the  spacious  rear  garden,  lilly 
pool  and  arched  pavilion,  an  effect  of  se¬ 
renity  and  quiet  is  achieved.  From  the 
apartment  balconies  the  Capitol  dome  seems 
almost  within  reaching  distance. 

Rents  range  from  $98  for  efficiencies  to 
$134  for  one-bedroom  unit,  to  $187  for  two- 
bedroom  units.  Rentals  are  thus  somewhat 
higher  for  the  one-  and  two-bedroom  units 
than  at  Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores  in 
Chicago. 

However,  in  Washington,  with  its  large 
concentration  of  professional  workers,  mid¬ 
dle  income  is  considered  $7,000  to  $9,000. 
The  Capital  Park  rents  and  $25,000  houses 
are  believed  to  be  about  what  Washington 
needs  to  keep  middle  income  people  in  the 
city. 


capital’s  bright  star 

A  third  Southwest  residential  section  is 
not  yet  committed  to  any  developer.  Pre¬ 
liminary  plans  call  for  somewhat  more  lux¬ 
urious  houses  and  apartments  here.  An¬ 
other  section  along  the  railroad  tracks  and 
a  new  highway  that  runs  through  the  area 
will  accommodate  the  market  and  some  light 
industry. 

The  Southwest  will  be  the  bright  star  in 
the  remaking  of  Washington,  but  it  will  not 
stand  alone.  The  Capital  for  all  of  its  great 
avenues,  malls,  and  beautiful  riverfront,  has 
other  large  areas  that  are  slipping  rapidly. 
Like  other  cities  its  population  has  been 
spilling  out  into  the  suburbs. 

A  huge  conservation  proposal  is  under  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  Northwest  part  of  the 
city.  In  this  830-acre  section  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Land  Agency  has  proposed  12  projects, 
which  over  a  10-year  period  will  cost 
$117,500,000. 

downtown  in  trouble 

Washington’s  downtown  also  is  in  trouble. 
Department  store  sales  have  not  increased 
with  the  population — now  about  1  million — 
and  one  end  of  the  shopping  area  is  showing 
serious  obsolescence.  As  in  many  other  cities 
the  downtown  share  of  the  shopping  dollar 
has  fallen  as  suburban  shopping  centers  have 
mushroomed.  In  Washington  it  dropped 
from  58  percent  in  1954  to  47  percent  in  1958. 

A  National  Capital  Downtown  Committee 
has  been  formed  by  businessmen.  Plans 
for  improving  the  downtown  area  are  under 
discussion,  but  so  far  there  are  no  visible 
results. 

Washington,  caught  in  its  eternal  conflict 
between  two  governments,  Federal  and  dis¬ 
trict,  has  not  moved  as  rapidly  as  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Detroit. 
But  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  other  cities, 
Washington’s  problem  is  one  of  forgotten 
and  slipping  areas  rather  than  of  prevailing 
dilapidation.  And  Washington  is  actively 
seeking  solutions. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  23,  1959] 
Downtown  U.S.A.:  Detroit  Is  Mirror  of 
Future 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

The  city  of  the  future — more  concentrated 
and  yet  more  spacious  and  handsome  than 
cities  have  been  in  the  past — is  even  now 
plainly  visible  in  Detroit. 

Along  the  broad  Detroit  River,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  United  States  from  Canada,  stands 
the  seven-block-long  and  four-block-deep 
civic  center.  With  its  large,  white  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  buildings  and  its  dual 
$54  million  convention  hall,  it  is  well  on  the 
way  to  completion. 

Only  an  easy  stroll  away  from  the  center 
and  the  central  business  district  which  ad¬ 
joins  it,  new  apartments  and  town  houses 
are  being  built  in  a  long  green  park. 

In  addition,  Detroit  is  well  advanced  in  the 
planning  that  soon  will  rebuild  a  riverfront 
railroad  terminal  area  and  all  the  other 
deteriorated  sections  of  downtown.  The 
modernization  of  the  entire  central  area  is 
within  sight. 

HIGHWAYS  NEARLY  FINISHED 

The  great  highways  that  outline  the  cen¬ 
tral  area  rectangle  are  nearly  finished  and 
in  use.  So,  too,  are  many  of  the  underground 
parking  garages  into  which  they  empty. 

Perhaps  no  other  city  has  gone  so  far  in 
freeing  itself  of  the  restrictions,  the  inac¬ 
cessibility  and  the  ugliness  of  the  often 
chaotic  city  building  of  the  past.  It  is  also 
likely  that  no  other  city  knows  so  well  how 
it  is  fjoing  to  complete  the  truly  colossal  work 
of  turning  an  old  city  into  a  new. 

New  York,  it  is  true,  is  undergoing  a 
startling  metamorphosis,  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  rebuilding  is  occurring  out  of  the 


same  economic  momentum  that  built  cities 
in  the  past  and  with  little  more  planning 
than  in  the  past.  Neither  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  nor  Chicago  seems  to  be  moving 
on  so  wide  a  front. 

Unlike  other  large  cities,  Detroit  has 
known  from  the  beginning  where  it  was 
going.  In  1947  it  adopted  a  citywide  rede¬ 
velopment  plan  as  an  element  of  its  master 
plan.  » 

PRIORITIES  SET  UP 

What  the  city  wanted  to  accomplish  in  its 
central  area  was  clearly  laid  out.  Some  7 
years  later,  Detroit  surveyed  its  entire  13,000 
residential  blocks  and  decided  what  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  and  what  could  be  saved. 
It  then  set  up  an  order  of  priorities  and  a 
schedule  for  doing  it. 

Even  more  remarkably  Detroit  has  adhered 
to  this  orderly  approach  and  has  built  in 
accordance  with  its  plans.  In  this  it  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Chicago  of  recent 
years.  After  making  a  brilliant  start  with 
the  Burnham  plan — while  most  other  cities 
were  building  themselves  into  a  jumble — 
Chicago  has  gone  about  redevelopment  on  a 
partly  hit-and-miss  basis.  It  has  permitted 
even  bold  and  excellent  plans  to  be  discarded 
when  pressures  were  great  enough. 

Until  Detroit  started  to  rebuild,  its  river¬ 
front  was  a  tangle  of  railroad  tracks,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  small  commercial  buildings. 

It  is  this  rundown  area  (76  acres)  that 
has  been  turned  into  the  civic  center,  a 
center  that  is  spacious  but  not  empty,  big 
and  yet  contained.  Its  boundaries  are  so 
well  marked  that  it  is  recognizable  entity. 
You  know  you  are  in  a  place  of  importance. 

BIG  UTILITY  BUILDING 

A  new  city-county  building  faces  the  river 
toward  the  east  end  of  the  center.  Across 
Woodward  Avenue,  and  in  line  with  it,  the 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  is  breaking 
ground  for  a  $20  million,  32-story  building, 
every  line  of  which  will  emphasize  its  tall¬ 
ness  and  its  light  grace.  It  is  designed  by 
the  architect  Minoru  Yamasaki. 

Another  office  building  and  a  Federal 
building  have  been  proposed  to  fill  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  space  stretching  to  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  at  the  other  end  of  the  center. 

The  big,  low  rectangular  convention  build¬ 
ing  spans  the  end  of  the  civic  center  from 
its  inner  boundary  to  the  river.  The  river¬ 
front  highway  sweeps  under  it.  Adjoining 
it,  along  the  river,  a  round,  10,000-seat  arena 
is  under  construction.  The  rectangular  ex¬ 
position  building  will  be  completed  in  1960, 
the  round  building  in  1961. 

ADJACENT  AREA  STIMULATED 

Separated  only  by  a  garden  is  the  Veterans’ 
Memorial  Building  which  provides  meeting 
rooms  for  veterans’  organizations.  It  also 
has  a  comfortably  furnished  lounge  and  a 
fine  penthouse  terrace  overlooking  the  river. 

Another  wide  garden  running  all  the  way 
down  to  the  river  and  a  marina  will  occupy 
the  center  of  the  area.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  garden  is  the  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford 
Auditorium.  It  houses  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  and  is  available  for  all  manner  of 
civic  gatherings. 

Although  the  center  still  is  filled  with  the 
debris  and  noise  of  construction,  it  is  al¬ 
ready  stimulating  the  rebuilding  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  area. 

The  National  Bank  of  Detroit  has  Just  oc¬ 
cupied  a  new  building  on  Woodward,  flank¬ 
ing  the  civic  center,  and  the  six-block-long- 
and  two-block-wide  corridor  stretching  from 
the  convention  hall  to  the  major  hotels  is 
scheduled  for  rebuilding  as  a  big  apartment 
and  office  section. 

The  auto,  the  ever-present  determinant 
of  Detroit,  has  already  cleared  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  section.  So  many  of  the  old 
buildings  have  been  torn  out  for  parking 
lots  that  the  remaining  structures  resemble 
islands  in  a  lake  of  cars. 
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FEDERAL  GRANT  MADE 

A  Federal  grant  of  $6,594,000  has  already 
been  made  for  clearing  the  next  section  west, 
imd  a  grant  of  $2  million  for  clearing  the 
other  part  of  the  west  downtown  area  lying 
within  the  curve  of  the  John  C.  Lodge  Ex¬ 
pressway,  one  of  the  new  roads  that  bound 
the  central  area. 

On  the  other,  the  west  side  of  the  Lodge 
Expressway  is  another  section  of  the  river¬ 
front  long  locked  in  a  maze  of  railroad  tracks 
and  terminals.  The  area  resembles  the  South 
Side  terminal  area  Chicago  has  been  trying 
for  50  years  to  clear. 

In  18  months  time,  a  time  that  sounds 
miraculous  to  a  Chicagoan’s  ears,  a  Detroit 
realtor,  Karl  Smith,  has  concluded  prelimi¬ 
nary  negotiations  with  the  railroads  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  28-acre  site. 

They  have  initialed  agreements  to  sell  it 
to  him  for  $7,800,000,  or  about  $7  a  square 
foot.  This  is  almost  exactly  the  price  set 
by  appraisers  for  the  Chicago  terminal  area. 
But  in  Detroit,  the  railroads  (the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  New  York  Central,  and  several 
others)  will  move  themselves  and  make 
whatever  adjustments  are  required  in  the 
terminal  to  which  they  will  go. 

A  GREEN-PLANTED  CONCOURSE 

On  the  cleared  site,  Smith  plans  a  $150 
million  development,  three  luxury  apart¬ 
ments,  and  a  restaurant  on  the  river,  five 
auto  mart  buildings,  four  industrial  mart 
buildings,  a  hotel  and  office  building.  All 
of  the  buildings  will  stand  in  a  green- 
planted  concourse,  atop  an  underground  ga¬ 
rage. 

Applications  for  space  have  been  so  heavy. 
Smith  says,  that  twice  he  has  had  to  en¬ 
large  his  plans.  He  also  says  that  he  is  as¬ 
sured  of  the  financing  he  needs  from  Detroit 
and  New  York  interests.  He  expects  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Penn-Chessi  Center  in 
the  spring. 

To  the  east  of  the  civic  center  and  ex¬ 
tending  inward  from  the  river  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  old  commercial  buildings  and  new 
and  old  institutions.  Plans  now  on  the 
drafting  boards  call  for  making  it  into  a  new 
institutional  area. 

Just  beyond,  and  across  the  bridges  that 
span  the  sunken  east  border,  the  Walter  P. 
Chrysler  Expressway,  is  the  new  184-acre 
park  of  housing  (Chicago’s  Lake  Meadows  is 
about  100  acres) .  It  is  only  a  short  four- 
or  five-block  walk  from  the  civic  center  or 
the  big  department  stores  and  offices. 

DESIGNED  BY  CHICAGOAN 

In  the  first  section  of  Lafayette  Park  as 
it  is  now  named  will  be  built  five  22-story 
glass-tower  apartments — 1,620  units — and 
338  townhouses,  all  designed  by  Chicago 
architect  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe. 

The  glass  towers,  closely  resembling  the 
architect’s  glass  houses  on  Chicago’s  lake- 
front,  will  stand  on  either  side  of  Lafayette 
Park,  a  350-foot-wide  park  running  the 
length  of  the  development. 

The  apartments  and  townhouses  also 
stand  In  their  own  wide  lawns  and  gardens. 
One  of  the  apartments,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  and  downtown  Detroit,  has  been 
completed  and  is  occupied. 

At  present,  186  of  the  town  houses  are 
either  completed  or  started.  Designed  with 
the  characteristic  Miesian  walls  of  glass  and 
purity  of  line,  most  of  the  houses  are  being 
sold  as  cooperatives. 

Three-  and  four-bedroom  houses,  with  a 
bath  and  a  half  and  a  full  basement,  are 
selling  for  $21,000  to  $24,000.  With  the 
minimum  down  payment  of  $1,065,  the 
monthly  assessment  for  a  $21,000  house  is 
$205.  With  the  maximum  down  payment, 
$3,500,  It  is  $179. 

MAINTENANCE  COVERED 

However,  60  percent  of  the  monthly  asses- 
ment  is  deductible  from  personal  Income 
tax.  Part  of  the  assessment  also  goes  to 


build  up  the  tenant-owner’s  equity  In  the 
house.  The  payment  further  covers  heat 
and  complete  maintenance  of  the  grounds. 
The  tenant-owners  will  not  have  to  do  their 
own  grass  cutting  or  snow  shoveling. 

A  $10  million  Federal  allocation  has  been 
made  for  the  second  section,  called  Lafayette 
extension,  and  clearance  for  it  is  beginning. 

Detroit  also  has  underway  two  industrial 
clearance  projects  and  is  creating  a  com¬ 
prehensive  medical  center. 

In  addition,  all  agencies  are  cooperating  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  kind  of  urban 
campus  for  Wayne  University  and  the  near¬ 
by  public  library  and  art  museum.  The 
story  of  this  development  will  be  told  in 
another  article. 

Detroit’s  central  area  with  its  flanking 
Penn-Chessi  Center  and  Lafayette  Park  is 
larger  than  Chicago’s  Loop.  At  the  rate  at 
which  Detroit  is  going,  it  does  not  seem  im¬ 
possible  that  a  substantial  part  of  it  will 
be  completely  transformed  in  the  next  5 
years  and  that  most  of  the  job  will  be  done 
in  10  years. 

EACH  CONTRIBUTES  TO  WHOLE 

Each  step  taken  has  stimulated  others. 
Each  has  contributed  to  the  whole.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  civic  center  made  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  land  across  the  street  a  prime 
site  and  it  was  quickly  snatched  up  by  the 
National  Bank  and  the  gas  company  for  their 
new  buildings. 

The  convention  hall  is  opening  the  way 
for  both  the  proposed  apartment-office  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Penn-Chessi  Center. 

The  new  city  is  spreading  up  Woodward. 
Private  business  interests  have  employed 
Yamasaki  to  make  proposals  for  the  next 
section  above  the  center. 

Detroit  was  a  relatively  spacious  city  to 
begin  with.  Its  diagonal  streets  coming  to  a 
focus  in  the  center  of  the  city  were  laid  out 
by  an  early  city  father  who  was  an  admirer 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  its  L’Enfant  plan. 

Where  the  diagonals  converge  little  circles 
and  squares  were  left.  All  of  them  have  been 
turned  into  very  beautiful  downtown  gar¬ 
dens.  The  flowers  and  grass  are  tended  with 
a  care  that  no  other  large  city  matches. 

AUTO  SHAPES  CITY’S  CHARACTER 

Contributing  to  the  open,  clean  look  of  De¬ 
troit  is  the  absence  of  streetcars,  subways 
and  elevateds.  Even  the  buses  seem  to  be 
few.  Detroit  moves  by  private  automobile, 
and  the  presence  of  the  automobile  is  over¬ 
whelming.  In  addition  to  Ailing  the  huge 
underground  garages,  cars  on  parking  lots 
sometimes  make  the  visitor  feel  that  they 
must  occupy  more  space  than  buildings. 

Without  much  question,  the  automobile 
not  only  supports  Detroit,  it  shapes  its  whole 
appearance  and  character. 

The  city  is  building  itself  anew  almost  as 
efficiently  and  skillfully  as  it  builds  a  new 
car.  It  is  a  dazzling  model  of  a  city  that  is 
being  created,  although  it  must  be  noted  it 
lacks  the  excitement  of  New  York,  the  his¬ 
toric  richness  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  Washington. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  24, 
1959] 

Downtown  U.S.A.:  Mid-Detroit  University 
To  Be  Garden  Spot 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

In  ancient  times  places  of  learning  were 
built  In  the  hearts  of  cities,  around  sheltered 
courts  and  gardens. 

This  was  the  serene  and  never  wholly  for¬ 
gotten  pattern  long  before  the  university  re¬ 
treated  to  the  openness  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  pattern  which  one  urban  university 
Is  about  to  re-create. 

The  university  is  Wayne  State  In  Detroit. 

On  a  campus  of  63  acres  in  midtown 
Detroit,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
120  acres  proposed  for  a  new  downtown 
Chicago  branch  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 


Wayne  is  building  a  superlatively  handsome 
campus  for  the  20,000  students  it  has  now 
and  for  the  38,000  it  expects  by  1970. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  planning  for 
6,000  students  in  Chicago  by  1963  and  20,000 
by  1970. 

BUILDINGS  WON’T  BE  TOWERS 

Despite  the  small  size  of  its  site,  Wayne’s 
garden-court  buildings  will  not  be  towers. 
The  tall,  elevator  buildings  that  are  anath¬ 
ema  to  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  were  equally  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  Detroit  university.  Like  the 
University  of  Illinois  (whose  president,  Dr. 
David  Dodds  Henry,  is  a  former  president  of 
Wayne),  Wayne  feared  the  problems  that 
would  be  created  by  stacking  one  university 
floor  on  top  of  another. 

It  sought  another  solution  for  a  university 
which  must  be  in  the  center  of  a  city  to 
serve  its  students  and  therefore  cannot  have 
unlimited  space. 

Minoru  Yamasaki,  one  of  America’s  most 
gifted  architects,  proposed  to  Wayne  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ancient  plan  of  low  buildings 
grouped  around  courts  and  along  arcades 
and  loggias. 

Although  few,  if  any,  of  the  buildings  will 
be  more  than  four  stories,  Wayne  will  have 
all  the  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  other 
space  it  requires  on  its  63  acres.  It  also  will 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  usable  of 
universities. 

All  of  these  seeming  irreconcilables  are  to 
be  overcome  by  enclosing  and  using  space, 
instead  of  leaving  a  large  part  of  it  empty 
and  boundless — and  exposed  to  the  city’s 
noise  and  confusion. 

TRANQUIL,  MOVING  BEAUTY 

The  40  Wayne  buildings  will  cover  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  site.  Under  conventional  plans, 
not  much  more  than  25  percent  of  the  land 
would  have  been  used  for  buildings,  and 
with  towers,  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent.  (The  Lake  Meadows  apartments  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  achieve  the  spacious¬ 
ness  of  their  setting  by  holding  land  cover¬ 
age  to  about  10  percent.) 

Far  from  regarding  this  intensity  of  build¬ 
ing  as  a  disadvantage,  Wayne  and  Yamasaki 
consider  it  a  rare  asset. 

The  first  court  grouping  completed  at 
Wayne  demonstrates  why.  It  is  a  place  of 
tranquil,  moving  beauty. 

The  McGregor  Memorial  Conference  Center 
and  an  arcade  form  one  side  of  the  water 
court.  The  center,  designed  by  Yamasaki, 
is  unique.  Its  triangular  arches,  framing 
the  glass  walls  of  the  meeting  rooms,  suggest 
a  Venetian  palazzo.  The  light  falling 
through  the  elevated  triangles  of  the  glass 
skylight  is  like  light  filtering  through  a 
jewel.  But  all  of  it  blends  into  a  building 
that  efficiently  serves  the  university. 

WITH  THREE  ISLANDS 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  the  glass- 
fronted  alumni  building  and  on  the  third 
side  a  classroom  building. 

On  the  court  side  of  the  conference  center 
is  a  broad  terrace  decoratively  paved  in  a 
diamond  pattern.  Steps  lead  over  an  edge 
of  the  pool  to  one  of  three  broad,  flat  islands. 
The  islands  are  sculpture  courts  and  gardens, 
where  flowers  and  green  things  grow  in 
planters.  A  flat  slab  bridge  invites  students 
to  visit  the  islands  and  cross  the  water  court 
as  easily,  but  much  more  interestingly,  than 
if  It  were  paved  with  brick. 

In  time,  other  courts  will  link  up  with 
the  new  water  court. 

"Each  will  be  different,”  said  Yamasaki,  "in 
another  we  will  use  fountains;  in  another 
flowers;  in  still  another,  trees.  It  will  be 
a  delight  to  walk  from  one  to  the  other. 

“In  every  case  we  still  treat  space  as  an 
outdoor  living  room,  with  the  sky  for  a  ceil¬ 
ing  with  an  exciting  floor,  and  as  a  place  for 
beautiful  objects. 

"We  now  decorate  our  Indoor  space  but  we 
do  little  about  the  outdoor.  The  automobile, 
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however,  is  forcing  us  to  rethink  our  cities 
and  our  universities,  to  provide  places  of 
quiet  and  beauty  away  from  the  chaos  and 
unpleasantness  of  our  environment. 

"we  need  sheltered  courts 

“How  shall  we  do  it?  I  believe  that  we 
should  consider  what  was  done  so  success¬ 
fully  in  the  squares  of  Venice.  In  the  city 
I  think  we  will  find  that  we  like  such  a  use 
of  space  better  than  having  buildings  spread 
out.  Where  do  you  walk  in  a  blizzard? 

“In  a  climate  such  as  this  we  need  arcades 
and  sheltered  courts  and  gardens.  And  I 
like  buildings  close  together. 

“For  this  kind  of  a  university  the  lack  of 
a  large  site  is  no  disadvantage.” 

Yamasaki  has  laid  out  the  plan  for  the 
entire  university.  A  number  of  architects, 
however,  will  design  the  buildings.  Yama¬ 
saki  maintains  that  a  university  with  its  im¬ 
mense  range  over  the  field  of  knowledge 
should  not  represent  a  single  architectural 
point  of  view  in  design. 

For  Wayne,  the  new  campus  with  its  strik¬ 
ing  buildings  and  quiet  courts  is  a  complete 
departure  from  the  past.  Until  1946  the 
university  was  housed  in  an  old  high  school, 
built  in  high  school  Gothic,  and  whatever 
old  residences,  stores  and  churches  could  be 
pressed  into  use. 

A  TRULY  URBAN  UNIVERSITY 

At  the  time,  the  college  was  operated  by 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Education.  On  July  1 
of  1959  it  became  a  full  State  institution, 
and  the  future  building  program  was  out¬ 
lined.  Ultimately  it  calls  for  the  40  build¬ 
ings. 

When  the  new  buildings  were  being 
planned  the  university  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  moving  to  a  suburban  site  where 
plenty  of  space  would  be  available.  The 
idea  was  soon  abandoned.  The  university 
decided  that  it  could  best  serve  its  students 
at  the  midcity  site. 

Wayne  decided  then  that  it  would  become 
a  truly  urban  university  in  an  urban  setting. 

The  university  campus  adjoins  a  block  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Detroit  Public  Library.  In 
the  next  block  beyond  is  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art,  and  around  it  other  public  buildings. 

In  cooperation  with  the  city  plan  and  the 
urban  renewal  authorities,  university,  li¬ 
brary,  and  museum  will  be  tied  in  a  great 
cultural  center.  As  part  of  this  unified  de¬ 
velopment,  a  new  library  building  is  under 
construction  and  a  new  wing  also  designed 
by  Yamasaki  is  being  planned  for  the  art 
museum. 

The  cultural  center  is  an  important  part 
of  the  phenomenal  rebuilding  of  Detroit. 
Every  new  building  for  all  three  of  the  major 
components  of  the  new  center — university, 
library,  and  museum — will  contribute  to  the 
overall  goal — the  development  of  a  fine  new 
city. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  25, 
1959] 

Downtown  U.S.A.:  Where  Chicago  Lags, 
Leads 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Nearly  every  large  American  city,  including 
Chicago,  is  attempting  to  rebuild. 

These  cities  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  eliminate  the  congestion,  the  strangula¬ 
tion,  the  dilapidation  and  the  ugliness  that 
have  driven  millions  of  persons  and  most  of 
the  new  home  and  store  building  to  the 
suburbs.  **• 

At  base,  the  rebuilding  is  an  effort  to  sur¬ 
vive.  If  it  succeeds  in  creating  a  new  kind 
of  city,  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  deter¬ 
minative  movements  of  American  history. 

How  does  Chicago’s  progress  compare  to 
that  of  other  large  cities? 

The  answer  has  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts. 

In  the  remaking  of  its  downtown  area, 
Chicago  is  far  behind  most  others. 


In  wiping  out  the  kind  of  slums  in  which 
no  human  beings  should  live,  Chicago  com¬ 
pares  favorably  to,  or  is  ahead  of,  the  pack. 
Few  other  cities  can  show,  as  Chicago  can, 
that  they  have  eliminated  one-third  of  their 
substandard  dwellings. 

CHICAGO  COMPARED  WITH  OTHERS 

The  Sun-Times  today  completed  a  series 
of  stories  on  what  is  being  done  in  urban 
renewal  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Detroit. 
And  Chicago’s  progress  is  being  weighed 
against  that  of  these  cities,  all  of  them  lead¬ 
ers  in  urban  renewal  or  in  some  phase  of  it. 

The  contrast  in  downtowns  is  sharp  and 
striking.  Chicago,  with  its  $iy2  -billion  de¬ 
velopment  plan  for  the  Loop  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  depressed  areas  immediately  around  it, 
has  only  proposed  the  new  kind  of  city  that 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  New 
York  already  are  building. 

Central  New  York,  as  the  Sun-Times  has 
pointed  out,  is  being  rebuilt  at  a  phenom¬ 
enal  rate — -133  new  office  buildings  and  684 
new  apartments  buildings  completed  or  un¬ 
der  construction.  Three  large  sections  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh  have  been  completely 
ripped  out  and  are  being  rebuilt  with  new 
garden-surrounded  buildings. 

REASONS  BEHIND  ACTIVITY 

Philadelphia  has  eliminated  the  elevated 
railroad  tracks  that  once  divided  downtown 
and  it  rebuilt  the  track  area  as  a  whole. 
Detroit,  proceeding  with  blueprint  precision, 
has  cleared  and  largely  rebuilt  its  riverfront. 
The  motor  capital  is  within  reach  of  com¬ 
pletely  making  over  its  downtown. 

Baltimore  is  making  a  start. 

What  has  enabled  these  cities  to  move 
while  Chicago’s  downtown  plans  mostly  re¬ 
main  on  paper?  In  New  York  it  is  largely, 
economic  momentum  and  the  effects  of  con¬ 
gestion.  A  movement  into  the  city  of  cor¬ 
porations  and  upper-income  people  created 
an  enormous  demand  for  office  and  living 
space.  Traffic  congestion  made  it  necessary 
to  build  offices  and  apartments  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  result  is  a  newly  accessible  and 
excitingly  livable  city. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  leadership  of  one  man, 
Richard  K.  Mellon,  has  been  a  major  factor, 
although  the  new  Pittsburgh  bursting 
through  the  squalid  old  city  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  close  cooperation  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  interests. 

In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  good  plan¬ 
ning  and  collaboration  between  government 
and  private  groups  seem  to  figure  largely  in 
remarkable  results. 

Chicago  is  being  outstripped  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  downtowns.  It  lags  in  making 
the  center  of  the  city  a  place  of  rich  and 
exciting  things  to  do  and  in  making  it  a 
choice  place  to  live. 

ARENA  INTEGRAL  PART  OP  CITY 

While  Chicago's  classical  auditorium  falls 
into  deeper  decay,  New  York  is  building  Lin¬ 
coln  Center.  Here  in  one  splendid  center 
will  be  heard  and  seen  the  world’s  finest 
opera,  music,  dance  and  theater;  here,  too, 
will  be  the  greatest  schools  of  the  perform¬ 
ing  arts. 

Pittsburgh’s  new  arena,  with  a  revolving 
top  that  swings  open  to  the  sky,  is  under 
construction  as  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
city.  Detroit’s  dual  exposition  hall  and 
arena  also  are  in  the  heart  of  things  and 
with  the  Ford  Auditorium,  the  new  home  of 
the  symphony,  will  create  a  cultural  center. 

Baltimore  will  build  a  theater-television 
center  as  part  of  the  Charles  Center  that  is 
proposed  to  make  over  the  core  of  the  city. 
The  Civic  Auditorium  will  adjoin. 

All  these  cities  are  revitalizing  their  down¬ 
towns  with  all  the  riches  of  the  arts  and  of 
assembly  that  each  city  can  offer. 

Many  of  the  cities  also  are  providing  some 
of  the  finest  of  all  places  to  live  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  their  central  areas. 


While  Chicago’s  first  downtown-border 
apartment  is  only  now  being  planned  (by  a 
labor  union) ,  New  York  is  building  hundreds 
of  walk-to-work  apartments;  Philadelphia  is 
building  Society  Hill,  a  unique  downtown 
blend  of  the  finest  of  new  housing  and  his¬ 
toric  buildings;  Washington  is  starting  its 
Southwest  ■  section,  with  great  buildings, 
town  houses,  and  apartments  all  within  sight 
and  walking  distance  of  the  Capitol  and 
downtown. 

PITTSBURGH,  DETROIT  ACTING,  TOO 

There  will  be  luxury  and  middle-income 
apartments  on  Round  Hill,  which  overlooks 
Pittsburgh  and  is  only  a  few  blocks  from 
downtown  offices.  Detroit’s  Lafayette  Park, 
where  towering  apartments  of  glass  and  town 
houses  stand  in  a  spacious  green  park,  is  al¬ 
most  in  the  shadow  of  downtown. 

Chicago’s  central  area  plan  calls  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  apartments  in  exactly  such  a 
relation  to  Chicago's  Loop,  but  they  have  not 
yet  materialized. 

Only  when  it  comes  to  the  clearance  of 
slums  in  the  areas  farther  removed  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  does  Chicago  begin 
to  shine.  Few  other  cities  have  cleared  so 
much  rockbottom  housing  and  probably 
none  can  match  the  extent  of  Chicago’s  re¬ 
built  South  Side. 

On  the  South  Side,  Chicago  has  brought 
all  its  efforts  together.  Lake  Meadows,  the 
new  housing  around  Michael  Reese  Hospital 
and  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
huge  South  Side  public  housing  projects  and 
new  schools,  all  have  been  planned  together 
to  rebuild  a  large  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
being  done  with  impressive  effect. 

MORE  SLUMS  BEING  RIPPED  OUT 

The  patches  of  slums  that  still  intervene 
are  being  ripped  out,  and  a  whole  new  middle 
South  Side  that  is  an  incomparable  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  horrors  of  the  old,  soon  will  be 
realized. 

A  litle  farther  out,  the  Hyde  Park -Kenwood 
urban  renewal  and  conservation  area  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation. 

Chicago  has  achieved  this  clearing  of  the 
worst  of  conditions  that  a  modern  city  can 
produce,  and  a  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  this  should  come  first,  with  hu¬ 
mane  relocation  policies  and  without  scan¬ 
dal.  This  city’s  goldfish  bowl  policy  of  han¬ 
dling  redevelopment  and  selling  cleared  land 
to  the  highest  bidder  among  developers 
stands  in  bright  contrast  to  the  charges  of 
callousness  and  favoritism  that  swirl  around 
New  York’s  title  1  slum  clearance  program. 

However,  most  cities  that  first  concen¬ 
trated  their  greatest  efforts  on  their  down¬ 
towns,  now  are  moving  against  slums  and  to 
save  slipping  neighborhoods. 

Pittsburgh  argued  that  it  had  to  save  its 
downtown  to  save  the  city,  but  it  has  huge 
and  vigorous  neighborhood  conservation 
plans.  The  same  united  drive  that  rolled 
back  the  night  in  that  city  is  now  behind 
these  plans. 

NOT  AS  ADVANCED  AS  CHICAGO 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Detroit  also  have  marked  out  old  neighbor¬ 
hoods  for  conservation.  None  of  them  is  as 
advanced  as  Chicago  in  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood. 

No  large  rehabilitated  neighborhoods, 
neighborhoods  where  homes  and  the  area 
have  been  modernized  and  improved,  rather 
than  cleared,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  However, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  have  officially 
painted,  repaired,  and  refurbished  their  first 
test  houses. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh 
also  may  outstrip  Chicago  in  providing 
homes  for  middle-income  families,  families 
in  the  $5,000-$9,000  income  range. 

New  York,  by  granting  tax  abatements  on 
top  of  all  the  other  Federal  and  State  aids 
for  housing,  has  encouraged  the  building  of 
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12,500  cooperative  units  with  genuinely  mid¬ 
dle-income  downpayments  and  rentals. 

A  $100  million  State  bond  issue  will  be 
used  to  stimulate  the  spending  of  $250  mil¬ 
lion  by  private  industry  in  building  more 
middle-income  housing. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  hope  to  go 
into  the  large-scale  rehabilitation  of  old 
houses.  Ingenious  new  financing  plans  are 
being  developed  to  stimulate  this  work  and 
also  to  obtain  new  middle-income  housing. 

BOLD  BEGINNING  MADE  HERE 

The  cities  believe  that  middle-income  fam¬ 
ilies  must  be  kept  in  the  city. 

Chicago  made  a  bold  beginning  with  mid¬ 
dle-income  housing.  Lake  Meadows  and 
Prairie  Shores  have  provided  highly  attrac¬ 
tive  homes  in  beautiful  settings  at  rentals 
ranging  from  $81  a  month  for  efficiency 
units  to  $153  for  three-bedroom  units.  Mid¬ 
way  Gardens,  with  rents  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  range,  has  been  constantly  filled  and 
is  about  8  years  ahead  in  paying  off  its  in¬ 
debtedness. 

But  rents  in  Chicago’s  newer  Land  Clear¬ 
ance  Commission  Title  I  projects,  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood  and  North  Clark-La  Salle, 
will  be  higher,  and  the  Chicago  Development 
Authority  has  built  only  one  small  group  of 
for -sale  houses  since  Midway  Gardens  was 
finished  in  1953. 

CHICAGO  ONCE  A  LEADER 

Chicago  has  nothing  to  match  the  big 
New  York  $350  million  middle-income  hous¬ 
ing  proposal  or  the  New  York  co-ops  or  the 
Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  plans.  No  new  pub¬ 
lic-private  plans,  going  beyond  title  I  and 
the  CD  A,  so  far  have  been  developed  here  to 
produce  large  additional  amounts  of  middle- 
income  housing. 

Chicago  once  led  the  way  in  the  building 
of  the  kind  of  city  of  which  city  residents 
and  city  planners  dream.  More  than  50  years 
ago,  this  city  carved  out  one  of  the  world’s 
most  beautiful  waterfronts,  an  achievement 
that  most  of  the  other  cities  are  now  spend¬ 
ing  many  millions  to  equal. 

Chicago  also  showed  the  way  in  providing 
the  legal  tools  for  building  a  new  city,  and 
other  communities  have  copied  Lake  Mead¬ 
ows,  Chicago’s  industrial  rebuilding  proj¬ 
ects,  and  the  new  kind  of  neighborhood  this 
city  Is  building  in  Hyde  Park-Kenwood. 

Chicago  lags  in  the  renewal  of  its  down¬ 
town  area,  though  the  city’s  plans  match 
those  of  any  others.  But  Chicago’s  central 
area  plans  largely  remain  on  paper,  while 
in  other  cities  the  new  buildings  are  rising; 
the  new  city  is  becoming  visible. 

So  where  does  Chicago  stand? 

The  answer  can  be  summarized:  ahead  on 
slum  clearance;  well  behind  on  middle-in¬ 
come  housing  and  the  remaking  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  area. 


RUSSIA  AS  WE  SAW  IT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  fine  state¬ 
ment  delivered  at  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  by  Mr.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Ellis,  formerly  a  Representative 
from  the  Third  District  of  Arkansas,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  this 
country  in  the  field  of  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation. 

The  account  of  his  recent  trip  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  along  with  three  Members  of  the 
Senate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
have  seen.  I  commend  it  to  my  col¬ 
leagues. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Russia  as  We  Saw  It 
(By  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager,  National 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

It  was  my  good  fortune  last  fall  to  be  part 
of  a  congressional  delegation  whose  assign¬ 
ment  it  was  to  go  and  see  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  in  the  field  of  electric  power 
development. 

What  we  saw  was  truly  amazing — and  pos¬ 
sibly  frightening.  It  is  something  that 
should  concern  every  American  because  it 
could  ultimately  become  another  sputnik — 
not  a  sputnik  of  the  skies  this  time,  but  a 
sputnik  of  the  kilowatt. 

In  how  many  fields  of  endeavor  can  we  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  our  leadership  before  we  do 
something  about  it? 

There  is  a  close  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  electric  power  a  country  uses,  the 
efficiency  of  its  industrial  complex,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  people. 

An  abundance  of  electric  power  at  low 
cost  is  indispensable  to  any  nation  which 
seeks  to  maintain  an  influence  over  inter¬ 
national  matters. 

This  immediately  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  what  the  lawyers  call  the  ultimate 
issue.  How  do  the  Russians  and  Americans 
stack  up  against  each  other  in  the  field  of 
electric  power? 

After  three  extensive  tours  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Senator  Allen  Ellender,  of  Louisiana 
conveyed  to  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
reports  of  hearing  about,  and  seeing  in  prog¬ 
ress,  what  some  regarded  as  a  fantastic 
hydroelectric  power  development  program. 
The  Senator’s  reports  were  supplemented  and 
corroborated  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  by  other  intelligence.  There 
were  also  stories  of  equally  fantastic  de¬ 
velopment  in  China. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Senate  author¬ 
ized  a  study  of  the  facts  in  both  countries. 
Two  Senate  committees  joined  in  the  study, 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Afiairs  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

As  a  result,  last  fall  three  Senators  and 
eight  Senate  committee  staff  members  and 
consultants  went  to  Russia.  The  Senators 
were  Frank  Moss,  of  Utah;  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing,  of  Alaska;  and  Ed  Muskie,  of  Maine. 
Four  were  staff  members.  Three  others  and 
I  were  nonpaid  consultants. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  the  service  organization  of  the 
nearly  1,000  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
rural  power  districts  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  I  am  general  manager,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  in  the  United  States  of 
comprehensive  multiple  purpose  river  basin 
development.  Half  of  the  rural  electric  co¬ 
operatives  now  purchase  wholesale  power 
from  such  developments  built  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government — projects  like  Bull  Shoals, 
Table  Rock,  Norfork  and,  ultimately,  Beaver. 

In  addition  to  sharing  responsibility  for 
the  overall  objective  on  the  Russian  trip, 
each  of  us  was  assigned  an  area  of  special 
study.  My  assignment  was  to  observe  the 
use  and  the  potential  use  and  effect  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  Russian  agriculture. 

Our  itinerary  had  to  be  negotiated  with 
the  Soviets,  project  by  project.  This,  without 
much  help  from  our  State  Department,  re¬ 
quired  more  than  a  year.  We  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  6ee,  among  other  things,  some  of 
the  little-known  hinterland  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  Eastern  Siberia. 

Negotiations  setting  up  the  trip  collapsed 
twice,  and  threatened  to  do  so  again  just 
before  we  embarked.  Even  after  we  arrived 
in  Moscow,  it  looked  as  if  the  project  might 
blow  up.  Only  the  effective  intervention 
of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 


chairman,  Senator  Bill  Fulbright,  and  his 
able  administrative  assistant,  John  Erickson, 
saved  it.  Our  trip  became  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  to  date.  The  final  itinerary  included  all 
but  two  of  the  many  stops  we  requested  and 
extended  over  31  days. 

We  found  the  Russian  people  everywhere, 
extremely  friendly.  They  have  a  burning 
curiosity  about  America,  how  we  live,  what 
we  eat,  what  worldly  goods  we  possess  and 
what  we  do  for  entertainment.  They  want 
to  talk,  and  they  tell  us  they  want  to  be  our 
friends — and  that  they  want  peace. 

Except  in  Georgia  and  the  Republics  lying 
along  the  Asiatic  border,  the  people  are 
mostly  very  fair  and  blue-eyed,  maybe  a 
little  shorter  and  stockier  than  Americans. 
They  have  plenty  to  eat,  but  the  diet  is 
heavy  with  starches — enough  calories,  but 
bland  and  monotonous. 

They  live  hard.  All  are  poor  by  our  stand¬ 
ards.  All  live  in  limited  housing.  They  are 
allocated  54  square  feet  of  space  per  person. 

They  also  work  hard.  They  told  us  that, 
every  day,  life  is  better  with  them  than  it 
ever  was  before,  and  they  like  it.  They  are 
enthusiastic,  and  show  it. 

They  remind  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  a 
high-school  senior,  and  later  a  freshman  here 
on  the  campus.  It  was  depressiontime.  I 
came  from  a  poor  family.  I  had  to  work  8 
to  10  hours  a  day  while  going  to  school.  My 
diet  was  mostly  beans  or  potatoes.  I  studied 
very  late  and  slept  little.  But  I  liked  it.  I 
was  making  progress.  The  Russians  are 
working  with  apparent  similar  zeal.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  our  new  university  president,  David 
Mullins,  and  I  sometimes  studied  together — 
in  his  basement  room.) 

Even  the  Soviet  citizens’  freedom,  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  by  our  standards,  exceeds 
anything  they  and  their  ancestors  ever  knew 
before.  This  is  understandable,  I  think,  only 
in  the  light  of  their  2,000  years  of  slavery. 

We  traveled  more  than  12,500  miles  inside 
Russia,  10,800  miles  by  air — mostly  jet;  340 
miles  by  train;  1,000  miles  by  automobile; 
and  360  miles  by  boat. 

HYDRO  PROJECTS  ARE  FANTASTIC 

We  are  not  seeking  to  visit  the  better- 
known  hydro  projects,  but  the  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  and  little-known  ones — particularly 
those  under  construction.  We  visited  10 
projects  on  8  rivers — a  variety  of  types. 

We  saw  an  underground  hydro  project  on 
the  Khrami  River  in  the  Caucasus  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Republic  of  Georgia.  There 
they  are  constructing  a  project  entirely 
within  a  mountain.  Water  from  a  glacial 
lake  is  dropped  nearly  1,000  feet  through  a 
tunnel  into  turbines,  all  safely  underground. 

We  visited  the  world’s  largest  dam,  in 
terms  of  generating  capacity,  Kuibyshev  on 
the  Volga  River.  Its  capacity  is  2,300,000 
kilowatts.  Our  own  Grand  Coulee  develops 
1,970,000  kilowatts. 

But  they  have  even  bigger  projects  under 
construction.  We  visited  Stalingrad  Dam 
under  construction  on  the  Volga,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  next  year.  Some  units  are  already 
producing.  When  finished,  it  will  be  larger 
than  Kuibyshev,  with  2,530,000  kilowatt  ca¬ 
pacity. 

But  that  was  still  not  the  largest.  We 
visited  Bratsk  Dam  under  construction  on 
the  Angara  River  in  eastern  Siberia.  It  is 
perhaps  less  than  half  completed.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  there  will  be  4,500,000  kilowatts;  re¬ 
member,  our  Grand  Coulee  has  less  than  2 
million. 

One  of  the  two  dams  we  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  is  the  Krasnoyarsk  project,  on 
the  Yenisey  River  in  eastern  Siberia.  It  is 
in  the  initial  stage  of  construction  and  will 
be  still  larger,  with  between  5  million  and  6 
million  kw.  We  saw  a  large,  operating  scale 
model  of  it.  The  capacity  of  this  one  dam 
will  be  almost  twice  that  of  all  31  dams  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 
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That  is  what  we  found — tremendous  proj¬ 
ects.  The  generating  units  of  Stalingrad  and 
Kuibyshev  are  larger  than  any  hydro  units 
we  have;  the  Bratsk  units  are  to  be  about 
twice  the  size  of  ours,  and  the  Krasnoyarsk 
units  about  three  times  the  size  of  our  larg¬ 
est.  Given  the  usual  conditions,  the  larger 
units  are  more  efficient  and  produce  power 
at  less  unit  cost. 

TRANSMISSION  TOO 

In  the  field  of  power  transmission,  the 
Soviets  have  achieved  successes  no  less  spec¬ 
tacular.  For  instance,  we  visited  both  ends 
of  a  400,000  volt  (400  kv.)  line,  delivering 
power  nearly  600  miles  from  Kuibyshev  to 
Moscow.  By  comparison,  our  largest  line  in 
the  United  States  is  345  kv.  and  we  have 
very  little  of  that.  And  our  longest  trans¬ 
mission  is  only  about  half  the  Russian  dis¬ 
tance. 

In  December  just  passed,  the  Russians 
were  scheduled  to  step  this  line  up  to  500 
kv.,  and  to  complete  a  second  line  of  about 
the  same  distance — from  Stalingrad  to 
Moscow. 

They  have  still  larger  lines  under  test  of 
800  to  1,000  kv.,  some  to  use  direct  current. 
The  line-loss  on  their  400  kv.  line  is  low, 
about  7'/2  percent.  On  the  500  kv.  line,  they 
expect  even  less  loss.  On  the  800  to  1,000  kv. 
d.c.  line,  they  expect  to  reduce  the  loss  to 
3  or  4  percent. 

Within  a  few  years,  they  expect  to  be 
transporting  power  1,500  miles  from  eastern 
Siberia  to  the  industrially  rich  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  over  a  trans-Siberian  transmission  grid 
now  under  construction. 

They  are  building  five  of  these  huge  area 
grids.  The  next  step  is  to  tie  them  all  to¬ 
gether  so  that  power  will  flow  freely  between 
all  parts  of  Russia,  in  what  they  claim  will 
be  by  far  the  biggest  and  best  electric  power 
system  anywhere.  Compare  this  with  our 
hodgepodge  of  relatively  small  electric  sys¬ 
tems  poorly  interconnected  over  inadequate 
transmission  lines.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
companies  refuse  to  participate  in  any  sort 
of  power  pooling  across  State  lines  in  order 
to  avoid  the  accounting  required  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  its  regulatory 
jurisdiction. 

Just  one  more  point  on  their  electric  power 
achievements.  They  have  developed  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  construction  using  preformed  con¬ 
crete  blocks  which  they  claim  cuts  both  the 
construction  time  and  the  cost  about  one- 
third.  We  examined  this  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  were  impressed. 

Contrary  to  much  propaganda  spread  in 
our  country  disparaging  the  Russian’s  power 
program,  their  goal  in  the  7-year  period 
1958-65  is  a  113-percent  increase.  And  their 
percentage  of  hydro  and  power  produced 
from  fuels  (coal,  oil,  gas,  peat,  and  atomic) 
is  to  remain  about  the  same.  Their  ratio 
of  hydro  to  all  other  is  about  the  same  as 
ours — about  20  percent.  But  whereas  theirs 
is  to  continue  at  20  percent,  ours — as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  administration’s  7  years  of  no 
new-start  policy — is  destined  to  go  down. 

Actually,  the  Russians  have  only  about 
one-third  as  much  installed  capacity  as  does 
the  United  States.  But  their  rate  of  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that,  as  our  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  states,  they  will  overtake  us  in  a  few 
years  unless  we  speed  up  or  they  slow  down. 

But  the  Russians  devote  a  far  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  their  power  to  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  than  do  we. 

Hydropower  in  Russia,  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  substantially  cheaper  than  fuel- 
produced  power. 

And  even  though  the  Russians  have  ex¬ 
tensive  supplies  of  the  fossil  fuels,  they  are 
apparently  more  anxious  than  we  are  to  con¬ 
serve  these  exhaustible  fuels  and  develop 
more  of  their  renewable  water  resources. 

Because  our  Government  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  Communist  China,  we  were  not  able  to 
visit  the  hydroelectric  developments  of  that 


country,  but  we  did  learn  a  great  deal  about 
their  progress.  One  of  the  two  top  Ministry 
of  Power  officials  assigned  to  accompany  us 
throughout  Russia  was  a  Mr.  Talalov,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  2-year  assignment 
to  help  China  launch  an  even  more  fantastic 
river  development  program  than  that  of  the 
Soviets.  He  told  us  the  Chinese  have  255 
dams  under  construction,  many  of  them 
large  ones,  and  that,  while  China’s  foremost 
problem  in  river  development  is  flood  con¬ 
trol,  she  is  developing  tremendous  electric 
power,  too.  We  were  able  to  announce  for 
the  first  time,  after  talks  with  Talalov,  that 
the  Chinese  have  at  last  launched  the  Ichang 
Gorge  project  on  the  Yangtse  River.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  flood-control  benefits,  it  will 
contain  about  13  times  as  much  power¬ 
generating  capacity  as  our  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia. 

agriculture  is  weakest  link 

Without  question,  the  weakest  link  in  the 
Soviet  economy  is  its  agriculture.  John 
Gunther,  in  his  book  “Inside  Russia  Today,” 
says,  “Agriculture  is  by  far  the  sorest  spot 
in  Russia.” 

Nearly  half  of  Russia’s  210  million  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  about  10  percent  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  efficiency  of  Soviet  agriculture 
could  be  brought  up  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  67  million  people  could  be  released 
from  the  farms  to  the  factories  and  other 
segments  of  the  economy. 

We  visited  and  saw  many  agricultural 
establishments,  including  collective  farms, 
state  farms,  free  farm  markets  and  research 
laboratories.  By  Western  standards,  Soviet 
agriculture  is  still  primitive.  It  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  Production  is  still  Inefficient  and 
relatively  low.  It  is  wasteful  of  manpower. 
Rural  living  conditions  are  not  good,  and  the 
diet  of  both  farm  and  city  people  still  con¬ 
sists  of  about  70  percent  cereals,  potatoes, 
and  other  starchy  foods. 

Yet,  Russia  has  broad  expanses  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land — the  country  is  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  the  United  States — much 
of  it  good,  little  eroded;  flat,  and  therefore 
easy  to  work  with  machinery.  Climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  generally  favorable  in  several 
regions. 

What,  then,  does  Soviet  agriculture  lack? 
The  answer  is  that  it  lacks  principally  four 
major  things;  incentives,  know-how,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  electricity. 

Our  group  estimated  that  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  Russian  agriculture  is  10  to  20  years 
behind  that  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
agreed  that,  if  their  mechanization  of  agri¬ 
culture  should  go  forward  as  planned,  the 
gap  would  be  narrowed  rapidly. 

And  the  drive  is  on.  A  crash  program  is 
in  the  making  to  produce  and  allocate  the 
necessary  machinery  and  electricity. 
Khrushchev  said  in  his  recent  speech  to 
Russia’s  All-Union  Power  Conference: 

“Allow  me  to  dwell  upon  some  problems  of 
electrification  of  the  countryside.  In  this 
We  are  lagging  considerably.  It  is  necessary, 
comrades,  to  solve  the  task.” 

The  aim  is  not  to  create  better  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  relatively  backward  farmers, 
but  to  press  them  into  more  mechanization, 
electrical  and  otherwise,  as  a  means  for 
more  and  better  food  for  the  nation  and 
to  release  more  manpower  to  industry. 
Their  current  7-year  goal  is  a  70-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  production. 

EFFICIENT  SCHOOLS 

We  talked  with  many  Russians  about 
their  educational  system.  We  visited  a  few 
classrooms.  Many  children  are  placed  in 
day  nurseries  at  2  months  of  age  until  4 
years  old.  (All  people  are  supposed  to  work 
out,  mothers  included.)  From  4  to  7  years 
of  age,  the  children  attend  kindergarten. 
At  7,  they  start  in  the  first  grade,  and  under 
the  new  orders  of  1958-59,  they  go  through 


the  approximate  equivalent  of  our  grade 
schools,  and  may  go  on  to  high  school  only 
as  a  privilege — only  if  they  show  certain 
aptitudes. 

Their  high  school  ends  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  grade.  However,  the  Russian's  claim 
this  is  equivalent  to  our  12th  grade  or  more. 
Students  attend  school  from  8  to  5,  5  days 
a  week,  10  months  a  year.  They  begin 
specializing  early.  They  must  take  one  lan¬ 
guage  beginning  in  the  early  grades,  and 
continue  it  through  high  school.  We  saw 
and  heard  third  grade  students  reciting  in 
English,  and  reciting  well,  and  even  trans¬ 
lating  to  others  our  conversations  with 
them. 

Mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  stressed; 
and  once  a  student  begins  a  particular  sci¬ 
ence,  he  is  expected  to  follow  it  through  all 
the  years  of  the  high  school.  Once  a  student 
is  in  college,  he  is  paid  to  go,  and  paid  better 
if  he  does  well.  And  if  he  does  well  enough, 
he  is  encouraged  to  go  on  with  graduate 
studies  at  even  higher  pay.  Ph.  D.  candi¬ 
dates,  we  were  told,  draw  almost  as  much  as 
beginning  instructors. 

The  Russians  said  they  encourage  people 
of  all  ages  to  attend  school.  Many  of  those 
attending  classes  in  Moscow  University  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  above  middle  age.  The  Russians 
claim  50  millions,  or  almost  one-fourth  of 
their  population,  are  in  school. 

We  were  much  impressed. 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  ATHEISTS 

We  visited  some  churches.  There  are  about 
40  in  Moscow,  I  believe.  Their  services  are 
crowded.  But  considering  that  Moscow  is  a 
city  of  5  millions,  40  churches  are  not  many 
by  Amerian  standards. 

The  principal  church  in  Russia  Is  Ortho¬ 
dox.  The  next  most  common  is  Baptist. 
The  Baptists  claim  400,000  members  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  talked  quite  freely  with 
Russian  officials  and  Intourist  guides  and 
others  we  met  about  churches  and  whether 
or  not  they  believed  in  God.  Everywhere, 
the  answer  was  the  same : 

“Lenin  said,  ‘Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
masses.’  Churches  axe  wasteful.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  encourage  them.  Anyone 
known  to  believe  in  God  cannot  hold  any  but 
a  menial  job  in  the  government.” 

Considering  that  nearly  all  Jobs  are  gov¬ 
ernment.  jobs,  it  takes  courage  to  be  an 
open  believer. 

LITTLE  FREE  COMPETITIVE  ENTERPRISE 

Free  competitive  enterprise  is  almost  non¬ 
existent.  We  noticed  three  small  segments 
of  it,  the  most  important  being  the  farmers’ 
free  markets.  The  government  encourages 
these  and  devotes  considerable  space  for  both 
outdoor  and  indoor  displays  of  farmers'  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Each  farmer  in  the  collective  Is  allotted 
1  to  2  acres  of  land,  depending  on  its  pro¬ 
ductivity.  After  the  farmer  has  worked  his 
8  hours  in  the  collective’s  great  fields,  he 
then  may  work  his  own  small  tract.  These 
plots  are  obviously  farmed  intensively.  Pro¬ 
duction  from  them  is  high.  Farmers  then 
take  their  produce  to  the  free  markets  in  the 
town  or  city,  where  it  is  sold  competitively. 
Russians  depend  upon  these  free  markets  for 
their  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  depend 
upon  the  state-operated  stares,  however,  for 
their  milk,  bread,  flour,  canned  goods  and 
processed  meats. 

Doctors  do  some  free  enterprising.  Out¬ 
side  their  regular  hours,  they  may  treat  pa¬ 
tients  who  have  the  money  and  are  willing 
to  pay  them. 

Lawyers,  too,  engage  in  some  free  enter¬ 
prise.  particularly  representing  divorce  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Then  there  are  the  “money  hounds”  who 
several  times  offered  us  30  to  40  rubles  per 
dollar.  These  may  have  actually  been  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  seeking  either  to  test  us 
or  to  collect  more  dollars,  or  both. 
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THE  ADMINISTERED  PRICE  SYSTEM 

The  Russians  themselves  contend  they  do 
not  have  communism.  That  is  an  ideal  yet 
to  be  achieved,  they  say.  What  they  really 
have  is  state  capitalism  with  a  completely 
administered  price  system.  Taxes  don’t 
amount  to  much  and  are  really  not  needed 
at  all,  for  the  Government  everywhere  is 
in  the  profit  business.  In  the  dam  oper¬ 
ations  and  everywhere  else,  they  talk  about 
the  profits  they  make. 

The  same  Government  that  fixes  salaries 
can  also  see  to  it  that  the  people  do  not 
have  enough  left  to  purchase  private  auto¬ 
mobiles,  for  instance,  by  also  fixing  the  prices 
of  the  things  people  purchase.  About  the 
only  ones  who  can  accumulate  enough  to 
own  a  private  car  are  top  Government  offi¬ 
cials,  scientists,  and  professional  people :  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  and  professors.  A  private  au¬ 
tomobile  sells  for  the  equivalent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,  but  a  truck  that  obviously 
costs  as  much  to  make  as  an  automobile 
sells  for  less  than  half  as  much.  The  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  American  10-cent  bar  of  choco¬ 
late  sells  for  50  cents  or  60  cents. 

After  observing  this  administered  price 
system  in  operation  for  a  few  weeks,  one  of 
our  party  remarked: 

"If  America’s  12  largest  corporations  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  disproportionately  as  in  the 
past,  and  if  in  another  10  years  or  so  the 
Government  should  take  over  these  giant 
monopolies  and  oligopolies,  with  their  ad¬ 
ministered  price  systems,  then  we  would 
have  in  the  United  States  by  an  entirely 
different  route  something  approaching  the 
state  capitalism  of  Russia.” 

Certainly  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  those  who  effectively  administer 
prices  in  our  economy  as  compared  to  ad¬ 
ministered  pricing  practices  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Prices  in  the  Soviet  economy  are  admin¬ 
istered  in  an  overt  and  premeditated  effort 
to  allocate  resources  into  the  production  of 
those  goods  and  services  which  the  powers- 
that-be  believe  are  best  for  the  Soviet  ob¬ 
jectives.  And  this  runs  the  entire  gamut 
from  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
to  sell  on  the  world  market  at  below  costs 
to  administering  prices  in  the  consumer 
goods  field  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  di¬ 
verting  any  substantial  amount  of  capital 
equipment  and  other  resources  into  this 
area. 

PROPAGANDA  CONTROL  ESSENTIAL 

A  necessary  part  of  the  Russian  system  is, 
of  course,  its  complete  propaganda  control. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  Russia  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  no  TV  or  radio  news  as  such.  There 
is  no  advertising.  Just  propaganda  and 
music.  Propaganda  consists  of  speeches, 
technical,  and  other  discussions,  always  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  Communist  philosophy. 
Khrushchev’s  son-in-law  Alexsie  Adzubei, 
editor  of  the  government  paper,  Isvestia,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

“We  don’t  attempt  to  give  the  people 
news,  but  encourage  them  to  work,  work, 
work.” 

While  Khrushchev  was  in  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  ceased  their  jamming  of 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  beamed  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  as  soon  as  Khrushchev’s  plane 
landed  back  in  Moscow,  it  started  again. 

The  Russian  Government,  as  we  all  know, 
is  controlled  absolutely  by  the  Communist 
Party,  containing  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  Communists  are 
afraid  to  let  the  people  know  how  the  rest 
of  the  world  lives,  for  they  would  then  not 
be  able  to  so  effectively  divert  their  country’s 
production  into  ICBM’s,  outer  space,  elec¬ 
tric-power  development,  and  other  massive 
efforts,  while  the  people  go  ill-housed,  ill- 
clothed,  and  ill-fed. 

Khrushchev’s  comment 

Mr.  K.  recently  commented  on  our  dele¬ 
gation’s  visit  to  his  country.  In  a  long  ad¬ 


dress  to  the  All-Union  Conference  of  Power 
Industry  Construction  on  November  28, 
Khrushchev  said,  among  other  things: 

“Americans  who  recently  visited  our  coun¬ 
try — who  were  not  merely  tourists  but  Sen¬ 
ators  and  major  experts  who  were  well  versed 
in  questions  connected  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  power  stations — have  a  high  opinion 
of  our  successes  in  the  country’s  electrifica- 
ti6n.” 

He  quoted  the  American  press  as  saying: 

“A  delegation  representing  two  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  recently  returned 
from  a  month-long  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
has  convincing  proof  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
overtaken  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
construction  of  hydroelectric  stations.” 

Then  he  quoted  the  delegation  itself  as 
saying : 

“We  cannot  afford  to  adopt  a  careless  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Russian  program  for  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  power  and  to¬ 
ward  this  program’s  possible  influence  on 
international  affairs.  *  *  *  Indeed,  the 
power  program — though  it  is  less  striking — • 
might  in  the  end  be  of  even  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  than  the  rockets  or  space  research 
programs,  because  electric  power  is  at  the 
root  of  the  industrial  might  of  a  modern 
state.” 

Then  he  noted  that  the  Russians  had 
learned  their  early  hydroelectric  techniques 
from  Americans  who  came  over  and  helped 
them  build  the  first  power  dam  on  the  Dnie¬ 
per  River  and  other  projects,  and  concluded: 

“Now  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their  pu¬ 
pils.  *  *  *  They  have  taken  their  hats  off 
to  the  worthy  pupils  of  good  teachers.” 
conclusion 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Communist-con¬ 
trolled  Soviet  economy  has  the  capability 
now  of  equaling  or  surpassing  the  efforts  of 
any  other  country  in  material  achievement, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  attempt  too  many 
bootstrap  operations  simultaneously.  It 
has,  or  soon  will  have,  the  electrical  capabil¬ 
ity  to  do  this.  .Its  improving  agricultural 
efficiency  is  hastening  the  day  when  more 
and  more  Russian  moon  miracles  are  pos¬ 
sible — if  even  at  the  expense  of  Russian 
consumers,  satellite  citizens,  and  free-world 
enterpreneurs. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
LEWIS  M.  HERRMANN 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th 
birthday  of  one  of  New  Jersey’s  out¬ 
standing  labor  leaders.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  editor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Labor  Herald  in  Newark,  N.J.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  content  to  enjoy  a  well-earned 
rest  he  is  still  devoting  his  energies  to 
the  many  projects  and  activities  with 
which  his  name  has  been  connected  for 
so  long. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Case  op  New  Jersey 

New  Jerseyites  are  Indeed  proud  of  Lew 
Herrmann’s  record  of  service  in  the  labor  and 
journalistic  fields.  Starting  with  his  yeoman 
service  in  the  APL  and  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  almost  50  years  ago,  he  has 
steadily  broadened  his  sphere  of  interests  to 
include  such  varied  activities  as  three  terms 
in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  from  Essex 
County,  membership  on  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors,  Northern  New  Jersey  Multiple  Scle¬ 
rosis  Society,  a  special  War  Department  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  South  Pacific  combat  area  in 
World  War  II,  participation  in  the  American 


Legion  as  publicity  director,  post  commander 
and  officer  of  the  “40  and  8,”  the  founding 
and  editing  of  a  newspaper  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  many  others. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Herrmann’s  successful 
efforts  in  establishing  an  Institute  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Labor  Relations  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  and  his  current  drive  for  funds  to 
erect  a  Labor  Management  Center  there  have 
been  appropriately  recognized  by  the  special 
award  presented  to  him  by  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  was  only  one  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  awards  which  have  been  made  to 
him  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Herrmann  has  had  an  exceptionally 
full  life  and  I  know  that  the  years  ahead  will 
continue  to  be  successfully  productive.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  occasion  to  express  my  con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the  future 
to  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Herrmann. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an 
emergency  2-year  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  school  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  pending  aid-to-education  bill 
-  the  Federal  Government  in  2  years 
would  take  another  $1  billion  from  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  in  every  State,  clip 
up  to  20  percent  from  it  for  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  return  what  was  left 
as  so-called  Federal  “grants”  to  States 
and  localities  with  Washington  strings 
attached. 

This  bill  would  open  a  Pandora’s  box. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  effort  to  exploit 
public  education  for  Federal  control  and 
expenditure,  with  maximum  extrava¬ 
gance  and  minimum  efficiency.  Current 
efforts  represented  by  amendments  of¬ 
fered  to  this  bill  would  run  Federal  edu¬ 
cation  expenditures  into  a  multibillion- 
dollar  program. 

The  States,  the  localities,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  should  beware.  Money 
spent  for  Federal  overhead  will  not  buy 
classrooms.  This  bill  would  fix  grants  on 
a  basis  of  how  much  a  State  spends  for 
schools:  not  on  what  it  receives  for  the 
expenditure.  Federal  bureaus  will  never 
subsidize  major  education  programs 
without  exercising  control. 

It  is  true  that  the  pious  words  in  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  the  pending  bill 
say  the  money  is  only  for  construction, 
and  that  no  Federal  control  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  But  20  lines  later  there  begins 
a  4-page  formula  to  be  met  by  States  and 
localities  when  they  come  begging  for 
Federal  handouts. 

This  is  routine  in  Federal  grant  and 
loan  programs.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  establish  Federal  control.  If 
control  is  not  established  otherwise,  it  is 
achieved  through  standards  which  must 
be  met  by  applicants  before  the  money 
is  made  available  and  while  it  is  being 
used. 

The  Treasury  Department  lists  60 
programs  through  which  Federal  funds 
are  paid  to  State  and  local  units,  under 
so-called  cooperative  arrangements. 
These  programs  are  generally  referred 
to  as  “Federal  grants-in-aid,”  and  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  through  them  in  fiscal 
year  1959  totaled  $6.4  billion. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  enacted, 
it  will  establish  another  Federal  grant- 
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in-aid  program;  and,  like  too  many 
others,  it  will  tempt  States  and  localities 
to  abandon  or  erode  fundamental  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  yield  to  centralized 
control  under  the  cloak  of  so-called 
grants  of  Federal  funds. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1933 
the  Federal  grants-in-aid-to-States  pro¬ 
grams  of  any  consequence  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  _of  one  hand,  in¬ 
cluding  the  highway  an'd  land  grant  col¬ 
lege  programs;  and  Federal  expenditures 
through  them  totaled  only  about  $100 
million. 

By  1936  there  were  17  programs  for 
grants  to  States  and  local  units,  and 
the  expenditures  totaled  $304  million. 
Ten  years  later — in  1946 — there  were  30 
programs,  and  the  expenditures  totaled 
$845  million.  In  1956  there  were  54  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  expenditures  totaled  $3.5 
billion. 

In  1959,  there  were  60  listed  programs 
for  grants  to  States  and  local  units,  and 
expenditures  totaled  $6.4  billion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  itemized  statement  in  this 
connection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local 
units,  fiscal  year  1959 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  experiment  stations _  $30,  571, 087 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension 

work . . . .  59,351,213 

School  lunch  program. _ _  142, 301, 255 

National  forests  fund  _  22, 370, 187 

Submarginal  land  program  1 . . .  460, 109 

Cooperative  projects  in  marketing _  2, 933,  239 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation  _  12, 424,  566 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  pre¬ 
vention . 22,912,146 

Value  of  commodities  (perishable 

food)  donated  through  CCC . __  80, 169,  875 

Special  milk  program _ _  74, 027,  394 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities - 126,533,000 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund) _  2,  584,  oil,  526 

Other  highways  (forest  and  public 

lands  highways,  etc.) _  29, 885,  618 

State  marine  schools _  332, 489 

Department  of  the  Army:  Lease  of  flood 

control  lands  1 _  1, 471, 951 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization: 

Federal  contributions . . . . .  8, 954, 731 

Research  and  development _  2, 482, 883 

Disaster  relief . 4,139,182 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind. . — . . .  400,000 

Office  of  Education: 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  me¬ 
chanic  arts -  5, 051,  500 

Cooperative  vocational  education.  38, 353, 195 

School  construction  and  survey...  66, 096,  594 

Maintenance  and  operation  of 

schools - 132,073,364 

Library  services _ _  5, 362, 445 

Defense  educational  activities, 

grants . 43,958,119 

Public  Health  Service: 

Venereal  disease  control _  2,389,66 

Tuberculosis  control . .  3, 994, 970 

General  health  assistance _  16, 608,  581 

Mental  health  activities . .  4, 986, 362 

Cancer  control _  2, 171, 242 

Heart  disease  control _  2, 075, 219 

Sanitary  engineering  activities _  2,  590,  991 

Construction,  hospital  and  medi¬ 
cal  facilities _ _  135, 158, 830 

Construction,  waste  treatment 

works -  36,429,071 

Construction,  health  research  fa¬ 
cilities _ 8,037,907 

Polio  vaccination  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  (net  after  refunds) .  —474,081 

Public  assistance  and  welfare  grants: 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  16, 494, 125 

Services  for  crippled  children.. ___  14, 901, 023 

Child  welfare  services _ _  11, 833, 298 

Children  with  congenital  heart 

disease . 269,570 

Grants  for  old-age  assistance .  1, 135, 174, 372 

Aid  to  dependent  children .  630, 459,  273 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local 
units,  fiscal  year  1959 — Continued 


Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare — continued 
Public  assistance  and  welfare  grants — 
con  tinued 

Aid  to  permanently  and  totally 


uiotujivu -  I  I  V,  Otu 

Aid  to  the  blind . . .  47, 980,  663 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation _  45, 372,  699 

Department  of  Interior: 

Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration,  etc. .  19, 846, 074 
Migratory  bird  and  Alaska  game  laws  *.  601,  742 

Payments  under  Mineral  Leasing  Act  >.  32, 984, 963 
Payments  under  certain  special  funds  >.  12, 449, 858 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (education, 

welfare,  etc.) _  5, 965, 769 

Department  of  Labor:  Unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  employment  service  admin¬ 
istration _  297, 260,  888 

Federal  Power  Commission:  Payments 

under  Federal  Power  Act  1 _  49, 495 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Defense  community  facilities  and 

services _ _ _ _  157, 429 

U rban  renewal  program _ _  75,  530, 633 

Urban  planning  assistance _  1, 833,  979 

Annual  contributions,  public  housing.  110, 848,  837 
Federal  Aviation  Agency:  Federal  air¬ 
port  program _  56,  577,  625 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payments  >_  5,  900,  391 

Veterans’  Administration: 

State  and  territorial  homes  for  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers  and  sailors _  6, 244, 063 

State  supervision  of  schools  and  train¬ 
ing  establishments _  2,  071,  828 

Miscellaneous  grants  2 _  62, 380,  666 


Total,  grants-in-aid  to  States _  6, 456,  571,  523 


1  Shared  revenue  program:  State  or  locality  received  a 
portion  of  revenues  derived  from  Federal  activities 
within  the  State  or  locality,  usually  involving  manage¬ 
ment  and  use  of  public  lands. 

2  Includes  such  programs  as  refunds  of  internal  revenue 
collections  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands,  Federal 
payment  to  District  of  Columbia,  payments  to  certain 
territories,  etc. 

Note. — Expenditure  figures  from  official  sources,  still 
subject  to  minor  revision. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  addition 
to  the  60  grants-in-aid  programs  for 
States  and  local  units,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  lists  30  programs  through 
which  direct  Federal  payments  are  made 
to  individuals  within  States,  and  in  fiscal 
year  1959  payments  through  these  pro¬ 
grams  totaled  $3.1  billion. 

These  direct  Federal  payment  pro¬ 
grams  for  individuals  do  not  include 
most  of  the  larger  subsidy  programs, 
such  as  Commodity  Credit  payments  to 
farmers;  and  they  exclude  all  of  the  con¬ 
tributory  programs,  such  as  the  social 
security  and  other  retirement  systems. 

In  total,  the  Treasury  Department  lists 
90  programs  for  payments  to  States, 
local  units,  and  individuals  through 
which  Federal  expenditures  of  more  than 
$9.5  billion  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  Federal  payments  through  all  of 
these  programs  over  the  past  25  years 
have  totaled  nearly  $105  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  annual  expenditures 
through  these  programs  for  the  years 
1934  to  1959,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary:  Federal  grants  to  States  and  local 
units,  and  payments  to  . individuals ,  etc., 
within  States,  fiscal  years  1934-59 


Fiscal 

year 

Federal 
grants  to 
States  and 
local  units 

Payments  to 
individuals, 
etc.,  within 
States  i 

Total 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1936  _ 

1937  . 

$126, 141,  214 
47,157,412 
303,  737,  278 
290,  983, 160 
472,  318, 450 
521,220, 468 
614,  773,  229 

$1, 699,  871,  720 
2, 174, 155,  805 
1,868, 123,  811 

3, 455, 192,  525  < 
2,479  750,173 
3,899,313,  700 

3,  277,  517,  183 

$1,826,012,  928 
2,221,313,  215 
2, 171,861,091 
3,  7,46, 175,  683 

2,  952,  068,  623 
4,420,564,168 

3,  922,  290,  412 

1938 . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

February  4 


Summary:  Federal  grants  to  States  and  local 
units,  and  payments  to  individuals,  etc., 
within  States,  fiscal  years  1934-59 — Con. 


Fiscal 

year 

Federal 
grants  to 
States  and 
local  units 

Payments  to 
individuals, 
etc.,  within 
States  1 

Total 

1941 . 

$664,  ®7, 356 

$2,  811, 929, 397 

$3,  476,  396,  753 

1942 _ 

704,  707,  207 

2,  520, 929, 180 

3,225,636,388  . 

1943 _ 

726,205,113 

2,  003, 445,  966 

2,  729, 651,  079 

1944 _ 

736,  852,  326 

1,  025,  258, 607 

1,762,110,933  ■ 

1945 . 

867,  245,  417 

486, 182,  317 

1, 353,  427,  736 

1946 . 

845, 183, 487 

444, 923,  098 

1,  290, 107, 183 

1947 . 

1, 199,  880,  381 

494, 189, 695 

1,  694, 070, 076 

1948 . 

1,594,  670,003 

3,  956,  384,  043 

5,  551,054,046 

1949 _ 

1,  857, 150,  420 

3.  636,  560,  343 

5,  493, 710,  763 

1950 . 

2,  234,  699,  542 

3,  287,  321,  201 

5,  522,  020,  743 

1951 _ 

2,  280,  959, 373 

2,  569, 138,  249 

4, 850,  097,  620 

1952 _ 

2, 364,  527,  544 

1,876, 630,  658 

4,  241,  158,  202 

1953 _ 

2,802,365,266 

1,  251,  576,  528 

4,053,  941,794 

1954 _ 

3, 004,  989, 428 

1,279,  391,094 

4,  284,  380,  522 

1955 _ 

3, 148,  627,  944 

1, 446,  041,  265 

4,  594,  669,  209 

1956 . 

3,  462,  980,  727 

1,  689, 154,  920 

5, 152, 135,  647 

1957 _ 

4,  064, 190, 041 

2,  404,  259,  738 

6,  468, 449,  760 

1958 . 

4,  932,  371,  579 

2,  488,  398,  320 

7,  420,  769,  899 

1959  2 _ 

6,  456,  571,  523 

3, 133,  798,  321 

9,  590,  369,  844 

Total- 

46, 354, 975, 888 

57,  659,  468,  457 

104,  014, 444,  320 

1  Exclusive  of  most  of  the  larger  subsidy  programs, 
such  as  Commodity  Credit  payments  to  farmers;  and  all 
of  the  contributory  programs,  such  as  social  security  and 
other  retirement  systems. 

2  Preliminary,  subject  to  minor  revision. 

Note. — Figures  rounded;  will  not  add  precisely  to 
totals. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Senate,  by  a  tie  vote  of  44  to 
44,  rejected  the  Clark  amendment  pro-, 
viding  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  $25  per  child,  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  provided  for  in  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  committee. 

I  then  attempted  to  find  a  middle 
ground,  in  view  of  the  support  which  had 
been  shown  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
which  had  proposed  aid  to  teachers  as 
well  as  to  school  construction,  in  the 
amount  of  $15  per  child,  which  was  de¬ 
feated  prior  to  the  rejection  of  the  Clark 
amendment. 

Since  many  Republicans  had  supported 
the  amendment  proposing  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $15  per  child,  and  since  the 
Senate  divided  equally  on  the  Clark 
amendment,  I  offered  a  compromise 
amendment  which  would  provide  for 
Federal  assistance  to  education  figured 
on  the  basis  of  $20  per  child. 

Under  the  parliamentary  situation 
then  existing,  I  felt  it  would  be  better  to 
first  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
money  and  then  to  offer  a  second  amend¬ 
ment  to  permit  its  use  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  The  first  amendment  proposed 
a  4-year  program  of  Federal  assistance. 

As-a  result  of  further  discussion  today, 

I  found  this  proposal  might  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  since  we  would  not  definitely 
specify  in  the  same  amendment,  although 
it  was  intended  to  be  done  in  a  later 
amendment,  that  the  money  was  to  be  for 
aid  to  teachers’  salaries  as  well  as  for 
aid  in  school  construction. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  who  will  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  my  amendment,  which  I  shall 
support  as  carrying  out  the  purpose  I 
had  proposed  to  achieve  in  two  separate 
amendments. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  desire  to  have  me  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jav- 
its  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  so  that  he  may  pro¬ 
pound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
when  we  adjourned  last  night  the  yeas 
and  nays  had  been  ordered  on  the 
Monroney  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  a  substitute  in 
order,  in  view  of  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
can  be  offered  notwithstanding  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Monroney,  Kennedy,  Symington, 
Humphrey,  Church,  Yarborough, 
Dodd,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Hartke, 
Long  of  Hawaii,  Kerr,  Fulbright,  Gore, 
Douglas,  Gruening,  Bartlett  ,  Morse, 
Hennings,  Mansfield,  Randolph,  Young 
of  Ohio,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Jack- 
son,  Kefauver,  McCarthy,  Carroll,  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Magnuson,  Hart,  Muskie, 
Moss,  and  McGee,  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Monroney 
amendment,  and  ask  that  the  clerk  may 
2T6£ld  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  9,  to  strike  out  lines  10  to 
14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  $20  times  a  number  equal 
to  the  school-age  population  of  the  United 
States,  as.  defined  in  section  5(b)  (4) ,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  facilities  in 
local  communities  and  for  teachers’  salaries 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  only 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
that  I  am  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  Had  it  been  possible,  under 
the  rules,  I  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma.  It  is  only 
because  of  technical  reasons  that  I  offer 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  hope  that 
when  it  is  agreed  to,  as  I  think  it  will 
be,  it  will  be  known  as  the  Monroney 
amendment. 

If  and  when  it  shall  be  agreed  to, 
I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  propose  a  second 
amendment  so  as  to  incorporate  certain 
technical  language  which  was  in  the 
original  Clark  amendment,  but  which  has 
now  been  changed  to  adopt  it  to  the 
Monroney  amendment. 

We  believe  that  the  question  whether 
teachers’  salaries  should  be  included  in 


the  pending  bill,  as  I  think  they  should 
be,  can  best  be  debated  and  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguisl*ed  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  excellent 
work  and  fine  draftsmanship  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  substitute  amendment. 

I  feel  certain  that  by  getting  a  vote 
on  this  substitute  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  a  clear-cut  decision  of  the  Senate 
on  this  issue.  I  think  the  amendment 
has  been  improved  over  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  night,  and  meets 
some  objection  of  Senators  who  ques¬ 
tioned  even  the  4-year  period. 

As  Senators  know,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  $25  a 
child  provided  for  Federal  grants  in  per¬ 
petuity.  Many  Members  of  the  Senate 
raised  a  question  about  that  provision. 
In  my  amendment  I  reduced  the  term 
to  4  years.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
provided  for  a  2 -year  commitment  and 
authorization  in  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  which  will  give  Congress  control 
over  the  situation  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
when  we  can  review  the  operations  under 
it  and  can,  if  necessary,  enact  additional 
legislation  to  continue  the  program. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  efforts  in  this 
regard.  I  am  happy  that  33  cosponsors 
are  supporting  the  substitute,  which  is 
on  all  fours  with  the  proposal  which  we 
advocated  in  the  amendment  last  night. . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  out  to  endorse  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  specifically 
to  endorse  the  amendment  now  before  us 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  practical 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  evaluating  the  problems  faced  by 
Americans  in  the  field  of  education,  there 
are  three  fundamental  points  to  bear  in 
mind.  First,  we  are  1  country  and  not 
50;  second,  it  is  true  that  our  resources, 
our  customs,  our  practices,  and  our  econ¬ 
omies  vary — by  States  and  by  regions — 
and  they  should  be  reflected  in  our  local 
and  State  affairs;  third,  however,  as 
the  economic  and  military  power  of  our 
potential  adversaries  grows — as  the 
world  shrinks — as  the  time  interval  be¬ 
tween  peace  and  potential  total  destruc¬ 
tion  is  reduced  to  minutes,  it  is  clear 
that  national  objectives  increase  in  im¬ 
portance,  that  national  responsibilities 
grow  and  expand,  that  our  national  re¬ 
sources  must  be  geared  to  an  effective 
national  effort  because  they  are  no 
longer  so  plentiful  as  to  be  excess  to  our 
national  needs. 

After  all,  we  long  ago  accepted  the 
principle  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
community,  a  child’s  education  should 
not  depend  upon  the  varying  resources 
of  each  child’s  family.  Long  ago  we  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  State,  a  child’s  education  should 
not  depend  upon  the  varying  resources 
of  the  communities  of  the  State. 

Today  we  must  recognize  that,  in  the 
national  interest,  a  child’s  education 
should  not  depend  upon  the  varying  re¬ 
sources  of  the  50  States.  There  are  sub¬ 
stantial  resources  for  supporting  Federal 


aid  to  education.  Surely  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  growing  shortages  all  across 
the  board — in  many  fields  of  special 
training — doctors,  nurses,  psychiatrists, 
teachers,  scientists  and  engineers.  We 
need  to  develop  to  the  maximum  every 
young  talent  available  anywhere  in  the 
land.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are 
not,  that  there  is  a  shameful  waste  and 
that  this  weakness  will  make  us  in¬ 
creasingly  vulnerable  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
our  education  gap  is,  in  the  long  run, 
more  serious  than  the  so-called  missile 
gap.  It  is  brainpower  which  is  the 
single,  most  important  key  to  the  long- 
range  victory  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  peace. 

The  question  is,  can  the  States  do  the 
job  alone,  and  here  the  answer  most 
surely  must  be  no.  In  the  period  1953 
to  1958,  all  State  and  local  governments 
increased  expenditures  for  education 
from  $9.4  billion  to  $15.9  billion — an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  60  percent.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maine  percentage  increase  is 
even  greater.  In  the  last  2  years, 
Maine  ranked  second  among  48  States 
in  increased  effort,  yet  in  per  capita  in¬ 
come  Maine  ranks  in  the  lower  three  of 
the  States. 

This  is  not  simply  a  Maine  problem. 
It  is  not  simply  the  problem  of  many 
States  in  a  position  comparable  to 
Maine.  It  is  a  national  problem  and  it 
begs  for  a  national  solution. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
one  further  thought  to  add  and  that  is 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
one  resource  which  has  a  greater  po¬ 
tential  in  a  free  society  than  in  a  police 
state  and  that  resource  is  the  human 
mind. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
earnest  conviction  that  every  American 
boy  and  girl,  regardless  of  family  eco¬ 
nomics,  race,  color,  creed,  or  place  of 
residence,  should  have  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  education.  Only  full 
equalization  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
quality  education  can  assure  us  that  all 
our  children  will  be  groomed,  during 
their  formative  years,  for  competent 
citizenship. 

The  quality  of  the  education  of  our 
children  is  of  concern  to  each  and  every 
adult  in  this  country.  Intelligence  is  a 
valuable  national  resource.  Ignorance, 
no  matter  where  it  is  found,  is  a  na¬ 
tional  liability.  It  cannot  be  quaran¬ 
tined  behind  State  boundaries.  And 
even  if  it  could — State  boundaries  are 
dissolving  more  each  day  as  our  popu¬ 
lation  shifts  and  moves. 

Education  is  too  important — and  the 
lack  of  it  too  manifestly  affects  our 
national  way  of  life — to  allow  its  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  set  by  the  chance  location  of 
a  mine,  or  an  industry,  or  by  the  height 
that  grain  grows  in  a  field. 

But  this  is  what  is  happening. 

Former  Senator  Josh  Lee,  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  once  summed  up  the  Nation’s  ed¬ 
ucational  dilemma  when  he  said:  “The 
money  is  where  the  kids  ain’t.’’ 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  vastly  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  children  and  of  per 
capita  income  and  other  wealth  among 
the  States,  and  between  areas  within 
the  States.  A  program  of  Federal 
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grants-in-aid  is  the  only  method  by 
which  we  can  equalize  this  disparity. 

When  we  add  to  this  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  most  school  districts  where  the  most 
children  are  have  bonded  themselves  to 
the  statutory  limit  to  build  schools,  we 
have  in  essence  the  case  for  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  S.  8  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  does  not  face  up  realistically 
to  the  challenge.  I  know  that  long  hours 
of  hearings  and  study  went  into  the  ver¬ 
sion  w  hich  is  before  us,  and  it  represents 
the  best  compromise  which  could  be  ef¬ 
fected.  I  appreciate  the  position  in 
which  members  of  the  committee  found 
themselves,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them 
for  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor  for  debate 
and  consideration. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  bill  does  the  job  which  must  be  done. 
It  gives  school  districts  which  have 
money — and  in  most  cases  districts 
where  most  of  the  children  are  not — an 
opportunity  to  split  their  school  con¬ 
struction  bills  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  give  enough  help  to 
districts  which  are  already  bonded  to  the 
hilt,  but  still  have  children  going  to 
school  in  basements  and  barracks  and 
1880  school  buildings.  We  need  a  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  bill  which  fills  in 
the  gaps  in  State  and  local  funds — not 
one  which  merely  replaces  them. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  most  prominent  opponent  of 
educational  equalization,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  does  not  answer 
these  arguments.  He  simply  ignores 
them. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress,  he  talks  glibly  of  “Federal 
hypodermics,”  “crash  programs,”  and 
the  like. 

His  statement  that  he  wants  to  aid 
education  by  other  than  “substitution  of 
Federal  dollars  for  State  and  local 
funds,”  indicates  that  he  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  question  of  equalization  at  all. 

We  have  never  advocated  the  mere 
substitution  of  the  Federal  tax  collector 
for  the  local  one.  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  not  designed  to  so  substitute,  but  to 
equalize — to  equalize  two  things — educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  the  children  and 
financial  burden  between  the  States. 

Also,  the  measure  before  us  is  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  if  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  helps  build  some  new  class¬ 
rooms,  the  crisis  in  education  will  be 
met.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
even  greater  need  for  money  to  help  the 
schools  recruit  and  hold  competently 
trained  teachers  to  instruct  the  Nation’s 
children. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  teachers’  salary  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  which  would  allow  each 
State  to  choose  how  it  will  divide  its 
Federal  allotment — what  proportion  is 
to  go  into  gravely  needed  classrooms  and 
what  proportion  is  to  go  into  what  may 
be  even  more  gravely  needed — salaries 
for  teachers.  The  amendment,  in  short, 
would  have  removed  Federal  strings  on 
the  money  which  will  go  to  the  States — 
placed  more  control  in  local  hands. 


Situations  vary  in  States,  and  each 
State  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
type  of  assistance  it  needs  most.  My 
own  State  of  Utah,  for  example,  has 
made  a  greater  effort  than  some  other 
States  to  build  enough  classrooms  for 
what  we  have  always  called  our  best 
crop,  our  children.  Utah  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  States  in  the  total  of 
personal  income  payments  devoted  to 
capital  outlay  and  interest  payments  for 
schools  in  1957-58,  the  last  year  for 
which  such  information  is  available.  We 
put  1.75  percent  of  our  income  into 
school  construction,  as  compared  to  a 
national  average  of  0.97  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  having  a 
difficult  time  in  Utah  to  recruit  new 
teachers.  The  average  minimum  teach¬ 
er’s  salary  in  the  State  is  $3,900.  The 
average  maximum  is  $5,513.  It  takes 
about  15  years  to  reach  this  maximum. 
The  lowest  beginning  salary  is  $3,586  and 
the  highest  maximum  is  $6,564. 

Because  of  our  salary  levels,  we  have  a 
unique  situation.  Every  year  we  gradu¬ 
ate  some  1,400  college  students  who  are 
trained  to  teach.  Only  40  percent  of 
them  ever  go  into  Utah  classrooms.  The 
remainder  leave  Utah  to  teach  in  other 
States  where  starting  salaries  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  future  advancement  are 
greater.  Every  year,  therefore,  we  are 
losing  a  large  proportion  of  our  young 
teachers  who  should  be  filling  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  providing  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  teaching  force 
in  future  years. 

I  noticed  a  story  in  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard  Examiner  of  December  7, 1959,  which 
illustrates  my  point.  It  was  announced 
that  the  keeper  of  the  city  dog  pound 
would  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $5,580. 
The  average  schoolteacher  in  Ogden  re¬ 
ceives  $5,173.  Now,  no  one  loves  dogs 
more  than  I,  or  wants  stray  pets  which 
are  picked  up  to  be  given  better  care,  but 
it  is  an  unfortunate  commentary  on  the 
level  of  teachers’  salaries  when  we  pay 
those  who  care  for  our  dogs  $400  a  year 
more  than  we  pay  those  who  care  for 
our  children. 

I  think  there  are  few  people  who  would 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that  if  the  choice 
has  to  be  made  between  a  good  teacher 
and  a  new  classroom,  the  teacher  would 
come  first. 

Mr.  Allen  M.  West,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Utah  Education  Association,  says : 

If  I  were  given  the  unwilling  choice  of 
having  an  excellent,  professional  teacher,  and 
a  substandard  classroom,  or  a  shining,  new 
classroom  and  a  poor  teacher,  I  would  take 
the  former  combination  without  a  second’s 
hesitation. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  without  the 
teachers’  salary  amendment,  the  bill  fell 
far  shoi’t  of  its  objectives.  This  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  Federal  control,  plus  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  authorization  from  $500 
million  a  year  to  $25  per  year  per  child, 
or  $1.1  billion  annually,  made  passage  of 
the  amendment  most  desirable.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  Federal  aid 
will  go  where  it  is  most  seriously  wanted, 
and  will  be  used  for  the  most  pressing 
and  urgent  need  in  the  State  or  district. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  agreed  to,  and  its  doom 
was  sealed  by  the  Vice  President,  I  now 
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support  the  perfected  Monroney  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  more  modest  in  amount — 
$20  per  school  child  per  annum — and 
it  is  limited  to  a  2 -year  period.  Other¬ 
wise  it  equalizes  educational  opportunity 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  shall  also  support  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  on  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  8  to  provide  Federal  loans 
for  college  and  university  classroom 
construction.  The  formula  is  the  same 
as  the  one  used  for  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  college  housing  program.  The  money 
will  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Our  colleges  .and  universities  are  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded.  They  are  ill-pre¬ 
pared  to  withstand  the  even  greater  in¬ 
flux  of  students  who  will  beat  at  their 
gates  in  the  next  few  years.  Statistics 
indicate  colleges  must  be  prepared  to 
double  their  enrollments  if  talented 
young  people  are  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tuity  to  develop  their  skills  and  brains. 
Surely  this  Nation  has  realized  by  now 
that  we  are  in  a  race  for  intellectual 
leadership  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  calls  for  the  education  of  many 
minds  in  many  different  fields.  It  seems 
self-evident  that  if  we  are  to  train  the 
scientists  and  engineers  we  need,  and 
also  provide  a  vast  reservoir  of  educated 
men  and  women  who  will  be  capable  of 
leadership  in  the  complex  and  formid¬ 
able  world  of  the  future,  we  must  not 
only  provide  college  dormitories  where 
they  can  sleep  but  also  college  class¬ 
rooms  where  they  can  work  and  study. 

Let  me  repeat — the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  money  for  loans  only,  which  will 
be  repaid  with  interest.  Surely  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  Federal  funds  is  not  too  much 
to  do  for  hard-pressed  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  faced  with  the  challenging  as¬ 
signment  of  training  tomorrow’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  scientific  leaders. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  also. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  high 
quality  education  in  the  United  States, 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  our  laboratories  and 
classrooms,  the  Nation  can  no  longer 
postpone  the  acceptance  of  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  our  school 
problems  can  be  left  entirely  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  for  solu¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  Utah  are  unique,  and  others  are 
typical  of  those  in  other  States.  Utah 
has  a  high  educational  responsibility  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  proportionately  large 
number  of  children  to  be  educated. 
Utah’s  birth  rate  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
only  one  State,  New  Mexico.  Utah  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  higher  than  average  record 
of  daily  attendance  in  school.  They  stay 
in  school  an  average  of  2.7  years  longer 
than  the  children  of  the  average  State, 
and  they  attend  public  schools  almost 
exclusively.  We  have  25.1  percent  of  our 
total  population  enrolled  in  public 
schools.  Only  two  States,  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  exceed  Utah  in  this  respect. 

The  1950  Census  figures  show  that  the 
median  number  of  school  years  com¬ 
pleted  by  Utahans  25  years  of  age  and 
over  is  12  years,  as  compared  to  a  na- 
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tional  average  of  9.3  years.  Also,  Utah 
ranks  first  in  the  Nation  with  almost  50 
percent  of  its  population  25  years  of  age 
or  older  having  completed  4  years  of  high 
school.  The  national  average  is  33.3 
percent. 

Only  2.06  percent  of  Utah  students  are 
enrolled  in  private  or  parochial  schools, 
a  percentage  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
all  other  States  but  Georgia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  South  Carolina. 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to  is  that  Utah 
has  a  very  high  educational  responsi¬ 
bility  which  is  assumed  almost  entirely 
by  tax-supported  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  this  responsibility 
must  be  met  on  a  lower-than-average 
per  capita  income.  In  1957  Utah  per¬ 
sonal  income  payments  per  capita  were 
$1,694  as  compared  with  a  national  aver¬ 
age  of  $2,027.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
Utah  put  1.75  percent  of  its  income  into 
school  construction  in  1957-58,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  national  average  of  0.97  per¬ 
cent.  In  addition,  Utah  devoted  5.51 
percent  of  the  total  personal  income  all 
Utah  citizens  received  in  that  year  to  the 
support  of  all  programs  of  its  public 
schools,  in  comparison  to  a  national  per¬ 
centage  of  3.8. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Utah  has  made 
a  great  effort  to  support  its  schools,  it 
is  estimated  that  this  year  my  State 
will  spend  $60  less  for  education  for  each 
boy  and  girl  than  will  be  spent  for  the 
average  boy  and  girl  in  America.  If 
there  could  be  a  better  argument  for 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
through  Federal  grants-in-aid,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  could  be. 

The  fact  that  74  percent  of  our  land 
in  Utah  belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  therefore  not  taxable  for 
State  and  local  purposes,  provides  an¬ 
other  hurdle  in  raising  enough  money 
for  our  public  schools.  During  the  war 
and  postwar  years  several  Federal  in¬ 
stallations  were  located  in  Utah  and  took 
over  privately  owned  farmland,  which 
removed  it  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Much  of  the  wealth  produced  in  Utah 
is  not  taxable  by  the  State,  but  the  profits 
of  corporations  like  the  Kennecott  Cop¬ 
per  Corp.  are  distributed  to  stockholders 
in  other  States.  Only  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  a  position  to  tax  such 
wealth  which  is  produced  by  interstate 
organizations. 

The  lone  source  of  revenue  available  to 
local  boards  of  education  is  from  taxes 
on  real  estate.  When  ours  was  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society  the  assessed  valuation 
of  real  estate  was  a  fairly  accurate  meas¬ 
ure  of  ability  to  pay.  Since  that  time  our 
society  has  become  more  complex.  The 
assessed  valuation  no  longer  reflects  an 
accurate  measure  of  taxpaying  ability. 

As  a  former  county  official,  I  am  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  burden  placed  on 
real  property,  not  only  by  education,  but 
also  by  the  inexorable  demands  of  the 
other  units  of  local  government  in  an 
increasing  population.  The  limit  has 
about  been  reached. 

In  Utah  the  average  property  tax  levy 
for  all  school  purposes  in  1946  was  19.42 
mills  in  a  typical  Utah  district.  In  No¬ 


vember  1958,  the  typical  levy  for  all 
school  purposes  in  Utah  was  34.32  mills — 
an  increase  of  77  percent.  Utah’s  bonded 
indebtedness  for  schools  has  risen  386.1 
percent  since  1948,  while  the  nationwide 
bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  has  risen 
334.5  percent  since  that  time.  By  com¬ 
parison  our  Federal  Government  debt 
rose  only  11.9  percent  during  these  same 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  every  available  State  and  local  tax 
dollar,  Utah  has  pioneered  in  setting  up 
an  efficient '  school  organization.  Since 
1915,  we  have  had  only  40  school  districts 
in  a  State  with  an  area  of  84,000  square 
miles.  This'high  degree  of  consolidation 
has  given  the  State  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  school  district  organizations  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  realistic 
to  believe  that  bur  boys  and  girls  are  re¬ 
ceiving  higher  quality  education  than  are 
the  children  in  States  which  have  $60 
more  per  pupil  to  spend. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  no  State  is 
operating  schools  at  the  quality  level 
our  times  demand.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  accept 
a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
financing  our  public  schools.  The  times 
demand  it  and  so  do  our  citizens. 

A  public  opinion  poll  made  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  research  agency  in  Utah  in  1956 
revealed  that  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  people  today  is  that  of 
education.  Nearly  four  times  as  many 
Utahans  mentioned  schools  as  mentioned 
any  other  area  of  concern.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  people  favored  Federal 
support  for  education  while  only  24  per¬ 
cent  opposed  it. 

We  want  and  need  Federal  support  for 
education  without  Federal  control.  We 
will  get  less  Federal  control  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
we  will  provide  more  substantial  sup¬ 
port. 

It  is  time  that  the  academic  debate 
over  Federal  aid  to  education  ceased, 
and  we  got  on  with  the  job  of  providing 
the  quality  education  for  all  our  chil¬ 
dren  which  the  defense  of  this  country 
and  the  achievement  of  our  national 
ideals  demand. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  I  addressed,  myself  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  before  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  today  merely  to  ask  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
24  on  this  subject,  and  certain  tables  in 
which  I  have  condensed  the  figures 
given  in  my  remarks  of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fabulous  Achievements  Recorded  in 
Past  Decade 
(By  Louis  Cassels) 

The  shortages  and  shortcomings  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  public  school  system  have  been  getting 
a  lot  of  attention  lately. 

Let’s  look,  for  a  change,  at  some  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past  10  years. 

They  are  pretty  fabulous. 

No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
expanded  its  public  educational  facilities  as 
much  and  as  fast. 


During  the  1949-50  school  year,  the  public 
schools  enrolled  25,185,436  students.  Since 
then,  they  have  absorbed  an  additional 
11,214,266  students. 

To  house  them,  more  than  600,000  new 
classrooms  have  been  built. 

To  teach  them,  nearly  500,000  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  instructional  staff. 

Although  overlarge  classes  are  still  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem,  it  is  significant  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  instructional  staff — 51.3  percent — 
has  been  greater  during  the  past  decade 
than  the  increase  in  enrollment — 44.5  per¬ 
cent. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  huge  expan¬ 
sion  of  teaching  staff  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality.  At  the 
start  of  the  decade,  1  teacher  out  of  every 
10  lacked  full  certification.  Today  only  1 
out  of  14  is  working  with  temporary  or  sub¬ 
standard  credentials. 

One  of  the, most  dramatic  gains  has  been 
in  teachers’  salaries.  The  average  annual 
salary  for  the  instructional  staff  in  1949-50 
was  $3,010.  Today  it  is  $5,160 — an  increase 
of  71  percent. 

Part  of  this  salary  increase  has  been  off¬ 
set  by  inflation,  of  course.  But  even  when 
salaries  are  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  living  cost  index,  teachers  have  achieved 
a  real  gain  in  purchasing  power  of  39  per¬ 
cent  during  the  past  decade. 

America’s  investment  in  public  schools — • 
while  still  far  short  of  what  most  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  consider  necessary — in¬ 
creased  enormously  during  the  decade. 

In  the  1949-50  school  year,  the  average 
current  expenditure  per  student  was  $210.34 
a  year.  During  the  current  academic  year, 
it  is  $369.  That  is  an  increase  of  75  percent. 

The  total  national  outlay  on  public 
schools — counting  capital  expenditures  for 
buildings — has  nearly  tripled.  A  decade  ago, 
it  was  $5,802  billion  a  year.  Now  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $15  billion  a  year. 

Tables 

I.  Public  school  expenditures,  in  billions  of 

dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  Nation’s 

gross  national  product,  in  selected  years 


Sclioo  year 

t 

Billions  of 
dollars 

Percent  of 
gross  national 
product 

1929-30 . 

2.3 

2.37 

1939-40 _ 

2.3 

2.  45 

1943-44 _ _ _ 

2.5 

1.21 

1945-46 _ 

2.9 

1.44 

1947-48 _ 

4.3 

1.75 

1949-50.  . . . 

5.8 

2.21 

1951-52 . . 

7.3 

2. 17 

1953-54. _ _ 

9. 1 

2.51 

1955-56 . . 

11.2 

2.  73 

1957-58.. _ _ 

13.  1 

2. 99 

1958-59 . . 

14.4 

3. 10 

Source:  “Paying  for  Better  Schools,”  a  statement  on 
national  policy  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 


II.  Enrollment  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  1929-60 


[In  thousands] 


School  year 

Enrollment 

Instruc¬ 
tional  staff 

Pupil- 

teachei 

ratio 

1029-30 . 

25, 678 
25,111 
36, 400 

880 

1:29.  2 

1949-50 . . 

9G2 

1:26. 1 

1959-00 . . 

1,455 

1:25.0 

Increase,  1930-60.. 

Percent 

+42 

Percent 

+65 

Source:  To  1950:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  “Statistics 
of  State  School  Systems,  1955 -56.”  1959:  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  “Estimates  of  School  Statistics  1959-60.” 
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III.  Enrollment  and  certificated  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  1953-54  and  1959-60 


School  year 

Increase 

1953-54 

1959-60 

(percent) 

Instructional  staff... 

1, 098, 320. 0 

1,455, 335.0 

+33 

Less:  teachers  with¬ 
out  full  certificates. 

78, 850. 0 

94, 016.  0 

+19 

Certificated 
staff  .  _ 

1,019,  450.0 

1,361,319.0 

+34 

Fupil  enrollment .... 

28,  916,  703.  0 

36,  399,  802.  0 

+26 

Number  of  pupils 
per  certificated 
teacher . . 

28.4 

26.7 

Source:  Instructional  staff;  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  "Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  1959-60.” 


IV.  Classrooms  and  pupil  enrollment  in 
public  schools,  1954  and  1959 


1954 

1959 

Increase 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (— ) 

Classrooms  in  use .  _ 

983, 000.  0 

1, 279,  000.  0 

Percent 

+30 

Pupil  enrollment... 

30,045,000. 0 

35,990,000.0 

+20 

Pupils  per  class¬ 
room . 

30.6 

28. 1 

-8 

Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  "Long-Range  Phase 
of  the  School  Facilities  Survey”  (1954);  “Survey”  (1959). 


V.  Annual  classroom  construction,  1921-22 
through  1959-60 


School  year 

Classrooms 

constructed 

School  year 

Classrooms 

constructed 

1929-30 . 

33,000 
24, 000 
5,000 
15,000 
18,  000 

1947-48. . 

16,000 
25, 000 
36,000 
44,000 
48,000 
50,000 
55,000 
60, 000 
63  300 

1931-32. . 

1948-49 _ 

1933-34 . 

1949-50 . 

1935-36 . 

1950-51 . 

1937-38 . 

1951-52.... 

1939-40 . 

rt  000 
10, 000 
9,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
9,000 

1952-53 _ 

1940-41 . . 

1 953-54.... 

1941-42 . 

1954-55 _ 

1942-43 . __ 

1955-56 _ 

1943-44. . . 

1956-57. . 

68,  700 

1944-45 . 

1957-58.... 

72, 100 

1945-46 . 

1958-59 _ 

70, 000 
62,  700 

1946-47 . 

1959-60 . 

Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


Average  annual  classroom  construction  dur¬ 
ing  Presidential  terms,  1929-60 


Hoover  administration  (1929-32) _  29,600 

Roosevelt  administration  (1933-44) . 11,800 

•Truman  administration  (1945-52) . 23,500 

Eisenhower  administration  (1953-60) _  62,725 


VI.  College  degrees  and  college  graduates  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach,  1957-58  and  1968-69 


1957-58 

1968-69 

(projec¬ 

tion) 

Increase 
in  per¬ 
cent 

Bachelors’  degrees . 

362,  554 
31.6 

703, 000 

+94 

Percent  prepared  to  teach . . 

31.6 

Number  prepared  to  teach.. 

114,  411 

222, 000 

+94 

Source:  Bachelors’  degrees:  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
"Projection  of  Earned  Degrees  to  1969-70,”  1959. 

Number  of  teachers  prepared  hi  1957-58:  National 
Education  Association,  “  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 
in  Public  Schools,  1969,”  p.  12. 


Increase  in  public-school  enrollment  from 
preceding  year  and  graduation  of  new 
teachers,  1958-59  and  1969-70 


1958-59 

1969-70 

Index 

Increase  in  school  enroll- 

ment  from  preceding 
school  year.. . . 

1, 220, 000 

667, 000 

63 

Number  of  teachers  gradu- 

ated  in  year  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  school 
year  shown . 

114,411 

222,000 

194 

Source:  Increase  in  school  enrollment  from  preceding 
year:  Projections  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  published 
in  NEA,  "Status  and  Trends”  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

Number  of  teachers  graduated:  See  preceding  table. 


VII.  Average  annual  increase  in  school-age 
population  and  public  school  enrollment, 
in  5-year  periods,  1950-70 


Increase  in — 

School-age 
population 
(5-17  years) 

Public-school 

enrollment 

1950-55 . 

1,322,000 

987, 000 

1955-60. . . . 

1.494,000 

1, 188, 000 

1960-65 . 

Average  of  series  I  and 

series  II  projections 

1, 145, 000 

].  100,000 

1965-70 . . 

645, 000 

603,000 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  "Current  Population 
Reports,”,  series  P-25,  No.  187. 

National  Education  Association:  "Status  and  Trends: 
Vital  Statistics,  Education,  and  Public  Finance”  (1959). 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  release  Aug.  30,  1959. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  upon  his  quick  presentation 
of  the  pending  amendment,  after  the 
unfortunate  rejection  by  the  Senate  of 
the  amendment  offered  yesterday  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

An  educated  citizenry  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  a  democracy.  Without  an 
educated  and  informed  citizenry  the 
democratic  form  of  government  cannot 
and  will  not  endure  the  stress  and  strain 
of  a  modern  world.  If  the  individual 
citizen  is  to  continue  to  make  meaning¬ 
ful  choices  between  men  and  issues  he 
must  be  well  informed  and  well  edu¬ 
cated,  more  so  day  by  day. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  survive  the  long- 
range  struggle  with  world  communism 
and  its  aggressive  proponents,  we  must 
have  more  and  better  technicians,  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  and  citizens. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  now  rapidly, 
industrializing  and  growing,  and  with 
Red  China  undertaking  ambitious  indus¬ 
trial  and  educational  strides,  we  can  no 
longer  afford,  as  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
message,  to  be  complacent  about  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Education  has  been  recognized  as  a 
responsibility  of  government  in  this 
country  since  the  very  early  days  of 
English  colonial  development.  As  early 
as  1647,  with  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  old  deluder  law  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  we  can  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
public  school  system.  During  the  colo¬ 
nial  period  some  sort  of  school  system 
grew  up  in  every  colony. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  likewise 
always  taken  a  hand  and  shown  an  in¬ 
terest  in  education.  Even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  National 
Government — to  the  extent  that  it  could 
be  called  a  national  government  at  that 
time — displayed  a  zeal  in  this  field.  The 
Land  Ordinance  Act  of  1785,  which  es¬ 
tablished  a  system  for  serving  the  terri¬ 
tory  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  provided 
that  the  16th  lot  of  each  township  should 
be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  within  the  said  territory. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed,  even  then,  to  donate  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  use  of  640 
acres  of  land  in  each  township  to  the 
local  authorities  for  the  promotion  of 
local  schools.  This  principle  was  car¬ 
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ried  over  into  subsequent  ordinances 
and  land  laws  as  new  territories  were 
opened  up. 

The  Federal  Government  expressed  its 
interest  in  higher  education  in  1862,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Morrill  act.  This 
legislation  has  resulted  in  the  donation 
of  some  13  million  acres  of  the  public 
domain  to  the  States  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
received  a  part  of  their  education,  as  I 
did,  at  one  of  these  colleges,  which  in¬ 
clude  among  their  members  some  of  our 
leading  State  universities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  actually 
given  direct  aid  to  the  public  schools 
since  1917,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
when  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act  was  enacted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  age  of 
advanced  technology  and  advanced  re¬ 
quirements  for  citizenship  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  Federal  Government  assist 
the  States  in  providing  better  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  country’s 
children. 

Some  have  objected  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  on  the  ground  of  economic 
equity.  It  is  said  that  tax  revenues 
should  not  be  taken  from  one  State  to 
assist  another  State  in  educating  its 
children.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  theory.  It  does 
not  comport  with  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  taxation  according  to  ability  to 
pay.  It  does  not  comport  with  what  I 
regard  as  a  sound  principle  of  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  that  is,  to  tax  income 
where  it  is,  to  assist  in  providing  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  the  children 
where  they  are. 

The  pending  bill  provides  aid  for  the 
construction  of  classrooms.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  our  school  age  population  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  classrooms.  I  concur  in  this 
view.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  my 
colleagues  to  dwell  on  this  point,  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is.  I  am  equally,  and  even 
more  concerned  with  the  plight  of  our 
teachers  and  the  necessity  for  doing 
something  to  see  to  it  that  the  quality 
of  our  teachers  is  maintained  in  the 
future  and  that  our  teachers  shall  once 
more  enjoy  the  high  status  which  they 
once  enjoyed  economically  and  other¬ 
wise  in  our  American  communities.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  capable  and  ded¬ 
icated  teachers,  as  a  rule  the  teaching 
profession  is  no  longer  attractive  to  the 
brightest,  boldest,  the  most  inquisitive, 
and  the  most  imaginative  youth  of  to¬ 
day.  As  I  said,  fortunately  there  are 
exceptions,  but  the  exceptions  are  all  too 
few. 

Mr.  President,  the  sentiments  which  I 
have  expressed  are  entertained  by  others. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  I  have  not  heard  this  very 
learned  study  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of 
consideration.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  men  in  the  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  professional  life  of  America.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
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mittee  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Research  and  Policy  Committee 

T.  V.  Houser,  chairman,  director,  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co. 

j.  Cameron  Thomson,  vice  chairman;  re¬ 
tired  chairman  of  the  board,  Northwest 
Bancorporation. 

Frank  Altschul,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jervis  J.  Baab,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  chairman  of  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

William  Benton,  chairman  of  board,  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc. 

Joseph  L.  Block,  chairman  of  board,  In¬ 
land  Steel  Co. 

Marvin  Bower,  managing  director,  McKin- 
sey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  Harold  Brenton,  president,  Brenton 
Bros.,  Inc. 

James  F.  Brownlee,  chairman  of  board. 
Minute  Maid  Corp. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot,  president,  Godfrey  L. 
Cabot,  Inc. 

Walker  L.  Cisler,  president.  The  Detroit 
Edison  Co. 

Paul  F.  Clark,  chairman  of  board,  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

S.  Bayard  Colgate,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Emilio  G.  Collado,  treasurer,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  Sloan  Colt,  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  and  Cowles  Magazines, 
Inc. 

Donald  K.  David,  vice  chairman  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Nathanael  V.  Davis,  president,  Aluminium, 
Ltd. 

Edmund  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  board, 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

William  C.  Foster,  vice  president,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

Fred  C.  Foy,  chairman  and  president,  Kop- 
pers  Co.,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  II,  chairman  of  board,  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co. 

Robert  Heller,  chairman  Robert  Heller  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

Frederick  R.  Kappel,  president  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Meyer  Kestnbaum,  president,  Hart  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx. 

Edwin  H.  Land,  chairman  and  president, 
Polaroid  Corp. 

Ralph  Lazarus,  president,  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe,  president,  Scott  Paper 
Co. 

George  C.  McGhee,  McGhee  Production 
Co. 

Don  G.  Mitchell,  president.  General  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Electronics  Corp. 

Alfred  C.  Neal,  president,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Howard  C.  Petersen,  president,  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman,  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  General  Electric  Co. 

Beardsley  Ruml,  New  York,  N.Y. 

George  Russell,  executive  vice  president, 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Harry  Scherman,  chairman  of  board, 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

George  F.  Smith,  president,  Johnson  & 
Johnson. 

S.  Abbott  Smith,  president,  Thomas  Stra- 
han  Co. 

Kenneth  A.  Spencer,  president,  Spencer 
Chemical  Co. 

Allan  Sproul,  Kentfleld,  Calif. 

William  C.  Stolk,  president,  American  Can 
Co. 

Frank  L.  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  board. 
Enterprise  Paint  Manufacturing  Co. 

Wayne  C.  Taylor,  Heathsville,  Va. 


Alan  H.  Temple,  vice  chairman,  The  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

H.  C.  Turner,  Jr.,  president.  Turner  Con¬ 
struction  Co. 

James  E.  Webb,  president,  Educational 
Services,  Inc.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Frazar  B.  Wilde,  president,  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Theodore  O.  Yntema,  vice  president,  fi¬ 
nance,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  that  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
serve  on  the  research  and  policy  com¬ 
mittee  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order 
to  identify  the  outstanding  citizens  who 
have  submitted  the  report  to  the  country. 
The  title  of  the  study  is  “Paying  for 
Better  Schools.” 

There  is  also  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
four-point  recommendation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  four  points 
be  reproduced  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  Mandatory  action  by  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  is  needed  in  most  States,  including 
almost  all  of  the  most  populous  States,  to 
bring  about  immediate  reorganization  of 
small  school  districts  into  effective  units  of 
local  government. 

2.  The  State  governments  should  assume 
a  larger  share  of  the  financial  burden  of 
schools  now  borne  by  the  local  districts,  and 
State  funds  should  be  distributed  through 
foundation  programs. 

3.  Financial  grants  of  about  $600  million 
annually  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  public  schools  in  those 
States  where  income  per  public-school  child 
is  substantially  below  the  national  average. 

4.  Better  local.  State  and  Federal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  citizens  who  appreciate  the  need  for 
improved  education  is  necessary  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  schools  in  order  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  energy  necessary  for  results.  Par¬ 
ticipation  by  businessmen,  the  report  says, 
often  can  be  especially  helpful. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  re¬ 
port,  which  comprises  approximately 
100  pages,  points  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est  in  an  improved  educational  system. 
It  graphically  illustrates  the  needs  of 
many  States,  particularly  States  which 
have  the  largest  percentage  of  their  pop¬ 
ulation  of  school  age.  The  report  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommends  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Let  me  read  one  quotation: 

The  national  interest  in  good  schools 
everywhere  and  the  national  interest  in  a 
decentralized  school  system  are  not  irrec¬ 
oncilable.  The  combination  of  these  two 
interests  calls  for  the  assumption  of  an  im¬ 
portant  but  limited  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  a  residual  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  to  provide  support  to  the 
extent  necessary  in  situations  where  the  de¬ 
centralized  system  cannot  provide  good 
schools,  and  this  support  should  be  reserved 
for  cases  where  the  deficiency  is  clear.  The 
clear  and  present  need  is  for  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  the  States  which  have 
extremely  low  personal  incomes  relative  to 
the  number  of  school  children. 

This  report,  by  leading  industrialists 
and  businessmen,  should  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  substantial  citizens  who,  for 
reasons  which  I  hope  are  misguided,  are 
inclined  to  consider  not  too  seriously  the 
expressions  of  anguished  concern  by 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  It 
is  my  view  that  teachers  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  express  anguished  concern.  Their 


concern  is  not  entirely  personal.  Their 
concern  is  for  the  children  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  for  the  future  of  their  country. 
They  have  every  right  to  be  concerned 
personally,  too,  because  the  necessity 
of  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  is  a  pressing  one  for  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  our  teachers. 

I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Senate  that  it  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  made  an 
exception  of  my  personal  rule  against 
cosponsorship  by  being  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  because  of  my  deep  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Monroney- 
Clark  Amendment  to  S.  8,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  This  is,  frankly,  the  Clark 
amendment  with  an  adjustment  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  duration.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
promise  of  principle.  And  if  we  do  noth¬ 
ing  else  here  today,  we  should  establish 
the  principle  that  teachers  are  at  least 
as  important  as  the  classrooms  in  which 
our  Nation’s  children  are  taught. 

Simply  building  new  classrooms  is  not 
enough.  I  have  long  held  the  view  that 
a  school,  basically,  is  a  teacher  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pupils.  A  good  physical  en¬ 
vironment  for  learning  is  important. 
But  it  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  hav¬ 
ing  good  teachers.  I  would  rather  have 
a  well-paid,  highly-competent  teacher 
at  work  in  a  Quonset  Hut  school  than  a 
poor  teacher  in  the  best  schoolhouse  in 
America. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  present  level 
of  teaching  in  America.  It  is  to  say, 
however,  that  we  cannot  depend  on  good 
teachers  staying  with  the  profession, 
indefinitely,  simply  out  of  dedication. 
More  and  more  teachers  will  continue  to 
drop  out  of  teaching  for  better-paying 
jobs,  and  fewer  and  fewer  first-rate 
young  people  will  enter  the  profession  if 
we,  as  a  Nation,  do  not  face  up  to  the 
economic  facts  of  the  schoolteacher’s 
life. 

Nor  is  this  to  say  that  we  must  sacri¬ 
fice  more  and  better  classrooms  for  ade¬ 
quate  teacher  salaries,  or  vice  versa.  The 
Monroney-Clark  amendment  points  the 
way,  enabling  each  State  to  employ  the 
resultant  Federal  funds  where  needed 
most,  either  for  classrooms  or  teacher 
salaries.  Local  control  is  guaranteed. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  the  world 
is  being  shaped  in  the  classrooms  of 
America  and  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  if  this  were  not  so, 
there  would  be  every  argument  for  step¬ 
ping  up  our  educational  effort.  Because 
it  is  so,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  assur¬ 
ing  our  children  the  best  education  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  our  Nation  to  give  them. 

This  is  a  national  problem,  demanding 
a  national  solution.  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  those  who  say,  “Leave  it  to  the 
States.”  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
States  are  not  doing  the  full  job,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Many  school  dis¬ 
tricts  already  are  at  the  practical  and/or 
legal  limits  of  their  ability  to  finance 
education.  At  the  national  level,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  the  tax  tools  necessary  to 
do  the  job,  and  to  do  it  without  impair¬ 
ing  local  control  over  education. 
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As  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  say  that  we  cannot  carry 
the  financial  burden  of  the  Monroney- 
Clark  amendment.  Impressive  statistics 
have  been  cited  in  earlier  debate  to 
show  that  we  can  carry  the  load.  All 
that  remains  is  for  us  to  demonstrate  the 
will  to  carry  it. 

We  have  a  grand  opportunity  to  pass 
today  the  kind  of  bill  that  will  make  all 
America  proud  of  us,  and  that  will  make 
all  America  more  proud  of  its  schools. 
By  passing  the  Monroney-Clark  amend¬ 
ment  we  further  will  be  keeping  faith 
with  the  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  schoolteachers  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  better  education  entitles  them 
to  a  greater  share  of  the  fruits  of  this, 
the  world’s  most  prosperous  economy. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Clark 
amendment  was  defeated  yesterday  by 
one  vote.  We  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  that  is 
the  adoption  of  the  Monroney-Clark 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  By  whose  one  vote 
was  the  amendment  to  provide  aid  to 
schoolteachers  defeated? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  Clark 
amendment  was  defeated,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  cast  the  vote  to  break  the  tie  of 
44  to  44,  and  thus  defeated  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  whether  he  knows  of  any  other 
speakers  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No  Senator  has 
advised  me  that  he  wished  to  speak  on 
these  two  amendments — my  amendment 
and  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Perhaps  some  Senators 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  bill,  and  some 
Senators  might  come  in  after  a  short 
time  and  wish  to  speak  on  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  should 
like  it  understood  by  the  attendants  of 
the  Senate  that  this  will  be  a  live  quo¬ 
rum.  Following  the  quorum  call,  if 
there  are  no  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  I  expect  to 
discuss  the  amendment  briefly.  Other 
things  being  equal,  we  should  then  be 
able  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 


Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 

Fong 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Gore 


Green 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnson,  Tex. 
Johnston,  S.C. 
Jordan 
Keating 


Kefauver 

Morse 

Scott 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Smith 

Kerr 

Moss 

Sparkman 

Kuchel 

Mundt 

Stennis 

Lausche 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
quest  is  for  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Clark  amendment,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Clark  amendment  to  the  Monroney 
amendment. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  to  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  when  the  Senate  adjourned,  the 
pending  question  was  on  agreeing  to  the 
Monroney  amendment.  It  proposed  a 
change  in  the  committee  amendment  or 
committee  bill,  to  which  we  refer  as  the 
McNamara  bill,  by  providing  for  the 
authorization  of  an  amount  equivalent  to 
$20  per  capita  of  the  youngsters  of  school 
age,  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
for  a  $500  million  grant  for  2  years.  On 
the  basis  of  the  present  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  36  million,  which  will  increase 
perhaps  1  million  each  year,  the  author¬ 
ization  by  means  of  the  Monroney 
amendment  probably  would  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $3  billion  for  a  period  of 
4  years.  , 

When  the  Monroney  amendment  was 
discussed  last  night  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  addressed 
his  remarks  almost  entirely  to  teachers 
and  the  inclusion  of  teachers  in  the  bill. 
He  stated  that  the  amendment  had  been 


very  carefully  drawn,  and  that  some 
time  had  been  devoted  to  it. 

He  said: 

I  am  for  a  school  construction  bill. 

He  also  said: 

However,  I  also  want  the  teaching  to  be 
first  class.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  us  any 
good  to  polish  up  the  floors  in  the  school 
buildings  and  then  realize  that  we  cannot 
attract  the  type  of  young  people  we  want  to 
have  in  the  teaching  profession — 

And  so  forth.  Then  he  said: 

This  is  the  issue. 

I  think  it  was  discovered  this  morning 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
skill  that  had  been  devoted  to  the  Mon¬ 
roney  amendment  last  night,  it  did  not 
include  teachers  at  all.  Yet  they  had 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered.  And  had 
the  effort  been  made  to  withdraw  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  would  have  ob¬ 
jected,  because  I  was  referred  to  rather 
generously  in  a  speech  which  was  made 
and  I  was  ready  to  draw  the  issue  on 
that  score.  The  amendment,  of  course, 
could  have  been  withdrawn,  but  it  would 
have  required  unanimous  consent,  and 
I  would  have  objected.  Moreover,  I 
would  have  objected  to  a  modification 
of  the  amendment,  because  if  that  was 
the  issue,  if  the  amendment  had  been 
carefully  drawn,  then  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  entitled  to  work  its  will  on  a 
very  carefully  drawn  amendment. 

However,  a  substitute  was  offered  this 
morning  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  the  Mon¬ 
roney  amendment,  and  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  Senators  are  going  to  vote. 
The  substitute  limits  this  program  to  2 
years,  and  the  authorization  is  for  $20 
per  child  for  a  2-year  period.  That  will 
add  up,  in  round  figures,  to  about  $1,- 
500  million. 

The  last  words  in  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  are  these:  For  the  construction  of 
elementary  school  facilities  “ancj  for 
teachers’  salaries.” 

So  it  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  issue  now  before  the  Senate  is  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  No  teachers’  salaries  were 
mentioned  in  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  committee.  If  anybody  has  any 
doubt  on  that  score,  he  need  only  to 
see  the  report  which  was  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr. 
Hill],  where  there  is  defined,  on  page 
17  of  the  report,  the  term  “school  facil¬ 
ity”  to  include  classrooms,  related  fa¬ 
cilities,  furniture,  equipment,  machinery, 
utilities,  instructional  material,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  film,  film  strips,  and 
reference  works  for  school  libraries.  It 
also  includes  interest  in  land,  including 
site,  grading,  and  improvement.  But  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  says 
nothing  about  teachers. 

If  that  is  the  issue,  let  us  understand 
it  squarely,  and  say  that  the  Clark- 
Monroney  substitute  presently  pending 
on  the  desk  is  for  “construction  and 
teachers’  salaries.” 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  amendment 
on  which  the  vote  was  lost  last  night 
did  not  include  teachers’  salaries,  even 
though  the  remarks  were  pointed  to  the 
question  of  salaries  of  teachers.  The 
amendment  did  not  touch  that,  because 
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it  was  an  amendment  of  Senate  bill  8, 
and  not  of  the  Clark  amendment  that 
was  previously  on  the  desk. 

Mi*.  President,  I  have  no  intention  of 
laboring  the  matter.  I  only  want  the 
Senate  to  know  on  what  it  is  voting. 
This  amendment  proposes  to  change  the 
McNamara  bill,  which  provides  $1  bil¬ 
lion  for  2  years,  and  makes  the  author¬ 
ization  for  $20  a  head  for  2  years,  or, 
roughly,  $1,500  million,  including  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries. 

That  is  as  clearly  as  I  can  define  the 
issue.  The  yeas  and  nays  I  think  have 
been  ordered  on  the  substitute,  and,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  any  Sen¬ 
ator  who  wants  to  labor  this  matter,  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  I  merely  want 
to  state  my  own  views  on  the  record. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  the  Monroney-Clark 
substitute,  which  would  double  the  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  the  committee 
bill  and  which  would  permit  these  funds 
to  be  used  for  teachers’  salaries  as  well 
as  school  construction.  The  national 
need  both  for  school  construction  and 
for  more  and  better  paid  teachers  makes 
the  passage  of  the  pending  amendment 
imperative  in  the  national  interest. 

In  the  past  60  years  the  number  of 
American  children  in  schools,  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  college,  has  increased  from 
17  million  to  47  million.  Meeting  the 
needs  in  teachers,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  possible  this  increase  has 
been  a  monumental  achievement  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  our  local  and 
State  governments  and  of  America’s  zeal 
in  fostering  education. 

Yet,  impressive  as  this  performance 
has  been,  it  has  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  school- 
age  population.  The  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children  in  overcrowded  classrooms, 
the  number  going  to  school  on  half-day 
shifts,  the  prevalence  of  “soft”  courses, 
the  large  number  of  teachers  with  sub¬ 
standard  qualifications — all  are  visible 
proof  of  this. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimated  that 
the  education  of  10  million  American 
children  is  today  being  impaired  by  class¬ 
room  shortages  alone. 

Even  considering  these  present  inade¬ 
quacies,  there  would  be  hope  that  local 
and  State  governments  could  adequately 
finance  our  national  educational  needs 
were  it  not  for  a  new  factor  which  has 
completely  altered  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem. 

Our  birth  rate  has  doubled  since  the 
1930’s  and  the  percentage  of  American 
children  going  on  to  college  has  dramati¬ 
cally  skyrocketed  from  12  percent  to  38 
percent. 

The  results  are  simple  to  assess. 

In  the  next  10  years,  high  school  en¬ 
rollments  will  increase  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  and  the  number  of  college  appli¬ 
cants  will  almost  double. 

If  our  system  of  higher  education  is  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  who  will  seek  admittance  in  the 
next  10  years,  we  will  have  to  construct 
buildings  equal  to  all  of  the  college  struc¬ 
tures  built  in  the  past  200  years. 


The  bill  for  classroom  construction  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  next  10  years  will  be  at  a 
minimum  of  $40  billion  if  we  are  to 
merely  maintain  present  standards  of 
education. 

The  coming  shortage  of  teachers  con¬ 
fronts  us  with  a  grim  prospect  indeed. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  new 
teachers,  more  than  the  total  number 
now  in  service,  must  be  recruited  in  the 
next  10  years  if  the  present  inadequate 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  means  that  one-third  of  all 
the  college  graduates  that  America  will 
produce  in  the  next  10  years  must  go  into 
teaching  if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  col¬ 
lapse  of  our  educational  system. 

Yet,  present  trends  hold  out  little  hope 
that  this  number  of  new  teachers  will  be 
recruited.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  salary 
discrepancy  between  teachers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  professions  is  so  great  that 
not  only  are  inadequate  numbers  at¬ 
tracted  to  teaching,  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  new  teachers  will  be  drawn,  not 
from  the  ablest  category  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  but  from  the  bottom  half  of  the 
“ability  spectrum.” 

Our  needs  in  new  teachers,  therefore, 
are  not  only  quantitative  but  qualitative. 

If,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of  our  able, 
young  science  students  continue  to  go 
into  commercial  industry,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore  the  field  of  education, 
who  will  train  our  future  scientists  and 
what  will  be  the  future  of  a  nation  which 
depends  upon  scientific  supremacy  for  its 
survival? 

This  year  the  American  people  spent 
$20  billion  to  maintain  their  system  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  By 
1970,  merely  to  preserve  present  stand¬ 
ards,  we  will  have  to  spend  $40  billion. 
Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

Our  spending  on  education  amounts  to 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  We  are  spending  the  same 
amount  for  liquor,  tobacco,  and  cos¬ 
metics. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  ratio  repre¬ 
sents  a  true  American  estimate  of  values. 
I  believe,  rather,  it  gives  indication  of  a 
serious  defect  in  our  system  of  raising 
revenue  for  education. 

Forty  percent  of  all  State  and  local  tax 
revenue  goes  into  education.  In  the 
poorer  States,  this  percentage  is  even 
higher.  This  means  that  a  very  high 
proportion  of  school  costs  is  financed  by 
real  estate  taxes  and  other  types  of  taxa¬ 
tion  which  are  comparatively  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  inflation  or  to  increases  in  the 
national  income. 

Whereas  the  yield  from  Federal  income 
taxes  and  corporation  taxes  climbs 
steadily  as  our  economy  grows,  the  yield 
from  property  taxes  is  more  stable. 
While  in  the  past  decade  we  have  been 
cutting  Federal  income  tax  rates  and 
holding  the  line  on  corporate  tax  rates, 
local  and  State  property  tax  rates  have 
been  climbing  and  climbing  until  they 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  ought 
not  to  and  cannot  go  much  higher. 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  what  of  the  fiscal  con¬ 
dition  of  State  and  local  governments? 


Since  1946  the  Federal  debt  has  in¬ 
creased  by  10  percent.  But  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  States  has  increased  500  per¬ 
cent  and  that  of  local  governments  by 
200  percent. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  new  reve¬ 
nue  sources  for  local'  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  relatively  exhausted,  as  is  the 
capacity  of  these  governments  to  go 
further  into  debt  to  finance  education. 

Local  and  State  governments  can  do 
more  and  will  do  more.  But  they  cannot 
do  enough. 

If  local  government  cannot  meet  the 
need  and  if  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  meet  it,  what  will  happen  to  our  edu¬ 
cational  system?  And  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  hopes  for  national  leadership 
and  for  survival  in  the  space  age? 

Is  there  a  national  stake  in  education 
sufficient  to  justify  aid  by  the  Federal 
Government?  I  do  not  think  anyone 
doubts  that  there  is. 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  seeing 
that  every  American  boy  and  girl  has  a 
fair  chance  for  a  decent  education. 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  seeing 
to  it  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  ainnen  have  the  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  technical  competence  neces¬ 
sary  to  man  the  complex  weapons  of 
modern  warfare. 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  seeing 
to  it  that  our  enormously  mobile  popula¬ 
tion  enjoys  fairly  uniform  standards  of 
education  everywhere. 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  Amer¬ 
ican  scientific  and  technological  suprem¬ 
acy,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  educa¬ 
tion  given  to  the  47  million  students  in 
our  Nation’s  schools. 

There  is  a  national  interest  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  solvency  of  our  local  and  State 
governments,  which  are,  in  many  cases, 
making  heroic  but  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  education. 

And  where  there  is  a  national  interest, 
there  is  also  a  Federal  duty. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  its  duty. 

It  can  solve  the  financial  crisis  afflict¬ 
ing  our  educational  system  by  direct 
programs  of  Federal  grants  and  loans, 
or  it  can  accomplish  the  same  end 
through  individual  tax  deductions  for 
educational  purposes  and  through  re¬ 
mittance  to  the  States  of  revenue  derived 
from  Federal  taxes. 

In  some  ways  I  find  the  second  ap¬ 
proach  very  attractive.  I  think  we  could 
work  out  a  system  under  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  could  remit  to  the 
States  some  of  the  taxes  which  the  people 
of  those  States  pay  in  the  form  of  tele¬ 
phone  taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  cigarette 
taxes,  and  others. 

This  manner  of  Federal  assistance 
would  avoid  the  establishment  of  any 
bureaucracy.  It  would  give  the  States 
the  resources  to  meet  the  problems  which 
are  their  first  responsibility.  It  would 
give  life  to  the  forgotten  goals  of  decen¬ 
tralization  and  greater  State  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  would  avoid  any  question  of 
Federal  control  in  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds.  It  would  prevent  extrane¬ 
ous  issues,  such  as  segregation,  from  tor¬ 
pedoing  Federal  aid. 

And  a  program  of  personal  income  tax 
deductions  for  the  parents  of  college  stu- 
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dents,  such  as  I  introduced  last  year,  or 
aid  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  for  all 
teachers,  would  provide  a  way  of  assist¬ 
ing  all  education,  public  and  private, 
without  raising  constitutional  questions. 

This  approach  suffers  from  a  crippling 
defect,  however.  It  could  not  be  enacted 
at  this  time. 

Any  program  based  on  tax  revision 
would  be  subject  to  all  the  traditional 
procedures  of  the  Congress.  It  must  rim 
the  gauntlet  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  before  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  with  hope  of  success. 

Tax  revision  is  a  long-range  problem, 
and  it  therefore  does  not  provide  a  means 
of  facing  up  to  the  education  problem 
this  week  and  this  year. 

If  this  Federal  aid  program  fails  to 
pass  Congress  or  to  meet  presidential 
approval,  we  will  have  to  start  all  over 
again.  It  might  then  be  feasible  to  try 
the  tax  relief  approach. 

But  the  only  hope  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  this  year  lies  through  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans, 
which  we  are  now  debating. 

I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
original  Murray-Metcalf  bill  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  the  pending  committee 
bill,  along  with  those  amendments  that 
will  expand  the  bill  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  original  Murray-Metcalf  bill. 

I  supported  the  original  Clark  amend¬ 
ment,  and  since  it  unfortunately  was  de¬ 
feated  last  night,  I  will  support  the 
pending  substitute,  which  would  double 
the  authorization  and  authorize  States 
to  use  Federal  aid  either  for  school  con¬ 
struction  or  for  teachers’  salaries,  with 
each  State  retaining  full  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  the  proportion  it  will  devote 
to  each  purpose. 

The  Monroney-Clark  substitute  would 
provide  $20  per  pupil  a  year  for  2  years. 
This  amendment  represents  the  last 
chance  this  year  to  get  a  real  aid-to-edu- 
cation  bill.  Its  defeat,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  national  disaster. 

This  legislation  contains  a  strict  pro¬ 
hibition  against  Federal  control  of 
education. 

There  are  some  who  earnestly  main¬ 
tain  that  once  a  Federal  program  of  aid 
to  education  is  enacted,  Federal  control 
will  inevitably  follow. 

This  need  not  happen.  It  does  not 
happen  in  the  present  bill.  We  cannot 
neglect  the  clear  and  concrete  demands 
of  the  present  because  of  our  imagined 
fears  of  what  might  possibly  happen 
in  the  future. 

The'  time  to  make  the  fight  against 
Federal  control  of  education  is  when  the 
issue  presents  itself.  And  that  issue 
does  not  present  itself  today. 

Neither  the  committee  bill  nor  the 
teachers’  salary  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  any  assistance  for  the  Nation’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  private,  nonprofit  schools  which 
are  educating  15  percent  of  all  American 
children.  The  national  stake  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  America  is  just  as  great 
as  in  the  Nation’s  tax-supported  schools. 

These  private  schools  are  supported 
solely  through  the  heavy  sacrifices  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend 
them,  parents  who  are  also  paying  their 
full  share  for  the  support  of  our  public 
school  system.  Because  of  these  private 


schools,  the  tax  burden  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  substantially  reduced. 

The  private,  nonprofit  schools  of 
America  do  not  seek  Federal  grants. 
They  do  seek  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  federally  sponsored  program 
of  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for 
school  construction. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Senators 
in  cosponsoring  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  such  a  loan  program  and 
which  would  provide  a  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  $75  million.  This 
is  a  modest  program.  It  is  a  worthy 
program.  It  is  a  just  program.  It  is 
an  essential  program. 

The  needs  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  year  to  attack  the  critical  problems 
faced  by  our  colleges  and  universities. 

We  can  do  so  through  enlarging  the 
present  fellowship  and  loan  program 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958 ;  through  expanding  the  col¬ 
lege  housing  loan  program  and  enacting 
a  college  classroom  loan  program;  and 
through  a  new  plan  of  Federal  scholar¬ 
ships  for  needy  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  Federal  response 
that  offers  hope  of  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  worthy  of  our  traditions,  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  of  our  national  mission. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
poses  a  critical  test  of  our  sense  of  na¬ 
tional  purpose  and  of  our  dedication  to 
the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  a  great  and  free 
society  founded  upon  an  enlightened 
and  educated  people. 

My  voice  and  my  vote  are  on  the  side 
of  those  who  seek,  through  Federal  ac¬ 
tion,  the  goal  of  an  adequate  education 
for  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  from  Pennsylvania  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  although  I  regard  it  as  a  sincere 
attempt  to  reach  a  compromise  on  the 
problem  before  us.  It  is  a  reasoned 
effort  to  solve  the  challenges  which  now 
confront  American  education.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  in  my  judgment  it 
is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be 
equitable  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  am  naturally,  and  very  properly,  I 
believe,  concerned  regarding  the  State 
of  New  York.  Under  the  proposal  and 
the  formula  which  have  been  advanced, 
certainly  New  York  State  will  get  very 
much  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  is  nationwide  and  in 
some  respects,  in  my  judgment,  it  must 
be  met  with  a  national  response.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
classrooms,  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  field.  I  am  also 
alarmed  about  the  low  salaries  now  paid 
to  teachers  all  across  the  country.  I 
recognize  that  to  an  extent  national 
answers  are  needed  for  the  challenges 
which  confront  our  educational  system. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  our  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  government. 

I  supported  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  my  distin¬ 


guished  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  I  felt  that  was  a  constructive 
approach  to  the  problem  before  us.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  all  forms  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  shall  support  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposal.  I  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  willing  to  go  even  somewhat  be¬ 
yond  that,  because  I  believe  very  deeply 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  strengthen 
many  phases  of  our  educational  system. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  attitude 
of  one  of  the  most  constructive  states¬ 
men  who  ever  served  in  this  body,  the 
late  Senator  Taft,  and  about  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  Federal  aid  to  education.  At 
the  time  when  the  late  Senator  Taft 
said  what  he  did  and  was  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  fight,  I  agreed  substantially 
with  the  position  which  he  took.  He  was 
pointing  out  the  need  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  school  districts  them¬ 
selves  were  not  able  to  do  their  jobs 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  education  a  fair  share  in 
comparison  with  what  other  States  and 
other  districts  were  doing.  That  situa¬ 
tion,  not  entirely  but  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  has  been  remedied,  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas. 

I  pick  out  two  States  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  not  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
compliment  them.  The  States  of  Texas 
and  Georgia,  for  instance,  have  made 
great  economic  progress  since  the  days 
when  the  late  Senator  Taft  advanced  his 
arguments.  The  arguments  which  he 
advanced  at  that  time  are  today  not  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  same  way  they  were  ap¬ 
plicable  when  they  were  advanced  by 
our  distinguished  former  colleague.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  if  this  great  states¬ 
man  were  sitting  in  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  today,  he  would,  as  he  always  did, 
face  the  situation  presented  at  the  time, 
and  he  would  modify  the  views  which 
he  previously  expressed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  great  as  our 
respect  must  be  and  should  be  for  the 
late  Senator  Taft,  we  certainly  cannot 
be  guided  today  by  what  he  may  have 
advanced  in  regard  to  this  field  over  10 
years  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  never  contemplated,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  such  a  disproportionate  weight-- 
"ing  of  the  burdens  of  programs  as  is 
envisaged  in  the  so-called  Monroney- 
Clark  amendment.  T  simply  wish  to  give 
a  few  figures,  Mr.  President,  to  illustrate 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Monroney-Clark  amendment,  as 
it  has  been  explained  to  us,  proposes  to 
substitute  $20  for  the  $25  per  pupil  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  original  Clark  amendment, 
which  we  voted  on  yesterday.  Thus  the 
total  cost  would  be  some  20  percent  less 
per  annum  than  that  envisioned  by  the 
first  Clark  amendment.  In  addition,  of 
course,  the  pending  amendment  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  2  years  instead  of  having  the 
open-end  approach  of  the  original  Clark 
amendment,  and  includes  teachers’ 
salaries. 

According  to  my  figures,  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  green  sheets 
which  have  been  distributed  to  us,  the 
total  amount  which  would  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  original  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  been  approximately 
$1.1  billion  the  first  year,  with  a  gradu- 
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ally  increasing  amount  each  succeeding 
year. 

Transcribing  these  statistics  in  terms 
of  the  amendment  we  have  before  us,  we 
must  reduce  the  figures,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  by  20  per¬ 
cent.  This  would  give  us  a  reduction  in 
the  total  cost,  under  the  Monroney-Clark 
proposal,  of  approximately  $230  mil¬ 
lion.  According  to  my  mathematics,  we 
would  reduce  the  total  cost  of  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  by  $230  million,  which  would  leave 
approximately  $870  million  as  the  cost 
of  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  understand  the  figures  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  Clark  amendment  may  not  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  with  regard  to  the  allo¬ 
cation  to  States  under  the  amendment 
before  us,  but  the  comparisons  I  am 
about  to  make  are  nevertheless  roughly 
analogous. 

Transcribing  these  figures  in  terms  of 
individual  States,  we  would  therefore  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  which  each  State  would 
receive  under  the  program  by  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent.  Under  the.  amend¬ 
ment  New  York  State  would  receive  four- 
fifths  of  $55,879,000,  or  $44,703,000. 
Texas  would  receive  four-fifths  of  $78,- 
321,000,  or  $62,657,000.  Oklahoma  would 
receive  four-fifths  of  $16,718,000  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $13,374,000.  Tennessee,  to 
use  another  example,  would  receive  four- 
fifths  of  $31,603,000,  or  $25,282,000. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  these  figures  is  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  total  contribution  which 
each  State  would  make  to  the  cost  of 
operating  this  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  A  comparison  of  the  amount 
which  many  States  would  put  into  the 
program  with  relation  to  what  the  States 
would  get  from  the  program  will  show 
why  I,  in  my  feelings  as  a  Senator  from 
New  York,  cannot  support  the  proposal. 

I  reiterate  my  recognition  that  there 
must  be  a  balancing  of  interests  in  this 
matter.  I  reiterate  that  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  Federal  aid  to  education,  be¬ 
cause  I  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
school  problem.  But  the  figures  which 
I  now  point  out,  Mr.  President,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  startling,  and  they  show  a 
disproportionate  and  unfair  burden  on 
some  States  according  to  the  formula 
prescribed  by  the  proposal  before  us. 

I  do  not  understand  the  formula  in 
the  respect  that  it  gives  some  weight  to 
the  wealth  or  per  capita  income  in  the 
States.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  that 
is  arrived  at,  but  the  result  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  and  distorted. 

My  statistics  are  based  on  the  per¬ 
centages  which  the  States  pay  of  the 
total  Federal  Internal  Revenue  collec¬ 
tions,  and  they  come  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958. 

New  York  State  would  pay  19.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  amount  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  Monroney-Clark 
amendment,  or  $167,040,000,  and  would 
receive  only  $44,703,000. 

In  other  words,  New  York  State  would 
put  up  $4  for  every  dollar  it  would  get 
out  of  the  program. 

Let  us  take  a  comparative  State,  the 
State  of  Texas.  Again  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  charged  with  picking  out  any  partic¬ 


ular  State.  I  select  Texas  because  this 
happens  to  be  a  program  in  which  that 
great  State  would  share  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done,  but  that 
is  a  fact. 

Under  this  program,  as  reduced,  Texas 
would  pay  3.4  percent  of  the  total,  or 
$29,580,000,  and  would  receive  $62,657,- 
000.  So  Texas  would  take  out,  roughly, 
$2  for  every  dollar  it  put  in. 

I  repeat  New  York  State  would  pay  in 
$4  to  get  $1.  The  State  of  Texas  would 
pay  in  50  cents  to  get  $1. 

Oklahoma  would  pay  1.02  percent  of 
the  total,  or  $8,874,000  and  would  receive 
$13,374,000,  roughly. 

Tennessee  would  pay  0.78  percent  of 
the  total,  or  $6,786,000,  and  receive  $25,- 
282,000.  That  is  roughly  the  reverse  of 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  Tennessee  would  take 
out  $4  for  every  $1  it  put  in. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  not 
suffer  so  badly  as  would  New  York,  but 
it  would  pay  7.3  percent  of  the  total,  or 
$63,162,000,  and  receive  $47,725,000. 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  is  the 
only  one  that  is  in  a  worse  condition, 
under  these  figures,  than  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  would  pay  0.98  of  the  total, 
or  $3,526,000  and  receive  only  $1,282,000. 
In  other  words,  the  State  of  Delaware 
would  put  in  roughly  $6  for  every  dollar 
it  took  out.  It  is  the  champion  short- 
end-of-the-stick-er. 

Because  of  the  presence  in  the  chair 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  I  point  out  the.  figures 
in  the  case  of  Ohio.  I  think  this  should 
be  done,  in  all  fairness,  for  all  States. 
Ohio  would  receive,  roughly,  $42,960,000 
and  would  pay  in  Federal  taxes  6.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total,  or  $58,290,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  per¬ 
fectly  well  why  a  Senator  from  Texas, 
or  why  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  or  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  might 
figure  that  this  is  a  pretty  good  deal.  I 
do  not  enjoy  being  charged  with  pa¬ 
rochialism.  I  know  that  will  be  the 
answer  made — that  we  are  a  great  na¬ 
tion  and  we  must  stand  together;  that 
we  give  aid  abroad,  and  we  therefore 
should  give  aid  to  American  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  need  it. 

There  is  some  merit  in  that  argument. 
I  have  supported,  and  will  support,  sound 
and  constructive  programs  for  Federal 
participation  in  and  assistance  to  the 
education  of  our  youth,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  important.  This  par¬ 
ticular  proposal,  however,  goes  too  far 
in  the  other  direction,  and  I  shall  have 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  South  Dakota  stands  45th 
among  the  States  in  teacher  pay.  I  am 
not  proud  of  that.  Yet  when  I  look  at 
my  tax  receipts  I  find  that  the  taxes  on 
a  house  of  less  cash  value  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  are  higher  than  on  a  house  of 
similar  size  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  find,  on  looking  at  my  tax  receipts  on 
personal,  and  real  property,  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  revenue  on  prop¬ 
erty  in  every  school  district  in  my  home 
county  goes  for  school  purposes.  We  are 
not  stingy  on  a  proportionate  basis. 


Moreover,  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
collects  sales  taxes  on  all  groceries,  ail 
clothing,  all  gasoline,  all  cigarettes,  all 
hardware,  all  lumber,  all  repair  services, 
all  drugs,  and  all  medicines  sold  in  the 
State.  From  these  tax  receipts  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  returns  to  the  school 
districts  more  than  $21/2  million  a  year, 
plus  a  division  of  the  income  from  lands 
endowed  for  the  common  schools  and 
State  schools  when  the  State  was 
formed.  Yet  our  teachers  apparently  do 
not  receive  salaries  competitive  with 
those  received  for  work  in  other  fields, 
or  with  the  salaries  received  by  teachers 
in  most  of  the  other  States.  Why? 

The  time  was  when  business  in  South 
Dakota  was  largely  home  owned.  Most 
of  the  grocery  stores,  hardware  stores, 
service  stations,  elevators,  and  banks 
were  family  owned,  and  subject  to  the 
taxes  which  follow  complete  local  own¬ 
ership.  Today  that  is  no  longer  true. 
Red  Owl,  Safeway,  and  other  stores  of 
corporate  ownership  sell  most  of  the 
groceries.  The  local  butcher  shops  are 
gone. 

A  few  home-owned  neighborhood 
stores  remain,  but  not  many.  Only  last 
month  a  landmark  passed  in  my  home 
town  when  a  combination  hardware  and 
furniture  store  that  had  been  in  one 
family  for  90  years  closed  its  doors,  bow¬ 
ing  out  before  the  competition  of  chain- 
stores.  Corporate  ownership  of  tele¬ 
phones  has  largely  replaced  independ¬ 
ents.  I  could  go  on. 

Where  are  ownership  profits  taxed  to¬ 
day?  Largely  not  in  South  Dakota.  Oh, 
yes,  these  corporate-owned  enterprises 
pay  personal  property  taxes  on  their 
stocks  of  goods  and  real  estate  taxes  if 
they  own  the  buildings  they  occupy,  but 
th^  taxes  on  corporate  incomes  earned 
in  South  Dakota  are  not  paid  in  South 
Dakota.  We  have  no  State  income  tax. 
We  tried  that.  We  also  tried  the  gross 
income  tax,  but  neither  produced  enough 
revenue,  or  they  woi’ked  unfairly,  and 
we  went  to  the  sales  tax,  a  user  tax,  on 
everything,  paid  by  everybody,  paid  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Paid  by  whites; 
paid  by  Indians. 

The  incomes  earned  by  Red  Owl  and 
Safeway,  Chrysler  and  General  Motors, 
Standard  Oil  and  Texaco,  International 
Harvester  and  John  Deere,  Northwestern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Western  Union  are 
taxed  where?  Where  are  the  taxes  on 
their  ownership  income  paid?  At  the 
home  office  of  the  corporations.  They 
are  credited  to  the  State  in  which  their 
home  offices  are  located. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  has  just  described  Delaware 
as  the  champion  short-stick  holder  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  pay  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  tax  in  relation  to  what 
it  would  get  under  the  pending  proposal. 
If  so,  Mr.  President,  that  is  because  Dela¬ 
ware  is  the  champion  home  State  of  cor¬ 
porations  organized  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  the  people  of  Delaware  who  would 
pay  the  proportionate  cost  with  which 
Delaware  would  be  charged  or  credited 
under  the  amendment  now  pending.  It 
would  be  paid  principally  by  the  people 
in  the  several  other  49  States  of  the 
Union  who  provide  the  business  for  the 
corporations  chartered  in  Delaware. 
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The  citizens  of  New  York  are  not  going 
to  pay  all  the  money  my  friend  from 
New  York  worries  about.  The  people  of 
the  other  49  States  of  the  Union,  who 
provide  the  business  for  the  corporations 
having  their  home  offices  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  will  be  putting  up  a  great  part 
of  the  money  which  will  be  credited  to 
that  State.  The  same  is  true  for  cor¬ 
porations  organized  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Michigan  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Illinois. 

Certainly,  people  may  declaim  against 
Federal  add  to  education;  but  I  ask  this 
question:  Unless  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  returns  some  of  the  taxes  it  col¬ 
lects  on  the  incomes  of  corporations 
operating  in  South  Dakota  and  simi¬ 
larly  situated  States,  how  will  the  profits 
of  ownership  make  a  fair  contribution 
to  the  schooling  of  the  children  whose 
families  provide  their  business  in  South 
Dakota  and  in  other  States? 

I  repeat  that  question: 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  re¬ 
turns  some  of  the  taxes  it  collects  on  the 
income  of  corporations  operating  in 
South  Dakota,  how  will  the  profits  of 
ownership  make  a  fair  contribution  to 
the  schooling  of  the  children  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  provide  the  business  for  the  cor¬ 
porations  in  South  Dakota  and  make 
possible  their  corporate  profit? 

Does  the  Federal  Government  really 
want  to  drive  the  States  into  enacting 
tax  laws  that  will  force  out-of-State 
corporations  to  divide  up  their  income 
and  subject  their  earnings  to  the  50  di¬ 
verse  rates  which  the  States  could  em¬ 
ploy? 

Last  summer  we  had  under  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  legislation 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  situation 
created  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
which  said  that  a  State  could  levy  an 
income  tax  on  corporations  doing  busi¬ 
ness  within  its  borders. 

I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  in¬ 
viting  door  which  that  proposal  offered. 
I  talked  to  the  Citizens  Tax  Committee  of 
my  State  named  by  the  Governor  last 
year.  They  asked  me  about  it  when 
I  went  home  last  fall.  Some  of  them 
said  that  perhaps  a  State  corporation 
tax  was  the  answer.  But,  Mr.  President, 
is  it  really  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States  that  the  several  States  should 
start  to  levy  corporate  income  taxes  with 
the  diverse  rates  which  would  apply  if 
one  State  applied  one  rate  and  another 
State  applied  another  rate  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  business  the  corporations 
did  in  the  respective  States? 

What  kind  of  burden  would  we  put 
on  corporations  if  they  had  to  classify 
the  business  they  did  in  North  Dakota, 
in  South  Dakota,  in  West  Virginia,  and 
in  Kansas,  and  were  subjected  to  the 
varying  rates  levied  and  records  required 
in  a  variety  of  State  corporate  taxes? 

Legislatures  may  be  forced  to  do  that 
in  the  several  States  unless  the  Federal 
Government  finds  some  way  to  return 
to  the  States  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  on 
the  corporate  income  earned  in  the 
States. 

In  my  State,  even  in  the  processing  of 
our  major  production— agriculture  and 
livestock — out-of-State  corporate  own¬ 
ership  has  largely  taken  over.  It  is  true 
that  Morrel  and  Armour  and  Swift  have 


packing  plants  in  South  Dakota  and 
have  payrolls  which  we  appreciate. 
However,  their  corporate  income  tax  is 
not  paid  in  or  credited  to  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  add 
anything  to  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Last  year  I  was  one  of  four 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  bill  to 
establish  a  health  insurance  program  for 
Federal  employees.  A  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  Federation  of  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  reminded  its  members  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
one  of  four  Senators  who  voted  against 
it.  It  was  not  that  I  could  see  no  merit 
in  health  insurance.  But  I  did  not  think 
we  should  put  the  additional  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government  of  starting  such 
a  program  for  the  benefit  of  one  select 
group  of  workers. 

A  year  or  two  earlier  I  cast  the  only 
recorded  vote,  as  I  believe  the  Record 
will  show,  against  a  Federal  housing  bill. 
I  thought  it  was  too  big.  I  study  re¬ 
quests  for  defense  funds  to  try  to  elim¬ 
inate  any  fat  in  them.  Time  after  time 
I  have  cast  votes  unpopular  with  this 
group  or  that. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  amendment 
may  not  be  pleasing  to  some  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends;  but  in  a  government  which 
rests  upon  the  quality  of  its  participating 
citizens,  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  support  for  the  schools  on 
which  we  rely  to  give  our  children  the 
educational  opportunity  they  need  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  world  in  which 
they  will  carry  on  for  us.  That  means 
adequately  paid  teachers  perhaps  even 
more  than  classrooms. 

So  I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  modified  form 
of  the  Clark  amendment,  and  modified, 
I  think,  in  part  by  the  effort  which  I 
made  last  evening  in  offering  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  $25  per  student  figure 
to  $15.  In  the  pending  amendment  the 
authorizing  figure  is  put  at  $20. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  IS  WEALTH  PRODUCING  STATE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  brings  to  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues  a  compelling  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  vote  except  to 
say  that  when  the  Senator  spoke  of  out- 
of-State  corporations  which  reap  their 
profits  in  States  in  which  they  are  not 
incorporated,  that  West  Virginia  serves 
as  a  classic  example.  Over  the  years  we 
have  had  the  wealth  from  our  hills  and 
valleys  literally  pulled  out  by  corpora¬ 
tions  incorporated  in  other  States. 

These  job  creating  and  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  plants  and  mines  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  economy  of  our  area,  and  I 
am  appreciative  of  this  fact.  I  note, 
however,  that  West  Virginia’s  payments 
of  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  have 
not  been  credited  to  the  State  in  which 
vital  income  which  is  produced  for  these 
organizations.  I  believe  the  validity 
with  which  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  argued  will  be  a  detei-mining 
factor  in  bringing  about  at  least  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  our  approval  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  I  am  advo¬ 
cating  and  cosponsoi'ing. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  but  I 
never  flatter  myself  that  any  speech  I 
may  make  has  any  influence  on  the  votes 
to  be  cast.  However,  trying  to  be  fair 
to  the  children  of  my  State  and  other 
States,  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  have  a  part  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  provided  for  by  the  corporations 
which  operate  there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  long.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
however,  that  what  started  out  to  be  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing,  as  the  proponents 
claim,  much  needed  classrooms,  is  now 
assuming  the  role  of  being  a  salary  for 
teachers  bill. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  original  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee 
that  called  for  Federal  aid  to  teachers. 
In  fact,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  McNamara  bill 
was  substituted  for  the  Metcalf  bill 
which  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House. 

Absolutely  no  need  has  been  shown  for 
doing  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 
I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  table  which  shows 
that  in  the  period  from  1929  through 
1958  teachers  had  an  increase  in  pay 
in  actual  dollars  of  103  percent,  while 
during  the  same  period  all  persons  work¬ 
ing  for  wages  and  salaries  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  83  percent.  For  the  same  period 
the  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  an  increase  of  69  per¬ 
cent. 

A  person  who  argues  that  teachers 
have  been  on  the  short  end  of  increases 
in  this  country  has  no  ground  on  which 
to  stand. 

I  agreed  last  night  that  salaries  cer¬ 
tainly  have  some  relationship  to  teach¬ 
er’s  leaving  their  jobs  and  taking  em¬ 
ployment  somewhere  else.  We  might  as¬ 
sume,  if  we  listened  only  to  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  pay-for-teachers  proposal 
that  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession 
in  such  profuse  numbers  that  it  is  be¬ 
coming  a  national  problem. 

I  put  other  tables  in  the  Record  last 
night,  a  review  of  which  I  believe  will 
show  that  we  have  gained  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  every  year  from  1949-50  up 
through  1956-57.  Figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  1958,  but  I  am  certain  they 
would  bear  out  my  statement.  From 
1949-50  to  1956-57  the  instructional  staff 
increased  from  963,174  in  1949-50,  to 
1,276,154  in  1956-57. 

The  number  of  emergency  teachers 
has  decreased  from  95,146  in  1949-50  to 
86,616  in  1956-57. 

The  certificated  staff  has  increased, 
from  867,028  in  1949-50  to  1,189,538  in 
1956-57.  The  source  of  these  figures  is 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
organization  which  has  been  most  active 
in  urging  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  our  teachers. 

If  that  does  not  convince  my  col¬ 
leagues,  let  me  refer  to  another  table 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  last  night. 
It  is  found  at  page  1760  of  the  Record. 
The  table  is  entitled  “Enrollment  and 
Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  1900  to 
1960.”  From  1900,  when  we  had  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  children  of  15,503,000,  to 
1960,  when  we  have  enrollment  of  35,- 
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990,000  students,  there  is  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  of  132  percent.  We  have  match¬ 
ing  figures  for  the  instructional  staff. 
In  1930,  the  figure  was  436,000.  In  1960 
it  is  1,455,335,  or  an  increase  of  234  per¬ 
cent.  In  other  words,  from  1900  to  1960, 
we  had  an  increase  in  enrollments  in  our 
schools  of  132  percent,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  had  an  increase  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  of  234  percent. 

How  does  that  reflect  itself  in  the 
classroom  population?  Back  in  1900  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
was  35.6.  In  1960,  that  figure  had 
dropped  to  24.7.  The  other  morning,  at 
the  leadership  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  when  Dr.  Flemming  was  asked 
what  was  the  ideal  population  of  a 
classroom,  he  said,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  “I  believe  it  to  be  around 
30.”  His  figures  show  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  classroom  today  averages 
about  28.  But  the  figure  I  have  here, 
which  came  from  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  statistical  summary  of  education,  is 
24.7. 

No  demonstrable  need  has  been  shown 
for  Federal  aid  in  connection  with  the 
pay  of  teachei's.  I  make  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  I  made  last  night,  namely,  that 
this  is  something  which  must  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  local  level. 

A  few  months  ago  I  heard  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  explain  the  troubles  which 
his  State  has.  I  say  to  Senators  that 
we  will  not  meet  this  problem  at  the 
local  level  by  displaying  fear.  If  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  not  willing  to 
enact  income  taxes  on  individuals  and 
corporations,  either  because  experience 
has  shown  that  they  will  not  work,  or 
through  fear  that  the  State  may  lose 
some  of  the  corporations  which  the 
Senator  now  so  roundly  condemns,  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  experience  of  my 
State.  I  do  not  like  to  keep  harking- 
back  to  my  State.  We  tax  everyone. 
Arizona  imposes  a  sales  tax,  an  income 
tax,  and  a  coiporate  tax.  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck,  General  Motors,  Ford — all  the  big 
corporations  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes 
in  Arizona.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  the  third  best  school  system  in  the 
country.  Yet  Arizona  is  a  State  which 
stands  29th  in  the  ranking  of  wealth  in 
America. 

So  I  say  to  Senators  that  if  they  want 
to  solve  this  problem,  it  must  be  done 
at  the  local  level.  Do  not  let  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  get  its  finger  into  the 
pay  of  teachers,  because  then  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  complete  control  of  them.  If 
that  happens,  then  why  not  have  the 
Federal  Government  contribute  to  the 
pay  of  policemen,  firemen,  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cil?  It  could  follow  just  as  logically. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  not  because  I 
am  basically  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education;  but  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very,  very  dangerous  step,  a  step  which 
could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our 
entire  educational  system. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment,  I  feel 
I  should  state  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 


It  is  trite  to  say  that  I  come  from  the 
largest  State  in  the  United  States,  the 
State  which  pays  the  most  taxes,  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing]  has  so  eloquently  explained,  and 
there  naturally  is  a  basic  tug  in  that  re¬ 
spect  which  is  not  at  all  parochial.  I  do 
not  think  either  he  or  I  have  to  be  self- 
conscious  about  that.  It  is  a  question  of 
judgment  as  to  where  the  line  breaks. 

We  are  not  here  discussing  a  theory, 
but  an  actuality.  A  school  construction 
bill  providing  half  a  billion  dollars  is 
before  us.  The  question  is  whether  it 
shall  go  just  a  little  way  fm-ther  in  order 
to  meet  the  additional  need,  without. too 
materially  increasing  the  amounts  which 
are  involved. 

Also,  let  it  be  noted  that  many  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  the 
Case  of  South  Dakota  amendment, 
which  fixed  a  figure  of  $15.  We  are  now 
asked  to  fix  a  figrn-e  of  $20,  which  is  a 
compromise  figure  as  between  that  which 
was  rejected  last  night — and  which  I 
joined  in  rejecting,  and  quite  rightly,  in 
my  opinion — and  that  which  I  think  the 
Senate  was  unwise  to  reject  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

The  question  of  big  States  paying  large 
taxes  which  are  utilized  in  States  which 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  per  capita  tax- 
paying  capability  is  a  very  old  question, 
one  which  has  been  discussed  many 
times,  and  which  we  all  understand. 
The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  upon 
which  we  spend  some  $40  billion  a  year, 
protect  the  17  million  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  more  than  they  do  the  1 
or  2  million  people  who  live  in  many 
other  States;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  in¬ 
cluding  the  general  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  base  my  position  on 
what  is,  in  my  view,  a  far  more  important 
ground  than  that.  I  do  not  believe  any 
education  bill  which  is  passed  now,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  its  salt,  is  anything 
less  than  or  more  than  a  national  de¬ 
fense  education  bill.  Whether  we  seek 
to  exorcise  matching  from  our  minds  or 
not,  the  fact  is  that  we  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  and  grimmest 
struggle  ever  known  to  man,  the  struggle 
between  free  institutions  and  enslave¬ 
ment.  Education  is  a  critical  element  in 
that  struggle.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  about  that  in  my  mind.  In 
this  struggle,  as  I  am  convinced  it  will 
last  not  5,  10,  or  15  years,  but  perhaps  50 
years,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education  will  be  just  as  critical  as  will 
be  higher  education.  Thex-efore,  because 
the  educational  system  of  the  country 
manifestly  needs  buttressing,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  simply  have  not  the  time  to 
stand  around  and  wait  until  local  initia¬ 
tive  or  local  sacrifice  may  or  may  not 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  we  have  to 
give  some  incentive  to  see  it  brought 
about  in  time,  at  some  point  where  such 
action  becomes  reasonable,  and  I  believe 
it  becomes  reasonable  at  this  point  in 
our  progress  to  join  in  that  effort. 

It  has  been  properly  said  that  the  as¬ 
sistance  to  schools  is  composed  both  of 
school  construction  and  of  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  We  all  know,  also,  that  if  we 
passed  solely  a  school  construction  bill, 
we  could  expect  one  of  its  peripheral 


effects  to  be  in  many  different  States 
and  communities,  the  paying  of  some  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  the  pending  proposal  we  face  the 
issue  directly.  We  provide  a  little  in¬ 
centive,  in  that  we  give  certain  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  States  and  say,  “We  want 
you  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
because  this  is  a  matching  bill.”  Let  us 
not  forget  that.  No  matter  how  low 
the  matching  goes — even  down  to  one- 
third — it  is  still  a  matching  bill.  So 
nothing  can  be  done,  whether  it  be  for 
school  construction  or  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  until  there  is  matching. 

On  the  overall  financial  requirement 
which  is  here  involved,  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  will  be 
asked  to  vote  some  money  for  higher 
education,  which  is  also  a  very  critical 
element  in  this  situation.  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  to  vote  more  money  for 
this  purpose  than  is  scheduled  in  the 
budget.  However,  I  hope  and  pray  we 
will  not  have  to.  We  may  have  to  do  it, 
and  if  so,  none  of  us  will  shrink  from 
his  obligation.  All  the  obligations  have 
to  be  evaluated. 

For  that  reason,  because  I  think  my 
State  should  hold  to  some  kind  of 
reasonable  level,  the  extent  to  which 
it  benefits  other  States,  and  because  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  many  other 
expenses  in  addition  to  the  one  arising 
under  the  bill,  I  voted  last  night  against 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But  I  feel 
that  we  are  now  getting  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  px'inciple.  In  the  final  analysis, 
do  we  or  do  we  not  want  an  education 
bill  which  will  fill  these  two  crying  needs? 
I  think  all  of  us  can  agree  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  are  cry¬ 
ing  needs.  Second,  do  we  believe  the 
expense,  by  now,  is  within  some  reason¬ 
able  compass,  and  that  considering  the 
financial  condition  and  the  taxing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  United  States,  we  can  absorb 
it?  I  think  we  are  not  exactly  at  that 
point.  I  preferred  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  and  I  think  we  are  so  near  that 
point  that,  for  my  part,  I  intend  to  vnte 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

This  is  a  very  narrow  question,  when 
we  come  to  consider  a  State  like  mine. 
It  is  completely  understandable,  and  I 
could  justify  completely  to  my  constit¬ 
uents,  including  the  schoolteachers  of 
my  State,  a  vote  the  other  way.  I  re¬ 
spect  completely  the  evaluation  which 
might  induce  one  to  take  either  position. 
For  myself,  I  have  concluded  that  I  must 
take  the  affircnative  position. ,  But  I  em¬ 
phasize  what  I  think  is  important,  that 
all  of  us  from  the  large  States  must  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  compare  what  our 
States  give  with  what  they  receive  over¬ 
all  in  all  kinds  of  benefits.  My  State 
will  be  given  up  tangible  benefits  in 
terms  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
countiy.  But  I  emphasize  again  that 
this  is  no  augury  of  what  I  may  do  in 
the  case  of  some  other  measure  on  an¬ 
other  day  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject.  Each  of  these  mattex-s 
must  stand  on  its  own  base  as  a  question 
of  judgment.  In  this  case  I  believe  the 
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preponderance  of  judgment  is  in  favor 
of  voting  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MO'NRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  request  for  time  for 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  to 
my  amendment.  Therefore,  I  suggest 
that  the  vote  now  be  taken  on  the  Clark 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  MonroneyL  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  L  ask 
that  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
Monroney  amendment  be  read  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  10  to  14, 
and  to  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  $20  times  a  number 
equal  to  the  school-age  population  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  in  section  5(b)  (4), 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities  in 
local  communities  and  for  teachers’  salaries 
under  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
roney].  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
If  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 


ray].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  on  this  vote  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 54 


Aikln 

Gore 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Green 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Gruening 

Mansfield 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Martin 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Carroll 

Hayden 

Morse 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hennings 

Moss 

Chavez 

Hill 

Mundt 

Church 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Clark 

Jackson 

O'Mahoney 

Cooper 

Javits 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Engle 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Kerr 

Williams,  N.J. 

Frear 

Long,  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 35 

Young,  Ohio 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Brunsdale 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Hruska  . 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Case,  N.J. 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dirksen 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Allott 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Smathers 

Anderson 

McGee 

Symington 

Capehart 

Murray 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Clark,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Monroney  amend¬ 
ment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  just 
adopted  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
di^rccd  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Monroney 
amendment,  as  amended.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered — 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  amendment  just  adopted 
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was  a  substitute  for  the  Monroney 
amendment.  Is  it  necessary  to  vote  on 
the  Monroney  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Monroney  amendment  will  be  the  same 
as  the  amendment  just  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  However,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  for  which  the  amendment 
just  adopted  was  a  substitute,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  yea-and-nay  vote  would  be  on 
an  identical  amendment,  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

The  Monroney  amendment,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  near  the  close  of  the  debate  on  aid 
to  education,  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  .  I  had  listened  with  amazement  to 
his  vigorous  attack - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  I  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  President,  last  night,  near  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  aid  to  education, 
I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hlinois.  I  had  listened  with 
amazement  to  his  vigorous  attack  on  the 
inclusion  of  teachers’  salaries  in  the  aid- 
to-education  bill.  I  heard  him  say,  not 
once,  but  several  times,  that  he  was  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  “the  inclusion  of 
any  earmarking  for  teacher’s  salaries  in 
an  education  bill.  “Mr.  President,”  he 
said  further,  “that  is  not  my  dish  and 
I  am  not  going  down  that  road.”  And 
he  then  alluded  to  a  conference  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
said  had  taken  place  not  later  than  last 
Tuesday  morning,  and  said  that  the 
President  had  said  to  him  that  “he  did 
not  want  to  have  any  part  of  teachers’ 
salaries  in  an  aid-to-education  bill.” 
Needless  to  say,  we  all  know  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  policies  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate,  was  giving  us  a  first¬ 
hand  and  accurate  picture  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attitude,  and,  indeed,  of  his  own. 

The  question  which  I  asked  the 
minority  leader,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  1801  of  the  Record  of  February 
3,  today’s  Record  was — and  I  quote  what 
I  asked  him; 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  aid  to  American  school  teachers. 
Will  he  be  opposed  to  aid  to  foreign  school¬ 
teachers  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  which 
the  President  will  send  to  us? 

In  the  confusion  and  noise  which  pre¬ 
vailed  after  the  Vice  President  had 
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broken  the  tie  and  by  his  vote  had  de¬ 
feated  the  Clark  amendment,  which 
would  have  provided  aid  to  school¬ 
teachers  to  the  extend  of  $25  for  every 
school  child,  apparently  the  disting¬ 
uished  minority  leader  did  not  hear  oi T 
comprehend  my  question.  He,  in  turn, 
said  “Mr.  President,  am  I  being  ad¬ 
dressed?”  Adding,  “I  cannot  tell  what 
this  is  all  about.”  And  then  he  said:  “I 
would  rather  hear  an  announcement 
from  the  majority  leader  about  adjourn¬ 
ing  the  Senate.” 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  preferred  to 
hear  an  announcement  about  adjourn¬ 
ment  rather  than  answer  my  question. 
So,  I  am  putting  the  question  to  him 
again. 

In  the  programs  which  the  President 
has  sent  down  to  the  Congress  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  which  will  be  with  us 
again,  we  find  there  are  hundreds  of 
items  for  education  in  foreign  countries, 
which  include  payments  to  teachers.  If 
I  were  to  read  these  I  would  have  to  de¬ 
tain  the  Senate  for  several  hours.  I 
shall  mention  only  a  few,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  include  the  entire  list 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1955 


FAR  EAST 

China: 

Improvement  of  vocational  in¬ 
dustrial  school  system _ $401,  000 

Automotive  training  center _  30, 000 

Establishment  of  industrial- 
vocational  teacher  department 

(Taiwan  Teachers  College) -  90,  500 

Indonesia: 

Vocational  education  teacher 

training.— _  202,500 

Gadjah  Mada  University — UCLA 

contract _  42,  000 

University  of  Indonesia  technical 
and  science  faculties  at  Ban¬ 
dung _  400,  000 

Laos:  Technical  education _  83,000 

Philippines :  Vocational  industrial 

training _  432,  000 

Thailand:  Technical  education _  238,500 

Vietnam:  Training  and  equipment 
for  technical  and  fine  arts 
schools _  39,000 


NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt :  Vocational  training  program 


of  the  Women’s  Health  Improve¬ 
ment  Association _  52,  089 

Ethiopia: 

Vocational  trade  school,  Addis 

Ababa _  8,  000 

Rural  arts  and  crafts _  5,  000 

Iran :  Extended  special  aid _  660,  000 

Iraq: 

Baghdad  Technical  School  (Brad¬ 
ley  University  contract) _  350,  000 

Advisers  in  vocational  and  tech-  ' 

nical  education _  23,  450 

Israel : 

Vocational  training  of  adults _  18,  750 

ORT  immigrant  vocational  train- 

.  ing - 50,  000 

Community  center _  12,  000 

Jordan:  Industrial  education _  55,602 
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1955 — Continued 

Lebanon : 

Technical  education _ $155,  000 

Teacher  education _  65,  120 

Rehabilitation  training  agree¬ 
ment  (YWCA) _  13,000 

Rehabilitation  training  agree¬ 
ment  (YW  Moslem  Associa¬ 
tion)  _ . -  10,  000 

Technical  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion _  365, 000 

Libya:  Technical  education -  83,000 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom  r 

Technical  education,  technical 

school  training _  152,  000 

Technical  education,  training 
handicraft  teachers  for  inter¬ 
mediate  schools _ 24,  000 

Technical  education  at  Fourah 

Bay  College _  33,  500 

Technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  Sierra  Leone _  68,  600 

Trade  training  center _  20,  500 

Visit,  Uganda  deputy  director  of 

education  to  United  States _  f,  400 

Manual  training  program _  61,000 

Royal  Technical  College _  19,  180 

EUROPE 

Italy : 

Italian  vocational  training  study 

group _  10,  648 

Vocational  training  survey _  4,  500 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Geodesy  coast  and  geodetic  sur¬ 
vey -  10, 506 

Geodetic  astronomy _  185 

Industrial  schools  project,  edu¬ 
cation  service _  11,  957 

Brazil : 

Industrial  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  program,  Senai _  16,  363 

Administrative  services,  project 
A,  industrial  cooperative  in¬ 
dustrial  education  program _  74,  674 

Improvement  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  practices, 

CBAI,  project  B _  10,  481 

Improvement  of  instructional 

material,  CBAI,  project  C _  7,  841 

Improvement  of  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  CBAI,  project  D _  82,  703 

Improvement  of  student  person¬ 
nel  through  selection  and 

guidance,  CBAI,  project  E _  10,  563 

Costa  Rica:  Vocational  education 

project -  13,  500 

Cuba:  Aircraft  technical  school _  100,000 

Dominican  Republic: 

Vocational  education  (SCIE) _  32, 143 

Industrial  arts  (SCIE) _  14,843 

The  development  of  community 
school  concept  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion  (SCIE) _ ; _  9,940 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Mexico: 

Operators  and  Mechanics  School, 
University  of  Michigan,  con¬ 
tract _  50, 000 

Personnel  administration,  educa¬ 
tion _  1,310 

Nicaragua:  Vocational  education _  242,400 

Panama:  Vocational  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts _ i _  74,  400 

Paraguay:  Vocational  education _  93,585 

FAR  EAST 

China :  Improvement  of  vocational- 

agriculture  school _  79,  000 

Philippines :  Vovational  agricul¬ 
tural  training _  492,  000 

Thailand:  Vocational  agriculture-  42,000 
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NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Iraq:  Vocational  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation _ _* _  $17,  087 

Israel:  Study  methods  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  participant _  5,  000 

Jordan :  Kadoori  Agricultural 

School _  505,  465 

Libya:  Vocational  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  _ -  97,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Vocational  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion _  5, 828 

Vocational  agricultural  school 

in  Montero _ 41,  532 

Honduras : 

Vocational  agriculture  educa¬ 
tion _ . _  12,  030 

Education  in  crafts  and  trades-  44,  246 

Nicaragua:  Rural  and  elementary 

education _ -  67,  200 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

British  Honduras:  Vocational  agri¬ 
culture  education _  4,  000 

Jamaica:  Vocational  agriculture 

education _ : _ -  3,  000 

FAR  EAST 

Philippines :  Home  economics 

training -  83,  000 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Home  science  education  and 
research _  703,  000 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Rural  education  dem¬ 
onstration  and  training  program-  179,  800 

Philippines:  Elementary  curricu¬ 
lum  development _  161,  000 


NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt:  Training  of  teachers  for 
rural  elementary  schools  of 

Egypt _ -  91,300 

Ethiopia:  Teacher  education -  20,  000 

Iraq:  Education,  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  institute -  2,  710 

Israel:  For  teacher  training  work¬ 
shops _  5, 000 

Libya:  Elementary  education -  174,000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Indian  school  nucleos -  50 

Rural  normal  schools  for  project, 

education,  servicio _  96, 118 

Teachers  workshops _  500 

Ecuador : 

Rural  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing _  71,685 

Urban  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing _  33, 703 

Education  division  adminis¬ 
tration _ _  37,  085 

Honduras : 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing _  20, 741 

Rural  normal  school  develop¬ 
ment _  57, 000 

Panama:  Elementary  (rural)  edu¬ 
cation  _  109, 400 

Paraguay:  Elementary  teacher  edu¬ 
cation _  132, 088 

(65)  Secondary  education 


NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Iran: 

Training  Iranian  nationals _  $810,  974 

Secondary  education  support _  160,  000 

Iraq: 

Commercial  and  scientific  edu¬ 
cation _  110, 000 

Education,  secondary  teachers 

institute _ 2,  384 
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(65)  Secondary  education^- Continued 

FAR  EAST 

China : 

Improvement  of  Taiwan  College 


of  Engineering _ $278,  000 

Improvement  of  NTU  College  of 

Engineering _  2,  000 

Expansion  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  oversea  Chinese _  22,  000 

Indonesian  Republic : 

Development  of  university-level 

instructional  staffs _ —  128,  400 

Advanced  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  training _  170,  000 

Philippines  : 

University  of  the  Philippines _  41,  500 

Philippines  Military  Academy —  200,  000 

Electronics  training _  125,  000 

Thailand:  Teacher  training -  724,000 

Vietnam:  National  normal  schools 
and  university _  35,  000 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Institute  of  educa¬ 
tion _  350, 000 

India:  Technical  education _  892,  000 

Liberia:  Community  education 

and  teacher  training,  rural  edu¬ 
cation _  76, 812 

Pakistan:  Intercollege  exchange 

project _  686,  920 

Turkey:  University  contract,  agri¬ 
culture _  100, 000 

EUROPE 

Prance : 

Liaison  between  universities  and 

business _ _ _  6,  400 

Applied  industrial  research  insti¬ 
tutes  :  university-industry  li¬ 
aison  _  12, 455 

Italy :  Business  administration 

courses  _  93,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Normal  school  professors’ 

seminar _  9,  140 

Costa  Rica:  University  of  COsta 

Rica  reorganization  project _  100,  000 

Guatemala:  Advanced  training  for 

dental  professor _  2,  000 

Mexico:  Professional  and  higher 

education _  4,  750 

Peru:  Chemistry  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion  program _ ^ _  115,  800 

FAR  EAST 

China:  Community  school  demon¬ 
stration _  47, 000 

Thailand : 

Community  schools,  supervisory 
and  inservice  education  proj¬ 
ect- - -  148,  500 

Popular  education  (literacy  cam¬ 
paigns)  ministry  of  education  35,  000 
Popular  education  and  commun¬ 
ity  pilot  schools _ __  9,  000 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt: 

Rural  school  development _  15,  800 

Fundamental  education _  18,  500 

Ethiopia: 

Women’s  social  and  education 

center _  62,  000 

Cooperative  education _  98,  750 

Lebanon:  Adult  education,  Eng¬ 
lish  teaching _  30,  000 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom:  Expansion  of 

adult  literacy  in  Kenya _  20,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Guatemala:  Urban  youth  activities 
project  (contract  with  associa¬ 
tion  of  scouts  of  Guatemala) _  15,  000 

FAR  EAST 

Indonesian  Republic:  Survey  of 
technical  education _  15,  000 
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NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt: 

Educational  research _  $23,  260 

Administration  of  projects  of 
Egyptian- American  joint  com¬ 
mittee  for  education _  25,  150 

Education  administration  train¬ 
ing -  1, 500 

India:  Educational  adviser,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education,  GOI _  57,  747 

Liberia: 

Improved  administrative,  super¬ 
visory  and  instructional  serv¬ 
ices _  23, 735 

Scholarships,  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  and  on-the-job  training-.  47,  603 

Libya:  Educational  administration.  48,000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Education  administration _  600 

Education  administration _  3,  063 

Panama:  Training  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  vocational  schools _  4,  000 

FAR  EAST 

China: 

National  Taiwan  University, 

business  administration _  6,  000 

Education  adviser _  15,  000 

Indonesian  Republic:  Education, 

technical  support _  46, 133 

Philippines:  Overall  TA  education.  27,000 
Thailand : 

Curriculum  development,  Cha- 

coengsao _  51,  000 

Education,  administration _  60,  000 

Reactor  training _  6,  000 

Vietnam:  English  language  labora¬ 
tory _  40, 500 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Education _  459,000 

Egypt: 

Educational  materials  service _  43,  700 

Vocational  education _  96,  800 

Iran: 

Educational  activities  (technical 

support) _ _ _  77,  766 

Providing  building  and  facilities.  169,  009 

Iraq: 

Education  technical  support _  41,331 

Education  program  direction  and 
consultative  services  to  ministry.  11,  250 

Jordan: 

Field  project  assistance _  56,  131 

Training  of  Jordanian  nationals.  188, 198 

Audiovisual  center _  27,  996 

Lebanon : 

Technical  support _  52,  800 

School  health _  26,  533 

Educational  statistics  and  re¬ 
search _  31, 250 

Library  administration _  500 

Libya : 

Education  technical  support _  31, 100 

Education,  survey  for  basis  es-' 
tablish  junior  type  college  in 

Libya _ 5,  000 

Education,  participants _ .  21,  300 

Nepal:  Teacher  training  and  uni¬ 
versity  development _  49,  000 

Pakistan :  General  education,  ad¬ 
visory  services _ 119,335 

EUROPE 

Austria:  Commercial  training  of 

young  businessmen _  11,  500 

France:  Foreman  training _  12,350 

Yugoslavia:  Georgetown  University 

contract _  1,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Participants,  education  servicio _  68,  816 

Administration  project,  education 

servicio _  39,  696 
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Constructions  project,  education 


servicio -  $200 

Transportation  and  customs  pro¬ 
ject,  education  servicio _  200 

Brazil:  Education,  cooperative  in¬ 
dustrial  education  program _  33,  100 

El  Salvador:  Education _  107,  782 

Haiti:  Technical  aid  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation _  96, 400 

Honduras:  Administration _  45,565 

Nicaragua:  Administration,  public 

education  cooperative  service _  16,  900 

Panama:  Servicio  administration _  36,200 

Paraguay:  Administration  (educa¬ 
tion  division) _  36,  322 

Peru: 

General  administrative  services..  45,  709 

Normal  school  education _  116,  779 

Rural  elementary  education _  29,  644 

INTERREGIONAL 

Columbia  University  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  citizenship  education  proj¬ 
ect  _ _  25,  000 


(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1956 


projects 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) : 

Improvement  of  vocational  in¬ 
dustrial  school  system _  418,  800 

Automotive  training  center _  6, 100 

Establishment  of  V-I  Teacher 

training  Department  (TPNU)  .  50,000 

Improvement  of  Fishery  Biol¬ 
ogy  Department  (NTU) _  3,000 

Indonesian  Republic: 

Vocational  education  teacher 

training _  562,  060 

Gadjah  Mada — UCLA  contract.  293,  600 
Commercial  education  teacher 

training _  39,  954 

Korea: 

Vocational  education _  700,  000 

Technical  assistance:  R.OK. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy _  37,  000 

Laos:  Technical  education _  73,950 

Philippines:  Vocational  indus¬ 
trial  education _  246,  700 

Thailand:  Improvement  technical 

education  facilities _  880,  000 

Vietnam: 

Equipment  for  technical  schools 
in  southern  and  central  Viet¬ 
nam _  156, 000 

Construction  and  equipment  for 

technical  school  buildings _  13,  600 


Equipment  for  technical  courses 
in  the  secondary  school, 
lycees,  and  ateliers-ecoles  in 
southern  and  central  Vietnam 

and  the  P.M.S _ _ _  10,000 

The  development,  construction, 
and  equipment  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  homecrafts,  and  teacher 
training  for  community 
schools _ _ _ : _  13,. 100 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Afghan  Institute  of 

Technology _  138,  000 

Egypt: 

Education  vocational  education.  95,  944 

Education  vocational  training 

program  of  women’s  health —  1,  600 

India:  Foundry  training _ _  175,  730 

Iraq:  Advisers  in  vocational  and 

technical  education _  48,  643 

Israel :  Vocational  training  for 

adults  and  school-age  students.  15,  000 

Jordan:  Industrial  education - -  119,432 

Lebanon: 

Technical  education _ _  237,  400 

Teacher  education  urban -  100,  850 

Turkey:  Automotive  maintenance 

training _  328,  000 
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(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year 
1956  projects — Continued 


AFRICA 

Ethiopia : 

Arts  and  crafts  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice  _  $40, 000 

Her  imperial  majesty’s  handi¬ 
craft  school - i. —  8,  000 

Vocational  trade  school,  Addis 

Ababa _  15,  000 

Rural  arts  and  handicrafts -  18,  200 

Liberia:  Vocational  and  agricul¬ 
tural  education _  400,  000 

Libya : 

Technical  education,  Cyrenaica.  163,  500 
Technical  education,  Tripoli- 

tania _ -  7,  500 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom: 

Technical  education  at  Kamp- 

ola  Institute _  205,  000 

Technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  Sierre  Leone _  68,  600 

Manual  training  program -  9,  240 

EUROPE 

Spain: 

Industrial  training  for  middle- 

management  and  foremen _  12,  500 

Vocational  education  study _  19,  200 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia :  Industrial  education 

project _  39,  661 

Brazil : 

Apprentice  training  (SENAI) —  6,100 

Improvement  of  textile  educa¬ 
tion  (SENAI  project) _  26,100 

Improvement  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  practices  in 
industrial  and  technical 

schools  (CBAI  project  B) _  18,800 

Improvement  of  instructional 

materials  (CBAI  project  C) _  31,200 

Improvement  of  teaching  meth¬ 
ods _  96,300 

Improvement  and  student  per¬ 
sonnel  through  selection  and 

guidance  (CBAI  project  E) _  17,600 

Improvement  of  industrial  fore- 
manship  and  training  prac¬ 
tices  within  industry  (CBAI 
project  F) _  13,  856 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica:  Vocational  education 

project _  45,  500 

Cuba:  Aircraft  technical  school..  102,000 

Dominican  Republic: 

Vocational  education  (SCIDE).  21,685 

Industrial  arts  (SCIE) _  21,300 

El  Salvador:  Vocational  Industrial 
education — industrial  arts  edu- 

tion _  35,  900 

Mexico: 

•Training  center  for  operations 
and  mechanics  (University  of 

Michigan) _  4,  000 

Technical  education,  Monterrey 

Institute  of  Technology _  6,  000 

Nicaragua:  Education — 

Vocational  _  26,  806 

Panama:  Vocational  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts _ _ _  124,  500 

Paraguay:  Vocational  education _  127,  075 

(62)  Vocational  agriculture  education 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Food  and  nutrition 

training  course _  18,  900 

China: 

Improvement  of  vocational 

agricultural  schools _  72,  000 

Establishment  of  vocational 
agricultural  teacher  training 

department,  TCA _  19,  000 

Philippines:  Vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  training -  657,  498 

Thailand:  Improvement  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  schools _  68,  000 


(62)  Vocational  agriculture  education — 
Continued 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Vocational  agricul¬ 


ture  education _ $107,  000 

Jordan:  Agricultural  education _  92,000 

AFRICA 

Libya: 

Vocational  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  Cyrenaica _  180,  500 

Vocational  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  Tripolitania _  183,  600 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN  AMERICA 


Bolivia:  Practical  Vocational  Agri¬ 


culture  School  at  Montero _  55,  456 

El  Salvador:  Agricultural  educa¬ 
tion _  26, 800 

Honduras : 

Vocational  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  (Education  Cooperative 

Service) _  31,000 

Education  in  crafts  and  trades 
(Education  Cooperative  Serv¬ 
ice)  - -  66,  540 


(63)  Home  economics  education 


FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) :  Improvement  of 
Home  Economics  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Department  (TPNU) _  10,  000 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Home  science  education 
and  research _  13,  740 


AFRICA 

None, 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

El  Salvador :  Education  home  eco¬ 
nomics _ _  22,  700 

Guatemala:  Homelife  education 

(SCIDE) -  17,  260 

(64)  Elementary  education 


FAR  EAST 

Cambodia: 

Preparation  of  textbooks  and 

teaching  aids _  30,  000 

Rural  demonstration  and  train¬ 
ing  -  153, 000 

Laos:  Elementary  education _  65,000 

Philippines:  Elementary  curricu¬ 
lum  development _  74,  000 

Thailand :  Curriculum  develop¬ 
ment — Chachoengsao  _ 50,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt: 

Education  teacher  education 

(grades  1-6) -  115,746 

Education  post  primary  schools.  15,  655 

Jordan:  Bedouin  education _  75,000 

Lebanon:  Rural  teacher  college _  53,050 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Teacher  education _ _  47,888 

Libya : 

Elementary  education,  Cyren¬ 
aica -  11,000 

Elementary  education,  Tripoli¬ 
tania  _  7, 400 


EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Construction  of  Mineros  Rural 


School  Education  Servicio..  100 

Rural  normal  school  project _  141,  978 

Teachers  workshops  and  all 
other  in-service  training- 

education  servicio _  500 

Brazil :  Elementary  education _  95,  000 

Dominican  Republic:  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  community  school 
concept  In  rural  education 
(SCIDE) . 51,474 


(64)  Elementary  education — Continued 
Ecuador : 

USOM  Cooperative  Education 


Service _ $106,  000 

Rural  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing -  96, 800 

Urban  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing -  71, 600 

Education  Division  Adminis¬ 
tration _  43, 700 

Guatemala: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  (SCIDE) _  35,500 

Rural  socio-education  develop¬ 
ment  (SCIDE) _  31,000 

Honduras  : 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  (Education  Cooperative 

Service) _  39,  090 

Rural  normal  school  develop¬ 
ment  ( Education  Coopera¬ 
tive  Service) _  71,  200 

Nicaragua:  Education,  rural  and 

elementary _  115,040 

Panama:  Elementary  (rural) 

education _  206,  400 

Paraguay:  Elementary  teacher 

education _  103,  418 

(65)  Secondary  education 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Educational  ma¬ 
terials  center _  25,  000 

Philippines:  Secondary  education 

improvement _  45,  000 

Thailand :  Improvement  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education _  38,  000 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

India :  Secondary  schoolteacher 

extension  project _  1,  206,  900 

Iran:  Training  Iranian  Nationals 
(this  project  considers  ex¬ 
panded  subproject  for  Tehran 
Institute  of  Technology) _  1,  064,  745 


AFRICA 

None. 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil :  Improvement  of  secondary 


education  curriculum _  25,  400 

Costa  Rica:  School  of  education 

team  visit  project _  5,  000 

El  Salvador:  Education  English 

language  program _  18,  850 

Guatemala :  Urban  Education,  Re¬ 
organization  and  Development 

(SCIDE) _  29.700 

(66)  Professional  and  higher  education 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Teacher  training _ _  $10,000 

China  (Taiwan) : 

Improvement  of  Taiwan  College 

of  Engineering _  391,  700 

Expansion  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  oversea  Chinese _  153,000 

Indonesian  Republic: 

Development  of  university  level 

staff _  72,  000 

Advances,  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  training _  21,000 

Library  operation  and  teacher 

training _  49,  000 

Korea : 

Seoul  National  University — 

technical  assistance _  627,  055 

Seoul  National  University — op¬ 
eration  facilities _  1,  450,  000 

Teacher  training _  345,  000 

Technical  assistance  in  business 

administration _  126,  000 

Assistance  to  Seoul  National 
University — Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  Department _  125,  000 

Technical  assistance  to  Foreign 

Language  Institute _  15,  000 

Philippines:  University  of  the 

Philippines _  137,  000 
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(66)  Professional  and  higher  education — 
Continued 

Thailand : 

Improvement  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing _ $854,400 


Engineering  education  study —  1,  500 

Improvement  Chulalongkorn 
University  Engineering  De¬ 
partment _ 30,  000 

Vietnam: 

Seoul  school  equipment  for  high 

er  education -  10.  000 

Equipment  for  Lycee  Tran- 

Hung-Dao  (ex  Bao  Long).—  3,000 
The  National  Normal  School -  27,  905 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan : 

Institute  of  education -  686,  000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  engi¬ 
neering _  38, 000 

Ceylon:  University  of  Ceylon -  600,000 

India:  Assistance  to  technical 

education  institutions -  443,  381 

Iran:  Improving  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  National 
Teachers  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Teheran -  108,  500 

Iraq:  General  education  and  edu- 

tional  administration - -  8,  840 

Turkey:  University  contract — Ag¬ 
riculture _  275, 000 

AFRICA 

Liberia:  ED-2,  community  educa¬ 
tion,  teacher  training  and  rural 
education -  78,  904 

EUROPE 


Germany:  Developing  advanced 
management  education  at  uni¬ 
versity  level  with  assistance  of 


American  guest  professors -  20,  000 

Italy :  Business  administration 

courses _  5,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Cuba:  University  Central  (Santa 

Clara) -  48,  075 


(67)  Fundamental  adult  and  community 


education 
FAR  EAST 

Cambodia :  Fundamental  educa¬ 
tion _  20, 000 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Community 

school  demonstration _  89,  000 

Thailand:  Improvement  of  super¬ 
visory  and  in-service  education 

activities _  137,  000 

Vietnam:  Popular  education  and 

community  pilot  schools _  34, 180 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt:  Education  fundamental 

education _  11,753 

Lebanon :  Adult  education — Eng¬ 
lish  teaching _  39,  630 

Nepal:  Project  for  educational 

activities _  13,  990 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Cooperative  education.  330,  842 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

None. 


(68)  Educational  administration 


FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Improvement  of  Cam¬ 
bodian  school  supervising  sys¬ 
tem  -  52, 000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Kabul  University 

administration _  18,  000 

Egypt: 

Education  educational  research.  35,  960 
Administration  of  projects  of 
Egyptian  -  American  Joint 

Committee  for  Education _  53,  485 

Education  educational  admin¬ 
istration  training _ 1,  000 


(68)  Educational  administration — Con, 
India:  Educational  administra¬ 
tion _ _ _ _  $57,  875 


AFRICA 

Liberia: 

Ed.  1.  Improved  administrative, 
supervisory  instruc¬ 
tional  services _  27,  787 

Ed.  4.  Scholarships,  vocational 
preparation  and  on-the-job 
training  _  56,  012 

Libya:  Educational  administra¬ 
tion _  41,300 

EUROPE 

None. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Paraguay :  Educational  adminis¬ 
tration _  5, 300 


(69)  All  other  education 


FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) : 

Improvement  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  Department, 

NTU _  15,  000 

Education  adviser _  26,  000 

Productivity  training  in  post¬ 
primary  schools _  5,  000 

Korea: 

Classroom  construction _ 1,135,182 

Education  participants -  4,  000 

Philippines:  Overall  technical  as¬ 
sistance — education -  37,  000 

Thailand:  Education  program  ad¬ 
ministration _  27, 000 

Vietnam: 

Construction  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools _  20,  000 

English  language  laboratory  and 

language  classes _  35,  000 

Youth  activities,  youth  group 
work,  physical  and  character 
education _  66,  600 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH 
ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Helmand  Training 

Center _  173,  000 

Egypt:  Education — educational 

materials  service _  93,  210 

India: 

Education  program  direction 

and  development _  167,  030 

School  building  improvement-  4, 975 

Indian  Ministry  of  Education  of¬ 
ficials’  visit  to  U.S.  educa¬ 
tional  institutions _  10,  000 

Iraq :  Education-program  direc¬ 
tion  and  consultative  services _  34,  400 

Israel: 

Education  supervision _  32,  550 

Education — participants.  _  9,761 

Jordan: 

Field  project  assistance — educa¬ 
tion _  53, 000 

Training  of  Jordanian  Na¬ 
tionals  _  182, 268 

Lebanon : 

Education  statistics  and  re¬ 
search,  vocational  survey _  74,  100 

Library  administration _  1,  800 

Education  training — AUB _ _  13,  000 

Nepal : 

Nepal  American  Education  Co¬ 
operative  Service.. _  29,000 

Overhead  project  for  cooperative 

service  in  education _  146,  500 

Pakistan:  General  Education  Ad¬ 
visory  Services _  122,  680 

Turkey:  Georgetown  English  lan¬ 
guage  program _  101,  500 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Ethiopian-American  joint  fund 

for  education _  50,  000 

Vocational  trade  school,  Addis 

Ababa _ 

Libya: 

Libyan  -  American  education 

joint  service _  425,  600 

Education  joint  service  support.  28,  500 


(69)  ATI  other  education — Continued 


EUROPE 

Yugoslavia:  English  language 

training  program _  $21,428 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Administration  project  educa¬ 
tion  servicio _  32,  509 

Transportation  and  customs 

project — education  servicio _  200 

Special  technical  training  pro¬ 
gram _  201,800 

Brazil  : 

General  education _  10,  200 

Comissao  Brazileiro-Americana 
de  Educaquo  Industrial 

(CBAI) _  60,000 

Administrative  Services  Brazil- 
ian-American  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  (CBAI) 

Project  A) _  94,023 

Colombia: 

Reorganization  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  chemistry  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  national  univer¬ 


sity - ; _  35,  000 

Primary,  secondary  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Valle  de  Cauca, 

Cauca,  and  Caldas  (rural  and 

urban) _ , _  45,000 

Dominican  Republic:  Administra¬ 
tion  and  auxiliary  expenses _  37,  528 

El  Salvador :  Education —  Admin¬ 
istration _  30, 800 

Guatemala : 

Cooperative  education  service 
(Servicio  Cooperative  Inter  - 

americano  de  Educacion) _  41,095 

Teachers  workshop  and  train¬ 
ing _ _ _ _ _  36,  500 

Haiti: 

Cooperative  service  in  rural 

education _  100,  000 

Technical  and  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion _  125, 845 

Honduras:  Administration,  educa¬ 
tion  cooperative  service _  40,  375 

Mexico :  Education  training  grants 

(Ministry  of  Education) _  20,000 

Nicaragua:  Administration,  Public 

Education  Cooperative  Service.  19,  940 

Panama:  Servicio  Administra¬ 
tion  (education) _  34,600 

Paraguay:  Administration  (edu¬ 
cation  division) _  57,  203 

Peru: 

General  administrative  services, 
education  cooperative  service.  43,  898 

Normal  school  education  (SEC- 

PANE)  (teacher  training) _  144,404 

Rural  elementary  education 

(SECPANE) _ _ _  40,088 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

Jamaica:  Vocational  education _  26,700 


(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Vocational  industrial 
education  for  economic  develop¬ 


ment  (specialized  education) _  $60,000 

China: 

Improvement  of  vocational-in- 

•  dustrial  schools  system -  143,  000 

Establishment  of  vocational-in¬ 
dustrial  teacher  training  de¬ 
partment  _  180, 000 

Indonesia: 

Vocational  education  teacher 

training _  195,  000 

Gadjah  Mada-UCLA  contract— .  200,000 

Development  of  University  of  In¬ 
donesia  technical  and  science 

faculties _  315,000 

Commercial  teacher  training _  11,  000 

Korea:  Vocational  education _  957,000 

Laos:  Technical  education _  40,000 
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(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  19 57 — 


Continued 

Philippines :  Vocational  industrial 

training _ $296,  000 

Thailand:  Vocational  education —  162,000 

Vietnam:  Vocational  education -  571,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 
Afghanistan:  Afghan  Institute  of 

Technology _  185,  000 

Iraq:  Advisers  in  vocational  and 

technical  education -  75,  000 

Israel:  Vocational  training  for 

adults  and  school  age  students —  3,  000 

Jordan:  Industrial  education -  9,000 

Lebanon : 

Technical  education _  16,  000 

Teach  education  urban -  10,  000 

Turkey:  Establishment  of  model 

vocation  and  trade  schools _  210,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Vocational  trade  school,  Addis —  70,  000 

Vocational  trade  school,  Asmara.  94,000 

Vocational  and  industrial  craft 

centers _  23,  000 

Liberia:  Vocational  and  agricul¬ 
tural  education - - -  252,000 

EUROPE 

Iceland :  Technical  educational 

standards  study -  1,  000 

Spain:  Technical  education  study.  19,000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Industrial  education  proj¬ 
ect _  45, 000 

Brazil : 

Brazilian-American  Commission 

on  Industrial  Education _  152,  000 

Industrial  education -  103,  000 

Improvement  of  textile  educa- 

cation _ _ _  84,  000 

Costa  Rica:  Vocational  education 

project _  89,  000 

Cuba: 

Aircraft  technical  school -  100,  000 

Vocational  education  survey _  24,  000 

Dominican  Republic : 

Vocational  education _  14,  000 

Industrial  arts _  13,  000 

Haiti :  Arts  and  crafts  school _  14,  000 

Nicaragua:  Educational-vocational 

and  industrial  arts _  39,  000 

Panama:  Vocational  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts _  150,  000 

Paraguay:  Vocational  education _  85,000 

Uruguay:  Technical  education _  5,000 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

British  Honduras:  Vocational  edu¬ 
cation _  15, 000 


(62)  Vocational  agriculture  education,  fiscal 


year  1957 
FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) : 

Improvement  of  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  schools _ $79,  000 

Establishment  of  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  teacher  training  dept., 

Taiwan  Provincial  College  of 
Agriculture _  26,  000 

Philippines:  Vocational  agricultural 

training _ 219,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Vocational  agriculture 
education  _ 121,000 

Jordan :  Agricultural  education _  26,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Vocational  agriculture  edu¬ 
cation  project _  49,  000 

Honduras : 

Vocational  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  _  19, 000 

Education  in  crafts  and  trades 

(education  cooperative  service)  .  90,  000 


(63)  Home  economics  education,  fiscal  year 


1957 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  home  science 

education  and  research _ $11,  000 

(64)  Elementary  education,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR  EAST 

Laos:  Elementary  education _ $145,000 

Philippines :  Elementary  curricu¬ 
lum  development _  66,  000 

Thailand  :  Elementary  education _  404,  000 

Vietnam:  Elementary  education 351,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Egypt:  Training  of  teachers  for 

rural  elementary  schools _  33,  000 

India:  Assistance  to  the  national 

institute  of  basic  education _  23,  000 

Lebanon :  Rural  teacher  college _  1 ,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia :  Ethiopian  teacher  educa¬ 
tion _  50, 000 

Libya : 

Rural  education _  15,  000 

Teacher  education -  435,  000 

Teacher  education _  700,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Rural  education  project —  124,000 

Brazil : 

Brazilian-American  assistance  to 

elementary  education _  132,  000 

Elementary  education _  135,  000 

Costa  Rica:  School  of  education 

development  project _ 20,000 

Dominican  Republic:  Development 
of  community  school  concept  in 

rural  education _  40,  000 

Ecuador : 

USOM-cooperative  education 

service _  72,  000 

Rural  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing  _  92, 000 

Urban  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing  _  44, 000 

Honduras: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  _  19, 000 

Rural  normal  school  develop¬ 
ment  _  49, 000 

Nicaragua:  Education-rural _  105,000 

Panama:  Elementary  (rural)  edu- 

tion _  99,  000 

Paraguay :  Elementary  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  _  123, 000 

(65)  Secondary  education,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR  EAST 

China:  Educational  materials  cen¬ 
ter _ _ $27,  000 

Philippines :  Secondary  education 

improvement _  93,  000 

Thailand:  Improvement  of  second¬ 
ary  education _  122,  000 

Vietnam:  Secondary  education _  132,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  the  extension 
training  program  for  secondary 

schoolteachers _  323,  000 

Iran:  Training  for  educational  de¬ 
velopment _  414,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil :  Secondary  education _  66,000 


(66)  Professional  and  higher  education, 
fiscal  year  1957 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) : 

Improvement  of  engineering 
education  at  Cheng  Kung 
University  (formerly  Taiwan 


College  of  Engineering) _  $275,000 

Expansion  of  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  oversea  Chinese 227,  000 

Indonesia:  Development  univer¬ 
sity-level  staff _  766,  000 


(66)  Professional  and  higher  education, 
fiscal  year  1957 — Continued 


Korea : 

Seoul  National  University  tech¬ 
nical  assistance _  $423,  000 

Seoul  National  University  oper¬ 
ating  facilities _  1,800,000 

Teacher  training -  1,  166,  000 

Technical  assistance  in  business 

administration _  200,  000 

Technical  assistance  in  public 

administration _  200,  000 

Philippines:  University  of  the 

Philippines _  201,000 

Thailand :  Improvement  Chyka- 
longkorn  University  engineer¬ 
ing  _  458, 000 

Vietnam:  Teacher  training  and 

higher  education _  710,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan: 

Institute  of  education  (teacher 

education) _  240,000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  engi¬ 
neering _  162, 000 

Ceylon:  Assistance  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ceylon _  435,  000 

India:  Assistance  to  the  central 

institute  of  education _  10,  000 

Iran:  Improving  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  National 
Teachers  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tehran _  135,  000 

Iraq: 

General  education  and  educa¬ 
tional  administration _  32,  000 

Teacher  education _  11,000 

Turkey:  Nebraska  University, 

professional  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  _  294, 000 

Liberia :  Community  education  and 
teacher  training,  rural  educa¬ 
tion _  111,000 


AFRICA 

Oversea  territories,  United  King¬ 
dom:  Vanderbilt  University, 

graduate  training  in  economic 
development _  5,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil:  Naval  architecture _  80,  000 

Cuba:  University  Central  (Santa 
Clara) _  56,  000 


(67)  Fundamental  adult  and  community 


education,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Community 

school  demonstration _  $81,000 

Vietnam:  Adult  literacy  training 119,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  training  in 

adult  education _  25,  000 

Lebanon:  Adult  education,  English 

teaching _  70,  000 

Nepal:  Project  for  educational  ac¬ 
tivities- _ 77,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Ethiopia  teacher  education _  62,  000 

Cooperative  advisory  services _  350,  000 


(68)  Educational  administration,  fiscal  year 
1957 


FAR  EAST 

Vietnam:  Textbook  development 
and  special  services _ $80,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Kabul  University 

administration _  106,  000 

Egypt:  Educational  research _  5,  000 

India:  Educational  administration.  10,  000 

Liberia:  Education  administration, 
supervision,  and  instructional 
service _ 23,  000 
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(69)  All  other  education,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia : 

Rural  development  through 

general  education -  $597,  000 

English  language  laboratory -  43,  000 

China  (Taiwan) :  Education  ad¬ 
viser _ -  27,000 

Korea:  Classroom  construction.-  1,000,000 


Philippines:  Overall  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  education -  28,  000 

Thailand : 

Education  program  administra¬ 
tion _  38, 000 

Education,  general  training -  2,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Educational  facil¬ 
ities..  _ _ - _  1,  600,  000 

Egypt: 

Educational  materials  service. .  36,000 

Vocational  education -  30,  000 

India: 

Education  program  direction 

and  development -  58,  000 

School  building  improvement —  28,  000 

Assistance  to  rural  institutes _  25,  000 

Assistance  to  teacher  training  in 

audiovisual  education -  190,  000 

Assistance  to  ministry  of  edu¬ 
cation _ 1 _ 50,  000 

Iran:  Demonstration  vocational 

education  facilities _  1,  550,  000 

Iraq:  Education  consultative  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  ministry _  22,  000 

Israel : 

Education  (supervisory) _  34,  000 

Education  (participants) -  1,000 

Jordan:  Training  for  Jordanian 

nationals _  80,  000 

Pakistan:  General  education  ad¬ 
visory  services _ _ _  4,  000 

Turkey: 

Georgetown  English  language 

program _  67,  000 

General  education  services _  100,  000 


AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Cooperative  educa¬ 

tion  and  teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Imperial  Ethiopi¬ 
an  Mapping  and  Geography 


Institute _  579,  000 

Libya: 

Education  joint  service  support 

and  advisory  service  to  GOL.  85,  000 

Instructional  materials  devel¬ 
opment _  27, 000 

Technical  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation _  95, 000 

Technical  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation _  189, 000 

Rehabilitation,  remodeling  and  1 

construction  of  schoolbuild- 

ings -  470,  000 

Instructional  materials  devel¬ 
opment _  256, 000 

Assistance  in  oversea  study  for 

Libyan  students _  600,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Administration _  42,000 

Brazil :  Administration  services : 
Brazilian-American  Commission 

on  Industrial  Education _  58,  000 

Colombia : 

Reorganization  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  department  of  chemis¬ 
try,  National  University _  13,  000 

Primary,  secondary,  and  voca¬ 
tional  education,  Valle  del 

Cauca,  Cauca,  Caldas _  46,  000 

Dominican  Republic :  Administra¬ 
tive  and  auxiliary  expenses _  63,  000 

El  Salvador:  Education  advisory 

and  training  services _  164,  000 

Guatemala: 

Administrative  service _ 42,  000 

Rural  education _  72,  000 

Urban  education _ _ _  38,  000 


(69)  All  other  education,  fiscal  year  1957 — 


Continued 

Haiti: 

Cooperative  service  in  rural 

education _  $100,  000 

Technical  aid  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion _  132, 000 

Honduras :  Administration  of  edu¬ 
cation  cooperative  service _  41,  000 

Mexico:  Education  training  sup¬ 
port  _  23, 000 

Nicaragua:  Administration,  public 

education  cooperative  service _  24,  000 

Panama:  Servicio  administration 

(education) _  36,000 

Paraguay:  Servicio  administration 

(education  division) _  49,000 

Peru: 

General  administrative  services.  57,  000 

Teacher  (normal)  education _  136,  000 

Rural  elementary  and  normal 

school  education _  32,  000 

Atomic  sciences  training _  12,  000 

Jamaica: 

Vocational  education _  29,  000 


Regional:  technical  training  of¬ 
fice  of  technical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  (appendix  II  of 
contract  between  ICA  and 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

Rico) _  550,000 

Interregional:  Citizenship  edu¬ 
cation  (contract  with  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity) _  2,000 

(69)  All  other  education,  fiscal  year  1958 


FAR  EAST 

Cambodia: 

Rural  development  through 

education _  $306,  000 

Englisli  language  laboratory -  5,  000 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Educational  ad¬ 
visory  services _  84,  000 

Korea:  Classroom  construction _  500,000 

Philippines:  Overall  TA  to  edu¬ 
cation  _  31, 000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  School  building  improve¬ 
ment  _ 17,  000 

Iraq :  Youth  activities -  3,  000  • 

Israel:  Teacher  training  and 

vocational  education -  18,  000 

Jordan: 

Training  Jordan  nationals _  68,  000 

Expanding  educational  facili¬ 
ties _  140, 000 

Turkey : 

Georgetown  English  language 

program _  130,  000 

General  education  services -  355,  000 

United  Arab  Republic:  Vocational 

education _  1,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Education  cooperative  service —  145,  000 

Education  general  support -  46,  000 

Teacher  education -  57,  000 

Libya : 

Education  joint  service  support.  330,  000 

Education  joint  service  support 

and  advisory  service  to  GOL..  118,  000 

Instructional  materials  develop¬ 
ment _  73, 000 

Technical  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  including  agriculture —  189,  000 

English  language  program -  95,  000 

Assistance  in  oversea  study  for 

Libyan  students _  250,  000 

Provision  of  teachers  for  Libyan 

schools _ 1, 116,  000 

School  construction -  1,  520,  000 

EUROPE 

Yugoslavia:  English  language 

training  program -  25,  000 


February  4 

(69)  All  other  education,  fiscal  year  1958~- 


Continued 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Administrative  support 

education  servicio _  $44,  000 

Brazil :  Administrative  services  ed¬ 
ucation  division _  87,  000 

Colombia: 

Education  servicio,  administra¬ 
tion _ 9,  000 

Reorganization  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  department  of  chemis¬ 
try,  National  university _ _  16,  000 

Primary,  secondary,  and  voca¬ 
tional  education,  Valle  del 

Gauca _  47,  000 

Dominican  Republic:  Technical 
support  for  administration  of 
servicio  program  and  all  other 

projects _  76,  000 

El  Salvador:  Education,  advisory 

and  training  services _  101,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Guatemala: 

Administration _  43,  000 

Rural  education _  133,  000 

Urban  education _  112,000 

Vocational  education _  133,  000 

Haiti : 

Cooperative  service  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation  _  120, 000 

Technical  service  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation  _ _ _  168,  000 

Honduras :  Administration  of  edu¬ 
cation  cooperative  service - -  52,  000 

Mexico:  Education  training  sup¬ 
port  _ 10,  000 

Nicaragua:  Administration,  pub¬ 
lic  education  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice  _ : _  38,  000 

Panama:  Servicio  administration 

(education)  -  50,  000 

Paraguay : 

Administration  (education  divi¬ 
sion)  _  50, 000 

Training  of  personnel  in  educa¬ 
tion  _ -  47,  000 

Peru: 

North  American  Peruvian  coop-' 

erative  service  in  education..  115,000 
General  administrative  services-  49,  000 
Teacher  (normal)  education —  106,000 
Rural  elementary  and  normal 

school  education -  57,  000 

Jamaica,  oversea  territories:  Ed¬ 
ucation,  vocational  agriculture 

program  _ .---  26,  000 

Regional  total:  Technical  train¬ 
ing  in  Puerto  Rico -  300,  000 

ASIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Establishment  of  regional  facili¬ 
ties  for  improvement  of  English 
language  training -  1,  500,  000 

(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1958 
FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Vocational  industrial 

education _  $168,  000 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education _  549,  000 

Indonesian  Republic :  Vocational 
education  teachers  training 

(Tuskegee  contract) -  735,000 

Korea : 

Vocational  education -  1,  091,  000 

Technical  assistance  to  ROK 

Merchant  Marine  Academy -  123,  000 

Laos:  Technical  education -  12,000 

Philippines :  Vocational  indus¬ 
trial  training _ -  334,  000 

Thailand:  Improvement  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  (agriculture)  ._  261,  000 

Vietnam :  Technical  vocational 

education _  422,  000 
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(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1958 — 
Continued 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 


Afghanistan:  Afghanistan  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology -  $259,  000 

Greece:  Postgraduate  training  of 

vocational  school  graduates -  35,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Ira:  Advisers  in  technical  educa¬ 
tion _ - _ _  119,  000 

Jordan:  Industrial  education _  17,000 

Turkey:  Establishment  of  model 

vocational  and  trade  schools —  210,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Vocational  and  trades 

education _  148,  000 

Liberia:  Vocational  and  agricul¬ 
tural  education _  477,  000 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom: 

Technical  school  training _  120,  000 

Manual  training  program. 

Southern  Cameroons _  5,  000 

EUROPE 

Yugoslavia :  Vocational  educa¬ 
tion  _ 77,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia :  Industrial  education 

project _  47,  000 

Brazil : 

Brazilian-American  Commission 

on  Industrial  Education _  100,  000 

Industrial  Education,  CBAI 

project  A _  155,  000 

Improvement  of  textile  educa¬ 
tion  (Servicio  Nacional  de 

Aprendizagem  Industrial) _  42,000 

Costa  Rica:  Vocational  education-  92,000 

Cuba: 

Vocational  education  survey _  1,  000 

Vocational  education  project _  15,  000 

Dominican  Republic: 

Vocational  education _  15,  000 

Industrial  arts _  18,  000 

Nicaragua:  Education,  vocational 

and  industrial  arts _  74,  000 

Panama:  Vocational  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts _  114,000 

Paraguay:  Vocational  education _  86,000 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

British  Honduras:  Teacher  train¬ 
ing  -  16, 000 

ASIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  FUND 

SEATO  skilled  labor _  1,000,  000 


(62)  Vocational  agriculture  education,  fiscal 


.  year  1958 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) :  Vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  education _ $101,  000 

Philippines:  Vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  training _  143,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan :  Vocational  agricul- 

culture  education _  96,  000 

Iraq:  Advisers  in  agricultural 

education _  25,  000 

Jordan : 

Agricultural  education _  103,  000 

Khadouri  Agricultural  School _  235,  000 

AFRICA 

Tunisia:  U.S.  rural  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  (French  language)  _  18,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia :  Vocational  agriculture 

education  project _  55,  000 

Honduras : 

Vocational  agricultural  education 
(Education  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice) - - -  19,000 

Education  In  crafts  and  trades 
(Education  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice) .  121,000 


(63)  Home  Economics  division,  fiscal  year 
1958 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Home  economics 
education _  $18,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  home  science 

education  and  research _  319,000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Overseas  Territories,  British 
Guiana:  Training  in  developing 
leadership  for  home  economics 


programs _  2,  000 

(64)  Elementary  education,  fiscal  year  1958 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Preparation  of  textbooks 

and  teaching  aids _  $1,000 

Laos:  Elementary  education _  365,000 

Thailand:  General  education  de¬ 
velopment _  497,  000 

Vietnam:  Elementary  education _  125,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  the  National 

Institute  of  Basic  Education _  2,  000 

AFRICA 

Libya:  Teacher  education _  52,000 

Morocco:  Rural  teacher  training _  21,000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Rural  education  project _ 115,000 

Brazil : 

Brazilian-American  assistance  to 

elementary  education _ _ _  75,000 

Brazilian-American  assistance  to 

elementary  education _ , _  180,  000 

Costa  Rica:  University  of  Costa  Rica 
assistance  (school  of  education 

development  project) -  24,  000 

Dominican  Republic:  Rural  educa¬ 
tion _ 53,  000 

Ecuador: 

Rural  education  teacher  training.  109,  000 
Urban  education  teacher  training.  39,  000 
Education  division  administra¬ 
tion,  SCIE _  47,  000 

Guatemala:  Teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram _  300,  000 

Honduras : 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  (education  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice _ 16,  000 

Rural  normal  school  development 
(education  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice) _  38,000 

Nicaragua:  Rural  and  elementary 

education _  93,  000 

Panama:  Elementary  (rural)  educa¬ 
tion _ : _  117,000 

Paraguay:  Elementary  teacher  edu¬ 
cation _  73, 000 

(65)  Secondary  education,  fiscal  year  1958 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Educational  ma¬ 
terials  center _ $32,  000 

Vietnam:  Secondary  education _  393,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Ceylon:  Science  education _  199,000 

Iran:  Educational  development _  353,000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil :  Brazilian-American  assist¬ 
ance  to  secondary  education _  61,000 


(66)  Professional  and  higher  education, 
fiscal  year  1958  • 

FAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) : 

Improvement  of  engineering 
education  at  Cheng  Kung 


University _  $135,  000 

Expansion  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  overseas  Chinese.  430,  000 
Indonesian  Republic:  Develop¬ 
ment  of  university  level  staff _  1,  296,  000 


(66)  Professional  and  higher  education, 
fiscal  year  1958 — Continued 


Korea : 

Seoul  National  University  oper¬ 
ating  facilities _  $500,  000 

Improvement  teacher  training.  1,272,000 
Improvement  business  admin¬ 
istrative  teaching _ _  200,  000 

Teaching  assistance  in  public 

administration _  200,  000 

Philippines:  University  of  the 

Philippines _  164,  000 

Thailand:  Teacher  training _  771,000 

Vietnam :  Teacher  training  and 

higher  education _  120,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan : 

Institute  of  education _  597,  000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  en¬ 
gineering _ 390,  000 

India: 

Assistance  to  the  central  in¬ 
stitute  of  education _  5,  000 

Assistance  to  the  national  pro¬ 
fessional  education  center _  300,  000 

Teacher  training  in  engineer¬ 
ing  education _  409,  000 


(66)  Professional  and  higher  education,  fiscal 
year  1958 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 


Iran:  Improvement  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  National 
Teachers  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Teheran _  $1,  000 

Iraq:  Teacher  education _  54,000 

Nepal:  Teacher  training  and  re¬ 
lated  activities _  196,  000 

Pakistan:  Intercollege  exchange, 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington,  Colorado 

State  University _  1,  179,  000 

Turkey:  Professional  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  Nebraska  University  con¬ 
tract _ _ _  210,  000 

AFRICA 

Liberia: 

Elementary  school  teacher  train¬ 
ing -  124, 000 

Rural  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tion -  100, 000 

Libya:  Assistance  to  Libyan  Uni¬ 
versity -  814, 000 

Tunisia:  Tunisian  University 

study  team _  6,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil : 

Aeronautical  engineering _  213,000 

Naval  engineering  and  archi¬ 
tecture _ 20,  000 

Survey  of  needs  and  resources 
of  the  Technological  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  at  Sao  Jose  dos 

Campos _ 3,  000 

Cuba:  University  Central  (Santa 

Clara) _  48,  000 

Peru:  Chemistry  and  instrumen¬ 
tation  program _  82,  000 

ASIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering _  423, 000 


(67)  Fundamental  adult  and  community 


education,  fiscal  year  1958 

FAR  EAST 

Philippines:  Community  educa¬ 
tion -  $168,  000 

Vietnam:  Scholarships  for  leader¬ 
ship  training _  100,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Lebanon:  Adult  education,  English 

teaching _  77,  000 

Nepal:  Project  for  educational  ac¬ 
tivities _  104, 000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Community  education..  27,000 
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(67)  Fundamental  adult  and  community 
education,  fiscal  year  1958 — Continued 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom:  Visual  aids  to 
adult  literacy -  $30,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Guatemala:  Adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Guatemalan  Army _  43,  000 

{68)  Educational  administration,  fiscal  year 
1958 
EAR  EAST 

Vietnam:  Textbook  development 

and  special  services _ $114,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Kabul  University  ad¬ 
ministration _  55, 000 

Iran:  Technical  assistance  to 

Teheran  University _  30,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia :  Cooperative  education 

advisory  services _  83,  000 

Liberia :  Improved  administration 

and  supervision  of  education _  14,  000 

(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1959 
projects 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia :  Vocational  industrial 

training  -  $45,  qoo 

China  (Taiwan) :  Trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education _  129,  000 

Indonesia:  Vocational  educatiori 

teachers  training _  296,  000 

Korea:  Vocational  education _  339,000 

Philippines:  Vocational  education.  511,000 
Thailand : 

Improvement  technical  insti¬ 
tute  -  150, 000 

Improvement  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  (agriculture) _  95,000 

SEATO  skilled  labor _  12Q,  000 

Vietnam:  Expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  technical  vocational 
education  _  419  qqo 

near  east  and  SOHTH  east 
Afghanistan:  Afghan  Institute  of 

Technology -  407,  000 

Greece:  Vocational  training _ 

Iraq :  Advisers  in  technical  educa¬ 
tion  _ 

Jordan:  Vocational  industrial  ed¬ 
ucational  _ 

Sudan:  Technical  education _  1,063,000 

Turkey:  Establishment  of  model 
vocational  and  trade  school _  373,  000 


59,  000 
81,  000 
38,  000 


(61)  Technical  education,  fiscal  year  1959 
proj  ects — Continued. 

Brazil: 

Brazilian-American  assistance 

to  industrial  education _ 

Industrial  education  project _ 

Improvements  of  textile  educa- 

tion -  27,  000 

Colombia:  Trade  and  industrial 

education _ 

Costa  Rica:  Vocational  education. 

Dominican  Republic: 

Vocational  education _ _ 

Industrial  arts _ ~ 

Nicaragua :  Education — Vocational 

and  industrial  arts _ 

Panama:  Vocational  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts -  107,  000 

Paraguay:  Vocational  education. _  80  000 

Interregional  total :  Vocational 
education  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  -  44  qoo 

(62)  Vocational  agriculture  education 


February  J+ 


$70,  000 
120,  000 


48,  000 
98,000 

5,  000 
15,  000 

84,  000 


China  (Taiwan)  :  Vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  education 

near  east  and  south  asia 
Afghanistan:  Vocational — agricul¬ 
tural  education 

$462,  000 

64,  000 

Iraq:  Advisers  in  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  _ 

Jordan:  Agricultural  education.. 

AFRICA 

Tunisia:  U.S.  rural  teacher  train- 

54,  000 

ing  program  (French)  . 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Vocational  agriculture 

2,  000 

education  project 

Colombia:  Vocational  agriculture 

52,  000 

education 

Honduras:  Vocational  agricultural 
education  (education  coopera- 

24,  000 

tive  service) _ 

Education  in  crafts  and  trades 

24,  000 

(education  co-op.  service) 

95,  000 

(63)  Home  economics  education 
far  east 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Home  economics 

education -  $31,000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  home  science 
and  research _ 


OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom:  Women’s  occu¬ 
pational  training  center _ 

FAR  EAST 


2,000 


15,  000 


(64)  Elementary  education — Continued 
Tunisia: 

Assisting  Tunisian  textbook 

preparation -  $44,  000 

Bilingual  normal  school  teacher 

training -  50>  000 

Elementary  school  assistance _  6,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA  * 

Bolivia: 

Rural  education  project _  3.06,  000 

Brazilian- American  assistance  to 
elementary  education  pro¬ 
gram  _ 

Elementary  education  program. 

Colombia:  Primary  education _ 

Costa  Rica: 

University  of  Costa  Rica,  as¬ 
sistance  (school  of  education 

development  project) _ 

Ministry  of  Education  assistance 
normal  education  (elemen- 

tary) -  46,  000 

Dominican  Republic:  Rural  edu¬ 
cation _ 

Ecuador : 

Rural  education  teacher  train¬ 
ing — 

Urban  education  training _  34,  000 

Education  division  administra- 

tion -  111,000 

Honduras: 

Rural  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  ... - 

Rural  normal  school  develop¬ 
ment  _ 


75,  000 
160,  000 
35,  000 


20,  000 


84,  000 


47,  000 


Nicaragua:  Rural  and  elementary 
education _ 


40,  000 
34,  000 
128,  000 


Panama:  Elementary  (rural)  edu¬ 
cation -  102i  qoo 

Paraguay :  Elementary  teacher 

education -  80,  Ooo 

(65)  Secondary  education 

FAR  EAST 

Korea:  Secondary  education _ _  91,000 

Vietnam:  Expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  secondary  educa- 
cation -  204,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Ceylon :  Science  education _ 

India:  Assistance  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  training  program  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers _ 

Iran :  Educational  development.. 

AFRICA 

Tunisia:  Strengthening  secon¬ 
dary  science  instruction _ 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 


81,  000 


35,  000 
445,  000 


6,  000 


AFRICA 

Ethiopia : 

Vocational  and  trades  educa¬ 
tion  _ 

Vocational  and  industrial  crafts 

pottery  _ 

Technical  high  school — Debre 

Zeit _ _ 

Liberia:  Vocational  education _ 

Morocco :  Vocational  Industrial 
Education  Center _ 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom: 

Southern  Cameroons — Trade 

industrial  educator  adviser 

Technical  education _ 

Vocational  education  advisers.. 

EUROPE 

Spain :  Technical  education 

study _ 

Yugoslavia:  Vocational  educa¬ 
tion  _ 

LATTN  AMERICA 

Bolivia:  Industrial  education  prol- 
ect. . .  ^  J 


China  (Taiwan) :  Home  economics 


education.  .. _ 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

31,  000 

205,  000 

India:  Assistance  to  home  science 

and  research  _  _ 

2,  000 

5,  000 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

60,  000 

United  Kingdom:  Women’s  occu- 

585,  000 

pational  training  center _ 

(64)  Elementary  education 

15,  000 

847,  000 

far  east 

Laos:  Teacher  training  __ 
Thailand:  General  education  de- 

384,  000 

velopment. _ 

410,  000 

14,  000 

Vietnam:  Expansion  and  im- 

35,  000 

provement  of  elementary  edu- 

75,  000 

cation. .  _ _ 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  national  in- 

197,  000 

18,  000 

stitute  for  basic  education-... 

AFRICA 

16,  000 

60,  000 

Liberia: 

Teacher  training _ 

508,  000 

Rural  school  development 

79,  000 

79,  000 

Libya:  Teacher  education  _ 

179,  000 

Morocco:  Rural  teacher  training. 

34,  000 

United  Kingdom:  North  Nyanza 
education  development _  234,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil :  secondary  education _ _  27,  000 

(66)  Professional  and  higher  education 

FAR  EAST 

Burma:  Intermediate  college  at 

Rangoon  University _  250,  000 

China  (Taiwan):  Expansion  of 
educational  facilities  for  over¬ 
sea  Chinese  -  297,  000 

Indonesia:  Development  of  uni¬ 
versity  level  staff _ 1,213,000 

Korea : 

Improvement  teacher  training.  675,  000 
Technical  assistance — public 

administration _  400,  000 

Higher  education _  91L000 

Philippines:  University  of  the 

Philippines .  288,  000 

Thailand  : 

Teacher  training _  276,  000 

Improvement  Chulalongkorn 

University  engineering _  130,  000 

Vietnam:  Expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  teacher  training 
and  higher  education _  607,  000 
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1960 

(66)  Professional  and  higher  education — 
Continued 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 


Afghanistan: 

Institute  of  education -  $776,  000 

Faculty  of  agriculture  and  en¬ 
gineering _  465, 000 

India: 

Assistance  to  national  profes¬ 
sional  education  center -  92,  000 

Teacher  training  in  engineering 

education _  S'72'  000 

Iran:  Improving  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  National 
Teachers’  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tehran _  352.  000 

Iraq:  Teacher  education -  100,000 

Pakistan : 

Intercollege  exchange -  183,000 

Teacher  training  institutions..  60,  000 

Turkey:  Professional  higher  edu¬ 
cation — Nebraska  University 

contract _  567,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Higher  education  sur¬ 
vey  _  150,000 

Tunisia:  Tunisia  University  study 
team _  7 ,  000 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

Somalia:  Assistance  to  higher  in¬ 
stitute  of  law  and  economics —  10,  000 

United  Kingdom:  Western  re¬ 
gion — Teacher  training -  125,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Argentina:  Planning  of  basic  sci¬ 
ence  facilities  at  University  of 

Cuyo _  1.  000 

Brazil :  Aeronautical  engineering..  17,  000 
Survey  of  Brazilian  higher  educa¬ 
tion  _ -  46,  000 

Chile : 

University  of  Concepcion  De¬ 
velopment  of  Science  Insti¬ 
tutes  _  13, 000 

Catholic  University,  School  of 

Sociology -  10,  000 

Cuba:  University  Central  (Santa 

Clara)  _  50,  000 


ASIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
TOTAL 

Seato  Graduate  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering  _  400, 000 

(67)  Fundamental  adult  and  community 


education 

FAR  EAST 

Laos:  General  education  for  rural 

development _  $50,  000 

Philippines:  General  education _  297,000 

Vietnam:  Scholarships  for  leader¬ 
ship  training _  250,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Assistance  to  training  in 

adult  education _  29,  000 

Lebanon:  Adult  education— Eng¬ 
lish  language _  113,  000 

Nepal:  Education  development —  396,000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Women’s  education _ _  55,000 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom: 

Education  and  community  de¬ 
velopment _  49, 000 

Adult  literacy,  training  in  the 

United  States _  4,  000 

Training  in  audiovisual  aids....  8,  000 

(86)  Educational  administration 

FAR  EAST 

Vietnam:  Instructional  materials 

development _  $130,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan :  Kabul  University 

administration _ 82,  000 


(86)  Educational  administration — Con. 


Pakistan :  Senior  educational 

leaders  training _  $9,  000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Provincial  education -  63,000 

Ghana:  Training  in  organization 
and  administration  of  educa¬ 
tion  institutions _  3,  000 

Liberia :  Education  administra¬ 
tion,  supervision,  and  instruc¬ 
tional  services _  6,  000 

(69)  All  other  education 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia: 

Rural  development  through 

education _  $472,  000 

English  language  laboratory -  24,  000 

China  (Taiwan)  : 

Education  administration  and 

development _  94,  0C0 

Science  education _  391,000 

Indonesia:  Public  education  devel¬ 
opment  _  49, 000 

Philippines:  Overall  TA — educa¬ 
tion  _ _ _  23, 000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India : 

School  building  improvement..  18,000 

Rural  institute -  231,000 

Assistance  to  teacher  training 

in  audiovisual  education -  11,000 

Iraq : 

Education  consultative  services 

to  ministry _  33,  000 

Youth  activities _  1,  000 

Israel:  Teacher  training  and  voca¬ 
tional  education -  13,000 

Jordan : 

Teacher  education _  61,  000 

Arab  development  society -  75,  000 

Expansion  of  training  facilities 
of  the  Arab  Development  So¬ 
ciety _ -  75,  000 

Turkey : 

Georgetown  English  language 

program  _  193, 000 

General  education  services -  567,  000 

Literacy  training  in  the  Armed 

Forces  _  715, 000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Education  general  support -  44,  000 

Curriculum  development _  59,  000 

Teacher  education _  68,  000 

Libya: 

Education  joint  services  sup¬ 
port _  46, 000 

Technical  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation _  273, 000 

English  language  program -  4,  000 

Provision  of  teachers _  800, 000 

School  construction _ 1,  216,  000 

Instructional  materials _  43,  000 


Total _ _  2,387,000 


(69)  All  other  education^— Continued 


OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

Somali:  Educational  activities..  $17,000 

EUROPE 

Yugoslavia :  English  language 

training _  52,  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Bolivia :  Administrative  support 

education  servicio _  43,  000 

Brazil :  Administration  services — 

Education  division _  58,  000 

Colombia: 

Administration— Education  ser¬ 
vicio _ Y _  33,  000 

Training — Education  servicio _  110,  000 

National  university — Reorgani-  . 
zation  of  chemistry  curricu¬ 
lum _  2, 000 

Dominican  Republic :  Technical 
support  of  administration  of 

education  servicio  programs _  32,  000 

El  Salvador:  Education  advisory 

and  training  services _  93,  000 

Guatemala : 

Administration _  59,  000 

Rural  education _  119,000 

Urban  education _  123,  000 

Technical  cooperation  in  voca¬ 
tional  education _  73,  000 

Haiti : 

Cooperative  service  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation _  120, 000 

Technical  service  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation _  194, 000 

Honduras :  Administration  of  edu¬ 
cation  cooperative  service _  54,  000 

Mexico:  Education  training  sup¬ 
port _  26,  000 

Nicaragua:  Administration — pub¬ 
lic  education — cooperative  serv¬ 
ice _  37, 000 

Panama:  Servicio  administration 

(education) _  49,  000 

Paraguay : 

Administration  (education  divi¬ 
sion) _  45,000 

Training _ 43,  000 

Peru : 

Peruvian  North  American  Co¬ 
operative  Education  Service.  115,000 

General  Administrative  Service.  52,  000 

Normal  school  education _  160,  000 

Rural  elementary  and  normal 

education _  32,  000 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

Jamaica:  Vocational  education _  5,000 

The  West  Indies  and  East  Carib¬ 
bean  :  Education — Teacher 

training _  3,  000 

Regional  Total : 

Technical  Training  in  Puerto 

Rico _  446,  000 

Bilingual  rural  school  supervi¬ 
sory  program  (Penn  State 

University) _  131,000 

Contract  between  ICA  and  re¬ 
search  foundation  of  State 
University  of  New  York _  80,  000 


Recapitulation — Mutual  security  grants  for  education  by  continent  and  fiscal  years  1955-59, 

inclusive 


Continent 

Fiscal  year 
1955 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal  year 
1959 

Cumulative 
through 
fiscal  year 
1959 

Far  East _ _ 

Near  East  and  Asia . . . 

Africa _ 

Europe _ _ 

Latin  America _  .. 

$5, 159, 800 
7,  693, 162 
1, 191, 480 
161,853 
2,  646,  266 

$10, 979, 784 
8,  341,523 

2,  304, 433 

78, 128 

3,  575, 072 

$13, 037, 000 
7, 081, 000 
4,  357,  000 
20, 000 
4, 146,  000 

$11,682, 000 
6,311,000 

5,  905, 000 
102,  000 
4,  540,  000 

$9, 981,000 
8, 532, 000 
6,005, 000 
130, 000 
4, 574, 000 

$50, 839,  584 
37,  958,  685 
19,762,913 
481,981 
19,  381,338 

Total . . . 

Asian  economic  development 

16, 742,  561 

25,  278,  940 

28, 641, 000 

28,  540, 000 

2, 923, 000 

29,  222, 000 

400, 000 

128,  334,  501 

3, 323, 000 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  office  of  Senator  Ernest  Omening  (Democrat,  Alaska)  from  information  furnislicd  by 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  goes  to  pay  teachers’  salarips  -Tbic  u  ,  „ 

read  from  the  first  list:  only  one  of  the  many  ageneies  through  At  that  conterencT  Thomas"^' 

_,  .  .  FAR  EAST  which  we  are  giving  away  funds  over-  Dewey,  of  New  York  stariilJ  3 

improvement  of  vocational  in-  alone  $128  million6  lt6m  ^  educatlon  sembled  Governors  by  a  violent  attack 

trial  school  system - $401,000  , ,  ’  .  ,  ,  on  teachers’  salaries  and  on  the  amount 

Establishment  of  industriai-vo-  .  “jr-  11  esiaent,  a  most  effective  answer  whic.h  the  teachers  were  receiving  it 

cationai  teachers  department  to  tbe  niinority  leader’s  fear  that  this  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  Cnv 

(Taiwan  Teachers  College)...  90,500  Question  would  be  in  politics,  was  made  ernor  to  take  immediate  and  emnhotin 

Indonesia:  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  issue  with  him  was  none  other  than  the 

202500  “nnes?ta  rMr-  Humphrey],  man  who,  a  few  weeks  later.  wL  selecSed 

Gadjah  Mada  University— UCLA  ’  widest  reading  deserves  the  t°  _afct  as  his  running  mate,  that  great 

contract _  42,000  duib.  He  said.  Cahfornian,  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren. 

University  of  Indonesia,  tech-  The  niinority pleader  says  the  schoolteach-  He,  at  that  time,  expressed  great  sur- 

nical  and  science  faculties  ers  wdl  mobilize  for  more  money  if  this  prise  at  Governor  Dewey's  attitude 

at  Bandung -  400,000  amendment  is  passed.  ing-and  I  remember ^Ss  woiS  well 

SpPmCesrCVocea? 83’ °°°  ab°ut  teachers  15  in  your  Stete’ 

training _  _  432  000  abroad?  They  will  not  have  to  mobilize,  f  m’  but  out  ln  California  many  of  our 

Thailand:  Technical  education!"  238^500  ^he  administration  will  mobilize  for  ^  ers  ar®  be!ng  Paid  less  than  sch0°l 

Vietnam:  Training  and  equipment  them.  janitors,  and  that  is  all  wrong. 

ment  for  technical  and  fine  art  I  continue  the  quotation:  In  any  event,  Governor  Dewey,  shortly 

schools  39, 000  All  I  can  say  is  they  should  have  done  it  to  become  the  Grand  Old  Party’s  nomi- 

near  east,  Africa,  and  years  ago.  They  have  been  willing  to  sing  nee  f°r  the  Presidency,  was  defeated  in 

south  asia  in  the  choir.  They  have  been  willing  to  at-  the  fall  election.  My  recollection  is  that 

Egypt:  Vocational  training  program  tend.  PTA  meetings.  They  have  been  par-  he  lost  the  State  of  Ohio  by  some  7  000 

of  the  Women’s  Health  Improve-  ticipating  in  community  functions.  They  votes  and  the  distinguished  minoritv 

ment  Association -  52,  089  have  done  everything,  including  taking  care  leader’s  State  of  Tllinoic  hv  oni^QQnon 

Ethiopia:  of  families,  education,  social  development,  votof  t^  i  3  111111015  by  only  33,000 

Vocational  trade  school,  Addis  They  have  to  be  purer,  nobler,  more  self-  +  ,  ’  anC1  1  bave  no  doubt  that  the 

Ababa _  8, 000  sacrificing  than  any  other  group  in  America.  teacllers  and  their  families,  and  the 

Rural  arts  and  crafts _  5. 000  They  have  been  kindly,  considerate,  and  Parent-teachers  associations,  rose  up  in 

Iran:  Extended  special  aid _  660,  000  self-sacrificing.  Finally  some  of  them  are  their  wrath  at  the  idea  that  a  man  who 

Iraq:  saying  they  are  tired  of  working  for  less  had  so  little  understanding  of  the  im- 

Baghdad  technical  school  (Brad-  than  substandard  wages.  They  are  under  portance  of  the  teacher  in  our  societv 

ley  University  contract) -  350,000  constant  pressures.  Th’ey  have  to  please  should  be  made  President  of  the  United 

Advisors  in  vocational  and  tech-  mamma,  papa,  daughter,  and  son.  They  States  U1  tne  unlLea 

nical  education _  23, 450  have  to  please  the  school  board.  They  have  T 

Jordan:  Industrial  education _  55,602  to  please  the  city  fathers,  and  all  of  us.  I  can  wel1  understand  the  distin- 

Lebanon:  ^  guished  minority  leader’s  alarm  that 

Technical  education -  155, 000  . Ml*'  V?f!lda .  ,\ 1  emPhatically  share  the  this  issue  will  be  political.  If  we  do  in- 

Teacher  education -  65, 120  Yiews  of. the  distinguished  senior  Senator  elude  aid  to  teachers  in  the  school-aid 

3'pk, ,3.000  Jr JErsys’SE? setr£:  svs %sz$* 5*3 s^sst 

Technical  and"  vocational  educa-  10’  °°°  amendment  f^  SaPP°fin?  the  Clark  horned  we  aredoSg  on thf  mo^ttavish 

tion -  365,000  ^^^nurnent  for  aid  to  teachers,  saying- 1  scale  abroad. 

Libya:  Technical  education. -  83,  000  ?  have  advocated  Federal  support  because  I  know  of  no  issue  that  is  more  imrw 

*^zsr  — 

,52  „„„  SSSilMSS 

Technical  and  vocational  training  ’  are  sections  of  our  country  where  State  and  been  adopted.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 

in  Sierra  Leone...  68  600  l0Cal  suPP°rt  alone  cannot  provide  that  kind  ’  remain  in  the  bill,  that  it  will  be  passed 

.  "  ■  of  education.  by  the  House,  and  that  the  President  will 

TMt^rDSaIaflen  for  highways  ?d  ^  thf  Mshways  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 

ucatton  to  Vnftll  ££2"  °f  Ed‘  i  throughout  the  Nation  shall  be  of  a  uni-  Pfteo  think  of  a  story  told  me  years  ago 
Manual  training  program  51' ooo  form  high  standard.  How  fantastic  that  5y  the  Ye5leYable  J-  Hamilton  Lewis,  a 

Royal  technical  college.  19  ’  180  there  are  those,  such  as  the  minority  distinguished  former  Senator  from  Illi- 

europe  ’  leader,  as  well  as  the  Vice  President  who  f  01S’  fhen  he  'Yent  to  Richmond,  Va., 

Italy:  Italian  vocational  training  shudder  at  and  shy  away  from  the  idea  with  neon! PSPe|om™' ^ place  ,Yas 

study  group _  s  10  648  of  erectmg  a  similar  high  standard  by  ,  peoplo\  Someone  had  gottgn  there 

LATIN  AMERICA  ’  a  similar  Procedure  in  the  field  of  edu-  hstened  to  him  for  a  while, 

Bolivia-  Tndnc+H  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  cation,  in  the  essential  field  of  teachers’  ^hen  liad  come  out  and  encountered  a 

PrOJeC^  11  957  salaries  for  Natlon-  nleC0There  hlTS  ^  t0  ^  maet- 

11,957  Mr  Pre.jdpnj.  T  thinir  it  rvovtirsrsvyf  ulg’  There  was  a  little  conversation, 

Mn  President,  I  do  not  care  to  detain  recall  a  historic  episode *  fnd  I  wish  &nd  °ne  chap  said  to  the  other>  “What 

the  Senate  to  read  this  list  in  its  en-  particufarfy to calUt  to the  attention  1S  gomg  on  m  there?” 

Record.  Senators  wlU  find  ifc  in  the  our  distinguished  Vice  President,  whom  mSLTSe^^  ^  * 

do^  V’the^trt  tbei"e  ls  a  strange  para-  whoTs  admittedly0  toe  orfiyTandidlte^of  .  The  one  asked-  “How  long  has  he 
Son  whicL  wlKde  °f  ^he  admblistra-  the  Republican  Party  for  President.  b°cn  talking?” 

both  bv  the  crystal  clear  Yesterday’s  debate  showed  clearly  by  The  other  said,  “About  an  hour  and 

aSS  $$£ TSS  ?hJ^Zn£ylefel  hiS  tie-breaklng  y°te.  that  he,  like  the  thirty  minutes.” 

of  the  United  States  Th  Je  ^  ^  mmoYlty  leader  [Mr-  Dirksen]  and,  as  The  first  one  asked,  “What  is  he  talk- 

contrast  he+Loyfl  ^  a  Ytrange  reP°rted  by  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  ing  about?” 

countries  and  wha^ aLeV6deny °our f owS  PedSf ®  !>residenf’  ls  opposed  to  The  other  replied,  “He  ain’t  said  yet.” 
people.  There  are  S128  SLT«  T  federal  aid  for  teachers’ salaries.  Some  [Laughter.] 

educational  programs  of  the  ICA  atane  yearthere^w^^GovemorR’^68?6110^  1  hfVG  been  waiting  for  15  mbldtes  to 
in  the  foreign  countries,  much  of  which  at  j  S  aTew  it'^t  QUeSti°n’  1  haVe  n0t  heard 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  a  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  defining  further  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  amendment 
which  has  just  been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  8,  lines  18 
and  19,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  short 
title  to  read  as  follows:  “School  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1960.” 

On  page  8,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  before  the  period  the  words  “and 
for  teachers’  salaries”. 

On  page  15,  after  line  6,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  subsections : 

(e)  specifies  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  will  be  expended  for  (1)  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  (2)  for 
teachers’  salaries;  and 

(f)  certifies  that  funds  the  State  educa¬ 
tion  agency  specifies  for  teachers’  salaries 
will  be  distributed  among  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  the  State  to  be  expended 
solely  for  teachers’  salaries  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

On  page  15,  line  10,  insert  after  the 
word  “section”  the  following:  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  funds  specified  for  school 
construction”. 

On  page  15,  strike  out  from  line  15 
through  line  4  on  page  16,  and  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  After  the  first  years  that  allot¬ 
ments  are  made  under  this  Act,  a  State  in 
order  to  receive  its  allotment  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  must  have  matched  the  Federal 
funds  the  State  received  under  the  Act  in 
the  previous  year  by  having  increased  its 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  the  product  of  (A)  the  State’s  share 
and  (B)  the  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  from  State  and 
local  sources  in  the  base  school  year  1959-60; 
Provided,  That  the  State  allotment  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
by  which  the  State  fails  to  match  the  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  set  forth  in  this  section. 
The  total  of  such  reduction  shall  be  re¬ 
allotted  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  increasing  their  allotments 
under  section  5. 

(b)  The  "State’s  share”  for  a  State  shall 
be  5  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  1.00  less 
the  State’s  allotment  ratio  as  computed  un¬ 
der  section  5  except  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  State’s  allotment  ratio  be  less  than 
0.33  y3  or  more  than  0.66%. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ex¬ 
penditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  any  year  means  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  the  State  and  subdivi¬ 
sions  thereof  made  from  funds  derived  from 
State  and  local  sources  in  the  State,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  data  supplied  to  him  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tion  agencies. 

(d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
matched  its  Federal  funds  in  any  year  in 
which  its  school-age  population  is  less  than 
its  school-age  population  in  the  base  school 
year  1959-1960. 

(e)  If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fail 
to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  in  any  given 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  subsection  (a),  the 
State  will  be  considered  to  have  received 
Federal  funds  under  this  Act  in  that  year. 

On  page  19,  insert  after  line  11,  the 
following: 

(g)  The  term  "teacher”  means  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Instructional  stall  of  a  public  ele¬ 


mentary  or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State. 

(h)  The  term  “teachers’  salaries”  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
their  employment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment,  making 
changes  in  the  original  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  required  by  the 
teachers’  salary  addition.  Its  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  endorsed  by  74  Sen¬ 
ators,  either  by  voting  for  the  Case 
amendment  last  night  or  for  the  Clark 
amendment  last  night.  It  will  make 
technical  additions  in  the  bill  to  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  teachers’ 
salary  aid.  It  will  correct  related  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  to  correspond  to  the  2- 
year  duration  to  which  the  program  has 
been  reduced.  It  provides  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  formula  which  has  been  in  most 
of  the  educational  bills,  I  believe  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  administration  bill,  requir¬ 
ing  maximum  State  effort  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  definition  of  teachers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  definition 
of  “teacher”  broad  enough  to  include 
school  administrators? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  : 

The  term  "teacher”  means  any  member 
of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State. 

The  term  “teachers’  salaries”  means  the 
monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  their 
employment. 

The  definition  as  to  the  instructional 
staff  would  be  established  by  the  State 
itself. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  it  would  be 
possible,  then,  for  a  State  to  include,  un¬ 
der  the  definition  of  “teachers,”  admin¬ 
istrators,  janitors,  and  others  who  are 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  include  them  as  members 
of  the  instructional  staff.  I  am  sure 
supervisors  would  be  included,  and  those 
who  add  to  the  instruction.  I  doubt 
whether  service  personnel  and  janitors 
or  yardmen  would  be  included. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  language,  if  the  decision  were  left 
to  the  State,  the  State  could  include 
them.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  State  would  try  to  evade  the 
clear  intent  of  the  law,  which  requires 
that  a  teacher  be  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
structional  staff  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school.  I  think  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  about  as  clear  as  we  could  make 
it.  We  could  write  a  definition  perhaps 
many  times  longer.  I  believe  this  is  the 
language  for  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  voted  last  night  in  the  Case 
amendment.  A  rollcall  check  shows  that 
74  Senators  voted  for  these  provisions  in 
connection  with  two  other  amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wished 
to  be  clear  in  my  own  mind.  I  think 
I  have  it  clear  now,  that  a  State  can 
define  what  an  instructional  staff  is,  and 
therefore  a  State  could,  if  it  wished,  re¬ 


gardless  of  what  the  Senator’s  intention 
is,  include  everyone  in  the  school  system, 
from  the  superintendent  and  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  on  down  to  the  janitor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  would  be  possible  without  violating 
the  law  defining  “teacher”  to  mean  a 
member  of  the  instructional  staff. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  leaves  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “instructional  staff”  up  to  the 
State  agency. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  possible  to  stretch  the  defi¬ 
nition  to  include  anyone  not  on  the  in¬ 
structional  staff  without  violating  the 
law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  if  the  State 
body  were  to  define  “instructional  staff” 
to  include  everyone  working  in  the 
school,  I  think  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  Senator’s  intent  to  have  the 
State  define  the  term. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  very 
doubtful  that  that  would  be  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  the  State,  I  believe,  would  be  bound 
to  follow  the  language  of  the  bill.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  the  instructional  staff.  That 
could  not  possibly  include  the  janitor  or 
yardman  or  fireman  or  any  employee  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would 
be  possible.  I  believe  there  are  other 
jobs,  somewhat  related  to  administra¬ 
tion,  which  have  to  do  with  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  or  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  school  hours,  or  with  respect 
to  supervision  within  the  school,  which 
might  perhaps  be  in  a  twilight  zone. 
However,  we  would  not  wish  to  proscribe 
the  States  to  a  degree  which  would  force 
them  to  put  these  men  under  an  X-ray 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  51  percent  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  classroom  teach¬ 
ing.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  duties 
which  aid  the  instructional  staff  and 
which  perhaps  make  possible  the  school¬ 
ing,  but  I  certainly  would  not  go  to  the 
extreme  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  these 
areas  there  are  going  to  be  great  de¬ 
mands  among  the  teachers.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  teachers  in  my  State — and  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  have  had  the 
same  experience — is  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  bettering  education.  They 
will  be  policing  this  matter  to  eliminate 
any  fears  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  has — which  I  do  not  share — that 
we  will  misclassify  as  teachers  certain 
janitors,  yardmen,  firemen,  or  other  per¬ 
sons  in  that  category. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  to  the  Senator  that  my  feel¬ 
ing  is  not  exactly  one  of  fear.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  made  the  situation  perfectly  clear 
when  he  said  what  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  would  be.  However,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  is  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment  the  State  can,  if  it  wishes — 
I  do  not  assume  that  all  States  would — 
include  rubbers  on  the  athletic  staff, 
doctors  who  attend  the  athletic  staff, 
janitors,  firemen,  administrators,  and 
others,  because  they  all  contribute  to 
education,  whether  they  are  actually  in 
the  classrooms  or  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
does  not  say  so.  It  does  not  say  “con¬ 
tribute  to  education.”  It  says  “instruc¬ 
tional  staff.” 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator’s 
language  leaves  that  up  to  the  State.  I 
will  not  labor  this  point.  It  is  clear 
in  my  mind  that  if  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa  wished  to  include  those  people 
under  “teachers,”  it  could  do  so,  under 
the  Senator’s  language.  I  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  comment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  disagree,  but  I 
appreciate  the  Senator’s  comment.  I 
understand  there  is  no  request  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  anguish  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  minority  lead¬ 
er. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  anguished 
at  all. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  know  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  must  be  for  him  to  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  supports  a  policy  by  which 
American  teachers  are  denied  what  for¬ 
eign  teachers  get  so  liberally.  I  asked 
him  a  simple  question  before.  I  will  ask 
it  for  the  third  time,  in  the  hope  that  I 
will  get  an  answer.  Will  he  support 
the  present  program  which  will  give  lav¬ 
ish  aid  to  pay  teachers’  salaries  in  for¬ 
eign  countries? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  I  had  the  leis¬ 
ure  time  to  spend  half  the  night  and 
most  of  the  day  running  down  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  and  picking  out  the 
little  divergences  and  variations  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  brought  up,  including  Nixon 
and  Tom  Dewey  and  the  minority  lead¬ 
er  and  everyone  else,  and  stir  them  all 
up  in  a  bowl  and  then  see  him  bring  up 
a  political  question.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  last  night  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  the  Senator  said:  “The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  aid  to  American  schoolteach¬ 
ers.”  The  minority  leader  has  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  said  he  was 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  schoolteachers.  Of  course 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  like  to  have  it.  appear,  I  suppose, 
that  the  minority  leader  is  opposed  to 
aid  to  education  even  at  the  State  level. 

I  will  make  a  deal  with  my  friend. 
He  must  have  done  a  little  research  be¬ 
cause  here  is  a  long  list.  But  let  us  take 
a  look  at  it: 

Vocational  industrial  training  in  Cam- 
bodia.  Is  that  elementary  schooling  or 


Trade  and  industrial  education  i 
Taiwan.  Is  that  what  we  are  talkin 
about  in  the  pending  bill?  Not  at  all. 

Vocational  education  in  Indonesia  i 
Korea,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Afghan  Institute  of  Technology  Vc 
cational  training  in  Greece.  All  that  i 
a  part  of  our  technical  program. 

If  my  friend  from  Alaska  will  offer  a: 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  limit  it  to  vo 
cational  and  technical  training,  he  i 
likely  to  get  a  vote  from  the  minorit 
leader.  I  will  leave  the  case  right  there 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  th 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  no 
even  begun  to  read  the  entire  program 


He  has  only  read  a  few  items.  As  I 
pointed  out,  it  would  take  several  hours 
to  list  the  various  efforts  in  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  foreign  countries,  which  in¬ 
cludes  payments  to  teachers.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  this  strange  in¬ 
consistency  by  which  the  administra¬ 
tion,  which  the  minority  leader  so  ably 
represents,  blankets  out  aid  for  American 
teachers  and  gives  some  Federal  aid  to 
foreign  teachers  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  * 

He  was  quite  right  in  pointing  out 
that  in  my  question  to  him  I  used  the 
words  “aid  to  teachers.”  I  should  have 
referred  to  Federal  aid.  However,  we 
were  discussing  the  Federal  aid  program. 
Obviously  that  is  what  we  were  re¬ 
ferring  to.  I  repeat  my  question:  Since 
he  is  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers,  is  he  going  to  support  the 
Federal  aid  program  for  foreign  teach¬ 
ers? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
offer  an  amendment  limiting  it  to  vo¬ 
cational  and  technical  education. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  minority 
leader  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion  “Yes”  or  “No”? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  a  sufficient 
answer,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  that  was  no 
answer  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  for¬ 
eign  aid,  we  will  deal  with  it  when  we 
get  to  it  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  “teachers”  wherever  that  word  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  include 
therein  vocational  and  technical  train¬ 
ing,”  and  thereby  completely  destroy  the 
so-called  technical  assistance  program, 
it  will  be  all  right  with  me.  Of  course 
he  will  not  get  a  vote  from  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  still  waiting 
patiently  for  an  answer.  Apparently  I 
will  not  get  an  answer.  So  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  attention  and  courtesy. 
Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield?  If  so  to 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  first  like  to 
call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
“2-1-60— A.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read,  but  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “and  to  authorize  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  for  the  construction  of  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities. 

On  page  17,  line  3,  after  “Act”  insert  a 
comma  and  "or  a  private  school  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  section 


On  page  17,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

“Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1959,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  as  is  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  in  such  year 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  4, 
for  making  loans  to  private  nonprofit  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  States 
for  constructing  school  facilities.  Such  loans 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  total  amount  of  such 
loans  which  shall  be  allocated  to  qualifying 
schools  in  each  State  for  each  such  year  shall 
be  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  in  such 
year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  this 
section  as  the  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  school  population  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  such  population  for 
all  the  States.  Any  such  loan — 

“(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con¬ 
taining  such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States; 

“(3)  may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost  of  the  facilities 
for  which  made,  as  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  2%  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to 
the  average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  inter¬ 
est-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  contract  for 
the  loan  is  made  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 
“(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  loan  was  made. 

If  any  part  of  the  total  funds  allocated  to 
schools  within  a  State  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  remain  unused  at  the  end  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are  made 
available  under  this  section,  it  shall  be  reallo¬ 
cated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
for  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  schools  in  other  States.  Such  reallocated 
sums  shall  be  over  and  above  the  sum  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

On  page  17,  line  17,  strike  out  “Sec.  11.”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  12.” 

On  page  18,  line  24,  before  the  semicolon 
insert  a  comma  and  “or  for  the  purposes  of 
section  11  which  is  provided  by  a  private 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school”. 

On  page  19,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(g)  The  term  ‘nonprofit’  as  applied  to  a 
school  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “A  bill 
to  authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  might  say  that  I  voted 
for  the  aid  to  teachers’  salaries  amend¬ 
ment  and  also  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Therefore  I  hope  my  answer  will 
not  be  a  prejudiced  one.  I  have  also 
seen  the  teacher  training  program  work 
in  other  countries.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  under  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  being  given  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  The  programs  which  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  has  placed  in  the 
Record  are  under  the  point  4  program — 
and,  by  the  way,  that  was  a  program 
initiated  by  President  Truman — and 
there  was  no  aid  of  which  I  ever  heard 
for  teachers’  salaries  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  or  in  any  other  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  com¬ 
pletes  the  colloquy.  We  shall  resume  it 
at  another  date  after  we  have  disposed 
of  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  explain  and  discuss  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Yesterday  I  presented  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  I  honestly  believe  it  was  a 
good  amendment.  I  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  meet  the  issue  involved  in 
the  amendment.  I  believed  that  11 
years  ago,  when  I  cosponsored  it  and 
voted  for  it,  not  once,  but  twice.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  so 
many  Senators,  including  the  minority 
leader,  who  believed  in  it  then,  do  not 
believe  in  it  now,  or  at  least  feel  that  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  this  bill  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  offer 
my  amendment  again,  after  it  has  been 
voted  upon  and  defeated.  But  I  waited 
until  I  saw  the  results  of  the  vote  on  the 
so-called  Clark  amendment,  modified  or 
otherwise.  Now  that  it  has  been  adopted, 
it  has  obviated  much  of  the  necessity 
for  the  amendment  which  I  offered  yes¬ 
terday,  and  which  the  Senate  has  in  the 
past  adopted,  not  once,  but  twice. 

I  have  been  a  legislator  a  long  time, 
both  at  home  and  here.  Someone  once 
said — I  do  not  know  who  it  was — as  a  * 
sort  of  prayer:  “O  Lord,  give  me  the 
patience  to  endure  that  which  cannot  be 
changed  now,  but  the  courage  to  change 
what  I  believe  can  be  changed;  and, 
above  all,  give  me  the  wit  to  discern  be¬ 
tween  the  two.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  doing  some 
discerning.  I  strongly  suspect,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  change  of  attitude  about 
this  problem,  which  is  still  with  us,  and 
I  believe  is  even  more  pressing  now  than 
ever,  that  my  amendment  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  defeated. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  feel  as  I  do  about 
this  matter.  But  we  are  all  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  kind  of  aid  to  education, 
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so  I  will  not  present  my  amendment 
again.  I  still  think  the  question  should 
be  considered.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  no  Senator  who  will 
vote  against  the  amendment  has  given  a 
good  reason  why.  If  there  is  a  need  in 
the  State  for  education,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  make  available  funds, 
the  State  should  use  those  funds  for  the 
needs  as  it  sees  fit,  because  the  State 
knows  its  own  problems. 

Some  emotional  things  are  involved  in 
this  matter.  I  understand  that.  But 
there  can  be  no  valid  argument  against 
it,  and  no  one  has  given  any  argument. 
But  I  know  the  great  bulk  of  the  Senate 
will  vote  against  it  now.  I  have  dis¬ 
cerned  a  little  bit. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  pass.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  strong  fight  made 
for  it.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
fight  for  this  proposal  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  in  conference,  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  principle.  But  I  know  also 
that  they  are  desirous  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  done  this  year,  and  some  practical 
legislative  situations  must  be  considered. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  atti¬ 
tude.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
political  or  not,  but  there  have  been  some 
changes. 

A  youngster  is  a  youngster.  I  do  not 
care  where  he  comes  from,  or  what  re¬ 
ligion  he  professes.  A  problem  con¬ 
fronts  us.  We  will  have  to  face  up  to  it 
some  day,  as  the  Senate  did  in  1949.  I 
do  not  recall  any  great  repercussions 
after  the  bill  was  passed  then.  But 
there  were  some  legislative  repercussions 
in  the  House.  A  Member  of  the  House 
participated  in  what  is  now  known  as  a 
fight  named  after  him.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  the  opposition. 
Simply  because  there  may  be  a  fight 
in  the  House  over  something  in  which 
we  believe  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
act. 

But  we  are  running  against  time,  and 
there  is  an  urgent  need.  I  still  think 
my  amendment  is  a  good  one.  I  still 
think  we  should  allow  the  people  of  the 
States  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do  under 
their  own  State  laws  and  constitutions. 
I  hope  that  some  day  it  will  be  possible 
for  Congress  to  take  the  action  which 
my  amendment  proposes. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  vetoed.  There 
seems  to  be  some  indication,  from  what 
was  said  last  night,  that  it  will  be  vetoed. 
Then  this  matter  will  become  an  issue. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  Democrats 
are  trying  to  make  issues.  Certainly  we 
are  trying  to  make  issues.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  Republican  phi¬ 
losophy  and  Democratic  philosophy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  definitely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  them  is 
found  in  the  attitudes  of  Senators  on 
the  pending  measure.  It  cannot  be 
glossed  over.  It  will  be  an  issue.  I  am 
going  to  make  it  an  issue  if  I  can.  If 
we  can  have  a  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill,  I  shall  next  year  again  attempt  to 
do  what  I  tried  to  do  yesterday.  But  ob¬ 
viously  the  Senate  was  against  me  then. 
I  have  discerned  enough  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  again.  I  hope  that  we  can 


get  started  the  movement  which  I  know 
is  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  support¬ 
ing  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  recognize  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is  a  man  of  rare  and  penetrating  discern¬ 
ment.  He  really  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  at  all  times. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  took  no  position, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  earlier 
bill.  When  the  question  arose  yesterday, 
I  simply  asked  whether  or  not,  within 
the  language  of  the  bill,  using  some  felic¬ 
itous  phrase,  the  Federal  Government 
would  find  itself  in  a  position  of  match¬ 
ing  funds  to  build  high  school  stadia, 
football  fields,  gymnasiums,  and  other 
appurtenances  to  schools,  when  the 
whole  discussion  this  year,  last  year,  and 
before  clustered  around  the  one  saving, 
gracious  word  "emergency.”  This  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  emergency,  2-year,  urgent 
program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  want  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion.  Now  that  I  have  yielded  for  a 
question,  he  does  not  want  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  asked  a 
question;  I  restated  the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  question  was 
whether  the  phrase  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment  included  Federal  funds  for 
football  stadia,  baseball  fields,  gymna¬ 
siums,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  faith  in  the  local  school 
officials. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  faith  in  the 
word  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment 
said  nothing  about  those  things.  The 
amendment  provided  that  the  States 
could  use  the  money  for  whatever  it  may 
be  legally  used  to  promote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  would  be  no 
limitation  on  how  they  might  use  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  that  no  one  will  use  it 
where  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  its 
use. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  know  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  States  are  so 
desperate  for  classrooms  and  good  teach¬ 
ers  that  they  will  take  almost  all  the 
money  and  use  it  for'  the  construction 
of  classrooms,  including  gymnasiums. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  against  gym¬ 
nasiums?  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
make  a  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  any  further.  This  is  a  very  won¬ 
derful  debate  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  about  which  I  want 
to  say  something;  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  provided  me  with  such  a 
large  attendance  in  the  Senate  that  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  request 
before  I  lose  so  fine  an  attendance. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  how 
long  he  propose  to  discuss  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  all  depend  on 
future  events. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President — — - 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
advertently  I  said  “the  whole  Senate.’’ 
I  meant  the  great  majority  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  There  were  a  great  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  who  wanted  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  correct 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  and  honored  to  have  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senators  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush 
and  Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senators  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  . 

This  amendment  seeks  to  provide 
loans,  with  interest,  to  private  schools. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  in 
view  of  the  adoption  of  the  Clark- 
Monroney  amendment,  it  was  necessary, 
before  I  offered  this  amendment  this 
afternoon,  to  modify  its  language  on 
page  2,  beginning  in  line  6,  by  changing 
the  date  “1959”  to  “1960”;  and,  in  line  8, 
striking  out  “as  is  equal  to  15  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  such  sums  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  in  such  year  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  in  section  4.” 

And  by  adding,  in  lieu  of  that  lan¬ 
guage,  “as  is  necessary.” 

As  thus  modified,  section  11  will  read 
as  follows: 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sum,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $75,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  as  is 
necessary  for  making  loans  to  private  non¬ 
profit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  States  for  constructing  school  facilities. 

I  perfected  the  amendment  with  that 
language  before  I  called  it  up,  as  is  my 
parliamentary  right,  so  that  after  the 
yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered,  I  would 
not  find  myself  in  a  parliamentary 
position  of  being  unable  to  perfect  the 
amendment  in  the  absence  of  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  for  a 
moment:  Later  this  afternoon,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  amendment. 

I  shall  discuss  it  later;  but  I  thought  the 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  should 
have  notice  that  in  my  own  capacity  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  which  will  read 
as  follows: 


On  page  4,  in  line  4,  after  the  period, 
insert  a  new  sentence,  as  follows: 

In  making  loans  within  any  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro¬ 
posing  to  construct  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  the  public  schools  are  in  operation. 

Later,  I  shall  set  forth  my  reasons  for 
that  amendment.  I  shall  submit  it  only 
for  myself  because  it  raises  a  point  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  basic  purpose  of  our 
amendment. 

Since  other  Senators  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  it,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  at  all  fair,  according  to  my  code  of 
operation  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  after  they  had  joined  in  sponsoring 
my  amendment,  to  ask  them  to  join  in  a 
change  which  brings  in  a  somewhat  new 
phase  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  import  of  the  modification  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  mentioned  on  page 
2.  Will  he  clarify  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

The  Senate  has  now  adopted  the 
Clark-Monroney  amendment.  There¬ 
after,  counsel  discussed  with  me  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  modifying  our  amendment  in 
line  with  what  the  Senate  did  in  regard 
to  the  Clark-Monroney  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  my  amendment  seeks  only  money 
for  construction,  and  for  construction 
only.  We  are  seeking  a  maximum  of  not 
more  than  $75  million,  and  because  now, 
under  the  Clark-Monroney  amendment 
much  more  is  provided  for  public  schools, 
there  will  be  some  changes  in  the  for¬ 
mula  involved. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
stand  by  our  original  proposal  for  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $75  million,  if  the  officials  who 
administer  the  law  believe  they  have 
meritorious  applications  amounting  to  as 
much  as  $75  million. 

So  the  language  of  my  amendment 
now  reads  as  follows,  on  page  2,  begin¬ 
ning  in  line  5 : 

Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1960— 

Instead  of  1959 — 

and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sum,  not 
to  exceed  $75  million  in  any  fiscal  year,  as  is 
necessary  for  making  loans  to  private  non¬ 
profit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  States  for  constructing,  school  facilities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
$75  million  specified  in  our  amendment 
is  still  about  15  percent  of  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  will  get  for  construction  if 
they  divide  their  money  equally  between 
construction  and  salaries;  but  I  took  out 
the  “15  percent,”  so  no  one  would  have 
any  doubt  about  what  we  are  asking  for, 
in  total  amount.  The  total  amount  is 
“not  to  exceed  $75  million”  each  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a 
moment,  I  have  just  been  advised  by  my 
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administrative  assistant  that  the  other 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  have  ben  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  question  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  and  I  discussed 
a  few  moments  ago,  as  to  whether  the 
$75  million  was  to  be  in  addition  to  or 
a  part  of  the  money  covered  by  the  Clark 
amendment. 

I  have  been  advised  that  they  all  share 
my  point  of  view,  that  it  was  to  be  in 
addition,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  modifying  the  amendment. 
I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  report  that 
fact  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  so 
that  he  may  proceed  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion  with  any  of  the  cosponsors,  or  any¬ 
one  else,  to  discuss  the  question  and 
decide  whether  or  not  he  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
as  it  was  originally  drafted. 

I  feel  very  bad  about  this.  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  down  and 
talking  directly  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  The  only  reason  I  did  not 
do  so  was  that  I  simply  did  not  find  the 
time.  I  had  no  intention  of  not  doing  it. 

Had  I  done  so,  he  and  I  would  not  be 
in  what  is  now  a  very  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion.  I  would  feel  very  bad  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  felt  that  he  went  along 
as  the  cosponsor  of  an  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  make  the  amendment 
clear  to  him.  As  he  knows,  the  matter 
was  handled  by  members  of  our  staffs, 
and  not  directly  between  the  two  Sen¬ 
ators. 

Mi-.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thought  I  made  it  quite 
clear  earlier  that  I  completely  absolved 
the  Senator  from  any  fault  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  fault  is  my  own.  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  situation.  I  thought  that  the 
15  percent  meant  15  percent  of  the 
amount  involved,  but  the  Senator  as¬ 
sured  me,  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
he  never  intended  it  that  way,  and  that 
the  amendment  was  never  written  in  that 
way.  So  the  Senator  has  nothing  to 
feel  bad  about. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  considering  the 
possibility  of  a  modification  and  for  his 
suggestion  that  I  might  offer  such  an 
amendment  if  I  cared  to  do  so.  I  shall 
consider  that  possibility. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
courtesy  in  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate,  let  me  stress 
that  just  because  we  include  the  words 
“not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,”  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  that  $75  million 
will  be  loaned.  As  I  shall  point  out  later, 
we  have  included  in  the  amendment 
ample  safeguards  to  make  certain  that 
the  administrators  in  charge  of  the  loan 
program  will  be  required  to  approve  only 
meritorious  loans.  We  provide  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  they  may  lend;  and  the 
ceiling  is  $75  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  a  State  were  to 
abolish  its  public-school  system,  in  favor 
of  a  so-called  private-school  system, 
would  it  be  entitled  to  receive  funds  un- 
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der  the  Senator’s  proposal;  or  will  his 
second  amendment  take  care  of  that 
situation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  I  discuss  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment — which  I  shall  offer  on 
my  own — it  will  be  clear  that  its  purpose 
is  to  assure  that  a  State  may  not  abolish 
public  schools  and  set  up  private  schools 
and  expect  to  obtain  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  those  private 
schools,  with  the  public  schools  stand¬ 
ing  vacant. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Later,  I  shall  submit 
an  argument  on  that  point;  but  I  prefer 
to  withhold  it  now. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on  this 
amendment,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
state  my  legislative  intent.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  this  amendment,  even  as  drafted, 
would  not  encourage  that  at  all. 

However,  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt, 
I  shall  offer  the  second  amendment,  on 
my  own,  in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  the  loans  cannot  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  the  closing  of  the  public  schools, 
and  evasion  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  non¬ 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
is  at  all  surprised  that  I  am  taking  that 
position.  However,  I  always  like  to  have 
my  position  understood  with  absolute 
certainty,  so  no  one  will  have  any  doubt 
about  it.  That  is  why  I  shall  offer  the 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon — although  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  bothering  me  in  the  way  it  is  the 
Senator  from  Vermont — whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  offer,  on  his  own,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  amendment,  which 
has  a  number  of  cosponsors ;  and  will  his 
second  amendment  meet  the  situation 
to  which  he  has  just  now  referred? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  I  shall  offer 
that  amendment  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  $75  million 
limitation,  as  set  forth  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Monroney-Clark  amend¬ 
ment  ;  or  is  it  a  part  of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  desks  of  Senators  a  mim¬ 
eographed  sheet  which  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  $75  million,  insofar  as 
availability  is  concerned,  provided  the 
respective  States  make  meritorious  re¬ 
quests.  I  show  the  distribution  State 
by  State;  and  I  think  that  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Senators  who 
represent  some  of  the  larger  States 
where,  interestingly  enough,  most  of  the 
private  schools  are  located. 

But  in  the  interest  of  saving  time,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  most  logical  pres¬ 
entation  of  my  case  in  chief  in  support 
of  this  amendment,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  my  argument  in  regard  to  it. 


TAFT  APPROACH  PREFERRED 

By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  say 
that  no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  referred  to  a  few  minutes 
ago — namely,  the  high  degree  of  emo¬ 
tionalism  which  exists  in  some  quarters 
in  regard  to  the  entire  field  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  particularly  when 
one  even  so  much  as  whispers  about 
some  loan  assistance  to  private  schools. 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  was  not  alone  yesterday 
afternoon,  although  he  stated  in  his  re¬ 
marks  here  that  he  was  alone  on  the 
amendment. 

There  were  those  of  us  who  supported 
the  Magnuson  amendment.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  will  show  that  I  made 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  Magnuson 
amendment  and  said  that  I  hoped  it 
would  be  brought  up,  which  is  parliamen- 
tarily  possible,  later  on  in  this  debate, 
after  all  the  amendments  had  been 
passed  upon.  However,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re¬ 
marks  made  this  afternoon,  that  in  view 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Clark-Monroney 
amendment,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  wisdom  to  forego  any  action 
on  the  Magnuson  amendment  at  this 
time.  But  eventually  it  ought  to  be  made 
crystal  clear  that  we  do  stand  behind — 
and  I  am  proud  to  quote  him,  as  I  did 
yesterday  afternoon — the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Robert  Taft,  always  followed  here  in  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  the  money  should  go 
to  the  States,  and  then  the  States  should 
decide,  in  accordance  with  State  policy, 
how  the  money  should  be  spent  after  it 
was  commingled  with  State  money. 

I  have  never  varied  from  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
Magnuson  amendment.  All  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  really  saying  in  his 
amendment  is,  that  what  we  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  in  an  education  bill  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  recog¬ 
nize  it  has  the  responsibility  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  States,  for  reasons  I  shall 
set  forth  formally  in  a  moment.  Once 
the  Federal  Government  comes  forward 
with  that  assistance  and  makes  the 
money  available  and  it  is  set  aside  for 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government 
stops,  other  than  for  the  making  of  re¬ 
ports  which  give  an  accounting,  which 
the  Federal  Government  owes  to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  But  the  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  the  money  should  be 
spent  for,  whether  it  should  go  for 
teachers’  salaries,  schoolbooks,  janitorial 
services,  sanitary  facilities,  or  what  not, 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  States  to  de¬ 
cide.  That  was  Bob  Taft’s  belief,  I 
respectfully  submit,  and  I  always  backed 
him  here  in  the  Senate  in  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  debates.  That  was  Bob 
Taft’s  principle  and  philosophy  in  re¬ 
spect  to  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  interested  in  the 
question  the  Senator  from  New  York 


asked  the  Senator  from  Oregon  about 
whether  the  money  would  come  out  of 
the  funds  provided  in  the  bill  or  whether 
it  would  be  in  addition  to  those  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  in  addition. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  it  would  be  in  addition 
to  funds  provided  in  the  bill.  It  was  my 
understanding — and  I  am  not  seeking 
to  fasten  blame  bn  anybody  but  my¬ 
self  ;  I  possibly  misunderstood — that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  15  percent  language,  the 
amount  was  to  be  reserved  out  of  the 
amount  provided  in  the  bill,  whatever 
it  turned  out  to  be,  for  this  particular 
purpose.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  he  has  changed  it,  or  whether 
that  was  what  was  provided  by  the 
original  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  give  the  Senator  my 
assurance  it  was  my  original  intention. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Then  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  a  frank 
statement  as  to  why  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  questioning  what 
the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  explanation  a  matter  of  legis¬ 
lative  history. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  care  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  15  percent  would  be  a 
part  of  the  money  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  this  explanation 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  quite  a 
conflict  even  among  school  officials,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  with  regard  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  such  as  this.  There  are  public 
school  officials  who  think  that  even 
bringing  up  such  a  proposal  jeopardizes 
the  chances  of  getting  the  maximum 
amount  for  public  schools.  I  did  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  that.  I  did  not 
feel  that  would  be  the  desire  of  anybody 
interested  in  the  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  position 
that  public  school  officials  are  wrong  to 
take  a  selfish  point  of  view  that  they 
should  not  encourage  some  assistance  to 
the  private  schools,  in  view  of  what  the 
private  schools  are  doing  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country. 

To  avoid  that  kind  of  jurisdictional 
conflict,  I  thought  we  ought  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  take 
money  away  from  public  school  officials, 
but  we  are  seeking  additional  money  for 
the  private  schools. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  could  not  take  money 
away,  because  they  have  not  got  any  yet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  they  would  feel, 
if  we  did  not  say  this  money  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  addition,  that  this  sum  was  taken 
from  their  allotment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  15  percent  of  the  funds 
would  come  out  of  the  amount  provided 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  give  it  serious 
consideration  before  the  debate  is  over. 
I  have  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
what  my  intention  was.  If  my  cospon¬ 
sors  think  that  the  15  percent  ought  to 
come  out  of  the  total  amount  provided,  I 
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am  frank  to  say  I  will  join  my  cospon¬ 
sors.  I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  co¬ 
sponsors.  The  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  asked  me  what  my  original  intention 
was.  I  have  told  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  be  much  more  comfortable,  in  my 
position  as  a  cosponsor,  if  my  original 
understanding,  even  though  it  was 
wrong,  were  adopted  as  a  modification. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  saying  he  will 
give  consideration  to  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  show  the  Senator 
how  quickly  I  am  working,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  whispered  instructions  to  my  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  and  legal  counsel 
to  get  busy  among  my  cosponsors  and 
notify  me  what  they  say. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  venture  the  thought  it  would 
help  the  amendment  to  modify  it  in  the 
way  I  suggested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  may  be,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  find  myself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  discussed  this  matter  with 
some  of  our  public  and  private  school 
officials,  and  I  did  not  want  to  seem  to 
have  walked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  taken  a  position  contrary  to  what 
had  been  indicated. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  say  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  went  along  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Did  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  vote  for  the  bill  if  his 
suggestion  were  adopted? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  do  as  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
amendment. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  ARE  PART  OF  EDUCATION1 
•  SYSTEM  ^ 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  S.  8, 
is  one  that  I  believe  to  be  most  important 
for  our  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  education  in  America  stands  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Government  stands  in 
need  of  a  sound  education  system  in 
America.  The  measure  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
would  give  such  aid  to  the  public  schools. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  must  express  a 
very  deep  concern  over  the  failure  of  the 
bill  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  As  presently  constituted, 

S.  8  neglects  the  15  percent  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  youth  who  are  receiving  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  nonpublic  schools.  That  is 
where  this  15  percent  figure  originated, 
Mr.  President.  We  took  the  15  percent 
figure  in  the  first  place  because  15  per¬ 
cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  United 
States  are  going  to  private  schools. 


May  I  emphasize  that  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  their  education  in  nonpublic  schools 
because  they  and  their  parents  are  exer¬ 
cising  their  rights  within  our  democracy 
in  choosing  the  kind  of  education  they 
desire.  This  right  is  one  that  has  been 
determined  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  should  like  to  recall  to  the  Senate 
this  decision,  the  so-called  Oregon  case 
decided  in  1925,  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters.  In  it,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
found  an  Oregon  State  law  requiring 
compulsory  public  school  education  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  to 
be  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment.  This  great  de¬ 
cision  is  the  charter  of  education  free¬ 
dom  in  America.  Since  that  time,  tradi¬ 
tionally  and  juridically,  every  private 
school,  attendance  at  which  satisfies 
compulsory  education  laws  of  the  States, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  American  edu¬ 
cational  endeavor. 

Let  me  read  a  short  excerpt  from  this 
great  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision.  The  Justice  writing  for 
the  majority  was  Justice  McReynolds. 

A  1922  Oregon  statute  required  at¬ 
tendance  at  public  schools  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16.  The  So¬ 
ciety  of  Sisters,  one  of  the  groups  which 
brought  the  action,  was  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  institution.  The  name  “Pierce”  in 
the  decision  is  the  name  of  a  great  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  our  state  at  the  time,  later  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Walter  Pierce. 

The  Supreme  Court  said: 

Under  the  doctrine  of  Meyer  v.  Nebraska 
(262  U.S.  390),  we  think  it  entirely  plain  that 
the  act  of  1922  unreasonably  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct 
the  upbringing  and  education  of  children 
under  their  control. 

As  often  heretofore  pointed  out,  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  may  not  be 
abridged  by  legislation  which  has  no  reason¬ 
able  relation  to  some  purpose  within  the 
competency  of  the  State.  The  fundamental 
theory  of  liberty  upon  which  all  governments 
in  this  Union  repose  excludes  any  general 
power  of  the  State  to  standardize  its  children 
by  forcing  them  to  accept  instruction  from 
public  teachers  only. 

The  child  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the 
State;  those  who  nurture  him  and  direct  his 
destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
high  duty,  to  recognize  and  prepare  him  for 
additional  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  that  language 
and  the  other  part  of  the  decision  in  the 
famous  Pierce  case  of  1925  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  that  when  a  State 
seeks  to  compel  children  to  go  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  it  acts  unconstitutionally,  and 
that  legislation  which  would  so  provide 
is  in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  no  single 
track  system  of  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try:  the  States,  fortunately,  have  not 
preempted  the  field  of  education.  The 
right  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  of  their  choice  has  consistent¬ 
ly  been  protected.  The  development  of 
the  American  system  of  education  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  diversity,  and  it 
has  been  good  for  our  Nation,  exactly 
as  diversity  in  our  political  and  social  life 
has  been  good  for  us.  In  1930,  the  Court 
upheld  the  right  of  Louisiana  to  spend 


public  funds  for  textbooks  for  private 
school  children  ( Cochran  v.  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Education,  281  U.S.  370). 

This  tradition  is  one  which  should  be 
preserved.  We  know  that  the  public 
schools  have  serious  problems,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  recognize  that  fact  I  am  a  sup¬ 
porter  of-  S.  8  and  of  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  to  expand  the  public  school  grants 
to  include  aid  for  teachers’  salaries. 

But  the  private  schools  are  in  serious 
financial  straits,  too,  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  fact  when  we  deal  with  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  raise  and  improve 
education  standards  in  America. 

The  problems  of  the  private  schools 
affect  the  democratic  rights  of  our  citi¬ 
zens.  For  example,  as  the  burden  of  tax¬ 
ation  is  increased,  the  ability  of  parents 
to  finance  the  kind  of  education  they 
wish  for  their  children  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  fact,  the  very  existence  of 
nonpublic  schools  could  be  destroyed. 

The  legislation  we  enact  to  aid  educa¬ 
tion,  then,  should  not  be  punitive  nor 
should  it  place  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  any  group.  The  legislation  we  en¬ 
act  should  be  designed  with  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  schools  in  mind,  public  and 
nonpublic,  if  we  are  really  to  improve 
our  education  system. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nonpublic  schools 
perform  a  remarkable  service  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  share  of  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  they  bear.  Today,  15  percent  of  all 
the  children  enrolled  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  in  private  schools. 

I  have  been  heard  many  times  to  draw 
the  illustration  of  what  we  could  expect 
if  by  some  wave  of  the  hand  all  the  pri¬ 
vate  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
now  in  operation  could  be  caused  to  dis¬ 
appear,  so  that  all  the  youngsters  at¬ 
tending  them  today  were  compelled  to 
show  up  tomorrow  morning  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  continue  their  education. 

More  than  5  million  children  would 
appear.  The  figures  being  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  need  of  help  for  the 
public  schools  show  that  there  are  some 
1,800,000  children  enrolled  in  excess  of 
the  capacity  of  the  schools  to  handle 
them.  To  add  5  million  more  would  put 
an  additional  burd6n  upon  the  States, 
school  districts,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  staggering  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

These  private  schools  provide  more 
than  170,000  classrooms.  Using  the  aver¬ 
age  expenditure  per  child  of  $237  in  the 
public  schools  and  applying  it  to  these 
5  million  children,  the  private  schools 
and  those  who  support  them  are  saving 
the  taxpayers  some  $1,185  million  a  year 
because  that  is  how  much  more  would 
have  to  come  out  of  public  funds  if 
these  children  suddenly  sought  a  public 
school  education. 

I  pause  a  minute  on  that  figure,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  a  lot  of  money; 
$1,185  million  is  being  contributed,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  public  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  today,  and  we  are  asking 
under  this  proposal  for  authority  to  lend 
with  interest  a  mere  $75  million,  to  be  of 
assistance  to  these  private  schools  in 
constructing  the  schoolrooms  they  need 
to  meet  their  registration  demands. 

Is  there  a  public  interest  involved? 
Mr.  President,  the  whole  burden  of  my 
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argument  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment — and  I  rest  my  argument  on  this 
major  premise — is  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
approval  of  my  amendment.  It  is  an 
economy  amendment.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  save  the  taxpayers  of 
America  great  sums  of  money.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  will  cost  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  country  not  one  red  cent.  It 
is  an  amendment  which  will  return  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  inter¬ 
est  on  the  money  loaned. 

It  provides  for  no  grant  to  any  private 
school  in  America.  I  want  to  get  that 
fact  firmly  established  in  the  debate,  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  from  Oregon, 
as  I  shall  show  later  in  the  argument, 
does  not  favor  grants,  but  he  does  take 
the  position  that  these  private  schools 
ought  to  be  helped  because  of  the  public 
service  they  render  to  the  American 
people  in  the  field  of  education,  with 
interest-bearing  loans  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  and  school  construction  only, 
in  the  amendment. 

TIGHT  MONET  HURTING.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BOTH 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  fact  is  that  the  rising  interest 
rates  upon  funds  the  private  schools 
have  been  borrowing  to  finance  their 
construction  is  making  borrowing  more 
difficult  all  the  time.  It  is  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  private  schools  to  borrow  in 
this  high  interest  rate  market  as  it  is  for 
the  public  schools.  Construction  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  enrollments. 

Is  it  any  solution  to  allow  private 
school  construction  to  be  curtailed  when 
the  children  who  would  expect  to  at¬ 
tend  them  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
attend  public  schools  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  the  pressure  upon  the  public 
schools? 

I  call  attention  to  that  point  because 
it  bears  again  upon  my  point  that  this 
amendment  is  an  economy  amendment, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country.  If  the  private  schools  are 
not  able  to  borrow  money  to  build  the 
classrooms  to  meet  their  enrollment  de¬ 
mands,  those  youngsters  will  have  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  doors  of  the  public  schools, 
although  their  parents  may  desire  to 
have  them  go  to  a  private  school,  which 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
Pierce  case  of  1925,  made  perfectly  clear 
was  the  very  definite  right  of  parents  in 
our  country. 

We  cannot  abridge  it  by  passing  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation  requiring  children  to 
go  to  public  schools;  that  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional,  for  it  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  14th  amendment.  We  should 
not  try  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by 
indirection  in  the  case  of  a  single  child 
or  a  group  of  children,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  many  hundreds  with  respect  to  which 
we  would  be  accomplishing  it  if  we  did 
not  have  lending  facilities  available  to 
private  schools  so  that  they  could  bor¬ 
row  money  to  take  any  students  who  ask 
for  admission  to  private  schools. 

Let  me  state  that  argument  another 
way,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clear  for 
tne  Record.  I  try  to  follow  through  on 
the  principles  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  by  applying  those  principles  to 
other  operative  facts  when  new  circum¬ 
stances  arise.  In  the  Pierce  case,  the 


court  made  it  very  clear  that  if  a  State 
passed  a  State  statute  which  sought  to 
require  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  16  to  go  to  a  public  school,  that 
would  be  unconstitutional.  One  of  the 
reasons  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
would  be  that  in  fact  it  would  abridge  a 
very  precious  natural  right  of  a  parent 
to  determine  the  school  to  which  his 
child  should  go. 

If,  in  view  of  the  educational  crisis 
which  faces  our  country,  if  in  view  of 
the  financial  problems  which  exist  in  our 
country,  including  high  interest  rates, 
private  schools  find  themselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  cannot  borrow  the 
money  in  order  to  add  to  a  school  build¬ 
ing  the  classrooms  necessary  to  admit 
students  who  wish  to  enter  the  private 
school,  are  we  not  in  fact  indirectly  fol¬ 
lowing  a  policy  which  says  to  the  parents, 
“You  must  send  your  children  to  the 
public  school  after  all”? 

As  to  those  little  boys  and  girls  who 
are  involved  in  that  particular  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  go  to 
a  public  school  because  no  private  school 
facility  is  open  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  make 
sure,  in  this  Federal-aid-to-education 
measure,  that  the  private  schools  are  able 
to  maintain  their  share  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  burden.  Further,  I  believe  that  the 
loan  program  set  up  in  my  amendment 
is  the  sound  way  to  accomplish  that  pur¬ 
pose.  We  should  not  follow  a  legisla¬ 
tive  course  of  action  that  would  justify 
anyone  in  saying  that  we  are  acting  in  a 
discriminatory  fashion  against  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  or  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  private  schools.  We  owe  the  private 
schools  so  much  for  the  great  public  con¬ 
tribution  which  they  make  each  year  to 
the  educational  system  of  our  country. 
As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  would 
cost  the  public  some  $1,185  million  a  year 
to  educate  them. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRECEDENTS 

My  next  argument  is  that  there  are 
ample  precedents  in  Federal  legislation 
in  support  of  the  principle  of  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  wish  to  make  my  argument  on 
that  premise,  although  I  am  not  one  to 
say  that  merely  because  something  has 
been  done  before  it  is  all  right  to  do  it 
again. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  many  bad 
precedents,  not  only  in  the  law,  but  in 
our  governmental  procedure,  which 
should  be  overruled  and  discarded.  But 
because  the  argument  is  made  against 
me  by  those  who  have  not  done  the  nec¬ 
essary  book  work  which,  I  respectfully 
say,  ought  to  be  done  on  this  problem 
before  they  make  this  argument,  that 
there  is  no  precedent  at  all  for  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  I  believe  I 
owe  it  to  my  friends,  supporters,  and  co¬ 
sponsors  to  present  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
search  we  have  done  on  this  particular 
point. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  the  Senator  say  he 
had  no  precedents? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  said  there  were 
many  precedents  for  the  course  of  ac¬ 


tion  I  am  proposing,  but  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  there  is  no  prece¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thought  the  Senator  said 
there  was  no  precedent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  that  argument  is 
made  against  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  apologize.  I  am  sorry. 
I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  argument  is  made 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  am  about 
to  show  that  there  are  a  great  many 
precedents  in  support  of  it. 

Before  going  into  the  judicial  aspects 
of  Federal  assistance,  let  us  look  at  what 
Congress  has  already  done  in  this  area. 
For  almost  15  years  now  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  needs  of  children  in  the  pri¬ 
vate,  nonprofit  schools  with  reference  to 
the  school  lunch  program.  Not  only  has 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  distrib¬ 
uted  food  to  them,  but  it  has  also  ad¬ 
ministered  a  very  small  grant  program 
to  enable  schools  to  construct  the  kitch¬ 
en  and  cafeteria  space  and  facilities 
needed  to  feed  the  children  in  private 
schools  as  well  as  public  schools. 

For  10  years,  the  college  housing  pro¬ 
gram  has  gone  forward  successfully,  and 
I  know  something  about  that,  because  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  when  that 
program  was  established.  It  applies  to 
church  colleges  and  universities  of  many 
denominations.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  including  pri¬ 
vate — and  church — colleges  in  the  loan 
program  for  dormitories.  Apparently  it 
is  all  right  to  provide  a  place  for  them  to 
sleep,  but  not  a  place  for  them  to  learn. 

Two  years  ago,  we  applied  the  same 
principle  to  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act.  Where  grants  were  author¬ 
ized  to  the  public  schools  for  science 
facilities  and  minor  remodeling  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them,  loans  were  authorized 
to  private  schools.  Again,  I  know  of  no 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of 
that  program,  and  scarcely  any  objec¬ 
tion  even  to  its  advisability. 

Another  program  related  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Con¬ 
struction  Act.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress,  we  considered  and  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  hospitals  operated  by 
churches  to  borrow  funds  for  hospital 
construction,  if  they  preferred  to  do 
that  rather  than  accept  the  grants. 
This  change  was  made  at  the  request 
principally  of  the  Baptist  hospitals. 

Before  reviewing  the  official  position 
taken  by  the  Baptists,  I  wish  to  stress 
for  the  Record  the  fact  that  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  we  grant  huge  sums  of 
money  in  total  to  denominational  hos¬ 
pitals — Catholic  and  Presbyterian  and  of 
other  denominations.  The  history  of 
this  subject  is  a  very  fascinating  and 
interesting  one. 

The  Baptists  took  the  position  that 
they  could  not  accept  grant  money. 
Therefore,  I  now  take  the  Senate  through 
a  very  interesting  bit  of  history  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
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LOAN  ACCEPTABLE  AS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GRANTS 

In  presenting  their  point  of  view  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  several  Members  of 
Congress  who  declared  their  affiliation 
with  the  Baptist  Church,  advocated  this 
change  on  the  ground  that  accepting 
grants  for  Baptist  hospitals  conflicted 
with  their  traditions,  but  that  a  loan 
program  would  not. 

In  addition,  Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan, 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
hospitals  gave  the  following  statement 
on  May  7, 1958: 

It  so  happens,  as  has  been  Intimated  by 
both  Congressman  Hays  and  Congressman 
Harris,  that  during  these  12  years  of  its 
existence  our  Baptist  people  have  not  felt 
free  to  accept  a  grant  because  of  a  peculiar 
tradition  we  have  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  We  have  gone  ahead  in  con¬ 
structing  hospitals  and  financing  them  with 
great  difficulty  from  private  sources  and 
from  benevolent  funds. 

I  digress  to  say  that  this  refers  to  the 
12  years  of  the  existence  and  operation  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

This  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Harris,  H.R.  6833,  if  approved,  would  make 
available  to  the  Baptists — and  there  are  some 
other  groups  across  the  Nation  which  have 
taken  the  same  position  who  have  never 
accepted  grants — long-term  loans  for  the 
help  of  these  groups  in  making  their  added 
contribution  to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

It  would  make  available  to  us  these  funds 
simply  as  loans,  long-term  loans,  enabling 
us  to  expand  our  facilities  and  add  to  the 
total  health  program  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  come  this  morning  simply  to  bring 
that  plea,  that  you  give  consideration  to 
those  of  us  who  have  never  availed  ourselves 
of  the  use  of  these  funds,  because  of  this 
principle  which  some  of  our  brethren  hold. 
But  this  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  facilities,  pay  back  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  what  we  borrow,  and  meet  increasingly 
a  tremendous  need  across  our  Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  no 
Question  was  raised  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  extending  or  accepting  a 
grant  for  hospital  construction  on  the 
part  of  a  church  organization. 

But  those  groups  which  had  their  own 
objections  to  the  grants,  came  before 
Congress  asking  for  a  loan  program  so  as 
to  remove  their  objection  to  accepting 
grants. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  neither 
has  any  question  of  constitutionality 
with  respect  to  the  loan  program  been 
raised  in  connection  with  hospitals.  Now 
let  us  get  this  premise  of  my  argument 
clearly  understood.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  as  a  matter  of  law  whether  we  lend 
money  for  use  by  hospitals  or  lend  it  for 
use  by  schools.  Not  a  bit. 

If  the  argument  is  that  somehow  or  in 
some  way  the  amendment  violates  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
State,  I  will  discuss  those  cases  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  at  this  point  I  wish  to  say 
that  Congress,  in  connection  with  the 
school  lunch  program,  has  been  grant¬ 
ing  food  to  private  schools;  in  connection 
with  dormitory  programs  for  sectarian 
colleges  we  have  been  lending  money; 
and  now,  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  we 
have  provided  extended  grants  to  sec¬ 
tarian  hospitals— hospitals  run  by  Cath¬ 
olic  and  other  religious  groups — and 


then,  when  we  ran  into  objection  by 
Baptist  church  officials,  who  said  that 
practice  conflicted  with  their  tradition, 
we  have  provided  that  they  could  borrow 
money,  although  we  were  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  it  to  them. 

So  I  think  that  at  least  I  have  sus¬ 
tained  my  burden  of  proof  of  showing 
that  there  is  ample  legislative  precedent 
for  this  program  and  that  there  has  been 
no  successful  constitutional  contest 
throwing  out  this  loan  program  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  or  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  I  have  enumerated. 

What  Congress  did  in  connection  with 
the  Hill-Burton  program  for  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people 
now  needs  to  be  done  in  regard  to  our 
education  needs.  That  is  what  we  are 
asking  for  in  S.  8  and  in  my  private 
school  loan  amendment. 

COURT  RULINGS  ON  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH 
AND  STATE  • 

But  beyond  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
again  and  again  included  private  and 
even  church  schools  and  hospitals  in 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
general  welfare,  what  have  the  Federal 
courts,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
particular  had  to  say  on  this  subject? 

There  is  no  specific  Federal  judicial 
precedent  on  the  exact  point  of  Federal 
grant  or  loan  programs.  But  there  are 
precedents  on  other  points.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  1925  and  1930 
cases,  the  latter  upholding  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds  by  a  State  for  text¬ 
books  for  private  schools. 

In  1946,  the  Supreme  Court  again  had 
occasion  to  pass  upon  a  State  statute 
extending  another  form  of  assistance  to 
its  children.  This  was  the  New  Jersey 
law  furnishing  school-bus  transporta¬ 
tion,  upheld  by  the  high  Court  in  1946. 

At  that  time,  in  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education  (330  U.S.  1),  the  entire  Court 
concurred  in  the  following  general  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  first  amendment  ban 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  religion: 

Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  *  *  *  can  pass  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another. 

The  dissenting  judges  concurred  in 
that  conclusion,  drawing  their  differ¬ 
ence  over  what  constitutes  “aid.”  It 
was  the  decision  of  the  majority  that  the 
granting  of  “aid”  could  not  be  construed 
so  narrowly  as  to  cut  off  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  for  children  attending  the  private 
schools,  even  if  they  are  church-affili¬ 
ated  schools. 

Shortly  thereafter  came  the  McCol¬ 
lum  case,  which  has  been  cited  to  me 
as  rendering  my  amendment  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  There  are  those  who  have 
called  upon  me  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  insisted  that  my  amendment 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  McCollum 
case.  I  told  them  that  I  completely 
disagreed  with  their  interpretation  of 
the  McCollum  case,  and  suggested  that 
they  hear  me  through  my  argument 
when  I  make  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  con¬ 
struction  of  the  McCollum  case  holds 
water. 

In  the  1948  case  of  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education  (333  U.S.  203),  issue  was 
made  over  a  released  time  program  in 
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Champaign,  III.,  where  the  children 
were  released  from  class  during  the 
school  day  to  receive  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  on  school  premises,  provided  the 
parents  consented  to  the  release.  Other 
children  continued  their  academic  work. 

Although  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  practice,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  did  not.  Opponents  of  the  re¬ 
leased  time  program  contended  it  was  an 
“aid  to  all  religions”  and  hence,  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This  view  prevailed  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  Its  majority  de¬ 
clared  : 

Here  not  only  are  the  State’s  tax-sup¬ 
ported  public  school  buildings  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrines.  The 
State  also  affords  sectarian  groups  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  that  it  helps  to  provide  pupils  for 
their  religious  classes  through  the  use  of 
the  State’s  compulsory  public  school  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  is  not  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  the  Court’s 
statements  on  the  subject,  nor  do  the 
facts  conform  with  the  loan  program 
under  consideration  in  my  amendment. 
In  fact,  the  facts  of  the  McCollum 
case  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
any  loan  program. 

The  next  released  time  case  brought 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  from 
New  York  and  was  decided  in  the  case 
of  Zorach  against  Clauson  in  1952.  In 
this  instance,  the  released  time  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  also  required  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parents,  and  occurred  during 
the  school  day,  but  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  did  not  take  place  on  school 
premises. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  this  entirely 
constitutional.  Justice  Douglas  deliv¬ 
ered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and 
declared : 

No  one  is  forced  to  go  to  the  religious 
classroom.  *  *  *  A  student  need  not  take 
religious  instruction.  He  is  left  to  his  own 
desires  as  to  the  manner  or  time  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  devotions,  if  any. 

There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  system  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  coercion  to  get  public 
school  students  into  religious  classrooms. 

•  *  *  The  present  record  Indeed  tells  us 
that  the  school  authorities  are  neutral  in 
this  regard  and  do  no  more  than  release 
students  whose  parents  so  request. 

In  emphasizing  the  historic  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  Nation,  Justice  Douglas 
went  on  to  say  in  the  Zorach  case  of 
1952: 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  first  amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  church  and  state  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  And  so  far  as  interference  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  and  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion  are  concerned,  the  separa¬ 
tion  must  be  complete  and  unequivocal. 
The  first  amendment  within  the  scope  of  its 
coverage  permits  no  exception;  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  aboslute.  The  first  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  say  that  in  every  and  all  re¬ 
spects  there  shall  be  a  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Rather,  it  studiously  defines  the 
manner,  the  specific  ways,  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  concert  or  union  or  dependency 
one  on  the  other.  That  is  the  commonsense 
of  the  matter.  Otherwise  the  state  and 
religion  would  be  aliens  to  each  other — 
hostile,  suspicious,  and  even  unfriendly. 
Churches  could  not  be  required  to  pay  even 
property  taxes.  Municipalities  would  not  be 
permitted  to  render  police  or  fire  protection 
to  religious  groups.  Policemen  who  helped 
parishioners  into  their  places  of  worship 
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would  violate  the  Constitution.  Prayers  in 
our  legislative  halls;  the  appeals  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  in  the  messages  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive;  the  proclamations  making  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  a  holiday;  “so  help  me  God’’  in  our 
courtroom  oaths — these  and  all  other  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Almighty  that  run  through  our 
laws,  our  public  rituals,  our  ceremonies 
would  be  flouting  the  first  amendment.  A 
fastidious  atheist  or  agnostic  could  even  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  supplication  with  which  the 
Court  opens  each  session:  “God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court.” 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu¬ 
tions  presuppose  a  supreme  being.  We 
guarantee  the  freedom  to  worship  as  one 
chooses.  We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  va¬ 
riety  of  beliefs  and  creeds  as  the  spiritual 
needs  of  man  deem  necessary.  We  sponsor 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  government  that 
shows  no  partiality  to  any  one  group  and 
that  lets  each  flourish  according  to  the  zeal 
of  its  adherents  and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma. 
When  the  state  encourages  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  or  cooperates  with  religious  authorities 
by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events 
to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best  of  our 
traditions.  For  it  then  respects  the  religious 
nature  of  our  people  and  accommodates  the 
public  service  to  their  spiritual  needs.  To 
hold  that  it  may  not  would  be  to  find  in  the 
Constitution  a  requirement  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  show  a  callous  indifference  to  re¬ 
ligious  groups.  That  would  be  preferring 
those  who  believe  in  no  religion  over  those 
who  do  believe. 

In  declaring  what  government  may 
not  do.  Justice  Douglas  continued: 

Government  may  not  finance  religious 
groups  nor  undertake  religious  instruction 
nor  blend  secular  and  sectarian  education 
nor  use  secular  institutions  to  force  one  or 
some  religion  on  any  person.  But  we  find 
no  constitutional  requirement  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  government  to  be  hostile 
to  religion  and  to  throw  its  weight  against 
efforts  to  widen  the  effective  scope  of  re¬ 
ligious  influence. 

This  philosophy  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  been  implemented  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con¬ 
struction  act,  in  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
which  financed  the  education  of  our  vet¬ 
erans  even  in  seminaries  and  theological 
schools,  in  the  college  housing  loans,  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  to 
mention  but  a  few  laws. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
key  to  what  may  be  done  and  what  may 
not  be  done  lies  at  the  point  where  the 
difference  between  providing  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  becomes  “aiding”  religion. 
Note  should  be  taken  here  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  Oregon  textbook  law  is 
again  being  taken  through  the  courts. 

Assurances  have  been  given  on  both 
sides  that  it  will  be  taken  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
another  ruling  on  whether  a  State  may 
expend  State  funds  on  textbooks  for 
boys  and  girls  in  private  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  church  schools. 

That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  welcome 
judicial  rulings  on  the  questions  of 
where  the  boundary  which  separates 
church  and  State  in  America  is  placed. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  mean 
to  discourage,  curtail,  or  in  any  way 
hamper,  in  my  opinion,  the  right  of 
American  parents  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  schools  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  further  believe  that  in  this  education 
bill  sound  public  policy  calls  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  an  encouragement  to  private 


institutions  in  providing  services  which 
are  aided  directly  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  public  aspects. 

HISTORY  OF  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  when  one  talks  about 
the  first  amendment,  I  think  it  import¬ 
ant  that  he  keep  in  mind  what  the  first 
amendment  provides,  and  that  he  then 
relate  what  it  provides  to  the  history  of 
the  first  amendment.  So  I  take  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  read  it : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Let  us  get  this  point  clear:  The  whole 
question  of  separation  of  church  and 
State  stems  from  these  words  in  the  first 
amendment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  facts 
which  existed  in  our  country,  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  was  waged  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  that  caused  the  adoption  of  the  first 
amendment.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  we  get  back  to  the  views 
of  oyr  Constitutional  Fathers.  We  need 
to  remember  that  at  the  time  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  there  were,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  nine  States  which 
had  State  churches. 

In  other  words,  the  first  amendment 
was  really  the  result  of  a  controversy 
which  was  waged  in  this  land  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  when  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  law  of  a  state  church. 

That  is  not  surprising,  because  all 
of  us  know  that  a  great  religious  con¬ 
troversy  had  been  waged  for  a  long  time 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
some  of  our  forefathers  left  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  because  of  the  so-called  state-church 
issue.  They  were  in  revolt  against  state 
religious  authoritarianism. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
colonial  days  there  was  great  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  issue  of  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  sanction — as 
some  States  already  had  done — a  na¬ 
tional  church.  Therefore,  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  wrote  this  provision  into  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  it  is  about  as 
clear  a  provision  as  could  be  written,  in 
bearing  on  this  controversy : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

When  I  read  various  articles  which 
quote  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  others  of 
that  day,  I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  articles  do  not  include  a 
discussion  of  this  very  controversy, 
which  was  waged  over  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  state  churches.  As  we  read  the 
great  language  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the 
decisions  to  which  I  have  just  now  re¬ 
ferred,  I  believe  it  most  important  that 
we  realize  that  he  had  clearly  in  mind 
the  historic  basis  for  the  first  amend¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL  WELFARE  AT  ISSUE 

To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  is 
one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Fed¬ 


eral  Government.  That  does  not  mean 
that  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people,  we  may  deal  only  with  public 
agencies  in  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  al¬ 
ready  have  done  time  and  time  and  time 
again,  we  as  a  Congress  have  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  private  agency  ways, 
means,  and  methods  which  will  promote 
the  general  welfare  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  constitutional  guarantees. 
Congress  did  that  in  the  Hill-Burton  act 
and  in  many  other  acts  which  were  of 
some  assistance  to  the  church  or  private 
agencies;  and  I  propose  that  the  same 
principle  now  be  extended  by  way  of  the 
granting  of  loans  to  private  schools,  to 
provide  classrooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  those  schools. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  as  we  pass 
judgment  on  these  legislative  proposals, 
I  shall  never  take  my  eyes  off  the  boys 
and  girls.  We  should  constantly  ask 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
bill  is  to  help  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
whether  the  money  proposed  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  On  that  basis  we  justify 
the  science  facility  program,  the  school- 
lunch  program,  the  health  program,  the 
textbook  program,  the  school-bus  pro¬ 
gram,  the  dormitory  program,  and  all  the 
other  programs  I  have  cited  this  after¬ 
noon  as  precedents  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  my  amendment. 

Encouragement  to  the  private  schools 
of  the  Nation  in  their  role  of  educating 
approximately  15  percent  of  our  young 
people  should  be  a  part  of  the  general 
aid-to-education  bill.  Under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  no  grant  or  subsidy  will  go  to 
them;  but  the  “high  and  impregnable 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state,”  as  it  has  been  called  by  Justice 
Black,  does  not  preclude  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  cooperating  with  church- 
sponsored  activities  which  are  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  general  welfare. 

My  loan  proposal  stays  clear  of  the 
statement  by  Justice  Douglas  in  the 
Zorach  case — namely,  that  “government 
may  not  finance  religious  groups”  nor 
prefer  one  religious  group  to  another. 

In  providing  for  the  education  of  our 
servicemen  after  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war,  the  Federal  Government 
paid  their  tuition,  so  the  Nation’s  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  public,  private, 
and  sectarian,  could  do  that  job.  That 
was  not  a  matter  of  supporting  or  financ¬ 
ing  religions;  it  was  a  matter  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  young  people. 

The  need  for  that  is  the  same  as  the 
need  dealt  with  in  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  this  afternoon.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  need  which  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  we  seek  to  meet. 

Because  I  recognize  the  existence  of 
strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  some 
groups  of  Americans  in  regard  to  this 
matter — feelings  in  opposition  to  the 
conviction  I  personally  hold  in  regard  to 
it — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  So¬ 
cial  Justice.  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
unfair  of  me  to  make  the  argument 
which  I  make  here  this  afternoon  and 
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not  make  clear,  for  the  Record,  that  this 
group  of  Very  sincere  and  dedicated  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  share  my  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  this  matter  is  opposed  to 
my  amendment.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Unitarian  Fellowship 

for  Social  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3,  1960. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  At  the  meeting  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Fellowship  for  Social  Justice  held  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

“The  Morse  amendment  to  the  school  con¬ 
struction  bill  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  because  it  would  use  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  financial  facilities  to  aid  religious 
schools,  at  the  level  of  compulsory  school 
attendance.  The  Government  has  never  be¬ 
fore  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  aid  to 
parochial  schools,  and  we  believe  that  this 
creates  a  dangerous  precedent.  Loans  can 
easily  lead  to  grants,  and  soon  the  taxpayers 
may  be  asked  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  sec¬ 
tarian  schools. 

“More  than  90  percent  of  the  pupils  at¬ 
tending  such  schools  in  America  are  in 
Catholic  parochial  schools.  Since  the  Cath¬ 
olic  bishops  want  full  public  support  for 
such  schools,  any  move  in  that  direction 
should  be  resisted  by  citizens  who  believe  in 
the  American  tradition  of  church-state  sepa¬ 
ration. 

“We  also  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
dangerous  because  it  may  provide  an  open¬ 
ing  wedge  for  segregationists  to  obtain  pub¬ 
lic  money  for  private,  segregated  schools  in 
the  South.  If  Southern  States  abolish  their 
public  school  systems,  they  might  secure 
some  Federal  loans  for  private  schools 
through  this  amendment. 

“Coming  at  this  moment,  this  raises  a’di- 
visive  church-state  issue  and  a  divisive  race 
issue.  We  hope  that  you  and  your  associates- 
will  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  it  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights  and  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.” 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
your  fellow  Senators  who  joined  you  in  this 
amendment,  and  to  the  press. 

Sincerely, 

Muriel  A.  Davies, 

Mrs.  A.  Powell  Davies,  President. 
Ernest  O.  Sommerfeld, 

Rev.  Ernest  O.  Sommerfeld, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
as  we  read  the  letter  and  the  resolution, 
in  light  of  the  argument  I  have  already 
made,  it  is  clear  that  I  do  not  share  their 
opinion  that  loans  to  be  repaid  to  the 
American  taxpayers  with  interest,  and 
with  no  subsidy,  for  the  construction  of 
private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  do  not  constitute  “aid 
to  religious  schools”  which  falls  under 
the  proscription  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  If  I  believed  it  was 
unconstitutional,  my  colleagues  may  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  be  offering  or  sup¬ 
porting  this  amendment. 

TERMS  OF  AMENDMENT 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  the 
definition  of  school  facilities  for  which 
loans  may  be  made  under  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  the  definition  which 


is  applied  to  the  public-school  grants  in 
Senate  bill  8 — namely,  the  term  “school 
facilities”  means  classrooms  and  related 
facilities,  including  furniture,  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  facilities 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  school 
purposes  for  education.  It  specifically 
excludes  “athletic  stadiums,  or  structures 
or  facilities  intended  primarily  for 
events  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con¬ 
tests,  or  games,  for  which  admission  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public.” 

In  other  words,  the  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  which  private  school  loans  are 
authorized  are  the  same  as  the  ones 
for  which  grants  are  provided  to  the 
public  schools. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  assurances 
that  construction  will  take  place  under 
the  conditions  provided  in  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  are  required  for  these  loans, 
as  in  the  case  of  grants  for  public 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  legal 
argument  I  have  made  this  afternoon  in 
regard  to  the  McCollum  case,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Law  Review,  volume  XII,  page  154. 
The  article  was  written  by  my  very  able 
administrative  assistant,  Mr.  Berg,  of 
whom  I  am  very  proud.  The  article 
was  written  in  1950,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Berg  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Law  School.  The 
article  contains  a  very  interesting  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  McCollum  case. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent — without 
taking  time  to  read  excerpts  from  the 
article — that  ^certain  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Berg’s  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  be¬ 
cause  they  very  effectively  and  in  very 
scholarly  fashion  buttress  the  legal  ar¬ 
gument  I  have  made  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law 
Review] 

Book  Review:  “Religion  and  Education 

Under  the  Constitution,”  By  J.  M. 

O’Neill 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  command  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  much-discussed  McCollum 1 
case,  announced  that  “the  first  amendment 
has  erected  a  wall  between  church  and  state 
which  must  be  kept  high  and  impreg¬ 
nable.”  3  In  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  referred  to  a  “constitutional 
principle  requiring  separation  of  church  and 
state.” 3  In  his  recent  book,  O’Neill  chal¬ 
lenges  these  broad  pronouncements,  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  in 
the  McCollum  case  and  substantiates  his 
position  by  a  thorough  documentation. 

The  facts  of  the  McCollum  case  are  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Members  of  the  Jewish, 
Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic  faiths 
formed  the  Champaign  Council  on  Religious 
Education.  The  council,  with  the  consent 
of  school  authorities,  conducted  classes  in 
religious  education  for  public  school  chil- 


3  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (333  U.S.  203  (1948)). 

2  Id.  at  212. 

3  Ibid. 


dren  of  Champaign,  Ill.,  on  released  time  in 
public  school  rooms.  These  classes  were  not 
compulsory.  Attendance  was  permitted 
only  upon  written  consent  of  the  parents. 
Mrs.  McCollum,  a  parent  of  a  child  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
Champaign,  attacked  this  program  in  the 
State  courts.  She  failed  at  that  level,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  only  one  dissent,  found  the  plan  un¬ 
constitutional.1  A  majority  of  the  Court, 
relying  upon  dicta  in  a  decision  handed 
down  2  years  earlier,5  in  effect  decided  that 
the  released  time  plan  amounted  to  a  State 
law  “respecting  an  establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion”  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment, 
the  prohibitions  of  which  the  Court  found, 
applicable  to  the  States  under  the  14th 
amendment.6 7 

The  constitutional  prohibition  against  a 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
has  been  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  mean:  “Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  up  a  church.  Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid 
all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over 
another,”  and  that  “in  the  words  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  the  clause  was  intended  to  erect  ‘a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state.’  ”  3 
O’Neill  demonstrates  that  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  defining  the  establish¬ 
ment  clause  in  such  sweeping  terms  and  in 
making  it  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the 
McCollum  case,  apparently  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  evils  that  the  clause 
sought  to  eliminate. 

One  who  studies  the  materials  collected  by 
O’Neill  will  find  ample  support  for  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  establishment  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  was  designed  to  make 
doubly  certain  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  never  establish  a  national  church. 
As  O’Neill  says:  “My  thesis  is  that  the  words 
’establishment  of  religion’  meant  to  Madison, 
Jefferson,  the  members  of  the  First  Congress, 
the  historians,  the  legal  scholars,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  all  Americans  who  were  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Constitution  until  very  re¬ 
cent  years,  a  formal,  legal  union  of  a  single 
church  or  religion  with  government,  giving 
the  one  church  or  religion  an  exclusive  posi¬ 
tion  of  power  and  favor  over  all  other 
churches  or  denominations.”  8 

Recently  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  gave  a 
fairly  good  indication  of  the  canons  of  con¬ 
struction  it  would  follow  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  “an  establishment  of  religion.” 
In  the  Everson 9 * * * *  case  the  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Black,  observed  that  it 
has  long  construed  that  clause  “in  light  of 
its  history  and  the  evils  it  was  designed  for¬ 
ever  to  suppress.”16  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
the  Adamson  case,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
stated  that  "*  *  *  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  be  read  in  a  ‘sense  most 
obvious  to  the  common  understanding  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption.’  *  *  *”33  In  view 
of  these  pronouncements,  Mr.  Justice  Black 
could  hardly  have  applied  a  different  rule  of 
construction  in  interpreting  a  constitutional 
provision  in  the  McCollum  case.  It  is  true 
that  the  Court  has  often  construed  “ex¬ 
panding”  concepts,  such  as  those  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  general  welfare,  in  light 
of  modern  conditions.  But  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Court  would  state  specifi¬ 
cally  that  a  stable  concept,  such  as  the  con- 


1  Reed,  J.,  dissenting. 

6  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  (330  U.S. 
1  (1947)). 

6  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (333  U.S.  203,  210  (1948)). 

7  Id.  at  210.  211. 

8P.  56. 

» Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  (330  U.S.  1 

(1947)). 

16  Id.  at  14. 

13  Adamson  v.  California  (332  U.S.  46,  63 

(1947) ). 
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stitutional  prohibition  against  a  law  re¬ 
specting  an  establishment  of  religion,  should 
have  a  present-day  meaning  different  from 
that  which  prevailed  when  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted. 

O’Neill’s  book  makes  it  quite  evident  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  spite  of  the  rules  of 
construction  quoted  above,  attributed  to  the 
establishment  clause  a  meaning  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
have  “in  light  of  its  history  and  the  evils  it 
was  designed  forever  to  suppress.”  After 
reading  this  book  one  is  tempted  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Jackson’s  frank  suggestion 
that  the  Court  decided  the  McCollum  case 
upon  the  basis  of  its  prepossessions.12 

O’Neill  lists  many  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  an  establishment  of  religion.13  For 
example,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
important  civil  rights,  such  as  those  of  hold¬ 
ing  public  office,  participating  in  jury  serv¬ 
ice,  and  giving  testimony  in  court,  were 
reserved  to  members  in  good  standing  in  the 
established  church.  There  were  9  estab¬ 
lished  churches — all  Protestant — in  the  orig¬ 
inal  colonies,  and  not  until  1833  was  the  last 
of  these  disestablished.14  In  view  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  establishment  in  this  country  at  the 
time  of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  its  infringement  of  human 
liberties,  it  is  obvious  that  the  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  support  O’Neill’s  conclusion  that  the 
object  of  the  establishment  clause  was  the 
prevention  of  this  intolerable  situation  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  relied  heavily 
upon  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
in  construing  the  establishment  clause.15 
Those  who  insist  that  the  Supreme  Court 
correctly  interpreted  Jefferson’s  and  Madi¬ 
son’s  points  of  view  in  this  respect  will  find 
little  comfort  in  what  O’Neill  has  to  say. 
In  two  chapters  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
attitudes,  actions  and  writings  of  these  two 
great  statesmen  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
O’Neill  finds  that  neither  advocated  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  church  and  state  as  that 
concept  was  defined  in  the  McCollum  case.” 
Of  course,  if  one  wishes  to  single  out  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  paragraph  written  by  either  of  these 
men,  he  may  claim  that  he  has  found  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Supreme  Court’s  broad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  establishment  clause.  How¬ 
ever,  any  such  isolated  statements  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  or  Madison  become  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  entirety  of  their  works 
and  actions. 

O’Neill  shows  that  the  much-quoted 
metaphor,  “a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state,”  found  in  Jefferson’s  letter 
to  the  Baptists  of  Danbury,  reflected  disap¬ 
proval  of  any  “formal  legal  union  between 
one  religion  and  the  government.” 11  The 
author  also  collects  for  us  convincing  evi¬ 


12  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education  (333  U.S.  203,  238  (1948)).  It 
should  be  observed  that  Justice  Reed,  dis¬ 
senting,  said:  “The  phrase  ‘an  establishment 
of  religion’  may  have  been  intended  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  aimed  only  at  a  state  church. 

• *  *  *  Passing  years,  however,  have  brought 
about  acceptance  of  a  broader  meaning.” 
Id.  at  244. 

13  Pp.  24-25,  192-194.  Mr.  Justice  Black’s 
opinion  in  the  Everson  case  also  lists  many 
of  the  evils  of  an  establishment  of  religion. 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  (330  U.S.  1, 
9  (1947)). 

14  P.  25. 

15  See  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  (330 
U.S.  1,  11-13  (1947) );  Id.  at  31-41  (Rutledge, 
J.,  dissenting) ;  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education  (333  U.S  203,  214 
(1948))  (Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring). 

14  Chs.  5  and  6. 

17  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
(1802)  the  Baptists  were  experiencing  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Connecticut  (p.  83). 


dence  that  neither  Jefferson,  the  citizen,  nor 
Jefferson,  the  President,  was  an  exponent  of 
the  idea  of  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state.18 

The  chapter  on  Madison  brings  into  clear 
light  significant  public  manifestations  of 
that  great  American  upon  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion.10  From  these  it  is  evident  that  Madi¬ 
son,  too,  feared  and  fought  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  religion  by  government,  but  that 
in  his  public  life  he  did  not  espouse  the 
cause  of  absolute  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Other  useful  guides  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  O’Neill.  For  example,  he  men¬ 
tions  many  acts  of  Congress  which  inferen- 
tially  involve  Congress’  interpretation  of  that 
clause.  These  substantiate  his  theory  that 
an  “establishment  of  religion”  means  and 
has  always  meant  to  Congress  “only  a  single, 
formal,  monopolistic  union  of  one  religion 
with  the  Federal  Government.”  20 

Another  important  guide  to  the  meaning 
of  the  establishment  clause  is  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  placed  upon  it  by  recognized  constitu¬ 
tional  law  authorities.  His  quotations  from 
eminent  writers  in  this  field  show  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  deviated  far  from  the 


18  Pp.  76-86.  Among  other  items,  O’Neill 
brings  out  these  important  facts: 

(1)  Jefferson  advocated  the  use  of  public 
funds  in  Virginia  for  a  school  of  theology 
(p.  76). 

(2)  Jefferson  recommended  that  a  room  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  be  used  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship  (p.  206) . 

(3)  The  four  key  provisions  of  Jefferson’s 
bill  for  establishment  of  religious  freedom  in 
Virginia  were  aimed  at  the  evils  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  state  religion  (pp.  275-277).  These 
four  provisions  are  now  found  in  Va.  Code 
Ann.  sec.  34  (1942). 

(4)  As  President,  Jefferson  used  public 
funds  for  chaplains  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  signed  an  Indian  treaty  requiring  pay¬ 
ment  of  public  funds  for  the  salary  of  a 
Catholic  missionary  priest  (pp.  77,  116-117). 

10  Pp.  87-107,  O’Neill  mentions  such  facts 
as  these  concerning  Madison’s  position: 

(1)  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  joint  committee  that  instituted 
the  chaplain  system  in  Congress  pp.  99- 
100). 

(2)  Throughout  Madison’s  term  as  Presi¬ 
dent  public  funds  were  used  to  provide 
chaplains  for  the  Army  and  Navy  (p.  102). 

(3)  During  Madison’s  administration, 
public  funds  were  used  for  religious  purposes 
on  the  Indian  reservations  (p.  102). 

(4)  Madison’s  original  draft  of  the  portion 
of  the  proposed  First  Amendment  dealing 
with  an  establishment  of  religion  read: 
“Nor  shall  any  national  religion  be  estab¬ 
lished”  (p.  103). 

(5)  The  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  was 
a  protest  against  making  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  the  established  religion  of  Virginia 
(pp.  88-89). 

20  P.  109,  illustrative  are  these: 

(1)  Congress  has  elected  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  chaplains  as  salaried  officers  since  1790 

(pp.  110-111). 

(2)  Since  the  first  Congress,  provision  has 
been  made  for  Army  and  Navy  chaplains  (p. 
111). 

(3)  Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  public 
funds  are  paid  to  religious  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  (p. 120). 

(4)  Federal  funds  are  paid  to  religious 
schools  for  the  care  of  Indian  children  (p. 
120). 

(5)  Shortly  after  the  McCollum  decision 
was  handed  down.  Congress  appropriated 
$500,000  to  erect  a  chapel  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  (p.  120). 


time-honored  interpretation  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  clause.21 

Chapter  10  has  a  discussion  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  its  application  to  the  facts 
of  the  McCollum  case.  O’Neill  says  that  the 
view  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Adamson  case 22 — that  the  14th. 
amendment  makes  the  Bill  of  Rights  applica¬ 
ble  in  toto  to  the  States — “is  an  essential  part 
of  any  possible  theory  of  the  constitutional 
validity”  of  the  McCollum  decision.23  I  do 
not  think  this  conclusion  necessarily  follows. 
In  the  McCollum  case  the  Court  merely  de¬ 
cided  that  the  provision  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  which  prohibits  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  is  applied  to  the 
States  via  the  14th  amendment.24 

I  agree  with  O’Neill’s  conclusion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  erroneously  enlarged  the 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  so  as  to 
make  its  prohibition  cover  the  facts  of  the 
McCollum  case.25 

NO  SUBTERFUGE  INTENDED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
turn  now  to  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  which  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly.  It  deals  with  a  problem  that  I 
do  not  think  we  should  ignore.  That  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  my 
amendment,  if  it  should  become  the  law, 
could  be  used  as  a  form  of  subterfuge 
for  undercutting  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  in  regard  to  nonsegregation  in 
public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very  brief  ar¬ 
gument  to  make  in  support  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  going  to  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  then  send  it  to  the  desk.  On 
page  4,  line  4,  after  the  period,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  insert  a  new  sentence,  as  follows : 

In  making  loans  within  any  state  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro- 


21  Pp.  62-65.  The  author  cites  these  works: 
“Story’s  Commentaries,”  secs.  1873,  1874, 1877 
(5th  ed.  1891);  Cooley,  “Constitutional 
Limitations,”  584  (  4th  ed.  1878);  Corwin, 
“The  Constitution — What  It  Means  Today,” 
154  (9th  ed.  1947).  " 

Not  listed  by  O’Neill,  but  also  important 
are  Cooley',  “Constitutional  Law,”  259  (4th 
ed.  1931);  Black,  “Constitutional  Law,”  518 
(4th  ed.  1927);  Willoughby,  “Constitutional 
Law,”  sec.  723  (2d  ed.  1929). 

22  Adamson  v.  California  (332  U.S.  46 
(1947)).  In  this  case  a  majority  of  the 
Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Reed, 
followed  the  view  that  only  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  are  “implicit  in  the 
concept  of  ordered  liberty”  are  secure  from 
State  interference  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  A  minority 
of  the  Court  agreed  with  Justice  Black.  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  he  took  the  position 
that  the  14th  amendment  made  the  Bill  of 
Rights  applicable  to  the  States. 

28,P.  161. 

24  However,  a  dictum  in  the  Court’s  opinion 
indicates  that  the  1st  amendment  is  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th. 

25  “In  all  of  the  discussion  in  Congress  ap¬ 
parently  no  one  had  in  mind  a  change  that 
would  have  any  effect  at  all  on  any  question 
of  religion  or  religious  education.  This  is 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  in 
the  first  century  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  we  find  no  evidence  either  in 
public  discussion  or  legislative  debate  that 
anyone  thought  ‘an  establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion’  meant  anything  other  than  what  it  had 
meant  to  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the  men 
who  wrote,  adopted,  and  ratified  the  first 
amendment”  (p.  160) .  See  also  pp.  163-168. 
185-186. 
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posing  to  construct  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  the  public  schools  are  in  operation. 

I  want  to  make  my  argument  on  the 
amendment  before  I  offer  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  want  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Senator’s  very  cogent  and  per¬ 
suasive  argument,  but  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
in  support  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  join  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  making  a  very  important  and 
scholarly  speech  on  this  problem.  I  said 
this  earlier  today  concerning  the  Mon- 
roney-Clark  substitute,  and  it  seems  im¬ 
portant  to  point  it  out  again:  Neither 
the  committee  bill  nor  the  Monroney- 
Clark  amendment  makes  any  provision 
for  private  schools,  which  are  educating 
15  percent  of  all  the  schoolchildren  in 
America. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  another  factor  we  should 
make  note  of  here,  and  that  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  the  parents  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  carry.  They  not  only  pay  their 
share  in  taxes  to  support  the  public 
schools,  which  is  proper  and  right,  but 
they  also  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own 
children  in  private  schools. 

The  third  point  on  which  I  commend 
the  Senator  is  his  having  brought  up  and 
made  clear  to  all  the  fact  that  the  private 
schools  are  not  seeking  any  grants. 
They  seek  only  interest-bearing  loans. 

I  think  this  amendment  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  an  investment  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  reap  not  only  a  return 
of  interest  and  the  money  loaned,  but, 
more  importantly,  great  and  continuing 
dividends  in  the  talents  and  aptitudes 
of  the  young  people  who  are  coming 
along  in  this  country,  and  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  along.  It  is  really  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  in  of¬ 
fering  this  amendment;  and  I  express,  I 
am  sure,  the  attitude  of  a  great  many 
people  when  I  say  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  scholarly  exposition  this  afternoon 
and  for  his  fairness,  his  courage,  his 
sense  of  justice,  and  his  ability  to  see 
the  issue  clearly  as  one  of  national  inter¬ 
est. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  is  a 
great  lawyer,  with  a  brilliant  legal  rec¬ 
ord.  I  particularly  appreciate  his  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  argument  I  have  sought  to 
make. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  law  is  clear¬ 
ly  on  my  side  so  far  as  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  my  proposal  is  concerned,  or 
I  would  not  be  offering  it.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  public  interest  is  on  my  side, 
because  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
piivate  schools  are  entitled,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  kind  of  facilities  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  a  good  education.  Our 


amendment  seeks  to  provide  for  them, 
on  a  loan  basis,  the  same  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities  we  seek  to  get  for  public  school 
students  on  a  grant  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  so 
right  when  he  points  out  the  great  con¬ 
tribution  that  the  parents  of  private 
school  students  really  make  to  the  public 
school  interests.  I  have  used  the  figure 
in  my  argument  this  afternoon,  but  it 
needs  to  be  used  over  and  over  again,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  telling  one. 

They  contribute,  really,  $1,185  million 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  because 
if  these  boys  and  girls  were  not  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  that  amount  of  money 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  public  schools 
for  them.  In  fact,  that  is  the  minimum 
amount.  It  might  be  higher  than  that, 
because  of  the  resulting  problems  of 
congestion  and  administrative  difficul¬ 
ties  that  would  be  created  in  the  public 
school  system  if  all  these  boys  and  girls 
all  at  once  walked  into  the  front  doors 
of  our  public  schools,  including  the  great 
increase  in  teachers’  salaries  which  would 
be  required  because  of  the  additional 
number  of  teachers  that  would  have  to 
be  hired.  I  think  the  amount  would  be 
much  more  than  $1,185  million. 

That  amount  of  money  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  public  coffers  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  that  would  be  created 
by  the  admission  into  public  schools  of 
all  the  students  now  in  private  schools. 

May  I  say  also  I  think  there  would  be 
another  costly  result.  Because  of  all  the 
difficulty  that  would  be  created  by  the 
additional  number  in  public  schools  un¬ 
equipped  to  meet  their  educational  needs, 
there  would  be  a  great  educational  loss 
to  America.  There  would  be  many  a 
brain  that  would  not  be  developed  to  its 
maximum  potential. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  economically  selfish  about  this 
question,  you  and  I  lose,  in  terms  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  every  time  the  potential 
brainpower  of  an  American  boy  or  girl 
is  not  developed  to  its  maximum  extent. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  how  you 
look  at  this  problem.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  escape  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
money  available,  on  a  loan  basis,  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  a  fair  opportunity 
for  an  adequate  education. 

MORAL  ISSUE  AS  WELL  AS  EDUCATIONAL  ISSUE 

Nothing  has  been  said,  but  I  will  men¬ 
tion  it  in  passing,  because  to  me  it  is  the 
controlling  argument,  about  our  moral 
obligation.  We  are  a  great  people.  We 
talk  about  our  dedication  to  moral 
values.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  of 
anything  more  valuable  than  the  po¬ 
tential  of  a  little  grade  school  boy  or  girl 
in  America?  Do  you  know  of  anything 
more  precious  or  priceless? 

If  you  just  look  at  the  question  from 
the  moral  standpoint,  our  duty,  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  in  moral  values,  is  to  be 
unselfish,  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  certainly  willing  to  make  some  loan 
money  available  to  give  boys  and  girls 
an  educational  opportunity  that  they 
would  not  enjoy  to  their  fullest  poten¬ 
tial  if  we  did  not  follow  such  a  course 
of  action  as  I  propose  this  afternoon. 

Whether  met  on  the  legal  argument, 
on  the  economic  argument,  or  on  the 


moral  argument,  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
amendment  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  wanted 
me  not  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  am 
offering  it  because  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  my  country,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  agree  to  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  very 
brief  discussion  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  which  I  am  about  to 
offer.  I  offer  it  on  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility. 

On  page  4,  line  4,  after  the  period  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  sentence: 

In  making  loans  within  any  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro¬ 
posing  to  construct  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  the  public  schools  are  in  operation. 

My  argument  for  the  amendment  is 
very  brief,  as  follows : 

Some  issue  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
one  I  have  thought  about  a  great  deal 
before  offering  this  amendment,  of  the 
question  of  Federal  support  of  some 
kind  going  to  private  schools  which  are 
racially  segregated. 

CONGRESS  HAS  IGNORED  SEGREGATION  QUESTION 

Of  course,  that  whole  matter  is  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  pending  bill.  Under  S.  8, 
funds  for  construction  would  be  assigned 
to  State  public  schools  which  continue 
to  be  segregated,  in  spite  of  Supreme 
Court  rulings  to  the  contrary. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  come  to  grips 
with  this  situation  in  any  of  its  Federal 
programs.  We  have  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  extending  grants  of  Federal  aid 
to  racially  segregated  public  schools;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  grants  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation;  the  college 
housing  loan  program  applies  to  both 
public  and  private  segregated  schools;  so 
does  the  school  lunch  program.  The 
Department  of  Defense  carries  on  its  re¬ 
serve  officer  training  programs  in  ra¬ 
cially  segregated  institutions,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  should 
deal  with  this  matter  in  general  terms. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  let  the  Supreme 
Court  hold  the  bag,  so  to  speak,  on  racial 
discrimination.  The  Congress,  too,  has 
an  equal  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  very  clear  that  under  it  segregated 
public  facilities  are  not  permissible. 

However,  the  courts  have  also  laid 
down  a  rule  of  reason  regarding  the  ad¬ 
justment  necessary  in  many  States. 
For  that  reason,  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  take  the  view  that  no  legislative 
directive  is  called  for  in  a  program  like 
the  one  authorized  in  S.  8. 

In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  a  private 
school,  the  position  of  the  courts  is  less 
clear.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine,  there  has  been  no  ruling  on  any 
of  the  grant  or  loan  programs  I  have 
mentioned  as  they  apply  to  institutions 
which  are  both  private  and  segregated, 

NEED  BASIS  JUSTIFIES  AMENDMENT 

Nonetheless,  the  purposes  of  S.  8  and 
my  amendment  are  to  expand  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  the  American  school 
system.  It  makes  no  sense  to  lend 
money  for  construction  of  private 
schools  when  the  public  schools  nearby 
stand  idle  and  empty. 
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Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
alone,  I  believe  that  in  making  loans 
under  my  amendment  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  should  give  priority  to 
those  applications  coming  from  areas 
where  the  public  schools  are  also  in 
operation. 

To  say  that  no  Federal  loan  for  this 
one  level  of  private  school  construction 
shall  go  to  a  racially  segregated  school  is 
to  strain  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  the 
camel,  since  there  is  no  such  restriction 
on  any  other  Federal  loan  or  grant  pro¬ 
gram  to  either  private  or  public  institu¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  is  to  help 
meet  the  demand  for  classrooms  caused 
by  our  rising  student  population. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  this  en¬ 
tire  measure  will  best  be  served  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  can  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  public  schools 
are  closed  and  available  classrooms  are 
unused  in  some  areas  in  determining 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  limited  loan 
funds  under  my  amendment. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  proposal  very 
frankly,  for  the  purpose  of  legislative 
history,  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  two 
hypotheticals. 

Let  us  suppose  that  my  amendment 
becomes  the  law.  Let  us  suppose  that 
State  X  abolishes  some  of  its  public 
schools  because  it  seeks  to  evade  the 
application  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  school  cases,  and  that 
private  schools  which  the  State  seeks  to 
adopt  or  which  the  State  seeks  to  spon¬ 
sor  come  before  the  Commissioner  to 
ask  for  a  loan. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  would  be  required  to  give  priority 
to  loans  to  private  schools  where  the 
public  schools  continued  in  operation. 
Therefore,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
deny  a  loan  to  a  private  school  which 
was  being  set  up  as  the  result  of  State 
action  which  sought  to  subvert  the  great 
principle  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  that  under  the  14th  amendment 
segregation  in  public  schools  is  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
fair  and  reasonable  position  for  me  to 
take,  in  view  of  my  known  dedication  to 
the  civil  rights  cause,  a  dedication  in 
complete  support  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  which  caused  me  in  1957  to  be 
the  only  Northern  Democrat  who  voted 
against  the  1957  civil  rights  bill.  In  my 
judgment,  when  title  3  was  stricken  from 
that  bill  we  in  effect  walked  out  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  failing  to  include 
in  the  bill  any  enforcement  procedure 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  give 
effective  meaning  to  the  Court  decision. 

It  should  be  said,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  know,  I  have  refused  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  certain  civil  rights 
groups  strongly — and  “strongly”  is  a 
mild  term — urged  me  to  add  to  my 
amendment.  Those  groups  wanted  me 
to  add  an  amendment  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  complete  denial  of  any  loan 
to  any  private  school  in  which  segrega¬ 
tion  may  now  exist, 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  point  of  view 
that  we  ought  to  pass  a  general  civil 
rights  bill,  and  that  we  should  not  try  to 


add  a  little  segment  of  civil  rights  to 
each  piece  of  proposed  legislation  that 
comes  before  us,  which  would  almost 
guarantee  in  advance  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  defeated. 

I  took  that  position,  Senators  will  re¬ 
member,  in  1949  when  I  opposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  voted  against  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  housing  bill. 

The  amendment  which  was  offered  to 
the  public  housing  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
was  offered  by  some,  at  least,  who  were 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  “scuttle”  the 
bill.  It  was  a  public  housing  bill  which 
sought  to  make  available  to  municipali-^ 
ties  funds  to  be  used  for  slum  clear¬ 
ance  and  other  public  housing  uses.  I 
would  not  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  sought  to  embody  in  the 
bill  a  nonsegregation  provision,  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  bill  at  all,  which 
would  have  resulted,  in  my  judgment, 
had  the  amendment  been  added  to  the 
bill.  I  said  then,  as  I  say  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  “count  me  in 
when  you  want  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  thoroughgoing  civil  rights 
bill  which  backs  up  the  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend¬ 
ments.” 

But  I  am  not  going  to  destroy  any 
chance  of  having  my  amendment  passed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  year 
1960  by  offering  an  amendment  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  public  school 
section  of  Senate  bill  8,  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  and 
which  is  not  contained  in  a  single  one 
of  the  legislative  precedents  which  I 
cited  earlier  in  my  argument  this,  after¬ 
noon. 

At  the  same  time,  my  amendment 
should  not  be  used  as  a  subterfuge  in  a 
controversy  which  might  develop  in 
States  X  and  Y  in  regard  to  a  proposal 
to  close  public  schools. 

AMENDMENT  ESTABLISHES  PRIORITY 

So  all  my  amendment  provides  is  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
give  priority  to  requests  for  loans  from 
applicants  proposing  to  construct  school 
facilities  in  areas  where  the  public 
schools  are  in  operation. 

Thus  we  have  the  kind  of  hypothetical 
to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  a  State  abolishes  its 
public  schools  and  then  seeks  to  use  the 
Morse  amendment  as  a  way  of  getting 
money  for  a  segregated  school  which  it 
seeks  to  establish  in  order  to  evade  the 
decision  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
My  amendment  would  become  applica¬ 
ble,  and  the  private  school  would  not  get 
the  funds,  because  obviously  priority 
would  be  given  to  others,  and  the  re¬ 
quests  would  be  so  great  that  there 
would  not  be  any  funds  available  for 
a  private  school  which  was  only  a  sub¬ 
terfuge. 

That  is  my  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  fair  solution  of  what  we  all  must 
admit  is  a  very  delicate  problem.  We 
all  must  admit  that  unless  we  rise  above 
blind  partisanship  and  prejudice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  issue  we  may  jeopardize 
all  good  legislation  in  this  field.  I  think 


this  is  a  very  workable  compromise.  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line 
4,  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert: 

In  making  loans  within  any  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro¬ 
posing  to  construct  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  the  public  schools  are  in  operation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  wishes  to  make  a  speech 
on  another  subject.  I  have  made  my 
argument  on  my  amendment,  and  shall 
yield  the  floor.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
when  my  amendment  is  taken  up  for 
consideration  again  I  shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  to  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment. 

First,  however,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  approximate  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds  under  our  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


State  (by  region) 

Approximate 
portion  of 
$75,000,000  to 
be  allotted  to 
in  each  State 
to  nonpublic 
schools 

Approximate 
percent  of 
$75,000,000 
allotted  to 
each  State 

Connecticut _ 

$1, 200, 000 

1.6 

Maine  _ 

525, 000 

.7 

Massachusetts _ 

3,  525, 000 

4.7 

New  Hampshire _ 

450,  000 

.6 

New  Jersey _ 

3, 975, 000 

5.3 

New  York _ 

11, 400, 000 

15.2 

Pennsylvania _ 

7, 725,  000 

10.3 

Rhode  Island _ _ 

675, 000 

.9 

Vermont... _ _ 

225, 000 

.3 

Illinois _ 

6,  975, 000 

9.3 

Indiana... _ _ 

1,  650, 000 

2.2 

Iowa . . 

1,  200,  000 

1.6 

Kansas _ _ _ 

600, 000 

.8 

Michigan _ 

4, 050, 000 

5.4 

Minnesota _ 

1,  950, 000 

2.6 

Missouri _ 

2,025,000 

2.7 

Nebraska _ 

675, 000 

.9 

North  Dakota . . 

225,000 

.3 

Ohio. _ _ 

4,  725,  000 

6.3 

South  Dakota _ 

225,  000 

.3 

Wisconsin _ 

3,  075,  000 

4.1 

Alabama _ 

375,  000 

.5 

Arkansas _ _ _ 

150,000 

.2 

Delaware _ "... 

225,000 

.3 

Pldrida _ _ _ 

675,  000 

.9 

Georgia _ 

225,000 

.3 

Kentucky _ _ 

1,  050,  000 

1.4 

Louisiana _ 

1,  800,  000 

2.4 

Maryland _ 

1,  575,  000 

2.1 

Mississippi _ 

300,  000 

.4 

North  Carolina.. _ 

225,  000 

.3 

Oklahoma . . 

225,  000 

.3 

South  Carolina _ _ 

150,  000 

.2 

Tennessee . . . 

375,  000 

.5 

Texas _ 

1,  800,  000 

2.4 

Virginia . . 

600,  000 

.8 

West  Virginia.. _ _ 

225, 000 

.3 

District  of  Columbia..- _ 

375, 000 

.5 

Arizona _ _ _ 

375, 000 

.5 

California _ 

4, 125, 000 

5.5 

Colorado _ 

525, 000 

.7 

Idaho _ 

75,  000 

.1 

Montana _ 

225, 000 

.3 

Nevada _ 

75,  000 

.1 

New  Mexico _ 

375.  000 

.5 

Oregon . . . . . 

450,  000 

.6 

Utah . . 

75,  000 

.1 

Washington _ 

675,  000 

.9 

Wyoming _ _ 

75,  000 

.  .1 

Alaska _ _ 

30,  000 

.04 

Hawaii . . . 

450,  000 

.6 

Total _ 

74, 955,  000 

99.94 

Data  from  1955-56  school  year,  the  latest  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Current  total  in  non¬ 
public  schools  is  over  6,000,000  and  is  about  15  porcent 
of  all  school  children.  However,  State-by-Stato  break¬ 
down  is  not  published. 
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REGISTRAR-REFEREE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  conducting  hear¬ 
ings  for  several  weeks  on  various  voting 
bills.  Most  of  these  bills  relate  to  the 
appointment  of  temporary  Federal  regis¬ 
trars.  Tomorrow,  however,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  hear  testimony  from  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  plan  for  U.S.  voting  referees. 

At  my  request  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  out 
the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
voting  referees  and  the  explanation  of 
the  plan  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the 
time  it  was  announced,  already  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
committee’s  hearings.  It  has  thus  been 
available  for  review  and  consideration  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  have  spent  many  hours  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  committee’s  hearing,  in 
discussions  with  interested  persons  and 
groups,  and  in  analyzing  the  various 
arguments  and  proposals  which  have 
been  advanced.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study,  I  have  drafted  a  new  proposal 
which  I  intend  to  offer  in  our  committee 
deliberations  at  the  appropriate  time. 
It  undoubtedly  can  be  improved  but  will 
be  offered  in  an  effort  to  form  a  frame¬ 
work  for  legislation. 

This  new  proposal  is  predicated  on  the 
conclusion  that  both  administrative  and 
judicial  remedies  are  needed  to  fully 
protect  the  right  of  all  qualified  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot.  In  almost  all  the  commentaries 
I  have  read  on  the  registrar  and  referee 
bills,  it  is  assumed  that  one  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  other.  I  challenge  this 
assumption.  In  my  opinion,  these  pro¬ 
posals  supplement  but  do  not  supplant 
each  other.  I  do  not  know  how  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  measures  are  mutually 
exclusive  ever  took  hold.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  unwarranted  and  has  served  only 
to  confuse  the  quest  for  a  proper  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  faced  in  guarantee¬ 
ing  voting  rights. 

There  are  many  precedents  for  con¬ 
current  or  supplemental  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Federal  rights.  In  the  antitrust 
field,  for  example,  we  have  for  years 
allowed  both  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  bring  suits 
against  monopolists  and  others  who  re¬ 
strain  trade  or  commerce  between  the 
States.  In  addition,  we  have  sanctioned 
private  suits  in  this  same  field,  even  pro¬ 
viding  for  treble  damages  in  such  cases. 

Removal  of  the  restraints  on  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  exercise  of  his  voting  rights  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  less  important  than  removal 
of  restraints  on  his  right  to  do  business, 
unhampered  by  monopolistic  practices. 

The  exercise  of  the  voting  franchise 
certainly  is  as  worthy  of  full  Federal 
protection  as  the  exercise  of  any  other 
constitutional  or  statutory  privilege. 

Only  last  year,  Congress  provided  the 
most  elaborate  form  of  administrative 
enforcement  of  the  right  to  vote  in  labor 
union  elections.  I  fully  supported  these 


provisions  because  of  the  necessity  for 
measures  to  deal  with  the  undemocratic 
practices  of  some  labor  unions  exposed 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Practices  in  Labor -Management  Rela¬ 
tions.  But  can  we  in  Congress  ever  show 
less  concern  for  the  right  to  vote  for 
public  officials  than  we  have  shown  for 
the  right  to  vote  for  union  officials?  We 
provided  administrative,  judicial,  and 
criminal  provisions  to  protect  the  right 
of  union  members  to  exercise  the  fran¬ 
chise.  We  can  do  no  less  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  be  governed 
by  men  and  women  of  their  choice. 

My  proposal  in  some  respects  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  we  went  in  enacting 
labor  legislation  last  year.  But  it  does 
at  least  guarantee  that  the  same  general 
modes  of  relief  will  be  available  to  dis¬ 
enfranchised  citizens  generally  as  are 
now  available  to  disenfranchised  union 
members. 

The  legislative  proposal  I  have  drafted 
provides,  in  general,  for  administrative 
proceedings  for  the  appointment  of 
temporary  Federal  registrars  and  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  voting  referees.  The  title 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  voting  referees 
is  similar  in  all  respects  but  one  to  the 
excellent  plan  offered  by  the  Attorney 
General  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  record  of  the  committee’s  hearings. 
One  important  difference,  however,  is 
that  under  this  proposal  referees  could 
be  appointed  as  a  result  of  private  suits 
as  well  as  in  suits  initiated  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  under  the  Civil  Rights 
A.ct  of  1957.  I  see  no  reason  to  limit  this 
form  of  relief  to  Government-instituted 
litigation.  If  private  parties — the  vic¬ 
tims  of  voting  deprivations — bring  suit 
in  their  behalf  and  prevail,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  judicial  relief  as 
that  to  which  the  Government  would 
be  entitled.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
complete  agreement  on  that  point. 

The  title  of  my  proposal  dealing  with 
the  appointment  of  temporary  Federal 
registrars  does  make  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  the  present  propos¬ 
als  on  this  subject.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  extension  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  cover  State  as  well  as  Federal 
elections.  The  15th  amendment  does  not 
distinguish  between  State  and  Federal 
elections.  It  provides  that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude. 

I  see  no  reason  to  limit  enforcement 
of  this  mandate  to  national  elections. 
Indeed,  as  the  Attorney  General  has  so 
well  stated,  any  such  limitation  could 
“provide  an  opportunity  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  ‘separate  but 
unequal’  voting,  with  whites  registering 
at  one  place  and  voting  at  all  elections 
and  Negroes  registering  in  another  and 
attempting  to  vote  in  national  elections.” 
I  can  think  of  no  more  undesirable  con¬ 
sequence  of  legislation  in  this  field  than 
the  establishment  of  segregated  voting 
rights. 

A  second  significant  change  in  this 
title  is  to  make  it  applicable  to  voting 
as  well  as  to  registration.  Under  the 
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terms  of  this  proposal  the  appointment 
of  a  temporary  Federal  registrar  could 
be  directed  either  because  of  a  patter 
of  registration  or  voting  denials,  and 
criminal  sanctions  could  be  imposed  on 
any  election  official  who  willfully  denied 
a  registered  voter  the  right  to  vote  or  to 
have  his  vote  counted.  This  corrects  a 
serious  inadequacy  in  the  present  regis¬ 
trar  bills. 

A  third  important  change  in  this  title 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  some  magic  number  of  citizens — 
nine  is  the  number  specified  in  most  of 
the  present  bills — must  be  disenfran¬ 
chised  before  the  administrative  process 
may  be  invoked  or  a  registrar  appointed. 
Instead,  my  proposal  will  use  the  same 
standard  as  is  applicable  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  to  appoint  a  voting  ref¬ 
eree;  namely,  whether  the  right  of  any 
qualified  citizen  to  register  or  vote  is 
being  abridged  under  color  of  law  or  by 
State  action  solely  because  of  race  or 
color  and  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  prac¬ 
tice.  This  is  a  much  more  meaningful 
and  realistic  standard  to  apply.  Under 
this  proposal  the  registrar  would  only 
register  such  qualified  applicants  as  were 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  or 
vote  on  account  of  their  race  or  color 
and  he  would  cease  to  serve  as  soon  as 
it  was  determined  that  citizens  living 
within  the  district  involved  were  no 
longer  being  denied  the  right  to  register 
or  vote  solely  because  of  their  race  or 
color.  This  places  all  the  operative  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  squarely  within  the 
15th  amendment  which  should  eliminate 
any  possible  argument  as  to  its  consti¬ 
tutionality. 

Finally,  this  title  of  my  proposal 
makes  a  number  of  important  procedural 
changes  designed  to  expedite,  simplify, 
and  improve  the  processes  thereunder. 
For  example,  it  provides  for  the  filing  of 
complaints  directly  with  the  Commission 
instead  of  with  the  President.  It  allows 
investigation  of  complaints  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  “or  any  subcommittee  or  other 
designated  agent  thereof.”  While  it  still 
requires  Presidential  appointment  of  the 
registrar,  this  provision  is  no  longer  in 
mandatory  language,  and  either  the 
Commission  or  the  President- can  discon¬ 
tinue  the  appointment  of  the  Federal 
registrar.  It  also  provides  that  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  shall  be 
given  to  any  adverse  party  which  should 
guarantee  the  essentials  of  due  process 
to  any  State  election  officials  who  wish 
an  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  suggestion  I  have  outlined  offers 
the  best  hope  for  doing  justice  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  whom  the  docu¬ 
mented  report  of  the  Civil  Right  Com¬ 
mission  shows  are  not  enjoying  their  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  It  removes  the 
serious  weaknesses  in  the  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  registrar  bills 
which  our  hearings  have  disclosed,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserves  its  most  im¬ 
portant  virtue — the  simple,  speedy  char¬ 
acter  of  administrative  process.  The 
combination  of  this  process  with  the 
judicial  machinery  which  could  be  in¬ 
voked  under  the  United  States  referee 
proposal,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  very 
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substantial  improvement  of  the  existing 
law,  offers  the  only  fully  adequate  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  conditions  which  have  been 
exposed. 

I  intend  to  propose  this  new  sugges¬ 
tion  containing  both  administrative  and 
judicial  remedies,  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  soon  as  it  concludes  its 
current  hearings.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
favorably  received  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  and  that  the  Senate  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
vitally  needed  legislation. 

I  close  as  I  began  by  repeating  the 
assertion  that  I  have  no  particular  pride 
of  authorship  is  this  proposal.  I  believe 
that  the  linking  together  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  the  judicial  remedies  is  the 
way  out  of  our  present  dilemma  and  is 
the  Aianner  of  meeting  what  could  de¬ 
velop  into  a  conflict  of  viewpoints  which 
might  destroy  all  possibility  of  enacting 
any  legislation  in  this  field.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  are  many  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  opposed  to  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  remedies.  I  hope  that  my 
proposal  will  be  seriously  considered  and 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  constructive 
suggestion  which  can  be  developed  fur¬ 
ther  in  committee. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2-year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  his  amendment  on  page  4,  line  4. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  his  own  amendment 
on  page  4,  line  4.  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
“ayes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
many  as  favor  the  amendment  will  rise 
and  stand  until  counted.  [After  a 
pause.]  Those  who  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  his  own  amendment  on  page  4,  line  4. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  to  his  own  amendment  on 
page  4,  line  4.  [Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
template  voting  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  as  it  may  stand  with  any  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  likely  to  be  adopted.  I 
shall  do  so  because  the  bill  places  upon 
the  Federal  Government  a  new  financial 
responsibility  which  it  is  less  able  to  bear 
than  the  State  and  local  governments, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  If  there  are 
States  in  the  Nation  which  are  less  capa¬ 
ble  of  financing  schools,  those  States 
have  not  asked  for  Federal  aid;  in  fact, 
they  oppose  it. 

Second.  The  bill  will  ultimately  place 
the  control  of  the  schools  in  the  central¬ 
ized  Government,  because  with  control  of 
the  purse  goes  control  of  the  operation. 
The  bill  already  contains  provisions  for 
centralized  control. 

Third.  The  bill  deceives  the  people  in 
the  States  and  local  areas  into  believing 
that  they  are  getting  something  from  the 
F'ederal  Government  without  paying  for 
it.  Ohio,  for  every  $3  received  under  the 
bill  for  Federal  aid,  will  have  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  $4. 

Fourth.  The  bill  impliedly  declares 
that  the  people  in  the  local  areas,  in 
whom  the  operation  of  the  schools  is 
vested,  do  not  understand  the  problem, 
and  that  therefore  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  miraculous  and  magic  hand, 
through  money,  will  provide  the  solution. 

Fifth.  The  bill  manifests  the  inde¬ 
fensible  and  erroneous  philosophy  that 
the  weakness  in  our  educational  system 
can  be  solved  with  money,  but  without  a 
consideration  of  the  basic  causes  which 
are  deterring  our  youth  from  studying 
the  professions  of  science,  engineering, 
nursing,  teaching,  medicine,  and  other 
professions. 

Sixth.  The  bill  fails  to  recognize  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  from  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  there  are  be¬ 
ing  graduated  each  year  practically  twice 
as  many  students  as  from  the  Soviet 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  on  the 
other  hand  our  graduates  in  the  sciences 
are  only  half  the  number  which  are  be¬ 
ing  graduated  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
indicates  that  something  other  than 
money  is  the  cause. 

From  our  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  there  are  being  graduated  twice  as 
many  students  as  are  being  graduated  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
is  producing  twice  as  many  engineers 
and  scientists  as  the  United  States. 
That  indicates  that  the  Soviets  have 


fewer  facilities  than  we  have;  it  suggests 
that  we  have  facilities  for  twice  as  many 
students.  But,  Mr.  President,  although 
we  have  facilities  for  twice  as  many  and 
although  we  are  graduating  twice  as 
many,  we  are  producing  only  one-half 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
I  believe  that  proves  clearly  that  money 
is  not  the  answer,  but  that  something 
basic  must  be  dealt  with. 

Seventh.  The  bill  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  States  and  local  governments 
are  handling  the  matter  and  every  day 
are  bringing  the  required  facilities  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  number  of  students  that 
are  to  be  taught. 

Eighth.  The  bill  abominably  fails  to 
recognize  that  in  24  out  of  the  last  29 
years,  we  operated  on  a  deficit  basis;  that 
we  have  debased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  from  a  level  of  100  cents  in 
1941  to  a  new  level  of  47  cents  in  1959; 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  finding 
great  difficulty  in  selling  long-term  Fed¬ 
eral  bonds  to  the  American  investors  and 
to  others;  that  the  gold  reserves  have 
flowed  out  of  our  country  in  the  sum  of 
approximately  $4  y2  billion  in  the  last 
half  decade;  that  in  what  was  alleged  to 
be  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
instead  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  it 
was,  and  is  still  being,  increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  in  which  I  give  the  factual 
information  in  support  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  I  have  just  stated.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Educational  Methods  in  U.S.S.R. 

(Statement  by  Senator  Lausche) 

Ever  since  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I, 
some  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
have  grasped  the  alleged  inferiority  and 
backwardness  of  our  own  system  of  public 
education  as  a  tool  in  favor  of  their  cause 
and  as  an  example  of  a  crash  program  of 
federally  financed  education  in  order  to 
catch  up  with  the  Soviet.  No  doubt  the 
Soviet  has  made  great  strides  in  its  field  of 
public  education,  tailored,  however,  to  suit 
its  own  ambition  for  Communist  world 
domination  through  whatever  means  it  may 
choose. 

The  facts,  however,  reveal  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  out  of  pace  with  the  Soviet,  and 
that  our  objectives  are  more  sound,  and  de¬ 
signed  in  the  interest  of  the  individual 
rather  than  the  Communist-dominated 
state. 

Irrespective  of  what  progress  the  Soviet 
has  made  in  its  educational  system,  that 
system  is  no  more  compatible  to  our  form 
of  Government  and  the  freedom  of  indivi¬ 
duals  than  is  our  system  of  education  to  a 
Communist  State.  There  is  a  great  basically 
different  premise  from  which  Soviet  and  the 
United  States  higher  education  proceeds. 
The  former  regards  education  as  an  instru¬ 
mentality  for  the  training  of  persons  who 
will  serve  the  designed  objectives  of  the 
state.  As  scientists  and  engineers  are 
needed,  individuals  will  be  trained  in  those 
fields.  Were  public  health  suddenly  to  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  major  consequence,  quotas 
for  health  education  would  be  suddenly  and 
perhaps  drastically  revised.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  surplus  should  develop  in  any 
field,  or  the  cost  of  the  training  made  too 
costly,  the  quotas  for  admission  and  the 
facilities  provided  would  be  systematically 
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curtailed.  The  objective  is  to  train  people 
to  staff  the  state’s  program. 

In  our  own  country,  of  course,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  development  of 
the  individual.  The  educational  system  is 
created  in  order  to  enable  him  to  develop  his 
capacities  and  interests  to  the  maximum 
extent.  Fundamentally  held  is  our  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  dynamic  and  free  system  would 
be  able  to  utilize  fully  every  new  resource 
that  is  thus  created  in  the  individual. 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  the 
two  systems  stemming  from  the  varied  prem¬ 
ises  is  the  admission  poll.  Every  year  in  the 
Soviet,  over  l'/2  million  students  graduate 
from  the  10-year  schools,  but  only  440,000 
(220,000  full  time  and  220,000  part  time) 
are  admitted  to  Soviet  institutions  of  higher 
education.  In  other  words,  one-third  are 
accepted  and  two-thirds  rejected.  These 
young  men  and  young  women  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  refused  admission  because  of  inabil¬ 
ity  to  profit  considerably  from  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  because  the  Soviet  state  has 
no  specific  and  designed  need  for  them  in 
the  fields  which  it  has  decided  are  important. 

If  we  are  apprehensive  because  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  training  of  Soviets  in 
certain  areas,  we  can  take  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  losing  the  benefit 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  whom 
we  permit  to  follow  their  own  chosen  inter¬ 
ests,  but  who  are  denied  that  privilege  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  use  sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  compari¬ 
son  to  the  educational  system  of  our  own 
country  due  to  the  extreme  vagueness  of 
most  Soviet  reports,  the  following  can  be 
accepted  as  reliable  and  authentic  in  the 
highest  degree  possible  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  According  to  circular  No.  570, 
“Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Higher  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions,”  1957-58,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
the  school  year  of  1957-58,  earned  degrees 
conferred  by  higher  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  totaled  440,304.  For 
the  same  school  year,  according  to  latest 
statistics  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  were 
graduated  from  Soviet  institutions  of  higher 
education,  a  total  of  290,700  students. 

Considerable  erroneous  information  has 
been  disseminated  in  which  our  educational 
system  and  the  amount  of  public  money  ex¬ 
pended  to  support  it  is  compared  to  systems 
of  other  countries,  and  especially  Soviet 
Russia.  Comparisons  with  other  countries 
are  at  best  approximations.  However, 
UNESCO  statistics  indicate  that  almost  all 
other  countries  allocate  a  small  percentage 
of  the  national  income  to  education.  Rus¬ 
sian  expenditures  for  education  in  1957  are 
officially  reported  at  78.9  billion  rubles — the 
equivalent  of  $7.8  billion.  The  Russian  gross 
national  product  has  been  estimated  at  40 
percent  of  that  of  the  United  States.  From 
this,  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  do  not  allo¬ 
cate  a  larger  percentage  of  their  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  to  education  than  does  the 
United  States.  Claims  that  the  Soviet  Union 
devoted  13  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  to  education  are  based  on  a  confusion  be¬ 
tween  the  budget  and  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Actually,  13  percent 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  budget  goes  for  educational 
and  a  wide  range  of  cultural  activities,  the 
latter  including  the  subsidized  opera,  thea¬ 
ters,  museums,  political  training  centers, 
physical  education  and  sports,  and  many 
others. 

The  challenge  before  American  education 
would  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  competition  with  Soviet  science,  tech¬ 
nology,  or  education,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  systems  seek  to  achieve 
their  individual  goals. 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Our  public  school  system  is  one  of  the 
few,  if  not  the  last  bulwark  of  democratic 


home  rule  government,  and  now  there  are 
those  who  would  invite  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  invade  and  create  a  situation  which 
might  eventually  dominate  this  field  as  it 
has  done  in  so  many  others. 

Since  1871,  and  up  to  1949,  several  hundred 
bills  to  authorize  Federal  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  general  support  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  none  were  approved  by  both 
Houses.  In  the  second  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Soviet  sputniks,  proposals  were  submitted 
providing  for  Federal  aid  for  scholarships,  fel¬ 
lowships,  and  student  loan  programs.  As  a 
result,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  was  enacted,  providing  for  expenditures 
of  $900  million  over  a  period  of  4  years.  The 
Federal  Government  has  over  the  past  30 
years,  expanded  the  scope  of  its  activities 
to  encompass  a  multitude  of  State  and  local 
functions.  This  trend,  if  continued,  will 
make  the  Federal  Government  all  powerful, 
leaving  the  States  empty  shells,  a  travesty 
of  the  Federal  Union  of  sovereign  States 
created  in  1787.  The.  land  grants  and  the 
later  grants  in  aid  affecting  education,  such 
as  vocational  aid,  school  lunches,  etc.,  were 
adopted  to  remedy  a  temporary  situation 
then  existing.  They  were  not  intended  to 
become  permanent,  nor  to  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of'Federal  responsibility  for  education. 

Some  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  say  the  financial  assistance  will  be  only 
temporary,  just  long  enough  to  catch  up  in 
classroom  construction,  while  others  seek  to 
make  the  program  permanent.  Once  the 
Federal  Government  undertakes  this  task, 
it  will  become  permanent,  as  have  all  other 
Federal-aid  programs.  There  will  be  no  re¬ 
trenchment.  Most  likely,  once  the  foot  is 
in  the  door,  it  will  swing  wide  open,  and 
eventually  will  complete  Federal  domina¬ 
tion  and  control. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  U.S.  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

The  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  point  out  that  the  funds  allocated  to 
the  schools  are  woefully  inadequate;  that 
too  small  a  share  of  the  Nation’s  income  is 
allocated  to  education;  that  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  and  personal  consumption  have 
forged  ahead  while  the  schools  have  been 
left  behind  to  subsist  on  a  starvation  diet. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  prove  the 
contrary.  Comparative  figures  on  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  in  relation  to  enroll¬ 
ment  for  the  period  of  1939—40  to  1959-60 
reveal  that  expenditures  for  education  in¬ 
creased  642  percent,  while  pupil  enrollment 
for  the  same  period  increased  only  56  per¬ 
cent.  The  figures  include  public  and  non¬ 
public  schools  at  all  levels,  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  higher  education. 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  past  20 
years,  enrollment  in  educational  institutions 
increased  56  percent  and  expenditures  642 
percent.  Prices  more  than  doubled  during 
this  period,  but  an  enrollment  growth  or 
56  percent  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  educational  expenditures  of  253  percent 
computed  in  dollar  of  constant  purchasing 
power. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  trend  inter¬ 
rupted  only  during  wars  and  depressions,  of 
increasing  the  share  of  the  Nation’s  income 
allocated  to  education.  Expenditure  for  ed¬ 
ucation,  as  percent  of  national  income,  re¬ 
veal  that  in  1930  it  was  3.7  percent,  and  has 
steadily  increased,  reaching  6  percent  for 
1960.  The  percentage  of  national  income  al¬ 
located  to  education  has  multiplied  more 
than  five  times  since  1890  and  increased  50 
percent  between  1950  and  1960.  Increase  in 
educational  expenditures  in  relation  to  cor¬ 
porate  net  profits  and  national  income  re¬ 
veals  that  between  the  period  of  1929—30  to 
1958-59,  educational  expenditures  have  in¬ 
creased  580  percent;  corporate  net  profits 
129  percent,  and  national  income  317  per¬ 
cent. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  in  relation  to  corporate 
net  profits  for  the  year  1929-30  was  39.2  per¬ 
cent  but  for  1958-59,  it  had  increased  116.3 
percent.  In  the  meantime,  corporate  net 
profits  as  a  percent  of  national  income  in 
1929-30  were  19.4  percent  and  for  1958-59 
had  dropped  to  5.2  percent.  Educational  ex¬ 
penditures  as  a  percent  of  national  income 
for  1929-30  were  3.7  percent  but  by  1958-59 
had  increased  to  6  percent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  it  is  found 
that  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  these  has 
gone  up  more  rapidly  than  the  living  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  American  people.  Over  the  past 
30  years,  personal  consumption  expenditures 
per  capita  have  increased  60  percent,  and 
public  school  expenditures  per  pupil,  155 
percent  measured  in  constant  dollars. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  for 
the  school  year  1939-40,  current  school  ex¬ 
penditures  per  pupil  was  $160,  and  by  -1959- 
60,  it  had  increased  to  $327,  both  sums  meas¬ 
ured  in  1959  dollars. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  enrollment  and  number  of  teachers. 
Some  allege  that  a  teacher  shortage  contin¬ 
ues  to  mount.  Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  seem  to  prove  that  the  reverse 
is  true.  According  to  these  statistics,  en¬ 
rollment  in  public  schools  from  1900  to  1960 
increased  132  percent,  while  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  Increased  234  percent,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  dropped  over 
30  percent.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of 
college  students  who  prepare  for  teacher 
certificates  has  increased  from  21  percent  in 
1948  to  32  percent  in  1959. 

Along  with  the  marked  increase  in  number 
of  teachers  and  expenditures  for  facilities, 
teachers’  salaries  have  enjoyed  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  In  relation  to  salaries 
paid  in  other  fields,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  during  the  period 
from  1929  to  1958,  teachers  salaries  have  in¬ 
creased  103  percent,  measured  in  constant 
dollars.  Meanwhile,  for  the  same  period,  and 
measured  by  the  same  formula,  the  increase 
for  all  persons  working  for  wages  or  salaries 
increased  but  83  percent  and  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  only 
69  percent. 

CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

It  appears  that  through  the  cooperation 
of  State  and  local  governments,  much  prog¬ 
ress  has  and  is  being  made  in  solving  the 
classroom  shortage.  In  1954,  there  were 
983,000  classrooms  in  use  and  by  1959,  this 
number  had  increased  to  1,279,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30  percent.  For  the  same  period, 
the  1954  pupil  enrollment  was  30,045,000  and 
by  1959  it  had  reached  to  35,990,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  percent.  Using  these  figures  as 
a  basis,  in  1954,  there  were  30.6  pupils  per 
classroom,  and  by  1959,  it  had  been  reduced 
to  28.1  pupils  per  classroom,  a  reduction  of 
2.5  percent.  These  data  indicate  that  in 
the  past  5  years,  while  enrollment  increased 
20  percent,  the  number  of  classrooms  in¬ 
creased  30  percent. 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

There  has  been  a  constant  argument  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  subject  of  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  relation  to  enrollment  in  public  schools 
but  according  to  statistics  released  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  uptrend  in  enrollment,  comparatively, 
the  teacher  shortage  problem  has  constantly 
diminished.  During  the  60-year  period  from 
1900  to  1960,  student  enrollment  in  public 
schools  increased  132  percent,  and  in  the 
meantime,  instructional  staff  availability  in¬ 
creased  234  percent.  These  figures  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  schools  have  been  able  in 
the  first  60  years  of  the  20th  century  to  at¬ 
tract  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  into 
teaching  to  lower  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
consistently.  The  outlook  for  teacher  supply 
over  the  next  10  years  is  not  at  all  unfavor- 
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able.  The  percentage  of  college  students 
who  prepare  for  a  teacher  certificate  has  in¬ 
creased  from  21  percent  In  1948  to  32  per¬ 
cent  in  1959.  The  number  of  bachelors  and 
first  professional  college  degrees  is  projected 
to  raise  82  percent  in  the  next  10  years.  If 
the  percentage  of  students  selecting  a  teach¬ 
ing  career  remains  constant  for  the  next  10 
years,  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  teachers  of  82  percent.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trend  of  the  past  10  years  continues, 
and  a  growing  segment  of  college  students 
choose  teaching  as  a  career,  the  number  of 
new  school  teachers  may  well  be  doubled  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1970.  Meanwhile,  the  school 
age  population  (5  to  17)  is  expected  to  grow 
only  20  percent. 

The  question  always  arises  what  branch 
of  our  Government,  Federal  or  State  and 
local,  can  best  finance  the  local  schools.  The 
key  question  and  the  debate  over  Federal 
aid  to  education  well  may  be  whether  State 
and  local  governments  are  financially  able 
to  meet  emergent  school  needs.  It  has  been 
stated  on  many  occasions — and  in  the  pre¬ 
ambles  to  some  of  the  bills  authorizing  Fed¬ 
eral  aid — that  States  and  communities  are 
already  overburdened  and  lack  the  capacity 
to  raise  the  required  funds.  Capacity  has 
two  aspects:  Legal  and  economic. 

The  Federal  Constitution  imposes  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  taxing  powers  of  the  States 
except  in  regard  to  import  duties  and  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  upheld  the  power  of  the 
States  to  impose  nondiscriminatory  taxes 
upon  interstate  commerce.  Legal  restric¬ 
tions  on  taxes  and  public  debt  which  exist 
in  several  States  were  imposed  by  the  people 
of  those  States  and  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  Those  laws  and  constitutions  can  be — 
and  often  are — amended  or  repealed  by  the 
same  process  by  which  they  were  imposed. 
Until  this  is  done,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  limitations  express  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  particular  State. 

The  limits  of  economic  capacity — for  taxes 
or  debts — cannot  be  objectively  determined. 
Comparative  data  indicate  that  Federal  taxes 
have  increased  more  steeply,  are  now  levied 
at  far  higher  rates,  and  have  become  more 
burdensome  than  State  and  local  taxes.  A 
few  figures  illustrate  the  development  over 
the  past  30  years.  In  1927,  Federal  taxes  rep¬ 
resented  4.1  percent  of  national  income, 
while  State  and  local  taxes  represented  7.4 
percent  of  national  income. 

In  1958,  however.  Federal  taxes  represented 
18.6  percent  of  national  income  and  State 
and  local  taxes  for  the  same  year  represented 
only  8.3  percent  of  national  income.  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  multiplied  20  times  between  1927 
and  1958,  while  State  and  local  taxes  multi¬ 
plied  only  5  times. 

Comparative  statistics  relative  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  debt  are  of  interest.  In 
1927  the  Federal  debt  was  $18.5  billion,  while 
the  State  and  local  debt  was  $14.9  billion. 
In  1958,  however,  the  Federal  debt  had 
climbed  to  $276.4  billion,  while  State  and 
local  debts  climbed  to  $58.2  billion.  The 
Federal  debt  multiplied  15  times  between 
1927  and  1958;  the  State  and  local  debt  only 
4  times.  State  and  local  debts  declined  as 
a  percent  of  national  income  for  this  period 
while  the  burden  of  the  Federal  debt  multi¬ 
plied  more  than  three  times.  Interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  now  accounts  for  over  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Federal  budget;  interest  on  State 
and  local  debt  equals  only  3  percent  of  State 
and  local  general  expenditures. 

With  Federal  aid  to  education,  can  State 
and  local  control  of  education  be  preserved? 
In  spite  of  what  the  proponents  of  the  bills 
say,  I  believe  it  cannot.  The  Federal  aid 
bills  now  being  considered  by  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  would  add  to  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  over  the  public 
schools;  thus  he  may  approve  State  plans 
for  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds,  defer 
allotments  until  certain  conditions  are  met, 


or  find  a  State  or  community  in  noncom¬ 
pliance  and  withhold  funds.  Even  more  im¬ 
portantly,  the  bills  would  materially  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  State  de¬ 
partment  of  education  over  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  (boards  of  education). 

Possession  of  Federal  funds  without  Fed¬ 
eral  control  would  enhance  the  independence 
of  State  departments  of  education  from  the 
general  State  authorities  (Governor  and  leg¬ 
islative)  and  generally  tend  to  weaken  lay 
influence  upon  educational  policies. 

STATISTICS  FROM  OHIO 

For  the  4-year  period  of  1955  to  1958,  Ohio 
voters  approved  school  construction  bond 
issues  in  the  sum  of  $449,693,462.  At  an 
average  cost  of  $25,000  per  classroom,  this 
total  sum  of  bond  issues  approved  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  17,988  classrooms,  and  on 
the  basis  of  30  pupils  per  room,  facilities  for 
539,640  pupils. 

I  am  informed  unofficially  that  the  total 
sum  of  bond  issues  for  school  construction 
passed  in  1959  will  exceed  $171  million. 
This,  of  course,  would  provide  additional 
classrooms  in  the  same  ratio. 

During  the  span  of  years  from  1955  to 
1958,  enrollment  in  Ohio  schools  increased 
by  204,350  students.  Average  teacher 
salaries  have  maintained  a  steady  advance 
since  the  1945-46  school  year,  equivalent  to 
103.52  percent.  During  the  school  year 
which  started  September,  1945,  there  were 
employed  a  total  of  39,199  teachers  in  Ohio 
schools.  During  the  school  year  which 
started  in  September  1955  there  were  em¬ 
ployed  a  total  of  59,732  teachers.  This  rela¬ 
tive  increase  over  that  span  of  years,  there¬ 
fore,  was  52.38  percent.  The  largest  relative 
increase  occurred  in  the  last  three  years  of 
this  bracket. 

Over  the  span  of  years  starting  with  1948 
and  ending  in  1955,  there  were  35,145  Ohio 
teachers  who  terminated  their  employment 
for  one  reason  or  another.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  a  total  of  45,257  new 
teachers,  that/  is,  who  had  not  taught  in 
Ohio  during  the  previous  year,  were  em¬ 
ployed,  with  a  resultant  net  increase  of 
10,112  new  teachers. 

The  “ideal”  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  years 
has  been  set  by  educators  at  the  figure  of 
30.  That  figure  was  established  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  distribution  of  State  funds  in  Ohio 
in  the  new  school  foundation  program  law 
enacted  by  the  101st  general  assembly.  The 
pupil-teacher  ratio  over  the  span  of  years 
of  j.945-55  has  never  gone  as  high  as  30 
pupils  per  teacher,  but  has  varied  within  the 
range  of  26.40  and  28.90  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

The  year  which  marked  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  1945-46  school  year,  total  pay¬ 
ments  by  Ohio  schools  for  current  operation, 
interest  payments,  and  debt  retirement,  cap¬ 
ital  outlay,  and  other  payments  totaled 
$175,299,204;  10  years  later,  during  the 

1954-55  school  year,  the  total  was  $593,073,- 
169,  an  absolute  increase  of  $417,773,965,  and 
a  relative  increase  of  238.2  percent. 

Complementary  to  the  growth  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  schools  in  Ohio  in  the  10-year 
bracket  is  the  growth  of  funds  available  by 
sources.  In  the  1945-46  school  year,  reve¬ 
nue  receipts  totaled  $169,595,707,  and  in 
1954-55  revenue  receipts  were  $462,339,397, 
an  increase  of  172.61  percent.  Local  sources, 
that  is,  property  taxes,  provided  $96,851,301 
in  1945-46  and  $292,361,820  in  1954-55,  an 
increase  of  201.87  percent. 

During  the  same  period,  payments  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  increased  by  116.27  percent 
from  $60,944,860  to  $131,805,595.  Taxes  on 
property,  real  estate,  public  utilities,  and 
tangible  personal  property  provide  the  sole 
source  of  funds  for  the  support  of  schools 
at  the  local  level.  Thus,  property  evaluation 
is  a  measure  of  a  school  district's  ability  to 
finance  its  schools. 


SUMMARY 

While  I  agree  in  general  with  the  views 
expressed  by  most  people  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  the  best  in  the  world  for 
training  young  men  and  young  women  to 
properly  adapt  themselves  to  our  democratic 
way  of  living,  I  also  agree  that  there  is  much 
room  for  correction  and  improvement.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  parents  and  a  great  number 
of  our  professional  educators  now  concede 
that  there  should  be  a  general  tightening  up 
and  revamping  of  not  only  our  methods  but 
the  courses  offered  in  our  public  schools. 
Without  the  elimination  of  the  features  in 
our  public  educational  system  described  by 
some  as  “social  featherbedding”  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  vast  sums  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  operation  of  our  public 
schools  would  only  accentuate  and  encourage 
continuation  of  some  of  these  practices  and 
features  that  are  held  to  be  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  duties  of  our  educational 
system. 

The  mere  spending  of  a  lot  of  money  on 
an  educational  system  that  is  in  dire  need 
of  some  basic  and  fundamental  changes  will 
not  solve  any  problem. 

In  the  final  analysis,  trained  manpower 
can  only  come  out  of  a  thoroughly  reorgan¬ 
ized  educational  system  with  totally  different 
aims  and  considerably  higher  scholastic 
standards.  To  carry  through  such  drastic 
reforms  is  a  great  undertaking,  but  reforms 
of  similar  magnitude  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  past. 

In  our  country,  the  major  share  of  all  our 
technical  effort  has  gone  into  spreading  ever 
higher  standards  of  material  well-being  over 
ever  larger  segments  of  our  population.  It 
may  well  be  that  too  large  an  effort  has  gone 
into  the  things  that  make  American  life 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  not  enough 
into  the  things  that  insure  continuous  spir¬ 
itual  and  material  growth,  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  victory  in  any  war,  hot  or 
cold. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senatoi'  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  made  the  point  that  in 
many  instances  it  is  not  a  lack  of  money 
that  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  results. 

The  Senator  froin  Ohio  will  recall  that 
a  short  time  ago,  when  we  had  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  some 
scientists  or,  at  least,  some  persons  who 
deal  with  scientific  and  technical  mat¬ 
ters,  we  asked  them  why  they  did  not 
make  more  effort  to  see  to  it  that  young 
men  and  young  women  took  the  kind  of 
courses  which  would  qualify  them  to 
meet  the  Nation’s  needs.  Their  answer 
was  that  they  hoped  to  do  more  about 
that  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  great 
number  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appoint  young 
men  to  West  Point,  after  the  giving  of 
competitive  examinations.  In  that  way 
it  seems  to  me  they  provide  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  our  young  men  to  do  better  work 
and  to  qualify  themselves  better. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  no  competi¬ 
tion  is  involved  in  the  vast  numbers  of 
scholarships  which  are  made  available 
by  State  colleges  and  universities  in  my 
State.  The  State  representatives  and 
the  State  senators  simply  hand  out  the 
scholarships  on  any  basis  whatever — 
usually  on  a  purely  political  basis. 
There  is  a  good  example  of  a  situation 
in  which  scholarships  could  be  made 
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available  and  good  college  or  university 
education  could  be  made  available  to 
young  men  and  young  women,  by  using 
on  a  merit  basis  what  already  is  avail¬ 
able,  so  as  to  encourage  the  young  men 
and  young  women  to  qualify  themselves 
to  achieve  more  in  those  fields,  rather 
than  to  have  the  scholarships  awarded 
on  a  political  basis.  That  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  we  could  use  more  effectively 
means  which  already  are  available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  distinctly  recall  the 
colloquy  we  had  with  the  experts  who 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  made  the  statement — and 
I  repeat  it  now — that  in  the  book,  “One- 
Fifth  of  Our  Population,”  the  point  is 
clearly  made  that  one  of  the  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  educational  system  is  the 
declaration  that  the  following  three 
principles  shall  be  the  guides  for  our 
teachers,  namely,  that  they  shall  teach 
the  student,  first,  that  for  which  he  has 
the  mental  capacity;  second,  that  which 
will  be  of  utility  to  him  in  life;  and, 
third,  that  which  he  desires  to  study. 

The  last-mentioned  principle  has  been 
the  one  which  has  been  the  ruination; 
the  students  have  been  allowed  to  study 
only  what  they  desired  to  study. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  if  I  had  had  that  right 
when  I  was  studying,  I  would  not  have 
studied  at  all ;  instead,  I  would  have 
played  baseball  and  football  and  I  would 
have  gone  fishing,  and  I  never  would 
have  studied. 

But  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  and  there  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  learn,  because  if  the 
students  learn  and  become  cultured, 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  upper  echelon. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
my  parents  came  to  this  country  from 
Slovenia;  where  my  mother  walked  to 
school  1  horn:  a  day,  to  and  fro.  She 
went  to  school  for  4  years.  When  she 
came  to  the  United  States,  her  sole  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  have  her  children  gain  an 
education.  She  labored  and  struggled 
to  make  a  dentist  out  of  one  of  my 
brothers,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  out  of 
my  sister,  a  lawyer  out  of  another  of 
my  brothers,  and  a  lawyer  out  of  me. 
She  set  the  example,  and  we  tried  to 
follow  it. 

But  today  the  situation  is  that  the 
young  person  is  allowed  to  choose  what 
he  will  study.  We  have  sown  the  wind; 
and,  on  account  of  that,  we  are  going  to 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

So  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  reminding  me  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  we  had  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  1  week  ago. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  whenever  we  have  a  problem, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  we 
need  to  do  in  order  to  solve  it  is  dig 
down  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  ob¬ 
tain  some  gold  and  use  it.  That  is  how 
we  contemplate  solving  our  international 
problems  and  our  juvenile  delinquency 
problem  and  our  school  problems. 
However,  we  are  dealing  with  the  symp¬ 
toms,  and  not  at  all  with  the  causes. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  because 
it  is  another  instance  of  encroachment 
by  the  Federal  Government  upon  func¬ 
tions  which  historically  and  traditionally 


belong  back  home.  Even  if  the  State 
and  the  local  governments  are  doing 
the  job  badly,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  it  worse. 
The  Federal  Government  is  too  big  to  do 
the  job,  and  that  will  be  the  eventual 
result. 

If  the  Congress  now  says  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  “In  the  course  of  2  years 
the  Congress  will  provide  $1,700  million, 
and  that  will  solve  the  problem,”  2  years 
from  now  the  people  will  be  requesting 
$3  billion,  but  in  the  meantime  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  not  be  solved  any  better  than 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  had  not  intended  to 
make  any  remarks  on  this  measure;  I 
had  fully  desired  and  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  would  still  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

However,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill 
with  the  provisions  which  it  now  con¬ 
tains.  I  shall  be  compelled,  reluctantly, 
therefore,  to  cast  my  vote  against  its 
passage. 

In  my  judgment,  the  situation  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  our  schools  does 
justify  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  the 
construction  of  the  physical  plants,  the 
thousands  of  additional  classrooms 
which  are  so  greatly  needed  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  aid  could  be  given,  Mr. 
President,  without  destroying  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  local  government  and  without 
surrendering  the  control  of  our  public 
school  system  as  it  was  established  and 
as  it  has  traditionally  existed  and  been 
operated  from  its  founding.  We  could 
give  aid  to  schools  in  that  fashion  with¬ 
out  placing  in  jeopardy,  the  operation 
and  management  of  our  schools ;  without 
running  any  risk  of  the  control  and 
government  of  our  school  affairs  being 
transmitted  from  the  local  jurisdictions 
that  now  have  authority  over  our  school 
system  to  a  central  power  located  in  the 
National  Capital,  because  I  sense — yes, 
more,  Mr.  President,  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  beyond  any  doubt — that  the 
minute  the  Federal  Government  provides 
aid  for  the  operation  and  management 
of  schools  by  making  available  funds  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  salaries  and 
other  administrative  expense,  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Federal  Government  puts 
itself  in  position,  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  surrenders  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  the  power  to  exercise  control  and 
domination  over  the  school  system. 

He  who  controls  the  purse  strings  be¬ 
comes  the  master ;  and  we  cannot  escape 
it.  The  Federal  Government  can  aid 
in  the  building  of  a  physical  plant,  and 
that  is  over  and  done  with;  but  it  cannot 
supply  the  money  from  year  to  year  for 
the  support,  management  and  operation 
without  usurping  the  whole  govern¬ 
mental  authority  and  power  that  is  now 
reposed  in  the  State,  county,  munici¬ 
pality  and  local  school  district. 

That  is  the  direction  we  are  taking. 
That  is  why  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill 


as  now  amended  by  the  Monroney  pro¬ 
posal. 

Somebody  has  said,  “Well,  there  is  a 
2-year  limitation”  on  this  authoriza¬ 
tion.  There  is  but  it  means  absolutely 
nothing.  We  all  know  that  teachers  are 
underpaid.  There  is  a  responsibility 
upon  us  as  citizens,  and  upon  the  State 
and  local  governments,  to  increase  then- 
pay  commensurate  with  their  duities 
and  responsibilities.  But,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law — if  it 
does — and  an  appropriation  is  made  to 
carry  out  the  expenditures  it  authorizes, 
local  school  districts  school  boards,  will 
immediately  make  contracts  with ' 
schoolteachers  on  the  basis  of  the  anti¬ 
cipated  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the 
Federal  Government  by  reason  of  this 
enactment.  Should  that  mean,  on  the 
basis  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salaries  for  schoolteachers  of 
some  $300  to  $500  a  year,  it  follows  that 
contracts  will  be  made  by  the  local  board 
or  Government  authority  with  those 
teachers  for  another  year,  on  that  basis. 

Once  that  is  started,  once  the  process 
is  put  in  motion,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
stop  it.  If  2  years  from  now  we  under¬ 
take  to  stop  it,  the  charge  will  be  made 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  breach¬ 
ing  confidence,  breaking  faith,  and  re¬ 
pudiating  its  solemn  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  such 
charges  made  on  this  floor  already  with 
respect  to  the  national  highway  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  be  contended,  again  and 
again,  that  we  have  obligated  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  do  it.  The  States 
and  local  school  districts  will  claim  they 
put  their  faith  and  trust  in  the  Federal 
Government;  that  they  were  assured 
this  was  a  national  policy  and  the  aid 
would  be  continued.  They  will  assert, 
and  truthfully  so,  that  they  made  their 
plans  and  commitments  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean? 
Let  no  Senator  vote  for  this  bill  think¬ 
ing  this  program  will  be  only  temporary. 
It  will  not  be.  It  is  to  become  a  fixed, 
continuing  national  policy.  Maybe  that 
is  what  some  Senators  want.  If  Sena¬ 
tors  want  that,  then  let  them  vote  for  it. 
But  let  no  Senator  vote  for  it  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  for  a  temporary  pe¬ 
riod  of  2  years.  It  will  be  of  indefinite 
duration.  It  will  be  in  perpetuity. 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  2  years 
from  now,  3  years  from  now,  4  years 
from  now,  we  will  have  put  upon  us 
pressures  to  make  other  provisions  in  the 
law  (which  are  not  now  in  the  pending 
bill.  Conditions  will  be  placed  in  the 
law  that  a  school  district  or  a  State  will 
not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  receive  these  funds  except, 
unless,  and  until  it  meets  certain  stand¬ 
ards  and  conditions  that  the  amended 
law  will  impose  or  administrative  edict 
will  require. 

Do  not,  I  say  to  my  southern  friends, 
vote  for  this  measure  with  any  thought 
that  the  segregation  issue  is  not  involved. 
We  may  just  as  well  be  frank  about  it 
and  understand  it.  It  is  not  openly 
present  here  at  the  moment,  but  let  no 
one  vote  for  this  bill  under  any  illusion 
or  false  conception  that  that  issue  is 
being  bypassed.  It  is  not.  That  issue 
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cannot  be  evaded.  We  can  escape  it. 
In  due  time  it  will  be  here  to  haunt  us. 
Just  one  simple  amendment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  this  bill  can  be  made,  one  sen¬ 
tence  added,  saying :  “Provided,  That  no 
State  or  school  district  that  practices  or 
permits  segregation  of  the  races  in  the 
public  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  of  the  financial  aid  herein  provided.” 

That  is  all  that  will  be  needed  to  com¬ 
pel  integration.  I  am  talking  now  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  South  who  I  know 
entertain  the  same  views  I  do.  Once  the 
contracts  are  made  by  the  local  school 
authorities,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  anticipated  Federal  aid  in  support 
of  and  to  pay  the  increased  salaries  to 
teachers,  it  will  be  too  late  to  turn  back. 
We  will  have  gone  too  far.  Our  southern 
schools  will  not  then  be  able  to  say, 
“No.”  They  will  have  no  alternative 
except  to  integrate  or  lose  their  share 
of  these  Federal  funds. 

No  doubt  some  believe  in  integration. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  them,  if  that  is 
what  they  honestly  believe.  That  is 
their  right.  But  I  entertain  a  different 
belief.  I  believe  in  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  I  believe  where  the  people  want 
integration  they  should  have  a  right 
to  practice  it.  But  I  also  believe  with 
an  abiding  conviction  that  those  who 
want  to  segregate  have  an  inherent  and 
constitutional  right  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  people  have  a  right,  as  they  have 
had  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
Government,  to  choose  the  kind  of 
school  system  they  want  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  administer  and  support.  I  be¬ 
lieve  those  rights  should  be  held  in¬ 
violate  and  preserved. 

I  make  this  statement  because  if  and 
when  this  issue  should  arise  some  2  or 
3  years  from  now,  it  shall  not  plague 
me.  I  shall  not  then  feel  that  I  invited 
it  by  voting  for  this  bill.  I  shall  not 
obligate  myself  to  accept  it  under  those 
terms.  I  shall  not,  as  their  representa¬ 
tive,  commit  the  people  of  my  State  to 
accept  it  under  those  terms.  I  am  not 
voting  on  this  measure  under  any  mis¬ 
taken  apprehension  about  the  conse¬ 
quences.  I  know  what  the  consequences 
will  be  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  con¬ 
cern  to  put  this  Government  of  ours 
further  and  further  in  debt.  I  know 
some  think  our  national  debt  of  some 
$300  billion  is  inconsequential.  They 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget. 
But  I  am  disturbed  about  it.  Just  as 
certain  as  there  is  the  day  of  judgment, 
just  as  surely  is  there  a  time  of  ac¬ 
countability  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  any 
government.  That  time  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  for  us.  We  will  have  to  meet 
it. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  on 
the  floor  during  this  debate  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  spend  more  money  for  cigarettes 
than  they  spend  for  education,  and  that 
they  spend  more  money  for  liquor  than 
they  spend  for  education.  Other  sim¬ 
ilar  comparisons  have  been  made  I  agree. 
But,  Mr.  President,  who  spends  that 
money?  It  is  the  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try  who  spend  the  money,  and  they  are 
free  men  and  women.  If  they  think 
more  of  the  pleasure  of  a  cigarette  or 


a  cocktail  than  they  do  about  educat¬ 
ing  their  children,  then  they  will  spend 
then-  money  that  way.  They  are  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  they  are  free.  If  collectively 
our  citizens  so  indulge  and  pursue  that 
course  to  the  neglect  of  providing  am¬ 
ple  and  necessary  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  and  facilities,  then  a  tragic  destiny 
is  likely  in  store  for  us — and  I  doubt 
that  any  amount  or  manner  of  Federal 
aid  will  save  us  from  it. 

We  should  spend  more  on  education. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  I  am 
willing  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
help  equalize  educational  opportunities 
by  bearing  some  of  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing  the  physical  plants.  It  is  said,  “Well, 
a  plant,  a  school  room,  is  no  good  with¬ 
out  a  teacher.”  That  is  true,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  if  the  little  school  district  which 
needs  a  new  building  can  get  $500,000 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  same  school  district  will  have 
released  to  it  for  other  use  the  revenues 
it  would  have  had  to  obligate  and  apply 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred 
the  construction  cost.  Those  revenues 
will  then  be  available  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  teachers. 

Thus  the  original  bill  would  help  in¬ 
crease  the  salaries  of  teachers.  It  should 
be  passed.  I  favor  it.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  not  going  down  the  road  of 
surrender  and  capitulation  with  regard 
to  the  inherent  duty  and  constitutional 
right  under  our  system  of  government 
of  the  local  school  districts  and  the  local 
people  having  their  public  school  systems 
operate  in  the  manner  they  desire.  I  am 
not  ready  to  surrender  that  for  a  mess  of 
dubious  pottage. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  is  blessed. 
We  are  blessed  with  wealth.  They  are 
blessed  with  abundant  resources.  We 
can  have  the  kind  and  quality  of  edu¬ 
cational  system  we  want.  We  can  have 
an  adequate  educational  system  when  we 
want  it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
When  we  are  ready  to  place  the  value  of 
that  system  above  the  value  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  on  some  of  the  other  things  for  which 
we  spend  our  money  then  we  can  have  all 
that  we  now  need  and  profess  to  want. 

Mr.  President,  if  every  time  there  is 
a  need  for  something  in  this  country  we 
run  to  the  Federal  Government  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  pyramid  the  national  debt,  we 
can  also  have  a  bankrupt  Treasury  and 
am  insolvent  Government.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  will  happen  to  our  school 
system  and  what  will  happen  to  our 
liberties  and  to  our  security  if  we  ever 
permit  that  to  occur. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  the  bill  which  was  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  am  very  apprehen¬ 
sive — and  I  say  this  for  the  Record — 
that  what  is  about  to  occur  here  in  the 
Senate  will  mean  no  school  aid  at  all  of 
any  kind.  I  say  this  to  those  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  children,  who 
are  really  interested  in  education  and 
the  building  up  of  a  better  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  providing  of  aid  which  will 
afford  some  relief  in  this  present  dis¬ 
tressing  situation. 

I  am  not  sure  that  by  the  course  which 
is  being  pursued  we  are  best  serving  the 
cause  and  the  purpose  desired.  I  rather 


think  what  is  being  done  here  will  defeat 
the  aid  which  we  would  get  under  the 
terms  of  the  original  bill.  I  think  what 
is  occurring  will  mean  no  aid,  or  aid 
deferred,  and  perhaps  long  deferred. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  pass  in  its 
original  form.  I  should  like  to  have  us 
make  that  start,  which  I  think  would  be 
somewhat  substantial,  toward  relieving 
existing  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  there  ought  to  be  a 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  country  that  if  we  want  education 
and  want  the  best  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  There  are  times  when  we 
have  to  make  a  choice  between  things 
which  are  pleasant  and  delightful  which 
we  might  desire,  and  those  which  we 
really  need,  in  order  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  citizenship  which  are  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unmindful 
that  political  expediency  suggests,  if  not 
dictates,  the  propriety  of  supporting 
Federal  aid  for  education.  I  should  like 
to  support  the  right  kind  of  a  bill  and 
see  it  enacted  into  law,  but  I  shall  not  be 
a  party  to  destroying  the  integrity  of 
State  and  local  government  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  and  management  of  our  public 
school  system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Latjsche  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  a 
perfecting  amendment  which  he  sug¬ 
gests  be  adopted  in  regard  to  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  proposal.  However,  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  on  my 
amendment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  me  to  accept  the 
Senator’s  proposed  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  oblige  us  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
consent  will  be  granted. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  on  page 
2,  in  line  10  of  his  amendment,  where 
the  amendment  refers  to  loans,  there 
should  be  inserted  the  words  “State  cer¬ 
tified  and  approved.” 

The  line  would  then  read  “for  making 
loans  to  State  certified  and  approved 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.” 

I  believe  that  language  is  carried  in 
other  acts.  It  would  meet  one  of  the 
specifications  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  sound  amendment.  I  say 
in  defense  of  the  amendment  as  it  was 
written  that  it  contemplated,  of  course, 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  require  this  be  done  anyway,  be- 
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cause  he  has  the  authority  to  pass  on 
each  individual  request. 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  in 
mind — and  it  is  a  very  laudable  objec¬ 
tive — is  to  see  to  it  that  we  shall  not  in¬ 
cur  the  danger  of  running  in  to  the  kind 
of  scandalous  situation  which  developed 
in  connection  with  the  GI  education  bill, 
when  we  had  schools  mushroom  into  ex¬ 
istence  overnight,  only  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  GI’s  to  their  detriment. 

This  is  a  sound  amendment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  permit  me  to  accept  it  as  a 
modification  of  my  amendment,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  already  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  he  be  permitted  to 
modify  his  amendment  as  suggested? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  modifica¬ 
tion  is  permitted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  consideration  of  a  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
involves  questions  that  stem  from  the 
very  roots  of  our  constitutional  federated 
republican  form  of  government  and, 
therefore,  our  action  on  this  proposal, 
may  seriously  impair  the  opportunities 
for  continued  exercise  of  individual  lib¬ 
erty  by  the  present  and  future  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  behoove 
us  to  first  examine  the  principles  which 
are  affected  by  such  a  proposal  as  the 
pending  business  before  we  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  relative  merits — or  should 
I  say,  preponderantly,  at  least,  the  de¬ 
merits — of  the  specific  programs  which 
are  proposed.  Accordingly,  I  have  so  ar¬ 
ranged  my  remarks. 

Currently,  it  appears  to  be  a  common 
and  fashionable  fallacy  to  conceive  of 
our  governmental  system  as  a  composite 
of  the  best  features  of  those  democratic 
or  representative  type  governments 
which  predated  the  late  18th  century 
deliberations  of  self-emancipated  Amer¬ 
icans.  Such  a  conception  stems  from 
the  height  of  sophistication  unadulter¬ 
ated  by  logical  analysis. 

Our  system  of  government  is  novel, 
and  under  close  scrutiny  bears  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  either  governments  which 
preceded  it,  or  for  that  matter,  those 
which  ostensibly  embraced  its  me¬ 
chanics  but  not  its  total  safeguards,  in 
the  fond  hope  that  they  might  dance  to 
the  tune  of  individual  liberty  without 
paying  the  full  price  to  the  piper. 

Only  once  in  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind  have  events  conspired  to  be¬ 
stow  on  a  society  both  an  attitude  of 
public  opinion  conducive  to  acceptance 
of  an  original  philosophy  of  government, 
unimpaired  by  the  design  of  a  predeces¬ 
sor  government,  and  also  the  leadership 
of  men  learned  in  the  truths  proven  by 
the  ageless  but  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
man  to  maintain  his  liberty  against  the 
various  forms  of  government  formerly 
designed.  Fortunately  for  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  these  great  men  between  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  United  States  and  the  present 
day,  those  to  whom  we  refer  as  our 


Founding  Fathers  not  only  were  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  lessons  of  history,  but  also 
possessed  the  capabilities  of  translating 
their  knowledge  into  the  formation  of  a 
government  in  which  the  deposit  of 
power  was  on  balance  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  ability  to  control  it  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  own  protection. 

Two  basic  and  transcending  facts 
underlay  the  consideration  of  those 
American  patriots  faced  with  the  awe¬ 
some  task  of  devising  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  First,  they  were  conscious  of  the 
essentiality  pf  some  form  of  government 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  powers 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquility. 
These  men  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
a  too  weak  government  which  they  had 
so  recently  experienced  in  the  form  of  a 
Continental  Congress,  which  existed  un¬ 
der  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In 
other  words,  they  were  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  government 
from  close  proximity  to  a  state  of 
anarchism. 

Secondly,  they  were  equally  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  government  or  the 
state  was  invariably  the  tool  of  tyranny 
and  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  liberty.  This  lesson,  learned 
from  an  academic  consideration  of  his¬ 
tory,  had  been  indelibly  impressed  on 
their  minds  and  hearts  by  the  despotic 
occupant  of  the  British  throne. 

Those  Americans  charged  in  the  late 
1780’s  with  the  invention  of  a  form  of 
government  were  faced  with  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  previously  unaccomplished  task 
of  devising  a  method  of  balancing  the 
surrender  to  the  State  of  sufficient 
powers  to  accomplish  its  intended  pur¬ 
pose,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  im¬ 
perative  need  to  provide  protection 
against  its  transformation  into  a  tool 
of  tyranny  to  suppress  individual  liberty. 

Obviously,  no  single  device  was  or  is 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  bal¬ 
ance.  More  important,  but  less  often 
acknowledged  by  our  sophisticated  so¬ 
ciety  of  today,  no  combination  of  pre¬ 
viously  used  devices  was  sufficient  to 
adequately  accomplish  the  purpose.  As 
a  consequence,  the  form  of  government 
they  conceived  was  comprised  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  previously  proven  and  useful 
safeguards  and  supplemental  innova¬ 
tions  specifically  designed  and  weighted 
to  bring  the  conflicting  objectives  into 
balance.  Among  the  proven  safe¬ 
guards  utilized  was  the  process  of  sub¬ 
jecting  those  who  were  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  State  to  election  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  for  a  continuation 
of  the  right  to  wield  that  power;  an¬ 
other  was  the  utilization  of  a  written 
Constitution,  although  they  improved  on 
this  device  by  elevating  it  above  the 
status  of  other  laws,  principally  by  con¬ 
ditioning  its  amendment  to  the  most 
widespread  approval. 

These,  and  other  tried  and  proven  de¬ 
vices,  contributed  much  to  the  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  their  awesome 
task.  It  was  the  innovations,  however, 
which  transformed  their  efforts  from 
the  realm  of  attempts  to  the  realm  of 
achievement. 

Foremost  among  the  innovations  were 
the  numerous  devices  which  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  within  the  concept  of  split 


sovereignty.  Departing  from  the  un¬ 
broken  precedent  in  previous  govern¬ 
ments  of  concentrating  the  necessary 
powers  of  state  in  a  resultant  all-power¬ 
ful  sovereign,  these  wise  benefactors  of 
succeeding  generations  chose  to  repose 
varying  but  lesser  degrees  of  power  in  a 
number  of  sovereigns.  The  division  of 
powers  was  accomplished  by  geographic 
and  jurisdictional  circumscription.  To 
several  sovereigns  they  reserved  broad 
jurisdictional  powers  circumscribed  by 
smaller  geographical  limitations.  These 
were  the  States,  in  whom  all  sovereignty 
rested  previously  within  their  bound¬ 
aries.  To  the  sovereign  created  without 
geographical  limitations,  they  accom¬ 
plished  a  delegation  of  jurisdictionally 
narrow  powers,  specifically  enumerated. 
Following  the  concept  of  split  sov¬ 
ereignty  to  its  practical  and  logical 
conclusion,  they  went  further  and  split 
the  powers  of  the  geographically  unlim¬ 
ited  sovereign  by  a  division  of  them 
among  the  three  branches  which  com¬ 
prised  that  sovereign.  In  effect,  they  ac¬ 
complished  a  division  of  the  powers  de¬ 
rived  from  the  people  among  what  were 
14  sovereigns  at  that  time.  Being  de¬ 
signed  as  an  implementation  of  sound 
principles,  rather  than  an  expedient,  the 
structure  they  erected  is  now  comprised 
of  51  sovereigns — 50  States  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  Government. 

Anyone  who  pictures  this  structure,  as 
originally  conceived  and  intended,  in  a 
pyramidical  design,  has  a  basic  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  safeguards  which  have 
provided  the  essence  of  novelty,  and  more 
importantly,  the  safeguards  of  liberty  in 
our  Government.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  National  Government  and 
each  of  the  50  States  includes  no  conduit 
of  authority.  There  was  an  act  of  dele¬ 
gation  of  sovereign  powers  initially  via 
the  Constitution,  and  only  by  amendment 
of  the  Constitution — a  distinct  action 
within  itself,  rather  than  a  conduit — can 
a  further  exchange  of  power  between 
sovereigns  be  accomplished  consistent 
with  the  original  design. 

Tyrannical  and  despotic  action  can  be 
avoided  only  so  long  as  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  inherent  danger  in  the  powers 
imposed  and  the  safeguards  of  individual 
liberty  is  maintained.  The  diminution  of 
any  safeguard  imperils  the  balance. 
The  dissolution  of  any  safeguard  insures 
the  lack  of  balance  and  the  deprivation 
of  individual  liberty. 

The  process  of  erosion  stemming  from 
the  impatience  and  lack  of  wisdom  of 
many  of  those  in  subsequent  generations 
has  dealt  harshly  with  the  safeguards 
instilled  in  the  noble  institutions  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Many  of  the  safeguards  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  weight,  thereby  imperiling  the 
balance.  In  the  consideration  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  program  of  aid  to  education 
by  the  National  Government,  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  action  that  could  re¬ 
move  one  of  the  most  weighty  safe¬ 
guards — State  sovereignty — and  there¬ 
by  insure  a  lack  of  balance  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  individual  liberty.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  governmental  system  origi¬ 
nally  instituted  that  the  form  has  re¬ 
mained  fundamentally  unaltered  de¬ 
spite  the  pressures  created  by  the  ambi- 
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tions,  impatience,  and  stupidity  of  some 
of  those  who  have  gained  positions  of 
power  in  the  interim.  It  is  the  sub¬ 
stance,  rather  than  the  form,  that  has 
suffered  from  a  continual  series  of  usur¬ 
pations,  occurring  almost  invariably  at 
the  national  level. 

Among  those  powers  of  sovereignty 
remaining  as  principal  vestiges  of  the 
States,  only  three  now  comprise  the  fab¬ 
ric  that  binds  this  safeguard  into  a 
whole.  These  three  are  the  police  power 
authority  over  elections,  and  the  chal¬ 
lenged  but  surviving  control  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  systems.  The  deterioration  or 
removal  of  either  cord  will  surely  cause 
the  complete  unraveling  of  the  already 
pierced  and  worn,  but  composite  cloth  of 
split  sovereignty. 

Proposals  for  a  program  of  aid — and  I 
challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  term  in 
this  instance — to  education  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  contain  inseparable 
ingredients  of  control,  which,  when 
mixed  with  State  authority,  will  form  an 
indissoluble  compound  unalterably  de¬ 
structive  of  State  sovereignty  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty. 

Let  me  here  and  now  acknowledge  the 
chorus  of  denials  of  the  intention  to  con¬ 
trol,  the  unquestionably  sincere  protes¬ 
tations,  by  the  advocates  of  action  by  the 
National  Government’s  financial  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  field  of  education.  De¬ 
spite  the  sincerity  which  prompts  the 
denials  of  intention  for  control  by  the 
National  Government,  and  despite  the 
absence  of  specific  language  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  would  effectuate  that  con¬ 
trol,  control  of  education  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  remains  a  basic  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  program.  In  the  light  of 
precedent,  arguments  to  the  contrary 
lack  cogency. 

Even  the  most  superficial  perception 
must  acknowledge  that  control  of  the 
purse  necessarily  includes  power  over  all 
dependent  on  the  contents  of  the  purse. 
Reliance  on  benevolence  is  no  substitute 
for  autonomy.  The  indivisible  power  of 
control  which  accompanies  any  subsidy 
was  recognized  and  clearly  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1942  in  the  case  of  Wickard  v.  Filburn 
(317  U.S.  Ill),  in  which  the  Court 
stated : 

It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  gov¬ 
ernment  to  regulate  that  which  It  subsidizes. 

Indeed,  the  conscientious  performance 
of  duty  by  an  officeholder  requires  no 
less  than  to  insure  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  that  the  taxpayers'  funds,  once 
appropriated,  are  wisely  utilized. 

The  precedents  in  which  one  must 
place  reliance,  rather  than  in  argu¬ 
ments  and  statements  of  intention, 
clearly  indicate  that  national  officehold¬ 
ers  have  been  conscientious,  even  zeal¬ 
ous,  in  exercising  control  over  funds 
passing  through  the  National  Treasury. 
Although  this  has  by  no  means  insured 
wise  application  in  every  instance,  it  has 
demonstrated  not  only  the  will,  but  also 
the  ability,  to  control  activities  that  are 
recipients  of  the  largess  of  the  National 
Government. 

Specific  examples  are  numerous.  Let 
us  consider,  first,  a  precedent  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  field  which  we  are  now  consider¬ 


ing — that  is,  grants  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  educational  purposes.  In 
1917,  the  Congress  passed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  Although  it  did  not  in¬ 
volve  a  program  of  grants  to  general  edu¬ 
cation,  it  did  authorize  appropriations 
for  grants  to  the  specific  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  much  of  the  impetus  enabling  the 
passage  of  the  bill  stemmed  from  the  na¬ 
tional  peril  created  by  the  First  World 
War.  Even  with  regard  to  this  program 
of  grants  to  a  limited  area  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  question  of  Federal  usur¬ 
pation  of  the  exclusive  responsibility  and 
obligation  reserved  to  the  States  in  the 
field  of  education  was  raised  in  the  de¬ 
bate.  Then,  as  now,  the  proponents  of 
the  program  sincerely  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
tention  or  purpose  to  inject  Federal  reg¬ 
ulation  or  control  into  the  operation  of 
vocational  educational  programs  which 
they  sought  to  assist. 

For  instance,  Senator  Page,  on  July  24, 
1916,  denied  such  intentions,  and  I  quote 
from  volume  53  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  11465: 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  take  from  the 
States  the  great  burden  of  the  maintenance 
of  schools.  It  does  not  seek  to  deprive  the 
States  of  the  privilege  of  proceeding  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  education  in  their  own  way.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  more  carefully  safeguarded  in 
this  bill  than  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
in  the  matter  of  schools. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  sincere  words,  well  phrased  and 
aptly  sufficient  as  words  can  be  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  divined  the  spec¬ 
ter  of  Federal  control  lurking  behind 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Subsequent 
events  have  refuted  the  words  of  Senator 
Page  and  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of 
those  who  saw  in  the  well-meaning  but 
illusory  language  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  the  strong  arm  of  centralized  au¬ 
thority.  There  is  now  in  existence  a 
108-page  booklet  of  regulations  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  National  Government 
with  regard  to  the  program  established 
by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  That  regu¬ 
lation  is  synonymous  with  control  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  no  less  authority  on  the  use 
of  verbiage  than  Mr.  Webster  himself. 
This  precedent  alone  is  more  cogent  than 
the  assurances  of  my  protagonist  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  contrary.  Their  words 
bear  a  familiar  ring  of  similarity  to  those 
successfully  spoken  by  Senator  Page  in 
1916. 

Illustrations  in  fields  other  than  that 
of  education,  either  general  or  special¬ 
ized,  illustrate  the  principle  and  truth 
that  Federal  control  follows  Federal 
grants.  Even  in  programs  in  which  the 
question  of  control  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  been  raised,  we  find 
most  impressive  examples.  The  inter¬ 
state  highway  program  was  undoubtedly 
drafted  to  accomplish  the  exclusion  of 
control  from  the  grantor  of  funds.  A 
recent  press  report,  however,  indicated 
that  the  State  of  Oregon  was  compelled 
to  change  the  color  of  the  centerlines 
of  its  highways  from  yellow  to  white  in 
order  to  be  in  compliance  with  this  no 
control  program.  The  color  of  a  high¬ 
way  centerline  may  be  considered  by 
many  as  a  small  matter,  but  viewed  from 
another  light,  it  is  indicative  of  the  ex¬ 


tensiveness  of  the  control  which  in¬ 
evitably  accompanies  or  follows  any 
grant  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  program  in  an  effort  to  pin¬ 
point  the  urgency,  and  the  impatience 
with  the  fetters  imposed  in  the  interest 
of  individual  freedom. 

A  campaign  to  secure  grants  from  the 
National  Government  professedly  to  as¬ 
sist  education,  typified  by  unreliable 
propaganda  and  self-serving  agitation, 
has  prevailed  almost  continuously  for 
the  last  15  years.  Initial  success  or 
even  encouragement  was  denied  to 
those  who  sought  this  end,  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  proposals  were  initially  con¬ 
sidered  from  an  objective  viewpoint 
without  either  hysteria  or  emotion.  I 
am  far  from  satisfied  that  emotion  and 
hysteria — not  to  mention  a  contempla¬ 
tion  of  political  fortunes — is  absent  from 
the  consideration  now  being  directed  to 
these  proposals. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  term 
“aid  to  education”  to  describe  the  func¬ 
tion  contemplated  by  the  utilization  of 
Federal  grants  in  this  instance.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  more  than  the  process  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  or  building  schools,  or  hiring 
teachers,  to  promote  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  a  group  of  individuals.  At  the 
hands  of  professional  educators,  we  find 
no  degree  of  unanimity  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “education”  itself.  My 
personal  preference  is  to  consider  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  process  by  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  mind  is  disciplined  to  a  point  that 
it  can  discriminate  between  fact  and  fic¬ 
tion,  and  utilize  the  facts  to  reason  to  a 
sound  conclusion.  To  this  process 
money  may  be  essential,  but  make  no 
mistake — money  provides  no  assurance 
of  the  success  of  the  process. 

An  analysis  of  the  propaganda  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  proposed  programs  reveals 
that  the  principal  pitch  of  the  agitation 
is  tuned  to  a  comparison  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  product  of  our  own  system  with 
that  of  our  international  antagonist,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  propaganda 
is  quite  blunt  in  this  regard.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  seen  in  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lications  the  assertion  that  Russia,  with 
approximately  the  same  total  number 
of  students  as  the  United  States,  is  now 
training  40  times  as  many  students  in 
physics  as  the  United  States;  18  times  as 
many  students  in  chemistry  as  the 
United  States;  15  times  as  many  students 
in  trigonometry  as  the  United  States; 
8  times  as  many  students  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  as  the  United  States ;  and  4  times 
as  many  students  in  mathematics  as  the 
United  States.  The  assertion  is  almost 
always  so  phrased  as  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Russian  system  is, 
therefore,  superior,  and  further,  that  the 
reason  for  the  superiority  lies  in  a 
greater  financial  effort  being  exerted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  actuality,  such  is  not  the  case. 
If  indeed  the  Soviet  Union  is  training 
such  proportionately  larger  percentages 
of  those  students  in  the  fields  enumerat¬ 
ed  and  to  an  equal  degree  of  proficiency, 
their  success  lies  in  some  other  quarter 
than  surpassing  the  United  States  in  fi¬ 
nancial  effort.  Available  information 
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indicates  that  the  United  States  is  spend¬ 
ing  three  times  as  much  per  capita  on 
education  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
UNESCO  report,  “The  Financing  of  Edu¬ 
cation,’’  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union 
expenditures  for  education  equal  $34.17 
per  capita  compared  with  a  $103.94  per 
capita  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
in  1956.  Even  in  percentages  of  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  process,  the  United  States  makes 
a  greater  effort  in  the  field  of  education 
by  spending  4.3  percent  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product — and  this  is  computed  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955-56 — compared  with 
4.1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
so  employed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
these  figures  are  favorable  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  is  readily  evident  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  activities  which  are 
included  in  the  expenditures  to  which  I . 
have  referred  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  “educational-cultural  activities”  of 
the  Soviet  Union  include  subsidies  to  fi¬ 
nance  deficits  of  State-controlled  politi¬ 
cal  rallies  and  rural  clubs;  deficits  of 
radio,  press  and  television  systems  of  the 
country;  State-owned  theaters  and  na¬ 
tional  symphony  orchestras,  public  li¬ 
braries,  orphanages,  lecture  series  to  pop¬ 
ularize  scientific  and  engineering  knowl¬ 
edge  and  establishments,  including 
money  which  directly  supports  military 
development  programs — all  of  which  are 
in  addition  to  what  we  normally  con¬ 
sider  the  activities  included  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  Whatever  advantage  which 
may  exist,  if  any,  in  the  Soviet  educa¬ 
tional  system,  clearly  does  not  stem  from 
a  superior  financial  investment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  the  United  States  is 
beyond  improvement  nor  even  that  it  is 
without  deficiencies  in  some  instances, 
both  financial  and  otherwise.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  study  of  the  current  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
veals  certain  deficiencies  which  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  lack  of  funds.  The 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  suggests  the 
conclusion  that  leadership  in  ideas, 
rather  than  money,  would  best  serve  to 
improve  the  system  for  national  defense 
needs.  One  of  the  deficiencies  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  use  of  so-called  progres¬ 
sive  education  practices  and  concepts. 

The  most  insidious  of  these  concepts 
is  that  which  assumes  that  since  all  men 
are  created  equal,  they,  therefore,  have 
equal  and  identical  ability.  We  must 
first  recognize  that  we  can — and  at  the 
State  and  local  level — provide  equality 
of  opportunity  for  formal  education.  We 
cannot,  however,  provide  or  guarantee 
an  equality  of  ability  or  knowledge 
through  education;  for  the  Creator,  in 
His  great  wisdom,  made  no  two  men 
alike,  either  physically  or  mentally.  We 
must,  therefore,  return  to  a  recognition 
of  individuality  in  the  application  of  the 
educational  process,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinuing  to  attempt  to  use  a  common 
mold  for  all  students. 

Another  fallacious  and  destructive 
practice  identified  with  progressive  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  of  stressing  methodology 
at  the  expense  of  substance.  This,  and 
not  the  lack  of  funds,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  lack  of 


capable  teachers  and  professional  edu¬ 
cators.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
for  any  person,  regardless  of  how  well 
versed  in  methods  of  teaching,  to  ignite 
in  a  student  the  spark  of  interest  which 
is  vital  to  true  education,  unless  that 
person  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  the  substantive  subject 
matter  he  seeks  to  teach. 

Progressive  education  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  is  primarily  the  obligation  of  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  community 
to  teach,  by  example  and  advocacy,  the 
art  of  human  relations.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  educator  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
students  in  order  that  they  may  reason 
to  a  sound  and  logical  conclusion  by  the 
recognition  and  assimilation  of  factual 
knowledge. 

Discipline  is  the  castoff  of  progressive 
education.  No  amount  of  money  can 
make  up  for  the  failure  to  teach  disci¬ 
pline,  which  must  be  applied  from  with¬ 
out  in  formative  years  in  order  that  it 
may  be  applied  from  within  in  mature 
years. 

Progressive  education  cannot  be  elim¬ 
inated  by  funds,  whether  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  level.  National 
leadership,  not  with  money  but  in  ideas, 
by  stressing  the  parental,  local,  and  State 
shortcomings  and  responsibilities,  could 
do  much  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  which  is  national  in  scope,  but 
which  is  capable  of  solution  at  the  local 
level  only. 

In  the  long  run,  we  as  legislators,  must 
share  with  other  national  leaders  the 
blame  for  a  major  part  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  inadequacies.  Rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  encouraged  ambition,  initiative,  and 
inventiveness,  we  have,  by  the  enactment 
of  welfare  legislation  and  programs,  en¬ 
couraged  indolence  among  the  citizens 
of  this  country.  So  long  as  free  enter¬ 
prise  was  nurtured  and  encouraged  and 
not  unduly  limited  by  a  monstrous  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  our  country,  including 
the  educational  system,  remained  strong 
and  competitive.  Free  enterprise  and 
free  competition  insure  that  one  may 
gain  in  return  for  industry  and  initia¬ 
tive  both  the  respect  of  his  fellowman 
and  financial  independence.  Attempts 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
insure  the  complete  mental  inertia  which 
inevitably  results  from  the  destruction 
of  the  natural  rewards  of  industry  and 
initiative. 

There  are  also,  as  I  have  acknowl¬ 
edged,  deficiencies'  in  some  instances  in 
the  area  of  financial  support  for  educa¬ 
tion.  I  am  personally  inclined  to  think 
that  these  deficiences  are  more  limited 
in  number  than  appears  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion.  My  conclusion  is  based 
on  specific  statistics  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  education  in  the  United 
States  in  both  long  past  and  recent 
years.  For  instance,  between  the  years 
of  1952  and  1956,  general  expenditures  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
for  education  increased  by  48  percent, 
while  for  all  other  purposes  expenditures 
increased  only  4  percent.  The  source 
of  these  figures  is  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Between  1932  and  1958, 
per  capita  expenditure  for  education  in¬ 
creased  from  $43.93  to  $111.67.  This  con¬ 
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tinuing  increase  in  per  capita  expendi¬ 
ture  can  be  more  readily  appreciated 
when  considered  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
expenditures  for  education  in  percent¬ 
age  of  national  income  have  increased 
from  1.4  percent  in  18S0,  to  5.75  percent 
in  1958.  Using  even  another  gage,  we 
can  compare  the  trend  of  public-school 
expenditures  with  personal-consumption 
expenditures.  Between  the  fiscal  years 
1929-30  and  1955-56,  personal-consump¬ 
tion  expenditures  doubled,  and  public- 
school  expenditures  tripled.  The  latter 
statistics  are  based  on  constant  dollars, 
so  they  do  not  reflect  the  effect  of  the 
inflation  we  have  experienced  in  the 
interim.  It  is  also  notable  that  during 
the  same  period  public-school  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  21  percent  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation  increased  37  percent. 

To  put  it  mildly,  these  figures  abso¬ 
lutely  refute  such  assertions  as  that 
made  by  William  G.  Carr,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  who  stated: 

To  put  it  succinctly,  in  terms  of  every 
need,  America’s  schools  are  not  holding  their 
own.  Indeed,  they  are  rapidly  losing  ground, 
and  have  been  doing  so  since  about  1930. 

That  statement  by  Mr.  Carr,  quoted 
from  Teachers  for  Tomorrow,  is  but  one 
example  of  the  fallacious  and  misleading 
statements  publicized  with  regard  to  this 
question.  Judgments  of  this  body  should 
be  based,  not  on  assertions  of  persons 
who  have  axes  to  grind,  but,  rather,  on 
substantiated  and  reliable  facts. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
at  this  point  that  the  excellent  support 
which  the  education  process  in  the 
United  States  has  received,  has  been 
forthcoming  in  spite  of,  rather  than  with 
the  assistance  of,  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  to  me  this  record  is  as¬ 
tounding,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Government  has  con¬ 
tinuously  usurped  additional  sources  of 
revenue  with  its  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  one  conclusion  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  else  when 
the  foregoing  facts  are  considered  im¬ 
partially:  Regardless  of  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  compared  to  those  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  our  deficiency  exists  in  the 
amount  of  education  we  are  receiving 
for  each  dollar  spent,  much  more  than 
it  does  from  a  deficiency  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  for  education. 

In  the  area  of  school  construction  the 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  appear  baseless  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view.  Certainly,  and  I  say  this 
advisedly,  the  figures  on  classroom  short¬ 
ages  published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  give  no  such  basis,  neither  from 
their  superficial  significance,  nor  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  reliability.  To 
illustrate  my  point,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  review  the  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  of  the  size  of  classroom 
shortages  in  recent  years.  In  1950,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimated  that 
as  of  1950,  the  backlog  of  need  exceeded 
250,000  classrooms.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1952-53  the  Office  of  Education,  based  on 
the  results  of  the  “Status  Phase  of  the 
School  Facilities  Survey,”  estimated  the 
shortage  at  312,000  classrooms.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1950-54  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  reported  that  the  classroom  short- 
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age  had  grown  to  340,000.  Then  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954-55,  the  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  testified  before  a 
House  of  Representatives  hearing  that 
the  classroom  shortage  had  reached 
370,000.  On  October  5, 1956,  newspapers 
quoted  the  Office  of  Education  as  esti¬ 
mating  the  shortage  at  250,000  class¬ 
rooms.  The  official  release,  which  was 
dated  October  4,  1956,  estimated  the 
shortage  at  336,000  classrooms.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  1956,  the  Office  of  Education 
released  a  survey  of  school  building 
shortages  for  the  fall  of  1956,  as  reported 
by  State  education  departments,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  national  shortage  was  159,000 
classrooms.  In  a  circular  released  on 
January  23, 1958,  the  Office  of  Education 
released  its  fall,  1957,  survey  of  class¬ 
room  shortages,  as  reported  by  State  de¬ 
partments  of  education,  showing  the  na¬ 
tional  shortage  as  140,400  classrooms. 

Mr.  President,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
figures  quoted  do  not  represent  projec¬ 
tions  of  shortages  for  future  years  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  profess  to 
specify  the  shortages  actually  existing  in 
the  specified  period.  If  taken  at  their 
face  value,  these  figures  indicate  that 
our  action  here  today,  so  far  as  school 
construction  is  concerned,  is  much  ado 
about  nothing.  These  figures  reflect  a 
decrease,  between  the  fiscal  year  1953-54 
and  January  28, 1958,  of  classroom  short¬ 
age  from  340,000  to  140,400.  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  during  the  last 
5  years,  the  current  need  was  not  only 
being  met,  but  that  the  previously  exist¬ 
ing  shortage  has  been  reduced  by  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000  classrooms,  or  more 
than  cut  in  half.  Therefore,  if  these 
official  figures  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
entire  existing  classroom  shortage,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  will  be  eliminated  very 
shortly  without  any  “busy-body”  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  would  make  it  clear  that  I,  for 
one,  do  not  consider  the  figures  on  class¬ 
room  shortages,  promulgated  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  either  accurate  or 
reliable.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  figures  quoted  by  this  agency 
are  overstated  in  every  instance,  and  in 
some  or  many,  not  only  overstated,  but 
grossly  exaggerated.  My  conclusion  in 
this  regard  does  not  stem  entirely  from 
the  unrealistic  fluctuations  apparent  on 
the  face  of  these  figures,  although  that 
is  some  basis  for  judgment  in  itself. 
However,  I  have  a  much  more  substan¬ 
tial  groiind  for  my  disbelief.  As  is  in- 
'dicated  by  the  reports  on  classroom 
shortages  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  figures  were  obtained  by  sur¬ 
veys  of  State  education  agencies  through 
the  media  of  questionnaires,  perpared 
and  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  rigged.  I  will  be  specific. 
The  most  current  report  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  indicates  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  a  classroom 
shortage  of  approximately  1,801.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  this 
figure,  I  contacted  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  acknowledged  that  the  total 
figure  shown  on  its  completed  question¬ 
naire  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
was,  in  fact,  1,801.  It  was  the  explana¬ 


tion  of  what  comprised  this  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  which  revealed  the  deception.  In 
the  first  category  of  deception  fell  789 
of  the  classrooms  of  the  1,801  reported 
as  the  existing  shortage.  The  question¬ 
naire  submitted  presupposes  the  maxi¬ 
mum  ratio  of  36  pupils  per  room;  and  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  number  of 
pupils  exceed  36,  a  shortage  of  1  class¬ 
room  was  indicated  on  the  questionnaire. 

This  result  was  reached  despite  the 
fact  that  in  a  given  school,  there  might 
be  40  pupils  in  one  room,  and  across  the 
hall,  only  20  in  the  other.  In  other 
words,  despite  the  fact  that  the  total 
number  of  pupils  was  only  60,  the  fact 
that  one  room  contained  more  than  36 
and  was  therefore  overcrowded  under 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  there  resulted  a  shortage 
of  one  classroom.  So  much  for  789  of 
the  1,801  classrooms  reported  to  be  the 
shortage  in  South  Carolina.  Now  let  us 
turn  to  what  was  described  to  me  quite 
candidly  as  the  synthetic  shortage. 
This  consisted  of  1,012  of  the  total  1,801 
shortage.  The  1,012  classrooms  were 
found  necessary  for  replacement  of 
existing  classrooms  which  did  not  meet 
optimum  standards  of  construction, 
space,  and  arrangements.  There  is  no 
denial  that  these  classrooms  could  be 
improved,  but  it  is  unquestioned  by  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
that  the  classrooms  designated  for  re¬ 
placement,  and  thereby  included  in  the 
shortage,  are  adequate  at  the  present 
time.  One  specific  example  of  the  type 
of  classroom  which  did  not  meet  the 
standards,  and  therefore  was  shown  as 
a  shortage  because  of  the  need  for  re¬ 
placement,  was  the  case  of  an  auditor¬ 
ium  which  had  been  partitioned  into 
three  classrooms.  Certainly  the  design 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
that  which  an  architect  would  recom¬ 
mend  for  new  construction,  but  it  does 
provide  housing  which  is  warm,  dry,  and 
comfortable.  These  facts  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  the  astronomical 
shortages  reported  from  time  to  time  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Another  point  which  highlights  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  application  of  the  term 
“aid  to  education”  in  this  instance  arises 
from  the  effect  which  financial  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  National  Government  would 
have  on  local  initiative  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  educational  process.  If  in 
the  recent  congressional  hearings  on 
education  bills  there  was  one  conclusion 
by  the  witnesses  which  approached 
unanimity,  it  was  on  the  essentiality  of 
maintaining  and  stimulating  local  in¬ 
itiative.  Education  is  not  a  matter  that 
can  be  isolated  in  a  classroom  designed 
for  that  purpose,  any  more  than  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  considered  only  in  terms  of 
physical  plant.  It  is  a  process  which,  if 
successful,  must  draw  from  the  totality 
of  the  individual’s  experience,  including 
not  only  that  obtained  in  a  classroom, 
but  also  the  experiences  in  the  home,  the 
community,  and  the  church.  Perhaps 
in  this  modern  age,  when  homework  is 
not  as  fashionable  among  the  more  so¬ 
phisticated  of  our  school  personnel,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  out-of-school 
experience  contributes  less  than  it  for¬ 
merly  did.  Nevertheless,  only  those  who 


refuse  to  acknowledge  reality  would  deny 
that  the  attitudes  of  parents  are  reflected 
to  a  major  degree  in  the  attitude  of  a 
child  toward  the  educational  process. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  parental  apathy  constitutes,  at 
present,  a  substantial  handicap.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage  that 
wherever  a  man’s  treasure  lies,  there  will 
his  heart  be  also,  the  remaining  parental 
interest  may  be  tied,  to  a  degree,  to  the 
parents’  direct  financial  support  of  the 
local  educational  system.  Should  the 
National  Government,  far  removed  from 
the  scene,  undertake  by  a  vast  program 
to  usurp  this  responsibility,  parental 
apathy  is  sure  to  increase.  The  result 
would  be  damage  rather  than  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation,  regardless  of  the  number  of  class¬ 
rooms  constructed  with  Federal  money. 
A  house  does  not  a  home  make,  and 
neither  does  a  classroom  educate  a  child. 

The  most  perplexing  question  raised  by 
this  entire  proposal  concerns  the  appar¬ 
ent  assumption  that  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  source  of  income  that 
transcends  the  financial  ability  of  the 
combined  citizenry  of  all  the  States  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  National  Government  now  collects 
three-fourths  of  all  taxes.  Regardless  of 
that  fact,  however,  in  the  past  30  years 
the  National  Government’s  revenues 
have  been  inadequate  to  meet  budget 
expenditures  25  times.  In  total,  national 
taxes  have  brought  in  only  three-fourths 
of  the  national  outlays,  and  the  other 
one-fourth  was  covered  by  raising  the 
national  debt  $270  billion,  an  average  of 
$9  billion  a  year. 

The  National  Government  has  no 
source  of  revenue  save  the  taxpayers, 
each  of  whom  is  subject  to  taxation  by 
one  or  more  of  the  several  States.  How 
then  can  the  argument  be  made  that, 
since  the  States  and  local  communities 
are  not  capable  of  adequately  supporting 
the  educational  systems,  the  National 
Government  must  do  it  for  them?  Per¬ 
haps  those  who  propound  this  argument 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  borrowed  funds. 
If  so,  their  thoughts  are  not  only  un¬ 
sound  from  a  fiscal  viewpoint — the  na¬ 
tional  deficit  is  now  approximately  $292 
billion — but  also  fallacious,  for  the  States 
are  in  better  financial  condition  and 
therefore  better  able  to  borrow  than  is 
the  National  Government  itself.  There 
is  no  magic  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  entire  matter  may  be  summarized 
quite  succinctly.  State  sovereignty  is 
one  of  the  principal  weights  holding  the 
balance  between  the  tyrannically  in¬ 
clined  power  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  safeguards  of  individual 
liberty.  The  proposal  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  grants  by  the  National 
Government  to  the  educational  system 
in  the  various  States  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  control  from  the  National 
Government.  This  control  would  destroy 
one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  State  sover¬ 
eignty  and  imperil  the  individual  liberty 
which  that  sovereignty  was  instituted  to 
protect.  That  such  control  will  follow 
is  established  by  a  clear  pattern  of 
precedence  far  more  convincing  than 
the  denials  and  protestations  to  the 
contrary. 
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The  educational  system  is  not  being 
neglected  in  the  United  States  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  We  are  devoting 
approximately  three  times  the  expendi¬ 
tures  per  capita  for  education  as  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  is  more  education  for  the  dollar 
rather  than  more  dollars  for  education 
which  is  needed. 

There  is  no  sound  basis  for  assuming 
that  the  States  cannot  meet  and  are  not 
meeting  their  classroom  needs,  on  the 
whole.  Figures  to  the  contrary  are  ob¬ 
viously  unreliable  and  are  compiled  in 
an  effort  to  accomplish  a  desired  im¬ 
pression. 

To  adopt  this  program  would  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  local  initiative, 
thereby  damaging,  rather  than  aiding, 
the  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  National  Government  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  financial  ability  to  the  States 
collectively;  it  struggles  with  a  debt  of 
$292  billion.  The  National  Government 
can  send  no  funds  to  the  States  which 
it  has  not  first,  either  by  taxation  or  in¬ 
flation,  taken  from  the  citizens  of  the 
States. 

To  adopt  such  a  proposal  would  be  the 
height  of  foolishness. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
adopt  Federal  aid  to  education,  we  are 
entering  upon  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
programs  that  has  ever  been  projected 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Constitution  was  written  in 
1787. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  will  regret  the 
day — the  very  day,  whether  it  is  today  or 
tomorrow  or  some  day  in  the  future — 
that  the  Federal  Government  injects  it¬ 
self  into  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  sound  state¬ 
ment  of  principle. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  it  in  all  its  forms.  No  matter 
how  well  intentioned  are  the  proponents 
of  Federal  aid,  not  doubting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  their  sincere  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  educational  opportunity,  I 
believe  it  is  pitifully  naive  to  assume  that 
there  can  be  Federal  aid  to  education 
without  Federal  control. 

If  we  deliver  into  the  hands  of  a 
strong  central  government  the  direction 
of  public  education,  we  are  destroying 
the  last  and  most  important  vestige  of 
States  rights  and  individual  rights. 

Mr.  President,  every  child  in  America 
is  entitled  to  an  education  that  is  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  his  par¬ 
ents  and  their  neighbors  and  friends  and 
community  leaders.  We  deny  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  when  we  transfer 
that  control  to  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
responsible  to  no  one,  but  a  bureaucracy 
that  soon  becomes  arrogant  and  domi¬ 
nating,  and  always  is  far  removed  from 
the  people.  It  is  because  I  believe  in 
public  education  that  I  want  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  stay  out. 

If  we  deliver  education  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government,  we  are 
delivering  a  system,  which  by  its  very 
nature  needs  the  interest  and  super¬ 
vision  of  community  responsibility,  to  a 


far-off  bureaucracy  which  cannot  know 
or  administer  local  affairs. 

Parenst  deliver  their  children  to  the 
public  schools  of  our  State  for  13  years’ 
instruction.  They  see  the  schools  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  home  and  are  intimately 
interested  in  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  community  school.  It  is  they 
who  know  whether  the  school  plant  is 
adequate,  whether  teachers  are  doing 
the  right  kind  of  a  job.  It  is  they  who 
rise  to  the  occasion  when  a  wholesome 
program  of  their  community  school 
needs  civil  support  or  additional  finan¬ 
cial  help. 

It  is  they  who  devote  hours  of  volun¬ 
teer  work  to  school  boards,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  other  groups 
who  are  so  completely  dedicated  to  giv¬ 
ing  the  children  of  their  community  the 
fullest  and  best  school  instruction  it  is 
possible  to  achieve. 

The  local  school,  the  home,  and  the 
church  have  the  awesome  responsibility 
and  greatest  privilege  of  fashioning  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth  for 
adulthood.  This  endeavor  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  noblest.  It  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  a  far-removed 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  arguments 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  can  be  dev¬ 
astated  by  moral  rebuttal  alone.  From 
the  nature  of  the  educational  process, 
the  need  for  parental  and  paternal  inter¬ 
est  from  the  community  is  obvious.  The 
knowledge  that  a  central  bureaucracy 
cannot  possess  the  facts  of  a  local  situ¬ 
ation  is  equally  obvious  to  those  who 
have  other  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition  to  those  compelling  moral 
reasons  against  Federal  aid,  there  are 
also  very  practical  objections  which  are 
equally  devastating. 

A  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  wrote: 

My  experience  in  handling  Federal  sub¬ 
sidies  -for  education  under  the  limited  acts 
which  are  now  in  existence  has  taught  me 
that  you  must  have  either  Federal  control 
and  interference  or  you  must  have  misap¬ 
propriation  of  funds  and  waste  *  *  *.  If  we 
embark  upon  a  program  of  turning  over 
Federal  money  to  schools  without  any 
strings  attached,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  waste,  extravagance  and  mis¬ 
use  of  these  funds  will  result  in  a  reaction 
or  a  change.  The  alternative  is  Federal 
control. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  said  in  1921: 

Unless  the  school  is  both  the  work  and 
the  pride  of  the  community  it  serves,  it  is 
nothing.  A  school  system  that  grows  nat¬ 
urally  in  response  to  the  needs  and  ambi¬ 
tions  of  a  hundred  thousand  different  com¬ 
munities  will  be  a  better  school  system  than 
any  which  can  be  imposed  upon  those  lo¬ 
calities  by  the  aid  of  grants  of  public  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  accompanied  by 
Federal  regulations.  Federal  inspections. 
Federal  reports,  and  Federal  uniformities. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator-statesmen  in  the 
Middle  West  is  Dr.  Allen  P.  Burkhardt, 
superintendent  of  schools  and  president 
of  the  junior  college  at  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
I  quote  a  statement  of  his : 

The  best  argument  against  such  perma¬ 
nent  Federal  assumption  of  responsibility 
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for  education  is  the  faith  in  and  success 
of  local-State  government  in  this  field.  And 
local  control  of  education  has  succeeded.  In 
fact,  we  Americans  have  evolved  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  ever  developed  through  the 
diverse  approaches  of  the  48  States. 

I  have  nothing  against  change,  if  change 
will  actually  mean  progress.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  a  change  to  Federal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  education  would  represent 
anything  but  deterioration — deterioration  in 
local  effort  and  deterioration  to  have  good 
schools. 

I  continue  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
Burkhardt : 

The  American  people  can  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  continued  extension  of  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunities.  Financial  support 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  generously  provided 
and  standards  have  steadily  risen,  even  in 
the  less  wealthy  States.  There  is  ample  rea¬ 
son  to  regard  State  and  local  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  one  of  our  most  prized  traditions. 
*  *  * 

The  States  do  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
their  educational  requirements.  This  is  a 
proven  fact.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
probably  every  school  district  in  the  United 
States  is  in  better  financial  condition  than  is 
our  Federal  Government.  Federal  aid  to  the 
schools  of  America  would  either  increase 
deficit  spending  or  Federal  taxation  and 
speed  the  inflationary  trend.  With  financial 
aid  would  eventually  come  Federal  control. 
Any  degree  of  Federal  control  over  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  disastrous  to  our  tradition  of 
local  authority  and  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  not  a 
partisan  one.  The  rights  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  to  attend  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  parents  and  the  local 
leaders  of  their  community  is  at  stake 
tonight.  This  is  certainly  not  a  partisan 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
telegram  from  a  vice  president  of  a 
Young  Democrats  Club  of  one  of  the 
larger  counties  of  my  State.  He  says: 

Congratulations  on  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  action  of  February  3,  1960.  A  more 
efficient  and  effective  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  you  ponder  is  to  return  the  problem  to 
the  several  States  to  whom  it  rightly  be¬ 
longs  and  from  whom  the  funds  for  your 
proposed  aid  must  necessarily  flow.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  demands  Federal  ap¬ 
proval  of  disbursements  the  natural  sequence 
being  federalized  thought  control  and  vo¬ 
cational  determination  within  a  generation. 
State  problems  are  compounded  rather  than 
solved  by  Federal  realinement  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  If  you  must  give  us  aid  let  it  be  in 
the  form  of  the  representation  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  have  young  men 
like  that  interested  in  government  and 
interested  in  the  rights  of  parents  to 
supervise  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
right  of  the  children  to  attend  a  school 
the  course  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
parents,  by  the  scout  leaders,  by  the  civic 
leaders,  by  the  pastors,  and  by  the  other 
wonderful  people  who  make  up  our  sev¬ 
eral  communities.  These  people  can  and 
will  continue  to  do  more  for  the  children 
of  America  than  any  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

A  bureaucracy  inevitably  becomes  in¬ 
tolerant  of  the  ideas  of  others.  It  dis¬ 
regards  the  wishes  of  self-governing 
people.  It  exerts  a  power  to  compel  hu¬ 
man  beings  to  be  uniform  and  alike. 
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We  do  not  want  that  sort  of  direction  of 
our  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
another  educator.  His  point  is  well 
made,  even  though  he  uses  a  lighter  vein. 
I  quote  William  O’Brien,  professor  of 
government  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the  current 
problem  of  education  “needs"  and  the  solvent 
proposed  by  many  to  dissipate  them.  First, 
on  the  general  question  of  Federal  aid,  peo¬ 
ple  should  realize  that  financial  assistance 
from  the  Central  Government  is  always  sup¬ 
plied  with  their  money  and  not  given  by 
some  magnanimous  donor  from  outer  space 
with  his  own  cornucopia  of  independent 
wealth.  Moreover,  dollars  invariably  lose 
.weight  on  their  round  trip  to  Washington 
where  the  political  brokerage  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats  is  deducted.  Many  Congressmen  forget 
these  basic  facts  of  life  when  following  their 
generous  impulse  to  give  you  the  shirt  off 
their  own  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  measure  and 
all  versions  of  it  will  be  defeated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  will  result  in  better  education 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
proposition  was  ever  doubted,  I  presume 
the  one  thing  our  debate  of  the  past  2 
days  has  clearly  established  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  for  the  American 
people  to  be  well  educated.  To  this  ex¬ 
tent,  therefore,  we  are  on  common 
ground. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposition  has 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  or  the  merits  of  the  pending 
bill. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
opposition  to  the  many  Federal  spending 
programs  in  this  field  which  we  have 
considered  lately  does  not  mean  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  well-educated  and  informed 
citizenry,  any  more  than  support  of  these 
programs  assures  us  that  we  will  have 
them. 

To  be  sure,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
mounting  problems  which  face  our  Na¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  bountiful 
life  it  affords,  we  must  have  skilled  and 
alert  people. 

The  fact  that  we  have  made  rapid 
and  profound  changes  in  our  way  of  life, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  at  an  in¬ 
creasing  pace  while  assuming  the  grave 
responsibility  of  leadership  for  the  free 
world,  signifies  that  our  educational 
standards  have  been  exceptionally  high. 
This  reflects  great  credit  upon  our  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ever-broadening 
scope  of  our  responsibilities  require  that 
we  intelligently  and  adequately  support 
our  schools  not  only  to  maintain  our 
unparalleled  standard  of  living,  but  to 
improve  it. 

To  these  ends,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  unswervingly  dedicated.  So, 
for  that  matter,  it  may  be  said  of  others 
engaged  in  this  debate.  The  difference 
among  us  lies  in  the  means  we  consider 
wise  to  achieve  these  desired  objectives. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  its  advocates  mainly  point 
to  a  shortage  of  classrooms  and  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  teachers’  salaries.  On  the 
basis  of  these  two  conditions,  numerous 
proposals  have  been  offered.  They  have 


been  described  at  great  length  by  their 
authors.  No  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  my  reviewing  them  here. 

However,  in  their  eagerness  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  each  proposal,  an 
important  preliminary  question  is  passed 
over.  Is  Federal  legislation  of  any  form 
necessary  at  all? 

I  deplore  the  all  too  prevalent  notion 
that  whenever  a  problem  exists  within 
our  national  boundaries,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  its  solution  must  be  found  in  Fed¬ 
eral  action,  especially  in  some  form  of 
dollar  appropriations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been 
adequately  demonstrated  that  these  so¬ 
lutions,  whatever  their  character,  solve 
more  problems  than  they  would  create. 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  they  prove  to  be 
as  inexpensive  as  initially  claimed. 

The  existence  of  a  national  problem 
does  not  suggest  either  the  necessity  for 
or  the  desirability  of  Federal  interven¬ 
tion.  Often  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  only  undesirable  but 
affirmatively  harmful.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  education. 

Even  in  these  instances  where  Federal 
action  may  be  appropriate,  by  no  means 
do  we  find  that  all  proposals  for  Federal 
intervention  are  good.  Some  may  serve 
the  desired  purpose.  Others  may  not. 
It  is  necessary  first  to  understand  the 
character  and  extent  of  our  problem  be¬ 
fore  we  choose  among  the  variety  of  pro¬ 
posals  directed  at  the  manner  by  which 
we  should  proceed. 

First,  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
need  for  more  and  better  classrooms. 
Many  figures  have  been  quoted  in  this 
debate.  These  facts,  however,  stand 
out: 

In  1954,  the  reported  shortage  of  class¬ 
rooms  was  370,000. 

By  1956,  the  shortage  was  reduced  to 
159,000. 

In  1959,  it  was  reduced  to  132,400  class¬ 
rooms. 

Furthermore,  an  average  of  70,000 
classrooms  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  2  years.  Projected 
over  a  period  of  the  next  5  years,  we  will 
have  350,000  new  classrooms  without 
any  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  clear  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
The  shortage  in  our  classrooms  is  stead¬ 
ily  decreasing.  The  pressure  for  more 
classrooms,  which  was  acute  in  the  last 
decade,  is  now  subsiding. 

Construction,  moveover,  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  general  population  growth 
and  school  enrollment.  Hence,  in  the 
main,  the  need  for  classrooms  is  being 
met.  This  is  being  done  on  a  basis 
which  is  economically  sound  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  time-tested  practice  of 
relying  on  the  initiative  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

One  further  observation  could  be  made. 
It  is  based  on  the  most  recent  classroom 
survey  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
filed  on  January  16,  1960.  It  shows  that 
of  the  40,604  school  districts  in  the 
United  States,  less  than  1  percent,  347 
districts  to  be  precise,  expect  to  have 
difficulty  marketing  school  construction 
bonds  because  of  limitations  in  their  mill 
levy  rate  or  property  valuation.  Of  these 
347,  a  total  of  107  had  enrollments  less 


than  600  students.  Out  of  these  347 
districts,  furthermore,  approximately 
237  are  shown  to  have  definite  classroom 
shortages  which  total  3,086. 

Clearly,  the  problem  narrows  down  to 
this:  Shall  we  commit  ourselves  to  a 
multi-billion-dollar  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  which  is  distributed 
across  the  board  to  all  of  the  States, 
whether  needed  or  not,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  obvious.  The 
pending  legislation  is  not  tailored  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  local 
community.  In  that  sense,  it  is  totally 
out  of  place,  ill-considered  and  very 
harmful  to  our  educational  system. 

The  much  more  direct  and  effective 
solution  would  provide  credit  aid  which 
would  result  in  construction  of  class¬ 
rooms  only  where  needed  and  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken.  In 
other  words,  if  our  target  is  real  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  public  schools,  we  ought  to 
aim  and  shoot  at  the  problem  with  a 
rifle  instead  of  a  shotgun. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
entire  effort  in  the  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  effort  is  one  to  achieve  Federal 
intervention  and  control  of  our  public 
schools  and  educational  programs. 

Even  the  multi-billion-dollar  con¬ 
struction  program,  should  we  limit  our 
consideration  to  it  alone,  would  come 
within  Federal  control  sooner  or  later. 
This  would  be  true  in  spite  of  express 
disclaimers  in  the  law. 

A  disclaimer,  easily  inserted,  can  by 
the  same  process  be  repealed  or  modi¬ 
fied  by  this  or  a  succeeding  Congress. 

Furthermore,  provisions  eventually 
work  their  way  into  the  bill  calling  for 
the  submission  of  plans  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  approval.  They  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  the  reduction  or  con¬ 
solidation  of  school  districts.  This 
means  Washington  wishes  and  decisions 
will  prevail  on  the  location  of  our 
schools,  as  well  as  in  many  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

Lastly,  Federal  control  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  that  funds  appropriated 
will  be  properly  expended.  This  is  an 
obligation  which  is  not  only  expected  but 
necessary.  The  consequence,  however,  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  in 
reality  exert  an  influence  over  the  use  of 
money  without  strings  attached. 

Federal  control  will  likewise  be  in¬ 
evitable  if  teachers’  salaries  were  paid  in 
part  by  Government  checks.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  acknowledged  that  teachers  in 
many  localities  are  poorly  compensated, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  high  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  grave  responsibilities  that  at¬ 
tach  to  the  job.  Most  certainly,  however, 
the  matter  of  recruiting  teachers  and 
training  ought  to  remain  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  local  school  districts. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  program,  one  effect  most 
surely  would  be  that  teacher  qualifica¬ 
tions,  tenure,  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  would  become  subject  to  Federal 
standards  and  prescription.  The  pattern 
which  follows  is  all  too  familiar.  The 
local  school  board  would  soon  be  submit¬ 
ting  its  plans  for  recruiting,  qualifying 
and  supervising  the  teachers  to  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  and  its  Office  of  Education  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  we  reach 
the  core  of  the  debate.  Is  Federal  inter¬ 
vention  and  control,  whatever  its  form 
or  direction,  bad  for  our  body  politic?  I 
maintain  that  it  is. 

In  its  very  essence.  Federal  participa¬ 
tion  signifies  a  loss  of  individual  liberty 
and  the  right  of  local  self-government. 

It  destroys  our  Federal  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  means  that  in  effect  there 
will  be  no  State  lines  or  even  any  States 
in  the  field  of  education. 

It  means  further  concentration  of 
power  in  Washington. 

It  constitutes  another  vast  step  to 
make  our  Nation’s  Capital  the  master 
mechanic  of  even  more  activities. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  for  bet¬ 
ter  education,  tyranny  in  the  form  of  a 
centralized,  all-powerful  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  getting  an  even  more  firm 
hold  on  our  people. 

Liberties  and  rights  are  never  taken 
away  from  a  people  by  action  which  is 
so  labeled.  It  is  invariably  an  oblique 
attack.  The  technique  is  to  represent 
that  a  poor  job  is  being  done  and  that  a 
better  one  can  be  done  with  the  new  pro¬ 
posal  at  hand. 

Should  the  people  accept  this  alterna¬ 
tive,  eventually  certain  important  con¬ 
cepts  must  be  abandoned.  In  this  case, 
the  loss  will  be  independent  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  local  management  of  our  schools 
and  curricula,  and  loss  of  selection  and 
supervision  over  the  teachers.  The  price 
may  eventually  be  freedom  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  have  not  shown  a  lack  of  concern 
about  our  vigorous  and  independent 
school  systems.  This  interest  in  good 
public  education  should  not  be  confused, 
however,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  Federal 
participation.  By  a  close  analysis  of  re¬ 
cent  local  elections  involving  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  bond  issues  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  exactly  the  opposite  can  be 
established.  But  the  pattern  of  votes 
emphasized  one  point  very  clearly.  Our 
citizens  will  approve  only  those  programs 
which  are  both  responsive  to  a  demon¬ 
strated  need  for  education  and  are  free 
of  senseless  extravagance. 

This  is  the  inherent  danger  of  any 
program  entailing  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Where  funds  are  derived  from 
Federal  taxation  and  are  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  control  over  the  kind  of 
teaching  which  is  offered  is  lifted  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  with  it. 

This  local  control  has  been  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  assuring  that  we  are  provided 
with  sound  educational  programs.  This 
control  should  not  readily  be  abandoned. 

The  thought,  therefore,  occurs  to 
many  of  us  as  to  propriety  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  aid.  What  illusions 
does  it  foster?  It  will  hardly  afford  Fed¬ 
eral  relief  to  education.  We  are  cur¬ 
rently  spending  approximately  $24  bil¬ 
lion  annually  for  education  under  col¬ 
lege  level.  Assistance  in  the  amount  of 
$500  million  a  year  as  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  reported  would  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  living  up  to  the  expectations  of 
such  relief. 


More  importantly,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  large  portions  of  these  funds  spent 
on  education  will  still  have  to  be  raised 
locally.  The  people  in  Nebraska,  for 
example,  will  continue  to  raise  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  spend  for 
public  education  in  Nebraska.  However, 
a  tax  for  the  new  Federal  share  will  have 
to  be  met,  plus  additional  funds  raised 
to  provide  the  matching  State  money  by 
which  the  new  Federal  grants  can  be 
made  available. 

With  the  prospect  of  increased  taxes 
considered  with  the  objection  to  the  en¬ 
suing  Federal  control,  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  public  would  not  be  served 
by  abandoning  a  well-tried  and  effective 
system  of  public  education  in  favor  of 
an  unprecedented  and  perilous  program 
of  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  editorial  published  on 
February  2,  1960,  in  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  entitled  “Three  Little  Words”  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Little  Words 

One  of  the  National  Education  Association 
leaflets  Omaha  teachers  found  in  their  mail 
boxes  asked  this  question : 

“Have  you  told  your  Congressman  about 
your  own  local  problems,  that  you  want  him 
to  back  pending  legislation  to  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  support,  without  Federal  con¬ 
trol?” 

Those  last  three  words  are  mighty  impor¬ 
tant.  They  are  the  sugar  coating  on  the  pill. 
They  are  the  bait  by  which  advocates  of 
Federal  school  aid  hope  to  hook  the  country 
on  a  program  that  would  eventually  cost  as 
much  as  $4  billion  a  year. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
Government  in  Washington  would  spend 
such  huge  sums  on  the  schools  without  con¬ 
trolling  the  ways  in  which  it  is  spent?  All 
experience  with  grants-in-aid  shows  that  the 
Government  sets  standards  and  makes  sure 
that  the  States  and  local  governments  ad¬ 
here  to  them.  The  local  government  must 
accept  the  control  or  it  will  not  get  the 
money. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  school  aid  would 
be  different.  Washington  might  let  school 
boards  decide  the  location  of  a  new  school, 
for  example,  just  as  it  now  lets  a  State  or 
community  decide — subject  to  Federal  veto — 
the  routing  of  a  Federal-aid  highway.  But 
the  road  must  meet  Washington’s  standards 
and  fit  Washington’s  pattern  for  the  Nation. 
And  it  is  Washington,  not  the  State  or  local 
government,  which  decides  whether  the 
standards  are  being  met. 

To  look  at  this  matter  from  Washington’s 
viewpoint,  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  spent  aid  money  the  way  Washing¬ 
ton  wants  it  spent.  The  Government’s  con¬ 
trolling  hand  should  follow  the  Federal  dol¬ 
lars.  Congress  would  be  negligent  in  its 
duty  if  it  simply  dispensed  billions  without 
a  voice  in  the  way  the  money  is  used. 

That  is  the  bitter  logic  of  Federal  aid. 
Many  Americans  would  have  more  respect 
for  the  advocates  of  school  aid  if  they  would 
follow  the  logic  and  try  to  defend  federali¬ 
zation  of  the  schools. 

That  would  at  least  be  an  honest  approach. 
The  probability  that  the  American  people 
would  not  knowingly  swap  control  of  their 
schools  for  a  Washington  subsidy  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  reason  why  that  approach  is  not 
used — and  why  we  are  hearing  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  hear  the  promise  that 


the  public  schools  can  have  Federal  money 
without  Federal  control. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  propound  a  few  inquiries  to 
the  minority  leader.  I  hope  that  when 
that  colloquy  is  concluded  we  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  have  an¬ 
other  quorum  call,  with  the  stipulation 
that  at  the  end  of  the  quorum  call — it 
would  not  be  a  live  quorum  call — the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader. 

An  hour  or  so  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  offered  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  my  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10, 
after  the  word  “to”  to  insert  “State 
certified  and  approved,”  so  as  to  make 
the  phrase  read:  “to  State  certified  and 
approved,  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  States  for 
constructing  school  facilities.” 

I  accepted  the  amendment  because  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  said  in  the  earlier  debate  we 
seek  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  this 
amendment,  as  occurred  in  some  in¬ 
stances  under  the  GI  bill  in  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  funds  for  GI’s  to  go  to  private 
schools.  There  was  a  mushrooming 
overnight  of  so-called  private  schools 
which  were  anything  but  real  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Since  we  agreed  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  awhile  ago, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  raised  which  we  ought  to 
try  to  clarify  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  way  of  legislative  history,  because  I 
accepted  the  amendment  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  I  have  just  stated,  namely,  to  make 
certain  that  legitimate  private  schools 
may  receive  loans  under  this  proposal. 

However,  I  have  been  advised  that 
many  States  do  not  have  formal  proce¬ 
dures  for  certifying  or  approving  private 
schools.  What  they  have  are  State  stat¬ 
utes  which  authorize  the  graduates  of 
such  schools  to  go  on  to  high  school  or 
on  to  college.  So  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois: 

I  assume  it  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Senator’s  clarifying  amendment 
that  loans  will  be  made  available  only 
to  those  schools  where  the  attendance 
by  pupils  satisfies  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  statutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  might  be  one 
of  the  factors:  there  could  be  others,  of 
course.  I  do  not  have  all  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  different  statutes  in 
mind.  But  certainly  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  very 
particularly  its  general  counsel,  would  be 
mindful  of  exactly  the  situation  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  in  mind. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention,  I  thought  I  ought  to  make  some 
inquiry  as  to  whether  this  provision 
would  offer  a  completely  unregulated 
loan  possibility  to  any  kind  of  school, 
with  no  respect  to  the  statutes  of  the 
given  States  at  all.  It  was  on  the  basis 
of  observations  made  by  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  would 
manifestly  speak  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  also,  that  this  language 
was  suggested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  tarry  a  moment 
longer?  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  and  I  are  of  one  mind. 

So  that  the  legislative  history  may  be 
perfectly  clear,  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  that  when  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  finds  that  under  the 
State  statutes  of  any  State  a  private 
school  meets  the  standards  necessary  to 
qualify  its  students  under  State  law  to 
transfer  back  and  forth  from  a  private 
school  to  a  public  school,  and  to  advance 
from  a  private  school  to  a  higher  school, 
such  a  school  would  fall  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  this  amendment  and  would  be 
eligible  for  a  loan  under  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  very  definitely  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  language  here  involved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request:  I  wish  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  proviso  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  call — and  it 
would  not  be  a  live  quorum — the  Senate 
immediately  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Morse  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment,  please? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  best  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  this  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  having  accepted  the 
perfecting  language:  but  I  still  have 
some  difficulty  with  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  press  my  opposition  upon  other 
Senators;  but  I  make  this  statement, 
rather,  to  provide  the  legislative  history. 

The  interest  rate  provided  in  this 
amendment  is  the  higher  of  two;  one  is 
2%  percent,  as  I  understand;  and  the 
other  would  be  the  average  rate  on  all 
interest-bearing  obligations  which  are  a 
part  of  the  public  debt,  plus  one-eighth 
of  1  percent.  So  if  the  average  at  the 
present  time  is  2%  percent,  and  if  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  is  added,  that  would 
be  2%  percent.  So  in  either  event,  as 
of  this  moment,  the  highest  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  which  could  be  charged  on  the 
loans  would  be  2%  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  so  advised  by 
the  experts  who  helped  draft  this 
amendment.  What  we  have  here  is  the 


same  provision  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  College  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  quite  correct; 
to  that,  I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
provision  in  that  act;  and  I  understand 
it  is  also  the  same  as  the  provision  in 
two  or  three  other  acts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  we 
can  forget  about  2%  percent  per  annum, 
now,  because  of  the  general  increase  in 
interest  rates ;  and  I  am  advised  that  the 
rate  would  be  in  excess  of  2%  percent, 
because  the  amendment  provides — 

Not  more  theft  the  higher  of  (A)  2%  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum — 

And  so  forth.  I  am  advised  that  at 
the  present  time  it  would  be  in  excess 
of  2%  percent,  but  it  would  be  flexible 
from  year  to  year  as  the  money  situation 
in  the  country  would  change. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding — as  of  perhaps  a  good 
hour  ago — is  that  the  best  information  I 
could  get  is  that  the  average  interest 
rate  is  about  2%  percent.  If  we  add  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent,  we  would  have  2% 
percent.  The  other  alternative  of  the 
bill  is  2%  percent;  so  the  rate  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  2%  percent, 
and  conceivably  it  might  be  3  percent. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  last  two 
issues  financed  by  the  Treasury  were  at 
4%  percent.  So  even  if  we  got  up  to 
2%  percent,  under  either  alternative  of 
this  amendment,  the  Treasury  would 
still  be  losing  2  percent  on  every  dollar 
which  was  loaned  under  the  $75  million 
herein  authorized. 

The  reason  I  make  the  point  is  simply 
that  today  we  have  the  REA  loans  which 
are  made  at  2  percent,  no  matter  what 
the  Treasury  has  to  pay  in  order  to  get 
the  money;  and  whatever  the  difference 
is,  it  is  very  definitely  a  loss  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury. 

The  question  is,  how  long  can  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  finance  at  that  rate,  if  we 
undertake  to  do  this  in  a  great  many 
fields?  If  we  are  going  to  borrow  at 
4%  percent  and  if  we  are  going  to  loan 
at  2%  percent,  obviously  the  more  we 
loan,  the  more  we  lose. 

The  situation  is  a  little  like  that  of  a 
fellow  I  knew  in  Ridge  Square,  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  when  I  went  to  school  there.  He 
had  in  front  of  his  store  a  sign,  “Cloth¬ 
ing  Below  Cost.”  I  asked  him,  “How  do 
you  sell  it  below  cost  and  still  stay  in 
business?” 

He  replied,  “The  reason  is  that  we 
sell  so  many  suits.”  [Laughter.] 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  will  realize  that 
if  many  suits  are  sold,  and  if  a  loss  is 
taken  on  each  suit  sold,  something  is 
going  to  happen.  But  he  said  that  was 
the  way  he  stayed  in  business. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  describe  the  situ¬ 
ation  by  referring  to  an  old  wheeze  that 
Dr.  Eaton  used  to  tell,  years  ago,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a 
very  gracious  and  distinguished  minister 
who  became  a  Member  of  the  House.  I 
remember  chortling,  one  day  when  I  was 
sitting  in  one.  of  the  front  seats,  when 
he  unfolded  this  tale: 

He  said  that  a  teacher  once  told  her 
pupils  to  get  out  their  pencils  and  their 


slates  and  figure  the  answer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Suppose  a  cat  fell  into  a  well 
100  feet  deep,  and  suppose  the  cat  tried 
to  climb  out  of  the  well;  but  suppose 
that  every  time  the  cat  climbed  up  1 
foot,  the  cat  fell  back  2  feet.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  then:  How  long  would  it  take  the 
cat  to  get  out  of  the  well? 

Dr.  Eaton  said  that  the  children  went 
to  work  with  their  pencils  and  their 
slates;  and  finally  one  boy  raised  his 
hand.  The  teacher  said,  “Johnny,  can 
I  be  of  any  help?” 

The  boy  replied,  “Teacher,  if  I  can 
have  a  couple  of  more  slate  pencils  and 
another  45  minutes,  I’m  pretty  sure  I 
can  land  that  cat  in  hell.”  [Laughter.] 

So  here  we  are  proposing  to  have  the 
Government  lend  at  2%  percent  and 
borrow  at  4%  percent.  I  should  like  any 
Senator  to  tell  me  how  long  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  could  exist  under  those 
circumstances. 

So  I  feel  that  the  legislative  history 
of  the  interest  provision  must  be  made, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
exactly  right  on  the  college  housing  loans 
and  those  in  other  fields. 

But  I  resisted  and  fought  them  on  the 
floor,  on  the  ground  that  the  interest 
rate  was  a  subsidized  interest  rate.  And 
I  must  also  lift  up  my  voice  and  object 
to  this  one,  one  the  ground  that  even 
though  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  loans  to 
nonprofit  private  schools,  it  is  still  a  sub¬ 
sidized  interest  rate;  and  if  we  subsidize 
enough  of  them,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
solvency  of  our  Federal  Treasury  and  of 
our  budget  will  finally  be. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  made  the 
legislative  history,  I  am  content  to  leave 
it  at  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  asked  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  yield,  so  that  I  can 
make  what  I  now  say  a  part  of  his  pres¬ 
entation,  rather  than  mine. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  making  the  legislative  history,  because 
I  know  he  realizes  that  I  want  all  the 
facts  brought  out  clearly  here  before 
Senators  vote  on  this  provision. 

I  wish  to  point  out  clearly  what'  the 
provision  is,  beginning  with  the  “(B)” 
portion  of  paragraph  (3),  on  page  3: 

(B)  the  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  added  to  the  average  an¬ 
nual  interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
on  which  the  contract  for  the  loan  is  made 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum; 

That  means  that  we  take  all  of  the 
Government’s  interest-bearing  obliga¬ 
tions — not  the  lowest  or  the  highest,  but 
the  average  of  all  of  them — and  add  to 
that  rate  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  average;  and  that  is  what  we  say  we 
shall  make  available  by  way  of  interest 
charges  to  these  private  schools — just  as 
we  do  to  private  colleges  now,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  housing  program  for 
them  and  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
enment’s  supplying  them  in  some  in¬ 
stances  with  the  construction  of  labora- 
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tories  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories; 
and  they  are  sectarian  colleges  as  well 
as  private  colleges. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  was  that  I  think  the  same  equi¬ 
ties  should  flow  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  to  the  elementary  schools,  in  view  of 
the  figures  which  I  presented,  namely, 
that  at  the  present  time  they  make  a 
contribution  of  $1,185  million  a  year, 
minimum,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  services  they  render  the  children 
who  now  are  attending  those  private 
schools. 

This  afternoon  I  said,  and  I  now  re¬ 
peat,  that  in  my  judgment — and  I  would 
not  be  a  party  to  the  amendment  if  I 
thought  it  to  the  slightest  degree  vio¬ 
lated  this — this  amendment  is  com¬ 
pletely  clear  of  any  successful  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  violation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  This  amendment  is  in  line  with 
all  the  list  of  legislative  precedents 
which  I  set  forth  this  afternoon — such 
as  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  College 
Housing  Act,  and  others.  I  think  it  is 
an  equitable  and  fair  and  deserving 
amendment;  and  I  offer  it  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  I  have  made  no  contention 
on  any  score  with  respect  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  except  to  point  out  what  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  is. 

At  6  o’clock,  I  inquired  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  “What  is  the  average  annual  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  the  obligations  which  are 
a  part  of  the  public  debt?” 

The  reply  was,  “As  of  now,  it  would  be 
about  2%  percent.” 

If  we  add  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  we 
have  2%  percent.  The  other  alternative 
is  2%  percent. 

So  one  can  take  his  choice;  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  the  Treasury  will 
receive  and  what  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  pay  on  its  borrowings  will  still  be  2 
percent.  So,  as  of  now — and  of  course 
it  could  change,  I  must  admit;  but  as  of 
now — as  this  money  becomes  available, 
if  it  does  become  available,  on  every 
dollar  of  the  $75  million  that  is  loaned, 
the  Federal  Government  will  lose  a  clear 
2  percent;  and,  in  consequence,  I  fortify 
the  conclusion  I  stated,  namely,  that  one 
cannot  stay  in  business  a  long,  long  time 
on  such  a  basis,  because  it  is  just  like 
the  basis  used  by  the  man  who  was  sell¬ 
ing  suits  at  a  loss,  for  when  I  asked  him, 
“How  do  you  stay  in  business?”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “It  is  because  I  sell  so  many  suits.” 

If  this  is  good  business,  of  course  we 
should  do  it  across  the  board;  and  then 
the  more  the  Government  would  lose,  the 
sounder  and  the  more  solvent  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  become. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield,  so  that  I  may 
pi'opound  an  inquiry  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  page  2,  in  lines 
13  and  14,  following  the  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  loans  are  authorized  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner,  the  amend¬ 
ment  then  provides  “and  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  which  shall  be  al¬ 


located  to  qualifying  schools  in  each 
State.” 

Would  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment  point  out  to  me  what  is 
intended  by  the  word  “qualifying”? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  the  fact  that  on  line  10 - 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
wondered  whether  this  word  went  fur¬ 
ther.  In  other  words,  specifically,  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  if  a  pattern  of  schools  in  a 
State  did  not  comply  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  they  would  be 
qualifying  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  offered  an  amendment  this  afternoon, 
which  was  defeated,  that  bore  directly 
on  that  point.  In  that  amendment  I 
sought  to  provide  that  priority  would  be 
given  to  private  schools  that  sought 
loans  only  in  the  areas  where  public 
school  facilities  were  in  operation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Even  without  the 
Senator’s  amendment,  does  he  not  feel 
that  such  a  school  would  not  qualify  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  going  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  State  statute.  What  I  had 
in  mind  was  what  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  earlier,  namely,  the  schools 
that  qualify  under  State  statute,  that 
transfer  students  from  private  schools  to 
public  schools,  or  advance  students 
graduating  from  grade  school  to  high 
school  or  from  high  school  to  college. 
That  is  what  is  intended  by  the  term 
“qualifying  schools”  on  line  14  of  page  2 
of  the  amendment.  Such  private  schools 
must  be  private  schools  that  qualify  un¬ 
der  State  statute  by  meeting  compulsory 
school-attendance  requirements  of  the 
State,  for  example. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  if  those  schools 
qualified  under  a  State  statute,  but  the 
State  statute  was  invalid  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  then  they  would  not  be  quali¬ 
fying  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  come  to  that  point 
in  a  moment.  This  particular  language 
is  intended  by  the  author  to  apply  only 
to  the  statutes  of  any  State,  in  which 
there  are  private  schools  qualified  to 
transfer  their  students  or  to  promote 
their  students  to  public  schools. 

But  now  to  the  question  the  Senator 
directly  asked:  There  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  have  the  language  “qualifying 
schools”  used  as  a  gimmick  whereby  a 
question  can  be  raised  on  the  whole  seg¬ 
regation  matter. 

I  tried  to  meet  that  problem  earlier, 
openly,  by  the  amendment  I  offered,  on 
which  I  did  not  get  sufficient  support  to 
have  it  adopted.  I  said  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon  that,  in  my  judgment, 
Congress  should  enact  civil  rights  stat¬ 
utes  and  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
backing  I  think  it  ought  to  have  in  order 
to  assure  successful  enforcement  of  its 
decisions.  But  this  language  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  that  issue. 
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Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  'call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mi-. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business 
attending  the  Latin  American  Trade 
Study  Mission  as  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Subcommittee  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “yea." 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If  present  and 
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voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 37 


Aikin 

Hartke 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Bush 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Keating 

Prouty 

Case,  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Hart 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 49 

Beall 

Frear 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bible 

Gore 

Moss 

Brunsdale 

Green 

Mundt 

Butler 

Gruening 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Holland 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Javits 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Jordan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Long,  Hawaii 

Ervin 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Allott 

Fulbright 

O’Mahoney 

Anderson 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Capehart 

McGee 

Symington 

Chavez 

Murray 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett,  Car- 
roll,  Church,  Engle,  Gruening,  Hen¬ 
nings,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Javits,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  McGee,  Monroney,  Morse,  Moss, 
Murray,  Muskie,  Neuberger,  Randolph, 
Symington,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Yarborough,  and  Young  of  Ohio  I  call 
up  amendment  designated  “9-14-59 — B,” 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  by  title  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following:  “TITLE  I”. 

On  page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  "That  this 
Act”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  1. 
This  title”. 


On  page  19,  after  line  19,  insert  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  term  'this  Act’  as  used  in 
this  title  means  the  School  Construction  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1959.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  title 
as  follows : 

"title  it 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'College  Classroom  Assistance  Act  of  1959’. 

"Authority  to  make  loans 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
loans  to  educational  institutions  for  (1)  the 
construction  of  new  structures  suitable  for 
use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
related  facilities  (including  initial  equip¬ 
ment,  machinery,  and  utilities)  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  instruction  of  students 
or  the  administration  of  the  institution,  and 
(2)  the  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion, 
or  improvement  of  existing  structures  for  the 
uses  described  above  if  such  structures  are 
otherwise  inadequate  for  such  uses. 

"(b)  Any  educational  institution  which, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
has  contracted  for  the  construction,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  structures  for  the  uses  described 
in  subsection  (a)  above  may,  in  connection 
therewith,  receive  loans  under  this  section, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  no 
such  loan  shall  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  improvement  of  any  such 
structure  if  the  work  thereon  was  com¬ 
menced  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  or  was  completed  prior  to  the  filing 
of  an  application  under  this  section. 

"(c)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  unless  the  educational  institution 
shows  that  it  is  unable  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
hereunder,  and  no  such  loan  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  con¬ 
struction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conver¬ 
sion,  or  improvement  involved  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  an  economical  manner,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  de¬ 
sign  or  materials. 

“(d)  A  loan  under  this  section  (1)  may  be 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing,  rehabilitating,  altering,  convert¬ 
ing,  or  improving  the  structures  involved 
(including  related  facilities),  and  the  cost 
of  acquiring  any  land  necessary  thereto,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  (2)  shall 
be  secured  in  such  manner  and  be  repaid 
within  such  period,  not  exceeding  fifty  years, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  (3)  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  which  shall  be 
not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  2%  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added 
to  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  section  203 
of  this  Act. 

"Loan  funds 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans 
under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  may  issue 
and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes 
and  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$125,000,000. 

"(b)  Notes  or  other  obligations  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have 
such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2i/2  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com¬ 


puted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  issuance  by  the  Commissioner  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  issued  under  this  section  and  for  such 
purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib¬ 
erty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities' may  be  issued  under  such 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec¬ 
tion.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

“(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan 
principal  and  Interest  payments  made  by 
educational  institutions  assisted  hereunder, 
for  payments  on  notes  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

" General  provisions 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  shall — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and 

“(2)  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  :  Provided,  That  such  financial  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making 
of  loans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  in  connection  with  such  financial 
transactions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

“(b)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  checking  account 
or  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Receipts  and  assets  obtained  or  held 
by  the  Commissioner  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  all  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  under  this 
Act  (including  appropriations  therefor, 
which  are  hereby  authorized) ,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able,  in  such  amounts  as  may  from  year  to 
year  be  authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commissioner 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  such 
functions. 

"•(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  act,  the  Commissioner, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  may — 

“(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued; 

"(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com¬ 
mence  any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con¬ 
tract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  in  connection  with  which  he 
has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In 
the  event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States,  complete,  administer,  remodel, 
and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease  and  otherwise 
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deal  with,  such  property :  Provided,  That  any 
such  acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not 
deprive  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  and  over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil 
rights  under  the  State  or  local  laws  of  the 
inhabitants  on  such  property; 

“(4)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  an¬ 
nual  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or 
local  taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any 
real  property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

“(5)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

“(6)  obtain  insurance  against  loss  in  con¬ 
nection  with  property  and  other  assets  held; 

‘‘(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  Act,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  installment  of  principal  or  in¬ 
terest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  is  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title;  and 

“(8)  include  in  any  contract  or  instru¬ 
ment  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved. 

“(d)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  any  property  ac¬ 
quired  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  the  amount 
of  such  contract  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

“(e)  The  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1959 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  any 
project  assisted  under  this  Act. 

“(f)  The  term  ‘this  Act’  as  used  in  this 
title  refers  to  the  College  Classroom  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1959. 

“Apportionment 

“Sec.  205.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  in  this  Act  in  the 
form  of  loans  shall  be  made  available  to 
educational  institutions  within  any  one 
State. 

" Definitions 

“Sec.  206.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

“(c)  The  term  “educational  institution’ 
means  any  educational  institution  offering  at 
least  a  two-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  includ¬ 
ing  any  public  educational  institution,  or 
any  private  educational  institution  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  in¬ 
dividual.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  communities  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  increase  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  construction,  and  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  college  classrooms.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  many  amendments  are  at  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  there  are  four  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Who  are 
the  authors  of  the  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  has  three  amendments  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  has  one  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  give  me  his  attention? 
Does  the  Senator  expect  to  call  up  all 
his  amendments?  < 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  expect  to  call  up 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  there 
is  one  additional  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  has  one  amendment. 

'  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  has  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  means 
that  there  will  be  four  votes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  intend  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  after  I  have  made  a  brief 
statement  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  I  should 
like  the  membership  to  know  we  will 
have  at  least  three  votes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  which 
is  offered  by  me  and  in  behalf  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  Senators  would  provide - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
ask  that  order  be  restored  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Members  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  loans  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  classrooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  libraries.  A  similar  loan  pro¬ 
gram  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year  as  a  part  of  the  first  omnibus  hous¬ 
ing  bill.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
A  modified  college  classroom  loan  pro¬ 
gram  was  included  in  the  second  housing 
bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year.  That 
bill  also  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  third  housing 
bill  would  be  signed  by  the  President, 
the  college  classroom  loan  provisions 
were  withdrawn. 

This  program  would  be  very  helpful  to 
our  fyard  pressed  colleges.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill. 

However,  I  have  talked  to  my  cospon¬ 
sors  and  many  of  them  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  raise  this  issue  at  this  time. 
I  have  talked  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  they  have  assured  me  that  they  will 
support  me  in  having  the  amendment 
reported  as  a  separate  bill  early  in  this 
session. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish 
unduly  to  burden  the  bill  with  amend¬ 
ments  with  which  many  Senators  may 
not  be  in  sympathy,  and  because  many 
of  my  cosponsors  feel  it  would  be  unwise 
to  press  the  amendment  at  this  time,  I 


am  prepared  to  withdraw  the  amend¬ 
ment,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
will  be  pressed  later  as  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
.which  the  Senator  offers  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  it.  It  is  certainly  germane 
to  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful,  in 
the  light  of  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  among  individual  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  we  will  be  able  at  a 
later  date  to  adopt  a  provision  for  a  col¬ 
lege  loan  program - 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  for  academic  facili¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  for  academic 
facilities.  This  program  was  included  in 
the  housing  bill.  It  was  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  the  wrong  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  housing  bill.  I  do  not  want 
it  to  be  struck  out  again,  tonight,  having 
been  struck  out  already  on  the  housing- 
bill.  Tonight’s  bill  is  an  elementary  and 
secondary  school  bill.  I  trust  that  on 
the  third  try  it  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  if  I  thought  this 
was  the  third  strike  I  would  not  with¬ 
draw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  this  was  the 
second  strike.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  such  a  good  home-run 
hitter - 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  such  a  good 
home-run  hitter  he  needs  only  one  good 
smack  at  the  ball.  I  have  no  fear  of 
what  his  strategy  will  be  in  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  because  I  believe  it  offers  a 
good  reason  why  we  need  this  kind  of 
proposal  in  the  law.  At  a  later  date  it 
will  be  my  intention,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  any  reason  whatever 
should  not  pursue  this  course,  to  be  on 
the  job  to  see  that  the  amendment 
finally  becomes  law,  because  it  is  very 
much  needed.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  on  Clark 
College  Loan  Amendment  to  S.  8 

I  support  the  college  loan  amendment.  I 
am  proud  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  sponsoring  this  amendment 
to  provide  a  $125  million  revolving  loan  fund 
to  assist  American  colleges  and  universities 
build  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

This  proposal  is  in  line  with  legislation 
approved  by  Congress  last  year  to  provide 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  academic  facilities.  In  spite  of  the 
clear  mandate  of  support  from  Congress  and 
distinguished  representatives  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  this  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  administration’s  tight-money  policies 
have  made  it  difficult — if  not  impossible — for 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  borrow  pri¬ 
vately  the  funds  they  need  to  expand  their 
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academic  facilities.  Many  institutions  of 
higher  learning  simply  cannot  afford  private 
borrowing — even  when  available — because 
administration  interest  rate  policies  have 
pushed  interest  rates  to  prohibitive  levels — 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  30  years.  A 
Federal  loan  program  will  not  displace  pri¬ 
vate  lending.  It  will  make  available  funds 
which  these  institutions  could  not  afford 
to  borrow  in  the  private  money  market. 

We  now  have  more  than  3  million  students 
enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
enrollment  is  expected  to  double  within  the 
next  10  years.  Obviously,  there  is  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  on  these  institutions  to  build 
new  academic  facilities  and  to  expand  exist¬ 
ing  classroom,  laboratory,  and  library  facili¬ 
ties. 

Last  year  the  President  asked  for  $200  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  college  housing  program — a  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage  construction  of  dormi¬ 
tories,  faculty  housing  and  housing  for  mar¬ 
ried  students.  Congress  raised  this  loan 
program  for  fiscal  1960  to  $250  million — an 
action  which  shows  how  important  we  re¬ 
gard  this  program.  This  year  the  President 
has  asked  for  nothing  to  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact,  at  a  time  when  we  still  have 
tremendous  unmet  college  housing  needs, 
he  is  asking  that  we  bring  this  program  to 
an  end. 

I  believe  Congress  should  not  let  this  pro¬ 
gram  wither  and  die.  Indeed,  Congress 
should  not  only  restore  and  expand  the  col¬ 
lege  housing  loan  program.  Congress  should 
also  restore  and  expand  the  vetoed  academic 
facilities  loan  program  for  construction  of 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  We 
can  give  a  tremendous  boost  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  by  establishing  the  college  classroom 
loan  program  proposed  in  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  testimony  on 
the  college  loan  legislation  last  year  by  Dr. 
John  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State 
University,  who  was  representing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  State  Universities  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
and  the  Association  for  Higher  Education. 
Dr.  Hannah  said:  “Today  the  need  is  urgent 
and  very  real  to  expand  the  loan  programs 
to  include  classroom  buildings,  scientific 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  the  like.  Our  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  our  public  schools,  most  of 
our  public  improvements,  and  our  churches, 
are  all  built  on  a  pay-as-you-use  basis.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  adequate  plant  for  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  enable  them  to 
take  care  of  tomorrow’s  student  load,  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  technique  will  have 
to  be  used." 

And  the  president  of  Juniata  College,  Dr. 
Calvert  Ellis,  representing  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  told  the  Housing  Sub- 
commmittee:  “A  Federal  loan  program  is  the 
only  available  guarantee  that  our  building 
needs  will  be  met.  Without  such  a  program, 
what  assurance  has  a  college  like  my  own, 
not  merely  that  it  will  be  able  to  raise  a  loan 
at  a  rate  of  interest  it  can  afford  to  pay,  but 
even  that  it  will  get  a  loan  at  all?  If  we 
were  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  alternative  to  a  Federal  loan  program, 
we  should  be  conspiring  to  deceive  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.” 

Federal  aid  is  not  a  substitute  for  private 
and  local  support  for  higher  education.  Pri¬ 
vate  loans  have  helped  to  build  many  col¬ 
lege  dormitories  during  the  existence  of  the 
college  housing  program  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  just  plain  wishful  think¬ 
ing  to  expect  that  private  funds  can  finance 
total  college  construction  expansion  of  the 
1960’s. 

As  Dr.  Ellis  pointed  out:  “It  would  not 
be  fair  either  to  the  private  investor,  or  to 
the  colleges,  or  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
to  turn  back  to  the  investment  bankers  the 
full  responsibility  for  financing  college 


building  loans  other  than  those  floated  by 
a  limited  number  of  State  institutions.  It 
is  no  reflection  on  the  public  spirit  of  the 
investment  banker  to  point  out  that  his 
first  duty  is  not  the  welfare  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  most  profitable  investment 
of  his  clients’  money.” 

Many  small  private  colleges  across  the 
country  simply  cannot  borrow  at  all  from 
private  sources  for  dormitory  construction. 
Dr.  Ellis  said,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
the  situation  would  be  any  different  when 
these  colleges  try  to  borrow  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  classrooms,  laboratories  and  libraries. 

Last  year  the  organizations  represented 
by  Dr.  Hannah — the  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer¬ 
sities,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  State  Universities  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
and  the  Association  for  Higher  Education 
of  the  NEA — all  supported  a  new  $250  mil¬ 
lion  loan  program  for  construction  of  col¬ 
lege  classrooms,  laboratories  and  libraries. 
Congress  finally  approved  a  $62.5  million 
program,  and  even  this  extremely  inade¬ 
quate  program  was  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
President’s  veto  of  the  Housing  bill. 

The  Clark  college  classroom  assistance 
amendment  is  an  important  step  in  our 
efforts  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  higher  education  in  America.  Our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  must  expand.  We 
must  help  them  to  do  so  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  educational  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  and  women  who  will  have 
the  responsibilities  for  America’s  safety  and 
prosperity  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  amendments  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  op  Clark  College  Classroom 
Loan  Program  Amendment  to  S.  8 
(Statement  by  Senator  Clark) 

A.  General:  The  amendment  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  $125  million  revolving  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  supply  long-term,  low  interest 
loans  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
construction  or  renovation  of  classrooms, 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  related  academic 
facilities. 

B.  Type  of  loans  permitted: 

1.  Purpose:  (1)  New  classrooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  libraries,  and  related  facilities  (in¬ 
cluding  initial  equipment,  machinery,  and 
utilities)  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
instruction  of  students  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  institutions,  and  (2)  the  rehabili¬ 
tation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  structures  for  like  uses 
(sec.  202(a) ) . 

2.  Interest:  The  higher  of  (1)  2%  per¬ 
cent,  or  (2)  the  average  rate  paid  by  the 
Government  on  its  outstanding  obligations 
plus  one-fourth  of  I  percent  (sec.  202(d) 
(3)). 

3.  Terms:  Not  exceeding  50  years  (sec. 
202(d) (2) ). 

C.  Loans  not  allowed : 

1.  When  the  necessary  funds  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  other  sources  upon  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  the  act 
(sec. 202(c) ) . 

2.  When  the  construction  proposed  is  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials 
(sec.  202(c)). 

D.  Funding:  The  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  available  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  loan  purposes  $125  million  In 
Treasury  funds.  The  financing  provision  is 
identical  to  that  existing  in  the  college 
housing  program  (12  U.S.C.  1749)  (sec. 
203). 


E.  Apportionment:  Not  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  ($12.5  million)  of  the  funds  provided 
shall  be  made  available  to  institutions  with¬ 
in  any  one  State  (sec.  205). 

F.  Eligible  institutions:  Public  or  private 
(if  nonprofit)  “offering  at  least  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree.” 

DATA  IN  SUPPORT  OP  COLLEGE  CLASSROOM 
AMENDMENT 

1.  The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  86th 
Congress  twice  in  the  1st  session. 

S.  57:  $62.5  million  classroom  loan  pro¬ 
gram  with  direct  Treasury  financing  to  be 
administered  by  HHFA.  (Note. — The  Senate- 
passed  bill  (Sailed  for  $125  million.) 

S.  2539:  $50  million  classroom  loan  pro¬ 
gram  with  subsequent  appropriations  re¬ 
quired  to  be  administered  by  HHFA.  1958 
housing  bill  passed  by  Senate  included  $125 
million  classroom  loan  program  with  direct 
Treasury  financing. 

2.  College  loan  program  should  be  in  edu¬ 
cation  bill:  One  of  the  President’s  objections 
to  the  college  loan  provisions  in  the  first  two 
housing  bills  last  year  was  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  not  be  in  a  housing  bill,  but, 
by  implication,  in  an  education  bill.  At  his 
press  conference  on  August  12  the  President, 
referring  to  S.  57,  said:  “There  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  quite  objection¬ 
able  features.  But  there  were  four,  as  I  re¬ 
call — one  was  a  college  classroom  building 
put  in  a  housing  bill.  Well,  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  sort  of  an  abrupt  change  in  policy. 
This  is  for  housing.” 

3.  Higher  education  groups  are  unanimous 
in  favor  of  classroom  loan  program :  In  hear¬ 
ings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  message  on  S.  57,  two  witnesses 
representing  almost  all  of  the  country’s  1,900 
colleges,  universities,  and  junior  colleges  tes¬ 
tified  in  favor  of  a  classroom  loan  program. 
They  were  (1)  John  A.  Hannah,  president  of 
Michigan  State  University,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  State  Universities  (70  institu¬ 
tions);  American  Council  on  Education  (142 
educational  organizations,  1,047  institu¬ 
tions)  ;  State  Universities  Associaton  (24  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  are  not  land-grant) ;  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (510 
schools) ;  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
NEA  (16,000  administrators  and  teachers); 
(2)  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  president  of  Juniata  Col¬ 
lege,  Hunington,  Pa.,  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Colleges  (778  institu¬ 
tions)  . 

4.  College  enrollment  will  almost  double 
in  the  1960’s: 


1940 _ '. _  1,  300,  000 

1960 _ _ _  3,  400,  000 

1970 _  6,  000,  000 


(Office  of  Education  statistics.) 

5.  Classroom  construction  costs  will  soar 
during  the  next  decade:  The  six  higher  edu¬ 
cation  organizations  listed  above  recom¬ 
mended  a  $250  million  loan  program  for 
academic  facilities  in  testimony  on  S.  57  in 
January  1959. 

Secretary  Flemming  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
dated  February  9,  1959,  that  “by  1970  the 
total  number  of  qualified  students  seeking 
to  enter  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
will  about  double.  To  care  adequately  for 
these  anticipated  enrollment  increases,  they 
must  almost  double  their  present  rate  of 
construction.” 

The  Office  of  Education  will  publish  a  re¬ 
port  next  month,  to  be  called  “National 
(Needs  or)  Goals  in  Higher  Education.”  It 
will  set  forth  the  following  facts  pertinent 
to  the  college  classroom  loan  amendment: 

Minimum  recommended  instructional 
space  requirements  are  125-200  square  feet 
per  college  student. 

Ten  percent  of  present  college  instruc¬ 
tional  facilities  need  replacement.  To  re- 
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place  these  facilities  and  add  new  ones  to 
bring  the  minimum  square  footage  per  stu¬ 
dent  up  to  the  prescribed  minimum  stand¬ 
ard  would  require  the  expenditure  of  $1.2 
billion  for  classroom  and  related  facilities. 

Construction  of  new  facilities  costs  $20  per 
square  foot.  To  meet  the  space  require¬ 
ments  of  each  new  student  costs  $2,500  (125 
square  feet)  to  $4,000  (200  square  feet). 

To  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  2.6  million 
new  college  students  expected  by  1970  would 
cost  $6.5  billion  (at  125-square-foot  rate)  to 
$10.4  billion  (at  200-square-foot  rate). 

6.  Private  funds  are  not  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts :  The  President’s  veto  message 
(S.  57)  objected  to  “the  new  program  for 
college  classrooms  and  related  academic 
facilities  at  the  same  subsidy  interest  rate 
(available  under  the  college  housing  loan 
program).”  The  President  added  that  “to 
the  extent  that  this  program  merely  dis¬ 
places  private  financing  it  leads  to  Federal 
spending  that  is  entirely  unnecessary.” 

Witnesses  before  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  commented  as  follows  on 
the  availability  of  private  funds: 

“We  simply  cannot  build  fast  enough 
through  our  normal  revenue  sources  to  meet 
the  need.  Borrowing  in  substantial  amounts 
is  inevitable  if  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  provide  the  required  campus  facilities 
for  our  young  people.”  (Hannah,  p.  370.) 

“We  submit  that  the  financing  of  needed 
academic  facilities  by  Government  loans,  at 
the  average  rate  paid  by  the  Government  for 
its  borrowed  funds,  plus  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  for  administration,  is  as  sound  an 
investment  in  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
people  as  the  Government  can  make.  As 
we  see  it  the  charge  that  a  subsidy  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  interest  rate  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  *  *  *  The  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  colleges  under  the  (housing  and 
proposed  classroom)  program  are  loans,  not 
grants  and  each  year  an  increased  amount 
of  the  principal  is  being  repaid  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  there  is 
no  record  of  a  default  ever  having  been  made 
on  one  of  these  loans  to  a  college.”  (Han¬ 
nah,  p.  370.) 

“If  the  Congress  stands  firm  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  Federal  loans  available  for  aca¬ 
demic  buildings,  private  donors  will  be  able 
to  play  their  part  by  contributing  through 
their  gifts  to  the  amortization  of  the  loans. 
But  it  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  imagine 
that  the  total  need  for  additional  buildings 
could  be  met  from  private  sources  without 
inordinate  expense  or  intolerable  delay. 
*  *  *  A  Federal  loan  program  is  the  only 
available  guarantee  that  our  building  needs 
will  be  met.  Without  such  a  program,  what 
assurance  has  a  college  like  my  own,  not 
merely  that  it  will  be  able  to  raise  a  loan  at 
a  rate  of  interest  it  can  afford  to  pay,  but 
even  that  it  will  get  a  loan  at  all?  If  we 
were  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  alternative  to  a  Federal  loan  program, 
we  should  be  conspiring  to  deceive  the 
American  people.  •  •  *  There  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  private  financing.”  (Ellis,  pp.  373- 
374.) 

(Note. — Section  202(c)  of  the  amendment 
precludes  college  loans  when  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  secured  from  other  sources 
upon  equally  favorable  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as  “2- 
3-60— B.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  clerk 
to  read  the  amendment.  I  ask  that  it 


be  not  read  at  this  time,  but  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

"title  i" 

On  page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  “That  this 
Act”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Section  1. 
This  title”. 

On  page  19,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  12.  The  term  ‘this  Act’  as  used  in 
this  title  means  the  School  Construction  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1960.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"title  ii 
" Short  title 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Student  Aid  Act  of  I960’. 

" Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

“Sec.  202.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su¬ 
pervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum 
or  program  of  instruction  of  any  educational 
institution  or,  except  as  provided  in  sections 
214  and  216,  over  its  administration  or  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“Administration 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shall  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary,  make  all  regula¬ 
tions  specifically  authorized  to  be  made  un¬ 
der  this  title  and  such  other  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  title,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  purposes.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  any  of  his  powers  and  duties  under 
this  title,  except  the  making  of  regulations. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes,  of  any  other  public  or  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
of  the  agency  or  institution. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil,  make  or  cause  to  have  made  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  student  aid  program  established 
by  this  title,  and  prescribe  objective  tests 
and  other  measures  of  ability  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  individuals  to  be  awarded  certificates 
of  scholarship. 

“(d)  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  through  the  Secretary  a  full  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  of  the  administration  of 
this  title,  including  his  recommendations 
for  needed  revisions. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  heads  of  executive  depart¬ 
ments  or  independent  establishments  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  scholarship,  fellowship, 
student-loan,  or  facilities  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination 
of  all  specialized  scholarship,  fellowship, 
student-loan,  and  facilities  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  administered  by  or  under  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  general  programs 
established  by  this  title. 
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“(f)  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  title,  experts  or  consultants  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  provided  in  section  15  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C., 
sec.  55a). 

“National  Council  on  Student  Aid 
“Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Council  on  Student  Aid,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Commissioner,  as  Chairman,  and 
12  members  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  12  ap¬ 
pointed  members  shall  be  so  selected  that 
the  Council  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  individual,  organizational,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  in  education,  and  of  the 
public.  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except  that, 
of  the  members  first  appointed,  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years,  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  three 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year,  as 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  None  of  such  12  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  preced¬ 
ing  term. 

“(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com¬ 
missioner  as  specifically  indicated  in  this 
title  and  assist  and  advise  him  with  respect 
to  other  matters  of  basic  policy  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

“(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Council 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day, 
and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  places  of  residence. 

“(d)  Whenever  the  Council  considers  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  to  another  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Secretary  may  in¬ 
vite  the  head  thereof  to  designate  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  be  present  at  such  consideration. 

“ Administrative  appropriations  authorized, 
“Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there¬ 
after,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  including  the  administrative  expenses 
of  State  commisisons  on  Federal  scholarships. 

" Discrimination  proscribed 
“Sec.  206.  The  awarding  of  certificates  of 
scholarship  and  the  granting  of  scholarship 
stipends  under  this  title  shall  be  without 
regard  to  sex,  creed,  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  residence. 

“ Definitions 

“Sec.  207.  As  used  in  this  title — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation’  means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu¬ 
dents  only  persons  having  a  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  or  its  recognized  equivalent,  (2)  is 
legally  authorized  within  its  own  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  higher  education,  (3) 
offers  and  conducts  an  educational  program 
extending  at  least  2  academic  years  beyond 
the  high  school,  and  (4)  either  is  nonprofit 
and  tax  supported,  or  is  determined  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  an  organiza¬ 
tion  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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"(d)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘State  commission’  means 
the  commission  on  Federal  scholarships  es¬ 
tablished  in  any  State  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  * 

“(f)  The  term  'National  Council’  means 
the  National  Council  on  Student  Aid  estab¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

“ Scholarship  appropriations  authorised 

“Sec.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
scholarship  stipends  for  young  persons  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  need,  to  assist 
them  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  the  sum  of  $46,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1962,  the  sum  of  $92,- 
000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  the  sum  of  $138,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the  sum  of  $184,- 
000,000;  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  $184,000,000  or  such  greater  sum 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to 
be  appropriated. 

" Apportionment  of  funds  for  scholarship 

stipends  and  determination  of  fields  of 

study 

“Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  estimate  the  total 
sum  from  the  appropriation,  made  for  such 
year  under  the  authorization  in  section  208, 
which  is  necessary  for  continuing  to  make 
payments  with  respect  to  such  year  to  in¬ 
dividuals  receiving  scholarship  stipends  for 
previous  years.  He  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  apportion 
such  sum  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  in  the  preceding 
year  to  scholars  from  each  State,  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  changes  in  the  number  of  such 
scholars  from  each  State  who  will  be  eligible 
for  continuing  payments  in  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  find  to  be  relevant. 

"(b)  The  remaining  portion  of  such  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  be  available  for  such  year 
for  grants  of  new  scholarship  stipends. 
One-half  of  such  remaining  portion  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  students  graduat¬ 
ing  from  high  school  in  such  States  during 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  nationwide 
figures  are  available  through  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  one-half  shall  be  apportioned 
among  them  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  their  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  in¬ 
clusive,  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
available  estimates  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

“(c)  In  time  of  actual  hostilities  involving 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
when  found  by  the  President  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  the 
Commissioner  shall  for  each  such  year  desig¬ 
nate  the  percentage,  uniform  for  all  States 
but  in  no  event  less  than  60  per  centum,  of 
the  total  number  of  scholarship  stipends  to 
be  paid  to  students  engaging  in  fields  of 
study  which  are  determined,  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President,  to  be  related  to 
the  national  defense  or  to  defense-support¬ 
ing  activities. 

"Selection  of  recipients  of  scholarship  certifi¬ 
cates  and  stipends 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  compete  in 
any  State  for  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  an 
individual  (1)  (A)  must  hold  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  in  the  State  pro¬ 
viding  secondary  education,  or  (B)  must  be 
determined  by  the  State  commission  for  the 
State  in  which  the  individual  finished  his 
secondary  education  (or,  in  case  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  finished  his  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  abroad,  by  the  State  commission  for  the 
State  of  which  he  is  a  resident),  to  have  at¬ 
tained  a  level  of  educational  advancement 


generally  accepted  as  constituting  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  secondary  school  graduation  in  the 
State;  (2)  must  not  be  eligible  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  under  title  II  of  the  Serv¬ 
icemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  or  title  II  of  the  Veterans’  Read¬ 
justment  Assistance  Act  of  1952;  (3)  must 
make  application  for  such  certificate  of 
scholarship  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  State  commission  for  such  State  may 
establish;  and  (4)  must  not  have  had  any 
Federal  scholarship,  previously  granted  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  law,  terminated  or 
vacated  for  any  reason  (except  health)  which 
was  inconsistent  with  continued  eligibility 
to  compete  for  such  previous  scholarship. 

“(b)  From  among  those  competing  for  cer¬ 
tificates  of  scholarship  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  State  commission  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  ability  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  section  103(c),  select  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who,  on  the  basis  of  their  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  to  do  work  in  higher  education, 
are  to  be  awarded  certificates  of  scholarship 
for  such  year.  From  among  those  selected 
for  certificates  of  scholarship  (including  in¬ 
dividuals  so  selected  in  prior  years),  it  shall 
also  select  the  individuals  who,  on  the  basis 
of  their  financial  need  and  demonstrated 
ability,  are  to  be  granted  scholarship  stipends 
from  the  State’s  apportionment  for  new 
stipends  made  pursuant  to  section  209  for 
such  year,  determine  the  amount  of  stipend 
payable  to  each,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  scholar 
whose  stipend  is  to  be  charged  against  a  per¬ 
centage  quota  established  pursuant  to  section 
209(c) .  designate  the  field  of  study  for  which 
the  stipend  is  to  be  granted.  Such  elections 
and  determinations  shall  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  general  principles  and  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  objective  measures  for  determining 
the  fact  and  degree  of  financial  need  and 
the  amount  of  the  stipend,  prescribed  in 
regulations  made  by  the  Commissioner  with- 
the  advice  of  the  National  Council  and  in 
accordance  with  percentage  quotas,  if  any, 
established  pursuant  to  section  209(c). 

“(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  cer¬ 
tificates  of  scholarship,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  State’s  apportionment  for  new 
scholarship  stipends  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
applicable  quota  (if  any)  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  209(c)  grant  scholarship 
stipends,  to  individuals  certified  to  him  by 
the  State  commission  of  the  State  as  having 
been  selected  for  a  certificate,  or  for  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  stipend,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  the  State  plan. 

" Amount  and  duration  of  scholarship 
stipends 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Council,  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  for  determining  for  each 
academic  year  scholarship  stipend  amounts 
related  to  the  scholar’s  financial  need  (ob¬ 
jectively  measured  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  under  sec.  210(b)),  and  for 
each  such  year  shall  fix  a  maximum  stipend 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $1,500.  The 
scholarship  stipend  granted  to  any  scholar 
under  this  title  shall,  for  any  academic  year 
of  the  scholarship  stipend’s  duration  (as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)),  be  the  amount 
determined  (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  prescribed  under  section 
210(b))  with  respect  to  such  scholar  for 
such  year  by  the  State  commission  which 
selected  him  and  shall  be  payable  in  such 
installments  and  at  such  times  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  prescribe. 

“(b)  The  duration  of  a  scholarship  stipend 
granted  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period  of 
time  not  in  excess  of  four  academic  years 
(as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner)  or,  subject  to  such  regulations,  such 
longer  period  as  is  normally  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  undergraduate  curriculum  which 
the  recipient  is  pursuing;  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  duration  extend  beyond  the  com¬ 
pletion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his 


first  post-secondary  school  degree.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  scholarship  stipend  granted 
under  this  title  shall  entitle  the  scholar  to 
payments  only  while  (1)  the  recipient  is  in 
financial  need  thereof,  as  determined  an¬ 
nually  ( pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  prescribed  under  section  210(b) ) 
by  the  State  commission  which  selected  him, 

(2)  the  recipient  devotes  essentially  full 
time  to  educational  work  in  attendance  and 
in  good  standing  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  (except  that  failure  to  be  in 
attendance  at  an  ‘  institution  during  the 
summer  months  shall  not  by  itself  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  this  requirement)  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  stipend  charged  against  a 
percentage  quota  established  pursuant  to 
section  209(c),  does  so  in  the  field  of  study 
to  which  his  stipend  is  restricted  except  as 
otherwise  permitted  pursuant  to  regulation, 

(3)  the  recipient  is  not  receiving  expenses 
of  tuition  or  other  scholarship  or  fellowship 
aid  from  other  Federal  sources  (other  than 
(A)  a  monetary  allowance  under  a  reserve 
officers’  training  program,  or  (B)  compensa¬ 
tion  for  work  done  for  the  institution  which 
he  is  attending  or  any  other  work,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  such 
compensation  is  paid) ,  and  (4) ,  in  the  case  of 
a  stipend  holder  considered  for  a  continued 
payment  under  a  stipend  granted  for  a  prior 
year,  the  amount  of  such  payment  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  apportionment  for  contin¬ 
uing  payments  made  pursuant  to  section 
209(a)  to  the  State  from  which  such  stipend 
holder  was  selected. 

"Place  of  matriculation 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  An  individual  granted  a 
scholarship  stipend  under  this  title  may 
attend  any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  has  been  determined  as  such  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  213  and  which  admits  him, 
regardless  of  the  State  in  which  such  insti¬ 
tution  is  located. 

“(b)  An  individual  granted  a  scholarship 
stipend  under  this  title  may  attend  any 
institution  outside  of  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  possessions  which  admits 
him,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  institution  is  substantially  comparable 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  as 
defined  in  section  207(b). 

" Scholarship  commissions  in  the  States 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  administration  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  program  under  this  title  may  do  so  by 
establishing  a  State  commission  on  Federal 
scholarships  broadly  representative  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  public  interests  in  the  State 
and  by  submitting  through  such  commis¬ 
sion  a  State  plan,  authorized  under  State 
law,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  which  is  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  section.  Such  plan  must 
(1)  provide  that  it  shall  be  administered  by 
such  commission;  (2)  provide  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  institutions  in  the  State 
which  are  institutions  of  higher  education 
as  defined  in  section  207(b);  (3)  provide 
for  the  determination,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  210,  of  eligibility 
to  compete  for  certificates  of  scholarship, 
for  the  selection,  in  accordance  with  such 
provisions,  of  individuals  to  be  awarded 
certificates  of  scholarship,  and  of  individuals 
to  be  granted  new  scholarship  stipends  out 
of  the  State’s  apportionment,  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  such  individuals  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  for  subsequent  certification  of 
the  fact  and  degree  of  the  continued  finan¬ 
cial  need  of,  and  the  amounts  payable  to, 
recipients  of  scholarship  stipends  and  for 
charging  of  stipends  against  any  applica¬ 
ble  quota  established  pursuant  to  section 
209(c);  (4)  provide  that  the  selection  of 
individuals  for  certificates  of  scholarship 
and  scholarship  stipends  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  sex,  creed, 
color,  race,  national  origin,  or  residence;  (5) 
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provide  for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the_Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  for  compliance  with  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time 
to  time  find  reasonably  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re¬ 
ports;  and  (6)  indicate  the  official  to  whom 
funds  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
State  commission  are  to  be  paid. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  fulfills  the  condition  specified 
in  subsection  (a). 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  does 
not  establish  a  commission  and  submit  and 
have  approved  a  State  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  seotion,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  perform  the  functions  of  the 
State  commission  in  such  State  until  such 
time  as  a  plan  has  been  submitted  by  such 
a  commission  and  is  approved  under  this 
section. 

“(d)  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  if 
the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
commission  administering  such  plan,  finds 
(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that 
it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  or  (2)  that  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  substantially  with  such  provisions,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State  com¬ 
mission  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  s  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  com. 
ply.  Until  such  time  he  shall  perform  the 
functions  of  the  State  commission  in  that 
State. 

“Payment  of  scholarship  stipends 

“Sec.  214.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  the  amounts  payable 
to  recipients  of  scholarship  stipends  under 
this  title,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amounts  so  determined 
and  the  name  of  each  individual  to  whom 
such  amounts  are  to  be  paid.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  thereupon  pay  in 
accordance  with  such  certification  by  check 
payable  to  such  individual,  transmitted 
through  an  official  of  the  institution  of 
higher  education  which  such  individual  is 
attending.  Such  official  shall  be  selected  by 
the  institution  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner.  The  official  thus  selected 
shall  transmit  such  checks  to  the  payee  only 
upon  his  determination  in  each  instance, 
and  certification  thereof  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  that  the  recipient  is  at  the  time  of 
such  transmittal  devoting  essentially  full 
time  to  educational  work  in  attendance  and 
in  good  standing  at  the  institution,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  student  whose  stipend  was 
charged  against  a  percentage  quota  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  section  209(c) ,  he  is  pur¬ 
suing  such  studies  in  accordance  with  his 
designated  field  except  as  otherwise  per¬ 
mitted  pursuant  to  regulation,  and  that,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the 
recipient’s  work  at  that  institution,  his 
scholarship  stipend  has  not,  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  211(b), 
terminated.  If  for  any  reason  such  certifi¬ 
cation  cannot  be  made  by  any  such  official 
with  respect  to  an  individual,  the  official 
shall  return  the  check  or  checks  involved  to 
the  drawer  for  cancellation. 

“Administrative  expenses  of  State 
commissions 

“Sec.  215.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  the  official  desig¬ 
nated  in  each  State  to  receive  funds  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  plan  (including 
reimbursement  to  the  State  for  expenses 


which  the  Commissioner  determines  were 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title) .  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  receiving 
such  certification  and  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
pay  to  such  official,  at  the  time  or  times 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  the  amounts  so 
certified. 

“Payments  authorized  for  compensation  to 

institutions  of  higher  education  for  edu¬ 
cational  services 

“Sec.  216.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  provid¬ 
ing  education  to  an  individual  under  a 
scholarship  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  208  through  215  such  amounts  not 
in  excess  of  $500  per  academic  year  as  are 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  reimburse  such  institution  for  the 
estimated  costs  of  services  rendered  in  pro¬ 
viding  such  education  to  such  individual 
over  and  above  amounts  received  from  or 
on  behalf  of  such  individual  for  such  serv¬ 
ices.  Such  amounts  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  advice  of  the 
National  Council.  Costs  of  services  rendered 
in  providing  such  education  shall  include 
instruction,  plant  operation,  administration 
(including  not  more  than  $1.50  a  month  for 
administrative  costs  with  respect  to  such 
scholarship) ,  and  library  costs  and  any  oth¬ 
er  costs  reasonably,  allocable  to  providing 
educational  services,  but  shall  not  include 
costs  of  services  related  to  activities  not 
creditable  toward  the  attainment  of  a  de¬ 
gree. 

“Appropriations  authorised  for  educational 
services  compensation 

“Sec.  217.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  payments  authorized  in  section 
216.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Federal  scholarship  program.  The 
need  for  this  program  is  clear.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  qualified  high  school  graduates 
ask  our  colleges  and  universities  for 
financial  help.  And  far  too  often,  these 
talented  youngsters  are  unable  to  get 
any  kind  of  financial  aid. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  education  have 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  150,- 
000  young  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  who  rank  in  the  top  12  percent  of 
our  population’s  intellectual  range  but 
who  cannot  go  on  to  college  because  they 
just  cannot  afford  it. 

The  loan  program  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  is  sound,  but  it 
merely  scratches  the  surface  in  provid¬ 
ing  financial  help  for  needy  students. 

We  are  wasting  our  most  valuable  re¬ 
source — our  Nation’s  brainpower — if  we 
let  young  people  of  outstanding  ability 
be  deprived  of  a  college  education  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  difficulties.  Therefore, 
I  am  proposing  this  college  scholarship 
program  to  raise  the  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  our  country  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  future  progress  and  well-being 
of  our  entire  Nation. 

Under  my  proposal,  at  least  46,000 
young  men  and  women  each  year  will  be 
able  to  enter  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  the  help  of  Federal 
scholarships  of  varying  amounts. 

Appropriations  would  begin  in  fiscal 
1961  with  $46  million.  They  are  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $46  million  each  year  until 
fiscal  1964,  when  appropriations  would 
level  off  at  $184  million  a  year.  _ 
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Mr.  President,  that  sum,  in  the  light 
of  what  it  could  mean  in  terms  of  a  fine 
group  of  young  men  and  women  of  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments,  is  a  modest  sum. 

The  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to 
high -school  students  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  higher  education,  free, 
of  course,  from  discriminations  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  sex,  creed,  or  race.  Each  State 
is  to  have  its  quota  of  scholarships  based 
on  a  formula  providing  that  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  scholarships  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  in  percent¬ 
ages  equal  to  the  percentage  the  State’s 
high-school  graduates  bear  to  the  na¬ 
tional  total  of  high-school  graduates  for 
the  year.  The  remaining  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  scholarships  are  to  be 
allotted  in  the  proportion  that  the  State’s 
population  between  19  and  21  bears  to 
the  national  total  population  of  that 
age. 

Any  high -school  graduate  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  and 
each  student  who  wins  a  certificate  of 
scholarship  from  his  State  education 
agency  will  automatically  get  an  an¬ 
nual  $500  merit  scholarship,  regardless 
of  his  financial  need.  Such  merit  awards 
for  outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
will  stimulate  high-school  students  to 
take  courses  qualifying  them  for  entrance 
to  college  and  will  stimulate  them  to 
do  their  best  to  win  a  scholarship.  These 
merit  awards  will  also  stimulate  parents 
to  encourage  their  children  to  work  hard 
at  the  difficult  courses. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishment  of  these  merit 
scholarships  will  be  their  effect  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  whole  level  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Nation’s  high  schools  will  compete 
among  themselves  for  the  honor  of  grad¬ 
uating  Federal  scholarship  winners  and 
parents  will  insist  that  their  local  schools 
provide  the  courses,  the  teachers,  and 
the  laboratory  equipment  essential  for 
proper  study,  particularly  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages. 
Thus,  the  scholarship  program  which  I 
am  proposing  would  become  an  enormous 
incentive  to  the  schools,  the  students, 
and  their  parents  to  upgrade  the  level 
of  academic  achievement  in  the  high 
schools  across  our  Nation. 

The  State  agencies  which  select  the 
recipients  of  scholarship  funds  will  also 
choose  from  the  winners  of  scholarship 
certificates  those  needy  students  who  re¬ 
quire  more  scholarship  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  merit  award.  These 
needy  scholars  could  get  amounts  vary¬ 
ing  with  their  demonstrated  need,  but 
there  would  be  a  limit  of  $1,500  per  re  ¬ 
cipient  per  academic  year  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  4  years. 

A  scholarship  winner  can  attend  any 
bona  fide  college  or  university  which  ad¬ 
mits  him.  So  long  as  he  continues  in 
good  standing,  his  stipend  will  be  paid 
directly  to  him  in  installments  suited  to 
the  academic  year. 

The  only  further  qualifications  for 
scholarships  are  that  the  recipient  must 
apply  in  accordance  with  State  rules;  he 
must  have  a  recognized  certificate  of 
graduation  from  high  school;  he  must 
not  be  eligible  for  veterans’  educational 
benefits ;  and  he  must  not  have  had  any 
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Federal  scholarship  under  this  legislation 
or  any  other  act  vacated,  except  for  good 
cause. 

When  found  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  national  defense,  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  stipends  must  go  to 
students  engaging  in  studies  determined 
to  be  related  to  national  defense  or  to 
defense-supporting  activities. 

My  amendment  also  provides  for  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  various  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  op¬ 
erate  special  programs  of  aid  to  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  so  as 
to  assure  full  coordination  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  scholarship  program  with  other 
federally  supported  programs. 

This  program  is  to  be  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted 
by  the  National  Council  on  Student  Aid, 
a  body  of  12  members  representing  or¬ 
ganizational  and  professional  interests. 

However,  my  amendment  makes  it 
very  clear  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
direction,  supervision  or  control  over  the 
curriculum  or  program  of  instruction  of 
any  educational  institution.  The  State 
scholarship  commissions  which  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  my  Student  Aid  Act  will 
receive  applications  from  students,  they 
will  conduct  the  tests  to  select  the 
scholarship  winners,  they  will  assess  the 
financial  need  of  those  qualifying  for 
scholarships,  and  they  will  allot  the 
amount  of  the  stipend  in  each  case. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  institutions  al¬ 
ready  burdened  with  swollen  enroll¬ 
ments  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  han¬ 
dle  additionally  expanded  student 
bodies,  as  a  result  of  a  new  scholarship 
program,  without  some  consideration 
being  given  to  easing  the  pressure  on 
existing  facilities  by  assisting  in  their 
expansion.  Legislation  ought  not  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  currently  bar¬ 
ring  talented  youth  from  college  at¬ 
tendance  while  ignoring  the  dispropor¬ 
tionately  increased  load  placed  on  the 
education  institutions  by  the  increased 
attendance.  We  do  not  solve  our  total 
problems  by  solving  a  difficulty  at  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  which  will  create  a 
new  one  at  the  other. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  tried 
to  suggest  in  this  amendment  a  means 
of  compensating  the  institution  itself 
for  its  estimated  costs  of  providing  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  new  scholarship  holder 
over  and  above  the  amounts  it  receives 
from  the  student  for  providing  the  edu¬ 
cation.  In  my  amendment,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  is  instructed  to 
work  out  a  formula  with  each  institu¬ 
tion  on  a  cost-of-services-rendered 
basis,  including  an  amount  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  plant  operation,  administration, 
library  costs,  and  any  other  costs 
reasonably  allocable  to  providing  edu¬ 
cational  services.  The  student  himself 
would  technically  be  the  carrier  of  this 
grant,  not  to  exceed  $500  per  year  per 
scholarship  student.  The  grant  would 
follow  from  his  choice  of  institution  and 
would  be  payable  to  that  institution  on 
a  basis  worked  out  separately  between 
the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 


The-  cost  formula  technique  admit¬ 
tedly  leaves  some  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  who,  in¬ 
cidentally,  will  also  be  advised  by  the 
National  Council  established  in  the  bill. 
The  formula  feature  has  nevertheless 
seemed  advisable,  because  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  desirable  to  go  beyond  any 
simple  cost  of  instruction,  teaching 
salary,  flat  grant  or  customary  fees  and 
charges  basis  for  reimbursement  for  in¬ 
stitutional  costs.  Of  its  fundamental 
equity  and  necessity,  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  of  the 
amendments  relating  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Senators  who  have  done 
such  excellent  work  in  handling  the 
McNamara  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Clark 
and  Monroney  amendments,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  reserve 
this  amendment,  relating  to  scholar¬ 
ships;  an  amendment  I  had  intended  to 
offer  with  respect  to  tax  credit  for  par¬ 
ents  who  provide  assistance  for  their 
children  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  and  also  an  amendment  to  provide 
loans  for  college  facilities,  including  aca¬ 
demic  facilities,  such  as  laboratories  and 
equipment  which  might  be  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  preferred  that  these  amend¬ 
ments  not  be  in  the  bill  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

Therefore,  rather  than  to  encumber 
the  bill  with  any  additional  requirements 
or  to  run  the  risk  of  having  a  good 
amendment,  which  ought  to  be  adopted, 
face  undue  opposition  because  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  in  this  body  that  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  ought  to  be  limited, 
I  shall  withdraw  my  amendment.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
it  will  be  pressed  at  another  date,  to 
another  bill;  and  if  not  to  another  bill, 
in  its  own  right.  I  withdraw  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  5,  after  “population,”  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “which  attends  public  schools 
and”. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  pages 
10  and  11  of  the  original  bill.  In  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  formula  under  which  al¬ 
lotments  shall  be  made,  the  bill  pre¬ 
scribes  that  the  first  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  school  population  of  the 
State.  That  provision  will  be  found  in 
fine  3,  page  10. 

On  page  11,  line  4,  will  be  found  the 
definition  of  school-age  population.  The 
definition  reads: 

The  term  "school-age  population”  means 
that  part  of  the  population  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  both  inclusive. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  de¬ 
termining  the  population  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  under  this 
definition  those  who  attend  both  the 


public  schools  and  the  parochial  schools 
will  be  counted. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
parochial  schools  now  feel  that  they  have 
been  denied  fair  consideration  by  the 
Government.  Under  this  provision,  a 
double  wound  is  inflicted  upon  the  pa¬ 
rochial  schools,  because,  in  calculating 
the  school  population,  both  those  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  parochial 
schools  will  be  counted.  I  submit  that 
that  is  not  fair  on  any  ground. 

The  parochial  school  officials  say,  in 
effect,  “We  have  our  children  in  the 
parochial  schools.  We  are  not  getting 
any  Federal  aid.” 

But  in  the  bill  salt  is  rubbed  into  the 
wound  by  counting  the  children  who  at¬ 
tend  parochial  schools.  They  are  added 
to  the  number  of  children  who  attend 
the  public  schools,  and  the  total  number 
is  used  as  the  factor  for  calculating  the 
school  age  population  for  which  Federal 
assistance  will  be  available. 

I  dare  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
arrangement  has  some  of  the  attributes 
of  dishonesty.  We  have  no  right  to  in¬ 
clude  parochial  school  children  in  the 
school-age  population  and  to  say  that 
that  is  the  factor  which  shall  be  used  in 
determining  what  a  State  is  entitled  to 
receive  as  benefits  from  the  bill. 

My  amendment  is  on  page  11,  line  5, 
after  “population,”  to  insert  “which  at¬ 
tends  public  schools  and”.  The  language 
will  then  read : 

The  term  “school-age  population”  means 
that  part  of  the  population  which  attends 
public  schools  and  which  is  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  support  that 
amendment. 

Ml'.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  means,  in  substance,  is 
that  persons  who  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  or  parochial  schools  will 
not  be  taxed  for  the  money  which  other¬ 
wise  would  ordinarily  go  to  the  States 
for  the  public  schools.  In  other  words, 
money  would  go  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools  alone,  but 
the  money  which  would  be  available,  if 
the  whole  school  population  were  con¬ 
sidered,  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
which  would  otherwise  be  spent  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  attend  the  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  not  thought  of 
the  matter  in  that  light,  but  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  developed  an¬ 
other  point.  By  including  the  children 
who  attend  parochial  schools  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  total  number,  an 
additional  tax  burden  is  being  cast  upon 
the  families  whose  children  attend  the 
parochial  schools. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  realize  that  his  proposal  would 
penalize  New  England  States  quite 
severely?  New  England  has  a  large 
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number  of  high  schools  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  public  schools,  but  which 
technically  are  private  schools.  In  my 
State  of  Vermont  there  are  about  30 
such  schools.  Only  11  are  parochial 
high  schools;  the  others  are  the  old 
academies,  which  are  maintained  in  the 
smaller  towns  by  a  combination  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  funds.  But  those 
schools  serve  the  purpose  of  public 
schools  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  public  schools.  That  is  why  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  vote  for  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  I  believe  it  would  severely 
penalize  the  New  England  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  a  school  is  a  public 
school,  then  those  who  attend  it  ought 
properly  to  be  included  in  the  calculation 
of  the  school  population  within  the 
State.  But  if  it  is  not  a  public  school, 
and  truthfully  is  a  parochial  school,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  pupils  who  attend 
such  a  school  should  be  included  in  the 
public  school  population. 

Frankly,  my  amendment  will  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  my  State;  but  I  respectfully  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  can¬ 
not  bring  my  reasoning  to  the  point 
where  I  can  justify  that  type  of  condition 
in  determining  what  the  public  school 
population  is. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Most  people  think  of  a 
private  school  as  a  parochial  school, 
whereas  in  New  England  only  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  such  schools  are 
parochial  schools;  the  rest  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  town  high  schools. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is  that 
Ohio  has  1,500,000  children  attending  the 
public  schools  and  200,000  attending  the 
parochial  schools.  Under  the  language 
of  the  bill  without  my  amendment,  Ohio 
will  be  entitled  to  a  payment  from  the 
Federal  Government  not  on  the  basis 
of  1,500,000,  but  on  the  basis  of  1,700,000, 
a  figure  which  includes  the  200,000  chil¬ 
dren  who  do  not  attend  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  this  matter  was  taken 
up  in  the  hearings  by  the  committee  and 
was  again  discussed  at  the  committee 
level.  This  method  of  calculation  is  a 
long  standing  practice  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  There  is  no  distinction  made 
between  public  school  children  and  pri¬ 
vate  school  children;  they  are  simply 
all  children  under  the  law.  A  child  may 
attend  a  private  school  one  year,  and 
the  next  year  attend  a  public  school,  or 
the  reverse.  They  are  simply  children, 
and  they  should  all  be  counted.  This 
has  been  a  long  standing  practice. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  .  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  other  perfecting  amendments 
at  the  desk? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  are  no  more 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  last  order  of  business,  then,  will 
be  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

In  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vana  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  title  be  read  and  that  the 
amendment  then  be  considered  without 
further  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  To  authorize 
a  5-year  program  of  assistance  to  school 
districts  in  meeting  the  debt  service  on 
loans  for  construction  of  urgently 
needed  elementary  or  secondary  public 
school  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  particular  need  to  discuss  at  length 
this  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  It  was  actually  introduced  on 
February  9,  1959,  by  eight  or  nine  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  before 
the  committee.  I  have  an  idea  that 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  reasonably  well  familiar  with  it. 
So  I  believe  that  all  I  need  to  do  is  to 
summarize  it. 

It  contains  the  usual  provision  to  the 
effect  that  there  shall  be  no  Federal 
interference  with  schools.  It  places  the 
emphasis  on  facilities  only,  where  they 
are  urgently  needed;  and  it  puts  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  need  basis.  The  allocations 
are  to  be  made  to  States  for  a  period  of 
5  years,  in  the  limited  sum  of  $600  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  year.  The  formula  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
committee  bill.  This  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  considers  the 
State  income  per  child,  the  number  of 
school  children,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
State  in  the  educational  field. 

One  item  is  added  to  the  original  text, 
as  introduced  last  February — namely,  a 
postponement  provision,  so  that  if  a 
school  district  is  not  quite  ready,  and 
yet  wishes  to  save  the  State  allocation, 
there  can  be  a  postponement;  and  the 
allocation  can,  so  to  speak,  be  escrowed 
until  the  district  is  ready. 

The  Federal  Government  would  make 
commitments,  under  this  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis:  It  would  commit  itself  to  one- 
half  of  the  principal  and  one-half  of  the 
interest,  to  which  we  commonly  refer 
as  the  debt  service,  every  year,  as  it  be¬ 
came  due ;  and  the  maturities  on  the  ob¬ 
ligations  hereunder  could  run  for  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  years.  There  would  be 
no  payment  on  principal  by  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  until  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
There  could  be  a  reduction  in  allocation, 
dependent  entirely  on  whether  the  tax 
effort  of  the  State  was  below  the  index 
of  the  tax  effort  on  a  national  basis. 

The  State,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  un¬ 
der  other  amendments,  must  have  a  plan 
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and  must  meet  certain  required  stand¬ 
ards. 

A  reasonable  effort  must  be  made  to 
repay,  and  a  reasonable  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  the  State  tax  level  in  line 
with  the  national  average,  so  that  these 
obligations  may  be  repaid  from  revenues. 
The  State  government  would  have  to 
handle  at  least  one-half  of  the  bill;  but 
in  doing  so  it  could  make  a  capital  grant 
in  an  equivalent  amount  to  a  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Of  course,  the  State  could  as¬ 
sume  the  entire  responsibility;  and  the 
application  of  this  amendment  is  limited 
to  school  facilities,  which  are  defined  in 
the  same  fashion  as  in  the  committee 
bill,  namely,  for  school  construction  and 
appurtenances. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  'of  a 
substitute  does  not  provide  for  any 
grants,  and  it  does  not  contain  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  teachers’  salaries.  It  is  designed 
to  help  the  States  and  localities 
and  the  local  school  districts  to  carry  on 
in  areas  where  there  is  an  emergent  need. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  about 
the  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  represents 
the  administration  approach  to  the 
school  problem. 

As  I  have  said  just  now,  and  as  I  said 
on  yesterday,  I  believe  I  can  say  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  administration 
would  look  with  genuine  disfavor  upon 
any  proposal  which  included  in  its  terms 
provisions  for  grants  or  provisions  for 
teachers’  salaries. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor,  and  I  am  ready 
to  have  this  proposal  voted  on. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
the  minority  leader  has  said. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  joined  in  in¬ 
troducing  Senate  bill  1016,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  just  now  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  amendment  will  help  needy 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation 
finance  approximately  $3  billion  worth 
of  school  construction  over  a  5-year 
period.  It  will  cost  approximately  $2 
billion  in  Federal  taxes.  It  will  insure 
that  State  governments  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  construction  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  with  each  providing 
one-half  of  the  funds  to  pay  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  charges  on  the  20-year 
to  30 -year  school  construction  bonds 
issued  by  the  needy  school  districts 
themselves.  It  will  be  up  to  the  States 
to  prescribe  the  standards  which  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  needy  school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  a 
proposal  will  achieve  the  needed  balance 
between  Federal  help  and  State-local 
initiative  and  responsibility.  This  pro¬ 
posal  specifically  guarantees  that  the 
Federal  authorities  will,  under  this  legis¬ 
lation,  exercise  no  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  personnel,  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  or  the  program  of  instruction  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  has  said,  this  measure  does  not 
provide  for  any  grant.  It  will  be  on  a 
loan  basis,  spread  over  a  20-year  to  30- 
year  period  and  will  be  on  a  50-50  match¬ 
ing  basis  with  the  States. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  npt  wish  to  take 
more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this 
late  hour;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks,  a  brief  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Saltonstall 

The  American  society  has  traditionally  set 
educational  opportunity  for  its  citizens  as 
one  of  its  highest  ideals.  We  have  for  a  long 
time  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  best  educated  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Under  the  complex  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  moral  problems  of  a  modern 
world  which  is  characterized  by  population 
explosions,  technological  explosions,  and 
threatened  military  explosions,  however,  the 
educational  competence  of  our  Nation  is 
seriously  challenged.  Most  obviously,  it  is 
endangered  by  an  energetic  and  dedicated 
Communist  society  which  is  pouring  huge 
resources  on  a  priority  basis  into  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  qualified  citizenry. 

A  less  obvious  but  equally  significant  dan¬ 
ger  is  involved  in  the  growth  of  our  own  pop¬ 
ulace  and  the  accompanying  increase  in  the 
size  and  consequent  authority  of  our  Federal 
Government.  This  dual  growth  has  brought 
about  an  unfortunate  dual  result.  First, 
both  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  badly  overloaded,  according  to  national 
statistics.  Second,  our  States  and  communi¬ 
ties  more  and  more  turn  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  over  to  Washington,  cease  to  rely  on 
their  own  resources,  and  call  for  “help  from 
the  outside."  There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
mentality  in  State  affairs  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  meeting  the  challenge  is  someone 
else’s. 

The  education  of  our  people  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  truly  a  na¬ 
tional  problem.  It  is  important  that  we  do 
what  is  necessary  to  assure  that  all  our  young 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  first- 
rate  education — with  good  teachers,  adequate 
housing,  and  modern  equipment.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  for  several  years  been  convinced 
that  action  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  help  eliminate  the 
present  and  predicted  shortages  involved. 

Awareness  of  the  shortcomings  facing  our 
educational  system  and  energetic  dedication 
to  programs  aimed  at  progress  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  one  group  of  people  or 
one  political  party.  There  is  no  monopoly 
either  in  concern  or  action  in  this  field,  and 
no  one  should  be  lured  into  thinking  the 
opposite  is  so. 

The  question  before  us  what  is  the  most 
realistic  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
efficient  method  to  educate  our  children. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  assistance  for  our  educational 
system  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  State 
and  local  effort  as  well.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  not  usurp  the 
traditional  role  in  the  education  of  our  young 
people  played  by  the  States  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  long  run,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  simply  will  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
the  job  right.  -  Nor  should  it  attempt  to  dic¬ 
tate  or  direct  the  education  of  all  children 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii  and  from  Florida  to 
Alaska.  Its  participation  must  be  so  planned' 
now  as  to  encourage  rather  than  stagnate 
State  and  local  responsibility,  initiative,  and 
participation. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  our  educational 
tradition  has  been  that  responsibility  must 
remain  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible — 
that  control  of  our  educational  system  must 


not  be  sacrificed  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
in  Washington. 

From  several  points  of  view,  it  is  not  help¬ 
ful  for  the  people  of  my  State — the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts — to  support 
massive  Federal  aid  to  education.  Our 
schools  are  in  a  relatively  strong  position; 
and  Massachusetts’  citizens  contribute  much 
more  in  Federal  taxes  than  they  receive  from 
Washington  in  Federal  services  provided. 
The  ratio  is  approximately  $4  paid  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  $1  returned  to  Massachusetts. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  co¬ 
sponsored  S.  1016,  the  administration’s 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1959, 
because  I  felt  that  this  proposal  met  the 
requirements  of  how  the  Federal  Government 
may  properly  aid  education.  At  the  present 
time,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  Senator 
Dirksen  and  others  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  This  is 
the  administration’s  current  school  con¬ 
struction  assistance  proposal — a  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  S.  1016. 

This  bill  will  help  needy  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  finance  some  $3  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  school  construction  over  a  5- 
year  program.  It  will  cost  approximately  $2 
billion  in  Federal  taxes.  It  will  insure  that 
State  governments  share  in  the  cost  of  this 
building  on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  each 
providing  one-half  the  funds  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  charges  on  20-30  year  school 
construction  bonds  issued  by  the  needy 
school  districts  themselves.  It  is  up  to  the 
States  to  set  the  standards  which  determine 
needy  school  districts. 

I  feel  that  such  a  proposal  achieves  the 
needed  balance  between  Federal  help  and 
State-local  initiative  and  responsibility.  The 
proposal  specifically  guarantees  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  will,  under  this  legislation, 
exercise  no  direction,  supervision,  or  con¬ 
trol  over  the  personnel,  curriculum  or  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  authorize 
Federal  expenditures  consistent  with  efforts 
to  preserve  the  stability  of  our  dollar.  It  is  a 
carefully  prepared  program,  which  insists  on 
answering  the  true  complexities  involved, 
and  which  rejects  the  superficialities  of  the 
dollar  approach. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  will 
not  provide  an  acceptable  solution.  It  is 
only  a  2-year  emergency  measure  so-called — 
not  providing  longrun  guidance.  It  spends 
one-half  as  much  money  in  only  two-fifths 
of  the  time.  The  committee  bill  makes  its 
money  available  to  the  States  in  grant  form, 
and  in  my  opinion  does  not  require  proper 
State  participation.  Rather  than  really  en¬ 
couraging  our  States  and  communities  to  get 
on  the  job,  it  moves  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  suggesting  a  gradual  taking  over  by 
Washington. 

I  hope  we  will  support  the  administration 
bill.  In  this  way  we  can  pitch  in  at  the 
Federal  level  in  a  shared  program  for  better 
education — a  program  of  stimulation  rather 
than  usurpation.  In  this  way  our  schools 
can  grow  with  vitality  and  freedom  under 
local  direction,  rather  than  suffer  apathy  and 
interference  under  the  heavy  hand  of  a  far¬ 
away  buraucracy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
without  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  submitted  by  Dr.  Dirksen,  on 
behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Salton¬ 
stall,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Allott,  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  I960’. 
"assurance  against  federal  interference  in 

SCHOOLS 

“Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc¬ 
tion,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  curriculum,  or  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  school  or  school  system. 
“authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  school 
districts  in  financing  the  construction  of 
urgently  needed  school  facilities  which  they 
cannot,  through  exercise  of  a  reasonable  tax 
effort,  finance  from  their  own  resources,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  payments  provided 
in  this  Act. 

“allocations 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-year  period  beginning  July  1, 

1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1965,  such 

amounts,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  as  may 
be  specified  for  such  year  by  appropriation 
or  other  law  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  income  per  ehild  of  school  age,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  school  children,  and  the  effort 
for  school  purposes,  of  the  respective  States. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  such 
allocations  shall  be  made  as  follows’:  The 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  allocated 
among  all  States  as  the  product  of — 

“(A)  the  number  of  public  school  children 
in  the  State  (determined  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  5(c)  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year),  and 

"(B)  the  State’s  allocation  ratio  (as  de¬ 
termined  under  subsection  (b) ) , 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod¬ 
ucts  for  all  the  States. 

"(2)  A  State’s  allocation  pursuant  to  par¬ 
agraph  (1)  shall  be  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  made  and  during 
the  following  fiscal  year  for  Federal  commit¬ 
ments  pursuant  to  section  7  with  respect  to 
obligations,  to  finance  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  projects  in  such  State,  total¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  such  allocation :  Provided, 
That  a  State  may  at  any  time  before  July  1, 

1961,  and  before  requesting  any  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act,  file  with  the 
Commissioner  its  election  to  have  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  (a)  its  allocation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  or  (b)  all  its  allo¬ 
cations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  post¬ 
poned  for  one  fiscal  year,  and  thereupon  its 
allocation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  or  if  the  State  has  so  elected  each  of 
the  allocations  of  such  State,  shall  be  deemed 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  to  first  become  avail¬ 
able  during  the  fiscal  year  following  that  for 
which  such  allocation  was  originally  made. 
Such  a  commitment  with  respect  to  any  obli¬ 
gations  shall  commit  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  one-half  the  principal  and  interest  an¬ 
nually  becoming  due  on  such  obligations. 
Such  obligations  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  all  or  a  portion  of  the  construction 
of  school  facilities  projects.  The  latest  ma¬ 
turity  date  of  obligations  (in  any  issue)  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  commitment  is 
made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than 
twenty  years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  earliest  date  of  any  such  obliga¬ 
tions  and  the  first  payment  of  principal 
thereon  shall  be  due  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  third  year  following  such  earliest  date. 

" (b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  The  ’allocation  ratio’  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50 
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and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State  by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 
allocation  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
0.25  or  more  than  0.75,  and  (B)  the  allocation 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  0.75. 

“(2)  (A)  The  allocation  ratios  shall  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
again  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  year  1962,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  for  the  United  States  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which  sat¬ 
isfactory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  first  such  promul¬ 
gation  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  the  second  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1963,  and  ending  June  30, 1965. 

“(B)  Promulgations  made  before  satis¬ 
factory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per 
capita  income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an 
allocation  ratio  for  Alaska  of  0.75  and,  for 
purposes  of  such  promulgations,  Alaska  shall 
not  be  included  as  part  of  the  United  States. 
Promulgations  made  thereafter  but  before 
per  capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
satisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or,  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period,  for 
such  two  years. 

“(3)  The  term  ‘child  of  school  age’  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

“(4)  The  term  ‘United  States’  paeans  the 
fifty  States. 

“(5)  The  term  ‘income  per  child  of  school 
age’  for  any  State  or  for  the  United  States 
means  the  total  personal  income  for  the 
State  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (in  the  State  and  United  States,  respec¬ 
tively). 

"maintenance  op  state  and  local  support 
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"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  State 
under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which  its  State 
school  eSort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than 
the  national  school  effort  index  for  such  year. 
The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  re¬ 
allocated  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  increasing  their  allocations 
under  section  4  for  such  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  The  ‘State  school  effort  index’  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  (A)  the  State’s  school 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  by  (B) 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State;  except  that  the  State  school  effort  in¬ 
dex  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  school  effort  index  in  the  case  of  (i) 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
(ii)  Alaska,  but  only  for  years  for  which  it  is, 
under  subsection  (c)(4),  not  included  in 
the  ‘United  States’,  and  (iii)  any  State  for 
which  the  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  are  not  less  than  the  school  ex¬ 
penditures  per  public  school  child  for  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  The  ‘national  school  effort  index’  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  the  United  States  by 
(B)  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  United  States. 

“(c)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per  pub¬ 
lic  school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  its  State  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by 


the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  education  made  from 
funds  derived  from  State  or  local  sources  in 
the  State,  as  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most 
recent  school  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  for  the  several  States  are  available  to 
him,  by  (B)  the  number  of  children  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  such  State,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  for  such  most 
recent  school  year. 

“(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  the  United  States  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  determining  the  national  school  ef¬ 
fort  index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quo¬ 
tient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
expenditures  by  the  States  and  subdivisions 
thereof  for  elementary  or  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  made  from  funds  derived  from  State  or 
local  sources  in  the  United  States,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  same 
school  year  as  is  used  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
by  (B)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  such  year  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  determined  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(D- 

“(3)  The  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  States  and  for  the  United  States 
shall,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

“(4)  The  term  ‘United  States’  shall  not 
include  Alaska  for  purposes  of  determina¬ 
tions  made  under  this  section  before  satis¬ 
factory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per 
capita  income  of  Alaska. 

“state  plans 

“Sec.  6.  Federal  commitments  may  be 
made  under  this  act  with  respect  to  obliga¬ 
tions  to  finance  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  in  any  State  only  if  such  State  has 
submitted,  and  had  approved  under  this 
section,  a  State  plan.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  a  State  plan  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  if  such  plan — 

“(a)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  plan; 

“(b)  provides  that  a  local  educational 
agency  will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  commit¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  only  if — 

“(1)  such  obligations  are  for  financing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over¬ 
crowding,  double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions, 

“(2)  such  agency  undertakes  to  exert  the 
reasonable  tax  effort,  determined  for  it  under 
the  plan,  in  financing  its  school  construction 
needs, 

“(3)  such  agency  will  be  unable,  after  ex¬ 
ertion  of  such  reasonable  tax  effort,  and  full 
utilization  of  other  resources  (whether  from 
Federal,  State,  or  local  sources)  available  to 
it  for  financing  its  school  construction  needs 
and  not  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
section  8,  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
annually  becoming  due  on  such  obligations 
and  other  outstanding  obligations  of  such 
agency  for  financing  school  construction; 

“(c)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  tax  effort  which  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  commitment  under  this  Act  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  in  order  to  be  eligible,  to  exert  in 
financing  its  school  construction  needs, 
which  standards  and  procedures  will  assure 
that  the  tax  effort  so  determined  will  be  a 
reasonable  one  In  the  light  of  the  resources 
actually  or  potentially  subject  to  taxation  by 
such  agency,  the  relative  local  and  State 
shares  in  financing  school  construction,  and 
the  tax  effort  exerted  and  the  methods  of 
financing  used  by  other  local  educational 
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agencies  in  the  State.  Such  standards  and 
criteria  shall  also  take  into  account  the  tax 
effort  which  local  educational  agencies 
should  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  to 
meet  other  public  elementary  or  secondary 
educational  expenses,  including  the  payment 
of  adequate  teachers’  salaries,  and  may,  if  the 
State  so  elects,  provide  for  a  reduction  in  a 
local  educational  agency’s  reasonable  tax  ef¬ 
fort  for  school  construction  financing  if  and 
to  the  extent  such  local  educational  agency 
exerts  more  than  a  reasonable  tax  effort  to 
meet  such  other  educational  expenses; 

“(d)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
projects  under  the  plan  in  case  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  State  for  any  year  under  this 
Act  is  not  adequate  to  permit  the  making, 
during  the  period  for  which  such  alloca¬ 
tion  is  available,  of  all  Federal  commitments 
requested  by  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State;  which  standards  and  procedures 
shall  assure  (1)  that  the  highest  priority 
will  be  given  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  least  able,  solely  because  of  lack 
of  economic  resources,  to  finance  from  the 
resources  available  to  them  the  full  cost  of 
the  school  facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  pre¬ 
vent  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un¬ 
healthful  or  hazardous  conditions,  and  (2) 
that  in  other  respects  the  order  of  priority 
will  be  based  on  relative  need  for  financial 
aid  in  the  construction  of  such  school  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  need  for 
such  facilities; 

“(e)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli¬ 
cant  whose  application  to  be  included  in  a 
State  request  under  section  7  for  a  Federal 
commitment  is  denied,  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  educational  agency; 

“(f)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  planning  and 
construction  of  school  facilities; 

“(g)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  Act. 

“federal  commitments 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  In  the  case  of  each  project 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  for 
a  local  educational  agency  to  be  financed  by 
obligations  for  which  the  State  educational 
agency  requests  a  Federal  commitment  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  the  State  educational'  agency 
shall  include  in  its  request — 

“(1)  a  description  of  the  school  facilities 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is 
made  and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  such  project; 

“(2)  the  amount  of  the  obligations  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  the  commitment; 

“(3)  a  certification — 

“(A)  that  it  has  determined,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  and  procedures  in 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  6, 
that  the  local  educational  agency  is  eligible 
for  such  commitment  with  respect  to  such 
obligations  and  such  project  is  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  projects  within  the  State; 

"(B)  that  such  project  is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redistricting  plans  or 
policies  and  is  in  accord  with  applicable 
State  construction  laws  and  standards; 

“(C)  if  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  such  project  is  not  to  be  met 
from  the  proceeds  of  such  obligations,  that 
the  financing  of  such  portion  has  been 
arranged; 

(4)  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner — 

“(A)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  take  appropriate  steps,  including  a  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  interest  and  other 
terms  for  such  obligations; 

“(B)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will,  during  each  year  in  which  such  obliga¬ 
tions  are  outstanding  exert  the  reasonable 
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tax  effort,  determined  for  it  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  for  financing  its  school  construc¬ 
tion  needs,  will  certify  to  the  Commissioner 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  thereby  pro¬ 
duced,  and  will  apply  any  surplus  in  such 
revenues  to  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  becoming  due  in  such  year  on  the 
obligations  covered  by  such  commitment. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  (i)  the 
existence  and  amount  of  any  surplus  in 
revenues  produced  by  exercise  of  a  reason¬ 
able  tax  effort  shall  be  determined  by  addi^ 
to  the  revenues  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
the  reasonable  tax  effort  any  other  resources 
available  to  the  local  educational  agency 
for  payments  on  account  of  debts  incurred 
for  construction  of  school  facilities  sub¬ 
tracting  from  the  sum  thereby  obtained  any 
payments  made  on  account  of  debts  incurred 
for  such  purpose,  by  the  local  educational 
agency  before  the  request  for  the  Federal 
debt  service  commitment  here  involved  was 
filed  by  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
further  subtracting  therefrom  any  payments 
made  on  account  of  debts  incurred  for  such 
purpose  by  the  local  educational  agency  after 
such  filing  but  approved  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  upon  a  finding  that  the  school 
facilities  project  for  which  such  debts  were 
incurred  is  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over¬ 
crowding,  double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions. 

“(b)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
request  of  a  State  educational  agency  for  a 
Federal  commitment  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  meets  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obligations  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re¬ 
maining  in  the  State’s  allocation  or  alloca¬ 
tions  available  for  the  purpose,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8,  make  the  Federal  debt  service 
commitment  requested  with  respect  to  the 
obligations  specified. 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  school  facilities  for  a  local 
educational  agency  which  would  in  all  re¬ 
spects  qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment 
under  this  section  but  for  the  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency’s  inability  by  reason  of 
State  legal  restrictions  to  issue  obligations, 
the  State  educational  agency  may  request 
the  Commissioner  to  reserve  out  of  any 
amount  remaining  in  the  State’s  allocation 
or  allocations  available  for  a  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  obligations  that  would. 
If  issued  by  the  local  educational  agency, 
qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment.  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  obligations  of 
such  agency  in  the  amount  requested  would 
if  issued  qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment, 
the  State’s  allocation  for  such  year  shall  be 
charged  in  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
and  the  Commissioner  shall  make  a  Fed¬ 
eral  commitment  with  respect  to  obliga¬ 
tions  of  such  agency  in  such  amount  which 
are  issued  by  such  agency  at  any  time  prior 
to  June  30,  1968. 

“state  debt  service  commitments 

“Sec.  8.  No  Federal  commitment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligations  for 
financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  school  facilities  project  unless  the 
State  makes  an  equally  binding  commit¬ 
ment  to  pay  one-half  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  annually  becoming  due  on  such 
obligations;  except  that  the  State  may  make 
a  capital  grant  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  construction,  in  which  case  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  service  commitment  with  respect 
to  so  much  of  such  obligations  as  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  such  capital  grant 
shall  be  to  pay  in  full  the  principal  and 
Interest  annually  becoming  due  thereon. 
“states  exclusively  responsible  for  school 

CONSTRUCTION  FINANCING 

“Sec.  9.  If  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  in  any  State,  or  in  any  portion  of  a 
State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 


Commissioner  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  modify  or  make  in¬ 
applicable  to  such  State  or  portion  thereof, 
as  the  case  may  be,  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  he  determines  to  be  in¬ 
appropriate  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a 
local  educational  agency  or  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  financing. 

“FEDERAL  payment 

"Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  in  advance  or  otherwise,  to 
such  agency  or  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  in  the  request  of  a  State  agency 
pursuant  to  section  7  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  so  much  of  the  principal  and 
interest  becoming  due  thereon  each  year  as 
is  required  to  be  paid  under  the  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act.  Such  payments 
for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount, 
if  any,  which  the  local  educational  agency 
issuing  such  obligations  has  applied,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  7(a)  (4),  out  of  any  surplus 
in  its  revenues  to  the  principal  and  interest 
on  such  obligations  becoming  due  in  such 
year. 

,  “failure  of  local  educational  agency  to 

exert  reasonable  tax  effort 

“Sec.  11.  If  any  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  whose  obligations  a  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act  has  been  made 
fails,  during  any  period  in  which  such  obli¬ 
gations  are  outstanding,  to  exert  the  reason¬ 
able  tax  effort  determined  for  it  under  the 
State  plan,  such  agency  shall  be  obligated  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  additional 
amount  it  would  have  applied  toward  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  such 
obligations  as  provided  in  section  7(a)(4), 
had  such  agency  exerted  such  a  tax  effort. 

“abandonment  of  projects 

“Sec.  12.  If  any  project  financed  by  obli¬ 
gations  with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  debt 
service  commitment  has  been  made  under 
this  Act,  is  abandoned  or  is  not  completed 
within  a  reasonable  period,  determined  un¬ 
der  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  after 
such  obligations  have  been  sold,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
State  in  which  such  project  is  located  or 
from  the  local  educational  agency  issuing 
such  obligations,  or  both,  the  amount  of  the 
payments  which  the  United  States  made  with 
respect  to  such  obligations  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  reasonable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  (as  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  project  is  located). 

“labor  standards 

“Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  any  commitment  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  obligations  to  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  school  facilities  project,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  adequate  assurance  that  all  la¬ 
borers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac¬ 
tors  or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  such  project  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  sim¬ 
ilar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a  5),  and  will  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  au¬ 
thority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

“administrative  provisions 

“Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act, 


shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications 
of  Federal  commitments  made  under  this 
Act  and  of  obligations  with  respect  to  which 
such  commitments  have  been  made  and  to 
pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any  right, 
title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  however  arising 
or  acquired  under  this  Act;  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising 
under  this  Act. 

“(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  in  making  Federal  commitments, 
and  payments  with  respect  thereto,  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  in  connection  with  such  fi¬ 
nancial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

“suits  against  the  united  states 

“Sec.  15.  Any  holder  of  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  debt  service  com¬ 
mitment  has  been  made  under  this  Act  may 
bring  suit  against  the  United  States  to  en¬ 
force  any  duty  of  the  Commissioner  under 
this  Act  or  any  undertaking  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  pursuant  to  a  commitment  under  this 
Act.  In  any  action  arising  under  this  Act 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amounts  involved.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  if  there  are 
more  than  one,  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or,  if  he  does  not  have  his 
principal  place  of  business  within  any  such 
judicial  district,  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  16.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘State  educational  agency* 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  or  (if  different)  the 
officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
State  construction  or  supervision  of  con¬ 
struction  of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be 
designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State  law. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘local  educational  agency’ 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State.  If  a  separate  local  public  authority 
has  responsibility  for  the  provision  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  school  facilities  for  any  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency  or  the  financing  of  the  con¬ 
struction  thereof,  such  term  includes  such 
other  authority. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘school  facilities’  includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  for  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  school  purposes;  and 
interests  in  land  (including  site,  grading, 
and  improvement)  on  which  such  facilities 
are  constructed.  Such  term  does  not  in¬ 
clude  athletic  stadiums,  or  structures  or 
facilities  intended  primarily  for  events,  such 
as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games, 
for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public. 

“(f)  The  terms  ‘construct’,  ‘constructing*, 
and  ‘construction’  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school 
facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring, 
altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or  extend¬ 
ing  school  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and 
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supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘obligations’  means  any 
bonds,  notes,  interim  certificates,  deben¬ 
tures,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness. 

“WITHHOLDING  OP  FUNDS  AND  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

“Sec.  17.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that — 

“(1)  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec¬ 
tion  6  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  such  sec¬ 
tion;  or 

“(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  Federal  debt  service 
commitments  will  be  made  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  obligations  to  finance  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  projects  in 
the  State  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
commitments  will  not  be  made  for  projects 
in  the  State  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further 
Federal  debt  service  commitments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  projects  in  such  State  under  this 
Act  (or  shall  limit  commitments  to  projects 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  such 
failure) . 

“(b)(1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner’s  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

“(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  pre¬ 
vious  action.  Such  new  or  modified  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
unless  substantially  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence. 

“(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
1254. 

“UTILIZATION  of  other  agencies 

“Sec.  18.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  agreements  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such  services 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

“delegation  of  commissioner’s  functions 

“Sec.  19.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  of  employee  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“appropriation  for  administration 

“Sec.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administration 
of  this  Act. 

“Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘A  bill  to 
authorize  a  five  year  program  of  assistance  to 
school  districts  in  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  on  loans  for  construction  of  ur¬ 


gently  needed  elementary  or  secondary  pub¬ 
lic  school  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes.’  ** 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  through¬ 
out  the  Senate’s  consideration  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  now  is  concluding,  my 
votes  have  been  cast  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  pass  a  bill  which  would 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  law. 

I  am  interested  in  legislation  which 
will  help  the  schoolchildlren  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  will  contribute  to  elevation  of 
the  standards  of  education  throughout 
the  Nation. 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  friends 
across  the  aisle  have  been  determined, 
instead,  to  create  a  campaign  issue  and 
send  to  the  President  a  bill  which  he  will 
feel  compelled  to  veto. 

The  administration,  through  our  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  has  tonight  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  school-construction  bill 
which  I  regard  as  a  reasonable  start;  and 
I  shall  vote  for  it,  although  I  felt  that 
the  Cooper- Javits  substitute,  which  I 
supported,  represented  an  improvement, 
and  very  likely  would  have  been  accept¬ 
able  to  the  President. 

I  have  been  constrained  to  vote  against 
amendments  which  would  have  broad¬ 
ened  Senate  bill  8,  the  committee’s  $1 
billion  school-construction  bill,  to  make 
provision  for  Federal  aid  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  not  because  I  believe  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  country  are  adequately  paid 
in  most  communities,  nor  that  they 
enjoy  the  status  and  the  respect  they 
should  enjoy  in  their  professional  capac¬ 
ity.  I  would  cite  a  comparison  of  the 
situation  of  our  teachers  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  where  there  is  far  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  the  learned  and  for  learning. 
I  think  the  lack  of  that  respect  or  the 
inadequate  amount  of  that  respect  in 
this  country  is  one  of  the  great  deter¬ 
rents  to  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  those 
amendments  because  of  my  conviction 
that  their  inclusion  in  the  bill  would  be 
inappropriate  and  would  invite  a  veto, 
and  thus  would  delay  the  day  when  a 
fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  costs 
of  education  as  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  the  local 
governments  would  be  achieved. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  state  my  con¬ 
viction  that  mere  dollars,  whether  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  States  or  by  the  localities,  will  not 
be  enough  to  raise  the  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  levels  demanded  by  the 
competition  which  we  face  today  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  others. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  high 
standards  in  its  primary  and  its  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  their  curriculum  is 
closely  prescribed  and  toughly  prescribed 
in  order  to  fit  the  needs  of  that  nation 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  minds  of  the 
students.  No  time  is  wasted  with  the 
so-called  life  adjustment  courses  which 
we  see  used  in  our  country  so  frequently 
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and  in  such  great  volume  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  Soviets  weed  deadwood 
out  of  their  school  system  as  rapidly  as 
they  discover  it,  and  they  discover  it 
very  rapidly.  The  standard  of  the  more 
capable  students  is  the  standard  which 
is  used;  they  do  not  bring  the  students 
down  to  the  level  of  the  least  compe¬ 
tent.  Instead,  they  set  their  .sights  on  a 
4he  level  possible  of  achievement  by 
those  who  are  the  most  competent,  and 
encourage  excellence  in  all  departments 
of  learning.  This  is  something  we 
should  do  and  take  note  of,  because  if  we 
do  not,  as  sure  as  heaven,  they  will  pass 
us  in  the  field  of  education.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  being  passed  in  other  fields 
as  the  Soviet  Union  advances. 

If  standards  in  the  schools  are  not  met 
in  Russia,  students  are  dropped  and  have 
to  go  to  work  in  some  useful  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Since  sputnik,  I  have  sat  in  hearings  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  and  al¬ 
lied  committees,  such  as  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Preparedness,  and  I  have 
heard  experts  with  the  very  best  minds 
in  our  country  come  before  those  com-  I 
mittees  and  emphasize  the  deficits  in  the 
quality  of  our  education  and  in  disci¬ 
pline.  Our  children  seem  to  be  more 
interested  in  getting  drivers’  licenses 
than  in  receiving  diplomas.  Sports  cars 
and  “hot  rods’’  divert  them  too  much. 
This  lack  of  discipline  in  our  schools  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  reflected  in  the 
high  degree  of  juvenile  delinquency  that 
we  see  in  this  country  today,  which  is 
one  of  the  extra,  heavy  burdens  we  have 
to  bear  in  our  social  and  economic  life. 

I  am  afraid  this  bill,  when  we  get 
through  with  it,  will  be  too  big.  I  think 
it  is  too  big  already.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senate  has  become  so  intrigued  with 
outer  space  that  we  do  not  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground  on  fundamental  matters 
like  education. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  introduced 
a  bill  last  year,  on  September  15,  which 
was  designed  to  help  raise  standards  of 
education  in  this  country.  The  bill 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  council,  j 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  “for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education,  and  be  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  with  Governors, 
the  chief  officials  of  State  or  local  edu¬ 
cational  agencies,  and  the  heads  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education.”  The 
purpose  of  the  council  was  to  consider 
“means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  students”  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  debating  a 
bill  of  this  kind  tonight,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  the  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  primary  and'  secondary 
schools,  we  would  be  doing  something 
far  more  useful  than  building  up  a  great 
big  bill,  so  big  it  is  sure  to  be  vetoed,  so 
big  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will 
pass  it  over  the  President’s  veto. 

My  plea  is,  Mr.  President,  before  we 
finish,  we  should  try  to  come  to  grips 
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in  some  way  with  the  fundamental  trou¬ 
ble  with  education  in  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  raise  the  quality 
of  education  and  discipline,  so  we  can 
turn  out  better  qualified  citizens.  This 
need  has  been  pointed  up  since  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sputnik  a  few  years  ago. 
We  have  been  advised  by  experts  in  edu¬ 
cation,  wise  men  whom  we  respect,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  major  defects  in  our 
education  today.  I  do  not  feel  we  are 
doing  much  about  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  having  had  the  foresight  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  dealing  with  this  very  im¬ 
portant  deficit  in  education.  I  urged 
him  to  offer  the  text  of  his  bill  to  the 
pending  amendment  tonight,  but  he 
thought' he  had  better  not  do  so. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush!  for  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  bill  I  introduced  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  Senate  bill  2727.  I  will  ask  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  with  the  hope  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  will  study  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  my  good  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  will  have 
his  committee  hold  hearings  on  it. 

'I'he  bill  which  we  are  debating,  if  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  will  provide  funds  for 
school  construction  and  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  it 
will  raise  the  quality  of  education.  Yet 
few  steps  have  been  taken  toward  im¬ 
mediately  raising  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  standards,  choice  of  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  so  forth,  are  functions  of 
local  school  boards,  State  universities, 
and  private  universities.  A  number  of 
commissions  have  been  appointed  by  the- 
President,  and  there  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  private  commissions,  which  in  the 
past  2  years  have  made  studies  and 
recommendations  regarding  means  to 
raise  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
country.  But  after  they  file  their  re¬ 
ports,  no  one  hears  anything  more  about 
them.  I  introduced  S.  2727  last  year,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
referred,  providing  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  12  eminent  educators 
whose  function  it  would  be  to  consult 
with  Governors,  the  chief  education  offi¬ 
cers  of  States,  State  educational  boards, 
universities  in  the  States,  about  means  of 
raising  the  quality  and  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
high  schools,  and  even  in  State  uni¬ 
versities. 

My  bill  seems  to  be  very  simple,  and 
it  does  not  call  for  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  it 
has  not  been  noted. 

If  the  President  would  appoint  men 
like  Dr.  Conant,  Dr.  Killian,  and  others 
of  that  character  to  such  a  Commission 
they  would  be  able  to  use  the  studies  that 
have  been  made,  and  in  talks  with  State 
educational  officers,  presidents  of  univer¬ 
sities,  and  Governors  about  curricula, 
standards,  qualifications  for  entering 
universities,  the  maintenance  of  scho¬ 
lastic  standards,  assist  in  developing 
higher  standards  of  education  in  our 


country.  We  want  to  maintain  our  open 
system  of  education,  but  it  must  raise  its 
standards  and  provide  quality,  if  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  Nation 
are  to  be  truly  educated. 

I  hope  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  S. 
2727,  will  be  given  early  consideration. 
Again  I  thank  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  for  his  inter¬ 
est,  and  for  bringing  attention,  it  seems 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  this  debate, 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
point  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  council 
which  his  bill  would  establish,  made  up 
of  distinguished  Americans,  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education,  be  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  with  Governors, 
the  chief  officials  of  State  or  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  and  the  heads  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  on  means  of 
improving  the  quality  and  content  of 
curriculums,  with  emphasis  on  the 
sciences,  languages,  and  the  humanities, 
means  of  raising  the  standards  of  schol¬ 
arship  expected  of  students,  means  of 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching,  and 
other  means  of  raising  levels  of  educa¬ 
tional  achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  2727, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1959,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2727)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Act  of  1959". 

DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  develop¬ 
ments  in  technology  and  science  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  security  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  economy  and  the  happiness  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  the  education  of  its 
citizens. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  education 
must  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Congress  finds  that  public  and  private 
studies  since  World  War  II  have  established 
the  increasingly  urgent  need  for  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
These  studies  have  shown  that  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  quality 
and  content  of  the  curriculum,  on  higher 
standards  of  scholarship,  and  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  teaching. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  to  provide 
means  for  the  States  to  draw  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  abilities  of  a  distinguished  body 
of  educational  authorities,  and  to  provide 
for  the  exchange  of  information  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  Presidential  Advisory  Council  on 
Education. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  OF  JULY  26,  1954 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation”,  approved  July  26,  1954  (68  Stat.  533) , 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

‘‘That,  in  order  to  (1)  provide  an  advisory 
body  which  will  be  available  for  consultation 
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on  means  of  Improving  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  (2)  secure  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  advice  of  a  group  of 
distinguished  educators  and  citizens  on 
means  of  improving  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘Council’) . 

“Sec.  2.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  individuals  who  are  not  other¬ 
wise  in  office  under  or  in  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  leaders  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
science.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  such  members.  Each 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms 
of  members  first  taking  office  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  Act  of  1959  shall  expire  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Three  shall  expire  with  the  close  of 
the  first  calendar  year  which  begins  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  three  shall  expire 
with  the  close  of  the  second  such  calendar 
year,  three  shall  expire  with  the  close  of 
the  third  such  calendar  year,  and  three  shall 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  fourth  such 
calendar  year,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

“Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  be 
available  for  consultation  with  Governors, 
the  chief  officials  of  State  or  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  and  the  heads  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  on — • 

“(A)  means  of  improving  the  quality  and 
content  of  curriculums,  with  emphasis  on 
the  sciences,  languages,  and  the  humanities, 

“(B)  means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  students, 

“(C)  means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching,  and 

“(D)  other  means  of  raising  levels  of  edu¬ 
cational  achievement:  and 

“(2)  from  time  to  time,  recommend  to  the 
President  the  initiation  of  studies  of  na¬ 
tional  concern  in  the  field  of  education  and 
shall  propose  to  the  President  appropriate 
action  indicated  by  such  studies;  and 

“(3)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  of  its  activities 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
such  action  taken  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
Council’s  recommendations  under  such 
provisions. 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the  Chairman, 
but  not  less  often  than  three  times  each 
calendar  year. 

“(b)  The  Council  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  consultants 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
as  such  by  the  President  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  Council,  they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

“Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.” 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  late  Senator  Taft  on  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  This 
statement  was  made  on  March  24,  1948, 
and  is  to  be  found  at  page  3348  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date. 

I  do  not  believe  the  record  on  this  very 
important  legislation  would  be  complete 
without  including  the  statement  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Taft 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  can  exag¬ 
gerate  the  necessity  of  education.  Primary 
education  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of 
republican  government.  A  government  de¬ 
pending  on  the  making  of  decisions  by  the 
people  and  depending  on  their  intelligence 
can  exist  only  if  the  people  have  some  ability 
to  understand  the  problems  of  government 
which  are  presented  to  them.  Unless  there 
is  a  satisfactory  educational  basis,  there  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  hope  for  success  in  any  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  where  the  people 
are  expected  to  rule  and  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  placed  before  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  problem  confronting  us  and  the  real 
objection  to  this  bill,  the  point  which 
troubled  me  and  troubled  others,  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  question  of  what  educa¬ 
tional  function  the  Federal  Government  has, 
and  why  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to 
participate  in  education.  I  quite  agree  that 
the  primary  obligation  to  educate  children  is 
in  the  States  and  local  communities.  Under 
our  constitutional  form  of  government,  they 
have  the  primary  obligation.  I  think  the 
Federal  obligation  is  a  secondary  one.  It  is 
one  to  back  up  the  States,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  where  it  is  necessary  to  back  up 
the  States.  The  difficulty  with  our  tax  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  the  States  have  limited  powers 
of  taxation,  and  that,  particularly  in  the 
poorer  States,  they  have  very  limited  sources 
of  taxation. 

Today  the  States  are  exercising  every  power 
they  can  exercise.  They  have  sales  taxes, 
they  have  every  form  of  tax  they  can  think 
of.  They  are  digging  into  all  kinds  of 
sources  of  taxation,  and  still  the  States  today 
are  raising  about  $12  billion,  while  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  raising  $45  billion.  That 
is  because,  very  simply,  a  State  has  no  access 
to  the  principal  sources  of  taxation.  The 
States  cannot  successfully  impose  a  personal- 
income  tax  of  any  considerable  amount. 
They  cannot  successfully  impose  a  corpora¬ 
tion  tax  of  any  considerable  amount.  I 
served  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and 
the  moment  we  got  our  income  tax  a  little 
higher  than  the  surrounding  States,  all  the 
wealthy  people  moved  to  other  States.  -There 
is  competition  for  wealth.  It  is  possible  for 
States  to  get  up  to  somewhere  around  5  per¬ 
cent  of  income  perhaps,  and  that  is  about 
as  high  as  it  is  possible  to  go  if  the  State  is 
to  keep  its  citizens.  In  the  same  field,  in 
relation  to  corporations,  the  moment  taxes 
on  corporations  in  Ohio  became  higher  than 
the  taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  every  new  steel 
plant  was  built  in  Pennsylvania  instead  of 
being  built  in  Ohio.  I  think  the  actual  re¬ 
sult  shows  very  clearly  that  the  States  do 
not  have  access  to  those  particular  sources  of 
taxation.  That  applies  to  all  States,  but,  of 
course,  it  applies  particularly  to  States  which 
are  far  below  the  average  level  where,  even  if 
they  could  tap  the  sources  within  the  State, 
they  would  be  very  inadequate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  State 
act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
that  when  the  quorum  call  is  withdrawn 
we  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Dirksen 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  no  debate 
is  in  order.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senators  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  is  absent 
on  official  business  attending  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Conference  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Latin  American  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
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vote  "year,”  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 


nays  61,  as  follows: 

Beall 

YEAS — 25 

Curtis 

Morton 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Saltonstall 

Brunsdale 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Butler 

Hruska 

Williams,  Del. 

Carlson 

Keating 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Case,  N.J. 

Kuchel 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Aiken 

NAYS— 61 
Gruening 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hill 

Muskie 

Carroll 

Holland 

Pastore 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Church 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Javits 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Dodd 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Smith 

Douglas 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Stennis 

Engle 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Frear 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Green 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Allott 

Kennedy 

O’Mahoney 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Capehart 

McGee 

Symington 

Chavez 

Murray 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dirksen,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Dirksen  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  policy  committee  has  cleared 
several  bills  which  I  have  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  such  as  the  coal  mine  safety 
bill  and  other  measures.  There  are  on 
the  calendar  a  number  of  resolutions  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  providing  for  investiga¬ 
tions.  I  anticipate  no  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  those  resolutions,  but  I  cannot  assure 
any  Member  that  there  will  not  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

It  is  expected  that  those  resolutions 
will  be  considered  on  Monday.  They  will 
be  followed  by  other  measures  which 
have  been  cleared  by  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  serious 
controversy  over  the  bills  which  will  be 
called  up  next  week.  I  would  not  say 
that  only  minor  bills  will  be  considered, 
because  each  Member  thinks  his  meas¬ 
ure  is  a  major  bill,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  serious  differences  over 
the  proposal  legislation  to  be  considered 
the  early  part  of  next  week.  There  may 
be  some  objections  to  certain  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
but  I  am  informed  by  those  who  will 
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^make  the  record  that  it  is  not  antici¬ 
pated  that  there  will  be  any  yea-and- 
nay  votes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
must  be  in  session  early  and  late,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  desired  that 
the  Congress  adjourn  in  July,  I  should 
like  to  inform  Senators  that  I  think  this 
is  a  good  time  for  them  to  make  their 
plans  to  be  absent.  We  have  positively 
agreed  that  there  will  be  no  yea-and- 
nay  votes  from  Wednesday  evening  until 
the  following  Monday,  because  of  the 
Lincoln  birthday  celebrations;  and  while 
I  cannot  give  assurances  that  there  will 
be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  I  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  any,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see 
that  there  are  none. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  2-year  program  of  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  as  amended. 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  MUST  KEEP  PACE  WITH 

NATIONAL  NEEDS;  TEACHER  SALARIES  MUST  BE 

increased;  federal  control  is  myth 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  issue  in  education  as  in 
government  today  is  no  less  than  the 
assessment  of  the  basic  values  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  As  we  enter  the  decade 
of  the  60’s  it  is  essential,  if  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  our  democracy  is  to  be  preserved, 
that  our  educational  system  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  an  ever  more  com¬ 
plex  society  and  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population.  Our  concern  is  for 
the  improvement  of  the  overall  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  the  United  States, 
and  Senators  will  vote  in  a  few  minutes 
on  final  passage  of  vital  legislation. 

The  kind  of  greatness  that  we  produce 
in  the  years  ahead  will  be  nurtured  by 
the  values  that  we  as  a  society  cherish 
and  transmit,  in  large  measure,  through 
our  formal  education  system.  If  we  fail 
now,  Mr.  President,  to  supply  the  means 
for  the  best  system  possible  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  have  little  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  us. 

Before  discussing  the  evidence  that 
substantiates  the  critical  need  for  this 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  address  my 
comment  to  a  point  which  has  been 
raised  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  its 
opponents. 

I  refer  to  the  often-voiced  fear  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control  which  follows  inevitably,  it 
is  supposed,  upon  Federal  support  to 
education. 

CONTROL  AT  LOCAL  LEVEL  CONTINUED 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  American  custom  of  local  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  of  public  education. 
But  let  us  at  least  be  clear  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  origins  and  the  reasons 
for  this  tradition.  Let  us  not  be  con¬ 
fused  by  the  invocations  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  or  raise  the 


spector  of  an  omnivorous  and  power- 
hungry  Federal  police  state. 

Without  going  into  historical  detail, 
we  can  acknowledge  that  the  practice 
of  local  support  for  public  education  has 
been  one  of  the  fundamental  marks  of 
the  American  system  from  its  outset. 
But  let  us  also  acknowledge  that  this 
practice  was  not  based  upon  any  hal¬ 
lowed  principle  of  democratic  idealism 
but,  rather,  on  the  simple  and  under¬ 
standable  resistance  of  the  citizens  of 
one  community  to  paying  taxes  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  another. 

The  struggle  for  universal  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  was  not  won  over¬ 
night.  The  merchant  and  propertied 
classes  resisted  strongly  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  ferment  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  Jacksonian  period,  and 
the  chief  tribute  they  won  from  the 
champions  of  public  education  was  the 
principle  of  local  support  of  the  schools. 
The  principle  was  thus  motivated  by 
self-interest,  at  least  to  a  degree,  as  well 
as  idealism. 

But  this  is  not  to  condemn  it.  Within 
the  context  of  an  agrarian  society,  a  loose 
Federal  structure,  and  the  sectional  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  rivalries  of  the  individual 
States  such  a  point  of  view  is  easily 
understandable.  But  it  is  important, 
when  we  listen  today  to  the  critics  of 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools  invoking 
some  supposedly  time-honored  American 
tradition,  to  know  that  that  tradition 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fear  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control. 

FEDERAL  AID  IS  NOT  NEW 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  the  practice  of  Federal  sup¬ 
port  is  almost  as  old  as  our  tax-support¬ 
ed  universities  themselves.  Two  years 
from  now  the  great  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Act 
which  set  aside  Federal  lands  for  the 
support  of  agricultural  and  engineering 
colleges.  In  1862,  Congress  passed  this 
epoch-making  act  which,  for  the  first 
time,  established  the  policy  of  Federal 
aid,  not  only  to  the  newer  States  but 
to  the  older  ones  as  well. 

In  recent  decades  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  entered  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  variety  of  ways — the  public 
schools  built  by  the  WPA  in  the  1930’s, 
the  tuition-payment  program  of  the  GI 
bills,  and  the  grants-in-aid  and  the 
underwriting  of  research  programs  at 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
In  none  of  these  has  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  encroached  upon  the  control 
of  local  authorities. 

The  threat  of  Federal  control  is  a 
myth,  and  the  fear  of  it  is  spun  from 
fantasy  and  a  misreading  of  our  history. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  Federal  control, 
but  whether  we  shall  have  Federal  sup¬ 
port,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  what  di¬ 
rection  will  it  take,  and  how  best  to 
utilize  it  in  a  coherent  manner  to  lift 
our  public  school  system  to  the  level  that 
a  thriving  democracy  demands  and  one 
that  our  young  people  deserve. 

Today  the  Senate  must  offer  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  in  alleviating  two 
of  the  most  critical  problems  in  the 


educational  scene — the  inadequacy  of 
teachers’  salaries  and  the  shortage  of 
classroom  space. 

Let  me  refer  first  to  the  long-range 
problem  of  the  shortage  of  classroom 
space.  The  figure  of  132,400,  represent¬ 
ing  our  present  classroom  shortage  as 
given  by  Arthur  Flemming,  this  admin¬ 
istration’s  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  has  been  repeated  so 
frequently  in  recent  discussions  that  we 
are  likely  to  overlook  the  more  enduring 
features  of  our  problem. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  HAS  RAPID  GROWTH 

For  example,  from  1870  to  1955  our 
population  grew  from  40  million  to  165 
million.  During  this  same  period,  while 
our  general  population  increased  4  times, 
our  public  school  population  increased 
approximately  80  times. 

Under  our  present  rate  of  population 
development  the  bulge  of  the  future  will 
press  even  more  heavily  on  our  already 
burdened  facilities.  The  elementary 
school  enrollment  of  30  million  in  1958 
will  rise  to  over  35  million  by  1965.  By 
1969  our  high  schools  will  be  flooded 
with  50  to  70  percent  more  students  than 
they  can  now  handle.  By  1975  our-  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  will  face  a  dou¬ 
bling  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tripling  of 
enrollment.  Now  these  are  only  the 
bare  bones  of  statistics  that  comprise 
one  aspect  of  the  problem.  There  are 
others. 

For  one,  there  is  the  problem  born  of 
the  mobility  of  our  society.  We  are  a 
people  on  the  go;  35  million  of  us 
change  our  addresses  every  year,  and 
there  are  long-term  currents  of  move¬ 
ment  to  the  north  and  west.  Thus,  the 
effects  of  education  offered  in  a  given 
school  may  be  registered  in  a  State  far 
removed  from  where  the  education  was 
acquired.  For  instance,  1950  U.S.  census 
figures  show  that  some  632,000  native- 
born  West  Virginians  are  now  living  in 
other  States. 

The  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  is  therefore  a  national  issue 
rather  than  a  merely  local  one.  And  yet 
it  is  the  only  national  problem  that  we 
have  not  attempted  to  solve  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  shortage  and  recruitment  of  teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  authoritatively  estimated  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  present  student- 
teacher  ratio  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  all  4-year  college  graduates 
would  have  to  enter  schoolteaching  in 
the  next  decade.  Since  only  one  out  of 
five  college  graduates  customarily  enters 
schoolteaching,  one  can  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  involved. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  teachers  in¬ 
adequate  but  the  preparation  of  many  of 
the  present  teachers  is  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement.  According  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  29  percent  of  our 
elementary  schoolteachers  do  not  hold 
A.B.  degrees,  and  more  than  21  percent 
of  all  public  schoolteachers  have  less 
than  4  years  of  college.  A  similar  con¬ 
dition  prevails,  according  to  the  NEA  at 
the  college  and  university  level,  with  the 
holders  of  doctor’s  degrees  among  full¬ 
time  teachers  having  decreased  by  25 
percent  since  1953-54. 
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TEACHER  SALARIES  ARE  TOO  LOW 

The  reasons  are  apparent.  Business, 
industry,  and  government  are  outbidding 
the  teaching  profession  for  the  talents 
of  many  of  its  best  qualified  and  most 
able  men  and  women.  Nor  is  it  small 
wonder  when  one  observes  that  the  aver¬ 
age  income  of  teachers  is  far  below  that 
of  most  other  professional  persons. 
Graduates  in  teaching  could  expect  an 
average  starting  salary  of  $3,650  in  1958. 
Average  beginning  salaries  paid  college 
graduates — both  men  and  women — in  all 
fields  was  $4,758.  over  $1,000  more. 

The  necessity  of  many  of  our  teachers 
to  have  part-time  supplementary  jobs  is, 
to  put  it  in  its  mildest  terms,  inconsistent 
with  the  responsibility  that  a  democratic 
society  has  placed  upon  them.  Our 
teachers’  salaries  can  and  must  be  raised 
immediately  and  substantially  if  we  are 
to  attract  able  young  men  and  women 
and  retain  those  we  have.  Studies  made 
by  the  NEA  conclude  that  teachers’ 
salaries  should  be  at  least  60  percent 
above  the  present  average  level  “to  meet 
any  reasonable  estimate  of  a  professional 
level  of  compensation.’’  And  Dr.  Arthur 
Flemming,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  said  recently  that  a 
100  percent  increase  in  teachers’  salaries 
within  the  next  five  or  ten  years  was  “a 
reasonable  national  goal.” 

According  to  the  Rockefeller  report,  we 
spent  in  1955  a  total  of  just  under  $14 
billion  for  public  and  private  education 
at  all  levels,  slightly  less  than  we  spent 
last  year  on  alcohol  and  cosmetics  in 
the  United  States.  Against  a  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  $391  billion  for  that 
year,  our  expenditures  for  formal  educa¬ 
tion  amounted  to  3.6  percent.  The  same 
source  estimates  that  by  1967  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  that  I  referred  to  ear¬ 
lier  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $30 
billion,  or  5  percent  of  an  estimated  gross 
national  product  of  $600  billion. 

Such  a  sharp  rise  in  expenditures  calls 
for  a  determined  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  school  financing.  His¬ 
torically,  Americans  have  preferred  to 
finance  their  school  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  But  there  has  already  been 
a  necessary  shift  of  responsibility  from 
the  local  to  the  State  levels.  In  1930  un¬ 
der  17  percent  of  the  cost  was  borne  by 
the  State;  in  1957  this  had  mox-e  than 
doubled  to  over  40  percent. 

However,  local  and  State  tax  systems 
in  many  instances  are  not  adequate  to 
the  task,  partly  because  they  depend  so 
heavily  on  the  real  property  tax,,  which 
everywhere  lags  behind  rising  incomes 
and  the  increased  cost  of  education,  and 
partly  because  local  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  reluctant  to  raise  taxes  and 
thereby  place  their  communities  in  an 
unfavorable  competitive  position  with 
other  States. 

West  Virginia,  for  example,  with  a  per 
capita  income  in  1957  of  only  $1,480  was 
spending  $218  a  year  for  every  child  in 
school.  From  the  total  State  revenues  of 
$285,996,653  the  schools  received  over  36 
percent,  leaving  less  than  two-thirds  of 
every  tax  dollar  for  all  the  other  State 
governmental  services  combined.  Thus, 
if  we  were  to  try  to  match  the  per  capita 
dollar  expenditure  of  such  States  as  New 
York  or  California,  we  would  more  than 


exhaust  our  total  revenue  on  schools 
alone. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  av¬ 
erage  per  pupils  expenditures  among  the 
individual  States  ranges  from  a  high  of 
$535  a  year  to  a  low  of  $164,  with  a 
national  average  of  $340  per  pupil. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BELOW  NATIONAL  LEVEL 

This  gross  disparity  in  expenditure 
between  our  richest  and  our  poorest 
States  can  be  rectified  only  with  Fed¬ 
eral  aid.  For,  to  illustrate  again  by 
reference  to  our  own  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  even  with  proposed  new  tax  levies 
and  a  statewide  reappraisal  of  prop¬ 
erty,  our  school  revenue  per  pupil 
would  still  be  more  than  60  percent  be¬ 
low  the  national  average  and  approxi¬ 
mately  $175  below  that  of  New  York 
State. 

Before  I  leave  the  problem  of  financ¬ 
ing  let  me  clear  up  the  myth  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  collecting  the  Federal  tax 
dollar  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
State  or  local  government.  The  cost  of 
collecting  Federal  taxes  is  approxi¬ 
mately  44  cents  per  $100.  The  cost  of 
collecting  State  taxes  generally  is  $1  per 
$100.  The  cost  of  collecting  and  admin¬ 
istering  local  revenue  has  run  as  high 
as  $5  to  $10  per  $100,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  studied  the  problem. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  omitted  ad¬ 
ministration  of  State  and  Federal  taxes, 
whereas  I  have  included  administration 
of  local  taxes.  We  have  no  figures  on 
the  costs  of  administration  at  the  State 
level,  but  the  cost  of  administering  10 
grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  averaged  1.2  percent  of  the 
amounts  distributed.  This  means  that 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  Federal  tax 
dollar  and  the  administration  of  Fed¬ 
eral  grant  programs  totals  about  1.6 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate,  economic 
inequities  can  be  redressed  only  with 
Federal  assistance.  Let  us  not  be  de¬ 
luded  by  the  ideas  of  a  century  ago, 
ideas  which  at  that  time  had  certain 
validity.  For  we  are  not  longer  a  loose 
federation  of  quasi-independent  States. 
We  are  a  Nation  of  highly  mobile  peo¬ 
ple,  a  Nation  in  which  the  welfare  of 
one  section  is  inextricably  involved  with 
that  af  all.  And,  as  a  Nation,  we  have 
one  one  future,  a  future  that  will  in 
substantial  measure  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  strengthening  our  system  of  public 
education. 

None  of  us  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  money  alone  will  solve  a  deep- 
seated  and  pervasive  cultural  problem 
such  as  this.  But  the  extent  to  which 
we  will  apply  our  financial  resources  is, 
in  part,  a  measure  of  our  purpose  in 
other  respects  as  well.  It  is  not  encour¬ 
aging,  therefore,  to  note  that  we  spend 
slightly  more  on  alcohol  and  cosmetics 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  on  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  do  on  education. 

Let  us  examine  once  again  our  first 
principles.  At  the  foundation  of  our 
values  is  the  principle  which  more  than 
any  other  distinguishes  American  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  older  cultures  of  Europe 
and  from  the  new  totalitarian  societies. 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  we  are  guided 
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by  our  faith  in  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  individual.  This  is  the  faith 
which  states  that  man  should  live  in  the 
light  of  reason,  be  free  to  exercise  his 
own  moral  choice,  and  develop  to  the 
fullest  the  latent  possibilities  within 
him. 

QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  BOTH  ESSENTIAL 

As  this  faith  is  translated  into  the 
practical  problems  of  our  school  system 
it  presents  a  double-barreled  challenge, 
the  challenge  of  maintaining  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  for  all  while,  at  the 
same  time,  stressing  the  achievement  of 
excellence,  for  those  capable  of  it.  The 
challenge  is  to  maintain  both  quantity 
and  quality  in  education,  to  expand  the 
one  and  improve  the  other. 

Many  people  of  late,  laymen  as  well 
as  professional  educators,  have  posed  the 
problem  in  terms  of  a  choice  between 
quantity  and  quality,  a  choice  between 
equality  and  excellence. 

We  have  no  choice.  We  must,  if  we 
would  survive,  have  both. 

We  must  have  a  generally  informed 
citizenry  capable  of  making  intelligent 
decisions  on  matters  of  the  public  good. 
And  we  must  have  the  highly  trained 
specialists  as  well  as  the  men  and  women 
of  broad-gage  learning  that  our  mod¬ 
ern,  complex  society  demands.  This  is 
the  chief  problem  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  before  us.  We  must  have  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  match  our  times. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  acted  with  foresight 
in  approving  the  amendments  to  include 
Federal  funds  for  aiding  in  the  increase 
of  teacher  salaries.  It  is  important  that 
both  school  construction  aid  and  salary 
assistance  be  embraced  in  this  measure 
on  which  we  will  now  vote.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  bill,  on  its  recognized 
merits,  will  pass  this  body. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  only 
recently  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion’s  'annual  report  deplored  the  alarm¬ 
ing  dearth  of  trained  teachers,  especially 
for  secondary  schools.  It  stated  that 
there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  little  ac¬ 
complished  toward  the  prime  requisite 
of  providing  salaries  that  will  enable 
the  teaching  profession  Jo  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  other  careers.  Other 
source^  have  been  quoted  by  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  substantiate  that  statement 
and  serve  to  accentuate  the  sad  plight  of 
our  teachers  in  American  society.  We 
may  well  feel  the  consequences  in  the 
decade  ahead  by  our  refusal  to  improve 
the  quality  of  those  who  will  teach  our 
children. 

But  we  have  now  before  us  legislation 
which  will  give  some  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  schools  and  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  We  have  heard  many  eloquent 
arguments  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
expressing  the  need  for  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  construction.  Many  areas  are 
financially  unable  to  provide  adequate 
classrooms  for  children. 

In  the  fall  of  1959,  the  State  of  Nevada 
made  a  factfinding  survey  regarding  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  public 
schools  in  my  State.  The  survey  team 
included  in  its  recommendations  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  local  mandatory  tax  of  70 
cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  property  valuations — 
reflecting  so  little  the  true  national  in¬ 
come — cannot  offer  any  real  solution. 
The  percentage  population  growth  of 
Nevada  during  the  past  10  years  has  led 
the  country.  Tremendous  strides  were 
made  in  classroom  construction  to  keep 
up  with  that  growth.  But  enrollments 
are  continuously  rising.  Half  day  ses¬ 
sions  are  predicted  again  next  year. 
Without  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  doubtful  that  my  State 
and  local  tax  capabilities  can  meet  the 
demands.  This  situation  is  true  of  most 
States  of  the  Union  which  are  seeking 
to  cope  with  increasing  educational  re¬ 
quirements  and  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion. 

Our  children  are  entitled  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  as  much  education  as  we  can 
afford.  That  means  a  full  education, 
not  a  part-time,  lagging  school  program. 
They  will  need  intensive  learning  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  challenging 
years  ahead  of  them. 

Some  persons  worry  about  spending 
their  children’s  and  grandchildren’s 
money.  They  say  this  should  be  con¬ 
demned.  What  is  more  condemnable 
is  that  in  our  indifference  we  may  deny 
our  children  and  grandchildren  the  fa¬ 
cilities  which  will  fit  them  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  time.  Our  opponents 
are  saying  we  cannot  afford  to  prepare 
them  to  cope  with  the  world  of  to¬ 
morrow.  If  we  do  not  train  our  youth 
adequately  now,  we  will  be  sending  them 
unequipped  to  compete  with  the  more 
highly  skilled  youths  of  another  genera¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  of  another  country. 
This  is  the  crime  we  would  be  commit¬ 
ting  by  refusing  to  give  them  every  as¬ 
sistance  possible  now. 

I  hope  that  we  will  pass  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  not  all 
that  we  desired,  but  it  will  be  of  great 
help  to  our  educational  system.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  for  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  to  reach  this  stage.  We  should 
not  permit  it  to  die  in  a  welter  of  pro¬ 
tracted  debate.  It  is  deeds,  not  words, 
that  are  now  needed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington].  If  he  were  present  and 


voting  he  would  vote  “ye?..”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rolloall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senators  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee 
and  Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  is  absent 
on  official  business  attending  the  Latin 
American  Trade  Conference  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Latin  American  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger],  and  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 


nays  34,  as  follows: 

Aiken 

YEAS— 51 

Green 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Martin 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Carroll 

Hennings 

Morse 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hill 

Moss 

Church 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Clark 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Javits 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Engle 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Ervin 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Long,  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Beall 

NAYS— 34 

Cotton 

Holland 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Bridges 

Dirksen 

Keating 

Brunsdale 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Bush 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Butler 

Frear 

McClellan 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 


Allott 
Anderson 
Capehart 
Case,  N.J. 
Chavez 


Scott  Williams,  Del. 

Stennis  Young,  N.  Dale. 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 15 
Eastland  Neuberger 

Johnston,  S.C.  O’Mahoney 
Kennedy  Smathers 

McGee  Symington 

Murray  Wiley 


So  the  bill,  S.  8,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  com¬ 
munities  to  enable  them  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  school  con¬ 
struction.” 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday 
next  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  a  very  proud  moment  for 
the  Senate.  In  2  working  days  we  have 
passed  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  and 
most  constructive  pieces  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  in  which  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  participate  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  very  con¬ 
structive  leadership  of  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  ;  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  ;  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
all  of  whom  participated  in  providing 
the  leadership  which  is  necessary  to  pass 
such  a  bill  through  this  body. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  proved  that  it  is 
a  body  which  can  function  and  can 
transact  business;  a  body  which  can  pass 
constructive,  far-reaching  measures  in 
a  minimum  of  time.  I  am  very  proud  to 
see  the  Senate  act  as  it  has  in  the  past 
2  days. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  and 
excellent  guidance  during  the  handling 
of  the  school  bill.  Without  such  co¬ 
operation,  I  am  sure  the  work  could  not 
have  been  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  I  could  agree  with  the  majority- 
leader  that  the  Senate  had  one  of  its 
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finest  moments  today,  and  that  we  have 
passed  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  dark 
days  in  the  Senate’s  history,  when  we 
have  once  again  said  to  the  people  of 
the  country  that  they  must  rely  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  myself  am  ashamed  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


CLOSING  THE  MISSILE  GAP 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  of  the  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee.  While  there,  I  heard  Gen. 
Bernard  Schriever,  the  head  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  program,  make  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  I  want  to  relay  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate: 

General  Schriever.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
so-called  missile  gap,  because  there  is  a  lot 
of  confusion  in  the  minds  I  think  of  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter. 

We  started  in  earnest  on  the  long-range 
ballistic  missile  program  in  1954.  This  was 
considerably  after  the  Soviets  had  started 
on  theirs. 

I  think  that  the  idea  that  persists  in  this 
Nation  that  there  is  a  missile  mess  is  one 
that  is  definitely  wrong,  and  it  is  doing  an 
injustice  to  all  the  people,  the  scientists, 
the  industry  and  the  military  here  who 
have  been  responsible  for  getting  us  where 
we  are  today,  and  we  are  here  today  with 
an  operational  ICBM  sooner  than  the  ex¬ 
perts  thought  we  could  be  here. 

We  have  established  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources.  In  other  words,  the  people  respon¬ 
sible  for  getting  us  where  we  are  today  have 
done  this  job  and  they  have  done  it  well. 

Now  the  matter  of  the  missile  gap  is  one 
of  numbers,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out,  those 
decisions  have  to  be  made  at  least  2  years 
in  advance,  and  they  are  decisions  that  are 
not  at  the  level  that  I  have  been  sitting, 
so  it  is  a  numbers  gap,  and  really  not  a 
missiles  gap. 

Mr.  President,  I  supply  this  statement 
for  my  colleagues  because  politics  has 
got  into  the  missile  program.  I  simply 
remind  those  who  have  made  it  a  politi¬ 
cal  matter  that  it  was  Harry  Truman, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
in  1947  stopped  all  research  on  missiles. 
The  missile  program  did  not  get  under 
way  again  until  1954,  under  the  Re¬ 
publican  admiinstration.  We  have  that 
from  the  words  of  the  general  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  program  today. 


TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY  COSTS 
SCHOOLS  AN  ADDITIONAL  $675 
MILLION  EACH  YEAR 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  passed  a  $913  million 
school  assistance  bill.  I  was  glad  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  it  is 
a  bright,  not  a  dark,  hour  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  is  more  important,  nothing  which 
is  more  desperately  needed,  than  as¬ 
sistance  for  American  education  in  this 
year  of  challenge.  Virtually  a  billion 
dollars  of  assistance  is  substantial,  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  important. 


Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
Americans  realize  that  the  direct  action 
of  a  Federal  Government  agency,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  cost  our 
schools  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  bill  we  just  passed.  I  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  cost  of  the 
tight  money  poicy,  and  the  cost,  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  education  in  America. 
First,  I  point  out  that  between  1952  and 
1960,  interest  rates  have  increased  for 
school  bonds  and  municipal  bonds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Standard  and  Poor’s  index, 
from  2.19  percent  in  1952  to  4.19  percent 
in  1960. 

I  have  computed  the  cost  of  building 
a  typical  elementary  school.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  today,  and  they  tell  me 
that  a  typical  elementary  school  today 
costs  about  $500,000. 

I  have  computed  the  interest  cost, 
first,  at  2.19  percent,  which  was  the  cost 
in  1952,  and  then  the  cost  in  1953,  1954, 
1955,  1956,  and  so  on,  as  the  interest 
rate  increased. 

I  determined  that  in  1952  the  interest 
cost  was  $164,000  over  a  30-year  period. 
I  did  this  by  assuming  the  cost  was 
amortized  evenly,  and  computing  the 
interest  on  the  average  diminishing 
balance.  I  think  this  is  the  conserva¬ 
tive  way  to  do  it.  On  this  basis  the 
interest  cost  in  1960  had  risen  to  $314,- 
000.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  shocking 
increase,  for  a  typical  $500,000  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  of  $150,000.  In  other 
words,  the  interest  rate  related  to  the 
construction  cost  of  the  school  has  gone 
up  30  percent.  The  total  cost  including 
interest  and  construction  cost  has  gone 
up  more  than  22  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  table,  designated  as  table  I, 
which  reflects  the  increase  in  interest 
cost  for  construction  of  a  typical  $500,- 
000  elementary  school  in  the  last  8 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  I. — Increase  in  interest  cost  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  typical  $500,000  elementary 
school 


Cost 

Interest 

Total 

cost 

High- 
grade  mu¬ 
nicipal 
bonds 

1052 . 

$500, 000 

$164,  250 

$664, 250 

2.19 

1953 _ _ 

500,  000 

204,  000 

704,  000 

2.  72 

1954 . . 

500,  000 

167,  750 

667,  750 

2. 37 

1955 . 

500,  000 

189,  750 

689,  750 

2.  53 

1956. . - 

500,  000 

219,  750 

719,  750 

2.93 

1957 . . 

500, 000 

270,  000 

770, 000 

3.60 

1958 . 

500.  000 

257,  000 

757,  000 

3.56 

1959 . 

500,  000 

292,  500 

792,  500 

3.90 

1960 . 

500,000 

314, 250 

814, 250 

4. 19 

Cost  of  tight  money  policy  for  this  school: 
$150,000. 

(The  interest  cost  has  been  determined  by 
taking  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  high-grade  mu¬ 
nicipal  bond  rate  from  1952  to  1959;  by  as¬ 
suming  that  the  construction  would  be 
financed  for  a  typical  30-year  period  and  the 
cost  was  amortized  evenly  during  the  period. 
Hence,  interest  is  computed  on  the  average 
diminishing  balance.) 


February  U 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  computed  the  rise  in  interest 
cost  for  a  typical  high  school.  Again  I 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  informed 
that  a  typical  high  school  today  would 
cost  around  $1  million. 

Computing  the  cost  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  I  discovered  that  the  interest 
cost  for  such  a  high  school  in  1952  would 
be  $328,500  during  the  30-year  period. 
But  today  the  interest  cost  is  $628,500, 
an  increase  of  $300,000.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  de- 
designated  as  table  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  II. — Increase  in  interest  cost  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  typical  $1,000,000  high  school 


Cost 

Interest 

Total 

cost 

High- 
grade  mu¬ 
nicipal 
bonds 

1952. . 

$328,  500 

$1,  328,  500 

2. 19 

1953  . 

1, 000, 000 
1,  000,  000 
1, 000,  000 
1, 000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
1,000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

408,  000 
355,  500 

1, 408,  000 
1, 355,  500 
1,  379,  500 
1,  439,  500 
1,  540.  000 

2.  72 

1954 . 

2.37 

1955 _ 

379,  500 

2.53 

1950 _ _ 

439,  500 
540, 000 
534,  000 
585, 000 

2.93 

1957 . . 

3.60 

1958. . 

1,  534,  000 
1,  585,  000 
1, 628,  500 

3.56 

1959 . 

3.90 

19G0 . 

628,500 

4. 19 

Cost  of  tight  money  policy  for  this  school: 
$300,000. 

(The  interest  cost  has  been  determined  by 
taking  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  high-grade 
municipal  bond  rate  from  1952  to  1959;  by 
assuming  that  the  construction  would  be 
financed  for  a  typical  30-year  period  and  the 
cost  was  amortized  evenly  during  the  period. 
Hence,  interest  is  computed  on  the  average 
diminishing  balance.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  will  say  that  the  increase  in  the 
interest  rates  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  any  individual,  of  any  group,  or  of 
.any  Government  agency;  it  is  simply 
something  which  has  happened  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
point  out  that  the  interest  rate  is  a  di¬ 
rect  function  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  money  supply  and  the  gross 
national  product.  This  is  well  known 
and  is  widely  accepted  by  economists. 
I  will  show  tonight  how  very  close  this 
relationship  has  been.  As  the  money 
supply  is  increased  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  the  gross  national  product 
remaining  constant,  the  interest  rate 
falls.  As  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  fails 
to  increase  the  money  supply  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  gross  national  product, 
or  reduces  the  money  supply,  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  goes  up. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  rela¬ 
tionship,  I  have  computed  the  money 
supply  between  1952  and  the  present — 
4960;  the  gross  national  product  during 
this  same  period;  and  the  percentage  the 
money  supply  constitutes  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  labeled 
TTT  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  III. — Relationship  between  money  sup¬ 
ply,  gross  national  product,  and  municipal 
bond  interest  rates 


Year 

Money 
supply 
(demand 
deposits 
and  cur¬ 
rency)  1 

Gross  na¬ 
tional 
product 2 

Money 
supply  as 
percent  of 
gross  na¬ 
tional 
product 

High- 
grade 
municipal 
bonds  3 

1952 . 

129.0 

347.0 

37.0 

2. 19 

1953 . 

130.5 

365. 4 

-  36.0 

2. 72 

1954 . . 

134.4 

363.1 

37.0 

2. 37 

1955 . 

138.2 

397.5 

34.0 

2.53 

1956 . 

139.7 

419.2 

33.0 

2.  93 

1957 . . 

138.6 

442.5 

31.5 

3.  GO 

1958 . 

144.2 

441.7 

32.7 

3.  56 

1959 . . 

140.0 

480.0 

29.0 

3.  90 

Current _ 

*  140.  0 

*  500. 0 

*28.0 

4. 19 

i  Source:  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem. 

3  Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 

3  Source:  Standard  &  Poor’s. 

*  Estimated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  have  com¬ 
puted,  in  the  same  table,  the  level  of 
high-grade  municipal  bonds. 

I  find,  as  this  table  shows — and  this  is 
very  interesting  and  very  revealing — 
that  if  we  take  the  relationship  between 
the  money  supply  and  tlje  gross  national 
product,  and  express  it  as  a  percentage, 
we  find  that  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  contracts  the  money  supply  or  as 
it  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  the  interest  rate  for 
school  bonds  and  municipal  bonds  rises, 
and  rises  every  single  year  in  which  this 
takes  place.  When  the  Fed  expands  the 
money  supply  faster  than  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  school  bond  interest  rates 
fall. 

I  shall  go  into  a  little  detail,  because  I 
think  this  point  is  most  important. 

Between  1952  and  1953  the  money  sup¬ 
ply  was  held  almost  constant  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  increased 
only  $1.5  billion — from  $129  billion  to 
$130,500  million.  During  the  same  year 
the  gross  national  product  increased  by 
approximately  $18  billion.  The  result 
was  that  the  money  supply,  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  national  product, 
dropped:  so  the  inevitable  happened,  in¬ 
terest  rates  for  school  rose  from  2.19  per¬ 
cent  to  2.72  percent — a  very  sharp  in¬ 
crease. 

Between  1953  and  1954  we  suffered  a 
recession.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
increased  the  money  supply  from  $130,- 
500  million  to  $134,400  million.  The 
gross  national  product  dropped  that  year 
because  we  were  suffering  a  recession. 
As  a  result,  this  time  the  money  supply 
expanded  in  relationship  to  the  gross 
national  product.  The  ratio  rose. 
What  happened?  Exactly  as  expected, 
the  interest  rate  dropped. 

Now,  I  say  the  interest  rate  dropped 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberate,  planned, 
calculated  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  school  bond  rate  was  the 
direct  reflection  of  what  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  was  doing. 

In  1955  the  money  supply  again  was 
increased  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
but  was  increased  by  less  than  $4  billion, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gross  national 
product  increased  by  approximately  $34 
billion.  The  result  was  that  the  money 


supply  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gross  national  product,  the 
ratio  dropped,  and  the  interest  cost  of 
schools  for  their  money  rose  to  2.53  per¬ 
cent. 

In  1956  the  same  thing  happened.  The 
money  supply  was  increased  very  little, 
the  gross  national  product  increased 
very  sharply,  the  ratio  dropped,  and 
interest  cost  to  schools  again  increased — 
and  they  increased  very  sharply,  in  fact, 
to  2.93  percent.  In  1957  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  actually  reduced  the  money 
supply.  At  the  same  time  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  was  increasing  sharply; 
and,  as  a  result,  we  had  one  of  our  very 
sharpest  decreases  in  the  relationship 
between  the  money  supply  and  the  gross 
national  product.  In  fact  the  ratio 
dropped  from  33  percent  down  to  31.5 
percent.  As  a  result,  school  bond  costs 
increased  very,  very  sharply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  interest  on  municipal  bonds  in¬ 
creased  from  2.93  percent  to  3.60  per¬ 
cent — by  far  the  greatest  increase  during 
this  8 -year  period. 

So  the  deliberate,  direct,  calculated 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  cost 
of  school  bonds  throughout  this  country. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  was 
another  recession  year;  and  during  that 
year  the  gross  national  product  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  it  was  a  recession  year,  ex¬ 
panded  the  money  supply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Board  increased  it  very 
heavily — from  $138,600  million  to 
$144,200  million.  The  result  was  that 
the  interest  rates  on  school  bonds  re¬ 
acted  precisely  as  we  would  expect.  It 
dropped  from  3.60  percent  to  3.56  per¬ 
cent. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reduced  the  money  supply  sharply. 
They  took  $4  billion  of  money  out  of 
circulation.  And  last  year  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  increased  very  sharply — 
nearly  $40  billion.  The  result  was  that 
the  ratio  between  the  money  supply  and 
the  gross  national  product  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  in  30  years;  it  dropped 
to  as  low  a  level  as  it  had  reached  when 
Andrew  Mellon  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  it  dropped  to  29  percent.  In¬ 
terest  rates  increased  to  their  highest 
level  in  30  years;  interest  rates  on  school 
bonds  rose  to  a  punishing  3.90  percent. 

This  trend,  which  was  established  last 
year,  is  continuing.  Today  the  money 
supply  is  about  at  the  same  level  as  it 
was  on  the  average  last  year.  The  gross 
national  product,  however,  continues  to 
move  ahead.  The  best  estimates  are 
that  it  has  risen  to  $500  billion.  As  a 
result,  the  money  supply,  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  gross  national  product,  has 
gone  down  again.  The  squeeze  is  tighter 
than  ever;  and  this  time  the  cost  of 
money  to  schools  has  increased  to  a 
whopping  4.19  percent. 

I  submit  that  this  steady,  regular  ris¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  cost  of  money  to  our 
schools  is  the  direct  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  fact 
is  that  whenever  the  Board  expanded 
the  money  supply  faster  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gross  national  product,  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  schools  dropped. 
That  happened  in  2  years  of  the  past  8 


years.  Whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  failed  to  expand  the  money  sup¬ 
ply  as  the  gross  national  product  in¬ 
creased,  interest  rates  increased  and  the 
cost  to  our  schools  rose.  There  has  not 
been  one  exception  in  any  year  for  which 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  fig¬ 
ures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  evidence  we  can  say  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  level  of  the  cost  of  our  school 
bonds.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
not  responsible,  and  if  that  is  not  the 
direct  result,  I  would  like  to  debate  any 
Senator  who  contradicts  this  any  time. 

Now  I  come  to  my  final  point.  And 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  I  have  labeled  “table  IV’’ 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  IV 


Money 

Yearly  increase 

supply 

in  total  school 

Year 

as  per- 

construction  cost 

Increase 

cent  of 

caused-  by  inter- 

over 

?ross 

est  rate  increase 

1952 

national 

as  computed 

product 

from  table  II 

1952 . 

Percent 

37.0 

Percent 

Percent 

1953 . 

36.0 

+5.9 

+5.9 

1954 . 

37.0 

41.2 

1955 . __ 

+1.8 

34.0 

+3.8 

1956 . 

33.0 

+8.4 

1957 . 

+7.0 

31.5 

+15.9 

1958 . 

32.7 

29.0 

28.0 

+15.5 

+19.3 

+22.5 

1959...  . 

+3!  3 
+2.6 

Current _ 

Billion 

Total  public  school  construction  cost _ _  i  $2  8 

Total  private  school _ _ _ _ ”  2.2 


Total  public  school  construction  cost _ _  i  $2  8 

Total  private  school _ _ _ _ ”  2' 2 

Total . .  3. 0 


1  Source:  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee. 

3  Conservative  estimate. 

Since  rise  in  interest  rates  has  by  itself  increased  school 
construction  cost  by  22.5  percent  over  1952,  the  cost  of. 
hard  money  to  American  schools  has  been  at  least 
$675,000,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  since  1952,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  has  contracted  the  money 
supply,  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  from  37  percent  in  1952  to 
28  percent  at  the  present  time.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  have  had  an  increase  in  the 
total  school-construction  costs — caused 
exclusively  and  entirely  by  the  interest 
rate  increase — of  22.5  percent  during  this 
period. 

I  checked  with  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  who 
told  me  that  last  year  there  was  $2,800 
million  of  public-school  construction, 
and  the  staff  estimates  there  was  a  min¬ 
imum  of  at  least  $200  million  of  private- 
school  construction,  and  probably  much 
more.  If  we  add  the  two,  we  arrive  at  a 
total  of  $3  billion  of  school  construction 
last  year.  The  fact  is  that  to  finance 
this  $3  billion  of  school  building  cost  a 
huge  $675  million  more  last  year  because 
of  the  direct,  deliberate,  calculated, 
planned  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  than  it  would  have  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  followed  a  policy  of 
maintaining  a  constant  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  money  supply  and  the  gross 
national  product. 
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I  am  not  going  to  charge  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have 
maintained  an  absolutely  constant  rela¬ 
tionship.  I  frankly  don’t  think  they 
should.  I  believe  they  should  have  fol¬ 
lowed  an  orthodox  position  of  neutrality. 
Instead  of  artificially  restraining  the 
money  supply  and  shoving  up  interest 
cost,  they  should  have  permitted  a  free 
play  of  market  forces.  I  think  it  a  fair 
conclusion  that  the  policies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  have  resulted,  not  in 
just  somewhat  higher  costs  of  school 
construction,  but — as  I  have  documented 
them  here — in  a  $675  million  increased 
cost  to  our  school  districts  in  con¬ 
structing  their  schools.  This  is  a  cost 
that  wipes  out  two-thirds  of  the  benefit 
of  the  bill  we  have  just  passed.  Now  I 
know  I  will  be  accused  of  favoring  a  huge 
expansion  of  the  money  supply.  I  do 
not.  Isimply  call  on  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  to  recognize  when  they 
tighten  the  money  supply  that  they  are 
imposing  an  immense  burden  on  school 
construction  and  education  in  America. 

I  shall  conclude  this  presentation  by 
pointing  out  to  the  Senate  that  not  a 
single  dollar  of  that  $675  million  of  addi¬ 
tional  costs,  that  22  percent  increase  in 
costs,  went  to  any  working  man ;  not  one 
penny  of  it  went  in  higher  construction 
wages,  or  in  profits  to  any  of  the  school 
building  contractors,  who  are  generally 
small  business  people.  Every  penny  of 
it  went  to  the  money  lenders,  and  came 
from  the  property  taxes  of  hard  pressed 
local  citizens. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORA¬ 
TORY 

Mi*.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  our  National  Forest 
Products  Laboratox-y  at  Madison,  Wis. 
We  in  Wisconsin  are  indeed  proud  and 
fortunate  to  have  this  world-famed  lab¬ 
oratory  on  the  campus  of  our  State  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  steps  of  this  world-renowned  lab¬ 
oratory  are  well  worn  by  the  tread  of 
thousands  of  visitors  from  most  of  the 
counti-ies  of  the  woi'ld,  as  well  as  from 
our  own  United  States.  Each  year, 
three  to  four  thousand  consulting  visi¬ 
tors,  and  an  additional  six  or  seven 
thousand  people  with  a  general  interest 
in  forest  pi'oducts,  visit  this  institution. 

I  visited  the  Laboratory  recently,  and 
observed  a  ball  on  the  reception  desk 
from  which  16  foreign  flags  were  flying. 
This  is  a  custom  of  the  Lab — to  indicate 
to  foreign  visitors  that  other  people 
fi-om  their  country  are  present  or  ex¬ 
pected  that  day. 

It  was  on  June  4,  1910,  when  the  dooi-s 
of  the  first  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
were  officially  opened.  This  was  the 
first  place  in  the  world  where  a  team  of 
outstanding  scientists  had  been  assem¬ 
bled  to  attack  the  mysteries  of  wood. 
Since  that  time  many  other  countries 
have  followed  its  example.  A  large 
number  of  key  pei'sonnel  of  foreign  lab¬ 
oratories  have  been  trained  at  our  own 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Still  to¬ 
day,  as  through  the  past  half-century, 
lines  of  communication  between  all  of 


the  forest  products  laboratories  of  the 
world  lead  to  Madison,  where  the  father 
of  all  still  acts  in  a  coordinating 
capacity. 

What  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
internationally  famous  laboratory?  Be¬ 
fore  1910,  several  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  country  were  working  on  a 
small  scale,  without  coordination,  on 
problems  such  as  wood  anatomy,  wood 
strength,  wood  preservation,  and  the  like. 
The  pioneers  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
listened  to  the  pleas  of  McGaiwey  Cline 
and  other  leaders  in  the  field  for  a 
complete  research  team  centralized  in 
one  location.  After  exploring  advan¬ 
tages  and  offers  of  other  universities, 
the  Forest  Service  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  building  and  other  facili¬ 
ties.  McGarvey  Cline  was  the  first  Di¬ 
rector.  He  is  still  living  in  Florida  and 
hopes  to  attend  the  Laboratory’s  golden 
anniversary  celebration  in  June  of  this 
year. 

The  history  of  the  Laboratory  has  been 
one  of  magnificent  achievement  in  peace 
and  in  war.  The  Laboratory  opened 
with  45  people  in  1910.  Its  peak  activity 
occurred  in  World  War  H,  when  700  peo¬ 
ple  were  employed.  At  present  the  staff 
is  composed  of  some  400  scientists  and 
supporting  personnel. 

The  Laboratory’s  effort  in  the  World 
War  I  era  was  woven  around  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  aircraft,  in 
which  wood  played  an  important  part. 

A  pioneer  in  this  work  was  Harry  Tie- 
mann,  who  was  honored  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  at  a  recent  national  meeting  of  the 
Forest  Products  Reseai'ch  Society  in 
Madison.  One  scientist  at  that  meeting 
summarized  the  importance  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  in  World  War  I  by  saying  that, 
“In  those  days  Harry  Tiemann  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  nuclear  scientist  of 
today.” 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory’s  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  years  between  the 
World  Wars  include  these: 

First.  Development  of  a  type  of  dx-y 
kiln,  patented  in  the  name  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  the  basis  of  over  90 
percent  of  industi'ial  kilns  in  use  today. 
The  estimated  investment  in  modem  dry 
kiln  equipment  is  at  least  $600  million 
and  the  gross  value  of  pi'oducts  seasoned 
annually  is  over  $1.5  billion. 

Second.  Establishment  of  basic 
strength  information  on  wood  which 
permits  engineers  to  design  better 
bridges,  schools,  churches,  factories,  and 
homes  with  less  lumber  at  lower  cost. 

Thii'd.  Development  and  improvement 
of  pulping  processes  which  now  permit 
use  of  southei-n  pines,  Douglas-fir,  and 
hardwoods,  in  addition  to  traditional 
woods  such  as  spruce,  for  pulp  products. 
It  is  intei’esting  to  note  that  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  of  our  pulp  production 
last  year  was  from  hardwoods,  largely  by 
use  of  the  semichemical  process  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Laboratory  over  25  years  ago. 

Fourth.  The  development  of  much 
basic  infoi-mation  on  anatomy,  chemical 
composition,  and  physical  properties  of 
wood  and  bark  which  set  the  stage  for 
later  advances. 

In  Woi’ld  War  II  the  Laboratory  was 
called  on  again  to  postpone  long-range 
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research  and  devote  its  efforts  to  solving 
immediate  problems.  Wartime  accom¬ 
plishments  include: 

First.  Development  of  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  packaging  of  war  material 
which  made  it  possible  to  carry  in  four 
Liberty  ships  a  quantity  of  urgently 
needed  supplies  that  would  have  required 
five  ships  if  packaged  by  less  scientific 
methods.  This  war  material  reached  its 
destination  in  far  better  shape  for  use. 
During  this  period  thousands  of  pack¬ 
aging  experts  were  trained  at  the  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Second.  Perfection  of  methods  and 
technology  of  “stressed-skin”  construc¬ 
tion — sometimes  called  sandwich  con¬ 
struction.  As  Senators  may  know,  the 
“Mosquito”  bombers  were  made  of  mem¬ 
bers  using  birch  veneer  faces  on  a  balsa 
sandwich  core. 

Third.  Development  of  design  factors 
for  laminated  structural  members  such 
as  those  needed  for  keels  and  ribs  of  non¬ 
magnetic  minesweepers  and  other  craft. 

Fourth.  Improvement  of  the  German 
Scholler  process  for  manufacturing  alco¬ 
hol  and  high-protein  yeast  from  wood 
waste.  The  Laboratory  developed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  which  'permitted  higher 
recovery  than  the  batch  Scholler  process. 

Fifth.  Formulation  of  guidelines  for 
selection  of  wood  for  industrial  purposes, 
since  substitutes  for  commonly  used,  but 
scarce,  woods  were  needed. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  World  War 
II  era  led  to  commercial  uses  later. 
For  instance: 

The  stressed-skin  principle  of  the 
Mosquito  bomber  was  applied  to  pre¬ 
fabricated  home  construction.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  about  10  percent  of  all  homes  started 
in  this  country  are  prefabricated. 

The  techniques,  glues,  and  design  fac¬ 
tors  developed  for  aircraft  and  ship  and 
ship  construction  have  been  extended  to 
the  glue-laminating  industry,  which 
now  has  an  output  of  over  $20  million 
per  year. 

The  engineering  principles  of  scientific 
box  and  crate  construction  are  now  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  packaging  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  products.  The  cost  of 
such  packaging  approaches  $10  billion 
per  year. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  has  continued  its  tradi¬ 
tion  of  progress  and  discovery.  Recent 
accomplishments  include : 

First.  Information  developed  on  toxic¬ 
ity  of  chlorinated  phenols  which  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  multi-million- 
dollar  industry  based  on  manufacture 
and  use  of  these  chemicals  to  protect 
wood. 

Second.  Findings  on  causes  of  paint 
deterioration  on  wood  surfaces  have  led 
to  the  development  of  better  paints  and 
finishes  which  have  made  possible  con¬ 
siderable  savings  for  house  owners. 

Third.  Studies  of  the  effect  of  in- 
tumescent  coatings  in  retarding  spread 
of  fire  which  have  extended  new  uses  of 
wood  in  important  areas. 

Fourth.  Assistance  for  the  veneer  and 
plywood  industries  in  establishing  new 
techniques  and  commercial  standards. 

Fifth.  Various  ways  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  improve  dimensional  stability  of 
wood.  One  product,  now  used  in  making 
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die  models  in  the  automotive  industry  is 
reported  to  save  manufacturers  many 
millions  each  year. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  The  pres¬ 
ent  program  covers  the  following  broad 
categories : 

First.  Wood  quality:  Better  knowledge 
of  wood  quality  in  standing  timber  will 
enable  more  exact  appraisal  of  value,  and 
form  a  basis  for  quality  control  in  manu¬ 
facture.  Logs  can  be  selected  for  highest 
potential  use;  outstanding  trees  can  be 
selected  for  breeding  of  superior  trees. 
All  this  means  better  returns  for  the  tim¬ 
ber  owner — public  or  private — and  for 
forest-based  industries. 

Second.  Solid  wood  products:  Better 
glues  and  gluing  techniques;  better  and 
less  wasteful  methods  of  producing  lum¬ 
ber  and  veneers;  composite  products  of 
wood  with  plastics,  paper,  and  metals: 
and  improved  boards  made  of  wood  par¬ 
ticles  will  make  possible  more  profitable 
new  industries. 

Third.  Physics  and  engineering  appli¬ 
cations:  Better  knowledge  of  physical 
and  engineering  properties  of  wood  will 
permit  more  economical  use,  and  will 
lead  to  radically  new  structural  systems 
and  stressed-shelf  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  homes  and  other  buildings. 
Some  Senators  have  seen  the  hyperbolic- 
paraboloid  structure  at  the  Oregon  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
This  is  one  example  of  what  can  be 
done  with  stressed  shapes. 

Fourth.  Pulp,  paper,  and  chemical 
products:  Only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched  as  far  as  pulp  and  chemical 
products  from  wood  are  concerned.  This 
is  of  tremendous  importance  since  new 
uses  permit  better  forest  management 
by  providing  a  market  for  thinnings  and 
low-quality  trees.  Already,  laboratory 
chemistry  has  provided  knowledge  of 
chemical  reactions  which  show  great 
promise.  There  remains  the  costly  pilot 
plant  development  of  commercial  proc¬ 
esses.  For  example,  the  persent  com¬ 
mercial  source  of  supply  for  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  of  nylon — furfural — 
is  considered  inadequate  for  future  de¬ 
mand.  Commercial  production  of  fur¬ 
fural  and  other  important  chemicals 
from  wood  has  been  shown  to  be  tech¬ 
nically  feasible. 

The  history  of  accomplishments  and 
a  brief  look  into  the  future  truly  excites 
one’s  imagination  for  the  future  of  tim¬ 
ber  as  a  raw  material.  These  develop¬ 
ments  will  provide  more  jobs,  expand 
the  tax  base,  and  give  a  better  living  for 
us  all.  It  offers  hope  for  new  economic 
life  for  presently  depressed  areas  such 
as  the  northern  part  of  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  staff  of  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  will  welcome  all  to  the 
formal  celebration  of  the  Laboratory’s 
golden  jubilee  on  June  2,  3,  and  4,  of 
this  year. 

I  hope  as  many  members  of  this  body 
as  possible  will  take  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  to  visit  the  Laboratory  personally. 
I  can  assure  that  they  will  meet  a  de¬ 
voted,  hard-working,  and  dedicated 
group  of  scientists  and  supporting  per¬ 
sonnel.  They  would  consider  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  tell  Senators  of  their  work  and 
their  aspirations,  and  I  am  confident 


they  would  find  a  visit  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  a  thrilling  and  en¬ 
lightening  experience. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  AGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  creating  and  prescribing  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

The  bill  is  a  companion  measure,  at 
least  in  its  general  purpose,  to  a  similar 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  H.R.  9305. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  measure 
is  to  deal  with  problems  related  to  achiev¬ 
ing  peace  through  arms  limitation  agree¬ 
ments,  to  developing  international  con¬ 
trol  and  inspection  systems  to  enforce 
such  agreements,  and  to  applying  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  resources  to  promote 
peace  by  eliminating  or  reducing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  ban  negotia¬ 
tions  which  are  being  conducted  in 
Geneva  are  a  test  of  the  willingness  of 
the  nuclear  powers  to  take  practical 
steps  toward  the  avowed  goal  of  total 
disarmament.  Progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  test  ban  agreement,  but  there 
have  also  been  some  setbacks.  Our  nego¬ 
tiations  and  indeed  our  Nation  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  show  great  patience  and  prepa¬ 
ration  in  the  face  of  technical,  military, 
and  political  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
agreement.  The  outcome  of  the  Geneva 
test  ban  negotiations  will,  in  large  part, 
determine  whether  meaningful  progress 
can  be  made  in  outlawing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  without  jeopardizing 
the  national  security  of  any  nation. 

The  test  ban  negotiations,  I  believe, 
have  at  least  a  better  than  an  even 
chance  of  being  successful.  We  have 
pursued  lesser  goals  under  greater  odds. 
One  of  the  great  problems  impeding 
progress  now  is  the  matter  of  developing 
appropriate  control  measures  to  safe¬ 
guard  an  agreement  by  insuring  that  vio¬ 
lations  are  detected.  It  is  this  crucial 
matter  of  technical  controls  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  at  this  time,  Mr.  President. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  Na¬ 
tional  Peace  Agency  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  first,  for  the  development 
of  international  control  and  inspection 
systems  to  accompany  specific  disarma¬ 
ment  or  arms  control  agreements  and 
second,  to  promote  peace  and  freedom  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  economic 
and  social  causes  of  war.  Such  an 
agency,  in  effect,  would  be  a  peace  agency 
in  that  it  would  deal  with  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  achieving  peace  through  arms 
limitation  agreements  and  through  the 
development  of  the  necessary  control  and 
inspection  systems  to  enforce  such  agree¬ 
ments.  Also  it  would  provide  for  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  solve  the 
problems  of  underdeveloped  nations  in 
such  areas  as  food  production,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  mineral  and  water  resources, 
medicine  and  health,  and  education. 

It  is  firm  U.S.  policy  that  all  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
must  include  measures  for  controls.  I 
concur  in  this  policy  wholeheartedly. 
Without  such  measures,  agreements  are 
likely  to  be  worth  less  than  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written. 


Much  time  and  serious  consideration 
have  been  devoted  to  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  detecting  and  identifying 
nuclear  tests.  Sufficient  control  appara¬ 
tus  is  available  to  reliably  detect  aerial, 
surface,  and  underwater  explosions,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improve¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  greatest  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  this  time  is  in  establishing 
adequate  control  apparatus  to  detect  un¬ 
derground  explosions.  More  research  is 
needed. 

During  the  summer  of  1958,  the  West¬ 
ern  delegation  met  with  the  delegation  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  at  the  Geneva 
conference  of  experts  to  study  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  detecting  violations  of  a  possible 
agreement  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests.  The  experts  concluded  that  with 
the  technology  and  instruments  existing 
at  that  time,  90  percent  of  the  earth¬ 
quakes  equivalent  to  a  nuclear  explosion 
of  five  kilotons  or  greater  could  be  identi¬ 
fied,  but  that  the  identification  of  the  re¬ 
maining  10  percent  would  be  doubtful. 
The  negotiators  proceeded  to  draft  a 
treaty  based  on  these  findings. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  of  this 
conference  of  experts  have  been  discussed 
by  me  and  other  members  of  the  Senate 
at  some  length,  and  I  shall  not  deal  with 
them  in  detail  here. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  United 
States  presented  new  data  on  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  identification  of  underground 
explosions  to  the  effect  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  such  explosions  than 
was  previously  believed.  The  Soviets  re¬ 
jected  this  new  data.  They  refused  to 
give  objective  consideration  to  it.  The 
effect  of  the  Soviet  action  was  to  bog 
down  the  negotiations  on  the  matter  of 
technical  controls.  If  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue,  the  disagreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  scientists  could 
scuttle  chances  for  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

One  positive  effect  of  the  new  data  has 
been  to  prompt  further  research  and 
study  on  detection  methods.  Already 
new  methods  have  been  developed,  and 
there  are  promising  techniques  for  fur¬ 
ther  improvements.  It  is  certain  that 
improvements  can  be  made  so  that  the 
risk  to  the  United  States  of  entering  into 
a  test  ban  agreement  will  not  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  matter  of  risks. 
The  fact  that  a  100  percent  foolproof 
detection  system  has  not  been  devised  is 
being  held  up  by  some  as  a  great  bugaboo 
to  nullify  sincere  efforts  to  achieve  an 
adequately  controlled  treaty.  Those 
who  are  skeptical  about  the  degree  of 
perfection  in  a  control  system  refuse  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  risks  in¬ 
volved  in  a  less  than  perfect  control  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  so  great  as  the  risks  involved 
in  standing  idly  by  and  allowing  the 
negotiations  to  collapse.  As  President 
Eisenhower  pointed  out  recently,  even 
the  most  carefully  elaborated  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements  are  likely  to  entail 
some  risks  of  evasion,  “but  one  must 
ponder,  in  reaching  decisions  on  the  very 
complex  and  difficult  subject  of  arms 
control,  the  enormous  risks  entailed  if 
reasonable  steps  are  not  taken  to  curb 
the  international  competition  in  arma- 
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ments  and  to  move  effectively  in  the 
direction  of  disarmament.” 

We  must  recognize  that  no  system  can 
be  made  absolutely  perfect  or  foolproof. 
But  knowing  that  perfection  is  not 
attainable  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
be  relying  on  good  faith  in  any  test  ban 
agreement.  We  are  attempting  to  con¬ 
struct  a  control  system  that  will  deter 
a  violator  because  he  can  never  be  sure 
that  he  will  not  get  caught.  This  is  the 
principle  of  detterence.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  neither  belittle 
the  new  scientific  data  nor  conclude 
rashly  that  an  effective  control  system  is 
impossible.  We  must  make  whatever 
improvements  are  deemed  feasible  and 
warranted  to  set  up  an  effective  control 
system.  Our  Government  is  doing  the 
best  it  can,  under  the  handicap  of  work¬ 
ing  on  a  limited  basis,  to  effect  the 
necessary  improvements. 

At  present,  research  on  control  sys¬ 
tems  is  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  AEC,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  President’s  Science  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee.  It  is  important  to 
note,  that,  although  we  have  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  con¬ 
trols,  none  of  these  agencies  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  developing  control 
systems.  This  is  indicative  of  the  kind 
of  temporary  and  ofttimes  makeshift 
preparations  which  I  have  often  scored 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  long  as  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  disarmament  problems — back 
to  1955 — the  United  States  has  not  once 
entered  negotiations  adequately  pre¬ 
pared.  At  this  time,  existing  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  for  the  development 
of  technology  for  peace  is  sorely 
inadequate. 

In  the  military  field,  we  have  geared 
ourselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  technology.  Technological 
and  scientific  progress  in  the  past  two 
decades  have  prompted  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  nature  of  warfare  and  of 
the  instruments  and  methods  of  war. 
To  equal  the  challenge  of  this — the  age 
of  space  and  pentomic  warfare — we  are 
spending  almost  two-thirds  of  our  an¬ 
nual  national  budget  on  defense,  and  a 
very  significant  portion  of  this  amount 
is  for  research,  test,  evaluation,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  newer  and  better  facilities 
for  destruction.  This  drive  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  innovations  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  sphere  is  a  key  reason  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  armaments  stalemate,  for  the  inter¬ 
national  unrest,  and,  what  is  more,  for 
the  need  to  exert  greater  technical  and 
scientific  efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  am  today 
proposing  an  Agency  to  marshall  the 
scientific  talent  of  our  country,  to  draw 
upon  its  technical  resources,  and  to  make 
greater  strides  toward  the  development 
of  an  effective  and  workable  world  se¬ 
curity  system.  The  Agency  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  would  operate  just  as  existing 
independent  agencies  in  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  President.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  its  work,  it  will  work  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Enei’gy  Commission,  and  other  agencies. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  basic  ob¬ 


jectives  of  this  Agency  will  be  to  deal 
with  problems  related  to  achieving  peace 
through  arms  limitation  agreements,  to 
developing  international  control  and  in¬ 
spection  systems.  In  general,  its  goal 
would  be  to  open  the  way  to  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  means  and  methods  of  safe¬ 
guarding  such  agreements. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
review  just  what  it  is  that  the  United 
States  is  seeking  in  the  area  of  disarma¬ 
ment  or  arms  control  so  that  as  I  list 
the  kinds  of  programs  this  new  Agency 
would  undertake,  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  work  of  the  Agency  would  be  to 
implement  the  goals  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  declared.  Our  disarmament  goals 
consist  of  the  following  points:  First, 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests ; 
second,  prevention  of  surprise  attack; 
third,  prohibition  of  fissionable  material 
production  for  weapons  purposes; 
fourth,  transfer  of'  fissionable  material 
from  weapons  to  peaceful  purposes; 
fifth,  reduction  of  armed  forces;  sixth, 
transfer  of  selected  armaments  to  inter¬ 
national  depots;  seventh,  prohibition  of 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries;  eighth,  establishment  of  a 
committee  to  study  ways  to  insure  that 
objects  sent  into  outer  space  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scientific 
purposes;  and  ninth,  the  grant  of  au¬ 
thority  to  an  international  agency  to 
study  the  control  of  the  export  and  im¬ 
portation  of  armaments. 

The  National  Peace  Agency  which  I 
am  proposing  would  undertake  prdgrams 
for  research  and  development  relating  to 
overall  problems  of  disarmament,  arms 
limitations,  and  inspection  and  control 
systems.  More  specifically,  it  would  con¬ 
duct  programs  for  the  development  of 
systems  for  monitoring  nuclear  tests,  for 
monitoring,  detecting,  and  identifying 
missile  and  satellite  tests,  and  for  the 
development  of  techniques  for  aerial  re- 
connissance  inspections. 

It  would  develop  new  analytic  organi¬ 
zations  to  generate  new  ideas  and  con¬ 
cepts  applicable  to  systems  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  arms  limitation,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  general  disarmament  studies. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
Agency  would  undertake  programs  for 
the  support  of  studies  and  research  on 
such  projects  as  the  following:  First, 
techniques  for  limiting  the  use  of  space 
for  military  purposes;  second,  tech¬ 
niques  associated  with  communications 
systems  for  inspection  purposes;  third, 
techniques  relating  to  conventional  arm¬ 
ament  inspection  and  detection  systems; 
fourth,  inspection  techniques  involved  in 
limited  warfare  situations;  fifth,  surprise 
attack  detection  systems;  sixth,  moni¬ 
toring  techniques  appropriate  to  the  sub¬ 
marine  problem;  seventh,  legal  aspects 
of  national  sovereignty  extended  to  the 
space  domain  and  freedom  of  the  seas, 
insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  war;  eighth,  analyses  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  disarmament  agreements  upon 
national  economics;  and  ninth,  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  problems  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  possibility  of  war. 

From  the  outline  I  have  just  given,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  this  Agency  would 
be  working  within  the  context  of  the  dis¬ 
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armament  proposals  which  we  have  put 
forward.  Its  sole  purpose  would  be  to 
further  studies  and  research  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  violations  of  any  arms  control 
agreement  in  which  we  might  take  part. 
It  is  time  that  our  efforts  along  this  line 
take  on  the  characteristics  of  perma¬ 
nency  and  all-out  dedication.  Our 
thinking  must  be  grounded  in  the  best 
technological  and  scientific  knowledge 
available.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
negotiate  effectively  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  effort 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  rose  on  this  floor 
and  in  various  committees  to  urge  the 
passage  of  an  appropriation  to  permit 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
to  jointly  contract  for  special  foreign 
policy  studies  relating  to  disarmament, 
weapons  control,  and  possible  technical 
means  for  reduction  of  arms  agreement. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  effort 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  the  President’s 
former  advisor  for  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy,  had  in  mind  last  July  when  he 
stressed  the  need  for  more  research  on 
the  requirements  for  acceptable  arms 
limitations  arrangements.  He  said: 

In  the  Geneva  conference  on  nuclear  test 
cessation  and  prevention  of  surprise  attack, 
we  have  seen  that  scientific  and  technolog¬ 
ical  considerations  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  possible  international  agreements  in 
these  areas.  Without  detracting  from  our 
national  ability  and  alertness  to  keep  ahead 
in  military  technology,  we  should  seek  to 
explore  every  promising  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
ply  science  and  technology  to  the  solution 
of  the  complex  military  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  arms  limitations. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  effort 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  had  in 
mind  when  it  reported  unanimously: 

The  subcommittee  is  struck  by  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  effort  the  world  is  putting  into 
thought  and  action  for  controlling  and  re¬ 
ducing  armaments  and  the  effort  going  into 
the  development,  fabrication,  and  buildup 
of  armaments.  It  strongly  urges  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  remedy  this  situation. 

I  believe  that  such  an  agency  could 
realize  the  recommendations  of  the 
Berkner  Panel,  which  pointed  out  the 
advancement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
seismic  research  and  recommended  im¬ 
provements  in  detection  and  identifica¬ 
tion  instruments. 

Mr.  President,  I  prize  very  highly  our 
system  of  government,  including  the  use 
of  the  minimum  number  of  Federal 
agencies  for  conducting  the  Nation’s 
business.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  agencies  and 
offices  could  seriously  impair  our  na¬ 
tional  ability  to  conduct  forthrightly 
and  promptly  the  affairs  of  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  consider  it  a  sad 
reflection  on  the  Nation  to  make  ad  hoc 
arrangements  in  such  a  vital  area  as 
disarmament.  I  have  thought  this  mat¬ 
ter  over  for  some  time  and  quite  thor¬ 
oughly.  Were  it  possible  to  use  some 
existing  Federal  facility  for  conducting 
studies  and  research  for  the  development 
of  control  systems,  I  would  recommend 
its  use.  No  such  facility  is  available. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Government 
is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  present 
arrangements. 
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Present  governmental  machinery  for 
international  arms  control  agreements 
consists  of  the  following :  an  ambassador 
and  a  small  staff  presently  assigned  to 
the  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations;  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Arms  Limita¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  State,  includ¬ 
ing  about  20  staff  members ;  a  section  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
known  as  the  Office  for  International  Se¬ 
curity  Affairs,  consisting  of  a  small  staff 
of  professionals  with  part-time  assist¬ 
ance  from  experts  from  the  three  mili¬ 
tary  services,  and  the  temporary  Joint 
Disarmament  Study,  recently  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  study  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  18  persons,  is  assisted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  staff  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

Although  I  will  be  the  first  to  com¬ 
mend  all  of  these  persons  for  their  out¬ 
standing  efforts,  I  do  not  think  this  kind 
of  here-there-and-everywhere  arrange¬ 
ment  is  capable  of  producing  the  kind  of 
results  we  need.  Considering  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  efforts,  including  its  extra-gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance,  in  the  area  of  arms 
control,  the  total  machinery  boils  down 
to  a  small  number  of  part-time  workers, 
and  a  handful  of  experts  working  on  a 
full-time  basis.  This  is  why  I  conclude, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  no  single, 
special  agency  to  explore  and  pursue 
the  technical  problems  of  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  the  paths  to  peace. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
peace-loving  nation  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  perhaps  closer  to  mak¬ 
ing  real  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  than  at  any 
time  before,  I  think  it  is  time  to  make  a 
full-time,  coordinated  all-out  effort  for 
arms  control. 

Peace  is  indeed  the  hope  of  the  world. 
If  solid  blocks  are  not  laid  now  to  curb 
the  arms  race,  our  task  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  more  difficult  and  our  goal  in¬ 
creasingly  more  elusive. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
that  we  make  a  dramatic  show  of  our 
good  faith  and  sincerity  in  establishing 
a  special  agency  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
technical  problems  of  arms  control  and 
obstacles  to  our  quest  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  my  pro¬ 
posal,  and  I  solicit  their  support  and 
suggestions. 

Prom  time  to  time,  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  di¬ 
rect  my  remarks  to  certain  features  of 
the  bill.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive 
measure.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  made  a 
proposal  along  these  lines.  The  proposal 
of  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  is 
very  comprehensive  and  all-embracing. 
I  believe  it  merits  sincere  and  serious 
consideration  in  the  Congress. 

I  introduced  this  particular  proposal 
because  of  the  need  for  emphasis  on 
peace  by  this  Government — not  peace  as 
a  byproduct  of  defense  or  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  State  Department,  but,  rather,  as 
a  concerted,  determined  effort  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
dramatize  our  sincere  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 


I  note  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  who,  sometime  ago,  addressed 
himself  to  this  very  subject  and  gave 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  informative 
addresses  I  have  heard  on  the  subject 
of  a  national  policy  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  peace  with  justice  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  has  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  these  matters.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  make  a  sincere  approach  and 
a  concentrated  effort.  My  efforts,  late 
as  they  are  being  made  tonight,  have 
for  their  purpose  the  placing  before  the 
Senate  of  this  particular  proposal,  seek¬ 
ing  suggestions,  seeking  amendments, 
seeking  alterations  that  might  improve 
the  bill. 

From  time  to  time,  as  I  have  indicated, 
I  shall  offer  suggestions  in  the  form  of 
addresses  before  the  Senate  or  some 
other  place  in  our  country,  where  we 
can  promote  public  attention  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  consideration  of  this  vital  propo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (£5.  2989)  to  create  and  pre¬ 
scribe  the  functions  of  a  National  Peace 
Agency,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

.  SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“National  Peace  Agency  Act". 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  deal 
with  problems  related  to  achieving  peace 
through  arms  limitation  agreements,  to  de¬ 
veloping  international  control  and  inspec¬ 
tion  systems  to  enforce  such  agreements, 
and  to  applying  scientific  and  technical  re¬ 
sources  to  promote  peace  by  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  economic  causes  of  war. 

CREATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  PEACE 
AGENCY 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  Peace  Agency  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Agency”) .  The  Agency  shall  undertake 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  including,  among  others,  programs — 

(1)  for  research  and  development  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  science  and  technology  of 
nuclear  test  monitoring, 

(2)  for  design,  engineering  and  testing  of 
experimental  systems  for  monitoring  nuclear 
tests, 

(3)  for  research  and  development  relating 
to  systems  and  instruments  for  detecting 
and  identifying  missile  and  satellite  tests, 

(4)  for  design,  engineering  and  testing  of 
experimental  systems  for  monitoring  missile 
and  satellite  tests, 

(5)  for  development  and  testing  of  satel¬ 
lites  for  monitoring  nuclear  tests  in  cosmic 
space, 

(6)  for  research  and  development  in  the 
techniques  of  aerial  reconnaissance  inspec¬ 
tion. 


(7)  for  research  and  development  relating 
to  overall  problems  of  disarmament,  arms 
limitations,  and  inspection  and  control  sys¬ 
tems. 

(8)  for  development  and  application 
of  communications  and  advanced  computer 
techniques  for  analyzing  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  inspection  of  national  budgets  and 
economic  indicators  as  they  bear  upon  dis¬ 
armament  inspection  systems. 

(9)  for  development  of  new  analytic  or- 
ganziations  to — 

(A)  apply  the  techniques  of  operations 
research  to  peace  problems  in  the  same  way 
that  “war  gaming”  is  conducted  for  the 
military  problems, 

(B)  generate  new  ideas  and  concepts  ap¬ 
plicable  to  systems  and  techniques  for  arms 
limitation, 

(C)  conduct  general  disarmament  studies. 

(10)  for  support  of  studies  and  research 
on  projects  such  as — 

(A)  techniques  for  limiting  the  use  of 
space  for  military  purposes, 

(B)  techniques  associated  with  communi¬ 
cations  systems  for  inspection  purposes, 

(C)  techniques  relating  to  conventional 
armament  inspection  and  detection  systems, 

(D)  inspection  techniques  involved  in 
limited  warfare  situations, 

(E)  surprise  attack  detection  systems, 

(F)  monitoring  techniques  appropriate  to 
the  submarine  problem, 

(G)  legal  aspects  of  national  sovereignty 
extended  to  the  space  domain  and  freedom 
of  the  seas,  insofar  as  they  contribute  to 
the  possibility  of  war, 

(H)  analyses  of  the  effects  of  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements  upon  national  economies, 
and 

(I)  scientific  and  technical  problems 
Which  contribute  to  the  possibility  of  war. 

(11)  to  investigate  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  broad  aspects  of  the  effects  of  radiation 
upon  man, 

(12)  for  research  on  educational  tech¬ 
niques  aimed  at  rendering  underdeveloped 
nations  less  technologically  dependent, 

(13)  for  research  and  development  on 
problmes  of  underdeveloped  nations  insofar 
as  they  contribute  to  international  instabil¬ 
ity  and  tensions  in  such  areas  as  food  pro¬ 
duction,  conservation  of  mineral  and  water 
resources  (including  desalination  of  sea  and 
brackish  water) ,  practical  power-generating 
systems  and  medicine  and  health. 

LABORATORY  FOR  PEACE 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  Agency  shall 
establish  in  the  Agency  a  Laboratory  for 
Peace  through  which  the  Agency  shall  de¬ 
velop  and  administer  its  research  and  study 
programs.  In  carrying  on  such  programs  the 
Agency  shall  enter  into  contracts  with  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  institutions  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  in¬ 
tellectual  resources,  wherever  located  in  the 
world. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  establish  proce¬ 
dure  designed  to  insure  that  the  Agency  will 
carry  out  its  functions  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
but  without  duplicating  the  efforts  of  any 
such  agency.  Such  procedures  shall  also 
provide  that  information  available  to  other 
agencies  will  be  made  available  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Peace  Agency,  and  shall  prescribe 
other  means  by  which  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  may  support  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Peace  Agency. 

DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGENCY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum. 
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Under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Director  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  duties  of  the  Agency,  and  shall 
have  authority  and  control  over  all  personnel 
and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $21,500  per  annum,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Director  during  his  absense  or  dis¬ 
ability. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  the  Agency  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  its  operations  and  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  law; 

(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  such  functions.  Such  of¬ 
ficers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  civil -service  laws  and 
their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

(3)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona¬ 
tions  of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(4)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529),  to  enter  into  and  perform  such  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  work  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  educational  institution.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  such  contracts,  leases,  agreements, 
and  other  transactions  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Director  in  a  manner  which  will  enable 
small  business  concerns  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  and  proportionately  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Agency; 

(5)  to  use,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  other  agencies  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  in  the  use 
of  services,  equipment,  and  facilities.  Each 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Agency  in  making  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  available  to  the 
Agency,  and  any  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive 
from  the  Agency,  without  reimbursement, 
supplies  and  equipment  other  than  admin¬ 
istrative  supplies  or  equipment; 

(6)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
sultation  and  advice  to  the  Agency  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions; 

(7)  to  establish  within  the  Agency  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordi¬ 
nation  of  its  activities  under  this  Act  with 
related  activities  being  carried  on  by  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions; 

(8)  when  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such  security 
Investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  to  employ  aliens  without  regard 
to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  payment 
of  compensation  to  aliens; 

(9)  to  employ  retired  commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  compensate  them  at  the  rate 


established  for  the  positions  occupied  by 
them  within  the  administration,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  in  pay  set  forth  in 
section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a);  and 

(10)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  under 
which  members  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  may  be  detailed  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  for  services  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  functions  under  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  to  which  they  might 
be  lawfully  assigned  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

INFORMATION  AND  SECURITY 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  promote  the  free  flow 
and  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  concepts  in 
the  new  technology  of  peace  research  and 
development,  the  Agency  shall,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  have  all  research  efforts  of  the  Agency 
performed  in  subject  matter  not  requiring 
classification  for  security  purposes.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  change  or 
modify  security  procedures  or  to  exempt  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Agency  from  being  required  to 
obtain  security  clearance  before  obtaining 
classified  information. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  WORLD 
COURT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  heartening  to  note  the  increasing 
support  for  my  resolution  to  repeal  the 
self -judging  reserve  clause  contained  in 
our  acceptance  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

One  of  the  West’s  most  distinguished 
journals,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  published  a  lead  editorial  giving 
strong  support  to  repeal  of  this  provision. 
I  particularly  want  to  underline  one  brief 
section  of  this  thoughtful  editorial: 

This  veto  power  puts  the  United  States  in 
the  odd  position  of  acting  as  its  own  judge 
in  various  cases  submitted  to  the  World 
Court.  This  obviously  weakens  the  Court’s 
power  and  diminishes  its  stature.  It  like¬ 
wise  opens  to  doubt  and  question  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  U.S.  affirmations  in  behalf  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  *  *  *  The  reservation  is  super¬ 
fluous  and  worse  than  useless  in  that  it  is 
serving  both  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
international  justice  extremely  ill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  January  28  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Go  the  Whole  Way  Into  World  Court 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  Attorney 
General  Rogers  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday  to 
open  the  administration  fight  for  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Connally  amendment — an  un¬ 
fortunate  reservation  that  .throws  a  long 
shadow  over  this  Nation’s  advocacy  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  affairs. 

The  amendment  was  put  forward  by  the 
late  Senator  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas,  in  1946 
when  the  United  States  accepted  the  Juris¬ 
diction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
then  newly  set  up  by  the  United  Nations. 
It  reserved  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
decide  for  itself  whether  a  matter  lies  within 
domestic  jurisdiction  and  beyond  that  of  the 
World  Court. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  noted  in  twice 
urging  its  repeal,  this  veto  power  puts  the 
United  States  in  the  odd  position  of  acting 
as  its  own  judge  in  various  cases  submitted 
to  the  World  Court.  This  obviously  weakens 
the  court’s  power  and  diminishes  its  stat¬ 
ure.  It  likewise  opens  to  doubt  and  ques- 
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tion  the  sincerity  of  U.S.  affirmations  in  be¬ 
half  of  international  law. 

In  testifying  yesterday,  both  administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  observed  that  repeal  of  the 
reservation  would  greatly  enhance  U.S.  pres¬ 
tige.  Secretary  Herter  added  that  the  reser¬ 
vation  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  American 
policy  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  constitutes  an  untenable  re¬ 
striction  on  our  participation  in  the  World 
Court. 

Persistent  fears  that  repeal  would  permit 
foreign  control  of  purely  domestic  matters 
were  termed  a  “misapprehension”  by  the 
witnesses.  Domestic  issues,  they  said,  are 
clearly  beyond  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Secretary  Herter  observed  that  even  if  such 
matters  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  should  come  under  the  court’s 
scrutiny,  U.S.  policy  and  actions  are  such 
that  this  country  need  never  fear  impartial 
international  adjudication. 

The  case  for  repeal  has  become  so  plain 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  twice  in  con¬ 
secutive  state  of  the  Union  messages  called 
for  it  with  all  promptness.  The  reservation 
of  the  Connally  amendment  is  superfluous 
and  worse  than  useless  in  that  it  is  serving 
both  this  Nation  and  the  cause  of  interna¬ 
tional  justice  extremely  ill.  The  Senate 
should  forthwith  forswear  it  and  permit  the 
United  States  to  adhere  unreservedly  with 
other  nations  to  this  instrument  of  world 
law. 


POSTAL  PAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  grievously  disappointed  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  in  his  budget  message 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  recommend  a 
pay  raise  for  postal  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployees.  Instead,  he  stated  that  he  was 
recommending  a  study  of  existing  pay 
schedules. 

In  the  postal  service,  the  Post  Office 
Department  had  a  Fry  study  in  1954  and 
a  departmental  study  in  1955  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  Public  Law  68,  a  law  that  was 
so  perfect — we  were  told  when  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  amend  it — that  its  perfection 
would  be  marred  by  any  type  of  amend¬ 
ments.  The  law  was  sacrosanct.  Utopia 
in  pay  classification  had  been  attained. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  Chief  Executive 
that  more  studies  are  needed.  The  only 
thing  I  find  wrong  with  Public  Law  68 
and  the  Federal  employees’  pay  schedule 
is  that  they  do  not  provide  sufficient  pay 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present-day 
American  standard  of  living. 

But  we  are  told  that  a  study  is  needed. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  poorly  paid  pos¬ 
tal  employees  do  not  attempt  to  pay  their 
rent  or  grocery  bill  with  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  study.  I  know  that  the  landlord  and 
the  merchant  in  Minnesota  will  not  look 
upon  such  a  study  as  legal  tender. 

The  postal  employee  under  the  present 
pay  scale  receives  less  pay  than  the  un¬ 
skilled  worker.  Three  Presidential  ve¬ 
toes  have  put  his  pay  rate  several  years 
behind  that  of  his  fellow  worker  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  Yet  the  President  de¬ 
clared  : 

Pending  development  and  adoption  of  such 
a  comprehensive  policy,  a  general  pay  raise 
would  be  unwarranted,  unfair  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States,  and  inequitable  as 
among  employees  compensated  under  differ¬ 
ent  and  unrelated  pay  systems. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  premise 
for  the  need  for  such  a  study  has  not 
been  fully  established  and,  if  inequities 
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are  as  flagrant  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe,  they  should  be  so  Obvious  that 
they  could  be  easily  corrected. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
need  for  a  study  could  not  possibly  apply 
to  the  postal  service  because  here  we 
have  the  administration’s  own  carefully 
devised  and  self-proclaimed  perfect  pay 
program. 

I  am  sure  that  the  taxpayers  will  be 
anxious  to  see  the  postal  and  Federal 
workers  properly  paid.  The  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  capable,  efficient,  well- 
trained  employees.  To  recruit  and  train 
such  employees,  we  must  pay  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate.  Persons  holding  responsible 
positions  are  entitled  to  pay  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  responsibilities. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  and  the 
great  friend  of  the  postal  and  Federal 
employees,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston],  will  take  the  proper 
steps  to  make  certain  that  the  Senate 
passes  such  legislation  well  in  advance 
of  our  early  adjournment  date,  and  I 
pledge  to  him  in  his  efforts  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support. 


PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
William  B.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Peo- 
ple-to-People  Health  Foundation  and 
head  of  Project  HOPE,  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Djakarta,  Indonesia,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Indonesian  Government 
on  Friday,  February  5. 

I  am  sure  Senators  will  recall  that 
Project  HOPE,  an  outgrowth  of  the  peo- 
ple-to-people  program,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  outfitting  and  staffing  a  Navy 
hospital  ship  which  will  be  sent  to 
southeast  Asia  next  summer,  bringing 
with  it  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
knowledge  and  techniques. 

During  his  10-day  visit  in  Indonesia, 
Dr.  Walsh  and  Project  HOPE’S  hospital 
administrator,  John  I.  Spreckelmyer, 
will  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  area  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  hospital  ship  will  op¬ 
erate.  Consulting  with  local  physicians, 
they  will  determine  as  far  as  possible 
what  assistance  Project  HOPE  will  offer 
the  Indonesian  medical  and  health  pro¬ 
fessions  when  it  visits  the  country  next 
September. 

During  the  year  which  the  ship  will 
spend  in  Asia,  almost  20Q  American 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians 
will  bring  the  skills  and  techniques  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  American  medical  profes¬ 
sions  to  the  people  of  newly  developing 
nations  in  their  o'wn  environment, 
adapted  specifically  to  their  special 
needs  and  their  way  of  life. 

I  might  add  that  most  of  these  doctors 
will  serve  as  volunteers,  with  little  or  no 
remuneration. 

The  project  will  be  essentially  a  teach¬ 
ing  operation,  rather  than  an  attempt 
at  widespread  treatment.  Although 
large  numbers  of  people  will  receive 
first-rate  medical  care,  treatment  will 
be  secondary  to  teaching,  except  in  cases 
of  great  emergencies  or  disasters. 

The  Government,  through  the  U.S. 
Navy,  will  supply  the  hospital  ship,  but 


the  $3.5  million  needed  to  operate  the 
vessel  for  a  year  is  being  raised  from  en¬ 
tirely  private  sources.  The  widespread 
support  the  project  has  received  is  most 
encouraging.  For  example,  the  adver¬ 
tising  council,  the  public  service  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  advertising  industry,  is 
currently  conducting  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  appealing  to  American  citizens  to 
support  HOPE  through  radio  and  TV  ap¬ 
peals,  newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tisements,  outdoor  advertising  displays, 
and  so  on. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
have  firmly  endorsed  the  project. 

A  number  of  oil  companies  have  agreed 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  fueling  the  ship 
for  a  year;  the  American  President  Line 
will  operate  the  ship  at  cost;  the  AFL- 
CIO  formally  endorsed  HOPE  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  and  urged  all 
unions  to  contribute  generously  to  the 
project. 

Finally,  the  American  public  is  re¬ 
sponding  wholeheartedly  with  contribu¬ 
tions  ranging  from  single  dollar  bills  to 
gifts  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Certainly  there  are  few  ways  in  which 
a  dollar  could  be  better  spent  than  in 
bringing  the  means  to  a  full  and  healthy 
life  to  citizens  of  less  fortunate  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  undertakings  such  as  Project 
HOPE  will  effectively  express  the  deep 
concern  felt  by  the  American  people  for 
the  plight  of  millions  in  other  lands. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  can  hope 
that  such  people-to-people  undertakings 
as  Project  HOPE  will  lead  to  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEN¬ 
ATE  OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF 
DEBATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1062,  Senate  Resolution  207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  207)  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate. 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  ARTICLE 
ON  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  response  to  the  report 
on  our  State  of  West  Virginia  appearing 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  this  week. 
The  author  of  this  article,  Roul  Tunley, 
has  stated  the  strange  case  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  unusual  perception  for  an 
outsider.  His  objective  reporting,  his 
colorful  slices  of  life,  his  summary  of 
cause  and  effect,  his  listed  suggestions 
for  alleviation  of  the  paradox — all  these 
bare  evidence  of  a  reporter  with  pin-pose 
and  dedication  to  his  work. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Tunley  says,  we 
West  Virginians  have  been  saying.  My 


colleague,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  I  have 
pointed  to  the  poverty,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  despair;  we  have  also  told  of 
the  limitless  resources,  the  stalwart, 
courageous  citizenry,  the  scenic  grandeur 
of  the  Mountain  State.  The  story  of  the 
paradox  is  not  new.  It  is  a  story  which, 
like  Russell  Conwell’s  “Acres  of  Dia¬ 
monds,”  has  been  told  5,000  times.  It 
has  been  told  in  other  ages  and  in  other 
times.  Paradoxes  are  always  with  us. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
“the  paradox  of  want  and  plenty  living 
side  by  side”  may  not  be  found.  The 
contrast  may  be  seen  to  a  greater  degree 
in  recent  years  in  West  Virginia,  and  the 
reasons  are  apparent,  as  Mr.  Tunley  has 
pointed  out.  Ours  is  a  “basically  rich 
State,  long  plundered  by  absentee  land¬ 
lords  and  later  plied  by  all  the  woes  of  a 
one-industry  area  trying  to  convert  to  a 
multi-industry  one.”  It  is  a  State  that 
is  “just  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
its  potential.” 

I  find  no  fault  with  those  who  try  hon¬ 
estly  to  diagnose  our  problem.  Mr.  Tun¬ 
ley  has  indubitably  attempted  to  do  that. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  pointing  to  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  to  the  extreme 
rather  than  the  normal.  But  he  per¬ 
haps  is  not  to  blame  for  whatever  dis¬ 
torted  impression  the  picture  may  leave 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

I  hold  those  most  to  blame  who  gave 
to  Mr.  Tunley  information  that  is  not 
factual,  those  who  reported  the  excep¬ 
tional  case  rather  than  the  average  one. 
The  exceptions  and  extremes  are  always 
spectacular,  and  the  spectacular  is  al¬ 
ways  breathtaking.  It  makes  good 
reading.  Most  regrettable  are  the 
statements  that  are  little  short  of  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  which  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  a  few  careless  and  misguided 
West  Virginians.  Such  statements 
sometimes  assume  a  magnitude  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  facts.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  I  think  of  such  statements  as  the 
one  which  was  reportedly  made  by  a 
teacher  to  the  effect  that  if  better 
schools  were  built  “there  is  a  good 
chance  youngsters  would  not  attend.” 
This  statement  is  simply  not  factual. 
West  Virginia’s  pupils  are  outstandingly 
faithful  in  school  attendance.  In  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  as  in  percentage 
of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1955- 
56,  West  Virginia  ranked  tenth  in  the 
Nation,  with  a  percentage  of  90.8.  This 
same  individual,  according  to  Mr.  Tun¬ 
ley,  is  reported  to  have  implied  that 
West  Virginia  parents  are  sensitive  lest 
their  children  be  better  educated  than 
the  parents  are.  To  buttress  this,  the 
story  was  told  of  a  college-educated  girl 
who  “admitted  she  was  careful  to  use 
‘hain’t’  when  around  her  mother  and 
father.”  I  simply  do  not  believe  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this.  I  do  not  say  that  such 
could  not  happen.  It  could  happen  in 
West  Virginia  or  anywhere  else.  If  such 
a  state  of  ignorance  and  shortsighted¬ 
ness  exists  upon  the  part  of  a  parent  in 
West  Virginia  today,  it  would  be  but  one 
qase  in  10,000.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  exists  at  all.  But  the  story 
has  been  printed,  and  millions  of  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens  all  over  the  United  States 
will  remember  West  Virginia  as  a  State 
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in  which  uneducated  parents  are  said  to 
want  to  keep  their  children  uneducated. 

Mr.  Tunley’s  article,  perhaps  unin¬ 
tentionally,  may  leave  the  impression 
that  West  Virginians  are  disinterested  in 
education.  There  are  certain  favorable 
features  dealing  with  education  which 
should  be  mentioned : 

First.  Of  all  the  Southern  or  border 
States  which  had  segregated  schools  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954, 
West  Virginia  has  been  most  successful 
in  fully  integrating  its  schools.  Inte¬ 
gration  has  been  implemented  in  every 
school  district. 

Second.  In  general,  the  public  schools 
in  West  Virginia  are  educating  a  large 
proportion  of  the  State’s  school-age  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  1957-58,  the  State  ranked 
16th  in  enrollment  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  as  a  percent  of 
sohool-age  population,  with  a  percentage 
of  87.8.  The  national  percentage  was 
82.9. 

Third.  The  State  itself  is  making  a 
considerable  financial  effort  to  support 
its  schools.  West  Virginia  ranked  22d 
in  the  Nation  in  revenue  from  State 
sources  per  pupil  enrolled,  1957-58. 

Fourth.  The  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  spending  a  high  percentage  of 
their  general  expenditures  for  local 
schools.  In  1957,  West  Virginia  ranked 
5th  in  the  Nation  in  this  respect,  with 
a  percentage  of  33.1.  The  percentage  for 
the  Nation  was  29.3. 

Fifth.  West  Virginia  also  ranks  high 
in  per  capita  State  expenditures  (this 
does  not  include  local  contributions)  for 
education.  In  1957  the  State  ranked 
21st,  with  a  per  capita  expenditure  of 
$42.14.  The  National  average  expendi¬ 
ture  was  $39.37. 

Sixth.  West  Virginia  is  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  in  employing  teach¬ 
ers.  In  the  fall  of  1958  its  percentage 
of  classroom  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  with  substandard  credentials  as 
a  percent  of  total  teachers  was  4.5.  The 
figure  for  continental  United  States  was 
4.9  percent. 

Seventh.  Although  like  all  other 
States,  West  Virginia  is  experiencing  a 
classroom  shortage,  the  situation  there 
is  not  so  critical  as  it  is  in  many  States. 
In  the  fall  of  1958  there  were  19  States 
which  had  a  higher  percentage  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  school  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment 
than  did  West  Virginia.  Its  percentage 
of  5.1  for  elementary  schools  was  better 
than  the  national  percentage,  which 
was  5.4. 

Eighth.  Citizens  of  the  State  are  aware 
of  the  educational  problems  facing  them 
and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  them. 
Recently  the  Princeton  Research  Service 
reported  that  58  out  of  every  100  West 
Virginians  considered  the  needs  of  the 
schools  as  the  State’s  No.  1  problem. 
According  to  this  same  survey,  only  9 
percent  opposed  additional  State  taxes 
for  schools.  In  order  to  learn  how  best 
to  meet  school  problems,  a  number  of 
studies  and  surveys  have  been  and  are 
now  being  made.  When  final  conclusions 
are  drawn,  the  State  may  be  expected  to 
begin  vigorously  to  improve  its  public 
school  system. 

Ninth.  According  to  one  important 
statewide  survey,  authorized  by  the  Leg¬ 


islative  Interim  Committee,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  schools  rank  high  in  the  Nation  in 
regard  to  course  offerings.  The  report 
based  on  this  study,  “A  Survey  of  the 
Educational  Programs  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Public  Schools,”  showed  that  in  a 
national  study  made  in  1954-55,  89.8 
percent  of  the  sample  schools  offered  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra.  In  the  West  Virginia 
study,  96  percent  of  the  sample  State 
schools  offered  that  subject.  Plane 
geometry  was  offered  in  78  percent  of 
the  schools  in  the  national  study,  and  in 
94.6  percent  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
study.  West  Virginia  also  showed  up  well 
in  course  offerings  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry. 

Tenth.  State  accomplishments  in  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  made  in  spite  of  finan¬ 
cial  handicaps.  In  1957,  West  Virginia 
ranked  40th  in  amount  of  personal  in¬ 
come  per  child  of  school  age,  with  a 
figure  of  $5,805.  The  national  figure  was 
$8,591. 

Eleventh.  The  State  is  making  a  great 
effort  to  assure  its  young  people  of  an 
opportunity  for  higher  education.  Tui¬ 
tion  fees  in  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
country. 

Because  of  the  many  factors  involved, 
States  cannot  be  given  an  overall  rank¬ 
ing  in  education.  In  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  however,  West  Virginia 
does  rank  below  the  national  averages. 
For  example,  in  average  salary  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  public  schools,  1958-59, 
the  State  ranked  41st,  with  an  average 
salary  of  $3,610.  The  national  average 
was  $4,775.  In  current  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  1958- 
59,  the  State  ranked  42d,  with  an  average 
of  $225.  The  national  average  was  $340. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  resent 
the  implication,  by  those  who  claim  to 
be  native  sons,  that  West  Virginia  is 
"remote,  backward,  and  dangerously 
provincial.”  West  Virginia  is  not  re¬ 
mote.  It  is  not  backward.  I  am  not,  by 
birth,  a  native  son  of  West  Virginia, 
but  I  love  the  State  dearly,  and  my  soul 
is  stirred  by  those  native  sons  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  it  and  of  the  folks  back 
home.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  un¬ 
employment  and  economic  conditions 
which  are  ephemeral,  not  lasting.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  cast  a  reflection 
upon  the  resourcefulness,  the  ingenuity, 
the  character  of  a  great  people,  espe¬ 
cially  when  such  discordant  notes  come 
from  individuals  who  bear  the  proud 
name  of  West  Virginians.  As  I  think  of 
these  misguided,  miserable  wretches,  I 
think  of  the  appropriate  lines  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  from  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel” : 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim. 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 
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And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  some¬ 
what  critical  of  Mr.  Tunley  for  his  hav¬ 
ing  relied  upon  such  puerile  patter,  and 
permitting  it  to  so  discolor  the  true  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  article  places  a  blotch  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  State’s  citizenry  by  stating 
that  West  Virginia  has  “a  higher  ratio 
of  _  illegitimate  white  babies  than  any 
other  State,”  and  by  implying  that  some 
women  make  careers  there  of  giving 
birth  to  illegitimate  children  in  order 
to  draw  money  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance.  Of  course, 
one  can  find  an  isolated  instance  of 
almost  anything  he  wishes  to  look  for. 
Some  women  may  indeed  make  it  a  ca¬ 
reer,  but  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  one  State  or  race.  If  Mr.  Tunley 
had  desired  to  print  the  whole  truth,  he 
would  have  said  that  a  number  of  States 
have  higher  rates  of  illegitimate  births 
than  West  Virginia.  The  rate  for  West 
Virginia  for  1957  was  55.5  for  each  1,000 
births,  according  to  the  Childrens 
Bureau.  For  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  the  rate  was  47.4.  Only  35  States 
report  illegitimate  births  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Of  these  35,  in  1957  there  were  10 
States  that  had  higher  illegitimate  birth 
rates  than  West  Virginia.  It  is  this 
printing  of  half-truths  that  is  so  dis¬ 
gusting,  so  discouraging,  and  so  re¬ 
grettable.  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
here  that  West  Virginia  has  one  of  the 
lowest  crime  rates  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Re¬ 
ports  for  the  United  States  in  1958,  the 
State’s  rate  of  major  criminal  offenses 
for  the  year  was  429.1  per  100,000.  The 
rate  for  the  continental  United  States 
was  896.9  per  100,000.  Only  three  States 
had  lower  rates  than  did  West  Virginia — 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  offenses  included  in  this 
figure  are  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny  over  $50,  and 
auto  theft.  So,  as  one  can  see,  our  so- 
called  "hillbillies”  live  a  rather  decent 
life  as  compared  to  people  in  certain 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  offensive 
thing  about  Mr.  Tunley’s  article  was  its 
reprint  of  a  quotation  from  an  uniden¬ 
tified  newspaper  which  called  the  Moun¬ 
tain  State’s  migrants  “shoeless,  shiftless, 
beer-swilling  clods  who  wouldn’t  go  to  a 
church  that  didn’t  use  rattlesnakes  in 
the  service.”  I  protest  such  a  charge. 
Ananias,  together  with  his  wife  Sap- 
phira,  could  not  have  concocted  a  more 
unadulterated,  unmitigated  untruth. 
Some  West  Virginians  are  shoeless,  as  are 
natives  of  other  States,  at  times,  but  it  is 
not  by  choice.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
without  shoes  if  a  man  is  honest,  wants 
to  work,  and  would  work  if  he  could  find 
work.  As  to  shiftlessness.  West  Vir¬ 
ginians  are  as  industrious  and  resource¬ 
ful  as  are  other  Americans.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  laziness;  it  is  one  of  finding 
employment  during  our  State’s  industrial 
revolution.  Edward  Markham  might 
well  have  been  thinking  of  men  and 
women  like  those  from  the  hills  when  he 
wrote ; 
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The  Right  To  Labor  in  Joy 
Out  on  the  roads  they  have  gathered,  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men. 

To  ask  for  a  hold  on  life  as  sure  as  the  wolf’s 
hold  in  his  den. 

Their  need  lies  close  to  the  quick  of  life  as 
rain  to  the  furrow  sown: 

It  is  as  meat  to  the  slender  rib,  as  marrow 
to  the  bone. 

They  ask  but  the  leave  to  labor  for  a  taste 
of  life’s  delight, 

For  a  little  salt  to  savor  their  bread,  for 
houses  watertight. 

They  ask  but  the  right  to  labor,  and  to  live 
by  the  strength  of  their  hands — 

They  who  have  bodies  like  knotted  oaks,  and 
patience  like  sea  sands. 

And  the  right  of  a  man  to  labor  and  his 
right  to  labor  in  joy — 

Not  all  your  laws  can  strangle  that  right, 
nor  the  gates  of  Hell  destroy. 

For  it  came  with  the  making  of  man  and  was 
kneaded  into  his  bones. 

And  it  will  stand  at  the  last  of  things  on  the 
dust  of  crumbled  thrones. 

As  to  the  implication  that  West  Vir¬ 
ginians  attend  only  church  services 
where  “rattlesnakes”  are  used,  I  need 
make  no  comment  except  to  say  that  the 
term  might  be  a  fitting  title  for  those 
who  make  such  unfounded,  preposterous 
statements. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  “hillbillies” 
has  been  used  in  this  article  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  men  and  women  of  West 
Virginia.  Let  us  do  a  bit  of  reflecting. 
Ours  are  a  patriotic  people  who  possess 
a  fierce  pride  in  their  State  and  coun¬ 
try.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
what  is  now  West  Virginia  sent  the  first 
soldiers  from  south  of  the  Potomac  to 
join  the  Army  under  George  Washing¬ 
ton  in  Boston.  The  men  who  lived  south 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  fought  with 
Braddock  and  with  Washington.  In  the 
struggle  against  England,  West  Virginia 
gave  our  country  important  army  lead¬ 
ers.  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Adam 
Stephen  came  from  the  section  that  was 
then  Berkeley  County  but  is  now  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  William  Darke,  also  from 
Berkeley,  served  bravely  as  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolution  and  became  a  briga¬ 
dier  general  in  the  later  Indian  wars. 
Daniel  Morgan,  who  had  once  lived  in 
Berkeley  County,  became  a  general  in 
the  war.  Other  officers  of  lower  rank 
came  from  West  Virginia. 

Ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  required  of  at  least  9  of 
the  13  colonies.  Phil  Conley  and  Boyd 
B.  Stutler,  in  “West  Virginia  Yesterday 
and  Today,”  make  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

The  Virginia  representatives  held  a  con¬ 
vention  in  June  1788  to  debate  the  subject. 
Sixteen  of  these  men  were  from  our  section 
of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  convention  ratified  the  Constitution 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  89,  a  majority  of  only  10 
votes.  Of  the  16  men  from  West  Virginia, 
only  one  voted  against  ratifying  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  The  votes  of  our  representatives 
were  necessary  for  Virginia’s  approval. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  records  show  that 
52  companies  went  from  the  section  that 
is  now  West  Virginia.  So  many  cavalry 
companies  volunteered  that  at  one  time 
more  than  1,000  men  were  sent  home 
because  they  could  not  be  used. 


In  the  Civil  War,  the  northern  and 
northwestern  sections  of  the  State  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Union.  Many  of 
the  southern  counties  and  all  of  those 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were 
strongly  Confederate.  There  were  but 
few  homes  that  did  not  give  one  or  more 
men  to  the  army  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South.  In  many  instances  a  man  would 
join  one  army,  and  his  brother  the  other. 
It  was  a  war  where  brother  fought 
against  brother,  and  father  against  son. 
The  Civil  War  was  very  real  to  West 
Virginia. 

In  all.  West  Virginia  furnished  at  least 
32,000  regular  troops  to  the  Union  Army. 
These  were  included  in  17  regiments  of 
infantry,  7  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  1 
regiment  of  artillery.  Many  of  the  men 
continued  in  the  army  after  the  end  of 
their  first  terms.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  32  companies  of  home 
guards,  or  State  militia,  which  were 
raised  to  defend  the  border  counties. 
The  men  in  this  service  numbered  2,300. 
Many  of  the  home  guard  companies  saw 
hard  service. 

There  are  no  complete  records  of  the 
number  of  West  Virginians  who  served 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  There  were 
certainly  no  less  than  8,000. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  war,  203 
battles  and  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
West  Virginia.  Truly  this  State  is  a 
child  of  war.  A  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  battles  that  were  fought  on  our 
soil  were  Beverly,  Rich  Mountain,  Top 
of  Allegheny,  Gauley  Bridge,  Cross 
Lanes,  Carnifex  Ferry,  Bulltown,  and 
Droop  Mountain.  The  eastern  section 
was  a  fighting  ground  from  first  to  last. 
Romney,  the  county  seat  of  Hampshire* 
County,  was  captured  and  recaptured  56 
times  during  the  4  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

West  Virginia  is  proud  of  the  brave 
lads  who  joined  both  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  Annies.  To  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  she  gave  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  the 
“Stonewall”  of  Bull  Run,  a  master  of 
military  science.  Next  to  Lee,  Jackson 
was  the  greatest  military  leader  of  the 
South.  He  was  bom  at  Clarksburg  and 
was  reared  in  Lewis  County. 

Other  distinguished  Confederate  offi¬ 
cers  were  Gen.  Albert  Gallatin  Jenkins, 
of  Cabell  County;  Gen.  John  Echols,  of 
Monroe  County;  and  Gen.  John  Mc- 
Causland,  of  Mason  County. 

Sons  of  West  Virginia  who  served  in 
the  Union  Army  and  attained  the  rank 
of  general  were  Jesse  Lee  Reno,  of  Ohio 
County,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  South 
Mountain  while  commanding  the  IX 
Army  Corps;  Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  of 
Ohio  County;  Thomas  Maley  Harris,  of 
Gilmer  County,  later  of  Ritchie;  Joseph 
A.  J.  Lightbum,  of  Lewis  County;  Isaac 
Harden  Duval,  of  Brooke  County;  David 
Hunter  Strother,  of  Berkeley  County; 
William  H.  Powell,  .of  Ohio  County; 
Nathan  Goff,  of  Harrison  County;  and 
Robert  S.  Northcott,  of  Harrison 
County. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  West 
Virginia  became  an  independent  State 
on  June  20,  1863.  On  the  following  July 
4,  the  35th  star  was  added  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  to  represent  West 
Virginia. 


During  the  Spanish-Amex-ican  War, 
more  men  than  could  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately  offered  their  services  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  story  of  the  message  to  Garcia  is 
one  of  the  famous  tales  of  the  war.  The 
man  who  carried  the  message  was  Lt. 
Andrew  Summers  Rowan.  He  was  born 
in  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Early  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
President  McKinley  selected  Rowan  to 
carry  a  message  to  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia, 
who  commanded  the  Cuban  armies  and 
who  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Spanish 
Armies  in  the  central  part  of  Cuba. 
Lieutenant  Rowan  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  Cuban  jungles  and  the  Spanish 
Army  and  safely  delivered  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message.  He  then  made  his  way 
back  in  an  open  boat  to  the  British 
Island  of  Nassau.  His  bravery  made 
him  a  national  hero.  Elbert  Hubbard 
wrote  about  Rowan  in  his  “Message  to 
Garcia”: 

There  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast 
in  deathless  bronze  and  the  statue  placed 
in  every  college  of  the  land.  It  is  not  book¬ 
learning  young  men  need,  nor  instruction 
about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the 
vertebrae  that  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to 
a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  concentrate  their 
energies;  do  the  thing. 

In  World  War  I,  West  Virginians  vol¬ 
unteered  for  service.  They  did  not  wait 
to  be  drafted.  On  the  first  day  for  reg¬ 
istering  for  the  draft,  127,994  men  in 
my  State  registered  for  military  service. 
Later,  325,266  men  of  military  age  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  State.  Under  the  draft 
method,  not  all  were  taken  for  service. 
Of  the  number  registered,  45,355  were 
sent  to  training  camps,  but  3,775  of  those 
were  not  accepted.  My  State  was  one  of 
the  first  to  complete  the  registering  of 
its  men  and  was  praised  for  its  work. 

In  famous  Westminster  Abbey  in  Lon¬ 
don,  near  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  a  window  honors  the  memory  of 
Lt.  Louis  Bennett,  of  Weston,  W.  Va.  A 
church  in  France  was  erected  in  honor 
of  Louis  Bennett,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  of  Great  Bi’itain  in  World  War 
I.  His  plane  was  shot  down  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  plane  at  Wavrin  in  August  1918. 

A  Greenbrier  County  man,  John  L. 
Hines,  went  to  France  as  a  major  and 
came  back  a  major  general,  command¬ 
ing  an  Army  corps.  He  succeeded  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Ai-my.  Another  distinguished 
Greenbrier  County  soldier,  Maj.  Gen. 
Mason  M.  Patrick,  became  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service  in  France  during  World  War 
I.  He  retained  his  place  as  chief  of  this 
service  after  the  war,  building  up  the 
national  air  defense. 

West  Virginia  played  a  noble  part  in 
Woi’ld  War  H.  In  all,  250,000  men  from 
West  Virginia  went  into  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
in  World  War  n.  As  the  war  spread  to 
every  continent  except  South  America, 
our  men  engaged  in  battles  throughout 
most  of  the  world.  Our  young  women 
joined  the  nursing  corps,  the  WAC  of 
the  Army,  the  WAVE  of  the  Navy,  the 
SPAR  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  WAF  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines.  West 
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Virginians  took  their  place  side  by  side 
with  men  from  other  States  in  stopping 
the  Communists  in  Korea.  And  today 
West  Virginians  lie  side  by  side  with 
their  fellow  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
in  silent  sleep.  The  men  from  the  hills, 
like  the  men  from  the  cities  and  the 
lowlands,  gave  their  all  that  freedom  and 
liberty  might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  highest  decoration  this  Government 
gives  to  any  man,  has  been  awarded  to 
13  West  Virginians. 

In  peace,  West  Virginians  have  helped 
to  build  their  country.  In  war,  they 
have  helped  to  defend  it.  Theirs  is  the 
same  patriotic,  zealous,  pioneer  spirit 
that  led  their  forebears  to  explore  and 
settle  the  challenging,  untamed  hills  and 
mountains  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  are 
mountaineers;  not  “hillbillies.”  Why 
should  aspersions  be  cast  upon  moun¬ 
tain  people?  Are  the  Swiss  a  shiftless 
people?  Are  the  Scotch  highlanders  a 
shiftless  people?  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it.  West  Virginians  have  been 
made  in  the  same  mold  as  have  other 
courageous,  strong,  patriotic  mountain 
men  and  women.  William  Griffee 
Brown  has  this  to  say  about  our  pioneer 
ancestors  in  his  history  of  Nicholas 
County,  W.  Va: 

Our  pioneer  ancestors  found  Nicholas 
County  a  wilderness.  They,  and  those  who 
have  followed  them,  have  made  it  into  a 
community  of  homes,  of  productive  farms 
and  thriving  industry.  They  hewed  down 
forests  and  made  their  homes.  They  had 
no  government — they  organized  government. 
They  had  no  schools — they  created  schools. 
They  had  no  roads — they  built  roads.  They 
had  no  churches — they  built  and  main¬ 
tained  churches.  These  examples  are  ser¬ 
mons  for  those  of  us  who  follow.  What  we 
of  later  generations  now  need  is  a  keener 
desire  to  do  the  utmost  of  which  we  are 
capable  in  the  worthwhile  activities  of  life. 
This  would  be  expected  of  us  by  those  stal¬ 
wart  people  who  were  our  ancestors  and 
who  themselves  represented  the  best  in 
American  citizenship. 

And  West  Virginians  represent  the 
best  in  American  citizenship  today. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Tunley  wrote  about 
the  potentially  bright  future  of  West 
Virginia.  Permit  me  to  speak  of  West 
Virginia’s  boundless  wealth  in  the  words 
of  I.  C.  White,  a  geologist,  who  once 
wrote  thusly : 

While  precious  stones,  gems,  and  metals 
have  been  denied  the  Mountain  State,  yet 
generous  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  her 
with  common  minerals  and  other  common 
things,  that  her  natural  wealth  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  equal  area  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  President,  buried  deep  below  the 
surface  of  the  majestic  hills  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  more  than  100  different  layers, 
or  seams,  of  coal.  In  these  seams  lie 
billions  of  tons  of  coal  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  present  mining  methods.  Ad¬ 
ditional  billions  of  tons  may  be  mined 
when  improved  methods  are  developed. 

West  Virginia  is  located  in  one  of  the 
great  gasfields  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  producer  of  oil.  We  have  beds  of 
silica  sand  that  are  99  percent  pure. 
There  are  only  six  beds  of  sand  in  the 
world  that  are  almost  free  of  iron  oxide, 
an  element  that  does  not  produce  good 
glass.  Three  of  these  beds  are  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  One  is  in  Morgan  County,  W.  Va. 


Millions  of  the  world’s  marbles  have 
been  made  in  West  Virginia  glass  fac¬ 
tories.  The  largest  bottle  factory  in  the 
world  is  in  West  Virginia.  The  world’s 
largest  flat  glass  plant  is  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  If  one  visits  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York  or  the 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  he 
will  admire  the  artistic  windows  made  of 
thousand  of  pieces  of  colored  glass. 
This  glass  was  made  at  Milton,  W.  Va. 
The  sides  of  the  huge  United  Nations 
Building  in  New  York  City  were  con¬ 
structed  of  glass  blocks  made  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  could  provide  the  Na¬ 
tion  with  all  of  its  limestone  for  many 
years. 

The  largest  pottery  plant  is  at  Newell. 
It  is  in  Hancock  County,  and  our  State 
is  said  to  be  second  in  the  Union  in  the 
production  of  pottery. 

Our  forests  furnish  ash,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  pine, 
poplar,  and  spruce  woods.  When  the 
U.S.  frigate  Constitution,  the  most 
famous  of  our  early  warships,  was  to  be 
destroyed,  West  Virginia  timber  from 
Fayette  County  was  used  in  restoring  the 
vessel,  and  it  was  made  fine  and  strong 
again.  Nearly  100,000  acres  of  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest  are 
in  my  State,  and  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  containing  approximately  1  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  is  there. 

Our  mineral  springs  are  a  great  natu¬ 
ral  resource.  Every  year  thousands  of 
people  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States  visit  them.  The  Indians  knew 
these  springs  before  the  white  man  came 
to  this  country. 

The  counties  east  of  the  Alleghenies 
in  West  Virginia  have  very  rich  soil.  It 
is  especially  good  for  fruit  trees.  It  is 
also  good  for  farming  and  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  grazing  for  cattle.  Some  of  the 
largest  truck  farms  in  the  State  are 
found  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

Chemicals  are  very  important  in  the 
lives  of  West  Virginias.  The  Kanawha 
Valley  is  often  called  the  Ruhr  valley 
of  America,  and  certainly  it  is  frequently 
called  the  magic  valley. 

Carbon  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp. 
has  an  enormous  plant  at  South  Charles¬ 
ton.  It  makes  many  chemical  products 
today  at  this  place.  Some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  ones  are  synthetic  or  imitation 
jewels,  such  as  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
sapphires.  This  company  manufac¬ 
tured  the  first  synthetic  rubber  produced 
in  World  War  H  in  a  plant  built  by  the 
Government  at  Institute  near  South 
Charleston.  This  is  the  largest  synthetic 
rubber  producing  facility  in  the  country. 

Other  well-known  chemical  plants  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  include  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co.  at  Glen  Ferris  and 
Alloy  near  Gauley  Bridge,  Barium  Re¬ 
duction  Corp.  at  South  Charleston,  Belle 
Alkali  Co.  at  Belle — east  of  Charleston — 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  at  Belle, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  at  Nitro,  and 
Westvaco  Chemical  Division  of  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.  at  South 
Charleston. 

There  are  chemical  plants  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  places  in  the  State.  Du 
Pont  has  a  plant  near  Parkersburg. 
Standard  Ultramarine  Co.  at  Huntington 
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is  one  of  the  most  important  dye  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States. 

Some  years  ago  the  great  German  air¬ 
ship,  Graf  Zeppelin,  flew  from  Bremen, 
Germany,  to  New  York  and  back  home. 
This  large  dirigible  then  flew  around 
the  world.  People  everywhere  were  in¬ 
terested  in  this  lighter-than-air  ship. 
On  both  return  trips  across  the  Atlantic 
from  New  York,  the  gas  bags  of  the 
dirigible  were  filled  with  ethylene  gas 
made  in  a  chemical  plant  at  South 
Charleston. 

In  1760,  a  company  was  formed  to 
build  an  iron  furnace  on  the  lands  of 
Lord  Fairfax  in  Jefferson  County.  It 
was  near  Harpers  Ferry  at  a  place  called 
“The  Bloomery.”  Local  iron  ore  was 
used.  By  1797,  the  United  States  Armory 
and  Arsenal  had  been  built  at  Harpers 
Ferry.  It  was  located  there  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  George  Washington. 
Its  purpose  was  to  make  and  store  guns 
for  the  Army. 

One  of  the  first  furnaces,  if  not  the 
first,  operating  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  was  built  by  Peter  Tarr  on 
King’s  Creek  in  Hancock  County.  Al¬ 
though  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  the 
furnace  may  have  been  built  as  early  as 
1790  and  certainly  was  constructed  not 
later  than  1794.  It  could  produce  no 
more  than  2  tons  of  iron  a  day. 

The  northern  panhandle  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  today  constitutes  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centers  of  the  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Wheeling  and  Huntington  are  large 
centers  for  tobacco  warehouses.  The 
famous  “Mail  Pouch”  tobacco  and  sev¬ 
eral  brands  of  stogies  made  in  Wheeling 
are  known  throughout  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  is  another 
important  industry  in  West  Virginia. 

A  large  garment  factory  is  located  in 
Martinsburg.  There,  too, -is  the  largest 
men’s  hosiery  plant  in  the  world.  The 
manufacture  of  rayon  is  one  of  West 
Virginia’s  growing  industries. 

West  Virginia  has  been  famous  for 
having  the  largest  shovel  factory  in  the 
world,  the  largest  ax  factory  in  -  the 
world,  the  largest  nickel  factory  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  largest  clothes¬ 
pin  factory  in  the  country.  Some  of 
these  are  no  longer  operating. 

For  many  years.  West  Virginia  has 
ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in 
the  Union  in  the  production  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Each  year  we  produce  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  apples.  Two  of  the 
most  popular  apples  grown  in  the  United 
States  came  from  seedlings  found  in 
West  Virginia.  The  Grimes  Golden 
came  from  a  tree  discovered  on  the 
Thomas  Grimes  farm  near  Wellsburg  in 
Brooke  County.  It  was  bearing  fruit  be¬ 
fore  1800.  In  1874  it  was  said  to  be  100 
years  old.  The  monument  that  stands 
where  the  first  Grimes  Golden  apple 
grew  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  an  apple  tree. 

The  Golden  Delicious  apple  was  found 
on  a  farm  in  Clay  County.  In  recent 
years,  this  apple  has  become  popular  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

Our  farmers  sell  approximately  $10 
million  worth  of  hogs  annually,  and  our 
climate  and  hilly  land  are  excellent  for 
raising  sheep.  Many  herds  of  purebred 
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cattle  have  been  developed  in  West 
Virginia. 

Honey  provides  a  delicious  sweet  for 
our  tables  and  our  cooking.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  honey  bees  produce  millions  of 
|  pounds  of  honey  every  year. 

West  Virginia’s  poultry  industry  is 
becoming  a  leading  feature  of  her  agri¬ 
culture.  Millions  of  turkeys  are  raised 
each  year  and  millions  of  broiling  chick¬ 
ens  are  sent  to  markets  in  the  East. 

It  is  no  secret  that  my  State  is  a  great 
producer  of  electric  power,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  need  not  repeat — after  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  of  it  so  many  times — that 
West  Virginia  is  the  leading  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  readily  see  that 
the  future  of  West  Virginia  is  not  a  hope¬ 
less  one.  The  discouraging  thing  about 
our  present  situation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  mechanization  has  displaced  so 
many  thousands  of  men  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
sought  diligently  to  have  an  intensive 
coal  research  program  inaugurated. 
Such  a  program  would  be  the  means  of 
discovery  of  thousands  of  new  uses  for 
coal.  This  magic  mineral  is  a  Cinderella 
story  in  itself.  Formerly  it  was  only 
used  for  heating  purposes,  but  through 
capable  research  astounding  discoveries 
have  been  made.  Few  Americans  realize 
how  heavily  coal  is  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  their  lives,  and  how  much  it 
will  remain  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation  for 
centuries  to  come.  Byproducts  of  coal 
touch  every  family’s  life  many  times  a 
day.  Vitamins,  insecticides,  aspirin, 
drugs,  phonograph  records,  dyes,  paint, 
synthetic  fibers,  weed  killers,  cleaning- 
fluids,  fertilizer,  films — the  list  is  nearly 
endless,  and  West  Virginia’s  coal  is  un¬ 
excelled  by  that  of  any  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
react  as  objectively  as  I  possibly  can 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  article. 
The  author  and  his  magazine  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  truly  interesting  and  excellent 
piece  of  work.  As  I  have  said,  if  there 
is  one  fault  which  I  consider  basic,  it 
is  that  he,  like  any  outsider,  has  been 
prone  to  highlight  misguided  statements 
which  produce  a  detrimental  impact. 
Moreover,  one  might  believe,  in  reading 
his  article,  that  most  of  the  coal-mining 
communities  in  West  Virginia  are  shabby 
and  poorly  kept. 

In  this  respect,  most  of  his  story  is 
built  around  the  mining  community  of 
Stotesbury.  My  father  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Stotesbury  many  years.  It  was 
there  that  I  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1934,  and  I  lived  there  when  I  began 
working  at  a  service  station  and  later 
in  a  meat  market.  I  married  a  coal 
miner’s  daughter  at  Stotesbury,  and  my 
first  daughter  was  born  there.  Stotes¬ 
bury  will  always  have  a  very  important 
place  in  my  hall  of  memories.  It  is  to¬ 
day  a  ghost  town,  but  one  should  not  get 
the  impression  in  reading  Mr.  Tunley’s 
article  that  all  mining  communities  are 
like  Stotesbury  today. 

The  State  has  been  and  will  be  criti¬ 
cized  for  its  condition.  But  it  should 
never  be  compared  with  Afghanistan,  as 
it  has  been  in  Mr.  Tunley’s  article.  I 
know,  because  I  have  been  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  The  blame  for  West  Virginia’s 


present  problems  must  not  be  placed 
alone  on  her  citizenry,  her  government, 
her  politicians.  All  must  share  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  paradox.  Natural 
factors  have  also  contributed  to  some 
extent.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
not  lazy;  they  are  not  shiftless;  they 
are  not  so  provincial  as  the  transient 
native  son  put  it.  They  are  a  people 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  capable  of 
overcoming  the  odds,  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

They  are  a  kindly  people,  happy  with 
their  lives,  friendly  with  the  stranger, 
even  if  they  are  without  work  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  shanty  in  an  abandoned  coal 
town.  They  will  welcome  the  stranger 
to  their  humble  fare,  be  it  yellow  corn- 
bread,  turnip  greens,  rice,  or  pinto  beans 
and  potatoes.  When  I  think  of  the 
friendliness  of  West  Virginians,  I  think 
of  Walt  Whitman’s  bit  of  verse: 

I  dream’d  in  a  dream  I  saw  a  city  invincible 
to  the  attacks  of  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  earth, 

I  dream’d  that  was  the  new  city  of  friends, 
Nothing  was  greater  there  than  the  quality 
of  robust  love,  it  led  the  rest, 

It  was  seen  every  hour  in  the  actions  of  the 
men  of  that  city. 

And  in  all  their  looks  and  words. 

As  I  close,  I  only  wish  that  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  the  picturesque  strata 
formations  in  the  eastern  panhandle  and 
could  feel  the  heaven-kissed  breezes 
press  against  his  cheeks  in  walking 
through  the  green  pastures  and  besides 
the  still  waters  in  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley.  I  wish  that  all  could  survey  the 
rolling,  rounded  mountains  in  the  State’s 
midsection  or  could  see  from  Cooper’s 
Rock,  near  Morgantown,  the  bluish 
mountains  blend  with  the  sky  in  the 
distance.  I  wish  all  could  experience 
the  serenity  that  comes  when  one 
catches  the  laziness  of  the  Ohio  River. 
A  journey  through  nature’s  wonderland 
of  West  Virginia  in  autumn  or  in  spring 
would  instill  in  every  heart  the  love 
which  West  Virginians  possess  for  their 
hills  and  streams  and  deep  valleys.  But 
most  of  all,  one  would  come  to  know 
better  the  sons  and  daughters  of  West 
Virginia.  These  are  its  greatest  re¬ 
source.  These  people  must  smile  again. 
Diversification  of  industry,  to  a  greater 
degree,  must  be  the  key.  If  the  title  of 
keymaker  lies  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Senator  Randolph  and  I 
think  it  does,  to  some  extent,  the  time 
for  action  is  now. 

They  are  not  dead. 

They  are  very  much  alive,  struggling 
perhaps,  but  with  a  verve  and  determi¬ 
nation  which  will  burst  open  new  hori¬ 
zons. 

My  feeling  toward  the  hills  of  home 
has  been  appropriately  penned  in  these 
lines  by  Roy  Lee  Harmon,  poet  laureate 
of  West  Virginia: 

In  West  Virginia 

West  Virginia,  how  I  love  you! 

Every  streamlet,  shrub  and  stone. 

Even  the  clouds  that  flit  above  you 
Always  seem  to  be  my  own. 

Your  steep  hillsides  clad  in  grandeur, 
Always  rugged,  bold  and  free. 

Sing  with  ever  swelling  chorus: 

Montani,  Semper,  Liberi! 
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Always  free!  The  little  streamlets. 

As  they  glide  and  race  along. 

Join  their  music  to  the  anthem 
And  the  zephyrs  swell  the  song. 

Always  free!  The  mountain  torrent 
In  its  haste  to  reach  the  sea, 

Shouts  its  challenge  to  the  hillside 
And  the  echo  answers  “Free!” 

Always  free!  Repeats  the  river 
In  a  deeper,  fuller  tone 
And  the  West  wind  in  the  treetops 
Adds  a  chorus  all  its  own. 

Always  free!  The  crashing  thunder 
Madly  flung  from  hill  to  hill. 

In  a  wild  reverberation 

Adds  a  mighty,  ringing  thrill. 

Always  free!  The  Bob  White  whistles 
And  the  whippoorwill  replies. 

Always  free!  The  robin  twitters 
As  the  sunset  gilds  the  skies. 

Perched  upon  the  tallest  timber. 

Far  above  the  sheltered  lea. 

There  the  eagle  screams  defiance 
To  a  hostile  world:  “I’m  free!” 

And  two  million  happy  people. 

Hearts  attuned  in  holy  glee. 

Add  the  hallelujah  chorus: 

“Mountaineers  are  always  free!” 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleague  to  yield  for  a  brief  obser¬ 
vation  and  a  sincere  commendation  of 
his  speech  in  reference  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ap¬ 
proximately  1  hour  ago  in  this  Chamber 
we  had  affirmative  action  and  foresight 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  supported  a  forward-looking 
program  for  school  construction  and  the 
payment  of  Federal  funds  toward  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  in  the  expanding  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  recall,  as  my 
diligent,  devoted,  and>  dedicated  col¬ 
league  has  recalled,  the  contribution 
which  West  Virginians  have  made  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  in  many  walks  of 
life.  I  think  it,  therefore,  pertinent,  and 
not  a  gratuitous  statement,  to  say  that  a 
West  Virginia  girl.  Dr.  Corma  Mowrey, 
was  the  president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Her  contribution  as  a 
West  Virginia  teacher  and  as  a  leader  in 
the  educational  development  of  our 
country  is  a  very  definite  example  of  the 
type  of  consecrated  West  Virginian  who 
lives  beyond  the  borders  of  our  State, 
and  whose  influence  for  good  is  felt  in 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  at  the  hour 
of  almost  11  o’clock  our  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  could  have  been  here  to  have 
heard  what  I  believe  to  be  the  restrained 
and  reasoned  comment  of  my  colleague 
upon  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  I  shall  not  labor  this  sub¬ 
ject,  because  I  would  hesitate  to  discuss 
it  and  seem  to  detract  from  the  impact 
of  the  words  which  have  been  spoken; 
but  as  my  colleague  told  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  by  West  Virginia  in  time  of 
strife  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jus¬ 
tice,  I  recall,  what  now  he  would  recall, 
that  it  was  the  Father  of  our  Country 
himself  who  said: 

Give  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
hills  of  West  Augusta,  and  I  will  gather 
around  me  the  men  who  will  set  this  bleeding 
Nation  free. 
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West  Augusta  is  an  interchangeable 
name  with  West  Virginia.  George 
Washington  realized  that  there  was 
strength  in  those  men  of  the  mountains, 
when  he  spoke  the  words  I  have  just 
recalled. 

But  to  go  from  the  days  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  almost  to  our  most  recent 
experiences  in  another  type  of  warfare, 
we  begin  to  break  the  barriers.  Who 
was  it  who  flew  the  first  airplane  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound?  It  was 
Charles  Yeager,  from  Hamlin,  W.  Va. 
This  young  man,  whom  I  have  heard  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  after  squaring 
his  shoulders,  say,  “I  was  born  so  far 
up  the  ‘holler’  that  they  had  to  pipe  sun¬ 
shine  into  it,”  gave  new  light  to  the 
world. 

These  are  the  indications  which  have 
so  well  been  brought  out  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  colleague,  of  many  others 
who  have  held  leadership  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  through  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  economy  of  our  State. 

I  say  with  good  conscience  that  I  have 
the  feeling  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are 
unable  to  be  here  in  person  tonight — and 
understandably  so  af  ter  the  long  sessions, 
day  and  night,  upon  the  school  legisla¬ 
tion — recognizing  the  stature  of  my  col¬ 
league  from  West  Virginia,  will  read  what 
he  has  spoken  tonight  in  their  absence, 
and  that  they  in  a  degree  will  join  him 
in  extolling,  as  it  were,  a  land  not  over¬ 
looked  from  the  standpoint  of  being  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  understood,  but  a 
land  which  holds  tremendous  promise 
through  its  people  and  its  resources  for 
the  years  ahead. 

I  speak  very  calmly  when  I  say  that  I 
resented  the  promotional  program  for 
the  sale  of  this  particular  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  when  that  blaz¬ 
ing  jacket,  placed  on  the  newsstands, 
said  that  West  Virginia  was  a  dying 
State. 

Very  frankly,  I  shall  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  West  Virginia,  no  such  ex¬ 
pression  ever  was  used  in  the  article  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  tonight. 
West  Virginia  is  not  a  dying  State.  West 
Virginia  is  a  living  State.  West  Virginia 
can,  and  will,  become  an  expanding 
State. 

The  contribution  made  tonight  by  my 
colleague  toward  a  better  realization 
that  we  are  determined  to  build  a  better 
West  Virginia  is  most  timely.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  effort  he  has  given 
to  this  task. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  thank  my  fellow  West  Virginian. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted: 


REPORT  ON  REVIEW  OF  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TURKEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmit¬ 


ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  report  on 
review  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  Turkey,  which,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
2989)  to  create  and  prescribe  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  earlier  in  today’s  Record 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  4,  1960,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  540.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
King; 

S.  981.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt 
&  Co.; 

S.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harve  M. 
Duggins;  and 

S.  2231.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  membership  and  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children’s  Institute  formerly 
known  as  the  American  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTERS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  Renaissance 
International,  Inc. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

Statement  by  movers  committee  for  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  Government  traffic, 
which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

Two  articles  written  by  Allen  Griffin,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  relating  to  the  Soviet  Russian  scene. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Article  written  by  E.  W.  Keickhefer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Daily  Plainsman,  of  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  entitled  “Deficiency  Payments  Plan 
Is  Under  Attack  by  Canadian  Farmers.” 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Article  entitled-“Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be 
Their  Daily  Bread,”  written  by  Chester 
Bowles,  and  published  in  Think  magazine 
for  February  1960. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
Langer,  of  North  Dakota,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and(  at  11 
o’clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  February  8,  1960, 
at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  4,  1959: 

U.S.  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  E.  Curts,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  in  accordance  with  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


February  U 

Vice  Adm.  Thomas  S.  Combs,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad¬ 
miral  on  the  retired  list  in  accqrdance  with 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
U.S.  Navy  Representative  to  United  Nations 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr  ,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  U.S.  Naval  Representa¬ 
tive,  Military  Staff  Committee,  United  Na¬ 
tions,  as  senior  Navy  member  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  711. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  named  officers  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Landry,  635A  (briga¬ 
dier  general,  Regular  Air  Force  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  594A  (briga¬ 
dier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Montgomery,  1025A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Harvey  T.  Alness,  1085A  (briga¬ 
dier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Russell  L.  Waldron,  1164A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Romulus  W.  Puryear,  637A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Jr.,  644A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  J.  Webster,  974A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Leighton  I.  Davis,  1111A  (brig¬ 
adier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Walsh,  1120A  (briga¬ 
dier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Musgrave,  Jr.,  1129A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Hudnell,  1171A  (brig¬ 
adier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  1211A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  1241A  (brig¬ 
adier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  1336A  (brig¬ 
adier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  A.  Preston,  1337A  (brig¬ 
adier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  1418A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard,  1445A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S. 
Air  Force.  — 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  1530A  (briga¬ 
dier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Wade,  1582A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrity,  1613A  (brig¬ 
adier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Hardy,  618A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Pottenger,  661A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Goewey,  910A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  C.  Porter,  976A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  UA  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Jensen,  1042A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  C.  Caldara,  1048A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  TJ.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Dale  O.  Smith,  1074 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Perry  B.  Griffith,  1075A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Elvin  S.  Ligon,  Jr.,  1077A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Stillman,  1114A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Hooks,  1166A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  1206A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  P.  Clark,  1218A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Turner  C.  Rogers,  1232A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Von  R.  Shores,  1236A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  L.  Mundell,  1286A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Reynolds,  1299A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sam  W.  Agee,  1346A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn,  1363A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Don  R.  Ostrander,  1343A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  1397A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breitweiser,  140 6 A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prescott  M.  Spicer,  1413A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  1450A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Waymond  A.  Davis,  1470A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Marcus  F.  Cooper,  1543A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Cecil  H.  Childre,  1551A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sam  Maddux,  Jr.,  1561A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Rouse,  1595A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless,  1609A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Olen  R.  Birchard,  1623A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  R.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  1655A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin,  1697A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Vicellio,  1728A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ozmond  J.  Ritland,  1731A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  Coupland,  1766A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Beverly  H.  Warren,  1768A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Keith  K.  Compton,  1849A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  K.  Hester,  1870A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  1897A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  A.  Burehinal,  1936A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Whisenand,  1945A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Martin,  1955A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Elsenhart,  1957A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  W.  Momyer,  1964A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Preston,  1966A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Maj.  Gen.  Harold  H.  Twitchell,  19034A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Major  S.  White,  19056A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Bohannon,  19067A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  K.  Cullen,  19068A  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo¬ 
rary  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  P.  Craul,  455A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Hardy,  618A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Pottenger,  661A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Perry  B.  Griffith,  1075A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Major  S.  White,  19056A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  K.  Cullen,  19063A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn,  1363A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prescott  M.  Spicer,  1413A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Birchard,  1623A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  R.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  1655A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  K.  Hester,  1870A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  1897A, 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Eisenhart,  1957A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Preston,  1966A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Kingsbury,  923A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jermain  F.  Rodenhauser,  933A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.'  Thomas  J.  Gent,  Jr.,  1130A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Root,  1258A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  H.  Miller,  1273A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  W.  Cecil,  Jr.,  1298A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Keese,  1531A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  C.  Agah,  Jr.,  1759A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

.  Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Wilson,  1711A  (colo¬ 
nel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Andrew  B,  Cannon,  AO383870,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Franklin  S.  Henley,  655A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Aubrey  L.  Jennings,  19073A,  Regular- 
Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  Harris  B.  Hull,  1050A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Strauss,  1132A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  A,  Strickland,  Jr.,  19097A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  Robert  D.  Forman,  1191  A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ralph  C.  Rockwood,  1279A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  W.  Fellows,  1334A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 


Col.  Robert  H.  Herman,  1341A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Carl  W.  Andrews,  1398A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  B.  Kieffer,  1409A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Douglas  C.  Polhamus,  1428A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Louis  E.  Coira,  1429A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  F.  Bromiley,  1438A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  M.  Young,  1458A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  J.  Francis  Taylor,  Jr.,  1583A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Howard  W.  Moore,  1618A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Curtin,  1666A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Richardson  3d,  1681A,  Reg¬ 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Milton  B.  Adams,  1712A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Elbert  Helton,  1727A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  T.  Kight,  1744A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Allman  T.  Culbertson,  1789A,  Regu¬ 
lar  Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  B.  Putnam,  1825A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Vincent  G.  Huston,  1865A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Leo  F.  Dusard,  Jr.,  1869A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  R.  Yancey,  1883A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  W.  Tibbets,  Jr.,  1924A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  1958A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Roger  M.  Crow,  2059A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edward  G.  Lansdale,  2534A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  E.  Leonhard,  18095A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Carroll  W.  McColpin,  3514A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  N.  Smith,  3783A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Thomas  K.  McGehee,  3809A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  B.  Henry,  Jr.,  4129A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Burns,  4142A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Raymond  T.  Jenkins,  19154A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  James  W.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  19928A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Earl  C.  Hedlun,  4710A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Julian  H.  Bowman,  4181A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jamie  Gough,  4511A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  C.  Sherrill,  4910A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  4,  1960: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Whitney  Gillill,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  term 
of  6  years,  expiring  December  31,  1965. 
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House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  31:  What  shall  we  then  say 
to  these  things?  If  God  he  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us? 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  blessed  us 
with  the  gift  of  a  new  day,  fill  our  minds 
and  hearts  with  gratitude  and  inspire  us 
to  make  our  lives  more  meaningful  and 
useful. 

Help  us  to  search  ourselves  to  see  how 
complacent  and  contented  we  often  are 
without  any  concern  or  care  for  the  needy 
members  of  the  human  family  who  are 
in  distress  and  heavily  burdened. 

Grant  that  as  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  business  of  statecraft  we  may 
glory  in  the  dignity  of  our  high  vocation 
and  have  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
sacredness  of  our  tasks  and  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
onH.R.  9331. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION  OP  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Monday,  February  8,  for  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  a  Member  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  567. 

I  might  say  that  this  has  been  cleared, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  this  is  a  resolution  accelerating  the 
going  into  effect  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Huntsville  Project  Saturn  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  to  the  civilian  agency, 
showing  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  not  only  cooperate  but  to 
expedite  that  transfer  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  information  we  have  is  that 
it  will  be  very  helpful.  While  the  actual 
physical  transfer  will  not  take  place  un¬ 
til  July  1  next,  the  passage  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  so  far  as  the  congressional  action 
is  concerned  in  relation  to  the  transfer 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  involved. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
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spoke  to  me  about  this  matter,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  concur  in  the 
action.  I  understand  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Space  Committee  have  agreed 
to  this  course  of  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tomorrow  night  to  file  privileged 
reports  on  two  appropriation  bills — Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for 
1961  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Related  Agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  program 
with  reference  to  these  two  bills? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman,  I  trust  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  up  the  District  of  Columbia  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  next  Monday  and  the 
Commerce  Department  bill  on  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  but  reserve 
all  points  of  order  against  each  of  the 
bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK— 25 

YEARS  OP  SERVICE  IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
an  editorial.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
February  5,  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  service  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
Hoosiers  are  extremely  proud  of  him  and 
his  record,  both  as  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority  leader. 

A  recent  article  dealing  with  Char¬ 
ley’s  service  appeared  in  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star.  In  that  article,  Ben  Cole,  the 
writer,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Halleck’s 
25  years  in  Congress  is  a  record  for  the 
Hoosier  State.  No  other  Congressman 
from  Indiana  has  served  so  long  without 
a  break  in  tenure.  Because  of  its  per¬ 
sonal  and  historical  interest,  I  include 
that  article  herewith: 


Halleck  Nearing  End  of  25  Years  in  House 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — Representative  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  next  Fri¬ 
day  will  have  completed  25  years  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  blected  a  quarter  century  ago  last 
Friday,  January  29,  1935,  in  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Frederick  Landis,  of  Logansport. 

Halleck  was  a  young  man  34  years  old 
when  he  came  to  Washington.  He  likes  to 
recall  that  it  was  a  lonesome  place  for  a  Re¬ 
publican  in  the  bottom-most  days  of  the 
depression  and  the  highest  pitch  of  the  New 
Deal’s  popularity. 

Almost  from  the  first,  Halleck  became 
recognized  as  an  enlightened  conservative 
and  a  capable  floor  tactician.  He  was  close 
to  former  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  and  though  he 
never  has  said  so  it  must  have  been  painful 
for  him  to  accept  the  role  of  opponent  to  his 
old  mentor  a  year  ago  when  the  GOP  leader¬ 
ship  changed  hands. 

Halleck’s  25  years  in  Congress  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  record  for  the  Hoosier  State.  He  will 
have  served  longer  than  anybody  in  the 
history  of  Indiana  without  a  break  in  ten¬ 
ure.  Only  one  Hoosier  spent  more  time  in 
the  Capitol — the  late  William  Steel  Holman, 
Democrat,  of  Aurora,  who  served  16  terms 
from  March  4,  1859,  until  his  death  April  22, 
1897.  Holman  was  in  the  36th  to  38th  Con¬ 
gresses,  the  40th  to  44th,  47th  to  53d,  and 
the  55th. 

The  political  effervescence  of  Indiana  has 
held  most  Congressmen  to  short  tenures.  Of 
the  274  Hoosiers  in  the  House  since  December 
11,  1816,  when  the  State  joined  the  Union, 
255  have  served  fewer  than  6  terms.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  bunch  were  one- 
termers.  Only  three  were  reelected  to  nine 
or  more  terms.  Only  Halleck  was  reelected 
to  13  terms  without  a  break. 

Six  other  Members  of  the  House  share  with 
Halleck  the  distinction  of  being  13-termers. 
They  are  Republican  Whip  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Republican,  of  Illinois;  Chairman  Graham  A. 
Barden,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  who  has 
announced  he  will  retire  after  this  year; 
Frank  W.  Botkin,  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
whose  slogan,  “Everything  was  made  for 
love,”  made  him  a  national  figure;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Charles  A.  Buckley,  Democrat, 
of  New  York;  Representative  Clare  E.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  an  85-year- 
old  lawmaker  with  more  pep  than  most  of 
his  juniors,  and  George  H.  Mahon,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  who  presides  over  the  Military  Ap¬ 
propriations  Subcommittee.  Above  these  6 
oldtimers  are  18  senior-seniors  topped  by 
the  imperishable  pair,  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  Chairman  Carl  Vin¬ 
son,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  each  with  24  terms. 
And  Mr.  Sam  stands  alone  as  the  most  senior 
of  all,  having  come  here  8  months  ahead 
of  Representative  Vinson. 

The  elite  18  includes  Joe  Martin,  Majority 
Leader  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts;  Representative  B.  Carroll 
Reece,  Republican,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Republican,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 
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Among  the  Hoosiers  of  the  past,  only  the 
late  ex-Newspaperman  Louis  Leon  Ludlow, 
of  Indianapolis,  comes  close  to  Halleck’s  un¬ 
broken  tenure.  The  only  Member  to  be 
elected  from  the  press  gallery  and  to  reclaim 
his  gallery  membership  after  retiring,  Ludlow 
served  10  consecutive  terms,  retiring  at  the 
end  of  1948. 

Sometime  this  week  one  of  Hallf.ck’s  col¬ 
leagues  is  going  to  rise  in  the  House  and  call 
attention  to  the  quarter-century  anniversary 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Almost  cer¬ 
tainly  the  occasion  will  provoke  tributes 
from  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

No  doubt  the  secret  is  out  by  now  and 
Halleck  won’t  be  surprised  when  somebody 
brings  up  the  subject  of  his  long  service. 
What’s  going  to  surprise  him,  though,  is  to 
find  out  how  many  of  his  fellow  lawmakers 
in  both  parties  will  join  the  celebration. 

Furthermore,  the  Indiana  Society  of 
Washington  has  designated  Congress¬ 
man  Halleck  as  Hoosier  of  the  year  and 
on  March  10  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
a  dinner  will  be  held  by  that  society  in 
his  honor.  Although  public  announce¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  been  made,  I  am  able  to 
report  that  more  than  half  the  tables 
have  already  been  reserved  for  this  sig¬ 
nificant  event. 

A  number  of  well-known  Hoosiers  will 
journey  to  Washington  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  dinner.  Among  them  will  be 
Hoagy  Carmichael  and  Herb  Shriner.  I 
know,  too,  that  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  want  to  be 
present  to  join  in  this  celebration. 

We  hope  that  Charles  Halleck  may 
have  25  more  good  years  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
understandable  that  we  people  from  In¬ 
diana  have  something  of  a  reputation 
for  bragging  about  our  State.  We  think 
that  God  was  good  to  Indiana,  indeed, 
and  we  are  usually  willing  with  ever  so 
slight  prompting  to  tell  others  about 
those  Hoosier  blessings. 

We  also  take  pride  in  those  of  Indi¬ 
ana’s  sons  who  have  achieved  special 
prominence  and  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Nation  in  science,  edu¬ 
cation,  business,  and  arts  and  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  latter  field,  Indiana  has 
contributed  much,  because  Hoosiers  gen¬ 
erally  have  a  lifetime  interest  in  politics 
and  the  arts  of  government. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  mark  an  anni¬ 
versary  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  great 
political  figures  from  Indiana.  Charles 
Abraham  Halleck  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  25  years,  being  first  elected 
in  a  special  election  on  January  29,  1935. 
They  have  been  eventful  years,  and  his 
efforts  have  been  greatly  productive  in 
the  interests  of  this  Nation. 

When  I  entered  Indiana  University  in 
1921,  Charles  Abraham  Halleck  was  an 
outstanding  scholar  and  campus  leader 
at  that  great  institution.  It  is  no  acci- 
oent  that  Charlie  has  been  one  of  our 
Nation’s  really  great  leaders. 

The  legislative  arts  are  reflected  in 
Representative  Halleck  as  they  have 
been  in  few  other  men  in  the  history  of 
this  assembly.  He  is  a  “politician’s  poli¬ 


tician’’ — at  least  so  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned — and  his  understanding  and 
ability  in  congressional  matters  has 
earned  him  high  respect  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  On  March  10,  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Society  of  Washington  will  honor 
Charlie  as  “Hoosier  of  the  yeSr.” 

We  wish  you  a  happy  anniversary, 
Charlie,  for  a  well-spent  25  years.  We 
wish  for  you  another  rewarding  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  unless  the  people  should  call  you 
to  serve  in  an  even  greater  capacity. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  join 
my  friend  in  paying  tribute  to  Charlie 
Halleck,  not  as  a  Republican,  although 
I  profoundly  respect  the  party  and  him 
as  its  leader  in  this  body,  but  as  Charlie 
Halleck,  the  American,  the  legislator, 
and  the  man. 

During  his  period  of  service  in  this 
body  there  has  been  a  very  close  friend¬ 
ship  existing  between  us.  He  is  one 
whom  I  admire  and  respect  very  much. 
I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
it  is  without  political  consideration  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  Charlie  Halleck,  the 
American,  the  man,  and  the  legislator. 
We  of  the  Democratic  Party  respect  him 
as  a  stalwart  advocate  of  the  policies 
and  principles  of  his  party. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  per¬ 
sonally  to  him  on  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  I  also 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Hal¬ 
leck,  who  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
guidance,  direction,  and  inspiration  to 
our  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  concur  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  As  a  Democrat  from  Indiana 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck, 
but  I  am  sure  my  Hoosier  colleagues 
would  agree  that  we  are  compelled  to 
respect  his  tenacious  spirit  and  loyalty 
to  his  party.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
share  his  hopes  for  a  bright  political 
future,  but  we  do  wish  him  well  person¬ 
ally. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  who  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  legislative  program  for  this  week. 


If  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  will  yield  for  that  purpose,  I  will 
make  the  request  to  adjourn  over. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Also,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  with  the  peraaission  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  business  in  order  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program.  Monday  is  District  Day. 
There  are  three  bills  out  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia : 

First.  H.R.  9737,  a  bill  relating  to 
trustee  requirements  of  corporations. 

Second.  H.R.  9451,  a  bill  relating  to 
taxes  with  reference  to  veterans  of  for¬ 
eign  wars. 

Third.  H.R.  7124,  a  bill  relating  to 
tuition  payments  in  schools. 

Following  the  District  of  Columbia 
business,  there  is  House  Joint  Resolution 
567,  a  resolution  to  be  taken  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  to  transfer  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  permis¬ 
sion  for  which  was  granted  earlier. 

Then,  following  that,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  1961  will 
be  taken  up. 

After  that,  H.R.  9331 — special  school 
milk  program,  a  bill  out  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee.  ' 

For  Tuesday,  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  3610,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act. 

Then,  the  appropriation  bill  for  1961 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies  will  be  taken  up. 

I  know  of  no  further  program  for  next 
week.  Of  course,  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  is  understood  and  if  any 
further  program  should  develop,  it  would 
also  be  announced  later  for  the  benefit  of 
the  membership. 

We  have  an  agreement  that  starting 
Wednesday  night  there  will  be  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  account  of  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln’s  birthday  and  the  necessities  of 
our  Republican  friends.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  keep  Wednesday  clear  so  that 
Members  on  both  sides,  particularly  our 
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Republican  friends,  will  know  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  held  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  until  Wednesday  night,  they  can 
make  their  arrangements  to  get  away 
on  Tuesday  night  or  in  accordance  with 
the  program  that  I  have  announced,  if 
they  want  to  leave  prior  to  that,  they 
may,  but  in  any  event  Members  know 
that  they  may  make  arrangements  to 
leave  Tuesday  night. 

The  Lincoln’s  Birthday  recess  period 
will  be  from  the  close  of  business 
Wednesday,  February  10,  through  Sun¬ 
day,  February  14. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
cuhsetts  for  his  consideration  which  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  most  generous,  and  I 
wish  to  say  we  do  appreciate  it.  I  am 
particularly  hopeful  that  Wednesday  can 
be  kept  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  keep  Wednesday  clear. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESO¬ 
LUTION  459— PANAMA-UNITED 

STATES  TREATIES 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  permanent 
Record  just  preceding  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRUST  AND  PARTNERSHIP  INCOME 
TAX  REVISION 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  436)  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9662, 
a  bill  to  make  technical  revisions  in  the 
income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates, 
trusts,  partners,  and  partnerships,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9662)  to 
make  technical  revisions  in  the  income  tax 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclu¬ 


sion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there¬ 
to  to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo¬ 
tion,  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  436 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9662,  which  would  make  technical  re¬ 
visions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat¬ 
ing  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  part¬ 
nerships,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule  and 
2  hours  of  debate. 

The  bill  is  concerned  with  the  revision 
of  subchapters  J  and  K  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  deal 
with  the  income  tax  treatment  of  estates, 
trusts,  beneficiaries,  partners,  and  part¬ 
nerships. 

The  work  on  these  subchapters  began 
with  advisory  groups  established  in  No¬ 
vember  1956  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
reports  of  the  advisory  groups  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1958  and  were  the 
subject  of  public  hearings  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  February  and  March  1959. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  reports  of 
the  advisory  groups  were  extensively 
studied  by  the  committee  in  executive 
session  and  the  bulk  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  9662. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  important 
substantive  amendments  to  the  estate 
and  trust  income  tax  provisions,  which 
changes  are  concerned  with  unintended 
benefits  and  unintended  hardships  in 
present  law.  There  are  numerous  tech¬ 
nical  amendments  to  the  estate  and  trust 
income  tax  provisions,  which  amend¬ 
ments  are  largely  clarifying. 

The  bill  retains  the  basic  structure  of 
the  present  partnership  provisions,  and 
the  changes  made  by  this  bill  are  largely 
in  the  nature  of  modifications  and  per¬ 
fections  of  the  existing  provisions. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  go 
into  quite  some  detail  when  the  bill  is 
presented  for  debate,  so  I  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time  on  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  9662)  to  make  technical  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  partner¬ 
ships,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9662)  with  Mr. 
Hays  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
is  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H.R.  9662,  consists  of  two  titles. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  relates  to  subchapter 
J  of  the  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  and  deals  with  the  income 
taxation  of  estates,  trusts,  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  relates  to  sub¬ 
chapter  K  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  deals  with  income 
tax  treatment  of  partners  and  partner¬ 
ships. 

Both  of  these  titles  grew  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  This  subcommittee 
began  its  studies  in  this  matter  at  the 
direction  of  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Jere  Cooper,  in  the  fall  of  1956, 
when  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  numerous  problems 
in  subchapters  C,  J,  and  K.  This  bill 
deals  with  the  latter  two  of  these  sub¬ 
chapters. 

There  possibly  will  be  some  legislation 
in  the  near  future  reported  out  by  the 
committee  dealing  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  in  subchapter  C,  which  deals 
with  corporate  distributions  and  adjust¬ 
ments. 

We,  as  part  of  the  work  in  the  sub¬ 
committee,  asked  several  lawyers  and 
accountants  to  serve  on  advisory  groups. 
We  asked  these  men,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  problems  of  each  of  these  sub¬ 
chapters,  to  give  us  their  best  judgment 
and  advice  as  to  the  corrections  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  make  in  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  estate  and  trust  advisory 
group  of  nine  members  are:  Messrs.  A. 
James  Casner,  chairman,  Kenneth  W. 
Bergen,  Carlysle  A.  Bethel,  George 
Graven,  Rupert  Gresham,  James  P. 
Johnson,  Carter  T.  Loutham,  Weston 
Vernon,  Jr.,  and  Laurens  Williams.  The 
partnership  advisory  group  consisted  of 
eight  members,  of  which  one,  Mr.  Abner 
Huges,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  its  report.  The 
other  seven  members  are :  Messrs.  Arthur 
B.  Willis,  chairman,  Harry  Janin,  vice 
chairman,  Mark  H.  Johnson,  Paul  Little, 
Donald  McDonald,  Herbert  B.  Story,  and 
Laurens  Williams. 

These  advisory  groups  were  appointed 
on  November  28,  1956.  They  completed 
their  reports  to  the  subcommittee  in  the 
latter  part  of  December  of  1958.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  these 
advisory  groups  for  the*  fine  jobs  they 
have  done  and  for  the  many  long  hours 
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that  they,  without  compensation,  de¬ 
voted  to  their  tasks. 

After  receiving  the  reports  your  com¬ 
mittee  held  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March  of 
1959,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Subsequent  to  these  hearings  your  com- 
'mittee  considered  the  various  subchap¬ 
ter  J  and  K  proposals  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  in  the  case  of  both  subchapters 
adopted  a  great  many  of  the  advisory 
group  recommendations.  It  turned  its 
decisions  over  to  the  Drafting  Service  to 
be  drafted  during  the  fall  when  Congress 
was  not  in  session.  A  draft  of  the  bill 
finally  was  presented  to  the  corfimit- 
tee  and  introduced  on  January  28th. 
The  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  unanimously.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  technical  nature  of  these 
matters  I  am  sure  they  do  not  stimulate 
any  broad  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  of  the  House,  but  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  would  like  to  know,  in  spite  of 
that,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  that  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  in  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  21  sec¬ 
tions,  makes  a  number  of  substantative 
and  important  technical  amendments  to 
the  income  tax  provisions  relating  to 
estates  and  trusts.  The  substantive 
changes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  con¬ 
cerned  with  closing  loopholes  and  cor¬ 
recting  other  unintended  benefits  and 
unintended  hardships  in  present  law. 

Among  the  more  important  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  tax  avoidance  is  the 
amendment  contained  in  section  113  of 
the  bill,  relating  to  multiple*  trusts.  The 
multiple  trust  problem  results  from  the 
creation  of  more  than  one  trust  by  the 
same  grantor  for  the  purpose  of  accumu¬ 
lating  the  income  over  a  number  of 
years  and  distributing  it  to  the  same  ben¬ 
eficiary.  The  splitting  of  the  income 
among  several  taxable  entities,  thus  cre¬ 
ated,  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  over¬ 
all  tax  burden,  since  the  accumulated 
income  is  taxed  to  each  separate  trust 
at  lower  rates  than  would  be  the  case  if 
only  one  trust  were  created.  To  prevent 
tax  avoidance  by  the  use  of  such  mul¬ 
tiple  trusts  your  committee’s  bill,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  provides  for  taxing  the  distributions 
from  such  trusts  to  the  beneficiaries  at 
the  time  they  are  received,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  income  was  accumulated 
by  the  trusts  in  the  preceding  10  years. 
In  other  words,  the  tax  imposed  on  the 
beneficiary  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  multiple  trust  distribution  is  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  increased  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  additional  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  on  the  beneficiary 
had  such  amounts  actually  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  him  in  each  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  10  years,  instead  of  being  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  trust.  Generally  speaking, 
where  a  grantor  creates  a  series  of 
trusts  to  distribute  the  accumulated  in¬ 
come  to  the  same  beneficiary,  the  first 
trust  making  distributions  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  new  multiple  trust  rules, 
but  distributions  from  the  second  and 
succeeding  trusts  would  be  treated  as 
multiple  trust  distributions. 

Another  important  provision  designed 
to  prevent  income  from  escaping  taxa¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  section  101  of  the 


bill,  relating  to  the  sale  of  property  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  legal  life  estate  or  other  termi¬ 
nable  legal  interest.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  deeming  a  trust  to  exist  with 
respect  to  the  gross  income  derived  from 
property  subject  to  a  terminable  legal 
interest  in  cases  where  the  income  is  not 
taxable  to  the  person  holding  the  inter¬ 
est. 

Another  important  change  relates  to 
the  ‘  tier  system”  of  present  law.  This 
refers  to  the  order  of  priority  estab¬ 
lished  in  determining  which  distribu¬ 
tions  to  beneficiaries  are  deemed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  income  distributed  by  the  estate 
or  trust.  The  changes  made  in  the  tier 
system  are  designed  to  correct  hardships 
and  inequities  which  result  from  the 
two-tier  system  of  existing  law.  Section 
107  of  the  bill  establishes  a  three-tier 
system  under  which  all  beneficiaries  who 
can  receive  distributions  only  out  of  in¬ 
come  are  placed  in  the  first  tier,  those 
who  can  receive  distributions  of  either 
income  or  corpus  are  placed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  tier,  and  those  who  can  receive  dis¬ 
tributions  only  of  corpus  are  placed  in 
the  third  tier. 

Another  important  change  relates  to 
the  treatment  accorded  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  of  trusts  and  estates.  Sec¬ 
tions  102  and  106  of  the  bill,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  simplification  of  the  law,  treats 
these  contributions  as  distribution  de¬ 
ductions,  rather  than  as  deductions  from 
gross  income  as  is  provided  by  present 
law.  However,  to  eliminate  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  tax  avoidance,  such  deductions 
are  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  distributable  net  income  is 
not  used  up  by  distributions  to  taxable 
beneficiaries  falling  within  the  three 
tiers  previously  mentioned.  I  think  I 
should  point  out  that  the  real  effect  of 
this  is  the  establishment  of  a  four-tier 
system,  with  charities  being  placed  in 
the  fourth  tier. 

Other  sections  of  title  I  of  the  bill 
make  important  technical  or  clarifying 
changes  in  present  law,  which  are  fully 
explained  in  the  report  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  accompanying  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
believe  necessitate  further  discussion. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  retains  the  basic 
structure  of  the  present  partnership  pro¬ 
visions.  As  a  result,  the  changes  in  the 
partnership  provisions  made  here  are 
largely  in  the  nature  of  modifications 
and  perfections  of  existing  law.  It  might 
be  said  that  this  title  is  more  technical 
and  not  as  substantive  as  title  I  of  the 
bill. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  present  partnership  provisions 
even  though  the  present  provisions  are 
necessary  to  maintain  equities  in  the 
more  complex  situations.  Much  of  the 
trouble  in  this  respect  stems  from  the 
fact  that  under  partnership  law  a  part¬ 
nership  on  one  hand  may  be  viewed  as 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  or  in  effect 
as  a  series  of  sole  proprietorships.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  partnership  may  be 
viewed  as  an  entity  more  closely  approxi¬ 
mating  the  corporate  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Because  partnerships  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  operated  under  both  of  these 
basic  concepts,  it  is  impossible  to  do  them 
justice  under  the  tax  laws  without  per¬ 
mitting  alternative  types  of  tax  treat¬ 


ment  in  various  situations.  However, 
your  committee  has  recognized  that  this 
has  presented  problems  for  the  smaller, 
simpler  partnerships  in  gaining  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  partnership  tax  law. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  these  smaller, 
simpler  partnerships,  your  committee’s 
bill  makes  two  changes  designed  for  their 
benefit.  First,  it  rearranges  the  part¬ 
nership  provisions  so  that  the  provisions 
of  general  application,  which  the  smaller, 
simpler  partnership  is  likely  to  have  to 
use,  are  placed  first  in  the  law.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  in  most  cases  for 
the  members  of  these  partnerships  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  more 
technical  provisions  which  follow.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  a  simplified 
reporting  procedure  which  can  be  elected 
if  the  partnership  so  desires.  Under  this 
treatment  all  of  the  partnership  income 
received  by  the  partners,  except  capital 
gains  and  losses  and  dividends,  is  treated 
as  ordinary  income.  For  the  small  part¬ 
nership  where  ordinary  income  repre¬ 
sents  the  bulk  of  the  income,  such  sim- 
plifiaction  will  decrease  the  paperwork 
for  the  partners. 

Among  the  more  important  unin¬ 
tended  hardships  of  existing  partner¬ 
ship  law  corrected  by  your  committee’s 
bill  is  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  partnership 
taxable  year  for  a  partner  who  dies. 
Presently  this  year  for  the  deceased 
partner  continues  to  the  normal  ending 
of  the  partnership  year  with  the  result 
that  his  successor  mscy  lose  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offset  against  this  partnership  in¬ 
come  expenses  incurred  by  that  partner 
for  his  last  year,  as  well  as  lose  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  income  splitting.  This  bill  pre¬ 
vents  this  hardship  by  closing  the  part¬ 
nership  year  for  the  deceased  partner’s 
interest  at  the  time  of  his  death  al¬ 
though  permitting  his  successor  to  elect 
to  continue  the  year  if  he  so  desires. 

The  bill  also  substitutes  a  new  defini¬ 
tion  for  the  definitions  of  unrealized  re¬ 
ceivables  and  inventory  items,  which 
under  present  law  may  result  in  ordi¬ 
nary  income.  The  new  definition  de¬ 
termines  whether  an  asset  is  an  ordinary 
income  asset  by  attributing  to  it  the 
character  it  would  have  if  the  asset  were 
held  directly  by  an  individual. 

In  connection  with  these  ordinary  in¬ 
come,  or  collapsible  partnership  provi¬ 
sions,  your  committee’s  bill  also  removes 
a  loophole  under  existing  law  where 
ordinary  income  treatment  may  be 
avoided  by,  borrowing  funds.  Presently 
these  borrowed  funds  may  be  invested 
in  the  partnership  in  a  manner  which 
reduces  below  10  percent  the  percentage 
of  total  assets  which  represent  ordinary 
income  assets.  This  makes  the  col¬ 
lapsible  partnership  provisions  inap¬ 
plicable.  Your  committee’s  bill  pre¬ 
vents  this  result  by  excluding  borrow¬ 
ings  in  determining  the  application  of 
this  percentage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  itemization  of  some 
of  the  other  changes  which  are  made 
by  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

(The  items  follow: ) 

(1)  Provision  in  the  code  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  tax  where  services  are  exchanged 
for  an  interest  in  the  capital  of  a  partner¬ 
ship; 

(2)  Refining  of  the  rules  which  apply  in 
the  case  of  amounts  paid  by  a  partnership 
to  a  retiring  partner  or  to  a  deceased  part¬ 
ner’s  successor  in  interest; 

(3)  Clarifying  the  rules  applicable  to  in¬ 
come  in  respect  of  a  decedent; 

(4)  Making  more  precise  the  rules  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  case  of  transfers  between 
related  persons  where  one  or  more  is  a 
partner  or  partnership; 

(5)  Providing  separate  elections  for  spe¬ 
cial  bases  for  partnership  property  in  the 
case  of  distributions  and  transfers;  and 

(6)  Permitting  an  election  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  level,  rather  than  at  the  level  of  the 
individual  members,  as  to  the  application 
of  the  partnership  provisions  in  the  case 
of  groups  set  up  exclusively  for  investment, 
or  for  the  production  of  property  but  not  for 
its  sale. 

Mr.  MILLS.  With  that,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  urge  that  the  membership 
of  the  House  accept  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  and  give  it  their  sup¬ 
port,  so  that  it  may  be  further  consid¬ 
ered  by  another  body  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  here¬ 
tofore  have  approved  legislation  which 
permits  corporations  to  also  file  as  part¬ 
nerships.  Now,  will  this  new  partner¬ 
ship  law  be  applicable  to  those  sections 
as  well? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  The  provisions  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  are  in  sub¬ 
chapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
where  a  qualifying  corporation  elects  to 
be  treated  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  partnerships.  The  provisions  of  that 
subchapter  provide  separate  rules  for 
subchapter  S  corporations.  Subchapter 
K  has  no  application  in  the  case  of  the 
income  taxation  of  a  corporation  elect¬ 
ing  to  be  treated  under  subchapter  S. 
Subchapter  K  only  has  to  do  with  the 
income  taxation  of  partners  and 
partnerships. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  the 
gentleman’s  answer  would  be  that  if  a 
corporation  decides  to  be  treated  as  a 
partnership  under  the  law  that  we  have 
already  passed,  then  these  provisions  in 
this  bill  would  not  affect  it  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatsoever? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  event  of  a  part¬ 
nership  electing  to  be  treated  as  a  cor¬ 
poration,  under  subchapter  R  of  the 
code  rules  are  likewise  provided  in  that 
subchapter.  This  has  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
come  taxation  of  partners  and  partner¬ 
ships  that  elect  to  continue  to  be  treated 
as  partners  and  partnerships  or  at  least 
continue  in  that  status  and  make  no  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  treated  as  a  corporation.  It 
does  not  apply  to  a  corporation  electing 
to  be  treated  as  a  partnership. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Last  year 
we  had  a  private  bill  concerning  a  part¬ 
nership  whose  fiscal  year  was  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  to  January  31.  There  was  a 
death  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
month  of  November,  as  an  example. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  well 
as  the  court  decision  said  that  that  part¬ 


nership’s  taxable  income  was  for  the 
year  plus  the  9,  almost  10  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  question  I  want  to 
ask  is,  “Does  this  bill  change  that  deci¬ 
sion  in  any  manner  whatsoever  as  it 
relates  to  partnerships?” 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  provision  to  which 
you  relate  actually  was  fixed  up  in  1954 
when  Congress  revised  the  partnership 
tax  laws  to  prevent  the  bunching  of 
more  than  12  months’  income  in  a  single 
year  when  a  partner  dies.  I  believe  the 
bill  to  which  you  relate  was  concerned 
with  a  year  before  the  1954  code  provi¬ 
sions  applied.  The  provision  contained 
in  this  bill,  to  which  I  have  already 
related,  permits  a  deceased  partner’s 
successor  to  prevent  this  bunching  of  in¬ 
come  if  he  wants  to  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  prefer  closing  the  year 
with  respect  to  the  deceased  partner  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  order  to  offset 
this  income  against  deductions  of  the 
deceased  partner,  in  his  last  year  and 
also  in  the  case  of  the  deceased  partner’s 
wife  in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
income  splitting.  The  bill  permits  them 
to  elect  this  choice  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  have  in  mind  two 
instances  in  which,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  estate  planning,  a  testator  has 
set  up  multiple  trusts  with  the  same 
beneficiary.  Having  depended  upon  tax 
laws  as  written,  now  does  this  deprive 
him  not  only  of  his  right  to  depend  upon 
the  -will  which  has  been  processed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death;  and,  also  does  it  go 
back  10  years? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  Do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  this  10-year  provision.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  In  the  case  of  an 
existing  will  or  trust  instrument  should 
there  be  any  guarantee  of  the  perpet¬ 
uation  of  a  loophole?  Is  it  not  the  duty 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
whenever  it  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  provision  of  law  results 
in  some  unintended  benefit,  either  favor¬ 
able  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  proceed  to  correct  it?  We  are 
considering  this  situation  not  with  re¬ 
spect  to  earnings  already  paid  out 
through  the  multiple  trusts  but  through 
earnings  that  are  paid  out  in  the  future 
through  these  trusts.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  people  who  actually  think  that 
they  are  safe  in  perpetuity  where  an 
instrument  is  in  existence  and  especially 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  chang¬ 
ing  it.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  much 
concern — it  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  some  years  ago  as  a 
loophole  and  it  has  become  worse  since 
that  time.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
your  committee  was  unanimous  in  feel¬ 
ing  some  solution  had  to  be  worked  out 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  Admittedly 
this  is  a  tough  solution. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  had  in  mind  that 
when  the  taxpayer  was  considering  it, 
he  considered  it  a  benefit  when  Congress 
enacted  it  but  when  Congress  reconsid¬ 
ered  it  Congress  then  considered  it  a 
loophole.  ' 
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Mr.  MILLS.  No.  This,  like  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  today  is  being  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  never  intended  by  the  Congress. 
Where  loopholes  appear  further  action 
has  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  He  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  in  good  faith,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  makes  a  will. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Here  is  the  whole  point 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  because  I 
know  of  his  deep  interest  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  his  desire  at  all  times  to  be  fair. 
Would  the  gentleman  think  it  is  fair  for 
a  tax  law  to  provide  that  a  father  can 
establish  ovpr  a  period  of  years,  say 
15  or  20  trusts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
son  with  the  result  that  the  total  income 
of  the  trusts  is  never  taxed  at  a  rate  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  percent?  Whereas  if  only  one 
trust  were  established  for  the  son,  or  the 
income  went  directly  to  the  son,  some  of 
the  income  might  be  taxed  at  a  rate  as 
high  as  90  percent.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  trust  vehicle  should  be  used  to 
permit  taxation  of  income  at  lesser  rates 
than  people  have  to  pay  who  are  working 
and  earning  income  for  the  same  taxable 
year?  I  know  the  gentleman  does  not. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  part. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  do  not  question  the 
fairness  of  the  proposition,  I  just  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  people  have  made  wills 
or  other  executory  instruments  or  trust 
instruments  on  the  faith  that  this  benefit 
would  be  given  to  them.  I  think  every¬ 
body  ought  to  be  taxed  alike. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  apply  that  rule,  we  should  never  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  taxation,  as  we  have 
done  over  the  years,  because  when  a  man 
accepted  a  job  at  say  $10,000  a  year  he 
thought  his  payment  was  going  to  be  so 
much.  You  might  argue  there  that  he 
took  it  at  $10,000  because  in  1939  the  tax 
was  going  to  be  $300,  and  we  ought  to 
protect  him  in  that.  But  in  spite  of  this 
argument  we  have  raised  taxes  since 
then  a  number  of  times.  There  is  no 
conflict  there.  We  have  done  this  many 
times  before.  The  bill  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
isting  instruments  applies  only  to  dis¬ 
tributions  paid  out  in  future  years,  and 
not  with  respect  to  distributions  paid  out 
over  past  years. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  courtesy  and  salute  his 
noble  purposes.  The  point  about  which 
I  was  making  inquiry,  with  all  respect  to 
the  gentleman’s  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
was  that  I  wondered  if  there  were  any 
differentiations  between  those  executory 
instruments  which  are  already  in  effect 
and  those  which  are  coming  into  effect  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  distribution  that  we  are 
making  this  distinction.  The  bill  ap¬ 
plies  to  future  distributions  of  both  ex¬ 
isting  and  new  trusts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  first  of  all  to 
commend  the  committee  and  its  chair¬ 
man  for  the  great  work  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 
May  I  inquire  whether  or  not  in  any  of 
the  technical  amendments  that  are  being 
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considered  here  this  afternoon  there  will 
be  any  loss  of  revenue  that  can  result, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  My  thought  about 
the  bill  is  this.  That  it  is  not  a  bill  that 
we  bring  to  you  primarily  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  additional  revenue,  although  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  do  so.  It  certainly  does  not 
lose  any  revenue.  It  is  a  bill  that  we 
bring  to  you  primarily  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  without  the  bill  there  would 
be  substantially  lower  amounts  of  reve¬ 
nue  collected  over  a  period  of  time  in 
the  future  than  with  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Are  there  any  particular 
places  where  a  reduction  in  revenue 
might  result? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Any  time  there  is  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  correction  of  an  unintended 
hardship  in  the  present  law  there  is  the 
possibility  of  some  tax  loss,  but,  by  the 
same  token,  when  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  correction  of  an  unintended  ben¬ 
efit  there  is  the  possibility  of  some  tax 
gain,  so  that  one  would  offset  the  other. 

Mr.  VANIK.  May  I  ask  if  the  section 
in  the  report  relating  to  dividends  ex¬ 
clusion,  section  642(a)(3),  on  page  44, 
would  not  in  effect  result  in  extending 
the  dividend  exclusion  rather  than  con¬ 
tracting  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  Treasury  regulations  al¬ 
ready  provide  for  the  allocation  of  the 
$50  exclusion  between  the  beneficiaries 
and  the  trust.  The  bill  merely  provides 
that  the  trust  is  to  have  a  separate  $50 
exclusion.  This  was  adopted  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  present  complexities  in  al¬ 
locating  this  $50  exclusion.  Of  course, 
this  exclusion  is  not  available  to  the 
trust  at  all  unless  it  retains  part  of  the 
dividend  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rule  in  the  case  of  partnerships  is 
quite  different.  There  the  exclusion  is 
available  only  at  the  partner  level  and 
not  the  partnership  level. 

Mi'.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois' [Mr. 
Mason], 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  compliment  my  chairman  on  his 
explanation  of  these  very  complicated 
sections  of  our  tax  code.  He  has  given 
us  as  clear  an  explanation  as  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  given  on  these  two  subchapters 
which  are  very  technical  and  very  com¬ 
plicated. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this: 

I  became  interested  in  tax  questions, 
both  Federal  taxes  and  State  taxes, 
something  over  40  years  ago.  I  took  a 
couple  of  courses  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  these  subjects  and  I  have  been 
interested  in  taxation  and  tax  problems 
ever  since.  I  have  sat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  lor  a  long  time.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  explanations  and  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  technical  changes  in 
our  tax  bills  that  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  my  service.  These  com¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  my  former 
committee  colleague  in  this  body,  Mr. 
Vinson  who  was  also  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  also,  prior  to 
that,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  debates  between  our 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Mr.  Dough- 


ton,  and  others  on  this  floor  trying  to 
explain  the  complicated  things  that  are 
in  our  Federal  Tax  Code. 

I  say  that  our  chairman  today  has 
given  as  able  an  explanation  of  a  very 
obtuse  subject  as  could  possibly  be  given. 
If  anyone  in  this  House  understands 
Federal  taxes  it  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  comes 
before  us  after  being  unanimously  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  legislation  has 
been  a  long  time  in  its  preparation. 

Its  purpose  is  to  simplify  and  make 
more  equitable  two  important  areas  of 
our  Federal  tax  structure.  The  first  area 
concerns  subchapter  J  pertaining  to  the 
income  taxation  of  estates  and  trusts. 
The  second  area  concerns  subchapter  K 
pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  partners 
and  partnerships. 

Original  work  leading  up  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  legislation  began  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  in  the  84th  Congress.  It  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  establishment  of  advis¬ 
ory  groups  on  November  28,  1956.  These 
advisory  groups  were  comprised  of  out¬ 
standing  American  citizens  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  business  world  having  par¬ 
ticular  competence  in  tax  matters.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  rec¬ 
ommended  changes  contained  in  this  bill 
both  in  public  hearings  and  executive 
sessions. 

My  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  has 
given  a  well  considered  explanation  of 
the  general  purposes  of  this  legislation 
and  the  changes  that  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  its  enactment.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  will  not  undertake  to  deal  with  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  the  bill  but  will  merely 
content  myself  with  being  associated 
with  his  informative  discussion  of  H.R. 
9662. 

I  join  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  urg¬ 
ing  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation’s  passage. 

(Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  amendments  to  submit  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  is  in 
order  except  amendments  submitted  by 
members  of  the  committee.  The  Chair¬ 
man  has  no  amendment. 

Under  the  rule  the  CommitteeTises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9662)  to  make  technical  revisions 
in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  partner¬ 
ships,  and  for  other  purposes,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill]  may  ex¬ 
tend  the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON¬ 
TROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BLATNIK  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3610)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  works,  and  for  other  purposes : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1243) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3610)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewage  treatment  works,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  5  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  2  and  6,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,'and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$450,000”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$90,000,000”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "$900,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

John  A.  Beatnik, 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Frank  Smith, 

Russell  V.  Mack, 

William  C.  Cramer, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Dennis  Chavez, 

Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Pat  McNamara, 

Thos.  E.  Martin, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3610)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  in¬ 
crease  grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Section  6  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provides 
that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  a  project 
in  an  amount  exceeding  30  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  or  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $250,000,  whichever  is  the  smaller. 
The  House  bill  increased  the  $250,000  figure 
to  $500,000.  Senate  amendment  No.  1  de¬ 
creased  the  figure  from  $500,000  to  $400,000. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  decrease  the  figure  from  $500,- 
000  to  $450,000. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Senate  amendment  No. 
2  increased  from  12  months  to  18  months 
the  period  during  which  a  State  must  obli¬ 
gate  funds  allocated  to  it  to  prevent  them 
from  being  reallocated  to  other  States.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Subsection  (d)  of  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  House  bill 
increased  that  amount  to  $100,000,000.  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  No.  3  decreased  the  $100,- 
000,000  figure  to  $80,000,000.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  decreasing  the 
$100,000,000  figure  to  $90,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Subsection  (d)  of  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  Act  provides  that  the  aggregate  of 
sums  appropriated  for  that  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $500,000,000.  The  House  bill  in¬ 
creased  that  amount  to  $1,000,000,000.  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  No.  4  decreased  that  $1,000,- 
000,000  figure  to  $800,000,000.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  decreasing  the 
$1,000,000,000  figure  to  $900,000,000. 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  7:  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  5  struck  out  the  subsection  being 
added  to  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  by  the  House  bill 
which  would  make  projects  for  which  grants 
are  made  under  that  section  subject  to  the 
Act  known  as  the  “Davis-Bacon  Act.”  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  No.  7  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  the 
identical  amendment  stricken  by  Senate 
amendment  No.  5.  The  Senate  recedes  from 
Amendments  Nos.  5  and  7.  This  results  in 
the  House  bill  remaining  unchanged  in  this 
respect. 

Amendment  No.  6:  The  House  bill  con¬ 
tained  a  section  2  requiring  that  a  written 
report  be  submitted  to  Congress  on  activities 
and  future  plans  of  the  Federal  water  pol¬ 
lution  control  program.  Senate  amendment 
No.  6  struck  out  this  section.  The  House 
recedes. 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Frank  Smith, 

Russell  V.  Mack, 

Wi*H4m  C.  Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  FARM  OUTLOOK  PICTURE  IS 
NOT  ALL  BLACK 

(Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  peimission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in¬ 
clude  the  following  article,  entitled  “The 
Farm.  Outlook  Picture  Is  Not  All  Black,” 


which  is  an  Illinois  farmers’  outlook 
letter,  published  at  Urbana,  Ill.,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1959: 

The  Farm  Outlook  Picture  Is  Not  All  Black 
Urbana,  III.,  December  9,  1959. 

In  recent  weeks  many  writers  and  speak¬ 
ers  have  painted  very  dismal  pictures  of  the 
future  for  farmers.  They  have  dwelt  at 
great  length  upon  swelling  farm  surpluses 
and  shrinking  farm  income. 

The  dreary  scene  that  they  describe  might 
discourage  almost  any  farm  family.  It  is  also 
dark  enough  to  tempt  many  a  farmer’s 
creditors  to  foreclose  the  mortgage. 

Fortunately  the  farm  outlook  picture  is  not 
entirely  dark.  There  is  some  light  among 
the  shadows.  Let’s  look  at  those  farm  income 
figures  again: 

Net  realized  farm  income  declined  about 
15  percent  from  1958  to  1959,  and  a  further 
decline  of  about  half  as  much  is  officially 
forecast  for  1960. 

Farmers  may  remember  many  similar  state¬ 
ments  and  forecasts  in  recent  years.  One 
such  statement  was  made  in  the  fall  of 

1957.  But  instead  of  going  down  in  1958  as 
expected,  farm  income  went  up  nearly  20 
percent.  The  decrease  this  year  took  the 
total  back  to  about  the  1957  level.  Actually, 
realized  net  farm  income  has  not  trended 
downward  during  the  past  5  years,  but  has 
about  held  level,  fluctuating  around  $12 
billion  a  year. 

Realized  gross  farm  income  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  $37.2  billion  in  1958.  Gross 
farm  income  is  what  farmers  have  available 
to  pay  for  their  machinery,  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  living  costs.  Realized  gross  in¬ 
come  is  down  about  3  percent  in  1959  from 

1958.  This  will  be  the  third  highest  amount 

on  record,  being  exceeded  only  in  1958  and 
by  a  narrow  margin  in  1951.  -. 

Two  important  developments  have  in¬ 
creased  the  incomes  of  many  farm  families 
in  recent  years: 

1.  Many  men  have  quit  farming  (usually 
to  take  more  profitable  employment) ,  leaving 
more  land  and  more  income  for  those  fami¬ 
lies  that  remain  in  farming. 

2.  Many  families  have  greatly  increased 
their  earnings  by  taking  off-farm  employ¬ 
ment. 

We  should  get  some  good  information 
about  these  trends  from  the  farm  census 
that  is  now  being  taken.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  official  estimates  indicate  that  net  cash 
farm  income  per  farm  operator  in  1958 
equaled  the  record  high  set  in  1947,  when 
price  controls  were  first  eliminated. 

These  official  guesses  may  understate  the 
actual  increase  in  farm  income  per  farm 
operator.  They  are  based  on  the  elimination 
of  only  one  farm  in  five  in  the  past  10  years. 
Farmers  in  many  communities  of  Illinois 
report  a  much  more  rapid  combination  of 
farms.  The  consolidation  of  farms  has 
speeded  up  in  Illinois  in  the  past  2  years, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  proceed  rapidly  in 
the  1960’s. 

The  average  income  of  farm  families  from 
nonfarm  sources  apparently  has  increased 
about  60  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
1959  U.S.  farm  people  received  about  half  as 
much  from  off-farm  sources  as  they  made 
from  farming. 

Many  farm  families  will  get  even  more  in¬ 
come  from  nonfarm  sources  in  the  future. 
This  trend  is  the  counterpart  of  the  one  in 
which  many  nonfarm  families  obtain  income 
from  two  or  more  jobs. 

L.  H.  SlMERL, 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


OUR  POSITION  IN  THE  MISSILE- 
SPACE  RACE 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
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ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
serting  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  February  1  issue  of  the 
Kokomo  Tribune,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  my  district.  The  editorial 
points  up  one  of  the  major  problems 
which  confronts  us  in  the  missile-space 
race,  namely  that  of  maintaining  our 
position  of  world  leadership  not  only  in 
fact  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  George  V.  Allen  recently  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  that  the  world  looks  at  both 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
news  eyes  as  a  result  of  spectacular  So¬ 
viet  space  triumphs.  Mr.  Allen  further 
stated: 

As  a  consequence  of  these  events  the  see¬ 
saw  seems  to  have  tipped  solidly  in  the  So¬ 
viet  direction,  in  world  opinion.  Today,  al¬ 
though  we  continue  to  see  the  hope  ex¬ 
pressed  abroad  that  the  United  States  will 
catch  up,  we  also  see  growing  doubt  that 
this  is  likely  during  the  next  5  or  even  10 
years. 

This  is  a  serious  assertion  and  one 
which  we  cannot  take  lightly  for  Ameri¬ 
can  prestige  abroad  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  if  we  are  to  continue  to  assume  a 
firm  and  steadfast  role  of  leadership  for 
the  free  world.  Emphasis  on  sound  pol¬ 
icy  as  the  basis  for  our  prestige  is  fine 
but  leadership  on  every  level  demands 
in  addition  that  unusual  quality  of  at¬ 
tracting  another’s  attention — we  might 
call  it  a  flare  for  doing  the  unusual — 
which  is  the  psychological  factor  which 
causes  people  or  nations  to  listen,  to  be 
persuaded  and  finally  to  follow.  The 
following  editorial  hits  the  nail  right 
on  the  head :  • 

It’s  Psychological,  Too 

Generally,  when  the  U.S.  Government  an¬ 
swers  charges  that  it  is  falling  behind  in 
the  space-missile  race,  it  says  two  things: 

1.  Its  overall  defense  posture  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  to  protect  this  country  and  to  rain 
nuclear  destruction  on  any  potential  enemy. 

2.  While  America’s  space  progress  may  not 
match  Russia’s,  our  scientists  have  developed 
many  “qualitative”  superiorities  which  make 
our  missile  work  better  than  it  seems. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  argument  as  to 
whether  these  are  reasonable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  from  a  military  standpoint. 
But  aside  from  the  military  aspect,  the  psy¬ 
chological  importance  of  the  Russian  space 
accomplishments  may  not  be  getting  as  much 
attention  from  the  government  as  they 
should.  The  matter  of  world  prestige  is  of 
great  importance  and  the  Russian  feats  in 
space  doubtless  have  made  a  deep  impact  on 
the  nations  of  the  world.  What  we  are  able 
to  do  and  what  Russia  is  able  to  do  are 
matters  that  sway  impressionable  nations. 

In  weighing  the  question,  the  average 
American  is  handicapped  by  not  having  com¬ 
plete  information  on  how  hard  the  United 
States  is  working  to  make  a  strong  showing 
in  the  space  race.  It  may  be  that  national 
security  reasons  prevent  the  Government 
from  disclosing  all  its  activity  in  this  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  progress  may  be  im¬ 
peded  by  confusion  caused  by  the  presence 
of  several  different  agencies  which  are  work¬ 
ing  on  our  space  program. 

The  dangers  of  doing  too  little  should  be 
clear.  We  cannot  maintain  a  place  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  world’s  eyes  unless  we  accept 
the  fact  that  space  exploration  is  a  race — 
one  that  we  must  win.  And  not  only  will 
our  failures  hurt  us  in  the  world  view,  thus 
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engendering  a  correspondingly  greater  fear 
of  the  Russians,  but  the  Soviet  leaders  might 
develop  a  dangerous  overconfidence  that 
could  put  them  into  aggressive  misadven¬ 
tures  carrying  the  peril  of  ruinous  war. 

If  Washington  Is  not  fully  aware  of  the 
psychological  stake  in  the  space  race,  it  had 
better  be  jarred  Into  awareness. 


THE  SPACE  AGE— AND  “ALL  IS 
NOT  WELL” 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
third  year  of  the  space  age,  and  “all  is 
not  well.”  History  will  record  that,  from 
October  4,  1957,  up  to  this  date  in  1960, 
the  White  House  has  failed  to  under¬ 
stand,  to  frankly  acknowledge,  and  to 
provide  the  positive  leadership  that  is 
needed  to  win  the  space  race. 

Soviet  Russia  has  scored  the  impres¬ 
sive  advances,  while  we  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  along  in  second  place. 
Russia  successfully  launched  sputnik  I, 
the  first  satellite  in  history.  Months 
later  we  followed  suit,  and  subsequently 
put  15  earth  satellites  into  orbit. 

Russia  then  shot  the  first  living  thing, 
the  dog  Laika,  into  orbit.  We  have  not 
accomplished  this  as  yet. 

The  Russians  were  first  to  hurl  a  pay- 
load  past  the  moon  into  solar  space,  and 
we  followed  with  a  smaller  rocket. 

The  Russians  then  hit  the  moon  with  a 
rocket,  and  later  shot  a  missile  around 
the  moon  and  earth  to  photograph  the 
other  side  of  the  moon.  We  have  not 
succeeded  in  duplicating  these  feats. 

The  administration  tried  to  dismiss 
sputnik  I  as  “a  mere  toy.”  When  the 
second  Russian  achievement  spurred  de¬ 
mands  for  action,  the  administration 
brushed  them  aside  as  “hysterical.”  At 
the  third  Russian  achievement,  the 
White  House  sought  refuge  behind  “a 
balanced  budget.” 

Its  pedestrian  approach  to  the  space 
age  has  permitted  Soviet  Russia  to  score 
one  prestige  victory  after  another,  and 
by  neglect  of  its  responsibilities,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  led  the  world  to  believe 
that  we  have  grown  too  rich  and  soft 
to  even  compete  for  the  new  horizons 
that  are  opening  up.  There  is  the 
slowly  dawning  realization  that  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  up  to  the  challenge. 

Joseph  Alsop’s  syndicated  column  of 
October  7,  1959,  was  titled  “After  Ike, 
the  Deluge.” 

Life  magazine,  which  is  friendly  to  the 
administration  and  its  policies,  followed 
with  an  editorial,  “Space:  an  American 
Necessity — To  Overtake  the  Soviet  Lead, 
the  President  Must  Decide  To  Be  Serious 
About.lt.” 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
column  of  December  1,  1959,  warned 
that: 

The  National  Security  Council  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  will  cost  $1,500  million  a  year 
to  keep  up  with  Russia  in  the  space  age. 
This  would  be  the  bill  for  the  civilian  space 
program  alone,  not  counting  military  missiles 
and  satellites. 


William  R.  McIntyre’s  column  of  De¬ 
cember  14,  1959,  stated: 

Crash  program  called  for  to  overcome 
Russian  space  lead. 

It  quoted  Representative  Overton 
Brooks,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  as  calling  for  a  crash 
program  “to  overcome  the  Russian  lead 
before  it  is  too  late.”  It  referred  to  an 
assertion  by  Director  Donald  H.  Menzel, 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory — after  Lunik 
3  had  photographed  the  moon — that  “in¬ 
difference,  indecision,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  assigned  to  budget-balancing  had 
kept  the  United  States  from  recording  a 
similar  achievement.” 

On  January  6,  1960,  the  conservative 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  alerted  its 
readers  with  an  editorial  titled  “Space:  A 
Race  We  Must  Win.”  And  went  on  to 
declare  that — 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  a 
race  *  *  *  a  race  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
*  *  *  Our  National  Space  Agency  this  year 
has  a  budget  equal  to  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  while 
vital  space  programs  have  been  deliberately 
delayed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  U.S.  space 
effort  is  still  hamstrung  by  inadequate  fi¬ 
nancing,  by  divided  authority,  by  lack  of  a 
clear  affirmation  of  national  purpose.  *  *  * 
We  can’t  win  unless  we  start  running.  *  *  * 
The  free  world  has  a  right  to  demand  more 
.vigorous  leadership  than  it  has  gotten  from 
the  United  States  in  the  competitive  con¬ 
quest  of  man’s  ultimate  frontier. 

On  January  19,  1960,  the  “great  clari¬ 
fier,”  Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  criticism 
of  the  President’s  space  program  wrote: 

He  [the  President]  has  adhered  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  puts  private  comfort  and  private 
consumption  ahead  of  national  need.  *  *  * 
We  are  falling  behind  in  the  race,  because 
we  are  not  allowed  to  run.  *  *  *  Nobody 
can  say  as  yet  when  the  Nation  will  become 
aroused  to  the  realization  that  national  duty 
must  take  precedence  over  private  indul¬ 
gence,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  our 
society  by  private  affluence  and  public  com¬ 
placency.  *  *  *  The  voices  that  will  serve 
this  country,  and  indeed  save  it,  will  be 
those  of  stern  men  demanding  hard  things. 

Why  is  it,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  that 
during  these  years  of  private  prosperity, 
the  President  has  permitted  our  Nation 
to  fall  back,  and  to  lose  its  primacy 
among  the  big  powers? 

Is  it  because  the  President  does  not 
fully  understand  the  necessities  of  the 
space  age? 

Is  it  because  he  has  the  goodwill,  but 
not  the  resolute  willpower  to  give  us 
effective  leadership? 

Or  is  it  because  he  is  influenced  in 
his  judgment  and  in  his  policies  by 
financiers  and  scientists  who,  while  ex¬ 
pert  in  their  own  narrow  fields^  do  not 
comprehend  what  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
military  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
describes  as  “the  tremendous  political 
and  psychological  importance  to  our  in¬ 
ternational  prestige  and  our  national 
safety  of  easily  discernible  scientific  and 
military  achievements.” 

Baldwin’s  feature  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  January  17, 
1960,  quotes  Clarke  Newlon,  executive 
editor  of  the  magazine  Missiles  and 


Rockets,  as  stating  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  “national  courage,  skills,  and  basic 
techniques  to  overtake  and  pass  Russia 
in  the  space  race  if  we  start  now.  The 
starting  means  adequate  funding,  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  and  real  desire  to 
win.” 

Newlon  then  makes  the  serious  charge 
that: 

There  Is  almost  universal  feeling  *  *  • 
that  the  Nation’s  space  program  is  at  present 
on  dead  center;  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  fails  to  recognize  its  importance;  that 
we  have  no  real  space  plan;  that  no  signifi¬ 
cant  action  will  be  taken  until  we  have  a 
new  head  of  Government. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  wait  until  then. 
If  we  had  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  could  vote  “no  confidence” 
in  the  administration  on  this  critical  is¬ 
sue. 

But  we  do  not  have  this  opportunity 
under  our  system  to  repudiate  a  National 
Government  whose  dilatory  tactics  are 
neglectful  of  our  Nation’s  imperative 
needs. 

Must  we  then  stand  by,  helplessly, 
while  the  Russians  forge  ahead? 

When  a  President  fails,  Congress  must 
fill  the  leadership  vacuum.  But  before 
we  take  this  drastic  step  of  legislating 
a  real  space  program  and  providing  ener¬ 
getic  direction  for  it,  I  ask  for  approval 
of  my  resolution  authorizing  a  joint,  bi¬ 
partisan  committee,  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  that  shall  meet  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  shall  urge  him  to 
speak  to  the  Nation  declaring  our  firm 
purpose  to  win  the  space  race  by  doubling 
the  funds  he  originally  requested  for 
it  in  his  budget  message,  and  calling 
upon  all  our  citizens  to  support  and  share 
in  this  major  effort. 

Ours  is  a  pioneering  nation.  To  press 
forward,  to  explore,  to  discover,  this  is 
the  vital  spirit  of  freemen. 

We  cannot  allow  the  administration, 
by  its  substitution  of  words  for  action,  to 
deny  us  our  birthright.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  is  not  enough.  We  must  have  pub¬ 
lic  enterprise  with  bold  vision  and  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  win  the  space  race. 

Freedom  cannot  survive  if  it  is  content 
to  be  second  best. 


TO  EXPEDITE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
STRIKES 

(Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  for  nearly  4  months  we  witnessed  a 
crippling  strike  in  the  steel  industry 
with  its  damaging  effects  on  the  Nation’s 
economy.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  particular  aspect  of  that  strike. 
From  July  15  until  November  7  the  em¬ 
ployees  had  no  means  by  which  they 
could  have  accepted  any  offer  to  go  back 
to  work. 

Approximately  10  men,  4  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  steel  companies  and  6  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  union,  had  complete 
power  to  decide  when  the  strike  should 
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end.  A  half  million  steel  workers,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  million  workers  in  al¬ 
lied  industries,  lost  a  total  of  $1,235  mil¬ 
lion  in  wages.  There  was  nothing  they 
could  do  about  it  after  the  strike  began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  that 
happens  over  and  over  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes,  and  I  am  introducing  leg¬ 
islation  today  which  is  intended  to  give 
the  employees  some  control  over  how 
long  they  must  stay  out  of  work  after  a 
strike  begins.  Under  my  bill  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  would 
conduct  a  vote  among  the  employees  of 
an  employer  engaged  in  an  industry  af¬ 
fecting  commerce  45  days  after  a  strike 
begins,  and  each  45  days  thereafter,  on 
the  last  best  offer  of  management.  This 
would  at  least  give  striking  employees 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  their  union  representatives. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  this 
gives  representatives  of  management  and 
labor,  once  every  45  days,  a  feeling  of 
compulsion  toward  entering  into  some 
very  hard  bargaining.  During  the  steel 
strike  there  were  days  on  end  when  only 
token  meetings  were  held  or  none  at  all. 
There  have  been  strikes  against  the  Ana¬ 
conda,  Phelps  Dodge,  Kennecott,  and 
Magma  mining  corporations  which  were 
begun  last  August  and  which  have 
brought  hardship  to  whole  communities 
where  these  corporations  provide  the 
major  payrolls.  Their  negotiations  with 
the  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Union  have 
been  agonizingly  slow.  We  need  a  way  to 
make  negotiators  accountable  to  some¬ 
one  besides  themselves  and  their  own 
particular  interests. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  is  more  ur¬ 
gently  needed  than  many  of  us  realize, 
both  for  the  Nation’s  economic  well-be¬ 
ing  and  for  the  individual  men  and 
women  and  their  families  who  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  earning  power  for  extend¬ 
ed  periods  of  time.  Last  year  there  were 
approximately  3,900  strikes  in  the  United 
States.  In  1958  there  were  3,632  strikes, 
20  percent  of  them  lasting  more  than  a 
month.  Two  hundred  sixty-nine  of  the 
strikes  in  1958  lasted  more  than  2 
months,  and  133  lasted  more  than  3 
months.  Over  2  million  workers  each 
year  are  out  of  work  because  of  strikes. 
This  is  economic  waste  on  a  large  scale, 
made  possible  in  part  by  the  inability  of 
the  employees  themselves  to  limit  the 
duration  of  strikes. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
correct  this  particular  situation.  In  or¬ 
der  to  insure  periodic  employee  elections 
during  a  strike,  it  would  also  be  necessary 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  strikes  when 
they  occur.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
Members  of  this  body  realize  it,  but  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  the  power  to  get  that  information. 
It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government,  as  deeply  involved  as  it  has 
been  in  labor -management  relations  for 
over  25  years,  has  absolutely  no  provision 
for  the  official  reporting  of  the  existence 
of  strikes,  either  by  companies  or  labor 
unions. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  collects  informa¬ 
tion  about  strikes,  and  I  am  sure  a  cred¬ 


itable  and  admirable  job  is  being  done 
considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Bureau  has  to  work.  News  of 
the  existence  of  strikes  is  gleaned  from 
newspaper  clipping  services,  information 
from  State  and  Federal  agencies,  volun¬ 
tary  information  from  employers  and 
labor  unions,  and  union  periodicals. 
Questionnaires  are  sent  to  the  companies 
and  unions  which  the  Bureau  discovers 
are  engaged  in  strikes,  and  additional  in¬ 
formation  is  secured  through  this  means 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

This  method  of  getting  strike  informa¬ 
tion  is  so  tenuous  that  it  can  only  be  used 
for  statistical  purposes.  Actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  strikes  is  kept  confidential.  Not 
even  a  Member  of  Congress  may  be  told 
where  strikes  occurred  in  the  United 
States  last  year  unless  he  reads  about 
them  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  informed 
that  strikes  have  occurred  involving  over 
1,000  employees  for  extended  periods  of 
time  with  a  conspiracy  of  silence  so  ef¬ 
fective  that  no  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  any  newspaper.  I  consider  this 
an  intolerable  situation.  Not  only  are 
employees  helpless  to  end  a  strike  if  they 
should  wish  to  do  so,  but  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  may  conduct  their 
bargaining  altogether  in  a  twilight  of 
conspiratorial  secrecy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will  re¬ 
ceive  early  and  favorable  attention,  and 
I  urge  every  Member  to  give  it  his  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  support. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  O’CONNOR 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  personal  and  po¬ 
litical  exploits  of  the  late  John  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  news  of  his  passing  is  received  in  a 
spirit  of  deep  sorrow.  Throughout  his 
lifetime  he  stood  as  a  symbol  of  political 
integrity,  and  his  independence,  inate 
honesty,  and  unquestionable  courage  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  multitude,  both  in  his 
native  Massachusetts  and  in  his  adopted 
home  of  New  York  City.  We  mourn  his 
loss. 

John  O’Connor  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  where  he  secured  his 
academic  degree,  and  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  At  the  age  of  26  he  moved 
to  New  York  City,  and  there  took  up  the 
practice  of  law. 

Displaying  marked  ability  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  John  O’Connor  soon  awoke  the 
interest  of  the  political  leadership  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  1920  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature,  serving  there  for 
several  years.  In  1924  he  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  as  successor  to  the  famous 
W.  Bourke  Cochran,  and  John  O’Connor 
was  as  quickly  recognized  for  his  ability 
in  Washington  as  he  had  been  previously 
in  Albany. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
he  soon  rose  to  chairman,  and  in  that 
capacity  earned  the  respect  of  the 
House.  He  knew  the  rules  of  the  House. 
He  was  an  outstanding  parliamentarian, 
and  when  his  less  experienced  colleagues 
wandered  from  the  book  he  had  a  knack 
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for  untangling  them  without  giving  the 
slightest  offense.  He  was  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House, 
and  a  strong  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Service  at  different  times  with  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  and  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  studying  alleged  exploi¬ 
tation  of  immigrants  aroused  John 
O’Connor’s  interest  in  public  welfare  to 
a  high  degree.  It  was  an  interest  that 
was  to  grow  steadily  throughout  his 
career,  and  played  a  prominent  influence 
in  the  success  of  his  public  career. 

The  deep  sympathy  of  John  O’Connor, 
as  well  as  his  vast  understanding,  great 
knowledge,  and  good  humor,  made 
Washington  not  only  a  more  productive 
place  during  his  tenure  in  the  House,  but 
also  made  it  a  pleasanter  place  for  other 
Members. 

John  O’Connor  lived  an  active,  affirm¬ 
ative,  and  constructive  life. 

To  his  loved  ones,  I  extend  my  deep 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


UNRESTRICTED  USE  OF  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
vacillating  policies  of  this  administra¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  has  been  ensnared 
into  the  role  of  aiding  and  abetting  prac¬ 
tices  and  actions  which  it  deplores. 

I  am  prompted  to  make  this  assertion 
due  to  the  recent  disclosure  that  the 
Navy  Department,  in  order  to  assure  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  necessary  fuels, 
now  requires  insertion  of  a  cancellation 
clause  in  the  charter  of  private  vessels 
should  it  develop  that  the  tankers,  yes, 
even  American  tankers,  are  blacklisted 
by  U.A.R.  and  barred  from  Arab  ports 
for  having  been  used  in  trade  with 
Israel. 

This  affront  to  freedom  of  trade  and 
contract  is  because  this  administration 
does  not  put  into  practice  and  effect, 
when  it  has  the  opportunity  so  to  do, 
those  high-minded  principles  which  it  so 
repeatedly  asserts. 

In  order  to  induce  Israel  to  withdraw 
from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  February  20, 
1957,  pledged  to  the  American  people 
over  television  so  that  he  can  be  seen  as 
well  as  heard: 

We  should  not  assume  that,  if  Israel  with¬ 
draws,  Egypt  will  prevent  Israel  shipping 
from  using  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  If,  unhappily,  Egypt  does  hereafter 
violate  the  armistice  agreement  or  other  in¬ 
ternational  obligations,  then  this  should  be 
dealt  with  firmly  by  the  society  of  nations. 

From  that  time  and  right  up  to  the 
present,  in  spite  of  repeated  violations 
of  such  right  to  the  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  criticism  leveled  against 
the  U.A.R.  for  such  transgressions,  this 
administration  never  dealt  effectively 
howbeit  not  firmly  with  the  situation. 

Maybe  the  administration,  after  being 
in  the  forefront  in  pressuring  Israel  to 
retire  from  the  Suez  Peninsula,  now  pre¬ 
fers  to  defer  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  lurk  in  the  rear  of  moral  forces  when 
the  time  for  action  arrives. 
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From  my  point  of  view,  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  in  the  society  of  na¬ 
tions  and  we  should  make  our  views  not 
only  heard  but  felt  as  well  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  respect  this  administration,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
knows  not  how  or  cares  not  sincerely. 

Because  of  the  administration’s  atti¬ 
tude  as  shown  in  fact  through  its  ac¬ 
tions,  or  better  yet,  inaction,  the  great 
power  of  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  made 
subservient  to  the  illegal,  irresponsible, 
and  condemned  boycott  action  of  the 
U.A.R.  and  an  unwilling  tool  to  further 
it.  This  affront  to  the  United  States, 
this  insult  to  our  people,  snub  to  our 
principles  and  sneer  at  our  professed 
sense  of  morality,  all  with  impunity  and 
brashness,  was  induced  only  because  this 
administration  resorted  to  the  use  of 
platitudes  as  palliatives  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  temporary  expedients  for  posi¬ 
tive  action.  True  facts  and  moral  reali¬ 
ties  were  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  pile  of  sweepings  is  now  so  great 
that  the  administration  itself  is  now 
tripping  over  it.  The  debris  must  be 
cleaned  out  without  delay  or  else  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  world  we  shall 
be  considered  not  only  weak  in  arms 
and  technology,  but  also  in  enforcing 
moral  issues. 

In  1956  Egypt  nationalized  the  Suez 
Canal  but  agreed  to  abide  by  six  princi¬ 
ples  which  provided  for  free  and  open 
transit  through  the  canal  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  overt  or  covert,  and  that 
the  operation  of  the  canal  should  be  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  politics  of  any  country. 
Egypt  is  also  bound  by  article  I  of  the 
1888  Constantinople  convention  which 
governs  the  operation  of  the  canal. 
That  article  provides  that  the  110-mile 
waterway  “shall  always  be  free  and  open 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to 
every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war, 
without  distinction  of  flag”  and  that 
“the  canal  shall  never  be  subjected  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade.” 

The  foregoing  are  basic  and  still  in 
effect.  Add  thereto  the  President’s  as¬ 
surance  given  on  February  20,  1957,  plus 
the  views  of  the  United  Nations  Secu¬ 
rity  Council. 

How  long  did  these  promises  and  as¬ 
surances  last?  Here  are  the  answers. 
In  1957  and  1958,  Israel  did  not  try  to 
send  its  own  ships  through  the  canal, 
but  more  than  40  non-Israel  ships  were 
allowed  to  carry  Israeli  cargoes  through 
it. 

In  1959,  however,  the  Liberian  ship 
Captain  Manolis  and  the  West  German 
ship  Lealott  were,  on  February  26  and 
March  17  respectively,  stopped  by  the 
U.A.R.,  and  only  after  confiscating  their 
cargoes  were  they  allowed  to  pass.  Such 
rank  piracy  was  not  firmly  dealt  with 
by  the  administration,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  on  May  21  of  that  year  the 
Danish  ship  Inge  Toft  was  stopped  when 
its  captain  refused  to  surrender  his 
Orient-bound  cargo  of  cement,  potash, 
and  copper. 

To  all  this,  when  U.S.  Senators  re¬ 
minded  the  President  of  his  1957  prom¬ 
ise,  the  administration’s  firm  action 
consisted  of  a  mere  reassurance  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  U.S.  position  with  respect 


to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  canal  is 
clear  and  unequivocal. 

In  July  1959  U.N.  Secretary  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  went  to  Cairo  and  received 
from  Nasser  a  concession  that  U.A.R. 
might  not  interfere  with  shipping  to  and 
from  Israel  provided  cargoes  were 
shipped  f.o.b.  from  Israel  and  c.i.f.  to 
Israel  in  non-Israel  boats  and  further 
provided  there  was  no  publicity. 

This  assurance  lasted  only  until  it  was 
tested.  On  December  18,  1959,  the 

Greek  ship  Astypelea,  carrying  400  tons 
of  cement  purchased  by  an  Asmara  com¬ 
pany,  bound  from  Haifa  to  Djibouti,  all 
without  publicity,  was  seized  by  Nasser. 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  appealed  to  Nasser  to 
let  the  ship  pass  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  failed. 

On  December  21,  1959,  67  Congress¬ 
men  from  17  States  wired  the  World 
Bank  and  sent  a  wire  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  urging  postponement  of 
the  $56  million  loan  to  the  U.A.R.  for 
widening  the  Suez  Canal  until  the  U.A.R. 
committed  itself  to  permit  freedom  of 
shipping  for  all  nations  through  the 
canal.  This  was  another  effort  to  secure 
the  keeping  of  promises  already  made,  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  acts  of  piracy 
under  the  guise  of  a  war  already  con¬ 
demned  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  and  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  will  not  lend  its  support  to  actions 
condemned  by  it  and  decried  by  its 
president. 

That  action  was  of  no  avail.  The 
administration  acting  through  its  De¬ 
partment  of  State  replied  in  effect  that 
it  did  not  consider  such  action  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  in  the  granting  of  the  loan. 

On  July  3,  1959,  as  matters  stood  then 
evidently,  the  attitude  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  different.  Then  it  notified 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  our  “long-standing  policy  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  canal.”  On  December  22, 
1959,  it  considered  the  same  subject  in 
deciding  on  the  loan  and  concluded  that 
the  Bank  grants  should  be  granted  on 
economic  considerations  alone  and  not 
out  of  political  motivation. 

Now  I  ask,  how  did  it  come  about  that 
the  subject  of  free  transit  through  the 
Suez  Canal  was  a  proper  economic  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Bank  on  July  3,  1959, 
when  there  was  nothing  before  it  for 
immediate  action  and  not  an  economic 
factor  to  be  considered  on  December 
22,  1959,  when  the  time  for  action  was 
at  hand. 

I  also  ask  how  does  the  matter  of  free¬ 
dom  of  transit  differ  from  the  1955  action 
of  the  Bank  when  it  told  Nasser  that 
he  cannot  get  a  loan  for  the  Aswan  Dam 
until  he  settled  with  Sudan  on  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile.  Also,  when  the  Bank 
told  Nasser  in  1957  that  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  his  credit  until  he  settled  and  paid 
off  the  Suez  stockholders.  If  the  factors 
upon  which  the  bank  instructed  Nasser 
were  within  the  domain  of  the  Bank  then 
I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  of  freedom 
of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  by 
Israel  and  all  nations  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  with  that  state  differ  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  respect. 


The  Department  of  State  further  as¬ 
serted  in  its  reply  that  the  project  on 
which  the  loan  was  made  was  sound 
technically  and  an  improvement  of  an 
“international  waterway.”  I  emphasize 
the  term  “international.”  It  was  used 
by  the  Department.  Surely  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  knows  that  Israel  is  a  na¬ 
tion  seated  in  the  family  of  nations, 
properly  recognized  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  a  democracy  and  a  stanch  friend 
of  the  West  and  entitled  to  interna¬ 
tional  respect  and  courtesy  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  right  to  unimpeded  transit 
through  that  international  waterway,  the 
Suez  Canal.  Surely  it  knows  that  other 
nations  have  the  international  right  to 
enjoy,  free  from  U.A.R.  interference,  the 
use  of  the  canal  in  their  internal  af¬ 
fairs  which  includes  conducting  trade 
with  any  nation,  including  Israel. 

That  Department  also  stated  in  its 
reply  that  it  is  important  to  avoid  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  expose  the 
Bank  to  allegations  that  it  is  a  political 
instrument  rather  than  a  bona  fide  in¬ 
ternational  lending  agency.  For  the 
shortsightedness  of  that  view,  I  refer 
you  to  the  comments  of  Senator  Javits 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  January  21, 1960,  page  853: 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  loan  of  $56  million 
recently  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
by  the  World  Bank  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  our  offer  to  help  finance 
the  second  stage  of  the  Aswan  Dam  have 
both  been  seized  upon  and  publicly  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  vin¬ 
dication  of  its  policies. 

The  Department  of  State  also  set  forth 
in  its  reply  that  sound  economic  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  encouraged  and  that  it 
is  clearly  in  the  free  world’s  interest  to 
try  to  be  helpful  in  such  cases  rather 
than,  by  default,  to  furnish  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  exploited  by  the  free  world’s 
enemies.  The  short  answer  to  that  high- 
sounding  moral  expression  is  that  no  one 
can  argue  in  opposition  to  a  position 
which  is  against  sin.  My  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  error  in  fact  is  again  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  language  of  Senator  Jav¬ 
its: 

Both  Moscow  and  Cairo  are  having  a  prop¬ 
aganda  field  day  at  our  expense. 

Such  is  an  example  of  the  course  of 
the  policy  of  this  administration :  so 
careful  to  proclaim  the  desirability  of 
virtue:  so  inept  in  affectuating  its  posi¬ 
tion  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
so  do.  It  comforts  and  delights  our  en¬ 
emies;  creates  despair  and  frustration  to 
our  friends;  produces  anxiety,  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  confusion  to  those  nations  -still 
undecided  whether  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  superior  in  strength  and  in¬ 
tegrity  to  any  other. 

That  the  U.S.  Navy  becomes  a  tool  of 
U.A.R.  intransigence  is  the  nadir  of  this 
administration’s  current  policy. 


GOVERNOR  FURCOLO’S  HIGHWAY 
BILL 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  an  editorial.) 
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Mrs.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in¬ 
clude  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday  Sim  of  January 
24, 1960: 

Governor  Furcolo’s  Hxghwat  Bill  Should 
Prove  Hard  To  Beat 

Gov.  Foster  Furcolo’s  billion,  dollar  high¬ 
way  program  designed  to  compress  10  years’ 
normal  work  into  a  period  of  4  years  to  pro¬ 
vide  roads  badly  needed  in  every  section  of 
the  State,  with  no  increase  in  gasoline  or 
other  taxes  involved,  is  a  measure  which  is 
going  to  be  exceptionally  difficult  to  defeat. 

The  simple  reasoning  behind  this  hard  to 
beat  prediction  is  that  the  program  has  so 
much  public  appeal,  so  much  solid  rea¬ 
soning  behind  it,  and  is  so  well  presented 
that  legislators  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other  will  be  hard  pressed  by  their 
constituents  if  they  allow  political  or  anti- 
Furcolo  reasons  to  lead  to  their  opposition 
to  the  plan. 

As  an  example  of  its  appeal: 

In  the  Greater-Lowell  area  alone,  this  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  completion  within  4  years, 
and  lesser  times  in  some  instances,  of  new 
Route  110  for  its  entire  length  from  Foxboro 
to  Salisbury,  providing  an  outer  belt  to  take 
the  traffic  pressure  off  Route  128  and  to 
open  up  a  large  area  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment;  of  Route  3  north  to  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  line  and  south  from  route  128  to  the 
northern  artery  in  Medford,  to  provide  a 
long-needed  direct  route  to  Boston  from  this 
area;  and  completion  of  the  Lowell  con¬ 
necter  to  Gallagher  Square  at  Gorham  and 
Thorndike  Streets  in  this  city. 

For  years  now  the  people  of  every  city  and 
town  to  be  served  by  new  Route  110  have 
watched  the  industrial  development  along 
Route  128  and  have  hoped  for  a  speedup  of 
this  outer  belt  as  a  means  of  providing  in¬ 
dustrial  income  so  badly  needed  to  hold  tax 
rates  under  control,  as  well  as  improving 
the  traffic  situation  far  beyond  present 
hopes. 

And  for  years  people  served  by  new  route 
3  have  seen  it  grow  at  about  a  snail’s  pace 
year  by  year  until  now  it  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  northerly  goal,  but  still  miles 
away  from  Boston  on  the  south. 

Speedy  completion  of  this  highway  in  both 
directions  would  provide  a  north-south  ar¬ 
tery,  as  good  as  the  new  Route  110  will  pro¬ 
vide  east  to  west,  roughly  speaking. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Lowell  connector. 
Under  present  planning,  this  essential  link 
between  Lowell  and  new  Routes  3  and  110 
will  be  constructed  in  the  next  year  or  two 
from  the  interchange  at  the  Lowell-Chelms- 
ford  line  to  Plain  Street,  dumping  most  of 
the  traffic  onto  inadequate  Chelmsford 
Street.  Speedy  completion  of  this  connector 
to  Gallagher  Square  would  end  this  traffic 
problem  and  provide  a  speedy  tie-in  between 
many  parts  of  the  city  and  the  new  high¬ 
ways. 

What  is  true  in  Greater  Lowell  is  true  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  every  metro¬ 
politan  area  throughout  Massachusetts. 

Every  community  of  cities  and  towns  has 
its  traffic  problems  and  this  massive  con¬ 
struction  program  provides  the  means  for 
speedy  relief  of  many  of  these  problems  in 
less  than  half  of  the  time  that  would  be 
necessary  without  approval  of  the  Governor’s 
speedup  plan. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  questions  that 
should  be  answered  before  the  proposal  goes 
to  a  vote. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  financing  and  it  is: 
Can  the  huge  loan  be  paid  off  with  Federal 
and  highway  funds  without  bringing  a  new 
tax  or  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax? 
DPW  Commissioner  DiNatale  says  this  can 
be  done,  but  fiscal  experts  should  have  a 
chance  to  check  on  this  angle  for  double 
security. 


Another  question  has  to  do  with  the  actual 
construction  and  is:  Can  the  highway  con¬ 
tractors — who  appear  to  be  working  up  to 
capacity  at  present — increase  their  forces 
and  their  equipment  efficiently  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  accelerated  program? 

Still  3,  third  question  is:  Can  the  State 
department  of  public  works  provide  the  en¬ 
gineering  services  necessary  to  get  plans  for 
this  augmented  program  ready  efficiently 
and  without  wasteful  spending  in  time  for 
the  contracts  to  be  set  up  so.  as  not  to  delay 
any  of  the  projects  on  the  proposal  submitted 
to  the  legislators? 

If  favorable  answers  can  be  given  to  these 
questions,  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
are  going  to  be  extremely  hard  to  convince- 
that  the  program — tremendous  as  it  is  and 
far  beyond  anyone’s  dreams  up  to  now — is 
not  a  worthy  one  and  one  most  beneficial  to 
the  various  communities  and  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  a  whole  as  well. 

And  if  the  program  is  approved  and  car¬ 
ried  out  on  schedule,  Massachusetts  will 
lead  the  entire  Nation  in  its  highway  facili¬ 
ties — a  factor  having  tremendous  weight  in 
the  selection  of  industrial  locations  as  well 
as  one  providing  the  ultimate  in  road  safety 
for  the  motorists. 


PROHIBITING  U.S.  CONTRACTS 

WHICH  AID  THE  BOYCOTT  OF 

ISRAEL  BY  THE  ARAB  NATIONS 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1960,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  U.S.  contracts  which  aid  the  boy¬ 
cott  of  Israel  by  the  Arab  nations.  At 
the  time  when  I  introduced  this  bill,  I 
had  learned  that  the  Navy  Department 
had  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  com¬ 
panies  that  previously  did  business  with 
Israel  to  bid  on  cargo  shipping  contracts. 

I  now  learn  that  the  Navy  Department 
is  not  alorie  in  aiding  the  Arab  boycott — 
two  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  are  doing  likewise,  namely,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  These  agen¬ 
cies  in  shipping  dry  cargo  under  *the 
Agriculture  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  that  is,  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  made  to  friendly  na¬ 
tions  against  payment  in  local  currency, 
have  explicit  provisions  in  the  charter 
contracts  that  any  vessel  carrying  such 
cargo  is  prohibited  from  calling  at  Israeli 
waters  or  ports.  Transshipment  is  also 
prohibited.  It  is  also  explicitly  stated 
that  such  vessels  shall  not  have  traded 
to  Israel  ports. 

How  can  this  powerful  Nation,  this 
moral  Nation,  permit  itself  to  be  used  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Arab  boycott 
against  Israel?  Are  we  getting  down  on 
.  our  knees  to  beg  the  Arab  nation  to  take 
our  aid?  Since  when  does  this  Govern¬ 
ment  take  that  kind  of  dictation?  I 
know  the  American  people  are  shocked 
as  I  am  shocked  at  these  revelations. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
FOR  NEXT  WEEK 
(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  legislative  program 


there  has  been  a  bill  reported  out  of  a 
committee,  I  understand  this  morning, 
H.R.  9331,  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special 
milk  program  for  children.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  important  to 
get  that  bill  through  because  there  is  a 
deadline  in  the  very  near  future.  If  a 
rule  is  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  it  is  my  intention  to  bring  this  bill  up 
on  Tuesday  next.  It  is  a  bill  of  emer¬ 
gency  nature  so  far  as  meeting  a  certain 
time  limit  or  deadline  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  it  would  be 
possible  and  time  is  available  to  get  the 
bill  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Efforts  were 
made  to  have  that  done  but  they  did  not 
prevail.  We  have  to  get  a  rule. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  We  are  in  very 
good  shape  on  that  and  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  the  leadership  would  announce 
that  if  time  is  available  to  bring  it  up  on 
Monday  it  will  be  brought  up  at  that 
time. 

Mi-.  McCORMACK.  I  hope  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  confer  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  bill  so  that  they  may  have  a 
brief  hearing  on  Monday,  after  which  a 
rule  could  be  reported.  The  only  way 
you  could  get  it  up,  if  a  rule  is  reported 
on  Monday,  is  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  Tues¬ 
day  would  be  the  earliest  we  can  get  it  up 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask,  if  a 
rules  comes  out  today,  if  time  is  avail¬ 
able,  will  it  be  considered  on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  a  rule  is 
granted  today  I  am  putting  it  down  for 
consideration  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CBR  IS  A  VALID  WEAPON,  NOT  A 
MONSTROSITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  before  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  and  I  shall  speak  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  whenever  I  believe  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Nation  demands  it.  I  feel  that 
such  a  situation  exists  now,  since  there 
are  people  who  carry  on  a  constant  cam¬ 
paign  against  CBR  to  the  detriment  of 
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the  national  defense  and  security.  Some 
of  these,  of  course,  are  sincere  in  their 
beliefs  that  these  are  dreadful  weapons 
which  should  not  be  used  in  warfare. 
Others  may  be  deliberately  seeking  to 
deprive  this  nation  of  the  capability  of 
using  CBR  in  war  either  for  defense  or 
offense. 

Strangely,  the  crusaders  against  CBR 
dwell  at  length  on  the  terrors  of  CBR 
warfare,  but  they  never  seem  disturbed 
by  the  death,  destruction  and  misery 
caused  by  conventional  weapons  and  the 
inconceivable  death  and  ruin  which  will 
be  associated  with  nuclear  weapons.  A 
person  maimed  for  life,  blown  to  bits,  or 
burned  to  a  crisp  by  high  explosives, 
flamethrowers,  or  atomic  bombs  is  a  far 
more  tragic  sight  than  a  CBR  casualty. 
In  fact,  history  shows  the  latter  has  a 
much  better  chance  to  recover  com¬ 
pletely,  unscarred  and  unmaimed.  In 
World  War  I,  only  2  percent  of  all  gas 
casualties  failed  to  recover;  compare 
this  with  the  25  percent  of  all  those 
wounded  by  other  weapons  who  died  from 
their  wounds. 

Why  is  there  this  protestation  against 
CBR  but  not  against  conventional  war¬ 
fare?  The  first  atomic  bomb  which  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  produced  100,000 
casualties  and  completely  destroyed  a 
city.  CBR  could  have  incapacitated  the 
populace  with  few  deaths  and  left  the 
city  intact.  Which  is  more  dreadful? 

One  of  the  horror  stories  of  World 
War  II  was  the  burning  of  Hamburg  and 
of  untold  thousands  of  its  inhabitants 
as  the  result  of  conventional  bombing. 
That  black  mark  on  the  name  of  the 
Allied  cause  and  the  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  of  helping  to  rebuild  the  city 
could  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
CBR. 

It  cost  America  100,000  casualties  plus 
the  time  and  effort  of  building,  assem¬ 
bling,  and  maintaining  the  mightiest  ar¬ 
mada  ever  conceived  to  breach  the  Ger¬ 
man  defenses  in  Normandy  in  1944.  I 
believe  that  the  use  of  CBR  would  have 
accomplished  the  result  with  a  fraction 
of  the  casualties  and  effort. 

Time  after  time  after  time,  the  true 
story  of  the  place  and  importance  of 
CBR  has  been  told.  But  the  critics 
neither  see  nor  hear.  Their  stories  never 
change.  They  refuse  to  understand  or 
accept  the  basic  facts  which  are  so  evi¬ 
dent  upon  study  and  examination. 

Military  strength  consists  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  posture  in  all  weapons  systems — 
not  just  in  one  or  two  but  in  all  weapons 
available.  A  superiority  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  would  be  of  little  avail  if  an  enemy 
used  a  third  in  which  we  were  unpre¬ 
pared  defensively  or  offensively.  To  be 
more  specific,  regardless  of  how  strong 
we  are  in  nuclear  weapons  or  high  ex¬ 
plosives,  this  would  be  of  little  value  in 
meeting  an  attack  with  chemicals  and 
biologicals.  You  will,  I  am  certain,  agree 
that  there  should  be  no  weak  link  in  our 
chain  of  defense. 

Advances  in  science  and  technology 
have  made  possible  chemical  and  biolog¬ 
ical  weapons  of  tremendous  power  and 
effectiveness.  These  weapons  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  in  purpose  from  other  weapons  of 
warfare — nuclear,  high  explosive,  flame. 
They  should  be  judged  on  the  same  basis 


as  the  other  weapons — effectiveness  and 
ability  to  cause  a  decisive  result  in  war. 

CBR  is  not  a  monstrosity  born  of  the 
devil.  CBR  need  not  be  a  killer.  In 
fact,  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tempo¬ 
rary  incapacitation  from  which  the  vic¬ 
tim  recovers  completely.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  far-reaching  development. 
CBR  does  not  destroy  factories,  homes, 
churches,  or  national  shrines,  CBR  is 
adaptable  to  almost  any  condition  in 
limited  or  general  warfare,  a  fact  which 
is  not  generally  true  of  other  weapons. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  chemical 
warfare  was  used  in  World  War  I,  but 
just  how  powerful  a  weapon  it  was  is 
not  generally  recognized.  Thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  all  American  casualties  were 
caused  by  poison  gas.  But  the  impres¬ 
sive  thing  is  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
shells  fired  against  our  troops  were  gas 
shells.  This  means  that  chemical  war¬ 
fare  was  three  times  as  effective  as  high 
explosives — and  this  was  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  primitive  agents  and  muni¬ 
tions  available  then.  Biological  warfare 
has  never  been  used,  but  we  have  infor¬ 
mation  that  it  could  be  even  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  chemicals  to  large  bodies  of 
troops.  Significantly,  biologists  may  be 
used  to  produce  disability  but  few  casual¬ 
ties  against  civilian  population  centers. 
This  even  the  critics  of  CBR  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  mass  destruction  of  civilian  popu¬ 
lations. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  establishing  a  position  of 
strength  in  CBR.  In  these  fields  we  are 
engaged  in  a  scientific  and  technological 
contest  with  the  Communists,  just  as  we 
are  in  nuclear  weapons,  missiles  and 
rockets,  and  space  travel.  Remember, 
the  best  guarantee  we  have  that  CBR  will 
not  be  used  by  an  enemy  is  for  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  capability  second 
to  none. 

Unfortunately  too  few  people,  some 
even  in  the  Armed  Forces,  know  the  facts 
about  CBR.  They  do  not  even  know  how 
to  defend  themselves  against  CBR.  In 
Russia  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
We  know  that  they  have  a  vast  CBR  ef¬ 
fort,  including  research  and  development, 
production,  military  doctrine  and  civil 
defense.  Their  civil  defense  program 
reaches  millions  of  people  who  receive 
practical  training  in  protection  against 
CBR.  By  contrast,  our  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  is  led  to  believe  that  we  need  only  big 
and  costly  holes  in  which  to  hide  from 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  not  told  that 
CBR  attacks  from  innocent  appearing 
boats  on  our  inland  waterways,  from  sub¬ 
marines  off  our  coast,  from  civilian  autos 
or  trucks  or  from  commercial  or  execu¬ 
tive  type  aircraft  could  contaminate 
much  more  territory  than  the  entire  Sov¬ 
iet  ICBM  and  IRBM  inventory  could  at¬ 
tack  at  this  reading  if  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  intelligence  reports  are  reliable, 
nor  are  we  told  that  a  large  scale  attack 
through  these  means  could  be  launched 
against  us  without  warning. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  remarks  of 
the  CBR  critics  make  it  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  proper  consideration  of  this  subject. 
First,  they  characterize  chemicals  and 
biologicals  as  inhumane  and  immoral,  as 
if  they  have  some  inherent  qualities 
which  make  them  worse  than  atomic 


bombs,  flamethrowers  and  high  explo¬ 
sives.  I  shall  not  argue  this  point, 
though  it  does  seem  to  me  absurd  to 
say  that  one  weapon  is  less  moral  than 
another,  when  we  are  dealing  with  war¬ 
fare  which  is  completely  immoral,  and 
with  a  potential  enemy  who  shows  little 
concept  of  morality.  But  I  shall  argue 
about  the  very  real  effect  which  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  inhumanity  has  on  CBR  prepared¬ 
ness.  First,  is  the  effect  on  the  scien¬ 
tists  and  technologists,  who  may  be 
reluctant  to  become  associated  with 
a  field  which  is  so  stigmatized. 
Public  opinion  is  important  to  them — 
just  as  It  is  to  us  in  Congress — 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate  whole  heartedly  in  an  effort  labeled 
immoral  and  inhumane.  Yet  we  must 
have  these  people  focusing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  abilities  in  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  on  the  development  of  new  weap- 
one  of  warfare  and  on  defenses  against 
those  new  weapons.  Compare,  if  you 
will,  the  critics’  impact  on  our  scientists 
with  this  statement  by  a  high  Soviet 
official,  “Many  of  our  scientists  regard 
research  on  the  action  of  poisons — to 
be  their  patriotic  duty.” 

We  must  also  recognize  that  we  do 
not  help  the  many  patriotic,  devoted 
people  who  work  in  Army  chemical  and 
biological  installations  by  telling  them 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  reprehensible 
undertaking,  contrary  to  moral  and  ethi¬ 
cal  principles.  Those  who  do  the  pa¬ 
tient,  unheralded  work  on  CBR  do  it 
because  they  are  dedicated,  sincere  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  scientists  and 
physicians.  Others  are  devoted  military 
career  personnel  who  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  work  of  the  Army  in  CBR. 

Some  of  these  men  and  women  are 
struck  down  at  their  experiments.  They 
know  there  is  a  risk.  But  only  by  tak¬ 
ing  risks  can  results  be  accomplished. 
This  is  true  in  all  human  endeavor,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  frontier  areas  of  science 
and  technology. 

If  the  Communists  were  to  attack  us 
tomorrow  or  next  year  with  CBR,  all  of 
the  limited  preparedness  we  have  would 
be  due  to  this  small  but  dedicated  group 
which  willingly  accepts  the  hazards 
which  to  them  are  part  of  a  vital  job. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Army 
safety  record  in  CBR  compares  more 
than  favorably  with  the  records  in 
atomic  energy,  medical  research  and 
high  explosives. 

For  instance,  three  men  have  died  as 
a  result  of  CBR  experimentation  in  the 
past  10  years.  In  the  same  period  12 
people  died  just  among  those  handling 
monkeys  in  polio  experimentation.  It  is 
documented  that  this  Nation’s  military 
air  crashes  have  resulted  in  the  death 
of  100  men  a  month  since  1955.  Most  of 
the  work  of  CBR  is  in  new  and  danger¬ 
ous  fields,  yet  this  safety  record  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  great  effort  which  is 
made  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  the  workers  in  CBR. 

CBR  should  not  be  sensationalized  but 
rather  presented  objectively  and  logical¬ 
ly.  Nationwide  defense  against  CBR  at¬ 
tack  by  an  enemy  will  never  be  attained 
until  the  facts  are  presented  to  the  peo¬ 
ple — not  wishful  thinking,  half-truths 
and  emotional  outbursts.  America 
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needs  to  know  and  appreciate  the  true 
significance  of  CBR.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  its  true  place  in  warfare — the  fact 
that  it  can  save  lives  instead  of  killing 
and  crippling — the  fact  that  it  could 
spare  needless  destruction  of  property 
and  resources.  But  it  is  of  critical  im¬ 
portance  for  our  people  to  have  the 
knowledge  and  equipment  for  defense 
against  CBR.  We  make  great  capital  of 
our  assurances  to  the  world  that  we  will 
not  attack  first.  The  Communists  have 
given  no  such  assurances,  nor  have  they 
told  us  what  weapons  they  will  or  will 
not  use.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
they  will  use  those  weapons  against 
which  we  are  least  able  to  defend  our¬ 
selves. 

When  I  use  the  word  Communists,  I 
include  the  Chinese  Communists  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Russian  or  Soviet  variety. 
In  view  of  the  more  imminent  threat  of 
the  latter,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
millions  of  Communist  Chinese  who  must 
be  considered  our  enemies.  Without 
atomic  weapons,  and  with  limited  con¬ 
ventional  weapons,  they  are  developing 
a  capability  in  CBR,  and  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  effort,  they  could  build  up 
overwhelming  power  with  these  weapons 
against  their  neighbors  in  the  Far  East. 

One  of  our  greatest  democratic  tradi¬ 
tions  is  to  permit,  and  encourage,  free 
expression  of  opinion  by  our  citizens. 
People  are  entitled  to  speak  out  on  CBR 
as  they  are  on  all  subjects  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  the  country’s  welfare.  But  they 
are  not  entitled,  in  doing  so,  to  weaken 
the  national  defense  and  security.  And 
this,  I  am  convinced,  is  what  the  critics 
of  CBR  may  be  accomplishing  by  their 
emotional  and  unreasoning  treatment  of 
this  vital  subject. 

As  part  of  this  presentation,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  in  October  1959: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  known  to 
have  achieved  an  impressive  military  capa-( 
bility  in  the  field  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  (CBR)  warfare;  and 

Whereas  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
public  statements  have  indicated  increasing 
interest  in  the  potential  of  agents  that  cause 
physical  or  mental  incapacitation,  including 
the  new  psychochemical  agents;  and 

Whereas  Soviet  leaders  have  stated  that 
future  wars  will  be  characterized  by  "va¬ 
rious  means  of  mass  destruction,  such  as 
atomic,  thermonuclear,  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological”:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  na¬ 
tional  executive  committee  assembled  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  7-9,  1959,  That 
the  American  Legion  lend  its  full  support  to 
building  a  U.S.  capability  in  CBR  weapons 
sufficient  to  deter  or  defeat  any  Soviet  CBR 
aggression;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  increased  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  support  of  the  necessity  of 
CBR  preparedness  by  the  United  States;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Security  Com¬ 
mission  refer  this  resolution  in  its  entirety 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

I  believe  this  resolution  from  a  great 
patriotic  organization  speaks  for  itself 
and  requires  no  additional  comment 
from  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with 
what  is  called  Gresham’s  law,  that  bad 
money  drives  out  good. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  moral  heritage 
and  our  integrity  as  a  nation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  stand  for  freedom  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  individual 
throughout  the  world.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  discussing  the  morality  of  our 
adversaries  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  may  be  tempted  to  accept  for  our¬ 
selves  the  very  immorality  we  deplore 
in  them,  and  we  will  thus  so  develop  a 
Gresham’s  Law  of  international  morality. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  I  represent  a  district  in  which  is 
stored  the  free  world’s  supply  of  nerve 
gas.  We  have  enough  nerve  gas  within  a 
few  miles  of  my  home  to  kill  every  human 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  single 
drop  of  it  on  the  skin  leads  to  certain 
death.  Such  a  type  of  warfare  attacks 
indiscriminately  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Does  not  a  nuclear  bomb 
strike  indiscriminately? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  does. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Do  not  high  explosives 
strike  indiscriminately?  Does  not  a 
napalm  bomb  strike  indiscriminately? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  say  we  must  not  leave 
ourselves  unprepared  and  unprotected 
against  an  enemy’s  use  of  CBR  warfare. 
We  must  perfect  our  knowledge  in  this 
field  just  as  we  do  in  other  fields  of 
warfare. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There  is 
no  adequate  defense  against  any  of  these 
weapons.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  real  need  is  preparation 
against  these  extraordinary  and  unusual 
measures.  I  would  hope  and  suggest 
that  the  administration,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  in  its  legislation  seek  quite 
as  much  to  create  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  world  which  would  make  this 
discussion  unnecessary. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
statement  there  is  no  defense.  There  is 
a  defense  against  CBR  if  our  troops  and 
our  civilians  are  educated  in  defense. 

It  would  be  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
Nation  will  never  again  be  forced  to  use 
any  weapon  of  war;  that  we  shall  by 
some  honorable  means  find  the  peace  we 
seek;  that  we  never  again  be  forced  to 
resort  to  war.  I  say  that  with  all  the 
sincerity  at  my  command.  Of  course, 
that  is  what  we  want.  America  demon¬ 
strates  this  everyday  and  has  done  so 
constantly  throughout  our  history. 

But  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  morrow 
may  bring.  Weakness  in  any  important 
field  of  defense  is  an  invitation  to  attack 
at  any  time  it  suits  the  Communist  dic¬ 
tators  to  do  so. 

Until  we  have  achieved  a  lasting  peace, 
and  that  is  something  very  indefinite 
at  this  time,  I  trust  the  gentleman  joins 
me  in  wanting  this  country  to  retain  as 
much  preparedness  in  every  field  of  war¬ 
fare  as  is  essential  for  our  own  defense. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
add  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
my  own  feelipg  is  that  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  peace  in  the  world  is  to  devote 
our  energies  more  constructively  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world,  so  that  no  nation 
would  feel  so  ’angry  with  us  that  they 
would  be  tempted  to  use  any  of  the 
weapons  against  us. 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  should  never  lessen 
our  efforts  for  peace.  Nor  should  we 
expose  ourselves  to  coercion  or  conquest 
by  accepting  military  weakness.  If  any 
nation  is  going  to  become  angry  with 
us  for  protecting  ourselves,  we  will  do 
much  better  to  disregard  the  anger  and 
take  the  weapons.  We  will  be  much 
safer.  A  defenseless  person  is  in  poor 
position  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr:  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
is  now  holding  hearings,  will  grant  a 
generous  and  an  open  rule  to  permit  the 
Blouse  to  work  its  will  on  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

There  are  grave  implications  in  this 
legislation  on  all  sides.  Emotions  are 
bound  to  rise  critically  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  This  legislation  is  fundamental. 
It  involves  the  relationship  between 
right  and  privilege.  Every  expansion  of 
right  is  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
contraction  of  privilege.  The  sum  total 
of  both  is  always  the  same.  Inexorably, 
the  growth  of  right  and  the  shrinking  of 
privilege  must  occur.  The  shrinking  of 
privilege  must  proceed,  whether  it  be 
the  shrinking  privilege  of  race,  business, 
labor,  leadership,  wealth,  or  even 
poverty. 

When  change  comes — when  rights  are 
enhanced  over  privilege,  it  is  my  prefer¬ 
ence  that  it  be  the  result  of  the  deliber¬ 
ate  work  of  Congress  rather  than  the 
result  of  judicial  process  or  the  benevo¬ 
lent  act  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  Con¬ 
gress  restored  to  its  past  preeminence  in 
the  creation,  development,  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  rights.  Far  too  often  in 
the  past  Congress  has  found  itself  living 
in  the  atmosphere  and  in  a  climate  cre¬ 
ated  by  either  the  executive  or  the  judi¬ 
ciary.  I  regret  to  see  the  dereliction 
from  congressional  responsibility  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  dynamic  forces  of  progress. 

It  is  true  that  this  legislation  is  deep 
with  political  implications.  When  the 
will  of  Congress  appears  frustrated, 
many  of  us  face  bitter  criticism  for  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  Rules  Committee  the  great 
powers  which  it  wields  over  legislation. 
These  politically  inspired  criticisms  do 
not  add  to  our  comfort. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  fully  and  freely 
debate  the  issue  and  decide  upon  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  decision  will  be  generally 
construed  as  the  work  of  Congress  rather 
than  the  handiwork  of  any  ambitibus  in¬ 
dividual  who  may  endeavor  to  claim 
achievement  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
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only  briefly  familiar  and  only  superfi¬ 
cially  interested.  Certainly  a  better, 
more  lasting,  more  fruitful  result  will 
occur  as  the  result  of  our  total  deliber¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

STRIKE  AGAINST  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO.’S 
ATLANTIC  COAST  SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  signed 
by  President  John  J.  Grogan,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Ross  D.  Blood. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding 

Workers  of  America, 

A.F.L.-C.I.O., 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  8, 1960. 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Burke:  During  the 
past  week  the  members  of  this  union  have 
gone  on  strike  against  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.’s 
Atlantic  coast  shipyards. 

We  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  strike,  because  they  are  building  two 
nuclear  vessels,  three  guided  missile  frigates; 
and  converting  one  guided  missile  cruiser 
and  another  attack  transport  for  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  nuclear  vessels  are  the  cruiser 
Long  Beach,  and  the  nuclear  guided  missile 
frigate,  which  are  the  first  atomic-powered 
surface  naval  vessels  to  be  built  in  this 
country. 

All  the  vessels  were  awarded  to  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Co.  on  noncompetitive  bids; 
that  is,  on  negotiated  price,  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy,  to  retain  in  the  yards 
a  complement  of  highly  skilled  shipyard 
workers  and  keep  them  available  for  periods 
of  crisis. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  operates  eight  ship¬ 
yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  yards  are 
covered  by  a  master  agreement,  and  have 
been  since  the  inception  of  World  War  II. 
The  yards  employ  17,000  highly  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  and  built  over  60  percent  of  the  total 
wartime  production  of  vessels,  both  naval 
and  merchant,  during  the  Second  World  War. 
The  yards  hold  a  cadre  of  skilled  workers 
which  is  capable  at  any  time  of  expanding 
twentyfold  to  keep  our  Nation  secure  in  time 
of  emergency. 

We  fully  realize  that  this  strike  means 
that  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  succeeded  in  its 
attempts,  in  defiance  of  all  requirements  of 
national  defense,  to  shut  its  yards. 

A  3-year  agreement  between  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  and  our  union  expired  on  the  31st 
of  July  1959.  On  May  26  our  union  wrote  to 
Bethlehem  notifying  them  of  our  desire  to 
negotiate  with  respect  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  new  contract  to  become 
effective  as  of  midnight,  July  31.  However, 
the  first  meeting  between  the  parties  did  not 
take  place  until  July  7 — 22  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  and  over  a  month 
and  one-half  after  our  initial  letter  request¬ 
ing  negotiations. 

Since  1947  the  union  has  not  struck  upon 
the  expiration  of  its  collective  bargaining 
contracts  with  the  company.  Indeed,  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  contracts  in  1952, 
1954,  and  1956,  the  parties  on  each  occasion 
entered  into  one  or  more  written  agreements 
undertaking  not  to  strike  for  specified  periods 
and  to  continue  then  existing  conditions,  so 
that  negotiations  might  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  undue  pressure  upon  the  parties. 

The  union  on  its  own  motion,  on  July  28, 
offered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 


company  that  the  union  would  not  call  a 
strike  for  at  least  30  days  after  July  31,  if  the 
company  would,  during  said  30  days,  main¬ 
tain  the  then  existing  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  further  offered  that  if  any  cus¬ 
tomers  during  said  period,  desired  to  have  the 
company  perform  repair  work  which  could 
not  be  completed  within  said  30-day  period, 
the  union  would  be  glad  to  consider  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  agreement  that  the  employees 
would  complete  such  work.  The  company  re¬ 
jected  these  offers  out  of  hand. 

On  August  6  our  union  offered  to  submit  to 
arbitration  by  an  impartial  expert  all  of 
Bethlehem’s  proposals  and  our  union’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  new  contract.  Bethlehem  re¬ 
jected  this  offer.  A  few  days  later  our  union 
proposed  that  an  impartial  expert  be  invited 
to  sit  in  with  the  negotiators  in  order  to 
guide  them  in  devising  fruitful  and  con¬ 
structive  methods  of  procedures.  Bethle¬ 
hem  rejected  this  last  proposal. 

Th  two  extraordinary  features  of  the 
negotiations  with  Bethlehem’s  Shipbuilding 
Division  this  year  are : 

1.  The  demand  by  the  company  for  contract 
provisions  which  are  unparalleled  in  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  which  would  (a)  destroy 
any  real  seniority  rights;  (b)  permit  the 
company  to  require  its  highly  skilled  ship¬ 
yard  craftsmen  to  do  any  work  outside  of 
their  own  craft;  (c)  result  in  a  reduction  in 
many  wage  payments,  such  as  call-in  pay, 
night  shift  bonus,  etc.;  and  (d)  make  a 
legalistic  mumbo-jumbo  out  of  the  grievance 
and  arbitration  procedure  more  complicated 
even  than  court  proceedings;  and 

2.  The  unilateral  imposition  upon  the  em¬ 
ployees  on  August  13,  after  only  three  weeks 
of  bargaining,  of  these  onerous  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

On  August  3  Bethlehem — though  our 
union’s  members  had  remained  at  work  de¬ 
spite  termination  of  the  labor  contract — 
made  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  union; 
Bethlehem  discontinued  enforcement  of  the 
union  shop  provision  of  the  labor  contract; 
discontinued  enforcement  of  the  dues  check¬ 
off  provision  of  that  contract;  discontinued 
the  top  seniority  theretofore  granted  to 
union  officers  and  shop  stewards;  and  dis¬ 
continued  the  old  contract’s  provisions  gov¬ 
erning  grievance  procedure.  (The  last  act 
would  appear  to  be  a  direct  attempt  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  strike  by  depriving  the  employees  of 
any  orderly  machinery  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances.) 

Not  content  with  these  provocative  acts, 
Bethlehem,  on  August  13,  put  into  effect  all 
of  the  unheard  of  and  outrageous  provisions 
of  its  proposed  contract.  That  Bethlehem 
knew  that  this  final  arrogance  probably 
would — and  perhaps  intended  that  it 
should — provoke  a  strike  which  would  stop 
production  of  naval  vessels,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  on  August  II  (the  day  on 
which  the  company  announced  its  plan  to 
impose  the  provisions  of  its  proposed  contract 
upon  the  employees)  a  number  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  of  Bethlehem’s  various 
yards,  known  as  management’s  representa¬ 
tives,  hastily  returned  to  their  yards  from 
New  York  and  took  measures,  such  as  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  yards  work  in  progress  therein, 
in  preparation  for  a  strike. 

The  union  has  filed  unfair  practice 
charges  with  the  NLRB.  The  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  has  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  company  on  November  12,  1959, 
but  the  first  hearing  on  this  complaint  is  not 
scheduled  to  be  held  until  February  8,  1960. 
You  are  fully  aware  that  the  procedures 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are 
slow  and  tortuous,  and  that  this  entire  issue 
may  not  be  settled  in  the  courts  for  years. 

We  must  remember  that  no  matter  what 
the  peace-war  situation  is  at  any  given  point 
in  our  Nation’s  history,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  that  certain  types  of  military 
production  should  go  on  unimpeded,  with 


no  interruptions,  to  assure  the  continuance 
of  weapons  and  other  material  construction- 
over  the  long  term,  and  to  maintain  the 
even  flow  of  experimental  production  in  this 
new  field  of  nuclear  powered  propulsion. 

On  January  29,  1960,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  notified  the  union  that  as  of  January  31, 
1960,  the  company  was  terminating  the 
health,  hospital,  and  other  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  which  had  covered  their  employees. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  steel  strike,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  continued  to  cover  their  employees 
on  the  steel  side  with  the  same  health  and 
welfare  plan  for  116  days  of  the  strike. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  broke  off  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  union  on  February  2,  1960 
and  because  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
company  the  strike  may  continue  for  a  long 
period,  posing  a  serious  threat  to  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  because  of  the  important 
naval  work  under  construction  and  repair  in 
the  eight  shipyards  involved  in  the  strike. 

We  call  upon  you  to  use  your  good  offices 
to  prevail  upon  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  meet 
at  the  bargaining  table  and  there  bargain  in 
good  faith;  and  to  influence  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  to  demand  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  that  it  cease  imperiling  the  national  de¬ 
fense  by  its  unprecedented  unilateral  desire 
to  break  the  union. 

With  our  deep  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  your  assistance,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Grogan, 

President. 
Andrew  A.  Pettis, 

Vice  President. 
Ross  D.  Blood, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  this  letter  contains  many 
allegations.  It  charges  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  with  failure  to  cooperate  and 
to  bring  about  in  negotiation  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  present  strike  that  is  in 
existence  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  own  particular  district,  includ¬ 
ing  Quincy,  Mass.,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  13,000  persons  out  of  work.  The 
entire  shipbuilding  program  on  the  east 
coast  so  far  as  the  private  shipyards  are 
concerned  has  come  to  practically  a  com¬ 
plete  stop.  In  other  words,  the  ship¬ 
building  program  for  our  defense  in  this 
country  on  the  east  coast  has  slowed 
down  to  such  a  degree  that  I  believe  it 
requires  the  attention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  also  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  this  strike  cannot  be 
settled.  The  steel  strike  has  been  settled, 
contracts  have  been  signed  on  the  west 
coast  so  far  as  those  shipyards  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
something  lagging  either  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  or  in  these  nego¬ 
tiations  which  is  causing  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  strike  and  the  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  that  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  James  Mitchell,  will  take  it 
upon  himself  to  instruct  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  mediation  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  to  bring  both  management  and 
labor  together.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  today  there  is  a  great  need 
for  adherence  to  a  sound  code  of  social 
ethics  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management.  There  should  be  more 
trust  in  each  other  by  both  sides. 

I  think  this  particular  strike  was  actu¬ 
ally  unnecessary  because  if  you  will 
recall,  back  on  September  3,  1959,  many 
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Members  of  the  House  took  the  floor  to 
point  out  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time.  We  pointed  out  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  at  that  time  that 
the  contract  between  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Shipyards  and  the  unions  had 
expired  as  of  July  31,  1959.  The  unions 
have  tried  to  cooperate.  They  have 
made  a  patriotic  effort  to  continue  the 
defense  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration,  and  those  in  the 
administration  who  boasted  that  they 
brought  about  a  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike,  should  become  interested  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  this  Nation  and 
lend  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  conditions  in  order  to  put  our 
shipbuilding  program  back  on  a  level  so 
that  we  can  complete  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done. 

If  all  parties  including  management- 
labor  and  governmental  officials  will  sit 
down  in  a  calm  and  trustful  manner  this 
strike  can  be  settled  within  24  hours  in 
a  way  that  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
Nation — to  management  and  to  labor. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


AMEND  THE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

(Mrs.  DWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

First.  To  foster  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  railroad  passenger  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  passenger 
transportation  needs  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense,  especially  during  a  period  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

Third.  To  encourage  railroads  to  meet 
their  responsibility  to  the  public  for  the 
safe,  clean,  and  convenient  operation  of 
passenger  service. 

Fourth.  To  protect  the  public  against 
the  abrupt  and  hasty  discontinuance  of 
needed  passenger  railroad  facilities. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  similar  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  5596,  which  I  introduced 
nearly  a  year  ago,  and  is  nearly  identical 
to  the  bills  sponsored  a  few  days  ago  by 
our  colleagues,  Mr.  Moulder  and  Mi*. 
Staggers. 

My  purpose  in  cosponsoring  the  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  give  renewed  emphasis  to 
the  urgency  of  the  need  to  prevent  the 
further  deterioration  of  passenger  rail¬ 
road  service,  especially  in  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  metropolitan  areas  like  the  New 
York-New  Jersey- Connecticut  region 
where  a  genuine  crisis  has  been  caused 
by  the  abandonment  of  much  commuter 
service. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  will  halt 
the  precipitate  rush  of  some  railroads  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  passenger  facili¬ 
ties  and  service.  It  will  provide  a  means 
for  a  more  thorough  and  rational  deci¬ 
sion  to  be  reached  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  considering 
railroads’  applications  to  discontinue 
trains — a  decision  which  will  be  based 


on  considerations  of  public  need  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  presently  the  case. 

I  think  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  fair 
both  to  the  railroads  and  the  general 
public.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that 
many  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  of  1958  have  concluded, 
after  considerable  experience  with  the 
law,  that  it  went  too  far  in  allowing  rail¬ 
roads  to  determine  for  themselves — with 
virtually  no  check  by  public  regulatory 
authorities — what  service  they  would 
provide.  The  present  bill  would  help 
reestablish  the  proper  balance  between 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  abilities 
and  desires  of  the  railroads. 

As  I  indicated  last  year  in  my  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  other 
body,  the  important  thing  is  to  save  what 
remains  of  railroad  passenger  facilities 
before  it  is  too  late.  Latest  figures  show 
that  under  the  1958  law  railroads  have 
filed  notices  and  petitions  for  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  196  trains.  The  partic¬ 
ular  formula  for  saving  this  service  is  less 
important  than  the  need  for  action  now. 
In  any  formula  the  fundamental  re¬ 
quirement,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  return 
the  burden  of  proof  where  it  belongs  in 
all  cases  of  public  utility  service  to  the 
utility  which  holds  the  franchise  to  serve 
the  public.  It  should  be  reiterated  that 
this  and  other  key  provisions  in  both 
bills  have  been  supported  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  an  agency 
not  noted  for  its  hostility  to  railroads. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  indicated  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  these  bills  prob¬ 
ably  within  the  month.  This,  together 
with  the  renewed  activity  in  the  other 
body,  encourages  me  to  believe  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining  corrective 
action  before  the  end  of  this  session. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  good  fortune  to  represent  the  Sec¬ 
ond  District  of  Wisconsin,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  located  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus  in  Madison,  Wis. 

I  take  a  special  interest  in  what  goes 
on  in  that  Laboratory,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  it  is  maintained  in  my  district  and 
provides  employment  and  is  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  people  there,  but  because  it  is  a 
national  laboratory — the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  it 
serves  everyone  throughout  the  United 
States  so  must  I  serve  as  liaison  between 
this  Laboratory  and,  through  Congress, 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  rise  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  national  servant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  rather  than  to  extoll  the 
virtues  of  a  purely  local  industry. 

After  Congress  adjourned  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  visit¬ 
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ing  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  By  re¬ 
peated  visits  I  hope  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  research  projects  being 
conducted  by  the  fine  people  who  work  at 
the  Laboratory.  This  year  I  also  had  a 
specific  mission.  June  4,  1960,  marks  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  founding  of  this 
research  institution.  I  therefore  wanted 
to  brush  up  on  my  history  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  so  that  I  could  report  to  you  on  the 
developments  and  achievements  of  the 
Laboratory  during  the  past  50  years.  It 
is  an  impressive  record  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  histoiy. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  pi’ovide 
a  little  background  information  so  as  to 
show  where  the  Laboratory  stands  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  vital  industry  of  forest 
products. 

A  large  portion  of  the  continental 
United  States,  nearly  one-third,  or  over 
600  million  acres,  is  either  in  forest  or 
suited  by  nature  mainly  or  solely  to  the 
growing  of  timber.  The  Government  it¬ 
self  has  a  large  stake  in  timber.  It  owns, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
over  100  million  acres  of  commercial 
timberland.  This  land  grows  approxi¬ 
mately  21  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
per  year — valued  at  somewhat  over  $300 
million.  The  Laboratory’s  effect  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Another  gage  of  the  size  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  provided  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics.  In  recent  years 
consumers  have  spent  approximately  $25 
billion  annually  on  forest  products  alone. 
Approximately  a  third  of  the  products 
they  pm-chased  were  produced  by  300 
large  mills.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
portion  was  produced  by  over  50,000 
small  mills.  The  larger  mills  are  able 
to  do  some  research  on  their  own,  but  do 
rely  heavily  on  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory.  The  smaller  mills  and  small  wood- 
lot  owners  must  look  to  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  for  research  in  forest 
and  woodlot  management  as  well  as  for 
utilization  research. 

New  uses  are  constantly  being  devel¬ 
oped  for  wood  products  and,  with  a 
growing  population,  heavy  demands  are 
being  made  for  additional  timber.  The 
need  for  basic  research  in  the  many  as¬ 
pects  of  the  utilization  of  wood  and  wood 
products  is  more  urgent  today  than  it 
has  ever  been.  Research  in  the  field  of 
wood  can  provide  better  houses,  better 
wood  coverings,  more  uses  for  wood  and 
its  products  and,  as  a  result,  a  better  life 
for  all  of  us  in  this  space  age. 

But  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  physical  plant  at  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  equipment  and  building,  val¬ 
ued  at  approximately  $15-  million,  is 
presently  being  used  at  half  capacity. 
Current  levels  of  research  could  be  dou¬ 
bled  without  any  expenditure  for  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  or  additional  equipment. 
This  is  not  efficient  use  of  our  resources. 
We  have  the  means  at  our  disposal  to 
assure  victory  in  the  battle  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  wood  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  must  use  it.  - 

In  1910  farsighted  people  saw  the  crisis 
developing.  Our  timber  resources  had 
to  be  conserved — we  were  and  still  are 
consuming  more  wood  than  is  being 
grown  annually— and  better  use  had  to 
be  made  of  it.  We  had  to  be  more  effi- 
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cient  and  get  longer  life  out  of  our  tim¬ 
ber  if  we  were  ever  to  stretch  our  sup¬ 
ply  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  a 
growing  nation. 

The  idea  that  we  need  to  knowT  more 
about  the  products  of  the  forest  was  not 
a  new  concept  even  in  1910.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  young,  vigorous,  and  reckless 
United  States,  there  were  those  who 
spoke  out  against  waste  of  the  forests. 
As  time  went  on,  others  urged  that  we 
learn  to  use  the  forest  products  more 
carefully.  Parseeing  men,  such  as  Pin- 
chot,  Fernow,  and  their  followers  saw 
forestry  as  a  whole  and  envisioned  that 
there  might  be  better  ways  of  cutting  and 
machining  wood  than  were  then  in  use, 
faster  and  less  damaging  ways  of  season¬ 
ing,  better  preservatives,  better  glues, 
and  perhaps  even  better  ways  of  using 
this  ancient  product. 

The  first  decade  of  Federal  forestry 
provided  little  money  for  research  in  for¬ 
est  products.  What  little  work  was  done 
between  1890  and  1910  was  mostly  in  co¬ 
operation  with  universities  that  had 
laboratory  facilities  or  where  buildings 
were  available  to  house  testing  equip¬ 
ment.  Originally  federally  sponsored 
studies  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  more  important  American  woods 
were  begun  on  a  cooperative  basis  about 
1890  at  Purdue,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Yale  Univei'sities.  Re¬ 
search  on  naval  stores  was  conducted  in 
the  South  and  a  small  experimental  pulp 
mill  was  established  in  Boston  where  the 
chemistry  of  wood  and  wood  preserva¬ 
tives  was  studied  on  a  small  scale. 

Forest  products  research  entered  the 
20th  century  carried  by  a  few  men  with 
ideas,  working  on  big  problems,  in  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  locations  and  separated 
from  other  researchers,  having  only 
meager  equipment  and  limited  means. 
This  involved  much  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  little  coordination  of  results. 

These  men  conceived  the  need  for  a 
Federal  laboratory  that  would  bring 
them  together  to  work  on  wood — where 
engineers,  foresters,  chemists,  physicists, 
and  mathematicians  could  join  together 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  wood. 

After  several  years  of  working  on  the 
plans  the  Laboratory  was  established  to 
be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  it  is  to¬ 
day. 

The  reality  of  a  declining  source  of 
supply  was  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
come  under  the  searching  eye  of  the  45 
people  who  initially  staffed  the  Labora¬ 
tory.  As  the  first  Director  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory,  Mr.  McGarvey  Cline  pointed  out 
in  1910: 

It  is  estimated,  from  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  the  Forest  Service,  that 
25  percent  of  trees  cut  from  lumber  is  left 
in  the  woods  in  the  form  of  tops,  stumps,  and 
culled  logs.  Of  the  logs  that  reach  the  saw¬ 
mill,  22  percent  is  lost  in  the  form  of  slabs, 
trimmings,  edgings,  etc.;  14  percent  is  lost 
in  the  form  of  sawdust  and  13  percent  in 
bark. 

Additional  wastes  are  encountered  in 
seasoning  and  in  manufacturing  lumber 
into  numerous  articles.  Mr.  Cline  fur¬ 
ther  pointed  out  that  further  waste  oc¬ 
curs  after  the  lumber  is  put  into  com¬ 


mercial  use  by  the  ravages  of  decay,  fire, 
insects,  and  marine  borers. 

Four  major  problems  were  suggested 
to  Mr.  Cline  and  these  were  the  original 
guide  lines  for  the  Laboratory: 

First.  Can  wood  substances  being 
wasted  be  profitably  utilized? 

Second.  Can  seasoning  and  handling 
methods  be  improved  so  as  to  involve  less 
waste? 

Third.  Can  the  serviceable  life  of  the 
timber  in  use  be  lengthened? 

Fourth.  Are  there  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitutes  among  American  woods  for  those 
becoming  scarce? 

As  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  di¬ 
rected  its  efforts  toward  solving  some  of 
these  problems  in  cooperation  with  lum¬ 
bering  and  wood-using  industries,  it  also 
laid  a  foundation  for  later  work.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  evalution  of  the  strength  of  com¬ 
mon  species  of  wood  was  started.  Early 
work  on  wood-moisture  relations  gave  us 
facts  relied  on  today.  And  so  it  went — 
in  pulp  and  paper,  in  wood  preservation, 
in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  lignin,  and 
extractives. 

The  Laboratory  from  the  first  has  di¬ 
rected  its  attention  to  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  Conservationists 
throughout  the  United  States  have  ap¬ 
plauded  its  conservation  efforts.  Uses 
have  been  found  for  so-called  waste 
products;  better  harvesting  methods 
have  reduced  waste  at  the  woodlot  and 
the  mill;  and  the  life  of  wood  products 
has  been  extended  to  free  wood  for  new 
and  other  uses.  The  efforts  of  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  have  been  in  the  best  traditions 
of  Wisconsin  and  American  conservation 
practices. 

World  War  I  came  along  just  as  the 
Laboratory  was  getting  in  full  swing,  and 
special  research  was  undertaken  in  kiln 
drying  of  wood,  in  gluing,  packaging,  and 
many  related  fields.  The  end  of  World 
War  I  found  the  laboratory  staff  of  1910 
expanded  from  45  to  450.  This  staff  was 
reduced  quickly  to  about  half,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  slowly  for  about  20 
years. 

The  between-the-wars  years  were 
fruitful  ones,  however.  Partly  as  divi¬ 
dends  of  World  War  I  research,  contri¬ 
butions  of  this  period  included  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  chlorinated  phenols  for  use 
in  wood  preservation,  development  of  the 
stress-covered  plywood  house  wall,  floor, 
and  roof  panels,  the  invention  of  the 
semichemical  pulping  process,  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  design  principles  for  glued 
laminated  structural  timbers,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  engineering  data  needed  for 
the  use  of  metal-timber  connectors,  basic 
research  which  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  moisture  meters,  the 
invention  of  the  stabilized  woods  “com- 
preg,”  “impreg,”  and  “staypak”  were  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  complete  carbohydrate 
fraction  of  wood  “holocellulose”  was  iso¬ 
lated. 

The  emergency  of  the  early  and  mid¬ 
dle  1930’s  resulted  in  a  small  expansion 
of  the  Laboratory  staff.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  however,  in  1932  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  moved  into  its  present 
U.S.-owned  building  which  provided 
greatly  improved  facilities,  working 
space,  and  international  communica¬ 
tions. 


By  the  late  1930’s  international  ten¬ 
sion  indicated  the  probability  of  World 
War  II  and  increased  congressional  ap¬ 
propriations  made  possible  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  the  laboratory  was  somewhat 
prepared. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  staff  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  nearly  700,  housed  partly  in 
outbuildings  at  the  present  site  and  part¬ 
ly  in  a  building  rented  in  downtown  Mad¬ 
ison.  Some  lines  of  research  were  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  three-shift  basis. 

World  War  II  contributions  of  the 
Laboratory  were  highlighted  by  several 
major  specialized  research  efforts  and  a 
large  program  in  personnel  training. 
Metal  scarcities  required  widespread 
wood  substitution,  and  the  development 
of  special  treatments  and  new  wood-fab¬ 
ricating  methods.  Much  of  the  research 
effort  was  spent  on  wood,  mainly  ply¬ 
wood,  used  in  aircraft  for  training  and 
light  cargo  planes  and  gliders. 

Problems  of  plywood  strength  determi¬ 
nation,  seasoning,  gluing,  species  sub¬ 
stitution,  bending,  preservative  treat¬ 
ments,  and  finishing  were  solved 
successfully.  Another  major  research 
activity  covered  the  selection,  seasoning, 
and  fabrication  of  ship  timbers.  Pack¬ 
aging  research,  training,  and  inspection 
were  all  major  activities,  with  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  given  credit  for  reducing  mili¬ 
tary  oversea  shipping  space  require¬ 
ments  by  one -third  because  of  improved 
packing  and  container  design.  The  Lab¬ 
oratory  trained  over  13,000  military  and 
civilian  inspectors,  mostly  in  the  fields 
of  aircraft  wood  selection  and  proc¬ 
essing. 

After  World  War  n  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  staff  was  rapidly  reduced 
to  less  than  400.  The  requirements  of 
the  U.S.  military  agencies  for  research 
information  on  wood  continued,  with  a 
period  of  increased  demand  during  the 
Korean  war. 

As  was  the  case  following  World  War 
I,  much  of  the  World  War  II  research 
was  consolidated,  completed,  or  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  Laboratory  for  later  wide¬ 
spread  industrial  and  military  applica¬ 
tion.  This  was  true  especially  in  the 
fields  of  fabrication,  gluing  and  molding 
of  plywood;  of  the  production  of  glued 
laminated  structural  members;  and  the 
work  on  nonmagnetic  minesweepers; 
and  of  packaging  by  industry  and  by  the 
military  agencies. 

The  work  of  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  has  worked  its  way  into  many 
phases  of  our  life.  Some  of  the  basic 
research  has  given  rise  to  entirely  new 
products  for  our  use.  One  of  the  indus¬ 
tries,  decorative  and  industrial  lami¬ 
nated  plastics,  is  a  direct  product  of  the 
Laboratory’s  research. 

This  industry — comprised  of  18  com¬ 
panies,  of  which  4  are  located  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  including  Decar  Plastics  Corp., 
of  Middleton,  located  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  Laboratory — produces  materials  al¬ 
most  entirely  the  result  of  the  pioneer 
research  at  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  produced  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  250  million  square 
feet  of  laminated  plastics  in  1959.  Not 
only  are  these  laminated  plastics  a  new 
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use  for  wood  products,  but  they  also 
make  use  of  woods  previously  considered 
to  be  useless.  This  is  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  wealth  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  means  by  which  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  consumer  is  benefited  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  the 
training  the  Lab  provides  young  scien¬ 
tists  who  eventually  are  attracted  to 
private  industry  by  higher  salaries.  The 
present  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  Dr. 
Edward  G.  Locke,  has  told  me  that  he 
recognizes  this  problem  and  is  proud  of 
the  contribution  his  Laboratory  has 
made  in  the  way  of  personnel  for  private 
concerns  and  many  foreign  laboratories 
established  on  the  same  basis  as  Forest 
Products  Laboratory. 

Director  Locke  has  many  outstanding 
scientists  head  each  division.  He  has 
Joe  Liska  heading  the  Physics  and 
Engineering  Division,  presently  the 
largest  and  most  active  section;  Jerry 
F.  Saeman  in  charge  of  Wood  Chem¬ 
istry;  Harold  Mitchell  heading  Timber 
Growth  and  Utilization  Relations ;  Ralph 
Lindgren  directing  the  Wood  Preserva¬ 
tion  Division;  and  G.  H.  Chidester, 
Kenneth  Krueger,  and  Herb  Fleisher  di¬ 
recting  the  Pulp  and  Paper,  Packaging- 
Research,  and  Timber  Processing  Divi¬ 
sions,  respectively.  Approximately  350 
full-time  employees  back  these  scien¬ 
tists  up.  Mr.  Gordon  Logan  is  in  charge 
of  the  administrative  management  divi¬ 
sion  which  provides  facilities  services  to 
the  technical  divisions.  In  addition,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  offers  a  gradu¬ 
ate  research  program  for  students  in¬ 
terested  in  these  problems  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  opportunities  for  study  within 
the  Laboratory  on  current  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  utilization  research. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Locke  himself  headed 
the  Wood  Chemistry  Division  for  8  years 
prior  to  being  appointed  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  last  September.  He  is  a 
native  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  holds  a  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  from  Oregon 
State  College  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  in 
organic  chemistry  from  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus  in  1932.  He  is 
past  national  president  of  the  Forest 
Products  Research  Society.  Fie  sees 
phenomenal  possibilities  for  further  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  production  of  industrial 
chemicals  from  low-grade  wood  and 
harvesting  and  processing  residues 
through  increased  research. 

I  feel  that  I  must  emphasize  the  need 
for  increases  in  the  Federal  program  of 
research  to  develop  new  and  improved 
uses  for  forest  products.  A  well-in¬ 
formed  committee,  set  up  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  studied  this  problem  thoroughly 
and  recommended  a  national  program  of 
$13  million  annually,  for  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Utilization  Research.  The  existing 
level  of  the  budget  for  funds  available 
for  use  at  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
total  close  to  $2  million.  Additional 
funds  resulting  from  defense  work  and 
work  done  in  cooperation  with  private 
industry,  bring  the  overall  budget  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $3  million.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  existing  plant 
and  equipment  valued  at  nearly  $15  mil¬ 
lion  can  be  used  at  twice  its  present 


level  before  additional  space  or  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the  last 
Congress  considered  a  “long-range  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  national  forests”  calling 
for  substantial  increases  in  appropri¬ 
ations  for  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
the  administration  this  year  has  called 
for  additional  appropriations  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000,  of  which  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  would  receive  about  $150,000. 
This  appropriation  has  already  been 
budgeted  for  wood  chemistry  research 
and  other  needed  research  programs  will 
have  to  continue  to  go  wanting  funds. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  restate 
three  or  four  ideas. 

First.  This  eminent  body  had  the 
foresight  50  years  ago  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  research  institution  to  study  the 
many  aspects  of  the  production  and  use 
of  one  of  our  greatest  national  re¬ 
sources — wood.  Throughout  the  years 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  con¬ 
tributed  vast  amounts  of  knowledge  and 
information  to  the  benefit  of  industry 
and  consumers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  I  extend  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  you  to  visit  the  Laboratory, 
to  meet  the  dedicated  people  who  work 
there,  and  to  see  for  yourself  some  of 
the  projects  underway  there  that  will 
benefit  you  and  your  constituents  in  the 
future. 

Second.  I  must  emphasize  that  addi¬ 
tional  funds  are  needed  to  enable  this 
Laboratory  to  meet  the  challenge  of  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  wood  and  wood 
products.  The  research  at  the  Labora¬ 
tory  has  created  new  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  past  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  Government  has  received  $70  back 
in  additional  taxes  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  research  at  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Third.  The  present  Laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  utilized  at  only  50  percent 
of  capacity.  The  existing  $15  million 
plant  at  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
could  handle  twice  as  much  research 
without  any  additional  outlays  for  build¬ 
ings  or  equipment.  This  is  a  startling 
fact.  We  must  give  serious  thought  to 
how  we  would  benefit  as  a  nation  if 
funds  were  made  available  to  utilize  the 
existing  Laboratory. 

Lastly,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  golden  jubilee  of  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  and  to  commend 
the  dedicated  scientists,  administrators, 
workmen,  and  students  who  have  worked 
in  the  Laboratory  to  provide  Americans 
with  better  wood  products  through  re¬ 
search.  Congratulations  to  them  for 
past  achievements.  The  success  of  their 
future  efforts  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
increased  demands  for  wood  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  our  ability  to  recognize  the  na¬ 
tional  import  of  their  work  and  their 
latent  potential.  May  their  continued 
dedicated  efforts  realize  new  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  better  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  better  life. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  on  his  very  splendid  presentation 


of  an  institution  that  has  had  in  the  past 
a  great  potentiality  and  has  also  for  the 
future  an  equally  great  potentiality  in 
the  field  of  wood  products  in  our  Nation. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  like  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  a  great  lumber  resource 
and  even  a  greater  potential  resource 
to  come.  So  I  want  to  join  in  behalf  of 
a  new  industry  in  our  State,  the  wood 
products  industry,  which  to  date  has 
contributed  much  to  our  economy  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  which  has  a 
great  potential  for  even  greater  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  economy  in  the  future. 
As  for  myself,  I  would  hardly  qualify  as 
an  expert  of  the  lumber  industry,  but  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  the 
lumber  and  timber  industry.  He  is  Mr. 
Dave  Winton  of  the  Winton  Lumber  Co., 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  resides  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  and  operates  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  in  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try.  I  would  like  to  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Winton: 

Winton  Lumber  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  21,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Roy  W.  Wier, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Roy:  Industrial  research  has.  prob¬ 
ably  made  it  possible  for  our  country  to  hold 
as  good  a  place  as  it  has  in  the  scheme  of 
things  in  this  world.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  to  the 
sinews  of  war. 

There  is  one  industry  in  the  country  that 
is  almost  completely  disorganized;  that  is 
the  forest  industry,  particularly  the  lumber 
end  of  it.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  almost  40,000  sawmills  in  the 
United  States,  their  products  come  out  much 
like  potatoes  for  the  most  part,  unnamed  and 
unbranded.  As  a  group  these  sawmillers  are 
highly  individualistic  and  very  difficult  to  get 
together  on  any  program  of  research,  trade 
promotion,  or  development.  The  only  ray 
of  hope  they  have  is  the  research  done  by 
one  or  two  of  the  really  large,  companies, 
such  as  Weyerhaeuser  and  Crown  Zellerbach, 
and  in  the  case  of  small  operators,  such  as 
we  are,  the  few  independent  laboratories  lo¬ 
cated  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  west  coast, 
and  the  Forest  Service  Laboratory  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

We  have  used  the  Forest  Service  Labora¬ 
tory,  not  only  on  a  fee  basis  on  specific 
projects,  but  for  information  and  help  in 
other  cases.  They  have  been  very  valuable 
to  us. 

The  largest  single  timber  holder  in  the 
country  is  the  Forest  Service  by  all  odds, 
and  the  return  that  can  be  brought  about 
by  the  careful  use  of  these  public  forests 
in  end  products  through  research  is,  of 
course,  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
mon  citizen. 

The  Forest  Service  Laboratory  will  be  up 
before  the  budget  committee  one  of  these 
days,  and  the  Madison  lab  is  part  of  that 
budget,  and  is  important  to  a  number  of 
small  independent  people  like  us.  After  your 
appraisal  of  the  whole  situation,  it  is  my 
hope  you  will  feel  persuaded  to  see  that  their 
budget  is  given  a  real  increase.  They  have 
been  somewhat  stuck  on  dead  center  over  a 
number  of  years  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

We  need  their  help  at  this  time  particu¬ 
larly  when  any  material  that  can  encase 
things,  no  matter  what  it  Is,  is  competing 
with  wood. 

And  don’t  forget,  Roy,  wood  Is  a  recurring 
natural  resource.  There  isn’t  a  country  that 
kept  its  forests  green  that  ever  went  broke. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dave  Winton. 
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P.S. — The  Laboratory  at  Madiron,  Wis.,  is 
in  the  district  of  Congressman  Robert  Kas- 
tenmeier.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
laboratory,  very  knowledgeable  about  its  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  problems.  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  want  more  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state¬ 
ments  made  here  today  in  connection 
with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  recall  to  my  mind 
the  many  contributions  it  has  made  to 
the  wood-using  industry.  Some  of  these 
with  which  I  am  personally  familiar 
have  been  mentioned  by  others,  includ¬ 
ing  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
seasoning,  gluing,  wood  chemistry,  and 
dimensional  stabilization. 

I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  Laboratory’s  work  in  the 
field  of  paper  manufacturing  and  the 
production  of  hardwood  veneer  and  lum¬ 
ber.  These  are  particularly  important 
industries  in  Wisconsin. 

This  anniversary  brings  to  mind  some 
of  the  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Laboratory’s  program.  The  first 
two  Directors,  McGarvey  Cline  and 
“Cap”  Winslow,  were  before  my  time,  but 
I  have  had  pleasant  contacts  with  George 
Hunt,  A1  Hall,  and  the  newly  appointed 
director  Ed  Locke.  I  must  also  mention 
George  Trayer  who  left  the  Laboratory 
to  head  the  Division  of  Forest  Products 
here  in  Washington.  All  of  these  men 
not  only  made  substantial  technical  con¬ 
tributions,  but  they  were  leaders  in  pro¬ 
gressive  thought.  All  of  them  were  out¬ 
standing  individualistic  personalities. 
They  have  left  their  mark  on  the  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Other  oldtimers  who  come  to  mind 
are  “Doc”  Truax,  R.  P.  A.  Johnson, 
“Mark”  Marquardt,  and  J.  D.  (Mac) 
MacLean.  Although  these  men  are  now 
retired,  they  are  still  contributing  im¬ 
portantly  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  as  are 
a  number  of  other  retirees,  whose  dona¬ 
tion  to  their  life’s  work  brings  them  back 
to  the  Laboratory  almost  daily. 

“Doc”  Truax  and  J.  D.  MacLean  ex¬ 
emplify  the  Laboratory’s  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  glues,  veneer,  ply¬ 
wood,  and  wood  preseravtives.  R.  P.  A. 
Johnson’s  dynamic  espousal  of  timber 
as  a  structural  material  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  by  anyone  who  has  heard  his 
theme  on  “Use  and  Abuse  of  Wood.” 
Marquardt  spent  over  40  years  at  the 
Laboratory,  and  is  recognized  interna¬ 
tionally  as  “the”  authority  on  timber 
mechanics.  Arthur  Koehler’s  spectacu¬ 
lar  testimony  in  Ihe  Hauptman  kidnap¬ 
ing  case  will  be  remembered  by  most  of 
you.  He  is  an  outstanding  wood  tech¬ 
nologist,  now  living  in  California. 

I  could  name  many  more  oldtimers 
who  had  a  large  share  in  making  our 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  the  out¬ 
standing  institution  it  is  today. 

I  hail  them  all,  as  well  as  the  present 
staff  on  this  occasion  of  the  golden 
anniversary. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire],  the 


gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Coffin], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fisher]  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  this  same 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis.,  on  its  50th  anniversary.  This 
world-famed  U.S.  Forest  Service  research 
unit  has  made  and  is  continuing  to 
make  contributions  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  toward  the  full  economic  utili¬ 
zation  of  our  forest  products. 

I  know  in  my  own  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  the  lumber,  plywood,  and  pulp  in¬ 
dustries  benefit  and  depend  on  work  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  Laboratory.  These 
industries,  large  and  small,  look  to  the 
Laboratory  for  impartial  evaluation  of 
various  products,  for  methods  of  testing 
and  for  assistance  in  establishing  com¬ 
mercial  standards.  For  example,  the 
work  of  the  Laboratory  on  advancing 
methods  of  seasoning  lumber  and  drying 
veneer  is  known  throughout  the  world. 

While  the  past  work  of  the  Laboratory 
has  been  a  key  factor  in  our  present 
utilization  of  forest  materials,  the  future 
potential  is  of  equal  importance. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  wood  residues 
from  mill  and  logging  operations  de¬ 
pends  on  the  development  of  a  wood 
chemical  industry.  The  Laboratory  al¬ 
ready  has  done  bench  chemistry  to  de¬ 
velop  heat-pressure-time  factors  for 
making  useful  chemicals  by  a  process 
called  hydrolysis.  However,  there  are 
other  processes,  largely  unexplored,  that 
show  promise  and  it  is  hoped  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  fash¬ 
ion  with  research  in  this  field. 

Those  who  are  informed  in  the  field 
of  industrial  chemicals  point  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  organic  chemical  in¬ 
dustries — largely  based  on  petroleum 
chemicals.  It  is  the  consensus  that  the 
petroleum  industry  cannot  hope  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all  of  the  growing  demands  for 
chemicals  and  that  a  new  raw  base  is 
needed.  What  better  base  is  there  than 
a  renewable  resource  such  as  wood? 
And  where  can  the  wood  industry  look 
for  the  research-based  information  re¬ 
quired  by  these  advanced  fields  but  to 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory? 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  another 
valuable  function  of  the  Laboratory: 
supplying  expert  technologists.  Over  the 
last  several  years  a  number  of  Labora¬ 
tory-trained  men  have  been  engaged  by 
private  industry  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus,  the  Laboratory  activities 
yield  not  only  research  information  but 
well-trained  scientists  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  how  important  the  Forest  Prod- 
ducts  Laboratory  is  to  the  continuing 
economic  development  of  all  segments  of 
the  wood  products  industries,  and  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
this  fine  institution  on  its  golden  anni¬ 
versary. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  com¬ 


mend  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 

I  have  labored  for  many  years  in  the 
field  of  timber  conservation  and  wise  use. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Forest  Practices  Act  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  act  is  designed 
to  promote  good  forestry  on  small  wood¬ 
lands  by  providing  technical  forestry  as¬ 
sistance,  by  supplying  planting  stock, 
and  other  helpful  measures. 

The  longer  I  work  on  this  problem, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  great 
need  for  utilization  industries  to  pro¬ 
vide  markets  for  the  lower  quality  trees 
which  now  occupy  so  much  of  our  wood¬ 
land  areas.  It  is  costly  to  “weed”  trees, 
even  by  chemical  control.  The  answer 
to  good  forestry — and  sound  conserva¬ 
tion  in  general — lies  in  developing  uses 
to  turn  both  actual  and  potential  waste 
trees  and  milling  residues  into  profitable 
products. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  for  its 
accomplishment  in  developing  processes 
to  use  hardwood  for  pulp  products.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  impact  is  being  felt  in  my 
district.  Hardwoods  not  suitable  for 
other  purposes  are  now  marketed  on  a 
small  scale.  I  am  confident  that  this 
trend  will  continue.  We  look  forward, 
however,  to  new  chemical  industries  and 
new  solid-wood  product  manufacturing 
to  aid  our  forestry  practices  by  provid¬ 
ing  markets  for  the  less  desirable  trees 
and  species. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  for  developing 
hardwood  log  grades  to  guide  both  for¬ 
est  management  and  utilization  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  selection  of  timbers  for  spe¬ 
cific  wood  products.  For  instance,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  bowling  pins  have  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  by  guidance  on  tree 
selection.  Another  example,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  furniture  are  using  research- 
developed  standards  and  can  now  pay 
local  timber  owners  more  for  logs  at 
their  mills  than  formerly,  but  they  can 
also  make  more  profit  because  they  now 
know  the  proper  types  of  logs  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

Our  industries  are  generally  small  in 
size.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  them 
to  do  research  on  their  own  part.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  work  of  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  is  very  important  to 
them — in  both  applied  and  developmen¬ 
tal  fields.  We  need  new  processes  suit¬ 
able  for  small  industry  as  well  as  large. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  congratulate  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  on  its  past  and  present 
achievements  and  to  wish  it  continued 
success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  multitude  of  others 
who  are  presently  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Each  one  of  us  interested  in  forestry 
matters  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  that  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  has  played  in  stabilizing  our 
forest-based  industries  of  the  past,  just 
as  every  one  of  us  is  confident  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  these  industries  in  the  future. 
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Benefits  from  this  Laboratory  flow  in 
a  steady  stream  into  those  States  of  our 
Union  where  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  is  an  integral  part  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  complex. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  one  of  these,  for 
there  is  much  about  this  State  to  make 
it  particularly  interested  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
For  instance,  Maine  has  been — even  as  it 
is  today — a  heavily  forested  State,  with 
approximately  86  percent  of  its  area  be¬ 
ing  woodlands.  In  fact,  some  authori¬ 
ties  establish  that  Maine  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  engage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wood  products,  and  there  exist 
authentic  records  which  show  that  a 
sawmill  was  operating  in  Maine  in  1634, 
back  in  that  period  of  time  when  Maine 
was  still  a  part  of  the  St§,te  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  These  same  records  further 
show  that  descendants  of  those  who  op¬ 
erated  mills  in  Maine  back  in  the  eai’ly 
days  are  still  operating  mills  there  to¬ 
day. 

Big-time  logging  also  had  its  origin  in 
Maine,  for  anyone  who  has  read  the 
pages  of  logging  history  will  quickly  re¬ 
call  the  highly  important  parts  played 
by  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  Rivers  in  Maine. 

And  so  today  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  is  still  an  important  industry 
in  Maine.  Lumber,  clothespins,  tooth¬ 
picks,  paintbrush  handles — these,  just 
to  mention  a  few,  are  some  of  the  many 
forest  products  manufactured  in  the 
Pine  Tree  State. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  industries  in  Maine  have 
benefited  from  the  activities  of  the  For¬ 
est  Products  Laboratory.  For  instance, 
the  Laboratory’s  research-based  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  has  aided 
Maine’s  lumber  industry  in  becoming  a 
leader  in  the  movement  of  turning  saw¬ 
mill  residues,  once  discarded  or  burned, 
into  profitable  use  for  pulp.  Too,  there 
has  been  an  adoption  in  my  State  of 
certain  seasoning  methods  developed  in 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  these 
processes  being  applied  to  lumber  and 
the  squares  and  bars  of  our  almost 
unique  woodturning  industry.  The  uti¬ 
lization  of  these  methods  has  contributed 
considerably  to  the  modernization  of 
traditional  operating  practices  and  has 
brought  about  substantial  savings  of 
money  and  material. 

Furthermore,  some  of  our  fine  wood 
handle  plant  operators  affirm  that  the 
adoption  of  seasoning  techniques  learned 
from  Forest  Products  Laboratory  re¬ 
search  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  costs  of  manufacture  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

I  am  also  certain  that  the  modem 
veneer  industry  in  Maine  has  profited 
from  the  studies  of  storage  of  veneer  lop, 
heating  of  lop  before  cutting,  and  the 
techniques  of  lathe  operation.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  our  large  and  vigorous  pulp  and 
paper  industry — the  fourth  in  the  United 
States  in  both  capacity  and  number  of 
mills — owes  much  to  the  sound  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  research  into  the 
problems  of  pulping  and  papermaking. 

It  becomes  apparent,  then,  that  the 
State  of  Maine,  after  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  has  a  well-developed  wood 


products  industry,  one  equipped  to  make 
anything  from  efficient  lobster  traps  to 
fine  printing  paper  from  wood.  And 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  Forest 
Froducts  Laboratory  has  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  this  march  of 
progress. 

Against  this  background,  I  would 
like — as  I  feel  is  appropriately  my 
right — to  pay  tribute  to  the  sound  and 
useful  accomplishments  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  its  first  50  years, 
also  to  extend  my  wishes  for  a  continued 
and  expanded  operation  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  in  praise  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.  If  I  were  to  differ  with 
him  in  any  particular,  it  would  be  to 
wish  that  this  facility  were  located  in 
my  own  State  of  Maine. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  85  percent 
forest  covered;  16  million  acres  of  our 
forest  land  is  graded  as  commercial 
timberland.  The  products  of  the  forest 
form  the  backbone  of  our  State’s  econ¬ 
omy  in  pulp  and  paper  products,  wood 
turnings,  specialty  items,  long  lumber, 
and  other  essential  items  manufactured 
from  wood.  This  is  an  industry  beset 
by  difficulties  in  competition  with  other 
products,  but  faced  with  immense  chal¬ 
lenges  in  better  use,  more  complete  utili¬ 
zation  and  more  imaginative  application 
to  modern  requirements. 

All  our  manufacturers  are  eager  to 
adapt  their  production  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  utilize  the  full  po¬ 
tential  of  the  raw  material.  However, 
many  of  these  manufacturers  are  not 
in  a  position  to  conduct  their  own  re¬ 
search.  They  rely  very  heavily  on  the 
results  of  the  work  done  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Wisconsin. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  a  group  of 
wood  manufacturers  in  the  State  of 
Maine  in  establishing  the  Maine  Forest 
Products  Council.  This  represents  a  new 
effort  to  grapple  with  marketing,  re¬ 
search  and  design  problems  in  order  to 
improve  the  economic  standing  of  the 
industry.  The  group  is  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  our  State  forestry  de¬ 
partment  and  they  have  received  splen¬ 
did  advice  and  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  I  am  confident  that  this  group 
will  be  able  to  stimulate  an  expansion 
of  the  output  and  market  capabilities  of 
our  Maine  forest  products  industry.  I 
am  also  sure  that  this  and  similar  de¬ 
velopments  will  place  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  contributions  which  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  can  make. 

This  is  the  golden  jubilee  year  of  the 
Laboratory,  and  yet  we  find  that  only  50 
percent  of  its  capacity  is  being  utilized. 
We  have  a  $15  million  investment  in  a 
laboratory  which  serves  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion;  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  allow 
it  to  continue  to  function  at  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  potential.  From  past  experi¬ 
ences  we  have  learned  that  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  in  the  laboratory,  we  have  real¬ 
ized  $70  return  in  terms  of  increased 
wealth.  Many  of  our  most  useful  prod¬ 
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ucts  in  the  wood-using  industries  were 
discovered  and  perfected  at  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Federal  appropriations  under  the 
Forest  Service  account  for  66  percent  of 
its  revenue.  Another  26  percent  comes 
from  defense  work  and  8  percent  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  industrial  funds  spent  on  co¬ 
operative  projects. 

The  1961  budget  proposal  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  modest  $150,000  increase  over 
last  year’s  appropriations.  Much  more 
is  needed.  The  laboratory  could  use  a 
$4,500,000  appropriation  without  increas¬ 
ing  its  present  physical  plant.  At  the 
very  minimum,  we  should  provide  an  in¬ 
crease  in  appropriations  for  the  labora¬ 
tory  to  $2,500,000.  This  would  be  a  50th 
anniversary  gift,  not  to  the  laboratory, 
but  to  the  American  people,  through  an 
investment  in  one  of  the  most  important 
research  facilities  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastenmeier]  for  a  very  able  and 
enlightening  discussion  of  an  important 
subject.  He  has  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  by  developing  the  facts  as 
he  has  that  relate  to  an  important  phase 
of  our  great  forestry  industry. 

I  also  wish  to  poin  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  forestry  and  the  utilization  of 
all  forest  products.  In  my  district,  we 
are  particularly  interested  in  watershed 
aspects  of  forest  land  management.  A 
part  of  our  task  is  in  vegetative  conver¬ 
sion  to  more  useful  or  less  water  consum¬ 
ing  types  than  now  exist.  I  am  intrigued 
with  the  basic  chemical  work  done  at  the 
laboratory  on  the  conversion  of  woody 
material  to  useful  chemical  and  pulp 
products.  This  may  be  one  answer  to 
economical  land  clearing  for  conversion 
to  other  vegetation — the  profitable  use 
of  the  cleared  trees  and  brush. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  for  its  leadership 
in  promoting  proper  use  of  wood.  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Laboratory  on  wood  frame 
house  construction  are  in  great  demand. 
The  work  on  preservative  treatment  of 
wood  to  protect  fence  posts,  railroad  ties, 
power  and  telephone  poles — and  more  re¬ 
cently  pole-type  farm  structures — is  well 
recognized  as  a  major  contribution  to  our 
economy. 

I  look  forward  to  even  greater  accom¬ 
plishments  by  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  its  second  50  years  of  research 
in  wood  utilization. 


CONTROL  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wolf]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed,  disturbed  and  chagrined.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  administration  sponsored  a  success¬ 
ful  move  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
material  and  nuclear  information  to 
other  NATO  countries.  At  that  time  a 
number  of  us  fought  against  this  move 
claiming  that  this  would  lead  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  nuclear  club  and  would  re- 
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suit  in  the  impossibility  of  reaching  nu¬ 
clear  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
since  we  could  not  control  those  nations 
who  would  have  this  material  in  the  way 
the  Soviets  could  control  their  satellites 
if  they  were  given  the  weapons.  Well,  we 
lost.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  influenc¬ 
ing  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  and  we  were  unsuccessful  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  when  we  tried  to  stop 
any  funds  from  being  used  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  agreements. 

Why  did  we  lose?  We  lost  because  the 
Administration  falsified  their  true  inten¬ 
tions;  because  the  administration  falsi¬ 
fied  what  it  intended  to  do  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  They  sold  this  Congress 
a  bill  of  goods. 

Last  year  I  stated  on  this  floor  that  the 
transfer  would  ultimately  lead  to  what 
the  administration  is  now  asking  for.  In 
July  of  last  year  I  stated — page  11408  of 
the  Record  : 

The  AEC  and  the  State  Department  claim 
that  the  kinds  of  instruments  we  are  giving 
to  these  nations  are  not  of  a  substantial  na¬ 
ture.  That  is,  they  do  not  involve  basic  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  the  making  of  nuclear 
weapons.  However,  it  is  clear  from  the  way 
the  present  agreements  are  worded,  that  if 
Congress  does  not  object  to  these  agreements, 
we  will  have  taken  a  very  great  step  toward 
ultimate  nuclear  rearmament  of  such  nations 
as  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  last 
year  had  no  intention  of  limiting  what 
was  sent  to  the  NATO  nations.  A  re¬ 
port  in  the  New  York  Times,  yesterday, 
February  3  stated: 

There  were  indications  that  an  important 
changes  in  nuclear  weapons  policy  was  un¬ 
der  discussion  by  the  administration.  In 
the  past  the  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  would  provide  certain  mili¬ 
tary  allies  with  information  on  atomic 
weapons  but  would  not  turn  over  the  actual 
weapons.  Now  it  is  indicated  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  considering  placing  the 
weapons  themselves  in  the  possesssion  of 
certain  allies.  When  the  legislation  was  be¬ 
ing  considered  last  year,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  concern  expressed  by  some  committee 
members.  The  committee  therefore  placed 
several  restrictions  on  the  sharing  of  in¬ 
formation  and  weapons,  including  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  weapons  must  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
the  administration  endorsed  these  restric¬ 
tions  and  repeatedly  stated  that  it  had  no 
intention  of  turning  over  actual  weapons 
to  an  ally. 

Yesterday  the  President  in  his  press 
conference  supported  a  move  to  give 
certain  allies  these  nuclear  weapons. 
He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  on 
atomic  arms  custody: 

So  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  better, 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  as  we 
classify  our  countries  as  those  that  are — we 
are  confident,  by  our  treaties  and  everything 
else,  are  confident  they’d  stand  by  us  and 
stand  by  us  in  time  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  was  hood¬ 
winked  last  July.  The  administration 
knew  full  well  that  it  intended  to  give 
the  various  NATO  nations  atomic  arms. 
They  feared  the  reaction  then  and  de¬ 
cided  to  do  the  thing  in  stages.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  was  unacceptable  last 
year  is  even  more  unacceptable  this 
year.  This  Congress  should  not  grant 


the  administration  its  wish.  For  the 
sake  of  humanity  we  must  not  be  fooled. 

Let  me  recapitulate  what  the  results  of 
such  atomic  transfer  would  mean. 

First.  They  endanger  world  peace  be¬ 
cause  the  greater  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  possession  of  these  weapons,  the 
less  possibility  there  exists  for  negotiat¬ 
ing  any  international  agreements  to 
.bring  the  force  of  nuclear  weapons  un¬ 
der  international  control  and  agreement. 

Second:  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  fire  nuclear  weapons 
from  great  distances  by  missiles  it  will 
not  always  be  possible  to  tell  from  which 
quarter  a  missile  of  this  sort  has  come. 

Third.  There  is  greater  chance  of 
nuclear  accident  and  nuclear  reckless¬ 
ness  where  the  precondition  for  political 
responsibility  does  not  exist. 

Fourth.  By  such  transfers  we  are  com¬ 
pletely  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  denuclearized  zone  in  Europe;  or 
any  kind  of  disengagement. 

Fifth.  By  such  transfer  we  entrench 
further  the  Soviet  Union’s  domination  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries  since 
the  Soviets  will  not  let  those  nations 
have  nuclear  weapons  without  controls 
because  of  the  danger  that  these  nations 
might  use  them  to  gain  their  freedom 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently, 
Soviet  military  and  technical  forces  in 
each  satellite  will  increase,  the  satellite 
governments  will  have  even  less  inde¬ 
pendence  than  they  do  now,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  nations  will  suffer  an  even 
greater  loss  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  a  roller  coaster 
headed  for  destruction  with  atomic 
weapons.  We  think  we  control  them,  but 
I  am  afraid  they  are  beginning  to  control 
us.  For  the  sake  of  civilization,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  let  us  stop  this  mad¬ 
ness  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  I  hope  that  the 
Joint  Committee  will  not  be  misled  by  the 
sweet  sounding  words  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  I  pray  that  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will 
strongly  repudiate  the  administration’s 
foolhardy  position. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Slack  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bailey),  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sikes)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  February  15 
and  February  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 


Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  McMillan  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  certain  speeches. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  an  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Mr.  Doyle  and  to  include  a  letter,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  will  exceed  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Printer  to  cost  $222.75. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  editorial  on  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  Flood  in  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bonner  and  to  include  a  news¬ 
paper  article. 

Mr.  Lane  in  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  to  include  extrane¬ 
ous  matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  excerpts 
from  a  speech. 

Mr.  Laird,  to  follow  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Kastenmeier  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mrs.  Church  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Westland  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Breeding  and  to  include  a  commit¬ 
tee  report,  notwithstanding  the  cost  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  be 
$263.25. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Vanik,  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  in  his  special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  in¬ 
clude  two  editorials  from  the  Lowell  Sun, 
of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  10  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDonough  and  to  include  a 
speech  by  former  Governor  McKeldin. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : ) 

Mr.  Mumma. 

Mrs.  St.  George  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Libonati,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow¬ 
ing  : ) 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Fogarty  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Rutherford. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  that  point  previous  to  the 
vote  taken  on  passage  of  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  465  on  February  2,  1960. 
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Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  540.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
King; 

S.  981.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt 
&  Co.; 

S.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harve  M. 
Duggins;  and 

S.  2231.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  membership  and  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children’s  Institute,  formerly 
known  as  the  American  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIB  ON  ATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o’clock  and  57  min¬ 
utes  p.m.)  the  House,  pursuant  to  its 
previous  order,  adjourned  until  Monday, 
February  8,  1960,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu¬ 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1775.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA) ,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  323);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1776.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  audit  of  the  abaca  fiber  pro¬ 
gram,  administered  by  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  (GSA) ,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  324);  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

1777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Gar¬ 
rison  Diversion  Unit,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
(H.  Doc.  No.  325);  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

1778.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  by  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  dated 
February  4,  1960,  covering  refunds  and  cred¬ 
its  of  internal-revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  326); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1779.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  entitled  “A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1780.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  303(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  by  increasing  per  diem  rates  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  actual  expenses  incident  to 


travel”;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices. 

1781.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  J-69 
turbojet  engines  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  contracts  with  Continental  Avia¬ 
tion  and  Engineering  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1782.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  surplus  property  program  for  educational 
and  public  health  purposes  by  the  Division 
of  Surplus  Property  Utilization,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  HEW’s 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Denver  regions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions. 

1783.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  review  of  procurement  of  air¬ 
frame  spare  parts  and  ammunition  at  the 
Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area  (OOAMA),  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1784.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  military  assistance  program  for 
Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1785.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proopsed 
legislation  entitled  ‘‘a  bill  to  provide  for 
withdrawal  and  reservation  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Range,  Nev.,  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes.”  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1786.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  entitled  ‘‘a  bill  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Importation  or  shipment  on 
injurious  mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  fish, 
and  reptiles  (18  U.S.C.,  secs.  42(a),  42(b)); 
and  relating  to  the  transportation  or  receipt 
of  wild  mammals  or  birds  taken  in  violation 
of  State,  national,  or  foreign  laws  (18  U.S.C., 
sec.  43) ,  and  for  other  purposes”;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1787.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
relating  to  positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  general  schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  the  calendar 
year  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1788.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  revised  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  authorize  ap¬ 
propriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  research  and  development,  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses”;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

1789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  ‘‘A  bill  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1790.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Huguette  Bernard,  A8562261,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1791.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
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Public  Law  863,  SDth  Congress;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1792.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  tb  J 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1793.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  tire  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  House  Joint  Resolution  567. 
Joint  resolution  to  effect  immediately  the 
transfer  of  the  Development  Operations  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1240).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3375.  A  bill  to  en¬ 
courage  and  stimulate  the  production  and 
conservation  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
through  research  and  development  by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act¬ 
ing  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  contract 
for  coal  research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1241).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9664.  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1242) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  3610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa¬ 
ter  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage-treatment  works; 
to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pollution 
Control;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1243).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  439.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  9331,  a  bill  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  children;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1244).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9331.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  children;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1245) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MASON: 

H.R.  10181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  10182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits 
of  loyalty  and  allegiance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  10183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  10184.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
quotas,  to  authorize  the  President  to  reduce 
quotas  of  certain  foreign  nations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  10185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10186.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  10187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056,  to  pro¬ 
vide  penalties  for  threats  against  the  succes¬ 
sors  to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize  their 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10188.  A  bill  to  include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  assaults  and  homicides;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 

H.R.  10189.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  participation  in  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program  for 
individuals  who  are  opposed  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  program  on  grounds  of  con¬ 
science  or  religious  belief;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAGUE: 

H.R.  10190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  provide  that 
marketing  agencies  shall  not  be  liable  for 
selling  livestock  mortgaged  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  10191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  authorization  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  10192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  10193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  retention  of  judge  advocates 
and  law  specialist  officers  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  10194.  A  bill  to  require  that  warn¬ 
ings  be  printed  on  certain  plastic  bags 
chipped  in  Interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  10195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  for  vet¬ 


erans  of  service  after  January  31,  1955;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  10196.  A  1)111  to  clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  10197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rates  of  compensation  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Federal  Government  in  appro¬ 
priate  relationship  to  local  prevailing  rates 
for  similar  positions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARMON: 

H.R.  10198.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
involuntary  liquidation  of  LIFO  inventories 
as  the  result  of  labor  disputes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  10201.  A  bill  relative  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  automobiles  in  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  10202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans’ 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  3-year  pre¬ 
sumption  of  service  connection  for  active 
tuberculous  disease  cases  in  peacetime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 

H.R.  10203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  10204.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  10205.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  milk -marketing  order  to  milk 
produced  in  certain  counties  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  farmers  producing  milk  in  such  coun¬ 
ties;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  10206.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

H.R.  10207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  west  of  Platte, 
S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  10208.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed¬ 
erated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10209.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment 
of  certain  claims  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  10210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  any  article  imported 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  purposes  shall  be  free  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.R.  10211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  nonprofit  conservation  organizations 
otherwise  entitled  thereto  even  though  their 


activities  may  include  the  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 

H.R.  10212.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  10213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  halt  the  serious  slump  in 
residential  construction,  to  increase  both 
on-site  and  off-site  job  opportunities,  to 
help  achieve  an  expanding  full  employment 
economy,  and  to  broaden  homeownership 
opportunities  for  the  American  people;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  10214.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  10215.  A  bill  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
“An  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska.”,  approved  June  7,  1910  (36  Stat. 
459);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  10216.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10217.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any 
project  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAUND : 

H.R.  10218.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  10219.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  10220.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

H.R.  10221.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of 
price  support  which  may  be  made  available 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
$5,000  per  person  per  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 

H.R.  10222.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  States  in  their  efforts  to  promote,  estab¬ 
lish,  and  maintain  safe  workplaces  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  industry,  thereby  reducing  human 
suffering  and  financial  loss  and  increasing 
production  through  safeguarding  available 
manpower;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  providing  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  602.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  henceforth  the 
■week  in  May  of  each  year  in  which  falls  the 
third  Friday  of  that  month  as  National 
Transportation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negoti¬ 
ations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  581.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  joint  committee  to  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  Stated  to  take  posi¬ 
tive  steps  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  United 
States  in  the  space  race;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  582.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  under  section  3(e)  of  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act, 
the  express  approval  of  the  Congress  for  the 
disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  ap¬ 
proximately  470,000  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  relative  to  urging 
the  removal  of  present  limits  on  matching 
State  funds  for  old-age  assistance  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ■«" 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURLESON : 

H.R.  10223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sumiko 
Katsube;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  10224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yee 
Choi  Eng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 

H.R.  10225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zofla 
(Abramczyk)  Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  10226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
George  Kanellopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  O’NEILL: 

H.R.  10227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iolanda 
Iebba  Altimari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  10228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Ozog-Witek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  10229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Biong  Woo  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  10230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Rosenstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  10231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Reyes  Arias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.R.  10232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  I. 
Sifuentes  (Sueko  Izena) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

334.  Mr.  HENDERSON  presented  a  petition 
of  Clifford  Hale,  Sr.  and  others  of  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  relative  to  being  in  favor  of 
the  payment  of  a  pension  to  World  War  I 
veterans  as  stipulated  in  pension  bill  H.R. 
9336,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affairs. 


Advertising  Builds  the  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  obtained  a  rare 
insight  both  into  the  effectiveness  of 
television  and  the  ability  of  our  national 
economy  to  grow  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Thursday,  Febru¬ 
ary  4. 

As  one  of  those  privileged  to  attend 
the  meeting,  arranged  by  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc.,  whose  board 
of  directors  is  headed  by  Otto  Brandt,  of 
KING-TV,  Seattle,  I  commend  both  the 
fine  presentation  made  and  the  response 
delivered  by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Magnuson’s  remarks  be  planted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Mag- 

ntj son.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington 

Senator  Magnuson.  Thank  you,  Pete  Cash. 

I  am  convinced  that  TV  advertising  is  an 
important  part  of  our  economy. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  it’s  a  very  young 
industry.  I  am  convinced  also  that  we  are 
very  young  ourselves,  but  the  time  goes  by 
quickly,  and  probably  as  in  advertising,  as  in 
politics,  the  time  is  now. 

I  am  glad  for  the  invitation  to  be  here  this 
morning.  I  am  particularly  pleased  because 
my  old  friend  Otto  Brandt,  who  is  one  of 
your  officers,  invited  me.  He  is  one  of  the 
fine  and  responsible  citizens  of  our  com¬ 
munity. 

Television  advertising,  however,  faces  a  sort 
of  arduous  task,  a  searching  task;  it  is  young; 
the  whole  medium  is  young,  and  that  is  why 
I  suppose  in  the  last  few  months  they  have 
taken  the  youngster  out  in  the  woodshed  and 
given  him  a  little  spanking.  I  don’t  think 
that  will  hurt  him;  I  think  probably  that 
will  make  him  grow  up  to  be  a  better  person. 

But  television,  and  television  advertising 
as  an  adjunct,  is  in  the  public  domain,  and 
therefore  the  responsibility  to  the  public 
becomes  a  real  and  a  real  moving  thing  with 
all  of  you  engaged  in  this  industry.  It  is  a 
little  different  than  the  normal  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  if  this  movie  showed  any¬ 
thing  this  morning,  it  showed  that  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  great  medium  of  television  is  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
therefore  the  greater  the  responsibility  to 
you  people. 

I  suppose  if  I  were  to  suggest  anything 
this  morning  looking  at  it  from  my  angle, 
when  you  attract,  intrigue  and  intrude,  that 
that  responsibility  would  carry  with  it  that 
you  do  so  in  good  taste;  that  you  do  so  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  responsibility  that  indi¬ 
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rectly  you  have  because  this  is  in  the  public 
domain. 

There  are  only  so  many  channels,  as  you 
all  well  know;  so  much  available  space  in 
the  spectrum.  There  are  only  so  many 
hours  in  the  day,  and  that  narrows  the  im¬ 
pact  of  what  you  people  do  in  television  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  there  again,  this  would  point 
up  the  great  responsibility. 

For  instance,  that  public  domain  is  now 
being  used  by  just  a  few  channels.  For 
instance,  there  are  other  ustes  that  domain 
might  be  put  to.  I  think  of  eduactional  TV, 
which  offers  a  great  future  to  the  problem 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  this  morning  is  con¬ 
sidering,  namely,  the  school  problem. 

I  suggest  that  probably  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  you  people  in  the  whole  indus¬ 
try,  from  the  licensee,  to  the  advertisers,  to 
the  agencies,  and  those  of  you  associated, 
consider  as  part  of  your  public  responsibility. 
Because  if  you  don’t  accept  that  responsi¬ 
bility,  .which  I  think  you  have,  or  at  least 
I  think  you  are  .becoming  more  conscious  of 
it — the  very  fact  that  you  meet  here  today 
and  break  bread,  and  exchange  ideas  about 
it,  the  future,  or  the  now,  of  television, 
surely  augurs  good  for  the  fact  that  you  do 
accept  the  responsibility  that  you  have  to 
the  American  public. 

I  am  sure  you  will  do  that;  I  am  sure  you 
will  realize  it;  I  am  sure  also  that  you  will 
face  up  to  it,  and  we  who  are  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  are  part  also  of  that  public  re¬ 
sponsibility,  those  of  us  in  particular  who 
have  charge  of  the  committees  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  that  deal  with 
this  new  media  of  television,  also  feel  that 
you  will  measure  up  to  that  responsibility. 

For  instance,  when  I  said  Otto  Brandt  is 
a  responsible  citizen  of  our  community,  one 
of  your  high  officers,  that  is  true,  and  when 
a  man  is  a  responsible  citizen  I  think  he 
assumes  his  responsibility  in  that  light. 

So  I  do  congratulate  you  on  having  an 
organization  of  this  type  and  putting  to¬ 
gether  this  very  vivid  film.  It  is  not  only 
vivid  to  the  mind  and  the  eye,  but  it  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fast-moving  world. 
You  are  part  of  the  Nation’s  economy,  and 
without  advertising  I  don’t  suppose  America 
would  be — despite  all  the  talk  you  hear — 
the  greatest  power  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  power  in  the  world 
today,  and  in  that  role  you  play  a  very 
important  part. 

We  up  in  the  Congress  have  a  deep  feeling, 
I  believe,  leaving  out  headlines  or  specific 
instances  that  we  have  been  reading  about 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  or  past  few  months, 
have  a  great  feeling  that  the  industry  of 
which  you  are  a  part  is  going  to  take  care 
of  a  lot  of  these  so-called  evils  themselves, 
because  you  are  responsible  citizens,  and 
when  I  say  good  taste,  I  mean  that.  When 
you  intrude  into  the  American  home,  you 
must  do  it  in  good  taste;  you  must  do  it 
honestly;  you  must  not  be  carried  away  by 
a  portion  of  this  film  which  pointed  out 
that  if  your  competitor  does  something, 
you  have  got  to  do  something,  too. 

Sometimes  because  the  speed,  the  haste 
that  is  necessary,  does  move  people  to  do 
something  that  may  not  be  in  the  public 
responsibility,  and  may  be  sometimes  in  what 
I  like  to  term  bad  taste,  maybe  we  should 
look  twice  at  some  of  the  things  we  do  in 
advertising,  which  I  hope  you  will.  And  in 
doing  that,  you  are  going  to  help  all  of  us, 


the  public,  the  Government,  and  yourselves, 
to  make  this  the  thing  that  we  hope  it  will 
be,  a  great  force  in  not  only  a  free  America, 
but  in  the  economy  of  these  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause.]  '  1 


Survival  Is  Possible — Hopeless  Message 

of  “On  the  Beach”  Overlooks  Possibil¬ 
ity  for  Protection  Against  Fallout 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  State  [Kenneth 
B.  Keating],  arranged  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  for  their 
staffs  and  families,  to  witness  a  special 
showing  of  the  popular  motion  picture 
“On  the  Beach.”  This  film,  starring 
Ava  Gardner  and  Gregory  Peck,  purports 
to  represent  the  end  of  the  world  as 
atomic  fallout  from  a  nuclear  war  al¬ 
ready  concluded  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  gradually  filters  down  into  Aus¬ 
tralia.  This  motion  picture  certainly 
packs  an  emotional  wallop  and  puts 
across,  of  course,  the  need  for  all  of  us 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of 
elements  of  unrealism  in  the  film  which 
could,  I  think,  have  very  disturbing  con¬ 
sequences.  The  casual  moviegoer  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
Mr.  Peck  would  ever  leave  as  attractive 
a  young  lady  as  Miss  Gardner  alone  and 
unprotected  “on  the  beach”  and  take  his 
ship  and  crew  out  to  sea  alone  for  a  few 
more  days  of  survival.  But  this  bit  of 
unrealism  is  only  one  small  evidence  of 
the  basic  unrealism  of  the  film  as  a 
whole,  which  revolves  chiefly  around  the 
point  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
protect  ourselves  against  atomic  radia¬ 
tion  or  fallout.  The  people  in  the  film 
stand  quietly  by  and  wait  for  death  to 
overtake  them. 

Such  a  message  is,  of  course,  com¬ 
pletely  contrary  to  the  facts.  There  are 
many  things  indeed  which  can  be  done 
to  protect  us  against  radiation,  as  even 
Mx-.  Peck’s  Ship’s  actions  in  the  film 
demonstrate.  In  fact  .the  impression 
that  we  are  absolutely  helpless  in  the 
face  of  radiation  and  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it  could  ac¬ 
tually  do  very  great  harm  to  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  program. 

In  that  connection  action  which  has 
been  recently  taken  by  the  Civilian  De- 
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fense  organization  in  my  State  of  New 
York  in  circulating  a  booklet  entitled 
“Protection  From  Radioactive  Fallout’’ 
is  most  significant  and  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  positive  steps  we  can  take, 
and  should  make  plans  to  take,  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  from  the  helpless  fictional 
situation  which  “On  the  Beach”  repre¬ 
sents.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  we 
protect  ourselves  in  advance  against 
radioactive  fallout  may  well  contribute, 
in  my  opinion,  in  deterring  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  such  incident. 

To  illustrate  the  impact  of  this  little 
booklet,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 
of  February  2  describing  it: 

Handbook  for  Survival 

Over  the  weekend,  local  Boy  Scouts  dis¬ 
tributed  free  handbooks,  entitled  “Protec¬ 
tion  From  Radioactive  Fallout.’’  Material 
contained  in  the  booklets  is  based  on  a  re¬ 
port  made  to  Governor  Rockefeller  concern¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  radioactive  fallout  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  It  spells  out  the 
protective  steps  to  be  taken  for  survival 
of  citizens. 

The  handbook  describes  the  hazards  of 
fallout,  how  it  spreads,  and  what  measures 
responsible  citizens  should  be  prepared  to 
take  for  the  protection  of  their  families.  It 
could  be  a  ticket  to  life,  should  an  atomic 
bomb  ever  be  dropped  in  this  area. 

Those  who  received  one  of  these  little 
booklets  should  peruse  it  thoroughly.  Those 
who  were  missed  should  make  it  a  point  to 
obtain  a  copy.  They  are  available  from 
members  of  Scout  troops  or  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  County  civil  defense  organization. 

A  little  knowledge  may  at  times  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing.  But  in  other ‘cases  and  nu¬ 
clear  warfare  is  certainly  such  a  case,  knowl¬ 
edge,  little  or  great,  could  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  life  and  death. 


A  Positive  Means  for  Combating 
Pornographic  Literature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  tre¬ 
mendous  interest  has  been  generated  all 
over  the  country  in  the  great  effort  to 
combat  the  spread  of  pornographic  lit¬ 
erature  and  other  materials.  Religious 
and  civic  groups,  government  officials  at 
all  levels,  and  just  plain  interested  citi¬ 
zens  have  joined  the  fray  with  particular 
emphasis  on  means  for  preventing  the 
flood  of  obscene  publications  into  the 
hands  of  our  young  people. 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  in  this  field,  each  of  which  holds 
some  promise  for  finding  solutions  to  this 
perplexing-  problem.  I  am  hopeful  Con¬ 
gress  will  act  soon  in  this  area. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)-  Democrat  &  Chronicle  pointed 
up  a  positive  means  for  combating  the 
spread  of  pornographic  literature.  The 
Batavia  (N.Y.)  Youth  Bureau  suggests  < 
that  a  good  way  to  stamp  out  smut  is  by 


keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  mails. 
The  Democrat  &  Chronicle  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  parents  launch  their  own 
campaigns  to  get  interesting  and  whole¬ 
some  reading  into  the  hands  of  their 
children,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  kind  of  literature. 
There  is  certainly  great  merit  in  this 
editorial’s  comment  that  “the  problem 
of  salacious  literature  finding  its  way 
into  young  hands  does  not  exist  for 
youngsters  who  have  been  intelligently 
and  skillfully  motivated  in  their  read¬ 
ing.”  I  hope  this  idea  will  gain  wide 
circulation,  because  it  contains  great 
promise. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  which  has  consistently  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  wipe  out  the 
flood  of  filth,  for  its  editorial  stand,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Right  Reading 

While  police  and  citizens’  committees 
everywhere  are  debating  how  best  to  protect 
children  from  indecent  books,  the  Batavia 
Youth  Bureau  comes  up  with  a  suggestion 
so  simple  many  agencies  haven’t  thought  of 
it.  That  is  for  parents  to  do  the  protecting. 
Specifically  the  Batavia  Youth  Bureau  asks 
that  parents  watch  the  mails  for  offensive 
reading  matter  addressed  to  minors. 

Parents  can  do  more.  From  the  moment 
youngsters  begin  to  recognize  words,  they 
should  be  provided  with  wholesome  read¬ 
ing  *  *  *  preferably  in  books  they  them¬ 
selves  own.  A  colleague,  besides  drastically 
rationing  televiewing  time  for  his  young¬ 
sters,  lets  the  light  stay  on  in  their  rooms 
an  additional  half  hour  if  its  spent  read¬ 
ing.  Other  parents  are  reviving  the  art  of 
reading  aloud. 

The  point  is  that  the  problem  of  salacious 
literature  finding  its  way  into  young  hands 
does  not  exist  for  youngsters  who  have  been 
intelligently  and  skillfully  motivated  in 
their  reading. 


World  War  I  Veterans’  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HENDERSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  have  been  appealing  to  Congress  for  a 
pension.  Members  of  the  several  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  organization  in  the  15th 
District  of  Ohio  have  advised  me  that 
they  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  con¬ 
vince  Congress  of  the  need  for  such 
legislation. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  Muskingum  County  Bar¬ 
racks  454  in  Zanesville  setting  forth  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  pension  legis¬ 
lation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 


February  4, 

Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  January  27,  1960. 

Dear  Congresman  Henderson:  I  remem¬ 
ber — yes,  I  remember  well — 42  years  ago  In 
1917  when  President  Wilson  declared  war  on 
Germany;  the  call  to  arms  when  so  many 
enlisted;  the  selling  of  war  bonds;  the 
speeches;  the  songs — “Over  there,  and  we 
won’t  come  back  till  it’s  over,  over  there.” 

The  camps;  the  ships  that  carried  us  over 
there;  the  sleeping  quarters  where  baggage 
was  formerly  carried;  the  subs  that  sank 
many  ships;  and  the  landing  on  French  soil. 
Yes,  we  had  come  for  a  purpose — a  just 
cause — so  that  freedom  would  not- perish 
from  this  earth. 

Yes,  I  remember  the  battles  in  the  early 
part — Belleau  Woods,  Chateau  Thierre. 
Meuse-Argonne,  and  many  others;  how  we 
fought  with  airplanes  (called  crates)  and 
the  French  75  guns;  how  we  lived  and  slept 
in  the  trenches  for  $30  a  month  (many 
never  returned  but  sleep  eternally  in  Flan¬ 
ders  Field);  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
on  November  11,  1918,  in  a  railroad  ear  in 
France,  so  that  this  war  would  end  all  wars; 
also  Armistice  Day,  1918,  and  the  singing  and 
rejoicing  that  the  war  had  ended  in  victory 
and  glory  for  us  and  our  allies. 

So  now  all  we  ask  is  that  the  remaining 
“forgotten  soldiers”  be  given  an  adequate 
pension,  with  no  penalties  attached  because 
of  a  little  savings  or  income  which  he  or  his 
wife  may  have. 

Pensionas  given  to  all  ex-Presidents  and 
ex-Presidents’  wives  (also  Congressmen  and 
generals)  have  no  penalties  attached  be¬ 
cause  of  their  earnings  or  their  wife’s  earn¬ 
ings  or  because  of  their  incomes.  We  ask 
only  for  the  same  conideration  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  1917  which  is  now  given  to  the 
Spanish  War  veterans. 

Yes,  all  of  us  remember  last  Armistice 
Day,  November  11,  1959,  when  taps  were 
blown  and  the  guns  facing  the  east  were 
fired  in  memory  of  those  who  have  answered 
their  last  rollcall.  As  one  speaker  said, 
“They  should  be  remembered  this  day  and 
every  day  for  the  sacrifices  they  made  so 
that  we  might  have  peace  and  liberty  once 
more.”  Permit  us  to  remind  you .  of  the 
World  War  I  veterans  who  remembered  to 
join  the  U.S.  forces  in  1917  and  who  did  not 
forget  to  salute  our  flag  in  1959.  We  now 
ask  that  you  not  forget  the  veterans  of  1917. 

We  now  respectfully  ask  that  you,  as  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  amend  pension  bill  No.  7650  of  1959, 
or  pass  bill  H.R.  9336  without  income  penal¬ 
ties  attached  and  that  this  be  done  this  year. 

An  early  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Muskingum  County  Barracks 
No.  454, 

Frank  J.  Shurtz, 

Past  Commander. 


International  Development  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Development  Association  is  a 
fine  new  instrument  for  the  development 
of  the  high  capabilities  of  full  association 
among  free  nations  and  freemen  for  high 
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policy.  It  has  the  potential  of  expand¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  industrially  newly  develop¬ 
ing  nations  such  as  India  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  free  world  which  faces  crisis 
times  on  a  large  scale  within  a  few  years 
unless  considerably  more  aid  is  forth¬ 
coming  to  enable  its  development  plan 
to  succeed.  As  the  soft  currency  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  World  Bank,  IDA  needs  the 
prompt  approval  of  its  charter  if  it  is  to 
do  the  work  for  which  it  was  created.  It 
will  support  a  lending  program  of  $160 
million  annually  to  newly  developing  na¬ 
tions,  which  is  really  not  more  than  a 
beginning  but  which  provides  a  base  for 
development  and  broader  application.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “A  Beginning,”  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  February  2, 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Beginning 

Member  nations  of  the  World  Bank  ought 
to  lose  no  time  in  approving  the  charter  of 
the  Bank’s  new  soft  loan  subsidiary,  the 
International  Development  Association.  The 
initial  capitalization  of  $1  billion,  with  about 
four-fifths  of  it  in  hard  currencies,  will  sup¬ 
port  a  lending  program  of  only  some  $160 
million  a  year  to  underdeveloped  nations. 
Obviously  this  will  need  to  be  expanded  be¬ 
fore  IDA  can  take  on  a  truly  significant  share 
of  the  economic  development  task. 

India  alone,  for  example,  will  require  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  much  assistance  annually  if  it 
is  to  break  the  tightening  grip  of  poverty. 
Thus  the  industrial  countries  cannot  view 
their  IDA  subscriptions  as  alternatives  to 
continuing  national  programs,  at  least  until 
the  IDA’S  sights  are  materially  lifted.  Nor 
should  there  be  any  Illusion -that  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  soft  currencies  by  countries 
which  have  acquired  large  amounts  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  lessen  the  need  for  hard  capital  in 
the  early  stages. 

With  the  experience  and  integrity  of  the 
World  Bank  behind  it,  IDA  ought  in  time  to 
attract  a  growing  proportion  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  nations’  foreign  economic  assistance 
funds.  Through  such  a  multilateral  ap¬ 
proach.  the  broadest  possible  participation 
would  be  assured,  while  the  political  and 
other  inhibitions  that  often  attach  to  strictly 
bilateral  aid  programs  could  be  avoided.  Ul¬ 
timately,  this  new  window  at  the  Bank 
could  become  the  focal  point  for  a  mighty, 
free-world  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  “haves”  and  the  “have-nots,”  to  which 
the  latter  could  in  time  make  their  own 
growing  contribution.  ■> 


The  Need  for  Depressed  Area  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  27,  1960 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con¬ 
gress  gets  down  to  the  business  of  acting 
upon  the  many  important  issues  that 
must  be  acted  upon  in  the  coming 
months,  it  is  important  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  be  apprised  of  two  important  facts 
relating  to  a  highly  urgent  matter : 


First.  Despite  the  rising  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  industrial  and  business  activity, 
there  remain  surplus  labor  areas  in 
which  thousands  of  American  families 
are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter; 
and 

Second.  President  Eisenhower  has  re¬ 
iterated  his  desire  for  legislation  to  assist 
areas  of  urgent  need. 

The  White  House  position  in  this  re¬ 
gard  should  be  noted  carefully  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  has  appealed 
for  a  law  specifically  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  regions  of  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  he  cannot  in  conscience 
subscribe  to  the  catchall  bills  that  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  to  a  reasonable  and 
proper  measure  an  assortment  of  pork 
barrel  projects  that  have  no  relevance  to 
distressed  areas.  Nor  can  any  of  us 
whose  immediate  concern  is  for  those 
unemployed  citizens  who.  have  been  look¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  Congress  to  take  the  lead 
in  stimulating  •  the  economy  of  their 
neglected  communities. 

Surplus  labor  legislation  should  and 
must  be  kept  free  of  political  implication, 
for  the  savage  consequence  of  prolonged 
unemployment  have  no  regard  for  party 
affiliation.  A  number  of  the  depressed 
regions  are  represented  by  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  have  been  working  with  many  of  my 
friends  over  there  for  many  months  on 
this  problem.  Those  of  us  who  have 
walked  through  stricken  communities 
cannot  help  but  resent  their  situation 
in  a  period  when  most  of  America  is 
enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
Our  only  recourse  is  to  appeal  to  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  districts  which  have  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  the  horror  of  chronic 
idleness  persisting  in  our  constituencies 
for  many  years. 

I  do  not  belittle  efforts  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  put  forth  in  its  program 
to  wipe  out  pockets  of  unemployment. 
In  many  States  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  success  in  the  small  business  pro¬ 
grams,  financial  assistance  for  urban  re¬ 
newal,  public  facilities.  State  and  local 
industrial  development  corporations,  and 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
and  construction  of  Government  facil¬ 
ities. 

Yet  even  these  projects  have  their 
limitations,  with  some  areas  almost 
wholly  outside  the  perimeter  of  benefits 
extended.  A  sound  distressed  area  bill 
is  therefore  vital  to  reinvigorate  the 
economy  of  those  communities  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  other 
Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  a  distressed 
area  bill  soon  after  the  85th  Congress 
convened  in  1958.  Similar  bills  have 
been  proposed  by  other  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Which  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  is  enacted  is  of  no  significance.  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  give  my  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  to  whichever  one  comes  up 
for  a  vote.  I  asl^  only  that  the  House  re¬ 
ject  any  attempts  to  tack  on  a  myriad 
of  other  items  that  have  no  relationship 
to  the  serious  problem  which  is  facing  us 
at  this  time,  and  work  towards  a  bill 
that  will  become  a  reality. 


The  Right  To  Vote  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39  which,  among  other 
things,  gives  Washington,  D.C.,  residents 
the  right  to  vote.  This,  together  with 
the  home  rule  legislation  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year,  culminates  what 
has  been  an  arduous,  but  gratifying,  ef¬ 
fort  in  giving  the  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  the  full  measure  of  self- 
government  which  they  so  rightly 
deserve. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  KeAtingI,  in 
proposing  the  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39,  and  I  share  their 
hopes  that  our  efforts  will  be  duplicated 
by  early  action  in  the  House. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  3  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  4  carried  edi¬ 
torials  commenting  on  the  success  of  the 
Keating  amendment  and  expressing 
similar  hopes  that  the  House  will  act 
quickly  in  approving  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi¬ 
torials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  3, 
1960] 

Three  Cheers 

The  heavy  Senate  majority,  comfortably 
exceeding  the  required  two-thirds,  which 
approved  the  Constitutional  amendment  yes¬ 
terday  granting  Washington  residents  the 
right  to  vote  for  President,  Vice  President, 
and  representation  in  Congress,  is  something 
to  cheer  about. 

Some  65  proposals  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  past  83 
years.  A  few  have  received  adverse  reports 
from  committees  and  about  as  many  have 
been  favorably  reported.  But  yesterday’s 
Senate  vote  on  the  Keating  resolution,  pre¬ 
viously  sponsored  also  by  Senator  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Beall,  of  Maryland,  was 
the  first  time  the  matter  has  ever  received 
a  test  on  the  floor  in  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

We  are  confident  that  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  it  will  be  as  de¬ 
cisively  approved.  For  it  is  unthinkable 
that  the  extraordinary  contradiction,  here 
at  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  of  everything 
we  preach  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  regarding  the  right  to  vote  can  much 
longer  to  condoned.  We  would  have  wished 
that  the  Keating  resolution  could  have  been 
considered  alone  and  on  its  own  merits, 
rather  than  as  part  of  a  package  containing 
two  other  Constitutional  amendments,  one 
of  them  of  more  political  than  actual  im¬ 
portance..  But  the  Senate  vote  yesterday 
was  of  great  significance  in  registering  the 
support  of  the  District’s  cause  by  so  many 
Senators. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  now  receive  the 
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Senate  resolution,  is  headed  by  a  chairman 
who  long  since  demonstrated  his  own  sup¬ 
port  of  its  objectives.  When  the  late  Hat¬ 
ton  Sumners,  of  Texas  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  present 
chairman,  Representative  Celler,  of  New 
York,  conducted  hearings  on  a  somewhat 
similar  resolution  which  brought  a  favorable 
report  from  the  committee.  Many  Members 
of  the  House,  unable  to  stomach  home  rule, 
have  indicated  their  support  of  granting  to 
residents  of  Washington  their  basic  rights 
as  citizens  to  be  represented  in  their  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  These  are  the  rights 
secured  by  the  Senate-approved  amendment. 

We  hope  Chairman  Celler  will  arrange 
prompt  hearings,  and  that  the  amendment 
will  be  sent  to  the  50  States  in  this  election 
year  of  1960. 

Salute  to  the  Senate 

The  Senate’s  feat  of  Tuesday  is  nothing 
less  than  a  constitutional  handspring.  Two 
of  the  constitutional  amendments  it  ap¬ 
proved  with  dramatic  speed  have  been  kick¬ 
ing  around  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  for 
decades.  Apparently  the  sponsors  were  able 
to  catch  the  Senate  in  an  amending  mood. 
In  any  event,  the  coup  is  a  remarkable  one, 
and  it  greatly  encourages  hope  that  three 
grave  defects  in  the  Constitution  can  now 
be  remedied. 

Ordinarily  it  is  risky  to  tie  several  amend¬ 
ments  together,  as  this  gives  the  opposition 
to  each  a  chance  to  combine  and  kill  them 
all.  Fortunately,  this  did  not  happen  in  the 
Senate.  If  the  House  will  now  accept  the 
entire  package,  each  amendment  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  on  its  merits  by  the  States, 
under  terms  of  the  resolution.  At  least  that 
will  prevent  one  amendment  from  dragging 
on  the  others  in  the  ratification  process. 

This  newspaper  has  previously  given  hearty 
support  to  the  objectives  behind  all  of  these 
amendments.  The  poll  tax  is  a  discredited 
device  used  largely  to  disfranchise  poor  Ne¬ 
groes  in  five  Southern  States.  We  applaud 
the  Senate  vote  to  wipe  it  out.  Senator 
Kkfauver’s  amendment  to  authorize  Gover¬ 
nors  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  in  case 
of  a  national  disaster  is  also  a  laudable  pre¬ 
caution  in  these  days  of  nuclear  rockets. 
The  Keating  amendment  to  permit  District 
residents  to  vote  in  presidential  elections  is 
a  simple  act  of  justice  that  should  have  been 
approved  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Some  fear  is  being  expressed  that  this  pro¬ 
posed  grant  of  national  suffrage  to  residents 
of  the  District  may  impede  action  on  the 
District  home  rule  bill  in  the  House.  Ac¬ 
tually  these  measures  are  unrelated,  except 
in  one  particular.  The  home  rule  bill,  which 
requires  approval  by  only  a  majority  of  the 
House,  would  create  a  local  government  here, 
with  an  elected  legislature.  Its  chief  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  give  District  residents  a  voice  in 
their  local  government  and  to  relieve  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  burden  of  serving  as  a  city 
council. 

The  Keating  amendment,  which  must  have 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  would  enable  District  residents  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors  as  if  the  Dis¬ 
trict  were  a  State  and  for  delegates  to  the 
House  equal  to  the  number  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  the  District  would  have  if  it  were 
a  State.  The  proposed  delegates  could  be 
transformed  into  voting  Representatives  by 
act  of  Congress.  We  should  much  prefer  an 
amendment  that  would  make  these  proposed 
legislators  full-fledged  Representatives  from 
the  outset.  But  the  amendment  as  it  stands 
would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

The  only  overlap  between  the  home  rule 
bill  and  the  Keating  amendment  comes  at 
this  point.  The  home  rule  bill  calls  for  a 
nonvofing  District  delegate  in  the  House. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  provision  may 
be  stricken  as  a  compromise  to  get  action  on 
the  bill.  That  would  be  a  logical  step  if 


there  is  a  chance  of  getting  House  action 
on  the  three-amendment  package. 

The  most  pressing  step  is  completion  of 
the  roster  of  219  names  on  the  petition  to 
dislodge  the  home  rule  bill  from  the  House 
District  Committee.  No  vision  of  presiden¬ 
tial  suffrage  should  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  this  drive.  If  the  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  candidates  and  for  potential 
Congressmen  can  be  happily  added  to  home 
rule,  the  District  will  indeed  be  grateful. 


Today’s  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga¬ 
zine  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its 
issue  dated  February  8,  1960,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  unusual  but  factual  appraisal 
of  today’s  farm  problem.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  a  lifelong  operating  farmer,  I  can 
testify  to  the  many  frustrations  with 
which  the  modern  farmer  is  faced,  in 
staying  in  step  with  new  developments 
and  financing  new  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities.  Some  legislation  that  was  passed 
to  help  the  farmer  has,  over  the  years, 
been  of  questionable  benefit  to  the  small 
wheat  farmer,  particularly.  I  must  say, 
I  have  not  given  up  hope  for  legislative 
relief  in  1960,  but  the  outlook  is  not 
bright.  The  complexion  of  the  Congress 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  it  would  be 
my  desire  to  lay  aside  political  differ¬ 
ences  on  this  important  matter. 

The  disagreements  among  the  major 
farm  organizations  over  a  basic  ap¬ 
proach,  I  believe,  have  been  tempered  to 
a  small  degree.  Among  our  farm  popu¬ 
lation  itself,  I  believe,  there  is  recogni¬ 
tion  that  a  further  buildup  of  surpluses 
must  be  stopped.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  so  clearly  set  out  in  this  article, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  farmer  could 
cut  his  production  and  stay  in  business 
without  an  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magazine  article  I 
ask  to  include  here  contains  some  basic 
truths  about  the  situation  in  farming 
today,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Where  Modern  Efficiency  Doesn’t  Pay  Off 

Farmers  once  again  are  caught  in  a  squeeze 
between  rising  costs  and  declining  income. 
The  squeeze  is  expected  to  grow  tighter  as 
pay  raises  for  city  workers,  sparked  by  the 
raise  in  steel,  are  passed  on  to  farmers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  on  the  things  they 
buy. 

What  the  farmer  sees  when  he  looks  at  the 
facts  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  chart. 
He  sees,  for  one  thing,  that  efficiency  hasn’t 
paid  off  for  him. 

The  American  farmer,  on  the  average',  has 
increased  his  efficiency  by  65  percent  in  the 
past  10  years.  He  has  done  this  by  invest¬ 
ing  his  own  money,  or  borrowed  money,  in 
new  machinery  and  improved  methods.  This 
improved  efficiency  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  drop  of  7  percent  in  farm  prices. 

By  contrast,  the  city  worker  in  office  and 
factory  has  had  raises  far  greater  than  his 
increase  in  efficiency.  While  efficiency  in 
offices  and  factories  has  gone  up  by  21  per¬ 
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cent  in  the  past  10  years,  pay  has  risen  by  58 
percent.  The  increase  in  efficiency  by  city 
workers  was  due  largely  to  investment  by 
employers  in  new  equipment  and  methods. 

BARGAIN  FOOD?  NO 

Consumers,  however,  have  not  enjoyed 
lower  food  prices  as  a  result  of  declining 
farm  prices. 

The  food  from  U.S.  farms  that  goes  into 
the  market  basket  of  the  average  housewife 
now  returns  the  farmer  12  percent  less  than 
it  did  10  years  ago.  The  housewife,  how¬ 
ever,  has  to  pay  9  percent  more  than  she  paid 
10  years  ago.  Increases  in  “middleman’s" 
costs  have  more  than  offset  the  farmer’s  loss. 

Farmers,  as  a  result,  get  a  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  than  at 
any  time  since  1939. 

Another  comparison  watched  by  the  farmer 
is  the  “parity  ratio,”  official  measure  of  his 
buying  power.  It  has  dropped  nearly  20  per¬ 
cent  since  1950,  to  the  lowest  point  since 
1940.  In  simple  terms,  this  means  that  a 
bushel  of  corn,  a  bale  of  cotton,  a  slaughter 
hog  will  buy  less  than  10  years  ago. 

All  this  has  put  the  farmer  on  a  treadmill. 
He  has  increased  efficiency,  enlarged  his 
farm,  sold  more  products.  But  his  income 
for  a  year's  work  remained  virtually  the  same 
in  1959  as  in  1950 — about  $2,500  for  the 
average  U.S.  farm.  Those  dollars,  today,  are 
worth  18  percent  less  than  in  1950. 

That  is  today's  farm  problem  as  seen  by 
farmers. 

Higher  output  means  gains  for  everybody 


but  the  farmer 

since  1950  Percent 

Workers’  output,  in  factories  and 

offices,  per  man-hour _ up  21 

Workers’  wages  per  hour _ up  58 

Farmers’  output,  per  man-hour _ up  65 

Farmers’  income,  from  products  they 

grow _ down  1 


Result:  Farmers  ended  the  1950’s,  a  “dec¬ 
ade  of  progress,”  with  income  dropping,  de¬ 
spite  increased  efficiency. 

Food  prices  rise  but  farmers  get  less  of  the 
money 

since  1950  Percent 

Housewife’s  cost,  for  a  market  basket 

of  food _ up  9 

“Middlemen’s”  charges,  for  processing 

and  selling  the  food - up  28 

Farmer’s  prices,  for  the  food  in  the 

basket _ down  12 

Result:  Farmers  get  38  percent  of  the 
housewife’s  food  dollar,  their  smallest  share 
since  1939. 

Farm  buying  power  lowest  in  20  years 

Parity  ration,  the  official  measure  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  farm  products : 

Percent  of  the 
1910-14  level 


10  years  ago _ 96 

Now _  77 


Result:  Buying  power  of  farmers’  prod¬ 
ucts  is  at  the  lowest  level  since  August,  1940. 

Basic  data:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


The  Meaning  of  Yeshiva  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  from 
its  modest  beginning  in  1928,  when  750 
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students  formed  its  first  class,  Yeshiva 
University,  in  New  York  City,  has  grown 
to  become  one  of  the  outstanding  centers 
of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Today, 
Yeshiva  University  has  a  student  enroll¬ 
ment  of  5,000,  and  its  dynamic  building 
program  envisages,  in  the  years  ahead,  a 
new  Yeshiva  with  its  own  campus  and 
with  facilities  for  10,000  students. 

Recently,  at  the  annual  scholarship 
dinner  of  Yeshiva  University,  held  in 
New  York  City,  Charles  H.  Silver,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  great 
moving  spirits  behind  the  success  of 
Yeshiva,  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  creation  of  this  university  and 
of  its  meaning  in  the  modem  world  as  a 
symbol  of  spiritual  triumph.  In  view  of 
the  inspirational  character  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to' be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver  at  the  Ye¬ 
shiva  University  Scholarship  Dinner, 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  December  13,  1959 

In  the  procession  of  civilization  no  period 
can  claim  a  monopoly  on  the  defense  of 
human  rights.  Nor  may  any  one  people 
boast  of  being  the  sole  champions  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Every  age  has  had  its  own  struggle  to  keep 
burning  the  lamp  of  liberty  and  learning. 
Every  race  and  creed  has,  at  some  moment 
in  time,  brought  forth  a  leader  to  advance 
the  cause  of  understanding  and  knowledge. 

But  it  has  been  the  particular  obligation 
and  privilege  of  the  Jew  to  bestow  upon  the 
world  the  eternal  blessing  of  our  Holy 
Scriptures — the  law  and  commandments. 
These  have  been  a  beacon  of  hope  and  di¬ 
vine  guidance  to  all  the  generations  of  man. 

And  it  has  been  the  Jew  on  every  page  of 
history,  in  almost  any  corner  of  the  world, 
hounded,  beaten,  and  at  bay,  who  has 
turned  on  his  tormentors  to  cry  out  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  to  strike-*at  least  one  telling  blow 
for  humanity. 

As  we  approach  the  feast  of  lights  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  we  take  pride  in  the  survival  of  their 
fierce  determination  to  protect  the  ancient 
heritage  and  immortal  teachings  of  our  tra¬ 
dition.  We  see  their  flaming  deeds  kindled 
again  in  a  brave  new  nation.  We  see  them 
growing  to  greater  strength  on  our  own 
shores,  in  the  modern  miracle  of  our  great 
university. 

For  what  is  Yeshiva  but  our  people’s  hopes 
and  dreams,  preserved  in  a  notable  center 
of  culture,  as  surely  as  they  have  been  in 
our  noble  Commonwealth  of  Israel. 

One  is  the  embodiment  of  our  legacy  of 
learning.  The  other  is  the  living  symbol  of 
our  love  of  freedom. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  glorious  in  the 
long,  tortured  road  we  have  traveled  through 
space  and  time,  than  the  creation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  citadel  of  learning  whose 
anniversary  we  celebrate  tonight. 

The  very  foot  of  Yeshiva  University  with 
its  17  schools  and  divisions  must  bring  a 
surge  of  pride  to  every  Jewish  soul.  It 
surely  must  All  your  hearts  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  it  does  mine,  that  we  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  share  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  this  vast  contribution  to 
human  knowledge. 

Yeshiva  is  a  wonder  of  our  age,  and  of 
the  ages,  for  here  we  find  an  impossible 


dream  come  true  in  a  type  of  pioneering 
which  combines  the  most  advanced  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  our  missile  age  with  the  im¬ 
perishable  wisdom  of  the  Torah. 

We  have  tapped  the  deep  wellsprings  of 
the  past  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  future. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Yeshiva  University 
has  established  four  graduate  schools,  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  vital  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,  teaching,  social  service, 
and  medicine.  From  the  limited  facilities 
which  offered  meager  accommodation  to  750 
students  in  1928,  we  have  grown  to  a  student 
body  of  5,000,  with  a  faculty  second  to  none. 
The  years  ahead  will  see  a  new  Yeshiva  Uni¬ 
versity  rise  on  its  own  campus  with  class¬ 
rooms  and  dormitories  for  10,000  students, 
on  an  ideal  site,  four  blocks  square  on  Broad¬ 
way,  in  the  eighties.  This  will  be  the  dy¬ 
namic  center  of  the  Yeshiva  University  of 
tomorrow  which  you  are  building  with  your 
hands  and  hearts — and  never -failing  help — 
today. 

Our  graduate  school  of  education  has  be¬ 
come,  in  a  few  short  years,  the  third  largest 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  richly  de¬ 
serving  of  a  building  of  its  own  and  recipient 
of  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  Stern  College  for  Women  has 
earned  such  eminence  that  it  can  accept  only 
one  out  of  every  nine  young  women  who  seek 
to  enter.  Our  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  a  $140  million  city  of  health,  is  the 
only  medical  school  under  Jewish  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  America,  and  is  already  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  seas,  Israel  waits 
watchfully  as  the  Middle  East  rumbles  with 
threats  of  renewed  violence.  And  it  must 
grieve  many  of  you  who  know  the  suffering 
and  anguish  of  the  refugee  and  the  wanderer, 
who  look  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a  haven,  to 
hear  one  of  our  own  leaders  question  the 
principle  of  aid  to  Israel  from  the  Jews  of 
America.  What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  this 
infant  land,  with  more  borders  than  terri¬ 
tory,  and  not  a  day  of  peace,  facing  foes  on 
every  hand,  should  now  be  threatened  by 
one  among  her  friends. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  despite  the 
smiling  assurances  of  our  recent  visitor,  the 
Jew  is  little  better  than  a  tolerated  intruder, 
deprived  of  status  and  even  of  hope  for  a 
better  day.  In  North  Africa,  he  faces  a  har¬ 
rowing  wall  of  hostility.  In  Germany,  he 
sees  the  smouldering  ashes  of  anti-Semitism 
licking  up  into  sickening  new  tongues  of 
hate. 

Even  here,  in  our  own  God-loved  land, 
bombed  synagogues  and  fanatical  pamphlets 
remind  us  that  the  fear-makers  have  not 
abandoned  their  evil  trade. 

Against  this  background  of  darkness  and 
distrust,  the  lights  of  the  Menorah  remind 
us  of  a  handful  of  Jews,  20  centuries  ago, 
who  triumphed  over  adversity  and  seemingly 
certain  defeat.  And  the  soaring  towers  of. 
Yeshiva  tell  the  world  that  our  rich  tradi¬ 
tions  and  love  of  learning  will  survive  the 
threat  of  prejudice  and  the  ravages  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  serve  mankind,  through  all 
eternity. 

Our  feet  have  remained  firmly  fixed  in 
the  shifting  sands  of  time.  Our  eyes  are  set 
on  a  star — and  however  painful  the  climb, 
however  long  or  far  the  winding  path 
ahead— we  shall  remain  faithful  to  our 
destiny : 

To  bear  the  word  of  God. 

To  build  the  world  of  man. 

To  sustain  Israel  as  one  more  beacon  light 
of  justice  and  liberty. 

And  to  support  Yeshiva  for  all  men  of  all 
lands,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  asking  only 
that  they  love  knowledge — and  truth. 


Reapportionment  of  Congressional 
Districts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  present  the  text  of  a  report 
to  me  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  dated  January  5,  1960, 
generally  concerning  the  subject  of  re¬ 
apportionment  of  congressional  districts 
in  connection  with  the  oncoming  antici¬ 
pated  U.S.  census  report.  I  know  it  will 
be  of  nationwide  information  and  inter¬ 
est. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  5,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Clyde  Doyle, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Doyle:  In  response  to  your  re¬ 
quest  of  November  13,  1959,  asking  several 
questions  about  congressional  districts  and 
the  population  of  certain  of  the  States,  the 
legislative  reference  service  submits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  and  materials  for  your 
consideration. 

In  answer  to  question  1 — Which  25  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tain  the  largest  population,  according  to 
latest  information?  • 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  an 
examination  was  made  of  figures  found  in 
the  Census  Bureau’s  files.  These  figures  con¬ 
sist  of  estimates  made  up  from  local  sources 
by  different  methods  and  at  different  dates, 
the  latest  of  which  is  July  1958.  These  esti¬ 
mates  therefore  are  in  no  way  official  in 
nature.  The  result  of  our  search  was  the 
compilation  of  a  list  of  23  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts — rather  than  25 — on  which  population 
information  of  the  nature  described  immedi¬ 
ately  above  is  presently  available.  The  23 
districts  are  listed  numerically  by  district 
and  alphabetically  by  State  below  in  the 
answer  to  question  3. 

The  latest  available  official  and  complete 
population  statistics  for  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  are  those  compiled  as  a  result  of  the 
census  of  1950.  We  are  inclosing  a  copy  of 
a  study  done  by  the  legislative  reference 
service  entitled  “Congressional  Districts, 
83d  Congress,  Ranked  by  Population  as  of 
April  1,  1950  (17th  Census)”  hoping  that 
this  will  also  prove  useful  in  answering  this 
first  question. 

In  answer  to  question  2 — Which  States  are 
losing  population;  and  how  much  is  Cali¬ 
fornia  gaining  in  population? 

The  States  of  the  Union  which  are  losing 
population  are  three  in  number,  namely, 
Arkansas,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 
There  are,  however,  at  least  13  States  in  the 
Union  which  will  lose  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  the  1960  census  has 
been  taken.  These  are  the  following: 

Seats 

lost 

Alabama _  1 

Arkansas _ 2 

Georgia _  1 

Iowa _ 1 

Kansas _ 1 

Maine _ . _  1 

Massachusetts _ 2 
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Seats 

lost 


Minnesota -  1 

Mississippi _ 1 

New  York - 3 

North  Carolina _ 1 - 1 

Pennsylvania - 3 

West  Virginia _  1 


California  is  one  of  a  number  of  States 
which  continue  to  show  a  very  substantial 
gain  in  population.  As  a  result  of  the  census 
of  1950,  the  State  had  a  population  of  10,- 
586,223  people.  The  provisional  estimate  for 
July  1,  1959,  was  14,639,000.  Thus,  there 
has  been  an  approximate  increase  of  4,053,- 
000  persons  since  the  1950  census  was  taken, 
or  in  terms  of  percentages  an  increase  of  38.3 
percent. 

We  are  enclosing  copies  of  two  Bureau  of 
the  Census  publications  which  should  prove 
helpful  in  fully  answering  this  second  ques¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  is  entitled  “Projected  Re¬ 
apportionment  of  Number  of  Congressmen 
by  States.’’  The  second,  which  became  avail¬ 
able  only  last  December  27,  is  “Provisional 
Estimates  of  the  Population  of  States  and 
Selected  Outlying  Areas  of  the  United 
States.” 

In  answer  to  question  3 — How  many  con¬ 
gressional  districts  in  the  United  States 
have  a  population  of  more  than  600,000? 
Where  are  they? 

The  list  of  districts  which  follows  cannot 
be  said  to  be  definitive.  As  indicated  above, 
the  estimates  of  population  are  made  up 
from  local  sources,  by  different  methods, 
and  at  different  dates,  the  latest  being  July 
1958.  Congressional  districts  possessing  600,- 
000  or  more  population  are  the  following: 


District 

Year 

Population 

9th  Alabama. . ___ 

1957 

607, 758 
661,500 
632, 269 
609,  000 
619,  762 
666,  598 
696,  000 
893. 100 
644,  600 
627. 300 

10th  California. . . . 

1958 

17th  California . . . . . 

1956 

25th  California . . 

1956 

28th  California . . 

1956 

30th  California . . . 

1956 

1st  Florida . . . . . 

1958 

4th  Florida . . . . 

1958 

5th  Florida . . . 

1958 

6th  Florida _ _ _ 

1958 

5th  Georgia . . . . 

1957 

739, 196 
652,  000 
687,  830 
613, 460 
613,  830 
637,  260 
645,  000 
606,  663 
690,  739 
660,  853 

11th  Indiana . . . . . 

1957 

1958 

6th  Michigan . . . . 

1957 

7th  Michigan  . . . 

1957 

1957 

1st  New  Jersey . . . . 

1956 

1956 

1958 

12th  Ohio . . . . 

1958 

1957 

(500,  500 
837,915 

5th  Texas . . 

1956 

20th  Texas _ _ _ _ - 

1956 

600,  317 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  Elsbree, 

Director. 


Congressional  Districts,  83rd  Congress, 
Ranked  by  Population  as  of  April  1,  1950 
(17th  Census) 

Final  population  figures  from  the  1950  cen¬ 
sus  for  the  424  congressional  districts  in  the 
United  States  were  reported  on  October  16, 
1952  by  Roy  V.  Peel,  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce.  Although 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  435  Mem¬ 
bers,  11  are  currently  elected  at  large  and 
do  not  represent  specific  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts 

The  424  congressional  districts  ranged  in 
population  from  the  Second  District  of  South 
Dakota,  which  had  159,099  inhabitants  on 
April  1,  1950,  to  the  Eighth  District  of  Texas, 
which  had  806,701  inhabitants.  Three  out 
of  every  five  of  the  congressional  districts, 
however,  had  between  300,000  and  400,000 
Inhabitants,  and  19  out  of  every  20  fell  in  the 
range  from  200,000  to  500,000  inhabitants. 


The  Representatives  of  six  States — Dela¬ 
ware,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming— are  elected  at 
large.  Of  these  six  States,  New  Mexico 
and  North  Dakota  have  two  Representatives 
each,  and  the  remaining  four  States  have  one 
Representative  each.  Connecticut,  Texas, 
and  Washington,  although  they  have  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  elect  one  additional  Representa¬ 
tive  at  Large. 

Congressional  district  boundaries  were  re¬ 
drawn  in  16  States  following  the  apportion¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  1950  census.  These  16 
included  14  of  the  16  States  which  had 
either  gained  or  lost  Representatives  as  .  a 
result  of  the  apportionment.  Two  additional 
States  which  had  no  change  in  the  number 
of  Representatives — Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — revised  the  boundaries  of  their  con¬ 
gressional  districts.  In  the  remaining  32 
States,  the  boundaries  of  the  congressional 
districts  were  not  changed.  In  Texas  and 
Washington,  each  of  which  gained  a  Repre¬ 
sentative,  the  additional  Representative  is 
elected  at  large. 


At-large  congressional  districts — 11  House 
seats 


State 

Number  of 
at-large 
seats 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Texas . . 

1 

7,711, 194 
2, 378, 903 
2  007  280 

Washington  _ _ 

1 

Connecticut _ _ _ 

1 

New  Mexico _ _ _ 

2 

681,187 
619,  636 
377  747 

North  Dakota _ _ 

Vermont. . . . . 

1 

Delaware _ _ 

1 

31 8!  085 
290,  529 
160, 083 

Wyoming... . . . . 

1 

1 

Regular  congressional  districts — 424  House 
seats 


State 

District 

8th  _ 

5th _ 

9th _ 

Indiana . - . . 

nth _ 

Ohio. . . . . 

3d . . 

1st . . 

Michigan . . . 

16th  _ 

Ohio . 

12  th . . 

20th . 

1st . . 

3d  .. 

9th . 

California . . . 

26th _ 

Oregon . . 

3d . . 

Michigan. . 

6th . 

2d.  - . 

14th _ 

Illinois . . . 

13th . . 

14th . 

6th _ 

Texas _ _  . 

15th _ 

19th _ 

14th.  _ 

6th.  _ 

New  Jersey . . - 

1st _ 

4th _ 

Oklahoma . . - 

1st _ 

4th _ 

5th  ... 

1st . 

1st . . 

3(1 _ 

5  th . 

17  th . 

21st _ 

Missouri.., . 

1st . - 

4  th _ 

5  th.  . . 

30th . 

3d... . 

14th . . 

12th. . 

California _ _ _ 

23d _ 

5th. . 

6th.. . 

Arizona _ 

2d . 

Rank 


Population 


806, 

618, 

614, 

558, 

551, 

545, 

539, 

527, 

525, 

525, 

504. 

503, 

500, 

493, 

484, 

482, 

480, 

471, 

470, 

468, 

466, 

466, 

457, 

456, 

455, 

453, 

450. 

448, 

446, 

444, 

441, 

441, 

439, 

438, 

436, 

436, 

434, 

434, 

433, 

433, 

431, 

430, 

427, 

426, 

426, 

426, 

426, 

424, 

422, 

421, 

419. 

417, 

417, 


701 

431 

799 

928 

777 

644 

661 

768 

334 

041 

342 

410 

460 

641 

615 

393 

827 

537 

629 

080 

448 
064 
290 
653 
421 
942 

449 
435 
466 
921 
978 
887 
518 
041 
620 
365 
414 
171 
942 
006 
254 
345 
856 
396 
371 
188 
088 
341 
000 
623 
911 
898 
817 


Regular  congressional  districts — 424  House 
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Rani 

State 

District 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
GO 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
■156 

157 

158 

Kentucky . . . 

8th. ... 

2d.... 

Maryland _ 

6th 

South  Carolina _ 

2d.... 

Colorado _ 

1st  . 

Michigan _ 

7th . 

Iowa _ _ _ 

2d.... 

Pennsylvania _ 

7th. ... 

California _ 

Ohio  _ 

20th . . 

California _ 

5th...  . 

Mississippi _ 

3d. . 

Ohio  ..  _ 

16th.. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

24  th.. 

M  issouri _ 

2d . 

Arkansas _ 

1st . 

Texas.  . . . 

9th... . 

Florida _ • _ 

3d... 

2d... 

California _ 

6th.... 

Missouri _ _ 

7th_ . . 

Utah _ _ - 

2d _ 

North  Carolina _ 

4th... . 

Colorado . . 

2d...  . 

2d... 

Oklahoma _ 

6th _ 

North  Carolina _ 

6th... . 

Illinois _ 

New  Jersev. .  _ 

6th . 

South  Carolina _ 

4th . 

Michigan _ 

18th . 

3d  . 

Ohio . . 

3d  . 

Oklahoma  ...  _  _ 

2d _ 

California _ 

13th  ... 

North  Carolina. . 

7th . 

Pennsylvania _ 

9th  _ 

8th  . 

New  York _ 

37th  . 

Louisiana _ 

2d. . 

Pennsylvania _ 

llth _ 

5th  .  .  .. 

Massachusetts _ 

10t,h  ... 

Pennsylvania _ 

3(lth . 

21st 

9th  .... 

3d  . 

2d . . 

Illinois _ 

24  th . . 

10th . 

6th . 

6th  ... 

15th . 

14th . 

12th . 

3d . . 

New  York _ _ 

2d . . 

6th . . 

New  York _ _ 

llth . 

15th 

New  York . . . 

9th . 

3d . 

25th . . 

2d . . 

29th . 

1st . 

2d _ _ 

5th  ..  .  . 

Pennsylvania . . 

5th . . 

Kentucky _ 

5th . . 

10th . . 

5tli _ 

10th _ 

7th . 

28th _ 

2d 

3d.... 

Nebraska . . 

1st _ 

25th . 

8th _ 

19th . . 

4th . . 

22d . . 

13th . 

2d . . 

3d . . 

2d . . 

5th . . 

4th _ 

1st . . 

1st . 

40th 

41st _ 

6th. . 

New  York . 

24th . 

Population 


416,936 
416, 605 

416.389 
415,  893 
415,  786 
414. 598 
414,421 
414,234 
413,672 
413,  492. 
412,549 
412,  547 
412,230 
410,  290 
409,  201 
407.  480 
406,  311 
404,  824 
403^223 
403,  817 
402, 442 
402,  310 
401,913 
401, 112 
401 , 003 
400,  769 
398,  351 
398,  296 
398,138 
396,  809 
396, 001 
395, 846 
395,  551 
395,  538 
394,  872 
394.  782 
394,  214 
393,  858 
393,  520 
393, 130 
392, 891 
392,  241 
391, 696 
390, 890 
390, 895 
390, 824 
390, 380 
390,  363 
390, 333 
389,  961 
388, 302 
388,  295 
385, 761 
384,  094 
383, 944 
383,  544 
383,  532 
383, 259 
383, 148 
382,911 
382, 826 
382.  272 
381,  455 
381,449 
380, 969 
380,  670 
380, 649 
377, 632 
377,  219 
376,  752 
376, 079 
375,  291 
374.  095 
372,  762 
372,  574 
372,  257 
372, 164 
371.  859-' 
371,  454 
371, 451 
371,224 
371, 119 
371,044 

370. 389 
370,  356 
369,  970 
369,  848 
369,  455 
369.  315 

368. 152 
368,  007 
367,  598 
367.  489 
367,  471 
367, 190 
367, 137 
366,  962 
365,  724 
365,  691 
365,  281 

365. 152 
364,  962 
364,  836 
363,423 
362,  924 


163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 
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Regular  congressional  districts — 424  House 
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Population 

Rank 

State 

District 

362, 833 

266 

5th . 

362, 825 

267 

8th . 

362, 808 

268 

2d. . 

362,  695 

269 

18th... 

362, 043 

270 

3d . 

360,  610 

271 

New  York . . 

26th . 

360, 318 

272 

10th.... 

360, 139 

273 

31st. .. 

359, 473 

274 

16th . 

359,  432 

275 

357,  416 

276 

2d _ 

356,  762  , 

277 

23d . 

355, 643 

278 

Tennessee _ _ _ 

6th _ ■ 

355, 640 

279 

3d . 

355, 332 

280 

Florida- . . . 

2d _ 

355, 088 

281 

17th__  . 

354,  795 

282 

12th . 

354,  679 

283 

12th _ 

354,611 

284 

New  York . 

18th . 

354, 065 

285 

3d  .. 

353,  791 

286 

New  York. . 

21st- _ 

353, 631 

287 

2d . 

353,  068 

288 

Ohio. . . . 

6th 

352,  509 

289 

5th  . 

351,  976 

290 

Ohio.  .  .  _. . : _ 

19th . . 

351,710 

291 

17th  . 

350,  784 

292 

Louisiana. _ * _ 

7th_ . 

350, 311 

293 

4th _ 

350,  052 

294 

6th  .. 

349,  780 

295 

West  Virginia . . 

3d . . 

349,  661 

296 

Illinois _ _ 

llth . 

349, 091 

297 

18th 

347,  642 

289 

Texas _ f _ 

10th 

347,  451 

299 

346,  844 

300 

21st  . 

345,  953 

301 

Maryland. . . 

4th.... 

345,  341 

302 

New  York  . . 

39th . 

345,  287 

303 

New  Jersey.  . . 

10th_... 

345, 177 

304 

Mississippi . 

5th 

344, 710 

305 

Kansas. . . . . 

5th _ 

344,  660 

306 

Maryland  . . 

7th 

344,  573 

307 

New  Jersey _ 

llth.... 

343,  357 

308 

Alabama.  I . . 

5th 

343,  206 

309 

Missouri.  . . 

llth.  . 

342. 827 

310 

Ohio  . . 

17th 

342, 789 

311 

Pennsylvania . 

342, 118 

312 

North  Carolina . 

3d . 

341,869 

313 

New  York.  . . . 

32d _ 

341,719 

314 

Georgia _ _ 

6th. . 

341, 641 

315 

South  Carolina. . . 

3d... 

341, 391 

316 

340, 571 

317 

North  Carolina . 

2d... 

340, 173 

318 

Illinois _ _ 

8th 

339,  527 

319 

Ohio  _ 

339,  247 

320 

Minnesota . . 

338,  907 

321 

Ohio.  . . . . 

22d _ 

338,  701 

322 

Kentucky . . . 

338,  535 

323 

Indiana _ _ _ 

2d.  _ 

338, 514 

324 

Alabama . 

3d.  _ 

337, 947 

325 

Wisconsin _ _ 

7th  ... 

337, 730 

326 

Virginia _ _ 

10th . 

337,  552 

327 

Massachusetts . . 

6th . 

337, 181 

328 

West  Virginia _ 

2d.  . 

336,  762 

329 

New  York _ 

30th 

336,  693 

330 

Alabama _ 

4th _ 

336,  441 

331 

Wisconsin _ 

9tli  ... 

336, 214 

332 

Iowa . . 

6th 

336,  203 

333 

Wisconsin.. 

3d 

336, 122 

334 

Louisiana . . . 

3d  . 

335,  739 

335 

Massachusetts . 

335,  394 

336 

Indiana _ _ _ 

334, 893 

337 

Maryland _ 

3d  .. 

334,  672 

338 

Georgia . 

4  th 

334, 127 

339 

Nebraska _ _ 

3d 

333, 498 

340 

New  York _ 

43d 

333,  277 

341 

Virginia _ _ 

8th 

333,  069 

342 

Iowa _ _ _ 

8th 

333, 012 

343 

Indiana _ 

6th 

332,  680 

344 

Maine . . . 

2d 

332,  581 

345 

North  Carolina . 

llth  ... 

331, 972 

346 

Oklahoma _ 

4th 

331,  770 

347 

Texas _ _ 

13th 

331,  691 

348 

Michigan . . 

330,  906 

349 

Pennsylvania _ 

23d . 

330, 476 

350 

Minnesota _ 

8th 

330,  450 

351 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

20  th . 

330, 161 

352 

Maine _ 

3d 

329, 060 

353 

Virginia _ 

7th 

328, 950 

3.54 

Texas.  _ 

18th 

328, 867 

355 

California _ 

24th 

328, 086 

356 

Utah . 

1st  . 

328, 039 

357 

California _ 

18th 

327, 981 

358 

Ohio _ 

13th  . 

327,  874 

359 

Georgia _ __ 

2d 

327, 153 

360 

North  Carolina _ 

12th _ 

326,  776 

361 

Florida _ 

6th 

326,  682 

362 

Arkansas _ _ 

5th. ... 

326,  643 

363 

Texas _ 

llth  .. 

326,  328 

364 

California _ _ _ 

27th. ... 

325, 903 

365 

Massachusetts _ 

7th  ... 

325, 842 

366 

Illinois _ _ 

20th  . 

324, 129 

367 

Mississippi _ 

2d . 

324, 123 

368 

West  Virginia _  . 

324, 032 

369 

New  Hampshire . 

1st... 

323,  891 

370 

Texas . 

1st... 

323,  648 

371 

Pennsylvania . 

15th... 

323,  354 

372 

Missouri . 

8th . 

Population 


321, 758 
321,  459 
321,  397 
321,  248 
321, 162 
320,  281 
320,  241 
319,  801 
319,  492 
319,  297 
318,  621 
318,  549 
318,  449 
318,  447 
318, 352 
318, 271 
317,  692 
317,  635 
317,  594 
317, 414 
317,307 
317, 164 
316, 937 
316, 734 
316,  641 
316,  434 
315, 933 
315,  795 
315,  666' 
315,  479 
315,025 
314,715 
314,  467 
314,  316 
313,  179 
312,  835 
312,  404 
312,  306 
311,340 
311,283 
311,223 
310, 723 
310,  683 
310,  594 
310,  456 
310,  144 
308,  470 
307,  980 
307,  951 
307,  719 
307, 144 
306,  904 
306,  202 
305,  808 
305,  519 
305,  472 
304,  978 
304,  235 
303,  587 
303, 389 
303,  328 
302,  440 
302,  297 
302,118 
301,  665 
300, 866 
300,  341 
300,  025 
299,  747 
299,  623 
298,  798 
298,  598 
298,  251 
298, 104 
297, 131 
296, 985 
296,  637 
296, 078 
295,  754 
295,  724 
294,  577 
292,  047 
291, 818 
291,571 
291,558 
291, 393 
290, 140 
289,  598 
289,  449 
287,  325 
286,  552 
286,  505 
286, 194 
285,  665 
284,  691 
284, 362 
283,  437 
282, 447 
281, 642 
281,  589 
281, 468 
281,207 
279,  954 
276,  945 
276,  945 
276,  574 
276,  499 


Bank 

State 

District 

Population 

373 

Michigan . . 

9th . 

275, 109 
275,  053 
274,  300 
273, 187 
273, 125 
271,020 
269,  643 
288,  894 
267,  014 
266,  995 
266,  559 
266,  253 
258,  441 
258, 127 
256, 470 
256,  297 
255,  740 
254,  508 
253,  267 
252,  926 
251,777 
251,  581 
250,  726 
249, 776 
249,  654 
248,  329 
247, 943 
247,  912 
247,  894 
247, 383 
246,  227 
243,  977 
240,  223 
239,  541 
235,  659 
233,  021 
228, 112 
227,  810 

374 

New  Jersey... . . 

14th. .  . 

375 

Connecticut . . . 

5th 

376 

Alabama _ _ _ 

7  th _ 

377 

Minnesota _ _ 

9th. ... 

378 

Texas _ 

3d.... 

379 

13th. .  . 

380 

Texas _ _ 

21st _ 

381 

8th . 

832 

Oklahoma _ 

3d.... 

383 

5th  .. 

384 

Iowa _ _ 

7th. . 

385 

Indiana _ _ 

386 

2d . 

387 

5th  ... 

388 

New  Hampshire . . 

2d.. . 

389 

Pennsylvania . . 

14th _ 

390 

10th_. 

391 

10th... 

392 

Iowa . . 

4th. ... 

393 

Montana . . 

394 

Ohio _ _ 

8th _ 

395 

Alabama _ 

6th. 

396 

Louisiana . 

8th . 

397 

Wisconsin . 

10t.h _ 

398 

Texas . . . . 

7th. . 

399 

8th. . 

400 

Tennessee . . 

7th . . 

401 

North  Carolina _ 

402 

2d.... 

403 

9th. . 

404 

Idaho _ _ 

405 

Ohio . . . 

23d _ 

406 

Kansas.. . . . 

6th. ... 

407 

9th 

408 

California _ 

29  th . 

409 

Texas.  . . . 

6th. ... 

410 

Michigan . . . 

llth_ . . 

411 

Texas _ _ _ 

4th . . 

227,  735 
227,  270 
226,  739 
226,  679 
226,  341 

412 

Kansas _ _ _ 

3d. . 

413 

Texas . . . . 

17th. ... 

414 

California . . 

20th . 

415 

Ohio . . 

15th. . . 

416 

Arkansas _ 

2d__ . 

224i  278 
223,  703 
220, 479 
219,  018 
210,  623 
210,  428 
178,  251 
173,  298 
159,  099 

417 

California _ 

16th... 

418 

Florida.. . 

7th . 

419 

California . . . 

22d . . 

420 

Maryland . 

421 

Florida _ 

8th . 

422 

Michigan . . 

12th... 

423 

Colorado . 

4th. ... 

424 

South  Dakota . . 

2d . . 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1950  Census  of 
Population.  Advance  Reports.  Series  PC-9.  No.  5 
for  Oct.  16,  1952.  “Population  of  Congressional  Dis¬ 
tricts:  Apr.  1,  1950.”  4  pages. 
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The  Emergence  of  Cpinmunist  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Red  China  as  a  powerful  na¬ 
tion,  dominated  by  an  aggressive  Com¬ 
munist  regime,  requires,  I  believe,  effec¬ 
tive  long-range  planning  aimed  at  de¬ 
termining  how  to  cope  best  with  this 
evergrowing  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

Today,  Red  China  is  No.  1  in  world 
population  with  about  650  million  peo¬ 
ple.  In  land  area,  it  ranks  third  with  a 
total  of  3,750,000  square  miles. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  un¬ 
dertaking  a  dynamic  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural-military  development  program. 

Recently,  a  special  study  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  published,  at 
my  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  re¬ 
veals  that,  although  there  are  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  within  Red  China,  the  Commu- 
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nist  regime  retains  an  iron  grip  on  the 
reins  of  that  country.  Despite  real  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  the  country  is  moving 
forward  at  all  possible  speed. 

Contrary  to  our  own  precepts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  this  progress — to  a  large  degree — 
unfortunately  neglects  the  interests  of 
the  individual — all  such  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  being  made  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  Communist  state. 

However,  the  major  threat  is  for  the 
years  ahead,  rather  than  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate  threat  to  our  security — or  competi¬ 
tion  to  U.S.  progress  economically. 

Currently,  for  example,  the  national 
output  of  Red  China  is  only  about  $55 
billion — or  about  one-ninth  that  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  growing  and  ex¬ 
panding  power  of  communism,  however, 
we — as  a  world  leader — and  our  allies 
must  undertake  long-range  programs 
designed  to  preserve  our  security  and 
freedom  for  the  future. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  balance  of 
power  will  not  depend  upon  manpower 
alone.  If  it  did,  there  is  a  real  possibil¬ 
ity  that  we  would  eventually  be  engulfed. 

However,  the  weapons  of  the  future 
will  be  created  out  of  the  ingenious  tech¬ 
nological  and  scientific  capabilities  of 
man — a  field  in  which  the  United  States 
and  other  free  countries  have  splendid 
records. 

In  the  face  of  the  long-range  chal¬ 
lenge,  however,  I  believe  there  are  some 
fundamental  principles  which  must  serve 
as  guidelines  to  development  of  policies 
for  the  future.  These  include : 

For  the  present,  prevent  any  further 
territorial  expansion  of  communism. 

Effectively  combat  the  ideological 
campaigns  of  communism: 

Assure  economic  superiority  of  our 
own  over  the  Communist  system. 

Strengthen  the  regional  coalitions  of 
non-Communist  nations  in  a  self -preser¬ 
vation-type  program. 

Attempt  to  establish  world  law — and 
the  machinery  to  enforce  such  law  with 
justice;  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  nations  and  people  being  subjected 
against  their  will  to  alien  ideas  and 
power. 

Recently,  a  special  research  project 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Daniel  Ler- 
ner  and  Morton  Gorden  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Center 
for  International  Studies.  Among  other 
things,  the  study  revealed  that,  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  people  through¬ 
out  the  free  world.  Communist  China 
may  become  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  by  the  year  2000.  Reflective  of 
a  situation  that  demands  our  serious 
consideration  in  policy  planning,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  China  Be  Top  Dog? 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

The  thought  that  Communist  China  may 
he  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  by  the 
year  A.D.  2000  has  emerged  from  a  special 
research  project  conducted  by  Profs.  Daniel 
Lerner  and  Morton  Gorden  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Center  for  Inter¬ 
national  Studies. 


This  completely  unexpected  opinion  on  the 
rise  of  Red  China  over  the  next  40  years 
came  from  over  2,000  out  of  4,000  British, 
French,  and  German  Government  and  ci¬ 
vilian  leaders  interviewed  over  the  last  5 
years.  Most  of  the  2,000  were  in  France  and 
Germany — only  a  few  in  Britain. 

The  interviews  were  not  conducted  like 
one-shot  public  opinion  polls.%  They  were 
what  research  men  call  interviews  in  depth. 
They  ran  over  an  hour.  They  covered  some 
200  questions,  50  on  key  issues. 

Early  interviews  conducted  by  nationals  of 
each  country  in  1954-58  were  rechecked  in 
1959  to  determine  any  changes  in  thought 
trends.  Results  of  the  complete  survey  will 
be  published  in  book  form  later  this  year. 
It  is  expected  to  prove  useful  in  foreign- 
policy  guidance. 

It  will  contain  none  of  the  usual  predic¬ 
tions  of  weekends  on  the  moon,  pushbutton 
living,  exploding  populations,  and  you’ll 
have  to  eat  algae  and  like  them. 

Here  are  serious  efforts  to  see  what  the 
international  political  situation  will  be.  But 
anyone  interested  in  the  kind  of  world  his 
children  will  be  living  in  four  decades  hence 
will  find  food  for  thought  in  such  research. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Western  European 
leaders  interviewed  do  not  look  for  a  third 
world  war  in  this  century.  They  do  foresee 
continuation  of  the  cold  war.  No  chance  is 
seen  for  full  disarmament.  Continued  heavy 
expenses  for  national  defense  are  therefore 
seen  necessary. 

As  of  today,  the  United  States  is  ranked 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Soviet 
Russia  is  second  and  Communist  China  third. 
The  rise  of  Red  China  to  surpass  Russia  in 
less  than  two  generations  would  be  an 
achievement  equal  to  the  Soviet’s  rise  from 
1917  to  1960.  Curiously,  no  one  ranked  India 
as  a  future  world  leader  or  rival  to  Red  China. 

Only  7  percent  of  the  Western  European 
leaders  interviewed  for  Messrs.  Lerner  and 
Gorden  think  the  world  balance  of  power  will 
remain  in  the  West  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  study  period 
a  growing  confidence  in  European  unifica¬ 
tion  was  apparent.  A  few  leaders  now  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  a  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically  unified  Western  Europe  could  be¬ 
come  a  leading  world  power.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  important  new  international  facts 
of  life  developing  in  this  century. 

A  number  of  other  research  projects  in  this 
field  of  international  relations  are  revealing 
many  interesting  findings  on  which  foreign 
policy  can  be  based. 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  last  year  published  the  results  of 
his  interviews  with  100  parliamentary  lead¬ 
ers  in  each  of  “Six  Countries  and  a  Neu¬ 
tral” — Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  United  States,  and  India. 

Mr.  Free  found  American  Congressmen 
pessimistic  on  the  possibility  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia.  Only  2  percent  here 
thought  it  held  promise,  against  14  percent 
in  Britain,  24  percent  in  France,  26  percent 
in  Germany. 


Oregon  Honored — Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  University  of  Oregon  is  about  to 
lose  the  services  of  a  great  president,  Dr. 
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O.  Meredith  Wilson,  who  is  accepting  a 
new  position  as  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Wilson’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  to  all  of  Oregon’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  cannot  possibly  be  overestimated. 
He  has  been  a  real  source  of  pride  to  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  university 
and  to  the  people  of  the  entire  State. 
But  under  the  present  State  administra¬ 
tion  which,  like  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  after  which  it  professes  to  pattern 
itself,  values  a  balanced  budget  as  the 
highest  of  all  goals,  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  this  great  edu¬ 
cator. 

Oregon’s  Governor,  Mark  Hatfield,  has 
greeted  the  news  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  move  to 
Minnesota  with  the  astonishing  state¬ 
ment  that  “it  is  an  honor  to  Oregon  that 
Minnesota  should  come  here  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  president.’’  So  it  is,  of  course. 
Minnesota  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  the  States  in  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  its  leadership  has 
traditionally  been  willing  to  pay  for  what 
that  educational  system  needs.  But  the 
honor  which  has  been  paid  to  Oregon 
is  a  little  bit  offset,  I  think,  by  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  is  Oregon’s  at  being  un¬ 
willing  to  offer  enough  to  retain  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  this  fine  college  president. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  departure  for  Minnesota 
is  not  the  only  loss  the  State  of  Oregon 
has  suffered  in  recent  months.  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Erickson,  State  health  officer, 
has  also  resigned  his  post  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Dr.  Erickson  plainly  pointed  out 
that  his  departure  was  occasioned  by  the 
State’s  unwillingness  to  take  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  health  in  the  modern  age 
seriously.  Again  by  Governor  Hatfield’s 
criteria,  Dr.  Erickson’s  departure  for 
California  is  an  honor  paid  to  Oregon. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  accused  of  a  lack 
of  appreciation  when  I  suggest  that  Ore¬ 
gon  can  ill  afford  many  more  such 
honors.  I  think  most  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  who  are  interested  in  topflight 
education  and  topflight  public  health 
services,  would  just  as  soon  pay,  instead 
of  having  the  honor  of  the  thing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
editorial  on  this  subject,  appearing  in 
the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Oregon  Honored — Again 

Governor  Mark  Hatfield  said  yesterday  he 
felt  Oregon  was  honored  to  have  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  hire  Dr.  O.  Meredith 
Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  as  president  of  the  midwestern 
school. 

That’s  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 

We  realize  that  the  $27,000  offered  Dr. 
Wilson  by  Minnesota  can’t  be  matched  by 
the  university  at  Eugene,  and  we  are  happy 
for  Dr.  Wilson  that  he  can  step  up  to  a 
better  job — almost  the  very  essence  or  reali¬ 
zation  of  ambition  in  America. 

But  he  follows  Dr.  Harold  M.  Erickson, 
former  State  health  officer,  from  the  State 
too  closely  to  promote  a  feeling  of  comfort. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  leaving  the  State,  he  says, 
with  regrets.  Dr.  Erickson  didn’t  express 
too  many,  despite  his  many  years  of  service. 
It  was  apparent  he  felt  frustrated  in  his  In¬ 
ability  to  promote  good  health  conditions 
under  current  conditions. 

We  hope  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  covering  a  siml- 
liar  situation  with  bland  words. 
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Despite  the  honor  of  losing  Dr.  Wilson  to 
Minnesota  and  Dr.  Erickson  to  California 
where  he  was  willing  to  become  assistant  in 
order  to  find  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
~  performance,  we  are  concerned  over  this 
-  migration  of  top  men  to  other  States. 

Oregon  needs  every  able  and  talented  man 
£  and  woman  it  can  get  if  the  State  is  to  prog- 
^  -ress  to  the  position  the  State’s  resources 
portend. 

But,  as  someone  remarked,  we  still  have 
Len  Casanova,  head  coach  at  the  university, 
r.  who  turned  down  a  chance  to  go  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

A  good  football  coach  is  far  more  valuable 
than  a  university  president  or  a  health 
officer,  someone  said  during  a  discussion  of 
Wilson’s  departure. 

And  that  must  be  so,  because  in  many 
places  the  coach  is  paid  more  than  the  school 
president. 

And  money  is  the  American  standard  of 
worth. 

So  we  get  what  we  pay  for,  not  what  we 
'  need  most,  perhaps,  but  what  we  want 
I  most.— Coos  Bay  World. 


Newspaper  Editors  Evaluate  Article  in 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Concerning  West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN.  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
:  Monday  of  this  week  I  made  comment  in 
this  chamber  concerning  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  on  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  West  Virginia  and 
its  citizens.  Reaction  to  the  Post 

■  writer’s  observations  and  conclusions 
has  been  voiced  by  several  newspaper 
editors  and  through  published  state¬ 
ments  by  public  officials.  Two  editorials, 
one  from  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 
and  the  other  from  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail,  both  published  on  Feb- 

r  ruary  2,  1960,  are  well  written  and 
couched  in  restrained,  yet  realistic, 
phraselogy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
T  that  these  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 

•  rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

£  [From  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  Feb. 

2,  1960] 

Not  Out  of  Business  Yet 

A  national  magazine  article,  “The  Strange 
'•  Case  of  West  Virginia,”  is  attracting  wide  at- 
;*■  tention  in  the  Mountain  State.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  picture  that  Ruol  Tunley,  the  author, 
has  painted  but  most  of  his  facts  apparently 
are  correct. 

Any  competent  reporter  could  have  done 
the  same  type  of  piece  on  any  State  or  large 
city  in  the  country  if  he  set  out  to  find 
£■  their  worst  features.  Without  leaving  the 
main  offices  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  Philadelphia,  he  could  have  pointed  to  the 

■  vast  improvements  being  made  in  the  down- 

•  town  section  of  the  historic  city  while  slums 
|  continue  to  flourish  on  its  outskirts. 

He  could  have  visited  some  of  the  lavish 
ii  resorts  in  the  Poeono  Mountains  of  Penn- 
K,  sylvania  and  compared  them  to  the  misery 
fc?  in  the  long-suffering  anthracite  fields  only 


a  short  distance  away  precisely  as  he  con¬ 
trasted  the  luxury  of  the  Greenbrier  Hotel 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  with  abandoned 
mining  camps  in  nearby  southern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  regions. 

For  that  matter,  the  very  approaches  to 
the  magnificent  vistas  of  the  Nation’s  Capi¬ 
tal  are  such  that  there  is  some  embarrass¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  who  greet  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  arriving  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  and  have  to  enter  Washington 
from  the  south.  Only  a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  Capitol  itself  are  shacks  and  tene¬ 
ments  scarcely  fit  for  human  occupation. 

That  these  conditions  exist  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  almost  side  by  side  with  prosperous — 
even  booming — communities  has  long  been 
known.  For  30  years,  at  least,  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  them  has  been  of  con¬ 
cern  at  local,  State,  and  National  levels. 

One  point  that  the  magazine  writer  may 
not  have  made  entirely  clear  when  he  spoke 
of  the  inroads  made  by  the  mechanization 
of  the  coal  industry  on  the  total  number  of 
employed  was  that  some  of  the  mining  camps 
he  singled  out  as  ghost  towns  didn’t  get 
that  way  because  of  automation.  Many  re¬ 
sulted  from  worked-out  acreage,  and  the 
camps  would  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
operating  companies  if  a  machine  had  never 
been  used  to  extract  the  coal. 

Doubtless  the  article  will  be  used  as  a 
peg  for  political  machinations  in  Charleston 
and  pontificating  by  pundits  throughout  the 
State.  Governor  Underwood  can  point  to 
his  “rendezvous  with  hunger”  public  works 
program  as  being  the  sole  and  only  path  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  conditions  mentioned 
in  the  nationally  circulated  piece.  The 
Democrats  can  claim  they  have  a  better  way 
of  doing  it  without  making  the  program  a 
Republican  boondoggle. 

Had  West  Virginia’s  plight  been  so  des¬ 
perate  as  the  magazine  writer  suggested,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  single  one  of  the  major 
industries  which  have  come  to  the  State  in 
recent  years  would  have  located  within  its 
boundaries.  We  may  assume  that  plant  lo¬ 
cators  will  not  rely  wholly  on  the  Tunley 
report  in  making  future  decisions  and  from 
that  take  hope  that  West  Virginia  itself  will 
not  become  a  ghost  State. 

West  Virginia  has  survived  what  many 
constitutional  authorities  claim  to  this  day 
was  an  illegitimate  birth;  it  has  withstood 
the  rape  of  its  minerals  and  its  timber  by 
outsiders,  and  it  has  borne  up  under  almost 
total  indifference  to  its  well-being  on  the 
part  of  successive  Federal  administrations. 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  single 
magazine  article,  rasping  to  West  Virginia 
sensibilities  as  it  is,  will  prove  to  be  the 
back-breaking  blow  that  will  put  the  State 
out  of  business  once  and  for  all. 

[From  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 

Feb.  2,  1960] 

It  Hurts,  but  the  Post’s  Full  Portrait  of 

West  Virginia  Is  Largely  the  Truth 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post’s  long-awaited 
look  at  West  Virgina  is  out,  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated,  in  the  issue  for  February  6. 

West  Virginians  who  read  it  will  wince, 
bridle  and  fume.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture.  If  they  can  cool  down  long  enough 
to  read  it  again,  they  cannot  escape  the 
truth:  What  the  Post  says  of  West  Virginia 
and  West  Virginians  is  not  only  the  way  we 
look  to  an  outsider  well  equipped  for  color 
photography;  it  is  very  nearly  the  way  we 
are. 

The  author  traveled  everywhere.  He  saw 
Charleston  and  the  Greenbrier.  He  also  saw 
Stotesbury  and  the  random  chain  of  “ghost 
towns”  which  link  them.  He  inquired  as  he 
moved,  and  there  is  not  much  that  he 
missed. 

The  detail  he  picked  up  along  the  way  Is 
comprehensive  and  judiciously  balanced. 
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The  diagnosis  is  almost  indulgently  fair. 
The  author  (Roul  Tunley)  has  gone  to  ex¬ 
haustive  lengths  to  avoid  the  criticism  that 
he  did  not  stay  long  enough  or  talk  with 
the  right  people.  In  summary  he  points 
his  finger  squarely  at  the  bewildering  para¬ 
dox:  How  could  a  people  sitting  upon  one 
of  the  world’s  great  concentrations  of  natu¬ 
ral  wealth  live  so  long  in  wretched  and  al¬ 
most  hereditary  poverty? 

For  all  this  the  Post’s  look  at  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  also  fairly  superficial  in  several  im¬ 
portant  respects. 

Mr.  Tunley  does  not  note  that  in  the  era 
of  the  “great  handout”  West  Virginia  has 
been  “handed”  nothing.  In  defense  indus¬ 
tries,  in  the  whole  range  of  national  and 
foreign  economic  policy  (TVA,  the  sugar- 
subsidy,  price  supports)  West  Virignia’s  in¬ 
terests  have  been  steadfastly  ignored. 

Mr.  Tunley  touches  upon  the  price  the 
State  has  paid  or  its  absentee  ownership,  a 
sore  point  with  many  West  Virginians.  He 
does  not  acknowledge  the  coequal  truth 
that  it  is  also  absentee  ownership  which  is 
responsible  for  the  development  of  its  pro¬ 
gressive  and  prosperous  chemical,  aluminum 
and  steel  industries. 

Neither  does  he  assess  the  heavy  price  West 
Virginia  has  paid  for  its  two  great  wars — 
the  Civil  War  which  gave  it  birth  and  still 
splits  its  social  structure,  the  mine  wars 
which  marked  its  industrialization  and  still 
infect  every  effort  to  arrive  at  some  common 
cause.  Sometimes  the  State  seems  destined 
to  illustrate  everything  Marx  wrote  about 
the  conflict  of  the  classes. 

Most  disappointingly,  perhaps,  Mr.  Tunley 
does  not  touch  upon  what  may  be  the  most 
serious  possibility  of  all — the  possibility  that 
the  State’s  misery  is  in  the  evolutionary 
sense  inbreeding  and  self-perpetuating. 
That  is  to  say  that  as  the  State  becomes 
less  and  less  attractive,  the  more  alert  and 
progressive  of  its  citizens  will  go  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  State’s  problems  to  those  who 
are  less  and  less  capable  of  solving  them. 
There  is  some  suspicion  of  this  already. 
Any  confirmation  of  it  could  become  the 
worst  problem  of  all. 

But  this  is  not  to  find  fault  with  what 
the  author  has  done.  He  was  not  trying  to 
write  a  social  and  economic  history  of  the 
State.  He  was  commissioned,  rather,  to 
paint  a  picture,  and  this  he  has  done  in 
broad,  sure  strokes.  There  are  a  few  factual 
erorrs:  West  Virginia’s  illiteracy  is  not  so 
great  as  he  says  it  is,  and  he  accepts  un¬ 
critically  the  figures  on  illegitimacy.  But  in 
the  main  it  is  an  honest  and  even  generous 
effort  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  round- 
beautiful,  but  depressed,  free  (mountaineers 
always  are) ,  but  backward,  deserving,  but 
unenterprising  and  leaderless. 

The  54th  legislature  ought  to  pause  long 
enough  in  its  labor  to  listen  while  the  whole 
thing  is  read  aloud  from  the  rostrum. 


The  Spirit  of  Gettysburg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nicholas 
Meligakes,  proprietor  of  the  Plaza  Res¬ 
taurant,  located  on  the  town  square  in 
Gettysburg,  Fa.,  and  owner  of  the  Book 
Mart,  a  book  and  gift  shop,  situated  in 
the  same  town,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Spirit  of  Gettysburg,”  a  book  which  is  of 
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great  interest  to  persons  concerned  with 
that  portion  of  our  Nation’s  history. 

Mr.  Meligakes,  a  young  unlettered  im¬ 
migrant  from  his  native  Greece,  settled 
in  Gettysburg  and  through  hard  work 
and  perseverance  achieved  success  in 
the  restaurant  business.  His  industry, 
honesty,  and  integrity  won  him  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

Not  being  very  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  newly  adopted  country,  Mr. 
Meligakes  was  constantly  beset  at  his 
inability  to  answer  queries  about  Gettys¬ 
burg  made  to  him  by  tourists  who  pa¬ 
tronized  his  restaurant.  He  determined 
to  learn  all  he  could  about  the  area,  its 
early  history,  the  historic  battle  which 
took  place  there,  and  most  important^- 
the  significance  of  all  these  things. 

He  searched  available  records,  books, 
old  newspapers,  and  talked  with  persons 
conversant  with  the  region’s  history.  As 
a  boon  which  enabled  him  to  understand 
all  he  read  and  heard  about  the  region, 
since  his  formal  education  didn’t  amount 
to  very  much,  he  kept  a  dictionary  near 
at  hand  and  used  it  to  help  him  under¬ 
stand  the  words  and  phrases  which  had 
been  perviously  printed  about  his  newly 
adopted  home  community. 

After  years  of  laborious  research  and 
note  taking,  Mr.  Meligakes  determined 
to  preserve  this  material  for  the  benefit 
of  others  who  might  be  interested  in  the 
compelling  history  of  the  battle  which 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States.  This  material  is  the 
basis  of  the  book  he  wrote,  “The  Spirit  of 
Gettysburg,”  which  is  now  available  to 
all  persons  interested  in  Gettysburg  and 
its  meaning. 

In  further  recognition  of  Mr.  Meli¬ 
gakes’  impressive  achievement,  Mr. 
Charles  McCarthy,  a  student  and  writer 
of  history  from  Pittston,  Pa.,  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  wrote  an  inter¬ 
esting  background  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Pittston  Sunday  Dispatch, 
January  31,  1960,  and  as  part  of  my 
remarks  I  quote  the  article: 

Local  Interest  in  Civil  War  Centennial 

Local  interest  in  the  Centennial  Commem¬ 
oration  of  the  Civil  War  which  will  be  held 
next  year  is  heightened  by  the  information 
that  a  252-page  book  on  this  subject,  “The 
Spirit  of  Gettysburg”  was  written  some  time 
ago  by  Nicholas  A.  Meligakes,  the  owner  of 
the  Plaza  Restaurant  and  the  Bookmart,  an 
outstanding  book  and  gift  shop,  both  situated 
in  Gettysburg. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Sophia  Sfarnas,  a 
former  resident  of  26  Exeter  Ave.,  West 
Pittston,  whose  father,  Peter  D.  Starnas,  op¬ 
erated  Sweetland  in  Pittston  for  over  30 
years.  This  business  is  currently  maintained 
by  her  brother,  Ernest  G.  Sfarnas,  one  of 
Pittston’s  popular  young  businessmen. 

In  commenting  on  his  book,  “The  Spirit 
of  Gettysburg,”  Mr.  Milegakes  said:  “It  is  a 
recorded  tribute  to  those  brave  men  whose 
blood  baptised  this  hallowed  spot.  Here, 
courageous  men  of  the  Blue  met  brave  men 
of  the  Gray  as  destiny  guided  a  divided  na¬ 
tion  to  a  new  objective.”' 

In  the  introduction  to  “The  Spirit  of 
Gettysburg,”  Paul  L.  Roy,  the  editor  of  the 
Gettysburg  Times,  lauded  Mr.  Meligakes  for 
his  tireless  efforts  in  delving  into  the  history 
of  this  phase  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Dr.  Robert  Fortenbaugh,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Gettysburg  College  described  Mr. 
Meligakes’  book  as  “a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
American  spirit  by  one  who  cherishes  his 
American  citizenship.” 


Safety  for  Household  and  Farm 
Chemicals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
cently  invited  John  L.  Harvey,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  appear  before  the  In¬ 
diana  Farm  Safety  Council,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Mr.  Harvey  accepted  and  made  an 
address  .on  the  safety  of  chemicals  which 
are  used  on  farms  and  in  households. 

Much  has  been  said  about  proper 
labelling  of  household  and  farm  chemi¬ 
cals.  Last  session  I  conducted  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  proper  labelling  of  hazardous 
household  substances  as  a  safeguard. 
More  children  die  each  year  from 
poisonings  than  from  the  combined  total 
of  the  so-called  dread  diseases — polio, 
diptheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  meningitis. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey’s  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Harvey’s  speech  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Safety  for  Household  and  Farm  Chemicals 
(By  John  L.  Harvey,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare) 

I  was  delighted  indeed  to  receive  a  request 
from  Senator  Hartke  to  participate  in  this 
meeting  with  the  Indiana  Farm  Safety 
Council  in  the  old  Hoosier  State.  While  I 
knew  that  the  date  indicated  would  find  me 
still  busy  indeed,  I  nevertheless  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  occasion  to  meet  with  you. 
Your  program  chairman  with  the  education 
committee,  Mrs.  Scheibner,  has  been  most 
helpful  in  furnishing  me  with  information, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  your  Food  and  Drug 
Director  from  Indiana,  Tim  Sullivan,  for  con¬ 
stituting  a  host  and  reception  committee  for 
me. 

I  shall,  of  course,  discuss  the  safety  of 
chemicals  which  are  involved  in  the  house¬ 
hold  and  in  farm  life  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  laws  enforced  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  tremendous,  indeed  revolutionary,  ad¬ 
vances  in  science  and  technology  within  the 
last  15  to  25  years  is  completely  apparent 
to  everyone.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  new  and  relatively  new 
aids  to  agriculture,  aids  to  health,  aids  to 
housekeeping,  and  aids  to  food  production 
and  manufacture  which  are  chemical  in 
nature,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  and  complex  problems  that  are  in¬ 
volved. 

In  modern  life  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
pesticides  to  produce  food  crops.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  pesticides  be  capable  of  killing 
pests.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
use  in  the  production  of  our  food  crops  sub¬ 
stances  which  if  not  properly  handled,  con¬ 
trolled,  and  regulated,  constitute  a  health 
hazard  to  the  user  and  to  the  consumer.  It 
is  entirely  necessary  under  our  modern 
scheme  of  food  production  and  distribution 
to  employ  many  chemical  food  additives  in 


order  to  have  sound,  ready-to-use  food  avail¬ 
able  for  consumption  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  point  of  production,  months  beyond 
the  date  of  maturity,  and  ready  to  be  used 
in  the  time  that  is  allotted  by  the  busy 
housewife  who  has  many  other  things  to 
do  besides  prepare  meals.  Indeed  many 
housewives  do  a  full  day’s  work  in  an  office, 
shop,  or  factory  in  addition  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meals. 

To  manage  the  household  efficiently  there 
are  countless  chemicals  for  cleansing  pur¬ 
poses,  for  sanitation  purposes,  and  to  fill 
many  other  household  needs  which  save 
hours  of  labor  and  make  modern  house¬ 
keeping  possible. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  most  of  the  drugs 
available,  and  particularly  those  that  were 
available  for  self -treatment  and  household 
use,  had  the  virtue  of  being  relatively  harm¬ 
less — whatever  may  have  been  their  value 
in  curing  the  sick.  Just  as  has  beeh  true 
in  food  and  other  allied  industries,  there 
have  been  in  the  past  decade  or  so  changes 
which  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the  drug 
business.  Drugs  in  use  today  are  effective 
and  are  potent  and  are  thereby  tremendously 
more  dangerous  if  misused  than  the  simple 
remedies  available  in  grandfather’s  day.  In 
this  evolution  there  has  really  been  little 
choice.  Modern  inventiveness  in  science  and 
industry  has  merely  kept  pace  with  demand 
and  need  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  trend  to  be  reversed  back  to  the  good 
old  days  where  life  was  relatively  simple 
and  our  environment  was  relatively  safe.  We 
have  developed  a  way  of  life  which  employs 
in  our  day-to-day  living  these  substances 
which  are  tremendously  important,  tre¬ 
mendously  valuable,  and  which  contribute 
so  much  to  our  lives.  Concomitant  with 
such  great  value  to  us,  they  carry  with  them 
a  significant  hazard  to  our  health  and  well¬ 
being  if  they  are  not  handled  properly  and 
properly  regulated  and  controlled. 

This  situation  has  created  the  necessity 
for  governmental  regulation  and  control  of 
these  items  which  we  use  in  our  daily  lives, 
and  the  development  of  appropriate  methods 
and  schemes  of  adequate  control  so  that  the 
public  may  have  the  benefits  and  avoid  the 
dangers  which  have  constituted  and  do  still 
constitute  major  problems  in  government. 

The  concern  about  these  matters  from  a 
governmental  standpoint  has,  of  course,  not 
been  exclusively  Federal.  In  some  instances, 
and  in  some  areas,  the  States,  and  even 
municipalities,  have  been  more  forward- 
looking  than  has  the  National  Government. 
In  other  instances,  the  National  Government 
has  taken  the  lead,  followed  by  appropriate 
legislation  at  State  and  other  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment — generally  in  uniformity  and  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Federal  pattern. 

Because  of  the  limitation  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government,  all  of  these 
problems  of  regulation  must  be  shared  by 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government  must 
discharge  its  proper  role  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the  products  about  which  I  am 
talking  are  nationally  distributed  and  are 
articles  of  interstate  commerce.  This  being 
true,  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be¬ 
yond  State  regulation. 

Indiana,  significantly,  has  displayed  out¬ 
standing  leadership  in  enacting  and  enforc¬ 
ing  laws  designed  to  protect  its  citizens  more 
adequately  from  hazards  associated  with  the 
use  of  chemicals  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.  It  is  one  of  the  pioneer  States  in 
enacting  hazardous  substances  labeling  law 
and  we  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  at  the  development  of  this  new  law  in 
your  State. 

Perhaps  of  necessity  the  different  kinds 
of  farm  and  -household  chemicals  and  the 
different  uses  to  which  they  are  put  produce 
not  a  single  all-purpose  law,  but  a  pattern 
of  laws  which  are  similar  in  character  and 
which  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Federal 
standpoint  at  least,  are  enforced  along  with 
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or  as  a  part  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws. 

One  important  law  which  bears  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  Jointly  enforced  by  two 
different  Federal  departments  is  the  pesticide 
law  of  1954.  This  law,  or  these  laws,  to  be 
more  exact,  revamped  the  insecticide  and 
fungicide  law  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  amended  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  enforced  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  It  provides  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  deal 
with  the  registration  and  approval  of  pesti- 
cidal  chemicals  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in 
and  around  the  home  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  safety  to  users  and  safety  to  crops  and 
farm  animals  and  their  usefulness  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  when 
toxic  pesticidal  chemicals  are  used  on  farm 
crops  and  those  farm  crops  are  used  as  food 
for  man  and  other  animals  that  there  are 
problems  of  carrying  over  the  toxic  residues 
in  our  food  and  feed  supply.  It  therefore 
is  provided  that  whereas  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulates  the  phases  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  required  to  exercise  its  authority  over  the 
food  supply  by  fixing  regulations  and  toler¬ 
ances  specifying  conditions  and  limitations 
under  which  residues  of  the  pesticidal  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  permitted  or  must  be  excluded 
from  the  foods  and  feeds.  So  under  the  law 
protection  is  afforded  by  the  activities  car¬ 
ried  out  jointly  between  the  two 
departments. 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment  to  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  designed 
to  accomplish  the  same  kind  of  regulation 
of  chemicals  used  in  processed  and  manu¬ 
factured  foods  that  is  afforded  raw  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  upon  which  pesticides  are 
used.  The  enforcement  of  the  food  additives 
law  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  brief,  it  re¬ 
quires  that  chemicals  not  known  to  be  safe 
must  be  proven  to  be  safe  before  they  may 
be  legally  used  in  foods  at  all.  It  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  regulations  which  specify 
the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
such  additives  may  be  used. 

In  the  drug  area,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  enforces  not  only  the  general 
law  which  prohibits  the  marketing  of  drugs 
which  are  unsafe  under  the  conditions  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  labeling,  but  also  the  new  drug 
law.  This  new  drug  law  requires  that  no 
new  drug  may  be  placed  on  the  market 
until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  manufacturer  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  dangerous  to  users  when  used 
as  directed. 

In  the  field  of  cosmetics  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  prohibits  the  marketing 
in  interstate  commerce  of  cosmetic  products 
which  are  dangerous  or  injurious  when  used 
according  to  directions  or  when  used  under 
conditions  that  are  customary  and  usual. 
For  example,  a  preparation  intended  for  the 
hair,  such  as  a  shampoo,  can  easily  bear  di¬ 
rections  to  keep  the  product  out  of  the  eyes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  that 
customarily  prevail  among  most  of  us  in 
shampooing  our  hair  almost  inevitably  in¬ 
volve  getting  some  of  the  shampoo  material 
in  the  eyes.  Of  course,  if  it  is  innocuous  it 
makes  little  difference,  but  if  the  material 
is  capable  of  causing  harm  to  the  eyes  then 
it  is  important  that  contact  with  the  eyes 
not  be  had.  Therefore,  even  though  labeling 
may  indicate  that  the  product  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  in  the  eyes,  if  the  customary 
conditions  of  use  are  such  that  it  is  likely 
to  get  into  the  eyes  anyway,  the  manner  of 
labeling  is  not  sufficient  and  the  product 
must  be  kept  off  the  market. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  chemical  products 
used  in  the  household  and  on  the  farm  that 
are  not  pesticides,  not  food  additives,  not 
drugs,  and  not  cosmetics,  there  is  not  at 


this  time  any  comprehensive  Federal  law  cal¬ 
culated  to  adequately  insure  safety  of  use. 
There  is  the  Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act 
which  applies  to  12  caustic  and  corrosive 
substances  and  which  requires  special  warn¬ 
ing  labeling  calculated  to  prevent  misuse. 
This  law  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  injury  from  lye, 
strong  acids,  and  similar  substances.  It  is, 
however,  inadequate  because  it  is  limited 
to  a  dozen  dangerous  household  chemicals 
in  use  in  1927,  and  oUr  households  now 
abound  in  hundreds  of  dangerous  household 
chemicals. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Indiana  has  passed 
a  comprehensive  law  to  require  special  label¬ 
ing  for  this  vast  group  of  chemicals  which 
constitute  a  hazard  unless  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  used.  There  is  pending  in  the  Federal 
Congress  a  comprehensive  hazardous  sub¬ 
stances  labeling  act  which  in  my  opinion  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  a  much 
greater  degree  of  safety  in  the  use  of  house¬ 
hold  chemicals.  This  proposed  legislation 
is  not  significantly  different  from  the  In¬ 
diana  statute,  but  if  and  when  it  is  passed  it 
will  apply  nationwide.  Manufacturers  of 
chemical  products  and  chemical  specialties 
generally  have  not  only  declared  their  sup¬ 
port  of  this  legislation,  but,  indeed,  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  developing  and 
sponsoring  it.  The  particular  bill  which  has 
already  served  as  a  basis  for  a  hearing  in 
the  Senate  in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  is  in  fact  not  a  bill  introduced  at 
the  request  of  our  Department.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Magnuson,  of  the  State 
Washington,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest  to  you  that  Senator  Hartke, 
of  Indiana,  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  pushed  this  bill  forward  to  a 
hearing.  Senator  Harthe  has  contributed 
much  to  carrying  this  legislation  forward 
and  undoubtedly  will  lend  his  tremendous 
strength  to  its  enactment.  I  know  also  that 
my  good  friend  Senator  Capehart,  the  senior 
Senator  from  your  great  State,  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  this  protective  legislation. 

It  appears  that  putting  all  of  these  various 
laws  and  the  pending  legislation  just  men¬ 
tioned  together,  the  Federal  pattern  of  law 
will  constitute  quite  comprehensive  protec¬ 
tion  to -the  farm  and  household  in  the  use  of 
chemicals  which  require  control  and  regula¬ 
tion.  There  is  one  remaining  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  pending  which  ties  into  the 
same  picture.  Historically,  coal-tar  colors, 
which  play  a  significant  role  in  our  food  and 
cosmetic  supply  and  which  are  also  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredients  in  some  drugs,  have 
been  treated  in  a  separate  category  and  have 
been  required  to  be  specially  certified  for 
safety  before  they  may  be  used.  Advances  in 
methods  for  evaluating  safety  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  have  demonstrated  that  many  of  these 
colors  which  have  been  considered  suitable 
for  use  are  not  completely  harmless  in  the 
sense  that  the  law  requires.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  been  necessary  to  discontinue  authority 
for  distribution  of  a  significant  number  of 
the  coal-tar  colors.  This  has  been  necessary 
under  the  law  even  though  in  many  instances 
these  colors  can  be  used  under  appropriate 
limitations  in  a  variety  of  products  even 
though  in  greater  quantities  and  under  other 
conditions  they  may  not  be  wholly  harmless. 
There  is  pending  in  the  Congress  a  bill  de¬ 
signed  to  modernize  the  color  situation  and 
provide  for  approval  of  all  colors — non-coal- 
tar  colors  as  well  as  coal-tar  colors — on  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  basis  as  we  now  give 
approval  to  food  additives  and  pesticidal 
residues;  that  is,  after  a  determination  is 
made  that  they  are  assuredly  safe  under  the 
particular  condition  of  use. 

Now,  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  in 
general  terms  that  the  Federal  law  pattern 
is  directed  toward  safety  for  household  and 
farm  chemicals.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  lor 


me  to  add  that  laws  of  this  nature  are  by  no 
means  self-enforcing  and  that  they  now  re¬ 
quire  and  will  continue  to  require  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  investigational  and  in- 
spectional  activity  to  insure  that  the  rules 
for  use  of  such  substances  are  soundly 
established  and  that  the  rules  so  established 
are  uniformly  followed. 

The  cost  of  utilizing  these  boons  to  our 
standard  of  living  is  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  considerable  expenditure  of  tax  money 
by  qualified  experts  employed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  in  guarding  you  against  the  dangers 
that  can  arise  through  improper,  uniformed, 
and  careless  use  of  such  products.  It  is 
therefore  again  worthwhile  for  me  to  point 
out  that  much  of  this  tremendous  effort 
which  is  being  and  will  be  exerted  for  your 
protection  will  fail  in  its  purpose  unless  you 
as  users  and  consumers  take  advantage  of 
and  apply  all  of  the  labeling  information 
the  law  requires  that  you  receive  with  these 
products,  and  that  you  use  care  and  good 
sense  invariably,  and — above  all — keep  these 
substances  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 


Address  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  this  past  weekend  to  attend  a 
luncheon  of  the  Fairfield  County  (Conn.) 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  Fair- 
field,  Conn.,  at  which  my  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
delivered  an  inspiring  and  enlightening 
address. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Senator  Dodd's 
remarks  into  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Text  of  Remarks  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 

Dodd  Delivered  at  Luncheon  of  Fairfield 

County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 

January  30,  1960  at  Continental  Res¬ 
taurant,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  that  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  late  1920’s.  At  that  time,  our 
Nation  was  bathed  in  an  optimistic  glow  of 
apparent  prosperity.  An  enormously  popu¬ 
lar  President,  Calvin  Coolidge,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  leave  office  and  his  heir-apparent, 
Herbert  Hoover,  was  waiting  in  the  wings 
to  assume  the  mantle  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Competent  observers  of  our  national  life 
realized  that  the  surface  appearance  of  calm 
and  well-being  had  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  sweeping  under  the  rug  all  of  the 
really  great  problems  of  that  time.  The  Re¬ 
publican  administration  of  that  day  had  ig¬ 
nored  America’s  international  responsibili¬ 
ties.  It  had  ignored  the  farm  problem.  It 
had  refused  to  make  needed  reforms  in  the 
field  of  mergers,  trusts  and  stock  market 
manipulation.  It  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  plight  of  millions  of  American  workers 
who  were  laboring  under  sweatshop  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  wage  that  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  minimum  decent  standards  of 
living. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  scarcely  out  of  office 
when  the  great  bubble  burst  and  the  false 
prosperity  became  a  real  depression.  A  series 
of  disasters  forced  the  Nation  to  face  up  to 
a  host  of  economic,  social,  and  governmental 
problems,  problems  with  which  his  successor 
seemed  unable  to  cope. 
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There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  details  of 
the  great  depression.  It  is  enough  to  recall 
that  for  many,  the  promise  of  American 
life  seemed  at  a  shabby  end.  In  desperation, 
the  people  turned  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  we  led  them  out  of  the  darkness. 

Today,  too,  we  live  in  an  era  of  com¬ 
placency,  lethargy,  and  false  optimism.  To¬ 
day,  too,  an  enormously  popular  President  is 
preparing  to  leave  office  and  a  new  heir- 
apparent  is  ready  to  assume  the  mantle  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Today,  too,  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  have  swept  so  many  problems  un¬ 
der  the  rug  for  so  many  years  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  must  be  close  at  hand. 

For  7  years  this  administration  has  failed 
to  develop  a  consistent  foreign  policy.  It 
has  failed  to  develop  a  realistic  military 
policy.  We  have  no  ..transportation  policy. 
We  have  no  civil  defense  policy.  There  is 
no  administration  policy  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources,  no  education 
policy,  no  comprehensive  plans  for  eliminat¬ 
ing  urban  slums.  Certainly  there  has  not 
been  adequate  administration  leadership  on 
questions  of  agriculture,  small  business,  de¬ 
pressed  areas,  interest  rates,  inflation,  and 
in  other  vital  questions.  One  by  one  these 
problems  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
where  they  lie  in  wait  for  the  next  admin¬ 
istration  to  solve. 

Just  as  there  are  similarities  between  the 
1920’s  and  the  present,  there  are  also  basic 
differences. 

Then  the  problem  was  ignorance — ignor¬ 
ance  of  how  to  deal  with  complicated  forces 
being  let  loose  at  home  and  abroad.  Today 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  ignorance,  but 
lack  of  determination  and  vigor. 

Then  the  machinery  of  government  was 
inadequate.  Today  it  is  adequate  but  un¬ 
used.  Then  the  price  of  failure  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  several  years  of  misery,  injustice, 
and  suffering  for  many  millions  of,  people. 
This  was  a  terrible  price,  but  it  was  one  we 
could  pay.  Today  the  price  of  failure  may 
be  permanent  and  total  defeat  for  our  coun¬ 
try,  a  defeat  from  which  we  cannot  recover. 

I  hope  that  there  is  another  difference. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  are  more 
informed,  more  perceptive,  more  concerned 
with  public  affairs  today  than  they  were  in 
the  1920’s.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  there  is 
growing  concern  among  the  American  people 
that,  under  this  administration,  America  is 
allowing  itself  to  become  a  second-best  na¬ 
tion — second  best  in  military  strength,  sec¬ 
ond  best  in  diplomacy,  second  best  in  scien¬ 
tific  achievement,  second  best  in  education, 
second  best  in  economic  growth. 

Once  again  the  Democratic  Party  offers  the 
people  of  America  an  alternative.  Once 
again  we  are  asking  for  a  chance  to  fire  up 
the  locomotive  of  government  and  put  the 
train  back  on  the  track. 

We  offer  the  people  of  this  country  peace 
through  strength.  We  offer  a  stronger  de¬ 
fense,  a  speedup  in  scientific  research,  a  vig¬ 
orous  space  program.  We  offer  a  revitalized 
educational  system  and  an  increased  rate  of 
economic  growth.  We  offer  programs  in  place 
of  platitudes. 

Will  this  be  another  1928  for  our  party  or 
will  it  be  a  1932?  Will  the  Democratic  Party 
be  given  a  chance  to  prevent  disaster,  or  will 
the  Presidency  be  denied  us  once  more  until 
all  we  can  do  is  salvage  the  ruins?  We  can¬ 
not  know.  But  we  do  know  this: 

We  are  far  better  equipped  to  carry  our 
message  to  the  country  than  we  were  32 
years  ago.  The  country  is  more  willing  to 
listen  to  Democrats  now  than  it  was  then. 
We  are  better  organized  and  better  prepared 
to  make  our  appeal.  We  have  a  wealth  of 
outstanding  candidates. 

We  have  a  formidable  task  to  perform  in 


the  next  9  months.  We  have  9  months  to 
convince  the  American  people  of  the  terrible 
danger  of  our  position  in  the  world. 

Those  of  us  in  Washington  will  do  our 
best  to  make  the  image  of  the  Democratic 
Party  clear  and  strong,  but  it  is  those  of  you 
at  home  who  must  carry  the  message  street 
by  street  and  town  by  town. 

Working  together,  I  think  we  can  gain  a 
great  victory  for  our  party  and  usher  in,  as 
we  did  in  the  1930’s,  a  new  era  of  American 
strength,  progress,  and  achievement  for  our 
people  and  for  the  world. 


The  President  and  Alarmist  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP"  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “The  President  and  Alarmist 
Talk,”  written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  4,  I960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  and  Alarmist  Talk — Mr. 

Eisenhower's  Calm  Handling  of  Argu¬ 
ments  Called  Inspiring 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  is  something  inspiring  about  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  way  that  President 
Eisenhower  deals  with  the  alarmist  talk  that 
has  been  filling  the  headlines  of  late  about 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  against  Soviet 
attack. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  in  his  delicate  position, 
naturally  cannot  do  any  saber-rattling.  For 
the  Soviets  would  criticize  him  as  a  war¬ 
monger.  Yet  he  must  answer  the  criticism 
at  home  that  comes  from  generals,  as  well 
as  politicians,  who  think  America  is  losing 
the  race  or  failing  to  catch  up  on  missiles, 
trips  to  the  moon,  and  various  other  endeav¬ 
ors  in  the  field  of  science  and  exploration. 
The  President  said  at  his  press  conference 
yesterday: 

“I  am  always  a  little  bit  amazed  about  this 
business  of  catching  up.  What  you  want 
is  enough — a  thing  that  is  adequate.  A 
deterrent  has  no  added  power,  once  it  has 
become  completely  adequate,  for  compelling 
the  respect  of  any  potential  opponent  for 
your  deterrent  and,  therefore,  to  make  him 
act  prudently.” 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  United  States  has  the  military  power 
today  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  and  doesn’t 
have  to  feel  inferior  because  some  other 
country  may  have  more  of  certain  types  of 
weapons.  It  is  the  adequacy  of  our  overall 
power  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  explicitly  re¬ 
affirms. 

But,  it  is  asked,  how  is  it  that  General 
Power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  can 
testify  that,  with  300  missiles,  the  Soviets 
can  destroy  our  ability  to  fight  back?  The 
answer  to  that  is  the  one  that  the  general 
himself  gives — the  airborne  alert.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  would  have 
in  the  air  at  all  times  enough  manned 
bombers  to  deliver  a  destructive  blow  in 
retaliation,  and  the  mere  knowledge  that 
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this  can  happen  is  enough  to  deter  the 
Russians  from  making  the  attack. 

General  Power  wants  more  money  for  the. 
“airborne  alert.”.  He  is  sincere  about  it.  He 
thinks  this  is  essential.  But  the  President 
and  his  other  military  advisers,  including  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  think  that  until  a  crisis 
is  imminent — and  it  certainly  doesn't  seem 
to  be  for  the  next  few-  months  at  least — the 
same  money,  about  $750  million,  can  be  put 
into  the  development  of  missiles  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  other  weapons  of  warfare.  In 
fact,  the  President  put  it  this  way  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  recently: 

“It  is  neither  necessary  nor  practical  to 
fly  a  continuous  airborne  alert  at  this  time. 
Such  a  procedure  would,  over  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  seriously  degrade  our 
overall  capability  to  respond  to  attack. 
What  I  am  recommending  is  a  capability  to 
fly  such  an  alert  if  the  need  should  arise, 
and  to  maintain  that  alert  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  until  the  situation  which 
necessitated  it  becomes  clarified.” 

But  a  general  naturally  isn’t  satisfied  with 
this.  It’s  his  business  to  keep  his  defenses 
up.  The  civilian  side,-  however,  takes  what 
are  called  calculated  risks.  It  means  that 
in  this  era  of  Soviet  policy  the  belief  is  that 
Moscow  will  not  take  a  chance  on  a  nuclear 
blow  at  the  United  States,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  face  manned  bombers 
from  European  bases  as  well  as  missiles  from 
naval  vessels,  and  the  Russians  would  not 
wish  to  risk  such  destruction. 

“I  don’t  believe,”  said  the  President  yes¬ 
terday,  "that  anyone  today  can  destroy  all 
of  our  capabilities  for  retaliation,  and  they 
cannot  destroy  today  enough  of  them  that 
we  couldn’t  retaliate  very  effectively  to  the 
point  of  destructiveness  to  them.” 

As  for  the  so-called  psychological  as¬ 
pect — the  widespread  belief  that  America 
might  be  forced  into  a  posture  of  “second 
best”- — Mr.  Eisenhower  says  that  in  certain 
things  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to 
be  first  and  America  will  be  second.  He 
cited  the  Olympic  games  as  something  that 
the  Soviet  Union  won,  even  though  it  had 
to  resort  to  professionalism  in  sports  and 
virtually  make  the  athletes  a  part  of,  the 
Government  personnel.  Naturally,  the  So¬ 
viets  would  win  such  contests,  but,  as  the 
President  puts  it,  “What  did  we  do  with 
that?”  Nobody  has  lost  much  sleep  over 
that  defeat. 

As  for  trips  to  the  moon  and  various  plan¬ 
ets,  what  is  important  is  whether  any  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  is  gained  by  such  stunts. 
This  is  carefully  studied  by  the  United  States, 
whose  experts  in  science  are  constantly  at 
work  on  the  same  problem. 

But,  as  the  President  explains  it,  the 
United  States  isn’t  going  to  alter  its  system 
of  life  and  abandon  individual  freedoms  and 
enslave  people  as  they  do  in  Russia,  just 
to  win  first  place  in  certain  contests. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  concedes  that  there  are 
disturbing  headlines  arising  out  of  such 
things  as  “hitting  the  moon,”  and  that  often 
an  interpretation  is  given  "far  beyond  its 
true  meaning.”  He  adds: 

“I’ve  heard  people  say:  ‘Well,  soon  there’ll 
be  colonies  on  the  moon  and  they’ll  be  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  earth  from  the  moon.’  I  saw  that 
in  one  story.  Well,  this  is  long  after  you 
and  I  will  be  gone.  That  I’ll  assure  you.” 

So  the  President  pointed  out  that  the 
things  “we  should  think  about  and  talk 
about  more  in  the  world  are  the  values  which 
we  do  treasure.” 

It's  all  a  matter  of  proportion  and  perspec¬ 
tive,  but  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  defense  system  is  up  to  date  and  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  that  it  has  the  power  to  deter 
a  potential  enemy  from  attack  by  being  able 
to  inflict  counterblows  of  massive  retalia¬ 
tion. 
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Delhi  Tech  World  Affairs  Forums  an  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Community  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  our  democratic 
system  rests  on  informed  public  opinion. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
among  their  responsibilities  the  training 
of  young  men  and  women  who  can  crit¬ 
ically  examine  and  evaluate  information. 
As  part  of  its  educational  program  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Delhi,  State  University  of  New  York, 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  is  presenting  a  series  of  five  forums 
on  “World  Trouble  Spots  and  the  United 
States,”  designed  to  create  a  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  its  student  body 
of  world  affairs,  but  more  specifically  to 
stimulate  and  enhance  the  student’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  think  critically  about  the  world 
in  which  he  lives. 

The  general  education  division  of  the 
college,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  union,  has  this  year  brought  to  the 
Delhi  Tech  campus  His  Excellency  Sir 
S.  S.  R.  Gunawardene,  Ceylonese  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  His  Excellency 
Avraham  Harman,  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Each  Ambassador 
addressed  large  audiences  on  problems 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
and  during  the  day  of  their  respective 
visits  informally  met  with  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  international  relations 
course  at  the  college.  In  future  weeks, 
Delhi  Tech  students  will  hear  the  Gha- 
nan,  Indian,  and  United  Arab  Republic 
Ambassadors  to  the  United  States  discuss 
the  problems  and  issues  of  those  areas. 

Dr.  William  R.  Kunsela,  president  of 
the  college,  in  opening  the  forum  series 
stated  that — 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
at  Delhi  will  continue  vigorously  to  pursue 
every  means  to  enrich  the  educational  and 
cultural  life  of  our  students.  This  series — 

Dr.  Kunsela  went  on — 
allows  all  our  students,  as  well  as  those  en- 
nrolled  in  international  relations,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of 
international  politics.  These  forums  provide 
us  with  the  opportunity  at  least  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ideas  and  values  of  people  the 
world  over. 

In  conclusion,  he  noted  that — 

The  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  this  series 
go  far  beyond  our  student  body,  extending  to 
the  people  of  Delaware  County,  whose  at¬ 
tendance  we  invite  and  welcome,  because  we 
believe  that  this  Institution  has  the  task  of 
stimulating  and  enriching  the  cultural  and 
educational  life  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  I  place  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  Dean  William  Kennaugh  and 
Prof.  Seldon  Kruger  who  moderated  the 
first  two  forums,  and  two  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  remarks  of  the  Ceylonese 


and  Israeli  Ambassadors  to  the  United 
States : 

Excerpted  Remarks  of  Prof.  Seldon  M.  Kru¬ 
ger  in  Introducing  His  Excellency,  Sir 
S.  S.  R.  Gunawardene,  Ceylonese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  1960 

A  look  at  a  map  of  the  world  in  1960  re¬ 
veals  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East 
during  the  last  20  years.  More  than  20  na¬ 
tions  have  won  their  independence  and  free¬ 
dom  since  World  War  II.  More  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  population  have  become 
their  own  masters.  For  these  new  born  na¬ 
tions  the  American  people  have  a  profound 
admiration — recalling  their  own  struggle  for 
independence  and  freedom.  The  bond  of 
freedom  is  a  strong  unifying  force.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  freedom  and  its  maintenance  does 
not  require  of  all  its  advocates  complete 
agreement  on  all  issues.  Rather,  freedom 
draws  strength  from  the  diversity  of  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoints. 

The  task  is  to  find  and  strengthen  political 
relationships  based  on  mutual  respect,  as  the 
underpinning  of  common  economic,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  other  endeavors.  The  stated  goal 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  to  offer  a  partner¬ 
ship  which  appeals  to  all  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  men.  During  the  next  few  weeks  we 
shall  be  exploring  "World  Trouble  Spots  and 
the  United  States.”  This  theme  reflects  our 
desire  to  inform  ourselves  of  how  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  viewed  by  others. 

This  evening’s  guest  knows  the  mind  of 
Asia  and  is  one  of  the  architects  of  Asian  and 
Ceylonese  independence.  For  more  than  30 
years  he  has  served  the  cause  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
an  honor  and  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the 
Ceylonese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  United  Nations,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Sen- 
erat  Gunawardene. 

[Excerpted  from  the  Delhi  (N.Y.)  Delaware- 
Republican  Express,  Jan.  14,  1960] 
Capacity  Crowd  Hears  Ceylon  Ambassador 
at  Delhi  Tech 

His  Excellency,  Sir  Senerat  Gunawardene, 
was  speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
forum  series  being  held  at  the  New  York 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  at  Delhi.  An  audience  of  more 
than  600  filled  the  college  auditorium  to 
hear  the  distinguished  speaker.  Sir  Senerat 
Gunawardene ‘is  U.S.  Ambassador  of  Ceylon 
and  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

“World  Trouble  Spots  and  the  United 
States,”  is  the  topic  of  the  forum  series. 
Ambassador  Gunawardene  began  his  talk  by 
remarking  that  he  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  6  years.  It  has  been  a  period  in  which 
he  learned  that  in  no  other  country  had  he 
found  people  so  generous,  so  understanding, 
so  ready  to  show  kindness.  But  he  has  also 
found  the  people  of  this  country  quite  im¬ 
patient  with  disagreements,  too  ready  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  areas  of  disagreement.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  audience  that  there  is  more  con¬ 
formity  in  the  world  than  they  realize.  It 
is  the  Americans  who  are  nonconformists.  He 
asked  that  they  believe  that  in  relation  to 
the  vast  diversity  of  cultures  in  the  world, 
that  agrement  In  the  realm  of  fundamentals 
is  universal. 

"I  am  happy,”  he  said,  “that  now  we  in 
Asia,  and  you  in  America  are  in  better  agree¬ 
ment.” 

“Democracy  and  peace  must  be  founded  on 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  America  has 
a  tremendous  part  to  play  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  world,”  he  continued. 

“Human  understanding  is  a  marvelous 
thing,”  said  Ambassador  Gunawardene.  “The 
American  ideals  of  freedom  gave  Asia  and  the 
countries  of  Africa  the  basis  on  which  they 
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have  based  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Un¬ 
derstanding  is  more  powerful  than  bombs.” 

"What  have  you  done  to  promote  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  good  will?”  he  asked.  “Within  the 
past  10  years  Russia  has  spent  10  times  as 
much  on  propaganda  as  the  United  States. 
They  started  their  drive  with  cultural  festi¬ 
vals,  such  as  music  festivals  and  youth  con¬ 
ferences.  They  concentrated  on  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Central  America.  Young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  coming  from  underprivileged  areas  found 
a  paradise  in  their  first  impressions  of 
Russia.” 

He  revealed  that  the  Government  has  been 
terribly  remiss  in  its  granting  of  scholar¬ 
ships  to  foreign  students.  Many  communi¬ 
ties  have  done  their  level  best  to  welcome 
exchange  students  and  teachers,  but  the  total 
number  is  a  pitiful  handful  compared  with 
the  150,000  foreign  students  in  London,  and 
the  estimated  300,000  in  Moscow. 

"Has  the  United  States  had  one  music  fes¬ 
tival,  or  one  youth  conference?”  and  he  went 
on  with  the  cryptic  remark,  that  such  meet¬ 
ings  were  much  less  expensive  than  rockets 
or  bombs,  and  much  more  effective  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  human  understanding  needed 
for  a  peaceful  world. 

Ambassador  Gunawardene  also  explored 
the  field  of  economic  aid.  So  long  as  ignor¬ 
ance,  disease,  and  oppression  exist  in  areas  of 
the  world,  there  is  cause  for  war.  For  this 
reason  economic  aid  should  be  given  to  those 
areas,  but  it  should  not  be  given  to  buy 
friends,  or  as  a  business  transaction,  but 
from  pure  humanitarianism.  Here  again 
Russia  has  the  edge  with  her  offers  of  aid  and 
trade  agreements.  Goods  bought  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  or  from  them  at  2'/2  percent  inter¬ 
est  as  against  our  5  y2  force  countries  to  deal 
with  Russia. 

He  pleaded  for  intelligent  self-interest 
on  the  part  of  America.  “You  have  more 
food  than  you  can  ever  want.  What  have 
you  done  about  distribution  to  starving  peo¬ 
ples?  And  machines,  what  are  you  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  all  you  make?  See  that  coun¬ 
tries  are  developed  so  they  can  buy  those 
machines,”  he  admonished. 


Delhi  Tech  World  Affairs  Forums  an  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Community  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  speaker  in  the  above-entitled 
forums  was  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency,  Avraham 
Harman. 

Excerpted  Remarks  of  Dean  William  F. 
Kennaugh  in  Introducing  His  Excellen¬ 
cy,  Avraham  Harman,  Israeli  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Thursday,  January 
21,  1960 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the 
second  program  in  the  series  of  the  Delhi 
Institute  forums.  Before  I  introduce  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
peat  some  of  the  statements  made  at  the 
previous  session  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  attending  the  forum  for  the  first  time. 

The  forum  series  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  General  Education  Division  under  its 
chairman.  Prof.  James  Armstrong  and  the 
Student  Union  under  the  guidance  of  Prof. 
Klare  Sommers.  The  programs  were  con¬ 
ceived  by  Prof.  Seldon  Kruger  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Education  Division  as  a  unique  and 
practical  way  to  bring  students  in  our  regu¬ 
lar  courses  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  real 
problems  that  exist  in  the  world  of  politics. 
Thus,  in  an  earlier  forum  series  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  course  being  taken  by  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  American  Government,  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments  appeared  in 
this  auditorium.  The  present  series  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Kruker’s  course  in  international  rtelations. 
During  the  course  of  this  series  we  will  have 
heard  from  the  Ambassadors  from  Ceylon, 
Israel,  Ghana,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  India.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
share  these  experiences  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Delhi  and  the  surrounding 
communities. 

I  would  be  somewhat  remiss  if  I  did  not 
point  out  at  this  juncture  that  in  this  cur¬ 
rent  series  we  have  leaned  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  man  who  so  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  the  Andes  forum  for  2  years.  That 
man  is  Mr.  Ben  Raymond,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  college. 

The  theme  running  through  this  forum 
series  is  “World  Trouble  Spots  and  the 
United  States”.  Now  to  some  people  the 
word  “trouble”  spells  disaster  and  doom  and 
is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  However  to  me 
it  has  always  seemed  that  the  word  “trouble” 
can  also  be  defined  as  “opportunity.”  First, 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  the  person  or  group 
in  trouble  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem 
the  full  extent  of  his  or  its  human  and  ma¬ 
terial  resources.  At  such  times  individuals 
and  groups  rise  to  full  stature. 

Second,  trouble  is  an  opportunity  for 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  one  in  trouble 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  an  empathy  for  the  one  in  trouble  and 
to  bring  to  bear  their  own  human  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources  as  a  gesture  of  true  friendli¬ 
ness  and  neighborliness. 

And  so  tonight  we,  as  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  small  and  new  nation  of  Israel 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  At  this  time  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  a  man  who  has 
served  his  government  with  distinction  in 
many  important  posts.  I  introduce  to  you 
His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Avraham  Har¬ 
man,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
Israel. 

[Excerpt  from  the  Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star,  Jan. 

23,  1960] 

Israeli  Ambassador  Says  Nation  Seeks  Peace 
With  Arabs — Negotiations  Should  Settle 
Problems 

Over  600  persons  heard  Ambassador  Avra¬ 
ham  Harmon,  of  Israel,  speak  before  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Delhi  forums  on 
Thursday  night. 

The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  if 
Israel’s  newly  gained  independence  is  to 
flourish  it  must  have  more  industry  and  the 
“know-how”  to  work  and  expand  such 
industry. 

“After  one  gains  independence,”  he 
pointed  out,  “there  is  a  political  and  physical 
letdown.  Once  independence  is  attained, 
there  is  a  sort  of  honeymoon  oeriod  *  *  * 
our  flag  was  raised  for  the  first  time  *  *  * 
•we  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
But  still,  what  have  we  got?  We  cannot  eat 
a  flag,  or  live  under  it.  One  needs  a  roof.” 

In  comparing  the  rebuilding  of  Israel  with 
the  birth  of  America,  the  Ambassador  said 
that  America  was  founded  on  virgin  territory 
while  Israel  is  building  a  new  civilization  on 
the  ashes  of  a  former  great  civilization. 

“Unless  Israel  avails  itself  of  all  its  re¬ 
sources,  it  will  go  to  rack  and  ruin,”  he  said. 

The  remainder  of  Ambassador  Harman’s 
address  follows: 


"The  greater  part  of  Israel  is  uncultivated 
and  will  remain  so  until  we  bring  water  to  it. 
One  of  our  problems  is  the  conversion  of  the 
country’s  brackish  water  which  is  unsuited 
for  agricultural  uses.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  in  reaching  our  agricultural  objective, 
and  are  producing  about  70  percent  of  our 
food  needs.  We  are  close  to  European  mar¬ 
kets  for  any  surplus  we  may  have.” 

“Israel  is  faced  with  two  problems,”  the 
Ambassador  said,  “higher  living  conditions 
and  a  greater  population.  The  major  answer 
must  lie  in  industry.  Our  two  basic  problems 
are  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  and  the  know¬ 
how. 

“We  have  elements  for  great  chemical  ex¬ 
pansion,  both  in  copper  and  iron.  We  have  a 
great  many  skilled  workmen  who  have  the 
know-how  in  developing  our  industrial  dia¬ 
monds  industry,  which  has  grown  to  $40  mil¬ 
lions  per  year. 

“A  major  internal  problem  is  how  to  weld 
our  mixed  refugees  from  20  lands,  not  into  a 
standardized  or  uniform  nation,  but  a  unified 
nation.  It  is  not  easy.  Our  common  lan¬ 
guage  is  Hebrew.  We  have  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  or  rather  to  the  sea.  We  were  em¬ 
battled  and  besieged.  This  is  our  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  people  to  protect  its  place  in 
the  sun.  It  is  a  great  cohesion  force.”  And 
he  repeated,  “Israel  will  not  be  destroyed.” 

“The  big  question  is  ‘where  do  we  and  the 
Arabs  go  from  here’?  The  present  situation 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  world  has  been  living 
in  a  twilight  period,  with  neither  peace  nor 
war.  Peace  is  a  positive  concept. 

“We  do  not  say  that  if  you  want  to  be  a 
friend  of  Israel,  you  must  not  be  a  friend  of 
the  Arabs.  Just  as  we  demand  the  right  of 
independence,  they,  the  Arabs,  also  have  the 
right  of  independence.  We  would  like  to  see 
nonaggression  pacts  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  Republic;  an  inspection  of  armaments 
by  agreement,  and  thus  save  the  resources 
we  all  need  so  badly. 

“Negotiation  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
situation.  We  must  all  recognize  the  other 
man,  and  give  and  take,  treating  each  other 
as  equal.  The  key  to  the  world  situation  is 
in  the  Middle  East;  and  we  are  closer  to 
using  that  key  than  we  were  a  few  years  ago.'” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  in  the 
Tech  gymnasium,  Ambassador  Harman  at¬ 
tended  a  reception,  given  in  his  honor,  by 
the  student  union  of  the  college. 


Liberties  Award  for  “Herblock” 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  political  satir¬ 
ists  of  this  era  is  Mr.  Herbert  Block,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  "Herblock,”  the  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Block’s  wit  and  cartooning  ability 
are  matched  only  by  his  courage  and 
consistent  defense  of  civil  and  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties.  This  courage,  known  to 
many  of  us  here  in  Washington,  has  been 
recognized  this  year  by  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  has  awarded 
"Herblock”  the  1959  Fiorina  Lasker 
Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  dealing  with  this  award  and  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb  2 
1960] 

Liberties  Award  for  “Herblock” 

Last  year  the  Fiorina  Lasker  Award  of 
$1,000  for  consistent  and  outstanding  cour¬ 
age  and  integrity  in  the  defense  of  civil 
liberties  went  to  five  Negro  students  who 
stood  fast  in  the  face  of  taunts  and  dangers 
at  Little  Lock’s  Central  High  School.  This 
year  the  award,  which  is  administered  by 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  goes  to 
Herbert  L.  Block,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  Post. 

In  these  two  contrasting  choices  is  strik¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  battle 
for  freedom  must  be  waged  on  many  fronts 
and  that  the  contributions  may  vary  greatly 
in  origin  and  nature.  The  five  Little  Rock 
boys  and  girls  are  from  among  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  high  school  students 
over  the  country.  Herl?lock,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  front  rank  of  cartoonists, 
syndicated  in  more  than  200  newspapers  and 
known  literally  around  the  world.  More 
than  1  million  copies  of  his  pamphlet, 
“Herblock  Looks  at  Communism,”  have  been 
printed  in  many  languages  and  distributed 
overseas. 

If  anyone  has  stood  more  strongly  than 
Herblock  against  the  erosion  of  the  liberties 
of  the  individual  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  his  name  does  not  come  to  mind. 
This  bold,  keen  cartoonist  has  hit  hard  and 
often  at  the  McCarthyites,  the  inquisitors, 
both  private  and  governmental,  the  mis¬ 
guided,  frightened  conformists.  He  knows 
the  folly  of  harassing  special  oaths,  the  evils 
of  censorship,  the  wrongs  in  official  suppres¬ 
sion  of  information  a  self-governing  people 
must  weigh  and  act  on.  And  he  has  told  it 
all  in  his  cartoons,  as  readers  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  are  aware. 

Herblock  was  greatly  missed  during  his  re¬ 
cent  heart  illness  and  his  friends  take  it  as 
a  happy  omen  that  he  is  now  back  at  his 
drawing  board.  We  can  wish  for  him  nothing 
better  than  the  fullest  return  of  his  great 
powers  of  ridicule,  satire,  exposure,  and 
burning  indignation. 


Some  Hurdles  and  Hassles  of  the  196©’s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech 
delivered  by  my  good  friend  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  of  Hartsville,  S.C.,  in 
the  Record. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  take  a  few  minutes  of  his  valuable 
time  to  read  Mr.  Wiggins’  speech  entitled 
"Some  Hurdles  and  Hassles  of  the 
1960’s.” 

Some  Hurdles  and  Hassles  of  the  1960’s 
(By  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins) 

Following  the  current  pattern  of  public 
discussion,  I  wish  to  present  some  of  the 


1960 
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opportunities  and  hurdles  of  the  1960's.  The 
general  prosperity  of  recent  years  has  di¬ 
verted  us  from  dealing  with  many  of  our 
most  serious  problems.  We  have  swept  them 
under  the  rug  with  the  thought  of  getting 
around  to  them  later  on  or  that  they  might 
somehow  go  away.  Recent  developments 
at  home  and  abroad  bring  into  sharp  focus 
the  urgent  necessity  of  not  only  facing  these 
issues  but  of  doing  something  about  them. 

My  basic  thesis  is  that  in  the  coming 
decade  our  economy  can  and  should  move 
ahead  at  a  rate  that  will  serve  the  increasing 
needs  of  our  growing  population  and  that 
will  maintain  our  world  leadership.  It  calls 
for  maximum  growth  in  terms  of  produc¬ 
tivity  with  reasonable  stability  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

WORLD  AFFAIRS 

The  changing  pattern  brought  on  by  the 
world  revolution  of  the  past  half  century 
presents  today  some  clearly  defined  areas  of 
probable  developments  in  the  years  ahead. 
Within  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  turn¬ 
around  in  the  financial  and  economic  affairs 
of  many  countries  of  the  world.  American 
aid  to  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  other 
countries  under  the  Marshall  plan  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  vast  capital  expansion  of 
modern  productive  facilities,  utilizing  the 
most  modern  techniques  for  efficient  and 
economical  operations  and  has  made  possible 
a  substantial  advance  in  their  standards  of 
living.  With  productive  labor  costs  in  many 
of  these  countries  one-third  of  ours  or  less, 
they  now  enjoy  a  competitive  advantage  in 
world  trade  which  once  was  ours. 

The  strengthening  of  European  currencies 
with  convertibility,  plus  a  resolute  contain¬ 
ment  of  inflation  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
productivity  and  exports  have  resulted  in  a 
favorable  change  in  the  balance  of  payments 
of  most  of  these  countries.  The  dollar  and 
gold  shortages  of  many  European  countries, 
which  plagued  them  for  years,  have  now 
become  a  dollar  and  gold  deficit  of  payments 
for  the  United  States.  The  large  gifts  and 
grants  by  this  country,  the  maintenance  of 
vast  military  installations  throughout  the 
world,  the  heavy  investment  by  American 
capital  in  productive  enterprises  abroad  and 
the  reduced  competitive  position  in  world 
markets  of  many  American  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  have  resulted  in  a  net  deficiency  of  our 
balance  of  payments  in  the  past  2  years  in 
excess  of  $7  billion  and  an  outward  flow  of 
our  gold  supply  of  more  than  $3  billion. 
While  this  adverse  flow  is  not  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  dollar,  the  continuing  loss  of 
gold  can  reach  a  point  where  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
devaluation,  might  be  seriously  questioned 
abroad.  How  we  handle  this  situation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country  and  to  the  world. 

The  increased  productivity  and  unity  of  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  six-nation  Common  Market  of 
Europe,  and  the  efforts  of  the  European  free 
trade  area  to  solve  mutual  problems  and  the 
possibility  of  their  eventual  cooperation 
have  vast  potentialities  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  in  improving  standards  of  living  and 
in  increasing  markets  throughout  the  world. 
The  hope  is  that  the  policies  and  programs 
of  these  unified  areas  will  result  in  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  on  problems  of  world  trade 
rather  than  become  a  serious  hurdle. 

Another  challenge  is  the  awakening  of 
many  undeveloped  countries  to  their  poten¬ 
tialities  of  improved  living  standards  through 
Increased  productivity  and  better  health. 
Such  Improvements,  though  slow,  will  not 
only  increase  their  importance  as  producers 
but  as  consumers  as  well,  thereby  creating 
new  markets  for  the  production  of  other 
countries.  The  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  requires  our  continuing  aid  to  these 
undeveloped  countries. 


We  must  also  deal  with  the  emerging  eco¬ 
nomic  power  of  Russia  and  its  program  of 
economic  and  political  penetration  of  the  free 
world. 

The  challenge  presented  to  us  is  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  in  the  United  States,  and 
at  costs  that  are  competitive  in  world  trade 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  stable 
dbllar  in  which  the  world  can  continue  to 
have  confidence.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
participate  effectively  in  the  growing  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  maintain  the  strength  of 
our  position  of  world  leadership. 

INFLATION 

Problems  of  the  continuing  erosion  of- the 
value  of  the  dollar  constitute  a  most  serious 
hurdle.  The  great  American  Bernard  Baruch 
makes  the  point  that  while  inflation,  like  sin, 
is  denounced  regularly,  unfortunately,  like 
sin,  it  is  also  tolerated,  encouraged,  and  even 
enjoyed  by  many.  He  calls  inflation  a  can¬ 
cer  which  is  eating  away  our  economic  and 
financial  health,  undermining  our  security 
and  spiritual  strength  and  responsible  for 
much  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  of  swollen 
prices,  and  of  Government  debt.  He  pre¬ 
dicts  that  if  we  allow  this  malady  to  run  un¬ 
checked,  it  will  impoverish  the  people  and 
destroy  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  decade,  growth  in  this 
country,  measured  by  various  indices  has 
been  some  50  percent  but  of  that  50  percent, 
one-half  has  been  eaten  up  by  inflation.  In 
stable  dollars  our  10-year  growth  has  been 
nearer  25  percent. 

The  present  deficiency  of  investment  funds 
in  terms  of  current  demand  is  caused,  in 
part,  by  our  failure  to  accumulate  savings 
fast  enough  to  meet  investment  and  com¬ 
mercial  needs  in  the  inflated  dollars  required. 
Most  significant  is  the  reluctance  of  the  in¬ 
vestor  to  buy  future  dollars  through  the 
purchase  of  bonds  bearing  fixed  interest 
when  he  lacks  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  he  will  receive  in  payment.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  unnatural  diversion  of  savings  into 
common  stocks,  in  spite  of  interest  rates  that 
are  50  percent  higher  than  average  dividend 
income.  No  prudent  person  will  buy  a  10- 
year  bond  except  at  very  high  interest  rates 
if  he  expects  to  lose  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  the  dollars  he  will  receive  10  years  hence. 
This  was  what  happened  in  the  past  decade. 

A  U.S.  savings  bond,  which  in  many  ways 
is  our  most  important  and  popular  invest¬ 
ment  security,  that  was  purchased  for  $75 
10  years  ago,  when  cashed  last  year  produced 
$100,  an  increase  of  $25.  Of  this  $25,  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  took  $5  and  inflation  took 
$19.  The  investor  actually  received  $1  in 
purchasing  power  for  the  use  of  his  $75  for 
10  years.  The  same  thing  happened  to  our 
savings  accounts,  life  insurance  and  other 
fixed  dollar  assets.  While  much  of  this  dol¬ 
lar  attrition  was  the  result  of  the  Korean 
war,  it  has  continued  at  a  creeping  pace  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  prosperous  peacetime 
years. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  order  to  produce 
an  annual  increase  of  $1  of  gross  national 
product,  an  investment  of  $1.65  must  be 
made.  This  means  that-  if  the  GNP  in  this 
country  is  to  increase  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$750  billion  by  1970,  an  investment  of  more 
that  $400  billion  will  be  required.  A  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  this  investment  must  be  provided 
through  loans  to  finance  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  and  public  and  private  construction. 
Unless  the  saving  and  investing  public  is 
convinced  that  the  dollars  with  which  they 
will  be  repaid  will  be  in  reasonable  relation 
to  the  value  of  the  dollar  invested,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  unwillingness  of  investors 
to  buy  fixed  dollar  securities,  even  at  higher 
rates  of  interest.  Inflation  discourages 
prudent  saving  and  investment  and  contrib¬ 
utes  to  speculative  fever. 

If  our  people  are  so  little  interested  in  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  our  national  economy 


that  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  needed  to  preserve  a  reasonable 
stability  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  if 
they  accept  the  inevitability  of  a  continuing 
erosion  of  the  dollar,  the  result  eventually 
will  be  devaluation.  If,  year  after  year,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  becomes  worth  less  and 
less,  it  eventually  becomes  worthless.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  persistent  inflation  in  this  country 
will  be  any  different  from  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  countries  throughout  history. 

Although  there  are  many  theories  about 
Inflation,  we  know  that  increased  costs,  of 
which  labor  is  the  principal  ingredient,  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  prices;  that  increased  de¬ 
mand,  fed  by  easy  monetary  policies  and 
superficial  theories  of  abundant  purchasing 
power,  will  pull  prices  up;  and,  that  exces¬ 
sive  increases  in  the  money  supply  and  credit 
cheapen  the  dollar  and  stunt  real  economic 
growth.  We  must  not  let  our  monetary  po¬ 
licies  be  used  to  validate  or  support  a  con¬ 
tinuing  wage-price  spiral.  Many  thoughtful 
people,  including  the  President’s  economic 
advisers,  are  convinced  that  this  country  is 
headed  for  a  severe  “bust”  if  the  wage-price 
spiral  keeps  on  turning. 

There  is  a  cause  for  concern  that  while 
inflation  seems  to  be  increasingly  unpopular 
in  this  country,  the  principal  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  inflation,  such  as  easy  money, 
greater  Government  spending  and  spiraling 
wage  and  fringe  benefits  year  after  year, 
still  have  strong  advocates  who  blindly  pur¬ 
sue  their  objectives  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  ultimate  consequences. 

If  the  Federal  Government  spends  more 
than  its  income  and  covers  the  difference  by 
creating  money  or  near  money,  such  as 
short-term  Government  securities,  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures  increase.  No  one  has  to  be  a 
student  of  finance  to  know  that  if  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  must  finance  the  refunding 
of  its  maturing  obligations  and  its  current 
needs  in  the  short-term  field  and  is  excluded 
from  the  investment  market  for  securities 
beyond  5  years,  the  pressure  on  the  short¬ 
term  market  will,  as  it  has,  drive  short-term 
interest  rates  ever  higher.  It  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
willing  to  gamble  with  the  national  economy 
and  the  possibility  of  a  serious  financial 
crisis  by  trying  to  lock  the  huge  national 
debt  in  a  5-year  explosive  prison. 

FISCAL  IRRESPONSIBILITY 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  scandals  in 
recent  months  but  the  most  serious  scandal 
directly  involves  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  payments  on  its  huge  debt. 
It  is  a  disturbing  thought  that  throughout 
the  present  generation  of  some  30  years,  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
pay  has  not  meant  what  it  said.  Its  promise 
to  pay  has  been  nothing  mor^than  a  promise 
to  renew,  to  refund,  to  revalue  the  debt,  to 
reshuffle  its  creditors.  What  financial  herit¬ 
age  of  honor  and  integrity  is  this  generation 
passing  on  to  succeeding  generations  in 
creating  and  increasing  an  enormous  Gov¬ 
ernment  debt  and  refusing  to  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  pay  off  any  part  of  it,  even  in  years 
of  prosperity? 

According  to  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
President,  Federal  Government  revenues  may 
exceed  expenditures  in  fiscal  1961  by  some 
$4  billion,  which  he  would  apply  on  the 
Government  debt.  This  would  be  at  least  a 
token  payment  of  slightly  over  1  percent. 
Will  there  be  a  ground  swell  of  resounding 
public  approval  of  this  honest  and  proper 
use  of  these  funds?  I  sincerely  hope  so.  But 
the  spenders  are  gleeful  over  the  prospect  of 
handing  out  a  billion  here  and  another  bil¬ 
lion  there.  Taxpayers  savor  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  $20  per  capita  reduction  in  taxes. 
Shall  we  not  show  the  good  faith  of  our 
country  by  paying  on  the  debt  when  we  can? 
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In  4  years  out  of  5  over  the  past  three 
decades,  the  Federal  Government  has  paid 
out  more  than  it  received.  Its  greatest  peace¬ 
time  deficit  of  $12.5  billion  occurred  in  fiscal 
1959,  a  year  of  growth  and  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Much  of  the  financial  strain  and 
stress  of  today  is  a  result  of  that  fiscal  dis¬ 
ruption.  It  requires  no  financial  seer  or 
student  of  economics  to  understand  that  no 
institution  and  no  government  can  continue 
to  live  beyond  its  income  and  disregard  the 
integrity  of  its  promises  to  pay  without  the 
eventual  loss  of  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad.  v 

TAXES 

The  inequities  and  imbalance  in  our  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  structure  have  long  been  recognized 
as  deterrents  to  economic  growth.  We  have 
refused  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 
Our  tax  system  is  a  product  of  war  necessity 
which  has  been  allowed  to  continue  without 
substantial  change.  Present  rates  of  taxes  on 
personal  income  approach  confiscation  at  the 
higher  levels.  Corporate  income  tax  rates, 
when  applied  to  overstated  income  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  depreciation  charges,  represent, 
in  effect,  a  capital  levy.  Income  taxes  and 
other  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  produce  84  percent  of  its  income,  the 
highest  proportion  of  any  major  country  in 
the  world.  The  proportion  in  Canada  is  59 
percent  and  in  Great  Britain  55  percent.  The 
result  is  that  the  ups  and  downs  of  our 
economy  have  an  immediate  and  severe  lever¬ 
age  effect  on  the  Federal  budget,  particularly 
in  a  recession.  Witness  the  $12.5  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  1959  following  the  moderate 
and  short  1957-58  recession.  We  must 
broaden  the  tax  base  for  greater  stability 
and  remove  the  deterrents  to  investments 
and  savings  in  our  income  tax  structure  if 
our  economic  growth  in  the  1960’s  is  to 
match  our  aspirations. 

ROLE  or  GOVERNMENT 

We  should  now  determine  and  set  the  role 
of  government  in  our  economy  for  the  com¬ 
ing  decade  as  one  of  providing  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  forces  of  a  free,  competi¬ 
tive  private  enterprise  system  can  operate 
more  effectively.  It  is  a  warning  for  us  that 
while  the  Socialists  of  some  of  the  European 
countries  have  renounced  economic  pana¬ 
ceas,  have  come  to  accept  realistically  the 
fruitfulness  of  private  enterprise  in  their 
party  declarations  and  are  retreating  from 
the  deadening  effects  of  state  socialism,  in 
the  United  States  we  continue  to  embrace 
the  Socialist  concept  of  enlarging  the  role 
and  functions  of  government  in  our  economy. 

There  are  some  so-called  liberal  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  of  similar  inclina¬ 
tion  who  welcome  the  present  tight  money 
situation  as  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
role  of  government  by  imposing  selective 
credit  controls^which,  in  effect,  would  not 
only  ration  but  control  by  bureaucratic  de¬ 
termination  the  supply  and  availability  of 
credit.  -  The  succeeding  steps  would  be  price 
controls,  and  then  profit  controls,  and  even¬ 
tually  wage  controls.  The  basic  philosophy 
of  some  so-called  liberals  is  that  government 
can  operate  the  economy  by  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations  more  effectively  in  the  public 
interest  than  can  the  operation  of  a  free, 
competitive  private  enterprise  system.  Many 
of  them  believe  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
antisocial,  that  a  greatly  expanded  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  program  would  accelerate  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  They  confuse  Government 
spending  with  economic  growth.  There  are, 
of  course,  certain  programs  and  purposes 
where  the  public  interest  requires  the  diver¬ 
sion  from  private  spending  to  public  spend¬ 
ing  such  as  for  national  defense  and  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  other  areas,  however,  in 
which  government  spending  contributes  lit¬ 
tle,  if  anything,  to  economic  growth.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  increased  government  spending 
present  charts  and  graphs  to  show  that  a 


forced-draft  annual  growth  of  5  to  6  percent 
in  the  national  production  generated  through 
government  spending  would  create  a 
sjeamecl-up  prosperity.  When  compelled  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  resulting  inflation,  they 
speak  glibly  of  reasonable  and  tolerable  in¬ 
flation,  ignoring  the  simple  fact  that  even 
a  so-called  mild  inflation  of  2  percent  a  year 
compounded  would  clip  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent  from  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  a  single 
decade. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR 

Recent  events  have  brought  the  American 
people  to  a  recognition  of  the  power  of 
organized  labor  in  this  country  to  affect  the 
Nation’s  economy.  Expanding  business  was 
brought  to  a  suffocating  slowdown  by  the 
strike  in  the  steel  industry.  The  danger  of 
economic  paralysis  as  the  result  of  the  threat 
of  a  new  strike  forced  an  acceptance  of  union 
demands.  There  is  a  little  doubt  that,  even 
though  immediate  price  increases  may  be 
avoided,  the  terms  of  the  settlement  in  this 
large,  basic  industry  will  have  an  inflationary 
effect  and  are  not  in  the  interest  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

A  realization  of  the  uncontrolled  economic 
power  of  large  labor  organizations  and  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  their  leaders 
to  issue  orders  that  can  bring  this  country 
to  its  knees  have  caused  increasing  con¬ 
cern  and  even  fear  among  thoughtful 
citizens. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  indignation 
throughout  the  country  over  this  concen¬ 
tration  of  authoritarian  power  and  monopo¬ 
listic  control  under  which  a  few  labor  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  country  can,  at  their  will,  bring 
our  national  economy  to  a  grinding  stop. 
It  has  been  the  history  of  this  country  that 
whenever  the  operations  of  any  segment  of 
our  economy  had  such  power  and  used  it  for 
self-advantage  and  against  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  the  people  through  government 
have  stepped  in  and  restrained  the  exercise 
of  such  power.  Government  regulation  of 
railroads  was  imposed  at  a  time  when  rail¬ 
roads  had  a  monopoly  of  transportation. 
Antitrust  laws  were  passed  when  business 
concentrations  became  so  great  as  to  threaten 
competition.  Regulation  of  the  issue  and 
sale  of  securities  was  imposed  when  the 
public  needed  protection  against  the  unscru¬ 
pulous. 

For  some  30  years,  Government  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  growth  of  unionism  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  vast  body  of  workers  who  were 
at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  their  em¬ 
ployers.  Union  activities  were  granted  im¬ 
munities  from  laws  under  which  the  rest  of 
our  economy  operates.  The  power  to  strike 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  instrument  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  employees.  Authority 
was  given  under  which  all  workers  in  an 
industry  could  be  forced  to  become  members 
of  a  union,  thus  giving  monopoly  control  to 
union  leaders  over  their  members.  From 
these  special  privileges  has  arisen  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  uncontrolled  economic  power 
unequaled  in  our  history. 

For  many  years,  it  was  thought  that  a 
reasonable  growth  of  union  power  was  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
little,  if  any,  consideration  of  the  public 
interest  is  given  by  unions  in  their  demands. 
It  is  notorious  that  many  so-called  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  negotiations  are  really  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  submission  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  union  to  employers  and  that 
there  is  no  place  at  the  table  for  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  public  interest.  Some  of  these 
negotiations  are  merely  a  private  deal  in 
which  employer  and  employee  cut  for  them¬ 
selves  a  bigger  slice  of  the  national  economy 
and  pass  the  costs  on  to  the  public  in  in¬ 
creased  prices  whenever  possible. 

The  result  is  usually  an  increase  in  wages 
unrelated  to  increases  in  productivity  plus 
additional  so-called  fringe  benefits  with  more 
and  more  payments  for  time  not  worked 


and  goods  not  produced.  It  is  said  that  the 
fastest  growing  “occupation"  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  not  working  and  being  paid 
for  it.  Some  industries  are  paying  compen¬ 
sation  to  five  employees  for  the  productive 
time  actually  worked  by  four.  So-called 
fringe  benefits  represent  costs  equal  to  20 
to  30  percent  of  the  payroll  and  are  still  ris¬ 
ing.  While  some  of  these  benefits  are  desir¬ 
able  and  proper,  the  additional  costs  are 
paid  for  in  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Public  realization  of  the  concentration  of 
the  monopoly  power  of  union  leaders  over 
their  members  under  union  shop  contracts 
and  their  economic  power  to  choke  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  to  suffocation  with¬ 
out  any  consideration  of  the  public  interest, 
have  resulted  in  a  widespread  demand  that 
Government  take  effective  action  to  restrict 
present  abuses  of  union  power. 

One  plan  suggested  is  for  the  arbitration 
of  labor  demands  by  Government  arbitrators 
after  all  other  efforts  have  failed.  Another 
is  that  public  factfinding  boards  be  set  up 
to  recommend  terms  of  settlement.  Such 
plans  have  the  merit  that  they  might  termi¬ 
nate  strikes  and  force  settlements  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  findings  of  such 
boards  would  be  based  upon  considerations 
of  the  public  interest. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  in  such 
cases,  public  representation  should  consist 
of  judicial  bodies  set  up  by  the  Federal 
courts  with  statutory  authority  defining 
their  scope  and  powers  to  disapprove  any 
proposed  terms  of  settlement  they  find  to 
be  adverse  to  the  public  interest.  Under 
this  proposal,  recognition  would  be  given  to 
the  superior  claims  of  the  public  interest 
over  all  other  considerations.  No  strike 
would  be  permitted  over  terms  of  settlement 
that  were  declined  by  such  judicial  body  as 
being  against  the  public  interest. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  a  Federal  court 
be  established  to  which  all  proposed  labor 
settlements  could  be  appealed  for  a  deter¬ 
mination  not  for  arbitration  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  but  for  consideration  of  such  terms 
as  might  affect  the  public  interest. 

In  view  of  the  serious  effect  of  many  labor 
settlements  on  the  national  economy  and 
the  coercive  powers  of  the  unions  to  enforce 
their  demands,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
public  interest  should  be  represented  in  an 
effective  manner  in  cases  where  the  public 
interest  is  substantially  involved. 


Re  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  incorrectly  listed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  February  2  as 
having  voted  “present”  rather  than 
“aye”  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
459.  I  have  determined  that  my  actual 
vote  is  correctly  recorded  in  the  Journal 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  error 
in  the  Record  of  the  proceedings  on 
February  2  will  be  rectified  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  indeed  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459.  I  am 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  the 
splendid  leadership  being  shown  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
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American  Affairs  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  Congress  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter. 

I  quite  agree  that  flying  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
would  be  a  major  change  in  policy  and 
a  variation  in  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  several  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  matter  of  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  became  a  matter  for  consideration 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
1955  with  Panama.  t  If  necessary  it 
should  become  a  matter  for  new  treaty 
negotiations  in  which  the  ultimate  ap¬ 
proval  role  of  the  Congress  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  article  II,  section  2  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  making  my  position  clear 
on  this  important  matter. 


We  Need  More  Color  in  Our  Currency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  interesting  proposal  which  I  have 
received  from  a  constituent. 

The  article’s  theme  revolves  around 
the  practicality  of  giving  our  currency 
a  new  look  and  I  think  those  who  take 
the  time  to  read  it  will  perhaps  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  think  about  an  aspect  of  our 
paper  money  which  heretofore  has  had 
little  attention. 

The  article  follows : 

We  Need  More  Color  in  Our  Currency 
(By  Michael  Shuwarger) 

It  is  surprising  that  we  Americans  who  wel¬ 
come  periodic  changes  in  almost  everything 
around  us  have  never  raised  a  voice  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  eternal  sameness  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  we  handle  most  frequently — money  cur¬ 
rency.  We  look  impatiently  toward  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  new  automobile  styles,  talk 
excitedly  about  the  latest  fashions,  queue  up 
for  a  look  at  a  model  house,  but  don’t  seem 
to  mind  it  a  bit  that  the  color  of  our  paper 
money  has  not  changed  for  as  many  years 
as  anyone  can  remember. 

Ever  since  the  first  Treasury  notes  were 
issued  in  1862  to  finance  the  Civil  War,  the 
U.S.  paper  currency  has  always  been  green 
on  one  side.  In  1928  the  size  of  the  bills  was 
trimmed  down  to  6118  by  2"/U;  inches,  but 
the  color  has  never  been  changed.  True 
enough,  our  main  interest  in  money  is  its 
purchasing  power,  not  its  visual  appeal.  Few 
of  us,  if  any,  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  artistic  satisfaction,  although  the  skill 
and  the  imagination  that  enter  into  the  en¬ 
graving  and  printing  of  our  dollar  bills  are 
on  a  par  with  the  most  elaborate  works  of 
art. 

Much  more  important  than  the  esthetic 
consideration  is  the  need  to  increase  the 
visual  differences  among  the  various  currency 
denominations.  At  present  all  U.S.  money, 
from  the  lowly  dollar  bill  to  the  almost 
mythical  $10,000  banknote,  is  green  on  one 
side  and  drab  grey  on  the  other.  Such  uni¬ 
formity  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  closely 
every  bill  to  avoid  mistakes  in  counting 


money.  We  must  look  very  carefully  at  every 
note  to  make  sure  that  no  $5  bill  is  paid  out 
when  only  a  dollar  was  intended.  Errors 
directly  traceable  to  the  great  similarity  of 
the  various  denominations  are  considerable. 
In  banking  firms  and  other  institutions 
where  a  tremendous  turnover  of  paper  cur¬ 
rency  is  routine,  the  strain  on  the  clerks 
counting  money  is  always  very  heavy. 

Why  not  keep  the  green  color  of  the  dollar 
bill  as  a  bow  to  tradition,  but  make  the  $5 
denomination,  let  us  say,  red,  and  the  $10 
one  blue?  We  can  use  other  colors  to 
brighten  up  bills  of  higher  value,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  orange  for  $20,  silver  for  $100,  and  shiny 
gold  for  a  thousand-dollar  note. 

If  the  various  denominations  were  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  colors,  the  sorting  of  money 
would  no  longer  be  an  eye-blinding  task.  A 
bank  teller  could  go  through  a  wad  of  paper 
currency  and  quickly  separate  the  various 
kinds  of  bills.  It  would  be  possible  to  glance 
into  our  wallets  and  without  any  effort  pick 
out  the  denomination  we  want.  There  is 
also  another  benefit  to  be  derived.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  different  colors  into  our  money 
would  make  many  counterfeiters  unhappy. 
In  the  past  the  manufacturing  of  phony  bills 
often  involved  no  more  than  the  raising  of 
the  value  of  the  denomination,  such  as  the 
changing  of  $1  to  $10  by  adding  a  zero.  The 
forgers  got  away  with  it  because  few  people 
can  remember  what  men’s  portraits  belong 
on  different  banknotes,  and  those  who  do 
hardly  bother  to  look  at  the  exact  design.  If 
a  $10  bill  were  different  in  color  from  a  $1 
bill,  the  simple  addition  of  a  zero  would  no 
longer  do  the  trick.  The  counterfeiters 
would  have  to  design  complete  plates  if  they 
were  to  stay  in  business. 

What  possible  objections  could  there  be 
to  a  new  look  in  our  currency?  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  green 
color  on  all  our  folding  money.  No  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  printing  new  notes  is  involved, 
for  old  plates  can  be  used,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  blue  or  red  ink  costs  no  more 
than  green. 

Just  a  trifle  more  costly  would  be  another 
possible  improvement  in  our  paper  currency. 
A  tiny  perforation  or  an  embossment  some¬ 
where  on  the  note  would  make  it  possible 
to  identify  money  by  touch.  This  would  be 
an  immense  boon  to  the  blind  or  to  the 
people  with  poor  eyesight  who  are  frequently 
swindled  when  dealing  with  conscienceless 
crooks. 

In  some  foreign  countries  the  distinction 
among  the  denominations  is  achieved 
through  variations  in  size  of  different  bank¬ 
notes.  The  advantages  of  easy  identifica¬ 
tion,  moreover,  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
awkwardness  of  handling  paper  currency 
which  is  hard  to  fit  into  a  billfold  and  is 
otherwise  not  easy  to  manage.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  system  is  much  superior  to  most  foreign 
currencies  and  could  be  made  nearly  perfect 
if  the  traditional  greenbacks  were  to  be 
joined  by  bluebacks,  redbacks,  and  goldbacks. 


Federal  Dollars  and  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  education  of  our  children  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  local  school  boards. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  it  gives 
the  parents  of  our  Nation  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  schools  attended  by 
their  children. 


Recently,  however,  there  has  been  an 
insidious  campaign  to  transfer  this  tradi¬ 
tional  responsibility  from  the  State  and 
local  communities,  where  it  belongs,  to 
a  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  need  for 
higher  teachers  salaries  and  the  need  for 
additional  school  facilities  are  the  guises 
under  which  this  campaign  is  being 
waged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  paying  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  am  opposed  to  the  federaliza¬ 
tion  of  our  education  system. 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  January  21,  which 
points  out  that  Federal  dollars  is  not  the 
magic  symbol  that  will  bring  quality  edu¬ 
cation  to  our  children.  This  newspaper 
speaks  for  a  great  many  people  in  my 
hometown  and  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  re¬ 
print  this  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Dollars  Alone  Cannot  Give  Schools  Things 
They  Want 

The  dollar  sign  is  not  the  magic  symbol 
that  will  bring  quality  education  in  the  form 
of  good  teachers,  good  programs,  and  ade¬ 
quate  facilities. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  action  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  placing  a  flat  biliion-dol- 
lar-a-year  price  tag  on  what  it  conceives 
to  be  wrong  with  the  classrooms  across  the 
country. 

NEA  takes  the  stand  that  pouring  $4  bil¬ 
lion  into  the  schools  over  a  4-year  period 
will  solve  all  the  problems.  It  has  opened 
a  new  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  which  advances  the  proposition 
that  lavish  largesse  from  the  Public  Treas¬ 
ury  will  obviate  our  school  problems. 

We  will  admit  that  education  cannot  come 
from  a  financial  fairyland.  But  to  assume 
that  spending  alone  will  provide  all  the  an¬ 
swers  needed  is  refusing  to  recognize  the 
basic  causes  of  educational  shortcomings. 

New  classrooms,  increases  in  salaries,  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  present  number  of  counselors 
will  not  improve  teacher  training. 

Dollars  alone  cannot  give  educators,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  teachers  what  it  takes  to 
carry  out  their  work. 

Dollars  alone  cannot  shape  human  nature. 

Raiding  the  Federal  Treasury  will  in  no 
way  reimburse  the  local  school  districts, 
nor  make  it  easier  for  them  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  turning  out  students  who  are 
qualified  to  face  the  challenges  they  in  turn 
face  in  higher  education  and  through  life. 

When  the  NEA  asks  700,000  teachers  to 
apply  pressure  in  behalf  of  the  Murray-Met- 
calf  bill  it  is  a  call  to  surrender  their  rights 
and  the  responsibilities  of  school  boards  and 
to  place  them  all  at  the  mercy  of  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

It  is  merely  seeking  the  easy  way  and 
the  quickest  way  out.  Federal  control  is  the 
last  element  that  should  enter  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  faced  daily  by  school  officials 
in  every  State  of  the  Union. 


Lewis  M.  Herrmann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4, 1960 
Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to¬ 
day  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
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standing  citizen  and  labor  leader  of  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  who  has  given 
much  of  his  energies  and  fertile  mind  to 
the  betterment  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people. 

He  is  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.J. 

It  is  a  most  auspicious  day  for  giving 
recognition  to  Mr.  Herrmann,  for  today 
he  is  celebrating  his  75th  birthday.  For 
those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  Herrmann 
well,  he  is  not  today  75  years  old,  but, 
rather,  he  is  75  years  young. 

Additionally,  the  year  1960  is  the  21st 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Herrmann’s  pride 
and  joy — the  New  Jersey  Labor  Herald, 
which  enjoys  the  official  endorsement  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Herrmann  was  the  founder 
of  this  widely  read  publication  and 
serves  as  its  editor  and  publisher. 

This  evening  members  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  congressional  delegation  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  personally  extending 
birthday  congratulations  to  Mr.  Herr¬ 
mann  at  the  anual  reception  and  dinner 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  a  hotel  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Mr.  Herrmann  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  these  get-togethers  and  I 
cite  the  fact  just  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  wide  interest  he  has  in  affairs  of 
government  and  in  the  field  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  relations. 

Throughout  his  very  active  life,  Mr. 
Herrmann’s  accomplishments  have  been 
many,  but  I  would  like  to  call  particular 
attention  to  one  endeavor  that  might 
well  be  emulated  in  other  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

While  serving  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly  from  1947  to  1951, 
three  terms,  as  a  Republican  repre¬ 
sentative  from  my  home  county  of 
Essex,  Mr.  Herrmann  sponsored  legis¬ 
lation  which  created  the  Labor  Institute 
at  Rutgers  University,  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  institute,  now  known 
as  the  Institute  of  Management  and 
Labor  Relations,  are  well  known 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Herrmann’s  interest  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  of  the  institute  continues 
to  burn  brightly.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
institute’s  advisory  council  and  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  a  committee  raising 
$550,000  for  the  erection  of  a  labor 
center  at  Rutgers.  The  last  report  I 
heard  was  that  the  fundraising  drive  was 
nearing  the  $500,000  mark. 

As  the  legislative  sire  of  this  institute, 
Mr.  Herrmann  can  well  look  with  great 
pride  upon  this  accomplishment. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  Rutgers 
University,  on  August  4,  1954,  presented 
Mr.  Herrmann  with  its  “Award  of 
Achievement  Medal  and  Citation”  for 
his  “Service  to  Labor  and  Education.”, 
Then  on  August  14,  1956,  the  university 
gave  Mr.  Herrmann  its  “Special  Award 
for  Service  to  Labor  and  Education.” 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Herr¬ 
mann,  I  would  like  to  cite  just  a  few 
more  of  the  endeavors  in  which  he  has 
actively  engaged  and  other  awards  that 
he  has  received.  Some  of  these  are: 

Through  appointment  by  President 
Eisenhower  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 


On  September  6,  1959,  he  v/as  pre¬ 
sented  the  annual  award  of  the  National 
Labor  Temple  Fellowship  for  “Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Labor  and  the  Na¬ 
tion.” 

In  1954,  he  was  named  the  outstanding 
American  Federation  of  Labor  member 
in  New  Jersey  and  was  presented  with 
the  award  of  merit  at  the  New  Jersey 
federation’s  annual  banquet. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Herrmann  served 
as  a  sergeant  of  infantry  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  during  World  War  n,  he 
headed  a  special  War  Department  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  South  Pacific  combat  area. 

He  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

Mr.  Herrmann  has  been  commander 
of  American  Legion  Post  No.  104  and 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  County  Dis¬ 
trict,  American  Legion,  and  for  3  years 
was  publicity  director  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  New  Jersey. 

Fof  15  terms  Mr.  Herrmann  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
Labor  Press  of  America,  and  four  times 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union 
Printers’  League  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
a  founder  and  president  of  the  Eastern 
Labor  Press  Conference. 

For  49  years  Mr.  Herrmann  has  been 
a  member  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  for  44  years  he 
has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion’s  executive  council  and  serves  as 
AFL-CIO  national  representative  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  of 
North  America. 

On  behalf,  therefore,  of  his  many, 
many  friends  and  admirers  I  would  like 
to  wish  for  his,  his  lovely  wife,  and  fam¬ 
ily  a  great  abundance  of  good  health  and 
continued  good  service  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Conservation  of  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  realize  that  a  major  domestic  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  us  as  a  nation  today 
is  the  conservation  of  our  precious  nat¬ 
ural  water  resources. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  has  established  programs  and 
provided  money  to  try  to  solve  it. 

There  is  both  Federal  and  State  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  planning  of  this  magni¬ 
tude.  A  constant  awareness  of  the  task 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary.  Ed¬ 
ucation  through  publicity  will  accom¬ 
plish  this. 

To  that  end  I  should  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  insert  a  splendid  edi¬ 
torial  contributed  to  the  January 
Monthly  Reporter  of  the  National  Riv¬ 
ers  and  Harbors  Congress  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Phil  Weaver,  of  Nebraska,  my  es¬ 
teemed  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Conservation  of  Water  Resources 
(By  Hon.  Phil  Weaver,  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (Fifth,  Nebraska),  chairman, 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
Project  Committee) 

In  the  past  half  century  the  development 
of  our  greatest  single  natural  resource,  water, 
has  been  delayed  and  at  times  mismanaged 
at  the  national  level  because  of  two  factors: 
(1)  The  lack  of  foresight  to  develop  an  or¬ 
derly  long-term  program  and,  (2)  the  tend¬ 
ency  by  some  to  look  upon  this  sort  of  de¬ 
velopment  as  political  pork. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  major  national  problem 
have  worked  under  a  handicap  because  of 
this  Topsy-like  growth  of  a  natural  resource 
develoment  program  in  the  past.  Because — - 
in  years  past — there  was  no  attempt  at 
logical  planning,  the  field  of  resource  de¬ 
velopment  at  times  was  thrown  open  to 
political  pressures. 

Many  interested  in  conservation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  water  resources  have  long 
seen  the  need  for  an  orderly  development  in 
this  area.  Their  efforts  in  recent  years  have 
succeeding  in  bringing  at  least  a  degree  of  or¬ 
der.  In  the  forefront  of  this  fight  has  been 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
with  its  wide  basis  of  representation. 

That  congress,  for  instance,  has  evolved 
its  projects  committee  to  screen  every  new 
proposal,  to  determine  its  merits  and,  equally 
important,  to  determine  where  and  how  in¬ 
dividual  projects  fit  into  the  overall  national 
picture.  By  this  criterion  alone  the  projects 
are  assigned  a  priority.  This  approach  has 
also  been  adopted  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations’  Public  Works  Subcom¬ 
mittee  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri!  Last  year, 
for  instance,  more  than  a  thousaid  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  testify 
on  proposed  projects,  many  of  them  long  au¬ 
thorized  but  dormant  for  lack  of  funds. 

After  studying  this  mass  of  testimony, 
both  from  the  Executive  and  from  individ¬ 
uals  and  associations,  the  committee  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  which  looked  to  the  future 
as  has  perhaps  no  other  program  in  recent 
years.  It  was  a  conservative  program,  a 
forward-looking  one,  and  in  which  the 
confidence  of  the  people  could  easily  rest.  It 
was  a  lean  and  muscular  program,  one  from 
which  every  ounce  of  fat  had  been  trimmed. 
We  may  be  assured  that  the  same  approach 
will  be  used  again  this  year  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  political  par¬ 
ties  at  their  July  conventions  will  adopt  a 
platform  plank  dealing  forthrightly  and  hon¬ 
estly  with  this  very  important  problem. 
Such  a  program,  carefully  worked  out  and 
looking  to  the  future,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  confounding  those  who  level  an  ac¬ 
cusing  finger  at  water  resources  develop¬ 
ment  and  call  it  pork. 


Statement  of  John  J.  Corcoran,  Director, 
the  American  Legion  National  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Commission,  Before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Veterans’  Affairs,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  February  2,  I960,  on  H.R 
9378 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  the  views  of  the  American  Legion  on 
current  proposals  to  modify  the  procedure 
for  investing  the  national  service  life  in¬ 
surance  trust  fund  and  the  U.S.  Government 
life  insurance  trust  fund. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  chairman  has  seen 
fit  to  reopen  this  subject  by  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  9378.  This  measure  would 
amend  sections  720  and  755  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  both  the  national  service  life 
insurance  fund  and  the  U.S.  Government 
life  insurance  fund  in  obligations  bearing 
current  rates  of  interest,  subject  to  a  floor  of 
3  percent  per  annum  for  the  NSLI  trust  fund 
and  3  yz  percent  per  annum  for  the  USGLI 
trust  fund. 

The  existing  section  720(b)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  and  re¬ 
invest  the  NSLI  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  sell  such  obligations  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fund.  Under  section  755(b),  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  in¬ 
vest  and  reinvest  the  USGLI  fund,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  or  bonds  of  the  Federal 
farm  loan  banks,  and  to  sell  such  obliga¬ 
tions  and  bonds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fund. 

The  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  respec¬ 
tive  funds  are  to  be  invested  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Early  in  1941,  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  determined  to  have 
the  investments  of  the  NSLI  fund  in  special 
series  of  Treasury  obligations  and  bear  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  This  rate 
was  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  requires 
that  the  premium  rates  for  such  insurance 
shall  be  the  net  rates  based  upon  the  Ameri- 
ean  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  inter¬ 
est  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  In 
1944,  the  President  approved  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  that  the  special  obliga¬ 
tions  issued  to  the  USGLI  fund  bear  inter¬ 
est  at  the  rate  of  zy2  percent  inasmuch  as 
the  controlling  law  specifies  that  the  basis 
of  the  calculation  of  the  reserves  and  all 
other  values  under  the  USGLI  policies  shall 
be  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortal¬ 
ity  and  interest  at  3V2  percent. 

Thus,  since  the  years  1941  and  1944  re¬ 
spectively,  these  funds  have  been  invested 
at  3  percent  for  the  NSLI  program  and  3  >/2 
percent  for  the  USGLI  program.  Currently, 
the  NSLI  fund  is  entirely  invested  in  5-year 
special  3-percent  Treasury  notes.  The  spe¬ 
cial  obligations  issued  to  the  USGLI  fund 
are  in  the  form  of  1-year,  3% -percent  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
years  when  the  market  rates  of  interest  were 
less  than  3  percent,  there  was  considerable 
criticism  from  certain  circles  that  these  fixed 
rates  resulted  in  an  unwarranted  subsidy 
of  the  veterans’  insurance  trust  funds  by 
the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  In  the  period  since 
the  average  rates  of  interest  have  been  higher 
than  3  and  3 y2  percent,  we  note  that  these 
same  voices  have  not  come  forward  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  trust  funds  are  now  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  public. 

In  effect,  the  chairman's  bill,  H.R.  9378, 
makes  two  important  points  which  we  are 
glad  to  endorse.  First,  by  reason  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  any  insurance  trust  fund  must  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  manner  as  will  guaran¬ 
tee  its  actuarial  soundness.  Secondly,  pub¬ 
lic  policy  upholds  the  underlying  concept 
of  H.R.  9378;  that  the  individuals  concerned 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment. 


We  are  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
would  give  statutory  sanction  to  the  floor 
of  3  and  3  y2  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
interest  rates  applicable  to  investments  of 
the  NSLI  and  USGLI  trust  funds.  The 
American  Legion  supports  the  judgment  of 
the  Treasury  Department  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  that  the  rates  of  interest  for  in¬ 
vestment  purposes  should  be  less  than  the 
rates  specified  in  the  respective  provisions  of 
law  for  determining  premium  costs  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Also,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  deems  these  rates 
of  interest  to  be  the  safe  minimums  requi¬ 
site  to  securing  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  respective  trust  funds. 

It  is  the  American  Legion’s  long-standing 
policy  to  support  programs  and  procedures 
which  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
NSLI  and  USGLI  trust  funds,  and  to  oppose 
measures  which  may  tend  to  jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  such  funds. 

To  insure  compliance  with  this  policy  and 
in  order  that  the  organization’s  position 
with  respect  to  the  NSLI  and  USGLI  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  in  accord  with  sound  insur¬ 
ance  practices,  all  proposals  for  change  in 
these  programs  are  normally  referred  for 
consideration  and  recommendation  to  the 
American  Legion  Insurance  Advisory  Board. 
The  wisdom  of  this  practice  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  time  and  again  inasmuch  as  the 
board  is  comprised  of  individuals  who  are 
experts  in  insurance  matters. 

We  regret  that  our  insurance  advisory 
board  has  not  had  opportunity  to  consider 
the  proposals  under  discussion  here  today. 
The  board’s  annual  meeting  will  not  be  held 
until  the  27th  and  28th  of  this  month. 

We  have,  however,  consulted  with  Mr. 
Milo  J.  Warner,  chairman  of  the  insurance 
advisory  board,  and  with  Mr.  Robert  M. 
McCurdy,  chairman  of  the  national  re¬ 
habilitation  commission.  Mr.  Warner,  a 
past  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  is  accompanying  me  today. 

Specifically,  we  have  discussed  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  9378  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  recently  reported  in 
the  Appendix  of.  the  Congressional  Record 
advanced  by  representatives  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  their  appearance 
before  this  committee  earlier  today. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Treasury  proposal  has 
considerable  merit.  In  essence,  it  would  re¬ 
tain  the  historic  interest  rates  of  3  percent  for 
NSLI  fund  investments  and  3  y2  percent  for 
USGLI  fund  investments  as  a  floor,  but  pro¬ 
vide  for  reinvestment  of  such  funds  at  in¬ 
terest  rates  approaching  current  market 
yields. 

Under  the  recommended  formula,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  special  obligations  issued 
to  the  funds  would  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
one  one-half  of  1  percent  lower  than  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (computed 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next 
preceding  the  date  of  issue  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per¬ 
cent)  borne  by  all  marketable  interest-bear¬ 
ing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  that  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  3  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  provided  that  the  special  obligations 
isued  to  the  USGLI  fund  shall  be  at  rates 
not  less  than  3J/2  percent  and  the  obligations 
issued  to  the  NSLI  fund  shall  be  at  rates  not 
less  than  3  percent. 

The  reduction  of  one -half  of  1  percent  be¬ 
low  the  current  average  interest  rate  would 
be  in  consideration  of  the  guaranteed  floor  of 
3  and  3]/2  percent  for  the  respective  funds. 

We  believe  the  principles  inherent  in  this 
plan  are  fair  to  both  the  public  and  the  vet¬ 
erans  concerned.  We  are  satisfied  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  individual  NSLI  and 
USGLI  policyholders.  Certainly,  it  should 
serve  to  help  curb  further  criticisms  should 


the  average  market  rates  of  interest  subse¬ 
quently  fall  below  8  y2  or  3  percent. 

The  Treasury  Department’s  plan  for  con¬ 
version  to  the  recommended  formula  appears 
to  be  well-reasoned  and  in  keeping  with 
Veterans’  Administration  requirements  rela¬ 
tive  to  operation  of  the  insurance  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Legion,  we  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  the  committee’s  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  proposal  to  reinvest  the 
veterans’  insurance  trust  funds  at  a  rate  of 
interest  one-half  of  1  percent  less  than  the 
current  average  market  yields,  subject  to  a 
minimum  rate  of  3  percent  for  the  NSLI 
fund  and  3 y2  percent  for  the  USGLI  fund. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  views  of  the  American  Legion. 


They’d  Vote  Red 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  BROCK 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
always  been  a  question  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  conscientious 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  many 
millions  of  responsible  American  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  as  to  the  values  and  bene¬ 
fits  gained  from  the  vast  amount  of  more 
than  $70  billion  poured  into  foreign-aid 
projects. 

On  this  tremendous  expenditure  over 
the  years,  we  are  now  paying  close  to  $3 
billion  in  annual  interest  charges  alone, 
notwithstanding  the  principal  that  has 
been  added  to  the  national  debt. 

Various  investigations  conducted  in 
connection  with  these  programs  have 
uncovered  senseless  waste,  negligence, 
and  outright  graft  on  the  part  of  some  Qf 
the  participants  charged  with  allocation 
and  distribution  of  funds  and  materials 
in  foreign  countries. 

To  take  a  case  in  point,  the  South 
American  country  of  Bolivia  has  been 
the  recipient  of  $128  million  since  1954, 
to  bolster  their  sagging  economy.  Today, 
they  are  in  far  worse  shape  than  when 
our  foreign-aid  program  was  launched  in 
that  country. 

The  February  1  issue  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  a  leading  Nebraska  daily 
newspaper,  carried  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  foreign-aid  waste  and  extrav¬ 
agance  in  the  country  of  Laos,  southeast 
Asia.  The  article  is  entitled,'  “They’d 
Vote  Red.”  The  content  is  the  result  of 
a  thorough  investigation  and  report  by  a 
United  Nations  investigative  unit  into 
the  expenditure  of  $225  million  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign-aid  funds  poured  into  that 
country  since  1955,  and  the  results  at¬ 
tained  therefrom.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  it  is  tragic  and  the  report 
speaks  for  itself. 

With  the  permission  of  my  colleagues 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  the 
editorial  of  the  World-Herald  in  the 
Record,  I  commend  to  your  attention 
this  able  piece  of  reporting  in  the  public 
interest: 

They’d  Vote  Red 

A  United  Nations  investigative  unit  looked 
into  the  spending  of  $225  million  in  U.S. 
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foreign  aid  in  Laos  since  1955,  and  agreed 
it  has  not  so  far  achieved  significant  results. 

Jim  Lucas,  able  correspondent  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has  an  even 
more  grim  report  from  the  scene.  He  writes: 

“If  free  elections  were  held  today  in  Laos, 
every  qualified  observer,  including  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy,  concedes  this  hermit  kingdom 
of  southeast  Asia  would  go  Communist  in 
a  landslide.” 

In  other  words,  the  aid  program  has  been 
such  a  disastrous  failure  we  Americans  can 
be  thankful  only  that  the  people  there  have 
no  chance  to  speak  their  minds  about  it. 

What  a  commentary  that  is,  not  only  on 
foreign  aid  but  on  the  United  States  as  the 
champion  of  free  representative  government. 

In  5  years,  says  Mr.  Lucas,  Uncle  Sam  has 
invested  almost  four  times  the  gross  national 
product  of  Laos.  And  for  what? 

In  1955  Laos  had  no  roads  and  still  has 
none.  It  had  no  national  communications 
system.  There  is  still  none.  Laos  was  des¬ 
perate  for  elementary  schools  and  had  only 
one  high  school.  Uncle  Sam  built  none, 
but  spent  a  half -million  dollars  to  start  a 
university. 

Laos  lacked  hospitals.  It  has  one  native 
doctor  and  three  dentists.  With  $225  mil¬ 
lion  spent,  the  foreign  aiders  never  got 
around  to  building  a  hospital.  Dr.  Tom 
Dooley,  with  his  few  thousands  of  dollars 
from  private  charity,  has  done  far  more  for 
medicine  in  Laos  than  has  Uncle  Sam  with 
all  his  millions. 

To  create  political  stability,  the  foreign- 
aid  planners  gave  Laos  a  29,000-man  army 
which  has  yet  to  prove  it  can  fight  but 
whose  politically  minded  commanders  as- 
sertedly  connive  to  bring  down  every  civil¬ 
ian  government  they  oppose. 

Things  are  supposed  to  be  better  now  that 
wastrels  and  crooks  have  been  fired  from 
the  Lao  foreign-aid  staff.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  new  team.  Mr.  Lucas  and 
other  observers  absolve  the  present  aid  dis¬ 
pensers  from  blame  for  the  unholy  mess 
which  now  exists. 

Nevertheless,  all  agree  there  is  a  political 
vacuum  in  that  key  southeast  Asian  country 
and  at  least  one  American  correspondent  says 
that  in  a  free  choice  today  the  people  of 
Laos  would  choose  communism.  Here  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  betrayed  America’s  interest  and 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Short  of  treason,  it 
would  sarcely  be  possible  to  return  a  stronger 
indictment. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  459 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1960,  House  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  459  passed  the  House.  This  m6as- 
ure  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  variation  in  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  be  made  only  pursuant  to 
treaty. 

In  order  to  clarify  my  position  with 
reference  to  this  resolution,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
I  was  present  in  the  House  Chamber 
during  the  major  portion  of  the  debate, 
but  unfortunately  I  was  called  away  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  was  taken.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the 
rollcall  was  taken,  I  would  have  voted 
“yea.” 


Loyalty  OatLs  and  Disclaimer  Affidavits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  the  agitation  about  the  loyalty 
oath  and  the  disclaimer  provision  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
come  from  legislators,  educators,  and 
school  administrators. 

The  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  act 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  voice  an 
opinion  one  way  or  another.  In  that 
regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  last  month  by  the  Senate  of 
Associated  Students  of  Westmar  College, 
Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  include  a 
copy  of  that  resolution  in  the  Record  so 
that  the  Members  will  know  that  some  of 
the  students  have  voiced  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  these  provisions.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  follows: 

Loyalty  Oaths  and  Disclaimer  Affidavits 

The  Senate  of  the  Associated  Students  of 
Westmar  College  notes  with  approval  the 
position  taken  by  the  12th  National  Student 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  National  Student  As¬ 
sociation  and  also  the  position  taken  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  USNSA  in 
regard  to  loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimer  affi¬ 
davits. 

The  Senate  disapproves  of  loyalty  oaths 
and  disclaimer  affidavits  due  to  its  belief 
in  the  following  principles: 

1.  Loyalty  is  based  upon  ideals  and  can¬ 
not  be  legislated  or  created  by  slogans. 

2.  That,  historically,  loyalty  oaths  and  dis¬ 
claimed  affidavits  have  been  a  source  of  much 
abuse. 

3.  That  they  do  not  serve  their  purpose. 
No  subversive  would  have  any  qualms  about 
taking  a  loyalty  oath  or  signing  a  disclaimer 
affidavit.  On  the  other  hand,  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  refuse  to  sign  on  principle  are 

■  singled  out. 

4.  They  are  a  threat  to  academic  freedom, 
for: 

(a)  There  is  a  danger  that  they  will  lead 
to  more  restrictive  legislation; 

(b)  There  is  danger  that  their  meaning 
may  be  expanded  through  interpretation; 

(c)  They  imply  that  a  student  and/or 
faculty  member  is  disloyal  until  he  makes 
a  positive  statement  expressing  his  loyalty. 
The  requirement  does  not  indicate  a  belief 
in  the  basic  loyalty  of  American  college  stu¬ 
dents  and/or  faculty  members; 

(d)  A  student  or  faculty  member’s  refusal 
to  sign  because  of  principle  results  in  suspi¬ 
cion  of  disloyalty. 

5.  They  often  discriminate  against  college 
students  or  faculty  members.  In  the  in¬ 
stance  of  loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimer  affi¬ 
davits  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  col¬ 
lege  students  are  required  to  take  the  oaths 
Whereas  recipients  of  Federal  aid  under  other 
programs  (e.g.,  farmers)  do  not  have  to  take 
oaths  or  sign  disclaimer  affidavits. 

The  Senate  is  particularly  concerned  with 
section  1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1958  which  requires  loyalty 
oaths  and  disclaimer  affidavits  for  student 
loans.  The  Senate  strongly  urges  repeal  of 
section  1001(f)  of  the  act  eliminating  both 
the  loyalty  oath  and  the  disclaimer  affidavit. 
Movements  to  repeal  the  loyalty  oath  that 
are  how  under  way  are  encouraging  but  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  provision  be  repealed  also. 

While  the  Senate  feels  it  impractical  for 
Westmar  College  to  discontinue  participation 


in  the  NDEA  program  in  protest  of  section 
1001(f)  it  notes  with  approval  the  position 
which  the  administration  and  the  faculty  of 
the  college  have  taken  against  section 
1001(f)  as  a  result  of  the  college’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges. 

The  Senate  mandates  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  Iowa,  to  the  Faculty  Senate 
and  to  the  national  affairs  vice  president  of 
the  U.S.  National  Student  Association. 

The  Senate  recognizes  the  assistance  of 
information  obtained  from  USNSA  in  the 
preparation  of  this  resolution. 


The  Southern  Parents’s  Viewpoint  on 
Civil  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERL0NG,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
from  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Dicks  of  Ormond 
Beach,  Fla.,  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  she  has  earnestly  and  ably  pre¬ 
sented  a  plea  to  each  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  understanding  of  the  southern 
parent’s  viewpoint  on  the  so-called  civil 
rights  question. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  communication,  I  ask  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  communication  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Proposed  legislation,  bearing  the  mis¬ 
nomer  “civil  rights,”  is  now,  or  may  soon  be, 
before  you.  It  is  not  to  my  own  representa¬ 
tives  I  write  concerning  this  legislation,  for 
they  are  well  aware  of  those  things  of  which 
I  speak,  but  it  is  to  those  Members  of  your 
body  of  whom  I  am  not  a  constituent  that  I 
address  these  words,  since  the  action  you 
take  on  this  proposed  legislation  probably 
affects  me’  more  than  those  constituents 
who  elected  you.  Perhaps  I  am  naive  in 
doing  so,  but  it  seems  incomprehensible  that 
a  Congress  which  has  specifically  granted 
control  of  public  schools  to  some  States, 
would,  for  a  temporary  political  advantage, 
withdraw  this  privilege  from  the  States  of 
the  South  because  of  hate  propaganda  aimed 
at  destroying  public  education  in  those 
States,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

If  you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  resist¬ 
ance  to  integrated  public  schools  in  the 
South  consists  of  a  few  leaders  and  ex¬ 
tremists,  and  that  parents  will  eventually 
accept  such  schools,  you  have  been  misin¬ 
formed.  These  parents  believe  they  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  guide  their  children 
in  all  matters  concerning  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  association,  and  in  so  doing,  in¬ 
sist  that  their  children  be  educated  in  a 
decent,  wholesome  atmosphere,  free  from 
sociological  pressure,  or  the  need  for  police 
protection.  In  exercising  these  rights  con¬ 
cerning  their  children,  they  feel  they  deprive 
no  citizen,  of  any  race,  color,  or  creed  of  the 
enjoyment  of  any  citizenship  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  low  moral  and  scho¬ 
lastic  level  of  integrated  public  schools  is 
well  known  to  you,  for  you  operate  such 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Your 
own  record  of  the  crime,  disease,  and  low 
educational  standard  of  these  schools  shows 
them  to  be  a  national  disgrace. 


1960 
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Some  of  you  Congressmen  have  recently 
made  tours  of  Russia,  tout  have  you  made 
tours  of  inspection  of  the  South's  public 
schools,  both  white  and  Negro,  which  you 
are  now  being  asked  to  destroy?  Do  you 
know  how  many  privately  endowed  white 
schools  were  absorbed  into  the  public  school 
systems  of  some  States  in  order  to  educate 
southern  children?  And  do  you  also  know 
that  in  the  schools  of  most  southern  com¬ 
munities  Negroes  furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  while 
paying  only  a  minute  part  of  the  school  tax? 

The  southern  white  population  has  long- 
been  cognizant  of  the  Negro’s  exhibited  lack 
of  initiative  and  ability,  despite  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Out  of  Christian  love  and  compassion  it 
has  largely  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  the 
Negro  in  its  midst,  hoping  that  in  time  these 
people  might  eventually  assume  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  citizens  in  a  free  society.  South¬ 
ern  white  parents,  however,  have  also  been 
cognizant  of  the  Negro's  moral  character¬ 
istics  and  living  habits,  and  they  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  their  children  to  be 
used  as  sacrificial  offerings  for  purposes  of 
social  experimentation,  whether  in  the  name 
of  brotherhood  or  civil  rights.  Should  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Supreme  Court’s  mandate 
be  insisted  upon,  either  by  court  orders  or 
civil  rights  legislation,  the  public  schools  of 
the  South  will  eventually  be  abandoned  en¬ 
tirely,  or  else  again  reduced  to  the  level  of 
those  free  institutions  of  a  few  generations 
ago,  patronized  only  by  the  shiftless  and  the 
indigent.  . 

The  continued  exploitation  of  the  race 
issue  as  a  means  of  exacting  some  kind  of 
retribution  for  the  “sins  of  the  South’’  is 
fast  becoming  intolerable.  It  would  seem 
that  during  the  course  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years  the  American  people  could  have 
learned  that  the  South  not  only  did  not 
invent  slavery  but  that  slavery  was  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business  plied  by  the  slave  traders  of 
the  North,  and  would  cease  to  be  the  gulli¬ 
ble  victims  of  racial  propagandists.  If  the 
South  ever  owed  a  debt  to  the  Negro,  which 
I  doubt,  that  debt  has  long  been  paid  in 
full.  If  any  injustice  has  been  done  the 
Negro  people,  it  has  not  been  done  by  the 
white  citizens  among  whom  they  have  freely 
chosen  to  live  for  nearly  a  century.  It  was 
perpetrated  by  '  the  Federal  Government, 
when,  for  ulterior  motives,  and  by  illegal 
action,  it  bestowed  upon  them  American 
citizenship,  without  first  teaching  them  the 
duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  that  citi¬ 
zenship. 

The  cry  for  the  Negro’s  equal  opportunity 
is  constantly  heard  through  every  avenue  of 
communication.  The  many  tax-free  foun¬ 
dations  and  pressure  groups,  with  their  un¬ 
limited  wealth,  have  seen  to  that.  But  have 
you  Congressmen  ever  looked  behind  this 
smoke  screen?  Are  you  sure  it  is  equal  op¬ 
portunity  that  is  wanted,  and  not  the  fruits 
which  others  through  equal  opportunity 
have  industriously  acquired? 

That  you  would  have  us,  who  reside  in  the 
South,  believe  the  Constitution  demands  the 
surrender  of  public  schools  to  a  minority 
group  which  assumes  little  responsibility 
for  their  cost  while  sharing  bountifully  in 
their  benefits,  thereby  denying  a  voice  to 
those  who  built  those  schools  and  support 
them,  is,  indeed,  to  presume  that  we  are  as 
ignorant  and  provincial  as  our  critics  say 
of  us.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  hue  and 
cry  for  "civil  rights’’  is  not  a  Constitutional 
matter,  but  ,a  political  maneuver,  whereby 
it  is  proposed  to  sacrifice  our  children  to  pro¬ 
cure  votes  for  you  and  your  political 
parties. 

Despite  the  label  of  “anarchists,’’  the 
South’s  pattern  ofTesistance  to  school  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  past  has  been  that  lawful 
resistance  prophesied  by  our  early  patriots 
should  there  be  a  usurpation  of  powers  by 
any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  has  been  a  “disquietude  of  the 


people,”  a  “refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Union,”  the  “frowns  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  magistracy”  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
“embarrassments  created  by  legislative  de¬ 
vices”  in  order  to  evade  the  consequences 
of  such  usurpation.  I  earnestly  entreat  each 
of  you  to  put  aside  selfish  motives  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  grave  proposals  which  may  now 
come  before  you,  lest  those  more  drastic  acts 
of  resistance  described  by  these  men  be 
brought  about  by  oppressive  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Surely,  I  need  not  echo  the  further  words 
of  our  Nation’s  founders  and  ask  “But  what 
degree  of  madness’’  would  ever  drive  you  “to 
such  an  extremity.” 

Mrs.  Wesley  O’Neall  Dicks, 

Parent,  Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 


Running  Against  the  Tide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-  OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  sep¬ 
arate  newspaper  articles  happened  to 
come  across  my  desk  at  the  same  time 
which  I  feel  are  pertinent  right  now. 
They  advise  how  we  might  save  on  the 
one  hand,  the  cost  to  finance  the  huge 
national  debt  with  a  computation  for 
Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  which  is  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  debt-free  situation  we 
strive  for  as  exemplified  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Paxtang  that  is  also  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district.  We  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  people  in  Paxtang  who 
can  boast  of  being  free  of  debt.  They 
are  on  a  pay-as-you-go  program.  There 
is  no  mortgage  on  the  unborn  of  that 
community. 

The  two  newspaper  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
Jan.  27,  1960] 

Pay-As-You-Go  Programs  Keep  Paxtang 
Free  of  Debt 
(By  Jerry  Fitzpatrick) 

Paxtang,  a  community  of  2,000,  is  conser-~ 
vative,  has  low  taxes  and,  rare  as  an  unmort¬ 
gaged  split-level  house,  is  free  of  debt. 

Municipal  and  school  district  leaders 
cheerfully  boast  there  isn’t  another  com¬ 
munity  in  the  2  dozen  in  Greater  Harris¬ 
burg  that  can  claim  to  be  debt  free. 

The  reason:  “We’ve  always  been  conser¬ 
vative  here,”  say  William  A.  Foreman  and 
William  S.  Sanford,  borough  and  school 
board  secretary  respectively. 

“We  never  permitted  our  community  fa¬ 
cilities  to  lag.  We  operate  on  a  ‘pay-as-you- 
go’  program,  using  good  housekeeping.” 

The  borough  is  out  of  debt  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  It  has  $14,000  in  sewer  bonds 
to  pay  off,  but  has  sufficient  money  in  the 
sewer  sinking  fund  to  cover  the  debt. 

“We  would  pay  that  off  now,”  Foreman 
states,  “only  we  don’t  have  the  right 
of  prepayment.” 

The  30-year  bonds  expire  December  1, 
1961.  The  sinking  fund  had  $13,662.91  at 
the  end  of  1959,  plus  unfigured  interest  from 
bank  savings.  Another  $900  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  fund  from  the  budget  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  loan  costs  the  borough  $665  interest 
per  year,  at  4%  percent. 

The  borough  was  one  of  the  first  subur¬ 
ban  communities  to  get  sewers,  again  illus¬ 


trating  the  official  conservative  approach, 
claims  Foreman. 

The  school  district  has  had  no  indebted¬ 
ness  for  about  10  years,  Sanford  points  out. 
The  second  floor  of  the  elementary  school 
was  renovated  at  that  time. 

True,  the  district  is  under  rental  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  Central  Dauphin  Joint  Schools 
Authority,  but  that  is  a  function  and  a  debt 
of  the  jointure  and  not  the  individual 
district. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  borough 
will  get  into  debt  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Its  streets  are  all  paved,  all  have  been  re¬ 
surfaced  in  recent  years,  are  curbed,  and  are 
“in  excellent  condition.”  The  borough  has 
an  active  street  improvement  program. 

The  municipal  building,  erected  in  1932, 
also  is  in  good  shape.  Bonds  on  it  were  paid 
off  last  year. 

The  elementary  school  is  old,  but  is  in  as 
good  condition  as  any  modern  school  and  has 
met  all  State  inspections,  Sanford  says.  Four 
years  ago  the  district  spent  $17,000 — without 
going  into  debt — for  modernizing  the  class¬ 
rooms. 

Taxes,  as  a  result  of  the  conservatism,  are 
low.  Borough  taxes  have  remained  at  13 
mills  for  a  decade.  There  is  a  1 -percent 
real  estate  transfer  tax. 

School  district  taxes  are  36  mills,  where 
they  have  remained  since  1955.  There  also 
are  $10  residence  and  $5  per  capita  taxes. 

The  residence  and  the  transfer  taxes,  are 
the  only  two  enacted  by  the  borough  under 
the  limitless  “tax  anything”  law. 

Despite  low  taxes,  the  “local  effort”  in 
school  support  is  high  compared  to  most 
communities  because  of  high  property  val¬ 
uation,  Sanford  relates.  * 

Taxable  assessed  valuation  is  $2.4  million 
for  the  small  community.  The  valuation  in¬ 
cludes  the  giant  structures  of  the  State 
headquarters  for  Nationwide  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative. 

This  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  lowest  re¬ 
imbursement  ratios  in  the  State  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  two 
men  claim.  In  1955  the  ratio  was  the  lowest 
in  the  State. 

Apparently  people  find  paying  taxes  in 
Paxtang  a  real  joy. 

Foreman,  who  had  been  school  board  secre¬ 
tary  until  2  years  ago,  and  Sanford  related 
that  “it  is  astounding,  but  each  year  we 
collect  99.9  percent  of  our  realty  taxes.” 

Most  communities  “consider  themselves 
happy  if  they  have  only  10  percent  outstand¬ 
ing  by  the  end  of  the  penalty  period,”  they 
say. 

Ninety  percent  of  Paxtang’s  taxes  comes 
in  during  the  discount  period. 

Out  of  last  year’s  school  tax  yield  of 
$85,692.60,  for  example,  only  $14.40  is  out¬ 
standing. 

Paxtang,  the  two  officers  agree,  “is  a 
phenomenon.” 

[From  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  Jan. 

28,  1960] 

Costs  of  National  Debt  High  in  County 

New  York,  January  28. — What  price  na¬ 
tional  debt?  How  much  is  it  costing  resi¬ 
dents  of  Lebanon  County  in  taxes  each  year 
to  pay  their  portion  of  the  interest  charges 
alone  on  the  debt? 

From  calculations  made  by  the  Tax  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  keeps  an  eye  on  taxes  and 
spending  at  all  levels  of  government,  the 
current  interest  charges  average  $51.48  per 
person  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
country. 

It  is  nearly  $1  a  week,  every  week  in  the 
year  for  every  inhabitant. 

For  Lebanon  County  residents,  applying 
the  average  interest  costs  locally,  it  adds 
up  to  $4,556,000  a  year. 

The  rate  will  go  up  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  a  new  high  of  $53.71  per  person.  Tliis 
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was  Indicated  recently  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  when  he  told  Congress  that  the  inter¬ 
est  charges  on  the  national  debt,  which  were 
$8.1  billion  a  year  ago,  are  now  approach¬ 
ing  $9.5  billion. 

This  rise  of  $1.4  billion,  translated  into 
more  understandable  terms,  amounts  to  an 
increase  in  interest  costs  of  $7.81  a  year  per 
person. 

The  Tax  Foundation  notes  that,  next  to 
Defense  Department  expenditures,  payments 
for  interest  on  the  debt  will  be  the  biggest 
costs  to  be  met  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  They 
will  exceed  by  far  the  outlays  for  veterans 
and  for  agriculture. 

At  the  present  time,  the  national  debt 
stands  at  $291  billion,  which  is  nearly  $1,650 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country. 

If  the  residents  of  Lebanon  County  were 
to  pay  off  their  share  of  this  obligation  they 
would  need  the  tidy  sum  of  $146,025,000. 

A  glimmer  of  hope  is  seen  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  announcement  of  a  possible  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion  budget  surplus  in  fiscal  1961.  If  it  is 
achieved,  he  said,  it  should  be  applied  to 
reducing  the  debt. 

A  quick  calculation  shows  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  size  would  cut  Lebanon  County’s 
portion  of  the  debt  by  $2,190,000.  Local 
interest  costs  would  drop  proportionately. 

Some  idea  of  how  huge  an  amount  is  the 
$291  billion  that  represents  the  national 
debt  comes  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  It  points  out  that  it  is  equal 
to  the  combined  savings  of  the  American 
people — in  the  form  of  savings  accounts, 
life  insurance  and  Government  bonds. 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Indian  Health 
Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
generous  efforts  of  a  group  of  Federal 
employees  in  the  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Area 
Office  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  in 
forming  the  Indian  Health  Employees 
Scholarship  Fund  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  qualified  students  of  Indian 
descent  to  obtain  training  in  a  health 
field. 

The  program  was  begun  in  September 
1958  through  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gerber,  medical  officer  in  charge  when 
he  learned  insufficient  funds  were  avail¬ 
able  for  Indian  students  desirous  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  in  health  pro¬ 
grams  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Gerber  suggested  that  the  employees 
in  the  Aberdeen  Area  Indian  health 
program  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Books  containing  50 -cent  donation  cou¬ 
pons  were  distributed  to  all  employees  in 
the  area.  At  the  end  of  the  drive  in 
December  1958  a  total  of  $1,567.85  had 
been  collected.  In  1959,  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  were  almost  double  that  amount 
as  a  result  of  the  employees  donating 
their  time,  money,  and  energy  in  spon¬ 
soring  several  dances,  bingo  parties,  and 
other  fundraising  activities  throughout 
the  area. 


This  operation  is  indeed  unique  among 
Federal  employees  and  is  indicative  of 
then  sincere  interest  in  improving 
health  conditions  among  the  Indian 
people  of  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  educational  opportunities  for 
them.  I  feel  they  should  be  commended 
for  their  efforts. 


Payment-in-Kind  Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  it  was  my  privilege  and  duty,  as  I 
saw  it,  to  join  with  several  of  my  Iowa 
colleagues  in  introducing  payment-in¬ 
kind  legislation  to  deal  with  the  corn- 
surplus  problem. 

We  feel  that  this  forthright  approach 
is  the  only  way  to  cope  with  a  full-blown 
dilemma  which  vitally  affects  the  mid¬ 
west  economy.  We  see  it  as  a  three¬ 
pronged  attack  upon  the  problem.  The 
legislation,  when  adopted,  will  (1)  reduce 
current  supplies  of  corn  along  with  the 
staggering  storage  and  handling  charges 
thereon;  (2)  reduce  current  production 
of  corn,  and  (3)  establish  an  adequate 
reserve  of  corn  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

We  trust  that  hearings  can  be  held  on 
this  legislation  so  that  a  bill  can  come 
before  Congress  this  session  and  put  this 
plan  into  operation. 

Payment-in-kind  legislation  has  been 
proposed  over  the  past  several  years.  In 
the  district  I  represent,  two  men  have 
given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  problem — 
Dave  Livingston  of  Washington,  Iowa, 
and  Frank  Summers,  of  Milton,  Iowa — 
both  of  them  have  circulated  their  plans 
quite  freely. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
Frank  Summers  calling  my  attention  to 
his  activities  in  promoting  this  type  of 
approach  over  the  past  4  years.  He  has 
printed  a  digest  of  these  activities,  and 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  request  that  this  digest  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  so  that 
due  credit  will  come  to  Mr.  Summers : 
Solve  the  Farm  Problem  This  Year  1960 
(By  Frank  Summers) 

Preface:  This  is  a  partial  digest  of  Mr. 
Summers’  prior  printed  documents,  dated 
December  5,  1955;  January  27,  1956;  February 
13,  1956;  February  3,  1958,  and  February  17, 
1959,  all  of  which  suggested  the  issue  of 
negotiable  warehouse  certificates  to  farmers 
and/or  stockmen  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
farmer  or  farmers)  for  taking  far  more  crop¬ 
land  out  of  production,  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  burdensome  surplus  of  corn, 
wheat,  cotton  and  the  like. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  major  farm  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  greatly  reduce  the  increasing  large 
surplus  of  agriculture  commodities,  so  that 
they  will  not  cast  a  very  bearish  influence 
on  the  markets,  thus  bearing  prices  down 
and  down  far  below  parity. 

Following  is  a  brief  digest  of  said  docu¬ 
ments  as- to  the  increasing  large  surplus  of 
corn  and  wheat. 


If  the  productivity  of  the  farmer’s  corn- 
land  would  average  about  60  bushels  per 
acre,  our  Government  could  issue  said  farm¬ 
er  a  negotiable  warehouse  certificate  for  60 
bushels  per  acre,  for  the  additional  corn- 
land  thus  taken  out  of  his  allotted  or  base 
acres  for  this  year  1960. 

Likewise  with  wheat  if  the  productivity  of 
the  farmer’s  Wheatland  would  average  about 
20  bushels  per  acre,  our  Government  could 
issue  said  farmer  a  negotiable  warehouse 
certificate  for  20  bushels  per  acre  of  the 
Wheatland  thus  taken  out  of  his  allotted,  base 
or  growing  wheat  acres  for  this  year  1960. 

The  farmer  if  he  desired  and  it  was  prac¬ 
tical  could  exchange  said  certificate  for  the 
actual  corn  and/or  wheat  direct  from  the 
CCC  storage  or  warehouse. 

Or  if  the  farmer  desired  he  could  sell  his 
certificate,  at  or  near  the  market  price,  to 
another  farmer,  who  then  could  exchange 
said  certificate  for  the  actual  corn  and/or 
wheat  from  ,  CCC  storage  or  elevator,  if 
practicable. 

Or  if  the  farmer  desired  he  could  sell  his 
certificate,  at  or  near  the  market  price,  to 
his  local  dealer  or  elevator,  who  then  in 
turn  could  pool  said  certificates  thus  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  plurality  of  farmers,  said 
dealer  then  could  sell  said  certificates  to  his 
terminal  grain  dealer,  elevator,  or  processor, 
just  the  same  as  if  the  actual  corn  and/or 
wheat  had  been  handled. 

By  said  plan  the  corn  and/or  wheat  would 
end  up  mainly  in  the  terminal  grain  dealer’s 
elevator  or  processor,  just  the  same  as  if  the 
farmer  had  grown  and  sold  the  actual  corn 
and/or  wheat  this  year  1960,  thus  in  many 
instances  the  grain  would  not  be  moved 
from  the  CCC  storage  or  elevator  in  said 
sales. 

As  an  illustrative  example,  if  negotiable 
certificates  were  issued  for,  say,  400  million 
bushels  of  stored  CCC  corn,  based  on  an 
average  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  this  would 
take  about  6,600,000  acres  of  average  corn 
land  out  of  production  for  this  crop  year 
1960.  This  would  decrease  the  combined 
corn  crop  and  the  CCC  surplus  corn  for  the 
1960  crop  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  800 
million  bushels. 

Another  illustrative  example  is,  if  negoti¬ 
able  certificates  were  issued  for,  say,  300 
million  bushels  of  stored  CCC  wheat  based 
in  an  average  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  this 
would  take  about  15  million  acres  of  aver¬ 
age  growing  wheat  out  of  production  for 
this  year  1960.  In  this  instance  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  clip,  plow  under, 
or  disk  the  wheat  before  it  matured  into 
grain,  in  order  to  earn  said  certificates  for 
this  crop  year  1960.  This  would  decrease 
the  combined  wheat  crop  and  the  CCC  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  for  this  year  1960. 

In  order  for  the  wheat  farmers  to  qualify 
this  year,  1960,  for  said  certificates,  it  would 
be  preferable  for  them  to  clip  or  disk  effec¬ 
tively  the  growing  wheat  on  the  acres  thus 
taken  out  of  production,  the  wheat  straw 
should  be  left  laying  on  the  ground,  which 
would  add  organic  matter  and  fertilizer  to 
the  land,  and  also  tend  to  prevent  erosion 
by  wind  and  water. 

Above  illustrations  and  examples  also  ap¬ 
plies  likewise  to  cotton,  peanuts,  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  tobacco,  and  the  like,  if  said  sug¬ 
gested  plan  was  enacted  into  law,  and  prop¬ 
erly  administered,  it  would  act  as  an  auto¬ 
matic  valve  tending  to  keep  production  in 
line  with  demand,  which  would  tend  to  raise 
farm  prices  or  income  up  to  par,  or  on  a  level 
with  other  classes  of  our  economy. 

It  is  submitted  that  said  plan  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  the  most  effective  way  to  solve  the 
enormous  increasing  amount  of  the  farm 
surpluses  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  the 
like,  as  it  would  not  take  any  cash  outlay 
by  our  Government,  as  the  surplus  stocks 
are  already  paid  for,  and  further  said  stocks 
are  fast  deteriorating  and  it  is  costing  our 
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Government  over  a  million  dollars  a  day  for 
storage  and  expenses  to  keep  said  surpluses. 

The  quicker  the  farm  problem  is  generally 
solved, ..the  cheaper  and  easier  it  can  be  done, 
surely  eventually  it  will  have  to  be  solved  in 
the  above  manner,  so  why  not  this  year  1960? 

Probably  over  a  million  farm  families  have 
been  and  are  being  forced  to  sell  their  farm 
equipment  and  the  like  and  leave  the  farm, 
because  of  the  relatively  fast  decline  in  gen¬ 
eral  prices  of  agriculture  products.  Which 
is  throwing  many  million  pieces  of  second¬ 
hand  fajrm  machinery  on  the  market,  and  is 
being  bought  at  relatively  low  prices  by  im¬ 
plement  dealers  and  remaining  farmers. 
Thus  this  is  virtually  stopping  the  sale  of 
Niany  million  pieces  of  new  farm  machinery, 
such  as  tractors,  combines,  trucks,  corn 
pickers,  and  the  like.  ^ 

It  is  apparent  the  majority  of  farmers  in 
general  want  the  farm  problem  solved  this 
year  1960.  Some  people  have  stated  that 
the  increasing  population  might  use  up  the 
surplus  crops  a  decade  or  10  years  in  the 
future.  Such  a  possible  solving  the  enor¬ 
mous  surplus  is  absurd  or  ridiculous  to  sev¬ 
eral  mililon  farm  families  now  living  on  the 
farm  trying  to  have  a  home,  and  to  make 
enough  money  for  the  necessities  of  health 
and  life,  and  to  educate  their  children  and 
the  like.  Solving  the  surplus  farm  problem 
a  decade  or  10  years  in  the  future,  would  be 
of  no  benefit  whatever,  to  several  million 
people  living  on  the  farms  now.  Even  if 
the  farm  problem  would  be  solved  next  year 
1961,  it  would  be  far  too  late  for  many 
thousands  of  farm  families. 

Said  plan  would  operate  with,  or  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  price  supports,  the  two-price  system, 
production  payments  (the  Brannan  plan) 
and  voluntary  or  legislated  controls  and  the 
like. 

It  appears  to  be  well  settled  that  about 
40  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
depend  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  live¬ 
lihood  on  agriculture. 

Piecemeal  legislation  has  not,  and  will  not, 
solve  the  farm  problems,  but  only  prolong 
and  increase  them. 

Said  plan  could  be  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  administered  through  the  many 
ASC  offices  thuoughout  the  United  States. 

It  will  surely  take  a  far  greater  period  of 
prosperity  (or  so-called  inflation)  for  all 
classes  of  our  economy,  if  the  enormous 
Federal  debts  are  ever  paid  or  even  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced,  especially  in  view  of  the 
constant  threat  of  an  atomic  war  hanging 
over  our  heads,  with  its  terrific  increasing 
military  cost,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  great  Nation. 

It  follows,  a  bipartisan  plea  is  most  earn¬ 
estly  requested  of  our  administration  and 
Congress,  to  solve  the  farm  problem  this  year 
1960  on  behalf  of  many  millions  of  people 
who  are  depending  directly  and  indirectly 
on  agriculture,  for  their  livelihood,  and  thus 
in  general  alleviate  or  stop  the  fast  increasing 
hardships  and/or  insolvency  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  people. 


The  U.S.  Flag  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Lasell, 
national  chairman,  the  U.S.  Flag  Com¬ 


mittee,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  regarding  the  U.S.  flag  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Mrs.  Lasell’s  letter 
is  dated  January  23,  1960: 

The  U.S.  Flag  Committee, 

January  23,  1960. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  We  write  to 
thank  you  for  your  splendid  work  regarding 
our  flag  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  We 
wonder  where  the  other  Congressmen  are, 
that  more  do  not  speak  up,  as  you  did? 

Why  are  not  our  troops  ordered  to  guard 
our  flag  and  our  rights  there— just  as  they 
were  ordered  to  take  over  Little  Rock,  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  few  children  attending  the  public 
schools? 

We  consider  this  just  one  more  illustration 
of  the  sellout  which  has  been  going  on, 
in  Washington,  for  a  number  of  years.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  the  strongest  country,  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  weakest,  because  any 
country  is  strong  or  weak,  according  to  the 
people  in  it.  Those  in  power  today  are  not 
so  concerned  with  protecting  American  citi¬ 
zens  as  they  are  to  bringing  about  one  world 
federation.  And  the  prospects  for  1960  are 
no  better. 

Sincerely, 

The  U.S.  Flag  Committee, 

Helen  P.  Lasell,  Chairman. 


Baring  Reveals  Use  of  False  Technical 
Data  in  Third  Street  Highway  Selection 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1960,  in  which  I  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  did  falsify  pertinent  technical  in¬ 
formation  in  presenting  its  side  of  the 
picture  to  the  John  Blatnik  committee 
investigating  the  selection  of  the  rout¬ 
ing  of  the  Interstate  Freeway  System 
from  the  California  State  line  through 
Reno  and  Sparks  to  Vista,  Nev.  As  you 
know,  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  pursuant 
to  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
and  1958  has  now  reached  the  gigantic 
figure  of  $39.8  billion.  Since  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  urban  planning  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  falsification  of  technical 
fact,  the  situation  today  should  be  of 
vital  concern  to  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  letter  follows: 

January  27,  1960. 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Mueller, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Commerce  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  September  22. 
1959,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Merriam,  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  wrote  to  me  out¬ 
lining  certain  developments  relating  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  routes  in  the 
Reno,  Nev.,  area.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is 
attached  hereto.  In  that  letter  he  concludes 
that  the  routing  question  in  the  Reno- 
Sparks  area  had  received  full  and  adequate 


consideration  by  the  local  and  by  the  State 
authorities  concerned,  and  that  their  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  were  after  proper 
evaluation  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Roads.  I  must  take  exception  to  the 
information  furnished  Mr.  Merriam  upon 
inquiry. 

Let  me  here  point  out  that  charges  of 
influence  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
were  not  cleared  by  investigations  of  the 
John  A.  Blatnik  Special  Subcommittee  hear¬ 
ing  held  in  Reno  on  February  24,  25,  and  26. 
1959,  but  only  confirmed. 

The  Blatnik  subcommittee,  page  17  of  its 
report,  did  attach  no  sinister  motives  to  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  in  the  above  regard. 
(Approval  of  line  J  by  the  State  of  Nevada, 
the  approval  acquiesced  in  on  February  21, 
1957  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  all  in 
advance  of  public  hearings,  and  dispatch  of 
telegrams  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which  contained  statements  obviously  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  action  that  accorded 
with  earlier  State  and  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  approval  of  line  J.) 

A  part  of  this  action  to  which  the  Blatnik 
Subcommittee  did  “attach  no  sinister  mo¬ 
tives”  is  so  obviously  illegal  in  the  light  of 
Title  23,  United  States  Code,  Highways,  Sec¬ 
tion  128,  and  so  clearly  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  that  a  paragraph 
from  the  Blatnik  Report,  page  17,  is  here 
quoted  in  its  entirety: 

“The  statements  contained  in  the  tele¬ 
grams  addressed  to  the  Washoe  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  from  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  were  obviously  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  action  that  accorded 
with  earlier  State  and  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  approval  of  line  J.  Certainly,  a  local 
body  faced  with  a  telegram  that  line  J  is 
the  ‘only  location  acceptable  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Federal  interstate  funds’  has 
little  room  for  deliberation.  It  might  also 
be  noted  that  the  Washoe  County  Board  had 
earlier  approved  the  route,  prior  to  holding 
public  hearings.” 

Again  referring  to  Mr.  Merriam’s  letter  of 
September  22,  1959,  I  should  like  here  to 
quote  for  your  convenient  reference  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  : 

“While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
evidence  justifying  further  consideration  of 
this  matter,  I  can  assure  you  that  if  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  the  city  of  Reno  wishes 
to  reconsider  their  recommendations,  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  will  be  willing  to 
review  any  new  factual  information  or  com¬ 
petent  engineering  data  pertinent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Interstate  route  in  the 
Reno-Sparks  area.” 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  would  be  requested  to  re¬ 
view  any  new  factual  information  or  com¬ 
petent  engineering  data  pertinent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Interstate  route  in  the 
Reno-Sparks  area  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Nevada  State  Highway  Department,  since  it 
is  that  department,  through  its  consultants, 
that  is  responsible  for  the  transmission  of 
so-called  technical  data  in  support  of  the 
route  through  the  city  of  Reno. 

The  State  Highway  Department,  and  in 
turn  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  shows  a 
highly  technical  line  or  argument  to  support 
the  Third  Street  program.  Essentially,  both 
the  State  Highway  Department  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Roads  pretended  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  people  of  Reno  in  their  need 
for  a  useful  and  desirable  route  from  the 
local  viewpoint  and  pretended  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  by  choice  of  an 
economical  route,  volume  of  traffic,  use  and 
service  considered,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Bureau  was  insisting  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tive  and  expensive  Third  Street  route.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  sustained  this  pre¬ 
tense  by  choosing  to  use  the  professional 
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engineering  concept  of  benefit-cost  ratio  in 
an  effort  to  prove  its  position. 

Benefit-cost  ratio  is  a  measure  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  a  proposal  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  dividing  the  public  benefit  to  be 
expected  from  the  proposal  by  the  cost  of 
the  proposal,  if  reduced  to  the  same  time 
period.  The  resultant  figure  is  a  numerical 
ratio — the  benefit -cost  ratio. 

The  people  of  Reno  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  highly  trained  traffic  and  high¬ 
way  engineers  on  their  side.  All  the  quali¬ 
fied  engineers  were  on  the  side  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ment,  the  county  and  city  governments  in¬ 
volved.  The  Blatnik  subcommittee  noted 
this  unbalance  of  technical  support  and 
stated  in  its  House  Report  No.  292  covering 
the  Reno  hearings,  report  dated  April  23, 
1959,  that  "In  matters  requiring  technical 
knowledge,  great  reliance  is  placed  on  ex¬ 
pert  opinion.”  From  kindergarten  on  into 
our  adult  life  we  are  trained  to  be  guided 
by  the  voice  of  technical  knowledge  and  au¬ 
thority.  However,  the  voice  of  expert 
opinion  at  the  Reno  hearing  was  an  un¬ 
certain  trumpet. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  testimony 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Third  Street 
Route  would  be  4.6  is  false  by  its  own  data. 
The  benefit-cost  ratio  concept  chosen  in  this 
instance,  as  an  instrument  of  deception  to 
the  people  of  Nevada  and  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  is  remote  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  people.  It  is  so  remote 
that  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  spent  considerable  time  at 
the  hearing  describing  what  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  means. 

The  Blatnik  subcommittee  report  gives 
this  explanation  on  the  bottom  half  of  its 
page  10.  With  this  explanation,  and  on  the 
same  page,  various  high  benefit-cost  ratios 
for  each  of  the  discussed  alternate  routes 
through  Reno  ranging  from  4.6  to  7.0  were 
given,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Rim 
Route  asked  by  the  people.  This  Rim  Route 
received  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  only  l.l 
which,  according  to  the  second  table  on  page 
10  of  the  Blatnik  subcommittee  report,  is 
admittedly  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  esti¬ 
mate. 

Here  the  ingenuity  of  the  deception  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  the 
Blatnik  hearing  becomes  apparent,  when  it 
is  understood  that  investigation  of  the  1.1 
Rim  Route  benefit-cost  ratio  reveals  the 
figure  is  too  nearly  correct  to  warrant  com¬ 
ment.  Only  when  the  4.6  Third  Street  bene¬ 
fit-cost  ratio  figure  is  examined  does  the 
enormity  of  the  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  become  evident. 
The  Bureau’s  own  supplied  figures  and  esti¬ 
mated  data  presented  to  the  Blatnik  sub¬ 
committee  revealed  that  the  4.6  benefit-cost 
ratio  for  the  Third  Street  Route  can  be 
achieved  only  by  using  the  absurdly  high 
driving  cost  figure  of  18.8  cents  per  mile  for 
the  present  streets  and  present  Highway 
Route  40.  This  statement  has  been  checked 
and  rechecked  by  competent  engineers,  some 
calculating  independently  of  others. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  further  im¬ 
pairs  its  integrity.  This  18.8  cents  exag¬ 
gerated  present  operating  cost  figure  will  not 
give  a  1.1  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  Rim 
Route.  One  has  to  use  a  present  operating 
cost  figure  about  5  cents  lower  per  mile  on 
the  present  streets  to  achieve  a  1.1  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  the  Rim  Route.  Any  exag¬ 
geration  of  a  present  operating  cost  exag¬ 
gerates  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  a 
proposed  program. 

The  absurdity  of  alleging  a  4.6  benefit-cost 
ratio  for  an  urban  Third  Street  route  is  fur¬ 
ther  revealed  by  noting  in  the  Detroit  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area  Traffic  Study,  part  II,  1956, 
pages  101,  119,  131,  132,  and  133,  that  an 
urban  expressway  has  to  carry  about  50,- 
000  vehicles  per  day  to  achieve  even  a  1.0 
benefit-cost  ratio.  This  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  benefit  only  matches  the  cost. 


Further  inspection  of  the  same  pages  shows 
that  an  urban  expressway  has  to  carry  over 
130,000  vehicles  jrer  day  by  1975  to  achieve 
a  3.4  benefit-cost  ratio.  Reno  has  possibly  a 
somewhat  lower  freeway  construction  cost 
than  more  urban  Detroit,  and  Reno’s  freeway 
is  proposed  to  be  less  capacious.  These  fac¬ 
tors  would  somewhat  reduce  the  130,000  traf¬ 
fic  volume  needed  to  provide  the  3.4  benefit- 
cost  ratio  in  Detroit.  These  same  factors, 
however,  would  not  reduce  the  needed  traffic 
volume  to  a  figure  anywhere  near  as  low  as 
16,400  vehicles  per  day  given  by  the  bureau 
of  public  roads  for  the  Third  Street  route. 

The  4.6  benefit-cost  ratio  is  simply  a  false 
assumption  that  the  benefit  of  the  Third 
Street -route  would  amount  to  4.6  times  its 
cost.  The  trick  of  inflating  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  to  push  a  proposal  beyond  its  merit  is 
old.  This  evil  practice  is  revealed  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  same  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Area  Traffic  Study,  part  II, 
page  118: 

"The  measures  illustrated  on  map  30  were 
summed  for  the  entire  network  and  show 
that  the  benefits  accruing  to  drivers  actually 
assigned  to  expressways  are  10  percent  greater 
than  the  construction  cost  of  the  network. 
This  1.10  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  may  seem 
low  by  comparison  with  many  traffic  reports 
issued  in  other  places  proposing  to  make  such 
measurements.” 

Along  with  the  theoretical  economic  desir¬ 
ability  of  an  expressway  proposal  must  be 
considered  the  esthetic,  neighborhood,  com¬ 
mercial  and  human  factors  involved.  Cities 
are  for  people,  not  for  abstract  structures 
which  do  not  attract  people.  The  essence 
of  Reno  is  the  concentration  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions  which  can  be  reached,  one  from  the 
other,  by  walking.  The  introduction  of  a 
structure  to  cut  downtown  Reno  in  two 
clearly  reduces  the  attractiveness  of  the  city 
to  its  citizens  and  to  its  visitors.  This  is  true 
no  matter  how  good  the  structure  may  be 
for  vehicles.  The  proper  determination  of 
this  route  can  be  made  only  if  factual  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  data  are  objectively  con¬ 
sidered. 

To  the  extent  that  any  charges  alleging 
false  technical  data  before  the  various  de¬ 
liberative  bodies  concerning  an  expressway 
route  through  Reno  during  the  periods  of 
deliberation  remain  unrefuted,  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  judgments  is  un¬ 
justified  through  possibly  no  fault  of  the 
members  of  such  bodies. 

The  determinations  of  public  bodies  and 
constituted  authorities  are  no  more  reliable 
than  the  information  or  opinions  upon 
which  they  are  based,  and  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  useful  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  receives  attention  and  objective  evalua¬ 
tion.  No  valid  determination  of  the  best 
route  location  or  method  or  traffic  flow  im¬ 
provement  for  the  Reno  area  has  in  fact  yet 
been  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact.,  an  objec¬ 
tive  and  comprehensive  study  of  tarffic  im¬ 
provement,  social  and  economic  impacts  and 
community  betterment  has  to  date  only 
been  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  for  the  city  of  Boston.  What  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  one  city  is  justified  for  every 
city. 

Now  that  the  facts  concerning  the  false 
information  about  the  Reno  highway  situ¬ 
ation,  as  furnished  the  Blatnik  subcommit¬ 
tee  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  have 
become  known,  the  constituted  authorities 
should  not  attempt  to  push  ahead  construc¬ 
tion  plans  on  any  part  of  the  California 
State  line — Sparks  freeway  proposal,  until 
true  factual  data  can  be  properly  evaluated 
and  considered.  Any  such  attempt  to  pro¬ 
ceed  hastily  at  this  time  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  could  be  viewed  as  collusive 
action  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
its  effort  to  accomplish  a  route  selection 
through  the  use  of  false  technical  data. 

I  have  accordingly  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress — H.R.  9802,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  approving 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  a 
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specified  portion  of  a  route  on  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  in  Nevada,  and  to  prohibit 
further  obligation  or  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  in  connection  with  such  such  route. 
A  copy  of  this  bill  is  attached  for  your  con¬ 
venient  reference. 

The  false  technical  prestige  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  won  the  day  with  the  Blat¬ 
nik  subcommittee  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  uninformed  and  frequent  attacks  which 
have  since  been  launched  against  me  for 
my  interest  in  the  Reno  highway  situation. 
These  attacks  are  false  because  their  tech¬ 
nical  bases  are  false. 

On  October  22,  1959,  in  a  document  dated 
October  16,  1959,  which  is  since  the  Blatnik 
hearings,  I  revealed  the  method  by  which 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  falsified  the  cost 
of  operation  on  the  present  streets  and  on 
Highway  Route  40  in  Reno.  This  document 
had  a  large  distribution.  A  copy  was  mailed 
to  you.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to 
date,  it  has  been  accepted  without  objection. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  much  bigger  than 
Reno;  it  is  vastly  bigger  than  Nevada;  it  is 
as  big  as  the  future  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  investigate  television  and 
radio  programs.  While  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wonders  how  "the  television 
industry  could  want  to  do  these  things  to 
us,”  in  matters  of  entertainment  with  only 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  involved, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  some  of  the 
cooperating  roadbuilding  authorities  and 
interests  are  deceiving  us  in  matters  of  real¬ 
ity  with  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  Reno 
and  with  billions  of  dollars  involved 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  public  must  be  given  correct  factual 
information  on  all  matters  of  public  con¬ 
sideration  and  correct  factual  information 
must  be  presented  to  our  deliberative  bodies 
by  constituted  authorities  and  their  con¬ 
sultants.  It  is  imperative  that  we  improve 
the  moral  fiber  at  both  public  and  private 
levels. 

I  am  today  writing  this  same  letter  to  Mr. 
Merriam,  with  copy  to  Congressman  John 
A.  Blatnik.  I  feel  certain  that  when  Mr. 
Blatnik  learns  through  unrefuted  charges 
that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  pre¬ 
sented  false  technical  information  to  his 
committee  at  the  Reno  hearings,  his  com¬ 
mittee  will  wish  to  reexamine  its  attach¬ 
ment  of  “no  sinister  motives”  to  the  action 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the  above 
regard. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  put  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  my  bill  H.R.  9802.  I  further  urge 
that  the  approval  of  the  Third  Street  Route 
through  Reno  and  of  line  J  from  the  State 
line  to  Lawtons  be  rescinded,  as  they  were 
based  on  false  technical  facts,  and  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  locating  a  new  route  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  line  to  Vista,  Nev.,  be  immedi¬ 
ately  inaugurated,  with  the  intent  of  se¬ 
curing  the  most  economical  system  and  at 
the  same  time  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  lend  your  fullest 
cooperation  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end. 

Respectfully, 

Walter  S.  Baring, 
Congressman  for  Nevada. 


Coniributiqns  of  Dr.  David  McGregor 
Cheney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4, 1960 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
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my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  very 
fine  article  about  the  distinguished 
author,  intellectual,  and  professor,  my 
friend.  Dr.  David  McGregor  Cheney  of 
Clinton,  Mass.,  who  has  recently  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  writer. 

The  ably  written  article  from  the 
Clinton  Daily  Item  contains  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  summary  of  Dr.  Cheney’s  con¬ 
tributions.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  Dr.  Cheney  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  thinkers  of  our  times.  Dr. 
Cheney  has  won  many  honors  in  aca¬ 
demic  and  literary  circles.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the 
broad  range  of  his  intellectual  interests 
and  the  significant  work  he  has  done  in 
many  fields.  His  well-trained,  richly 
stored  mind  is  a  relevation  to  those  who 
know  him  or  his  works.  There  is  hardly 
a  field  of  human  learning  to  which  he 
has  not  given  assiduous,  painstaking  at¬ 
tention. 

Perhaps  his  outstanding  work  is  his 
“Index  to  Knowledge,”  a  multivolume, 
new-type  dictionary  which  applies  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  principles  and  meticulous 
research  to  the  definitions  and  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  words.  This 
monumental  work  has  taken  Dr.  Cheney 
over  50  years  to  complete  and  it  is  now 
ready  for  publication. 

Suprisingly  enough,  notwithstanding 
its  magnificent  scholarship,  careful 
preparation  and  modern  format,  Dr. 
Cheny  has  been  having  difficulty  getting 
it  published  principally  because  of  the 
very  high  estimated  costs  incident  to 
printing  the  several  volumes  which  the 
work  embraces. 

Since  it  is  something  more  than  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  more  useful  than  an  ency¬ 
clopedia,  it  obviously  would  have  great 
value,  not  only  in  schools,  colleges  and 
educational  institutions,  but  also  in  com¬ 
mon  usage.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  vitally  needed  to  facilitate  general  and 
specialized  learning  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  by  the  public.  It  would  be 
truly  invaluable,  and  it  should  have  been 
published  long  ago.  Because  of  the  cost 
and  other  factors  involved  and  the  size 
and  magnitude  of  the  work,  private  pub¬ 
lishing  concerns  have  not  as  yet  under¬ 
taken  it.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  if  it  is  not  published  by  private  in¬ 
terests,  that  some  of  the  foundations,  or 
even  some  of  our  Government  agencies, 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  at  an  early  date. 

I  have  been  giving  considerable  time 
and  attention  to  the  matter  of  expedit¬ 
ing  publication  of  this  great  work  and  I 
hope  that  before  long  some  affirmative 
results  can  be  achieved  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  people  of  this  and  future 
generations  can  be  assured  of  having  the 
benefit  of  this  tremendously  vital  and 
significant  intellectual  project  of  Dr. 
Cheney’s  which  should,  if  generally 
adopted,  revolutionize  education  and 
learning  in  this  country  and  exert  benef¬ 
icent  influence  in  intellectual  fields  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

I  take  pleasure  in  heartily  congratu¬ 
lating  my  valued  friend,  Dr.  Cheney,  and 


his  gracious  wife  and  helpmate.  Gratia, 
upon  this  new  award  and  richly  deserved 
honor  bestowed  by  the  famous  institute 
and  wish  for  them  continued'  success 
and  happiness  in  all  their  endeavors,  and 
in  their  personal  lives,  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  great  benefits  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows :  1 

Dr.  Cheney  Honored  by  Literary  Society 

Dr.  David  M.  Cheney,  of  130  Prescott  Street, 
Clinton,  author  and  lexicographer,  has  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  one  of  the  highest 
honors  a  writer  can  receive. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Cheney  adds  to  his 
other  letters,  the  honorary,  international  de¬ 
gree  of  F.I.A.L.  and  makes  him  the  68th  of 
the  new  group  elected  during  the  past  year. 

CONSTITUTION 

The  institute  by  its  constitution  elects  only 
760  fellows  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
receive  this  honor,  a  vacancy  must  occur. 
Following  World  War  II,  many  such  vacancies 
had  remained  unfilled,  and  the  society  has 
been  electing  fellows  throughout  1959. 

Among  those  so  honored  have  been  college 
presidents,  heads  of  departments  at  the  uni¬ 
versities,  leaders  in  the  fields  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  music,  the  drama,  movies,  and 
executives  whose  contributions  have  been  of 
worldwide  significance. 

The  International  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  is  for  the  world  what  the  American, 
the  British,  and  the  French  Institutes  and 
academies  are  for  these  countries.  Its 
avowed  purpose  is  international  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  arts,  letters,  and 
sciences.  It  publishes  brochures  and  books 
by  its  fellows.  At  the  headquarters  in 
Switzerland,  there  is  an  international  art 
museum. 

UNPUBLISHED  INDEX 

Cheney’s  still  unpublished  “Index  to 
Knowledge,”  a  new-type  dictionary,  has  been 
estimated  to  be  of  such  bulk  it  will  fill  26  vol¬ 
umes  of  a  thousand  pages  each.  It  is  the 
first  dictionary  that  not  only  defines  the 
terms,  but  enables  the  consultant  to  find 
his  right  word  or  the  information  he  seeks 
in  a  matter  of  seconds.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  work  contains  about  1  million  terms,  and 
was  the  work  of  his  leisure  hours  for  more 
than  50  years. 

Among  Dr.  Cheney’s  other  works  have 
been:  “Son  of  Minos,”  a  novel  of  the  bronze 
age;  first  published  in  1930  by  Robert  M. 
McBride  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  foreword 
by  Burton  Rascoe.  Mr.  Rascoe  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Bookman  and  literary  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.  He  was 
an  authority  on  Greek  literature,  and  indeed 
refused  the  chair  in  Greek  offered  him  by 
Yale. 

“Son  of  Minos”  was  twice  recommended  by 
the  authoritative  journal  of  English  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  was  and  is  so  used  by  many, 
including  old  English  22  at  Harvard,  Tufts, 
Brookline  High,  Lowell  Teachers  College, 
Bridgewater  Teachers  College,  Andover,  etc. 
A  second  edition  was  published  in  1941  by 
Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.,  of  Boston — and  the 
book  still  lives. 

HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

In  1942,  Dr.  Cheney’s  historical  novel  of 
the  Third  Crusade,  “Bow  Strings,”  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  was  also  recommended  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Journal.  This  book 
is  now  out  of  print. 

Among  his  other  works  are  the  brochures, 
“The  Madonna  of  Martha’s  Vineyard”  and 
"A  Collection  of  Crusoes,”  the  latter  being 
a  reprint  first  appearing  in  the  old  New 
Bedford  Standard  and  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe.  His  story  of  the  fighting  in  Flanders, 


sold  under  a  pseudonym  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  appearing  in  two  installments  in 
its  Sunday  issues,  was  reprinted  in  Current 
History  as  one  of  the  outstanding  tales  of 
the  war,  based  on  the  actual  adventures  of  a 
soldier  in  the  Princess  Pats,  Romeo  Houle. 
His  newspaper  work  included  feature  stories 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  old  New  York 
Herald,  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  and  nu¬ 
merous  articles  in  Parade  magazine  of  the 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram,  editorials,  and 
in  other  years  numerous  verses. 

Dr.  Cheney  was  elected  to  “Who’s  Who  in 
New  England”  in  1947;  and  to  “Who’s  Who 
in  the  East”  in  1951,  where  his  biography  is 
still  to  be  read.  He  served  on  the  English 
faculty  of  Tufts  College  for  many  years,  and 
was  during  that  period  director  of  the  bu¬ 
reaus  of  employment  and  publicity  and  fac¬ 
ulty  director  of  the  Tufts  Union.  When 
radio  was  in  its  infancy  he  began  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  old  station  WGI  on  Medford  Hill¬ 
side — before  any  commercial  sets  could  be 
bought  and  when  the  broadcasting  room  was 
a  little  chamber  only  twice  the  length  of  a 
modern  telephone  booth.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  “radio  uncles,”  and,  as  Uncle  David, 
carried  on  for  some  years  a  children’s  pe¬ 
riod  at  WGI.  When  the  burden  of  his  other 
college  duties  made  it  advisable,  he  resigned, 
as  “Uncle  David,”  and  was  succeeded,  by  Big 
Brother  Bob  Emery,  who  there  began  his 
distinguished  career  as  an  entertainer. 

RADIO  WORK 

Dr.  Cheney  wrote  one  of  the  first  literary 
compositions  prepared  especially  for  the  ra¬ 
dio,  “The  Golden  Goblin,  a  Fantasy.”  Its 
popularity  was  such  that,  after  being  re¬ 
peated  3  times,  the  little  fantasy  was 
published  and  some  10,000  copies  sold. 
Music  for  one  of  the  lyrics  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Leo  R.  Lewis,  a  well-known  composer, 
and  presented  to  Dr.  Cheney — but  the  music 
has  never  been  published,  and  Dr.  Cheney 
plans  to  seek  a  publisher  to  revive  the  little 
booklet. 

Dr.  Cheney  was  educatecfat  Clinton  High 
School  and  left  for  Harvard  before  gradua¬ 
tion.  He  had  sold  to  Old  St.  Nicholas  a 
short  story  in  his  sophomore  year,  and  as  a 
result  was  admitted  to  Harvard  as  a  special 
student  (at  that  time  a  unique  occurrence) 
in  1904  without  any  examinations.  In  col¬ 
lege  he  soon  made  the  dean’s  list  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  while  a  student,  by  extra  courses 
removed  all  his  conditions,  became  a  regular 
student  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  year,  and 
returned  a  fifth  for  his  degree.  He  received 
his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1909  as  of  his  class, 
1908,  with  the  old  honor  distinction  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  cum  laude. 

Mr.  Cheney  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  history  from  Tufts  College,  in  1925.  He 
taught  advanced  English  composition  at 
Harvard  University  for  years,  in  association 
with  the  late  Prof.  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
Hersey,  in  old  English  22,  an  honor  course. 
In  1941  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  course 
in  advanced  English  composition,  given  by 
the  colleges  of  Greater  Boston  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  course,  under  the  direction  of  Harvard. 
This  course  was  founded  by  the  famed 
nature  writer,  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe,  head  then 
of  the  English  department  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  One  of  Dr.  Cheney’s  predecessors  in 
this  work  was  the  famed  “Copey”,  Prof. 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland.  The  course 
counted  for  a  degree  in  any  college. 

MANY  BOOKS 

Among  the  many  books  Dr.  Cheney  has 
edited  have  been  Satyananda  Roy’s  “My  Boy¬ 
hood  in  India,”  Dr.  Meyer’s  “Seven  Seals  of 
Science”  (used  by  many  colleges,  including 
M.I.T.),  “Job  Hunting  and  Getting,”  and 
Ruth  Kilgour’s  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed  “A  Pageant  of  Hats,  Ancient  and 
Modern”  (Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.)  Mrs. 
Kilgour  is  the  wife  of  Vernon  Kilgour  of 
West  Boylston  and  formerly  of  Clinton. 
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For  some  years,  Dr.  Cheney  conducted  his 
own  school  for  professional  writers  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  During  part  of  this  period,  he  served 
as  dean  of  the  English  department  of  Stan¬ 
ley  College,  which  had  given  him  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  the  art  of  oratory 
in  recognition  of  his  long  teaching  in  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  of  his  novel  “Son  of 
Minos.” 

Dr.  Cheney  married  Miss  Gratia  B.  Bryant 
in  1910,  a  cousin  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  (her  branch  had  added  the  “t”). 
Two  children  are  living:  Mrs.  Walter  Haynes 
Dunn,  of  Clinton,  who  sold  her  first  poem  to 
Good  Housekeeping  when  only  20,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Wellington  Knaggs,  of  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  who  sold  her  first  poem  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  stimulated  by  her 
sister’s  success,  at  17. 

There  are  six  grandchildren:  Walter  Cheney 
Dunn,  a  freshman  at  Clark  University; 
David  MacGregor  Dunn,  president  of  the 
senior  class  at  Clinton  High  School;  Marcia 
Carol  Dunn,  of  Clinton;  David  George 
Knaggs,  Ann  Marie  Knaggs,  and  Robert 
Lewis  Knaggs,  of  Traverse  City. 


The  Crisis  on  the  Commuter  Railroad: 
No.  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  series 
of  Congressional  Record  articles  calling 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  crisis  on  the 
commuter  railroads,  considerable  stress 
has  been  placed  on  the  obvious  problems 
of  safety  and  inconvenience  to  the  com¬ 
muters  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  side  to 
this  issue — that  of  potential  economic 
distress  to  a  large,  concentrated  and 
prosperous  interstate  area  served  by  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 

To  highlight  this  particular  side  of 
the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc¬ 
ing  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  of  the  Wilton,  Conn.,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Town  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  problems  created  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Wilton  Democratic  Town 

Committee  With  Respect  to  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Problems  Created  by  the  New 

Haven  Railroad  Co. 

The  New  Haven  train  operation  directly 
affects  a  large,  concentrated  and  prosperous 
interstate  area  of  which  Wilton  is  a  part. 
A  concerted  drive  is  necessary  to  correct 
conditions  that  any  day  may  result  in  human 
disaster  and,  on  a  longer  basis,  severe  eco¬ 
nomic  distress.  Every  person  in  every  com¬ 
munity  served  by  the  New  Haven  is  directly 
affected. 

Twice  daily  the  commuters  are  exposed  to 
delay,  discomfort  and  possibly  injury  or  even 
death.  The  uncertainty  of  train  arrival  in¬ 
terferes  drastically  with  business  and,  un¬ 
less  corrected,  will  compel  these  families  to 
move  away  from  Wilton  to  places  nearer 
their  jobs. 

Local  business  In  Wilton  depends  on  the 
safe  and  reliable  transportation  of  com¬ 
muters  from  home  to  work  and  back.  Our 
commercial  enterprises  are  geared  to  this 
service. 


All  property  values  of  every  sort  in  Wilton 
are  directly  related  to  transportation  and 
accessibility  by  rail.  Removal  of  residents 
to  places  nearer  their  work  will  depress  all 
values  and  leave  the  town  less  able  to  carry 
the  heavy  bond  indebtedness  incurred  to 
provide  schools  for  the  present  and  antici¬ 
pated  population. 

The  breakdown  of  the  New  Haven’s  rail 
service  thereby  becomes  an  immediate  threat 
to  every  resident  of  Wilton  and  its  recovery 
is  urgently  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our 
town  and  all  who  live  in  it. 

Moreover,  this  paralysis  of  service  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  so-called  commuter  areas. 
A  rotten  spot  soon  and  inevitably  spreads 
over  the  whole  apple.  This  problem  not  only 
requires  statewide  action  but  must  enlist  the 
attention  of  the  whole  of  Connecticut. 

The  signs  of  this  are  plentiful.  The  rail 
service  between  Waterbury  and  Hartford  has 
been  suspended.  The  New  Haven  has  de¬ 
clared  that  it  will  stop  service  on  the  Pitts¬ 
field  line  beyond  Danbury.  These  are  not 
commuter  services.  They  affect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  towns  and  cities  all  over  the 
State. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
very  little  action  while  the  situation  de¬ 
teriorated.  It  has  reached  a  point  where  ac¬ 
tion  can  not  be  longer  deferred. 

Specifically,  we  ask  examination  by  our 
public  officials  of  the  steps  other  threatened 
States  and  areas  are  taking,  to  develop  plans 
for  our  protection  and  for  area  cooperation. 

Massachusetts,  having  tried  subsidy  for  the 
Old  Colony  branch  of  the  New  Haven,  is 
investigating  ways  of  taking  over  control  and 
operating  the  line  in  the  public  interest. 

Philadelphia  is  forming  an  Authority 
Which  will  hire  the  Pennsylvania  &  Reading 
Railroads  to  run  its  trains  under  the  Au¬ 
thority’s  control.  If  this  becomes  a  subsidy, 
its  use  will  at  least  be  determined  by  public 
direction  and  in  the  public  interest'  rather 
than  by  the  railroad  managements  for  their 
interest. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  and,  after  its  long  and  notorious 
failures,  is  apparently  giving  satisfactory 
service. 

An  alternative  for  the  New  Haven  which 
should  be  investigated  is  enforced  reorgani¬ 
zation  on  the  ground  that  the  management 
has  neither  ability  nor  a  program  nor  a  de¬ 
sire  to  discharge  its  charter  obligation  of 
serving  safely  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  Mr.  Alpert’s  seemingly  single 
solution  is  to  raise  fares  indefinitely,  with¬ 
out  a  promise  of  giving  better  service,  indi¬ 
cating  that  he  is  concerned  only  with  the 
safety  of  railroad  investors  at  the  public’s 
expense. 

Other  threatened  or  afflicted  areas  are 
more  active  in  self-protection  through  their 
elected  officials  than  ours  is.  They  are  pro¬ 
viding  ideas  and  programs  which  deserve  to 
be  studied. 

We  call  on  our  Representative  to  call  to¬ 
gether  all  the  Fairfield  County  members  of 
the  general  assembly  so  that,  as  a  group, 
they  can  persuade  all  other  legislators  that 
this  is  a  statewide  danger,  a  creeping 
paralysis  which  is  already  affecting  them, 
requiring  a  statewide  solution. 

Transportation  is  a  governmental  obliga¬ 
tion  and  is  only  delegated  to  private  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  belief  that  private  enterprise  is 
better  able  to  keep  the  Nation’s  lifelines 
open  with  economy  and  efficiency.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  of  the  disastrous  plight  of 
the  New  Haven,  it  must  be  eliminated  and 
the  service  restored.  The  whole  public  must 
carry  its  proportionate  share  of  the  cost, 
properly  protected,  and  this  includes  train 
riders,  property  owners,  business  enter¬ 
prises,  Job  holders,  railway  management, 
bondholders,  stockholders,  and  perhaps  even 
creditors. 


February  4 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hon.  john  l.  McMillan 

of  south  Carolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by  my 
good  friend  Mr.  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroads. 

I  am  certain  that  since  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
railroads  pending  before  the  Congress 
each  Member  would  be  interested  in  the 
statements  contained  in  Mr.  Wiggins’ 
speech. 

Mr.  Wiggins  has  served  as  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  one  of  our  State  and 
National  leaders  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  hope  every  Member  will  take  a  few 
minutes  of  his  precious  time  to  read  this 
speech: 

Railroads 

My  comments  on  the  railroad  industry  will 
be  brief.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the 
industry  nor  anyone  else  but  will  make  some 
personal  observations. 

A  logical  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  if 
the  postwar  deterioration  of  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  continues  at  its  present  pace  without 
removal  of  the  impossible  handicaps  under 
which  railroads  operate,  some  railroads  are 
headed  toward  serious  financial  difficulties 
and  the  specter  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
industry  may  rear  its  head  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

These  handicaps  are  well  known.  They 
include  (1)  archaic,  outmoded,  and  restric¬ 
tive  laws  and  regulations  by  Government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local;  (2)  the  competitive 
disadvantage  of  railroads  in  depending  on 
user  charges  for  their  entire  operating  reve¬ 
nues  while  paying  their  full  costs  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  forms  of  transportation 
that  have  the  use  of  facilities  and  services 
and  subsidies  provided  at  the  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense  and  are  promoted  and  financed  in  part 
by  Government  agencies;  and  (3)  operation 
under  uneconomic  contracts  of  employment 
that  provide  for  payments  for  work  not  done 
and  services  not  performed. 

Railroads  are  regulated  by  both  State  and 
Federal  Governments  and  have  Tittle  free¬ 
dom  in  pricing  their  services  to  reflect  in¬ 
creasing  costs.  Competition  with  other 
modes  of  transportation,  regulated  and  un¬ 
regulated,  imposes  a  ceiling  on  rates.  With 
65  percent  of  railroad  operating  expenses 
represented  by  labor  costs,  spiraling  wages 
and  increasing  fringe  benefits,  along  with 
uneconomic  work  rules  and  practices,  have 
a  devastating  effect. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  past 
decade:  (1)  In  spite  of  the  general  business 
prosperity  in  recent  years  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  net  increase  in  property  investment 
of  over  $4  billion,  operating  revenues  of  the 
railroads  in  1958  were  less  than  in  1948;  (2) 
revenue  ton-miles  in  1948  of  638  billion  had 
dropped  to  552  billion  in  1958;  (3)  revenue 
passengers  decreased  from  643  million  to 
380  million  in  the  11-year  period;  (4)  net 
railway  operating  income  in  1958  was  only 
three-fourths  of  1948;  (5)  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  in  1948  was  4.31  percent  and  in 
1958  and  1959  the  rate  was  about  2.75  per¬ 
cent;  (6)  average  compensation  per  em¬ 
ployee  in  1948  was  $3,594  and  in  1958,  $5,865, 
an  increase  of  63  percent;  (7)  in  1948,  labor’s 
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share  of  the  earnings  from  direct  railroad 
operations  as  related  to  capital’s  share  was 
82.7  percent  and  in  1958,  87  percent.1  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  the  railroad  situation  will 
be  if  the  trend  of  the  past  decade  is  projected 
through  the  1960’s. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  stand  by  and  permit  the  railroad  indus¬ 
try  to  go  down  the  drain  as  private  enter¬ 
prise  when  all  that  is  needed  is  equality  of 
treatment  of  the  railroads  and  equality  of 
opportunity  with  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Government  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  rail  transportation  to  other 
countries  by  making  grants  and  loans  to 
build,  equip,  and  modernize  their  railroads. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ironic  that  there  is 
no  executive  agency  of  our  Government  that 
is  primarily  concerned  with  fostering  poli¬ 
cies  to  maintain  a  strong  and  effective  rail¬ 
road  industry  in  this  country.  This  fact 
becomes  painfully  apparent  in  the  failure 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government  to 
present  an  effective  and  adequate  program 
to  rehabilitate  the  railroad  industry  in  con¬ 
gressional  hearings  that  resulted  in  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958.  Other  forms 
of  transportation  are  fully  and  properly 
represented  by  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  cannot  be  the 
spokesman  for  the  railroads.  It  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  semijudicial  body,  responsible  to 
Congress,  having  certain  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  affecting  several  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion  but  by  its  nature  cannot  help  the  rail¬ 
roads  carry  their  fight  for  survival  on  a 
basis  of  equal  treatment.  Some  agencies  of 
Government  actively  oppose  the  railroads  in 
hearings  before  the  Commission  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  fair  and  equitable  relief 
from  inadequate  compensation  for  services. 
Other  departments  go  even  further  by  pur¬ 
suing  a  vigorous  policy  of  diverting  traffic 
from  the  railroads  to  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  various  governmental  agencies 
dealing  with  transportation,  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  semi  judicial  bodies 
while  bringing  together  the  administrative 
and  promotional  agencies  under  a  new  de¬ 
partment  of  Government  headed  by  a  Cabi¬ 
net  officer.  Such  department  should  include 
an  agency  or  division  charged  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  responsibility  of  fostering  equal  treat¬ 
ment  by  Government  of  the  Nation’s  essen¬ 
tial  railroad  transportation  system.  A 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  growing  transporta¬ 
tion  system  including  the  railroads  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  sound  economic  growth  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Problems  of  unification  and  coordina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  difficulties  presented  in 
an  industry  that  is  regulated  in  part  and 
unregulated  in  part  can  be  served  only  by 
a  unified  department  of  Government  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  transportation. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  while 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  financial  malnutrition  and  inequi¬ 
table  treatment  by  Government,  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities  and  operations  in  Russia  are  being 
multiplied  with  the  result  that  the  railroads 
of  Russia  in  1958  handled  more  ton-miles 
of  traffic  than  all  of  the'  railroads  of  the 
United  States  combined. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  common  stock 
of  some  of  the  principal  railroads  in  this 
country  can  be  bought  in  the  market  for  less 
than  15  cents  on  the  dollar  of  their  Invested 
capital  and  many  of  the  rest  can  be  bought 
at  from  30  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Little 


1  The  relative  division  of  the  sum  of  all 
salaries,  wages,  health  and  welfare  charges, 
unemployment  taxes — as  representing  la¬ 
bor — and  net  railway  operating  income  as 
representing  capital. 


wonder  that  railroad  officers  find  difficulty 
justifying  the  borrowing  of  money  at  in¬ 
terest  rates  of  5  to  6  percent  to  make  capital 
outlays  when  the  average  return  on  their 
investment  is  only  2.75  percent. 

It  has  now  become  fairly  obvious  that  the 
most  effective,  most  economical,  and  most 
serviceable  transportation  can  be  provided 
only  by  more  completely  unified  and  inte¬ 
grated  national  transportation  systems  under 
unified  corporate  structures  that  will  permit 
using  the  advantages  of  every  mode  and 
method  of  transportation.  A  revolution  of 
thinking  and  a  complete  change  of  transpor¬ 
tation  law  will  be  required  to  bring  this 
about. 

Railroad  management  has  not  been  negli¬ 
gent  in  its  efforts  to  promote  efficiency,  to 
effect  economies,  to  improve  services,  and  to 
meet  competition.  It  has  shown  courage, 
ability,  and  vision.  Vast  expenditures  for 
the  dieselization  of  the  railroads  produced 
economies  that  saved  many  railroads  from 
bankruptcy  in  the  past  decade.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  financing,  capital  invest¬ 
ments  for  improvements  of  railroad  plant 
and  equipment  exceeded  $15  billion  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  railroads  are  util¬ 
izing  the  advantages  of  automation  and  of 
electronic  equipment,  installing  pushbutton 
freight  yards,  multiplying  trailer  on  freight 
car  service,  and  are  moving  vigorously  into 
the  broad  field  of  containerization.  The 
possibilities  of  substantial  savings  by  merg¬ 
ers  are  under  study  by  a  number  of  railroad 
managements.  All  that  management  needs 
is  to  be  released  from  the  shackles  of  impos¬ 
sible  handicaps. 

The  handicap  that  represents  a  roadblock 
in  utilizing  modern  equipment  and  methods 
to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs  is  the 
failure  to  modernize  working  rules  and  bases 
of  compensation  of  employees  to  meet  the 
technological  advances  of  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry.  Farsighted  union  leaders  should 
recognize  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  most 
modern  techniques  for  reducing  costs,  im¬ 
proving  service,  and  increasing  productivity 
as  the  final  resource  out  of  which  compen¬ 
sation  of  employees  can  come.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  union  leaders  to  villify  railroad 
managements  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  industry  by  programs  to  increase  the 
productivity  and  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  employees.  Based  on  a 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  many  rail¬ 
road  workers,  I  affirm  that  there  is  no  finer 
group  of  employees  and  citizens  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  honest,  hard  working,  and 
loyal  to  the  railroads  by  whom  they  are 
employed.  Some  of  them  are  disturbed  Over 
the  moral  and  ethical  as  well  as  the  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  involved  in  some  of  the 
existing  labor  contracts.  They  want  to  do 
what  is  fair,  and  reasonable,  and  proper,  in 
terms  of  their  interests  and  of  the  railroads 
as  well.  They  are  looking  for  statesmanship 
in  their  leaders  that  will  help  strengthen 
the  railroad  industry.  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  course  of  time  such  leadership  will 
emerge. 

conclusion 

I  have  presented  only  a  few  of  the  hurdles 
and  hassles  of  the  1960’s  that  must  be  met 
if  the  growth  of  this  country  is  to  reach  its 
highest  potentials  in  the  coming  decade. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  others  that  are 
significant  and  important. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  role  in  these 
developing  contests  of  the  1960’s?  As  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  we  believe  that  the  operation 
of  a  free,  competitive  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  most  productive  and  fruitful  eco¬ 
nomic  system  the  world  has  known  and  that 
its  benefits  are  more  widely  distributed  to 
more  people  than  under  any  other  system. 
As  citizens,  we  believe  that  our  system  of 
democratic  government  with  the  protection 
of  individual  freedom  is  the  most  satisfying 


social  and  political  system  that  man  has 
been  able  to  devise.  We  believe  that  both 
our  economic  and  political  systems  must  be 
grounded  on  integrity,  honesty,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  human  being. 

Our  first  task  is  to  increase  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  operations  and  functioning 
of  our  economic  system  and  see  to  it  that 
such  knowledge  is  transmitted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  particularly  to  the  students  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Although  there  is 
more  information  available  today  than  ever 
before  about  the  operations  of  our  economy, 
there  is  collosal  ignorance  as  to  how  it  really 
functions  and  what  gives  it  creative  force. 
The  essential  nature  of  the  market  economy 
in  which  the  consumer  is  the  ultimate 
authority,  is  poorly  understood.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
students  in  schools  are  taught  anything 
about  the  functioning  of  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  economic  system  and  even  that  5  per¬ 
cent  receive  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge. 
Even  worse,  they  are  being  taught  in  many 
cases  that  the  continued  widespread  im¬ 
provement  in  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
American  people  is  not  the  product  of  our 
competitive  private  enterprise  system  but  is 
the  gift  of  a  great  and  wise  and  benevolent 
Government.  In  all  too  many  instances, 
they  are  being  led  to  believe  that  a  private 
profit  system  operating  in  a  market  economy 
is  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  labor  and 
of  the  consumer  and  that  big  government  is 
their  only  protection. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  of 
colleges  and,  uni  versifies  receive  any  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  field  of  economics.  How  can 
we  expect  to  preserve  our  private  enterprise 
system  when  the  rising  generation  is  largely 
ignorant  of  its  functioning  and  of  its 
essential  contribution  to  the  well-being  and 
to  the  progress  of  the  American  people? 

We  should  also  ask  ourselves,  How  can  we 
expect  our  democratic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  promote  a  sound  economy  when  it 
is  so  largely  controlled  by  pressure  groups 
that  effectively  use  their  political  power  to 
promote  their  own  interests  without  regard 
to  the  public  interest? 

We  should  recognize  that  the  final  arbiter 
of  the  future  of  this  Nation  is  public  opinion 
expressing  itself  through  political  action. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  business  leadership 
is  negligent,  timid,  and  ignorant.  Business 
leadership  has  failed  to  exercise  the  rights 
and  duties  of  effective  participation  in 
democratic  government  through  personal 
political  action.  It  has  surrendered  the  de¬ 
termination  of  policies  and  programs  of 
Government  to  groups  that  are  politically 
active  and  effective  in  seeking  their  own 
ends.  Some  of  these  powerful  groups  are 
dedicated  to  programs  that  are  essentially, 
socialistic  and  antiprivate  enterprise.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  what  we  know  as  a 
capitalistic  economy  which  derives  its 
energizing  force  for  growth  and  development 
from  the  savings  and  investment  of  millions 
of  individuals  has  more  detractors  than  sup¬ 
porters  among  the  so-called  liberal 
intellectuals. 

The  major  challenge  to  the  leaders  in 
business,  finaqce  and  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  to  respond  to  their  duties  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  exercising  their  leadership  in  the 
field  of  public  information  to  the  end  that 
the  public  will  know  and  understand  that 
our  competitive,  free  enterprise  system  is  the 
base  from  which  springs  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  They 
must  then  translate  that  philosophy  into 
policies  and  programs  of  Government 
through  effective  personal  political  action. 
The  year  1960  provides  that  opportunity. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Mueller  sums  up 
the  challenge  to  the  American  people  in 
these  words:'  "We  stand  at  a  crossroad  in 
history.  The  American  people  are  making 
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material  and  moral  decisions  that  may  well 
set  the  course  of  our  Nation  and  our  world 
for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century.  Not 
only  progress  but  survival  itself  is  in  the 
balance.” 


What  Sensible  Americans  Ought  Not 
To  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Ml'.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Todt.  It  appeared  recently  in 
the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times : 

In  a  recent  address  here,  Harry  Bridges 
has  advised  his  cohorts  to  concentrate  on 
three  items  in  particular : 

1.  Insist  on  a  summit  meeting. 

2.  Send  local  delegations  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

3.  Work  tirelessly  for  disarmament. 

Bridges’  instructions  are  always  interest¬ 
ing,  if  only  to  point  up  what  sensible  Ameri¬ 
cans  ought  not  to  do. 

The  question  of  disarmament  is  intrigu¬ 
ing,  of  course — for  many  more  reasons  than 
may  appear  on  the  surface. 

The  predominant  one  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  talks  of  disarmament  out  of 
one  corner  of  its  mouth  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prepares  overtime  for  a  destructive  air¬ 
space-nuclear  war  of  aggression. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  astute  observer  of 
the  facts  of  this  case  to  assume  that  the 
Reds’  predilection  for  disarmament  on  its 
own  terms  can  be  aught  than  a  cunning 
propaganda  device  to  further  its  effective 
form  of  psychological  warfare  against  the 
West. 

We  have  been  warned  amply  of  this  type 
of  diversionary  tactic  by  no  less  than  Dimitri 
Manuilsky,  former  Soviet  military  chief  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  who, 
speaking  at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political 
Warfare  in  Moscow  in  1931,  prophesied: 

“War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  inevitable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our 
time  will  come  in  20  or  30  years.  To  win  we 
will  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
enemy  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So  we 
shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  spectac¬ 
ular  peace  movement  on  record.  There  will 
be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard  of 
concessions.  The  capitalistic  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  their  own  destruction.  They  will  leap 
at  another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon 
as  their  guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash 
them.” 

Manuilsky,  now  deceased,  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  1949 — 
which  indicates  that  he  was  no  small  potato 
in  the  Red  hierarchy.  He  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  And  30  years  from  the 
date  he  spoke  the  lines  just  quoted  would 
take  us  to  1961.  How  about  that? 

Unfortunately,  the  honeyed  words  of  Ivan 
the  Bear  have  already  apparently  taken  their 
toll  from  the  West.  Most  of  our  NATO  al¬ 
lies  in  Western  Europe  have  seized  upon 
them  to  bring  nearly  to  a  halt  their  miserly 
contributions  to  our  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram. 

Frankly,  the  effort  put  out  by  our  talka¬ 
tive  allies  has  been  a  miserable  one  when 
judged  by  any  yardstick  of  measurement. 
Although  the  West  Europeans  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  raising  almost  500  army  divisions  in 


each  of  the  two  previous  world  wars,  they 
profess  to  be  unable  to  produce  a  couple  of 
dozen  today.  They  want  us  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  them  and  they  have  almost  milked 
the  American  taxpayer  to  death  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Recently  there  have  been  some  official 
protests  from  our  side. 

Actually,  it  is  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  put 
his  foot  down.  It  is  patently  impossible  for 
America  to  fulfill  her  role  as  Warden  of  the 
Western  Marches  with  her  180  millions  of 
population  while  300  millions  of  European 
allies  sit  on  their  backsides  doing  as  little 
as  possible.  For  the  good  of  the  latter,  they 
must  be  weaned  from  our  apron  strings. 
And  the  sooner,  the  better. 

What  our  Nation  needs  is  a  new  and 
realistic  look  at  the  world  situation — and  we 
should  put  our  allies  on  a  firm  quid  pro 
quo  basis  exactly  as  Great  Britain’s  bril¬ 
liant  Lord  Castlereagh  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  great  English¬ 
man  played  it  this  way:  no  quid  pro  quo, 
no  money.  Even  prima  donnas  dance  to 
this  time. 

The  modern  American  position  in  the 
same  arena  seems  to  have  become:  Take 
our  money,  and  forget  the  quid  pro  quo  if 
you  wish  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
allies  have  apparently  convinced  our  inept 
statesmen  that  it  would  amount  to  political 
blackmail  if  we  were  to  attach  any  strings 
to  our  monetary  grants.  This  is  for  the 
birds.  Nobody  deserves  our  money  unless  he 
renders  us  a  service.  Where  is  it? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  tell  the  West¬ 
ern  European  members  of  NATO  to  shoulder 
their  own  defense  and  to  take  care  of  the 
necessary  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
our  alliance  is  concerned  with  in  the  scheme 
of  things  today.  Let  them  shoulder  this 
portion  of  our  burden — they  are  doing  pre¬ 
cious  little  of  anything  else. 

As  for  the  resultant  savings,  we  should 
invest  it  in  overwhelming  air-space-nuclear 
supremacy  which  will  give  even  the  Reds 
pause  in  their  diabolical  plans  to  master  the 
earth  and  its  people. 

Here  at  home,  we  should  cut  down  on  out¬ 
dated  ground  and  naval  forces  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  most  superlative  air-space- 
nuclear  qualitative  weaponry  which  we  can 
produce  for  ourselves.  The  future  of  free 
men  and  women  on  this  planet  may  well 
depend  on  it.  Can  we  afford  to  take 
chances? 

Let  the  Republicans  forget  that  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
has  been  the  foremost  voice  in  this  direction 
over  past  years — and  get  into  the  act  of 
their  own  accord. 

Let  the  Democrats  stop  making  political 
hay  so  selfishly  for  themselves  and  bid  cor¬ 
rectly  for  bipartisan  support  on  this  great 
overriding  issue  of  today. 

And  let  the  American  people  forget  about 
partisan  politics  long  enough  to  make  sure 
they  have  the  air-space-nuclear  wherewithal 
to  defend  our  flag  against  all  comers  in  the 
future. 

What  better  way  than  this  to  insure 
peace  with  justice  in  our  time? 


Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel  States  His  Po¬ 
sition  Regarding  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  Panama 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
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ord,  I  include  the  following  copy  of  a 
letter,  dated  January  17,  1960,  which  I 
received  from  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel, 
a  distinguished  Navy  officer  now  in  re¬ 
tirement,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
views  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  U.S.  position  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  Admiral  Kimmel’s  let¬ 
ter  is  reproduced  here  with  his  written 
permission : 

January  17,  1960. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Thank  you 
very  much  indeed  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  address  you  delivered  in  the  House  on 
January  13,  1960,  in  regard  to  recent  events 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  their  impli¬ 
cations. 

I  hope  your  efforts  to  reverse  the  present 
policy  of  appeasement  are  successful.  Un¬ 
less  this  policy  is  reversed,  the  United  States 
will  lose  control  not  only  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  of  the  whole  Caribbean  area 
which  in  turn  will  lead  to  demands  for  fur¬ 
ther  blackmail  throughout  Latin  America 
and  the  world  at  large. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  this 
undertaking. 

Most  sincerely. 

Husband  E.  Kimmel. 


Renaissance  Internationa] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  a  leaflet  of  more  than  usual 
interest  fell  into  my  hands.  It  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  of  a  Hew  intercultural 
organization  known  as  Renaissance  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  a  nongovernmental, 
nonpolitical  agency  devoted  to  improving 
international  understanding  and  friend¬ 
ship  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 

Although  Renaissance  International 
is  scarcely  two  months  old,  it  has  already 
attracted  favorable  comment  by  distin¬ 
guished  persons  here  and  abroad.  The 
first  activity  of  the  new  organization 
will  be  an  international  seminar  on 
world  art  to  be  held  late  in  November 
1960  here  in  Washington. 

Because  of  its  unique  character  and  its 
devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
all  aspects  of  culture,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  From  its 
statement  of  purpose  and  philosophy,  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  make  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  cultural  life 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  purpose  of 
Renaissance  International  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Purposes  of  Renaissance 
International 
aims 

Renaissance  International  Is  a  nonpoliti¬ 
cal,  cultural  organization  devoted  to  improv¬ 
ing  international  understanding  and 
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friendship  on  a  people-to-people  basis.  It 
strives  to  safeguard  and  expand  the  basic 
concepts  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  It  is  dedicated  to  recap¬ 
turing  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  the  20th 
century:  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  all 
human  endeavors  leading  to  genuine  cul¬ 
tural  values.  It  intends  to  establish  facili¬ 
ties  for  social  and  academic  meetings. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  philosophical  framework  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  inspired  by  the  ideas  prev¬ 
alent  during  the  centuries  of  the  European 
Renaissance  from  1300  to  1600.  Unprece¬ 
dented  scientific  breakthroughs  in  recent 
years  compare  in  many  respects  with  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Once  again  we  experience  a  need  for  pure 
research,  discussion,  self-criticism,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  ardor 
for  a  more  creative  and  abundant  life.  Cul¬ 
ture  determines  a  people's  spiritual,  mental, 
and  material  well-being.  Excellence  at  all 
levels  of  achievement  provides  the  base  for 
culture.  The  self  seeks  instinctively  for 
mastery  and  excellence — to  nurture  and  en¬ 
courage  that  mastery  builds  genuine  cul¬ 
ture.  High  individual  performance  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  dynamism  to  be  emu¬ 
lated  in  the  Renaissance  philosophy. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Both  sexes  of  any  nationality  may  become 
members  in  RI.  Each  applicant  will  be 
judged  by  the  degree  of  excellence  achieved 
in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  Election  to 
membership  will  be  for  life. 

PROGRAMS 

RI  plans  to  conduct  international  meetings 
on  the  arts,  science,  education,  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  Initially,  seminars  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  will  consist  of  plenary 
sessions,  lectures,  and  group  dynamic  dis¬ 
cussions  in  special  fields  of  interest.  It  is 
also  planned  to  award  fellowships  in  various 
fields  to  persons  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  renaissance  fields.  In 
the  overseas  establishments,  in  addition  to 
seminars,  it  is  planned  to  offer  daily  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  the  finest  in  the  arts,  e  g. 
concerts,  exhibits,  and  social  events  designed 
for  the  members'  entertainment.  The  first' 
Renaissance  Society  Conference  is  planned 
to  examine  a  renaissance  in  world  art 
through  an  International  seminar  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber  1960.  Artists,  art  students,  professors, 
art  collectors,  and  art  historians,  worldwide, 
will  be  invited  to  exchange  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  role  of  art  in  fostering  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  culture. 

ORGANIZATION 

Renaissance  International,  Inc.,  is  a  serv¬ 
ice  corporation  for  the  Renaissance  Society. 
Stock  may  be  purchased  in  Renaissance  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  only  as  outlined  in  the 
offering  circular.  It  is  planned  to  build  a 
society  of  about  10,000  international  mem¬ 
bers. 

FACILITIES 

Initially,  the  society  proposes  to  secure 
physical  facilities  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  in 
Rome,  Italy.  Subsequently,  facilities  may  be 
established  in  Paris,  London,  and  Frankfurt. 
Clubrooms  will  be  decorated  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  motif.  Original  paintings,  statuary, 
books,  jewelry,  and  other  objects  d’art  will 
be  collected  by  the  Society  for  display  in  its 
buildings:  a  restaurant,  conference  rooms, 
and  other  accommodations  are  projected. 
It  is  planned  to  contract  for  these  facilities 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Renaissance  Society’s  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  will  consist  of  prominent  persons  of 
many  nationalities  recognized  for  their 
leadership  qualities. 


INFORMATION 

A  quarterly  Renaissance  Bulletin  will  be 
sent  to  all  society  members.  It  will  contain 
programs  of  general  interest  in  the  fields  of 
international  communication,  science,  and 
education.  The  society  maintains  offices  at 
934  E  Street  NW.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


“Dead  Hand  at  the  Throttle” — The 
Damage  to  the  Railroad  Industry 
From  Outmoded  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  is  entitled  “Dead  Hand  at  the 
Throttle.”  The  dead  hand  refers  to  an¬ 
cient  Federal  regulatory  legislation 
which  stifles  the  vital  railroad  industry. 

While  the  editorial  points  out  that  re¬ 
peal  of  these  outmoded  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  would  not  solve  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  plaguing  this  industry,  it  makes  the 
telling  point  that  relief  would  be  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  railroads  and  enable 
them  to  compete  more  fairly  with  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

It  is  time  to  consider  the  problems  of 
railroads  now. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  Feb¬ 
ruary  2, 1960,  follows: 

Dead  Hand  at  the  Throttle 

A  railroad  strike  could  damage  tlie  country 
vastly  more  than  even  the  116-day  steel  shut¬ 
down.  Negotiations  between  management 
and  a  number  of  the  rail  unions  are  continu¬ 
ing,  but  he  pattern  increasingly  resembles 
the  march  of  events  which  closed  the  steel 
mills.  The  two  sides  are  far  apart,  with  no 
sign  of  material  concession  by  either. 

The  railroads  say  they  can’t  pay  the  12  to 
14  percent  pay  increase  demand  by  the 
unions  and  they  raise  the  familiar  issue  of 
work  rules.  “Featherbedding,”  they  say,  is 
costing  them  $500  million  a  year. 

Railroad  men,  meaning  the  crews  which 
operate  the  trains,  have  traditionally  been 
substantial  citizens.  There  is,  we  think, 
much  sympathy  with  their  efforts  to  protect 
both  their  jobs  and  their  pay  scales. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  plight  of 
the  railroads  is  unquestioned.  They  have 
been  plagued  by  punitive  taxes  and  hog-tied 
with  outmoded  regulations  which  hamper 
their  competition  with  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  fact  soon  must  be  faced  that 
there  isn’t  much  more  blood  in  that  turnip. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  locomotive 
engineers  is  near  the  breaking  point.  They 
have  halted  negotiations  and  will  poll  their 
40,000  members  on  a  strike.  The  firemen  are 
in  a  similar  position  but  have  asked  media¬ 
tion.  In  all  there  are  711,000  railroad  work¬ 
ers,  rerpesented  by  21  unions.  A  walkout 
by  almost  any  of  these  could  throw  the 
others  out  of  work  and  cause  widespread 
further  unemployment  by  halting  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  principal  means  of  transportation. 

Fortunately  a  strike  cannot  come  abruptly. 
Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  It  must  be 
delayed  for  60  days  while  a  factfinding  board 
studies  the  controversy  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations.  That  would  throw  a  strike — if 


there  is  to  be  one — sometime  into  the  early 
summer. 

Federal  regulatory  legislation,  written 
when  the  rails  were  a  virtual  monopoly,  keeps 
a  dead  hand  on  the  throttle  of  this  vital 
industry.  Repeal  of  a  lot  of  it  would  not 
magically  solve  all  the  railroads’  troubles. 
But  it  would  help.  It  would  encourage  ag¬ 
gressive  managements  to  go  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  would  encourage  investment  in 
new  equipment  and  provide  workers  a  re¬ 
spectable  wage. 

Cengress  should  give  this  matter  serious 
attention  while  there  still  is  time — rather 
than  wait  for  an  emergency  requiring  abrupt 
action  to  keep  the  trains  moving. 


No  Housing  Worries  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest 
there  appeared  an  article  about  a  hous¬ 
ing  development  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
Or  eg.,  pointing  out  some  of  the  very  fine 
things  that  have  been  done  by  private 
groups  in  providing  housing  for  retired 
persons.  The  article’s  description  of 
Willamette  View  Manor  was  a  good  one, 
and  deservedly  so.  Portland  is  very 
proud  of  the  work  done  to  establish  this 
apartment  development  for  some  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

This  effort  by  a  distinguished  Portland 
Methodist  organization,  standing  along¬ 
side  projected  developments  by  other 
church  and  civic  groups,  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
private  citizens  to  meet  the  housing- 
needs  of  retirees.  It  is  a  real  credit  to 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  the  dedi¬ 
cated  people  who  have  made  it  come 
true.  To  this  extent,  the  Reader’s  Digest 
article  was  one  which  Portlanders  could 
read  with  pride  and  approval. 

However,  the  title  of  the  article  was 
extremely  misleading  and,  taken  at  its 
face  value,  would  have  indicated  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion  in  Portland  as  its  affects  retired 
people.  The  title  was  “No  Housing- 
Worries  Here.”  That  is  simply  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  Gene  Rossman,  executive  director 
of  the  Portland  Housing  Authority,  has 
written  to  the  Reader’s  Digest  pointing- 
out  the  serious  housing  problem  which 
remains  in  Portland,  in  spite  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Willamette  View  Manor,  and 
other  similar  projects  being  developed  or 
planned.  A  copy  of  his  letter  and  an 
article  which  he  prepared  for  the  Digest 
was  sent  to  me.  Today  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rossman  informing  me 
that  his  article  had  been  returned  by  the 
Reader’s  Digest  because  it  was  not  in 
line  with  the  editorial  requirements  of 
Reader’s  Digest.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  magazine  should  not  feel  free  to 
print  material  correcting  the  false  im¬ 
pressions  which  a  prior  article  may  have 
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given  its  readers.  The  conservative  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  has 
long  been  sensed  by  most  people  but 
this  admission  that  material  showing 
that  there  is  a  housing  shortage  does  not 
fit  their  editorial  requirements  is,  in  my 
experience,  a  uniquely  frank  one. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  the  materials 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Rossman  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public,  to  com¬ 
bat  the  incorrect  notion  that  there  are 
no  housing  problems  in  Portland.  Un¬ 
der  unanimous  consent,  I  include  Mr. 
Rossman’s  letter  to  the  Digest  and  the 
accompanying  article  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  and  article  follows: 

Housing  Authority  op 

Portland,  Oreg., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  8,  1960. 
Mr.  DeWJtt  Wallace, 

Editor,  Reader’s  Digest, 

Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wallace:  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth  than  the  title  of  the 
story  starting  on  page  193  of  your  January 
issue — “No  Housing  Worry  Here.” 

From  my  vantage  point  as  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  I  am  in  position  to  observe  condi¬ 
tions,  as  they  actually  exist,  that  relate  to 
the  real  problems  on  housing  of  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  aging  population  in  this  area — 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  country. 

Our  recent  physical  survey  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  Portland’s  more  than  5.000  sen¬ 
ior  citizens  who  are  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  alone  revealed  that  over  75  per¬ 
cent  of  these  oldsters  are  presently  housed 
in  critically  substandard  living  quarters. 
The  results  of  this  survey  were  carried  in 
the  Nation’s  press  and  eventually  encom¬ 
passed  three  pages  (14813-14815)  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  18,  1959,  Congressional  Record  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Attached  is  the  ptory  as  I  see  it.  I  hope 
you  will  publish  it,  if  only  to  keep  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight.  There  is  a  housing  worry  here 
in  Portland,  Oreg. — a  worry  that  has  this  re¬ 
sponsible  community  really  concerned. 

This  worry  does  not  relate  to  the  elderly 
who  can  afford  to  while  away  their  golden 
years  in  beautiful,  palatial  retirement  homes 
such  as  featured  in  your  January  issue.  Our 
community’s  concern  is  that  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  and  by  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
senior  citizens  may  spend  their  declining 
days  in  dignity — housed  in  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings. 

Yes,  Portland,  Oreg.,  does  have  a  housing 
worry — a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by 
such  elaborate  and  expensive  manors  as  the 
one  you  describe. 

Sincerely, 

Gene  W.  Rossman, 

Executive  Director. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  old  to  be  poor,  but  it 
helps.  Every  passing  day  marks  the  65th 
birthday  for  more  than  a  thousand  Ameri¬ 
cans  most  of  whom  have  seen  their  earning 
capacity  sharply  reduced  by  on-rushing  old 
age  and  their  dwindling  savings  virtually 
wiped  out  by  inflation,  spiraling  taxes,  and 
the  mounting  cost  of  medical  care. 

In  1954,  nearly  half  of  the  families  headed 
by  a  person  age  65  or  older  had  a  gross  an¬ 
nual  income  of  less  than  $2,000,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  age  65  and  living 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives  had  an  income  of 
less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Subsequent  surveys 
have  indicated  that  the  economic  position  of 
this  country’s  aging  population  is  progress¬ 
ively  deteriorating. 

“Fifteen  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  age  65  or  over.  Since  1900,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  has 
doubled,  but  the  number  of  persons  45  to 
64  years  of  age  has  tripled,  and  the  number 


age  65  and  older  has  quadrupled”;  these  are 
statistics  made  public  in  January,  1957,  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  its  “Fact  Book  on  Aging.” 
This  report,  although  the  latest  of  its  kind, 
is  now  3  years  out  of  date,  and  nearly  a 
million  more  people  have  since  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  senior-citizen  population  of  the 
United  States. 

While  church  and  fraternal  organizations 
are  building  Utopian  retirement  homes  with 
built-in  medical  care  for  their  elderly  mem¬ 
bers  of  at  least  moderate  wealth,  what’s  to 
be  done  about  housing  and  caring  for  the 
needy  aging — a  vast  number  of  whom  are 
living  in  disease-ridden,  rotting  slums? 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  revealed  that 
of  some  5,000  elderly  persons  who  are  recip¬ 
ients  of  old-age  assistance  in  that  city,  more' 
than  75  percent  are  presently  housed  in  se¬ 
riously  substandard  dwellings.  Average  gross 
monthly  income  of  these  senior  citizens  was 
determined  to  be  $99.44.  Doesn't  approxi¬ 
mately  this  same  situation  exist  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country?  Reports  of  simi¬ 
lar  surveys  from  other  areas  would  so  in¬ 
dicate. 

While  the  1959  report  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
plumps  for  larger  unemployment  benefits, 
more  Federal  aid  for  education,  for  medical 
research  and  scientific  research,  and  while 
United  Fund-Community  Chest  drives  clamor 
for  finances  to  aid  youth  movements  and  a 
variety  of  disease  research  programs — all 
worthy  beneficiaries;  who  is  really  seeking  a 
sound  solution  to  the  Nation’s  No.  1  in¬ 
ternal  economic  and  social  problem:  the 
housing  and  care  of  the  indigent  aged? 

Our  Nation’s  lawmakers  are  talking  about 
generously  expanded  social  security  benefits 
in  1960 — mainly  of  increasing  the  minimum 
pension  from  $33  per  month  to  $40.  What 
will  this  added  $7  buy  in  terms  of  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  shelter,  in  terms  of  ade¬ 
quate  food  and  clothing  and  proper  medical 
care  for  our  indigent  oldsters  whose  numbers 
are  multiplying  so  fast  that  last  year’s  sta¬ 
tistics  are  today  woefully  obsolete? 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  pays  out 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year  in  matching 
State  and  local  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the 
blind,  the  disabled,  and  dependent  children, 
is  of  small  personal  satisfaction  to  our  grow¬ 
ing  population  of  senior  citizens  who  face 
their  golden  years  without  funds  or  hope. 
Their  meager  share  of  the  total  welfare  out¬ 
lay  gives  them  little  expectation  of  spending 
their  declining  years  in  dignity. 

Some  say  that  people  who  don’t  have  the 
fortitude  and  perseverance  to  save  success¬ 
fully  for  their  declining  years  during  their 
productive  years  do  not  deserve  very  much  in 
the  way  of  consideration.  Yet  how  many  of 
these  less  fortunate  old  people  are  hapless 
victims  of  our  times,  former  productive  citi¬ 
zens  of  considerable  character  and  substance 
who  have  contributed  their  share,  and  more, 
in  taxes,  in  community  eflort  through 
church,  fraternal,  and  civic  activity,  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  country  in  time  of  war?  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  can  their  problem  be 
ignored? 

Portland,  Oreg.,  does  not  presume  to  ig¬ 
nore  their  problem.  On  the  drawing  boards 
of  the  local  housing  authority  are  plans  for 
a  10-story  apartment  house  to  provide  120 
units  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
accommodations  for  senior  citizens  of  low 
income.  The  building  will  be  located  in 
downtown  Portland  near  the  present  living 
quarters  of  the  largest  concentration  of  el¬ 
derly  persons  on  old-age  assistance  in  the 
city.  Such  luxuries  as  glass-paneled  shower 
stalls,  featured  by  many  private  retirement 
homes  for  the  well-to-do  aged,  will  not  be 
incorporated  into  this  planned  structure. 
Every  effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  basic  safety  and  sanitation  factors 
that  will  permit  the  aged  tenants  to  live 
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in  comparative  comfort  and  security — within 
the  budgetary  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  review  of  the  rent¬ 
als  presently  paid  by  the  96  elderly  tenants 
living  in  cottage-type  permanent  units  of 
the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland  shows 
the  average  monthly  gross  rent  to  be  $32.57. 
Average  gross  monthly  income  of  these  ten¬ 
ants  is  $134.54.  To  be  financially  feasible, 
it  would  appear  that — even  with  its  Fed¬ 
eral  subsidy — this  new  project  must  charge 
a  minimum  rental  of  $45  per  month.  This 
will  leave  a  pitifully  small  monthly  balance 
from  which  the  average  tenant  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  the  expense  of  barest  neces¬ 
sities — food,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 

Portland’s  public  housing  project  for  the 
elderly  in  the  downtown  area  is  being  pat¬ 
terned  closely  after  the  very  few  similar 
projects  already  in  successful  operation 
throughout  the  Nation,  notably  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  in  New  York  City.  A  small 
area  in  the  project  will  be  made  available 
for  community-service  activities,  such  as 
visiting  nurses  headquarters,  TV  room, 
crafts  area,  small  library;  but  under  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  these  facilities  may  not  be 
equipped  or  staffed  through  public-housing 
funds,  and  the  local  housing  authority  must 
rely  upon  contributions  from  local  private 
and  public  agencies. 

When  completed,  this  new  project  will 
accommodate  barely  3  percent  of  Portland’s 
elderly  persons  who  are  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  alone  and  who  are  known 
to  be  presently  residing  in  critically  sub¬ 
standard  living  quarters.  What  about  the 
other  97  percent?  And  what  about  the  ad¬ 
ditional  thousands  of  low-income  elderly 
in  the  local  area  who  are  miserably  sub¬ 
sisting  on  small  pensions  and/or  social  se¬ 
curity  and  who  are  living  in  rundown  family 
homes  or  walkup,  cold-water  flats? 

Significantly,  public  awareness  of  this 
situation  is  being  brought  into  sharp  focus 
as  such  public  works  as  Federal  and  State 
highway  construction  and  local  urban  re¬ 
newal  development  are  displacing  our  in¬ 
digent  elderly  at  a  rapid  pace. 

But  what  good  is  public  awareness,  really, 
when  for  lack  of  adequate  Federal  funds 
nothing  substantial  can  be  done  to  relocate 
these  displaced,  indigent  oldsters  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  living  quarters  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Reports  from  other  local  public  housing 
authorities  throughout  the  Nation  indicate 
that  Portland’s  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  specific  area,  but  exists  to  lesser  or 
greater  degree  in  metropolitan  and  rural 
areas  all  over  the  country.  The  main  point 
is  that  local  communities  are  unable  to 
cope  with  it.  It  is  a  Federal  problem. 

According  to  recent  news  reports,  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev  seems  to  be  currently  taking 
time  out  from  his  saber -rattling  to  put  his 
own  house  in  order,  to  build  economic  se¬ 
curity  for  his  own  people  at  home. 
Couldn’t  Uncle  Sam  take  his  hand  off  the 
holster  for  only  a  moment  or  two  and  divert 
just  a  few  billions  from  “aid  to  foreigners” 
to  “aid  to  our  own  aged”? 


Birkett  L.  Williams  Elected  President  of 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Clevelander,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  di- 
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recting  attention  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Birkett  L.  Williams,  of  my  city,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  which 
is  closing  in  Washington  this  week. 

I  first  met  Birkett  L.  Williams  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
Cleveland,  a  united  appeal  organization, 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  family 
unity  in  our  community. 

To  Birkett  Williams  the  obligations 
to  the  community  come  first.  Cleve¬ 
landers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
work  in  the  Red  Cross,  the  Community 
Fund,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  Family  Serv¬ 
ice  Association,  and  a  host  of  other  civic 
organizations. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as 
OPA  Director,  an  exacting  assignment 
he  carried  out  with  dispatch  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  also  served  a  term  as  safety 
director  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  most 
difficult  and  demanding  job  which  he 
handled  with  skill  and  with  courage. 

In  the  automotive  trade  in  Cleveland, 
in  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  Nation 
Birkett  L.  Williams  is  recognized  as  a 
symbol  of  business  integrity  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  activity  of  tense  and  vigorous  com¬ 
petition.  For  over  35  years  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer  in  Cleveland  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained  the  highest 
business  standards  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Birkett  L.  Williams  richly  deserves 
the  honor  which  the  Nation’s  auto  deal¬ 
ers  have  conferred  upon  him  this  week. 
The  industry  will  be  enriched  by  his  in¬ 
spiring  leadership  and  his  lasting  con¬ 
tribution. 


Lawyer-Pilots  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  formation  of  the  Lawyer- 
Pilots  Association  and  am  happy  to  note 
that  its  first  national  president  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  first  district  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  have  known  personally  several  of 
the  incorporators  of  this  association  and 
can  attest  to  their  civic-mindedness, 
their  patriotism  and  their  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  avia¬ 
tion. 

The  Lawyer -Pilots  Association  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Legal  Eagles  Associa¬ 
tion  under  an  act  of  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  “Title  15, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,’’  and  the  several 
supplements  thereto  and  acts  amenda¬ 
tory  thereof,  being  a  corporation  other 
than  one  for  pecuniary  profits. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  corpora¬ 
tion  is  formed  are  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  within  the  legal  profession  for 
those  having  a  pilot’s  interest  in  avia¬ 
tion;  to  promote  general  aviation  safety; 
to  promote  cooperation  with  civilian 
agencies  in  times  of  emergencies  and  en¬ 
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assist  in  the  drafting,  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  laws  affecting  aviation  in 
all  of  its  phases;  to  study  and  attain 
more  advanced  proficiency  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  operation  of  aircraft;  to 
stimulate  aviation  consciousness  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  young  men  and  women  and 
to  advance  safe  flying  procedures. 

The  original  incorporators  were:  Al¬ 
bert  Rathblott,  William  G.  Freeman, 
and  the  Honorable  Alfred  R.  Pierce,  all 
of  Camden,  N.J.,  Merrill  Armour,  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  Alfred  L.  Wolf  and 
Frank  Kingston  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Stuart  M.  Speiser,  David  C.  Quinn 
and  Howard  G.  Law,  Jr.,  all  of  New  York 
City. 

The  corporation  held  its  first  meeting 
on  October  25,  1959,  at  the  Concord  Ho¬ 
tel,  Monticello,  N.Y.,  where  the  member¬ 
ship,  by  appropriate  resolution,  amended 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  to 
change  the  name  Legal  Eagles  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Lawyer-Pilots  Association. 

The  first  board  of  directors  elected 
by  the  association  were:  Albert  Rath¬ 
blott,  Camden,  N.J.;  Edwin  Marger, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  Frank  J.  Docktor, 
Washington,  Pa.;  Lackland  H.  Bloom, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Herbert  H.  Freise,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.;  Margaret  L.  Lebair, 
Trenton,  N.J.;  Charles  W.  Sydnor, 
Sandston,  Va.;  Charles  R.  Conklin, 
Delta,  Colo. ;  Robert  N.  Grosby,  Norwalk, 
Conn.;  Merrill  Armour,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Somers  T.  Brown,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Don  N.  Kersten,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa; 
Robert  G.  Lake,  Pratt,  Kans.;  Ernest  L. 
Bell  III,  Keene,  N.H.;  Howard  G.  Law, 
Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Stuart  M.  Speiser, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Nicholas  Zinni,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.Y.;  William  A.  Richards,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  John  D.  Starn,  Fremont, 
Ohio;  Jerry  O.  Stephens,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Dean  L.  Foote,  Allentown,  Pa.; 
Oliver  N.  Hormell,  California,  Pa.; 
Frank  Kingston  Smith,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Alfred  L.  Wolf,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
John  A.  Varone,  Providence,  R.I.;  Shel¬ 
don  N.  Lelchuk,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. ; 
John  W.  Kitchen,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
Albert  Rathblott,  national  president ; 
Edwin  Marger,  regional  vice  president, 
southeast  region;  Frank  J.  Docktor,  re¬ 
gional  vice  president,  northeast  region; 
Lackland  H.  Bloom,  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  central  region;  Hon.  Herbert  H. 
Freise,  regional  vice  president,  western 
region ;  Margaret  L.  LeBair,  secretary ; 
and  Charles  W.  Sydnor,  treasurer. 

Membership  in  this  association  is  open 
to  all  who  are  duly  licensed  lawyers  and 
hold,  or  who  have  held,  a  valid  pilot’s 
certificate.  Membership,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  1  year  from  the  date  of  the 
original  application  for  membership,  is 
available  for  duly  licensed  lawyers  who 
hold  a  student’s  pilot  certificate,  with  at 
least  5  hours  of  solo  flight  time. 

The  aim  of  the  association  basically 
concerns  aviation  safety  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  administration  of  the  civil  air 
regulations  and  appropriate  statutes. 

The  association  now  has  membership 
in  34  States  and  applications  in  process 
for  membership  in  12  additional  States. 

The  States  which  now  have  members 
are  as  follows:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
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fornia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missou¬ 
ri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Wyoming,  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands. 

Applications  are  pending  in  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Hlinois, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Vermont. 

I  wish  the  members  well  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  and  am  certain  they  will  make 
definite  contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  safe  flying  conditions  and  the 
progress  of  aviation  in  the  United 
States. 


Tax  Benefits  for  Conservation  Groups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
tax  development  affecting  conservation 
organizations,  including  the  Audubon 
Society  with  whose  work  and  objectives 
most  Members  of  Congress  are  familiar. 

These  conservation  groups  carry  on 
outstanding  programs  to  educate  the 
public,  safeguard  our  natural  resources, 
and  preserve  the  scientific,  educational, 
and  recreational  areas  of  our  country. 
Few,  if  any,  will  dispute  the  great  work 
of  these  organizations,  so  much  so  that 
historically  the  Congress  has  granted 
special  tax  exemptions  for  conservation 
groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  Congress  has  also 
sought  to  restrict  abuses  of  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  by  curbing  tax  exemptions 
to  those  groups  who  among  other  things 
are  attempting  to  influence  legislation. 

Current  interpretations  of  this  law 
are  posing  serious  problems  to  conserva¬ 
tion  organizations  although  so  far  as  I 
know  no  bona  fide  conservation  group, 
certainly  not  the  Audubon  Society,  de¬ 
votes  any  substantial  part  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  influencing  legislation.  Yet,  if 
any  activity  of  a  conservation  group 
can  be  identified  as  influencing  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  example,  less  than  5  percent  in 
the  case  of  a  New  England  organization, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  rule 
that  the  group  is  not  entitled  to  the  tax 
exemptions  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
grant. 

Faced  with  this  dilemna,  conservation 
organizations  must  restrict  their  educa¬ 
tional  activities  because  this  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  is  vitally  important  in  insuring  con¬ 
tributions  without  which  few  natural 
history  or  conservation  groups  could 
carry  on.  Thus  those  sound  reasons 
which  prompted  the  Congress  to  grant 
tax  exemptions  to  conservation  groups 
are  being  defeated. 
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In  the  light  of  this  unfortunate  situ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  to¬ 
day  appropriate  legislation  to  maintain 
tax-exemption  benefits  for  nonprofit 
conservation  organizations,  presently 
entitled  to  such  benefits  under  existing 
laws,  even  though  some  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  may  include  attempts  to  influence 
legislation.  My  bill  would  preserve  for 
conservation  groups  tax  benefits  they 
now  hold  as  disinterested  spokesmen 
for  the  public  interest  in  conservation 
matters. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
170(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  charitable 
contribution)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  requirement  of  subparagraph  (D)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  corporation, 
trust,  chest,  fund,  or  foundation  whose 
principal  purpose  is  to  promote  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  list  of 
exempt  organizations)  is  amended — - 

(1)  by  inserting  “(A)  ”  before  “no  part”; 

(2)  by  Inserting  “(B)”  before  “no  sub¬ 
stantial  part”,  and  inserting  “(unless  its 
principal  purpose  is  to  promote  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States)  ”  after  "the  activities  of  which”; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  “(C)”  before  “which  does 
not  participate”. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  2106(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  taxable  estate)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  “no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “(unless  its  principal  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
in  the  United  States)  ”. 

(b)  Clause  (iii)  of  such  section  2106(a) 
(2)  (A)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “no  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  activities  of  such  trus¬ 
tee  or  trustees,  or  of  such  fraternal  society, 
order,  or  association,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “no  substantial  part 
of  the  activities  of  such  trustee  or  trustees 
or  of  such  fraternal  society,  order,  or  asso¬ 
ciation  (unless  the  principal  purpose  thereof 
is  to  promote  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  in  the  United  States) 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2522(a)  (2)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
charitable  and  similar  gifts  by  citizens  and 
residents)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “no 
substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which” 
the  following:  “(unless  its  principal  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  in  the  United  States) 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
2522(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  charitable 
and  similar  gifts  by  nonresidents)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  after  “no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “(unless  its  principal  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in 
the  United  States) 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall  ap¬ 
ply  only  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  in- 
viduals  dying  on  or  after  such  date.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  gifts  made  in  calendar 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 


“Dinner  With  Ike”  Address  of  Hon.  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  McKeldin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mi\  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend- my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address: 
Address  of  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Governor 

of  Maryland  1951-59,  “Dinner  With  Ike.” 

Riverside,  Calif.,  Wednesday,  January  27, 

1960 

In  every  presidential  year  a  man  who 
makes  a  party  speech  feels  compelled,  by 
custom  if  not  by  law,  to  make  his  address 
largely  a  recital  of  the  triumphs  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  if  his  party  is  in  power,  or  of 
the  crimes  of  the  administration,  if  it  is  out 
of  power.  But  this  year  presents  an  unusual 
problem.  Neither  party  is  entirely  in,  nor 
entirely  out,  but  half  in  and  half  out;  and 
so  it  has  been  for  6  years. 

In  this  unusual  year,  then,  I  propose  to 
make  an  unusual  speech,  one  that  does  not 
consist  of  a  catalog  of  Republican  tri¬ 
umphs,  or  of  Democratic  crimes  for  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  overt  acts  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  of  Congress,  or  of  both,  tell 
only  half  of  the  story  of  the  times,  perhaps 
much  less  than  half. 

Political  whoop-la  has  its  place  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  stir  up  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not 
with  whoop -la  that  I  propose  to  deal  to¬ 
night.  Rather,  it  is  with  the  solid  arguments 
of  quiet  and  factual  conversation. 

For,  proud  as  many  of  us  are  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  and  its  accomplishments 
through  the  years,  the  tribute  tonight  is 
specifically  to  a  man  *  *  *  a  great  leader  of 
people,  a  great  statesman  in  his  own  effective 
way,  a  great  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  party,  there  is  glory  enough  in 
the  fact  that  it  gave  to  the  country  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

For  the  times  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal  *  *  *  and  the  conditions  with  which 
we  have  had  to  cope,  we  could  have  done 
nothing  more  magnificent. 

There  is  precedence  for  this  aptitude  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  produce  the  man  for 
a  particularly  trying — and  especially  danger¬ 
ous — period  of  history. 

Consider  its  achievements  of  exactly  100 
years  ago.  Was  all  the  legislation  of  the 
next  5  years,  and  all  the  administrative  abil¬ 
ity,  and  all  the  other  services  put  together 
in  one  heap  half  as  great  a  party  triumph 
as  having  given  the  country  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  that  the  modern  President  is 
another  Lincoln,  for  the  two  men  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  many  respects.  But  in  one  respect 
I  maintain  that  they  are  exactly  alike — each 
was  the  man  for  the  times.  Changing  times 
call  for  men  of  different  types,  but  the  po¬ 
litical  party  that  presents  to  the  country  the 
kind  of  man  that  the  times  require  has  per¬ 
formed  the  greatest  service  that  is  within  the 
power  of  a  party. 

I  am  not  such  a  hidebound  partisan  as  to 
denounce  everything  that  was  done  in  the 
20  years  preceding  the  first  election  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  They  were  extremely 
turbulent  years,  not  in  this  country  only,  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  such  times  a 
great  many  changes  have  to  be  made  in 
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great  haste,  which  makes  it  morally  certain 
that  there  will  be  great  mistakes.  So  it  was 
in  the  case  of  America,  and  yet,  with  all  the 
mistakes,  we  made  some  definite  and  valu¬ 
able  political,  social,  and  economic  gains  in 
that  period. 

But  the  more  rapidly  a  country  is  advanc¬ 
ing,  the  sooner  comes  the  day  when  its  first 
necessity  is  to  pause,  take  stock,  and  correct 
the  errors  into  which  it  is  sure  to  have  fallen. 
That  is  always  a  critical  moment,  for  there 
are  always  those  whose  desire  is  to  convert 
the  pause  into  a  retreat.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  man  with  the  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities  required  for  that  situ¬ 
ation.  He  must  be  able  to  pause  without 
taking  a  backward  step.  He  must  be  ready 
also  to  move  ahead  when  the  time  to  move 
is  ripe.  He  must  be  able  to  weed  out  errors 
without  throwing  away  gains,  and  we  have 
Scripture  for  it  that  to  pull  up  tares  with¬ 
out  destroying  wheat  is  an  all  but  impos¬ 
sible  task. 

The  first  requirement,  of  course,  is  high 
intelligence,  but  it  is  only  the  first.  Many  a 
brilliant  man  would  make  a  hopeless  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  second  requirement  is  utter  de¬ 
votion  to  the  country,  but  that  is  not  all. 
There  are  sincere  patriots  who  could  not 
possibly  lead  the  country  anywhere  except 
into  trouble.  The  supreme  requirement  for 
such  a  situation  as  we  faced  in  1952  was 
neither  brilliance  nor  patriotism,  but  the 
ability  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
millions  who  must  entrust  their  destinies  to 
the  President’s  hands.  This  elusive,  inde¬ 
finable  quality  Lincoln  had,  and  Eisenhower 
has,  and  in  that  respect  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  Republican  Party’s  gift  to  the 
country  in  1952  is  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
its  gift  in  1860. 

Nor  was  this  a  service  to  the  United  States 
alone.  After  more  than  30  years  of  prac¬ 
tically  incessant  warfare — for  even  during 
the  long  armistice  of  1919-39  there  were 
small  wars  smouldering  somewhere  almost 
without  cessation — the  world  was  uneasily 
and  laboriously  adjusting  itself  to  a  new 
order  when  Eisenhower  took  the  helm  of  our 
ship  of  state.  It  is  impossible  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  value,  not  to  us  alone  but  to  all 
Western  civilization,  of  having  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  two  dominant  military  powers 
a  man  whose  integrity  was  so  far  above  sus¬ 
picion  that  detraction  itself  could  not  at¬ 
tack  it. 

I  hold  high  the  values  of  diplomatic  skill, 
of  clever  statecraft,  of  historical  learning, 
of  judgment  of  men,  and  all  the  other  at¬ 
tributes  that  a  successful  political  leader 
must  have.  Dwight  Eisenhower  is  proficient 
in  all  of  these.  Yet  when  they  have  all  been 
added  together  there  is  one  thing  bigger  than 
the  whole  sum,  and  that  thing  is  known  to 
us  by  the  one  word  “character.”  It  is  in  this 
factor  that  the  President  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  vast  majority  of  men  in 
public — or  private — life,  and  it  is  this  that 
has  given  him  the  greater  part  of  the  power 
that  he  has  wielded  throughout  the  world. 

I  remind  you  that  he,  for  40  years  a  soldier 
by  profession,  and  not  only  that,  but  one 
who  in  1944  commanded  the  most  gigantic 
assemblage  of  military  power  ever  entrusted 
to  a  single  officer,  has  for  nearly  8  years 
exercised  more  power  in  the  world  than  he 
had  when  he  commanded  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion,  and  that  without  touching  the  sword. 

This  is,  I  submit,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  records  of  all  times,  but  it  happens  to 
have  an  illustrious  precedent  in  American 
history.  It  is  not  the  first,  it  is  the  second 
time  that  it  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
country.  At  the  very  beginning  of  our  na¬ 
tional  history,  which  was,  like  the  present, 
a  time  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  difficult 
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adjustment  to  a  new  order  of  things,  we 
raised  to  the  highest  office  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  who  proved  to  be  even  greater  in  peace 
than  he  had  been  in  war.  But  the  solid  rock 
cn  which  this  Nation  was  founded  was  not 
the  intellectual  brilliance,  nor  the  profound 
learning,  nor  diplomatic  skill,  but  the  sheer 
character  of  George  Washington 

When  one  considers  the  magnitude  of 
perils  through  which  our  country  has  been 
threading  its  way,  it  becomes  evident  that 
ail  the  fine  positive  ,  accomplishments  of 
President  Eisenhower  are  more  than  matched 
by  his  brilliant  avoidance  of  appalling  er¬ 
rors  in  the  face  of  powerful  forces  that 
sought  to  thrust  him  into  them.  In  a  world 
bristling  with  hatred  and  suspicion,  he  did 
not  lead  us  into  war.  In  a  world  slowly 
recovering  from  the  most  damaging  wars 
ever  fought,  he  did  not  lead  us  into  wild 
inflation.  A  wounded  and  outraged  coun¬ 
try,  he  did  not  permit  to  drift  into  ruinous 
self-pity  and  churlish  solitude.  Under  se¬ 
vere  provocation  from  an  inveterate  foe,  he 
did  not  allow  exasperation  to  betray  him 
into  rash  action.  Constantly  harassed  by 
those  who  foolishly  dream  of  setting  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  he  steadily  required 
of  America  20th-century  action  in  a  20th- 
century  world. 

This  is  the  leader  who  was  the  Republican 
Party’s  gift  to  the  Nation  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment  in  history.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
the  one  greatest  gift  that  a  political  party 
ever  made.  But  I  do  assert  that  to  find  its 
equal,  you  must  go  back  to  Lincoln  and 
Washington. 

On  that  showing  I  am  content  to  rest  the 
party’s  case  before  the  country  and  the 
world.  Certainly  there  is  plenty  more  to  be 
said  and  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  it 
will  be  said;  but  all  the  rest  is  in  the  nature 
of  what  lawyers  call  corroborative  testi¬ 
mony.  The  last,  final  proof  of  a  party’s  value 
is  not  in  its  legislative  brilliance,  nor  in  its 
political  skill.  It  is  in  the  party's  ability 
at  a  time  of  crisis  to  come  up  with  a  man 
with  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
enable  him  to  meet  that  crisis. 

Since  no  two  crisis  are  ever  exactly  the 
same,  a  different  type  of  leader  is  required 
each  time.  We  did  not  need  a  Washington 
in  1860.  We  did  not  need  a  Lincoln  in  1952. 
But  we  did  need  a  Washington  in  1789,  we 
did  need  a  Lincoln  in  I860,  and  we  did  need 
an  Eisenhower  in  1952.  The  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  required  at  any  specific  time  is  a  detail. 
The  test  of  a  party  is  always  to  be  ready  with 
the  man.  The  Republican  Party  met  that 
test  in  1952,  which  is  its  best  possible  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

And  the  leader  of  these  momentous  years 
is  possessed  of  aonther  magnificent  gift  *  *  * 
the  ability  to  gather  about  him  and  to  in¬ 
spire  other  men  of  dedication,  other  men  of 
faith  in  America  and  in  the  ways  of  free¬ 
dom,  other  men  who  place  the  country  above 
themselves  *  *  *  men,  for  example,  like  the 
late  John  Foster  Dulles  of  cherished  mem-, 
ory  *  *  *  men  like  Dulles’  illustrious  suc¬ 
cessor,  Christian  Herter  *  *  *  and  men  like 
the  President’s  own  partner  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns  and  his  aide  and  confidant  in  the 
complex  affairs  of  modern  government  *  *  * 
Richard  Milhaus  Nixon. 

Yes,  we  have  more  than  justified  our  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  political  party  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  valid  claim  to  the  trust  of  the  people 
through  the  leadership  that  we  have  fur¬ 
nished  to  our  country  in  times  of  past  and 
present  crisis. 

And  we  are  prepared  to  continue  to  do  so 
in  these  times  of  continuing  crisis. 

As  the  campaign  develops  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  go  into  secondary  details. 
But  at  the  start  I  maintain  that  we  should 
go  before  the  country  reminding  all  Ameri¬ 


cans  that  today,  as  in  the  long  ago,  when 
the  country  faced  difficulty  and  danger,  we 
are  the  party  that  could  and  did  bring  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  one  more  war¬ 
rior  who  is  also  “first  in  peace  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.” 


Hazleton  (Pa.)  National  Bank  Celebrates 
Its  70th  Anniverary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsstory  from  the 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  of  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1960: 

Hazleton  National  Bank,  Founded  February 

1,  1890,  Is  Celebrating  Its  70th  Anniver¬ 
sary 

The  Hazleton  National  Bank  is  now  cele¬ 
brating  its  70th  anniversary. 

Founded  February  1,  1890,  by  an  active  and 
alert  group  of  bankers  and  other  business¬ 
men,  its  growth  over  the  years  presents  a 
cross  section  of  the  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  itself. 

The  original  site  of  the  banking  house  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Broad  Street,  between, 
Laurel  and  Wyoming,  almost  opposite  the 
present  location  at  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Broad  and  Laurel  Streets.  The  site  origi¬ 
nally  taken  was  the  former  location  of  the 
Hazleton  Savings  Bank,  purchased  by  the 
Hazleton  National  Bank  to  house  the  new 
financial  institution. 

Twice  the  property  was  remodeled  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  ever  growing  business  of  the 
Hazleton  National  Bank.  The  original  side 
walls  were  retained  through  the  two  remodel¬ 
ings  but  Hazletonians  remember  best  today 
the  second  alterations,  vestiges  of  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  front  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  which  now  occupies  the  premises 
vacated  August  15,  1924,  when  the  Hazleton 
National  Eank  main  office  moved  into  its 
present  location. 

FIRST  PRESIDENT 

The  first  president  of  the  Hazleton  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  was  Augustus  S.  Van  Wickle, 
coal  operator,  who  produced  anthracite  at 
Milnesville,  and  at  Coleraine  in  those  earlier 
days. 

The  first  vice  president  was  Elliott  P.  Kis- 
ner,  “sage  of  Kastanienwald,”  whose  name 
lives  in  the  first  syllable  of  “Kis-Lyn”  school 
created  for  delinquent  boys  as  an  outcome  of 
the  philanthropic  activities.  Mr.  Kisner 
pushed  aggressively  through  his  long  and 
busy  life. 

The  original  board  of  directors  was  E.  L. 
Bullock,  Beaver  Brook  coal  operator;  H.  B. 
Conahan,  hero  of  the  Stockton  mine  disaster 
of  1868,  prominent  contractor,  former  select 
councilman  and  former  city  assessor;  Wil¬ 
liam  Schwartz,  leading  merchant  in  those 
days;  T.  D.  Jones,  coal  operator;  A.  M.  Eby, 
civil  war  hero,  who  was  cashier  and  secretary 
for  many  years;  Elliott  P.  Kisner,  E.  A.  Ober- 
render,  of  the  Coxe  coal  mining  official  staff; 
A.  S.  Van  Wickle,  John  E.  Kern,  prominent 
local  resident;  Dr.  F.  M.  Brundage,  Conyng- 
ham  doctor  who  served  as  U.S.  Consul  to  Aix 
La  Chapelle,  Germany;  F.  W.  Cooper,  son  of 
a  Harleigh  coal  operator;  J.  E.  Roderick,  State 


chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  Henry  Knies, 
pioneer  merchant;  H.  E.  Sutherland,  Hazle¬ 
ton  stationer;  A.  M.  Eby  and  William  Lauder- 
bach,  founder  of  Lauderbach  &  Co. 

EARLY  DIRECTORS 

From  its  inception,  the  Hazleton  National 
Bank  was  fortunate  in  having  the  sound 
advice  and  business  experience  of  leaders  in 
the  banking,  industrial,  and  commercial  life 
of  Hazleton.  Among  those  who  served  it  as 
directors  were  Ario  Pardee,  Philip  V.  Weaver, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Casselberry,  John  G.  Kirschner, 
J.  B.  Hutchison,  A.  F.  Wendel,  J.  Elmer  Jones, 
Dr.  Harry  Keller,  I.  P.  Pardee,  and  James  Lee 
Pardee.  • 

When  the  bank  building  at  Laurel  and 
Broad  Streets  was  occupied  in  1924,  the  offi¬ 
cial  setup  was:  president,  I.  E.  Pardee;  vice 
presidents,  Frank  Pardee  and  James  Lee 
Pardee;  cashier,  Bert  E.  Kunkle;  assistant 
cashier,  H.  J.  Swettman;  directors,  Frank 
Pardee,  I.  P.  Pardee,  Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Bert 
E.  Kunkle,  James  Lee  Pardee,  Dr.  H.  M.  Keller, 
George  B.  Markle,  Jr.,  John  H.  Wettstine, 
Benjamin  F.  Morse,  John  W.  Crooks,  Patrick 
J.  Fynn,  and  John  F.  Reed. 

The  bank  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  but  this  was  increased  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1906,  to  $200,000,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  I,  1923,  to  $500,000.  On  November  16, 
1959,  the  capital  was  increased  to  the 
present  figure  of  $750,000.  The  State  bank¬ 
ing  department  authorized  the  Hazelton  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  on  November  27,  1916,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  trustee  business,  qualifying  it  to  con¬ 
duct  this  important  community  service  and 
thus  equipping  it  to  care  properly  for  all  the 
banking  needs  of  the  steadily  growing  com¬ 
munity. 

PRESENT  OFFICIAL  FAMILY 

Main  office: 

James  F.  Koch,  president. 

Robert  S.  Gicking,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  cashier. 

William  L.  Morse,  vice  president. 

John  P.  Brew,  vice  president  and  trust  of¬ 
ficer. 

James  F.  Koch,  Jr.,  and  Robert  K.  Gicking, 
assistant  vice  presidents. 

Rocco  D.  Fescina,  Wilson  F.  Hill,  Edward 

L.  Miller  and  Robert  T.  Wagner,  assistant 
cashiers. 

Arnold  Krause,  assistant  trust  officer. 

Michael  Tomasko,  auditor. 

West  End  Branch,  Robert  F.  Schmauch, 
branch  manager. 

'  Leighton  Branch,  Allen  S.  Mertz,  assistant 
cashier. 

Weatherly  Branch,  Wilbur  D.  Nyer,  assist¬ 
ant  cashier. 

Weissport  Branch,  L.  A.  Bisbing,  assistant 
cashier. 

The  present  directors  are:  John  P.  Brew, 
George  M.  Chisnell,  Arthur  B.  Deisroth,  John 

M.  Dyson,  George  E.  Freeby,  Robert  S.  Gick¬ 
ing,  Joseph  J.  Humphries,  Mahlon  M.  Kistler, 
James  F.  Koch,  William  L.  Morse,  Thomas  H. 
Probert,  and  John  W.  Reidler. 

FINANCIAL  GROWTH 

In  July  1890,  the  year  the  bank  had  been 
started  the  previous  February  1,  deposits 
were  $223,000,  and  6  months  later  they  had 
increased  to  $590,000.  In  the  next  few  years 
they  grew  to  past  the  million  mark  reaching 
$1,070,204.89  on  January  1,  1894.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1904,  10  years  later,  the  deposits  had 
grown  to  $2,162,747.  Again  up  to  1924  the 
deposits  had  doubled,  being  on  January  1, 
1924,  $4,763,694.45. 

On  January  1,  this  year,  the  report  shows 
deposits  of  $28,067,557,  and  total  assets  of 
$31,043,064.  This  total  did  not  include  $4,- 
440,750,  incorporate  trusts  and  $13,635,107 
individual  trusts. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  President  Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  T.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  the  right  of  every  American  to  petition 
the  leaders  of  his  Government  in  behalf 
of  projects  or  causes  in  which  he  believes. 
Mr.  Juan  Rivera,  Sr.,  editor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational,  a  newspaper  printed  six 
times  per  year  in  Presidio,  Tex.,  has  re¬ 
cently  written  an  open  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower.  The  letter  to  the  President 
was  published  in  the  International  and 
gives  the  Chief  Executive  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  in  connection  with  desired 
projects  in  Presidio.  Although  Mr. 
Rivera’s  paper  has  subscribers  in  many 
States,  I  am  not  certain  it  will  reach  the 
President’s  eyes.  Therefore,  in  order 
that  the  letter  to  President  Eisenhower 
may  reach  official  channels,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  insert  the  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  President  D.  D.  Eisenhower,  you  as 
our  great  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America^,  who  has  been  liberal  in  giving  aid 
to  foreign  countries  and  in  helping  them 
build  their  cities  after  the  wars. 

I  request  and  ask  you,  why  don’t  you 
appropriate  some  money  and  improve  this 
forgotten  village  of  Presidio,  Tex.,  which  is 
200  years  back  of  prosperity  and  progress? 
This  village  is  not  corporated  so  therefore 
there  is  no  local  government  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  improve  this  old  Presidio  vil¬ 
lage. 

This  village  hasn’t  got  any  payroll,  as  there 
isn’t  any  industry  of  any  kind,  farmers  and 
merchants  can’t  finance  any  project  for  the 
good  of  the  village  because  they  all  are  just 
making  a  living  and  paying  taxes  including 
myself. 

For  the  sake  and  health  of  Presidio  citi¬ 
zens,  I  request  a  sewer  system  and  a  potable 
water  system.  The  citizens  that  are  able  to 
install  their  own  water  system  has  got  their 
own  sewers  to  cesspools  in  their  yards  and 
as  the  terrain  is  sand  and  gravel  probably 
the  cesspool  contents  are  seeping  through 
the  sand  direct  to  their  water  system. 

Mr.  President  I  also  request  to  please  ap¬ 
propriate  some  money  so  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  be  build  in  Presidio  because 
Presidio  is  .60  miles  from  the  railroad  and 
about  150  miles  from  the  nearest  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  are  continuing  with 
your  foreign  aid  program,  please  appropriate 
some  money  to  Presidio  so  that  a  flood  con¬ 
trol  can  be  build  in  behalf  of  the  farmers 
whose  cotton  harvests  are  in  constant  danger 
of  Rio  Grande  floods  every  year. 

Presidio  really  needs  some  of  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  money  and  can  use  it  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  especially  on  the  projects  I  have 
mentioned  above.  You  don’t  know  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Presidio  village  until  you  come  and 
see  for  yourself  or  send  down  a  committee 
of  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  let  you  know 
that  Presidio  village  is  the  poorest  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  its  citizens 
have  been  complying  with  every  State,  coun¬ 
try,  and  county  tax  law.  In  spite  that  we 
all  just  work  for  a  living. 

In  1935  and  during  the  depression  period 
the  WP A  built  roads  and  schools  all  over 


the  country  and  not  a  cent  was  spent  in 
Presidio  village  to  build  the  most  important 
projects  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
citizens. 

So  therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  a 
petition  in  the  name  of  Presidio  citizens, 
farmers,  businessmen  and  merchants,  and 
I  beg  you  to  please  appropriate  some  cash 
to  build  at  least  those  necessary  projects  I 
have  above  mentioned  without  delay. 

Wishing  you  grant  my  important  request, 
I  beg  to  remain  as  ever, 

Your  most  loyal  citizen, 

Juan  Rivera,  Sr.,  Editor. 


Happy  Groundhog  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  I  include  the  Remington 
News  Letter  published  by  the  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  P.  Linduska,  editor,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  entitled  “Happy 
Groundhog  Day”: 

Happy  Groundhog  Day 

Come  the  heat  and  drought  of  late  sum¬ 
mer,  he  dozes  in  the  cool  confines  of  his 
burrow.  That’s  estivation — of  a  sort.  The 
winter  he  spends  in  deep  sleep.  That’s 
hibernation.  And  on  his  own  day  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  he  reveals  the  nature  of  spring 
weather  to  follow.  That’s  long-range  prog¬ 
nostication. 

“But  the  groundhog’s  more  than  a  prize 
sleeper  and  prophet,”  says  Joe  Linduska,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and  wildlife  man¬ 
agement  for  Remington  Arms  Co.  “He’s  a 
liability  and  an  asset,  nuisance  vermin  and 
prized  game,  a  builder  of  homes  for  indigent 
rabbits  and  a  razer  of  homes  for  indignant 
vacationers. 

First  off,  he’s  a  topflight  engineer  and  a 
soils  expert  of  no  small  skill.  It’s  not  often 
you’ll  find  a  drowned-out  woodchuck  den. 
They  pick  their  sites  carefully — well-drained 
sidehills  with  a  view.  And  where  they  have 
a  choice,  they  select  their  soil  type  with  even 
greater  wizardry.  In  Connecticut,  a  survey 
of  woodchuck  excavations  showed  they  were 
unerring  in  the  selection  of  sandy  loam. 
The  accuracy  of  their  judgment  in  this  de¬ 
partment  was  short  of  amazing  since  the 
area  was  a  patchwork  of  soil  types. 

After  deciding  on  the  place,  time  is  no 
problem  to  a  woodchuck.  He  has  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  digs  a  little  now  and  again  as  his 
mood  moves  him.  Some  are  shiftless  and 
settle  for  basement  apartments  of  utility 
size  with  a  single  opening.  Others  are  like 
folks  converting  old  barns.  They  add  a 
room  here  and  a  door  there  with  the  result 
that  some  deep-down  dwellings  are  elaborate 
affairs.  In  Michigan  one  excavated  den  had 
over  56  feet  of  tunnel  and  5  entrances. 
Some  go  down  over  6  feet  but  the  average 
maximum  depth  is  nearer  4  feet. 

A  little  superstructure  appears  desirable 
with  the  result  that  brush  piles  are  favorite 
spots  for  a  tunnel  entrance.  Abandoned 
buildings  the  same.  And  summer  cottages 
frequently  turn  up  with  adjoining  base¬ 
ments  that  weren’t  in  the  plans. 

Like  country  folks  in  summertime,  the 
woodchuck  has  lots  of  company,  too — except 
his  come  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Skunks, 
opossums  and  rabbits  aplenty  all  drop  in. 


But  the  proprietor  doesn’t  mind — in  fact,  he 
doesn’t  even  know  they’re  there.  He’S  in 
deep  sleep  in  private  quarters  sealed  off  from 
the  den  proper.  His  normally  rapid  heart 
beat  (up  to  200  per  minute)  is  slowed  to  a 
chug — chug  of  4  to  5  beats  per  minute. 
And  his  body  temperature  is  reduced,  too, 
from  a  normal  37°  C.  to  8.  It  all  tends  to 
conserve  energy  during  the  long  6-months 
sleep  and  abstinence  from  food. 

Dig  out  a  woodchuck  den  in  winter  and 
you’re  likely  to  find  most  anything— any¬ 
thing,  that  is,  except  the  owner  and  regular 
tenant.  The  hibernating  cell  is  so  skillfully 
sealed  off  that  it’s  seldom  you  can  spot  it 
from  the  main  tunnel.  But  skunks  you’ll 
find,  sometimes  a  dozen  or  more,  huddled 
together  in  deep  sleep.  Mostly  they’re  all 
females. 

Rabbits,  too,  will  take  to,  “holing-up”  in 
rough  weather.  In  Michigan  a  study  was 
made  to  determine  the  extent  of  de»  use  by 
cottontails.  Ferrets  were  run  through  181 
woodchuck  burrows  and  rabbit  occupancy 
was  correlated  with  temperatures.  Below 
12 o  p  “holing-up”  was  three  times  as  preva¬ 
lent  as  at  temperatures  above  this  level. 

In  spring — even  early  February  in  some 
places — groundhogs  begin  to  surface.  They 
breed  soon  after  emerging  from  dens  and 
31  to  33  days  later,  they  have  4  to  6  young 
’uns.  They  eat,  and  lie  in  the  sun,  and  eat 
and  eat. 

They’re  not  what  you’d  call  fussy  eaters 
and  will  try  most  anything  green.  Alfalfa, 
clover,  dandelions  and  my  cantaloupes  are 
favorite  foods.  Most  any  garden  vegetable 
suits  them  fine— even  onions. 

For  a  burrowing  critter  that  spends  more 
than  half  his  life  underground  you  might 
expect  him  to  be  ungainly  on  the  ground. 
He’s  not.  Like  the  overweight  executive 
type,  his  gait’s  a  little  ambling.  But  he  can 
make  good  time  under  pressure.  And  he  can 
shinny  up  trees  and  do  a  fair  job  of  swim¬ 
ming.  I’ve  seen  them — of  all  places — sitting 
on  a  fence  post.  And  this  summer  we 
thought  we  had  a  beaver  in  one  of  our  duck 
ponds.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  well-larded 
’chuck  leisurely  paddling  across  the  10-acre 
pool. 

More  than  any  other  animal,  the  ground¬ 
hog  has  led  to  the  development  of  that  spe¬ 
cial  breed  of  rifleman — the  “varminter.”  In 
advanced  classes  of  this  select  school  the 
challenge  lies  not  in  numbers  bagged  but  in 
’chuck  to  rifle  distance.  The  result  is  stalk¬ 
ing  in  reverse. 

Upon  spotting  his  quarry,  the  purist  walks 
or  drives  away  from  it  until  it  all  but  fades 
from  the  naked  eye.  Then  he  hauls  it  back 
up  with  a  10-power  scope,  and  with  sand¬ 
bags  and  careful  reckoning  of  wind,  trajec¬ 
tory  and  other  variables  he  squeezes,  hoping 
for  that  shot  he’ll  remember.  First  it’s  400 
yards,  then  450 — 500 — . 

On  a  first  exposure  to  the  sport,  mine 
came  last  spring,  550  yards  if  a  foot.  For  a 
week  I  was  elated.  Then  questioning 
glances  forced  an  exact  measurement.  Well, 
it  was  still  enough  to  add  a  convert  to  the 
cult. 


Mikoyan  Will  Like  It  in  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  this  morning,  I 
believe  is  self-explanatory.  I  should 
only  like  to  add  this  footnote. 
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It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  Deputy 
Premier  Mikoyan  can  now  do  his 
nefarious  work  in  Cuba  only  because  of 
the  added  dignity  that  he  acquired 
when  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  United 
States  last  year.  I  had  warned  in  my 
maiden  speech  before  this  Congress  that 
the  United  States  was  making  a  tragic 
mistake  in  gracing  this  Communist  con¬ 
spirator  with  dignity  by  arranging 
various  receptions  in  his  honor  during 
his  visit  to  this  country.  By  its  actions, 
the  administration  has  virtually  put 
itself  in  a  “straightjacket”  and  can  to¬ 
day  hardly  warn  the  Cubans  against  the 
high  price  they  must  ultimately  pay  for 
any  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  rulers 
when  the  administration,  itself,  has 
dignified  the  Soviet  rulers  in  our  own 
country. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mikoyan’s  work  in  Cuba  - 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  formulators  of 
our  own  American  foreign  policy. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Mikoyan  Will  Like  It  in  Cuea 

Russia’s  deputy  premier,  Anastas  Mikoyan, 
will  feel  very  much  at  home  on  his  visit  to 
Cuba  this  week  to  open  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Exposition.  He  will  find  the 
sovietization  of  the  country  proceeding  at 
a  pace  rivaling  that  of  Russia,  itself,  after 
the  1917  Revolution.  Confiscation  of  private 
property  is  moving  rapidly,  and  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  industry  and  agriculture  is  well 
underway.  Thought  police  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  entire  population  is  being 
urged  to  inform  on  nonconformist  neigh¬ 
bors.  Courts  are  being  subverted  to  serve 
the  political  needs  of  the  Castro  dictatorship. 
What’s  left  of  the  free  press  is  being  sys¬ 
tematically  hounded  and  bullied  toward 
subservience. 

Now,  quite  evidently,  a  new  phase  of  the 
sovietization  program  is  in  the  making— 
the  forging  of  strong  economic  and  cultural 
ties  between  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Empire. 
Mikoyan,  a  leading  Russian  trade  expert, 
will  discuss  increased  commerce,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  stepping  up  of  the  exchange 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  technical  personnel — 
a  process  already  in  active  motion.  Along 
with  Mikoyan,  trade  missions  from  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries  are  arriving  in  Cuba 
with  attractive  mutual  trade  proposals. 

Thus,  the  prospect  of  a  new  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite  90  miles  south  of  our  continental  borders 
increases  day  by  day.  Perhaps  next  week 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  will  entertain 
the  notion  of  building  a  few  Red  missile 
bases — say,  where  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  now  stands. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  policy  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
for  the  sake  of  the  Cuban  people,  becomes 
more  difficult  each  day.  The  time  is  near 
when  a  total  fresh  look  will  be  needed  lest 
our  concern  for  the  Cuban  people  become 
as  academic  as  our  concern  for  the  people 
of  Russia  has  been  for  the  past  43  years. 


Major  Coal  Mining  Operations  at  Dupont, 
Pa.,  Gives  Way  to  Strip  Mining 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 


ord,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
was  featured  in  the  Dupont  news  section 
of  the  Pittston  Sunday  Dispatch  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1960: 

Strip  Mining  Wiping  Out  Last  Trace  op 

Major  Coal  Operation— Pennsylvania’s 

Thomas  Shaft  Made  Jobs  for  Thousands 

From  Borough 

One  of  the  major  mining  operations,  that 
employed  hundreds  of  Dupont  residents  at 
its  peak  in  the  1920’s  came  to  its  end  this 
past  week  after  some  76  years  of  mining. 

All  the  landmarks,  buildings,  and  shafts 
and  small  gage  railroads  that  were  used  for 
maintenance,  repairs  to  mine  cars  and  mo¬ 
tors,  and  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the 
mine  to  the  breaker  are  completely  gone 
from  the  area.  The  reason  for  their  dlsap- 
pearannce  was  stripping  work  that  began  In 
the  area  this  past  week  by  the  Kaminski 
Brothers  Excavating  Co.,  of  Pittston  Town¬ 
ship. 

The  mining  operation  that  disappeared 
from  the  scene -last  week  was  the  Thomas 
Shaft  Colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
Dunmore.  The  colliery  was  located  about 
one-half  mile  with  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Dupont  Borough,  and  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  long  time  because  at  one  time 
or  another  most  everyone  from  Dupont  who 
worked  at  mining  worked  at  the  Thomas 
Shaft  Colliery. 

PEAK  IN  THE  1920  S 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  colliery  began 
operating  sometime  about  1884  it  reached 
its  peak  production  in  the  1920’s  when  it  was 
estimated  that  some  2,000  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  colliery  with  the  majority  of 
them  from  Dupont  Burough.  And  to  top  It 
all  99  percent  of  the  working  force  all 
worked  steady  day-shift.  The  other  1  per¬ 
cent  can  be  accounted  for  by  maintenance 
men  who  cared  for  mine  pumps,  firemen  who 
attended  the  boilers  in  the  firehouse,  watch¬ 
men,  and  so  on. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  colliery  and  its  subsidiary 
slopes  amounted  to  nearly  5,000  tons  daily, 
more  or  less. 

SUBSIDIARY  SLOPES 

The  colliery  operated  four  subsidiary 
slopes  that  produced  coal  at  full  capacity  in 
the  1920’s,  and  employed  hundreds  of  coal 
miners.  The  slopes  were  the  Butler  Slope, 
that  was  located  some  2,000  feet  west  of  the 
main  mining  shaft:  the  Pepe  Slope,  about 
3,000  feet  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
the  main  shaft;  the  Hennigan  Slope,  about 
4,000  feet  beyond  the  Pepe  Slope  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  main  shaft,  and  the 
Fernwood  Slope,  at  New  Boston  Settlement. 

All  the  slopes  were  served  via  small-gauge 
locomotive  transportation  that  used  two 
locomotives  to  transport  the  loaded  and 
empty  mine  cars  between  all  slopes  of  the 
colliery.  The  locomotives  also  supplied  cars 
for  the  sandpits  that  operated  in  the  Ziegler 
Grove  area  of  Dupont. 

Today  the  area  around  the  old  Pepe  Slope 
Is  a  built-up  area  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Comerford  Outdoor  Drive-in  Theater, 
Charles  Vullo  Recapping  Co.  and  the  Cus¬ 
tard  Bar  on  route  315,  better  known  as  the 
Dupont-W.B.  Highway. 

The  Old  Hennigan  Slope  is  covered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  right-of-way  and  its 
toll  gate.  The  Fernwood  is  also  covered  by 
the  turnpike  right-of-way. 

The  Pepe  Slope  was  last  operated  by  the 
late  Peter  Minchello  of  Pittston  and  was 
abandoned  in  the  late  1930’s.  The  Hennigan 
Slope  was  last  operated  by  the  Volpe  Coal 
Co.  and  was  also  abandoned  in  the 
late  1930’s.  The  Fernwood  Slope,  last  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Sussex  Coal  Co.,  was  also  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  late  1930’s.  The  Butler  Slope 
was  last  operated  by  Barney  Guzlor  Coal  Co. 
and  was  abandoned  just  about  I  year  ago. 


LARGE  UNDERGROUND  AREA 

Some  of  the  mine  chambers  and  heading 
roads  in  the  mine  workings  were  driven  for 
miles  in  all  directions.  One  particular  road 
that  travelled  the  longest  distance  in  the 
Thomas  Shaft  working  was  Miller’s  Heading, 
driven  by  the  late  George  Miller  Brostowski 
of  'McLean  street,  Dupont.  Miller’s  Heading 
began  off  Rock  Plane  and  went  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  2  miles  more  or  less.  Some  of 
the  workers  that  walked  Miller’s  Heading  to 
get  to  their  mine  chambers  say  that  they 
used  to  work  under  Yatesville  Borough. 
Miller’s  Heading  ended  at  Maryland  Plane 
Slope.  This  Maryland  Plane  Slope  had  eight 
lifts  or  heading  roads  off  in  a  left  direction 
which  were  called  the  Balcony  Road;  Grave¬ 
yard  Road;  Barber’s  Heading;  Molley’s  Air¬ 
way;  Stanzaks;  No.  6.  7  and  8  lifts,  and  all 
were  driven  for  nearly  another  mile  in  a  left 
direction.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  mine- 
workers  of  the  shaft  called  it  the  Maryland 
Section  of  Thomas  Shaft;  with  supplies  on 
the  miner’s  back  it  was  like  walking  to  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

OTHER  HEADINGS 

From  the  shaft  other  roads  led  to  Old 
Boston,  the  Creek  section  near  the  old  Flor¬ 
ence  Colliery  in  Dupont,  and  to  Jenkins 
Junction  in  Jenkins  Township.  The  main 
heading  leading  to  Old  Boston  and  Jenkins 
Junction  was  called  Ferrick  Road  and  the 
heading  leading  to  the  Creek  section  was 
called  the  Creek  Section  Heading  Road.  The 
Creek  Section  was  considered  a  prize  section 
to  work  in.  In  the  Creek  section  the  late 
Tony  Rose  Adonizio  got  his  first  mining 
contract,  and  from  there  went  on  to  form 
his  own  coal  company. 

UNDERGROUND  MULE  BARN 

Not  far  from  the  shaft  in  a  southern  di¬ 
rection  the  mine  had  an  underground  mule 
barn  where  the  mules  were  rested,  fed,  and 
watered  before  starting  a  new  day  of  work 
hauling  coal.  The  mules  were  only  taken 
from  the  mines  when  they  were  hurt,  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  of  idleness,  or  other  restora¬ 
tion  purposes  as  defined  by  the  barn  boss. 
When  the  electric  mine  motors  started  to 
replace  the  mules  for  hauling  the  mules 
were  removed  and  sold  and  the  mule  barn 
was  converted  into  a  sanding  and  drying 
plant  and  motor  barn. 

MINE  FOREMAN’S  OFFICES 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past  you  may 
have  heard  someone  wise  crack  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  job  washing  windows  in  the 
mines.  Well  this  occupation  could  have 
been  fulfilled  at  the  Thomas  shaft,  for  the 
mine  foreman’s  offices  in  the  mines  had  many 
windows  in  them.  Why  they  were  put  in  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  but  they  were  there. 
The  mine  foreman’s  office  near  the  shaft  was 
constructed  from  red  brick.  And  all  the  mine 
roads  or  tunnels  near  the  shaft  were  plas¬ 
tered  with  concrete  and  were  whitewashed, 
and  gave  the  appearance  of  subway  tunnels 
in  New  York  City. 

OUTSIDE  BUILDINGS 

Getting  back  out  from  the  mines,  the 
outside  buildings  were  kept  immaculately 
clean,  including  a  well-cut  lawn  with  many 
flowers  and  shrubbery. 

The  main  office  building  that  was  used  by 
the  mine  superintendent  employed  around 
20  clerks,  whose  occupation  was  preparing 
the  mine  payroll  and  other  records  of  min- 
iftg,  had  a  lawn  with  flower  beds  trimmed  and 
marked  off  with  whitewashed  rocks.  The 
lawn  had  a  60-foot  flagpole  where  Old  Glory 
waved  every  day.  The  roads  around  the 
colliery  and  the  road  leading  to  Dupont  was 
graded  well  and  was  covered  with  neat  red 
ashes.  Other  buildings  that  were  near  the 
shaft  were  the  electric  shop,  dual  shifting 
shanties  for  the  miners,  a  large  car-repairing 
shop,  a  locomotive  barn,  dynamite  supply 
houses,  fan  houses,  and  three  engine  houses. 
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All  in  all,  the  operation  looked  like  a  good- 
sized  community. 

FAMOUS  BASEBALL  TEAM 

The  Thomas  Shaft  Car  Shop  had  a  famous 
baseball  team  in  the  twenties.  The  team 
had  a  baseball  field  near  the  car  shop  and 
practiced  daily  during  the  lunch  hour.  The 
team  featured  Johnny  Hughes,  Tosh  Mul¬ 
lins,  Ernie  Cochrane,  Birdie  Stahi  and  others. 

Also  located  on  the  premises  near  the 
Thomas  Shaft  was  its  own  reserve  water 
reservoir — and  it  contained  fish.  Many  of 
the  local  boys,  who  drove  cows  in  the  area, 
spent  their  time  fishing  and  swimming  at 
the  water  reserve  when  their  cows  were  graz¬ 
ing  in  the  pastures  nearby. 

Also  located  near  the  shaft  was  a  large 
mule  barn  building,  loading  ramps  and 
storing  platforms  for  heavy  equipment  and 
motors.  Fire  hydrants  with  sheds  built 
around  them  were  at  various  locations. 

OTHERS  ALSO  GONE 

Other  major  mining  operations  that  com¬ 
pletely  vanished  from  Dupont  borough  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  30  years  were  the  “Big  Shaft”  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  between  the 
Laurel  Line  tracks  and  the  D.  &  H.  Railroad, 
and  the  Florence  Coal  Co.  that  was  located 
at  the  site  of  the  Dupont  Little  League  of 
today. 

Looking  at  the  site  today  one  would  never 
know  that  a  major  colliery  once  operated 
there.  They  would  never  dream  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  site  was  a  thriving  indus¬ 
trial  operation  for  mining  anthracite. 

Whether  it  be  man  marches  on  or  time 
marches  on,  regardless  of  who  marches  on 
the  major  coal  mining  operations  of  Dupont 
are  gone.  They  are  no  longer  with  us — only 
the  jiistory  remains. 


Education  and  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Sunday 
News  of  January  31  carrier  a  thoughtful 
editorial  which  concerns  our  educational 
system,  in  general  and  the  opinions -of 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  in  partic¬ 
ular.  As  a  reflection  of  local  interest 
and  sentiment  the  editorial  is  worthy  of 
close  study  and  attention  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  by  others  who  may  have  a  part 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  youth  of 
our  land. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Voice  in  the  Wilderness 

The  many  public  declarations  of  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  “father  of  the  U.S. 
atomic  navy,”  on  what  he  considers  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  our  country’s  education  system 
have  not  been  widely  heeded  by  school  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  Nation  at  large. 

Chosen  as  a  member  of  the  entourage  of 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  on  a  visit  to 
Russia  last  year.  Admiral  Rickover  made 
some  keen  observations  of  the  education  sys¬ 
tems  in  Russia  and  the  satellite  captive 
nations. 

Already  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
systems  of  the  advanced  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  far  ahead  of  American  schools  in 
the  basic  studies  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
humanities,  the  admiral  reported  some  start¬ 


ling  news  about  the  thoroughness  of  Soviet 
education  in  such  fields  as  science  and 
languages. 

Rickover’s  report  at  first  was  widely  hailed 
in  America  as  highly  worthy  of  note  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  there  would  be  swift  action 
leading  to  corrective  measures. 

More  recently,  the  admiral  has  observed 
that  there  has  been  no  appreciable  correc¬ 
tive  action  toward  strengthening  American 
education,  particularly  in  the  public  schools. 

'  He  attributes  the  weaknesses  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  principally  to  nonacademic  school  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  sports  and  “made”  teacher- 
ships  in  other  fields  that  have  little  bearing 
on  training  the  mind  and  equipping  stu¬ 
dents  with  basic  academic  knowledge. 

Admiral  Rickover  feels  that  the  quickest 
approach  toward  strengthening  our  schools 
would  come  through  the  establishment  by 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  of  per¬ 
missive  educational  standards. 

He  points  out  that  we  have  such  stand¬ 
ards  for  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  communi¬ 
cations,  tobacco  and  liquor,  railroads,  air¬ 
ways,  etc.,  so  why  not  have  them  for  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  vital  to  all  progress  and 
security? 

Like  so  many  progressive  movements,  edu¬ 
cational  progress  stems  from  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  at  the  grassroots.  Once  our  Govern¬ 
ment  leaders  realize  that  our  people  will  not 
remain  satisfied  to  see  our  schools  lagging 
behind  those  of  other  advanced  nations, 
State  and  National  permissive  standards  for 
education  are  likely  to  come  into  being. 

One  logical  approach  in  strengthening  the 
Nation’s  educational  efficiency  and  prestige 
would  appear  to  be  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Rickover  Education  Clubs  across  the 
Nation.  By  working  closely  with  PTA,  other 
educational  and  civic  groups,  and  with 
school  officials,  these  clubs  likely  could 
bring  the  admiral’s  message  to  the  action 
level. 

Since  there  can  be  no  solid  refutation  of 
Admiral  Rickover’s  views  and  observations, 
it  is  high  time  they  be  heeded  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  delay. 

This  keen  Navy  officer’s  genius  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  scientific  educator,  organizer,  and  man 
of  action  are  a  matter  of  record.  Let  not 
his  voice  be  that  of  one  crying  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness. 


A  Growing  Sense  of  Partnership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1960 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  strengths  of  a  republic  is  the 
privilege  of  self-criticism  enjoyed  by  its 
citizens.  The  ability  to  be  objectively 
self -critical  is  as  important  to  a  nation 
and  to  its  growth  potential,  as  it  is  to  an 
individual.  So  it  has  been  proper,  as  I 
see  it,  for  many  of  us  to  have  been  vocally 
concerned  with  what  has  been  described 
as  the  strange  sort  of  apathetic  torpor 
that  seemed  to  affect  all  179  million  of 
us  Americans  when  first  faced  with  the 
growing  challenge  of  worldwide  com¬ 
munism.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  were  all 
modern-day  Rip  Van  Winkles,  little 
caring  that  we  were  out  of  step  with  the 
times. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been 
delighted  in  recent  days  to  see  the  Presi¬ 


dent  so  clearly  point  out  the  dangers  of 
slipping  from  a  mood  of  national  self- 
criticism  into  one  of  national  self- 
flagellation.  We  must  never  underesti¬ 
mate  our  strength  nor  our  abilities, 
especially  when  that  strength  and  those 
abilities  are  again  channeled  into  the 
deep -flowing  stream  of  a  national  pur¬ 
pose  that  finds  its  source  in  the  creative¬ 
ness  and  industry  and  spirit  of  a  free 
people.  So,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that, 
despite  the  continuous  breast-beating  of 
those  whom  the  President  called  “politi¬ 
cal  morticians,”  there  is  a  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  national  awareness,  beginning  with 
the  visit  here  of  Khrushchev,  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  Communist 
challenge,  and  of  the  resulting  demand 
on  all  of  us  to  respond,  with  the  best  that 
is  in  us,  to  the  great  motives  for  part¬ 
nership  that  such  challenge  calls  forth. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
remarked,  at  about  the  time  of  the  steel 
settlement,  that,  “It  has  always  been  the 
pride  of  our  people  that  we  have  been 
worthy  of  freedom.”  There  is  much 
food  for  thought  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
phrase,  and  I  have  hoped,  with  him,  that 
out  of  the  bitterness  of  that  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  struggle  both  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  could  somehow  find  the  inspiration 
to  seek  new  and  better  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other,  in  answer  to  one 
of  those  “motives  for  partnership”  that 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

Accordingly,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
note  that  certain  construction  employers 
and  the  heads  of  unions  representing 
some  3  million  building-trades  workers 
are  presently  meeting  at  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
tentative  plan  to  bar  all  strikes  in  this 
multibillion-dollar  industry.  By  work¬ 
ing  together,  they  hope  to  end  the  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  that  has  resulted  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  halting  of  projects 
ranging  from  huge  industrial  plants  to 
small  homes  by  a  succession  of  strikes 
involving  one  after  another  of  the  18 
construction  unions.  I  do  not  know,  of 
coui'se,  whether  or  not  such  a  voluntary 
plan  can  be  worked  out  but,  if  it  is,  it 
would  be  the  longest  step  yet  taken  in 
any  industry  toward  the  type  of  labor- 
management  cooperation  long  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
as  a  means  of  establishing  industrial 
peace.  So,  despite  the  chill  Washing¬ 
tonian  winds,  my  hat  is  off  my  balding 
head  to  the  men  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.  May  the  balmy  breezes  there  fan 
this  spark  of  cooperation  into  a  real  fire 
of  partnership  that  spreads  across  the 
Nation.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  so 
many  of  us  here  have  been  waiting  and 
hoping  for. 

Returning  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
earlier  thoughts  about  the  dangers  of 
a  mood  of  national  self-flagellation,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  yesterday’s 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

“Once  in  a  While,  Remember — ” 

Twice  within  the  past  week  President 
Eisenhower  has  remarked  on  a  curious  mood 
that  so  often  overtakes  this  country.  The 
ease  with  which  we  seem  to  pass  from  self- 
criticism  into  self-flagellation. 
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The  President  was  speaking  only  of  the 
missile  program  when  he  observed  that  we 
all  shouldn’t  bow  our  heads  in  shame  be¬ 
cause  achievement  has  not  met  every  aspira¬ 
tion.  The  failures  all  acknowledged,  there 
are  still  many  accomplishments  to  be  proud 
of  in  our  brief  5  years  of  space  exploration. 
But  later  he  referred  again  to  political  mor¬ 
ticians  who  exhibit  breastbeating  pessimism 
about  the  American  system. 

“Once  in  a  while,”  he  remarked,  "we  ought 
to  remember  that  our  country  is  not  asleep, 
that  it  is  not  incapable  of  doing  things.” 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not 
suggesting  that  the  American  people  eschew 
self-criticism  and  relax  in  pious  seif-satis¬ 
factions;  that  can  be  insufferable  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  fatal  to  a  nation.  But  so  can 
morbid  preoccupation  with  shortcomings. 

Take  the  missile  program,  specifically.  No 
one  pretends,  least  of  all  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
that  it  has  accomplished  every  objective  or 
denies  that  in  some  aspects  it  lags  the  Rus¬ 
sian  program.  Insofar  as  this  is  a  spur  to 
effort,  the  criticism  is  both  wise  and  neces¬ 
sary.  But  it  is  also  wise  not  to  forget  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  much  less  time 
than  the  Russians.  To  forget  that  risks 
seriously  misjudging  what  to  do  next  or, 
worse,  sinking  into  defeatism. 

Or  consider  the  recurring  attitude  toward 
our  economic  problems.  That  we  could  use 
more  and  better  schools,  hospitals  and 
houses  is  true;  so  it  is  too  that  we  ought  to 
strive  to  grow,  to  remove  the  last  pockets 
of  poverty,  to  increase  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  whole  country.  But  to  listen 
to  the  constant  laments  about  our  inade¬ 
quate  growth  rate,  our  substandard  houses 
and  our  shortages  of  hospitals,  the  unwary 
might  suppose  that  our  whole  economic  sys¬ 
tem  was  a  failure. 

Surely  once  in  a  while  we  need  to  remind 
ouselves  that  if  some  houses  are  sub¬ 
standard  it  is  America  that  has  set  the  high 
standards;  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe 
our  poorer  houses  would  seem  like  palaces. 
To  the  whole  world  our  growth  rate,  about 
which  we  bicker  over  percentage  points,  is  a 
marvel  and  an  aspiration.  If  anyone  doubts 
it,  let  him  imagine  the  gates  opened  to  all 
who  would  come  from  the  socialized  nations 
of  the  world,  including  Russia. 

And  while  we  concern  ourselves,  quite 
properly,  with  the  distance  by  which  our 
achievement  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
may  fall  short  of  what  we  wish  it  to  be,  is 
it  remiss  to  look  with  pride  on  the  record  of 
what  we  have  actually  accomplished?  The 
truth  is  that  those  who  belong  to  minority 
racial  groups  or  minority  religious  groups,  all 
around  the  world,  look  with  envy  at  the  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  freedoms  which 
we  here  take  so  for  granted  that  we  deplore 
the  least  infringement  of  them. 

If  we  forget  these  things  sometimes  in  our 
desire  to  reach  higher,  we  not  only  do  our¬ 
selves  injustice.  We  also  can  do  ourselves 
injury. 

For  one  thing,  a  man  overcome  by  feelings 
of  inadequacy  is  an  ineffective  man;  if,  as  a 
nation,  we  speak  only  of  failure,  others 
will  come  to  accept  our  own  valuation.  And 
in  that  part  of  the  cold  war  which  is  the 
struggle  for  men’s  minds  it  is  as  important 
that  we  not  underestimate  our  strength  as 
that  we  not  become  overprideful. 

There  is  something  else,  more  insidious. 
For  if  we  let  ourselves  be  blinded  to  all  but 
failures  and  shortcomings,  then  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  we  may  come  to  think  the  American 
system,  political  and  economic,  is  itself  a 
failure.  There  are,  indeed,  those  already 
who  would  have  us  think  so;  who  point  in¬ 
cessantly  at  what  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
so  as  to  persuade  us  to  adopt  other  ways  of 
ordering  our  economy  and  our  society. 

One  of  the  things,  surely,  that  has  made 
this  country  is  our  capacity  as  a  people  for 
self-criticism.  But  surely,  too,  self-criticism 


includes  the  vision  to  see  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  America  and  why  they  have  become 
the  goals  of  other  people.  Once  in  a  while, 
at  least,  we  ought  to  remember. 


Bart  Greene 
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HON.  LEONARD  FARRSTEIN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  200  persons,  many  of  them  col¬ 
leagues  of  Bart  Greene  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electric¬ 
ity  of  New  York,  gathered  on  January  28 
at  the  Hotel  Shelburne,  New  York  City, 
to  pay  tribute  to  Bart  Greene,  chairman 
of  the  License  Bureau,  upon  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  civil  employment  after  nearly 
a  half  century  of  dedicated  service. 
Noted  public  officials  from  each  of  New 
York’s  five  boroughs  were  present  to 
felicitate  the  guest  of  honor.  Mr. 
Greene  is  a  native-born  East  Sider  and 
resides  in  the  19th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
one  of  the  tributes  paid  to  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement: 

Bart  Greene 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

It  was  an  Irish  poet  who  once  said,  “A 
man  with  a  vision  shall  go  forth  and  con¬ 
quer  a  crown.” 

Great  indeed  was  the  crown  that  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Irish,  who  not  only  had  the 
vision,  but  were  the  doers  of  deeds — men  and 
women  who  had  the  courage  born  of  faith 
and  faith  born  of  courage  to  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Humbly  born  on  the  East  Side,  Bart 
Greene,  this  Irish  lad  without  advantages, 
but  his  own  natural  talents,  stimulated  by 
the  spur  of  necessity,  he  rose  to  become  an 
outstanding  public  servant. 

Like  the  chorus  of  a  mighty  hymn  of 
praise,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  the  granite 
words  of  loyalty,  honesty,  friendship,  and 
humility  voiced  at  this  luncheon  tribute  in 
honor  of  Bart  Greene. 

These  words  come  neither  accidently  nor 
incidently  to  a  man  of  quiet  goodness  and 
sturdy  faith  whose  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  is  molded  into  the  consciousness 
of  his  colleagues  who  love  and  honor  him. 

Bart  Greene  has  just  completed  nearly  a 
half  century  of  public  service. 

How  modestly,  how  patiently,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  to  all  kinds  of  activities.  To  all  he 
consecrated  a  ripeness  of  his  spirit  and 
wisdom. 

No  one  loses  by  selfless  service.  As  one 
candle  lends  its  light  to  another,  losing  none 
of  its  luster,  so  those  who  serve  unselfishly 
never  lose  in  so  doing. 

It  was  from  his  Irish  parents  that  he  de¬ 
rived  that  glow  of  spirit  and  beauty  of  tem¬ 
perament  that  is  so  unique. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  limitation  of  a 
brief  address  to  unfold  the  many  facets  in 
his  career. 

Whether  we  regard  him  as  a  sailor  with 
a  distinguished  record  on  the  U.S.S.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  as  electrical  instructor,  as  chairman 
of  the  license  board,  his  record  furnishes  us 
with  an  example  for  emulation. 

Bart  Greene,  your  retirement  is  a  loss  that 
is  shared  by  all  of  us.  You  are  an  inspira¬ 


tion  to  every  man  and  woman  in  our  de¬ 
partment.  You  have  brought  honor  to  your 
city,  and  our  city  honors  you. 

"  May  you  enjoy  many  fruitful  and  health¬ 
ful  years.  May  your  days  be  happy  ones. 
May  the  spirit  of  friendship  always  be  with 
us. 

May  I  conclude  with  an  ancient  Irish 
prayer:  May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you;  may 
the  wind  be  always  at  your  back;  may  God 
hold  you  always  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 


John  W.  Kemp,  Wisconsin’s  Candidate  for 
President’s  Trophy  to  Handicapped 
American  of  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

MON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1960 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  W. 
Kemp  of  Milwaukee  has  been  nominated 
by  Wisconsin  to  receive  the  President’s 
trophy  as  the  "Handicapped  American 
of  the  Year”  for  1959. 

The  scope  of  John  Kemp’s  activities, 
the  list  of  his  achievements,  and  his 
record  of  public  service  indicate  that 
he  is  a  vital,  energetic  citizen  whose 
many  accomplishments  would  seem  to 
disqualify  him  from  any  competition  to 
select  a  handicapped  person. 

Mr.  Speaker  for  the  last  8  years  John 
Kemp  has  been  confined  to  a  wheel¬ 
chair  battling  the  progressive  paralysis 
of  multiple  sclerosis — a  handicap  that 
began  in  1942.  Not  only  has  he  refused 
to  allow  multiple  sclerosis  to  become  a 
serious  drawback  in  his  own  life,  he 
has  devoted  tremendous  energies  to  es¬ 
tablish  rehabilitation  services  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  others  who 
are  handicapped. 

The  establishment  of  both  an  intensive 
inpatient  rehabilitation  program  and 
outpatient  clinical  facilities  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  multiple  sclerosis  patients  re¬ 
sulted  from  Mr.  Kemp’s  determined  ef¬ 
forts  and  service  on  the  Community 
Welfare  Council  and  associated  Red 
Feather  agency  committee  assignments. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Uhlig,  executive  director 
of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Inc.,  told  me  that  John  Kemp 
is  “an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  work¬ 
ing  daily  with  the  handicapped,  to  pa¬ 
tients  who  know  him,  and,  should  he 
be  selected  for  the  President’s  Trophy, 
his  story  and  sparkling  personality 
would  rightly  inspire  all  others  across 
the  States.” 

I  agree  completely  with  Mrs.  Uhlig. 
It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  could  find 
no  better  candidate  than  Mr.  Kemp  for 
the  trophy  which  President  Eisenhower 
will  award  May  5. 

To  conclude  my  remarks  I  offer  for  the 
Record  a  brief  history  of  John  Kemp’s 
wonderful  life  story: 

Profile  in  Inspiration 

John  W.  Kemp  Is  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Marine  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Milwau- 
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kee,  third,  largest  bank  in  Wisconrn.  He  is 
also  personnel  manager  of  the  Marine  Bank 
and  the  Marine  Corp.,  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  of  five  banks  with  the  Marine  Bank  as 
principal  member.  He  started  at  the  Marine 
fresh  out  of  high  school  as  a  messenger  boy 
in  1934.  For  the  last  18  years,  since  1942, 
Jack  Kemp  has  been  handicapped  by  multiple 
sclerosis.  For  the  last  8  years,  he  has  been 
confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

Jack  Kemp — now  44,  married  and  the 
father  of  an  18-year-old  daughter — was  born 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa  in  1915.  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  all-American  boy,  Jack  was  it. 
At  West  Allis  Central  High  School  in  West 
Allis,  Wis.,  Jack  was  president  of  his  senior 
class,  president  of  the  glee  club,  member  of 
the  student  council,  star  basketball  player, 
you  name  it. 

From  high  school,  he  went  right  to  work 
as  an  executive  trainee  at  the  Marine  Bank. 
While  progressing  through  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Marine,  Jack  continued  his  edu¬ 
cation.  Four  years  of  business  law,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  accounting  at  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Banking.  Five  years  of  accounting, 
economics,  business  management,  psychology 
and  psychological  testing  at  the  evening 
division  of  Marquette  University. 

Even  though  he  was  already  a  victim  of 
multiple  sclerosis,  Jack  became  personnel 
manager  of  the  Marine  Bank  in  1947  and  was 
named  an  assistant  cashier  in  1954.  Since 
the  Marine  Corp.  was  organized  a  year  ago, 
he  has  been  supervising  personnel  relations 
for  all  five  member  banks. 

If  businessmen  have  any  doubt  about  em¬ 
ploying  the  handicapped,  let  them  consider 
the  case  of  Jack  Kemp.  As  personnel  man¬ 
ager  'of  the  Marine  Bank  and  the  Marine 
Corp.,  he  and  his  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
personnel  functions  of  a  group  of  over  500 
employees.  His  duties  include  evaluation  of 
departmental  job  needs,  interviewing,  per¬ 
sonnel  selection,  training,  salary  administra¬ 
tion,  recruitment,  administration  of  fringe 
benefits  and  health  services,  supervision  of 
recreational  activities  and  personal  counsel¬ 
ing. 

What  do  these  duties  include  specifically? 
Here  are  a  few  examples. 

Jack’s  department  faces  the  problem  of 
understaffing  and  overstaffing.  Growing  de¬ 
partments — like  the  Marine’s  installment 
loan  department  which  has  tripled  in  size 
in  the  last  3  years— need  enough  good  man¬ 
power  to  serve  the  public  well.  Jack  sup¬ 
plies  it. 

Jack  and  his  staff  sift  through  over  600 
applicants  a  year  to  fill  some  60  jobs. 

Jack’s  office  gathers  detailed  information  of 
the  requirements  of  over  500  jobs — from  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices,  tellers,  bookkeeping  machine 
operators,  secretarial  and  clerical  help,  jani¬ 
torial  personnel,  to  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations,  installment  loan,  mortgage  and  com¬ 
mercial  lending  officers — then  fits  the  right 
person  in  the  right  job. 

Jack  supervises  some  50  group  training 
sessions  a  year  at  all  levels,  plus  individual 
training  sessions  in  specialized  cases. 

Jack’s  group  evaluates  each  employee’s  per¬ 
formance  at  least  once  every  6  months, 
recommends  merit  salary  Increases  within 
each  job’s  salary  range,  recommends  and  acts 
on  promotions. 

His  office  maintains  constant  contact  with 
colleges  and  universities  to  attract  good 
young  people  to  the  Marine.  Jack  even 
makes  field  trips  to  colleges  and  universities 
interviewing  likely  prospects  on  campus. 

The  department  manages  the  Marine’s  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  group  life  insurances,  group  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  management's  profit  sharing 
plan. 

Together  with  his  staff,  Jack  runs  Christ¬ 
mas  parties,  golf  outings,  and  picnics  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat. 

Jack  himself  gives  the  benefit  of  his  own 
understanding  of  problems — some  trivial, 
some  serious— to  all  those  who  ask. 


The  Marine  Bank  and  the  Marine  Corp. 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Jack  Kemp  as 
their  personnel  manager.  What’s  more,  they 
know  it. 

This  big  a  Job,  this  much  responsibility, 
might  be  enough  for  an  ordinary  man.  But 
the  word  “enough”  is  not  in  Jack  Kemp’s 
dictionary.  He  devotes  himself  to  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities,  to  civic  affairs,  and  com¬ 
munity  service  with  the  same  zest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  he  gives  to  his  job. 

Since  1950,  Jack  has  been  chairman  of  the 
community  chest  campaign  at  the  Marine 
Bank.  In  the  last  9  years  Jack  has  played' 
a  leading  role  in  Marine  contributions  of 
$54,168  to  the  community  chest.  For  the 
last  6  years  the  Marine  Bank  has  been  the 
first  of  over  3,500  Milwaukee  companies  to 
report  over-the-top  contributions. 

He  is  presently  a  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  chest's  budget  committee,  and  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  campaigner  for  the  American  Red 
Cross.  He  has  also  worked  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  YMCA,  and  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

Jack  has  been  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  Speakers’  Bureau  for  the  last  2  years. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Banking,  Milwaukee  chapter,  of 
which  he  is  still  an  active  member. 

Jack  is  a  member  of  the  National  Office 
Managers  Association  and  has  served  on  all 
of  its  committees  during  the  past  6  years. 

He  headed  the  only  fundraising  campaign 
ever  run  in  Milwaukee  for  multiple  sclerosis. 
The  campaign  raised  $40,000. 

Currently  Jack  is  vice  president  of  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Milwaukee — an 
organization  with  some  600  members.  It’s  a 
good  bet  he’ll  be  president  next  year. 

If  anything,  multiple  sclerosis  has  made 
Jack  Kemp  give  more  of  himself — rather 
than  less — to  his  company  and  to  his  com¬ 
munity.  But  how  does  multiple  sclerosis  af¬ 
fect  him  personally,  what  is  its  effect  on  him 
physically? 

Doctors  diagnosed  Jack’s  difficulty  as  mul¬ 
tiple  sclerosis  in  1942.  As  the  disease  pro¬ 
gressed,  Jack  went  from  one  leg  brace  to  two 
leg  braces  to  canes.  By  1948,  when  walking 
a  block  was  all  he  could  do,  Jack  went  to 
Kabot-Kaiser  Institute  in  Vallejo,  Calif.  He 
spent  9  months  there. 

“Physically,  my  stay  at  Kabot-Kaiser  In¬ 
stitute  did  a  lot  for  me,”  Jack  says.  “When 
I  got  back  I  could  walk  15  or  16  blocks  and 
I  did  it  religiously  every  night. 

“Mentally,  I  profited  even  more.  When 
you  see  150  people  in  all  stages  of  multiple 
sclerosis — some  even  stretcher  cases — you 
get  an  appreciation  of  other  people’s  prob¬ 
lems  that  lasts  all  your  life.  You  find  you 
just  can’t  feel  sorry  for  yourself.” 

That  attitude  is  typically  Kemp.  He  never 
takes  credit,  for  the  way  he  lives  his  life  in¬ 
fluences  others.  Instead,  he  prefers  to  give 
credit  to  others. 

One  of  Jack’s  legs  was  always  better  than 
the  other,  but  in  1952  he  sprained  the  good 
leg.  That  put  him  in  a  wheelchair — and 
though  the  wheelchair  has  been  a  part  of 
him  ever  since,  it  has  not  prevented  Jack 
from  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life. 

Jack  and  another  bank  employee  drive  to 
work  together.  Jack  drives  3  days  a  week, 
his  partner  2  days.  He  even  drives  on  lengthy 
vacation  trips,  and  people  who  drive  with 
him  had  better  be  prepared  to  do  600  miles 
a  day. 

Jack  fishes  every  chance  he  gets,  and  has 
a  stack  of  pictures  to  prove  the  big  ones 
don’t  get  away. 

He  goes  to  every  Marquette  University 
basketball  game  at  the  Milwaukee  Arena.  He 
parks  his  wheelchair  right  back  of  the 
scorer’s  table,  and  cheers  as  loud  as  any 
student. 

Jack  sees  at  least  half  of  the  77  home  games 
the  Milwaukee  Braves  play  every  year.  And 
he  manages  from  the  grandstand  just  like 
everyone  else. 
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Jack  gets  in  and  out  of  his  car  by  himself, 
gets  in  and  out  of  bed  by  himself. 

"About  the  only  thing  I  can’t  do  for  my¬ 
self,”  he  says,  “is  go  up  and  down  stairs.” 

He  does  push-ups  on  a  wrestling  mat  in 
his  home  every  night,  and  his  appearance 
attests  to  his  excellent  physical  condition. 

Jack  readily  shows  you  pictures  of  his  at¬ 
tractive  wife,  Bernadine,  and  his  18-year-old 
daughter,  Jeanne — now  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Marquette  University— 
and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  mask  his  pride. 

If  this  reads  to  you  like  the  story  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  guy,  the  kind  of  man  you  like  to  be  with, 
the  kind  of  man  you  like  to  meet  for  lunch, 
swap  stories  with,  play  poker  with,  trust  with 
your  secrets,  call  on  for  help — then  you  have 
gotten  to  know  Jack  Kemp.  For  Jack  Kemp 
has  never  traded  on  his  handicap.  He  seems 
so  totally  indifferent  to  it,  that  people  who 
meet  him  and  know  him  are  hardly  aware 
of  his  wheelchair. 

True,  Jack  Kemp  has  multiple  sclerosis. 
But  Jack  Kemp  does  not  have  a  handicap. 
Ask  anybody  in  Milwaukee.  They’ll  tell  you 
Jack  Kemp  is  a  man’s  man,  who  does  most 
things  better  than  most  men. 


Fidel  Castro — Communism’s  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  therewith  an  editorial  by  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
R.  Waring,  on  Castro — Communism's 
Best  Friend  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier,  Jan.  29,  1960] 

A  Bad  Neighbor 

The  U.S.  State  Department,  which  lavished 
sympathy  on  Chinese  Communist  “agrarian 
reformers”  in  the  1940’s,  is  characteristically 
reluctant  to  challenge  Cuba’s  Red  regime. 

Constantine  Brown,  syndicated  columnist, 
has  commented:  “The  State  Department’s 
diplomatic  strategy  seems  to  consist  of  what 
the  French  call  ‘cherchez  midi  a  quatorze 
heures’  (look  for  noon  at  2  p.m.).  That  is 
to  say,  ‘Do  tomorrow  what  should  have  been 
done  day  before  yesterday.’  ” 

Barron’s,  a  national  business  weekly,  has 
added  its  voice  to  criticism  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  policy  on  Cuba.  It  speaks  of  “the 
footless  behest  of  the  State  Department 
which  abhors  any  show  of  strength”  as  be¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  President’s  failure  to 
act  against  Castro. 

Perhaps  the  President  believes  he  should 
not  appear  belligerent  on  the  eve  of  his 
Latin  American  tour.  If  this  is  the  case,  we 
believe  he  is  mistaken.  No  Latin  American 
nation  champions  Castro’s  cause.  Several  of 
our  good  neighbors  have  asked  for  shares 
of  the  sugar  quota  Cuba  now  enjoys.  The 
most  damaging  action  the  United  States  can 
take  is  to  treat  a  bad  neighbor  as  if  it  were 
a  good  one. 

If  Mr.  Eisenhower  hopes  that  the  small 
nations  of  Latin  America  will  rescue  the 
United  States  from  Castro,  he  misunder¬ 
stands  Latins.  Living  in  a  masculine  culture, 
they  admire  boldness  and  strength,  Latin 
America  will  not  respect  the  United  States  if 
it  behaves  like  Ferdinand  the  Bull. 
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Bobby  Burns  and  Alex  Duncan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  indeed  to  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  an  excerpt  from  the 
Clinton  Daily  Item  entitled  “In  Honor 
of  Burns’  Birthday,”  written  by  my  dear- 
friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron  Duncan, 
past  president  of  St.  Andrews  Society, 
Clinton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  a  venerable  and  loyal 
citizen,  a  great  American,  who  for  many 
years  has  served  our  country  with  dedi¬ 
cation  and  fidelity. 

His  unfailing  remembrance  of  the 
birthday  of  the  great  Scottish  Bard, 
Bobby  Burns,  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
his  many  friends  and  his  interesting  re¬ 
marks  on  the  occasion  invariably  strike 
a  note  of  appropriateness  and  lofty 
philosophy  that  deeply  touches  and  im¬ 
presses  those  privileged  to  read  them. 

Contemporary  America  could  learn 
much  from  the  homely,  down-to-earth 
philosophy  of  Bobby  Burns  and  the  solid, 
deep-rooted,  loyal  citizenship  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Cameron  Duncan.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Duncan  upon  the  splendidly  written 
and  impressive  tribute  to  Scotland’s  il¬ 
lustrious  poet,  and  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  happiness 
and  dedication  to  the  immortal  Burns. 
If  we  had  more  Alex  Duncans  in  this 
country  and  world  today,  unalterably 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  freedom 
and  individual  liberty,  the  cause  of  en¬ 
lightened,  democratic  government  would 
be  much  the  better  for  it. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Daily  Item, 

Jan.  9,  1960| 

In  Honor  of  Burns’  Birthday 
To  the  Editor: 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  overstate¬ 
ment,  I  shall  say  that  Scotland  is  the  most 
fanatically  democratic  of  all  the  democracies. 
Her  fight  for  independence,  begun  under 
Wallace  in  the  13th  century,  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  under  Bruce  at  Bannockburn  in  1314. 
But  it  was  not  until  John  Knox  cried  out  for 
the  soul  of  Scotland  that  Scotland’s  true 
democracy  flourished.  When  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  took  hold  on  the  Scottish  spirit,  nothing 
could  shake  it.  With  the  Kirk  the  school 
stood  open  to  the  humblest  child  in  the 
land.  The  ploughman’s  son  and  the  weav¬ 
er’s  daughter  were  entitled  not  only  to  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  common  tongue,  but  also 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  ages.  Free  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  week  and  free  worship  of  God 
on  the  Sabbath.  These  were  the  twin  rights 
claimed  by  Scots  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children.  To  defend  them,  they  were  not 
afraid  to  die.  No  wonder  the  heather  is 
red — it  was  enriched  by  good  blood. 

There  are  valleys  and  glens  still  echoing 
the  strains  of  the  Psalm  times  beloved  by  all 
Scots.  Scotland  has  always  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  sturdy  independence  of  spirit.  Her 
cities  and  towns  are  still  ruled  by  a  town 
council.  The  citizens  elect  their  own  rep¬ 
resentatives.  There  could  be  no  such  thing 
in  Scotland  as  a  political  machine. 


The  Scots  have  been  at  war  off  and  on 
for  600  years,  and  the  military  tradition  is 
still  strong,  especially  in  the  Highland  dis¬ 
trict.  He  would  be  a  poor  lad  in  the  High¬ 
lands  were  he  not  at  least  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Army.  It  is  here  that  the  Argyle 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders  are  recruited, 
and  the  Gordons,  the  Seaforths,  the  Cam¬ 
erons  and  the  Black  Watch  battalions. 
Scotland  abounds  in  military  traditions. 
Her  regiments  are  old  with  glorious  histories. 

But  Scotland  is  more  than  the  kilt,  the 
bayonet,  the  bagpipes,  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
the  51st  Division.  Other  traditions  are  just 
as  strong  and  just  as  noteworthy. 

In  the  Old  World  there  is  not  another 
single  region  of  comparable  size  that  pro¬ 
duces  so  many  ships  of  such  deadweight 
tonnage  as  the  Clyde.  “Clyde -built”  has 
been  a  synonym  for  the  best  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  The  shipyards  of  the  Clydeside  are 
busy  now  contributing  to  the  United  Nations 
much-needed  tonnage  for  the  transporting 
across  the  seven  seas. 

The  Scot  believes  in  God,  in  a  God  who 
will  not  do  for  him  what  he  can  do  for  him¬ 
self.  The  Scot  is  willing  to  fight  for  princi¬ 
ples,  never  weary  in  arguing  about  the  rights 
of  common  man.  He  believes  in  these  rights. 
He  has  fought  for  them  in  the  past  and  he 
is  willing  to  fight  for  them  any  time  they 
are  in  danger.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  chance.  That  is  the  Scottish  creed. 

Scotland  is  a  small  country,  and  in  resour¬ 
ces  not  a  rich  one.  Because  of  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  home,  her  sons  and  daughters 
have  left  her  shores  to  seek  their  fortunes 
elsewhere.  They  have  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  every  land  which  received  their 
allegiance.  To  give  assistance  to  Scottish 
immigrants  in  need  the  St.  Andrews  Society 
was  formed.  But  this  love  for  the  homeland 
has  remained  constant  in  the  hearts  of  all 
their  descendants,  even  in  the  remotest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  earth.  As  coals  on  the  hearth 
need  company  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
glow,  so  Scots  need  at  times  to  brighten  the 
glow  of  their  affection  for  the  homeland 
and  for  each  other  by  the  warmth  of  com¬ 
panionship. 

And  so  it  is  that  on  St.  Andrew’s  night 
they  join  together  for  this  purpose,  and  Scots 
everywhere  offer  a  prayer  to  God  that  He  will 
bless  and  nourish  the  land  which  gave  them 
life,  as  they  nourish  and  defend  the  lands 
where  they  dwell. 

Alexander  Cameron  Duncan, 

Past  President,  St.  Andrews  Society. 

Clinton. 


Desecrating  Houses  of  Worship 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  concern  of  the  House  with 
the  wave  of  anti-Semitic  actions  which 
have  erupted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  recent  weeks  signifies  to  all  na¬ 
tions  the  determination  of  Americans 
to  prevent  a  development  of  any  organ¬ 
ized  antireligious  spirit.  It  has  become 
evident  to  all  of  us  that  many  of  these 
demonstrations  have  been  the  result  of 
irresponsible  young  people  and  lunatic 
group  followers  who  have  defaced  syna¬ 
gogues,  churches,  institutions,  and  pri¬ 
vate  homes  with  symbols  of  hatred. 


We  stand  together  to  deplore  any  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  these  acts;  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  point  out  the  rather  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  diabolical  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  could  very  well  be  responsible  for 
these  international  incidents.  Only  in¬ 
ternational  communism  has  the  world¬ 
wide  organization  capable  of  producing 
these  incidents  in  widely  separated  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  any  revival  of 
nazism  that  might  be  traced  at  this  time 
must  be  immediately  stamped  out.  As 
Americans,  we  want  all  the  world  to 
know  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  re¬ 
vival  or  resurgence  of  nazism,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  we  are  giving  demonstration  to 
the  world  of  our  solidarity  in  opposing 
anti-Semitic  feelings  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  attacking  all  trace  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance. 


The  Fear  of  Dislike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ;  February  4,  1960 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in¬ 
cluding  an  editorial  which  comments  on 
a  recent  statement  of  Congressman  H.  R. 
Gross,  of  Iowa,  on  what  he  called  the 
growing  cult  of  fear  of  being  disliked. 

The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Evening 
World-Herald  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  January  30,  1960,  and  read  as 
follows : 

The  Fear  of  Dislike 

In  a  recent  letter  to  his  constituents,  Con¬ 
gressman  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  deplored  what 
he  called  the  growing  cult  of  fear  of  being 
disliked. 

Mr.  Gross  said  this  cult  has  its  roots  in 
the  State  Department.  He  said  that  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  strength  is  the  definite  move 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  and 
others  in  Washington  to  yield  to  the  mob 
demands  and  permit  the  flag  of  Panama  to 
fly  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  Uncle  Sam  whom  the  world  once 
knew  and  respected  was  a  tall  man  in  a 
high  hat  and  striped  pants,  whose  facial 
expression  tended  to  severity.  He  minded 
his  own  business,  and  expected  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  do  likewise.  He  didn’t  look  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  win  a  popularity  con¬ 
test. 

That  Uncle  Sam  was  a  greathearted  man. 
The  rest  of  the  world  knew  he  could  be 
counted  on  any  time  there  was  a  genuine 
need  for  help.  It  also  knew  that  he  could 
spot  a  phony  or  a  blackmailer  two  oceans 
away,  and  for  that  it  respected  him. 

Says  Congressman  Gross  : 

“The  wreckage  of  history  is  well  marked 
with  the  tombstones  of  governments  whose 
leaders  suffered  from  the  fear  of  being  dis¬ 
liked.  Let  us  be  just  and  honest  with  Pan¬ 
ama  and  every  other  nation,  but  let  us  yield 
not  I  inch  to  those  who  attempt  to  do 
violence  to  our  sovereignty  and  self-respect.” 

We  imagine  the  big  majority  of  Americans 
will  buy  that. 
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Speech  of  Congressman  Lane  Before  Re¬ 
vere  (Mass.)  Golden  Age  Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  my  speech  before  the 
Golden  Age  Club  of  Revere,  Mass.,  on 
Sunday,  January  31,  1960: 

For  thousands  of  years,  man  has  considered 
It  to  be  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  re¬ 
spect  and  protect  the  aged. 

That  is  until  the  coming  of  the  factory 
system,  with  its  emphasis  upon  production 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

When  a  person  was  unable  to  produce,  due 
to  disability  or  age,  society  promptly  aban¬ 
doned  him  and  tried  to  salve  its  conscience 
by  accusing  him  of  failure  to  provide  for  a 
rainy  day. 

The  wealthy  of  those  days  who  had  fat¬ 
tened  on  the  labors  of  the  average  worker 
without  thinking  of  their  obligation  to  ar¬ 
range  for  some  form  of  security  in  return 
were  slow  to  learn. 

The  serious  and  prolonged  depression  of 
the  1930’s  which  threatened  the  very  exis- 
tense  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  shocked 
the  Nation  into  action. 

It  was  recognized  that  a  week’s  pay  alone 
was  not  sufficient  compensation  for  a  man’s 
labors. 

Something  else  was  needed  to  provide  in¬ 
come  during  periods  of  unemployment  and 
disability  and  during  old  age. 

It  was  then  that  the  concept  of  social 
Insurance  became  more  than  an  academic 
question. 

The  depression  taught  us  that  no  society 
can  survive  with  millions  of  unemployed  and 
millions  of  old  people  who  are  destitute  of 
income. 

Neither  the  WPA  nor  the  municipal  wel¬ 
fare  programs,  with  their  meager  benefits 
financed  entirely  out  of  public  revenues, 
could  solve  the  problem. 

Even  business  and  industry  began  to  see 
the  light.  When  many  millions  of  people 
are  unable  to  buy,  the  economy  as  a  whole  is 
bound  to  suffer. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Congress 
worked  on  social  insurance  legislation  to  be 
financed  through  taxes  levied  on  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employee  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  modest  but  steady  source  of  income 
to  people  after  their  working  years  were 
over. 

By  the  broad  term  “social  security”  we 
mean  such  varied  programs  as  aid  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  old-age  assistance,  and  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance. 

In  speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Revere 
Golden  Age  Club,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
old-age  assistance,  old-age  and  survivors  in¬ 
surance,  and  the  need  for  new  legislation  to 
provide  medical  and  hospital  benefits  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

Old-age  assistance  Is  local  relief  or  wel¬ 
fare  assistance,  paid  to  the  aged  who  are  in 
need,  and  who  do  not  qualify  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance.  It  is  sometimes 
utilized  to  supplement  the  latter  program 
where  OASI  benefits  are  too  low. 

Old-age  assistance  was  intended  to  cover 
the  gap  until  the  old-age  insurance  program 
was  developed  to  reach  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  Eventually,  because  nearly  all 
people  reaching  old  age  will  have  worked  in 
covered  employment,  or  will  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  who  was,  old-age  assistance  would 
largely  disappear,  and  would  be  replaced  by 


old-age  insurance  which  is  a  right  and  not 
a  charity. 

Money  to  buy  the  essentials  of  survival, 
such  as  food  and  shelter,  is  the  most  obvious 
and  urgent  need,  but  It  is  not  the  only  one. 
Take  the  case  of  Jane  Doe  for  example. 
She’s  the  elderly  widow  who  lives  in  a  two- 
room  walkup  flat.  Since  her  husband  died  3 
years  ago,  her  health  has  steadily  failed. 
More  and  more  of  her  time  has  been  spent 
within  the  four  walls  of  her  cramped  little 
housekeeping  rooms.  As  her  savings  ran 
low,  less  was  drawn  from  them  for  food  and 
needed  medical  care.  Like  a  shroud,  loneli¬ 
ness  and  irritation  settled  around  her.  Aid 
in  addition  to  an  old-age  assistance  check 
was  necessary  to  help  Mrs.  Doe  preserve  and 
strengthen  her  physical  and  emotional 
health.  It  was  essential  to  help  her  find 
some  satisfying  outlets  for  her  energies  and 
a  way  to  share  again  in  the  life  of  her 
community. 

The  work  of  public  welfare  staffs  directed 
toward  achieving  this  broad  goal  of  human 
well-being  is  what  is  generally  known  as 
social  services  in  public  assistance. 

But  the  older  people  themselves,  whether 
they  are  receiving  public  aid,  or  whether 
they  have  retired  on  the  old-age  insurance 
they  have  earned,  are  doing  something 
about  this  problem. 

The  Revere  Golden  Age  Club  is  proof  of 
that  fact. 

On  your  own  you  have  organized  this 
group  where  people  share  the  same  interests 
and  hobbies  and  find  happiness  in  com¬ 
panionship. 

Men  and  women  who  were  too  busy  work¬ 
ing  and  raising  families  during  their 
younger  years,  finally  reach  the  age  when 
they  are  free  to  do  the  things  that  were 
postponed. 

The  golden  age  should  be  Just  that,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  ripening  years,  but  in 
the  enjoyment  of  mature  satisfaction  as 
well. 

A  group  of  older  people  up  my  way  fre¬ 
quently  go  off  on  a  sight-seeing  bus  tour 
that  takes  thew  to  some  special  event,  or  to 
some  beautiful  or  historic  location  that  they 
missed  during  their  working  years.  They 
have  as  much  fun  planning  these  tours  as 
teenagers  planning  a  school  dance.  And 
when  the  trip  is  over,  they  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  one. 

There  should  be  more  of  these,  and  other 
pleasant  activities  for  retired  persons. 

That  will  be  possible  when  their  benefits 
are  increased. 

As  the  social  security  taxes  on  payrolls 
inch  upwards,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
monthly  checks  to  recipients  should  become 
more  substantial. 

For  the  intent  of  Congress  ever  since  the 
first  cautious  start  was  made  in  the  building 
of  a  true  social  security  system,  was  not  to 
provide  the  older  people  with  enough  in¬ 
come  to  pay  for  bread  and  clothing  and 
shelter  alone  but  with  that  extra  income  to 
do  with  as  they  pleased,  giving  them  the 
freedom  of  choice  that  adds  to  human 
dignity. 

The  present  benefits  from  old-age  in¬ 
surance  are  not  enough  for  this  purpose. 

Slowly  but  inevitably  they  will  be  raised 
to  close  the  cost-of-living  gap. 

But  we  also  need  fringe  benefits  for  the 
older  people,  including  special  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  and  provision  for  medical, 
hospital,  and  nursing-home  care. 

Last  year,  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  Washington, 
I  supported  H.R.  4700.  This  is  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Congressman  Forand  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  provide  that 
persons  eligible  for  old  age  and  survivors’ 
benefits  shall  also  be  eligible  for  medical  and 
hospital  benefits. 

If  and  when  this  bill  passes,  it  will  mean 
that  60  days  of  hospitalization  will  be  given 
in  any  12-month  period  to  those  who  have 
retired  under  OASI.  The  cost  will  be  paid 
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from  this  Federal  trust  fund  to  the  hospital, 
physician,  and  nursing  home  which  provides 
the  services. 

If  the  patient  is  transferred  to  a  nursing 
home  from  a  hospital,  and  if  the  services 
are  for  an  illness  or  condition  associated  with 
that  for  which  he  received  hospital  services, 
an  additional  60  days  of  nursing  home  care 
will  be  paid  for  from  the  trust  fund.  In  no 
case  shall  the  combined  total  exceed  120  days 
in  any  12-month  period. 

This  plan  of  health  benefits  would  be  of 
great  help  to  older  people  who  have  difficulty 
in  acquiring  private  insurance,  and  who 
often  neglect  themselves  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  medical 
services. 

Social  security  is  not  doing  the  job  when, 
as  at  present,  it  forces  its  so-called  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  seek  public  assistance  with  its 
degrading  means  test  and  when  it  fails  to 
provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care. 

The  Consumers’  League  of  New  York  re¬ 
ports  that  the  number  of  residents  of  that 
State  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  older,  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  2  million  mark.  The  league 
found  that  the  relief  costs  to  New  York  State 
can  be  reduced  and  much  unnecessary  suf¬ 
fering  for  the  older  citizens  can  be  avoided 
if  the  earned  retirement  benefits  under  the 
program  are  increased,  not  only  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  but  to  provide 
health  insurance  in  addition  to  monthly 
benefit  checks. 

The  mounting  number  of  aged  in  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care  will  not  permit  the  national 
conscience  to  evade  its  responsibilities  to 
the  older  citizens. 

The  aged  properly  resent  any  questions  by 
officials  as  to  the  resources  of  their  children. 
They  do  not  want  anyone  to  contact  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  they  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  parents. 

This  is  a  matter  of  personal  pride  that 
should  never  be  violated. 

With  this  in  mind;  social  security,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
must  be  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  as  a 
right  to  which  they  are  entitled  after  their 
long  years  of  work. 

Through  organizations  like  the  Golden  Age 
Club  of  Revere  the  general  public  is  ever 
reminded  that  respect  and  protection  for  the 
aged  of  today,  will  entitle  younger  people  to 
the  same  consideration  when  they  in  turn, 
become  the  senior  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  thought 
that  I  regard  monthly  checks,  or  insurance, 
as  the  complete  answer. 

By  your  own  initiative  in  forming  and 
supporting  the  Golden  Age  Club  you  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
your  members. 

The  ability  to  develop  new  programs  for 
your  own  happiness  and  fulfillment  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  all  your  fellow  Americans  admire. 

By  this  combination  of  Government  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  programs  organized  by  our 
retired  citizens  to  make  these  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  we  shall  build  a  social  security 
that  will  be  one  of  the  real  accomplishments 
of  our  civilization. 


Fewer  Farmers  Hasn’t  Solved  the 
Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  speak  for  themselves: 
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[Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Dec. 
30,1959] 

Fewer  Farmers  Hasn't  Solved  Income 
Problem 

Washington. — A  panel  of  agricultural 
economists  agreed  Tuesday  that  the  mass 
movement  away  from  farms  has  not  fulfilled 
predictions  that  such  a  shift  would  solve 
agriculture’s  problem  of  declining  income. 

Instead,  they  said,  the  migration  during 
the  past  quarter-century  has  created  new 
problems  for  rural  communities,  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  and  for  the  cities  to 
which  the  farm  people  have  come. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association,  Dale  E.  Hatha¬ 
way,  of  Michigan  State  University  said,  “there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  migration  has  appre¬ 
ciably  closed  the  gap  that  existed  in  per 
capita  incomes  of  farm  and  nonfarm 
people.” 

“Most  of  the  movement,”  he  said,  “has  been 
from  farms  with  few  resources.”  Thus  it  did 
not  leave  behind  income  possibilities  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  divide  among  those  remaining 
on  the  land. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Dec.  27, 
1959] 

American  Farmer  Is  Unsung  Hero 

The  unsung  hero,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  the  unrecognized  vic¬ 
tim,  of  the  fight  against  inflation  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  been  the  American 
farmer.  A  vast  supply  of  relatively  cheap 
food  has  offset  the  steadily  climbing  prices 
of  other  cost-of-living  items. 

The  average  American  consumer  spent  26.9 
percent  of  his  disposable  income  for  food  in 
1947.  In  1959  it  is  estimated  that  food  took 
only  20.8  percent  of  the  average  consumer’s 
disposable  income. 

Consumers’  disposable  income  rose  from 
$220  billion  in  1947  to  nearly  $335  billion  in 
1959.  Had  food  expenditures  risen  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  Nation’s  food  bill  this 
year  would  have  been  more  than  $90  billion 
instead  of  the  less  than  $70  billion  it  is  now 
estimated. 

The  addition  of  $20  billion  to  the  cost  of 
living  would  have  tremendously  increased 
the  pressure  of  Inflation.  Many  labor  wage 
scales  are  tied  by  contract  to  the  cost  of 
living,  so  such  additional  costs  would  have 
given  added  impetus  to  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

Consumers  have  a  real  bargain  in  food. 
Using  the  1947-49  average  as  100,  the  index 
of  retail  food  prices  has  gone  up  from  95.9 
to  only  116.1,  while  total  disposable  income 
has  risen  fjjom  97.4  in  1947  to  148.2  in  1959. 

The  farmer,  as  we  said,  is  the  victim.  His 
share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  has  de¬ 
clined  from  51  cents  in  1947  to  less  than  38 
cents  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Farm  market¬ 
ing  charges  have  increased  about  40  percent 
since  1947. 

Inflation  and  rising  costs  in  other  segments 
of  the  economy  have  the  farmer  in  a  bind. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  production,  interest,  taxes,  and  wages  have 
risen  from  240  percent  of  the  1910-14  parity 
base  period  in  1947  to  nearly  300  percent  in 
1959. 

Meanwhile  prices  received  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  have  declined  from  276  percent  of  the 
base  period  in  1947  to  around  230  percent  as 
1959  draws  to  an  end. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  a  wide  variety  of 
high-quality  foods  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  vast  economic  growth  during  the  postwar 
period.  Farmers  who  provided  that  food  have 
not  shared  fully  in  the  prosperity  to  which 
they  have  contributed  so  much. 

Our  vast  agricultural  production  is  a  main 
source  of  this  country’s  industrial,  military, 
political  and,  we  trust,  spiritual  leadership 
of  the  free  world. 


This  very  week  the  central  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  is  meeting  in  Moscow 
to  figure  out  ways  to  increase  agricultural 
production  in  Russia.  Khrushchev  and  his 
minions  recognize  Russian  agriculture  as  the 
weak  link  in  the  Communist  regime. 

Viewed  from  that  angle,  the  few  billions 
a  year  spent  in  efforts  to  keep  American  agri¬ 
culture  in  business  are  far  from  the  "scan¬ 
dal”  that  certain  groups  brand  the  farm 
programs. 

Admittedly  the  programs  we  have  now 
aren’t  working  very  well.  The  need  is  to 
develop  policies  that  will  work.  This  Nation 
can  well  afford  to  make  substantial  expendi¬ 
tures  to  shore  up  agriculture,  our  basic  in¬ 
dustry. 


Food-for-Peace  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  was  ex¬ 
tended  last  year,  there  is  still  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  a  bill,  S.  1711, 
which  would  transform  it  into  a  genu¬ 
ine  food-for-peace  program. 

This  measure  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  with  sponsors  from  both  parties. 
As  one  of  these  sponsors,  I  addressed 
the  Senate  in  support  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  last  August  24.  It  has 
wide  and  growing  support,  Mr.  President. 

Now  an  eloquent  new  voice  has  been 
raised  in  support  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  with  the  publication  in  the 
February  issue  of  Think  magazine  of  an 
article  written  by  Chester  Bowles  en¬ 
titled  “Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  Their 
Daily' Bread.”  From  his  experience  as 
our  Ambassador  to  India,  Mr.  Bowles 
speaks  with  authority  of  the  tremendous 
impact  this  program  would  have  in  the 
developing  countries,  and  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  it  would  make  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  ask  that  this  fine  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  Their  Daily 
Bread 

(By  Chester  Bowles,  U.S.  Congressman, 
Connecticut) 

It  will  be  ironic  indeed  if  history  records 
that  the  free  world  died  of  its  own  fat. 
Yet  this  may  happen  unless  we  shake  our¬ 
selves  loose  from' the  attitudes  of  mind  we 
have  developed  about  our  so-called  agricul¬ 
tural  burden  and  see  if  for  the  wealth 
that  it  really  is. 

While  much  of  the  world  is  under¬ 
nourished,  the  richness  of  our  land,  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  our  farmers,  the  mechanization  of 
our  farming  operations,  the  spectacular  im¬ 
provement  in  fertilizers,  seed  and  pesticides 
and  our  new  knowledge  of  the  growth  pat¬ 
terns  of  plants  and  livestock  have  combined 


to  expand  our  agricultural  productivity  far 
beyond  the  hopes  of  our  fathers.  Our 
granaries,  overflowing  with  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  our  abundant  stocks  of  rice,  mills 
products,  fats,  oils  and  cotton  are  major 
national  assets  that  can  and  should  be  In¬ 
vested  in  the  achievement  of  a  better  world. 

Almost  every  country  in  the  world  is  short 
of  food  and  must  import  at  great  cost  or 
allow  its  people  to  remain  undernourished,  a 
ready  target  for  disease  and  disillusionment. 
Such  conditions  are  a  major  stumbling  block 
to  political  stability  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  where  new  governments  are  struggling 
to  achieve  higher  standards  of  living. 

In  the  meantime,  the  biggest  single  prob¬ 
lem  facing  our  Soviet  competitors  continues 
to  be  food  production.  Even  more  critical 
is  the  dilemma  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
Peiping,  which  must  feed  650  million  people 
with  only  1.7  acres  of  land  for  each  family. 

Yet  here  is  the  United  States  of  America 
with  its  storage  bins  overflowing  with  abun¬ 
dance — wondering  what  in  the  world  to  do 
with  it  all. 

Dramatic  situations  require  dramatic  ac¬ 
tions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  through  our  postwar  relief  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  and,  particularly,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  known  as 
Public  Law  480,  was  set  up  to  donate,  barter, 
or  sell  America’s  agricultural  surpluses 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  American 
agencies. 

By  June  1959,  37  countries  had  bought 
U.S.  agricultural  products  in  exchange  for 
their  own  currencies,  with  sales  alone  total¬ 
ing  over  $5  billion.  Care  was  taken,  of 
course,  that  the  farm  commodities  concerned 
came  from  supplies  that  exceeded  an  effec¬ 
tive  dollar  demand  in  the  United  States  and 
that  the  normal  dollar  export  markets  were 
protected. 

As  a  result,  tens  of  millions  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  hungry  have  been 
fed.  And  the  foreign  currencies  involved 
have  largely  been  turned  into  foreign  loans 
for  economic  and  social  development  proj¬ 
ects.  So  our  assistance  is  doing  a  double 
duty. 

A  typical  sales  agreement  under  this  law 
is  a  complicated  transaction.  But  basically, 
this  is  how  the  system  works: 

Suppose  for  example,  that  we  should  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Brazil 
to  sell  surplus  wheat.  It  would  cover  the 
value  and  kinds  of  commodities  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced,  the  period  of  time  involved,  safe¬ 
guarding  of  usual  markets  and  the  assurance 
of  use  as  intended,  the  exchange  rate,  and 
the  highly  important  allocation  of  the  foreign 
currencies  among  the  many  authorized 
purposes. 

After  the  agreement  is  signed  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  authorized,  banks  in  both  countries 
must  be  designated  and  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment  sent  to  the  U.S.  bank  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  foreign  bank  eventually  pays  the  value 
of  the  sale  by  depositing  local  currency  to 
the  account  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  rather  than 
crediting  dollars  to  the  account  of  the  desig¬ 
nated  U.S.  bank. 

Good  as  this  program  has  been.  It  contains 
several  basic'  deficiencies  in  law,  in  spirit, 
and  in  administration,  most  of  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  assumption  that  our  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  is  really  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  surplus  problem. 

Almost  all  agricultural  economists  refute 
this  narrow  view.  For  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  6  to  10  percent  more  agricultural  goods 
than  can  be  sold  through  commercial  chan- 
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nels.  Long-range  projections  indicate  that 
this  surplus  will  persist  for  some  years 
ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  can¬ 
not  maintain  their  freedom  unless  they  pro¬ 
vide  their  people  with  greater  opportunities 
and  a  better  life.  If  all  hopes  for  free¬ 
dom  disappear  there,  then  the  prospects  for 
peace  will  grow  dim  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

Our  experience,  as  we  have  seen,  estab¬ 
lished  the  guidelines.  The  underdeveloped 
nations  have  ample  manpower  to  do  the 
work  that  must  be  done.  As  their  reserves 
of  food  and  cotton  fiber  grow,  they  can 
pay  the  workers  modest  wages  without  driv¬ 
ing  up  the  prices  of  the  basic  commodities. 

This  means  that  by  careful  planning  in 
partnership  with  these  hard-pressed  new  na¬ 
tions,  we  can  indirectly  turn  our  surplus 
foods  into  new  roads,  schools,  and  factories — 
into  healthier  people  capable  of  producing 
by  their  own  labor  new  free  societies  that 
can  ultimately  take  their  rightful  place 
among  the  more  prosperous  nations. 

The  sales  of  food  and  fiber  which  we  have 
already  made  have  accumulated  a  credit  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  some  $2  billion  of  un¬ 
used  “soft  currencies.”  Some  say  that  this 
is  the  point  at  which  to  stop.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  should  be  the'  beginning. 

Some  of  these  soft  currencies  generated  by 
our  food  sales  abroad  should,  of  course,  be 
put  aside  to  cover  the  expenses  of  our  mis¬ 
sions  in  these  countries.  But  the  bulk  of 
those  currencies,  paid  by  those  who  have 
bought  the  food  locally,  should  be  loaned 
back  to  pay  the  cost  of  local  wages  and  local 
materials.  Any  good  businessman  would 
make  his  money  work  for  him. 

The  law  authorizes  a  number  of  uses  for 
foreign  currencies  which,  if  imaginatively 
promoted,  could  turn  our  present  program  to 
far  more  productive  use. 

But  these  purposes  are  stated  too  restrict- 
ively  in  the  current  legislation,  and  addi¬ 
tional  limitations  written  into  the  law  seri¬ 
ously  weaken  its  scope.  We  can  and  should 
expand  Public  Law  480  commensurate  with 
the  tremendous  opportunities  actually  fac¬ 
ing  us.  v 

For  instance,  the  need  for  more  new 
schools  and  more  teachers  in  all  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  is  enormous.  People  who 
are  better  nourished  and  better  educated 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  summon  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  abilities  which  are  necessary  for  their 
own  successful  economic  development.* 

Soft  currencies  can  also  be  used  to  finance 
the  publication  of  millions  of  good  books  in 
dozens  of  different  languages  to  sell  to  idea- 
hungry  Africans,  Asians  and  Latin  Americans 
for  a  few  cents  each. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  should,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  given  outright  in  cases 
of  famine  or  disaster. 

Admittedly,  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  the 
only  free  nation  with  high  agricultural  ca¬ 
pacity.  We  must  find  a  way  to  join  hands 
with  Canada  and  Australia  and  other  food¬ 
exporting  nations  in  using  our  agricultural 
abundance  for  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  free  world. 

At  this  early  stage  we  probably  must  op¬ 
erate  on  a  bilateral  basis.  But  our  long- 
range  objective  should  be  multilateral  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  use  of  international 
agencies  in  achieving  our  common  ends. 

BANKS  FOR  FOOD 

A  forward  step  would  be  the  storage  abroad 
in  United  Food  Banks  of  a  major  part  of  our 
food  reserves.  This  idea  has  been  developed 
and  discussed  before  the  United  Nations  and 
the  U.S.  Congress.  At  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1960,  thoughtful  citizens  throughout 
America  should  press  for  legislative  action. 
It  is  morally  wrong  and  politically  stupid  to 


allow  our  stored  commodities  to  become  a 
wasting  asset. 

We  should  undertake  to  store  at  least  one 
half  of  our  entire  grain  surpluses  abroad  in 
well  protected  U.S.  food  banks  as  a  visible  as¬ 
surance  against  the  traditional  dangers  of 
famine  and  disease,  and  as  a  dramatic  dem- 
instration  of  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  see  that  no  one  starves  while  we 
have  food  to  spare. 

A  look  at  the  mechanics  suggests  that  such 
a  program  would  in  fact  save  the  American 
taxpayer  considerable  money.  It  now  costs 
our  Government  20  cents  to  store  a  bushel 
of  grain  for  1  year.  Yet  it  costs  only  38 
cents  to  ship  a  bushel  of  grain  to  India  or 
Iran.  This  means  that  in  2  years  we  can  pay 
the  full  cost  of  each  shipment  and  start  to 
save  money. 

The  total  annual  cost  for  storage,  interest 
and  handling  charges  on  delivery  of  our 
stored  grain  is  now  $1  billion.  If  we  shipped 
half  of  it  to  food  Banks  in  India,  North 
Africa,  Indonesia,  the  Middle  East,  Egypt  and 
other  countries  with  short  or  uncertain  food 
supplies,  and  stored  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
recipient  country  in  storage  warehouses  built 
by  local  currencies,  the  savings  to  us  over 
the  years  would  run  into  the  billions. 

So  any  way  that  you  look  at  the  question — 
from  a  moral,  political  or  dollars  and  cents 
point  of  view — the  setting  up  of  these  food 
banks  makes  sense. 

We  would  want,  of  course,  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  well  constructed  so  that  the 
grain  would  be  protected  against  spoilage 
and  vermin.  We  would  also  need  written 
agreements  so  that  each  government  would 
draw  on  its  grain  reserves  only  in  accordance 
with  standards  mutually  agreed  to. 

Donation  in  case  of  actual  failure  of  a 
harvest  would,  of  course,  have  top  priority. 
Grain  from  the  food  banks  should  also  be 
available  for  donation  or  sale  as  a  protection 
against  soaring  food  prices  if  the  recipient 
country  encountered  a  critically  inflationary 
situation  due  to  general  food  shortages. 

In  judging  world  food  needs  we  should 
look  beyond  the  old  colonial  standards  which 
were  based  on  the  amount  of  food  required 
for  a  man  just  to  go  on  existing,  sitting 
under  a  tree,  somehow  getting  by. 

Substantially  more  food  is  required  if  he 
is  to  do  a  good  day’s  work  building  a  road, 
a  school,  a  health  clinic  or  an  irrigation 
ditch.  Under  such  circumstances  the  daily 
caloric  requirement  jumps  from  about  1,600 
calories  to  2,600  or  2,800. 

This  means  that  as  people  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  step  up  their  programs  of 
work  and  expansion  which  is  what  they  are 
doing  and  must  do,  the  daily  caloric  require¬ 
ment  for  the  same  number  of  people,  without 
consideration  for  the  increase  in  population. 
Jumps  enormously. 

For  instance,  the  food  needs  of  the  new 
awakening  India  are  such  that  her  Govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  push  her  annual  food 
grains  production  from  78  million  tons  tq. 
110  million  within  the  next  7  years.  That  is 
a  formidable  production  goal,  but  the  In¬ 
dians  are  determined  to  reach  it. 

Let's  hope  that  they  succeed.  But  in  the 
meantime,  by  building  and  stocking  a  net¬ 
work  of  food  banks  across  India,  we  can  help 
remove  the  immediate  fear  of  hunger  that 
undermines  morale  and  leads  to  private  food 
hoarding  and  speculation. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  impact  of  such  action  in  India  and  other 
nations  in  similar  circumstances.  When  we 
consider  the  schools,  irrigation,  and  other 
development  projects  that  can  be  financed 
with  the  local  currencies  paid  for  this  food 
and  fiber,  the  economic  and  political  impli¬ 
cations  become  doubly  dramatic. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  have  always  led  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence.  In  northern  India,  for 
instance,  much  depends  each  year  on  the 
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winter  rains.  Some  years  they  come  and 
some  years  they  don’t. 

Two  years  ago  I  rode  through  the  Punjab 
when  rains  happened  to  come  in  abundance. 
For  200  miles  we  drove  through  groups  of 
happy  villagers  singing,  dancing,  laughing 
and  smiling.  Now  they  knew  that  their 
crops  would  be  good.  For  the  new  year  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  that  their  children 
would  go  hungry. 

PUT  FOOD  TO  WORK 

The  benefits  of  the  long-term,  common- 
sense,  businesslike  use  of  our  abundant 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  which  I  have  out¬ 
lined  would  accrue  not  only  to  people  in  the 
developing  countries.  It  would  also  benefit 
our  own  farms  and,  indeed,  all  of  us  who  can 
prosper  over  the  long  haul  only  as  living 
standards  rise  and  as  new  world  markets 
open. 

Yet  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  such  a  program  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  peaceful  world.  If  we  are  ever 
to  live  in  such  a  world,  we  must  work  and 
plan  to  build  it. 

If  we  continue  to  allow  $10  billion  in  food 
and  fiber  reserves  to  lie  idle  in  a  hungry  and 
impoverished  world,  we  will  fail  to  live  up 
to  our  Judaeo-Christian  heritage.  We  will 
also  commit  a  political  blunder  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  find  it  difficult 
to  understand. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  recognize  the  challenge  in 
the  next  few  months  and  boldly  act  to 
meet  it. 


A  Bill  To  Provide  Medical  Scholarships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  legislation  which  will 
influence  the  number  and  help  assure 
the  quality  of  physicians  for  our  growing 
population  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  ask  themselves 
one  simple  question:  Are  you  willing  to 
entrust  the  health  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  proportionately  fewer  doctors  of 
lesser  competence,  as  compared  with  to¬ 
day?  If  your  answer  to  that  question  is 
“No,”  as  it  must  be,  then  I  ask  your 
interest  and  support  in  the  bill  which  I 
place  before  you. 

The  facts  that  underlie  this  bill  are 
hard,  but  not  cold. 

Some  of  our  better  medical  schools  are 
admitting  students  with  a  C  average  in 
their  undergraduate  work. 

Ten  years  ago,  40  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  accepted  by  medical  schools  had 
an  A  average  in  their  undergraduate 
work;  today,  only  18  percent  have  an  A 
average. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  medical 
school  has  declined  by  about  one-third 
since  1950. 

The  present  ratio  of  physicians  to  pop¬ 
ulation  is  considered  by  experts  to  be 
the  minimum  essential  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  health ;  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  physicians  graduated  annually 
must  be  increased  by  50  percent  if  that 
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ratio  is  to  be  maintained  as  our  popula¬ 
tion  reaches  upward  toward  the  200 
million  mark. 

The  implications  of  such  facts  are 
perfectly  obvious.  We  are  threatened 
with  a  shortage  of  physicians.  And  we 
are  already  faced  with  a  decline  in  the 
caliber  of  students  entering  medical 
schools. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  no  remedial 
action  of  consequence  will  take  place 
unless  the  Federal  Government  acts  in 
a  positive  and  constructive  way.  With 
leadership  and  stimulus  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  States  and  local  institutions  will 
carry  their  share  of  this  grave  national 
responsibility. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  U.S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  initiate  a  $10  million 
a  year  program  of  scholarships  provid¬ 
ing  up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year  to  se¬ 
lected  students  in  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry.  The  Federal 
funds  would  be  matched  by  State  funds, 
and  State  commissions  would  select  those 
receiving  scholai’ship  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  need. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  threatened  short¬ 
age  to  which  this  bill  is  directed  in  terms 
of  both  number  and  quality. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  number  ques¬ 
tion  first. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  has  an 
indirect  relationship  to  the  supply  of 
physicians  and  dentists  in  the  years 
ahead.  By  increasing  the  number  and 
quality  of  applicants  for  medical  and 
dental  education,  it  will  serve  as  a  pres¬ 
sure  on  States  and  institutions  to  provide 
additional  resources — either  to  create 
new  schools,  or  to  expand  existing 
schools — so  that  the  well  qualified  young 
men  and  women  can  study  in  their 
chosen  field. 

A  much  more  direct  way  of  increasing 
present  enrollment — and  thus  the  num¬ 
ber  of  graduate  physicians  and  dentists — 
is  by  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
I  inti'oduced  legislation  that  would  au¬ 
thorize  matching  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  medical  and 
dental  education,  paralleling  the  existing 
and  highly  successful  Public  Health 
Service  program  of  grants  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  health  research  facil¬ 
ities.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  vital 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted,  and  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
especially  those  serving  on  the  committee 
responsible  for  health  legislation,  to  see 
that  this  2d  session  does  not  come  to  a 
close  without  action  that  will  stimulate 
the  renovation  and  modernization  of  our 
existing  medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic 
schools,  and — even  more  important  in 
the  long  run — the  creation  of  new 
schools. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
sought,  but  did  not  get,  the  suppoi’t  of 
the  executive  branch  on  this  construc¬ 
tion  grant  legislation.  I  shall  not  bur¬ 
den  you  with  the  details  of  my  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  President.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  a  now-familiar  pattern:  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  recognized,  somebody  should  do 
something  about  it,  preferably  not  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  matter  is 
under  study  and  may  be  accorded  token 
support  if  the  pressures  are  great 


enough.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  take 
nearly  10  years  to  build  and  graduate 
the  first  class  from  a  new  medical  school, 
and  present  schools  can  barely  keep  up 
with  their  present  enrollment  and  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  expand  unless  they  get  a 
kind  of  support  they  are  not  now  get¬ 
ting. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people  a 
few  years  hence  will  understand  if  we 
today,  knowing  the  facts,  deliberately 
place  their  health  in  jeopardy  by  not 
planning  and  building  facilities  to  train 
enough  doctors  to  give  them  superior 
medical  and  dental  care? 

But  the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  fo¬ 
cused  primarily  on  quality,  not  numbers. 

All  sorts  of  reasons  are  given  why 
medical  education  and  a  medical  career 
no  longer  attract  as  many  qualified  col¬ 
lege  students  as  they  used  to. 

Some  of  these  i-easons  are  bound  up 
in  intangibles.  There  are  those  who 
would  point  to  the  increasingly  mate- 
x'ialistic  point  of  view  in  our  society,  to 
the  diminishing  rewards  in  a  life  of  serv¬ 
ice,  to  deterioration  in  the  image  of 
the  physician  today,  to  general  failures 
of  today’s  yoxxng  people  to  accept  i'e- 
sponsibility  to  contribute  something  to 
our  society  instead  of  merely  taking  from 
it. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  these  views.  I 
have  a  fundamental  faith  in  the  innate 
strength  of  the  American  people  in  both 
an  individual  and  a  community  sense. 
And  I  have  a  deep:rooted  conviction  that 
we  can  and  will  meet  boldly  the  chal¬ 
lenges  that  confront  us  as  we  stride  into 
a  decade  that  may  well  encompass  the 
acid  test  of  our  democracy. 

No — I  believe  it  is  factors  that  are  far 
more  real  and  immediate  and  practical 
that  tend  to  influence  some  of  our  most 
promising  young  people  against  choosing 
to  pursue  careers  in  medicine  and  related 
fields. 

One  such  factor  is  the  factor  of  time. 
The  avei'age  American  finishes  high 
school  at  age  17  or  18.  If  he  has  the 
interest  and  potential  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  if  he  is  considering  medicine 
as  a  career,  what  does  he  see  ahead  of 
him?  Four  years  of  college,  4  years  of 
medical  school,  a  year  of  internship,  2 
years  of  residency  (if  he  wants  to  spe¬ 
cialize — and  most  young  physicians  do — 
plus  probably  2  years  of  military  service 
under  the  doctor  draft  law.  Thus  the 
high-school  student  sees  this  choice  of 
career  as  another  10-12  years  of  edu¬ 
cation  before  he  can  settle  down  to 
earning  a  living. 

Related  to  the  factor  of  time  is  the 
factor  of  money.  The  cost  of  a  medical 
education  to  the  individual  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  can  be  overwhelming.  Those  in  mod¬ 
est  circumstances,  regardless  of  intei'est 
and  capacity,  will  think  long  and  hard 
befoi-e  accepting  the  burden  of  such  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  some  scholarships  and 
loan  programs,  of  course.  But  they 
barely  scratch  the  surface  in  terms  of 
the  need.  At  the  end  of  medical  school, 
about  one-third  of  all  graduates  are  at 
least  $2,000  in  debt.  Some  17  percent 
have  debts  of  $5,000  or  more.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  hardship  and 
sacrifice  of  their  families.  Many  mar¬ 


ried  medical  students — three-fifths  of 
them  marry  before  they  graduate — owe 
their  medical  education  to  their  wives, 
who  must  work  to  suppox-t  the  family 
throughout  the  long  educational  period. 
And  even  after  finishing  medical  school 
the  low  income  status  continues  during 
internship,  residency  training,  and  mili- 
tai-y  service.  For  a  great  many  families 
in  the  middle  and  low  income  groups,  the 
financial  prospect  is  too  frightening  to 
face,  and  the  individual  chooses  another 
career  in  which  the  cost  of  education  is 
less  and  the  return  on  the  investment 
more  immediate. 

In  addition  to  time  and  money,  there 
are  other  factors  at  work  in  the  quali¬ 
tative  and  numerical  decline  in  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  medical  and  re¬ 
lated  schools. 

One  of  these  is  quite  personal:  many 
young  people  want  to  settle  down,  marry, 
and  have  families  while  they  are  young. 
It  is  very  hard  to  do  this  during  the 
medical  educational  process  unless  there 
is  a  strong  source  of  outside  support. 

Another  factor  is  competing  fields.  As 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  give  impetus  to 
higher  education  in  physics  and  other 
scientific  fields,  and  significant  support 
is  available  at  graduate  and  postgrad¬ 
uate  levels.  Since  similar  support  is  not 
available  for  medical  and  dental  stu¬ 
dents,  it  is  xxnderstandable  that  many 
of  the  brightest  yoxxng  people  choose  to 
climb  the  rungs  of  the  scientific  career 
ladder. 

Paradoxically,  for  those  who  do  choose 
and  remain  in  medicine,  the  need  to 
make  money  once  training  is  finally  com¬ 
pleted  is  so  great  that  the  less  i-ewarding 
positions  in  fiscal  terms — such  as  teach¬ 
ing,  research,  public  health,  and  military 
medicine — often  must  be  rejected,  de¬ 
spite  the  individual’s  preference,  because 
he  simply  must  start  to  earn  money  and 
pay  back  his  debts. 

Since  the  health  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  is  one  of  our  most  precious  national 
resources,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  let  it 
be  jeopardized  by  compromising  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  those  who  take 
care  of  the  people’s  health. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  is  of  course 
not  the  total  answer.  It  is,  however, 
a  sound  beginning,  based  on  principles 
that  assure  the  independence  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  institutiorxs,  the  integrity 
of  States,  and  collaboration  without  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  provides  for  scholarships  of 
up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den¬ 
tistry.  State  commissions  would  select 
recipients  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and  their  need  for  assistance.  The 
commissions  would  also  review  the  stu¬ 
dents  perfox-mance  annually  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  eligibility  to  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  funds. 

One-half  the  cost  of  the  scholarships 
would  be  borne  by  the  States.  In  order 
to  receive  Federal  funds,  each  State 
would  be  required  to  subnrxit  to  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  an  acceptable  plan  for 
administering  the  scholarship  funds. 

The  bill  authox-izes  an  initial  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  and  $10  million  for  the  succeeding 
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nine  fiscal  years,  to  be  allotted  propor¬ 
tionately  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  populations  between  the  ages 
20-24  inclusive.  The  lesser  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  first  year  is  to  allow  the 
States  sufficient  opportunity  to  initiate 
this  program. 

When  matched  with  State  funds,  the 
$10  million  in  Federal  funds  would  make 
it  possible  for  8,000  medical  students  to 
receive  $2,500  scholarships  each  year. 
This  means  that — after  the  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
perhaps — one-fourth  of  all  present  med¬ 
ical  school  students  would  be  partially 
financed  under  these  scholarships. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  average 
expenditures  of  medical  students  are  in 
excess  of  $3,000  a  year,  so  a  scholarship 
under  this  legislation  does  not  cover  the 
full  cost  of  the  individual  student. 

I  seek  your  support  of  this  bill.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  it.  The  need  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  facts  obtained  from  medi¬ 
cal  school  admissions  offices.  And  it  has 
been  clearly  recognized  and  forthrightly 
stated  by  a  group  of  distinguished  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  In  their  report. 
Physicians  for  a  Growing  America,  the 
consultant  group,  chaired  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bane,  for  many  years  the  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments  said : 

The  Federal  Government  should  establish 
educational  grants-in-aid  for  medical  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need,  similar 
in  value  and  proportionate  in  number  to 
grants  now  made  to  graduate  students  in 
other  fields  of  specialization.  These  educa¬ 
tional  grants  should  be  available  to  students 
so  that  they  could  attend  a  medical  school 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

What  my  bill  does,  in  effect,  is  to  ful¬ 
fill  that  statement  of  a  most  pressing 
need. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  for  medi¬ 
cal  and  related  education,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks, 
we  simply  cannot  wait.  We  must  act, 
and  act  now,  if  we  are  to  begin  to  turn 
the  tide  toward  keen  competition  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  medical  schools  and  the  grad¬ 
ual  expansion  of  our  graduating'  classes. 

I  feel  this  way  about  it. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  1950's 
to  strengthen  and  broaden  our  research 
effort  in  the  health  sciences.  Sound  re¬ 
search  porjects  are  virtually  assured  of 
long-term  support,  and  we  are  invest¬ 
ing  sizable  amounts  of  money  in  the 
development  of  research  manpower  and 
research  facilities  for  an  even  more  in¬ 
tensive  search  for  new  knowledge  in  the 
years  ahead.  Our  patterns  of  research 
support  are  still  imperfect.  No  way  has 
yet  been  devised  to  provide  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  health  research  that  are 
stable,  adequately  remunerative,  and 
professionally  rewarding.  Moreover,  the 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  other 
research  centers  are  desperate  for  oper¬ 
ating  funds  that  will  strengthen  them 
as  institutions  and  permit  them  to 
achieve  greater  independence  and  exer¬ 
cise  greater  leadership  as  we  face  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  social 
challenges  that  surely  confront  us.  I 


feel  sure  that  these  problems  of  research 
support  can  and  will  be  solved. 

As  a  Federal  Government,  we  cannot 
discharge  our  responsibilities  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  research  functions  of  non- 
federal  institutions  but  ignoring  their 
capacity  to  perform  their  educational 
missions.  Our  experience  in  research 
demonstrates  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  actively  and  broadly  support 
university  activity  without  domination, 
control,  and  interference.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  medical  and  related  edu¬ 
cation.  We  can  assist  the  schools  in 
constructing  new  and  modernizing  ex¬ 
isting  facilities.  And  we  can  assist  de- 
serving  and  needy  students  by  defraying 
part  of  the  high  cost  of  extended  spe¬ 
cialized  education  that  prepares  them 
for  lives  of  service  to  the  people.  We 
can  do  both  of  these  within  existing 
policies  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  nonfederal 
institutions  and  to  individual  citizens, 
and  we  can  do  it  without  raising  any  of 
the  ugly  specters  about  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education  that  are  so  often  used 
as  rationalizations  for  inaction. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  that  I  place  be¬ 
fore  you  is  simply  to  place  medical  and 
dental  education  on  a  comparable  status 
with  advanced  education  in  the  sciences. 
We  can  do  nothing  to  ease  or  shorten 
the  strenuous  course  of  study  required 
to  equip  a  young  man  or  woman  for 
competency  in  the  medical  professions. 
But  we  can  and  should  take  positive 
action  to  ease  the  intolerable  financial 
burden  which  these  young  people  must 
now  shoulder  in  order  to  perform  this 
service  to  humanity. 


The  Chaotic  State  of  Highway  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  January  25, 1860 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  numerous  means  for  increasing  safe 
driving  on  the  Nation’s  highways  is  that 
of  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code 
by  all  States.  The  beneficial  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  many,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  would  be  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  maze  of  confusing- 
traffic  laws  encountered  by  a  person  driv¬ 
ing  from  State  to  State.  Adoption  of  the 
Uniform  Code  would  not  only  enhance 
driving  safety,  but  it  would  make  it 
easier  to  deal  with  offenders  on  an  inter¬ 
state  basis. 

I  have  long-  supported  these  views.  The 
New  York  State  -Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Problems,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  strongly  endorsed 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  as  a  pattern 
for  all  States  to  follow.  The  rules  of  the 
road  provisions  of  the  code  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  New  York  law  in  1957  following 
the  joint  committee’s  recommendations 
and  approval  by  the  State  legislature. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  in  New  York 
and  other  States  to  adopt  further  pro¬ 
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visions  of  the  code  but  the  pace  is  beset 
with  delays.  The  urgency  of  securing  in¬ 
creased  adoption  of  the  code  by  the 
States  is  such  that  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  use  its  best  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  development.  The  situation 
is  critical  enough  to  demand  some  such 
leadership  on  the  Federal  level. 

A  concise  summation  of  the  need  for 
greater  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Ve¬ 
hicle  Code  was  set  forth  in  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Janu¬ 
ary  30.  I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks : 

The  Chaotic  State  of  Highway  Law 

The  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Nation’s  Capital,  happens  to  lie  on 
the  border  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland.  To  the  interstate  motorist 
this  accident  of  geography  might  be  of  only 
incidental  interest,  but  for  one  thing;  ac¬ 
cording  to  D.C.  law,  the  car  in  a  traffic  circle 
has  the  right  of  way.  But  in  Maryland  the 
car  entering  has  the  right  of  way. 

History  doesn’t  record  whether  two  law- 
abiding  drivers  have  ever  played  Alphonse 
and  Gaston  there,  backing  up  traffic  from 
Boston  to  Miami.  But  the  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  does  point  up  the  countless  contra¬ 
dictions,  confusions  and  absurdities  of  law 
that  are  at  once  a  nuisance  and  a  hazard  to 
the  interstate  driver — which  means  to  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  who  drives  at  all. 

(Editor’s  Note. — This  slightly  overstates 
the  actual  situation,  according  to  District 
Highway  Director  Harold  Aitken.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  one,  not  of  regulation,  but  of  sign 
placement.  On  the  District  side  of  the  circle 
there  are  stop  signs  on  connecting  streets, 
thus  giving  traffic  in  the  circle  the  right  of 
way.  On  the  Maryland  side  there  are  no 
signs,  and  consequently  traffic  entering  the 
circle  from  the  right — namely,  the  connect¬ 
ing  streets — has  the  right  of  way.) 

The  maritime  nations  of  the  world  long 
ago  got  together  on  a  single  set  of  traffic 
laws  for  the  high  seas.  But  the  several 
States  of  our  own  indissoluble  Union  have 
not  been  so  cooperative  with  regard  to  the 
Nation’s  ever  more  crowded  highways,  with 
the  result  that  what  is  required  in  one  State 
Is  often  illegal  in  another 

The  conflicts  are  annoying  in  matters  such 
as  parking,  traffic  signs  and  road  markings; 
they  are  downright  dangerous  when  right-of- 
way  is  involved,  or  passing  and  turning 
rules,  or  what  to  do  when  approaching  a 
stopped  schoolbus. 

And  the  confusion  is  needless. 

Way  back  in  1926,  long  before  the  tail  fin 
was  even  a  designer’s  dream,  an  officially 
appointed  committee  of  experts  sifted  the 
traffic  laws  of  all  the  States  and,  taking  the 
best  from  each,  drew  up  a  uniform  vehicle 
code.  This  has  been  constantly  revised  and 
kept  up  to  date  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances, 
now  an  arm  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Highway  Safety. 

But  State  legislatures  have  still  held  out. 
The  New  York  Legislature,  to  its  credit,  in 
1957  enacted  the  rules-of-the-road  section  of 
the  uniform  vehicle  code  practically  ver¬ 
batim.  Wisconsin  and  Nevada  have  recently 
done  the  same,  and  a  number  of  other  States 
have  been  adopting  parts  of  it  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 

A  recent  check,  however,  showed  the  rules 
of  the  road  in  10  States  still  (after  34  years) 
not  even  in  ‘‘substantiar’  agreement  with 
the  code,  while  many  others  differ  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  And  14  failed  to  conform  even 
“substantially”  on  license  requirements,  an 
equal  number  on  accident  reports  and  on 
vehicle  equipment,  and  34  on  periodic 
inspection  requirements. 
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Getting  together  on  the  rules  of  the  road 
clearly  has  first  priority.  Eut  as  long  as  a 
license  to  drive  in  one  State  is  a  license  to 
drive  in  all,  each  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
others’  in  keeping  unsafe  vehicles  out  of 
interstate  traffic. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  extending 
reciprocity  on  traffic  offenses  has  been  the 
disparity  among  State  laws.  Get  the  laws 
in  line  with  one  another,  and  offenders  can 
better  be  dealt  with  on  an  interstate  basis. 

Furthermore,  we  should  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  coordinating  our  traffic  laws  with 
those  of  other  nations,  with  the  volume  of 
international  travel  rapidly  increasing  and 
with  many  travelers-  going  by  car. 

Of  first  importance,  however,  is  for  all 
50  of  our  own  motorized  United  States  to 
get  together.  The  uniform  vehicle  code  is 
written;  it  has  been  amply  tested;  it  needs 
only  to  be  adopted.  Which  means,  simply, 
legislative  action  by  States. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  automobile  an 
estimated  60  million  Americans  have  been 
killed  or  injured  on  the  roads.  In  1958, 
deaths  totaled  36,700,  injuries  2,825,000.  A 
lot  of  these  persons  would  be  alive  and  un¬ 
injured  today  if  all  drivers  on  the  same  roads 
had  a  single  set  of  rules  to  drive  by.  And 
34  years  is  long  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
have  stalled  on  adopting  those  rules. 


Deficiency  Payments  Plan  Is  Under  Attack 
by  Canadian  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  so  concerned  about  the  continuing 
farm  problems  in  the  United  States  we 
tend  to  forget,  at  times,  that  other 
countries  also  face  serious  farm  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  postwar  world.  Canada, 
for  example,  which  has  experimented 
with  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  is  now  having  headaches  with  its 
latest  experiment. 

E.  W.  Keickhefer,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Plainsman,  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  writes 
some  interesting  observations  in  his 
farm  column  which  my  colleagues  may 
find  it  profitable  to  read.  It  deals  with 
the  farm  problems  of  Canada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deficiency  Payments  Plan  Is  Under  Attack 
by  Canadian  Farmers 
(By  E.  W.  (Kieck)  Kieckhefer) 

Trouble  is  brewing  In  Canada  over  the  new 
program  to  give  hog  raisers  and  egg  producers 
deficiency  payments  instead  of  straight  price 
supports. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  makes  a  limited  deficiency  pay¬ 
ment  to  farmers  if  the  12-month  national 
average  price  falls  below  a  determined  “fair” 
price. 

The  egg  program  has  been  In  effect  for 
several  months.  The  hog  program  began 
just  last  month. 


One  of  the  Conservative  government’s  own 
supporters  denounced  the  plan  in  a  party 
caucus  last  week  and  there  were  attacks  upon 
it  also  at  the  meetings  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture  at  Toronto.  Farm¬ 
ers  claim  the  plan  is  not  giving  them  ade¬ 
quate  income  insurance. 

Grade  A  egg  prices  were  down  to  15  cents 
a  dozen  at  Winnipeg  last  week  and  grade 
C  eggs  were  down  to  7  cents  a  dozen. 
Grade  A  hogs  were  selling  for  $18.75  and 
sows  mostly  $10  to  $11. 

Agriculture  Minister  Harkness  in  a  speech 
to  Commons  in  Ottawa  said  the  system 
meant  producers  were  guaranteed  a  support 
price  for  the  year,  to  the  extent  that  their 
average  return  fell  below  the  guaranteed 
price. 

The  payment,  he  explained,  was  not  guar¬ 
anteed  on  each  individual  sale.  Such  pay¬ 
ments,  he  said,  would  be  “hopelessly  expen¬ 
sive”  and  there  would  be  no  incentive  for 
the  farmer  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for 
his  products. 

Harkness  said  that  because  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  program  marketings  of  hogs  and  eggs 
will  be  lower  this  year  and  as  a  result  there 
may  be  some  decline  in  the  farmers’  gross 
income.  All  Government  efforts  were  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  ipcome,  he  added,  but  it  never 
claimed  it  had  completely  succeeded  in  doing 
so. 


Colonel  Griffin  Reports  on  the  Soviet 
Scene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Monterey  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald,  Mr.  Allen  Griffin,  spent 
36  days  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  1959,  observing  the 
Soviet  Russian  scene.  Since  he  made  a 
similar  trip  in  1931,  his  impressions  of 
developments  in  this  vast  land  over  the 
past  generation  are  important  to  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  understanding  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  world  communism. 

Mr.  Griffin  founded  his  newspaper  in 
1921  and  has  been  its  publisher  ever 
since.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice,  both  as  a  civilian  and  as  a  soldier. 
He  served  in  both  world  wars,  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  infantry  in  World  War  I  and 
as  a  colonel  commanding  the  13th  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment  of  the  8th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  in  World  War  II.  He  has  received 
medals  too  numerous  to  mention;  but  I 
would  at  least  like  to  cite  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star, 
the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  (France).  One 
of  his  many  civilian  public  offices  was 
that  of  Director  of  the  Far  East  Division 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  held  in  1950-51. 

Colonel  Griffin  has  reported  to  his 
readers  in  a  series  of  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  paper  during  October  and 
November  1959.  These  20  articles  were 
later  reprinted  in  booklet  form.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  length  of  the  booklet  pre¬ 


cludes  my  entering  all  of  it  into  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  so  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  could  share  all  the  experiences, 
observations,  thoughts,  and  conclusions 
of  Colonel  Griffin.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
the  last  two  articles  which  summarize 
these  thoughts.  We  would  do  well  to 
heed  Allen  Griffin’s  warning  contained 
therein  never  to  let  our  guard  down  or 
underestimate  our  adversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Few  Thoughts  in  Summary — Part  2 

However  fascinating  the  subject  is  to  the 
author,  a  newspaper  series  devoted  to  one 
area  over  the  period  of  one  visit  must  come 
to  an  end.  It  hasn’t  a  captive  audience; 
and  there  are  doubtless  not  a  few  people 
who  are  disappointed  and  provoked  that 
these  articles  have  failed  to  confirm  their 
rosy  or  complacent  points  of  view. 

A  summary,  even  if  partially  repetitious, 
of  certain  thoughts  and  observations  may 
be  pertinent  in  the  conclusion : 

The  capabilities  of  the  Russian  people 
should  never  be  underestimated.  Russian 
names  occur  again  and  again  in  the  stories 
of  American  music  and  art,  science  and  in¬ 
vention,  scholarship  and  business  enterprise. 
The  same  is  true  in  France,  and  it  is  true  in 
England.  These  have  been  the  countries 
most  hospitable  to  Russian  talent,  perhaps 
France  more  than  any. 

These  people  of  Russian  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  Russian- Jewish  derivation,  have 
made  substantial,  sometimes  sensational, 
contributions  to  the  national  civilizations  in 
which  they  have  found  a  home  and  could 
freely  develop  their  talents  and  genius.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  this  great 
and  now  well-awakened  nation  were  given  a 
reasonable  degree  of  self-expression  and  self- 
realization,  it  would  contribute  vastly  in 
every  field  of  human  endeavor,  including 
those  that  are  the  tests  of  quality  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

That,  however,  requires  the  strong,  spicy 
breath  of  free  air  from  the  outside.  It 
requires  free  travel,  free  expression,  absence 
of  fear  that  something  one  might  dare  to 
say  or  write  or  paint  would  bring  disaster. 
Communism  cannot  stand  that  freedom. 

Communism  is  always  oh  guard,  always 
fearful  of  the  poison  of  liberty  and  of  dan¬ 
gerous  thoughts,  always  ready  to  clamp  down 
savage  restrictions.  The  machinery  for  pre¬ 
vention,  intervention,  and  control  has  been 
perfected.  The  people  have  accepted  it. 

Only  in  the  fields  where  the  power  of  the 
state  is  materially  and  materialistically  ad¬ 
vanced  is  there  freedom— freedom  to  work 
within  all  possible  state  assistance  in  such 
fields.  And  great  rewards. 

Russian  art,  literature,  architecture,  and 
philosophy  might  similarly  “go  for  the 
moon”  if  the  people  were  given  freedom  in 
those  areas  of  civilized  life.  That,  of  course, 
is  impossible. 

For  a  long  period  the  American  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  quality  and  quantity  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  efficiency  of  output  were  inherently 
impossible  under  communism.  Genius  in 
these  fields,  it  was  asserted,  could  flower  only 
under  free  enterprise. 

Perhaps  after  some  40  years  of  communism 
it  is  still  too  early  to  tell;  but  I  am  decidedly  ■ 
inclined  to  believe  that  communism,  even 
though  it  is  a  horror  to  the  human  spirit  and 
to  civilized  growth,  has  great  capabilities  of 
efficiency.  It  has  proved  it.  It  can  under¬ 
take  and  accomplish  gigantic  developments 
of  almost  every  kind  (an  exception  might  be 
made  in  agriculture)  with  great  daring,  bril¬ 
liant  foresight,  scientific  planning,  accuracy 
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of  detail,  and — enterprise  itself.  It  has  done 
so.  It  is  doing  so. 

Despite  what  we  call  lack  of  incentive, 
communism  can  turn  out  highly  efficient 
male  and  female  workers.  I  have  seen  them 
efficiently  working — a  great  change  since  my 
visit  to  Russia  in  1931. 

I  also  believe  that  Soviet  managerial  ca. 
pacity  has  been  developed  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  success,  that  managers  are  given  great 
latitude  in  innovating  improvements,  and 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  state  can  produce  vastly  more  for 
its  people  any  time  the  hard  core,  the 
combat  elements,  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  willing  to  spoil  the  people  just  a  lit¬ 
tle — and  at  the  same  time  be  a  fierce  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  West. 

This  is  a  terrific  ant  society.  Let  us  not 
minimize  its  power  just  because  we  prefer 
grasshoppers. 

In  dealing  with  these  people  there  are 
things  we  should  not  forget,  not  even  for 
a  minute,  no  matter  how  tumultuous  and 
sincere  the  welcomes. 

In  communism  there  is  no  honor,  except 
the  honor  of  undeviating,  unquestioning 
service  to  communism.  There  is  no  con¬ 
science  except  the  conscience  demanded  by 
communism.  There  is  no  real  trust  in  any¬ 
body,  not  in  anybody,  except  the  sort  of 
general  trust  of  the  people  in  the  state  and 
its  hierarchy,  which  is  the  result  of  indoc¬ 
trination  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

In  communism  the  ambitious  men  climb 
more  ruthlessly  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
rivals  and  associates  than  in  any  area  of 
capitalism  today  excepting  the  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

The  brutality  of  this  ambition,  person¬ 
ified  by  those  who  were  clever  and  ruthless 
enough  to  survive  the  purges,  by  the  demo¬ 
tion  of  Malenkov  when  he  wanted  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  more  commodities,  by  the  rise 
of  Khrushchev  and  the  ruin  of  Zhukov,  and 
countless  other  cases  among  the  higher.ups, 
is  repeated  down  the  scale  through  the  lesser 
echelons  of  the  ambitious. 

It  is  an  error  to  believe  .that  the  drive  of 
ambition  does  not  continue,  whatever  the 
type  of  government.  It  is  merely  diverted 
to  different  fields  that  may  require  different 
talents.  And  if  the  field  is  a  sort  of  jungle, 
then  it  seizes  upon  the  law  of  the  jungle 
to  be  successful  and  powerful  there. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  would  especially 
stress— and  it  is  something  one  feels  almost 
physically  when  visiting  Russia— it  is  that 
communism  depends  upon  combat.  Its  na¬ 
ture  is  combat-minded;  its  disposition  is 
toward  violence.  It  must  fight,  outside  and 
inside.  It  must  have  enemies.  It  must  pro¬ 
voke  the  worry  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
nation  has  enemies  bent  upon  its  destruc¬ 
tion  and  upon  their  deprivation  of  all  that 
they  value.  This  is  systematically  and  con¬ 
stantly  done. 

Within,  it  must  fight,  too.  It  must  fight 
religion  always.  It  must  fight  spies  and 
saboteurs.  It  must  be  suspicious  of  the 
factory  that  fails  to  make  its  quota,  of  the 
factory  worker  who  complains  about  the 
speedup.  It  must  fight  for  more  wheat,  more 
steel,  more  cotton,  more  coal,  more  bricks, 
more  cement.  Banners,  radio  programs,  tele¬ 
vision  shows,  lectures,  exhortations — fight, 
fight,  fight.  I  don’t  see  how  a  people  can 
stand  it,  but  the  Russian  people  do. 

To  carry  on  this  fight,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Communist  Party  that  runs 
the  Soviet  Government  must  falsify  history, 
including  its  own  history.  It  must  falsify 
its  reports  of  conditions  in  other  countries. 
It  must  storm,  rant,  scream,  condemn,  vitu¬ 
perate.  This  is  a  highly  developed  tech¬ 
nique.  It  is  indispensable  to  Communist 
power  at  home.  It  has  been  successful.  It 
has  made  mental  robots  out  of  most  ol  the 
people  of  a  great  race. 


Thoughts  in  Summary — Part  II 

Khrushchev  scored  a  great  propaganda 
point  by  constant  reiteration  of  his  claim 
that  he  is  going  to  beat  the  United  States 
economically  and  that  Russians  will  have 
everything  that  Americans  have  "and  more.” 
For  some  strange  reason  we  seem  to  have 
been  awed  by  that  claim. 

Can  Russia  beat  us  economically? 

Unless  we  ruin  ourselves  by  sloth,  gang¬ 
sterism,  depravity,  loss  of  moral  convictions, 
or  labor-management  relations  like  those  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  steel  strike  (anarchy),  the 
Russian  people  will  never  catch  up  with  the 
material  well-being  of  the  American  people, 
let  alone  with  the  other  things  that  we 
should  hold  at  least  as  dear. 

Moreover,  they  will  never  catch  up  with 
the  well-being  of  the  French,  the  Danes  and 
other  Scandinavians,  the  Dutch,  Belgians, 
Luxembourgers,  West  Germans.  If  the 
Italians  were  permitted  to  export  their  sur¬ 
plus  population,  the  Communist  Russians 
would  never  catch  up  with  them,  either. 
The  conception  is  absurd. 

In  civilized  living  and  culture,  in  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  the  amenities  of  life  by  people  gener¬ 
ally,  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  of  the 
Russian  state  to  catch  up  with  the  present 
position  of  the  West  until  at  least  50  years 
after  communism  as  we  know  it  has  been 
abolished.  It  isn’t  size  and  volume  that  do 
the  job,  as  every  Luxembourger  knows. 
Why  didn’t  we  say  as  much  to  N.  K.  when  he 
was  here? 

However,  in  volume  of  production  and  also 
in  capacity  to  do  us  economic  damage,  the 
Russians  can  go  a  long  way— and  they  will. 

In  tons  of  coal  produced  annually,  in  steel, 
aluminum,  cement,  various  manufactured 
products  (we  can  hasten  that  by  giving  them 
credits  for  machine  tools),  new  railroad  and 
new  highway  mileage — in  these  and  other 
things  they  can  and  will  outproduce  us  on 
an  annual  basis.  That  does  not  mean  that 
in  any  foreseeable  future  they  will  have 
more  for  their  people  than  we  have  for  our 
people,  excepting — area. 

RELY  ON  PRODUCTION 

The  Russians  require  an  immense  pro¬ 
duction  to  pick  their  country  up  out  of  the 
rut  of  underdevelopment,  to  fill  in  the  im¬ 
mense  gaps;  whereas  we  among  the  developed 
countries  have  a  great  deal  of  our  material 
job  accomplished  (except  in  schools,  parks, 
certain  public  achievements). 

What  we  mostly  expand  today,  apart  from 
our  requirements  for  war  materials,  is  pro¬ 
duction  directly  for  the  people — hard  and 
soft  consumers’  goods  and  the  means  to 
produce  them.  The  Soviets  could  and 
should  do  a  great  deal  of  that;  but  they  are 
occupied  first  with  the  task  of  preparing  for 
war,  any  kind  of  war. 

American  audiences  who  heard  N.  K. 
boast  "We  will  surpass  you”  (knowing  as  he 
did  that  our  freedom  of  communications 
would  make  his  voice  ring  round  the  world) 
should  not  merely  have  smiled;  they  should 
have  laughed  like  Cossacks. 

The  people  of  Russia  immensely  enjoyed 
N.  K.’s  challenges  made  right  to  our  smug 
faces  (they  believed  him,  too)  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  his  reports,  especially  the  sarcasm  in 
them,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
when  he  toured  Siberia  in  the  manner  of  a 
triumphant  bullfighter  circling  the  ring  after 
a  great  performance. 

However,  what  Khrushchev  sees  in  “peace¬ 
ful  coexistence”  and  "competition”  is 
something  the  ordinary  Russian  people  don’t 
see.  There  is  a  tremendous  elasticity  of 
production  and  of  distribution  potential  in 
the  regimented  Soviet  state.  And  the  "hard 
core,”  the  men  who  create  and  approve  the 
budgets  before  they  are  ever  submitted  to 
the  figurehead  supreme  congress  control  the 
spigots. 


Among  other  things,  peaceful  coexistence 
is  a  war  to  destroy  capitalism  by  undermin¬ 
ing  its  markets  and  creating  chaos  in  world 
trade.  It  is  entirely  unlike  capitalist  compe- 
tion,  however,  subsidized  the  latter  might 
be.  The  Soviets  gave  the  warning  (like  the 
warning  of  Korea)  2  years  ago  when  they 
dumped  aluminum  on  the  world  market  at  a 
cut  of  2  cents  a  pound.  And  this  was  alu¬ 
minum  sorely  needed  for  consumers’  goods 
for  the  Russian  people. 

Meanwhile  no  one  is  competing  for  the 
trade  of  the  Russian  people.  The  Soviet 
Government  at  every  budget  determines 
what  the  trade  is  going  to  be.  It  deter¬ 
mines  just  how  much  added  benefit  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  to  the  Russian  people  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  just  as  it  determines  their  wages 
and  salaries.  Cleverly  it  adds  limited  bene¬ 
fits.  It  can  always  say  the  people  have  more, 
and  prove  it.  And  just  a  little  more  satis¬ 
fies  these  well-trained  seals. 

If  it  becomes  desirable  in  an  era  of  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence  to  dump  10  million  splendid 
electric  razors  (with  adaptors)  on  the  world 
market,  it  can  be  done;  or  15  million  tons 
of  steel,  millions  of  tons  of  cement,  tens  of 
millions  of  board  feet  of  lumber.  Name  it, 
and  if  it  is  one  of  the  resources  included 
in  the  vast  wealth  of  this  heartland  of  Eura¬ 
sia,  a  Communist  government  can  prepare 
for  the  event  without  anyone  knowing  about 
it  and  execute  it  at  a  timely  moment  in  its 
unceasing  war  on  capitalism. 

Therefore  the  Communists,  with  their 
complete  control  of  productive  means  and 
labor  and  vast  natural  resources  can  do  us 
immense  injury  and  plan  to  do  so.  I  think 
that  is  what  N.  K.  really  meant  when  he 
said  he  would  “bury”  us.  He  said  it.  He 
meant  it.  The  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  did 
right  in  reminding  him  of  it,  because  what¬ 
ever  the  means  to  be  employed  it  is  his  ob¬ 
jective  in  life.  This  is  combat.  He  is  a 
Communist. 

And  so,  when  we  give  him  the  horselaugh 
in  one  respect,  we  of  the  Western  World 
had  better  get  together  with  our  planning, 
to  meet  this  other  challenge  that  might  in 
time  greatly  reduce  our  well-being.  It  will 
be  inexcusable  if  we  are  ever  caught  by 
surprise. 

About  trade  with  Russia — I  believe  we 
should.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  should 
demand  cash  on  the  line — not  one  cent  of 
credit — and  that  we  should  not  sell  machine 
tools.  We  should  push  for  the  sale  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods. 

I  definitely  had  the  impression  that  the 
Russian  people  sincerely  believed  N.K.  is 
trying  to  save  the  world  from  the  danger  of 
war  and  that  his  program  is  unassailable  by 
men  of  good  will. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  Khrushchev  him¬ 
self  is  sincere,  because  he  is  a  good  Com¬ 
munist  and  therefore  believes  that  "peace¬ 
ful  coexistence”  is  a  condition  whereby  ail 
the  advantages  accrue  to  the  Communist — 
by  common  agreement,  too.  In  the  summit 
conference  at  Yalta,  his  former  boss  got  all 
he  wanted,  by  common  agreement.  No  con¬ 
sideration  for  “the  other  fellow”  has  ever 
warped  N.K.’s  good  judgment,  not  even 
when  "the  other  fellow”  was  a  devout  (but 
possibly  disagreeing)  fellow-Communist. 

In  the  field  of  disarmament  Khrushchev 
wants  an  agreement  for  the  abolition  of  nu¬ 
clear  warfare  in  any  form.  That’s  what  the 
big  shooting-off-at-the-mouth  is  all  about. 
Despite  Soviet  missile  advantages,  we  still  re¬ 
tain  sufficient  capability  to  wreak  havoc 
upon  Russia.  The  Soviets  want  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  disarmed  of  these  weapons. 

While  the  Russians,  completely  secure  as 
they  are  from  land  attack,  have  perfected 
their  vast  army  and  handsomely  reequipped 
it,  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand  has 
only  a  token  army  left  today,  underequip¬ 
ped,  undermanned,  softened  by  pampering, 
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suffering  from  loss  of  morale.  This  has  been 
our  major  folly.  Let  us  pray  it  will  not  be  a 
disaster. 

No  wonder  the  Russians  want  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  completely.  They  have  the  larg¬ 
est,  magnificiently  trained  and  equipped 
army  of  modern  times.  They  have  always 
known  that  war  is  won  by  the  men  who  take 
and  hold  the  ground. 

I  think  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David" 
(antoher  phrase  invented  by  N.K.)  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing. 

We  should  have  a  lot  of  conferences,  and 
talk  and  talk  and  talk.  We,  too,  should 
learn  how  to  make  4-,  6-,  8-hour  speeches. 
Our  filibustered  in  the  Senate  know  how.  I 
am  all  for  filibustering  war. 

In  the  business  of. giving  something  up,  we 
have  made  many  concessions,  some  of  them 
tragic  betrayals  of  whole  nations,  since  1944. 
The  biggest  thing  we  ever  did  was  to  get  the 
Russians  to  keep  their  agreement  to  get  out 
of  Austria,  even  though  Austria  paid  a  terri¬ 
bly  big  bill  for  it.  The  only  concession  Rus¬ 
sia  has  made  is  N.K.’s  “concession”  not  to 
rush  the  illegal  sequestration  and  ruination 
of  Berlin. 

Constantly  we  seem  at  first  to  be  stunned 
and  tonguetied  at  Communist  verbal  af¬ 
fronts.  It  is  a  weak  habit  for  us  to  remain 
in  a  posture  of  uneasy  defense.  We,  too, 
have  challenges  to  hurl,  bitter  truths  to 
state;  and  these  need  not  be  merely  recrimi¬ 
nations.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
be  the  first  to  invoke  the  "spirit  of  Camp 
David”  when  a  breathing  spell  permits  it. 
N.  K.  is  an  expert  at  “gamesmanship.”  If 
we  realize  that,  we  can  have  our  fun  too. 
The  adversary  will  respect  us  for  it. 

TENSIONS 

The  matter  of  world  tensions  has  been 
enormously  overrated  and  then  blow  up  out 
of  all  proportions  by  the  Communists.  It 
is  folly  for  us  to  accept  their  definition  of 
tensions  and  to  react  to  them  like  puppets 
on  strings.  The  entire  idea  of  tensions  has 
been  their  invention,  thrown  before  the 
world  and  Inflamed  whenever  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  been  planning  new  incidents  and 
new  grabs. 

For  our  part,  we  should  disavow  tensions 
and  publicly  and  repeatedly  beg  "our 
friends,  the  Russians."  to  relax  and  enjoy 
this  wonderful  life  on  earth — and  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  of  their  people  and  their 
sanitariums.  We  should  invite  them  to  join 
us  in  smelling  the  flowers. 

So  far  as  concessions  are  concerned,  that 
is  a  matter  of  close  weighing  on  the  scales. 
And  let  us  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  people  utterly  without  the  moral  and 
fairplay  standards  that  at  least  theoretically 
guide  our  lives  and  conduct.  That  is  the  one 
“freedom”  that  they  enjoy  and  it  makes 
them  the  most  dangerous  and  deadily 
traders  in  world  history. 

It  is  stupid  to  underestimate  the  power 
of  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  suicidal  to  be  afraid 
of  it.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  if  we  fail  to  take 
the  measurements  of  this  adversary.  That 
will  be  a  study  without  end  in  our  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  to  include  a  report  compiled  by 


the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe.  This  is  the  report  of  the  study 
group  that  visited  major  countries  of 
Western  Europe  last  fall  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  determine  why  U.S.  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  are  lagging 
when  the  demand  for  agriculutral  im¬ 
ports  is  increasing.  I  feel  that  this  re¬ 
port  is  a  most  comprehensive  analysis 
as  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  present 
export  operations,  and  goes  far  in  rec¬ 
ommending  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  read  this  report  and 
that  the  public,  generally  speaking, 
should  be  enlightened.  Therefore,  my 
reason  for  inserting  it  in  the  daily  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House. 

The  report  follows : 

U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope — A  Report  on  the  Competitive  Posi¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Products  in  the 
Hard  Currency  Countries  of  Western 
Europe  ' 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  20, 1960. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Attached  hereto  is 
the  report  of  the  study  group  which  at  your 
instruction  visited  the  major  countries  of 
Western  Europe  last  fall  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  determine,  if  possible,  why  U.S. 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
hard  currency  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  apparently  losing  some  of  their  competi¬ 
tive  position  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
agricultural  imports  into  those  countries  is 
increasing. 

If  the  report  appears  to  deal  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  negative  aspects  of  our  export 
program,  this  is  unavoidable,  since  the  very 
nature  of  the  inquiry  was  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  our  existing  programs  and 
efforts  to  export  agricultural  commodities  to 
these  countries. 

There  are  some  affirmative  aspects  to  this 
picture  and  I  would  mention  specifically  as 
an  example  the  excellent  trade  development 
programs  which  are  being  carried  on  in  sev¬ 
eral  European  countries  by  U.S.  trade  groups 
in  cooperation  with  our  Government;  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat  Market  Development  Association  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to 
develop  our  export  markets;  participation  in 
trade  and  agricultural  fairs  to  acquaint  Euro¬ 
pean  importers  with  our  products;  and  the 
excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by  most 
of  our  agricultural  attaches  in  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited  and  with  local  trade 
groups  and  importers. 

In  presenting  this  report  as  the  Member 
of  Congress  responsible  for  conducting  this 
study,  I  want  to  state  that  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  report  are  not  mine  alone 
but  are  shared  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  study  group:  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox, 
senior  agricultural  specialist  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Heimburger,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
Their  contribution  to  this  study  was  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  report  presented  herewith  -is 
a  combined  finding  and  recommendation 
based  upon  thorough  discussion  by  the  whole 
group  of  all  the  information  available  to  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Albert. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  to  Western 
Europe 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  declined  14  per¬ 
cent,  or  $653  million,  during  the  calendar 
year,  1958.  More  than  half  this  loss  was  in 
our  trade  with  five  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  exports  to  United  Kingdom  drop¬ 
ped  18  percent  in  1958  as  compared  with 
1957.  Shipments  to  West  Germany  were 
down  30  percent,  to  the  Netherlands  14  per¬ 
cent,  Italy  34  percent,  and  Belgium  down 
30  percent. 

During  this  same  period,  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
increased  substantially,  and  these  five  coun¬ 
tries  entered  into  or  specifically  extended 
more  than  a  score  of  trade  agreements  with 
Soviet  bloc  countries  contemplating  the  im¬ 
portation  of  additional  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  a 
large  part  of  the  dollar  decrease  in  agricul¬ 
tural  trade  with  the  United  States  was  the 
result  of  an  unrealistic  export  cotton  pricing 
policy  in  the  crop  year  1957-58,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  foreign  shipment  of  only 
2,894,000  bales  of  American  cotton  during 
that  year  compared  to  5,958,000  bales  the 
previous  year.  With  cotton  now  priced  more 
competitively,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
moderate  overall  increase  in  our  exports  to 
Europe  in  the  calendar  year  1959. 

Nevertheless,  even  when  these  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  export  situa¬ 
tion  is  disturbing.  The  economy  of  Western 
Europe  is  being  rapidly  reestablished.  Con¬ 
sumer  incomes  and  purchasing  power  are 
reaching  new  record  levels.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  agricultural  imports  and  the 
United  States  is  not  participating  to  full  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  increased  trade.  The  Soviet 
bloc,  on  the  other  hand,  has  declared  its 
intention  of  moving  into  this  trade  area  and 
is  making  substantial  headway. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  considered  this  situation  to  be 
such  as  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial,  study  group  to  go  to  Western  Europe 
and  explore  the  specific  question;  “What  can 
the  United  States  do  to  increase  its  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  to  this  area?" 

nature  of  inquiry 

The  group  visited  West  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  addition,  it  discussed  the  trade 
situation  in  detail  with  our  agricultural  at¬ 
taches  from  Switzerland  and  Austria.  In 
each  of  the  countries  visited  the  group  dis¬ 
cussed  the  agricultural  trade  of  that  country 
with  our  agricultural  attache  and  the  Em¬ 
bassy  staff,  with  representatives  of  the  trade, 
including  both  importers  and  U.S.  trade 
representatives,  and  with  local  governmental 
officials.  The  conclusions  represented  here 
are  those  arrived  at  by  the  group  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  of  these  discussions. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  we  did  not 
engage  in  original  investigation,  having 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  such 
an  operation.  The  matters  reported  here 
are  based  on  the  opinions,  observations,  and 
statements  of  the  best  informed  persons  in 
the  countries  we  visited.  We  believe  that- 
they  do  represent  the  conditions  respecting 
our  exports  and  that  there  is  in  possession 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ample  fac¬ 
tual  detail  to  support  the  reports  made  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  also,  that  this  is 
essentially  a  negative  report,  trying  to  point 
out  what  is  wrong  with  our  export  programs 
and  procedures.  This  was  our  assignment. 
The  report,  therefore,  makes  little  mention 
of  the  positive  factors  in  our  export  program 
which  we  recognize  do  exist  and  to  which  we 
want  to  give  full  credit  and  approval;  These 
include;  some  excellent  trade  development 
programs  being  carried  on  jointly  by  U.S. 
commodity  groups  and  our  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service;  serious  efforts  on  the  part  of 
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the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  Development 
Association  to  develop  European  export  mar¬ 
kets;  aggressive  and  intelligent  export  sales 
programs  being  carried  out  by  several  com¬ 
modity  groups — notably  the  U.S.  poultry  in¬ 
dustry;  effective  promotion  at  trade  fairs 
and  agricultural  exhibits';  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  effective  work  being  done  by  our 
agricultural  attaches  and  their  staffs  with 
the  governments  to  which  they  are  accred¬ 
ited  and  with  trade  groups  within  those 
countries. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  when 
you  ask  the  question  "What  is  wrong  with 
our  export  programs?”,  you  will  get  from 
importers  all  the  accumulated  gripes  and 
complaints  they  can  think  of — some  of  which 
may  be  genuine,  and  some  of  which  may  be 
merely  tactics  to  obtain  better  terms  in  fu¬ 
ture  business.  We  believe  that  we  have 
properly  discounted  this  latter  factor. 

EUROPE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
today  the  most  important  market  in  the 
world  for  agricultural  exports.  It  will  be¬ 
come  an  even  more  important  market  as 
economic  growth  and  technological  develop¬ 
ment  increase  purchasing  power  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  The  area  is  not  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  many  agricultural  commodities  and 
in  overall  agricultural  production.  As  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  continues,  Europe  will  need 
to  import  increasing  quantities  of  many  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities. 

The  agricultural  import  market  in  Europe 
today  is  highly  competitive.  It  is  a  buyers’ 
market.  Producing  areas  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  bidding  for  the  European  market, 
and  the  United  States  is  not  maintaining  a 
competitive  position  commensurate  with  its 
long-run  interests.  If  present  export  policies 
and  procedures  are  permitted  to  continue, 
we  will  not  share  fully  in  the  increased  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  to  Europe,  and  we  probably 
will  lose  some  of  the  markets  we  now  enjoy. 

Several  of  the  U.S.  products  such  as  feed 
grains,  dressed  poultry,  and  frozen  fruits 
which  have  a  good  potential  for  increased 
sales  are  not  well  known  to  European  buy¬ 
ers.  If  U.S.  producers  are  to  share  fully  in 
the  future  growth  of  the  European  market 
they  must  develop  merchandising  programs 
in  the  European  countries.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  programs  should  acquaint  the  end 
users  with  the  capabilities  of  the  products 
and  should  promote  such  changes  in  trade 
practices  as  will  permit  U.S.  products  to 
be  fully  competitive  with  similar  products 
from  other  countries  on  a  price,  quality, 
and  continuous  availability  basis. 

Since  it  may  take  some  time  for  private 
trade  organizations  to  develop  the  needed 
merchandising  programs  for  those  products 
in  Government  stocks,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  might  well  assist  the 
private  trade  in  developing  effective  Euro¬ 
pean  merchandising  programs. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  study  group 
that  representatives  of  U.S.  producers  or  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should 
be  available  at  trade  fairs  to  promote  the 
placing  of  orders  if  U.S.  products  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  exhibits.  U.S.  producers  should 
have  aggressive  merchandising  representa¬ 
tives  in  Europe  who,  working  with  and 
through  the  private  trade,  would  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  the  expanding  European 
market. 

GOVERNMENTAL  RESTRICTIONS 

Virtually  all  countries  (including  the 
United  States)  have  some  governmental 
restrictions  against  the  volume  and  kinds  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  may  be  im¬ 
ported.  The  existence  of  such  restrictions  in 
several  of  the  countries  discussed  in  this  re¬ 
port  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
volume  of  our  agricultural  trade  in  certain 
commodities.  These  restrictions  are  not  dis¬ 


cussed  in  this  report  because  they  are  outside 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  which  was  centered 
on  finding  out  what  we,  ourselves,  can  do 
to  improve  our  agricultural  trade  position 
in  Western  Europe.  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  many  of  these  restrictions,  particularly 
those  associated  with  the  dollar  shortage  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  n,  have  been  removed  or 
modified.  Where  such  restrictions  still  dis¬ 
criminate  unfairly  against  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  assumed 
that  our  agricultural  attaches  and  diplomatic 
missions  will  continue  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  their  removal. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  OUR  PRESENT  EXPORT 
OPERATIONS 

Throughout  our  discussions  we  constantly 
asked  the  questions:  “How  can  our  present 
export  operations  be  improved?  Why  are 
we  losing  markets  to  other  producing  coun¬ 
tries?”  Almost  without  exception  we  re¬ 
ceived  these  major  reasons  for  the  U.S.  in¬ 
ability  to  compete  effectively  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market : 

(1)  Lack  of  quality,  condition,  and 
dependability  of  U.S.  imports:  It  was 
shocking  to  us  to  hear  almost  all  persons 
interviewed  give  this  as  their  first  reason 
for  our  failure  to  compete  more  effectively 
on  the  European  market.  The  casual  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  of  our  exporters  with  respect 
to  the  quality,  condition,  and  dependability 
of  exports  to  Europe  is  destroying  markets 
rather  than  building  them. 

(2)  Lack  of  an  effective  sales  force:  While 
other  nations  and  their  exporters  are  main¬ 
taining  active  sales  forces  in  the  major  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe,  we  found  that  many  Ameri¬ 
can  commodity  groups  and  individual  com¬ 
modities  have  no  sales  representatives  in 
many  European  countries.  Economic  growth 
is  creating  import  markets  in  Europe  which 
American  exporters  are  simply  failing  to  take 
advantage  of,  by  not  making  a  sufficiently 
serious  and  aggressive  effort  to  sell  products 
from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Price:  In  some  instances  American 
commodities  are  priced  out  of  the  European 
market.  Where  the  price  is  determined  by 
the  amount  or  the  effectiveness  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy,  it  is  absurd  that  this  subsidy 
should  not  be  established  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  American  products  to  compete 
effectively  in  the  European  market  with  the 
frequently  subsidized  commodities  of  other 
countries.  The  spectacular  example  in  this 
respect  is,  of  course,  the  failure  to  price  our 
cotton  competitively  during  the  1958-59 
marketing  year. 

(4)  Lack  of  flexibility  in  our  export  opera¬ 
tions:  Because  of  the  economic  recovery  and 
the  currency  stability  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Western  European  countries, 
virtually  all  are  now  ineligible  for  foreign 
currency  purchases  of  our  farm  commodities 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  If  we  are 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  we  must  offer  more  flexibility 
in  trading  than  is  possible  now.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  European  market  are  offering 
bilateral  trade  agreements,  barter  deals,  two- 
and  three-way  exchanges,  extended  credit, 
sales  on  consignment,  and  other  devices  to 
encourage  trade.  As  far  as  our  Government 
is  concerned,  however,  American  commodi¬ 
ties  delivered  into  the  European  market  must 
now  be  sold  on  the  “cash  on  the  barrelhead” 
basis.  Since  we  have  determined  that  these 
countries  are  now  able  to  pay  dollars  for 
their  imports,  our  only  offer  is  cash  sales  for 
dollars  and  we  are  doing  little  or  nothing 
on  a  governmental  basis,  to  make  possible 
the  kind  of  flexibility  in  trading  offered  by 
other  countries. 

(5)  Uncertainty  of  U.S.  policies:  There  is 
a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding 
U.S.  export  policies  and  programs.  Euro¬ 
pean  importers  have  a  feeling  that  they  can¬ 
not  rely  on  the  United  States  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  and  dependable  source  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  predictable  terms.  A  major 


part  of  this  uncertainty  must  be  attributed 
to  government,  but  a  substantial  portion 
may  be  traced  to  the  attitude  of  the  trade 
itself,  which  has  looked  upon  Europe  as  a 
residual  for  occasional  surpluses  rather  than 
as  a  substantial  market  for  long-term  ex¬ 
port  operations. 

WHEAT 

All  European  countries  produce  wheat  and 
collectively  they  normally  produce  about 
three-quarters  of  their  total  requirements. 
Most  European  wheat,  however,  is  of  a  soft 
variety  which  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 
hard  wheat  admixture  to  make  an  acceptable 
flour.  The  wheat  market  in  Europe,  there¬ 
fore,  is  specifically  a  quality  market.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  experience  of  European  im¬ 
porters  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  can 
be  less  sure  of  obtaining  the  quality  wheat 
they  want  from  the  United  States  than  from 
almost  any  other  producing  country.  The 
following  comment  is  typical: 

When  we  buy  a  cargo  of  Canadian  wheat, 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  wheat  we  will 
receive  will  be  the  grade  we  have  ordered  or 
better  and  that  the  protein  content  will  be 
up  to  specification.  When  we  buy  a  cargo 
of  U.S.  wheat,  we  can  never  be  sure  what 
we  will  get  but  we  can  assume  that  it  will 
be  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  permissible 
grade  and  possibly  even  lower. 

Too  many  exporters,  it  would  appear,  are 
international  traders  who  are  after  a  quick 
profit  rather  than  a  long-term  market  for 
American  wheat.  Wheat  that  may  have 
rated  at  the  top  of  the  grade  when  it  left 
the  elevator  in  Kansas  City  or  Buffalo  may 
be  “slugged”  when  it  is  loaded  into  the  boat 
until  it  barely  meets  the  lowest  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  grade  it  is  represented  to  be. 
This  kind  of  procedure  would  seem  to  raise 
a  question  about  the  whole  departmental 
policy  of  making  CCC  sales  through  private 
trade.  If  the  CCC  has  high-quality  wheat 
to  sell,  it  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  that 
wheat  with  assurance  that  it  will  reach  the 
buyer  without  adulteration  or  deterioration 
in  quality  and  will  assist  in  building,  in¬ 
stead  of  destroying,  future  markets  for 
American  wheat. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  problem  is  that 
our  wheat  exports  to  Europe  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  big,  international  grain  dealers 
who  operate  throughout  the  world  and  who 
would  just  as  soon  sell  wheat  from  Canada, 
Australia,  or  Argentina,  as  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  several  of  our  largest 
wheat  exporters  are  not  even  U.S.  companies 
and,  for  various  reasons,  would  probably 
prefer  at  times  to  deal  in  grain  from  another 
country  than  from  the  United  States. 
Somehow,  producers  and  others  interested 
in  selling  U.S.  wheat  must  be  more  active 
in  Europe  and  in  tailoring  U.S.  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  to  European  needs. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  for  several  years  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  of  quality  in  U.S.  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europe,  too  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  solution.  If  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  tighter  grade  requirements  or 
more  stringent  export  inspection,  the  De¬ 
partment  should  make  whatever  recom¬ 
mendations  for  new  legislation  appear  to  be 
necessary.  We  can  build  our  long-term 
wheat  markets  in  Europe  only  by  giving 
European  buyers  an  assurance  of  dependable 
and  continuing  quality  and  they  have  no 
such  assurance  under  our  present  export 
methods. 

COTTON 

Price  and  the  uncertainty  of  Government 
policies  are  apparently  the  No.  1  handicap 
to  the  United  States  maintaining  its  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  cotton  exports  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  marketing  year  1958-59, 
American  cotton  was  priced  6  to  7  cents 
above  the  world  market.  This  was  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  establishing  the  export  subsidy.  In 
the  current  marketing  year,  a  more  realistic 
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export  subsidy  has  been  established  and  U  S. 
cotton  is  more  nearly  competitive  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets.  Most  of  those  to  whom 
the  group  talked  in  Europe,  however,  felt 
that  the  cotton  subsidy  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  as  in  the  case 
of  grains,  rather  than  on  a  preannounced, 
established  price.  Since  virtually  every 
other  cotton-producing  country  operates  its 
export  programs  with  some  type  of  -govern¬ 
mental  subsidy  or  assistance,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  should 
not  adopt  the  policy  of  making  its  cotton 
competitive  with  all  other  cotton  on  world 
markets  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Although  there  were  fewer  complaints 
about  cotton  quality  than  there  were  about 
the  quality  of  wheat,  such  complaints  were 
not  entirely  absent.  It  is  difficult  for  many 
European  buyers  to  understand  why  U.S. 
cotton  could  not  be  sold  on  the  basis  of 
Government  grades  and  staples  instead  of 
on  the  basis  of  the  exporter’s  private  grad¬ 
ing  system.  They  point  out  that  a  cotton 
user  needs  to  be  “able  to  depend  on  the 
grade  and  staple  of  the  product  he  is  buy¬ 
ing,  since  his  operations  are  usually  set  up 
to  accommodate  a  certain  type  of  cotton. 
Where  cotton  is  purchased  on  a  private 
grade,  instead  of  on  established  U.S.  grades 
and  staples,  the  buyer  not  only  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  quality  of  cotton  he  re¬ 
ceives,  but  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  a  price  adjustment. 

To  some  extent  our  cotton  export  trade 
to  Europe  also  suffers,  as  does  wheat,  from 
the  domination  of  the  market  by  a  few 
large,  international  companies.  Some  of 
these  companies  not  only  operate  as  brokers 
and  exporters  in  other  countries  but  have 
actual  proprietary  interest  in  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  countries  and  would,  pre¬ 
sumably,  be  more  eager  to  sell  their  own 
cotton  from  some  other  area  than  cotton 
from  the  United  States. 

FEED  GRAINS 

Europe  is  an  expanding  market  for  feed 
grains.  As  consumer  incomes  increase,  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  livestock  products, 
which  in  turn  requires  additional  feed 
grains.  Some  of  this  demand  will  be  met 
by  expanded  production  in  Europe  but  there 
will  remain,  apparently,  a  very  significant 
and  a  growing  feed  grain  import  market. 
Whether  the  United  States  obtains  its  share 
of  this  market  will  apparently  depend  on 
three  things:  (1)  Market  development  to 
create  demands  specifically  for  the  grains 
we  produce,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  grains 
we  send  to  Europe,  and  (3)  a  real  sales  effort 
on  the  part  of  U.S.  feed  grain  producers  and 
exporters.  If  the  selling  is  left  exclusively 
to  the  large  international  grain  traders,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  their  efforts  to  sell 
feed  grains  produced  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  their  efforts 
to  sell  feed  grains  produced  in  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  if  U.S.  producers  of  corn,  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  and  other  feed  grains  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  growing  market  for  these 
commodities  in  Europe,  they  must  get  their 
own  salesmen  into  the  European  market 
areas  and  keep  them  there. 

They  must  also  see  that  the  quality  of 
their  product  is  maintained.  A  specific  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  importance  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  a  brand 
new  broiler  industry  is  creating  a  demand 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  Within  the 
past  2  or  3  years  enterprising  Britishers  have 
started  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  broiler  pro¬ 
duction  industry  patterned  directly  after 
the  highly  efficient  broiler  production  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  The  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  product  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  In  London  the  traditional  fish  and 
chips  shops  have  virtually  disappeared  and 
have  been  replaced  by  chicken  huts  and 
similar  restaurants  specializing  in  broilers. 

U.S.  com  is  priced  competitively  on  the 
world  market  and  we  have  had  a  very  favor¬ 


able  position  on  imports  of  corn  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  position  is  being 
seriously  jeopardized,  however,  by  the  poor 
quality  and  condition  of  some  of  the  corn 
which  has  been  shipped  to  this  area.  We 
were  told  of  several  shipments  of  corn  which 
arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  con¬ 
dition  as  to  be  virtually  unfit  for  any  use. 
Apparently,  perfectly  good  hard  yellow  corn 
of  low  moisture  content  had  been  mixed  at 
the  seaport  with  enough  corn  of  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  to  bring  the  total  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  tolerance  for  the  grade.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ocean  voyage  the  wet  corn  had  so 
deteriorated  the  whole  shipment  that  it  was 
virtually  useless  on  arrival.  This  may  rep¬ 
resent  a  quick  profit  for  the  exporter  but  it 
is  not  the  way  to  maintain  and  expand  a 
market  of  great  importance  which  can  be 
ours  if  we  will  provide  a  quality  product  at 
a  competitive  price. 

SOYBEANS  AND  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

Although  classified  among  the  feed  grains, 
soybeans,  and  grain  sorghums  require  special 
mention.  Some  excellent  market  develop¬ 
ment  work  has  been  done  on  both  these  com¬ 
modities  by  the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers 
Association  and  the  Soybean  Council  of 
America.  In  every  country  we  were  told, 
however,  that  these  promotional  efforts 
might  in  large  part  be  wasted  as  far  as 
American  producers  are  concerned  because 
there  are  virtually  no  salesmen  in  Europe 
trying  to  make  sales  of  these  particular  com¬ 
modities.  The  main  thing  that  is  needed, 
we  were  told  repeatedly,  is  more  salesmen 
spending  their  full  time  in  Europe,  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  the  buying  practices  of 
European  importers,  and  able  to  advise  them 
how  to  use  our  products  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  with  sales  books  in  their  pockets  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  promotional  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  industry  organizations.  Per¬ 
haps  an  export  sales  cooperative,  such  as  is 
maintained  by  tobacco  producers,  would  be 
helpful  in  this  situation. 

Questions  of  quality  have  also  been  raised 
in  connection  with  American  soybeans.  In 
the  past  2  years,  soybeans  from  Red  China 
have  moved  into  Europe  in  increasing  vol¬ 
ume.  Comparing  these  imports  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  one  Government  offi¬ 
cial  had  this  to  say: 

There  have  been  difficulties  with  U.S.  con¬ 
tracts  for  soybeans  recently,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  supplies  (Manchurjan 
beans  are  said  to  have  up  to  1  percent 
higher  oil  content  than  American)  and  also 
as  regards  the  amount  of  adulteration  or 
admixture.  A  further  point  is  that  Man¬ 
churian  suppliers  are  very  forthright  about 
allowances  for  such  things  as  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  content  or  reduced  oil  yield,  whereas 
the  American  shippers  take  a  very  unyielding 
attitude  toward  claims  under  these  headings. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Another  commodity  in  which  the  lack  of 
salesmen  in  Europe  is  apparently  seriously 
hurting  our  competitive  position  is  that  of 
dry  edible  beans.  Although  the  United 
States  consistently  produces  an  exportable 
surplus  of  dry  edible  beans  and  although  Eu¬ 
rope  is  a  substantial  market  for  such  beans, 
we  were  informed  that  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  Europe  one  single  salesman  devot¬ 
ing  his  time  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  Ameri¬ 
can  beans  into  the  European  market. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Europe  is  the  largest  consumer  of  citrus 
fruits  in  the  world,  exceeding  the  United 
States  in  every  category  except  grapefruit. 
Because  of  the  shipping  distance  involved,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  compete 
pricewise  in  the  European  market.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent,  therefore,  that  in  these  commodities 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  quality,  condi¬ 
tion,  and  reliability  of  supply.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  our  exporters  have  not  been  de¬ 
voting  enough  attention  to  .these  factors.  In 
virtually  every  country  we  visited,  there  were 
reports  of  American  fruits  arriving  at  their 


destination  in  poor  condition.  Citrus  fruits 
arriving  with  as  much  as  36  percent  rot  in 
the  shipment  were  reported,  for  example. 

With  respect  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  an 
authoritative  publication  sums  the  situation 
up  in  the  following  words: 

Not  only  have  foreign  (other  than  United 
States)  competitive  supplies  been  increasing 
and  improving  in  quality,  but  foreign  ex¬ 
porters  have  been  directing  more  attention 
to  marketing  problems.  They  have  increas¬ 
ingly  offered  advertising,  scheduled  selling  on 
a  consignment  basis,  panel  arrangements,  or 
other  devices  to  gain  or  maintain  a  foothold 
in  foreign  markets.  With  even  larger  sup¬ 
plies  promised  in  the  future,  the  competitive 
race  for  a  share  of  the  world  market  in  horti¬ 
cultural  products  is  very  great  indeed. 

The  U.S.  industry  will  be  forced  to  meet 
these  competitive  problems  by  increasing  ef¬ 
forts  toward  maintaining  high  standards  of 
quality  and  condition  for  products  exported 
to  oversea  markets.  Prior  to  the  war,  U.S. 
products  often  were  unusual  in  maintaining 
consistent  standards,  but  in  recent  years 
the  quality  of  some  competing  products  has 
improved  relatively  more  than  that  of  U.S. 
items. 

PROCESSED  FOODS 

Europe  is  just  beginning  to  experience 
the  same  kind  of  revolution  in  the  retailing 
and  the  home  handling  of  food  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
generation.  Supermarkets  and  self-service 
stores  are  just  beginning  to  appear  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  their  acceptance  and  development 
there  will  probably  be  comparable  to  that  in 
the  United  States.  Many  homes  are  ex¬ 
periencing  the  advantages  of  mechanical 
refrigeration,  including  freezing  compart¬ 
ments,  for  the  first  time.  As  these  develop¬ 
ments  take  place  there  will  be  a  growing 
shift  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  prepacked 
and  processed  foods.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  most  familiar  with  the  subject,  there 
will  be  a  substantial  market  for  American 
processed  foods  but  the  extent  of  this  market 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  quality 
and  dependability  of  these  food  products. 

Our  market  will  not  be  improved,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  instances  of  unreliability  such  as 
one  reported  to  us.  A  German  importer  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  very  substantial  order  of  can¬ 
ned  green  beans  from  a  U.S.  processor  and 
had  the  entire  shipment  sold  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  the  shipment  arrived,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  only  two-thirds  as  many 
cases  as  he  had  ordered  so  that  he  had  the 
unenviable  (and  unprofitable)  job  of  can¬ 
celing  one-third  of  the  sales  he  had  made. 

American  processed  foods  have  had  a  high 
reputation  in  Europe  for  quality  and  de¬ 
pendability.  Since  most  of  them  must  sell 
in  the  retail  market  at  higher  prices  than  lo¬ 
cal  products,  it  is  essential  that  their  reputa¬ 
tion  of  premium  quality  be  maintained  if 
they  are  to  keep  their  place  in  this  rapidly 
expanding  market. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Quality  and  condition  of  exports:  That 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  undertake  an 
immediate  study  to  reevaluate  its  progress  to 
date  and  to  determine  what  more  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality;  conditions,  and 
reliability  of  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  European  area.  It  should 
consider  stricter  grade  standards,  more  rigid 
export  inspection,  the  requirement  that  com¬ 
modities  exported  under  Government  sub¬ 
sidy  be  exported  on  Government  grade  only, 
and  better  procedure  than  now  exists  for 
the  filing  of  complaints  by  foreign  importers 
and  for  price  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 
such  complaints  when  justified.  We  believe 
the  Department  has  available  to  it  now 
ample  data  on  which  to  base  its  studies  and 
that  it  should  promptly  take  such  action  a a 
can  be  taken  administratively  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  Congress  any  additional  action  re¬ 
quiring  new  legislation. 

2.  Price:  pricing  of  those  commodities 
which  are  exported  under  Government  sub* 
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sidy  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  commodities  are  fully  competitive  on  the 
European  market  with  similar  commodities 
from  other  areas.  More  care  should  also  be 
exercised  that  the  quality  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  is  the  same  quality  on  which 
the  exporter  receives  his  subsidy. 

3.  Government  sales  force:  The  various 
laws  relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  require  that  sales  shall 
be  made  insofar  as  practicable  through  the 
established  channels  of  private  trade.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  interpreted 
these  provisions  to  require  that  all  sales  shall 
be  made  in  this  manner.  There  has  been 
established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager  to  assist 
In  disposing  of  these  surplus  commodities 
but  because  of  the  policy  of  making  all  sales 
through  private  trade,  the  office  has  been 
relatively  inactive. 

The  lack  of  private  salesmen  for  certain 
American  commodities  in  the  European  area 
has  been  commented  on  in  this  report.  In 
order  to  fill  this  gap  and  at  the  same  time 
not  violate  the  legislative  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  sales  through  private  trade  channels,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  consider  setting  up  a  sales  system 
somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Establish  at  strategic  locations  in 
Europe  representatives  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager  to  work  directly  with 
importers  and  the  trade  to  develop  possible 
sales  of  those  commodities  which  are  in 
surplus. 

(2)  Establish  teletype  or  other  means  of 
rapid  communication  between  each  sales¬ 
man  and  the  sales  manager’s  office. 

(3)  Notify  the  U.S.  private  trade  in  each 
commodity  of  the  arrangement  being  set  up 
and  establish  a  list  of  exporters  who  indi¬ 
cate  their  willingness  to  pay  for  collect  tele¬ 
grams  informing  them  of  sales  opportunities. 

(4)  When  the  European  representative  of 
the  Sales  Manager’s  Office  finds  a  possible 
sale  for  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  he 
could  transmit  this  immediately  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  it  could  be  sent  out  simul¬ 
taneously  to  all  of  those  in  the  trade  who 
had  indicated  their  interest  and  willingness 
to  pay  for  such  telegrams. 

(5)  Specific  sales  offers  could  then  be  made 
directly  by  the  American  exporter  to  the  po¬ 
tential  buyer  in  the  foreign  country. 

This  proposal  was  outlined  to  several  of 
our  agricultural  attaches  in  Europe  and 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  helpful  and  workable  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  countries  in  moving  our  agricultural 
commodities.  At  least,  we  feel  it  merits  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Flexibility  in  sales  terms. — Since  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  our  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europe  have  been  stimulated  by 
various  Government  programs,  including 
shipments  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  sales  for  local  currency 
under  title  I  of  Public  Lav?  430,  and  barters 
strategic  and  other  materials.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe  have  achieved  an 
economic  and  monetary  stability  where 
they  are  no  longer  considered  generally  eli¬ 
gible  for  sales  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  them  have 
been  ruled  ineligible  for  Government-spon¬ 
sored  barter  contracts  with  respect  to  most 
of  our  surplus  commodities.  The  result  is 
that,  except  for  such  terms  or  trading  agree¬ 
ments  as  private  exporters  may  enter  into 
vrith  private  importers  in  the  other  country, 
our  export  sales  to  Europe  are  virtually  on  a 
cash  dollar  basis.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
in  this  highly  competitive  market  where 
other  producing  countries  are  offering  bi¬ 
lateral  exchanges,  barter,  sales  on  consign¬ 
ment,  and  other  trade  concessions,  this  cash 
on  delivery  policy  can  be  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  market.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  give  serious  study  to  this 


problem  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  or  re¬ 
establishing  governmental  programs  which 
will  permit  American  exporters  to  compete 
on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis  with  exporters 
from  other  countries. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  style  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus¬ 
trations,  maps,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printirg.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  will  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  First,  the  Senate 
proceedings:  second,  the  House  proceedings; 
third,  the  Appendix:  Provided,  That  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  not  received  in 
time  to  follow  this  arrangement,  the  Public 
Printer  may  begin  the  Record  with  the  House 
proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  each  House 
and  the  Appendix  shall  each  begin  a  new 
page,  with  appropriate  headings  centered 
thereon. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  furnished  by  the.  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  Ty2 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  y2 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re¬ 
strictions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations .  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro¬ 
duction  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu¬ 
script  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  not  later  than  9  o’clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is¬ 
sued  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
s&id  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold-it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabrilar  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o’clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— Proofs  of  “leave  to 
print’’  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
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publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem¬ 
bers  without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu¬ 

script  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  “Mr. 
— - -  addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com¬ 

mittee)  .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,”  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there¬ 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi¬ 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10.  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When  either 
House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1)  a  speech 
not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any  other 
matter  not  germane  to  the  proceedings,  the 
same  shall  be  published  in  the  Appendix 
except  in  cases  of  duplication.  In  such  cases 
only  the  first  item  received  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  will  be  printed.  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  quotations  which 
form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Member,  or  to  an 
authorized  extension  of  his  own  remarks: 
Provided,  That  no  address,  speech,  or  article 
delivered  or  released  subsequently  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  a  session  of  Congress  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis¬ 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with¬ 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report¬ 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu¬ 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  school  construction  bill. 

House  passed  bill  revising  trust  and  partnership  income  tax  provisions. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1813-1824 

Bills  Introduced:  13  bills  and  3  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  2977-2989;  and  S.  Res.  268-270. 

Pages  1817-1818,  1940 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  6785,  to  fix  a  tax  of  i  cent  per  pound  on  certain 
laminated  tires  produced  from  used  tires,  with  amend¬ 
ment  (S.  Rept.  1076) ; 

H.R.  529,  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of  i960,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  1077) ; 

H.R.  8171,  authorizing  the  State  of  California  to  fix 
and  collect  tolls  for  the  use  of  a  bridge  across  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  (S.  Rept.  1078) ; 

S.J.  Res.  97,  authorizing  preliminary  study  of  pro¬ 
posed  additional  building  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1079) ;  and 
S.  1511,  to  require  an  annual  audit  of  authorities 
created  by  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of 
.  the  States  concerned,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1080).  page  1817 

Tributes  to  Senator  Langer:  Senate  adopted  S.  Res. 
268,  providing  for  suspension  of  legislative  business  in 
order  that  memorial  addresses  might  be  delivered  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late  Senator 
Langer.  Numerous  Senators  then  delivered  such  ad¬ 
dresses,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  all  Senators  were 
authorized  to  file  within  15  days  their  remarks  in  tribute 
to  Senator  Langer.  Pages ,  824_,  841 

School  Construction:  By  51  yeas  to  34  nays  (motion 
to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  S.  8,  authorizing 
Federal  assistance  for  school  construction,  after  adopt¬ 
ing  committee  amendment  (in  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill),  prior  to  which  the  following  actions  on 
amendments  thereto  had  first  been  taken: 

Adopted:  By  54  yeas  to  35  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Clark  amendment  (as  substitute  for  Monroney 
amendment  to  increase  authorized  appropriations  from 
$500  million  for  each  of  next  2  fiscal  years  to  $20  per 


school-age  child  for  each  of  next  4  fiscal  years)  so  as  to 
make  authorized  appropriations  available  for  either 
school  construction  or  teachers  salaries,  or  both,  and  to 
limit  such  authorizations  to  the  next  2  fiscal  years  in¬ 
stead  of  4;  Monroney  amendment,  as  amended  above 
(by  unanimous  consent  previous  order  for  yeas  and  nays 
was  withdrawn);  and  Monroney  amendments  of  a 
technical  perfecting  nature;  and 
Rejected:  By  37  yeas  to  49  nays  (motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  tabled),  modified  Morse  amendment  authorizing 
appropriations  of  up  to  $75  million  for  each  of  next  2 
fiscal  years  for  loans  to  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  school  construction,  after  rejection  on 
division  vote  of  Morse  amendment  to  this  amendment 
to  make  certain  that  such  loans  for  private  school  con¬ 
struction  are  not  used  to  set  up  private  schools  in  place 
of  public  school  system;  on  division  vote,  Lausche 
amendment  to  include  in  the  definition  of  “school-age 
population”  only  those  who  attend  public  schools;  and 
by  25  yeas  to  61  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled)  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  (in  nature  of  a  substitute  for  committee 
substitute)  authorizing  allocation  of  up  to  $600  million 
for  school  construction  in  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

Pages  1841,  1859-1895,  1897-1927 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
the  policy  committee  has  cleared  several  bills,  which 
he  has  previously  announced,  such  as  S.  743,  coal  mine 
safety,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  Senate  will  consider  a  number  of  reported 
resolutions  on  the  calendar,  providing  funds  for  various 
committee  studies,  which  will  be  followed  by  other 
measures  that  have  been  cleared  by  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bills  to  be  considered  next  week  are  not 
thought  to  be  controversial  and  no  record  votes  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  definitely  none 
from  Wednesday  evening,  February  10,  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  February  15.  Pages  1924-1925 

Senate  Reporters:  Senate  took  up  S.  Res.  207,  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  funds  for  the  official  reporters  of  the 
Senate  ($20,000).  Page  1935 
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Record  Votes  and  Quorum  Call:  During  Senate  pro¬ 
ceedings  today  four  record  votes  and  one  quorum  call 
were  taken,  which  appear  on  pages  1866,  1872,  1911, 
1924,  and  1927. 

Confirmation:  Nomination  of  Whitney  Gillilland,  of 
Iowa,  to  be  member  of  CAB,  was  confirmed. 

Page  1941 

Nomination:  Senate  received  three  Navy  nominations 
in  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  numerous  Air  Force  nomi¬ 
nations  in  the  rank  of  general.  pages  1940-1941 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
adjourned  at  11:02  p.m.  until  noon  Monday,  February  8, 
when  it  will  consider  S.  Res.  207,  additional  funds  for 
Senate  official  reporters,  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
other  reported  resolutions  providing  funds  for  com¬ 
mittee  activities  and  studies.  pcges  1924-1925, 1935, 1940 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet ) 

SPACE  AND  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAMS 

Joint  meeting :  The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con¬ 
tinued,  in  executive  session,  its  hearings  on  the  Nation’s 
missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs,  with  testi¬ 
mony  on  such  programs  of  the  Army  from  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  and  former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 

APPROPRIATIONS— NAVY 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for 
the  Defense  Establishment,  with  testimony  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  their  departments  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  B.  Franke;  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm. 
Arleigh  A.  Burke;  and  Marine  Corps  Commandant 
Gen.  David  M.  Shoup. 

Hearings  continue  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  with  testi¬ 
mony  from  Air  Force  officials. 

APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  testimony  from 
Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Director,  and  Abram  V.  Tunison  and 
Lansing  A.  Parker,  both  Assistant  Directors,  all  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  Robert  H.  John¬ 
son  and  Dr.  O.  Lloyd  Meehean,  both  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner;  and  Donald  L.  McKernan,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  all  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


NOMINATION 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Committee  or¬ 
dered  favorably  reported  the  nomination  of  George  H. 
King,  Jr.,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  prior  to  which  action  the 
nominee  testified  and  answered  questions  in  his  own 
behalf. 

DISARMAMENT 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  The  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the  status  of  a  control 
system  to  detect  and  identify  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  and  other  technical  problems  concerning  a 
nuclear  weapons  test  ban  agreement.  Witnesses  heard 
were  Dr.  James  Fisk,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  1958  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts;  Dr.  Wolf¬ 
gang  K.  M.  Panofsky,  Deputy  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Geneva  Conference;  and  Philip  Farley, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ALLOCATIONS  OF  TV  CHANNELS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  The 
committee  continued  its  television  inquiry,  with  testi¬ 
mony  on  allocations  of  TV  channels  from  FCC  Com¬ 
missioners  Robert  E.  Lee,  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  T.  A.  M. 
Craven,  Frederick  W.  Ford,  and  John  S.  Cross;  and 
Alfred  Beckman,  Frank  Marx,  Robert  Hinckley,  and 
James  A.  McKenna,  all  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

NOMINATIONS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Com¬ 
mittee  held  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Sigrid  B. 
Unander,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  with  testimony  in  opposition  thereto 
from  Senator  Gruening;  and  Rear  Adm.  Arnold  H. 
Karo,  to  be  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
(reappointment).  The  nominees  testified  and  answered 
questions  in  behalf  of  their  own  nominations. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  REGISTRARS 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  The  com¬ 
mittee  continued  its  hearing  on  pending  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  temporary  Federal  elec¬ 
tion  registrars  (S.  2684,  2719,  2783,  and  2814),  and 
related  bills  (S.  2722  and  2535),  with  testimony  from 
Senators  Robertson,  McClellan,  Johnston  (South  Caro¬ 
lina),  Thurmond,  Holland,  Hill,  and -Ellender;  John  S. 
Battle,  former  Governor  of  Virginia;  Attorney  General 
Bruce  Bennett,  of  Arkansas;  Attorney  General  Daniel 
R.  McLeod,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Attorney  General 
Ralph  E.  Odum,  of  Florida. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  with  testimony  from 
Attorney  General  Rogers. 
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House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  42  public  bills,  H.R.  10181-10222; 
10  private  bills,  H.R.  10223-10232;  and  7  resolutions, 
H.J.  Res.  600-602,  H.  Con.  Res.  580-582,  and  H.  Res. 

439,  Were  introduced.  Pages  1  962-1964 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as?  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  567,  to  effect  immediately  the  transfer  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballis¬ 
tics  Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1240); 

H.R.  3375,  relating  to  encouragement  and  stimulation 
of  production  and  conservation  of  coal  in  the  United 
States,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1241) ; 

H.R.  9664,  relative  to  stabilization  of  tobacco  prices 
(H.  Rept.  1242) ; 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  3610,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for  con¬ 
struction  of  sewage  treatment  works  (H.  Rept.  1243) ; 

H.  Res.  439,  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  and  1 
hour  of  debate  on,  H.R.  9331,  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961 
under  the  special  milk  program  for  children  (H.  Rept. 
1244);  and 

H.R.  9331,  to  increase  the  authorized  maximum  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  under  the 
special  milk  program  for  children  (H.  Rept.  1245). 

Page  1962 

Missile  Agency  Transfer:  Pursuant  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  the  consideration,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  on  Monday  next,  of  H.J.  Res.  567,  to  effect 
immediately  the  transfer  of  the  Development  Opera¬ 
tions  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistics  Missile  Agency  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
was  made  in  order.  page  1 942 

Appropriation  Bill  Reports:  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  granted  permission  to  file  by  mid¬ 
night  Friday  reports  on  bills  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Page  1 942 

Calendar  Wednesday:  Agreed  to  dispense  with  Calen¬ 
dar  Wednesday  business  of  February  10.  page  1943 

Trust  and  Partnership  Income  Taxes:  By  a  voice  vote 
the  House  passed  H.R.  9662,  to  make  technical  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships,  without  amendment.  H.  Res.  436,  the 
closed  rule,  which  provided  for  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
bill,  had  been  adopted  earlier  by  a  voice  vote. 

Paget  1944—1947 


Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  1:53  P-m-  until 
Monday,  February  8,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the 
House  will  act  on  D.C.  legislation,  including  the  fiscal 
1961  appropriation  bill.  Also  will  act,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  on  H.J.  Res.  567,  providing  for  immediate 
transfer  of  the  Development  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Committee  Meetings 

AGRICULTURAL  MISCELLANY 

* 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Met  on  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  9331  (amended),  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961 
under  the  special  milk  program  for  children ; 

H.R.  9664,  to  stabilize  support  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations;  and 
S.  623,  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  existing 
provision  for  a  minimum  wheat  acreage  allotment  in 
the  Tulelake  area  of  California. 

In  a  preliminary  hearing  on  H.R.  9664,  festimony 
was  received  from  Marvin  McLain,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  committee  also  met  informally 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS  AND  RETIREMENTS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  1 
continued  hearings  on  S.  1795,  to  revise  certain  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  promotion  and  involuntary  retire¬ 
ment  of  officers  of  the  Regular  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  Man¬ 
power  Utilization  concluded  hearings  with  respect  to 
allegations  of  misuse  of  manpower  in  the  respective 
military  services. 

EMERGENCY  HOME  OWNERSHIP  ACT 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  met  in  executive  session  and  ordered  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  H.R.  9371 
(amended),  the  Emergency  Home  Ownership  Act. 

AFRICA 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
met  in  executive  session  with  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tanganyika  African  National  Union. 
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DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  continued 
hearings  with  respect  to  procedures  and  policy  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

MINES  AND  MINING 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Mines  and  Mining  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  full  committee  the  following  bills : 

H.R.  8740  (providing  that  Department  report  is  fa¬ 
vorable),  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas 
interests  in  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in 
the  State  of  Texas; 

S.  2033,  to  amend  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  nonmineral  lands 
in  patents  to  placer  claims ; 

H.R.  7987  (amended),  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
prospecting  permits  for  phosphate  in  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  982  and  964  (amended  identical  bills),  relating 
to  the  issuance  of  patents  to  tracts  of  public  land  held 
under  color  of  title,  to  provide  that  patents  may  be  issued 
under  the  act  of  December  22,  1928,  without  reservation 
of  minerals. 

Testimony  was  heard  from  Representative  Rogers  of 
Texas  on  H.R.  8740. 

WORLD  WAR  II  CLAIMS  PAYMENTS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Or¬ 
dered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  H.R.  2485 
(amended),  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  to  provide  compensation  for  certain  World 
War  II  losses. 

The  bill,  as  approved  by  the  committee,  provides  for 
payment  of  four  general  categories  of  claims  arising  out 
of  military  operations  during  World  War  II,  which 
have  not  been  provided  for  in  other  legislation  or 
treaties.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  return  of 
any  vested  property.  Payments  will  be  made  to  claim¬ 
ants  under  the  bill  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  (which 
consists  of  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  vested 
property),  and  not  out  of  appropriations. 

The  general  categories  of  claims  authorized  are  set 
forth  on  page  18,  line  12,  through  page  22,  line  16,  of 
Committee  Print  No.  3,  and  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Damage  to  or  destruction  of  property  located  in 
certain  European  countries  and  in  areas  attacked  by  the 
Japanese  resulting  from  military  operations  or  special 
war  measures  against  property  (claims  for  losses  arising 
in  the  Philippines  are  allowable  where  the  claimant  re¬ 
ceived  no  compensation  under  prior  legislation) ; 

(2)  Damage  to  or  destruction  of  ships  and  ship  car¬ 
goes  as  a  result  of  military  action ; 

(3)  Net  losses  of  insurers  under  war-risk  insurance 
contracts  covering  ships;  and 
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(4)  Death  or  disability,  and  property  losses,  suffered 
by  civilian  passengers  on  vessels  attacked  on  the  high 
seas  before  December  11, 1941. 

MOVIE  INDUSTRY  SELF-REGULATION 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service :  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Postal  Operations  continued  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  strengthening  of  the  self-policing 
programs  of  the  movie  industry.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Motion  Picture  Association  and  others  were 
heard.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds:  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control  met  in  executive  session  and  recommended  to 
the  full  committee  for  approval  the  following  survey 
resolutions  relating  to  flood  control  projects  in  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Also  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full 
committee  S.  2440  (amended),  to  designate  the  Green 
Peter  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Middle  Santiam  River, 
Oreg.,  as  the  Douglas  McKay  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Committee  on  Rules :  Granted  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  H.R.  9331,  to  increase  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961 
under  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Committee  on  Rules:  Held  hearing  but  took  no  action 
on  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  H.R.  8601,  relating  to  civil 
rights  enforcement.  Testimony  was  heard  from  Repre- 
senatives  Celler  and  McCulloch.  Adjourned  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair. 

MILITARY  SPACE  AND  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Heard  testi¬ 
mony  with  respect  to  the  military  space  and  missile  pro¬ 
grams  from  Gen.  T.  D.  White,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  other 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  representatives.  Hearings 
continue  tomorrow. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COOPERATIVES 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  tax  treatment  accorded  cooperatives. 
Public  witnesses  were  heard  and  hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 


PRESIDENT’S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Joint  Economic  Committee :  Committee  continued  its 
hearings  on  the  President’s  economic  report,  receiving 
testimony  from  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  director  of  research, 
AFL-CIO,  who  appeared  for  Walter  Reuther;  Emerson 
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Schmidt,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ralph  Robey, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  W.  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Angus  McDonald,  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union;  Herschel  Newsom,  the  National 
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Grange;  T.  V.  Houser,  Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  (submitted  statement) ;  and  A.  Arthur  Charous, 
Federal  Statistics  Users  Conference. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM  AHEAD 
Week  of  February  8-13 

(Committee  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  indicated ) 

^  Senate  Chamber 

On  Monday, •'•Senate  will  consider  S.  Res.  207,  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  Senate  official  reporters,  to  be  followed 
by  a  number  of  other  reported  resolutions  providing 
funds  for  committee  activities  and  studies,  followed  by 
other  measures  that  have  been  cleared  by  policy  com¬ 
mittee,  including  S.  743,  coal  mine  safety.  No  record 
votes  are  expected  during  week. 

Pages  1347,  1348, and  1924-1925 

Senate  Committees 

Joint  meeting:  February  8,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  open  and  executive,  on 
the  Navy’s  missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs,  to  hear 
CNO  Admiral  Burke  and  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  Marine  Corps 
Commandant,  2  p.m.,  235  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  February  8  through  12,  sub¬ 
committee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  10  a.m.,  1114  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  9  through  ix,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget 
estimates  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  10  a.m.,  1224  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  February  8  through  10,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Procurement  (Senators  Thurmond,  chairman, 
Stennis,  Ervin,  Cannon,  Sahonstall,  and  Bush),  on  various 
methods  of  defense  procurement,  212  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  February  10,  Public 
Health  Subcommittee,  on  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Act,  10  a.m.,  6226  New  Senate  Office 
Building; 

February  11,  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  auto  financing 
bills,  and  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Civil  Defense  Act,  10  a.m., 
6226  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Finance:  February  10,  executive,  on  committee 
business,  10  a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  February  11,  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  study  entitled  “Worldwide  Domestic  Economic  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Their  Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.,”  10 
a.m.,  4221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  February  8, 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  on  S.  2774,  providing  for  Government- 
guaranteed  loans  to  certain  air  carriers  for  acquisition  of  modern 
cargo  aircraft,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  10,  regular  meeting  day,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

House  Chamber 

Monday,  District  day  with  the  following  bills  sched¬ 
uled  for  consideration : 

H.R.  973%  to  revise  trustee  requirements  of  D.C.  cor¬ 
porations; 

H.R.  9451,  relative  to  tax  exemption  granted  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 


H.R.  7124,  to  require  the  payment  of  tuition  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  persons  who  attend  the  D.C.  public 
schools. 

Also  will  consider  the  District  of  Columbia  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  for  1961,  and  H.R.  9331,  to  increase  the  author¬ 
ized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and 
1961  under  the  special  milk  program  for  children  (1 
hour  of  debate). 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  House  will  consider, 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  H.J.  Res.  567,  to  provide 
for  immediate  transfer  of  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

T uesday,  the  House  will  act  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3610,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  sew¬ 
age  treatment  works,  and  will  also  consider  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

Wednesday  and  balance  of  wee\,  undetermined. 
The  Lincoln  Day  “recess”  period  will  be  from  the  close 
of  business  Wednesday,  February  10,  through  Sunday, 
February  14. 

Any  further  program  will  be  published  when 
announced. 

Note. — Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

House  Committees 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  February  8,  on  H.R.  9682, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  retired  commissioned  officers  by 
contractors  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Armed  Forces, 
10  a.m.,  313-A  Old  Flouse  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  February  8,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  No.  2  on  H.R.  9876,  tQ  provide  regulations  for  financing 
of  retail  sales  of  automobiles. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  February  8,  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  General  Education,  executive,  on  pending  legislation,  10 
a.m.,  429  Old  House  Office  Building. 

February  10,  Subcommittee  on  Safety  and  Compensation  to 
hear  Labor  Department  representative  on  pending  bills  relating 
to  amendment  of  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  February  8,  9,  and  10,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Inter- American  Affairs  on  H.R.  8080,  to  authorize 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construction  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  a  major  international  storage  dam 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  10:30  a.m.,  1310  New  House  Office  Building. 

February  8,  9,  and  10,  Subcommittee  on  State  Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations,  executive,  10:30  a.m., 
G-3  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Flouse  Administration:  February  xo,  executive, 
on  pending  business. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  February  8  and  9, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  executive,  on  H.R.  3122,  6290, 
^377>  7°42>  9r42)  and  at  any  time  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
will  consider  in  open  session  H.R.  4684,  6116,  6189,  9:45  a.m., 
1324  New  House  Office  Building. 
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February  io,  full  committee  on  H.R.  7987,  S.  2033,  and  any 
other  pending  bills  ready  for  full  committee  consideration. 

February  11,  12,  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  H.R. 
1150,  S.  1565,  H.R.  1786,  6090,  6095,  610$,  1176,  6329,  8295,  and 
8306.  j 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  February  8 
and  balance  of  week,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight 
on  “payola”  and  other  deceptive  practices  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field,  10  a.m.,  362  (caucus  room)  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

February  10,  ix,  full  -committee  to  resume  hearings  on  H.R. 
7624  and  S.  2197,  color  additives  amendments  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  February  9,  executive,  on  pend¬ 
ing  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  5 

(  All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  10  a.m., 
1 1 14  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  continue 
its  television  inquiry  in  regard  to  allocation  of  TV  channels, 
10  a.m.,  5x10  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  continue  hear¬ 
ings  on  legislation  to  provide  for  temporary  Federal  election 
registrars,  to  hear  Attorney  General  Rogers,  10:30  a.m.,  318  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  on  following  pending  bills:  H.R.  3965  and 
4876;  and  H.R.  7787  and  8036,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House 
Office  Building. 


February  J+,  1960 

February  io,  Subcommittee  No.  2  on  private  claim  bills. 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds:  February  9,  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  in  hearings  to 
determine  whether  certain  features  of  the  $40  billion  Interstate 
System  are  inadequate  for  national  defense  needs. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  February  8,  9,  to 
hear  Navy  Department  witnesses  on  military  space  and  missile 
program,  10  a.m.,  214-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs:  February  9,  to  hear  legisla¬ 
tive  recommendations  of  VFW  representatives. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  February  9,  executive,  on.y 
H.R.  5,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encour¬ 
age  private  investment  abroad. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  on  bills  relating  to 
transportation  diversification,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  to  hear  representatives  of  magazine  and 
book  publishers  with  respect  to  the  need  for  strengthening  self¬ 
policing  regulations  of  publishing  industry,  10  a.m.,  215  Old 
House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics ,  on  military  space  and 
missile  programs,  10  a.m.,  214-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  on  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  of  American  youth  groups,  10  a.m.,  caucus  room,  Old 
House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  tax  treatment  accorded 
cooperatives,  10  -a.m.,  committee  room,  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Joint  Committee 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  the  President’s  economic  re¬ 
port,  10  a.m.,  room  P-63,  Capitol. 
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Senate 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  always  as  we  bow  in 
this  Chamber  we  come  with  reverent 
thanksgiving  for  the  heritage  our  fathers 
have  bestowed  upon  us,  crowned  with 
liberty  and  justice  and  the  sacredness  of 
human  rights. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  Father  of  Light,  as 
in  these  latter  days  darkness  seems  to 
lie  upon  so  much  of  the  earth — the  dark¬ 
ness  of  tyranny,  of  hypocrisy,  and  of 
materialism. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  gleaming  lights 
which  in  every  land  are  stabbing  the 
darkness. 

Help  us  not  to  fear  the  dark,  or  to 
quail  at  it,  however  dense,  but,  rather, 
to  light  the  beacons  which  dispel  the 
encircling  gloom. 

Remind  us,  O  God,  that  all  the  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  world  has  never  yet  put  out 
a  light. 

Accepting  the  Master’s  mandate,  “Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world,”  we  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  for  our  mission  to  the 
whole  world,  which  is  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  world  shall  roll  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  dawn  and  it  shall  be 
daylight  everywhere. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
is  the  light  of  the  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Frear,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dispensed 
■with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 


a  nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  sec¬ 
retaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mi-.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9662)  to 
make  technical  revisions  in  the  income 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates,  trusts, 
partners,  and  partnerships,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  601, 
Public  Law  250,  77th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Illinois,  as  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re¬ 
duction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex¬ 
penditures,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9632)  to  make  technical 
revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  MORNING 
HOUR 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  permitted  to  sit  in  joint  ses¬ 


sion  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  and  also  on  Tuesday,  February  9. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
Paul  R.  Shanahan,  has  forwarded  to  me 
a  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
7,  which  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Federal-State  brucellosis  eradication 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 

“House  Concurrent  Resolution  7 
“Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropri¬ 
ate  sufficient  funds  for  a  continuation  of 
Federal-State  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram 

“Whereas  in  1954,  an  accelerated  brucel¬ 
losis  eradication  program  was  encouraged  by 
Federal  authorities  and  by  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  through  alloca¬ 
tion  of  $24,000,000  for  such  purpose,  followed 
by  comparable  allocation  in  succeeding  fis¬ 
cal  years  and  setting  a  tentative  goal  for 
completion  in  1960;  and 
“Whereas  there  was  an  unexpected  curtail¬ 
ment  of  Federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1959  and 
another  curtailment  of  up  to  twenty-five  per 
centum  for  fiscal  year  1960,  although  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  problem  has  not  diminished; 
and 

“Whereas  with  over  half  the  States  al¬ 
ready  certified,  many  of  them  at  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Federal  Government,  it  appears 
that  with  their  reduced  budget  they  are 
spending  considerable  of  these  funds  to 
maintain  certification  where  already  ac¬ 
complished;  and 

“Whereas  this  leaves  States  in  the  process 
of  certification  with  greatly,  reduced  Federal 
assistance,  and  it  is  felt  by  many  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  this  national  Job,  and  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  deserve  as  much  help  as  the  other 
States  have  already  had;  and 

“Whereas  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram  planned  for  appreciable  accomplish¬ 
ment  during  the  current  fiscal  year  must  now 
be  delayed  in  many  counties  in  sev.eyal  -States 
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wherein  the  essential  preliminary  steps  had 
been  initiated;  and 

“Whereas  the  postponement  of  adequate 
Federal  participation  will  promote  loss  of 
confidence  and  increase  maintenance  costs 
over  a  longer  period;  and 

“Whereas  curtailment  of  the  eradication 
program  will  create  a  hardship  on  owners  of 
cattle  who  move  their  animals  interstate: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  concur¬ 
ring  therein,  That  we  urgently  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  the  brucellosis  eradica¬ 
tion  program  on  an  active  and  progressive 
basis  in  keeping  with  the  assurances  of  Fed¬ 
eral  cooperation  when  the  program  was  of¬ 
fered  to  the  States;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  th,e  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
Member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the'u.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate.” 

X  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  House,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body. 

Jess  Taylor, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  , 
A.  E.  Andersen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  January  29,  1960. 

Joseph  W.  Henkle,  Sr., 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E.  Zarker, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK,  INC. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  of 
the  Supervisors’  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  entitled  “Resolve  To 
Fight  Inflation  With  All  Means  at  Their 
Disposal,”  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  10th 
annual  winter  conference  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  which  was  held  on  January  19  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  resolution  calls  for  all  possible 
measures  to  curb  inflation  and  thereby 
preserve  “our  free  democratic  form  of 
government,  the  prosperity  and  way  of 
life  of  our  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  fine 
association  for  its  vigorous  endorsement 
of  policies  designed  to  provide  a  stable 
and  sound  economy  for  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Supervisors’  Association  of 
State  of  New  York,  Inc.,  To  Fight  Infla¬ 
tion  With  All  Means  at  Their  Disposal 
Whereas  inflation  increases  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  services  to  the  people  without  pro¬ 
portionally  increasing  the  revenues  of  local 
government  to  pay  for  those  services;  and 
Whereas  inflation  robs  our  retired  citizens 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  their  pensions, 
annuities,  and  social  security  benefits;  and 
Whereas  inflation  reduces  the  value  of  sav¬ 
ings  bank  accounts,  life  insurance,  and  all 
forms  of  investment  payable  in  fixed  number 
of  dollars;  and 

Whereas  inflation  lowers  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  people  whose  wages  and  salary 


earnings  do  not  keep  pace  with  spiraling 
living  costs;  and 

Whereas  inflation  causes  ever-increasing 
governmental  and  private  debt  and  a  result¬ 
ing  colossal  burden  of  repayment  with 
mounting  interest  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  urgent  need  to  halt  inflation 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  has  decreased  to  less  than  48 
cents  today;  and 

Whereas  inflation  destroys  the  people’s 
confidence  in  bur  form  of  government,  free 
economic  system,  and  way  of  life  by  robbing 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  at  every 
turn;  and 

Whereas  inflation,  by  eroding  the  value  of 
our  currency  and  creating  economic  insta¬ 
bility,  destroys  the  confidence  of  other  free 
nations  in  our  economic  stability  and  in  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  inflation  undermines  the  econom¬ 
ic  strength  of  a  Nation  and  the  moral  fiber 
of  its  people  and  is  now  weakening  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  meet  the  threat  of  de¬ 
struction  by  its  enemies;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  deep  concern  over  con¬ 
tinued  inflation  and  has  made  it  a  part  of  his 
official  policy  to  curb  inflation;. and 

Whereas  the  President  has  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  inflation  headed  by  the 
vice  president  to  advise  ways  and  means 
to  control  inflation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Supervisors’  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York  pledge  its  support 
through  all  measures  at  its  disposal  in  the 
fight  to  curb  this  menace  to  the  preservation 
of  our  free  democratic  form  of  government, 
the  prosperity  and  way  of  life  of  our  people, 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Frank  J.  Langr, 
Executive  Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  WILDERNESS 
BILL  AND  YOUTH  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  BILL  BY  CITIZENS  NAT¬ 
URAL  RESOURCES  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
recognize,  the  availability  of  informed 
analyses  and  viewpoints  on  legislation 
before  Congress  is  always  most  welcome. 

Today  I  was  privileged  to  receive  from 
the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin,  a  splendid  organiza¬ 
tion  designed  to  promote  programs 
for  the  preservation,  management,  and 
restoration  of  Wisconsin’s  natural  re¬ 
sources,  resolutions  endorsing  two  sig¬ 
nificant  bills  before  the  Congress:  First, 
the  wilderness  bill;  and  second,  the 
youth  conservation  bill. 

As  we  know,  the  wilderness  bill,  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  major  areas  of  nat¬ 
ural  heritage  in  America,  is  still  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Extensive  healings  have 
been  held.  I  would  hope  that  solutions 
could  be  found  for  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  raised  on  the  bill 
so  that  expeditious  action  could  be  taken 
on  the  measure. 

As  for  the  youth  conservation  bill,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  measure,  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  Senators  and  myself, 
was  passed  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress.  Currently,  it  is  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Special  Education  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee. 

Since  they  represent  constructive, 
thoughtful  viewpoints  of  this  fine  Wis¬ 
consin  association  on  these  important 
pieces  of  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  resolutions  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

February  5,  1960. 

Resolution  on  the  Wilderness  Bill 
Whereas  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  as  yet  acted  upon 
the  wilderness  bill  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  the  few  remaining  wilderness  areas;  and 
Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  this  bill 
be  voted  upon  favorably:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Citizens’  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Association  meeting  on  September 
19,  1959  at  Sarona,  Wis.,  That  the  Wisconsin 
Senators  and  Congressmen  be  urged  to  get 
this  bill  to  a  vote  before  their  perspective 
Houses  and  further  that  they  support  these 
measures  favorably. 

Resolution  on  the  Youth  Conservation 
Bill 

Whereas  problems  of  idle  youth  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  serious;  and 

Whereas  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
needed  conservation  work  will  give  the  young 
men  constructive  employment: 

Now,  therefore,  the  Citizens’  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Association  meeting  at  Sarona,  Wis., 
on  September  19,  1959  reaffirms  its  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Humphrey  youth  conservation 
corps  bill  (S.  812)  which  has  passed  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  strongly  urges  that  Wis¬ 
consin  Congressmen  give  favorably  support 
to  this  measure  when  it  goes  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


STABILIZATION  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
OF  TOBACCO 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  re¬ 
port  favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  2845)  to  stabilize  the  price  sup¬ 
port  of  tobacco,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  1081)  thereon. 

Joining  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2845  are  my¬ 
self,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  2990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdulkarim 
Ahmad  All;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii: 

S.  2991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  All  See  Lee 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  2992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  to  expand  research, 
extend  State  and  interstate  water  pollution 
control  program  grants,  and  strengthen  en¬ 
forcement  procedures,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 

S.  2993.  A  bill  to  permit  the  taxation  by  a 
State  or  local  taxing  authority  of  privately 
owned  personal  property  situated  within 
Federal  areas  which  is  used  in  carrying  on 
a  trade  or  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio : 

S.  2994.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
50  years  of  age  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
disability  benefits  thereunder,  to  provide  for 
the  coverage  of  doctors  of  medicine  under 
social  security,  and  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  their 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 

S.  2995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  restore  com¬ 
petitive  equality  to  retailers  and  other  dis¬ 
tributors  with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  organizations;  and 

S.  2996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid 
on  certain  prior  transfers  in  the  case  of 
descedents  dying  after  December  31,  1947; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mehmet 
Arik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (by  request)  : 

S.  3000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolaos 
Vagenas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Case, 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Brunsdale,  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Butler)  : 

S.  3001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  civil  rights;  provision  for  schools 
for  military  personnel  dependents  in  areas 
where  regular  schools  are  closed  by  desegre¬ 
gation;  to  provide  for  voting  referees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S.  3002.  A  bill  to  provide  for  publication  of 
a  United  States  Treaty  Code  Annotated;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  convening  of  a  national  conference 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
authorized  representatives  of  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
and  formulating  a  recommended  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  meeting  and  solving  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  design  and  other*  technical  problems 
which  can  strengthen  the  space  exploration 
program  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  I  introduce,  for  appro¬ 
priate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ex¬ 
pand  research,  extend  State  and  inter¬ 
state  water  pollution  control  program 
grants,  and  strengthen  enforcement  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  desk  for  1  week,  to  afford  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it 
if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  2992)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand 
research,  extend  State  and  interstate 
water  pollution  control  program  grants, 
and  strengthen  enforcement  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


TAXATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
ON  FEDERAL  RESERVATIONS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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having  to  do  with  taxation  of  property 
on  Federal  reservations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2993)  to  permit  the  tax¬ 
ation  by  a  State  or  local  taxing  authority 
of  privately  owned  personal  property  sit¬ 
uated  within  Federal  areas  which  is  used 
in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


LIBERALIZATION  AND  EXPANSION 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr!  President, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935,  changes  in  it  have  been  made 
in  keeping  with  the  ever-changing  as¬ 
pects  of  our  economy  and  our  society. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  happy  personal  recollection  that, 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  I  voted, 
back  in  1935,  for  the  creation  of  our 
social  security  system  and  for  the  en- 
actment  of  the  first  social  security  law, 
which  we  have  amended  from  time  to 
time  and  liberalized  in  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  social 
security  program  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times.  It  does  not  give  enough  pro¬ 
tection  to  enough  people  nor  has  it  ade¬ 
quately  fulfilled  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  These  amendments  will  correct 
three  of  those  glaring  deficiencies  in  the 
act  on  which  I  spoke  at  length  in  the 
Senate  recently. 

The  first  will  abolish  the  arbitrary  age 
limit  of  50  years  before  one  who  is 
totally  disabled  and  unable  to  work  may 
receive  benefits.  The  second  will  allow 
those  already  receiving  payments  to  earn 
up  to  $2,400  a  year  instead  of  the  present 
unrealistic  and  restrictive  $1,200  limita¬ 
tion.  The  third  provision  will  provide 
another  step  toward  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  truly  universal  in  coverage  by 
bringing  all  physicians  and  surgeons 
under  its  beneficient  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  although  these  are 
just  the  first  steps  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  modernized  social  security  program, 
they  are  vitally  important  ones.  In  the 
near  future  I  intend  to  introduce  fur¬ 
ther  legislation  calling  for  increased 
benefits  and  an  increased  wage  base  to 
provide  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  basic  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  another  step  toward  the 
creation  of  an  America  of  expanded  op¬ 
portunity  for  all,  where  no  one  is  for¬ 
gotten,  and  where  the  dignity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  still  uppermost  in  our  goals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2994)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  an  individual  must 
have  attained  50  years  of  age  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  disability  benefits 
thereunder,  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  doctors  of  medicine  under  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  to  increase  the  annual 
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amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
their  social  security  benefits,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA¬ 
RINE  ACT  OF  1936,  RELATING  TO 
EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  cer¬ 
tain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act  from  20  to  25  years.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  a  statement,  pre¬ 
pared  by  me,  relating  to  the  bill,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2998)  to  amend  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  life  of  certain  vessels  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act  from  20  to  25 
years,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows: 

Extended  Life  of  Vessels 
Early  during  1959,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  directed  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  merchant  marine  and  among  other 
things  requested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  extending  the  statutory  life  of  subsidized 
vessels.  The  Commerce  Department  study 
group  has  asked  industry  to  express  their 
views  of  this  issue.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  that  because  of  budg¬ 
etary  limitations  there  is  already  in  fact  a 
stretchout  of  the  vessels  replacement  program 
and  that  Government  now  has  contracts  it 
cannot  implement.  Since  this  is  so,  the 
policy  and  the  contracts  should  be  changed 
by  recognizing  that  dry  cargo  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  can  and  are  being  operated  for  more 
than  20  years.  During  the  past  6  months, 
both  Government  and  industry  have  been 
considering  this  problem  intensively  and 
there  is  understanding  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  and  areas  to  b.e  considered  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  25-year  vessel  life  policy.  Adoption  of 
such  a  policy  will  involve  a  number  of  col¬ 
lateral  changes  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

A  combination  of  economic  factors,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  impelling  budgetary  limita¬ 
tions  facing  the  Government,  make  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  problem  timely. 

There  is  at  present  a  substantial  world¬ 
wide  imbalance  between  shipping  capacity 
and  cargo  offerings.  This  imbalance  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  for  a  number  of  years 
because  of  a  lag  in  the  scrapping  of  old  ves¬ 
sels,  coupled  with  the  continued  worldwide 
construction  of  new  and  improved  ships  as 
a  consequence  of  orders  placed  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Further,  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  commercial  exports  of  the  United  States 
and  the  growing  competitive  impact  of  for¬ 
eign  economies  on  our  post-war  markets 
abroad  aggravate  the  effect  of  this  world 
situation  on  American  flag  carriers. 

Since  World  War  II  world  shipbuilding 
prices  have  risen  constantly.  Although 
prices  have  now  stabilized  at  somewhat 
below  the  peak  reached  following  the  Suez 
crisis,  the  bulk  of  the  American  replace¬ 
ment  program  will  be  at  these  new  high 
cost  levels. 


All  of  the  foregoing  factors  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  ability  of  industry  to 
support  the  financial  burden  of  future  ves¬ 
sel  replacements  in  meeting  fixed  charges 
for  debt  service  and  recovering  high  capital 
costs  over  a  20-year  life. 

Current  studies  prepared  by  industry  raise 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  replacement  ships  with  a  20-year 
life.  This  is  too  short  a  period  within  which 
to  amortize  high  capital  costs;  increased  an¬ 
nual  debt  retirement  costs  geared  to  a  20- 
year  life  compound  the  problem. 

During  the  recent  past,  which  has  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
in  the  history  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  the  combined  earnings  of  all  lines 
(under  contract  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  to  replace  their  liner  ships)  did  not 
equal  depreciation  on  estimated  replacement 
costs.  This  is  shown  below:  , 


1956 

1957 

Net  income  after  taxes 
(per  industry  combined 

audited  statements) _ 

Less  estimated  additional 
depreciation  on  replace¬ 
ment  costs _ _ _ 

$73, 599, 000 

116, 977, 000 

$7C,  690, 000 

143, 060, 000 

Net  erosion  of  ship¬ 
ping  capital _ 

(43, 378, 000) 

(72, 370, 000) 

Technical  advisers 

to  industry 

are  confi- 

dent  that  vessels  in  the  liner  trades  will  be 
able  to  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner  on 
a  25-year-life  basis. 

Ships  now  being  built  under  the  vessel 
replacement  program  are  specially  adapted 
for  the  trades  in  which  they  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  are  closely  supervised  during  the 
construction  period,  and  include  many  im¬ 
provements  in  material  and  equipment,  all 
of  which  support  this  conclusion. 

After  considering  all  of  the  many  factors 
involved,  the  conclusion  is  clear  that  this 
group  of  ships  can  and  should  be  operated 
on  a  25-year-life  basis  and  that  such  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  authorized  by  statutory 
amendment. 

Industry  is  willing  to  join  with  Govern¬ 
ment  in  working  out  this  problem.  It  can¬ 
not  be  accommodated  unilaterally  by  the 
Government  because  of  possible  conflict  with 
contractual  obligations. 

I  have  had  prepared  and  am  introducing 
a  bill  showing  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  transition  which  I  hope 
may  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights;  provision  for  schools  for  military 
personnel  dependents  in  areas  where 
regular  schools  are  closed  by  desegrega¬ 
tion;  to  provide  for  voting  referees,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  bill  is  being 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Javits,  Prouty, 
Keating,  Scott,  Saltonstall,  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  Cooper,  Kuchel,  Brunsdale, 
Carlson,  Wiley,  Fong,  Bush,  Morton, 
Hruska,  Bennett,  Allott,  Beall,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Martin,  Aiken,  Smith, 
and  Butler.  The  bill  will  obviously  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  the  bill  is 
to  have  a  sort  of  working  paper  which 
will  be  available  to  all  Senators.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  it  in  due  course  under  the 
prearrangement  in  September  of  last 
year  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  to  be 
called  up,  I  trust,  next  week  when  we 
convene  on  Monday.  The  bill  repre¬ 
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sents  the  administration's  program  and 
contains  seven  sections. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  use  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  to  interfere 
with  or  obstruct  court  orders  in  school 
desegregation  cases. 

The  second  sectidn  makes  it  a  Fed¬ 
eral  crime  for  suspects  to  flee  from  one 
State  to  another  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  bombing  schools  or  churches. 

The  next  section  authorizes  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  inspect  voting 
records  in  enforcing  the  1957  Right-To- 
Vote  Act  and  to  preserve  Federal  elec¬ 
tion  records. 

The  fourth  section  relates  to  school 
assistance  and  provides  grants  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  or  communities 
under  a  2-year  program  to  help  provide 
additional  nonteaching,  professional 
services  required  in  desegregation  cases. 

The  fifth  section  relates  to  schools  for 
the  children  of  military  personnel.  It 
authorizes  the  Government  to  provide 
schools  for  the  children  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  in  areas  where  regular  schools  are 
closed  because  of  desegregation. 

The  sixth  section  establishes  a  com¬ 
mission  on  equal  job  opportunities  un¬ 
der  Government  contracts. 

The  last  section  amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  provide  for  court- 
appointed  U.S.  voting  referees. 

This  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  as  H.R.  10018  and  H.R.  10035. 
I  have  indicated  that  it  represents  the 
administration’s  package  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  working  paper  when  we  come  to 
the  civil  rights  discussion  next  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3001)  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights;  provision  for 
schools  for  military  personnel  depend¬ 
ents  in  areas  where  regular  schools  are 
closed  by  desegregation;  to  provide  for 
voting  referees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT-AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr. 
Morton)  submitted  an  amendment,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  743)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  exemption  with  respect  to  cer¬ 
tain  mines  employing  no  more  than  14 
individuals,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials-,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

Address  on  the  subject  "Fiscal  and  Mone¬ 
tary  Policies  in  the  Changing  Economy,”  de¬ 
livered  by  Senator  Robertson  to  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  in  New 
York,  N.Y.,  December  8,  1959. 
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By  Mr.  GRUENING : 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Hart  at  an¬ 
nual  farm  management  banquet  during 
Farmers  Week,  at  Michigan  State  University, 
on  February  4,  1960. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

Speech  about  the  Vice  President  by  Mr. 
Harold  Clancey,  managing  editor,  the  Boston 
Traveler,  delivered  at  the  Ford  Hall  Forum 
in  Boston,  October  1959. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Hartke  at 
dedication  of  Temple  Adath  Israel,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  January  10,  1960. 

Article  entitled  "Tennessee  Versus  Wash 
Jones:  the  Closing  Argument  for  the  De¬ 
fense,"  written  by  Joe .  W.  Henry,  Jr.,  and 
published  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  for  January  1960. 

Address  entitled  "How  American  Business 
Can  Recapture  Its  Pioneering  Spirit,”  de¬ 
livered  by  Louis  E.  Wolfson,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Merritt-Chapman  and  Scott  Corp.,  be¬ 
fore  the  Executives’  Club  of  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  16, 1959. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

Radio  address  program  269,  relating  to  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs,  delivered  by  Wayne 
Poucher,  radio  minister  for  Life  Lines,  a 
patriotic  religious  education  movement. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Tribute  to  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man,  entitled  "Welcome,  Mr.  President,” 
published  in  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  Elmwood 
Methodist  Church  program  for  October  18, 
1959. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

Letter  to  Vice  President  Nixon  from  James 
P.  McCarthy,  president  of  Men’s  Sodality  of 
Our  Lady  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  of 
New  York  City,  dated  December  7,  1959,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  release  of  certain  surplus  food  for 
the  world’s  hungry. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii: 

Editorial  entitled  “Useless  Affidavit,”  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  loyalty  affidavit  required  of  stu¬ 
dents  requesting  aid  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act,  published  in  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  of  January  31. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

Editorial  entitled  "Cost  of  Politics,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Harold  W.  Card  and  published  in  the 
Webster  (S.  Dak.)  Reporter  and  Farmer  of 
January  28,  1960. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

Editorial  entitled  "Negroes  Lose  as  Leaders 
Desert  Their  Race,”  published  in  the  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  Daily  Journal  of  January  29,  1960. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

Article  entitled  "Ike  Must  Accept  Blame 
for  Woes  of  Farm  Program,”  written  by  Le- 
land  du  Vail  and  published  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  January  31,  1960. 

By  Mr.  WILEY : 

Article  entitled  “Milwaukee  Wins  Title  as 
Safest  Big  U.S.  City,”  published  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  of  January  29,  1960. 

Article  entitled  “President  Fills  His  ‘Goals’ 
Panel,”  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1960,  and  editorial  entitled  "A  Call 
for  Greatness,”  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  8, 1960. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL : 

Article  entitled  “The  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
Tragedy,”  written  by  the  Honorable  Howard 
Buffett,  published  in  Human  Events  on  De¬ 
cember  30,  1959. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Article  entitled  "Tour  by  Three  Senators 
of  Soviet  Dams  Sparks  Public  Power  Fight 
Here,”  published  in  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly,  on 
January  18,  1960. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Article  entitled  “Interest  Rate  Issues,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1960. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  North  Dakota  Association  of 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives. 


Questionnaires  sent  to  27,000  North  Dakota 
people,  together  with  the  answers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  THEODORE 
P.  GREEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  since  his  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  retirement,  we  have 
heard  many  words  of  tribute  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Theodore  Francis  Green.  Such 
tributes  are  entirely  fitting  for  in  con¬ 
sidering  all  our  history,  we  find  that  he 
has  made  one  of  the  greatest  of  sena¬ 
torial  contributions  to  our  Nation,  our 
people,  our  way  of  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1960,  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
by  the  Women’s  National  Democratic 
Club  for  Senator  Green  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  was  an  occasion  which  will 
live  long  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
who  heard  it.  As  an  admirer  of  Senator 
Green  and  his  achievements  I  want  these 
facts  known  to  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
marks  of  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  testimonial  dinner,  those  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Lyndon  Johnson  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Theodore  Green:  A  Great  Senator 
(Remarks  of  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 

B.  Johnson  before  Women’s  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Club  dinner,  Washington,  D.C., 

January  26,  1960,  Honoring  Senator  Theo¬ 
dore  Francis  Green) 

My  assignment  tonight  is  to  talk  about 
Theodore  Green,  the  U.S.  Senator. 

As  an  assignment,  this  is  one  which  is 
rather  difficult.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  here 
think  of  Theodore  Green  the  man — because 
the  various  aspects  of  his  life  are  merely  re¬ 
flections  of  the  personality  of  a  man  who 
has  won  all  of  us  by  his  kindness,  his  love 
for  his  fellow  human  beings,  and  his  com¬ 
plete  devotion  to  his  country. 

I  could  say  without  arousing  any  argu¬ 
ments  anywhere  that  Theodore  Green  has 
been  a  great  Senator.  But  this  is  because  he 
is  a  great  man'  who  has  brought  to  his  sena¬ 
torial  post  the  same  qualities  that  he  has 
brought  to  everything  else  that  he  has  done 
in  his  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  kind  of  an  assignment  merely  by 
retracing  Theodore  Green’s  Senate  career. 
But  I  think  almost  everyone  here  is  familiar 
with  that  record  and  a  recitation  of  history 
would  add  nothing  to  this  program. 

I  think  what  I  really  want  to  talk  about 
tonight  is  Theodore  Green  as  a  friend. 
Throughout  my  own  Senate  career,  I  have 
been  able  to  turn  to  him  whenever  the  go¬ 
ing  has  been  difficult  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  something  that  is  true  of  all  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  party  who  have 
come  under  his  sheltering  wing  during  the 
years  that  he  has  served  his  country  in  the 
Capitol. 

Theodore  Green  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
inspires  affection  and  trust.  Because  of  these 
qualities,  he  has  occupied  in  the  Senate  a 
position  of  influence  that  has  rarely  been 
accorded  to  any  of  its  Members. 

He  is  a  rare  sort  of  a  man.  He  is  a 
partisan  without  rancor;  a  fighter  who  bat¬ 
tles  effectively  for  his  convictions  without 
nursing  hatreds  or  enmity. 


Everyone  knows  clearly  where  Theodore 
Green  stands.  On  any  given  issue,  he  is 
clearly  for  the  people  who  most  need  help 
and  clearly  for  the  approach  of  humani- 
tarianism.  But  he  learned  early  in  life  how 
to  express  his  convictions  earnestly  and 
forcefully  but  without  casting  personal  re¬ 
flections  upon  his  opponents. 

I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  controversial  issue 
which  he  has  avoided. 

He  cast  himself  wholeheartedly  into  the 
struggle  to  place  America  clearly  in  the  camp 
of  freedom  before  World  War  II. 

He  entered  the  battle  to  open  the  doors 
of  economic  opportunity  to  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  during  the  dark  days  of  the  depression. 
He  held  aloft  the  banner  of  international 
cooperation  during  the  days  when  others 
were  urging  that  America  shrink  from  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  world  leader.  , 

And  yet,  he  has  not  emerged  from  those 
battles  with  a  load  of  personal  enmities. 

Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  wit  and  the 
charm  with, which  he  has  always  conducted 
himself.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  his  keen,  alert 
mind  which  does  not  require  invective  and 
abuse  as  a  substitute  for  argument. 

But  I  think  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  loves  his  fellow  human  beings  so 
much  that  they  simply  must  love  him  in 
return. 

Most  of  us  like  to  think  of  the  Senator  as 
a  body  associated  with  traditions. 

We  like  to  think  that  it  is  a  body  of 
thoughful  statesmanship. 

We  like  to  think  that  it  is  a  body  of  calm 
deliberation. 

We  like  to  think  that  it  is  a  body  that  is 
deeply  conscious  of  the  roots  in  the  past,  but 
equally  aware  of  its  responsibilities  to  the 
future. 

There  is  a  validity  to  these  traditions. 
They  are  more  than  mere  wishful  thinking 
and  they  will  continue  to  have  a  reality  as 
long  as  we  have  Senators  like  Theodore 
Green. 

We  all  know  that  he  has  decided  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  term.  But  I  think  we  also 
know  that  in  a  very  real  sense  Theodore 
Green  will  never  leave  the  Senate. 

His  personality  will  always  be  with  us  so 
long  as  the  Senate  is  an  organization  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 


ACTIVITIES  OP  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI¬ 
CIARY  AND  OVERLAPPING  AREAS 
OF  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  with  reference  to 
the  activities  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  areas  of  inquiry  which  over¬ 
lap  those  of  other  Senate  committees.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Butler 
On  January  30,  1957,  the  Senate  approved 
Senate  Resolution"  57,  85th  Congress,  which 
authorized  a  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  : 

"To  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  the 
antitrust  and  antimonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  their  administration,  in¬ 
terpretation,  operation,  enforcement,  and  ef¬ 
fect,  and  to  determine  and  from  time  to 
time  redetermine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
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any  legislation  which  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for — 

“(1)  Clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi¬ 
nate  conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces¬ 
sary; 

“(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws; 

“(3)  Supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce¬ 
dural,  or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof.” 

During  the  85th  Congress  and  the  1st  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  86th  Congress,  $1,065,000  were 
authorized  to  permit  this  subcommittee  to 
carry  out  the  investigations  entrusted  to  it 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Senate  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  would  develop  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  to  strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  which 
provide  the  basis  for  our  American  free  en¬ 
terprise  competitive  economy.  The  Senate 
also  hoped  that  it  might  make  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  to  assist  the  antitrust  agencies  in 
the  enforcement  of  existing  statutes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  2%  years,  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  conducted  involving  many 
industries,  including  steel,  automobiles,  milk, 
bread,  asphalt  roofing,  and  now  drugs. 

In  spite  of  these  extensive  hearings,  no 
changes  in  existing  antitrust  statutes  have 
been  recommended.  The  futility  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  taken  by  the  staff  of  this  committee 
was  indicated  in  the  individual  views  on  the 
investigation  of  administered  prices  in  the 
automobile  industry  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Senator  Dirksen,  as  follows: 

“In  perspective  this  study  seems  like 
a  rather  fruitless,  unobjective  endeavor. 
However,  I  believe  the  efforts  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  may  unwittingly  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Senate  must  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  broad  question  of  investiga¬ 
tions,  particularly  where  they  are  extended 
and  thus  immobilize  individual  Senators 
•who  have  important  responsibilities  tb  their 
constituents,  to  the  legislative  committees 
on  which  they  serve,  and  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

“This  inquiry  was  ostensibly  to  study  the 
effects  of  administered  prices  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  and  to  review  the  effects  of  al¬ 
leged  concentration  on  competition.  The 
majority’s  report  itself  provides  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  one  can  adduce  as  to  how  diffused, 
academic  and  pointless  an  investigation  may 
become.  If  any  investigation  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  have  value,  it  must  be  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  a  legislative  purpose. 

“The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  so-called  Watkins  case  provides  a  wise 
guide  to  the  legislative  branch  in  establish¬ 
ing  areas  appropriate  for  congressional  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  Court  held  that  an 
investigation  could  not  be  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion  and  that  the  private  affairs  of  individ¬ 
ual  citizens  could  not  be  exposed  to  public 
view  simply  for  the  sake  of  exposure.  The 
district  court  found  the  witness  guilty. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  contempt 
citation  on  the  ground  that  the  committee 
had  departed  from  a  legislative  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  interrogation  of  the 
witness. 

“Following  the  philosophy  developed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  any  well-defined  legislative  purpose 
underlying  this  study  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  since  there  is  not  a  single  legislative 
recommendation  in  the  majority’s  report. 
The  conclusions  enunciated  by  the  majority 
in  its  report  are  compressed  into  less  than 
a  thousand  words.  They  proposed  that  cer¬ 
tain  avenues  of  inquiry,  which  conceivably 
would  justify  additional  hearings,  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  of  the  information  adduced 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  the  sub¬ 
committee  has  already  conducted.” 


In  reviewing  all  of  the  hearings  and  re¬ 
ports  by  the  subcommittee,  I  fail  to  find 
one  iota  of  evidence  that  it  has  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  perfect  the  antitrust  laws. 
Instead,  its  direction  has  been  dominated  by 
the  economic  theories  of  its  chief  economist, 
Dr.  John  M.  Blair.  His  book  entitled  “The 
Seeds  of  Destruction,”  suggests  a  lack  of 
faith  in  our  free  enterprise  economy.  On 
numerous  occasions,  I  have  discussed  these 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Again  I  find  that  this  course  was  justified. 
It  is  supported  by  the  minority  leader,  Sen¬ 
ator  Dirksen.  He  reviewed  this  question  of 
bias  in  some  detail  in  his  individual  views 
on  administered  prices  in  steel.  I  submit 
the  following  excerpts  from  Senate  Report 
No.  1337,  85th  Congress,  2d  session: 

“There  has  been  widespread  confusion 
that  administered  prices  are  monopoly 
prices.  Dr.  Means,  the  author  of  the  term, 
was  explicit  that  such  pricing  was  not  a 
monopolistic  device.  He  noted  that — 

“  ‘Administered  prices  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  monopoly.  The  presence  of  ad¬ 
ministered  prices  does  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  monopoly  nor  do  market  prices 
indicate  the  absence  of  monopoly. 

“  ‘If  administered  prices  are  present  in  a 
major  part  of  our  economy  and  since  they 
exist  in  a  great  many  ardas  which  are  not 
monopolized  but  in  which  there  is  active 
competition  between  a  few  units,  it  is  clear 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  reflect  monop¬ 
oly  conditions  but  something  more  wide¬ 
spread — namely  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  competing  units  in  many  industries.’ 

“The  chief  economist  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  developed  the  theory 
that  administered  prices  and  monopoly 
prices  were  synonymous  in  a  book  published 
in  1938  entitled  ‘Seeds  of  Destruction.’ 
He  said: 

“  ‘Most  inflexible  prices  are  inflexible  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  one  way  or  another  de¬ 
termined  by  administrative  control.  *  *  * 
We  must  study  the  phenomenon  of  price 
setting  by  corporate  monopoly,  realizing  in 
so  doing  that  the  larger  is  the  percentage  of 
our  prices,  which  are  fixed  by  corporate 
monopoly  as  against  the  forces  of  competi¬ 
tion,  the  higher  will  our  price  level  prob¬ 
ably  tend  to  be,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
chances  for  any  marked  increase  in  real 
labor  income  to  take  place.’ 

“The  current  investigation  further  de¬ 
velops  the  preconceived  economic  theories 
expounded  by  Dr.  Blair  20  years  ago.  Even 
before  the  opening  of  the  hearings,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stated: 

“  ‘Administered  price  industry  *  *  *  (are) 
those  which  because  of  their  power  have 
control  over  prices  not  affected  by  normal 
competitive  forces.  Examples  are  steel, 
newsprint,  many  types  of  food,  automobiles, 
and  farm  machinery.’ 

“The  majority  has  accepted  the  basic 
premises  developed  by  the  subcommittee’s 
chief  economist  in  ‘Seeds  of  Destruction.’ 

“Since  the  majority’s  report  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  economic  theory  developed  by  the 
staff,  the  minority  has  an  obligation  to  place 
these  concepts  in  some  perspective.  ‘Seeds 
of  Destruction’  is  a  denunciation  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  system  and  forecasts  the  inevitability 
of  its  ultimate  collapse. 

“Following  his  review  of  the  weaknesses 
of  capitalism  found  in  more  than  400  pages 
of  text,  Dr.  Blair  concluded: 

“  ‘We  have  gone  at  length  into  the  axioms 
which  capitalism  has  violated,  into  the  ag¬ 
gravating  trends  Which  seemingly  have 
made  it  inevitable  for  capitalism  to  violate 
the  axioms,  and  into  the  corrective  tech¬ 
niques  which  offer  slight  hope  that  capital¬ 
ism  can  be  made  to  function  in  accordance 
with  the  axioms. 

“  ‘In  doing  this,  It  has  been  our  hope,  as 
stated  in  the  beginning,  to  make  recogniz¬ 
able  a  forest  out  of  an  almost  infinite  num¬ 


ber  of  variegated  trees.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  we  have  tried  to  place  on  canvas  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  capitalism  of  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  it,  or  any  other  industrial  society, 
must  meet,  of  its  increasing  failure  to  meet 
them,  of  the  trends  which  have  tended  to 
keep  it  from  operating  in  accordance  with 
these  axioms,  of  the  movement  of  these 
trends,  and  of  the  proposals  which  would 
supposedly  make  the  system  function  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  putting  together  the  various 
segments  out  of  which  the  picture  is  com¬ 
posed,  it  is  quite  likely,  considering  the 
scope  of  the  work,  that  at  times  we  might 
have  used,  in  certain  places,  the  wrong 
colors,  that  our  shadings  might  in  spots  be 
imperfect,  that  some  proportions  might  be 
out  of  line.  Wherever  we  have  noted  such 
imperfections,  we  have  endeavored  to  cor¬ 
rect  them.  But  even  if  we  should  have 
missed  a  number  of  them,  yet  the  result, 
as  a  whole,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  none-too-happy  picture  of  capi¬ 
talism  and  its  probable  future.’  ” 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  hearings  by  any  Senater  commit¬ 
tee  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  leading 
American  firms  should  be  entrusted  to  an 
individual  who  has  been  critical  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  which  have  made  our  country 
great.  I  am  not  alone  in  making  these 
characterizations. 

The  minority  leader,  Senator  Dirksen, 
shows  that  outstanding  academicians  have 
questioned^  Dr.  Blair’s  objectivity  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  views  on  administered  prices  in  steel, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  He  includes 
the  following  quotations  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Glover 
of  Harvard  University,  who  observed: 

“This  is  a  painful  thing  to  say.  But  it  Is 
a  significant  fact  just  the  same.  Even  in 
what  are  obstensibly  objective,  scientific  dis¬ 
cussions  by  inveterate  critics  of  big  business, 
there  is  often  revealed  a  deep,  persistent 
emotional  hostility.  Their  discussions  are 
often  marked — as  I  think  Mr.  Blair’s  is 
here — by  pettifoggery  and  efforts  not  to 
analyze  the  facts  but  to  handle  data  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ‘make  a  case’  against  big  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  argument  ad  hominem  and  the 
technique  of  ‘finding  guilt  by  association’ 
are  resorted  to.” 

This  report  also  states  that  Prof.  Edward 
S.  Mason,  fomer  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  on  problems 
of  economic  concentration,  showed  that  Dr. 
Blair  admitted  that  his  own  statistics  did 
not  support  his  conclusions.  On  January  22 
the  minority  leader,  Senator  Dirksen,  re¬ 
vealed  some  of  Dr.  Blair’s  more  flagrant  mis¬ 
uses  of  statistics  during  the  current  drug 
hearings  as  follows : 

“Mr.  President,  on  December  7,  1959,  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  began  hearings  on  the  pricing  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  ethical  drug  industry.  The  first 
witness  was  Mr.  Francis  C.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Schering  Corp.,  an  ethical  drug  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Brown  com¬ 
pleted  his  testimony,  the  chief  economist  of 
the  subcommittee  introduced  an  exhibit  into 
the  record  which  seemed  calculated  to  make 
headlines  and  front-page  stories.  This  was 
done  by  alleging  that  the  Schering  Corp.  was 
marking  up  its  products  from  1,118  to  7,079 
percent  when  the  fact  was  tjbat  Schering 
was  operating  on  a  12-  to  16-percent  profit 
after  taxes.  Mr.  President,  the  exhibit  on  its 
face  was  misleading,  because  it  excluded  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  doing  business 
under  usual  accounting  practices  accepted 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  virtue  of 
the  income  tax  laays  of  our  Nation.  By  ex¬ 
cluding  these  expenditures,  the  chief  econ¬ 
omist  used  a  computed  cost  figure  of  $1.57  in 
relation  to  the  selling  price  of  $17.90  for  100 
tablets  of  prednisolone,  when  it  was  evident 
from  the  financial  statement  of  Schering 
Corp.  that  proper  allocated  costs,  namely, 
cost  of  production,  research,  selling,  and  dis- 
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tribution,  administrative,  and  taxes,  were 
$15.03  rather  than  the  computed  costs  of 
$1.57.  Had  the  proper  costs  been  allocated, 
a  profit  of  16  percent  after  taxes,  or  a  markup 
of  33  percent  before  taxes,  would  have  re¬ 
sulted,  which  is  the  true  picture.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  result  Of  all  this  was  the  glaring 
and  misleading  headlines  and  front-page 
stories  of  1,000-  to  10,000-percent  profit  by 
drug  manufacturers,  when  the  facts  show 
that  there  was  12-  to  16-percent  profit  after 
taxes  for  these  drug  manufacturers.” 

In  the  following  statement  he  also  showed 
that  the  public  will  lose  faith  in  the  fairness 
and  integrity  of  the  Senate’s  investigations 
if  these  practices  are  allowed  to  continue : 

“Mr.  President,  what  makes  my  complaint 
significant  is  not  only  the  harm  done  to  the 
Senate  by  introduction  of  misleading  ex¬ 
hibits  and  explanations  by  staff  but  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  people  who  must  buy  these  won¬ 
der  or  miracle  drugs.  Imagine  how  they 
must  feel  in  reading  a  misleading  headline 
stating  that  drug  manufacturers  make  a 
7,079-percent  profit  on  the  drug  that  they 
must  have  to  ease  their  pain  when  in  all 
reality  Senator  Kefauver  admitted  to  Senator 
Wiley  on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  that 
the  drug  manufacturers  were  making  16- 
percent  profit  after  taxes.  Senator  Wiley, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
condemned  the  use  of  ‘assinine  high  per¬ 
centages’  through  exhibits  when  staff  knew 
they  were  misleading.  Also  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  distortion  in  the  minds  of  the 
press  and  the  public  what  markup  on  prod¬ 
ucts  means.  If  this  practice  continues,  how 
will  the  farmer  feel  if  only  his  cost  of  the 
seed  should  be  used  against  the  price  he 
sells  his  wheat,  cotton,  produce,  and  so  forth? 
Let’s  examine  the  small  bakeries  that  serve 
our  many  towns  and  cities  if  their  markup 
was  the  price  of  2]/2  -cent  wheat  against  an 
18-cent  loaf  of  bread,  or  725-percent  markup; 
or  a  small  canner  of  peas  whose  original  cost 
of  peas  is  3.1  cents  as  against  a  21.2  cents  for 
price  he  receives  for  a  can  of  peas,  or  700- 
percent  markup;  or  fertilizer  manufactured 
in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere  which  is  sold  for 
$30  a  ton  and  the  cost  of  raw  material  zero, 
which  means  an  unlimited  percent  markup; 
or  manufacturers  of  shirts  that  sell  for  $3.94 
when  cost  of  cotton  was  28  cents,  or  1,400- 
percent  markup.  Why,  the  Congress  would 
be  deluged  with  letters  from  small  and  large 
businessmen  for  such  trickery.  On  top  of 
that  the  public  would  lose  faith  in  our  Con¬ 
gress.  Is  such  techniques  to  get  a  few  head¬ 
lines  and  front-page  stores  worth  the  damage 
to  the  reputation  of  Congress?  Our  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has  sched¬ 
uled  other  hearings  on  drugs.  Before  such 
hearings  begin  I  shall  expect  from  the  chair¬ 
man  a  clarification  on  the  record  of  these 
misconceptions  brought  on  by  the  chief 
economist’s  exhibits  and  explanations  which 
he  continued  to  use  every  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  although  cautioned  time  and  time 
again.” 

The  Senate  is  confronted  with  determin¬ 
ing  whether  to  adopt  Senate  Resolution  238. 
It  would  authorize  this  subcommittee  to 
spend  an  additional  $425,000  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  to  continue  this  fruitless  inquisi¬ 
tion. 

In  reading  the  hearings  and  reports  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  placed  primary  emphasis  on  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  inflation,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  relationship  of  wages  to  prices. 
These  are  areas  which  are  already  receiving 
the  careful  and  considered  attention  of  two 
congressional  committees.  I  happen  to  have 
the  honor  to  serve  on  both.  They  are  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Unless  there  is  a  marked  departure  from 
the  previous  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  in 
good  conscience,  we  should  save  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  further  expenditures  which 
are  not  contributing  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  legislation. 


I  am  a  strong  believer  in  our  antitrust 
laws  and  in  their  vigorous  enforcement,  but 
I  decry  attacks  directed  at  bigness  per  se, 
since  our  country  requires  firms  of  every 
size  and  description  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Communists.  This  is  the  only  function 
with  which  this  subcommittee  should  be 
concerned. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  problems 
of  inflation  and  prices  are  not  appropriate 
for  consideration  by  the  Antitrust  and  Mo¬ 
nopoly  Subcommittee.  On  the  basis  of  ju¬ 
risdiction,  they  are  matters  which  are  either 
in  the  province  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

While  the  average  person  may  have  no 
great  interest  in  the  Senate’s  procedural 
problems,  in  this  instance  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  as  it  concerns  the  objectivity  of 
any  studies  which  may  be  undertaken  in  this 
field. 


THE  SEASON  OP  GOBLINS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  season  of  goblins. 
It  is  that  time  of  year.  Appropriations 
committees  are  at  work  to  divide  the 
pie  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

So  each  day  brings  its  alarms  in  every 
field — river  and  harbor  work,  flood  con¬ 
trol,  power  development,  agriculture, 
business,  foreign  aid,  national  defense, 
parks,  recreation,  public  housing,  and  so 
forth.  If  Congress  does  not  give  more 
here  and  there,  we  are  told  “the  Gobble- 
uns’ll  git  you  ef  you  don’t  watch  out!” 

Right  now,  drums  are  beating  loudest 
on  national  defense.  That  is  natural. 
We  all  want  national  security.  And  we 
would  all  rather  be  safe  than  not  -be  at 
all.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  dollar 
spent  should  be  spent  to  get  the  most  for 
the  money. 

The  Army  wants  more  modern  weap¬ 
ons  and  more  airlift. 

The  Navy  wants  modernization  and 
another  carrier  deck,  a  floating  airstrip. 

The  Air  Force  wants  SAC  to  fly  around 
the  clock,  plus  missiles  and  a  faster 
bomber. 

The  Marines  want  200,000  men,  not 
175,000;  the  National  Guard  400,000,  not 
360,000. 

For  20  years  I  have  heard  military  ap¬ 
propriations  requests.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  period  of  these  requests  is 
marked  by  fears  and  alarms  in  the  press 
and  on  the  air.  An  old  member  of  the 
press  gallery  remarked  the  other  day,  “I 
haven’t  heard  of  a  Russian  submarine  off 
the  coast  recently,  but  one  will  be  sighted 
before  long,  no  doubt.” 

All  of  which  is  not  to  make  light  of  the 
situation,  but  to  say  clearly  and  simply 
that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
weigh  requests  for  military  funds,  just  as 
it  has  in  other  fields,  and  to  take  a  second 
look  at  activities  which  try  to  crawl 
under  the  tent  of  national  defense. 

We  should  take  counsel  of  facts  and 
our  faith,  as  well  as  our  fears. 

Here  are  some  facts:  Today,  seven  of 
the  eight  space  satellites  in  orbit  were  put 
there  by  the  United  States.  Today,  the 
SAC  bomber  fleet  is  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  Today,  the  Polaris  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  looks  best  in  its  class. 
Today,  the  United  States  is  spending  10 
times  as  much  on  ballistic  missiles  each 
day  as  was  spent  for  that  purpose  in  the 
entire  fiscal  year  of  1952. 


I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  the  President  places  a  stamp  of 
personal  approval  on  a  budget  program 
it  should  be  accepted  without  careful 
study.  Congress  has  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  Constitution — to  use 
words  I  heard  from  Dwight  Eisenhower 
when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff — “to  deter¬ 
mine  what  proportion  of  the  national 
economy  should  go  into  defense.” 

In  1953,  the  Senate’s  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  visited  north  Afri¬ 
ca,  where  France  has  trouble  with  Algiers 
today.  Four  airbases  had  been  built; 
two  more  and  a  headquarters  were  pro¬ 
gramed.  We  recommended  against 
building  the  additional  two.  We  pro¬ 
posed  combining  the  headquarters  with 
a  base  already  built.  We  cited  the  un¬ 
settled  outlook  which  might  deny  us  the 
use  of  the  bases  when  most  needed. 

Now,  even  the  bases  we  did  have  are 
to  be  given  up.  At  least  $100  million 
were  saved  by  the  decision  not  to  go  on 
with  the  others. 

Today,  no  one  can  be  sure  what  the 
future  holds.  But  we  can  make  honest 
decisions  based  upon  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  get. 

Man  was  not  born  to  destroy  himself. 
Atomic  power  was  not  revealed  to  man 
for  mass  suicide.  Reason  must  prevail. 
We  need  not  ascribe  altruism  to  others, 
but  we  should  give  them  credit  for  self- 
interest.  An  agreement  with  effective 
arms  control  is  in  the  self-interest  of 
every  major  power  today. 

Mr.  President,  Lenin  is  supposed  to 
have  said  that  communism  would  cause 
the  capitalistic  countries  to  spend  them¬ 
selves  into  destruction. 

George  Washington  said:  “As  a  very 
important  source  of  strength  and  secu¬ 
rity,  cherish  the  public  credit.” 

Mr.  FREAR  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  had  been  extremely  hopeful 
that  the  comments  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
would  include  more  favorable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  underwater  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Polaris  missile  and  its  present 
stage  of  perfection. 


ADDRESS  BY  BRYCE  N.  HARLOW, 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
HIS  DESIGNATION  AS  MINUTE- 
MAN  OF  1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  the  text  of  an  address  by  Bryce 
N.  Harlow,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  at  the  midwinter  banquet  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  designation  of 
Mr.  Harlow  as  “Minuteman  of  1960.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Dy  the  Honorable  Bryce  N.  Harlow 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Bryce  N.  Harlow, 
deputy  assistant  to  the  President,  at  the 
midwinter  banquet  of  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
designation  of  Mr.  Harlow  as  Minuteman 
of  1960  on  Friday  evening,  February  6,  1960, 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Colonel  Richardson,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  in  fu- 
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ture  years,  as  in  the  past,  this  fine  award 
will  go  to  individuals  far  more  deserving. 
But  I  earnestly  say  this  to  you:  Never  will 
this  Minuteman  award  be  appreciated  more 
than  it  is  tonight.  For  I  know  it  reflects  the 
esteem  of  our  finest  citizens — those  who 
sacrifice  freely,  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in 
crisis,  in  order  to  help  assure  the  safety  of 
our  Nation. 

I  realize  that  this  award  also  stands  for 
unwavering  support  of  military  prepared¬ 
ness.  That  the  good  citizen  should  prepare 
himself  to  come  swiftly  to  his  country’s  de¬ 
fense,  that  our  Nation’s  sword  and  shield 
must  be  kept  strong,  are  concepts  that  ROA 
has  supported  unfailingly,  year  after  year. 

So,  Colonel  Richardson,  understanding  the 
symbolism  intended  by  this  ceremony  to¬ 
night  and  remembering  the  distinction  of 
your  Minutemen  of  previous  years,  I  feel  at 
once  humble  and  deeply  proud  to  receive 
this  honor.  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  worthy  of 
the  fine  thoughts  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

I  confess  to  having  approached  this  speak¬ 
ing  assignment  with  some  personal  misgiv¬ 
ing.  In  this  city,  from  now  until  November, 
anyone  who  dares  to  raise  his  voice  will 
likely  regret  it.  The  quadrennial  political 
orgy  is  hard  upon  us.  Any  utterance  is  fair 
game. 

Also,  I  have  troubled  over  our  uniformed 
personnel.  These  are,  for  them,  tense  and 
worrisome  days.  In  this  season  they  must 
apprehensively  cluster  about  committee 
launching  pads,  with  their  congressional 
ICBM’s  competitively  raised.  In  all  this 
world  nothing  is  as  nerve  wracking  as  the 
appropriations  countdown. 

Incidentally,  I  have  noted  over  the  years 
that  to  military  budget  officers  ICBM  means 
one  of  two  things — either  “I’m  clobbered  by 
Mahon”  or  “Increases  can  be  manipulated.” 

In  these  delicate  situations  I  do  have  some 
reassurance.  Here  in  Washington  we  resort 
on  occasion  to  what  we  gamefully  call  bipar¬ 
tisanship,  which,  to  the  political  cynic, 
means,  “My  party  won't  tell  on  yours  if 
yours  won’t  tell  on  mine.”  Already  we  see 
its  1960  version  shaping  up,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
port  this  surreptitiously  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  to  you  without  juggling  my  intelligence 
data. 

No  doubt  about  it,  in  each  party  the  war¬ 
ring  wings  show  signs  of  closing  the  gap. 
We  cannot  yet  be  certain  of  their  capabili¬ 
ties,  but  we  can  divine  their  intentions. 

So  already  we  begin  to  see  a  Republican 
bipartisanship  which  supports  our  defense 
programs,  and  one  can  discern  a  growing 
Democratic  bipartisanship  critical  of  it  all. 

I,  for  one,  still  cling  to  the  old-time  non¬ 
partisan  bipartisanship.  And  to  prove  it,  I 
want  to  make  this  clear:  as  regards  the  kind 
of  military  protection  our  country  should 
have,  I  will  bank  proudly  and  confidently  on 
one  of  the  great  commanders  in  all  history — 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Now,  my  friends,  most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are 
already  informed  on  the  issues  that  mainly 
concern  us  today. 

That  for  some  time  we  have  already  lived, 
and  that  we  must  continue  to  live,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  deadly  peril  is  known 
to  us  all.  It  is  a  period  that  calls  for  steady 
courage,  unfaltering  leadership,  and  strength 
of  character.  It  calls  for  men  who  can  face 
danger  calmly,  with  the  unruffled  and  stead¬ 
fast  spirit  of  our  patriots  of  earlier  years. 

Our  Nation  has  known  danger  many  times 
before.  In  our  acts,  and  in  our  talk,  we  must 
not  shrink  from  it  now. 

Dangers  we  must  face,  yes,  as  have  millions 
of  Americans  before  us — but  how  fortunate 
we  are  in  our  generation,  for  we  live  in  a 
dazzling  transition.  It  is  fascinating  to  live 
in  a  time  when  scientists  and  technologists 
contrive  miracles  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the 
unbelievable  commonplace.  Daily  we  learn 
of  marvels  in  instruments  of  war  that  are 
awesome  in  speed  and  power.  But  even  as 


we  are  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by 
these  terrible  machines,  we  see  exciting  social 
and  economic  advances  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world.  And  before  us  we 
see,  within  our  reach;  an  era  that  can  be 
resplendent  beyond  our  dreams — if,  and  I 
must  repeat  if — if  only  man  can  have  the 
wisdom  to  live  with  his  fellow  man,  in  good 
will  and  in  peace. 

We  are  fortunate,  too,  that  ours  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  richest  nation  on 
earth.  But  we  realize  how  shrunken  this 
planet  has  become,  and  how  closely  knit  the 
human  neighborhood.  America  is  an  oasis 
amid  the  hunger,  poverty,  and  fear  that  af¬ 
flict  most  of  humanity.  Most  of  us,  I  believe, 
realistically  gage  this  situation  and  its  op¬ 
portunities,  and  its  explosive  potential  as 
well.  And  so,  together  we  cheer  our  Presi¬ 
dent’s  assertion  that  America  will  always  be 
willing  to  walk  the  extra  mile  with  any 
nation,  if  in  so  doing  we  can  bring  one  step 
nearer  a  brighter  day  for  all  mankind. 

But  as  we  so  walk,  we  are  aware  that  others 
in  this  world  can  be  led  to  miscalculate  our 
will  and  our  might,  and  thus  be  tempted  to 
attack  us  suddenly  and  violently.  So  it  is 
that  America  must,  and  assuredly  America 
will,  remain  powerful  and  poised.  We  shall 
be  ever  willing,  of  course,  to  negotiate,  ever 
eager  to  forge  a  just  peace,  ever  striving  for 
trustworthy  disarmament,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  shall  maintain  a  force  that  is  plainly 
irresistible.  Some  across  the  seas  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  belittle  America’s  strength  in  their 
effort  to  dominate  others,  but  they  do  not 
fool  themselves.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  this 
strength  of  ours  always  warrants  their  full 
respect. 

So  fateful  are  the  consequences  of  a  mis¬ 
calculation  of  the  power  of  America — so  swift 
and  so  deadly  are  modern  weapons — so  irre¬ 
trievable  a  decision  to  resort  to  their  use — 
that  I  believe  each  of  us  henceforth  has  the 
patriotic  duty  to  speak  responsibly  and  to 
speak  prudently  of  the  quality  and  character 
of  our  defenses.  Henceforth  Americans  live 
in  constant  danger;  we  must  speak  and  we 
must  act  accordingly. 

No  responsible  person  discounts  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
undeniable  potentialities.  We  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  and  grasp  its  magnitude,  if  we  are 
fully  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  our  own 
defense  efforts. 

But  respectful  and  wary  as  we  are  of  Soviet 
power,  we  certainly  do  not  need  to  apologize 
for  our  own.  Our  strength,  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  is  truly  enormous. 

In  view  of  our  military  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ers  best  situated  to  advise  us  knowledgeably 
and  objectively,  our  defensive  forces  hold 
the.  power  of  annihilation  over  any  aggressor 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  can  measure 
their  scope  to  some  degree  by  the  huge  sums 
invested  in  them.  To  build  and  maintain 
our  almost  incalculable  power,  we  have,  since 
World  War  II,  paid  more  than  $450  billion — 
some  $20,000  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  country.  Yes,  burdensome  it  is, 
but  this  mighty  force  is  our  sentinel  of 
peace.  It  has  preserved  our  liberty.  It  has, 
in  recent  years,  halted  major  aggression  dead 
in  its  tracks. 

I  am  not  fearful  that  we  have,  or  that  we 
will,  let  down  this  guard,  in  fact  or  relatively. 
As  to  this,  the  American  people  have  proved 
they  are  steady  and  firm.  Responding  to 
their  will  the  Congress  has  time  and  time 
again  since  World  War  II  rejected  its  prewar 
tradition  of  severely  reducing  appropriations 
for  defense.  In  these  past  14  years  the 
amounts  requested  for  defense  have  been  col¬ 
lectively  cut  by  less  than  3  percent.  Clearly, 
whatever  is  required  for  our  Nation’s  strength 
will  be  given  unhesitatingly  by  the  American 
people. 

Of  course,  some  among  us  seem  to  see  our 
country  in  a  less  favorable  light.  They  see 
an  American'people  sunk  in  complacency  and 
sloth — our  only  adult  interest  self-indul¬ 
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gence,  and  our  youth  comparatively  illiterate 
and  morally  degenerate.  To  these  unhappy 
people,  we  seem  doomed  to  wallow  in  increas¬ 
ing  stupidity  and  fat  until  at  last  we  shall 
fall  easy  prey  to  the  Spartan  sons  of  atheistic 
communism. 

Personally,  I  consider  this  desparing  re¬ 
frain  to  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
people  of  America.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
mournful  fellow  who  sadly  summed  pp  life 
like  this,  “When  you’re  born,  you’re  soon  to 
die.” 

Obviously  our  free  society  is  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  and  we  should,  and  we  do,  struggle  hard 
and  constantly  to  improve  it.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  becoming  so  obsessed  with 
shortcomings  as  to  lose  all  perspective. 

I  contend  that  any  nation  that  will  carry 
the  domestic  tax  burdens  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  accepted  uncomplainingly 
since  World  War  II  ,at  the  same  time  but¬ 
tressing  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  world, 
can  hardly  be  a  nation  of  incompetents, 
ignoramuses,  and  indigents. 

I  would  add  that  any  nation  that  has 
generated  and  is  maintaining  an  economic 
strength  unmatched  on  earth  is  bound  to  be 
a  nation  hard  at  work,  resourceful  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and  worthy  of  its  finest  traditions. 

Such  matters  may  seem  only  distantly  re¬ 
lated  to  our  main  interest  tonight — the  Na¬ 
tion’s  defense.  But  it  is  important  that  we 
remember  what  a  nation’s  strength  really  is. 
It  is  far  more  than  soldiers,  missiles,  or 
ships.  Essential  these  are,  but  the  force  of 
every  country  consists  of  a  combination  of 
strengths — or  social,  economic,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  energies  and  resources,  as  well 
as  military  power. 

It  is  well  that  we  also  remember  what  our 
military  strength  is  really  for.  Not  simply 
survival  justifies  our  defenses;  they  are  to 
help  defend  our  cherished  liberty  and  ideals 
as  well  as  our  lives.  There  must  be,  there¬ 
fore,  a  balance  in  all  that  we  do.  How,  un¬ 
speakably  tragic  it  would  be  should  we  de¬ 
stroy  our  own  freedom  in  an  overzealous 
effort  to  defend  it. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  ignore  the  allega¬ 
tions  being  made  by  some  that  our  defenses 
are  too  weak  to  meet  present  or  future 
threats,  or  else  are  unbalanced,  too  rigid,  or 
inefficiently  organised.  And,  of  course,  one 
occasionally  hears  that  the  dollar,  not  de¬ 
fense,  has  become  our  reliance.  This  seems 
to  •  imply  that  the  various  nonmilitary 
strengths  I  have  mentioned,  which  in  fact 
undergird  our  defenses,  are  something  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  the  Nation’s  security. 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  stability  of  our  cur¬ 
rency,  the  vigor  of  our-  economy,  the  spirit 
of  our  citizenry,  and  cost  consciousness  in 
the  Pentagon  are  sworn  enemies  of  our 
Nation’s  strength. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  most  conten¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  sincerely  made  by 
conscientious  public  servants  who  are  de¬ 
voted  to  our  country’s  good.  I  know  too, 
that  our  separate  Armed  Forces  have  sepa¬ 
rate  and  deeply  held  views  respecting  their 
own  and  their  sister  services’  needs.  But 
I  recognize  also  that  with  an  intensity  that 
seems  to  vary  a  bit  with  the  calendar,  such 
allegations  have  ricocheted  around  Wash¬ 
ington  throughout  a  good  part  of  the  two 
decades  I  have  been  here.  Curiously,  how¬ 
ever,  despite  the  vigor  with  which  such 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  over  the 
years,  only  three  times  since  World  War  II 
has  a  President’s  defense  budget  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Congress,  and  these  three  in¬ 
creases  all  together  total  only  $1.7  billion. 
During  the  other  11  years,  .instead  of  the 
combined  budget  requests  being  raised,  they 
were  cut  by  more  than  $15  billion.  In  these 
matters,  there  seems  on  occasion  to  be  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  between  allegation  and 
action. 

Let  me  softly  add,  by  the  way,  that  it  is 
intriguing  how  our  defenses  seem  always 
frighteningly  to  shrivel  around  appropria- 
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tion  time  each  year,  and  it  is  appalling  how 
they  appear  to  disintegrate  in  the  late 
spring  of  even-numbered  years. 

Of  course,  it  is  pointless  to  expect  perfect 
safety  from  our  defenses.  It  doesn’t  exist, 
and  it  never  will.  Anything  less  than  com¬ 
plete  mobilization  requires  us  deliberately 
to  accept  calculated  risks.  This  means  that 
the  size  and  character  of  our  defense  struc¬ 
ture  will  always  be  arguable. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  our 
military  leaders  always  to  see  eye-to-eye  on 
major  security  programs  and  policies,  or  to 
delight  in  every  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  were  our  military  lead¬ 
ers  always  to  agree,  I  would  then  truly  cry 
out,  “God  save  the  Republic.”  And  were 
both  ends  of  Constitution  Avenue  forever 
in  accord  on  what  our  defenses  should  be,  we 
would  indeed  have  cause  to  fear  the  future. 

One  question,  it  seems  to  me,  might  help 
clarify  some  of  this: 

Where  today  is  our  leader,  military  or 
civilian,  who  would  choose  for  the  American 
people  the  Soviet  strength  complex  of  today 
or  tomorrow  in  preference  to  our  own? 

I  know  of  none. 

It  has  been  said:  “Nations  that  refuse  to 
learn  from  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it.” 

From  two  global  wars  and  far-off  Korea, 
we  have  at  last,  I  believe,  learned  from  his¬ 
tory,  and  all  the  world  is  the  safer  for  it. 
I  would  even  say — with  a  weather  eye  cocked 
toward  recent  events  at  the  Capitol — that 
there  is  still  a  bare  possibility  that  the 
Congress  this  year  won’t  cut  the  defense 
appropriation  request.  I  risk  that  predic¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  post-world  War  II 
record  denies  it,  because  I  am  so  deeply 
convinced  of  the  alert  readiness  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  American  people. 

And  among  our  people  that  “alert  readi¬ 
ness  and  determination”  especially  describes 
our  Reserves,  and  I  gladly  say  that  their 
importance  is  valued  more  highly  today  than 
ever  before.  Only  7  years  ago,  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act,  the  Congress  spelled  out 
the  authority  so  long  needed,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  so  long  desired,  by  all  Reserves.  Just 
4  years  ago  came  another  epochal  law  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  surging  growth  in  the  man¬ 
ning  of  reserve  units.  This  current  Con¬ 
gress,  in  its  first  session,  helped  still  more 
by  extending  vital  legislation  about  to  ex¬ 
pire. 

And  we  have  seen  spectacular  results. 

By  last  July  the  Reserves  had  grown  to 
almost  4.4  million,  the  Ready  Reserve  to  2.9 
million,  and  the  paid  strength  to  well  over 
a  million. 

But  more  important  by  far  than  these 
numbers  has  been  the  driving  emphasis  con¬ 
stantly  placed  upon  Reserve  readiness.  More 
than  95  percent  of  the  present  Ready  Re¬ 
serve  is  now  basically  trained.  This  is  truly 
a  magnificent  achievement.  Many  here  to¬ 
night,  in  and  out  of  Government,  deserve 
our  thanks  for  having  W’orked  long  and  hard 
to  bring  this  about. 

The  results  in  efficiency  and  military  com¬ 
petence  have  been  exhilarating  for  the  Re¬ 
serves  and  highly  significant  for  our  coun¬ 
try.  Today  our  civilian  soldiers  are  even 
assuming  active  operational  assignments. 
The  Air  Guard,  for  example,  provides  fighter 
Interceptor  crews  and  aircraft  on  runway 
alert  status.  The  Naval  Reserve  adds  to  our 
active  antisubmarine  capability  both  in 
ships  and  aircraft.  Seven  missile  battalions 
of  the  National  Guard  are  in  operational 
control  of  Nike  sites. 

The  fact  that  this  association  has  vigor¬ 
ously  supported  advances  such  as  these,  leg¬ 
islatively  as  well  as  in  the  executive  branch, 
all  of  us  know  full  well.  For  this  I  Join 
many  present  in  a  hearty  congratulations  to 
this  association.  Not  simply  have  you  ad¬ 
vanced  the  interests  of  Reserves;  more  im- 
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portantly,  you  have  held  true  to  the  greater 
purpose  of  helping  to  keep  America’s  total 
defenses  up  to  snuff. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  repeat 
my  conviction  that  all  of  us,  civilians. 
Regulars  and  Reserves  alike,  will  continue 
keeping  our  America  adequately  strong, 
while  persisting  in  the  building  of  a  just 
peace.  As  we  do  so,  I  suggest  that  we  might 
benefit  by  recalling  on  occasion  a  statement 
by  a  great  leader  of  long  ago. 

Behind  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  inscribed  these 
words  of  Daniel  Webster:  “Let  us  develop 
the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its  pow¬ 
ers,  build  up  its  institutions,  provide  for  its 
great  interests — and  see  whether  we  also  in 
our  day  and  generation  may  not  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered.” 

There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  our  chal¬ 
lenge  in  our  time.  It  is  for  us  eagerly  and 
gladly  to  accept  it. 

There,  too,  is  a  rightful  claim  upon  us  by 
our  children  who,  like  us,  want  an  America 
that  is  proud  and  strong,  and  like  us,  want 
to  live  their  lives  in  freedom. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  CONCERNING  CON¬ 
TROL  OVER  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  state  in  emphatic 
language  that  the  control  over  school 
systems  is  a  power  belonging  to  the 
States.  I  joined  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  as  cosponsor  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  did  several  other  Senators. 

There  are  many  who  believe  this  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  is  not  necessary 
because  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
declared  that  any  power  not  granted 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  left  to  the  States.  Con¬ 
trol  of  school  systems  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution  as  being  anything 
over  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  any  control,  and  therefore 
this  power  seemingly  belongs  to  the 
States. 

I  believe  this  power  belongs  to  the 
States,  but  there  are  many  people  in 
high  places,  particularly  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  do  not  seem  to  follow  this 
thinking.  Through  the  years  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  nibbled  away  at  the 
school  systems,  and  is  now,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  fed¬ 
eralize  our  schools.  The  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  myself,  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary . 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  chairman  of  this  subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  I  appeal  to  him  to  set  up 
hearings  on  this  proposed  amendment. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  and  I  think  an 
amendment  which  would  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  surrounding  the  general 
school  situation  today. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
State  newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  en¬ 
titled  “Not  That  Liberal.”  The  State 
says,  “We  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  do  more  to  calm  the  school  situa¬ 


tion  than  adoption  of  Senator  Tal- 
madge’s  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  reaffirming  State  control  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  op¬ 
position  to  the  holding  of  hearings  on 
this  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Surely,  if  Senators  oppose  this 
amendment  they  should  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  step  forward  and  speak  up.  If 
they  are  for  the  amendment,  then,  too, 
they  would  want  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
fend  the  amendment.  In  this  light,  I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  hold  hearings  on  this  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  I  realize  the  full  schedule 
the  Senate  has  had  since  we  convened 
in  January,  and  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  because  I 
realize  that  it  probably  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  set  hearings  before  this  date,  but 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
hearings  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.,  newspaper,  the  State,  en¬ 
titled  “Not  That  Liberal,”  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Feb.  2, 
1960] 

Not  That  Liberal 

We  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
do  more  to  calm  the  school  situation  than 
adoption  of  Senator  Talmadge’s  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  reaffirming  State 
control  of  education.  And  we  think  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  a  good  chance  of  approval 
by  the  people,  but  we  doubt  that  the  liberals 
will  vote  for  it  to  be  submitted  for  ratifica¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  liberal  enough  to  do 
that. 


FEDERAL  VOTING  REGISTRARS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  in 
the  February  2  issue  of  the  State  news¬ 
paper  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  entitled,  “Two- 
Edged  Sword.” 

I  have  seen  no  editorial  regarding  the 
Federal  voting  registrar  proposals  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  Committee  that  has  been 
more  clear  in  its  interpretation  and  find¬ 
ings  than  this  editorial  in  the  State. 
As  the  editorial  points  out,  all  of  the 
proposals  concerning  Federal  voting 
registration  are  political  bids  for  votes, 
but  will,  in  all  probability,  in  the  long 
run  bring  severe  damage  to  the  people 
they  allegedly  wish  to  help.  Quite  nat¬ 
urally,  this  editorial  points  out  the  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  all  such  proposals. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  editorial,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  im¬ 
mediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Feb.  2, 
1960] 

Two-Edged  Sword 

While  no  more  unconstitutional  and  ob¬ 
noxious  than  the  Federal  voting  registrar 
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proposal  being  sponsored  by  several  liberal 
Senators,  the  administration’s  “referee”  pro¬ 
posal  might,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  more 
dangerous. 

Both  proposals  seek  to  destroy  State  con¬ 
trol  of  voter  qualifications  and  registration. 
Both  proposals  are  bald  bids  for  minority 
bloc  votes.  Neither  proposal  will  help  the 
Southern  Negro  economically,  educationally, 
or  socially.  It  could  hurt  him  more  politi¬ 
cally  than  it  helps  him. 

The  referee  proposal  would  place  final  au¬ 
thority  for  voter  registration  in  the  hands  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Justice  Department  has  been  the  most 
politically  minded  arm  of  the  giant  Federal 
Government  in  recent  years. 

By  preemption,  presumption,  pushing  and 
sociology,  the  Federal  judiciary  has  already 
greatly  encroached  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  several 
States.  Under  prodding  of  a  politically  re¬ 
sponsive  Supreme  Court,  the  judiciary  has 
destroyed  the  delicate  checks  and  balances 
established  by  the  Constitution.  In  fairness 
to  many  Federal  judges,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  much  of  this  has  been  done  against 
their  best  judgment  and  opinions. 

The  Federal  courts,  in  a  Louisiana  incident, 
have  already  asserted  the  power  to  restore 
names  to  a  voting  list.  To  legislate  them 
additional  power  would  be  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous- — and  an  implied  denial  of  present  au¬ 
thority  by  the  courts  to  act  as  they  have 
acted. 

To  place  executive  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  judiciary,  an  appointive  group  not 
answerable  to  the  public  for  their  behavior, 
would  establish  an  omnious  precedent. 

The  referee  plan  has  been  denounced  as 
unconstitutional  by  several  Senators  and 
constitutional  lawyers,  just  as  President 
Eisenhower  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  registrar  plan.  Both 
proposals  may  be  used  to  disenfranchise 
whole  segments  of  the  population,  for  if 
someone  has  the  power  to  make  voters  eli¬ 
gible,  it  also  has  the  power  to  make  them 
ineligible. 


DETERRENTS  TO  WAR 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  listen  to  the  experts 
in  relation  to  missile  development  and 
our  military  situation.  There  is  some 
disagreement,  of  course.  I  think  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  if  we  were  to  get  as 
many  missiles  as  the  Russians  have,  the 
danger  would  be  not  lessened,  but  prob¬ 
ably  increased,  especially  if  someone  let 
the  “balloon  go  up.” 

At  any  rate,  the  whole  issue  seems  to 
be.  What  is  an  adequate  deterrent?  We 
agree  it  is  a  military  question.  We  have 
pretty  good  evidence  on  that  question 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  bombers,  and 
so  forth.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  in  reading  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  by  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  which  raised  in  my  mind  the 
question  as  to  what  are  other  deterrents. 
For  instance,  the  deterrents  are  not  sim¬ 
ply  military.  Questions  of  this  kind  are 
asked  by  the  article:  “Do  you  agree  that 
the  200  million  Russian  people  do  not 
want  war?”  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

“Do  you  feel  that  the  matter  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  captive  nations,  as 
indicated  recently  in  Poland  and  else¬ 
where,  is  of  itself  a  deterrent?”  The 
answer  is  “Yes.” 

I  might  point  out  that  Mao  is  pretty 
much  disturbed  nowadays  because  Khru¬ 


shchev  has  gone  to  visit  India,  so  the 
question  arises,  “Do  you  agree  also  that 
the  matter  of  the  attitude  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  creates  a  deterrent?” 

This  article,  in  which  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested,  confirms  the  opinion  I 
have  held.  It  refers  to  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Kaznacheyev, 
who  apparently  was  in  the  Russian  em¬ 
ploy  in  Rangoon.  He  then  took  “French 
leave”  and  went  to  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
That  event  was  most  interesting.  Roscoe 
Drummond  says  in  this  article,  referring 
to  that  event : 

What  impressed  me  most  about  Alex  is 
that  he  is  more  confident  than  most  west- 
eners  that  over  the  years  the  Communist 
dictatorship  cannot  stand  against  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  demand  and  pressure  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life  and  for 
political  liberty. 

Mr.  Drummond  asked  the  question: 

But  isn’t  Premier  Khrushchev  in  very  firm 
control  of  the  situation? 

The  reply  was: 

The  Khrushchev  regime  faces  a  continuing 
crisis.  The  crisis  comes  from  the  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  interest  of  the  people  and 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  class.  This  crisis 
became  acute  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II, 
but  its  most  dangerous  point — dangerous  to 
the  regime — came  in  the  period  surrounding 
Stalin’s  death.  In  1953  the  country  was  on 
the  verge  of  explosion  which,  if  it  had  hap¬ 
pened,  would  have  buried  the  Communists. 
Stalin  died  just  in  time.  It  was  urgently 
necessary  for  the  regime  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  prevent  this  explosion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes  to  complete  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  this  article  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  asks  this  question:  “Why  did  the 
Kremlin  leaders  rush  to  throw  over 
Stalin  and  do  it  so  crudely?” 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  re¬ 
marks  is  that  the  deterrents  are  more 
than  simply  military,  and  we  have  con¬ 
siderable  military  deterrent.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  recognize  that  they  do 
not  want  a  war  in  which  each  missile 
can  destroy  a  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  may  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1960] 
Defector  Speaks — Is  New  Soviet  Blowup  in 
Making? 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Is  another  blowup  in  the  making  inside 
the  Soviet  Union — like  the  one  which  tore 
the  halo  off  the  dead  Stalin?  Why  did  his 
heirs  feel  they  had  to  destroy  the  Stalin 
image  which  they  had  so  long  helped  to 
create?  Did  they  have  any  choice?  What 
kind  of  Soviet  leadership,  what  kind  of  re¬ 
gime,  will  follow  Khrushchev?  Do  most  Rus¬ 
sians  support  the  Communist  Government? 
Are  they  proud  of  its  accomplishments? 

The  answers  which  I  am  going  to  give  you 
come  from  a  source  not  usually  quotable. 
He  has  the  credentials  to  be  heard. 

You  would  enjoy  meeting  and  talking  with 
28-year-old  Alexander  Yurievich  Kazna¬ 


cheyev,  who  was  born  to  be  a  Communist, 
educated  to  be  a  Communist,  trained  and 
chosen  to  be  an  elite  Communist  agent — 
and  who  loathes  the  Soviet  Communist 
dictatorship  with  all  his  heart. 

Eight  months  ago  Alexander  Kaznacheyev 
was  attached  to  the  Soviet  mission  in  Ran¬ 
goon  whose  purpose  is  to  undermine  the 
present,  independent  Burmese  Government 
so  Communists  can  take  it  over.  Despite  his 
lifelong  Communist  indoctrination,  he  chose 
freedom  at  his  first  opportunity.  When  he 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  American 
Embassy,  he  wrote  a  long  account  of  his  life 
and  decision.  It  began:  “I  have  freely  left 
my  position  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  because  I 
want  to  struggle  against  the  cruel  and  op¬ 
pressive  tyranny  of  communism.” 

Today  young  Kazancheyev  is  living  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  willing  to  take  what¬ 
ever  risks  are  necessary  to  be  interviewed — 
though  not  in  front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy — 
and  be  quoted. 

He  has  a  quick,  fleeting  smile,  speaks  in¬ 
tently,  earnestly,  sometimes  too  rapidly  for 
his  good  but  not  fluent  English.  He  is  no 
hardened  conspirator  gone  sour.  He  is  a 
bright,  outgiving  Russian  youth — as  nice  to 
know  as  the  boy  next  door— who  has  known 
only  communism,  has  lived  under  nothing 
but  communism,  and  who  wants  to  see  his 
homeland  freed  from  the  captivity  of  com¬ 
munism.  What  he  wants  is  simple — and 
precious:  freedom,  liberty,  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

What  impressed  me  most  about  Alex  is 
that  he  is  more  confident  than  most  west¬ 
erners  that  over  the  years  the  Communist 
dictatorship  cannot  stand  against  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  demand  and  pressure  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life  and  for 
political  liberty. 

“But  isn’t  Premier  Khrushchev  in  very 
firm  control  of  the  situation?”  I  asked  him. 

“The  Khrushchev  regime  faces  a  continu¬ 
ing  crisis,”  he  replied.  “This  crisis  comes 
from  the  contradiction  between  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  class. 

“This  crisis  became  acute  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  II  but  its  most  dangerous  point — 
dangerous  to  the  regime — came  in  the  period 
surrounding  Stalin’s  death. 

“In  1953  the  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  explosion  which,  if  it  had  happened, 
would  have  buried  the  Communists.  Stalin 
died  just  in  time.  It  was  urgently  necessary 
for  the  regime  to  take  drastic  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  explosion.” 

Why  did  the  Kremlin  leaders  rush  to 
throw  over  Stalin  and  do  it  so  crudely? 

“They  had  to  abandon  Stalin’s  methods 
because  his  methods  had  been  a  fiasco.  They 
had  to  accept  some  liberalization,  relax  in¬ 
ternal  tensions,  reorganize  industry  and  ag¬ 
riculture,  modify  foreign  policy.  They  had 
to  do  it  to  avert  the  explosion  which  had 
been  building  up.  The  regime  had  to  make 
concessions  to  the  people.  This  whole 
process  was  a  retreat  for  the  regime.  It  did 
not  wish  to  do  it.  It  had  to  do  it  to  stay 
in  power.” 

But,  I  asked,  even  if  these  changes  were 
forced  upon  the  regime,  didn’t  they  have  the 
effect  of  strengthening  it? 

“Perhaps  temporarily,”  Kaznacheyev  an¬ 
swered,  “but  the  trend  cannot  be  reversed. 
The  events  which  followed  the  20th  Con¬ 
gress  (when  Stalin  was  downgraded)  leave 
no  doubt  of  this.  These  events  were  the 
uprising  in  Tbilisi,  revolts  and  strikes  in  the 
concentration  camps  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tions,  and,  what  is  especially  significant, 
student  demonstrations  and  workers’  strikes 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

“Khrushchev’s  liberalization  did  lessen 
the  gap  between  the  regime  and  the  people 
but  at  the  same  time  it  undermined  the 
very  foundations  of  absolute  dictatorship  on 
which  the  regime  rested.” 
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THE  CHEAP  MONEY  PROPHETS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  not  since  the  heyday  of  the  Green¬ 
back  Party,  during  the  I880’s  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  has  there  been  as  much  congres¬ 
sional  debate  of  economic-fiscal  policies 
as  there  has  been  in  recent  months.  In 
fact,  everybody  is  assuming  the  role  of 
financial  expert  and  everybody  is  pro¬ 
posing  solutions.  Listening  to  the  new 
economic  prophets  of  cheap  money  at 
any  price,  and  of  Government  pumping 
additional  money  into  the  economy — all 
in  the  name  of  full  employment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  naturally — one  may  al¬ 
most  feel  guilty  if  he  sounds  the  “old- 
fashioned”  notes  of  dollar  stability  and 
budgetary  restraint. 

Yet,  if  the  economy  of  this  country  is 
to  remain  healthy,  we  cannot  afford  to 
create  artificially  a  cheap  supply  of 
money.  Especially  appropriate  are  the 
words  of  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  Thursday,  February  4, 
1960,  which  I  should  like  to  read: 

The  Tight  Money  Myth 

Some  politicians  here  in  Washington— 
mostly  the  so-called  liberals  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side — are  trying  to  make  a  political 
issue  of  an  economic  myth. 

They  claim  money  is  “tight”  and  interest 
rates  are  rising  by  willful  decree  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  claim  conveniently  ignores 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  concisely  rejected 
this  hypothesis  with  a  few  facts  in  testimony 
before  Congress  this  week. 

In  1959,  debt  of  all  kinds  (private,  corpo¬ 
rate,  and  government )  rose  $60  billion.  This, 
as  Mr.  Martin  said,  was  a  “sensational”  rise 
in  borrowing. 

This  huge  sum  was  provided  by  the  savings 
of  individuals  and  corporations  who  were 
induced  by  rising  interest  rates  to  lend  their 
money. 

If  interest  rates  did  not  rise,  the  demand 
could  not  have  been  met.  If  the  demand  had 
not  been  met,  then  money  would  have  been 
“tight”  indeed.  As  it  was,  credit  was  made 
available  on  a  previously  unmatched  scale. 

The  alternative  to  this  natural  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  a  healthy 
economy  is  to  have  the  Government  crank  up 
the  printing  presses — simply  make  more 
money.  This  quickly  would  cheapen  the 
value  of  all  money — thus  destroying  the  value 
of  everybody’s  assets,  including  savings  in 
whatever  form.  This,  it  appears,  is  what  the 
"tight  money”  claque  is  after. 


THE  OATH  AND  THE  AFFIDAVIT  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  ACT  DISCLAIMING  DISLOY¬ 
ALTY-STATEMENT  BY  DR.  BAR- 
NABY  C.  KEENEY,  PRESIDENT, 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1960,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  introduced  for  himself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  S.  2929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  repeal  certain  provisions  requir¬ 
ing  affidavits  of  disbelief. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  February  2, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  took  prompt  action  on  S.  2929,  and 
the  measure  has  been  ordered  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate. 


In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  containing  the  personal 
views  of  a  distinguished  educator,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Barnaby  C. 
Keeney,  president  of  my  alma  mater. 
Brown  University,  at  Providence,  R.I. 
President  Keeney’s  statement  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  on  last  November  20,  and 
is  especially  timely  and  pertinent  to  the 
issue  which  will  be  before  the  Senate 
when  it  takes  action  on  Senate  bill  2929. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Oath  and  the  Affidavit  Disclaiming 

Disloyalty  in  the  National  Defense 

Education  Act 

(Excerpt  from  remarks  by  President  Keeney 

to  the  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 

Editors,  November  20,  1959) 

There  are  two  matters  involved  here.  The 
first  is  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  we  are  all 
in  the  habit  of  taking  and  to  which  few 
object,  though  some  of  us  feel  that  it  is  un¬ 
dignified  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  in  return  for  a  small  loan. 
The  second  is  the  negative  disclaimer  in 
which  the  student  signs  a  certificate  stating 
that  he  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  does  not  belong  to  societies  that 
do  so.  Remember  that  this  oath  and  dis¬ 
claimer  are  not  extracted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  time  the  individual  enters  into 
a  contract  with  the  Government,  but  by  the 
college  at  the  time  the  student  enters  a  loan 
contract  with  the  college  for  which  the 
funds  are  supplied  by  the  Government.  In 
most  discussions,  the  oath  and  affidavit  are 
thought  of  as  one;  they  should  not  be.  The 
primary  objection  is  to  the  negative  affidavit. 

Most  educators  I  know  well  oppose  this 
procedure  and  most  of  the  major  educa¬ 
tional  associations  in  the  country  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  it.  Some  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  opposition  as  opposition  to  loy¬ 
alty  and  have  described  support  of  the  dis¬ 
claimer  as  support  for  loyalty.  This  is  not 
the  issue  at  all,  for  educators  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  loyal  to  this  country  and  to  its 
way  of  life,  however  critical  they  may  be  of 
temporary  situations. 

There  are  other  issues.  First,  the  proce¬ 
dure  is  ineffective  as  a  safeguard;  no  sub¬ 
versive  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
execute  either  the  oath  or  the  disclaimer. 
Second,  it  is  vague,  so  that  a  young  boy  or 
girl  could  unwittingly  swear  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  subversive  organization  when, 
in  fact,  he  had  joined  one  without  knowing 
what  it  was.  This  happens  often  and  it  has 
happened  to  many  responsible  adults.  I 
daresay  it  has  happened  to  some  people  in 
this  room.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  it  hap¬ 
pen  and  another  thing  to  be  subject  to  a 
perjury  charge  years  later  because  of  it. 
Third,  the  affidavit  is  discriminating,  and  it 
discriminates  against  the  very  people  who 
are  often  described  as  the  hope  for  our 
future — the  students — and  it  singles  them 
out  as  an  especially  untrustworthy  lot,  for 
citizens  are  not  required  to  execute  the 
affidavit  in  many  other  transactions  with 
the  Government. 

These  are  important  arguments,  which 
may  be  described  as  liberal  in  their  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  ar¬ 
gument  against  it — and  there  are  many 
very  thoughtful  conservatives  who  are 
against  it — is  based  upon  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  affairs  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  State-controlled  institutions.  One 
thing  we  are  all  afraid  of  in  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  Federal  control,  and  this  is  a 
step  toward  it.  It  is  interference  with  the 


choice  of  students,  for  this  oath  and  this 
disclaimer  impose  a  test  for  entrance  upon 
students  or  a  test  for  financial  aid  which 
the  institutions  themselves  do  not  impose. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  as  we  have  at  Brown,  that 
we  will  lend  money  to  any  student  who  ob¬ 
jects,  out  of  our  own  funds,  and  this  may 
salve  our  consciences,  but  the  record  will 
stand,  and  years  later,  if  we  have  another 
McCarthy  era— and  we  will — any  student 
who  borrowed  from  sources  other  than  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  will  find 
that  it  takes  a  little  longer  for  him  to  get  a 
clearance  than  one  who  borrowed  from  that 
source.  As  Federal  aid  increases,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  do,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
important  that  we  be  cautious  about  ac¬ 
cepting  restrictions  and  controls,  and  we 
must  here,  at  the  very  beginning,  be  very 
cautious  about  accepting  a  precedent  for 
other  controls.  This,  to  me,  is  the  real 
issue. 

The  whole  business  shows  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  education.  Education  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  people  clearer  thinkers  and 
wiser  men.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  think  it  is  so, 
no  one  should  be  excluded  from  education 
because  of  an  ill-formed  belief  he  holds  as  a 
boy  of  18.  A  more  sensible  procedure  would 
be  to  ferret  out  every  junior  subversive,  or 
every  kid  who  thinks  he  is  a  subversive,  and 
sentence  him  to  4  years  in  the  best  college 
that  will  admit  him  without  any  oaths, 
without  any  disclaimers,  and  without  any 
tests  of  anything  but  his  intelligence  and 
preparation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit¬ 
ting  the  nomination  of  Hart  H.  Spiegel, 
of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  General 
Counsel  (Chief  Counsel  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service) ,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  an 
agreement  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

Executive  I,  86th  Congress,  1st  session. 
Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials; 
without  reservation;  Executive  Report  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  Harold  King,  Jr.,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  term  of  14  years,  from  February  1, 
1960. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 
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TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  term 
expiring  May  18,  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COAST  AND 
GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo  to  be  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  no  objection  to  any  of  the 
nominations  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
leader.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acting 
majority  leader  conferred  with  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  before  asking  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  all  nomina¬ 
tions  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg¬ 
islative  business. 


THE  AMERICAN  HELLENIC 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Hellenic  Congress,  a  federation 
of  the  leading  American  Hellenic  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  United  States,  was 
launched  officially  on  Sunday,  January 
31,  1960,  by  the  vote  of  19  nationwide 
groups  which  became  its  component 
members.  The  American  Hellenic  Con¬ 
gress  will  henceforth  speak  as  the  united 
voice  of  some  2  million  Americans  of 
Greek  descent. 

Dean  Alfange,  prominent  member  of 
the  New  York  bar,  was  elected  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Hellenic  Con¬ 
gress.  His  Eminence  Iakovos,  Greek 
Orthodox  Archbishop  of  North  and 
South  America,  was  elected  honorary 
national  chairman.  He  addressed  the 
final  session  of  the  2-day  national  con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  hotel  St.  Moritz  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  American 
Hellenic  Congress  in  cooperation  with 
the  church  would  continue  to  further  the 
recognition  of  Greek  orthodoxy  as  the 
fourth  major  religious  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  now  recognized  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  27  State  legislatures. 

Dean  Alfange  told  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  American  Hellenic  Con¬ 
gress  “will  enable  our  citizens  of  Hellenic 
descent  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of 


American  affairs.”  He  lauded  the  de¬ 
clared  purpose  of  the  American  Hellenic 
Congress  “to  enlarge  the  areas  of  service 
to  the  United  States  and  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
and  of  its  citizens  as  individuals.” 

Peter  N.  Chumbris,  counsel  to  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  was  elected  na¬ 
tional  secretary  and  Gregory  G.  Lagakos, 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  was 
elected  general  counsel.  Other  elected 
officers  were:  Pericles  Lantzounis,  of 
New  York;  Constantine  Rorris,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  and  Demetrius  Tsintolas, 
of  Washington,  as  national  vice  chair¬ 
man;  and  Dr.  Abraham  Michaels,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  treasurer. 

His  Eminence  the  Archbishop  and  Mr. 
Alfange  told  the  assembled  delegates  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  national  conference 
that  the  creation  of  the  American  Hel¬ 
lenic  Congress  is  a  historic  achieve¬ 
ment  which  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  that  the  congress  represents  the 
first  nationwide  federation  of  American 
Hellenic  societies  in  this  country. 

Besides  the  Orders  of  AHEPA  and 
GAP  A,  component  members  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Congress  include: 
The  Pan  Arcadian  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  New  York  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Hellenic  Societies,  Pan  Laconian 
Federation  of  the  United  States,  the 
Thracian  Federation,  the  United  Chios 
Societies  of  America,  Pan  Epirotic  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  Cyprus  Federation  of  the 
United  States,  Federation  of  Pan  Mes- 
sinian  Societies,  Pan  Rhodean  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America.  Other  nationwide 
groups  which  become  component  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  on  or  before  De¬ 
cember  31,  1960,  will  be  accorded  the 
status  of  charter  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  leaders  of  National  Organi¬ 
zations  of  Americans  of  Greek  descent 
who  have  joined  together  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hellenic  Congress  and  wish  them 
well  in  their  objectives  and  purposes 
which  are  so  consistent  with  our  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  The  American  Hellenic 
Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  serve  with  the 
same  vigor  for  a  better  America  just  as 
do  the  American  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  Jewish  congresses  and  councils. 
The  American  Hellenic  Congress  can  also 
be  of  great  service  to  Spyros  Skouras  and 
John  and  Tom  Pappas’  committee  for 
the  Hellenic  University  of  America  in 
Boston;  and  to  Andrew  Fasseas’  commit¬ 
tee  for  roadbuilding  equipment  for  rural 
areas  in  Greece  as  part  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  people-to-people  program 
of  good  will  among  various  nations’  peo¬ 
ples;  and  other  philanthropies  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  abroad. 

It  is  significant  that  the  American 
Hellenic  Congress  was  organized  during 
Greek  Letters  and  Greek  Press  Week 
which  is  commemorated  each  year  from 
January  24  to  31  in  all  Greek  Orthodox 
communities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  a  very  personal 
note.  Over  a  long  period  of  time  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  many  Americans  of  Hellenic 
extraction,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
patriotic,  devoted,  and  loyal  people  in  the 


whole  citizenry  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  great  pride  in  their  citizen¬ 
ship.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  amal¬ 
gamation  of  these  various  organizations, 
which  will  devote  itself  to  patriotic  pur¬ 
poses. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  political  considerations  in 
any  way  enter  into  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  noble  and  democratic 
purpose  of  giving  every  American  child 
an  equal  opportunity  to  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  resource  more  valuable 
than  the  human  mind,  and  its  full  devel¬ 
opment  can  bring  us  incomprehensible 
rewards  in  the  future. 

The  issue  raised  by  passage  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  is  very  well 
stated  in  the  editorial  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  on  February  5.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Showdown  on  Schools 

The  controversy  about  schools  which  has 
been  raging  for  the  last  2  days  in  the  Senate 
centers  on  the  nature  of  Federal  financial 
aid — whether  it  should  be  by  loans  or  out¬ 
right  grants  to  the  States.  The  Senate  de¬ 
cided  yesterday  on  grants.  Adopting  a  pared- 
down  amendment  offered  by  liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  as  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
grants,  it  reached  a  compromise  on  a  program 
of  $1,833  million  for  2  years  to  be  used  for 
teacher  salaries  as  well  as/for  school  con¬ 
struction.  This  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
President’s  wishes  respecting  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  so,  if  the  measure  is  endorsed 
by  the  House,  it  may  encounter  a  Presidential 
veto. 

The  President's  proposal  of  loans  to  States 
for  school  aid  construction  alone  suffers  from 
an  old  and  familiar  defect;  it  is  too  little  and 
too  late.  It  would  not  make  available  to 
States  desperately  needing  to  bolster  their 
sagging  school  systems  the  funds  necessary  to 
repair  two  decades  of  neglect.  Borrowing 
would  simply  add  new  encumbrances  to 
school  districts  already  overburdened.  It 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  out  in  interest  charges  on  loans 
money  which  could  far  more  effectively  and 
economically  be  given  in  direct  grants.  It 
would  not  do  nearly  enough  to  relieve  the 
classroom  shortage,  and  it  would  do  nothing 
at  all  to  improve  the  plight  of  teachers. 

The  measure  as  it  now  stands  amounts  to 
a  clear  Democratic  Party  challenge  to  the 
President.  We  think  the  .  Democrats  are 
justified  in  making  the  challenge — justified 
in  forcing  the  President  to  veto  this  school 
bill  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Simply  to  pass  the 
President’s  loan  proposal  because  of  his 
threat  to  veto  any  more  generous  program 
would  have  been  to  deny  effective  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  duck  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
now  plainly  joined;  and  if  effective  aid  to 
education  is  denied.  President  Eisenhower 
will  have  to  shoulder  responsibility  for 
denying  it. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  weigh 
these  considerations  carefully — taking  into 
account  more  than  a  doctrinaire  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  a  big  budget  surplus.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  formula  hammered  out  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  after  prolonged  and  considered  de¬ 
bate  represents  a  compromise  in  the  best 
legislative  tradition.  We  believe  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  measure  of  sound,  realistic  effective 
Federal  aid,  thoroughly  justified  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  national  need. 
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INTERMEDIATE  RANGE  MISSILES  IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  my  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  United  States 
has  in  being  strong  military  forces  which 
we  hope  will  be  able  to  act  in  a  deterrent 
capacity.  There  is  in  my  mind,  however, 
a  very  large  question  as  to  whether  these 
forces  are  always  correctly  stationed, 
whether  they  will  be  where  needed  and 
when  needed. 

Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr.  President, 
I  saw  on  the  Associated  Press  wire  an 
article  stating  there  is  a  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  this  very  subject. 
This  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  when  the  distinguished  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  urged  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  to  place  intermediate  range  mis¬ 
siles  in  Alaska.  The  article  stated  that 
the  Air  Force  does  not  approve  of  this 
recommendation,  but  the  Army  does. 
Secretary  Brucker  told  the  committee, 
“The  very  least  that  ought  to  be  done 
there  is  to  place  IRBM’s.  I  say  Jupiter 
because  I  know  what  it  can  do.’’ 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  the  highest 
military  officer  in  Alaska,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Alaskan  command  and 
himself  an  Air  Force  officer,  in  a  dramatic 
speech  recommended  that  this  country 
place  IRBM’s  immediately  in  Alaska.  He 
told  his  audience  that  Siberia,  so  close 
across  the  sea  from  Alaska,  was  almost 
literally  studded  with  Soviet  missile  sites 
and  that  the  only  way  they  could  be 
“taken  out”  was  by  placing  intermediate 
range  missiles  in  Alaska.  He  implied 
that  this  could  not  be  achieved  in  time 
through  the  use  of  SAC  bombers,  which 
would  require  several  hours  to  reach 
Siberia  from  their  bases  in  interior 
United  States. 

I  am  glad,  Mi-.  President,  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Brucker  agrees  with  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  to  have  IRBM’s  in  Alaska 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Ex¬ 
pense  literally  should  not  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  missiles  are  needed  now,  not 
so  much  for  the  defense  of  Alaska  as  for 
the  defense  of  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  speak  later 
and  many  times  on  this  subject  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

In  the  meantime,  I  desire  to  commend 
Secretary  Brucker  and  Representative 
Flood  for  tackling  this  problem  and 
making  the  correct  decisions  and  recom¬ 
mendations. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate 
Wednesday  evening  on  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  8,  the  so-called  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill,  I  announced  my  in¬ 
tention  to  vote  for  that  amendment. 
Subsequently  and  after  the  Clark 
amendment  had  been  defeated  and  after 
the  Vice  President  had  cast  the  deciding 
vote  tabling  the  amendment,  I  voted  for 
for  the  Monroney-dark  amendment. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  and  voted  for  the 
Morse  amendment,  and  voted  for  final 
passage  of  the  bilL 


At  the  outset  let  me  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  complimentary  remarks 
made  concerning  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  others,  are  appropriate  and 
justified  and  I  desire  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  those  laudatory  statements. 
But  most  particularly,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  here  and  now  to  pay  especial 
tribute  to  a  Senator  whose  interest,  dili¬ 
gence,  farsightedness,  concern  with 
education,  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  were  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  bringing  S.  8  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  bill  and  as  floor 
manager  of  that  bill  he  demonstrated 
skill  and  leadership  of  the  character  and 
kind  which  have  marked  his  Senate 
career  and  of  which  the  people  of  his 
State  and,  indeed,  all  of  us,  have  a  right 
to  be  proud.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  splendid 
victory. 

Mr.  President,  in  announcing  earlier 
that  I  intended  to  vote  for  the  Clark 
amendment  I  stated  that  this  was  a  con¬ 
clusion  not  easily  arrived  at. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  strongly  favored  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  as  being  re¬ 
quired  on  a  short-term  basis  to  alleviate 
the  classroom  shortage.  Without  class¬ 
rooms,  our  educational  system  simply 
cannot  function  properly.  Perhaps  it 
is  true  that  the  best  education  can  be 
had  when  there  is  an  outstanding 
teacher  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  child 
at  the  other.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  there  a  lack  of 
teachers  for  this,  but  there  are  not 
enough  logs  either.  So  adequate  class¬ 
rooms  must  be  built,  property  heated, 
and  well  lighted.  And  since  there  is  an 
alarming  shortage  which  becomes  con¬ 
stantly  greater,  I  see  no  alternative  to 
having  a  helping  hand  from  all  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  taxpayers  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  am  advised  that  in  Alaska,  too,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  classrooms 
throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Isaac,  assistant  commissioner  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  of  the  department 
of  education  at  Juneau,  has  advised  me 
that  in  State-operated  schools  there  is 
an  immediate  need  for  58  classrooms. 
In  the  several  school  districts  the  number 
of  classrooms  required  but  not  avail¬ 
able  is  119.  It  will  cost  $2,490,000  to 
build  classrooms  and  teachers’  quarters 
in  the  first  category  and  $5,950,000  in 
the  second. 

Aside  from  the  classrooms  for  which 
there  is  urgent  requirement,  Mr.  Isaac 
advises  me  that  increased  enrollment 
over  the  next  3  years,  and  replacement 
of  unsatisfactory  and  obsolete  buildings, 
will  be  on  the  order  of  57  classrooms, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,740,000  for  State-oper¬ 
ated  schools  and  86  classrooms  at  a  cost 
of  $34,300,000  for  the  school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  presented  to 
the  Senate  and  the  bill  as  amended  and 
passed  provides  no  great  bonanza  for 
Alaska.  Because  fund  allocations  are  to 
be  granted  under  a  formula  taking  into 


consideration  both  school  age  population 
and  per  capita  income,  Alaska  fares 
badly.  Income  is  necessarily  high  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  In 
terms  of  purchasing  power  the  dollar 
in  Juneau  will  buy  only  75  percent  or 
perhaps  even  only  70  percent  of  what 
it  would  buy  in  Washington,  D.C.  And 
in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  and  Nome 
and  many  other  places  it  will  buy  even 
less.  Studies  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  de¬ 
termine  exact  figures  not  now  available. 
I  should  expect  them  to  reveal  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  Alaska’s  two  largest 
communities.  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks, 
is  somewhere,  between  40  percent  and 
50  percent  higher  than  in  Washington, 
D.C.  So  in  establishing  the  formula 
thought  to  apply  best  to  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion,  Alaska  by  the  very  terms  of  that 
formula  fares  badly. 

In  the  field  of  school  construction 
there  was  a  physical  job  to  be  done, 
limited  as  to  amount  and  duration, 
backed,  insofar  as  Federal  participation 
is  concerned,  by  a  long  line  of  precedents 
which  at  least  have  the  sanctity  of  test 
and  usage.  I  think  that  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  no  hurt  was  done  to  our  form 
of  government  by  PWA  grants,  and 
grants  from  other  Federal  agencies, 
earlier  made  to  the  States  for  school 
building. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
so  readily  agree  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  appropriate  money  to  be 
used  in  payment  of  teachers’  salaries. 
So  I  do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to 
count  myself  as  an  early  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporter  of  the  Clark  amendment. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  adherence  to  its 
philosophy  was  arrived  at  the  hard  way, 
after  considerable  reading  and  much 
thought.  My  first  instinct  and  one 
which  persisted  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  was  that  it  is  a  basic  duty  of  the 
local  community  or  of  the  State  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  obligation  essentially  local  in 
nature,  namely  the  payment  of  adequate 
salaries  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
the  splendid  and  demanding  task  of  im¬ 
planting  in  the  minds  of  our  youngsters 
some  of  the  knowledge  which  mankind 
has  gained,  and  sending  them  forth  in¬ 
to  the  world  or  to  higher  education  with 
a  desire  to  learn  more. 

I  thought  that  this  was  a  fundamental 
obligation  of  the  town,  city,  the  school 
district  or  the  State.  And  so  perhaps  it 
is.  But  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
as  most  of  us  agree,  that  teachers  are  a 
low  paid  professional  group  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.  They  are  underpaid.  Adequate 
pay  has  not  been  made  available  under 
existing  circumstances,  although  all  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  have  had  correspondence 
from  communities  in  our  home  districts 
and  States  indicating  comprehension  of 
the  problem  and  inability,  locally,  to 
solve  it.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  people  are 
drawn  into  the  teaching  profession  be¬ 
cause  they  like  to  teach  and  do  not  have 
a  primary  concern  with  money.  Maybe 
that  is  true.  Maybe  it  is  not.  In  any 
case,  the  magnet  that  lures  one  person 
into  a  given  profession  might  have  no 
drawing  power  at  all  for  another.  I 
rather  imagine  that  most  young  men 
who  are  attracted  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  become  doctors  not  for  the  fi- 
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nancial  rewards  which  may  come  to 
them,  but  because  medicine  appeals  to 
them.  Yet  when  they  enter  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  their  income  increases 
year  by  year  they  are  not  frowned  upon 
for  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living 
earned  by  doing  that  which  they  like  to 
do  best.  Yet  teachers  are^  restricted  by 
pay  schedules  which  assuredly  are  not 
attractive. 

The  more  I  thought  about  this,  Mr. 
President,  the  more  surely  I  was  drawn 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  confront 
nere  is  fact,  not  theory..  Debate  could 
go  on  endlessly  as  to  whether  teachers’ 
salaries  ought  to  be  paid  locally  or  the 
cost  should  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  rather  have  them 
paid  locally  if  every  teacher  with  proper 
preparation  and  dedication  might  re¬ 
ceive  an  adequate  income.  But  it  has 
not  worked  out  that  way.  It  is  not 
working  out  that  way  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  work  out  that  way.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake, of  our 
teachers,  deserving  as  they  may  be,  but 
more  basically  for  the  sake  of  our  chil-, 
dren  that  we  must  pay  teachers  what 
they  are  worth.  If  I  had  been  serving  in 
the  Senate  when  Federal  aid  for-school 
construction  was  first  proposed  perhaps 
I  should  have  entertained  the  same 
doubts  I  had  about  Federal  aid  for 
teachers’  salaries.  If  so,  I  trust  I  would 
have  resolved  those  doubts  as  I  now 
have.  That  program  through  PWA  and 
other  similar  channels  worked  out  well; 
this  one  now  proposed  will,  too.  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  teachers’  salaries 
should  be  raised  because  we  have  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  learned  that  the 
Russians  have  the  capacity,  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  determination  to  educate  their 
children.  And  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  concentrate  unduly  on  science. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  our  children 
should  receive  a  broad  education 
founded  on  the  cultural  heritage  of  our 
western  civilization.  Let  us  not  send 
each  child  forth  necessarily  as  a  special¬ 
ist,  but  as  a  rounded  individual  with  a 
knowledge  that  will  permit  him  or  her  to 
lead  a  better  and  more  useful  life,  and 
prepared  to  turn  then,  if  he  or  she  so 
desires,  to  some  special  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  say  that  it  was 
not  until  the  very  day  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment  was  before  us  that  I  finally  reached 
a  determination  upon  this  matter. 
Brief  though  my  period  of  service  in  the 
Senate  has  been,  there  has  been  no  issue 
before  us  which  has  absorbed  my  con¬ 
cern  more  deeply  and  regarding  which  I 
have  had  to  contend  more  earnestly  with 
two  conflicting  viewpoints  within  me. 

To  some  extent  and  perhaps  a  very 
measurable  extent,  my  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  and  my  final  conclusion  came  about 
because  of  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Alaska’s 
capital,  Juneau,  who  communicated  to 
me  a  personal  problem  in  a  very  well- 
prepared  letter.  She  said  that- she  and 
her  husband  had  10  years  ago  bought  a 
home  in  Juneau.  The  house  was  then 
40  years  old,  but  it  was  all  they  could 
afford.  At  that  time  the  property  taxes 
on  the  house  were  $150.  Now,  10  years 
later,  the  taxes  have  mounted  to  $400. 
This  fz-iend  told  me  that  the  people  in 


the  community  had  just  about  reached 
their  limit  in  respect-to  local  taxes.  She 
said  that  their  son  had  had  a  lifelong 
ambition  to  be  an  astronomer,  but  she 
feared  that  without  Federal  help  a  lang¬ 
uage  course  required  in  college  for  those 
desiring  to  study  astronomy  would  have 
to  be  dropped  in  the  junior  high  school 
which  he  is  attending.  This  letter  cer¬ 
tainly  went  a  considerable  distance  in 
persuading  me  that  what  we  confront  is 
a  very  real  crisis  and  a  basic  component 
of  our  democratic  society,  namely  the 
right  of  a  child  to  receive  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  When  I  viewed  it  from  that 
standpoint,  I  found  it  much  easier  to 
decide  that;  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  late 
supporter  of  the  Clark  amendment  than 
to  be  an  opponent. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  inserted  in  the 
Concessional  Record  on  February  3  a 
table  compiled  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  relating  to  teachers’ 
salaries.  State  by  State.  This  shows  the 
annual  salary  scale  in  Alaska  of  $6,600 
to  be  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
State.  California  is  next  with  $6,450  and 
New  York  third  with  $6,400.  This  is  as¬ 
suredly  one  case  where  figures  do  not 
mean  what  they  say.  For  here  again  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  in  Alaska  is  ma¬ 
terially  lower  than  elsewhere.  Teachers’ 
salaries  vary  in  different  parts  of  Alaska 
in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  living. 
For  example,  the  teacher  in  Juneau 
schools  receives  a  starting  salary  of 
$5,350,  high  when  compared  with  most  of 
the  other  States.  But  that  teacher  finds 
herself  or  himself  not  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  paid  teachers  in  the  Nation,  but 
actually  one  of  the  lower  paid.  The  cost 
of  living  in  Juneau  is  at  least  25  percent 
higher  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  may  be  even  30  percent  higher.  If 
the  former  figure  is  correct,  the  Juneau 
teacher  received  an  equivalent  of  $4,000 
in  terms  of  the  dollar’s  buying  power  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  And  if  the 
Cost  of  living  is  30  percent  higher,  then 
the  Juneau  teacher’s  salary  amounts 
only  to  $3,745  on  the  same  basis  of  com¬ 
parison.  At  Anchorage  the  salary  seems 
very,  very  high  compared  with  other 
States.  It  is  $6,250.  Yet  the  cost  of 
living  in  Anchorage  is  40  percent  higher 
at  a  minimum  and  so  the  actual  salary 
of  the  Anchorage  teacher  is  closer  to 
$3,750.  The  table  from  which  I  quoted 
gives  the  average  salary  of  the  Alaska 
teacher  as  $6,600.  Yet  if  we  calculated 
the  average  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  as 
being  35  percent  higher,  then  the  Alaska 
salary  is  only  worth  $4,250.  And  as  we 
all  know,  what  a  dollar  is  really  worth 
is  what  really  counts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other 
reasons  I  voted  for  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment.  Alaska  has  a  splendid  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Alaskans  want  to  make  it  even 
better.  The  measure  of  the  effort 
exerted  by  the  citizens  of  Alaska  to  erect 
and  maintain  a  strong  school  system 
with  high  standards  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  recent  figures  avail¬ 
able  to  me  covering  the  last  few  years  of 
Alaska’s  territorial  status  show  that  over 
50  percent  of  all  appropriations  made  by 
the  territorial  legislature  were  for  edu¬ 


cation.  I  voted,  too,  for  the  substitute 
Monroney-Clark  amendment  which  was 
adopted  and  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final 

passage. 


PROPOSED  BAN  ON  NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  one  of  our  best  informed 
and  capable  observers  of  American  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs,  has  clarified  for  us  one 
of  the  most  confused  situations  which 
confronts  the  American  people  today. 

His  article  in  today’s  Washington  Post 
is  well  worth  reading  by  the  people 
throughout  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  column  “Matter 
of  Fact.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as 
follows: 

Matter  of  Fact — This  Very  Reason 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

“I  am  of  the  belief  that  if  you  could 
have  now  a  ban  on  all  (nuclear  tests)  testing 
that  everybody  could  have  confidence  in,  it 
would  be  a  very,  very  fine  thing  to  stop  this, 
for  this  very  reason,  if  no  other: 

“It  is  a  very  expensive  business,  to  begin 
with.  The  very  first  bomb  we  produced  I 
think  cost  America  $2  billion  or  more  before 
we  ever,  ever  had  the  very  first  one.  And 
since  that  time  I  don’t  believe  that  our — 
although  you’d  have  to  look  this  up — but  I 
think  our  appropriations  have  never  been 
below  $2  billion  a  year.  So  it  is  an  expensive 
business.” 

These  historic  words,  uttered  by  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  last  week,  afford  a  clearer  glimpse 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  President’s  mind 
than  has  ever  before  been  allowed. 

There  are,  after  all,  many  different  kinds 
of  excellent  reasons  for  seeking  an  effective 
ban  on  nuclear  tests.  There  are  world  po¬ 
litical  reasons,  strategic  reasons,  moral  and 
biological  reasons. 

But  the  President  spontaneously,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  chose  a  reason  never  before  sug¬ 
gested  in  public.  A  test  ban  he  indicated, 
would  permit  him  to  cut  the  budget  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Surely  this  singular  choice  of  reasons  for 
a  high  policy  decision  of  truly  immeasura¬ 
ble  import,  reveals  a  mind  gripped  by  one 
idea  to  the  point  of  total  obsession.  Surely 
it  shows  a  man  driven  by  a  single  purpose 
almost  to  the  point  of  mania. 

The  President’s  unnoticed  remarks  at  his 
press  conference  can  properly  be  called  his¬ 
toric,  in  turn,  because  they  explain  so  much 
that  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  If  you  think 
about  a  nuclear  test  ban  primarily  in  terms 
of  possible  budget  cuts,  how  do  you  think 
about  a  missile  gap?  You  think  about  it,  the 
answer  seems  to  be,  primarily  in  terms  of  the 
threat  to  the  budget,  and  hardly  at  all  in 
terms  of  the  threat  to  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  President,  moreover,  and  these 
are  your  passionately  enforced  priorities,  you 
are  not  alone  in  thinking  in  this  peculiar 
way.  Your  viewpoint  is  reflected  downward, 
through  echelon  after  echelon,  from  the 
Cabinet  level  to  the  level  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  as  far  as  the  lowest  level  of  the 
Government’s  “Indians.” 

“Will  it  cost  too  much  to  do  this?”  is  the 
first  question  everyone  asks.  Only  as  an 
afterthought  does  anyone  inquire,  “Will  it 
be  dangerous  not  to  do  this?" 

In  this  administration,  uniformity  of  view¬ 
point  is  virtually  enforced.  Independent- 
minded  persons  who  do  not  take  their  view¬ 
point,  readymade,  from  the  White  House 
have  always  been  condemned  as  nonteam 
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players.  Soon  or  late,  they  have  always  met 
the  fate  of  General  Gavin,  General  Ridgway, 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

Wholly  honorable  and  intelligent  men  may 
also  lack  the  seif-confidence  to  pit  their 
judgment  against  the  President’s  or  to  argue 
military  facts  with  him.  Here,  no  doubt,  is 
the  explanation  of  officials  like  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  Gates;  although  it  is  not 
the  explanation  of  some  of  the  Eisenhower 
era  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  time  served  at 
the  Pentagon  in  happy  preparation  for  richer 
careers  as  lobbyists. 

To  the  ordinary  American,  these  may  seem 
hard  things  to  say.  But  they  are  necessary 
things  to  say;  and  they  are  literally  true,  too. 
Anyone  can  see  their  truth,  who  weighs  the 
astonishing  implications  of  the  Eisenhower 
remarks  above  quoted.  In  blunt  words,  the 
struggle  to  keep  a  grip  on  the  budget  has  all 
but  caused  the  administration  to  lose  its 
grip  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  ugly  world 
we  live  in. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  ways  to  at¬ 
tain  the  necessary  purpose  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Taxes  can  be  raised.  Nondefense 
outlays,  which  have  grown  luxuriously  in 
recent  years,  can  be  cut  again  despite  their 
high  political  voltage.  But  these  other  ways 
are  ruled  out  by  the  President  himself. 

Thus  the  whole  struggle  to  keep  a  grip 
on  the  budget  is  transformed  into  a  strug- 
^  gle  to  prune  the  defense  budget.  Under  this 
relentless  pressure  the  loss  of  grip  on  non¬ 
budgetary  defense  realities  inevitably  oc¬ 
curs. 

Maybe  what  amounts  to  an  attempt  to 
psychoanalyze  the  vast,  amorphous  organism 
of  American  Government  will  seem  preten¬ 
tious  and  unjustifiable.  But  the  political 
s/  reporter’s  task  is  to  make  the  Government 
comprehensible.  And  at  present,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  is  simply  and  totally  in¬ 
comprehensible  unless  you  first  comprehend 
the  obssessive  power  of  the  viewpoint  the 
President  revealed  in  his  reason  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban. 


FINDING  OF  CANARY  DIAMOND  IN 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
few  people  in  this  country  realize  that 
in  my  State  we  have  a  diamond  mine,  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States.  A  few 
days  ago  a  young  swain  en  route  to  see 
his  fiancee,  stopped  off  at  the  mine  to 
pick  up  an  engagement  stone. 

His  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  his 
finding  a  golden  canary  diamond  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  as  much  as  $10,000 
when  cut. 

Once  again  enterprise  and  originality 
have  paid  handsome  dividends  in  our 
land  of  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
news  story  about  this  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Finder  of  Canary  Diamond  N$mes  It  for 
Garry  Moore 

Murfreesboro,  February  3. — A  6.50-carat 
golden  canary  diamond  found  near  here 
yesterday  has  been  named  the  Garry  Moore 
Diamond  In  honor  of  the  television  enter¬ 
tainer. 

Niels  Bach,  25,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  who 
found  the  diamond,  said  he  stopped  off  at 
the  Crater  of  Diamonds  after  seeing  Howard 
A.  Millar,  the  crater’s  operator,  on  Moore’s 
"I’ve  Got  a  Secret”  television  program. 

"I  wouldn’t  have  been  here  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that  program,”  Bach  said,  “so  I  de¬ 
cided  I  should  name  the  diamond  for  Moore.” 


TO  BE  SENT  TO  NEW  YORK 

Bach  and  Millar  agreed  today  to  send  the 
diamond  to  Harold  Branch  of  Schenck  &  Dan 
Haelen  at  New  York  for  appraisal.  Branch 
appraised  and  cut  the  Star  of  Arkansas,  a 
16.33-carat  diamond  found  at  the  crater  in 
March  1956.  After  the  appraisal,  Bach  will 
pay  Millar  the  25 -percent  royalty  Millar  col¬ 
lects  on  any  stones  of  5  carats  or  more,  and 
then  he  will  decide  what  to  do  with  the  gem, 
which  Millar  says  is  worth  about  $6,000  un¬ 
cut  and  $8,000  to  $10,000  cut. 

Bach  said  today  he  hadn’t  decided  what  to 
do  with  the  stone,  but  he  added,  “I  think  it 
will  stay  in  the  family.”  He  said  he  didn’t 
know  if  he  would  have  the  diamond  cut  or 
keep  it  in  its  spherical  uncut  form. 

FIANCEE  VERY  EXCITED 

When  he  stopped  off  here,  Bach,  a  baker, 
was  en  route  to  San  Bernardino,  Calif,,  to 
visit  his  fiancee,  Miss  Carlyne  Mentgen,  and 
to  give  her  a  diamond  engagement  ring.  He 
said  he  talked  with  Miss  Mentgen  by  tele¬ 
phone  last  night  and  that  she  was  very  ex¬ 
cited. 

A  normal  number  of  tourists  paid  $1.50 
each  today  to  look  for  diamonds  on  a  finders 
keepers  basis.  Bach  joined  them  for  a  short 
time  and  then  returned  to  the  office  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  Garry  Moore  Diamond. 


SPEECH  IN  VENEZUELAN  SENATE  BY 
SENATOR  ARTURO  USLAR  PIETRI 
IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
English  translation  of  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  in  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Senate  on  January  15. 

This  speech  was  considered  of  such  im¬ 
portance  in  Venezuela  that  it  was  printed 
in  full  in  translation  in  the  Caracas 
Daily  Journal  of  January  21. 

It  is  a  reply  to  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  a  Communist  senator,  and  it 
is  an  encouraging  reminder  that  the 
United  States  has  eloquent  defenders  in 
Latin  America.  To  those  who  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  our  faltering  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  of  whom  I  am  one,  this  speech 
is  encouraging.  It  is  especially  so  in  that 
it  is  a  response  to  an  attack  by  a  Com¬ 
munist  upon  the  United  States.  Not 
only  does  it  exhibit  commonsense  but  it 
also  required  real  courage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Venezuela’s  Position  Vis-a-Vis  the 
United  States 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  speech 
made  by  Senator  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  in  the 
Venezuelan  Senate  at  its  session  of  Friday, 
January  15,  1960: 

As  an  outgrowth  of  a  debate  on  an  inter¬ 
national  treaty  not  of  primary  importance, 
a  debate  has  arisen  here  in  this  chamber 
which  I  have  seen  coming  for  some  time, 
which  honestly  I  did  not  want  to  see  joined 
because  I  don’t  think  we  are  going  to  benefit 
much  from  its  being  joined  sharply.  But 
unfortunately  it  has  been  brought  up  here  to¬ 
day  and  is  going  to  require  all  of  us  here, 
in  the  light  of  conscience,  personal  dignity 
and  loyalty  to  what  one  thinks  and  to  what 
one  believes  to  take  our  position  fully  and 
frankly  and  to  state  why  we  hold  that  posi¬ 
tion.  The  debate  over  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  inter¬ 
national  treaty,  is  simply  reduced  for  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  to  one  alternative.  We  cannot  mod- 
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ify  a  comma,  we  cannot  add  a  word,  for  us 
it  is  a  question  simply  of  entering  or  not 
entering,  of  approving  or  rejecting,  so  that 
we  either  have  to  reject  it  as  a  whole  or  ap¬ 
prove  it  as  a  whole  because  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  other  20  signatory  nations  which 
have  come  to  an  agreement,  including  the 
Venezuelan  delegation  which  participated, 
can  go  back  and  meet  again  in  order  to  con¬ 
sider  some  modifications  which  Venezuela 
might  suggest. 

I  am  not  fully  informed  of  the  nature  of 
this  Bank  nor  of  its  antecedents,  as  are  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  my  colleagues  here. 

But  I  do  have  sufficient  information  to 
say  that  this  Bank  did  not  come  into  being 
through  the  initiative  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  Bank  was  born  out  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  interest  that  an  instrument  of  this  type 
should  be  created  with  the  idea  that  it  could 
help  or  facilitate  a  speedier  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Latin  American  countries; 
that  not  only  was  it  not  an  idea  of  the  United 
States  but  that  there  was  opposition  from 
the  American  Government  to  the  creation  of 
this  Bank.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  unjust  to 
say  that  in  the  creation  of  this  Bank  there 
was  a  maneuver  of  any  type  on  the  part  of 
a  country  that  had  so  little  sympathy  toward 
its  creation  as  to  limit  itself  purely  and  sim¬ 
ply  to  accepting  what  had  been  proposed 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
cans.  - 

On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Marquez  posed 
a  question  which  cannot  but  be  important. 
What  could  Venezuela  gain  by  being  in  this 
Bank?  That  is  a  question  which  is  not  easy 
to  answer  and  which  requires  a  thorough 
study  for  an  answer.  I  fear,  in  principle,  that 
Venezuela  is  going  to  be  among  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  that  will  profit  the  least, 
precisely,  because  of  many  circumstances,  it 
is  one  of  those  with  the  greatest  abundance 
of  money,  so  that  after  the  United  States 
we  are  possibly  going  to  be  among  those  who 
are  going  to  have  to  contribute  most  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  less  than  we  so 
that  this  inter-American  institute  may  func¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  measure 
the  value  or  the  disadvantage  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation  and  in  the  light  of  the  current  re¬ 
sources  of  that  Bank.  One  must  think  that 
if  that  Bank  is  created  and  functions,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ideas  behind  it,  in  the 
near  future  it  could  prove  useful  to  us  be¬ 
cause  unfortunately  no  one  can  guarantee  us 
indefinitely  this  privileged  position  that  we 
have  enjoyed,  thanks  to  many  circumstances 
which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  beyond 
our  control.  Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  a  debate  on  the  instrument  itself, 
which  has  been  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  Congress  or  of  this  chamber,  although  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  our  position  must  be 
definite  on  this,  acceptance  or  rejection,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  the  least  possibility  of 
introducing  any  modification.  But  on  the 
other  hand  and  above  all,  this  indeed  I 
wanted  to  say  and  it  is  important:  Senator 
Marquez  has  bought  up  here  a  grave  prob¬ 
lem  for  all  of  us,  a  grave  problem  for  all  of 
us  who  are  not  militant  Communists  or 
Marxists;  he  has  implied  that  we  are  men  of 
bad  faith,  that  we  are  up  to  a  certain  point 
accomplices  in  an  international  conspiracy, 
and  that  perhaps  the  only  way  to  be  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  patriot  is  to  be  a  Communist. 

I  cannot  accept  to  any  extent  at  all  such 
an  implication;  I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that 
anyone,  absolutely  anyone  may  give  me  les¬ 
sons  in  Venezuelan  patriotism  because  my 
life,  my  work,  my  actions,  my  character,  and 
my  past  guarantee  me  against  the  most  re¬ 
mote  suspicion  that  could  cast  a  doubt  or 
indicate  weakness  in  my  deepest  sentiments 
toward  my  country;  nor  am  I  able  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  be  a  Venezuelan  and 
that  the  only  way  to  serve  the  interests  of 
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the  country  is  to  be  a  militant  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

I  am  not  going  to  attack  the  Communist 
Party  here;  the  desire  to  attack  or  injure 
anyone  is  foreign  to  my  character,  and  be¬ 
sides  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Communist  Party  we  have 
in  this  chamber,  Senator  Markuez  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Faria,  are  individuals  for  whom  I  person¬ 
ally  profess  great  sympathy  and  respect  be¬ 
cause  of  their  human  qualities  and  because 
of  their  abilities  so  that  it  would  be  doubly 
difficult  for  me  to  attack  them  in  a  violent 
manner,  but  I  do  believe  that  at  this  time 
each  and  every  one  of  us  here  has  a  duty 
to  Venezuela  and  to  the  future,  because  it 
is  possible  that  tomorrow  we  may  be  called 
cowards,  or  it  may  be  said  that  we  were 
timid,  or  we  may  be  accused  of  not  knowing 
how  to  take  our  stand  at  the  time  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  take  it.  I  believe  the 
moment  has  arrived  in  this  debate  for  us  to 
take  that  attitude. 

From  the  speech  of  Senator  Marquez 
comes  a  very  simple  picture  of  the  world 
which,  because  it  is  simple  is  now  unaccept¬ 
able.  The  world  is  divided  into  two  great 
camps:  one  an  angelic  camp  and  the  other 
a  diabolical  camp.  The  angelic  camp  is 
represented  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
peoples  who  make  up  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
the  diabolical  camp  is  represented  by  the 
Western  world,  embodied  particularly  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  might  say, 
without  offense,  in  good  faith,  that  many 
militant  Communists  would  be  tempted  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  that  old  defini¬ 
tion:  “The  presence  and  the  joining  of  all 
the  ills  without  the  mixture  of  any  good 
whatsoever.” 

I  don’t  believe  that  this  definition  is  just, 
X  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  is  a 
conspiracy  of  evil  people,  of  criminals,  of 
exploiters,  of  men  without  conscience  who 
have  no  other  objective  in  mind  than  to 
enslave,  exploit,  retard  or  degrade  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  countries  or  the  countries  of 
the  world  that  are  near  them.  If  we  turn 
to  history,  history  gives  the  lie  to  this.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  world;  it  has  won  decisively, 
by  its  participation,  two  of  the  greatest  wars 
in  history,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the 
only  country  that  has  not  made  any  colonial 
acquisition  in  the  shadow  of  two  victories 
of  this  magnitude,  when  innumerable  coun¬ 
tries  of  much  less  military  and  economic 
potential  have  converted  immediately  their 
military  victories  into  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  is  a  country  which 
was  founded  in  the  name  of  principles  re¬ 
spected  by  all  men.  These  principles  are: 
liberty,  respect  for  human  dignity,  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  reverence  of  the  law, 
rejection  of  violence,  acceptance  of  justice 
as  a  governing  principle  of  relations  between 
individuals  and  among  nations;  and  we  may 
say  that  with  all  of  the  failings  that  we 
might  point  to,  the  story  of  American  inter¬ 
national  life  is  extraordinarily  clean  com¬ 
pared  to  any  other  great  power  of  equal  or 
similar  magnitude.  It  is  a  country  respect¬ 
ful  of  all  opinions,  a  country  which  has 
maintained  a  democratic  government,  un¬ 
changed  even  by  a  single  episode  of  force.  It 
is  a  country  in  which  debate  is  respected.  I 
am  not  speaking  bookishly.  I  have  lived  in 
that  country  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  of  its  social  sectors;  I  have  lived 
among  businessmen  and  I  have  lived  among 
university  people;  I  have  lived  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  middle  class  and  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  American  farmers  and  workers 
and  they  have  something  in  common  that 
impresses  one  in  that  country,  and  it  is  a 
high  average  level  of  good  faith  which 
makes  itself  evident,  perhaps  it  comes  from 
Its  Puritan  inheritance;  but  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  impresses  the  visitor  in  the 
United  States  it  is  the  high  general  average 
level  of  morality  by  which  the  people  be¬ 
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lieve  and  presume  that  the  one  they  are 
dealing  with  is  a  person  of  good  faith  and 
they  do  not  expect  to  be  deceived  nor  to  de¬ 
ceive  anyone  in  their  dealings. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
some  evil  people  there,  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  criminals  there,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  angels.  It  is  a  country  which  has 
produced  evildoers,  which  has  produced 
criminals,  which  has  produced  aggressive 
and  grasping  men,  but  whose  average  moral 
and  intellectual  level  is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  respected  in  the  world.  That  anti- 
American  prejudice  that  moves  the  words  of 
Senator  Marquez  is  lamentable  and  painful 
because  it  reflects  a  sentiment  which  I  have 
always  been  against  by  nature,  and  that  is 
hate.  Hate  is  not  constructive,  gentlemen. 
You  cannot  do  anything  with  hate;  hate 
blinds  our  eyes,  it  paralyzes  our  hands,  it 
makes  us  incapable  of  seeing  truth.  If  we 
men  who  are  not  Communists,  who  are  not 
Marxists,  and  we  certainly  are  not,  I  wish  to 
say  it  very  clearly,  not  because  of  opportun¬ 
ism  nor  because  of  attachment  to  interests 
but  because  of  great  and  well-founded  ideo¬ 
logical  beliefs,  we  men  who  have  this  way  of 
thinking,  at  least  in  my  case,  we  are  incap¬ 
able  of  saying  or  inferring  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  community  of  Socialist  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  are  a  gang  of  criminals  and 
of  evildoers  who  are  out  to  end  human  lib¬ 
erty  and  that  all  the  Soviet  policy  represents 
is  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  tanks  and  machineguns. 
We  would  be  incapable  of  saying  that  and 
he  who  does  so  would  not  be  assuming  a  con¬ 
structive  attitude  nor  would  he  be  assuming 
an  attitude  which  is  conducive  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  great  problems  of  the  world. 

We  have  just  had  the  first  example  of  cor¬ 
rection  of  that  attitude,  specifically,  the  re¬ 
cent  visit  which  the  chief  of  the  Russian 
Government,  Premier  Khrushchev,  just 
made  to  the  United  States.  It  was  a  good 
will  visit;  it  was  a  visit  of  understanding;  it 
was  a  visit  to  break  prejudices  and  to  see  how 
Americans  live  and  how  they  react.  On 
this  point,  precisely,  there  was  an  interview 
of  extraordinary  importance,  that  between* 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  the  American  labor 
leaders  in  which  they  spoke  and  discussed 
freely  their  different  ways  of  understanding 
the  world.  These  men  who  faced  him 
(Khrushchev)  there  were  not  slaves  tied  by 
their  stomachs  but  perhaps  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  and  powerful  labor-union  leaders 
which  there  are  in  the  world.  And  facing 
them  was  not  a  Cossack  chieftain  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  master  of  slaves,  but  a  man  who 
embodies  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy,  a  concept 
of  the  world  which  today  divides  half  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

For  this  reason  I  say  that  it  was  difficult, 
at  least  for  myself,  and  I  think  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  you,  by  avoiding  debate,  to  remain/ 
silent  here  and  to  accept  being  (labeled)  the( 
accomplices  of  that  nest  of  monsters  called 
the  United  States  in  the  business  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  negation,  and  of  perdition  of  those 
hopes  of  progress  for  the  Latin  American 
peoples. 

This  is  unacceptable  and,  more  than  be- 
inging  unacceptable,  is  not  true.  This 
oversimplified  concept  which  tends,  to  make 
the  United  States  the  villain,  which  would 
have  us  accept  nothing  that  comes  from 
there,  which — against  historic  reality, 
against  what  we  have  lived  and  seen — would 
have  us  think  that  all  that  comes  from  that 
people  carries  an  evil  intent  and  a  destruc¬ 
tive  end,  when  in  general  we  have  seen  them 
to  be  friends  and  to  have  been  accessible; 
would  be  simply  to  see  us  condemned  to  live 
in  error. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Marquez  and  share 
his  way  of  thinking  when  he  says  that  we 
should  not  continue  invoking  geographic 
fatalism.  I  agree  if  we  had  to  do  business 
With  and  reach  an  understanding  with  the 


United  States  purely  and  simply  because  we 
are  located  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  that  would 
be  a  sad  situation,  unworthy  of  freemen.  I 
do  not  believe  that  geographic  location  con¬ 
stitutes  more  than  one  element  among  many 
which  should  decide  our  international  pol¬ 
icy,  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  being 
near  to  the  United  States  indicates  right¬ 
fully  that  our  policy  should  direct  itself  to¬ 
ward  extracting  the  greatest  advantage  pos¬ 
sible  from  this  situation  with  the  least 
amount  of  stumbling  or  disadvantage  to 
ourselves. 

This  is  the  policy  line  that  historical,  geo¬ 
graphic,  and  ideological  circumstances  im¬ 
pose  upon  us.  It  is  in  that  manner  in  which 
we  should  conceive  that  situation.  We  are 
not  going  to  believe,  gentlemen,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  businesses  which  come  to  Venezuela  are 
philanthropic  businesses;  neither  are  the 
Soviet  missions  which  are  going  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  in  Asia  philanthropic  businesses;  they 
go  in  the  service  of  a  policy,  they  go  in  the 
service  of  some  very  clearly  defined  interests. 
And  we,  on  our  part,  are  not  a  philanthropic 
enterprise;  we  are  at  the  service  of  clearly 
defined  interests  which  are  those  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  When  we  are  negotiating  in  the  name 
of  a  concrete  advantage  for  Venezuela  for 
the  progress  of  this  country.  Toward  (the 
U.S.  business  interests)  we  are  naturally 
moved  by  legitimate  interest  of  protection 
of  our  own  interests  and  hard  and  reason¬ 
able  arrangements  are  precisely  those  which 
take  into  account  opposing  interests.  Good 
societies,  good  business  deals,  are  not  those 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  carries  off  all 
advantages  and  the  other  none;  they  are 
those  in  which  a  working  agreement  is  ar¬ 
rived  at,  in  which  the  partners  take  away  a 
benefit  appropriate  to  their  effort,  which 
they  consider  equitable  with  respect  to  those 
that  other  partners  can  take  away.  This  is 
the  mentality  that  we  should  hold  in  our 
negotiations. 

That  passion  which  paints  with  the  black¬ 
est  of  ink  all  initiative  of  the  United  States, 
that  passion  which  probably  stems  from  a 
deep  conviction  which  moves  Senator  Mar¬ 
quez,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  I  respect, 
although  I  see  myself  obliged  to  express  my 
different  and  opposing  point  of  view  to  that 
of  his.  That  passion  is  not  that  which  can 
take  us  toward  Venezuelan  progress,  nor  even 
to  an  intelligent  participation  in  the  events 
of  the  world,  nor  would  a  passion  that 
would  have  us  think  that  the  Soviet  people 
and  the  peoples  (which  constitute  a  group) 
controlled  by  Russia  bring  us  only  evils  and 
horrors  and  that  all  that  comes  from  there 
is  designed  and  marked  by  a  sign  of  perver¬ 
sity  bring  us  to  an  intelligent  participation 
in  the  events  of  the  world.  These  attitudes 
would  cause  one  to  consider  the  world's  his¬ 
tory  and  international  policy  in  the  light  of 
the  novels  of  the  American  West,  where 
there  is  a  villain  who  has  all  the  faults  and  a 
hero  who  is  happily  married  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  on  the  range. 

History  is  more  complex.  International 
policy  has  very  many  more  angles  and  human 
conditions  is  much  too  varied  to  allow  us  in 
these  times  to  think  that  the  world  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nations  of  evil  doers  and  of  nations 
of  angels.  This  same  passion  has  carried 
Senator  Marquez  to  citing  a  series  of  cases 
which  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  capacity  able 
to  reply  to  objectively,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dedicate  myself  to  studying  one 
by  one,  the  points  that  he  cites  and  he  has 
cited  many.  Nevertheless,  let  me  briefly 
point  out  some  of  those  points  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  calling  his  attention  and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  of  you  to  precise  consideration 
of  those  facts. 

Senator  Marquez,  in  his  desire  to  show  that 
all  we  have  done  in  contact  with  the  United 
States  has  been  bad  for  us,  goes  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  wanting  to  consider  that  American 
capital  investments  made  in  Venezuela  have 
been  less  than  the  exportations  of  American 
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capital  than  the  outflow  of  American  cap¬ 
ital.  If  this  were  so  there  would  be  no  cap¬ 
ital  in  Venezuela  because,  purely  and  simply, 
more  would  have  gone  out  than  entered 
and  we  would  not  be  in  a  country  which, 
with  a  thousand  mistakes  of  every  kind,  has 
grown  vertiginously  in  the  last  15  or  20  years, 
but  in  an  uninhabited  desert,  in  a  tundra, 
in  one  of  those  situations  of  some  of  the 
most  forsaken  and  impoverished  populations 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  What  happens  is, 
possibly  that  Senator  Marquez  cites  as  invest¬ 
ments  what  are  truly  investments  of  capital 
made  by  the  companies  and  cite  as  outflow  of 
capital  the  petroleum  exportation  which  goes 
out  of  Venezuela.  Obviously,  if  petroleum 
is  not  exported  from  Venezuela,  if  the  entire 
value  of  the  petroleum  were  invested  in  the 
country,  an  ideal  which  is  not  attained  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  a  socialist 
country,  possibly  these  figures  would  balance 
because  the  investment  is  always  a  fraction 
of  the  product  and  exportation  is  not  cap¬ 
ital  but  the  product  of  exploitation.  So  then, 
obviously,  the  volume  of  petroleum  exploi¬ 
tation  must  be  much  greater  than  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  capital  investment  just  as  the  sales 
volume  of  a  grocery  store  is  always  much 
greater  than  the  grocer’s  investment  because 
that  which  goes  out  is  not  capital,  it  is  the 
course  of  the  business,  it  is  the  product  of 
the  business,  it  is  the  active  base  from  which 
the  capital  benefit  is  derived. 

The  other  point  to  which  Senator  Marquez 
alluded  and  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  is 
aluminum.  I  am  not  basically  familiar  with 
the  current  situation  of  the  business  and 
therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  concretely 
to  it,  but  I  was  familiar  with  the  general 
problem  because  this  problem  <ame  up  in 
Venezuela  even  in  the  period,  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  remote,  and  I  say  that  because  of  my 
age,  not  out  of  desire  to  participate  on  the 
government  again,  in  which  I  was  part  of  the 
Government  of  Venezuela.  It  was  always 
thought  that  there  was  a  way  in  which 
Venezuela  might*  go  into  the  aluminum  in- 
dustray  and  it  will  enter  this  industry 
which  is  very  important  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale.  Unfortunately,  the  existence  of 
Important  deposits  of  bauxite  within  our 
territory  has  never  been  confirmed,  unless 
it  has  been  just  recently.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Guiana  colonies,  especially  the 
English  colony,  have  bauxite  deposits  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  richness.  Bauxite  is  a  kind  of 
earth  which  has  very  little  value  in  itself, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  the 
important  thing  is  not  the  bauxite,  which 
is  cheap,  but  the  electricity  to  reduce  the 
bauxite  and  convert  it  into  aluminum. 

Presently  the  great  aluminum  producing 
enterprises  ship  bauxite  in  tankers  from  the 
Guianas  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  American  aluminum  industry  was  de¬ 
veloped  without  American  bauxite,  because 
there  is  none  in  the  United  States,  when 
President  Roosevelt  undertook  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  project  which  is  known  by  the 
name  TVA,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
that  great  experiment  in  the  integrated  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  of  the  most  backward 
areas  of  the  country,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area.  There,  thanks  to  this  project,  they  ob¬ 
tained,  among  other  things,  the  extremely 
cheap  production  of  electric  power.  The 
determining  factor  in  the  produtcion  of 
aluminum  is  cheap  electricity.  Where  there 
is  cheap  electricity  there  is  aluminum,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
bauxite  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
So  it  was  thought,  beginning  many  years 
ago,  in  the  Government  of  Venezuela  that, 
since  there  is  a  strong  potential  for  electric 
power  in  the  highlands  of  Caroni,  much 
closer  to  Guianan  bauxite  deposits  than  the 
electrical  energy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  is, 
Venezuela  could,  by  developing  this  electric 
power  succeed  In  getting  the  bauxite  of  the 
Guianas,  transformed  into  aluminum  in 
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Venezuela,  producing  employment  and  in¬ 
vestment,  and  in  having  it  exported  from 
Venezuela  in  much  more  practical  and  easier 
way,  in  aluminum  sheets.  This  project, 
which  is  fundamentally  a  sound  project,  has 
been  among  those  vague  projects  which  have 
always  been  going  the  rounds  of  Venezue¬ 
lan  governments  without  ever  having  been 
capable  of  practical  fulfillment.  I  have 
understood,  because  I  am  not  profoundly 
familiar  with  the  business,  that  what  is  now 
being  proposed  is  precisely  a  business  of  this 
type,  now  that  we  have  cheap  electric  power 
in  the  Caroni  Falls,  to  bring  bauxite  from 
Guiana  and  get  those  big  world  aluminum 
producing  firms,  in  place  of  producing 
aluminum  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  or  in 
Canada,  to  produce  it  in  Ciudad  Bolivar,  to 
produce  it  in  Puerto  Oradz,  with  cheap 
Venezuela  electric  power,  that  will  permit 
us  to  sell  power  in  our  plants  there,  to  es¬ 
tablish  sources  of  work  which  is  our  inter¬ 
est,  and  then  to  convert  Venezuela  into  a 
source  of  aluminum  exportation  that  in  ad¬ 
dition,  incidentally,  could  give  birth  to  some 
resulting  industries  which  would  utilize 
Venezuelan  aluminum. 

And  so,  in  general  terms,  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  abominable  nor  an  absurd  busi¬ 
ness,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  means  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  at  least  in  part,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  Venezuelan  territory. 

Senator  Marquez  likewise  said  that  in  the 
constitution  of  this  bank  and  in  all  of  these 
enterprises  which  the  United  States  adopts, 
there  has  always  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
favor  private  capital.  It  is  obvious;  the 
United  States  is  a  capitalist  country,  gentle¬ 
men;  the  United  States  is  not  a  socialist 
country.  If  this  agreement  were  made  in 
Russia  very  possibly  there  would  be  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  some  provision,  through  which  these 
industries  would  not  ever  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  private  property,  because  Russia  is  a 
socialist  country  and  it  is  interested  in 
favoring  socialism. 

The  United  States  is  a  capitalist  country, 
of  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  interested  in 
favoring  this  system  which  is  the  one  that  it 
has  because  American  banks  are  private, 
American  mines  are  private,  the  general 
American  industrial  and  economic  activity  is 
private  and  the  participation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  state  in  these  activities  is  minimal,  so 
that  we  should  not  think  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  this  for  a  system,  and 
whose  internal  life  is  governed  by  that  sys¬ 
tem,  would  have  any  interest  in  favoring 
an  economic  system  which  it  considers  differ¬ 
ent  and  alined  against  its  own,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  going  to  invest  money  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  financial  institution  for  for¬ 
eign  countries.  This  is  a  simple,  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  factual  situation  which  we 
cannot  ignore. 

Likewise,  we  may  not,  then,  talk  capitalist 
disfigurement;  it  is  not  capitalist  disfigure¬ 
ment.  In  the  eyes  of  Senator  Marquez, 
everything  which  would  favor  private  indus¬ 
try,  everything  which  would  favor  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  private  economy,  must  seem  like 
capitalist  disfigurement  because  Senator 
Marquez  is  a  Socialist,  just  as,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  man  who  believes  in  free  enterprise,  every¬ 
thing  which  might  seem  like  state  interven¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  Socialist  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise.  May  we  be  sin¬ 
cere,  gentlemen,  and  just  as  I  understand 
perfectly  and  reasonably  that  Senator  Mar¬ 
quez,  who  is  a  Socialist,  would  like  to  see 
state  socialism  extended  to  the  entire  world, 
in  the  rigid  form  which  exists  in  the  Soviet 
orbit,  those  of  us  who  believe  in  this  (pri¬ 
vate  enterprise)  formula  also  should  have, 
for  our  part,  the  right  to  be  believed  in  good 
faith,  when  we  think  that  it  is  not  commit¬ 
ting  a  crime  to  favor  private  initiative  and  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  in  one  country 
many,  varied,  numerous,  private  enterprises 
Which  develop  the  economic  life. 


Finally  and  to  depart  a  little  from  the 
serious  tone  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  make  reference  to  another  of  Senator 
Marquez’  points.  Senator  Marquez  said  that 
“the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  this  Bank,  which  appears  certain 
it  was  the  Latin  American  initiative  to 
which  the  United  States  consented  but  not 
happily.  Senator  Marquez  puts  this  in  a 
sphere  in  which  only  a  dilemma  remains. 
You  see  to  what  extremes  passion  can  carry 
even  a  man  of  such  a  well -organized  mind 
as  Senator  Marquez.  If  the  United  States 
had  sponsored  the  Bank  he  would  have  been 
able  to  say  that  this  was  a  way  to  enslave 
and  submit  these  Latin  American  countries 
to  vassalage;  if  the  United  States  opposes 
the  Bank  it  is  possible  to  say  it  did  so  because 
it  is  a  way  to  sabotage  and  put  an  end  to 
an  institution  which  was  going  to  benefit 
the  Latin  American  countries.  And  finally, 
if  the  United  States  accepts  the  Bank  and 
joins  it,  as  it  has  done,  then  it  is  possible  to 
say  they  did  it  in  order  to  be  on  the  inside 
and  be  able  to  pervert  it  from  inside  and 
make  it  ineffectual.  A  little  removed  from 
the  field  of  political  debate,  gentlemen,  is 
the  old  story  of  the  three  men  and  the  burro, 
who  had  no  way  of  riding  on  the  burro  be¬ 
cause  if  the  old  man  rode  it  and  left  the 
two  young  ones,  it  would  be  said  that  the 
old  man  was  hardhearted  in  leaving  the  two 
others  to  go  on  foot;  if  one  of  the  young 
men  rode  and  left  the  two  others,  equally 
it  would  be  said  that  he  was  hardhearted  if 
he  left  the  old  man  to  go  on  foot;  if  all  three 
rode  it  would  be  said  that  the  three  were 
three  monsters  who  had  no  consideration 
at  all  for  the  poor  beast  on  which  they  had 
loaded  the  three  humans.  To  these  extremes 
this  prejudice  carries  us. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  and  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  say,  that  we  must  focus  on 
the  political  situation  of  Venezuela  includ¬ 
ing  the  international  political  situation  of 
Venezuela  with  a  little  more  objectivity  and 
with  a  little  less  passion. 

I  am  not  asking  that  Senator  Marquez 
renounce  his  ideas  because  I  know  that  he 
professes  them  in  good  faith  and  that  it 
would  be  the  same  as  asking  the  impossible. 
What  I  am  asking  him  is  the  same  that  I  am 
imposing  on  myself,  that  he  look  upon  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  international 
political  situations  of  these  countries  with 
an  objective  and  comprehensive  view,  with 
a  desire  to  understand  realities  and  not  with 
a  prejudice'  toward  seeing  crimes,  monstros¬ 
ities,  and  nefarious  conspiracies,  in  all  the 
men  and  all  the  proposals  that  come  from 
this  country,  and  in  all  those  who  in  this 
country  are  trying  to  find  formulas  so  that 
our  development  may  be  benefited. 

We  have  before  us  a  basic  problem  which 
is  the  problem  of  development  of  Venezuela. 
I  do  not  say  even  economic  development  but 
the  general  development  of  the  country.  In 
this  problem  we  count  on  three  kinds  of  re¬ 
sources:  our  own  resources,  developed  or 
undeveloped,  and  the  resources  we  are  able 
to  obtain  in  various  forms  from  outside.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  cannot  achieve  our  total 
development  in  reliance  on  our  own  re¬ 
sources  because  it  would  not  only  be  almost 
impossible  but  it  would  be  only  possible 
perhaps  at  the  price  of  the  most  frightful 
sacrifices  for  our  people,  at  a  cost  of  10,  15 
or  20  years  of  extreme  misery  and  at  the 
lowest  level  of  existence,  in  order  that  we 
might  then  again  slowly  climb  the  ladder. 
This  then  brings  us  to  another  obvious  con¬ 
clusion.  We  must  accelerate  the  economic 
and  general  development  of  Venezuela  by 
a  skillful,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  combina¬ 
tion  of  what  we  have  and  of  what  we  are 
able  to  obtain  from  others.  This  is  what 
would  be  called  taking  into  consideration 
the  general  circumstances  within  which  we 
can  establish  the  course  of  a  policy. 

Among  these  neighbors,  among  these  out¬ 
siders  with  whom  we  can  cooperate  in  our 
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development,  Is  the  United  States,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  made  a  Franciscan  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  and  love,  not  because  overnight 
they  have  considered  themselves  bound  by 
some  sacred  duty  toward  Venezuela  that 
brings  them  to  support  us,  to  help  us  and 
to  succor  us  without  limit  but  because  there 
are  ways  in  which  their  interests  coincide 
v»rith  ours. 

Let’s  call  it  by  its  name  and  not  fool  our¬ 
selves,  our  interests  axe  ours  and  theirs 'are 
theirs.  Ours  is  not  philanthropy  nor  is 
theirs  philanthropy.  When  we  are  asking 
for  more  money  for  our  petroleum  it  is  not 
philanthropy  that  we  are  asking  for,  we  are 
asking  for  money  for  Venezuela.  And  when 
they  are  asking  more  money  from  their 
petroleum  participation  it  is  not  philan¬ 
thropy  they  are  asking  for.  They  are  ask¬ 
ing  to  make  a  better  deal  from  their  invest¬ 
ments.  And  it  is  in  the  light  of  realistic 
consideration  of  these  facts  that  a  policy  may 
emerge.  When  we  confront  our  interests 
with  theirs,  we  can  reach  as  we  have  reached 
many  times,  the  point  of  desired  balance 
which  is  that  point  at  which  we  draw  ad¬ 
vantages  from  their  investments  in  our  de¬ 
velopment  and  we  obtain  the  most  just,  the 
most  desirable  and  the  most  equitable  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  development  of  our  re¬ 
sources;  and  when  we  may  have  grown  up 
in  a  world  in  which  it  is  going  to  be  more 
difficult  to  speak  of  self-sufficiency,  or  isola¬ 
tion,  then  we  will  be  able,  in  the  light  of 
other  circumstances,  to  establish  another 
policy,  because  policy,  gentlemen,  is  not 
made  solely  with  doctrine  nor  with  impulses 
nor  with  love  nor  with  hate;  policy  is  made 
with  realties,  with  circumstances,  with  pos¬ 
sibilities,  with  clear  eyes  open  to  realities 
and  with  an  unattainable  goal,  and  upon  this 
goal  I  believe  we  all  agree.  This  goal  cannot 
be  other  than  the  development,  the  progress 
and  the  grandeur  of  this  country  to  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  belong  in  blood  and 
soul. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
ITEM  VETO  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  this 
morning’s  Washington. Post  contains  an 
editorial  endorsing  once  again  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  grant  the  President  the  power 
to  veto  individual  items  in  appropria¬ 
tions  bills.  In  the  past,  a  great  many 
newspapers  across  the  land  have  given 
their  strong  support  to  this  idea. 

I  introduced  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  Senate  Joint  Res¬ 
olution  44,  last  year. 

However,  the  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way  of  enactment  of  this  proposal  are 
great,  as  the  Post  points  out: 

We  should  very  much  like  to  see  an.  item- 
veto  amendment  pass,  but  Congress  is  alto¬ 
gether  unlikely  to  yield  its  right  to  pad 
appropriations  bills  with  “pork”  without  a 
public  furor.  At  present  no  such  excitement 
over  the  issue  is  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  those  of 
us  who  feel  this  is  a  needed  and  realistic 
answer  to  the  problem  of  wasteful  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  able  to  whip  up  the  necessary 
public  furor  in  the  near  future.  The 
backing  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  of  numerous  State  Governors,  of 
political  scientists,  of  interested  groups 
and  organizations — all  this  will  help. 

No  reform  is  longer  overdue,  no  reform 
could  reap  greater  benefits  to  individual 
taxpayers,  no  reform  could  contribute 


more  substantially  to  national  fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  the  item  veto.  Even¬ 
tually  we  will  have  it.  Why  wait? 


THE  NEW  WAR  ON  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
week’s  issue  of  Parade  magazine  contains 
a  very  important  article  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
“The  New  War  on  Organized  Crime.” 
This  article  highlights  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  in  prosecuting  a 
number  of  major,  racketeers  in  recent 
years. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  our  Nation  is 
appalling.  In  my  opinion,  despite  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  we  are  losing  ground 
in  the  war  against  crime  because  of  our 
failure  to  up-date  the  existing  laws  in 
this  field.  We  have  been  attempting  to 
cope  with  20th  century  criminal  tech¬ 
niques  with  the  backward  methods  and 
obsolete  laws  of  yesteryear.  I  have  long 
advocated  a  new  statute  to  help  the 
Federal  Government  deal  directly  with 
organized  interstate  criminal  activities. 
I  believe  that  such  an  interstate  crime 
law  is  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  com¬ 
pletely  blot  out  the  nationwide  crime 
menace. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  article  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  many  Members,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Parade  magazine,  Feb.  7,  1960] 
The  New  War  on  Organized  Crime 

(By  Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers) 

There  have  been  few  times  in  history  when 
the  battle  lines  between  law  and  lawbreakers 
have  been  so  sharply  drawn,  the  opposing 
forces  so  powerful,  and  the  outcome  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Nation  as  today.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  whole  system  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  is  so  menacing  that  it  has  become  a 
major  concern. 

Law  violators  have  amassed  huge  for¬ 
tunes  from  gambling,  narcotics,  illicit  liquor, 
and  other  lawless  activities,  and  from  their 
ruthless  invasion  of  legitimate  business.  The 
total  cost  of  crime,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $20  billion. 

The  modem  organizational  racketeer  is 
far  removed  from  John  Dillinger,  Dion 
O’Banion,  George  “Machine  Gun”  Kelly, 
Basil  Banghart,  and  others  who  dominated 
the  crime  scene  in  the  prohibition  era.  Vio¬ 
lence  is  employed  only  as  a  last  resort,  and 
then  by  hired  underlings.  The  ringleaders 
hide  behind  a  facade  of  legitimate  business, 
using  the  economic  power  they  have  gained 
from  a  vast  and  increasing  reserve  of  illicit 
and  untaxed  capital  to  control  profitable 
forms  of  crime  and  to  burrow  deep  into  our 
society. 

Law-abiding  Americans  are  rightly  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  have  a  right  to  ask  what  their 
Government  is  doing  about  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  sub¬ 
stantial  and  continuing  success. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  number  of 
powerful  weapons  that  it  can  use  in  this 
battle  against  syndicated  crime.  And  today 
the  criminal  is  faced  by  a  formidable  al¬ 
liance  of  State  and  Federal  officers. 

Properly,  the  primary  responsibility  to  fight 
crime  lies  with  State  and  local  law  enforce¬ 
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ment  agencies.  No  matter  how  serious  a 
crime  may  be  or  how  many  people  may  have 
been  involved  in  it,  the  U.S.  Government 
cannot  proceed  unless  a  Federal  law  has  been 
violated.  Only  about  10  percent  of  all  crimes 
in  this  country  violate  Federal  laws. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  State 
and  Federal  authorities  are  powerless  to  as¬ 
sist  each  other. 

Twenty  men  who  attended  the  meeting  in 
the  home  of  Joseph  Barbara  at  Apalachin, 
N.Y.,  in  November  1957  can  attest  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  cooperation.  Their  con¬ 
viction  recently  was  a  landmark  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  racketeers. 

PARTNERS  AGAINST  CRIME 

After  these  men  had  been  convicted  in  a 
Federal  court  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  jus¬ 
tice  in  lying  about  the  purposes  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  that  meeting,  I  telegraphed  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Narcotics  Bureau,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  State  police  of  New  York, 
and  the  commissioner  of  police  of  New  York 
City.  For  the  contribution  made  by  each 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  how  voluntary 
cooperative  action  among  law  enforcement 
agencies  can  deal  telling  blows  against  syn¬ 
dicated  criminals. 

Two  years  prior  to  the  convictions,  an  Or¬ 
ganized  Crime  Section  was  established  in  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  In  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  Miami,  18  lawyers  sifted  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  country’s  most  notorious  rack¬ 
eteers.  All  enforcement  agencies  made  avail¬ 
able  their  files.  Investigative  agencies  were 
instructed  to  gather  every  scrap  of  evidence 
in  every  case  where  successful  prosecution 
appeared  likely. 

The  U.S.  attorneys’  offices  were  reinforced 
to  render  maximum  assistance  to  the  great 
Federal  investigative  agencies.  In  the  larger 
cities  special  units  were  formed  to  combat 
the  crime  syndicate. 

The  result  is  that  we  now  have  a  body  of 
specialists  who  are  giving  the  criminal  ele¬ 
ment  little  sleep.  They  are  under  fire  from 
all  directions. 

A  primary  target  in  our  overall  drive  on 
organized  crime  has  been  what  might  loosely 
be  called  cotnmercial  crimes — the  investment 
of  illicit  capital,  illegal  business  monopolies, 
labor  payoffs,  and  collusion  with  corrupt 
management.  This  fertile  field  for  racketeers 
has  been  largely  neglected  in  the  past. 

Since  1953,  over  145  convictions  have  been 
obtained  for  labor  racketeering  as  compared 
with  three  indictments  during  the  previous 
6-year  period. 

For  example,  Ebasco  Services  won  a  con¬ 
tract  to  build  an  electric  powerplant  at 
Joppa,  Ill.,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  labor  racketeer  named  Evan  Dale, 
aware  that  the  company  could  not  make  a 
profit  unless  it  could  maintain  building 
schedules,  tried  to  extort  money  for  guaran¬ 
teeing  labor  peace.  Dale,  who  boasted  of  an 
empire  of  28,000  laborers,  demanded  his 
usual  commission  of  1  percent  of  the  con¬ 
tract  price.  This  would  have  given  him  a 
million  dollars,  which  he  suggested  could  be 
hidden  in  the  company’s  payroll  or  charged 
off  as  an  expense. 

THEY  SPOKE  UP 

But  because  the  contractors.  Instead  of 
paying  tribute,  courageously  gave  their  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  FBI  and  to  a  Federal  grand 
jury,  Dale  was  indicted,  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  15  years  in  jail.  An  added  sen¬ 
tence  of  10  years  was  imposed  upon  him  for 
tax  evasion. 

In  another  case,  three  corrupt  union  offi¬ 
cials — Carl  Bianchi,  William  Poster,  and  L.  A. 
Thompson— compelled  a  contractor  to  pay 
them  3  cents  for  every  foot  of  a  90-mile 
pipeline  that  was  laid  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 
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They  threatened  work  stoppages,  slowdowns, 
and  even  a  final  shutdown  of  the  Job  unless 
their  price  was  paid.  The  Department  of 
Justice  was  able  to  convict  all  three. 

Two  waterfront  racketeers,  Henry  Varlack 
and  Samuel  Kavalauskas,  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tort  $2,500  apiece,  an  automobile,  and  their 
names  on  the  payroll  for  assuring  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  a  strike  would 
not  delay  the  unloading  of  raw  bulk  sugar 
before  it  spoiled.  When  the  company  re¬ 
sisted,  the  longshoremen’s  union  struck. 
Not  until  the  company  paid  $7,500  to  David 
Roche,  who  showed  up  with  credentials  from 
the  union  president,  Joseph  Ryan,  was  the 
strike  called.  Varlack  and  Kavalauskas  and 
Roche  were  convicted  and  received  5  years  in 
the  penitentiary. 

Subsequently,  our  prosecutors  found 
enough  evidence  to  bring  Ryan  himself  to 
trial  on  charges  that  certain  stevedoring 
companies  had  given  him  Christmas  presents 
of  $1,000  each  year  since  1946.  The  purpose 
of  these  payments  was  to  insure  the  com¬ 
panies  from  work  stoppages  by  Ryan's  water¬ 
front  union.  Ryan,  like  his  henchmen,  was 
convicted. 

An  obvious  fact  to  keep  in  mind  in  this 
field  is  that  there  can  be  no  bribetaker  with¬ 
out  a  bribegiver.  For  an  extortionist  to 
succeed,  someone  must  succumb  to  his 
threats.  Labor  racketeers  could  not  exist  if 
some  segments  of  management  were  not 
weak  or  corrupt. 

The  biggest  source  of  money  feeding  or¬ 
ganized  crime  is  that  most  tolerated  of  all 
crimes — gambling.  The  syndicated  bosses 
extract  millions  daily  from  bets  placed  with 
bookmakers  and  numbers  operators.  As  with 
most  crimes,  gambling  is  controlled  chiefly  on 
the  local  level. 

In  1951,  however.  Congress  amended  the 
tax  laws  to  require  a  wagering  occupational 
tax  of  $50  a  year.  Wagers  themselves  were 
also  made  subject  to  a  10  percent  gross  excise 
tax.  This  gave  the  Federal  Government  an 
opening  to  deal  with  the  gambling  frater¬ 
nity. 

Two  men  were  arrested  in  Winnipeg,  Can¬ 
ada,  in  1956  on  charges  of  violating  Canadian 
gambling  laws.  Both  were  known  to  be 
Chicago  professional  gamblers,  but  one  of 
them,  Jules  Horwick,  strangely  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  Terre  Houte,  Ind.  This  odd  fact  was 
communicated  to  U.S.  law  enforcement 
officials. 

FOOTBALL -POLL  HEADQUARTERS 

Horwick  and  his  partner,  Leo  Shaffer,  were 
believed  to  set  the  gambling  odds  on  foot¬ 
ball  games  for  bookmakers  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Shortly  before  the  1958 
football  season,  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agent  visited  Terre  Haute. 

The  agent  found  Horwick  and  Shaffer  in 
the  company  of  Irwin  Gordon,  James  Tamer, 
and  Philip  Share,  all  notorious  bookmakers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
gamblers  had  established  themselves  over  a 
restaurant  on  the  main  street.  Eight  tele¬ 
phones  were  installed  in  their  quarters  and 
5,000  collect  toll  calls  were  received  in  10 
weeks.  In  the  time  the  syndicate  operated, 
it  booked  a  minimum  of  $3,263,000  worth  of 
bets.  The  Department- of  Justice  prosecuted 
the  members  of  the  conspiracy  and  they  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  this  past  summer. 
Each  was  sentenced  to  5  years’  Imprisonment 
and  fined  $50,000. 

The  tax  laws  have  been  used  successfully 
by  the  Federal  Government  against  other 
gamblers  and  racketeers.  Among  those  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuted  were  Frank  Costello,  of 
New  York,  reputed  head  of  a  national  crime 
syndicate;  Frank  Erickson,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  bookmakers;  Um¬ 
berto  Anastasio,  of  New  Jersey,  reportedly 
former  executioner  for  Murder,  Inc.;  Paul 
"The  Waiter”  DeLuca,  one  of  the  alleged  suc¬ 
cessors  of  A1  Capone  in  Chicago;  Peter  Lica- 
voll,  reputed  leader  of  the  Detroit  "Purple 


Gang”;  Edward  Curd,  of  Kentucky,  and  Sid¬ 
ney  Brodson,  of  Wisconsin,  linked  with  the 
sensational  basketball  scandals;  L.  B. 
"Benny”  Binion,  of  Texas  and  Nevada,  oper¬ 
ator  of  large  gambling  ventures. 

"Moonshining”  probably  ranks  next  to 
gambling  as  a  lucrative  source  of  revenue^or 
the  crime  syndicate.  Despite  the  popular 
conception  of  a  5-gallon  still  operated  by  a 
mountaineer,  the  recent  conviction  of  six 
men  in  the  Philadelphia  area  shows  what  big 
business  moonshining  is. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  BOOTLEGGING 

To  erect  their  still  and  remodel  the 
premises  must  have  cost  the  syndicate  about 
$250,000  in  cash.  It  operated  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1956  until  they  were  raided  by  the  Alco¬ 
hol  Tax  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  known  production,  the  esti¬ 
mated  tax  loss  to  the  Government  was  nearly 
$4  million. 

Such  operations  not  only  reduce  tax  rev¬ 
enue  and  introduce  unfair  competition  for 
legitimate  distillers  but  present  an  obvious 
danger  to  public  health  and  a  threat  to  the 
social  and  moral  standards  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  making  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  type  of  crime  as  difficult  and  un¬ 
rewarding  as  possible. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  recognized  that 
organized  crime  is  a  business,  lawless  to  be 
sure,  but  still  a  business  run  for  profit.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  already  are  well  on  the 
way  to  establishing  a  record  that  should  con¬ 
vince  underworld  figures  that  success  in 
their  chosen  profession  produces  a  trip  to 
the  Federal  penitentiary  for  a  long  stay.  For 
the  ambitious  hoodlum,  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  rising  to  the  top  brings  him  a  pass¬ 
port  to  jail — an  uninspiring  reward  for  mis¬ 
guided  ambition. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested,  because  a  num¬ 
ber  of  known  criminals  have  escaped  prose¬ 
cution  or  have  had  their  convictions  set  aside 
on  appeal,  that  there  are  too  many  pro¬ 
cedural  safeguards  in  our  system  of  justice. 
The  point  •  to  remember  is  this— our  job  is 
not  merely  to  win  cases;  it  is  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice.  The  legal  rights  of  all  men.  good  or 
bad,  must  be  observed  or  all  will  suffer  in 
the  end.  The  drive  against  organized  crime 
must  be  conducted  within  the  framework  of 
our  legal  safeguards  designed  to  protect  the 
innocent  as  well  as  to  convict  the  guilty. 

This  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  our  system  of  government.  It  is 
summed  up  in  an  inscription  outside  my 
office  that  reads:  “The  United  States  wins  its 
point  whenever  justice  is  done  Its  citizens,  in 
the  courts.” 


A  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  FOR  NEW 
■>  YORK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27,  the  Downtown-Lower  Man¬ 
hattan  Association,  Inc.,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  recommending  the  construction  of 
a  dynamic  and  comprehensive  world 
trade  center  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Their  proposal  is  an  exciting  one.  It  is 
in  my  mind  altogether  fitting  that  the 
Nation’s  largest  and  busiest  hub  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  trade  should 
build  such  a  center. 

The  association’s  world  trade  center 
proposal  calls  for  a  display  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  area,  offices  to  house  importers,  ex¬ 
porters,  and  auxiliary  trade  services,  such 
as  insurance,  brokerage,  and  freight  for¬ 
warding,  a  parking  area,  and  a  shopping 
arcade  to  serve  those  employed  in  the 
center.  It  would  also  include  a  central 
exchange  building  to  house  all  of  the 
many  and  important  national  commodity 


and  security  exchanges  located  in  New 
York  City. 

The  site  which  the  association  recom¬ 
mends  for  this  center  is  in  downtown 
Manhattan  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  It  includes  1314 
acres,  which  for  the  most  part  now  con¬ 
tain  what  the  association  refers  to  as 
‘‘obsolete  and  deteriorated  structures.” 

In  its  closing  chapter,  the  report  urges 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  com¬ 
mence  drawing  up  detailed  plans  for  a 
world  trade  center  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Governors  and  State  Legislatures  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  to  the 
mayor  and  governing  body  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Knowing  of  the  wide  inter¬ 
est  in  this  proposal,  I  am  confident  that 
this  will  be  done  and  that  the  planning 
of  a  New  York  World  Trade  Center  will 
move  f oi-ward  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bold  and  imagi¬ 
native  proposal.  It  rightfully  empha¬ 
sizes  the  great  importance  of  world  trade 
to  our  own  country  and  to  all  of  the  na- 
tions  of  the  world.  I  commend  the 
Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Associa¬ 
tion  for  its  vision  and  for  the  vigorous 
efforts  which  its  members  and  officers 
have  devoted  to  their  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  a  world  trade  center  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  report  of  Down¬ 
town-Lower  Manhattan  Association  pro¬ 
posing  a  New  York  World  Trade  Center 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Text  of  Trade  Center  Report  by  the  Down¬ 
town-Lower  Manhattan  Association 

In  its  first  report,  submitted  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  October  14,  1958, 
the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Association 
proposed  a  broad  redevelopment  program  for 
downtown  New  York  in  the  area  extending 
south  to  the  Battery  from  Canal  Street,  west 
of  Broadway,  and  from  Chambers  Street  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  east  of  Broadway. 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  that  re¬ 
port  and  the  developments  stemming  from 
it  have  encouraged  us  to  consider  our  studies 
in  an  effort  to  make  definitive  and  construc¬ 
tive  proposals  for  the  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  port  of  New  York  is  a  primary  source 
of  commerce  and  business  which  underlies 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  port  district  of 
New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey.  With 
the  aid  of  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  who 
also  served  as  planning  consultants  for  our 
first  report,  a  proposal  has  been  developed 
which  we  believe  will  assure  the  continued 
preeminence  of  the  whole  port  district  and, 
at  the  same  time,  help  to  meet  a  growing 
need  in  the  broad  field  of  expanding  and 
highly  competitive  international  commerce. 

A  report  outlining  the  basic  pattern  of  this 
proposal,  together  with  the  illustrative  and 
schematic  renderings  of  one  plan  by  which 
a  redevelopment  project  might  be  imple¬ 
mented,  is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

In  the  port  compact  of  1921  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  pledged  "faith¬ 
ful  cooperation  in  the  future  planning  and 
development  of  the  port  of  New  York.”  In 
that  treaty  they  agreed  that  “a  better  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  facilities  of  commerce  in, 
about,  and  through  the  port  of  New  York 
will  result  in  great  economies,  benefiting  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.” 
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STATES  JOINED  FORCES 

Under  this  treaty  the  two  States  created 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which  went 
forward  with  the  development  of  marine  and 
inland  terminals,  airports,  bridges  and  tun¬ 
nels  on  a  regional  basis.  The  two  States 
have  thus  joined  forces  for  the  promotion 
and  continued  development  of  the  flow  of 
their  commerce,  the  import  and  export  trade 
that  is  the  foundation  of  business  and  jobs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  thus  has 
the  prime  responsibility  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  this  established  bistate  agency  be  re¬ 
quested  to  make  further  intensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  studies  and  to  bring  together  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  government  and  business  whose  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  and  participation  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  development  of  a  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  objective  of  such  studies  would 
be  the  submission  of  recommendations  for 
the  planning,  financing,  and  activation  of  a 
World  Trade  Center  within  the  port  district. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  the  Downtown- 
Lower  Manhattan  Association  is  prepared  to 
be  of  further  help  in  any  way  you  deem  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

David  Rocefeller, 

Chairman. 
John  D.  Butt, 

President. 

FOREWORD 

This  report  outlines  a  project  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  World  Trade  Center  in  the  heart  of  the 
port  district.  Illustrating  the  text  are  archi¬ 
tectural  concepts  of  the  physical  form  this 
project  might  assume.  The  report  also  con¬ 
tains  recommendations  for  further  studies 
which  could  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
workable  plan  under  the  proper  auspices. 

Today,  the  world  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
boom  in  international  trade.  In  a  jet  age 
that  shrinks  the  globe,  the  exchange  of  new 
goods — much  of  it  the  product  of  postwar 
technology — promises  to  help  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  of  many  nations. 

The  challenge — and  the  opportunities— are 
Immense.  To  realize  its  role  in  the  new  era 
dawning  for  oversea  trade  and  finance,  this 
country  must  marshal  its  resources.  One 
primary  step  in  this  direction  would  be  to 
establish  a  single  center,  planned  and 
equipped  to  serve  that  vital  purpose. 

As  the  Nation’s  leading  port,  the  port  of 
New  York  is  the  natural  headquarters  for 
such  a  center.  Its  established  inland,  marine 
and  air  terminal  facilities,  its  transportation 
and  communications  network,  its  financial 
and  busines  leadership  and  its  natural  ap¬ 
peal  make  the  Port  District  of  New  York  and 
northern  New  Jersey  a  logical  and  practicable 
base  for  a  headquarters  to  assure  the  ex¬ 
panding  role  of  our  country  in  international 
trade. 

The  closely  knit  shipping  and  financial 
district  of  lower  Manhattan  houses  an  un¬ 
rivaled  concentration  of  resources  and  facili¬ 
ties  essential  for  international  trade  and  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  central  force 
that  promotes  and  develops  the  flow  of  com¬ 
merce  across  the  piers  onto  the  rail  tracks, 
highways  and  waterways,  and  into  and  out  of 
the  plants  and  factories  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbor 

Within  a  few  short  blocks  are  concentrated 
the  corporate  offices  of  the  worldwide  ship¬ 
ping  industry  of  both  American  and  foreign 
ownership,  the  marine  insurance  companies, 
the  admiralty  firms,  other  port  industries 
and  the  head  offices  of  many  leading  com¬ 
mercial  banks. 

These  banks  already  arrange  for  and  serv¬ 
ice  the  bulk  of  U.S.  foreign  trade.  In  this 
compact  area  also  are  found  the  largest  se¬ 
curity  and  commodity  exchanges  brokerage 
firms,  the  New  York  Clearing  House  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 


Here  indeed  is  the  vital  core  of  facilities 
and  services  essential  to  the  smooth  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  nerve  center  for  international 
trade,  its  promotion  and  continued  develop¬ 
ment.  The  report  which  follows  describes 
sqnh  a  nerve  center,  including  as  its  two 
nfain  structures  an  imposing  World  Trade 
Mart  and  a  commerce  office-hotel  building 
rising  from  an  elevated  platform  several 
blocks  long,  providing  convenient  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  the  entire  areas. 

Benefit  from  such  a  global-geared  center 
would  fan  out  far  beyond  the  bi-State  port 
of  New  York  to  every  American  farm  and 
factory  sending  its  products  abroad,  as  well 
as  to  similar  foreign  interests  trading  with 
our  Nation — in  the  language  of  the  Port 
Treaty  of  1921,  "benefiting  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.” 

i.  introduction 

For  several  months  the  Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan  Association  has  been  studying 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  world  trade 
center  in  the  port  of  New  York.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  study,  it  reviewed  previous  pro¬ 
posals  for  expanding  international  trade 
activities  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  port. 

Visits  were  made  to  world  trade  centers  in 
New  Orleans,  Boston  and  Chicago.  McKin- 
sey  &  Oo.,  management  consultants,  con¬ 
ducted  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  need 
for  such  a  center.  Individual  comments 
and  suggestions  were  invited  from  a  number 
of  people  and  organizations. 

A  center,  such  as  that  contemplated  in  this 
report,  would  involve  the  construction  of 
buildings  with  floor  space  which  ultimately 
might  total  5  million  to  6  million  square 
feet.  In  this  center,  space  would  be  provided 
for  trade  activities  and  information,  perma¬ 
nent  displays  and  sales  offices  for  exporters 
and  importers,  and  services  including  a  mul¬ 
tilingual  stenographic  pool  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  library. 

The  center  would  include  space  for  bank¬ 
ing  houses,  brokerage  firms,  Government 
agencies,  and  hotel  accommodations  for 
traders  and  shippers  and  businessmen  of  the 
world,  a  world  trade  club,  and  conference 
and  meeting  rooms.  Provision  could  also 
'be  made  to  accommodate  a  central  securities 
marketplace.  Details  of  the  proposed  varied 
facilities  and  services  are  set  forth  later  in 
this  report. 

The  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Associa¬ 
tion  is  convinced  both  of  the  need  and  the 
practicability  of  such  a  World  Trade  Center 
in  the  heart  of  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is, 
therefore,  submitting  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  and  recommendations. 

ii.  importance  of  world  trade  center 
A.  National-international 

A  well-developed  World  Trade  Center  in 
the  port  district  would  assist  immensely  tn 
servicing  the  constantly  Increasing  volume  of 
international  commerce. 

The  activities  of  international  trade  are 
widely  diversified.  Many  organizations,  both 
governmental  and  private,  and  many  corpo¬ 
rations  conduct  highly  organized  programs 
designed  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  port  of  New  York  as  well  as 
international  trade  for  the  entire  country. 
This  port  district  is  the  obvious  location  for 
setting  up  a  center  which  will  benefit  not 
only  the  areas  concerned  but  also  become  the 
working  symbol  of  America’s  leadership  in 
international  economic  progress  and  trade. 

United  States  investments  abroad  already 
total  well  over  $40  billion.  Combined  sales 
from  exports  and  from  oversea  operations  of 
U.S.  companies  today  run  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $50  million.  More  than  half  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  financing  of  import-export  operations 
is  handled  by  New  York  banks. 

-Economists  agree  that  the  next  10  years 
will  see  an  enormous  expansion  of  world¬ 
wide  trade  and  of  production  abroad.  The 
majority  predict  that  the  volume  of  this 


trade  for  the  United  States  alone  will  double 
within  the  next  10  to  12  years. 

The  effective  coordination  of  this  economic 
expansion  depends  upon  the  use  of  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  and  facilities. 

B.  For  the  city  and  New  Jersey -New  York 
metropolitan  region 

As  the  leading  port  of  the  United  States, 
the  port  of  New  York  stands  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  Western  World.  To  the  extent  that 
corporate  offices  and  businesses  are  attracted 
to  this  nucleus,  employment  throughout  this 
metropolitan  area  of  over  13  million  people 
is  boosted,  the  taxing  capacity  of  both  States 
and  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  this 
port  area  is  improved,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  countless  people  is  expanded. 

All  too  often  the  port  of  New  York  is 
thought  of  merely  in  terms  of  its  maritime 
facilities  and  traffic.  As  the  term  is  used 
in  this  report,  however,  the  port  of  New 
York  represents  a  much  broader  concept  in¬ 
volving  water  traffic  (overseas,  coastal,  inter¬ 
coastal,  and  inland),  air  transport  facili¬ 
ties,  and  ground  transportation  (rail  and 
truck),  with  its  numerous  terminals. 

Each  of  these  is  an  important  adjunct  not 
only  to  the  business  of  the  New  York-north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  but  also 
to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Na¬ 
tion.  These  activities  furthermore,  comprise 
the  most  important  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications  complex  in  the  world. 

The  water  transportation  facilities  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  port  stagger  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  One  hundred  and  forty  million  tons 
of  cargo  each  year  move  into,  out  of,  and 
through  the  harbor.  The  cargoes  include 
every  type  of  commodity  exchanged  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  operation  of  the  harbor  facilities  di¬ 
rectly  affects  every  business  and  every  wage 
earner  in  an  area  of  some  1,500  square  miles 
within  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  area  fans  out  within  a  25-mile 
radius  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  com¬ 
prises  200  municipalities  with  a  population 
of  over  13  million  people. 

Inside  this  area  the  harbor  operation  pro¬ 
vides  economic  support  for  about  3,120,000 
people — one  out  of  every  four  in  the  port 
district.  Jobs  provide  approximately  $2,100 
million  in  yearly  wages — also  one-fourth  of 
the  area’s  total.  A  key  factor  is  the  vast 
tonnage  of  general  cargo  handled  through 
the  port  of  New  York,  supporting  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  of  business  and  industrial 
activity. 

In  addition,  the  port  of  New  York’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  international  center  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  at 
its  three  major  airports — New  York  Inter¬ 
national,  La  Guardia  and  Newark.  Some 
33,400  people,  earning  $229  million  a  year, 
presently  are  employed  at  these  airports,  and 
increases  are  inevitable.  (Airport  operation 
is  now  the  largest  industrial  operation  in 
Queens  County.)  In  1959  these  air  terminals 
handled  15,500,000  passengers,  400  million 
pounds  of  air  cargo  and  117  million  pounds 
of  airmail.  This  represents  a  tremendous - 
contribution  to  the  continuing  prosperity  of 
the  region. 

Distribution  facilities  at  the  port  of  New 
York  are  extremely  significant  both  to  New 
York  and  to  New  Jersey.  The  operation  of 
railroads  into  and  out  of  the  port,  because 
of  the  enormous  rail  tonnage  handled  (68,- 
700,000  tons  in  1957),  exerts  an  impact  on 
the  business  and  industrial  activities  of 
both  States.  The  expanding  network  of 
modem  highways  adds  greatly  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  available  here.  The  New  Jersey  Turn¬ 
pike  and  the  New  York  Thruway,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  provide  fast  transport  between  the  port 
and  the  remainder  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  and  are  linked  to  the  Interstate  High¬ 
way  System  and  other  expressways  serving 
the  entire  Nation. 
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The  port,  in  short,  is  the  hub  of  regional 
and  national  commerce  and  transportation. 
Its  trade  and  commerce  are  increasing. 
The  port’s  carefully  planned  expansion  pro¬ 
motion  and  development  are  therefore 
clearly  essential  to  the  continued  and  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity ,  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

C.  For  participating  business 

The  proposed  World  Trade  Center  would 
act  as  a  magnet  to  attract  both  business 
interests  and  Government  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
center  would  offer  all  the  facilities  required 
by  these  businesses  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  for  communications,  meetings  and  other 
activities. 

Thus,  for  a  company  engaged  in  inter¬ 
national  enterprises  the  center  would  pro¬ 
vide  easy  access  to  other  companies  (both 
foreign  and  domestic)  and  to  representatives 
of  nations  with  which  the  company  does 
business.  In  addition,  various  services 
needed  to  facilitate  export  and  import  oper¬ 
ations  would  be  immediately  available. 

Today,  corporations  in  the  United  States 
are  gearing  their  activities  to  the  increasing 
flow  of  capital  for  investment  throughout  the 
free  world.  This  activity  encompasses  the 
construction  of  new  plants  abroad,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  the 
necessary  financing  of  such  facilities  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  great  World  Trade  Center  in  the 
port  district  to  help  coordinate  the  develop¬ 
ing  boom  in  international  trade  is  vital  in 
this  new  era  in  world  communications  and 
commerce. 

The  World  Trade  Center  would  offer  great 
advantages,  including : 

1.  The  fulfillment  of  a  growing  need  of 
American  and  foreign  businessmen — partic¬ 
ularly  in  small  and  medium-sized  com¬ 
panies — for  a  well-organized  and  integrated 
center  providing  facilities  for  practical  sup¬ 
port  for  export  and  import  trade. 

2.  Provision  of  a  general  meeting  place  for 
United  States  and  foreign  businessmen.  As 
one  international  trade  expert  puts  it:  “There 
is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
and  coordination  between  the  production  and 
consumption  areas  in  the  international  trade 
picture.”  The  center  would  foster  this 
needed  understanding  and  coordination. 

3.  Attractive  permanent  display  and  sales 
facilities  for  import  and  export  goods  in  one 
functioning  market. 

4.  Services  such  as  an  information  and  in¬ 
troduction  bureau,  an  international  trade 
and  commerce  library,  a  multilingual  secre¬ 
tarial  pool  and  adequate  meeting  facilities. 
These  services  would  contribute  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  port  as  a  place  where  visitors 
receive  helpful  and  friendly  consideration. 

III.  SUMMARY 

The  World  Trade  Center  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  operated  to  provide  within  a  con¬ 
centrated  area  the  services  and  facilities 
needed  to  expedite  business  through  the  port 
of  New  York.  Ready  access  to  financial,  ship¬ 
ping,  insurance,  supply,  and  informational 
resources  is  essential  to  accomplish  this  vital 
objective. 

With  respect  to  any  portions  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  which,  it  might  be  found  after 
study,  should  in  the  public  interest  be  fi¬ 
nanced  and  developed  under  public  auspices, 
it  is  assumed  that  consideration  would  be 
given  in  the  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  city  might  receive  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  under  some  fair  and  reasonable  ar¬ 
rangement. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  aspects,  the 
center  would  fulfill  a  broader  function.  It 
would  serve  as  an  instrument  to  further  the 
cooperation  of  the  business  communities  of 
the  free  world  in  the  financing  and  conduct 
of  worldwide  trade  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 


IV.  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  basic  physical  pattern  of  a  World 
Trade  Center  is  summarized  as  follows: 

A.  Site 

Many  aspects  of  the  site  problem  were 
studied.  The  association  believes  that  the 
outstanding  location  for  the  World  Trade 
Center  would  be  an  area  of  13  y2  acres  of 
land  in  downtown  Manhattan  bounded  by 
Water  Street  on  the  west,  Fulton  Street  on 
the  north.  South  Street  on  the  east,  and  Old 
Slip  on  the  south,  excluding  the  U.S.  Assay 
Office  and  the  120  Wall  Street  Building. 
This  site  is  recommended  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Convenience:  The  suggested  site  is  within 
5  to  8  minutes  walking  distance  of  all  points 
in  the  central  and  traditional  commercial, 
banking  and  maritime  district  of  lower  Man¬ 
hattan.  This  concentration  of  banking, 
insurance,  forwarding,  brokerage,  and  ship¬ 
ping  is  of'  critical  importance  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  and  support  of  international  trade  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  District  and 
the  Nation. 

Access:  Access  to  the  proposed  World 
Trade  Center  would  be  convenient  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  area.  From  the 
north  (midtown)  vehicular  access  would  be 
by  the  East  River  Drive,  Front  Street  and 
Water  Street  (which  is  being  widened  to  90 
feet);  from  the  south,  the  Brooklyn-Battery 
Tunnel;  from  the  east,  the  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  Bridges,  and  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Holland  Tunnel  and  the  proposed  cross¬ 
town  elevated  highway  just  north  of  Canal 
Street.  The  new  Narrows  Bridge  will  pro¬ 
vide  future  access  from  points  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  port  district.  Express  sub¬ 
way  stations  on  all  systems  are  convenient 
to  the  area. 

Studies  of  additional  bus  and  other  mass 
transportation  facilities  are  now  underway. 
In  addition,  plans  are  well  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  heliport  close  to  the 
proposed  center.  With  the  increasing  use  of 
jet  transportation  service  at  outlying  air¬ 
ports,  helicopter  service  from  this  central 
business  area  to  the  airports  will  assume 
much  greater  importance. 

Area  Development:  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  existing  buildings  on  the  site  are  ob¬ 
solete  and  deteriorated.  Rather  than  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
area  and  the  city  they  are  a  drain  upon  it. 
The  development  suggested  by  this  report 
would  put  this  land  back  to  work  for  the 
city  in  a  way  which  would  strengthen  the 
existing  functional  values  in  the  area  and 
stimulate  continued  productive  growth. 

B.  Buildings 

After  reviewing  projected  space  needs  for 
various  aspects  of  the  center,  preliminary 
architectural  studies  were  made  by  Skid¬ 
more,  Owings  &  Merrill.  The  illustrative 
plan  includes  several  buildings  containing 
floor  space  totaling  five  to  six  million  square 
feet.  To  be  successful,  the  project  should 
be  developed  as  a  functionally  and  archi¬ 
tecturally  integrated  center. 

To  this  end  a  practical  and  imaginative 
feature  of  the  tentative  plan  is  the  tying  to¬ 
gether  of  the  different  elements  on  a  multi¬ 
level  platform  which  covers  the  entire  site. 
This  provides  maximum  vehicular  and  pe¬ 
destrian  access  to,  and  circulation  within, 
the  development.  Large  areas  are  available 
for  parking,  a  shopping  arcade,  lobbies,  ex¬ 
hibits,  shops,  and  plazas  to  serve  the  people 
working  in  the  center.  Individual  buildings 
rising  above  the  platform,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tiguous  structures,  enjoy  the  light  and  view 
of  an  open  plan. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  ren¬ 
derings  are  simply  an  illustrative  and  sche¬ 
matic  concept  of  a  single  plan.  Many  vari¬ 
ations  of  this  plan  are,  of  course,  possible. 
The  proposed  buildings  include: 


World  Trade  Mart 

This  structure  would  include: 

Office  and  display  space  for  trade  activi¬ 
ties;  this  includes  areas  for  importers  and 
exporters,  freight  forwarders,  customs  and 
marine  insurance  brokers,  transportation  of¬ 
fices  for  rail,  steamship,  and  air  cargo  com¬ 
panies.  In  addition,  space  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  sales  display  of  firms.  Exhibit 
space  also  could  be  provided  for  governmen¬ 
tal  trade  missions. 

Receiving  and  storage  space  for  exhibits. 

Space  for  commodity  exchanges. 

Collateral  services  such  as  an  introduction 
and  information  center,  a  clearinghouse  to 
bring  together  foreign  and  domestic  buyers 
and  sellers,  multilingual  stenographic  pool, 
international  trade  library,  and  office  facili¬ 
ties  for  transients. 

Restaurants  and  retail  shops. 

World  Trade  Center  Commerce  Building 

A  50-  to  75-story  building  would  house: 

United  States  and  foreign  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  the1  international  field. 

Banking  houses  and  brokerage  firms  deal¬ 
ing  in  international  banking  and  securities 
markets. 

Approximately  10  floors  at  the  top  of  the 
building  would  provide  an  essential  and  con¬ 
venient  500-  to  700-room  hotel  to  accommo¬ 
date  shippers,  international  traders,  and 
businessmen  of  the  world.  Such  a  location 
would  command  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
port  district  and  its  magnificent,  busy 
harbor. 

Facilities  for  meetings  between  foreign 
and  American  citizens  who  are  engaged  in 
international  trade  and  its  allied  services 
would  be  provided  in  a  world  trade  club 
which  would  occupy  two  or  three  upper 
floors. 

Banquet  and  flexible  meeting  and  dining 
facilities  would  be  provided  as  adjuncts  of 
the  club  and  hotel. 

Central  Securities  Exchange  Building 

In  the  overall  development  of  the  proposed 
project  it  appeared  important  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  providing  for  a  central  securi¬ 
ties  marketplace.  This  suggestion  has  been 
broached  informally  to  officials  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  they,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  commitment,  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  consider  any  proposal  which  might 
be  in  the  long-range  interest  of  the  exchange. 

This  possibility,  while  related,  of  course,  to 
international  trade  and  the  flow  of  commerce, 
is  typical  of  the  combination  of  facilities 
within  the  center,  which  would  require  the 
cooperative  participation  of  many  private 
interests  together  with  various  agencies  of 
government. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

Interest  has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  over  the  past  25  years  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  type  of  world  trade  center  for 
„he  bi-State  metropolitan  area,  but  this  in¬ 
terest  never  produced  a  plan  that  material¬ 
ized.  In  the  meantime,  trade  centers  have 
also  been  developed  in  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
and  San  Francisco.  Trade  centers  have  been 
developed  also  in  other  countries. 

Since  the  development  of  a  trade  center 
involves  such  broad  potential  benefits  to  the 
port  district,  it  should  attract  the  support 
of  both  private  enterprise  and  government. 
There  is  a  crucial  need  for  further  extensive 
developmental  study  if  practical  and  work¬ 
able  plans  for  an  actual  physical  project  are 
to  be  evolved. 

It  is  appropriate  and  desirable  that  a  public 
agency  with  experience  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  large  and  complicated  public 
projects  be  requested  to  undertake  such  a 
developmental  study. 

•  Under  the  port  treaty,  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  gave  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  the  prime  responsibility  for 
promoting  and  developing  the  commerce  of 
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the  port  ol  New  York.  The  port  authority 
therefore  carries  on  a  wide  program  to  en¬ 
courage  and  protect  the  flow  of  exports  and 
imports  into  and  through  the  port  of  New 
York. 

The  port  authority  is  directed  by  the  port 
treaty  to  undertake  the  planning  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  port  district.  The  port  authority  is 
further  directed  "to  make  recommendations 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  two  States  or  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  based 
upon  study  and  analysis,  for  the  better  con¬ 
duct  of  the  commerce  passing  in  and  through 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  increase  and  im¬ 
provement  of  transportation  and  terminal 
facilities  therein,  and  the  more  economical 
and  expeditious  handling  of  such  commerce.’’ 

VI.  RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

That  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  be 
requested  to  coordinate  and  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  planning,  financing,  and  activa¬ 
tion  of  a  World  Trade  Center  within  the  port 
district.  In  this  connection  it  is  recognized 
that  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  would 
undoubtedly  require  the  cooperation,  indeed 
perhaps  the  actual  participation,  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  and  of 
business. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  such  a 
study  have  as  its  objective  the  submission  of 
a  report  containing  specific  findings  and 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Governors  and  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
mayor  and  governing  bodies  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  1910,  50  years  ago  today,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  incorporated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  50  years  ago  that  an  idea  and 
an  ideal  were  developed  in  America  that 
have  meant  much  to  the  youth,  not  only 
of  our  own  Nation,  but  of  the  world. 

This  morning  there  was  a  breakfast 
in  Washington  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Boy  Scouting.  Many 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  I  thought  it  was  of  special  sig¬ 
nificance  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  Honorable  Carl  Hay¬ 
den,  was  presented  as  the  one  man  in  the 
present  U.S.  Senate  who  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  voted  for  the  granting 
of  the  charter  of  this  great  organization. 

Senator  Hayden  in  his  usual  fine  man¬ 
ner  stated  that  of  all  the  votes  he  had 
cast  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  this  vote  had 
given  him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

For  50  years  the  work  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  been  one  of  top 
importance  for  the  youth  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  during  this  formative  period 
of  their  life  that  they  are  impressed  with 
the  motive  to  serve  other  people,  the 
daily  good  turn  and  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  help  to  the  Nation  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  war. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of 
the  Scouts  has  been  the  adventure  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood  that  speak 
around  the  world. 

There  are  Boy  Scouts  in  practically 
every  country  in  the  free  world  dedi-; 
cated  to  tolerance,  good  will,  and  friend¬ 
liness.  There  are  5  million  Scouts  and 
Scout  leaders  here  in  the  United  States 
and  3  million  brother  Scouts  in  other 


lands — all  working  together  to  help  build 
a  better  world. 

Since  1910  more  than  35  million 
Americans  have  been  identified  with  the 
Scouts.  There  is  hardly  a  family  that 
has  not  felt  Scouting’s  influence. 

During  this  50 -year  period  a  total  of 
27  million  different  boys  have  had  Scout 
membership.  They  have  been  assisted 
by  8,750,000  adult  leaders. 

As  one  who  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  Scouting  for  the  past  30  years  and 
who  has  had  the  honor  of  serving  in 
several  capacities  in  the  Scout  move¬ 
ment,  I  extend  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  this  golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for, the  fine  tribute  he  has 
paid  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  had 
been  in  Congress  50  years  ago  he  too 
would  have  supported  the  resolution 
granting  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  because  I  know  not 
only  of  his  interest,  but  also  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  Boy  Scouting.  That  is  very 
laudable.  I  am  sorry  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  breakfast  this  morning. 
Nevertheless,  we  had  a  very  fine  repre¬ 
sentative  from  our  State  at  the  breakfast, 
Mr.  John  F.  Tarburton. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  absent  from  the 
breakfast  this  morning,  I  know  of  his 
great  interest  in  the  Boy  Scout  move¬ 
ment,  and  I  know  the  State  of  Delaware 
had  a  very  able  representative  at  the 
breakfast  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tar¬ 
burton. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  FEATHERBEDDING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  our  country’s  great  newspapers 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  has  wasted 
more  than  $1  billion  in  its  10  years  his¬ 
tory  of  futility. 

For  this  heavy  investment,  American 
taxpayei’S  have  received  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn  except  the  too-frequent  irritation 
of  a  noisy  siren  and  an  occasional  so- 
called  •  civil  defense  exercise  which 
causes  only  confusion  and  inconven¬ 
ience. 

As  a  fine  newspaper  from  my  home 
State  of  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times  Star,  says  in  a  perceptive  editorial, 
our  civil  defense  apparatus  is  a  ‘‘nuisance 
in  peace  and  would  be  in  the  way  of  the 
policemen,  firemen,  and  military  if  any¬ 
one  ever  dropped  a  bomb.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CD  Featherbed 

Civil  Defense,  as  currently  operated,  is  a 
pompous  boondoggle.  The  one-man  crusade 
against  it  by  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  of 
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Ohio,  is  an  outstanding  public  service. 
Maybe,  eventually,  someone  will  pay  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator’s  most  recent  speech  deals 
with  his  own  city,  Cleveland,  where  he  has 
found  six  policemen  assigned  to  some  ne¬ 
bulous  chore  connected  with  civil  defense, 
"apparently  sitting  around  waiting  for  a 
nuclear  bomb  to  drop.”  He  notes  that  mean¬ 
while  "housewives  are  assaulted  on  the 
streets  *  »  *  muggings  and  purse  snatchings 
fill  column  after  column  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  *  *  *  major  crimes  go  unsolved.” 

If  Clevelanders  knew  the  facts,  he  says, 
"they  would  resent  the  featherbedding  of 
these  six  men  assigned  to  the  ridiculous, 
worse-than-useless  civil  defense  organiza¬ 
tion. 

If  Americans,  generally,  knew  the  facts, 
this  situation  probably  is  duplicated  in  other 
places.  Civil  Defense,  which  spent  $45  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  1959,  and  hopes  to  spend  $56 
million  this  year,  is  asking  for  $68  million 
for  next.  The  bulk  of  the  increases  would 
go  to  hire  more  civil  defense  workers. 

This  growing  crew  is  a  nuisance  in  peace 
and  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  policemen, 
firemen,  and  military  if  anyone  ever  dropped 
a  bomb. 

Of  course,  a  civil  defense  organization  is 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  directed  by  the 
Army.  In  the  last  10  years,  says  Senator 
Young,  Civil  Defense  has  asked  for  $2.1  bil¬ 
lion  and  got  $1  billion.  We  agree  that  it’s 
money  thrown  away. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MUNDT 
ON  CENTRALIZATION  OF  WHITE 
HOUSE  STAFF  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  who  is  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  Senate  at  this  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Mundt 
With  great  pleasure  I  note  the  recent  ac¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower  to  centralize 
White  House  staff  assistance  for  the  whole 
range  of  national  security  affairs.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  designated  his  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  Gordon  Gray,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board.  Until  now  this  chairman  has  been 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

One  of  the  important  innovations  of  the 
President  in  1953  was  the  Operations  Coor¬ 
dinating  Board.  Experience  had  shown  the 
need  for  a  body  to  assure  the  coordinated 
execution  of  policies  in  the  field  of  national 
security.  The  pressure  of  the  cold  war  left 
no  room  for  hit-or-miss  administration  in 
this  sensitive  field.  The  OCB,  as  it  is  called, 
brings  together  representatives  of  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  Board 
guides  the  development  of  programs  in  the 
national  security  field,  coordinates  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  several  departments  involved,  and 
evaluates  results. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  Machinery,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  President  for  his  continuing  review  of 
the  organization  of  his  staff  in  the  security 
field.  This  recent  reorganization  is  a  new 
demonstration  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
command  ability,  earlier  spotlighted  when  he 
created  the  OCB.  Our  subcommittee  has  no 
pat  solutions  for  machinery  to  fight  the  cold 
war.  I  feel  that  adaptation  to  changed  con¬ 
ditions  by  improving  the  operation  of  the 
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Presidential  staff  is  a  continuing  require¬ 
ment.  The  President  is  doing  this. 

On  January  13  President  Eisenhower  wrote 
Gordon  Gray,  his  special  assistant,  designat¬ 
ing  him  "Chairman  of  the  Operations  Co¬ 
ordinating  Board,  vice  Mr.  Robert  D.  Mur¬ 
phy”  recently  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The 
President  looked  on  this  appointment  as 
"one  step  which  I  feel  should  be  taken 
toward  enabling  the  President  to  look  to 
one  office  for  staff  assistance  in  the  whole 
range  of  national  security  affairs.”  By  its 
very  nature  the  OCB  is  an  interdepartmental 
operation.  It  is  the  arm  of  the  President 
for  coordination  of  national  security  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  agencies.  Designation  of  a 
member  of  the  President’s  staff  as  Board 
chairman  should  make  such  coordination 
more  effective. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  directed 
that  continued  emphasis  be  given  two  func¬ 
tions  of  the  OCB:  Initiation  of  new  meas¬ 
ures  to  take  advantage  of  the  changed  sit¬ 
uations  and  consideration  of  foreign  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  U.S.  policies.  We  would  lose 
the  cold  war  through  unbending  adherence 
to  outmoded  policy  positions,  as  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell  could  have  told  the  admirals.  We 
could  lose  the  cold  war  if  the  uncommitted 
nations  turn  from  democracy  because  of 
failure  to  understand  our  policies.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  wisely  has  spotlighted  these 
key  areas. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  continuing  its  study  of  this  vital 
field.  I  laud  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
support  of  our  efforts  and  for  the  initiative 
which  he  has  taken  already. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  passed 
last  week  by  the  Senate  is,  I  believe,  a 
milestone  in  the  fight  for  equality  of  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunity.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  if  this  legislation  reaches  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  desk  he  will  come  to  understand 
that  anything  less  will  be  too  little,  too 
late — a  course  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
where  the  future  of  American  youth  is 
at  stake.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
February  5,  entitled  “Showdown  on 
Schools.’-* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Showdown  on  Schools 

The  controversy  about  schools  which  has 
been  raging  for  the  last  2  days  in  the  Senate 
centers  on  the  nature  of  Federal  financial 
aid — whether  it  should  be  by  loans  or  out¬ 
right  grants  to  the  States.  The  Senate  de¬ 
cided  yesterday  on  grants.  Adopting  a  pared- 
down  amendment  offered  by  liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  as  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
grants,  it  reached  a  compromise  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  $1,833  million  for  2  years  to  be  used 
for  teacher  salaries  as  well  as  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  This  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  President’s  wishes  respecting  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  so.  If  the  measure  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  House,  it  may  encounter  a 
Presidential  veto. 

The  President’s  proposal  of  loans  to  States 
for  school  aid  construction  alone  suffers  from 
an  old  and  familiar  defect:  it  is  too  little 
and  too  late.  It  would  not  make  available 
to  States  desperately  needing  to  bolster  their 
sagging  school  systems  the  funds  necessary 
to  repair  two  decades  of  neglect.  Borrowing 
would  simply  add  new  encumbrances  to 
school  districts  already  overburdened.  It 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government 


would  pay  out  in  interest  charges  on  loans 
money  which  could  far  more  effectively  and 
economically  be  given  in  direct  grants.  If 
would  not  do  nearly  enough  to  relieve  the 
classroom  shortage,  and  it  would  do  nothing 
at  all  to  improve  the  plight  of  teachers. 

The  measure  as  it  now  stands  amounts  to 
a  clear  democratic  Party  challenge  to  the 
President.  We  think  the  Democrats  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  making  the  challenge — justified  in 
forcing  the  President  to  veto  this  school  bill 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Simply  to  pass  the 
President’s  loan  proposal  because  of  his 
threat  to  veto  any  more  generous  program 
would  have  been  to  deny  effective  aid  to 
education  and  to  duck  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  now  plainly  joined;  and  if  effective  aid  to 
education  is  denied.  President  Eisenhower 
will  have  to  shoulder  responsibility  for  deny¬ 
ing  it. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  weigh 
these  considerations  carefully — taking  into 
account  more  than  a  doctrinaire  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  a  big  budget  surplus.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  formula  hammered  out  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  after  prolonged  and  considered  de¬ 
bate  represents  a  compromise  in  the  best 
legislative  tradition.  We  believe  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  measure  of  sound,  realistic,  effective 
Federal  aid,  thoroughly  justified  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  national  need. 


THE  STATUS  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  increasing  concern  among  the 
American  people  about  the  status  of  our 
Nation’s  defense.  The  feeling  is  in¬ 
creasing  that  the  United  States  is  slip¬ 
ping,  if  it  has  not  already  slipped,  into 
the  position  of  a  second-class  power. 
The  administration  is  viewing  this  situ¬ 
ation  through  rose-tinted  glasses  and  is, 
apparently,  also  supplying  rose-tinted 
glasses  with  orders  that  they  be  worn, 
to  those  members  of  the  armed  services 
who  are  still  on  active  duty  and  less  free 
than  those  who  have  retired  or  resigned 
in  protest.  Those  of  us  who  have  read 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor’s  book  entitled 
“Uncertain  Trumpet”  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Lieutenant  General  Gwinn  and 
of  others  truly  expert,  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  seriously  alarmed.  We  believe  this 
is  a  matter  which  should  have  the  fur¬ 
ther  and  fullest  attention  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  committees  of  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  and 
on  this  vital  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  very  excellent  articles 
which  were  published  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
One  is  entitled  “This  Very  Reason,”  and 
was  written  by  the  distinguished  col¬ 
umnist,  Joseph  Alsop;  the  other  is  en¬ 
titled  "Ike  Angered  by  His  CIA  Chief,” 
and  was  written  by  the  well-known,  able 
commentator.  Drew  Pearson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1960] 
This  Very  Reason 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

“I  am  of  the  belief  that  if  you  could  have 
now  a  ban  on  all  (nuclear  tests)  testing  that 
everybody  could  have  confidence  in,  it 
would  be  a  very,  very  fine  thing  to  stop  this, 
for  this  very  reason,  if  no  other: 

"It  is  a  very  expensive  business  to  begin 
with.  The  very  first  bomb  we  produced  I 
think  cost  America  $2  billion  or  more  before 


■  we  ever,  ever  had  the  first  one.  And  since 
that  time  I  don’t  believe  that  our — although 
you  would  have  to  look  this  up — but  I  think 
our  appropriations  have  never  been  below 
$2  billion  a  year.  So  it  is  an  expensive 
business.” 

These  historic  words,  uttered  by  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  last  week,  afford  a  clearer  glimpse 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  President's  mind 
than  has  ever  before  been  allowed. 

There  are,  after  all,  many  different  kinds 
of  excellent  reasons  for  seeking  an  effective 
ban  on  nuclear  tests.  There  are  world  po¬ 
litical  reasons,  strategic  reasons,  moral,  and 
biological  reasons. 

But  the  President  spontaneously,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  chose  a  reason  never  before  sug¬ 
gested  in  public.  A  test  ban,  he  indicated, 
would  permit  him  to  cut  the  budget  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Surely  this  singular  choice  of  reasons  for 
a  high  policy  decision  of  truly  immeasurable 
import  reveals  a  mind  gripped  by  one  idea 
to  the  point  of  total  obsession.  Surely  it 
shows  a  man  driven  by  a  single  purpose 
almost  to  the  point  of  mania. 

The  President’s  unnoticed  remarks  at  his 
press  conference  can  properly  be  called  his¬ 
toric,  in  turn,  because  they  explain  so  much 
that  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  If  you  think 
about  a  nuclear  test  ban  primarily  in  terms 
of  possible  budget  cuts,  how  do  you  think 
about  a  missile  gap?  You  think  about  it, 
the  answer  seems  to  be,  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  threat  to  the  budget,  and  hardly  at  all 
in  terms  of  the  threat  to  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  President,  moreover,  and  these 
are  your  passionately  enforced  priorities, 
you  are  not  alone  in  thinking  in  this  pecu¬ 
liar  way.  Your  viewpoint  is  reflected  down¬ 
ward,  through  echelon  after  echelon,  from 
the  Cabinet  level  to  the  level  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  as  far  as  the  lowest  level 
of  the  Government’s  "Indians.” 

"Will  it  cost  too  much  to  do  this?”  is  the 
first  question  everyone  asks.  Only  as  an 
afterthought  does  anyone  inquire:  “Will  it 
be  dangerous  not  to  do  this?” 

In  this  administration,  uniformity  of 
viewpoint  is  virtually  enforced.  Independ¬ 
ent-minded  persons  who  do  not  take  their 
viewpoint,  ready  made,  from  the  White 
House  have  always  been  condemned  as  non- 
team  players.  Soon  or  late,  they  have  always 
met  the  fate  of  General  Gavin,  General 
Ridgeway,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

Wholly  honorable  and  intelligent  men  may 
also  lack  the  self-confidence  to  pit  their 
judgment  against  the  Preisdent’s  or  to  argue 
military  facts  with  him.  Here,  no  doubt, 
is  the  explanation  of  officials  like  Secretary 
of  Defense  Thomas  Gates;  although  it  is  not 
the  explanation  of  some  of  the  Eisenhower  - 
era  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  time  served  at 
the  Pentagon  in  happy  preparation  for 
richer  careers  as  lobbyists. 

To  the  ordinary  American,  these  may  seem 
hard  things  to  say.  But  they  are  necessary 
things  to  say;  and  they  are  literally  true, 
.too.  Anyone  can  see  their  truth,  who  weighs 
the  astonishing  implications  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  remarks  above  quoted.  In  blunt 
words,  the  struggle  to  keep  a  grip  on  the 
budget  has  all  but  caused  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  hard  realities 
of  the  ugly  world  we  live  in. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  ways  to  at¬ 
tain  the  necessary  purpose  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Taxes  can  be  raised.  Nondefense 
outlays,  which  have  grown  luxuriously  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  can  be  cut  again  despite  their 
high  political  voltage.  But  these  other  ways 
are  ruled  out  by  the  President  himself. 

Thus  the  whole  struggle  to  keep  a  grip  on 
the  budget  is  transformed  into  a  struggle  to 
prune  the  defense  budget.  Under  this  relent¬ 
less  pressure  the  loss  of  grip  on  nonbudgetary 
defense  realities  inevitably  occurs. 

Maybe  what  amounts  to  an  attempt  to 
psychoanalyze  the  vast,  amorphous  organ¬ 
ism  of  American  Government  will  seem  pre- 
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tentious  and  unjustifiable.  But  the  political 
reporter’s  task  Is  to  make  the  Government 
comprehensible.  And  at  present,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  Is  simply  and  totally  in- 
comprehensive  unless  you  first  comprehend 
the  obsessive  power  of  the  viewpoint  the 
President  revealed  in  his  reason  for  a  nu¬ 
clear  test  ban. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1960] 
Ike  Angered  by  His  CIA  Chief 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

What  many  Senators  didn’t  know  about 
Allen  Dulles’  closed-door  missile  testimony 
was  that  the  Chief  of  Central  Intelligence 
had  privately  requested  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dulles  was  so  alarmed  at  the  tran- 
quilizing  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gates,  who  said  there  was  no  real  need  to 
worry  about  Russian  missiles,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  asked  to  be  heard. 

What  he  told  the  Senators  was  anything 
but  tranquilizing. 

President  Eisenhower,  hearing  about  this, 
promptly  sent  for  Dulles’  testimony.  As  he 
read  it,  the  blood  rose  on  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Intimates  described  his  reaction  as  the 
biggest  explosion  since  nuclear  tests  were 
suspended.  If  Dulles  hadn’t  been  the  brother 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  and  a  public 
servant  who  served  under  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  he  might  have  been  fired. 

For  he  gave  the  Senators  bleak  intelligence 
figures  which  not  only  completely  refuted 
Secretary  Gates,  but  also  the  rosy  reassur¬ 
ances  which  Ike  himself  has  been  giving  the 
public. 

THE  CHILLING  FACTS 

Here  are  the  chilling  figures  Dulles  pres¬ 
ented  which  the  American  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know : 

By  midyear  1960  the  Russians  should  have 
between  40  and  45  intercontinental  missiles 
ready  to  fire.  The  United  States  will  have 
20  operational  Atlas  missiles.  And  as  the 
Russians  already  know,  these  will  be  stick¬ 
ing  up  like  sore  thumbs  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  where  they  could  all  be  destroyed 
by  one  bomb. 

By  mid-1961,  Russia  should  have  between 
200  and  300  combat-ready  ICBM’s.  The 
United  States  will  have  only  50  Atlas  and 
10  Titan  missiles. 

By  mid-1962,  Dulles  expects  the  Russians 
to  have  between  500  and  800  missiles  cap¬ 
able  of  reaching  any  American  target. 

Dulles  added  that  Soviet  missiles  appear 
to  be  even  more  accurate  and  reliable  than 
our  own.  Of  25  intercontinental  missiles 
tested  in  the  past  10  months,  Central  In¬ 
telligence  detected  only  one  failure. 

Dulles’  figures  support  Gen.  Tom  Power’s 
warning  that  Russia  will  have  enough  inter¬ 
continental  missiles  by  1962  to  wipe  out  our 
own  retaliatory  force.  Despite  this  mathe¬ 
matical  edge,  the  National  Security  Council 
has  concluded  that  it  would  still  be  too 
risky  for  Russia  to  count  upon  a  missile 
broadside’s  destroying  America’s  power  to 
strike  back.  This  is  what  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Gates  meant  when  he  said  his  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  is  based  upon  Russian  intent. 

Only  bright  spot  in  Dulles’  secret  testi¬ 
mony  was  his  report  that  the  United  States 
should  start  catching  up  with  Russia  in 
missile  power  when  our  minuteman  missiles 
start  coming  off  the  production  line  in  1963. 
The  National  Intelligence  Estimate  indi¬ 
cates  the  United  States  finally  should  sur¬ 
pass  Russia  in  missile  strength  by  late  1964. 
But  this  assumes  that  Moscow  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  continue  its  present  schedule. 

Note — Vice  President  Nixon,  alarmed  over 
the  effect  a  missile  lag  may  have  on  his  elec¬ 
tion  chances,  has  been  studying  the  secret 
testimony  and  conferring  with  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees. 


JAMES  J.  BRYANT:  GOOD  FATHER 
AND  GOOD  CITIZEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi’.  President, 
on  December  27,  1959,  death  claimed  78- 
year-old  James  J.  Bryant  of  Pleasanton, 
Atascosa  County,  Tex. 

I  have  known  Jim  Bryant  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  remember,  and  trusted  and 
relied  upon  him. 

Mi1.  Bryant'  and  his  family  supported 
the  post-World  War  II  movement  for 
good  government  in  my  home  State  with 
energy,  devotion,  and  sacrifices.  As  a 
good  family  man,  a  good  Christian,  and  a 
believer  in  honor  and  integrity  in  office, 
his  leadership  in  Pleasanton  strength¬ 
ened  the  forces  for  good  government  in 
all  south  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  articles  about  J.  J.  Bryant 
from  the  Pleasanton,  Tex.,  Express  for 
Thursday,  December  31,  1959,  entitled 
"Death  Claims  J.  J.  Bryant,  78,”  and  “At¬ 
tend  Bryant  Funeral.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Death  Claims  J.  J.  Bryant,  78 

A  stroke  has  proved  fatal  to  J.  J.  Bryant, 
one  of  Pleasanton's  best  known  residents. 
He  was  78. 

Mr.  Bryant  died  in  a  local  hospital  Sun¬ 
day  morning  at  7:45  o’clock.  His  condition 
had  been  critical  since  he  suffered  a  stroke 
more  than  a  week  before  his  death. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Bryant  were  held 
Monday  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Pleasanton.  The 
Reverends  Howard  Thrift  and  O.  G.  Barrow 
conducted  the  rites.  Burial  was  in  the 
Pleasanton  Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hurley  Funeral  Home. 

Born  on  September  24,  1881,  at  Good- 
water,  Ala.,  James  Jay  Bryant  had  been  a 
resident  here  for  30  years.  He  was  a  retired 
Railway  Express  messenger  and  baggageman. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Pleasanton  and  had  served  as  a 
Baptist  church  deacon,  here  and  elsewhere, 
for  a  total  of  35  years. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  both  widely  known  and 
highly  respected  in  this  community.  In  his 
youth  he  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Chandler,  Tex.,  and  later  Baylor  University. 

It  was  at  Chandler  that  he  married  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Sunshine  Yarborough  Bryant,  on 
June  30,  1907.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant  noted 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  2  years  ago. 

Surviving  Mr.  Bryant,  besides  his  wife,  are 
the  following  children:  Richard  T.  Bryant, 
Pleasanton:  Mrs.  Gwen  Humphreys,  San 
Antonio:  Eldon  L.  Bryant,  Pleasanton; 
J.  Chester  Bryant,  Angleton;  Mrs.  Martha 
Jane  Hagert,  Premont;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Alice 
Frazier,  Electra. 

He  also  leaves  16  grandchildren;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Lena  Yarborough,  of  Chandler;  a  niece, 
Mrs.  Maurice  Kendricks,  Hillsboro;  and  five 
nephews,  A.  L.  Yarborough,  Chandler;  Rex 
Yarborough,  Waco;  Bryant  Conaway,  Hills¬ 
boro;  Wendel  Conaway,  Fort  Worth;  and 
Phaxon  Conaway,  Dallas. 

Attend  Bryant  Funeral 

Among  those  from  out  of  town  attending 
the  funeral  of  J.  J.  Bryant  Monday  afternoon 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Kendrick  and  Bryant  Conway,  Hills¬ 
boro;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Mallet,  Mrs.  Lena 
Yarborough,  Chandler;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex 
Yarborough,  Waco;  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar¬ 
borough,  Austin;  Harvey  Yarborough,  Dallas; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Frazier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
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Spence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Roy  Frazier,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  O.  G.  Barrow,  Robert  Vanderveer, 
San  Antonio;  E.  S.  Caldwell,  O.  V.  McDaniel, 
Angleton;  Mrs.  Gladys  Burnett,  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Williams,  George  West;  R.  F. 
Humphreys,  Freeport;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Carmichael,  Dilley;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bassett, 
Premont. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH:  Mr.  President, 
though  J.  J.  Bryant  was  retired  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  it  is  typical  of  him  and 
his  family  that  his  son,  Richard  Bryant, 
a  Pleasanton  businessman,  has  the  poem 
"Don’t  Quit”  printed  on  the  reverse  of  all 
his  business  cards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  poem 
entitled  “Don’t  Quit,”  from  Richard 
Bryant’s  card. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don’t  Quit 

When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes 
will;- 

When  the  road  you’re  trudging  seems  all 
uphill;  « 

When  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high, 
And  you  want  to  smile  but  you  have  to  sigh; 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit 
Rest,  if  you  must  (but  don’t  you  quit) . 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and  turns, 

As  every  one  of  us  sometimes  learns; 

And  many  a  failure  turn  about, 

When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck  it 
out; 

Don’t  give  up  though  the  pace  seems  slow 
You  may  succeed  with  another  blow. 

Success  is  failure  turned  inside  out. 

The  silver  tint  of  the  clouds  of  doubt; 

And  you  be  near  when  it  seems  far. 

So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you’re  hardest  hit, 
It’s  when  things  seem  worse  that  you  mustn't 
quit. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SENATE 

OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DE¬ 
BATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 

ness. 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
ation  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  207)  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate. 


NOMINATION  OF  GEORGE  HAROLD 
KING,  JR.,  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  TO 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  pride  and  interest  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  nominated  to  a  14-year  term 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  the  Honorable 
George  Harold  King,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  recommended  that  the 
nomination  be  approved. 

I  point  to  this  gentleman’s  record 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  am  pleased 
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that  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
term,  which,  incidentally,  is  for  14  years. 
The  term  will  expire  in  February  1975. 
As  I  recall,  it  is  the  second-longest  term 
among  appointive  offices.  Mr.  King  has 
already  served  on  the  Board  nearly  a 
year  and  has  made  a  very  fine  record  in¬ 
deed.  He  acquitted  himself  unusually 
well  when  he  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  He  is 
a  young  man.  I  am  very  proud  of  his 
reappointment,  and  predict  that  he  will 
continue  to  serve  with  distinction,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  credit  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  that  his 
service  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nation. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  I  am  about  to  discuss  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  major  importance  to  the  entire 
Nation,  and  thus  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  Senator.  It  relates  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  enlarged  program  for  forestry 
research. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  this  plan  carefully,  and  com¬ 
mend  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Forest  Service  for  this  comprehensive 
and  carefully  developed  program,  with 
estimates  of  costs  necessary  to  put  it 
into  operation.  This  program  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  work  needed  to 
properly  protect,  develop,  manage,  and 
utilize  our  national  forests.  It  includes 
a  plan  of  research  to  provide  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  basis  for  insuring 
that  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
practices  can  be  used.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  today  to  the  forestry  re¬ 
search  program. 

BENEFITS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROGRAM 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Congress 
has  had  such  a  complete  picture  of:  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  toward  a  bal¬ 
anced  development  of  our  great  national 
forests ;  the  costs  of  the  work  to  be  done ; 
and  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  the 
national  forests  provided  the  Congress 
makes  available  the  required  funds. 

Last  year  there  was  sold  from  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  of  the  Nation  alone  and 
fed  into  our  national  economy,  in  round 
numbers,  9.3  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 
It  brought,  in  cash  receipts  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  more  than  $124  million. 
In  the  current  year,  sale  of  these  forests’ 
products  will  bring  into  the  Federal 
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Mr.  President,  last  March  24  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  highly  significant  document 
entitled  “A  Program  for  the  National 
Forests.”  This  document  and  accom¬ 
panying  background  material  outlined 
the  steps  necessary  to  put  the  national 
forests’  181  million  acres  to  work  in  such 
a  way  that  the  maximum  multiple  ben¬ 
efits  of  timber,  forage,  water,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  would  flow  from  these 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
Hearings  were  held  last  spring  on  it  by 
committee  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  total  amount  required  for  the  first 
year’s  increment  for  the  full  program  is 
only  $6  million.  Unfortunately,  only 
$1,786,400  is  included  in  the  1961  fiscal 
year  budget.  The  table  I  hold  in  my 
hand  gives  a  comparison  of  the  budget 
request  and  the  added  amount  required 
to  implement  this  important  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Treasury,  $137  million.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  entire 
program  of  the  National  Forest  Service 
will  be  only  $138  million. 

We  see  from  these  figures  that  already, 
with  the  stepped  up  production  in  the 
salable  products — the  things  actually 
sold  for  money — each  year  that  there  is 
a  return  from  these  products  which 
brings  almost  as  much  money  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  it  costs  to  run 
the  entire  national  forest  program. 

These  forests  will  return  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  more  than  the  cost  of  the  program 
from  the  very  beginning  from  the  sale 
of  timber  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
But  more  important  perhaps — certainly 
a  basic  concern  to  our  country — is  the 
protection  and  management  that  will  be 
given  to  the  soil  and  water  values  in  well- 
managed  national  forests.  Situated  as 
they  are  at  the  headwaters  of  our  great 
watersheds,  these  important  forests  must 
retail  increased  quantities  of  useable 
water  and  check  erosion  and  floods. 
Other  great  benefits  are  the  scenic  and 
recreational  values,  the  wildlife  and 
hunting  and  fishing  values,  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  livestock  grazing  values. 

In  short,  the  multiple  benefits  from 
the  multiple-use  management  of  these 
national  forests  will  be  tremendous. 
These  benefits  are  enormously  important 
to  our  national  economy  and  well¬ 


being  now  and  will  increase  greatly  in 
the  future.  I  sincerely  hope  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  provide  the  necessary  first- 
year  funds  required  to  implement  the 
Forest  Service  program  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  the  plan  presented  last 
spring. 

As  I  have  said,  a  part  of  that  plan  deals 
with  the  forestry  research  required.  Let 
me  emphasize  right  here  that  while  this 
research  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  national  forest  development,  it  also 
will  benefit  the  proper  development  and 
management  of  State  and  other  public 
forests,  and  of  private  forests  where 
similar  problems  occur  and  must  also  be 
solved. 

On  that  point,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
home  State  of  Mississippi,  a  major  part 
of  the  tremendous  benefits  which  have 
flowed  from  the  operation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  in  that  State,  beginning 
in  the  early  1930’s,  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  example  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  small 
landowners,  including  the  very  small 
landowners,  to  take  care  of  their  own 
forests.  Under  this  program  they  are 
shown  how  to  build  them  up  to  maximum 
.yield;  how  to  cope  with  insects,  fires,  and 
other  problems;  and  also  how  to  obtain 
the  most  for  their  products  when  they 
are  marketed. 

Last  fall,  I  traveled  from  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  to  Biloxi.,  Miss.,  a  distance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  70  or  80  miles,  through 
some  of  the  national  forest.  As  I  recall, 
46  industrial  units  which  have  been  built 
between  those  two  fine  cities  were  using 
some  of  the  products  of  the  national 
forest;  those  46  industrial  units  were  ob¬ 
taining  all  or  part  of  their  raw  products 
from  the  growth  there  from  land  which, 
when  taken  over  by  the  National  Forest 
Service,  was  almost  barren. 

RESEARCH  NEEDS  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF 
IMPLEMENTATION 

During  the  discussions  of  the  national 
forest  program  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  $6.5  million  would 
be  required  to  implement  a  reasonable 
first  increment  of  forestry  research. 
This  first  step  would  be  in  balance  with 
other  parts  of  the  program,  and  would 
be  necessary,  as  a  start,  to  get  the  an¬ 
swers  to  pi'oblems  of  protection,  man¬ 
agement,  and  utilization.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  Congress  provided 
$500,000  toward  the  research  program. 
Hence,  to  implement  fully  the  first  year’s 
needs,  an  additional  $6  million  should 
be  made  available  this  year. 

The  $6  million  additional  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  will  provide  for  two  highly  essential 
phases  of  research  needs:  First,  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
laboratories  and  other  research  facili¬ 
ties;  and  second,  $3.5  million  for 
strengthening  vitally  important  pro¬ 
grams  and  vigorously  attacking  new 
problems  heretofore  untouched. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  certainly  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  money.  It  is  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  Government  op¬ 
eration  which  already  is  in  business. 
From  a  business  standpoint  it  is  justi¬ 
fiable.  This  sum  is  for  necessary  basic 
research  which  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  some  day,  if  we  really  mean  busi- 
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fiscal  year 
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Budget 
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1901 

Budget 
increase, 
fiscal  vear 

1901 

Additional 
increase 
required 
to  imple¬ 
ment  full 
national 
forest 
program 

Forest  and  range  management  research _  . 

Forest  protection  research  . . 

Forest  products  utilisation _  _ 

$7, 104,  000 
2.  650,  000 
2,  854,  400 

1,  937,  000 

$7, 354,  000 

2,  834,  000 

3,  103,  400 
2,  040,  000 
1,000,000 

$250, 600 
184,000 
249,  000 
103, 000 
1, 000,  000 

$1, 337, 000 
456, 000 
745, 300 
175, 100 
1,  500;  000 

Forest  resources  research . . . 

Construction  research... . . 

Total  research . . 

14,  545,  400 

16,  332,  000 

1,  786,  600 

4, 213,  400 
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ness  in  connection  with  our  attempts  to 
obtain  the  maximum  use  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  these  forest  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  hold  back  funds  from  a  money¬ 
making  enterprise  of  the  vast  potential¬ 
ity  of  this  one  for  future  generations. 
Under  these  circumstances,  why  should 
We  hesitate  to  appropriate  $2,500,000  for 
one  part  of  the  program,  and  $3,500,000 
for  the  other  part?  Those  appropria¬ 
tions  will  permit  the  work  to  be  begun 
now,  for  the  benefit  of  future  years ;  and 
this  is  an  essential  research  program. 

THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Last  year,  I  outlined  to  the  committees 
the  critical  need  I  had  observed  for  bet¬ 
ter  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  other 
research  structures  and  equipment  that 
were  required  to  give  forestry  research 
scientists  more  adequate  space  and 
modern  laboratories  for  their  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  Service  Laboratory,  where 
some  of  this  work  is  now  being  done  in 
a  limited  way.  When  I  was  there,  I 
fo«nd  at  work  some  of  the  top  scientists 
of  the  Nation  and  some  of  the  very  best 
forestry  scientists  and  experts  in  the 
world.  However,  they  had  to  do  their 
work  in  the  small  rooms,  and  many  of 
them  were  virtually  sitting  on  drygoods 
boxes.  They  lacked  the  instruments 
they  needed;  they  were  working  with 
far  too  limited  facilities;  they  were 
denied  the  tools  of  their  trade ;  they  had 
to  work  under  physical  conditions  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

As  I  said  then,  I  have  been  impressed, 
as  I  visited  some  of  the  locations,  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities,  by  the  crowded 
office  space,  and  the  generally  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  buildings  in  which  research  peo¬ 
ple  are  working.  Many  of  the  structures 
were  built  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  the  1930’s.  Many  were  not  even 
permanent  buildings,  and  were  never  in¬ 
tended  for  the  kind  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  now  available  to 
speed  up  research.  In  most  cases,  these 
structures  are  not  adaptable  to  the  use 
of  new  and  modern  methods,  such  as 
radioactive  techniques,  microchemical 
methods  of  analysis,  and  so  forth. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  that  the  Congress 
make  a  start  on  worthwhile  construction 
of  forestry  research  facilities;  and  I  rec¬ 
ommended  that  $2.5  million  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  that  purpose.  Only  $500,000 
was  made  available.  I  was  glad  to  note 
that  the  department’s  program  for  the 
national  forests  includes  a  number  of 
regional  laboratories  and  related  facili¬ 
ties.  The  research  construction  critically 
needed  in  the  next  several  years  would 
amount  to  $34  million.  But  this  program 
now  is  directed  toward  the  smaller 
amount  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
efforts  to  make  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  our  national 
forests. 


Inasmuch  as  I  come  from  the  West, 
where  we  have  an  extensive  part  of  our 
land  in  national  forests,  I,  too,  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  program  and  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  whether  the  program  which  was 
outlined  last  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  work  in  the  national 
forests,  would  be  adequate,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Senator,  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
our  national  forests  on  a  sustained  and 
improving  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  this  subject. 
Some  of  the  finest  work  in  the  Nation  is 
being  done  in  his  home  State,  as  he 
knows. 

He  has  asked  a  good  question ;  and  the 
answer  is,  yes.  This  entire  plan  has  been 
prepared  most  scientifically,  and  the 
costs  have  been  accurately  estimated. 
This  is  the  first  increment  of  the  needed 
amounts  in  order  really  to  put  this  re¬ 
search  program  on  its  feet  and  get  it  on 
its  way.  It  is  not  designed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  particular  region  of  the  United 
States;  instead,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Then  is  it  not  correct  that 
we  need  to  provide  the  funds  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  program  which  has  been 
worked  out,  rather  than  to  cut  them 
back  to  a  point  where  the  forest  research 
will  be  crippled? 

M\  STENNIS.  Yes,  it  is  certainly  up 
to  us  to  provide  the  needed  funds,  be¬ 
cause  the  Forest  Service  has  outlined  the 
need  and  has  made  the  plans  and  has 
pointed  the  way. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi;  and  I  certainly 
pledge  my  support  of  his  efforts  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  improve  our  national  forests. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator’s  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  excellent  program.  As 
he  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
have  pointed  out,  the  national  forests 
are  an  invaluable  national  asset  which 
does  not  belong  to  any  particular  region. 
Our  forests  may  exist  more  in  some 
regions  of  our  country  than  in  others, 
but  their  products  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  would  say  the  modest  sum  now 
sought  for  their  conservation  and  wise 
utilization  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
expenditure.  Instead,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  nature  of  an  investment 
and  an  investment  of  the  soundest  kind. 
It  will  produce  manifold  returns. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi:  What  part  of  the 
forest  program  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  calls  for  $6  million,  was 
requested  in  the  President’s  budget? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  coming  to  that 
point  in  just  a  moment.  Of  the  $6  mil¬ 
lion,  only  $1,700,000  in  round  figures,  has 
been  included  in  the  1061  budget. 
Therefore,  the  additional  amount  neces¬ 
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sary  to  constitute  the  $6  million  would,  of 
course,  be  $4,300,000. 

M\  GRUENING.  In  other  words,  the 
President’s  budget  is  chiseling  away  part 
of  the  program  of  its  own  administra¬ 
tion — a  conservation  and  basic  resource 
development  undertaking  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  yes; 
just  a  little  over  20  percent  of  the  amount 
needed  is  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  looked  into  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  subsidized  forest  re¬ 
search,  reforestation,  and  forest  develop¬ 
ment  generally  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  really  has  no  actual  figures 
on  the  subject,  but  I  know  the  figures 
are  highly  inadequate  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  real¬ 
izes,  does  he  not,  that  whenever  a  project 
is  sent  down  from  the  White  House  for 
an  expenditure  abroad,  under  our  so- 
called  mutual  security  program,  we  are 
enjoined  and  told  emphatically  we  must 
not  cut  a  cent  of  it,  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  in  foreign  countries  for  aid  to  these 
countries  are  sacrosanct  and  indispensa¬ 
ble;  but  when  a  Cabinet  official  from 
the  President’s  own  official  family  sends 
down  a  recommendation  for  $6  million 
for  a  vital  American  program  it  is  cut 
down  to  less  than  one -third  of  the 
amount  asked.  I  wonder  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  justify  this  strange  disparity  be¬ 
tween  what  are  proclaimed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  be  essential  expenditures 
in  foreign  countries  and  what  informed 
Americans  consider  essential  expendi¬ 
tures  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator’s  point  is 
well  taken.  I  appreciate  his  contribution 
to  this  debate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Having  a  kindred  inter¬ 
est  in  our  forests,  again  representing  a 
Western  State,  I  wanted  to  raise  a  point 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
bringing  out  extremely  well;  that  is,  the 
overall  program  that  has  been  outlined, 
projecting  ahead  the  needs  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  forest  research  and  reforestation, 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  anticipated  needs. 
That  program,  presented  last  spring,  in¬ 
telligently  described  to  us  the  burdens 
which  lie  ahead.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  put  his  finger  on  the  short¬ 
comings  we  are  up  against,  of  inadequate 
research  in  our  forestry  problems. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  shortcoming  is 
borne  out  in  a  second,  and  rather  glar¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  program — in  actual  re¬ 
forestation  itself.  The  program  spelled 
out  a  reforestation  program,  projected 
for  the  next  12  years,  of  planting  10 
billion  trees.  The  Department  felt  10 
billion  trees  were  necessary  to  meet  our 
timber  requirements  and  to  continue  to 
bring  needed  income  to  the  National 
Government. 

I  wondered  if  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
reforestation  program,  as  laid  down  in 
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this  12-year  program,  will  take,  at  the 
present  rate  of  allowance  in  the  budget 
this  year,  400  years  in  the  State  of  Wyo¬ 
ming.  At  the  rate  of  the  present  budget 
allowance,  we  are  going  to  extend  this 
program  for  a  period  of  four  centuries, 
instead  of  meeting  the  demands  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  next  12  years. 

Would  the  Senator'  regard  it  as  a 
waste  of  our  economy  to  spell  out  the 
program  over  400  years,  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  12-year  program  which  we 
agreed  was  necessary? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  made  a  fine  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  debate  in  the  way  of  facts 
as  well  as  his  own  opinions,  and  I  thank 
him.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  this  great  repro¬ 
ducible  natural  resource,  which  is 
capable  of  generating  more  and  more 
income,  as  well  as  of  strengthening  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  in  the  area  where 
it  is  located,  not  fully  developed.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
basic  and  fundamental  research  to  get 
this  program  before  us,  we  should  be 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  put¬ 
ting  it  into  effect.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
mighty  good  business  proposition. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  thorough¬ 
ness  and  his  interest,  and  what  I  know 
will  be  valuable  support  in  this  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  we  do  not  have,  not 
only  forest  research,  but  reforestation 
itself,  which  naturally  follows  from  the 
benefits  obtained  from  a  research  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  undermining  our  own  in¬ 
terests.  I  may  remind  those  in  some 
positions  of  responsibility  that  our  nat¬ 
ural  resource  in  timber  is  not  a  Repub¬ 
lican  resource  or  a  Democratic  resource 
or  a  western  resource,  but  it  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  resource.  It  enriches  our  country 
only  if  we  exploit  that  resource  and 
promote  it  with  long-range  views  in 
mind.  That  cannot  be  done  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  being  described  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  economy,  in  which  we 
penalize  our  own  economic  betterment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  eminently  correct.  We 
must  do  something  about  it.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  the  forest  needs  of  the  Nation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country.  As  he  has  pointed  out,  this 
program  has  to  do  with  a  renewable  re¬ 
source,  one  that,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  never  be  exhausted,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  can  grow  greater  and 
greater,  instead  of  becoming  depleted. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated, 
and  ever  so  correctly,  that  this  is  a  na¬ 
tional  program.  This  fact  is  empha¬ 
sized,  in  my  judgment,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  recommendations  he  has  made 
for  forest -research  construction,  because 
the  facilities  would  extend  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  Deep  South  and  from 
Alaska  to  California  and  many  areas  in 
between. 


If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  in  respect  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  for  Alaska  a  statement  is  to  be  made 
before  the  appropriate  committee  by  the 
Honorable  B.  Prank  Heintzleman,  a  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  before  the 
U.S.  regional  forester  for  Alaska.  In  the 
very  well-prepared  paper  which  he  will 
present  to  the  committee.  Governor 
Heintzleman  informs  us  that  the  area 
which  would  be  served  by  the  proposed 
laboratory  in  Alaska,  in  a  very  modest 
way,  of  course,  is  estimated  to  be  100 
million  acres  in  extent — simply  vast.  It 
is  important  to  note,  too,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  species  of  timber  are  white  spruce, 
white  birch,  and  cottonwoods.  These 
types  of  trees  do  not  grow  in  appreciable 
Quantities  in  the  other  States,  although 
they  do  in  Canada,  and  they  are  of  a 
higher  order  of  importance. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
on  this  subject,  in  pledging  my  support, 
not  only  for  the  proposed  laboratory  in 
Alaska,  but  all  the  others  which  he  rec¬ 
ommended,  and,  ever  so  properly,  ought 
to  be  built  now,  without  any  further- 
delays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  very  timely  remarks 
and  very  sound  comments.  I  shall  wel¬ 
come  the  testimony  of  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Alaska,  whom  I  know  person¬ 
ally,  and  I  know  of  his  personal  interest 
as  well  as  his  fine  knowledge  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  problems  and  forestry  resources  of 
that  truly  great  State. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  With  the  Senator’s 
consent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  by  former  Governor 
Heintzleman  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  that  I  received  an 
advance  copy  of  the  Senator’s  speech.  I 
thought  so  well  of  it,  and  so  recognized 
its  importance  not  only  to  the  forestry 
problem  in  his  part  of  the  country,  but 
in  my  own  and  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
that  I  have  prepared  a  very  brief  state¬ 
ment  on  the  Senator’s  speech,  ending 
with  a  question. 

I  want  to  consult  the  Senator’s  pleas¬ 
ure.  My  statement  in  support  of  the 
Senator’s  position  is  2  V2  pages  long.  I 
shall  accommodate  myself  to  the  time 
available.  Would  the  Senator  like  to 
have  me  make  my  statement  at  the  end 
of  his  speech,  and  ask  him  questions 
after  he  finishes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  were  it 
not  for  a  very  urgent  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  finds  him¬ 
self  with  reference  to  a  committee  hear¬ 
ing  at  2  o’clock,  when  he  will  have  to 
serve  as  chairman,  he  would  yield  to  the 


Senator  now.  Under  those  conditions,  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  permit  me  to  finish. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  make  my  speech 
later,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sena¬ 
tor  make  a  comment  or  two  in  response 
to  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  ask  questions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  his  statement  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  speaks  of  a 
need  for  a  $4,213,400  increase  for  forest 
research.  As  I  understand,  this  is  part 
of  a  $20,132,500  deficiency  in  the  budget 
for  the  Forest  Service  submitted  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Is  it  the 
Senator’s  view  that  we  must  move  for¬ 
ward  in  all  phases  of  national  forest  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  that  this  Congress  will  ful¬ 
fill  its  responsibility  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  by  providing  the  additional  $20 
million  suggested  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  un¬ 
questionably  true.  We  are  sleeping  on 
our  responsibilities  and  ignoring  one  of 
the  great  potentials  of  the  Nation  unless 
we  really  make  up  our  minds  to  move  in 
on  this  problem  and  provide  the  money, 
such  as  the  figure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  suggests,  as  a  minimum  amount 
to  be  used  now.  There  will  be  untold 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  returned 
to  us  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  my  re¬ 
marks. 

Again  I  urge  that  a  substantial  start 
be  .made  this  year  on  this  construction 
program.  I  propose  $2.5  million  for  this 
purpose  and  recommend  the  following 
nine  projects.  This  list  of  projects  is 
substantially  the  same  as  last  year’s  after 
adjustments  which  I  have  made  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  set  forth  in  the  na¬ 
tional  forest  program  and  in  the  light  of 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  The  first  three  projects  listed, 
totaling  $1  million,  are  included  in  the 
budget  and  I  am  delighted,  of  course,  to 
see  them  included.  The  remaining  six 
projects  totaling  $1.5  million  would  be  in 
addition.  They,  too,  ought  to  be  given 
serious  consideration  so  that  we  can  make 
more  adequate  progress  on  implementing 
this  worthwhile  program. 

With  reference  to  the  forestry  re¬ 
search  construction,  I  have  a  table  set¬ 
ting  out  in  detail  the  type  of  facility,  the 
location,  and  the  amount  of  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Forest  research  construction 


Type  of  facility 

Location 

Amount 

1.  Insect  and  disease 
regional  laboratory. 

Durliam-Raleigh, 

N.O. 

$350, 000 

2.  Insect  and  disease 
regional  laboratory. 

Corvallis,  Oreg— . 

350,000 

3.  Regional  laboratory 
for  southern  bard- 
wood  research. 

Stoneville,  Miss... 

300, 000 

4.  Regional  forest  fire 
research  labora¬ 
tory. 

Riverside,  Calif... 

900,000 

5.  Office-laboratory  for 
timber  management 
research  center. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.... 

150, 000 

6.  Office-laboratory  for 
timber  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection  research. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

250,000 
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Forest  research  construction — Continued 


Type  of  facility 

Location 

Amount 

7.  Field  work,  head- 
quarters,  and 
streamflow  research 
structures  on  the 
Hubbard’s  Brook 
Experimental 
Watershed. 

West  Thornton, 
N.H. 

$50,000 

8.  Office-laboratory  for 
northern  hardwood 
research. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

75,000 

9.  Office-laboratory  for 
Great  Plains  shel- 
terbelt  studies. 

Bottineau, 

N.  Dak. 

75,000 

Total  for  research 
facilities. 

2,  500, 000 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  STRENGTHENING 
RESEARCH  WORK 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
recommend  substantial  increases  to 
strengthen  the  forestry  research  pro¬ 
grams  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the 
program  for  the  national  forests.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  research  laboratory 
construction  program  which  I  have  just 
discussed.  I  propose  an  increase  of  $3.5 
million  which,  combined  with  the  $2.5 
million  for  construction,  provides  the  $6 
million  required  for  the  first  year’s  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  research  portion  of 
the  Department’s  national  forest  pro¬ 
gram. 

Here  again,  I  have  prepared  my  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  light  of  budget  recom¬ 
mendations  for  forestry  research  and  the 
detailed  study  I  made  last  year.  As  I 
told  the  committee  then,  I  have  sought 
the  views  of  more  than  50  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leaders  in  the  whole  broad  field  of 
forestry — lumbermen,  fish  and  game  ex¬ 
perts,  economists,  engineers,  educators, 
water  resource  specialists,  businessmen, 
and  many  others.  An  analysis  of  their 
opinions,  plus  my  own  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  an  increase  of  $3.5 
million  this  year  is  a  sound  investment 
and  that  it  might  be  made  up  of  in¬ 
creases  for  the  major  fields  of  research 
shown  in  the  tabulation  following. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  list  of  suggested  fields  of 
research  in  support  of  the  forestry  re¬ 
search  program  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forestry  research  program 


Fields  of  research:  Amount 

Timber,  range,  watershed,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  wildlife  habitat 

research  programs _ $1,  587,  600 

Protection  of  forests  from  fire, 

insects,  and  diseases _  640,  000 

Forest  products  utilization  and 

forestry  engineering _  994,  300 

Forest  economics  and  market¬ 
ing . . . .  278,  100 


Total  for  research  pro¬ 
grams -  3,  500,  000 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  proposal  for  adequate  funding  of 
these  research  programs  in  the  various 
forestry  projects  will  provide  for  a  more 
aggressive  attack  and  faster  progress 
than  has  been  possible  heretofore.  The 
budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $786,600 
in  fiscal  year  1961  for  these  purposes. 
My  proposal  is  for  $3.5  million,  a  sub¬ 


stantial  part  of  which  would  go  to  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  where  re¬ 
search  facilities  are  already  available  to 
use  effectively  this  increase  immediately. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  case  where  we  have  the  facilities,  we 
have  most  of  the  equipment,  we  have  a 
going  organization,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  put  the  program  on  the 
road. 

One  of  the  most  critical  needs  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
progress  is  in  forest  products  utilization 
and  forestry  engineering  research.  In 
this  country  we  have  tremendous  sup¬ 
plies  of  wood  waste,  little-used  species, 
and  low-quality  timber.  For  example, 
in  1952,  we  had  2.7  billion  cubic  feet  of 
unused  residue  wood,  enough  to  keep 
over  100  good-sized  pulp  mills  supplied. 
This  material  and  all  of  the  millions 
of  cords  of  standing  poor-quality  trees 
would  form  the  reservoir  for  a  large  and 
diversified  wood  chemical  industry  if 
methods  could  be  found  to  extract, 
separate,  and  modify  all  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  that  make  up  wood.  Little  is 
known,  for  example,  about  the  chemistry 
of  lignin,  an  important  material  that 
cements  wood  fibers  together  and  makes 
up  about  a  third  of  all  wood  volume. 
Here  is  the  basis  of  a  great  new  plastics 
and  chemical  industry  if  the  basic  re¬ 
search  is  undertaken,  and  is  successful. 

Unmodified  wood  products — lumber, 
plywood,  laminated  beams,  and  so 
forth — are  extremely  important  in  hous¬ 
ing  construction  and  other  uses.  How¬ 
ever,  the  demands  of  modern  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  need  for  more  economical 
use  of  wood  call  for  a  much  greater 
knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  utiliza¬ 
tion.  We  must  learn  more  about  how  to 
season  wood  quickly  and  cheaply,  what 
variations  in  strength  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  properties  are  characteristic  for 
newly  used  species,  what  are  the  best  ad¬ 
hesives  to  bond  small  pieces  of  wood  into 
more  usable  larger  sheets  and  beams. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  will  extent 
marketing  possibilities  for  wood  and 
create  the  basis  for  fuller  utilization  of 
national  forest  and  other  timber.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  this  field  could  do  much  to  check 
skyrocketing  construction  costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  part  of  the 
Nation  since  I  was  a  small  boy  I  have 
known  of  the  great  number  of  forest 
products  which  were  considered  to  be 
waste  material.  Long  after  pulpwood 
became  a  salable  product  at  a  fairly  good 
price  great  quantities  of  our  so-called 
soft  hardwoods  were  considered  unfit  for 
the  market  and  were  considered  to  be 
waste — useless — whereas  in  the  last  few 
years  the  paper  mills,  masonite  mills  and 
others  have  started  using  gum  pulpwood 
on  a  very  large  and  extensive  scale  and 
have  found  many  of  those  so-called  soft 
hardwoods  to  turn  out  in  the  final 
analysis  a  better  product  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  than  pine. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  on 
forestry  engineering  in  keeping  up  with 
the  growth  of  intensive  management 
practices.  We  need  to  develop  espe¬ 
cially  designed  equipment  to  lower  the 
unit  cost  and  to  speed  up  all  phases  of 
forestry  operations  in  the  woods.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  soundly  engi¬ 


neered  systems  of  removing  timber  from 
steep  slopes  without  soil  damage  and 
erosion.  We  have  many  important 
watersheds  with  valuable  timber  that 
should  be  utilized  before  it  deteriorates. 
But  this  can  only  be  done  if  methods  and 
machines  are  devised  to  keep  erodible 
soils  undisturbed  and  properly  protected. 
A  modest  start  should  be  made  now  in 
this  important  field,  essentially  un¬ 
touched  up  to  this  time. 

Protection  of  the  timber,  range,  and 
water  resources  is  always  important. 
But  in  spite  of  good  progress  on  some 
fronts,  we  still  are  beset  by  problems  of 
great  consequence.  Fire  losses  still  are 
extremely  high,  especially  in  highly 
flammable  areas  such  as  the  vital 
watersheds  of  southern  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  people  of  my 
State  have  a  devoted  friend  in  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has  pre¬ 
pared,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
previously  indicated,  an  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  constructive  Senate 
address,  which  he  is  now  delivering.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  which  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
has  offered,  Mr.  President,  the  12-month 
hazards  of  forest  fires  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come  would  not  be  met  in  the 
fashion  in  which  they  are  being  met 
today  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
each  of  my  appearances  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee,  asking 
for  Federal  assistance  for  fire  preven¬ 
tion  and  fire  control  in  the  forests  of 
California — particularly  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia — the  able  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  been  most  helpful. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  friend, 
and  salute  him  not  merely  for  what  he 
says,  but  also  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much.  I  appreciate 
his  very  fine  interest  and  active  support 
of  all  phases  of  the  forestry  program. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
great  forest  areas  in  his  fine  State.  At 
Placerville,  Calif.,  I  found  the  mother 
laboratory  in  forest  genetics,  especially 
with  respect  to  pines.  We  now  have  a 
daughter  laboratory  in  the  Deep  South, 
working  on  our  varieties  of  pines.  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  taken  the  lead  in  many  ways, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  has 
actively  supported  these  programs. 

Speaking  of  forest  fires,  all  my  life  I 
had  seen  forest  fires  which  ran  on  the 
ground;  but  when  I  got  to  the  West, 
especially  in  California,  I  saw  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  forest  fire,  one  which  runs 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  That  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  so  terribly  deadly. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  planning 
this  program  it  was  planned  to  establish 
at  Riverside,  Calif.,  a  regional  forest  fire 
research  laboratory,  which  would  cost 
the  modest  sum  of  less  than  $1  million. 
A  great  amount  of  good  would  result  from 
it.  It  would  pay  off  in  dividends  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  con¬ 
servation  benefits. 

Mi-.  KUCHEL.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  able  Senator  out¬ 
lines  the  very  urgent  need  to  establish 
this  facility  in  Riverside,  in  the  southern 
section  of  California.  I  must  say  that 
the  local  citizens  who  are  responsible  for 
fire  protection  and  fire  control  place  the 
highest  premium  on  the  need  for  the 
type  of  research  facility  which  this  rela¬ 
tively  modest  appropriation  of  some 
$900,000  would  furnish. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  We  will  not  get  very  far  with  a 
real  forestry  program,  although  we  talk 
about  setting  out  so  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  trees,  until  we  do  a  better 
job  of  controlling  forest  fires. 

Fire  losses  are  still  extremely  high, 
especially  in  highly  inflammable  areas 
such  as  the  vital  watersheds  of  southern 
California.  New  insect  and  disease  pests 
crop  up  to  make  additional  research  a 
necessity  to  check  such  outbreaks.  The 
losses  suffered  from  these  pests  are  in¬ 
tolerable — 28  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
a  year  either  killed  outright  or  suffered 
through  growth  losses  to  the  timber 
stands.  We  need  new  methods  of  com¬ 
bating  these  losses.  We  need  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sustained  program  of  research 
to  give  us  these  methods. 

As  forestry  practices  intensify,  so  do 
the  problems  of  fitting  all  of  the  many 
uses  of  the  national  forests  together  with 
a  minimum  of  conflict  and  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  return  in  benefits.  The  multiple- 
use  principle,  so  effectively  demonstrated 
in  some  areas,  will  be  greatly  aided  by 
research  into  the  basic  relationships  of 
tree  growth,  soils,  forage  requirements 
of  livestock  and  big  game  and  recreation, 
to  name  only  a  few.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  relation  of  vegetation  to 
water  supplies  and  how  to  influence  the 
yield  of  water  from  forested  areas  and 
protect  its  quality.  We  must  learn  how 
best  to  harmonize  mass  forest  recreation 
with  timber  cutting  and  other  uses  if  we 
are  to  take  care  of  the  600  million  visitors 
on  the  national  forests  anticipated  in 
the  years  ahead.  Livestock  and  big 
game  can  be  successfully  produced  on  the 
same  ranges  if  we  learn  the  forage  re¬ 
quirements  and  habitat  needs  for  both. 
All  of  these  and  many  other  similar  re¬ 
lationships  need  basic  research  before 
we  can  fully  understand  and  apply  the 
best  practices  to  the  lands. 

Finally,  forest  economics  and  timber 
marketing  research  should  be  intensified 
in  order  to  create  more  useful  marketing- 
procedures  and  create  ways  for  timber 
products  to  move  into  the  channels  of 
trade.  For  example,  one  critical  need  is 
better  log  and  tree  quality  grades  and 
systems  for  separating  logs  into  uniform 
quality  groups  for  better  marketing. 
The  greatest  need  in  my  State,  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  for 
the  landowner  to  learn  how  to  market  his 
product — not  merely  his  saw  logs,  but  his 
pulpwood,  and  all  the  related  items. 
Simpler  and  surer  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  volumes  of  products  going  into 
markets  are  needed.  These  and  other 
studies  would  go  far  to  stimulate  outlets 
for  forest  products  and  create  a  stronger 
economic  atmosphere  for  the  integration 
of  all  forest  management  activities. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  first  step  toward  full 


use  of  our  national  forests  will  depend 
substantially  on  forestry  research.  The 
program  needs  a  sound  technical  basis 
such  as  will  come  from  a  balanced  re¬ 
search  effort.  This  first  step  of  imple¬ 
mentation  of  program  and  laboratory 
construction  will  start  the  country  on  the 
road  of  realizing  major  returns  from  its 
forests. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  we  must  talk  of  re¬ 
search  for  military  purposes  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Not  in¬ 
frequently,  but  frequently,  after  $2  bil¬ 
lion  or  more  has  been  spent  on  a  weapon, 
it  must  be  scrapped  overnight  because  it 
has  become  obsolete. 

Most  of  those  programs  are  necessary ; 
but  if  we  really  mean  to  build  up  our  re¬ 
sources  and  our  economy  so  that  it  can 
support  the  growing  needs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  must  put  this  problem  up  front, 
where  it  belongs,  and  appropriate  the 
relatively  few  million  dollars  which  are 
necessary  to  put  the  program  “on  the 
road.”  We  cannot  say  that  we  do  not 
know  how  much  is  needed,  or  that  the 
lines  have  not  been  drawn,  or  that  the 
program  has  not  been  worked  out,  be¬ 
cause  all  of  that  planning  has  been  done 
by  some  of  the  soundest  men  in  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  connection  with  the  research 
effort,  I  have  found  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  our  forest  research  services 
to  be  some  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
devoted  men  I  have  known  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  some  of  the  outstanding  sci¬ 
entists  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  great 
rewards  I  have  had  in  my  connection 
with  the  National  Forest  Service  has 
been  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fine  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  National  Forest  Service, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  Chief,  Dr.  Richard  E.  McCardle,  and 
Dr.  V.  L.  Harper,  of  the  Forest  Research 
Division,  right  down  the  line  to  the  new¬ 
est  recruit  out  in  the  woods.  They  are 
men  who  have  vision,  purpose,  and  dedi¬ 
cation.  Their  lifelong  interest  is  their 
work.  They  are  devoted  to  it.  They  are 
learning  all  the  time,  adding  experience 
to  their  training,  and  they  are  making 
great  progress  in  their  wonderful  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  could  not  com¬ 
mend  too  highly  the  very  constructive 
presentation  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
made. 

This  forestry  program  is  a  vital  na¬ 
tional  need.  It  involves  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  one  of  our  basic 
natural  resources,  timber  and  wood  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  program 
which  is  more  important  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  and  for  its  strengthen¬ 
ing — materially,  economically,  yes,  also 
spiritually,  and  in  every  other  way — than 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  natural 
resources. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  made 
his  presentation  in  the  important  field  of 
forestry.  We  need  the  same  sort  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  matter  of  soils,  and  in  the 
matter  of  water.  Water  is  and  will  in¬ 
creasingly  become,  one  of  the  great 
necessities  of  our  mushrooming  popula¬ 


tion.  We  are  running  short  of  water. 
We  are  allowing  our  rivers  to  run  waste- 
fully  to  the  sea.  'We  are  permitting  their 
pollution. 

When  I  was  in  Russia  with  some  of 
my  colleagues,  we  were  impressed  not 
only  by  what  the  Russians  were  doing 
in  the  field  of  hydroelectric  power,  which 
was  the  subject  of  our  investigation,  but 
also  in  the  field  of  forestry.  We  saw 
millions  of  seedlings  and  of  larger  trees 
being  planted  on  slopes  which  has  been 
eroded.  Reforestation  in  Russia  is  wide¬ 
spread.  We  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes. 

I  am  not  one  who  feels  that  we  must 
engage  in  such  a  program  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  are  doing  it — al¬ 
though  that  is  an  important  factor.  We 
should  do  it  for  ourselves  regardless  of 
what  other  nations  may  do. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  support  this 
program  in  every  way.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  forest  laboratory  at  Fair¬ 
banks  is  highly  esesntial.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  a  vast  interior  forest  area  of 
100  million  acres,  which  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.  It  has  been  ravaged  time  and 
again  by  forest  fires. 

We  have  two  great  national  forests 
along  the  coast,  the  Tongass  and  the 
Chugach,  the  former  of  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  when  he  came  to 
Alaska  a  few  years  ago. 

The  interior  forests  have  another  type 
of  timber,  including  white  spruce,  black 
spruce,  birch,  cottonwood,  aspen,  and 
tamarack  species  which,  in  that  far 
northern  habitat,  need  to  be  studied, 
preserved,  developed,  and  wisely  utilized. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  activity  at  Fairbanks  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  rectify  the  omission  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  budget  and  appropriate  the  necessary 
amount. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  certainly  received  a 
part  of  my  inspiration  from  him,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  when  I  was  in  his  great 
State,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  the  Senator’s  home.  I  wish  to  invite 
the  Senator  now  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  prepared 
to  present  this  matter  to  us  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  also  to  present  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  we  will  press  for  this 
small  additional  sum. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  will  be  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi-.  President,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  his  comments  and  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  his  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  building  up,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
our  national  forestry-research  program. 
The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  points 
out  that  the  budget  for  this  year  is  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  and  in  no  way  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  the  program  for  the  national 
forests  submitted  last  year  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  research  slighted, 
but  so  is  virtually  every  other  program 
which  would  build  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Many  forestry  programs  will  be 
financed  inadequately  under  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1961.  Two  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  less  than  is  needed 
is  requested  for  reforestation;  wildlife 
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habitat  management  is  $900,000  under 
the  amount  required  to  do  the  job;  the 
budget  is  short  $1,250,000  for  range  man¬ 
agement  and  the  vital  soil  and  water 
management  program  is  $1  million  be¬ 
low  program  requirements.  I  could  go 
on  and  list  several  others.  All  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that  this  is  a  totally  in¬ 
adequate  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that 
there  is  some  money  in  this  budget  for  a 
forest  insect  and  disease  control  labora¬ 
tory  at  Corvallis,  Oreg.  But  I  refuse  to 
take  the  point  of  view  that  because  this 
budget  contains  some  money  for  a  major 
research  facility  in  my  State  I  should 
stand  by  and  watch  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  be  slighted.  I  am  going  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  research  increase  which  is 
needed  so  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  have  the  funds  to  provide  the  an¬ 
swer  to  many  perplexing,  biotic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  affecting  land  manage¬ 
ment  and  product  development. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown.  He  has 
always  given  complete  support  to  a  broad 
program  for  all  phases  of  forestry  while 
establishing  his  reputation  as  an  expert 
in  analyzing  the  forest-research  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  Oregon 
holds  a  unique  position  among  the  States 
with  national  forest  lands.  It  is  the  key 
producer  of  revenue,  turning  into  the 
treasury  over  twice  as  much  money  as 
is  spent  for  all  phases  of  national  forest 
activities  in  Oregon.  We  in  Oregon  ob¬ 
ject  most  strenuously  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  budgets  which  fail  to  build  our 
forests  for  tomorrow  while  extracting 
vast  sums  of  money  for  the  general  fund. 
These  budgets  do  not  reflect  good  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  our  forests. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  years  to  ob¬ 
tain  adequate  money  for  access  roads 
in  our  forests.  We  need  them  to  protect 
the  forests  from  fire  and  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  harvesting  and  treatment  which 
will  protect  against  insects  and  disease. 
We  need  these  roads  to  permit  the  rec¬ 
reational  use  of  our  forests.  These  roads 
are  valuable  for  the  development  of  the 
minerals  under  much  of  our  national 
forest  lands;  they  provide  access  to  the 
summer  range  for  our  stockmen  who  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  forest  grazing  for 
a  balanced  livestock  economy. 

This  administration  has  fought  the 
development  of  an  adequate  road  sys¬ 
tem  and  I  am  proud  that  the  Congress 
has  moved  forward  despite  administra¬ 
tion  blockades.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  long  been 
my  ally  in  this  fight.  His  understand¬ 
ing  and  his  real  assistance  have  helped 
us  achieve  better  development  of  our 
forest  resources  for  all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Forest  Research  Needs  for  Alaska 
(By  B.  Frank  Heintzleman) 

The  continuing  high  rate  of  increase  in 
population  of  the  United  States  raises  the 
question  of  possible  help  from  Alaska  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  expected  population  pressure  of 
the  next  two  or  three  decades. 


Some  of  the  points  that  merit  considera¬ 
tion  in  a  study  of  this  question  are  herein 
discussed.  Presently,  Alaska  is  practically 
an  empty  region  with  an  area  of  more  than 
3 1/2  times  that  of  California  and  a  population 
density  of  only  1  person  to  3  square  miles  or 
slightly  more  than  one-half  percent  of  the 
average  of  that  of  the  other  49  States  com¬ 
bined.  Being  an  integral  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  Alaska  presents  no  political  obstacles  in 
connection  with  migration  from  the  other 
States  and  it  can  be  linked  with  the  48  States 
to  the  south  by  highways  and  railroads  as 
the  need  develops.  One  highway  presently 
forms  such  a  connection.  The  small  present 
population  is  almost  entirely  of  American 
origin.  Its  people  follow  the  American  mode 
of  life  and  have  recently  established  a  State 
Government  of  the  same  general  pattern  as 
that  of  the  other  States.  The  climate  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  tier  of  States  along  the 
49th  parallel  and  the  location  is  no  further 
north  than  portions  of  Europe  which  long 
have  supported  millions  of  people. 

The  inventorying  and  testing  of  natural 
resources,  while  still  in  the  beginning  stage, 
indicate  clearly  that  the  State  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  greatly  increased  population  at 
a  satisfactory  standard  of  living. 

Granted  that  the  above  are  favorable  fac¬ 
tors  to  large-scale  settlement,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  sporadic  or  boom  and  bust  type  of 
development  must  and  can  only  be  avoided 
by  proper  planning  for  the  use  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  resources  and  this  must  have  careful  re¬ 
search  as  a  foundation.  The  mistakes  made 
in  many  instances  in  Western  States  settle¬ 
ment  should  not  be  repeated  in  Alaska,  and 
they  will  not  be,  if  good  research  findings 
are  available  and  used. 

NORTHERN  FOREST  RESEARCH 

One  of  the  most  important  fields  in  re¬ 
search  needing  attention  in  Alaska  is  forest 
research.  Since  the  forests  are  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  State,  and  research 
in  forest  problems  often  require  long-term 
studies  due  to  the  relative  slowness  of  tree 
growth  the  small  research  program  now  be¬ 
ing  conducted  in  Alaska  needs  great  and 
early  expansion  if  the  forests  are  to  make 
their  best  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  new  State. 

These  Alaska  timberlands  need  protection 
from  fire,  insects,  disease,  and  animals,  as 
is  true  of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States;  also  management  methods 
must  be  evolved  to  suit  great  variety  in 
forest  types  and  composition,  climatic  zones 
and  kinds  of  soil  within  Alaska. 

Only  research  will  supply  answers  to  the 
questions  of  how  these  northern  forests  are 
to  be  best  protected  and  managed. 

INTERIOR  FOREST  TYPE 

The  natural  vegetative  cover  of  vast  areas 
of  Alaska  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
north  of  the  mountain  range  which  adjoins 
the  south  coast  is  the  Interior  Forest.  Its 
area  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  100  million 
acres  and  its  principal  species  are  white 
spruce,  white  birch,  and  cottonwoods.  The 
volume  per  acre  of  mature  stands  is  small, 
averaging  8  to  10  cords. 

This  forest  type  does  not  occur  in  any 
appreciable  amount  anywhere  in  the  48 
States  to  the  south.  Consequently  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  new  field  for  research  by  American 
foresters.  Little  of  the  information  being 
obtained  in  research  programs  in  the  States 
to  the  south  are  applicable  to  Alaska. 

Fire  is  the  worst  enemy  of  this  northern 
forest  and  has  caused  widespread  damage. 
An  almost  incredible  portion,  estimated  to 
be  80  percent,  of  the  100  million  acres,  has 
been  devastated  or  severely  injured  by  this 
destructive  agency.  Most  of  this  damage 
has  been  caused  by  repeated  fires  over  the 
same  areas  since  white  men  first  entered 
the  country  in  large  numbers  during  the 
gold  rush  days  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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The  effect  of  fire  damage  on  trees  of  var¬ 
ious  species  and  on  forest  soils  and  stream 
flows  and  its  relationship  to  Alaska's  great 
scenic  and  wildlife  resources;  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  better  methods  of  fire  prevention  and 
control;  how  to  restock  burned  areas  and 
with  the  most  suitable  species;  and  what 
classes  of  soil  and  sites,  should  be  given  the 
higher  priorities  in  the  job  of  forest  restora¬ 
tion;  all  of  these  items  are  highly  important 
problems  for  research  on  these  fire-damaged 
areas.  Proper  forest  management  methods 
for  the  Interior  Forest  also  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  research. 

The  Interior  Forest  is  a  part  of  the  forest 
type  which  forms  a  belt  entirely  across 
Canada.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec  it  contrib¬ 
utes  very  substantially  to  the  support  of  a 
huge  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  value  of 
this,  tree  growth  for  the  early  and  more 
particularly  the  future  economy  of  interior 
Alaska  can  be  impressive.  The  estimated 
20  million  acres  or  more  of  undevastated 
virgin  forest  can  be  a  valuable  supply  source 
of  fuel  and  building  materials  for  settlers 
and  of  raw  material  for  assorted  local-use 
industries.  The  white  spruce  of  these  for¬ 
ests  should  attract  large  pulp  enterprises 
when  expanding  pulp  markets  bring  these 
timberlands  within  economic  range  of  the 
markets. 

Unlike  minerals  which  are  expected  to 
figure  prominently  in  Alaska  development 
timber  is  a  renewable  resource,  which  can, 
under  proper  management,  be  counted  on 
to  contribute  in  perpetuity  to  the  local 
economy. 

The  Interior  Forest  type  is  almost  entirely 
federally  owned  and  to  a  large  extent  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  public  domain  land.  The  State  is 
expected  to  select  large  areas  of  these  for¬ 
ested  public  lands  as  a  part  of  its  Federal 
land  grant  under  the  Statehood  Act. 

THE  COASTAL  FOREST 

The  range  of  this  forest  is  a  relatively 
narrow  strip  along  the  south  mainland 
coast  and  along  the  shores  of  the  adjacent 
islands  from  Ketchikan  to  Kodiak.  It  is 
very  different  in  form  and  composition  from 
the  Interior  Forest  due  to  the  milder  cli¬ 
mate  and  heavier  rainfall  of  this  section  of 
Alaska,  and  is  similar  to  the  forest  found 
directly  along  the  coast  of  Washington. 
Sitka  spruce,  western  hemlock  and  western 
red  cedar  form  dense  stands  of  large  trees 
with  a  high  volume  of  timber  per  acre.  The 
total  area,  in  Alaska,  of  this  forest,  classi¬ 
fied  as  presently  commercial  in  quality  and 
accessibility,  is  between  4  million  and  5  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  Its  estimated  presently  commer¬ 
cial  timber  volume  runs  to  the  huge  figure 
of  100  billion  boardfeet.  This  timberland 
largely  has  national  forest  status,  and  is 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sustained  yield  forest  management. 

Two  huge  pulp  mills  in  this  area,  each  rep¬ 
resenting  an  investment  of  nearly  $60  mil¬ 
lion,  and  a  number  of  sawmills  are  now 
drawing  their  wood  supplies  from  this  na¬ 
tional  forest  area.  Additional  pulp  mills 
and  other  timber  use  enterprises  are  in  pros¬ 
pect.  No  other  Alaska  resource  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  petroleum  industry 
which  has  yet  to  prove  itself,  holds  a  greater 
promise  for  outstanding  and  early  economic 
support  of  the  State  than  the  coastal  forest 
timberlands.  The  cut  should  be  brought 
up  to  the  full  growing  power  of  the  forest 
as  rapidly  as  economically  possible. 

Forest  research  activities  in  the  Coast 
Forest  are  presently  very  small.  The  work 
is  largely  confined  to  problems  of  immediate 
urgency  and  is  inadequate  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  progress  even  there.  The  urgent 
questions  now  under  study  Include  how  best 
to  get  satisfactory  natural  reproduction  on 
logging  areas  and  the  best  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  damage  to  fish-spawning  streams  in 
the  vicinity  of  logging  operations. 
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The  desirability  of  bringing  this  coastal 
timberland  to  the  peak  of  production  justi¬ 
fies  a  greatly  enlarged  forest  research  pro¬ 
gram. 

Practically  nothing  is  now  being  done  in 
the  way  of  forest  research  in  the  Interior 
Forest.  The  logical  center  for  handling  re¬ 
search  programs  covering  this  extensive  In¬ 
terior  Forest  is  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska,  near  Fairbanks.  The 
university  is  well  located  with  respect  to  the 
forest  areas  and  has  an  equally  important 
advantage  in  that  it  is  now,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  so,  a  nucleus  for  other  classes 
of  natural  resource  research.  Forest  re¬ 
search  specialists  would  be  able  to  coordinate 
their  work  with  that  of  workers  in  such 
related  fields  as  wildlife,  fish,  soils  and  agri¬ 
culture.  If  for  some  reason  the  research 
headquarters  cannot  be  located  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus  a  site  for  the  purpose  is 
available  on  federally  owned  land  in  the 
Fairbanks  area. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Alaska 
be  included  in  an  enlarged  program  of  forest 
research  for  the  United  States  and  especially 
that  a  start  be  made  at  this  time  on  a  re¬ 
search  program  for  the  Interior  forest  with 
headquarters  in  the  Fairbanks  area,  pref¬ 
erably  on  the  university  campus. 

Alaska  was  included  as  an  authorized  re¬ 
search  region  in  the  basic  Forest  Research 
Act  of  1928.  The  10  or  more  other  regions 
so  authorized  have  long  since  been  provided 
with  forest  experiment  stations,  research 
centers,  and  experimental  areas,  and  staffed 
with  specialists  in  the  various  classes  of 
needed  work.  Alaska  with  a  forest  land  area 
equal  to  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  that  of  the 
other  49  States  combined,  has  not  yet  been 
given  these  facilities  and  the  present  re¬ 
search  staff  is  composed  of  three  or  four 
men  on  special  assignment  in  the  coastal 
forest  area. 

A  satisfactory  start  on  Interior  forest  re¬ 
search  could  be  made  under  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $350,000  ($250,000  for  laboratory  and 
$100,000  for  residences)  for  the  first  year. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  erect  and  equip 
an  office  and  laboratory  structure  and  some 
minor  buildings,  and  to  meet  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  five  technicians  and  their 
facilitating  personnel.  The  building  cost,  a 
nonrecurring  expense  item,  would  amount 
to  approximately  $350,000. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
•  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OF  NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  1958  I 
had  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  be¬ 
ing  selected  as  the  Senate  adviser,  and 
thus  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Conference  on  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  which  began  in 
Geneva  on  October  31, 1958.  I  was  there 
at  the  opening  session,  and  remained  at 
the  conference  for  a  period  of  2  weeks. 
During  that  2-week  period,  in  which  I 
attended  every  session  and  listened  in¬ 
tently,  I  reached  conclusions  which  I 
thought  necessary  to  report  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  I  cabled  for 


an  appointment  with  the  President  and 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower  received  me.  I 
could  not  have  asked  for  more  cordial¬ 
ity;  neither  could  I  have  expected  or 
have  received  more  courteous  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  suggestions  I 
made.  The  President  twice  extended, 
by  his  own  suggestion,  the  conference 
which  eventually  lasted  45  minutes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  the 
President  requested  me  to  submit  a 
memorandum  of  my  views.  I  submitted 
a  memorandum  to  him  on  November  19, 
1958.  I  did  not  make  the  contents  of 
the  memorandum  public  because  it  was 
submitted  for  the  private  use  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  15  months  have  elapsed, 
however,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  public,  and  in  a  moment  I 
shall  read  the  memorandum  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  this  whole  complex  and  vexa¬ 
tious  field  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  of 
nuclear  weapons  policy,  and  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  I  have  sought  to  be  helpful  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
tremendous  and  frightful  responsibili¬ 
ties.  There  are  times  on  other  subjects 
when  I  have  had  my  partisan  moments. 
Indeed,  some  might  say  that  I  have  upon 
occasion  been  a  strident  partisan.  I  have 
no  apology  to  make  for  that.  Such  is  at 
times  necessary  in  the  operation  of  our 
two-party  system.  However,  in  this  deli¬ 
cate  field,  in  which  the  security  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  the  free  world  is  involved, 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  touch, 
of  partisanship  in  my  action  or  attitude. 
I  should  like  to  note  also  that  this  mem¬ 
orandum  was  submitted  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  memorandum,  dated  November  19, 
1958,  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Nuclear  Tests, 
two  essentials  are  involved:  (1)  The  moral 
and  political  position  of  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  U.S.  military  strength  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets. 

The  U.S.  delegation  would  seem  to  be  nego¬ 
tiating  toward  an  unattainable  goal.  If  so, 
we  must  face  the  prospect  of  a  failure  of  the 
Conference,  for  which  we  would  suffer  propa¬ 
ganda  blame,  or  an  unfavorable  agreement. 

The  Russians  plainly  seek  to  pressure  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  into 
agreeing  to  stop  all  tests  for  all  time  without 
accepting  effective  inspection.  If  they  fail  in 
this,  they  will  seek  to  blame  the  United 
States  for  failure  of  the  Conference.  Soviet 
success  in  either  respect  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  U.S.  interest. 

Mounting  fears  of  radioactive  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  air  is  Russia’s  most  powerful 
propaganda  weapon  against  us. 

The  United  States  can  strengthen  her 
moral  and  political  position  by  seizing  the 
initiative  to  stop  radioactive  contamination 
of  the  world’s  atmosphere.  This  can  be  done 
without  the  establishment  of  the  cumber¬ 
some,  if  not  entirely  impractical  system  of 
inspection  and  control  proposed  by  tech¬ 
nical  efficiency  experts  in  detection  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  detonations. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  that 
the  President  announce  the  unconditional 
and  unilateral  cessation*  of  all  nuclear  tests 
In  the  earth’s  atmosphere  for  a  specific  pe¬ 
riod,  say  3  years,  ask  similar  action  by  other 
nuclear  powers,  and  suggest  that  the  Geneva 
Conference  proceed  Immediately  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  among  the  nuclear  powers  for  a  per¬ 
manent  stoppage  of  atmospheris  tests. 


Thereafter,  the  Conference  can  proceed  to 
negotiate  for  the  discontinuance  of  other 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests — under¬ 
ground,  outer  space,  and  suboceanic — with 
an  adequate  system  of  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol,  making  the  necessary  exceptions  for 
threshold  and  space  tests.  Technicians  have 
advised  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  im¬ 
proved  low-yield  weapons  through  under¬ 
ground  tests  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
conduct  tests  beyond  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
The  argument  for  cessation  of  these  types 
of  tests  is  essentially  an  argument  for  dis¬ 
armament  and  can  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  involved  problem  of  disarma¬ 
ment. 

The  course  of  action  herein  recommended 
has  the  possibility  of  bringing  three  im¬ 
portant  advantages  to  the  United  States: 
(I)  An  improvement  of  the  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world;  (2)  the  drawing  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  antisocial  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  for  which  the  United  States  is 
being  sorely  blamed,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
other  types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  on 
the  other;  (3)  possibly  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  successful  conference  at  Geneva  or, 
at  least,  mitigating  or  saving  the  United 
States  from  blame  for  its  failure. 

Since  the  Conference  evolved  from  the 
President’s  pronouncement  of  August  22, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  United  States  can  be 
disassociated  from  either  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  Conference.  Our  prestige  and 
responsibility  are  involved. 

Moreover,  one  important  forward  step 
toward  peace  and  international  cooperation 
might  lead  to  others  in  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  memorandum  was 
prepared  15  months  ago.  It  reflected  the 
earnest,  considered  judgment  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  should 
like  now  to  discuss  this  entire  question. 
I  may  say  that  since  presenting  the 
memorandum  I  have  had  occasion  to 
talk  with  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  Herter,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  my 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  many  others.  It  is 
a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  con¬ 
centrated  study. 

The  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
is  a  matter  which  is  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world.  The  solution  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volves,  on  the  one  hand,  as  I  stated  in 
the  memorandum,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  of  the  world  in 
promoting  political  and  military  morality 
and  the  principles  of  humanity,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which 
the  problem  is  resolved  will  affect  our 
military  strength  and  that  of  our  allies 
compared  with  that  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
her  satellites. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  fully  understood  by  a  great  many 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  a  subject  about 
which  public  discussion  is  sometimes  in¬ 
fluenced  by  strong  emotions.  It  is  a 
problem  for  which  we  must  attempt  to 
seek  a  solution,  but  one  as  to  which  we 
dare  not  let  our  desire  for  political  agree¬ 
ment  blind  us  to  scientific  and  military 
realities. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  the  U.S. 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  be  re¬ 
appraised  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist ;  that  we  publicly  and  clearly  define 
our  objectives;  and  that  we  promote 
public  discussion  and  debate  upon  the 
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factors  involved.  It  is  my  purpose  and 
my  hope  to  contribute  to  this  public  dis¬ 
cussion  and  public  understanding  as  best 
I  can.  I  had  planned  to  speak  upon  this 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  sev¬ 
eral  times  heretofore,  but  have  been  dis¬ 
suaded  from  doing  so  because  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  pending  negotiations.  Now 
that  the  Conference  in  Geneva  appears 
to  be  stalemated  and,  after  15  months, 
the  situation  still  appears  to  be  as  I  de¬ 
scribed  it  on  November  19,  1958, 1  should 
like  to  contribute,  as  best  I  can,  to  public 
discussion  and  understanding  of  this 
subject. 

What  is  the  objective  of  U.S.  policy  in 
this  field?  What  kind  of  agreement  do 
we  seek  relative  to  the  cessation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  tests?  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  minimum  objective  should  be  to  seek 
an  enforcible  agreement  which  will, 
first,  stop  the  discharge  of  poisonous, 
radioactive  fallout  into  the  atmosphere 
which  all  must  breathe;  second,  achieve 
an  agreement  between  nuclear  powers 
on  discontinuance  of  weapons  tests  which 
can  be  subject  to  adequate  inspection, 
detection,  and  control;  third,  provide  a 
sound  basis  and  an  example  in  experi¬ 
ence  which  could  lead,  and  which  we 
hope  would  lead,  to  progress  in  bringing 
about  meaningful  effective  disarmament. 
These  are  laudable  objectives  toward 
which  we  must  continue  to  press. 

There  is  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
premise  that  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  designed  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  will  endanger 
our  national  security  unless  there  are 
in  being  scientific  equipment,  effective 
procedures,  and  a  political  mechanism 
to  insure  that  the  agreement  is  not  vio¬ 
lated.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
in  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this 
subject,  we  may  be  placing  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  being  forced  to  accept  an 
agreement  which,  in  fact,  will  be  unen- 
forcible,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  be 
assessed  the  blame  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  failure  to  reach  an  agreement, 
on  the  other. 

In  the  memorandum  of  November  19, 
1958,  to  the  President,  I  said; 

The  Russians  plainly  seek  to  pressure  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  into 
agreeing  to  stop  all  tests  for  all  time,  with¬ 
out  effective  inspection.  If  they  fail  in  this, 
they  will  seek  to  blame  the  United  States 
for  failure  of  the  conference.  Soviet  success 
in  either  respect  would  be  detrimental  to 
U.S.  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  international  blame 
for  failure  of  the  nuclear  weapons  test 
conference  in  Geneva  is  a  serious  matter. 
If  assessed  against  the  United  States,  it 
would  seriously  impair  our  position  and 
prestige.  The  alternative  .seems  now  to 
be  an  unenforcible  and  unwise  agree¬ 
ment.  Acceptance  by  our  representatives 
of  an  unwise  agreement,  in  itself  would 
pose  two  types  of  hazard:  One,  that  the 
Senate  accept  it;  two,  that  the  Senate 
reject  it.  Either  course  would  entail 
dangers  and  hazards  for  the  United 
States. 

I  thought  and  sincerely  believed  in  No- 
vetnber  1958  that  President  Eisenhower 
could  then  have  seized  the  initiative,  by 
not  only  proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
contamination  of  the  world’s  air,  but  also 


by  saying,  “We  have  stopped.”  He  could 
then  have  invited  all  other  nuclear  pow¬ 
ers  to  join  us  in  this  action.  If  they  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so,  upon  them  would  rest  the 
responsibility  for  further  contamination 
of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Subsequent 
events  have  confirmed  and  strengthened 
my  views. 

Mr.  President,  the  phenomenon  of 
global  fallout  of  radioactive  particles  re¬ 
sulting  from  nuclear  explosions  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  a  significant  prob¬ 
lem  only  after  initiation  of  the  testing  of 
hydrogen  bombs  in  1952.  Last  year,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  released  its 
estimates  of  the  fission  yield  of  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  through 
1958.  There  is  still  some  considerable 
uncertainty,  however,  about  the  total 
volume  of  poisonous  substances  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  stratosphere  as  a  result  of  tests 
already  conducted,  about  how  long  it  will 
take  these  substances  to  drift  down  to 
the  lower  atmosphere,  and  about  their 
precise  effect. 

In  1956,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  issued  a  report  which  served  to 
call  attention  to  the  potential  fallout 
hazard  of  weapons  testing.  I  believe  it 
fair  to  say  that  that  report,  as  well  as 
the  one  issued  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Medical  Research  Council,  raised  more 
questions  than  it  answered.  Hearings 
held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  1957  and  again  in  1959  added 
some  new  facts  to  our  meager  store  of 
information  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  neither  a  scien¬ 
tist  nor  a  technician.  I  do  not  know  the 
precise  degree  of  the  danger  which  ex¬ 
ists  or  which  may  exist  if  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  level  substantially  similar  to 
that  of  the  past  5  years.  However,  what¬ 
ever  the  degree  of  danger  which  may 
actually  exist,  suffice  it  to, say  for  the 
benefit  of  this  discussion  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  world  the 
danger  is  real,  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  fear  is  stark. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  developed  the  atomic  bomb. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  used  it.  To 
this  day  the  United  States  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  which  has  used  it.  In  our  view,  the 
use  of  the  atomic  weapon  was  justified  by 
its  contribution  to  the  early  termination 
of  hostilities  in  World  War  II,  thereby 
saving  the  lives  of  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  soldiers,  Japanese 
soldiers,  and  Japanese  civilians.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  persons  automatically 
associate  the  problem  of  radioactive  fall¬ 
out  with  the  U.S.  development  and  use 
of  atomic  weapons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  imposes  upon  the  United  States  a 
moral  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  fallout 
hazard. 

The  problem  of  fallout,  although  re¬ 
lated  to  disarmament,  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  disarmament.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  fallout  from  tests  is  far  easier  to 
solve  and  its  solution  poses  far  less  seri¬ 
ous  hazards  to  our  national  security.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  the  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  arises  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  explosions.  An  effective  ban  on 
further  atmospheric  explosions  would 


eliminate  further  contamination  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  As  I  shall  explain  later  in  more 
detail,  an  agreement  limited  to  this  type 
of  tests  is  enforcible  with  equipment 
and  procedures  now  in  being  and  now  in 
operation ;  and  which  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  some  10  or  12  years. 

The  overall  problem  of  disarmament 
is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of 
ending  fallout  from  tests.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  on  General  Disarmament  is  to  begin 
in  Geneva  about  the  15th  of  next  month. 
The  success  or  the  failure  of  the  Weapons 
Test  Conference  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  course  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference.  A  com¬ 
plete  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  is 
essentially  a  matter  related  to  disarma¬ 
ment  and  a  part  of  disarmament. 

Enforcement  problems  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  stop  all  tests  are  vastly  more 
complex  than  those  related  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  covering  only  atmospheric  tests. 
A  complete  test  ban,  we  are  told,  would 
hamper,  if  not  prevent,  the  development 
of  small  nuclear  weapons,  and  possibly 
defense  mechanisms,  too. 

Obviously,  the  discontinuance  of  our 
own  development  program  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  would  enable  the  Russians  to 
continue  theirs  clandestinely  would  be 
dangerous.  Moreover,  the  American 
people  have  been  conditioned,  through 
the  administration  of  former  President 
Truman  and  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  to  the  necessity  of  ade¬ 
quate  inspection  and  control  mechan¬ 
isms  being  a  vital  part  of  an  agreement 
on  disarmament  or  test  stoppage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  limit  the  production 
or  use  of  those  weapons  already  in  being. 

We  have  been  endeavoring,  since  1946, 
to  find  some  effective  means  for  con¬ 
trolling  these  awesome  instruments  for 
destruction.  Unfortunately,  our  efforts 
toward  meaningful  disarmament  have 
amounted  to  lottle  more  than  an  exercise 
in  futility. 

The  requirements  for  inspection  to  de¬ 
tect  a  nuclear  test  explosion  under¬ 
ground  or  in  extremely  high  altitudes 
pose  great  difficulties,  as  I  shall  show 
later.  They  are  as  nothing,  however, 
when  compared  to  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
suring  that  nuclear  warheads  have 
actually  been  destroyed,  even  if  political 
conditions  for  agreement  for  their 
destruction  can  be  agreed  upon.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  necessarily  involves  limitation  of 
the  means  of  delivery,  as .  well  as  of 
nuclear  components.  Since  nuclear 
weapon  test  delivery  systems  usually 
have  a  dual  capacility,  nuclear  or  con¬ 
ventional,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  iso¬ 
late  nuclear  disarmament  from  conven¬ 
tional  disarmament  measures. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  actual  nuclear 
disarmament  and  discontinuance  of  tests 
which  do  not  involve  the  antisocial 
aspect  of  contamination  of  the  world’s 
atmosphere  are  essentially  a  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  disarmament.  I 
trust  that  our  representative  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Disarmament  Conference,  Mr. 
Eaton,  will  have  occasion  to  ponder  this 
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effort  on  my  part  to  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  this  vexatious  subject. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  step  taken  now — even  at  this  late 
date — would  offer  some  greater  hope 
than  now  exists  for  success  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Disarmament  Conference. 

I  should  like  now  to  read  once  more 
the  final  sentence  in  the  memorandum 
which  I  submitted  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  November  1958 : 

Moreover,  one  important  forward  step  to¬ 
ward  peace  and  international  cooperation 
might  lead  to  others  in  our  time. 

Nuclear  disarmament,  even  if  attain¬ 
able,  without  simultaneous  limitation  on 
conventional  arms  would  raise  serious 
questions  about  U.S.  defense  posture. 
Since  1953  the  administration  has 
placed  increasing  reliance  upon  the  con¬ 
cept  of  massive  retaliation,  or  deter¬ 
rence,  with  nuclear  weapons.  We  are 
told  now  that  there  is  no  deterrent  gap. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  but  whatever  it  means,  our  defense 
efforts  in  this  regard  have  been  carried 
forward  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
forces  capable  of  fighting  with  conven¬ 
tional  weapons.  The  elimination,  or  sig¬ 
nificant  limitation  upon  the  use,  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  place  our  forces 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  if  opposed  by 
the  overwhelming  concentration  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Communist  bloc  nations. 

In  citing  these  obstacles  to  meaning¬ 
ful  disarmament,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  aban¬ 
don  our  efforts  in  this  field.  Quite  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  suggested  that  our 
goals  be  reappraised  and  redefined  and 
that  we  fixe  for  ourselves  goals  which 
are,  in  our  opinion,  reaaonably  attain¬ 
able. 

The  goal  of  complete  stoppage  of  all 
nuclear  tests  for  all  time,  with  adequate 
inspection  and  control,  is  simply  not  now 
attainable.  Why?  Because  the  Soviet 
representatives  will  not  even  agree  with 
our  own  scientific  experts  about  a  state¬ 
ment  of  scientific  facts.  Nor  have  they 
ever  agreed,  or  indicated  that  they 
would  agree,  to  the  principle  of  free  and 
adequate  international  inspection  of 
suspicious  events  occurring  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  one  has  yet  mentioned  at  the  con¬ 
ference  table  the  necessity  of  bringing 
Red  China  into  an  effective  and  adequate 
inspection  and  control  mechanism, 
though  I  must  say,  to  his  credit.  Secre¬ 
tary  Herter  recently  made  a  statement 
respecting  this  matter. 

I  cite  these  obstacles  only  to  empha¬ 
size  that  we  should  not  undertake  more 
in  this  direction  than  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  adequate  safeguards.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  gamble  on  Russian  sin¬ 
cerity.  To  do  so  would  be  to  accept  a 
Russian  promise  at  face  value,  if  it  has 
any  face  value.  Our  experiences  in  this 
regard  have  not  been  such  as  to  instill 
confidence  in  Soviet  propaganda  extol¬ 
ling  their  desire  for  peace. 

With  this  background,  I  should  like 
to  review  briefly  events  immediately 
leading  up  to  the  stalemated  conference 
in  Geneva  on  test  discontinuance. 

In  the  summer  of  1958  technical  ex¬ 
perts  representing  the  nuclear  powers 


met  in  Geneva  to  discuss  existing  means 
for  detecting  nuclear  explosions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  conference,  its  par¬ 
ticipants  reported  their  agreement,  with 
certain  important  reservations,  that  by 
establishing  a  system  of  detection  and 
inspection  posts  located  at  strategic 
points,  it  would  be  possible  to  detect 
nuclear  explosions  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  This  report  indicated  that  a 
system  of  detection  was  feasible,  again 
with  reservations  and  limitations,  pro¬ 
vided  agreement  could  be  reached  at  po¬ 
litical  levels  for  its  establishment  and 
operation.  Later  in  these  remarks  I 
shall  refer  in  more  detail  to  the  report 
of  this  conference  of  experts. 

Following  the  report  of  the  experts 
who  met  at  Geneva,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  August  22,  1958,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  United  States  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  suspend  all  nuclear  tests  for  1 
year  beginning  October  31, 1958,  provided 
the  other  nuclear  powers  were  willing  to 
meet  at  that  time  to  negotiate  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  suspension  of  weapons  tests 
and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
national  control  system  based  on  the  ex¬ 
pert’s  report.  The  President’s  announce¬ 
ment  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
be  further  prepared,  as  a  part  of  the 
agreement,  to  continue  to  suspend  weap¬ 
ons  tests  on  a  year-to-year  basis  subject 
to  a  determination  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  that  the  inspection  system  is 
installed  and  working  and  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  is  being  made  in  reaching 
agreement  on  substantive  disarmament. 
The  current  Geneva  conference  evolved 
from  this  pronouncement  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  U.S.  proposal  embodied  a  call  for 
the  cessation  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests 
of  whatever  size  and  however  conducted. 
This  represented  a  drastic  reversal  of  the 
previous  publicly  announced  U.S.  policy. 
The  basis  for  this  change  in  policy — the 
justification  for  this  sharp  change  and 
reversal  in  official  policy — has  never  been 
publicly  revealed.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
matter  of  such  grave  import  could  well 
be  discussed  with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  asking  the 
Senator’s  consent  to  have  some  mate¬ 
rial  put  in  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  vision  he  is  expressing  this  after¬ 
noon  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  This  morn¬ 
ing’s  newspaper  carried  the  news  that 
the  Senator  was  going  to  make  this 
speech.  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  a  copy  of  it,  but  I  have  listened 
to  part  of  it.  I  know  the  Senator’s 
views. 

As  one  Senator,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  speech, 
because  the  Senator  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  he  is  not  afraid  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  I  think  is  not 
only  the  most  important  issue  facing 
the  American  people  but  also  the  most 
important  issue  facing  mankind. 

Unless  we  take  some  steps  forward 
along  the  line  suggested  this  afternoon 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  doubt 


whether  my  great,  great  grandchildren 
are  going  to  live  under  a  system  of  free¬ 
dom,  if  they  live  at  all,  because  I  simply 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  in 
our  time  to  erase  the  lessons  of  history. 
They  are  written  too  indelibly  in  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  any¬ 
thing  it  is  that  powerful  nations  such  as 
Russia  and  the  United  States  cannot  do 
what  they  are  doing  for  very  long  and 
survive. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  the  kind  of 
forward  looking  vision  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  is  expressing  this 
afternoon.  What  he  is  really  outlining 
to  us  is  a  paradox.  Surely,  we  have  to 
stay  strong  during  this  period  of  time 
that  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  work  out 
a  workable  disarmament  program.  That 
is  the  paradox.  We  have  to  come  to 
disarmament,  because  without  it  Russia 
and  the  United  States  cannot  possibly 
survive.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  his¬ 
tory  is  going  to  record  that  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  it  was  Russia  and  the  United 
States  leading  mankind  pell-mell  down 
the  highway  of  civilization  to  their  own 
destruction. 

No  one  can  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
think  that  two  powerful  nations  such  as 
the  United  States  and  Russia  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  into  a  nuclear  armaments 
race  the  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  pouring  and  will  continue  to 
pour,  if  the  process  is  not  stopped,  and 
have  permanent  peace. 

When  we  get  a  leader  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  who  is  willing 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  suggest  that  we  have  to  start  work¬ 
ing  out  some  concrete  program  toward 
successful  disarmament,  then  we  are 
better  off  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  we  must  start  with 
achievable  goals. 

Mi-.  MORSE.  We  must  start  with 
achievable  goals.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Forty-one  billion  dollars  or  forty-two 
billion  dollars  are  being  poured  into  this 
economy  today  for  military  expendi¬ 
tures.  Does  anyone  want  to  suggest 
this  is  a  free  economy?  There  is  no 
free  economy  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today.  The  economy  of  Amer¬ 
ica  today  is  basically  a  military  econ¬ 
omy,  with  a  great  many  businessmen  in 
America  subsidized  with  national  de¬ 
fense  expenditures.  Businessmen  are 
the  most  subsidized  group  in  America. 
The  business  subsidy  makes  the  subsidy 
which  the  farmers  get  look  like  eco¬ 
nomic  peanuts. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  $41  billion  to 
$42  billion  of  nonproductive  goods  being 
poured  by  military  expenditures  into  the 
American  economy  today,  what  would 
the  word  “prosperity”  really  sound  like? 

We  shall  not  have  any  true  prosperity 
when  that  prosperity  is  built  upon  be¬ 
tween  $41  billion  and  $42  billion  of  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures.  We  cannot  eat  the 
fruits  of  those  expenditures.  We  can¬ 
not  wear  them.  They  do  not  house  us. 
They  do  not  advance  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people. 

The  sad  feature  is  that  such  expendi¬ 
tures  advance  the  danger  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  there  are  not  very  many  politicians 
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who  are  willing  to  lead  with  their  chins, 
so  to  speak,  and  to  warn  the  American 
people — fat  with  false  prosperity  today, 
fat  with  luxury,  fat  with  complacency. 
The  American  people  need  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  great  danger  that  confronts 
them  as  we,  along  with  Russia,  lead 
mankind,  I  fear,  to  its  own  destruction 
by  building  up  a  nuclear  armaments  race 
which  cannot  be  squared  with  a  single 
moral  principle  we  teach  our  boys  and 
girls.  We  cannot  square  the  course  of 
action  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  a  single  moral,  religious  principle 
that  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  Christian,  that  it  is 
un-Christian.  It  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  teachings  of  my  Master.  If  I 
were  of  the  Jewish  faith,  I  should  say 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  be¬ 
lief  in  its  tenets,  either.  If  I  belonged 
to  any  other  religious  denomination,  I 
would  say  the  same  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  a  spir¬ 
itual  consciousness  of  the  course  of 
action  the  Nation  is  following  as  we  turn 
more  and  more  of  our  life  over  to  the 
military.  Here  is  one  Senator  who 
wants  to  go  along  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  lead  in  this  matter. 
As  the  Senator  says,  we  must  start  with 
achievable  goals,  but  we  must  start.  We 
are  not  starting.  We  are  walking  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  are  walking  in 
the  direction  toward  war.  There  are  not 
very  many  who  are  willing,  in  these  fat 
times,  to  warn  the  American  people  as 
to  what  the  great  danger  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  able  and  moving 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  him  that  my  deeply  held  con¬ 
viction  is  that  the  security,  the  welfare, 
and  the  future  greatness  of  the  United 
States  of  America  depend  as  much  upon 
its  moral  and  political  posture  in  the 
family  of  nations  as  upon  its  military 
strength.  Both,  it  seems  to  me,  are  im¬ 
portant. 

Throughout  this  delicate,  dangerous, 
important  undertaking  I  have  sought  to 
contribute  as  best  I  could  to  realistic 
public  discussion.  It  seemed  to  me  15 
months  ago  that  the  agreement  upon 
which  Russia  insisted  was  impractical. 
I  was  at  the  Conference  on  the  opening 
day,  and  as  the  record  will  show,  the  chief 
Russian  delegate,  Mr.  Tsarapkin  pro¬ 
posed,  in  his  very  first  statement,  that 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  agree  to  stop  all  tests  for  all  time, 
right  now.  He  said,  “We  have  a  treaty 
ready  to  sign.  We  will  talk  about  in¬ 
spection  later.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should 
start  with  is  the  antisocial — according  to 
many  experts,  highly  dangerous — dis¬ 
charge  of  radioactive  particles  into  the 
world’s  atmosphere.  If  we  could  achieve 
that  stoppage,  if  we  could  cleanse  our 
own  hands,  so  to  speak,  being  the  na¬ 
tion  which  has  contributed  most  to 
radioactive  contamination,  we  would  im¬ 
prove  our  moral  position  before  mankind 
by  saying  not  only,  “We  are  willing  to 
stop,”  but  “We  have  stopped.” 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thereafter,  after  inviting 
the  Russians  and  Great  Britain  to  join 
us  in  making  this  stoppage  permanent, 
we  could  negotiate  the  suspension  of 
tests  in  other  spheres,  underground,  out¬ 
er  space,  or  whatever — but  we  would 
have  stopped  the  one  serious  danger  to 
generations  of  the  future  from  radio¬ 
active  poisoning. 

'  I  share  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  the  deep  moral  and  religious 
convictions  he  expresses,  but  I  wish  to  say 
also  that  a  unilateral  disarmament  by 
the  United  States,  general  or  nuclear,  is 
dangerous;  and  I  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  take  the  responsibility  of  recom¬ 
mending  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  latter  point,  I 
want  it  definitely  understood  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
favor  any  unilateral  disarmament.  But 
I  wish  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Russia — because  I  think  the  United 
States  and  Russia  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  real  offenders  in  this  connection — 
would  rise  up  in  protest  against  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  rise  up  in  protest 
to  the  United  Nations  and  say  to  the 
United  Nations,  “Bring  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  before  the  bar  of  world 
opinion  through  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  have  the  United 
Nations  really  become  an  effective  force 
against  the  United  States  and  against 
Russia  in  regard  to  this  mad  armament 
race.”- 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  circumventing  the 
United  Nations  too  much,  and  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  the  United  Nations 
called  to  account  these  two  powerful 
nations,  my  country  and  Communist 
Russia,  and  directed  the  force  of  world 
opinion  against  both  nations  in  regard 
to  this  immoral  armament  race  into 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
leading  mankind. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  will 
resent  the  statement  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  has  just  made.  Some¬ 
one  must  be  willing  to  make  it,  because 
until  Russia  and  the  United  States  stop 
this  mad  armament  race  I  fear  that  we 
are  going  on  to  the  abyss,  and  that  civil¬ 
ization  will  fall  into  the  depths  of  a  new 
dark  age. 

Those  are  my  views.  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  expressing  them  today,  but  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  inspired  me 
by  the  leadership  he  has  displayed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  suggesting  that 
we  start  with  a  cessation  of  atomic  bursts 
which  are  creating  radioactivity,  which 
is  endangering,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  the  health  and  safety  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people. 

I  ask  Senators  to  go  with  me  to  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of^the  world  where  I  have 
been,  and  answer,  if  they  can,  the  criti¬ 
cisms  made  against  the  United  States 
because  of  the  atomic  testing  we  are  do¬ 
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ing.  It  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  say,  “Russia 
does  it,  too.”  I  happen  to  think  that 
both  countries,  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  ought  to  be  confronted  with  a 
united  world  opinion  against  them,  un¬ 
der  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to 
say  that  I  think  the  United  Nations 
ought  to  start  exercising  some  of  the 
jurisdiction  available  to  it  under-  the 
charter. 

The  .forthcoming  summit  conferences 
should  not  be  outside  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  but  under  the  canopy  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  presiding  as  the 
chairman  of  any  summit  conference. 
Why  should  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  West  Ger¬ 
many,  or  any  other  group  of  nations,  de¬ 
cide  to  get  together  and  have  a  summit 
conference  and  decide  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  the  solution  should  be? 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  history 
proves  will  happen.  We  have  the  old 
story  of  international  power  politics 
again.  That  sort  of  game  can  be  played 
for  a  few  generations,  but  all  during 
those  generations  small  nations  will  be 
resentful,  and  will  be  organizing  more 
and  more  against  nations  which  partici¬ 
pate  at  the  summit,  only  to  have  a  world 
war  break  forth  again,  as  it  always  has 
when  international  power  politics  have 
been  played  by  the  “big  boys.”  The 
weaker  nations  eventually  organize 
themselves  into  a  force  against  the  so- 
called  strong  nations,  and  the  world  is 
thrown  into  another  world  war. 

If  I  were  to  name  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  world  wars,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  the  international  power  politics 
which  conflicting,  powerful  nations  have 
played,  resulting  in  the  kind  of  aline- 
ment  of  forces  which  eventually  leads 
to  war. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  too  much 
time.  We  have  only  a  few  years  to  win 
the  fight  for  permanent  peace;  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  the  rest  of  the 
world  called  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  an  accounting  for  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  inexcusable,  immoral 
course  which  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  following  in  this  whole  matter 
of  nuclear  competition  and  armament. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  eloquently  stated 
views  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  are  provocative.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  his  attention  that  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  the  only 
nuclear  power,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  stockpile  sufficient  to  de¬ 
stroy  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  proposed  to 
deposit  all  of  its  nuclear  arms  with  an 
international  agency. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall 
that  that  proposal  was  called  the  Baruch 
plan.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  and  refused  to  cooperate  in  its 
implementation.  We  were  well  aware 
that  she  was  undertaking  to  develop  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  We  know  more  now  of 
her  technical  proficiency  than  we  then 
knew.  So  the  United  States  undertook 
the  course  which  the  able  Senator  has 
suggested,  but  with  no  avail.  The  able 
Senator  suggests  now  that  the  United 
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Nations  undertake — I  hope  I  understand 
correctly  the  Senator’s  suggestion — a 
program  of  inspection  and  control  and  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  public  opinion 
upon  all  nuclear  powers.  I  hope  I  am 
quoting  the  Senator’s  proposal  accu¬ 
rately. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
summary. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  would  endorse  that  objective 
if  the  force  of  public  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  each  country  could  be  brought 
to  bear  with  equal  effect  upon  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  actions  of  their  government. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  people  know 
very  little  about  the  actions  of  then  own 
government. 

As  of  now  we  do  not  know  and  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  Soviets 
have  discontinued  their  underground 
tests  and  outer  space  tests,  or  whether 
they  have  not.  If  the  United  States 
should  resume  testing,  even  with  the 
smallest  of  nuclear  devices,  it  would  be 
on  the  front  page  of  every  American 
newspaper.  - 

Indeed,  such  events  must  be  reported 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  reported  that  it  had  kept  in  re¬ 
pair  and  had  made  certain  improvements 
in  some  tunnels  in  Nevada,  That  was 
reported.  We  do  not  know,  nor  does  the 
United  Nations  know,  nor  does  anyone 
but  the  hierarchy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
know,  whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  sim¬ 
ilar  tunnels  or  whether  the  Soviets  have 
conducted  underground  tests  or  whether 
they  are  conducting  them  now.  These 
questions  present  practical  problems, 
problems  which  must  be  overcome  in 
order  to  achieve  the  noble  goal  which  the 
able  Senator  so  eloquently  presents. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Baruch  plan.  I  thought 
it  was  a  great  start.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right  that  we  ran  into  the  nonco¬ 
operative  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  he  mentions. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we 
did  not  carry  through,  that  we  have  not 
been  exercising  world  leadership  within 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
this  program  that  we  could  have  been 
exercising. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  we 
left  it  to  Khrushchev  to  make  the  dis¬ 
armament  speech  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  I  believe  the  President  should 
have  made  it  a  long  time  before  that. 
We  missed  a  great  opportunity  there  in 
our  offensive  for  peace.  I  believe  we 
should  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  United 
Nations  by  way  of  an  American  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  for  an  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  what  purpose? 
For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  heads  of 
all  states,  large  and  small,  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  lay  before 
the  world  the  proposal  of  each  country 
for  peace — their  blueprint  for  peace. 


It  is  possible  that  we  might  get  from 
the  head  of  one  of  the  smaller  States  in 
the  United  Nations  the  best  plan;  at  any 
rate,  we  should  focus  world  opinion  on 
such  a  conference,  and  give  asurance  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  would 
back  up  the  findings  of  that  conference, 
and  that  we  would  go  along  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
seek  peace;  at  the  same  time  attention 
would  be  focused  on  who  might  be — and 
the  Senator  and  I  suspect  who  it  would 
be — the  Russians  and  the  Communist 
segment  of  the  world — dragging  their 
heels  and  trying  to  distort  and  misrepre¬ 
sent  what  we  are  proposing. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
get  in  back  of  a  peace  offensive  and  get 
ourselves  out  of  the  position  where  we  are 
being  charged  with  being  on  a  war  of¬ 
fensive.  We  must  really  subject  our¬ 
selves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  on  this  armament  subject  in  the 
interest  of  freedom  and  peace.  If  Russia 
does  not  come  along,  we  will  prove  what 
the  Senator  and  I  suspect,  and  what  I 
said  at  the  time,  that  the  Khrushchev 
speech  sounded  fine,  but  what  is  he  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  by  way  of  implementation? 
That  is  the  test.  What  is  he  willing  to 
accept  by  way  of  enforcing  a  disarm¬ 
ament  program  both,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  says,  with  respect  to  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons?  We  should 
be  bringing  to  bear  on  Mr.  Khrushchev 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion  through 
the  United  Nations,  because  we  will  not 
have  permanent  peace  until  we  get  a 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  dis¬ 
armament  program  adopted. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  as  long  as  I  did.  However,  it  is 
his  fault.  He  stimulated  me  to  these 
observations.  He  touched  on  a  view  of 
mine  that  I  believe  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  survival  of  my  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  fault  of  which 
I  am  proud. 

I  wish  to  make  one  additional  point  in 
response  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  suggested,  in  November  1958, 
a  step  which  I  think  could  have  been 
taken  then  with  greater  profit  and 
greater  hope  of  contributing  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  effective  disarmament  than  if 
the  same  step  should  be  taken  now.  But 
even  now  I  once  again  make  the  same 
proposal  of  an  objective  which  can  be 
achieved  by  action  which  the  United 
States  can  safely  take.  It  is  action 
which,  if  emulated  by  the  other  nuclear 
powers,  would  constitute  an  example  of 
international  cooperation  among  the  nu¬ 
clear  powers,  and  which  would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  engendering  confidence  in  each 
other.  It  would  constitute  an  example 
of  cooperation  which  would  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  the  course  of  a  general  disarm¬ 
ament  conference.  I  again  propose  that 
we  stop  unconditionally  for  some  pe¬ 
riod — the  longer  the  better — the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world.  If  Russia  agrees  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  we  have  at  hand  the  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  a  violation  of  the  agreement. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust  among  nations  is  not 
achieved  by  one  grand  assault.  Confi¬ 
dence  is  achieved  step  by  step. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  outstanding  contribution  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  difficult  field  of  the  control 
of  nuclear  energy  explosions.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  on  the  right  track.  I  think 
he  was  on  the  right  track  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  when  he  first  proposed  this 
matter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  support  him  fully  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  taken  today. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  mentioned 
the  subject  of  disarmament,  but  I  think 
his  view  is  perhaps  a  little  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  my  own,  in  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  concerned  that  we 
must  move  by  small  steps  to  achieve 
practical  limited  agreements  before  we 
make  efforts  to  achieve  broader  agree¬ 
ments.  But  I  submit  to  him  for  his  con¬ 
sideration  and  comment  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  with  which  I  am 
in  accord,  that  the  United  States  must 
also  redouble  its  efforts  to  achieve  total 
and  permanent  controlled  disarmament 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  that  connection,  I  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  83,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  26  Members  of  this  body, 
including  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  pres¬ 
ent  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  myself.  That  resolution, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  subject  of  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  this  session — and  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  sponsors  of 
the  resolution — calls  for  the  convening 
of  a  United  Nations  Charter  Review 
Conference  no  later  than  1962,  .to  make 
a  drastic  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  the  light  of  current  world 
conditions.  The  resolution  calls  upon 
the  President  to  initiate  high-level  stud¬ 
ies  to  determine  what  the  United  States 
position  toward  charter  revision  should 
be.  Finally,  it  calls  upon  our  represent¬ 
atives  to  present  at  future  general  dis¬ 
armament  conferences  specific  proposals 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  war. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nuclear 
power  which  has  not  accepted  total  and 
permanent  disarmament  under  adequate 
international  safeguards  as  its  goal  and 
put  forward  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
achieve  that  end,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
disgrace.  The  British  have  done  it.  The 
Russians  have  done  it.  We  have  not 
done  it.  If  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  disarmament  report  furnished  the 
President  by  Mr.  Coolidge  are  correct,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  at  the  10-nation 
disarmament  conference  convening  in 
Geneva  next  month. 

I  believe  the  full  weight  of  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Senate  should  be 
brought  to  bear  through  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  together  with  what  other 
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steps  the  Senators  may  think  desirable, 
to  get  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead 
in  efforts  to  achieve  total  and  perma¬ 
nent  controlled  disarmament. 

In  saying  this,  I  should  like  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  to  understand  that 
I  fully  appreciate  the  important  and 
practical  step  he  is  taking  today.  I  sup¬ 
port  him  100  percent  in  that  regard.  But 
I  feel  we  must  move  further  than  that. 

Looking  around  the  Chamber,  I  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  only  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  KuchelL  Frankly,  I  think 
that  our  party,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
has  a  definite  obligation  to  urge  our 
Govex-nment  to  make  greater  efforts  in 
the  arms  control  field  before  the  year  is 
out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  able  and  eloquent 
comments.  I  am  aware  of  and  feel 
keenly  the  necessity  of  effoi*ts  to  achieve 
the  broader  objective  of  general  dis¬ 
armament.  But  in  order  to  move  fur¬ 
ther,  I  think  we  must  first  make  a  start. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
coi'rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Impractical  solutions, 
unachievable  goals,  and  political  propa¬ 
ganda  regarding  this  overall  problem, 
serve  to  raise  false  hopes  in  the  world, 
hopes  which  are  later  to  be  dashed  on 
the  realities  of  the  cold  war  struggle. 
To  the  extent  that  we  raise  hopes  that 
total  disarmament  may  become  a  reality 
overnight,  we  take  the  risk  of  being 
assessed  the  blame  for  failing  to  bring 
it  about,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  of  being  pressured  into  sign¬ 
ing  an  agreement  which  fails  adequately 
to  safeguard  our  security. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  fact  that  in  his  speech  to  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Khrushchev  first  proposed 
total  disannament.  But  if  we  read  the 
speech  carefully,  and  further  on,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  says  this  will  take  time. 
Meanwhile,  what  does  he  propose?  I 
think  this  part  of  the  speech  must  have 
been  read  at  the  White  House  on  Friday, 
and  in  the  State  Department  on  Satur¬ 
day.  He  proposed,  first,  the  cessation  of 
all  weapons  tests;  and  then,  if  I  recall 
coi’rectly,  he  listed  a  neutral  zone  in 
Western  Em'ope,  which  it  seems  to  me 
raises  the  Berlin  problem  once  again. 
Next,  he  proposed  that  all  foreign  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  Europe. 

So  we  see  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  made 
a  political  propaganda  pitch  for  total 
disarmament,  which  even  he  said  was 
not  immediately  achievable. 

Meanwhile,  he  outlined  courses  which, 
if  the  United  States  adopted  them  with¬ 
out  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  and 
without  adequate  safeguards  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  assure  the  keeping  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  might  be  very  dangerous  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  wisdom  of  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  would  reread  Mr. 


Khrushchev’s  speech,  however,  he  would 
find  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  his 
plan  for  total  and  permanent  disarma¬ 
ment  would  take  4  years,  and  would  be 
accompanied  at  each  of  three  stages  of 
disarmament  with  the  controls  and  in¬ 
spection  which  that  stage  required.  I 
regret  that  the  press  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  report  that  the  Soviet  plan  did 
call  for  controls  during  the  first  two 
stages  of  disarmament.  But  Khrushchev 
did  propose  such  controls  in  his  U.N. 
speech,  and  he  repeated  and  amplified 
this  aspect  of  his  disarmament  plan  at 
his  final  press  conference  in  the  United 
States  on  September  27. 

Sehvyn  Lloyd,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
also  put  forward  at  the  U.N.  last  Septem¬ 
ber  a  plan  for  total  and  permanent  dis¬ 
armament  to  be  achieved  in  three  stages, 
including  pi'oposals  to  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  machinery  to  maintain  the 
peace  in  a  disarmed  world.  I  regret  that 
that  proposal  did  not  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  press. 

In  think  the  Senator  fi’om  Tennessee 
will  agree  that  Khrushchev  then  said 
that  if  the  nations  in  what  we  call  the 
free  world,  or  in  what  he  calls  the  capi¬ 
talist  world,  were  unwilling  to  meet  him 
halfway  with  total  and  permanent  dis¬ 
armament,  then  as  a  less  attractive  step 
in  the  interim,  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  certain  partial  disaimament  meas¬ 
ures. 

I  am  making  this  point  now  because 
I  think  there  is  widespread  misunder¬ 
standing  in  American  public  opinion  and 
in  the  American  press  as  to  just  what 
Khrushchev  and  Selwyn  Lloyd  did  say, 
and  as  to  how  very  negative  the  reply 
and  the  attitude  and  the  posture  of  our 
country  has  been,  following  proposals 
which  I  believe  should  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  pi'omptly  and  in  good  faith. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  in  any  way 
that  I  am  in  disagreement  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as 
to  either  our  ultimate  objectives  or  as 
to  our  methods  of  achieving  them.  I 
think  all  these  measures  have  to  go  along 
side  by  side.  But  my  strong  view  is  that 
we  are  the  laggards,  whereas  we  should 
be  the  leaders,  in  the  whole  field  of 
disarmament. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

We  are  not  the  laggards  in  sincerity. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Khrushchev 
proposal  envisages  on  its  face  progres¬ 
sive  steps  in  disai'mament  over  a  period 
of  4  years,  as  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out,  and 
to  include  complete  abolition  of  arms 
and  armed  forces,  defense  ministries, 
military  service  academies,  and  all  mili¬ 
tary  appropriations.  The  proposal  is  re- 
jnarkably  devoid  of  details.  Reference  is 
made  to  an  international  control  body 
whose  functions  and  powers — and  now 
I  quote  fi’om  his  speech — “shall  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  nature  of  the  disarmament 
measures  being  carried  out.  Upon  the 
attainment  of  complete  disarmament, 
the  control  body  shall  have  free  access 
to  all  objects  under  control.” 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  recognize,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  just  what  measure  of  inspection  is 
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actually  contemplated  by  the  Russian 
Premier.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  un¬ 
der  this  proposal,  inspection  would  not 
become  effective  until  after  disarmament 
was  already  supposed  to  have  occurred. 

Our  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Russians  justifies  our  insistence  that 
each  preliminai-y  item  in  a  disai’mament 
proposal  be  fully  verified  before  the  next 
step  is  taken.  Anything  less  would  con¬ 
stitute,  as  I  see  it,  wholly  unjustified  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  intentions  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

One  condition  precedent  for  effective 
mutual  disarmament  is  mutual  confi¬ 
dence.  One  essential  requirement  of  a 
sound  position  to  be  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Government  is  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  rectitude  of 
the  position  taken.  So  I  suggest  to  my 
able  friend  that  we  need  to  go  further 
and  faster;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
start,  and  we  must  first  achieve  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  to  build  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  which  v/ill  enable  us  to  take  the 
next  step. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  good  friend,  the 
Senator  fi-om  Tennessee,  has  read  one 
quotation  fi’om  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  before  me 
at  the  moment  the  other  quotation,  to 
which  I  referred  a  minute  or  two  ago, 
which  definitely  stated  that  the  inspec¬ 
tion  controls  would  take  hold  as  the  dis¬ 
armament  progressed,  and  not  at  the 
end.  I  shall  fui’nish  that  quotation  to 
my  friend  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  impoi’tant  point  here  is  that  it  is 
now  our  turn  to  speak.  Khrushchev  has 
made  a  proposal.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  made  a  proposal.  What  do  we  think 
wrong  with  them?  What  implementa¬ 
tion  do  we  think  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  effective?  What  inspection 
conti’ols  do  we  insist  upon?  What  do 
we  propose  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  peace 
if  nations  do  disarm. 

I  say  that  it  is  our  obligation  to  come 
up  with  the  answers  to  these  questions 
if  we  ai’e  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
desire  to  achieve  woidd  peace  under  the 
rule  of  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  I  do  not  know  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  position  of  the  U.S.  representative 
who  is  soon  to  depart  for  Geneva;  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  its 
adequacy  or  its  soundness.  I  hope  the 
objectives  will  be  realistically  set,  and  I 
hope  that  our  position  will  be  sincerely 
taken — as  we  have  every  right  to  believe 
will  be  the  case. 

As  the  able  Senator  has  suggested,  al¬ 
most  without  exception  in  l’ecent  years 
we  have  allowed  the  Communists  to  seize 
and  to  maintain  the  propaganda  offen¬ 
sive  for  peace,  although  no  other  nation 
or  no  other  people  on  earth  love  or  de- 
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sire  peace  more  avidly  than  do  the 
American  people;  no  other  people  on 
earth  have  sacrificed  as  much  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  freedom  or  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  peace  to  the  extent  that 
the  American  people  did  when  they  were 
willing — although  then  the  United  States 
was  the  only  nation  which  had  nuclear 
weapons — to  deposit  all  of  them  in  the 
control  of  an  international  agency. 

Yet,  the  Russians  have  seized  the 
propaganda  initiative  for  peace.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  get  into  the 
position  of  merely  reacting  to  Soviet 
proposals.  We  are  somewhat  in  that 
situation  now,  with  the  disarmament 
conference  coming  up  and,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  with  the  apparent  stalemate 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  testing  confer¬ 
ence. 

To  some,  it  appears  that  the  Soviets 
are  calling  for  total  disarmament,  while 
we  appear  to  be  hanging  back,  without 
any  proposals  of  our  own.  We  have 
failed  to  proclaim,  and  to  initiate  clearly, 
policy  decisions  of  our  Government 
which  reflect  our  interest  in  measures  re¬ 
lated  to  disarmament. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  the  hope,  the  wish,  and  the  prayer 
that  our  course  will  be  clear,  that  our 
goal  will  be  achievable,  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement  of  it  will  lead  to  an 
enduring  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  if  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
jng], 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  this  will  be  my  last  interruption. 

I  wish  to  Record  to  show  that  not  only 
do  I  associate  myself  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said 
in  this  colloquy,  but  I  say  “Amen”  to  all 
that  he  said. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
are  very  far  apart  from  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  In  my  opinion,  any  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  our  remarks  this  afternoon 
may  reflect  a  difference  of  opinion  is  by 
way  of  a  difference  of  approach  to  the 
second  step  which  has  been  discussed 
here  this  afternoon.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  are  completely  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  regard  to 
the  atomic-testing  matter. 

I  wish  to  make  this  observation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  remark  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  made  about  the  sincerity  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States:  We  do  not  have  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  our  sincerity;  we  know  we  are 
sincere.  But  millions  and  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  do  not  believe  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is — as  was  brought  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania — that  we 
still  have  not  come  forward  with  an  un¬ 
equivocal  commitment  for  total  disar¬ 
mament,  and  we  still  have  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  the  entire  matter  to  the 
United  Nations’  jurisdiction  and  control; 
we  are  still  in  a  bilateral  negotiation  with 
Russia,  as  we  have  been  time  and  time 
and  time  again. 


We  shall  not  get  anywhere  by  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  course.  We  shall  not  get  any¬ 
where  in  this  field  until  a  third  party 
with  authority  comes  between  the  two 
disputants,  and  says,  in  effect,  and  very 
frankly,  “This  is  the  way  it  is  going  to 
be.” 

I  think  it  is  through  such  a  procedure, 
under  a  system  of  international  justice, 
by  the  rule  of  law  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  we  have 
any  hope  of  saving  mankind. 

Khrushchev  made  the  speech.  I  have 
the  same  reservations  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  about  Khrushchev’s  mo¬ 
tives  and  designs;  but  where  were  we 
after  that  speech?  What  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  had  to  take  the  offensive  for 
peace  away  from  Khrushchev. 

Why  did  we  not  get  before  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the 
world,  to  come  forward  now,  under  the 
canopy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  set  up  a  program  for  total 
disarmament,  and  to  say  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Russia,  “Take  it  or  leave  it, 
and  if  you  leave  it,  then  we  will  know 
who  it  is  that  seeks  to  throw  the  world 
into  the  possibility  of  another  war?” 

I  think  we  have  just  about  reached 
that  point  in  world  affairs.  That  is  what 
I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  impolit- 
ically,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  be  politic 
when  I  think  the  destiny  of  my  country  is 
involved.  That  is  why  I  think  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  ought  to  say  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Russia,  “Get  this 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations. 
Agree  to  accept  its  total  jurisdiction  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  disarmament. 
Let  the  United  Nations,  through  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  put 
forth  a  program  of  total  disarmament 
to  which  the  United  States  and  Russia 
would  commit  themselves  and  abide  by.” 

That  is  the  greatest  test  of  sincerity 
we  can  make  to  the  world.  Once  we  do 
that,  we  shall  be  back  in  a  position  of 
leadership.  Until  we  do  it,  the  doubts 
of  our  sincerity  are  going  to  accumulate 
around  the  world,  and  we  are  going  to 
lose  more  and  more  prestige. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  nuclear  test  confer¬ 
ence,  if  nothing  else,  has  been  a  probing 
effort,  an  effort  to  find  a  way  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  family  of  nations 
in  a  manner  that  would  comport  with 
international  law  and  order. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  historic  debate,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  warmly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  giving 
us  such  a  comprehensive  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  discussion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  presentation,  and  very 
particularly  with  the  very  moving,  con¬ 
vincing  words  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  illuminating  comments 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
With  a  number  of  my  senatorial  col¬ 
leagues,  I  was  in  Russia  when  Khru¬ 
shchev  made  his  proposal  of  total  dis¬ 
armament  before  the  United  Nations. 
Our  reaction  was  the  same:  What  are 
we — the  United  States — going  to  re¬ 
spond?  What  answer  is  the  President 


of  the  United  States  going  to  make  to 
this?  If  this  is  a  phony  proposal,  it 
should  be  immediately  challenged.  If  it 
is  a  sincere  proposal,  we  should  promptly 
supoprt  it  and  move  toward  its  imple¬ 
mentation.  But  there  was  a  complete 
silence  from  our  administration,  a  com¬ 
pletely  negative  attitude  by  it,  following 
that  challenging  Russian  proposal,  wide¬ 
spread  before  .the  whole  world. 

Of  course  we  are,  very  properly,  deeply 
suspicious  of  the  professions  or  expres¬ 
sions  or  offers  that  come  from  the 
Kremlin.  Experience  has  shown  time 
and  time  again  that  its  masters  have 
made  agreements  only  to  break  them  im¬ 
mediately.  It  is  proper  and  wise  that  we 
should  be  cautious  and  reserved.  But  is 
that  any  reason  for  allowing  the  Kremlin 
to  seize  the  initiative,  to  keep  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  propaganda  for  peace,  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  ahead  at  least  in  the 
proposals  for  disarmament,  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  deeply  concerned? 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  so  ably  pointed  out,  we  should  be 
out  in  front,  pushing  the  Kremlin  in 
the  direction  it  alleges  it  wants  to  go. 
We  have  not  done  that.  We  have  given 
many  nations  the  impression  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  move  in  this  direction. 
It  has  not  helped  us  in  our  purpose  to 
win  sympathy  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  vital 
discussion.  No  subject  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  people  of  the  whole  world 
today  than  this.  If  we,  our  Nation, 
cannot  find  a  way  to  stop  nuclear  testing, 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
If  it  goes  on,  the  whole  world  will  be 
poisoned  and  imperiled  even  if  the  war 
use  of  atomic  weapons  never  takes  place. 
The  United  States,  which  allegedly,  and 
sincerely,  also,  is  the  present  leader  for 
peace,  should  in  fact  be  the  leader  in 
this  field,  and  not  cease  its  efforts  until 
we  get  results.  I  think  the  cessation  of 
all  nuclear  tests  is  not  an  unattainable 
goal.  We  should  strive  for  it,  persist  in 
it,  until  we  get  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  friend.  The 
subject  of  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  is  technical  and  complex.  Only 
Thursday,  however,  I  listened  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  expert  before  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
state  that  it  was  infinitely  less  compli¬ 
cated  than  the  problem  of  general 
disarmament.  The  assistant  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mi-.  Parley,  testified  that 
success  in  achieving  an  agreement  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  testing,  even  limited 
success,  could  serve  as  an  example  of 
international  cooperation  which  would 
have  favorable  portent  for  the  general 
disarmament  conference  soon  to  begin. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  followed 
the  tireless  efforts  of  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  over 
a  year,  as  he  has  struggled  to  bring 
commonsense  and  fact  to  the  disarma¬ 
ment  negotiations  that  we  have  under¬ 
taken  with  Russia  at  Geneva.  I  know 
the  valued  suggestions  he  has  made  in 
the  past,  and  the  warnings  he  has  given 
to  beware  of  agreeing  to  things  on  which 
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we  could  not  check  the  Communists  to 
be  sure  they  did  not  violate  the  pact. 

Iagree  completely  with  the  Senator 
that  only  with  am  eans  of  adequate  in¬ 
spection  can  we  take  this  first  step 
toward  disarmament;  but  a  small  step 
toward  disarmament  is  better  than  no 
step  at  all.  Sometimes  at  Geneva  it 
seems  we  move  forward  by  an  inch,  and 
then  go  backward  by  three-quarters  of 
an  inch. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  his 
energy  and  understanding  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  which  he  has  made  before  the 
Senate;  but  I  am  fearful  indeed  when  I 
realize  that  the  tremendous  efforts 
which  have  gone  into  this  mere  inching 
toward  disarmament  to  read  in  the 
transcription  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
press  conference  of  February  4,  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

I  read  question  No.  8  by  Mrs.  May 
Craig,  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  concern  in  the 
Capital  for  fear  you  may  feel  it  necessary 
to  give  atomic  information,  or  even  actual 
custody  of  atomic  weapons,  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  we’re  going  to  have  bases  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Do  you  want  to  do  that 
and,  if  so,  inasmuch  as  we  took  our  bases 
out  of  France  on  that  quarrel  with  de 
Gaulle,  would  that  mean  you  want  to  put 
nuclear  bases  back  into  France? 

Answer:  Well,  you've  got  about  a  three- 
barreled  question  there. 

But,  Mrs.  Craig,  the  law  itself  says  what 
Information  the  Executive  can  give  to  par¬ 
ticular  nations,  and  it  completely — and  it 
defines  rather  accurately  the  nations  to 
whom  you  can  give  this  information. 

As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs,  this 
cannot  be  done  under  existing  law. 

Now,  I  do  believe  this,  that  where  we  are 
allied  with  other  nations  and  we  are  trying 
to  arm  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
certain  of  our  defense,  we  should  try  to 
arm  them  in  such  methods  and  ways  as 
well  make  that  defense  more  strong  and 
more  secure. 

I  would  not  ever  give  any  information, 
even  if  the  law  permitted — give  away  in¬ 
formation  that  was  still,  in  our  opinion, 
withheld  from  the  Soviets  themselves.  But 
when  the  Soviets  have  the  information  and 
know-how  to  do  things,  it’s  pretty  hard 
for  me  to  understand  why  we  don’t  do  some¬ 
thing  with  our  allies  as  long  as  they  them¬ 
selves  stand  with  us  firmly  in  defending 
against  the  probable  aggressive  intent  of 
communism. 

Question  No.  16  was  by  Garnett ‘D. 
Homer  of  the  Washington  Star.  He 
asked: 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago,  sir,  while  you 
were  talking  about  the  atomic  weapons  and 
information  to  allies,  I  got  the  impression 
that  you  might  lean  toward  favoring  chang¬ 
ing  the  law  so  that  you  could  provide  allies 
with  custody  of  weapons  that  Russia  has  or 
knows  how  to  make.  Was  that  correct  or 
wrong  impression? 

The  President’s  answer  was: 

Well,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  what  I 
knew  about  allied  cooperation,  and  so  on, 
I  have  always  been  of  the  belief  that  we 
should  not  deny  to  our  allies  what  the  ene¬ 
mies,  what  your  potential  enemy  already 
has.  We  do  want  allies  to  be  treated  as 
partners  and  allies,  and  not  as  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  firm  who  are  to  be  seen  but  not 
heard. 

So  I  would  think  that  It  would  be  better, 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  as  classify 


our  countries  as  those  that  are — we  are  con¬ 
fident,  by  our  treaties  and  everything  else, 
are  confident  they’d  stand  by  us  and  stand 
by  us  in  time  of  trouble. 

To  translate  these  answers  into  a  more 
understandable  form  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  news  story  written  by  a 
very  eminent  reporter  on  atomic  activ¬ 
ity,  John  W.  Finney,  from  the  same  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  February  4.  The 
headline  is  “Eisenhower  Would  Share 
Atom  Bombs  With  Allies,”  and  the  sub¬ 
headline  is,  “Says  United  States  Should 
Not  Treat  Partners  as  Junior  Members, 
Denying  to  Them  Arms  Possessed  by  Po¬ 
tential  Enemy.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  to  follow  the  quotations  I  have 
given  from  the  direct  shorthand  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  President’s  press  con¬ 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eisenhower  Would  Share  Atom  Bombs  With 

Allies — Says  United  States  Should  Not 

Treat  Partners  as  Junior  Members,  Deny¬ 
ing  to  Them  Arms  Possessed  by  Potential 

Enemy 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  February  3. — President 
Eisenhower  said  today  he  would  favor  a 
change  in  the  atomic  energy  law  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  provide  its  allies  with 
atomic  weapons. 

The  President  told  his  news  conference 
that  the  United  States  should  not  treat 
trusted  allies  as  “junior  members”  by  deny¬ 
ing  them  weapons  already  possessed  by  a 
potential  enemy. 

Furthermore,  the  President  said,  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
make  allies  stronger  and  more  secure  by 
giving  atomic  weapons  to  nations  that 
would  stand  by  this  country  in  event  of 
war. 

The  President’s  statements  opened  the 
door  to  a  major  reversal  in  administration 
policy  in  the  military  and  diplomatically 
delicate  field  of  atomic  weapons  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  net  effect  of  the  President’s  comments 
was  that  the  administration  was  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  abandon  its  past  policy — a  policy 
incorporated  in  law — against  giving  posses¬ 
sion  of  complete  atomic  weapons  to  any 
other  nation. 

In  the  process  of  opening  the  door,  the 
President  seemed  to  have  gone  further  in 
intent  than  was  planned  within  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  was  immediately  acceptable 
within  Congress.  The  result  was  to  cause 
consternation  in  the  State  Department  and 
irate  grjimblings  among  members  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomip 
Energy. 

The  President  did  not  limit  the  number  of 
allies  that  he  thought  should  be  given  atomic 
weapons,  except  that  they  should  be  coun¬ 
tries  we  are  confident,  by  our  treaties  and 
everything  else,  would  stand  by  us  in  time  of 
trouble.  This  went  far  beyond  the  present 
plans  of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 
lengthy  discussions 

In  extremely  secret  discussions  over  the 
last  several  months,  the  two  departments 
have  been  drafting  plans  to  give  complete 
atomic  weapons  only  to  Britain.  The  weap¬ 
ons  would  be  used  as  warheads  in  air  defense 
missiles  carried  by  Royal  Air  Force  planes. 

Furthermore,  the  President  suggested  the 
atomic  energy  law  should  be  changed  to  per¬ 
mit  closer  weapons  cooperation  with  allies. 
The  State  Department  is  opposed  to  seeking 
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a  change  in  the  law  now  largely  to  avoid  a 
battle  with  a  hostile  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  State  Department’s  view  Is  that  the 
weapons  can  be  transferred  to  the  British 
under  the  inherent  powers  of  the  President — 
a  legal  view  that  is  challanged  by  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee. 

The  confusion  over  whether  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  intending  to  seek  a  change  in  the 
atomic  law  v/as  compounded  later  by  the 
White  House.  When  asked  following  the 
Presidential  news  conference  whether  the 
administration  aids  were  preparing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  amend  the  law,  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  James  C.  Hagerty,  replied:  “They 
are  exploring  the  possibility.” 

At  the  request  of  the  administration,  the 
atomic  energy  law  was  amended  in  1958 
to  permit  closer  cooperation,  but  the  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  revealed  is  limited  and 
the  transfer  of  weapons  is  probihited. 

As  the  law  stands,  the  United  States  can 
provide  classified  information  on  the  nature 
and  effects  of  atomic  weapons  and  non¬ 
nuclear  parts  of  the  weapons. 

Classified  information  on  the  design  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  nuclear  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  the  weapons  can  be  provided, 
but  only  to  a  nation  that  has  made  “sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons” — a  restriction  designed  to 
exclude  all  nations  but  Britain. 

The  President  took  the  position  today  that 
these  provisions  were  too  restrictive  and 
argued  that  the  United  States  should  at 
least  be  able  to  provide  allies  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  types  of  weapons  already  known 
by  the  Soviet. 

He  also  said:  “I  have  always  been  of  the 
belief  that  we  should  not  deny  to  our  allies 
what  the  enemies,  what  our  potential 
enemy,  already  has.  We  do  want  allies  to  be 
treated  as  partners  and  allies,  and  not  as 
junior  members  of  a  firm  who  are  to  be  seen 
but  not  heard.” 

GAVE  ASSURANCES  IN  1958 

In  1958,  the  administration  repeatedly  as¬ 
sured  Congress  that  the  amendments  would 
not  bring  the  turning  over  of  atomic  weapons 
to  any  nation. 

For  example,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  then  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  told 
the  Congressional  Atomic  Committee  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1958:  “It  should  be  emphasized 
that  neither  this  change  nor  any  other  pro¬ 
posed  change  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
another  nation  of  the  nuclear  components  of 
weapons.” 

WOULD  RESTRICT  CLUB 

Within  the  committee  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  concern  that  to  distribute  atomic 
weapons  among  other  nations  would  -only 
expand  the  nuclear  club. 

On  this  latter  point,  the  President  said 
that  any  thoughtful  person  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  problem  of  atomic  weapons 
spreading  to  other  nations  “as  the  process 
of  their  manufacture  may  become  more 
simple”  and  the  “necessary  know-how  be¬ 
comes  more  widespread." 

The  President  said  the  best  way  to  stop  the 
spread  would  be  to  have  “a  ban  on  all  test¬ 
ing  that  everybody  could  have  confidence 
in.”  For  this  reason,  he  said,  the  United 
States  will  keep  a  delegation  at  the  Geneva 
test-ban  talks  “as  long  as  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  of  success.” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  is,  will  we  not  be  strain¬ 
ing  at  a  gnat  of  disarmament  and  swal¬ 
lowing  a  camel  if  we  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  broadcast  atomic  weapons  sec¬ 
rets,  if  this  is  his  intent,  or  to  furnish 
the  weapons  themselves  to  the  allies  we 
have?  I  cannot  give  the  number  of 
allies  we  have,  but  I  know  there  are  well 
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over  a  dozen  to  which  we  have  commit¬ 
ments. 

As  we  struggle  to  inch  forward  to  dis¬ 
armament  at  Geneva,  if  the  President, 
as  he  is  quoted  in  the  shorthand  trans¬ 
cription  in  the  New  York  Times,  insists 
on  spreading  the  knowledge  and  the 
secrets  of  atomic  weapons  around  the 
world  to  all  of  the  countries  he  thinks 
are  trustworthy  allies,  will  we  not  set 
ourselves  back  by  miles  in  the  effort  to 
reach  atomic  disarmament? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  agreement  if  there  are  only 
three  who  are  members  of  the  atomic 
club,  which  today  includes  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  there  are  many 
more  problems  with  respect  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  program  for  the  inspection 
and  control  of  these  awful,  catastrophic 
weapons,  with  more  countries  involved. 
The  difficulties  would  increase  by  the 
square  or  the  cube  of  the  number  of 
countries  which  have  the  information 
and  which  have  atomic  potential. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  regard  to  this  situation, 
which  to  me  is  alarming  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  off  the  cuff, 
without  a  prepared  statement,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  raise  the  hopes  of  dozens  of 
our  allies,  all  the  way  from  perhaps  For¬ 
mosa  to  South  Korea  to  Siam  or  Thai¬ 
land,  on  across  western  Europe.  The 
hope  is  held  out  to  any  and  all  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  press 
conference,  has  declared  a  new  policy 
of  the  United  States,  that  we  are  willing 
to  give  away  the  secrets  of  atomic  bombs, 
the  triggering  mechanics,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  necessary  for  their  explosion, 
to  those  allies  whom  we  seem  to  trust. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  with 
which  the  Congress  should  be  most  con¬ 
cerned,  because  today  we  trust  ourselves 
on  triggering  the  bomb.  All  kinds  of 
precautions  are  wrapped  around  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  bomb,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
fired  by  mistake  or  accident,  including  a 
total  recall  as  the  bombers  are  nearing 
the  coast  where  the  targets  might  lie. 

To  put  these  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  generally  allies  on 
the  basis  that  “Russia  may  have  these 
secrets  anyway,”  I  think,  is  a  dangerous 
policy.  How  do  we  know  what  secrets 
Russia  has?  We  know  Russia  has  tested 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  Perhaps 
the  Russians  have  the  secret  of  atomic 
warheads  and  missiles  in  outer  space,  but 
how  do  we  know  their  system  is  the  same 
as  ours?  How  do  we  know,  when  we  dis¬ 
close  this  information  to  any  and  all 
allies,  as  appears  to  be  the  clear  intent 
of  the  President’s  press  conference  state¬ 
ment,  that  we  will  not  be  expanding  by 
tenfold  or  twentyfold  the  number  of 
countries  which  will  then  possess  this 
horrifying  atomic  weapon,  with  which 
the  smallest  could  blackmail  the  biggest, 
so  that  the  world  could  know  no  peace? 
We  would  have  no  incentive  to  inch  for¬ 
ward,  as  we  are  now  trying  to  do  at 
Geneva,  in  our  effort  to  arrive  at  an  air¬ 
tight  inspection  system  and  agreement 
on  testing. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  a  demon¬ 


stration  of  his  usual  eloquence,  has 
raised  on  the  Senate  floor  and  invited 
me  to  comment  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  serious  occurrences 
in  international  relations  for  many, 
many  months. 

First,  I  should  like  briefly  to  agree 
with  the  President  that  the  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  January  29,  1958.  I 
wish  to  read  one  statement,  which  I  hope 
is  not  subject  to  a  different  meaning 
taken  out  of  context.  This  statement 
was  given  in  response  to  a  question,  as 
Mr.  Strauss  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Committee,  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  in  1958  to  authorize  greater 
exchange  of  certain  classified  informa¬ 
tion  with  our  allies  and  the  transfer  of 
special  nuclear  material  and  parts  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  allies: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  neither  this 
change  nor  any  other  proposed  change  would 
permit  the  transfer  to  another  nation  of  the 
nuclear  components  of  weapons.  For  weap¬ 
ons  whose  nonnuclear  components  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  nation,  the  United  States- 
made  nuclear  components  must  remain  still 
in  the  custody  of  U.S.  personnel. 

Representative  Van  Zandt,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  asked  this  question: 

On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
ask  a  question:  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  those  nations  will  not  have  nuclear 
components,  because  we  are  furnishing  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  nuclear  components  and  de¬ 
sign  information  and  they  can  fabricate  their 
own  nuclear  components. 

Mr.  Strauss  said: 

That  is  correct,  sir.  This  refers  to  nuclear 
components  of  American  manufacture.  They 
would  not  leave  our  custody. 

The  late  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Donald  Quarles,  had  this  to  say  in  testi¬ 
mony  on  March  27, 1958,  before  the  same 
committee  in  support  of  the  legislation: 

Mr.  Quarles.  I  think  you  have  very  clearly 
stated  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  is  not  my  concept  of  the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  that  it  will  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  atomic  weapons  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Senator  Anderson.  Then  why  do  we  pass 
the  legislation? 

Representative  Holifield.  The  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  legislation  is  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Let  me  change  my  word  “purpose”  to  the 
whole  permissive  effect.  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
the  purpose  because  I  believe  what  you  say: 
That  you  do  not  at  this  time  contemplate 
wide  distribution  of  the  weapons. 

But  the  permissive  language  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  permits  the  step  by  step  in  due  course 
of  time. 

Mr.  Quarles.  Your  statement  there,  Mr. 
Holifield,  goes  beyond  my  concept  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  although  I  admit  that  there  are 
methods  within  the  legislation  by  which  it 
could  have  the  kind  of  practical  effect  you 
are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Holifield.  It  is  very  clearly  set  forth, 
sir,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  won’t  burden  you 
by  referring  to  the  specific  sections.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  an  analysis  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  I  have  made  which  I  think  will 
sustain  my  position. 

Mr.  Quarles.  I  believe  you  mean,  do  you 
not,  through  the  furnishing  of  nonnuclears 


under  one  section  and  through  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  nuclear  materials  in  another? 

Mr.  Holifield.  And  design  information  for 
military  purposes. 

Mr.  Quarles.  And  through  the  provision  of 
furnishing  design  information.  Of  course, 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  with  another 
country  in  which  we  proposed  to  carry  the 
cooperation  to  this  degree  would  have  to  be 
spelled  out  fully  and  would  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  would  come  before  this  joint  com¬ 
mittee.  There  would  be  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sideration  with  this  committee  that  General 
Lopar  outlined  earlier.  So  it  is  not  my  con¬ 
cept  that  we  are  moving  as  broadly  toward 
cooperation  in  making  weapons  available  as 
your  word  implies.  But  perhaps  that  is  not 
really  your  basic  point. 

I  point  out  to  the  able  Senator  that 
after  this  testimony  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  and  made  it  unmis¬ 
takably  clear — if  I  can  read  the  English 
language — that  atomic  weapons  could 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  country 
under  the  1958  amendment  to  the  law. 
I  will  say  to  the  able  Senator — and  I 
know  he  realizes  that  he  has  raised  a 
very  big  question — that  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  the  President  could 
legally  accomplish  the  goal  of  y-hich 
he  spoke  at  his  press  conference.  The 
first  is  by  a  treaty,  which  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  of  course,  to  the  Senate  for  rati¬ 
fication;  and  if  ratified  it  would  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  by  an  international  arrangement 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  section  121  of  the  Atomic  Eenergy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  third  is  by 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
duly  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Thus  the  people’s 
representatives  in  the  Senate  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  GORE;.  Another  approach  would 
be  to  follow  the  carefully  drawn  but 
limited  1958  amendment.  The  Senator 
will  notice  that  I  said,  “carefully  drawn 
but  limited.”  That  amendment  to  the 
basic  law  is  limited  in  several  respects. 
Some  classified  information  to  improve 
operation  and  training  can  be  exchanged 
with  our  allies.  I  do  not  have  the  act 
before  me,  but  the  exchange  of  sensitive 
information  as  to  how  to  design  and  fab¬ 
ricate  a  nuclear  weapon  is  limited  to  an 
ally  who  already  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  art.  The  President  would 
be  required  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
nation  with  respect  to  which  such  an 
exchange  could  be  made  had  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
field.  The  Joint  Committee  in  its  re¬ 
port  on  the  1958  amendment  to  the  law 
described  what  would  constitute  “sub¬ 
stantial  progress.”  The  mere  detona¬ 
tion  of  one  primitive  device  or  even  the 
testing  of  a  limited  number  of  nuclear 
devices  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  1958  act.  Under  the  1958  amend¬ 
ment  as  carefully  drawn  by  the  Joint 
Committee  only  Great  Britain  can  meet 
the  required  standards  to  receive  sensi¬ 
tive  information  necessary  to  fabricate 
weapons,  nuclear  material  for  use  in  the 
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weapons  or  even  nonnuclear  parts  of 
the  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  mention  again 
the  third  approach. 

As  I  mentioned  the  third  method  is 
legislation.  The  Senator  read  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  statement.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  suggesting  that  a  request  for  legis¬ 
lation  was  impending.  I  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  administration  officials  the 
day  before,  in  secret  session.  I  cannot 
discuss  that  session,  but  I  believe  I 
would  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  re¬ 
quest  for  legislation  was  submitted. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  President 
Eisenhower  that  he  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  such  a  transfer  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  to  our  allies  would  re¬ 
quire  an  amendment  of  the  lawl,  or  the 
other  steps  which  I  have  outlined,  and 
that  the  wise  and  prudent  course,  if  he 
has  such  a  goal  or  intent,  would  be  to 
request  such  legislation. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  re¬ 
quest  would  require,  and  would  deserve, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  would 
receive  careful,  nonpartisan  considera¬ 
tion,  measured  by  the  security  require¬ 
ments  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  go  to  another 
part  of  my  reply.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe,  in  out¬ 
lining  the  three  approaches,  the  Senator 
mentioned  as  one  method  a  provision  by 
which  the  President  is  empowered  un¬ 
der  the  law  to  make  an  agreement  for 
exchange  of  atomic  information.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  means  weapons  information, 
from  what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  GORE.  Even  in  that  instance,  the 
proposal  must  come  before  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  is  subject  to  disapproval 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  he  could  not 
do  anything  if  the  committee  disap¬ 
proved,  until  both  Houses  of  Congress 
had  passed  upon  the  question  and  either 
failed  to  disapprove  or  permitted  the 
transfer.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  procedure  is  that  the 
proposed  agreement  must  lie  before  the 
Congress  for  60  days.  If  the  Congress 
should  not  disapprove  the  exchange,  it 
could  legally  go  into  effect;  but  even  then 
the  limitations  of  the  act  would  apply. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  still  am  some¬ 
what  concerned  about  the  expression 
“substantial  progress”  in  the  atomic 
field.  The  distinguished  Senator  has 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  mere  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  primitive  nuclear  device  would 
not  qualify  for  eligibility  under  this  law; 
but  if  that  is  the  only  prohibition,  the 
President  could  determine  that  anything 
he  found  to  be  approaching  some  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  would  free  him  from 
the  necessity  of  a  treaty  or  the  passage 
of  a  law,  and  therefore  he  could  resort 
to  a  method  which  would  involve  going 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  in  two  parts.  First,  if 
he  made  a  finding  that  an  ally  had  made 


the  necessary  substantial  progress,  he 
could  submit  the  proposed  action  to 
Congress.  Congress  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  act  thereon.  With  respect 
to  the  first  step,  I  should  like  to  read 
page  12  of  the  committee  report  which 
a  member  of  the  committee  staff  has  just 
handed  me: 

With  regard  to  to  the  words  ‘‘substantial 
progress”  in  the  second  proviso  of  subsec¬ 
tion  91c (4)  it  is  intended  that  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  nation  must  have  achieved  considerably 
more  than  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of 
atomic  weapons  design,  or  the  testing  of  a 
limited  number  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is 
intended  that  the  cooperating  nation  must 
have  achieved  a  capability  on  its  own  of  fab¬ 
ricating  a  variety  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
constructed  and  operated  the  necessary  fa¬ 
cilities,  including  weapons  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  laboratories,  weapon  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities,  a  weapon-testing  station,  and 
trained  personnel  to  operate  each  of  these 
facilities.  It  is  intended  that  full  informa¬ 
tion  shall  be  provided  the  Joint  Committee 
as  to  the  basis  of  any  such  determination. 
In  reaching  the  conclusion  as  to  the  in¬ 
tended  meaning  of  “substantial  progress,” 
and  the  types  of  material  and  the  conditions 
established  under  subsection  91c,  the  Joint 
Committee  relied  heavily  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  executive  branch  in  its  assertion 
in  the  January  27,  1958,  letter  forwarding  the 
proposed  amendments  that  “It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  manufactured  nuclear  com¬ 
ponent's  of  weapons  could  be  transferred 
under  this  amendment  nor  that  we  promote 
the  entry  of  additional  nations  into  the  field 
of  production  of  nuclear  weapons”  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1654,  H.  Rept.  No.  1849,  85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  12) . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words,  the 
basis  on  which  the  act  was  passed  had 
in  it  the  commitment  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  they  would  not  under  the 
circumstances  outlined  yield  either 
weapons  or  information.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  last  sentence  the  Senator  has 
read  from  the  administration’s  state¬ 
ment,  they  have  given  assurances  that 
they  will  not  spread  atomic  knowledge  to 
where  there  could  be  created  an  inter¬ 
national  terror  possessed  by  some  10  or  20 
or  30  nations  of  varying  degrees  of  size, 
and  perhaps  varying  degrees  of  stability. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  assurance  was 
given  to  Congress,  and  the  committee 
specifically  states  that  it  has  acted  upon 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  quotations  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  conference  are  in  line  with 
the  message  that  was  sent  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  they  might  well 
be,  because  the  President  says  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  transfer 
would  require  an  amendment  of  the  law. 
To  that  extent  I  believe  it  comports  with 
the  request  and  statement  I  have  read. 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  general  statement,  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  did  not  want  to  treat 
any  ally  as  a  junior  partner,  is  clearly 
in  line  with  the  1958  act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  keep  from  them 
information  which  he  felt  certain  Com¬ 
munists  already  have. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  part  does  not  com¬ 
port  with  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  shows  no  con¬ 
cern  whatever,  in  the  quoted  press  con¬ 
ference  statement,  for  what  it  will  do  in 
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spreading  of  the  danger,  worldwide,  by 
having  no  cutoff  by  which  we  can  deny 
this  information  to  any  and  all  people 
who  claim  to  be  our  allies  or  who  have 
so  stated  in  NATO  or  SEATO  or  in  any 
of  the  other  numerous  pacts  which  we 
have  signed. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  further  to 
suggest  that  last  year,  in  considering 
bilateral  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  others,  this  position  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  reiterated  in  a  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  the  suggestion  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  though  I  have  no  answer  prepared. 
I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  whom  I  regard  as 
close  a  friend  as  a  man  can  have,  that 
it  is  not  a  onesided  question  which  the 
President  discussed  in  his  press  confer¬ 
ence.  There  are  serious  objections, 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  also  reasons — some  of  which 
the  President  stated — which  strongly  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  his  view.  I  know  some  of 
them.  This  matter  involves  the  strength 
of  our  allies  if  trouble  should  come.  It 
may  involve  the  unity  of  NATO.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  President  has  access  to  more 
complete  information  on  this  subject 
than  I  have.  However,  I  am  sure  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows 
that  some  of  our  closest  allies  have  been 
pressing,  and  pressing  very  hard,  for 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  in  this  press¬ 
ing  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  few,  if 
any,  wish  to  see  any  member  of  NATO, 
other  than  themselves,  receive  these  se¬ 
crets  and  this  control  of  the  atomic 
bomb?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
NATO  members  are  going  to  be  very 
happy  if  all  of  their  neighbors  also  have 
the  possession  of  this  secret.  Therefore, 
we  would  have  no  cutoff  place  where  we 
can  give  it  to  one  without  giving  it  to  all. 
We  cannot  favor  one  and  deny  all  the 
others.  This  kind  of  situation  might 
well  lead  to  terror  on  the  part  of  all 
countries  but  the  one  that  was  given 
that  information. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  I  was  not  making  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  trying  to  indicate 
that  it  was  not  an  entirely  one-sided 
question.  There  are  few  things  which 
are  more  important  to  America  and  the 
free  world  right  now,  as  we  approach 
a  summit  conference,  the  feasibility  of 
which  may  be  subject  to  question  due 
to  lack  of  unity,  than  the  unity  of  the 
Allies.  Surely  a  prerequisite  for  a  sum¬ 
mit  conference  should  be  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  position  of  the  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that 
unity  depends  upon  the  giving  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  our  allies.  If  trouble  should 
come,  of  course,  the  exigencies  of  war 
would  then  give  to  the  President  the 
power  and  authority  to  make  the  trans¬ 
fer.  The  practical  difficulties  in  imme¬ 
diate  transfer  and  custody  from  one  to 
another  in  the  split  second  conditions  of 
modern  warfare  are  exacting. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  reasons 
why  certain  people  advocate  the  course 
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of  action  now  suggested,  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  see  foreboding  implications  in  such 
an  act.  The  able  Senator  has  referred 
to  one:  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  pow¬ 
ers.  Would  it  mean  Turkey,  with  nu¬ 
clear  warheads  on  missiles?  Would  it 
mean  Italy?  France?  Formosa?  Spain? 
This  proposition  has  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations,  one  danger  of  which  would  be 
the  obliteration  of  any  real  hope  for  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  there  is  another  possibility, 
namely,  the  provocation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites.  I  refer  now 
to  the  implications  of  nuclear  arming 
of  West  Germany  and  the  possibility  of 
supplying  nuclear  armaments  to  Tur¬ 
key  and  Japan.  Would  this  kind  of  prov¬ 
ocation,  before  the  summit  conference, 
lend  encouragement  for  success  of  such 
a  conference? 

There  are  other  implications  I  could 
discuss,  but  it  seems,  perhaps,  that  I 
have  said  about  all  that  I  should  say 
extemporaneously. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  or  his  admin¬ 
istration  has  in  mind  such  action  as  is 
implied,  then  the  wise  and  prudent 
course  would  be  to  submit  a  request  for 
legislation,  on  which  there  could  be  sin¬ 
cere  and  open  debate,  and  on  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch  of  the  Government  could 
reach  a  conclusion.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  give  such  a  request  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  which  I  think  it  would  require 
and  deserve. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has,  I  believe, 
pointed  out  very  clearly  the  proper 
course.  Certainly  nothing  is  more  vital 
to  our  security  and  the  security  of  so 
many  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  than  being  protected 
against  a  proliferation  of  countries  hav¬ 
ing  these  lethal  weapons  and  the  nuclear 
secrets.  I  should  think  our  leadership  in 
this  field  would  compel  us  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  formulate  an  airtight, 
foolproof  disarmament  program  while 
there  are  still  but  three  members  of  the 
“atomic  club,”  and  not  to  wait  until  the 
knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  nth  atomic 
power.  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  of  the 
great  fears  of  Khrushchev  which  has  led 
to  some  of  the  thawing  of  the  cold  war. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  possibility  that  has 
worried  him  about  any  chance  of  an 
agreement.  A  proliferation  of  nations 
having  control  of  the  weapon,  or  even 
coming  into  possession  of  it  through 
their  own  research  and  development  ef¬ 
forts,  presents  a  danger  to  Russia  itself, 
because  other  nations  may  desire  Ho 
spend  money  and  effort  and  eventually 
have  the  weapon.  But  while  we  search 
for  ways  for  peace,  we  should  never  of 
our  own  accord  speed  up  the  dangers 
which  are  inherent  in  increasing  and 
multiplying  the  numbers  of  nations 
which  will  have  the  weapons  or  the 
knowledge  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  regret  to  see  such 
a  course  of  action  taken,  but  perhaps  it 
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might  be  well  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
know  that  if  he  insists  upon  a  Berlin 
ultimatum,  either  in  the  disarmament 
conference  or  in  the  summit  conference, 
such  a  course  of  action  might  be  taken 
by  the  United  States.  A  nuclear-armed 
Germany  and  the  nuclear  aiming  of 
powers  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a  great  provocation. 
But  so  are  a  threat  and  an  ultimatum 
concerning  the  allied  position  in  Berlin 
and  in  central  Europe.  The  stakes  are 
high.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  in¬ 
volved.  Certainly  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is.  We  should  proceed 
with  caution,  but  so  should  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
President’s  constitutional  powers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter.  I  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  I  have  read 
in  newspaper  articles  speculative  com¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  there  was  under 
consideration  the  taking  of  such  action 
without  reference  to  the  legislative 
branch.  I  cannot  verify  the  accuracy  of 
those  reports. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
Chief  Executive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Congress  also  has  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  field  of  national  defense: 
to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy;  to  makes  rules  for 
the  Government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces;  and  to  raise 
revenue  and  make  appropriations  for  the 
Aimed  Forces. 

As  I  see  it,  the  principal  constitutional 
question  which  would  be  presented,  if 
such  an  act  as  has  been  rumored  should 
be  taken,  would  be  this:  First,  can  the 
President  under  his  “inherent”  consti¬ 
tutional  powers  to  follow  one  course  of 
action,  when  Congress  has  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  and  by  legislation  has 
provided  an  alternative  procedure  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  objective?  Or  second, 
regardless  of  any  legislative  prohibitions 
or  alternatives,  can  the  President  pro¬ 
ceed  under  his  “inherent”  constitutional 
powers  when  a  grave  emergency  de¬ 
velops? 

This  question  was  considered  in  the 
case  of  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  v.  Sawyer  (343  U.S.  579 
(1952)).  In  that  case,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  recall,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  during  the  Korean  war,  seized  the 
steel  mills  in  order  to  assure  continued 
production  for  vital  military  and  na¬ 
tional  defense  purposes.  In  that  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Black  rendered  the  Court’s 
opinion.  I  should  like  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Nor  can  this  seizure  order  be  sustained  be¬ 
cause  of  the  several  constitutional  provisions 
that  grant  Executive  power  to  the  President. 
In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President’s  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he 
is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution 
limits  his  functions  in  the  lawmaking  process 
to  the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  forbidding  of  laws  he  thinks  bad. 
And  the  Constitution  is  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  is  to  execute.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  article  says  that  “all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 


Two  other  Justices,  in  separate  and 
concurring  opinions,  also  relied  heavily 
on  the  fact  that  Congress  had  legislated 
in  the  field,  as  Congress  has  in  this  field ; 
and  the  President  had  attempted  to  fol¬ 
low  an  alternative  course,  under  his  so- 
called  inherent  powers,  which  the  Court 
held  he  did  not  possess. 

Mr.  Justice  Burton  spoke  as  follows: 

The  foregoing  circumstances  distinguish 
this  emergency  from  one  in  which  Congress 
takes  no  action  and  outlines  no  govern¬ 
mental  policy.  In  the  case  before  us,  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  a  procedure  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  declined  to  follow.  Instead,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  another  procedure,  which  he  hoped 
might  eliminate  the  need  for  the  first.  Upon 
its  failure,  he  issued  an  Executive  order  to 
seize  the  steel  properties,  in  the  face  of  the 
reserved  right  of  Congress  to  adopt  or  re¬ 
ject  that  course  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  determine  where  and  when  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  seizure  of  property  in  meeting 
such  an  emergency.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  President’s  order  of  April  8  in¬ 
vaded  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  it  vio¬ 
lated  the  essence  of  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  governmental  powers.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  injunction  against  its  effectiveness 
should  be  sustained. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  Congress  had  laid 
down  specific  procedures.  He  spoke  as 
follows: 

I  conclude  that  where  Congress  has  laid 
down  specific  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
type  of  crisis  confronting  the  President,  he 
must  follow  those  procedures  in  meeting  the 
crisis,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  such  action 
by  Congress  the  President’s  independent 
power  to  act  depends  upon  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  confronting  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  those  quota¬ 
tions  from  a  decision  in  which  the  so- 
called  inherent  power  of  the  President 
was  at  issue,  I  conclude  by  agreeing  with 
President  Eisenhower  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  question,  and  I  hope  that  my 
feeble  efforts  have  at  least  stimulated 
some  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for 
his  clarification  and  explanation  of  the 
problem  before  us.  I  recognize  that  this 
matter  is  not  all  one-sided;  it  is  neither 
all  white  nor  all  black.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  point  of  wisdom  for  a  country  which 
faces  this  crucial  decision  to  have  before 
it  all  the  information  it  can  possibly 
obtain. 

I  compliment  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  who  has  served  so  long  in  the 
atomic  energy  field,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee’s  subcommittee  dealing  with  atomic 
energy  appropriations,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  during  much  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
that  committee;  and  those  of  us  who  are 
not  members  of  it  must  rely  largely  upon 
the  information  we  are  able  to  obtain 
from  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  or  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  ,  or  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  or  others  who  give  such 
great  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
serve  on  that  committee,  as  well  as  on 
other  committees.  I  assure  him  that  it 
is  an  arduous  undertaking,  because  the 
subject  matter  with  which  we  deal  is 
scientific  and  technical;  and  it  involves 
not  only  the  science  and  technology  of 
our  own  country,  but  also  those  of  other 
countries.  Of  course,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  this  subject  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  field  of  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

Before  I  conclude  my  reply  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  should 
like  to  read  an  additional  paragraph 
from  the  committee  report  on  the  1958 
amendment  to  the  law,  as  follows: 

As  an  additional  safeguard,  the  Joint 
Committee  added  a  new  section  (123-D)  to 
require  that  proposed  agreements  for  co¬ 
operation  involving  transfer  of  military  in¬ 
formation  or  military  material  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee.  Such  proposed  agreement  shall 
not  become  effective  if  the  Congress  passes 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
within  a  period  of  60  days.  Thus,  the  Con¬ 
gress  reserves  to  itself,  by  this  process,  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  this  important  information  and 
the  distribution  of  this  important  material. 

Now  I  should  like  to  return  to  the 
Question  of  the  change  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  on  the  question  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  tests.  In  October  1957, 
President  Eisenhower  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  a  letter  in 
which  he  stated,  in  part: 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and, 
I  believe,  that  of  the  free  world,  depends 
to  a  great  degree  upon  what  we  learn  from 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  *  *  *  To 
stop  these  tests  in  the  absence  of  effective 
limitations  on  nuclear  weapons  production 
and  on  other  elements  of  armed  strength,  and 
without  opening  up  of  all  principal  nations 
to  a  measure  of  inspection  is  a  sacrifice  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  accept. 

Two  months  later — in  December 
1957 — the  President  wrote  to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nehru,  of  India,  as  follows: 

We  are  at  a  stage  where  testing  is  re¬ 
quired,  particularly  for  the  development  of 
Important  defensive  uses  of  these  weapons. 
•  *  •  To  stop  these  tests  at  this  time  is  a 
sacrifice  which  we  could  not  in  prudence 
accept. 

Those  statements  by  the  President  re¬ 
flect  what  was  generally  understood  to 
be  official  U.S.  policy.  Prom  those  state¬ 
ments  it  is  clear  that  the  cessation  of 
weapons  tests  was  regarded  as  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
Indeed,  in  prior  negotiations  on  disarm* 
ament,  we  had  declined  even  to  have  a 
test  ban  discussed  as  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda  or  to  discuss  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  separate  and  apart  from  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament. 

The  statement  in  the  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  appears  to  confirm  this 
thesis  and,  further,  to  state  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  in  the  absence  of  disarma¬ 
ment  measures,  further  nuclear  weapons 
testing  was  essential  to  our  national 
security. 


The  statement  of  August  22,  1958,  pro¬ 
posed  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
and,  thereafter,  on  nuclear  weapons  de¬ 
velopment  in  advance  of  any  progress  in 
real  disarmament. 

Furthermore,  the  President  an¬ 
nounced  a  voluntary  unilateral  moratori¬ 
um  on  tests  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
which  subsequently  was  extended  to 
December  31,  1959,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  evidence  that  the  forthcoming  ne¬ 
gotiations  would  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  events  transpired  between  Decem¬ 
ber  1957,  and  August  1958,  to  cause  so 
complete  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  on  a 
matter  so  vital  to  national  security. 

In  that  connection,  I  do  not  speak 
critically.  I  say  that  was  an  important 
change  in  American  governmental  pol¬ 
icy  on  a  vital  question.  But  to  this  day 
no  explanation  of  the  reason  for  sthe 
change  has  been  given  to  the  American 
people. 

Several  events  did  occur  between  De¬ 
cember  1957,  and  the  announcement  of 
August  22,  1958,  that  conceivably  could 
have  had  a  bearing  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  issued  on  the  latter  date.  First, 
there  was  the  conference  of  experts  held 
in  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1958  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
This  conference,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  policy  question  of 
whether  a  test  ban  was  desirable,  but 
only  with  the  question  of  the  technical 
feasibility  of  existing  detection  equip¬ 
ment.  This  conference  did  not  even 
consider — indeed,  it  could  not  consid¬ 
er — the  political  feasibility  of  a  control 
apparatus.  It  has  subsequently  been  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  technical  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conference  of  experts  as 
applied  to  underground  tests  were  based 
upon  the  byproduct  results  of  a  single 
U.S.  underground  test  explosion  which 
had  been  conducted  for  an  altogether 
different  purpose.  The  basis  of  these 
conclusions  by  the  experts  must  have 
been  known  to  the  administration. 

No  consideration  or  even  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  was  given  by  the  experts  to  the 
feasibility  of  detecting  high  altitude  ex¬ 
plosions.  The  existence  of  problems  in 
the  high  altitude  area  must  have  been 
known  to  the  administration  because  at 
the  time  of  the  experts’  conference,  the 
United  States  had  already  scheduled  the 
subsequently  announced  high  altitude 
tests  at  Johnston  Island  in  "the  South 
Pacific  and  the  Argus  series  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  In  fact,  the  tests  at  Johnston 
Island  had  already  been  conducted. 

I  was  briefed  about  the  tests  before 
going  to  Geneva.  These  tests  proved  the 
feasibility  of  high  altitude  tests  and  dis¬ 
closed  some  of  the  related  problems. 

Aside  from  the  omission  of  considera¬ 
tion  of  high  altitude  tests  by  the  ex¬ 
perts,  their  conclusions  with  reference 
to  the  feasibility  of  detecting  under¬ 
ground  tests  were  subjected  to  serious 
question,  as  a  result  of  information  de¬ 
rived  from  the  U.S.  series  of  under¬ 
ground  tests  held  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1958.  This  later  in¬ 
formation,  which  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Soviets,  their  representative 
at  Geneva  has  thus  far  refused  even  to 
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discuss,  except  at  the  technical  level, 
where  their  experts  pointedly  refused  to 
agree  even  upon  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  questions  involved. 

In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  Geneva 
conference  of  experts  would  not  appear 
to  support  the  change  in  U.S.  policy  to 
the  extent  proclaimed  on  August  22. 

A  second  factor  which  conceivably 
could  have  affected  this  change  in  policy 
is  the  results  of  the  1958  U.S.  test  series 
which,  although  scheduled,  had  been 
only  partially  completed  on  August  22. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  administration 
concluded  in  advance  that  this  series  of 
tests  would  supply  sufficient  answers  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  weapons  de¬ 
velopment  and  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  of  the  experts?  Such  does 
not  seem  probable.  For  one  thing,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Johnston  Island  tests  had 
been  conducted  on  July  31  and  August 
11,  proving  the  feasibility  of  high  alti¬ 
tude  tests,  a  matter  not  even  considered 
by  the  conference  of  experts. 

I  should  like  to  say  here,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  high  altitude  tests  over  John¬ 
ston  Island  and  the  Argus  tests  in  the 
South  Atlantic  posed  extremely  serious 
questions  as  to  the  feasibility  and  worth 
of  the  Early  Warning  System  stretching 
across  northern  Canada.  Indeed,  it  put 
into  serious  question  dependence  upon 
.electrical  warning  devices  of  various 
kinds. 

Furthermore,  in  terms  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  in  his  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  about  the  need  for  fur¬ 
ther  testing,  “particularly  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  important  defensive  uses 
of  these  weapons,”  the  Johnston  Island 
tests,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Argus 
tests,  raised  more  questions  than  they 
answered.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  understatement. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Johnston 
Island  test  raised  questions  in  many 
respects. 

The  only  other  event,  on  the  public 
record,  between  December  1957  and  Au¬ 
gust  1958  which  might  have  influenced 
such  a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  occurred 
in  March  1958.  At  that  time  the  Rus¬ 
sians  achieved  substantial  propaganda 
advantage  by  announcing  a  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests  to  be  effective  so  long  as 
other  nations  refrained  from  testing. 
The  fact  that  the  Russians  had  just 
completed  a  series  of  tests  when  this 
announcement  was  made,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  the  announcement  was 
probably  made  with  full  knowledge  that 
the  United  States  already  had  planned 
a  series  of  tests  to  be  held  later  in  the 
year,  did  not  materially  lessen  the  prop¬ 
aganda  advantage  which  the  Russians 
reaped. 

I  readily  agree,  Mr.  President,  that 
forthright  action  by  the  United  States 
was  required  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  Russian  propaganda  about  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  tests,  but  I  question  whether 
our  responsibility  to  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
hazard  of  radioactive  fallout  resulting 
from  tests  is  adequate  justification  for 
a  proposal  to  eliminate  all  tests,  includ¬ 
ing  both  those  which  contribute  to  fall¬ 
out  and  those  which  do  not. 
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Mr.  President,  I  was  not  privy  to  the 
discussions  which  undoubtedly  took 
place  between  the  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  prior  to  the  decision  which  led  to 
the  issuance  of  the  August  22  statement. 
It  may  well  be  that  factors  were  con¬ 
sidered  of  which  neither  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  nor  the  public  at 
large  is  aware.  My  purpose  in  raising 
this  point  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  between  December 
of  1957  and  August  of  1958  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  administration  policy,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  any  public 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
change. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people.  A  matter  so  vital  as  the  test¬ 
ing  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  military  strength  of 
our  country  and  the  moral  and  military 
position  of  our  country  in  the  family  of 
nations,  should  be  discussed  with  the 
■  American  people. 

Negotiations  at  Geneva  between  the 
three  nuclear  powers  have  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  now  for  15  months.  The  United 
States  has  made  substantial  concessions 
from  the  position  taken  in  the  President’s 
statement  of  August  22,  1958. 

Apparently,  we  no  longer  insist  that 
an  agreement  be  subject  to  renewal  on  an 
annual  basis  with  renewal  conditioned 
upon  a  finding  by  ourselves  that  an 
effective  inspection  and  control  system 
is  in  operation  and  that  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  field  of 
disarmament. 

If  we  do,  in  fact,  still  adhere  to  these 
conditions  of  the  August  22  statement, 
little  notice  of  it  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press.  On  the  overall  subject  of 
disarmament  it  appears  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  made  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Europe  last  September  that 
we  no  longer  couple  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  with  general  disarmament. 

I  happen  to  think  that  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  is  a  part  of  general  disarma¬ 
ment. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Allies 
"restate  our  readiness  to  negotiate  on 
any  reasonable  and  mutually  enforce¬ 
able  plan  for  general  or  special  disarma¬ 
ment.” 

Our  negotiators  have  gone  as  far  as 
they  could  possibly  go,  and  at  least  as  far 
as  they  should  go,  in  meeting  the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  the  questions  of  composition  of 
and  operation  of  a  proposed  control  com¬ 
mission.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have 
made  no  real  concessions  at  all  on  the 
really  substantive  issues.  In  order  to 
find  alleged  Soviet  concessions,  one  must 
classify  as  a  concession  any  deviation, 
however  slight,  from  their  original  ex¬ 
treme  position  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  for  the  nuclear  powers  each  to  sign  a 
simple  statement  saying  they  agree  to 
ban  all  tests  of  all  kinds  forever,  without 
any  inspection  and  enforcement  pro¬ 
visions  at  all. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  fact  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  17  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  proposed  treaty.  What  are 
they?  Upon  analysis,  it  is  found  that 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  any 
one  of  several  key  issues,  each  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  unimpeded  operation 
of  an  impartial  international  control  sys¬ 


tem.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  reflection 
upon  the  labors  of  our  negotiators  who 
have  been  working  diligently  at  Geneva. 

I  have  seen  them  work.  I  have  worked 
with  them.  Twice  I  have  been  at  the 
conference  table  with  them.  They  have 
labored  diligently. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor,  however,  that 
a  provision,  for  example,  which  specifies 
that  personnel  of  the  control  commis¬ 
sion  staff  shall  have  diplomatic  immu¬ 
nity,  should  not  be  classified  as  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  substantive  point. 

I  think  if  our  representatives  have 
erred  their  greatest  error  may  have  been 
.  in  the  making  of  statements  which  have 
led  many  people  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  to  think  that  the  So¬ 
viets  have  made  big  concessions  and  that 
great  progress  has  been  made. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  proposed  con¬ 
trol  commission  should  consist  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  seven  nations.  But  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  who  these  nations 
will  be,  other  than  the  three  nuclear 
powers  who  are  to  be  permanent  mem¬ 
bers,  or  how  the  remaining  four  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  be  selected. 

I  shall  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
major  questions  still  unresolved. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  but  no 
agreement  on  means  for  detecting  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  at  very  high  altitudes. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  scientific  data  and 
practically  no  scientific  experience  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  system.  All  we 
have  are  some  scientific  theories  which 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  in  the 
absence  of  more  tests. 

On  the  political  side,  there  has  been 
no  agreement  on  the  nationality  of  the 
key  personnel  at  any  control  post  located 
in  Rusia. 

The  Russian  insistence  on  a  veto  bn 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  budget  of 
the  proposed  commission  has  not  been 
resolved.  With  this  weapon  alone,  the 
operations  of  the  entire  control  system 
could  be  effectively  stymied. 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  of  how 
the  land  mass  of  Red  China  might  be 
brought  into  the  control  machinery  has 
not  even  been  discussed  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Moreover,  I  question  how  we  could 
bring  into  the  discussions  a  nation  we 
do  not  even  recognize  diplomatically. 
Yet  the  plan  of  the  Geneva  experts  pro¬ 
vided  that  37  of  a  pi’oposed  total  of  180 
control  posts  should  be  located  on  the 
land  mass  of  Asia,  about  as  many  in  Red 
China  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  on¬ 
site  inspection  of  events  which  technical 
equipment  would  be  unable  to  identify 
positively  as  being  either  a  natural  event 
or  a  nuclear  explosion.  On  this  point, 
the  Soviets  started  out  by  insisting  on  a 
veto  of  any  such  inspection  conducted 
within  her  borders.  Much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  fact  that  they  appear  to 
have  made  some  concessions  on  this 
point.  They  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  consider  excluding  from  the  veto  an 
unspecified  limited  number  of  such  in¬ 
spections  each  year.  They  have  not  yet 
said  the  number  they  would  consider 
adequate.  I  know  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  in  talking  with  Mr.  Tsarapkin, 
that  he  thinks  a  very  few  would  be  too 
many. 


Is  this  concession  real  or  is  it  only 
apparent?  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
not  indicated,  as  I  said,  what  limited 
number  they  might  be  willing  to  accept 
Moreover,  there  has  been  no  agreement 
on  what  technical  data  would  be  deemed 
to  justify  an  inspection,  or  how  much 
freedom  the  inspecting  team  would  have 
in  moving  directly  to  the  site  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  inspection. 

The  question  of  onsite  inspections  is 
one  which  is  subject  to  dangerous  over¬ 
simplification.  Even  with  unlimited  in¬ 
spection,  the  identification  of  a  sus¬ 
picious  event  as  a  nuclear  explosion  is 
far  from  certain,  even  assuming  complete 
freedom  of  movement  and  activity  by  the 
inspecting  team.  Equipment  now  avail¬ 
able  would  be  able  to  locate  a  suspicious 
underground  event  within  an  area  of  per¬ 
haps  10  square  miles  or  larger.  The 
radioactive  evidence  of  a  nuclear  under¬ 
ground  explosion  might,  however,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  and 
that  area  might  be,  and  probably  would 
be,  if  an  attempt  at  evasion  were  made, 
deep  underground.  An  inspection  team 
might  have  to  drill  holes  100  feet  apart 
over  the  entire  area  to  be  satisfied  that 
no  nuclear  explosion  had  occurred. 

It  is  said  that  other  physical  indica¬ 
tions  of  activity  would  narrow  the  search 
zone.  This  may  be  true.  But  could  not 
a  nation  which  desired  to  cheat  conduct 
simultaneously  a  conventional  explosion, 
lead  the  inspection  team  to  that  site,  and 
then  insist  it  was  that  explosion  which 
was  recorded  by  instrumentation? 

This  may  sound  like  a  farfetched  and 
extreme  position.  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  should  be  considered,  or  that 
the  many  other  difficulties  should  be  dis¬ 
missed.  For  example,  it  required  more 
than  3  months  for  our  own  engineers 
and  scientists  to  locate  by  drilling  the 
subterranean  radioactive  evidence  of 
our  Ranier  test  shot  when  we  knew  ex¬ 
actly  where  and  when  the  explosion  had 
occurred.  The  problems  encountered  in 
this  instance  may  not  be  indicative  of 
the  difficulty.  Again,  they  might  be. 

At  best,  the  onsite  inspections  with  ex¬ 
isting  technical  equipment  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  Should  there  be  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  such  inspections,  it  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  a  na¬ 
tion  which  desired  to  cheat  to  wait  until 
the  prescribed  number  had  been  con¬ 
ducted,  perhaps  even  instigating  and 
encouraging  such  inspections;  later,  sig¬ 
nificant  tests  could  be  conducted  clan¬ 
destinely  with  small  probability  that  the 
control  commission  would  be  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  conclusively  that  they  had 
occurred. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  insist  upon  an  absolutely 
foolproof  inspection  system.  I  agree 
with  President  Eisenhower’s  recent 
statement  that  there  is  not  such  thing  as 
a  foolproof  system.  It  is  impossible  to 
achieve.  Prudence  requires,  however, 
that  we  not  place  reliance  upon  an  in¬ 
spection  system  unless  the  probability  of 
detection  is  reasonably  good.  That  is 
the  test.  Equipment  and  scientific  tech¬ 
niques  for  such  a  system  are  not  yet 
developed  insofar  as  underground  and 
high  altitude  tests  are  concerned.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  adequate  equipment  and 
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procedures  cannot  be  developed.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  confident  that  these  ob¬ 
stacles  can,  in  time,  be  overcome.  I  do 
suggest,  however,  and  I  strongly  urge, 
that  we  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  depending  for  its  effectiveness 
upon  an  inspection  system  until  after 
the  technical  questions  have  been  re¬ 
solved  and  until  after  the  Russians  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  permit  un¬ 
impeded  application  of  the  techniques 
developed.  Thus  far  there  is  no  basis, 
either  technically  or  politically,  for  a 
reliable  agreement  covering  underground 
and  high  altitude  tests. 

We  have  allowed  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva  to  drag  on  without  substantive 
progress,  to  the  point  that  there  is  real 
danger  that  the  significant  issues  will  be 
obscured.  How,  then,  do  we  extricate 
ourselves  from  such  a  situation?  In  my 
view,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  involves  a 
reappraisal  and  reaffirmation  of  our 
objectives  and  consideration  of  how  we 
can  accomplish  them,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  can  be  accomplished  without 
endangering  our  national  security. 

My  proposal,  to  which  I  have  earlier 
referred,  received  serious  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  by  the  President, 
and  for  this  I  am  grateful.  I  was  pleased 
that  on  April  13,  1959,  the  United  States 
adopted  in  part  the  substance  of  my 
suggestion  and  formally  proposed  at 
Geneva  that  the  nuclear  powers,  as  an 
initial  step,  enter  into  an  agreement  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  discontinuance  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  tests.  The  President,  as  was 
subsequently  announced,  also  wrote  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  urging  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  approach. 

I  regret  that  the  President  did  not 
incorporate  in  his  April  13,  1959,  pro¬ 
posal  a  unilateral  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  announcing  a 
firm  intention  to  suspend  atmospheric 
tests  for  a  specified  period.  Such  a 
declaration,  in  my  opinion,  might  well 
have  captured  the  imagination  of  a  world 
grown  increasingly  uneasy  about  the 
danger  of  fallout.  With  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  President,  it 
would  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  obscure  the  fact  that  it  is  they, 
not  we,  who  are  obstructing  progress  on 
a  question  vital  to  all  and  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  all  mankind.  There  is  yet 
time  for  such  a  step  to  be  taken.  An 
agreement  limited  initially  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  tests  represents  a  step  forward 
which  can  be  safely  taken;  and  we  could 
invite  the  nuclear  powers  to  join  with 
us  and  hope  that  they  would  do  so.  If 
we  could  take  this  limited  but  important 
step,  as  I  said  to  the  President  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  my  memoran¬ 
dum,  one  important  forward  step  toward 
international  cooperation  and  peace 
might  lead  to  others  in  our  time. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES  IN  THE  DECADE  OF 
THE  SIXTIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
David  E.  Lilienthal,  whose  leadership 
brought  such  a  transformation  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  some  years  ago,  has 
been  engaged  since  1956  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment  overseas,  in  Asia,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Africa. 


Wide  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
major  planning  and  managerial  job 
which  Development  and  Resources  Corp., 
headed  by  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  Gordon 
Clapp,  has  done  under  contract  with  the 
Iranian  Government  to  begin  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  oil-rich  Khuzestan  region  to 
the  green  and  flourishing  state  it  enjoyed 
in  Bible  times.  This  project  involving 
private  enterprise  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  was  described  in  the  October  quar¬ 
terly,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  a  recent 
TV  documentary  film. 

Because  of  Mr.  Lilienthal’s  experience 
in  the  field  of  economic  development  in 
many  countries,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  Newton 
D.  Baker  lecture  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  January  14,  1960. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Decade  op  Decision:  1960-1970 — The  Pros¬ 
pects  for  the  Underdeveloped  Countries 
in  the  Decade  op  the  Sixties 
(Address  by  David  E.  Lilienthal,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Development  &  Resources 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  former  Chairman, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  and  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission)  - 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties 
just  drawn  to  a  close,  international  affairs 
have  been  dominated  by  two  overshadowing 
issues.  First,  of  course,  has  been  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  major  war.  Second  has  been  ways 
and  means  to  speed  up  a  bettering  of  the 
lot  of  the  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  world’s 
people  who  live  in  regions  usually  described 
as  underdeveloped. 

Now  we  enter  a  new  decade.  The  world’s 
chief  preoccupations  will  continue  to  be  the 
same  two  issues:  avoidance  of  war  and  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement. 

But  the  basic  ideas  and  policies  by  which 
in  the  fifties  the  world  sought  to  achieve 
these  two  goals  no  longer  fit  the  radically 
changed  circumstances  of  the  quite  different 
world  of  the  sixties.  Those  ideas  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  immediate  postwar  world  must 
in  large  part  be  discarded  or  revised,  their 
place  taken  by  ideas  more  suited  to  the  state 
of  world  affairs  which  mankind  must  face  in 
the  decade  just  begun. 

To  prevent  war  and  protect  its  vital  inter¬ 
ests  the  free  world  of  the  West  during  the 
fifties  relied  chiefly  on  a  clear  superiority  of 
military  power  and  a  policy  will  described 
by  the  word  "containment,”  that  is,  contain¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  other  hand,  during  that  period,  relied 
upon  a  set  of  ideas  and  political  operations 
which  it  thought  would  avoid  war,  yet  give 
it  what  it  wanted.  The  central  theme  can 
perhaps  be  described  by  the  phrase  “expan¬ 
sion  through  domination,”  that  is  domina¬ 
tion  of  more  and  more  peoples  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  anything  is  clear,  it  is  that  a  policy  for 
the  West  of  containment  of  the  Soviet  sim¬ 
ply  no  longer  fits  the  facts  of  the  sixties, 
however  adequate  a  policy  it  may  have  been 
in  the  early  fifties. 

Similarly,  I  hazard  the  guess  that  a  policy 
of  expansion  by  domination  is  becoming 
equally  unrealistic  for  the  Soviet,  and  is  in 
process  of  change.  This  is  not  because  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  changed 
their  convictions  or  ambitions,  but  because 
a  policy  of  domination  has  run  into  major 
difllculties — difficulties  that  increase  as  time 
goes  by. 

Both  the  West  and  the  Soviet  are  learning 
that  the  world  of  the  sixties  is  simply  not 
the  world  of  the  fifties.  The  Soviet’s  rapid 
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strides  in  technological  might  and  our  pre¬ 
occupation  with  budget  balancing  has  altered 
the  military  posture  of  both.  Emerging  na¬ 
tions  have  grown  impatient  with  the  East- 
West  cold  war  and  the  danger  of  a  hot  one — 
in  which  they  would  be  among  the  casualties. 
Quite  new  and  different  policies  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  war  are 
being  evolved  before  our  eyes,  both  in  the 
free  West  and  the  Soviet  East. 

NEW  PREMISE  NEEDED 

The  need  for  new  policies  and  measures  to 
•prevent  war  is  matched  by  an  equally  clear 
need  for  new  policies  adequate  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  major  issue  of  world  affairs,  that  is,  the 
speeding  up  of  the  processes  of  improvement 
in  the  needy  and  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  issue  of  world  development  is  the  theme 
of  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs 
discussions  for  the  current  year;  it  is  to  this 
theme  that  you  have  invited  me  to  address 
myself  in  the  1960  Newton  D.  Baker  lecture. 

By  the  term  “world  development”  I  assume 
we  all  have  in  mind  that  marked  and  accel¬ 
erated  change  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
life  for  the  nearly  2  billion  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  who  tonight  are  hungry,  sick, 
and  yet  without  medical  care,  ragged,  dirty, 
without  decent  shelter,  who  have  little 
chance  to  learn  how  to  help  themselves — 
and,  worst  fate  of  all — without  hope  that 
their  future  or  that  of  their  children  will  be 
any  better. 

To  help  these  2  billion  human  beings 
change  these  conditions  requires  what  we 
usually  refer  to  as  foreign  economic  aid.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  without  aid  from  others 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  for  improvement 
for  them  in  our  time. 

Toniglit  I  shall  express  to  you  certain  con¬ 
victions  about  the  need  to  revise  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  underlying  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  aid.  My  views  grow  largely 
out  of  personal  observation,  experience,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  practical  realities  of 
economic  improvement  of  underdeveloped 
areas,  both  in  this  country  and  in  certain  of 
the  major  underdeveloped  regions  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa.  This  experience 
makes  me  feel  strongly  that  we  Americans 
need  to  discuss  critically  the  basic  premises 
of  our  foreign  aid.  These  premises  need  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  discussed  by  private  citizens, 
free  to  think  independently  and  to  have  their 
say  without  worrying  whether  their  convic¬ 
tions  fit  into  what  may  from  time  to  time 
be  the  official  policy  or  the  official  rhetoric. 

In  the  fifties  what  has  been  the  major 
premise  upon  which  Congress  has  appro¬ 
priated  very  large  sums  for  economic  aid  to 
foreign  countries?  What  has  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  advanced  for  asking  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  to  provide  technical  aid,  loans, 
and  guarantees  running  into  many  billions 
of  dollars? 

CAN  WE  HELP  SECURITY? 

The  principal  thesis — though  not  the  sole 
one — has  been  this:  That  we  should  provide 
economic  aid— financial  and  technical — to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries.  According  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  drummed  into  our  ears  steadily  for  the 
past  decade  by  American  and  foreign  officials, 
if  we  do  not  provide  the  poor  and  needy 
countries  with  economic  help  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  Communist,  or  be  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

The  many  billions  of  American  treasure 
poured  into  the  reconstruction  of  an  already 
industrialized  Western  Europe,  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  saved  Europe  from  commu¬ 
nism,  so  the  argument  runs;  I  believe  this 
is  tine.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  to  pour  bil¬ 
lions  into  the  utterly  different  kinds  of  econ¬ 
omies  of  underdeveloped  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  will  also  save  those  continents 
from  the  same  threat  and  thereby  protect  us 
from  the  same  threat.  U.S.  economic  aid — • 
so  this  thesis  argues — is  a  way  of  buying 
security  for  us  against  Soviet  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  new  and  emerging  countries,  or 
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the  older  nations  which  have  not  yet  attained 
a  high  level  of  productivity. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  challenge  hoth  the  wisdom  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  these  ideas.  Particularly  do  I  chal¬ 
lenge  it  under  the  quite  new  conditions  of 
the  sixties;  namely,  a  Soviet  Union  far 
stronger  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  a  ris¬ 
ing  spirit  of  independence  and  pride  not  only 
among  the  more  than  a  score  of  newly  born 
nations  but  many  of  the  older  ones  as  well. 
That  spirit  of  independence — or  nationalism, 
if  you  prefer — makes  a  doctrine  of  commit¬ 
ments  to  us,  explicit  or  implicit,  in  return  for 
our  aid  quite  unrealistic  and  unworkable. 
These  nations  desire  aid  but  they  are  now  in 
no  mood  to  take  it  on  an  exclusive  basis — 
from  either  the  West  or  the  East.  May  I  add 
that  I  also  question  the  effectiveness,  for  the 
recipient  peoples,  of  aid  put  on  an  essen¬ 
tially  political  and  security  basis. 

I  will  spend  no  time  criticizing  Americans 
who  in  the  past  15  years  have  sold  economic 
aid  on  this  basis,  or  of  officials  of  countries 
who  urge  us  to  provide  economic  aid  to  insure 
their  being  on  our  side  in  the  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  important  question  is 
what  do  we  do  now  and  in  the  future,  not 
what  have  we  done. 

I  submit  that  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  of  the  vastly  changed  conditions  that 
prevail  today  this  doctrine  should  be  rejected. 

STRENGTH  LIES  IN  ETHICS 

This  policy  is  not  practical;  it  does  not  and, 
I  believe,  it  will  not  work.  It  leads  us  down 
a  dead  end  street  where  cynicism,  bitterness, 
and  destructive  isolation  await  us.  This  pol¬ 
icy  does  not  work  because  the  philosophy 
behind  it  betrays  the  great  ideals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition — it  is  out  of  character  for  us. 
It  is  not  in  tune  with  the  deepest  American 
motivations  alive  in  thousands  of  our  com¬ 
munities — motivations  which  have  saved  us 
in  our  darkest  crises,  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  motivations  are  rooted  in  our  striving 
for  a  practice  of  ethics  among  men  and  our 
search  for  universal  spiritual  values.  The 
hope  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  other  peoples 
that  Americans  will  be  motivated  by  these 
ethical  concerns  is  still  our  greatest  source 
of  respect,  influence,  and  strength  in  the 
world. 

Anyone  who  challenges  a  public  policy  of 
'  such  basic  importance  has  two  obligations: 
First,  to  indicate  the  reasons  both  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  of  principle  why  he  believes  our 
policies  need  to  be  changed,  and  second,  to 
suggest  the  basis  upon  which  a  better  alter¬ 
native  can  be  erected.  Within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  time  tonight  these  two  things  I 
shall  attempt  to  do. 

But  first  it  is  essential  that  we  review 
quickly  the  state  of  economic  development 
of  needy  people  as  it  stands  today,  as  well 
as  the  current  state  of  our  own  foreign  aid 
efforts,  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

Such  a  review  is  relevant  to  the  question 
of  a  revision  of  basic  policies.  For  if  foreign 
economic  development  where  it  is  most 
needed  were  moving  forward  steadily,  if  it 
were  making  good  headway,  and  if  the  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  aid  program  were  today  gaining 
increasing  public  confidence  at  home  and 
overseas,  then  proposals  for  a  change  in  our 
fundamental  policy  might  well  appear  to  be 
pointless,  a  quibbling  over  abstractions. 

The  effort  since  the  war  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  marked  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  lagging 
tragically;  indeed  it  is  in  jeopardy,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  free  world.  True,  the  al¬ 
ready  well-to-do  in  most  of  these  countries 
are  increasingly  better  off;  but  what  is  cru¬ 
cial  is  the  gap  between  those  relatively  few 
and  the  impoverished  many.  That  gap  has 
narrowed  very  little;  in  some  case  has  even 
grown  wider,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
improvement  becomes  more  insistent,  more 
widespread,  more  violent.  It  is  the  apparent 


widening  of  this  chasm  between  the  com¬ 
fortable  and  the  hungry  within  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  make  up  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
earth  that  constitutes  one  measure  of  the 
enormity  of  this  failure,  that  is,  failure 
judged  by  expectations  aroused  and  stirred 
by  the  successes  of  technology  and  science 
and  the  ferment  of  national  pride. 

HAVE-HAVE  NOT  GAP  INCREASES 

The  marks  of  failure  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  both  absolutely  and  as  measured  by 
what  is  demanded,  is  an  evident  between 
the  prosperous  and  poor  countries  as  it  is 
within  the  needy  countries.  Economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  shockingly  out  of  balance; 
there  is  no  persuasive  indication  I  have  seen 
that  the  balance  substantially  improves  as 
the  days  and  months  go  by.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  so-called  “have”  countries,  and 
this  must  now  include  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  the  war  have  so  far  improved  their 
positions  that  prosperity  for  most  people- 
speaking  always  relatively,  of  course — -is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Even  the 
war -smashed  countries  have  reached  levels 
of  productivity  greater  than  before  the  war. 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  the  low 
countries,  and  Scandinavia  are  productive 
and  prosperous,  and  the  rate  of  this  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  continues  unabated. 

These  are  heartening  facts.  But  in  sad 
contrast,  the  needy  and  hungry  countries 
with  a  low  rate  of  productivity  have  inched 
forward  slowly  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  have  actually  lost  ground  in  the  last 
10  years.  This  is  only  partly  due  to  in¬ 
creases  in  population. 

The  emergence  into  independence  in  the 
past  decade  of  more  than  a  score  of  countries 
comprising  nearly  a  billion  people  has  given 
them  the  cherished  right  of  self-government; 
but  for  many  of  them  their  independence  has 
for  the  time  being  diminished  their  overall 
productivity  and  lowered  an  already  low 
standard  of  life.  The  new  nations  have  had 
to  contend  with  an  understandable  wariness 
and  even  a  flight  of  foreign  capital,  a  reluc¬ 
tance  of  foreign  management  experts  to 
brave  the  fires  of  antiforeigner  feeling,  a  loss 
of  markets  and  fiscal  stability,  a  lack  of 
trained  people  in  government  and  in  busi¬ 
ness.  For  many  reasons,  of  which  this  is 
one,  the  gap  between  the  “haves”  and  the 
“have-nots”  has  tended  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

This  ugly  fact  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  the 
conscience  of  mankind  as  we  enter  the  new 
decade.  That  it  will  produce  tensions  for 
all  of  us  of  a  kind  almost  unbearable  over  a 
long  period,  should  require  no  extended 
exposition. 

To  narrow  this  growing  chasm  between  the 
lot  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  those  who  are  increasingly  pros¬ 
perous,  obviously  requires  continuing  help  of 
every  kind — financial,  technical,  educational, 
and  moral— from  those  who  have  to  those 
who  are  struggling  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion  by  their  own  efforts,  consistent  with 
their  own  aspirations  and  cultures. 

The  largest  such  aid  program  in  the  world 
is,  of  course,  that  of  the  United  States, 
directly  as  well  as  through  our  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  predominate  financial  contributions 
and  guarantees  to  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  would  be  inexcusably  complacent  and 
blind  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  supported  by  the  United  States  is 
in  serious  trouble  today  and  that  this  trouble 
is  mounting. 

SENSITIVITY  IS  DULLED 

The  moral  vitality  and  fervid  conviction 
that  characterized  the  United  States  program 
of  aid  10  years  ago  has  suffered  a  serious  set¬ 
back.  It  has  lost  public  confidence  to  an 
alarming  degree.  Leaving  aside  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  a  relatively  few  confirmed  for¬ 
eign  aid  advocates,  the  rank  and  file  of  people 


are  showing  a  growing  lack  of  conviction, 
lack  of  any  warmly  affirmative  conviction 
favoring  the  idea  of  aid  by  this  country  to 
the  less  developed,  the  less  productive,  the 
desperately  needy  peoples  of  the  world.  This 
has  tended  to  dull  the  sensitivity  of  the 
American  people  to  human  suffering.  The 
many  pleasant  diversions  to  which  we  devote 
ourselves  so  wholeheartedly  is  one  way  to  try 
to  forget  all  this.  But  in  so  doing  we  are 
false  to  our  own  natures,  and  thereby  I  fear 
injuring  ourselves  even  more  than  we  are 
hurting  those  who  oould  be  helped  by  our 
concern  and  our  assistance. 

The  measure  of  America’s  effort  is  how  we 
as  a  people  feel  about  the  importance  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  of  its  implications,  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  important.  When  we  are  as  much 
in  doubt,  as  a  people,  as  I  believe  that  we  are, 
then  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  should  reflect  that 
doubt,  that  waning  confidence,  in  their  votes 
upon  specific  issues.  And  although  there  is 
much  sincere  talk  about  Britain  and  France 
sharing  more  fully  in  the  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  burdens  of  economic  aid  overseas,  a 
sharing  that  is  certainly  overdue,  the  fact 
remains  that  if  the  United  States  program 
totters  and  falters,  this  will  have  a  slowing 
down  and  negative  effect  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  other  prosperous  countries  of  the  West. 

The  American-supported  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  having  a  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  time  mustering  support  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  economic  grants,  loans  and  technical 
assistance.  I  am  not  here  referring  to  the 
usually  separable  program  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  Of  course  these  difficulties 
are  not  due  solely  to  waning  confidence  in 
the  idea  of  foreign  aid. 

America  needs  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
mount’ng  needs  of  our  own  people;  educa¬ 
tion,  public  health,  highways,  conservation, 
the  clearing  of  blighted  urban  areas,  and  a 
host  of  other  needs.  Our  huge  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  absolutely  vital  to  the  survival  of  the 
Nation,  requires  enormous  expenditures. 
The  cost  of  military  assistance  to  threatened 
countries  overseas — already  larger  by  far  than 
economic  aid  expenditures — does  not  dimin¬ 
ish,  might  even  increase.  True,  we  could  be 
productive  enough  to  afford  all  these  essen¬ 
tials,  and  still  put  more  funds  into  foreign 
aid.  But  to  do  so  might  well  require  higher 
taxes  and  a  cutting  down  on  some  of  our 
gargantuan  expenditures  for  multimillion 
dollar  racetracks,  luxurious  winter  resorts, 
cosmetics,  liquor,  specially  balanced  diets  for 
parakeets,  and  other  consumer  items  we  ap¬ 
parently  consider  essential.  There  is  little 
present  likelihood  we  will  increase  taxes  or 
cut  down  very  much  on  what  we  spend  on 
these  consumer  essentials. 

The  flood  of  imports  from  countries  which 
our  foreign  aid  funds  put  back  on  their 
feet — notably  Japan  and  West  Germany — is 
not  going  to  lessen  scepticism  about  foreign 
aid  appropriations.  Nor  has  the  current 
softening  of  the  dollar,  temporary  as  it  is, 
made  the  immediate  case  for  foreign  aid  more 
persuasive  to  a  good  many  people  of 
influence. 

Such  factors  as  these  are  important  in 
putting  the  future  of  our  foreign  economic 
aid  program  in  real  jeopardy.  But  there  is 
still  another  and  perhaps  a  principal  reason. 
It  is  that  in  the  mind  of  many  people  foreign 
aid  has  not  delivered  what,  mistakenly  or 
not,  they  were  led  to  believe  it  would  deliver, 
that  is,  that  it  would  buy  us  friends  and 
allies,  nations  which  would  deal  only  with  us, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Soviet. 
Our  foreign  aid  was  to  make  other  peoples 
choose  sides  in  the  cold  war;  foreign  aid,  they 
were  told,  would  commit  the  uncommitted, 
the  neutral  nations  so-called,  to  the  cause 
we  believe  in,  and  to  us,  and  deny  them  to 
the  Soviet.  As  time  goes  by,  the  evidence  to 
support  this  argument  grows  weaker  and 
weaker.  The  fact  is  becoming  clear  that 
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hunger,  disease  and  frustration  of  human 
hopes  makes  the  cold  war  seem  irrelevant  to 
many  millions  of  people. 

RESULT  IS  MORAL  MESS 

Moreover,  this  thesis  and  practice  has 
plunged  us  into  a  moral  mess.  What  can  we 
say  in  defense  of  an  American  policy,  however 
disguised  with  diplomatic  rhetoric,  which 
from  time  to  time  displays  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  a  noble  nation  up  to  their  elbows 
in  the  cynical  international  bazaar,  there  to 
bargain  and  haggle  and  make  deals  by  which 
we  trade  our  money  or  credit  or  technical  aid 
for  friendships?  How  much  are  friendships 
worth  when  bought  in  this  way?  How  much 
do  they  cost  us  in  loss  of  our  own  self¬ 
esteem?  How  much  does  this  process  weaken 
the  greatest  source  of  our  strength — the  re¬ 
spect  of  other  peoples  in  search  for  freedom? 

Extending  economic  aid  in  order  to  buy 
the  allegiance  of  an  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  keep  the  Soviet  from  buying  or 
coercing  it  has  still  another  defect.  What 
we  buy  is  often  not  what  we  instinctively 
want  most,  the  friendship  and  trust  of  the 
whole  people.  Too  often  we  find  ourselves 
in  cozy  isolation  with  the  military  or  polit¬ 
ical  or  economic  top  layer  then  in  control 
of  that  country.  This  tends  to  confuse  help¬ 
ing  a  people  to  become  more  free,  economi¬ 
cally  and  politically— the  object  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  concern  as  a  humane  and  freedom-loving 
nation— with  help  to  those  who  at  the  time 
are  the  dominant  minority  in  these  countries, 
who  may,  or  then,  again,  may  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  helping  anyone  but  themselves. 

If  on  the  one  hand  these  huge  economic 
expenditures  produce  questionable  results 
for  us,  in  a  political  and  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sense,  and  if  on  the  other  they  are 
not  used  by  the  recipients  to  help  strengthen 
the  whole  population  and  make  it  better 
able  to  control  its  own  destiny,  then  the 
main  rationale  of  economic  aid  totters.  No 
wonder  so  many  Americans  are  saying: 
“Why  not  use  that  foreign  aid  money  to 
shore  up  our  missile  program,  or  to  build 
schools  we  need  so  badly,  or  to  reduce  taxes, 
or  slow  up  the  out-flow  of  our  gold  reserves?” 

The  doctrine  of  extending  economic  aid  for 
narrowly  conceived  political  purposes  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  exercise  a 
judgment  on  the  methods  used  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries  in  getting  results  from  the 
aid  extended.  And  methods  may  determine 
whether  our  aid  helps  or  is  futile.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  basic,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
drive  for  economic  improvement  of  an  under¬ 
developed  country,  to  be  genuinely  effective, 
should  begin  at  home;  yet  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  prospect  for  us  to  insist  upon  evidence 
of  this  essential  national  initiative  and  will 
if  it  is  implicitly  understood  that  the  aid  is 
handed  out  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  doing 
something  for  the  giver.  Moreover,  when 
aid  is  given  primarily  for  our  own  political, 
or  our  own  short-range  economic  reasons — 
however  good  those  reasons  from  our  point 
of  view — we  are  then  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  insisting  that  the  recipient  countries 
themselves  be  organized  in  such  ways  that 
the  funds  loaned  or  granted  or  the  technical 
aid  made  available  have  the  best  chance  of 
producing  results  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
people. 

What  public  or  humanitarian  purpose  is 
6erved  in  expending  American  or  U.N.  funds 
or  credit  if  the  basic  precondition  for  some 
measure  of  results  for  the  whole  people  of 
the  recipient  country  simply  does  not  exist, 
or  the  recipient  country  is  not  willing  to  try 
to  establish  them?  If  we  expect  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  ourselves  from  such  aid,  we  are  in 
a  poor  position  to  call  for  or  help  establish, 
or  insist  upon,  those  preconditions.  But  if 
we  grant  our  aid  with  no  expectation  of  a 
political  return  to  us,  such  conditions  are 
within  the  range  of  discussion  on  their  mer¬ 
its — simply  to  say,  “No.” 

When  U.S.  aid  is  so  often  not  effectively 
used — as  judged  from  our  basically  demo¬ 


cratic  and  freedom-loving  viewpoint  or  from 
the  viewpoint  of  economic  results — then  is  it 
any  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  people  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  just  throwing  our  money  away? 
Worse  than  throwing  it  away.  For  so  often 
the  unofficial  leaders  of  the  masses  of  people 
of  some  of  these  countries  have  had  more 
faith  in  the  underlying  motive  of  the  United 
States  than  in  the  motives  and  public  ethics 
of  their  own  rulers.  This  is  a  faith  that  can 
readily  turn  to  scepticism  and  contempt  for 
us.  And  the  last  shred  of  respect  for  us  on' 
the  part  of  the  dominant  groups  in  these 
countries  may  also  go  down  the  drain  if  they 
conclude  that  Americans  are  easy  touches 
who  have  disabled  themselves  from  discus¬ 
sing,  on  the  merits,  whether  the  funds  we 
provide  actually  are  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  the  official  rhetoric  of  their  own 
statesmen  and  ours. 

BETTER  RESULTS  POSSIBLE 

The  how  of  economic  improvement,  the 
explicit  managerial  problem  of  getting  re¬ 
sults,  is  one  that  has  been  a  part  of  my  life 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  still  is.  And  yet, 
of  this  subject  I  have  thus  far  said  nothing 
in  these  remarks.  And  yet  it  is  implicit 
in  challenging  the  present  policy  of  aid 
that  an  alternative  policy  can  be  made  to 
yield  better  results,  for  the  underdeveloped 
peoples,  and  results  consistent  with  our  own 
ethical  and  democratic  standards.  Ade¬ 
quately  to  discuss  this  subject  of  how  would 
take  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  time 
we  have  tonight.  But  this  much  I  do  want 
to  say: 

An  American  aid  program  completely  and 
explicitly  divorced  from  the  notion  of  buy¬ 
ing  political  or  military  friends,  or  for  the 
main  purpose  of  promoting  American  busi¬ 
ness,  at  home  or  overseas,  could,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  be  so  organized  and  managed  by 
the  recipient  countries  as  to  produce  eco¬ 
nomic  benefit  for  the  whole  people,  and 
more  readily  than  under  the  present  prac¬ 
tices. 

This  is  not  a  proposition  without  some 
support  in  experience.  Let  me  point  briefly 
to  one  analogy,  that  of  the  World  Bank,  a 
public  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  contributions  and 
guarantees  of  the  United  States’  taxpayer. 
This  enterprise  has  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful — true,  under  unusually  able  lead¬ 
ership — in  requiring  borrowing  nations  to 
provide  evidence  of  the  economic  worth  and 
productivity  to  be  expected  from  the  funds 
borrowed,  and  to  account  to  the  Bank  as  to 
where  the  money  is  going  and  for  just  what 
purposes.  And  if  these  standards  are  not 
met,  the  Bank  simply  refuses  to  extend 
credit. 

This  is  a  useful  analogy,  but  not  one  to  be 
pressed  too  far.  The  World  Bank  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  lending  institution,  and  as  such, 
is  chiefly  concerned — though  not  exclu¬ 
sively — with  relatively  simple  economic 
goals.  The  worth  or  the  results  of  many 
kinds  of  greatly  needed  aid — such  as  for 
training  or  health — cannot  be  measured  as 
readily  as  one  would  measure  the  expected 
benefits  of  a  dam  or  a  steel  plant,  for 
example.  But  even  for  noneconomic  goals 
managerial  methods  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  generation  that  can  be  used 
not  only  to  get  results  that  are  productive, 
but  that  tend  to  strengthen  individual  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.  These  methods  are  among 
the  major  achievements  of  modem  life  un¬ 
der  democracy.  Such  managerial  tech¬ 
niques,  if  intelligently  used  in  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  can  buttress  the  desire  for  self-re¬ 
liance  and  self-direction  of  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  our  past  policy  is  no  longer  a  valid  or 
workable  one,  judged  by  results,  then  what 
do  I  suggest  as  the  basis  for  an  alternative 
policy? 

Clarity  in  developing  a  new  policy  must,  I 
suggest,  begin  with  answers  to  the  central 
question,  “Why  do  we  extend  foreign  aid?” 
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It  must  begin  with  a  reexamination  of  our 
basic  motives. 

Should  our  answer  not  be:  We  do  it  in  the 
final  analysis  because  we  must,  because  we 
are  that  kind  of  people,  because  we  find  that 
we  cannot  honorably  live  in  a  world  In  which 
we  are  growing  fatter  and  fatter,  more  and 
more  comforatble  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  other  human  beings,  our  brothers  as  the 
children  of  God,  are  hungry,  are  needy, 
chronically  ill,  and  without  a  chance  to  help 
themselves:  that  they  need  not  only  some¬ 
thing  of  our  treasure  but  need  our  moral 
support  and  our  deep  concern  for  them  for 
their  own  sake. 

CONSCIENCE  BEST  GUIDEPOST 

I  submit  that  perhaps  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  guidepost  as  to  why  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  foreign  assistance  is  our  conscience,  as 
a  people,  a  matter  of  our  own  sense  of  values, 
our  own  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  for 
us  as  a  people,  our  own  ideas  of  what  is  a 
decent  kind  of  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children  can  live. 

The  Americans  of  the  19th  century  did 
not  open  wide  the  doom  of  immigration  to 
the  oppressed  and  hungry  and  dispossessed 
of  Europe  only  because  it  would  ljxelp  the 
planters  and  merchants  and  businessmen  al¬ 
ready  here.  They  did  it  because  this  was  to 
be  a  new  kind  of  country  in  the  family  of  the 
human  race.  And  today  when  we  cast  adrift 
from  basic  principle  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  oppressed  and  hungry  and 
dispossessed  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
bound  to  become  confused;  above  all,  we  are 
bound  to  lose  an  inner  sense  of  confidence 
about  our  program  of  economic  aid,  a  loss  of 
confidence  that  may  suffocate  the  most  cre¬ 
ative  and  magnificent  and  hopeful— and 
feasible — enterprise  of  our  century. 

An  American  foreign-aid  program  should 
be  rooted  in  the  most  basic  of  our  ideals  and 
human  sentiments,  and  reflect  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  of  our  talents — our  sensitivity  to  the 
aspirations  of  others  and  our  faith  in  what 
others  can  do  to  help  themselves  if  given  a 
fair  chance. 

But  what  would  such  a  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  do  for  us?  Would  it  win  us  friends  and 
allies?  It  might — but  only  as  a  priceless  by¬ 
product.  Would  it  make  others  grateful  to 
us?  No,  I  would  hope  not. 

But  there  is  something  it  could  do,  for  us, 
and  for  the  world— something  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  purchased  friends  or  gratitude. 

A  program  of  aid  from  which  we  ask  noth¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  in  return  could  give  the 
world  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  a  system  of  political  and  economic  free¬ 
dom  is  capable  of  producing.  By  our  ex¬ 
ample  we  would  provide  evidence  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  power  released  in  a  human  society  by 
our  practice  of  freedom  of  choice.  We  could 
provide  an  example  by  which  the  rapidly 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  could  weigh 
and  judge  the  virtue  of  making  increasing 
freedom  for  the  individual — with  Justice  for 
his  neighbor — the  cornerstone  of  their  own 
evolving  societies. 


MODERNIZATION  OP  U.S.  AIRLIFT 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
began  hearings  today  in  the  Senate  Avi¬ 
ation  Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  a 
bill  aimed  at  filling  a  gap  in  our  defense 
posture  which  I  believe  is  crucial  and 
should  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
Congress  to  provide  an  adequate  mili¬ 
tary  and  supplemental  airlift.  I  refer 
to  S.  2774,  a  guaranteed  loan  bill  for 
cargo  aircraft.  I  hope  that  any  Sen¬ 
ators  interested  and  free  will  attend  the 
hearings  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow. 
The  case  for  an  airlift  bill  is  so  well 
stated  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Tulsa  (Gkla.)  World  last  Friday  that  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows': 

[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  Feb.  5,  1960] 
Legislation  That  Makes  Sense 

The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  Monday  on  a  bill  to  create 
a  modern  supplemental  airlift  program  for 
the  armed  services  and  to  stimulate  the  en¬ 
largement  of  commercial  air  cargo — two 
phases  of  our  security  and  private  industry 
that  need  beefing  up. 

Senator  Mike  Monroney's  bill  is  aimed 
to  foster  the  national  defense,  the  postal 
service,  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics, 
air  commerce  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes,  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  Government  guarantee  of  loans 
to  certain  air  carriers  for  purchase  of  ef¬ 
ficient,  newly  developed,  modern  cargo  air¬ 
craft,  and  components  of  a  cargo  airlift 
system. 

The  problems  of  modern  military  air 
transportation  and  the  proper  role  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  and  the  civil 
air  carriers  in  providing  the  airlift  necessary 
to  an  adequate  national  defense  are  of  long 
standing.  It  has  been  pointed  out  often 
that  MATS  could  not  maintain  the  immedi¬ 
ate  readiness  required  by  its  wartime  mission 
if  it  continued  to  perform  all  routine  mili¬ 
tary  logistics  in  its  own  aircraft,  nor  without 
modernization  of  its  fleet.  Tragically,  nei¬ 
ther  MATS  nor  the  commercial  carriers  have 
modern  cargo  aircraft  capable  of  interconti¬ 
nental  movement  of  significant  quantities  of 
fully  equipped  troops  and  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Monroney’s  approach  to  adequate 
airlift  is  offered  as  the  result  of  almost  3 
years  of  study  by  the  members  of  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Subcommittee  and  the  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  to  Investigate  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  The  details  of  the 
Monroney  proposal  are  equally  the  result  of 
consultations  within  the  executive  branch 
over  a  period  of  some  10  months. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  guarantee  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  for  the  purchase  only  of  ap¬ 
proved  modem  cargo  aircraft.  The  loan 
could  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  aircraft  and  would  have  to  be 
repaid  within  10  years.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  unpaid  balance  would  be  guaranteed, 
and  repossession  of  the  aircraft  would  be  the 
sole  recourse  of  the  Government  in  the  event 
of  default.  Loans  to  any  one  carrier  could 
not  exceed  $75  million. 

Before  the  bill  can  reach  the  Senate  floor 
in  time  for  action  there  and  on  the  House 
side  prior  to  adjournment,  it  must  be  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  subcommittee  and 
then  by  the  full  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  enact  leg¬ 
islation  to  correct  our  defense  posture  at 
this  session.  The  Monroney  bill  provides 
for  the  necessary  and  immediate  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  our  strategic  air  fleet.  It  should  be 
supported. 


NOMINATION  OP  BROOKS  HAYS  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY— NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  REAR  ADM.  H.  ARNOLD 
KARO  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  COAST 
AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  great  personal  pleasure 
at  the  action  of  the  Senate  today  in  con¬ 
firming  two  nominations.  I  refer  to  the 


nomination  of  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold 
Karo  to  be  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

As  to  the  third  nomination  on  today’s 
Executive  Calendar,  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  King,  of  Mississippi, 
whose  nomination  the  Senate  confirmed 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  How¬ 
ever,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  earlier  praised  his  quali¬ 
fications  and  his  abilities. 

From  the  time  I  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  Delegate 
in  Congress  from  Alaska  I  have  known 
Brooks  Hays.  I  considered  him  them,  as 
I  consider  him  now,  one  of  the  kindliest, 
gentlest,  and  ablest  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  am  glad  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  further  serv¬ 
ice  from  Brooks  Hays  in  his  continuing 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority. 

Admiral  Karo  is  a  dedicated,  able  offi¬ 
cer  of  our  Federal  Government  who  has 
made  a  fine  record  in  the  exacting  work 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

That  service  will  be  in  most  excellent 
hands  during  the  next  4  years  as  he 
proceeds  in  his  second  term  of  office. 


NONSUBSIDIZED  COMMON  CARRI¬ 
ERS  OPERATING  IN  THE  DOMES¬ 
TIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES — PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2618 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  I  submit 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  to  Senate  bill  2618. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  matter  of  days  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2618, 
introduced  last  August  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle].  S.  2618  would  authorize 
nonsubsidized  common  carriers  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  vessels 
owned  by  the  United  States  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such  carriers 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  traded-out  ships,  minus 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  ships  traded 
in  by  them.  The  vessels  traded  out 
would  be  operated  in  the  U.S.  flag  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  bill  should 
command  the  support  of  everyone  who  is 
concerned  about  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  Nothing  can 
gainsay  the  hard  fact  that  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  in  trouble.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
pointed  out  only  last  week,  only  11  per¬ 
cent  of  America’s  foreign  waterborne 
commerce  is  carried  in  American  ships. 
U.S.  companies  own  1,695  vessels  which 
are  operated  under  runaway  flags. 
S.  2618  would  encourage  U.S.  citizens  to 
operate  vessels  under  the  U.S.  flag  and 
would  make  available  superior  vessels  to 


increase  the  efficiency  of  merchant 
marine  operations  both  in  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  trade. 

We  in  Alaska,  Mr.  President,  have  a 
particular  interest  in  promoting  effi¬ 
ciency  in  merchant  marine  operations, 
because  to  the  extent  that  the  merchant 
marine  in  the  Alaska  trade  is  inefficient, 
the  Alaska  consumer  bears  the  burden 
of  inefficiency.  I  am  told  that  the  non¬ 
subsidized  carriers  in  the  Alaska  trade 
could  use  to  advantage  some  of  the  war- 
built  vessels  which  now  are  in  moth¬ 
balls.  With  these  vessels,  efficiency  of 
operation  could  be  promoted. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  very  grave  concern  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  of  S.  2618  on  freight  rates 
in  the  Alaska  trade,  and  in  other  trades, 
as  well.  We  fear  that  unless  safeguards 
are  added  to  S.  2618,  the  bill  will  add  to, 
not  subtract  from,  shipping  costs.  Our 
concern  is  that  the  taxpayers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  providing  vessels  to  the  non¬ 
subsidized  carriers  under  the  bill  at 
bargain  prices,  and  that  the  carriers  will 
urge,  in  turn,  that  their  rates  should  be 
increased  because  of  the  added  value  to 
their  fleets  made  possible  by  the  people. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  replacement 
value  of  the  ships  in  the  fleets — whether 
the  ships  were  bought,  built,  donated, 
or  exchanged — is  urged  as  a  rate  base 
factor  by  the  carriers  for  ratemaking 
purposes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rate 
bases  of  carriers  receiving  ships  from  the 
public  should  be  calculated  under  the 
illusory  assumption  that  public  dona¬ 
tions  equal  carrier  investments.  That  is 
the  assumption  by  which  shipping  rates 
reflect  not  the  carrier’s  costs,  but  the 
public’s  generosity,  and  under  which  the 
public  is  billed  in  proportion  to  its 
generosity. 

We  would  welcome  passage  of  S.  2618 
with  assurances  that  the  vessels  turned 
out  to  the  carriers  would  promote  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  that  from  this  efficiency, 
both  the  carriers  and  the  public  would 
benefit.  We  are  hesitant,  however,  to 
support  any  measure  which  might  allow 
the  carriers  to  operate  more  efficiently 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  swell  their  rate 
bases  for  rate-fixing  purposes. 

So  the  first  thing  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  have  submitted  today  would  ac¬ 
complish  would  be  to  provide  that  any 
vessel  traded  out  shall  not  be  valued  for 
any  rate-making  purpose  at  a  sum  in 
excess  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  ex¬ 
change  value  of  such  vessel,  with  appro¬ 
priate  allowances  for  the  cost  of  modi¬ 
fications,  improvements,  and  deprecia¬ 
tion.  We  believe  that  a  carrier  taking 
out  a  war-built  vessel  should  agree  that 
for  a  limited  time,  at  least,  the  vessel 
provided  him  by  the  people  will  not  be 
valued  under  an  artificial  formula  cal¬ 
culated  upon  replacement  costs. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  in  all 
the  years  of  its  history,  has  never  come 
forward  with  a  suggestion  which  would 
develop  the  maritime  trade  to  Alaska. 
Certainly,  the  development  of  this  trade 
is  one  of  the  responsibilities  with  which 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  is  charged. 
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In  the  hearing  to  which  I  refer,  Mr.  Sig- 
frid  Unander,  a  nominee  to  the  Board, 
was  testifying  before  the  committee, 
which  will  soon  consider  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  confirmation.  I  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  very  blunt  with  Mr.  Unander 
about  my  evaluation  of  the  Board’s  work 
to  date.  I  said: 

The  Board  seems  to  have,  and  has,  focused 
its  attention  exclusively  on  its  regulatory 
duties  in  connection  with  Alaska,  and  has 
never  made  one  constructive  suggestion 
over  the  years  in  this  Alaska  trade  as  to 
how  the  merchant  marine  might  be  im¬ 
proved,  how  rates  might  be  established  at 
a  tolerable  level. 

Since  *the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
comes  up  with  nothing  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  or  promote  the  Alaska  maritime  trade, 
the  Congress  itself  must  step  into  the 
breach  with  constructive  suggestions. 
That  is  why  I  welcome  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California,  legisla¬ 
tion  which,  with  the  safeguards  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendments  offered  today, 
would  promote  not  only  the  Alaska  mari¬ 
time  trade,  but  perhaps  all  trade  in 
which  nonsubsidized  carriers  operate. 

In  the  absence  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  development  from  the  Board  it¬ 
self,  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  would  add  constructive  suggestions  of 
our  own  in  this  field.  Our  amendments 
would  also  permit  a  nonsubsidized  car¬ 
rier,  under  proper  conditions,  to  take  out 
mothballed  vessels  for  less  than  fair 
market  value.  With  reference  to  the 
most  important  condition,  the  carriers 
would  be  eligible  for  not  more  than  two 
mothballed  war-built  vessels  in  the 
reserve  fleet,  paying  only  the  breakout, 
layup,  and  repair  costs  to  place  the  ves¬ 
sels  in  commercial  operation,  if  it  were 
certified  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  or  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  that  the  carrier  had  sub¬ 
mitted  an  economically  feasible  plan  for 
serving  the  coastal  trade  in  the  area  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  public  interest.  So  in  our 
amendments,  wq  propose  to  take  a  con¬ 
structive  step  forward  to  aid  the  coastal, 
nonsubsidized  shipping  trade  serving  the 
49th  and  50th  States  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Present  condi¬ 
tions  as  represented  by  the  industry,  and 
the  reliance  of  these  three  areas  on  ship¬ 
ping,  justify  the  program  outlined  in  the 
amendments.  The  amendments  would 
promote  teamwork  in  the  public  interest 
between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
most  concerned  and  the  carriers.  The 
amendments  would  help  modernize  the 
industry,  and  would  benefit  consumers  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Governor 
of  any  one  of  the  three  areas  mentioned 
could  apply  directly  for  not  more  than 
two  vessels  now  in  the  reserve  fleet,  to 
operate  the  vessels  applied  for  directly, 
or  under  charter.  Adequate  safeguards 
are  provided  to  protect  the  Federal  in¬ 
terest  and  the  public  at  large,  under  the 
amendments  submitted  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers], 
is  introducing  in  the  other  body  proposed 
legislation  which  will  incorporate  the 
substance  of  the  amendments  submitted 


here  today.  I  am  also  pleased  to  advise 
Senators  that  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
the  Honbrable  William  A.  Egan,  has  been 
consulted  about  these  amendments,  and 
supports  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney  in  the  chair) .  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amendments  which  my  able 
colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  I  have 
proposed  to  Senate  bill  2618,  which  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  exchange,  by  domestic  water  car¬ 
riers,  of  old  ships  for  new  ships  now 
lying  idle  in  the  reserve  fleet. 

Our  amendments  have  two  objectives. 
The  first  is  to  establish  a  realistic  basis 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  vessels  obtained 
by  the  carriers  under  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  for  purposes  of  rate  setting  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  proposal  has  jts  origin  in  a 
present  policy  of  the  Maritime  Board 
under  which  the  evaluation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  investment  of  a  carrier,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  determining  a  rate  of,  fair 
return  of  value,  is  determined  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  rate  determination  for¬ 
mula  of  a  factor  representing  the  repro¬ 
duction  cost  depreciated  of  vessels. 
Since,  in  the  case  of  some  carriers,  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  constructed  by  the  carrier 
at  all  but,  rather,  are  obtained  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  at  a  bargain 
price,  the  result  of  this  formula  has  been 
the  unjustified  inflation  of  values  upon 
which  calculations  are  made  and,  thus, 
it  follows,  an  unjustified  inflation  of 
rates  allowed.  It  would  be  a  fiction 
without  any  basis  in  fact  to  allow  a 
carrier  obtaining  vessels  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  establish  a  rate  base 
for  tariff  setting  purposes  which  would 
be  based  upon  reproduction  cost  of  the 
ships.  The  value  of  the  ships  to  the 
carrier,  which  should  be  the  value  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
is  the  fair  and  reasonable  exchange 
value  plus  costs  of  modification  and  im¬ 
provements  necessary  to  put  them  into 
commercial  service. 

The  second  objective  of  our  amend¬ 
ments  is  to  give  to  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  something  of  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  which  foreign  countries  now 
have  to  purchase  ships  from  the  reserve 
fleet. 

The  State  of  Alaska  is  totally  depend¬ 
ent  on  ocean  transportation  for  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

Throughout  its  history  Alaska  has 
been  the  victim  of  cruelly  high  water 
transportation  rates  which  have  been  the 
direct  cause  of  a  phenomenally  high  cost 
of  living.  As  a  Territory,  Alaska  fought 
this  vicious  cycles  of  high  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  resulting  in  high  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  all  the  inadequate  weapons  then 
available  to  it.  Now  that  Alaska  is  a 
State,  with  the  advantages  which  ought 
to  come  from  our  new  status,  we  intend 
to  take  every  available  opportunity  to 
try  to  diminish  our  high  cost  of  living 
which  is  so  largely  based  on  the  high  cost 
of  transportation. 
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The  amendment  we  propose  would  be 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  achieving  a 
situation  under  which  transportation 
rates  for  Alaska  could  be  effectively  reg¬ 
ulated.  It  has,  within  the  last  month, 
been  shown  that  present  law  and  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  protect  the  public  interest.  The 
dominant  carrier  in  the  Alaska  trade 
was,  on  January  10,  allowed  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Board  to  put  into  effect,  without 
a  prior  hearing,  although  such  a  hear¬ 
ing  was  requested,  a  10-percent  freight 
rate  increase  which  even  now  is  again 
inflating  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska. 
This  was  on  top  of  a  15-percent  increase 
less  than  2  years  ago,  making  a  total 
increase  of  26.5  percent. 

The  State  of  Alaska  cannot  allow  this 
to  go  on  happening  without  seeking  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  protect  itself 
more  vigorously  than  ever  before. 

We  propose  that  the  State  be  author¬ 
ized  to  obtain  ships  from  the  reserve 
fleet  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  exercise 
some  effective  control  over  the  conditions 
under  which  commercial  carriers  operate 
to  our  State. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  amendments.  We  look 
upon  them  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  State  of  Alaska  can  try  to  employ 
its  new  status  as  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
Union  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
one  of  its  most  pressing  problems. 

If  this  recourse  and  others  which  my 
colleague  and  I  purpose  to  explore  fully 
and  follow  through  to  their  fulfillment 
do  not  succeed,  then  Alaska  faces  only 
the  grim  prospect  of  slow  economic 
strangulation.  Maritime  transportation, 
long  known  as  Alaska’s  lifeline,  has  be¬ 
come  a  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  now 
appear  to  be  firmly  held,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  carrier  which  monopolizes 
our  seaborne  transportation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  agency,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Maritime  Board,  which  by  its  ac¬ 
tions  demonstrates  that  it  is  primarily 
carrier-minded,  carrier -oriented,  and 
carrier-subservient,  rather  than  public- 
intent-minded,  public-interest-minded, 
and  public-interest-solicitous. 

This  so-called  lifeline  is  a  rope  which 
is  inexorably  being  tightened.  Unless 
loosened,  it  will  slowly  strangle  the  life 
of  Alaska.  We  shall  not  allow  that  to 
happen  if  we  can  prevent  it. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SENATE 

OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DE¬ 
BATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resoution  (S.  Res.  207)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Official  Report¬ 
ers  of  Debates  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  207. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  is  once  more  con¬ 
fronted  with  our  annual  parade  of  res¬ 
olutions  for  funds  with  which  to  operate 
special  Senate  committees  or  subcom¬ 
mittees. 

Let  me  say  first  that  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  oppose  the  pending  resolu¬ 
tion;  I  think  those  who  serve  us  here  by 
recording  the  remarks  we  make  deserve 
our  kindest  attention. 

But,  as  in  the  past  my  opposition  is 
.  directed  at  the  many  useless,  unending 
so-called  investigations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  the  past  15  years. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  in  1940 
the  Congress  spent,  as  I  recall  the  figure, 
approximately  $140,000  for  all  investi¬ 
gations  by  special  committees  or  sub¬ 
committees.  Today  we  are  spending 
more  than  $3,500,000  for  that  purpose 
and  there  seems  to  be  nd  end  to  the  re¬ 
quests  for  more  funds. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  increased  manyfold  since  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  In  1946,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  to  operate  the  Senate — that  is 
to  say,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  Senators 
and  all  the  help,  and  for  the  operation 
of  the  building  and  its  upkeep,  and  so 
forth — came  to  $6,360,385.  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  the  cost  will  be  $26,435,- 
140 — or  an  increase,  since  1946,  of  $20,- 
074,755. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Senators 
have  received  salary  increases  since 
1946.  In  fact,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  salary  of  a  Senator  was 
$10,000  a  year.  A  little  later  it  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $15,000  a  year.  It  is  now 
$22,500.  However,  the  increases  in  Sen¬ 
ators’  salaries  account  for  only  $2,250,- 
000  of  the  more  than  $26  million  which 
the  operation  of  the  Senate  is  now  cost¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  set  a  good 
example  in  frugality  for  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  follow,  we  should  begin 
by  trying  to  reduce  our  expenses.  It  is 
sad  to  say,  but  I  fear  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  getting  so  overloaded  and  top- 
heavy  with  employees  and  expenses  that 
some  day  not  too  far  in  the  future  it 
may  fall' and  collapse  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  table  which  indicates  the 
increases  in  cost  of  operating  the  Senate 
from  1940,  when  the  cost  was  less  than 
$4  million,  up  to  fiscal  year  1960,  when 
the  cost  to  date  is  $26,435,140. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senate  appropriations  including  salaries  of 
Senators  by  fiscal  years 


1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 
1945 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 
1950 
1951. 


$3,  936,  986 
4,  128,  884 
4,  153,374 
4,  400,  585 
4,  605,  005 
4,  882,  103 
6,360,  385 
8,  443,  002 
11,  218,  625 
11,  895,  698 

11,  507,  772 

12,  424,  781 


Senate  appropriations  including  salaries  of 
Senators  by  fiscal  years — Continued 


1952  _ 

1953  _ 

1954  _ 

1955  _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  to  date. 


$12,  850,  183 
.  13,406,396 
.  14,491,768 
.  14,665,223 
.  16,  315,  720 
.  22, 839, 115 
.  23,  156,255 
.  26,  257,  815 
.  26,435,  140 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  now  like 
to  direct  my  attention  to  the  various 
investigating  subcommittees  who  today 
are  requesting  funds  for  their  continued 
operation.  In  looking  over  the  tabula¬ 
tion  of  funds  requested  I  notice  that 
some  committees  have  requested  less 
funds  than  they  were  authorized  last 
year.  For  this  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
respective'chairmen.  In  this  connection, 
of  the  almost  30  subcommittees  with 
which  we  are  dealing  today,  four  will 
shortly  bring  their  operation  to  an  end. 
Two  of  them  happen  to  be  special  com¬ 
mittees  created  by  the  Senate,  not  sub¬ 
committees  of  a  regular  standing  com¬ 
mittee.  For  instance,  I  have  particular 
reference  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor-Man¬ 
agement  Field.  As  I  recall,  last  year  we 
appropriated  almost  $750,000  for  the 
operation  of  that  select  committee. 
This  year,  as  I  understand,  a  little  more 
than  $40,000  is  being  requested,  in  order 
to  liquidate  that  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beg  my  col¬ 
league’s  pardon ;  I  was  otherwise  engaged 
for  the  moment.  Was  he  speaking  of 
our  select  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  the  so-called 
Labor-Management  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  returning 
approximately  $100,000.  But  because  a 
little  time  is  required  to  turn  in  the 
reports,  we  are  requesting  only  $40,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct; 
and  that  committee  will  expire. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  promised  that  that 
would  be  done,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
it  done.  Again  I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana.  I  think  the  fact 
that  we  are  returning,  as  much  as 
$100,000  indicates  that  we  tried  to  do 
that  work  economically. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Employment  Prob¬ 
lems  also  will  expire. 

I  think  these  are  good  things.  Ap¬ 
parently,  these  committees  have  con¬ 
cluded — or  are  about  to  conclude — the 
work  for  which  they  were  created.  Now 
they  will  be  done  away  with.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  in 
many  instances  other  Senators  have 
made  a  definite  attempt  to  reduce 
expenditures  of  certain  subcommittees. 
I  made  a  tabulation  of  all  these  savings 
which  revealed  that  through  either 
anticipated  conclusion  of  operation  or 
attempts  at  frugality,  that  savings  of 


$1,180,500  could  be  made  in  this  field. 

But,  unhappily,  Mr.  President,  I  also 
discovered  that  requests  had  also  been 
made  to  increase  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  for  a  few  other  subcommittees. 
These  requests  amount  to  $315,000.  In 
other  words,  while  savings  are  being 
made  in  some  directions,  other  at¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  increase  this 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  hopes  that  we 
could  gradually  do  away  with  some  of 
these  committees.  I  know  the  process, 
the  way  it  works  now,  will  be  slow;  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  members,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  will 
look  into  these  matters.  The  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  according  to  the  amounts  it  is  asking 
for,  must  be  enormous.  Today  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  has  11  subcommittees, 
which  are  asking  for  $1,615,000,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  $1,542,000  they  were  auth¬ 
orized  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  as  to  a  few  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  some  return  was  made  to  the 
Treasury;  but,  overall,  if  these  subcom¬ 
mittees  desire  to  spend  what  they  are 
asking  for,  the  entire  amount  will  be 
$73,000  more  than  they  asked  for  last 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  saying.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  79th 
Congress,  the  last  Congress  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Congressional  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act,  there  were  33  standing 
committees,  and  the  Senate  spent 
$1,677,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  for  all  committees? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  include 
subcommittees,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  full  cost  of 
running  the  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  last  year,  one 
committee  requested  almost  as  much  as 
all  the  committees  of  the  Senate  used  in 
the  79th  Congress. 

In  the  80th  Congress  there  were  15 
standing  committtes.  Today  we  have  16 
standing  committees.  There  are  30  sub¬ 
committees  with  budgets,  4  select  com¬ 
mittees,  2  special  committees,  and  2  joint 
committees. 

The  purpose  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  to  lessen  the  number  of  committees. 
Whether  the  act  caused  it  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  but  there  are  almost  as  many 
subcommittees  on  budgets  running  spe¬ 
cial  projects  as  there  were  standing  com¬ 
mittees  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  79th  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  remarks.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  what  he  has  said.  If  one 
adds  the  number  of  subcommittees  to  the 
number  of  standing  committees,  he  gets 
a  great  many  more.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  overall  cost  of  Senate 
committees  has  increased,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  rules 
and  regulations,  each  standing  com- 
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mittee — and  there  are  16  of  them — is 
allowed  $123,555.67  yearly  to  pay  for 
4  professional  staff  members,  2  clerks, 
and  4  clerical  assistants. 

Thus,  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
160  persons  can  be  employed  by  the 
standing  committees  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  certain  committees  are  empow¬ 
ered  by  resolution  to  employ  additional 
personnel.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  can  employ  three  additional  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  and  three  cleri¬ 
cal  assistants.  The  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  employs  an  additional 
professional  staff  member.  The  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee,  with  all  of  its  11  sub¬ 
committees,  can  appoint,  in  addition  to 
the  10  regular  employees  and  in  addition 
to  its  special  committees,  2  additional 
professional  staff  members  and  3  cleri¬ 
cal  assistants,  making  a  total  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  its  regular 
budget  of  15  persons. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
the  11  subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  employ  127  persons. 

In  other  words,  the  regular  committee 
employees  aggregate  160;  and,  by  reso¬ 
lution,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee  appoint  and  pay  25  extra 
employees  to  serve  their  staffs,  making 
a  total  for  the  standing  committees  of 
185  employees. 

But,  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what 
the  number  of  employees  is  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  subcommittees  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees?  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  I  wish  Senators  would  look  into 
the  presentation  made  on  these  resolu¬ 
tions  and  see  the  large  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  receiving  from  $10,000  to  $16,000 
or  $17,000  each.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  those  273  employees  do.  We  see 
them  around  here  every  day,  hanging 
around,  many  of  them,  and  I  would  judge 
that  a  lot  of  them  do  not  earn  their  salt. 
But  here  they  are,  273  of  them,  which 
is  in  addition  to  the  185  persons  who 
work  for  the  regular  committees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
every  time  more  employees  are  hired,  it 
means  more  space  is  required. 

For  about  8  or  9  years  I  tried  to  delay 
the  construction  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  It  has  been  called  by 
some  Senators  a  monstrosity.  I  will  not 
be  so  unkind.  It  was  felt  that  this 
huge  new  office  building  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  our  needs  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  if  we  go  around  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  today,  we  find 
that  every  nook  and  corner  is  being 
used.  Repairs  are  being  made  here  and 
there,  so  that  every  foot  of  space  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  will  be  occu¬ 
pied.  Why  is  that  the  case?  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  all  the  room  we  were  to  have? 
I  say  that  the  room  has  gone  to  house 
all  these  employees  we  have  been  put¬ 
ting  on  the  payrolls  from  time  to  time. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  1 
minute. 

The  subcommittees  of  the  standing 
committees  now  occupy  102  rooms  in  the 
Old  and  New  Senate  Office  Buildings. 

Mr.  President,  everybody  knows,  I  am 
sure,  of  my  opposition  to  the  creation 
and  continued  life  of  the  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  was  created  in  1953. 
We  were  told  it  was  to  be  in  existence 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  That  subcommittee  is  occupying 
four  large  rooms.  To  add  insult  to  in¬ 
jury,  that  subcommittee  has  been  placed 
next  to  my  offices.  [Laughter.]  I  see 
the  employees  every  day.  Oh,  they  are 
busy  now.  They  are  busy.  The  lights 
are  on  until  8  o’clock  at  night  and  are  on 
early  in  the  morning.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  however,  I  think  things  are 
a  little  different. 

I  will  speak  a  little  more  in  reference 
to  that  subcommittee  later. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Those 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  given  the  task  of  assigning  space 
have  a  very  difficult  time.  There  are 
Senators  who  come  before  us  stating  that 
they  need  more  space,  so  that  they  may 
answer  the  mail,  which  their  constituents 
send  them,  especially  from  the  larger 
States. 

At  the  present  time  committees  are 
using  32  percent  of  the  space  that  is 
available.  The  standing  and  special 
committees  are  using  242  rooms.  The 
situation  is  really  quite  critical.  My  in¬ 
formation  is  that  there  is  only  one  vacant 
room  which  has  been  unassigned.  As  I 
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say,  the  growth  of  committee  operations 
is  such  that  in  the  old  and  new  office 
buildings,  and  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  32  percent  of  the  space  is  as¬ 
signed  to  committees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  continue  to 
add  on  and  to  spend  more  money  in  that 
direction  we  may  have  to  build  another 
new  Senate  Office  Building  before  very 
long. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
the  questnon.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
any  details,  but  I  was  hopeful  that  more 
attempt  would  be  made  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  to  reduce  these  huge  ex¬ 
penditures,  so  that  we  could  set  a  good 
example  for  the  other  departments  of 
Government. 

We  cannot  much  blame  the  other  de¬ 
partments  if  they  do  not  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures  as  much  as  they  should.  They  say, 
“Well,  now,  what  are  you  doing  about 
your  expenses?”  We  often  get  that 
query.  Our  yearly  cost  of  operation  has 
been  going  up  and  up  and  up  and  up, 
until  today,  as  I  pointed  out,  it  is  some 
$20  million  more  than  it  was  when  the 
Reorganization  Act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  what  each 
standing  committee  obtains  by  way  of 
money  to  operate,  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  the  committees  have,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  employees  provided  by  special 
resolution.  In  addition,  this  table  shows 
the  number  of  employees  of  each  sub¬ 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tabulation  of  Senate  committee  employees  Jan.  31,  1960 

Each  standing  committee  (other  than  Appropriations)  is  authorized— 

4  professional  staflmembers . . . . . (1  at  $16, 300.  00 

1  chief  counsel . . . . h  at  15, 731.  47 

1  assistant  chief  counsel . . . . . . [3  at  15, 044.  83 

Clerical  assistants . . . 4  at  7, 664.  56 

Appropriations:  123,  555.  67 

Regular . . . . .  359,000.00 

Res.  193 . . . +380,000.00 


Committee 


Employees 
authorized 
under 
Legislative 
Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act 


Employees  au¬ 
thorized  by 
special 
resolutions  1 


Employees 
of  special 
investigat¬ 
ing  2  com¬ 
mittees 


Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry _ 

Armed  Services. _ _ 

Banking  and  Currency.  . . 

The  District  of  Columbia _ 

Finance . . . 


Foreign  Relations . 


Government  Operations . 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs _ 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  . 
Judiciary . . 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare _ 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service- 

Public  Works . . . 

Rules  and  Administration.... 
Select  Small  Business . 


Subtotal.. 

Appropriations. 


fPSM  (T) . 1 

<PSM  (P) _ 2 

[CA  (P) . 3 

PSM  (P) _ 1 


/PSM  (P) . 2 

ICA  (P) . ..3 

./PSM . 4 

\CA__ . 7 

OA_ . ..1 


PSM  (P). 


.1 


'  160 
Unlimited 


25 


Total. 


25 


20 

17 

42 

127 


9 

2 

4 

12 


273 

5 


278 


1  PSM,  not  to  exceed  $15,044.83  each;  CA,  not  to  exceed  $7,664.56  each. 

2  All  rates  not  to  exceed  $15,044.83  (higher  rates  may  be  fixed  only  if  the  2  parts  at  $15,731.47  each  and  1  part  at 
$16,300  are  not  otherwise  assigned). 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  showing  how  the  subcommit¬ 
tees  fare  in  obtaining  office  space. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
an  additional  seven  rooms. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  three  staff  rooms. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  have  no  extra 
rooms. 

The  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  an 
additional  12  rooms. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  an  additional  39 
rooms. 

Throughout  the  entire  statement,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  be 
given,  this  year,  almost  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  these 
special  committees,  and  will  occupy  ap¬ 
proximately  39  additional  rooms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Allocation  of  Rooms  in  the  Old  and  New 
Senate  Office  Buildings  to  Subcommittees 
of  Senate  Standing  Committees,  Joint,  Se¬ 
lect,  and  Special  Senate  Committees, 
Authorized  Inquiry  and  Investigation 
Funds  by  Senate  Resolution 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  none. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  none. 
Appropriations,  none. 

Armed  Services: 

Preparedness  Subcommittee,  five  staff 
rooms,  1  bearing  room. 

General  Investigations,  one  staff  room. 
Banking  and  Currency:  Housing  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  three  staff  rooms. 

District  of  Columbia,  none. 

Finance,  none. 

Foreign  Relations :  Various  subcommittees, 
four  staff  rooms. 

Government  Operations: 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  three 
double  staff  rooms. 

Residual  staff  of  Select  Committee  on  Im¬ 
proper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage¬ 
ment  Field,  four  staff  rooms. 

National  Policy  Subcommittee,  two  staff 
rooms.  _ 

World  Wide  Health  Subcommittee,  one 
double  staff  room,  two  staff  rooms. 

Interior  and -Insular  Affairs:  Various  sub¬ 
committees,  three  staff  rooms. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

General  Investigative  Subcommittees,  six 
staff  rooms. 

Transportation  subcommittee,  two  double 
staff  rooms. 

Judiciary: 

Administrative  Practices  and  Procedures, 
two  staff  rooms. 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  nine  staff  rooms, 
one  hearing  room. 

Constitutional  Amendments,  one  staff 
room. 

Constitutional  Rights,  three  staff  rooms, 
one  hearing  room. 

Federal  Judicial  System,  one  double  staff 
room,  one  staff  room. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization,  one 
double  staff  room,  two  staff  rooms. 

Internal  Security,  seven  staff  rooms. 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  four  staff  rooms. 


Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  two 
double  staff  rooms. 

Refugees,  one  staff  room. 

Revision  and  Codification,  one  staff  room. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  two  staff 
rooms. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare :  Problems  of  the 
Aged,  one  double  staff  room. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  General  in¬ 
vestigative  subcommittees,  three  staff  rooms. 

Public  Works,  none. 

Rules  and  Administration:  Privileges  and 
Elections  Subcommittee,  two  staff  rooms. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  five 
staff  rooms,  one  hearing  room. 

Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro¬ 
politan  Problems,  two  staff  rooms. 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  seven  staff 
rooms,  one  double  staff  room. 

Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re¬ 
sources,  two  staff  rooms. 

Special  Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob¬ 
lems,  one  staff  room,  one  double  staff  room. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  put  into  the  Record  the 
names  of  all  these  employees.  They  are 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  furnished  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  I  invite  Sentors  to  look  at  the  list 
of  employees  of  each  of  these  subcom- 
mittes  and  the  amount  of  money  they 
receive.  I  also  invite  Senators  to  .look  at 
the  justifications  given  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  by 
these  subcommittees. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom¬ 
mittee  was  created  by  Senate  Resolution 
89  during  the  83d  Congress,  on  June  1, 
1953,  and  the  Record  will  show  that  the 
Senator  who  had  the  resolution  agreed 
to,  stated  that  the  work  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1,  2,  or  3  years  at  the  most. 
But  here  we  are,  in  1960,  and  the  sub¬ 
committee  is  still  going  as  strong  as  ever. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  you  can¬ 
not  treat  juvenile  delinquency  by  hold¬ 
ing  hearings.  Everyone  knows  that  we 
have  a  juvenile  problem  all  over  the  Na¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  cured  by  holding 
hearings,  by  showing  that  it  exists  all 
over  the  Nation.  I  might  point  out  that 
in  my  own  State  of  Louisiana  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  peace  oflicers  I  know. 
His  name  is  J.  Howell  Flournoy.  He  is  at 
present  the  sheriff  of  Caddo  Parish,  La. 
Mr.  Flournoy  has  been  serving  as 
a  peace  officer  from  1913  to  date,  except 
for  a  few  years  spent  in  the  Army.  He 
served  as  a  deputy  sheriff  from  1913  un¬ 
til  1940,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  sheriff.  He  has  been  serving  in  that 
capacity  since  that  time.  He  was  elected 
in  1956  without  any  opposition,  and 
again  in  I960  without  any  opposition. 
That  is  a  great  tribute  to  a  great  peace 
officer.  He  is  very  much  interested  in 
juvenile  delinquency— so  much  so  that 
he  wrote  a  booklet  on  the  subject,  en¬ 
titled  “Winning  Our  Youth.”  Sheriff 
Flournoy  has  done  very  good  work  in  this 
field,  'nie  Louisiana  Legislature  gave 
permission  for  each  sheriff  to  spend  up 
to  $8,000  per  year  from  funds  of  the 
sheriff’s  office  to  stimulate  the  creation 
of  boys’  clubs,  in  an  effort  to  fight  delin¬ 
quency.  Sheriff  Flournoy  has  done  just 
that.  The  Boys  Club  of  Shreveport  has 
an  enviable  record  of  activities.  And  I 
might  point  out  that  the  city  of  Shreve¬ 
port  is  far  below  the  national  average  in 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  crime.  I  should 


like  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  this 
pamphlet.  It  is  less  than  14  pages  in 
length.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  booklet  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Winning  Our  Youth 

(By  J.  Howell  Flournoy,  sheriff,  Caddo  Parish, 
Shreveport,  La.) 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  adult  delinquency. 
We  all  know  that  for  a  fact.  Whenever  you 
see  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  you 
may  be  sure  that  some  adult  associated  with 
him  or  her  has  gone  wrong  first.  Our  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  be  bad  from  or  because  of 
our. adults,  just  as  they  learn  to  be  good  from 
or  because  of  those  who  lead  them. 

Good  homes  do  not  breed  criminals;  vi¬ 
ciousness  does  not  spring  from  sound  leader¬ 
ship.  Criminals  are  not  born;  they  are  made 
by  you  and  me,  by  the  parents,  by  the  adults 
around  them.  The  Juvenile  problem  is  an 
adult  problem. 

I  am  sure  that  each  thinking  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  has  often  wished  that  there  was 
some  way  for  him  to  charge  parents  with  the 
crimes  of  juveniles.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  would  have  an  immediate  effect  in 
reducing  our  juvenile  delinquency.  But 
forcing  parents  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  their  children’s  acts  is  not  the  answer,  in 
my  opinion.  The  solution  is  in  something 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  passing  and 
enforcing  of  more  laws. 

Too  often,  I  believe,  the  law  enforcement 
officer  finds  himself  in  one  comer  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  with  crime  in  another  corner  and  the 
citizen  in  the  third  corner.  It  is  the  citizen 
who  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  law 
enforcement  and  crime.  Wherever  you  find 
citizens  alining  themselves  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  you  will  find  crime  under  control. 
And  wherever  you  find  citizens  uninterested 
in  law  enforcement  you  will  find  crime 
always  increasing. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  jobs  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  the  work  of  winning  the  citizens, 
particularly  the  young  citizens,  to  the  side  of 
law  and  order.  You  don’t  find  boys  and  girls 
who  have  a  healthy  respect  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  becoming  involved  in  crimes.  And  the 
teaching  of  respect  for  law  enforcement  to 
our  youth  is  not  altogether  a  responsibility 
of  parents.  It’s  a  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  law  enforcement  officer  himself. 

The  duties  of  a  good  law  enforcement 
officer,  I  think,  go  far  beyond  his  technical 
duties  of  apprehending  and  bringing  before  a 
court  the  violators  of  our  laws.  Admitted,  he 
must  know  enforcement,  must  know  laws, 
must  know  how  to  apprehend  the  violators, 
must  know  how  to  use  all  the  scientific  aids 
of  fingerprinting,  photography,  handwriting, 
ballistics,  lie  detectors,  and  all  the  others, 
must  know  legal  evidence,  and  must  know 
courts  and  procedures.  He  must  be  physically 
fit  and  proficient  in  the  use  of  small  arms, 
riot  guns,  machineguns,  tear  gas  bombs,  and 
so  on.  But  above  and  beyond  all  this  the 
good  law  enforcement  officer  must  know 
humanity;  he  must  know  how  to  lead  the 
citizens  for  whom  he  works  on  his  side  of  the 
fight  against  crime. 

We  think  too  much  about  the  duties  of  the 
law  enforcement  officer  after  a  crime  has  been 
committed.  I  believe  that  we  must  begin  to 
think  more  and  more  about  what  we  can  do 
before  a  crime  has  been  committed.  Any¬ 
one  can  drive  people  with  clubs  and  guns; 
it  takes  men  and  women  with  strong  char¬ 
acter  to  lead  people  by  virtue  of  respect. 

The  time  and  place  to  begin  building  re¬ 
spect  is  with  our  juveniles.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  should  leave  this  entirely  to  the  par¬ 
ents.  Although  the  parents  are  key  people  in 
the  process,  much  of  the  responsibility  lies 
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with  us  who  practice  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement.  We  are  the  ones  who  must 
prove  to  our  youth  each  and  every  day  that 
we  are  worthy  of  their  respect. 

Here  in  Shreveport,  I  spend  more  of  my 
time  with  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  com¬ 
mitted  crimes  than  I  do  with  those  that 
have.  Of  course,  not  every  law  enforcement 
officer  can  or  should  do  this.  But  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  effort  of  any  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  should  be  devoted  to  winning 
of  our  youth  before  they  become  involved 
in  crime.  If  we  don’t  win  them  to  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  them  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  tainted  with  the  scars  of  crime. 

I  believe  that  the  law  enforcement  officer 
who  stands  aloof  of  citizens  is  failing  in  one 
of  his  most  important  responsibilites.  I 
believe  that  he  should  mix  and  mingle  with 
his  citizens  as  much  as  possible.  He  should 
live  with  his  fellow  citizen  as  well  as  work 
for  him.  And  the  more  and  better  he  knows 
the  youth  of  his  community  the  bigger  and 
more  useful  he  becomes. 

Right  now  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy 
youth  programs  going  on  across  the  country. 
Millions  of  citizens  are  donating  money  to 
clubs,  camps,  playgrounds,  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  for  youth  activities.  All  these  are  won¬ 
derful.  We  need  many  more.  But  the  mere 
donation  of  dollars  to  youth  is  empty  unless 
we,  the  enforcement  officers  and  the  adult 
citizens,  also  give  ourselves.  It’s  leadership 
which  youth  needs,  not  just  real  estate.  And 
the  more  of  that  leadership  which  comes 
from  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  more  sure  we  shall  be  to  win  our  youth 
to  our  side. 

The  making  of  speeches  by  high  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  before  student  bodies,  youth 
conventions,  and  other  large  gatherings  is 
great.  It  plays  its  part.  But  I  doubt  that 
the  finest  spech  before  a  huge  gathering  ever 
did  as  much  as  a  friendly  chat  before  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  class  of  a  half  dozen  youngsters. 
Johnny  Doe  will  forget  the  eloquent  phrases 
of  the  best  orator,  but  he'll  always  remember 
the  warmth  of  a  handclasp  and  the  honesty 
of  a  smile. 

And  Just  talk  isn’t  enough.  Youth,  as  we 
all  know,  are  more  impressed  by  what  they 
see  than  what  they  hear.  Therefore,  I  have 
made  it  a  policy  to  show  young  people  law 
enforcement  at  work.  I  not  only  welcome 
young  people  to  inspect  the  sheriff’s  depart¬ 
ment.  I  invite  and  urge  them.  Whenever  I 
appear  with  youth — churches,  schools,  clubs, 
and  so  forth — I  especially  invited  them  to  a 
tour  of  inspection.  But  whether  there  is  1 
or  20  who  want  to  see  how  the  department 
operates,  I  find  time  to  show  them. 

On  occasions  I  have  a  group  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  lunch  at  the  parish  Jail.  These  lunch¬ 
eons,  I  believe,  have  been  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  in  winning  the  youth  of  Shreveport  to 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  Not  only  do  I 
get  to  know  them  better  but  they  get  to  see 
for  themselves  about  our  work,  and  many  of 
the  officers  and  officials  of  the  department 
get  to  meet  them. 

I  don’t  try  to  make  any  speeches  to  them. 
We  eat,  and  laugh,  and  joke,  and  talk  about 
whatever  they  want  to  talk  about.  Then  I 
take  them  on  a  tour  of  the  jail  and  show 
them  everything  from  the  black,  solitary  con¬ 
finement  cell  and  hangman’s  trap,  through 
which  23  men  have  dropped  to  their  death, 
to  the  jail’s  supply  rooms  and  kitchen. 

From  the  Jail  I  show  them  through  our 
record  department,  fingerprint  department, 
and  mug  room.  Often,  for  a  Joke,  we  "mug” 
one  another  with  them  getting  a  mug  shot 
of  me.  I  show  them  how  we  reload  car¬ 
tridges  for  range  practice.  I  show  them  our 
armory  with  its  riot  guns,  machineguns,  and 
tear-gas  equipment,  and  explain  how  it  is  all 
used.  I  show  them  whatever  they  want  to 
see,  and  I  answer  all  of  their  questions. 

Realizing  that  young  active  minds  and 
bodies  require  action  in  addition  to  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  through  talks  and  lectures,  I 


have,  In  cooperation  with  the  Caddo  Rifle  & 
Pistol  Club,  organized  and  sponsored  a 
Junior  rifle  club  for  boys  12  to  17  years  of 
age.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  teach 
boys  how  to  safely  handle  and  use  firearms. 
Accredited  and  approved  NRA  instructors 
supervise  and  instruct  all  classes  of  shooters, 
from  beginners  to  those  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  course  in  shooting,  at  all 
times.  Tournaments  are  held  at  intervals  at 
which  trophies  are  awarded  to  winners.  In 
addition  to  outdoor  sunshine  and  exercise, 
the  incentives  provided  keep  the  boys  on 
their  toes  to  exceed  in  marksmanship. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  psychologist  to  see  how 
all  these  things  impress  the  youngsters.  The 
impression  is  not  only  left  with  them  but  it 
is  taken  away  and  spread  to  other  young 
people.  They  come  to  know  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  the  officers  who  practice  it.  They 
come  to  know  how  we  work  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  why.  They  learn  to  respect  us,  not 
because  they  fear  us  but  because  they  like 
us. 

Although  we,  as  law  enforcement  officers, 
can  reasonably  expect  that  parents  will  tell 
their  children  to  respect  law  and  order,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  show  youth  that  we  are  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  parents  may  teach  re¬ 
spect,  but  we  have  to  prove  its  value.  We 
have  to  live  with  our  youth.  We  not  only 
have  to  come  to  understand  the  youth,  we 
have  to  lead  the  youth  to  understand  us. 
When  we  do  that,  when  we  win  the  youth  to 
our  side,  then  we  don’t  have  a  juvenile  prob¬ 
lem,  for  the  juveniles  of  today  are  the 
parents  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Flournoy  says: 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  adult  delinquency. 
We  all  know  that  for  a  fact.  Whenever  you 
see  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  you 
may  be  sure  that  some  adult  associated  with 
him  or  her  has  gone  wrong  first.  Our  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  be  bad  from  or  because  of 
our  adults,  just  as  they  learn  to  be  good  from 
or  because  of  those  who  lead  them. 

Good  homes  do  not  breed  criminals;  vi¬ 
ciousness  does  not  spring  from  sound  leader¬ 
ship.  Criminals  are  not  born;  they  are  made 
by  you  and  me,  by  the  parents,  by  the  adults 
around  them.  The  juvenile  problem  is  an 
adult  problem. 

»  *  *  *  • 

It  is  the  citizen  who  holds  the  balance  of 
power  between  law  enforcement  and  crime. 
Wherever  you  find  citizens  alining  them¬ 
selves  with  law  enforcement  you  will  find 
crime  under  control.  And  wherever  you  find 
citizens  uninterested  in  law  enforcement  you 
will  find  crime  always  increasing. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  jobs  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  the  work  of  winning  the  citizens, 
particularly  the  young  citizens,  to  the  side 
of  law  and  order.  You  don’t  find  boys  and 
girls  who  have  a  healthy  respect  for  law 
enforcement  becoming  involved  in  crimes. 
And  the  teaching  of  respect  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  to  our  youth  is  not  altogether  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  parents.  It’s  a  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  himself. 

In  conclusion  he  says: 

Although  we,  as  law  enforcement  officers, 
can  reasonably  expect  that  parents  will  tell 
their  children  to  respect  law  and  order,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  show  youth  that  we  are  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  parents  may  teach  re¬ 
spect,  but  we  have  to  prove  its  value.  We 
have  to  live  with  our  youth.  We  not  only 
have  to  come  to  understand  the  youth,  we 
have  to  lead  the  youth  to  understand  us. 
When  we  do  that,  when  we  win  the  youth  to 
our  side,  then  we  don’t  have  a  juvenile  prob¬ 
lem,  for  the  juveniles  of  today  are  the  parents 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  comment  fur¬ 
ther  on  some  of  these  pending  resolu¬ 
tions  as  they  are  called  up. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  general  statement  about 
these  resolutions.  In  so  doing  I  am  not 
critical  of  any  Senator  or  any  commit¬ 
tee.  I  wish  to  speak  against  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  trend  which  I  believe  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate  or 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

First,  I  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  a  very 
difficult  problem  when  members  of  a 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  appear  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  with  a  request  for 
funds,  supported  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  or  a  sizable  portion 
thereof.  Experience  has  proved  that  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  reduce  the  requests. 
We  are  always  faced  with  the  problem, 
if  we  reduce  the  request  of  one  com¬ 
mittee,  are  we  going  to  reduce  across 
the  board?  To  do  so  requires  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  successful,  because  the  en¬ 
tire  Senate  has  moved  in  a  direction 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  right 
direction. 

I  again  stress  that  I  have  no  personal 
criticism  of  any  Senator  who  has  spent 
long  hours  on  a  subject  and  who  feels 
that  an  investigation  of  that  subject  is 
worthwhile.  I  should  like  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  entire  picture. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  our  work 
in  the  Senate:  We  are  adding  commit¬ 
tees  and  subcommittees,  and  more  sub¬ 
committees  are  seeking  funds.  They 
are  given  special  assignments,  and  they 
are  building  up  staffs.  In  addition  to 
the  immediate  expense,  there  is  a  re¬ 
quest  for  space,  which  results  in  so  much 
going  on  in  the  Senate,  so  many  staffs 
holding  hearings  and  issuing  reports, 
that  individual  Senators  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  reports,  examine  them, 
and  use  the  information  which  is  de¬ 
veloped. 

As  this  great  flow  of  staff  material 
continues  to  come  to  our  offices,  either 
we  must  be  buried  by  it  or  Senators  must 
seek  larger  staffs  to  read  the  material 
which  committee  staffs  send  us. 

As  a  result,  we  are  having  legislation 
by  staff,  rather  than  by  elected  legis¬ 
lators.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  qualifications  of  any  of  the 
staff  members.  So  far  as  I  know,  all 
of  them  are  brilliant  and  well  educated, 
but  they  were  not  elected  by  anyone. 
They  do  not  represent  the  people.  They 
are  not  answerable  to  the  people.  The 
public  does  not  know  who  they  are. 

The  theory  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  committees, 
and  to  lessen  the  time  which  Senators 
must  give  to  these  matters,  so  that  the 
main  job  of  finding  out  what  is  going  on 
and  casting  an  intelligent  vote  might  be 
better  executed. 

We  are  moving  away  from  that.  We 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  staff.  A  great  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  carries  the  official  sanction  of  this 
Government,  when  no  one  elected  by  the 
people  and  responsible  to  the  people  has 
had  a  hand  in  formulating  it.  Perhaps 
someone  has  found  a  little  time  to  give 
it  cursory  approval. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  committees  have  undertaken  to 
rewrite  certain  reports.  I  know  that 
with  regard  to  a  very  lengthy  committee 
report  some  time  ago,  I  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  report  of  a  committee  on  which 
I  serve.  I  insisted  on  rewriting  the  en¬ 
tire  report,  and  I  did  it  in  less  than  one- 
third  the  verbiage  it  had  contained.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  Senator  on  a 
committee  should  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  see  to  it  that  the  reports  are 
concise  and  do  not  contain  excess  verbi¬ 
age.  The  chairman  of  a  committee,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  or  even  ordi¬ 
nary  members  of  the  committee,  should 
see  to  it  that  surplus  verbiage  is  trimmed 
down,  and  that  a  report  is  presented  in 
concise  language.  If  a  report  is  verbose 
or  too  lengthy,  or  contains  more  verbiage 
than  is  necessary,  it  is  the  fault  of  either 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  permit¬ 
ting  such  a  report  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  particular 
comment  to  make  on  that  statement. 
I  believe  that  all  Senators  do  their  best 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  comes  before  them.  However, 
I  think  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  committees  and  the  increase  in  staffs 
not  only  result  in  loading  Senators  with 
more  details  than  they  can  possibly  di¬ 
gest,  but  have  a  tendency  to  cause  them 
to  delegate  to  staffs  the  making  of  vital 
decisions.  As  a  consequence  we  are 
moving  away  from  having  elected  offi¬ 
cials  making  the  decisions.  I  also  think 
it  stirs  up  what  appears  to  be  a  need  to 
legislate  which  is  not  genuine  and  real. 

I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  com- 
monsense  and  hopes  and  desires  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people. 
I  believe  they  have  a  respect  for  their 
Government.  I  think  they  want  to  give 
to  their  Government,  rather  than  get 
from  it.  I  believe  they  want  to  assume 
responsibilities  in  their  individual  com¬ 
munities.  However,  sometimes  a  notion 
springs  up  in  a  legislative  body  that  if 
we  can  only  hold  hearings  on  something 
we  will  satisfy  a  great  demand,  whereas 
what  we  do  is  create  a  demand  which 
is  not  exactly  genuine. 

With  no  reflection  upon  how  any  com¬ 
mittee  conducts  its  affairs,  I  should  like 
to  point  to  an  example,  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  good  example.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  is  headed  by  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  living  Americans,  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia.  That  commit¬ 
tee  has  charge  not  only  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  sugar  quotas  and  social  secu¬ 
rity  legislation  and  legislation  on  duties 
and  tariffs,  but  of  the  whole  tax  pro¬ 
gram.  That  committee  could  be  en¬ 
larged  into  subcommittees,  and  it  could 
create  additional  staffs,  and  could  go  to 
every  major  city  in  the  country  and  hold 
hearings  on  corporation  taxes,  excess 
profit  taxes,  taxes  on  individuals,  and 
other  taxes.  I  doubt  if  such  activities 
would  result  in  any  tax  reduction  along 
the  line.  A  smaller  group  must  look  at 
the  whole  picture,  and  try  to  formulate  a 
consistent  tax  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  In  the  example 
I  have  just  cited,  with  the  great  chair¬ 
man  who  presides  over  the  committee, 


expanding  and  expanding  would  result  in 
better  tax  laws.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we 
would  have  fewer  taxes.  I  believe  we 
would  bring  into  one  place  so  many  de¬ 
tails  it  would  be  hard  to  unscramble 
them,  and  that  the  matter  of  looking  at 
the  entire  picture  and  making  a  policy 
decision  would  not  be  helped. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  familiar  with  the  very  extensive 
study  which  is  presently  being  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  into  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade  and  tariff  policy? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Somewhat,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Senator  that  that  subject 
is  logically  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Some  of  it  may  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  could 
the  Senator  tell  me  what  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  tariffs? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  general,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  has  jurisdiction  of  matter's  re¬ 
lating  to  foreign  commerce.  However, 
questions  of  duties,  tariffs,  and  trade 
agreements,  which  are  an  important  as¬ 
pect  of  foreign  commerce,  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  about 
tariffs  and  quotas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  come  under  the 
Finance  Committee.  Those  subjects 
form  one  important  aspect  of  foreign 
commerce,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
reciprocal  trade? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  important,  too, 
but  it  is  not  the  entire  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  has  jurisdiction  over 
tariffs  and  quotas  and  reciprocal  trade, 
and  the  legislation  authorizing  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  would  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  that  is  the 
committee  that  would  have  to  do  with 
foreign  trade? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  care  to  be  di¬ 
verted  into  questions  of  jurisdiction  of 
committees.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
for  which  I  rose  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  decline  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  does  not  see  the  purpose  of  my 
question.  Let  me  tell  him  what  I  had  in 
mind.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  knows  how  many  days  the 
Committee  on  Finance  spent  studying 
the  subject  of  tariffs  and  foreign  trade 
and  quotas  during  the  last  session  and 
during  the  first  month  of  this  session. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  refer¬ 
ring  to  how  many  days  of  public 
hearings? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes ;  I  would 
say  hearings  and  studies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  studies,  because  I  think  most  Sena¬ 
tors  study  these  things  themselves. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  how  much  of  a  staff  we 
have  assigned  to  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  the  very  point 
I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
did  not  get  much  from  the  staff  of  what 
I  know  about  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  speaking  against 
government  by  staff.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Senator.  I  am  speaking  for 
goverment  by  the  elected  representatives 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  grown  so  large  and  have 
increased  our  staffs — they  are  qualified 
people,  and  I  am  not  critical  of  them — 
that  apparently  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hire  more  staff  people  to  find  out  about 
it.  I  should  like  to  move  on  now. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  little  while.  In  the  79th  Con¬ 
gress,  the  last  Congress  before  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  was  passed,  there  were  33 
standing  committees.  There  was  spent 
for  the,whole  year,  $1,667,420;  and  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  money  coming  from 
the  contingent  fund,  under  the  jurisdic- 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

During  the  next  Congress,  the  80th, 
the  Reorganization  Act  was  involved, 
and  then  there  were  15  standing  com¬ 
mittees.  There  was  spent  during  that 
Congress  $1,305,670.49.  There  was  also 
spent  on  special  investigations  $390,000, 
or  the  total  cost  of  running  the  com¬ 
mittees  in  that  Congress  was  $1,695,- 
670.49,  less  than  $20,000  more  than  was 
spent  in  the  previous  Congress. 

Then  that  continued.  I  will  mention 
.the  last  three  Congresses.  In  the  84th 
Congress,  the  total  expenditure  had  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  79th  and  80th  Con¬ 
gresses,  it  had  been  $1,600,000.  By  the 
84th  Congress,  it  was  $4,700,000.  There 
were  15  standing  committees,  26  sub¬ 
committees,  2  select  committees,  and 
4  special  committees. 

In  the  85th  Congress  $5,800,000  was 
expended.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  there  were  15  standing  committees, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  Congress  an¬ 
other  standing  committee  was  created, 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  25  subcommittees,  2  se¬ 
lect  committees,  and  4  special  commit¬ 
tees. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  1st  session, 
there  were  16  standing  committees,  30 
subcommittees,  4  select  committees,  2 
special  committees,  and  2  joint  commit¬ 
tees.  They  expended  $3,800,000.  That 
was  for  the  first  session  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress,  as  compared  with  $1,600,000  before 
the  Reorganization  Act  and  $1,600,000 
in  the  first  two  sessions  under  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act. 

If  we  spend  that  much  this  year,  it 
will  mean  that  committee  costs  from 
the  contingent  fund  will  run  more  than 
$7  million.  The  request  of  one  commit¬ 
tee  for  all  of  its  special  and  subcom¬ 
mittee  work  in  this  session  is  $1,500,000, 
compared  with  $1,600,000  which  was  the 
cost  of  running  all  the  committees  from 
the  contingent  fund  in  the  entire  79th 
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Congress,  and  also  in  the  entire  80th 
Congress. 

There  are  some  savings,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  a  reduction  in  the  request 
of  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
now  and  then  a  problem  presents  itself 
in  the  country  which  involves  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  many  people  or  activities. 
I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittees  start  with  small  staffs 
and  keep  growing  and  growing,  but  never 
accomplish  their  missions. 

This  growth  of  committees  has  affected 
printing  costs.  In  fiscal  1951,  the  cost 
of  printing  hearings,  only,  was  $1,900,- 
000.  For  1959,  the  amount  increased  to 
a  total  of  $3,100,000.  Overall,  printing 
costs  have  increased  by  better  than  20 
percent.  While  the  total  amount  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  may  seem  to  be  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  of  present 
budget  requests,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
rather  rapid,  and  should  be  examined 
into  rather  carefully. 

Certainly  the  intent  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  was  to  make  the 
operations  of  Congress  more  efficient  and 
to  permit  more  frequent  attendance  at 
committee  meetings  by  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  But  the  greater  number  of 
committees — the  16  standing  committees 
and  30  subcommittees,  as  well  as  the 
special  and  select  committees — has 
served  only  to  increase  the  workload 
of  the  individual  Senator.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  do  away  with  many  of  the 
subcommittees,  hire  a  few  more  profes¬ 
sional  staff  members  for  the  standing 
committees,  and  let  the  full  committees 
handle  all  the  committee  work,  so  that 
the  individual  Senator  would  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  be  more  fully  informed  on 
all  the  legislation  handled  by  the  parent 
committees? 

Not  only  are  we  confronted  with  the 
problem  that  the  number  of  staffs  is 
increased  and  they  are  enlarged;  not 
only  is  there  more  material  that  Sen¬ 
ators  cannot  find  out  about,  because 
there  are  not  enough  hours  in  the  day; 
but  certain  staff  members  do  not  even 
know  what  the  other  staff  members  are 
doing,  simply  because  there  are  so  many 
subcommittees  running  in  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  directions. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  that  Amer¬ 
ica  should  practice  economy,  not  alone 
to  save  dollars,  but  to  save  men  and 
women.  I  believe  that  in  the  matter 
of  our  own  housekeeping,  the  Senate 
should  practice  economy  to  save  dol¬ 
lars.  I  should  like  to  see  this  trend 
changed,  or  at  least  held  down,  if  it 
cannot  be  reversed.  I  think  money 
should  be  saved  in  this  field  to  save  the 
U.S.  Senate — to  save  it  as  a  body  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people,  a  body  where 
important  decisions  are  made  by  officials 
within  reach  of  the  people.  The  Senate 
should  not  be  an  ever-growing  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Bureaucracies  are  distant  and 
far  removed  from  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  and  have  to  live  under  then' 
laws  and  their  edicts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  list  which  has  been  prepared 
for  me  of  the  assignments  of  rooms  for 


committees.  It  contains  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  assigned  to  a  parent  com¬ 
mittee,  but  is  not  broken  down  by  sub¬ 
committees.  The  list  shows  that  242 
rooms  are  used  by  committees,  while  ap¬ 
proximately  550  rooms  are  assigned  to 
Senators  for  their  office  staffs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Space  is  at  the  critical  stage.  Any  further 
expansion,  of  committee  or  subcommittee 
staffs  should  be  absorbed  in  present  quar¬ 
ters.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
room  vacant  (unassigned)  but  is  loaned  to  a 


committee  for  a  special  study. 

By  committees,  here  is  the  list:  1 

Aero  and  Space  Sciences _  7 

Agriculture  and  Forestry _  5 

Appropriations  (this  does  not  include 

Capitol) _  29 

Armed  Services  (includes  Prepared¬ 
ness  Subcommittee) _  14 

Banking  and  Currency  (includes  Hous¬ 
ing  Subcommittee) _  8 

District  of  Columbia _  4 

Finance  Committee _  8 

Foreign  Relations  (does  not  include 

Capitol) _  11 

Government  Operations  (includes 
Permanent  Investigating,  National 
Policy  and  Reorganization  Subcom¬ 
mittees)  _  17 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs _  10 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce -  15 

Judiciary  Committee  (includes  12  sub¬ 
committees)  _  47 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare _  11 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service _  8 

Public  Works _  6 

Rules  and  Administration  (includes  P. 

&  E.  Subcommittee) _  8 

Small  Business _  6 

Joint  and  special  committees _  21 

Campaign  committees _  7 

Total _ 242 


1  Hearing  rooms  and  other  large  rooms  are 
counted  as  one  room. 

Approximately  550  assigned  to  Members  for 
office  staff.  Almost  32  percent  of  space  as¬ 
signed  to  committees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  briefly? 

Mr.'HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis!.  I  commend  both 
of  them  for  their  very  excellent  presenta¬ 
tions  and  for  their  desire  to  save  money. 
That  is  a  very  laudable  purpose. 

But  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  and 
then  ask  a  question. 

Yesterday  I  saw  on  television  the 
Georgetown  University  Forum.  It  was  a 
debate  between  an  historian,  Sidney  Hy¬ 
man,  and  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Pro¬ 
fessor  McManus.  The  question  was,  “Is 
the  power  of  Congress  declining?” 

The  general  conclusion  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  program  was  that 
Congress  is  losing  some  of  its  powers,  as 
a  result  of  the  tremendous  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  in  the  executive  branch, 
first,  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and, 
second,  because  great  advances  in  the 
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fields  of  science  and  technology  have 
made  both  society  and  Government  high¬ 
ly  complex.  It  was  stated  that  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  power  of  Congress  did  not  - 
develop  because  Congress  did  not  have 
competence  to  represent  the  people,  but 
because  the  Members  of  Congress  did  not 
have  sufficient  staff  research  facilities. 

So  I  suggest  that  instead  of  having  less 
staff,  if  we  wish  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  Senate,  we  should  have  more  staff. 

One  of  our  burdens  is  the  countless  re¬ 
ports  we  are  required  to  study;  but  what 
Senator  will  deny  that  today  we  obtain 
most  of  our  information  from  the  press. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  and 
disturbing  development,  an  injunction  of 
secrecy  has  been  imposed  on  various 
executive  agencies,  restricting  their  re¬ 
lease  of  information  to  the  Congress. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  ask  where 
we  heard  about  the  intelligence  report 
given  the  other  day  by  the  director  of 
CIA,  Allen  Dulles?  Unless  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  special  Senate  committee  be¬ 
fore  which  Mr.  Dulles  testified,  we  ob¬ 
tained  that  information  through  the 
press,  not  through  the  Congress. 

Of  course  we  want  to  economize,  and 
economy  is  highly  desirable.  But  does 
not  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  function  by  virtue  of  staff  work? 
Of  course  it  does.  I  do  not  know  the  ex¬ 
act  figures ;  but  the  budget  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars.  Does  the  President 
make  all  the  decisions  that  are  made  by 
the  executive  branch?  Does  he  reach 
into  the  air  for  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion?  Oh,  no;  he  has  a  Cabinet,  and 
each  Cabinet  member  has  much  staff 
work  done  for  him.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  itself  must  have  500  technicians. 
The  many  decisions. made  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  are  made  by  means  of  staff 
work. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  was  created  last 
year,  as  a  result  of  presentations  made 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
other  groups.  We  obtained  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  that  committee  was 
established  an  appropriation  of  $115,000. 
Because  the  field  with  which  we  had  to 
deal  was  so  vast,  we  selected  four  or  five 
staff  members.  We  turned  back  $60,000 
of  the  fund  which  had  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  us. 

But  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  more  than  100  agencies  are 
making  rules  and  adjudications  in  the 
field  of  administrative  law;  and  the 
field  is  so  complex  that  many  of  those 
agencies  do  not  know  what  the  others 
are  doing.  There  is  no  proper  codifica¬ 
tion  of  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  think  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  our  population — 
now  increasing  by  almost  3  million  a 
year — and  when  we  think  of  the  increase 
in  the  national  income,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  problems  with  which  legislators  must 
deal — whether  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives — certainly  it  is  nonsense  to  cut 
down  on  our  staff  work.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  obtain  adequate  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  advise  us. 

Of  course,  the  staff  members  do  not  do 
the  legislating;  but  if  I  did  not  have  staff 
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memtfers  in  my  office,  doing  research  and 
helping  me,  I  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
load  of  legislative  work.  I  must  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  reading  every 
day,  in  almost  every  field,  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  developments  and 
the  problems  with  which  my  State  and 
the  Nation  are  confronted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  respond. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  statement, 
which  I  believe  will  prove  conclusively 
why  staff  work  is  necessary :  In  early  1957 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
conducted  an  investigation  into  the  in¬ 
crease  by  one  oil  company  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil.  That  investigation  began 
to  spread,  and  since  then  it  had  spread 
considerably. 

For  instance,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  of  February  1,  I  read  the  following 
headline:  “Antitrust  Test — Oil  Industry 
Pricing  Goes  on  Trial  Today.”  And  the 
trial  will  begin  3  years  after  a  Senate 
subcommittee  began  its  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
29  oil  companies,  I  believe,  now  have  to 
face  charges  of  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  spent  by  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  inves¬ 
tigating  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil;  but  Admiral  Lattu  testified 
that  the  35  cents  per  barrel  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  would  cost  the 
United  States  and  its  military  estab¬ 
lishments  an  additional  $85  million  in 
1  year. 

So  I  say  it  is  well  to  have  adequate 
research  and  staff  work  done  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  think  that  perhaps  in 
each  committee  one  might  find  a  little 
padding.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub¬ 
committees;  and  in  view  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  workload  they  have,  they  need 
more  staff  work  and  more  intelligent 
staff  members,  not  less. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  for  my  subcommittee 
the  additional  expert  talent  and  quali¬ 
fied  technicians  to  complete  the  staff. 
Many  qualified  persons  will  not  accept 
such  positions  at  the  pay  the  Federal 
Government  offers,  because  in  most  cases 
the  great  private  corporations  will  pay 
them  twice  as  much. 

So  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  establish  adequate  staffs  which  will 
provide  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
sufficient  research  support  especially  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology  and 
in  connection  with  the  serious  problems 
with  which  the  Nation  is  confronted. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1960] 
Antitrust  Test — Oil  Industry  Pricing  Goes 

on  Trial  Today;  Conspiracy  Is  Alleged — 

Oil  Firms  Claim  Competition  Led  to  1957 

Boosts;  One  Brings  60,000  Documents — 

Threat  to  Other  Industries? 

(By  James  Tanner  and  William  Giles) 

Tulsa. — When  major  companies  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  raise  prices  within  a  brief  period  of 
time,  are  they  engaged  in  an  alleged  conspir¬ 
acy  to  fix  prices? 

That's  a  key  issue  today  as  28  oil  compa¬ 
nies  and  1  chemical  firm  go  on  trial  here 
in  the  spacious,  pale  green-walled  courtroom 
of  U.S.  District  Judge  Boyce  H.  Savage. 

Specifically,  the  29  companies  are  accused 
of  violating  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  by 
engaging  in  an  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  to  raise,  fix,  and  stabilize  the 
prices  of  both  crude  oil  and  gasoline  in  43 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1956. 
Then,  it  is  charged,  they  actually  increased 
their  prices  in  concert  during  January  1957. 
The  time  of  the  price  increases  alone  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Government’s  case. 

BROAD  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  charges  pose  a  new  challenge  to  the 
traditional  pricing,  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  practices  of  the  Nation’s  oil  industry — 
practices  which  largely  determine  the  price 
of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  the  multitude  of 
other  petroleum  products  sold  daily  around 
the  land.  But  the  significance  of  the  case 
extends  far  beyond  the  oil  industry.  If  the 
Government  eventually  wins,  it  may  pave 
the  way  for  filing  similar  charges  in  other 
fields. 

No  one  on  either  side  minimizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  case,  and  the  vast  amounts 
of  time,  talent,  and  money  thrown  into  the 
fight  testify  to  the  significance  they  attach 
to  it.  Legal  counsel  for  several  companies 
cooly  estimate  defense  costs  will  run  to  an 
average  of  $1  million  for  each  of  the  29  de¬ 
fendants;  Government  people  say  their  costs 
are  uncalculable  but  substantial. 

“We’ve  had  five  lawyers  working  full  time 
on  the  case  for  almost  2  years,  plus  an  econ¬ 
omist  for  almost  that  long.”  notes  a  Justice 
Department  aid.  “Two  girls  have  been 
doing  the  clerical  work,  but  at  one  point 
we’ve  had  as  many  as  five  typing  up  trial 
papers.” 

The  case  has  some  unusual — and  intrigu¬ 
ing — aspects.  Never  before,  as  far  as  the 
trustbusters  can  recall,  have  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  companies  actually  been  brought  to  trial 
in  a  conspiracy  case  of  this  sort.  In  setting 
jurisdiction,  the  indictment  specifies  that  the 
alleged  conspiracy  was  carried  out  in  part  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia — a  State,  in¬ 
terestingly  enough,  in  which  none  of  the 
defendants  produces  crude  oil  and  in  which 
only  nine  retail  automotive  gasoline.  Some 
of  the  Government’s  documentary  evidence 
are  subpenaed  telephone  toll  slips,  covering 
conversations — the  content  of  which  is  not 
known — between  officials  of  various  com¬ 
panies  on  certain  dates. 

MORE  THAN  80  LAWYERS 

On  the  other  side,  defendant  companies, 
fearful  they  might  be  accused  of  collusion  if 
they  employed  common  counsel,  are  each  pre¬ 
paring  individual  defenses.  The  result: 
More  than  80  lawyers  will  be  in  the  court¬ 
room  for  the  defendants. 

Accused  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  are  the 
following:  Arkansas  Fuel  Oil  Corp.,  Ashland 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 
(Delaware) ,  Continental  Oil  Co.,  D-X  Sunray 
Oil  Co.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.  (because  of  its  Lion  Oil  division).  Ohio 
Oil  Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Shell  Oil  Co., 
Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Co., 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Skelly  Oil  Co.,  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co., 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  Indiana  Oil  Pur¬ 
chasing  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Carter  Oil  Co.,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio), 
Sohio  Petroleum  Co.,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Texaco, 
Inc.,  and  Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

Maximum  fine,  if  convicted,  could  be  $50,- 
000  for  each  defendant.  So  why  the  feverish, 
and  much  more  costly,  defense  preparations? 

A  matter  of  principle,  say  the  indicted  oil 
companies.  “This  case  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unwarranted  antitrust  prosecutions 
on  record,”  avers  Albert  L.  Nickerson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Socony  Mobil. 

More  significant  though,  is  the  nagging 
fear  of  the  defendants  that  a  guilty  verdict 
in  this  criminal  case  can  spark  a  rash  of 
civil  damage  suits,  seriously  hamper  routine 
practices  and  set  the  industry  up  as  an  invit¬ 
ing  target  in  a  political  climate  that,  the  oil 
concerns  fret,  already  is  none  too  favorable. 
“If  we  lose  this,”  worries  one  oil  lawyer, 
“we’re  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  public 
utility.” 

A  COMPLEX  BUSINESS 

The  issues  are  complex  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  petroleum  pricing  it  not  simple. 

Crude  oil,  unlike  most  commodities,  is 
priced  by  the  buyer  rather  than  by  the  seller. 
The  10,000  or  so  petroleum  producers  in  this 
country  sell  their  oil  to  some  300  refineries. 
The  crude  purchaser — the  refiners — “post” 
the  prices  they  will  pay  for  specific  types  of 
oil  in  certain  fields,  including  crude  they  may 
produce  themselves  or  buy  from  others.  The 
major  oil  companies  operate  the  bigger  re¬ 
fineries,  produce  much  of  the  crude  processed 
in  the  plants,  and  normally  initiate  the 
changes  in  posting  in  the  oil  fields.  Several 
companies  may  be  buying  oil  and  producing 
it,  too,  in  a  single  field  or  from  a  single  well. 

Crude  oil  is  found  and  produced  across  the 
land,  including  such  unlikely  spots  as 
churchyards  in  Kilgore,  Tex.,  off  the  Calif  or, 
nia  shores,  and  in  the  rugged  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  oil  is  trucked,  barged,  and  carried 
through  an  intricate  network  of  pipelines  to 
the  refineries.  For  example,  much  of  the  250 
million  barrels  of  crude  presently  in  above¬ 
ground  supplies  is  gurgling  through  some 
200,000  miles  of  pipelines. 

An  oil  company  may  produce  more  crude 
than  it  needs.  Or  it  may  have  to  purchase 
all  or  most  of  its  petroleum.  Too,  a  com¬ 
pany’s  oil  wells  often  are  located  a  long  haul 
from  its  refineries.  For  these  reasons,  there’s 
a  great  deal  of  trading  of  crude  among  the 
companies.  One  of  the  companies  on  trial 
today,  for  instance,  produced  116  million 
barrels  of  crude  in  1957,  bought  178  million 
barrels  from  others,  sold  104  million  barrels, 
and  processed  in  its  refineries  185  million 
barrels.  The  remaining  5  million  barrels 
were  carried  over  to  the  following  year. 

A  KEYMAN - AND  A  TARGET 

The  oil  company’s  crude  oil  buyer,  or 
trader,  is  a  keyman  in  these  transactions 
and  a  prime  target  of  the  trust  busters  in 
the  Tulsa  trial.  The  buyer  determines  his 
company’s  crude  needs,  calculates  its  own 
crude  production,  and  then  buys  and  sells 
petroleum  in  a  frenzy  of  manipulation 
aimed  at  getting  enough  oil  to  his  refineries 
at  the  moment  it’s  needed. 

Out  of  crude  oil  comes  a  myriad  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  ranging  from  the  familiar  fuels  such  as 
gasoline  and  kerosene  to  chemicals.  Oil 
companies  not  only  produce,  transport,  buy 
and  sell  crude,  and  refine  it;  they  also  mar¬ 
ket  their  chief  product,  gasoline,  and  also 
buy  and  sell  the  motor  fuel  among  them¬ 
selves.  This  situation  puts  them  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  position.  A  refiner,  for  instance,  may 
be  both  selling  to  another  marketer  and  in 
competition  with  him. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  issues,  it’s 
necessary  to  look  at  what  brought  them 
about.  The  alleged  conspiracy  began  in  1956 
when,  at  midyear,  gasoline  inventories 
totaled  some  175  million  barrels,  up  20  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  from  a  year  earlier,  and  crude 
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oil  stocks  had  climbed  to  280  million  bar¬ 
rels,  considerably  higher  than  many  oil  ob¬ 
servers  considered  necessary. 

But  the  industry  had  been  seeking  a  gaso¬ 
line  price  increase  for  almost  2  years. 
Wholesale  tags  on  motor  fuel  were  below  the 
levels  of  1953,  when  prices  had  been  raised 
slightly  following  a  25-cent  barrel  in¬ 
crease  in  crude  postings.  Crude  producers, 
who  were  receiving  around  $2.84  a  barrel, 
were  urging  a  general  price  increase  on  their 
product  to  offset  rising  drilling  costs  since 
the  1953  boost. 

On  October  31,  1956,  Egypt’s  President 
Nasser  closed  the  Suez  Canal,  chopping  off 
movement  of  1,200,000  barrels  of  oil  daily 
to  European  refiners.  Europe  sought  crude 
from  the  United  States  to  supplement  the 
lost  supplies. 

REFINERY  OPERATIONS  RISE 

Several  major  oil  companies  stepped  up 
their  purchases  of  crude  oil,  particularly  in 
Southwestern  regions  within  easy  reach  of 
the  gulf,  where  tankers  were  shuttling  crude 
to  Europe.  United  States  refinery  operations 
also  rose,  reaching  8,395,000  barrels  of  crude 
processing  a  day  in  the  last  week  of  De¬ 
cember  1956,  and  setting  a  record  topped 
only  in  the  first  week  of  1960. 

On  January  3,  1957,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.,  citing  the  need  for  added  oil  to  meet 
European  demand,  increased  the  prices  it 
would  pay  for  Texas  crude,  an  average  of 
35  cents  a  barrel.  Continental  Oil  Co.  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  with  an  increase  in  Texas 
and  two  New  Mexico  counties  and  by  the 
weekend  had  made  similar  advances  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Louisiana.  Other  buyers  of  crude  elsewhere 
began  making  similar  moves. 

On  January  4,  Humble  lifted  its  gasoline 
prices  in  Texas  a  cent  a  gallon.  Gulf  and 
Continental  took  similar  action. 

By  January  16,  gasoline  prices  in  key  mar¬ 
keting  areas  across  the  country  were  up  from 
one-half  to  1  cent  a  gallon.  By  the  end  of 
January,  crude  oil  prices  across  the  United 
States  generally  were  up  an  average  of  25 
cents  a  barrel. 

The  Government  charges  that  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  events  indicates  conspiracy. 

Specifically,  the  Government  claims  that 
the  defendants  schemed  in  collusive  action 
to  raise  prices  on  crude  and  gasoline;  that 
they  used  the  Suez  crisis  as  a  peg  to  "al¬ 
most  simultaneously’’  order  marketwide 
boosts  in  the  face  of  ample  stocks  of  crude 
and  excessive  supplies  of  gasoline;  and  that 
the  increases  were  to  fatten  profits  rather 
than  a  response  to  asserted  shortages. 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOCUMENTS 

Government  lawyers,  who  concede  that 
much  of  their  evidence  is  circumstantial, 
argue  that  such  evidence  is  adequate  to 
prove  conspiracy  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  They 
are  submitting  to  the  court  thousands  of 
subpenaed  documents — including  the  tele¬ 
phone  toll  slips,  intercompany  memos,  some 
records  of  meetings  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  (the  oil-regulating  body  in  the 
Lone  Star  State) ,  and  public  statements  of 
officials  of  some  of  the  defendant  firms. 

For  example,  the  Government  will  cite  a 
newspaper  story  of  December  7, 1956,  quoting 
M.  J.  Rathbone,  president  of  Jersey  Stand¬ 
ard,  who  noted  that  a  general  price  increase 
appeared  imminent.  Then,  the  Government 
charges,  L.  F.  McCollum,  president  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Oil  Co.,  on  December  16  was  quoted 
in.  the  press  as  saying  crude  oil  price  ad¬ 
vances  might  be  in  the  offering.  The  next 
day,  the  U.S.  lawyers  assert,  Hines  H.  Baker, 
then  president  of  Humble,  had  a  long  tele¬ 
phone  talk  with  Mr.  Rathbone. 

The  Government  names  other  telephone 
calls  in  this  period  and  during  the  time  of 
the  price  increases  and  then  alleges  that  the 
boost  was  agreed  on  in  a  December  26  Baton 
Rouge(  La.,  meeting  between  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Rathbone.  Humble,  the  Government 
alleges,  was  to  initiate  the  price  rise,  which 


was  to  be  promptly  followed  by  other  com¬ 
panies. 

The  defendants  generally  will  counter 
along  these  lines:  The  Suez  Canal  closure  de¬ 
manded  quick,  unusual  movements  of  crude 
from  the  gulf.  There  wasn’t  enough  crude 
readily  available  so,  at  the  urging  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  companies  launched  a  drive  to 
get  added  supplies.  The  companies  will  say 
prices  moved  up  as  a  result  of  free  market 
activity  and  only  for  specific  grades  of  crude, 
not  across  the  board  as  had  been  the  pattern 
in  previous  oil  price  boosts.  Defendants,  too, 
will  claim  that  they  had  to  follow  the  in¬ 
creases  once  they  began;  otherwise,  they 
would  lose  their  sources  of  oil  to  competitors. 

ISOLATED  OPINIONS 

The  oil  companies  also  will  assert  that  the 
public  statements  prior  to  the  price  boost 
were  simply  isolated  expressions  of  views  of 
individuals  and  that  the  telephone  talks  were 
routine  in  the  day-to-day  buying  and  selling 
of  oil  and  in  many  other  operations  of 
petroleum  concerns. 

To  present  its  case,  the  Government  has 
collected  enough  papers  to  reach  from  Tulsa 
to  the  Suez  Canal  ( 1  company  had  to  dig  up 
60,000  documents  since  the  initial  charges 
were  made)  and  so  far  has  subpenaed  39  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  4  members  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  1  official  from 
each  of  3  telephone  companies.  The  other 
witnesses  are  top-ranking  executives  of  the 
indicted  companies.  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  S. 
Rizley,  who  is  working  on  the  Government 
case,  says  more  may  be  subpenaed. 

The  case  stems  from  a  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ment  in  1958  at  Alexandria,  Va.  It  was 
transferred  to  Tulsa,  smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  oil  country,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendants. 

The  Government  lawyers  admit  that  some 
of  the  calls  on  the  subpenaed  telephone 
slips  may  be  easily  explained  and  that  they 
may  not  actually  have  had  anything  to.  do 
with  prices.  But  their  point  is  this:  Op¬ 
portunities  for  price  conversations  existed, 
and  then,  again  in  context  of  other  actions, 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  these  price  talks 
were,  in  fact,  held. 

The  Federal  attorneys  believe  that  this 
case  raises  several  significant  questions. 
"Among  them,”  says  one  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  aid,  “is  whether  or  not  there  is  room 
in  the  oil  industry  as  it  is  now  organized  and 
operated,  for  competition,  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  economic  sense  of  the  word.”  He 
argues  that  the  industry  is  completely  inte¬ 
grated  across  the  board,  and  that  the  “nat¬ 
ural  tendency”  is  to  work  against  competi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  he  avers,  the  question  is  raised 
whether  the  oil  industry  can  be  left  as  it  is, 
without  extensive  Government  control  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances. 

Though  lawyers  for  the  defense  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  talk  about  their  strategy,  pri¬ 
vately  they  are  willing  to  discuss  their  in¬ 
dividual  attitudes. 

Defense  lawyers  figure  that  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  lax  in  its  public  relations 
and  that  political  and  sociological  factors 
enter  into  this  antitrust  case.  They  con¬ 
tend  the  industry  historically  has  been  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  politicians,  and  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sociological  re¬ 
action  against  "bigness”  as  such. 

One  lawyer  reasons  that  if  the  companies 
win  this  case  it  will  benefit  other  indus¬ 
tries,  too,  in  the  fight  against  what  he  calls 
scurrilous  attacks  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  defense  lawyers  worry,  though, 
about  the  impact  of  a  guilty  verdict.  “If 
what  we  did  in  1957  was  wrong,  I  frankly 
don’t  know  how  we’ll  be  able  to  operate,” 
says  the  general  counsel  for  one  major  oil 
company. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might  be  of 
interest  for  us  to  take  note  of  the  total 


appropriations  for  the  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1959  during  the  86th  Congress, 
1st  session.  Thd  total  of  all  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  was  $72,977,598,352.  The  total 
new  obligational  authority  was  $6,451 
million,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$79,428,598,352. 

The  total  legislative  appropriations 
were  $128,877,000  and  some  odd  dollars. 

The  total  appropriations  for  Senate 
inquiries  and  investigations  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  were  $5,871,761.  That  figure 
has  been  broken  down,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  tabulation 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Government  total  appropriations,  1959 
(86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

Total,  all  appropriation 

bills - $72,  977,  598,  352 

Total,  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority - - 6,451,000,000 


Grand  total _  79,  428,  598,  352 


Total,  legislative  appropria¬ 
tions  -  1  128,  877,  380 

Total,  Senate  inquiries  and 
investigations  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion - -  83  5,  871,761 

1  The  legislative  appropriation  total  is 
0.00162  percent  of  the  grand  total. 

2  The  Senate  inquiries  and  investigations 
total  is  0.0455  percent  of  the  legislative. 

3  The  Senate  inquiries  and  investigations 
total  is  0.0000739  percent  of  the  grand  total. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  legislative  ap¬ 
propriations  total  is  .00162  percent  of  the 
grand  total.  The  Senate  inquiries  and 
investigations  total  is  0.0455  percent  of 
the  legislative  total.  The  Senate  in¬ 
quiries  and  investigations  total  is 
.0000739  percent  of  the  grand  total — all 
of  which  I  think  will  bring  some  of  these 
figures  into  better  relationship. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  state  what  those  figures 
mean,  in  terms  of  tenths  or  twentieths? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  They  mean  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  ten-millionths, 
if  I  am  any  hand  at  breaking  them  down. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Of  what? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Of  all  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  entire  Government  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  207)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate  debates 
and  proceedings,  during  the  period  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1960,  to  December  31,  1960,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  for 
the  employment  of  additional  office  person¬ 
nel. 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  LANGER 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1063,  Senate 
Resolution  211. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  211)  to  pay  certain  funeral  expenses 
of  the  late  Senator  Langer,  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  William 
Langer,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1074,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  236. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  236)  to  investigate  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  resolution,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  if  he  has  any  word  as  to  how 
much  longer  the  session  will  continue 
this  evening. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader 
that  I  think  it  is  hoped  we  may  complete 
action  on  the  money  resolutions  this 
evening.  Of  course,  the  time  to  be  taken 
depends  on  how  much  discussion  there 
may  be.  There  are  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  an  interest  in 
these  resolutions  who  have  made  plans 
to  be  away,  some  of  them  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week. 

-  Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  I  might. in¬ 
quire  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  has  in  mind  discussing 
at  any  length  any  of  the  resolutions 
that  are  expected  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  I 
was  informed  we  would  not  be  too  long 
tonight  in  considering  these  resolutions. 
Whether  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
a  different  understanding  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  un¬ 
derstood  we  would  take  up  two  or  three 
of  the  resolutions  tonight  and  then  re¬ 
cess  until  tomorrow.  That  was  my  un¬ 
derstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  236. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  object.  I  want  to  find 
out  about  this. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  know  of  no  such  understanding 
as  the  one  he  has  cited. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  here 
since  1  o’clock,  awaiting  action  on  the 
resolutions.  It  was  my  understanding 
we  would  continue  until  about  5:30,  and 
then  would  consider  tomorrow  what  res¬ 
olutions  remained. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  no  control 
over  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  it  has 
now  been  suggested  that  all  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  be  taken  up  this  evening,  and 
there  are  almost  30  of  them. 

Let  us  get  a  quorum  call  and  find  out. 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  236,  $05,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  “noes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  sub¬ 
division  is  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
236)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  further  examination  and  review  of 
the  administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  also  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  consider 
bills  affecting  said  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  236. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I'ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  justification 
presented  by  the  subcommittee  showing 
how  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$65,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Budget — Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Subcommittee 


Position 

Number 

Base  salary 
per  annum 

Gross  salary 
per  annum 

Gross 
monthly  * 
salary 

Total  for 
budget 
period 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Counsel... . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

$8, 040 
7,  320 
3,300 

3,  420 

2,  280 
1,800 

$15,044.  83 
13,  867.  75 
6,  873.  30 

7, 099.  37 
4,951.65 
4, 047.  36 

$1,  253.  73 
1, 155. 64 
572.  77 

591.61 

412.63 

337.28 

$15, 044. 83 
13, 867. 75 
6, 873. 30 

7, 099. 37 
0,  903.  30 
4, 047. 36 

Minority  counsel...  . 

Attorney  investigator . . 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Clerk _ _ 

Clerical  assistant.. . 

Stenographer . 

Total . . . . . 

. 

56, 835.  91 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  from  July  1  (Public  Law  86-382) 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund _ _ _ 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance . 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) _ _ _ 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) _ . 

Witness  fees,  expenses _ _ _ ””””” 

Stationery,  office  supplies _ _ _ _ _ ””””” 

Communications _  ””””! . 

Contingent  fund . . . . ””””””””””””””””””” 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Grand  total _ 


250.00 
3, 670.  42 
194. 40 
750.  00 
250.  00 
100.  00 
500. 00 
300.  00 
2, 149.  27 


8, 164.  09 


65,  000.  00 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
FROM  FLOW  OF  ESCAPEES  AND 
REFUGEES  FROM  COMMUNIST 
TYRANNY 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1075,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  235. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S.  Res. 
235)  to  investigate  problems  of  certain 
foreign  countries  arising  from  the  flow  of 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  fact  that  there  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  subcommittee  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  two  bills. 

In  reference  to  the  work  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  we  considered  under 
the  resolution  previously  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Senate  Resolution  236,  that  subcom¬ 
mittee  handled  12  bills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  amount  asked  by  this  subcommittee 
for  this  year  has  been  cut  in  half.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  is  about  $12,500 
less,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  The  subcommittee  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  which  I  seem  to  have  in¬ 
herited  the  chairmanship,  succeeding 
the  late  Senator  Langer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  reference  to  Senate  Resolution  235? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Calendar  No.  1075, 
I  understand,  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  taken  over  the  chairmanship  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  but  I 


escapees  and  refugees  from  Communist 
tyranny. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res¬ 
olution. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justification 
showing  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent  by 
the  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


made  a  preliminary  investigation  of  its 
work.  I  have  reduced  the  staff  in  this 
budget  from  three  to  two.  I  also  reduced 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  staff  members. 
It  is  probable — although  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  a  definite  commitment  at  this 
time — that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  finish  our  work,  I  shall  be 
reporting  the  final  disposition  of  the 
subcommittee’s  functions.  I  hope  I  can 
do  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  defi¬ 
nite  commitment,  as  I  have  said,  because 
I  have  just  taken  over  the  subcommittee. 
I  may  find  something  with  respect  to 
which  I  do  not  now  have  information, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  return  some  of  the  $25,000  for 
which  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  prompted  the 
Senator  to  take  the  steps  he  did? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  take  what 
steps? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  cut  his  budget 
in  half. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  cut  it  in 
half.  I  cut  it  one -third. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  prompted  the 
Senator  to  do  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  felt,  from  what 
I  had  observed,  that  the  subcommittee 
could  be  operated  with  a  smaller  staff, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
incur  as  much  expense  as  had  been  in¬ 
curred  in  the  past.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  think  the  subcommittee  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  termination.  I  hope 
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that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  positive  commitment  until  I  know 
more  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  more  Sen¬ 
ators  will  look  into  the  situation  and 
take  the  view  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  taken. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  other  Senators  to  take  similar 
steps  has  been  my  complaint  for  the 
past  10  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  problems  in  certain  Western 
European  nations,  and  in  certain  Near  East¬ 
ern,  Middle  Eastern,  and  Far  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  created  by  the  flow  of  escapees  and 
refugees  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable:  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT¬ 
TERS  RELATING  TO  COMMON 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1088,  Senate 
Resolution  261. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S.  Res. 
261)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  investigate  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  common  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  subcommittee  is  asking 
for  the  same  amount  which  it  obtained 
last  year. 


Budget  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1960,  to  Jan.  81,  1961,  inclusive 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary 

Gross 

salary 

Monthly 

salary 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 

STAFF 

Professional  staff:  General  counsel  . 

1 

1 

$6. 240 
3,  480 

$12, 102. 11 

7, 212.  41 

$1, 008.  50 
60.03 

$12, 102.11 
7, 212. 41 

Administrative  staff:  Clerical  assistant... . . 

Total . . 

19, 314.  52 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382.  effective  July  1,  1960) . . 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (61S  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) _ 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage) _ _ _ _ _ 

Travel _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) _ _ 

Witness  fees _ _ _ _ _ 

Stationery  and  office  supplies . . . . . . . . 

Communications  (telephone  and  telegraph) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Contingent  fund . 

Total . 

Grand  total . . . 


94.50 

1,255.44 

68.  04 
1,200.00 
1,  200.  00 
200.00 
600.00 
600.  00 
467.  50 


5,  685.  48 


25, 000.  00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  235,  $25,000. 
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Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Approximately  $25,- 
C00,  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  the  subcommittee’s  justifica¬ 
tion,  showing  how  the  sum  of  $190,000  is 
to  be  expended  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Budget 


Position 


\  Legal  and  investigative: 
Chief  counsel _ 


Special  counsel. 

Assistant  chief  counsel... 

Attorney... _ _ 

Accountant _ 

Investigator _ 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk _ 

Assistant  chief  clerk _ 

Stenographer . 

Do.... . 


Total. 


Number 


Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 


$8, 00ft 
7,  320 
6,420 
4,980 
5, 160 
4,320 

2.  820 
2,  400 
2,580 
2,  4  GO 


Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 


$14, 979.  45 
13, 867. 75 
12,  396'.  39 
10, 005. 82 
10, 329.  53 
8,  794. 94 

5,  968.  98 
5,  290.  76 
5,  516.84 
5,  290.  76 


Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 


$1, 248.  28 
1, 155.04 
1, 033. 03 
833.  81 
860.  79 
732.  91 

497.  41 
440. 89 
459.  73 
440.89 


Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  1960) 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6$S  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) _ "... 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $4,000  cov¬ 
erage)  . 


Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations). 

Hearings  (Inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) _ 

Witness  fees,  expenses _ 

Stationery,  office  supplies _ 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph). 
.Contingent  fund _ _ _ 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


$14,  979.  45 
13,  867.  75 
12,  396.  39 
10, 005.  82 
10,  329.  53 
61,  564.  58 

5,  968.  98 

6,  290.  76 
11,033.68 
10,  581.  52 


159,  939.  04 


1, 159.  00 
10,  403..  72 

598.24 
7,  900.  00 
1, 000.  00 
3,  500.  00 
1,  500.  00 
2, 000.  00 
2, 000.  0G 


30,  060.  96 


190,  000.  00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  261,  $190,000. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  261)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to — 

(1)  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally; 

(3)  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally; 

(4)  soldiers’ and  sailors’ homes; 

(5)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

(7)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 

Navy; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(9)  ammunition  depots; 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra¬ 
tion,  sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(12)  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  common  defense; 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe¬ 

culiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations.  J 

Sew.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  i960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(l)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 


visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  ba¬ 
sis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un¬ 
der  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$190,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 

TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1077,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  233. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  233)  authorizing  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who,  I  understand,  heads 


this  subcommittee,  can  tell  us  what  work 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.  How  long  does  he  think 
the  subcommittee  will  continue  doing 
this  work? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  subcommittee 
will  probably  be  doing  the  work  it  is 
now  engaged  in  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  long  will  that 
be? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
standing  subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  will  be  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  subcommit¬ 
tee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  is  a  standing  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
may  continue  its  existence  indefinitely. 
There  will  probably  be  continuous  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  the  extent  to  which  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  held  hearings? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  30  hearings  last  year.  There 
were  hearings  on  wiretapping,  eaves¬ 
dropping,  the  right  to  privacy  and  the 
bill  of  rights,  “civil  rights’’  legislation;  a 
nomination;  due  process  of  law  and  se¬ 
curity  programs;  secrecy  and  science; 
Executive  privilege;  and  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  subcommittee  handles  specific 
legislation  and  nominations  on  assign¬ 
ment  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  subcommittee  renders  service  for 
U.S.  Senators  and  other  committees  on 
inquiries  concerning  constitutional 
rights.  ' 

“  The  subcommittee  attempts  to  render 
appropriate  assistance  in  individual 
cases  which  may  illustrate  aspects  of  its 
current  studies. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  list  from  which  I  have  been 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Memorandum  on  Summary  of  Activities  in 
1960,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

1.  Amount  ($140,000)  requested  is  the  same 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

2.  The  subcommittee  activities  primarily 
will  amount  to  continuations  of  studies  and 
investigations  previously  undertaken.  These 
are: 

(a)  Wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  the  right 
of  privacy  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

(b)  The  right  to  adequate  legal  counsel  for 
indigents  in  Federal  courts. 

(c)  The  law  of  arrest  and  questioning  of 
persons  in  custody. 

(d)  Rights  of  civilians  under  military 
jurisdiction. 

(e)  Survey  of  the  status  of  constitutional 
rights  in  the  United  States  today. 

(f)  Due  process  of  law  and  security  pro¬ 
grams. 

(g)  Freedom  of  information: 

(1)  Legislation:  preparation  of  a  Federal 
public  records  statute. 

(2)  Executive  privilege. 

(3)  Post  Office  Department  interception  of 
foreign  mail. 

3.  The  subcommittee  handles  specific  leg¬ 
islation  and  nominations  on  assignment  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

4.  The  subcommittee  renders  service  for 
U.S.  Senators  and  other  committees  on  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  constitutional  rights. 
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5.  The  subcommittee  attempts  to  render 
appropriate  assistance  in  individual  cases 
which  may  illustrate  aspects  of  its  current 
studies. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  read  one  com¬ 
mittee  print,  dated  November  1,  1959, 
giving  a  complete  list  of  publications  re¬ 
lating  to  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights. 

Mr.  ET LENDER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  whether  or  not  any  legislation  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  correct  such  evils  as  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  we  may 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  information  I  have  asked  aboutr 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Publications — Subcommittee  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights,  86th  Congress  (1959-60) 

HEARINGS 

“Executive  Privilege”;  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  1959,  L.C. 
card  59-61935:  Part  1:  General  Accounting 
Office,  March  13,  1959,  pages  1-334.  Part  2: 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
May  5,  1959,  pages  335-365. 

“Civil  Rights — 1959 — Proposals  To  Secure, 
Protect,  and  Strengthen  Civil  Rights  of  Per¬ 
sons  Under  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
United  States”;  hearings  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  435,  S.  456, 
S.  499,  S.  810,  S.  957,  S.  958,  S.  959,  S.  960, 
S.  1084,  S.  1199,  S.  1277,  S.  1848,  S.  1998, 
S.  2001,  S.  2002,  S.  2003,  and  S.  2041,  1959, 
L.C.  card  59-61844: 

Part  1:  March  18,  19,  20,  April  8,  10,  14, 
16,  22,  May  12  and  13,  1959,  pages  1-698. 

Part  2:  May  14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25, 
26,  27,  and  28,  1959,  pages  699-1446. 

Part  3:  Appendix,  pages  1447-2127. 

Part  4:  Appendix  (continued),  pages  2128- 
2831. 

“Freedom  of  Information  and  Secrecy  in 
Government”;  hearing  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  186  and  the 
“Extent  to  Which  Constitutional  Rights  Are 
Being  Infringed  by  Undue  Secrecy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  April  17,  1959,  64  pages,  L.C.  card 
59-62117. 

“Nomination  of  George  M.  Johnson”; 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  nomination  of  George  M.  John¬ 
son,  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  April  21,  1959, 
14  pages,  L.C.  card  59-61201. 

“Secrecy  and  Science — a  Survey  of  the  Ex¬ 
tent  to  Which  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex¬ 
change  of  Information  Have  Impeded  Scien¬ 
tific  Development  and  Progress”;  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Part  1:  April  28,  1959,  pages  1-43,  L.C.  card 
59-62396. 

“Security  and  Constitutional  Rights1 *  3 — 
a  Study  of  Methods  of  Providing  Due  Proc¬ 
ess  of  Law  in  Federal  Loyalty-Security  Pro¬ 
grams”;  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  1959,  L.C.  card  56-60654. 

Part  3:  July  2,  1959. 

"Wiretapping,  Eavesdropping,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights”; s  hearing  before  the  Subcom¬ 


1  Parts  1  and  2  were  published  during  the 

84th  Congress^ 

*  Part  1,  Part  3  Appendix,  and  Part  2  were 
published  during  the  85th  Congress. 


mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  1959,  L.C.  card  58- 
61539: 

Part  3 :  July  9, 1959. 

Part  3 :  Appendix. 

Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Rights,  1959,  Public  Hearings 

and  Studies 

Public  hearings  conducted  and  some  of 
the  studies  undertaken  are  listed  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  print,  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  dated  No¬ 
vember  1,  1959,  on  pages  5  and  '6. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  public  hearings 
were  held  as  a  part  of  the  continuing  study 
of  wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  the  bill 
of  rights,  on  December  15  and  16,  1959;  and 
preliminary  staff  studies  were  undertaken  on 
subjects  summarized  in  the  chairman’s  letter 
contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  31,  accom¬ 
panying  Senate  Resolution  62,  86th  Congress, 
1st  session,  authorizing  constitutional  rights 
studies  in  1959. 

These  hearings  totaled  30  in  number. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Two  clean  bills  have 
been  reported  to  the  full  committee — 
one  on  civil  rights  and  one  on  freedom 
of  information — and  the  subcommittee 
has  held  a  hearing  on  one  nomination 
during  1959  which  was  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Were  further  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  committee  as  a  whole  to 
consider  the  two  bills  which  the  Senator 
says  were  reported? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  full  committee 
has  not  met  this  year,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  bills  and  money 
resolutions  unanimously. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
said  two  bills  were  reported. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
be  patient,  I  shall  try  to  explain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  I  am  as  pa¬ 


tient  as  is  the  Senator.  What  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  is  how  many  bills  were 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  that  were 
acted  upon  in  any  manner  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  will 
recall  the  civil  rights  bill,  for  one,  and 
the  freedom  of  information  bill,  for. 
another. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  civil  rights 
bill  was  that? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  A  bill  relating  to 
the  continuation  of  the  present  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Rights,  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  that  bill  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Were  any  hearings 
held  by  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  all  civil  rights  legislation 
by  the  subcommittee,  the  full  committee 
subsequently  discussed  the  subject  at 
several  meetings. 

I  presided  over  hearings,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  on  questions  of  the  extension  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  other 
bills  assigned  to  us  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  Those  hearings  extended 
over  a  period  of  about  3  months.  There 
were  21  days  of  hearings  during  that 
period  of  time.  In  addition  8  days  of 
hearings  were  devoted  to  other  subjects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  justification,  showing  how  the 
money  requested  is  to  be  spent  during 
the  coming  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Budget — The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  Feb.  1,  1960,  to 

Jan.  SI,  1961 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel  and  staff  director . . 

1 

$8,040 

$15,  044.  83 

$1,253.  73 

$15, 044. 83 

1st  assistant  counsel . . 

1 

6,  840 

13,  083.  02 

1,090.25 

13, 083.  02 

Legislative  consultant . . . 

1 

5,280 

10, 632.  66 

877.  72 

10, 532.  66 

Assistant  counsel _ _ _ 

1 

5,280 

10,632.66 

877.  72 

10,  532.  66 

Editorial  and  research: 

Research  consultant... . 

1 

6, 840 

13,  083.  02 

1, 090. 25 

13,  083.  02 

Do. . . . 

1 

6,180 

12,004.02 

1, 000. 33 

12,004.02 

Research  assistants.. . 

2 

3,420 

7, 099.  37 

591.  61 

14, 198.  74 

Research  assistant  ...  . . . 

1 

2,880 

6,082.04 

606.83 

6, 082.  04 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Secretaries . . 

2 

3,  420 

7,099.  37 

691.  61 

14, 198.  74 

Do . 

2 

2,880 

6, 082.  04 

606.83 

12, 164.  08 

Total . 

13 

120, 923.  81 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contributions  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  1960) . . 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6J4  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) _ 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  m  onth  per  $1,000 

coverage) . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) . . . . . . . . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) _ 

Witness  fees,  expenses . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Stationery,  office  supplies . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph,  postage) _ 

Newspapers,  periodicals,  journals,  reference  material . . . . . . . . . ... 

Contingent  fund _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total . 


708.  75 
7, 860. 05 

427.  68 
1,  500.  00 
3,  200.  00 
2, 500. 00 
1, 000. 00 
1,  200. 00 
500.  00 
179.  71 


19,  076. 19 


Grand  total. 


140, 000. 00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  233,  $140,000. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  fair  about  these  matters.  I  rise  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Record. 

It  is  very  true  that  much  legislation  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
the  Subcommittees  on  Immigration,  Pat¬ 
ents,  and  other  subcommittees  were 
placed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  So 
in  interpreting  what  has  been  said  here, 
I  wish  to  make  note  of  that  fact. 

I  have  asked  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  prepare  for  me  a  list  of  the 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  various  subcommittees. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  subcommittees  has  very 
much  relation  to  the  number  of  bills  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  subcommittee.  For  in¬ 
instance,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  handled 
a  great  deal  of  work  Six  hundred 
and  fifteen  private  bills  were  referred  to 
that  subcommittee.  In  addition  26 
bills  of  a  general  nature  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  it.  The  resolution  for  that  sub¬ 
committee  has  not  yet  been  called  up. 
Their  budget  is  $116,000.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the 
heavy  spending  for  activities  other  than 
activities  of  legislative  committees.  The 
matter  now  before  us,  the  request  for 
$140,000  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights,  is  for  a  subcommittee 
which,  according  to  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  me  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  had  17  bills  referred  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  resolution.  [Putting  the 
question.]  The  “noes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  constitutional  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$140,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE  DE¬ 
LINQUENCY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  232, 
Calendar  No.  1078. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  232)  to  investigate  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  spoke  on  this  never-end¬ 
ing  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency.  The  subcommittee  is  asking  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  this  year  as 
it  obtained  last  year.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  since  the  inception  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  on  June  1,  1953,  it  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  spend  $752,857.82.  The 
actual  expenditure  to  date  has  aggre¬ 
gated  $682,677.23.  I  am  informed  that 
although  $150,000  was  appropriated  last 
year,  the  subcommittee  expended  $120,- 
214.02.  I  wonder  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  could  tell  us  how 
long  he  expect  this  subcommittee  to 
come  before  the  Senate  asking  for  money 
for  its  continuance. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reply  most  respectfully  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  by  saying  that 
I  would  not  undertake  to  indicate  pre¬ 
cisely  or  specifically  the  length  of  time 
that  I  think  the  subcommittee  should 
remain  in  existence,  except  to  say  that 
I  believe  the  subcommittee  should  con¬ 
tinue  its  activities  until  such  time  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  further  need  for  it, 
which  time  certainly  has  not  arrived, 
irrespective  of  the  suggested  solution  by 
a  sheriff  in  a  parish  in  Louisiana.  Some 
of  us  feel  that  the  matter  is  a  little  more 
difficult  of  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Past  Grand  Jurors  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  December  10,  1959,  com¬ 
mending  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
when  it  held  hearings  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  traffic  in  narcotics  during  the 
month  of  November  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Diego. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  by  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion  op  Los  Angeles  County,  December  10, 
1959 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  successive 
grand  juries  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  intensely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ever-growing  illicit  traffic  in 
narcotics  in  the  State  of  California  and 
especially  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
Whereas  this  diabolic  traffic  in  narcotics 
constitutes  a  major  factor  in  California’s 
crime  problem,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Juvenile  problems  of  crime  and  violence;  and 
Whereas  the  attention  of  the  Past  Grand 
Jurors’  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  been  focused  upon  this  problem  through 


constant  investigation  and  study  in  all  its 
facets;  and 

Whereas  the  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  County  believes  as  a 
result  of  its  investigation  that  solution  of 
this  problem  does  not  rest  solely  in  the  State 
or  in  the  local  communities,  but  is  of  an 
international  nature  since  the  narcotics  used 
in  this  illicit  traffic  are  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  the  major  portion  of  thdt  coming 
into  California  over  the  Mexican  border, 
being  produced  in  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  County  wishes  to  com¬ 
mend  the  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  its 
recent  investigation  conducted  here  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  problem  and,  in  so  doing,  thus 
recognizing  the  international  aspect  of  the 
illicit  narcotics  traffic:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  urges  said 
US.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  to  continue  its  said  activities, 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  such  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  engage  in  a  joint  effort  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  study  the  general 
problem  involved,  the  source  of  supply  of 
narcotics  and  effective  means  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  illicit  dealers  in  the  narcotics  traffic  and 
means  of  terminating  their  activities  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  completely  destroying 
all  production,  distribution  and  use  of  harm¬ 
ful,  poisonous  drugs  except  as  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  existing  international  laws 
governing  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  narcotics  for  medical  and  scientific 
uses;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  US. 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  so 
as  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact  that  this 
association  not  only  heartily  supports  their 
endeavors,  but  stands  willing,  if  requested, 
to  aid  them  in  the  accomplishments  of  their 
objectives. 

Frank  G.  Hathaway, 

President. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  a  letter  from  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Youth  Study  Center  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  in  substance  states  that, 
as  the  result  of  the  hearings  which  were 
held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  12  years  legislation  was  passsd 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  providing 
additional  institutional  space  to  retrain 
delinquent  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

City  of  Philadelphia, 

Youth  Study  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  28,  1960. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennings:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  investigating  juvenile  delinquency  for 
the  contribution  you  made  to  the  problems 
we  face  in  Pennsylvania.  You  remember 
that  the  hearings  held  in  Philadelphia  oc¬ 
curred  last  summer  at  the  same  time  the 
State  legislature  was  in  session.  Among  the 
bills  that  had  been  introduced  was  house 
bill  1614  which  involved  a  crash  program 
to  provide  additional  training  school  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  State.  Undoubtedly,  the  con¬ 
structive  publicity  resulting  from  these  hear¬ 
ings  assisted  greatly  in  the  final  passage  of 
the  act.  This  represents  the  first  time  in 
more  than  12  years  that  legislation  has  been 
passed  providing  additional  institutional 
space  to  retrain  delinquent  children. 
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On  behalf  of  the  children  who  need  this 
service,  as  well  as  those  in  Philadelphia  who 
are  charged  with  handling  this  problem,  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
again  my  sincere  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

E.  Preston  Sharp, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  I  wish  to  pay 
the  very  highest  tribute  to  the  work  the 
subcommittee  has  done  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings!.  He  has 
an  excellent  staff  which  has  done  a  fine 
job  in  digging  into  the  facts  and  arrang¬ 
ing  hearings.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  many  of  the  hearings,  but  I  have 
read  the  reports  and  most  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  on  the  west  coast  on  the 
narcotics  problem  and  the  young  people 
coming  across  the  border,  and  on  forest 
camps.  I  have  followed  closely  the 
hearings  in  Philadelphia  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  juvenile  delinquency  prob¬ 
lem  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  jam  in  the 
juvenile  court. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  further,  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  young  people  getting  into  trouble. 
The  subcommittee  is  the  rallying  point, 
the  center  around  which  many  State  and 
local  organizations  and  people  and  insti¬ 
tutions  working  on  the  juvenile  problem 
find  their  inspiration  and  their  help. 
It  is  rendering  most  valuable  public 
service. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  most  effectively,  and 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  skill. 
During  that  time  some  of  us  had  the 
honor  of  being  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  rather  hard  in  a  short  space  of 
time  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee.  There  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  golden  specific  remedy 
for  the  problem.  We  were  invited  to 
New  York  City,  for  example,  by  the 
mayor  and  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts  to  investigate  the  gangs  infesting 
that  great  metropolis.  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York  thought  it  was  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  for  him  to  come  to 
New  York  from  Albany  to  encourage  us 
and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  views 
and  suggestions.  The  mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts,  and  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  all  thought  it  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  appear  before  us.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Governor  Lawrence  thought  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  was  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  for  him  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  from  Harrisburg  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee.  Mayor  Dil- 
worth,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
our  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
thought  this  matter  of  great  importance. 
They  also  attended  the  hearings  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  mayors  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  San  Diego,  and  other  cities,  the 


chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco,  and 
various  other  public  officials  invited  us 
to  hold  hearings,  and  we  heard  testi¬ 
mony.  We  are  trying  to  reach  at  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  distressing  that  we  have 
in  our  country  today.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  can 
be  minimized.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country 
think  it  should  be  minimized.  As  a 
member  of  approximately  15  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
of  5,  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  committee  tasks  which 
I  have  undertaken  since  I  have  come  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  as  a  junior 
member  of  this  committee  I  had  some 
qualms,  at  first,  about  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  subcommittee.  I  wondered 
whether  the  committee  was  really  serv¬ 
ing  a  useful  function.  I  did  not  attend 
the  New  York  meeting  because  I  was 
engaged  in  other  activities.  However,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings!. 

I  first  realized  the  importance  of  the 
subcommittee  when  I  attended  the  Los 
Angeles  hearings.  There  we  had  appear 
before  us  as  witnesses  the  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles;  the  chief  of  police,  a  very  able 
man,  recognized  throughout  all  of 
America  as  one  of  the  most  able  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  Nation;  the 
sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  a  county 
with  a  population  of  more  than  6  mil¬ 
lion.  For  the  first  time,  I  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  function  of  this  sub¬ 
committee  is  not  only  to  legislate  but 
also  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
to  alert  U.S.  communities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  learned  that  all  over  America, 
church  groups,  civic  groups,  and  parent- 
teacher  associations  have  a  vital  interest 
in  this  important  question.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tehnessee  has  said,  this  sub¬ 
committee  has  become  the  focal  point, 
the  center,  of  public  interest. 

The  subcommittee  would  have  per¬ 
formed  a  great  educational  achievement 
if  it  had  never  reported  a  bill  or  never 
had  a  bill  passed.  But  it  can  claim  sev¬ 
eral  legislative  accomplishments,  the 
most  recent  of  which  was  the  piloting 
through  the  Senate  of  a  bill  providing 
for  $25  million  for  a  5-year  program  for 
the  training  of  personnel  to  combat  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  and  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  community  projects  to  correct 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
task  of  the  newly  trained  personnel  will 
be  to  develop  new  techniques  for  solving 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  will  be  no  small  achievement. 

Also,  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  many  poor  fanners  in  Mexico  raise 
as  their  main  crops,  poppies.  This  is 
not  true  all  over  Mexico,  but  it  is  true  in 
certain  areas.  From  the  poppy  comes 
opium,  and  from  opium  comes  heroin,  a 
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narcotic  which  is  pouring  into  southern 
California  and  is  being  spread  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  In  addition,  bricks  of 
marijuana  are  going  into  U.S.  high 
schools.  This  has  not  been  widely 
known  until  the  subcommittee  obtained 
the  information.  It  is  known  to  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  perhaps  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  but  it  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  wide  public  attention. 

The  function  of  this  subcommittee  is 
to  supply  the  public  information  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  and  to  stimulate  local  action. 
The  able  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
very  successful  in  this  field.  For  the 
pitifully  small  sum  of  money  which  is 
involved  for  this  purpose,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  very  excellent,  nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical  staff  have  done  the  finest" 
work  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  this 
work. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
has  been  of  great  help  in  this  work. 
Some  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
sending  people  to  penitentiaries.  We  are 
not  bleeding  hearts.  Some  of  us  have 
had  to  tell  young  men  17  and  18  years 
of  age  that  they  would  have  to  serve  10 
years,  or  even  life,  on  pleas  of  guilty. 
I  myself  spent  8  years  of  my  life  as  a 
prosecutor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries,  I  have-  visited 
more  than  20  institutions  for  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
seen  the  human  wreckage,  the  human 
tragedies,  and  the  results  of  not  trying 
to  do  something  to  prevent  these  things 
from  happening. 

My  experience  of  8  years  in  standing 
before  juries  and  recommending  sen¬ 
tences  on  a  plea  of  guilty,  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  city  of  2  million,  relating  to 
crimes  of  violence  in  the  so-called  gang 
days,  is  an  experience  I  will  never  for¬ 
get.  I  would  not  invite  anyone  to  go 
through  it  who  expected  to  see  anything 
but  squalor,  tragedy,  and  the  plain  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  social 
workers  doing  this  and  that.  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  phrases  which  are  ut¬ 
tered  by  many  persons  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  problem  is  a  national 
scandal  and  a  monumental  disgrace  to 
American  civilization.  We  do  not  have 
the  answers.  I  wish  we  did  have  some 
of  them. 

But,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  said,  we  have  passed 
some  legislation,  and  we  have  focused 
community  attention  upon  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

We  have  not  done  so  in  a  spirit  of 
sensationalism  nor  of  holding  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  obliquy  and  scorn  young  persons  who 
are  in  trouble.  Our  purpose  has  been  to 
try  to  stimulate  communities  to  do  some¬ 
thing  at  home,  because  this  is  essentially 
a  community  problem.  The  communi¬ 
ties  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
guidance  and  suggestions,  as  we  go  from 
city  to  city  and  town  to  town,  during  the 
vacation  period,  when  the  Senate  is  in 
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adjournment,  and  when,  for  the  most 
part.  Senators  are  on  vacation. 

For  instance,  following  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  hearings  were  held  for  4 
days  in  New  York.  In  November,  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  for  about  10  days  on  the 
coast. 

I  could  say  much  more  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  shall  not  further  burden  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  relating  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  from  the  83d  through  the 
86th  Congresses,  inclusive,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  former  Senator  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Senator  Kefauver,  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  first  resolution  setting  up  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  passed  on  June  1,  1953,  and 
the  subcommittee  was  organized  about 
August  of  that  year. 

Following  are  the  appropriations  for  each 
year: 


83d  Cong.: 

1953  _ $44,000 

1954  _  175,000 

84th  Cong.: 

1955  _  154,  000 

1956  _ 85,000 

85th  Cong.: 

1957  ($10,000  returned) _ 60,000 

1958  ($25,000  returned) _  75,000 

86th  Cong.: 

1959  (approximately  $15,000  to 

be  returned) _  150,000 


Total  appropriated _  743,  000 

Less  amounts  returned _  50,  500 


Total _  692,000 


Senator  Robert  Hendrickson,  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey,  was  apjfcunted  first  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  served  until  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Senate  in  December  1954. 

In  January  1955,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
was  appointed  chairman  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  January"  1957,  when  Senator 
Hennings,  the  present  chairman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Senator  Hennings  has  been  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  since  its  inception. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  one 
or  two  observations? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Was  not  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  to  do  with  peni¬ 
tentiaries? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  been  on  the 
subcommittee  which  spent  about  $400 
or  $500  a  year  out  of  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000.  In  the  last  2  months  I  have 
been  to  Alcatraz  and  to  the  Women’s 
Reformatory  at  Alderson,  W.  Va.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  on  the  coast,  and  from 
there  I  journeyed  to  Alderson.  I  have 
visited  some  20  Federal  penal  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  State  institutions,  including 
San  Quentin. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  say  that  $1  spent  for 
educational  or  prevention  purposes  is 
worth  $20  spent  for  housing  prisoners? 
We  call  them  punishment  dollars. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  There  is  no  calcula¬ 
ble  amount  which  can  be  set  upon  the 
saving  of  human  life  from  degradation 
and  the  infliction  of  our  penal  code — 


that  is,  imprisonment.  There  is  no  cal¬ 
culation  I  know  of  as  to  the  cost  of  crime. 
I  know  it  runs  into  the  billions,  not  con¬ 
sidering  the  human  lives  taken;  that  can¬ 
not  be  calculated. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  only  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  educational  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  subcom¬ 
mittee  investigations,  is  it  not  true  that 
we  received  testimony  in  Los  Angeles  that 
there  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  be¬ 
tween  two  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment — the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  this  conflict,  the 
agencies  were  supposed  to  have  staked 
out  certain  exclusive  areas  of  control. 
One  area  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
Customs  Bureau  was  Mexico,  and  this 
allegedly  interferred  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  control  of  narcotics 
crossing  the  border  and  going  to  adults 
and  possibly  to  juvenile  delinquents. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  working  on  that  problem  now  by 
holding  hearings,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wanted  to  make  that  point  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  investigations.  We  would  not  have 
learned  of  these  conditions  had  there  not 
been  healings  at  which  testimony  was 
given  by  Government  agents  and  by  the 
chiefs  of  police  and  the  sheriffs  of 
California. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
showing  the  estimate  of  the  crime  cost 
on  a  national  scale,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  on  page  278  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  for  1960.  The  amount  shown 
is  $22  billion  annually.  The  statement 
also  shows  the  cost  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Federal  prisons,  the  total  cost  of 
U.S.  courts,  the  total  number  of  inmates 
of  Federal  prisons,  the  number  of  youth¬ 
ful  offenders  in  Federal  prisons,  and  the 
amount  the  Department  of  Justice 
spends  for  crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Total  for  administration,  of  Federal  pris¬ 
ons,  $33,262,000  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959). 

Total  for  U.S.  courts,  $46,172,453  (for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959). 

Total  inmates,  Federal  prisons  (as  of  June 
30,  1959),  23,310  ($1,800  per  year  for  each 
prisoner) .  — 

Youthful  offenders  in  Federal  prisons  (as 
of  June  30,  1959),  4,024  (17.2  percent  of  total 
prison  population) 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice  spends  for 
crime,  $175  million  (budget  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960) . 

Crime  cost  on  a  national  scale  (Hoover, 
FBI,  p.  278  of  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  1960) ,  $22  billion  annually. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
there  should  be  some  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  budget  provided  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  legislative  load  of  a  com¬ 
mittee.  According  to  the  information 
which  I  obtained,  this  particular  sub¬ 


committee,  whose  request  for  funds  we 
are  now  considering,  had  two  bills  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  record  reflect  that  eight 
bills  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency 
have  been  submitted  by  this  subcom¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  an  appealing  ar¬ 
gument  could  be  made  in  connection 
with  almost  any  of  these  resolutions. 
Particularly  is  that  true  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  deals  with  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  But  that  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  solved 
merely  by  holding  hearings  and  pub¬ 
licizing  a  problem,  which  everyone 
knows  exists. 

In  Louisiana,  we  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  many  years,  even 
before  the  subcommittee  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Every  sheriff  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  now  has  authority  to  spend, 
out  of  the  funds  of  his  office,  from 
$7,000  to  $8,000 — relatively  a  small 
amount,  it  is  true — to  establish  boy’s 
clubs  and  girls’  clubs  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
batting  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  mere  fact  that  10  or  12  days  of 
hearings  are  held  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  situation  is  admittedly  most 
acute,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Los 
Angeles  does  not  mean  that,  as  a  result, 
a  cure  for  the  problem  will  be  found, 
by  any  means.  In  fact,  I  doubt  that  the 
hearings  which  were  held  in  those  cities 
received  much  publicity  outside  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  healings  occurred. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  stated  a  moment  ago,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  two  bills  were 
referred  to  this  subcommittee.  One  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week,  as  I 
recall.  It  included  an  expenditure,  as 
I  recollect,  of  $25  million,  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  to  train  people,  as  I  recall, 
to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency 
throughout  the  country.  If  I  had  felt 
that  such  a  process  would  cure  the  evil 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  will  be  the  case. 

The  way  to  attack  that  problem  is  to 
use  the  processes  which  have  been  in 
effect  in  my  own  State,  through  the  will 
of  the  people  themselves,  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  the  problem  dealt  with  in 
the  best  possible  way.  Certainly  it  must 
be  attacked  on  the  local  level. 

Of  course  I  do  not  blame  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  or  the  Governor  of 
New  York  State  for  coming  befox-e  the 
committee  and  seeking  to  testify  before 
it,  because  the  conditions  in  New  York 
City  and  in  many  of  the  other  large 
cities  have  grown  in  such  proportions 
that  something  should  be  done.  But 
whatever  is  done  should  be  done  at  the 
local  level,  not  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  justification 
which  shows  how  these  funds  are  being 
spent,  I  notice  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  counsel  is  $14,979.45;  the  salary  of 
the  minority  counsel  is  $13,867.75;  the 
salary  of  the  assistant  counsel  is 
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$15,103.06;  the  salary  of  the  editorial 
director  is  $9,574;  and  the  salary  of  the 
research  director  is  $10,434.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  jus¬ 
tification  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  to  show  how  the  funds  are  being 
spent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Budget 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

1 

$8.  000 

$14. 979.  45 

$1,  248.  28 

$14,  979. 45 

1 

7, 320 

13, 867. 75 

1, 155.64 

13,  867.  75 

2 

»  3,  660 

15, 103.  06 

1,  258.  58 

15, 103.  00 

] 

4,  740 

9,  574.  22 

797.  85 

9,  574.  22 

Editorial  and  research: 

1 

4,  740 

9,  574.  22 

797.  85 

9,  574.  22 

1 

5,  220 

10,  434.  57 

869.  54 

10,  434.  57 

I 

2,880 

6,  082.  04 

506.  83 

6,  082.  04 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

1 

4,020 

8, 229.  70 

685. 81 

8,  229.  76 

2 

1  2,  940 

12,  390.  14 

1,  032.  50 

12,  390. 14 

1 

2,  460 

5,  290.  76 

440.89 

5,  290.  76 

1 

1,920 

4,  273.  42 

356. 11 

4,  273.  42 

1 

1,800 

4,  047.  36 

337.  28 

4,  047.  36 

Clerical  assistant _ _ 

1 

1, 320 

3.  252.  94 

271.  07 

■  3,252.94 

15 

117,  099.  69 

administrative 

498.  75 

7,611.48 

W  on  L I  l  om  ion  to  vi  v  ii  ovi  v  ivv  *v  tnvn» v  1  '*  \ ' 1  /  '  v 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group 

life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

408.  24 

14, 000.  00 

4,  500. 00 

1,000.  00 

l;  381.  84 

2,  500.  00 

800.00 

200.00 

32,900.  31 

150,  OOO.'OO 

>  Each. 

Fund  requested,  S.  Res.  232,  $150,000. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  232)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  .to  ex¬ 
amine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States, 
including  (a)  the  extent  and  character  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
and  its  causes  and  contributing  factors: 
(b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of 
law,  including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen¬ 
tences  imposed  on,  or  other  correctional  ac¬ 
tion  taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offenders 
by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
which  juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor¬ 
mation,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC¬ 
TICE  AND  PROCEDURE  IN  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  Calendar  No.  1076,  Senate  Resolution 
234,  authorizing  a  study  of  administra¬ 
tive  practice  and  procedure  in  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
Senate  Resolution  234. 

Mr.  FT  TENDER.  Mr.  President,  an 
explanation  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  was  given  to  me  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  As  I  understand,  the  amount 
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appropriated  last  year  was  not  spent  in 
its  entirety ;  but  when  the  committee  got 
into  the  matter,  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
increase  the  staff  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  a  new  stand¬ 
ing  subcommittee,  created  by  virtue  of 
many  requests,  which  came  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  other 
large  groups,  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  practice  and  procedure; 
mainly  because  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedures  Act  had  not  been  touched  for  13 
years. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  evening,  the  study 
involves  more  than  100  agencies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  come  under  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedures  Act.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  asked 
me  to  be  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  did  not  seek  the  job,  and  the  people 
of  Colorado  did  not  send  me  here  to  take 
the  job.  But  I  was  willing  to  assume  it 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  programs  involved,  as  they  had  been 
proposed  by  able  Members  of  this  body. 

Last  year  our  subcommittee  received 
an  appropriation  of  $115,000.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  carefully  to  select  a 
staff  to  find  out  what  we  were  going  to 
do  and  how  to  move  into  this  great  ad¬ 
ministrative  jungle  and  underbrush. 

We  returned  $62,000  of  the  $115,000. 

The  pending  resolution  will  again  give 
us  $115,000,  as  we  move  forward  into 
this  field. 

If  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  use  all 
of  the  $115,000,  I  will  return  again,  the 
part  that  is  not  needed. 

But  I  should  like  to  have  this  amount 
of  money,  because  I  think  we  will  now 
begin  to  move  further  to  do  the  job,  which 
I  hope  we  can  do  in  a  good,  construc¬ 
tive  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  I  notice  that  in  the  justifica¬ 
tion  two  positions  are  listed — one  for  an 
economist,  and  another  for  an  account¬ 
ant,  each  at  almost  $15,000.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  an  economist  and  an 
accountant? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked 
the  question.  We  are  dealing  with  Fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  agencies  which  have  to  do 
with  billions  of  the  economy  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  We  are  dealing  with  all  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  of  the  Government  that  are 
covered  by  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedures  Act. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  were  to  go 
Into  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  must  have  an  economist. 

Of  course,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  is  now  recommending  certain  legis¬ 
lation  in  reference  to  what  I  call  ex 
parte  influence.  For  some  unfortunate 
reason,  the  burden  of  the  inquiry  was 
placed  on  the  Congress,  although  the 
Congress  is  not  using  ex  parte  influence 
on  regulatory  bodies;  such  influence  is 
being  used  by  many  private  groups  which 
have  tremendous  financial  interests  at 
stake. 

So  I  need  economists  and  account¬ 
ants  and  lawyers;  and  the  truth  is  that 
the  $115,000  will  not  even  scratch  the 
surface,  in  order  to  do  the  complete  job. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
^subcommittee  has  only  nine  employees. 
According  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  says,  perhaps  it  should  have 
many  more  employees,  in  order  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  do  not  need  such 
an  accountant,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  can  rest  assured  I  will  not  hire  him. 
We  will  not  get  into  the  entire  field, 
because  many  of  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees  have  primary  jurisdiction,  and  we 
are  not  trying  to  overlap.  I  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  carefully,  because  I  have 
been  moving  into  the  field  of  administra¬ 
tive  procedure,  and  have  been  conferring 
with  the  Judicial  Conference  an,d  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  others. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ddes  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel,  with  what  he  has  just  said  and 
based  upon  the  studies  he  has  made  in 
this  field  that  there  must  be  somebody 
in  the  executive  department  who  is  fall- 
.ing  down  on  the  job,  if  all  these  investi¬ 
gations  are  necessary? 


Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  never  made  -  a  truer  state¬ 
ment.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
the  appointment  of  men  to  the  regula¬ 
tory  body  falls  on  the  Executive.  Until 
the  executive  branch  appoints  the  proper 
caliber  of  men,  the  sole  responsibility 
cannot  be  put  on  legislative  agencies.  I 
am  not  talking  about  this  administra¬ 
tion  ;  I  am  talking  about  any  administra¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  administrative  law  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  that  fact  is 
recognized  today  by  all  serious  students 
of  American  Government.  That  is  what 
makes  it  such  a  very  difficult  field  into 
which  to  move. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  committee’s  budget  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Proposed  budget — Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 


Position 

Number 

Gross  salary 
(per  annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

$14, 979. 45 
27,  735. 50 
14, 979. 45 
14,  979. 45 
5,  822. 07 

$1, 248. 28 
2,311.28 

1,  248.  28 

1,  248.  28 
487.  09 

$14, 979. 45 
27, 735.  50 
14, 979. 45 
14, 979.  45 
23,  288.  28 

9 

95,  902. 13 

6,  237.  54 
3;  500. 00 
-  5,  250. 00 
2,250.00 
750. 00 
„  750. 00 

300.33 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6J4  percent  of  total  salari< 

Total . - . r. - - - - ..... - - — 

19, 037.  87 

Grand  total _ _ . . . 

115,  000.  00 

Funds  requested,  S.  $es.  234,  $115,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  interest 
of  the  bar  association  was  in  the  general 
field  of  administrative  practice.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  a  followthrough  duty 
to  observe  how  that  has  operated.  From 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  committee  expects  to  in¬ 
vestigate  operation  of  the  departments. 
If  the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  for  example,  is  to  be 
investigated,  with  accountants,  econo¬ 
mists,  and  so  forth,  I  would  assume  that 
would  be  the  task  which  would  fall  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  or  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  perhaps  both. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  interest  in  these  matters  is  some¬ 
what  reflected  by  the  amount  of  legisla¬ 
tion  introduced.  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress  six  bills  were  referred  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  should  make  a  statement  *  for  the 


record.  It  is  very  important,  and  I  shall 
not  take  too  much  time  to  present  it. 

I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  subcommittee.  The  pending 
resolution  permits  it»overall  jurisdiction 
in  quasi-judicial  hearings  of  every  na¬ 
ture,  in  licensing  and  in  rulemaking. 
This  is  what  we  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  bill 
S.  2374.  The  bill  has  to  do  with  im¬ 
proper  ex  parte  influence  on  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  whether  it  be  on  the  part 
of  Congress  or  on  the  part  of  private 
persons. 

We  are  conforming  to  the  Senate  rules 
respecting  jurisdiction.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has,  under 
the  standing  rules,  primary  jurisdiction 
over  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  hearings. 
I  intend  to  assert  that  jurisdiction  with¬ 
out  impinging  on  oversight  functions  of 
other  committees  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction  in  their  field.  I  have  talked 
to  the  chairmen  of  other  standing  com¬ 
mittees.  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
what  the  intention  of  this  subcommittee 


is.  We  are  not  going  into  other  matters. 
This  is  not  a  cloak  and  dagger  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  compliment  the 
Senator,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  brief; 
statement.  The  Senator  being  the  fine, 
seasoned  lawyer  that  he  is,  I  know  he 
woulcL-not  transgress  upon  any  of  the 
functions  of  Senate  committees  with  re¬ 
lation  to  any  other  activities  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  having  proper  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  of  that. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator’s  as¬ 
signment  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  undertaken  it  because 
he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  I  think 
rather  than  make  it  more  difficult  for 
him,  the  Senator  is  to  be  complimented 
for  being  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I,  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  is  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  The  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
should  know  that  we  have  put  on  the 
committee  minority  counsel,  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  a  professional, 
nonpartisan  job,  in  a  most  difficult  field. 
All  those  who  have  studied  administra¬ 
tive  law  will  admit  it.  We  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  function.  Where  we  are  go¬ 
ing,  we  are  going  under  the  terms 'of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  committee  involves  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  operation  of  agencies,  their 
efficiency,  and  their  economy? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  investigation  of  efficiency  or 
economy.  That  is  the  function  of.  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Nor  does  the  committee  presume  to  en¬ 
croach  or  infringe  on  the  oversight  func¬ 
tion  of  committees  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  procedures  our  citizens  have  to 
follow  in  dealing  with  administrative 
agencies.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  per¬ 
mit  me  to  read  a  portion  of  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  234?  This  language  contains  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee: 

To  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  within  the  departments  and  agen- 
•  cies  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudica¬ 
tory  functions,  including  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
additional  legislation  is  required  to  provide 
for  the  fair,  impartial,  and  effective  per¬ 
formance  of  such  functions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
explanation  in  the  Record,  because  of 
the  discussion  about  the  economists,  ac¬ 
countants,  and  so  on.  I  wanted  the 
record  made  clear  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  committee  is  going  to  investigate 
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these  agencies,  or  whether  it  is  going  to 
undertake  to  coniine  its  activities  to  the 
problems  pointed  out  by  the  various  bar 
associations,  which  deal  with  procedure. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  taken  time  to  make  my  state¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
misconstrued.  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
mean  to  have  that  done,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  might  be  misconstrued. 
One  of  the  very  first  bills  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  presented  was 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association.  It  has  to  do  with 
ex  parte  influence.  It  has  to  do  with 
procedure.  It  has  to  do  with  quasi¬ 
judicial  functions  of  the  agencies.  It 
cuts  across  the  board  on  this  function  of 
agencies  that  are  under  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act.  We  shall  be  better 
able  to  discharge  our  function  if  we  have 
the  staff,  the  knowledge,  and  the  com¬ 
petence  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  administrative  practice  and  procedure 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rule- 
making,  licensing,  and  adjudicatory  func¬ 
tions,  including  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure.  Act,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  additional  leg¬ 
islation  is  required  to  provide  for  the  fair, 
impartial,  and  effective  performance  of  such 
functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  i960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  OPERATIONS 
OF  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  1083,  Senate 
Resolution  246. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  246)  to  investigate  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 


Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  in  respect  to  Calendar  No. 
1083,  Senate  Resolution  246, 1  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  justification  for 
that  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  resolution  being 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered, 
i  The  table,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 


Proposed  budget  for  the  Senate  Permanent  Suficdm'mittee  on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  246  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1960,  to  Jan.  i 
81,  1961 


Position 


Number 


Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 


Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 


Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 


Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 


Legal-ajid  investigative: 

Acting  chief  counsel _ _ 1 

Chief  counsel  to  minority _ 1 

Assistant  counsel _ 1 _ 

Do . . . . . . 

Do...,...-. _ _ _ _ _ 

Do.. _ _ _ '.... .  4. 

Investigator _ 2 _ 

Do . . . . . . . . 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Do . 4 


$8,  400 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
6,720 
8,  000 
7,080 
5,280 
6,960 


Clerical: 

Chief  clerk _ 

Assistant  chief  clerk  in  charge  of  files. 

Staff  editor. _ _ _ _ 

Assistant  clerk _ 

Stenographer . . . 

Do . . . 

Do _ _ _ _ ... 

Do . . 

Research  assistant . 


1 

1 

1 

1 


4 

1 


4,680 
3, 720 
3,060 
3,  060 
3, 060 
3, 060 
3, 060 
3, 000 
2,  580 


$15,  633. 38 
14,  979.  45 
14,  979.  45 
14,  979. 45 
14,  979.  45 
12,886.84 
14,  979.  45 
13,  475.  38 
10,  532.-66 
13,  279.  21 

9, 466.  33 
7,  664.  56 
6, 421. 16 
6,  421. 16 
6, 421. 16 
6,  421. 16 
6, 421. 16 
6,  421. 16 
5,  516.  84 


$1,  302.  78 
1,  248.  28 
1, 248.  28 
1,  248.  28 
1, 248i  28 
1, 073.  90 
1,  204.  69 
1, 122.  94 
877.  72 
1, 106.  60 


$15, 633.  38 
14,979.45' 
14,  979.  45 
14,  979. 45 
14,  979. 45 

12,  886.  84 
14, 979.  45 
13, 475. 38  I 
10,  532.  66 

13,  279.  21 


788.  86 
638.  71 
535.  09 
535.  09 
535.  09 
535.  09 
535.09 
535.  09 
459.  73 


9,466.33 
7, 664.  56 
6,  421. 16 
6,  421. 16 
6,  421. 16 
6, 421. 16 
6,421.16  J 
6,421.16 
5,  516.  84 
— 


Total. 


19 


201, 879. 41 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

Contribution,  Government  insurance _ 

Contribution,  health  benefit  program _ 

Travel  and  per  diem  (investigators) . . 

Accounting  firm _ 

Recording  proceedings . . . 

Witness  lies  and  travel _ _ 

Office  supplies  and  postage . . 

Telephone  and  telegraph _ 

Documents _ 

Miscellaneous . . . . . 

Total . . . 

Grand  total _ _ i _ r _ 


11,481.24 
943.  51 
1, 035.  84 
25, 000. 00 
10,  000. 00 
1,500(00 
17.000.00 
2)000.00. 
3, 000.  00 
1, 000.  00 
160.  00 


73, 120.  59  j 


275, 000. 00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  246,  $275,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
statement  at  this  point  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  turned  back  $79,000  this  year  be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  able  to  carry  on  the 
operations  with  a  full  force,  since  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  were  members 
of  the  committee  dealing  with  labor.  We 
saved  the  Government  far  more  money 
by  the  limited  work  we  did,  I  would  say, 
than  the  cost  to  operate  the  subcommit¬ 
tee.  I  believe  we  saved  enough  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  subcommittee  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  tfle  Senator  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  money  for  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  to  go  back  to 
full  operation,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  246)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report¬ 
ing  such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 


as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  jurisdiction  under  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  February  1,  1960,  through  January  31, 
1961,  to  make  investigations  into  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal¬ 
feasance,  collusion,  mismanagement,  in¬ 
competence,  corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  the  improper  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds,  in  transactions,  contracts,  and 
activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  employees;  and  any  and 
all  such  improper  practices  between' Govern¬ 
ment  personnel  and  corporations,  indi¬ 
viduals,,  companies,  or  persons  affiliated 
therewith,  doing  business  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment;'  and  the  compliance  or  noncompli¬ 
ance  of  such  corporations,  companies,  or 
individuals  or  other  entities  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  various 
governmental  agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  public:  Provided,  That,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
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of  this  committee  shall  not  be  deemed 
limited  to  the  records,  functions,  and  op¬ 
erations  of  the  particular  branch  of  the 
Government  under  inquiry,  and  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  persons,  cor¬ 
porations,  or  other  entities  dealing  with  or 
affecting  that  particular  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants  as  it  deems 
advisable:  Provided  further,  That  the  mi¬ 
nority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment  and  the  person  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned,  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $275,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 

REPORT  BY  THE  SELECT  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVITIES  IN 

THE  LABOR  OR  MANAGEMENT 

FIELD 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1101,  Senate 
Resolution  249. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the- 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  249)  to  extend  to  March  31,  1960, 
the  time  to  file  report  by  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

>The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  1, 
after  the  figures  “$48,000”  to  insert  “from 
February  1,  1960,  through  March  31, 
1960,”  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  time  for  filing  a  final 
report  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field, 
established  by  S.  Res.  74,  Eighty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress,  agreed  to  January  29,  1957,  as  amended 
and  supplemented.  Is  hereby  extended  to 
March  31,  1960. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
select  committee  to  complete  its  work  and 
prepare  such  final  report,  it  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  exercise,  until  such  date,  all  of  the^ 
duties,  functions,  and  powers  conferred  upon 
it  by  S.  Res.  74,  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$43,000  from  February  1,  1960,  through  March 
31,  1960,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  is  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  other  Senators,  Lhis  is  a 


resolution  with  respect  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field.  We 
wish  to  continue  for  2  months  in  order 
to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  file  reports.  I  will  state  that  11  re¬ 
ports-  have  been  completed  by  the  staff. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  committee 
meeting,  working  the  reports  out,  and 
filing  them. 

This  committee  turned  back  $100,000 
plus  from  its  allowance  for  the  last  year. 
From  the  amount  here  requested  it  is 
very  probable  the  committee  will  turn 
back  some  of  the  money. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The.  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  .  resolution  (S.  Res.  249),  as 
amended,  was  Agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1082,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  248)  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quested  for  this  subcommittee  has  been 
increased  from  $65,000  for  last  year  to 
$125,000  for  this  year.  May  we  have  an 
explanation  as  to  why  there  is  a  re¬ 
quested  increase? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  ±hat  the  amount  for  last  year, 
$65,000,  was  for  a  period  of  only  5  months. 
I  believe  that  was  the  time  the  commit¬ 
tee  operated  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  a  new  sub¬ 
committee? 

Mi'.  McCLELLAN.  This  was  a  new 
subcommittee  set  up  last  year.  It  re¬ 
ceived  $65,000,  of  which  it  is  returning 
$25,000,  since  it  took  some  time  to  get 
organized  and  get  set  up  to  really  go  to 
work.  That  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  is  the  chief  function  of  this  sub¬ 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  This  matter  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It 
has  the  support,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
the  administration.  The  desire  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  explore  with  respect 1  to  the 
policy  machinery  of  our  Government.  I 
cannot  go  into  the  details  about  it.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]  is  not  present  in  the  Chamber.  He 
has  presented  the  matter  in  quite  some 
detail  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  have  been  present, 
and  I  heard  him  testify  twice.  I  heard 
him  last  year  and  this  year. 

I  think  everybody  is  fully  satisfied  that 
the  subcommittee  is  constructive  in  its 
work  and  in  its  purpose.  There  is  really 
a  desire  to  have  the  work  done. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  into  any  greater 
detail.  I  know  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
jnittee  have  won  the  support  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and,  apparently,  of  both 
parties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justification 
of  the  proposed  expenditures  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Budget 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

1 

1 

(15-20) 

1 

4 

1 

1 

$8,040 

8,040 

$15, 044.  83 
15, 044.  83 

$1,253.  73 
1, 253. 73 

$15,044.83 
15,  044.  83 

10,  000.  00 

6,  534. 19 
43,  649.  78 

6,  986.  34 
5,  064.  68 

Counsel  (minority) _ _ 

Consultants  (temporary,  as  required,  on  a  con- 

Editorial  and  research: 

3, 120 
22, 140 

3,360 
2,  340 

6, 534. 19 
43,  649.  78 

6, 986. 34 
5, 064.  68 

544.  51 
3, 637. 46 

582. 19 
422.  05 

Staff  members..'. . _ _ _ 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) . 

Stenographer . . . . 

102,  324.  65 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  I960) - 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6 percent  of  total  salaries  paid) - 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cover¬ 
age)..; . . . . . . — . . . - . 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies _ 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) _ - — - 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees); . . . . . . 

'Stationery,  office  supplies . . . . . . - 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) _ 

Contingent  fund . . . . . — . 


250.  00 
2, 250.  00 

300.  00 
4,  500.  00 
4,  500.  00 
6,  500.  00 
1,500.00 
1,  200.  00 
1,675.  35 


Total 


22,  675.  35 


Grand  total. 


125, 000.  00 


Fund  requested,  S.  Res.  248,  $125,000. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report¬ 
ing  such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1960,  to  January  31,  1961, 
inclusive,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  organi¬ 
sational  structures  and  operational  methods 
of  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  at  all  levels  in, the  formu¬ 
lation,  coordination,  and  execution  of  an 
integrated  national  policy  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  survival  with  which  the  free 
world  is  confronted  in  the  contest  with  world 
communism; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  such  structures  and 
methods  to  utilize  with  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  the  skills,  talents,  and  resources  of  the 
Nation  in  the  solution  of  those  problems; 
and 

(3)  development  of  whatever  legislative 
and  other  proposals  or  means  may  be  re¬ 
quired  whereby  such  structures  and  methods 
can  be  reorganized  or  otherwise  improved  to 
be  more  effective  in  formulating,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  and  executing  an  integrated  national 
policy,  and  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the 
sustained,  creative  thinking  of  our  ablest 
citizens  for  the  solution  of  the  full  range  of 
problems  facing  the  free  world  in  the  contest 
with  world  communism. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  minority  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
such  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
not  less  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  , 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1090, 
Senate  Resolution  238. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  238)  authorizing  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  antitrust  and  monop¬ 
oly  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
briefly  I  will  say  we  want  to  continue 
to  make  an  investigation  with  regard 
to  identical  bidding,  as  to  whether  there 
is  collusion  or  whether  the  antitrust  laws 
need  to  be  changed  in  connection  with 
the  matter.  We  are  interested  in  the 
bidding  for  the  Army,  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration,  and  the  Defense 
Establishments.  We  have  had  some  in¬ 
vestigations  already. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  important 
drug  hearing,  which  involves  several 
prospective  legislative  proposals.  We 
also  have  pending  a  number  of  bills  and 
requests  for  further  hearing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  application  or  lack  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  laws  to  team  sports.  We 
have  been  asked  to  investigate  and  we, 
are  investigating  the  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  wth  professional  boxing,  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
taking  that  out  from  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  We  are  investigating  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  efforts  toward  mo¬ 
nopolization  in  connection  with  that 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  in 
the  last  Congress  from  this  subcommit¬ 
tee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  were  re¬ 
ported,  and  they  became  law,  S.  714 
and  S.  726,  to  make  final  orders  under 
section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  was 
a  very  important  legislative  proposal, 
to  help  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  have  had  committee  hearings. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judicary 
reported  and  the  Senate  passed  S.  716 
and  S.  1003,  to  authorize  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  make  demands  for 
evidence  in  civil  antitrust  investiga¬ 
tions,  instead  of  having  to  go  through 
the  grand  jury  procedure. 

S.  11  and  S.  138  were  bills  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act  with  reference  to  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity.  The  bills  have  had 
full  hearings.  That  matter  is  before  the 
committee. 

S.  839  and  S.  838  are  bills  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  Sherman  Act  by  prohibiting 
automobile  manufacturers  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  business  of  financing  and  in¬ 
suring  automobiles  purchased  by  con¬ 
sumers.  Those  bills  are  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  discuss¬ 
ing  the  bills  under  consideration.  There 
were  two  bills  reported  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  It  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  from  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No.  We  have  the 
bill  with  respect  to  prenotice  of  merger, 
which  is  a  very  important  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  administration,  which  was 
up  for  consideration  by  the  full  commit¬ 
tee  at  its  last  meeting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about 
proposed  legislation  which  has  reached 
the  Senate  floor. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  were  two 
bills.  One  has  been  passed  and  enacted 
into  law.  The  other  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  85th  Congress? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  considered  a 
number  of  bills.  I  would  have  to  go 
back  to  review  the  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield  further  for  an  obser¬ 
vation,  the  defense  of  the  overall  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  budget  has  been  justified 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  number  of 
bills  which  were  introduced.  I  referred 
a  short  while  ago  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
which  had  referred  to  it  615  private  bills 
and  26  general  bills,  with  a  budget  of 
$116,000.  This  is  a  proposed  budget  of 
$425,000. 

The  total  number  of  bills  referred  to  i 
the  committee  last  year  was  25.  I  agree 
that  that  is  not  the  sole  criterion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  volume  of  legislation  is  some 
measure  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Sena¬ 
tors  introduce  bills,  and  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  committees  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  also  knows  that 
in  the  matter  of  the  antitrust  laws,  it 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  introducing 
a  bill,  having  a  hearing,  and  passing  the 
bill.  Often  there  js  a  great  conflict  of 
interest.  For  example,  in  the  Congress 
before  last,  five  of  the  important  eco¬ 
nomic  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  were  in  connection  with  the 
antitrust  laws.  One  of  those  bills  has  • 
been  enacted,  and  the  other  has  passed  ! 
the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
upon  which  we  haye  held  voluminous 
hearings,  because  so  many  economic  in¬ 
terests  wish  to  testify,  plus  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  many  private  witnesses,  in-  ; 
volves  the  question  of  prenotice  of 
merger.  We  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  mergers  taking  place.  Sometimes 
the  Government  claims  that  it  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  before¬ 
hand  about  a  certain  merger. 

With  all  due  deference — and  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  i 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  would  agree  with  me  if 
he  were  present — the  reason  why  this  I 
proposed  legislation,  which  I  hope  can 
be  reported,  has  been  stymied  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  very  able 
member  of  the  committee,  has  been 
fighting  it  very  hard  in  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  These  things 
take  time.  They  are  hard  to  move. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  also 
that  sometimes  the  exploration  of  an  is¬ 
sue,  even  though  the  result  is  that  no 
bill  is  reported,  may  be  of  greater  serv-  j 
ice  to  the  public  than  would  be  the  case  | 
if  some  legislation  resulted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  During  the  hear¬ 
ings,  did  the  Senator  find,  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General  in  enforcing  laws  which  are  on  I 
the  statute  books? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  some  cases  it 
has  been  my  own  opinion  that  certain  j 
laws  have  not  been  enforced  with  suffi-  ! 
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dent  vigor  by  the  enforcement  depart¬ 
ments.  With  a  changing  economic  con¬ 
dition,  certain  laws  do  not  seem  to  have 
application.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an 
example. 

If  two  or  three  people  get  together  and 
fix  prices  at  the  same  level  and  sell  at 
the  fixed  prices  by  agreement,  that  is  a 
conspiracy,  which  has  a  deleterious  ef¬ 
fect  upon  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
economy.  Sbmehow  or  other  we  are 
finding  that,  apparently,  without  the 
parties  getting  together — at  least,  we 
have  difficulty  in  proving  it  in  a  great 
many  cases — the  same  result  is  arrived 
at.  What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  The 
bids  are  exactly  the  same.  I  think  the 
departments  should  try  to  prosecute 
such  cases  more  vigorously.  One  such 
case  was  prosecuted,  involving  the  Salk 
vaccine,  but  the  criminal  indictment  was 
dismissed. 

Also  there  is  the  situation  in  which 
corporations,  instead  of  expanding  in  the 
same  line  of  business  spread  out  in  a 
conglomerate  wTay,  into  15  or  20  busi¬ 
nesses,  perhaps  in  order  to  drive  some 
little  fellow  out  of  business  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  endeavor,  and  to  make  up  for 
it  in  14  or  15  other  lines  of  business. 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are  in¬ 
vestigating.  I  think  the  antitrust  laws 
should  be  more  vigorously  enforced,  and 
we  need  some  improvement  in  our  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  in 
a  hearing  involving.,  a  great  deal  of 
acrimony.  It  is  not  easy.  It  involves 
important  economic  questions,  and  per¬ 
haps  '  the  improper  use  of  the  patent 
function  and  price  fixing.  In  the  case 
of  drugs  we  developed  information  to  the 
effect  that  two  companies  have  the  same 
price,  even  though  one  sells  the  other  its 
bulk  material  for  enough  to  pay  for  all 
of  its  costs.  The  bids  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  identical,  down  to  one-thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  cent,  even  though  prices 
may  go  up  and  down.  In  the  middle  of 
our  hearing  an  indictment  was  sought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator 
think  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  calls  before  it  representa¬ 
tives  of  more  giant  corporations  in  the 
Nation  than  does  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  is  chairman? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  not  an  easy  subcommittee  to 
conduct. 

Furthermore,  under  the  direction  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  a  report  is  now 
being  prepared  dealing  with  certain 
other  aspects,  in  an  endeavor  to  show 
whether  or  not  there  is  real  competition 
in  the  insurance  business,  as  a  result  of 
the  McCarran  Act,  turning  jurisdiction 
back  to  the  States  in  connection  with 
certain  types  of  insurance. 

These  questions  involve  the  oil  indus¬ 
try,  the  insurance  industry,  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  the  drug  industry,  the  building 
industry,  and  many  others,  involving 
many  of  the  industrial  giants,  which 
makes  these  hearings  very  difficult  to 
conduct. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
some  of  the  investigations,  to  turn  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  economy  of  the  Na¬ 
tion?  For  example,  take  the  automobile 
industry,  the  steel  industry,  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  gas  industry,  which  have 
all  been  dealt  with  by  the  Senator’s 
subcommittee.  It  has  also  dealt  with 
the  drug  industry. 

Let  me  point  out  one  further  thing, 
which  I  think ,  is  important,  and  which 
has  not  been  covered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Was  not  the  great  na¬ 
tional  interest  in  the  question  of  admin¬ 
istered  prices  largely  stimulated  by  the 
testimony  of  economists  before  the 
Senator’s  subcommittee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  subject  was  not  discussed 
until  the  testimony  before  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  made  public. 

•  Mr.  CARROLL.  Some  of  the  great 
economists  of  the  Nation  came  before 
the  subcommittee  and  presented  their 
economic  theories  and  evidence.  We  re¬ 
ceived  testimony  on  how  the  wholesale 
price  index  of  the  Nation  rose  from  1953 
to  1959.  According  to  the  eminent  econ¬ 
omist  Gardner  Means,  85  percent  of  the 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index  from 
1953  to  1959,  resulted  largely  from  pric¬ 
ing  by  industries  functioning  under  the 
so-called  administered  pricing  system. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  remember 
the  figures  exactly,  but  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  there  is  no  real  price  com¬ 
petition,  prices  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  reason  I  empha¬ 
size  that  point  is  that  this  committee  is 
one  of  the  major  committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  which  has  an  education  function. 
The  subcommittee,  through  its  contacts 
with  the  universities  and  the  economists 
of  the  Nation,  and  through  talking  to 
the  people,  obtains  information  with 
which  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  people  on  our  economic  system 
and  its  strength  and  weaknesses.  I 
heard  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent.  We  can  have  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public,  but 
first  they  must  have  the  facts. 

One  of  the  great  functions  in  our  de¬ 
mocracy  is  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  investigating  power  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on,  ,  „  . 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Sub¬ 
committee.  I  believe  that  more  than  any 
other  committee  of  the  Congress,  it  deals 
with  specifics.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  deals  in  the  abstract.  This 
committee  deals  with  specific  economic 
fact;  so  at  least  it  can  present  both  sides 
of  the  story  to  the  American  people. 

In  connection  with  the  steel  strike, 
months  ahead  of  time  the  chairman  of 
this  important  subcommittee,  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  calling 
upon  steel  and  labor  to  settle  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and,  upon  occasion,  was  calling 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  appropriate  action.  Those  efforts 
were  based  upon  the  expert  knowledge 
which  he  had  gained  in  this  important 
committee  from  both  labor  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  amount  of  money  ex¬ 


pended  by  this  subcommittee  and  its  able 
staff  is  relatively  unimportant.  It  is  a 
small  amount  of  money  considering  the 
great  investigations  which' are  being  con¬ 
ducted.  To  support  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  dike  to 
say - 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  finish? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  merely  like 
to  say  that  I  have  not  raised  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amount.  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  doing  some  good  work. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  objected  when  he  rose  to  speak. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  last  observa¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  S.  11,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  fighting  year 
after  year  to  move  it  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  not  his  fault  or  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  fault  that  it  has  not  moved. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  in  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  field. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  is  in  a 
field  where  he  can  expect  a  great  deal  of 
opposition.  He  is  moving  against  some 
very  powerful  forces. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  when  we  considered 
Order  No.  1076,  the  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  study  of  administrative  practice 
and  procedure  in  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  I  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  the  fact  that  there  was  mi¬ 
nority  counsel  on  that  committee.  I 
wish  to  state  to  my  friend  from  Colorado 
that  the  minority  counsel  procedure  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  subcommittee  we  dis¬ 
cussed  a  while  ago.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  all  the  subcommittees 
have  minority  counsel.  On  page  7  of 
the  justification  for  this  subcommittee 
there  appear  two  minority  counsel. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  had  three. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  that  neces¬ 
sary?  Are  not  all  of  them  working  to¬ 
ward  the  same  goal?  , 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  are,  but — — 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  due  to  a  di¬ 
vision  of  patronage? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No ;  it  is  not  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  patronage.  They  are  all  able 
men  "and  they  all  work  very  hard. 
However,  studying  the  records  and  re¬ 
ports  involve  so  much  work  that  it  is  not , 
possible  for  Senators  to  attend  all  the 
hearings.  They  write  up  reports  and  at¬ 
tend  hearings  and  they  are  all  very 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee. 

v  Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  justification  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  showing  the  number  of 
counsels  and  how  the  money  is  going  to 
be  spent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Budget — Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 


Position 

Number 

Gross  salary 
(per  annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel  and  staff  director _ _ . 

1 

$14,  979.  45 

$1, 248.  28 

$14,  979.  45 

Counsel _ 

1 

14,  979.  45 

1,  248.  28 

14,  979.  45 

Minority  counsel _ _ 

1 

14,  979.  45 

1,  248.  28 

14,  979.  45 

Do.. - - - - 

1 

9,  021.  02 

751.  75 

9,  021.  02 

Assistant  counsel _ _ 

2 

14,  979.  45 

1,  248.  28 

29,  958.  90 

Do - - - - - - - 

1 

13,  965.  84 

1, 163.  82 

13, 965.  84 

Do - - - - - - 

1 

13,  279.  21 

1, 106.  60 

1V279.  21 

Do - - - - - 

1 

12,  004.  02 

1,  000.  33 

12,  004.  02 

Attorneys - - - 

1 

12,  004.  02 

1,  00ft  33 

12,004.  02 

Do, _ _ * . - - - 

1 

11,415.  48 

951.29 

11,415.  48 

Do... - - - - - - 

1 

.  10,  630.  75 

885.  89 

10, 630.  75 

Do - - - - - - - - 

2 

10,  005.  82 

833.  81 

20,  011.  64 

Do. . . . - . 

1 

8,  455.  83 

704.  65 

8, 455.  83 

Do . . . . . . . . 

1 

8,  003.  68 

666.  97 

8,  003.  68 

Investigators _ 

1 

12,  004.  02 

1,000.  33 

12, 004.  02 

Chief  economist _ 

1 

14,  979.  45 

1,248.28 

14,  979.  45 

Economists. _ 

2 

13,  769.  66 

1, 147.  47 

27,  539.  32 

Do . . . . —  - 

1 

13,  083.  02 

1,  090.  25 

13,  083.  02 

Editorial  and  research: 

Hearing  editor _ 

1 

11,  415.  48 

951.  29 

11,  415.  48 

Associate  hearing  editor _ 

1 

11,  415.  48 

951.  29 

11,  415.  48 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

1  Clerk - - - 

1 

7, 438,  49 

619.  87 

7,  438.  49 

Records  clerk _ 

1 

7, 438.  49 

619.  87 

7,  438.  49 

Stenographer - - - - 

1 

6, 195.  07 

516.  25 

6, 195.  07 

Do... . . . - . - . 

3 

l  5,  855.  97 

487.  99 

17,  567.  91 

Do . . . . . . 

3 

v  5,516.84 

459.  73 

16,  550.  52 

Do _ _ _ _ 

1 

5,  064.  68 

422.  05 

5,  064.  68 

Stenographer  (minority) . - . . . . 

1 

5, 403.  79 

450.  31 

5, 403.  79 

Telephone  operator _ 

1 

3,  433.  23 

286. 10 

3,  433.  23 

Messenger - - - 

1 

3, 072.  66 

256.  05 

3,  072.  66 

Temporary  consultants,  w.a.e.,  gross  salary . 

2 

39 

5,  000.  00 

361, 290. 35 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6J4  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) . 

23, 158.  87 

27,  000.  00 

7,  000.  00 

Stationery,  office  supplies _ _ 

2,  000. 00 

3’  000. 00 

l'  400.  00 

Contingent  fund . . . . - . . . . . 

'  150.  78 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . . 1_ 

63,  709.  65 

Grand  total  _____  _..  . 

425,  000. 00 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  observation.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  knows,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  minority  counsel. 
The  Republican  minority  leader  has  so 
many  duties  to  perform  and  so  many 
committees  to  handle,  he  is  entitled  to 
have  some  men  stay  at  the  meetings  to 
find  out  what  we  are  doing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  on  this  particular  subcommit¬ 
tee — and  I  wish  to  make  a  record  on 
this,  because  I  believe  this  sincerely — I 
said  a  little  earlier  that  we  ought  to  have 
more  staff  people,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  someone  representing  me  on' this 
subcommittee.  I  have  many  committee 
and  subcommittee  projects  which  de¬ 
mand  my  time  and  attention.  These 
staff  men  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  also  should  have 
more  people  helping  him  with  his  staff 
work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  enough. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  he  has  enough,  I 
hope  he  will  not  object  to  other  Senators 
having  enough. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  depends  on  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  purposes  we 
have  in  mind.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  this 
committee  there  are  16  lawyers.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  can  induce  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  let  him  have  at  least 
one  lawyer  to  tend  to  his  part  of  the 
duties. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  the  point  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  raised  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance,  I  wish  the  Senator  would  let 
me  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  Senate  Resolution  238, 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive, 
and  continuing  study  and  investigation  of 
the  antitrust  and  antimonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  their  administration,  in¬ 
terpretation,  operation,  enforcement,  and  ef¬ 
fect,  and  to  determine  and  from  time  to  time 
redetermine  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimin¬ 
ate  conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces¬ 
sary; 

(2)  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement *of  existing  laws; 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proced¬ 
ural,  or  organizational  legislation  which  may 
be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the  efficient 
administration  and  enforcement  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
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to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist¬ 
ants  and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  mi¬ 
nority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor¬ 
mation,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $425,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  program  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 

January  11,  1960. 

Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  today  approved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program,  attached  budget  and  pro¬ 
posed  resolution  approving  the  sum  of  $425,- 
000  for  a  continuing  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  approval  was  supported  by  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Wiley. 

The  subcommittee  reiterates  its  belief  that 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  depends  in  a  large  part  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system.  The  very  keystone  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  is  competition,  be¬ 
cause  without  price  competition  the  system 
is  endangered. 

With  the  acceleration  of  monopoly  pow¬ 
er  in  America,  price  competition  is  disap¬ 
pearing.  With  the  decline  of  price  compe¬ 
tition,  the  problem  of  high  prices  and  in¬ 
flation  becomes  most  serious.  The  only 
statutory  safeguards  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  protect  the  free,  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  system  are  our  antitrust  laws.  The 
paramount  question  confronting  our  econ¬ 
omy  today  is  whether  these  laws,  which  were 
initially  passed  over  70  years  ago,  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  protect  our  current  economic  free¬ 
dom.  The  theory  behind  the  enactment  of 
antitrust  legislation  was  not  to  dictate  com¬ 
petition,  but  to  strike  down  and  eliminate 
illegal  agreements  and  restraints  as  well  as 
monopolistic  abuses  which  interfered  with 
free  business  intercourse  and  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Although  identity  of  prices  is  evidence 
which  can  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  vio¬ 
lated,  the  mere  identity  of  prices,  in  and 
of  itself,  has  been  construed  as  not  enough 
to  determine  that  the  law  has  been  vio¬ 
lated.  With  the  increase  in  concentration 
and  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
producers,  prices  in  many  industries  appear 
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today  to  be  administratively  set  by  the  lead¬ 
er  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
The  classic  evidence  of  conspiracy  or  col¬ 
lusion  no  longer  can  be  found  by  the  en¬ 
forcement  agencies.  This  conclusion  has 
been  attested  to  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  seriousness  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  highlighted  by  the  factual  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  steel  and  automobile  industries. 
Studies  by  this  subcommittee  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  whenever  the  leaders  in  these 
industries  raise  prices,  the  other  immediate¬ 
ly  fall  m  line. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  must  be 
found  within  the  framework  of  legislation, 
without  sacrificing  any  of  our  basic  free¬ 
doms.  The  antitrust  -  laws  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  if  the  free  enterprise  system  is  to 
survive,  and  abuses  of  monopoly  power  must 
be  curtailed  if  ari  atmosphere  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  wherein  free  competition  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  exclusive 
power  and  responsibility  to  regulate  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  is  vested  in  the 
Congress.  Having  this  grant  of  power,  the 
responsibility  for  legislation  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Congress.  It  continues  to  be 
apparent  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  years  ago 
are  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  power 
wielded  by  the,  managers  of  our  large  con¬ 
centrated  industries.  It  is  within  this  area 
that  the  subcommittee  has  been  working 
during  the  past  3  years  and  must  continue 
to  work  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  subcommittee’s  plans  for  the  next 
year  are  wide  in  scope  and  represent  its 
planned  effort  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
fundamental  problem  in  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  field.  The  subcommittee  con¬ 
templated  the  consideration  of  legislation  to 
supplement  our  existing  antitrust  laws. 

The  subcommittee  has  in  its  study  of 
administered  prices  thus  far  considered  the 
pricing  practices  existing  in  the  steel,  auto¬ 
mobile,  asphalt  roofing  and  bread  industries. 
Because  the  steel  industry  is  so  important 
to  the  American  economy,  the  subcommittee 
feels  that  it  must  continue  to  observe  and 
study  the  administration  of  prices  in  this 
-industry  and,  possibly,  hold  further  hearings 
on  any  possible  price  advance  which  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  recent  settlement 
entered  into  by  and  between  labor  and 
management.  / 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom¬ 
mittee  began  two  new  important  series  of 
hearings  in  the  administered  price  field. 
One  of  these  hearings,  which  was  begun  on 
September  28,  1959,  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  identity  of  bids  received  from  various 
suppliers  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
on  electrical  and  other  products,  as  well  as 
bids  received  by  the  utility  boards  or  de¬ 
partments  of  several  municipalities.  The 
subcommittee  has  requested  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  prepare  for  future  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  subcommittee  their  experience 
in  the  receipt  of  identical  bids.  During  this 
session  it  is  contemplated  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  received  in  open  hearings  by 
the  subcommittee  and  explanations  of  the 
principal  suppliers  will  be  invited. 

The  other  series  of  hearings,  begun  on 
December  7,  1959,  dealt  with  the  adminis¬ 
tered  pricing  practices  of  the  manufacturers 
of  ethical  drugs.  While  our  country  has  the 
best  drugs  in  the  world,  it  appears  from  the 
great  number  of  letters  which  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  received .  that  many  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  being  able 
to  purchase  them.  The  purpose  of  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether 
drug  manufacturers  are  setting  their  prices 


at  excessive  levels  and  whether  the  public  is 
adequately  protected  by  competition.  In 
order  to  establish  a  factual  basis  upon  which 
a  determination  lor  legislation  might  be 
predicated,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  inquire  into  specific  products 
as  well  as  into  general  matters  affecting  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  first  product 
hearings  were  on  the  steriod  hormones.  The 
next  product  hearing  which  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  begin  on  January  21,  1960,  will 
deal  with  tranquilizers,  after  which  the  first 
of  the  general  hearings  will  be  held.  Other 
product  classifications  to  be  inquired  into 
include  diabetic  drugs  and  antibiotics. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
there  were  referred  to  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  two  bills,  S.  616  and 
S.  886  which  dealt  with  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  the  organized  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey.  After  public  hearings,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  subcommittee  to  report  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  S.  2545,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  August  17,  1959,  with  respect 
to  only  the  professional  team  sports  of  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  hockey,  it  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the'subcommittee  at  that  time  to 
eliminate  from  consideration  the  problem  of 
baseball  because  of  the  different  judicial 
status  that"  baseball  enjoyed  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  an  unique  and  different  problem 
existed  in  this  sport  by  virtue  of  the  problem 
of  minor  leagues.  S.  2545  has  not  as  yet 
been  reported  on  by  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.  During  the  consideration  of  S.  616  and 
S.  886  considerable  testimony  was  heard  by 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  expansion 
within  the  sports  of  professional  baseball 
and  football.  The  commissioners  of  both 
professional  baseball  and  professional  foot¬ 
ball  publicly  made  assertions  indicating  co¬ 
operation  with  the  announced  intentions  of 
new  forces  to  expand  within  both  of  these 
sports.  Public  disclosures  have  indicated 
that  this  cooperation  has  not  been  fur¬ 
nished.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  that  the  consideration  of 
legislation  affecting  professional  team  sports 
will  necessitate  new  hearings  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Having  noted  a  public  complaint  by  the 
Governor  of  California  that  a  national  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  promotion  of  professional 
boxing  was  needed,  during  the  days  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  was  directed  to  begin  a  field 
investigation  looking  toward  hearings  on  this 
subject  matter.  It  is  contemplated  by  the 
subcommittee  that  such  hearings  will  be 
conducted  during  this  session,  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  formulation  of  legislation  if  the 
need  for  such  is  indicated. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  there  was  referred  to  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  S.  838  and  S.  839, 
dealing  with  the  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
antitrust  laws  so  as  to  prevent  the  financing 
and  insuring  of  motor  vehicles  by  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers.  Public  hearings  were 
held  and  completed  on  these  measures.  In 
its  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  this 
legislation  it  was  determined  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  defer  its  ultimate  decision  unil 
February  15,  1960,  during  which  time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  survey  the  impact  of  such 
legislation  within  their  -own  States.  When 
this  matter  is  again  brought  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  it  is  entirely  possible  that  further 
hearings  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  subcommittee  further  on 
this  matter.  It  is  contemplated  that  such 
hearings  will  be  held  early  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress  the 
subcommittee  contemplates  the  institution 
of  hearings  into  the  administered  pricing 
practices  of  certain  highly  concentrated  in¬ 
dustries  manufacturing  building  materials, 
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such  as  glass,  plumbing  fixtures,  asbestos, 
and  gypsum  products.  At  the  present  time 
perhaps  the  principal  causes  of  concern  over 
the  recurrence  of  a  decline  in  building  ac¬ 
tivity  is  the  projected  decline  in  new  hous¬ 
ing  starts.  High  prices  of  building  materials^ 
are  undoubtedly  an  important  contributing" 
cause  of  this  anticipated  decline. 

Past  antitrust  litigation  has  not  been  sin¬ 
gularly  successful  in  arresting  the  continuous 
upward  movement  of  prices  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  While  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the 
past  15  years  have  conducted  a  number  of 
successful  litigated  cases  in  this  area,  the 
relief  obtained  has  been  largely  limited  to 
injunctive  relief  against  the  conspiratorial 
continuation  of  price  fixing. 

A  typical  case  in  point  is  the  recent  price 
increase  in  the  plumbing  fixtures  industry. 
Two  months  ago  a  few  large  manufacturers 
in  this  industry,  which  accounts  for  most  of 
the  industry’s  output,  made  identical  price 
increases  in  the  absence  of  any  prior  advance 
in  the  price  of  steel  or  other  basic  materials 
to  them. 

Under  the  direction  of  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
the  subcommittee  will  continue  with  its 
study  of  the  insurance  industry,  on  which 
extensive  public  hearings  were  conducted  in 
1959.  As  part  of  its  function  of  determining 
whether,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the 
McCarran  Act,  State  regulation  is  adequately 
protecting  the  public  interest,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  plans  to  explore  the  effectiveness  of 
the  regulation  of  insurance  companies  domi¬ 
ciled  abroad  arid  operating  in  the  United 
States  under  so-called  surplus-line  laws  of 
the  States.  This  inquiry  will  seek  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  American  policyholders,  claim¬ 
ants,  and  creditors  of  such  foreign  insurance 
companies  are  being  adequately  protected, 
and  will  attempt  to  determine  whether  li¬ 
censed  American  insurers  are  a#  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  in  competing  with  these 
companies.  Other  matters  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Because  the  problem  of  concentration  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  problems  in 
our  economy,  the  subcommittee,  time  per¬ 
mitting,  contemplates  calling  for  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  'J’rade  Commission  within  this  area. 
Public  disclosures  reveal  weekly  the  con¬ 
tinued  march  of  concentration  by  mergers — 
many  times  by  industries  merging  with 
corporations  in  wholly  unrelated  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  hearings 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  President  is  likely  to  send  to  the 
Congress  legislative  proposals  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub¬ 
committee.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  to  expect 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  introduce 
such  legislation.  In  the  event  of  either  -of 
these  occurrences,  the  subcommittee  will 
schedule  hearings  for  consideration  of  such 
measures. 

The  proposed  budget  which  is  attached 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  the  same  budget  upon  which 
the  subcommittee  is  presently  operating. 
Accordingly,  the  program,  attached  budget, 
and  proposed  resolution  are  submitted  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  approved. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Estes  Kefauver, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  having  to  do  with  some 
part  of  the  hearings  which  we  have  been 
conducting,  and  a  statement  of  mine 
following  it. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ffrom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  Jan.  27,  1960] 

Dirksen  Seeks  Curb  on  Kefauver  Probes 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  yesterday  moved  to  curb  wide-rang¬ 
ing  investigations  by  the  Senate  Antimonop¬ 
oly  Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

Dirksen,  the  Senate  Republican  leader, 
said  he  will  ask  the  Senate  to  require  ap¬ 
proval  by  a  majority  of  the  parent  Judiciary 
Committee  before  the  subcommittee  can 
start  any  new  investigations.  He  proposed 
the  limitation  as  an  amendment  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  give  the  subcommittee  another  $425,- 
000  for  its  work. 

“The  practice  of  having  a  subcommittee 
chairman  decide  by  himself  what  investiga¬ 
tions  are  to  be  undertaken  and  then  having 
him  order  the  staff  to  go  ahead  ought  to 
be  stopped,”  Dirksen  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  antimonopoly  group, 
Dirksen  said  he  thinks  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  waste  of  taxpayers’  funds  by  in¬ 
quiries  that  he  said  have  produced  little 
benefit  for  the  country. 

Kefauver  disputed  Dirksen’s  contention, 
saying  Dirksen’s  -prove  is  obviously  aimed 
at  hamstringing  the  subcommittee. 

“I  think  our  investigations  have  been  of 
tremendous  value,”  Kefauver  said.  “They 
have  showed  the  concentration  of  monopo¬ 
listic  power  which  doesn’t  give  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  a  chance  to  compete." 

Dirksen  said  subcommittee  inquiries  in 
the  insurance,  steel,  motors,  and  baking 
fields  didn’t  turn  up  anything  of  value. 

Dirksen  said  the  inquiries  had  imposed 
heavy  financial  burdens  on  companies  that 
were  forced.to  bring  their  records  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  to  have  their  officers  testify. 

“The  General  Motors  people,  for  instance, 
told  me  it  cost  them  a  half  million  dollars 
to  prepare  and  present  their  case,”  he  said. 

Statement  by  Senator  Kefauver 

On  January  27,  1960,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  minority  leader  was  quoted  as 
follows:  “The  practice  of  having  a  sub¬ 
committee  chairman  decide  by  himself  what 
investigations  are  to  be  undertaken  and  then 
having  him  order  the  staff  to  go  ahead, 
ought  to  be  stopped,”  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  he 
stated  that  there  had  been  considerable 
waste  of  taxpayers’  funds  by  inquiries  that 
had  produced  little  benefit  for  the  country. 
From  this  statement  no  conclusion  could 
be  reached,  Mr.  President,  other  than  the  in¬ 
ference  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  have  decided, 
by  myself,  the  investigations  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  would  undertake  and  have,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  directed  the  staff  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  for  such  studies. 

The  record  does  not  bear  out  the  minority 
leader.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
is  aware  that,  both  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit¬ 
tee  and  as  a  member  of  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  voted  to  approve  the  pro¬ 
gram,  budget,  and  resolution  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  The  subcommittee  formulated 
and  approved  its  program  on  January  21, 
1959,  which  was  submitted  to  the  parent 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  program  which 
was  approved  by  the  minority  leader,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

“The  subcommittee’s  plans  for  the  next 
year  are  wide  in  scope  so  that  it  can  continue 
to  study  and  seek  an  answer  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  problem  in  the  antitrust  field.  The 
subcommittee  envisages  the  consideration  of 
legislation  to  supplement  existing  antitrust 
laws. 

“The  subcommittee  in  its  study  of  admin¬ 
istered  prices  has  thus  far  considered  the 


pricing  practices  existing  in  the  steel,  auto¬ 
mobile  and  asphalt  roofing  industries.  Be¬ 
cause  the  steel  and  the  automobile  indus¬ 
tries  are  so  important  to  the  American  econ¬ 
omy,  the  subcommittee  feels  that  it  must 
continue  to  observe  and  study  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  prices  in  these  industries. 

“It  is  becoming  apparent,  based  upon 
previous  work  of  the  subcommittee,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  subcommittee  to  con¬ 
sider  and  study  the  problem  of  improving 
enforcement  tools  of  the  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies.  Similarly,  it  must  consider  the^elimi- 
nation  of  weaknesses  in  basic  antitrust  laws 
as  shown  by  court  decisions.  These  weak¬ 
nesses  have  been  uncovered  in  the  laws  due 
to  changes  in  our  complicated  economic  sys¬ 
tem  from  its  more  simple  form  at  the  time 
when  our  present  laws  were  enacted. 

“The  subcommittee  plans  to  make  studies 
in  a  number  of  other  industries  including 
bread,  drugs,  fertilizer,  replacement  parts 
for  farm  machinery,  paper  boxes,  automo¬ 
bile  financing,  rubber  tires,  and  aluminum. 
Studies  have  already  been  launched  by  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  into  manufac¬ 
turers’  pricing  practices  in  bread  and  drugs. 
This  initial  investigation  has  uncovered  such 
important  facts  that  the  subcommittee  has 
decided  to  hold  early  hearings  in  both  of 
these  industries.  These  studies  and  hear¬ 
ings  will  materially  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  administered  price  inflation 
and  its  relationship  to  the  antitrust  laws.” 

On  January  26,  1959,  the  “program,  budget, 
and  resolution,”  as  submitted  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  On  January  29,  1959,  Senate 
Resolution  57  authorizing  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  to  expend 
through  January  31,  1960,  $395,000  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration.  On  February  2,  1959,  this  res¬ 
olution  was  agreed  to  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  > 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  on  June  24,  1959,  approved  an  amend¬ 
ment  to.  Senate  Resolution  57  authorizing 
an  increased  appropriation  to  the  Antitrust 
'find  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  $30,000. 
The  minority  leader  supported  this  amend¬ 
ment,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee,  which  approved  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  July  13,  1959.  In  support  of  this 
request  it  was  stated,  among  other  things: 

“This  increase  in  the  subcommittee’s  pay¬ 
roll  came  primarily  from  the  added  expense 
necessary  to  obtain  the  services  of  specially 
trained  personnel  needed  for  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  investigation  of  the  pricing  prac¬ 
tices  of  manufacturers  of  drug  products.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  sizable  payroll  will 
continue  unless  it  '4s  necessarily  curtailed 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds.” 

Receiving  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
this  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  August  7.  1959,  by  the  passage  of 
Senate  ResolutionJ.444. 

On  January  11  of  this  year  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  again  approved  the 
“program,  budget,  and  proposed  resolution,” 
approving  the  sum  of  $425,000  for  a  contin¬ 
uing  study  and  investigation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States.  When  the  “pro¬ 
gram,  budget,  and  proposed  resolution”  was 
brought  before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
again  indicated  his  support.  This  “program, 
budget,  and  proposed  resolution,”  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  is  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  connection  with  Senate  Resolution 
238. 

I  think  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  clearly  without  merit. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monpoly 
Subcommittee,  I  have  diligently  endeavored 
to  execute  the  program  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  as  approved  by  its  membership  and  the 
parent  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  know 
of  no  instance  when  I,  as  Chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee,  have  announced  hearings  or 
an  investigation  of  any  subject  matter  with¬ 
out  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  subcommittee  and  obtaining 
support  for  the  undertaking. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  unduly  critical  of  the 
excellent  staff  work  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  administered  price  investigation  of 
pricing  practices  of  drug  manufacturers. 
He  would  have  you  believe  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  introduced  exihibits  into  the  Record 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  headlines 
and  front  page  stories.  Let  us  examine  this 
allegation. 

In  its  past  experience  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  production  costs  of  various  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  subcommittee  was  refused  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  information  on  the  basis  that 
such  information  was  confidential  and  would 
harm  the  competitive  position  of  individual 
companies  if  made  public.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  reoccurrence  of  this  situation,  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  obtained  from  the 
records  and  files  of  drug  manufacturers 
their  bulk  purchases  and  sales  contracts. 
Having  obtained  these  bulk  prices,  the  staff 
then  worked  out  computed  production  costs 
of  various  products  based  on  bulk  price 
transaction,  plus  contract  processing  charges. 
An  example  of  this  procedure  was  illustrated 
by  the  computed  costs  for  meprobamate  for 
400  milligram  tablets.  In  presenting  this 
table  at  the  hearings  it  was  made  plain,  as 
it  had  been  made  indelibly  clear  in  other 
similar  examples,  that  what  was  reproduced 
was  computed  production  costs  as  com¬ 
pared  to  actual  price  and  that  it  did  not 
purport  to  include,  nor  represent  that  it 
included,  such  other  costs  as  research,  sell¬ 
ing  and  distribution  costs,  taxes  and  profits. 
By  this  computation  it  was  determined  that 
the  Carter  Products  Co.,  which  sells  me¬ 
probamate  as  Miltown  in  quantities  of  1,000 
tablets,  could  manufacture  such  tablets  for 
7  cents  per  tablet,  or  $7.32  per  thousand. 
The  representative  of  Carter  Products  was 
asked  to  explain  to  the  subcommittee  why 
it  was  necessary  to  charge  its  wholesalers 
$52  for  these  1,000  tablets  and  the  druggists 
$65,  who,  in  turn,  charged  the  consumer 
$108.40,  in  view  of  its  production  costs  of 
$7.32.  The  representative  of  Carter  Products, 
as  had  previous  representatives  of  other  drug 
companies  when  confronted  with  similar 
computations,  explained  that  all  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  did  not  represent  profit,  but  that  the 
company  had  selling  and  administrative  ex¬ 
pense,  advertising  promotion  and  clinical 
samples  expense,  research  and  royalty  ex¬ 
pense,  and  income  tax  expense.  What  is  in¬ 
teresting,  Mr.  President,  is  this.  When  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  computed  production  costs 
as  devised  by  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  head  of  the  Carter  Products  Co.  then 
offered  the  company’s  own  figures  on  Mil- 
town  costs  and  profits  per  tablet.  The  ac¬ 
tual  manufacturing  costs,  presented  by  the 
Carter  company,  is  7  cents  per  tablet,  which 
is  identical  with  the  computed  costs  of  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee.  The  minority 
leader  is  disturbed  about  the  headlines 
which  appeared  in  the  various  papers  which 
reported  these  hearings.  He  is  particularly 
disturbed  about  the  headlines  which  re¬ 
ported  the  percentage  markups  of  production 
costs.  Some  of  these  headlines  factually  re¬ 
ported  these  percentages  in  ranges  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  percents  to  thousands  of  percents. 
I  don’t  think  these  facts  were  misrepresented 
or  misconstrued.  They  are  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  the  truth  is  disturbing. 

I  have  long  been  dedicated  to  the  belief 
that  our  very  national  existence  depends 
upon  making  effective  our  free,  competitive 
enterprise  system.  I  am  afraid  that  there 
are  many  in  our  country  who  interpret  the 
free  enterprise  system  without  due  respect 
to  the  word  “competition.”  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  this  system  should  be  op¬ 
erated  on  the  basis  that  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations  are  free  to  do  as  they  please,  with- 
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out  respect  to  the  public  interest.  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  cominerce.  We  have  been  lax  in 
our  responsibility.  Much  of  our  everyday 
life  is  controlled  by  the  free  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  individual  managers  of  giant  cor¬ 
porations.  Great  concentrations  of  power 
"have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Monopoly  is  rampant.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  public  has  been  subjected  to  irres- 
sponsible  and  unconscionable  price  gouging. 
How  else  could  one  explain  what  has  been 
allowed  to  happen  in  the  drug  industry? 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  return  after  taxes 
in  selected  industries  for  the  year  1957  re¬ 
veals  that  the  drug  industry  enjoys  a  rate  of 
return  of  21.4  percent,  which  is  the  highest 
rate  of  return  for  any  industry  group.  It  is 
nearly  twice  the  average  of  all  manufacturers, 
which  is  11  percent.  Remember,  the  drug 
industry  sells  to  a  captive  market.  The  con¬ 
sumer  who  pays  for  the  drugs  does -not  order 
them;  and  the  doctor  who  orders  them  does 
not  pay  for  them.  In  the  scheme  of  sales 
promotion,-  tremendous  sums  of  money  are 
spent  by  the  larger  drug  manufacturers  to 
persuade  the  physicians  of  this  country  to 
prescribe  their  individual  products  by  trade 
name.  Smaller  manufacturers,  not  possess¬ 
ing  economic  resources  to  engage  in  promo¬ 
tional  schemes,  are  completely  and  effectively 
locked  out  of  the  mass  market.  They,  of 
necessity,  have  to  content  themselves  with 
•bidding  on  Government  and  hospital  pur¬ 
chases. 

Reserpine  is  the  generic  name  for  one  of 
the  tranquilizer  products.  The  product 
patent  of  this  drug  is  held  by  the  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Co.,  which  sells  its 
products  under  the  trade  name  of  Serpasil. 
Ciba  has  freely  licensed  the  right  to  manu¬ 
facture  this  product  and  make  bulk  sales  to 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  Ciba  sells 
its  product,  Serpasil,  in  0.25  milligram 
quantities,  in  bottles  of  1,000  to  wholesalers 
at  $32,  who  sell  to  druggists  at  $39.50,  who, 
in  turn,  sell  to  consumers  at  $65.83.  A  small 
company,  the  Panray  Corp.,  sells  this  same 
type  of  product,'  in  the  same  quantity,  to 
druggists  for  $6.25.  In  February  1959/ Ciba 
was  awarded  a  purchase  by  the  Military 
Medical  Supply  Agency  as  a  result  of  secret 
bids  on  this  same  product  in  bottles  of  1,000, 
at  the  unit  price  of  60  cents.  Think  of  this, 
gentlemen:  Ciba  sells  the  Government  the 
same  product  for  60  cents  for  which  the 
druggists  of  our  great  country  must  pay 
$39.50.  Ask  yourself  why  this  occurs.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  Government  is  obtaining 
these  low  prices  merely  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  small  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  Panray  Corp.  which  has  made 
sales  to  the  Military  Medical  Supply  Agency 
for  as  low  as  70  cents.  In  other  words — the 
larger  manufacturers  of  drug  products  will 
meet  competition  where  necessary. 

I  call  your  attention  to  another  inter¬ 
esting  factual  piece  of  information  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  during  its  drug 
price  study.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  druggists  and  the  public  are  paying 
many  times  what  druggists  and  the  public 
are  paying  for  identical  products  in  foreign 
countries.  The  tranquilizers  Miltown  and 
Equlnal,  which  are  identical,  are  sold  to  the 
druggists  in  the  United  States  at  $3.25  for 
400  milligram  tablets,  in  bottles  of  fifties. 
In  Germany,  Miltown  is  sold  to  druggists  at 
69  cents;  in  Argentina  at  73 y2  cents;  in 
Great  Britain  at  $1.84;  and  in  Italy  at  $1.77. 
I  could  give  you  other  examples  on  other 
products,  but  I  do  not  care  to  burden  the 
record. 

-According  to  Fortune  magazine’s  ranking 
of  major  industrial  corporations  by  net 
profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  invested 
capital,  for  the  year  1958,  for  the  500  largest 
corporations  in  America,  9  drug  companies 
are  within  the  first  50  companies.  By  in¬ 
terpolating  and  placing  in  proper  rank 
drug  companies  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  500  largest  American  -companies,  this 


number  is  increased  to  13.  By  this  interpo¬ 
lation,  the  three  largest  profit  companies, 
after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  invested  capital, 
are  drug  companies,  all  principally  engaged 
in  the  tranquilizer  field.  Carter  Products, 
Inc.,  would  rank  first  with  the  rate  of  38.2 
percent;  American  Home  Products  wpuld  be 
second  with  33.5  percent;  and  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Laboratories  would  be  third  with 
33.1  percent.  '* 

The  work  and  duties  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  are  complex  and 
difficult.  I  am  of  ttye  belief  that  con¬ 
gressional  investigations  and  studies  are  nec¬ 
essary.  How  else  could  we  legislate  without 
such  studies?  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  free, 
competitive  enterprise  system  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  must  be  learned  about  our 
complex  industrial  society.  Remember,  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  passed  in  1890. 
Our  industrial  community  is  much  more 
complex  than  it  was  in  that  year.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  in¬ 
formed  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom¬ 
mittee  that  they  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  identical  prices  unless  hardcore  evi¬ 
dence  of  conspiracy  can  be  obtained.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do  when  we  find  prices  in 
given  industries  established  by  the  leader 
and  followed  identically,  or  substantially 
identically,  by  the  other  members  of  the 
industry?  It  is  quite  apparent  that  where 
there  is  such  a  concentration  of  economic 
power,  or  monopoly,  those  in  such  a  position 
can  administer  and  set  their  prices  to  suit 
themselves.  This  is  the  dilemma  in  our 
commerce  field.  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  concede 
that  there  is  not  enough  intelligence  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  to  effectively  legislate  on 
this  problem  without  surrendering  our  desire 
for  maximum  freedom.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  answer  to  this  riddle  will  eventually  be 
discovered.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  ever 
be  discovered  if  congressional  committees  are 
hamstrung  in  their  efforts.  W£  can  ill  afford 
not  to  examine  ourselves  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  if  the  public  interest  is  to 
be  protected.  ^ 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  RELATING  TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1091,  Senate 
Resolution  239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  239)  authorizing  a  study  of  mat¬ 


ters  pertaining  to  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  is  being  asked  in 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  same  as 
last  year? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  that  the 
subcommittee  makes  a  special  study  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
which  are  presented  to  the  Serrate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  we  have  had 
hearings,  and  the  last  hearing  was  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  enfranchise¬ 
ment  and  the  poll  tax  and  thq  22d 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  the  full 
committee  do  as  far  as  hearings  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  full  committee 
holds  no  hearings.  They  are  all  held 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  all  held  by 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  by  the  sub¬ 
committee.  Last  year  I  believe  100  reso¬ 
lutions  were  referred  to  the  subcommit¬ 
tee.  No;  I  am  mistaken.  That  was  in  a 
previous  Congress.  We  have  about  40 
resolutions  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
The  Senate  passed  three  of  them  a  little 
while  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  there 
is  only  one  counsel  and  one  secretary  on 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  hearings  are 
being  conducted  by  this  staff? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  By  the  staff;  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t,he  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  subcommittee  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Budget — The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amendments,  Feb.  1,  1960, 

to  Jan.  31,-1961 


Position 

Number 

,  Base 
salary  per 
annum 

Gross 
salary  per 
annum 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal:  Chief  counsel . . . - . 

1 

1 

C 

$8,040 

3,180 

$15, 044. 83 
6,  647.  23 

$1, 253. 73 
553. 93 

$15, 044. 83 
6,  647.  23 

2 

21,  692.  06 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6J4  percent  of  total  salaries). 

Contribution  to  employees’  health  benefit  program . . . . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) - - - 

Witness  fees,  expenses _ _ _ _ 

Stationery,  office  supplies... - - - - - 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph,  postage) _ 

Newspapers,  periodicals,  etc _ «... _ _ 

Contingent  fund _ 

Total . . . 

Grand  total.™ _ — _ 


Funds  requested,  8.  Res.  239,  $25,000. 


1,  409.  98 
100.  00 
1, 100.  00 
200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
60.00 
147.  96 


3, 307.  94 


25, 000. 00 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  brief 
statement  about  the  work  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Kefauver 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long  in  my 
explanation  of  the  need  for  the  modest  sum 
authorized  in  Senate  Resolution  239  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments. 

As  you  will  undoubtedly  recall,  the  Senate 
has  been  unusually  diligent  this  session  in 
considering  and  approving  long  needed 
changes  in  our  Constitution.  However,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  proposals  which  should 
receive  careful  attention. 

There  is  at  the  moment  on  the  Senate  Cal¬ 
endar  one  proposed  amendment  (S.  J.  Res. 
69)  which  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  There  are  two 
other  proposed  amendments  (S.J.  Res.  11  and 
S.J.  Res.  40)  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  are  pending  on  tlfe 
calendar  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  addition,  there  are  an  unusual  number 
of  proposals,  many  of  which  have  wide  spon¬ 
sorship,  and  which  should  receive  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  subcommittee.  I  might  mention 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  on  one  of  these,  S.  J.  Res. 
140,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  arranged.  This  is  _ 
a  resolution  which  was  introduced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Dodd,  and  which  is  designed  to  provide  re¬ 
lief  for  those  many  persons  who  live  in  one 
State  and  work  in  another  and  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  inequitable  tax  burdens.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  last  year  on  two  other  resolu¬ 
tions  designed  to  alleviate  this  situation, 
but,  as  drawn,  the  resolutions  have  little  or 
no  chance  of  adoption.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  more  recent  resolution  of  Senator  Dodd 
will  prove  more  practical. 

The  amount  of  money  requested  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments  is  most  modes.t  indeed;  it  is  $25,000, 
the  same  amount  expended  last  year.  The 
budget  provides  for  a  single  counsel  and  a 
single  clerk;  that  is  all.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  pending  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  239. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  239)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction^  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February*!,  I960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That,  if  more  than 
one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
imbursable  services,  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ing,  together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1080,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  226. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  226)  providing  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  national  penitentiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  might  say  that,  as 
Senators  khow,  the  amount  of  $5,000  is 
annually  appropriated.  This  year  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  $700  of  that  amount  was 
expended,  so  that  each  year  something 
like  $4,500,  more  or  less,  is  returned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  have  prepared  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hennings 

The  standing  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
the  Judiciary,  has  1  been  in  operation  since 
the  80th  Congress,  and  is  charged  with  in¬ 
specting  and  investigating  the  operation  of 
our  national  penitentiaries  in  accordance 
with  jurisdiction  specified  by  Rule  25  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  To  fulfill 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  subcommittee  it 
is  necessary  that  members  travel  to  various 
Federal  penal  '  institutions.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  proud  to  re¬ 
port  that  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  extremely  diligent  in  their  duties  visit¬ 
ing — often  at  great  difficulty  to  themselves — , 
the  most  remote  of  our  many  national  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions.  I  api  also  proud  to 
report  that  the  subcommittee  is  considered 
by  penal  authorities-  to  be  a  highly  useful 
and  effective  instrument  for  promoting 
morale  among  the  inmates  and  personnel  of 
our  Federal  penal  institutions  and  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  character  of  the  service  rendered 
by  prison  personnel. 

The  subcommittee  affords  the  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Prison  Service  an  opportunity 
to  bring  directly  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  problems  of  housing,  custody,  disci¬ 
pline,  food,  health,  and  recreation  for  in¬ 
mates.  It  also  provides  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  opportunities  to  speak  to  in7 
mates  and  to  hear  any  grievances  which 
these  unfortunates  might  have. 

No  expenditures  for  staff  personnel  have 
been  incurred  by  the  subcommittee  and 
none  are  anticipated  during  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion.  A  member  of  the  full  committee  staff, 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Rosenberger,  has  served  as 
counsel  to  tlqe  subcommittee  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties.  The  modest  expenditures 
of  the  subcommittee  have  been  used  entirely 
to  make  it  possible  for  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  fulfill  their  duty  of  visiting 
Federal  penal  institutions.  This  year,  as 
last,  the  subcommittee  is  asking  funds 


totaling  $5,000.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
unanimously  approved  this  amount,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate  Resolu-: 
tion  226. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized-subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the- Legislative  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,' and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  inspect  national 
penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  i960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con¬ 
sent  of  the  heads  of  the  ~  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
imbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT¬ 
TERS  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 

ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mi’.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1104, 
Senate  Resolution  263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  263)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  investi¬ 
gate  certain  matters  pertaining  to  Fed¬ 
eral  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mi-.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mi-. 
Green]  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  The  amount  called  for  is  $160,- 
000  for  use  during  the  year  beginning 
February  1,  1960.  The  resolution  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  to 
hold  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  provided  in  abeyance,  in  the 
event  that  contests  arise  out  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1960? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  being  a  member 
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of  the  subcommittee,  knows  that  that 
has  been  its  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  immediate 
plan  for  enlarging  the  staff  or  embark¬ 
ing  on  additional  hearings,  is  there? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  No.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green] 
is  the  chairman  of  it.  I  know  of  no  im- 
■inediate  plan.  No  such  suggestion  was 
made.  Was  the  Senator  present  when 
this  matter  was  discussed? 

Mr.  CUjRTIS.  Yes.  I  merely  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  have  these  funds  authorized 
by  the  Senate,  so  that  if  the  committee 
were  suddenly  called  upon,  in  connection 
with  an  election  contest  or  a  matter  in¬ 
volving  the  seating  of  a  Senator — and 
the  Senate  probably  would  be  in  recess 
at  that  time - 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  generally  is,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  practical  side  of 
the  situation  would  have  been  taken  care 
of  in  advance. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  well  stated  the  proposition, 
and  the  requirement  that  this  amount 
be  set  aside  in  the  nature  of  a  standby 
fund  for  such  use  as  may  be  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  263),  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  With  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally;  and 

(6)  presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em¬ 
ployee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person¬ 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government.  * 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$160,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1079,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  231,  and  that  it  be  made 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  231)  authorizing  a  study  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th<f 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 


COMMENDATION  OF  APPOINTMENT 

OF  FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 

BROOKS  HAYS  TO  TENNESSEE 

VALLEY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  administration  for  ap¬ 
pointing  former  Representative  Brooks 
Hays  to  a  full  term  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Hays,  in 
the  short  time  he  has  served  on  the 
Board,  has  won  the  respect  and  endorse¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  citizens  in  the 
valley  who  have  come  to  know  him  per¬ 
sonally. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Hays  to  a  full 
term  was  hailed  by  many  newspapers  in 
the  area,  including  the  Clarksville  Leaf 
Chronicle  and  the  Chattanooga  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  a§k  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Leaf  Chronicle  on  January  29,  1960,  and 
the  editorial  published  in  the  Times  on 
January  28,  1960,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Clarksville  J.eaf-Chronicle,  Jan. 

29,  1960] 

Mr.  Hays  Is  a  Good  Choice  for  the  TVA 
Board 

Despite  the  fact  that  Representative 
Brooks  Hays  is  a  Democrat,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  appointed  him  to  a  full  term  on 
the  TVA  Board  of  Directors.  The  choice  is 
a  good  one. 

President  Eisenhower  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  friend  of  TVA.  He  has  followed  the  estab¬ 
lished  Republican  line  of  opposition  to  the 
TVA  and,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  he 
did  everything  he  possibly  could  do  to  ham¬ 
string  and  hamper  the  TVA.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  observe  that  some  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  the  President  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  dismemberment  of  TVA  have  be¬ 
come  its  most  ardent  supporters.  It  has 
been  a  well-known  fact  for  many  years,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  work  closely  with  TVA 
without  becoming  imbued,  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  project.  Mr.  Hays  has  possessed  this 
enthusiasm  from  the  beginning  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  he  will  continue  on 
the  Board. 

TVA  is  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  de¬ 
velopment.  New  steam  plants  and  additional 


dams  In  the  TVA  and  Cumberland  Valley 
areas  will  be  needed  to  produce  the  ever- 
expanding  power  needs  of  the  region.  The 
new  self-financing  program  of  TVA  will  free 
it  from  the  battleground  of  politics  and  en¬ 
able  the  agency  to  better  carry  out  its  plan 
of  overall  development.  x 

The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Valleys 
are  natural  sites  for  new  industries.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  many  industries 
can  continue  to  operate  economically  in  the 
unfriendly  climate  of  many  Northern  States. 
Here  in  the  South,  we  have  year-around 
working  weather,  plenty  of  good  water  and 
the  finest  labor  in  the  world.  What  more 
can  industry  need? 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Jan,  28,  1960] 
Mr.  Hays  for  a  Full  Term 

The  Tennessee  Valley  generally  will  wel¬ 
come  President  Eisenhower’s  nomination  of 
Brooks  Hays  for  a  full  term  on  the  TVA 
Board. 

It  serves  to  clarify  Mr.  Hays’  personal  in¬ 
tentions,  which  were  rumored  to  cover  sev¬ 
eral  possibilities,  and  it  removes  the  small 
element  of  uncertainty  over  his  availability 
for  the  longer  appointment. 

It  is,  We  think,  the  recognition  of  a  public 
service  well  begun,  and  the  promise  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  full  and  fruitful  use  of 
Mr.  Hays’  developing  capacities,  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  assignment.  It  gives  TVA  a  strong 
Board  for  the  period  of  growth  ahead. 

With  a  greater  degree  of  permanence  at 
their  disposal,  no  doubt  the  Hayses  will  feel 
more  settled  in  their  Knoxville  home  than 
has  been  their  lot  over  the  past  several 
months.  We  hope  so.  They  have  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  good  neighbors.  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  have  them  in  the  valley  for 
years  to  come. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o’clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o’clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February  9,  1960,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8, 1960: 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Hart  H.  Spiegel,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  (Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8, 1960 : 

Board  of  Governors, of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System” 

George  Harold  King,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  term  of  14  years, 
from  February  1, 1960. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  the  term  expiring  May 
18,  1969. 

Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 


♦ 

House  of  Representatives 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Rev.  Wilbur  E.  Goist  of  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory,  pour 
the  richness  of  Thy  spirit  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  land  as  well  as  the  peoples  of 
all  nations.  Sharpen,  O  Lord,  our  sense 
of  responsibility  and  duty  to  our  coun¬ 
try  and  world,  and  may  Thy  truth  be 
in  our  words  and  decisions  as  we  write 
today’s  page  to  our  heritage.  Keep  vital 
our  sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  those  who 
have  so  nobly  written  yesterday’s  page 
of  our  heritage. 

Grant  us  courage  and  a  quiet  inner 
calm  amid  the  tumult  and  the  shouting, 
both  in  the  world  and, in  our  delibera¬ 
tions.  Let  not  timidity  engulf  us  in  our 
hour  of  testing.  May  a  divine  strength 
be  in  our  hearts  for  facing  the  burdens 
and  problems  which  bend  the  back  and 
harass  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 
Enable  our  eyes  to  look  as  Thou  dost 
behold  the  children  of  men  and  may  our 
compassion  and  understanding  strive  for 
Thy  perfection. 

Stir  within  the  heart  of  all  mankind 
an  abiding  love  of  peace,  and  may  all  of 
us  possess  the  quality  of  spirit  to  walk 
the  path  of  peace.  Hear  this  petition, 
we  pray,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  8.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  school  construction  and 
teachers’  salaries. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

Senate  Resolution  268 
Resolved,  That  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate  be  now  suspended  in  order  that 
memorial  addresses  may  be  delivered  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  o'f  the 
Honorable  William  Langer,  late  a  Senato/ 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  today,  do 
adjourn. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960,  was  read 
and  approved. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT  ACT 

(Mr.  METCALF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poipt  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
hearing  on  a  piece  of  major  legislation 
the  other  day,  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  was  quoted  as  saying: 

,  I  will  not  dilly.  I  will  not  delay.  I  will 
not  dally. 

Now  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  has  enunciated  this  new 
policy,  I  am  confident  that  he  will  give 
prompt  attention  to  H.R.  22,  the  School 
Support  Act,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  last 
June  8. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  THE  VET¬ 
ERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  \Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  9451)  to  amend  Public 
Law  86-333  to  provide  that  the  tax  ex¬ 
emption  granted  the  property  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1,  1959,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  ♦  a 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  599;  P.L.  86-333) , 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section:  ’ 

“Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re¬ 
spect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1,  1959.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of 
Columbia”,  approved  July  19,  1954  (Public 
Law  510,  Eighty-third  Congress) ,  as  amended, 
is  amended — 

(II  by  striking  out  “lots  38,  20,  and  19” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “lots  38,  20,  19, 
and  841”;  and 

) 


\ 


(2)  by  inserting  “with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  and  after  July  1,  1959,” 
immediately  after  “exempt”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  19,  1954, 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  addi¬ 
tional  property  of  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that 
the  tax  exemption  granted  the  property 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  and  after  July  1, 
1959.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
83d  Congress  Public  Law  510  was  en¬ 
acted  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
property  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  property  referred  to  are  lots  819, 
820,  821,  822,  823,  and  824  in  square  724, 
and  provided  that  such  property  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  so  long  as  the 
same  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to 
erect  a  building  on  this  property.  How¬ 
ever,  before  construction  actually  started 
the  United  States  Government  filed  a 
declaration  of  taking  the  property  owned 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  anticipation  of  this 
move  by  the  Government  acquired  by 
deed,  recorded  on  September  19,  1956^ 
lots  38,  20,  19,  and  841  in  square  757. 
For  tax  purposes  these  lots  are  carried 
as  lot  845,  square  757. 

Real  estate  taxes  assessed  against  the 
property  had  been  paid  through  June  30, 
1959.  At  the  time  the  Congress  con¬ 
sidered  H.R.  7683,  which  became  Public 
Law  333  of  the  86th  Congress,  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  House  of  Representatives, 
that  the  tax  exemption  afforded  under 
Public  Law  510  of  the  83d  Congress  be 
transferred  to  the  property  acquired  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  as  stated  in  Public  Law 
333  of  the  86th  Congress.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
failed  to  write  into  the  law  that  such 
exemption  should  apply  “with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1,  1959,”  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  have  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  the  property  would  now 
be  subject  to  District  taxes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
Public  Law  510  of  the  83d  Congress  is 
twofold : 

First.  At  the  time  Public  Law  510  of 
the  83d  Congress  was  enacted,  lots  819, 
820,  821,  822,  823,  and  824  in  square  724 
were  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Public  Law  333  of 
the  86th  Congress  transferred  the  tax 
exemption  from  those  lots  to  lots  38,  20, 
and  19  in  square  757.  At  the  time  the 
bill  was  submitted  for  introduction  a 
small  portion  of  land  referred  to  as  lot 
841  in  square  757,  which  was  occupied  as 
a  garage  in  the  area,  was  omitted  from 
the  legislation.  The  first  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  exempt  lot  841  in  square 
757,  which  was  unintentionally  over¬ 
looked  at  the  time  H.R.  7683  was  drafted 
but  which  should  have  been  included  as  a 
part  of  the  original  exemption.  The  loss 
in  revenue  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  approximately  $22  a  year  be¬ 
cause  of  this  exemption. 

Second.  The  purpose  in  the  second 
amendment:  In  the  language  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and 
after  July  1,  1959,”  the  real  purpose  is 
to  insure  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  that  the  building 
and  property  occupied  by  them  will  not 
be  subject  to  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  and  after  July  1,  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  members  of  the  committee  may  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  bills  we  pass  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCERNING  TRUSTEES  OF  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CORPORA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9737)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  cer¬ 
tain  District  of  Columbia  corporations 
be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
608  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,” 
approved  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code  29-204)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“respectively”  and  by  striking  out  "and  a 
majority  citizens  of  the  District,”. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  6, 
str.k^e  out  "respectively”  and  insert  “,  respec¬ 
tively,”. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  law  insurance  companies,  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
laws,  are  required  to  have  a  majority  of 
their  trustees  or  directors  reside  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  modern  trend  is  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  District  to  move  into  subur¬ 
ban  areas  several  insurance  companies 
have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  many  of  their  trustees  or 
directors  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

(  In  1957  it  was  recognized  that  trust 
companies,  loan  and  title  companies 
were  operating  under  a  similar  handicap 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  the  statute  with  respect  to  these 
organizations  was  amended  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  requirements  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  directors  of  these  businesses 
be  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  be  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  is  the  only  purpose  in 
the  bill,  it  involves  no  cost  and  there 
were  no  objections  to  this  amendment. 


PAYMENT  OF  TUITION  TO  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
7124)  to  require  the  payment  of  tuition 
on  account  of  certain  persons  who  at¬ 
tend  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Nonresident  Tuition  Act”. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  (1)  each  adult 
who  attends  a  public  school  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  does  not  reside  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  (Columbia,  and  (2)  each  child  who 
attends  such  a  public  school  and  does  not 
have  a  parent  or  guardian  who  resides  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  is  not  an  orphan  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  pursuant  to  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  amount  which  shall  be  paid  with 
respect  to  each  person  subject  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  expense  of  tuition  and  cost  of  textbooks 
and  school  supplies  used  by  such  person. 

(c)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Board  of 
Education  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 


into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  adult  who  attends  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
•  out  the  payment  of  amounts  under  section 
3(a)  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  that 
he  (1)  is  an  adult  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and 
(2)  resides  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  statement  shall  be  sworn  to  or  affirmed 
by  such  adult  and  shall  be  on  file  with  the 
Board  of  Education  at  all  times  while  such 
adults  is  attending  a  public  school  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  the  payment  of 
such  amounts. 

(b)  A  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child 
attending  a  public  school  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  payment  of  amounts 
under  section  2(a)  shall  make  a  statement 
in  writing  that  (1)  he  is  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  and  has  custody  or 
control  of  such  child,  (2)  he  resides  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (3)  that  such  child 
is  a  child  as  that  term  is  defined  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  section  4  of  this  Act.  Each 
such  statement  shall  be  sworn  to  or  affirmed 
by  the  maker  and  shall  be  on  file  with  the 
Board  of  Education  at  all  times  while  such 
child  is  attending  a  public  school  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  without  the  payment  of 
such  amounts. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  institution  in  which 
an  orphan  resides  who  is  attending  a  public 
school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
the  payment  of  amounts  under  section  2(a) 
shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  (1)  that 
such  orphan  is  both  a  child  and  an  orphan 
as  those  terms  are  defined  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  (2)  that  the 
institution  is  located  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  (3)  that  such  orphan  resides  in  such 
institution,  and  (4)  that  such  institution 
complies  with  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
orphan  asylums.  Such  statements  shall  be 
sworn  to  or  affirmed  by  the  maker  and  shall 
be  on  file  with  the  Board  of  Education  at  all 
times  while  such  orphan  is  attending  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  such  amounts. 

(d)  The  statement  required  by' subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section — 

(1)  shall  be  made  prior  to  admittance  to 
a  public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  at  such  times  thereafter  as  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
but  not  less  than  once  each  year,  and 

(2)  must  be  true  at  all  times  with  respect 
to  the  statements  set  forth  therein. 

(e)  (1)  Any  person  who— 

(A)  willfully  fails  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  in  order  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ment  of  amounts  under  section  2(a) ,  or 

(B)  files  a  statement  with  the  Board  of 
Education  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
of  this  section  knowing  that  information  set 
forth  in  such  statement  is  false, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $300  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or 
both. 

(2)  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  “child”  means  a  male  per¬ 
son  who  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  a  female  person  who  is  less  than  eighteen 
years mf  age; 

(2)  the  term'  “orphan”  means  a  child  who 
(A)  does  not  have  a  living  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian,  and  (B)  resides  in  an  institution  which 
is  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
which  complies  with  laws  and  regulations  in 
effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating 
to  orphan  asylums; 

(3)  the  term  “adult”  means  a  male  per¬ 
son  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older. 
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or  a  female  person  who  Is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older; 

(4)  the  term  “guardian”  means  a  person 
(A)  appointed  as  a  guardian  for  a  child  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  (B) 
who  has  control  or  custody  of  such  child; 

(5)  the  term  “parent”  means  a  person 
(A)  who  (i)  is  a  natural  parent  of  a  child, 
(ii)  is  a  stepfather  or  stepmother  of  a  child, 
or  (iii)  has  adopted  a  child,  and  (B)  who  has 
custody  or  control  of  such  child;  and 

(6)  the  term  “Board  of  Education”  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaty  be  con¬ 
strued  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  iDstrict  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5 
of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioners  may  be 
delegated  by  said  Commissioners  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  6.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed : 

(1)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
“Public  Schools”  in  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-301). 

(2)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  "Miscellaneous”  which  follows  the 
center  heading  “Public  Schools”  in  the  Act 
of  July  21,  1914  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-302). 

(3)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  “Miscellaneous”  which  follows  the 
center  heading  “Public  Schools”  in  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1915  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-303). 

(4)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  “Public  Schools”  in  the  Act 
of  March  28,  1918  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-304). 

(5)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
“Capital  Outlay”  which  follows  the  center 
heading  “Public  Schools”  in  the  Act  of  June 
29,  1949  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31,  306). 

(6)  All  provisions  of  law  which  provide 
that  children  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  children  of  other  employees  of  the 
United  States  stationed  outside  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
public  schools  without  payment  of  tuition. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  (1)  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  Sep¬ 
tember  1  of  the  year  during  which  this  Act 
is  enacted,  whichever  occurs  last. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment;  v 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition  Act’. 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  (1)  each  adult 
who  attends  a  public  school  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  does  not  reside  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  (2)  each  child  who 
attends  such  a  public  school  and  does  not 
have  a  parent  of  guardian  who  resides  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  is  not  an  orphan  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sec¬ 
tion  4'  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Board  of  Education  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  amount  which  shall  be  paid  with 
respect  to  each  person  subject  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  as  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
expense  of  tuition  and  cost  of  textbooks  and 
school  supplies  used  by  such  person. 

“(c)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Board  of 
Education  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  adult  who  attends  a 
public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  payment  of  amounts  under  sec¬ 


tion  2(a)  shall  make  a  statement  In  writing 
that  he  (1)  is  an  adult  as  that  term  is  de¬ 
fined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  resides  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Such  statement  shall  be  on  file" 
with  the  Board  of  Education  at  all  times 
while  such  adult  is  attending  a  public  school 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  amounts. 

"(b)  A  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child 
attending  a  public  school  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  payment  of  amounts 
under  section  2(a)  shall  make  a  statement 
in  writing  that  (1)  he  is  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  and  has  custody  or 
control  of  such  child,  (2)  he  resides  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (3)  that  such  child 
is  a  child  as  that  term  is  defined  in  para¬ 
graph  (1 )  of  section  4  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
statement  shall  be  on  file  with  the  Board 
of  Education  at  all  times  while  such  child  is 
attending  a  public  school  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  payment  of  such 
amounts. 

“(c)  The  head  of  each  institution  in 
which  an  orphan  resides  who  is  attending  a' 
public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  payment  of  amounts  under  sec¬ 
tion  2(a)  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing 

(1)  that  such  orphan  is  both  a  child  and  an 
orphan  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4  of  this  Act, 

(2)  that  the  institution  is  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  (3)  that  such  orphan 
resides  in  such  institution,  and  (4)'  that 
such  institution  complies  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  in  effect  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  relating  to  orphan  asylums  or  foster 
homes.  Such  statements  shall  be  on  file 
with  the  Board  of  Education  at  all  times 
while  luch  orphan  is  attending  a  public 
school  of  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
the  payment  of  such  amounts. 

"(d)  The  statement  required  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section — 

“(1)  shall  be  made  prior  to  admittance  to 
a  public  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  at  such  times  thereafter  as  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  but 
not  less  than  once  a  year,  and 

“(2)  must  be  true  at  all  times  with  respect 
to  the  statements  set  forth  therein. 

"(e)  ( 1 )  Any  person  who — 

“(A)  willfully  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  amounts  under  section  2(a),  or 
“(B)  makes  a  statement  required  or  auth¬ 
orized  to  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  this  Act  knowing  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  set  forth  in  such  statement  is  false, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $300  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or 
both.  Any  person  violating  any  regulation 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

“(2)  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
or  any  of  his  assistants.  As  used  in  this  Act 
the  term  ‘Corporation  Counsel’  means  the 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
whatever  title  such  attorney  may  be  known, 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform  the 
functions  prescribed  for  the  Corporation 
Counsel  in  this  Act. 

“Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘child’  means  a  person  who 
is  less  than  twenty-one  year  of  age; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘orphan’  means  a  child  who 
(A)  does  not  have  a  living  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian,  and  (B)  resides  in  a  child-care  institu¬ 
tion  or  foster  hqme  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  complies  with  the  appli¬ 
cable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  any 
such  child-care  institution  or  foster  home; 

“(3)  the  term  “adult”  means  a  person  who 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  older; 


“(4)  the  term  ‘guardian’  means  a  person 
(A)  appointed  as  a  guardian  for  a  child  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  (B)  who 
has  control  or  custody  of  such  child; 

“(5)  the  term  ‘parent’  means  a  person  (A) 
who  (i)  is  a  natural  parent  of  a  child,  (ii)  is 
a  stepfather  or  stepmother  of  a  child,  or  (iii) 
has  adopted  a  child,  and  (B)  who  has  cus¬ 
tody  or  control  of  such  child;  and 

“(6)  the  term  ‘Board  of  Education’  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

“Sec.  5.  (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5 
of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioners  may  be 
delegated  by  said  Commissioners  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

“(2)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  the  Act  approved  April  23,4958 
(72  Stat.  98) ,  and  such  Act  approved  April  23, 
1958,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

“Sec.  6.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed: 

“(1)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
‘Public  Schools’  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899, 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-301) . 

“(2)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  ‘Miscellaneous’  which  follows  the 
center  heading  ‘Public  Schools’  in  the  Act 
of  July  21,  1914  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-302).  ' 

“(3)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  side 
heading  ‘Miscellaneous’  which  follows  the 
center  heading  ‘Public  Schools’  in  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1915  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-303). 

“(4)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  cen¬ 
ter  heading  ‘Public  Schools’  in  the  Act  of 
March  28,  1918  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-304). 

“(5)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  head¬ 
ing  ‘Capital  Outlay’  which  follows  the  cen¬ 
ter  heading  ‘Public  Schools’  in  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1949  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-306) . 

"“Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  (1) 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2) 
September  1  of  the  year  during  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  whichever  occurs  last.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to; 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require  payment 
of  tuition  for  all  children  attending  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  for  certain  orphans,  who  do  not 
have  a  parent  or  a  legal  guardian  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  law  on  this  subject  states 
that  tuition  shall  be  charged  in  the  case 
of  any  student,  child,  or  adult,  who  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  However,  the  age-old  precept  that 
the  residence  of  a  child  is  that  of  his 
parents  has  not  been  adhered  to  with 
respect  to  this  law.  Rather,  the  cor¬ 
poration  counsel  has  held  in  numerous 
opinions  that  a  child  living  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  -with  persons  other 
than  a  parent  or  a  legal  guardian,  even 
though  his  parents  reside  elsewhere,  is 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpose  of  tuition-free  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  if  he  is  not  living  here  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  public 
schools,  or  if  absentee  parents  are  not 
contributing  to  the  child’s  support.  The 
application  of  this  principle  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  as  the  accurate  determina- 
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tion  of  both  of  these  criteria  is  frequently 
impossible.  This  difficulty  of  adminis¬ 
tration  was  attested  to  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  District  of  Columbia 
schools  at  a  hearing  on  October  12,  1959. 

During  the  school  year  of  1958-59,  out 
of  1,645  children  of  nonresident  parents 
known  to  be  attending  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools,  only  114  paid 
tuition.  Thus,  93  percent  of  these  non¬ 
resident  students  attended  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  without  pay¬ 
ing  tuition.  According  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education’s  scale 
of  tuition  fees,  this  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
some  $384,715  of  potential  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  year. 

This  situation  is  at  variance  with  that 
in  the  areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  much  stricter  policies  prevail  in 
regard  to  payment  of  tuition  for  non¬ 
resident  students. 

The  most  fundamental  and  important 
feature  of  H.R.  7124  is  that  it  will  base 
the  determination  of  exemption  from 
payment  of  tuition  upon  the  residence  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  rather  than  that 
of  the  child.  This  will  sustain  the  time- 
honored  legal  precept  that  a  gild’s  resi¬ 
dence  is  that  of  his  parents  or  legal 
guardian,  and  also  will  place  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  for  the  first  time 
squarely  in  line  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
this  respect. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
on  October  12,  1959,  and  January  14, 
1960.  As  a  result,  the  committee  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  bill  a  number  of  additions 
and  changes  as  suggested  to  them  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  endorsed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Approval  of  this  bill  has  been  expressed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens’  groups 
whose  memberships  total  thousands  of 
District  of  Columbia  residents,-  by  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  hearings  and  by  letters  and 
resolutions  of  support. 

This  legislation  will  involve  no  expense 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  present 
procedure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  7124  is  to  require  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition  for  all  children  attend¬ 
ing  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  except  for  certain  orphans,  who 
do  not  have  a  parent  or  legal  guardian 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  came  to  my  attention  last  spring 
that  students  attending  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whose  parents  or  guardians  live  else¬ 
where,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
doing  so  without  paying  tuition.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  areas  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  in  all  these  areas  quite 
strict  regulations  prevail  in  regard  to 
payment  of  tuition  for  nonresident  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  latest  of  the  present  laws  apply¬ 
ing  to  tuition  payments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  is  Public 
Law  145  enacted  by  the  81st  Congress  in 
1950.  This  law  specifically  prohibits 
"free  instruction  of  pupils  who  dwell  out¬ 
side  the  District  of  Columbia."  If  the 


age-old  legal  precept  that  the  residence 
of  a  child  is  that  of  his  parents  or  legal 
guardian  were  adhered  to  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  law,  the  present  inequitable 
situation  would  mot  prevail  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  TTiis,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  copies  of  a  number  of 
rulings  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  and 
by  District  of  Columbia  school  officials, 
as  applied  to  actual  cases,  regarding  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  law,  and 
many  of  these  interpretations  are  very 
broad  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  general 
application,  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Superintendent’s  Circular  No. 
11  states,  on  page  4: 

There  are  cases  of  parents  dwelling  out¬ 
side  the  District  of  Columbia  whose  child  has 
a  permanent  home  within  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  who  resides  here  not  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  tuition,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bona 
fide  home.  The  child  in  a  case  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  considered  as  a  resident  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and,  therefore,  payment  of 
tuition  is  not  required. 

Briefly,  then,  the  burden  imposed  by 
this  interpretation  is  that  of  deciding  for 
what  reason  a  child  in  such  a  case  is  re¬ 
siding  in  the  District  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  or  to  establish  a  home  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Also,  in  many  cases,  the  corporation 
counsel  has  held  that  if  a  child’s  parents, 
residing  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  not  paying  for  the  child’s  support  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  then  the  adult 
with  whom  the  child  is  living  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  stands  in  loco  paren¬ 
tis,  and  tuition  cannot  be  charged. 

Thus,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  as  it  is  applied,  involves  two  basic 
weaknesses,  neither  of  which  would  exist 
if  the  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
were  made  the  standard  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  for  payment  of  tui¬ 
tion,  rather  than  that  of  the  child.  These 
two  weaknesses  are  the  following: 

(a)  Determination  of  the  purpose  for 
which  a  child  is  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — whether  it  be  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  public  school  or 
for  some  other  purpose — is  obviously  an 
extremely  difficult  task. 

(b)  It  is  equally  difficult  to  establish 
with  certainty  whether  nonresident  par¬ 
ents  are  paying  for  a  child’s  support,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  since  the  adult 
with  whom  the  child  is  living  might  have 
reasons  for  concealing  the  truth  in  this 
respect — and  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  disprove. 

Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  stated  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  on 
March  2,  1959,  that  he  felt  the  school 
administration  was  doing  the  best  that 
could  be  done  in  this  matter  under  exist¬ 
ing  regulations.  While  this  may  be  true, 
I  submit  that  the  present  law,  on  which 
these  regulations  are  based,  is  inherently 
poor  and  inadequate  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and  would  not  make  for 
effective  administration  under  any  con¬ 
ditions.  I  feel  that  this  position  is  thor¬ 
oughly  supported  by  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics.  During  the  school  year  of  1958- 
59,  out  of  1,645  known  children  of  non¬ 


resident  parents  attending  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools,  only  114  paid 
tuition.  Thus,  93  percent  of  the  non¬ 
resident  students  attended  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  without  pay¬ 
ing  tuition.  The  .District  of  Columbia 
School  Board’s  scale  of  tuition  fees  shows 
that  this  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $384,715  of 
potential  revenue  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  contend  that  this  presents 
an  indefensible  picture  of  unjustified 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Furthermore,  I  feel  it  to 
be  axiomatic  that  this  influx  of  non¬ 
resident  schoolchildren  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  take  advantage  of  this 
loose  operation  must  have  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  District  of  Columbia’s 
welfare  picture  and  also  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  city. 

It  is  my  earnest  opinion  that  the  log¬ 
ical,  proper,  and  equitable  correction  of 
this  situation  lies  in  legislation  which 
will  require  that  all  children  residing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  people 
other  than  their  parents  or  legal  guar¬ 
dians  be  required  to  pay  tuition  to  attend 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  Thus,  I  submit  that 
H.R.  7124  is  highly  desirable  legislation 
which  will  be  fair  to  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  taxpayers,  and  will  place  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  for  the  first  time 
squarely  in  line  with  the  other  sections 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  in 
this  respect. 

On  October  12,  1959,  Hon.  Robert  E. 
McLaughlin,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  testified  at  a  public  hearing  on 
H.R.  7124  and  recommended  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  original  bill.  He 
expressed  the  Board’s  approval  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  bill  if  so  amended.  This 
position  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  After  con¬ 
siderable  study  of  these  suggested 
amendments,  and  further  conference 
with  District  of  Columbia  school  officials 
and  a  representative  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ^Corporation  Counsel’s  Office, 
we  incorporated  into  this  bill  all  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners’  recommenda¬ 
tions  except  for  one  suggested  amend¬ 
ment  and  two  other  very  minor  items 
which  were  dependent  upon  it. 

The  only  amendment  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  which  we  rejected  would  have 
exempted  from  tuition  not  only  children 
whose  parents  or  legal  guardians  are 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 
as  the  bill  provides — but  also  children 
living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
people  other  than  their  parents  or  legal 
guardians  and  whose  parents,  living 
elsewhere,  are  not  contributing  to  the 
child’s  support  and  also  are  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  make  such  contribution. 
We  felt  that  this  would  create  virtually 
the  same  nebulous,  unsatisfactory  stand¬ 
ard  for  tuition  exemption  which  exists 
under  present  law,  and  which  Dr.  Han¬ 
sen  admitted  at  a  public  hearing  on 
October  12,  1959,  is  very  difficult  to  en¬ 
force.  It  is  my  opinion  also  that  in  the 
case  of  indigent  parents  living  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  financial 
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burden  of  their  indigence,  including  the 
expense  of  educating  they*  children, 
should  be  borne  by  the  locality  in  which 
they  live,  rather  than  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Our  view  on  this  suggested 
amendment  was  supported  emphatically 
by  the  Evening  Star  in  an  editorial  of 
last  October  15,  entitled  “Free  Riders,” 
and  also  by  an  impressive  array  of  wit¬ 
nesses  representing  thousands  of  District 
of  Columbia  citizens,  at  a  public  hearing 
on  January  14, 1960. 

We  accepted  the  Commissioners’  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  statements  of  res¬ 
idence  of  each  child’s  parents  or  guar¬ 
dian,  required  to  be  filed  each  year,  need 
not  be  notarized  as  our  bill  originally 
would  have  required.  Upon  assurance  by 
the  corporation  counsel  that  satisfactory 
prosecution  could  be  effected  without 
the  statements  being  sworn,  simply  for 
the  inclusion  of  deliberate  false  infor¬ 
mation,  and  in  view  of  further  suggest¬ 
ed  amendment  to  specify  penalties  of 
fine  or  imprisonment  which  will  apply, 
we  agreed  that  this  would  appear  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result  in  a  simpler 
manner  than  we  had  originally  contem¬ 
plated. 

We  concurred  also  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
establishment  of  different  maximum  age 
limits  for  male  and  female  children,  in 
our  original  bill,  would  as  well  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Hence,  we  adopted  their  recom¬ 
mendation ‘that  21  years  be  adopted  as 
the  dividing  age  between  childhood  and 
adulthood  for  both  sexes. 

Also,  we  have  incorporated  in  this  bill 
the  Commissioners’  request  that  the 
term  “orphan”  be  so  defined  as  to  in¬ 
clude  orphans  in  licensed  foster  homes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
those  in  orphan  asylums.  As  the  Com¬ 
missioners  explained,  while  many  chil¬ 
dren  placed  in  District  of  Columbia  fos¬ 
ter  homes  by  child-placing  agencies  are 
eventually  legally  adopted  by  their  fos¬ 
ter  parents  and  hence  would  become 
eligible  for  tuition-free  public  school  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
sometimes  these  orphan  children  are  not 
legally  adopted,  and  hence  would  not  be 
exempt  from  tuition  under  the  original 
language  of  our  bill.  As  these  orphan 
children  are  supported  in  foster  homes 
by  District  of  Columbia  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  funds,  we  would  have  the  anoma¬ 
lous  situation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  paying  tuition  to  itself. 
Acknowledging  the'  validity  of  these  ar¬ 
guments,  we  were  pleased  to  adopt  the 
Commissioners’  recommendation. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners’  final  re¬ 
quest  was  that  this  act  not  be  construed 
to  supersede  Public  Law  85-384,  and  that 
language  be  added  to  assure  this.  The 
above-named  act,  enacted  on  April  23, 
1958,  provides  that  a  maximum  of  25 
foreign  students  each  year,  with  valid 
unexpired  student  visas,  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  D.  C.  Teachers  College  with¬ 
out  payment  of  tuition.  As  we  could  see 
no  objection  to  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  we  have  incorporated  this  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  present  bill. 

Thus,  I  submit  that  H.R.  7124,  as  It 
has  been  presented  to  this  body,  includes 
all  but  one  of  the  major  amendments 


recommended  by  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  badly  needed  legislation  which 
will  correct  a  glaring  inequity  and  stop 
an  unwarranted  drain  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Further,  the  provisions  of -this  bill  will 
establish  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  policy  which  prevails,  I  am  reliably 
told,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 


STABILIZING  SUPPORT  LEVELS  FOR 
_  TOBACCO 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  9664,  a  bill  sta¬ 
bilizing  support  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations,  et  cetera. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There,  was  no  ob j  ection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TUES¬ 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  9 

(Mr.  HALLECK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  concern¬ 
ing  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  if  a  rule  is  reported,  I  am  pro¬ 
graming  the  bill  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  H.R.  9664,  a  bill  to  stabilize 
support  levels  for  tobacco  against  dis¬ 
ruptive  fluctuations,  and  so  forth,  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am’  sure  he 
would  agree  with  me,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand,  the  committee  is  pretty 
much  in  agreement  on  this  bill  and  I 
should  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  with 
it’tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  my 
understanding. 


TRANSFER  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OP¬ 
ERATIONS  DIVISION  TO  NASA 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
567)  to  effect  immediately  the  transfer 
of  the  Development  Operations  Division 
of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  a  plan  proposing  to  transfer 
the  Development  Operations  Division,  di¬ 
rected  by  Doctor  Wernher  von  Braun  and 
known  as  the  Von  Braun  team,  of  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  the  Natibnal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
Public  Law  85-568,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  433):  and 
Whereas  clause  2  of  subsection  (c)  of  said 
section  authorizing  the  transfer  provides 
that  the  transfer  cannot  be  effected  until  a 
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report  lies  before  the  Congress  for  sixty  days 
without  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  opposing  the  transfer;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  lag  in  national  programs 
for  space  science  and  exploration;  and 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  overcoming 
this  lag  and  for  promoting  vigorously  such 
programs  is  vested  by  law  In  the  President 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  to  remove 
any  unnecessary  obstacles  or  delaying  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  prosecution  of  such  programs; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  believes  that  a 
waiver  of  sixty-day  period  during  which  the 
transfer  plan  must  lie  before  the  Congress 
before  taking  effect  may  contribute  to  the 
speeding  up  of  such  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  believes  further 
that  such  programs  will  be  materially  ex¬ 
pedited  and  advanced  by  maintaining  the 
Von  Braun  team  essentially  intact;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President’s 
transfer  plan  transmitted  with  a  report  of 
January  14,  1960,  shall  take  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  resolution, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
302(c)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  t 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  our  committee 
voted  unanimously  to  favorably  report 
out  to  you  House  Joint  Resolution  567, 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  and  fellow 
committee  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

These  are  difficult  times.  Newspaper 
writers  print  that  we  are  behind  Russia 
in  space  and  missile  programs.  The  man 
in  the  street  talks  of  a  space  lag.  We 
have  had  witnesses  to  appear  before  our 
committee  this  year  whose  testimony  in¬ 
dicates  that  we  must  come  from  behind  • 
insofar  as  a  large  booster  program  for 
space  vehicles  is  concerned.  This  joint 
resolution  concerns  itself  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  approval  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  common¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  the  Von  Braun  team, 
to  NASA.  The  leader  of  this  great  team 
of  scientists,  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun, 
recently  testified  before  our  committee 
that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in 
great  weight-  and  great  weight-lifting 
capability  of  space  rockets.  This  group' 
will  give  to  NASA  a  team  of  outstanding 
experts  who  are  capable  not  only  of  in- 
house  research  and  development  of  large 
boosters  and  large  launching  vehicles, 
but  also  of  providing  the  responsible 
technical  direction  of  the  various  in¬ 
dustrial  contractors  who  assist  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  production  of  such 
launching  vehicles. 

The  law  places  the  burden  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  space  activities  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
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tration.  The  decision  to  transfer  the 
Von  Braun  team  has  been  made.  This  is 
no  small  problem,  for  it  involves  not  only 
personnel  but  facilities,  equipment,  and 
supplies  as  well.  * 

What  can  Congress  do  to  add  impetus 
to  our  space  program?  By  taking  favor¬ 
able  action  on  this  joint  resolution  we 
would  signify  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
people  directly  concerned  in  this  transfer 
that  we  favor  immediate  action  and  that 
we  support  any  constructive  endeavor  to 
make  up  f9r  any  deficiencies  that  may 
have  existed  in  our  space  program. 

Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  favor¬ 
able  action  on  this  joint  resolution  will 
enable  the  agencies  directly  concerned 
with  this  transfer  to  proceed  with  more 
certain  knowledge  in  their  endeavors. 
For  example,  we  were  advised  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  that  for  some  time  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  had  been 
attempting  to  seek  a  firm  decision  on  the 
configuration  of  the  upper  stages  of  the 
Saturn  vehicle.  /  Recommendations  were 
made  but  not  accepted.  However,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  President’s  decision  to 
transfer  the  Von  Braun  team  to  NASA, 
the  configuration  problem  was  resolved 
and  a  firm  decision  made.  And  it  there¬ 
fore  follows  that  already  it  appears  the 
firm  decision  and  orderly  procedure  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day  under  this 
transfer. 

We  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  say  to  you  that  there  must 
be  an  urgency  in  our  space  program. 
This  joint  resolution  gives  the  immediate 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  transfer  of 
this  splendid,  highly  competent  team, 
and  will  indeed  place  the  stamp  of  ur¬ 
gency  upon  its  program. 

To  do  other  than  to  approve  this  joint 
resolution  would  be  to  place  restrictions 
and  encumbrances  on  the  Von  Braun 
team  that  would  not  serve  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  our  country.  Be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  joint  resolution  will  not 
disturb  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  hand,  but  our  mark  of  approval 
here  will  be  for  all  to  know  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  that  the  United 
States  be  second  to  none  in  space  pro¬ 
grams.  _ 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  is  the  author  of  the  resolution  and 
I  yield  the  time  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint 
Resolution  567  waives  the  60-day  waiting 
,  period  the  law  requires- before  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  plan  to  transfer  the  Development 
Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  can 
take  effect.  Under  this  resolution  the 
transfer  would  become  effective  imme¬ 
diately  upon  its  enactment. 

On  October  21,  1959,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
made  certain  recommendations  to  the 
President  designed  to  improve,  coordi¬ 
nate,  and  enhance  the  national  space 
effort,  as  well  as  to  clarify  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  concerned  therewith.  This 
document  of  agreement  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  the  transfer  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  to  NASA  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  an  organ¬ 
ization  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Von 


Braun  team  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.  This  memorandum  of  agree¬ 
ment  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1959.  And  consequently, 
under  date  of  November  16  an  agreement 
was  signed  between  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  NASA  implementing  the 
President’s  decision  to  effect  this  trans¬ 
fer. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Von  Braun 
team  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  working  on  the  space  program  un¬ 
der  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
dated  December  3,  1958,  the  decision  was 
made  that  there  should  be  assigned  to 
NASA  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  space  booster  vehicle  sys¬ 
tems  of  very  high  thrust.  One  of  these 
programs  being  developed  by  the  Von 
Braun  team  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Saturn  program.  This  decision  recog¬ 
nized  that  we  must  build  at  least  one  su¬ 
perbooster  and  that  this  activity  should 
properly  be  vested  in  one  agency.  This 
decision,  furthermore,  was  based  on  the 
present  fact  that  there  are  no  clear  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  for  large  boosters  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  great  possibility  that 
future  military  weapons  will  require  such 
systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  large  boosters,  both  manned  and 
unmanned,  for  civilian  space  exploration 
purposes.  My  colleagues  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  have  heard 
statements  time  and  time  again  that  we 
lack  large  booster  capability  for  our 
space  programs,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  are  concerned  that 
the  scientists  and  technicians  have  found 
no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  are  be¬ 
hind  Soviet  Russia  in  large  booster 
capability. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention'  to  what 
I  consider  a  very  material  aspect  of  this 
joint  resolution.  The  memorandum  to 
the  President  and  the  implementation 
agreement  of  October  and  November 
1959  were  executed  not  only  for  the  pur- 
post  of  laying  down  the  guidelines  for 
the  transfer,  but  more  important,  they 
were  to  assure  the  Nation  that  this 
transfer  would  be  effected  smoothly,  ef¬ 
ficiently,  and  with  a  minimum  of  disrup¬ 
tion  to  our  military  programs  and  space 
efforts  so  that  not  a  single  day  would  be 
lost.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution 
will  add  impetus  to  this  effort. 

On  January  14  of  this  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  transmitted  to  the  Congress  his 
message  and  the  transfer  plan  constitut¬ 
ing  the  order  relative  to* transfers  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  provisions  of  section  302 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958.  This  joint  resolution  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  The  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  expresses  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
advises  that  expeditious  action  now 
would  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  space 
exploration  program  for  which  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  you  two  primary 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  timely 


confirmation  of  this  transfer  will  put  at 
ease  the  minds  of  the  personnel  involved 
in  the  transfer,  in  that  it  will  make  firm 
their  future  plans.  Resolving  the  inde¬ 
cision  here  will  enable  them  to  resolve 
their  personal  problems,  and  that  in  turn 
will  enable  them  to  do  a  good  job  better. 

And  in  the  second  place,  this  joint  res¬ 
olution  expresses  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
fress  that  the  Von  Braun  team  will  re¬ 
main  essentially  intact,  and  that  our 
progrartis  for  space  science  and  explora¬ 
tion  will  thereby  be  materially  expedited 
and  advanced.  This  team,  of  truly 
proven  competence,  is  a  national  asset  as 
a  team,  and  therefore  it  should  remain 
essentially  intact. 

My  colleagues,  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
later  than  you  think,  and  we  should  do. 
nothing  that  would  retard  the  hour.  I 
do  urge  your  support  of  this  joint  reso¬ 
lution  as  an  implementing  step  in  a  tight 
time  schedule. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
this  transfer  will  save  any  money? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  far  as  the  money  is 
involved,  I  would  say  it  would  make  no 
difference.  It  certainly  will  not  cost  ahy 
money.  I  think  it  will  make  the  finan¬ 
cing  and  funding  of  the  Saturn  program 
a  little  more  orderly  and  the  quicker 
that  transfer  occurs  the  better.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  understand, 
if  he  has  read  the  report,  there  is  an 
orderly  procedure  set  up  for  the  transfer 
to  take  place  so  .that  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  keys,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use 
that  term,  will  take  place  on  July  1,  1960. 
This  resolution  will  simply  set  at  rest 
any  controversy  or  question  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  transfer  definitely  will  take 
place  in  view  of  certain  questions  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  personnel  at 
Huntsville. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  but  not  of 
certain  other  executive  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  has  the  approval  of  all 
the  various  agencies  whom  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  question,  that  is,  the 
ABMA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
officials  and  the  people  in  the  Army  and 
the  people  in  NASA,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  no  objection  anywhere 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  committee. 
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Mr.  PULTON.  On  the  Republican 
side,  we  want  to  join  in  this  resolution 
as  it  will  promptly  approve  President 
Eisenhower’s  plan  for  transferring  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  the  “Von 
Braun  team,”  to  the  National  aeronau¬ 
tics  and  space  agency.  We  think  the 
plan  should  be  approved  unanimously  by 
the  House  because  it  will  make  for  a 
more  efficient  U.S.  space  program.  This 
resolution  will  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
view  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  the  ABMA  is  to  be 
placed  permanently.  That  is  in  the 
national  aeronautics  and  space  agency 
as  the  President  has  proposed  in  his 
plan  which  I  thoroughly  agree  with. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  have 
certain  reservations  with  respect  to  this 
move.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the 
move  now  but  I  think  Congress  and  the 
Executive  should  continue  to  take  a  fre¬ 
quent  look-see  at  this  to  make  certain 
it  does  not  result  in  additional  waste  and 
duplication.  Certainly,  our  space  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  matter  of  concern.  Did  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  express  con¬ 
cern  that  we  might  not  be  up  with  or 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  in  this  space  effort? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  was  referring  to  the  sit- . 
uation  in  reference  to  large  boosters. 
We  have  had  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  every  branch  of  the  service  and 
NASA  before  our  committee,,  and,  there 
is  no  argument  or  controversy  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  position  on  large  boosters. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  just 
want>to  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  lis¬ 
tened  last  nigjit  to  the  television  pro¬ 
gram,  the  American  Forum,  and  I  heard 
one  of  the  gentleman  from  the  other 
body  talking  about  this.  He  certainly 
contradicted  himself,  however.  First,  he 
pointed  out  that  no  money  was  spent  on 
missiles,  or  at  least  no  substantial  money 
was  spent  on  missiles  during  the  last 
Democratic  administration  between  the 
period  of  1946  and  1953  because  of  the 
major  thrust  problems  involved.  Then 
he  turned  right  around  in  a  few  minutes 
and  complained  because  the  Russians 
were  ahead  as  far  as  space  is  concerned. 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  Russians 
went  ahead  in  the  period  1946  to  1952  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  on  their  hands.  Using 
captured  German  personnel  and  infor¬ 
mation,  they  spent  their  money  and 
scientific  efforts  in  modest  amounts  on 
an  orderly  program  at  that  time  and 
they  developed  this  higher  thrust.  If  we 
had  spent  more  money  during  that  period 
on  research  on  large  thrust  and  on  get¬ 
ting  the  thrust  that  the  Saturn  project 
that  you  mentioned  will  develop,  and  if 
we  had  spent  less  money  on  agricultural 
subsidies  and  other  socialistic  schemes, 
we  might  have  had  some  space  ships 
soaring  out  to  the  moon  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  agricultural  surpluses  soaring 
upward  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  of  course,  that  had  a  definite 
decision  been  made  earlier  to  build  large 
thrust  vehicles,  there  is  no  question  but 
what  they  would  have  been  available 
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sooner.  But  regardless  of  when  the  de¬ 
cision  may  have  been  made,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  decisions  were  forthcoming, 
of  course,  until  the  last  2  or  3  years  and, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  move  ahead  regardless  of 
who  may  have  been  at  fault. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield/. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Of 
course,  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  buy  that 
time  back  that  elapsed  between  1946  and 
1953.  You  simply  cannot  buy  back  the 
time  that  has  been  lost  on  a  research 
program  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  coui’se,  we  cannot  buy 
back  any  of  the  time  that  is  past.  There 
is  no  question  of  that.  The  important 
thing  now  is  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
overcome  the  gap  that  has  developed 
since  Sputnik  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  the  Sisk  resolution  which 
would  indicate  the  approval  of  Congress 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Von  Braun  team 
in  Hunstville,  Ala.,  from  the  Army  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Under  the  Space  Act  any  transfer  of 
facilities  from  one  Government  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  NASA  must  be  placed 
before  Congress  for  60  days  for  approval. 
If  not  disapproved  during  that  period 
the  plan  of  transfer  becomes  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  60  days.  Since 
the  President  placed  this  transfer  plan 
before  Congress  on  January  14,  1960,  this 
plan  will  become  effective  on  March  14 
unless  disapproved  by  Congress. 

The  Sisk  resolution  would  indicate 
Congress’  approval  immediately  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  60-day’ 
period.  As  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Wil¬ 
ber  M.  Brucker,  has  testified  before  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com¬ 
mittee  on  February  3,  1960,  the  adoption 
of  the  Sisk  resolution,  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  567,  “would  resolve  the  issue  so  it 
would  set  at  rest  the  minds  or  the  doubts 
on  anything  that  occurred  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  individuals”  and  also  that  it 
would  have  “the  psychological  effect  of 
settling  ^nd  putting  to  rest  once  and  f or 
all  the  attitude  of  Congress  on  it.” 

The  Development  Operations  Division 
of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency, 
which  the  Von  Braun  team  is  techni¬ 
cally  called,  is  located  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  We  in 
Alabama  are  proud  of  this  group  and  the 
accomplishments  it  has  made  in  behalf 
of  our  country.  Its  pioneering  work  in 
the  development  of  missiles  and  rockets 
was  graphically  demonstrated  2  years 
ago  when  it  put  the  first  United  States 
satellite  into  orbit  within  60  days  from 
the  time  it  was  assigned  the  job. 


There  are  presently  employed  by  the 
Development  Operations  Division  about 
4,200  civilian  personnel.  Most  of  these 
will  be  transferred  to  NASA  through  the 
plan 'which  has  been  formulated  by  the 
President.  A  great  deal  of  pi'eparatory 
work  has  been  done  to  bring  about  this 
transfer  which  will  be  finally  completed 
on  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1960.  But  since  this  transfer 
plan  must  lie  before  Congress  for  60  days 
in  case  Congress  wishes  to  disapprove  of 
it,  an  area  of  uncertainty  naturally 
arises  with  respect  to  the  transfer.  Al¬ 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
will  disapprove  the  transfer,  nonetheless 
you  can  readily  see  the  advantage  in  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  Sisk  resolu¬ 
tion — it  will,  as  Secretary  Bricker  testi¬ 
fied,  put  to  rest  any  uncertainty  that 
may  exist  with  regard  to  the  transfer.  I 
am  sure  that  the  4,200  civilians  now 
working  in  Huntsville  on  the  Von  Braun 
team  will  be  glad  to  know  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  transfer  will  be  effected.  We 
all  like  to  live  and  work  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  certainty  rathgr  than  uncer¬ 
tain  wherever  possible.  So,  too,  would 
the  people  in  Huntsville  who  are  doing 
so  much  good  work  for  our  country. 
Therefore,  we  would  be  providing  a  good 
service  to  them,  and  in  turn  for  their 
'continued  efficiency  and  morale  by 
adopting  the  Sisk  resolution  now.  If  it  is 
the  attitude  of  Congress  to  approve  the 
transfer,  everyone  would  gain  by  indicat¬ 
ing  such  approval  now  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  lapse  of  the  60-day  period. 

The  President  has  emphasized  that  the 
assignment  of  superbooster  develop¬ 
ment  to  NASA  was  being  made  regard¬ 
less  of  the  vehicle’s  ultimate  military  or 
nonmilitary  uses.  He  based  this 
decision  on  the  consideration  that 
presently  there  is  no  clear-cut  military 
requirement  fdr  these  high-thrust  boost¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  manned  and  un¬ 
manned  space  exploration  of  nonmilitary 
nature. 

The  Saturn  project  was  initiated  by 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  was 
being  carried  forward  by  ABMA.  It  now 
constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the  Von 
Braun  team’s  workload;  it  will  soon  be¬ 
come  the  major  workload. 

I  feel  that  the  decision  to  assign  to 
NASA  sole  responsibility  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  high-thrust  boosters,  along  with 
the  Von  Braun  and  Saturn  transfer  to 
NASA,  serves  to  clarify  responsibility.  It 
also  serves  to  increase  efficiency  and  get 
the  steam  up  in  our  superbooster  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  quickly  ap¬ 
prove  House  Joint  Resolution  567. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  567 
with  no  particular  illusion  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  am  taking  is  overwhelmingly  pop¬ 
ular  with  Members  of  the  House  at  the 
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moment.  But  though  I  am  aware  of  the 
temper  of  the  House,  I  feel  that  this  is¬ 
sue  is  so  tremendously  vital  to  the  future 
safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  that  I 
would  be  shirking  my  sworn  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  Member  of  this  House  if  I  were 
to  fail  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  even 
though  I  were  to  be  the  only  one  speak¬ 
ing  and  voting  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  past  few  weeks 
to  the  matter  of  the  posture  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense,  whether  we  are  or  are  not 
doing  enough  to  protect  ourselves  from 
Soviet  military  power  and  close  any  pos¬ 
sible  missile  gap  that  may  exist  now  or 
in  the  future.  And  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  dramatic  fact 
has  recently  arisen,  that  is,  that  regard¬ 
less  of  what  we  in  this  Congress  may  or 
may  not  do  on  the  subject  of  national  de¬ 
fense  we  can  not  possibly  alter  our  own 
military  power  for  at  least  another  2 
or  3  years.  In  other  words  our  present 
position  with  respect  to  the  Soviets  is  in 
a  sense  almost  set  in  concrete  for  a  very 
substantial  period  into  the  future.  And 
if  we  are  in  fact  in  any  peril  today  it  is 
not  because  of  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
here  in  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  but  because  of  decisions  that  were 
made  or  that  were  not  made  2  or  3  or  4 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  am  taking  the  time  of  the 
House,  to  stand  in  the  well  today  to 
oppose  this,  resolution.  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  it  so  much  for  its  immediate 
consequences  as  for  the  long-range 
effect  which  it  may  have  in  4  or  5  or  10 
years  from  now  when  another  Congress 
and  other  individuals  may  again  be  as¬ 
sessing  the  relative  position  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  determine  whether  we  are  still  secure 
and  whether  the  freedom  we  cherish  is 
still  adequately  protected. 

I  am  opposing  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  because  Dr.  von  Braun  is 
understandably  eager  at  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  get  from  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Agency  the  same 
funds  which  he  has  been  trying  for  time 
unsuccessfully  to  get  through  the  Army 
budget.  One  can  readily  understand  the 
doctor’s  immediate  satisfaction  with 
such  a  prospect.  I  am  opposing  the 
resolution  because  of  the  disastrous 
effect  which  I  sincerely  believe  this  ac¬ 
tion  will  have  on  our  security  5  or  10 
years  from  now.  And  because  we  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  other  body  are  the 
ones  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  our 
situation  5  or  10  years  from  now,  I  want 
to  urge  Members  with  all  of  the  persua¬ 
siveness  I  possess  to  consider  carefully 
these  long-range  effects  before  rushing 
into  a  decision  which  recommends  itself 
primarily  on  emotional  grounds  and 
happens  at  the  moment  to  be  highly 
popular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  things 
fundamentally  wrong  with  *  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  transfer  plan  contained  in  House 
Document  297,  switching  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Operations  Division  of  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  the  so-called 
Von  Braun  team,  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency. 


The  first  thing  wrong  is  that  this 
transfer  is  predicated  upon  an  assump¬ 
tion  which  I  believe  to  be  dangerously 
incorrect,  namely  that  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  military  and  civilian  aspects 
of  missile  and  rocket  development  into 
separate  and  distinct  compartments. 
This  transfer  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  somehow  a  different  set  of  controls 
and  a  different  set  of  individuals  should 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
missiles  and  rockets  which  can  fly  5,500 
miles,  while  a  completely  different  set  of 
controls  and  a  completely  different  set  of 
men  should  be  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  those  which  fly  5,600  miles  or  beyond. 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  really 
believe  that  the  exploration  and  con¬ 
quest  of  space  do  not  have  the  most  pro¬ 
found  military  importance?  Does  any¬ 
body  here  really  believe  that  the  Soviet 
activities  in  this  field,  which  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  spectacular  and  which  have 
so  far  vastly  outdistanced  us,  are  not 
closely  and  intimately  connected  with 
their  overall  philosophy  of  world  domi¬ 
nation,  militarily  as  well  as  economi¬ 
cally?  What  will  we  think,  and  what 
will  the  American  people  think,  if  the 
Soviets  some  day  succeed  in  beating  us 
in  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged 
reconnaissance  satellite  or  a  so-called 
space  bomber  or  a  space  platform 
mounting  a  death  ray,  or  any  one  of  a 
number  of  things  which  a  few  years  ago 
appeared  completely  fantastic,  but  to¬ 
day  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  such? 
Can  we  honestly  say  that  we  can  view 
these  developments  with  complete  equa¬ 
nimity  and  can  we  honestly  agree  that 
there  is  no  military  requirement  that 
our  military  security  depends  upon  our 
being  able  not  only  to  match  the  Soviets 
but  to  surpass  them  in  this  field  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

The  Soviets  don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
separating  their  space  activities  into  two 
neat  compartments  marked  civilian  on 
the  one  hand  and  military  on  the  other. 
Their  program  is  an  integrated  program 
and  their  space  scientists,  I  have  been 
reliably  informed,  are  at  the  same  time 
high-ranking  military  officers. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the 
worthwhile  intentions  •  behind  this  reso¬ 
lution  and  the  sincere  desire  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  House, 
to  do  everything  possible  to  speed  up  our 
lagging  efforts  in  the  field  of  space  ex¬ 
ploration.  But  I  am  sincerely  convinced 
that  we  are  proceeding  down  the  road  of 
disaster  in  trying  to  separate  military 
and  nonmilitary  aspects  of  space.  We 
have  learned  in  the  past  the  importance 
to  our  national  security  of  controlling 
the  vast  areas  of  the  sea  and  more  re¬ 
cently  controlling  the  vast  areas  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  next  war,  if  it  comes,  may  well  be 
fought  from  bases  established  in  outer 
space.  At  least  we  cannot  exclude  that 
possibility.  Therefore  any  efforts  to 
freeze  out  the  military  service  from  full- 
scale  participation  in  the  Nation’s  space 
effort — which  is  what  this  plan  really 
does — would  most  certainly  lead  in  the 
future  to  a  massive  space  gap  alongside 
which  the  present  missile  gap  would  be 
but  small  potatoes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  why  I 
oppose  this  resolution  and  why  I  have 
in  fact  introduced  a  contrary  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  559,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opposition  of  the  Congress 
to  the  President’s  plan,  is  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  disaster  at  the  present  time 
to  break  up  a  winning  combination  no 
matter  how  persuasive  the  arguments 
may  seem  to  be.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
it  was  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency 
under  General  Medaris  that  put  up  the 
first  American  satellite,  and  accom¬ 
plished  that  job  in  84  days,  6  days  less 
that  General  Medaris  had  predicted.  In 
a  recent  television  program  over  the  CBS 
network,  entitled  “The  Space  Lag,”  on 
February  6,  1960,  a  program  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  graciously  had  replayed  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  recently,  the  statement 
was  made  by  the  Scientific  Director  of 
the  Defense  Department,  Dr.  York,  that  if 
the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  had 
been  given  the  green  light  in  1955  we 
would  in  fact  have  beaten  the  Soviets  to 
the  punch  with  our  own  satellite.  The 
distinguished  CBS  news  commentator, 
Howard  K.  Smith,  said  that  our  failures 
that  have  taken  place  to  date  in  space 
development  have  been  because  of  scien¬ 
tists  who  wanted  to  divorce  it  from  the 
military. 

President  Eisenhower  pledged  in  his 
message  of  January  14  to  the  Congress 
that  in  switching  the  VonoBraun  team 
from  the  Defense  Department  to  NASA 
he  would  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  dislocation  or  disruption  of  ongoing 
missile  or  space  vehicle  projects.  This 
sentence  in  itself  is  clear-cut  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  no  such  transfer  can  take 
place  without  some  disruption. 

Very  frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see 
why  the  program  of  an  agency  that  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  get 
the  job  done  should  be  switched  to  an 
agency  which  in  my  judgment  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  its  ability  successfully 
to  manage  a  program  as  vital  to  our 
future  and  to  our  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  this  further 
point.  What  is  all  the  hurry  about? 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  provides  for  a  2-month  wait¬ 
ing  period  which  the  resolution  now  be¬ 
fore  us  proposes  to  eliminate.  That 
waiting  period  was  put  in  by  Congress 
precisely  so  that  in  this  important  field 
Members  of  Congress  could  fully  explore 
the  implications  involved  and  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  wisdbm  of  any  adjust¬ 
ment  in  space  organization.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Thursday  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  'leader,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Space  Committee,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  actual  transfer  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President  could  not  take 
place  in  any  event  until  July  1.  What  is 
all  the  hurry  about  then?  Not  only  will 
this  resolution  not  speed  up  the  transfer 
but  there  is  in  fact  adequate  time  before 
any  transfer  can  take  place  for  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  examine  more  fully 
a  proposal  which  could  have  such  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  results. 

This  resolution  comes  before  this  body 
this  morning  without  the  Committee  on 
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Space  ever  having  heard  an  unfavorable 
witness  against  it  even  though  General 
Medaris,  the  able  retired  commander  of 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  expressed 
himself  as  vitally  opposed  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  in  the  public  print  well  before  the 
committee  acted.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  matter  concerns  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  Nation,  the  subject  was 
never  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Is  Congress  going  to  abdicate  its  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  in  this  im¬ 
portant  regard?  Are  we  going  to  be 
stampeded  into  rubber-stamping  action 
that  could  have  a  profound  effect  on  our 
national  security  and  on  which  we  are 
certain  to  be  held  responsible  without 
even  looking  into  it?  Are  we  going  to 
strain  at  the  gnat — comparatively  speak¬ 
ing — of  ballistic  missiles  and  then  swal¬ 
low  the  camel  of  space  control  without 
batting  an  eyelash? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Sisk]  says  rather  revealingly 
that  Congress  believes  that  a  waiver  of 
the  60-day  period  in  this  case  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  speeding  up  of  such  pro¬ 
grams.  Is  this  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  we  should  decide  today,  simply  the 
pious  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  our 
national  defense?  What  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  may  actually  do  very 
grave  harm?  Should  not  we  look  into 
that,  too? 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment  the  re¬ 
marks  of  General  Medaris,  who  certainly 
ought  to  know  something  of  what  he  is 
saying.  In  the  February  1  issue  of  Mis¬ 
siles  and  Rockets  magazine  this  distin¬ 
guished  officer  called  the  civilian-mili¬ 
tary  separation  of  U.S.  space  programs 
“fundamentally  unrealistic”;  he  charged 
that  the  contention  of  the  President  that 
the  Armed  Forces  have  no  business  in 
space  was  “utter  nonsense”;  and  he  said 
that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  the  right  decisions 
could  mean  that  “we  can  be  so  far 
outdistanced  in  missiles  and  space  that 
we  will  become  a  second-rate  power  with 
all  the  consequences  that  will  mean  to 
the  integrity  of  man.”  Do  not  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  and  this  Housfe 
feel  that  these  statements  are  sufficiently 
strong  and  come  from  a  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguished  source  to  merit  their  full  in¬ 
vestigation  before  any  final  decision  is 
taken  by  this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  too  believe  in  the  need  for  some 
measure  of  reorganization  in  our  space 
and  missile  programs,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Solution  lies  in  unifying  our  programs 
rather  than  in  separating  them.  Gen¬ 
eral  Medaris  has  said  that  he  believes  we 
need  a  single  joint  military  command. 
General  Schreiver,  the  head  of  missiles 
for  the  Air  Force,  has  stated  that — 

It  is  the  placing  of  centralized  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  for  the  conduct  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  streamlining  of  our  decision¬ 
making  procedures  which  are,  in  my  opin- 
tion,  the  most  important  factors  in  getting 
the  job  done. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  do  need  a 
unified  command  and  I  personally  would 
favor  a  single  overall  civilian-military 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 


for  the  whole  missile  and  rocket  field, 
something  that  can  exercise  the  type  of 
control  that  General  Schreiver  spoke  of, 
something  based  on  the  lines  of  the 
Manhattan  project  or  the  AEC. 

But  if  we  are  to  reorganize  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  abdicate 
our  responsibility  for  fully  considering 
and  developing  a  program  that  will  be 
helpful  to  'us  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Let  us  not  embark  on  some  other  inade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  this  kind  of  unified 
command  on  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
basis,  simply  because  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President  and  because  it 
may  appear  to  the  public  as  though  we 
were  doing  something  to  speed  up  space 
activities  at  a  time  when  there  is  com¬ 
plaint  about  what  we  have  achieved.  Let 
us  turn  down  the  President’s  proposal 
and  reject  the  resolution  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California.  Let  us  spend  the 
time  instead  to  call  in  the  witnesses  who 
should  be  heard  on  this  matter.  General 
Medaris,  and  others.  Since  we  still  have 
time  available,  let  us  spend  that  time 
wisely  and  effectively  to  make  sure  that 
any  reorganization  we  support  will  be  one 
that  will  do  the  job  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  again 
sincerely  and  solemnly  not  to  abdicate 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  in  this  im¬ 
portant  field.  Let  us  not  pass  this  legis¬ 
lation  without  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine,  because  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
here  today  could  indeed  well  determine 
the  security  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
for  years  and  indeed  generations  yet  to 
come. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  first  say  a  word  or  two  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  with  regard  to  House 
Resolution  567. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
for  several  weeks.  We  have  had  before 
us  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Lem- 
nitzer;  we  have  had  before  us  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Brucker;  we  have 
had  before  us  Dr.  von  Braun,  who  knows 
as  much  as,  if  not  more,  about  rocketry 
than  any  other  person  in  America.  We 
have  had  before  us  almost  all  of  the 
other  top-ranking  military  officials  testi¬ 
fying  on  behalf  of  this  bill,  and,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  correctly,  there 
has  not  been  one  dissenting  vote  among 
them.  They  agreed  unanimously  that 
this  particular  resolution  now  before  the 
House  moves  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  it  is  proper  to  disassociate,  in  some 
measure,  the  military  aspects  of  our 
space  program  from  its  civilian  aspects. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  testimony 
before  the  committee,  there  are  many 
aspects  to  our  space  exploration  program 
which  are  definitely  civilian,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  saddle  these  civilian  functions 
onto  the  military:  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  We  have  given  to  the  armed 
services  the  primary  responsibility  of 
defending  our  Nation,  of  making  it 
strong  and  invulnerable  to  attack.  It  is. 
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therefore,  unfair  to  distract  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  proliferate  their  undertakings 
into  a  multitude  of  collateral  activities 
that  will  carry  therrT  away  from  their 
primary  field  of  responsibility.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  experts  who  have  gone 
into  this  and  who  have  come  before  our 
committee  in  the  last  month,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  unanimous  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  a  step  forward. 

This  resolution  is  not  a  partisan  mat¬ 
ter.  In  committee,  all  of  us,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  favored  its  adoption. 

In  supporting  its  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  House,  I  should  like  to  fur¬ 
ther  point  out  the  following  facts: 

First.  The  first  earth  satellite  was  a 
Russian  sputnik. 

Second.  The  first  impact  on  the  moon 
by  a  manmade  object  was  achieved  by 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Third.  The  first  pictures  of  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon  were  accomplished  by  a 
Russian  instrument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  these  events 
signify?  They  signify  that  our  Nation 
at  this  moment  is  considered  an  “also 
ran”  in  space  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  signify  that  the  United  States  is 
running  second  in  a  race  which  gives  no 
prizes  for  second  place.  They  signify 
that,  after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  such  a  techno¬ 
logical  and  military  advantage  through 
the  development  of  ICBM’s  as  to  give  it 
the  upper  hand  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  United  States,  by  all  expert  and 
authoritative  judgment,  now  stands 
about  5  years  behind  the  Soviets  in  its 
level  of  technical  development  of  the  tools 
of  space  exploration.  These  5  years 
represent  the  extent  of  the  challenge  to 
technical  leadership  of  the  United  States 
that  has  been  thrown  in  our  face  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Time  is  the  one  element  in  this  chal¬ 
lenge  that  cannot  and  must  not  be 
wasted.  Even  the  gain  of  1  day  over  that 
lead  of  5  years  may  be  a  most  critical 
factor  to  our  future. 

In  House  Resolution  567  is  expressed 
what  I  think  should  be  the  clear  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  House. 

In  this  transfer  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  NASA,  many  invaluable 
scientists  and  technicians  will  be  ,  in¬ 
volved.  Such  a  transfer  manifestly  in¬ 
volve/3  a  difficult  and  tedious  process,  re¬ 
quiring  an  extended  period  of  phasing 
out,  and  phasing  in. 

This  resolution  will  eliminate  any 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  ABMA  people 
about  the  firm  intentions  of  the  House 
to  do  everything  possible  to  support  and 
expedite  the  President’s  transfer  of 
ABMA  to  NASA. 

The  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  de¬ 
mand  that  our  Government  and  NASA 
get  on  with  the  job  of  meeting  the  Rus¬ 
sian  challenge  in  space  with  full  speed. 
House  Resolution  567  is  an  expression  of 
their  desire  and  I  urge  every  Member  to 
give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Fulton], 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Sisk]  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
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tion  so  far  as  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  is  concerned. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Von 
Braun  team  is  not  being  broken  up.  The 
purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  see  that  it  is 
kept  together,  and  that  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  go  to  NASA.  The  functions  that 
can  best  be  done  by  NASA  should  be 
placed  there,  as  those  that  can  be  done 
best  under  the  Army  Ballistic  Missiles 
Agency. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Why 
Change  the  Von  Braun  team  at  this  time? 
Previously  the  Von  Braun  team  has  been 
working  80  percent  on  combat  missile 
work  and  20  percent  on  the  large  thrust 
rockets  and  boosters  and  other  support¬ 
ing  work.  The  percentage  has  now  been 
completely  reversed,  and  this  fact  should 
be  recognized. 

Dr.  von  Braun  says  that,  the  Army 
says  that,  NASA  says  that,  everybody  in 
the  administration  says  that  is  the  case. 
Percentagewise  the  Von  Braun  team 
members  are  now  working  80  percent  on 
the  Saturn  project.  They  are  similarly 
winding  up  on  the  Pershing,  the  Red¬ 
stone  and  Jupiter  programs.  They  have 
performed  remarkably  well  on  this  type 
of  missile.  But  when  that  work  is  done 
then  we  should  have  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  bill  that  we  passed  last  year 
setting  up  NASA,  Public  Law  of  the  85th 
Congress  No.  568,  there  is  a  provision 
that  we  could  see  ahead  there  would  be 
such  needed  reorganization  we  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  President  should  give  us 
plans  in  Congress,  and  we  provided  in 
section  302(c)  subsection  2  for  just  such 
transfers. 

What  happens  in  this  particular  type 
of  transfer?  We  have  scientists,  we  have 
military  personnel,  who  wonder  what  is 
going  to  happen  for  60  days  from  the 
tinje  the  President  sends  up  the  plan. 
This  bill  tells  everybody  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  immediately- 
implement  the  President’s  plan,  and  im¬ 
plement  it  firmly. 

The  President’s  proposal  contained  in 
the  Sisk  resolution  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  our  entire  Space  and  Science 
Committee,  both  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  sides. 

Secondly,  it  says  to  the  scientists  who 
are  there  at  the  installations  that  they 
are  going  to  be  sure  of  their  jobs;  that 
there  is  no  uncertainty;  that  Congress 
has  quickly  decided  and  affirmatively 
agreed,  rather  than  just  wait  out  the 
60  days  and  have  the  plan  become  law 
without  any  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress,  v 

The  plan  recognizes  and  provides  for 
the  continued  performance  by  the  Army 
of  its  mission.  Two  basic  methods  are 
used  to  achieve  this  result.  First  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  continuance  of  service  to 
the  Army  of  the  transferred  group  and 
second,  by  providing  for  retention  by  the 
Army  of  capability  for  continuing  weap¬ 
ons  system  management. 

Fundamental  to  the  plan  is  a  concept 
of  phasing  operations  and  responsibility 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  prevent  dis¬ 
location  or  disruption  of  ongoing  pro¬ 
grams. 

Generally,  all  personnel  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Operations  Division  will  be 


transferred  to  NASA.  However,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Army  to  maintain  a  weap¬ 
ons  system  management  capability  up  to 
350  personnel  of  the  Division  will  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  remain  with 
the  Army.  This  group  includes  person¬ 
nel  currently  in  the  weapons  system 
project  manager  offices  and  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  representative  skills  from  each 
laboratory  area.  The  completion  of  cur¬ 
rent  weapons  systems  assignment  will  be 
accomplished  using  the  capabilities  of 
the  transferred  group  with  a  phasing  out 
of  NASA  and  assumption  by  the  Army 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
815  personnel  in  the  areas  of  support 
services  provided  the  development  oper¬ 
ations  division  from  AOMC  organization 
at  Redstone  Arsenal.  This  number  rep¬ 
resents  about  two -thirds  of  the  support¬ 
ing  staff  which  NASA  will  ultimately 
require  and  recognizes  the  Army’s  per¬ 
sonnel  requirements  to  continue  to  carry 
out  its  continuing  mission. 

Of  the  military  personnel,  approxi¬ 
mately  250  enlisted  military  personnel 
now  within  the  development  operations 
division  will  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  time.  In  general,  the  unskilled  group 
will  be  phased  out  almost  immediately 
and  the  more  skilled  specialists  over  a 
somewhat  longer  but  specifically  agreed 
upon  time  span. 

Existing  AOMC  facilities  at  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral  will,  in  general,  be  shared  by 
the  Army  and  NASA  to  assure  that  the 
requirements  of  each  are  met.  The  Per¬ 
shing  and  Saturn  complexes  now  under 
construction  will  be  assigned  respective¬ 
ly  to  the  Army  and  NASA. 

This  jfian  provides  for  the  Army  to 
grant  to  NASA  a  long-term  nonrevoca¬ 
ble,  and  renewable  use  permit  for  the 
agreed-upon  Redstone  Arsenal  land  and 
facilities. 

The  plan  provides  for  transfer  to 
NASA  or  retention  by  the  Army  of 
equipment  and  inventories  as  appropri¬ 
ate  in  the  particular  case.  In  general,* 
the  plan  will  provide  the  transferred  or¬ 
ganization  with  equipment  and  supplies 
it  requires  to  maintain  its  capability.  At 
the  same  time  the  plan  provides  for 
retention  by  the  Army  of  equipment 
related  primarily  to  Army  weapons  sys¬ 
tem  and  of  a  share  of  common-use 
equipment  and  inventories.  Teams  of 
NASA-Army  people  will  effectuate  this 
concept  under  agreed-upon  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  this  resolution 
because  it  makes  for  efficiency  and  it  is 
a  well-worked-out  plan  by  the  President 
dividing  the  various  functions  among  the 
various  groups  that  will  be  handling  the 
specific  programs  and  handling  these 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  General 
Medaris  was  not  invited  to  testify  on  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  FULTON.  General  Medaris  was 
invited  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  will  come  later  this  week  or  next 
week.  We  do  know  General  Medaris’ 
views,  but  it  has  been  a  case  of  the 
President  deciding,  as  he  does,  on  his 


executive  authority,  how  the  administra¬ 
tive  setup  of  this  organization  shall  be. 

1  do  not  believe  General  Medaris  himself 
claims  that  this  proopsed  plan  will  hurt 
Von  Braun’s  organization,  because  Von 
Braun  favors  it  and  says  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  certainty  now.  Even 
Von  Braun  himself  says  that  this  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  into  effect  now,  because 
it  gives  the  firm  go-ahead  to  work  out 
the  details  that  are  necessary? 

.  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  Gross].  ' 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
a  question.  I  did  not  get  a  very  good 
answer  from  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  to  why  Genera,!  Medaris  was 
not  invited  to  testify  with  respect  to  this 
resolution.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  further  information? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  involved  here.  General  Me¬ 
daris  probably  knows  more  about  this 
than  anybody  else.  He  was  in  the  public 
print  last  week  in  much  more  violent 
opposition  than  other  officers  have  been, 
and  yet  the  General,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  points  out,  was  not  invited 
to  testify  in  opposition  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  his  testimony,  if 
taken  this  week,  will  come  awfully  late 
insofar  as  this  resolution  is  concerned. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  will  come  much  too  late. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS-  of  Louisiana.  I  per¬ 
sonally  talked  to  General  Medaris.  He 
is  scheduled  as  a  witness  next  week.  He 
was  not  able  to  come  up  at  the  time  we 
needed  him,  but  he  registered  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  did  not  have  Gen¬ 
eral  Medaris.  We,  of  course,  had  a  naan 
who  has  the  most  to  say  about  his  team, 
and  that  is  Von  Braun  himself.  Von 
Braun  said  to  our  committee  categori- 
-cally  “I  favor  this  resolution  and  want  it 
passed.”  That  is  the  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Sisk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Dr.  von  Braun  is  quoted  in  the  press 
as  having  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
change.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  am  familiar  with 
generals  coming  before  us  and  telling  us 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  budget,  but 
that  does  not  always  tell  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
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leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Science  has  unanimously 
reported  out  this  resolution.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  the  transfer  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  One  of  the  main  reasons  we  acted 
was  to  show  '&n  accelerated  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  While  the  physical  transfer  will 
not  take  place  until  July  1  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  approval  will  settle  the  question 
and  more  or  less  clear  the  atmosphere  so 
that  Dr.  von  Braun  and  those  associated 
with  him  can  level  more  definitely  upon 
the  plans  that  they  have  in  connection 
with  this  important  project. 

Basically  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  I  have 
asked  many  questions  of  those  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  about  the 
protection  of  the  military  in  the  field 
of  research  with  reference  to  military 
appliances  and  weapons.  It  was  only 
this  morning  that  I  interrogated  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  and  Admiral  Burke ; 
the  other  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  also  representatives  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  special  committee  of  which  I  was 
chairman  thought  we  had  taken  care  of 
that  very  effectively  but  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  placed  upon  the  word  “except” 
in  the  organic  act  which  I  think  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  on  both  sides. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with;  that  it  was  not  completely 
consistent  with  our  intent.  So  basically 
we  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  you  cannot  separate  military 
research  from  military  appliances  and 
development.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  rest  content ,  that 
the  members  of  this  committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Science,  are  very 
carefully  looking  into  that  and  without 
regard  to  party,  we  are  going  to  look  into 
it  very  fully  because  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  military  in  the  world 
of  today  in  the  matter  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  country.  We  realize  that  we 
cannot  completely  separate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  civilian 
activities  which  can  be  pictured,  and 
other  activities  that  are  strictly  military, 
and  we  want  to  protect  both  of  them. 
Then  there  is  a  twilight  zone  and,  if  I 
know  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of 
tha  committee — and  I  refer  both  to  the 
select  committee  of  which  I  was  chair¬ 
man  and  the  present  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  the  Members  on  both 
sides — broadly  speaking  we  want  any 
reasonable  doubts  on  that  twilight  zone, 
where  there  might  be  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  involved,  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
military. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack!  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  Vz  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor¬ 
mack]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  he  could  support  an  alternate 
plan  which  would  put  the  civilian  and 
the  military  effort  together  into  a  single 
overall  agency  rather  than  separate 
them  as  this  transfer  plan  does? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
refers  to  this  particular  transfer  plan; 
if  he  wants  to  ask  me  about  putting  the 
military  and  civilian  together  in  an  over¬ 
all  agency — is  that  what  he  means? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes;  that  is  my 
question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  should  want  to 
look  into  that  more  carefully.  My 
thought  is  that  in  the  world  of  today  we 
have  got  to  take  all  calculated  risks 
possible  on  the  side  of  safety  and  on 
the  side  of  military  preparations.  If  tlft 
gentleman  is  asking  me  about  a  world  of 
peace,  that  is  an  entirely  different  prop¬ 
osition.  At  least  we  know  where  this  is 
now.  As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  an¬ 
other  project  to  NASA  a  year  ago,  it  left 
the  Saturn  project  and  program  in  a 
very  unsettled  status.  When  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  was  announced  I  had  my 
doubts,  I  will  inform  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

But  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  As  we 
look  into  it  more  and  more,  with  every¬ 
one  in  agreement  I  am  satisfied  there 
will  be  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  Defense  Department  and  NASA  that 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  both,  with 
the  results  and  the  fruits  that  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  team  also 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  military. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  the  ad¬ 
visable  course  to  take,  I  may  say,  pro¬ 
foundly  respecting  the  views  of  my 
friend  from  New  York.  But  I  also  feel 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  should  very  carefully 
look  into  section  309  to  see  that  the 
military  in  the  field  of  research  as  well 
as  development  are  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  agree  that  the  reason  Dr.  von 
Braun  favors  this  transfer  is  that  he 
had  been  promised  the  funds  which  he 
had  previously  sought  unsuccessfully 
from  the  Army? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  from  my  own  knowledge, 
but  knowing  Dr.  von  Braun  as  I  do  I 
doubt  that  he  would  testify  in  favor  of 
this  transfer  if  in  conscience  he  felt 
from  the  military  angle  it  was  unwise 
tado  so.  I  may  say  that  the  benefits  -of 
this  transfer  should  inure  to  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Certainly  that  should  happen.  I 
think  under  the  circumstances  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  showing  leadership  in  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  this  transfer. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nqw  York  [Mr.  RiehlmanL 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Sisk  resolution.  I  con¬ 
cur  in  what  the  majority  leader  has  had 
to  say  in  respect  to  our  committee’s  in¬ 
terest  and  activity  with  regard  to  this 
resolution.  Dr.  Von  Braun  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Brucker,  both  of  whom  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  discuss  this 
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matter,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  that  it  was  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  them  that  this  transfer  be  made. 
They  were  both  in  favor  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  being  passed  immediately  because  of 
the  psychological  effect  this ,  will  have 
on  the  Von  Braun  team.  —  ' 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House  will  endorse  the 
transfer.  Thus  I  feel  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  further  delay. 

This  resolution  is  not  expected  to 
greatly  expedite  accomplishment  of  the 
transfer  before  the  July  1  target  date. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  assures  all 
the  personnel  affected  by  the  transfer 
that  there  will  be  no  resistance  from  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  only  reasonable 
that  Congress  should  erase  every  shred 
of  doubt  from  the  minds  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  when  in  fact  there  is  no  cause  for 
such  doubt. 

I  think  it  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
opportunity  to  express  our  approval  by 
remaining  inactive  for  .the  required 
period.  Let  us  give  the  agencies  and  the 
people  involved  an  affirmative  assurance 
that  Congress  supports  the  transfer  and 
that  we  feel  this  program  should  be 
moved  forward  in  an  orderly  and  ex¬ 
peditious  manner. 

(Mr.  RIEHLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  \  Committee  oru  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Astronautics  has  been  holding 
hearings  every  work  day  since  January 
20.  This  proposed  transfer  has  been 
before  the  committee  that  entire  period 
of  time.  We  have  heard  many  wit¬ 
nesses  from  all  branches  of  the  service, 
witnesses  of  the  highest  order,  yet  we 
have  found  not  one  single  dissent  to 
this  transfer  plan.  » 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader,  and  want  personally  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  this  problem  and 
the  entire  problem  of  the  development 
of  the  space  program,  and  has  attended 
our  meetings  and,  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

This  resolution  is  in  the  interest  of 
speeding  up  space  development.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  attempting  to  catch  up 
with  Russia  in  the  phase  in  which  we 
now  lag  behind  Russia.  Favorable  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  most 'happily  received  by 
Dr.  von  Braun,  if  we  approve  this  reso¬ 
lution,  and  it  will  set  to  rest  the  un¬ 
easiness,  if  any  there  is,  in  the  minds  of 
the  4,500  people  who  will  be  transferred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re¬ 
quests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  567,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton) 
there  were — ayes  92,  noes  2. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Members  may  have  2  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  passed.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  567,  which  has  had  the  full 
tonsideration  of  the.  committee  and 
which  has  the  unanimous  approval  of 
every  member. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
every  aspect  of  the  transfer  of  ABMA 
from  the  Army  to  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
have  given  serious  study  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun,  head  of  the'  ABMA  team, 
all  of  whom  have  forthrightly  given 
their  cooperation  and  support  to  effect 
the  move,  and  have  said  so  in  sworn 
testimony.  Based  on  the  statements^ 
and  recommendations  of  these  officials, 

I  am  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the 
expeditious  transfer  of  Dr.  von  Braun’s 
group  as  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  567.  I  * 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  la/s  be¬ 
fore  the  House  the  following  announce¬ 
ment,  which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  601, 
Public  Law  250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
To  Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Ex¬ 
penditures  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon,  the  following  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Mason, 
of  Illinois. 


AMENDING  SECTION  6659(B)  OF 

THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

OF  1954— PROCEDURE  FOR  ASSES¬ 
SING  CERTAIN  ADDITIONS  TO 

TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9660)  to 
amend  section  6659(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cpde  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  for  assessing  certain  addi¬ 
tions  to  tax,  which  was  unanimously  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  6659(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additions  to  tax  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  file  return  or  pay  tax)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)-  Procedure  for  Assessing  Certain 
Additions  to  Tax. — For  purposes  of  sub¬ 
chapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  for  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes) , 
subsection  (a)  shall  hot  apply  to  any  addi¬ 


tion  to  tax  under  section  6651,  6654,  or 
6655;  except  that  it  shall  apply — 

“(1)  in  the  case  of  an  addition  described 
In  section  6651,  to  that  portion  of  such  addi¬ 
tion  which  is  attributable  to  a  deficiency  in 
tax  described  in  section  6211;  or 

“(2)  to  an  addition  described  in  section 
6654  or  6655,  if  no  return  is  filed  for  the 
taxable  year."  ' 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  assessments  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  addition  to  tax 
under  section  6651,  6654,  or  6655  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  assessed  and 
collected  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  overpayment  solely  on  the  ground 
that  such  assessment  was  invalid,  if  such 
assessment  would  not  have  been  invalid  had 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  applied  with  respect  to  such  assess¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on-the  table. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9660, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  unani¬ 
mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  designed  to  overrule 
several  recent  court  decisions  which 
would  seriously  impede  the  tax  collection 
process. 

Ordinarily  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  proposes  to  assess  an  income  tax 
deficiency  against  a  taxpayer,  certain 
formal  procedures  are  laid  out  designed 
to  protect  the  taxpayer’s  interest.  One 
of  these  is  the  issuance  of  a  statutory 
notice  of  deficiency,  a  90 -day  letter, 
which  gives  the  taxpayer  90  days  within 
which  to  petition  the  Tax  Court  for  a 
redetermination  of  the  deficiency  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  steps 
to  assess  and  collect  the  tax. 

Prior  to  1954,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  assess  two  types  of  addi¬ 
tions- to  tax  which  were  quite  mechanical 
in  nature  without  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  90 -day  letter.  These  were 
the  penalties  imposed  for  late  filing  of 
tax  returns  and  for  the,  underpayment  of 
estimated  tax.  The  assessment  of  these 
additions  to  tax  without  the  issuance  of 
a  statutory  notice  of  deficiency  had  re¬ 
ceived  court  approval  under  the  1939 
code. 

Several  recent  court  decisions  have 
held  that  the  new  statutory  language 
adopted  in  the  general  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1954  has  fore¬ 
closed  this  practice  and  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  additions  to  tax  for  late  filing 
and  for  underpayment  of  estimated  tax 
cannot  validly  be  made  without  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  90 -day  letter.  The  committee 
reports  accompanying  the  1954  code  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
change  the  law  in  this  manner.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  these  two  penalties,  the 
committee  did  not  believe  that  any  sig¬ 
nificant  taxpayer  protection  would  be  re¬ 
moved  by  precluding  taxpayers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  contest  these  penalties  in 
the  tax  court. 

This  bill  would,  In  effect,  overrule  re¬ 
cent  court  decisions  and  would  restore 


the  procedure  that  had  been  followed  for 
the  assessment  of  these  additions  to  tax 
for  many  years  under  the  pre-1954  law. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  amend¬ 
ing  section  6659(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  after 
the  date  of  enactment  certain  additions 
to  tax  imposed  for  the  delinquent  filing 
of  tax  returns  or  for  the  underpayment 
of  estimated  taxes  may  be  assessed  with¬ 
out  resort  to  the  elaborate  procedures  re¬ 
quired  by  the  code  for  the  assessment  of 
tax  deficiencies.  With  respect  to  any 
additions  to  tax  that  have  been  assessed 
and  collected  in  this  manner  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment,  this  bill  further 
provides  that  no  refund  will  be  allowed 
where  the  sole  basis  of  the  refund  claim 
is  that  the  assessment  was  made  without 
resort  to  the  tax  deficiency  procedures. 

This  bill  is  vitally  important  to  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  and  would  remove  the  ma¬ 
terial  impediment  to  the  collection  of 
these  additions  to  tax  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  court  decisions. 

(Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  just  passed  the  House 
pertains  to  the  assessment  of  additions 
to  tax  and  the  procedures  concerned 
with  such  assessments. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  required 
the  issuance  of  a  90-day  letter  before  an 
assessment  can  be  validly  made  for  an 
addition  to  tax  as  a  consequence  of  late 
filing.  With  respect  to  matters  involv¬ 
ing  late  filing,  there  is  usually  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  law  or  fact  in  dispute.  To  re¬ 
quire  the  issuance  of  such  a  letter  would 
impose  a  greatly  increased  administra¬ 
tive  burden  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

This  legislation  would  serve  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  90-day  letter  is  not  required 
precedent  to  the  issuance  of  an  addition 
to  tax  in  such  cases. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  1961  / 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10233)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  196L  and  for 
other  phi-poses;  and  pending  that  mo¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  general  debate  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  1  y2  hours,  one-half  of  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  and  one-half  by 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10233,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
.  Rabatjt]  . 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  to  provide  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  operation  of  the  District  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  bill  recommends  a  total  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $237,118,276,  of  which  $205,048,- 
276  is  for  operating  expenses  and  $32,- 
070,000  is  for  capital  outlay.  The  bill  be¬ 
fore  you  today  is  $5,284,724  below  the  es¬ 
timates  and  $4,576,800  below  appropria¬ 
tions  for  fiscal  1960.  However,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  additional  revenue  to  the  District 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committees  of  the  Congress.  As  soon 
as  the  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  propose,  to  submit  a  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  in  the  amount  of  $10.3 
million— primarily  for  capital  outlay 
projects. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  of  $10,037,600  over  the  1960  ap¬ 
propriation  for  operating  expenses.  A 
few  of  the  major  items  of  increase  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  Approximately  $2.7  million  for 
mandatory  personnel  costs  such  as  with- 
in-grade  promotions,  reallocation  of 
positions,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  Health 
Benefits  Act,  which  goes  into  effect  on 
July  1. 

Second.  Approval  by  the  committee  of 
771  new  positions  out  of  the  1,095  re¬ 
quested  in  the  budget.  At  an  average 
salary  of  about  $4,500,  this  will  amount 
to  approximately  $3.5  million.  Included 
in  the  new  positions  allowed  are  the  full 
request  of  teachers  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
jected  increase  in  pupil  population,  to 
reduce  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  31  to  1 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  staff  for  special  fields  of  instruction 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Incidentally, 
the  school  population  is  expected  to  be 
119,381  next  October,  compared  to 
115,860  this  past  October. 

Third.  Another  item  of  increase,  also 
in  the  public  schools,  was  an  unbudgeted 
increase  of  $258,000  to  provide  noon 
lunches  for  an  additional  2,300  needy 
children  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
total  amount  available  now  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  $425,000  and  will  provide  lunches 
for  approximately  4,800  children. 

Included  in  the  771  new  positions  are 
59  new  police  officers.  The  department 
requested  150,  but  after  reviewing  the 
crime  statistics,  the  total  number  of  po¬ 
lice  officers  in  the  District — in  an  area 
of  about  70  square  miles — and  more  im¬ 
portantly,  the  number  of  unfilled  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  department,  which  just  last 
Monday  was  78,  the  committee  decided 
an  additional  50  positions  would  be  ade¬ 
quate.  It  is  true  that  the  department 
utilizes  the  funds  provided  for  the  un¬ 
filled  positions  by  employing  police  oflfi- 
_  cers  for  a  6th  day  of  work.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  this  procedure  was 


passed  in  1951,  and  the  department  has 
been  utilizing  that  law  in  trying  to  reach 
a  2,500-man  force.  With  the  positions 
allowed  in  this  bill,  the  department  will 
have  an  authorized  force  of  2,658  men. 
Therefore,  the  committee  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that,  in  the  future,  this  department 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
department  of  the  Government — District 
and  Federal — when  it  requests  additional 
personnel  in  that  there  should  be  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  vacancies. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  re¬ 
ceived  an  increase  of  $1  million  above  the 
1960  appropriation.  Besides  mandatory 
personnel'  costs,  staffing  costs  for  the 
new  youth  center  and  several  other  fa¬ 
cilities  account  for  the  major  part  of  the 
increase.  < 

An  increase  of  $1.6  million  has  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Total 
funds  available,  if  this  bill  is  approved, 
would  be  $19  million.  The  average 
monthly  caseload  in  all  categories  of  as¬ 
sistance  has  increased  from  11,212  in 
July  of  1959  to  11,415  in  December. 
For  comparison  purposes,  the  average 
monthly  caseload  in  fiscal  1957  was  8,542, 
in  fiscal  1958  it  was  9,532,  and  in  fiscal 
1959  it  was  11,212. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  $32,070,000  for  capital  outlay  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $2.6  million 
in  the  estimates  and  $14.6  million  below 
the  1960  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
However,  the  Commissioners  submitted 
to  the,  Congress  last  week  a  request  for 
legislation  increasing  certain  tax  reve¬ 
nues.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
Commissioners  propose  to  submit  a  sup¬ 
plemental  estimate  for  an  additional  $10 
million  in  capital  outlay  projects. 

Last,  but  first  in  the  eyes  of  our  local 
press,  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  for  a  Federal  payment  of  $25 
million.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $7  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  estimate  but  the  same  amount 
as  has  been  appropriated  for  the  past  2 
fiscal  years.  The  committee  took  two 
primary  factors  into  consideration  in 
arriving  at  the  $25  million  figure.  One, 
was  an  increase  in  revenues  of  about  $5.1 
million  above  the  amount  originally  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  President’s  budget.  Two, 
the  reduction  of  $4.5  million  made  by  the 
committee  in  those  estimates  financed 
from  the  general  fund. 

Despite  this  reduction  of  $7  million, 
there  would  be,  on  the  basis  of  current 
data,  a  surplus  of  approximately  $2.1 
million  in  the  general  fund  on  June  30, 
1961.  While  the  committee  in  the  past 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a 
surplus  of  any  significant  size  in  the 
general  fund,  it  felt  that  in  view  of  the 
$1  million  cost  of  the  pending  salary  in¬ 
crease  for  wage  scale  employees  and 
other  financial  requirements,  there  was 
some  merit  for  a  surplus  this  year.  In 
fact,  this  __  cushion  amounts  to  only 
$750,000  and  the  bill  still  has  to  go 
through  the  other  body. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  has 
recommended  for  your  consideration 
and  approval  a  good  and  fair  bill,  and 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 


February  8 

(Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  is  the 
first  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  contro¬ 
versy  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  bill;  at  least  I 
have  had  nobody  on  my  side  or  on  the 
other  side  indicate  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfaction  with  this  bill. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabatjt] 
has  already  mentioned,  although  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  asked 
for  150  additional  policemen,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  given  them  the  equivalent  of 
69  additional  positions.  This  was  done 
primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  100 
extra  positions  were  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  bill  on  foreign  operations 
in  the  last  Congress,  which  turned  out  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  Despite  the  100  positions 
authorized  in  that  bill,  there  are  some 
78  vacancies;  therefore  we  did  not  feel 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to 
recruit  and  train  the  number  of  men 
which  would  be  required  to  fill  the  78 
vacancies  and  all  of  the  150  new  posi¬ 
tions  requested.  However,  I  think -from 
the  past  history  of  this  committee  and 
this  Congress  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
should  the  Police  Department  find  itself 
in  need,  that  assistance  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  as  it  always  has  been. 

I  may  point  out,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  this  bill  we  provide  borrowing 
authority  for  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay  ex¬ 
penditures.  One  item  is  the  sum  of 
$14  y2  million  in  the  general  fund.  That 
is  intended  for  capital  outlay.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  some  flexibility  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  event  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  expenditures  which  can¬ 
not  now  be  foreseen.  The  District  of 
Columbia  cannot  operate  on  a  deficit 
basis  like  some  other  governments  can 
because  in  the  final  analysis  it  does  not 
have  full  control  of  its  own  resources. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
them  some  sort  of  a  contingency  cushion. 

This  appropriation  is  not  a  cut,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  1960  ap¬ 
propriations.  While  the  table  on  page  24 
of  the  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  appropriation  for  this  year  is  $4,576,- 
800  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1960, 
actually  the  main  cuts  have  been 
achieved  by  completion  of  certain  capi¬ 
tal  projects  for  which  we  appropriated 
money  in  1960.  In  other  words,  the 
appropriations  for  capital  outlay  are  that 
much  less  this  year  than  they  were  for 
the  year  1960. 

I  do  regard  this  as  a  fair  bill,  I  regard 
it  as  a  bill  which  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  growing  city,  that 
it  is  the  Nation’s  Capital,  and  that  it  has 
problems  which  are  unique. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
fine  job  he  has  done.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him  and  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Weaver],  the 
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gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mi-.  Santangelo]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  Yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  in  this  bill 
any  funds  for  the  construction  of  addi¬ 
tional  bridges  across  the  Potomac  River? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  are 
funds  for  the  partial  funding  of  certain 
bridges  which  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  but  not  for  any  new  bridges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  new  bridges  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  authorization  for 
bridges  must  come  from  the  legislative 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  not  have  any  au¬ 
thority  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
any  new  bridges.  However,  as  I  stated, 
we  have  included  funds  in  this  bill  for 
some  of  the  bridges  which  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  a  reference  to  the 
construction  of  streetcar  loading  plat¬ 
forms.  May  I  ask.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  or  not  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  removing  the  platforms  that 
were  previously  used  by  streetcars  or  is 
the  transit  company  doing  that?  Who 
is  removing  those  platforms  where 
streetcar  service  has  been  abandoned? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  transit 
company.  The  District  of  Columbia  gov¬ 
ernment  removes  permanent  type  plat¬ 
forms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Also  the  removal  of  the 
tracks  and  the  overhead  and  under¬ 
ground  trollies? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  transit  company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  32  of  the  bill  I 
notice  an  item  for  the  hiring  of  consult¬ 
ants  at  $75  per  diem. 

Now,  I  am  one  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  is  becoming  pretty  well  fed 
up  with  this  hiring  of  consultants  all  over 
the  Government.  Some  bills  provide 
$100  a  day,  some  $75  a  day,  and  some  $50 
a  day.  Is  there  no  uniformity  in  the 
hiring  of  consultants,  if  they  are  to  be 
hired? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  far  as  I 
can  tell,  there  is  not,  and  probably  there 
could  not  be  uniformity  because  of  the 
various  types  of  skills  which  one  must 
acquire  in  getting  consultants.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  going  to  hire  a  certain 
skill,  you  will  pay  more  than  for  other 
skills. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  $100  per  diem  to  $75.  This 
is  not  an  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
But,  in  other  bills — and  you  will  find  one 
coming  before  the  House  this  week — I 
believe  you  will  find  that  goes  up  to  $100. 
I  am  not  certain,  but  in  the  Commerce 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
I  think  it  goes  up  to  $100.  What  are 
these  consultants  being  hired  for  in  this 
particular  instance,  on  page  32  of  the 
bill? 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  They  are 
hired  in  connection  with  the  Washington 
aqueduct.  I  presume  they  are  technical 
consultants  in  the  engineering  field. 
However,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  in 
the  amounts  paid  consultants  than  there 
is.  As  I  stated  before,  you  are  probably 
paying  what  the  market  demands  as  far 
as  this  particular  type  of  consultant  is 
concerned.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  does  not  have  people 
who  can  perform  the  duties  here  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  hiring  of  consultants;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  would 
be  the  only  interpretation  we  could  put 
on  the  request  for  the  hiring  of  these 
consultants  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  $75  per  day  plus 
expenses  or  $75  per  day  including 
expenses? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  providing  expenses  for 
these  consultants  other  than  the  $75  per 
diem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  earnestly  commend  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Nation  the  very  pertinent  and 
timely  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  in  his  broadcast 
yesterday  afternoon,  which  I  trust  is 
carried  by  every  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  country  in  this  morning’s  issue. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  congratulating  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  on  that 
statement.  It  was  a  very  clear  and  in¬ 
telligent  statement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
commendation  of  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman,  from  New  York,  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  committee,  who  is 
as  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  situa¬ 
tion  as  most  anyone  who  could  discuss  it 
here  on  the  floor  this  morning. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  in  my  opinion  knows  as  much 
about  our  defense  situation  as  anyone  in 
the  Congress.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  armed  services  appropriation  on  this 
side  of  the  Capitol  for  many  years. 

And  what  is  more  important  he  is  mo- 
tivatedlby  no  political  consideration  of 
any  character  whatever.  I  believe  I 
speak  advisedly  when  I  say  Mr.  Mahon’s 
only  interest  in  this  matter  is  in  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  And  may  I  say  for 
myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  political  phases  of  the 
question.  My  only  desire  is  to  keep  the 
Russians  out  of  the  United  States. 

Their  retort  is  “politics.”  But  the 
matter  goes  much  deeper  than  politics. 
It  is  much  more  serious  in  its  ultimate 
effect  arid  much  more  dangerous.  It 
deals  with  the  obdurate  refusal  of  the 
Navy  admirals  to  recognize  the  inevita¬ 
ble  changes  brought  about  by  modern 
conditions  and  the  scientific  and  me¬ 


chanical  progress  of  the  last  decade. 
There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  the 
oceans  were  an  effective  bulwark  against 
foreign  aggression.  They  protected  us 
in  1776,  in  1812,  and  1917,  just  as  they 
protected  England  against  Napoleon  in 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  Na¬ 
poleon  stood  for  months- with  his  great 
army  on  the  English  Channel  trying  to 
get  across.  As  he  said,  “If  it  was  not 
for  the  damned  ditch  I  could  take  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  day.”  But  it  is  a  far  cry  back 
to  Napoleon.  It  is  a  long  time  back  to 
the  last  World  War.  That  day  has  gone 
by.  The  oceans  are  no  longer  a  barrier. 
We  fly  over  them.  Even  the  intercon¬ 
tinental  bomber  is  obsolete.  Now,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  can  fire  direct  missiles 
over  tjiem.  It  is  a  matter  of  minutes — 
6,000  miles,  8,000  miles,  and  with  the 
accuracy  of  artillery.  Within  the  last 
30  minutes  newspapers  on  the  street  re¬ 
port  a  statement  by  Soviet  Deputy  Pre¬ 
mier  Mikoyan  to  the  effect  that,  “If  we 
can  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon  with  such 
precision,  we  can  send  a  rocket  with  the 
same  precision  to  any  point  on  earth.” 
And  few  who  are  fully  informed  doubt 
that  statement.  , 

The  only  effective  service  the  Navy  can 
render  these  days — and  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  service — is  submarine,  anti¬ 
submarine,  and  convoy.  The  submarine 
and  the  submarine  alone  after  SAC  be¬ 
comes  ineffective,  can  stop  attack  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  But  for  years  they  have 
refused  to  recognize  that  fact.  While 
Russia  was  steadily  forging  ahead  they 
refused,  as  they  said,  to  go  down  in  the 
pig  boats.  They  wanted  to  stay  up  in 
the  sunlight.  They  wasted  precious  time 
and  priceless  scientific  and  technical  re¬ 
sources  building  the  most  expensive  End 
complicated  machinery  since  the  pyra¬ 
mids — eggshells  which  will  not  last  half 
an  hour  after  the  first  attack.  If  they 
had  given  the  time  and  attention  and 
material  to  the  submarine  they  have 
given  other  futile  measures  and  utterly 
useless  weapons,  we  today  would  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  world  situation — as  we  were 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War. 

And  they  still  come  to  Congress  and 
demand  an  unwarranted  share  as  one  of 
the  three  services  in  defense  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Try  as  both  the  administration  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  have,  we  have 
been  unable  to  unify  the  services.  We 
have  taken  every  possible  measure  both 
in  appropriations  and  in  legislation  to 
get  the  three  services  to  work  together, 
but  the  Navy  has  always  been  a  discord¬ 
ant  note,  insisting  on  having,  as  in  the 
days  when  they  were  the  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations.  They  refuse  to  recognize 
the  obvious  and  the  inevitable  and  permit 
allocation  of  funds  to  modern  arms 
which  must  be  perfected  if  the  Nation  is 
to  survive. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  will  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  this  sudden  release  of 
jingo,  pollyanna  effusions  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  still  the  most  powerful  na¬ 
tion  on  earth,  and  that  we  can  destroy 
any  nation  that  attacks  us.  We  are  not 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
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Our  Armed  Forces  are  not  as  effectively- 
armed  today  as  those  of  at  least  one 
other  nation.  They  will  not  be  by  1961 
and  certainly  not  by  1963.  Let  us  not 
have  a  happy  sense  of  tranquilizing  com¬ 
placency  and  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
There  is  no  longer  ■  a  no  man’s  land. 
There  are  no  longer  any  frontline 
trenches.  Every  city  in  the  United  States 
is  today  subject  to  direct  attach.  Armies 
today  have  weapons  which  even  now  and 
certainly  by  1963  can  destroy  any  city, 
anywhere,  regardless  of  geographical 
location. 

This  is  not  an  estimate,  it  is  not  a  sur¬ 
mise.  It  is  a  certainty.  The  spokesmen 
for  the  Armed  Forces  have  not  denied 
it.  They  have  told  us  repeatedly  that  we 
are  in  danger,  in  a  great  danger,  that  we 
are  3  or  4  years  behind  the  enemy. 

Now  very  suddenly  a  new  voice  is 
heard:  “Have  no  apprehension.  We  are 
superior  in  overall  capability.  We  must 
judge  the  enemy  not  by  his  strength 
but  by  his  intention.”  Let  me  pause 
long  enough  to  ask  why  he  has  de¬ 
nied  his  people  the  necessities  of  life 
to  produce  these  weapons  if  he  does  not 
intend  to  use  them?.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  would  never  see  the  enemy  that 
attacks.  Unquestionably,  now — at  this 
moment,  and  I  speak  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  by  those  in  a  position  to 
testify — already  enough  missiles  are 
piled  up  to  destroy  the  major  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  or  not  our 
only  deterrent  to  attack  at  the  present 
time  is  the  SAC,  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  the  head  of  SAC  himself,  who 
understands  and  is  certainly  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  situation  as  well 
as  anybody,  says  that  every  defense  in¬ 
stallation  he  has  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  alarming  the  public  un¬ 
necessarily  or  unduly,  but  none  are 
more  completely  deceived  than  those 
who  deceive  themselves.  We  cannot — 
in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant  considera¬ 
tions — close  our  eyes  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  not  immediately — in  this  ses¬ 
sion — and  it  must  be  done  in  this  session. 
After  this  session  the  situation  will  be 
to  that  extent  more  and  more  nearly 
irretrievable.  Eventually  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  “watchman  waketh  but 
in  vain.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  facts  and  figures 
will  be  cited  and  many  statements  and 
opinions  by  commanders  and  statesmen 
will  be  quoted  in  criticism  of  what  I  am 
saying.  But  why  split  hairs  and  quibble 
and  debate  when  one  single  fact  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  doubt  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter? 

At  the  close  of  the  last  World  War  we 
were  superior  on  land  and  sea  and  in 
the  air.  We  had  a  greater  army,  a 
greater  navy,  and  a  greater  air  fleet  than 
all  other  nations  in  the  world  combined. 
We  were  in  complete  command  of  the 
situation.  When  we  called  in  the  de¬ 
feated  nations,  we  did  not  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  surrender.  We  said  “Sign,” 
and  they  signed.  Today  we  could  not 
tell  anybody  to  sign.  That  alone  an¬ 
swers  anyone  who  wants  to  discuss  how 
far  behind  we  are  or  how  far  ahead  we 
are.  Let  us  leave  that  for  the  time  being 


and  concentrate  on  how  we  can  best  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  against  attack. 

Already  time  is  running.  And  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress — and  no  later — 
we  must  recognize  the  true  situation, 
and  must,  as  best  we  can,  meet  that 
situation. 

We  ask  ourselves  in  astonishment  how 
it  could  possibly  be  that  the  United 
States,  so  recently  superior  in  every 
branch  of  warfare  and  so  completely  in 
command  of  every  international  situa¬ 
tion,  drop  3  or  4  years  behind  in  so  vital 
a  matter.  Why  are  our  defense  forces 
today  inadequate? 

Our  forces  today  are  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  Congress  has  not  in  the  annual 
military  appropriation  bills  provided  the 
weapons  which  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

We  have  not  in  our  appropriation  bills 
provided  the  weapons  we  needed  to  keep 
our  forces  in  a  position  to  meet  an  enemy 
attack.  While  other  nations  were  spend¬ 
ing  the  necessary  funds  and  developing 
the  weapons  we  today  lack,  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  has  failed  to  re¬ 
port  the  bills  and  recommend  the  ex¬ 
penditures  to  keep  our  armies  and  navies 
abreast  of  the  times.  And,  of  course,  if 
the  committee  failed  to  report  the  bills, 
Congress  could  not  pass  them. 

Why  has  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  not  reported  a  bill  that  would 
have  met  the  situation?  Because  they 
listened  to  the  admirals — and  the  ad¬ 
mirals  blindly,  obstinately  refused  to 
recognize  the  situation — that  the  Navy 
was  no  longer  the  first  line  of  defense-.- 
that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  no 
longer  essential  to  victory,  that  a  great 
nation  could  be  subjugated  and  de¬ 
stroyed  regardless  pf  who  held  the  sea 
and  especially  that  the  only  naval  units 
remaining  after  a  nuclear  war  would 
be  the  submarines.  -* 

Blinded  by  this  monomania,  the  ad¬ 
mirals  stalked  into  the  committee  rooms 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  full  regaliS, 
and  wrote  the  defense  bills  in  the 
budget.  And  the  committees,  with  no 
one  to  caution  or  warn  or  even  question, 
reported  them  out  to  their  respective 
bodies  and  the  conference  committees 
wrecked  and  ruined  American  suprem¬ 
acy  and  undermined  national  security. 
That  is  where  we  find  ourselves  this 
morning. 

It  is  all  but  incredible  that  the  United 
States  whose  inventive  genius  and  scien¬ 
tific  research  discovered,  invented  and 
devised  these  modern  weapons  which 
now  menace  us  should  have  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  them.  We  built  the  first  sub¬ 
marine  and  used  it  in  the  Civil  War. 
We  built  the  first  airplane  and  first  used 
it  for  reconnaissance  in  France.  We  de¬ 
vised  and  used  the  first  atomic  bomb 
and  used  it  to  end  the  last  World  War. 
And  yet  we  have  slept  on  our  laurels 
and  permitted  a  nation  just  emerging 
from  barbarism  to  perfect  and  adapt 
them  until  they  are  today  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  a  rapacious  and  un¬ 
grateful  power  threatens  our  existence. 

We  are  in  greater  danger  today  than 
at  Valley  Forge.  Defeat  there  would 
merely  have  continued  an  oppressive 
government  without  danger  to  life  or 


property.  We  are  in  greater  danger 
than  at  Gettysburg.  Defeat  there  would 
have  merely  created  two  nations  living 
side  by  side.  We  are  in  greater  danger 
than  at  Chateau  Thierry.  The  Kaiser 
would  have  been  content  to  exercise  an 
overlordship  and  monopolize  commerce. 
But  today  defeat  means  extermination. 

It  is  not  an  academic  situation.  We 
have  it  on  competent  authority  that  in¬ 
tercontinental  ballistic  missiles  are  piled 
up  like  cordwood.  That  they  are  in 
mass  production.  That  the  number  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

We  know  that  with  modern  warheads 
and  the  accuracy  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  these  projectiles  can  destroy 
complete  cities  in  minutes.  We  know 
that  one  falling  at  the  intersection  of 
42d  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  New  York, 
would  leave  a  chasm  1  mile  across  and 
142  feet  deep;  that  it  would  destroy 
every  vestige  of  life  for  a  radius  of  7 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  so  injure 
those  for  a  further  radius  of  10  miles 
that  few  would  Jive. 

We  received  here  in  the  House  from 
the  Senate  last  week  a  resolution  author¬ 
izing  Governors  of  States  to  appoint  suc¬ 
cessors  to  vacancies  in  the  House  in  an 
emergency — an  unheard  of  provision. 
And  there  are  intimations  that  proce¬ 
dures  are  being  studied  with  a  view  to 
authorizing  Governors  of  States,  in 
event  of  the  destruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  organize,  via  radio,  because  all 
other  methods  of  communication  would 
be  destroyed,  a  provisional  government. 
One  bomb,  falling  anywhere  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  house  at  the  right  time  would 
destroy  the  United  States  Government, 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  arming  to  prose¬ 
cute  a  war.  Our  objective  is  to  avoid 
war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  victory.  It 
is  a  matter  of  survival.  Defeat  means 
not  only  the  wreckage  of  a  great  nation 
but  the  complete  destruction  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stakes  are  too  high  to  take  the  risk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr’.  Cannon] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomson], 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  certainly  the  subject  of 
where  we  stand  with  reference  to  the 
deterrent  capability  or  lack  of  it  has 
come  in  for  more  than  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  over  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
even  months;  but  I  often  wonder  how 
much  of  that  discussion  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  clarify  and  how  much  has  been 
designed  to  confuse.  I  do  not  know 
whether  in  5  minutes  I  can  do  much 
clarifying  of  it,  but  I  should  like  to  try. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  one  I 
know  of  in  a  responsible  position  today 
either  in  a  military  capacity  or  political 
office  who  questions  our  present  over¬ 
whelming  deterrent  capability  and  su¬ 
periority  or  its  adequacy  as  of  today.  I 
think  it  speaks  quite  well  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  record  of  this  administration  and 
the  Congresses  that  have  served  with  it 
that  we  are  prepared  today.  For  one,  I 
believe  America  can  confidently  buy  a 
future  based  on  a  record  like  that  and 
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will  do  so  when  it  reflects  the  condition 
that  pertained  in  Korea  when  this  ad¬ 
ministration  took  over.  But  then  we 
still  hear  scare  talk  about  the  future.  I 
know  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  which  I  serve  would  not 
be  a  party  to  this  group  that  I  refer  to 
as  the  peanut  gallery.  I  do  not  believe 
our  chairman  should  criticize  himself, 
the  Congress,  or  this  administration. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself  and  is  a  good 
rebord.  I  can  understand  though  why  he 
might  have  become  temporarily  so  con¬ 
cerned,  I  refer  to  this  mass  of  political 
criticism  at  this  time  as  criticism  from 
the  peanut  gallery  as  it  seems  to  be 
largely  led  by  two  prominent  gentle¬ 
men  from  his  fine  State  of  Missouri,  one 
a  former  President,  and  the  other  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in 
that  administration;  now  a  U.S.  Senator, 
who  the  hard  facts  of  the  record  show 
recommended  and  spent  over  $117  mil¬ 
lion  for  peanut  subsidies,  but  little  or 
nothing  at  all  for  missile  research  and 
development.  Unfortunately  some  of 
the  other  people  who  seek  the  high  office 
of  the  presidency,  seem  to  have  decided 
to  do  so  on  the  same  basis  and  I  am  much 
concerned  that  in  doing  so  they  are  toy¬ 
ing  with  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  even  jeopardizing  the  very  peace  of 
the  world.  Our  fine  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen¬ 
eral  Twining,  has  forcefully  cautioned 
against  the  danger  of  downgrading  our 
capabilities.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  each  of  the  last  three  wars  we  got 
into  were  the  result  of  an  aggressor  mis¬ 
calculating  as  to  if.,  the  United  States 
would  or  could  react  in  time  to  stop 
their  aggression.  That  was  true  in  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  in  Korea  we 
-  even  invited  the  miscalculation.  He  fur¬ 
ther  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  helping 
those  who  are  trying  to  sell  the  slogan 
and  idea,  “I’d  rather  be  Red  than  be 
dead.”  ' 

I  remember  experiences  I  had  in  Italy 
during  World  War  H  when  Axis  Sally 
and  Lord  Haw  Haw  were  broadcast¬ 
ing  to  us  in  this  new  era  of  so-called 
psychological  warfare,  telling  us  “we 
have  these  new  horrible  weapons;  come 
on  over  to  us;  we  will  make  you  real 
comfortable;  if  you  do  not  we  will  kill 
you  all;  surrender;  you  do  not  want  to 
be  dead.”  Very  effective  propaganda  on 
some  people.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
today  would  want  to  contribute  to  that 
type  of  thing  that  Axis  Sally,  Lord  Haw 
Haw,  and  although  I  was  not  there,  I 
am  told  that  Tokyo  Rose  did  in  the 
Pacific.  For  that  under  the  laws  and 
attitudes  of  less  than  15  years  ago,  they 
were  sent  to  jail  or  given  more  serious 
punishment.  I  do  not  think  times  have 
changed  to  the  point  that  today  it  would 
be  a  popular  or  rewarding  platform. 

I  have  referred  to  certain  criticism  as 
coming  from  the  peanut  gallery  because 
as  shown  by  figures  I  have  had  assembled 
.  and  presented  to  me,  these  very  people 
who  now  criticize,  spent  over  $117  million 
between  1947  and  1952  on  peanut  sub¬ 
sidies,  but  did  not  provide  on&  single 
dime  for  our  IRBM’s. 

Furthermore,  for  the  fiscal  year  1946, 
$1.9  million — not  billion,  but  million — 
was  requested  and  appropriated  for 
I  CBM.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  1947 


nothing  was  done,  either  requested  or 
appropriated  for  ICBM’s  or  IRBM’s. » 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  1948,  $300,000 
was  requested  and  $300,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  ICBM’s  and  again  nothing  for 
IRBM’s;  whereas  for  that  year  $5,200,- 
000  went  for  peanut  subsidies. 

For  1949  they  only  requested  $100,000, 
,and  $100,00  was  appropriated  for  ICBM’s 
and  again  narry  a  thing  for  an  IRBM; 
whereas  the  peanut  subsidy  jumped  to¬ 
ward  outer  space  at  a  cost  of  $36,200,000. 

For  1950  nothing  was  requested  and 
nothing  appropriated  for  either  ICBM 
or  IRBM. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1951,  $500,000  was 
requested  and  $500,000  appropriated. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952,  $800,000  was 
requested  and  $800,000  appropriated. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1953,  $3  million  was 
requested  and  $3  million  was  appropri¬ 
ated. 

During  all  that  time  most  of  this 
chorus  of  critics  were  men  who  held  posi¬ 
tions  of  great  responsibility,  held  high 
positions  in  Government  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  in  the  executive  establishment,  or 
even  as  secretary  in  a  department  res- 
sponsible  for  the  space  and  missile  pro¬ 
gram,  oh  yes,  even  as  his  boss  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

In  addition,  let  me  point  this  out. 
Last  night,  as  I  mentioned  a  little  earlier 
on  the  floor  today,  I  was  amazed  to  see 
the  dexterity  of  a  member  of  another 
body  appearing  on  the  American  Forum 
television  program  when  he  tried  to 
justify  this  lack  of  preparation  by  say¬ 
ing  that  we  had  thrust  problems  and 
we  could  not  solve  them,  that  is  we  did 
not  think  we  could  solve  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair-_ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  said  therefore  we  did  not 
spend  the  taxpayers’  money,  and  should 
not  have  spent  it.  Later  the  question 
came  up.  Why  are  we  not,  if  we  are  not, 
away  out  in  front  in  the  space  program? 
His  answer  was,  Because  we  did  not 
have  vehicles  with  as  large  thrust  capa¬ 
bilities  as  the  Soviets  have.  He  had  just 
finished  saying,  mind  you,  that  the  head 
of  his  party  during  the  critical  period 
1946-52  had  thrown  in  the  sponge  and 
did  not  try  to  do  anything  about  the 
problem  in  those  latter  years  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration.  They  did-  not 
spend  any  money,  and  they  did  not  ap¬ 
propriate  any  money.  Contrast  that 
with  the  last  7  years  under  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  For  instance,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1954  we  jumped  to  $13 
million  plus  for  ICBM  from  $3  million; 
then  in  successive  years  up  to  $40.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1955  with  a  $158  mil¬ 
lion  program;  to  $144.9  million  for  ICBM 
in  fiscal  year  1956  plus  $4.4  million  for 
IRBM;  thereafter  to  $858.9  million  for 
both  as  requested  and  as  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1957 ;  and  on  up  to  where 
this  year  there  is  requested  $2,471,800,000 
in  the  budget  for  ICBM’s,  and  a  budget 
request  of  $952.2  million  for  IRBM’s,  in¬ 
termediate  range  ballistic  missiles,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $3,424  million  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  for  the  space  program. 


Contrast  that  with  the  $3  million,  the 
less,  or  the  nothing  year  by  year  during 
the  Truman  administration.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is7 we  have  the  missiles; 
the  research  and  development  has  been 
done;  they  work  and  will  do  the  job  re¬ 
quired  from  the  military  standpoint. 
What  a  tribute  to  American  capability. 
Do  not  anyone  downgrade  it. 

I  say,  and  it  stands  uncontroverted, 
America  should  be  holding  her  head  up 
with  pride  that  through  our  American 
ingenuity  and  capability  in  these  last  7 
years  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have. 
That  progress  speaks  well  and  indicates 
we  will  move  way  out  in  front  in  small 
areas  other  than  military  where  for  the 
moment  we  may  not  have  all  we  would 
like  to  have.  This  afternoon  the  Saturn 
space  project  was  discussed  under  the 
order  of  another  bill.  It  is  coming  fine. 

We  had  a  cavalry  unit  down  at  Fort 
Bliss  when  I  first  went  into  the  Army 
in  1941,  World  War  H.  I  liked  to  ride 
horseback,  and  I  hated  to  see  that 
cavalry  go  by  the  wayside.  But  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  was  done  away  with  as 
a  horse  unit  and  cadred  the  91st  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  I  helped  organize. 

I  therefore  understand  the  real  rugged 
resistance  being  made  by  some  people  to 
any  reductions  in  the  flying  services  of 
the  Air  Force.  They  naturally  want  to 
have  a  big  flying  force  with  lots  of  air¬ 
planes  no  matter  how  many  missiles  you 
have.  They  want  to  have  it  just  as  big 
as  it  ever  was.  I  understand  their  moti¬ 
vations  and  respect  their  feelings.  But 
it  is  unbecoming,  in  my  mind,  if  press 
reports  are  correct,  which  in  fairness  I 
hasten  to  say  as  I  am  advised  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  for  a  man  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  to  assume  300  missiles, 
a  couple  or  three  years  away,  and  try  to 
justify  flying  airplanes  on  a  big  Air  Force 
alert  today  at  taxpayers’  expense  and 
maybe  having  them  worn  out  when  you 
need  them.  Some  have  even  suggested 
that  such  an  effort  is  a  part  of  a  planned 
offensive  to  justify  an  enlarged  B-70  pro¬ 
gram.  I  cannot  conceive  of  that  but 
time  will  tell. 

No  one  in  a  responsible  position  has 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  American 
deterrent  efforts  or  its  overwhelming 
capability  to  deter  aggression  as  of  today. 
We  merely  want  strength  to  buy  peace 
and  we  have  it. 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  the  rec¬ 
ord,  this  administration  and  this  Con¬ 
gress,  in  full  cooperation — I  do  not  make 
this  a  partisan  issue — in  the  last  7  years 
have  marched  forward  to  provide  plans 
that  will  continue  to  boost  and  augment 
that  strength  that  we  need  as  we  need 
it.  The  heat  of  a  campaign  should  not 
be  permitted  to  bum  the  record  or  en¬ 
courage  anyone  to  miscalculate  again. 

May  I  also  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
assume  that  the  Soviets  were  to  put  all 
their  capabilities  into  airplanes,  they  can 
have  an  X  number.  A  year  ago  it  was 
5,000.  Now  we  leam  that  it  is  500.  Also 
that  if  the  Soviets  put  all  of  their  capa¬ 
bility  into  submarines  that  they  can  have 
an  X  number  of  submarines  and  on  the 
same  assumption  an  X  number  of  mis¬ 
siles.  Then  if  we  try  to  take  from  the 
American  taxpayers  sufficient  to  meet 
every  one  of  those  possibilities,  the 
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ridiculousness  of  the  situation  is  appar¬ 
ent  on  its  face.  They  are  overall  capa¬ 
bilities.  if  we  fall  for  that,  we  are  going 
to  contribute  to  what  Lenin  said,  what 
Stalin  said,  and  what  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  over  there  said,  that 
they  will  not  have  to  bother  with  us  later 
because  they  will  entice  us  to  spend  our¬ 
selves  into  bankruptcy. 

In  this  regard  may  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  very  fine  statement  of  our 
colleague,  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  as  made  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  recent 
hearings. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  all  this  rumble 
about  intelligence  estimates  boils  down 
to.  At  this  point  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  my  recent  questioning  of  General 
Lemnitzer,  the  very  capable  new  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  as  taken  from  our  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Defense  Appropriations 
hearings  just  released : 

Intelligence  Estimates 

Mr.  Thomson.  General  Lemnitzer,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  here  recently  about 
juggling  the  books  on  intelligence  and  ac¬ 
cusations  that  the  services  are  coming  up 
with  new  gimmicks  to  get  different  Intelli¬ 
gence  figures.  With  my  limited  background 
in  the  military,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  mystic  or  classified  about  the  accepted 
and  time-honored  procedures  for  making  an 
intelligence  estimate  which  have  proved  their 
worth  in  and  out  of  combat. 

Could  you  go  down  the  elements  in  work¬ 
ing  up  an  estimate  of  the  situation  for  me  in 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  order?  That  is,  the  elements 
that  go  into  making  up  an  intelligence  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  situation?  Would  you  do  that 
as  far  as  the  intelligence  paragraph  only  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Flood.  What  document? 

General  Lemnitzer.  This  is  our  Field 
Manual  101-5,  a  staff  officers’  field  manual 
which  presents  an  outline  of  the  estimate 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  year? 

General  Lemnitzer.  1954,  but  it  is  kept  up 
to  date. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  believe,  I  have  the  time. 

General  Lemnitzer.  It  is  the  1954  edition, 
but  with  such  amendments  as  have  been  re¬ 
quired,  which  are  a  part  of  it.  Every  officer 
in  the  Army  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
format  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  paragraph  he  writes  out  in 
concise  and  clear  terms  what  his  mission  is. 

In  paragraph  2,  he  discusses  the  situation 
and  the  courses  of  action  which  are  open  to 
him. 

Paragraph  3  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
opposing  courses  of  action. 

Mr.  Thomson.  What  goes  into  that?  All 
I  want  to  know  is,  What  goes  into  the  in¬ 
telligence  estimate? 

General  Lemnitvjer.  What  goes  into  the 
'  intelligence  estimate? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  process  that  he  goes 
through.  The  first  thing  is  the  collection 
of  data,  is  it  not? 

General  Lemnitzer.  Yes,  sir.  He  goes 
through  the  listing  of  enemy  forces,  what 
the  capabilities  of  those  forces  are,  in  his 
opinion,  and  he  includes  this  in  his  analysis. 

In  paragraph  4,  he  makes  a  comparison  of 
his  own  courses  of  action. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Let  us  just  confine  our¬ 
selves — 

General  Lemnitzer.  I  think  we  ought  to 
mention  the  last  paragraph  because  it  is  the 
most  important. 

After  making  these  analyses,  paragraph  5 
Is  a  brief,  concise  statement  of  the  decision 
which  is  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Ford.  His  decision? 


General  Lemnitzer.  His  decision  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  staff  officer,  his  recommended  deci¬ 
sion  to  his  commander. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Under  the  intelligence  esti¬ 
mate  itself,  he  'first  collects  the  data  and 
then  he  evaluates  it.  Is  that  not  the  proc¬ 
ess  he  goes  through?  It  is  a  collection  of 
data  and' then  he  evaluates  it  and  then  dis¬ 
seminates  it.  Those  are  the  three  things 
you  would  do  with  intelligence? 

General  Lemnitzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Collection  of  data  comes 
from  many  sources,  many  reports  and  ru¬ 
mors,  no  matter  what  the  credibility  you  as¬ 
sign  to  them,  and  photographs  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  can  be  assimilated  on  down 
the  line. 

•  General  Lemnitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  evaluation  is  where  in 
the  conventional  sense  the  intelligence  be¬ 
gins,  or  that  is  the  way  I  have  always  looked 
at  it» 

The  other  things  are  mechanical  functions 
of  collecting  dgta,  and  so  on. 

General  Lemnitzer.  You  sort  out  those 
that  appear  to  be  the  most  credible,  the 
sources  which  are  the  most' 'valuable  and.  the 
most  likely  to  be  accurate,  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

It  is  a  weighing  process. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  second  step  that  he 
goes  through  is  this:  An  analysis  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy’s  capabilities  to  justify, 
when  possible,  the  determination  or  relative 
probabilities  of  adoption.  Does  that  sound 
familiar? 

General  Lemnitzer.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Thomson.  This  process  that  you  go 
through  is  nothing  new,  is  it? 

I  was  in  service  back  in  1941  and  that  was 
practically  the  same  wording  then,  as  I  re¬ 
member  it. 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Probably  Clausewitz  fol¬ 
lowed  exactly  the  sSme  procedures,  and  I  am 
sure,  of  course,  but  probably  Julius  Caesar 
went  through  some  sort  of  a  similar  mental 
process.  This  is  merely,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  we  came  up  with  as  a  tried  and  proven 
principle  of  the  best  guideline  for  going 
through  this  thought  process  to  come  up 
with  what  the  enemy  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do. 

That  then  goes  into  the  first  paragraph  of 
a  five  paragraph  field  order,  which  is  the  in¬ 
formation,  first,  on  the  enemy,  and  then  on 
friendly  forces? 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  fact  that  you  evaluate 
the  data,  etc.,  to  get  the  probabilities  has. 
been  a  conventional  concept  of  military  in¬ 
telligence  down  through  modern  times;  is 
that  correct? 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  want  you  to  check  for 
me,  if  you  can,  something  I  have  been  some¬ 
what  disturbed  about  in  the  little  time  I 
have  been  on  this  committee.  For  that 
matter,  not  only  during  that  time  but 
throughout  the  time  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress  and  had  access  to  some  information 
even  before  coming  ttf>  Congress  about  the 
wide  discrepancies  from  year  to  year  in  in¬ 
telligence  estimates  or,  more  particularly,  es¬ 
timates  of  Soviet  strength. 

General  Lemnitzer.  Are  they  discrepancies 
or  differences? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  think  they  were  differ¬ 
ences,  but  here  is  what  seemed  to  me  like 
what  was  going  on:  We' would  just  take  the 
first  paragraph  of  that  Intelligence  estimate 
and  collect  some  information  as  best  we 
could,  and  when  we  got  the  analysis  made 
we  said  that  if  you  took  Soviet  industrial 
capacity  and  Soviet  capacity  to  produce,  and 
their  scientific  know-how,  and  60  forth,  and 
put  it  all  in  bombers,  then  we  would  have 
X  number  of  bombers.  That  figure  would 
then  go  into  the  record  and  we  would  turn 
and  say  that  if  they  took  those  same  capaci¬ 
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ties  and  put  them  into  submarines  we  would 
have  X  number  of  submarines. 

We  then  further  said  if  they  took  their 
overall  capacity  and  put  it  into  missiles  we 
would  have  X  number  of  missiles. 

The  people  who  wanted  bombers  said  that 
we  had  to  have  enough  bombers  to  meet  this 
X  number  of  bomber  threat,  and  the  people 
who  wanted  missiles  and  the  people  who 
wanted  submarines  said  we  would  have  to 
have  at  least  enough  force  to  meet  this  fic¬ 
titious  number  of  missiles  or  submarines. 

The  error  of  this  is  as  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  estimating  the  yield  on  a  farmer’s 
field.  We  can  say  with  accuracy,  “If  the, 
farmer  puts  in  wheat  he  can  grow  X  bushels 
of  wheat.  If  he  puts  in  oats  he  can  grow  X 
bushels  of  oats.  If  he  puts  in  barley  he  can 
grow  X  bushels  of  barley.” 

But  he  cannot  grow  all  the  bushels  at 
once. 

Actually,  that  to  me  tends  to  explain  why 
we  come  up  with  a  great  big  difference  of 
Russian  bombers  here  a  year  ago,  or  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  so  forth  right  along,  and 
they  do  not  have  them  because  they  decided 
they  were  going  to  build  a  few  missiles  and 
submarines  instead  of  or  at  least  right  along 
with  building  airplanes. 

Is  that  the  problem  we  have  been  faced 
with  as  far  as  some  of  these  services  trying 
to  lobby  for  more  airplanes,  for  more  sub¬ 
marines,  or  for  more  missiles,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  are  concerned? 

Am  I  looking  at  this  problem  objectively? 

General  Lemnitzer.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  that,  but  what  you  describe 
is  generally  the  process  which  is  followed  In 
making  an  intelligence  estimate. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Now  we  get  down  to  one 
more  step  which  is  being  cranked  into  the 
estimate  as  more  reliable  information  and 
credible  evidence  becomes  available;  that  is 
the  factor  of  probability.  We  have  always 
recognized  that  we  should  do  so  when  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  make  a  reliable 
report. 

We  consider  the  informational  data  we 
have  collected,  even  before  Mr.  Khrushchev 
spoke  out  about  stopping  bomber  production 
and  if  we  take  that  into  consideration  and 
based  upon  their  known  production  facilities, 
what  they  are  in  fact  doing  and  things  like 
that,  come  up  with  what  they  probably  will 
have,  is  that  not  the  next  conventional  step 
in  the  intelligence  analysis? 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  Is  a  step,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  change  any  of  our  intelligence 
estimates  merely  on  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
says. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  agree  with  you. 

General  Lemnitzer.  We  would  have  to 
have  that  substantiated  by  intelligence 
sources., 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  agree  with  you.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  too  much  done  to  upgrade 
the  number  of  bombers  they  are  going  to 
have,  and  the  number  of  missiles  they  are 
going  to  have,  and  this  and  that  on  what 
Mr.  K.  says.  Mr.  Khrushchev  upgrades  and 
boasts  and  is  a  recognized  and  agreed  ex¬ 
pert  in  that  field,  whereas  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  around  here,  as  expressed  by 
General  Twining  to  downgrade  our  own.  We 
should  be  careful  that  we  do  not  downgrade 
and  invite  a  miscalculation.  The  last  three 
wars  were  a  result  of  miscalculations  on  how 
the  United  States  of  America  would  or  could 
react  to  aggression. 

I  just  wanted  to  have  on  the  record  here 
that  this  intelligence  process  is  one  that  is 
nothing  new  or  mystic  or  any  new  gimmick. 
It  is  one  we  have  had  for  years  and  has 
proven  its  value  under  all  circumstances. 

I  remember  someplace  in  that  field  man¬ 
ual  it  states  that  this  is  the  same  type  of 
thinking  that  a  civilian  goes  through  in 
making  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
will  go  into  a  certain  undertaking.  I  used 
that  same  process  as  a  lawyer,  businessman, 
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and  so  forth,  and  I  found  it  was  in  fact  a 
very  orderly  thinking  process  all  the  way 
through. 

General  Lemnitzer.  That  is,  in  essence, 
what  we  feel  the  outline  is.  Anyone  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  decision  or  making  an  analysis 
goes  through  these  steps,  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously. 

Mr.  Thomson.  May  I  say  to  you  that  in 
my  5  years  in  the  Army  I  did  not  waste  them 
because  I  found  out  that  this  process  fur¬ 
nished  me  an  orderly  basis  of  analysis  for 
any  business  undertaking  I  was  thinking 
about  going  into.  I  thought  about  it  and 
made  an  estimate  of  the  situation  based 
upon  the  possible  enemy,  whether  a  com¬ 
petitor'  or  what  have  you.  I  collected  the 
data  and  evaluated  it  and  X  certainly 
weighed  heavily  the  capabilities  and  the 
probabilities  based  on  the  facts.  X  thought 
about  it  and  made  an  analysis  of  my  capa¬ 
bilities  and  usually  that  was  decided  by  the 
banker.  Then  I  decided,  made  my  decision, 
as  to  a  course  of  action  I  was  going  to  fol¬ 
low.  I  did  not  issue  any  order  but  I  put 
it  into  execution  the  same  way. 

As  to  the  old  paragraph  5  on  information 
of  the  enemy,  friendly  forces — my  wife  al¬ 
ways  disagreed  with  me  because  she  wanted 
a  fur  coat  or  something  which  she  does  not 
have  yet — then  you  come  to  your  lines  of 
communication  and  that  sort  of  thing  which 
is  a  matter  of  going  back  and  forth  with  the 
bankers  or  political  customers  through  the 
post  office. 

Anyway,  I  point  out  that  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  about  some  of  the  re¬ 
marks  made  about  cranking  new  factors  in. 
You  crank  new  factors  in  when  you  have 
better  information  which  permits  you  to 
reasonably  do  it  with  some  degree  of  cred¬ 
ibility. 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Perhaps  I  talked  too  much,  but  that  is 
wha$  we  go  through,  is  it  not? 

General  Lemnitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  will  agree? 

General  Lemnitzer.  I  agree  with  the  way 
that  you  have  expressed  it. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  During  that  period 
right  after  World  War  II,  during  the 
period  covered  by  your  statistics,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff? 

Mi*.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question.  This  came  up  unexpectedly, 
and  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  quota¬ 
tions  here  with  me,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  mail  the  direct  quotations  from  the 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  stated  directly 
then  that  we  needed  the  money  for  mis¬ 
sile  programs  and  said  in  effect  and  very 
forcefully  “Let  us  get  something  done.” 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  did  he  do  to 
achieve  his  program  at  that  tiihe? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Well,  at 
that  time  he  was  in  uniform,  and  I  think 
that  he  performed  his  duty  when  he 
reported  that  to  the  President  and  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  that  effect. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  should  have 
called  out  the  military  forces  to  storm 
the  Capitol  or  the  White  House.  I  do 
though  also  think  he  answered  a  call  to 
duty  when  he  captured  the  White  House 
in  the  American  way  in  1952.  I  further 
believe  he  has  discharged  that  duty  with 
honor  and  distinction  and  with  credit 


to  both  himself  and  his  country.  All 
evidence  supports  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  majority  of  the  American  people 
agree  with  me  in  that  conclusion.  The 
American  people  are  not  being  misled 
by  this  knit-picking  criticism  from  the 
peanut  gallery  either. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  ttI  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Also  is  it 
not  true  that  the  then  •Chief  of  Staff 
was  serving  under  a  President  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  he  would  just  as  soon 
fire  generals  who,  in  his  opinion,  get  out 
of  line? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Quite 
definitely,  in  the  case  of  Korea  that  was 
clearly  demonstrated.  Furthermore,  I 
think  when  some  money  was  put  up  in 
the  80th  Congress,  it  was  impounded  by 
the  very  same  President  and  I  presume 
on  the  advice  of  his  Secretary  of  Air, 
anyway.  There  is  not  much  use  getting 
money  when  it  is  locked  up. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  about 
psychological  warfare,  because  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  right  here  and  in  the  other 
body  we  are  taking  grave  risks,  by  giving 
the  U.S.S.R.all  the  material  they  need, 
and  speaking  about  the  capability  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  are  in  fact  conducting  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  for  them  by  making 
statements  which  I  claim  are  irrespon¬ 
sible.  These  statements  have  the  effect 
of  scaring  the  American  people  to  death, 
and  even  if  the  dire  predictions  were 
borne  out  by  facts,  which  I  claim  they 
are  not,  they  would  serve  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  except  for  the  Soviets.  When  we 
get  on  the  floor,  we  have  heard  an  in¬ 
fluential  Member  of  the  House,  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee,  depreciate  our  defense  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  state  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  to  blame  for  not 
appropriating  enough  money.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
for  our  good  friend  and  colleague  to  go 
downstairs  to  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
room  and  do  something  about  it  instead 
of  prophesying  doom  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  May  I 
answer  it  this  way,  that  last  night  on 
this  American  forum  program,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  gentleman  from  the  other  body  I 
thought  stated  it  quite  honestly  when  he 
said,  “Sure  I  am  partisan,  and  that  ex¬ 
plains  some  of  these  positions  I  take  to  a 
certain  degree.” 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  partisanship 
should  go  only  so  far,  and  when  it  gets  to 
the  point  where  the  American  people  are 
told,  in  effect  that  they  should  have  no 
confidence  in  themselves,  in  their  Armed 
Forces,  in  their  executive  department, 
and  in  their  Congress,  that  maybe  we 
are  carrying  partisanship  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
area  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  if 
I  felt  for  1  minute  that  there  was  any 
major  defect  in  our  deterrent  capability, 
I  would  be  the  first  one  to  point  it  out, 
coming,  as  I  do,  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
with  the  first  operational  missile  base 


in  the  United  States  of  America  being 
headquartered  oilt  of  my  hometown.  I 
think  under  such  circumstances  I  would 
consider  it  my  duty  to  point  out  the  facts 
in  the  proper  manner.  May  I  say 
though,  I  have  been  thoroughly  briefed 
on  the  facts  and  this  criticism  from  the 
peanut  gallery  is  pure  and  simple  po¬ 
litical  propaganda.  It  is  played  on  TV 
and  in  the  press  instead  of  before  our 
committees  in  executive  session.  Clas¬ 
sified  information  is  misrepresented  in 
the  sense  that  the  highest  and  not  the 
best  estimates  are  taken  and  used  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  year  when  a  capability 
is  in  fact  expected  or  possible.  Then 
that  sensitive  classified  information  is 
thrown  all  around  making  it  available  to 
anyone  and  everyone,  friend  or  foe. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion,  I  say  that  if  we  want  to  preserve 
the  security  of  the  country  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  we  better  keep  the  defense 
out  of  politics  as  has  been  done  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  hope  so, 
too,  and  that  this  numbers  racket  that 
we  have  every  year  about  this*  time  will 
cease  and  desist  and  we  will  work  to¬ 
gether  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  the 
deterrent  capability  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  once  again  brings 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your  ap¬ 
proval  the  annual  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  with  our 
chairman,  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut] 
and  the  other  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Our  Capital  City  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  should  be  a 
model  city  in  every  respect.  With  a 
metropolitan  area  which  includes  a  part 
of  two  States,  four  counties,  two  inde¬ 
pendent  cities,  and  the  seat  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  we  are  subjected  to 
problems  that  require  careful  study  and 
understanding. 

The  1950  census  shows  Washington’s 
population  as  808,000.  Today,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  estimated  to  be  about  840,000, 
and  no  substantial  increase  is  expected 
during  the  next  decade. 

The  Maryland  suburbs  have  some  730,- 
000  residents  today  and  an  increase  of 
300,000  is  expected  during  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  Northern  Virginia  suburbs  with  its 
rapidly  increasing  population  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  a  substantial  increase 
during  the  next  10  years. 

What  is  the  trouble  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton?  Why  is  our  Capital  City  passing 
through  the  most  crucial  period  of  its 
entire  history? 

The  pressure  groups  maintain  that 
Washington  is  suffering  as  the  result  of 
inadequate  funds  to  properly  maintain 
the  city.  This  is  simply  an  easy  way  out, 
and  a  refusal  to  face  the  facts. 

The  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  will  not  correct  the  situation 
confronting  .our  Capital  City  today.  In 
1950  the  budget  totaled  $98,331,274,  and 
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10  years  later  the  budget  totaled  $241,- 
695,076.  Today  we  are  recommending  a 
budget  totaling  $237,118,276.  Of  this 
amount,  $32,070,000  is  for  capital  outlay. 
The  total  amount  recommended  is  ade¬ 
quate. 

Our  present  condition  is  not  the  result 
of  the  Federal  payment.  The  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  from  1924  to 
1960  has  ranged  from  $4,539,295  to  $25 
million.  In  1954,  the  Federal  payment 
amounted  to  $11  million  and  today  we 
recommend  the  sum  of  $25  million. 

Deterioration  in  the  non-Federal  por¬ 
tions  of  our  Capital  City  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  our  present  condition. 

Sudden  shifts  in  population  in  certain 
sections  of  our  city  and  rapid  movement 
to  the  suburbs  of  large  numbers  of 
middle-  and  upper-income  families  is 
another  reason  for  our  situation  today. 

The  downtown  area  of  our  city  is  de¬ 
teriorating  and  has  been  ignored  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  Our  downtown 
section  is  one  of  Washington’s  major  tax 
sources.  Here  we  have  only  2  percent' 
of  the  land  area  and  some  20  percent 
of  the  property  tax  revenue.  Other 
cities  have  the  same  problem  today  and 
are  taking  positive  steps  to  correct  the 
situation.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  are  blazing  a  trail  that  should 
be  observed  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  making  recommendations  concerning 
our  Capital  City.  A  downtown  action 
program  must  be  approved  and  started 
as  quickly  as  possible.  How  many  cities 
in  this  country  drawing  6  million  tour¬ 
ists  a  year  who  spend  about  $375  million 
yearly  would  ignore  or  turn  their  backs 
on  the  section  serving  these  people.  We 
should  remember  that  business  and  pop¬ 
ulation  is  rapidly  expanding  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  while  the  level  of  income  and  bus¬ 
iness  activity  in  the  District  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  suburban  levels.  Here  again 
is  another  major  reason  for  our  present 
difficulty. 

The  change  in  the  population  in  the 
District  has  brought  additional  medical 
and  welfare  obligations  which  is  a  major 
reason  for  our  present  trouble.  In  1951, 
the  sum  of  $7,800,989  was  appropriated 
for  public  welfare.  Today,  we  are  rec¬ 
ommending  $19,508,000.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  on  public  assistance  in 
1959  in  the  District  totaled  26,291.  We 
have  a  1-year  residency  requirement  in 
the  District.  Our  welfare  program  is 
known  far  and  wide  and  the  number  of 
applicants  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  order  to  stop  undesirables 
from  drifting  in  to  our  Capital  City,  we 
must  take  a  new  look  at  our  welfare 
program. 

Our  public  health  program  is  seriously 
affected  by  our  shifts  in  population.  In 
1951  the  sum  of  $18,585,330  was  appro¬ 
priated  and  today  we  are  recommending 
$36,551,476. 

Population  trends  in  the  Capital  City 
today  has  brought  about  high  delin¬ 
quency  and  crime  rates."  A  police  force 
of  3,000  will  soon  be  required  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  A  force  of  this  size 
will  be  helpless  so  long  as  offenders  who 
are  guilty  are  given  inadequate  sentences. 
For  example,  I  cite  the  Alexander  Trues- 
dale  case.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  shot 
two  women  and  within  a  matter  of  a 


few  minutes  this  action  was  reported  to 
Private  Harold  K.  Shelton,  one  of  the 
fine  police  officers  in  the  District.  Trues- 
dale  turned  on  Private  Shelton  and  shot 
him.  The  officer  died  and  Truesdale 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  9  to  28  years.  This  case  took 
place  in  May  of  1959. 

Another  officer,  William  Maginr^is,  was 
assaulted  by  three  men.  All  three  had 
police  records.  One  received  a  sentence 
of  15  to  45  months,  another  6  to  18 
months,  and  the  third  4  months  to  a 
year.,  What  is  the  condition  of  the  officer 
at  the  present  time?  He  is  scheduled  to 
appear  before  the  Retirement  Board  be¬ 
cause  of  disability — the  result  of  this 
terrific  beating  that  he  suffered — beaten 
by  clubs  and  seriously  injured. 

Certainly  sentences  such  as  these  are 
not  commensurate  with  good  law  en¬ 
forcement.  Our  citizens  and  our  courts 
should  assist  in  proper  law  enforcement 
and  one  place  to  start  is  in  cases  such  as 
the  two  just  described. 

In  1951  we  appropriated  $9,191,352 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force.  To¬ 
day  we  are  recommending  $23,217,000. 
In  1959  we  had  17,515  major  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  District. 

Population  trends  directly  affect  the 
school  system,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  District.  We  have 
115,860  schoolchildren.  In  1951  the  sum 
of  $21,827,247  was  appropriated  for  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  today  we  recommend 
$49,232,700. 

Urban  renewal  is  of  major  concern  to 
our  city.  Much  of  our  Capital  City  needs 
redevelopment.  Thousands  of  families 
will  be  displaced  and  housing  must  be 
provided.,  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
our  present  condition  today,  and  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  bound¬ 
ary  for  our  Capital  City  and  we  cannot 
follow  the  population  into  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  sections  through  annexa¬ 
tion.  This  prevents  certain  development 
which  is  essential  for  a  growing,  pros¬ 
perous  city,  and  makes  our  position  a 
more  difficult  one. 

With  the  present  situation  slowly  clos¬ 
ing  in  on  us,  we  continue  to  have  de¬ 
mands  for  more  money,  more  buildings, 
and  more  employees.  This,  of  course, 
will  not  correct  the  situation  locally.  In, 
1955  the  District  had  20,633  employees 
and  in  1960  there  were  24,491.  This  year 
1,092  new  employees  were  requested. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  future  of  our 
Capital  City  to  give  their  full  assistance 
and  understanding  to  a  solution  of  the 
many  complicated  social  and  economic 
problems  present  today  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  are  in  need  of  expert  ad¬ 
vice  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Capital  City  should 
be  a  model  city  and  certainly  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  us  today  can  be  solved. 
Our  shortcomings  do  not  result  from 
lack  of  funds,  but  from  lack  of  proper 
planning  and  action.  We  are  failing  be¬ 
cause  we  refuse  to  face  the  facts  and  the 
situation  as  it  is  today.  Along  with  a 
new  transit  plan,  new  zoning  regulations, 
new  citywide  reassessment  of  real  estate, 
management  improvement  efforts,  public 
works  program,  and  urban  renewal  pro¬ 


gram  we  should  establish  a  plan  for 
meeting  present  social  and  economic 
problems  in  our  Capital  City.  At  the 
same  time  a  congressional  policy  should  - 
be  established  and  any  and  all  necessary 
legislation  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

With  our  present  situation  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  mistake.  Today  the  value  of 
taxable  real  estate  is  $705,703,734  for  the 
land  and  $1,511,223,744  for  improve¬ 
ments.  The  tax  amounts  to  $50,989,332 
and  the  number  of  items  total  151,591. 
The  tangible  personal  property  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  $400,322,259  and  produces  a 
total  tax  df  $8,006,445. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the 
record  established  by  our  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  We  enjoy  in  the  District  an  ex-  > 
cellent  rating  for  fire-  prevention  and 
protection.  You  will  Ipe  interested  to 
know  that  the  2.48  per  capita  fire  loss  in 
1959  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Our  Capital  City  is  a  beautiful  city; 
we  have  good  Commissioners  and  excel¬ 
lent  District  employees.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  as  far  as  the  future  is  con¬ 
cerned  if  we  proceed  now  to  understand 
and  solve  the  problems  confronting  us 
today.  •••  ,  v 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NAJCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend  him 
and  this  committee  on  the  excellent  job 
they  have  seen  fit  to  do  for  the  District 
of.Columbia. 

Most  especially  am  I  pleased,  and  I 
know  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  pleased,  in  the 
increase  of  the  amount  of  monfey  for 
the  Police  Department.  They  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job.  Only  yesterday  they 
caught  the  culprit  who  raped  and  killed 
that  little  4-year-old  child  just  the  day 
before.  That  is  fine  police  work.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Police  Commissioner  and  all  of 
the  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  they  are  doing  a  grand  job,  and 
with  this  extra  money  they  can  increase 
their  force  and  cart  give  even  better  pro¬ 
tection  here  in  the  District.  Give  them 
the  tools  and  they  will  get  the  job  done. 
Let  us  help  our  polige  and  quit  all  of 
this  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  on 
them. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  )  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  Task  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Weaver] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  first  of  15 
regular  appropriations  bills  for  the  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  In  itself 
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this  bill  is  not  considered  an  important 
one  from  a  national  point  of  view  since 
it  deals  only  with  one  city,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  since  it  conta;ps  only  $237 
million  in  new  appropriations. 

However,  because  of  its  position  as  the  . 
first  of  many  bills  to  come  before  us, 
this  bill  has  a  uniqUe  distinction.  It 
may  well  establish  the  pattern  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  for  other  appropriation  meas¬ 
ures  to  follow. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  bill — and  more  im¬ 
portant — a  complete  explanation  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  important  today. 

In  considering  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
House  committee  each  year  is  faced  with 
a  rather  difficult  problem.  The  com¬ 
mittee  must  consider  carefully  details  of 
municipal  administration  of  a  large  city 
with  a  growing  population  but  whose 
limits  physically  are  defined  by  nearly 
unchageable  law.  Washington  cannot 
spread  out,  in  the  normal  manner  of 
many  other  cities.  And  yet  within  this 
confined  area,  the  population  has  in¬ 
creased  dramatically  over  the  past 
decade  and  it  appears  to  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  process  of  population  expansion. 

Washington  has  further  legal  limita¬ 
tions  on  its  municipal  financing  which 
must  be  considered  by  the  Congress  each 
year  in  appropriating  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  And,  finally,  Washington  as 
the  National  Capital  has  but  one  major 
industry,  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  too,  must  weigh  heavily  in  decisions 
taken  by  the  committee. 

The  committee,  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rabaut],  who  has  shown  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  his  task  that  should  be  the  envy 
of  all  in  the  House,  has  approached  these 
problems  with  care  and  with  long  de¬ 
liberation.  All  elements  were  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  final  bill  reflects  a  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
meet  the  true  needs  of  the  people  of 
Washington  and  of  the  Federal  Govern-, 
ment,  the  city’s  largest  tenant.  These 
needs  were  carefully  assessed  on  the 
scale  and  balanced  against  the  ability  of 
the  community  to  pay  for  the  essential 
needs  plus  a  reasonable  and  just  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  bills  the  Government  owes 
as  tenant  to  its^ landlord,  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  philosophy 
among  many  in  Washington  that  be¬ 
cause  the  city  is  the  National  Capital  the 
rest  of  the  country  owes  it  something. 
This  is  often  expressed  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  that  “the 
rest  of  the  Nation  wants  to  be  proud  of 
its  Capital.  They  want  it  to  have  the 
best.”  This  attitude,  I  am  afraid,  has 
quite  often  colored  the  reasoning  behind 
budgetary  requests. 

Against  this  background  then  the 
committee  set  to  work  on  the  task  of 
appropriating  for  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington. 

I  think  that  in  the  bill  before  us  today 
we  have  a  good,  sound  measure  and  one 
which  takes  care  adequately  of  all  the 
essentials,  provides  for  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  cares  sufficiently  for  the 


unique  problems  which  Washington  as 
a  city  faces. 

We  have  appropriated  a  total  of 
$237,118,2.76. 

This  bill  contains  some  $41/2  million 
less  than  was  approved  for  fiscal  1960 — 
and  it  is  some  $5,284,724  less  than  was 
requested  by  the  city  in  the  budget  re¬ 
quests  for  operations  and  capital  im¬ 
provements  during  fiscal  1961. 

This  is  not  a  miserly  sum.  This  is  not 
a  pennypinching  bill,  despite  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  some.  Much,  for  instance,  has 
been  made  of  the  allegation  that  we  cut 
the  police  department  requests  by  two- 
thirds,  from  150  new  positions  to  50  new 
positions.  This  bears  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation.  As  pointed  out  in  both  the 
hearings  and  the  report  accompanying 
this- bill,  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
last  year  asked  for  and  was  given  100 
new  positions  to  be  filled.  As  of  this 
date  78  of  those  positions  remains 
unfilled. 

Add  to  that  78  the  50  new  positions  we 
have  given  in  this  bill  and  the  figure  is 
128  new  police  officers.  In  addition,  we 
have  provided  in  this  bill  positions  for 
civilian  parking  meter  collectors.  This, 
alone,  will  provide  19  extra  police  officers 
to  take  up  positions  on  the  foot  patrol 
in  the  interest  of  crime  prevention  in 
Washington.  Actually,  if  the  police  de¬ 
partment  makes  the  best  use  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  now  available  and  those  which  will 
be  made  available  under  this  bill,  there 
will  be  an  additional  147  uniformed  of¬ 
ficers  available  to  fight  crime.  This  is 
just  three  shy  of  the  number  the  depart¬ 
ment  requested  this  year.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  commit  any  future  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  nor  can  we  commit  a 
future  Congress.  If  it  is  demonstrated 
this  next  year  that  the  additional  147 
men  are  not  enough  to  do  the  job,  the 
requests  for  additional  policemen  above 
these  147  will  meet  with  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of 
both  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

In  all,  this  bill  provides  for  a  total  po¬ 
lice  force  of  2,658  men.  To  maintain 
this  force  we  have  recommended  $23,- 
217,000.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  re¬ 
quested,  but  it  is  an  increase  of  $1,061,- 
000  over  fiscal  1960. 

Fire  protection,  too,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
We  have  recommended  a  total  of  $10,- 
940,000  for  this  purpose,  an  increase  of 
some  $393,000  over  last  year.  In  this, 
too,  the  growth  of  population  and  grow¬ 
ing  demands  on  the  fire  department  were 
considered  by -the  committee  which  acted 
accordingly. 

After  protection,  the  other  greatest 
single  essential  for  a  city  like  Washing¬ 
ton  is  the  educational  system. 

Here  again  the  committee  weighed 
carefully  the  needs  of  the  expanding 
population,  and  acted  accordingly. 

To  operate  the  public  school  system 
during  fiscal  1961,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  requested  a  total  of  $49,115,000. 
The  committee  did  not  feel  that  this  was 
quite  adequate  to  meet  the  needs,  and 
we  upped  that  sum  by  $117,700  to  a  total 
of  $49,232,700.  That  is  what  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  House  and  to  Congress. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  re¬ 
quest  of  195  additional  teachers  to  meet 


the  growing  pupil  population  and  the  de¬ 
mand  this  makes  on  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  We  have  attempted  to  establish  a 
31  to  1  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  which 
is  a  reasonable  figures  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  for  elementary 
schools  and  is  far  better  than  the  ratio 
which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  committee  cannot'ln  any  way 
be  accused  of  being  stingy  when  it  comes 
to  providing  educational  funds  for  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year.  We  have  been,  it  seems 
to  me,  generous  in  the  extreme.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  hesitation  on  my  part 
in  supporting  this  enlarged  budget,  nor, 
I  believe,  on  the  part  of  any  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  in  this  matter.  Education 
is  of  too  vital  an  importance  to  our  Na¬ 
tion  for  us  not  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  available  local  funds — not  only  in 
Washington  but  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Another  essential  in  a  well-rounded 
educational  system  is  the  public  library. 
Here  again  the  committee  met  all  of  the 
essential  needs  of  the  city,  providing  a 
total  of  $2,689,000  to  staff  and  operate 
the  libraries,  including  an  additional 
$61,000  for  staffing  the  new  Fort  Davis 
branch  library. 

To  cope  with  the  growing  problem  of 
traffic  in  the  already  congested  Wash¬ 
ington  streets,  we  have  approved  a  $13 
million  construction  program  to  broaden 
and  improve  access  streets  and  to  clear 
some  of  the  Congestion. 

The  important  reductions  in  this  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  are  for  construction  of 
an  elementary  school  and  a  branch  li¬ 
brary.  However,  neither  of  these  reduc¬ 
tions  involves  a  denial  of  new  construc¬ 
tion.  They  are  merely  a  postponement 
because  the  design  work  has  not  been 
done  nor  will  it  be  completed  until  next 
spring  for  either  of  these  buildings.  It 
is  senseless  to  set  aside  the  money  until 
we  know  what  the  actual  costs  of  these 
buildings  will  be.  And  we  cannot  know 
that  until  we  get  the  designs  next  spring. 

In  only  two  aspects  of  this  bill  am  I 
the  slightest  bit  disappointed. 

Because  hospital  officials  here  were  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  required  sets  of  figures 
for  the  committee  in  time  to  act,  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in  this  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  the  payments  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  private  or  charity  hos¬ 
pitals  doing  contract  work  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  with  the  indigent  who  are  ill. 

The  payments  now  being  made,  at  a 
little  over  $21  a  day,  are  far  too  low. 
However,  an  adjustment  on  this  could 
not  be  made  by  our  committee  because 
we  did  not  have  available  the  audit 
figures  we  needed. 

Ultimately  these  costs  will  have  to 
reach  a  realistic  point.  Unless  they  do, 
we  are  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  such 
places  as  Children’s  Hospital  and  the 
two  great  university  hospitals  here.  If 
these  institutions  are  unable  to  provide 
the  service,  an  ultimately  greater  cost 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
in  the  form  of  new  hospital  construction 
by  the  District  government. 

In  one  other  respect  I  am  disappointed 
in  this  bill.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
could  be  making  a  mistake  in  providing 
a  $25,000  fund  for  an  inquiry  into  under¬ 
ground  parking  facilities  at  Farragut 
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Square.  I  do  not  approve  of  this  feasi¬ 
bility  survey  because  I  believe  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  uneconomic  this  program 
is,  the  parking  people  will  come  up  with 
justification  for  big  new  expenditures  for 
parking  facilities  that  will,  in  the  long 
run„probably  destroy  the  parking  indus¬ 
try  in  this  city. 

The  parking  industry  has  been  able  to 
do  an  amazing  job  of  handling  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  downtown  area.  There  has 
been  a  net  gain  of  some  10,000  park¬ 
ing  spaces  in  off-street  lots  and  garages 
during  the  past  10  years.  In  cities  of 
comparable  size  or  even  larger  than 
Washington,  there  has  been  a  net  gain 
of  only  some  400  such  spaces  in  an  equal 
period  of  time. 

In  this  area,'  I  feel  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  doing  a  good  and  thorough  job. 
It  should  be  encouraged,  not  destroyed. 

All  in  all,  this  is  &  good  bill.  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  able  to  present  it  to  you 
in  this  form.  We  have  approached  a 
difficult  subject  and,  I  think,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  handled  it  well. 

In  this  bill  we  have  been  able  to  cut 
out  the  fat.  We  have  left  in  it  all1  the 
essentials — the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  the  protection  of  public  health, 
the  advancement  of  education,  and  the 
provision  of  good  recreational  facilities. 

In  addition,  we  are  looking  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  continued  popula¬ 
tion  grpwth  in  the  Washington  area  and 
the  strains  this  will  place  on  the  public 
services  which  the  District  government 
is  required  to  perform. 

Although  this  in  itself  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  minor  appropriations  bill,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  compared  with  the  bil¬ 
lions  coming  up  in  defense  appropria¬ 
tions,  it  is  important  however,  I  feel,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  reductions  we  have  made, 
the  committee  is  responding  to  the 
strongly  expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  determined  to  reduce  the  budget 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  approach  this  in  a 
reckless  or  irresponsible  manner.  We 
want  the  people — not  only  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — to 
have  all  of  the  services  that  are  essential. 
We  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  place  the 
dollar  sign  above  the  actual  and  proven 
needs  of  the  people.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  shirk  our  responsibility.  Neither, 
however,  do  we  wish  to  squander  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation  in  frills  and  non- 
essentials.  This,  too,  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  Responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  We 
have  made  some  honest  reductions.  We 
have  provided  everything  necessary  and 
vital.  I  not  only  recommend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues,  I  recommend  the  pattern 
which  I  hope  this  bill  is  setting. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
annual  debate  over  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  large  part 
of  what  we  mean  when  it  is  said  that 
Congress  governs  the  District.  But  what 
is  the  reality?  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  who,  like 
me  in  10  years’  membership,  have  never 
participated  in  a  District  appropriations 


debate.  If  we  needed  a  quorum  to  leg¬ 
islate,  the  District  government  would  be 
paralyzed.  ~ 

In  reality,  two  hardworking,  self-sac¬ 
rificing  committees  of  each  House  govern 
the  District.  They  act  as  city  council, 
giving  up  precious  time  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  prefer  to  spend  serving  their 
own  constituents  and  dealing  with  na¬ 
tional  legislative  problems.  Instead, 
they  have  to  consider  licensing  regula¬ 
tions  for  District  plumbers,  and  the  fees 
that  should  be  charged  for  birth  cer¬ 
tificates. 

Look  at  the  grave  and  serious  prob¬ 
lems  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
given  its  valuable  time  to,  problems  we 
are  supposed  to  consider  oh  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Does  the  District  home  for 
the  aged  need  more  money  ‘to  wash 
30,000  pounds  of  laundry  every  week? 
How  many  trees  did  the  District  tree 
sprayers  spray  last  year?  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  it  was  brought  out  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  hearings  that  the  number  was 
37,480.  Was  that  enough?  Should  they 
spray  more?  We  must  consider  this 
problem  carefully.  It  is  a  vital  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
when  this  sort  of  thing  takes  the  time 
of  the  National  legislature  and  its  com¬ 
mittees,  it  is  just  plain  wrong  and  plain 
foolish.  Is  this  really  what  we  mean  by 
congressional  control  of  the  District? 

Can  we  not  protect  the  Federal  inter¬ 
est  without  counting  the  number  of  trees 
sprayed  last  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole  procedure  is 
a  mockery  of  the  serious  responsibilities 
of  this  House.  Commonsense  shouts 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  it  and  let 
the  people  of  Washington  spend  their 
own  taxes,  supervise  their  own  garbage 
collection,  provide  their  own  city  council. 

Let  us  put  this  whole  thing  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  Nobody  for  one  moment  wants  to 
surrender  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
District,  or  abdicate  congressional  con¬ 
trol,  or  shirk  congressional  responsibility. 
What  we  are  arguing  for  is  a  reasonable, 
sensible  system  that  will  permit  Congress 
to  do  its  constitutional  job.  If  we  give 
back  home  rule  tb  the  District,  Congress 
still  retains  every  iota  of  its  legislative 
power.  The  District  Committee  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  safeguard  Federal  interests  and 
control  policy.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  still  control  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  and,  so,  exercise 
a  proper  congressional  voice  in  District 
fiscal  affairs.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
turn  over  to  the  people  the  things  they 
should  take  care  of,  so  that  Congress  will 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  concentrate 
on  the  things  it  should  take  care  of. 
We  are  not  really  able  to  protect  the 
Federal  interest  in  Washington  when  we 
are  busy  housekeeping  for  Washington. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  profess  to  be  very  worried  about 
whether  the  Capital  City  would  be  kept 
up  properly  and  services  needed  by  the 
Government  would  be  properly  provided 
under  home  rule.  Well,  how  good  a  job 
are  we  doing?  According  to  the  figures 
in  the  appropriations  hearings,  we  actu¬ 
ally  are  paying  a  lot  less  than  half,  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  pay 
as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 
We  do  not  even  pay  what  we  authorized. 
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The  testimony  of  District  officials  in  the 
hearings  tells  a  pretty  convincing  story 
of  the  unfilled  needs  of  the  Capital,  the 
way  we  are  running  it.  For  example,  we 
have  spreading  slums  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital — but  we  cut  down  on  the  Federal 
share  of  costs  for  clearing  them.  If  we 
are  so  concerned  with  safeguarding  the 
Nation’s  Capital,  why  are  we  not  willing 
to  pay  our  share? 

Instead,  we  tell  the  people  of  Washing¬ 
ton  how  to  spend  their  money.  We  have 
a  national  zoo,  at  their  expense.  We 
have  beautiful,  wide  tree-lined  streets, 
suitable  to  a  Nation’s  Capital,  at  their 
expense.  We  have  a  fine  expanse  of  fed¬ 
erally  owned  and  controlled  national 
parks  for  our  National  Capital,  in  large 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  The  truth  is,  we  seem  very 
anxious  to  safeguard  the  Federal  interest 
at  their  expense,  but  much  less  so  if  it 
comes  to  paying  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost.  We  are  like  the  fight  manager  who 
is  not  hurt  a  bit  by  the  punches  his 
fighter  is  taking,  but  just  tells  him  to  get 
in  and  fight. 

The  answer  to  this  situation  is  ob¬ 
vious-home  rule  for  the  District.  We 
do  not  need  to  give  up  control.  We  do 
not  need  to  sacrifice  the  Federal  interest. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  exercise  some  com- 
jnonsense  about  the  proper  job  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  proper  job  of  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Who  is  paying  for  the 
bridges  across  the  Potomac  River  con¬ 
necting  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
Virginia?  Who  is  paying  for  the  bulk 
of  the  airport  expenditures?  If  these 
matters  are  turned  over  to  local  home 
rule,  do  you  think  the  interest  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  would  be  kept  abreast  of 
other  capitals  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  without  the  support  of  the  Con¬ 
gress?  Do  you  think  that  after  you  once 
turned  this  control  over  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  local  authorities  that  Congress 
is  going  to  keep  on  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  such  purposes? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  certainly  believe  so. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  good  working 
arrangement  between  the  Congress  and 
the  local  District  government. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
get  money  out  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  now  when  we  are  supposed 
to  be  taking  care  of  these  things. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SantangeloI. 

(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rabaut],  for  the  painstaking  efforts 
he  made,  the  wonderful  job  he  did  as 
chairman,  and  the  courtesy  he  showed  to 
the  witnesses  and  the  Commisisoners  of 
the  District.  In  order  to  give  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  without  losing 
time  from  work  or  income,  he  ordered 
public  hearings  at  night  and  any  one 
who  wished  to  be  heard  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  present  his  point  of  view.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
and  serve  with  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes],  the  distinguished  colonel  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Weaver], 

There  are  several  significant  points 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss.  They  are 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  District, 
,  the  appropriations  for  schools,  school 
lunch,  welfare,  and  police.  Before  I  dis¬ 
cuss  them  specifically,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  recommended  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  District  in  the  sum  of  $237,- 
118,276,  which  includes  the  $25  million 
Federal  contributions.  We  have  cut  the 
President’s  budget  estimate  by  $5,284,- 
724.  I  believe  that  upon  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  before  us  that  these  recom¬ 
mended  funds  are  adequate  to  provide 
the  essential  services  for  the  District  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  If  additional  proof  is 
submitted  by  the  contract  hospitals  sup¬ 
porting  their  cost  estimates,  I  believe  the 
conferees  may  take  cognizance  of  their 
requests. 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION 

In  arriving  at  the  recommended  Fed¬ 
eral  payment  the  committee  did  not 
resort  to  the  so-called  formula  of  com¬ 
puting  the  Federal  contribution  on  the 
basis  of  multiplying  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  Federal  exempt  property  by  the 
real  estate  tax  rate.  I,  for  one,  felt  that 
the  increase  of  assessments  of  federally 
exempt  properties  by  31  percent  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  a  9  percent  overall  increase  on 
assessments  of  taxable  properties  was 
unrealistic,  unjustified,  and  rigged  to 
satisfy  a  so-called  formula.  In  any 
event,  the  formula  was  only  a  guidepost, 
a  method  of  testing,  and  not  a  criterion 
or  standard  of  computation. 

In  arriving  at  the  $25  million  Federal 
contribution,  the  committee  took  into 
consideration  two  factors.  First,  the 
increased  estimate  of  revenues  to  the 
general  fund  of  approximately  $5.1  mil¬ 
lion  above  the  figure  estimated  in  the 
President’s  budget,  and  second,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $4.5  million  in 
those  estimates  financed  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund.  In  trying  to  be  fair  to  the 
District  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
regard  to  the  Federal  contribution,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  also  that  the 
Capitol  is  a  mecca  and  millions  of  people 
flock  here,  not  only  during  cherry  blos¬ 
som  time,  but  through  the  year.  By  do¬ 
ing  so,  these  visitors  avail  themselves  of 
hotel  facilities  and  purchase  from 
tradesmen  and  merchants,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  growth  and  prosperity. 
In  my  opinion,  the  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  do  not  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
Federal  Government  to  solve  all  their 
problems.  They  have  a  duty  to  call  upon 
their  property  owners,  their  residents, 
and  even  those  who  work  here  and  live 
in  the  adjoining  States  to  contribute 
their  fair  share  for  the  support  of  the 
District  Government.  In  each  group 
doing  its  proper  share? 

SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS 

We  have  recommended  increases  in 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1961  for 


almost  all  departments.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  increases,  complaints  have 
been  heard  orally  and  in  the  press.  Ad¬ 
ditional  money  cannot  solve  all  of  the 
District’s  problems.  A  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  earned.  During  the  hearings  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  to  save 
millions  of  dollars  by  eliminating  the 
Teachers  College  and  granting  scholar¬ 
ships  in  private  teachers’  colleges  in  the 
area  to  those  District  residents  seeking 
to  obtain  a  teacher’s  license.  In  my 
opinion,  the  District  is  not  getting  its 
money’s  worth  in  the  operation  of  the 
Teachers  College.  The  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  exists  primarily  to  train  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Of  the  112  graduates 
last  year,  only  65  have  gone  into  teach¬ 
ing.  The  public  elementary,  junior,  and' 
senior  high  schools  need  teachers  des¬ 
perately.  There  are  many  temporary 
teachers  not  possessing  a  high  standard 
of  qualification.  Inasmuch  as  the  an¬ 
nual  tuition  in  private  teachers  colleges 
is  less  than  the  annual  operation  cost 
for  training  one  teacher  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  to  wit, 
$700  to  $750,  a  saving  could  be  effected 
by  having  scholarships  instead  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  school.  In  addition,  millions 
could  be  saved  by  eliminating  the  cost 
of  alterations  and  repairs  and  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  dilapidated  Teachers 
College  building.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  loud  complaint  that  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  District  Teachers  College 
would  eliminate  the  only  public  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  in  the  District 
is  justified  and  a  valid  complaint.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  free  District  College  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  the  ambitious  student  from 
the  3,000  graduates  who  graduate  an¬ 
nually  from  the  high  school  with  a  mod¬ 
ernized  curriculum  designed  to  educate 
the  collegians  in  conformity  with  the 
needs  of  a  burgeoning  scientific  world. 

The  full  Appropriation  Committee  on 
August  18,  1959,  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  hearing  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  give  his  observations  of  the 
Russian  educational  system  and  his 
recommendations.  Admiral  Rickover 
pointed  out  among  other  things  that  the 
Russians  were  teaching  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  especially  English  in  their 
schools.  The  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  has  a  program  of  teaching  for¬ 
eign  languages.  One  of  the  feature 
writers  of  one  of  the  District’s  news¬ 
papers  and  certain  educators  criticized 
me  for  recommending  that  another  for¬ 
eign  language,  preferably  Italian  or 
Russian,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
instead  of  French.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
see  the  utility  of  teaching  French  to 
children  in  America  who  will  find  a  rare 
occasion  to  use  this  language  and  not 
teaching  Italian  which  can  be  used  very 
often  in  these  United  States,  in  South 
America,  and  throughout  the  world,  or 
Russian,  which  is  spoken  by  millions  of 
peoples  whose  importance  must  be 
recognized  in  the  world.  In  our  own 
country,  there  are  approximately  15  mil¬ 
lion  persons  of  Italian  origin,  10  million 
of  Russian  origin  in  the  United  States, 
as  opposed  to  1,800,000  of  French  origin. 
The  statistics  relating  to  immigration 


into  the  United  States  since  1920  demon¬ 
strate  that  France  has  sent  one  of  the 
smallest  quotas  to  these  shores.  Yet  we 
require  French  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  I,  for  one,  have  studied  French 
for  5  years,  and  although  I  have  traveled 
in  many  lands  in  Asia,  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  in  Italy  and  France,  I 
have  found  little  occasion  to  use  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  visit  to  France  I  found  that  the 
great  French  people  are  multilingual, 
speak  English,  and  I  did  not  need  it 
there.  It  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  a  choice  of  several  languages 
should  be  offered  to  the  students  and 
that  French  should  not  be  foisted  upon 
them.  The  freedom  of  choice  is  not 
available  today  in  the  public  schools.  If 
we  have  no  vision  and  do  not  provide  an 
intelligent  curriculum,  we  shall  hamper 
our  Nation’s  capacity  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future  and  we  shall  not 
profit  from  the  warnings  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans,  Admiral  Rickover. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

To  a  certain  extent  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  District  Commissioners  rec¬ 
ommended  an  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  We  recommended  $425,- 
900  for  the  elementary  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  for  needy  and  indigent  children 
which  will  provide  noon  lunches  for  ap¬ 
proximately  4,800  additional  children, 
making  the  total  7,000.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  program  should  be  expanded 
and  should  provide  school  lunches  for 
all  children  and  that  those  who  can  pay 
should  pay  and  that  the  indigent  should 
continue  to  receive  a  free  lunch.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  Army,  by  experienced 
educators,  and  by  informed  persons  that 
schools  today  must  not  only  teach  the 
R’s,  but  also  must  provide  food  for 
thought  and  food  for  health. 

WELFARE 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Welfare  has  given  the  committee  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  an  appropriation  of  $19  million, 
an  increase  of  $1,630,000  over  last  year’s 
appropriation,  and  a  reduction  of  $508, 
000  in  the  budget  estimates.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  has  a  1-year  residence  law.  De¬ 
spite  the  requirement  that  a  welfare  re¬ 
cipient  must  reside  here  for  a  period  of  1 
year,  the  number  of  welfare  cases  and 
the  number  of  people  on  relief  in  the 
District  have  increased  by  15  percent 
over  last  year.  Over  88  percent  of  the 
people  on  relief  today  have  been  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  District  since  before  1950. 
At  least  24  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  on  welfare  today  were  born  in  the 
District.  There  is  no  influx  into  the  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wel¬ 
fare.  If  one  is  interested  in  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  length  of  and  the  number 
of  cases  receiving  assistance,  I  refer  you 
to  page  37  of  this  year’s  hearings.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  despite  the 
increase  of  the  caseloads,  the  increasing 
numbers  of  dependent  children,  and  the 
increasing  welfare  budget  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  has  several  impor¬ 
tant  rehabilitation  programs  which  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  wel¬ 
fare  cases  and  which  programs  are  prov¬ 
ing  effective.  Last  year  at  least  7,500 
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people  went  off  welfare  by  finding  em¬ 
ployment  and  many  are  being  rehabili¬ 
tated  so  as  to  provide  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  commend  the  Department 
for  its  work  in  the  maternity  home  care 
program  and  the  residential  training 
center.  They  are  steps  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  and  constructive. 

In  digression,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the 
Republican  legislature,  is  considering  a 
1-year  residency  law  under  the  notion 
that  the  welfare  cases  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  and  drastically  reduced  and  that 
they  could  save  money.  If  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  any 
criterion,  the  New  York  State  Governor, 
Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  despite  his 
knowledge  and  familiarity  with  money 
and  gold,  will  find  the  anticipated  sav¬ 
ings  of  money  to  be  “fool’s  gold.” 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

There  is  one  final  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  It  is  believed  that  in  some 
quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  is  rampant  and  uncontrolled  and 
on  the  increase  everywhere.  Pursuant 
to  my  inquiry,  the  chief  of  police,  Mr. 
Robert  Murray,  broke  down  the  number 
of  aggravated  crimes  according  to  area 
and  these  show  that  in  three  of  the  pre¬ 
cincts,  crime  has  fallen  off  substantially, 
but  in  the  outlaying  districts  in  the 
northeast  section,  crime  has  been  on  the 
increase.  I  wish  to  commend  the  chief 
of  police,  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  members 
of  the  police  department  for  their  won¬ 
derful  work  in  solving  crimes,  and  can 
state  without  fear  of  successful  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  District  posses  one  of 
the  finest  police  forces  in  the  country. 

For  the  operation  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  we  recommended  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $23,217,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1,081,000  above  the  1960  fiscal  year 
appropriation.  Criticism  is  unjustifiably 
being  raised  against  this  appropriation 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadequate. 
The  District  Commissioners  requested 
appropriations  for  150  additional  police¬ 
men.  We  allowed  them  sufficient  funds 
for  50  additional  policemen,  but  believe 
that  they  can  obtain  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  150  by  doing  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do  last  year  and  they  should 
not  delay  in  carrying  out  what  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  in  former  appropriations. 
Last  year  they  were  allowed  100  police¬ 
men.  As  of  February  1  of  this  year,  only 
1  week  ago,  the  department  still  had  74 
vacancies.  In  addition,  their  requests 
to  obtain  civilian  help  to  check  parking 
meters  under  the  parking  meter  attend¬ 
ant  program  will  release  16  police  officers 
for  actual  police  work  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  three  police  officers  in  the  public 
vehicles  unit  and  release  three  police 
officers  to  the  foot  patrol  force  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Thus  the  author¬ 
ized  strength  of  the  police  department 
has  been  met.  The  hearings  will  defi¬ 
nitely  disclose  that  since  the  Mallory  de¬ 
cision,  the  solution  of  crime  has  been 
increased  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


This  will  be  found  on  pages  619  and  620 
of  the  hearings.  The  crime  rate  has 
fallen  from  a  high  of  22,848  in  1948  to 
17,515  in  1959,  although  it  increased 
slightly  over  last  year. 

In  my  opinion,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  done  a  yeoman  job  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  have  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
In  our  desire  to  have  an  early  adjourn¬ 
ment,  no  time  was  wasted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  If  there  is  any  criticism  as  to 
the  shortcomings  and  inadequacies,  I 
can  only  say  that  reasonable  men  differ 
as  to  what  is  reasonable.  This  appro¬ 
priation  bill  is  fair  and  adequate  and 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Earlier  the  gentleman 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  solve  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Now,  my  question  is  this: 
I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  home  rule  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  would  aid  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  letting 
them  solve  their  own  problems  and  tak¬ 
ing  this  burden  off  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Before  I  answer 
your  question  specifically  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  signed  the  home-rule  peti¬ 
tion.  In  my  opinion  I  do  not  believe  that 
home  rule  would  solve  their  problems.  I 
believe  that  they  would  be  losing  cer¬ 
tain  benefits.  I  do  believe  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  no 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  our  country 
should  be  disenfranchised,  but  specifi¬ 
cally  answering  your  question,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  solve  their .  problems. 
Home  rule  would  create  problems  which 
are  insoluble  without  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  mentioned  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  in  connection  with  the  residency 
law.  The  gentleman  is  aware  that  the 
Governor  is  opposed  to  the  residency  re¬ 
quirement. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  In  the  past  he  has  said  he  is 
opposed  to  the  requirement  of  a  1-year 
residency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  feeling  in  the  State 
legislature  that  with  his  support  they 
are  going  to  recommend  and  pass  a  1- 
y ear’s  residency  law.  I  think  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating,  and 
if  a  bill  is  passed  and  he  signs  it,  he 
will  be  for  the  1-year  residency  law  and 
if  he  vetoes  it  his  position  will  be  clear. 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  „ 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt 
sure  that  someone  today  would  fire  up 
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the  old  smokescreen  about  cutting  off  the 
Federal  payment  if  the  District  is  given 
home  rule.  So  I  armed  myself  with  a 
few  facts  and  figures. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  reasons  for 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
have  not  a  thing  to  do  with  its  form  of 
government.  We  pay  for  services  re¬ 
ceived — we  pay  a  lot  less  than  the  value 
of  what  we  receive  but  that  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved.  We  receive  those  services 
whether  the  District  is  governed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  or  Commissioners,  or  a  locally 
elected  government,  or  by  a  dozen  or  so 
Congressmen  on  two  committees. 

How  much  we  should  pay  is  a  matter 
in  some  dispute.  Some  think  we  should 
pay  a  full,  in-lieu-of-tax  payment  for 
the  Federal  Government — estimated  at 
over  $60  million.  Some  say  we  should 
pay  at  least  the  full  amount  we  have 
authorized — $32  million  a  year,  I  believe. 
Some  say  we  should  not  pay  anything, 
especially  if  the  people  are  allowed  to 
vote.  We  should  make  them  pay  for 
their  vote  by  giving  the  Government  a 
free  ride  in  Washington.  In  fact,  we 
now  pay  about  a  third  or  a  little 
more  of  a  full  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  government.  We  do  not  let  them 
vote,  but  then  we  do  not  make  them 
completely  support  us. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  with  the 
new  tax  rates  proposed  this  year,  the 
people  of  Washington  will  be  among  the 
most  heavily  taxed  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  as  testimony  in  the  hearings 
showed.  The  fact  is,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  paid  a  steadily  declining 
share  of  the  cost  of  District  government, 
going  from  a  50-50  share  as  late  as  1920 
to  12  percent  last  year. 

I  recall  last  year  that  some  Members 
got  up  here  during  the  appropriations 
debate  to  say  that  Washington  would  get 
no  Federal  payment  if  their  right  to  vote 
is  restored.  These  Members  have  a  right 
to  their  opinion,  even  though  I  disagree. 
But  neither  they  nor  I,  alone,  can  settle 
that  question.  Whether  the  District  has 
self-government  or  not,  the  Federal  pay- 
many  and  the  size  of  the  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  decided  as  they  always  have 
been — by  majority  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  President  concurring. 
The  decision  does  not  depend  and  will 
not  depend  on  the  opinion  of  any  one 
Congressman  or  any  small  group  of  Con¬ 
gressmen.  It  will  depend  on  our  con¬ 
sciences  and  sense  of  fairness  and  our 
readiness  to  face  up  to  our  responsibility 
to  bear  the  Government’s  share  of  the 
cost  of  running  the  District.  I  would 
hope  that,  when  the  District  has  self- 
government,  and  so  has  real  locally 
chosen  leaders,  speaking  with  the  force 
and  support  of  the  community  behind 
them,  we  would  listen  a  little  better  and 
come  closer  to  paying  our  fair  share. 
But  even  that  is  a  guess.  The  only  thing 
that  is  certain  is  that  the  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  in  no  way  depends  on  what  kind 
of  government  the  District  has. 
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A  comparison  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  shares  of  the  total  District  of  Columbia 
budget  since  fiscal  year  1955  ( prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress) 


TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  FISCAL  YEARS  1956-60 


Fiscal  year 

Authorized  as  Federal  contribution 
(Public  Law  85-451) 

Appropriated 
as  Federal 
contribution 

Total  ap¬ 
propriations 
(Federal 
plus  District 
of  Columbia) 

Federal 
contribution 
as  a  percent 
of  total  ap¬ 
propriations 

1955 . . . 

$21,000,000  ($12,000,000  plus  $9,000,000) 

$21,  890,  000 
19,  892,  700 
22,  558,  650 
22,  504,  450 
27,  860,  600 
27,  218,  000 

$171,936,113 
179,194,592 
200,  461,  989 
203,303, 385 
218,  592, 675 
241,  289,  076 

12.7 
11. 1 
11.3 
11.1 
12.7 
11.3 

1955 _ _ 

$21,000,000  ($12,000,000  plus  $9,000,000) 

$24,000,000  ($12,000,000  plus  $12  000  0001 

1958.  _ _ _ 

$24,000,000  ($12,000,000  plus  $12, ’666,666$. 

1959 . . 

$32,000,000  ($12,000,000  plus  $21  000  0001 

I960, . . . 

$33,000,000  ($12,000,000  Dlus  $21,000,000) 

Source:  District  of  Columbia  Budget  Office;  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  annual  volumes  for  the  fiscal 
rears  1957  through  1961.  Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office;  Public  Law  85-451. 


Although  a  controversy  currently  ex¬ 
ists  as  to  the  formula  best  suited  for 
determining  what  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  should  rightfully  be,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  has  hovered  at  an  historically  low 
point  in  recent  years. 

From  1879  through  1920  the  Federal 
payment  was  50  percent  of  the  general 
fund  appropriation;  that  is,  of  each  dol¬ 
lar  appropriated  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  the  District,  the  local  taxpayer  paid 
50  cents  with  the  remaining  50  cents 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  1921  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  discontinued  its  practice  of  pay¬ 
ing  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  that 
time,  the  percentage  of  costs  borne  by 
the  United  States  has  fluctuated  from  a 
high  of  39.5  percent  of  general  fund  ap¬ 
propriations  in  1924  to  a  low  of  8.5  per¬ 
cent  in  1954.  Since  1956,  the  Federal 
payment  has  been  only  slightly  over  12 
percent.  The  newly  increased  author¬ 
ization — Public  Law  85-451 — provides  for 
an  annual  payment  of  $32  million,  which 
is  approximately  13  percent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1961. 

Yet,  if  anything,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  obligation  has  increased  in  recent 
years — a  fact  which  ought  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Federal  contribution.  Further¬ 
more,  each  year  Congress  makes  it 
harder  and  harder  for  the  District  to 
make  ends  meet  on  its  own. 

Illustrative  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
District’s  revenues  are  limited  through 
its  role  as  the  Federal  City,  are: 

First.  The  city  was  established  and 
developed  to  serve  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  its  Capital.  It  does  not  have 
and  probably  never  will  have  inde¬ 
pendent  basic  industries  that  would  sup¬ 
port  it.  The  Federal  Government  is 
actually  the  major  industry  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Federal  Government  deprives  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  major  sources  of  tax  revenue 
that  are  paid  by  the  principal  employers 
and  land  users  in  other  cities.  Recent 
studies  show  that  a  cross-section  of  the 
Nation’s  largest  corporations  pay  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  in  State  and  local  taxes 
for  every  $20  spent  for  salaries.  If  the 
same  ratio  were  applied  to  the  annual 
Federal  payroll  of  more  than  $1,250  mil¬ 
lion  in  Washington,  and  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  pay  to  the  District 
the  amount  which  a  private  employer  of 
comparable  size  would  pay  in  State  and 


local  taxes,  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  would  approximate  $62.5 
million. 

Second.  Washington  attracts  tax- 
exempt  activities  such  as  foreign  agen¬ 
cies,  patriotic  organizations,  and  others, 
because  it  is  the  Capital  City.  Each 
year  more  property  is  taken  off  the  tax 
rolls.  Property  with  an  assessed  value 
of  $81  million  has  been  taken  off  in 
the  last  3  years,  making  the  total  $275.3 
million  now  exempt. 

Third.  Building  height  limitations  are 
set  to  prevent  any  commercial  structure 
from  overshadowing  Federal  structures, 
which  precludes  the  skyscrapers  common 
to  large  cities.  This  limitation  holds 
down  realty  values  and,  as  a  result,  tax 
revenues.  For  example,  Chicago  in  its 
central  business  district  has  an  employ¬ 
ment  density  of  about  160  thousand  per¬ 
sons  per  square  mile  contrasted  with 
90,000  in  Washington. 

Fourth.  Many  local  residents  maintain 
their  legal  domiciles  elsewhere  and  are 
thereby  exempt  from  payment  of  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  income  tax.  Also 
among  District  residents  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  persons  in  the  military 
service  who  are.  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  income,  tax  under  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Fifth.  Many  cities  extend  their  boun¬ 
daries  to  include  growing  suburbs.  This 
obviously  is  not  possible  here,  but  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pertinent  to  the  city’s  problem 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  post 
war  years  the  income  of  District  resi¬ 
dents  is  not  increasing  at  the  rate  of  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  per  household  in  1947  and 
1958  compares  as  follows: 


Percent- 

1947 

1958 

age 

increase 

District  of  Columbia _ 

Suburban  areas _ 

$3,836 

4,639 

$5, 660 
7,940 

47.5 

71.2 

Source:  1947  data,  U.S.  Census  Bureau;  1958  data, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  (Dr.  J.  P.  Picard). 


INCREASED  COSTS 

In  the  matter  of  expenses,  the  District 
incurs  increased  costs  over  and  above 
those  incurred  by  an  ordinary  city  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  Nation’s  Capital.  Some 
examples  of  these  increases  follow: 

First.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission  and 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
require  that  most  public  works  structures 
be  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  master  plan  for  the  Capital  City. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  structure  of  the 
new  Constitution  Avenue  Bridge  will  cost 
$2.5  million  or  33  percent  extra,  because 
of  this.  The  Municipal  Center  is  also  an 
illustration  of  fine  monumental  con¬ 
struction  consistent  with  such  concepts. 
Furthermore,  the  delay  in  receiving  con¬ 
currence  of  other  agencies  frequently 
defers  construction  which  results  in  con¬ 
siderable  additional  cost. 

Second.  The  federally  conceived  plan 
of  the  city  calls  for  wide,  beautiful,  tree- 
lined  streets  such  as  few  other  major 
cities  enjoy.  Planting  and  maintaining 
these  trees  is  costing  over  $56,000  this 
year,  and  further- increases  are  in  sight. 
Wide  streets  also  mean  additional  paving 
costs. 

Third.  An  unusually  fine  federally  op¬ 
erated  zoo  is  wholly  paid  for  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  cost  this  year  is 
approximately  $1.3  million. 

Fourth.  The  National  Park  Service  re¬ 
ceives  more  than  $3  million  each  year 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  primarily 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
federally  owned  and  controlled  parks  in 
the  city.  Of  this  amount,  the  District 
pays  approximately  $600,000  per  year  to 
support  the  Park  Police.  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  park  land  and  more  park 
expenditures  than  are  customary  in 
comparable  cities. 

Fifth.  The  District  has  unique  Federal 
legislation  which  frequently  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
city.  For  instance,  under  Public  Law 
648,  79th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  is  required  to  share  the  cost  of  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  for  the  construction  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  center  and  other  hospitals.  The 
potential  liability  for  these  purposes  is 
$19.6  million.  It  is  estimated  that  30 
percent  of  the  patients  treated  at  these 
hospitals  are  non-District  residents. 

Sixth.  Because  of  Federal  expansion 
in  the  area,  Washington  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  encircled  by  a  thickly  settled  area 
that  is  more  populous  than  the  city  itself, 
and  which  requires  the  construction  of 
expensive  arterial  highways  to  enable 
suburban  population  to  move  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  fact  that  two  rivers 
have  to  be  crossed  by  much  of  this  traffic 
requires  the  construction  of  very  costly 
bridges. 

The  District,  more  so  than  other  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  renders  numerous  services  to 
nonresidents.  Faced  with  a  somewhat 
similar  situation,  some  cities  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  payroll  or  earnings  tax  ap¬ 
plicable  to  residents  and  nonresidents 
alike.  The  imposition  of  such  a  tax  in 
the  District  would,  however,  further  in¬ 
crease  the  already  heavy  tax  burden 
since  District  residents  would  pay  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  bill  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 

Recreation  Department,  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  recreation  facilities  in  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  $2,855,600. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
in  order  to  get  accurate  information,  if 
I  can,  concerning  the  number  that  we 
are  actually  supporting  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  foi'ce.  A  reading  of  the 
committee  report  on  page  6  shows  that 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $23,217,000,  which  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $583,000  below  the  estimate;  and 
I  find  furthermore  the  explanation 
given  that  the  reason  for  this  cut  appar¬ 
ently  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  78  unfilled  vacancies  out  of 
the  100  additional  positions  which  were 
authorized  last  year.  The  report  further 
states  that  the  committee  recommends 
funds  to  allow  an  increase  of  50  officers, 
which  will  provide  a  total  authorized 
force  of  2,658  men.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  approved  the  request  to 
establish  a  civilian  parking  meter  at¬ 
tendant  program  and  the  replacement 
of  three  police  officers  in  the  public  ve¬ 
hicles  unit  with  civilian  employees.  The 
approval  of  these  two  latter  requests 
would  permit  the  reassignment  of  19 
police  officers  to  the  foot  patrol  force. 

Well,  I  tried  to  do  a  little  arithmetic, 
Mr.  Chairman;  and  because  of  my  great 
interest  in  obtaining  some  safety  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  at  night  and  at 
dusk  and  perhaps  even  in  the  daytimes, 
certainly,  when  protection  should  be  giv¬ 
en,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
whether  the  reassignment  of  the  19  police 
officers  and  the  assignment  of  civilian 
parking  meter  attendants  plus  the  50  of¬ 
ficers  allowed  are  in  addition  to  the  78 
vacancies  that  were  not  filled  last  year. 
Is  money  contained  in  this  bill  also  for 
filling  in  fiscal  year  1961,  these  78  va¬ 
cancies? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  In  answer  to  the  gen¬ 
tle  lady’s  question,  there  is  money  in  the 
bill  for  2,658  police  officers.  The  civilian 
parking  meter  attendant  program  and 
the  replacement  of  three  officers  with 
civilians  in  the  public  vehicles  unit  will 
permit  the  reassignment  of  19  officers  to 
the  foot  patrol  force.  Those  19  positions 
are  included  within  the  2,658-man  force 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  My  specific  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this :  Is  the  money  still 
allowed  to  fill  the  78  positions  that  were 
left  unfilled  last  year? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  answer  is  yes. 
As  you  know,  the  Department  utilized  the 
funds  provided  for  the  vacant  positions 
by  working  policemen  on  their  day  off, 
on  a  voluntary  basis  of  course,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  gentlelady  was  here  when  I 
made  my  opening  statement? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  was  here  for  part 
of  the  gentleman’s  remarks,  but  wish 
further  specific  information. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  said  this  department 
of  the  District  government  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  every  other  agency 
of  the  Government  from  now  on  when 
they  request  funds  for  an  increased  force 
and  still  have  vacant  positions. 


Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  may  presume,  of 
course,  that  the  subcommittee  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Police  Department  that 
the  members  wanted  full  service  and 
protection  to  the  average  citizen  at  all 
times? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes.  We  really  do  not 
think  there  is  quite  the  crime  wave  here 
that  the  newspapers  indicate.  As  soon 
as  anything  happens  here,  they  need  150 
new  men. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  much  grati¬ 
fied  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  there  is  not  a  crime  wave,  because 
the  newspapers  seem  to  give  great  space 
to  it.  I  find  in  my  own  territory  that 
people  are  beginning  to  hesitate  to  come 
here  without  additional  protection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  hope  that  the  gentle¬ 
lady  does  not  believe  that,  any  more  than 
the  things  that  the  newspapers  have  said 
about  me. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  but  pleasant  words  spoken  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10,  line  4: 

“ADDITIONAL  MUNICIPAL  SERVICES,  INAUGURAL 
CEREMONIES 

“Metropolitan  Police  (additional  municipal 
services,  inaugural  ceremonies),  including 
payment  at  basic  salary  rates  for  services 
performed  by  officers  and  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  in  excess  of  the 
regular  tours  of  duty  (but  not  to. exceed  a 
total  of  sixteen  hours  overtime  pay  to  any 
individual  officer  or  member  performing  serv¬ 
ice  within  such  period)  with  such  overtime 
earned  by  firemen  chargeable  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Fire 
Department,  $200,000.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  question  concerning  the 
appropriation  for  the  forthcoming  in¬ 
augural  ceremonies.  I  assume  that  is 
what  this  item  refers  to  on  page  10  of  the 
bill.  How  much  is  proposed  to  be  spent 
for  the  inauguration  next  year? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  is  $200,000  in 
the  bill  which  is  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia’s  share.  We  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Federal  cost.  It  is  a 
peculiar  thing  that  everybody  on  the 
committee,  from  both  parties,  seems  to 
think  that  his  party  is  going  to  win. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  passing  on 
who  is  going  to  win  or  who  is  not  going 
to  win. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  mention  that  only 
to  show  how  easy  it  was  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  approve  this  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
these  days  about  economy  and  austerity. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  idea  how  much  is  going  to  be 
spent  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
connection  with  the  inaugural. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  amount  is  $200,- 

000. 


February  8 

Mr.  GROSS.  $200,000;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes.  As  you  know,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimate  was  funds  for 
hiring  out-of-town  policemen,  but  we 
eliminated  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  saying? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  were  funds  in 
the  estimate  for  the  hiring  of  out-of¬ 
town  policemen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  they  wanted  to  permit  practically 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  hire  a 
policeman? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  They  did,  but  they  did 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
That  is  some  saving,  anyway. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  $200,000  item 
is  in  addition  to  the  money  that  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  inauguration  at  the 
Capitol,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  money  will  be  in 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  proceedings  over 
here? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  starts  out  with 
$200,000  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes,  and  this  item  is 
unanimously  supported  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
plush  inauguration,  aren’t  we? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill.) 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re¬ 
port  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10233)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 

passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
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committee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  may  have 
permission  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
the  session  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  439  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9331)  to  increase  the  authorized  maximum 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1960  and 
1961  under  the  special  milk  program  for 
children.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Budge];  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  439 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9331,  to  increase  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
use  of  an  additional  $4  million  in  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  special  school  milk  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  an  additional 
$1  million  in  CCC  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  This  will 
bring  the  authorized  use  of  such  funds 
for  the  special  school  milk  program  up 
to  $85  million  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years.  In  addition,  the  bill  as  amended 
will  authorize  appropriation  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1961  of  up  to  $15  million  over 
and  above  the  amount  available  from 
CCC. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  which  down  through  the  years 
have  been  charged  to  the  agricultural 
programs  of  the  Nation  rather  than 
bearing  some  relationship  to  other  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  and  other  programs 
relate. 

The  committee  report  on  page  4  has  a 
very  excellent  statement,  which  is  as 
follows : 


Multiple  Benefit  Programs  Charged  to 
Agriculture 

The  school  milk  program  Is  typical  of 
many  programs  which,  in  the  public  mind, 
are  charged  to  the  farmer  and  to  farm  pro¬ 
grams  although  they  are  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  for  the  protection  of  consumers,  or  of  a 
kind  conferring  multiple  benefits  on  the 
Nation  at  large.  Other  programs  in  this 
category  are  the  school  lunch  program,  meat 
and  poultry  inspection,  food  donation  pro¬ 
grams,  and  surplus  disposal  as  a  part  of  our 
foreign  relations  or  mutual  defense  programs. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Budget  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  shows  a  general  breakdown  between 
those  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  which  might  properly  be  charged 
to  the  farm  program  and  those  which  should 
properly  be  charged  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  assistance 
given  the  fanner  has  been  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  the  tabulation  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  certainly 
bears  this  out. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  committee  setting  forth  this 
statement  in  its  report,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  there  may  be  in¬ 
serted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
chart  which  is  referred  to  in  the  report, 
and  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  on  page  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  chart  referred  to  is  ai  follows: 


PROGRAMS  FOR  MULTIPLE  BENEFITS  AND  NOT  DIRECTLY 
CHARGEABLE  TO  THE  FARMER 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


1960 

1961 

Programs  having  foreign  relations  and 

defense  aspects  including  Public 
Law  480.  _  . 

1,490 

1,  508 

Food  distribution  programs  including 

commodity  purchases  under  the 
program  for  removal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  school  lunch, 

and  school  milk. . 

342 

342 

Investment  in  REA  and  FHA  loans 

which  are  subject  to  repayment _ 

Long-range  programs  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  research,  meat  inspection, 
diseases  and  pest  control,  education, 
market  development  and  services, 
protection  of  soil  and  water  resources 
and  forest  and  public  land  manage- 

576 

548 

ment . 

676 

733 

•Total . 

3,084 

3,131 

PROGRAMS  PREDOMINATELY  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  FARMER 


Agricultural  conservation  program _ 

Soil  bank  programs: 

Acreage  reserve  program . . 

Conservation  reserve  program . 

CCC  price  support,  supply,  and  re¬ 
lated  programs,  and  National  Wool 
Act  and  acreage  allotments  and 

marketing  quotas . 

Sugar  Act  program . 

Total . ; . 

Grand  total _ 


244  233 

5  . . 

365  394 


1, 934 
74 

2,622 

5,706 


2,  365 
78 

3,070 

6,201 


Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  interest  in  the  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  amount  of  milk 
available  to  children  particularly.  I  am 
speaking  now  particularly  of  the  hot 


lunch  program  in  our  schools.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  committee  for  reporting  out 
legislation  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is 
commendable  and  it  will  be  quite  help- 
f.ul  in  relieving  the  situation  in  certain 
soft  spots  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9331)  to  increase  the 
authorized  maximum  expenditure  for 
the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  under  the 
special  milk  program  for  children. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9331,  with 
Mr.  Patman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hoeven]  will,  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  John¬ 
son],  who  is  also  chairman  of  our  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Dairy  Products. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mi*. 
Chairman,  today  we  are  considering' my 
bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  children’s  milk  program 
for  fiscal  1960  and  1961  so  the  program 
will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
school  enrollment  and  increased  school 
participation. 

As  reported  out  by  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  amount  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
the  program  during  fiscal  1960  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $81  million  to  $85  million. 
For  fiscal  1961,  the  authorization  of  CCC 
funds  would  be  raised  from  $84  million  to 
$85  million,  and  an  additional  $15  mil¬ 
lion  could  be  made  available  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  a  direct  appropriation. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  legislation  is  necessary.  On 
November  11,  1959,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  reimbursement  rate  of  schools  un¬ 
der  the  children’s  milk  program  will  be 
cut  by  half  a  cent  per  half  pint  of  milk 
on  March  1  of  this  year.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  started  in  1954,  schools  under 
the  type  A  national  school  lunch  program 
have  received  a  maximum  of  4  cents  per 
half  pint  for  milk  which  is  served  as  a 
separately  priced  item.  In  schools  and 
child-care  institutions  serving  just  the 
milk,  the  maximum  reimbursement  rate 
is  3  cents  per  half  pint. 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  hear  of  the 
coming  cut  in  the  reimbursement  rate, 
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and  when  I  returned  to  Washington  in 
December,  I  immediately  looked  into  the 
reasons  behind  the  USDA’s  announce¬ 
ment.  I  learned  that  the  children’s  milk 
program  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
the  $81  million  authorized  for  fiscal  1960 
and  the  $84  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
1961  will  not  cover  the  expanding  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  present  reimbursement  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  6  years  the 
children’s  milk  program  has  been  in 
operation,  it  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  worth.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  some 
2.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  were  con-*- 
sumed  by  children  under  the  program. 
The  number  of  participating  schools, 
child-care  institutions  and  summer 
camps  climbed  to  an  all-time  high  of 
more  than  81,500  during  the  same  period. 
This  figure  is  better  than  5,000  higher 
than  the  1958  total  of  participating 
organizations. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the 
program  is  continuing  to  expand.  For 
instance,  the  State  of  Utah  needs  26.5 
percent  more  money  to  carry  on  its  ex¬ 
panded  children’s  milk  program  this 
year  than  was  needed  last  year.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  current  school  year  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  83,300  schools  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  and  that  they 
will  use  better  than  2.3  billion  half  pints 
of  milk. 

However,  as  successful  as  the  program 
has  been,  just  a  little  over  one-half  of 
the  Nation’s  schoolchildren  are  now 
drinking  milk  in  school.  Nutritionists 
agree  that  milk  is  nature’s  most  nearly 
perfect  food.  I  feel  it  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  children  of  our  country  to 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome, 
nutritious  milk. 

This  can  hardly  be  accomplished  un¬ 
less  sufficient  funds  are  made  available 
so  the  children’s  milk  program  can  keep 
up  with  rising  school  enrollment  as  well 
as  encourage  additional  schools  to  join 
this  worthwhile  program.  For  a  school 
which  is  thinking  of  taking  part  in  the 
program,  nothing  could  be  more  dis¬ 
couraging  than  the  fear  that  the  funds 
for  the  program  might  run  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year — or  the  fear 
that  the  reimbursement  rate  to  the 
schools  might  be  sliced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  announced  cut 
in  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate  to 
schools  is  allowed  to  go  through,  nat- 
ually  the  price  of  school  milk  will  go 
up.  And  if  the  students  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  milk,  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
crease  in  milk  consumption  in  the 
schools,  particularly  among  children 
from  low-income  families.  These  are 
the  youngsters  who  need  the  milk  the 
most,  because  they  very  likely  are  not 
getting  enough  milk  at  home. 

The  direct  relationship  between  the 
price  the  children  pay  for  milk  and  the 
amount  they  drink  has  been  proven  by 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  USD  A  news  story  entitled  “Special 
Milk  Program  Continues  To  Increase 
Children’s  Milk  Consumption.”  It  was 
released  to  the  press  on  January  5,  1960, 
and  the  paragraph  on  the  correlation 
between  milk  price  and  milk  consump¬ 
tion  reads  as  follows : 

Schools,  nursery  schools,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps  and  other  child-care 


Institutions  have  found  that  children  want 
to  drink  more  milk.  The  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  found  to  serve  milk  at  additional  times 
during  the  day,  the  more  milk  the  young¬ 
sters  will  drink.  The  opportunity  to  make 
milk  available  to  them  at  a  special  price — • 
lower  than  they  would  ordinarily  pay- 
through  operation  of  the  Special  Milk  Pro¬ 
gram  has  resulted  in  substantial  extra  sales 
and  increased  consumption  by  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
I  introduced  my  bill  to  raise  the  author¬ 
ization  for  the  children’s  milk  program 
for  fiscal  I960  and  1961.  I  was  pleased 
that  16  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  by 
introducing  this  legislation.  On  the  Sen¬ 
ate  side,  a  similar  measure  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  had  hearings. 

When  hearings  were  held  last  year  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
children’s  milk  program,  Department  of 
Agriculture  policymakers  testified  in 
favor  of  holding  back  the  program.  To 
use  their  own  words,  they  wanted  to 
“stablize  the  program”  by  keeping  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  level  of  $75  million  a 
year. 

Such  action  would  not  result  in  a 
stabilization  of  the  program.  Rather, 
it  would  mean  a  gradual  diminishing  of 
the  program,  since  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  and  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  continues  to  increase. 
Any  program  such  as  the  children’s  milk 
program  cannot  stand  still.  It  either 
advances  or  it  starts  down  hill. 

However,  when  hearings  were  held 
January  20  before  the  House  Dairy  Sub¬ 
committee,  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
versed  its  previous  stand.  At  those  hear¬ 
ings,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clarence  Miller  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  cut  the  present  reim¬ 
bursement  rate  to  schools  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year  and  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  in  favor  of  the  current  bills  to 
increase  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  the  children’s  milk  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  I  introduced 
would  have  authorized  the  use  of  an 
additional  $4  million  in  CCC  funds  for 
the  children’s  milk  program  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  and  an  additional  $6 
million  for  fiscal  1961,  making  a  total 
authorization  of  $85  million  for  fiscal 
1960  and  $90  million  for  fiscal  1961.  The 
committee  amendment  reduces  the  au¬ 
thorized  use  of  CCC  funds  for  the  1961 
program  to  $85  million  but  provides  that 
additional  funds  up  to  $15  million  may 
be  appropriated  if  needed  for  1961. 

This  amendment  has  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  as  it  is  a  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  taking  the  children’s  milk 
program  out  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  where  it  no  longer  belongs.  When 
the  children’s  milk  program  was  first 
authorized  in  the  Agricultual  Act  of  1954, 
the  program  was  viewed  as  an  outright 
price  support  measure.  It  has  served 
that  purpose  well,  utilizing  surplus  milk 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be 
acquired  by  the  CCC  in  the  form  of  sur¬ 
plus  butter,  cheese,  or  dried  milk. 

However,  during  the  6  years  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  milk  program  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  it  has  taken  on  a  broader  meaning. 
It  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  by 
parents,  school  officials,  and  nutritionists 
and  is  now  regarded  as  a  program  de- 
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voted  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation’s 
schoolchildren  rather  than  as  a  program 
operated  solely  for  price  support  pur¬ 
poses. 

Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  program  during  the 
current  year,  at  a  time  when  the  general 
level  of  milk  prices  is  above  the  support 
level  and  when  there  is  less  demand  or 
need  for  expansion  of  the  program  in  the 
interest  of  supporting  the  price  of  milk. 
This  continuing  growth  of  the  children’s 
milk  program  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  public  demand  for  and  acceptance  of 
a  child  health  and  nutrition  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program  to  the  taxpayers.  Professional 
critics  of  agriculture  continue  to  harp 
on  the  misconception  that  farmers  alone 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  money  which  is 
spent  on  the  farm  program. 

The  children’s  milk  program  is  typical 
of  the  many  programs  that  are  charged 
in  the  public  mind  to  the  farmer  al¬ 
though  they  are  programs  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  for  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers,  or  of  the  type  that  confer  mul¬ 
tiple  benefits  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Other  programs  in  this  category  are  the 
school  lunch  program,  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  food  donation  programs,  and 
surplus  commodity  disposal  as  part  of 
our  foreign  relations  or  mutual  defense 


programs. 

My  colleague,  Congressman  Fred  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Minnesota,  has  made  a  very 
illuminating  breakdown  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  budget  for  fiscal 
1959.  He  has  found  that  of  the  $7,341 
million  appropriated  that  year  in  the 
name  of  the  farmers,  only  $2,212  million 
went  for  programs  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  farmers.  The  remaining  $5,129  mil¬ 
lion  was  used  for  multipurpose  programs 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  children’s  milk  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  general  welfare  program  and 
no  longer  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  price  support  program.  Later  in 
this  session,  I  intend  to  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  provide  that  funds  for 
the  children’s  milk  program  for  1962  and 
1963  come  from  general  appropriations 
rather  than  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Meanwhile,  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  pass  the  bill  before  them  now 
in  order  that  the  program  will  not  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  a  cut  in  the  reimbursement 


rate  on  March  1. 

Special  milk  program.  Federal  expenditures, 
fiscal  year  1959 


Alabama _ 

Alaska _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky  _ 

Louisiana  _ 

Maine _ 


$1,  105,  758 
18,  699 
450,  381 
'  664,  537 
7,  224,  585 , 
590,  597 
835,  412 
203, 819 
371,335 
1,  288,  667 
983,  115 
172,449 
185,  095 
5,  550,  581 
1,  741,  516 
1,  603,  160 
811, 230 
1,  244,  629 
463,  837 
318,  026 
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Special  milk  program,  Federal  expenditures, 
fiscal  year  1959 — Continued 


Maryland _ $1,  505,  250 

Massachusetts  _  2,801,086 

Michigan _  4,  372,  076 

Minnesota  _  2, 098, 955 

Mississippi  _  1,  020, 115 

Missouri  _  1,  996,  946 

Montana _  141,938 

Nebraska _  445,  813 

Nevada _  74,  090 

New  Hampshire _  211,215 

New  Jersey _  1,  959,  694 

New  Mexico _ ! _  604,  062 

New  York _  8,  624,  513 

North  Carolina _  1,  320,  758 

North  Dakota _  259,  808 

Ohio -  4,  543,  129 

Oklahoma _ _ _  844,  441 

Oregon -  479,948 

Pennsylvania _  3,  509,  697 

Rhode  Island _  312,  110 

South  Carolina _  589,  202 

South  Dakota _  382,  509 

Tennessee _  1,  663,  469 

Texas  -  2,  373,  403 

Utah -  188,  467 

Vermont  _  148,  371 

Virginia - 1,473,631 

Washington  _  1,225,483 

West  Virginia _  398,  959 

Wisconsin _  2,  744,  890 

Wyoming -  142,  134 


Total - - -  74,284,590 


Special  Milk  Program 
Average  daily  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
September-Nov ember  fiscal  year  1960  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  in  fiscal  year 
1959  by  States 


State 

Fiscal 

year— 

Percent 

increase 

1959 

I960 

1960 

over 

1959 

Alabama _ 

$7,  054 

$7,  996 

13.4 

Alaska  _ 

107 

Arizona  . . . 

2,747 

3,  218 

17. 1 

Arkansas _ _ 

4, 154 

4, 193 

.9 

California _ 

41,  955 

45  9 32 

Q  5 

Colorado . 

3,  472 

3^  883 

11.  8 

Connecticut _ 

4,  771 

5,  455 

14.3 

Delaware _  _ 

1,137 

1,377 

21. 1 

District  of  Columbia _ 

2,064 

2,  276 

10.3 

Florida _ 

7.845 

8, 146 

3.8 

Georgia . . . 

6, 129 

6,  7G3 

10.3 

Hawaii _ _ 

1,062 

1, 148 

8. 1 

Idaho  . 

1,071 

1. 130 

5.5 

Illinois  1 _ 

31,  514 

33, 562 

6.5 

Indiana  . . 

10,  206 

11  457 

n  0 

Iowa . . 

9,219 

9,  909 

7.  5 

Kansas... . . . 

4,882 

5  302 

9  8 

Kentucky . 

7,  498 

7  708 

2  8 

Louisiana _ 

2, 949 

3,  361 

14.0 

Maine . 

1,845 

2,  054 

11.3 

Maryland . . 

8,508 

9, 145 

7.5 

Massachusetts _ 

16,246 

17, 137 

5.5 

Michigan . . 

24,935 

29, 197 

17. 1 

Minnesota . . . . 

12,926 

13,  778 

6.6 

Mississippi. . . 

6,175 

7, 143 

15.7 

Missouri.  . . . 

12, 284 

13,  543 

10.2 

Montana . . 

837 

892 

6.6 

Nebraska _ 

2,595 

2, 895 

11.6 

Nevada. . 

420 

484 

13.6 

New  Hampshire . 

1,237 

1,42.5 

15.2 

New  Jersey _ _ 

10,  582 

12, 947 

22.3 

New  Mexico _ 

3,  589 

3,912 

9.0 

New  York... _ 

47,  725 

51,688 

8.3 

North  Carolina _ 

8,060 

8,645 

7.3 

North  Dakota . . 

1,  500 

1,695 

13.0 

Ohio . . 

27,  051 

30,  687 

13.4 

Oklahoma . . . 

5, 188 

5,476 

5.6 

Oregon _ 

2,894 

3, 106 

7.3 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ 

19,  874 

22,357 

12.5 

Rhode  Island _ 

1,841 

2,100 

14.1 

South  Carolina _ 

3,596 

3,689 

2.6 

South  Dakota.. . 

2,304 

2,588 

12.3 

1  ennessee . 

9,  719 

9,739 

.2 

T  exas . . . 

14,  616 

15,  065 

3.1 

1  tah . . . 

1, 140 

1,442 

26.6 

\  ermont. . . 

865 

856 

-1.0 

Virginia . 

8,837 

9,318 

5.4 

W  ashington... 

7, 123 

7,  639 

7.2 

"  est  \  irginia . . 

2,459 

2,666 

8.4 

AN  i scon. sin . 

15,923 

17, 066 

7.2 

Wyoming _ 

886 

861 

-2.8 

Total . 

433,  682 

474, 269 

9.4 

1  Partly  estimated 


Special  Milk  Program 

Comparison  of  monthly  expenditures  fiscal  year  1959  with  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1960 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Month 

Fiscal  year  1959 

Fiscal  year  I960  with  no 
reduction  in  maximum 
rates  of  reimbursement 

Fiscal  year  1960  with  14-ccnt 
reduction  in  maximum 
rates  of  reimbursement 
effective  Mar.  1 

Monthly 

expenditures 

Average 

daily 

expenditures 

Monthly 

expenditures 

Average 

daily 

expenditures 

Monthly 

expenditures 

Average 

daily 

expenditures 

July . . . 

469 

657 

657 

August  _ 

478 

600 

GOO 

September _ _ 

7,  724 

413 

7,  729 

444 

7.  729 

444 

October. . . 

9.  626 

445 

10,  029 

490 

10,029 

490 

November . . 

7.  389 

440 

8,  601 

485 

8,  601 

485 

December . . 

6,  508 

425 

7,  192 

464 

7,  192 

464 

January.. . 

8.  099 

420 

8,  951 

459 

8,  951 

459 

February.. . . . . 

7,910 

41G 

8,782 

455 

8,  782 

455 

March . 

7,  761 

406 

8,  550 

443 

7, 156 

371 

April  . . . 

8,411 

401 

9,  329 

438 

7, 795 

366 

May . 

7,689 

403 

8.  492 

.440 

7,  158 

371 

June _ _ _ _ 

2,221 

220 

2,448 

240 

2,230 

219 

Total. . . . . 

74,  285 

413 

81,360 

452 

76,880 

427 

Total  including  ad- 

ministrative  - . . 

74,  897 

82, 018 

77,  538 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill.  Since 
its  enactment  in  1954,  the  special  milk 
program  has  been  of  tremendous  benefit 
both  to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Nation 
and  to  the  American  dairy  farmer.  In 
fiscal  1955,  the  first  year  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  operation,  there  were  some  41,000 
outlets  distributing  449  million  half  pints 
of  milk.  During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
fiscal  1959,  the  total  number  of  outlets 
has  almost  doubled  to  over  81,500  and 
the  consumption  of  nature’s  most  perfect 
food  has  risen  to  nearly  2.2  billion  half 
pints.  In  my  home  State  of  Iowa  alone 
the  number  of  schools,  summer  camps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  child-care  institu¬ 
tions  participating  in  this  valuable  pro¬ 
gram  was  2,222  in  November  1959.  The 
children  in  these  outlets  consumed  over 
16.5  million  half  pints  of  milk  during  the 
first  5  months  of  fiscal  1960.  The  most 
recent  figures  show  that  during  the  Sep- 
tember-November  period  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  1960,  there  was  a  7.5 
percent  increase  over  1959  in  the  average 
daily  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  This  worthwhile  program 
is  growing  and  should  be  continued. 

When  this  program  was  first  adopted 
in  the  83d  Congress,  its  primary  purpose 
was  the  stabilization  of  dairy  prices,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  reference 
from  our  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  Report  No.  1927,  83d  Congress: 

School  milk:  In  section  320,  the  commit¬ 
tee  also  provides  for  the  next  2  years  an 
entirely  new  and  extremely  beneficial  method 
of  supporting  dairy  prices  by  providing  for 
increased  fluid  milk  consumption  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under.  At  the  present  time,  the 
CCC  is  not  authorized  to  purchase  milk  and 
sell  it  to  schools  or  donate  it  for  school  lunch 
programs  and  similar  uses.  This  will  au¬ 
thorize  CCC  to  use  not  to  exceed  $50  million 
of  its  funds  for  such  disposal  activities 
during  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

In  1954  the  secondary  purpose  was  to 
raise  the  nutritional  level  of  schoolchil¬ 
dren’s  diets.  As  time  has  gone  by,  how¬ 


ever,  the  secondary  purpose  has  become 
more  and  more  important  to  the  point 
where  today  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
schoolchildren  is  of  equal  if  not  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  This  is  especially 
true  today  in  light  of  the  improved 
marketing  situation  for  dairying. 

While  the  actual  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  chargeable  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  consumers  may  be  debatable,  the 
fact  undeniably  remains  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  these  expenditures  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  direct  benefit  of  consumers. 
This  principle  is  equally  true  when  the 
overall  agricultural  picture  is  examined. 

Too  often  the  American  farmer  is  un¬ 
fairly  depicted  as  an  unworthy  recipient 
of  Federal  treasure.  We  who  are  close 
to  agriculture  know  that  this  is  just  not 
so.  The  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  both 
tried  to  present  the  facts  on  the  farm 
budget  clearly  and  honestly.  Many 
times  we  have  found  these  figures  dis¬ 
torted.  So  when  we  consider  the  school 
milk  program,  let  us  not  forget  the  many 
other  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  for  the  national 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  These  in¬ 
clude  USDA  expenditures  for  foreign  re¬ 
lations  and  defense  activities;  most  of 
Public  Law  480,  our  oversea  crop  dis¬ 
posal  law ;  food  distribution  programs  to 
needy  people — foreign  and  domestic — 
penal  welfare  institutions,  and  children 
under  the  school  lunch  program;  REA 
and  FHA  loans  which  are  ultimately  re¬ 
paid  by  farmers;  agricultural  research 
for  new  and  better  uses;  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  inspection,  Federal  grading,  animal 
disease  control,  insect  and  pest  control, 
education  and  information,  market  de¬ 
velopment  services,  protection  of  soil  and 
water  resources,  and  forest  and  public 
land  management.  All  these  programs 
benefit  the  whole  Nation  not  just  farm¬ 
ers,  but  they  are  charged  to  agriculture 
just  like  the  special  milk  program. 

H.R.  9331,  as  amended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  a  sound  bill  and  should  be  en¬ 
acted.  The  committee  bill  covers  2 
years,  fiscal  1960,  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  fiscal  1961,  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
For  fiscal  1960  the  bill  increases  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Secretary  to  impair 
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the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  by  an  additional  $4  million, 
thereby  providing  a  total  authorization 
of  $85  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  increase  will  be  ample  to  take  care 
of  all  forseeable  needs  in  the  present 
school  year  and  will  prevent  the  cut  of 
cne-half  cent  per  half  pint  in  Federal 
reimbursement  scheduled  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  March  1.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  1961,  that  there  will  be 
a  total  authorization  of  $100  million 
available  for  the  program.  There  will 
be  $85  million  available  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  exactly  the  same  as 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amounts  authorized  out  of 
CCC  funds  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  additional  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  this  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  program  on  its  current  level,  but 
not  to  exceed  $15  million. 

The  committee  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  and  represents  not  only  the 
continued  success  of  this  fine  program, 
but  it  also  reaffirms  a  principle  of  sound 
congressional  fiscal  management.  In 
addition  it  calls  for  a  little  more  public 
awareness  that  the  cost  of  the  school 
milk  program  is  properly  assignable  to 
consumers  as  well  as  to  farmers,  just  like 
so  many  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  top  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  explained  the  many  agencies 
which  receive  funds  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  bill  that  are  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
few  people  are  aware  of  that  fact. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  gentleman 
explain  that  even  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  is  charged  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  •  I  should  like  to  say 
further  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  bill  to  continue  furnishing  milk  to 
our  schoolchildren,  which  I  feel  is  justi¬ 
fied,  but  just  about  as  far  as  we  should 
or  dare  go  toward  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Jennings], 

(Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  wholeheartedly.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  introduced  a  companion  bill, 
H.R. 9486. 

It  appears  to  me  that  certainly  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  take  care 
of  our  milk  surpluses.  Not  only  do  we 
prevent  the  cost  of  processing,  storing, 
and  distribution,  but  it  also  provides 
opportunity  to  take  care  of  the  youth 
and  build  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Virginia  schools  have  participated 
widely  in  this  program,  the  State  last 
year  being  reimbursed  approximately 


$1,474,000  for  about  41.8  million  half 
pints  of  milk. 

According  to  official  figures,  Virginia 
participation  is  up  5.4  percent  in  this 
year  as  compared  to  last  year.  This 
clearly  illustrates  the  need  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  funds  to  be  provided  in  this  bill. 

As  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  school 
milk  program  in  every  respect,  I  urge  im¬ 
mediate  passage  of  H.R.  9331  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson],  and  re¬ 
ported  from  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson] 
who  introduced  and  is  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  House  today. 

Our  subcommittee  held  very  construc¬ 
tive  hearings.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  executive  session  relative  to 
this  bill  and  the  amendment  thereto.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  action  of 
this  committee  is  in  complete  support  of 
the  special  milk  program.  We  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  all  of  the  funds  that 
are  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  We 
havfe  set  the  program  on  the  same  level 
from  the  same  source  of  funds  for  the. 
fiscal  year  1961,  and  we  have  provided  an 
authorization  whereby  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  may  increase  these 
funds  if  it  is  in  their  judgment  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
very  sound  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  its  support,  and  I  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  McFallL 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  as  being  vitally 
necessary  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
America. 

I  am  the -author  of  H.R.  9688,  a  similar 
measure,  and  there  are  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  cosponsors. 

Unless  favorable  action  is  taken  on 
these  measures  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  order,  which  would  curtail  the 
school  milk  program  on  March  1,  will 
stand. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  most  worth¬ 
while  of  the  many  farm  support  pro¬ 
grams  since  it  enhances  the  health  of 
children  who  otherwise  would  not  get 
enough  milk  to  drink,  and  it  does  not 
effect  the  price  consumers  pay  in  the 
market  place. 

The  fiscal  1959  budget  carried  $75  mil¬ 
lion  for  this  program  nationally.  Last 
spring  when  this  amount  proved  insuf¬ 
ficient,  the  Congress  voted  a  supple¬ 
mental  $3  million. 

Congress  then  extended  the  law  and 
authorized  a  $81  million  program  for 
fiscal  1960  and  $84  million  for  fiscal  1961, 


since  the  participation  in  the  program 
is  on  a  steadily  rising  curve. 

Surveys  since  this  action  was  taken 
have  shown  that  the  program  should  be 
increased  to  $85  million  for  both  this 
year  and  the  next.  This  is  what  H.R. 
9331  would  do. 

The  measure  also  authorized  a  $15  mil¬ 
lion  direct  appropriation  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  in  the  past  has  always  been 
financed  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  funds. 

May  I  quote  from  the  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture : 

California  schools  entered  the  program  in 
good  faith  and  have  more  than  doubled 
milk  consumption  by  school  children  since 
1954. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  in  the  face  of  rising  milk  prices  will 
force  schools  to  increase  charges  to  pupils, 
which  will  result  in  reduced  participation. 

The  following  table  shows  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  one  of  the  major  participants 
in  the  program  since  its  inception  in 
fiscal  1955: 


Fiscal  year 

Federal  fund 

California 

participation 

1955 . 

$17, 100, 000 
45,900,000 
60,  500, 000 
66,  300, 000 
74, 900, 000 

$598, 634 
4, 013, 998 
6,400,500 
6, 458, 485 
7, 224,  585 

1956 . . 

1957 . 

1958 . . 

1959 . 

In  fiscal  1959,  the  year  just  ended, 
there  were  5,691  separate  schools,  non¬ 
profit  summer  camps,  settlement  houses, 
and  child  care  centers  in  California  that 
participated  in  the  program,  receiving 
Federal  assistance  for  231,857,000  half¬ 
pints  of  milk. 

Nationally,  more  than  81,000  schools 
and  institutions  have  participated  in  the 
program,  serving  some  2.2  billion  half- 
pints  of  milk  to  children.  This  is  all  in 
addition  to  the  milk  served  children 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro¬ 
gram. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  today  so  the  order  to  cut  back  on 
this  most  worthwhile  program  can  be 
rescinded. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  are  83,- 
300  schools  and  institutions  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  school  milk  program.  They 
will  use  a  total?  of  2,380,000,000  half 
pints  of  milk.  West  Virginia  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  school  milk  program  in¬ 
creased  8.4  percent  in  fiscal  1960  over 
fiscal  1959. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
school  milk  program  has  become  vital 
to  the  survival  of  thousands  of  under¬ 
privileged  children,  whose  daily  diets — 
consisting  largely  of  surplus  Government 
commodities — are  woefully  inadequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition.  The 
milk  and  the  hot  meal  served  under  the 
school  lunch  program  usually  is  the 
only  adequate  meal  they  get  day  after 
day. 

The  school  milk  program  and  similar 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs 
dramatize  how  our  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  can  be  put  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 
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So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R.  9331,  which  is  identical  the  bill  I 
introduced,  H.R.  9769.  These  bills  would 
provide  the  additional  funds  required  to 
prevent  a  drastic  cutback  in  the  school 
milk  program  on  March  1. 

For  children  everywhere,  such  a  cut¬ 
back  would  be  a  nutritional  step  back¬ 
ward.  For  the  children  of  our  depressed 
areas,  it  would  be  calamitous. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr. 'Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers], 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  the  past 
record  shows  the  milk  program  and  hot 
lunch  program  have  benefited  the  entire 
population  of  the  Nation,  not  only  our 
urban  areas  but  our  rural  areas  as  well. 
It  helps  dairymen  and  farmers — and  all 
taxpayers,  and  it  is  one  program  in 
which  the  Members  of  both  parties  are 
in  accord.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  immediate  adoption 
of  H.R.  9331  to  increase  the  authorized 
maximum  expenditure  for  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children. 

I  believe  the  record  has  already  amply 
demonstrated  the  spendid  job  which  this 
program  has  done,  not  only  in  improving 
the  health  of  our  children  but  also  in 
making  possible  a  useful  and  worthwhile 
way  in  which  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  can  be  increased,  thereby  also  im¬ 
proving  the  position  of  our  dairy 
farmers. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  dairy  districts,  as  I  do  in 
representing  the  32d  District  of  New 
York  State,  recognize  that  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  the 
dairy  farmer  in  his  effort  to  achieve  in¬ 
creased  income  and  to  improve  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  his  market  lies  in  creating  an 
ever  widening  demand  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk.  There  is  a  great  deal 
still  to  be  done  in  this  field;  but  at  least 
this  special  milk  program  for  children, 
which  has  shown  its  effectiveness  over 
the  years,  has  demonstrated  that  there 
is  much  the  Government  can  do  in  this 
field  that  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
farmer. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  program,  and  I 
hope  the  extension  and  increase  which 
this  legislation  makes  possible  will  be 
indicative  of  other  efforts  soon  to  come 
which  will  also  find  support  here  in  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  other  ways  as  well, 
thereby  giving  the  dairy  farmer  a  better 
opportunity  to  establish  a  sound  and 
unfettered  basis  for  his  economic  live¬ 
lihood. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ^rom  Ohio  [Mr.  Levering!. 


(Mr.  LEVERING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9331.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  last  November 
issued  a  directive  reducing  Federal  re¬ 
imbursement  by  half  a  cent  per  one-half 
pint  *of  milk.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
from  the  hearings  which  we  held  on  the 
bill  under  consideration  and  authorized 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and 
Poultry,  that  in  some  areas  in  our  great 
Nation  there  are  children  who  would 
not  have  milk  for  lunch,  or  in  fact  would 
not  have  any  lunch  at  all  but  for  the 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs. 
Presently  the  Government  is  contrib¬ 
uting  4  cents  in  cash  and  approximately 
4  cents  is  donated  food  from  surplus 
commodities  for  the  lunch,  and  each 
child  pays  an  average  of  25  cents 
throughout  the  country. 

Both  of  these  programs,  which  bene¬ 
fit  almost  half  of  our  children,  are  pop¬ 
ular.  Ohio’s  participation  in  the  milk 
program  increased  by  14  percent  in  1960 
over  1959.  It  can  be  said  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  not  only  contribute  to  improved 
nutrition  for  our  children,  but  they  also 
assist  farmers  and  Uncle  Sam  as  well. 
The  milk  program  alone  is  making  a 
great  contribution  toward  keeping  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  in  close  balance.  It 
has  created  a  whole  new  outlet  for  fluid 
milk.  Each  year  we  sell  2.2  billion  half 
pints  of  milk  in  addition  to  that  under 
the  regular  school  lunch  program.  This 
means  that  we  are  staying  away  from 
having  to  process  milk — away  from  the 
problem  of  storing  dry  milk  and  cheese 
products  which  simply  would  increase 
the  burden  of  our  taxpayers.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  support  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs.  PfostL 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
already  spoken  in  favor  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  funds  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  school  milk  program  for  the  next 
2  years.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  sponsoring  this  vitally  important 
measure. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  an 
investment  in  America.  We  have  no 
more  important  resources  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today  than  our  youth.  I  feel  deeply 
that  it  is  our  job  to  assure  that  youth  a 
full  measure  of  health  during  their 
growing  years  so  that  they  may  be  strong 
and  can  build  us  a  better  America  in  the 
future. 

The  funds  we  spend  on  this  project 
today  will  insure  a  rich  harvest  of  divi¬ 
dends  for  our  Nation  tomorrow. 

I  believe  this  legislation,  which  would 
authorize  an  increase  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  for  fiscal  1960 
and  1961,  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  operated 
with  great  success  since  it  began  in  1954. 
Starting  with  a  modest — I  say  modest 
advisedly  when  you  consider  the  mil¬ 


lions  of  youngsters  in  our  schools  today — 
outlay  of  $17.1  million,  it  was  only 
natural  that  this  total  was  increased 
over  the  years  as  more  and  more  children 
were  brought  under  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

The  second  factor,  moreover,  has  been 
the  Nation’s  exploding  population.  In 
1954,  our  school  enrollment  totaled  33.2 
million,  but  by  1959  it  had  climbed  to 
39.1  million.  I  know  that  new  millions 
will  be  added  to  the  school  enrollment 
totals  in  the  years  ahead,  so  we  can 
expect  the  childrens’  milk  program  to 
cost  still  more  in  the  future. 

While  the  program  has  been  highly 
successful  so  far,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  even  now  it  reaches  only  about  half 
of  the  schoolchildren  in  the  country. 

During  the  1958-59  school  year,  more 
than  80,000  schools  and  child-care  insti- 
titutions  participated  with  the  children 
drinking  some  2,175  million  half -pints 
of  milk.  Many  of  these  children  were 
from  low-income  families  which  would 
not  have  had  the  benefits  of  health-giv¬ 
ing  milk  had  this  program  not  been  in 
operation.  This  has  been  borne  out  by 
studies  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
One  has  only  to  visit  such  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  and  talk  to  school  officials,  and  look 
over  their  milk  consumption  figures  to 
better  understand  what  this  program 
means  to  the  youth  of  America. 

The  program  was  first  authorized  in 
the  revised  dairy  price-support  provision 
of  the  1954  Agricultural  Act.  More  than 
41,000  schools  took  part  in  the  program 
that  first  year,  with  45  million  half -pints 
of  milk  being  distributed.  The  following 
year  the  act  was  broadened  and  saw  milk 
consumption  jump  to  almost  1.4  billion 
half -pints  of  milk.  The  act  was  changed 
again  in  1956  to  cover  settlement  houses, 
child-care  institutions,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  nonprofit  summer  camps. 
All  of  this  has  meant  an  overexpanding 
market  for  fluid  milk  and  has  served  as  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  dairy  industry. 
The  dairy  industry  spokesmen  were  ex¬ 
tremely  enthusiastic  in  their  backing  of 
the  proposed  increases  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  Dairy  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  last 
month.  They  spoke  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  but  they  spoke  too,  for  a  health¬ 
ier  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  happen 
if  the  $85  million  for  fiscal  1960  and  the 
$90  million  for  fiscal  1961  were  not  ap¬ 
proved?  I  think  that  failure  to  add  this 
extra  boost  at  this  time  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  tragic.  It  would  be  certain 
to  force  cutbacks  of  the  program  in  some 
localities  and  the  possibility  of  complete 
curtailment  of  the  program  in  other 
areas  in  the  Nation. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  happy  thought 
to  consider  in  this  age  of  abundance  in 
which  we  live  here  in  America.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  this  body  do  not 
consider  that  saving  a  few  dollars  is  more 
important  than  guaranteeing  our  young 
people  the  benefit  of  milk  in  their  diets 
when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  it. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  we  will  be 
spending  more  than  $45  billion  for  the 
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security  of  our  Nation.  This  is  more 
than  half  of  the  total  budget.  We  will 
be  spending  billions  more  under  foreign 
aid  agreements  which  I  am  sure  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  consider 
of  prime  importance.  Against  the  back¬ 
drop  of  these  expenditures,  the  amount 
spent  under  the  Federal  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  is  dwarfed  to  less  than  the  pro¬ 
verbial  drop  in  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  children’s  milk  program.  By  so 
doing  you  will  not  only  win  the  thanks 
of  the  citizens  of  my  State  of  Idaho  but 
that  of  the  children  of  America.  Re¬ 
member  that  this  legislation  is  truly  an 
investment  in  America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Flynn]. 

[Mr.  FLYNN  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier]  . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  My  bill,  H.R.  9498, 
and  several  identical  bills,  including 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Johnson],  call  for  an  increase  in 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1960  to  $85 
million  and  to  $90  million  for  1961.  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  that  the 
present  program  be  continued  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  and  that  additional  funds  be 
made  available  next  year  to  accommo¬ 
date  additional  schools  which  will  join 
the  program.  The  committee  bill  will 
continue  to  appropriate  $85  million  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
for  the  program  in  1960,  but  will  make 
additional  funds  available  from  agri¬ 
culture  appropriations  for  1961.  Since 
this  program  now  is  a  consumer  pro¬ 
gram,  rather  than  one  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses  of  milk,  the  money  should,  at 
least  in  part,  come  from  appropriations 
more  nearly  identified  with  consumer 
programs  than  are  the  appropriations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
In  other  words,  this  program  benefits 
consumers  more  than  it  does  farmers 
and  the  cost  of  it  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  surplus  reducing  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  com¬ 
munications  from  school  representatives 
in  Wisconsin  who  fear  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  reimbursement  rate  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  adversely  affect 
this  program  and  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

This  special  children’s  milk  program, 
first  instituted  in  1954,  benefits  nearly 
one-half  of  the  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States.  About  80,000  schools  and 
child-care  institutions  take  part  in  the 
program  and  over  2  billion  half  pints  of 
milk  will  be  consumed  by  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  school  year.  This  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  wholesome  food  full  of 
vitamins  and  body-  and  bone-building 
nutrients  is  contributing  substantially  to 
the  health  and  strength  of  our  country’s 
youth. 


At  the  present  time,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pay 
schools  up  to  4  cents  for  each  half  pint 
of  milk  served  as  a  separately  priced 
item.  In  schools  and  child-care  institu¬ 
tions  serving  just  milk,  the  maximum  re¬ 
imbursement  is  3  cents  per  half  pint  of 
milk.  The  cost  of  the  milk  to  the  schools 
and  to  the  students  is  thereby  reduced. 
The  economics  of  the  reduced  price  is 
plain:  More  milk  can  be  and  is  consumed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ordered  a  reduction  in  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  rate  to  take  effect  on  March  1, 
1960.  Most  of  us  here  today  can  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
opposed  any  increase  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  program  last  spring  on 
the  grounds  that  the  then-existing  level 
of  appropriations  of  $75  million  was  ade¬ 
quate.  Despite  an  increase  voted  at 
that  time,  existing  funds  already  are 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  current  level  through  this 
school  year.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  withdrew  its 
opposition  to  the  increase  to  $85  million 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

If  additional  appropriations  are  not 
provided,  the  level  of  reimbursement  will 
be  lowered  and  the  consumption  of  milk 
will  be  similarly  reduced.  For  many  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  those  from  low-income 
families,  additional  money  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  pay  more  for  the  milk.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  school  boards  have  shared 
in  the  cost  of  the  milk,  their  budgets 
have  been  set  for  the  school  year  and 
cannot  be  changed  to  meet  increased 
costs. 

The  problem  facing  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  if  this  one-half  cent 
reduction  in  reimbursement  is  ordered 
March  1,  1960,  has  been  reported  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lodi,  Wis.,  school, 
which  was  the  first  school  in  the  Nation 
to  participate  in  this  program  when  it 
was  instituted  in  1954. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Hugill,  superintendent  of 
Lodi  schools  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  on  November  11,  1959,  Issued  an 
amendment  to  his  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  the  special  milk  program  in 
which  the  rates  of  reimbursement  are  to  be 
reduced  by  one-half  cent  per  one-half  pint 
of  milk,  beginning  March  1,  1960. 

This  means  that  our  reimbursement  for 
type  A  lunch  milk  would  be  3y2  cents. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  action  can 
be  rescinded  would  be  through  legislation 
by  Congress.  Would  you  please  help  with 
this  legislation?  School  budgets  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  the  situation. 

I  have  also  received  a  copy  of  a  reso¬ 
lution,  adopted  on  January  18,  1960,  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  Food  Service  Association,  which 
requests  that  Congress  rescind  the  action 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  resolution,  signed  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fenske,  president  of  the  association  and 
superintendent  of  Union  High  School, 
Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.,  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  follows: 

Whereas  the  special  milk  program  in  Wis¬ 
consin  has  demonstrated  its  value  in  provid¬ 
ing  essential  nutritional  benefits  to  school- 
children  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  such  program  has  provided  a 
substantial,  and  ready  market  for  the  abund¬ 


ant  milk  production  of  Wisconsin’s  dairy 
farms;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  by  amendment  to  regulations  the 
reduction  in  reimbursement  rates  for  milk 
served  under  the  terms  of  the  special  milk 
program  effective  March  1,  1960;  and 

Whereas  such  reduction  of  one-half  cent 
per  pint  would  tend  to  work  a  hardship  on 
school  districts  and  children  participating  in 
such  programs;  and 

Whereas  school  budgets  and  finances  for 
the  current  year  have  been  established  and 
cannot  be  readily  amended  to  provide  for 
the  additional  funds  which  this  action  would 
require;  and 

Whereas  this  action  would  in  itself  tend 
to  discourage  the  expansion  of  the  special 
milk  program  in  Wisconsin  and  deny  the 
nutritional  benefits  of  this  worthy  program 
to  the  many  needy  children  of  the  State: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  Food  Service  Association  do 
hereby  resolve  that  the  association  go  on 
record  as  opposing  such  action  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  requesting  that  such 
legislation  as  would  rescind  the  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  reinstate 
the  prevailing  rates  of  reimbursement  for 
special  milk,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  provided  to  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  Wisconsin. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  public  schools,  which  also  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  my  district,  describes  the  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  which  would  confront 
Waukesha  school  officials  in  the  event 
the  reduction  in  reimbursement  rate  is 
instituted.  Mr.  R.  G.  Hein,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  writes  as  follows: 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  November  11,  1959  which  states  that 
our  allowance  on  milk  will  be  reduced  one- 
half  cent  per  one-half  pint  beginning  March 
1,  1960. 

This  poses  a  very  serious  problem  for  us 
because  at  the  present  time  we  can  sell  our 
milk  with  the  hot  lunch  program  at  1  cent 
and  milk  without  the  lunch  program  at  2 
cents.  If  the  subsidy  is  reduced  one-half 
cent,  you  can  see  that  we  will  have  to  charge 
the  children  1  cent  more  in  each  instance 
than  we  do  now  since  most  children  buy 
only  half  pints  at  a  time. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  a  legal  policy,  that  is 
one  thing;  however,  if  the  subsidy  is  re¬ 
duced  for  a  temporary  period  and  then  is 
increased  to  normal  again,  it  causes  greater 
confusion  and  inconvenience  at  the  local 
level. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
bring  about  action  that  will  leave  the  sub¬ 
sidy  the  same  so  that  we  are  not  forced  into 
an  embarrassing  situation  in  local  schools. 

This  is  a  sound  program.  It  makes 
milk,  something  we  have  in  abundance  in 
the  United  States,  available  to  our  grow¬ 
ing  youth.  Through  the  participation 
of  many  school  boards,  the  milk  is  made 
available  free  of  charge  to  many  stu¬ 
dents.  We  can  see  to  it  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  continued  throughout  this 
school  year  at  present  levels  and  that 
it  will  be  continued  in  the  future  at 
similar  levels  in  any  school  that  desires 
to  participate  by  voting  for  the  measure 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding], 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  this  meas¬ 
ure.  Certainly  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
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schoolchildren  and  the  dairy  people  of 
my  State. 

(Mr.  BREEDING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
need  for  the  extension  of  the  special 
school  milk  program,  as  the  previous 
speakers  have  stated,  and  I  associate  my¬ 
self  with  their  remarks.  As  was  stated, 
the  program  began  as  a  price  support 
measure.  Presently  CCC  is  buying  2.5 
percent  of  the  butterfat  produced  and  9 
percent  of  the  nonfat,  however,  it  is  our 
hope  that  eventually  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  surplus  of  dairy  commodities  to 
contend  with  and  for  that  reason  no 
longer  a  need  for  a  price  support 
mechanism.  With  that  in  mind  I,  for 
one,  introduced  a  bill  not  only  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  program  but  to 
make  it  permanent,  because  it  has 
proven  a  great  benefit  for  the  adequate 
nutrition  of  many  students.  Now,  we 
hear  some  people  say  that  their  children 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  milk  at  school, 
but  I  find  many  people  who  do  not  have 
the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  buy,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said, 
nature’s  most  perfect  food.  So,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  continue  this  program 
for  a  long  time.  That  is  the  reason  we 
provided  for  an  amendment  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
the  next  year  would  come  from  a  direct 
appropriation.  I  believe  it  is  felt  in  the 
subcommittee  that  in  the  years  there¬ 
after  the  entire  amount  would  be  coming 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
in  order  to  do  that,  it  will  be  necessary 
this  year  for  an  authorization  bill  to  be 
passed.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  if  plans  will  be 
made  to  hold  hearings  this  year  for  an 
authorization  bill  and  that  the  full 
amount  may  be  brought  about  from  the 
committee  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I 
am  having  a  bill  drafted  at  this  time  to 
provide  for  a  direct  appropriation,  and 
after  I  have  introduced  the  bill,  I  expect 
to  hold  hearings  in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  do¬ 
ing  that.  I  would  like  to  work  with  him 
and  join  with  him  in  the  introduction  of 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  help  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  this  matter  taken 
up  each  year  by  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  I  think  it  will  be  adequately 
handled  for  the  good  of  the  young  people 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  subcommittee  which  has  con¬ 
sidered  this  legislation,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  its  support.  I  appreciate  that 
this  body  has  consistently  approved  the 


program  that  this  bill  implements  and 
that  the  sums  specified  here  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the 
fiscal  years  specified  therein. 

Further,  I  consider  it  very  appropri¬ 
ate  that  attention  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  this  program  is  clearly  beneficial  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  benefit  to  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  important  as  it  is  has  now  become 
a  secondary  consideration. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  GROSS  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

[Mr.  KYL  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger]. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  any  discordant  note  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  not  rock  the  boat.  Yet  I 
want  to  say,  as  I  say  periodically  every 
year  or  two,  that  there  is  at  least  one 
contrary  opinion  in  this  body  about  the 
continuation  of  this  program.  If  you 
listen  to  me  patiently  perhaps  you  will 
find  that  some  of  these  thoughts  are  at 
least  provocative. 

I  came  through  a  campaign  as  the  man 
who  opposed  the  school  milk  program. 
“Taking  milk  out  of  children’s  mouths,” 
I  think  I  was  accused  of  doing.  That  of 
course  is  not  so.  I  believe  in  children 
drinking  milk.  But  I  have  some  very 
grave  reservations  about  the  Federal 
Government’s  role  in  our  lives  and 
whether  it  should  extend  to  this  matter 
of  providing  our  basic  necessities,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  explain  my  thoughts  on 
this  to  you,  even  as  I  have  explained  them 
to  the  people  in  my  district.  And,  by  the 
way,  my  district  is  with  me  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  issue.  Maybe  they  think  much 
as  I  do  about  restricting  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  its  intended  role.  And  if  we 
are  thus  to  distribute  food,  why  not 
clothing?  Let  us  take  an  illustration. 

Suppose,  for  example,  our  children 
need  blue  jeans.  Many  children  wear 
blue  jeans  and,  of  course,  some  of  them 
are  a  little  frayed.  Surely  the  blue  jeans 
manufacturers  must  want  to  produce  all 
the  blue  jeans  they  can,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  appreciate  a  Government- 
supported  price  for  them. 

Suppose  the  Government  says,  “Now, 
here;  we  are  not  going  to  buy  the  blue 
jeans  and  give  them  to  the  children,  but 
we  will  provide  them  through  the  school 
system.  We  will  pick  up  the  tab  beyond 
a  certain  price  level,  a  level  that  every¬ 
body  can  afford.  We  will  pay  the  differ¬ 


ence.”  Well  you  could  not  oppose  that. 
At  least  you  cannot  logically  support  this 
program,  and  oppose  that  one.  You  can¬ 
not  oppose  children  being  adequately 
clothed,  and  the  blue  jeans  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  be  happy  to  provide  clothing 
on  that  basis. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  while 
the  children  would  be  glad  to  get  them, 
and  the  parents  too,  by  what  right  do 
we  shift  the  responsibility  for  clothing 
children  adequately  from  their  parents 
to  the  taxpayers?  We  are  not  just  talk¬ 
ing  about  unfortunate  or  needy  children 
now,  mind  you,  but  all  children. 

So,  back  to  my  point.  I  really  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  function  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  feed  us.  I  think  all  of  us  want 
children  to  drink  milk.  I  know  that  I 
am  taking  on  the  entire  House  when  I 
say  this.  But  let  us  look  carefully  at 
this  program.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  very  courteous 
to  me  when  I  have  asked  these  questions 
before,  as  I  have  asked  them  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  side.  It  has  been  said,  I 
think  fairly,  that  this  program  was 
started  as  a  surplus  disposal  program. 
No  one  would  get  excited  at  the  proposal 
to  consume  surplus  products  in  some 
beneficial  manner  rather  than  dumping 
them  in  the  ocean.  That  is  one  thing. 
But  it  is  another  thing  to  set  up  a  self- 
perpetuating  program  and  then  say  that 
the  reason  for  it  is  the  health  and  the 
nutrition  of  our  children.  I  have  chil¬ 
dren.  I  am  intereset  in  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  children.  I  am  interested  in 
that  as  much  as  is  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  even  more  so.  But  I  wonder  if 
the  Federal  Government  can  replace  the 
parents,  in  discharging  this  responsibil¬ 
ity,  or  if  it  has  any  business  trying. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  this  has 
been  a  program  of  continued  growth. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  program  that  did 
not  grow,  when  the  money  was  there, 
and  when,  if  you  did  not  take  it,  it  would 
be  gone  so  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
leaving  you  to  pay  for  it  in  taxes,  any¬ 
way?  Of  course  not. 

By  the  way,  it  was  said  that  there  was 
no  opposition  offered  in  the  hearings.  I 
will  confess  to  having  been  rather  busy 
lately  on  other  legislation,  but  if  con¬ 
sistency  demands  that  I  should  appear 
during  the  hearings,  to  remind  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  a  body  of  opinion  still  exists 
which  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  carrying  on  this  sort 
of  program,  then  I  shall  be  there  the 
next  time. 

I  see,  too,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  he  does  not  believe  this 
should  be  made  a  permanent  program. 
He  says  that  they  are  opposed  to  placing 
the  program  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  opposition 
should  be  a  part  of  the  hearings,  but  I 
would  say  that  this  letter  is  rather  dip¬ 
lomatically  worded.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  entirely  four-square  behind  the  bill. 
But  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  bill 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
made  my  point.  I  think  the  primary 
purpose,  the  sensible  and  useful  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  commodities,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  most  Dallas  people  could 
agree  with.  But  when  we  begin  to  say 
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that  we  are  going  to  provide  this  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  health  matter,  that  is  a  hard 
thing  to  stop.  But  when  you  realize  that 
whatever  the  expenditure,  it  is  the  tax¬ 
payer  who  is  being  gigged,  then  maybe 
this  should  have  a  little  more  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  Members 
for  their  patience. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation  calling 
for  an  expanded  school  milk  program,  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House. 

The  milk  for  schoolchildren  program 
is  one  of  the  truly  successful  services  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  program 
has  been  a  gratifying  one  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  It  has  not  only  expanded 
the  market  for  our  dairy  farmers,  but 
has  substantially  aided  the  nutrition  of 
our  children  by  providing  them  with  a 
basic  bodybuilding  food. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  only  about  half 
of  the  Nation’s  schoolchildren  are  now 
participating  in  the  school  milk  program. 
The  legislation  before  us  will  not  meet  all 
of  the  need,  but  it  is  a  substantial  stride 
in  the  right  direction.  It  will  provide 
for  moderate  increases  in  the  school  milk 
fund  and  insures  the  permanence  of  the 
program. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  giving  this  splendid  program  the 
vote  of  confidence  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  to  submit  this  statement  in  sup¬ 
port  of  my  bill,  H.R.  9469,  and  other 
companion  bills  which  endeavor  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
for  the  school  milk  program  to  $90  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  1C61. 

Unless  this  measure  is  adopted,  the 
program  will  have  to  be  cut.  Last 
November  the  Agriculture  Department 
informed  the  schools  and  institutions 
which  take  part  in  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  that  on  March  1,  1960,  the  reim¬ 
bursement  rate  would  be  cut  by  half  a 
cent  per  half  pint  of  milk.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  at  the  point  where  the  $81  mil¬ 
lion  previously  authorized  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  be  enough.  This  fact  was 
known  by  many  of  us  last  year  who 
worked  for  legislation  at  that  time  which 
would  increase  the  amount  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  funds  available  so  that  the 
program  could  meet,  the  requirements 
of  an  increasing  school  age  population. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  program 
should  neither  decrease  the  amount  of 
aid  given,  nor  decrease  the  numbers  of 
children  of  school  age  who  qualify. 
Rather,  the  approach  should  be  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  should  be  aimed  at 
increasing  the  numbers  of  children  of 
school  age  who  do  qualify.  Under  the 
program  at  the  present  time,  only  one 
half  of  the  Nation’s  children  participate, 
with  2.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  pro¬ 
vided  per  year. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  program  when  it  was  first 
initiated  in  1954,  to  freeze  the  cost  or 
size  of  it  at  a  certain  level.  The  purp&se 
of  that  program  was  to  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  our  school  age  population; 
to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  improve  the 
diets  of  our  school  children  by  providing 
them  with  adequate  supplies  of  milk 
while  at  the  same  time  expanding  the 
production  of  our  dairy  farmers. 


In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  utter  folly 
to  stabilize  the  program,  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  suggests,  by  holding 
expenditures  to  the  level  of  $75  million 
annually.  Obviously,  stabilization  at 
this  level  necessarily  means  that  the 
program  would  cover  fewer  and  fewer 
children  as  the  number  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  continues  to  rise. 

Ways  should  be  found,  as  Senator 
Humphrey  has  suggested,  to  “reach 
more  child-care  institutions,  making 
milk  available  to  still  more  children.” 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this 
program  is  the  notion  that  it  should  be 
charged  to  the  farmer  as  a  subsidy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  helping  him.  This  is 
unreasonable.  The  intent  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer.  Rather,  it  is  an  aid  to  the 
millions  of  children  in  this  country  who 
would  be  without  an  adequate  diet  if 
this  program  was  not  in  existence.  This 
is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  program 
and  it  should  be  understood  in  that  con¬ 
text.  The  program  is  another  example 
of  those  activities  which  are  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Government  to  undertake  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its 
younger  citizens.  I  feel  that  this  point 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — which  does 
not  seem  to  make  distinctions  of  this 
kind  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  urge  on  the  committee  and  on  the 
Congress  support  of  Congressman  John¬ 
son  of  Wisconsin’s  bill  and  other  bills, 
including  my  own,  which  will  make 
available  for  the  special  milk  program 
an  increase  from  $81  million  to  $85  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  1960  and  from  $84  million 
to  $90  million  for  fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9331,  for  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  9766,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  funds  for  the  special  school 
milk  program  for  children.  By  fostering 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
schools  we  serve  the  interest  of  improved 
nutrition.  The  bill  I  introduced  would 
increase  the  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  from  $81  million 
to  $85  million  and  would  increase  the 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1960,  from  $84  million  to  $90  million. 
By  increasing  the  funds  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  in  position  to  rescind  the  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  States  that,  effective 
March  1, 1960,  the  rate  of  reimbursement 
to  the  States  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  increasing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  direct  from  the 
farm  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  reduce 
mounting  surpluses,  thereby  sparing  the 
taxpayers  some  additional  taxload.  Milk 
in  this  program  is  used  in  public  schools, 
in  the  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under,  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children. 

The  milk  program  needs  more  funds 
to  meet  the  steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  schoolchildren.  The  State 
of  Missouri  entered  into  the  program  in 
good  faith  and  has  perhaps  doubled  milk 
consumption  by  schoolchildren.  A  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rate  of  reimbursement  in 
the  face  of  rising  milk  prices  will  force 
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schools  to  either  increase  charges  to  pu¬ 
pils  or  reduce  milk  consumption.  Mr. 
Chairman,  pennypinching  should  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  proper  nutrition 
for  our  schoolchildren.  I  therefore  vig¬ 
orously  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  my  support  of  the  objective  of  in¬ 
creasing  available  funds  for  the  special 
milk  pi'ogram  for  childi-en,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agricxxlture  for  its  prompt 
consideration  of  a  program  benefitting 
our  most  important  resource- — our  Na¬ 
tion’s  children.  Few  Federal  programs 
benefit  so  many. 

The  very  success  of  the  special  milk 
program  has  created  the  perexmial  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  sufficient  Federal  funds. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  joined  with 
my  able  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]  in  introducing 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us  today, 
with  certain  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  needed  if 
the  program  is  to  achieve  its  objective  of 
fui-nishing  milk  to  children,  particularly 
those  who,  because  of  family  circum¬ 
stances,  are  unable  to  get  the  proper 
amount  of  milk  or  are  victims  of  malnu¬ 
trition.  In  a  Nation  that  produces  in 
abundance,  malnutrition  among  young¬ 
sters  should  be  nonexistent,  and  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  assure  that  needy 
children,  through  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ben¬ 
efit  from  our  surplus  supply  of  milk. 

As  we  know,  prompt  action  by  this 
Congress  is  a  priority  consideration.  The 
program  is  being  threatened  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate, 
effective  March  1  of  this  year.  There¬ 
fore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congi’ess  will 
provide  adequate  legislation  to  offset  this 
administrative  decision.  We  in  this 
body  have  this  opportunity  in  supporting 
the  committee-reported  measure. 

We  hear  the  administration  make 
much  of  inflation.  Yet,  in  this  one 
area — perhaps  comparatively  small  but 
extremely  important — the  cutback  of 
Federal  aid  to  those  participating  in  the 
program  would  create  inflation  of  the 
worst  sort.  Obviously  if  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  rate  decreases,  the  price  of  milk  will 
increase  for  already  overburdened  school 
districts  or  hard-pressed  States,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  would  have  to  assxxme  the 
additional  financial  burden.  But  more 
significant  than  this,  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  extra  cost  would  have  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  children  themselves. 
For  many  needy  children  the  added  cost 
would  mean  less  consumption  of  milk. 
In  effect,  we  would  be  discriminating 
against  those  from  low-income  or  sub¬ 
standard  income  families.  This  certain¬ 
ly  is  not  the  measure  of  democracy  we 
want  to  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  end  on 
the  note  that  we  should  be  l’eminded  of 
and  should  recognize  the  importance  that 
the  farm  community  and  the  urban  com¬ 
munity  have  to  each  other;  that  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  Nation  can  only  be  assured 
when  there  is  a  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  communities,  and  in  this 
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instance  cooperation  means  a  healthier 
young  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  the  legislation  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program. 

We  stand  today  a  wealthy  nation,  a 
nation  with  rich  farm  surpluses,  a  na¬ 
tion  helping  other  nations  through  con¬ 
tribution  of  moneys  and  supplies,  and 
yet  a  nation  in  which  hungry  children 
are  going  to  school  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  There  are  children  who  would 
not  get  an  adequate  hot  meal  from  day 
to  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  school  lunch 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Federal, 
State  and  school  district  governments 
and  organizations  such  as  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association.  I  have  seen  this 
as  a  member  of  a  school  board  in  my 
home  city  of  Roseville.  My  wife  and 
my  friends  have  witnessed  this  through 
their  PTA  participation  and  teaching 
careers. 

Milk  is  an  important  factor  in  a 
balanced  diet.  While  we  are  feeding  the 
people  of  other  nations,  let  us  not  de¬ 
prive  our  own  children  of  the  basic  food, 
milk,  which  is  available  in  surplus  pools. 

The  legislation  as  proposed  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  not  only  will  benefit 
the  children,  but  also  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  last  6  years,  the  California 
dairy  industry  has  faced  economic  trou¬ 
bles  which  forced  8,000  dairymen  out  of 
the  business.  In  the  1958-59  school  year 
the  school  milk  program  amounted  to 
125  million  gallons  of  milk.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  this  amount  of 
consumption  is  beneficial  to  the  children 
and  the  industry. 

Continuation  of  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  desired  levels  will  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  dairy  industry, 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
and  thereby  reducing  surpluses,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  lifelong  use  of  milk,  one  of 
nature’s  finest  and  most  complete  foods. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
personal  interest  in  H.R.  9331,  which 
augments  the  school  milk  program,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  the  author  of  H.R.  9633,  one 
of  the  bills  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  authorization  of  and  expenditure 
of  increasing  amounts  of  money  for  this 
program  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  schoolchildren  receive 
its  benefits  annually  and  a  failure  of  in¬ 
creased  authorization  and  appropriation 
will  inevitably  result  in  decreased  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  per  bottle  of  milk  with  either 
local  or  State  school  agencies  or  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  picking  up  the  deficit  of 
Federal  contribution. 

This  program  started  out  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  help  to  daily 
producers  by  giving  them  an  additional 
market  and  thereby  preventing  the 
transfer  of  some  supplies  of  milk  into 
CCC  hands  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
milk  products.  With  the  reduction  of 
surplus  milk  products  in  Government 
hands  this  justification  has  loomed 
smaller  and  an  additional  justification 
has  ballooned  into  visual  reality.  This 
latter  basis  for  the  program  is  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  themselves  and  it  is 
increasingly  felt  that  at  least  part  of 


the  costs  of  the  program  should  not  be 
charged  to  price  support  operations. 
The  committee  amendment  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  amount  of  $15  million  to  be 
sought  through  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  process  rather  than  through  the 
back  door  of  CCC  reflects  this  reason¬ 
ing.  It  is  at  least  a  partial  recognition 
of  the  money  value  of  the  program  spent 
for  children  rather  than  farmers. 

A  comparison  of  the  Federal  contri¬ 
bution  to  school  lunches — which  include 
a  requirement  of  a  half  pint  of  milk — 
with  the  Federal  contribution  to  school 
milk  reveals  a  startling  disparity. 
The  cash  contribution  to  each  unit  of 
milk  is  identical  with  the  cash  contri¬ 
bution  to  each  lunch  which  includes 
milk.  Inasmuch  as  the  lunch  costs  at 
least  25  cents  per  unit  and  the  milk  no 
more  than  6  cents  per  unit  it  is  patently 
obvious  that  they  are  receiving  unequal 
treatment  viewed  as  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  children.  The  disparity  flags 
the  milk  program  as  a  price  support 
program,  pure  and  simple. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  school 
milk  is  no  more  of  a  price  support  oper¬ 
ation  than  school  lunches  feel  that  the 
situation  can  only  be  clarified  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  two  programs  on  an  equal  basis. 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  programs 
advocate  an  ultimate  transfer  of  the 
school  milk  program  to  the  regular  ap¬ 
propriation  process  at  its  present  level 
of  contribution  of  4  cents  per  half  pint. 
A  corollary  advocacy  is  that  of  raising 
the  per  unit  contribution  to  each  school 
lunch. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  dosing.  This  bill 
was  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  a  very 
worthwhile  program,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  adopted  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re¬ 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  special  milk  program  for  children 
in  the  interest  of  improved  nutrition  by 
fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in 
schools”,  approved  July  1,  1958,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.,  sec.  1446  note),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shaU 
be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under; 
and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  chll- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “$90,000,000” 
and  insert  "$85,000,000”. 

Page  2,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  “In  addition  to  the 


funds  hereinbefore  made  available,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1960,  such  amount  as  may  be 
deemed  to  be  necessary  but  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000.’.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
£l§TG6d  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Patman,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  9331)  to  increase  the  au¬ 
thorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  years  I960  and  1961  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  milk  program  for  children,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  439,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  that  point  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9331. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  W.  ROSS  DUKE,  OF 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEX.,  COMMAND¬ 
ER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  UNITED 
SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 
(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was*  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  House  the  death  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  United  Span¬ 
ish  War  Veterans,  the  beloved  W.  Ross 
Duke  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  both  the  Cuban  and  Philip¬ 
pines  campaigns.  His  regiment,  the  44th 
Volunteer  Infantry,  engaged  in  131  bat¬ 
tles  and  skirmishes  in  the  Philippines. 
He  represents  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  volunteers,  that  started 
our  country  on  the  road  to  world  history 
more  than  6  decades  ago. 

I  shall  miss  him  very,  very  much.  His 
visits  with  me  when  in  Washington  in 
the  faithful  and  dedicated  performance 
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of  his  duties  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  USWV  I  shall  never  forget.  Only 
last  February,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  it  was 
my  privilege  personally  to  deliver  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba,  where  American  troops, 
fought  with  Cuban  troops  for  Cuba  Libre, 
his  message  of  greeting  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  expression  of  eternal  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  Cuba. 

On  January  25,  1960,  I  appeared  with 
Past  Commanders  in  Chief  John  V. 
Shroyer  and  John  White  before  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Veter¬ 
ans’  Affairs  in  support  of  H.R.  2412. 
This  bill,  providing  that  for  the  purpose 
of  hospitalization  all  disabilities  of  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
shall  be  considered  as  service-connected, 
is  intended  to  make  hospitalization  avail¬ 
able  to  a  handful  of  veterans,  whose 
average  age  is  84,  and  none  of  whom 
could  prove  service-connected  disabili¬ 
ties  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  that 
period  no  medical  or  other  records  were 
kept.  It  is  a  good  and  meritorious  bill, 
and  the  subcommittee  chairmaned  by 
the  able  Congresswoman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Kee,  was 
most  gracious  and  sympathetic. 

I  had  not  known  of  the  illness  of  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  Duke,  and  in  my  re¬ 
marks  had  made  mention  of  him,  think¬ 
ing  that  he  was  present.  I  was  shocked 
later  to  learn  that  at  that  moment  he 
was  dying.  His  death  occurred  at  3 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  To  his 
devoted  widow,  his  brother,  Jim,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Will  Stevens,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  Member  who  may  desire  to  do 
so  may  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  late  W.  Ross  Duke. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  O’Hara]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  that  men’s  woolen  and  worsted 
suits,  manufactured  abroad  are  being 
importd  to  the  United  States  where  they 
sell  for  lower  prices  than  American-made 
suits? 

This  threat  to  our  apparel  industry  is 
also  a  blow  to  our  textile  industry  which 
is  fighting  for  its  life  against  the  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  of  textile  imports. 

Cotton  fabric  imports  have  jumped 
from  122  million  square  yards  in  1957, 
to  180  million  in  1959.  Imports  of  wool 
fabrics  have  risen  from  32  million  square 
yards  in  1957,  about  46  million  square 
yards  in  1959. 

One-hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men’s  and  boys’  pants  were  imported 
from  the  Far  East  in  1957;  5  million  in 
1C59,  an  increase  of  more  than  2,700  per¬ 
cent. 


The  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
capital  invested  abroad  have  resulted  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  that  are 
being  shipped  back  to  the  United  States 
to  compete  unfairly  with  American  in¬ 
dustries  and  American  workers  in  our 
home  market. 

The  administration  is  alarmed  by  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  the  widen¬ 
ing  lead  of  imports  over  exports  caused 
by  its  indifference  to  the  pleas  for  pro¬ 
tection  by  those  American  industries 
that  are  fighting  for  survival. 

We  who  represent  the  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  communities  have  been  trying 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  administration 
to  the  need  for  adequate  tariffs  and 
quotas  to  protect  our  domestic  industries 
and  workers  from  this  invasion  for  many 
years. 

Now  that  other  American  industries 
are  being  hurt  the  administration  may 
wake  up  to  the  peril  and  take  effective 
action  to  safeguard  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
executive  department  in  its  negotiations 
with  other  countries,  the  Congress  dele¬ 
gated  its  own  tariffmaking  powers.  We 
believed  that  no  American  President 
would  permit  any  American  industry  to 
be  harmed  under  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  nations.  But  our  pleas 
for  the  protection  of  textile  and  other 
industries,  supported  by  incontrovertible 
facts,  have  been  ignored. 

In  reaction  to  this  neglect.  Senator 
Keating,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill 
late  in  the  last  session  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  method  of  restricting  imports. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  bill  the  addi¬ 
tional  duties  imposed  would  have  the 
purpose  of  “equalizing  the  conditions  of 
competition  between  domestic  industries 
and  foreign  industries  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  production  of  articles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States.” 

Whether  this  bill  or  a  similar  one  that 
takes  into  account  other  cost  factors 
becomes  law  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
some  form  of  equalizing  legislation  to 
protect  us  from  foreign  sweatshop  com¬ 
petition. 

Textile  manufacturers  in  Hong  Kong 
pay  only  14  cents  an  hour.  Even  in  Can¬ 
ada,  whose  wage  and  hour  standards  are 
closest  to  our  own,  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  their  rates  are  mate¬ 
rially  below  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  link 
trade  curbj  to  rates  of  pay  in  foreign 
lands.  This  is  a  worthwhile  remedy,  but 
it  will  take  time  before  it  or  similar 
legislation  becomes  law. 

The  textile  industry  needs  immediate 
relief. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  establish  import  quotas,  and,  in 
renegotiating  the  tariffs  on  wool  fabrics 
this  year,  to  establish  a  duty  in  excess  of 
45  percent. 

Four  hundred  thousand  textile  work¬ 
ers  have  lost  their  jobs  during  the  past 
10  years  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  international  trade  policy. 

We  recommend  a  prompt  revision  of 
that  policy,  in  order  to  save  the  Amer¬ 
ican  wool  manufacturing  industry. 


February  8 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  PLUS  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY 

(Mr.  LAjNE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
need  for  our  older  people  is  for  security 
plus  opportunity. 

Retirement  at  a  bare  subsistence  level 
is  not  good  enough. 

Many  a  man  or  woman  at  the  age  of  65 
or  62,  while  unable  to  work  with  the  full 
vigor  of  earlier  years,  has  the  precious 
patience,  experience,  and  judgment  that 
the  Nation  needs. 

Under  the  present  Social  Security  Act, 
which  limits  their  wages  after  retirement 
to  a  mere  $1,200  a  year,  we  are  denying 
them  the  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
meager  pensions  and  to  engage  in  the 
part-time  productive  efforts  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  their  morale. 

By  raising  this  ceiling  to  $2,400, 
through  the  bill  I  have  introduced  for 
that  purpose,  we  shall  realize  a  happy 
solution  to  this  problem,  combining  the 
best  elements  of  security  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  Aruthur  Flynn,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
the  able  and  respected  radio  commenator 
whose  editorial  feature  “Assignment 
Haverhill”  is  the  favorite  program  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living 
in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley,  devoted  his  program  of  January 
27, 1960,  to  this  subject. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
Mr.  Flynn’s  remarks  that  were  broadcast 
from  WHAV,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  that 
date,  as  follows; 

Assignment  Haverhill 
(Remarks  by  Arthur  Flynn,  WHAV, 
Jan.  27,  1960) 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  public  office 
who  fights  more  diligently  and  with  greater 
fervor  for  the  aged  and  the  workingman 
than  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  the 
Seventh.  Congressional  District.  Over  the 
many  years  that  this  popular  lawmaker  has 
been  serving  the  public  he  has  been  a  dedi¬ 
cated  individual.  Congressman  Lane  is  a 
fighter  for  the  underdog;  he  is  the  champion 
of  the  underprivileged;  he  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  aged. 

So  many  times  over  the  past  years  have 
we  heard  people  complain  of  the  inadequacy 
of  old-age  insurance  as  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  So  many  times  have 
we  heard  people  who  are  over  65  years  of  age 
tell  of  the  terrible  problems  with  which  they 
are  faced  in  their  seemingly  hopeless  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  ends  meet.  And  strangely 
enough  you  find  all  too  few  people  in  public 
life  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  mere  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  urgings  or  the  pleas  of 
this  certain  class  of  people — a  class  of  people 
which  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
most.  For  who  should  be  more  revered? 
Who  should  be  given  the  utmost  consider¬ 
ation  in  any  matter,  but  the  aged?  They  are 
our  senior  citizens;  they  are  the  people  who, 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  many  of  the  niceties  which  we  enjoy 
today  and  too  frequently  simply  take  for 
granted.  The  aged  are  the  people  who 
should  be  given  preferential  treatment  in  all 
matters.  They  (in  my  book  at  least)  are 
our  finest  citizens.  Social  security  is  given 
far  too  little  attention  by  all  of  us  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  that  we  can  only  say  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  “Thank  heavens  for  a  man  like  Con¬ 
gressman  Thomas  J.  Lane.”  Imagine  now. 
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if  you  are  one  of  those  people  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  the  minimum  social 
security  bracket,  you  receive  the  fantastic 
sum  of  approximately  $33  a  month.  On  top 
of  that  you  are  permitted  to  earn  a  tiny  bit 
on  the  side — a  tiny,  tiny  bit,  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $1,200  in  a  single  year.  If  you 
earn  more  than  that  you  lose  the  $33  which 
the  "Uncle”  sends  you  monthly.  If  you  are 
one  of  those  people  who  fall  into  the  maxi¬ 
mum  bracket  you  are  not  too  badly  off,  for 
then  you  received  $119  a  month  and  of 
course  you  can  still  earn  the  limit  of  $1,200 
annually  if  you  are  able.  But  no  more,  or 
you  lose  the  original  $119. 

But  getting  back  to  the  minimum  (the 
category  into  which  far  too  many  fall),  isn’t 
it  ridiculous  to  think  that  an  elderly  person 
is  expected  to  survive  on  $33  a  month,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  is  unable  to  do  any  outside 
work — or  even  if  he  is  able  to  do  outside 
work  he  is  still  limited  to  the  aforementioned 
$1,200  a  year,  which  adds  up  to  a  total 
weekly  income  of  about  $33.  Try  to  get  by 
on  that  sometime.  And  bear  in  mind,  of 
course,  many,  many  of  these  older  folks  are 
unable  to  do  outside  work  and  are  compelled 
to  “sweat  it  out”  on  the  $33  monthly  income. 
How  they  do  it — if  they  do — is  a  miracle  of 
the  ages. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
social  security  benefits,  as  far  as  a  retired 
individual  or  couple  are  concerned,  are  far 
from  being  adequate.  The  minimum  income 
allowed  a  retired  individual  wouldn’t  keep 
him  supplied  with  matches  to  light  the  pipe 
-he  can’t  afford  to  own. 

People  in  public  office,  with  the  exception 
of  men  like  Congressman  Lane,  seem  to  for¬ 
get  that  times  have  changed.  They  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  retired  individuals  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  living  like  normal 
human  beings — not  public  charges  with  an 
occasional  bone  tossed  to  them  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  reached  a  certain  age. 

And  in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  heartening 
indeed  to  observe  the  action  of  Congress¬ 
man  Thomas  J.  Lane  in  this  all  important 
matter  in  which  he  has  submitted  a  bill  that 
would  raise  the  ceiling  on  wages  for  people 
who  continue  to  work  after  retiring  under 
social  security.  Congressman  Lane  has 
charged  that  social  security  benefits  are  not 
sufficient  for  a  retired  person.  He  said  the 
unrealistic  limitation  on  wage  earnings  after 
retirement  discourages  those  who  are 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
present  social  security  laws  and  regulations 
are  far  outmoded.  They  do  not  fill  the  bill 
under  the  present  standard  of  living.  They 
simply  do  not  make  sense.  The  ceiling  of 
$1,200  was  inserted  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  at  a  time  when  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  were  much,  much  lower  than  they  are 
today.  The  action  along  these  lines  was 
motivated  by  the  fears  of  Congress  during 
the  depression,  that  retired  people  would  go 
on  working  and  thus  deprive  younger  peo¬ 
ple  of  job  opportunities.  Congressman  Lane 
points  out  that  this  reasoning  has  been  out¬ 
dated  by  the  march  of  events.  The  $1,200 
ceiling  is  penalizing  old  folks  who  want  to 
work  at  a  part-time  job  in  order  to  raise 
themselves  above  the  level  of  mere  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Another  interesting  inconsistency  in  the 
^w  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ceiling  on 
other  income  such  as  interest,  dividends,  etc. 
received  by  retirees  who  are  so  fortunately 
situated.  But  how  many  of  the  older  folks 
are  in  the  "coupon  clipping”  league?  Most 
of  them,  under  the  present  setup  are  hand¬ 
cuffed  to  the  kitchen  table. 

Congressman  Lane,  in  a  manner  most  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  older  folks,  states  emphati¬ 
cally  that  the  ceiling  on  Income  from  wages 
should  definitely  be  raised.  And  what  is 
extremely  encouraging  regarding  the  popu¬ 
lar  Congressman’s  proposal  is,  that  no  one 
would  be  penalized,  one  penny,  in  any  way. 


by  this  action.  Congressman  Lane  has 
asked  that  the  present  ceiling  be  raised  from 
$1,200  a  year  to  $2,400  in  order  that  those 
who  have  to  work  after  retirement  can  hold 
their  heads  high  and  live  like  normal  human 
beings  as  they  approach  the  “far  turn”  on 
the  road  in  life. 

This  proposal  on  the  part  of  Congressman 
Thomas  J.  Lane  is  just  one  more  act,  the 
type  of  which,  has  so  endeared  him  to  his 
constitutents  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  No  individual  as  we  stated  earlier, 
works  harder  in  the  interest  of  the  elderly 
or  the  laboring  man  than  Lane.  And  this 
bill  that  has  been  filed  by  the  popular  Con¬ 
gressman  regarding  the  raising  of  the  social 
security  ceiling  as  far  as  wages  earned  after 
retirement  are  concerned,  is  simply  one 
more  example  of  his  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  whom  he  represents. 

The  unrealistic  limitations  now  imposed 
should  be  changed  and  it  is  heartening  in¬ 
deed  to  see  Congressman  Lane  grab  the  bull 
by  the  horns  in  his  customary  fashion,  in 
bringing  the  matter  up  for  action. 

How  fortunate  the  people  in  the  seventh 
district  are  having  such  a  tireless,  sincere, 
aggressive  representative  in  Washington  as 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lane. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  PORK 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our 
agricultural  economy  is  a  healthy  hog 
market.  Recent  developments  in  the  hog 
marketing  picture  has  been  somewhat 
encouraging.  The  reported  farrowing  of 
11  percent  less  baby  pigs  for  the  1960 
spring  crop,  along  with  some  increase  in 
hog  market  prices,  have  been  both  grati¬ 
fying  and  hopeful  for  the  hog  farmer. 

Another  bright  spot  has  been  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Canadian  Government 
in  withholding  substantial  quantities  of 
low-priced  pork  from  the  American 
market.  The  institution  of  a  compensa¬ 
tory  payment  program  on  Canadian 
hogs  last  month  gave  me  considerable 
concern.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  however, 
that  cheap  Canadian  pork  will  not  be 
dumped  into  the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in¬ 
to  the  Record  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence  between  myself  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  this  important 
subject: 

January  14,  1960. 

Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  taking  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  inquire  about  your  Department’s 
activity  in  response  to  the  reported  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  compensatory  payment  program  on 
live  hogs  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

As  you  recall,  I,  along  with  the  other  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  this  committee,  wrote  to 
you  last  summer  expressing  deep  concern 
over  developments  in  Canadian  hog  pricing 
practices  which  would  seriously  affect  the 
American  hog  farmer.  At  that  time  the 
failure  of  the  price  support  program  on 
Canadian  hogs  was  building  up  pressure  to 
dump  the  excess  production  of  pork  into 
the  United  States  and  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  depressed  market  price  and  the 
support  price  with  compensatory  payments 
to  Canadian  hog  farmers.  Last  weekend, 
according  to  a  recent  farm  magazine  story, 


was  the  time  for  launching  this  "Brannan 
plan”  for  Canadian  hogs. 

Now  that  Canada  has  adopted  this  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  extremely  concerned  as  to  its 
effect.  Everyone  is  for  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  trade,  but  we  cannot  and  must  not  let 
government-subsidized  pork  from  Canada  be 
dumped  into  our  country  in  competition 
with  American  hog  farmers  who  are  produc¬ 
ing  for  a  free  market  without  such  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  Any  substantial  increase  in  Canadian 
imports  will  also  tend  to  depress  the  domes¬ 
tic  hog  market  and  affect  the  effectiveness  of 
your  Department’s  pork  diversion  programs. 

I  realize  that  both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  you,  personally,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Canadian  hog  situation  and  have 
taken  some  concrete  steps  to  prevent  this 
cheap  Canadian  pork  from  flooding  the 
American  market.  I  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  comments  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  plans  for  the  future  in  this 
regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Eighth  District  of  Iowa. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1960. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoeven:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  deficiency  payment  program  on  hogs 
and  the  problem  of  subsidized  Canadian  pork 
being  imported  into  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  consultations  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Canadian  Government  on 
these  problems  as  the  program  was  being 
developed  and  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  taken  action 
to  prevent  any  subsidized  pork  from  being 
exported  to  U.S.  markets. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in 
Ottawa  issued  the  following  press  release 
on  January  13,  1960: 

“A  general  export  permit  will  be  issued  to 
cover  the  export  of  pork  and  pork  products 
to  all  destinations  except  the  United  States. 
This  general  permit  will  also  permit  the  ex¬ 
port  of  a  variety  of  pork  and  pork  products 
to  the  United  States.  However,  individual 
permits  will  be  required  to  cover  the  export 
to  the  United  States  of  products  eligible  for 
deficiency  payment,  i.e.,  products  from  grade 
A  and  B  carcasses.  Such  permits  will  be 
granted  only  after  the  exporter  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  product  from  the  Agricultural 
Products  Board  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
support  price  of  $23.65  per  100  pounds 
dressed  weight  for  grade  A  and  B  hogs  at 
Toronto. 

‘‘Applications  for  export  permits  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Export  and  Import  Per¬ 
mits  Section,  Commodities  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

‘‘This  action  has  been  taken  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  traditional  exports  of  pork  and 
pork  products  to  the  United  States  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  countervailing  duty 
being  applied  by  the  United  States  on  prod¬ 
ucts  that  might  be  eligible  for  deficiency 
payment  under  the  support  program,  which 
came  into  effect  in  Canada  on  January  11, 
1960.” 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter 
and  assure  you  that  we  shall  watch  develop¬ 
ments  closely. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson. 


FOR  HEALTH’S  SAKE— COOPERA¬ 
TION  NEEDED 

(Mr.  HORAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1960,  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Dixon,  of  Utah,  made  a  statement  en¬ 
titled  “Agricultural  Chemicals:  Realistic 
Policy  Needed.”  I  have  carefully  reread 
this  statement  and  want  to  add  my  con¬ 
currence. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  and  in  discussing  this  with  him 
we  find  that  if  the  original  intent  of  the 
pesticide  residue  amendment  were  fol¬ 
lowed  none  of  these  food  scares  would 
have  occurred. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  a  reprint  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal.  For  those 
who  have  not,  I  commend  it  to  you. 

I  served  on  the  select  committee  which 
studied  chemicals  in  foods.  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  good  background  on  the 
problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  House  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  heard  testimony  from  experts 
and  did  not  recommend  the  so-called 
Delaney  amendment.  Their  better 
judgment  was  ignored  and  now  we 
have  the  odd  procedure  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  administering  a 
congressional  edict — not  the  findings  of 
qualified  scientists.  We  must  set  up  a 
legal  administrative  procedure  based  on 
proper  and  thorough  research. 

Certainly  the  public  health  must  be 
protected  with  every  able  facility  we  have 
at  hand — let  us  make  them  into  a  real 
team — in  the  public  interest  and  the 
health  protection  of  all  of  us. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  from  the  Farm  Journal  at  this 
point,  as  follows : 

This  Can’t  Be  Allowed  To  Go  On 

Farmers  are  as  much  interested  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  public  health  as  anyone.  But  with 
respect  to  feed  additives,  pesticides,  and 
similar  tools  of  modern  agriculture,  we  have 
an  intolerable  situation. 

1.  We  have  a  law  that  needs  changing — 
the  Delaney  amendment,  or  “additive”  to  the 
Food  Additives  Act.  It  specifies  that  no 
substance  which  has  ever  caused  cancer,  in 
so  much  as  a  laboratory  mouse,  can  be  added 
to  feed.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  requires  massive  doses  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  time;  it  doesn’t  matter  that  as  little 
as  one  part  per  million  of  the  additive  may 
show  up  in  meat,  milk,  or  eggs,  or  that  abso¬ 
lutely  none  shows  up.  Congress — not  sci¬ 
entists — has  said  this  is  dangerous  and  can’t 
be  allowed.  The  trouble  with  the  law  is 
simple:  It  leaves  no  room  for  scientific  judg¬ 
ment. 

Never  before  has  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  been  hamstrung  this  way.  It 
has  allowed  tolerances  of  some  2,000  potent 
substances  which  are  judged  by  scientists  to 
be  safe  in  negligible  amounts.  Why  not 
continue  to  let  scientists  decide? 

Actually,  it  has  been  proved  that  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  eggs,  or  glucose  solutions  can  produce 
cancer  in  experimental  animals  as  readily 
as  diethyl  stilbestrol,  which  produced  the 
recent  poultry  scare.  Other  estrogens  which 
act  much  like  stilbestrol  occur  naturally  in 
alfalfa  hay,  com,  and  wheat.  Are  we  to 
stop  feeding  them,  too? 

The  result  of  the  cancer  scare  is  that  Food 
and  Drug  is  not  approving  any  new  feed 
additive.  Manufacturers  are  now  required 
to  prove  not  only  that  their  product  hasn’t 
yet  produced  cancer,  but  that  under  no  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  could  it  do  so — obvi¬ 
ously  impossible  of  proof.  Hence,  progress 
with  new  and  better  feed  additives  has 


almost  ground  to  a  stop.  The  pesticide 
world  has  been  thrown  into  confusion. 

2.  We  have  an  able,  though  understaffed. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  is  not 
completely  running  its  own  show.  Deci¬ 
sions,  if  they  have  any  publicity  value,  are 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  In  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  instances,  the  pronouncements  come  from 
him,  too — by  press  conference. 

FDA  is  responsible  to  a  cabinet  officer, 
who  is  a  political  appointee,  part  of  a  po¬ 
litical  administration.  We  can’t  say  whether 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of  HEW,  is 
influenced  by  political  motives  or  not.  The 
point  is  he  could  be.  And  if  he  weren’t,  his 
successor  might  be.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
doesn’t  have  many  opportunities  to  make 
the  front  page.  When  something  like  cran¬ 
berries  or  capons  comes  along,  it’s  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  call  a  press  conference,  toss  the  word 
“cancer”  about,  suddenly  achieve  headlines 
and  emerge  as  the  great  defender  of  the 
people. 

What  can  be  done?  Well,  first,  we  need 
a  change  in  the  Delaney  amendment.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  need  a  change  in  the  administrative 
setup.  Third,  farmers  must  absolutely  fol¬ 
low  labels — the  responsibility  is  on  them, 
too. 

As  to  administration,  we  need  to  remove 
from  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  particularly 
when  he  is  a  political  officeholder,  (1)  the 
power  to  panic  American  consumers  with  a 
mere  ill-advised  statement  and  (2)  the 
power  to  lay  low  with  one  blow  an  entire 
segment  of  agriculture. 

How  can  we  do  it?  We  might  make  FDA 
an  independent  agency  like  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  might  equip  FDA 
with  better  advisory  bodies  than  it  already 
has — let  these  bodies  assay  the  danger,  make 
recommendations,  and  take  over  the  func¬ 
tion  of  announcing  such  news  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  might  bring  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Agriculture  ought  to  have 
a  voice  somewhere— at  least  it  should  be 
heard.  Maybe  we  need  a  new  broad-based 
commission. 

Certainly  we  need  something  better  than 
we’ve  got.  The  present  situation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  on. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  HEARINGS 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  at  the  Asbury  Methodist 
Church  in  this  city  there  occurred  a  very 
moving  and  revealing  episode.  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  from  a  number  of  States 
came  to  that  church  and  were  asked  to 
testify  as  to  the  roadblocks  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  their  exercise 
of  the  birthright  of  every  American  cit¬ 
izen — the  free,  secret  ballot.  These 
citizens  had  two  things  in  common — they 
were  Negroes  and  they  had  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
choice  of  the  people  who  govern  them 
and  who  represent  them  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  do  control  their  lives  and 
their  destinies. 

This  testimony,  and  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  recorded  on  tape,  and  the 
entire  proceedings  were  made  available 
to  the  .Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  shall 
not  ask  that  the  entire  57-page  transcript 
be  inserted,  but  I  do  include  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  witnesses  before  this 
assembly  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Chairman  Love.  Good  afternoon.  You  are 
about  to  witness  the  first  hearing  conducted 
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by  the  Volunteer  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Tills  is  an  unofficial  body  of  six  distinguished 
citizens  from  five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Before  introducing  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  how  they 
came  to  be  here  and  why  it  is  that  we  are 
holding  this  hearing. 

Last  July  a  Federal  Judge  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  ordered  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  not  to  hold  a  hearing  on  violations  of 
voting  rights  in  northern  Louisiana.  Sixty- 
seven  Negro  citizens  who  were  in  Shreveport 
to  testify  were  thus  barred  from  telling  how 
they  were  kept  from  registering  to  vote. 

Sponsors  of  today’s  hearing  decided  that 
one  way  to  get  this  story  told  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation  at  large  was  to  form  their 
own  Volunteer  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
This  commission  will  hear  the  stories  of  vote¬ 
less  people  from  several  Southern  States. 

After  each  witness  has  testified,  members 
of  the  commission  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  question  him  or  her.  Later  there  will  be 
recommendations  for  action  and  a  chance 
for  participation  by  the  audience. 

This  whole  proceeding  is  being  recorded  by 
tape  and  by  a  court  stenographer.  Copies 
will  be  made  and  presented  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible  to  help  them 
guide  them  in  shaping  and  passing  civil 
rights  legislation. 

The  man  responsible  for  assembling  these 
witnesses  is  Dr.  Charles  G.  Gomillion  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  who  is  at  my  right. 
With  him  is  Mr.  Belford  V.  Lawson, « Jr., 
Washington  attorney,  who  is  staff  counsel 
and  who  will  question  the  witnesses  as  they 
take  the  stand.  Later  Mr.  Lawson  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  testimony. 

Will  members  of  the  commission  please 
rise  as  I  introduce  them: 

Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Baber,  Philadelphia, 
presiding  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Camponeschi,  Baltimore, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Roland  P.  Mackay,  Chicago,  noted 
neurologist  and  a  leader  in  the  field  of  ner¬ 
vous  and  mental  diseases.  [Applause.] 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  of  the  Methodist  Church.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  Ewbank  Tucker,  Louisville,  pre- 
slding.bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Zion  Church. 

We  have  on  the  platform  with  us  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  distinguished  citizens  from  out 
of  town  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  enterprise  and  who  are  giving 
leadership  to  the  struggle  for  human  dignity 
and  first-class  citizenship.  Will  they  please 
stand  as  I  introduce  them: 

Mr.  Aubrey  W.  Williams,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference  Edu¬ 
cational  Fund,  former  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Youth  Administration;  publisher  of  South¬ 
ern  Farm  and  Home.  [Applause.] 

Miss  Ella  J.  Baker,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference,  of  which  Dr.  Martin  L.  King 
is  president.  [Applause.] 

The  Reverend  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  president  of  the  Alabama  Christian 
Movement  for  Human  Rights  and  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference.  He  is  also  a  board  member  of  the 
SCLC  and  the  SCEF. 

Dr.  Aaron  Henry,  pharmacist  from  Clarks- 
dale,  Miss.,  officer  of  the  Mississippi  Regional 
Council  of  Negro  Leadership.  [Applause]. 

Mr.  Hilbert  L.  Bradley,  legislative  chair¬ 
man  for  the  NAACP  in  Gary,  Ind.,  who 
headed  a  delegation  from  that  city  to  this 
hearing.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Amzie  Moore,  leader  of  the  NAACP  in 
Cleveland,  Miss.,  and  also  an  official  of  the 
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Mississippi  Regional  Council  of  Negro  Lead¬ 
ership.  [Applause.] 

Two  distinguished  citizens  from  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  presented  among  the  witnesses 
to  be  heard  today. 

Dr.  Gomillion,  will  you  please  call  your 
first  witness? 

Dr.  Gomielion.  Fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Law- 
son,  the  local  attorney,  will  call  the  witnesses 
to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Members  of  the  commission, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  first  witness  is 
Dr.  Daniel  W.  Wynn  from  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute,  Alabama. 

(Whereupon  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Wynn  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  testified  as  follows : ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson : 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  full  name, 
Dr.  Wynn? 

Answer.  My  name  is  Daniel  W.  Wynn. 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer.  I  am  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Alabama. 

Question.  Have  you  been  actively  engaged 
in  seeking  voting  rights  for  Negroes? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  have. 

Question.  For  how  long? 

Answer.  Since  1957. 

Question.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  as  briefly  as 
you  can,  the  situation  at  Tuskegee  regarding 
the  issue  here  involved? 

Answer.  In  my  own  words? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  During  the  month  of  July  1957,  I 
went  to  the  Macon  County  Courthouse  in 
Tuskegee  for  the  purpose  of  registering  to 
vote.  Because  of  the  large  crowd  of  people 
ahead  of  me,  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
into  the  registration  room  the  first  day.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  registration 
room  on  the  second  day,  where  I  found  two 
members  of  the  board  and  another  person 
trying  to  complete  the  registration  require¬ 
ments. 

After  entering  the  room,  one  of  the  regis¬ 
trars  handed  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  to 
me,  and  a  small  paperbacked  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  , 

After  this,  he  asked  me  to  write  in  long- 
hand,  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  I  did.  Following 
this,  he  asked  me  to  read  aloud  the  first  part 
of  the  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  I  did. 

After  completing  these  two  requirements, 
I  was  asked  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire  of  about 
four  pages,  and  address  an  envelope  to 
myself.  I  left  the  envelope  with  the  board 
of  registrars. 

The  entire  procedure  took  me  about  1  hour 
and  10  or  15  minutes.  Immediately  after 
this,  I  went  out  and  found  the  person  who 
was  to  vouch  for  me,  and  presented  him  to 
the  board  of  registrars.  After  being  unable 
to  hear  from  the  board  during  the  year  1957, 
I  returned  to  the  Macon  County  Courthouse 
in  October  1958  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
again  to  register  to  vote  and  to  inquire  of 
the  members  of  the  board  why  I  had  not 
heard  from  them. 

On  this  occasion,  I  was  advised  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  registrars  were  in  the 
process  of  processing  the  applicants  for  the 
forthcoming  election,  and  because  of  that 
reason,  they  did  not  have  time  to  register 
me,  and  after  I  asked  why  I  had  not  heard 
from  them  considering  my  previous  attempt, 
I  was  advised  if  I  had  not  heard  from  them  it 
was  because  I  had  failed  in  the  examination. 

I  left  the  room  on  this  occasion  and  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  attempt 
again. 

Question.  Now,  does  any  member  of  the 
commission  wish  to  ask  the  witness  a  ques¬ 
tion,  or  do  you  wish  to  wait? 

Chairman  Love.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  while  It  is  on  my  mind. 

You  say,  person  who  would  vouch  for  you. 
Would  you  explain  that?  Does  a  person  have 
to  vouch  for  you? 
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The  Witness.  Well,  the  rule  is  each  voter 
or  each  person  who  attempts  to  register  to 
vote  must  have  another  individual  to  vouch 
for  him.  I  learned  during  my  efforts  to 
register  that  no  person  could  vouch  for  more 
than  two  persons  in  a  year.  I  heard  the 
board  of  registrars  advise  the  person  who 
vouched  for  me  that  he  could  not  vouch  for 
any  others  because  he  vouched  for  me  and 
my  wife  on  that  occasion. 

Bishop  Tucker.  Dr.  Wynn,  what  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  voucherer,  if  any? 

The  Witness.  I  have  never  heard.  Pardon 
me.  I  was  thinking  of  the  board  of  regis¬ 
trars.  Well,  he  must  be  a  registered  voter. 
The  voucher  must  be  a  registered  voter  in 
the  particular  county  in  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  made. 

Bishop  Tucker.  Does  he  have  to  be  white 
or  colored? 

The  Witness.  It  does  not  matter,  if  he  is 
a  registered  voter. 

Bishop  Tucker.  Do  you  know  of  any  col¬ 
ored  vouchers  who  have  vouched  for  any 
registrants? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  some. 

Bishop  Tucker.  You  don’t  know  of  any? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don’t  know. 

Question.  Now,  Dr.  Wynn,  are  you  familiar 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  wherein  they  recommend  a 
presidential  registrar? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  am  acquainted  with  it. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  Attorney 
General  Rogers’  proposal  to  have  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  appoint  referees  with  respect  to 
voting? 

Answer.  Yes;  lam. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  which  is  prefer¬ 
able? 

Answer.  Preferable? 

Question.  If  you  have  had  time  properly 
to  study  them.  I  don’t  wish  to  embarrass 
you  if  you  have  not  had  time. 

Answer.  I  am  a  little  reluctant,  because  it 
seems  a  Republican  administration  recom¬ 
mends  one  and  the  Democratic  seems  to  be 
behind  the  other,  and  I  hate  to  get  involved 
in  that. 

Question.  May  I  assure  you  and  all  other 
witnesses  that  politics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  issue,  and  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  ought  to  take  a  firm  stand 
on  this  issue;  and  if  they  don’t,  I  think  they 
ought  to  lose,  so  don’t  be  embarrassed  by 
any  politics  in  this  situation. 

Answer.  Yes.  I  see  advantages  in  both.  I 
think  that  I  would  prefer  the  Federal  regis¬ 
trars,  providing  that  the  registrars  will  have 
the  power  to  register  people  to  vote  in  all 
elections,  local.  State,  and  Federal.  I  believe 
this  because  I  think  the  process  should  be 
much  quicker. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Bishop  Baber.  Doctor,  in  counties  where 
there  are  no  colored  voters,  in  counties  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  where  there  are  no 
colored  voters,  if  you  could  not  get  one  or 
two  white  voters  to  act  as  vouchers,  you 
never  could  get  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Answer.  No;  you  could  not  be  registered 
to  vote. 

Question.  Isn’t  it  also  true  that  in  some  of 
the  counties  in  your  State,  and  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  that  the  vouchers  must  be 
white  voters?  Isn’t  that  true? 

Answer.  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  the 
law.  I  don’t  know,  but  there  are  some  coun¬ 
ties  where  we  don’t  have  any  registered  Negro 
voters. 

Mr.  Lawson.  There  are  counties?  Do  you 
know  how  many  counties  there  are  where 
there  no  Negro  registered  voters? 

Answer.  I  don’t  know  how  many;  no.  I 
remember  one  county  being  mentioned  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  hearing  In  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  and  this  was  news  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  we  had  any  such  counties  until  then, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  the  number  is. 


Question.  Dr.  Wynn,  do  all  applicants  for 
registration  in  Macon  County  have  to  go 
through  the  same  procedures  that  you  de¬ 
scribed? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  procedure  varies  at 
times.  It  depends  on  the  board  of  registrars. 
I  think  for  the  most  part,  those  attempting 
to  register  for  the  past  2  years,  for  the  most 
part,  have  gone  through  the  same  procedure 
but  it  varies,  depending  upon  the  board  of 
registrars. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr. 
Wynn. 

(Witness  excused.) 

(Whereupon  Fidelia  JoAnne  Adams  was 
examined  and  testified  as  follows:) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Miss  Adams,  will  you  give  your 
name  and  address? 

Answer.  Fidelia  JoAnne  Adams,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama. 

Question.  What  is  your  vocation? 

Answer.  I  am  a  student  in  the  Department 
of  Nutrition,  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you 
would  like  to  say  regarding  this  issue? 

Answer.  On  August  4,  1958,  I  went  to  the 
Macon  County  Courthouse  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  to  the  board  of  registrars  for 
voting  registration. 

I  arrived  at  the  courthouse  about  7:15  that 
morning  and  had  to  wait  until  10:30  that 
same  morning  before  I  was  admitted  to  the 
office  of  the  board  of  registrars. 

Upon  entering  the  office,  I  was  requested 
to  be  seated,  given  two  pencils,  paper,  and  a 
reprint  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  told  to  copy,  in  its  entirety, 
article  II  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

After  I  had  completed  this  task  I  had  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  pages  of  longhand.  I  gave 
these  pages  to  one  of  the  two  board  of  reg¬ 
istrars,  who  were  in  the  office  at  that  time. 
I  was  given  an  application  blank  to  complete 
and  also  an  envelope  which  was  to  be  self- 
addressed. 

After  I  completed  the  filling  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  self-addressing  the  envelope, 
I  was  questioned  as  to'  the  legality  of  my 
Alabama  residence,  although  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  I  had  stated  that  I  had  been  living  in 
Macon  County  since  1941. 

In  January  1959,  after  not  hearing  from 
the  board  of  registrars,  I  wrote  a  formal  let¬ 
ter  of  complaint  to  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

On  January  23, 1  received  a  reply  from  this 
letter  in  which  it  was  stated  that  this  matter 
would  be  given  the  proper  consideration  of 
this  office.  As  of  this  date,  I  have  had  no 
other  further  communications  from  either 
the  board  of  registrars  nor  the  office  of  the  at¬ 
torney  general  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Does  any  member  of  the  panel 
have  any  questions  of-this  witness? 

Dr.  MacKay.  How  often  do  the  registrars 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  registering  voters? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  the  date  was  twice  a 
month  every  other  Monday.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  date  was.  I  am  not  certain  on  that 
but  since  December  10,  1958,  there  has  been 
no  functioning  board  of  registrars  at  all. 

Dr.  MacKay.  Since  that  date,  have  there 
been  no  people  able  to  register  officially? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Bishop  Baber.  Madam,  have  you  taken 
time  to  study  the  alternate  propositions  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  in  reference  to  the  referees 
to  be  appointed  by  the  court  or  the  straight 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars?  Have  you 
studied  the  situation? 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  studied  it  in  any 
detail.  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples 

Bishop  Baber.  Do  you  have  any  opinion 
as  to  which  of  the  two  would  be  better  in 
the  situation  we  are  discussing  here? 

The  Witness.  Well,  both  of  them  have 
very,  very  good  qualities.  I  am  not  prepared 
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to  choose  between  the  two,  but  I  am  for 
the  one  that  will  get  the  job  done.  [Ap¬ 
plause,] 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Our  next  witness  will  be 
Prof.  J.  N.  Blankenship. 

(Prof.  J.  N.  Blankenship  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Dr.  Blankenship,  I  understand 
you  are  a  retired  teacher,  is  that  correct? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  your  story?  You 
are  from  Saline? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  Tell  us  your  story. 

Answer.  In  1952,  I  registered  in  Bienville 
Parish  without  incident.  In  1954,  when 
Governor  Long  of  Louisiana  was  elected  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  landslide,  the  council  was  set 
up  in  my  parish,  in  the  Parish  of  Bienville, 
and  they  challenged  our  630  Negroes  and  I 
was  included  in  the  630.  I  taught  school  for 
a  period  of  34  years.  I  own- 500  acres  of  land. 
Yet  I  am  taxed  without  representation. 

I  dedicated  myself  to  this  great  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  this  great  fight. 
I  know  that  what  Bienville  Parish  has,  the 
entire  South  has  the  same  problem. 

I  notice  down  here,  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  at¬ 
tempting  to  hold  a  hearing  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  was  one  of  the  68  applicants  ap¬ 
plying  for  registration  and  voting,  by  our 
juries  down  in  Louisiana — I  believe  in  the 
western  district — and  the  Attorney  General, 
they  brought  injunctions  against  the  suit 
and  denied  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  from 
having  a  hearing  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Question.  Professor  Blankenship,  do  I  un¬ 
derstand  you  were  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
lawsuit  and  that  the  State  enjoined  the 
lawsuit? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  questions  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  Camponeschi.  Mr.  Blankenship,  why 
was  your  registration  challenged? 

Answer.  May  I  read  this? 

"Affidavit  in  case  of  registration  of  voter 
Is  challenged. 

"State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Piesville. 

"Personally  came  and  appeared  before  me, 
Pauline  A.  Sims,  deputy  registrar  of  voters  in 
and  for  the  Parish  of  Bienville,  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  Joe  A.  Reeves,  and  Joe  B. 
Williams,  who  being  duly  sworn,  do  depose 
and  say: 

"That  they  are  bona  fide  registered  voters 
of  this  parish,  that  after  reasonable  investi¬ 
gation  by  them  and  each  of  them,  and  on  in¬ 
formation  and  belief,  that  J.  N.  Blankenship 
registered  from  Saline,  La.,  to  whom  was 
issued  registration  certificate  No.  126,  ward 
6,  precinct  2  of  this  parish,  is  illegally  reg¬ 
istered  or  has  lost  his  or  her  right  to  vote 
in  the  precinct,  ward  or  parish  in  which  they 
are  registered  for  the  following  reasons: 

"Incorrect  and  incomplete  application. 

"And  should  be  erased  from  the  official 
precinct  register  of  ward  6  and  precinct  2. 

"That  this  affidavit  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  said  name  to  be  erased. 

"Sworn  to  and  subscribed, 

"Joe  A.  Reeves, 

"Before  me  this  27th  day  of  September 
1956. 

"Joe  B.  Williams. 

“Pauline  Sims.” 

Question.  Professor,  does  that  mean  you 
were  disqualified  because  of  inaccuracy  on 
your  application? 

Answer.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Question.  Isn’t  that  the  gist  of  the  reply 
of  the  affidavit? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  gist  of  it. 

Question.  My  understanding  is  they  dis¬ 
qualified  you  because  your  application  is  not 
filled  out  correctly.  Is  that  so? 

Answer.  That  is  so. 


Question.  Yet  you  own  500  acres  of  land 
and  have  taught  for  34  years. 

Answer.  Thirty-four  years.  Other  than 
that  we  have  teachers  in  the  parish  that 
cannot  even  go  to  the  registrar’s  office  with 
their  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts, 
master’s  degrees,  and  also  Ph.  D. 

Question.  Did  they  tell  you  what  was 
wrong  with  your  application? 

Answer.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  other  questions? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Did  this  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  rest  of  the  630?  Were  all  of  them 
summarily  denied? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the 
full  import  of  that.  Bishop,  would  you  ask 
that  again,  please? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Did  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  630  whose  names  were  taken  from 
the  list  and  for  the  same  reason? 

The  Witness.  The  same  thing.  Only  26 
was  left. 

Chairman  Love.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
You  had  voted  before? 

The  Witness.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Love.  How  long  had  you  been  a 
registered  voter_hefore  they  denied  you  the 
right? 

The  Witness.  About  2  years. 

Bishop-  Baber.  Professor,  am  I  correct  in 
saying,  as  I  understand  it,  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  Louisiana  is  more  rampant 
in  northern  Louisiana  than  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State.  Is  that  true? 

The  Witness.  That  is  true.  May  I  say 
this:  We  have  three  parishes  where  there  are 
no  Negroes  voting  at  all. 

Bishop  Baber.  Madison  is  one  of  them? 

The  Witness.  Madison,  East  Carroll,  and 
Calcasieu. 

Bishop  Tucker.  If  you  went  to  register 
again,  what  would  be  the  reaction? 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  would  Just  hand 
me  a  book  and  say,  “Read  this.”  The  man 
would  say,  "Let  me  take  this  book  back.  I 
have  not  read  this  myself.”  And  then  he 
would  hand  the  book  back.  "Well,  you  have 
not  read  this  to  my  satisfaction.  Go  back 
and  study  it  again.” 

Dr.  Mackay.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there 
any  procedure  that  is  followed  which  would 
permit  you  to  appeal  a  judgment  by  the  re¬ 
gistrars,  stating  in  effect,  that  you  have 
illegally  or  incorrectly  filled  out  your  appli¬ 
cation — any  procedure  by  which  you  could 
protest  or  appeal  this  judgment? 

The  Witness.  They  give  us  10  days  to 
make  an  appeal.  For  the  reason  we  did  not 
have  any  confidence — in  fact,  I  waited  about 
a  year  before  I  went  back.  I  came  out  just 
as  I  expected,  and  if  I  go  back  2  more 
years  from  now,  it  would  be  the  same  thing. 
Procrastination . 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Prof. 
S.  T.  Nero,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Chairman  Love.  I  would  like  the  audience 
to  know  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  pressure  for 
time.  We  cannot  be  as  thorough  on  this 
as  we  would  like  to  be. 

(Whereupon  Prof.  S.  T.  Nero  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows : ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Professor  Nero,  you  are  a  retired 
teacher? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question.  You  are  from  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question.  Have  you  voted  at  all  before? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  have  voted. 

Question.  When  is  the  last  time  you  voted? 

Answer.  Well,  I  worked  in  Arkansas  a  while, 
and  I  voted  there. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  your  story 
briefly? 

Answer.  In  January  of  this  past  year,  I 
went  and  asked  if  I  might  register.  They 


gave  me  something  to  fill  out.  I  filled  that 
out.  Then  they  gave  me  a  certain  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
write  it  out  in  longhand,  verbatim,  and  then 
they  wanted  me  to  read  it.  I  did.  Then 
they  said,  give  the  interpretation  of  this 
article.  Well,  I  did. 

So  they  said,  "I  will  notify  you  within  the 
next  few  days,  if  you  have  passed  the  test.” 

I  waited  the  next  few  days,  and  I  waited 
the  next  few  days,  and  the  next  few  days. 
They  never  answered.  I  got  no  reply.  So  I 
walked  up  there  and  I  spoke  to  the  registrar 
in  reference  to  it,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  yes.”  He 
said,  “I  forgot.  You  did  not  pass."  That  is 
about  the  end  of  that.  Now,  I  have  had 
some  other  experiences. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  about  them? 
If  we  had  time,  we  would  like  to  hear  all  of 
your  experiences,  but  would  you  just  give  us 
one  more,  as  briefly  as  you  can? 

Answer.  Well  now,  living  there  in  the  town 
and  being  connected  with  the  college,  and  so 
forth,  I  have  influenced  other  men  to  go  up 
that  had  the  full  tax  receipts  for  2  years, 
and  they  were  given  about  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  they  gave  me. 

Then  I  sent  a  young  man  up  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  same  school  I  graduated  from 
and  was  teaching  in  the  college  where  I  used 
to  teach  and  they  passed  him  by  three  con¬ 
secutive  times.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
about  the  others.  I  had  told  him  to  go  up. 

Question.  So  your  experience  was  the  same 
with  many  other  people? 

Answer.  Many  others,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Are  there  any  suggestions  by 
the  panel? 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much  Professor. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Whereupon  Grafton  R.  Gray  was  exam¬ 
ined  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Mr.  Gray,  my  understanding  Is 
you  are  a  farmer? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question.  You  are  from  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.? 

Answer.  No.  I  am  from  Charleston,  Miss. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  your  story? 

Answer.  My  name  is  Grafton  R.  Gray, 
Charleston,  Miss.  I  have  lived  in  this  area 
50  years.  I  have  tried  to  pay  my  poll  tax 
and  register  three  times,  and  have  been 
turned  down.  I  was  informed  by  the  deputy 
sheriff  no  Negroes  could  pay  poll  taxes  in 
Tallahatchie  County.  Many  of  us  are  afraid 
to  register  because  of  fear  of  loss  of  job, 
credit,  and  violence. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the 
sheriff  said  no  Negroes  could  pay  their  poll 
tax? 

Answer.  No  niggers  could  pay  their  poll 
tax  in  Tallahatchie  County. 

Question.  When  was  that? 

Answer.  That  was  about  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  questions? 

Bishop  Baber.  Are  there  any  Negroes  reg¬ 
istered  in  that  county,  sir? 

The  Witness.  Not  one. 

Bishop  Baber.  What  is  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion? 

The  Witness.  About  19,000. 

Question.  What  is  the  name  of  that 
county? 

Answer.  Tallahatchie  County. 

Question.  Any  other  questions? 

Chairman  Love.  Is  that  the  county  that 
Rust  College  is  in? 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  college  there. 

Mr.  Camponeschi.  Do  you  know  of  anyone 
who  lost  their  job,  credit,  or  suffered  violence 
from  anyone  when  they  attempted  to  register 
in  that  county? 

Answer.  Well,  at  one  time,  I  taught  school 
in  Tallahatchie  County  school  system.  I 
taught  there  for  about  12  years.  One  night, 

I  was  stopped.  I  had  my  family  in  the  car 
and  I  was  intimidated  for  exactly  1  hour 
and  a  half  and  about  maybe  a  year  after 
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that,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  county 
superintendent  that  my  services  would  not 
be  required  for  the  next  coming  year. 

Bishop  Tucker.  You  stated  there  were 
19,000  colored  people  in  that  county.  How 
many  whites  are  there  in  that  county? 

The  Witness.  11,000. 

Question.  YoU  lost  your  job?  I  want  to 
get  that  clear  for  the  benefit  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  They  advised  you  your  services  were 
no  longer  needed? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  You  feel  it  is  as  a  result  of 
your  activity  in  the  county  regarding  rights 
for  Negroes  to  vote? 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  further  questions? 

(None.) 

(Witness  excused.) 

(Whereupon  Mrs.  Louise  Lassiter  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  testified  as  follows : ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Mrs.  Lassiter,  will  you  tell  your 
story? 

Answer.  I  am  Mrs.  Louise  Lassiter  of  Sea¬ 
board,  N.C.  I  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  Northampton  County,  N.C.  Precinct 
school  teachers,  college  students,  and  wives 
like  myself,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  be¬ 
come  a  voting  citizen.  Being  a  Negro,  I 
have  the  experience  that  other  Negroes  had, 
trying  to  vote  in  this  precinct. 

We  are  given  an  educational  test  which  is 
not  known  to  be  given  to  any  member  of 
the  white  race  in  our  State.  This  test  is 
really  not  a  test  but  it  is  more  of  a  trial  for 
Negroes  applying  for  registration. 

The  first  step  in  this  trial  for  registration, 
she  gives  you  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  to 
read  from  and  you  begin  reading  until  she 
says  stop,  and  you  ask  her,  did  you  pass; 
and  she  says,  no.  You  mispronounced  a 
word.  And  everything  had  to  be  perfect  in 
order  to  pass. 

For  those  who  passed  the  first  test  in  this 
trial,  there  is  another  test  that  must  be 
passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrant. 
That  test  is  taking  dictation  from  the  regis¬ 
trar  as  she  reads  the  Constitution.  In  this 
test,  you  fail  if  you  do  not  dot  an  “i”  or 
cross  a  "t.”  When  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
reading  by  the  registrants  the  fact  that  she 
reads  too  fast  or  that  you  need  time  to  think 
of  any  spelling  of  words  is  not  taken  into 
consideration,  in  passing,  by  the  registrant. 
The  whole  matter  is  up  to  the  feeling  of 
the  registrar.  There  is  nothing  Negroes  can 
do  to  pass  when  the  trial  is  over. 

Question.  The  person  who  registered  you 
was  a  woman? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  She  said  you  mispronounced  a 
word? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  respect  to  this  dictation,  she 
would  read  something  and  ask  you  to  write 
it  down  in  longhand  or  shorthand? 

Answer.  In  longhand. 

Question.  In  longhand.  If  you  could  not 
do  it  speedily  enough,  you  were  disqualified? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Bishop  Baber.  Madam,  could  you  tell  me 
if  you  know,  of  course,  what  is  the  pattern 
as  applied  to  the  white  applicants  who  want 
to  vote?  Do  you  know  what  is  the  pattern 
of  the  questioning? 

The  Witness.  No,  I  do  not. 

Member  of  Audience.  I  cannot  hear  you. 

Bishop  Baber.  I  asked  the  lady  if  she  knew 
what  was  the  pattern  of  questioning  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  white  applicants  by  the  registrars, 
If  she  knew? 

Answer.  Well,  I  never  saw  any  there.  I 
don’t  know. 

Bishop  Baber.  You  don’t  think  it  is  as 
rigorous  as  the  one  applied  to  you? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Question.  You  testified  that  you  knew  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge  that  they  do 
not  give  the  white  applicants  the  same  test. 
Is  that  right? 

Answer.  No.  I  said  It  is  not  known. 


Question.  It  is  not  known?  In  other 
words,  the  colored  people  don’t  know  what 
kind  of  test  they  give  white  people? 

Answer.  No. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Love.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many,  approximately,  Negroes  are 
in  the  county? 

The  Witness.  Approximately  68  or  70  per¬ 
cent. 

Chairman  Love.  And  how  many  of  them 
are  registered,  to  your  knowledge,  in  Sea¬ 
board? 

The  Witness.  I  think  around  300. 

Dr.  Mackay.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  any 
applicants  for  registration  were  asked  to 
write  or  explain  the  13th  or  the  14th  amend¬ 
ments? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  other  questions? 

(None.) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Whereupon  Curry  P.  Eoyd  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows : ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  What  is  your  name? 

Answer.  Curry  P.  Boyd,  Haywood  County, 
Tenn. 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer.  I  am  presently  a  schoolteacher  in 
high  school  in  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us,  sir,  what  the 
population  of  Haywood  County  is,  sir? 

Answer.  Haywood  County  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  26,000  of  which  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  18,000  Negroes. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  your  experience, 
please? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  moved  to  Haywood  County 
in  1957.  After  moving,  I  went  to  change  my 
registration  to  Haywood  County.  The  lady 
in  the  office  said  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
place  to  go  and  knew  nothing  about  any¬ 
thing. 

So  I  returned  later  and  tried  again.  She 
sent  me  to  the  sheriff’s  office.  I  did  not  go. 
I  went  to  the  county  clerk’s  office.  He  told 
me  that,  “We  have  no  registrants  here.” 
After  this,  I  took  a  delegation  of  Negroes  to 
the  county  clerk  and  conferred  with  him 
concerning  this  matter.  He  said  he  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  express  ourselves  to 
the  county  election  commission.  Later,  we 
found  that  one  of  the  commissioners  had 
passed  away  and  there  was  only  one  left. 
This  one  kept  procrastinating  and  never  reg¬ 
istered.  So  later  we  took  a  delegation  to  the 
State  voters,  and  they  said  they  would  ap¬ 
point  some  registrars.  They  conspired  and 
they  have  effective  methods  of  excluding 
Negroes  from  registration  by  having  these 
registrars  they  appoint  either  to  remain  for 
20  days  and  then  not  qualify.  We  have  been 
told,  and  it  seems  people  are  planted  to  do 
this,  up  until  the  last  minute,  so  no  Negro 
can  be  registered.  We  have  not  had  a  single 
Negro  registered  in  Haywood  County  since 
the  Reconstruction  days;  when  we  registered 
our  charter  in  the  courthouse,  a  white  man 
took  his  stick  and  beat  one  of  our  members, 
who  went  to  pick  up  the  charter,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  had  to  receive  stitches  on  his  face. 
Other  members  of  our  organization  were 
made  to  move — those  who  were  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  made  to  move.  Others  were 
fired  outright.  I  lost  my  position  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  elementary  school  for  no  reason 
except  this.  I  have  a  B.S.  degree  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University;  a  masters  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University.  I  have  11  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  high  schools,  and 
1  year  of  teaching  experience  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

At  every  turn,  these  people  have  planned 
to  keep  us  completely  away  from  registration. 
They  have  Intimidated  us  from  all  ends: 
fined  us  unnecessarily  for  minor  things.  I 
was  fined  $33.50  because  a  car  I  had  Just  pur¬ 
chased  had  a  few  little  marks;  yet  the  person 
I  bought  the  car  from  had  driven  it  all  these 
years  without  being  fined. 


Question.  Are  there  any  lawsuits  now 
pending  or  contemplated  in  your  county? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  have  taken  steps  to¬ 
ward  a  lawsuit  and  we  plan  to  meet  with 
the  State  board  in  Nashville  tomorrow  for 
another  move  to  attempt  to  get  some  regis¬ 
trars  in  our  county.  We  are  like  a  chicken 
with  its  head  cut  off.  We  don’t  have  regis¬ 
tration  offices. 

Question.  Have  you  had  or  do  you  expect 
any  reprisal  in  any  way  as  a  result  of  your 
appearance  here  today? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  had  all  kind3 
of  threats.  Members  of  my  organization 
have  had  all  kinds  of  threats  and  most  of 
us  have  been  fined  for  some  reason  or  an¬ 
other  and  been  made  to  move.  We  have 
been  denied  loans  from  banks  and  most  of 
the  business  places  will  not  deal  with  our 
members  any  more.  Back  in  1940,  one  of 
the  citizens  was  lynched  because  he  wanted 
to  vote.  The  FBI  investigated  this  and  they 
investigated  the  investigation.  Nothing  was 
done.  We  have  had  the  FBI  to  investigate 
this.  We  have  had  visits  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  but  so  far,  we  still  don’t  have  Negroes 
registered. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  of  any  economic  pressure 
that  has  been  put  on  anybody  as  a  result  of 
your  Activity  in  this  regard? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  do.  In  addition  to  the 
fines,  there  were  people  who  every  year  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  banks,  and  were  refused  and 
some  of  them  were  told  that  if  they  would 
take  their  names  off  the  charter,  that  they 
would  do  so.  Consequently,  they  have  not 
pursued  it  any  longer. 

Question.  To  your  knowledge,  have  any 
citizens  lost  homes  by  way  of  foreclosure? 

Answer.  Not  as  yet.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  It  has  not  been  long  enough, 
yet? 

Answer.  No. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  I  wonder  if  you  would  tell 
us  precisely  what  was  upon  the  notice  when 
you  were  discharged  from  your  teaching 
position.  Did  they  give  reasons?  What 
kind  of  notice  did  you  get? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  like  to  say  this  first: 
In  Haywood  County,  Negroes  do  not  sign 
contracts  even  though  the  State  law  says 
they  do.  The  superintendent  will  tell  you 
that  you  have  been  hired.  That  is  it.  Well, 
the  superintendent  told  me  that  I  was  to 
take  this  particular  school.  Well,  when  the 
time  was  near  to  begin  school,  I  stopped  by 
and  asked  him,  to  make  sure.  He  said  no, 
they  did  not  have  any  openings  and  he  gave 
me  no  reason  whatsoever.  There  was  no 
reason  given.  They  said,  well,  they  just  did 
not  have  the  openings.  I  went  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  county,  Fayette,  which  has  a  situa¬ 
tion  very  similar  to  us.  They  have  about 
20,000  Negroes.  The  superintendent  there 
said  he  would  call  back  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  in  Haywood.  So  consequently,  he  did 
not  have  a  job  but  he  did  hire  a  young  man 
6  months  after  I  had  applied  there,  so  it  is 
a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  keep  all  of  us  down. 
We  want  our  civil  rights. 

Question.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  relative  value  of  the  Presidential  ap¬ 
pointed  referees  and  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  to  have  Federal  court  ref¬ 
erees  appointed  as  Presidential  appointed 
registrars? 

Answer.  No.  I  have  not  studied  it  but  I 
have  heard  of  it. 

Question.  I  see. 

Answer.  I  prefer  the  Federal  registrars  all 
the  way  down  the  line  in  everything.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  any  local  people  have  the 
situation  because  of  what  they  have  done  in 
Tennessee  so  far.  They  have  conspired  and 
helped  each  other,  so  to  speak,  and  ended  up 
with  the  Negroes  being  left  out  completely. 
Yet  they  never  leave  us  out  when  it  is  time 
to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  questions? 

(None.) 
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Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Witnessed  excused.) 

( Whereupon  John  McPerren  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows:) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  What  is  your  name? 

Answer.  John  McFerren.  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  Payette  County,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Question.  What  is  the  population  there? 

Answer.  The  population  of  that  county  is 
20,000  Negroes. 

Question.  How  many  white  people? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of 
whites. 

On  August  1,  1959,  the  members  and  my¬ 
self  went  up  to  the  courthouse  to  vote.  First 
we  went  to  the  fire  station.  I  pulled  out  my 
registration  card  and  handed  it  to  the  regis¬ 
tration  lady  and  she  picked  up  the  card  and 
looked  at  it  and  said — she  called  one  of  the 
other  men  over  and  said — he  asked  her — he 
said,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
people?”  He  said,  “Where  do  you  live,  the 
country  or  in  town?”  She  said,  “You  go  to 
the  courthouse  and  vote.” 

When  I  got  to  the  courthouse,  me  and  my 
four  other  companions,  I  pulled  out  my  regis¬ 
tration  card  and  handed  it  to  the  lady.  She 
looked  at  the  card  and  called  over  the  man. 
She  said  to  the  man,  she  said,  “If  we  turn 
all  of  these  people  down,  we  will  get  in  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  Federal  Government.” 

Then  I  immediately  turned  and  went  out 
and  called  our  legal  counsel  and  our  legal 
counsel  advised  us  later  we  would  bring  a 
Federal  suit  against  the  county.  During  the 
Federal  suit,  the  FBI  came  out  in  the  field 
and  investigated  me.  When  they  investi¬ 
gated  me,  he  brought  back  the  report  and 
gave  the  report  to  the  sheriff.  That  put  me 
on  the  hot  dog  stand. 

Johnson  was  the  FBI  man.  He  gave  the 
report  to  the  sheriff  and  immediately  after 
then,  my  life  was  threatened. 

(At  this  point,  the  witness  was  finable  to 
continue.) 

Mr.  Lawson.  We  will  give  him  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  relax  and  come  back,  if  there  is 
time. 

*  •  *  *  • 

(Witness  temporarily  excused.) 

Mr.  Lawson.  Now,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
McFerren  who  was  about  to  go  to  town  here 
a  minute  ago,  had  trouble.  I  am  sure  the 
commission  wants  to  ask  him  a  few  ques¬ 
tions. 

(Whereupon  John  McFerren  was  further 
examined  and  testified  as  follows : ) 

By  Mr.  Lawson: 

Question.  Will  you  pick  up  where  you  left 
off? 

Answer.  The  FBI  notified  the  sheriff  and 
the  FBI  came  out  there  while  I  was  picking 
cotton.  They  told  me  to  go  to  tell  the 
sheriff  everything  I  know,  that  that  was  the 
thing  to  do,  and  so  that  night,  I  received  a 
threatening  telephone  call.  From  that  day 
to  this,  my  wife  and  family  and  myself  were 
threatened.  And  this  FBI  man  who  came 
out  to  investigate  the  rights  to  vote,  he  was 
a  native  of  Fayette  County.  He  knew  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  before  him,  my  grandfather,  and 
we  went  back  and  talked  with  our  legal 
counsel  and  we  wrote  to  Hoover  here  in 
Washington.  They  sent  another  investigator 
out.  I  was  on  the  hot  dog  stand.  That  is 
where  I  was. 

Now,  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  scared 
to  register.  They  are  even  scared  to  talk  to 
me  on  the  street.  When  they  see  me  coming, 
they  run  the  other  way  and  many  farmers 
are  harmed,  today,  on  account  we  want  to 
come  to  be  first  class  citizens.  They  are 
making  a  move  by  the  hundreds.  They  took 
the  crop  from  the  farm;  would  not  sell  it. 
They  made  them  move  because  they  even 
tried  to  raise  it.  When  we  go  up  to  register, 
the  landlord  would  walk  up  and  down  to  see 
if  any  of  his  tenants  were  in  line.  When 
they  go  to  register,  the  sheriff  calls  the  names 


and  calls  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord 
would  make  him  move  that  night. 

Question.  Have  you  tried  to  make  a  loan? 
Do  you  know  of  any  people  who  tried  to 
make  a  loan  down  there  and  could  not  make 
it? 

Answer.  No  Negroes  in  the  county  of  Fay¬ 
ette  County  have  a  GI  loan  for  a  farm.  They 
are  all  local  loans  down  there  thrown  on  the 
Negro  10  or  15  years  ago.  You  cannot  get  a 
local  loan  to  buy  a  farm.  Now  there  is  a  few 
local  loans  that  charge  25  percent  interest  on 
the  money,  but  where  they  put  that  interest 
on  the  money,  they  take  it  out  before  you  get 
the  money.  If  you  borrow  $200,  he  will  take 
the  interest  out  before  you  get  the  money 
and  I  have  borrowed  money  in  my  lifetime. 
I  know  what  he  gives  me. 

Question.  Those  25  percent  interest 
charges  are  from  private  lenders? 

Answer.  They  are  from  private  lenders  but 
the  banks,  they  charge  us  12  percent  inter¬ 
est.  I  had  not  borrowed  no  money  from  the 
bank  in  about  2  or  3  years,  but  I  have  some 
notes  at  home  I  can  show  you,  that  charge 
12  percent  interest.  Here  is  the  way  they 
do  that.  If  you  go  in  there  to  borrow  some 
money,  he  will  take  out  the  interest  before 
you  get  your  money.  What  have  you  got 
to  show? 

Question.  Does  the  note  read  12  percent? 

Answer.  They  don’t  put  no  interest  at  all 
on  the  note. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Camponeschi.  What  do  they  threaten 
to  do? 

The  Witness.  They  called  my  wife.  I  re¬ 
ported  this  to  the  FBI  headquarters.  They 
call  my  wife  over  the  telephone.  They 
groan  over  the  telephone  like  somebody  died. 
And  I  have  a  2y2-ton  truck.  I  do  public 
hauling  On  the  side  and  they  threatened  my 
driver.  They  said  they  would  push  him  off 
the  road.  And  I,  myself,  was  threatened  in 
that  way.  “If  you  keep  moving  with  that 
voting  issue,  you  will  come  up  with  a  necktie 
around  your  neck.” 

The  teachers  in  our  county  are  under  a 
tremendous  strain  because  they  are  between 
the  other  side  and  ourselves.  Now,  we  have 
registered— I  do  not  have  the  accurate  num¬ 
ber — but  approximately  between  1,000  and 
1,300  registered,  by  standing  at  the  door, 
counting.  But  this  count  is  not  accurate 
because  I  have  no  records  of  the  books. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  voted? 

Answer.  I  never  voted  in  my  life. 

Question.  Have  you  been  trying  to  vote  all 
these  years,  ever  since  you  have  been  21? 

Answer.  I  tried  to  vote  this  year — last  year, 
pardon  me.  Last  year. 

Question.  Tell  us  precisely  what  happened 
last  year.  Very  briefly,  what  happened  when 
you  tried  to  vote? 

Answer.  Well,  four  of  us  went  out  there  to¬ 
gether  to  vote.  When  we  went  yi  to  vote, 
to  the  fire  station,  when  I  pulled  my  card 
out  the  fire  station  lady,  she  called  another 
man  over,  and  said,  the  man  said,  “Where 
do  you  live.  In  the  country  or  town”  I  told 
him  I  lived  in  the  country.  He  told  me, 
“You  have  to  go  to  the  courthouse  to  vote.” 
When  I  got  to  the  courthouse,  I  pulled  the 
card  out  and  gave  it  to  the  registration  lady 
and  they  called  another  gentleman  over  and 
asked  him,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  folks.  There  are  too  many  of  them 
coming  here  and  trying  to  vote.  We  will  get 
in  trouble  with  the  Federal  Government.” 
He  said,  “This  is  an  all  white,  Democratic 
primary  election.”  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

There  is  one  final  thing  I  think  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  be  interested  in. 

The  Witness.  Now,  you  might  know,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  voting  issue,  my  mother  was 
run  down  with  a  y2  -ton  truck. 

Question.  What  happened?  Has  there 
been  any  investigation  of  that? 

Answer.  In  other  words,  my  mother  was 
up  in  the  yard  and  this  guy,  this  man,  with 
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the  2Vi -ton  truck,  was  riding  8  or  9  miles 
an  hour.  He  hit  me  and  went  across  to  my 
mother's  yard  and  ran  over  her.  She  has 
not  come  back,  yet.  She  is  going  to  get  all 
right,  yet. 

Question.  She  is  in  the  hospital? 

Answer.  She  has  been  in  there. 

*  «  *  *  • 

SUMMARY  BY  BELFORD  V.  LAWSON,  JR. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Bishop  Love,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  is  one  time  a  lawyer  has  to  be 
brief.  I  think  of  a  little  story,  a  little  in¬ 
cident,  which  indicates  that  an  attorney 
can  be  brief,  and  I  think  epitomizes  what  I 
have  in  mind  regarding  his  testimony. 

The  other  day,  a  man  was  sued  in  our 
courts  for  debt.  The  judge  said  to  him, 
“What  do  you  have  to  say  for  yourself?” 
The  defendant  said  to  the  judge,  “As  God  is 
my  judge,  I  do  not  owe  money.”  And  the 
judge  said,  “He  is  not,  I  am,  and  you  owe 
money.” 

As  God  is  my  judge,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  from  this  testimony  that  there  is  a 
hard  conspiracy  to  deprive  Negroes  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  South  and  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  I  think  the  evidence 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  discrimination,  a  longstanding,  in¬ 
flexible  pattern  of  regulations  and  discrim¬ 
ination  regarding  the  voting  right  which  I 
think  falls  right  within  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pending  legislation,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957;  the  recommendation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
the  Federal  courts  appoint  referees  con¬ 
templates  the  situation;  and  finally,  it  is 
implicit,  I  think,  in  this  testimony  that 
the  reason  we  don’t  have  the  vote  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  goes  back  to  the  de- 
prival  of  the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote  in 
the  South. 

All  of  that  is  to  say  that  lawsuits  are 
fine;  Supreme  Court  methodologies  are  fine; 
but  the  time  has  come  I  think  this  is  im¬ 
plicit  from  the  testimony,  that  all  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  all  of  the 
work  which  all  of  the  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  here  today  have  done,  must  be  imple¬ 
mented  and  pinpointed  on  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  one  central  issue,  namely,  the 
right  of  the  Negroes  to  vote  in  the  South. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Love.  Thank  you.  Attorney  Law- 
son. 

Dr.  Gomillion  will  make  a  resolution. 

Dr.  Gomillion.  Whereas  there  has  been 
widespread  discrimination  against  Negroes 
in  various  parts  of  the  South,  especially  in 
the  area  of  registration  and  voting  we  have 
resolved : 

1.  That  unregistered  and  disfranchised 
American  citizens  in  the  South  seek  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens  and  strive  to  experience 
those  rights  and  perform  those  duties. 

2.  That  all  democratic  citizens  and  civil 
action  agencies  in  southern  States  and  cities 
will  challenge  the  legislation  and  alleged  in¬ 
justice  of  State  and  local  legislative  acts, 
executive  orders,  and  judicial  decrees  which 
restrict  or  deny  citizens  opportunities  in  par¬ 
ticipation  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

3.  That  the  State  Advisory  Committees  on 
Civil  Rights  in  the  South  will  work  diligently 
to  discover  and  assemble  data  on  civil  rights 
and  restriction  of  civil  opportunities  and  re¬ 
port  their  findings  to  the  Federal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights. 

4.  That  the  State  advisory  committees  will 
also  work  to  create  in  the  States  of  the  South 
the  civic  climate  more  favorably  disposed  to 
the  democratic  participation  of  American 
citizens  in  the  State  and  local  politics  and 
government  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
rights,  interests,  and  merit,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

5.  That  the  State  advisory  committees 
urge  the  State  appointing  boards  to  cease  the 
practice  of  refusing  to  appoint  to  member- 
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ship  on  county  boards  of  registrars,  Negro 
voters  who  are  qualified  to  serve  and  ap¬ 
pointing  only  white  citizens  to  serve. 

6.  That  the  Federal  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  continue  its  efforts  to  hold  public 
hearings  in  the  Southern  States,  dissemi¬ 
nate  its  findings,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

7.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
revise  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  so  as  to 
strengthen  its  provision.  This  might  be  done 
by  restoring  to  it  article  of  title  III,  which 
was  deleted  before  the  act  was  passed,  or  by 
including  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Federal  Commission  in  its  official  report  to 
Congress;  and 

8.  Finally,  that  the  Congress  guarantee  to 
all  American  citizens  the  right  to  vote  by 
enacting  a  measure  which  would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  voting  of  eligible  citizens  in  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  elections  when  and 
where  the  regular  local  and  State  machinery 
fails  to  function.  Such  provision  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  House  bill  No.  7957  now  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Chairman  Love.  He  moves  the  adoption  of 
this.  This  is  a  volunteer  body  of  free  citi¬ 
zens.  We  want  those  who  will,  to  vote — 
those  who  want  to,  we  would  like  to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  It 
might  not  be  apropos,  but  it  is  that  you 
include  in  there  that  a  copy  of  the  findings 
'here  on  the  record  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Would  that  be  all  right?  Would  the  House 
agree  to  that?  We  have  a  tape  recording  of 
this  meeting  for  them.  It  will  become  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Those  in  favor  signify  by  raising  their 
hand. 

Those  opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Those  who  have  refrained  from  voting  did 
not  vote  against  it.  We  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  is  going  to  have  one 
final  word. 

Mr.  Williams.  Bishop  Love  and  members 
of  the  panel,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  but  frankly,  I 
would  be  much  happier  if  Bishop  Oxnam 
would  take  my  place  here.  Let  me  say  a 
word  or  two. 

I  feel  we  have  been  greatly  honored  by 
having  the  presiding  bishop  and  President  of 
the  10  million  Methodists  come  here  today. 
I  appreciate  everyone  else’s  presence.  Just 
one  other  word.  We  are  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  participate  in  this.  We  have  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  some  17  organizations 
have  joined  together  to  make  this  possible. 
It  is  our  hope  in  the  future  that  these 
organizations  will  continue  to  work  together 
and  that  other  organizations  will  be  added 
to  it,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Bishop  Oxnam 
if  you  will  take  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  What  do  you. do  when  you 
are  trying  to  be  polite  and  at  the  same  time 
wise?  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  this: 
That  the  whole  issue  that  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  segregation  is  primarily,  from  my 
point  of  view,  not  a  political  issue.  It  is 
basically  a  religious  issue  because  the  Lord 
commanded  that  we  love  one  another.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  you  do  not  segregate 
people  you  love.  Consequently,  you  are  vio¬ 
lating  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  faith  when  we  do  segregate  and  it  be¬ 
comes  basically  a  religious  issue,  but  this 
whole  question  of  voting  to  me,  is  incred¬ 
ible — that  in  1960  men  and  women  must 
come  here  in  a  democracy  and  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  voting.  It  is  incredible  that  we 
have  to  face  that. 

All  we  are  here  to  do  is  to  see  that  sooner 
or  later  the  fundamental  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  became  applied.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  when  the  Negro  has  the  vote, 
and  exercises  his  franchise  as  a  freeman, 
the  legal,  economic  and  other  problems  will 


fall  into  line  because  there  is  power  in  the 
vote  and  that  is  precisely  where  we  would 
be  upon  this  issue.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Love.  Thank  you.  Bishop  Ox¬ 
nam. 

This  testimony,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  points  out,  in  terms 
that  spell  out  the  Nation’s  shame  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  this 
country  is  still  a  long  way  from  achiev¬ 
ing  the  standard  which  we  hold  forth 
to  the  world  to  emulate.  We  look  with 
disgust  and  loathing  upon  the  spectacle 
of  free  elections  being  suppressed  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  We  try  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  world  that  this  is  the 
fate  that  would  be  theirs  if  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  succeeds.  Yet  every 
time  an  American  citizen  is  kept  out  of 
the  polling  place  by  one  of  the  shoddy 
tricks  related  above,  we  sink  to  that 
same  level  ourselves. 

This  is  not  a  regional  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  not  a  State  or  local  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  a  national  problem — a  na¬ 
tional  shortcoming.  No  one  in  this 
Chamber  can  feel  smug  or  self-satisfied 
until  the  Congress  has  acted  to  insure 
to  every  American  the  freedom  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  basis  democratic  proce¬ 
dure — the  free  election. 


A  BILL  TO  HELP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

BY  PREVENTING  BELOW-COST 

SALES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  10235.  This  is  a 
bill  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  pro¬ 
hibit  by  Federal  law  certain  discrimina¬ 
tions  in  price  and  sales  at  unreasonably 
low  prices,  including  those  at  levels  below 
cost. 

These  objectives  would  be  accomp¬ 
lished  by  adding  a  section  to  the  FTC 
Act  and  including  in  that  section  the 
provisions  now  appearing  in  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws.  These 
provisions,  when  carried  over  and  added 
to  the  FTC  Act  by  amendment,  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  criminal  penalties. 
Instead,  they  simply  would  provide  for 
injunctive  relief  and  the  right  of  those 
injured  to  sue  for  triple  damages  in  civil 
proceedings.  Of  course,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  stop  the  practices  made  unlawful  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.' 

Among  the  practices  which  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  are 
those  which  have  been  so  dramatically 
brought  to  light  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Small  Business  Problems  in  the 
Dairy  Industry  and  before  Subcommittee 
No.  5  in  hearings  on  small  business  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  food  industry.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  during  these  hearings  one 
witness  after  another  admitted  using  the 
great  resources  of  his  company  in  making 


sales  at  prices  below  cost  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  small  business. 

Relatively  speaking,  a  small  retail  es¬ 
tablishment  represents  an  ever-decreas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  all  retailers,  account¬ 
ing  for  an  ever-smaller  share  of  the  total 
volume  of  merchandise  distributed  and 
sold  throughout  the  United  States.  Ir. 
the  field  of  food  distribution,  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  hearings  previously  referred 
to,  that  212,000  independent  small  food 
stores  which  represent  68  percent  of  all 
food  retailers,  do  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  retail  business  today,  while  27,000 
supermarkets,  or  9  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  food  stores,  do  62  percent  of 
the  business. 

One  of  the  reasons  frequently  given 
for  the  relative  decline  of  small  distribu¬ 
tive  business  and  the  growth  of  the  large 
retail  chains  and  supermarkets,  is  the 
frequent  use  by  these  larger  entities  of 
the  device  of  selling  one  or  more  pop¬ 
ular  products  below  actual  cost  in  order 
to  attract  trade  to  their  stores  and  away 
from  the  small  retailer.  This  practice 
is  generally  known  as  the  use  of  the 
“loss  leader”  and  is  sometimes  called 
“bait  advertising.” 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  upheld  as  constitu¬ 
tional  a  State  law  prohibiting  sales  below 
cost  and  noted,  that  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  such  law  is  to  put  an  end  to  “loss- 
leader”  selling — Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
v.  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  Association, 
Inc.,  et  al.  (360  U.S.  334) .  In  doing  that 
the  Court  stated  that — 

The  selling  of  selected  goods  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  lure  customers  into  the  store  is 
deemed  not  only  a  destructive  means  of 
competition;  it  also  plays  on  the  gullibility 
of  customers  by  leading  them  to  expect  what 
generally  is  not  true,  that  a  store  which 
offers  such  an  amazing  bargain  is  full  of 
other  such  bargains. 

This  thought  about  the  use  of  loss- 
leaders  in  preying  on  the  gullability  of 
customers  by  leading  them  to  expect 
what  is  generally  not  true — that  is,  that 
a  store  that  offers  such  an  amazing  bar¬ 
gain  is  full  of  other  such  bargains — is 
not  one  simply  based  on  theory.  Not 
only  logic,  but  also  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  fully  support  the 
thought.  If  that  should  not  be  taken  to 
abundantly  support  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  loss-leader  selling  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  gimmick,  then  we  only  need  to 
turn  to  the  words  of  one  who  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  loss-leader  selling  for  further 
evidence.  Not  long  ago  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  the  course  of  hear¬ 
ings  regarding  monopoly  power  heard  a 
witness  who  had  engaged  in  loss-leader 
selling.  In  the  course  of  the  testimony 
and  with  reference  to  that  practice,  he 
stated : 

What  cheaper  method  of  advertising  is 
there  if  I  advertise  a  commodity  that  cost  me 
a  dime  for  5  cents  and  that  customer  comes 
into  my  store.  And  my  only  hope  is  *  *  * 
he  will  buy  something  else  from  me. 

In  my  estimation  I  say  loss-leaders  is  op»e 
of  the  finest  methods  of  retail  advertising 
devices. 

The  advertising  characteristics  and 
any  misleading  and  deceptive  effects  in¬ 
cident  thereto  are  not  necessarily  the 
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worst  aspects  of  making  sales  at  prices 
below  cost.  Its  deadly  effect  upon  small 
and  independent  competitors  of  the  loss- 
leader  selling  is  one  of  its  most  danger¬ 
ous  characteristics. 

The  records  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  held  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  regarding  discrimi¬ 
natory  pricing  and  loss-leader  selling 
practices  of  large  business  concerns,  are 
filled  with  detailed  accounts  of  how  small 
and  independent  business  concerns  have 
been  destroyed  or  nearly  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  such  practices. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  presided  over 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  March 
1958.  During  those  hearings,  sworn 
testimony  was  received  to  the  effect  that 
a  small  business  engaged  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  dairy  products  in  Mexico,  Mo., 
had  been  almost  forced  out  of  business 
through  the  use  of  loss-leader  selling  by 
its  larger  competitors.  One  of  those 
larger  competitors  is  a  nationwide  con¬ 
cern.  The  small  business  concern  in 
question  did  business  only  in  the  area  of 
Mexico,  Mo.  Its  business  was  limited  to 
that  market.  It  had  been  selling  milk 
at  approximately  70  cents  per  gallon  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  in  that  market, 
but  at  lower  prices  per  gallon  in  glass 
gallon  jugs  than  the  large  nationwide 
firms  had  been  offering  milk  in  two  half¬ 
gallon  paper  containers.  Under  that  set 
of  circumstances  a  price  war  was  started 
by  the  larger  concerns.  Before  it  ended, 
the  larger  competitors,  including  the  na¬ 
tionwide  concern,  were  selling  milk  at 
wholesale  at  6  cents  per  half -gallon  in 
paper  containers.  For  that  milk  it  was 
paying  farmers  more  than  20  cents  per 
half-gallon. 

Another  similar  instance  occurred  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  where  two  large  nation¬ 
wide  distributors  of  dairy  products  be¬ 
gan  selling  milk  at  approximately  18 
cents  per  gallon  below  cost,  with  devas¬ 
tating  effect  upon  small  distributors  in 
that  area  whose  sales  were  limited  to 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  market.  In  sworn  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  large  firms  admitted 
that  they  were  losing  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  day  when  they  were  selling 
milk  at  prices  below  cost.  Obviously 
their  small  competitors  were  unable  to 
match  those  large  losses. 

More  recently,  the  special  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  has  made  investigations  or  held  hear¬ 
ings  in  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Colorado,  California, 
Florida,  and  the  New  England  States. 
These  investigations  and  hearings  have 
developed  additional  evidence  of  sales  at 
prices  below  cost  by  large  firms  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  with  devastating  effect  on 
small  competing  business  firms. 

This  practice  is  indulged  in  by  the 
large  nationwide  concerns  at  will.  They 
pick  and  choose  the  spots  where  they 
want  to  lose  money  on  sales.  Of  course 
they  recoup  their  losses  in  other  sales 
through  sales  at  much  higher  prices,  In 


other  words,  as  a  musician  chooses  the 
keys  to  which  the  fingers  are  directed, 
these  large  concerns  make  the  music  and 
the  small  concerns  are  compelled  to 
dance  to  their  tunes. 

Of  course,  this  evil  practice  of  loss- 
leader  selling  is  not  used  by  all  large 
firms.  A  number  of  our  largest  corpo¬ 
rations,  many  of  which  are  engaged  in 
the  food  industry,  recognize  and  live  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  obligations 
to  carry  on  their  business  in  a  fair  com¬ 
petitive  manner. 

This  practice  is  not  restricted  to  the 
distribution  of  dairy  products.  During 
the  course  of  recent  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  regarding  small 
business  problems  in  the  distribution  of 
food,  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  heard  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  effect  that  not  many  months 
ago  a  large  nationwide  chainstore  or¬ 
ganization  retailing  food  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  bought  a  large  volume  of  dressed 
turkeys  at  46  cents  per  pound  and  then 
kindly  resold  the  same  turkeys  at  retail 
for  38  cents  per  pound. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
this  has  been  a  favorite  device  utilized  by 
giant  retailers  to  destroy  the  competition 
of  their  less  favorable  circumstanced 
competitors.  Nationally  known  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  products  of  universal  appeal  hav¬ 
ing  widely  established  values,  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  cost  or  at  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  acquisition.  This  offer  to  sell  at 
such  ruinous  prices  is  intended  as  an  en¬ 
ticement  calculated  to  increase  customer 
traffic  to  the  place  of  business  of  the  be¬ 
low-cost  seller,  and  to  induce  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  other  merchandise  for  which 
no  standard  price  is  generally  known. 
Thereby,  the  customer  is  entrapped 
without  suspicion  into  purchasing  other 
goods,  often  at  an  exorbitant  markup, 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss 
on  the  leader. 

This  device  is  a  particularly  potent  one 
in  the  hands  of  large  scale  distributors 
having  innumerable  outlets  and  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  vast  multiplicity  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  Losses  incurred  with  respect  to 
one  commodity  can  be  compensated 
either  by  charging  a  higher  price  for  that 
commodity  elsewhere,  or  by  increasing 
the  price  of  other  merchandise  sold  con¬ 
currently  at  the  place  where  the  loss- 
leader  is  offered. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  this  legislation 
coreet  the  present  situation  that  permits 
your  Texas  gas  transmission  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  gas  transmission  to  conduct 
dump-sales  of  natural  gas  along  their 
lines  from  Texas  to  the  eastern  termini 
of  then  lines  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  will  apply  to  a  service  of  that  type  or 
not.  This  applies  to  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  concerns  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  the  ones  who  pay  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know.  It  can 
be  made  to  include  anything. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  In  that  case  with  that 
in  there  we  will  support  it  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  it  will  reach  that  situation 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  against  selling 
below  cost.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
whether  the  matter  the  gentleman  re¬ 
fers  to  is  a  service  or  a  commodity. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is  selling  below  cost, 
because  they  have  that  surplus  gas  on 
their  hands. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  applies  to  anything 
where  it  is  sold  below  cost.  The  bill  is 
intended  to  apply  to  the  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  below  cost. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

-Mr.  LEVERING.  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
them.  I  wish  to  propound  this  ques¬ 
tion:  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  pro- 
posed  legislation  he  is  now  discussing 
would  apply  to  milk  wars  of  the  type 
mentioned  in  those  counties  in  the 
various  States  where  national  marketing 
orders  are  not  in  effect. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  not  studied  the 
matter  with  that  particular  question  in 
mind.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not,  because  one  of  the  competitors  will 
be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  as  I 
understand,  at  least  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  The  gentleman 
maintains,  then,  that  if  one  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  is  in  an  area  which  we  may  call 
a  major  location,  a  city  or  county,  that 
brings  the  matter  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  certainly  would  in¬ 
clude  the  one  that  is  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  usually  that  is  the 
one  that  causes  the  devastating  situation 
locally. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  action  of  some 
large  business  concerns  to  sell  some  one 
or  more  of  their  commodities  at  prices 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  such  com¬ 
modity,  as  an  inducement  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  into  their  stores,  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  major  weapon  employed  by 
the  larger  distributive  entities  in  order 
to  eliminate  their  smaller  competitors. 
Apologists  for  this  practice  attempt  to 
equate  it  with  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  claim  it  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  handing  out  samples  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  product. 

There  being  no  substantial  question  as 
to  the  value  of  the  loss-leader  practice 
here  condemned,  it  remains  but  to  con¬ 
sider  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  what 
concededly  is  a  dishonorable  commercial 
practice.  That  the  problem  is  not  of 
trivial  scope,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  31  States — Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — have  enacted 
laws  of  general  application  proscribing 
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sales  below  cost,  while  27  States  have,  in 
addition  or  instead,  enacted  such  laws 
applicable  only  to  one  or  more  products 
particularly  sensitive  to  price  manipula¬ 
tion. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  H.R.  10235,  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  today,  not  only  acknowledges  but 
also  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  these  various  State  laws. 
For  example,  in  my  bill  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  prohibiting  sales  of  goods  at  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices  in  or  affecting 
commerce  where  the  effect  of  the  sales 
may  be  to  substantially  lessen  compe¬ 
tition  or  to  injure,  destroy  or  prevent 
competition.  Then,  in  subsection  (b) , 
the  term  “unreasonably  low  prices”  is 
defined  as  a  price  below  cost  as  the  term 
“below  cost”  is  defined  by  the  law  ap¬ 
plicable  to  sales  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  or  at  prices  below  cost  in  any  State 
into  which  the  merchandise  shipped 
or  is  to  be  transported  for  use,  re¬ 
sale,  or  consumption.  Thus,  this  bill 
would  aid  the  effective  enforcement  of 
State  laws  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  possible  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  various  States  in  providing 
them  with  information  which  would  as¬ 
sist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws 
which  prohibit  sales  at  prices  below  cost. 
However,  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
State  law  cannot  apply.  Sales  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  merchandise  in  interstate 
commerce  are  beyond  the  reach  of  State 
enforcement  agencies.  Hence,  we  need 
Federal  legislation  on  this  point  to  com¬ 
plement  State  legislation  and,  thereby, 
fill  an  existing  void. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  ask 
the  question  about  the  nature  and  sta¬ 
tus  of  existing  Federal  legislation  ap¬ 
plicable  to  practices  sought  to  be  covered 
by  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  existing 
Federal  legislation  on  this  matter. 

The  only  existing  Federal  •  legislation 
dealing  specifically  with  the  practices 
covered  by  the  present  bill  I  am  introduc¬ 
ing  today  are  the  provisions  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act,  wlrch  provisions 
were  approved  on  June  19,  1936. 

Through  that  act,  Congress  meant  to 
correct  defects  which  had  become  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  law  permitting  destructive 
discriminations  in  prices. 

Before  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  be¬ 
came  law,  many  small  businessmen  com¬ 
plained  they  were  being  driven  out  of 
business  by  virtue  of  price  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  secret  rebates  beyond  anything 
that  was  justified  by  the  seller’s  cost 
differences.  Congress  had  directed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  matter,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  investigating  committee,  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman, 
also  investigated  the  matter. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigation  and  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  investigating  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  eloquent 
in  their  showing  that  the  Clayton  Anti¬ 
trust  Act,  as  then  written,  permitted  de¬ 
structive  price  discriminations.  Also,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Sherman  Act 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  halt 


these  destructive  price  discriminations. 
Therefore,  it  was  recommended  that 
Congress  strengthen  our  Federal  laws 
to  prohibit  price  discriminations  which 
had  the  effect  of  eliminating  small  bus¬ 
iness  concerns  and  competition  gen¬ 
erally. 

Congress  acted  promptly  and  almost 
unanimously.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  passed  the  Senate  without  record 
opposition,  and  only  16  votes  were  cast 
in  the  House  as  opposing  its  passage. 
Thus,  we  acted  with  the  thought  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act  we  had  closed  up  the  loopholes 
in  our  laws  so  as  to  prevent  destructive 
price  discriminations  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Representatives  of  large  concerns,  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  the  practice  of  de¬ 
structive  price  discrimination,  were  not 
content.  They  -  propagandized  against 
the  law.  They  misled  public  officials  and 
judges  about  congressional  intent  and 
about  the  real  meaning  of  the  law. 
Among  the  results  are  those  of  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  public  officials  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  judges  to  accept  the  prop¬ 
aganda  of  the  law’s  opponents  and  mis¬ 
read  and  misapply  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

These  results  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  the  law  needs  clarification 
and  new  provisions  added  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  made  so  clear  that  the 
judges  would  find  it  easy  to  clearly  and 
accurately  interpret  and  apply  the  law. 
Also,  the  bill  would  provide  a  means  for 
its  enforcement,  in  large  part,  through 
private  litigation  brought  by  those  small 
business  concerns  injured  through  prac¬ 
tices  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Many  thought  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  from  which  the 
language  of  my  present  bill  is  drawn  in 
large  part,  provided  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  with  a  right  to  sue  for  damages 
sustained  .as  a  result  of  a  violation  of 
that  section  of  the  law.  However,  on 
January  20,  1958,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  a  5  to  4  decision  in 
the  cases  of  National  Milk  Company  v. 
The  Carnation  Company,  and  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.  v.  Vance  (355  U.S.  373  and 
389),  held  that  small  and  independent 
business  concerns  will  not  be  permitted 
to  use  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  in  proceeding  against  unlawful  sell¬ 
ing  at  unreasonably  low  price  if  each 
such  practice  should  result  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  de¬ 
cision  in  those  cases  is  to  limit  the  use  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to 
criminal  cases  instituted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  present 
and  past  administrations  has  not  en¬ 
forced  and  has  had  little  sympathy  for 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  as 
a  criminal  law  against  predatory  pricing 
practices.  Indeed,  the  group  which 
formulated  the  majority  view  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Attorney  General’s  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  antitrust  laws  in  1955, 
acknowledged  that  fact,  and  in  so  doing 
stated : 

Although  Congress  authorized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  local  U.S.  attorneys  to 
enforce  section  3,  public  enforcement  organs 
have  largely  forsaken  this  law.  *  *  • 


The  Government’s  reluctance  to  enforce 
section  3  has  relegated  its  enforcement  to 
private  treble  damage  litigants. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  on  the  one  hand, 
stands  unenforced  by  the  only  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  with  authority  to  enforce 
it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  now  been 
made  otherwise  unenforceable  by  the 
small  businessmen  who  are  victimized  as 
a  result  of  violation  of  that  section  of  the 
law. 

In  the  mentioned  cases  where  National 
Milk  Co.  and  Vance  had  proceeded 
against  the  Carnation  Co.  and  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.,  the  practices  involved  were 
discriminations  in  price  in  the  making  of 
sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition. 

While  the  decision  made  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  those  cases  affected  only 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
nevertheless,  small  business  concerns 
will  continue  to  be  affected  seriously  and 
adversely  by  the  decision.  It  is  clear  that 
small  businessmen  will  not  be  permitted 
to  proceed  under  section  3  of  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Act  in  the  future  in  an 
effort  to  protect  themselves  from  the  de¬ 
vastating  effects  of  monopolistic  price 
discriminations,  such  as  are  made  un¬ 
lawful  under  existing  law  only  by  the 
terms  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
think  it  imperative  that  we  act  without 
delay  to  accomplish  what  I  have  so  often 
heretofore  recommended,  namely,  that 
legislation  be  provided  which  will  enable 
small  businessmen  to  institute  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Federal  courts  to  stop  these  price 
discrimination  practices  which  are  so 
destructive  of  small  business  and  com¬ 
petition.  We  must  act  to  save  from  de¬ 
struction  thousands  of  small  and  inde¬ 
pendent  businessmen.  Big  business  is 
now  free  to  discriminate  by  selling  at  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  while  holding  their 
prices  high  in  other  areas.  In  doing  that 
they  destroy  the  little  fellows  and  create 
monopolies,  to  the  detriment  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

This  matter  is  urgent.  It  demands 
serious  and  immediate  consideration. 
The  law  must  not  be  left  as  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  providing  that  section  3  of  the  Rob¬ 
inson-Patman  Act  can  be  used  only  in 
criminal  cases  prosecuted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

The  facts  dramatically  show  that  the 
practice  of  price  discrimination  is  being 
used  by  large  and  powerful  monopoly 
forces  to  eliminate  small  and  independ¬ 
ent  business  concerns  and  thereby  sub¬ 
stantially  lessening  competition.  In 
that  way,  the  monopoly  power  over  busi¬ 
ness  is  entrenched.  It  results  in  a  heavy 
concentration  of  economic  power  in 
American  industry. 

The  records  show  that  one  nationwide 
processor  and  distributor  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  has  increased  its  share  of  the  total 
business  in  that  industry  tremendously. 
It  increased  its  sales  between  1932  and 
1955  by  38,706.89  percent. 

Eight  large  processors  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  dairy  products  now  enjoy  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  sales  in  that  in¬ 
dustry.  Four  of  the  largest  companies 
account  for  more  than  97  percent  of  the 
sales  of  canned  milk.  This  is  the  com- 
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modity  that  was  involved  in  the  National 
Milk  Company  against  the  Carnation 
Company  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  against  small 
business  in  1958. 

Concentration  in  American  industry 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  distribution  of 
dairy  products.  Recently,  even  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  in  announcing 
that  it  would  study  the  matter  stated : 

We  want  to  know  why  the  industry  is 
getting  so  tough  on  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tor  *  *  *  a  trend  seems  to  be  to  eliminate 
the  small  man  entirely. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees,  which  have  been 
studying  this  matter,  have  an  abundance 
of  information.  We  have  made  that  in¬ 
formation  available  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  other  Government  agencies.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  However,  we 
recognize  that  their  abilities  to  stop 
these  unwholesome  practices  are  limited 
to  some  extent  by  the  law.  We  need  to 
expand  their  authority  so  that  they  will 
no  longer  have  the  excuse  that  they  are 
without  authority  under  the  law  to  stop 
these  practices. 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  has  devel¬ 
oped  evidence  showing  that  less  than  35 
percent  of  the  77  chains  account  for  77 
percent  of  the  total  food  chain  sales. 
Of  the  370,000  food  stores  in  existence 
today,  about  12  percent  of  them  do  70 
percent  of  the  business.  The  so-called 
mom-and-pop  stores  are  disappearing 
from  the  neighborhood. 

Two  percent  of  all  the  companies 
engaged  ip  food  marketing  in  1954  em¬ 
ployed  43  percent  of  the  people  and 
accounted  for  52  percent  of  the  industry 
payroll. 

Shelf  space  is  one  of  the  keys  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  grocery  business.  With  per¬ 
haps  7,000  items  to  choose  from,  the 
housewife  is  going  to  be  influenced  by 
the  location  of  items  placed  at  her  eye 
level.  Today  the  problem  is  to  get  your 
merchandise  on  the  shelf. 

Today  one  of  the  large  nationwide 
chain  food  retailers  enjoyed  an  annual 
volume  of  business  one  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  the  entire  aggregate  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  business  enjoyed  by  all 
of  the  194,000  independent  small  single 
store  food  retailers  in  the  United  States. 
Many  additional  facts  could  be  cited 
which  would  further  dramatize  this 
alarming  concentration  of  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  but  I  shall  not  take 
your  time  and  belabor  the  matter  in 
citing  further  from  the  abundance  of 
available  statistics.  We  should  be  mind¬ 
ful  that  the  significant  fact  remains  that 
these  monopoly  conditions  preclude 
competition. 

We  should  aim  to  stop  the  practices 
which  create  the  monopolistic  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  most 
deadly  of  these  practices  is  the  practice 
of  price  discrimination.  It  is  through 
this  practice  that  the  large  concerns 
have  gathered  unto  themselves  monopoly 
control  over  prices  and  markets  of  a 
number  of  our  basic  industries  and  lines 
of  business. 


The  problem  is  now  up  to  Congress. 
We  should  act  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  enforcement  agency  and  in  the 
hands  of  small  business,  the  tools  with 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  act  to  stop 
or  reduce  the  use  of  the  monopolistic 
practice  of  price  discrimination.  Unless 
we  do,  as  the  years  roll  by  the  trust 
busters  will  be  calling  upon  us  to  ap¬ 
propriate  millions  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  help  break  up  monopolies  and 
trusts  which  price  discriminations  today 
are  building  up.  It  seems  quite  futile 
to  build  up  for  the  sake  of  break  up. 
Let  us  act  to  prevent  the  build  up  of 
monopoly.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  II. R.  10235,  will  help  us  and  help 
small  business.  I  invite  your-  cospon¬ 
sorship  and  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  have 
endorsed  H.R.  10235  in  principle.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  number  of  the  members  of  our 
House  Small  Business  Committee  have 
today  introduced  identical  bills.  These 
members  include  Representatives  Evins, 
Multer,  Steed,  and  Roosevelt. 

I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  bill;  and  also  questions 
and  answers  on  H.R.  10235,  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  sales  below  cost. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

H.R.  10235 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  to  strengthen  independent  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise,  by  providing  for  fan- 
competitive  acts,  practices,  and  methods  of 
competition,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C., 
sec.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  18  as  section  19  and  by  adding  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  17  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  18.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce — 

“(1)  to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in,  any 
transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to  sell,  in  or 
affecting  commerce,  which  discriminates  to 
his  knowledge  against  competitors  of  the 
purchaser,  in  that  any  discount,  rebate, 
allowance,  or  advertising  service  charge  Is 
granted  to  the  purchaser  over  and  above  any 
discount,  rebate,  allowance,  or  advertising 
service  charge  available  at  the  time  of  such 
transaction  to  said  competitors  in  respect  of 
a  sale  of  goods  of  like  grade,  quality,  and 
quantity; 

“(2)  to  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted 
by  him  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  where 
such  sales — 

"(A)  have  a  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to 
hinder  competition  or  create  monopoly  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  or 

“(B)  have  the  purpose  of  destroying  com¬ 
petition  or  eliminating  competitors  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  where  such  lower 
prices  are  exacted;  or 

“(3)  to  advertise,  offer  to  sell,  sell,  or  con¬ 
tract  to  sell,  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices 
in  or  affecting  commerce  where  the  effect  of 
such  sale  may  be — 

“(A)  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce,  or 

“(B)  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  com¬ 
petition  with  any  person  who  either  grants  or 
knowingly  receives  the  benefit  of  such  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices. 
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“(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  sale  at 
an  unreasonably  low  price  shall  include  any 
sale,  contract  of  sale,  advertising,  offer  to 
sell,  or  other  disposition  of  merchandise  at 
a  price  below  cost  as  such  term  is  defined  by 
the  law  applicable  to  sales  at  unreasonably 
low  prices  or  sales  below  cost,  of  any  State, 
Commonwealth  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
which  the  merchandise  is  shipped  or  is  to  be 
transported  for  use,  resale,  or  consumption. 
If  there  is  no  such  law  applicable,  a  sale  at 
an  unreasonably  low  price  means — 

“(1)  in  the  case  of  a  producer,  a  sale  at 
a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
packaging,  and  selling  a  commodity  together 
with  the  payment  of  such  transportation 
costs  as  are  actually  borne  by  a  producer; 
and 

“(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  vendor,  a 
sale  at  a  price  less  than  the  invoice  or  re¬ 
placement  cost  of  the  commodity  plus  the 
overhead  cost  and  other  costs  of  the  vendor 
doing  business. 

“(c)  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any¬ 
thing  forbidden  by  this  section  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  with¬ 
out  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  injunctive  relief  and 
to  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  Including 
a  reasonable  attorney’s  fee. 

“(d)  The  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful 
by  this  section  shall  be  an  unfair  or  decep¬ 
tive  act  or  practice  in  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

“(e)  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  prevent  price 
changes  from  time  to  time  where  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  conditions  affecting  the 
market  for  or  the  marketability  of  the  goods 
concerned,  such  as  but  not  limited  to  actual 
or  imminent  deterioration  of  perishable 
goods,  obsolescence  of  seasonal  goods,  dis¬ 
tress  sales  under  court  process,  fir  sales  in 
good  faith  in  discontinuance  of  business  in 
the  goods  concerned.’’ 

Questions  and  Answers  About  H.R.  10235, 
a  Bill  Which  Would  Prohibit  Sales  Be¬ 
low  Cost 

1.  How  would  H.R.  10235  apply  to  sales  at 
prices  below  cost? 

H.R.  10235  would  prohibit  sales  in  or  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  interstate  commerce  at  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices,  where  the  effpct  would 
be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce  or  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  person  who  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  benefits  of 
such  unreasonably  low  prices.  The  term 
“unreasonably  low  prices”  is  defined  in  the 
bill  as  prices  below  "cost”  as  that  latter  term 
is  defined  in  the  law  of  any  State,  Common¬ 
wealth,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  into  which  the 
goods  are  shipped  for  resale  and  in  which 
jurisdiction  the  State  law  prohibits  sales  be¬ 
low  cost.  In  those  instances  where  there  is 
no  such  State  law  the  term  “unreasonably 
low  prices”  means  a  sale  at  prices  below 
"cost”  as  that  term  is  normally  determined 
by  accepted  accounting  practices  to  mean 
the  total  costs  of  the  seller  as  applicable  to 
the  sale  in  question.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10235  will  prohibit 
sales  at  prices  below  cost,  and  in  doing  so 
will  hit  directly  at  the  evil  of  loss  leader 
selling. 

2.  What  is  a  loss  leader? 

A  loss  leader  is  the  sale  by  a  merchant  of 
a  product  for  less  than  its  cost  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

3.  Why  are  products  sold  as  loss  leaders? 

To  attract  customers  to  the  merchant’s 

store  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  all 
items  in  the  store  are  sold  at  less  than  cost. 
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4.  Does  the  customer  actually  derive  a 
financial  or  economic  gain  by  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  merchants  employing  “loss  leader” 
tactics? 

An  abundance  of  economic  studies  show 
that  the  customer  does  not.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  customer  very  often  suffers  severe 
economic  detriment.  “Loss  leader”  is  better 
characterized  as  "misleader,”  since  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  concurrently  with  the  purchase  of 
the  loss  leader  as  a  rule,  also  purchases  other 
items  at  grossly  inflated  prices  in  the  de¬ 
luded  belief  that  these  items,  too,  are  being 
sold  at  bargain  prices. 

5.  Can  a  merchant  survive  in  business  by 
selling  all  his  merchandise  below  cost? 

Patently,  no  merchant  can  continue  in 
business  by  selling  his  merchandise  below 
the  cost  to  him. 

6.  Is  the  loss  leader  then  a  form  of 
fraudulent  misrepresentation? 

It  is — decidedly  so. 

7.  What  items  are  generally  used  as  loss 
leaders? 

Standardized  products  having  a  wide  pop¬ 
ular  appeal  and  great  sensitivity  of  price  are 
invariably  used  for  this  purpose.  Such  items 
are,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized  by  the  pub¬ 
lic-at-large.  Cigarettes,  film,  confectionery 
products,  electrical  appliances  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  advertised  items  of  general 
use  and  frequent  purchase,  are  a  tailormade 
vehicle  for  unscrupulous  merchants  engag¬ 
ing  in  loss-leader  practices. 

8.  How  can  this  evil  be  prevented? 

Experience,  particularly  at  State  levels  (31 

States),  has  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  such  predatory  practices  can  be 
forestalled  by  the  enactment  of  a  national 
law  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost. 

9.  What  will  a  national  law  to  prohibit 
sales  below  cost  do? 

It  will  prevent  the  sale  of  all  commodities 
below  cost  of  acquisition  by  the  merchant. 

10.  Apart  from  loss  leaders,  are  there  any 
other  reasons  why  the  merchant  would  want 
to  sell  known  products  below  cost? 

None  of  an  ethical  nature.  Some  mer¬ 
chants  use  cut-price  tactics  with  regard  to 
these  items  in  order  unfairly  to  drive  their 
smaller  competitors  out  of  business.  When 
the  small  competitor  is  eliminated  the  prac¬ 
titioner  of  the  cut-throat  price,  more  often 
than  not,  proceeds  to  sell  these  goods  at  an 
even  higher  price  than  that  formerly  pre¬ 
vailing.  This  procedure  inevitably  leads  to 
a  monopoly  in  distribution. 

11.  Are  not  these  monopolistic  concerns 
the  ideal  vehicle  for  the  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomic  distribution  of  these  products? 

Definitely  not.  The  most  efficient  method 
of  distributing  products,  and  marketing  his¬ 
tory  underscores  it,  is  through  a  multiplicity 
of  small  retail  outlets,  dotting  every  nook 
and  comer  of  this  Nation  and  within  easy 
access  of  every  customer.  It  is  the  ready 
accessibility  and  wide  availability  of  these 
products  that  have  enabled  them  to  reach 
their  present  huge  proportions  in  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  antitrust  laws  are  founded  on  the 
principle  that  monopoly  destroys  competi¬ 
tion  and  that  competition  is  the  lifeblood  of 
trade.  Insofar  as  selling  below  cost  encour¬ 
ages  the  growth  of  monopoly,  it  is  inimical 
to  our  intitrust  statutes  and  should  be  pro¬ 
scribed  by  a  law  prohibiting  such  practice. 

12.  Will  a  national  law  eliminate  the  twin 
evils  of  loss-leader  and  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion? 

It  definitely  will,  without  in  any  way  im¬ 
pinging  upon  the  American  competitive 
system.  The  authenticity  of  this  assertion 
has  been  proven  by  the  successful  experience 
with  the  functioning  of  unfair  cigarette  sales 
laws  in  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Washington. 


13.  Does  this  proposed  national  law  estab¬ 
lish  monopolistic  and  uniform  prices  for  all 
goods? 

It  has  no  such  effect  whatever.  Free  and 
open  competition  on  fair  and  equal  terms  is 
the  norm  under  the  proposed  national  law. 
A  merchant  may  sell  for  as  little  or  as  much 
as  he  pleases  only  that  he  does  not  sell  below 
his  actual  cost  of  acquisition  and  his  actual 
cost  of  doing  business  as  defined  by  estab¬ 
lished  accounting  practices. 

14.  Does  this  proposed  law  guarantee  a 
profit? 

Not  by  any  means.  Profit  is  not  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  cost  as  defined  by  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  law  against  loss  leaders.  Under  such 
law,  an  efficient  merchant  may  well  make  a 
profit,  but  the  inefficient  one  is  not  subsi¬ 
dized  and  kept  in  business  at  the  expense  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

15.  How  will  the  proposed  law  aid  the 
economy  of  the  United  States? 

If  freedom  of  opportunity  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  our  great  Nation,  then  the  small 
retail  merchant  must  be  protected  from  the 
predatory  competition  of  those  who  would 
drive  him  out  of  business,  regardless  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  individual  operation.  The 
small  merchant  is  defenseless  against  the 
ruthless  competition  of  the  predatory  price- 
cutter  who  uses  sales  below  cost  to  destroy 
his  competitor  whose  small  capitalization 
renders  him  vulnerable  to  such  tactics. 
Once  competition  is  eliminated,  the  price- 
cutter  enjoys  a  monopoly  to  charge  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
competitive  checks  and  balances  now  con¬ 
tained  in  our  system  of  distribution. 

16.  Why  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  concern  itself  with  this  problem? 

Congress,  in  safeguarding  the  present  dis¬ 
tributive  system,  confers  a  benefit  upon  itself 
and  preserves  the  continued  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  individual  initiative.  In 
benefiting  the  small  businessman,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  benefits  itself. 

17.  Who  supports  a  national  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  sales  below  cost? 

Such  a  national  law  has  been  commended 
and  approved  by  the  principal  economists 
of  this  Nation.  It  will  unquestionably  be 
accorded  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Recent  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  have  revealed  that  even  the 
proprietors  of  the  large  discount  houses  do 
not  oppose  such  a  national  law.  Nor  do  they 
hold  any  brief  for  the  practice  of  selling  be¬ 
low  cost. 

18.  Why  is  such  a  law  imperative? 

Because  legislation  prohibiting  this  tactic 

is  vital  if  the  present  tested  and  fruitful 
system  of  distribution  is  to  survive. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
COMMUTER  AND  THE  COMMUTER 
RAILROADS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Zelenko]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  ZELENKO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  survival  of  commuter 
railroads  is  national  in  scope  and  in  its 
solution  we  must  deal  directly  with  the 
economic  health  of  our  country.  There 
is  indeed  a  crisis  in  urbia  and  suburbia. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  face  in¬ 
cipient  danger  of  a  peril  to  our  national 
defense  effort  and  economic  strangula¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  large  cities. 


The  growth  pattern  of  the  Nation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  past  15  years,  has  been 
migratory  from  urban  to  suburban  areas, 
or  according  to  a  more  colloquial  appella¬ 
tion  “commuterville." 

But  while  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Nation  has  transplanted  its  domestic 
roots  to  the  county  the  economic  tap¬ 
root  still  remains  in  the  city.  And  the 
cities,  most  of  which  today  are  finan¬ 
cially  pressed,  would  most  probably  face 
economic  collapse  if  they  did  not  have 
the  commuter  productive  work  hours 
and  dollars  to  keep  them  going.  In 
reality,  the  suburbs  and  the  cities  are 
interrelated  and  interdependent,  with 
the  commuter  as  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  connecting  link.  The  commuter 
requires  suitable  means  of  traveling  be¬ 
tween  his  home  in  the  suburbs  and  his 
office  in  the  city.  Today  the  commuter 
is  the  victim  of  our  changing  times — the 
ultimate  victims  will  be  the  city  and  the 
suburbs. 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  our  chang¬ 
ing  times  has  been  an  effect  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  carrying  railroads.  Railroad 
schedules  at  one  time  balanced  through¬ 
out  the  day  have  been  telescoped  into  a 
highly  concentrated  rush  hour  opera¬ 
tion.  The  effective  utilization  of  crews 
and  equipment  are  now  being  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  very  few  morning  and 
evening  hours. 

As  the  railroads  have  felt  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pinch  more  each  year  they  have 
reacted  by  increasing  fares,  curtailing 
service,  and  abandoning  lines. ,  Through¬ 
out  the  Nation  in  the  past  decade  17 
railroads  have  discontinued  passenger 
service  altogether.  It  is  unrealistic  not 
to  recognize  this  trend  and  not  to  heed 
the  warning  of  the  inexorable  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  railroads  are  a  vital  and  essential 
part  of  our  national  Defense  Establish¬ 
ment.  The  most  effective  way  to  trans¬ 
port  people  in  mass  movement  is  by  rail. 
The  railroad,  with  its  expansive  network 
linking  all  areas  of  the  country  is  still 
the  backbone  of  our  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  all  weather  dependability  and 
its  tremendous  carrying  capacity  are  un- 
challengabje.  It  is  also  a  silent  force 
contributing  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  metropolitan  centers. 

One  need  not  strain  his  imagination 
to  develop  a  vision  of  New  York  City 
without  rail  transportation.  Existing 
highways,  already  congested,  would  be¬ 
come  clogged.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  suburbanites  to  get  to  work  every 
day.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  significant  number  of  workers 
move  daily  from  the  city  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs — domestics,  salesmen.  Either  com¬ 
muters  would  be  forced  to  find  new  jobs 
or  move  back  to  the  city.  And  in  the 
meantime,  we  would  have  to  appropriate 
millions  more  of  dollars  to  build  new 
superhighways  so  that  the  city  would 
become  one  big  parking  lot.  Not  alone 
would  the  commuter  himself  suffer  in¬ 
convenience,  but  his  community  would 
suffer  depressed  property  and  business 
values.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
railroad  employees  would  fc>e  thrown  out 
of  jobs,  and  business  in  the  city  would 
begin  to  atrophy.  A  decline  of  business 
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gross  would  produce  considerable  less 
revenue  and  thus  less  taxes  and  the 
sorely  strained  treasury  of  the  city  would 
be  seriously  affected.  Economically  as 
well  as  socially  we  would  face  catastro¬ 
phe,  a  creeping  paralysis  which  is  un¬ 
relentingly  moving  across  the  States  so 
that  even  now  they  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  their  salvation. 

To  me  it  is  worse  than  senseless — it  is 
criminal — to  permit  any  further  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  railroads.  We  need  the 
railroads — and  they  must  be  healthy  to 
continue  serving  America. 

But  today  the  passenger  carrying  rail¬ 
roads  are  rocking  instead  of  rolling.  In 
the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  30- 
percent  drop  in  passenger-rail  miles 
traveled  and  yet  a  tremendous  increase 
in  costly  and  unprofitable  commuter 
miles  traveled.  Costs  have  soared  and 
income  diminished.  This  is  probably  the 
only  essential  public  service  which  in  the 
postwar  period  has  retrogressed  rather 
than  surged  along  with  the  other  lead¬ 
ing  industries  of  the  country. 

A  case  has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  equality  of  treatment.  We  have,  over 
the  years,  developed  an  intricate  system 
of  aid  for  other  necessary  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Some  Federal  aid  is  direct 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  Others  are  indirect,  such 
as  highway  construction  in  aid  of  motor 
vehicle  travel.  A  railroad  must  acquire 
its  own  right-of-way,  construct  its  own 
facilities,  purchase  and  maintain  its  own 
equipment,  develop  and  operate  its  sig¬ 
naling  system,  plan  its  own  technological 
advances  and  is  then  fully  taxed  by  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  governments.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  in  1959  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $494  million 
to  promote  aviation,  $429  million  to  pre¬ 
serve  water  transportation,  and  is  spend¬ 
ing  additional  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  highways.  The  faithful  iron 
horse  has  been  ignored. 

Recently  the  President  presented  to 
the  Congress  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  1961.  The  prime  objec¬ 
tive  appears  to  be  to  achieve  a  surplus 
and  so  reduce  the  national  debt.  But 
a  surplus  at  what  cost?  Among  the 
failures  of  the  administration  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  budget  message  is  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  recommendation  for 
a  national  transportation  policy ;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  lack  of  any  recommendations 
to  preserve  essential  rail  passenger  serv¬ 
ice.  How  much  Eisenhower  surplus  has 
been  generated  by  not  asking  for  funds 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  railroads 
highballing  toward  oblivion?  Elaborate 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  cope  with 
the  space  age,  and  yet  we  have  not  con¬ 
quered  surface  transportation.  Other 
countries  which  are  forging  ahead  into 
space  are  not  at  the  same  time  neglect¬ 
ing  the  ground ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
spending  millions  to  construct  new  fa¬ 
cilities.  And  we,  who  will  not  help  our¬ 
selves,  help  other  countries  improve  their 
rail  facilities.  For  the  past  10  years  we 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  through 
our  foreign-aid  program  to  construct  and 
rehabilitate  foreign  railroads. 

We  must  preserve,  and  even  improve, 
our  own  rail  system,  or  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  that  which  will  certainly  ensue — 


a  gradual  disappearance  of  railroad 
service. 

Recently  an  attempt  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  to  solve  the  commuter 
problem.  The  city  joined  with  two  rail¬ 
roads  and  labor  to  form  a  corporate 
public  agency  for  the  operation  of  rail 
service.  The  agency,  subsidized  by  the 
city,  will  contract  with  the  railroads  for 
the  quality  and  frequency  of  service  at 
the  fares  they  want,  less  than  it  costs  to 
haul  a  passenger  and  less  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  fare.  The  great  hope  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  plan — in  fact,  what  appears  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  entire  idea — 
is  matching  Federal  funds  to  those  put 
up  by  the  city.  In  the  words  of  Mayor 
Dilworth,  of  Philadelphia: 

The  long-range  success  of  this  venture 
depends  on  Federal  aid. 

Although  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it,  as  all  other 
proposed  remedies,  calls  for  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations.  Most  responsible  public 
officials  in  areas  concerned  with  the 
question  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Federal  assistance  in  one  form  or 
another  is  necessary  to  alleviate  this 
emergency.  They  base  their  conclusions 
upon  three  main  premises: 

First.  The  continued  reduction  in  rail 
passenger  facilities  and  services  and  the 
elimination  of  dedicated  and  experienced 
railroad  workers  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  national  defense  in  view 
of  the  essentiality  of  such  transporta¬ 
tion  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Second.  The  continued  decline  in  rail 
commutation  services  impedes  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  policies  of  many  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  for  urban  renewal  and  economic 
expansion. 

Third.  The  revenues  derived  by  rail 
carriers  from  fares  and  other  sources  are 
insufficient  to  enable  the  passenger  rail¬ 
roads  to  provide  adequate  commuter 
service. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  in  fact,  almost  in 
the  immediate  present,  we  are  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  need  for  furnishing 
Federal  assistance  in  a  new  field.  It  is 
true  that  appropriations  in  sufficient 
amounts  would  provide  the  necessary  re¬ 
lief.  However,  the  sad  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  at  present  have  any  untapped 
source  to  provide  in  the  form  of  grant 
or  loan.  Assistance  by  this  method  ob¬ 
viously  would  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ernment  in  the  railroad  business  to 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  Such  a  step 
we  must  attempt  to  avoid,  if  possible. 
Furthermore,  the  Philadelphia  plan 
which  I  have  mentioned  may  or  may  not 
be  feasible  for  Philadelphia.  Yet,  defi¬ 
nite  and  different  problems  confront  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  the  others.  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  to  activate  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  plan  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  other  cities. 
To  work  out  one  master  plan  suitable  to 
all  would  by  the  very  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  take  years,  resulting  in  competition 
for  Federal  money  by  localities  and  quite 
probably  end  in  no  solution. 

In  my  own  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York,  other  concerned  public  officials  as 
well  as  myself  have  for  a  long  time  at¬ 
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tempted  to  work  out  an  answer  with  the 
help  of  our  interested  and  dedicated 
citizens.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  the  result  of  these  labors.  I 
do  not  hold  it  to  be  the  answer  to  all 
the  trouble  but  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  though  not  perfect,  it  may  aid  in 
finding  the  solution.  It  is  a  new  and 
unique  approach,  simple,  workable,  and 
can  be  put  into  effect  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  existing  governmental,  State, 
and  municipal  administrations.  The 
railroads  will  find  that  they  need  incur 
no  new  or  additional  expenses  under  the 
plan. 

The  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  credit  or  refund  against  the 
commuter’s  income  tax  for  the  cost  to 
him  for  any  increase  in  his  present  com¬ 
muting  transportation  fare.  In  non¬ 
technical  language,  this  is  how  the  plan 
would  work:  Where  a  commuter  rail¬ 
road  has  received  permission  from  a  reg¬ 
ulatory  agency,  either  State  or  Federal, 
to  increase  commuter  fare,  the  com¬ 
muter,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
additional  sum.  However,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  filing  his  income  tax 
return  he  would  be  given  credit  or  re¬ 
fund  for  the  difference  between  his  com¬ 
muter  fare  as  it  existed  on  January  1, 
1960,  and  any  increase  thereafter. 

This  credit  or  rebate  would  constitute 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  commuter  and  indirectly  to 
the  commuter  railroad.  It  requires  no 
sums  for  appropriations.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  no  windfalls  for  any  taxpayer  for  it 
merely  would  reflect  the  additional  cost 
of  his  railroad  transportation.  It  would 
freeze  the  cost  of  this  transportation, 
thus  stabilizing  the  commuter  economy. 
Natural  beneficial  consequences  would 
result  from  this  stabilization.  This  plan 
will  encourage  the  continuance  of  sub¬ 
urban  living  and  increase  suburban 
commuting  railroad  transportation. 
The  Federal  assistance  provided  in  this 
bill  will  be  limited  to  a  specific  purpose; 
the  salvation  of  the  commuter  railroad. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposal 
would  give  the  assistance  only  after  the 
specific  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
commuter  and  clear  evidence  thereof 
has  been  submitted  by  him  on  his  tax 
return. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  set 
up  the  machinery  for  achieving  the 
credit.  However,  this  presents  no  prob¬ 
lem.  All  railroads  have  commuter  or 
multiple  trip  tickets.  Either  a  change 
in  the  form  of  ticket  or  by  means  of  a 
simple  form  devised  by  the  Treasury 
Department  the  commuter  taxpayer  at 
the  end  of  each  year  in  requesting  the 
credit  or  refund  would  merely  annex  the 
ticket  stub  or  the  Treasury  forms  to  his 
income  tax  returns,  thereby  providing 
direct  evidence  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  he  had  paid  a  fare  increase. 

The  commuter,  although  obliged  to 
meet  any  additional  fare  increase,  would 
actually  suffer  no  additional  cost  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  tax  refund  or  credit. 

Of  course,  under  this  plan  one  of  the 
Immediate  results  would  be  some  dimin¬ 
ishing  of  Federal  tax  receipts.  However, 
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this  would  be  balanced  by  the  increase 
in  revenue  to  the  railroads,  for  once  the 
commuter  portions  of  all  railroads  are 
made  self-sustaining  they  would  be  in  a 
position,  because  of  their  other  revenues, 
to  pay  additional  income  taxes  to  the 
Government.  The  commuter,  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  supplying  additional  funds 
for  his  transportation  without  additional 
sources  of  income,  would  continue  to  use 
his  money  in  the  general  economy, 
thereby  providing  income,  the  taxes  upon 
which  the  Government  would  eventually 
receive.  The  stabilization  of  metropol¬ 
itan,  urban,  and  suburban  economies,  at 
least  in  regard  to  their  transportation 
problems,  would,  of  course,  assist  them 
in  other  important  directions  such  as 
planning  for  future  housing  and  road 
and  street  development. 

It  would  be  possible,  by  means  of  this 
plan,  for  the  Government  to  ascertain 
within  2  years  the  actual  cost  of  this 
subsidy  for,  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
the  individual  taxpayer’s  return,  multi¬ 
plied  by  all  those  similarly  situated, 
would  give  us  the  answer  almost  to  the 
penny. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  unless  this  bill 
or  some  other  means  of  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  commuter  railroads  is  forth¬ 
coming  within  a  reasonably  short  time 
we  shall  find  ourselves  without  such  rail¬ 
roads.  If  this  happens,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  increase  our  Federal  subsidies 
and  grants  for  roads  and  highways  so 
that  eventually  there  will  be  no  saving  to 
the  Government. 

I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


LABOR  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  BAILEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has 
more  at  stake  in  the  devastation  caused 
by  imports  of  low-wage  products  from 
abroad  than  has  American  labor.  When 
competitive  imports  are  bought  by  con¬ 
sumers  it  means  that  the  output  of  the 
American  worker  in  an  American  com¬ 
peting  industry  is  left  on  the  shelf  or  in 
the  warehouse.  This  in  turn  means  that 
domestic  production  will  be  reduced  by 
that  amount. 

If  imports  remain  at  a  reasonable  vol¬ 
ume  no  one  can  properly  object,  because 
we  know  that  many  other  countries  have 
to  export  in  order  to  live;  and  the  United 
States  provides  a  good  market  for  many 
foreign  products.  Unfortunately  when 
imports  enjoy  a  big  price  advantage  over 
the  output  of  our  own  factories  they 
usually  roll  into  this  country  in  a  fast¬ 
rising  volume  and  threaten  the  very  jobs 
of  our  own  workers. 

It  is  then  that  the  American  worker 
begins  to  understand  what  foreign  wage 
competition  means.  That  a  great  part 
of  our  imports  come  into  this  country 
only  because  foreign  wages  are  generally 
far  below  domestic  wages,  cannot  be 
denied. 


The  ability  of  other  countries  to  ship 
into  this  country  is  increasing  largely 
because  a  vast  amount  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  supplied  by  this  country  has  been 
installed  abroad.  At  the  same  time, 
while  foreign  productivity  per  man-hour 
has  risen  sharply  in  many  foreign  fac¬ 
tories,  foreign  wages  have  not  come  up  in 
proportion.  This  means  cheaper  goods 
or  at  least  goods  that  are  much  below 
ours  in  cost. 

Should  imports  of  cheaper  goods  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  unrestricted  they  would 
soon  drive  our  own  workerse  out  of  jobs 
by  the  millions.  Fortunately  we  still 
have  some  tariff  protection  left;  but  it  is 
at  a  low  estate  at  the  present  time.  Un¬ 
der  our  Trade  Agreements  Program  we 
have  greatly  reduced  our  tariffs  in  the 
past  25  years.  Today  the  protective 
effect  of  our  tariffs  on  the  average  is  only 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
25  years  ago.  In  other  words  our  aver¬ 
age  tariff  protection  is  off  from  75  to  80 
percent. 

Scores  of  our  industries  have  been 
hard  hit.  Coal  has  been  undersold  by 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil.  Steel  has 
turned  from  an  export  position  to  that  of 
a  net  importer.  Generators  and  turbines 
of  foreign  manufacture  undersell  our 
own  by  30  to  40  percent.  Where  we 
were  formerly  the  leading  automobile 
exporters  of  the  world  a  complete  turn¬ 
about  has  taken  place  in  the  past  3  or 
4  years.  We  now  import  several  times 
as  many  cars  as  we  export.  In  the  case 
of  sewing  machines  we  have  only  one 
manufacturer  left  and  that  company — 
Singer — is  turning  to  imports  more  and 
more.  The  last  other  remaining  sewing 
machine  manufacturer  went  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  became  solely  an  importer 
about  2  years  ago. 

Watch  manufacturing  tells  about  the 
saem  story.  Only  three  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  are  left  and  some  of  these  are  now 
manufacturing  abroad.  Camera  im¬ 
ports,  imports  of  electronics,  plywood, 
fishery  products,  brass  mill  items,  oil, 
textiles,  shirts,  pajamas,  caps,  knit  and 
leather  gloves,  baseball  gloves,  golf  balls, 
tennis  racquets,  toys,  bicycles,  clothes 
pins,  fishing  tackle,  and  numerous  other 
items  are  coming  into  this  country  from 
low-wage  countries  in  rising  volume  as 
time  goes  by. 

In  1959,  imports  in  3  separate  months 
exceeded  all  previous  monthly  records 
of  imports,  namely,  March,  September, 
and  December;  1959  imports  as  a  whole 
broke  all  previous  records  by  close  to  20 
percent. 

In  all  these  industries  that  are  hard 
hit  by  imports  the  workers  take  it  on 
the  chin.  In  the  end  it  means  less  ex¬ 
pansion  and  fewer  jobs.  In  some  cases 
actual  worker  displacement  has  taken 
place  despite  the  general  postwar  level 
of  prosperity.  Pottery,  woolen,  and  other 
textiles,  silken  goods,  glassware,  fisheries, 
clothespins,  and  others  have  experienced 
an  actual  shrinkage  in  employment. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
Is  preparing  to  go  into  another  tariff- 
cutting  conference.  This  would  be  ri¬ 
diculous  were  it  not  so  serious.  Our  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan  have  gone  up  50  per¬ 
cent  during  the  past  year;  those  from 


Europe  rose  some  40  percent.  Such 
trends  do  not  point  toward  the  need  of 
further  tariff  reductions  but  the  opposite. 

I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  expressing  opposition  to  any  such 
step. 

The  interest  of  labor  in  the  effects  of 
imports  has  been  increasing.  Not  many 
months  ago  the  AFL-CIO  had  their  bi¬ 
ennial  #  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
They  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
tightening  of  the  Escape  Clause  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  fact  indi¬ 
cates  an  awakening  that  has  been  too 
slow  coming. 

A  speech  was  made  to  the  convention 
of  the  union  label  and  service  trades 
department  on  the  occasion  of  the  San 
Francisco  meeting.  The  speaker  was 
O.  R.  Strackbein,  who  heads  the  nation¬ 
wide  committee  on  import-export  policy. 
A  dozen  unions  are  already  members  of 
that  organization  and  others  are  show¬ 
ing  increasing  interest.  Mr.  Strackbein, 
in  his  talk  before  the  union  label  depart¬ 
ment,  spoke  of  the  perilous  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
his  statement  is  very  worth  reading.  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address  of  O.  R.  Strackbein,  Chairman,  the 
Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy,  at  Annual  Convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
Department,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1959 

Labor  has  long  had  a  vital  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  trade,  both  imports  and  exports.  Its 
interest  is  based  on  the  balance  of  employ¬ 
ment  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  jobs 
by  imports,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  jobs  by  employment  in  production 
for  export,  on  the  other.  It  is  also  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  low-wage  import  competi¬ 
tion  on  wage  levels  and  wage  trends  in  this 
country. 

Labor,  however,  has  a  special  concern  that 
sets  it  apart  from  some  other  parts  of  the 
economy.  It  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  labor-displacing  imports  than  are 
the  larger  elements  of  industry.  These  have 
a  defense  that  is  not  available  to  labor  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  small  business  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  materials  and  parts.  The  larger 
companies  are  able  to  escape  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  scene  and  to  cover  themselves  by 
reaching  abroad. 

During  the  past  two  decades  labor  has 
generally  with  notable  exceptions  approved 
the  lowering  of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  on 
the  grounds  that  doing  so  would  lead  to  trade 
expansion  all  around  and  therefore  to  in¬ 
creasing  employment. 

We  all  know  that  the  United  States  has 
lowered  its  tariffs  very  drastically  through 
foreign  trade  agreements.  Today  our  aver¬ 
age  tariff  protection  is  much  lower  than  it 
was  in  1934  when  the  tariff  cutting  program 
began.  It  has  been  reduced  approximately 
80  percent,  part  of  this  decline  having  been 
caused  by  rising  prices. 

The  upshot  is  that  this  country  has  gone 
a  very  long  way  toward  freeing  our  trade. 
Other  countries  have  also  reduced  their 
tariffs:  but  many  of  them  have  substituted 
other  restrictions  for  the  tariff,  such  as  im¬ 
port  licenses,  exchange  controls,  barter  ar¬ 
rangements  and  import  quotas.  These  de¬ 
vices  are  often  much  more  restrictive  of 
trade  than  tariffs  alone.  Actually  trade  bar¬ 
riers  throughout  the  world  are  not  now  less 
restrictive  than  when  we  entered  the  trade 
agreements  system  but  actually  more  so — 
with  the  exception  of  ourselves,  Canada,  and 
perhaps  a  handful  of  other  countries. 

Meantime  we  have  badly  exposed  ourselves 
to  goods  made  abroad  under  low-wage  and 
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inferior  working  conditions.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  concerns  the  Union  Label 
Department. 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  just 
where  American  labor  stands  in  the  world 
of  foreign  competition  today.  I  think  it 
finds  itself  in  an  almost  untenable  position. 
Let  me  go  into  a  little  detail  on  this  point. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  immediately 
that  American  labor  has  priced  itself  out  of 
world  markets.  Generally  there  will  be  the 
accompanying  comment:  “Of  course  there 
were  other  contributing  factors.” 

There  were  indeed;  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what 
brought  us  to  our  present  unhappy  competi¬ 
tive  position  as  it  is  one  of  asking,  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

To  say  that  American  wages  are  too  high 
overlooks  the  obvious  fact  that  foreign  wages 
may  be  too  low.  American  wages  have  not 
priced  us  out  of  the  home  market.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  provided  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  absorb  the  great  volume  of 
our  industrial  output. 

Our  wages  on  the  other  hand  do  make 
for  costs  that  are  high  in  relation  to  foreign 
costs  in  many  lines  for  the  simple  reason 
that  foreign  wages  are  from  less  than  a  tenth 
to  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  ours.  Only  Cana¬ 
dian  wages  come  within  earshot  of  our  own. 
They  are  only  some  20  or  25  percent  below 
ours. 

What  could  we  expect  from  this  kind  of  a 
situation? 

Time  was  when  the  low  foreign  wages  were 
offset  rather  effectively  by  the  lower  foreign 
productivity.  If  our  workers  received  $2  an 
hour  and  the  foreign  workers  got  only  50 
cents,  our  output  per  man-hour  may  have 
been  three  or  four  or  five  times  as  high  as 
that  of  our  foreign  competitor.  The  result 
was  that  we  still  came  out  with  lower  unit 
costs  and  imports  could  not  hurt  us.  Of 
course,  there  were  notable  exceptions.  Those 
of  our  industries  that  did  not  enjoy  mass 
production  did  not  have  the  same  higher 
productivity  that  was  the  special  advantage 
of  our  moving  production  lines,  standardized 
parts,  etc.  Our  large  mass  production  indus¬ 
tries,  however,  were  quite  immune  to  the 
sting  of  import  competition. 

On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
they  were  exporters.  For  that  reason  they 
inclined  toward  freer  trade.  We  need  only 
mention  automobiles,  steel,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  and  rubber. 

In  recent  times  a  change  has  been  under¬ 
way.  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  that  we  are  living  in  a  changed  trade 
world  no  less  than  in  a  changed  and  chang¬ 
ing  scientific  and  military  world. 

What  are  the  factors  that  have  produced 
the  changed  competitive  condition? 

We  have  already  noted  our  drastic  tariff 
reductions  of  the  past  25  years.  These 
would  have  made  us  more  vulnerable  than  we 
had  been  to  low-cost  imports  without  an 
assist  from  other  factors,  but  there  were 
others.  We  have  mentioned  high  wages.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  high  prices  and  high 
costs. 

How  have  these  come  about?  They  have 
resulted  from  conscious  policies  pursued  for 
some  years.  We  have  only  to  think  of  price 
supports  for  agriculture,  minimum  wage 
laws,  social  security,  the  shorter  workweek, 
obligatory  collective  bargaining,  etc.  Yet 
that  is  not  all;  nor  perhaps  more  than  the 
half  of  it.  We  must  not  overlook  World  War 
II  and  the  resulting  high  national  debt  and 
high  taxes.  Thereafter  came  the  Korean  war, 
followed  by  skyrocketing  national  defense 
outlays. 

Today  our  annual  national  budget  of 
nearly  $80  billion  is  three  times  as  high  as 
was  our  total  national  debt  before  1940. 
Our  interest  payment  of  some  $7  billion  per 
year  on  the  national  debt  alone  is  higher 
than  was  our  peacetime  total  national  budget 
before  World  War  II. 


All  these  costs  are  added  to  production 
costs.  The  taxes  and  high  Federal  outlays 
do  not  come  free.  They  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Should  we  go  back  to  the  price  level  of 
1940  we  would  be  sunk  under  a  hopeless 
burden  of  debts  and  taxes.  It  is  bad  enough 
as  it  is.  So  it  is  obvious  that  wages  alone 
did  not  create  our  high  prices.  They  had  a 
great  deal  of  help. 

The  fact  is  that  we  did  move,  for  good 
or  for  bad,  but  as  the  result  of  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  policies,  to  a  high  plateau  of 
prices.  The  principal  trouble  today  is  that 
other  countries  have  not  done  for  their 
workers  and  their  farmers  what  we  did  in 
this  country. 

To  be  sure,  foreign  wages  have  risen;  but 
so  have  ours,  and  our  upward  swing  began 
after  the  war  several  years  before  it  got 
underway  in  most  of  the  other  countries. 

The  picture,  then,  shows  us  economically 
on  a  high  plateau,  surrounded  by  lower-cost 
competitive  forces  on  nearly  all  sides;  and 
our  tariff  defenses  well  demolished. 

This  is  not  all. 

Two  really  important  things  that  have 
happened  beyond  what  has  already  been 
mentioned  have  been  (1)  the  introduction 
of  modern  machinery  and  equipment  abroad 
in  an  unprecedented  scale.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Marshall  Plan  we  have  shipped 
abroad  over  $30  billion  worth  of  machinery. 
In  the  past  6  years  alone  we  have  shipped 
$21  billion  worth. 

The  use  of  this  machinery  has  added 
greatly  to  foreign  productivity.  Even  if  our 
prices  had  stood  still  the  previous  competi¬ 
tive  situation  would  have  been  changed; 
for  introduction  of  machinery  where  there 
was  none  or  a  relatively  low  order  of  it 
changed  output  and  costs  in  a  revolutionary 
way  in  many  a  spot. 

This  would  not  have  had  the  effect  it  did 
if  foreign  unions  were  strong  and  energetic; 
but  in  this  respect  they  are  far  behind  our 
own  unions.  Foreign  producers  therefore 
retain  much  of  their  greater  productivity 
resulting  from  installation  of  machinery. 
They  can  as  a  result  sell  at  relatively  lower 
prices,  as  many  of  our  industries  have  learned 
in  recent  years.  It  has  not  been  unusual  to 
see  imports  rising  from  a  level  of  supplying 
5  percent  or  10  percent  of  our  home  market 
and  going  on  up  the  scale  to  15  percent,  20 
percent,  30  percent,  40  percent,  and  in  some 
cases  over  50  percent  in  a  matter  of  4  or  5 
years.  Some  of  you  here  today  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  and  it  needs  no  emphasis 
from  me. 

(2)  The  second  important  change  that 
looms  before  us  is  the  changing  European 
attitude  toward  the  mass  market.  On 
another  occasion  I  have  said,  "They  have 
seen  our  system  and  they  have  bought  it,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  European  Common 
Market  is  an  example.  In  a  few  years’  time 
the  tariff  wall  and  other  trade  restrictions 
(and  these  are  the  -more  important)  that 
have  made  tight  economic  compartments  out 
of  he  European  countries,  thus  greatly  limit¬ 
ing  the  markets  for  European  industries,  will 
be  progressively  lowered  and  in  time  Euro¬ 
pean  industry  will  have  a  mass  market 
roughly  equal  to  our  own.  Then  there  is 
the  free  trade  area  of  the  so-called  outer 
seven  countries,  about  which  an  agreement 
was  reached  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Should  we  oppose  these  developments? 

I  think  not.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  improve  the  economy  of 
the  countries  involved  and  that  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  we  would  wish  to  oppose.  Should 
we  then  be  indifferent  to  it? 

That  does  not  follow.  Not  at  all.  Whereas 
the  European  countries  may  be  able  to  rip 
down  their  internal  compartments  without 
fear  of  exposing  their  industries  to  a  lethal 
competition,  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  only 
because  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
cost  among  them  as  there  is  between  them 
and  us.  Moreover,  we  already  have  a  vast 


market.  They  are  striving  to  achieve  what 
we  already  enjoy.  Therefore  the  medicine 
that  may  be  good  for  their  malady  might  be 
bad  for  us.  A  doctor  does  not  prescribe  the 
same  medicine  for  patients  that  have  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases. 

Now  where  does  this  leave  us? 

Our  costs  are  much  higher  in  some  lines 
of  production  than  those  of  other  countries. 
Japan  is  able  to  run  rings  around  us,  and  so 
can  some  of  the  European  countries  in  a 
number  of  lines.  Our  watch  industry  is 
about  gone  because  of  imports.  We  are  now 
importing  more  typewriters  than  we  are  ex¬ 
porting  for  the  first  time.  We  have  for  nearly 
a  year  now  been  importing  more  steel  than 
we  export.  In  the  case  of  automobiles  our 
imports  are  running  4  to  1  over  our  exports 
whereas  in  the  past  we  were  by  far  the 
world’s  foremost  automobile  exporters.  In 
the  case  of  textiles  we  have  lost  leadership 
in  exports  to  Japan  and  India,  and  our  im¬ 
ports  have  been  rising  sharply.  Japan  has 
imposed  a  quota  limitation  on  her  textile 
exports  to  us  and  that  fact  alone  has  at  least 
temporarily  stopped  a  panic.  Glassware  and 
pottery  and  fishery  products  have  long  been 
sufferers  from  imports.  Many  other  items, 
new  ones,  are  feeling  the  keen  edge  of  im¬ 
port  competition;  machine  tools,  for  example, 
and  sewing  machines,  petroleum,  fisheries, 
bicycle,  and  many  other  items. 

Yet  they  say,  any  of  those  who  are  new 
to  the  hurt,  tariffs  are  not  the  answer;  and 
I  will  quickly  agree  that  in  many  cases  that 
is  true.  We  need  import  quotas  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  import  quotas  and  a  tariff. 

As  matters  stand  on  the  import  and  the 
export  front  American  industry  will  seek 
to  move  to  automation  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  keep  costs  down;  but,  of  course,  other 
countries  are  on  that  course  too;  and  we 
are  helping  them.  Our  manufacturers  are 
looking  overseas  for  production  facilities  and 
many  have  set  up  plants  abroad  or  bought 
into  going  concerns  or  made  licensing  ar¬ 
rangements  under  patents  for  foreign  pro¬ 
duction.  The  purpose  is  to  supply  those 
markets  from  within  rather  than  from  this 
country,  and  also  to  export  from  there  to 
third  countries  rather  than  from  here.  In 
some  cases  they  even  ship  back  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  estimated  that  our  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  have  created  5  million  jobs  abroad. 

This  emigration  of  capital  may  rescue 
many  of  our  manufacturers  from  losses  that 
they  would  otherwise  suffer;  but  it  certainly 
does  not  rescue  the  workers  from  anything. 
Rather  it  confronts  them  with  a  shrinkage 
in  jobs.  The  same  with  automation  that 
is  tob  rapid.  This  too  may  help  the  com¬ 
panies  but  it  will  mean  fewer  jobs.  Those 
thrown  out  of  work  will  not  so  easily  find 
other  jobs  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Imports 
will  be  removing  some  jobs;  (2)  exports  will 
not  be  expanding,  except  in  subsidized  form; 
and  (3)  new  workers  will  be  coming  on  the 
scene  at  the  rate  of  some  700,000  a  year. 

Shall  we  then  stand  idly  by  or  shall  we 
do  something  about  preserving  a  reasonable 
share  of  our  market  for  our  own  indus¬ 
tries  and  workers?  Shall  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  are  facing  something  we  have 
not  faced  before  and  take  some  holding  ac¬ 
tion  with  which  to  buy  time?  What  can 
we  do  to  bring  up  wages  abroad  so  as  to 
narrow  the  wage  gap?  This  will  in  any 
case  be  slow  and  we  must  do  something  in 
the  meantime  or  instead  of  bringing  up 
other  countries  to  meet  us  we  will  fall  in 
order  to  meet  them. 

The  union  label  stands  for  American 
standards  and  to  the  extent  that  we  purchase 
union-made  goods  we  can  be  sure  that  we 
are  contributing  to  and  not  undermining  the 
American  standard  of  living.  The  very 
efforts  of  the  union  label  department  is 
evidence  of  the  prevalent  recognition  of  the 
destructive  effect  of  competition  that  comes 
from  beyond  the  reach  of  our  domestic  legis¬ 
lation  such  as  minimum  wages,  shorter 
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hours,  collective  bargaining,  and  so  on.  For 
such  competition  we  need  special  devices  to 
assure  us  that  it  will  not  upset  and  destroy 
the  domestic  standards  and  attainments 
that  in  turn  have  made  us  competitively  so 
vulnerable. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  into  thinking 
that  our  competitive  discomfiture  is  a  pass¬ 
ing  nightmare.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
considering  all  the  factors  on  the  horizon,  it 
is  an  ominous  confrontation,  not  a  mirage. 
Our  imports  have  been  breaking  records  suc¬ 
cessively  this  year.  Our  exports  are  down 
20  percent  from  their  heights  and  even  those 
that  we  enjoy  are  heavily  subsidized  in  im¬ 
portant  segments.  Otherwise  they  would 
swing  into  an  import  balance. 

In  our  total  foreign  transactions  we  are 
running  a  heavy  deficit,  amounting  to  $3.4 
bilKon  last  year  and  estimated  to  exceed 
over  $4  billion  this  year.  Since  January 
1958  we  have  lost  $3  V2  billion  in  gold. 

Let  no  one  persuade  you  that  what  we  face 
is  but  a  passing  case  of  indigestion.  We 
face  a  systemic  malady;  not  a  mere  peptic 
upset., 

There  is  no  good  and  sound  reason  why 
any  industry  that  is  in  trouble  over  imports 
should  not  have  a  remedy  that  will  save  its 
job  and  safeguard  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

This  was  indeed  promised  by  every  Presi¬ 
dent  since  the  trade  agreements  program 
began.  The  assurances  of  the  Presidents 
were  echoed  by  the  successive  Secretaries  of 
State,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  other  Cabi¬ 
net  members.  One  quotation  from  Cordell 
Hull,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt,  was  known  as  the  father  of 
the  trade  agreements  program,  set  the  pat¬ 
tern.  Said  Mr.  Hull  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  March 
1934,  page  24: 

“But  our  purpose  is  to  make  a  beginning 
by  picking  out  one  item  very  carefully  here, 
another  commodity  over  there  very  carefully, 
which,  as  is  said,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
interchange  in  a  mutually  profitable  way,  so 
that  instead  of  anybody  being  injured,  the 
American  people  would  be  helped.” 

This  same  theme  has  run  like  a  refrain 
throughout  the  testimony  in  the  succeeding 
years;  but  unfortunately  the  assurances  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  executive  branch  and 
that  is  why  so  many  of  our  industries  are  in 
trouble  from  imports  and  why  their  workers 
face  displacement. 

To  this  we  must  get  an  answer. 

(Mr.  BAILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  a  speech.) 


COMMUNIST  LINK  TO  CASTRO  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  MANIFESTED  IN  VISIT 
OF  RUSSIAN  DEPUTY  PREMIER 
MIKOYAN 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
visit  of  Russian  Deputy  Premier  Miko- 
yan  to  Cuba  is  an  outward  manifestation 
of  what  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  State  Department  have  known  to 
exist  for  some  time.  It  confirms  a  very 
definite  liaison  between  the  Communists 
and  the  Castro  government.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Communist  position 
in  the  Castro  government  could  not  be 
better  served  if  the  government  were 
Communist  in  name.  For  many  reasons, 
it  is  felt  that  the  Communists  are  much 
more  content  in  having  a  willing  tool 
such  as  Castro  than  having  a  proclaimed 


card-carrying  Communist  ruling  the 
country. 

Since  the  President  spoke  on  Cuba 
there  has  been  a  toning  down  by  Castro 
of  his  denunciations  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  we  are  not  being 
deluded  into  believing  that  this  problem 
too  can  be  swept  under  the  rug  in  the 
hope  that  it  is  better  not  to  give  it  too 
much  attention. 

The  grave  danger  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Mikoyan’s  visit  is  that  the  Castro  gov¬ 
ernment  is  riddled  with  Communists  de¬ 
sirous  of  displaying  their  allegiance  to 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  recognizes 
the  value  in  exploiting  the  Castro  crises 
as  part  of  their  drive  in  Latin  America. 
Fortunately,  the  people  of  Latin  America 
recognize  the  implications  of  Castro’s 
Communist  leaning. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  not  only 
could  Cuba  become  the  espionage  center 
of  a  Communist  network  in  the  Americas 
but,  in  fact,  could  very  easily  become  a 
Communist  missile  center  with  all  its 
inherent  danger.  The  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  Communist  quest  of  world 
domination  would  be  to  have  a  Com¬ 
munist  country  right  on  our  doorstep. 
This  appears  to  be  what  Castro  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  deliver.  Failure  to  cope 
with  this  is  unthinkable.  We  should  not 
confuse  the  issue.  Our  displeasure  is 
with  Castro  and  not  with  the  Cuban 
people  who  had  such  high  hopes  when 
Castro  assumed  power.  It  is  evident 
now  that  Castro  has  no  real  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people.  The 
objectives  of  which  he  speaks  are  at 
complete  variances  with  his  acts  and  ac¬ 
complishments.  He  appears  quite  adept 
at  the  use  of  the  Communist  jargon  and 
doubletalk;  black  is  white,  democracy 
is  communism,  freedom  leaves  the 
choice  of  Castro  or  the  wall. 

Evidence  is  also  available  which  dis¬ 
closes  that  the'  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  Cuban  people  are  being  used  as 
stimulants  to  the  ego  of  Castro  who 
needs  constant  acclaim  much  like  an 
addict  needs  drugs.  This  could  also  ac¬ 
count  for  his  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  need  for  military  posturing  and 
swaggering  ended  with  the  disposition 
of  Batista.  I  understand  that  recently 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  Havana  he  was 
greeted  coolly.  He  was  so  distraught 
that  he  had  organized  a  mass  rally  at 
his  Santiago  stronghold  where  he  ha¬ 
rangued  them  for  hours  denouncing  the 
United  States  until  he  writhed  in  the 
cheers  which  his  rabble  rousing  brought 
about.  Then  rejuvenated  he  abruptly 
left  for  Havana  refreshed.  It  appears 
that  not  only  is  he  a  fanatic  like  Hitler 
but  his  college  nickname  which  was 
“Loco”  is  singularly  descriptive  of  his 
present  condition. 

In  the  court  of  world  opinion,  he  is 
seeking  mercy  and  understanding.  This 
is  similar  to  a  man  shooting  both  his 
parents  and  then  asking  the  court  for 
mercy  and  understanding  because  he  is 
an  orphan. 

Cuba’s  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  is  based  on  sugar.  Its  foreign 
trade  is  principally  with  the  United. 
States  which  takes  in  excess  of  60  per¬ 
cent  of  Cuba’s  exports  and  provides  75 
percent  of  imports.  We  annually  pro- 
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vide  an  assured  market  for  over  one- 
half  of  its  production.  We  also  buy  this 
at  a  price  differential  which  last  year 
amounted  to  1.9  cents  per  pound  which 
gave  Cuba  a  total  premium  of  over  $130 
million.  .  In  addition,  Cuba  enjoys  a 
tariff  preference  which  netted  them  an 
additional  $9  million  last  year. 

I  am  not  for  imposing  further  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  Cuban  people.  However,  if 
the  Sugar  Act  were  automatically  re¬ 
newed  without  modification,  Castro 
would  have  no  reason  to  halt  his  con¬ 
tinued  denunciations  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  if  he  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  other  dictator  Hitler  or  his  pres¬ 
ent  counterpart  Nasser,  we  could  expect 
even  worse  treatments  at  his  hands  and 
even  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  authority  to  change  the  sugar 
quota  and  price  differential  be  vested 
with  the  President  who  could  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  our  na¬ 
tional  interest.  If  we  allow  the  Sugar 
Act  to  go  unchanged,  I  feel  it  would  en¬ 
courage  people  everwhere  to  understand 
that  our  friendship  is  less  an  advantage 
than  our  enmity. 

It  might  be  well  for  our  administration 
to  realize  that  the  sweet  talk  of  friend¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  not  been 
heard  by  his  subordinates  on  the  nego¬ 
tiating  level  Qf  diplomacy.  Because  our 
problems  are  temporarily  swept  under 
the  rug  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
disappeared.  The  Soviets  made  our  lend- 
lease  negotiations  with  them  into  a 
farce.  The  Atom  Control  Conference 
found  them  more  difficult  than  ever. 
Berlin  still  stares  us  in  the  face. 

While  Khrushchev  preaches  peace  and 
coexistence,  we  find  Russia  laying  down 
a  challenge  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
using  Castro  as  a  pawn  in  their  plotting 
against  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  ignore  this  for  whatever  reason 
may  in  the  end  lead  to  far  greater  prob¬ 
lems  than  we  have  ever  found  so  close  to 
our  own  shore. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LEE  B. 

WYATT 

(Mr.  FLYNT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FLXNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  6,  1960,  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  Georgia  jurist,  presid¬ 
ing  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia,  departed  this  life.  Hon.  Lee  B. 
Wyatt,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  since  1943, 
died  in  La  Grange,  Ga. 

Judge  Wyatt  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia.  He  was  bom  July  13,  1890,  in 
Heard  County,  Ga.  He  attended  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  Fourth 
District  A.  &  M.  School.  He  attended 
Bowdon  College  and  received  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  Mercer  University  in  1914. 
He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  upon  graduation  from 
Mercer.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Georgia  Bar  Association,  the 
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Coweta  Bar  Association,  and  the  Troup 
County  Bar  Association. 

Judge  Wyatt  became  presiding  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  in  1953, 
and  his  record  of  service  has  drawn 
frequent  praise. 

His  career  was  a  long  and  vigorous 
one,  beginning  with  his  election  as  a 
Troup  County  representative  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  in  1916.  He  served 
through  1922. 

In  1923  he  became  La  Grange  city  at¬ 
torney,  a  position  he  held  until  1931. 
That  year  he  became  judge  of  the  Co¬ 
weta  Circuit  of  Superior  Courts,  and  it 
was  from  this  judgeship  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Gov. 
Ellis  Arnall  in  1943. 

From  August  1947  until  March  1948, 
Justice  Wyatt  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  He 
was  the  presiding  judge  of  Tribunal  No. 
1  Nuremberg,  Germany,  for  the  trial  of 
Nazi  war  criminals,  at  which  14  former 
SS  officials  and  Nazi  leaders  associated 
with  Heinrich  Himmler  were  tried. 
Thirteen  were  convicted. 

Surviving  Justice  Wyatt  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Miss  Sara  Baker;  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Kent  Wyatt,  of 
Bowdon,  Ga.;  one  brother,  Luther  M. 
Wyatt,  of  LaGrange,  Ga.;  and  three  sis¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Olin  Downs,  of  Bowdon,  Miss 
Irene  Wyatt,  of  Carrollton,  Ga.;  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Reed,  of  Alamo,  Tex. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  lost  a  great 
man  in  the  passing  of  Justice  Lee  B. 
Wyatt. 


THE  LAUGHTER  IS  STILLED 

(Mr.  HALEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
the  floor  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  whose  death  has  brought  sad¬ 
ness  to  many  people — a  man  who  in  life 
probably  brought  more  laughter  and 
happiness  into  our  lives  than  any  other 
man.  I  speak  of  my  friend  Felix  Adler 
who  spent  all  of  his  working  years  as  a 
clown  with  the  Ringling  Bros.,  Barnum 
&  Bailey  Circus.  I  have  known  Felix 
Adler  for  many  years  both  as  a  friend 
and  an  employee.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  character — religious,  Godfearing, 
and  conscientious. 

A  man’s  accomplishments  may  be 
measured  in  the  wealth  of  material  pos¬ 
sessions  or  they  may  be  measured  by  his 
service  to  mankind.  Felix  Adler’s 
wealth  was  not  in  money  but  in  the  joy 
that  he  brought  through  laughter  into 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  America,  both 
young  and  old.  Felix  probably  enter¬ 
tained  more  children  than  any  other  per¬ 
former  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  In 
the  many  years  of  our  friendship,  I  have 
never  known  Felix  to  turn  down  any  re¬ 
quest  for  an  appearance  before  an  un¬ 
derprivileged  children’s  group.  He  trav¬ 
eled  many  miles  to  appear  at  children’s 
homes,  and  hospitals,  and  orphanages. 
His  entertainment  brought  great  happi¬ 
ness  into  the  otherwise  drab  lives  of 
these  children. 

What  is  the  mark  of  greatness  in  a 
man?  I  think  it  is  the  use  we  have 


made  of  the  talents  given  to  us  by  our 
Creator  to  do  the  things  we  are  able  to 
do  in  the  world  to  the  best  of  our  abil¬ 
ity — by  serving  cheerfully  without  com¬ 
plaint,  whatever  may  be  our  station  in 
life.  In  other  words,  the  mark  of  great¬ 
ness  in  a  man  may  be  seen  when  we  do 
the  best  that  we  can  with  the  talents  we 
have. 

Felix  Adler  was  a  great  man.  His 
talent  was  his  ability  to  make  us  laugh. 
He  gave  freely  of  this  talent  and  brought 
happiness  into  many  lives.  Now  that 
laughter  is  stilled  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  known  that  laugh¬ 
ter  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  man. 

An  editorial  tribute  which  appeared  in 
the  Lakeland  Ledger  of  February  2,  1960, 
follows: 

Felix  Adler:  Maker  of  Mirth 

Felix  Adler,  who  spent  all  his  working 
years  as  a  clown  with  the  Ringling  Circus, 
died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  62,  and  his  pass¬ 
ing  was  of  sufficient  news  value  to  be  placed 
on  the  national  news  wires. 

Why  would  the  passing  of  a  clown  be 
evaluated  as  news  of  national  interest? 

Because  as  a  maker  of  mirth  Adler  was 
an  artist  who  delighted  miUions  of  children 
and  made  millions  of  adults  forget  their 
worries  for  a  little  while  and  break  out  in 
gales  of  laughter  that  was  good  for  them. 

At  the  age  of  12,  Adler  hit  the  show  road 
by  attaching  himself  to  the  Ringling  Circus. 
Eventually  he  found  his  niche  as  a  funny 
man  and  he  achieved  national  fame  as  a 
performer  who  was  one  of  the  best  in  his 
field. 

In  Lakeland  and  in  cities  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation,  the  great  crowds  who 
went  and  took  seats  under  the  big  top  fas¬ 
tened  their  eyes  upon  the  ludicrous  Adler 
when  he  appeared.  His  clownish  getup  was 
distinctive,  became  his  trademark,  as  is 
customary  among  clowns. 

The  things  he  did  while  the  crowd  roared 
with  laughter  did  not  make  sense.  But  he 
was  not  supposed  to  make  sense.  He  was 
supposed  to  make  fun.  This  he  did  with 
such  practiced  precision  that  he  became  a 
national  favorite  welcomed  season  after 
season. 

The  best  clowns,  it  is  said,  are  really  sad 
inside.  Perhaps  Adler  was  sad  inside  but 
he  let  none  of  his  sadness  reach  the  public. 

Millions  of  adult  Americans  who  look  back 
with  nostalgia  to  the  childhood  experience 
of  going  to  the  big  circus  remember  the 
clowns  most  vividly — and  it  is  likely  that 
Felix  Adler  was  one  of  the  clowns  they  saw. 

Now  he  is  gone  and  who  is  there  that  can 
rightly  say  he  spent  his  life  frivolously  be¬ 
cause  he  spent  it  as  a  clown?  He  was  an 
artist  in  great  demand.  People  paid  money 
to  see  him  and  he  was  good  medicine  for 
everybody. 

He  spent  his  whole  life  making  other  peo¬ 
ple  feel  good,  millions  of  people. 

So,  why  shouldn’t  the  Nation  take  note 
of  his  passing? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Knox  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck),  on  account  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

Mr.  Hosmer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy)  ,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Quigley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dent),  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  and  9,  on  account  of  illness. 


February  8 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter,  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Conte  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  February  9. 

Mr.  Schwengel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  February  9. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore),  for  30  minutes,  on  February  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Everett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Price  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $324. 

Mr.  Porter  in  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Breeding  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matthews  and  to  include  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Neller. 

Mr.  Hays  and  to  include  an  article  by 
Dr.  Howard  White  of  the  department  of 
government,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances,  in  one 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  the 
limit  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $182.25. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Levering  in' two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dague  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Walter  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.. McGovern  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Colmer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Boykin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abernethy)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  and  include  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  and  to  in¬ 
clude  three  charts  in  his  remarks  made 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Forand  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Hon.  Wilbur  Mills. 

Mr.  Hechler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flynn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  extend  his  own  re¬ 
marks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
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made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  were  given  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : ) 

Mr.  Robison  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Judd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lindsay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Alger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McDonough  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Avery. 

Mi’.  Moulder  in  two  instances  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Albert)  were  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  if  desired:) 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  McGinley. 

Mr.  Flood  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Holtzman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Oliver. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of' the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  8.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  lor  school  construction  and  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries;  to  the  Committee  or  Education 
and  Labor.  , 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o’clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues¬ 
day,  February  9,  1960,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu¬ 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1794.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
covering  a  violation  of  section  3679,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Department  of  Defense  Direc¬ 
tives  7200.1  entitled,  "Administrative  Control 
of  Appropriations  within  the  Department  of 
Defense”,  pursuant  to  section  3679  (1)(2), 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations. 


1795.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans¬ 
mitting  reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contracts  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  transmitting  a  report  of  foreign  ex¬ 
cess  property  disposed  of  during  calendar 
year  1959  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  Public 
Law  152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1797.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  examination  of  the  negotiation  of 
additional  fees  for  contractor  financing  ex¬ 
penses  under  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
contracts  AF-33  (600)  -32944,  34952,  and 
-33168  with  Northrop  Corp.,  Hawthorne, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1798.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  relat¬ 
ing  to  all  compensatory  royalty  agreements 
entered  into  during  calendar  year  1959,  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  17  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  as  amended,  68  Stat.  584,  30  U.S.C.  226; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1799.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
on  its  positions  and  their  incumbents  in 
grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Givil 
Service. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
professional  and  scientific  positions  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  authority  of  section  1581,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law 
86-36,  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1959,  pursuant  to  section  1582  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1801.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
new  obligational  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$950,370,664  for  various  agencies  and  $527,383 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  In  addition,  other  proposals  not 
increasing  new  obligational  authority  are 
made  for  the  appropriation  of  $61  million  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  under  pre¬ 
viously  granted  contract  authority,  for  trans¬ 
fers  between  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $287,000,  and  for  increases  in  limitations 
amounting  to  $1,220,000  (H.  Doc.  No.  327) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

1802.  A  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
involving  reductions  in  the  amount  of  $66,- 
554,000  for  the  Veterans’  Administration  (H. 
Doc.  No.  328) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1803.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
in  the  amount  of  $113  million  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  (H.  Doc.  No.  329);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1804.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  that  the  national  forests  be  managed 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  for  other  purposes”;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

1805.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  for  "Administrative  expenses,”  for  the 


fiscal  year  1960,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup¬ 
plemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1806.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "Forest  protection  and  util¬ 
ization,  Forest  Service,”  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  in¬ 
dicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations. 

1807.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  administration 
of  tax-exemption  privileges  under  the  off¬ 
shore  procurement  program  in  Europe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1808.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  report  of  all  tort  claims  paid  by  this 
Department  under  section  2672  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  January  1,  1959,  to  December  31,  1959, 
pursuant  to  section  2673  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

1809.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  positions  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  established  in 
grades  GS-18,  GS-17,  and  GS-16,  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
854,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1810.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  of  positions  in  grades  GS-18,  17,  and  16 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on  December 
31,  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1811.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin¬ 
istrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  report  on  grade  GS— 17  positions  in 
this  agency,  pursuant  to  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  1105a;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  4, 

1960,  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  February  5,  1960: 

Mr.  RABAUT:  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  H.R.  10233.  A  bill  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1246).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRESTON;  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  H.R.  10234.  A  bill  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1247).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  February  8, 1960] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  Antietam  Battlefield  site  in  the 
State  of  Maryland;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
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No.  1248) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7004.  A  hill  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1249).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7359.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer¬ 
tain  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
acting  for  the  State  of  Nevada;  with  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1250)'.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities.  Annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities.  (Rept. 
No.  1251) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN;  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  51  pertaining  to  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Rept.  No.  1252).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6516.  A 
bill  to  approve  a  contract  with  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District,  Colorado,  to 
ratify  its  execution,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1253) .  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  623.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat-acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1254).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  440.  Resolution  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  9664,  a  bill  to  stabilize 
support  levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive 
fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  adjustment 
in  such  levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1255).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1256.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  4, 

1960,  the  following  bills  were  introduced 
February  5,  1960; 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  10233.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  PRESTON: 

H.R.  10234.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  February  8,  1950] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
and  severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  10235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices  and 


methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 

H.R.  10236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  in¬ 
dependent  competitive  enterprise,  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices 
and  methods  of  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.R.  10237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  10238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  10239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  10240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

HJt.  10241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of 
material  intended  to  deceive  the  listening  or 
viewing  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  10242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934,  to  strengthen  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  In  assuring  that  broadcasting 
licenses  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
public  interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  10243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re¬ 
search,  extend  State  and  interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  10244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re¬ 
search,  extend  State  and  interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  10245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  public  parking  lots  and  garages  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  10246.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re¬ 
search  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  (Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 

HJR.  10247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  10248.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  10249.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide,  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  10250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  in  order  to  become  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H.R.  10251-.  A  bill  to  stabilize  support  lev¬ 
els  for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctu¬ 
ations  and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such 
levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  10252.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  10253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOYLE  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  10255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  States  which  award  scholarships  to 
students  of  medicine  and  dentistry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  10256.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work-measurement  programs, 

•  or  other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARMON: 

H.R.  10257.  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess 
of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  proj¬ 
ect  or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10258.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJt.  10259.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  applicability  of  certain  paint¬ 
ing  and  lighting  requirements  in  the  case 
of  abandoned  radio  towers;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  - 

H.R.  10260.  A  bill  to  establish  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

H.R.  10261.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(k) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  the  duty  of  making  an  an¬ 
nual  report  with  respect  to  personnel  as 
now  required  by  such  section;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  10262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
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portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and. 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 

H.R.  10263.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  physically  handicapped  per¬ 
sons;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  10264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  10265.  A  bill  to  permit  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  to  suspend  publication  for  not 
more  than  two  issues  in  any  one  calendar 
year  without  loss  of  second-class  mail 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  10236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 
to  establish  procedure  for  such  admission 
if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  desire  it;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  10267.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
day  care  of  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  10268.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Hall 
of  Fame  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Terri¬ 
tory;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  10269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  gross  income  for  contributions  and 
gifts  to  nonprofit  nonpartisan  civic  organiza¬ 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  10270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  duty  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  bread;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  10273.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  10274.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the 
hours  of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 

H.R.  10276.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10277.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  law  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R,  10278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  claims  fund  law;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  10279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  the  cost  to  a  taxpayer 
of  certain  increases  in  commuting  transpor¬ 
tation  fares;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  10280.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Library 
Services  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10281.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  granting 
of  foreign  aid  until  all  expenditures  made 
therefor  have  been  audited  and  examined; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  10282.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  certain  Veterans’  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY : 

H.J.  Res.  604.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  convening  of  a  national  conference 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
authorized  representatives  of  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
and  formulating  a  recommended  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  meeting  and  solving  the  engineering 
and  design  and  other  technical  problems 
which  can  strengthen  the  space  exploration 
program  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HAYS : 

H.  Con.  Res.  533.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1953,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
NATO  countries  to  explore  methods  of 
achieving  more  effective  and  democratic 
unity  in  advancing  their  common  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.  Con.  Res.  585.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  t£e  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  tne  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARDEN: 

H.  Res.  441.  Resolution  providing  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  studies  and  investigations 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  147,  86th  Con¬ 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  directing  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  existing  customs  treatment  of 
shrimp  upon  the  domestic  shrimp  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  two  or  more  Members  to  introduce 
jointly  any  public  bill,  memorial,  or  resolu¬ 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo¬ 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE:  Resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  New  England  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  memorializ¬ 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  with  reference  to  balancing  the 
Federal  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela¬ 
tive  to  requesting  the  Congress  to  appropri¬ 
ate  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal-State  brucellosis 
eradication  program  on  an  active  and  pro¬ 
gressive  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  New  England  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  granting  to  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  I  pensions  comparable 
to  grants  to  veterans  of  American  wars  prior 
to  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLLING : 

H.R.  10283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
sisters  of  the  Missionary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H.R.  10284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Gornes  Verano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  10285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marion 
Manion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.  10286.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the 
claim  against  the  United  States  of  Amis 
Construction  Co.  and  San  Ore  Construction 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  10287.  A  bill  providing  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Col.  James  Cannon  Henderson  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH : 

H.R.  10288.  A  bill  to  authorize  Col.  Charles 
P.  Baldwin,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to  accept  cer¬ 
tain  employment  with  the  Government  of 
Venezuela;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  10289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolija 
Lazic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  10290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Ribacoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  10291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadeusz 
Franciszek  Chodor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katarzy- 
na  Chodor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida; 

H.R.  10293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irena 
Maria  Holier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


February  8, 1960 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luther 
L.  Stevens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R.  10295.  A  bill  to  admit  the  vessel 
Martha  Washington  to  American  registry 
and  to  permit  its  use  in  the  coastwise  trade 
which  is  owned  by  the  Cherry  Grove  Ferry 
Oorp.;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

335.  Mr.  FORAND  presented  a  petition  of 
Joseph  Messier  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  relative  to  requesting  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  increasing  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  in  the 
Changing  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  - 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  “Fiscal  and  Monetary 
Policies  in  the  Changing  Economy,”  de¬ 
livered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  at  the  midyear 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  at  the  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  on  De¬ 
cember  8,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  in  a 
Changing  Economy 

(Address  by  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

of  Virginia,  to  the  midyear  meeting  of  the 

National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 

Banks,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y., 

December  8,  1959) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  today  with  the 
representatives  of  the  mutual  savings  banks 
of  the  country  which  have  been  doing  such 
a  fine  job  of  promoting  thrift  in  the  areas 
they  serve. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  again  to  see  your  able 
executive  vice  president,  Grover  Ensley,  and 
your  counsel.  Bill  McKenna.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  both  of  them  while  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Grover,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  a  part-time  constituent  of 
mine,  for  when  you  allow  him  a  vacation,  he 
retires  to  a  beautiful  spot  which  he  owns 
on  the  Shenandoah  River  in  Virginia.  Bill, 
of  course,  was  for  a  long  time  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  which  I  now  have  the  honor  of  being 
chairman. 

I  was  interested  in  learning  from  them 
more  about  the  institutions  which  you  rep¬ 
resent  and  the  important  function  they 
perform  in  the  Nation’s  economy,  even 
though  your  banks  are  located  in  only  17  of 
the  50  States.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  your 
deposits  are  continuing  to  grow  rapidly, 
just  about  doubling  each  decade.  That  is  a 
record  of  which  you  can  be  proud,  partipu- 
larly  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  the 
small  savings  of  many  individuals  which 
accounted  for  your  present  $35  billion  of  de¬ 
posits,  and  your  $1  y2  billion  of  home  mort¬ 
gages  recorded  in  1  year. 

Although  my  State  of  Virginit  has  no 
mutual  savings  banks,  I  was  interested  to 
learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1957  your  institutions  had  invested  over 
$277  million  in  Virginia  home  mortgages. 
Those  investments  have  benefited  both  the 
borrowers  and  the  lenders,  for  I  am  sure 
you  have  found  Virginia  mortgages  to  be 
good  risks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  housing  mat¬ 
ters,  I  am  appreciative  of  the  stabilizing  in¬ 


fluence  you  exercise  on  a  rather  unstable 
industry — homebujlding — by  your  large  in¬ 
vestments  all  over  the  country  in  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages. 

My  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and,  of  course, 

I  could  not  do  it  justice  in  the  time  which 
is  allotted  to  me.  I  can  merely  sketch  some 
of  my  views  on  proper  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  in  a  changing  economy. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  in  our 
economy  is  that  which  is  implicit  in  our 
population  growth.  It  has  been  predicted 
that  our  population  will  increase  by  25  to  30 
million  during  the  next  decade,  and  opti¬ 
mistic  testimates  are  that  employment  will 
rise  by  12  or  13  million,  in  the  same  period, 
an  increase  of  20  percent.  To  provide  a 
proper  economic  climate  for  these  changes 
will  require  intelligence  and  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order. 

Our  economy  is  a  dynamic  one  because  it 
is  relatively  free.  The  freedom  which  our 
private  enterprise  system  provides,  whereby 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  country,  gives  us  a 
vitality  which  is  the  onvy  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  this  freedom  carries  with  it 
the  obligation  of  self-restraint,  calling  for 
sacrifice  in  many  directions. 

With  respect,  to  our  international  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
over  the  last  2  years  have  been  striking. 
Although  the  United  States  has  had  a  vir¬ 
tually  continuous  deficit  in  its  external  pay¬ 
ments  since  1949,  the  deficits  in  1958  and 
1959  have  been  over  two  and  one-half  times 
as  large  as  those  of  the  first  8  years  of  this 
period.  In  1958,  as  a  result  of  transactions 
with  the  United  States,  foreigners  acquired 
$3.4  billion  in  gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets. 
Of  this  amount,  $2.3  billion  was  in  the  form 
of  gold.  So  far  this  year,  transfers  of  gold 
and  dollars  have  been  at  an  annual  rate 
of  around  $4  billion.  However,  the  gold 
portion  of  these  transfers  has  been  markedly 
smaller  than  in  1958. 

This  change  in  economic  conditions  re¬ 
quires  corresponding  changes  in  our  policy. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II,  it  became  clear 
that  our  allies  had  suffered  such  appalling 
losses  that  they  could  not  get  back  on  their 
feet  without  an  aid  program  from  the  United 
States — and  this  in  spite  of  the  great 
agencies  created  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree¬ 
ments — the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  World  Bank.  Therefore,  in  the 
spring  of  1947,  at  Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  I  made 
a  speech  advocating  aid  for  our  World  War 
allies,  sending  a  copy  of  that  speech  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  following  June, 
Gen.  George  Marshall  developed  that  theme 
in  his  now  famous  Harvard  speech  and  the 
United  States  embarked  upon  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  close  the  dollar  gap.  A  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Congress  wrote  the  program 
into  law.  It  was  carried  out  with  some  mis¬ 
takes  and  considerable  waste,  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  with  success.  Now  that  the  recipients 
of  that  rehabilitation  program  are  back  on 
their  feet,  with  strong  and  vigorous  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities,  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid  should  be  materially  reduced. 

The  deficit  in  our  external  payments,  while 
not  alarming,  demands  attention.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  European  nations  are  now 
in  sound  financial  condition  is  itself  cause 
for  gratification  rather  than  for  alarm.  But 
this  is  a  change  in  the  economy  of  the  free 
world  which  we  can  disregard  only  at  our 
peril.  The  continuation  of  large  deficits  in 


our  budget  could  lead  to  a  lessening  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency  by 
those  foreign  governments  and  individuals 
who  currently  hold  $16  billion  in  short-term 
dollar  claims.  I  rate  the  preservation  of  a 
stable  dollar  as  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

In  my  judgment,  several  major  steps  should 
be  taken  to  end  the  current  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments. 

First,  we  must  make  sure  that  other  NATO 
nations  bear  their  full  share  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
their  full  share  of  the  costs  of  defending  the 
free  world.  We  have  taken  some  steps  in  this 
direction — we  have  increased  the  proportion 
of  development  aid  which  goes  through  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  where  other  countries  put  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital,  and  by  reducing  the 
direct  foreign  aid  programs,  where  we  put 
up  all  of  the  funds.  This  change  is  possible- 
because  the  European  nations  and  Japan  are 
now  in  a  position  to  bear  a  larger  share  of 
the  costs  of  these  programs. 

Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  our  balance  of  payments  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  raise  our  exports  sufficiently,  rela¬ 
tive  to  imports,  to  cover  more  adequately 
than  heretofore  Government  payments  of 
$5  billion  to  $6  billion  a  year  for  grants,  loans, 
and  military  expenditures  abroad,  and  pri¬ 
vate  capital  outflows  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
a  year. 

It  is  important  especially  to  our  farmers 
that  we  correct  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  by  increasing  our  exports  rather 
than  by  reducing  our  imports. 

As  a  member  for  10  years  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  participate  in  the  initial  efforts  to 
substitute,  for  the  trade-throttling  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act,  the  program  of  mutually 
beneficial  reciprocal  foreign  trade  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull. 
My  interest  has  continued  ever  since,  and 
the  program  has  been  successful  over  the 
years  although  it  has  been  modified  to  meet 
changes  in  conditions.  With  the  change  in 
our  balance  of  trade,  the  continuation  of 
that  program  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  us  who  believe  that  trade  wars  lead 
to  shooting  wars  and  who  also  believe  in 
putting  the  general  welfare  first. 

Minority  pressure  groups  today,  armed 
with  the  change  in  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  which  I  have  heretofore  described, 
will  argue  that  we  must  resort  to  protec¬ 
tionist  devices.  I  disagree,  but  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  mutually  beneficial  trade  pro¬ 
grams,  nations  with  whom  we  negotiated 
agreements  must  be  required  to  live  up  to 
them,  hardship  cases  must  be  recognized,  and 
we  must  exercise  more  discipline  and  greater 
restraint  in  our  domestic  monetary  and  fis¬ 
cal  policies. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  is  again  in  com¬ 
petition  with  us  for  foreign  markets.  The 
European  common  market  is  becoming  a 
trading  market  comparable  to  our  own  and 
a  new  outer  market  is  being  organized.  At 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  bloc  has  warned 
us  through  Khrushchev,  who  recently  said: 
‘‘We  declare  war  upon  you — in  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade.” 

Our  international  trade  position  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  our  domestic  economy.  Our 
ability  to  win  the  trade  war,  which  Khru¬ 
shchev  has  declared,  and  to  hold  our  share  of 
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the  world's  trade,  will  depend  upon  our  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  and  services  which  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  foreign  competition.  This,  in 
turn,  depends  upon  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad  and  control  of  inflation  at  home. 

As  indicated,  our  domestic  economy  is  a 
changing  one,  and  the  policies  applicable  to 
it  must  accommodate  to  those  changes. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1957  and  the 
spring  of  1958,  we  were  suffering  from  a  re¬ 
cession,  with  substantial  numbers  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  a  substantial  decline  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  production,  gross  national  product, 
and  national  income.  But  from  the  middle 
of  1958  to  the  middle  of  1959  all  of  these 
measures  of  our  national  wealth  rose  rapidly, 
and  by  June  1959  had  exceeded  the  previous 
peaks.  The  wholesale  and  retail  price  in¬ 
dexes  continued  their  inexorable  rise  during 
all  of  this  period,  as.  they  had  through  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  postwar  period.  And  if  the 
prices  of  farm  products  and  foods  had  not 
fallen  since  the  spring  of  1958  by  over  10 
percent  the  increases  in  the  overall  whole¬ 
sale  and  consumer  price  indexes  would  have 
been  rnuc.h  more  significant. 

The  long'est  steel  work  stoppage  on  record 
interrupted  the  recovery  that  started  in  the 
spring  of  1958.  Through  last  September,  its 
effect  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
industries  involved  in  the  strike.  However, 
as  the  strike  continued  into  October,  its  sec¬ 
ondary  effects  were  much  more  widespread, 
and  by  early  November  the  total  number  out 
of  work  because  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  the  strike  approached  1  million. 

With  output  in  steel  and  related  indus¬ 
tries  sharply  curtailed,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  October  was  nearly  5  percent  below 
the  prestrike  peak  in  June.  In  November, 
with  steel  production  up  sharply,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  total  index  will  show  some 
rise,  despite  curtailments  in  steel-consuming 
industries. 

Gross  national  product  declined  $6  bil¬ 
lion,  or  over  1  percent,  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1959  due  principally  to  a  shift  from  build¬ 
ing  up  to  liquidation  of  steel  stocks.  Total 
business  inventories  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $1  billion  during  the  quarter,  in 
contrast  with  a  $10  billion  increase  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Despite  these  developments,  income  and 
consumer  spending  held  up  well.  Between 
June  and  October,  personal  income  declined 
less  than  1  percent.  Most  other  types  of 
income  were  stable  or  above  that  period. 

The  national  economy  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  contraction  caused  by  the 
steel  strike.  Following  reactivation  of  the 
major  steel  plants  on  November  7,  produc¬ 
tion  climbed  rapidly  and  was  scheduled  at 
nearly  80  percent  of  capacity  for  the  week  of 
November  15.  Workers  in  related  industries, 
such  as  foundries  and  coal  mines,  are  being 
recalled  to  their  jobs.  Workers  in  other 
steel-consuming  industries  will  not  be  re¬ 
called  insubstantial  numbers  for  some  time 
yet,  because  of  the  time  required  to  refill 
the  pipelines  in  the  steel-fabricating  process. 

In  spite  of  the  aberration  caused  by  the 
steel  strike,  our  principal  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  both  within  this  country  and 
with  respect  to  our  international  balance  of 
payments  is  the  control  of  inflation.  It 
seems  quite  likely  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
net  effect  of  the  steel  strike  will  be  addi¬ 
tional  pressures  on  the  wage-price  spiral. 

The  most  important  single  element  in  this 
struggle  against  inflation  is  the  balancing 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Last  year,  fiscal  1959, 
ended  with  a  record  setting  peacetime  budget 
deficit  of  $12%  billion.  This  year,  fiscal 
1960,  an  anticipated  balance  has,  by  the  steel 
strike,  been  turned  into  a  probable  deficit  of 
$500  million.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  inci¬ 
dentally  an  election  year,  we  hear  of  new  and 
expanded  programs  which  would  add  billions 


of  expenditures.  Many  of  the  proposed  new 
programs,  and  many  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
creases  in  existing  programs,  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  large  segments  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  them  will  have  considerable  inher¬ 
ent  merit*  But  in  spite  of  this  strong  sup¬ 
port  and  their  possible  merit,  these  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  mon¬ 
etary  and  fiscal  policy.  They  must  not  be 
approved  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
them  by  taxation,  and  then  only  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  resources  involved 
can  be  better  utilized  in  those  programs 
than  in  the  private  uses  to  which  the  re¬ 
sources  would  be  put  were  they  not  pre¬ 
empted  by  taxation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  I  shall 
fight  for  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1961 
but  my  present  feeling  is  that  it  will  be  an 
uphill  fight. 

The  monumental  task  of  managing  our 
existing  debt  will  remain  with  us.  The 
Treasury,  faced  with  the  problem1  of  re¬ 
financing  about  $75  billion  a  year,  must  have 
greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  and  maturities  in  order  that  more  of 
this  debt  may  be  placed  on  longer  terms 
with  less  pressure  upon  the  money  market. 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  its  policy  of  monetary  re¬ 
straint.  No  group  should  be  more  aware 
than  yours  of  the  fact  that  monetary  policy 
must  be  flexible  and  that  the  creation  of 
new  money  or  bank  check  money  should  be 
with  relation  to  the  necessary  money  work 
to  be  done.  We  must  resist  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  convert  our  central  bank 
into  an  arm  of  the  Treasury,  affording  a 
market  for  a  huge  debt,  regardless  of  other 
demands  for  money,  and  regardless  of  the 
price,  or  interest,  which  the  market  will 
pay  for  that  debt. 

"Nations,”  said  a  popular  political  leader 
27  years  ago,  "have  been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  a  loose  fiscal  policy.”  Revolution 
and  dictatorship  are  the  end  products  of  un¬ 
controlled  inflation.  In  my  opinion  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fiscal  policies  becomes  meaning¬ 
less  unless  it  includes  the  perpetuity  of  our 
personal  freedom.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  that  I  am  talking  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  when  I  say  that  the  preservation  of 
States  rights  is  as  important  to  the  North 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  it  is  to  the 
South — the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty. 


Marched  About  60  Miles  in  March-of- 
Dimes  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  enclose  articles 
from  the  Daily  Reflector  under  the  title 
"Marched  About  60  Miles  in  March-of- 
Dimes  Project.” 

Eighteen  men  who  participated  in  this 
marching  event  so  that  little  children 
could  walk  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  great  effort  they  made  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  are  making  to  one  of  the 
Nation’s  most  outstanding  and  worthy 
causes. 

The  articles  follow: 


February  8 

[From  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflector, 
Jan.  15,  1960] 

Marched  About  60  Miles  in  March-of-Dimes 
Project 

East  Carolina  College  Air  Force  ROTC  offi¬ 
cials  believed  this  morning  the  local  school’s 
precision  drill  team  “set  a  record  for  ROTC 
drills  teams”  in  their  12% -hour  marching 
stint  that  ended  close  to  midnight  last  night 
and  raised  some  $520  for  the  current  March 
of  Dimes  campaign. 

The  18-man  team  began  its  “marchathon” 
yesterday  morning  on  Third  Street  in  front 
of  the  Pitt  County  Courthouse  at  11:30  after 
announcing  it  would  continue  to  go  through 
its  paces  as  long  as  contributions  to  the 
annual  charity  campaign  came  in  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  second. 

After  3  hours  of  precision  drilling,  the 
money  count  revealed  the  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tion  was  less  than  $50  per  hour,  but  the  ca¬ 
dets  insisted  upon  continuing  the  gruelling 
pace  that  amounted  to  an  estimated  60  miles 
for  the  12-plus  hours. 

Under  the  direction  of  T.  Sgt.  Thomas  E. 
Winstead,  of  Wilson,  the  drill  team  con¬ 
tinued  its  round-the-clock  march  in  spite 
of  official  suggestions  that  it  come  to  a  halt. 

Each  member  of  the  team  contributed  $1 
to  the  campaign,  comprising  the  largest  cash 
donation  of  the  afternoon.  A  pair  of  $50 
contributions  boosted  the  morale  of  the 
marching  students  about  9  o’clock  following 
a  4-hour  drought,  Sergeant  Winstead  told  the 
Daily  Reflector. 

The  students,  accustomed  to  marching 
some  10  hours  per  week,  were  allowed  5-min- 
ute  breaks  upon  completion  of  each  hour’s 
drilling.  During  these  brief  rest  periods, 
cadets  sat  on  the  Third  Street  curbing  and 
rubbed  bilstered  and  aching  feet. 

At  the  members’  requests,  the  short  rest 
periods  were  discontinued  toward  the  end  of 
the  12-hour  hike  because  "our  feet  hurt  worse 
when  we  stop.”  r 

Sergeant  Winstead  voiced  disappointment 
at  the  rate  of  contribution.  “We  certainly 
expected  better  results,”  he  said.  Other  ECC 
ROTC  officials  believed  contributions  might 
still  be  on  the  way.  The  air  science  office  on 
the  campus  will  remain  available  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  phoned  in  (PL  2-6101,  exten¬ 
sion  258). 

According  to  the  air  science  office  this 
morning,  the  local  drill  team  got  to  bed 
around  1:30  this  morning  only  to  rise  again 
at  4:30  to  travel  to  Langley  Field,  Va.,  for  an 
orientation  visit  to  that  U.S.  airbase.  Drill 
team  members  were  accompanied  by  other 
AFROTC  cadets  at  ECC. 

Sergeant  Winstead  was  "very  proud  of  the 
entire  cadets  corps  at  the  college — very  proud 
of  them.”  He  emphasized,  it  was  “not  then 
idea  to  stop,  I’m  making  them  quit.” 

The  same  members  that  began  the  mara-' 
thon  hike  were  still  marching  at  the  end. 
Only  four  were  forced  to  leave  the  ranks  be¬ 
cause  severe  foot  blisters  prevented,  further 
marching. 

Didn’t  Want  To  Give  Up 
(By  Henry  Howard) 

Yesterday,  about  1.4  million  steps  pounded 
Third  Street  in  front  of  the  courthouse  here. 
Probably  more  steps  in  l.day  than  it  had 
ever  seen. 

Sixteen  East  Carolina  College  Air  Force 
ROTC  cadets  and  their  leader  comprised  a 
sharpstepping  drill  team  that  vowed  to 
march  continuously  as  long  as  contributions 
to  the  March  of  Dimes  fundraising  cam¬ 
paigns  rolled  in. 

The  initial  plan  was  to  march  as  long  as 
donations  to  the  tune  of  10  cents  per  second 
piled  up.  The  march  began.  Contributions 
very  slow. 
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At  the  end  of  3  hours  of  constant  drilling, 
tabulations  showed  the  men  had  marched 
about  2  y2  hours  on  credit.  Still  the  cadets 
marched. 

Spectators  gathered  in  small  numbers  oS 
and  on  throughout  the  afternoon  as  a  micro¬ 
phone  picked  up  the  sound  of.  the  heavy 
boots  rhythmically  pounding  the  street. 

At  one  point,  the  team  drilled  for  some¬ 
thing  like  4  hours  without  a  single  donation, 
a  sergeant  said.  Then  morale  was  boosted 
by  a  pair  of  extra  nice  gifts.  The  marching 
continued. 

Cadets  gratefully  rested  and  hungrily  con¬ 
sumed  provided  refreshments  during  the  5- 
minute  breaks  allowed  after  each  hour  of 
constant  drilling.  They  sat  along  thg  curb¬ 
ing  during  the  afternoon  and  rubbed  tired 
and  sore  feet. 

Doggedly,  they  continued  the  long  grind. 
Around  6  o’clock,  they  paused  a  quarter- 
hour  for  a  quick  meal  of  sandwiches.  The 
march  continued. 

At  9  o’clock,  the  sergeant  reported  he'd 
suggested  the  “marchathon”  come  to  a  halt. 
The  boys  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  They  were 
operating  in  the  red  but  were  determined 
not  to  give  up.  At  that  point,  they'd  trav¬ 
eled  some  45  miles. 

The  “Angel  Plight,”  a  group  of  ECC  coeds, 
stayed  with  the  drill  team  and  kept  coffee 
hot  as  the  night  grew  colder.  Still  the 
cadets  marched. 

As  the  end  of  the  12th  hour  approached, 
the  sergeant  prepared  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
drilling.  He  stressed,  “It’s  not  their  idea  to 
stop,  I’m  making  them  do  it.” 

During  the  last  few  hours  of  the  mara¬ 
thon  march,  the  cadets  decided  against  the 
hourly  5-minute  rests.  Our  feet  hurt 
worse  when  we  stop,”  one  of  them  explained. 

As  11:30  p.m.  arrived  the  drill  team  came 
to  a  halt.  All  but  four  of  the  original  team 
were  still  standing.  Those  four  marched 
faithful  until  blistered  feet  prohibited  an¬ 
other  step. 

The  sergeant  believed  the  boys  set  a 

record. 


Harry  S.  Truman’s  Love  of  Home  and 
Family,  by  Rev.  Baxton  Bryant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  all  Texans  were  very  proud  and 
pleased  to  have  former  President  Harry 
Truman  as  a  visitor  in  our  State.  He 
had  several  speaking  engagements,  all 
of  which  were  extremely  well  attended, 
and  all  of  which  received  warm  response 
from  Texans. 

On  Sunday,  October  18,  1959,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  was  lay  speaker  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  layman’s  day  service  at  the  Elm¬ 
wood  Methodist  Church  in  Dallas.  In 
writing  the  program  for  that  service,  the 
church’s  minister,  Rev.  Baxton  Bryant, 
wrote  a  tribute  to  President  Truman 
which  every  American  should  read. 
While  alf  Americans  know  of  President 
Truman’s  political  success  and  govern¬ 
mental  achievements,  few  pause  to  re¬ 
flect  the  sound  character  and  solid 
family  basis  upon  which  his  successes 
rest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres¬ 


sional  Record  the  tribute  published  in 
the  Elmwood,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Methodist 
Church  program  for  October  18,  1959, 
under  the  title  “Welcome,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welcome,  Mr.  President 

History  in  person  comes  to  Elmwood  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  today.  We  would  be  honored 
to  have  any  President  or  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  our  church,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  one  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  making  of  a 
better  world  than  Harry  Truman.  History 
has  already  been  kind  to  Mr.  Truman,  but 
it  is  our  faith  that  an  evaluation  removed 
from  partisan  prejudices  and  personal  emo¬ 
tions  will  record  him  a  place  alongside  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  Presidents.  I  count  it  a  great 
personal  joy  to  share  my  pulpit  with  this 
great  man  and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

U.N.  mainstay:  The  lack  of  Harry  Truman’s 
signature  could  have  kept  the  U.N.  from 
coming  into  being,  and  with  it  gave  to  the 
world,  a  forum  where  the  nations  of  the 
world  could  sit  down  and  talk  instead  of 
fight.  While  the  U.N.  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
he  made  it  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
sending  American  troops  to  defend  a  free 
Korea. 

A  new  America:  Our  world  changed  from 
a  selfish,  isolationist  nation  hiding  behind 
an  outdated  Monroe  doctrine  to  a  caring, 
sharing  concern  for  people  who  love  freedom 
around  the  world,  under  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine.  A  free,  independent  Turkey  and 
Greece  stand  as  grateful,  first  witnesses  to 
this  new  America  of  world  responsibility. 

Feeds  a  starving  enemy:  While  many  of 
us  were  still  filled  with  hate  toward  our 
enemy,  it  was  our  President  that  led  the 
way  in  showing  Christian  forgiveness  and 
compassion.  It  was  his  program  that  fed 
the  starving  children  of  our  enemies,  helped 
them  rebuild  their  homes,  factories,  and 
cities.  As  a  result,  some  of  our  strongest 
allies  today  were  enemies  yesterday.  This 
is  Christianity  at  work  on  an  international 
basis. 

Friend  of  underdog:  Our  distinguished 
guest  has  always  been  for  the  underdog, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  He  dared 
to  challenge  America  to  truly  be  “a  land 
of  the  free.”  He  accepted  literally  the  first 
two  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  “Our  Father,” 
and  preached  a  stronger  sermon  on  brother¬ 
hood  than  most  of  our  prejudices  could 
accept.  Someday,  when  race  tensions  will 
be  no  more,  and  every  man  will  stand  with 
equal  dignity  and  pride  in  his  own  race,  this 
great  man  will  have  helped  an  unwilling 
nation  reach  its  greatest  height,  a  nation 
where  a  man  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color 
of  his  skin,  but  by  what  he  is,  and  what 
he  has  to  offer  in  service  to  God  and 
humanity. 

Love  of  home  and  family:  Since  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  became  world  renowed,  we  have  been 
privileged  to  get  a  glimpse  of  four  living 
generations  of  his  family.  They  are  four 
generations  filled  with  character  and  family 
devotion.  Grandmother  Truman  won  the 
hearts  of  a  sorrowing  nation  with  her  hum¬ 
ble  statement  on  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  her  son’s  elevation  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  “I  cannot  really 
be  glad  my  son  is  President  because  I  am 
sorry  that  President  Roosevelt  is  dead.  If 
he  had  been  voted  in,  I  would  be  out  waving 
a  flag,  but  it  does  not  seem  right  to  be  very 
happy  or  wave  any  flags  now.  Harry  will 
get  along.  I  knew  Harry  would  be  all  right 
after  I  heard  him  give  his  speech  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  heard  every  word  of  it  but  Mary,  my 
daughter,  is  going  to  read  it  to  me.  Every¬ 
one  who  heard  him  talk  this  morning  will 
know  he  is  sincere  and  will  do  what  is  best.” 


Every  mother  would  be  happy  to  have  a 
son  treat  her  as  Harry  Truman  treated  his 
mother.  Divorce  courts  and  marriage 
counseling  bureaus  would  disappear  if  all 
marriages  were  like  the  Trumans.  Every 
daughter  would  adore  a  daddy  who  had  the 
spunk  to  speak  up  for  her,  even  if  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
a  great  joy  for  fathers  if  all  daughters  had 
the  beauty  of  character  that  Margaret  Tru¬ 
man  Daniel  possesses.  Mrs.  Bess  Wallace 
Truman  graced  the  White  House  and  the 
world  with  her  humble  Christian  virtues. 
Margaret  has  now  presented  her  parents 
with  two  lovely  grandchildren,  and  grand¬ 
parents  would  do  well  to  follow  the  former 
President  in  his  lively,  loving,  sensible  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  grandchildren.  Living  in  a 
glass  house  for  all  to  see,  not  one  word  of 
gossip  ever  touched  this  entire  family 
relationship. 

He  was  human :  He  never  once  denied  being 
human.  Since  there  was  only  one  perfect 
being,  he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  has  ofttimes 
been  human.  That  is  why  we  are  in  church 
today,  seeking  strength  greater  than  our 
own,  to  help  us  be  more  than  we  are.  On 
this  layman’s  day  in  our  land,  we  are  priv¬ 
ileged  to  have  one  who  has  been  about  the 
Master’s  business  in  the  community  of 
nations.  Mr.  President,  we  welcome  you  to 
our  pulpit. 


Or»e  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  t-ie  Adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  WSLLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  February  8,  1960 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  passed  by  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia: 

Resolution  23 

Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  cognizance 
that  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  be  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  in  1962, 
and  to  appoint  committees  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  levels  to  join  with  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  appropriately  planning  for  this 
auspicious  event 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  become  known  throughout  the 
world  as  a  document  of  transcending  im¬ 
portance,  setting  forth  the  basis  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  defining  the  rights,  privileges 
and  duties  that  have  made  American  citizen¬ 
ship  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  of 
all  time;  and 

Whereas  this  document,  consisting  origi¬ 
nally  of  a  preamble  and  seven  articles,  was 
drafted  in  Philadelphia  and  approved  unan¬ 
imously  by  George  Washington  and  the 
delegates  of  the  various  States  in  convention 
assembled  in  this  city  on  September  17, 
1787;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution,  with  its  amend¬ 
ments  and  interpretations,  has  become  not 
only  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  a  doc¬ 
ument  of  fundamental  human  rights  worthy 
to  be  emulated  by  peoples  everywhere,  and. 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  legitimate  as¬ 
pirations  of  mankind:  and 

Whereas  preparations  by  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  now  underway  for  the  observ-n 
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ance  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  in  this  city  in  1962; 
therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take 
due  cognizance  that  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  celebrated  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1962,  by  appointing  committees 
to  join  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  appropriate  observance  of  this  aus¬ 
picious  anniversary. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res¬ 
olution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature. 


U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  recent  radio  broadcast,  program  No. 
269,  by  Wayne  Poucher,  radio  minister 
for  Life  Lines,  a  patriotic  religious-edu¬ 
cation  movement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid 

As  Joseph  Stalin  moved  toward  power  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Marxism  and  the  National  Colonial  Ques¬ 
tion.” 

In  this  book  Stalin  said:  "It  is  essential 
that  the  advanced  countries  should  render 
aid,  real  and  prolonged,  to  the  backward  na¬ 
tionalities  in  their  cultural  and  economic 
development.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  the  various  nations  and  peoples  within  a 
single  economic  system  that  is  so  essential 
for  the  final  triumph  of  socialism.” 

It  is  amazing  that  in  its  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  the  United  States  is  following  Stalin’s 
advice  to  the  letter. 

From  the  very  beginning  Stalin,  Khru¬ 
shchev,  and  the  other  dictators  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  have  been  determined  that  the  United 
States  and  its  form  of  capitalism  pay  for  its 
own  death  and  burial.  The  mistaken  would 
have  us  believe  that  America’s  only  hope  for 
survival  in  the  cold  war  is  the  continuance 
of  this  backbreaking  and  economy-ruining 
foreign  aid  program.  In  reality,  the  facts 
prove  directly  the  opposite. 

Thoughtful  men  have  returned  from  trips 
to  Europe  confounded  by  the  growing  lack  of 
confidence  throughout  the  world  in  the 
American  dollar.  Our  foreign  aid  dollars 
have  built  industries  and  the  economies  of 
the  nations  receiving  them  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  driving  us  from  the  world 
market.  We  are  not  only  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  business  but  are  also  financing  foreign 
governments  and  their  nationalized  indus¬ 
tries  to  compete  further  with  us. 

The  American  dollar  is  no  longer  the  pow¬ 
erful  weapon  it  once  was.  The  situation  is 
brought  sharply  home  to  the  American  tour¬ 
ist  who  visits  Canada.  When  he  lays  down 
$1  for  exchange  in  Canadian  money,  he  gets 
back  not  100  cents  but  from  93  to  95  cents. 


Yet  the  mistaken  continue  to  say  the  United 
States  is  well  able  to  hand  out  our  natural 
resources  and  national  fortune  for  every 
cause,  no  matter  how  minor,  no  matter  how 
remote. 

Foreign  aid,  which  has  built  the  national¬ 
ized  industries  of  our  allies,  has  brought 
about  the  flight  of  gold  from  this  country 
and  with  it  the  inflationary  spiral  which 
threatens  everything  in  our  land.  With  in¬ 
flation  and  near-conflscatory  income  taxes,  a 
man  who  made  $5,000  in  1939  would  now 
have  to  earn  $13,500  to  live  as  well  as  he  did 
just  before  the  war.  The  American  wage 
earner  cannot  longer  maintain  his  standard 
of  productivity  and  living  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  for  the  great  giveaway  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  longer  a  man  does  not  have  to  work  for 
his  keep,  the  Less  likely  he  is  ever  to  get  back 
to  his  lathe.  The  longer  foreign  aid  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  longer  will  people  expect  the 
handouts  to  keep  coming. 

There  is  another  ironic  twist  to  the  whole 
foreign  aid  business  which  the  mistaken  blur 
and  distort.  The  United  States  has  shelled 
out  many  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
funds  to  nations — friendly,  unfriendly,  and 
on  the  fence — to  help  them  get  their  financial 
houses  in  order.  Yet,  for  the  United  States 
to  give  out  those  billions,  the  Government 
was  forced  to  borrow  the  money  to  make  it 
possible  for  other  nations  to  balance  their 
budgets.  If  it  were  not  so  serious,  it  would 
be  almost  laughable. 

The  multiplied  billions  of  dollars  are  gone. 
But  where  is  the  good  will  we  were  to  reap 
from  handing  them  over? 

More  than  a  100  years  ago  Karl  Marx,  the 
father  of  communism,  predicted  that  the 
capitalistic  countries  could  be  forced  to 
spend  themselves  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
But  force  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  when 
it  comes  to  the  disastrous  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  States.  Without  the 
use  of  force  year  after  year  the  money  is 
voted  away. 

The  mistaken  will  keep  right  on  screaming 
that  foreign  aid  is  our  duty  because  we  have 
so  much.  But  the  facts  prove  the  opposite. 
If  we  are  to  save  ourselves,  we  must  get  our 
own  house  in  order — for  who  among  the  na¬ 
tions  we  have  helped  can  be  counted  on  to 
come  to  our  rescue  when  we  call  for  a  life¬ 
line? 


J.  B.  Hardy,  50  Years  Owner  and  Editor 
of  the  Thomaston  (Ga.)  Times 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hardy,  editor  of  the  Thomas- 
ton  (Ga.)  Times,  celebrated  his  50th 
anniversary  as  owner  and  editor  of  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Hardy  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  civic  leader  and  has  devoted  many 
years  of  service  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

In  the  February  4,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Thomaston  Times  there  appeared  a  front 
page  editorial,  entitled  “Times’  Editor 
Hardy  Completes  50  Years  On  Job.” 
This  editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  Leon 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith’s  article  points  out 
in  detail  Mr.  Hardy’s  record  and  ac¬ 
complishments. 

The  front  page  editorial,  which  ap¬ 
peared  February  4, 1960,  follows: 
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Times’  Editor  Hardy  Completes  50  Years 
on  Job 

(By  Leon  Smith) 

On  February  1,  1910,  a  young  newspaper¬ 
man  came  into  Thomaston  and  took  over  as 
the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Thomaston 
Times  "on  a  temporary  basis”  and  50  years 
later  finds  that  the  temporary  arrangement 
is  one  of  the  longest  on  record. 

J.  B.  Hardy  celebrated  his  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  Monday  as  editor  of  the  Thomaston 
Times  and  the  mechanical  and  editorial  staff 
gathered  around  the  press  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  to  surprise  the  boss  with  a  50-candle 
anniversary  cake  as  he  received  the  first 
paper  off  the  press. 

And  we  can  predict,  as  this  is  written  in 
advance,  that  the  same  man  who  handed 
him  the  first  paper  off  $he  press  50  years  ago 
will  be  handing  him  the  first  one  off  today. 
That  man  is  Walter  H.  Jenkins,  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  newspaper 
plant  who  was  on  the  job  when  Mr.  Hardy 
arrived  in  Thomaston  50  years  ago. 

Editor  Hardy  came  to  Thomaston  50  years 
ago  from  Barnesvllle  to  take  over  the  Times 
which  had  finally  gone  into  bankruptcy  after 
a  succession  of  editors.  "It  looked  like  a 
good  business  deal  that  J  could  hold  on  to  for 
a  little  while  and  then  let  go  at  a  profit,” 
he  recalled  in  a  casual  conversation  the  other 
day.  “But  I  found  Thomaston  to  be  a  good 
business  town  and  it  has  continued  to  be 
good,”.he  added. 

So  Thomaston  became  home  to  Mr.  Hardy 
who  was  reared  on  a  farm  near  Monticello. 
"I’ve  chopped  cotton  and  picked  cotton  but 
my  daddy  would  have  to  get  me  out  from 
under  the  dinner  table  to  get  me  back  into 
the  field,”  he  has  recalled  of  his  childhood 
days.  After  finishing  high  school  at  Monti¬ 
cello,  he  went  to  Gainesville  to  work  with 
his  brother  on  the  Gainesville  News.  Later 
he  moved  to  Barnesville  to  work  with  an¬ 
other  brother  on  the  Barnesville  News- 
Gazette  and  it  was  there  he  heard  about 
the  newspaper  being  for  sale  in  Thomaston. 

The  Times  and  its  predecessors  date  back 
to  1869  so  its  plain  to  see  that  Editor  Hardy 
has  guided  the  Thomaston  newspaper  for 
more  than  half  its  existence. 

And  as  editor  of  the  Times  he  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  progress  made 
in  this  community.  The  late  R.  E.  Chatfield 
always  credited  Mr.  Hardy’s  persistent  edi¬ 
torials  about  wood  buildings  around  the 
square  with  moving  him  to  erect  the  two- 
story  store  and  office  building  which  is  known 
as  the  Chatfield  building  and  is  occupied 
by  City  Drug  Co.  and  other  businesses  and 
offices  today. 

The  Upson  County  courthouse  was  the 
most  modern  structure  that  Mr.  Hardy 
found  when  he  came  to  Thomaston  and  the 
present-day  structure  was  2  years  old  when 
he  arrived  here.  The  population  of  Thomas¬ 
ton  was  about  1,500  and  the  original  unit  of 
Thomaston  mills  was  only  a  few  years  old. 
The  Waymanville  cotton  mill  was  still  in 
production  and  Upson  County  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  county.  Thomaston  was 
also,  about  that  time,  the  second  largest 
mule  trading  center  in  Georgia. 

Progress  has  rolled  on  in  the  50  years 
since  1910  and  much  of  it  came  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  insistence  of  the  man  who  now  looks 
back  on  a  half  century  as  editor.  Wooden 
sidewalks  was  all  that  separated  one  from 
the  mud  50  years  ago  and  Mr.  Hardy  has  seen 
the  paving  of  practically  all  of  Thomaston’s 
streets  and  miles  of  sidewalks. 

During  50  years  in  the  editor’s  chair,  Mr. 
Hardy  has  guided  his  readers  in  many  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  and  attests  to  the  fact 
that  local  politics  has  always  been  clean. 
Although  he  always  has  felt  that  politics  and 
business,  particularly  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  mix,  he  was  persuaded  to  run  one 
time  for  state  representative  and  his  defeat 
only  strengthened  his  belief. 
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Editor  Hardy  practiced  what  he  preached 
about  progress.  Although  he  found  the 
newspaper  plant  modern  upon  arrival  here 
(it  had  a  mechanical  typesetting  machine 
even  at  that  time) ,  he  continued  to  upgrade 
it  through  the  years.  The  Times  was  one 
of  the  first  weeklies  in  Georgia  to  buy  an 
Intertype  machine  and  now  boasts  three 
Linotypes  in  addition  to  much  other  modern 
equipment. 

The  editor  back  in  the  early  days  didn  t 
restrict  his  efforts  to  polished  editorials,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  coverage  of  the  news  events 
of  the  community.  On  occasions  he  has 
single-handedly  got  out  the  Times. 

It  was  the  Times  that  first  mentioned  a 
modern  hospital  for  Thomaston  and  Upson 
County  and  Mr.  Hardy,  again  willing  to  do 
more  than  give  suggestions  about  progress, 
became  chairman  of  the  hospital  authority 
that  secured  the  funds  and  constructed  the 
million-dollar  Upson  County  Hospital.  And, 
incidentally,  he  still  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  hospital  authority. 

Looking  back  on  50  years  in  Thomaston, 
Editor  Hardy  believes  that  the  one  person 
who  made  the  most  contributions  to  the 
community  in  his  half  century  here  was 
the  late  R.  E.  Hightower  whose  guiding 
genuis  led  Thomaston  Mills  on  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  progress  by  which  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  benefited.  “But  Mr.  Hightower  was 
more  interested  in  the  mills.  He  made  many 
other  worthwhile  contributions  to  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Mr.  Hardy  has  been  heard  to  say. 

A  venture  in  which  Mr.  Hightower  and 
Editor  Hardy  were  a  part  of  was  construction 
of  Hotel  Upson  by  a  stock  company. 

The  Times,  through  the  guidance  of  its 
editor,  has  always  provided  a  spark  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  better  schools  and  better 
education.  Again,  the  editor  was  not  con¬ 
tent  to  suggest  and  sit  idly  by  for  others  to 
do  the  work.  He  served  on  the  Thomaston 
Board  of  Education  and  was  at  one  time 
chairman  of  that  body. 

Always  willing  to  further  religion  through 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  Editor  Hardy  also 
has  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  progress  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  Sunday  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  an  active  deacon,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  building  committee  which  constructed 
the  main  unit  of  the  existing  church. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  Thomaston  was  about 
to  lose  its  place  on  the  map  if  bypassed  by 
U.S.  Highway  19.  He  alerted  the  community 
to  this  fact  and  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Times  became  a  main  instrument  in  securing 
the  million-dollar  project  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  In  other  community  and  civic  en¬ 
deavors  he  has  devoted  years  of  service  to 
the  Thomaston  Kiwanis  Club  of  which  he  is 
a  charter  member.  And  this  group  rose  to 
its  feet  Tuesday  to  give  him  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  50  years  as  editor  of  the 
Times.  With  a  balanced  view  toward  work- 
health-education-religion-recreation,  Mr. 
Hardy  has  made  his  contribution  to  each, 
serving  the  latter  with  years  as  an  officer  of 
the  Thomaston  Country  Club. 

Realizing  that  a  newspaper  can  be  a  strong 
voice  of  influence  only  if  it  is  a  properly 
conducted  business,  Mr.  Hardy  has  guided 
it  through  50  years  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity — the  last  20-odd  years  with  the  assistance 
of  his  partner,  S.  J.  Carswell.  Although 
many  of  his  predecessors  failed  financially 
and  Thomaston  came  many  times  danger¬ 
ously  near  being  without  a  newspaper,  it 
has  never  faltered  in  the  50  years  he  has 
been  at  the  helm.  "I  immediately  found  50 
years  ago  that  Thomaston  was  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  town  and  it  has  continued  to  be  so,” 
he  commented. 

Together  with  his  publishing  partner,  Ed¬ 
itor  Hardy  has  provided  Thomaston  with  a 
Tuesday  newspaper  since  1945  and  was  in¬ 


strumental  in  organizing  the  Thomaston 
Broadcasting  Co.  which  he  now  serves  as 
president.  Mr.  Hardy  is  also  president  of 
the  Thomaston  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As¬ 
sociation — a  financial  institution  dedicated 
to  two  principles  which  he  has  always  advo¬ 
cated  editorially — homeownership  and  thrift. 

A  half  century  of  service  to  his  community 
behind  him.  Editor  Hardy  still  maintains  a 
keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  Thomaston 
and  Upson  County  and  his  advice  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  still  being  shared  with  the 
readers. 


Nixon  as  President — Statesman  or 
Politician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALT0NSTALL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Harold  Clancey,  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  at  the 
Ford  Hall  Forum  in  Boston  last  October. 

These  remarks  are  part  of  a  debate 
with  Mr.  James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  on  the  question,  “Nixon 
as  President— Statesman  or  Politician.” 

Mr.  Clancey  is  not  only  an  able  jour¬ 
nalist  but  also  a  serious  student  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  and  therefore  his 
statement  on  the  question  is  mighty  well 
put.  It  is  an  extremely  articulate  refu¬ 
tation  of  some  of  the  myths  which  have 
been  created  about  the  Vice  President’s 
political  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  words  "statesman”  and  "politician” 
are  perfectly  clear  to  me.  A  statesman  is  a 
good  guy.  A  politician  is  a  not-so-good  guy. 
Now,  I  dote  on  goodness,  in  others,  and  op¬ 
pose  sin,  in  others,  so  I  necessarily  always 
vote  for  statesmen.  Thus,  you  see,  by  in¬ 
escapably  logic,  a  statesman  is  one  for  whom 
I  vote — such  as  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Well,  that  settles  tonight’s  question.  Seri¬ 
ously,  I  wish  it  did.  The  program  finks  my 
name  with  the  word  “conservative.”  Exactly 
what  that  means  is  not  clear.  But  that 
won’t  stop  a  lot  of  people  from  being  against 
it.  Ford  Hall  Forum  audiences  usually  are 
receptive  to  those  who  call  themselves  "lib¬ 
erals.”  I  am  opposed  by  Mr.  Wechsler  (James 
Wechsler,  editor,  New  York  Post) ,  who  calls 
himself  a  liberal,  and  who  is  a  professional 
persuader  infinitely  more  experienced  and 
resourceful  than  I. 

To  preserve  tidiness,  the  issues  are  nar¬ 
rowed  by  a  formal  question :  "Nixon  as  Pres¬ 
ident — statesman  or  politician”  That  rules 
out  any  bickering  over  New  England  versus 
Manhattan  clam  chowder.  Everything  else  is 
fair  game. 

So,  in  that  setting,  I  am  here  to  justify 
Mr.  Nixon’s  entire  life.  I  must  prove  him 
a  statesman — not  by  comparison  with  other 
human  beings — but  by  measuring  him 
against  abstract  standards  of  perfection :  per¬ 
fect  integrity,  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  truth. 
To  what  extent  is  he  short  of  total  goodness? 
Nixon — compared  with  God.  They  have 
given  me  an  entire  30  minutes  in  which  to 
do  this. 

Are  there  any  questions? 


OVERALL  RECORD 

Mr.  Nixon  is  a  Republican.  If  that  doesn’t 
lose  you,  there’s  still  some  hope.  But  his 
overall  record  is  repugnant  to  extremists. 
It  is  the  record  of  one  who  prefers  the  mid¬ 
dle-of-the-road  to  the  ditches  on  either  side. 

He  has  been  deeply  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  since  he  served  on  the  Herter 
Committee  in  his  first  term.  He  is  widely 
traveled  and  personally  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  world’s  statesmen.  He  has  always 
been  for  liberal  foreign  aid.  He  supported 
the  United  Nations  and  he  defended  the 
Voice  of  America  when  it  was  under  attack 
in  this  country.  These  things  distress  the 
isolationists. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  view  the  UN 
as  a  supra  state  to  which  we  should  surrender 
our  sovereignty.  He  prefers  temporary  for¬ 
eign  alliances  to  permanent  partnerships. 
These  views  annoy  those  who  would  trade 
our  independence  for  a  vote  on  a  committee. 
He  battled  Mr.  Truman’s  Far  East  policy, 
which  irritated  some  on  the  far  left,  and  sup¬ 
ported  Mr.  Truman’s  controversial  aid.  to 
Greece  and  the  decision  to  send  troops  into 
Korea,  which  angered  the  right  wingers. 

Nationally,  he  would  strive  for  a  balanced 
budget,  which  horrifies  the  A.D.A.,  but  thinks 
it  should  be  balanced  in  4-year  cycles,  which 
maddens  those  McKinley  Republicans  to 
whom  it  is  an  annual  obsession.  He  has 
favored  reforms  to  eliminate  labor  racketeers 
and  restrain  labor  bosses  and  to  give  more 
rights  and  powers  to  rank  and  file  union 
members. 

That  antagonizes  one  extreme  group.  He 
fought  to  extend  social  security  to  the  12 
million  workers  not  previously  covered  and 
to  increase  unemployment  benefits. 

That  antagonized  the  opposite  group.  He 
favored  reduced  excess  profits  taxes  to  pro¬ 
vide  business  incentive  and  foster  deprecia¬ 
tion  rates  to  encourage  expansion  of  plants 
and  equipment  and  provide  additional  jobs. 
His  purpose  is  to  produce  a  climate  con¬ 
ducive  to  volume  production — risking  lower 
prices  to  attract  more  sales — and  thus 
steadily  improving  the  standard  of  living. 

WHAT  THE  RECORD  REFLECTS 

This  record  reflects  a  philosophy — a  faith 
that  our  system  can  achieve  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  and  resultant  prosperity  which  is 
the  theoretical  justification  of  socialism. 
That,  with  social  conscience  for  the  infirm 
and  the  unfortunate,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  the  able,  we  can  achieve  the  classless 
society  which  is  the  illusory  promise  of  com¬ 
munism.  And  that  we  can  do  these  things 
without  sacrificing  our  individuality  and  our 
freedoms  to  all-powerful  big  brother  govern¬ 
ment — to  the  state  central — which  is  the 
price  demanded  by  both  communism  and 
socialism. 

THREE-WAY  EXPERIENCE 

To  this  political  creed  Nixon  brings  vast 
experience  in  government,  diplomacy,  and 
politics.  Becoming  Vice  President  has  been, 
historically,  somewhat  like  falling  down  an 
elevator  shaft:  A  flurry  of  excitement  when 
you  first  step  in,  then — oblivion.  Nixon  is 
the  first  to  be  an  assistant .  President.  He 
has  attended  all  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Cabinet  and  presided  over 
them  in  the  President’s  absence.  He  has 
been  the  chief  liaison  of  the  administration 
with  the  Senate  and  House.  As  President  of 
the  Senate  he  has  been  praised  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  his  fairness  to  the  Democrats 
in  his  rulings  and  special  appointments. 

It  is  a  safe  statement  that  no  man  in  our 
history  has  had  such  opportunity  to  learn 
the  job  of  being  President.  Not  even  his 
bitterest  enemy  denies  that  he  has  worked 
hard  at  it. 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  is  opposed  by  several 
groups  for  various  reasons.  I  have  talked 
with  many  helpful  and  intelligent  persons 
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whose  political  philosophies  differ  from  his. 
I  have  neither  the  arrogance  nor  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  insist  they  must  be  wrong.  In  such 
matters,  we  can  only  believe.  History  must 
judge. 

But  he  is  also  opposed  by  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  collection  of  political  beatniks.  For 
instance,,  there  are  the  compulsive  reformers 
and  social  experimenters  of  the  New  Deal 
whose  little  hands  are  idle  right  now.  There 
are  the  Democratic  professionals:  they  can’t 
forget  that  20-year  banquet  and  they  think 
of  Nixon  as  the  waiter  who  presented  the 
check  and  began  to  turn  out  the  lights. 

And  he  is  the  favorite  wax  doll  of  a  group 
of  cruel  and  arrogant  pinstickers,  a  certain 
mutual -admiration  society  of  writers  and 
journalists  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  trade 
as  “the  Cult.”  They  parlayed  their  con¬ 
siderable  talents  to  positions  of  eminence  by 
logrolling,  promoting,  and  publicizing  each 
other  doggedly.  When  one  spoke  or  wrote 
the  others  cried  in  disciplined  chorus : 
“That’s  great!”  or  “That’s  profound!”  or 
“That’s  art!”  And  so  they  arose,  in  ever- 
ascending  spirals  of  reciprocal  advertising, 
furiously  backslapping  one  another  to  prom¬ 
inence.  As  with  all  propagandists,  they 
came  in  time  to  believe  in  their  own  snake- 
oil — their  own  legend  of  infallibility. 

HISS  CASE  CHALLENGE 

In  the  Alger  Hiss  case  Nixon  challenged 
the  snap-judgment  of  this  intellectual  maffia. 
He  compounded  that  heresy  by  being  right — 
to  their  public  humiliation.  They  have  been 
dedicated  to  his  destruction  ever  since. 

Finally,  there  is  a  group  that  seems  to  hate 
him  for  no  reason  at  all — except,  I  suppose, 
that  they  have  to  hate  somebody.  Arguing 
with  these  people  is  like  trying  to  sell  plow¬ 
shares  to  the  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys. 
They  just  like  what  they’re  doing.  Yet,  it 
is  also  a  sort  6f  game — nightmarish,  but, 
once  you  have  learned  the  rules,  weirdly 
fascinating. 

They’ll  say  to  you:  “Nixon?  Why,  he’s  a 
reactionary.  He’s  a  hypocrite.”  This  is  pro¬ 
nounced  with  complete  assurance  in  a  where- 
have-you-been  tone  of  voice.  Out  will  come 
a  copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Wechsler’s  editorials  to 
show  Nixon  is  a  tool  of  the  special  interests. 
Out  comes  an  issue  of  the  New  Republic  and 
it  says,  right  there,  that  Nixon  entered  poli¬ 
tics  as  the  handpicked  candidate  of  a  group 
of  California  bankers  and  oil  millionaires. 
(And  the  phony  wasn’t  even  a  Republican.) 
“There,”  you’ll  be  told,  “for  heavens  sake, 
son  get  with  it.” 

Well,  he’s  right — that  the  charges  have 
been  printed.  And  you  still  hear  them  re¬ 
peated.  But  assume  you  do  some  research 
yourself.  You  will  find  Nixon  was  picked 
from  among  several  interviewed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  100  Republicans.  They  had  ad¬ 
vertised  in  26  newspapers  looking  for  a  new 
candidate.  They  had  lost  five  consecutive 
elections  to  Democrats  and  they  were  tired 
of  it — which  shows  how  vicious  those  Re¬ 
publicans  can  be.  There  were  some  wealthy 
men  in  the  group,  possibly  as  wealthy  as 
F.  D.  R.  or  Stevenson  or  Harriman.  But  the 
majority  were  in  the  middle-income  and  even 
low-income  bracket. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  intrigued  by  the  sinister  gen¬ 
eralizations  applied  to  the  group,  investigated 
the  members  and  described  the  committee 
as  a  representative  cross-section  of  California 
Republicans.  Every  day  of  Nixon’s  life  has 
been  turned  over  with  smutty  fingers,  trying 
to  find  something,  anything,  that  would 
blacken  him  and  that  would  stick.  They 
have  cross-examined  his  teachers,  school¬ 
mates,  shipmates,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
casual  business  acquaintances.  They  have 
culled  every  speech,  every  bit  of  writing, 
even — so  help  me — papers  he  wrote  for 


schoolboy  debates.  They  have  twisted,  dis¬ 
torted,  taken  out  of  context,  invented,  fabri¬ 
cated  and  lied — but  they  haven’t  been  able 
to  prove  a  single  act  of  wrongdoing,  a  single 
compromising  transaction  or  a  single  spe¬ 
cially  favored  millionaire. 

As  to  the  nonsense  about  Nixon’s  party 
affiliation — the  carefully  planted  myth  that 
he  became  a  Republican  just  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  run  in  1946 — it  is  a  plain  and 
simple  lie.  He  was  a  registered  Republican 
as  early  as  1938  and  even  voted  as  a  Republi¬ 
can  by  absentee  ballot  during  the  war. 

So,  back  you  go  to  demand  more  convincing 
evidence.  Do  you  know  what  he’ll  say? 
He’ll  say:  “Oh — so  you’re  one  of  those.”  At 
which  point  he  may  give  you  a  narrow  and 
knowing  look  and  walk  off  and  leave  you. 
And  that,  believe  me,  is  not  a  bad  thing  at 
all.  Or  he  may  say:  “Well — I  see  you’ve 
missed  the  whole  point.  Nixon  is  a  reac¬ 
tionary  at  heart,  but  he  doesn’t  vote  like  a 
reactionary.  Therefore,  he’s  a  hyprocrite. 
Think,  son.” 

Now,  keep  the  etiquette  in  mind:  You 
must  not  counter  by  complaining  that  the 
facts  he  gave  you  earlier  were  inaccurate. 
In  this  game,  that’s  a  foul.  You’re  penalized 
half  the  field  of  argument  and  you  may  be¬ 
come,  at  the  player’s  option,  a  NixoN-trained 
seal.  That  costs  even  more  points  than  be¬ 
ing  one  of  those.  Therefore,  when  they  show 
you  the  newspaper  story  about  his  fat  legal 
fees,  don’t  mention  the  fact  thathe  has  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  any  law  business  since  elec¬ 
tion  to  his  first  public  office. 

PACT  AND  THE  FANTASTIC 

When  they  show  you  the  column  about 
those  fantastic  fees  he  gets  for  speaking,  be 
still.  Don’t  remark  that  it  is  a  documented 
fact  that  every  cent  he  earns  in  this  fashion 
goes  directly  to  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  charities. 

When  they  show  you  the  expose  of  all  his 
expensive  furnishings  selected  by  his  high- 
priced  interior  decorator.'  Just  swallow. 
Chances  are  you  never  saw  the  retraction 
anyway — it  was  lost  amid  the  noise  of  the 
next  blast  of  untruths.  And  people  forget. 
The  particulars  fade  in  a  world  too  busy  with 
today’s  headlines  and  today’s  concerns.  All 
that  remains  is  a  hazy  recollection  of  un¬ 
pleasantries. 

The  psychology  is  to  create,  in  time,  the 
feeling:  “I  don’t  like  Nixon.  I  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know  why.  I  just  don’t.”  That  is  the 
epitaph  of  the  politically  punch-drunk  brain 
after  it  has  been  washed  and  put  on  the 
shelf  with  all  the  Judgment  pressed  out  of  it. 

Back, in  1952,  corruption  in  government 
was  a  major  issue.  There  was  a  scandal  a 
day  about  the  RFC,  the  Revenue  Bureau, 
the  5-percenters,  disposal  of  surplus.  The 
Nation  was  talking  about  such  things  as 
Harry  Vaughan,  deep  freezes  and  natural 
pastel  mink  coats.  Nixon  was  demanding  an 
end  to  the  mess  in  Washington.  Somebody 
had  to  do  something  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion — and  somebody  did:  Mr.  Wechsler,  a 
member  of  the  have-gun-will-travel  wing  of 
the  ADA,  went  to  work  on  a  story  which 
was  dull  and  uninteresting  as  written  by 
NEA  columnist  Peter  Edson.  Many  ignored 
Edson’s  story.  Some  papers  ran  it  inside. 
No  one  was  excited. 

Then,  more  than  24  hours  after  Edson’s 
complete  and  accurate  story  had  been  mailed 
to  his  hundreds  of  client  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Post  revealed  Nixon  slush  fund. 
The  headline  read : :  “Secret  Rich  Men’s 
Trust  Fund  Keeps  Nixon  in  Style  Far  Beyond 
His  Salary.”  The  story  exposed  a  “million¬ 
aires”  club  devoted  exclusively  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  comfort  of  Senator  Richard  Nixon. 
Every  statement  I  have  quoted  was,  of 
course,  later  proved  a  complete,  barefaced 
lie.  But,  this  was  really  playing  the  game. 
It  was  the  biggest  ground  gainer  pulled  that 
year  by  the  team’s  stab-in-the-backfield. 


DEPENDS  ON  WHOSE  FUND 

There  was  panic.  California  investigated. 
The  GOP  called  in  Price-Waterhouse  ac¬ 
counting  firm  and  more  than  a  score  of  top 
attorneys.  Some,  thinking  nervously  of 
November,  urged  Eisenhower  to  drop  Nixon 
without  waiting  for  the  evidence.  Pro- 
Stevenson  advisers  said  Eisenhower  should 
do  it  for  'his  own  good — Macy  helping 
Gimbels.  For  the  10,000th  time  Stassen 
offered  himself  as  vice  president.  Warren  re¬ 
portedly  was  willin’.  And,  oh,  what  a  chorus 
from  the  journalistic  assassins.  There  they 
stood,  the  turtlenecked  sweaters  and  black¬ 
jacks  out  of  sight,  rolling  their  eyes  heaven¬ 
ward  in  shock  of  the  infamy  of  man. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  silent,  nervous,  per¬ 
haps,  but  silent.  Later,  it  came  out  that 
he  had  had  two  funds  as  governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  One  was  explained.  The  other — al¬ 
legedly  consisting  of  some  $100,000  raised 
from  persons  doing  business  with  the  State 
while  he  was  in  office — has  never  been 
denied  or  explained.  I  do  not  seek  here  to 
imply  by  snide  innuendo  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
misused  any  money  or  became  the  tool  of  his 
contributors.  My  purpose  is  to  note  again 
the  hypocritical  double  standard.  Funds 
immediately  ceased  to  be  important  after 
the  Stevenson  revelation.  It  is  a  foul  to 
mention  it. 

So  the  line  of  attack  switched:  Nixon’s  tele¬ 
cast  had  "been  arranged  by  an  advertising 
agency.”  Of  course,  every  radio  or  television 
program  by  any  candidate  is  arranged  by  an 
advertising  agency  which  contracts  for  the 
time.  The  whole  thing  had  been  “carefully 
rehearsed.”  Actually,  Nixon  did  no  rehears¬ 
al.  He  arrived  15  minutes  before  the  show 
began.  Asked  whether  he  would  sit  or  stand 
he  said  he  didn’t  know.  He  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  when  it  ended. 

His  remark  that  his  wife  had  only  a  “good 
Republican  cloth  coat”  was  objectionable  on 
two  grounds:  First,  it  was  disconcertingly 
true.  Second,  it  recalled  memories  of  the 
mink  coats  of  the  Truman  administration — 
and  that’s  a  foul.  And  he  mentioned  his 
only  present — a  dog  named  Checkers.  When 
FDR  made  his  speech  about  his  dog — Fala — 
that  was  statesmanship.  When  Nixon  men¬ 
tioned  his — why  it  was  undignified. 

NO  LACK  OF  LIES 

Well,  it  never  stops:  A  story  revealed  how 
Nixon  had  vacationed  in  Havana,  losing 
heavily  at  roulette,  the  bill  paid  by  those 
millionaires  (who  should  have  been  going 
broke  about  that  time).  It  was  a  complete 
lie.  They  hadn’t  paid.  He  hadn’t  been  on 
vacation.  He  had  not  been  to  Havana. 

There  was  the  story  revealing  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  taken  a  pauper’s  oath  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  shortly  before  making  a  downpay¬ 
ment  on  a  house.  The  State  of  California 
began  an  immediate  investigation  since  the 
implication  was  criminal — that  they  had 
committed  perjury  and  defrauded  their 
creditors.  This  was  another  vicious  libel: 
the  Richard  Nixon  who  had  signed  the  oath 
was  a  different  and  unrelated  person.  The 
retraction  was  buried  on  the  end  of  a  col¬ 
umn  published  on  a  Saturday  when  circula¬ 
tion  is  smallest. 

Then  a  column  told  of  the  existence  of  a 
letter  that  could  ruin  Nixon’s  career.  It 
was  a  letter  from  an  oil  millionaire  indicat¬ 
ing  Nixon  was  on  his  payroll.  Later,  it  was 
proved  a  transparent  and  amateurish  for¬ 
gery.  What  is  the  reaction  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  NixoN-hater  when  his  evidence  is 
proved  fraudulent?  He’ll  say:  “So  it  wasn’t 
true  that  Nixon  was  a  liar  and  a  thief  and 
a  fake  and  a  defrauder  and  a  perjurer  and 
a  man  who  sold  his  high  office  for  money — 
but  how  can  you  defend  a  smear  artist  like 
Nixon?” 

FACTS  ON  TRUMAN 

You’ve  heard  the  indignant  assertion  that 
Nixon  called  Harry  Truman  a  traitor.  Ask 
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your  informant:  “When?”  It  is  a  fiction 
contrived  by  political  propaganda.  However, 
for  the  record :  Nixon  never  said  it. 

I  do  not  say  that  Nixon  has  always  spoken 
with  the  precision  and  the  exactitude  of  fine 
shading  necessary  in  a  mathematical  formu¬ 
la.  In  politics,  nobody  can;  nobody  ever 
has.  The  language  of  politics  is  traditionally 
and  inevitably  the  language  of  hyperbole, 
of  oversimplification,  of  the  catch-phrase 
and  the  slogan. 

Everybody  knows  it  was  not,  literally, 
"Hoover’s  depression.”  The  Republican 
Party  was  no  more  the  “Party  of  economic 
royalists"  than  the  Democratic  Party  was  the 
“Party  of  treason.”  (The  latter,  incidentally, 
was  said  by  McCarthy,  not  by  Nixon.) 

But  the  Democrats  hung  the  albatross  of 
the  depression  around  the  neck  of  the  GOP 
and  tied  Teapot  Dome  to  its  tail.  It  didn’t 
matter  that  most  of  the  elephant’s  heart 
was  pure.  The  GOP,  while''  in  power,  had 
appointed  to  high  positions  men  who  proved 
corrupt.  And,  while  in  power,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  had  been  inexcusably  blind  and  soft 
toward  financial  manipulators  and  crap- 
shooters  who  sabotaged  our  economy.  With 
the  power  went  the  responsibility.  And  how 
they  howled  for  the  Republican  scalp. 

WHAT  THEY  IGNORED 

Mr.  Wechsler  was  just  a  boy  howler  in  that 
age.  The  age  is  gone.  The  boy  remains. 
Now  he  howls  in  anguish  instead  of  rage 
because  Nixon  insists  the  Democratic  Party 
be  blamed  for  corrupt  appointees  and  soft¬ 
ness  toward  the  subversion  which  occurred 
while  it  was  in  power.  Who  is  to  demand 
a  different  standard  for  donkeys  than  for 
elephants — except,  of  course,  a  donkey?  No, 
Ndcon  didn’t  call  Mr.  Truman  a  traitor.  But 
Mr.  Truman  called  Mr.  Nixon  a  liar  and  an 
anti-Catholic,  anti-Semitic  S.O.B.  The 
hypocrites  snickered,  applauded,  and  said: 
“Give  ’em  hell,  Harry.”  As  to  the  “lie,”  it 
was  later  proved  Nixon  was  correct  and 
Mr.  Truman’s  memory  faulty. 

A  prince  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith 
vigorously  and  emphatically  cleared  Nixon 
of  the  charge  of  bigotry. 

And  if  we  now  must  regard  as  unbecoming 
the  mention  in  a  speech  of  any  dog,  other 
than  Pala,  I  submit  Nixon  s  use  of  checkers 
has  more  dignity  than  Mr.  Truman’s  S.O.B. 

Now,  finally — is  Mr.  Nixon  a  politician? 
Of  course  he  is.  An  astute  and  experienced 
politician.  Yet  tonight  we  use  the  words 
disjunctively — statesman  or  politician? 
That  implies  that  a  statesman  must  not  be 
a  politician,  that  he  must  exercise  his  states¬ 
manship  in  a  political  vacuum.  That  is  like 
separating  love  and  marriage.  Even  those 
who  find  it  attractive  find  it  impractical. 

And  it  isn’t  history.  Take  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln:  He  was  a  Republican,  but  he  has 
been  dead  a  long  time.  That  means  he 
meets  even  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  definition  of  a  good  Republican. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  very  resourceful  poli¬ 
tician  he  would  have  been  split  like  a  rail 
by  his  political  opponents.  Perhaps,  then 
John  Wilkes  Booth  might  have  died  decent¬ 
ly  of  boredom  and  senility  during  a  bene¬ 
fit  recitation  at  the  Lambs  Club. 

JUNGLE  OF  PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

But  other  bits  of  history — somewhat  more 
important — would  also  have  been  radically 
and  terribly  different.  FDR  is  regularly — 
the  disenchanted  might  say  ritualistically— 
extolled  as  a  statesman  by  many.  Indeed, 
in  the  several  temples  of  the  A.D.A.  across 
the  land  his  is  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Yet  he 
had  to  guide  his  program  through  the  jungle 
of  practical  politics.  No  one  can  contend 
he  made  it  through  the  bush  on  soul-pow¬ 
er  alone.  Any  President  must  be  a  poli¬ 
tician  to  win  his  party's  support.  He  must 


be  a  politician  to  get  elected.  He  must  be 
a  politician  to  implement  his  program.  He 
must,  in  the  long  haul,  be  a  better  poli¬ 
tician  than  his  foes  if  he  is  to  survive,  much 
less  succeed. 

A  President,  to  be  a  statesman,  must  first 
be  a  politician.  One  of  the  failures  of 
democracy  is  that  we  never  know  how  often 
we  lose  the  service  of  men  who  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  President— -men  with  the 
right  idea,  but  without  the  political  talent 
or  instinct  for  its  practical  achievement. 
And  democracy  also  fails  when  the  presi¬ 
dency  is  debased  by  the  slick  salesman  of 
the  empty  package,  the  man  with  no  idea 
except  politics — the  man  who  would  rather 
be  President  than  be  right. 

Yet,  we  survive  such  failures. 

We  survive  because  there  comes  along, 
more  often  than  the  cynics  suspect  or  the 
angry  partisans  admit,  a  man  who  can  be 
both  right  and  President:  a  man  whose  idea 
is  right  for  the  time  and  who  is  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  capable  politician  to  achieve  it. 
This  is  the  miracle  that  makes  democracy 
work.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  is,  I  submit,  such 
a  man. 


Justification  for  the  Tax-Exemption  Pro¬ 
visions  Applying  to  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  I  include  a  letter, 
statement,  and  survey  from  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  740 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
concerning  the  justification  for  the  tax- 
exemption  provisions  applying  to  coop¬ 
eratives. 

Mr.  Burger’s  letter  as  well  as  his  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  supporting  data,  follows: 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 
Burlingame,  Calif.,  February  4,  1960. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Dooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  inroads  of  discount  houses,  co-oprs, 
etc.,  in  our  overall  economy,  of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  this  is  making  it  harder 
and  harder  for  efficient  independent  business 
to  exist. 

The  co-op  action,  earlier  in  our  Nation’s 
economy  was  probably  long  overdue,  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  privilege  is  being  abused  by  tax 
concessions. 

The  opinion  of  the  increasing  membership 
of  the  federation  in  your  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  is  embodied  in  the  repeated  polls  on  the 
subject  matter.  Your  office  has  received 
these  ballots. 

Therefore,  I  would  deem  it  a  necessity  that 
the  attached  statement  appear  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  and 
with  highest  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 


Taxation  of  Cooperatives 
(Statement  of  George  J.  Burger,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  740  Washington  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  before  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  House  of  Representatives) 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  legislative  activities,  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  740- 
742  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  a  national  organization  composed 
exclusively  of  small,  independent  business 
and  professional  people.  We  have  the_  larg¬ 
est  directly  supporting  membership  of  any 
business  organization  in  our  country.  We 
have  membership  representation  in  Federa¬ 
tion  chapters  in  almost  all  of  the  Nation’s 
congressional  districts,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Our  members  directly  determine  our 
stands  on  legislation,  through  their  majority 
votes  in  polls  we  take  among  them  in  our 
publication,  the  Mandate.  We  take  such 
polls  about  once  each  month.  In  each  poll 
we  state  the  issue,  and  offer  the  strongest 
factual  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ourselves  remaining  neutral,  and  per¬ 
mitting  members  to  make  up  their  own 
minds.  Our  members  receive  their  Mandates 
through  the  mails,  read  them,  and  then 
vote  and  sign  their  ballots  in  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  and  offices.  We  do  not  see 
or  touch  these  ballots  at  any  point.  Mem¬ 
bers  channel  them  to  their  Congressmen 
through  their  district  chairmen,  who  are 
local  federation  members  they  select  to  head 
up  each  chapter.  At  the  same  time  that 
chairmen  forward  the  signed  ballots  to  Con¬ 
gressmen,  they  report  the  overall  results  to 
us.  The  sum  of  tabulations  received  from 
chairmen  in  our  more  than  2,500  chapters 
across  the  country  determines  our  stand. 

I  might  say  that  the  personal  signatures 
on  each  ballot,  the  fact  that  all  ballots  are 
voted  privately,  is  authentication  of  opin¬ 
ions  sent  to  Congressmen.  And  I  might  add 
further,  that  verification  of  our  polls  can  be 
found  in  the  files  of  chairmen  reports  we 
maintain  at  our  headquarters  at  Burlingame, 
Calif.  We  are  the  only  organization  'of  our 
kind  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  business  at  hand,  I  am  here 
today  to  tell  you  how  our  members  feel  about 
the  tax  status  of  one  of  their  principal  forms 
of  competition  *  *  *  our  country’s  co¬ 
operatives.  My  credentials  are  the  following 
five  polls  we  have  taken  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  on  this  subject  during  the  past  4  years. 
Note,  please,  that  I  am  taking  great  care  to 
show  each  poll  in  its  entirety,  so  far  as  is 
physically  possible.  I  am  not  doing  this  to 
clutter  the  record,  but  rather  to  be  as  fair 
as  possible  with  both  you  and  our  members. 
As  to  these  polls: 

In  May  of  1956  we  polled  our  members  as 
follows : 

(The  Mandate,  Bulletin  No.  221] 

“Are  you  for  or  against  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  plans  being  considered  to  tax  coopera¬ 
tives  on  money  they  allocate  for  patronage 
refunds  but  which  they  do  not  actually  pay 
out  to  members?” 

Argument  for:  “Co-ops  are  not  required 
to  pay  taxes  on  that  part  of  their  income 
set  aside  for  dividends.  They  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  distribute  these  dividends  as  they 
declare  them.  The  co-op  member  on  the 
other  hand  is  required  to  pay  tax  on  divi¬ 
dends  allocated  but  not  paid.  But  he  doesn’t 
always  do  so.  This  permits  the  co-ops  them¬ 
selves  to  allocate  money  for  dividend  pay¬ 
ments,  then  use  the  money  tax-free  for 
financing.  But  private  business  must  pay 
full  taxes  on  all  earnings.  This  gives  co-ops 
a  great  advantage  over  private  businessmen." 

Argument  against:  “This  is  just  another 
potshot  on  co-ops.  Cooperative  members 
are  required  by  law  to  pay  taxes  on  money 
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allocated  to  them,  whether  or  not  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  cash.  Thus  Government  is  assured 
tax  income  on  these,  the  same  way  it’s  as¬ 
sured  tax  on  corporate  dividends.  But  more, 
such  a  ruling  could  be  pointless.  Nothing 
could  stop  co-ops  from  paying  dividends  in. 
cash,  or  stop  members  from  returning  this 
money  to  them  after  tax.  Business  must 
remember  its  tax  breaks:  greater  ability  to 
build  rainy  day  reserves,  tax  cuts.” 

The  following  Mandate  we  reported  the 
result  of  this  poll: 

Following  is  the  national  summary  of  votes 
cast  on  issues  carried  in  “The  Mandate”  No. 
221.  This  summary  has  been  forwarded  to 
Members  of  Congress,  to  members  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
to  members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  to  other  interested  congressional 
committees,  members  of  administrative  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Government  agencies. 


[In  percent] 


For 

Against 

No 

vote 

1.  Limit  foreign  aid  to  military 

61 

31 

8 

2.  Treasury  plans  to  tox  co-ops  on 
dividends  allocated  but  not 

91 

6 

3 

3.  h!r.  9398.  Repeal  labor  union 

90 

8 

2 

4.  S.  3516.  Antitrust  fines  for 
business  executives  who  pro- 

76 

16 

8 

5.  H.R.  10613.  10  percent  across- 
the-board  income  tax  cut _ 

66 

29 

5 

In  November  of  1956,  we  polled  our  mem¬ 
bers  again,  as  follows: 

[The  Mandate,  Bulletin  No.  225] 

“Are  you  for  or  against  action  by  Congress 
to  compel  cooperatives  to  pay  full  Federal 
corporation  taxes  on  all  their  profits?” 

Argument  for:  “Fully  taxed  corporations, 
many  of  them  small  firms,  suffer  injurious, 
unfair  competition  from  cooperatives.  Rea¬ 
son  is  found  in  the  co-ops’  preferred  tax 
standing.  Corporations  must  pay  a  corpo¬ 
rate  income  tax  on  all  profits:  then  stock¬ 
holders  must  pay  a  personal  income  tax  on 
dividends  received.  But  the  co-op  must  pay 
a  corporate  income  tax  on  only  those  profits 
left  after  dividends  are  distributed,  and  even 
then  may  issue  certificates  to  members,  and 
keep  the  cash  itself  for  tax-free  operating 
capital.  No  wonder  the  tremendous  growth 
of  cooperatives  these  past  years.  All  the 
more  reason  for  Congress  to  move  swiftly  to 
correct  the  situation.  Incidentally,  correc¬ 
tive  action  by  Congress  could  net  Govern¬ 
ment  at  least  $500  million  more  taxes.” 

Argument  against:  “This  is  an  unfair  pro¬ 
posal  and  has  but  one  aim:  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  co-ops.  By  and  large  co-ops 
now  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  partner¬ 
ships,  which  despite  their  corporate  form 
of  organization  is  what  they  really  are.  In 
a  partnership  owners  pay  a  tax  once  on  their 
share  of  profits.  In  a  co-op  members  are 
the  partner-owners  and  must  pay  a  personal 
Income  tax  on  their  share  of  the  profits, 
represented  in  patronage  refunds.  But  since 
the  co-ops  are  incorporated  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  corporate  tax  on  all  profits 
not  distributed  to  members,  and  this  they 
do.  To  make  them  pay  a  corporate  tax  on 
all  profits  before  refunds  would  be  as  unfair 
as  to  make  partners  pay  a  corporate  tax  on 
profits  before  taking  their  cuts  out  of  the 
business.” 

The  following  Mandate  we  reported  the 
result  of  this  poll : 

Following  is  the  national  summary  of 
votes  cast  on  issues  carried  in  “The  Man¬ 
date”  No.  225.  This  summary  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  Members  of  Congress,  to  Members 
of  the  permanent  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  to  Members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  to  other  interested 


Congressional  Committees,  members  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Government  and  Government 
agencies. 


[In  percent] 


For 

Against 

No 

vote 

1.  Congress  make  tax  cuts  first 
business  in  1957  session.  _  __ 

78 

17 

5 

2.  Congress  compel  cooperatives 
to  pav  full  taxes  on  earnings.. 

92 

6 

2 

3.  Congress  compel  large  firms 
planning  to  merge  to  tell  anti¬ 
trust  agencies  in  advance - 

75 

20 

5 

4.  Congress  further  strengthen 
our  tariff  laws.  . 

65 

24 

11 

5.  Congress  reduce  social  secur¬ 
ity  and  withholding  reports 
business  must  make  to  Gov¬ 
ernment _ _ _ 

81 

15 

4 

In  September  of  1957,  we  again  polled  our 
members,  as  follows: 

[The  Mandate,  Bulletin  No.  233] 

H.R.  501.  Tax  co-op  organizations:  “com¬ 
pel  cooperatives  to  pay  Federal  income  tax 
on  all  their  earnings,  including  so-called  pat¬ 
ronage  refunds”  (Representative  Mason,  of 
Illinois) . 

Argument  for:  “Fully  taxed  corporations, 
many  of  them  small  firms,  suffer  injurious, 
unfair  competition  from  cooperatives.  Rea¬ 
son  is  found  in  the  co-op’s  preferred  tax 
standing.  Corporations  mus  pay  a  corporate 
income  tax  on  all  profits;  then  stockholders 
must  pay  a  personal  income  tax  on  dividends 
received.  But  the  co-op  must  pay  a  corp¬ 
orate  income  tax  on  only  those  profits  after 
dividends  are  distributed,  and  even  then  they 
may  issu£  certificates  to  members,  and  keep 
the  cash  itself  for  tax-free  operating  capital. 
No  wonder  the  tremendous  growth  by  co-ops 
these  past  years.” 

Argument  against:  “This  is  an  unfair  pro¬ 
posal  and  has  but  one  aim:  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  co-ops.  By  and  large  co-ops 
now  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  partner¬ 
ships,  which  despite  their  corporate  form  of 
organization,  is  really  what  they  are,  in  a 
partnership  owners  pay  a  tax  on  their  share 
of  the  profits,  represented  in  patronage  re¬ 
funds.  But  since  the  co-ops  are  incorporat¬ 
ed  they  are  required  to  pay  a  corporate  tax 
on  all  profits  not  distributed  to  members, 
which  they  do.  To  make  them  pay  a  cor¬ 
porate  tax  on  all  profits  before  refunds  would 
be  as  unfair  as  to  make  partners  pay  a  cor¬ 
porate  tax  on  profits.” 

The  results  of  this  poll  were  reported,  as 
follows,  in  the  next  mandate: 

Here’s  the  national  summary  of  votes  on 
issues  in  Mandate  233.  This  has  been  sent 
to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators,  all  con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  all  agencies  and 
individuals  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  for  their  information. 


[In  percent] 


_ 

For 

Against 

No 

vote 

1.  H.R.  2815.  Ceiling  on  imports. 

63 

27 

10 

2.  Business  damage  suits  against 
labor  unions . . . 

95 

3 

2 

3.  H.R.  501.  Tax  cooperatives . 

90 

7 

3 

4.  H.  Res.  413.  For  a  permanent 
House  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee.. .  .  . 

88 

7 

5 

5.  H.R.  9307.  Restrict  picketing.. 

94 

4 

2 

In  October  of  1958,  we  polled  our  mem¬ 
bers  as  follows : 

[The  Mandate,  Bulletin  No.  243] 

Tax  Cooperatives:  “Are  you  for  or  against 
action  by  Congress  to  compel  cooperatives  to 
pay  Federal  income  tax  on  all  their  earnings 
before  they  deduct  anything  for  patronage 
refunds?” 

Argument  for:  “Thirty  percent  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  your  corporate  income  (or  20  per¬ 
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cent  or  more  if  you’re  not  incorporated) 
*  *  *  that’s  the  bite  that  Uncle  Sam  takes 
out  of  your  business  income.  But  he  doesn’t 
take  a  thin  dime  in  taxes  from  any  coopera¬ 
tive  that  goes  through  the  motions  of  paying 
patronage  refunds  to  its  customers,  but  keeps 
the  actual  cash  involved.  Estimates  are  that 
this  dodge  permits  co-ops  to  retain  upwards 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  yearly  in 
tax-free  money  for  expansion  and  moderni¬ 
zation.  This  gives  them  a  tremendous  unfair 
advantage  over  you  *  •  *  and  this  bill 
would  correct  the  situation.” 

Argument  against:  “Co-ops  are  taxed  dif¬ 
ferently  from  other  business  because  they  are 
different.  They’re  not  in  business  to  make 
a  profit  for  themselves.  Their  customers, 
who  are  their  owners,  are  the  profit-takers 
when  they  receive  patronage  refunds.  They 
are  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  these  refunds 
(their  profits),  when  they  receive  them. 
And  they  do  pay  these  taxes.  Moreover,  all 
this  talk  about  tax  equality.  There  are  tax 
differences  between  corporations,  partner¬ 
ships,  individual  proprietorships  *  *  *  be¬ 
cause  these  business  form  are  different.  Why 
differences  for  them,  and  not  for  co-ops?" 

The  results  of  this  poll  are  found  in  the 
following  Mandate : 

Here’s  the  national  summary  of  votes  on 
issues  in  Mandate  243.  This  has  been  sent 
to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators,  all  congres¬ 
sional  committees,  and  all  agencies  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  their  information. 


[In  percent] 


For 

Against 

No 

vote 

1.  Break  up  union  monopolies - 

96 

3 

1 

2.  Higher  taxes  on  gasoline - 

29 

67 

4 

3.  Tax  cooperatives . . 

88 

9 

3 

4.  Bigger  depreciation  on  used 
machinery  and  equipment.  __ 

80 

14 

6 

5.  Make  House  Small  Business 
Committee  permanent  in 
Congress _ 

93 

4 

3 

In  April  of  1959,  we  again  polled  our 
members: 

[The  Mandate,  Bulletin  No.  247] 

H.R.  199.  Tax  cooperatives:  “This  bill 
would  require  cooperatives  to  pay  taxes  on 
all  their  earnings,  just  like  all  other  corpora¬ 
tions”  (Representative  Mason,  of  Illinois. 

Argument  for  H.R.  199:  “30  cents  out  of 
every  gross  profit  dollar  is  the  size  of  the  bite 
Uncle  Sam  takes  out  of  your  earnings  if 
you’re  a  small  corporation.  Twenty  cents  is 
the  bite  he  takes  if  you’re  a  really  small  un¬ 
incorporated  operator.  But  not  so  with  your 
cooperative  competitors.  The  law  lets  them 
distribute  their  earnings  (in  the  form  of 
paper  I  O  U’s) ,  but  keep  the  money  tax-free 
for  business  expansions  and  other  competi¬ 
tive  purposes.  Co-op  patrons  are  supposed 
to  pay  a  tax  on  these  paper  remittances,  but 
don’t  do  so  until  they  get  the  money.  You 
can  bet  this  gives  co-ops  a  big  jump  on  you. 
The  bill  would  correct  this.” 

Argument  against  H.R.  199:  "Co-ops  are 
taxed  differently  from  other  firms  because 
they  are  different.  They’re  not  aiming  to 
make  a  profit  for  themselves.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  are  their  owners,  are  the  profit- 
takers  when  they  receive  patronage  funds. 
They  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  these  re¬ 
funds  (their  profits)  when  they  receive  them. 
And  they  do  pay  these  taxes.  Moreover,  this 
talk  about  tax  equality  is  a  phony.  There 
are  tax  differences  between  corporations, 
partnerships,  individual  proprietorships  be¬ 
cause  these  business  forms  are  different. 
Why  should  they  be  different,  but  not  co¬ 
ops?” 

The  results  of  this  poll,  reported  in  the 
following  Mandate : 

Here’s  the  national  summary  of  votes  on 
issues  in  Mandate  247.  This  has  been  sent 
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to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators,  all  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  and  all  agencies  and 
individuals  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  for  their  information. 


[In  percent] 


For 

Against 

No 

vote 

1  II.R.  3141.  Repeal  the  10-per- 
cent  telephone  excise  tax _ 

72 

24 

4 

2.  S.  442,  H.R.  2325.  Require  ad¬ 
vance  notice  on  mergers _ 

74 

19 

7 

3.  H.R.  199.  Tax  cooperatives _ 

93 

5 

2 

4.  ll.R.  718.  Close  loopholes  in 
surplus  property  sale  laws _ 

91 

5 

4 

3;  H.R.  1823.  Provide  broader 
local  control  of  labor  disputes. 

85 

9 

6 

In  December  of  1959,  we  again  polled  our 
members : 

[The  Mandate,  Bulletin  No.  253] 

H.R.  7875.  Taxing  of  co-op  income:  “Re¬ 
quire  co-ops  (a)  to  pay  patronage  refunds 
in  cash  or  by  interest  bearing  notes  to  mem¬ 
bers  each  year,  and  (b)  to  pay  taxes  like  all 
other  businesses  on  all  remaining  earnings 
(Representative  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania) .” 

Co-ops  can  declare  refunds,  but  withhold 
payment  from  members.  They  can  keep  the 
cash  tax-free  and  give  members  simple 
IOUSs.  Members  pay  no  tax  on  those  I  O  U’s 
until  they  get  the  cash. 

Argument  for  H.R.  7875:  “According  to 
law,  co-ops  are  supposed,  each  year,  either 
to  make  cash  refunds  to  their  members  or 
give  them  certificates  representing  promised 
cash  refunds.  In  either  case,  co-op  mem¬ 
bers  are  supposed  to  pay  taxes  currently  on 
these.  But,  the  courts  have  held  it  illegal 
for  the  Government  to  require  payment  of 
taxes  on  certificates  representing  payment 
promised  in  the  future.  This  leaves  the  door 
wide  open  for  co-ops  to  withhold  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  refunds,  issue  tax-free  common  IOUs 
instead,  and  hold  their  earnings,  entirely  tax 
free,  for  expansion.” 

Argument  against  H.R.  7875:  “Just  an¬ 
other  effort  to  pester  cooperatives.  If  Con¬ 
gress  thinks  the  courts  have  usurped  its 
legislative  powers  in  providing  that  co-op 
members  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  currently 
on  the  ordinary  certificates  received  in  place 
of  cash  refunds,  then  let  Congress  take  the 
ball  into  its  own  hands  and  pass  a  law  over¬ 
turning  the  court  decision.  One  thing  that 
people  overlook  is  that  even  though  taxes 
may  not  be  paid  currently,  sooner  or  later 
they  are  paid,  because  sooner  or  later  co-op 
members  receive  the  cash  dividends.” 

The  results  of  that  poll  showed: 

Percent 

For -  89 

Against _ - _ _  7 

No  vote _  4 

Note,  If  you  will,  the  fact  that  in  each  of 
the  foregoing  polls  approximately  9  out  of 
every  10  Federation  members  who  signed 
and  sent  their  ballots  to  their  Congressmen 
favored  proposals  to  tighten  up  the  taxing 
of  cooperatives.  Note  this  almost  unanimous 
expression,  as  contrasted  with  the  sharply 
divided  opinions  on  many  of  the  other  issues 
presented  for  their  vote. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss 
with  you  the  reasoning  used  by  these  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  of  their  votes. 

But  we  can  tell  you  that  many  of  our 
members  are  in  situations  where  they  are 
required  to  compete  with  cooperatives.  A 
short  list  of  some  of  the  items  handled  by 
cooperatives  should  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  this  competition:  tires,  oil  and 
petroleum  products,  feed,  fertilizer,  clothing, 
food,  farm-building  materials,  furniture, 
homebuilding  materials,  farm  machinery, 
electrical  appliances. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  our  members 
see  this  competition,  and  the  part  that  the 
cooperative  tax  status  plays  in  it,  we  quote 


from  two  of  the  many  letters  received  from 
our  members : 

The  first,  a  tire  dealer,  wrote  to  us  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1958: 

“I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
condition  that  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in 
the  area,  causing  increasing  loss  of  sales  to 
all  local  tire  dealers.  It  seems  that  the 
G.L.F.,  a  so-called  farmer’s  cooperative,  has 
sold  a  considerable  amount  of  tires  under 
their  brand  name  of  Unico.  During  the  past 
winter  season  their  sales  of  snow  tires  far 
surpassed  all  previous  records — and  they 
have  been  so  encouraged  by  the  results  that 
I  understand  they  are  now  prepared  to  con¬ 
duct  an  even  more  vigorous  campaign  to  cor¬ 
ner  more  of  the  market. 

“Their  very  favorable  tax  position  enables 
them  to  sell  new  tires  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  quality  retread,  and  because  of  this 
price  feature  all  the  associated  dealers  I 
have  in  the  outlying  areas  have  been  unable 
to  sell  any  tires  except  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency. 

“I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  structure 
of  a  cooperative  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  supposed  to  run  newspaper  ads  repeatedly 
to  the  general  public,  especially  with  banner 
headlines  claiming  ‘Buy  As  the  Farmer  Does 
and  Save  On  Taxes’  etc.  They  are  no  longer 
restricting  sales  of  their  products  to  so-called 
members.” 

The  second,  a  Southern  businessman,  wrote 
to  us  in  September  of  1959 : 

“While  at  home,  indisposed  for  the  day 
from  my  office,  I  thought  I  would  write  you 
a  personal  letter. 

“Several  months  ago  I  wrote  to  my  Senator 
with  reference  to  my  deep  concern  on  the 
tremendous  gains  cooperatives  are  making. 
They  pay  no  taxes,  this  is  a  serious  situation. 

“Just  because  I  am  writing  you  sir,  in  long 
hand,  please  don’t  discount  my  contents,  for 
it  is  written  to  you  earnestly  and  with  con¬ 
cern. 

“My  Senator  graciously  answered  my  letter, 
telling  me  that  this  item  was  being  worked 
on. 

“Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Coop  is  located  a  stone  throw  from 
my  place  of  business.  I  am  an  independent 
businessman.  Own  a  small  corporation. 

“I  strictly  sell  supplies  to  mushroom 
growers.  Farm  Bureau  Co-op — an  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  to  sell  farmers  decided  to  handle 
and  sell  mushroom  supplies  and  my  business 
declined  30  percent.  In  fact,  I  had  to  release 
my  key  man,  I  paid  him  $112.75  per  week. 

“Do  you  know  who  hired  him?  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  Farm  Bureau  Co-op : 

“Fortunately,  I  have  some  other  legitimate 
income  for  last  year  with  Farm  Bureau  sell¬ 
ing  at  ridiculous  prices,  caused  much  of  my 
business  to  go  to  them.  I  cannot  compete 
with  these  kind  of  organizations — why  does 
and  do  our  lawmakers  permit  this  to  persist? 

“Don’t  you  realize  what  this  does  to  the 
small  businessman?  Just  like  the  writer? 
I  either  have  to  lose  money  or  get  out  of 
business — and  it  will  probably  be  the  latter 
for  Farm  Bureau  pays  no  taxes. 

"Tell  me,  I  have  asked  my  legal  counsel 
but  they  seem  not  to  know — the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Co-op’s — were  they  not  originated  to 
sell  only  the  farmer?  This  I  am  in  accord 
with,  the  farmer  deserves  a  break.  But,  sir, 
tell  me,  can  they  expand  their  business  by 
within  law  and  sell  to  another  facet,  the 
mushroom  growers,  who  are  not  farmers? 
There  should  be  some  way  to  stop  this  evil 
to  the  standard  American  business  practice. 
Are  they  represented  by  lobbies?  If  so,  why 
so  strong  to  overpower  our  lawmakers. 

“This  situation  is  a  serious  one  and  I  trust 
something  can  be  done.  It  seems  unjust  in 
truly  our  great  country  that  we  permit  such 
practices  to  go  on  and  every  lawmaker  with 
'God  given  sense’  knows  co-operatives  are 
not  fair  competition  to  the  the  independent 
businessman.  Reason — because  they  are  not 
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t:xjd  and  can  sell  anything  for  a  small 
margin  above  cost.” 

And  we  can  tell  you  that  our  members 
know  these  things  about  the  tax  status  of 
co-operatives : 

1.  That  generally,  co-operatives  are  not 
required  to  pay  any  Federal  income  tax  on 
that  part  of  their  yearly  earnings  which  they 
distribute  to  their  members  and  patrons  in 
the  form  of  refunds  *  *  *  but  that  co¬ 
operatives  can  satisfy  this  requirement  by 
merely  issuing  certificates  to  their  members, 
promising  to  pay  at  a  later  date,  and  then 
withhold  the  cash  covered  by  these  certif¬ 
icates,  entirely  tax  free. 

2.  That  while  patrons  and  members  of 
co-operatives  are  supposed  to  pay  a  Federal 
personal  income  tax  on  all  refunds'  they  re¬ 
ceive,  the  courts  have  ruled  that  they  need 
not  pay  such  tax  on  certificates  until  such 
time  as  they  get  the  cash  these  papers 
represent. 

3.  That  this  situation  theoretically  makes 
it  possible  for  cooperatives  to  arrange  things 
so  that  no  one  has  to  pay  any  Federal  income 
tax  on  any  part  of  their  yearly  earnings  *  *  * 
and  that  this  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  entirely  tax-free  funds  of  capital. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
cooperatives  are  making  use  of  this  tax  avoid¬ 
ance  procedure.  I  have  seen  figures  which 
put  it  up  in  the  tens  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  But  I  do  think  it  is  obvious  that 
to  the  extent  they  are  making  use  of  it,  they 
are  gaining  a  definite  competitive  financing 
advantage  over  their  fully  taxpaying  busi¬ 
ness  competitors,  which  advantage  is  more 
important  than  ever  during  this  time  of  tight 
money  and  high  interest,  this  time  which  is 
bearing  so  heavily  on  independent  business¬ 
men. 

Believe  me,  during  this  period  when  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  are  constantly  rising,  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  it  gives  me 
no  pleasure  to  come  before  you  and  ask  that 
you  do  something  that  will  add  to  the  bur¬ 
dens  being  carried  by  any  of  our  people. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  this  cooperative 
tax  situation  involves  a  basic,  harmful  in¬ 
equity  *  *  *  and  on  behalf  of  our  members, 
and  in  line  with  their  majority  opinion  in 
the  signed  mandate  votes  which  they  have 
sent  to  their  Congressmen,  I  do  earnestly  ask 
that  you  take  action  to  require  {hat  co¬ 
operatives  be  required  to  pay  up  their  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  each  year,  just  like  all 
other  businesses  with  whom  they  compete. 
My  position  is,  and  the  position  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  represent  is,  that  every  form  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  in  competition  with  other 
business  enterprises  should  all  receive  the 
same  treatment  and  be  on  an  equal  basis 
before  all  laws — taxes  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  ask  more,  because  we  have  no 
aim  to  injure  or  destroy  cooperatives.  In 
truth,  all  we  are  asking  is  that  they  be  re¬ 
quired  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  tax- 
wise  in  their  competition  with  others.  In 
simple  justice,  we  cannot  ask  less. 


Milwaukee  Wins  Title  as  Safest  Big 
U.S.  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  task  of  promoting  ever- 
greater  safety  on  the  Nation’s  highways 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  facing  the 
country  domestically.  Today  there  are 
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about  70  million  automobiles  on  U.S. 
highways. 

While  this  great  stream  of  traffic  is  of 
tremendous  value  for  commercial  and 
pleasure  travelers,  it  is  also  regrettably 
a  real  hazard  to  human  life.  Annually, 
nearly  40,000  people  are  killed  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  In  addition,  the  value 
of  property  is  approximately  $1.8  billion. 
All  costs,  including  medical,  wages  lost, 
insurance  and  property  damage,  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  $5.4  billion. 

Throughout  the  country  constructive 
efforts  have  been  made  at  the  local.  State, 
and  National  levels  to  promote  highway 
safety.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have 
not  yet  had  the  desirable  results,  despite 
all  the  safeguards — including  building- 
better,  safer  highways,  and  putting  more 
safety  devices  on  automobiles.  The 
major  responsibility,  however,  still  rests 
upon  the  driver  behind  the  steering 
wheel. 

In  view  of  the  catastrophic  toll  of  lost 
lives,  as  well  as  property  damage,  still 
occurring  on  our  roadways,  it  is  always 
gratifying  to  find  examples  of  communi¬ 
ties  making  progress  toward  greater 
safety.  Recently,  for  example,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  revealed  that  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  in  1959,  established  the 
best  safety  record  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States  of  more  than  350,000 
population. 

This  fine  community,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  responsible,  deserve  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  constructive  record 
to  reduce  the  hazards  on  their  highways 
and  sti'eets;  their  efforts,  I  believe,  are 
worthy  of  emulation  elsewhere.  At  this 
time,  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  en¬ 
titled- “Milwaukee  Wins  Title  as  Safest 
Big  U.S.  City” — forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
B.  L.  Corbett,  managing  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Safety  Commission — printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Milwaukee  Wins  Title  as  Safest  Big  U.S. 

City — Figures  Show  Only  1.5  Deaths  for 

Each  10,000  Autos;  State  Toll  Also  Dips 

Milwaukee  in  1959  had  the  best  traffic 
safety  record  of  any  city  in  the  United  States 
with  more  than  350,000  population,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  revealed  Friday. 

Ratings  were  on  the  basis  of  deaths  per 
10,000  registered  vehicles.  Milwaukee  was 
first  in  its  population  class  (500,000  to  750,- 
000)  with  a  low  of  1.5.  Seattle,  with  1.9,  and 
Buffalo,  with  2.2  were  runners-up  in  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  population  group. 

Milwaukee’s  1.5  ranking  was  bettered  only 
by  cities  with  fewer  than  350,000  population. 

.  Comparable  big  city  ratings; 

More  than  1  million — Detroit,  2.8;  Los  An¬ 
geles,  2.9;  Chicago,  3. 

750,000  to  1  million — St.  Louis,  2.7;  Wash¬ 
ington,  2.7;  San  Francisco,  2.9. 

350,000  to  500,000 — Denver,  1.9;  Portland, 
Oreg.,  2.1;  San  Antonio,  2.3. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  topped  the  200,000-350,000 
group  with  a  0.7  rating.  Leading  cities  in 
smaller  population  groups  had  0  ratings. 

Although  there  were  800  more  traffic  deaths 
in  1959  than  there  were  in  1958,  the  council 
reported  that  the  mileage  death  rate  (num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles) 
was  at  a  record  low  of  5.4.  The  1959  death 
toll  of  37,800  was  900  below  the  1957  figure 
and  almost  2,000  fewer  than  in  1956. 


Highway  travel  reached  an  alltime  high 
of  695  billion  miles  last  year,  the  council  said. 
In  addition  to  those  killed  in  traffic  mis¬ 
haps,  1,400,000  persons  suffered  disabliing 
injuries,  and  the  cost  of  accidents  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $5,800  million. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  17  States  that  had 
fewer  traffic  accidents  in  1959  than  it  had  in 
1958.  For  the  entire  year,  140  cities  main¬ 
tained  perfect  traffic  records.  The  largest 
was  Evanston,  Ill.  (76,200). 


Chronically  Distressed  Labor  Markets  Suf¬ 
fering  From  Substantial  Labor  Sur¬ 
pluses  for  Long  Periods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  fact  sheet  compiled 
by  the  Area  Employment  Expansion 
Committee  with  offices  at  99  University 
Place,  New  York  City,  which  points  up 
the  need  for  passage  by  the  Congress  in 
this  session  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  during  the 
last  session  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee: 

Fact  Sheet  No.  37A — Chronically  Distressed 
Labor  Markets  Suffering  From  Substan¬ 
tial  Labor  Surpluses  for  Long  Periods 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  chronically  distressed  com¬ 
munities  is  that  the  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus  continues  to  fester  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Recovery  is  not  quick.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  stays  for  long  periods.  Even  where 
the  labor  market  later  is  graduated  out  of 
the  distressed  condition,  it  now  takes  long 
periods  of  time  for  the  improvement  to  occur. 
More  often  than  not  the  advance  takes  place 
because  of  the  outmigration  of  people  and 
the  reinvigoration  of  some  of  the  existing 
enterprises.  But  where  these  alternatives  are 
not  easily  available,  the  recovery  is  slow  in 
coming.  It  now  takes  a  decade  or  two  of  the 
most  aggressive  action  and  then  may  not  be 
successful.  The  community  may  have  failed 
to  redevelop  itself  properly. 

Evidence  of  the  length  of  the  time  of  the 
substantial  surplus  is  provided  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  which  enumerates  the  time  of  the 
start  of  the  most  recent  period  of  continuous 
substantial  labor  surplus. 


Date  of  start  of 
last  period  of 
substantial 
surplus 

Total 

Distressed  labor 
markets 

Number 
with  prior 
period  of 

Major 

Smaller 

substan¬ 
tial  labor 
surplus 

1951 . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1952 - - 

18 

6 

12 

0 

1953 _ 

8 

1 

17 

0 

1954.. . - 

10 

1 

9 

1 

1955. . 

11 

0 

11 

1 

1956. . . 

17 

1 

16 

5 

1957 _ 

75 

16 

60 

30 

1958  (October  or 
before)  _ 

20 

7 

19 

8 

Total . 

106 

32 

144 

45 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  some  labor 
markets  with  more  recent  starting  dates  for 
their  chronic  distress  had  suffered  prior 


periods  of  substantial  labor  surpluses.  The 
revival  was  short  lived  and  these  com¬ 
munities  fell  back  again  into  the  category 
of  chronically  distressed. 


Farmers’  Week  Address  by  Hon.  Philip  A. 

Hart,  of  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  Michigan  State 
University,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  Farmers’  Week.  While 
he  himself  had  to  remain  here  to  vote 
on  the  school  aid  bill,  his  remarks  were 
delivered  via  film.  His  penetrating 
statements  on  the  farm  program  should 
be  preserved  in  yet  another  and  I  there¬ 
fore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Michigan,  at  the  Annual  Farm 
Management  Banquet  Held  During  Farm¬ 
ers  Week,  Michigan  State  University, 
Thursday  Evening,  February  4,  1960 
Farmers  Week  is  one  of  the  rich  traditions 
of  our  great  State.  It  has  served  well,  not 
only  the  good  farmers  of  Michigan  but  our 
whole  economic  community.  Again  we  meet 
here  on  the  Michigan  State  University  cam¬ 
pus,  the  most  appropriate  setting  for  this 
conference  in  all  of  Michigan.  No  longer  is 
MSU  thought  of  as  preeminent  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  education  field  alone.  Its  contri¬ 
bution  in  all  the  disciplines  long  has  been 
acknowledged.  But  tonight  I  want  to  report 
that  which  is  no  surprise — the  quality  of  its 
agricultural  faculty  is  conceded  by  everyone 
with  whom  I  have  had  contact  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  First  hand  I  can  testify  to  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  that  agricultural  faculty  to  help 
me.  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to 
thank  them  for  their  help  and  patience  with 
this  agriculture  student. 

Some  16  months  ago,  during  the  campaign 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  came  to  MSU  and  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  on  agricultural  policy.  As 
the  radio  soap  operas  put  it,  time  passed. 
I  was  elected  to  the  Senate — just  a  year  ago. 
Within  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Senate, 
the  freshmen  were  assigned  to  their  com¬ 
mittees.  For  the  first  time  in  35  years,  Mich¬ 
igan  had  a  Senator  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry — it  was  Hart.  And 
I  was  afraid  to  look  at  that  speech  I  had 
made.  I  hope  all  future  officeholders  profit 
from  my  experience,  and  when  they  cam¬ 
paign  beyond  their  fields  of  experience,  they 
had  better  realize  that  suddenly  they  may 
have  to  answer  the  question,  just  as  I  did: 
“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
farm  program  now?” 

Dean  Cowden  and  his  staff  of  able  profes¬ 
sors  know  a  lot  about  freshmen.  They  know 
they  take  awhile  to  settle  down  and  do  their 
studying.  So,  as  in  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  where  there  is  great  tolerance  but 
ever-present  hope  for  their  potential,  ways 
are  devised  to  make  freshmen  study.  It’s 
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called  semester  exams,  and  the  cramming 
that  is  done  for  these  exams  is  one  of  the 
great  techniques  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

There  is  a  similar  problem  and  a  similar 
method  in  the  Congress.  Cramming  comes 
on  the  day  before  the  committee  opens 
hearings  on  a  basic  farm  bill.  The  examina¬ 
tion  occurs  when  the  roll  is  called.  It  is  a 
yes  or  no  vote.  Just  like  some  yes  or  no 
college  exams,  some  of  the  questions  are  so 
involved  they  seem  to  require  more  than  just 
yes  or  no  answers.  Incidentally,  when  that 
roll  is  called  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  come  from 
a  State  with  a  diversity  of  agricultural  and 
forestry  interests  such  as  we  have  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  I  don’t  have  to  answer  the  roll  for 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  dairy,  citrus 
fruits,  or  corn  and  hogs.  Every  man  on  the 
committee,  I  am  sure,  seeks  what  is  best  for 
the  whole  country,  but  if  your  State’s  chief 
economy  is  one  basic  crop,  you  can  expect  to 
find  that  crop’s  best  interest  looking  mighty 
like  the  whole  country’s  best  interest. 

Perhaps  my  baptism  of  fire  came  on  the 
wheat  bill  last  year.  I  discovered  that  not 
only  did  thousands  of  Michigan’s  farmers 
grow  wheat,  but  that  there  were  different 
kinds  of  wheat.  The  kind  we  grow  in  Mich¬ 
igan  is  in  high  demand  and  is  not  in  the 
great  storage  bins  as  the  surplus  which  is  the 
Nation’s  worry.  One  of  our  great  troubles  is 
the  failure  of  the  press,  slick  and  daily,  to 
make  this  fact  clear  in  their  call  to  arms 
against  the  wheat  glut. 

A  fellow  named  Mr.  Yankus  also  kept  my 
life  interesting.  But  even  though  the  bills 
we  sent  to  the  House  and  to  the  President 
would  have  made  Mr.  Yankus’  life  easier  had 
he  stayed  with  us  in  the  United  States,  and 
would  have  protected  our  15-acre  wheat 
farmers  in  Michigan,  the  administration 
and  the  President  worked  hard  against  both 
the  bills — the  one  that  would  have  cut  20 
percent  in  exchange  for  an  80  percent  price 
support,  and  finally  the  25  percent  cut  in 
exchange  for  90  percent  parity  supports. 

Well,  we  are  back  working  on  the  wheat 
this  week — the  opening  hearing  was  on 
Wednesday — and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  will 
do  my  best  for  soft  white  winter  Michigan 
wheat,  as  well  as  for  a  program  that  will 
bring  some  order  to  a  situation  seriously  out 
of  balance.  Here  again,  because  Michigan  is 
a  State  with  diversified  farming.  I  do  not 
feel  the  same  kind  of  duty  which  one  would 
feel  if  he  represented  one  of  the  great  wheat 
areas. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not  a  candidate  this 
year  for  any  office.  I  do  not  come  to  you 
with  a  farm  program.  But  there  will  be 
plenty  of  those  who  will  do  just  that  this 
year,  and  tonight  I  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  criteria — the  tests — by  which  we  might 
evaluate  the  1960  farm  programs  proposed 
by  the  avowed  and  the  unavowed  candidates, 
not  to  mention  by  the  major  farm' organiza¬ 
tions  of  our  Nation.  What  are  the  questions 
we  should  ask  about  any  farm  program? 

.  Eight  separate  questions  or  measurements 
have  occurred  to  me  as  I  have  done  my  cram¬ 
ming  on  my  assignment,  and  I  mention  them 
not  in  any  necessary  priority  or  order: 

First,  will  the  farm  program  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  own  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  as  well  as  the  increased 
national  prosperity  which  the  future  should 
hold  for  all  our  people? 

In  recent  years  farmers  have  not  gained 
from  their  increased  productivity.  On  the 
contrary,  their  income  has  been  reduced. 
Michigan’s  farmers  are  no  exception.  To  the 
extent  that  legislation  will  be  a  factor  in 
this  participation  In  productivity,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  limitations  have  been  illustrated 
in  the  contrast  between  the  work  I  have 
done  on  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  and  my  work  on  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee. 


When  Congress  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  automobile  financing  or  pricing,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  have  the  officials  of 
the  three  or  four  firms  that  produce  over 
90  percent  of  the  Nation's  automobiles  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  committee.  Contrast  this 
with  the  impossibility  of  hearing  from  the 
over  2  million  farmers  who  produce  90  per¬ 
cent  of  our  feed  and  fiber. 

When  the  demand  for  automobiles  or  steel 
was  not  particularly  good  during  the  1958 
recession,  the  assembly  lines  were  slowed  or 
stopped,  and  the  steel  mills  went  on  short 
shifts.  As  everyone  knows,  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  do  this.  All  those  with  farms  here  to¬ 
night  could  not  significantly  affect  the  food 
or  fiber  by  substantially  cutting  their  pro¬ 
duction — not  even  all  the  farmers  in  Michi¬ 
gan  could  achieve  a  meaningful  measure  of 
reduced  national  production  if  they  should 
cut  farm  production  in  half  next  year. 

The  individual  farmer,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  price,  cannot  significantly  affect 
overall  output;  on  the  contrary  every  pres¬ 
sure  upon  him  is  to  utilize  his  production 
resources  to  the  fullest.  This  would  seem  to 
say  that  a  national  farm  program  that  dogs 
not  recognize  the  need  to  influence  orderly 
changes  in  overall  farm  production  and  work 
to  do  just  that,  is  inadequate. 

A  second  measure  to  ask:  Does  the  farm 
program  make  a  contribution  to  our  foreign 
policy;  does  it  advance  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  the  growth  of  less  developed  na¬ 
tions?  Does  it  at  least  avoid  conflict  with 
or  harmful  effects  upon  the  United  States 
relations  with  other  nations?  This  general 
topic  may  seem  far  away,  but  specific  actions 
involving  these  issues  confront  us  every  day. 
Will  the  revision  and  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act — a  program  from  which  we  might  learn 
much  in  dealing  with  basic  commodities — 
will  this  extension  help  or  aggravate  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Cuba?  Will  our  overseas  sales 
of  wheat  affect  the  economy  of  our  neighbors 
in  Canada?  Clearly  yes.  Then  how  do  we 
reconcile  conflicting  claims?  These  are  not 
insignificant  questions;  but  even  more  basic 
is  the  fact  that  tonight  over  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  the  world  will  go  to  bed  hun¬ 
gry.  The  population  of  the  world  is  twice 
that  of  a  hundred  years  ago;  the  population 
explosion  indicates  that  it  may  well  double 
againin  just  40  years.  Who  here  tonight  is 
blind  to  the  enormous  impact,  in  terms  of 
world  stability,  of  this  contrast  of  hunger 
among  many  and  abundance  in  the  hands 
of  a  few?  Certainly,  any  farm  program  must 
be  measured  against  the  fact  of  the  total 
world  population — peoples  far  beyond  our 
50  States. 

Thirdly,  does  the  program  contribute  to 
the  wisest  use  of  the  Nation’s  total  human 
and  natural  resources  and  to  our  maximum 
growth?  Committing  too  much  of  our  re¬ 
sources  to  agriculture— or  to  any  segment 
of  our  economy — would  mean  a  shortage  of 
resources  for  other  needs,  such  as  schools, 
roads,  forests,  recreation  areas,  hospitals, 
etc.  True  not  all  of  our  resources  are 
transferable.  But  many  are,  including 
people,  and  the  very  best  National  and  State 
programs  are  needed  effectively  to  meet  the 
demands  on  our  resources. 

The  fourth  is  one  which,  when  stated,  is 
obvious:  Does  the  farm  program  provide  an 
adequate  food  supply  for  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  both  now  and  in  the  future  when 
needs  will  be  greater  and  capabilities  more 
uncertain.  This  seems  so  obvious  I  suspect 
it  sometimes  is  completely  overlooked. 

There  are  those  who  look  at  the  surpluses 
of  today  and  scoff  at  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  need  for  conservation  and  reclamation 
programs.  In  my  book,  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  or  more  shortsighted.  Pop¬ 
ulation  estimates  for  the  United  States  in 
60  years  indicate  we  must  produce  sufficient 
food  and  fiber  for  370  million  persons  here 
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at  home — more  than  twice  our  population 
today.  ' 

But  not  only  will  our  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  have  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  in¬ 
creased  population;  the  USDA,  in  studies 
just  completed  for  the  Senate  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Water  Resources,  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  80  million  acres  of  our  best 
cropland  will  have  disappeared  by  that  time, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  our 
cities  and  other  factors  well  known  to  you. 
The  Department  has  also  projected  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  only  25  million  acres  through  recla¬ 
mation  and  related  practices  in  that  same 
period.  Research  in  new  techniques,  in¬ 
creased  irrigation  in  areas  where  irrigation 
has  been  only  an  experiment,  and  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  conservation  practices  and  programs 
are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  tomor¬ 
row.  It  is  foolhardy  to  use  the  existence  of 
surplus  production  now  as  an  argument  for 
throttling  and  restricting  our  conservation 
and  research  programs  for  future  decades. 

The  fifth  question:  Will  the  proposed  farm 
programs  reward  the  farmers  for  their  work 
and  managerial  skills  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  those  of  other  persons  in  the  economy?  It 
is  on  this  point  that  so  much  of  the  debate 
revolves  when  programs  come  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee — particularly 
those  concerned  with  our  basic  price-sup¬ 
ported  commodities. 

Tire  question  constantly  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee,  when  it  con¬ 
siders  the  role  of  government  in  supporting 
or  controlling  the  production  of  a  basic 
commodity,  is:  What  will  happen  to  the 
farmer’s  receipts  and  to  his  income?  It  is 
the  answer  to  this  question  which  most  ef¬ 
fectively  establishes  the  limits  and  the  extent 
of  approaches  to  be  considered. 

There  has  been  much  debate  about  pulling 
Government  out  of  agriculture,  or  “freeing 
agriculture”;  the  idea  being  that  we  should 
“free”  agriculture  from  Government  inter¬ 
vention.  In  terms  of  this  fifth  measure¬ 
ment,  is  this  “freeing  agriculture”  a  realistic 
alternative?  Last  year,  frankly,  I  was  not 
sure.  As  the  public  pressures  and  mail 
mounted — generated  by  magazine  stories  of 
payments  to  corporate  farms  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars — and  as  budget  costs 
continued  to  mount,  I  often  felt  that  this 
was  the  only  direction  in  which  to  move. 
At  least  one  of  the  results  of  this  concern 
was  our  vote  putting  a  ceiling  of  $50,000  on 
support  payments.  No  more  millionaires  by 
way  of  USDA  checks. 

But  the  answer  as  to  what  the  economic 
results  would  be  if  we  really  “freed”  agri¬ 
culture — removing  controls  and  support — 
was  not  clear  in  my  mind.  I  thing  it  was 
not  clear  to  some  of  the  old  hands,  either. 
For  this  reason  I  welcomed  the  initiative 
taken  by  Senator  Ellendeb,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in  requesting 
that  agriculture  economists  of  the  USDA,  in 
cooperation  with  economists  from  our  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  of  agriculture,  undertake  a  study 
based  on  the  following  suppositions,  neces¬ 
sarily  present  in  any  “freeing  agriculture” 
move: 

"What  would  be  the  probable  market  sup¬ 
plies  and  prices  of  farm  products  and  the 
probable  aggregate  farm  output  and  level  of 
farm  prices'  for  the  period  1960-65,  assuming 
all  production  controls  except  those  on 
tobacco  were  removed  and  assuming  price 
supports  were  maintained  at  levels  which 
would  permit  an  orderly  reduction,  over  a 
7-10  year  period,  of  the  current  excessive 
stocks  of  storeable  farm  products.” 

In  plain  language,  what  would  happen  to 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  with  virtually 
free  production  and  marketing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities? 

The  study  and  report  are  now  available- 
received  by  the  committee  just  2  weeks  ago. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results — and  remember'. 
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this  is  not  from  those  who  want  to  prove  or 
disprove  a  program,  taut  from  the  experts 
who  made  the  analysis  without  trying  to 
prove  or  disprove,  support  or  undermine, 
specific  programs  or  proposals.  The  high¬ 
lights  are  these,  and  I  am  assured  thay  are 
on  the  conservative  side: 

Net  farm  income  would  drop  to  $7  billion 
by  1965,  a  drop  of  46  percent  from  1958; 
average  commodity  prices  would  be  90  cents 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat;  80  cents  for  a  bushel 
of  corn;  $15  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle; 
$11.20  per  100  pounds  for  hogs;  $3.60  per 
100  pounds  for  milk  at  wholesale;  29  bents 
for  a  dozen  eggs;  15  cents  a  pound  for 
broilers. 

And  even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that 
the  overall  drop  in  net  farm  income  would 
be  occurring  while  the  overall  income  of 
individuals  is  estimated  to  increase  22  per¬ 
cent  by  the  year  1965. 

Yes,  a  right,  proper,  and  very  key  question 
to  ask  concerning  any  farm  program  is: 
What  happens  to  the  income  of  the  farmers? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  puts 
very  definite  limits  on  the  acceptance  of 
some  of  the  proposed  programs.  We  now 
have  the  conclusions  of  our  best  agricultural 
economists;  we  now  see  the  extreme  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  on  farmers’  income  from  an 
absence  of  some  type  of  controls  or  support. 

As  we  look  for  new  methods  of  production 
control,  I,  for  one,  will  be  sympathetic  to 
suggestions  to  abandon  acreage  controls  and 
move  toward  systems  based  on  specific  units 
of  production.  Hopefully,  we  can  return 
many  of  the  decisions  on  these  controls  to 
the  farmers  themselves. 

In  our  Nation  we  have  always  supported  a 
system  of  agriculture  consistent  with  our 
ideas  of  individual  private  ownership. 
Family  farms  have  been  an  important  and 
continuing  part  of  our  Nation’s  life.  Thus, 
the  sixth  point  I  would  make  is  that  a  farm 
program  must  result  in  a  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  providing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
freedom  of  individual  management  and 
ownership,  and  supporting  family-sized  units 
in  the  traditions  of  our  Nation.  These  his¬ 
toric  concepts  today  are  being  challenged,  are 
said  to  be  outmoded,  and  will  continually  be 
attacked  from  many  quarters.  The  price 
that  would  be  paid  for  abandoning  these 
principles  would  be  very  high  indeed.  To 
have  a  meaningful  program  must  it  not  be 
geared  in  two  directions— the  commercial 
farm  and  the  low  income  farmer?  Needs  and 
aspirations  of  one  differ  from  the  other. 
Our  farm  programs  should  reflect  these  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  distinctions  between  programs 
designed  to  help  rural  low-income  families, 
through  rural  development  programs,  the 
family-type  commercial  farm,  and  the  cor¬ 
porate-owned  commercial  farm  are  often 
blurred.  We  need  a  vastly  expanded  rural 
development  effort  along  the  lines  of  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  and  is  now  in  the  House.  The 
family-type  commercial  farm  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  adequate  credit,  managerial  and 
technical  resources. 

My  seventh  question  in  measuring :  Is  the 
cost  of  the  program,  both  to  the  Treasury 
and  directly  to  the  consumer,  reasonable, 
and  will  it  be  distributed  fairly?  American 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  gro¬ 
ceries  and  farm  products  if  they  are  assured 
the  farmer  is  sharing  equitably  and  fairly 
in  the  abundance  of  our  Nation’s  wealth. 
Certainly  this  question  of  what  is  fair,  how 
much  is  equitable,  is  a  reasonable  area  for 
political  debate.  The  programs  you  will  hear 
discussed  in  the  months  ahead  will  place 
much  emphasis  on  what  is  proper,  and  how 
these  costs  will  be  reduced.  Perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  facts  brought  to  light  re¬ 
cently  on  this  point  are  the  evidences  of  ex¬ 
cessive  storage  costs  disclosed  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Subcommittee  under  the  chairman¬ 


ship  of  Senator  Symington,  investigating  the 
CCp.  We  can  all  profit  from  the  careful  and 
responsible  work  that  he  has  undertaken. 

Last  question:  Does  the  proposed  program 
contribute  to  the  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  or  is  it  a  temporary  palliative  which 
will  make  more  difficult  a  long-run  solution? 

For  any  one  farm  program  fully  to  meet 
all  of  these  criteria,  I  am  confident  would  be 
impossible.  Our  Government  works  because 
we  have  built  into  our  system  the  means  by 
which  each  of  us  may  express  his  thoughts 
and  viewpoints  as  to  which  of  these  eight 
points  are  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  de¬ 
mand  the  most  immediate  attention.  This 
is  the  true  political  process.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  the  answers,  but  I  believe  the 
process  can  and  will  work  if  we  all  continue 
to  study  and  probe  for  the  answers. 

Slogans,  catch-words,  and  slick  phrases, 
are  not  going  to  be  the  building  blocks  for 
a  satisfactory  farm  program.  Tonight,  I  can 
assure  you  only  of  my  intention  to  measure 
the  programs  which  come  before  me,  acting 
for  you  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  by  these  stand¬ 
ards;  to  ask  these  questions  of  each  new  pro¬ 
posal.  And  I  promise  to  continue  my  own 
education  with  the  able  support  and  advice 
of  the  staff  of  this  College  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  never  yet  failed  to  further  the  farm 
education  of  your  freshman  Senator. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  tonight. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  visit  to  Cuba  by  Soviet  Deputy 
Premier  Mikoyan  is  further  concrete 
proof  of  the  deadly  serious  Russian  woo¬ 
ing  of  our  neighboring  American  re¬ 
publics.  Combining  this  fact  with  the 
intensifying  anti-U.S.  campaign  of  the 
Castro  regime,  we  face  a  situation 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  security  of 
this  hemisphere.  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  Communist  influence  south 
of  our  border,  and  now  feel  justified  in 
my  early  warnings  against  an  unquali¬ 
fied  embracing  of  Fidel  Castro.  While 
the  Cuban  Premier  seems  to  have  turned 
his  back  irrevocably  on  this  country,  we 
can  only  hope  that  more  stable  elements 
may  somehow  reverse  the  Cuban  drift 
toward  communism. 

I  am  reminded  of  my  rather  extensive 
exchange  of  views  on  Castro  and  U.S. 
hemispheric  policy,  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Porter].  I  trust  that  the  more  recent 
turn  of  events  in  Cuba  have  dissuaded 
him  from  some  of  his  prior  viewpoints, 
particularly  regarding  Castro.  We 
wonder  what  is  the  gentleman’s  present’ 
reaction  to  the  Red-lining,  dictatorial 
Castro,  whose  cause  he  so  ardently 
espoused  and  championed.  Of  late,  we 
have  not  heard  much  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  as  to  his  present  attitude  toward 
Latin  American  policy.  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  due  to  lack  of  pride  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Castro,  or  whether 


the  explanation  lies  in  the  gentleman’s 
preoccupation  with  the  Far  East. 

During  the  recess  Time  magazine  car¬ 
ried  an  article  on  our  irrepressible  col¬ 
league’s  tour  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
My  friend’s  talent  for  stirring  contro¬ 
versy  did  not  seem  to  have  failed  him 
on  this  sojourn.  He  injected  himself 
with  characteristic  vigor  into  the  myriad 
of  delicate  problems  facing  American 
policymakers  in  this  critical  area  of  the 
world.  Time  reports  on  the  results  of 
the  gentleman’s  latest  venture  in  per¬ 
sonal  diplomacy.  I  have  asked  that  this 
Time  article  of  November  30,  1959,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Congress 

THE  SCRUTABLE  OCCIDENTAL 

There  will  always  be  a  whooping  crane,  j 
Deo  volente.  And, there  will  probably  always 
be  a  whooping  Congressman.  This  migra¬ 
tory  species  is  recognized  by  its  raucous  cry 
and  by  its  frequent  fumbling,  bumbling,  free- 
loading  fights  to  exotic  lands,  where  it  lays 
eggs  of  oddest  shapes.  A  splended  example 
of  this  rara  avis  Is  Charles  Orlando  Porter, 

40,  Democratic  Congressman  from  Oregon's 
Fourth  District,  who  returned  last  week  from 
a  factfinding  flight  through  the  islands  along 
the  Asian  littoral,  a  flight  that  created  more 
embarrassment  and  consternation  than  a 
plague  of  gooney  birds. 

Oregon-born  (Klamath  Falls)  Harvardman 
(1941)  Charlie  Porter,  a  World  War  II  Air  i 
Corps  ground  officer,  settled  down  quietly  on 
the  lowly  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  after  his  election  in  1956.  But 
like  others  of  the  species,  he  soon  discovered 
that  international  affairs  could  bring  him  J 
fame  of  a  sort  and  big  headlines  back  home. 
The  discovery  came  when  he  commendably 
tried  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  one 
of  his  constituents.  Pilot  Gerald  Lester  j 
Murphy.  Murphy  disappeared  and  was  re¬ 
ported  murdered  after  telling  how  he  piloted 
a  plane  that  carried  Basque  Scholar  Jesus  de  I 
Galindez  to  an  appointment  with  death  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  (Time,  Apr.  2,  1956, 
et  seq.) . 

Murphy  was  never  found,  but  Charlie 
Porter  found  his  role.  After  declaring  war 
on  Dominican  Dictator  Rafael  Trujillo,  he 
next  turned  his  attention  to  seething  Cuba. 
When  Fidel  Castro  invited  a  group  of  U.S. 
Congressmen  to  Havana  on  an  expenses-paid 
inspection  tour,  only  Porter  and  Harlem’s 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  another  have-tux 
Congressman,  accepted.  But  Castro  turned 
out  to  be  a  disappointment  (“I’ve  urged  him 
from  the  first  to  shave  his  beard,”  says 
Porter  ) ,  and  Porter  thereupon  looked 
around  for  new  worlds  to  explore. 

Battle  of  Formosa:  The  Orient  seemed 
promising.  Porter,  an  outspoken  advo¬ 
cate  of  recognition  of  Red  China,  decided 
to  go  to  Red  Peking.  When  the  State 
Department  repeatedly  refused  to  validate 
his  passport.  Porter  sued  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter,  charging  violation  of  con¬ 
gressional  rights — but  prudently  trimmed 
his  travel  plans  to  include  only  Formosa, 
Japan  and  Okinawa.  His  official  mission 
was  to  interview  civilian  employees  abroad 
and  report  back  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  the  state  of  their 
morale,  but  Porter  clearly  had  bigger 
things  in  mind.  Just  before  his  takeoff 
early  this  month,  he  proclaimed  that 
Nationalist  China’s  president  “Chiang 
Kai-shek  should  be  sent  to  an  old  soldiers’ 
home,  preferably  one  with  barbed  wire 
around  it,”  and  sneeringly  referred  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Armed  Forces  as  a  “rub¬ 
ber  dagger”  and  a  “toothless  tiger.”  — 
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On  his  arrival  in  Tokyo  Charlie  Porter 
was  understandably  hesitant  about  going 
on  to  Formosa.  At  his  request,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Douglas  MacArthur,  II,  made  some  dis¬ 
creet  inquiries,  assured  Porter  that  he  was 
still  welcome.  He  was.  Although  Chiang 
was,  unsurprisingly,  too  preoccupied  to  see 
him,  the  top  officials  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  turned  out  to  greet  Porter  at 
a  dinner  at  the  home  of  the  U.S.  charge 
d’affaires,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  Sens¬ 
ing  a  certain  strain  in  the  air.  Porter 
opened  the  conversation  jovially:  “I  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  I  convince  you  of  my  point  of 
view,  you’ll  all  be  shot.”  A  glacial  silence 
descended  on  the  party,  and  Porter  re¬ 
turned  to  Tokyo  next  day. 

Battle  of  the  Embassy:  Back  in  Japan, 
Porter  got  in  a  row  with  able  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  MacArthur  at  a  private  meeting. 
Calling  in  the  press  later,  Porter  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  MacArthur  had 
attacked  his  position  on  Red  China  and 
had  promised  to  debate  the  issue  back  in 
the  United  States.  Not  so,  retorted  Mac¬ 
Arthur;  he  has  never  suggested  a  debate. 
“Porter  said  I  was  being  unfriendly  and 
uncooperative,”  said  MacArthur.  He  said, 
“I  will  take  care  of  you.”  Retorted  Porter 
as  he  prepared  to  fly  home:  “I  still  say 
MacArthur  challenged  me  to  a  public  de¬ 
bate,  but  the  Ambassador’s  excess  of 
adrenalin  unfortunately  has  clouded  his 
vision  and  memory.” 

In  the  wake  of  Porter’s  memorable  trip, 
his  proposed  recognition  of  Red  China  met 
with  stony  nonrecognition  in  the  two 
places  most  concerned.  "Crude  interference 
in  China’s  internal  affairs.”  cried  Radio 
Peiping.  “Preposterous,”  said  Hong  Kong’s 
pro-Nationalist  newspaper,  Shih  Pao:  “Our 
American  friends  should  soberly  think  of  the 
damage  done  to  U.S.  good  will  abroad  by 
Porter’s  shallow  views.” 


Praise  for  Release  of  Surplus  Food  by  the 

Men’s  Sodality  of  the  Church  of  St. 

Ignatius  Loyola  in  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  has  been  kind  enough  to 
turn  over  to  me  a  letter  he  received  from 
the  president  of  the  Men’s  Sodality  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  New 
York  City,  praising  Congress  for  its  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  last  session  in  releasing  sur¬ 
plus  food  for  the  world’s  hungry. 

Mr.  James  P.  McCarthy’s  letter  is  an 
eloquent  enunciation  of  America’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  this  area,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  fine  let¬ 
ter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Men’s  Sodality  of  Our  Lady, 

Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  7,  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

Vice  President, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Dear  Sir:  Keenly  aware  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  a  Nation,  to  assist  our  less 


fortunate  neighbors  throughout  the  world, 
the  Men’s  Sodality  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatious  Loyola  wish  to  thank  the  Congress 
for  having  authorized  our  Government  to 
again  release  our  surpluses  of  food  and  to 
extend  aid  to  the  world’s  less  developed 
countries.  The  people  in  need  have  a  hu¬ 
man  dignity  which  they  should  be  able  to 
maintain. 

President  Eisenhower,  during  his  speech  on 
October  14  of  this  year,  stated  among  other 
things,  that  there  will  always  be  many  de¬ 
mands  for  the  elimination  of  human  indig¬ 
nities,  of  starvation,  ill  health,  and  suffer¬ 
ing;  with  the  result  that  all  nations  must 
continue  to  contribute  their  proportionate 
share  in  solving  this  problem. 

We  know  that  the  Congress  is  well  aware 
of  this  situation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  our 
contributing  yearly  a  substantial  amount  of 
our  surpluses  to  the  needy  peoples  of  the 
world.  This  in  turn  would  eliminate  the 
cost  of  building  new  granaries  and  save  stor¬ 
age  bills  now  being  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

Assuring  the  Congress  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  efforts  herein. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  McCarthy, 

President. 


Frank  BeLucia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era 
when  the  media  of  mass  communication 
appears  to  be  continuously  fascinated  by 
the  misdeeds  of  society’s  antagonists, 
the  true  heroes  of  our  time — the  men 
and  women  who  exhibit  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  and  concern  for  their  fel- 
lowmen — are,  too  often,  ignored  and 
their  acts  go  unnoticed.  And  yet,  it  is 
to  these  people  that  we  must  look  if  our 
civilization  is  to  sustain  our  finest  ideals 
and  provide  that  wonderful  world  of 
which  we  all  dream.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  one  such  man. 

His  name  is  Frank  DeLucia.  Mr.  De- 
Lucia  drives  a  tractor  trailer  for  the 
Adley  Express  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
On  January  14  he  received  the  American 
Trucking  Association’s  Pro  Merits 
Medal,  the  trucking  industry’s  highest 
award  for  heroism.  In  1947  and  1948 
Mr.  DeLucia  was  named  Driver  of  the 
Year  by  the  Motor  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut.  The  events  which 
have  prompted  the  selection  of  Mr.  De¬ 
Lucia  for  these  distinctions  fully  sub¬ 
stantiate  my  appraisal  of  him  as  a  re¬ 
markable  citizen  and  a  true  hero  of  our 
contemporary  times. 

The  Pro  Mentis  Award  was  presented 
by  Gov.  Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage 
Mr.  DeLucia  displayed  on  October  11, 
1958.  While  driving  his  truck  on  that 
date,  Mr.  DeLucia  spotted  a  car  which 
had  crashed  into  a  power  utility  pole  in 
Stratford,  Conn.  The  pole  had  broken, 
dropping  high  tension  wires  which 
trapped  the  driver  and  set  the  car  afire. 

Despite  the  extreme  danger  of  being 
electrocuted,  Mr.  DeLucia  secured  a  stick 
of  wood  and  used  it  to  remove  the  live 


wires  from  the  car.  Then  he  helped  the 
injured  woman,  Anna  Celone,  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  from  the  blazing  vehicle  and 
covered  her  with  his  coat  to  prevent 
shock. 

After  calling  the  Stratford  police  for 
an  ambulanqe,  Mr.  DeLucia  returned  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident  and  put  out 
the  fire  with  an  extinguisher  which  he 
carried  in  his  truck. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  Adley  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  Mrs.  Celone,  who  suffered 
three  fractured  ribs  and  a  cut  knee  in 
the  accident,  said  that  if  Mr.  DeLucia 
had  not  come  to  her  assistance  when  he 
did,  she  “would  probably  have  been  elec¬ 
trocuted.” 

To  win  the  title  of  Driver  of  the  Year 
which  the  Connecticut  Motor  Transport 
Association  bestowed  upon  him  in  1947 
and  1948,  Mr.  DeLucia  performed  several 
acts  of  courtesy  and  safety.  His  deeds 
included  removing  an  automobile  from 
a  garage  threatened  by  fire,  and  towing 
a  stalled  car  carrying  an  8-year-old  girl 
to  a  doctor. 

In  1950  Mr.  DeLucia  exhibited  his  fine 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  when  he  en¬ 
countered  a  drunken  driver  who  was 
weaving  across  four  lanes  of  a  highway 
near  Langhorne,  Pa.,  on  August  19,  1950. 
Mr.  DeLucia  lit  a  flare  and  held  it  out 
the  window  of  his  cab  to  warn  motorists 
behind  him  of  the  danger.  He  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  car  until  it  struck  an  oncom¬ 
ing  tractor  trailer  truck.  Due  to  his  ef¬ 
forts,  the  driver  and  the  occupants  of 
the  car  were  held  at  the  scene  until  the 
police  arrived.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  the  car  had  been  stolen. 

Mr.  DeLucia,  who  has  been  driving 
trucks  since  he  was  16  years  old,  has  an 
impressive  safety  record.  He  has  driven 
an  estimated  700,000  miles  in  the  last  14 
years  without  a  single  chargeable  acci¬ 
dent. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  Mr.  Frank  De¬ 
Lucia,  a  neighbor  in  my  community. 
Our  Nation  is  a  better  place  to  live  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wonderful  deeds. 


The  Loyalty  Affidavit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  E.  LONG 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  heartening  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  recommended  elimination  of 
the  unwarranted  loyalty  affidavit  now 
required  by  students  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  aid  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  still  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate,  during  this  session,  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  again  on  the  removal 
of  this  unnecessary  provision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  on 
this  subject,  entitled  “Useless  Affidavit,” 
published  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
January  31  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Useless  Affidavit 

Somewhat  lost  in  the  shuffle  recently  was 
President  Eisenhower’s  recommendation  to 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  affidavit  of  dis¬ 
avowal  from  the  Federal  student  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  participate  in  the  program  students  not 
only  have  to  sign  loyalty  oaths  but  also  affi¬ 
davits  stating  they  neither  believe  in  nor 
support  any  subversive  organizations. 

Many  leading  universities  have  quit  the 
loan  program  in  protest,  charging  the  affi¬ 
davit  singles  out  students  as  a  special  group 
for  suspicion  and  mistrust.  They  have  also 
stated  the  affidavit  really  accomplishes 
nothing. 

Other  than  noting  that  the  affidavit  isn’t 
clear  as  to  just  what  is  considered  a  subver¬ 
sive  organization,  the  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  have  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it. 

But  now  with  the  President  four-square 
against  it,  perhaps  our  regents  would  want  to 
add  their  belated  opposition  to  an  unneces¬ 
sary  and  useless  requirement. 

The  President  said,  “the  affidavit  require¬ 
ment  is  unwarranted  and  justifiably  resented 
by  a  large  part  of  our  educational  community 
which  feels  it  is  being  singled  out  for  this 
requirement.” 

We’d  like  to  see  our  regents  join  the  dis¬ 
approving  segment  of  the  educational  com¬ 
munity  of  which  the  President  spoke,  add 
their  voice  to  the  demand  that  Congress  get 
rid  of  the  affidavit. 


Stranglehold  on  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
midwestem  press  has  not  swallowed  the 
Benson  line.  The  Des  Moines  Register, 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1960,  had  an 
editorial  which  will  be  educational  and 
helpful  reading  to  all  those  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  problems  in  food 
production  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial’s  closing 
statement  is  particularly  significant : 

Benson  talks  about  farm  programs  as  a 
stranglehold,  but  we  believe  many  farmers 
would  consider  a  30-percent  drop  in  net  in¬ 
come  even  more  of  a  stranglehold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  write  a  farm  bill 
which  recognizes  that  the  economic  life 
of  agriculture  is  at  stake  under  our  ex¬ 
isting  farm  laws. 

We  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  family  farm  before  it  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  the  scene. 

We  must  recognize  that  more  is  at 
stake  than  money. 

We  irfust  recognize  the  tremendous 
sociological  advantages  which  family 
farm  life  has  meant  to  America. 

We  must  do  it  now — this  year. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stranglehold  on  Agriculture 

In  a  recent  leaflet  for  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  Benson  argued  strongly  for 
further  reduction  of  farm  price  supports 
and  for  the  elimination  of  what  he  called 


the  Government  “stranglehold”  on  agricul¬ 
ture. 

“We  have  made  some  progress  toward 
sounder  farm  programs,  but  it  has  been 
limited  and  painfully  slow.  The  agricultural 
acts  of  1954,  1956,  and  1958  provided  only  a  \ 
fraction  of  the  program  we  asked  for  and 
what  farmers  need.  *  *  *  The  new  corn 
program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  We  must  give  freedom  back  to 
the  farmers.  We  must  get  rid  of  Govern¬ 
ment’s  stranglehold  on  agriculture.” 

This  kind  of  language  does  not  contribute 
to  thoughtful  discussion  of  farm  policy  is¬ 
sues.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  strangle¬ 
hold  the  Government  has  over  agriculture. 
Producers  of  some  crops  have  been  restricted 
by  marketing  quotas — but  only  after  having 
voted  these  restrictions  on  themselves  by  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

Whether  quotas  are  a  wise  policy  is  a  de¬ 
batable  question,  but  talk  about  giving  free¬ 
dom  back  to  farmers  and  strangleholds  is 
sheer  emotionalism  and  does  not  lead  to 
sound  thinking.  Benson’s  policy  proposals 
ought  to  be  considered  on  their  merits  and 
in  the  light  of  the  facts. 

It  happens  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  just  completed  an  excellent 
study  of  the  probable  effects  of  Benson  pro¬ 
posals.  The  study  was  made  by  civil  service 
economists  in  the  Department  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee. 

Senator  Ellender  asked  the  Department 
to  make  projections  of  probable  supplies 
and  prices  of  important  farm  products  for 
the  period  1960  to  1965  under  two  assumed 
conditions:  First,  that  all  production  con¬ 
trols  other  than  those  on  tobacco  were  re¬ 
moved  (except  that  there  would  be  30  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  cropland  in  the  soil  bank) ,  and 
second,  that  price  supports  were  lowered  to 
such  levels  as  would  permit  an  orderly 
reduction  of  stocks  to  “normal”  over  a  10- 
year  period.  For  example,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  stocks  of  wheat  would  be  reduced 
from  1.5  billion  bushels  as  of  1960  to  about 
450  million  bushels  in  1965. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  USDA  econo¬ 
mists  figure  that  farm  production  as  a 
whole  in  1965  would  increase  to  about  20 
percent  above  the  1955-57  average.  Live¬ 
stock  output  would  increase  25  percent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  price  changes  that 
would  be  expected  under  these  conditions: 
Corn  would  drop  to  80  cents  a  bushel  by 
1965,  wheat  to  90  cents,  cattle  to  $15  and 
hogs  to  $11.20. 

The  effect  on  farm  income  would  be  very 
severe.  The  larger  volume  of  marketings 
would  result  in  cash  receipts  about  the  same 
as  in  the  1955-57  years,  even  though  prices 
were  lower.  But  net  income  would  fall 
considerably  because  of  higher  production 
costs. 

The  USDA  did  not  estimate  net  income 
for  1965,  but  an  advisory  committee  of 
State  agricultural  college  economists  did. 
The  committee  assumed  that  nonfarm  prices 
remained  the  same,  but  they  calculated  that 
total  costs  would  advance  because  of  more 
use  of  fertilizer,  chemicals  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  items  for  a  larger  output. 

Their  conclusion  was  that  net  farm  in¬ 
come  would  fall  from  about  10  billion  dol¬ 
lars  estimated  for  1960  to  7  billion  in  1965. 

A  similar  study  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Center  at  Iowa  State  University  at 
Ames  reached  even  gloomier  conclusions. 
The  Iowa  State  researchers  assumed  no  re¬ 
duction  in  grain  stocks,  but  they  arrived  at  a 
higher  estimate  of  grain  output.  So  the 
estimates  of  total  feed  available  for  live¬ 
stock  were  not  far  apart. 

Here  we  have  studies  by  two  authorita¬ 
tive  research  groups  indicating  that  a  vir¬ 
tual  disaster  would  overtake  agriculture  if 
a  policy  of  free  markets  were  established. 


Benson  talks  about  farm  programs  as  a 
"stranglehold”.  But  we  believe  many  farm¬ 
ers  would  consider  a  30-percent  drop  in  net 
farm  income  even  more  of  a  stranglehold. 


The  Cost  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  editors 
of  my  State  is  Harold  W.  Card,  publisher 
of  the  Webster  (S.  Dak.)  Reporter  and 
Farmer. 

In  the  January  28  issue  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Card  comments  editorially  on 
a  subject  which  is  of  some  interest  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
should  be  of  equal  interest  to  the  public 
as  a  whole,  “The  Cost  of  Politics.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  * 
Record. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  Politics 

(By  Harold  W.  Card) 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tuesday  announced  that  Democratic 
leaders  in  Minnesota  have  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $65,000  to  help  finance  the  pri¬ 
mary  election  campaign  in  Wisconsin  of 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  aspirant  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Wisconsin  campaign  will 
cost  $100,000. 

All  of  which  induces  reflection  upon  the 
high  cost  of  politics  these  days,  and  raises 
the  query  of  how  political  campaigns  can 
best  be  conducted  and  financed  on  national 
and  State  levels.  ✓ 

It  is  important,  of  course,  in  a  democracy 
that  no  insuperable  financial  barriers  be 
permitted  to  entrance  of  candidates  into 
campaigns  for  political  office. 

However,  when  such  large  sums  are  re¬ 
quired,  they  may  easily,  and  often  do,  open 
the  gate  to  large  contributions  from  wealthy 
people  and  organizations  whose  motives  may 
be,  and  sometimes  are,  questionable,  with 
regard  to  influencing  governmental  policies 
or  appointments.  It  has  been  commonly 
said  in  times  past,  that  appointments  to 
ambassadorships  to  foreign  countries  are 
often  based  by  both  political  parties,  not 
so  much  on  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  as 
by  the  amount  of  his,  or  her,  contribution 
to  the  party’s  campaign  fund. 

With  campaign  costs  so  high,  the  situa¬ 
tion  reaches  a  point  where  none  but  the 
very  wealthy  can  afford  to  run  for  high 
public  office,  unless  he  accepts,  and  in  fact 
encourages,  contributions  from  those  who 
have  an  axe  to  grind  and  who  may  later 
demand  repayment  of  the  political  debt. 

An  alternative,  which  is  being  tried  by 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  is  an  effort 
to  raise  campaign  funds  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  members.  This  is  done  by 
political  dinners,  maybe  at  $100  to  $1,000  per 
plate  in  the  higher  echelons,  and  $5,  $10,  and 
$25  dinners  on  the  lower  levels.  The  smaller 
price  dinners  are  frequently  mere  peanuts 
so  far  as  raising  sufficient  funds  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Still  other  methods  have  been  proposed. 
These  include  an  assessment  upon  every 
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voter,  somewhat  like  a  poll  tax,  which  would 
be  paid  along  with  taxes,  and  apportioned 
to  the  political  party  of  his  expressed  pref¬ 
erence.  A  variation  of  the  same  idea  is  that 
the  Government  itself  should  finance  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns,  with  adequate  safeguards, 
and  that  these  should  include  political 
forums  with  opposing  candidates  appearing 
on  the  same  platform  to  expound  their 
views.  Such  a  system  would  involve  con¬ 
siderable  Government  control  and  might  be 
open  to  abuses.  It  is  also  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism  as  being  contrary  to  the  American  way. 

Another  variation  of  the  above  proposal, 
with  some  merit,  is  to  penalize  the  nonvoter 
by  invoking  a  cash  penalty  for  failure  to 
vote,  and  to  earmark  this  money  for  political 
party  activities. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  these  will  find 
ready  acceptance  either  among  party  lead¬ 
ers,  candidates,  or  the  people  themselves. 
But  the  cost  of  political  campaigns,  the 
rising  trend  of  public  apathy  and  citizen 
nonparticipation  in  voting  and  selection  of 
candidates,  are  alarming  and  call  for  sober 
study.  We  who  oppose  communism  and 
one-party  government  need  to  improve  our 
own  system  if  we  hope  to  continue  our  “gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.” 


Gloom  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  F.  McGINLEY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  beautiful  to  a  midwesterner 
than  the  sight  of  a  field  of  corn  which 
foretells  the  prospect  of  a  bumper  crop. 
But  in  these  times  there  is  nothing  so 
misleading.  While  Nebraska  has  been 
blessed  with  bountiful  harvests  the  past 
2  years,  the  farmers’  income  falls.  There 
is  all  too  much  proof  of  the  inability  of 
the  farmer,  despite  his  ever-increasing 
skill  in  his  job  of  food  production,  to 
get  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  on  his 
investment  and  his  labor. 

Farm  auctions  have  always  presented 
a  memorable  scene  and  often  were  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  man’s  retirement  from  his 
life’s  labor — a  full  life — and  a  well- 
earned  retirement.  But  today  this  scene 
is  often  bitter.  Young,  able,  well-educa¬ 
ted  men  who  have  worked  hard  and  know 
their  business  well  are  being  driven  from 
the  farm.  Too  often  they  are  men  who 
should  and  would  like  to  be  the  food  pro¬ 
ducers  of  tomorrow. 

We  of  the  Middle  West  are  familiar 
with  this  problem.  But  the  dismal  fu¬ 
ture  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time 
has  attracted  others  who  take  the  time 
to  take  a  look. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  attention 
an  article  in  the  January  30,  1960,  issue 
of  Business  Week  and  under  unanimous 
consent  include  this  article  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record  : 

This  is  the  season  when  the  bark  of  the 
auctioneer  shatters  the  snow-wrapped  calm 
of  the  Great  Plains.  It's  a  between-crops 
season  for  balancing  the  books — for  figuring 
out  how  far  last  year’s  marketings  will  cover 
old  debts  and  new  needs,  for  guessing 
whether  this  year's  marketings  will  let  you 


come  out  ahead.  Sometimes,  the  reckoning 
leads  to  a  bitter  choice:  selling  out. 

This  year,  the  cry  of  the  auctioneering  is 
rasping  out  loud  and  strong.  “I  don’t  have 
an  open  date  until  March,”  says  Rex  Young, 
of  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  in  a  voice  roughened 
by  49  years  of  sales. 

It’s  a  hard  decision  for  a  farmer  to  sell 
out  of  farming  and  into  a  new  way  of  life; 
complex  forces  are  driving  him  to  make  the 
choice  increasingly.  Man,  government,  the 
elements  all  enter  into  the  picture. 

Take  the  fairly  typical  Corn  Belt  State  of 
Nebraska.  There,  Dr.  Everett  Peterson,  agri¬ 
cultural  economist  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  found  an  unusual  atmosphere  of 
pessimism  after  making  a  round  of  farms. 
“Land  prices  have  hit  their  high  so  let’s  cash 
in  while  we  can,”  is  the  attitude  he  found. 

Business  Week’s  Measure  of  Personal  In¬ 
come,  noting  the  month-to-month  changes 
in  the  economy,  is  just  beginning  to  record 
the  new  atmosphere.  In  October,  Nebraska’s 
income  fell  below  the  year-before  month  for 
the  first  time  in  1959.  In  November,  it  fell 
again.  Retail  sales  ’  recorded  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  fell  in  November  to  even  with  the 
year-before  month,  after  running  ahead  all 
year  by  5  percent  to  18  percent. 

Superficially,  the  1959  drop  in  farm  income 
could  be  blamed  for  all  the  gloom.  But  this 
would  not  be  accurate;  long  term,  1959  was 
not  too  bad  a  farm  year  for  Nebraska.  It 
merely  looks  bad  compared  to  bumper  1958. 

Peterson  estimates  that  1959  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings  were  $1,102  million, 
a  drop  of  12  percent  below  the  U.S.  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  figures  for  the  year  before. 
Presumably,  when  figures  are  available,  they 
will  show  an  even  worse  drop  in  net  income, 
because  of  rising  costs. 

Crops  did  more  of  the  damage  than  live¬ 
stock;  cash  receipts  for  crops  were  off  16  per¬ 
cent,  to  $392  million.  Of  Nebraska’s  two 
major  cash  crops,  wheat  took  the  licking— 
not  corn.  Nationwide,  the  1959  wheat  crop 
was  down  25  percent  from  record  1958;  in 
Nebraska  the  drop  was  38  percent.  Three 
factors  hit  the  State:  too  little  moisture  at 
planting  time,  a  severe  winter,  and  plant 
diseases  late  in  the  season. 

Corn  was  another  story.  Nationwide,  the 
crop  set  a  record,  16  percent  above  1958, 
while  Nebraska’s  corn  was  up  24  percent. 
Even  with  prices  off  slightly,  the  big  output 
helped  offset  the  decline  in  cash  from  wheat. 

Nebraska’s  cash  marketings  from  livestock 
went  off  9  percent — to  $710  million — with 
drops  in  both  cattle  and  hogs.  Greater  mar¬ 
ketings  of  cattle — much '  more  important 
than  hogs  in  Nebraska— failed  to  offset  price 
drops  in  two  categories.  Late  in  the  year, 
prices  for  feeder  cattle,  especially  calves  and 
heifers,  fell  steeply,  while  all  year  long  there 
was  a  gradual  decline  in  the  prices  that 
Nebraska’s  farmers  could  get  for  the  cattle 
they  fed  themselves. 

As  for  hogs,  Nebraska  suffered  along  with 
other  States  from  the  easily  predictable 
cycle :  With  feed  cheap,  they  raised  too  many 
hogs;  then  the  tremendous  marketings  drove 
prices  down  so  far  that  the  increased  sales 
were  of  little  help. 

Many  farmers  have  decided  to  give  up, 
after  studying  these  short-term  trends 
against  the  larger  backdrop  of  the  years. 
Dry-land  (no  irrigation)  farmers  were 
haunted  by  the  1955-56  drought,  and  feared 
another  coming  after  rainfall  that  was  excel¬ 
lent  in  1958  and  not  too  bad  in  1959.  Those 
who  irrigate  feared  further  drops  in  the  price 
of  corn  as  their  costs  go  up.  Particularly 
in  eastern  Nebraska,  com  farmers  are 
pinched  between  softening  prices  and  de¬ 
mand  reduced  by  cuts  in  the  pig  crop. 
Wheat  farmers  worried  lest  their  acreage 
allotments  be  cut  still  further. 

Farmers  in  Nebraska — unlike  more  indus¬ 
trialized  States  such  as  Illinois  or  even 
Iowa — have  scant  opportunities  to  eke  out 
farm  income  with  factory  Jobs.  Omaha  does 


claim  15  new  factories  since  the  war — the 
biggest,  a  4,200-worker  Western  Electric 
plant — but  that’s  only  one  a  year  and 
Omaha  is  remote  from  most  of  the  State. 

Omaha  and  the  nearby  State  capital,  Lin¬ 
coln,  are  the  only  really  bright  spots  in  the 
State,  with  government  and  university  pay¬ 
rolls  to  fatten  out  their  scattering  of  fac¬ 
tories.  Their  retail  stores  attract  hinterland 
customers. 

What’s  more,  Omaha  and  Lincoln  have 
gained  from  the  defense  switch  to  missiles 
from  aircraft,  which  has  brought  so  much 
woe  elsewhere.  Omaha  is  headquarters  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command — with  9,100  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  1,200  civilians;  and  a  $15- 
million  Atlas  missile  base  is  being  built. 
This  spring,  contracts  are  expected  to  be  let 
for  a  $36-million  Atlas  base  at  Lincoln. 


Address  by  Hon.  Vance  Hartke,  of 

Indiana,  at  Dedication  of  Temple  Adath 

Israel,  Evansville,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  from  time  to  time  are  called  upon 
to  speak  before  various  civic,  business, 
and  religious  groups.  This  is  a  privilege 
of  our  public  office,  and  one  which  we 
accept  with  pleasure  and  pride.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  ,  when  he  spoke  at  the  dedication 
of  Temple  Adath  Israel  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  last  January  10. 

In  his  talk.  Senator  Hartke  used  as 
his  theme,  “Only  in  America.”  It  is  most 
inspirational  and,  I  feel  certain,  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Hartke  of  Indiana  before  Temple  Adath 
Israel  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Dedication  Speech,  Temple  Adath  Israel, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

When  I  thought  about  coming  home  to¬ 
day  to  help  dedicate  this  Jewish  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  I  thought  it  could  all  best  be  summed 
up  with  the  title  of  the  best  seller  by 
Harry  Golden.  Of  course,  you  know  the 
title  well — “Only  in  America”.  I  am  told 
this  was  a  favorite  expression  among  the 
Jewish  people  who  had  not  been  long  in 
this  blessed  land,  having  arrived  shortly  be¬ 
fore  from  countries  ravaged  by  starvation, 
privation  and  pogroms. 

The  comment,  “only  in  America”  was  used 
to  describe  the  thousands  of  phenomena 
which  these  immigrants  found  chiefly  free¬ 
dom.  Today  it  is  apropos  once  more. 

You  seen  before  you  something  which 
could  indeed  happen  only  in  America.  I 
stand  before  you  as  the  cantor  does  on  the 
Jewish  High  Holy  days  when  he  says,  “Be¬ 
hold  here  am  I,  in  deep  humility." 

I  came  from  a  small  coal-mining  town. 
My  parents  were  of  very  modest  means.  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  hard  work  'at  an 
early  age.  But  I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  col- 
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lege,  and  then  law  school.  You  folks  helped 
make  me  mayor  at  36  and  U.S.  Senator  at  39. 
Only  in  America  could  this  happen. 

Only  in  America  could  a  poor  boy  from 
a  Lutheran  family  find  college  training  first 
in  a  Methodist  institution  and  then  in  a 
State  institution  and  then  be  invited  to 
help  dedicate  a  Jewish  temple.  Only  in 
America  could  a  Jewish  congregation  buy 
its  temple  location  from  the  Catholic 
Church  which  obtained  it  originally  from 
the  State.  Only  in  America  could  we  look 
in  one  direction  and  see  three  great  Catholic 
institutions  as  neighbors  and  then  look  in 
the  other  direction  and  see  two  Protestant 
institutions  as  neighbors — all  while  we  dedi¬ 
cate  a  Jewish  institution. 

The  words  of  the  Psalmist  are  appropri¬ 
ate:  “Then  said  they  among  the  nations: 
‘The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  with 
these.’  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
with  us;  We  are  rejoiced.” 

Only  in  America  do  we  see  full  flowering 
of  the  kind  of  life  in  keeping  with  the 
Mosaic  Code  of  laws  and  of  justice.  Only 
here  do  we  have  the  kind  of  daily  lives  and 
the  kind  of  government  that  is  in  keeping 
with  not  only  this  code,  but  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  And  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

In  deed,  the  Judeo-Christian  concept  of 
religion  and  the  American  concept  of  gov¬ 
ernment  carry  similar  goals  and  similar 
roads  to  these  goals.  The  Goverment  makes 
and  carries  out  laws  based  to  a  great  degree 
on  the  laws  of  Moses.  But  government  of 
the  kind  we  know  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  more  than  laws.  It  is  a  way  of 
life. 

So  religion  is  more  than  ritual,  more  than 
buildings,  more  than  rules  and  regulations. 
Religion,  too,  is  a  way  of  life. 

True  religion  teaches  living  with  dignity, 
righteousness  and  charity,  fostering  justice, 
peace,  and  brotherhood.  This  is  God’s  way, 
we  are  taught. 

Our  kind  of  government  could  not  exist 
without  the  same  principles.  This  is  what 
gives  it  morality  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The 
principles  of  equality  of  opportunity,  human 
dignity,  God-given  rights  are  embodied  in  the 
earliest  documents  of  this  Republic.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  every  great  leader  of 
this  Nation  has  reaffirmed  faith  in  God  in 
almost  every  lasting  address. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  sessions  of  city 
council,  the  State  legislature,  or  Congress 
knows  that  each  is  opened  with  a  prayer. 
Every  official  in  our  land  swears  by  his  God 
that  he  will  faithfully  carry  out  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  accord  with  the  Constitution. 
Everywhere  you  go  in  this  land  you  find  that 
the  country  and  all  its  divisions  are  rooted 
in  belief  in  God. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  joy  and  strength 
to  find  a  capable  and  understanding  Chaplain 
in  the  Senate.  It  has  been  inspirational  for 
me  to  meet  on  Wednesdays  with  other  Sen¬ 
ators  for  breakfast  and  Christian  meditation 
and  discussion. 

Yet,  a  country  so  grounded  and  whose 
leaders  are  so  grounded  in  religion  has  no 
official  religion.  Only  in  America  and  few 
other  lands  is  there  full  recognition  of  God 
and  His  word  without  an  official  religion. 
Here  in  America  we  take  full  and  official  and 
legal  cognizance  that  every  man  is  free  to 
worship  as  he  sees  fit. 

As  I  see  it,  part  of  the  greatness  of  Amer¬ 
ica  stems  from  our  collective  belief — our 
nondenominational  belief  in  God — and  our 
dedication  to  protection  of  separate  beliefs. 
The  men  who  forged  this  unique  concept  of 
government  have  lighted  the  way  along 
which  the  country  has  traveled,  is  traveling, 
and  will  travel. 

Prom  them  we  draw  inspiration  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  this  is  the  true  role  of  history — 
to  provide  guidance  and  an  example.  James 
Madison,  sometimes  called  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  said  that  “to  suppose  that  any 


form  of  government  will  secure  liberty  or 
happiness  without  any  virtue  in  the  people  is 
a  chimerical  idea.”  Chimerical  is  his  word. 
It  means  unreal  or  imaginary. 

George  Washington  said  it  Is  not  realistic 
to  believe  that  good  government  is  possible 
without  people  whose  thoughts  are  rooted  in 
morality  and  decency.  He  said:  "Virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.” 

Of  course,  we  do  not  always  live  up  to  our 
ideals.  But,  so  long  as  citizens  are  well 
trained  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
government,  those  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
Code,  wrongs  will  inevitably  be  righted. 

This  is  the  true  purpose  of  the  edifice  we 
dedicate  here  today.  It  is  to  carry  on  that 
unbroken  chain  of  Judaism  and  its  teachings 
which  started  with  Father  Abraham  and  has 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  and 
which  includes  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  to 
teach  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Judeo-Christian 
belief — brotherhood,  justice.  It  is  to  teach 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  other  moral 
codes  of  religion  upon  which  man  has  not 
been  able  to  improve  in  many  hundreds  of 
years  of  trying. 

So  long  as  Temple  Adath  Israel  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  and  thousands  of  churches  and 
synagogues  like  it  throughout  this  land  can 
teach  the  ancient  truths  and  beliefs  and 
morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  prophets,  rabbis, 
teachers,  and  disciples,  the  system  we  cher¬ 
ish  in  this  country  will  live. 

This  is  more  than  a  house  of  worship.  It 
is,  as  the  synagogues  have  also  long  been 
known — a  house  of  teachings,  a  meeting 
house,  a  house  of  God.  The  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  of  strong  family  ties  is  legendary.  With¬ 
out  it  how  could  a  religion  and  a  people  have 
survived  so  much  for  so  long?  It  is  a  bed¬ 
rock  upon  which  sturdy  foundations  have 
been  built. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  to  the  thinking  man 
that  this  temple  of  a  modest  congregation 
in  a  medium-sized  city  contains  not  only  a 
beautiful  sanctuary  combining  the  tradi¬ 
tional  with  the  modern,  but  also  many  fine 
classrooms,  a  youth  recreation  center,  an 
auditorium-gym  combination.  You  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  on  the  traditions  of  learning 
which  has  become  synonymous  with  the 
Jewish  people. 

Citizens  so  educated  not  only  pass  on  to 
future  generations  the  great  traditions  and 
knowledge  of  a  great  people,  they  are  also 
essential  to  continuing  this  great  country 
of  ours.  Without  citizens  of  the  future 
trained  in  the  teachings  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  basic 
morality,  there  is  no  future  for  this  country. 

Jefferson' once  wrote:  “I  know  of  no  safe 
depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  society 
but  the  people  themselves.  And,  if  we  think 
them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise 
their  control  with  wholesome  discretion,  the 
remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them,  but 
to  inform  their  discretion  by  education.” 

Madison  put  it  this  way:  '  Knowledge  will 
forever  govern  ignorance.” 

In  our  way  of  doing  things,  religious 
knowledge — to  know  God,  to  understand 
Him,  to  fear  Him  as  a  son  fears  his  father, 
to  walk  in  His  ways — is  important  knowledge 
because  it  gives  meaning  and  depth,  because 
it  provides  the  morality  the  Nation  needs  to 
exist  in  its  tradition. 

Knowledge  such  as  is  taught  in  this  build¬ 
ing  is  truly  the  only  hope  we  have  of  govern¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  American  way.  It  must 
govern  the  ignorance  of  godlessness  and 
immorality.  Therefore,  it  must  be  taught. 

Thus,  this  temple  is  not  alone  the  symbol 
of  a  religion.  It  is  not  alone  the  symbol  of 
a  community  wherein  Catholio,  Protestant, 
and  Jew  are  neighbors  and  like  it.  It  is  a 
fountainhead  of  knowledge  and  morality  of 
the  kind  which  has  sustained  not  only  the 
Jewish  people,  but  the  Judeo-Christian  way 
and,  indeed,  the  American  way. 


Milk  Price  War  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  C.  Scott  Daniel, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Independent  Dairies  Association,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Dairy  Record 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  was  printed 
in  that  organ  of  the  dairy  industry  in  its 
February  3, 1960,  edition,  as  follows: 

Explains  NIDA  Position 
Editor,  Dairy  Record: 

We  note  in  your  January  27  is§ue  a  story 
under  the  heading  “Indianapolis  Milk  Pric¬ 
ing  Probe,”  and  feel  that  you  are  entitled  to 
further  information  in  connection  with  that 
matter.  The  independent  dairymen  in  In- 
diapolis  and  the  surrounding  area  appealed 
to  their  Congressman  and  NIDA  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  a  price  war  which 
was  in  progress  in  the  Indianapolis  area.  Mr. 
Brooks  Robertson,  chief  investigator  for  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  was  present 
along  with  Congressman  Randall  S.  Harmon 
and  myself.  This  was  not  a  public  hearing, 
but  only  a  preliminary  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  Federal  laws  were 
being  violated. 

Members  of  the  local  press  appeared  at  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
the  meeting  was  not  a  public  hearing,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  independent  dairymen  who 
had  called  the  meeting.  I  made  no  reference 
to  personal  security,  but  I  did  say  that  the 
small  dairymen  present  did  not  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  in  public,  because  of  their 
fear  of  reprisals  by  financially  powerful  con¬ 
cerns.  From  my  experience  in  similar  sit¬ 
uations  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation,  I  felt 
that  their  position  was  a  proper  one  and  so 
informed  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
telling  them  that  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  them  after  the  meeting. 
Having  been  a  trial  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Government  for  many  years,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  time  that  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  this  type  was  made  in  public.  On  the 
question  of  reprisals  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  statement  made  by  Representative  Byron 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  17,  1959. 

With  regard  to  the  price  war  in  Indiana, 
we  found  that  milk  was  being  advertised  and 
sold  for  as  low  as  39  cents  per  gallon,  and 
were  informed  that  the  price  paid  by  the 
processor  to  the  producer  for  a  quart  of  milk 
was  10.6  cents.  Thus,  milk  costing  the  pro- 
-cessor  42.4  cents  per  gallon  was  being  sold  at 
39  cents  per  gallon.  In  our  judgment  this 
is  a  clear  violation  of  antitrust  law.  Such 
sales  below  cost,  if  permitted  to  continue,  in 
our  judgment,  would  certainly  tend  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  businesses  of  the  independent 
dairymen,  who  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
localized  areas  in  which  they  operate  for  their 
trade.  We  think  it  follows  that,  if  the  local 
dairy  concerns  are  forced  out  of  business,  the 
farmer-producers  would  be  seriously  Injured, 
for  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  large 
chains,  both  grocery  and  dairy,  to  bring  in 
milk  from  distant  markets.  Further,  if  the 
local  dairymen  are  forced  out  of  the  market 
and  the  dairy  industry  is  monopolized,  the 
consumers  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  monopolists.  In  view  of  the  testimony 
that  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
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exorbitant  profits  charged  where  drug  con¬ 
cerns  have  monopolies,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  consumers  of  Indiana,  or  any  other  State 
of  the  Union,  do  not  want  the  industry  which 
produces  and  distributes  the  most  important 
of  food  items  to  become  monopolized. 

Small  business  is  the  backbone  of  our  free 
and  competitive  enterprise  system,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  small  busi¬ 
nessmen  remain  in  the  marketplace  in  the 
dairy  industry.  The  small  dairymen  in 
Indiana,  I  am  sure,  only  ask  that  competi¬ 
tion  be  fair — based  on  service,  efficiency,  and 
quality  of  product.  They  do  not  ask  any 
special  favors,  nor  do  they  seek  exorbitant 
prices — only  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  sell.  No  small-business  con¬ 
cern  can  continue  to  operate  if  it  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  its  products  at  prices  which 
are  below  cost.  If  the  practices  which  were 
brought  to  our  attention  in  Indianapolis  are 
violative  of  Federal  laws,  and  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  they  are,  appropriate  action  should 
be  brought  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  them  to  a  halt. 

D.  C.  Daniel, 

Executive  Vice  President,  National  Inde¬ 
pendent  Dairies  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton. 


The  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  to  raise  or  not  to  raise  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  Government  bonds  has 
been  before  this  body  for  some  months, 
and  is  of  surpassing  importance  to  our 
economy. 

Former  Congressman  Howard  Buffett, 
of  Nebraska,  has  stated  the  case  plainly 
and  concisely,  in  Human  Events,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  to  read  this  arti¬ 
cle. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  document  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Human  Events,  Dec.  30,  1959] 
The  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy 
(By  the  Honorable  Howard  Buffett,  trustee 

for  the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac¬ 
tion;  former  Republican  Congressman, 

State  of  Nebraska) 

The  scrimmage  between  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  democratic  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  over  interest  rates  on  Government 
bonds  last  session  focused  temporary  atten¬ 
tion  on  U.S.  savings  bonds.  The  Democrats, 
smarting  with  resentment  over  many  de¬ 
feats,  used  the  request  for  higher  bond  inter¬ 
est  rates  as  a  scapegoat  for^  their  general 
frustration.  But  they  finally  relented  on 
savings  bonds  only,  and  gave  congressional 
approval  to  a  raise  in  that  rate  to  4  y4  percent 
from  the  previous  3.26  top.  The  Treasury 
promptly  boosted  the  savings  bond  interest 
to  3.75  percent,  retroactive  to  June  1,  1959. 

Despite  furious  verbal  exchanges,  both 
sides  generally  avoided  any  talk  or  action 
that  would  bring  into  public  view  the  in¬ 
vestment  record  of  savings  bonds.  That 
subject  was  strictly  taboo. 


Savings  bonds  were  first  cffcrcd  in  1C35. 
From  the  beginning  the  Treasury  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  in  glorifying  the  merits  of  these 
securities.  In  the  early  years  the  claim  was 
made  that  “U.S.  savings  bonds  are  the  safest 
investment  in  the  world  today.” 

While  current  advertising  often  takes  a 
less  superlative  tone,  even  now  the  Treasury 
could  hardly  be  accused  of  moderation  in  its 
sales  promotion.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  methods  used  have  brought 
impressive  results.  An  estimated  40  million 
Americans,  mainly  of  the  small  income 
group,  are  the  owners  of  over  $40  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

The  bond  sales  record  of  the  Treasury 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  investment 
record  to  the  bondholders.  Technically, 
savings  bonds  have  been  absolutely  “safe,” 
just  as  the  advertising  claimed.  Every  in¬ 
vestor  in  them  has  gotten  his  dollars  back 
on  demand  plus  interest  from  zero  to  3.26 
percent,  depending  on  how  long  he  held 
the  bonds. 

But  this  repayment  performance  tells  only 
part  of  the  story.  For  it  is  shocking,  yet 
true,  that  since  1939  no  large  group  of  Amer¬ 
icans  has  been  hurt  worse  financially  than 
that  which  placed  its  nest  egg  in  savings 
bonds. 

Depending  on  the  date  the  bonds  were 
bought,  up  to  50  percent  or  even  more  of 
the  funds  these  bondholders  loaned  to  their 
Government  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
rotting  of  the  dollar.  The  total  loss  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  has  been  well  over  $21  billion,  a  gigantic 
sum  even  in  these  days  of  colossal  spending. 

During  this  same  period,  of  course,  all 
holders  of  fixed  dollar  obligations  suffered 
similar  losses.  Without  minimizing  then- 
losses,  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  examine 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
specific  disaster  to  those  who  had  directly 
entrusted  the  Government  with  their 
savings. 

Fair  play,  to  this  special  category  of  40 
million  thrifty  citizens,  has  been  entirely 
within  the  control  of  successive  Administra¬ 
tions  and  Congresses.  It  is  the  Government 
that  created  the  inflation  that  has  raised  the 
cost  of  living  100  percent  since  1939.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  is  the  Government  that  fixes  the 
dollar  income  of  the  various  groups  paid 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

So  it  is  instructive  to  learn  how  Congress 
has  treated  not  only  savings  bondholders, 
but  also  several  other  groups  whose  income 
is  determined  by  the  lawmakers.  Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not 
savings  bondholders  have  been  treated  fairly. 

For  this  purpose  four  groupings,  each  of 
which  depends  directly  on  Congress  for  in¬ 
come  increases  to  offset  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  have  been  selected.  The  list  is  short, 
but  representative. 

1.  U.S.  Congress  (Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives)  :  For  each 
$100  paid  a  member  of  Congress  in  1940,  he 
or  she  now  receives  $225,  partly  tax-free.  In 
addition,  fringe  benefits  have  been  boosted. 
Thus  his  income  has  been  increased  up¬ 
ward  of  125  percent. 

2.  Federal  Civil  Service  employees:  For 
each  $100  of  salary  an  average  median  grade 
of  civil  service  employee  received  in  1944 
(earlier  figures  not  readily  available),  an 
employee  having  comparable  stature  today 
receives  $249.  His  income  has  been  in¬ 
creased  149  percent. 

3.  Social  security  recipients :  For  each  $100 
that  a  retired  single  worker  received  in  1940 
from  the  social  security  system,  he  may 
now  receive  $211.  This  is  an  increase  of  111 
percent.  Moreover,  this  income  is  Federal 
tax-free,  in  contrast  with  savings  bond  in¬ 
come,  which  is  fully  taxable  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  law. 

4.  ADC  beneficiaries:  This  grouping  con¬ 
sists  of  families  receiving  payments  under 


the  aid-to-dependent-children  legislation. 
Using  national  average  figures,  for  each  $100 
paid  to  an  ADC  family  in  1942,  a  similar 
family  in  1959  may  receive  $296  in  Govern¬ 
mental  payments.  This  is  an  increase  of  196 
perdent.  (Note:  The  1942  payment  formula 
was  different,  so  an  exact  comparison  is 
impossible.  The  figures  used  here,  and  on 
the  other  groups,  are  calculated  to  achieve  a 
fair  comparison,  and  are  based  on  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Refer¬ 
ence  Department.  Also,  some  payments  vary 
according  to  correlative  legislation  and  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  various  States.) 

5.  U.S.  savings  bondholders:  For  each  $100 
of  interest  paid  or  accrued  in  1942,  the 
amount  paid  or  accrued  (before  the  recent 
boost)  had  been  raised  by  Congress  to  $130. 
The  percentage  increase  to  the  savings  bond¬ 
holders’  income  was  thus  30  percent  between 
1939  and  1959.  (All  savings  bonds  had  to 
be  held  to  maturity  to  get  the  interest  rates 
used  in  thisv comparison.) 

In  tabulating  the  foregoing  comparison, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  fair 
and  complete  picture.  Like  all  statistics, 
these  can  easily  be  distorted  to  present  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  the  overall  situation  they  re¬ 
veal  is  clear.  In  the  first  place,  they  show 
that  successive  administrations  and  Con¬ 
gresses  have  been  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Second,  they  show 
that  the  Government  has  taken  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  to  protect  and  preserve  liv¬ 
ing  standards  for  various  other  groups  whose 
income  comes  direct  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  boost  in  income  for  the  other  groups 
listed  ran  from  111  percent  to  196  percent, 
compared  with  a  30  percent  increase  for 
bondholders — and  even  that  much  only  if 
the  bondholder  held  his  savings  bonds  to 
their  stated  maturity. 

Are  savings  bondholders  a  class  of  second- 
rate  citizens,  entitled  to  less  consideration 
than  the  other  groupings  mentioned?  If  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  exists,  it 
could  explain  the  harsh  discrimination  of 
which  these  Americans  have  been  the  victims. 

However,  a  careful  examination  of  charac¬ 
teristics  common  to  mos't  savings  bondhold¬ 
ers  discloses  no  qualities  that  could  possibly 
justify  such  unequal  treatment. 

Indeed,  savings  bondholders  would  seem  to 
be  just  the  opposite  of  a  second-rate  group. 
This  is  made  clear  when  the  following  at¬ 
tributes,  common  to  most  of  them,  are  con¬ 
sidered  : 

They  have  by  voluntary  act  shown  a  su¬ 
perior  degree  of  trust  in  the  Government. 

They  have  been  the  most  responsive  to 
patriotic  appeals  by  Government  for  finan¬ 
cial  support. 

Despite  low  incomes,  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  stamina  to  forgo  comforts  now 
in  order  to  be  self-supporting  in  their  de¬ 
clining  years. 

They  possess  the  industry  and  self-re¬ 
straint  to  have  achieved  frugality  in  their 
personal  finances. 

Is  there  any  item  in  this  list  of  qualities 
that  justifies  a  Federal  policy  of  spoliation 
of  these  thrifty  and  patriotic  people?  If  so, 
it  would  be  revealing  to  hear  it  explained. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  most  of 
these  bondholders  which,  while  not  a  plus 
item,  certainly  does  them  no  discredit.  It 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are,  as 
reported  by  the  Treasury,  in  the  low  income 
group.  This  means  that  they  can  least  af¬ 
ford  to  lose.  Yet  so  far  the  Government  has 
caused  them  to  be  among  those  who  have 
lost  the  most  from  inflation. 

It  would  be  sobering  to  conclude  that 
these  better  citizens  have  experienced  unfair 
treatment  simply  because  thy  wre  not  organ- 
izd  into  a  pressure  group. 

But,  despite  the  proven  cruel  injustice 
suffered  by  savings  bondholders,  it  is  not 
now  proposed  that  Government  put  escalator 
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clauses  or  cost-of-living  bonuses  on  these 
bonds.  Such  a  course  would  seem  to  have 
much  equity  in  it,  but  it  does  not  strike  at 
the  cause  of  the  injustice.  Such  practices 
are  frequent  in  the  final  stages  of  a  runious 
inflation,  and  the  protection  they  provide  is 
largely  illusory. 

While  no  action  can  be  expected  that  will 
temper  the  loss  already  suffered,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  put  into  effect  interest  rates 
on  outstanding  bonds  in  line  with  current 
money  rates.  This  would  mean  considerably 
higher  payments  than  the  boost  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  just  announced  by  the  Treasury. 

The  only  real  hope  for  savings  bondholders 
is  the  reestablishment  of  a  sound  dollar. 
Tragically  for  America,  that  goal  seems  as  far 
distant  as  ever,  despite  the  belated  ana  mod¬ 
est  efforts  made  in  that  direction  this  year  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

In  the  background  there  is  a  political 
aspect  of  this  problem  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  integrity  of  our  electoral 
system  ultimately  depends  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  economic  independence  by  the  small 
and  middle  income  citizens.  Unless  this 
grouping  can  exist  without  Government  sub¬ 
sidies,  the  term  “free  elections”  can  and  will 
become  a  mockery.  The  savings  bonds  epi¬ 
sode  is  the  most  devastating  blow  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  electorate  has  ever  been  dealt. 

Despite  the  obvious  disaster  of  this  sit¬ 
uation,  there  is  a  lesson  of  transcendent  val¬ 
ue  that  can  be  gained  from  it. 

Indeed  the  terrible  loss  suffered  could  be 
worth  its  cost  if  our  people  would  learn  from 
this  episode  that  Government  is  not  be¬ 
nevolent,  is  not  humanitarian,  is  not  filled 
with  compassion  for  low  income  people. 

If  the  delusion  that  Government  ever  truly 
embraces  such  noble  attributes  could  be  re¬ 
vealed  for  the  mirage  that  it  is,  then  this  sad 
chapter  in  governmental  finance  could  pave 
the  way  for  a  recovery  of  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  perils  of  the  State. 

.The  story  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  should 
teach  us  that  most  political  talk  professing 
deep  concern  for  the  little  people  is  nothing 
more  than  oratory  designed  to  catch  votes. 

The  learning  of  that  lesson  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications  could  bring  about  a  revitalized 
America— equal  to  the  challenges  of  the 
modern  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  I  am  placing  in  the 
hopper  today  a  report  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  this  committee  during  the 
year  1959. 

During  the  course  of  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  as  the  report  points  out,  it  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
threat  to  our  security  from  international 
communism  is  growing  each  day.  It  is 
urgent  that  each  Member  of  Congress  be¬ 
come  aware  and  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  and 
I  heartily  recommend  the  committee’s 
annual  report  as  background  material 
for  study. 


The  Racial  Problem  Is  Not  a  Southern 
Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  racial  problem  is  not  a  Southern 
problem.  In  many  urban  centers  of  the 
country  the  friction  and  tension  is  un¬ 
believable  when  compared  with  our 
Southern  communities,  where  the  two 
race  have  existed  in  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation  throughout  the  years. 

One  crucial  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  local  colored  leaders. 

A  significant  editorial  discussing  a 
problem  which  should  be  of  concern  to 
every  American,  white  or  colored, 
Southern  or  Northern,  was  published  on 
January  29,  1960,  in  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  an  excellent  and  forward- 
looking  newspaper  in  my  home  State. 
It  is  short,  but  very  timely.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negroes  Lose  as  Leaders  Desert  Their  Race 

About  a  year  ago  this  column  emphasized 
that  it  has  become  increasingly  important 
for  capable  Negro  leaders  to  stick  with  their 
own  people  and  help  guide  them  toward 
higher  education  and  moral  standards  rather 
than  deserting  their  race  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  mix  with  whites. 

At  that  time  we  received  several  letters 
questioning  our  viewpoint  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  it  is  only  just  and  proper 
that  the  more  capable  Negroes  should  break 
away  from  their  old  neighbors  and  try  to  win 
a  place  among  whites. 

Months  have  gone  by,  however,  and  at  last 
evidence  is  beginning  to  appear  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  our  view  may,  after  ail,  have  been 
basically  correct. 

For  around  the  country  informed  Negroes 
are  beginning  to  see  what  the  loss  of  poten¬ 
tial  leaders  is  doing  to  their  race. 

And  they  suspect  that  there  is  more  than 
a  little  hyprocrisy  involved  in  the  effort  of 
many  above-average  Negroes  to  get  away 
from  their  old  friends  to  make  new  associa¬ 
tions  among  whites. 

How  strong  this  feeling  among  thoughtful 
Negroes  has  become  is  indicated  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Chicago  Defender,  one  of  the 
Nation’s  more  widely  read  Negro  newspapers. 

Said  that  paper  regarding  the  eagerness 
of  the  more  capable,  better  educated 
Negroes  to  get  away  from  their  old  associates 
at  the  first  posible  opportunity: 

“Most  of  our  so-called  Negro  leaders  have 
integrated  and  then  slammed  the  door  behind 
them,  leaving  us  outside. 

“Such  so-called  leaders  abandon  their  own 
people  in  order  to  protect  their  investment 
in  their  education  and  in  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  social  standing.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Negro  professional 
people  held  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  need  for 
lifting  the  standards  of  their  peo'ple,  one 
colored'  social  worker  commented  that 
Negroes  are  now  having  to  depend  on  whites 
for  leadership  in  nearly  every  field  of 
progress. 

Then  she  added  significantly:  “There  Is  a 
difference  between  Negro  leaders  and  leaders 
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of  Negroes.  The  former  are  inclined  to  inte¬ 
grate  and  seek  their  progress  among  whites, 
while  leaving  Negroes  to  get  along  as  best 
they  can. 

“Actually,  among  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Negro  leaders  in  Chicago,  there  is  a 
notable  desire  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  being  considered  leaders  of  the  Negro 
people.” 

In  other  words,  they  want  to  do  their 
leading  among  whites,  not  among  those  of 
their  own  race  who  need  them  most. 

As  a  result  of  this  desertion  of  their  race 
by  intelligent,  educated,  capable  Negroes, 
colored  people  in  cities  like  Chicago  are  being 
left  virtually  leaderless. 

And  without  Negro  leaders  who  could  guide 
them  to  higher  standards,  they  are  slipping 
backward  into  a  way  of  life  far  worse  than 
they  knew  in  the  communities  from  which 
they  came. 

One  of  the  latest  reports  of  the  Chicago 
crime  rate  in  various  major  categories  run¬ 
ning  from  5  to  72  times  as  great  among  Negro 
residents  as  among  whites. 

And  there  is  little  likelihood  of  improve¬ 
ment  until  the  city’s  Negro  leaders  begin  to 
remain  among  their  old  friends  and  help  im¬ 
prove  their  standards  rather  than  moving 
out  to  mix  with  whites  the  moment  they 
complete  their  education. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  major  reasons 
Negroes  in  this  area  are  making  real  prog¬ 
ress  in  many  of  the  most  important  realms 
of  human  development  while  every  big  city 
is  developing  its  own  version  of  a  crime 
jungle  is  the  fact  that  here  many  of  our  most 
capable  Negroes  return  home  to  serve  their 
own  people  as  teachers,  as  Scout  leaders,  in 
farm  improvement,  etc.,  rather  than  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  possible  chance  to  get 
away  from  their  old  associates. 

And  any  community  which  thus  encour¬ 
ages  the  return  of  its  more  capable  Negro 
leaders  to  guide  their  people  to  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  work,  education,  and  morality  will, 
we  believe,  develop  better  relations  between 
the  races  and  build  a  higher  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  white  and  colored  alike  than  the 
community  where  the  chief  goal  of  capable 
Negroes  is  to  get  as  far  away  as  they  can 
from  the  less-eduoated  colored  people  around 
them. 


The  National  Flower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  each  State  recently  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  commercial  firm,  Florists 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association,  Inc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  selection  of 
the  national  flower. 

The  results  of  the  poll  in  Mississippi 
showed  that  the  rose  was  preferred  by 
a  majority  of  those  voting.  Placing  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  total  State  vote  was  the 
beautiful  magnolia,  my  State’s  official 
flower.  This  result  might  have  come 
about  since  Mississippi  is  referred  to  as 
“the  Magnolia  State.” 

However,  Mississippi,  the  land  of  hos¬ 
pitality  and  charm,  has  bounteous 
wealth  of  other  flowers  which  contribute 
to  the  pleasure  of  living  there,  one  of 
which  is  the  camellia,  or  japonica,  which 
flourishes  particularly  well  in  the  district 
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I  represent.  An  editorial  in  the  Laurel 
Leader-Call  of  January  26,  entitled  “Our 
National  Flower,”  predicts  the  spread  of 
the  camellia  about  our  Nation.  The  edi¬ 
torial  follows : 

Our  National  Flower 

Congress  has  the  immediate  job  of  picking 
our  national  flower.  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  have  just  received  the  result  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  poll  by  the  Florists’  Telegraph  De¬ 
livery  Association  which  shows  the  rose  to  be 
the  favorite. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rose  turned  out  to 
be^a  2  to  1  favorite  over  its  closest  competi¬ 
tor,  the  carnation. 

Mississippi  went  along  with  47  other  States 
in  selecting  the  rose.  Colorado  and  Hawaii 
placed  the  carnation  first. 

The  runners-up  were,  in  order,  the  chrys¬ 
anthemum,  lily-of-the-valley,  orchid,  tulip, 
gladiolus,  camellia,  black-eyed  Susan,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel,  geranium,  magnolia,  goldenrod, 
rhododendron,  daffodil,  peony,  shasta  daisy, 
grass,  com  tassel,  marigold,  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  others. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  the  rose  won.  It  can 
be  grown  well  practically  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  It’s  easily  identified  and  easy 
to  cultivate. 

Years  ago  roses  came  in  four  basic  colors — 
red,  white,  yellow,  and  pink.  Now  they  come 
in  all  sorts  of  colors,  even  purple  and  orange. 

The  garden  writers  of  America  have  just 
been  polled  by  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  to  determine  the  best  roses  in¬ 
troduced  within  the  past  15  years. 

The  roses  voted  best,  were  in  order.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Tiffany,  Kordes  Perfecta.  Spartan, 
Montezuma,  Ivory  Fashion,  Circus,  White 
Knight,  Pink  Peace,  Jiminy  Cricket,  and 
Angel  Wings.  The  first  two  are  pink — the 
Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  clear  pink  grandi- 
flora  and  the  Tiffany  an  orchid  pink  hybrid 
tea. 

While  the  rose  will  probably  continue  to  be 
the  ruling  favorite  for  many  years  due  to 
the  ability  to  grow  it  practically  anywhere, 
the  camellia  is  certain  to  increase  swiftly  in 
popularity.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  currently  stands  eighth  in  popularity 
and  is  gaining  daily.  Camellia  fanciers  have 
grown  by  the  thousands  since  World  War  II. 
The  proper  climate  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
camellia  culture  and  and  this  is  why  there 
are  so  many  camellia  clubs  in  the  South  and 
in  California.  But  new  and  more  hardy 
varieties  of  camellias  are  being  developed 
daily  and  this  means  that  camellia  culture 
is  extending  further  northward.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  have  also  taught  us  recently  how  to 
cultivate  camellias  so  they  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  metropolitan  apartments, 
something  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  with  the 
rose. 

Yet  the  rose  is  now  so  widely  spread  it  is 
unlikely  the  camellia  will  topple  it  from  its 
place  of  honor  for  years  to  come. 

So  it  now  looks  like  we’ll  have  the  rose  as 
our  national  flower. 


How  American  Business  Can  Recapture 
Its  Pioneering  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad¬ 


dress  by  Louis  E.  Wolfson,  a  leading 
American  industrialist  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott 
Corp.,  which  was  delivered  before  the 
Executives’  Club  of  Chicago,  October  16, 
1959. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  industry  and  labor  alike.  Mr. 
Wolfson  sets  forth  in  clear  terms  the 
challenge  facing  our  country.  He 
points  out  the  necessity  of  surpassing 
the  Soviet  challenge.  He  recites  some 
of  the  excellent  programs  of  several 
American  industries  to  train  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  future  leadership.  He  points  out 
what  American  industry  and  labor  can 
do  and  expresses  confidence  that  the 
challenge  will  be  met  with  new  vitality 
and  American  enterprise. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  address  will  make  ap¬ 
proximately  3 14  pages  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$263.25. 

Notwithstanding  this  cost,  I  ask  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  American  Business  Can  Recapture  Its 
Pioneering  Spirit 
(By  Louis  E.  Wolfson) 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  a  subject  of 
concern  to  me  and  every  American  business¬ 
man  interested  in  our  country's  welfare: 
How  can  American  business  recapture  its 
pioneering  spirit,  end  the  threat  of  con¬ 
formity  and  meet  the  challenge  it  faces? 

The  hard  fact  is  that  American  business 
leadership  no  longer  emphasizes  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit  which  helped  build  this  Nation. 
At  the  same  time,  much  as  we  hate  to  admit 
it,  Soviet  Russia  has  embraced  pioneering 
and  it  is  making  her  powerful.  We  have  now 
had  time  to  appraise  Soviet  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  visit.  You  may  recall  how  often  he 
reminded  us  his  nation  was  first  to  hit  the 
moon  and  first  in  -other  pioneering  achieve¬ 
ments.  Russia’s  moon-shot  was  dramatic, 
but  behind  it,  there  is  the  story  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  contest  even  more  basic  to  this  na¬ 
tion’s  future. 

The  head  of  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Allen  Dulles,  last. spring  pointed  out 
that  Russia  grew  in  30  years  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  backward  position  into  the  second 
largest  industrialized  nation  in  the  world. 
She  has  made  this  spectacular  advance  be¬ 
cause  her  people  want  to  tread  new  paths, 
are  eager  to  innovate  and  to  progress. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  perils  implicit  in 
the  growing  strength  of  the  nation  opposed 
to  our  concepts,  we  Americans  must  ensure 
that  the  pioneering  spirit  is  recaptured  in 
every  phase  of  our  national  life.  This  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  our  business  structure, 
for  it  is  basic  to  our  national  well-being. 

How  can  we  bring  this  about? 

THERE  ARE  PRACTICAL  WAYS 

Most  people,  businessmen  included,  think 
of  pioneering  as  serving  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  in  a  narrow  way.  For  them,  all  roads 
to  new  frontiers  now  lie  only  through  science 
and  technology. 

In  newspapers  the  country  over,  you  will 
find  corporate  advertisements  pleading  for 
scientists  and  engineers  with  creative,  pio¬ 
neering  ability.  They  promise  such  men 
every  opportunity  to  develop  their  own  ideas: 
offer  them  every  corporate  resource.  They 
emphasize  exploration  and  opening  of  new 
fields  of  science,  even  at  the  cost  of  short¬ 
term  failures  along  the  way. 


As  do  all  Americans,  I  applaud  this  en¬ 
couragement  to  scientific  progress.  We  must 
give  science  even  greater  emphasis  than  it 
is  now  receiving  if  America  and  the  free 
world  are  to  survive  the  Soviet  threat. 
Leaders  in  science  who  bemoan  the  lack  of 
creativity  in  their  field  and  stress  the  need 
for  increasing  the  number  of  creative  scien¬ 
tists  deserve  our  interest  and  backing. 

But  science  alone  cannot  solve  all  our 
problems.  We  must  equally  encourage  the 
same  spirit  of  pioneering  and  venture 
throughout  our  business  structure.  It  is 
ironic  that  while  business  admires  and 
pleads  for  creativity  and  pioneering  in  sci¬ 
ence,  it  increasingly  discourages  these  same 
qualities  in  other  areas. 

In  too  many  firms,  business  discourages 
the  executive  from  pioneering  and  exploring. 
Instead,  business  presses  him  increasingly 
into  a  mold  of  conformity.  In  the  interest 
of  orderly  procedure,  business  more,  and 
more  encourages,  if  not  orders  him,  to  do  as 
others  have  done  before  him.  Business  too 
often  looks  askance  at  originality  and  ini¬ 
tiative.  Businessmen  often  talk  about  the 
need  for  “new  blood,”  but  they  generally 
want  it  to  run  to  the  same  blood  type.  A 
recent  article  in  Nation’s  Business  pinpoints 
this  attitude.  It  suggested  that  rugged  in¬ 
dividualists  are  unwanted.  Business  ac¬ 
tually  wants,  the  writer  says,  "creative  con¬ 
formists  who  are  proven  profit  makers  with 
vision.” 

This  is,  of  course,  a  generalization  only. 
In  discussions  and  correspondence  I  have 
been  conducting  with  presidents  of  repre¬ 
sentative  leading  American  companies,  many 
recognize  the  dangers  of  the  conformity 
trend.  They  tell  me  they  see  the  urgent 
need  for  pioneering  at  all  levels  of  business. 
They  agree  it  can  be  accomplished.  Others 
express  reservations.  Much  as  they  want  men 
with  creative  initiative,  they  question  their 
possibly  disruptive  influence  on  orderly  pro¬ 
cedures  and  on  the  efficiency  of  a  business 
organization. 

My  recent  survey  also  shows — and  my  own 
experience  confirms — that  there  are  practi¬ 
cal  ways  of  combining  individual  initiative 
with  the  chain  of  command  necessary  in  a 
business  organization.  This  is  done  without 
making  a  cult  of  nonconformity  or  sacrific¬ 
ing  necessary  discipline  and  control.  Such 
partnership  gives  new  strength  to  America’s 
economic  structure,  restoring  vitality  to 
American  business  and  in  that  way  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Never  in  history  did  this  Nation  need 
it  more. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  every 
business  depends  on  individuals.  We  can 
gain  our  objectives  only  by  infusing  every 
individual  throughout  an  organization  with 
pioneering  viewpoints  and  attitudes  toward 
matters  both  within  and  outside  their  com¬ 
pany.  All  our  top  policymaking  executives 
should  have  the  pioneering  spirit.  The  same 
holds  true  for  all  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion — our  production  force,  our  clerical  aides, 
our  stenographic  pool. 

We  at  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  know 
such  attitudes  pay  off.  To  cite  one  instance, 
no  bridge  would  link  upper  and  lower  Michi¬ 
gan  across  the  wide  Straits  of  Mackinac  to¬ 
day — on  foundations  built  by  Merritt’s  con¬ 
struction  department — if  it  had  not  been  for 
men  with  creative  daring  who  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  “the  bridge  that  couldn’t  be 
built.”  Nor  would  the  world’s  first  nuclear- 
powered  passenger-cargo  vessel,  the  NS  Sa¬ 
vannah,  have  been  built  by  our  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  had  it  not  been  made 
possible  by  men  of  vision. 

In  a  talk  at  Louisville  last  year  I  said  that 
“robot  executives”  constitute  a  growing 
threat  to  American  industry.  These  are  the 
men — and  I  am  sure  they,  are  well  known  to 
you — who  are  reluctant  to  attempt  anything 
not  well  established  by  precedent.  They  fear 
to  venture  into  new  paths  or  to  encourage 
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fresh  ideas  by  others.  No  matter  how  suc¬ 
cessful  their  patterns  of  conformity,  their  at¬ 
titude  blocks  the  venturesome  progress  of 
business  growth  on  which  the  United  States 
must  rely,  in  great  part,  for  its  survival. 

As  Canada  Dry’s  president,  Roy  W.  Moore, 
Jr.,  observed  to  me,  too  many  executives  tend 
to  follow  the  road  proved  safe,  rather  than 
the  dynamic  approach  of  self-reliance,  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  initiative.  I  agree  with  him. 
Such  men  are  the  ones  who  encourage  the 
dangerous  philosophy  that  a  job  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  man.  Instead  of  regarding  a 
job  specification  writeup  as  simply  an  orderly 
way  of  noting  aptitudes  and  skills  that  a 
man  needs  for  a  particular  position,  they  try 
to  fit  people  rigidly  to  impersonal  job  speci¬ 
fications  and  end  by  manufacturing  more 
robots  and  robot  executives. 

RESTRAINTS  ON  INITIATIVE 

As  a  case  in  point,  a  young  business 
school  graduate  recently  wrote  to  me  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  stock  answers  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  number  of  companies  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  application  for  a  job.  One  said, 
in  part: 

“At  the  present  time  we  are  unable  to 
locate  a  suitable  opening  for  your  particular 
"background.  Your  qualifications  are  very  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  we  are  sorry  our  present  open¬ 
ings  do  not  match  them  satisfactorily.” 

The  young  man  closed  by  saying  somewhat 
bitterly : 

“What  employee  with  any  kind  of  ambition 
wants  a  job  to  ‘suit  his  qualifications  per¬ 
fectly’?  If  he  has  any  pioneer  spirit  what¬ 
soever,  he  will  use  his  interest  and  abilities 
to  do  any  job.” 

I  said  at  Louisville  that  business  education 
at  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  should 
orient  its  training  of  students  to  emphasize 
qualities  of  initiative  and  pioneering.  Busi¬ 
ness  should  then  use  these  men,  so  that  we 
may  regain  the  dynamic  spirit  American 
business  has  sacrificed  in  its  emphasis  on 
conformity. 

Considerable  exciting  and  encouraging 
comment  poured  in  on  me  following  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  threat  to  initiative  posed  by 
the  conformist  pattern.  Evidently  many 
more  people  than  you  would  imagine  worry 
about  the  problem.  Educators,  for  example, 
told  me  their  schools  are  trying  to  attract  and 
educate  brilliant  young  men,  but  many  of 
them  wondered  if  business  is  not  too  deep 
in  the  rut  of  conformity  to  make  good  use  of 
them.  One  educator  said  the  so-called 
“hard-boiled”  businessman  restrains  all  non¬ 
conformity,  “becomes  about  as  solidified  in 
his  thinking  as  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  presses 
his  employees  in  the  same  kind  of  mold.” 

Many  businessmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  to  learn  how  corporations  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  encourage  creative  men  within  a 
necessarily  disciplined  organization.  This 
interest  and  their  questions  set  me  off  trying 
to  find  some  answers. 

In  talking  to  you  today,  I  will  describe 
some  actions  being  carried  on  in  a  number  of 
companies  to  solve  this  difficult  problem.  I 
shall  draw  on  my  own  experience  as  a  cor¬ 
poration  head,  on  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  on  personal  discussions  and  on  recent 
widespread  correspondence  with  leading 
American  industrialists.  I  appreciate  the 
keen  interest  the  latter  took  in  sharing  their 
experience  with  me.  I  only  wish  time  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  cover  more  completely  the  many 
stimulating  ideas  they  gave  me.  Top  execu¬ 
tives  of  Canada  Dry,  General  Aniline  &  Film, 
B.  F.  Goodrich,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake, 
Worthington  Corp.,  Wyandotte'  Chemicals, 
and  others,  provided  me  with  valuable  facts. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  GIVE  AID 

First,  I  will  touch  on  current  studies 
carried  on  by  leaders  in  academic  and  social 
science  circles,  working  alone  and  with  busi¬ 
ness  leadership.  Then  I  will  suggest  yard¬ 
sticks  by  which  the  executive  can  measure 
himself  and  his  corporation  before  proceed¬ 


ing.  Next,  I  will  touch  on  personnel  selec¬ 
tion.  Finally,  I  will  offer  examples  of  how 
some  companies,  my  own  included,  stimu¬ 
late  and  reward  creativity  through  incom¬ 
pany  and  extramural  activities  and  incen¬ 
tives.  All  this,  I  hope,  will  encourage  you 
to  move  ahead. 

One  fact  impressed  me  particularly.  What¬ 
ever  their  field,  businessmen  have  the  high¬ 
est  respect  for  laboratory  research  and  new 
product  development.  They  recognize  that 
the  future  of  business  depends  on  it.  Find¬ 
ings  about  human  personality  and  how  it 
functions  often  arouse  skepticism,  however. 
The  term  “social  sciences”  raise  questions  of 
doubt.  Yet  as  businessmen  we  should  be 
as  willing  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  social 
science^  as  we  do  the  physical  sciences. 
Social  scientists  are  constantly  discovering 
new  facts  about  our  greatest  business  asset — - 
people.  We  should  be  as  willing  to  adopt 
such  findings  as  we  are  the  newest  chemical 
or  electronic  discovery. 

Today  the  problm  of  creativity  and  ini¬ 
tiative  is  getting  a  thorough  going-over  from 
educators,  social  scientists  and  students. 
Universities  carry  on  research.  Academic- 
business  conferences  try  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  two  fields.  Profit  and  nonprofit 
research  organizations  constantly  produce 
new  methods  studies. 

THREE  BASIC  CONCLUSIONS 

A  few  high  spots  in  this  activity  illustrate 
the  diversity  and  thoroughness  of  this 
present-day  research. 

Dr.  Morris  I.  Stein,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
worked  out  practical  measurements  to  evalu¬ 
ate  individual  creativity  and  to  assess  a 
corporation’s  environmental  factors  as  an 
influence  on  creative  work. 

In  another  project,  a  class  of  students 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  spent  many  months  on  a 
300-page  study,  “Individual  Creativity  and 
the  Corporation.”  Its  case  histories  serve 
a  useful  purpose  for  any  companies  that 
may  care  to  use  them. 

The  Foundation  for  Research  on  Human 
Behavior  at  Ann  Arbor  came  to  valuable 
conclusions  recently.  Among  others,  it  en¬ 
couraged  use  of  tests  for  measuring  cre¬ 
ativity;  it  outlined  steps  management  can 
take  to  increase  originality  through  organ¬ 
izing  groups  within  the  corporation  to 
counteract  ’conformity.  It  suggested  par¬ 
ticipation  in  decisionmaking  to  change  the 
direction  of  group  goals  and  conformity  pres¬ 
sures.  The  foundation’s  conclusions  are 
worth  reading  and  acting  on. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  research  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  worked  on 
this  business  problem  of  adjusting  the 
structured  organization  to  the  need  for  con¬ 
structive  individualism.  Many  corporations 
apply  their  findings. 

Publications  on  the  subject  increase  in 
numbers.  From  all  this  research,  we  draw 
three  basic  conclusions : 

First — many  barriers — social,  business  and 
individual — block  the  road  to  meeting  our 
goals.  Society  exerts  strong  pressure  against 
nonconformists.  Society  tags  as  noncon¬ 
formists  those  who  question  things  as  they 
are. 

The  bigness  of  American  business,  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  its  efficiency,  also  makes  it 
difficult  to  bring  about  change  within  itself. 
Business  leans  heavily  on  systematizing, 
standardization,  and  unquestioned  author¬ 
ity.  All  make  for  resistance  to  change. 
Rather  than  appear  to  deviate,  the  individ¬ 
ual  himself,  assuming  protective  coloring, 
fears  to  appear  better  than  average,  to  be  a 
dreamer,  to  be  different.  And  it’s  hard  to 
make  a  man  think  imaginatively  when  he 
has  been  trained  to  follow  routine. 

As  one  executive  wrote  to  me:  “As  com¬ 
panies  grow  bigger,  efficiency  is  increased  by 
having  general  rules  that  apply  to  everyone. 
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But  then  such  uniformity,  however,  useful 
to  efficiency,  is  death  to  creativity.  *  *  *  By 
its  very  nature,  bigness  tends  toward  aver¬ 
ages,  and  unfortunately  in  the  case  of  think¬ 
ing  ability,  the  average  is  too  close  to  me¬ 
diocrity.”  What  we  must  do  is  find  ways  to 
preserve  the  advantages  of  bigness  while 
at  the  same  time  we  overcome  its  stultifying 
effect  on  individual  initiative. 

Second — no  one  easy  or  universal  way 
stimulates  constructive  individualism  in 
business.  No  one  rule  of  thumb  accom¬ 
plishes  the  result  wanted. 

Too  many  businessmen,  unfortunately, 
believe  the  problem  of  superimposing  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  on  the  organizational  pat¬ 
tern  can  be  solved  by  some  single  approach. 
They  rely  on  a  magic  method— perhaps  on 
personnel  selection,  a  suggestion  box.  Or 
they  place  their  full  reliance  on  decentrali¬ 
zation.  Each  has  its  virtues.  But  remak¬ 
ing  an  organization's  attitudes,  thinking, 
and  action  is  more  difficult.  It  requires  a 
many-sided  approach  and  stems  from  a 
broad  program.  And  even  then  every  step 
may  not  yield  the  desired  result. 

Third- — most  important,  a  company  that 
tries  to  break  conformist  patterns  must 
make  certain  of  the  attitude  of  the  top  man 
or  men.  Top  management  must  first  want  to 
stimulate  initiative.  These  men  must  want 
it  so  much  that  they  will  move  to  change 
the  administrative  climate  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  from  top  to  bottom.  The  desire  to 
stimulate  initiative  must  permeate  the  whole 
organization.  Only  top  management’s  atti¬ 
tude  and  action  can  bring  this  about. 

One  corporation  does  this  in  a  unique  way. 

Grant  G.  Simmons,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Simmons  Co.,  wrote  me  they  rather  pride 
themselves  “on  having  at  least  one  or  two 
‘pikes’  in  the  pond — strong  men  of  spiny  and 
frequently  unpopular  personalities  who  keep 
the  other  organizational  fish  all  stirred  up.” 
As  this  comment  suggests,  the  individual 
with  different  ideas  often  risks  unpopularity. 

SEVEN  QUESTIONS  FOR  EXECUTIVES 

In  considering  the  problem,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  first  of  all  for  each  of  us  to  analyze 
ourself  and  our  company’s  attitudes.  Ask 
yourself  these  seven  questions: 

1.  Are  you  willing  to  take  a  calculated  risk 
on  a  good  new  idea,  or  do  you  feel  more  se¬ 
cure  if  you  wait  for  someone  else  to  try  it 
first? 

Too  much  of  business  is  run  by  people  who 
will  try  something  new  only  after  someone 
else  has  proved  it  feasible  and  profitable. 
Timidity  means  slow  death  to  American 
business. 

2.  Are  you  as  receptive  to  new  ideas  from 
your  subordinates  as  you  are  eager  to  have 
your  ideas  accepted  by  those  above  you? 
Or  do  you  discourage  ideas  from  below  with 
the  thought  that  it’s  better  to  let  well 
enough  alone? 

Distrust  of  originality  discourages  individ¬ 
uals  from  independent  thought  and  action. 

3.  Do  you  encourage  a  man  to  suggest 
ideas  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  work? 

Initiative  dies  when  new  ideas  are  discour¬ 
aged  because  “that’s  another  man’s  depart¬ 
ment.”  Many  businesses  have  developed 
intergroup  communications  so  that  the 
various  departments  are  eager  to  cooperate 
and  exchange  ideas. 

4.  Are  you  ready  to  assume  equal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  failure  of  a  new  idea  sug¬ 
gested  by  others?  Or  is  a  man  penalized  for 
a  suggestion  that  doesn’t  work  out? 

If  the  latter  is  true,  don’t  expect  anyone 
to  risk  job  suicide  by  volunteering  ideas. 

5.  Do  you  give  credit  to  others  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  idea,  or  claim  it  as  your  own? 

Too  many  bosses  make  it  standard  practice 
to  take  credit  for  the  ideas  of  those  under 
them. 

6.  Are  you  prepared  to  Judge  the  creative 
ability  of  a  present  or  potential  employee 
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strictly  on  his  merits,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed? 

Only  through  conscious  elimination  of 
bias  can  we  enable  every  individual  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  fullest.  This,  in  turn,  will  de¬ 
velop  the  available  work  force  in  the  United 
States  to  its  maximum  potential,  with  con¬ 
sequent  benefit  to  business  and  society. 

7,  Last,  but  far  from  least,  are  you  as  ven¬ 
turesome  and  receptive  to  pioneering  ideas 
now  as  you  were  when  you  were  “on  the 
way  up?” 

No  business,  or  nation,  can  stand  still.  We 
must  move  forward  or  eventually  lose 
ground.  I  thought  of  that  again  when,  in  a 
telecast  of  that  now  famous  kitchen  debate 
in  Moscow,  I  saw  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
flap  his  hand  at  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
say,  “We’ll  wave  as  we  pass  you  by.” 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  methods  that  are 
in  use  to  help  solve  our  problem. 

Some  industries  rely  primarily  on  the  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  personnel.  In  every  instance, 
personnel  departments  should  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  applicable  findings  of  the  social 
sciences.  Today’s  selection  tools  still  need 
refining,  but  are  definitely  helpful  pending 
further  progress.  The  1958  Ann  Arbor  Con¬ 
ference  made  this  point  in  listing  eight  tests 
for  individual  originality  which,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  management  can  use  as  a  supplement 
to  other  information. 

THOROUGH  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

Above  all,  make  sure  your  employment  of¬ 
fice  understands  your  instructions.  Person¬ 
nel  departments  usually  hire  the  kind  of 
people  they  think  the  top  brass  really  wants, 
regardless  of  official  pronouncements.  You 
must  make  it  clear,  by  deed  as  well  as  word, 
that  company  management  wants  to  hire 
creative  persons. 

Also,  accept  as  a  fact  that  you  will  not  find 
the  ideal  person  for  every  position.  Despite 
all  available  tests  to  determine  the  right 
man  for  each  job,  the  supply  for  such  people 
simply  is  not  enough  to  go  around.  But  if 
you  select  key  executive  personnel  with  suf¬ 
ficient  care,  they  can,  by  example,  progres¬ 
sively  develop  the  needed  environment  for 
encouraging  constructive  individualism. 

And  constructive  individualists  do  need 
encouragement.  Without  it,  they  lose  their 
push  and  drive.  Often  what  looks  like  lazi¬ 
ness  is  lack  of  motivation.  Many  times  I 
have  seen  men  of  great  potential  failing  to 
do  their  best  work  just  because  of  that  lack. 
Nothing  is  more  disturbing  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  of  other  businessmen  as 
well,  than  to  see  innate  talent  going  to 
waste.  Their  failure  is  the  company’s  loss 
as  well  as  their  own. 

As  this  suggests,  the  initial  selection  of 
personnel  is  only  half  the  problem.  After 
you  have  your  people  on  the  job,  you  must 
constantly  encourage  further  development 
of  the  qualities  you  want.  Industry  uses  a 
number  of  methods  to  do  this.  This  entire 
field  is  so  new,  however,  and  so  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  set  pattern 
of  classification.  Therefore,  I  have  worked 
out  my  own  categories  and  offer  them  to 
you  merely  as  several  approaches  for  your 
further  study. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  APPROACHES 

1.  A  number  of  companies  use  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  to  seek  solutions  of  com¬ 
pany  problems  through  discussion,  exchange 
of  opinion  and  suggestions  for  new  policies 
and  practices.  To  name  a  few,  such  com¬ 
panies  include  General  Aniline  &  Film,  Kop- 
pers  Co.  and  Allied  Chemical.  Some  organ¬ 
izations  use  committees  at  many  policy  and 
operational  levels  to  foster  individual  initi¬ 
ative.  I  favor  such  committees,  if  they  do 
not  get  too  involved  in  their  own  func¬ 
tioning  and  don’t  deteriorate  into  yes-men 
groups. 

2.  Conferences  and  training  courses  are 
used  effectively  by  many  companies  to  fur¬ 
ther  constructive  individualism.  They  vary 


in  subject  matter  from  courses  on  problem 
findings  to  creative  thinking.  For  instance, 
at  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.’s  Gary 
plant,  a  trainee  program  divides  the  men 
into  small  groups  of  eight.  They  go  into 
the  plant  to  study  and  observe  a  problem 
situation  involving  costs,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  or  whatever.  They  work  out  specific 
ways  to  better  the  situation.  Trainees 
thereby  gain  the  experience  of  putting  their 
own  solutions  into  action  terms,  certainly 
a  sound  approach.  United  States  Steel 
points  out  that  this  is  just  one  of  the  many 
training  programs  the  company  has  imple¬ 
mented. 

Polaroid  utilizes  an  independent  “Office  of 
Career  Growth.”  Organizationally,  it  works 
completely  independent  of  any  other  line 
or  staff  executive,  and  of  the  personnel 
office.  This  office  helps  the  individual  realize 
his  greatest  potential  and  usefulness  to  the 
company.  It  gives  him  information  on  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  skills  needed 
within  the  organization.  It  meets  head  on 
the  current  disposition  of  many  businesses 
to  keep  the  good  man  where  he  is.  “Don’t 
move  him.  He’s  doing  a  good  job.”  How 
long  he  will  continue  to  do  a  good  job  is 
another  question. 

Worthington  Corp.  encourages  the  con¬ 
tinuing  development  of  the  individual  by  a 
self-development  activity  that  includes  on- 
job  coaching  and  training,  special  assign¬ 
ment,  committee  work,  reading  programs, 
etc.  Basic  elements  of  this  program  em¬ 
brace  personal  inventory  and  self-examina¬ 
tion. 

One  company  brought  to  my  attention  a 
twist  on  this  idea  many  of  us  might  adopt 
to  advantage.  The  American  Alcolac  Corp. 
requires  every  professional  and  managerial 
organization  member  to  write  a  semiannual 
or  annual  letter  to  his  respective  boss,  out¬ 
lining  his  objectives,  embodying  suggestions 
for  changes  and  improvements,  and  outlin¬ 
ing  future  plans  for  his  own  work.  Initially 
required  every  6  months,  the  time  interval 
is  eventually  lengthened  to  about  1  year  for 
executives  who  have  been  with  the  company 
for  some  time.  This  seems  to  me  a  new 
challenging  way  of  developing  what  we  want. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  where 
multiple  management  originated  in  1932 
has  the  junior  board  of  executives  ap¬ 
proach,  which  develops  a  feeling  of  belong¬ 
ing,  free  self-expression,  and  opportunity  to 
advance  by  merit.  Of  the  19  men  now  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  company’s  senior  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  elected  by  the  stockholders,  15  served 
on  the  company’s  junior  board,  factory 
board,  or  sales  boards. 

General  Electric  originated  a  creative  en¬ 
gineering  program  as  a  training  method.  In 
the  first  6  months,  they  teach  the  men  a 
creative  philosophy  and  try  to  develop  the 
individual’s  creative  ability.  They  stress 
fundamental  engineering  concepts,  materials 
and  processing,  and  the  presentation  of 
ideas  and  human  relations.  Before  the  first 
half  of  the  course  is  over,  each  student 
creates  an  original  idea,  works  it  out  on 
paper,  and  builds  a  working  model.  GE  re¬ 
ports  that  graduates  of  this  program  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  new  processes  and  patent- 
able  ideas  at  an  average  rate  almost  three 
times  that  of  nongraduates.  The  company 
aims  this  plan  specifically  to  further  creative 
engineering.  It  applies,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
trainees  of  every  kind. 

3.  American  Brake  Shoe  innovates  with 
top-to-bottom  delegation  of  authority,  a 
more  daring  approach.  The  company  bases 
its  philosophy  on  “freedom  to  fail,”  defined 
as  "freedom  to  act,  to  take  risks,  to  make 
decisions — and  to  do  so  without  fear  of  the 
consequences.” 

American  Brake  Shoe  calls  It  “bottom-up 
management.”  It  delegates  authority  to 
many  throughout  the  organization.  Not 
only  top  and  lower  echelon  executives,  but 
also  rank-and-file  people  solve  problems. 


Foremen,  for  instance,  help  negotiate  union 
contracts.  The  company  does  not  penalize 
a  man  for  failure  if  he  has  sincerely  and 
intelligently  tried  to  innovate  a  new  idea. 

I  am  greatly  intrigued  by  this  method. 
Obviously,  decentralization  must  go  with 
this  approach — something  which  I  support. 

Operation  creativity 

4.  The  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  offers  a  good 
example  in  the  “banker  idea”  as  one  facet 
of  the  company’s  program  to  encourage  cre¬ 
ativity.  “Operation  Creativity,”  as  they  call 
it,  establishes  a  reserve  bank  of  men  of  di¬ 
verse  backgrounds  who  act  as  a  team  to 
solve  problems.  None  of  them  are  specialists, 
though  they  may  consult  specialists  if  they 
feel  it  desirable.  This  small  group  works 
on  any  problems  its  members  believe  im¬ 
portant.  It  has  its  own  budget,  laboratory, 
and  machine  shop.  I  can  see  the  value  of 
such  a  plan,  but  also  two  questions.  How 
many  companies  can  afford  to  support  such 
a  unit?  And  might  it  result  in  a  creative 
elite  so  powerful  in  prestige  as  to  discourage 
individual  initiative  in  others? 

5.  A  fifth  method,  “brainstorming,”  stems 
from  the  advertising  field,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  problem-buster.  A  group  of  men  throw 
out  ideas  about  a  problem,  with  no  critical 
comment  at  all.  The  theory  is  that  group 
members  stimulate  each  other’s  creative¬ 
ness.  Later,  suggestions  are  evaluated  and 
weeded  out.  Advocates  maintain  “brain¬ 
storming”  supplements  individual  problem¬ 
solving.  I  think  thoughtful  study  by  men 
pounding  their  brains  in  solitude  is  more 
productive  than  this  kind  of  group  titilla- 
tion. 

6.  Under  the  heading  of  “incentive  and 
reward,”  Remington  Rand  gives  the  old-time 
suggestion  box  a  new  dimension.  Its  sug¬ 
gestion  plan  administrator  encourages  sug¬ 
gestions  and  helps  sell  them  to  management. 
This  is  considered  a  major  advance  in  stim¬ 
ulating  in-company  innovations.  Only  one 
limitation  applies:  The  would-be  innovator 
must  have  his  idea  pretty  well  developed 
before  he  comes  to  the  suggestion  plan 
administrator. 

My  short  listing  just  touches  on  the 
infinite  variety  of  methods  used  in  in¬ 
company  programs  to  recapture  individual 
initiative.  According  to  general  consensus 
and  my  own  thinking,  the  most  important 
factor  for  effectiveness,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is 
the  kind  of  support  the  program  receives 
from  the  chief  executive  officer;  the  degree 
to  which  he  develops  a  corporate  climate  that 
encourages  an  exchange  of  ideas  at  all  levels, 
free  communication,  and  delegation  of 
authority.  He  must  be  willing  not  only  to 
spend  time  and  effort  to  study  and  adapt  the 
experience  of  other  businesses  to  his  needs, 
but  also  to  use  what  the  social  scientists 
have  found  out  about  how  to  deal  with 
people.  He  must  give  both  theory  and  expe¬ 
rience  a  fair  trial  in  his  day-to-day  business 
operations.  He  must  take  into  account  the 
desires  of  the  individual  for  recognition, 
encouragement  and  understanding,  for 
reasonable  security  and  a  chance  to  advance. 

Extramural  activities,  or  outtraining, 
cover  the  last  broad  category  of  activities 
for  review  in  the  brief  time  permitted. 

We  all  realize  increasingly  that  in  business 
administration  specialist  skills  alone  are  not 
enough.  Top  executives  must  be  men  of  the 
broadest  knowledge  and  understanding.  It 
is  obvious  that,  with  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  business  and  society,  an  increas¬ 
ingly  higher  degree  of  judgment  is  demanded 
at  every  level.  As  F.  R.  Kappel,  president  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  summed 
it  up,  “We  need  the  most  in  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  ability  to  take  on  new  assignments  and 
selective  judgment.” 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

Some  larger  corporations  encourage  execu¬ 
tive  attendance  for  long  or  short  periods  at 
leading  universities  and  colleges  on  company 
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time  and  expense.  The  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  sends  top  executives  for  an 
extended  study  of  the  humanities  to  widen 
their  perspective.  IBM  has  worked  with  New 
York  University’s  Work  Simplification  Round 
Table.  However,  expense  and  the  crippling 
effect  of  evecutive  absences  rules  out  such 
projects  for  most  businesses. 

Some  companies  pay  all  or  part  of  tuition 
fees  for  approved  after-hours  study  courses. 
Some  require  courses  to  be  job  related. 
Others  do  not.  Western  Electric,  for  in¬ 
stance,  refunds  up  to  $250  a  year  tuition  for 
study  at  accredited  colleges  when  the  courses 
relate  to  the  employee’s  present  job,  or  to 
one  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  hold.  At 
Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott,  we  encourage 
both  job  related  and  nonjob  related  courses 
by  subsidy,  and  have  been  encouraged  in 
turn  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of  our 
junior  and  middle  management  executives 
to  this  program.  I  look  for  great  expansion 
in  this  area . 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  few  other 
activities  at  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  de¬ 
signed  to  recapture  the  pioneering  spirit. 
Our  experience  at  Merritt  has  shown  us  that 
by  conscious  effort  we  can  develop  increased 
initiative.  We  are  therefore  constantly  ex¬ 
ploring  new  ways  to  offer  the  needed  encour¬ 
agements  and  incentives.  Our  program  is 
built  around  what  I  have  described  earlier  as 
a  receptive  climate.  Prove  to  the  people  of 
your  organization  you  welcome  new  ideas, 
and  you  will  get  them — at  all  levels. 

The  performance  record  of  Merritt's  junior 
executive  council,  established  2  years  ago  as 
part  of  our  long-range  management  training 
and  development  program,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  council,  comprised  of  junior  executives, 
represents  all  the  administrative  and  opera¬ 
tional  divisions  based  at  our  headquarters 
offices.  One  sentence  describes  it :  To  develop 
original  thinking,  and  to  train  young  execu¬ 
tives  to  decisionmaking  of  their  own.  They 
study  and  submit  proposals  they  consider  of 
potential  benefit  to  the  company,  either  new 
ideas  or  improvement  of  existing  methods. 

The  council  has  full  latitude  to  study  ex¬ 
isting  corporate  procedures  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  changes  or  innovations.  A  committee 
of  the  council  first  analyzes  each  situation 
thoroughly,  and  then  the  group  analyzes  it. 
A  management  steering  committee,  composed 
of  senior  executives,  gets  the  proposals  that 
survive  this  preliminary  examination,  and 
determines  whether  they  merit  further  study. 

When  it  gets  the  green  light,  the  junior 
executive  council  further  studies  the  projects 
with  potential  promise  ancj  comes  back  with 
a  definite  recommendation  for  management 
consideration.  Inevitably,  some  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  turn  out  to  have  flaws  or  to  be  im¬ 
practical.  In  those  instances  the  steering 
committee  reviews  the  basic  facts  and  ex¬ 
plains  them  to  the  council. 

AN  INNOVATOR'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  percentage  of  workable  fresh  ideas 
that  have  developed  is  encouraging.  More 
important,  the  council  members  have  grown 
increasingly  mature  and  independent  in 
their  judgment.  In  2  years,  the  council  has 
reviewed  a  wide  range  of  recommended  pro¬ 
posals,  from  technical  to  administrative.  Of 
about  30  proposals  studied,  the  group  de¬ 
veloped  10  in  detail  for  submission  to  man¬ 
agement.  Management  has  adopted  five  in 
various  forms  and  is  considering  several 
others. 

In  this  process,  our  junior  executives  have 
received  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the 
overall  operations  of  the  company  than  they 
could  in  the  department  where  they  work. 
More  thorough  understanding  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  are  tied  up  with  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas  has  resulted. 

this  point  I  emphasize  strongly — the  in¬ 
novator  and  independent  thinker  must  be 
instilled  with  an  awareness  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Many  businessmen  feel  he  is  a  dis¬ 


ruptive  force.  We  have  found  in  most  cases 
that  we  can  adjust  the  creative  individual 
to  work  harmoniously  with  others  without 
losing  his  pioneering  drive.  And  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  While  the  individual 
necessarily  originates  new  fresh  ideas,  they 
remain  only  ideas  unless  accepted  by  others. 
They  can  succeed  only  through  group  effort. 
A  business  organization  in  turn  must  stag¬ 
nate  if  it  insists  on  a  conformist  pattern  and 
rejects  as  nonconformists  those  who  would 
do  things  differently.  Neither  can  succeed 
without  the  other. 

STRONG  ECONOMY  OUR  BASIC  DEFENSE 

To  sum  up,  we  face  the  most  urgent  chal¬ 
lenge  in  our  history.  In  dramtic  fashion,  the 
public  thinks  of  both  challenge  and  defense 
in  terms  of  competing  scientists  perfecting 
intercontinental  missiles  and  other  weapons. 
Actually,  our  business  economy  is  a  far  more 
basic  bulwark  and  defensive  weapon,  both 
for  our  own  Nation  and  for  the  free  world. 
This  is  because  we  are  an  industrial  society. 
Industry  is  the  very  heartland  of  our  social 
fabric.  On  industry’s  well-being  depends  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  those  varied  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  national  life.  Together  they 
make  our  Nation  great  and  strong.  Without 
the  taxes  industry  pays  and  the  wages  and 
dividends  it  disburses,  scientific  pioneering 
would  be  irreparably  slowed.  Without  them 
we  would  be  unable  to  forge  protective  weap¬ 
ons  with  the  speed  and  in  the  quantity 
needed. 

Even  on  the  lesser  personal  security  plane, 
every  American  has  a  tremendous  stake  in 
a  continued  strong  economy.  Many  men 
plan  ahead  carefully  for  their  future  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  security  of  their  families.  But 
if  the  economy  weakens,  what  becomes  of 
a  man’s  savings,  of  pension  funds,  of  invest¬ 
ments — of  all  the  personal  anchors  to 
windward? 

Therefore,  from  every  standpoint,  as  busi¬ 
nessmen  we  have  an  obligation  to  utilize 
maximum  originality  and  pioneering  in  all 
phases  of  our  day-to-day  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  order  to  continue  American  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  healthy  economy.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  has  become  an  increasing  habit  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  good  part  of  our  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  as  “routine  business.”  Nothing  in  our 
business  world  should  ever  be  regarded  as 
completely  “routine.”  The  business  world 
must  keep  pace  with  the  pioneering  spirit 
so  dramatically  evident  in  our  science  and 
technology.  Every  new  technological  ad¬ 
vance  demands,  in  fact,  a  broader  range  of 
view  by  our  business  executives,  whatever 
their  sphere  of  activity. 

This  need  becomes  increasingly  acute. 
The  past  45  years,  since  World  War  I  began, 
have  brought  startling  scientific  develop¬ 
ments.  Our  limited  imaginations  cannot 
attempt  a  forecast  of  what  the  next  45  years 
will  bring.  Our  executives  of  coming  gen¬ 
erations,  whether  now  in  business  or  in 
school,  must  be  encouraged  to  be  pioneers 
and  not  robots. 

We  must  revitalize  a  key  American  re¬ 
source  badly  neglected— the  individual  in 
the  business  structure.  We  need  to  replace 
robot  executives  with  constructive  indi¬ 
vidualists.  We  must  adjust  the  needs  of  the 
business  organization  for  orderly  procedures 
with  society’s  need  for  individual  initiative. 
American  enterprise  must  permit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  his  fullest  possible  contribu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  relegate  him  to  the  role 
of  a  well-oiled  automaton.  By  doing  so,  we 
can  recapture  the  pioneering  spirit  that 
made  America. 

This  is  our  challenge  as  businessmen. 
When  I  spoke  on  this  subject  in  Louisville 
last  November,  the  outlook  was  depressing 
to  me.  Increasingly  and  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  we  were  slipping  deeper  into  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  robot  conformity,  with  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  change  in  direction. 


February  8 

From  my  many  talks  since  then  with  out¬ 
standing  businessmen  and  educators,  I  now 
believe  a  great  number  of  people  in  many 
fields  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  They  are  trying  to  overcome  it.  I  am 
confident  that  a  determined  move  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  erase  the  robot  weakness  and  inject 
new  vitality  into  American  enterprise.  You 
as  businessmen  can  help  this  effort.  I  urge 
you  to  give  it  your  thought  and  construc¬ 
tive  leadership. 


The  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN/THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  I  have 
watched  many  a  logging  truck  pass  by  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  our  great  timber 
industries.  Some  of  the  trucks  carry 
only  one  log,  and  require  a  special  guide 
car  to  warn  motorists  that  a  wider  than 
highway  limit  load  is  following.  Others 
may  carry  a  load  equivalent  to  several 
small  trees.  The  species  include  Doug- 
las-fir,  western  hemlock,  sitka  spruce, 
ponderosa  pine,  white  pine,  white  firs, 
cedars,  lodgepole  pine  and  many  other 
lesser  known  varieties. 

I  have  long  marveled  at  the  great 
variety  of  products  made  from  these  logs 
which  vary  so  widely  in  size  and  type  of 
wood.  It  is  evident  that  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory,  which  does  our  Federal 
utilization  research  on  wood,  has  dealt 
with  a  broad  and  complex  field  during 
these  past  50  years. 

The  timber  industries  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  benefit  from  work  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
laboratory  has  collaborated  with  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Research  Service  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  engineering  design  of  palletized 
field  boxes  used  for  harvesting  apples 
and  other  crops.  Some  excellent  designs 
have  already  been  developed  through 
this  joint  effort. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  laboratory 
for  the  advances  it  has  made  in  use  of 
wood  in  the  home.  The  warmth  of  wood 
makes  it  a  favorite  material  in  home 
construction.  The  development  of  better 
finishes  and  paints  for  wood,  better  ways 
to  protect  wood  from  insects,  decay  and 
fire,  and  more  economical  ways  of  using 
wood  for  the  structural  parts  of  the 
home  are  of  great  value  to  all  home 
owners  and  prospective  builders. 

I  subscribe  to  the  prihciple  of  “wise 
use”  expounded  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  development  of  economic  processes 
to  use  all  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
should  be  an  important  part  of  the  job. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Forest  Service  can 
rise  to  the  challenge  in  its  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  internationally  famous  For¬ 
est  Products  Laboratory  on  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary. 
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Questionnaire  on  Public  Questions  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  People  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8 ,  1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  sent  questionnaires 
to  27,000  North  Dakota  people.  This 
represents  about  1  out  of  every  10  voters 
in  North  Dakota.  They  reached  every 
voting  precinct  in  the  State.  The  return 
of  the  questionnaires  was  amazingly  good 
and,  when  completed,  there  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  7,000  replies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
results  of  the  questionnaires  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question¬ 
naires  and  returns  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  > 

The  5,697  questionnaires  tabulated  to  date 
(from  a  total  of  27,000  mailed  to  North 
Dakota  people)  represent  a  good  cross  section 
of  views.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  was  a  higher  proportionate  return  from 
farmers  than  nonfarmers.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  describe  the  major  farm  proposals 
pending  in  Congress  fairly  and  accurately 
in  the  small  space  available.  “F"  where 
used  means  farmers;  “NF”  means  non¬ 
farmers. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  foreign  aid  should 
be:  Abolished?  808.  Continued  with  pres¬ 
ent  amount  of  funds?  1,687.  Continued  with 
greatly  decreased  funds?  2,867. 

2.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education?  Yes,  3,033;  no,  2,116. 

3.  If  you  plan  to  vote  Republican  this  year, 
which  of  the  following  would  be  your  choice 
for  President?  Nixon,  2,132;  Rockefeller, 
1,371. 

4.  If  you  plan  to  vote  Democrat,  which  of 
the  following  would  be  your  choice  for  Presi¬ 
dent?  Humphrey,  2,249;  Kennedy,  782; 
Stevenson,  248;  Symington,  381. 

*5.  If  the  following  were  nominated  for 
President,  which  one  in  each  group  would  be 
your  choice?  (All  candidates  listed  alpha¬ 
betically.)  Humphrey,  F,  2,329;  NF,  529; 
total,  2,848;  Nixon,  F,  940;  NF,  875;  total, 
1,815.  Kennedy,  F,  1,451;  NF,  468;  total, 
1,919;  Nixon,  F,  1,123;  NF,  837;  total,  1,960. 
Nixon,  F,  1,200;  NF,  918;  total,  1,118;  Steven¬ 
son,  F,  1,243;  NF,  376;  total,  1,619.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  F,  1,492;  NF,  935;  total,  2,427;  Steven¬ 
son,  F,  1,033;  NF,  309;  total,  1,342. 

6.  (The  bracketed  comments  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  farm  measure  did  not  appear  on  the 
original  questionnaire.) 

(a)  Abolish  all  price  support  programs  and 
controls?  [Many  commented  that  these 
programs  should  be  abolished  gradually.] 
Yes,  F,  607;  NF,  564;  total,  1,171.  No,  F, 

t  3,203;  NF,  1,023;  total,  4,226. 

(b)  Provide  high  price  supports  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  for  every  commodity  a  farmer 
produces,  with  stiff  penalties  for  violation  of 
marketing  quotas?  Under  this  proposal 
price  supports  would  be  based  on  direct  pro¬ 
duction  payments  for  each  commodity. 
[This  is  basically  the  farmers  union  pro¬ 
gram.]  Approve,  F.  2,048;  NF,  543;  total, 
2,591.  Disapprove,  F,  1,224;  NF,  732;  total, 
1,956. 

(c)  Abolish  present  mandatory  75  percent 
of-parlty  price  supports  for  wheat  and  dairy 
commodities;  elimination  of  the  15-acre  pro¬ 
vision;  elimination  of  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas;  price  supports  for 
wheat  based  on  the  support  level  for  corn 


(which  Is  primarily  based  on  a  3-year  mar¬ 
ket  price  average)  with  adjustments  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  quality,  etc.?  According  to  testi¬ 
mony  of  proponents,  this  would  result  in 
price  supports  of  approximately  $1.10  to  $1.20 
a  bushel.  [This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  program 
as  it  appeared  in  the  December  21,  1959  issue 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  News.] 

Approve:  F,  632;  NF,  389;  total,  1021;  dis¬ 
approve:  F,  2735;  NF,  804;  total,  3539. 

(d)  Provide  price  supports  for  wheat  at 
100  percent  of  parity  (presently  $2.36  a 
bushel  for  that  portion  of  the  farmers’  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  consumed  within  the 
United  States.  (This  would  be  about  half  of 
his  production.)  For  the  other  half,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  receive  the  market  price  or  what¬ 
ever  minimum  price  support  the  Congress 
might  provide.  Proponents  claim  that  under 
this  program  acreage  allotments  or  quotas 
soon  could  be  eliminated.  [This  is  the 
Young  proposal  as  contained  in  Senate  bill 
892.  It  is  substantially  the  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Grange  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Wheat  Growers.]  Ap¬ 
prove:  F,  2861;  NF,  941;  total,  3802;  disap¬ 
prove:  F,  643;  NF,  395;  total,  1038. 

7.  If  it  would  appear  impossible  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  agree  on  any  new  farm  legislation, 
would  you  approve  modifying  the  present 
program  to  make  it  more  workable  until  a 
new  one  could  be  enacted?  This  would  envi¬ 
sion  some  further  cut  in  production,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  present  15-acre  exemption  to  12  acres 
or  less,  and  stiffer  penalties  for  violation  of 
quotas.  Approve:  F,  2615;  NF,  1021;  total, 
3636;  disapprove:  F,  751;  NF,  381;  total,  1132. 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram?  Yes:  F,  1365;  NF,  446;  total,'  1811;  No: 
F,  2354;  NF  1263;  total,  3617. 


Unsettled  Conditions  in  East  Coast 
Shipyards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  BUR^E  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday,  February  4,  1960, 
I  addressed  your  House  with  reference  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  in  our  east  coast 
shipyards.  On  Friday,  February  5,  1960, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  informed  me 
by  telephone  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Navy  to  remove  from  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.’s  Fore  River  Shipyard  the 
cruiser  Springfield — CLG-7 — to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Naval  Shipyard. 

This  step  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  indicates  the  urgency  of  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  the  present  strike. 

The  failure  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  to  take  affirmative  steps  on  this 
matter  are  very  apparent.  I  need  not 
remind  the  membership  of  Congress  that 
contract  agreements  between  Bethlehem 
and  the  shipbuilding  unions  expired  July 
31,  1959.  On  September  3,  1959,  many 
Members  of  Congress  including  myself 
addressed  Congress  and  warned  of  the 
impending  strike. 

Two  weeks  have  gone  by  since  the 
strike  began.  Eighteen  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  idle  along  the  east  coast. 
Thirteen  thousand  persons  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district  are  idle.  Work  on  the 


nuclear  vessels,  the  Long  Beach  and 
nuclear  powered  frigates  have  come  to 
a  halt.  Our  shipbuilding  program  for 
defense  is  seriously  impaired. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  confirming 
the  telephone  message  of  last  Friday. 
For  the  Record  I  wish  to  include  this 
letter  for  the  edification  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows : 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Bureau  of  Ships, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1960. 
The  Honorable  James  A.  Burke, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Burke:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  27,  1960,  asking  if 
it  is  true  that  the  Navy  is  considering  the  re¬ 
moval  of  some  ships  now  under  construction 
at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.’s  Fore  River  Ship¬ 
yard  and  stating  your  strong  opposition  to 
any  such  action  at  this  time. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  ship  the 
Navy  has  considered  removing  from  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.’s  Fore  River  Yard  is 
Springfield  {CLG-7).  Removal  of  this  ship 
came  under  consideration  as  soon  as  the 
Navy  learned  of  the  strike  impending  there 
and  later  commenced  on  January  22,  1960. 

Springfield  is  within  3  to  4  percent  of 
completion.  There  is  an  urgent  operational 
requirement  for  this  Terrier  missile  ship  as 
an  addition  to  the  Navy’s  striking  power.  In 
view  of  this  immediate  requirement  for 
Springfield,  the  Navy  took  steps  to  de¬ 
termine,  as  far  as  possible,  how  long  the 
strike  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  last. 
The  Navy  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  strike  will  end 
in  an  acceptable  period  of  time.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  have  indicated  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  and  the  union  our  intention  to 
move  Springfield  on  about  February  15,  1960, 
unless  the  strike  has  been  settled  by  that 
time,  or  unless  the  company  and  the  union 
are  able  to  agree  by  that  time  on  terms 
under  which  the  ship  can  be  completed  in 
Bethlehem’s  yard  even  though  the  strike 
continues.  Both  the  company  and  the  union 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  moving  Spring - 
field  if  neither  of  these  alternatives  trans¬ 
spires.  It  is  planned  to  move  the  ship  to 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  which  recently 
completed  the  similar  conversion  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  where  outfitting  can  proceed  at 
the  same  time  the  ship  is  completed. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Moore,  Jr., 

Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Acting 
Chief  of  Bureau. 


Responsibility  for  Deficiencies  of  Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Leland  Du  Vail,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  is  one  of  the 
most  discerning  critics  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  that  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  know. 

Recently  in  one  of  his  columns  he  has 
reduced  this  very  complex  problem  to  its 
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bare  essentials.  Very  succinctly  he  has 
presented  the  facts  so  that  anyone  may 
understand  them  and  how  and  why  the 
administration  policies  have  resulted  in 
waste  and  confusion  in  our  agricultural 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  31,  1960] 
Ike  Must  Accept  Blame  fob  Woes  of  Farm 
Program 

(By  Leland  DuVall) 

Since  the  Eisenhower  administration  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  in  1953  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  program  it  has  attempted  to 
maintain  the  attitude  of  an  innocent  by¬ 
stander  who  could  not  be  blamed  for  what 
was  happening  to  agriculture.  All  criticism 
was  turned  aside  with  the  explanation  that 
Congress  would  not  give  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  the  necessary  weapons  with 
which  to  deal  with  surpluses  and  low  prices. 

The  "don’t  blame  me”  attitude  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain. 

After  all,  Mr.  Benson  has  headed  the  De¬ 
partment  for  7  years  and  during  that  period 
virtually  all  the  farm  laws  have  been  changed 
so  that  they  conform  more  nearly  to  his 
philosophy.  Surpluses  have  climbed  stead¬ 
ily  and — for  some  reason  which  Department 
spokesmen  have  neglected  to  explain — the 
accumulation  is  highest  where  the  laws  are 
closest  to  the  Benson  theories. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  laws 
are  exactly  what  Benson  recommended — no 
production  controls  and  little  or  no  price 
supports — but  some  of  them  are  getting 
close.  Where  this  has  happened,  surpluses 
are  building  faster  than  in  commodities 
where  tighter  controls  have  been  maintained. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  when 
Congress  refused  to  go  all  the  way  with  the 
Benson  philosophy  it  was  simply  saving  the 
Secretary  from  his  own  folly.  Corn  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  example. 

Under  the  law  in  effect  during  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  Benson's  tenure,  corn  farmers 
in  the  commercial  areas  had  the  option  of 
planting  within  their  base  acreage  and  re¬ 
ceiving  price  supports  or  ignoring  the  base 
acreage  and  receiving  no  assurance  that  the 
loans  would  be  available.  The  law  was  flexi¬ 
ble  and  the  Secretary  was  permitted  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  in  such  a  way  that  “noncompli¬ 
ance”  corn  might  be  accepted  as  collateral 
for  loans.  Under  these  conditions,  the  carry¬ 
over  from  the  1952  crop  was  around  500,000 
bushels,  a  level  that  was  neither  big  nor 
burdensome.  Actually,  a  reserve  of  this 
amount  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  provided  insurance  against  drought  or 
crop  failure  from  other  causes.  The  support 
rate  for  compliance  corn  had  been  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

In  1954,  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in  firm 
control  of  a  Republican  Congress,  the  idea  of 
loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  (in  exchange 
for  compliance  with  planting  restrictions) 
was  traded  for  the  sliding  scale.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  answer,  since  it  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
loan  rates  and  destroy  the  "incentive”  for 
excessive  production. 

Administrative  rulings,  rather  than  an  act 
of  Congress,  resulted  in  making  loans  avail¬ 
able  on  noncompliance  corn  (where  farmers 
ignored  their  base  acreage).  Obviously  this 
stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  surplus 
production.  Some  farmers  continued  to  ob¬ 
serve,  voluntarily,  their  corn  bases  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  slightly  higher  loans. 

The  Benson  theory  was  followed  rather 
closely  in  writing  the  new  corn  law.  It  re¬ 


moved  all  acreage  restrictions  and  set  the 
support  rate  at  a  percentage  of  the  market 
average  for  the  past  3  years,  rather  than  on 
a  parity  basis.  It  was  a  long  step  toward  the 
‘‘freedom  to  produce”  Mr.  Benson  had  been 
advocating.  According  to  the  theory,  farmers 
were  supposed  to  gear  their  output  of  corn 
to  market  needs. 

Somehow,  it  did  not  quite  work  out  that 
way.  Farmers  harvested  nearly  4,400  million 
bushels  of  corn  last  year,  a  volume  far  above 
any  previous  record  and  some  35  percent 
higher  than  the  10-year  average.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  this  be 
blamed  on  the  laws  Mr.  Benson  “inherited” 
when  he  took  office. 

Production,  of  course,  is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  surpluses.  One  key  to  the  Benson 
theory  is  that  "freedom  to  produce”  will  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  sales.  If  the  higher  corn 
production  could  be  moved  into  markets  in 
sufficient  volume,  the  situation  would  not  be 
so  bad.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  quite  work 
out  that  way. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Service  revealed  Friday 
that  4,453  million  bushels  of  corn  were  stored 
in  all  positions  on  January  1.  Stocks  of  corn 
on  farms  were  reported  at  3.094  million  bush¬ 
els  or  about  15  percent  higher  than  the 
amount  1  year  earlier.  The  corn  on  hand 
January  1  amounted  to  some  526  million 
bushels  more  than  stocks  1  year  earlier.  This, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  more  than  the  total 
carryover  the  first  year  Mr.  Benson  was  in 
office.  January  1  stocks  have  set  a  new  record 
each  year  since  1954 — the  year  when  Mr. 
Benson  began  getting  his  first  farm  policies 
into  operation. 

The  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  helped 
delay  the  accumulation  of  surpluses,  but  it 
did  not  solve  any  problems  permanently.  •- 

Cotton  and  the  other  basic  crops  moved  a 
little  more  slowly  toward  the  free  market, 
but  they  are  following  the  pattern.  The  new 
cotton  law  is  almost  certain  to  rebuild  sur- 
plusesr— held  down  by  the  acreage  reserve 
and  by  vigorous  export  programs — and  drive 
prices  still  lower. 

The  keystone  in  Mr.  Benson's  reasoning 
is  the  assumption  that  free  production  and 
lower  prices  will  result  in  a  larger  sales 
volume  (because  of  cheaper  prices)  and  thus 
give  the  farmer  a  bigger  gross  income.  It 
has  not  worked  out  that  way. 

The  theory  of  unhampered  competition  as¬ 
sumes  that  a  producer  will  move  freely  from 
one  commodity  to  another  or  from  one  in¬ 
dustry  to  another.  Under  these  conditions, 
production  resources  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  industries  and  in  commodities  within 
an  industry  where  the  possibility  for  profit 
was  greatest. 

Climates,  soils,  and  other  natural  condi¬ 
tions  have  always  restricted  farmers  to  a 
limited  list  of  crops.  A  farmer  in  the 
Arkansas  Delta,  for  example,  was  never  free 
to  substitute  wheat  for  cotton  on  a  1-year 
notice  simply  because  there  happened  to  be 
a  greater  surplus  of  cotton  than  wheat. 

In  modern  mechanized  farming  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  more  rigid  than  ever  before.  Agri¬ 
culture  now  requires  huge  investments  in 
machines  designed  to  do  a  limited  number 
of  jobs.  A  farmer  who  owns  one  or  more 
mechanical  cotton  pickers  finds  himself — be¬ 
cause  of  the  huge  investment — restricted  to 
a  particular  kind  of  farming.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  types  of  farming. 

Farmers  drift  out  of  agriculture  because 
of  economic  pressures,  but  the  move  always 
means  a  sacrifice  in  the  sale  of  equipment. 

The  misuse  of  the  word  "incentive”  in 
connection  with  commodity  loans  also 
creates  confusion.  So  long  as  a  man  re¬ 
mains  on  the  farm,  he  is  under  compulsion 
to  operate  at  full  capacity,  regardless  of  the 
price  level.  So  long  as  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  is  above  the  effective  demand — a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  economy — there  will  be  surpluses. 


Production  controls,  administered  wisely,  can 
hold  these  surpluses  within  a  reasonable 
level. 

The  volume  of  surpluses  is  bound  to  get 
out  of  hand  when  the  administration  is  more 
interested  in  avoiding  political  blame  and 
creating  the  illusion  that  it  is  innocent  of 
mistakes  than  it  is  in  assuming  its  responsi- 
bilties  to  the  Nation. 


Cranberries,  Caponettes,  Heptachlor — 
and  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hint  of  a  threat  to  the  public  health  will 
make  a  headline  any  day  of  the  week.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  guided  more 
by  this  premise  than  by  public  responsi¬ 
bility  in  his  succession  of  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  chemicals  used  in  agriculture. 

Secretary  Flemming  attempted  a  sea¬ 
sonal  Madison  Avenue-type  coup  in  the 
cranberry  fiasco.  Cranberry  farmers, 
relatively  few  in  number,  apparently 
were  evaluated  as  politically  expendable, 
whereas  tobacco  farmers,  who  might  be 
disadvantaged  by  firm  action  based  on 
other  findings  of  Mr.  Flemming’s  depart¬ 
ment,  could  be  expected  to  make  more 
effective  protests. 

Let  this  be  understood,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmer — if  such  there  be — who 
knowingly  would  send  to  market  grain, 
vegetables,  meat,  or  any  other  food  prod¬ 
uct  carrying  a  chemical  taint  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  consumer,  would 
meet  the  most  severe  opprobrium  of  the 
agricultural  community.  What  disturbs 
farmers  today,  however,  is  the  irrespon¬ 
sibility  of  the  press  conference  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  a  paneled  room  in  Wash¬ 
ington  whereby  Mr.  Flemming,  by  a  few 
sentences,  heedlessly  can  disrupt  farm¬ 
ing  practices,  which,  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore,  were  recognized  as  legitimate  and 
safe. 

All  the  American  farmer  asks  is  rea¬ 
sonable  evidence,  reasonable  notice,  and 
reasonable  consideration  in  readjusting 
his  practices  to  conform  to  new  findings, 
provided  such  findings  are  based  on  in¬ 
disputable  scientific  fact.  This  he  has 
not  been  given.  He  has  been  made  the 
"fall  guy”  in  a  publicity  maneuver  in 
which  evidence  of  a  minimal  threat  has 
been  magnified  into  scare  headlines. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  two 
editorials. 

[From  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News, 
January  1960] 

On  Cranberries  and  Caponettes 

Every  time  a  Russian  sputnik  prohes  into 
the  stratosphere,  there  are  a  good  many 
people  in  our  country  who  must  let  out  a 
carefully  muffled  and  camouflaged  howl  of 
glee.  For  them  it  means  security — it  guar¬ 
antees  the  continuous  flow  of  Pillions  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  are  even  remotely 
associated  with  our  efforts  to  win  the  sput- 
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nik  race.  A  sputnik  kisses  the  moon  and  up 
go  the  howls  for  new  or  expanded  Federal 
aid  for  everything  under  the  sun — public 
schools,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  pub¬ 
lic  housing,  highways,  and  hottentots. 

But  it’s  difficult  for  Mr.  Flemming,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  U.S.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  capitalize  on  the  fearsome  sputnik  as  fully 
as  he  would  like.  So  he  proceeds  to  develop 
a  few  of  his  own.  His  agents  find  a  few  cran- 
.  berries  that  may  have  been  contaminated  by 
the  use  of  a  weed  killer.  The  weed  killer  in 
question  is  said  to  be  capable  of  causing 
cancer  in  mice.  Although  proof  seems  to  be 
lacking  as  to  just  how  many  tons  of  cran¬ 
berries  would  need  to  be  consumed  in  order 
to  produce  cancer  in  man,  does  this  deter 
Mr.  Flemming  in  his  blurb  that  all  but 
ruined  the  cranberry  Industry?  Not  on  your 
life.  Mr.  Flemming  had  to  have  his  sputnik, 
too.  If,  in  fact,  the  cranberries  in  question 
were  known  to  be  harmful,  he  might  easily 
have  quietly  issued  a  stop-sale  order  on  the 
suspected  berries,  removed  them  from  the 
market  and  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it.  Uncontaminated  berries  would  then 
have  gone  their  merry  way  onto  millions  of 
turkey-graced  tables,  adding  immeasurably 
to  the  enjoyment  of  said  turkey  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  cranberry  growers.  But,  then, 
Mr.  Flemming  would  not  have  had  his  sput¬ 
nik  and  a  sputnik  he  had  to  have.  For  sput¬ 
niks  have  a  way  of  frightening  people,  and 
frightened  people  demand  larger  appropria¬ 
tions  for  those  who  protect  them. 

But  cranberries  are  seasonal.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  probably  never  eat  them.  Mr.  Flemming 
needed  a  more  permanent  type  of  sputnik — 
one  that  would  qause  year-round  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people. 

And  there  was  poultry.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  producers  were  making  use  of  a 
hormone  called  stilbestroi  in  producing  a 
specialty  line  known  as  caponettes.  Under 
certain  conditions,  the  drug  is  said  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  causing  cancer  of  the  breast  in  men. 
We  have  never  known  of  a  case,  but  if  this 
is  true,  Mr.  Flemming  might  easily  have  for¬ 
bidden  the  further  use  of  the  drug,  issued  a 
stop-sale  order  on  birds  produced  by  the  use 
of  it,  and  people  would  have  continued  to 
eat  poultry  and  be  happy  ever  after.  Did 
Mr.  Flemming  follow  this  course  of  action 
recommended  by  leaders  in  industry  and  in 
other  Government  agencies?  Indeed  not. 
Mr.  Flemming  had  found  a  sputnik — so  he 
damns  another  industry  with  suspicion.  We, 
too,  are  entitled  to  our  suspicions.  We  sus¬ 
pect  Mr.  Flemming  of  pure,  unadulterated 
chicanery. 

If  the  purpose  is  public  protection,  why 
wait  until  suspected  materials  have  already 
been  used  before  sounding  off  to  consumers 
on  possible  dangers?  Why  not  first  advise 
growers  and  producers  that  foods  produced 
by  the  use  of  unapproved  materials  cannot 
be  offered  for  sale  to  consumers?  It  would 
appear  that,  to  Mr.  Flemming,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  is  purely  a  secondary 
matter.  To  heck  with  the  horse — so  long  as 
Mr.  Flemming  gets  the  price  of  a  golden, 
diamond-studded  padlock  with  which  to 
lock  the  door. 

Might  we  suggest  that  a  boot  through 
the  door  for  Mr.  Flemming  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

(From  Barron’s  National  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Weekly,  Feb.  1.  I960] 

Political  Quackery — Food  and  Drug  Laws 
Need  a  Dose  of  Commonsense 

At  a  hearing  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  solemn  law¬ 
makers  last  week  debated  what  historians 
one  day,  in  a  footnote  perhaps,  will  describe 
as  the  great  lipstick  crisis.  According  to 
Representative  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Missouri,  the  health  of  the  women  of 
America  is  threatened  by  synthetic  coloring 
agents  which  are  used  to  produce  such  de¬ 


sirable  shades  as  boldface  pu- :le  and  strik¬ 
ing  pink.  In  an  effort  to  rebut  her  testi¬ 
mony,  harassed  spokesmen  of  the  industry 
sought  refuge  in  the  facts,  notably,  that 
in  order  to  suffer  ill  effects,  a  person  would 
have  to  swallow  100  lipsticks  per  day.  As 
might  be  expected,  however,  the  attractive 
solon  (who,  by  all  accounts,  was  wearing  a 
suspiciously  light,  bright  lip  rouge  herself) 
had  the  last  word.  While  a  woman  naturally 
wants  a  product  which  best  matches  her 
complexion  and  outfit,  Representative  Sul¬ 
livan  asserted  ringingly,  she  gladly  will  sac¬ 
rifice  beauty  for  safety. 

However,  bizarre  it  might  have  seemed  else¬ 
where  on  Capitol  Hill,  this  crusading  spirit 
was  peculiarly  fitting  to  the  time  and  place. 
For  the  hearings  on  color  additives  have 
brought  out  in  full  force,  from  legislative 
and  executive  branches  alike,  officials  who 
fairly  might  be  described  as  health  zealots. 
In  their  misguided  view',  the  Government 
must  go  far  beyond  its  time-honored  role  of 
establishing  reasonable,  scientific  standards 
for  determining  the  safety  of  substances  used 
in  food  and  drugs.  Instead,  in  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  public  from  a  dread  disease, 
it  should  be  empowered  to  take  whatever 
measures  it  deems  necessary  or  politic.  The 
end  is  certainly  laudable;  everyone  is  against 
cancer  and  all  the  other  ills  to  which  the 
flesh  is  heir.  The  proposed  means,  however, 
are  unmistakably  suspect:  for  they  would 
open  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  bureaucratic 
abuse,  the  threat  of  which  was  underscored 
recently  in  cases  involving,  among  other 
things,  caponettes  and  cranberries.  They 
are  based  not  on  knowledge,  but  on  the  lack 
of  it.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  in  a  realm  once 
distinguished  for  careful,  objective  inquiry, 
such  a  change  of  policy  would  substitute 
prejudice  and  superstition  for  scientific 
truth. 

Such  risks  are  not  mere  theory;  since  1958, 
when  Congress  passed  various  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
they  have  been  all  too  real.  In  official  lan¬ 
guage,  the  legislation  was  designed  “to  pro¬ 
tect  the  health  of  consumers  by  requiring 
manufacturers  of  food  additives  and  food 
processors  to  pretest  any  potentially  unsafe 
substances  which  are  to  be  added  to  food.; 
and  to  advance  food  technology  by  permit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  food  additives  at  safe  levels.” 
The  product  of  protracted  discussions  be¬ 
tween  Government  (as  represented  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture)  and  industry,  the 
measure  by  and  large  was  sane  and  sensible. 
At  the  last  minute,  however,  an  unwelcome 
rider,  the  Delaney  amendment,  was  affixed 
to  the  bill.  As  interpreted  by  FDA  and  its 
politically  conscious  superiors  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
this  proviso  has  been  used  to  ban  outright, 
and  wholly  without  regard  to  the  rule  of  rea¬ 
son,  any  food  additive  “found  to  induce  can¬ 
cer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal.”  Sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  a  similar  prohibition  for 
color  additives  has  been  mounting  fast. 

In  emotional  and  political  terms,  the  De¬ 
laney  amendment  has  a  powerful  appeal.  By 
any  other  yardstick,  however,  it  is  a  foolish 
and  mischievous  piece  of  legislation.  To 
begin  with,  it  has  bestowed  sweeping  powers 
upon  an  agency  which,  the  evidence  suggests, 
is  not  immune  to  arbitrary  action.  Thus  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  recently  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  synthetic  hormone  known  as 
stilbestroi,  which  is  used,  among  other  pur¬ 
poses,  to  spur  the  growth  of  chickens,  caused 
cancer  when  fed  to  rats  in  excessive  amounts. 
FDA  promptly  cracked  down  on  the  poultry 
raisers,  halting  their  output  at  the  taxpay¬ 
er’s  expense.  However,  it  continued  to  allow 
the  same  substance  to  be  used  to  fatten 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  in  doctors’  pre¬ 
scriptions.  The  degree  of  concern  over  public 
safety,  it  appears,  tends  to  vary  with  polit¬ 
ical  pressures. 


In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  moreover, 
FDA  scarcely  has  proven  a  model  of  scientific 
objectivity.  The  agency  has  shown  an  un¬ 
becoming  penchant  for  publicity,  a  trait 
which  has  brought  it  into  disrepute  not  only 
with  farmers  and  manufacturers,  but  also 
with  professional  associations  of  doctors  and 
lawyers.  Moreover,  in  screening  substances 
for  their  carcinogenic  (cancer-inducing) 
qualities,  its  researchers  have  leaned  heavily 
on  experimentation  with  mice,  a  technique 
which,  in  the  view  of  some  independent  ex¬ 
perts  (notably  one  at  the  Sloan-Kettering 
Institute),  is  open  to  serious  challenge.  It 
also  has  bowed  to  the  groundless  prejudice, 
so  popular  among  lawmakers,  that  artificial 
substances  are  apt  to  be  more  deleterious  to 
health  than  natural  ones  (in  fact,  sunshine 
and  eggs,  to  name  two,  have  been  found  to 
be  cancer-inducing) . 

Finally,-  in  its  recent  rulings,  the  agency 
has  shown  an  appalling  disregard  for  the 
simple  precepts  of  commonsense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  scientific  method.  In  order 
to  suffer  ill  effects  from  tainted  cranberries, 
a  person  would  have  to  eat  15,000  pounds  a 
day.  To  run  a  risk  from  lipstick,  as  noted, 
a  woman  would  have  to  consume  100.  Here, 
then,  is  a  triumph  of  superstition  over  sci¬ 
ence.  Here,  cloaked  in  an  emotion-packed 
crusade  against  a  terrible  plague,  is  bureauc¬ 
racy  gone  hogwild. 

In  the  process,  the  rights  of  thousands  of 
people  have  been  trampled.  What  is  at 
stake,  however,  involves  far  more  than  poul¬ 
try  farms  or  cranberry  bogs.  For  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  politicos,  Federal  food 
and  drug  laws  have  become  a  palpable  threat 
to  the  advance  of  food  technology,  without 
which  this  Nation  never  could  have  moved 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  upon  which, 
if  anything,  its  dependence  is  likely  to  grow. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  looks  askance  at  the  hanky- 
panky  now  going  on  at  FDA,  “We  cannot 
continue  to  produce  adequate  amounts  of 
safe  and  wholesome  foods  without  chemicals. 
Abandoning  their  use  would  result  in  an 
immediate  decline  in  the  quantity  and  over¬ 
all  quality  of  our  food  supply  and:  cause  a 
rapid  rise  in  prices  paid  by  consumers.”  The 
United  States  needs — and  over  the  years  has 
enjoyed — protection  against  genuine  enemies 
of  its  health  and  welfare.  Now,  to  para¬ 
phrase  an  old  French  saying,  it  needs  to  be 
protected  against  its  so-called  friends. 


Interest  Rate  Issues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PR0XMIRE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  prominent  economist,  Gardiner 
Means,  which  appeared  on  February  5  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  of  Feb. 

5, 1960] 

Interest  Rate  Issues 

Your  January  31  editorial  on  Government 
interest  rates  troubles  me.  It  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  because  long  terms  could  now  be 
sold  at  a  lower  current  interest  rate  than 
short  terms,  their  interest  cost  to  the  Amer- 
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ican  public  would  be  less.  This  would  be  a 
very  shortsighted  view. 

In  historical  perspective,  interest  rates  are 
now  high  and  we  can  reasonably  expect  pros¬ 
perous  periods  in  the  future  when  interest 
rates  will  be  much  lower.  To  issue  long 
terms  at  4 'A  percent  or  more  can  commit 
the  public  to  high  rates  for  30  or  40  years. 
The  temporary  payment  of  a  somewhat  high¬ 
er  short-term  rate  will  allow  refunding  to 
wait  until  long-term  rates  are  lower. 

At  no  time  in  the  last  40  years  has  the 
Government  paid  more  than  4  percent  on  its 
long-term  issues.  It  has  not  even  used  the 
power  to  pay  4V4  percent. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  competent  financial 
counselor  advising  a  big,  solvent  corporation 
to  refund  its  short  debt  into  long  terms  at 
the  present  time  in  the  light  of  the  high 
current  rates,  the  long  history  of  lower  rates 
and  the  known  policy  of  tight  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  4V4  percent  limit 
is  a  sound  and  needed  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  an  administration,  whether  Republican 
or  Democratic,  will,  through  poor  judgment 
or  through  too  close  association  with  the 
financial  community,  saddle  the  public  with 
30  or  40  years  of  unnecessarily  high  interest 
charges.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  congressional  responsibility  and 
wisdom  to  guard  against  this  danger  by  set¬ 
ting  a  limit  so  that  refunding  into  long  terms 
can  only  be  done  when  long-term  rates  are 
below  4 y2  percent. 

That  the  danger  is  real  is  suggested  by 
the  history  of  the  last  few  years.  The  present 
administration  came  into  office  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  (1)  bringing  about 
higher  interest  rates,  and  (2)  refunding  the 
Government  debt  into  longer  terms.  Both 
objectives  made  some  sense  at  the  time, 
particularly  the  latter  because  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  bring  about  higher  interest  rates. 

However,  the  administration  worked  on  the 
first  and  not  the  second,  so  that  today  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  high  while  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt  is  shorter  than  7 
years  ago.  The  sudden  urge  to  be  active  in 
refunding  the  debt  for  a  long  period  to 
come,  at  high  rates,  can  hardly  help  but 
raise  the  question  of  why,  in  the  light  of  the 
Inaction  during  the  last  7  years. 

Gardiner  C.  Means. 

Vienna,  Va. 


Resolution  by  the  Shasta  County  Board 
of  Supervisors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  by  the  Shasta  County 
Board  of  Supervisors: 

Whereas  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  study  made 
for  the  ultimate  use  and  development  of  our 
National  Forests  entitled  "Program  for  the 
National  Forest”;  and 

Whereas  the  Northern  California  County 
Supervisors’  Association  is  in  accord  with 
this  study  and  program;  and 

Whereas  the  administration  has  endorsed 
this  long-range  program,  hut  postponed  any 
appropriation  of  funds;  and 
Whereas  the  application  of  this  study 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  Shasta 


County,  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Shasta  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  That  it  compliments  the  Honor¬ 
able  Senator  Clair  Engle  for  his  work  on 
this  program  and  does  hereby  support  the 
program  and  appropriations  requested  by 
Senator  Engle  to  carry  out  said  program. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Shasta.  State 
of  California,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof 
on  the  25th  day  of  January  1360. 

Lee  S.  Foster, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Shasta,  State  of 
California. 

Attest : 

A.  Ray  Taylor, 

County  Clerk  and  ex-Officio  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Tour  by  Three  Senators  of  Soviet 
Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

K0N.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  recently  to  meet  with  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Public  Works  Committees, 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Utah,  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  on  their  findings  about  the 
progress  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  hydroelectric  power  development. 
They  made  an  intensive  study  in  a  6- 
week,  13,000-mile  trip  last  fall. 

An  account  of  this  trip  was  contained 
in  the  publication  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly 
of  January  18,  1960.  This  account  re¬ 
flects  the  great  importance  of  this  study, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Why  the  U.S.  Power  Trust  Wishes  Russia 
Would  Keep  Its  Iron  Curtain  Shut  Tight — 
Tour  by  Three  Senators  of  Soviet  Dams 
Sparks  Public  Power  Fight  Here 
One  U.S.  industry  which  wishes  that  Rus¬ 
sia  would  stop  lifting  the  Iron  Curtain  is  the 
private  electric  power  industry.  It  fears  a 
glimpse  of  Soviet  progress  in  this  field  will 
stimulate  public  power  in  this  country. 
Power  interests  have  opened  an  attack  on  a 
dramatic  report  made  public  January  4  by 
three  liberal  Democratic  Senators  on  the 
giant  progress  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (and  China) 
in  hydroelectric  power  development.1  The 
three,  Moss  of  Utah,  Gruening  of  Alaska,  and 
Muskie  of  Maine  made  a  12,500-mile  trip 
through  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  story  about 
the  trip  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  report. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  published  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  at  the  end  of  1957  on  the  work  being 
done  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  in  power 


1  Relative  Water  and  Power  Resource 
Development  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A., 
report  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  248,  85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Public  Works. 


development.  In  the  middle  of  1958  the 
Senate  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
directing  the  Interior  and  Public  Works 
Committees  to  make  a  joint  study.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  under  the  Soviet -American 
exchange  program  for  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
dams  and  powerplants  in  U.S.S.R.  in  the  fall 
of  1958  by  a  delegation  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  Senate  committees,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
interested  private  organizations. 

INTERIOR  RAISED  OBJECTIONS 

Interior  Department,  which  has  been  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  private  power  interests 
since  the  Republicans  took  over  in  1953, 
began  to  throw  up  bureaucratic  roadblocks. 
It  objected  that  two  representatives  of  pub¬ 
lic  power  interests  would  be  included  in  the 
trip — Clyde  Ellis  of  the  National  Rural  Elec¬ 
tric  Cooperative  Association  and  Alex  Radin 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Association. 
While  Interior  held  up  -  the  exchange,  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  general  staff  of  the 
power  trust,  hastily  sent  two  delegations,  the 
first  to  European  Russia,  the  second  to 
Siberia,  turning  in  two  grudging  reports. 
It  took  an  angry  series  of  letters  from  Sen¬ 
ator  Fulbright  to  the  State  Department 
before  the  way  could  finally  be  cleared  for 
a  Senate  delegation  to  make  the  visit  last 
fall.  The  original  plan,  which  would  also 
have  allowed  TVA,  Army  Engineers  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  to  have  a  look  at 
Soviet  projects,  is  still  on  the  shelf. 

The  three  Senators  took  with  them,  along 
with  Ellis  and  Radin,  two  Truman  admin¬ 
istration  officials  with  wide  experience  in 
hydroelectric  development,  former  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Reclamation  Michael  W. 
Straus,  and  former  Assistant  Commissioner 
Harvey  McPhail.  Their  175-page  report,  ig¬ 
nored  or  buried  in  the  press,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  enormous  dams  being  erected 
in  the  Soviet  world.  "The  Soviet  power  pro¬ 
gram,”  it  concludes,  "has  produced  the  larg¬ 
est  hydroelectric  stations  in  the  world,  yield¬ 
ing  the  greatest  project  volumes  of 
electricity  from  the  largest  generators  con¬ 
nected  by  the  longest  transmission  lines 
operating  at  highest  voltage.” 

CHINA  BUILDING  THE  BIGGEST  DAM  OF  ALL 

The  visiting  Senators  saw  Kuybyshev  Dam 
which  when  completed  in  1958  took  from 
Grand  Coulee  the  title  of  world’s  largest; 
Stalingrad  Dam,  already  operating,  which 
will  be  bigger  than  Kuybyshev  when  com¬ 
pleted  in  1961;  and  Bratsk  Dam  at  Lake 
Baikal  (with  more  water  than  all  our  Great 
Lakes  combined)  which  will  be  bigger  yet. 
They  were  told  of  the  work  begun  on  Kras¬ 
noyarsk  which  will  surpass  Bratsk  and  of  an 
even  more  grandiose  project  underway  in 
China. 

There  the  Chinese  Communists,  utilizing 
plans  first  drawn  up  by  John  Savage  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  during  World 
War  II,  are  building  a  dam  at  the  Ichang 
Gorge  on  the  Yangtze  River  which  "will  be 
12  to  20  times  the  size  of  Grand  Coulee” 
when  completed.  The  report  hints  at  the 
need  for  a  "similar”  study  of  what  is  going 
on  in  China.  It  would  be  good  if  our  first 
official  exchange  of  visits  .with  Peiping  were 
centered  about  so  fundamental  and  con¬ 
structive  an  activity  as  hydroelectric  power. 

The  United  States  is  still  far  ahead  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  We  have  142  million  installed  kilo¬ 
watts  compared  with  the  Soviet’s  53  million. 
But  the  Senate  committee  says  the  Russians 
could  overtake  us  by  1975  unless  we  speed  up 
or  they  slow  down.  The  Senate  report  is  dis¬ 
creetly  silent  on  one  point — the  way  in  which 
dog-in-the-manger  private  power  monop¬ 
olies  restrict  development  in  the  country. 
But  Senator  Bennett  in  an  attack  issued  so 
swiftly  he  could  hardly  have  had  time  to 
read  the  full  report,  says  that  "reading  be- 
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tween  the  lines.  It  is  clear  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  staff  believes  expansion  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  power  program  is  the  hey  to  our  future 
in  the  power  field." 

POWER  GOING  TO  WASTE  AT  GRAND  COULEE 

The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  expan¬ 
sion  but  of  more  fully  using  existing  facili¬ 
ties.  The  report  touched  a  sensitive  point 
when  it  said  the  Soviet  is  extending  its  grid 
system  until  eventually  it  will  cover  the 
whole  U.S.S.R.  “The  efficiency  and  economy 
of  shifting  peak  powerloads  over  a  geo¬ 
graphic  area  that  embraces  seven  time  zones 
from  Leningrad  to  Vladivostok,”  the  report 
says,  “is  apparent  to  any  housewife  whose 
lights  have  dimmed  at  dinnertime  when 
electrical  use  is  heavy.  The  Soviet  plan  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  absence  of  planned 
or  actual  transcontinental  transmission  in- 
tertles  in  the  United  States  and  the  lack 
even  of  local  interties  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.”  These  interties  enable  sur¬ 
plus  power  quickly  to  be  switched  from  one 
area  to  another  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  peak  usage  varies  from  one  section 
to  another. 

In  this  country  private  power  companies 
have  fought  grid  system  expansion,  fearing 
it  would  lead  to  greater  public  control  and 
ownership.  In  fact  a  major  battle  is  brew¬ 
ing  at  this  very  session  over  proposals  to 
build  transmission  lines  which  would  make 
surplus  Bonneville  power  from  Grand  Cou¬ 
lee  available  in  California’s  Central  Valley. 

The  private  companies  are  fighting  a  rear¬ 
guard  action  to  delay  or  control  any  such 
interchange.  They  blocked  action  at  the 
last  session,  and  Interior  Department  is 
helping  them.  The  Senate  report  may  figure 
in  the  coming  debate.  Bennett  already  at¬ 
tacks  it  for  the  startling  recommendation 
that  the  Federal  Government  “embark  on  a 
massive  program  to  build  transmission  lines 
to  interconnect  Federal  projects.”  Though 
the  report  speaks  of  interchanging  private 
power  as  well,  Bennett  says:  “Quite  clearly 
the  committee  wishes  to  push  us  far  down 
the  road  toward  complete  nationalization  of 
power  transmission  facilities.” 

Atom  Better  for  War  Than  Peace 

“Construction  of  the  limited  number  of 
atom  plants  in  this  country  has  fallen  be¬ 
hind  s6hedule.  *  *  *  The  costs  of  the  plants 
have  soared.  *  *  *  Even  abroad,  where 
power  costs  are  generally  higher,  the  pace  of 
atomic  power  development  has  been  dis- 
couragingly  slow.” — New  York  Times  eco¬ 
nomic  survey,  January  11. 

"Also  in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  in  the  United 
States,  atomic  power  is  not  expected  to  sup¬ 
ply  significant  amounts  of  power  during  the 
next  few  years.  The  U.S.S.R.  regards  con¬ 
ventional  sources,  both  thermal  and  hydro 
as  more  economic  and  expeditious.” — Senate 
report  on  Soviet  power  projects. 


A  Fractional  Voice  in  National  Politics 

Is  No  Substitute  for  Municipal  Self- 

Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Senate  added 
presidential  votes  for  Washingtonians  to 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment — 
already  overloaded  with  miscellany — and 


approved  the  resulting  hodgepodge  by 
the  necessary  two-thirds  rollcall.  For 
this  constitutional  amendment  to  be¬ 
come  law,  it  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  in  the  House  and  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  Regarding 
the  Senate-passed  plan  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Daily  News  said  editorially, 
on  February  5: 

Everyone  here  wants  to  vote  for  President 
(many  now  do  so  as  absentees  from  their 
respective  States) ,  but  such  restricted  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suffrage  is  not  even  a  falter¬ 
ing  first  step  toward  home  rule,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  control  of  public  affairs  in  one’s 
hometown — not  a  fractional  voice  in  na¬ 
tional  politics. 

This  newspaper  favors  national  suffrage  for 
the  District’s  citizens  but  is  under  no  de¬ 
lusion  that  this  means  municipal  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  It  gives  us  nothing  to  say  with 
ballots  about  the  taxes  we  must  pay  for  lo¬ 
cal  services,  management  of  schools,  or  con¬ 
trol  of  police  power,  and  so  on. 

If  spokesmen,  in  their  arguments,  do  not 
keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind  as  they 
plead  with  Congress  for  both  national  suf¬ 
frage  and  local  autonomy,  our  town  is  in 
danger  of  getting  neither. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  numer¬ 
ous  problems  facing  our  voteless  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital.  The  serious  lack  of  cul¬ 
tural  facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  so  serious  that  the  staid  New  York 
Times  has  been  moved  several  times  to 
call  the  Nation’s  Capital  a  “hick  town,” 
has  been  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been 
particularly  interested.  But,  whether 
the  need  is  for  a  dynamic  drive  for  a 
sorely  needed  National  Cultural  Center; 
or  to  save  the  historic  Patent  Office 
Building  to  house  the  century-old  Na¬ 
tional  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  Portrait  Gallery  after  the  admin¬ 
istration  recommended  it  be  razed  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  site  could  be  used  for  a 
parking  lot;  or  for  improvement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
and  the  ending  of  unjustified  politically 
motivated  attacks  upon  it — underlying 
all  is  the  necessity  for  restoring  to  the 
citizens  of  our  great  National  Capital  the 
fundamental  right  to  manage  their  own 
municipal  affairs;  namely,  home  rule. 

Unfortunately  some  confusion  has 
been  injected  into  the  fight  to  obtain 
home  rule  for  the  fine  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  some  who  would 
deliberately  confuse  an  attempt  to  secure 
national  suffrage  by  amending  the  Con¬ 
stitution  with  municipal  self-govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  no  better  analysis 
of  the  enormous  difference  between  these 
two  avenues  to  suffrage  than  the  edi¬ 
torial  appearing  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily 
News  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  in 
home  rule  for  our  Nation’s  Capital,  I 
include  this  editorial  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues : 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Feb.  5,  1960] 

This  Isn’t  Home  Rule 

As  in  previous  campaigns  for  home  rule 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  so  many  pro¬ 
posals  get  made  that  the  separation  of  actual 
home  rule  and  the  proposals  at  issue  be¬ 
come  fuzzy  to  the  busy  citizen. 


This  week  the  Senate  added  presidential 
votes  for  Washingtonians  to  a  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment — already  overloaded 
with  miscellany. — and  approved  the  result¬ 
ing  hodge-podge  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
rollcall. 

For  the  pending  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  become  law,  it  still  must  win  not 
only  two-thirds  approval  of  the  House,  but 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Everyone  here  wants  to  vote  for  President 
(many  now  do  so  as  absentees  from  their 
respective  States) ,  but  such  restricted  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  is  not  even  a  faltering 
first  step  toward  home  rule,  which  consists 
of  control  of  public  affairs  in  one’s  home¬ 
town — not  a  fractional  voice  in  national 
politics. 

This  newspaper  favors  national  suffrage  for 
the  District’s  citizens  but  is  under  no  delu¬ 
sion  that  this  means  municipal  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  gies  us  nothing  to  say  with  ballots 
about  the  taxes  we  must  pay  for  local  serv¬ 
ices,  management  of  schools,  or  control  of 
police  power,  and  so  on. 

If  spokesmen,  in  their  arguments,  do  not 
keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind  as  they 
plead  with  Congress  for  both  national  suf¬ 
frage  and  local  autonomy,  our  town  is  in 
danger  of  getting  neither. 


Practical  Opportunities  for  Tax 
Reduction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  Record  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Members  and  the  in¬ 
terested  public  a  speech  which  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  made  on 
February  3,  1960,  before  the  Freedom 
Forum  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  entitled 
“Practical  Opportunities  for  Tax  Reduc¬ 
tion.”  Due  to  the  widespread  and,  in¬ 
deed,  intense  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Chairman  Mills’  speech,  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 

The  speech  follows: 

Practical  Opportunities  for  Tax  Reduction 

THE  BUDGET  AND  EXPENDITURES 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  be¬ 
fore  the  Freedom  Forum,  Oklahoma  City) 
My  invitation  was  to  talk  about  practical 
opportunities  for  tax  reduction.  In  doing  so, 
the  logical  place  to  start  is  with  the  budget 
and  expenditures. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  predicted  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion  surplus  for  fiscal  1961  means  we  will 
have  a  general  tax  cut  this  year.  I  do  not 
believe  this  will  or  should  happen,  as  things 
now  appear.  • 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  will  really  have  a  $4.2  billion 
surplus  as  the  President  predicted.  Budget 
estimating  is  a  risky  business.  You  may  re¬ 
member  that  only  2  years  ago  the  President 
predicted  a  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1959  and 
we  ended  with  a  $12.4  billion  deficit. 

A  Federal  budget  is  not  written  on  a  clean 
slate.  A  part  of  it  is  a  guess  as  to  the  size 
of  expenditures  under  preexisting  laws.  A 
good  example  is  payments  to  veterans.  The 
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total  cost  for  any  year  is  simply  a  matter  of 
how  many  eligible  veterans  there  are  using 
these  provisions. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture,  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  support  commitments 
in  the  law  is  a  guess  as  to  such  things  as 
the  weather,  good  or  bad  crop  conditions, 
and  market  demand. 

The  accuracy  of  the  $9.6  billion  estimate 
for  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  depends 
largely  on  future  business  conditions  and 
on  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board.  The  estimate  of  interest  costs 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.2  billion  above  the  budget  pre¬ 
diction  made  just  1  year  ago. . 

The  expenditure  forecast  can  miss  actual 
spending  quite  widely  due  to  unpredictable 
factors. 

Another  uncertainty  as  to  the  budget  sur¬ 
plus  is  that  the  budget  assumes,  that  all  the 
President’s  legislative  recommendations  will 
be  enacted.  This,  I  dare  say,  never  happens. 
Again  this  year  the  expenditures  carry  a 
postal  deficit,  for  example,  which  is  reduced 
by  $554  million  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Congress  will  act  on  the  recommendation  to 
increase  postal  rates.  This  increase  was 
specifically  voted  down  last  year  and  will 
not,  in  my  opinion,  pass  this  year. 

The  most  difficult  prediction  problem  in 
the  budget  is  forecasting  revenue.  This  in¬ 
volves  business  conditions  18  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Compared  to  other  recent  economic 
outlook  studies,  the  President’s  outlook  ap¬ 
pears  moderately  optimistic  although  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  A 
somewhat  slower  growth  in  the  economy 
than  he  predicts  could  easily  mean  budget 
receipts  of  less  than  the  figure  in  the  bud¬ 
get  document. 

Although  we  should  strive  to  attain  it, 
we  can  by  no  means  be  sure  of  a  $4.2  billion 
surplus.  It  is,  nevertheless,  timely  to  dis¬ 
cuss  priorities  for  action  if  we  should  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  or  something  close 
to  it  will  occur. 

Many  urge  that  first  priority  should  be 
given  to  increased  expenditures  such  as  for 
defense,  education,  housing,  highways,  etc. 
The  Congress  is  now  reviewing  the  missile 
lag  and  our  capability  for  limited  war.  There 
will  be  much  debate  in  the  Congress  in  this 
and  other  areas  of  expenditures. 

If  the  receipts  estimate  should  prove  to  be 
accurate  and  if  the  Congress  does  not  vote 
significant  changes  in  recommended  expen¬ 
ditures,  we  then  face  the  question  of  prior¬ 
ity  between  tax  reduction  and  debt  reduc¬ 
tion.  As  I  stated,  I  do  not  think  an  im¬ 
mediate  general  tax  cut  can  be  justified. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  citizens  will  be 
dissatisfied  with  a  $4  billion  surplus  being 
applied  to  debt  reduction.  The  economic 
outlook  underlying  the  budget  forecast  is 
essentially  a  continuation  of  the  inflationary 
situation  which  has  beset  us  now  for  quite 
a  few  years.  A  budget  surplus  is  an  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  this  inflationary  pres¬ 
sure  and  is  at  present  a  basic  requirement. 

I  have  always  urged  that  we  plan  our  tax 
and  expenditure  programs  to  produce  sur¬ 
pluses  in  good  years  to  approximately  meet 
the  deficits  of  recession  years.  Much  of  the 
trouble  that  we  are  experiencing  today  in  my 
opinion  arises  because  we  have  not  followed 
such  a  plan  in  the  past.  In  fact,  we  have 
operated  fiscal  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  surpluses  in  only  4  of  the  last  29 
years. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  tax  reduction 
through  expenditure  limitations  over  the 
longer  run? 

As  I  stated  legislation  calling  for  large 
continuing  expenditures  is  already  on  the 
books.  Here  are  a  few  examples.  We  have 
commitments  for  highway  expenditures  run¬ 
ning  into  the  mid-1970’s.  Outstanding  com¬ 
mitments  for  public  works,  public  housing, 
and  community  improvement  amount  at  the 
present  time  to  some  $17  billion.  The  com¬ 


mitment  to  future  veterans  benefits  and 
Government  retirement  payments  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  something  more 
than  $350  billion. 

In  spite  of  these  known  commitments  and 
if  expenditures  are  prevented  from  rising  as 
rapidly  as  tax  revenues  rise  in  a  growing 
economy,  some  reduction  in  tax  rates  can  be 
enacted  through  this  action  alone.  But 
such  reduction  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  en¬ 
acted  in  anticipation  of  freezing  or  reduc¬ 
ing  expenditure  levels,  but  only  after  those 
conditions  have  materialized. 

TAX  REFORM 

I  will  now  turn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  budget  outlook  as  a  basis  for  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  tax  reform  that  can 
provide  a  reduction  in  rates. 

It  is  my  view  that  tax  reform  is  always 
timely  provided  equitable  and  desirable  pro¬ 
posals  which  are  practical  of  enactment  can 
be  developed.  The  Congress  should  periodi¬ 
cally  review  the  operation  of  our  tax  system 
and  the  relative  burdens  imposed  on  our 
citizens  in  order  to  assure  the  fair  sharing  of 
the  burden  of  necessary  taxation. 

All  too  often,  however,  tax  revision  or  re¬ 
form  programs  have  resulted  primarily  in 
enactment  of  legislative  proposals  for  spe¬ 
cial  tax  relief,  or,  for  the  elimination  of  so- 
called  discriminations  by  the  extension  of 
the  application  of  existing  relief  provisions 
to  additional  taxpayer  groups.  Frequently 
these  programs  have  resulted  in  provisions 
which  were  designed  to  meet  some  special 
social  or  economic  need  existing  at  the  time 
of  their  enactment.  Once  entrenched  in  the 
law,  such  provisions  have  proven  to  be  self- 
perpetuating  and  self-proliferating  and  have 
been  retained  and  expanded  even  though 
changing  times  may  have  eliminated  the  so¬ 
cial  or  economic  objectives  which  were  their 
initial  justification.  Historically,  therefore, 
tax  revision  and  reform  programs  have  more 
often  than  not  resulted  in  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  an  erosion  or  a  narrowing  of 
the  tax  base.  This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in 
the  consequent  necessity  of  imposing  high 
tax  rates  in  order  to  obtain  the  revenues 
needed  to  meet  the  costs  of  Government  op¬ 
eration. 

In  my  opinion,  our  tax  rates  are  too  high 
and  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  blunt 
incentives  and  stifle  economic  growth.  As 
you  know,  a  large  part  of  our  present  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code,  including  its  high  rate 
structure,  had  its  origins  during  wartime 
when  concern  over  economic  growth  was  not 
a  factor  which  had  to  be  considered,  and  it 
still  persists  today  in  virtually  the  same 
form  though  its  adverse  impact  upon  incen¬ 
tives  and  economic  growth  and  stability  in 
a  peacetime  economy  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  evident. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  in  order 
for  this  country  to  maintain  its  economic 
strength  domestically  and  to  continue  in 
its  dominant  position  in  today’s  world,  our 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  next  decade 
must  exceed  that  of  any  previous  decade  in 
history.  As  a  part  of  achieving  this  objec¬ 
tive  there  must  be  a  substantial  revision  of 
our  war-engendered  and  revenue-inspired 
tax  system  in  view  of  the  strong  doubt  that 
such  growth  can  be  attained  under  our 
present  tax  system.  This  is  particularly 
true  under  our  present  high  rate  structure, 
which,  because  of  its  rates  and  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  its  application,  limits  initiative  and 
causes  tax  considerations  to  override  busi¬ 
ness  decisions  which  would  otherwise  be 
dictated  by  the  signals  of  the  market  place. 

Although  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  taxation  is  to  raise  revenues 
required  to  meet  the  costs  of  government, 
gearing  tax  revision  and  reform  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  economic  growth  and  stability  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  this  viewpoint. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  the  cost  of  Federal 
Government  accounts  for  approximately  one- 


fifth  of  the  total  activity  of  the  economy,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  economic  impact  of  taxes. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  under  way  an 
inquiry  into  the  operation  of  our  tax  system 
under  today’s  economy. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  major  objective 
of  tax  reform  is  a  reduction  in  our  stultify¬ 
ing  tax  rates  and  that  this  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  extent  required  except  through 
broadening  the  tax  base.  In  arriving  at  this 
objective  we  must  strive  to  develop  a  tax 
system  that  is  characterized  by  fairness  and 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens; 
that  is  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  a  de¬ 
sired  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  years 
ahead;  that  is  neutral  in  economic  impact 
and  interferes  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
operation  of  the  free  market  mechanism  in 
directing  resources  into  the  most  productive 
uses;  and  that  affords  greater  ease  of  tax¬ 
payer  compliance  and  governmental  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  first  phase  looking  toward  this  end 
was  initiated  by  a  5 -week  period  of  panel 
discussions  before  the  committee  late  last 
fall.  These  discussions  were  designed  to 
present  an  appraisal  of  our  present  income 
tax  system  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  that 
I  have  just  mentioned  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  various  provisions  of 
the  income  tax  law  which  serve  either  to 
narrow  the  tax  base  or  to  provide  differential 
treatment  for  items  included  in  such  base, 
in  order  to  permit  a  reevaluation  of  their 
original  social  or  economic  justifications  for 
inclusion  in  the  code  in  light  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  today. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  discussions,  some  of  the 
suggestions  aopear  to  offer  some  practical 
possibilities;  others  do  not.  There  must  be 
an  assessment  of  the  various  issues  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  fairness 
among  taxpayers,  on  revenues,  on  economic 
growth,  on  economic  stability,  and  on  ability 
to  pay.  Before  there  can  be  any  resolution 
of  the  issues  raised  by  these  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  there  must  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  study  of  all  the  problems  involved. 

One  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  some 
panelists  is  the  concept  of  imputed  rent. 
This  concept,  which  is  primarily  an  economic 
concept,  rather  than  a  tax  concept,  would 
impute  as  income  to  a  homeowner  the  net 
rental  value  of  his  house  and  is  included  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce’s  figures  of  an¬ 
nual  total  personal  income.  It  was  discussed 
in  connection  with  a  consideration  of  ex¬ 
clusions  and  deductions  from  income.  Some 
panelists  proposed  that  the  deductions  pres¬ 
ently  allowed  for  interest  on  home  mortgages 
and  for  real  estate  taxes  should  be  offset  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  related  imputed  rent  in 
gross  income.  Alternatively,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  failure  to  include  imputed 
rent  in  gross  income  Was  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  denial  of  these  deductions.  The 
discussions  developed  that  there  are  serious 
questions  as  to  constitutionality,  adminis¬ 
trative  feasibility  and  desirability  that  far 
outweigh  any  economic  concept  for  includ¬ 
ing  this  in  the  tax  base. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  suggestions 
made  by  the  panelists  which  would  broaden 
the  tax  base  by  including  in  income  certain 
cash  payments  which  are  presently  exempt 
from  tax,  such  as  veterans’  disability  pen¬ 
sions.  These  items  are  income  in  the  broad 
economic  sense  and  their  exemption  from  tax 
is  a  preference.  However,  their  inclusion  in 
the  tax  base,  as  a  practical  matter,  would  not 
increase  net  revenues  that  could  be  used  for 
rate  reduction  since  the  effective  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  such  payments  that  would 
result  from  making  them  taxable  would  very 
likely  be  offset  by  a  compensating  increase  in 
the  amount  of  such  payments  in  order  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  recipients. 
This  is  a  case  where  theoretically  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  a  preference  might  lead  to  greater 
fairness  and  equity  among  taxpayers  but  as 
a  practical  matter  there  would  be  no  increase 
of  revenue  available  for  reduction  in  tax 
rates  in  end  result  since  any  revenue  gains 
would  most  likely  be  offset  by  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  expenditures. 

A  like  proposal  for  expanding  the  tax  base 
was  one  that  would  include  social  security 
benefit  payments  in  income  but  would  allow 
employees  a  current  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  their  contributions  to  this  system. 

Under  present  law,  as  you  know,  an  em¬ 
ployer’s  share  of  social  security  contributions 
made  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees  is  de¬ 
ductible,  and  hence  exempt  from  tax,  even 
though  the  full  amount  of  the  social  security 
benefit  received  by  an  employee  upon  dis¬ 
ability  or  retirement  is  also  exempt.  Thus, 
no  tax  is  ever  paid  on  the  funds  used  by  an 
employer  to  make  these  contributions — 
either  by  the  employer  or  by  the  employee. 
Here  again  fairness  and  equity  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  call  for  the  elimination  of  this 
preference;  however,  such  elimination 
would  give  rise  to  demands  for  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  to  offset  any  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  imposed  on  the  beneficiary. 
Analysis  of  the  suggestion  in  this  context 
indicates,  in  addition,  that  the  combination 
of  including  the  social  security  benefits  in 
the  base  and  exclusion  of  all  contributions 
at  the  time  made  to  the  fund  would  actually 
produce  less  net  revenue.  It  is  highly  ques¬ 
tionable,  therefore,  whether  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal  would  result  in  any  overall  im¬ 
provement. 

These  types  of  suggestions  as  well  as  some 
others  made  by  some  of  the  panelists  for 
revising  the  law  are  really  not  the  type  of 
changes  which  are  basically  needed  in  my 
opinion  in  connection  with  tax  reform.  They 
are  either  impossible  of  administration  or 
else  would  make  no  contribution  by  their 
inclusion  in  the  base  to  rate  reduction. 

Suggestions  were  also  made  for  broaden¬ 
ing  the  tax  base  by  curtailing  or  eliminating 
a  number  of  the  personal  deductions  that 
are  presently  allowed  in  computing  taxable 
income.  In  this  area  there  was  no  firm 
agreement  among  the  panelists  as  to  which 
of  the  various  deductions  now  existing  could 
be  eliminated,  but  I  believe  that  all  agreed 
that  spme  of  the  deductions  should  not  be 
eliminated.  Whereas  it  may  be  that  all  of 
the  deductions  now  accorded  to  taxpayers 
cannot  be  justified,  as  I  believe,  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  of  these  deductions  do  ac¬ 
complish  social  or  economic  objectives.  This 
area,  like  all  other  areas,  if  viewed  strictly 
from  the  standpoint  of  tax  policy,  including 
ease  of  taxpayer  compliance  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  would  present  no  real  difficulty  of 
decision,  but  before  action  can  finally  be 
taken  all  other  factors  must  be  weighed.  I 
have  often  pointed  out  what  could  happen 
to  the  rate  structure  if  they  were  eliminated, 
but  I  have  reached  no  final  conclusion  as 
to  which  of  these  should  or  can  be  elim¬ 
inated. 

In  the  area  of  business  deductions,  you  as 
businessmen  interested  in  depreciation  al¬ 
lowances  will  probably  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  majority  of  the  panel  of  experts 
that  discussed  this  subject  were  in  favor  of 
increased,  rather  than  decreased,  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowances.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
suggested  that  this  be  accomplished  by  ac¬ 
celerating  depreciation  deductions  through 
shortening  depreciable  lives,  increasing  the 
allowable  depreciation  rates,  or  allowing 
larger  Initial  writeoffs  in  the  year  of  ac¬ 
quisition.  Proponents  of  these  accelerated 
depreciation  proposals  would  also  provide  or¬ 
dinary  income  treatment  rather  than  capital 
gain  treatment  to  the  proceeds  received  on 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  rapidly  depre¬ 
ciated  assets. 

The  panel  of  experts  on  the  subject  of  de¬ 
preciation  presented  compelling  arguments 


as  to  the  adverse  effect  of  present  deprecia¬ 
tion  policies  on  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  on  the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  to 
compete  in  either  the  domestic  or  world 
markets  with  their  foreign  competitors.  In 
this  connection,  let  me  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  earlier;  that  is,  that  in  my  view,  gear¬ 
ing  tax  reform  to  the  objective  of  economic 
growth  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
purpose  of  taxation,  the  raising  of  revenue. 
However,  the  advantages  of  the  adoption  of 
liberalized  depreciation  rules  and  the  result¬ 
ant  effect  on  revenues  must  be  balanced 
against  the  distortion  that  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  tax 
burden  among  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
It  is  conflicting  factors  such  as  these  that 
the  committee  must  weigh  in  its  overall 
consideration  of  a  program  of  tax  revision 
and  reform. 

I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
refer  to  all  the  topics  covered  in  the  panel 
discussions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  my 
opinion  has  been  impressed  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  job  of  reaching  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  our  income  tax  structure  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  changes  should  be 
made  in  those  areas  which  do  appear  to  offer 
some  practical  possibility  of  achievement. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  con¬ 
structive  tax  reform  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight  in  view  of  the  extreme  care  and 
thoroughgoing  analysis  that  must  be  given 
to  the  various  proposals  that  have  been 
made.  However,  evidence  was  presented  to 
the  committee  that  certainly  justifies  our 
maximum  efforts  in  this  undertaking.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  the  elimination 
of  the  major  preferences  and  differentials 
presently  contained  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  permit  a  30-percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  rates  without  sacrificing 
present  revenues. 

This  would  mean  that  the  present  in¬ 
dividual  rate  scale  that  starts  at  20  percent 
and  progresses  to  a  maximum  of  91  per¬ 
cent  could  be  reduced  to  about  14  percent 
and  64  percent  respectively.  Even  if  only 
some  of  these  preferences  and  differentials 
were  eliminated,  the  evidence  indicated 
that  we  could  have  a  20-percent  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  across  the  board  and  thus  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  16-percent  rate  and  a  maximum  73- 
percent  rate  without  jeopardizing  the  rev¬ 
enues.  Similar  percentage  reductions  could 
also  be  expected  in  corporate  income  tax 
rates. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  during 
the  course  of  the  panel  discussions  the  com¬ 
mittee  not  only  looked  to  possible  changes 
in  the  law  itself  but  also  to  the  whole  broad 
area  of  administration  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  code  to  determine  whether 
there  are  areas  wherein  collections  of  rev¬ 
enues  can  be  improved.  Some  witnesses 
pointed  out  the-  possibility  that  as  much  as 
$28  billion  of  personal  income  presently  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax  might  be  escaping  taxation.  This 
would  represent,  in  terms  of  revenue,  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  $5  billion.  If  this  were 
found  to  be  true,  and  if  this  amount  of  rev¬ 
enue  could  be  collected  and  thus  added 
to  a  $4  billion  surplus  that  is  in  the  future 
available  to  be  so  used,  we  could  reduce 
rates  by  almost  20-percent  across  the  board. 

While  a  reduction  in  rates  is  the  primary 
objective  of  the  revision  and  reform  study 
of  the  committee,  we  are  seeking  at  the  same 
time  a  system  with  greater  simplicity, 
greater  ease  of  compliance,  and.  better  en¬ 
forcement  procedures.  The  balancing  of 
these  with  the  other  factors  that  I  have 
mentioned  precludes  our  coming  up  with 
overall  revision  legislation  promptly. 

Should  it  develop  that  expenditures  can 
be  reduced,  I  would  agree  with  those  who 
contend  that  this  is  the  easier  and  most  ex¬ 
peditious  way  to  achieve  prompt  tax  rate 


reduction.  However,  to  produce  a  fair  and 
equitable  tax  system  that  is  easy  to  enforce 
and  that  is  conducive  to  sustained  economic 
growth  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task,  particularly  if  revenue  re¬ 
quirements  continue  at  their  present  or  even 
higher  levels.  The  attainment  of  such  a 
system,  in  my  opinion,  will  require  more 
than  merely  its  sponsorship  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Congress.  It  can  be  realized 
only  by  the  full  and  active  support  of  the 
public  generally  and  businessmen  such  as 
you  in  particular. 


The  Argument  Against  Capital  Punishment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  religions,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  have  asked  themselves  whether 
they  believed  in  capital  punishment. 
Many  of  these  citizens  have  revolted 
against  the  practice  of  legal  executions. 
Others  have  decided  that  capital  punish¬ 
ment  is  a  necessary  penalty  for  certain 
criminals  convicted  of  certain  heinous 
crimes 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
both  pro  and  con.  • 

Our  courtrooms  echo  with  arguments 
supporting  both  the  State  and  the  de¬ 
fense.  Law-enforcement  groups  have 
argued  the  question,  as  have  religious 
groups.  Indeed,  the  issue  is  most  con¬ 
troversial. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  in  the  January  1960 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  The  article  contained  the 
closing  argument  of  Joe  W.  Henry,  Jr., 
of  the  Tennessee  State  Bar,  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  in  defense-  of  Wash  Jones,  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder.  It  is  a  brilliant  argu¬ 
ment,  the  most  scholarly  I  have  ever 
read  against  legal  executions. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain  that  Mr. 
Henry’s  argument  will  be  of  interest  and 
of  value  to  many  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  many  parts  of  the  article 
as  it  appeared  in  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  Journal  for  January  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tennessee  Versus  Wash  Jones  :  The  Closing 
Argument  for  the  Defense 
(By  Joe  W.  Henry,  Jr.,  of  the  Tennessee  Bar) 

May  It  please  the  court :  53  years  ago,  in  a 
bleak  and  barren  and  God-forsaken  building 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River  at 
5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  Negro  man,  made 
in  God’s  own  image,  bearing  the  name  of 
Julius  Morgan,  and  from  Dyer  County,  Tenn., 
became  the  first  citizen  of  our  State  to  be 
legally  murdered  by  electrocution. 

Two  years  later,  on  July  8,  1918,  the  second 
kilowatt  killing  was  conducted.  This  time 
the  hapless  victim  was  one,  J.  D.  Williams, 
a  Negro  citizen,  of  Giles  County. 
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The  third  time  the  stench  of  searing  and 
scorched  human  flesh  came  out  of  our  penir 
tentiary  was  that  same  July  day  in  1918,  when 
Eddie  Olsup  met  his  Maker  at  the  hands  of 
the  civilized  State  of  Tennessee  and  in  order 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State.  He,  too,  was  from  Giles  County. 

In  all,  123  persons  have  walked  that  last 
mile. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  we 
have  turned  our  backs  upon  the  command  of 
the  decalogue:  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  three  times  we 
have  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  right  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  image  of  God  on  earth. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  we 
have  disputed  the  sacred  idea  that  no  man 
is  beyond  redemption. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  we 
have  reverted  to  our  primitive  and  savage 
origin  bred  in  generations  in  the  jungle. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  we 
have  closed  the  door  on  a  man’s  life  and  sent 
him  to  his  Maker  with  a  crime  on  his  soul 
and  guilt  in  his  heart  and  denied  him  his 
God-given  right  to  repentance,  redemption, 
and  forgiveness. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  we 
have  usurped  the  divine  authority  of  Heaven. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  prosecutors 
have  sung  their  hymns  of  hate  as  hapless 
human  beings  prepared  to  hang  down  their 
heads  and  die. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  we 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  State 
government  has  no  obligation  to  be  civilized. 

Who  were  these  123  men? 

Their  names  are  unimportant,  but  I  have 
a  list  that  sh6ws  them  all — the  roll  of  horror. 

One  cannot  look  at  this  yellow  sheet — sig¬ 
nificantly  it  is  yellow — the  color  denoting 
cowardice,  the  color  of  the  Army’s  dishon¬ 
orable  discharge,  the  color  that  describes 
the  worst  fever  known  to  man,  the  color  that 
describes  the  jacket  of  the  pestiferous  hor¬ 
net,  the  color  that  describes  the  worst  brand 
of  journalism — one  cannot  look  at  it  without 
thinking  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans  we 
have  made,  of  all  the  tears  that  were  shed 
in  their  memory  and  of  the  God  who  loved 
them,  but  who  was  thrust  from  their  hearts 
by  the  cold  hand  of  vengeance. 

Ten  men  and  two  women  sit  upon  this 
'  jury.  Five  of  you  owe  your  spiritual  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  Methodist  Church;  two  to  the 
Church  of  Christ;  two  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  and  one  to  the  Baptist  Church. 

All  of  you  stated  on  your  examination  that 
you  believed  in  God,  that  you  accepted  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  personal  Savior,  that  you 
subscribed  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion,  believed  in  the  set  of  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  proclaimed  by  Christ,  believed  in  a 
future  system  of  rewards  and  punishment, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  life  everlasting. 

In  short,  you  are  Christians  and  civilized 
citizens. 

You  ha;ve  all— some  reluctantly — expressed 
your  belief  in  capital  punishment. 

As  you  follow  my  argument,  I  ask  that 
you  search  your  souls  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  rational  and  Christian  conclusion  based 
upon  a  fresh  look  at  the  evidence. 

I  ask  that  you  erase  from  your  minds  any 
opinion  that  you  may  have  on  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  until  I  have  presented  the  case 
against  capital  punishment  and  have  re¬ 
viewed  the  issues  and  separated  superstition 
from  fact. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  PUNISHMENT 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  are 
three  esssential  ingredients  of  all  punish¬ 
ment.  All  must  be  present  and  if  any  one 
is  missing  the  punishment  is  defective. 

First,  the  punishment  of  the  offender; 

Second,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender 
and  his  restoration  to  useful  and  productive 
citizenship; 


Third,  the  protection  of  society  by  deter¬ 
ring  others  from  the  commission  of  like  of¬ 
fenses. 

We  may  dispose  summarily,  and  without 
discussion,  of  the  first  two,  because  I  will 
readily  admit  that  death  by  electrocution 
definitely  fulfills  the  essential  ingredient  of 
punishment.  I  am  sure  that  the  district  at¬ 
torney  and  his  associate,  likewise,  will  con¬ 
cede  that  death  is"  fairly  permanent  and  when 
the  penalty  of  death  is  imposed  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  restoration  are  impossible.  Thus, 
it  is,  at  the  very  outset,  one  of  the  essentials 
of  punishment  is  missing. 

DETERRENCE 

This  leaves  for  consideration  the  ma'jor  in¬ 
gredient  and  the  one  that  completely  over¬ 
shadows  the  first  two,  i.e.,  deterrence.  Does 
the  death  penalty  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others?  Does  it  keep  them  from  committing 
similar  crimes? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  we  are 
living  in  an  age  when  we  have  witnessed 
more  brutality  and  slaughter  than  all  our 
ancestors  since  the  birth  of  Christ;  that  this 
is  perhaps  why  we  don’t  worry  too  much 
about  the  death  of  one  man,  that  we  have 
become  inoculated  to  brutality  and  immune 
to  human  suffering. 

My  whole  being  rebels  at  any  such  philos¬ 
ophy.  I  am  morally  persuaded  that  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  time  each  generation  has 
been  successively  better  and  upon  the  rungs 
of  its  progress  we  are  steadily  climbing  the 
ladder  that  ultimately  leads  to  a  perfect 
order  of  existence. 

Men  of  good  will  recognize  it  to  be  incon¬ 
testably  true  that  we  are  our  brothers’  keep¬ 
ers  and  just  as  a  pebble  cannot  be  thrown 
into  the  ocean  without  disturbing  every  drop 
of  water  in  the  sea,  so  one  man  cannot  be 
abandoned  and  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
society’s  sometimes  unreasonable  demands 
without  disturbing  all  mankind. 

Yes,  we  have  made  great  progress. 

Throughout  the  recorded  history  of  time 
the  human  race  has  devised  many  and  varied 
means  of  punishing  those  guilty  of  infrac¬ 
tions  of  good  order,  and  while  we  have  not 
reached  perfection,  our  progress  has  been 
praiseworthy. 

There  was  ‘a  time  when  society  thought 
that  criminals  should  be  beheaded,  burned, 
boiled  or  buried  alive;  when  men  were 
strangled,  stoned,  skinned,  or  starved  to 
death;  when  they  were  torn  asunder  by  trees 
fastened  to  their  limbs,  or  devoured  by  wild 
beasts;  when  they  were  forced  to  drink 
poison,  crucified,  or  drowned;  when  they  were 
chopped  in  two  while  still  alive,  or  eaten 
alive  by  insects  or  sewn  in  a  bag  with 
snakes — all  of  this  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  all  because  it  was  “the  law  of  the  state.” 

As  odious  and  savage  as  these  practices 
sound  to  us  today,  let’s  face  the  fact  that 
a  hundred  years  from  now  when  capital 
punishment  has  long  vanished  from  the 
American  scene  as  it  has  in  most  of  the  other 
civilized  countries  of  the  world— electrocu¬ 
tion  will  be  listed  as  another  barbarous  pun¬ 
ishment  along  with  drawing  and  quarter¬ 
ing — for  I  submit  to  you  any  punishment 
that  takes  the  very  life  of  a  human  being 
is  barbarous,  cruel,  un-Christian,  and  un¬ 
civilized  and  a  throwback  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

Time  was  when  pigs,  horses,  and  cattle 
were  tried  and  executed  for  murder.  It  was 
the  law  of  the  state. 

In  1474,  a  rooster  was  tried  for  the  hei¬ 
nous  and  unnatural  crime  of  laying  an  egg 
and  sentenced,  together  with  the  egg,  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  It  was  the  law  of  the 

state. 

There  is  another,  in  1801  of  a  British  child 
being  hanged  for  stealing  a  spoon.  It  was 
the  law  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  recorded  case  in  England  of  a 
9-year-old  girl  being  hanged  for  stealing 


2  pennies  worth  of  salt.  It  was  the  law  of  the 
state. 

There  is  another  in  1748  of  a  boy  of  10  who 
was  executed  for  murder.  It  was  the  law  of 
the  state. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  12-year-old  Amer¬ 
ican  boy  who  was  hanged  for  stealing  a  sheep. 
It  was  the  law  of  the  state. 

I  am  sickened  every  time  I  hear  a  prose¬ 
cutor  apologetically  asking  for  the  death 
penalty  and  offering  the  pitiful  excuse  “It’s 
the  law  of  the  State.” 

In  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
there  were  over  two  hundred  crimes,  ranging 
from  shooting  rabbits  to  associating  with 
gypsies  for  which  the  death  penalty  was  ex¬ 
acted  and  during  this  period,  to  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  our  mother  country,  72,000 
Englishmen  were  executed.  This,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  deter  Englishmen  from  com¬ 
mitting  crimes. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I, 
19,000  Englishmen  were  executed  but  the 
crime  rate  continued  to  rise. 

No  doubt  bloody  Queen  Mary  was  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  noblest  motives,  but  for  all  the 
blood  she  drew,  crime  continued  unabated  in 
Merry  England. 

Peter  I.  Tsar  of  Russia,  issued  an  edict 
against  men  wearing  beards  and,  in  order  to 
enforce  it,  in  1728,  put  to  death  8,000  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  yet  today  we  can  hardly  think  of  a 
Russian  without  a  bearded  image  flashing 
before  our  eyes. 

There  was  a  time  in  England  when  pick¬ 
pockets  were  hanged  and  when  the  public 
hangings  took  place  the  pickpockets 
gathered  and  picked  the  pockets  of  those 
who  came  to  witness  the  execution. 

The  death  penalty  did  not  deter  the  7,000 
people  in  America  who  committed  murders, 
in  1958. 

Crime  has  a  tendency  to  beget  crime,  and 
bizarre  punishments  have  always  adversely 
affected  law  enforcement. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  English 
hangmen  was  John  Price,  who  was  himself 
hanged  for  murder,  as  was  Hangman  Dennis 
and  Mr.  Hespel. 

Then  there  is  the  interesting  story  of  a 
former  head  hangman  at  the  Oklahoma 
State  Prison,  who  was  tried  for  murder  him¬ 
self  tn  no  less  than  four  occasions. 

Ordinary  prudence  and  common  judgment 
would  tell  us  that  if  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  is  to  operate  as  a  deterrent, 
executions  must  be  performed  publicly  so 
that  all  may  see  what  a  horrible  and  hideous 
fate  awaits  the  wrongdoer.  Criminals  should 
have  front  seats;  it  should  be  carried  on  tele¬ 
vision;  movies  should  be  made;  the  penalty 
made  more  brutal,  and  sheer,  stark  terror 
should  be  stricken  into  the  heart  of  all  the 
people  so  that  they,  in  heat  of  passion,  or 
while  temporarily  insane,  will  stop  and  think 
of  the  gruesome  fate  that  is  theirs. 

Nonjustifiable  murders  can  take  only  two 
forms : 

First,  those  in  heat  of  passion. 

Second,  those  premeditated  and  planned. 

In  the  first  group  the  murderer  has  lost 
all  reason  and  all  control  of  his  faculties  and, 
therefore,  the  consequences  of  his  deed  do 
not  enter  his  mind. 

In  the  second  group,  the  murderer  thinks 
he  has  planned  the  perfect  crime  and  will 
not  be  apprehended,  and  so  he  gives  no 
thought  to  punishment. 

Again,  where  is  the  deterrence? 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  just  become  the 
eighth  State  to  outlaw  capital  punishment. 

A  California  legislative  committee  reported 
in  1957: 

“A  worldwide  survey  shows  that  nowhere 
has  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  homicides.” 

In  the  face  of  these  and  numerous  other 
6tudies,  and  against  all  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  those  who  still  insist 
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that  the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent  and 
that  its  abolition  would  result  ixr  an  increase 
in  crime. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  record. 

The  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  In 
the  following  countries  of  Europe:  Austria, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  West  Germany;  of  South  and  Central 
America:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela;  elsewhere:  Greenland, 
Iceland,  Israel,  New  Zealand,  and  Turkey. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  abolished 
in:  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Alaska?  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Hawaii. 

In  all  of  the  foreign  countries,  for  which  I 
have  the  figures,  their  murder  rate  went 
down  after  the  abolition. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  10-year 
period  1931-40,  the  average  rate  of  murders 
was  8.1  per  100,000,  whereas,  in  the  States 
that  did  not  have  capital  punishment,  the 
rate  was  only  2.3  or  only  one-fourth  as  high. 

It  is  significant  that  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  abolished  capital  punishment  in  1887 
after  an  innocent  man  was  executed,  has 
one  of  the  lowest  murder  rates  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  Georgia  with  14  crimes  for 
which  the  death  penalty  may  be  exacted, 
has  the  highest  murder  rate  in  the  Nation. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  capital 
punishment  serves  to  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  crimes.  The  record  com¬ 
pletely  refutes  this  argument. 

CONVICTIONS  BY  MISTAKE 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  compelling  argu¬ 
ments  against  capital  punishment  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistake.  Moreover,  every  lawyer 
and  judge  knows  that  bold,  bald,  unblush¬ 
ing  perjury  all  too  frequently  stalks  into 
our  courts  and  makes  a  mockery  of  that 
intangible  commodity  we  call  justice. 

All  America  has  harked  to  the  saga  of 
Tom  Dooley,  the  folk  song  imploring  a  gay 
blade  headed  for  the  gallows  to  hang  his 
head  in  shame  before  he  was  executed,  but 
I  wonder  how  many  know  that  the  song  was 
written  about  a  North  Carolina  man  named 
Tom  Dula,  who  was  convicted  of  murdering 
a  young  lady  acquaintance  and  was  hanged 
because  it  was  the  law  of  the  State. 

Upfortunately  for  Tom  Dula  it  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  later  before  the  real  murderer 
confessed. 

So  many  times  have  the  innocent  been 
mistakenly  convicted  or  wrongfully  con¬ 
victed  on  what  later  developed  to  be  per¬ 
jured  testimony  that  a  number  of  books 
have  been  written  about  numerous  of  these 
cases. 

BIBLICAL  PRECEDENTS 

Then,  there  are  the  great  cases  of  recorded 
history  where,  even  though  it  was  the  law, 
the  death  penalty  was  not  inflicted. 

God,  Himself,  set  the  first  precedent. 
Cain  gazed  upon  the  beaten  and  bleeding 
body  of  his  own  brother.  The  denunciation 
of  Heaven  was  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  vengenance  at  every  hand. 
But  God  did  not  visit  capital  punishment 
on  him.  Instead,  He  banished  him  from 
society,  placed  a  mark  upon  him — a  mark 
of  his  crime,  but  also  a  mark  that  would 
warn  the  rest  of  mankind  against  his  de¬ 
struction.  This  was  the  judgment  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  in  dealing  with  the  first  mur¬ 
derer  and  I  submit  that  it  is  exempt  from 
any  possibility  of  error. 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  David,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Uriah  the  Hit- 
tite,  and  who  was  not  executed  but  con¬ 
tinued,  in  spite  of  his  heinous  crime,  to  grow 
in  favor  with  God  and  man  and  the  holy 
writ  tells  us  that  he  was  “a  man  after  God’s 
own  heart.” 

The  case  of  Moses  is  in  point — Moses  who 
slew  the  Egyptian  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  who 


became  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  yet,  God 
sought  him  out  and,  from  the  burning  bush 
to  the  heights  of  Pisgah,  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  mountain  peak  whence  he  was  taken 
by  God  to  survey  the  promised  land  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  he,  a  murderer,  was  the 
right  hand  of  God  Almighty. 

!  What  if  David  and  Moses  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  because  ‘‘It  is  the  law  of  the  state?” 

THE  NOACHIN  LAWS 

Those  who  urge  the  continuance  of  capital 
punishment  forget  all  these  things.  Instead, 
their  delight  is  in  quoting  from  obsolete 
scripture,  taken  out  of  context  and  bodily 
lifted  from  the  circumstances  surrounding 
their  utterance.  Just  as  patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  so  the  Bible  is  the 
favorite  stamping  ground  of  those  who  enjoy 
quoting  scripture  for  their  own  purpose. 
With  fiendish  glee  and  triumphant  manner 
they  turn  to  the  ninth  chapter  and  sixth 
.verse  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  chant: 

‘  Whosoever  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed.” 

But  circumstances  alter  cases.  Let  us  look 
at  the  circumstances  under  which  this  law 
was  laid  down.  The  world  had  gotten  so 
evil  that  God  repented  that  He  had  made 
man  (Genesis  6:  6),  the  great  flood  came, 
the  former  race  of  mankind  with  all  their 
laws  and  customs  had  been  swept  away  and 
destroyed  by  the  waters  of  death. 

In  gratitude,  the  little  family  of  Noah 
gathered  about  the  altar  and  received  the 
seven  precepts  or  laws,  we  know  them  as 
the  Noachin  laws,  for  their  government. 
They  were  few  in  number  and  temporary  in 
nature.  They  embraced  only  the  subjects 
necessary  in  their  peculiar  situations. 

All  of  these  seven  laws  were  aimed  at  re¬ 
populating  a  destroyed  earth.  Two  of  the 
seven  laws  read  “be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply.” 
The  little  family  of  Noah  was  a  germ  from 
which  all  the  future  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  vegetate.  Every  possible  care  there¬ 
fore  had  to  be  taken  for  its  preservation. 
So  the  right  was  expressly  given  directly  by 
God  to  take  away  the  life  of  its  members, 
there  being  no  other  possible  means  of  ef¬ 
fectuating  the  purposes  of  Heaven  in  their 
preservation.  But  no  such  direct  and  divine 
authority  has  been  given  the  3V2  million 
people  of  Tennessee. 

THE  MOSAIC  LAW 

Then,  there  are  those  who  look  to  the 
Mosaic  law  and  cite  it  as  authority  to  show 
that  God’s  power  over  life  and  death  has 
been  committed  to  His  creatures.  They 
overlook  a  number  of  significant  factors. 
First  of  all,  the  law  delivered  to  Moses  amid 
the  fire  and  flame  and  the  smoke  at  Mount 
Sinai  was  divided  into  three  parts — moral, 
political,  and  judicial.  The  moral  law,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  is  universal  in  its  op¬ 
eration  and  perpetual  in  its  obligation.  But 
the  political  and  judicial  laws  are  only  of 
interest  from  a  standpoint  of  Biblical  his¬ 
tory.  They  constituted  a  civil  and  criminal 
code  for  the  government  of  the  Jews  only. 

Their  authority  commanding  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment  is  no  more  binding  on 
a  Christian  nation  than  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,  or  of  the  various 
tribes  that  were  driven  from  Canaan  by  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

Strong  measures  were  needed  to  bring  the 
headstrong,  moody,  and  murmuring  people 
of  the  children  of  Israel  acros  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Every  student  of  the  Bible  knows  how 
they  taxed  the  combined  authority  of  both 
God  and  Moses.  Never  before  or  since  has 
there  been  such  a  rebellious  tribe  of  people 
and  never  were  such  extraordinary  measures 
required  to  keep  a  nation  in  subjection. 
Even  as  Moses  was  on  the  mountain,  receiv¬ 
ing  these  very  laws  amidst  the  most  sublime 
and  awful  and  awesome  demonstrations  of 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  God,  this  way¬ 
ward  people  set  themselves  to  dancing,  in 
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idolatrous  worship,  around  an  image  made  of 
gold. 

I  wish  that  time  permitted  me  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  this  with  you,  but  it  does 
not. 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  centuries 
after  the  Mosiac  Law  and  almost  2,000  years 
ago,  a  solitary  wayfarer  walked  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  healing  the  sick  and  cast¬ 
ing  out  the  demons  that  possessed  the  men¬ 
tally  ill.  Persecuted  by  the  mighty  Roman 
Empire,  crucified  by  the  edict  of  a  court 
composed  of  His  own  countrymen,  denied 
thrice  by  one  of  His  trusted  disciples  in  His 
hour  of  greatest  need,  and  betrayed  by  the 
traitorous  deed  of  another,  mocked,  spat 
upon  and  ridiculed.  He,  a  victim  of  capital 
punishment,  died  the  most  ignominious 
death  known  to  His  day,  and  yet  He  was 
not  deterred  and  His  teachings  of  faith,  hope, 
charity,  courage,  and  love  have  endured  unto 
this  day  and  wherever  free  men  have  insti¬ 
tuted  free  government,  the  very  cornerstone 
has  been  the  ethical  standards  taught  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

There  are  those  who  forget: 

The  mild  benevolence  of  His  precepts. 

The  meekness  of  His  spirit, 

The  philanthropy  that  breathes  in  all  His 
words, 

The  golden  rule  which  He  established. 

Tire  Christian  charity  which  He  taught. 

When  they  quote  the  Bible  as  a  sanction 
for  the  death  penalty,  they  pervert  the  spirit 
of  His  holy  and  merciful  religion. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  support  my  opinion 
by  arguments  drawn  from  religion,  the  whole 
New  Testament  would  be  my  text,  for  if  it 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and,  therefore,  a  system  of  reform 
rather  than  extirpation. 

Since  so  many  of  you  are  Methodists,  as 
am  I,  may  I  read  the  position  of  our  church 
from  its  official  discipline : 

“We  stand  for  the  application  of  redemp¬ 
tive  principle  to  the  treatment  for  offenders 
against  the  law  *  *  *  for  this  reason  we  de¬ 
plore  the  use  of  capital  punishment.” 

HOW  THE  STATE  KILLS 

You  have  been  told  in  great  detail  just 
precisely  how  Wash  Jones  killed  and  mur¬ 
dered  Wes  Howard.  Now  let  us  see  how  the 
State  of  Tennessee  would  kill  and  murder 
Wash  Jones. 

At  about  5:30  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eve 
of  the  execution  the  prisoner  is  shaved, 
bathed,  and  his  head  is  clipped.  He  must  be 
clean  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  bathe  his 
body  after  the  electrocution.  His  head  must 
be  clipped  so  they  can  apply  the  electrode. 

Then  they  give  him  a  new  shirt  and  a  new 
pair  of  pants,  without  a  belt,  and  shoes 
without  laces.  No  belt  and  no  shoe  laces. 
After  all  he  must  not  hang  or  strangle  him¬ 
self  and  cheat  the  chair. 

Next,  the  minister  of  his  choice  visits  him 
to  offer  whatever  words  of  assurance  and 
solace  he  can  conjure  up. 

Then  the  condemned  man  is  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  eat  a  hearty  meal  of  his  choice. 

Then  his  family  is  permitted  to  visit 
with  him  until  midnight.  Then  at  about 
10  minutes  to  5  the  warden  and  the  guards 
and  the  execution  party  come  and  they  start 
to  walk  the  last  mile  down  the  dimlit  cor¬ 
ridor,  which  leads  to  the  chamber  of  hor¬ 
rors  to  the  electric  chair. 

They  place  him  in  the  chair,  roll  up  his 
trouser  legs  in  order  to  clamp  the  electrode 
to  his  right  leg.  Then  to  his  clipped  head 
they  clamp  the  other  electrode. 

Then  they  ask  him  for  his  last  words. 
Only  the  prisoner,  the  warden  and  God  are 
present  in  the  room.  The  warden  is  doing 
his  statutory  duty,  the  prisoner  paying  his 
debt  to  society  and  as  to  him,  I  am  sure  he 
feels  that  God  has  forgotten  him. 

Then  they  place  the  mask  upon  his  face — 
not  for  his  benefit,  but  to  keep  the  witnesses 
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from,  looking  upon  the  hideous  countenance 
of  the  dying  man  as  his  facial  features  con¬ 
tort  in  pain  and  agony. 

The  warden  looks  through  the  little  win¬ 
dow  at  the  man  who  throws  the  switch — 
$25  the  State  pays  for  his  service — the  war¬ 
den  has  his  stop  watch  in  his  hands  and 
upon  his  signal  the  switch  is  thrown.  Then, 
there  comes  the  sound  from  the  electrician’s 
niche — a  sound  like  that  that  comes  from 
an  X-ray  machine,  a  crackle,  a  whine,  a  buzz 
as  2,300  volts,  for  30  seconds  and  then  500 
for  iy2  minutes  are  sent  circulating  through 
his  body  as  it  convulsively  jerks  and  writhes. 

And  then  when  his  body  has  cooled  oil 
enough  to  touch,  the  physician  applies  his 
stethoscope  and  pronounces  him  dead. 

He  is  then  placed  in  cold  storage — in  a  deep 
freeze — because  the  State  does  not  embalm. 
Now  another  name  is  added  to  the  yellow 
list — the  roll  of  horror — the  State  has  got 
another  pound  of  flesh.  But  it  is  the  law  of 
the  State. 

X  ask  you  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred 
and  holy,  how  can  such  a  spectacle  as  this 
ever  magnify  the  law  or  make  it  honorable 
or  preserve  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State? 

And  they  say  that  Wash  Jones  killed  in 
cold  blood. 

Wash  didn’t  lock  Wes  Howard  in  a  room, 
keep  him  there  for  weeks  and  months,  an¬ 
nounce  ahead  of  time  the  date  and  time  of 
his  death  and  leave  the  condemned  man  to 
die  a  thousand  deaths. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  and  you  alone 
can  send  Wash  Jones  to  the  electric  chair. 
There  can  be  no  division  of  responsibility, 
you  can  never  say  that  the  rest  overpowered 
you.  It  must  be  your  deliberate,  cool,  pre¬ 
meditated  act.  It  takes  your  vote. 

I  plead  for  human  consideration,  for  char¬ 
ity,  for  mercy.  Man  was  truly  created  in 
God’s  image,  but  humane  treatment  of  our 
fellow  man  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  di¬ 
vine  image  may  not  be  obscured. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Tennessee  Legis¬ 
lature  will  at  this  session  veto  this  uncon¬ 
scionable  decree  of  blood  and  write  for  the 
State,  as  the  State  has  written  for  its  citi¬ 
zens,  the  injunction — at  once  rational,  scrip¬ 
tural,  salutary  and  humanitarian:  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill.” 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  I960 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  following 
article  about  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil  which  appeared  in  the  February  4 
edition  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  very  timely  article  which  tells 
what  the  National  Cotton  Council  is 
doing  for  the  industry.  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  Gerald  L.  Dealing,  who  is  the  market 
editor.  Mr.  Dealing  is  very  close  to  this 
situation  and  has  prepared  this  splendid 
article  which  follows: 

Cotton  Comment — What  Is  the  National 
Cotton  Council? — It’s  a  Dream  Come 
True,  a  United  Industry  Working  for  Its 
Own  Salvation 

(By  Gerald  L.  Dearing) 

Dallas,  February  3.— What  is  this  National 
Cotton  Council  that  brings  together  the  six 


segments  of  the  industry  in  a  meeting  to  de¬ 
velop  greater  use  of  cotton,  better  production 
and  marketing  methods  and  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  all  in  the  indus¬ 
try? 

The  answers  can  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  staff  and  the  membership  committees 
which  will  be  aired  here  the  balance  of  this 
week  as  a  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  the 
delegate  membership  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

Staff  members  began  arriving  here  Wednes¬ 
day  and  by  Thursday  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  started  their  informal  discus¬ 
sions  which  will  precede  the  committee  meet¬ 
ings  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

\  WORK  ILLUSTRATED 

The  farflung  activities  of  the  council  are 
illustrated  by  banners  in  Japanese  stores  pro¬ 
claiming  National  Cotton  Week,  a  project  in 
Mexico  to  speed  the  time  required  for  breed¬ 
ing  new  varieties  of  cotton,  a  process  that 
promises  all-cotton  stretch  socks,  and  a  pan¬ 
orama  of  “5,000  Years  of  Cotton  Fashions” 
showing  in  stores  across  the  country. 

The  central  organization  of  the  raw  cot¬ 
ton  '  industry  represents  fulfillment  of  a 
dream  of  the  late  Oscar  Johnston,  of  Scott, 
Miss.  It  unites  producers,  ginners,  mer¬ 
chants,  warehousemen,  cottonseed  crushers, 
and  spinners.  They’re  dedicated  to  a  com¬ 
mon  goal — increasing  consumption  of  United 
States  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  their  products. 

At  a  time  when  cotton  was  selling  for 
less  than  a  dime  a  pound,  synthetics  and 
other  competitors  were  beginning  to  make 
a  serious  bid  for  traditional  markets,  and 
spirits  of  the  industry  were  at  a  low  ebb,  the 
farmerrstatesman  called  a  few  leaders  to¬ 
gether.  Recognizing  the  conflicts  in  in¬ 
terests  and  areas,  he  reasoned,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  was  one  point  on  which  all 
could  agree:  The  necessity  for  expanding 
markets  for  cotton  and  its  products. 

GOALS  OUTLINED 

He  pointed  out  that  hope  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  goal  rested  in  research  and 
promotion.  Research  objectives  were  two¬ 
fold:  (1)  Increased  efficiency,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  lowering  of  production,  marketing, 
processing,  and  manufacturing  costs,  thus 
making  cotton  more  competitive  pricewise; 
(2)  improvement  of  lint,  seed,  and  their 
products,  thereby  making  cotton  more  com¬ 
petitive  quality-wise.  Promotion  should 
employ  modern  techniques  to  create  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  cotton  products  at  home 
and  overseas,  thus  stimulating  sales  and 
consumption. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  reasoning  made  sense  and 
led  to  organization  of  the  Cotton  Council  in 
late  1938  and  early  1939.  The  council  today 
is  a  representative  body  composed  of  245 
delegates  selected  by  the  Nation’s  cotton 
farmers,  ginners,  warehousemen,  merchants, 
spinners,  and  cottonseed  crushers  through 
their  own  State  or  regional  organizations. 

Each  branch,  voting  separately,  must  ap¬ 
prove  every  council  recommendation  by  a 
two-thirds  majority,  thus  assuring  unity  of 
purpose  and  action. 

VOLUNTARY  FINANCING 

The  council  is  financed  voluntarily.  Pro¬ 
ducers  pay  20  cents  per  bale,  collected  by 
participating  gins.  Cotton  manufacturers 
pay  10  cents  per  bale;  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
iy2  cents  per  ton  of  seed;  merchants,  3  cents 
per  bale,  and  warehousemen,  1  cent  per  bale. 
Collections  are  realized  on  about  two-thirds 
of  the  crop. 

There  are  four  program  divisions  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council — production  and 
marketing,  utilization  research,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  and  foreign  trade.  The  executive 
vice  president  is  responsible  for  general  op¬ 
eration  and  legislative  and  other  activities 
not  covered  by  the  program  divisions.  Over¬ 
seas  programs  are  under  supervision  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  International. 

Research  and  its  application  to  attain 
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higher  quality  and  lower  costs  in  producing, 
processing,  and  marketing  raw  cotton— from 
seed  breeding  to  the  cotton  mill — are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  program  of  the  council’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  division. 

Market  studies,  development  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  improving  efficiency  and  quality  of 
fiber  and  textile  processing  from  mill  to  con¬ 
sumer  are  the  concern  of  the  utilization  re¬ 
search  division.  Sales  promotion  at  home 
and  abroad  is  carried  out  by  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  foreign  trade  divisions. 

PROGRESS  IS  SHOWN 

Many  of  the  key  leaders  who  worked  with 
Oscar  Johnston  are  attending  the  council’s 
meeting  here.  They  look  back  on  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  unparalleled  yields — up  to  nearly  a 
bale  per  acre — more  than  a  third  of  cotton 
production  fully  mechanized,  dramatic  pro¬ 
motional  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
14  foreign  countries,  wash  and  wear,  and 
other  textile  miracles.  Through  its  research 
and  promotion  programs  the  council  has 
spearheaded  such  developments. 

The  programs  have  received  international 
acclaim  but,  more  important,  have  infused 
the  cotton  industry  with  a  new  spirit.  It 
has  confidence  in  the  merits  of  its  products 
and  their  response  to  research  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

Cotton  has  maintained  its  position  as  the 
most  widely  used  fiber — accounting  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  fiber  consumption. 
With  increasing  population,  rising  living 
standards,  and  a  consequent  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  fiber,  the  potential  for  increased 
consumption  is  bright.  Through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton' Council,  the  industry  is  press¬ 
ing  aggressively  toward  achievement  of  this 
potential. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
my  friend,  Harley  Libby.  It  appeared  in 
the  October  15,  1959,  issue  of  the  Oregon 
Farmer.  His  comments  are  thought 
provoking  and  deserve  close  attention. 

I  have  known  the  author  for  a  long 
time;  he  has  a  strong  and  keen  mind, 
the  sort  that  is  needed  today  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  farm  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Can  We  Pay  for  Plenty? 

(By  Harley  Libby) 

So  much  has  been  said  about  our  farm 
problems  and  about  subsidies  and  surpluses 
that  one  hesitates  to  make  any  addition. 
But  operating  on  the  assumption  that  TV 
commercials  can’t  all  be  wrong  and  that 
constant  repetition  does  bear  fruit,  I  offer 
the  following  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  some  serious  thinking. 

the  cost  of  our  abundance 

True,  fhe  problems  of  plenty  are  real  and 
must  be  dealt  with  realistically. 

We  would  do  well  to  decide,  first  of  all, 
that  life  is  much  more  kind  to  people  in  a 
land  of  plenty.  To  know  freedom  from 
hunger  and  cold  should  be  counted  as  a 
blessing  and  not  a  cross  to  bear. 

No  sound-thinking  person  believes  that 
we  can  ever  achieve  an  exactly  balanced 
program  of  production-to-need.  Then,  isn’t 
it  better  that  the  balance  be  on  the  side  of 
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abundance  and  that  we  do  have  a  reasonable 
food  bank  to  insure  against  hunger? 

And  should  we  not  apply  business  think¬ 
ing  and  write  off  the  cost  of  that  insured 
security  as  we  might  car,  life,  or  fire  insur¬ 
ance? 

But  surpluses  beyond  reason  do  present 
a  real  challenge.  What  have  we  done  about 
them?  Not  enough,  surely. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  long 
advocated  a  unit  measure  of  bushels,  tons, 
etc.,  rather  than  heavily  fertilized  acres  as 
the  proper  measure  for  production  quotas, 
and  a  broadening  of  the  basics.  It  has  also 
asked  for  a  definite  dollar-and-cent  limita¬ 
tion  on  price  supports  to  any  one  producer. 

The  purpose  for  both:  (1)  To  discourage 
overproduction:  (2)  to  stop  channeling  so 
much  acreage  into  the  few  protected  crops; 
(3)  to  prevent  undue  individual  benefits. 

To  date  Congress,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  national  administration 
have  all  failed  to  take  a  firm  stand. 

Senator  Neuberger’s  proposed  food  for 
peace  plan  calling  for  the  use  of  surpluses  to 
feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world  cer¬ 
tainly  has  merit.  (Incidentally,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  Oregon  Farmer’s  support  for  this 
suggestion.)  To  date  we  have  seemingly 
preferred  to  send  money  and  munitions,  writ¬ 
ing  the  cost  off  to  national  security.  Would 
not  food  to  the  hungry  create  equal  good 
will — and  much  less  suspicion?  And 
wouldn’t  that  be  a  living  demonstration  of 
international  humanitarianism  and  also  a 
contribution  to  national  security? 

Likewise,  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  excellent  work  in  the  field 
of  expanding  uses  of  surplus  commodity. 

FOOD  STAMP  FUTURE 

The  food  stamp  plan,  embodied  in  a  bill 
by  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  could  also  well 
meet  a  domestic  need  and  present  both  a 
saving  and  an  outlet.  With  our  abundance 
of  food,  why  have  we  hesitated  so  long? 
Surely  we  would  not  seriously  disrupt  our 
trade  economy  by  supplying  food  we  cannot 
sell  to  those  who  have  no  money  to  buy. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been  an 
excellent  example,  not  only  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  right  people,  but  of  food  promo¬ 
tion.  Teachers  and  those  who  do  the  actual 
contact  work  in  the  schools  can  tell  of  the 
increased  taste  for  milk  and  vegetables  so 
necessary  to  young  growing  bodies.  (Just 
think  what  the  brewing  industry  would  give 
for  such  an  opportunity.) 

These  programs  should  become  more  uni¬ 
versal.  They  will  certainly  show  long-range 
dividends  in  national  health. 

THE  SOIL  BANK  IDEA 

The  soil  bank  idea,  based  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  better  to  store  fertility  against  fu¬ 
ture  needs  than  to  store  excess  surpluses, 
makes  sense.  As  enacted  into  law,  it  has 
been  badly  abused  but  the  necessary  "teeth” 
have  now  been  added. 

Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  soil  bank  program  with  the  activities 
of  the  reclamation  service  in  bringing  in  new 
acres,  or  with  the  USDA’s  regular  requests  for 
more  money  for  research  for  increased  yields, 
to  realize  the  hope  of  100  bushels-per-acre 
wheat,  for  example.  Or  with  the  USDA’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  further  mechanize  and  to  apply  ex¬ 
pensive  fertilizers  in  greater  abundance. 

The  advice  is  theirs  and  I  leave  the  answer 
to  them. 

EIGHTY  PERCENT  PROSPERITY 

Most  discussions  and  articles  on  the  farm 
problem,  particularly  if  they  come  from  de¬ 
partments  which.live  by  legislative  appro¬ 
priations,  avoid  the  matter  of  what  farmers 
actually  receive  for  their  production. 

The  critics  are  often  more  Inclined  to 
describe  glowingly  the  growth  of  vertical 
integration  and  the  glories  of  expanded  farm 
operations.  In  their  enthusiasm  they  tempo- 
rairily  forget  what  is  happening  to  the  count¬ 


less  thousands  of  farm  families  without 
farms  that  most  surely  go  hand  In  hand 
with  the  growth  of  vertical  integration,  con¬ 
tract  farming  and  the  decrease  of  market 
opportunities. 

When  the  ills  of  the  shrinking  farm  dol¬ 
lars  are  discussed  they  are  often  cheerfully 
blamed  onto  the  fickle  fancies  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  whose  changing  demands  increase 
cost. 

No  one  denies  the  changes,  but  let  us  look 
at  this  last  one  carefully  and  put  part  of 
the  blame  where  it  properly  belongs. 

The  manufacturers,  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  who  do  fancy  packaging  and  costly 
duplication  in  a  competitive  struggle  to  cap¬ 
ture  more  and  more  of  the  profit  in  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  must  also  share  responsibility. 

It  was  not  consumers  who  demanded  five 
name  brand  bread  deliveries  at  the  corner 
grocery — and  of  loaves  costing  30  cents  plus 
and  containing  some  3  cents  worth  of  wheat 
each,  for  example. 

Nor  was  it  you  and  I  who  asked  for  atomic 
age  fishfin  fenders  and  double-jointed  tail 
lights  that  sent  the  cost  of  cars,  repairs  and 
insurance  to  new  heights. 

It  is  well  past  the  time  that  economists 
and  farm  advisers,  including  our  own  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  need  to  become 
farm  price  conscious.  It  is  time  we  all  join 
in  better  acquainting  the  consuming  public 
with  what  part  of  the  dollar  the  farmer 
actually  receives  for  his  commodity  at  the 
farm.  , 

Those  who  would  advise  should  know  that 
there  are  many  young  farmers  today  who  face 
near  bankruptcy  in  a  losing  struggle.  It 
takes  more  than  efficiency  to  pay  for  expen¬ 
sive  modern  farm  machinery  at  a  100  percent 
plus  parity  price  with  farm  commodities 
sold  on  an  80  percent  of  parity  market. 

It  is  time  to  come  down  to  earth  and 
realize  that  any  farmer,  regardless  of  size 
or  volume  or  efficiency,  who  produces  and 
markets  a  commodity  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  has  about  as  much  chance  as 
a  woodpecker  above  timberline  to  share  in 
the  national  prosperity. 

It  is  a  small  and  doubtful  honor  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  by  efficiency  you  were  the 
farmer  in  your  community  who  lost  the 
least. 

PEOPLE  ARE  IMPORTANT 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  in  our  zest  to  deal 
with  statistics  and  in  our  eagerness  to 
enthuse  about  bigness,  we  haven’t  forgotten 
the  human  factor  that  gives  all  others  pur¬ 
pose — the  people  themselves. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  recent  years  to 
inform  everyone  that  the  farms  of  this 
Nation  and  the  families  that  live  on  them 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 

Always,  and  properly,  there  has  been  a 
constant  and  voluntary  departure  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  farm  families  to  enter  other 
fields,  to  find  employment. 

Recently,  however,  that  trend  has  become 
an  exodus,  and  certainly  not  all  voluntary. 
Nor  are  they  all  young,  employable  people. 
We  are  informed  that  about  75  percent  of 
our  young  people  today  leave  the  land,  and 
that  about  50  percent  of  them  are  working 
today  in  organized  labor. 

Certainly  we  cannot  hold  this  against 
them.  They  are  our  children.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  teach  them  the  value  of 
organization.  We  know  that  if  labor  today 
was  as  loosely  organized  as  farmers,  la¬ 
borers  too  would  be  working  for  an  80  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  paycheck. 

Labor  rallied  well  to  meet  the  revolution 
of  automation  in  industry  by  demanding — 
and  receiving — better  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  We  as  farmers  met  the  challenge  of 
mechanization  by  producing  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less. 

REWARD  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

We  seek  no  protective  wall  around  in¬ 
efficiency.  Efficiency,  good  management  and 


industry  are  entitled  to  their  just  rewards. 
We  know  some  people  will  prosper  more 
than  others  in  any  vocation. 

But  many  farmers  would  still  remain 
upon  the  land,  knowing  that  their  economic 
returns  would  be  a  little  lower  than  if  they 
went  to  the  city.  They  are  following  a 
chosen  way  of  life  and  they  would  willingly 
exchange  the  opportunity  to  "eat  a  little 
higher  on  the  hog”  for  the  many  fine  intan¬ 
gible  benefits  of  family  life  on  the  farm. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  people 
should  be  crowded  off  into  migrant  labor 
status,  by  an  unfair  economic  set-up.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  their  produc¬ 
tion.  These  family  farm  people  are  truly 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  believe  in  the 
land  and  what  it  can  do.  They  live  on,  and 
from,  the  soil,  in  a  partnership  with  God  and 
nature.  If  democracy  is  ever  put  to  the  test 
for  final  existence,  it  is  here  in  these  country 
homes  that  its  roots  will  -be  found  most 
deeply  inbedded  and  where  it  will  live  the 
longest. 

LET’S  SUM  THIS  UP 

Freedom  from  hunger  and  cold  is  a  bless¬ 
ing.  We  had  best  recognize  it  as  such  .and 
write  off  its  costs  as  we  would  any  other 
sound  insurance  program. 

Excessive  surpluses  are  a  challenge  but 
can  be  made  manageable  by  a  varied  attack. 
Production  must  be  controlled  to  reasonably 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day.  But  production 
should  be  limited  by  intelligent  controls — 
not  by  ruinous  prices. 

Any  farm  program  that  does  not  plan  for 
an  equitable  price  for  commodities  to  the 
producer  renders  little  economic  service  to 
American  agriculture. 

People  are  important.  They  should  come 
neither  last  nor  least.  They  create  the 
problems  and  the  necessity  for  answers.  Any 
solution  that  allows  human  values  to  become 
submerged  in  economic  issues  his  missed 
its  basic  purpose. 

FARM  INCOME  DOWN 

Net  farm  income  nationally  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1959  was  down  sharply 
from  the  similar  period  of  1958,  according  to 
the  USDA’s  current  farm  income  situation 
report.  (And  many  weren’t  getting  rich  in 
1958.) 

Income  for  the  first  9  months  of  1959  was 
reported  as  approximately  $11,500  million; 
this  was  $1,500  million  under  the  1958 
period — a  decline  of  12  percent.  However,  it 
was  still  4  Vi  percent  above  the  recession  year 
of  1957. 

This  year’s  January-August  total  of  cash 
receipts  from  livestock  and  products  was  4 
percent  less  tha'n  last  year’s.  Although  prices 
averaged  higher  for  cattle,  they  were  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  for  hogs,  broilers  and  eggs. 

Total  crop  receipts  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1959,  however,  were  reported  as  about  the 
same  as  1958.  Receipts  from  corn,  oranges, 
and  tobacco  were  up  considerably;  but  they 
were  offset  by  a  sharp  drop  in  receipts  from 
sorghum,  grain,  and  wheat. 


Hoard's  Dairyman:  75  Years  of  Service 
to  Dairy  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  relate  the  story  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  a  magazine  which  has  served 
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the  interests  of  dairy  farmers  from  the 
time  it  was  founded  in  Fort  Atkinson  75 
years  ago  in  1835.  This  semimonthly 
publication,  read  avidly  by  more  than 
330,000  dairy  farmers  in  every  State  as 
well  as  in  every  English-speaking  coun¬ 
try,  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary 
this  year.  Throughout  its  history 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  has  had  only  three 
publishers — the  magazine’s  founder  who 
is  best  known  as  the  father  of  American 
dairying,  the  late  William  D.  Hoard,  and 
his  son,  the  late  Frank  W.  Hoard,  who 
headed  the  firm  in  1918  following  his 
father’s  death,  and  his  grandson,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Hoard,  Jr.,  who  has  been  the 
firm’s  president  since  1939.  This  illus¬ 
trious  magazine  is  edited  by  W.  D.  Knox, 
son  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Victor  A.  Knox,  of  Michigan. 
The  Hoard’s  Dairyman  story,  as  told  in 
“Hilltop  Decision,”  the  magazine’s  anni¬ 
versary  booklet,  follows: 

The  Year  Is  1871 

A  July  sun  bakes  down  on  the  rolling  Wis¬ 
consin  countryside.  Up  a  dirt  road  a  covered 
buggy  leaves  a  low  drift  of  dust  which  slowly 
settles,  waiting  to  be  stirred  again  by  the 
next  horse-and-buggy  traveler. 

But  this  solitary  buggy  carries  a  tall  Lin- 
colnesque  figure,  who,  in  the  next  few  hours, 
will  make  a  decision  which  will  affect  the 
lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  his 
State  and  eventually  the  Nation. 

As  he  nears  the  crest  of  the  hill,  his  mind 
is  occupied  with  the  day-to-day  problems 
of  any  smalltown  weekly  newspaper  editor 
with  a  growing  family.  Since  moving  West 
from  his  upper  New  York  State  farm  home, 
life’s  road  has  been  rough.  Only  long,  dedi¬ 
cated  hours  have  kept  his  pioneering  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  in  the  black.  But  this  is  the 
lot  of  the  pioneer  and  he  accepts  it,  taking 
a  satisfying  bonus  in  the  personal  inner  re¬ 
wards  to  those  who  serve  their  fellow  man. 

When  his  bay  mare  slows  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  driver  eases  his  rig  to  a  stop  and 
his  horse  settles  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Prom 
this  hill,  William  Dempster  Hoard  can  view 
his  adopted  State.  He  sees  all  around  him 
fields  of  wheat  rapidly  ripening  in  rolling 
Jields. 

But  the  stands  are  thin. 

In  fact,  the  yields  have  been  falling  each 
successive  year. 

On  the  next  hill  to  the  north  is  an  aban¬ 
doned  set  of  farm  buildings,  now  owned  by 
the  bank  as  the  former  owner  gave  up  and 
moved  farther  west  to  new  land. 

There  are  other  farms  like  this  in  the  area. 

Why  should  this  be  so? 

An  uneasy  doubt  enters  the  editor’s 
thinking.  His  logical  mind  explores  the  pos¬ 
sible  causes. 

Low  fertility  and  the  chinchbug  have 
taken  their  toll.  Wheat  yields  in  recent 
years  have  dropped  to  a  low  of  8  bushels  per 
acre. 

Maybe  those  who  left  were  poor  farmers, 
incapable  of  success  in  farming. 

But  he  knew  many  of  them  and  this  was 
not  true. 

There  must  be  a  more  fundamental  reason. 

Hoard  finds  it  in  his  childhood  memories 
and  his  rudimentary  knowledge  of  geology. 
This  is  glacial  soil.  These  Wisconsin  farms 
really  rest  on  a  thin  foundation  of  topsoil, 
not  at  all  like  that  of  the  unglaciated 
prairie  land  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

Then  Hoard  recalls  how  farmers  in  New 
York  State  had  mined  their  fields  with  con¬ 
tinuous  wheat,  too.  The  dairy  cow  had  been 
the  salvation  of  many  of  those  neighboring 
farms.  The  healing  power  of  her  grassland 
and  the  humus  and  fertility  of  her  droppings 
had  revived  tired  acres,  made  them  bear 


again  as  they  had  when  broken  from  virgin 
timber. 

As  Hoard’s  horse  dozes  in  the  July  sun, 
the  lanky  editor  is  lost  in  thought.  The  out¬ 
line  of  an  editorial  begins  to  form  in  his 
mind.  But  it  is  more  than  an  editorial. 
This  should  be  an  editorial  campaign  in  his 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Jefferson  County 
Union.  In  fact,  the  need  is  so  great  he  could 
devote  his  life  to  no  greater  cause. 

And  thus  a  crusade  was  born. 

From  that  day  forward,  Hoard  became  the 
apostle  of  the  dairy  cow  for  a  permanent, 
prosperous,  soil-conserving  agriculture.  He 
was  to  live  to  be  honored  nationally  and 
internationally,  be  cited  as  the  “father  of 
American  dairying,”  and  be  quoted  genera¬ 
tions  after  his  passing. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  Hoard’s  crusade 
fell  on  unreceptive  ears.  Tradition-bound 
farmers,  in  the  well-worn  seasonal  rut  of 
plowing,  planting,  and  harvesting  wheat, 
wanted  no  part  of  the  year-round  chores 
which  were  the  obligation  of  the  dairy  hus¬ 
bandman.  The  passive  resistance  of  these 
stolid  Nordic  farmers  would  have  chilled  the 
enthusiasm  of  anyone  less  dedicated  than 
Hoard. 

But  time  and  economics  were  the  editor’s 
allies.  As  crop  income  dwindled,  more  of  the 
farmers  listened  to  Hoard.  Though  ques¬ 
tioned  and  challenged  at  his  every  ap¬ 
pearance,  Hoard’s  arguments  dented  the 
crust  of  farming  habit  and  a  few  dairy  cows 
began  to  appear  on  the  hills  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of’ Jefferson  County. 

This  new  type  of  agriculture  brought  with 
it  a  demand  for  information.  Feeding, 
breeding,  and  management  of  the  dairy  cow, 
and  marketing  of  milk  and  cream  were  for¬ 
eign  to  the  lives  of  these  new  dairymen. 
Hoard  filled  his  paper  with  the  knowledge  he 
had  gained  in  his  native  New  York  and  drew 
liberally  on  the-  advice  of  a  few  advanced 
dairymen  in  the  East  and  even  in  Europe. 
A  prodigious  reader,  Hoard  combed  every 
farm  periodical  and  corresponded  with  any¬ 
one  and  everyone  who  gave  promise  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  most  reliable  information  avail¬ 
able. 

His  crusade  rapidly  outgrew  his  country 
weekly.  In  1885  a  national  dairy  farm  mag¬ 
azine  was  launched.  To  supplement  the 
power  of  the  written  word,  he  took  to  the 
speaker’s  platform  to  fulfill  engagements 
throughout  the  land.  His  training  for  the 
ministry  as  a  young  tnan  helped  him  be¬ 
come  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  speakers 
of  his  time,  a  period  characterized  in  history 
as  an  era  of  colorful  speakers  and  leaders  of 
men. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  Hoard 
began  his  crusade  America’s  dairy  industry 
was  not  unlike  that  which  still  prevails  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.  On  city  streets, 
wagons  carried  battered  cans  of  warm  milk. 
A  tin  dipper  was  used  to  fill  the  housewives’ 
pans  and  pitchers.  Among  the  millions  of 
multiplying  bacteria  in  the  milk  were  tu¬ 
bercle  bacilli.  Brucella  abortus,  and  many 
other  human  health  hazards.  Butter  made 
from  sour  cream  was  of  varying  quality  and 
often  adulterated  with  beef  tallow  and 
vegetable  fats. 

These  were  the  challenges  before  Hoard. 
In  the  beginning  he  little  realized  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  As 
dairy  farming  expanded,  however,  he  came  to 
grips  with  the  tangled  problems  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  health,  and  marketing  as  well  as  those 
of  dairy  husbandry.  All  of  his  mental  and 
physical  resources  were  thrown  into  the 
struggle  to  build  what  has  become  the  largest 
and  most  stable  part  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Great  men  have  come  and  gone  but  rare 
Is  the  man  who  has  lived  on  as  Hoard.  To¬ 
day,  almost  nine  decades  after  that  hilltop 
decision,  his  crusade  carries  on  through 


Hoard’s  Dairyman,  the  magazine  he  founded 
75  years  ago.  A  son  and  now  a  grandson 
have,  in  successive  generations,  added  ma¬ 
terially  the  luster  of  the  name  and  the 
quality  of  the  service  to  man. 

A  $10  billion  dairy  industry  today  serves 
all  Americans  the  highest  quality  dairy  foods 
available  to  any  people  on  earth.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  can  be  found  such  quality 
and  safety  in  this  most  nearly  perfect  food — 
and  nowhere  can  it  be  found  in  such  abund¬ 
ance. 

The  beneficient  creature  which  Hoard,  his 
son,  and  grandson  championed  has  healed 
the  soil  sores  of  a  continent,  from  the  thin, 
glaciated  soils  of  the  North  to  the  eroded 
red  gullies  of  the  South. 

In  this  year  1960,  nearly  a  century  fol¬ 
lowing  the  hilltop  decision,  let  us  review 
briefly  the  great  service  rendered  by  the 
“father  of  American  dairying,”  and  his 
lengthened  shadow,  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 


Don’t  Sell  MATS  Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  the  following  editorial 
entitled  “Don’t  Sell  MATS  Short”  which 
appeared  in  the  News-Democrat  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  on  Wednesday,  February  3, 
1960: 

Don’t  Sell  MATS  Short 

A  local  spokesman  for  the  scheduled  com¬ 
mercial  airlines  would  begrudge  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service  commendation  for  its 
noteworthy  safety  achievement  of  1959. 
MATS  succeeded  in  racking  up  a  perfect  year 
without  one  fatality,  in  fact  without  even  a 
casualty.  Day  before  yesterday  we  made  edi¬ 
torial  note  of  this  accomplishment.  Today, 
in  the  Forum,  we  are  printing  a  letter  from 
the  airlines’  representative  who  takes  us  to 
task  for  our  remarks. 

Although  our  critic  does  not  directly  chal¬ 
lenge  the  lament  that  “MATS  Is  handicapped 
by  an  overage  and  oblescent  air  fleet,  sorely 
needful  of  replacement  by  swift  jet  trans¬ 
ports,”  the  left-handed  inference  is  that  any¬ 
thing  spent  toward  modernizing  MATS 
equipment  would  entail  astronomical  waste 
by  duplication. 

Says  he,  “We  might  keep  in  mind  that  all 
these  new  (commercial)  jet  aircraft  are  in 
the  military  reserve  and  are  ready  and  willing 
to  go  into  the  service  of  our  country  in  case 
of  a  general  war.  In  fact,  on  24-hour  notice 
they  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Government 
under  the  CRAF  (Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet) 
plan.” 

It  is  specious,  of  course,  to  confuse  CRAF 
with  any  military  connotation.  And  to  say 
that  these  planes  and  aircrews  are  to  be 
“turned  over  to  the  Government”  is  an  over¬ 
statement. 

As  its  name  clearly  states,  CRAF  is  a  civil 
gesture,  and  as  such  its  value  when  the  chips 
are  down  is  severely  curtailed.  Military  air¬ 
men  can  be,  and  regularly  are,  commanded 
into  combat.  There  is  no  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  to  order  or  compel  a  civilian  flier  to  take 
such  risks.  This  much  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion:  CRAF  would  fly  in  the  service  of  our 
country  up  to  a  point— to  be  determined  by 
individual  restriction,  by  the  Air  Transport 
Association  and  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Union — 
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and  you  can  be  sure  that  point  would  be  well 
insulated  by  long  distance  from  any  combat 
or  contaminated  area. 

That  is  the  agreement  on  CRAP,  and  the 
Defense  Department  entered  into  this  com¬ 
promise  with  its  eyes  wide  open  and,  we 
suspect,  with  its  back  to  the  wall. 

CRAP  is  nothing  more  than  a  crisis  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  peacetime  carrier  augmentation 
program  for  which  Congress  is  guaranteeing 
the  scheduled  airlines  some  $85  million  this 
fiscal  year  whether  that  much  service  is 
needed  or  not.  _ 

That’s  even  lusher  than  going  after  civilian 
business,  which  is  a  legitimate  province  of 
the  airlines.  But  it  also  helps  explain  why 
the  airlines’  propaganda  mill  is  working 
round  the  clock  and  shooting  every  angle 
to  undercut  and  put  MATS  on  the  hummer. 

This  ruthless  campaign  of  greed  must  not 
succeed.  Only  yesterday,  Gen.  Thomas  Pow¬ 
er,  chief  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command,  again 
reiterated  his  grim  warning  of  U.S.  vul¬ 
nerability  to  Russian  missile  assault. 

We  pin  our  hopes  for  survival  on  SAC.  It 
is  the  invincible  ‘‘deterrent  striking  power  of 
the  United  States”  which  Vice  President 
Nixon  referred  to  in  Chicago  the  other  day. 
And  MATS  is  a  vital  part  of  it  all.  For  with¬ 
out  MATS,  SAC  is  not  a  mobile  striking  force. 
Its  mission  is  to  haul  in  all  the  hardware  of 
war  needed  to  keep  SAC's  giant  B-52  bombers 
hammering  the  enemy. 

It’s  cutting  it  too  thin  for  safety,  expect¬ 
ing  MATS’  lumbering  old  piston -engined 
Junkers  to  sustain  the  prodigious  needs  of 
the  B-52’s. 

Certainly  CRAP  offers  no  solution,  since 
all  its  jet  DC-8’s  and  Boeing  707s  are  strictly 
passenger  planes. 

MATS’  assignment  is  logistic  support — 
transporting  freight  as  well  as  all  airborne 
troops.  Commercial  passenger  planes  are 
totally  unsuited  for  the  Job.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  people,  not  cargo.  Their 
floors  aren’t  stressed  to  support  the  enor¬ 
mous  weight.  Nor  could  these  passenger 
planes  taken  off  the  scheduled  airline  runs 
be  remodeled  at  the  last  minute  when  time  is 
of  the  essence. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  MATS  goal  of  air 
fleet  modernization  be  vigorously  and 
promptly  implemented.  Pray  let  us  not  be 
diverted  by  red  herrings  or  siren  songs,  for 
our  national  survival  in  the  critical  years 
ahead  might  well  hinge  on  what  we  do  now. 


The  Heart  of  the  Struggle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  entitled  “The  Heart  of  the  Strug¬ 
gle”  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  February  5.  This  article  brings  out  a 
fact  that  many  Americans  in  and  out  of 
Congress  seem  to  overlook,  namely,  that 
in  our  zeal  to  outdo  the  Russians  we  may 
simply  be  emulating  them.  In  other 
words,  if  we  cannot  beat  them  we  will 
join  them,  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

If  we  do  indeed  simply  become  a  mono¬ 
lithic  state  opposing  another  such  state, 
we  have  lost  not  only  a  battle  but  a  war. 
From  the  quotes  in  this  article,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  seems  fully  aware  of  this  danger. 
If  we  cannot  survive  and  still  provide  our 
people  with  the  abundant  life  and  the 


goods  and  services  they  require,  then  we 
are  indeed  in  a  sad  plight.  This  I  will 
never  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  will  never 
believe  it  or  submit  to  such  an  end  to  our 
great  Republic. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Heart  of  the  Struggle 

The  condition  confronting  the  United 
States  in  the  world  is  both  philosophical  and 
practical — a  question  of  survival  of  values 
and  a  question  of  just  plain  survival.  To 
both  questions  President  Eisenhower  the 
other  day  addressed  himself. 

Queried  at  his  press  conference  about  rapid 
Russian  progress  in  missiles  and  space  rock¬ 
ets,  he  recalled  the  early  day  of  World 
War  II,  how  we  were  almost  overawed  by 
Hitler’s  blitzkrieg  successes.  "Why,  of  course, 
we  talked  about  this  great  efficiency. 

“This  is  dictatorship.  If  you  take  our 
country  and  make  it  an  armed  camp  and 
regiment  it,  why,  for  a  while  you  can — you 
might  do  it  with  great  morale,  too.  if  you 
could  get  people  steamed  up  like  you  did  in 
wars  *  *  *  you  might  do  this  thing  *  *  * 
in  very  greater  tempo  than  we  now  are  do¬ 
ing  it.” 

And — make  no  mistake  about  it — turning 
America  into  a  garrison  state  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  really  talking  about  today 
even  if  they  rarely  put  it  that  way.  They 
would  spend  without  stint  on  all  kinds  of 
arms;  but  more  than  that,  they  would  drasti¬ 
cally  change  the  priorities  of  national  life 
and  make  the  Government  the  governor  of 
those  priorities  so  as  to  match  the  totali¬ 
tarian  efficiency  of  the  Soviet  system. 

They  are  right  if  what  is  wanted  is  to 
match  and  surpass  that  kind  of  efficiency, 
for  that  kind  of  efficiency  must  be  centrally 
regimented  and  reach  down  into  every  aspect 
of  life — just  as  the  Soviets,  in  the  President’s 
words,  pick  a  potential  athlete  and  make  it 
a  national  responsibility  to  make  him  the 
best  in  the  world  if  they  can. 

The  price,  to  be  sure,  is  the  loss  of  pre¬ 
cisely  those  human  values  which  distinguish 
our  society  from  Communist  society  (and 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  beasts  of 
the  field) . 

So  the  philosopher  might  ask.  What  does  it 
profit  a  nation  to  survive  and  lose  its  free 
soul?  The  pragmatist  can  retort.  What  does 
it  profit  a  nation  if  it  doesn't  survive  to 
en  joy  its  freedom? 

But  those  are  not  the  real  questions. 
First,  as  to  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  garri¬ 
son  state,  we  all  knovf  what  happened  to 
Hitler’s  vaunted  totalitarian  efficiency  when 
the  West  took  countermeasures. 

Are  we  today,  then,  doing  enough  in  the 
way  of  practical  military  countermeasures? 
To  answer  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what 
it  is  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  not  trying 
to  mobilize  a  military  force  with  which  to 
conquer  the  Communist  world  (we,  not  the 
Communists,  are  the  true  believers  in 
peaceful  coexistence  in  the  sense  of  live 
and  let  live).  We  are  trying  to  keep  in 
being  and  constantly  improve  a  military 
force  so  powerful  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
push  the  button  for  fear  of  the  devastation 
it  would  bring  upon  themselves  in  retalia¬ 
tion. 

What  is  needed  to  deter  the  enemy  is  not 
the  same  as  what  is  needed  to  launch  a  total 
attack  on  him.  Mr.  Eisenhower  put  it 
cogently:  “What  you  want  is  enough,  a  thing 
that  is  adequate.  A  deterrent  has  no  added 
power,  once  it  has  become  completely  ade¬ 
quate,  for  compelling  the  respect  of  any 
potential  opponent  for  your  deterrent  and, 
therefore,  to  make  him  act  prudently.” 

Obviously  the  deterrent  cannot  remain 
6tatic;  for  continuing  adequacy  its  technol¬ 
ogy  must  constantly  improve.  If  it  should 
be  improving  now  at  a  faster  rate,  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  not  to  be  found  merely  in  more 


money.  Noting  appropriations  of  nearly  $7 
billion  a  year  for  missiles  alone,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  this  “is  getting  close  to  the  point 
where  money  itself  will  not  bring  *  *  any 
quicker  development.”  In  any  case,  no  one 
denies  that  the  technology  of  the  deterrent 
is  constantly  improving. 

When  vocal  politicians  and  commentators 
glibly  say  the  national  priority  should  be  on 
survival  instead  of  tail  fins,  they  are  miss¬ 
ing  the  point  that  the  free  society  is  able 
to  provide  the  people  with  both  the  means 
of  survival  and  material  abundance.  But 
they  are  missing  the  further  point  that  free 
consumer  choice  is  merely  an  expression  of 
political  liberty. 

And  that  is  the  point  of  the  cold  war.  To 
turn  to  a  garrison  state  is  too  high  a  price 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  an  unnecessary 
price.  It  is  to  give  the  Soviets  victory  with¬ 
out  a  shot  being  fired  or  an  effort  made  to 
preserve  the  philosophical  values  which  are 
the  heart  of  the  struggle. 


Treasury  Tap  Proposed  To  Speed  Home 
Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIBNALL 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
currently  pending  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a  new 
$1  billion  spending  program,  the  so- 
called  emergency  home  ownership  bill. 
An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  6,  1960,  rather  aptly  describes 
the  proposal. 

The  article  follows: 

Treasury  Tap  Proposed  To  Speed  Home 
Sales 

(By  Vincent  J.  Burke) 

An  alliance  of  strange  political  bedfellows 
is  trying  to  persuade  Congress  to  tap  the 
Treasury  for  $1  billion  to  make  it  easier  to 
sell  new  houses  in  the  lower-price  range. 

The  administration  is  opposed. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  the  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  liberal  wing  of  organized  labor, 
the  liberally  oriented  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action,  and  one  segment  of  the  usu¬ 
ally  conservative  business  community — the 
homebuilding  industry. 

During  a  weeklong  hearing  by  a  House 
banking  subcommittee  a  parade  of  home¬ 
builders,  including  a  spokesman  for  a  na¬ 
tional  association  of  pre-fab  builders,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposal.  None  opposed  it. 

The  national  association  of  home  build¬ 
ers — in  which  there  is  a  dispute  over  the 
merits  of  the  plan — restricted  itself  to  a 
policy  statement  adopted  unanirhosly  at  its 
Chicago  meeting  which  gave  conditional  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  proposal. 

The  association  said  it  favored  other  mea¬ 
sures  to  relieve  the  pinch  on  mortgage  credit. 
In  the  absence  of  such  measures,  it  said  it 
would  “as  a  last  resort”  favor  tapping  the 
Treasury  for  a  large  amount  of  mortgage 
funds. 

The  disputed  plan  would  give  the  home- 
building  industry  a  shot  in  the  arm  by 
applying  the  principles  of  the  farm  price 
support  program  to  new  FHA-insured  and 
GI  mortgages  of  $13,800  or  less. 

Government-backed  mortgages  today  aren’t 
worth  100  cents  on  the  dollars  because : 

Interest  rates  are  limited  to  5*4  percent 
on  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans’ 
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Administration  and  to  5%  percent  on  FHA- 
insured  mortgages. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  during  the  past  year  enables  lenders 
to  get  much  higher  interest  on  other  loans, 
including  conventional-type  mortgages. 

As  a  result,  a  lender  today  is  reluctant  to 
invest  in  a  Government-backed  mortgage, 
unless  he  can  get  it  at  a  discount. 

Discounts  in  many  areas  average  3  or  4 
percent  and  in  some  areas  range  as  high  as 
8  percent,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  1  percent  in  mortgage  interest.  A 
$13,800  mortgage  discounted  at  8  percent 
sells  for  $12,716. 

Under  Government  regulations,  the  builder 
is  supposed  to  absorb  the  discount  out  of  his 
profits. 

Builders  are  complaining  that  the  profits 
aren’t  that  big  and  therefore  many  persons 
who  would  otherwise  buy  houses  this  year 
under  the  Government’s  low  downpayment 
programs,  won’t  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  disputed  plan,  advanced  by  the  build¬ 
ers  with  strong  labor  backing,  is  designed  to 
resolve  this  impasse.  It  would  enable  a 
lender  to  put  up  $13,800  for  a  $13,800  mort¬ 
gage,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  could 
promptly  resell  the  mortgage  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  for  $13,800. 

Regardless  of  the  mortgage’s  market  value, 
the  agency  would  be  required  to  pay  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  it.  The  excess  over 
the  actual  market  value  would  amount  to  a 
subsidy.  Homebuilders  contend  it  shouldn’t 
be  called  that  because  the  Treasury  eventu¬ 
ally  will  get  the  $1  billion  back  as  the  mbrt- 
gages  are  paid  off. 

In  any  event,  the  plan  would  provide  low 
downpayment  financing  for  70,000  to  80,000 
homes. 

Homebuilders  last  year  built  a  near-record 
1,341,000  privately  financed  homes.  Every¬ 
body  agrees  housing  starts  will  drop  in  1960. 
Forecasts  generally  range  from  1,100,000  to 
1,200,000  new  starts. 

Backers  of  the  emergency  housing  bill  con¬ 
tend  it  is  needed  to  cushion  the  impending 
cut  in  housing  starts  and  avoid  threat  of  a 
recession.  Foes  contend  that  inflation  is  the 
real  danger  and  injection  now  of  a  Federal 
stimulant  for  housing  would  raise  the  price 
of  houses. 


Address  by  Hon.  G.  Mennen  Williams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur¬ 
suant  to  permission  granted  I  am  in¬ 
serting  into  the  Congressional  Record 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams,  to  the 
Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  Civic  Center  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
on  December  9,  1959. 

Those  who  want  to  hear  a  moderate, 
conservative  expression  of  the  situation 
in  Michigan  today  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  read  the  remarks  of  our  Governor. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Excerpts  From  Address  by  Gov.  G.  Mennen 

Williams,  Michigan  State  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Civic  Center,  Lansing,  Mich., 

December  9,  1959 

It  is  a  very  good  thing.  In  my  opinion,  that 
you  have  determined  to  organize  a  Michigan 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  offer  you 


my  fullest  cooperation  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  government. 

The  State  has  been  endeavoring,  as  you 
know,  to  do  what  it  can  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  economic  development  to  encourage 
a  broader  and  more  soundly  based  economy. 
This  agency  has  always  had  outstanding 
business  leadership.  But  the  Department  is 
understaffed,  undersupported,  and  its  efforts 
have  been  sabotaged  for  political  purposes. 
I  hope  we  have  seen  the  end  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  welcome  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  as  a  coworker  in  the  cause  to  which 
the  department  of  economic  development  is 
dedicated. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  is  expected 
of  me  here  today.  I  read  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  tax  debate 
between  Senator  Beadle  and  myself.  One  of 
the  papers  said  Senator  Beadle  and  I  were 
going  to  “square  off”  for  a  battle. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going  to 
debate,  square  off  with,  or  battle  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Beadle.  I  have  sincere  re¬ 
spect  for  him.  I  feel  sure  that,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  him  and  me,  this  whole  tax  ques¬ 
tion  could  have  been  settled  long  ago,  and 
the  State  would  not  be  in  the  fix  it  is  in 
today.  But,  unfortunately,  neither  he  nor  I 
is  in  personal  control  of  the  situation,  and 
the  last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  engage,  in 
any  fruitless  debate  or  recriminations. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  discuss  with  you 
three  points:  first,  I  want  to  try  to  put  our 
tax  problem  in  its  historic  perspective. 
Secondly,  I  would  like  to  talk  frankly  with 
you  about  the  subject  of  economy  and  Its 
application  to  this  question.  And  third,  I 
want  to  speak  briefly  about  Michigan's  eco¬ 
nomic  future.  Then,  as  I  understand  the 
program,  questions  will  be  in  order,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  do  my  best  to  answer  any 
that  are  addressed  to  me. 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  historic 
background  of  our  present  tax  problem. 

Michigan’s  tax  problem  did  not  originate 
in  the  last  couple  of  years.  It  has  its  be¬ 
ginnings  in  1932  when  the  people  of  Michi¬ 
gan  enacted  the  15-mill  limitation  amend¬ 
ment  on  property  tax  levies.  This  amounted 
to  a  basic  decision  by  the  voters  that  future 
tax  needs  for  education,  in  particular,  would 
have  to  be  met  from  State  taxes,  not  from 
local  taxes  on  property. 

The  15-mill  limitation  put  the  cities  and 
school  districts  into  an  inevitable  financial 
squeeze.  By  1945,  their  situation  had  be¬ 
come  desperate.  At  the  same  time,  the  State 
was  rolling  in  money.  Wartime  and  postwar 
buying  had  ballooned  sales  tax  revenues  and 
shortage  of  manpower  and  materials  had 
made  it  impossible  to  engage  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  State  buildings  and  services  which 
everybody  knew  would  be  needed.  The  State 
treasury  had  a  surplus  of  some  $80  million, 
while  the  schools  and  cities  were  starving. 

At  least  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  of  this  embarrassing  and  tempting  sur¬ 
plus  out  of  sight,  the  legislature  put  $50 
million  of  it  aside  for  emergency  aid  to  vet¬ 
erans.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Veterans  Trust  Fund  which  has  been  an  issue 
in  the  tax  controversy  of  the  last  year.  And 
that  is  why  I  have  never  believed  it  was 
wrong  for  the  State,  in  an  hour  of  great 
need,  to  borrow  that  $50  million  of  sales  tax 
money,  contributed  by  all  the  taxpayers,  and 
to  use  it  temporarily  with  no  loss  to  veterans 
in  order  to  prevent  the  public  disaster  which 
has  happened  to  us. 

The  establishment  of  the  Veterans  Trust 
Fund,  removing  $50  million  of  the  State’s 
surplus  from  the  hungry  hands  of  the 
schools  and  cities,  did  not  quiet  their  de¬ 
mands.  In  1946  the  people,  in  response  to 
those  demands,  adopted  the  sales  tax  diver¬ 
sion  amendment.  As  later  amended,  this 
section  of  our  Constitution  requires  the  State 
to  return  to  schools,  municipalities,  and 
townships  five-sixths  of  the  revenues  the 
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State  collects  from  our  basic  tax,  the  sales 
tax. 

The  people,  I  believe,  were  justified  in  that 
decision.  When  repeal  of  the  sales  tax 
amendment  was  attempted  in  1948, 1  opposed 
repeal  and  supported  diversion.  The  money 
thus  channeled  from  the  State  treasury  to 
local  schools,  cities,  and  townships,  has  by 
and  large  been  used  for  good  and  necessary 
purposes.  Without  that  money,  property 
taxes  would  have  gone  out  of  sight  in  the  last 
10  years. 

The  mistake  was  not  in  the  people’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  reclaim  five-sixths  of  the  sales  tax; 
the  mistake  has  been  in  the  legislature's  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  that  this  money  was  ir¬ 
revocably  lost  to  the  State  treasury  and 
would  have  to  be  replaced.  In  a  10-year  pe¬ 
riod,  sales  tax  diversion  cost  the  State  treas¬ 
ury  more  than  $2,125  million.  The  average 
annual  cost  has  been  more  than  $210  million, 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  1958-59  the  drain  on 
the  State  treasury  was  $247  million. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  State  had  retained 
this  money,  there  would  be  no  State  tax 
problem.  It  was  also  obvious  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  the  State  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  own  obligations  unless  a  new  tax 
program  sufficient  to  offset  all  or  most  of  this 
sales  tax  loss  was  adopted.  Both  my  prede¬ 
cessors,  Governor  Kelly  and  the  late  Governor 
Sigler,  warned  that  the  State  could  not  make 
ends  meet  unless  the  money  drained  away 
by  the  diversion  amendment  was  somehow 
replaced  with  new  income. 

Yet  for  11  years  the  legislature  has  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  levy  the  taxes  necessary 
to  replenish  the  State  treasury.  Some  new 
taxes  have  been  enacted,  of  course,  or  we 
would  have  gone  broke  as  early  as  1953.  But 
the  total  annual  yield  of  all  new  revenue 
measures  adopted  since  1949,  exclusive  of 
earmarked  and  special  purpose  taxes,  is  about 
$150  million.  The  difference  between  this 
figure  and  the  current  loss  of  nearly  $250  mil¬ 
lion  from  sales  tax  diversion  is  very  close  to 
our  deficit  of  $95.4  million  as  of  June  30, 
1959.  That  is  no  coincidence. 

This  is  the  real  origin  of  Michigan’s  finan¬ 
cial  crisis.  It  is  a  lot  easier  and  simpler,  I 
know,  to  lay  our  troubles  at  the  doorstep  of 
some  individual.  It  is  a  lot  better  politics  to 
say,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  said, 
that  Michigan  is  in  trouble  because  Governor 
Williams  spent  all  its  money  on  wild  welfare 
schemes.  That  may  be  good  politics,  but  it 
results  in  mighty  bad  government,  as  we 
have  all  seen  in  the  last  11  months. 

Responsible  people  in  both  political  par¬ 
ties  recognize  the  situation  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  it.  Mr.  Bagwell,  the  titular  head  of 
the  Republican  Party,  has  not  agreed  with 
me  on  many  things,  as  you  all  know.  But 
we  did  agree  last  winter  that  Michigan 
needed  a  personal  and  corporate  income  tax, 
and  we  did  agree  again  this  fall  that  a  so- 
called  payroll  tax  would  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  at  the  moment.  Unfortunately,  the 
power  in  this  matter  does  not  lie  in  the 
hands  of  responsible  people  in  either  po¬ 
litical  party.  Since  last  May,  when  the  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  broke  a  commitment  to 
release  the  Veterans  Trust  Fund  reserve,  and 
thus  forced  a  payless  payday  upon  us,  ir¬ 
responsibility  has  been  in  the  saddle. 

Where  do  we  stand  today? 

In  simple  terms,  we  face  another  year  of 
deficit  financing,  delay  in  payment  of  bills 
costing  us  about  $5,000  per  day  in  discounts 
alone,  mounting  deficits,  and  continued  cash 
crisis.  The  dominant  majority  in  the  State 
legislature  appears  to  have  made  its  deci¬ 
sion.  It  will  not  make  any  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  support  of  State  services,  the 
payment  of  overdue  bills,  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  deficit,  during  the  coming  year. 
A  program  of  nuisance  taxes,  to  produce 
about  one-third  of  our  needs,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  House.  This  irresponsible 
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program  cannot  be  sponsored  but  will  not  be 
blocked  by  Democrats,  and  it  will  not  be 
vetoed  by  the  Governor  if  it  is  passed.  We 
will  take  whatever  revenues  the  legislature 
will  give  us,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep 
the  State’s  head  above  water  until  we  get 
some  responsible  action. 

The  taxes  now  under  consideration  in  the 
legislature  are,  of  course,  entirely  repugnant 
to  me.  But  the  alternative  to  accepting 
them  is  financial  chaos.  Even  a  miserable 
tax  program  like  the  one  we  appear  to  be 
about  to  get  is  better,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  than  no  tax  program  at  all. 
The  Republican  Senators  who  are  calling  the 
turns  have  served  notice  they  will  not  adopt 
anything  else — so  if  the  nuisance  tax  pro¬ 
gram  fails  it  probably  means  no  tax  program 
until  next  spring.  In  either  case,  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Senators  is  for  continued  in¬ 
solvency. 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  subject  of 
so-called  economy.  This  follows  naturally 
from  what  I  have  been  saying  about  taxes, 

-  because  many  citizens  mistakenly  suppose 
that  economy  is  an  alternative  to  a  tax  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  often  criticized  for  not  giving 
more  lip-service  to  the  cause  of  economy, 
and  I  concede  that  it  might  be  better  pub¬ 
lic  relations  on  my  part  to  pose  as  the  great 
saver,  sitting  on  the  lid  of  the  budget,  than 
to  recognize  the  facts  of  our  financial  life 
as  frankly  as  I  have. 

The  facts  which  I  have  frankly  recognized 
and  perhaps  too  frankly  promulgated  are 
these : 

First,  the  government  of  Michigan  in  the 
last  10  years  has  practiced  economy  effective¬ 
ly  and  constantly.  There  is  always  room  for 
improvement,  and  we  are  constantly  trying  to 
improve  the  frugality  and  efficiency  of  the 
State’s  operations.  But  in  comparison  with 
other  States,  we  show  up  very  well  in  the 
practice  of  economy  with  the  public  funds. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  way  in  which  savings, 
desirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  can  be 
made  in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  our  mas¬ 
sive  financial  problem.  Our  operations  are 
already  too  tight  to  allow  any  room  for  siz¬ 
able  cutbacks  without  actually  suspending 
essential  government  activities.  Little  cut¬ 
backs  damage  efficiency  without  making  a 
dent  in  the  deficit. 

These  two  facts  can  be  demonstrated  to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  listen.  For  example, 
let  us  ask  whether  Michigan’s  government  is 
a  wastrel  government  as  some  of  our  critics 
have  claimed.  Look  at  the  facts.  The  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  State  government  general 
expenditures  in  the  last  10  years  in  Michigan 
was  97.7  percent.  Does  that  figure  cause  you 
to  gasp  in  dismay?  Well,  then,  look  at  some 
of  the  other  States.  California’s  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  same  period  increased  222.8  per¬ 
cent  under  a  long  succession  of  Republican 
Governors.  Ohio  increased  its  costs  202.3 
percent,  Massachusetts  200.6  percent,  Indiana 
153.7  percent,  and  so  on.  The  truth  is  that, 

-  under  this  alleged  regime  of  reckless  spend¬ 
ing  here  in  Michigan,  our  costs  in  the  last 
10  years  increased  less  percentagewise  than 
the  costs  of  46  other  States.  These  figures 
are  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Is  Michigan’s  public  payroll  overloaded? 
Again  look  at  the  facts.  In  1957,  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  complete  figures,  the 
State  of  Michigan  had  4  employees  for 
each  thousand  of  population,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  5.4  employees  per  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  48  States  as  a  whole. 

Is  Michigan  a  debt-ridden  State?  Look 
at  the  Census  Bureau  figures  again.  In 
gross  long-term  debt  outstanding,  Michi¬ 
gan  ranks  25th  among  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Is  Michigan  a  welfare  State?  In  February 
1959  Census  Bureau  figures  show  Michigan 
34th  among  the  States  on  a  per  capita  basis 
in  combined  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  public  welfare  purposes. 


Is  Michigan  a  high-tax  State?  Most  of 
you,  I  venture,  would  say  it  is.  But  the 
Census  Bureau,  in  its  report  of  last  February, 
ranked  Michigan  31st  among  the  States  in 
relationship  of  State  and  local  taxes  to  per¬ 
sonal  income,  and  12th  among  the  States  in 
per  capita  State  and  local  taxes,  regardless  of 
income.  The  dollar  figures  are  these:  Mich¬ 
igan  State  and  local  taxes  take  $83.54  per 
thousand  dollars  of  personal  income,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  median  of  $88.51  for  48  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Have  Michigan’s  budgets  been  extrava¬ 
gant?  Let’s  look  at  the  record.  In  the  last 
10  years  the  State  agencies  requested  appro¬ 
priations  totaling  $6.6  billion.  I  reduced 
these  requests  to  recommendations  which  I 
made  to  the  legislature  totaling  $5.8  billion, 
an  average  cut  of  12  percent.  The  legis¬ 
lature  actually  appropriated  $5.77  billion,  a 
further  cut  of  less  than  1  percent  from  the 
total  of  my  recommendations. 

When  a  Democratic  Governor  and  a  Re¬ 
publican  legislature  come  within  1  percent 
of  agreement  on  State  expenditures,  I  think 
it  indicates  that  there  was  an  an  effective 
effort  to  hold  those  expenditures  to  the 
necessary  minimum. 

flow,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be 
telling  this  story  to  the  Nation,  rather  than 
allowing  the  reputation  of  our  State  to  be 
destroyed  by  half-truths  and  falsehoods.  Let 
me  cite,  as  an  example,  a  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  story  praising  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  establishing  a  department  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  saving  2  percent  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  over  a  2-year  period  by  their 
legislature.  That’s  fine,  and  I  salute  North 
Carolina  for  that  achievement.  But  the  fact 
is  that  North  Carolina’s  Department  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  patterned  after  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Department  of  Administration,  estab¬ 
lished  12  years  ago.  And  the  further  fact  is 
that  Michigan,  over  a  10-year  period,  has 
saved  nearly  2.4  percent  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  the  legislature  and  turned 
the  money  back  to  the  treasury. 

North  Carolina  gets  praise  for  saving  $11 
million  in  2  years.  Michigan  has  saved  $75 
million  over  10  years  and  gets  held  up  before 
the  Nation  as  a  spendthrift  State  that  finally 
went  broke.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  field  for  a  State  chamber  of  commerce 
to  work  in.  Maybe  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
will  listen  to  you,  where  it  won’t  listen  to  me. 

Michigan’s  record  for  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  grossly  underpublicized.  A 
few  of  the  things  we  have  done  to  save  money 
are  newsworthy.  For  example,  the  records 
center  we  established  in  1951  is  saving  the 
State  about  $250,000  a  year  in  space  for  stor¬ 
age  of  inactive  but  essential  State  records. 
If  these  records  were  to  be  stored  in  conven- 
tial  filing  cabinets,  they  would  completely 
fill  five  of  the  six  floors  of  the  Lewis  Cass 
State  office  building. 

But  for  every  item  of  this  kind  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  undramatic  examples 
of  economy  nobody  ever  hears  about.  More 
than  $4,000  a  month  is  being  saved  by  using 
existing  State-owned  gas  pumps  to  service 
State-owned  cars,  instead  of  buying  gas  at 
commercial  stations.  A  change  in  the  type 
of  paper  used  for  official  stationery  is  saving 
$10,000  a  year.  Eight  hundred  dollars  has 
been  saved  on  a  new  process  for  issuing 
cosmetology  licenses.  In  5  years  about  $200,- 
,000  has  been  saved  on  paint  for  highway 
markings.  There  are  scores  of  examples  of 
this  kind. 

These  things  are  being  done  all  the  time 
and  the  State’s  record  for  zealously  seeking 
out  economical  methods  of  operation  can  be 
matched,  I  believe,  with  the  record  of  any 
private  business  firm. 

Let  me  point  here  to  a  fact  which  may  not 
have  occurred  to  some  of  you.  Democratic 
government,  by  its  nature,  has  no  built-in 
yardstick  of  profit  and  loss  to  determine  its 


efficiency.  Therefore,  government  can  never 
be  judged  in  the  same  balance  by  which 
private  business  is  judged.  Highways  make 
no  profits,  mental  hospitals  make  no  profits, 
universities  make  no  profits. 

The  test  of  a  business  is  whether  it  gains 
or  loses.  If  it  loses  money,  it  should  fold 
up.  The  test  of  a  mental  hospital  is  whether 
it  cares  for  all  who  need  its  care,  and  whether 
it  has  sufficient  staff  to  get  patients  cured 
and  out  of  its  walls,  rather  than  just  keeping 
them  in.  To  talk  of  holding  the  costs  of  a 
private  business  below  its  income  makes 
good  sense.  To  talk  of  holding  Government 
costs  below  existing  income  frequently  makes 
no  sense,  because  the  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  to  maintain  a  favorable  margin 
between  income  and  outgo,  but  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people.  If  the  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  those  needs,  whether  they 
be  roads,  hospitals,  schools,  sewers,  atomic 
submarines  or  ballistic  missiles,  the  economic 
thing  to  do  is  to  increase  government’s  in¬ 
come,  not  to  reduce  its  expenditures. 

By  inversion,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  socialism.  If  government 
owns  all  business,  the  yardstick  of  profit 
disappears,  and  the  economy  either  becomes 
uneconomic,  or  it  does  violence  to  human 
rights  in  the  effort  to  be  economic.  The 
Soviet  system  will  work— but  it  will  work 
either  with  immense  waste  which  comes  out 
of  the  hides  of  the  people,  or  with  massive 
coercion  and  deprivation  which  destroys  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  Let  us  try  to  keep 
these  distinctions  between  the  objectives  of 
government  and  private  business  clear  in  our 
minds,  and  we  will  have  fewer  groundless 
disagreements  and  semantic  arguments. 

Now  let  me  address  myself  to  the  second 
point  I  mentioned — the  impossibility  of 
making  sufficient  reductions  in  expenditures 
to  meet  mu’  financial  problem.  The  reason 
for  this  is  simple:  the  bulk  of  our  costs  are 
in  areas  which  cannot  be  cut— mental  hospi¬ 
tals,  roads,  welfare  and  education.  Where 
cuts  in  services  could  be  made,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  reduction  of  State  police  or  regula¬ 
tory  agencies,  the  savings  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant  as  compared  with  the  deficit. 

In  1957-58  we  spent  79.6  percent  of  all 
State  purpose  expenditures  for  highways, 
education,  welfare,  and  mental  health.  Not 
one  of  these  can  be  cut.  Highway  funds, 
of  course,  are  constitutionally  earmarked 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
Welfare  costs  are  determined  by  economic 
conditions.  Cutting  education  or  mental 
health  would  mean  closing  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  or  shutting  down  a  mental  hospital 
if  any  significant  savings  were  to  be  achieved. 

If  we  canceled  our  entire  budget  for  con¬ 
servation,  recreation  and  agriculture  in 
1957-58,  we  would  have  saved  only  $22  mil¬ 
lion,  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  present 
deficit.  If  we  had  wiped  out  the  State  police 
and  the  prison  system,  we  would  have  saved 
$43  million,  about  half  the  total  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  pile  of  unpaid  bills.  Our  whole  general 
government  cost — the  executive,  legislature, 
secretary  of  State,  treasury,  department  of 
administration,  and  so  on — cost  a  little  over 
$31  million,  and  if  we  fired  20  percent  of  all 
the  employees  in  these  agencies  we  would 
save  only  about  $6  million  against  a  $100 
million  deficit. 

You  can  add  it  any  way  you  want  to,  there 
is  no  fat  in  the  State’s  budget  which  would 
be  thick  enough  to  offset  the  shortage  of  in¬ 
come.  I  will  give  any  one  of  you  the  facts 
about  where  State  money  goes  and  how 
much  goes  to  each  purpose,  and  challenge 
you  to  find  a  way  to  make  any  reduction 
significant  to  our  present  problem,  without 
wrecking  some  essential  activity  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

One  more  point:  some  people  ask'  this 
question — if  the  population  of  Michigan  is 
going  up  so  rapidly,  and  thus  increasing 
costs,  why  don't  our  revenues  from  existing 
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taxes  go  up  accordingly,  and  thus  meet  our 
costs?  That  might  well  have  happened  if 
our  population  increase  was  entirely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  adult  immigration.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  so  many  of  our  new  citizens  are  chil¬ 
dren,  who  ordinarily  do  not  pay  taxes.  In 
the  same  approximate  period  when  our  pop¬ 
ulation  was  increasing  overall  by  about  21 
percent,  the  number  of  Michigan  citizens 
under  the  age  of  20  increased  by  42  percent. 
Each  year  the  number  of  children  in  our 
schools  increases  by  65,000  to  70,000.  The 
added  cost  of  educating  these  children  far 
exceeds  any  added  tax  revenues  which  may 
result  from  adding  them  to  the  Michigan 
community. 

Perhaps  I  have  belabored  this  subject  of 
cost  cutting  because  I  feel  that  many  of  you 
are  deeply  interested  in  it.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  economy  will  continue  to  be  the 
objective  of  my  administration  and,  equally, 
that  I  will  continue  to  speak  the  truth  about 
this  subject — that  costs  simply  cannot  be 
cut  sufficiently  to  meet  our  financial  prob¬ 
lem. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  to  some  of 
the  brighter  aspects  of  Michigan's  picture. 
It  is  not  all  dark,  by  any  means. 

We  have  two  basic  problems.  One  is  this 
State  financial  deadlock  and  the  other  is  the 
failure  of  the  automobile  industry,  since 
1954,  to  provide  the  number  of  jobs  it  pro¬ 
vided  in  years  past. 

The  first  problem  is  a  political  one.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  our  troubles  of  the  last  year 
except  the  refusal  of  a  legislative  majority 
to  ff»ce  up  to  hard  decisions.  This  can  and 
will  be  corrected.  No  matter  how  long  the 
State  Senate  may  stall  in  its  effort  to  operate 
without  money,  the  time  will  come  when  it, 
or  a  succeeding  Senate,  must  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  solve  it. 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  and  still  is  my 
conviction  that  the  best  solution  would  be 
a  corporate  and  personal  income  tax.  This 
program,  developed  after  an  18-month  study 
by  a  citizens’  committee  working  with  a  leg¬ 
islative  committee,  would  have  solved  our 
problem  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  would, 
also,  have  permitted  substantial  tax  relief 
for  many  segments  of  business  from  the 
present  business  activities  tax,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  franchise  tax  and  from  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  local  personal  property  tax. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  urge  that  each 
of  you  read  an  article  on  State  taxes  in  the 
December  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest,  entitled 
“Watch  the  Taxes  Closest  to  Home.”  This  is 
a  condensation  of  a  longer  study  published 
in  Fortune  magazine.  .  The  authors,  two 
eminent  tax  authorities,  say  flatly  that  the 
States  must  come  to  the  enactment  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  corporate  income  taxes  in  addition 
to  sales  taxes. 

That,  I  believe,  is  what  Michigan  will  ulti¬ 
mately  come  to,  and  the  only  question  is 
how  much  damage  we  must  suffer  before  we 
get  a  legislature  with  the  courage  to  face  the 
issue. 

The  second  major  problem  of  Michigan  is 
a  complex  economic  one.  It  results  from 
three  main  factors — the  loss  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts  because  of  the  switch  to  missiles,  elec¬ 
tronic  devices,  and  aircraft;  the  natural  and 
inevitable  decentralization  of  automobile 
manufacture;  and  the  advent  of  automation 
and  other  new  technologies  which  reduce  the 
need  for  unskilled  labor.  These  things  are 
not  in  themselves  bad.  All  we  need  to  do  is 
to  recognize  the  economic  changes  involved 
and  take  intelligent  action  to  turn  them  to 
the  good  of  all  our  people.  With  effort  and 
planning,  we  can  build  new  industries  to 
replace  the  losses  we  have  suffered  through 
economic  change. 

Michigan  has  every  reason  to  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  We  have  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  the  people,  the  location,  the 
know-how  for  a  new  period  of  prosperity  and 
progress.  It  is  the  literal  truth  that  invest- 
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ments,  private  or  public,  in  Michigan’s  fu¬ 
ture  cannot  lose.  The  United  States  News 
recently  projected  population  changes  and 
concluded  that  by  the  year  2000 — and  that  is 
only  40  years  away — there  will  be  9  million 
people  living  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area,  and  nearly  20  million  in  Michigan. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  professor  of 
economics  to  realize  what  that  means  in 
terms  of  the  service  industries,  growth  of 
real  estate  values,  the  expansion  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  And  nobody  needs  to  be  a  prophet 
to  realize  the  immense  problems  this  growth 
will  bring  with  it.  We  cannot  face  a  future 
of  these  proportions  with  a  little,  narrow¬ 
minded,  selfish  19th  century  philosophy. 
We  must  bring  to  that  future  the  same 
breadth  of  vision  that  inspired  Henry  Ford 
when  he  instituted  the  $5  day,  the  same 
confidence  that  changed  this  State  from  a 
community  of  farms  and  wagon  factories  to 
the  world’s  greatest  industrial  complex. 

We  cannot  face  this  future  without  the 
active  and  civic-minded  leadership  of  our 
businessmen.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  look  back  10  years  from  now 
and  say  that  this  kind  of  leadership  really 
began  to  take  form  and  meaning  on  the  9th 
of  December  1959. 


Pittston’s  Saddest  Sunday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
was  featured  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Sun¬ 
day  Independent  of  June  28,  1959,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  James  J.  Corrigan,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  who  has  made  a  large  number 
of  impressive  contributions  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  my  district  through  his  research 
and  writings  of  the  important  events 
that  have  transpired  in  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania  over  the  years: 

Sixty -three  Years  Ago  Today— Pittston’s 
Saddest  Sunday — 58  Men  Never  Finished 
Shift  in  the  Twin  Shaft — Not  One 
of  Trapped  Escaped  and  no  Body  Was  Ever 
Recovered 

(By  James  J.  Corrigan) 

Exactly  63  years  ago  today,  on  Sunday, 
June  28,  1896,  occurred  the  anthracite  min¬ 
ing  industry’s  third  greatest  underground 
tragedy — the  twin  shaft  disaster  at  Upper 
Pittston,  in  a  section  known  as  Pittston 
Junction. 

At  approximately  3  o’clock  on  that  tragic 
Sunday  morning,  an  extensive  area  of  over- 
lying  strata  in  the  twin  shaft  workings  of 
the  Newton  Coal  Mining  Co.  unexpectedly 
subsided  and  entombed  58  workers  who  were 
engaged  in  setting  up  timber  to  support  the 
roof  and  in  removing  a  pump.  Not  one  of 
the  trapped  workers  escaped,  nor  was  any 
of  the  bodies  ever  recovered. 

To  that  date,  1896,  only  one  more  tragic 
anthracite  mining  disaster  had  occurred — 
the  Avondale  catastrophe  at  Plymouth  in 
1869  when  the  lives  of  110  workers  literally 
were  snuffed  out  by  asphyxiation  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  burning  mine  shaft,  the  sole  outlet 
to  the  surface  for  the  doomed. 

Anthracite’s  second  of  its  only  too  numer¬ 
ous  calamities  happened  40  years  ago  this 
month.  On  June  5,  1919,  an  explosion  of 
powder  and  dynamite  in  a  train  of  cars 


carrying  men  and  boys  to  work  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Tunnel,  east  end,  cost  the  lives  of  92 
men. 

EVERYTHING  WAS  QUIET 

At  the  twin  shaft,  a  fissure  was  discovered 
above  the  mine  workings  in  February,  1896, 
4  months  prior  to  the  tragedy,  the  break 
allowing  water  to  enter  the  mine.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  of  H.  McDonald,  State 
anthracite  mine  inspector  for  the  district, 
“not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  create  any 
anxiety  or  apprehension  of  danger.”  After 
several  inspections  of  the  mine,  he  said:  “I 
did  not  see  or  hear  any  unusual  disturbance 
of  the  overlying  strata  or  the  pillars.  Every¬ 
thing  was  quiet." 

Notwithstanding  Inspector  McDonald’s 
close  scrutiny  of  the  mine,  he  was  aroused 
about  4  o’clock  on  the  fatal  Sunday  morning 
to  be  told  that  an  explosion  had  occurred  at 
the  twin  shaft.  On  his  hurried  arrival  at 
the  shaft,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  not 
an  explosion,  but  a  large  cave-in,  had  oc¬ 
curred.  McDonald  still,  further  was  aston¬ 
ished  on  being  informed  that  a  large  gang 
of  men  had  been  at  work  all  night  (Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  morning)  setting  up  timber 
in  an  effort  to  halt  a  “squeeze,”  or  a  general 
settling  down  of  the  rock  overlying  a  mine. 
This  was  a  foreboding  of  the  impending 
tragedy. 

As  the  Sabbath  dawn  lengthened,  news  of 
the  cave-in  and  entombment  spread  rapidly 
in  the  Greater  Pittston  area.  A  scene  typical 
of  all  mine  disasters  unfolded.  Kin  of  the 
58  entombed,  sobbing,  despairing,  yet  hoping 
for  a  miracle,  clung  to  the  disaster  site  wlith 
uncontrollable  grief;  returning  to  their 
empty  homes  only  after  stark  awareness  that 
their  loved  ones  were  doomed  in  their  under¬ 
ground  place  of  livelihood. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  State  mine 
inspector’s  report  on  the  twin  shaft  dis¬ 
aster  at  Pittston  Junction: 

RESCUE  WAS  IMPOSSIBLE 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  ade¬ 
quately  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  work 
of  attempted  recovery  of  the  workers  alive, 
or  their  bodies.  The  pillars  were  crushing 
within  50  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  near  the  workers, 
owing  to  the  crushing  of  the  roof  all  around 
them. 

Work  in  the  slope  was  pushed  vigorously 
day  and  night  until  July  29.  The  workmen 
then  refused  to  continue  work  as  their  dan¬ 
ger,  of  roof  collapsing,  was  continually  in¬ 
creasing,  as  the  timbers  were  constantly 
settling  and  there  was  grave  danger  that  the 
rock  above  the  timbers  might  give  way, 
crushing  the  timbers  and  closing  the  open¬ 
ing,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  res¬ 
cuers  to  escape. 

Officials  of  the  Newton  Coal  Mining  Co. 
had  deemed  it  advisable  to  assemble  for  con¬ 
ference  at  Pittston  on  July  24  all  of  the 
mine  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region  as 
well  as  all  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
neighboring  coal  companies,  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  continuing  rescue  attempt  op¬ 
erations.  A  notable  assembly  of  anthracite 
mining  experts  conferred.  Following  the 
conference  it  was  announced: 

“After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
mines  and  maps  of  the  property  mined  from 
the  Twin  Shaft,  the  unanimous  expression 
of  opinion  by  this  committee  is  that  they 
were  surprised  at  the  progress  made,  taking 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
mines,  the  continuance  of  the  squeeze,  the 
presence  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  gas, 
and  the  fact  that  no  explosives  could  be 
used  in  prosecuting  the  work.  Their  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  everything  possible  had  been 
done,  and  is  being  done,  to  reach  the  bodies 
of  the  entombed  men. 

WILLING  TO  SPEND  MONEY 

“The  officials  of  the  Newton  Coal  Mining 
Co.  stated  that  they  were  desirous  of  recelv- 
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ing  from  the  committee  assembled  any  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  matter,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  expend  any  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  recover  the  bodies. 

"Deep  regret  was  expressed  by  all  present 
at  the  apparent  impossibility  of  ever  finding 
the  bodies.” 

On  July  1,  Gov.  Daniel  H.  Hastings  had 
appointed  Edward  Roderick,  William  Stein 
and  Edward  Brennan,  State  anthracite  mine 
inspectors,  as  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  Twin  Shaft  tragedy  of  June  28. 

This  official  commission  convened  at 
Pittston  on  July  8,  concluded  taking  testi¬ 
mony  on  July  17  and  submitted  its  report, 
to  Governor  Hastings  on  September  24. 
After  lengthily  going  into  the  cause  ©f  the 
disaster — a  squeeze,  as  has  been  shown — 
the  commission  recommended  certain  safety 
legislation  for  enactment  into  the  State’s 
coal  mining  laws. 

An  efficient  Twin  Shaft  Relief  Fund  hastily 
was  organized  and  chartered.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000  contributed  to  the  fund  from 
all  over  the  Nation  was  distributed  among 
about  150  widows,  orphans  and  other  de¬ 
pendents  of  Twin  Shaft  victims. 


First  Kindergarten  Established  in  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  by  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz  Over 
100  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Watertown,  my  home 
town,  point  with  considerable  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  kindergarten  to  be 
established  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  in  Watertown  in  1856  by  Mrs. 
Carl  Schurz,  wife  of  the  German  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Any  attempt  to  alter  this  fact 
or  to  forget  it  is  viewed  as  heresy  by  my 
Wisconsin  compatriots.  In  order  to  nip 
in  the  bud  any  such  heretical  views 
which  may  have  outrun  the  following 
column  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
January  24,  1960,  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record  for  your  attention : 

On  Wisconsin — Sheboygan,  Boston  Err — 
First  Kindergarten  in  United  States  Out 
Here 

Here  Is  something  that  comes  close  to 
treason  in  Wisconsin.  A  leading  and  re¬ 
spected  journal — the  Sheboygan  Press — has 
sought  to  deprive  our  fair  State  of  one  of 
its  real  claims  to  everlasting  glory. 

“The  year  1960,”  the  Press  has  proclaimed 
editorially,  “marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  kindergarten  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  kindergarten  was  opened 
in  Boston  in  1860  by  Elizabeth  Peabody.” 

Miss  Peabody  did  establish  a  kindergarten 
very  early  in  Boston.  One  authority  gives 
the  date  as  1867  rather  than  1860.  She  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  original  drive 
to  interest  others,  to  improve  kindergarten 
practices,  to  get  new  kindergartens  started. 

Every  loyal  and  learned  son  and  daughter 
of  Wisconsin,  however,  must  know  that  the 
very  first  kindergarten  in  the  United  States 
v/as  opened  at  Watertown  by  Mrs.  Carl 
Schurz,  wife  of  the  German  revolutionary, 
American  soldier,  and  statesman.  The  year 
was  1856. 


It  didn’t  last  long,  for  Carl  Schurz  and  his 
wife  left  Watertown  soon  after  and  by  1859 
were  in  Boston.  There  Mrs.  Schurz  met  Miss 
Peabody  and  told  her  about  kindergartens 
in  Germany  and  Watertown,  Wis.  Miss  Pea¬ 
body  was  so  impressed  by  this  and  by  Mrs. 
Schurz’s  enthusiasm — plus  the  good  behavior 
of  a  Schurz  child  trained  in  the  Schurz  kin¬ 
dergarten.— that  she  decided  to  start  a  "chil¬ 
dren’s  garden”  herself. 

So  let  Boston,  if  it  wishes,  celebrate  1860 
as  the  centenary  of  the  “first”  American 
kindergarten  founded  by  Miss  Peabody.  We 
are  smug  in  our  knowledge  that  the  history 
books  and  Americana  encyclopedia  will  up¬ 
hold  Wisconsin’s  prior  claim  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Schurz. 


Politics  and  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,1960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  aid  to  education  bill  which  has 
just  passed  the  other  legislative  body  has 
been  branded  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  as  a  “political  monstrosity”  and 
I  think  even  the  proponents  of  Federal 
aid  must  recognize  it  as  simply  a  politi¬ 
cal  device  to  put  the  administration  in 
a  bad  light. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  opposed 
educational  aid  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  I  believe  that  I  have  been  re¬ 
flecting  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  my  constituents.  To  me  the  idea  of 
tapping  the  Federal  till  at  a  time  when 
we  are  staggering  under  a  national  debt 
approaching  $300  billion  is  the  sheerest 
demagoguery  since  quite  obviously  any 
outlay  for  additional  Federal  aid  would 
have  to  be  with  borrowed  money.  And 
to  assume  that  such  school  aid  would 
not  have  to  be  ultimately  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  local  taxpayers  is  to 
ignore  a  basic  fact  just  as  it  ignores  the 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  will  always  pay 
into  such  a  program  more  than  she  will 
receive  as  grants-in-aid. 

Returning  to  the  Inquirer  editorial, 
we  are  struck  with  this  analysis  since 
it  coincides  so  exactly  with  our  own 
thinking : 

The  Democratic  bill  that  has  emerged  from 
the  Senate  is  not  only  exorbitant  in  the 
amount  of  proposed  expenditures  but  non¬ 
sensical  in  the  suggested  method  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  funds. 

In  the  first  year  dollars  would  be  handed 
out  in  reckless  handfuls  without  matching 
funds  required  by  recipient  States  and  with 
virtually  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
money.  It  could  even  be  spent  for  teachers’ 
salaries — an  open  invitation  to  communities 
which  are  shirking  their  duty  in  this  respect 
to  be  even  more  neglectful. 

And  then  the  Inquirer  goes  on  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  entire  maneuver  as  simply  the 
rawest  partisan  politics  in  these  words: 

The  school  aid  farce  enacted  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor — with  Democratic  cast,  script  and 
direction — is  unfortunately  only  the  first  of 
many  such  political  productions  intended  to 
embafrass  the  Elsenhower  administration 


and  bewilder  the  voters  in  this  national  elec¬ 
tion  year.  There  will  be  equally  ridiculous 
bills  on  housing,  agriculture  and  in  other 
fields. 

Thus  warned,  those  of  us  who  have  a 
concern  for  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
Nation  must  be  on  our  guard  and  stand 
undismayed  in  the  face  of  the  attacks 
that  will  be  leveled  at  us  by  those  who 
compose  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
lobby.  And  in  the  ensuing  battle  it  will 
be  no  small  comfort  to  know  that  organ¬ 
izations  like  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  will  be  lending  their  assistance 
toward  stemming  these  raids  on  the 
Treasury. 

The  Inquirer  editorial,  appearing  in  its 
issue  of  February  6,  1960,  is  included  as 
a  part  of  these  remarks : 

Political  Sabotage  of  School  Aid 

The  political  monstrosity  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  this  week  as  a  so-called  school 
aid  bill  gives  aid  to  no  one  and  obstructs  the 
enactment  of  bona  fide  school  legislation. 

This  bill  was  pushed  to  Senate  passage  by 
the  Democratic  majority  for  purposes  not 
even  remotely  associated  with  education. 

The  object  is  to  confuse  the  school  issue 
and  make  the  Eisenhower  administration  ap¬ 
pear  opposed  to  Federal  aid. 

The  strategy  is  to  send  to  the  White  House 
an  aid-to-education  bill  so  obnoxious  that 
President  Eisenhower  will  veto  it  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

The  effect,  the  Democrats  hope,  will  be  to 
identify  the  Republican  administration  in 
the  minds  of  the  voters  as  a  foe  of  better 
education  when,  in  fact,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has 
taken  the  lead  in  advocating  a  sound,  con¬ 
structive  school  aid  program. 

Expenditure  of  $1,834  million  in  the  next 
2  years  is  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  sought  by  the 
President  for  school  aid  purposes  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  It’s  a  wonder  the  Democrats 
didn’t  suggest  a  spending  program  of  $5  bil¬ 
lion,  or  maybe  $10  billion.  As  long  asthey 
are  dealing  in  absurdities  they  may  as  well 
do  a  complete  job  of  it. 

Money  is  needed,  desperately,  to  expand 
school  facilities  and  improve  education 
standards.  If  Democrats  would  Join  Repub¬ 
licans  in  support  of  a  bipartisan  Federal  aid 
program  reasonable  in  cost  and  scope,  real 
progress  could  be  made  toward  correcting 
deficiencies  in  public  school  systems  that  do 
a  grave  injustice  to  children  and  endanger 
the  national  security. 

The  Democratic  bill  that  has  emerged  from 
the  Senate  is  not  only  exorbitant  in  the 
amount  of  proposed  expenditure  but  non¬ 
sensical  in  the  suggested  method  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  funds. 

In  the  first  year  dollars  would  be  handed 
out  in  reckless  handfuls  without  matching 
funds  required  by  recipient  States  and  with 
virtually  no  .restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
money.  It  could  even  be  spent  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  an  open  invitation  to  communities 
which  are  shirking  their  duty  in  this  fespect 
to  be  even  more  neglectful. 

A  sound  school  aid  program  should  be  an 
incentive  for  States  and  communities  to  face 
up  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
public  education,  with  Federal  assistance 
channeled  principally  to  impoverished  areas 
where  assistance  is  most  needed. 

The  school  aid  farce  enacted  on  the  Senate 
floor — with  Democratic  cast,  script,  and  di¬ 
rection — is  unfortunately  only  the  first  of 
many  such  political  productions  intended  to 
embarrass  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  bewilder  the  voters  in  this  national  elec¬ 
tion  year.  There  will  be  equally  ridiculous 
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bills  on  housing,  agriculture,  and  in  other 
fields. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  the  political 
hocus-pocus  by  the  Democrats  will  fool  many 
voters.  The  cloud  of  partisanship  around  the 
school  aid  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  readily 
discernible. 

The  tragedy  lies  in  this  reckless  disregard 
of  the  country’s  education  needs  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  leaders  who  evidently  are  more 
interested  in  acquiring  political  advantage 
for  themselves  than  better  schools  for  the 
youngsters  of  America. 


This  Is  No  Time  To  Give  Away  Our 
Rights  in  the  Canal  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  thoughtful 
editorial  on  the  Panama  Canal  crisis 
published  in  the  January  25,  1960,  issue 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  No  Time  To  Give  Away  Otjr  Rights 
in  the  Canal  Zone 

We  are  in  for  more  trouble  in  the  vital 
Panama  Canal  area. 

Dictator  Nasser  of  Egypt  who  found  us 
ready  to  help  when  he  grabbed  the  Suez 
Canal  is  getting  ready  to  help  Panama  grab 
our  canal  in  payment  for  our  stupidity. 

Nasser  is  opening  a  consulate  in  Panama, 
preparatory  to  exchanging  ambassadors  with 
the  money-hungry  leaders  of  the  Panaman¬ 
ian  Republic.  He  will  send  canal  experts, 
undercover  agents  and  agitators  and  other 
veterans  of  Egypt’s  successful  drive  to  take 
the  Suez  Canal. 

This  effort  to  take  the  canal  from  Uncle 
Sam  ties  in  with  Castro’s  efforts  to  force  us 
out  of  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
which  guards  our  interests  in  the  Caribbean, 
including  the  vital  canal. 

Now  comes  a  report  to  a  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  a  university  study  group  which 
recommends  that  we  turn  the  canal  over  to 
hemisphere  council  composed  of  20  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  including  Castro’s  Cuba. 

Unless  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  a  bad  case 
of  softening  of  the  brain,  this  Nation  which 
built  the  canal  and  has  every  legal  right  to 
it  will  keep  it  and  run  it  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  And  the  same  goes  for  the  vital 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay. 

If  the  administration  up  in  Washington 
decides  to  give  the  canal  away  to  keep  the 
“peace”  during  the  1960  election,  as  it  de¬ 
cided  the  British  should  give  away  the  im¬ 
portant  Suez  to  keep  the  peace  during  the 
1956  election,  this  Nation  is  in  for  rough 
sledding. 

Already  we  have  learned  from  Washington 
that  maybe  we  should  allow  the  Panamanian 
flag  to  fly  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  grant  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  the  republic  to  keep  them 
happy  and  preserve  the  great  togetherness. 
Such  an  action  would  be  bowing  to  black¬ 
mail  tactics  and  this  would  bring  more  such 
antics  as  the  disorders  which  occurred  re¬ 
cently  in  Panama. 

There  is  just  one  answer  to  the  problems 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
that  is  to  enforce  our  rights  and  stand  by 
our  guns.  We  should  tell  the  Communist 
stooges  in  Panama  and  in  Cuba  that  the 


only  way  to  get  these  two  vital  installations 
is  to  take  them  by  force  of  arms  and  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  there  to  see  that  they 
learn  a  lesson,  once  and  for  all. 

In  its  relative  youth  America  dealt  firmly 
with  the  Barbary  pirates  who  sought  to  take 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  Isn’t 
it  time  we  started  using  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  pirates  of  today,  be  they  Castros 
or  Nassers? 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  stand  up  and 
hold  on  to  what  is  rightfully  ours.  We  can¬ 
not  give  in  to  blackmail  or  blackmail  will 
destroy  us. 

We  like  the  attitude  and  the  concern 
shown  b^r  St.  Petersburg  Post  No.  14,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  which  has  started  to  demon¬ 
strate  some  grassroots  concern  about  the 
Panama  Canal. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Vice  President  Nixon 
the  local  post  said: 

“We  believe  that  if  we  permit  the  Pana¬ 
manian  Government  to  fly  its  flag  in  this 
very  strategic  area  (Canal  Zone)  it  would 
be  a  sign  of  weakness,  that  it  would  lead  to 
unwarranted  demands  on  the  part  of  Com¬ 
munists  in  Panama,  and  that  ultimately  a 
demand  for  Panamanian  ownership  would  be 
made,  just  as  Nasser  demanded  in  the  case  of 
the  Suez  Canal.” 

The  reply  from  Nixon  gave  the  post  no 
definite  promises  but  it  did  confirm  the  idea 
of  allowing  the  Panamanian  flag  to  fly  in 
Canal  Zone  “is  being  considered  in  light  of 
treaty  situation.” 

The  treaty  situation  is  exactly  the  same 
now  that  it  has  always  been.  The  treaty 
gives  us  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  in  the 
area,  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  preserve 
those  rights.  This  is  no  time  to  start  giving 
away  rights  and  privileges,  even  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year  when  expedience  might  cause  us  to 
pay  dearly  for  a  temporary  mess  of  friend¬ 
ship  pottage. 


Safety  Record  of  MATS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
“Enviable  Safety  Record”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  News-Democrat  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  on  Wednesday,  February  3, 
1960: 

Enviable  Safety  Record 

So  alarming  is  the  crash  rash  that  bedevils 
America’s  commercial  aviation  industry  that 
Congress  has  turned  attention  to  the  waning 
safety. 

Last  year  294  persons  died  in  crashes  of 
scheduled  U.S.  airlines,  almost  50  percent 
more  than  the  1958  record.  And  1960,  now 
only  a  month  underway,  bids  fair  to  outstrip 
the  dismal  1959  showing  if  the  deterioration 
continues. 

In  startling  contrast  is  the  perfect  year 
just  wound  up  by  the  globe-girdling  Military 
Air  Transport  Service:  Not  one  fatality,  not 
even  one  injury,  in  the  240  million  passenger 
miles  flown  during  1959. 

This  is  the  outstanding  achievement  of 
our  national  defense  strategic  airlift. 

It  betokens  a  lot  of  know-how,  especially 
Inasmuch  as  MATS  is  handicapped  by  an 
over-age  and  obsolescent  air  fleet,  sorely 
needful  of  replacement  by  swift  modern  jet 
transports. 


February  8 

Establishment  of  National  Goals 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE'  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Goals  Com¬ 
mission — as  proposed  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  1959  state  of  the 
Union  message — represents,  I  believe,  a 
constructive  effort  toward  promoting 
domestic  progress  and  creating  ever- 
improved  national  and  international 
policies  for  the  future. 

In  these  fast-changing  times,  the  Na¬ 
tion  needs  constantly  to  keep  its  eye  on 
targets  ahead,  to  crystallize  objectives, 
and  to  streamline  efforts  to  channel 
brainpower,  manpower,  and  resources 
toward  achieving  essential  goals. 

The  field  is  broad  and  complex.  The 
major  objectives  can  be  attained  only 
by  concerted  action  of  citizens,  private 
enterprise,  and  local,  State,  and  National 
Governments.  Maximum  progress  can 
be  achieved  only  by  careful  long-range 
planning. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  filled  with 
problems,  opportunities,  and  challenges. 

Our  Nation  and  its  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  indeed,  the  whole  free  world 
are  facing  a  threat  to  their  survival  from 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 

Our  Nation  will  experience  tremen¬ 
dous  growth  and  expansion.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  1970,  for  example,  there 
will  be  33  million  more  Americans — 14 
million  more  workers,  13  million  more  in 
school — totaling  210  million.  The  in¬ 
creased  population  will  require  expan¬ 
sion  of  business  and  industry,  more 
goods  and  services,  and  the  development 
of  domestic  and  international  policies  to 
deal  with  the  problems  arising  in  a 
shrunken  world.  All  of  these  and  other 
developments  require  the  crystallization 
of  long-range  national  goals,  in  order  to 
help  meet  the  growing  needs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  National  Goals  Commission  has, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  great  opportunities, 
as  well  as  responsibilities,  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  our  national  effort  to 
build  a  better,  brighter  future  for  our 
people. 

Yesterday’s  New  York  Times  contains 
an  article  which  lists  the  splendid  group 
of  well-qualified  persons  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  serve  on  the 
National  Goals  Commission.  Today,  the 
Times  has  published  an  editorial,  “A  Call 
for  Greatness”  reflecting  upon  some  of 
the  challenges  which  will  be  faced  by  the 
Commission. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commission  represents  a 
constructive  step  toward  laying  a 
sounder  foundation  for  an  ever-greater 
future  for  our  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article' 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

| From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7,  1960] 
President  Fills  His  "Goals"  Panel — Names 

Nine  Members  and  Calls  for  Program  To 

Meet  the  "Great  Issues"  of  Era 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  February  6. — President  Eisen¬ 
hower  gave  his  Commission  on  National 
Goals  its  franchise  today. 

In  doing  so,  he  called  upon  the  Commission 
to  "identify  the  great  issues  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  and  describe  our  objectives  in  these 
various  areas.” 

In  effect,  the  President  also  told  the  li¬ 
man  Commission  that  it  was  to  pursue  its 
inquiry  and  arrive  at  its  conclusions  with¬ 
out  reference  to  his  own  views  or  those  held 
by  the  heads  of  executive  departments  of 
the  Government. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  the 
Commission’s  Chairman,  the  President  said 
that  he  hoped  the  panel  would  "develop  a 
broad  outline  of  coordinated  national  policies 
and  programs  for  -the  next  decade  and 
longer.” 

“I  should  like  to  emphasize  my  desire,”  the 
President  went  on,  “that  the  inquiry  be  con¬ 
ducted  free  of  any  direct  connection  with 
me  or  other  portions  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

In  making  public  this  letter,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  also  ^announced  that  the  membership 
of  the  panel  had  been  completed. 

Three  days  ago  the  President  named  Dr. 
Wriston  as  Chairman  and  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  as 
Vice  Chairman.  Dr.  Wriston  is  president 
emeritus  of  Brown  University.  Mr.  Pace,  who 
served  under  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Director 
of  the  Budget,  is  now  chairman  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Corp. 

The  nine  other  members  are: 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian  Jr.,  chairman  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther.  president  of  the  American 
Red  Cross;  Clark  Kerr,  president  of  the 
University  of  California;  Learned  Hand  of 
New  York,  retired  judge  of  the  U  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit;  Edwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Also,  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Virginia;  James  B.  Conant, 
former  president  of  Harvard  and  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  West  Germany;  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Crawford  H. 
Greenwalt,  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAN  ANNOUNCED  IN  1959 

President  Eisenhower  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  creating  the  National  Goals  Com¬ 
mission  In  his  state  of  the  Union  Message 
In  January  1959.  He  put  Robert  E.  Merriam, 
one  of  his  assistants,  in  charge  of  finding 
a  chairman  and  members  and  also  the  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  to  provide  the  financing. 

The  13  months’  delay  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Merriam  en¬ 
countered  in  carrying  out  both  parts  of  his 
assignment. 

It  was  only  a  week  ago  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  membership  was  completed. 

The  failure  to  get  financial  support  from 
private  foundations,  according  to  officials  in 
the  foundations,  was  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Merriam  was  unable  to  supply  a 
prospectus  that  satisfied  the  foundations  on 
what  the  committee  was  expected  *to  do. 

The  White  House  announcement  today  did 
not  mention  financing.  However,  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda¬ 
tion  would  put  up  part  of  the  money;  there 
were  also  reports,  which  could  not  be  con¬ 
firmed,  that  the  Ford  Foundation  had  agreed 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost. 


Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wheaton,  associate  White 
House  Press  Secretary,  said  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  announce  its  Executive  Director, 
William  P.  Bundy,  a  son-in-law  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  is  expected 
to  get  the  post. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Commission,  the 
President  also  said: 

“It  is  no  wonder  that  a  Nation  so  recently 
thrust  into  a  position  of  world  leadership  is 
sometimes  bewildered  by  its  new  role.” 

In  this  situation,  the  President  declared, 
“the  Commission  has  the  opportunity  to 
sound  a  call  for  greatness  to  a  resolute  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1960] 

A  Call  for  Greatness 

In  what  could  be  a  historic  step  in  the 
development  of  our  free  institutions,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  has  named  a  distinguished 
group  of  private  citizens,  under  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Wriston’s  leadership,  to  a  Commission  on  Na¬ 
tional  Goals.  The  President  has  defined  the 
group’s  task  as  that  of  sounding  “a  call  for 
greatness  to  a  resolute  people.” 

Greatness  for  a  nation  like  ours  in  this 
era  of  unprecedented  rapidity  of  change  and 
unprecedented  challenges  to  freedom  must 
be  composed  of  many  elements.  In  terms  of 
our  basic  values  the  search  for  greatness 
must  be  in  important  part  the  search  for 
greater  liberty  and  greater  dignity  of  every 
individual  in  our  society. 

In  setting  goals  for  a  still  greater  future 
America  the  Wriston  Commission  will  have 
to  point  the  way  to  elimination  of  those  bar¬ 
riers  which  still  prevent  large  numbers  of 
our  fellow  citizens  from  realizing  their  full 
potentialities.  The  elimination  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  based  on  color,  on  race,  on  religion, 
on  national  origin,  or  even  on  sex  must  ob¬ 
viously  be  one  of  our  prime  aims.  And  high 
on  our  priority  list  must  certainly  also  be  a 
radical  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  education  available  to  our 
people,  for  education  in  a  democracy  is  the 
magic  key  which  opens  the  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  maximum  development  of  each 
individual’s  capabilities. 

Since  the  economic  power  of  our  Nation  is 
central  in  determining  what  we  can  do  as  a 
nation  and  how  well  we  can  live  as  individ¬ 
uals,  the  Wriston  Commission  will  have  to 
pay  close  attention  to  our  possibilties  in  this 
area.  Fortunately,  a  good  start  has  been 
made  in  this  field  by  the  earlier  work  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  Clearly  some¬ 
thing  like  a  4-  or  5-percent  average  annual 
gain  in  our  total  output  is  needed  if  we  axe 
to  meet  the  problem  posed  by  our  rapidly 
growing  population,  by  the  requirements  of 
defense  and  of  financing  the  needed  rapid 
expansion  of  scientific  research,  and  by  our 
moral  obligations  to  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow  human  beings  in  under¬ 
developed  nations  that  are  now  beginning 
the  industrialization  process.  And  to  get 
this  rapid  economic  growth  we  need  major 
gains  in  productivity  and  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  production  costs,  essential  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  economy  which  are  required 
also  to  meet  the  challenge  of  ever-increasing 
competition  on  world  markets. 

Even  this  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  key 
areas  to  which  the  Wriston  Commission  must 
devote  its  attention  makes  clear  how  com¬ 
plex  are  the  problems  it  faces.  But  even 
more  complex  than  setting  American  goals 
for  greatness  is  the  task  of  implementing 
those  goals.  The  Wriston  Commission  has 
not,  and  we  may  be  sure  does  not  want,  the 
power  to  order  our  people  to  do  anything. 
Obviously  what  President  Eisenhower  has  in 
mind  is  the  belief  that  if  the  call  to  great¬ 
ness  is  sounded  by  such  a  distinguished 
group  our  democratic  political  system  has 
the  potentialities  for  responding  to  the  call. 

To  lay  down  the  goals  for  a  better  and  still 
greater  America  is  to  give  our  Nation  a  sense 


of  purpose  and  a  sense  of  direction  Which 
enlightened  and  vigorous  political  leadership 
can  then  use  to  mobilize  our  people  toward 
the  attainment  of  those  goals. 


Stored  Foodstuffs  and  Fallout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mi'.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
knew  that  many  of  us  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of  adequate 
foodstuffs  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  at¬ 
tack  upon  this  country.  Such  an  attack, 
however  horrible  in  its  comprehension, 
might  occur,  and  the  article  which  fol¬ 
lows,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Neller  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  gives  us  some 
very  interesting  information  about  this 
problem. 

I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  Dr.  Neller  recommends  that  the 
present  levels  of  stored  foodstuffs  should 
be  carefully  maintained.  This  statement 
emphasizes  the  feeling  shared  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  that  our  surplus  food  is 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  I  hope 
that  a  study,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Neller,  can  be  made  as  a  possible  means 
for  improving  the  storage  of  our  food¬ 
stuff  against  fallout  contamination. 

The  complete  article  by  Dr.  Neller 
follows : 

[From  Science,  Jan.  1,  1960] 

Stored  Foodstuffs  and  Fallout 
(By  J.  R.  Neller) 

Because  of  the  high  concentration  of 
radioactive  fallout  in  bombed  areas  after  a 
nuclear  attack,  soils  would  be  contaminated 
and  crops  could  not  be  grown  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period.  The  effects  of  this  critical 
period  of  possible  starvation  could  be  miti¬ 
gated  by  utilization  of  so-called  surplus 
grains,  milk,  and  egg  products  from  storage. 
The  shelters  that  house  the  foodstuffs  would 
keep  them  from  being  contaminated  by 
strontium  90  and  other  long-lived  radioiso¬ 
topes.  These  storage  structures  could  be  de¬ 
contaminated  far  more  easily  and  more 
quickly  than  the  soils  on  which  crops  would 
have  to  be  grown. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  accumulation  of  large  supplies 
of  surplus  grains,  milk,  and  egg  products  in 
storage  in  this  country,  and  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  proper  storage  conditions  to 
insure  against  spoilage.  Granted  that  these 
costs  are  high,  such  surpluses  nevertheless 
constitute  the  cheapest  kind  of  insurance 
against  possible  starvation  periods  that  would 
follow  an  atomic  holocaust.  In  fact,  protec¬ 
tive  storage  of  foodstuffs  seems  to  be  the 
only  means  of  alleviating,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  critical  food  shortages  in  contami¬ 
nated  regions. 

The  normal  production  of  foodstuffs  would 
probably  be  suddenly  and  completely  cut  off 
in  extensive  areas  beneath  bomb  bursts. 
Data  are  at  hand  that  show  how  long  the 
present  stored  surpluses  would  supply  the 
population.  These  data  show  that  they 
would  be  consumed  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  even  when  rationed  at  a  bare  mainte¬ 
nance  level. 

For  these  reasons  the  present  levels  of 
stored  foodstuffs  should  be  carefully  main- 
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tained.  More  than  that,  a  study  should  be 
made  of  possible  means  of  improving  storage 
against  fallout  contamination.  In  addition, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  increasing  the  stored  amounts 
of  some  foodstuffs  and  possibly  decreasing 
others.  Maintaining  reserves  of  fiber  ma¬ 
terials  should  also  be  considered,  particularly 
of  materials  needed  for  clothing. 


Panamanian-United  States  Relations 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  has  requested  the 
right  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  request  has  been 
under  consideration  in  the  executive 
branch,  where  it  has  apparently  received 
mixed  reactions.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  no  formal  and  final  deci¬ 
sion.  The  pending  resolution  is  most 
timely.  The  action  we  take  on  this  reso¬ 
lution  today  will  enable  the  executive 
branch  to  take  cognizance  of  the  views 
of  the  Congress  before  acting  on  the  re¬ 
quest  by  Panama.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  permit  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  flag  to  be  flown  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  Since  the  first  U.S.  treaty  with 
Panama  in  1903,  ours  is  the  only  flag 
which  has  flown  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
where  by  treaty  we  exercise  in  perpetuity 
all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority  we 
would  possess  and  exercise  if  the  United 
States  were  sovereign. 

The  treaty  language  is  not  ambiguous. 
It  is  clear  and  to  the  point.  It  spells 
out  that  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  United 
States  has  all  the  rights,  power,  and 
authority  that  the  United  States  “would 
possess  and  exercise  if  it  were  the  sover¬ 
eign  of  the  territory  within  which  said 
lands  and  waters  are  located  to  the  en¬ 
tire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority.’’ 

I  am  convinced  that  this  resolution  is 
urgently  necessary.  It  is  the  result  of 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  on  the  flag  ques¬ 
tion.  The  subcommittee  did  not  formal¬ 
ly  pass  on  the  wisdom  of  granting  this 
request  by  Panama,  although  several 
members,  including  myself,  were  ready 
to  vote  in  the  negative.  The  resolution 
reflects  the  unanimous  subcommittee 
view  that  it  would  constitute  a  major 
deviation  from  traditional  treaty  inter¬ 
pretation  and  that  the  executive  branch 
should  be  enjoined  from  arrogating  to 
itself  the  authority  to  bypass  the  joint 
approval  requirements  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  treatymaking  process. 

Although  the  issues  seem  clear  to  those 
of  us  who  have  followed  and  participated 
in  the  subcommittee  hearings,  I  know 
that  there  are  some  very  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  men  who  entertain  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  the  Congress 
adopting  a  sense  resolution  on  such  a 
a  matter. 


Such  misgivings  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  subcommittee,  nor  were  they  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  confirmed  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  action  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  This  resolution  is  before  the 
House  as  the  result  of  the  mature  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  carefully  weighed  the 
testimony  and  considered  the  conflicting 
views  of  a  number  of  qualified  witnesses, 
both  official  and  private. 

The  views  of  those  opposed  to  the 
resolution  may  be  summarized  as  falling 
broadly  within  the  following  seven  cate¬ 
gories  : 

First.  Changing  conditions  in  Panama 
require  flexibility  of  action  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  resolution 
would  prove  a  burdensome  interefer- 
ence. 

Second.  The  resolution  may  infringe 
on  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of 
the  President  to  conduct  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

Third.  The  resolution  embarks  the 
United  States  on  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  shackling  executive  prerogative  and 
could  lead  to  the  necessity  of  congres¬ 
sional  reapproval  of  every  treaty  situa¬ 
tion  which  presents  a  novel  point. 

Fourth.  The  resolution  raises,  without 
answering,  questions  concerning  the 
nature  and  definition  of  traditional 
treaty  interpretation. 

Fifth.  That  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  would  be  of  no  real  consequence  to 
our  position  there  and  would  constitute 
a  harmless  and  costless  gesture  of  good 
will. 

Sixth.  That  authorizing  Panama  to 
fly  its  flag  would  be  an  exercise,  not  a 
denial  of  our  control. 

Seventh.  The  resolution  unjustifiably 
assumes  flying  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  could  be  a  dangerous 
first  step  to  other  and  more  important 
rights. 

Let  us  examine  these  points,  one  by 
one. 

First,  to  hold  that  changing  condi¬ 
tions  require  flexibility  of  action  is 
plausible,  but  highly  specious.  Com¬ 
promise  can  be  good,  but  if  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  surrender  of  a  right,  can 
be  the  worst  solution  for  an  exigency. 
Flexibility  should  always  be  held  within 
reasonable  and  authorized  limits.  The 
proposal  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  is  very  definitely  not 
within  the  authorized  limits  of  our 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Second,  the  resolution  does  not  de¬ 
prive  the  Executive  of  any  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  power  and  duty  to  conduct 
our  foreign  affairs.  The  resolution  sim¬ 
ply  reminds  the  Executive  that  it  has  a 
partner  in  the  treaty  process  who  should 
be  consulted  before  changes  are  made. 

Third,  the  resolution  would  not  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  congressional  re- 
approval  of  every  treaty  situation  which 
presents  a  novel  point.  I  think  the  de¬ 
bate  today  has  made  abundantly  clear 
that  it  is  aimed  at  averting  actions 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  improp¬ 
erly  bypassing  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  the  point  that  the  resolution 
raises  unanswered  questions  concerning 
the  nature  and  definition  of  traditional 
interpretation  is  not  likely  to  be  raised 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 


our  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama. 
Records  of  the  1955  treaty  negotiations 
show  that  at  that  time  our  State  De¬ 
partment  held  a  strong  negative  view  on 
the  flag  question  and  was  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  our  sole  right  to 
fly  the  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Fifth,  the  view  that  flying  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag  would  be  of  no  real  conse¬ 
quence  is  not  shared  by  Panamanians, 
who  are  fully  aware  of  its  significance 
as  a  preeminently  important  symbol  of 
sovereignty. 

Sixth,  granting  Panama  permission  to 
fly  the  flag  would  not  be  an  exercise  of 
control.  It  would  be  a  surrender  of  a 
symbol  of  control  that  could  not  easily 
be  revoked. 

Seventh,  I  fear  that  those  who  believe 
the  resolution  unjustifiably  assume  that 
flying  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  could  be  a  dangerous  first  step  to 
other  and  more  important  rights  are 
either  unaware  of  the  total  demands  of 
Panama,  or  have  mistakenly  discounted 
their  real  significance. 

Actually,  it  is  not  so  much  that  there 
would  follow  additional  demands.  We 
have  now,  and  have  had  for  some  time, 
demands  for  further  surrenders.  To 
grant  the  flag  request  will  unquestionably 
give  encouragement  for  a  renewal  of  a 
long  chain  of  demands  by  Panama  of 
additional  rights. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  officially 
already  urged  a  number  of  concessions, 
all  of  which  were  unequivocally  rejected 
by  the  United  States  during  the  1955 
treaty  negotiations.  They  were  denied 
as  being  in  conflict  with  the  basic  rights 
of  the  United  States  under  provisions 
of  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama.  They 
are: 

First.  That  the  Panamanian  flag  be 
flown  as  well  as  the  U.S.  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  including  on  vessels. 

Second.  That  Spanish  be  the  official 
language  in  the  Canal  Zone  along  with 
the  English  language. 

Third.  That  foreign  consuls  in  the 
Canal  Zone  be  accredited  by  Panama 
rather  than  by  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  Panamanian  citizens  be¬ 
fore  Canal  Zone  courts  be  tided  by  mixed 
tribunals,  American  and  Panamanian 
judges. 

Fifth.  That  Panamanian  postage  be 
used  on  all  mail  matter  dispatched  from 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Sixth.  That  the  United  States  wholly 
recognize  Panamanian  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these  offi¬ 
cial  demands  constitute  the  best  answer 
to  those  who  feel  that  granting  the  flag 
request  would  not  lead  to  further  de¬ 
mands. 

I  find  it  somewhat  appalling  to  real¬ 
ize  the  extent  to  which  our  present  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  tinged  here  and  there  with 
attempts  at  appeasement  when  what 
we  should  do  is  stand  firm  on  maintain¬ 
ing  our  rights. 

Some  people,  disgusted  by  the  unjus¬ 
tified  vilifications,  criticisms  and  recent 
mob  violence  directed  against  the  United 
States,  are  seriously  proposing  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  placing  the  Panama  Canal 
under  some  form  of  international  con¬ 
trol.  I  am  opposed  to  such  an  abdica- 
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tion  of  our  rights  and  responsibilities. 
If  in  the  remote  future,  however,  con¬ 
ditions  should  become  so  changed  and 
altered  that  the  logical  course  would 
narrow  down  to  a  form  of  international 
control,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  our 
authority  and  power  of  decision  would 
have  been  impaired,  if  not  completely 
negated  by  an  earlier  surrender  on  the 
flag  issue. 

When  the  executive  branch  took  a 
strong  stand  in  1955  against  flying  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone,  it  inferred 
that  the  Congress  would  be  consulted 
before  taking  any  action  which  might  be 
regarded  as  receding  from  the  position 
of  our  sovereignty  in  that  area.  To 
yield  on  this  point  would  be  con¬ 
strued  by  many  as  a  sign  of  appease¬ 
ment  and  weakness  and  could  result 
,  in  erosion  of  our  control  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  or  right.  I  cannot  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  the  majority  of  Pana¬ 
manians  will  head  the  exhortation  of 
those  unfriendly  to  us,  whether  they 
come  from  Castro,  from  Nasser,  or  from 
the  Kremlin.  We  have  an  abiding 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Panama, 
whose  independence  we  sponsored  and 
guaranteed.  We  must  maintain  a  firm 
basis  for  our  mutual  friendship,  esteem 
and  trust.  We  must  not  embark  on 
any  course  that  would  involve  a  double 
meaning,  and  that  is  just  what  grant¬ 
ing  the  flag  request  would  do.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  in  the  United  States  would  treat 
it  as  a  token  gesture;  the  Panamanians 
would  accept  it  for  its  true  value  and  be 
justifiably  provoked  by  our  efforts  to 
minimize  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  preserv¬ 
ing  our  basic  treaty  rights,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  needless  future  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  for  the  sake  of  truly  pro¬ 
moting  our  mutual  friendship  with  Pan¬ 
ama,  I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
this  resolution.* 


Resolutions  of  North  Dakota  Association 
of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  North  Dakota  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives. 

This  is  a  great  organization  of  farmers 
and  their  views  are  the  views  of  most  of 
the  farmers  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 

We  note  that  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  further  enlarging  the  6011  bank 
and  we  respectfully  urge  Congress  to  care¬ 
fully  and  completely  study  and  evaluate  the 
effects  any  further  increase  in  the  soil  bank 
will  have  on  the  whole  economic  life  of  all 


citizens  of  a  preponderantly  agricultural 
State  such  as  North  Dakota,  before  the  soil 
bank  is  further  increased. 

Resolution  2 

We  condemn  the  plans  and  proposals  to 
increase  or  eliminate  the  ceiling  on  interest 
rates  paid  by  the  Government  on  Federal 
financing  and  further,  we  condemn  all  pro¬ 
posals  to  increase  the  interest  rate  on  REA 
loans,  and  we  urge  our  congressional  delega¬ 
tion  to  oppose  all  moves  in  that  diection. 

Resolution  3 — Slack  Water  Navigation 

Since  slack  water  navigation  is  deemed  by 
many  people  to  be  a  necessity  downstream 
from  the  mainstem  dams  in  the  Missouri 
River,  for  the  reason  that  navigation  and 
power  irrigation  uses  for  water  do  not  coin¬ 
cide;  we  have,  therefore,  in  the  past,  re¬ 
quested  that  a  study  be  made  of  slack  water 
navigation  in  this  area  with  an  eye  to  con¬ 
serving  water  for  more  provident  and  bene¬ 
ficial  uses  upstream. 

In  his  budget  message.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  included  an  item  of  only  $10,000 
to  make  such  a  study.  However,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  stated  that  at  least  $300,000 
would  be  needed  to  make  an  adequate  study. 

Since  it  appears  that  slack  water  naviga¬ 
tion  would  solve  both  the  irrigation  power 
needs  for  water  as  well  as  those  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Nation  to  have  this  study  made 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Therefore,  we,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  North  Dakota  Association  of  Rural  Elec¬ 
tric  Cooperatives,  do  hereby  resolve  that  we 
ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  of  $300,000  needed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  make  a  study  of  slack  water 
navigation  on  the  lower  Missouri. 

And  we  further  resolve  to  ask  Congress 
that  these  funds  be  granted  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  that  the  study  can  start  with¬ 
out  undue,  costly  delay. 


A  Sound  Civil  Rights  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  dated  January  29  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  very  important  and  timely : 
A  Sound  Civil  Rights  Plan 

The  stickiest  political  question  confronting 
the  1960  session  of  Congress  is  how  to  frame 
a  meaningful  civil  rights  hill  that  will  be  at 
least  slightly  acceptable  to  the  South.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  perennial  problem;  hut  in  a 
national  election  year  it  has  particular  polit¬ 
ical  urgency.  Neither  party  dares  go  before 
the  electorate  without  a  current  civil  rights 
record  to  point  to. 

Until  this  week,  the  picture  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  confused  and  not  at  all  encour¬ 
aging.  The  only  specific  proposal  before 
Congress  was  a  plan  suggested  .by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Federal  registrars  to  deal  with 
situations  in  which  Southern!  Negroes  are 
systematically  restrained  from  voting  in 
national  elections.  Whatever  its  virtues,  this 
plan  was  badly  undercut  by  the  President 
himself,  who  Indicated  some  weeks  ago  that 
he  doubts  its  constitutionality. 


In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  a  new 
proposal  has  now  been  brought  forward  by 
Vice  President  Nixon’s  friend  and  protege. 
Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers.  The 
Rogers  plan  is  a  substitute  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission’s  plan,  but  it  goes  con¬ 
siderably  farther  in  several  important  re¬ 
spects.  It  nonetheless  appears  to  have  the 
blessings  of  the  White  House,  and  it  offers  a 
sane  and  practical  rallying  point  for  liberals 
of  both  parties. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  Rogers  plan  is 
that  it  would  be  administered  by  the  Federal 
courts  rather  than  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission.  It  provides  for  appointment  of 
“voting  referees”  by  the  Federal  courts  in 
localities  where  civil  suits  brought  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  have  exposed  a 
consistent  pattern  of  discrimination  against 
prospective  Negro  voters.  The  “voting 
referees”  would  then  be  authorized  to  certify 
as  eligible  voters  persons  in  that  locality 
who  had  previously  been  unable  to  register 
because  of  race,  color  or  religion. 

Unlike  the  Federal  registrars  proposed  in 
the  CivilRights  Commission  plan,  these  vot¬ 
ing  referees  would  be  empowered  to  qualify 
voters  for  State  as  well  as  Federal  elections. 
They  would  also  be  empowered  to  see  that 
qualified  Negroes  are  actually  permitted  to 
vote  as  well  as  to  register.  And  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  any  local  election  official  who 
tried  to  prevent  a  person  from  voting,  after 
that  person  had  been  declared  eligible  by  a 
Federal  referee,  would  be  subject  to  prose¬ 
cution  for  contempt  of  court  at  a  nonjury 
trial. 

This  proposal  is  no  panacea.  Because  the 
judicial  process  is  necessarily  slow,  and  be¬ 
cause  each  locality  in  which  the  plan  is  in¬ 
voked  would  be  subject  to  separate  legal 
action,  the  benefits  it  would  bring  would 
obviously  come  slowly.  But  it  nevertheless 
would  represent  a  big  new  step  in  the  right 
direction.  And  it  would  take  effective  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
the  right  from  which  all  other  civil  rights 
for  southern  Negroes  must  eventually  spring. 

In  sum,  the  Rogers  plan  is  one  that  de¬ 
serves  firm  support  not  only  from  President 
Eisenhower,  who  has  too  often  limited  him¬ 
self  to  vague  platitudes  on  the  civil  rights 
question,  but  from  liberals  of  both  parties. 
Who  gets  the  credit  for  a  workable  civil 
rights  bill  this  year  is  a  lot  less  important 
than  that  a  workable  bill  be  passed. 


What  Is  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  the  Electronic  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  sponsors  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  among  high  school 
students.  In  my  opinion,  they  render 
an  outstanding  public  service  by  con¬ 
ducting  these  contests  as  a  means  to 
stimulate  American  youth  to  think  about 
the  meaning  of  our  form  of  government 
in  our  own  lives  and  to  communicate 
their  ideas  to  others.  Winning  essays 
are  selected  by  a  panel  of  judges,  after 
which  the  top  essayist  for  each  State 
cornea  to  Washington  on  a  4-day,  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  trip.  Their  activities  here 
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will  begin  on  Sunday,  February  21,  the 
eve  of  George  Washington’s  birthday, 
and  be  climaxed  by  a  national  awards 
program  on  Wednesday,  February  24. 

The  North  Dakota  winner  in  the  1959- 
60  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  is  Miss 
Bonnie  Nelson  of  rural  route  No.  2,  Man- 
dan,  N.  Dak.  She  has  written  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  what  she  herself  found 
democracy  to  mean,  and  I  am  proud  to 
commend  it  to  tfte'flouse  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Voice  of  Democracy 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  while  sitting  at 
home,  X  began  thinking  of  the  essay  I  should 
write  for  "The  Voice  of  Democracy"  con¬ 
test.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  someone 
asked  me,  "What  is  democracy?”  how  would 
X  answer?  The  more  I  thought  of  this,  the 
more  X  began  to  realize  that  I  couldn’t  de¬ 
fine  it  with  just  a  word,  a  sentence,  or  even 
a  paragraph.  Finally,  I  came  to  a  rather 
frightening  realization  that  I  couldn’t 
really  answer  that  question.  So  I  began  my 
search/  for  the  answer  to  "What  is  democ¬ 
racy?” 

I  found  that  democracy  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  this  United  States  of 
America  rests.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
system  of  government.  I  went  on  with  my 
research  and  dug  out  the  history  of  our 
democracy. 

The  United  States  was  not  always  demo¬ 
cratic.  In  1776  it  was  under  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  an  English  king.  The  quest  for 
democracy  prompted  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Democracy  is 
the  groundwork  that  our  Constitution  was 
built  upon;  the  search  for  it  steered  men 
through  the  Revolution  and  led  Washing¬ 
ton  and  his  handful  of  bloody  and  battered 
men  across  the  Delaware.  Was  this  de¬ 
mocracy?  No,  it  was  the  base  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  this  wasn’t  the  elusive  defi¬ 
nition  that  I  was  looking  for. 

I  went  on  with  my  search  and  came  to  the 
battles  fought  for  freedom’s  sake.  There 
was  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  War 
of  1812,  and  finally,  as  the  awful  culmina¬ 
tion  of  man's  desire  for  equality — the  Civil 
War.  That  was  the  bloody  and  horrible 
price  we  had  to  pay. 

As  I  read  further  I  came  to  World  Wars 
I  and  II,  and  then  to  the  Korean  conflict. 
What  did  I  discover?  That  we — as  a  na¬ 
tion — had  upheld  our  rights  and  our  free¬ 
doms.  We  had  protected  our  democracy. 
But,  where  is  this  democracy?  What  is  this 
invisible  object  that  many  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for?  We  have  fought  with 
words,  bullets,  and  prayer.  We  have  main¬ 
tained  our  right  to  practice  democracy. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  with  democracy 
ringing  in  my  ears.  It  was  still  there  when 
I  awoke  the  next  morning  and  dressed  for 
church.  After  church,  while  I  mingled  with 
the  people,  I  heard  men  discussing  who 
would  be  the  man  to  fill  North  Dakota’s 
vacancy  in  the  Senate.  The  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  a  number  of  people  were  being 
discussed.  Continuing  on,  I  came  to  a 
cluster  of  people  talking  about  the  ser¬ 
mon  they  had  heard  that  morning.  All 
speaking  their  minds  freely.  Arriving  down¬ 
town,  I  began  looking  at  store  windows,  and 
suddenly  it  struck  me.  Why,  of  course,  this 
is  democracy— the  people.  I  had  seen  it  ail 
that  morning,  just  as  I  did  every  other  day. 
Democracy  is  all  around  me.  There  is  free 
enterprise;  the  refinery  upon  the  hill  and 
the  stores  lining  the  streets.  Free  political 
discussion;  unrestrained,  heated,  and  some¬ 
times  very  critical  and  controversial.  And 
my  church — there  it  was,  for  anyone  to  wor¬ 
ship  in. 

Here,  then,  was  democracy.  Democracy 
had  been  surrounding  me  everywhere,  but  I 
had  been  too  blind  to  see  it. 


I  felt  better  now,  but  I  still  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied.  I  asked  myself,  “What,  to  me,  is  the 
most  important  facet  of  democracy?” 

There  it  was  again — "to  me” — the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  point  of  view.  Democracy  is 
opinion,  rights,  beliefs,  and  freedom. 

But  I  think  the  aspect  of  democracy  that 
is  most  important  and  indispensable,  is  the 
side  of  democracy  born  in  the  soul  of  every 
human  being,  regardless  of  the  color  of  his 
skin,  or  where  he  makes  his  home;  the  right 
to  worship  his  God  whenever  and  wherever 
he  wishes. 

Now  when  I  think  of  democracy,  I  don’t 
necessarily  picture  legal  documents  and  his¬ 
tory  books;  I  picture  the  little  church 
around  the  corner.  The  children  coming  to 
Sunday  school,  and  later  on,  their  parents 
bringing,  not  sending  them,  to  church. 

Democracy  is  what  you  see  every  Sunday 
morning  in  front  of  the  churches,  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  synagogues,  and  hear  within  their 
walls.  This,  to  me,  is  its  most  important 
phase.  It  is  that  part  of  democracy  that  is 
within  a  man’s  soul — it  can  be  neither  de¬ 
stroyed  nor  enslaved. 

Now,  I  was  fully  satisfied.  I  knew  what 
democracy  was.  I  now  knew  how  I  would 
answer  the  query,  "What  is  democracy?” 
Democracy  is  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 


World  War  I  Veterans’  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harold  E. 
Stearley,  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  Barracks  No.  1178,  Brazil, 
Ind.,  sets  out  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  true 
facts  regarding  the  plight  of  the  vast 
majority  of  World  War  I  veterans.  Con¬ 
gress  has  completely  overlooked  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  give  the  rapidly  dwin¬ 
dling  ranks  of  World  War  I  veterans 
proper  recognition  for  the  services  and 
sacrifices  they  endured  during  their 
youthful  years.  Some  of  these  veterans’ 
education  and  established  businesses 
were  completely  terminated  by  reason  of 
military  service  at  that  time. 

World  War  I  Veterans’  Needs 
(By  Harold  E.  Stearley,  commander,  Veterans 
World  War  I,  Barracks  No.  1178,  Brazil, 

Ind.) 

It  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  powers-that-be  that  ever  since  1917 
the  World  War  I  veteran  has  been  working  at 
a  financial  and  physical  disadvantage  *  *  * 
It  now  is  more  than  apparent  to  all,  who  will 
but  stop  and  consider,  that  the  World  War 
I  veteran,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  present-day 
economic  race,  must  have  a  monthly  return 
of  at  least  $100  a  month  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  (no  strings  attached)  in  order  that  he 
or  she  may  make  that  long  last  mile  (out¬ 
side  the  breadline). 

Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  World  War  I 
men  are  dying  every  month,  360  every  day,  16 
every  hour,  1  every  4  minutes.  Most  are 
going  to  an  early  grave  from  worry  for  lack 
of  proper  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  *  *  * 
Whenever  a  pension  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  is  mentioned  in  Congress,  invariably 
certain  propagandists  attempt  to  stampede 
the  taxpayers  by  citing  astronomical  cost 
projections. 

Let  us  consider  a  case  in  point.  In  1959 
this  barracks  had  a  membership  of  119.  Dur¬ 
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ing  said  year  we  lost  seven  members  by 
death.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
death  rate  will  increase  each  year  as  the  years 
go  by;  but  even  with  the  same  annual  death 
rate  within  17  years  our  membership  will  be 
entirely  used  up;  and  the  same  ratio  is 
bound  to  apply  to  the  entire  national  mem¬ 
bership. 

By  1976  any  World  War  I  man  will  be  liv¬ 
ing  on  borrowed  time.  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  cost  of  this  proposed  pension  will 
be  reduced  6  percent  the  first  year  in  effect; 
12  percent  the  second  year  and,  therefore,  by 
1976  only  6  percent  of  these  men  will  be 
still  living  and  the  cost  of  said  pension  will 
have  been  reduced  94  percent.  These  facts 
and  figures  are  arrived  at  by  simple  arith¬ 
metic.  It  is  impossible  for  the  propagandists 
to  juggle  the  above  figures. 

We  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  powers-that-be  that  the  majority  of 
World  War  I  men  cannot  qualify  for  social 
security,  and  the  remainder  can  draw  only 
a  token  amount  per  month.  They  were 
born  20  years  too  soon. 

Brazil  Barracks  No.  1178,  therefore,  wishes 
to  respectfully  request  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  immediately  enact  spe¬ 
cial  World  War  I  pension  legislation  along 
the  same  lines  as  that  enacted  for  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans. 


Battle  Lines:  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  January 
30,1960:  , 

Battle  Lines:  1960 

Conservatism — a  label  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  has  worn  for  as  many  years  as  any¬ 
body  can  remember — had  its  face  scrubbed 
by  Vice  President  Nixon  in  his  kickoff  speech 
of  the  1960  campaign.  The  result  should  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Republicans  who  go 
to  the  people  in  the  fall  elections. 

In  his  Chicago  speech,  Nixon,  as  top 
spokesman  for  the  1960  brigade  of  GOP  can¬ 
didates,  restated  the  party’s  devotion  to 
basic  principles  (and  drew  the  campaign 
battle  lines)  in  these  words:  • 

"We  Republicans  have  unshakable  faith 
that  the  way  to  achieve  [America’s]  goals  is 
by  the  free  choice  of  millions  of  individual 
consumers,  by  the  productive  efforts  of  free 
management  and  labor,  and  by  local  and 
State  action  wherever  possible- — supple¬ 
mented  when  necessary  but  not  supplanted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

"The  philosophy  of  most  of  our  opponents 
is  just  the  opposite.  They  claim  that  the 
road  to  progress  has  to  be  paved  with  bigger 
government,  more  spending  and  higher  tax 
bills  for  the  people  to  pay. 

“For  20  years  Democratic  administrations 
promised  to  give  the  American  people  the 
economic  abundance  and  prosperity  that  the 
people,  stimulated  by  7  years  of  Republican 
faith  in  freedom,  have  in  great  measure  now 
achieved  for  themselves.  And  as  long  as 
they  are  left  free  of  arbitrary  controls,  the 
American,  people  will  continue  to  achieve 
greater  and  greater  abundance  with  fair 
shares  for  everyone.” 

There  will,  thus,  be  no  change  in  the  par¬ 
ty’s  attachment  to  Government  frugality  and 
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concern  for  keeping  Government’s  hands  as 
far  as  possible  off  the  processes  of  everyday 
economic  life. 

But  conservatism,  in  the  old  sense,  went 
out  the  window  when  the  Vice  President 
turned  to  world  affairs: 

“We  offer  partnership,  our  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  helping  peoples  everywhere  to 
achieve  the  economic  progress  which  is  es¬ 
sential  if  they  are  to  have  better  food  and 
housing  and  health  than  they  presently  en¬ 
joy.  *  *  *  Let  our  mission  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  be  to  extend  to  all  mankind  not  just  the 
ideal  but  the  fact  of  freedom — by  preserving 
and  protecting  and  defending  it,  by  helping 
others  achieve  it,  by  offering  our  own  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  free  society  at  work.’’ 

And  domestically,  he  set  targets  for  in¬ 
creased  protection  for  the  aged,  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  the  disabled  to  match,  we  should 
think,  anything  the  Democrats  may  pro¬ 
pose — and  certainly  a  more  forthright  civil 
rights  program  than  they  will  find  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  match. 

Extremists  of  the  right  and  left  will  quar¬ 
rel  vigorously  with  parts  of  the  program. 
The  majority  of  thoughtful  moderates  will 
find,  we  think,  that  it  boils  down  to  a 
simple  logical  proposition :  The  Nation’s  obli¬ 
gations  to  improve  the  well-being  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  and  help  build  a  durable  peace  in  the 
world  can  best  be  met  by  the  unequaled 
energies  of  our  free  system. 

Call  it  liberal  conservatism,  conservative 
liberalism,  or  plain  commonsense — we  think 
it  is  cut  to  the  pattern  of  the  space  age. 


Reduction  and  Stricter  Control  of  Impor 
tation  of  Beef  and  Other  Red  Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  calling  upon  the 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  do  everything  within  their  respective 
powers  to  bring  about  a  reduction  and 
stricter  control  of  the  importation  of 
beef  and  other  red  meats.  . 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  reduce  and  control 
the  importation  of  beef  and  other  red 
meats  from  foreign  countries  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  smaller  quotas  and  other  controls  on 
such  imports 

Whereas  the  expanding  imports  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats  on  the  hoof  and  in  the 
frozen  or  processed  form  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  domestic  cattle  and  livestock 
industries  of  this  country:  and 

Whereas  such  imports  into  this  country 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats  are  currently 
expanding  at  a  rate  which  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  any  justifiable  need  and 
at  the  present  time  such  imports  constitute 
at  least  10  percent  of  our  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  other  red  meats;  and  . 

Whereas  the  domestic  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  have  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
pending  their  own  funds  to  expand  the 
national  market  for  beef  and  other  red 


meats  and  if  imports  of  these  commodities 
are  not  further  restricted  any  expansion  in 
said  national  market  will  result  only  in  pro¬ 
viding  foreign  competitors  with  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  market  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  producers;  and 

Whereas  the  feeding  of  grain  to  cattle  and 
livestock  by  the  domestic  cattle  and  livestock 
industries  provides  the  principal  means  of 
solving  the  burdensome  feed -grain  surplus 
now  depressing  the  total  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket;  and 

Whereas  a  reasonable  restriction  on  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would 
provide  a  means  of  reducing  this  feed-grain 
surplus,  as  then  Americans  would  consume 
American-fed  beef  and  livestock  rather  than 
that  fed  in  foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  further  prosperity  and 
strength  of  this  country  is  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  a  prosperous  and  growing 
domestic  agricultural  economy:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  ( the  Senate  concur¬ 
ring  therein) ,  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  do  everything  within 
their  respective  powers  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  and  stricter  control  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  in  any 
form  frqpa  any  foreign  country  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  smaller  quotas  for  the  importation  of 
the  same,  such  quotas  to  be  predetermined 
on  an  annual  basis,  thus  providing  American 
beef  and  livestock  producers  with  the 
needed  protection  and  vital  encouragement 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  welfare 
of  their  own  industry,  and  helping  insure 
the  future  prosperity  and  strength  of  this 
country;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body. 

February  2,  19G0. 

Jess  Taylor, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

A.  EJ.  Anderson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  February  4,  1960. 

Paul  P.  Wimseh, 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


The  Late  Honorable  John  J.  O’Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  received  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  the  late  Honor¬ 
able  John  J.  O’Connor.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  true 
and  deep  spirit  of  admiration,  not  only 
for  his  personal  integrity,  but  as  one  who 
with  courage  undaunted  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  remained  intellectually  vigor¬ 
ous  and  high  spirited  until  the  last, 
never  losing  the  hope  of  combating  his 


illness  and  returning  to  the  work  he 
loved,  that  of  helping  his  fellow  men. 
This  spirit  of  survival  and  good  humor 
until  the  last  is  truly  worthy  of  the  man 
that  the  late  John  O'Connor  was. 

Many  things  could  be  said  in  super¬ 
fluity  of  the  individual  activities  of  such 
a  man,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  man 
which  held  forth  through  his  many  un¬ 
dertakings  and  which  endeared  him  to 
his  friends.  To  his  family  and  loved 
ones,  I  extend  my  deepest  sorrow  and 
the  comfort  that  this  fine  person  lived 
life  to  his  fullest  capacity,  never  suffer¬ 
ing  defeat  even  to  the  last,  but  merely 
passing  into  the  fuller  life  for  which  he 
strived,  and  one  which  he  deserved. 


President’s  New  Reconstruction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1960 

-  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted  I  insert 
herewith  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  from  the  February  15,  1960, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  dis¬ 
cussing  the  President’s  proposal  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  police  elec¬ 
tions.  As  the  article  so  clearly  states, 
this  new  proposition  brings  back  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  force  bills  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  days  following  the  War  Between  the 
States.  As  was  once  said,  “he  who  fails 
to  remember  the  past  is  condemned  to 
live  it  again.”  The  operation  of  the  re¬ 
construction  force  bills  in  New  York. 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
other  States  outside  the  South  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  who  would  sup¬ 
port  this  new  revolutionary  proposal. 

The  article  follows : 

Here’s  the  Latest  Plan  for  Cracking 
Down  on  South 

Judges  In  Federal  courts,  already  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  integrating  races  in 
schools,  may  soon  be  given  the  added  job  of 
policing  elections. 

President  Eisenhower  wants  to  set  up  ma¬ 
chinery  that  can  be  used  to  assure  that 
Negroes  in  Southern  States  are  aUowed  to 
register  and  vote  in  State,  local,  and  national 
elections.  This  machinery  would  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  judges  in  Federal  courts  with  the 
help  of  so-called  voting  referees. 

To  the  South,  this  proposal  brings  up 
memories  of  the  “force  bills”  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  days  after  the  Civil  War.  Once  before, 
back  in  1871,  the  Federal  Government  passed 
a  law  to  police  voting,  but  only  in  elections 
for  Members  of  Congress.  This  law  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  election  supervisors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Federal  courts.  Their  powers, 
however,  were  abused  by  politicians  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  North,  and  the  act  was 
repealed  in  1894. 

At  the  present  time,  the  plan  is  to  bring 
Federal  power  to  bear  to  protect  or  assure 
voting  rights  with  more  safeguards  against 
abuse  than  were  contained  in  previous  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  plan,  as  being  offered  to  Congress  with 
White  House  backing,  proceeds  in  methodical 
steps. 
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FIRST,  A  COMPLAINT 

A  Negro  in  the  South,  for  example,  com¬ 
plains  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  vote,  al¬ 
though  qualified.  If  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  which  gets  the  complaint,  decides  that 
it  has  merit,  suit  is  brought  in  Federal 
court  under  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  suit  is  heard  before  a  judge,  without 
a  jury.  If  the  court  finds  that  voting  rights 
have  been  denied  because  of  race  or  color, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  such 
deprivation,  a  U.S.  voting  referee  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  continue  the  investigation.  The 
referee  is  authorized  to  receive  complaints 
from  any  other  persons  in  that  State  who 
claim  to  have  been  deprived  of  their  voting 
rights. 

After  holding  hearings'  and  listening  to 
evidence,  the  referee  sends  his  findings  to 
the  Federal  court  where  the  case  was  origi¬ 
nally  opened.  The  judge  accepts  the  referee’s 
report,  “unless  clearly  erroneous,”  and  puts 
the  findings  in  the  form  of  a  decree  listing 
the  names  of  those  kept  from  voting  be¬ 
cause  of  race  or  color. 

Voting  certificates  are  issued  to  every  per¬ 
son  named  in  the  decree.  Copies  of  the  de¬ 
cree  are  served  on  all  election  officials  of 
the  State  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General’s 
Office.  Any  State  official  who  refuses  to 
honor  the  decree  faces  action  for  contempt. 

FOR  A  LOOPHOLE :  A  PLUG 

In  the  South,  some  voting  registrars  in 
various  States  have  resigned,  leaving  their 
positions  unfilled.  This  effectively  blocked 
efforts  of  some  Negroes  to  register  and  vote 
for  the  first  time. 

The  administration’s  proposal  would  plug 
this  loophole  by  providing  that,  if  a  voting 
registrar  resigns  and  no  successor  is  named, 
any  act  of  the  registrar  which  constitutes 
a  deprivation  of  voting  rights  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
may  then  be  sued  in  Federal  court. 

HOW  OLD  LAW  WORKED 

The  “force  bill”  repealed  by  Congress  in 
1894  was  not  linked  to  race  or  color.  It  was 
based  on  the  constitutional  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  its  own  Members. 

Under  the  force  bill,  so-called  supervisors 
of  elections  were  appointed  by  Federal 
courts,  which  then  stepped  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  These  appointments  could  be  made  if 
two  or  more  citizens  in  towns  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  20,000  requested  to  have 
“guarded  and  scrutinized”  the  registration  of 
voters  for  any  congressional  election,  or  the 
election  itself. 

The  supervisors  were  empowered  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  qualifications  of  anyone  seeking 
to  register,  and  to  mark  the  registration  lists 
in  such  ways  as  to  detect  irregularities. 

In  elections,  the  supervisors  were  author¬ 
ized  to  challenge  any  voters  and  to  count 
the  ballots.  Federal  marshals  assisted  the 
supervisors.  Interference  with  these  officials 
was  made  a  criminal  offense. 

The  supervisors  reported  to  a  chief  super¬ 
visor  on  the  fairness  of  an  election.  If  ir¬ 
regularities  were  found,  the  chief  supervisor 
had  authority  to  hold  hearings,  take  testi¬ 
mony  and  Issue  subpenas.  Results  of  such 
investigations  were  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  :  LITTLE  EFFECT 

History  records  failure  of  the  Federal  elec¬ 
tion  law  in  the  South.  Federal  authorities 
tried  thousands  of  times  to  prosecute  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  act,  taut  few  convictions  resulted. 

In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  there  were 
1,392  indictments,  but  only  114  convictions 
under  the  election  law. 

One-party  control  by  the  Democrats  made 
enforcement  extremely  difficult.  Moreover, 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  gained  strength,  it 
severely  restricted  voting  by  Negroes  and 
northern  carpetbaggers. 

trouble  in  the  north 

It  was  in  the  big  cities  of  the  North  that 
the  Federal  election  law  had  the  most  im¬ 


pact.  Democrats  in  Congress  charged  that 
Republican  Party  machines  in  the  North 
deputized  criminals,  drunks,  and  armed 
thugs  as  marshals,  and  used  them  to  keep 
Democratic  voters  from  the  polls. 

In  1876,  of  5,001  Federal  deputy  marshals 
appointed  to  protect  voting  rights,  4,194 — 
more  than  80  percent — were  appointed  in  the 
three  northern  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania.  One  election  super¬ 
visor  in  New  York  City  drew  fees  totaling 
$145,000  for  his  services. 

In  1892,  a  special  investigating  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  went  to  New 
York  City  to  observe  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  A  majority  report  written  by  the  three 
Democratic  members  recommended  repeal  of 
the  election  law  because  it  has  “failed  to 
produce  any  good  results  in  the  direction  of 
the  purity  of  election?  or  the  protection  of 
the  ballot  box.” 

The  law  was  used,  the  majority  report  said, 
“only  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  party  to 
compensate  voters  who  are  friendly  to  it,  and 
to  frighten  from  the  polls  the  voters  of  the 
opposing  party.” 

ERIGADE  OF  TROOPS 

In  House  debate  on  a  move  to  repeal  the 
law  in  September  1893,  Representative  John 
C.  Black,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  described  the 
use  of  Federal  marshals  in  the  1892  election 
in  Chicago : 

“Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  or 
rather  in  the  shades  of  the  preceding  night, 
the  supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  were 
arrayed,  and  there  came  3,786  of  them,  more 
than  a  full  brigade  of  such  troops  as  they 
were. 

“They  were  drawn  from  the  alleys,  this 
militia  of  oppression.  They  were  drawn  from 
the  slums,  this  battalion  of  bummers  *  *  * 
and  thus  they  stood)  armed  and  equipped  for 
their  service,  to  protect  the  election  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  great  State  of 
Illinois.” 

In  the  Republican  minority  report,  it  was 
said  that  Federal  supervisors  and  marshals 
were  needed  to  combat  ballot-box  stuffing 
and  the  issuance  of  fraudulent  naturaliza¬ 
tion  certificates  by  Democratic  Party 
machines. 

With  Democrats  in  control  of  Congress,  the 
force  bill  regulating  voting  was  repealed  in 
1894. 

OPPOSITION  IN  SOUTH 

Despite  the  differences  between  the  old 
reconstruction  law  and  the  administration’s 
new  proposal.  Democratic  opposition  in  the 
South  remains. strong. 

Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  has  called  the  plan  for  establishing 
referees  “bait  in  a  new  election  year  for  a 
second  reconstruction  era  which  would  throw 
into  Federal  receivership  the  election  ma¬ 
chinery  not  only  of  the  Southern  States,  but 
also  of  all  50  States.” 

“Now  we  are  asked,”  said  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  “to  repeat 
the  mistake  which  Congress  made  nearly  100 
years  ago.” 

With  these  objections  and  the  record  of 
past  experience  in  mind,  Congress,  in  the 
weeks  ahead,  must  decide  whether  it  wants 
to  hand  over  to  Federal  control  the  problem 
of  policing  voting  rights  of  Negroes  in  the 
South. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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include  a  very  thoughtful  article  by  Dr. 
Howard  White,  of  the  department  of 
government,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  on  the  problems  facing  NATO  as 
we  enter  the  second  decade  of  the  alli¬ 
ance. 

Dr.  White  was  a  delegate  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Congress  held  in  London  last  June  and 
participated  in  by  about  650  delegates 
from  the  NATO  nations  and  was  an  ob¬ 
server  at  the  fifth  NATO  parliamentar¬ 
ians’  conference  held  in  Washington  last 
November. 

The  article  follows: 

NATO:  Its  Second  Decade 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
NATO,  was  born  in  the  cold  fear  that  gripped 
Western  Europe  after  the  Communist  take¬ 
over  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  NATO  was 
created  as  a  military  alliance  in  1949.  West¬ 
ern  Europe  was  only  beginning  to  recover 
from  war’s  devastation.  The  Communists 
were  the  largest  political  party  in  Italy  and 
France.  They  were  stirring  up  discontent 
among  the  impoverished  peoples  of  Western 
Europe.  If  civil  wars  were  started,  Russian 
troops  in  Eastern  Germany  and  other  satel¬ 
lites  could  readily  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
Communist  comrades.  Collective  action  by 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  aided  might¬ 
ily  by  men  and  equipment  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  was  promised  by  the 
treaty  which  created  NATO.  There  was  an 
imperative  need  for  mutual  protection,  then. 

Now,  NATO  has  entered  its  second  decade. 
Western  Europe  is  prosperous.  Industry, 
commerce,  agriculture  have  surpassed  pre¬ 
war  levels.  Living  standards  are  higher  and 
are  still  rising.  The  fear  of  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  against  the  West  is  receding,  fos¬ 
tered  by  Khrushchev's  soothing  propaganda- 
Although  in  its  meeting  in  Paris  last  month 
NATO’s  Council  repeated  its  annual  call  for 
speedy  attainment  of  NATO’s  goal  of  30 
ground  divisions,  governments  of  member 
states  continue  to  stall  on  meeting  their 
obligations.  Secretary  Herter’s  reminder  to 
their  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers  that  our 
commitment  to  maintain  troops  in  Europe 
was  made  on  the  assumption  of  an  integrated 
defense  system  of  adequate  size,  seems  to 
have  left  them  unmoved.  If  Europeans  axe 
xuiconcerned,  why  should  we  maintain 
armed  forces  so  far  from  our  shores?  Shall 
our  soldiers  come  home? 

France  stands  out  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
attaining  a  military  force  of  the  nature  and 
size  planned  for  NATO.  Even  before  De 
Gaulle  returned  to  power,  practically  all  of 
the  French  troops  assigned  to  NATO  had  been 
withdrawn  to  wage  war  in  Algeria.  Last  year, 
he  withdrew  naval  contingents  from  NATO 
command  and  denied  French  air  bases  for 
U.S.  air  forces  equipped  with  atomic  weapons. 
De  Gaulle  contends  that  an  integrated  mili¬ 
tary  force  under  supernational  command  is 
dead.  The  grandeur  of  France  permits  no 
recognition  of  a  higher  authority  than  his. 

Before  condemning  De  Gaulle’s  perhaps 
misguided  attempt  to  restore  the  grandeur 
of  France,  we  should  look  further  into 
NATO’s  defensive  strategy.  Even  if  the  rec¬ 
ommended  30  divisions  were  in  being,  inte¬ 
grated,  and  fully  equipped,  they  would  only 
be  NATO’s  shield.  They  could  hold  off  Rus¬ 
sia’s  175  divisions  only  a  short  time.  They 
are  only  a  shield.  The  sword  is  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Command,  assisted  by  British 
forces.  Neither  of  these  nor  the  forces 
eventually  to  be  armed  with  intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missiles  are  integrated  under 
NATO’s  Supreme  Headquarter’s  Command. 
Do  you  blame  the  French  for  insisting  upon 
a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  their 
allies?  And  if  the  larger  powers  will  not 
let  their  forces  be  completely  integrated 
under  NATO’s  command,  why  should  the 
smaller  nations  hasten  to  do  what  they  are 
asked  to  do? 
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Perhaps  nothing  shows  more  clearly  how 
precarious  is  the  NATO  alliance  than  the 
split  over  the  policy  for  West  Berlin.  Ade¬ 
nauer  and  De  Gaulle  oppose  negotiating 
with  Khrushchev  over  the  status  of  West 
Berlin.  Macmillan  seems  to  have  persuaded 
Eisenhower  that  some  concessions,  such  as 
reducing  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
there,  will  not  impair  the  military  position 
of  the  West.  Our  Government  seems  to 
ignore  the  warning  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  that  any  concession  to 
Khrushchev  brings  closer  to  realization  his 
often-announced  objective:  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  oversea  bases.  Some 
of  our  generals  are  suggesting  that  when 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  become 
operations  we  will  not  need  to  maintain  our 
troops  in  Europe.  Already,  we  have  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  our  bases  in  Morocco.  If 
our  armies  are  brought  home,  is  it  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  sword  will  flash  out 
to  avenge  attack  on  any  of  the  other  14 
members  of  NATO?  If  you  think  we  would 
go  to  their  defense,  you  are  more  optimistic 
than  I  am. 

NATO  members  are  divided  three  ways 
over  trade  policy.  The  European  Economic 
Community,  the  Common  Market  countries, 
comprise  West  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  They 
form  a  customs  union  with  a  common  exter¬ 
nal  tariff  and  common  trading  policy  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  more  than 
a  customs  union.  They  plan  integration 
generally  in  economic  matters,  even  to  es¬ 
tablishing  a  common  currency.  They  think 
that  they  are  taking  the  first  step  toward 
political  unification  of  Europe,  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  the  United  States  of  Europe.  Op¬ 
posing  the  Common  Market  is  a  new  group, 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  the  so- 
called  outer  seven:  Austria,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Portugual,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
United  Kingdom.  They  propose  to  abolish 
all  trade  barriers  among  themselves,  but  will 
leave  each  country  free  to  deal  independent¬ 
ly  with  all  other  countries.  This  division 
between  NATO  members  is  not  primarily  eco¬ 
nomic.  Germany  exports  more  to  the  seven 
than  to  her  Common  Market  partners.  The 
Common  Market  leaders  have  worked  on 
the  assumption  that  political  union  must 
come  with  economic  union.  The  outer 
seven  believe  that  politics  and  economics 
can  be  kept  separate.  The  third  group  com¬ 
prises  the  two  transatlantic  NATO  members : 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Why  should 
these  two  countries  remain  in  a  military 
alliance  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  to  free  trade  with  Allies? 
Possibly  a  workable  arrangement  will  be 
made  at  a  meeting  in  Paris  this  week. 

Trade  policy  is  not  the  only  economic  issue 
disrupting  the  alliance.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  other  prospering  NATO 
members  will  join  the  United  States  in  giv¬ 
ing  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  nations,  which  have  been 
able  to  fend  off  Russian  domination,  largely 
due  to  aid  from  the  United  States.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  this  calls  for  an  extension  of  NATO, 
functionally  as  well  as  grographically.  Al¬ 
ready,  as  a  military  alliance,  NATO  has 
spread  beyond  the  North  Atlantic  to  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  Greece  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  the  struggling  nations  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  emerging  states  of  Africa,  need 
help  from  the  economically  stronger  NATO 
members.  NATO’s  Secretary  General  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak  has  said  that  “It  is  in  the  under- 
developed  parts  of  the  world  that  the  de- 
cisive  struggle"  with  the  Communist  world 
will  be  waged.  Time  and  again  has  Khru¬ 
shchev  challenged  us  to  economic  competi¬ 
tion  in  place  of  a  military  conflict.  Verbally, 
the  challenge  has  been  accepted.  The  NATO 
Council  at  its  December  meeting  in  Paris 
agreed  upon  a  10-year  program  to  branch 
out  into  economic  and  scientific  coopera¬ 


tion — -without  any  relaxation  in  military  de¬ 
fense. 

Genuine  cooperation  in  fiancial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  as 
well  as  in  producing  weapons  for  their  own 
defense  is  imperative.  The  drain  on  our 
gold  reserve — over  $4  billion  in  1959 — can¬ 
not  long  be  tolerated.  Secretary  Herter 
made  it  plain  to  the  NATO  Council  that 
unless  Europe  does  more  to  meet  NATO 
commitments  militarily  and  helps  shoulder 
the  burden  of  technical  and  financial  aid  to 
underdeveloped  nations,  the  United  States 
will  not  be  doing  it  much  longer. 

The  evidence  I  have  presented:  Failure  of 
the  allies  to  maintain  an  adequate,  inte¬ 
grated  military  shield  and  sword;  disagree¬ 
ment  over  the  status  of  West  Berlin;  over  a 
common  trade  policy  looking  toward  closer 
political  as  well  as  economic  union;  and 
over  aid  to  less  developed  peoples — this  evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
NATO's  second  decade  will  either  be  its  last 
or,  if  it  endures,  it  will  have  to  grow  into  a 
political  federation,  an  economic  union,  and 
a  military  alliance  with  an  integrated  defen¬ 
sive  force. 

From  Paris  where  the  NATO  Council  met 
last  month  came  the  report  that  the  cracks 
in  NATO’s  structure  are  widening.  “The 
North  Atlantic  allies  are  engaging  in  what 
has  been  very  much  the  look  of  the  old 
game  of  power  politics.  Rivalries  and  hos¬ 
tilities  are  more  and  more  nakedly  exhib¬ 
ited — Franco-German  alliance  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  versus  the  British-led  group  on  the 
periphery” — the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  the  sidelines:  Canada  unwilling  to  offend 
its  senior  partner  and  the  United  States 
girding  for  its  quadrennial  campaign  to 
choose  a  President. 

Most  observant,  thoughtful  men  and 
women  in  NATO  lands  have  become  aware 
of  the  degeneration  of  “the  most  powerful 
peacetime  alliance  in  the  history  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  community.”  Illustrative  of  their 
concern  was  the  Atlantic  Congress  which 
met  in  London  last  June.  Almost  650  dele¬ 
gates  from  14  of  the  15  member  states  spent 
6  busy  days  and  nights  in  subcommittee, 
committee,  and  plenary  sessions,  devising 
what  they  thought  should  be  NATO’s  pro-* 
gram  for  its  second  decade.  The  Congress 
adopted  the  declaration  that  “The  time  is 
ripe  for  these  nations  to  build  an  Atlantic 
community  with  responsibilities  extending 
to  military,  political,  economic,  social,  and 
scientific  fields.”  The  building  of  such  a 
community  was  left  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ments  which  should  “convene”  a  special 
conference  of  leading  citizens  to  examine 
exhaustively  means  of  attaining  greater 
unity.” 

Last  November,  the  fifth  NATO  Parlia¬ 
mentarian's  Conference  assembled  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  first  time  it  has  met  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  NATO  Parliamentarians  are 
a  cross-section  of  majority  and  minority 
parties  in  their  national  legislatures.  They 
cannot  act  to  bind  their  governments.  How¬ 
ever,  since  they  had  initiated  the  proposal 
for  the  Atlantic  Congress  and  many  of  them 
had  been  active  in  its  deliberations,  their 
sessions  in  Washington  were  largely  devoted 
to  considering  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Congress. 

They  unanimously  recommended  that  a 
conference  of  not  more  than  100  represent¬ 
ative  citizens  be  assembled  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  for  whatever  length  of 
time  is  required  to  examine  exhaustively  and 
recommend  how  greater  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose  within  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity  may  best  be  developed.  The  dele¬ 
gates  seemed  confident  that  their  national 
legislatures  would  soon  provide  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  conference.  Our  own  Congress  may  act 
within  the  next  2  months. 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians  adopted  two 
important  resolutions  from  the  Economic 


Committee  of  which  Senator  Javits  was 
chairman.  One  warned  against  letting  the 
six  states  in  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Outer  Seven  develop  into  antagonistic 
groups.  It  called  upon  the  governments  to 
“work  to  assure  the  development  of  harmo¬ 
nious  relations  between  member  countries 
of  NATO  and  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  would  serve  to  expand  international 
trade."  The  other  resolution  emphatically 
declared  “that  the  accelerated  development 
of  the  less-developed  areas  is  a  proper  and 
desirable  concern  of  the  NATO  countries”; 
and  “that  acceptable  progress  in  the  further 
development  of  the  less  developed  areas  re¬ 
quires  the  NATO  countries  and  other  more 
developed  countries  to  do  more  than  they 
are  doing  now  to  help  accelerate  such  fur¬ 
ther  development.  *  * 

The  direction  for  development  during 
NATO’s  second  decade  has  been  pointed  out. 
Will  the  citizens  and  their  governments  move 
in  that  direction?  Either  we  will,  or  all  will 
fall  under  the  domination  of  a  powerful 
nation  with  unfaltering  faith  in  its  Com¬ 
munist  mission. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  newsletter  of  February  6, 
1960; 

Washington  Report  by  Congressman  Bruce 
Alger,  Fifth  District,  Texas,  February  6, 
1960 

TAXATION  of  cooperatives 
What  should  be  done  about  cooperatives* 
taxation?  At  present  co-ops  can  escape  Fed¬ 
eral  taxation  completely  while  corporations 
are  taxed  twice — once  as  a  corporation  (30 
percent  first  $25,000  of  profit,  52  percent  all 
above  $25,000)  and  again  when  what’s  left 
is  distributed  to  stockholders,  each  of  whom 
pays  personal  income  tax  according  to  his 
bracket.  Yet  both  co-ops  and  corporations 
engage  in  many  of  the  same  business  activi¬ 
ties. 

Co-ops  originated  from  the  voluntary 
banding  together  of  farmers  who  wanted  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position  in  sales 
of  their  products  and  the  purchase  of  needed 
supplies.  Despite  the  legitimate  aim  of 
farmers,  the  tax  inequity  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  is  recognized  and  admitted  by  all  but 
a  few  of  the  most  extreme  farm  organizations. 
In  1951  Congress  tried  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  passing  legislation  to  tax  all  co-op  in¬ 
come  a  single  time  either  at  the  co-op  level 
retained  earnings)  or.the  co-op  patron.  How¬ 
ever,  the  courts  have  rendered  the  legislation 
ineffective  inasmuch  as  the  certificates  of 
value  frequently  issued  by  the  co-ops  were 
ruled  nontaxable  to  the  patron  since  they 
weren’t  money.  Certificates  were  issued  as 
representative  of  a  patron’s  investment  and 
earnings  in  the  co-op.  The  earnings  were 
left  in  the  co-op  for  growth  purposes.  Re¬ 
sult — this  double-jointed  problem  demanded 
answer — how  to  tax  the  noncash  certificate 
and  how  to  tax  the  retained  earnings  of 
co-ops  which  weren’t  distributed?  The  de¬ 
mands  came  from  corporation  personnel  and 
stockholders  who  saw  huge  co-ops  spring  up, 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  distribution,  and 
processing  in  such  widely  divergent  fields  as 
oil  production,  cotton  processing,  fertilizer 
manufacture — all  grown  big  by  tax-free  re¬ 
tained  earnings.  By  contrast,  corporations j 
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must  pay  at  least  half  their  earnings  in  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
concluded  this  week  were  but  one  of  a  series 
over  several  years  without  legislative  action. 
Approximately  50  witnesses  testified  this 
•week,  representing  divergent  viewpoints,  in¬ 
cluding  business,  government,  private  citi¬ 
zens,  agriculture  and  various  associations. 
Some  of  the  views  differed  greatly  and  war¬ 
rant  study 

Arguments  advanced  in  behalf  of  co-ops 

1.  "Tax  co-ops  only  once,  to  either  the 
co-op  or  the  patron,  but  not  both;  noncash 
allocations  to  patron  must  be  reported  as 
taxable  income  by  patrons.”  (W.  E.  Rumble, 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Co-ops.) 

2.  “Spell  out  the  intent  of  the  1951  law  so 
there  are  no  loopholes.”  (E.  S.  Sletton, 
Minnesota  Association  of  Co-ops.) 

3.  “Co-op  businesses  enjoy  no  tax  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  competitors.  On  the  contrary, 
co-op  businesses  pay  all  taxes  under  the 
same  law  and  at  the  same  rates  as  do  their 
competitors.  Exceptions  are  minor  in  na¬ 
ture.”  (Jerry  Voorhis,  Co-op  League  of 
U.S.  A.) 

4.  “Co-ops  have  spread  into  other  fields  in 
only  a  minor  degree — any  inequity  that  may 
exist  by  reason  of  the  corporation  double  tax 
should  be  relieved  by  gradual  elimination  of 
the  double  tax  and  not  by  extending  it  to 
co-ops.”  (M.  R.  Garstan,  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation.) 

5.  “The  co-op  is  merely  a  vehicle — there 
should  be  a  single  tax  and  at  the  patrons’ 
level.”  (Wilmer  Smith  and  Horace  Smith, 
Texas.) 

6.  “Our  farmers  co-ops  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  the  size  that  is  necessary.” 
(F.  V.  Heinkel,  Missouri  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion.) 

7.  “We  are  opposed  to  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  classifying  co-op  savings  as  corpora¬ 
tion  profits.”  (John  Baker,  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union.) 

Arguments  in  behalf  of  business 

1.  "Co-ops  do  all  the  things  their  non¬ 
co-op  competitors  (corporations)  do;  co-ops 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  corporate  citizenship; 
co-ops  should  share  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  (Roswell  Magill,  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association.) 

2.  “Co-op  tax  privileges  should  be  ended 
for  three  reasons;  (a)  It’s  inequitable; 
there’s  discrimination  between  sources  of 
revenue,  and  unwarranted  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage;  (b)  It’s  uneconomic,  hurting  Na¬ 
tion  overall  since  other  taxpayers  must  make 
up  the  difference,  and  is  monopolistic;  (c) 
Loss  of  revenue  to  Government.”— Dr.  R.  T. 
Patterson,  National  Tax  Equality  Association. 

3.  “All  organizations  engaging  in  business 
should  be  taxed  equally — co-ops  should  be 
taxed  on  retained  earnings  besides  cash  dis¬ 
tribution.” — John  White,  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Shippers  Association. 

4.  "Co-ops  have  U.S.  Treasury  funds  as 
capital  with  cotton  as  collateral — selective 
control  of  cotton  results  in  overvalued  cotton 
inventories  owned  by  the  CCC.” — R.  W.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  American  Cotton  Shippers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

5.  “Of  the  $66  million  net  savings  of  the 
Southern  States  Cooperative,  only  $17  mil¬ 
lion  was  paid  to  patrons,  leaving  $49  million 
for  business  expansion  free  of  income 
taxes.” — J.  Howell,  Southern  States  Indus¬ 
trial  Council. 

6.  “Ninety  percent  of  people  polled  wanted 
co-ops  to  be  taxed  equally  with  corpora¬ 
tions.” — George  Burger,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

7.  “We  do  feel  it  our  duty  to  request  that 
the  difference  in  the  tax  laws  concerning  our 
company  and  co-ops  be  corrected.  It  is  un¬ 
fair.” — Harold  Garner,  President,  Interna¬ 
tional  Chemical  Workers  Union,  Local  644 


(AFL-CIO),  Henderson,  Ky.,  Spencer  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co. 

8.  “All  net  savings  and  income  of  farmer 
co-ops  should  be  subject  to  a  single  Federal 
income  tax.” — Charles  Shuman,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

9.  “Wealthy  landowners  not  only  get  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  price-support  money  and 
acreage  allotments,  taut  they  are  indeed  the 
principal  beneficiaries  on  the  income  tax 
exemption  accorded  farm  co-ops.” — A.  L. 
Reed,  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries. 

The  alternative  proposals  suggested  as 
solutions 

1.  Rumble  suggestion,  proposed  by  co-ops, 
that  net  earnings  or  savings  of  co-ops  are  to 
be  taxed  only  once  and  then  to  either  the 
co-op  or  the  patron  but  not  both.  Noncash 
allocations  are  to  be  reported  as  income  by 
patrons.  (Disadvantage  here  is  that  patron 
must  pay  tax  when  not  getting  any  money.) 

2.  Simpson  bill  (Treasury  bill) — H.R.  7875: 
Tax  co-ops  retained  earnings  but  do  not  tax 
at  co-op  level  the  cash  distributions  or  3- 
year  4  percent  promise-to-pay-certificates 
(both  of  which  are  reported  for  tax  by 
patron). 

3.  Davis  bill  HR.  3848  assesses  the  entire 
tax  to  the  co-op  itself,  then  extends  a  tax 
credit  to  the  patron  when  he  receives  a  co-op 
distribution.  His  tax  credit  is  equal  to  the 
tax  paid  by  the  co-op  on  the  member’s  share 
of  the  earnings. 

4.  Cash  compromise;  Co-ops  to  be  taxed 
as  corporations  on  retained  earnings,  except 
all  cash  pay-outs  are  to  be  fully  deductible 
from  co-op  tax  but  taxable  individually  to 
patrons. 

5.  Mason  bill  H.R.  199:  Co-ops  to  be  taxed 
just  like  corporations. 

For  my  part,  I  dislike  as  much  as  anyone 
the  double  taxation  of  corporations  today. 
Therefore,  I  dislike  extending  it  to  co-ops 
but  in  equity  and  in  the  interest  of  consis¬ 
tency,  I  see  no  alternative. 

The  entire  controversy  surrounding  co-op 
corporation  taxation  is  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  too  heavy  a  tax  load  and  the  effort 
made  to  avoid  it.  The  real  answer  is  reduced 
•Federal  Government  spending  which  would 
make  possible  sound  tax  reduction.  My  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  directed  toward  these  twin 
goals  of  less  spending  and  lower  taxes  should 
please  both  cooperatives  and  corporations. 

What  will  be  done  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Congress?  Well,  it’s  an 
election  year.  More  than  ever,  Members  of 
Congress  will  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
more  vocal  constituents  (sometimes,  facts 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding) .  As  al¬ 
ways,  it's  up  to  the  people,  even  on  occasion, 
to  providing  the  leadership.  Yet,  I  am  sure 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress  recognize  the  need  for  immediate 
legislative  action. 


What  Is  National  Greatness? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 

What  Is  National  Greatness? 

Vice  President  Nixon  gave  us  all  some¬ 
thing  to  think  seriously  about  the  other  day. 
He  complained  about  people  who  are  saying 


that  the  United  States  is  becoming  a  second- 
rate  power.  Maybe  we  are.  Maybe  we  have 
never  been  a  first-rate  power.  It  depends, 
doesn’t  it,  on  how  you  define  power  rating 
among  nations.  And  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  do  some  serious  thinking  about. 

Does  wealth  make  us  a  great  power?  If 
it  does,  we  have  enjoyed  the  top  rating  for 
many  years.  We  have  taken  a  big  piece  of  a 
continent,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and 
squeezed  wealth  in  fabulous  amounts  from 
it.  Half  of  this  has  been  luck — the  natural 
resources.  The  other  half — the  development 
of  them- — we  can  take  some  pride  in.  But 
does  this  wealth  make  us  a  first-rate  power? 

Gr  shall  we  measure  our  greatness  by  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  from  attack?  It 
is  in  this  area  that  the  big  debate  is  now 
raging.  The  Soviet  Union  forged  ahead  of 
us  in  the  last  decade  in  missile  development. 
Some  experts  think  we  are  now  too  vulner¬ 
able  to  consider  ourselves  the  top  military 
power  in  the  world.  And  with  the  constant 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  no  nation  can  be 
secure  from  attack. 

Is  the  measure  of  greatness  connected  with 
the  willingness  to  give  aid  to  other  nations? 
If  it  is,  we  should  be  the  topranking  nation. 
Since  World  War  n,  our  generosity  in  this 
respect  has  added  up  to  nearly  $100  billion. 
But  there  is  doubt,  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad,  whether  the  world  equates  generosity 
and  greatness. 

Idealists  say  the  true  measure  of  greatness 
is  in  the  way  we  live.  Are  our  moral  stand¬ 
ards  high,  is  there  justice  for  all  in  the  land, 
do  minorities  have  the  same  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  as  the  majority,  do  we  give  things  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  at  least  equal  status 
with  material  things?  Doubt  surrounds  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

If  you  think  about  these  things  a  while, 
you  may  get  a  new  slant  on  Mr.  Nixon’s 
complaint. 

The  question  may  not  be,  "Are  we  becom¬ 
ing  a  second-rate  power?”  but  “By  what 
standard  have  we  ever  been  a  first-rate 

power?” 


Chinese  Communists  Are  Having  Trouble 

With  the  Courage  and  Character  of 

Chinese  Scholar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  report  from  the 
Chinese  News  Sendee,  an  information 
service  of  the  Republic  of  China.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  of  a  Chinese  scholar 
who  subscribes  to  Communist  economic 
theory  but  refuses  to  bow  to  Communist 
tyranny  over  the  human  mind.  There 
are  many  more  such  scholars  and  their 
protest  will  grow.  The  report  follows : 

Red  University  Head  Refuses  To  Admit 
Error 

The  puppet  Peiping  regime’s  much-publi¬ 
cized  campaign  of  catching  up  with  Britain, 
in  industrial  production  is  meaningless;  what 
determines  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
British  and  Chinese  on  the  mainland  is  out¬ 
put  per  capita  rather  than  the  total  output. 
These  obvious  truths  have  been  pointed  up 
by  an  outspoken,  fearless,  U.S. -educated 
Chinese  scholar  on  the  mainland  in  a  lengthy 
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article  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  periodical  New  Construction.  He  is  the 
controversial,  76 -year-old  rightist  President 
of  Peking  University,  Dr.  Ma  Yin-chu. 

Discredited  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
{since  the  publication  of  his  non-Marxist 
theories  on  population  control  in  1957,  the 
Columbia  University  educated  economist  in¬ 
sists  that  if  the  catch-up-with-Britain  drive 
had  any  meaning,  mainland  China’s  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  at  least  10  times  that  of  Britain. 
He  repeats  his  old  contention  that  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  population  on  mainland 
China  makes  it  impossible  to  improve  peo¬ 
ple’s  standard  of  living.  He  writes:  ’’More 
people  give  rise  to  more  ideological  problems, 
more  living  problems,  more  work  evasions, 
more  bureaucracy  and  more  idle  labor.” 

Ma’s  article  is  meant  to  be  an  answer  to 
the  Communist  writers  who  criticized  his 
book  “My  Economic  Theory,  Philosophical 
Thought  and  Political  Standing.”  published 
in  1958.  His  article  has  caused  a  sensation 
in  Peiping  not  merely  because  of  his  schol¬ 
arly,  well-reasoned  counter-criticism  of  the 
Bed  regime’s  economic  blunders  but  because 
of  his  daring  refusal  to  admit  his  errors  and 
his  sharp  attack  on  the  ignorance  of  Commu¬ 
nist  writers.  A  fearless  man,  he  declares :  “X 
am  nearly  80  and  am  aware  that  I  am  out¬ 
numbered.  I  will  accept  the  challenge  sin¬ 
gle-handed  and  fight  until  I  die.  I  will  nev¬ 
er  capitulate  to  those  critics  who  are  bent 
on  bringing  others  to  submission  by  force 
and  not  by  reason.”  He  resents  name  call¬ 
ing,  distortion,  meaningless  words,  empty 
talks,  and  eight-legged  essays. 

Ma  says  his  friends  have  advised  him  to 
retreat  and  admit  error,  lest  his  political 
position  be  jeopardized.  But  he  retorts: 
“One  should  be  brave  to  correct  mistakes, 
adhere  to  truth  and  bear  all  consequences, 
even  if  such  actions  are  harmful  to  one’s 
private  interest  or  one’s  life.”  He  adds:  “X 
am  infinitely  grateful  for  the  advice 
prompted  by  sincere  friendship,  but  I  can¬ 
not  accept  it.  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  but  a  purely  scientific  question.  In 
scientific  matters  the  more  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  the  more  they  are  clarified.  One 
should  not  do  what  a  Chinese  proverb  says: 
‘The  wise  man  preserves  his  life  and  re¬ 
treats  90  miles.’  ” 

Castigating  his  Communist  critics  as 
bandwagon  climbers,  the  elderly  educator 
writes:  "Communists  should  behave  cour¬ 
ageously,  maintain  the  truth  and  proceed 
from  reality  and  not  bend  with  the  wind. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  learn  how  to  make 
progress  and  to  go  ahead  manfully.  Some 
comrades  do  not  follow  the  direction  of 
progress,  but  go  the  way  the  wind  blows. 
They  watch  what  others  are  doing  and  do 
the  same  without  considering  whether  his 
action  is  right  or  wrong.  Thus  these  com¬ 
rades  act  in  a  ridiculous  way." 

“Why  do  these  comrades  bend  with  tire 
wind?”  Ma  asks.  “The  trouble  is  that  they 
want  to  be  progressive,  and  are  afraid  that 
they  will  be  considered  as  backward.  With¬ 
out  looking  at  the  circumstances,  they  just 
want  to  dash  to  the  front.  Some  do  it  be¬ 
cause  of  vanity;  others  do  it  because  of  a 
desire  to  show  off.  Such  an  effort  to  dash 
to  the  front  Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  party’s  slogan:  ‘Gather  all  the 
strength  and  go  upstream.’  Members  of  the 
Communist  party  must  work  sincerely  for 
the  people  and  not  for  vanity.  We  have  to 
act  in  accordance  with  reality  and  not  like 
weather  cocks.”  He  hopes  his  10,400  stu¬ 
dents  at  Peking  University  would  face 
reality  in  their  future  career  and  meet  criti¬ 
cism  without  abject  surrender. 

Dr.  Ma  maintains  that  he  is  a  Marxist. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Soviet 
friendship  association.  Being  the  president 
.  of  one  of  the  leading  universities  in  Peiping 


since  1951,  he  admits  that  he  owes  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  even  his  life  to  a  top  Communist 
friend  in  the  Bed  hierarchy,  believed  to  be 
Chou-En-lai. 


Poison  in  Our  Foods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  from  the  editor  of  the  Pre¬ 
vention  magazine  at  Emmaus,  Pa.,  in 
support  of  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Representative  David  S.  Kmc,  brings  out 
some  pertinent  facts  pertaining  to  the 
future  health  of  the  American  people : 

Good  Legislation  on  Chemicals  in  Food 

Becently  introduced  into  Congress  was  a 
bill  and  a  joint  resolution  which  should 
have  the  support  of  every  Prevention  reader. 

The  bill  is  numbered  H.B.  9150.  It  pro¬ 
poses  a  law  for  establishing  a  commission  to 
conduct  an  impartial  and  scientific  study 
and  investigation  to  determine  the  effects 
on  the  public  health  of  the  practice  of  add¬ 
ing  various  chemicals  to  water  supplies  and 
food  products. 

The  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  523,  is  to  prohibit  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  from  treating  com¬ 
munal  water  supplies  with  fluoride  com¬ 
pounds  until  a  report  from  the  Commission 
on  Food  and  Water  Contamination  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

These  important  pieces  of  legislation  were 
presented  by  Representative  David  S.  King, 
of  Utah,  who  made  an  excellent  speech  in 
the  House  on  the  day  after  he  presented  the 
bill.  He  said,  among  other  things: 

“When  the  American  housewife  wheels  her 
cart  around  the  supermarket,  she  is  only 
dimly  aware,  if  at  all,  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  purchase  any  article  of 
food  that  has  not  had  chemicals,  bleaches, 
preservatives,  additives,  dyes,  adulteratives 
and  other  foreign  substances  added  to  it. 
Until  last  year,  the  law  was  so  worded  that 
any  new  chemical  compound  which  was  not 
a  known  poison  could  be  added  to  any  food 
for  consumption  and  the  burden  then  fell 
on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
prove  that  these  foreign  substances  were  del¬ 
eterious  to  human  health.  This  proof  was 
difficult  to  adduce,  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
even  when  immediate  toxicity  could  be  dem¬ 
onstrated.  But  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
do  when  the  toxicity  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
pound  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  detected  until  after  the  expiration  of 
many  years.  Because  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Delaney  Commission,  the  food 
additive  amendment  was  passed  last  year 
which  requires  food  processors  to  submit  to 
the  FDA  the  results  of  their  tests  on  new 
chemical  compounds.  But  the  law  is  still 
filled  with  loopholes. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  takes  only  a  slight 
leap  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
American  housewife  to  grasp  the  proposition 
that  where  the  incidence  of  degenerative  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  cancer,  arteriosclerosis,  and  de¬ 
generative  heart  disease  suddenly  increases, 
and,  apparently,  for  no  known  reason,  and 
where  it  is  shown  that  contemporaneously 
with  such  increase  there  occurs  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
chemical  compounds  consumed,  then  there 
may  well  exist  a  casual  connection  between 


these  two  phenomena.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  fallacy  of  oversimplification,  and  I 
fully  recognize  the  probability  of  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  causes  in  any  phenomenon  as  com¬ 
plex  as  disease.  What  I  do  say,  however,  is 
that  the  ever-increasing  scientific  evidence 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  invari¬ 
able  concurrence  of  disease  and  body  con¬ 
tamination  by  the  consumption  of  toxic 
chemicals  is  more  than  coincidental. 

“It  is  apparent  that  this  entire  subject  re¬ 
quires  a  thorough  investigation.  The  health, 
and  maybe  even  the  survival,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nation  is  at  stake.  Our  laws  on  nutri¬ 
tion  are  loose  and  inadequately  drawn.  Pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  is  fragmentary  and  riddled 
with  misinformation  and  discarded  dogmas. 
The  means  of  disseminating  information  on 
this  subject  are  inadequate." 

We  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  state¬ 
ments  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  perils  we 
all  face  from  chemicals  in  food  and  water. 
It  is  well  hidden  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  How  many  of  the  folks  in  your 
town  or  city  will  ever  know  of  its  existence? 
How  many  will  ever  know  that  such  a  law 
has  been  proposed? 

WORK  FOR  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THIS  GOOD 
LEGISLATION 

There  is  one  sure  way  that  you  can  help 
them  find  out  about  it.  Very  few  people 
read  the  Congressional  Record,  but  almost 
everybody  reads  the  daily  paper.  And  most 
people  take  time  to  read  the  “Letters  to  the 
Editor”  column.  If  you  feel  strongly  that 
you  want  to  be  better  protected  against 
chemicals  in  food  and  water  by  stronger  and 
more  easily  enforced  Federal  legislation, 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper.  Say  anything  you  want  to  say, 
so  long  as  you  state  only  facts  that  you  know 
to  be  true.  We  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  quote  some  or  all  of  the  words  of 
Representatives  King  as  we  have  quoted 
them  above. 

Ask  your  townspeople  to  write  to  their 
Congressman  urging  him  to  support  Repre¬ 
sentative  King’s  proposed  law.  Give  the 
number  of  the  bill — H.R.  9150  and  the  joint 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  523. 

Give  the  name  of  your  Representative  so 
that  everyone  will  know  where  to  write. 
(Your  newspaper  can  tell  you  his  name  if  you 
do  not  know  it.)  His  address  is  House  Of¬ 
fice  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  He  wants 
to  hear  from  the  folks  back  home.  How  else 
can  he  know  what  you  want  him  to  do  in 
Washington? 

Let’s  have  a  letter,  at  least  one  letter,  to 
the  editor  on  the  page  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.  Now  is  our  chance  to  be 
heard — and  to  be  in  favor  of  something 
rather  than  always  being  against.  We  are 
100  percent  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 


Chief  Judge  John  W.  Murphy,  Former 
Member  of  Congress,  Honored  at  Tes¬ 
timonial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  Evening 
News  of  Friday,  February  5,  1960,  which 
comments  upon  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
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Chief  Judge  John  W.  Murphy,  of  the 
middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  held  last  Saturday 
evening.  Judge  Murphy,  a  native  of  my 
district,  has  had  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  one  of  the  many  who  honored 
Judge  Murphy  at  Saturday  evening’s 
dinner.  I  know  that  many  Member  of 
this  body  remember  Judge  Murphy  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  for  three  terms  as  the 
Representative  of  Pennsylvania’s  10th 
Congressional  District  and  will  be  happy 
to  learn  of  the  latest  recognition  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  former  colleague. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dinner  for  U.S.  Jurist 

The  fact  that  reservations  for  the  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  to  Chief  Judge  John  W.  Mur¬ 
phy,  of  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Fox  Hill  Country  Club  on  Saturday  night, 
were  quickly  exhausted  and  scores  of  friends 
and  well-wishers  will  be  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  accommodations  were  not  available  for 
them  is  an  impressive  tribute  in  itself  to  the 
Federal  jurist  who  was  bom  at  Avoca  and 
now  makes  his  home  at  Scranton. 

Judge  Murphy  was  serving  his  third  term 
in  Congress  when  he  was  named  to  the  TJ.S. 
bench  in  1946.  He  was  advanced  to  chief 
judge  when  Albert  Watson  retired  in  1955 
and  a  vacancy  was  created.  For  7  years. 
Judge  Murphy  served  in  the  office  of  the 
Lackawanna  County  district  attorney.  He 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  of  public 
service,  although  he  still  is  in  his  prime. 

Like  so  many  self-made  men  of  the  area, 
Judge  Murphy,  1  of  12  children,  started  his 
climb  up  the  ladder  of  success  in  ail  anthra¬ 
cite  breaker.  He  rounded  out  his  formal  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
which  awarded  him  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  1926  and  bachelor  of  laws  in 
1929. 

Judge  Murphy  is  endowed  with  a  warm 
personality  as  well  as  broad  experience  and 
learning  in  the  law  to  equip  him  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  important  post  he  now  holds.  The 
pride  of  Greater  Pittston  in  his  achievements 
is  understandable,  although  his  name  long 
has  been  linked  with  Scranton  and  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County. 


Trujilloland:  A  Private  Estate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  26,  1959,  issue 
of  the  Nation : 

Trujillo:  More  Croesus  Than  Caesar 
(By  J.  I.  Jimenes-Grullon) 

Merida,  Venezuela. — Latin  America  has 
suffered  from  many  dictatorships,  but  all 
were  almost  exclusively  political.  The  case 
of  Trujillo  is  different.  He  usurped  power 
and  then,  gradually,  took  over  the  national 
economy.  For  him  the  State  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  service  of  his  boundless  am¬ 
bition  for  wealth.  It  could  be  said  he  is 
more  Croesus  than  Caesar  and  that,  psy¬ 


chologically,  he  is  more  gangster  than  poli¬ 
tician. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ter¬ 
rorism  of  his  30-year-old  regime — the  sup¬ 
pression  of  civil  rights  and  liberties,  the 
mass  murders  perpetrated  upon  helpless 
peasants,  the  assassinations  Trujillo  has  en¬ 
gineered  not  only  on  his  own  soil,  but  in 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Much  less  is 
known  of  the  extent  to  which  the  dictator 
has  turned  a  whole  country  into  a  private 
estate. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  Dominican 
Republic’s  sugar  plantations,  and  60  per- 
sent  of  all  other  agricultural  land,  belong 
to  him  or  to  his  family.  Similar  figures  are 
applicable  to  the  nation’s  small  industry. 
Exact  statistics  are  impossible  to  ascertain: 
indeed,  it  is  even  impossible  to  separate 
what  belongs  to  the  state  from  what  belongs 
to  Trujillo — both  form  a  single  entity.  The 
judiciary  and  legislative  arms  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  under  his  thumb,  and  both  oper¬ 
ate  to  assure  the  steady  growth  of  the  ruler’s 
fortune,  already  estimated  at  more  than 
$500  million. 

The  country’s  tax  system  is  ideally  geared 
to  protect  Trujillo’s  monopolies.  According 
to  the  Anuario  Estadistico  (Yearly  Statistics 
Bulletin)  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
1954  revenues  from  direct  taxes  amounted  to 
$13,599,489.63,  while  indirect  taxes  totaled 
more  than  6  times  as  much — $83,492,918.03. 
It  is  not  the  property  owners  who  bear  the 
tax  burden,  hut  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  poverty  thus  becomes  a  double 
burden. 

At  least  75  percent,  perhaps  more,  of  the 
Dominican  Republic's  gainfully  employed 
population  work  for  Trujillo  directly  or  in¬ 
directly — directly  in  one  of  his  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  commercial  enterprises,  in¬ 
directly  as  members  of  the  government  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  One  result  of  this  economic 
monopoly  is  to  strangle  private  enterprise; 
and  this  phenomenon,  combined  with  the 
growth  of  population,  results  in  turn  in  an 
increase  of  unemployment.  Already  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country’s  employables  are  with¬ 
out  jobs,  a  fact  which  increases  the  dictator’s 
power  over  his  people.  For,  to  get  work,  the 
people  must  turn  to  him.  Trujillo  controls 
not  only  the  natural,  but  also  the  labor  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country — a  situation  unique 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

One  begins  to  understand,  now,  how 
Trujillo’s  tyranny  has  managed  to  survive. 
He  has  coupled  the  ruthless  use  of  violence 
with  an  equally  ruthless  manipulation  of 
man’s  instinct  for  survival;  his  people,  to  eat, 
must  submit  to  him.  And  to  these  two  fac¬ 
tors,  a  third  must  be  added:  the  dictator’s 
seeming  immunity  on  the  international 
scene.  Despite  his  persistent  violation  of 
international  accords — notably  the  Human 
Rights  Convention — he  has  never  been  criti¬ 
cized  officially  by  any  of  the  great  democ¬ 
racies.  The  United  States,  ignoring  the 
crimes  which  Trujillo  has  committed  on  its 
soil,  continues  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  him  in  the  name  of  nonintervention. 

Despite  these  circumstances,  Trujillo’s  op¬ 
position  is  growing.  The  exile-engineered 
invasion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  last 
June,  even  though  abortive,  forced  the  dicta¬ 
tor  into  an  arms  purchase  program  that  is 
threatening  the  economy  of  the  regime. 
This,  in  turn,  has  increased  the  misery  of 
the  people:  the  per  capita  income,  recently 
estimated  by  the  United  Nations  at  $137,  has 
suffered  a  further  drop.  Were  the  democ¬ 
racies,  in  protest  against  Trujillo’s  repeated 
violations  of  international  accords,  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  him  and  to  declare 
an  economic  boycott  against  his  regime,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  dictator  could  outlast  the 
morrow. 


February  8 

As  the  South  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  hook  stating  the  South’s  position  in 
the  segregation-integration  controversy 
has  just  come  off  the  press.  Written  by 
Mr.  William  D.  Workman,  a  Columbia, 
S.C.,  newspaperman,  and  published  by 
Devin-Adair,  “The  Case  for  the  South’’ 
has  been  reviewed  by  Richard  Whalen 
in  the  February  13,  1960,  issue  of  Na¬ 
tional  Review.  With  the  thought  that 
Mr.  Workman’s  book  and  Mr.  Whalen’s 
review  will  be  of  interest  to  thoughtful 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  I 
insert  the  review  in  the  Congressional 
Record  herewith  under  leave  heretofore 
granted : 

As  the  South  Sees  It 
(By  Richard  Whalen) 

Immediately  following  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  the  school  segregation  cases  in 
May  of  1954,  the  jubilant  evangels  of  inte¬ 
gration  were  supremely  confident.  The 
South,  they  asserted,  would  submit  quitely 
to  the  new  sociology.  A  month  after  the  de¬ 
cision,  Thurgood  Marshall,  chief  counsel  of 
the  NAACP,  set  September  of  1955  as  the 
target  date  for  abolishing  segregation  in  all 
public  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

That  timetable  seemed  accurate  enough  in 
the  early  days.  Washington,  D.C.,  set  out 
to  become  the  “Nation’s  showplace”  of  in¬ 
tegrated  education.  The  Border  States,  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  fell  into  line. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  some  foot-dragging  in 
such  places  as  Clinton,  Tenn.,  and  Sturgis, 
Ky„  but  the  NAACP  and  the  northern  press 
laid  the  blame  on  rabble-rousing  John  Kas¬ 
per  and  Company.  The  South  would  obey, 
the  law  of  the  land  would  prevail,  chorused 
the  integration-minded.  But  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  South  would  not  obey.  How 
grossly  outsiders  misjudged  the  southern 
temper  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that,  after 
years  of  turmoil  and  mounting  bitterness, 
all  but  175,000  of  some  3  million  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  South  will  observe  the  sixth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Court’s  decision  in  segre¬ 
gated  schools.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
biracial  school  districts  ruled  unconstitu¬ 
tional  in  1954  remain  unchanged  today. 

Observers  from  afar,  in  the  vocal  North  es¬ 
pecially,  are  dismayed  by  the  white  South’s 
granitic  resistance  to  desegregation.  But 
their  outcries  betray  ignorance.  Almost  6 
years  after  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
those  outside  the  South  are  coming  to  dis¬ 
cover  fiercely  held  convictions  on  the  other 
side  of  a  momentous  question  long  presented 
as  one-sided.  And  before  they  cram  change 
down  unwilling  throats,  would-be  revolution¬ 
ists  should  pause  to  determine  why  their 
hopeful  dreams  of  swift  victory  are  broken. 

“The  Case  for  the  South”  (Devin-Adair, 
$5)  provides  a  lucid  answer.  As  spokes¬ 
man  for  an  embattled  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation,  William  D.  Workman,  a  Columbia, 
S.C.,  newspaperman,  has  prepared  a  lively 
brief.  If  his  case  is  not  airtight,  it  is 
certainly  challenging.  Especially  necessary 
is  his  debunking  of  the  widely  held  notion 
that  "merely  a  handful  of  recalcitrant,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  misguided  individuals  stand  in  the 
way  of  wholesale  racial  intermingling  in  the 
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South.”  On  the  contrary,  writes  Workman, 
“for  every  hate-mongering  crackpot  or 
‘bullyboy’  who  hits  the  headlines  with  an  act 
of  brutality  or  of  utter  stupidity,  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  solid,  substantial  citi¬ 
zens  whose  opposition  to  enforced  integra¬ 
tion  is  as  constant  and  steadfast  as  it  is 
peaceable.” 

One  of  the  doleful  results  of  new  sec¬ 
tional  antagonism  is  the  belief  of  many 
northerners  (tutored  by  Tennessee  Williams 
and  William  Faulkner)  that  southerners  are 
“lawless."  Like  many  in  Dixie,  Mr.  Work¬ 
man  takes  the  10th  amendment  seriously. 
His  contention  is  that  “the  clash  is  not  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  law,  but  between 
two  opposing  sets  of  laws — those  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  those  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment.”  In  the  southern  view,  segregated 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  prohibi¬ 
tion,  are  constitutional.  Moreover,  they  are 
made  essential  by  the  social  geography  of 
the  South. 

Whatever  they  may  think  of  the  southern 
conception  of  the  Constitution,  northerners 
and  westerners  must  acknowledge  that  the 
South  is  different.  It  is  too  little  understood 
_that,  in  many  areas  of  the  South,  accept¬ 
ance  of  integration  would  mean  the  min¬ 
gling  of  a  handful  of  white  children  and  a 
multitude  of  Negro  children.  Further,  the 
Negro  children  of  the  South  Carolina  low 
country  and  the  Mississippi  Delta  (through 
no  fault  of  their  own)  differ  markedly  from 
the  clean,  well-mannered  Negro  children 
who  add  a  touch  of  democratic  color  to 
schools  in  northern  suburbs.  The  reluct¬ 
ance  of  white  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  essentially  Negro  schools  is  humanly  un¬ 
derstandable,  if  not  in  accord  with  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  modern  sociology. 

At  the  heart  of  southern  resistance  to  inte¬ 
gration  -is  the  belief  that  the  schools  are 
woven  into  the  social  fabric  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  that  a  tear  in  the  classroom  may 
rip  apart  everything.  What  the  white 
southerner  wishes  to  hold  together  is  a 
society  in  which  his  moral  and  cultural 
standards  prevail.  Against  bombast  from 
the  press  and  scolding  from  the  pulpit,  he 
steadfastly  argues  that  status  cannot  be 
conferred;  it  must  be  earned.  To  buttress 
his  argument  that  the  Negro  has  not  earned 
the  right  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  the  white 
southerner  marshals  impassive  statistics  on 
Negro  illegitimacy,  crime  and  insolvency. 

But  the  case  for  the  South,  when  offered 
in  black  and  white,  adds  up  to  a  fatal  weak¬ 
ness.  Granted,-  the  Negro,  as  a  race,  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  white  standard,  but 
what  of  the  growing  Negro  middle  class? 
The  Negro  white-collar  worker,  who  has 
achieved  middle-class  rank  by  great  exertion, 
is  .excluded  as  ruthlessly  from  white  schools 
and  society  as  the  shiftless  Negro  fieldhand. 
To  his  credit.  Workman  rises  above  the  storm 
of  North-South  calumny  and  acknowledges 
that  “the  white  man  has  provided  no  place 
in  the  southern  order  of  things”  for  the 
Negro  middle  class.  He  writes:  “The  white 
southerner  can  contribute  importantly  to 
the  easing  of  segregation  tenseness,  and  to 
the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  racial  prob¬ 
lem  itself,  by  the  simple  expedient — the  word 
is  used  deliberately — of  extending  to  the 
Negro  southerner  a  larger  and  more  adequate 
share  of  personal  dignity  and  decency.” 

The  Negro  middle  class  is  the  key  to  future 
race  relations  in  the  South — and  the  North 
as  well.  Negro  leaders,  if  they  see  the  wall 
of  white  resistance  transformed  into  a  gate 
of  acceptance,  may  assert  themselves  more 
effectively  in  dealing  with  the  social  and 
moral  problems  of  the  Negro  community. 

Understandably,  the  center  of  attention  in 
the  desegregation  controversy  has  been  the 
Negro,  whose  involvement  is  dramatic  and 
immediate.  But  white  men.  North  and 
South,  are  equally  involved.  It  is  a  truism 
that  interracial  lines  of  communication  are 
ail  but  broken  in  the  South;  but  the  lines 
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of  intersectional  communication  between 
white  men  are  almost  nonexistent.  Be¬ 
neath  the  indignation  of  northern  hypocrisy 
and  political  expediency,  there  is  in  “The 
Case  for  the  South”  an  appeal  for  a  North- 
South  dialog  which  reasonable  men  will 
approach  without  blind  self-righteousness. 

It  is  sadly  ironic,  paradoxical  indeed,  that 
the  South  should  feel  itself  excluded  and 
unheeded,  unable  to  make  its  voice  heard, 
for  the  voice  of  modern  American  literature 
is  distinctly  southern.  Out  of  the  “Sahara 
of  the  Bozart”  mapped  by  Mencken  have 
come  the  literary  giants  of  our  time.  While 
journalists  traveled  south  to  upbraid  the 
supposed  Yahoos,  men  of  ideas  sent  north 
the  ingredients  of  culture.  One  group  of 
southerners  is  especially  important:  the 
poets  and  critics  who  met,  by  happy  coinci¬ 
dence,  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  the  1920’s. 
In  “The  Fugitive  Group”  (Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  $5),  Louise  S.  Cowan  traces 
the  common  creative  roots  of  such  men  as 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate,  Donald 
Davidson,  Robert  Penn  Warren  and  Merrill 
Moore,  who  made — without  self-conscious¬ 
ness — of  their  regional  heritage  a  profoundly 
influential  art.  In  the  Fugitive,  their  little 
magazine,  these  civilized  young  men  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  toweringly  dominant  new 
poetry  and  new  criticism.  In  the  1930’s,  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Nashville  group  styled 
themselves  "Agrarians”  and  telling  protested 
the  dehumanizing  inroads  of  industrialism 
in  a  manifesto,  “I’ll  Take  My  Stand.” 

By  their  talent  and  intellect,  these  south¬ 
erners  stirred  a  renascence  that  has  brought 
their  region  unchallenged  literary  suprem¬ 
acy.  The  civilizing  role  of  the  South  in  the 
past  three  decades  makes  ludicrous  the  glib 
libels  of  the  neoabolitionists,  whose  regions 
have  given  to  American  culture  the  hipster 
and  beatnik.  Defamed  from  without,  caught 
in  its  own  contradictions,  the  South  will  yet 
be  heard,  for  in  contrast  to  much  of 
the  United  States  it  has  something  impor¬ 
tant  to  say.  Its  genius  may  be,  as  fugitive- 
agrarian  Donald  Davidson  has  written,  that 
“it  offers  its  people  belief  rather  than  doubt, 
conviction  rather  than  skepticism,  loyalty 
rather  than  distrust.” 


Raising  Interest  Ceilings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  I960 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  statement  re¬ 
lating  to  the  need  for  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  raising  interest  ceilings  on  long¬ 
term  Government  securities: 

Statement  by  Representative  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say,  Republican  of  New  York,  Relating 
to  the  Need  for  Congressional  Action 
Raising  Interest  Ceilincs  on  Long-Term 
Government  Securities  February  8,  1960 
The  continued  existence  of  the  4  >4  percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  strikes  directly  at  the 
pocketbook  of  the  average  American.  As 
a  taxpayer,  he  must  bear  the  cost  of  the 
highly  uneconomical  management  of  our 
huge  national  debt  that  results  from  the 
Treasury  Department  being  forced  to  do  all 
of  its  financing  on  short-term  securities  at 
high  interest  rates.  Conservatively  esti¬ 
mated,  this  is  costing  the  taxpayer  about  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year.  As  a  man  who 
wants  to  buy  an  automobile,  he  is  hurt  by 
the  stiff  competition  that  arises  from  the 


Treasury  being  forced  to  do  all  of  its  bor¬ 
rowing  in  this  way.  As  a  consumer,  he  may 
be  hurt  by  still  further  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  because  the  concentration  of  all 
Treasury  borrowing  on  very  short-term  se¬ 
curities,  which  are  very  close  to  being  money, 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  creation  of 
money  by  running  the  printing  press.  If 
this  archaic  and  harmful  restriction  is  not 
removed,  it  is  the  average  American  citizen 
who  will  be  hurt — and  hurt  badly. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Congress  will 
act  responsibly  with  respect  to  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  is  much  broader  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  ceiling  itself;  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  this  Nation  will  return  to  the  dis¬ 
credited  and  highly  dangerous  cheap  money 
policies  of  the  past.  The  demagogs  can  cry 
out  against  high  interest  rates,  but  the  only 
alternative  they  can  offer  is  simply  to  create 
more  and  more  money  to  try  to  bring  inter¬ 
est  rates  down.  This  can  only  lead  to  de¬ 
basement  of  the  currency,  inflation,  and  all 
of  the  hardship  and  misery  that  a  depreciat¬ 
ing  currency  entails.  If  this  great  Nation 
were  to  embark  on  such  a  program  it  would 
inevitably  weaken,  and  perhaps  destroy  this 
country’s  position  of  leadership  in  the  free 
world. 

This  is  no  idle  theory;  it  is  a  lesson  of  his¬ 
tory,  testified  to  by  the  countless  instances  in 
which  fiscal  recklessness  and  irresponsibility 
have  led  to  economic  ruin. 


Castro’s  Cuba  Versus  Human  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GERALD  T.  FLYNN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  synopsis  of  an 
address  delivered  by  my  friend,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  Ph.  D., 
D.D.,  associate  editor  of  World  Affairs, 
before  the  faculty  and  student  body  of 
the  visitation  Academy  for  Young  La¬ 
dies,  Frederick,  Md.  This  Visitation 
Academy  has  been  a  center  of  sanctity 
and  knowledge  for  many  years.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  inspiring  to  know  that,  at  a 
time  when  some  journalists  and  educa¬ 
tors  were  bewildered  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Cuba,  the  instructors  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  historic  and  celebrated  in¬ 
stitution  were  well  aware  of  the  facts. 
Now  almost  everybody  knows  that  the 
stakes  in  the  Caribbean  are  freedom  and 
decency,  principles  that  must  be  upheld 
against  the  criminal  conspiracy  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Castro  brothers,  Fidel  and 
Raul.  Those  who  acted  as  press  agents 
for  Fidel  Castro  can  see  the  folly  of  their 
action.  In  matters  of  this  nature  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  interpret  human 
character  and  to  size  up  the  trSld  of 
events.  Father  Thorning  did  this  in  the 
National  interest.  The  article  referred 
is  included  at  this  point: 

Rev.  Dr.  Thorning  Declares  Castro  Policies 
Threaten  Pro-U.S.  Nations 

Delivering  his  first  talk  after  participation 
in  the  initial  jet  flight  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways  to  the  Caribbean,  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thorning,  pastor  of  historic  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Carrollton  Manor,  and  a 
specialist  on  inter-American  history,  de- 
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dared  before  the  faculty  and  study  body  of 
the  Visitation  Academy  here  that  “turmoil 
will  continue  throughout  the  American  Med¬ 
iterranean  as  long  as  Fidel  Castro’s  blood¬ 
stained  tyranny  is  permitted  to  serve  as  a 
staging  area  for  new  invasions  of  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States.” 

HAITI  ALERT 

The  Maryland  educator,  author,  and  diplo¬ 
mat  added: 

“The  people  and  Government  of  Haiti  are 
on  the  alert  for  fresh  aggressions  from  Cuba. 
Officers  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  this  Re¬ 
public  are  training  members  of  the  Haitian 
armed  forces  in  the  most  modern  techniques 
of  ground  fighting,  recognizing  that  only 
hand-to-hand  combat  will  be  able  to  defend 
the  island  against  Castro  units  now  being 
taught  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  by  Gen.  Al¬ 
berto  Bayo,  the  latter  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  Cuban  telephone 
operators,  most  of  them  girls  who  formerly 
were  fanatical  supporters  of  the  Castro  dic¬ 
tatorship,  now  put  through  calls  after  re¬ 
minding  their  clients  that  'Hubert  Matos  is 
innocent.’  Major  Matos  was  the  Castro  com¬ 
mander  who  was  fired  and  jailed  by  the 
'supreme  chief  of  the  revolution’  for  warn¬ 
ing  against  Marxist-Leninist  domination  of 
the  present  regime  in  Cuba. 

MANY  DISAGREE 

“Moreover,  Castro’s  demand  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  engage  in  wholesale  espionage  and 
deletion  of  citizens  who  disagree  with  him 
has  revolted  decent  elements  in  the  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  identified  by  all  groups  in 
the  Caribbean  as  a  most  vicious  police-state 
technique.  Many  spies  and  informers  are 
simply  venting  personal  spite  against  fellow 
citizens  that  they  dislike,  or  whose  property 
they  covet.  The  rights  of  God  and  man  are 
being  trampled  in  the  dust.” 

Rev.  Mother  Mary  De  Chantel  and  Sister 
Claire  Joseph,  directress  of  studies  presided 
at  the  gathering  here. 


Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  Scouting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  breakfast  meeting,  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  This  meeting  was  built 
around  the  thesis  of  report  to  the  Nation 
of  this  great  organization  of  the  youth 
of  America. 

As  I  viewed  and  heard  cross  sections 
of  youth  of  this  Nation,  I  forgot  for  the 
moment  some  of  the  cynical  viewpoints 
which  are  being  expressed,  daily,  about 
the  teenagers  of  this  generation. 

Having  just  participated  in  committee 
hearings  in  various  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  emphasized  the  traffic  in 
filth  overwhelming  our  newsstands,  our 
mails,  and  in  too  many  instances,  our 
entertainment  world,  it  was  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  life  to  attend  the  memorable- 
meeting. 

Realizing  that  in  these  50  Explorer 
Scouts,  America  does  have  strong  and 
dedicated  leadership  among  our  youth  to 
meet  the  swelling  tide  of  indecency  and 


excesses  of  all  kinds  gives  me  a  renewed 
faith  and  feeling  of  confidence  that 
America  is  competent  to  meet  its  many 
distressing  problems  and  developments. 

The  positive  contributions  which  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  made  and  are  making 
toward  the  betterment  of  our  society  give 
us  this  faith.  The  BSA  is  a  living,  evolv¬ 
ing  organization.  The  founding  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  1910  was  followed  by  the 
Cub  Scouts,  the  Sea,  Air,  and  Senior 
Scouts,  and  finally  the  Explorer  Scouts. 
Each  one  of  these  programs  was  created 
as  a  result  of  careful  study,  to  meet  a 
definite  need.  This,  in  itself,  illustrates 
the  vitality  of  the  scouting  program,  the 
ability  not  only  to  recognize  a  need  but  to 
create  a  program  to  solve  that  need. 

Today,  the  need  for  the  Boy  Scout  or¬ 
ganization  is  even  greater  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Transmission  of  ob¬ 
scene  literature  through  the  mails  is  only 
one  example  of  the  many  ingenious 
methods  utilized  by  unscrupulous  oper¬ 
ators  in  attempting  to  corrupt  our  youth. 
The  Boy  Scouts  in  establishing  the  Ex¬ 
plorer  Scouts  both  recognize  and  meet 
their  responsibility.  They  provided  a 
program  through  which  older  boys  can 
further  develop  their  skills  and  initia¬ 
tive. 

I  feel  certain  that  we  have  not  yet 
witnessed  the  full  development  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  future 
holds  many  challenges  for  our  youth.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Boy  Scout  organization 
will  meet  these  challenges  just  as  they 
have  met  those  of  the  past. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the  remarks  of 
William  R.  Henry,  an  Explorer  Scout 
chosen  to  represent  Maine  in  making  the 
BSA’s  50th  Anniversary  Report  to  the 
Nation.  Bill  Henry  is  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  many  intelligent,  aggressive 
young  Americans  who  are  active  in  the 
scouting  movement.  It  is  with  special 
pride  that  I  take  this  method  of  paying 
well-deserved  tribute  to  this  neighbor  of 
mine  from  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine: 

Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  Scouting  x 
(By  WiUiam  R.  Henry) 

During  the  past  50  years  there  have  been 
tremendous  advancements  in  science,  math, 
and  history.  This  is  also  true  of  scouting. 
From  February  8,  1910,  when  Lord  Baden- 
Powell  started  scouting  to  this  present  day, 
there  have  been  many  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments.  When  Lord  Baden-Powell  started 
this  movement,  there  were  many  rivals  in 
the  same  field.  Those  in  this  Nation  were 
united  into  one  organization  under  the  name 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This  was  a 
great  step  in  the  Americas  since  Scouting 
was  rapidly  spreading  to  all  corners  of  the 
globe. 

This  was  an  improvement  in  itself,  but 
there  was  still  no  program  for  the  younger 
boys.  Again  Lord  Baden-Powell  came  to  the 
rescue  of  boys.  He  devised  a  plan  for  Cub 
Scouts  in  1916  and  his  ideas  were  accepted  in 
1919.  This  gave  the  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a 
half  Scout  until  he  was  of  age,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  a  full  member  of  the  Scouting 
movement. 

After  I  had  been  a  Cub  Scout  for  a  short 
time,  I  said  to  myself,  “Bill,  you  are  going 
to  become  an  Eagle  Scout  someday.”  I  feel 
that  Cub  Scouting  helps  the  young  boy  into 
the  Boy  Scout  program  and  gives  him  the 
drive  to  advance.  I  know  that  it  did  that  for 
me. 

With  these  advancements,  scouting  was 
almost  complete.  Even  then  there  was  one 


thing  lacking.  What  about  the  older  boys? 
What  were  they  going  to  do?  They  are  not 
allowed  to  work  very  much  because  the  child 
labor  laws  restrict  it.  Should  they  roam 
the  streets  and  get  into  trouble?  The  Na¬ 
tional  Scout  Office  didn’t  think  so.  Sea 
scouting,  air  scouting,  and  senior  scouting 
was  developed  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 
They  were  a  great  improvement,  but  there 
were  still  many  more  improvements  to  come. 
In  1949,  the  National  Executive  Board  devised 
an  exploring  program  for  boys  of  the  age  14. 
This  program  continued  until  1959,  when  the 
University  of  Michigan  made  a  study  of  teen¬ 
agers  and  the  things  that  they  would  like  to 
obtain  from  a  program.  As  a  result  of  the 
Michigan  study,  the  new  Explorer  program 
went  into  effect. 

I  feel  that  the  new  Explorer  emblem  is  a 
symbol  of  these  50  years  of  achievement,  and 
I  also  think  that  it  prophesies  the  future  of 
all  scouting.  The  emblem  is  three  circles, 
two  prisms  which  meet  at  infinity,  and  the 
traditional  fleur-de-lis  of  scouting.  The 
three  circles  around  the  Explorer  of  his 
American  heritage  and  stand  for  his  enviro- 
ment.  The  fleur-de-lis  is  symbolic  of  Scout¬ 
ing.  The  prisms  depict  duty  to  God,  I  feel 
that  this  emblem  of  circles,  prisms,  and  the 
fleur-de-lis  is  a  dynamic  image  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  past  and  that  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  in  the  future. 

I  feel  that  the  new  exploring  program  is 
the  crowning  achievement  of  the  past  half- 
century.  It  is  the  result  of  tremendous  effort 
and  drive  on  the  part  of  its  creators,  and  will 
help  boys  when  they  are  at  the  most  critical 
age. 

Arthur  A.  Schuck,  the  chief  Scout  execu¬ 
tive,  has  said,  “The  record  of  the  past  has 
been  written..  But  no  movement  can  rest  on 
its  past — the  very  word  ‘movement’  suggests 
progression.” 


“Mortgage”  on  United  States — $750 
Billion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12, 1960 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  certain  conjecture  about  what  to  do 
with  the  estimated  $4. 2-billion  surplus 
referred  to  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  we  should  embark  on  additional 
spending  programs  without  regard  to  an 
obligation  to  practice  fiscal  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  believe  the  American  people 
would  like  us  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  their  heavily  overburdened  tax 
load  may  experience  substantial  relief 
and  the  national  debt  be  substantially 
reduced  and  paid  off. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  an  article 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  February  15,  1960,  which  is  worthy  of 
serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us: 

“Mortgage”  on  United  States — $750  Billion 
(By  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau) 

In  the  last  decade,  from  fiscal  year  1960 
to  fiscal  year  1960,  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  alone: 


1960 
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Total  Federal  taxes  and  receipts  show  a 
rise  from  $36.5  billion  to  $78.6  billion — an  in¬ 
crease  of  115  percent; 

Expenditures  for  agricultural  programs 
have  increased  from  $2.8  billion  to  $5.1  bil¬ 
lion — a  rise  of  85  percent; 

Expenditures  for  natural  resources  rose 
from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.8  billion — a  growth 
of  50  percent; 

Expenditures  for  public  health  went  up 
from  $244  million  in  1951  to  $850  million 
in  1960 — an  increase  of  250  percent; 

Expenditures  for  major  national  security 
rose  from  $13  billion  in  1950  to  $45.6  billion 
in  1960,  an  increase  of  250  percent; 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt  increased  from  $5.7  billion  in  1950  to 
$9.3  billion  in  1960— an  increase  of  about  60 
percent. 

Here  is  one  more  statistic:  The  Federal 
Government  in  fiscal  year  1961  will  spend 
$79.8  billion.  Now,  if  you  add  up  what  we 
will  have  spent  on  interest  on  the  public 
debt  from  1950  through  1960,  it  comes  out 
to  $75  billion — almost  enough  to  cover  all 
our  expenditures  for  the  next  full  fiscal  year. 
That's  a  high  price  to  pay  for  years  of  spend¬ 
ing  more  than  we  took  in. 

I  ask  you  to  realize  that,  when  you  look 
only  at  the  budget  for  1  year  at  a  time, 
you  see  only  the  visible  portion  of  the  ice¬ 
berg;  the  dangerous  part  of  it  is  under 
water.  The  brutal  truth  is  that  we  have 
made  our  job  unnecessarily  and  grievously 
difficult;  and,  further,  that  there  are  pres¬ 
sures  at  work  on  all  sides  to  drive  us  deeper 
into  the  hole. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  piling  up  c.o.d.’s  for  the  future  at  an  as¬ 
tounding  pace: 

It  will  cost  over  $30  billion  to  complete  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Federal  civil  public-works  projects  already 
started  will  require  expenditures  after  1961 
of  about  $7  billion  before  they  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  Federal  Government  is  committed  to 
contribute  $5.5  billion  in  the  future  for  pub¬ 
lic  housing. 

Merchant  marine  subsidies  and  ship  re¬ 
placement  constitute  a  Federal  liability  of 
-  $4.3  billion. 

These  and  a  variety  of  other  obligations, 
when  added  to  huge,  unexpended  balances 
in  the  defense  program,  total  $98  billion  of 
commitments  for  future  Federal  spending. 

In  one  sense,  and  standing  alone,  this  is 
not  too  bad,  for  most  of  these  expenditures 
will  add  to  the  Nation’s  assets.  But  this 
isn’t  all. 

Fact  No.  2  is  this:  Even  if  this  session  of 
the  Congress  doesn’t  add  any  new  programs 
to  the  budget,  the  level  of  Federal  spending 
is  going  to  go  up.  The  reason  is  that  there 
are  built-in  increases  in  existing  programs 
which  are  now  producing  a  continuing  up- 
curve  in  expenditures. 

The  catalog  of  built-in  increases  covers 
such  programs  as  outer  space,  civil  aviation, 
merchant  shipping,  urban  renewal,  science 
education,  medical  research,  public  assist¬ 
ance,  loans  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
veterans’  pensions.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  will  run  still  higher,  and  the  farm 
program  may  cost  more  and  more,  unless  we 
get  realistic  legislation  on  both.  Defense 
technology  is  putting  increasing  pressure  on 
expenditures. 

Now,  for  1961  alone,  these  built-in  in¬ 
creases  amount  to  over  $2  billion;  that’s  why 
this  budget  is  up  over  1960.  For  1962  there 
are  already  built-in  increases  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Of  course,  there  are  few  built-in  decreases, 
because  Government  programs  seem  almost 
invulnerable  to  reduction  or  elimination. 

Fact  No.  3  is  that  our  present  national 
debt  of  $290  billion  Is  far  from  all  we  owe 
for  the  past.  Here  are  some  items  it  doesn’t 
include;  Our  already  accrued  liability  for 
military  retirement  is  about  $30  billion. 


Out  unfunded  present  accrual  for  retirement 
benefits  for  civilian  Government  employees 
is  almost  $28  billion.  On  top  of  that,  future 
pensions,  compensation  and  other  benefits 
voted  to  veterans  will  cost  about  $300  billion. 
Now,  the  $290  billion  of  current  public  debt, 
plus  over  $350  billion  of  future  obligations 
for  past  services,  plus  $98  billion  of  c.o.d.’s, 
adds  to  the  almost  incredible  total  of  nearly 
$750  billion. 

That  is  the  Federal  Government’s  mort¬ 
gage  on  America’s  future — on  ourselves  and 
our  children — beyond  the  regular  annual 
costs  of  defense,  welfare  and  commerce.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  your  President  pleads  for 
a  sense  of  proportion,  for  a  limit  on  com¬ 
pulsive  spending,  for  a  passion  for  respon¬ 
sibility? 

Fact  No.  4  is  that  the  pressures  for  new 
spending  programs  are  increasing  in  in¬ 
tensity.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
alone,  there  were  20  major  spending  bills 
introduced  in  the  House,  along  with  20 
others  in  the  Senate,  for  new  programs 
which  altogether  priced  out  to  more  than 
$326  billion  over  an  average  period  of  5  years. 
If  these  bills  were  passed  as  their  sponsors 
want  them,  they  would  add  $50  to  $60  billion 
a  year  to  our  present  spending. 

This  is  the  bleak  situation  we  will  do 
well  to  contemplate  when  irresponsible 
groups  ridicule  $80-billion  budgets  as  austere 
and  reactionary,  and  when  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  we  can  have  more  spending  and 
tax  cuts  and  prosperity  for  everyone,  all  in 
the  same  breath.  The  false  theory  that  we 
could  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity  was 
supposed  to  have  died  20  years  ago. 

Haven’t  we  been  chasing  our  tails  around 
that  one  just  about  long  enough? 


Why  Not  Use  the  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some¬ 
time  ago  the  New  York  Times  ran  an  im¬ 
portant  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
Connally  amendment.  The  editorial  was 
reprinted  in  the  February  4  is^ue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record : 

Why  Not  Use  the  Court? 

For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  there  has 
been  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  un¬ 
der  United  Nations  auspices.  For  many  years 
before  World  War  II  began  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  body,  authorized  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  called  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  also  sat  in  the  red 
brick  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  The 
trouble  with  the  present  Court,  as  with  the 
former,  is  that  no  nation  has  to  take  a  case 
before  it  and  that  the  decisions  It  does 
render  are  not  enforceable. 

The  United  States  complained  to  the  Court 
in  1952  about  a  Russian  attack  on  one  of  our 
airplanes  off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  Russian 
treatment  of  a  U.S.  air  crew  forced  down 
in  Hungary  in  1954.  In  each  case  the 
Russians  contended  we  were  at  fault  and 
that  no  Court  inquiry  was  necessary.  The 
Court  then  held  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  A 
.case  that  kept  the  court  pleasantly  occupied 
last  year  had  to  do  with  35  acres  of  land 
in  dispute  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  under  agreements  of  1839  and  1843. 

This  country,  in  line  with  action  taken  by 


some  other  countries,  ratified  the  Statute  of 
the  Court  in  1946  with  a  reservation  that  we 
would  decide  for  ourselves  whether  or  not 
a  case  was  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Within  the  last  year 
or  two  the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
been  concerned  with  getting  this,  the  so- 
called  Connally  amendment,  repealed.  The 
President  urged  repeal  a  year  ago  and  again 
this  year  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
This  week  Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  At¬ 
torney  General  Rogers  have  appeared  before 
a  Senate  committee  to  support  Senator 
Humphrey’s  repeal  resolution.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nervous  fears  of  some  of  our  still 
surviving  isolationists,  there  really  is  no 
great  danger  that  we  will  have  to  go  to  The 
Hague  to  explain  the  segregation  situation 
in  Little  Rock,  defend  a  tariff  on  wool  or 
argue  the  restrictions  on  immigration. 

If  we  believe  in  government  by  law  at 
home,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
sustain  the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world. 
We  will  have  plenty  of  sovereignty  left  after 
the  15  elderly  gentlemen  at  The  Hague  have 
done  all  that  they  possibly  could  to  deal  with 
any  complaint  that  might  be  brought  into 
Court  against  our  country. 


Summing  Up  and  Looking  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  about  the 
Boy  Scouts,  5  million  strong,  who  are 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
organization’s  founding',  February  8, 
1910.  The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler  on  February  6,  1960,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Summing  Up  and  Looking  Ahead 

On  a  miserable  day  in  London  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  a  Chicago  newspaper  publisher, 
William  D.  Boyce,  was  hurrying  to  keep  a 
business  appointment  when  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  fog. 

As  he  stood  still  in  the  confusion  trying 
to  get  his  bearings,  a  youth  approached, 
offered  to  help  and  soon  guided  him  to  the 
address  he  sought. 

Along  with  his  thanks,  Boyce  proffered  a 
shilling  tip,  but  it  was  refused.  With  a 
smile  and  a  salute,  the  lad  vanished  into  the 
fog,  saying: 

"I’m  a  Boy  Scout,  sir.  We  don’t  take  tips 
for  doing  good  turns.” 

Boyce  never  learned  who  the  Boy  Scout 
was,  but  he  made  it  his  business  to  learn 
enough  about  British  scouting  to  found  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  February  8,  1910, 
a  short  time  after  he  returned  to  this 
country. 

In  the  intervening  50  years,  upward  of  33 
million  men  and  boys  have  participated  in 
the  American  Boy  Scout  movement,  all 
pledged  to  do  a  good  turn  every  day. 

They  were  boys  from  every  kind  of 
home — rich  and  poor,  farm  and  city — from 
every  race,  color,  and  creed — Catholic,  Jew¬ 
ish,  Protestant. 

And  across  the  decades  they  have  been 
linked  by  one  universal  code  that  prescribes 
loyalty  to  country,  reverence  to  God,  and 
helpfulness  to  all  fellow  human  beings. 

For  the  record  of  good  citizenship,  good 
deeds,  and  wholesome  living  they  have 
amassed,  today's  5  million  active  American 
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Scouts  and  millions  of  old  alumni  deserve 
the  Nation's  praise,  as  they  celebrate  their 
Golden  Anniversary. 

They’ll  surely  receive  a  fitting  round  of 
congratulations  in  a  week-long  program  of 
birthday  ceremonies  that  begin  with  special 
religious  services  tomorrow  and  will  include 
citations  by  mayors,  Governors,  and  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  some  families  three  generations  of 
Scouts — son,  father,  and  grandfather — will 
be  taking  part  in  festivities  that  pay  tribute 
to  the  organization  from  its  beginning. 

Growth  was  gradual  in  the  early  years  of 
scouting  when  clubs  and  group  activities  for 
young  people  were  nowhere  near  as  common 
as  they  are  today. 

It  took  time  for  the  appeal  of  that  unique 
combination  of  close  companionship,  high 
ideals  and  the  rugged  outdoor  life  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Boy  Scout  movement  to  spread 
among  the  Nation’s  teenagers. 

But  almost  from  the  start  scouting  got  a 
sharp  impetus  from  what  came  to  be  known 
as  National  Good  Turns,  in  which  all  Boy 
Scouts  participated. 

The  first  one  came  in  1912  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  worked  for  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of 
July. 

World  War  I  gave  Scouts  a  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  their  country  and  they 
made  the  most  of  it. 

They  took  orders  for  some  $200  million  in 
Liberty  bonds  and  war  stamps.  They  col¬ 
lected  tons  of  fruit  pits  that  were  used  in  the 
filtering  material  for  early  gas  masks.  They 
distributed  literature  for  the  Government, 
ran  errands  and  completed  myriad  projects 
to  conserve  fuel  and  food.  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  cultivating  thousands  of  victory 
gardens. 

Such  patriotic  outlets  for  lads  to  young 
to  take  up  arms  attracted  so  many  members 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  that  by  1919  their  ranks 
numbered  462,000. 

Growth  during  the  organization’s  second 
decade  was  hardly  less  spectacular,  with  dis¬ 
tant  travel  and  unusual  adventure  as  part  of 
an  expanding  program  of  fun,  skill  and  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

It  was  during  the  1920’s  that  American 
Sea  Scouts  and  Eagle  Scouts  went  on  various 
scientific  expeditions  to  the  Arctic,  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  and  Africa.  And  U.S.  delegates  at¬ 
tended  international  Scout  jamborees  in 
England  and  Denmark. 

The  opportunities  of  scouting  had  come  to 
hold  a  good  deal  more  than  learning  to  light 
a  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together  or  earn¬ 
ing  a  merit  badge  by  tying  knots.  More 
even  than  learning  to  be  a  good  U.S.  citizen 
and  a  good  friend  to  other  American  boys. 

As  the  international  aspects  of  the  move¬ 
ment  grew— there  are  now  about  8  million 
Scouts  in  67  free  countries — individual  mem¬ 
bers  began  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
interdependence  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Our  boys  not  only  went  abroad  to  become 
friends  With  foreigners,  they  received  boys 
from  strange  lands  as  guests  in  the  United 
States. 

As  their  scope  increased,  their  numbers 
did  too,  so  that  on  their  25th  birthday  in 
1935  they  were  pushing  1  million. 

The  great  depression  and  World  War  II 
gave  American  Boy  Scouts  chances  for  un¬ 
usual  service  to  their  country  and  fellow 
citizens.  They  were  the  backbone  of  many 
wartime  collection  drives  for  scrap  metal, 
rubber  and  paper.  And  they  performed  a 
wide  range  of  distribution  and  courier 
chores  for  the  Government. 

Again  their  membership  leaped  ahead  to 
2,580,000  by  1949,  stimulated  not  only  by 
the  desire  to  help  in  emergencies  but  by  a 
lowering  of  the  age  limit  for  membership. 

Scout  leaders  at  local  and  national  levels 
have  been  particularly  apt  at  readying  and 
encouraging  their  young  charges  to  worth¬ 
while  public  endeavor. 


Their  motto  is  “Be  Prepared”  and  on  the 
whole,  they  live  up  to  it  remarkably  well  in 
helping  out  in  such  community  disasters  as 
fire,  flood  and  storm. 

In  the  past  decade,  while  doubling  their 
numbers,  they  have  twice  taken  on  a  coun¬ 
trywide  task  of  enormous  proportions  and 
significance. 

In  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1952  and 
1956  they  cooperated  with  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  in  a  nonpartisan  get-out-the- 
vote  drive.  The  Scouts  hung  registration 
reminders  on  30  million  doorknobs  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  million  posters.  They  plan  to 
perform  a  similar  national  good  turn  in 
1960. 

But  for  their  special  service  to  the  Nation 
in  this  Golden  Jubilee  year  the  Boy  Scouts 
will  emphasize  conservation — spreading  the 
message  of  preserving  America’s  natural 
resources. 

Of  all  its  assets,  none  is  more  to  be  cher¬ 
ished  than  the  vigor,  the  courage,  the  hope 
and  the  high  purpose  of  the  5  million 
American  Scouts.  May  their  tribe  and  their 
troops  increase. 


The  Federal  Fair  Trade  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  opposed 
HR.  1253,  the  Harris  Federal  fair  trade 
bill.  The  bill  would  have  vested  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  the  power  to 
control  prices,  not  only  on  the  manufac¬ 
turer  level  but  also  on  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels  of  distribution — in  fact,  from 
the  plant  gates  until  the  time  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  bill  would  permit  those  who  control 
the  prices  to  deal  ruthlessly  with  retail¬ 
ers  and  wholesales  who  did  not  follow 
their  high  fixed  prices. 

According  to  reputable  economists, 
who  are  unanimously  opposed  to  fair 
trade,  this  specific  bill  would  cost  con¬ 
sumers  $10  billion  a  year. 

Proponents  of  this  iniquitous  legisla¬ 
tion  did  not  make  any  complaint  of  un¬ 
fairly  high  and  improper  manufacturer 
and  wholesale  prices.  The  principal 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
wholesale  drug  associations,  and  some  of 
the  big  drug  manufacturers. 

The  hearings  being  conducted  by  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  have  revealed  some  additional 
and  shocking  reasons  why  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  fair  trade  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  These  hearings  have  shown 
conclusively  that  fair  trade  is  a  danger 
even  beyond  that  anticipated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  every  Government  agency 
which  uniformly  opposed  it  as  a  “pro 
tanto  repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws.”  This 
legislation  would  authorize  complete 
price  fixing  in  the  drug  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  line,  where  factory  prices  are  al¬ 
ready  fixed  exorbitantly  high  by  big 
drug  manufacturers. 
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Here  are  some  examples  of  gouging 
practices  which  have  been  engaged  in 
by  large  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
according  to  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Kefauver  committee,  which  are  good 
reasons  for  defeat  of  fair  trade  legisla¬ 
tion.  Enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  place  still  further  power  to  gouge 
consumers  in  the  hands  of  those  now 
fixing  manufacturer  prices  at  exorbitant 
levels: 

First.  A  large  pharmaceutical  house 
bought  female  sex  hormones  for  14  cents 
a  gram  and  sold  them  to  druggists  for 
$15  a  gram,  an  increase  of  over  10,000 
percent.  ^ 

Second.  The  same  large  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  house  sells  an  arthritis  wonder  drug 
in  Britain  for  $7.35  per  hundred  tablets, 
while  U.S.  customers  are  charged  $17.90, 
2Y2  times  as  much. 

Third.  Steroid  compounds  are  sold  for 
markups  of  1,000  to  8,000  percent  by 
manufacturers  to  wholesalers.  The  de¬ 
fense  is  made  by  manufacturers  that 
this  markup  finances  research.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Philip  Berke,  vice  president  of 
Formet  Labs  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  bulk 
manufacturer  of  steroids,  said  that  his 
firm  could  supply  “the  steroid  needs  of 
the  world”  on  an  investment  of  $5 
million. 

Fourth.  A  large  firm  markets  an  anti- 
arthritic  drug  for  $17.90  per  100  tablets, 
while  competitors  market  the  same  for 
$4,  $6.75,  $6.95,  or  $12.  The  smaller 
firms  say  that  they  can  do  this  because 
of  low  promotional  budgets. 

Fifth.  Another  large  drug  house  mar¬ 
kets  a  drug,  which  costs  3.05  cents  a 
tablet  to  produce,  for  17.9  cents  a  tablet. 
Small  competitors  are  able  to  sell  the 
same  drug  at  prices  ranging  from  4  cents 
to  12  cents  a  tablet,  oftentimes  buying 
the  substance  in  bulk  from  the  first  large 
manufacturer  and  then  processing  it  into 
tablets. 

The  Military  Medical  Supply  Agency 
asked  for  bids  and  bought  the  same  drug 
for  4.15  cents  and  later  for  2.09  cents. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  nego¬ 
tiated  a  purchase  of  the  same  drug,  pred¬ 
nisone,  for  13.6  cents  and  later  bought  it 
by  bid  for  3.85  cents  and  in  another  in¬ 
stance  for  2.2  cents  a  tablet. 

Prices  of  other  miracle  drugs,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  steroids,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  to  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  are  being  raised  to 
astronomical  price  heights  by  greedy 
persons  who  are  profiting  unduly  from 
the  misery  of  our  sick  and  aged. 

Remember,  the  prices  I  cite  are  only 
prices  to  wholesalers  and  the  ultimate 
price  may  actually  be  50  percent  to  200 
percent  higher  by  the  time  the  com¬ 
modity  in  question  reaches  the  ultimate 
consumer  through  the  retail  outlet. 

To  place  in  the  hands  of  such  ruthless, 
greedy  persons  the  vast  power  over  the 
whole  price  structure  by  enactment  of  a 
Federal  fair  trade  law  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  which  cannot  be  made  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  charged  with  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

Enactment  of  a  Federal  fair  trade 
statute  would  mean  precisely  such  power 
and  would  be  dangerous  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  people  beyond  telling. 
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Passage  of  a  Federal  fair  trade 
statute  would  permit  other  industries, 
such  as  hardware,  appliances,  food, 
clothing,  soft  goods,  auto  accessories, 
gasoline  and  oil  to  adopt  the  pricing 
practices  prevalent  in  the  drug  industry. 


Protecting  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

,,  OP 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  House  considers  H.R.  3610,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
it  will  be  taking  up  legislation  vital  to  the 
continued  progress  and  growth  of  this 
country.  The  importance  of  our  natural 
resources  should  be  unquestioned;  the 
protection  and  rehabilitation  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply  unchallenged.  I  supported 
this  bill  a  year  ago  when  it  first  passed 
the  House;  I  shall  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  bill. 

Connecticut,  as  a  busy  and  growing 
industrial  State,  is  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  its  streams.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  a  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  permit  communities 
to  team  up  to  control  pollution  and  still 
qualify  for  grants.  I  have  in  mind  an 
instance  in  which  four  communities — 
New  Britain,  Berlin,  Cromwell,  and  Mid¬ 
dletown — have  studied  mutual  efforts  in 
a  difficult  situation  and  projected  plans 
even  crossing  county  lines. 

|  The  importance  of  our  watersheds  is 
being  brought  home  forcefully  to  all  our 
“people.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
statements  in  this  respect  recently  came 
to  my  attention  in  the  Farmington  Val¬ 
ley  Herald,  a  newspaper  in  my  district, 
which  printed  the  winning  essays  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Farmington 
River  Watershed  Association.  These 
•  essays  are  by  Laura  Deming  and  Tony 
1  Wallace,  Jr.,  respectively,  the  former  of 
Farmington  High  School  and  the  latter 
of  Simsbury. 

I  commend  these  students  on  their 
i  excellent  statements. 

It  is  Federal  aid  in  pollution  control 
|  which  will  enable  cities  to  treat  their 
municipal  sewage  problems.  A  year  ago, 
a  survey  of  progress  in  Connecticut 
showed  that  no  municipal  projects  had 
|  been  gotten  underway  in  the  preceding 
12  months  without  Federal  aid  available 
within  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  I  insert  these  essays  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Conservation  and  the  Farmington  Meadow 
(By  Laura  Deming,  first  prize) 

One  small  part  of  the  Farmington  River 
watershed  is  the  Farmington  meadow.  This 
meadow,  containing  a  great  variety  of  land: 
6wamps,  forests,  grasslands,  and  rich  farm- 
I  land,  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Farmington;  and  today,  when  un¬ 
developed  land  is  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable,  this  area  remains  an  important  part 
of  the  town. 


A  refuge  for  wildlife,  the  meadow  supports 
deer,  rabbits,  skunks,  squirrels  and  many 
other  small  animals  as  well  as  fowl.  A  com¬ 
mon  sight  to  many  are  the  blackbirds, 
meadow  larks,  and  other  birds  which  fill  the 
air  with  songs  as  they  flit  over  the  fields  of 
corn  and  hay.  From  early  spring  until  late 
fall,  the  clanking  of  plows,  tractors,  and 
other  farm  equipment  is  heard.  The  gentle 
lowing  of  cattle  resounds  near  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  lonesome  whistle  of  the 
freight  trains  is  heard  twice  daily,  as  well 
as  the  honking  of  automobiles  speeding  past 
the  meadow. 

This  beautiful  meadoV  serves  a  purpose  in 
the  delicately  balanced  plan  of  Nature,  a 
plan  which  man  has  often  upset.  The  grass¬ 
land  provides  food  for  the  cattle:  the  forests 
feed  the  wildlife;  and  the  rich  topsoil  pro¬ 
duces  food  for  mankind.  If  any  one  of  these 
areas  is  destroyed,  the  balance  will  be  upset, 
and  man  will  ultimately  suffer. 

During  the  past  generations  conservation 
was  not  considered  as  important  as  it  is  now, 
for  the  land  was  not  so  valuable.  With  the 
great  demand  for  housing,  however,  land  has 
been  developed  at  an  astounding  rate,  and 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  land  in  its  natural  state. 

The  Farmington  meadow  has  not  been 
excessively  maltreated;  therefore  because  it 
is  in  good  condition,  the  main  problem  of 
conservation  lies  not  in  restoration,  but  in 
finding  effective  ways  to  protect  the  land. 

Fires,  which  can  do  vast  damage  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  are  caused  mainly  by  careless¬ 
ness.  A  second  thought,  before  pitching 
that  cigarette  from  the  car  window,  or  a 
last  check  on  that  campfire,  could  have  saved 
acres  of  forest  and  grass  from  destruction. 
Smokey  the  Bear  and  his  few  words  of  advice 
should  be  heeded  by  all. 

Floods,  part  of  that  mysterious  plan  of 
nature,  are,  to  some  extent,  beneficial  to  the 
-land.  Frequent  or  ,  severe  floods,  however, 
can  cause  considerable  damage  by  destroying 
valuable  topsoil  and  other  natural  resources. 

The  banks  of  the  Farmington  River  are 
quite  low  in  the  meadow  area;  thus  flooding 
is  very  common.  Perhaps  excavation  of  the 
river  bed  would  alleviate  the  condition  some¬ 
what.  Dams  on  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
might  also  improve  the  situation,  but  these 
are  costly  to  build  and  maintain,  and  tend 
to  cause  flooding  upstream. 

Junkyards,  lumberyards  and  other  sources 
of  loose  objects  which  can  be  washed  down¬ 
stream  with  the  current  and  Jam  in  narrow 
channels  should  be  removed  from  the  river 
banks.  Bridges,  which  constrict  the  flow  of 
water  and  other  obstructions  in  the  water 
or  on  the  banks,  which  tend  to  slow  the 
speed  of  the  current,  should  be  removed  or 
remodeled.  These  changes  will  allow  the 
water  to  flow  more  quickly  and  evenly  into 
the  Connecticut  River. 

Pollution  of  the  river  causes  death  to  the 
fish  as  well  as  to  grass  and  other  vegetation 
which  are  flooded.  Modern  sewerage  systems 
have  been  installed  in  several  communities 
in  the  Farmington  River  watershed  and  soon 
Farmington  will  be  one  of  the  several. 
When  the  other  towns  in  the  watershed  also 
meet  this  requirement,  damage  done  by  pol¬ 
lution  to  the  meadow  and  aM  other  areas  in 
the  Farmington  River  Valley  will  be  greatly 
decreased. 

In  this  era  of  a  rapidly  expanding  popula¬ 
tion,  undeveloped  land  is  becoming  more 
valuable;  therefore,  the  problem  of  conserva¬ 
tion  has  Increased  tremendously  in  Impor¬ 
tance.  If  the  Farmington  meadow  is  to 
retain  its  beauty,  the  citizens  of  Farmington 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Farmington  River 
Watershed  must  work  together,  for  it  is  only 
by  total  cooperation  that  the  Farmington 
River  Valley  will  be  a  place  in  which  it  will  be 
a  Joy  to  live  and  work.  "  _ 


The  Farmington  River  Valley — Our  Pres¬ 
ent  and  Future 
(By  Tony  Wallace,  Jr.,  runner-up) 

Connecticut  is  the  fastest  growing  State  in 
the  Northeast;  and  during  the  next  20  years 
it  is  estimated  that  the  State’s  population 
will  grow  by  38  percent.  One  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  areas  in  Connecticut  is  the 
Farmington  Valley,  which  is  expected  to  grow 
twdce  as  fast  as  the  State  as  a  whole  between 
now  and  1975.  This  rapid  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  makes  it  extremely  important  for  us 
to  begin  to  conserve  our  natural  resources 
now,  if  we  expect  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  additional  people,  homes,  fac¬ 
tories,  stores  and  other  businesses  on  the 
same  amount  of  land.  To  do  this,  we  must 
consider  the  following  resources  of  our 
valley : 

Land :  The  valley  is  made  up  of  609  square 
miles  of  which  one-fourth  is  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  balance  in  Connecticut.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  valley  is 
wooded;  yet,  most  of,  this  is  level  enough  to 
build  upon.  This  means  that  there  is 
enough  space  for  population  growth,  provid¬ 
ing  it  is  properly  regulated.  Fortunately  for 
us,  all  but  the  four  smallest  towns  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  zoning  laws,  so  we  can  be  certain 
‘that  zoning  will  control  some  of  the  growth. 

Where  zoning  does  not  exist,  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  people  to  create  zon¬ 
ing  commissions  in  order  for  all  the  towns  to 
have  this  protection.  Needless  to  say,  sound 
planning  should  precede  all  zoning  in  order 
for  us  to  have  the  best  possible  valley. 

Forests:  Our  forests  are  important  to  us 
for  several  basic  reasons  First,  they  pro¬ 
vide  beauty  to  our  towns  and  countryside; 
and,  secondly,  they  help  to  control  floods, 
soil  erosion,  and  silting. 

Since  our  valley  attracts  people  because 
they  like  to  live  here,  it  is  important  that  we 
save  much  of  our  forests  in  order  to  keep 
our  natural  beauty  and  good  living  opportu¬ 
nities. 

The  threat  of  floods  every  spring  also 
makes  it  essential  for  us  not  to  destroy  the 
trees.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  saving  much 
of  our  present  tree  cover,  we  should  reforest 
areas  where  soil  is  now  being  washed  away 
by  heavy  rains  and  flooding,  thus  insuring 
the  preservation  of  our  woodlands. 

Water:  Water  is  our  most  important  nat¬ 
ural  resource.  Without  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  (quantity  and  quality),  we  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  our  present  economy, 
let  alone  attract  new  industries  and  people 
to  the  valley. 

The  Farmington  River  water  is  used  prin¬ 
cipally  for  domestic  supply.  About  500,000 
people  are  served  by  water  utilities  which 
use  the  Farmington  River.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  use  of  this  water  will 
triple  within  the  next  40  years. 

Although  pollution  is  not  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  Farmington  River  or  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  there  are  some  250  pollution  sources 
which  should  be  cleared  up  if  we  are  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  this  valuable  re¬ 
source.  This  means  that  some  of  our  cities 
must  treat  their  municipal  sewage,  some  in¬ 
dustries  will  have  to  clean  their  industrial 
waste,  and  a  number  of  homeowners  must 
do  likewise.  When  this  is  done,  we  will  have 
clean  water  for  greater  recreational  uses. 
At  the  present  time,  we  do  not  have  enough 
water  facilities  in  the  valley  for  such  outdoor 
sports  as  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 
To  meet  these  needs,  we  should  also  give 
thought  to  creating  artificial  lakes,  which 
can  be  made  after  the  pollution  problem  is 
solved. 

One  other  Important  source  of  water  is 
our  ground  water  supply  about  which  very 
little  is  known.  Here  is  another  place  where 
we  can  plan  on  the  future  by  encouraging 
towns  and  the  State  to  set  up  erigineering 
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studies  to  learn  more  about  the  availability, 
source  and  supply  of  these  waters. 

Pish  and  wildlife:  To  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  our  expanding  population,  we  must 
develop  wildlife  protection,  production,  and 
educational  programs,  where  such  programs 
have  proved  successful,  on  all  farms  and  for¬ 
est  lands  of  the  valley;  encouragement  of 
stream  flow  regulations  for  better  fish  habits; 
and  develop  a  junior  conservation  camp  for 
the  training  and  education  of  young  people 
of  the  valley  in  proper  conservation  prac¬ 
tices. 

Summary:  The  natural  resources  of  the 
valley  belong  to  all  the  people  and  we  must 
therefore  work  together.  There  is  no  easy 
cure-all  for  many  problems  of  resource 
protection  and  development;  however,  if  all 
citizens  in  our  towns  and  cities  in  the  valley 
make  a  combined  effort  to  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  I  have  outlined,  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  valley  will  always  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  place  in  the  world. 


Nonacquiescence  Isn’t  Enough 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  I  would  like  to  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  today’s 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  entitled 
“Nonacquiescence  Isn’t  Enough.” 

This  editorial  strikes  very  hard  at  the 
core  of  the  problem  in  the  Near  East.  It 
points  out  that  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  consistent  refusal  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  recognize  the 
status  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  also  becomes  very  discouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  are  interested,  as  we  all 
should  be,  that  we  have  been  strangely 
inactive  compared  to  our  conduct  shortly 
after  the  Sinai  campaign. 

The  editorial  very  accurately  indicates 
that  you  cannot  treat  the  sympton  of  a 
disease  by  totally  ignoring  the  cause 
thereof,  and  unless  and  until  this  admin¬ 
istration  shows  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
leadership  in  making  it  crystal  clear  to 
Mr.  Nasser  that  international  agree¬ 
ments  must  be  observed  that  it  showed 
when  it  aligned  recently  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
against  our  allies,  then  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nonacquiescence  Isn’t  Enough 

Now  that  comparative  tranquillity  has 
been  restored  to  the  Israel-Syria  border  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tawafik,  reporters  are 
being  invited  to  view  the  scene  from  both 
sides,  scanning  the  terrain  with  binoculars, 
observing  distant  figures  moving  about,  and 
recording  their  impressions.  It’s  an  inter¬ 
esting  but  not  a  very  revelatory  pastime. 
For  the  questions  of  what  happened  at 
Tawafik,  of  who  fired  the  first  shots,  and  who 
really  owns  the  little  stretch  of  farmland,  are 
rather  trivial. 

Similarly,  any  determinations  that  may  be 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  United  Nations 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant,  too.  For  the  answers 
to  the  strife  and  struggle  that  erupt  inter¬ 


mittently  along  the  Arab  borders  with  Israel 
cannot  be  found:  purely  locally,  any  more 
than  the  stopping  of  Israel  cargoes  in  the 
Suez  Canal  can  be  ascribed  to  the  whims  of 
the  customs  guards  at  Port  Said. 

Both  the  fighting  on  the  Syrian  frontier 
and  the  blockade  in  the  Suez  Canal  are,  of 
course,  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  war 
which  the  Arabs  maintain  against  Israel. 
To  treat  the  symptoms  while  ignoring  the 
underlying  disease  is  poor  practice  medically, 
and  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  working  very  much  better  diplomatically. 

Nor  is  it  Encouraging  to  note  that  the 
initiatives  of  U.N.  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjold  have  failed  to  achieve  any  im¬ 
provement.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  labored  diligently  to  persuade 
President  Nasser,  of  the  U.A.R.,  to  amelio¬ 
rate  his  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal — this 
being  one  case  in  which  responsibility  for 
illegal  action  is  clear  cut  and  indisputable. 
Yet  the  results  have  been  nil.  Speaking 
about  the  Suez  situation  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  last  week,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  said:  “The 
fact  that  certain  attitudes  of  member  gov¬ 
ernments  are  not  adjusted  to  what,  from  my 
point  of  view,  is  the  United  Nations  line 
does  not  mean  any  acquiescence  either  from 
the  United  Nations  or  from  the  Secretary 
General.” 

That  is  about  as  close  as  Mr.  Hammar¬ 
skjold  customarily  gets  to  being  critical. 
Yet  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
mere  nonacquiescence  by  the  U.N.  isn’t 
enough  to  solve  the  underlying  problems  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  may  not  be  enough  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  flareup  at  least  as 
big  as  the  Sinai  war  of  1956.  Surely  the 
U.N.  has  a  more  important  function  to  per¬ 
form  today  than  trying  to  figure  out  who 
did  what  at  Tawafik. 


Col.  Glenn  T.  Eagleston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  outstanding  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  Col.  Glenn  T.  Eagle¬ 
ston.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  proud  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  record  and  services  performed  by 
him  for  the  American  people  in  Okinawa. 
Most  certainly  this  man  should  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  Legion  of  Merit  cita¬ 
tion  and  I  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  and  briefing,  sent  to  me  by  my  good 
lifelong  friend,  Homer  C.  Sellers,  which 
clearly  shows  that  Colonel  Eagleston  is 
deserving  of  more  recognition  than  the 
Legion  of  Merit: 

Kadena  Airbase  People-to-People  Program, 
December  10,  1959 

'  Col.  Glenn  T.  Eagleston,  commander, 
6313th  Airbase  Wing,  APO  239,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryuku  Islands  as 
having  one  of  the  most  effective  community 
relations  and  people-to-people  programs  on 
Okinawa.  The  island  of  Okinawa  is  divided 
into  13  regions,  with  the  major  military  in¬ 
stallation  located  within  that  area  having 
the  responsibility  of  representing  all  U.S. 
nulitary  forces  with  the  local  citizens. 
This  representation  is  conducted  through 
the  Koza  City  Regional  Committee,  Ryukyu- 
an-American  Community  Relations  Advisory 


Council.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the 
mayor  and  eight  officials  of  Koza  City,  the 
USMC  commander  of  Camp  Koza,  and 
Colonel  Eagleston  as  chairman. 

Colonel  Eagleston’s  success  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  every  assigned  individual,  unit,  or 
organization,  is  expected  and  encouraged  to 
be  an  ambassador  of  American  ideals;  and 
the  “Keystone  of  the  Pacific”  (Kadena  AB) 
base  is  a  meeting  place  where  Okinawan  edu¬ 
cators,  civic  leaders,  editors,  and  public  offi¬ 
cials  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  him  or  staff 
members  on  all  matters  involving  inter¬ 
community  good  will.  All  projects  are  closely 
coordinated  with  the  USMC  Camp  Koza  com¬ 
mander  and  maximum  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  him  and  the  USMC  in  completing 
major  construction  and  grading  projects. 
Colonel  Eagleston  insists  upon  Mayor  Chojo 
Oyama  and  other  city  officials  utilizing  their 
permanent  passes  to  the  base  for  visits  with 
him.  The  president  of  the  Koza  City  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  its  members  have  made 
him  honorary  president  because  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  local  economy.  Qualified  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  Koza  City  are  encouraged  to  sub¬ 
mit  bids  on  all  government  contracts  for 
equipment  and  services.  Military  depend¬ 
ents  have  every  opportuity  to  promulgate 
and  foster  projects  and  programs  of  great 
interest  to  their  Okinawan  counterparts. 

Colonel  Eagleston  has  insured  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  his  people-to-people  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  by  organizing  an  NCO 
Advisory  Council  composed  of  10  senior 
noncommissioner  officers  and  civilians  who 
personally  advise  him  on  all  facets  of  com¬ 
munity  relations.  A  requisite  for  member¬ 
ship  is  to  volunteer  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  by  all  personnel  in  civic,  youth, 
health,  educational,  recreational,  and  other 
community-level  activities.  He  has  a  staff 
member  during  his  absence  to  attend 
monthly  meetings  with  the  Koza  City  of¬ 
ficials  who  takes  immediate  action  on  all 
matters  that  affect  the  prevention  and 
promotion  of  harmonious  relations.  Squad¬ 
ron  and  unit  commanders  are  duly  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  effective  civic  responsibili¬ 
ties  during  reporting  periods.  The  “key¬ 
stone  of  the  Pacific”  base  sponsors  maximum 
tours  for  civic  groups,  students,  and  other 
organizations.  Special  events,  such  as 
Friendship  Week,  Ryukyuan-American  car¬ 
nivals,  Library  Week,  Operations.  Friendship, 
and  intercommunity  sports  receive  maxi¬ 
mum  support  and  encouragement. 

Specifically,  Colonel  Eagleston  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  command  have  received  recog¬ 
nition  from  Ryukyuan  officials  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  for  the  following  activities: 

The  10  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  Koza  City  are  being  sponsored  by  squad¬ 
rons  or  units  on  Kadena  Air  Base.  This 
adoption  is  considered  to  be  one  of -his  most 
influential  community-level-type  programs 
in  that  the  assigned  personnel  of  these  re¬ 
spective  squadrons  are  determined  to  have 
the  finest  school  on  the  island.  They  are 
utilizing  off-duty  time  to  build  sidewalks, 
paint,  repair  windows,  and  roof;  conduct 
music  appreciation  courses;  show  Japanese 
language  movies  on  government,  education, 
sports,  and  the  United  States;  contribute 
condemned  or  surplus  athletic  equipment  to 
form  athletic  and  sports  teams;  schedule 
and  host  on-base  tours  that  include  Amer¬ 
ican  homes,  the  base  exchange,  libraries, 
chapel,  and  commissary;  arrange  for  Oki- 
nawan'students  to  participate  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dependent  school  program  through  the 
PTA  meetings;  arrange  for  TV  programs  that 
include  Okinawan  teachers  and  educators; 
collect  clothing  for  the  needy;  grading  of 
school  grounds;  and  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive  participation  in  their  athletic  and  other 
school  celebrations. 

Donation  of  condemned  or  surplus  build¬ 
ings  to  Koza  City  schools  greatly  improve 
their  educational  facilities  and  permit  more 
deserving  Okinawan  students  to  enroll. 
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Japanese  language  news  editors  have  and 
are  participating  in  our  committee  meet¬ 
ings;  are  included  in  social  and  official  lunch¬ 
eons;  and  have  been  encouraged  to  help  him 
in  seeking  recognition  for  the  many  Okina¬ 
wans  and  American  military  personnel  who 
‘  successfully  complete  worthwhile  projects  in 
behalf  of  the  Ryukyuans. 

Military  dependents  on  base  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  personally  invite  Okinawan  families 
into  their  homes  for  a  first-hand  observation 
of  American  customs,  living  habits,  and  hos¬ 
pitality.  These  visits  include  family  pic¬ 
nics,  church  functions,  sports,  and  youth 
activities  such  as  dancing  and  roller  skating. 

Educators— ’teachers  and  principals— are 
attending  PTA  meetings  for  firsthand  infor¬ 
mation  on  teacher-parent-student  partici¬ 
pation,  who  are  adopting  this  practice  in  the 
Okinawan  schools. 

The  American  handshake  is  the  accepted 
custom  with  all  Koza  City  officials  during 
visits  and  meetings.  Tire  chief  of  police,  for 
instance,  has  requested  and  received  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  military  salute. 

The  postmaster,  banker,  chief  of  police, 
and  other  public  servants  have  visited  similar 
activities  on  Kadena  Air  Base  to  study  super¬ 
vision,  management  practices,  and  to  coor¬ 
dinate  intercommunity  procedures.  The 
postmaster,  for  instance,  was  utilizing  the 
same  principles  as  established  by  Admiral 
Perry  until  1958.  Businessmen  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  also  encouraged  to  study  Amer¬ 
ican  methods. 

Permanent  base  passes  and  open  mess  hon¬ 
orary  memberships  have  been  extended  to 
the  Koza  City  officials  and  other  Okinawans 
who  are  interested  in  fostering  good  will 
between  the  communities. 

Medical  facilities  and  services  on  Kadena 
Air  Base  have  been  made  available  on  occa¬ 
sions  which  won  the  gratitude  of  every  citi¬ 
zen-in  Koza  City.  Professional  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  have  been  provided  by  the 
flight  surgeon  for  the  first  health  cleanup 
program  ever  conducted  in  Koza  City. 

English  language  classes  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  teachers,  merchants,  and  on  base 
,  employees. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  NCO  Advisory 
'  Council  and  the  squadron  and  organiza¬ 
tional  commanders  permits  Colonel  Eagle - 
ston  to  utilize  them  as  his  representative  to 
many  of  the  Koza  City  official  functions. 
The  Okinawans  accept  these  delegates  with¬ 
out  reservation.  - 

Crosswalks,  water  drains,  arid  street-light¬ 
ing  projects  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
safety  of  the  Ryukyuan  pedestrian,  school- 
children,  and  military  motorist  and  sanita¬ 
tion  standards.  The  base  was  highly  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  efforts  with  governmental  agencies 
to  provide  Koza  City  with  water. 

The  -NCO  and  the  Airmen’s  Open  Messes 
have  made  time  deposits  of  over  $200,000 
with  the  Bank  of  the  Ryukyus.  This  action 
permitted  the  banking  facility  to  extend 
vitally  needed  loans  to  deserving  Okinawan 
merchants  who  have  improved  facilities, 
services,  and  merchandise  that  benefit  Amer¬ 
icans.  Americans  are  now  opening  personal 
accounts  with  all  locally  established  banks. 

The  1958  Ryukyuan-American  Welfare 
Carnival  was  considered  a  success  by  all  con¬ 
cerned.  This  activity  included  over  83 
American  and  Ryukyuan  concessionaires;  all 
U.S.  military  forces  on  Okinawa  participated 
in  one  form  or  another;  over  200,000  people 
attended  during  the  3-day  event;  and  an 
equal  amount  of  the  $32,000  net  profits  was 
earmarked  for  local  welfare  programs. 

The  1959  Ryukyuan-American  Godo 
(Friendship)  Festival  included  over  150 
Americans  afid  Ryukyuan  concessionaires 
who  catered  to  an  estimated  225, OOt)  people 
for  the  3  days.  The  prime  objective  of  fos¬ 
tering  and  promoting  friendship  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  Ryukyuans  received  over 
$14,000  of  the  profits  for  welfare  projects. 


The  "Operation  Friendship”  project  pro¬ 
vided  American-type  Santa  Claus  gifts  of 
toys,  school  kits  to  over  22,000  children  in 
December  1958.  A  similar  project  will  be 
conducted  in  December  1959  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  26,000  children  and  adults  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Christmas  activities.  "Operation 
Friendship"  is  financed  entirely  through  the 
efforts  of  our  airmen,  officers,  civilians,  and 
their  dependents,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$9,000  per  year. 

The  Wives  Clubs  on  Kadena  Air  Base  have 
made  financial  contributions,  totaling  more 
than  $14,000,  to  many  worthwhile  Ryukyuan 
projects.  Okinawan  ladies  are  participating 
in  club  functions  and  visiting  with  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

A  Ryukuan-American  friendship  center 
is  over  85  percent  completed,  which  has 
been  made  possible  only  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Colonel  Eagleston.  The  Government 
agency  responsible  for  programing  for  cul¬ 
tural  centers  on  Okinawa  could  not  pro¬ 
gram  adequate  construction  and  adminis¬ 
tration  funds  for  this  facility  that  had  been 
only  a  suggestion  for  over  4  years.  Colonel 
Eagleston  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
Koza  City  citizens  for  making  this  center  a 
reality.  Over  $30,000  has  been  earmarked 
from  the  above  carnival  and  festival  proj¬ 
ects,  including  a  $16,300  contribution  from 
the  High  Commissioner’s  funds. 

A  scholarship  program  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Protestant  Chaplain  Fund 
which  is  used  to  send  deserving  and  quali¬ 
fied  Ryukyuan  high  school  graduates  to 
Japanese  universities  of  their  choice.  All 
expenses  for  a  4-year  course  of  study  are 
paid  for  and  the  recipient  must  only  give 
his  word  that  upon  completion  of  his 
schooling  he  will  return  to  Okinawa  to  work 
in  his  chosen  field.  The  cost  is  $400  per 
year  per  student.  To  date,  over  $8,000  has 
been  contributed  to  this  student  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  One  medical  doctor,  one  school  admin¬ 
istrator,  and  four  clergymen  are  now  busily 
working  at  their  vocations  on  Okinawa  as  a 
result  of  this  practical  demonstration  of 
neighborliness.  There  are  seven  sudents  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  in  Japan  universities.  Aside 
from  the  financial  assistance,  from  chapel- 
sponsored  activities,  which  totaled  over 
$15,000  in  1  year,  the  program  has  other 
facets  that  contribute  to  good  community 
relations.  The  young  people  of  the  Chapel 
meet  with  their  counterparts  for  social 
affairs.  Students  from  the  University  of  the 
Ryukyus  are  entertained.  Groups  of  Amer¬ 
icans  visit  the  school  for  tire  deaf,  dumb, 
arid  the  blind  children  and  provide  parties 
for  them.  The  lepers  of  the  leper  colony 
are  entertained  and  provided  with  comfort 
articles.  The  orphanages  are  visited  and 
children  are  given  tours  of  the  base.  The 
old  folks  are  provided  with  reading  mate¬ 
rials  and  movies.  All  are  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  chapel  program  contributes  to 
good  community  relations. 

The  558th  Air  Force  Band  has  presented 
many  concerts  to  the  Okinawan  schools  in 
Koza  City  and  surrounding  towns.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  participate  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  band  or  playing  musical  instruments. 

Following  the  Ishikawa-Okinawa  tragedy 
in  1959,  involving  an  American  plane  crash, 
a  committee  was  established  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  before  the  day  was  over  funds, 
clothing  and  household  utilities  were  col¬ 
lected  and  delivered  to  care  for  the  needy 
families.  Approximately  $5,000  was  col¬ 
lected  through  volunteer  contributions;  over 
5  tons  of  used  clothing  and  foodstuffs  were 
collected;  a  complete  whirlpool  bath  was 
purchased  and  installed  in  the  Koza  City 
Hospital  to  assist  in  the  treatment  of  chil¬ 
dren  suffering  from  burns;  each  child  in  the 
hospital  received  kits  of  toothpaste,  tooth¬ 
brush,  wash  towel,  clothing,  comic  books, 
fruit,  etc.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  project 
25  huts  were  moved,  renovated,  and  com¬ 


pletely  furnished,  providing  homes  for  those 
who  were  left  homeless  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
cident.  This  is  another  instance  of  good 
neighborliness. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  welfare  projects 
for  the  local  community,  during  the  1959 
Taiwan  disaster,  the  personnel  of  the  base, 
within  1  week,  contributed  21  tons  of  rice, 
5  tons  of  flour,  and  4  tons  of  used  clothing. 

A  special  American-Ryulcyuan  Friendship 
Week  was  observed  the  last  week  in  May 
1959,  at  which  time  over  4,000  Ryukyuans 
visited  homes  on  the  base  of  Americans,  and 
at  the  same  time  great  numbers  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  granted  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  homes  of  their  Ryukyuan  friends. 

The  Sturgis  High  School,  Sturgis,  Ky.,  has 
agreed  to  organize  a  “pen  pal”  club  and  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  the  Chuo  High  School, 
Koza  City,  Okinawa.  This  activity  will  per¬ 
mit  the  Okinawan  students  to  practice  and 
utilize  the  English  language  training,  which 
they  receive  approximately  14  hours  of  each 
week. 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  A.  B.  Chandler, 
has  awarded  the  mayor  of  Koza  City  a  “Ken¬ 
tucky  Colonel”  certificate  for  outstanding 
services  rendered  in  the  promotion  of  good 
will  between  the  Ryukyuans  and  Americans. 
Mayor  Chojo  Oyama  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  Okinawan  ever  to  receive  this  award 
from  the  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Correspondence  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  USCAR  to  provide  the  Koza 
Health  Center  and  Koza  Hospital  with 
vitally  needed  surplus  medical  equipment 
and  supplies;  motor  vehicles  (cars  and 
trucks)  for  official  transportation  and  use 
within  the  street  department;  and  other 
equipment  that  can  be  utilized  in  commun¬ 
ity  relations  projects. 

A  blood  bank  system  has  been  arranged 
with  the  Koza  Hospital  for  emergency  oper¬ 
ations.  Donors  are  military  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  the  squadrons  on  Kadena  Airbase. 

Japanese  citizens  and  dignitaries  visiting 
with  the  Koza  City  officials  are  given  a  VIP 
tour  of  Kadena  Airbase,  luncheons  at  the 
clubs  when  appropriate,  and  a  factual  brief¬ 
ing  on  our  people-to-people  program  with  the 
Okinawans. 

The  civilian  personnel  officer,  Kadena  Air¬ 
base,  is  vice  chairman  of  the  American- 
Ryukyuan  Vocational  Training  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
USCAR,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  USMC, 
and  from  the  Plans  and  Statistics,  Economic, 
Education,  and  Labor  Departments  of  GRI. 
Tlie  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ryukyuan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  University  of 
Ryukyus  are  also  represented  on  the  above 
council.  The  purpose  of  this  council  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  improved 
school  programs,  private  training  programs, 
and  community  training  programs.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  over  100,000  Ryukyuan  workers  has 
been  conducted  and  serves  as  a  guide  for  in¬ 
dividual  employers  to  select  and  train  for 
occupations  in  which  there  are  existing  or 
anticipated  shortages.  Many  compliments 
have  been  received  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  council  serves  the  Ryukyuan  citizens,  the 
local  economy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Ryukyuan  employees  are  being  utilized  in 
Government  and  military  organizations. 

Colonel  Eagleston  has  completed  many 
other  people-to-people  projects  that  have 
won  for  him  and  the  U.S.  military  forces 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  thousands  of  Oki¬ 
nawan  friends  and  neighbors.  He  desires  to 
see  Koza  City  sponsored  by  a  sister  city  in 
the  United  States;  exchange  of  many  stu¬ 
dents  and  visitors;  a  library  for  the  blind; 
maximum  support  of  orphanages;  closer  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  Okinawan  and  Amer¬ 
ican  students  through  correspondence;  and 
many  other  community-level  activities. 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary — Hampden  Council  No.  234  Also 

Celebrates  Its  50th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer¬ 
ica  tips  its  hat  today  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary.  I  take  pride  in  noting  that 
Hampden  Council  No.  234,  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  my  congressional  district, 
also  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  this 
year.  Both  events  were  marked  by  an 
impressive  banquet  held  in  the  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  auditorium  on  January  27, 
1960.  I  was  highly  honored  to  be  asked 
to  deliver  the  anniversary  address.  But, 
more  significantly,  I  was  privileged  to 
witness  the  presentation  of  honors  and 
awards  to  scouts,  scout  leaders,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  and  in  behalf  of  scout- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  in  my  remarks  the  program,  the 
list  of  recipients  of  special  honors,  and 
my  address. 

The  address,  program,  and  list  of  re¬ 
cipients  follow: 

Address  by  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  come  here  to 
partcipate  in  this  event,  I  felt  then,  and  I 
know  now  that  my  talents  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  task.  For  this  is  no  ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill,  routine  occasion — the  kind 
of  event  that  people  in  public  life  experi¬ 
ence  so  much  and  too  often.  No.  This 
gathering  is  something  extraordinary — an 
episode  that  happens  infrequently  and  the 
only  time  it  will  occur  in  the  history  of 
this  great  organization. 

You  honor  me  indeed  to  invite  me  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  I  appreciate  very  deeply  your 
gracious  request.  I  welcome  it  enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 

All  of  us  gather  here  tonight  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica — the  golden  jubilee  of  Scoutdom.  But  as 
we  look  back  at  the  pages  of  Scout  history, 
we  can  say  with  certainty  that  every  year 
has  been  a  golden  year. 

What  a  glorious  history  it  has  been.  No 
other  youth  movement  has  caught  on  so 
fast  *  *  *  none  has  succeeded  as  well. 
None  will  endure  as  long. 

My  friends,  this  is  not  just  happenstance. 
It  is  so  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
movement — the  bedrock  upon  which  it  is 
built.  Its  whole  activity  appeals  to  the 
finer  instincts  of  youth  and  adult.  Its  entire 
program  is  geared  to  building  a  better  boy — 
trained  to  the  true  values  of  physical 
strength,  mental  alertness — and  moral 
straightness.  Its  total  concern  is  attuned  to 
the  Scout  doing  his  duty  to  his  God  and 
his  country.  On  this  basis  and  in  this  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  developed 
into  the  magnificent  organization  that  opens 
its  golden  door  on  February  8,  I960. 

It  all  started  with  Lord  Baden-Powell, 
British  military  hero,  author  and  artist. 
This  remarkable  human  being  drew  on  his 
vast  and  interesting  experiences  to  shape 
the  “Boy  Scout  theme”  in  the  first  Boy 
Scout  camp  the  world  had  ever  known  on 
Brownsea  Island,  off  the  southern  coast  of 


England  in  1907.  The  germ  of  scoutdom  was 
planted  in  the  United  States  by  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  William  D.  Boyce. 
A  good  deed — a  simple  one — by  an  English 
Boy  Scout,  guiding  this  visiting  American 
through  a  dense  London  fog,  was  the  spark 
that  ignited  Boyce’s  interest.  He  talked  to 
and  learned  from  the  chief  Scout  himself, 
Baden-Powell,  the  aims  and  program  of 
scouting!  He  came  back  to  America  -to 
spread  the  idea.  With  his  friends,  Colin  H. 
Livingstone,  Edgar  Robinson  and  other 
people  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  Boyce  estab¬ 
lished  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1910. 

How  it  has  flourished  over  the  past  years 
is  emphatically  told  by  the  figures — 58,456 
troops — 3,288,446  cubs,  scouts,  and  ex¬ 
plorers — 1,271.702  adult  volunteers.  Think 
of  it.  Some  5,000,000  people  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  alone.  And  from  the  time 
of  its  birth,  some  30,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States  have  participated  in  the 
movement. 

The  impact  that  this  great  group  has  had 
on  the  American  way  of  life  can  never  be 
measured.  You  will  find  that  their  influence 
has  been,  and  is  being  felt  in  every  facet 
of  the  American  scene.  The  contributions 
that  they  have  made  and  are  now  making 
in  building  a  better  Nation:  A  stronger 
country:  A  healthier  America — these  con¬ 
tributions  can  be  noted  through  the  history 
of  your  Boy  Scout  movement.  The  pages 
of  your  membership  are  emblazoned  with  the 
names  of  great  and  dedicated  Americans  who 
have  served  this  Nation  courageously  and 
devotedly  in  peace  and  in  war — Presidents, 
Governors,  Senators,  Representatives,  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  and  educators,  religious 
leaders,  generals  and  privates  in  the  Armed 
Forces — in  business  and  in  industry,  labor 
and  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences — the 
whole  gamut  of  American  life  on  the  Na¬ 
tional,  State,  and  local  levels. 

All  of  this  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
worth,  the  value,  the  untold  influence  of 
scoutdom. 

Scoutdom  succeeds  because  into  it  go  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  thrills,  the  good, 
the  deeds  of  millions.  It  offers  the  things 
that  young  people  strive  for,  that  boys  want, 
when  they  are  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
leadership. 

The  scout  oath,  its  12  laws,  the  motto  and 
scout  slogan,  all  add  up  to  a  code  that  can 
and  does  produce  the  best  in  the  character  of 
human  mind,  body  and  soul.  Scoutdom  is 
built  on  lasting  values,  something  like  the 
very  nature  of  the  Nation  itself.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  not  solely  built  by  its  majestic  moun¬ 
tains,  its  tumbling  waterfalls  and  streams,  its 
racing  rivers,  its  rockbound  coasts,  its  mag¬ 
nificent  plains,  docile  and  beautiful  harbors. 
It  did  not,  alone,  come  to  life  with  its  teem¬ 
ing  cities,  shaded  towns  and  villages  and  its 
almost  infinite  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
No!  A  nation  is  not  built  merely  of  brtck, 
mortar,  and  timber  to  fall  in  the  first  storm. 
Rather  it  is  built  and  bound  together  by  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  love  and  the  labor  of 
millions  of  men*and  women  seeking  a  way 
to  the  infinite. 

So  it  is  with  Scouting.  It  is  based  upon 
the  combined  and  patient  labor  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  determined  that  Ameri¬ 
can  boys,  no  matter  where  they  live,  shall 
have  the  opportunities  that  spell  faith,  hope, 
and  love. 

To  you,  the  leaders  of  the  Scouting  move¬ 
ment,  go  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Nation. 
Without  your  enthusiasm,  your  zeal,  your  de¬ 
votion  to  this  movement,  it  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  expand,  and  prosper.  In  assisting  the 
young  to  grow,  you  grow  yourselves.  In  giv¬ 
ing  of  your  ability,  your  time  and  efforts,  I 
know  you  have  felt  the  sense  of  giving  to 
yourself.  How  true  Walt  Whitman’s  words, 
“The  gift  is  to  the  giver  and  comes  back  most 
to  him.” 


With  the  challenge  that  faces  our  existence 
on  all  fronts — adversaries  from  without  and 
decay  from  within — you  cannot  relax  the 
steady  and  tremendous  work  that  is  yours  to 
continue  to  educate  our  youth  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  scouting  and  responsibility.  You 
have  taught  and  are  teaching  much  of  our 
youth  to  love  and  respect  our  country,  in 
making  the  individual  boy  conscious  of  his 
obligation  to  his  patrol,  his  troop,  to  his 
community,  State,  and  Nation,  you  have  in¬ 
stilled  in  him  at  an  early  age  the  kind  of 
responsibility  that  our  country  needs  if  it  is 
to  last  and  survive  in  this  atomic,  hydrogen, 
missile,  and  space  age. 

With  prejudice;  hatred,  and  fear,  youth 
delinquency  seemingly  running  rampant  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  great  land,  the  need  for  the  program 
you  offer  is  perhaps  greater  today  than  every 
before. 

The  task  that  lives  before  the  leaders  of 
the  Scout  program  is  great.  Yet  heavy  and 
difficult  assignments  are  ofttimes  reduced  to 
featherweight  from  the  shear  joy  of  the  job 
and  the  knowledge  that  it  must  be  done. 
What  greater  happiness  can  be  experienced 
than  that  of  helping  your  fellow  man — par¬ 
ticularly  the  youth — to  offer  a  chance,  to 
provide  the  means  and  the  toops  to  develop 
their  talents,  to  learn  of  and  enjoy  the  world 
about  them.  And  this,  all  tending  toward 
building  a  good  boy  for  today,  a  better  man 
for  the  morrow. 

May  I  say  that  only  you — and  people  like 
you  throughout  the  land  and  in  freedom 
loving  countries  across  the  world — only  you 
can  make  this  plan  work.  Volunteers,  com¬ 
pletely  unsefish  people,  dedicated  to  love  of 
people,  of  country  and  of  God.  You  are  the 
reason  why  the  Boy  Scout  movement  does 
and  can  succeed. 

Oh,  there  have  been  other  youth  -move¬ 
ments  that  have  been  tried  and  tested.  We 
know  of  some  of  them  in  the  past  and  some 
of  the  present — youth  movements  predicated 
upon  government  conscription  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  paid  hirelings  of  the  state  to  in¬ 
culcate  hate,  arrogance  and  love  of  war  into 
the  impressionable  youthful  mind  and  char¬ 
acter. 

Many  of  you  can  recall,  as  I  vividly  do,  the 
documentary  films  on  the  Nazi  youth  move¬ 
ment  made  prior  to  World  War  II.  Mere 
boys,  the  same  kind  and  age  of  those  you 
haje  trained,  being  mentally  framed  to  love 
war,  hand-to-hand  combat,  gas  warfare,  how 
to  shoot,  how  to  kill. 

This  was  their  youth  movement  and  many 
within  a  few  years  went  off  to  war — confi¬ 
dent,  proud,  arrogant.  I  remember  seeing 
many  of  them  as  captives  at  the  end  of 
war — bitter  disillusionment  written  on  their 
faces.  Their  entire  training,  as  mere  youths, 
had  been  geared  to  the  vicious  doctrine  that 
they  were  the  master  race  and  the  only  good 
was  to  conquer  and  to  rule. 

In  defeat,  they  were  lost — aimless.  They 
had  nothing  in  which  to  .believe  and  little 
will  or  capacity  to  turn  elsewhere.  Their 
souls  and  their  minds  had  been  wrenched 
from  them.  What  a  pity  to  behold. 

And  today,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  youth 
movements  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — in 
Russia  and  her  satellites — though,  perhaps 
playing  down  the  war  games,  are  engaged  in 
a  massive  propaganda  program.  This  effort 
is  scaled  to  the  task  of  educating  through 
young  peoples  organizations  the  supremacy 
of  the  state — that  communism  is  to  rule  the 
world — that  any  means  justifies  the  end — 
that  religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people. 
Relentlessly  pounded  into  fertile  youthful 
minds  is  the  theme  the  people  exist  for  the 
state — not  the  state  for  the  people.  The 
state  is  all — the  state /is  everything.  And 
they  are  continually  being  told  that  they  can 
and  will  bury  us. 

Well,  this  is  what  can  happen  and  has  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  State  controls  youth  organ- 
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izations.  The  boys  and  girls  become  mere 
pawns  in  the  scheme  of  the  political  masters. 

Thank  the  founders,  and  the  long  list  of 
Scout  leaders,  that  this  cannot  happen  to 
your  movement.  By  its  very  nature,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  could  not  decay  to 
this  end.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  made 
certain  that  no  Government  funds  were 
wanted  to  maintain  and  support  scouting — 
for  such  funds  too  often  lead  to  political  and 
State  interference. 

But  most  of  all,  it  cannot  happen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un¬ 
paid,  intensely  interested  volunteers  who 
want  to  run  their  own  shop  and  abhor  the 
thought  of  being  told  what  to  do,  when  to 
do  it  and  if  it  can  be  done  at  all. 

As  I  flew  here  this  afternoon  and  watched 
the  great  sprawling  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  below,  I  thought 
of  the  values  that  made  America  and  what 
must  be  done  to  preserve  it — the  tremend¬ 
ously  significant  part  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  played  in  the  role  of  build¬ 
ing  this  Nation,  and  what  scoutdom  must 
do  in  the  present  and  the  future.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  chief  Scout  executive,  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Shuck,  summed  up  the  job: 

“You  must  go  forward  with  scoutdom  ag¬ 
gressively  *  *  *  as  you  do  so,  you  must  keep 
lo  mind  that  tremendous  parade  of  youth 
growing  up  in  the  years  before  you,  and 
safeguard  the  future  of  our  country  by  ade¬ 
quately  training  our  boys  in  those  tilings 
that  make  for  the  spiritual  minded,  dedi¬ 
cated  citizen  who  will,  in  turn,  guarantee 
the  future  freedom,  not  only  of  America 
but  of  thet  world.  This  is  the  goal  to  which 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  stand  dedicated.” 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  can  look  ahead  to  the  next  50 
years  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  is  is 
doing  its  part  in  the  development  of  our 
youth  to  be  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight,  to  be  citizens  of 
character,  with  high  spiritual  ideals  and 
motives.  This  is  not  just  a  desirable  thing, 
but  is  essential  if  America  is  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  close  with  my  congratulations  and  again 
express  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  America 
to  Hampden  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
for  its  service  of  50  years  to  the  youth  of 
our  community. 

I  am  also  privileged  to  bring  to  this 
great  gathering,  the  greetings  of  the  honor¬ 
ary  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Boy  Scout  Banquet  Program,  Hampden 
Council  No.  234,  January  27,  I960 
Opening  ceremony. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Leslie  H.  Johnson,  D.D. 
Church111*  800114  chaPlain.  pastor,  Wesley 
Dinner. 

Introduction  by  Toastmaster  Charles  M. 
Healey,  Jr.,  council  commissioner 

•Jacing  the  Next  Fifty,”  by  A.  Lionel 
Lawrence,  council  president. 

Eagle  badge  presentation  by  Lee  V.  D. 
Schermerhorn,  council  advancement  chair¬ 
man. 

Training  achievement  by  Andrew  F.  Fitz- 
hugh,  council  leadership  training  Chair¬ 
man-Arrowhead  honor,  den  mother’s 
award,  scouter’s  award,  scouter’s  key. 

Special  recognition  by  Russell  G.  Exlev 
scout  executive.  J  ’ 

Woodbadge  presentation  by  Harry  W. 
Blodgett,  director,  Horace  A.  Moses  Scout 
Reservation. 

Service1"  BeaVer  Award  for  Distinguished 

Address  by  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

Closing  ceremony. 


Silver  Beaver  Awards  for  Distinguished 
Service 

William  R.  Falconer.  Jr..  Leon  J.  Carman, 
Eugene  Ouimet,  Melvin  D.  Southworth. 

Woodbadge  International  Training  Award 

Alexander  Hryniewicz,  scoutmaster,  troop 
163;  Roger  D.  Ball,  scoutmaster,  troop  18; 
John  Redman,  scoutmaster,  troop  173;  War¬ 
ren  LaBorde,  assistant  scoutmaster,  troop 
173;  J.  Arthur  Baron,  chairman.  Chicopee 
Health  and  Safety  Committee;  Harold  G'-y- 
ton,  scoutmaster,  troop  89. 

Scout  Awards 

Receiving  the  Arrowhead  Honor  for  out¬ 
standing  commissioner  service  to  the  units 
of  the  Hampden  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  upon  completion  of  the  re¬ 
quired  years  of  service  plus  local  and  na¬ 
tional  training  courses  were  the  following: 
Algonquin  district,  Horace  “Doc”  Ashline,  of 
Feeding  Hills;  Nipmuck  district,  Rudolph 
Longtin,  of  Springfield;  King  Philip  District, 
David  Katz,  of  Springfield. 

The  Scouters  key,  a  formal  recognition  of 
successful  youth  leadership  plus  attendance 
at  district,  council,  national  training  courses, 
and  roundtables  were  the  following  Scouters : 
Frederick  M.  Converse  of  Troop  41  of  Spring- 
field;  Wilfred  Thivierge  of  Troop  150  of 
Chicopee;  Earl  Nugent  of  Troop  48  of  Spring- 
field;  Adrian  LaPointe  of  Cub  Scout  Pack 
100  of  Westfield;  Edward  Whittemore  of 
Troop  63  of  Springfield;  Arthur  Kingston  of 
Troop  300  of  Chicopee;  William  Luke,  neigh¬ 
borhood  commissioner  of  Westover  Air  Force 
Base;  Donald  Rice  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  34  of 
Springfield;  Ludger  Morin  of  Troop  149  of 
Chicopee  Falls;  Charles  McCall,  neighbor¬ 
hood  commissioner  of  Westover  Air  Force 
Base;  Richard  Gour  of  Troop  54  of  Spring- 
field;  Douglas  Taylor  of  Troop  21  of  Spring- 
field;  Gerald  LaPalme  of  Troop  358  of  Lud¬ 
low;  Julian  Pomfrey  of  Troop  101  of  West- 
field;  Frank  Nowatka  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  124 
of  Westfield;  Michael  F.  Regan  of  Cub  Scout 
Pack  141  of  Chicopee;  Fred  Held  of  Cub 
Scout  Pack  143  of  Westover  Field;  Alex  John¬ 
son,  neighborhood  commissioner  of  West- 
over;  Robert  Kaczman  of  Troop  108  of  West- 
field. 

Receiving  the  Scouters  Award,  recognition 
m  the  adult  field  of  leadership:  Kenneth 
Boggs  of  Troop  48  of  Springfield;  Frank 
Biza  of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Richard 
Gingras  of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Basil  Peder- 
zani  of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Frank  Pinio 
of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Woodrow  Roberts 
of  Troop  89  of  Agawam;  Kenneth  Howe  of 
Troop  161  of  Palmer;  Edgar  Canty  of  Pack 
and  Troop  141  of  Chicopee;  Julius  Thai  of 
Troop  32  of  Springfield;  Albert  Domainque 
of  Pack  56  of  Springfield;  Robert  Pollard  of 
Pack  173  of  Sixteen  Acres;  John  Parent  of 
Troop  18  of  Sixteen  Acres;  Charles  Amos  of 
Troop  182  of  Ludlow;  Arthur  Sattler  of 
Troop  117  of  Westfield;  Alton  Foote  of  Troop 
4  of  Indian  Orchard;  Kenneth  Walcott  of 
Troop  150  of  Chicopee;  Fred  Schultz  of 
Troop  150  of  Chicopee;  Charles  Agen  of 
Troop  181  of  Ludlow;  Armand  Gamache  of 
Troop  180  of  Ludlow;  Sam  Fine  of  Troop  21 
of  Springfield;  Romeo  Meunier  of  Troop  54 
of  Springfield. 

Den  Mothers  Award,”  symbol  of  trained 
dedicated  leadership  for  youth;  Pack  4  of 
Indian  Orchard,  Jeanne  Sas,  Isabelle  Jam- 
bora,  Marie  Fay,  Mary  Dodge;  Pack  161  of 
Palmer,  Louise  Ball,  Pauline  Santucci;  Pack 
140  of  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Frances 
Held,  Pack  60  of  Springfield,  Mrs.  George 
Dwyer,  Esther  Groleau,  Mildred  Domainque, 
Evelyn  Surprenant,  Anne  Denis,  Alice 
Hamre,  Pack  48  of  Springfield,  Rose  La- 
Bonte;  Pack  54  of  Springfield,  Edith  Guevin; 


Pack  102  of  Westfield,  Audrey  Grant;  Pack 
52  of  Springfield,  Margaret  Mikesh;  Pack  173 
of  Sixteen  Acres,  Betty  Plouffe;  Pack  131  of 
Chicopee,  Vera  Paci;  Pack  124  of  Westfield, 
Ina  Berggren;  Pack  15  of  Springfield,  Mrs. 
Henry  Stebbins;  Pack  182  of  Ludlow,  Bar¬ 
bara  LaPalme;  Pack  83  of  West  Springfield, 
Iris  Stefnowich;  Pack  87  of  West  Springfield, 
Beulah  Russell;  Pack  150  of  Chicopee,  Mrs. 
Wilfred  Thivierge;  Pack  27  of  Springfield, 
Dolores  Mungert;  Pack  107  of  Westfield, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Regan;  Pack  34  of  Springfield, 
Mrs.  Jean  Stratton;  Pack  78  of  Feeding  Hills, 
Elaine  Roberts;  Pack  15  of  Springfield,  Mrs! 
Herve  Pondrice;  Pack  7  of  Brimfield.  Jean 
McGann;  Pack  21  of  Springfield,  Myrtle 
Picard. 


West  Virginia  University — Symbol  of 
Hope  for  a  Great  Future 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  West  Virginia  this  week,  cit¬ 
izens  are  observing  the  93d  birthday  of 
our  great  State  university,  which  was 
founded  on  February  7,  1867. 

The  founding  of  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Morgantown  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  Members  of  Congress  because 
an  act  of  Congress  enabled  my  State  to 
begin  the  development  of  its  first  great 
university. 

On  July  2,  1862,  Congress  passed  the 
Land  Grant  (Morrill)  Act — an  example 
of  how  Federal  aid  without  Federal  con¬ 
trol  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  education.  This  is  a  timely  example 
as  we  consider  current  proposals  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system 
through  Federal  aid.  The  Morrill  Act 
spurred  the  development  of  great  State 
universities  through  our  land. 

The  tremendous  achievements  flowing 
from  this  act  of  Congress  dramatize  the 
dynamic  role  Federal  aid  can  play  in 
strengthening  our  educational  system. 
As  an  example,  let  us  look  behind  the 
magical  door  which  the  Morrill  Act 
opened  for  higher  education  in  West 
Virginia. 

When  the  Agricultural  College  of 
West  Virginia  opened  in  1867,  there 
were  2  buildings,  6  faculty  members  and 
122  students.  The  college  was  valued  at 
$137,000.  Its  name  was  changed  to  West 
Virginia  University  the  following  year. 

From  this  modest  beginning,  a  great 
university  has  emerged.  Today  West 
Virginia  University  has  35  buildings  on 
3  campuses  totaling  480  acres.  The 
faculty  and  staff  have  increased  to  1,800. 
And  the  student  body  has  grown  from 
122  to  6,000  students  in  6  colleges  and 
many  schools.  The  overall  value  of  the 
university  is  estimated  at  $100  million. 

West  Virginia  University  has  made 
tremendous  strides  under  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leadership  of  its  dynamic  young 
president.  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr. 
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One  of  the  world’s  most  modern  med¬ 
ical  centers  will  be  completed  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  a  cost  of  $30  million  on  a  new, 
145-acre  university  campus.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  West  Virginia  University  Medi¬ 
cal  Center,  an  outstanding  architectural 
achievement,  is  the  first  4-year  medical 
and  dental  school  in  the  State’s  history. 

Another  new  university  campus  is 
rising  near  the  medical  center.  A  large 
building  for  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  two  classroom-office  buildings  and 
a  greenhouse  for  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  under  construction  at  a  cost 
of  $10  million. 

But  the  heart  of  any  great  .university 
is  its  faculty.  In  practically  every  field, 
West  Virginia  University  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  have  distinguished  themselves 
through  their  research  and  imagination. 
And,  among  State  universities.  West 
Virginia  University  is  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  proportion  of  its  alumni  who 
are  included  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
America.’’ 

In  93  years  of  tremendous  expansion, 
West  Virginia  University  has  not  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  assets — it’s  campus  and 
the  community  of  Morgantown — -which 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  old  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  described  to  Gov.  Arthur 
I.  Boreman  in  1867  as: 

Unsurpassed,  for  health,  good  order  and 
morality.  The  view  and  scenery,  embracing 
mountain,  river,  forests  and  farms,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attractive  and  picturesque. 

This  description  adequately  fits  most 
of  West  Virginia,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
our  country’s  most  scenic  States.  De¬ 
spite  the  distorted  picture  which  an 
itinerant  writer  for  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  tried  to  present.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  on  the  threshold  of  tremen¬ 
dous  economic  expansion.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  State  will  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  years  ahead  as  its  uni¬ 
versity  has  in  the  past  93  years.  West 
Virginia  University  symbolizes  the 
State’s  hope  and  promise  of  dynamic 
growth  in  the  future.  Its  graduates, 
and  those  of  our  great  State  colleges, 
will  provide  the  imaginative  leadership 
which  West  Virginia’s  great  future  de¬ 
mands. 


Castro’s  Cuba — By  Robert  Taber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Robert  Taber  writes  about  Cuba  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  which 
is  more  than  you  can  say  for  many  of 
the  commentators  today  whether  they 
are  political,  editorial,  or  something  else. 

American  journalism  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  you  can  say  that  it  is  ade¬ 
quately  covering  news  events  in  Latin 
America. 

“The  talk  of  punishing  Cuba  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  sugar  quota  is,’’  according  to 
Taber,  “nonsense.’’  He  points  out  that 
in  a  large  measure  Cuba  sugar  is  U.S. 


owned  and  that  it  is  indispensable,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  two  world  wars. 

“To  threaten  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Cuban  Government  is  to  in¬ 
vite  retaliation,”  Taber  points  out,  men¬ 
tioning  that  Cuba  could  easily  double 
its  sugar  production  and  dump  “a  vast 
and  ruinous  surplus  on  the  world  market 
in  defiance  of  all  existing  marketing 
agreements.” 

Under  a  previous  consent  I  am  includ¬ 
ing  the  text  of  Robert  Taber’s  article 
in  the  Nation  for  January  23,  1960  .en¬ 
titled  “Castro’s  Cuba,”  v/hich  follows  this 
biographical  note  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article : 

Castro’s  Cuba 
(By  Robert  Taber) 

As  a  CBS  newsman,  Robert  Taber  was  an 
eyewitness  to  the  Cuban  revolution  during 
four  critical  periods;  in  April  1957,  he  spent 
3  weeks  with  Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra, 
and  was  the  first  newsman  to  do  a  radio-TV 
interview  with  the  revolutionary  leader;  he 
was  again  in  Oriente  Province  during  the 
total  war  phase  of  the  fighting  in  the  spring 
of  1938;  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  spent 
2  months  with  Fidel’s  brother,  Raul,  watch¬ 
ing  the  guerrilla  fighting  in  northern  Ori¬ 
ente;  and  a  year  ago  he  witnessed  Fidel’s 
triumphant  entry  into  Havana.  He  has  since 
returned  to  Cuba  several  times  doing  re¬ 
search  for  a  forthcoming  book.  M-26:  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  Revolution.  The  following  article 
is  based  on  materials  from  the  book. — Edi¬ 
tor. 

In  “Our  Man  in  Havana.”  novelist  Graham 
Greene  wrote  a  farce  about  a  debt-ridden 
British  vacuum-cleaner  dealer  in  Havana, 
who  was  recruited  as  an  intelligence  agent 
for  his  country.  Lacking  information  of  the 
sort  required  by  his  employers,  the  dealer 
began  to  invent  it.  In  due  course,  he  filed 
a  report  about  a  mysterious  concrete  plat¬ 
form  being  constructed,  he  asserted,  in  the 
remote,  rebel-controlled  mountains  of  east¬ 
ern  Cuba.  Then,  when  pressed  by  his  su¬ 
periors  for  more  details,  he  was  reduced,  in 
desperation,  to  drawing  plans  of  a  gigantic 
secret  weapon,  which  he  said  was  being  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  mysterious  platform  in  the 
mountains.  His  model  and  source  of  in¬ 
spiration;  a  streamlined  vacuum-cleaner  at¬ 
tachment  among  his  wares. 

Greene  presented  this,  of  course,  as  gentle 
satire,  spoofing  the  puerile  but  deadly  serious 
and  occasionally  frightening  preoccupation  of 
the  great  powers  with  the  cloak-and-dagger 
fantasies  of  their  “cold  war.”  What  the 
novelist  did  not  consider,  perhaps,  was  that 
such  fantasies  can  be  made  credible  once 
they  are  put  in  the  frame  of  reference  of 
propaganda  to  which  people  have  already 
been  conditioned. 

Thus,  David  Sentner,  in  the  Hearst  head¬ 
line  service  newspaper  column  “Washington 
Window,”  of  November  12,  1959: 

“Are  Red  Russian  military  technicians 
helping  the  anti-American  Castro  Cuban 
Government  to  build  a  missile  base? 

“There  is  a  gigantic  concrete  ‘emplacement’ 
in  Camaguey  Province  in  Cuba,  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  marked  ‘off  limits’  by  the 
Cuban  authorities  and  it  is  heavily  guarded 
by  Castro  soldiery. 

“This  much  our  intelligence  agents  know, 
but  no  more." 

The  Hearst  columnist  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  is  evidence  that  small  arms  were  smug¬ 
gled  ashore  from  Russian  submarines  during 
the  struggle  against  Batista,  adding  that 
there  is,  however  “no  corroboration  to  date  of 
the  new  Cuban  regime  having  received  any 
missiles,”  i.e.,  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  plain  inference  is  that  the  Cubans 
have  received  Soviet  missiles,  smuggled 
ashore  from  Russian  submarines,  and  that 
this  will  soon  be  corroborated. 
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Presumably,  no  one  has  yet  plagiarized 
our  man  in  Havana  to  the  extent  of  send¬ 
ing  drawings  of  vacuum-cleaner  attachments 
to  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  However,  much  of  the  reportage  on 
the  Cuban  scene  during  the  past  year  sup¬ 
ports  the  suspicion  that  even  this  might  not 
be  too  much  to  anticipate. 

The  fact  is  that  the  “gigantic  concrete 
emplacement”  mystery  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  differs  only  in  degree,  certainly  not 
in  kind,  from  the  great  bulk  of  what  has 
been  reported  in  the  press  and  on  radio  and 
TV  in  the  United  States  concerning  the 
Cuban  revolution  since  Dictator  Fulgencio 
Batista’s  precipitate  flight  from  Havana  on 
New  Year’s  Day,-  1959.  We  have  witnessed 
a  virulent  press  campaign,  concocted  of  ig¬ 
norance,  half-truths,  name  calling,  conno- 
tative  misdirection,  and  outright  fabrica¬ 
tion,  all  tending  to  erode  the  first  bright 
image  of  the  revolution  and  to  discredit  its 
ieadershiD. 

COMMENTS  WHICH  DON’T  ENDEAR 

One  must  concede  at  once  that  the  Cuban 
revolutionaries  themselves  have  provided, 
gratis,  a  great  deal  of  the  ammunition  which 
has  been  hurled  against  them.  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro’s  off-the-cuff  remark  that  in  the  event 
of  United  States  military  intervention  in 
Cuba  “*  *  *  20,000  gringos  would  die” 

was  scarcely  calculated  to  endear  him  to  the 
North  American  press  or  people.  He  has 
added  a  great  many  provocations  to  this 
initial  one  since  last  January.  Oratorical 
intemperance,  a  Cuban  flair  for  exaggeration, 
and  a  failure  to  take  account  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  prejudices,  have  all  contributed  to  dam¬ 
aging  misunderstandings. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  a  more  adroit 
public  relations  effort  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  might  have  eased  some  of  the  strain. 
But  one  must  instantly  add  that  no  amount 
of  oil  spread  on  troubled  waters  could  have 
ameliorated  the  underlying  conflict  of  in¬ 
terests  of  which  the  surface  storm  of  propa¬ 
ganda  is  merely  symptomatic.  Nor  could 
clever  press  relations  long  have  concealed 
this  paramount  fact:  The  Cuban  revolution 
was  and  is,  above  all,  a  Cuban  declaration 
of  independence  from  the  United  States. 

This  is  what  made  it  certain  that  Fidel 
Castro’s  U.S.  press  notices  would  be  mostly 
unfavorable.  They  could  not  have  been 
otherwise. 

let’s  face  reality 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
conflict,  one  must  consider  briefly  the  status 
of  the  island  before  the  revolution,  and 
then  proceed  to  review  the  developments  of 
the  past  year. 

From  Cuba’s  founding  as  a  republic  in 
1903  until  December  31,  1958,  when  the 
Batista  regime  abruptly  collapsed,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  for  every  practical  purpose  a  U.S. 
colony,  captive  both  economically  and  po¬ 
litically.  Its  first  constitution  gave  the 
United  States  the  privilege  of  intervening  in 
Cuban  affairs,  both  internal  and  external — a 
privilege  invoked  more  than  once  under  the 
detested  Platt  amendment,  which  was  not 
abrogated  until  1934.  Cuba’s  trade  treaties 
were  written  in  Washington  and  Wall  Street. 
The  greater  part  of  its  resources — sugar, 
mineral  rights,  public-utility  concessions, 
cattle  lands — were  controlled  by  U.S.  capital. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  cam  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  succession  of  rapacious 
professional  politicos  who  ruled  Cuba  during 
most  of  the  half  century  or  so  of  its  republi¬ 
can  existence  were  necessarily  the  caretakers 
of  a  vast  amount  of  American,  rather  than 
Cuban,  wealth.  And  whatever  else  he  may 
have  been,  the  dictator  who  fled  to  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  first  day  of  1959  was  one  of 
these — a  discredited,  dispossessed  custodian 
of  the  Yankee  dollar. 

A  sizable  part  of  the  Cuban  business  com¬ 
munity — the  small  merchants  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalists  of  finance  and  industry — 
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had  opposed  Batista  and  made  common 
cause  with  Fidel  Castro’s  bearded  revolu¬ 
tionaries  for  reasons  of  their  own.  But  to 
the  extent  that  these  Cuban  businessmen 
understood  the  radical  fidelista  program,  set 
forth  in  all  its  essential  details  as  early  as 
1953,  they  were  wary  of  him.  At  best,  they 
wished  him  only  a  limited  success — that  is, 
they  hoped  that  he  would  serve  as  a  cat’s- 
paw  to  destroy  the  Batista  regime  but  that 
he  would  subsequently  be  forced  to  accept 
a  “liberal”  coalition  government  representing 
their  interests.  If  worst  came  to  worst,  they 
•felt,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  “do 
business”  with  Castro,  very  much  as  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  done  with  other  nominally 
popular  governments  in  the  past. 

Fortune  magazine,  discussing  the  question 
of  agrarian  reform  under  the  Castro  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  September  1959  issue,  put  the 
matter  very  well: 

"If  the  rich,  powerful,  and  normally  cynical 
Cubans  began  to  be  disquieted  by  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  giving  land  to  somebody  involved 
taking  it  from  somebody  else  (i.e.,  them¬ 
selves),  they  didn’t  raise  the  point.  Some 
prominent  citizens  thought  that  the  new 
hero  was  merely  making  appropriate  noble 
noises,  and  that  when  the  excitement  sub¬ 
sided  he  would  give  them  the  cordial  and 
cooperative  government  they  liked.” 

That  impression  certainly  prevailed  among 
the  rich,  powerful,  and  normally  cynical 
American  with  a  stake  in  Cuba,  and  no  doubt 
was  shared  by  Washington  as  well. 

These  cynics  were  soon  disappointed.  Even 
before  Fidel  had  reached  Havana,  the  “noble 
noises”  of  the  fidelistas  were  echoed  by  the 
crash  of  revolutionary  rifles  as  the  first  and 
worst  of  some  550  war  criminals,  notorious 
torturers  and  mass  murderers  of  the  Batista 
regime  died  before  firing  squads. 

At  the  outset,  Castro  installed  a  politically 
“equidistant”  government  in  the  presiden¬ 
tial  palace  in  Havana.  Only  a  few  of  its 
members  were  actual  revolutionaries.  How¬ 
ever,  any  hope  that  the  conservatives  of  the 
new  Cabinet  would  soon  restore  “business  as 
usual”  was  speedily  dashed  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  provisional  government  was 
not,  in  fact,  governing.  The  administration 
of  state  affairs,  like  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  war  criminals  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  armed  forces,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Fidel  Castro  and  his  supporters. 

A  month  after  Batista’s  overthrow,  Fidel 
accepted  nominal  as  well  as  actual  authority 
by  becoming  Prime  Minister.  The  Cabinet 
was  reorganized,  and  the  long-promised  so¬ 
cial  revolution  got  underway. 

CUBA  IS  REDISCOVERED 

A  horrendous  outcry  had  already  arisen  in 
the  U.S.  press  in  reaction  to  the  war-crimes 
trials,  which  were  seen  as  a  portent  of  the 
intransigent  radicalism  of  the  Castro  move¬ 
ment. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  of  slight  interest  to  the 
newspaper -reading  public  during  7  years  of 
struggle  against  the  Batista  dictatorship,  was 
suddenly  rediscovered  only  “90  miles  off  our 
shores,  site  of  the  American  naval  base  that 
guards  our  southern  defenses,  anchor  of  our 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  key  to  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  *  *  »->  An  army  of 
American  journalists  flocked  to  Havana,  and 
torrents  of  sensational,  adjective-packed 
prose  more  than  had  been  written  during 
the  two  preceding  years  of  civil  war— began 
to  flow  back.  Members  of  Congress  took  up 
the  cry.  Republican  Senator  Capehart,  of 
Indiana,  perceived  "the  spectacle  of  a  beard¬ 
ed  monster  stalking  through  Cuba.”  Repre¬ 
sentative  Wayne  Hays,  possibly  better  in¬ 
formed  about  the  sugar-beet  Industry  of  his 
own  Ohio  than  about  Cuban  affairs  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  the  State  Department 
intended  to  do  to  calm  Castro  down,  before  he 
depopulates  Cuba.  Time  magazine  informed 
ts  reader  that  the  fidelistas  were  taking  re¬ 
venge  on  a  conquered  foe,  and  listed  among 


typical  victims  the  name  of  Alejandro  Garcia 
Olayon,  a  naval  officer  accused  of  having 
roasted  six  persons  alive,  and  of  having  super¬ 
vised  the  slaughter  of  some  300  persons,  after 
an  abortive  uprising  in  Cienfuegos  in  1957. 

The  campaign  abated  somewhat  as  un¬ 
derstanding  dawned  that  the  revolutionary 
tribunals,  although  following  a  code  of 
Cuban  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  juridical 
procedure,  were  administrating  strict  jus¬ 
tice,  that  there  was  no  slightest  question 
as  to  the  guilt  of  those  condemned,  and 
that  all  sectors  of  the  Cuban  population, 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  clergy  itself,  stood 
amazed  at  the  furore  of  foreign  criticism. 
Perhaps  it  was  perceived,  too,  that  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  government  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  anything  so  revolutionary  in  its  first 
month  in  office  that  it  would  seriously  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  $850  million  of  private  U.S.  in¬ 
vestment  capital  in  Cuba. 

Fidel’s  accession  to  the  Premiership  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  signaled  an  important  consolidation 
of  power  by  the  fidelista  movement.  To 
quote  The  New  York  Times  of  February  22: 

“The  action  of  Fidel  Castro  in  personally 
taking  over  the  office  of  the  Premier  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  reflects  his  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  accept  him  as  their 
supreme  leader.  The  truth  is  that  they 
regard  him  as  not  only  Premier  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Dr.  Manuel  Urrutia,  whom  he 
proclaimed  President,  but  as  the  very  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself,” 

Precisely  so.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  opposition  to  the  revolutionary  process 
had  ended,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  mid-April,  the  Cuban  Premier  made  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  that  seemed, 
briefly,  to  promise  improved  relations  with 
Washington.  But  friendly  gestures  were  no 
substitute  for  deeds;  basic  conflicts  of  in¬ 
terest,  both  economic  and  political,  proved 
irreconcilable,  and  the  rapproachement  failed 
to  take.  Cuba  had  embarked  on  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  course  from  which  there  has  been,  to 
date,  no  turning. 

CUBA  CHOOSES  ITS  OWN  PATH 

On  the  political  plane,  Castro  made  it  clear 
that  his  government  had  no  intention  of  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  blind  submission,  Washington’s 
lead  in  the  cold  war.  He  said  that  although 
his  revolutionary  movement  was  “not  Red, 
but  olive  green”  (a  reference  to  the  color  of 
the  revolutionary  uniform) ,  it  did  not  intend 
to  persecute  the  Cuban  Communists  of  the 
Partido  Socialista  Popular.  With  regard  to 
the  island’s  foreign  policy,  he  said  that  Cuba 
would  choose  its  own  path,  both  politically 
and  in  its  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries.  U.S.  interference  in  matters  re¬ 
lated  to  Cuban  defense— specifically  the 
question  of  some  British  aircraft  which  Cuba 
sought  to  buy  and  the  State  Department 
persuaded  Britain  not  to  sell — subsequently 
produced  the  statement  that  if  the  island 
could  not  satisfy  its  needs  in  the  West,  it 
would  do  so  "elsewhere,”  i.e„  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  if  need  be. 

In  the  United  Nations,  where  Batista’s 
representative,  Nunez  Portuondo,  had  been 
considered  the  bellwether  of  the  U.S.  solid 
Latin  American  bloc,  Cuba  broke  the  united 
front  for  the  first  time  by  abstaining  from 
voting  on  a  U.S.  proposal  to  postpone  debate 
for  another  year  on  the  question  of  seating 
Communist  China. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  bare  bones  of  the 
fidelista  economic  program  is  sufficient  to 
disclose  the  reasons  for  the  attraction  that  it 
originally  exerted  on  the  economic  national¬ 
ists  in  Cuban  business  and  banking  circles. 
The  same  facts  and  figures  reveal  as  well, 
however,  the  basis  of  future  opposition  to  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  other,  larger  and 
more  powerful,  economic  interests  in  Cuba 
and  in  the  United  States. 

The  promised  diversification  of  agriculture 
meant  that  Cuba  could  hope  to  stop  spend¬ 
ing  $20  million  annually  on  Texas  and  Louisi¬ 


ana  rice,  and  even  greater  sums  on  U.S.  can¬ 
ned  food  products  and  bottled  beverages,  and 
produce  its  own.  Protective  tariffs  and  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  to  fledgling  native  industries 
promised  to  create  both  higher  employment 
and  an  expansion  of  domestic  markets,  based 
on  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  a  more 
productive  labor  force.  Agrarian  reform,  to 
turn  half  a  million  squatters  and  itinerant- 
agricultural  workers  into  prosperous  small 
farmers,  held  out  the  same  hope  of  greater 
general  prosperity  and  a  better  distribution 
of  the  nation’s  wealth. 

new  paths  pound 

And  all  of  these  measures,  as  well  as  others 
in  prospect,  signified  something  else  of  great 
importance:  an  end  to  the  flight  of  capital, 
principally  in  the  form  of  sugar  profits,  that 
had  been  flowing  from  Cuba  by  the  hundreds 
hf  millions  of  dollars  over  the  years  never 
to  return. 

If  it  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  sugar 
was  the  island’s  principal  source  of  income 
and  at  the  same  time  an  incubus  on  the 
Cuban  people,  it  is  because  a  simple  fact  has 
not  been  considered:  fully  40  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  sugar  production,  with  an  annual 
value  of  more  than  $600  million,  was  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  corporations  in  1958 
(In  the  past,  the  percentage  had  risen  as 
high  as  70.)  An  additional  10  to  20  percent 
was  controlled  by  Canadian,  Spanish,  and 
other  foreign  interests.  Thus  less  than  half 
of  a  product  accounting  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  Cuba’s  national  income,  and  fully 
80  percent  of  her  export,  was  actually  con¬ 
trolled  by  Cubans.  And  even  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  Cuban  sugar  barons  did  not 
remain  in  Cuba:  most  of  the  return  was 
banked  or  invested  abroad. 

The  same  conditions  applied  with  respect 
to  the  great  cattle  ranches,  to  the  Nation’s 
mineral  wealth  (90  percent  in  American 
hands),  to  its  oil  (owned  entirely  by  British 
and  American  corporations),  to  its  public 
utilities  (80  percent  American-owned). 

The  importance  of  such  facts  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  They  are  the  essence  of  eco¬ 
nomic  colonialism,  which  requires  neither  a 
colonial  office  nor  a  colonial  army  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  when  native  politicians  gladly 
serve  as  overseers  at  lower  wages. 

At  bottom,  economic  colonialism  has  its 
basis  in  the  same  circumstance  as  feudalism : 
the  monopoly  control  of  a  nation’s  wealth, 
in  the  one  instance  by  foreigners,  in  the 
other  by  an  obligarehy  of  one’s  own  wealthy 
and  powerful  countrymen. 

Cuba  suffered  from  the  two  afflictions  W 
once.  Until  the  agrarian  reform,  fewer  than 
8  percent  of  the  property  holdings  in  Cuba 
accounted  for  nearly  75  percent  of  all  culti¬ 
vated  land.  That  is  to  say,  three-quarters  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  an  agricultural 
country  the  size  of  England,  and  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  half  again  that  of  Ireland,  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  dozen  wealthy  Cuban  families 
and  giant  U.S.-owned  sugar  and  cattle  corpo¬ 
rations. 

THE  real  story  emerges 
The  social  consequences  of  such  a  maldis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  are  obvious  enough. 
Cuba’s  illiteracy  rate  was  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  hemisphere,  33.5  percent.  A  million 
Cuban  women  and  children  had  never  worn 
shoes.  Half  a  million  campesinos  had  never 
tasted  milk,  or  meat.  More  than  a  million 
had  never  had  even  the  most  rudimentary 
medical  care.  Thousands  of  guajiros  in  the 
Sierra  Maesta  were  as  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation  as  though  they  lived  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific,  without  roads,  com¬ 
munications,  or  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

Where  was  the  sound  economy,  the  pros¬ 
perous  nation,  of  which  Batista’s  American 
public-relations  agents  used  to  boast?  The 
sugar  corporations  were  prosperous.  The 
great  cattle  ranchers  were  prosperous.  But 
who  was  paying  the  bill? 
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Felipe  Pazos,  one  of  the  prominent  hankers 
of  the  anti-Batista  movement,  has  said  that 
graft  on  public  works  alone  during  7  years  of 
the  Batista  administration  came  close  to  $500 
million  on  a  total  public-works  budget  of  less 
than  $800  million.  Cost  estimates  were  cus¬ 
tomarily  doubled,  and  the  rakeoff  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  thieves.  Such  practices 
extended  into  every  aspect  of  the  nation’s 
economic  life.  A  report  written  by  Robert 
Alden  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  5, 
1958,  described  “the  agent  of  the  government, 
the  man  with  the  outstretched  palm  who  is 
the  key  figure  in  the  large-scale  corruption 
In  Cuba”: 

“The  owner  of  a  small  food  store  says:  ‘I 
pay  $2  to  the  “collector”  every  time  I  pull 
the  shutter  of  my  shop  in  the  morning.  I 
pay  $2  when  I  pull  it  down  at  night.’ 

“The  taxicab  driver  pays  the  ‘collector’ 
$1  for  the  right  to  stay  at  his  taxi  stand  for 
3  hours,  and,  depending  on  their  volume  of 
business,  a  precise  scale  of  payment  is  ex¬ 
acted  from  each  of  thousands  of  street 
vendors.” 

In  February  1958,  it  was  estimated  that 
nearly  27,000  Cubans  lived  on  the  proceeds 
of  gambling:  11,500  lived  by  or  on  prostitu¬ 
tion;  5,000  lived  by  begging  (Report  of  the 
Cuban  National  Council  of  Economy,  1958). 
The  collector  extracted  tribute  from  them 
all. 

The  money  lost  on  the  Havana  gaming 
tables  by  American  tourists  lined  Batista’s 
pockets  and  those  of  American  gangsters  in 
Las  Vegas,  Cleveland,  and  New  York.  Cor¬ 
poration  taxes  were  low,  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  investors,  and  the  Cuban  latifun- 
distas  paid  more  in  bribes  than  in  taxes. 
The  tax  on  an  annual  income  of  $1  million 
never  exceeded  10  percent,  and  even  this  was 
seldom  paid.  But  the  middle  classes  groaned 
under  taxation,  and  the  working  classes 
sweated  to  pay  for  imported  rice,  beans,  and 
canned  goods;  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
trade  with  Cuba  which  ran  to  more  than 
$10  million  a  month  in  its  own  favor. 

Of  the  total  Cuban  labor  force  of  2,204,000, 
some  361,000  persons  were  wholly  unem¬ 
ployed  throughout  1957;  150,000  were  em¬ 
ployed  only  part  of  the  time;  154,000  were 
engaged  in  unremunerated  labor — e.g.,  as 
domestic  servants,  working  for  their  meals 
and  lodgings.  Of  1,539,000  Cubans  gainfully 
employed,  954,000  earned  less  than  $75  a 
month  in  a  nation  where  the  peso  was  on  a 
par  with  the  dollar  and  had  even  less  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  Havana  than  in  New  York. 

The  nation’s  free  gold  and  dollar  reserves, 
depleted  by  assaults  on  the  Treasury  and  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States,  were  down  to  $110,000  by  the  end  of 
December  1958.  The  incoming  government 
was  faced  with  a  current  deficit  of  more  than 
$50  million  and  a  national  indebtedness  of 
close  to  $1.5  billion. 

ABUSES  ARE  ABOLISHED 

The  revolutionary  provisional  government, 
coming  to  power  in  January,  abolished  the 
worst  of  the  abuses  of  the  Batista  regime  at 
a  single  stroke. 

Thousands  of  Government  sinecures  were 
eliminated,  along  with  the  subsidies  which 
had  been  paid,  for  political  reasons,  to  most 
Cuban  newspapers  and  to  many  Cuban  jour¬ 
nalists. 

A  ministry  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  prop¬ 
erty  set  to  work  to  recover  millions  of  dollars 
in  cash  and  more  millions  in  property  ille¬ 
gally  acquired  under  past  regimes.  Scores 
of  contractors  who  had  accepted  kickbacks 
on  public-works  contracts  were  forced  to 
disgorge  their  illicit  gains,  and  the  estates, 
of  former  government  officials,  acquired  dis-' 
honestly,  were  confiscated  by  the  state. 

Home  and  apartment  rentals  were  reduced 
30  to  50  percent,  bringing  dwelling  rentals 
to  what  were  considered  more  reasonable 
levels  and  at  the  same  time  injecting  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fresh  capital  into  the 


economy  at  the  consumer  level.  The  effect 
was  much  the  same  for  Cuban  wage  earners 
as  though  they  had  received  a  sizable  in¬ 
crease  in  pay,  and  the  benefits  were  imme¬ 
diately  felt,  also,  by  thousands  of  retail 
merchants. 

Mortgage  rates  were  reduced  in  order  to 
provide  relief  for  the  smaller  landlords. 

Under  a  cabinet  decree,  owners  of  idle 
property  in  urban  areas  were  compelled  to 
build  on  their  vacant  lots,  or  to  put  them  up 
for  sale  to  builders,  in  an  effort  to  create 
employment,  to  end  real  estate  speculation 
and  to  provide  desperately  needed  urban 
space  for  industrial  development. 

Tax  laws  were  revised  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  taxes  by  about  two-thirds 
and  to  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  taxload.  Collections  were  rigorously 
enforced,  and  thousands  of  tax  dodgers  now 
found  themselves  paying  not  only  current 
but  past  taxes,  which  they  had  thought  to 
evade.  (Of  30,000  members  of  Havana’s  12 
most  exclusive  clubs,  it  was  found  that  only 
6,000  had  ever  even  filed  tax  returns.) 

Although  there  was  some  grumbling, 
principally  among  landlords  whose  rentals 
were  reduced,  the  reaction  to  the  first  re¬ 
forms  of  the  new  government  was  generally 
favorable.  The  business  classes  had  asked 
for  honest  government,  and  they  discovered 
that  they  were  getting  it  “for  almost  the 
first  time,”  said  The  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  Herbert  Matthews,  “since  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  the  island.”  * 

It  quickly  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  provisional  government  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  stopping  at  this  point. 

CHANGES  INSTITUTED 

The  big  U.S. -owned  utility  companies  were 
next  to  feel  the  effects  of  reform.  Govern¬ 
ment  intervenors  were  installed  to  oversee 
the  affairs  of  the  Compania  Cubana  de  Elec- 
tricidad,  a  $300  million  subsidiary  of  the 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Corp.,  supplying 
90  percent  of  Cuba’s  electrical  power.  After 
an  inspection  of  the  books,  the  company 
was  ordered  to  extend  its  rural  service  and 
to  reduce  its  rates  by  30  percent. 

The  books  of  the  Cuban  Telephone  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  representing  a  $115  million  in¬ 
vestment,  were  also  examined.  Rate  in¬ 
creases  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Ba¬ 
tista  government  were  abolished,  and  the 
company  was  ordered  to  improve  its  notori¬ 
ously  inadequate  and  inefficient  service. 

The  government  had  already  armed  itself 
with  authority  to  impose  controls  on  cur¬ 
rency  and  imports,  to  halt  the  flight  of  Cu¬ 
ban  capital  and  to  restore  a  lopsided  balance 
of  payments.  Within  the  first  few  months 
of  the  new  administration,  imports  were  re¬ 
duced  by  more  than  30  percent,  the  curbs 
being  applied  primarily  to  nonessential 
goods — e.g.,  bottled  alcoholic  beverages  and 
television  sets.  Since  Cuba  had  been  the 
world’s  sixth  greatest  market  for  U.S.  manu¬ 
factured  and  agricultural  products,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  have  been  re¬ 
percussions.  The  worst  fears  of  U.S.  in¬ 
vestors  were  confirmed  in  June,  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  agrarian  reform  law. 

The  distribution  of  idle  Government  land- 
holdings  to  landless  campesinos  had  already 
begun.  Guajiros  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  who 
had  lived  for  generations  on  land  nominally 
owned  by  absentee  landlords  under  ancient 
Spanish  grants  had  also  been  assured  of  title 
to  their  plots.  The  next  step — under  the 
agrarian  reform  law — was  to  invoke  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  of  1940 
which,  although  never  enforced,  had  strictly 
forbidden  the  holding  of  latifundios,  i.e„ 
more  than  a  thousand  acres  in  a  single 
property. 

Exceptions  were  permitted  in  the  new  law 
to  allow  maximum  holdings  of  3,316  acres  in 
rice  and  cattle  lands — where  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  such  holdings  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  production. 


Holdings  beyond  the  legal  maxlmums  were 
subject  to  expropriation,  the  land  so  acquired 
by  the  State  to  be  distributed  among  Cuba’s 
700,000  landless  peasants,  with  preference 
to  be  given  to  the  sharecroppers  or  squatters 
actually  living  on  the  expropriated  property. 
Each  family  was  assured  of  2  caballerias 
(66%  acres)  gratis,  and  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chasing  3  additional  caballerias. 

The  law  forbade  the  ownership  of  sugar¬ 
cane  holdings  by  mill  owners,  the  purpose 
being  to  break  up  the  large  monopolies  in  the 
interest  of  the  peasants  and  small  cane  grow¬ 
ers.  Ownership  of  Cuban  land  by  foreigners, 
whether  acquired  by  purchase  or  inheritance, 
was  forbidden,  and  likewise  the  ownership 
of  land  by  stock  companies  in  which  for¬ 
eigners  might  hold  shares. 

The  owners  were  shocked  by  the  compen¬ 
sation  offered  for  the  property  to  be  exprop¬ 
riated:  20-year  Government  bonds  bearing 
414  -percent  interest.  Although  they  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  extremely  low  taxation 
as  the  result  of  minimal  assessments,  they 
were  now  dismayed  to  learn  that  expropria¬ 
tion  payments  would  be  based  on  these  same 
evaluations. 

AGRARIAN  REFORMS  DENOUNCED  IN  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  American  press  was  prompt  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  agrarian  reform"  as  confiscatory. 
The  complaints  of  the  sugar  cartel  were 
translated  into  the  language  most  familiar 
to  the  American  newspaper-reading  public: 
the  land -reform  program  was  a  Kremlin- 
inspired  plot  to  destroy  free  enterprise.  In 
Washington,  there  was  talk  of  reducing  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  an  idea  particularly  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  sugar  Senators  of  Louisiana 
and  to  those  legislators  with  an  interest  in 
Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican  cane  sugar  or 
U.S.  beet  sugar.  (The  question  comes  up  for 
action  in  the  current  session  of  Congress.) 

Altogether,  nearly  2  million  acres  of  cane 
land  owned  by  or  controlled  by  U.S.  interests 
was  marked  for  expropriation,  final  action 
being  deferred  until  after  the  1959-60  zafra, 
or  winter  harvest,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
sugar  production.  The  first  of  the  big  Amer¬ 
ican-owned  cattle  ranches  to  be  expropriated, 
the  33,500-acre  King  Ranch  in  Camaguey, 
was  formally  seized  by  the  Agrarian  Reform 
Institute  on  November  15.  The  total  extent 
of  other  American-owned  ranches  and  other 
holdings  marked  for  expropriation  is  thought 
to  be  about  a  million  acres. 

In  Havana,  the  Government  launched 
what  was  viewed  as  another  shaft  aimed  at 
U.S.  business  interests:  a  5-percent  tax  on 
the  value  of  minerals  extracted  by  mining 
companies,  and  a  25-percent  tax  on  the  value 
of  minerals  or  ores  exported  from  Cuba.  A 
subsequent  measure  brought  the  oil  de¬ 
posits  of  the  island  under  the  control  of  the 
industrial  division  of  the  Agrarian  Reform 
Institute. 

When,  in  November,  the  Havana  Govern¬ 
ment  suddenly  and  without  explanation  re¬ 
placed  Dr.  Felipe  Pazos  as  president  of  the 
Cuban  National  Bank  with  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  leaders, 
Dr.  Ernesto  “Che”  Guevara,  it  was  felt  that 
the  worst  had  indeed  come  to  the  worst. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  trace  a  rough  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  policy  decisions  and 
actions  of  the  revolutionary  government  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  decibel  level  of  the 
anti-Castro  propaganda  campaign  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  journalistic  image  of  Fidel  Castro 
varied,  even  during  the  struggle  against  Ba¬ 
tista,  in  ratio  to  the  assessment  made  of  his 
intentions  and  capabilities  in  financial  and 
diplomatic  quarters.  One  saw,  in  succession, 
the  romantic  bourgeois  hero  (supported  by 
the  “best  elements”  of  Cuban  society),  the 
potentially  dangerous  fanatic  (“Bum  the 
cane!  After  Batista  we  will  have  a  zafra  of 
liberty!”),  the  bearded  leader  of  what  Sen¬ 
ator  Ellender  called  “a  bunch  of  bandits, 
burning  sugar  plantations.” 
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By  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  fidelista 
control,  the  international  wire  services  and 
their  clients  in  the  United  States  were  in  full 
cry  against  the  new  government,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  “liberal”  jour¬ 
nals — which  had  hitherto  viewed  Castro  with 
cautious  sympathy — from  the  most  reaction¬ 
ary.  The  burden  of  the  wave  of  criticism 
was  humanitarian  concern  for  the  “vic¬ 
tims”  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  but  the 
underlying  preoccupation  was  apparent  in 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  economic 
orientation  of  the  new  regime. 

As  early  as  January — Fidel’s  first  month 
in  power— U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
among  other  conservative  journals,  was  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  dictatorship 
taking  shape  in  Cuba,  and  it  may  be  sig¬ 
nificant  that,  during  the  same  period,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Analyst  William  Ryan,  for  one, 
perceived  the  clear  possibility  of  U.S.  inter¬ 
vention  to  save  Cuba  from  chaos. 

•  COMMUNIST  BEACHHEAD  SCARE 

In  May,  with  the  beginning  of  the  "Com¬ 
munist  beachhead”  scare,  initiated  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  echoed  by  the  Hearst  press,  there 
was  renewed  talk  of  intervention,  this  time 
to  save  Cuba  not  from  chaos  but  from  com¬ 
munism.  United  Press  International’s  vice 
president,  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  speculated  that 
Communists  probably  would  “take  over”  the 
Cuban  Government,  and  predicted  that  in 
such  a  circumstance  “the  United  States 
would  promptly  apply  force  to  prevent  the 
Reds  from  getting  a  foothold  in  the  island 
Republic,”  adding:  “The  United  States 
wouldn’t  tolerate  communism  in  our  back 
yard.” 

The  attempts  of  the  Havana  Government 
to  cope  with  the  increasingly  disruptive 
conspiracies  of  counterrevolutionary  ele¬ 
ments  both  inside  and  outside  of  Cuba 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1959  simply 
provided  more  fuel  for  the  anti-Castro  press 
campaign.  The  technique  employed  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  revolutionary  leadership  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  excerpts  from  News¬ 
week  magazine’s  edition  of  November  9: 

“The  revolutionary  tribunals  are  coming 
back,  and  so  are  the  firing  squads.  The  mob 
has  shouted  its  approval  of  Premier  Fidel 
Castro’s  plan  to  arm  the  peasants  and  the 
workers.  *  *  *  They  are,  not  a  bloodthirsty 
people,  these  Habaneras  who  keep  crying  ‘to 
the  firing  squad.’  The  trouble  is  that 
they’ve  been  so  brainwashed  that  whatever 
Castro  says  they  automatically  believe.” 

Who  is  trying  to  brainwash  whom — and 
with  what  object?  To  be  evaluated  prop¬ 
erly,  the  above  quotation  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  another,  published  about  the 
same  time,  from  Hearst  Columnist  David 
Sentner: 

“Washington.— The  United  States  must 
immediately  lead  a  movement  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States  and  the  U.N. 
for  the  replacement  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  Other¬ 
wise  within  6  to  8  months,  many  other 
Latin  American  nations  will  follow  the  Cas¬ 
tro  pattern  and  confiscate  all  American 
property. 

So  predicts  Dr.  Emilio  Nunez  Portuondo, 
former  U.N.  Security  Council  President  and 
distinguished  Cuban  diplomat.” 

Sentner  does  not  trouble  to  identify  the 
"distinguished  Cuban  diplomat”  as  Batista’s 
former  United  Nations  representative  or  as 
the  so-called  “intellectual  leader”  of  the 
anti-Castro  batistianos-in-exile  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Ciudad  Trujillo.  However,  he 
does  say  that  the  Castro  regime  has  placed 
‘a  big  deathprice”  on  Nunez  Portuondo’s 
head,  and  goes  on  to  quote  him  at  length 
concerning  an  alleged  plot,  instigated  by 
Moscow  and  Peiping,  to  “communize”  Cuba. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  the  relationship 
between  the  Newsweek  article  and  the  Hearst 
columnist’s  Interview  with  Nunez  Portuondo. 
The  one,  painting  a  lurid  picture  of  an  evil. 


tyrannical,  menacing  regime,  prepares  U.S. 
public  opinion  for  what  the  other  bluntly 
proposes:  an  overt  military  attack  on  that 
same  regime  in  the  name  of  humanity,  or 
self-defense,  or  something  equally  moral. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Fidel  Castro’s 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  foreign  intervention,  dismissed  in  the 
American  press  as  mere  ranting  or  evidence 
of  paranoia,  could  have  some  basis.  And 
hence  the  preoccupation  in  Havana  with 
counterrevolutionary  conspiracies,  both  at 
home  and  abroad :  The  possibility-  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  counter-revolution  in  Cuba  at  the 
present  time  is  so  remote  as  to  be  nonexist¬ 
ent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a 
counterrevolutionary  force,  small  but  well 
financed,  with  a  firm  base  in  Santo  Domingo, 
powerful  backing  in  the  United  States  and  a 
manpower  pool  of  former  Batista  soldiers, 
policemen  and  displaced  petty  officials  in 
Cuba  itself,  does  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
revolution. 

It  was,  after  all,  the  fidelistas  themselves 
who  demonstrated  how  much  confusion 
could  be  sown,  and  how  much  damage  done 
to  an  economy,  by  a  handful  of  fanatics. 

But  this  is  to  discuss  the  lesser  evil.  The 
real  danger  lies  in  the  use  of  to  which  the 
appearance  of  a  counterrevolution  could  be 
put — if-  the  United  States  were  inclined  to 
intervene  in  Cuba.  A  widespread,  lasting 
campaign  of  terrorism,  endangering  Amer¬ 
ican  lives  and  property,  would  most- certainly 
produce  a  ringing  appeal  for  outside  aid,  in 
which  Cuban  conservatives  would  join.  And 
although  Washington — recalling  the  world¬ 
wide  political  repercussions  of  its  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  intervention  in  Guatemala  in  1954— 
would  not  be  anxious  to  follow  the  same 
course  again,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Nunez 
Portuondo’s  plan  might  be  adopted,  i.e.. 
United  States  military  intervention  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

what  is  justified? 

How  much  of  the  sound  and  fury  of  the 
U.S.  press  campaign,  with  its  incessant  theme 
of  Communist  “infltration”  in  the  Caribbean, 
has  been  justified  by  the  actual  developments 
of  the  first  year  of  revolutionary  government 
in  Cuba? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  Cuban 
landowners,  the  import-export  bankers,  the 
sugar  cartel,  the  immediate  dollar  interests 
threatened,  no  doubt  all  of  it  is  justified. 
From  a  more  liberal,  not  to  say  more  hu¬ 
mane,  position,  very  little  indeed. 

The  picture  of  a  Cuba  dominated  by  Mos¬ 
cow  or  Peiping  is  not  supported  by  a  nose 
count  of  Communists  in  its  government  or 
in  the  armed  forces.  Their  number  is  neg¬ 
ligible,  their  influence  minimal.  Nor  do  the 
results  of  last  year’s  union  elections  vindi¬ 
cate  the  notion  of  significant  Communist 
influence  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 
In  the  500,000-member  Sugar  Workers  Fed¬ 
eration,  to  cite  an  instance.  Communist  can¬ 
didates  were  elected  in  only  8  of  243  locals. 
Not  a  single  Communist  was  elected  to  the 
executive  board  of  the  Confederation  of 
Cuban  Workers. 

The  revival  pf  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
in  October  was  the  Castro  government’s 
answer  to  a  series  of  counterrevolutionary 
threats  dating  back  to  August,  when  an  in¬ 
vasion  from  Santo  Domingo  was  aborted 
with  the  capture  of  a  planeload  of  arms  sent 
by  Dominican  Dictator  Rafael  Trujillo.  The 
civil  courts,  rubber  stamps  for  the  Batista 
regime,  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  re¬ 
organized  to  cope  with  any  large  number  of 
trials  or  to  dispense  the  speedy  justice  which 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  further  insur¬ 
rection. 

Further  conflicts  of  ideology  and  interest 
are  inevitable.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  a 
far-reaching  social  and  economic  revolution 
could  be  achieved  in  any  country  without 
such  conflicts. 


Fidel  Castro  is  by  no  means  above  criti¬ 
cism.  He  has  leaned  far  too  heavily  on  his 
own  political  gifts,  his  personal  influence, 
his  oratorical  skill,  to  solve  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  he  has  been  confronted. 
The  result  has  been  an  appearance  of  dema¬ 
gogy  which  has  alienated  many  of  his  erst¬ 
while  supporters  and  awakened  deep  con¬ 
cern  even  in  the  most  liberal  quarters. 

The  question  remains  whether  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  implement  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  given  the  Cuban  masses  their 
first  glimpse  of  hope,  and  the  island  the  first 
honest  government  in  its  history,  by  less 
arbitrary,  more  conventional  methods.  One 
concludes,  however  reluctantly:  no. 

The  history  of  half  a  century  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  and  ballot-box  representation 
provides  almost  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  simple  fact  that  political  democracy  is 
meaningless  without  a  generous  measure  of 
economic  democracy.  The  introduction  of 
the  ballot  box  in  Cuba  heralded  nothing 
more  than  an  exchange  of  absentee  land¬ 
lords,  Spanish  for  American,  and  the  rise  of 
a  class  of  scavenging  professional  politicians 
whose  hire  was  the  loot  of  a  rampant  spoils 
system  and  whose  ultimate  effect  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  disaster:  Batista. 
It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro  considers  a  public-opinion  poll  or  a  show 
of  hands  in  the  park  in  front  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Palace  a  relatively  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  national  elections.  Nor  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
Cuba  today  show  little  interest  in  the  subject. 

WHAT  ABOUT  ELECTIONS? 

The  Cuban  conservatives  who  are  presently 
calling  for  elections  are  precisely  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
at  manipulating  the  electoral  process  for 
their  own  private  ends.  It  is  most  improb¬ 
able  that  any  candidate  opposed  to  the  fidel¬ 
ista  program,  or  not  endorsed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  could  win  an  election  in 
Cuba  at  this  time.  But  there  is  no  doubt, 
either,  that  an  election  campaign  would 
serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  spokesmen 
of  powerful  reactionary  interests,  would  sow 
confusion,  and  help  to  revive  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary  effort  not  yet  fully  under  con¬ 
trol.  It  would  profoundly  dishearten  the 
Cuban  man  in  the  street  who  Tias  learned 
through  half  a  century  to  equate  the  ballot 
box  with  the  pistol,  the  dishonest  peso,  and 
the  privileged  few  who  have  been  the  ex¬ 
ponents,  practitioners,  and  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  Cuban  elections. 

THE  STAKES  ARE  HIGH 

Certainly  a  great  deal  is  at  stake  for  the 
Cuban  people.  The  organization  of  some 
500  agricultural  cooperatives,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  schools,  hospitals  and 
low-cost  housing  units,  early  evidence  of 
a  new  economic  independence  signaled  by 
increasing  production  of  rice  and  other 
staples,  all  indicate  how  great  the  stake 
really  is. 

For  the  United  States,  too,  the  stake  is 
high,  regardless  of  how  such  questions  as 
the  matter  of  compensation  for  expropri¬ 
ated  U.S.  properties  are  worked  out.  Cuba 
is  the  focal  point  of  a  manifestation  that 
seems  certain  to  spread  farther  in  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  United  States  can  hard¬ 
ly  afford  to  be  indifferent.  To  cite  a  rele¬ 
vant  passage  by  Herbert  Matthews  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

“About  one-quarter  of  all  our  exports  go 
to  Latin  America  and  one-third  of  our  im¬ 
ports  come  from  the  area.  United  States 
private  investments  in  Latin  America  now 
reach  the  amazing  total  of  about  $9.5  bil¬ 
lion.  *  •  •  At  every  point  it  has  to  be 
said:  Tf  we  did  not  have  Latin  America  on 
our  side,  our  situation  would  be  desperate. 

To  be  denied  the  products  and  markets  of 
Latin  America  would  reduce  the  United 
States  to  being  a  second-rate  nation  and 
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cause  a  devastating  reduction  in  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  *  *  *  Latin  American  raw 
materials  are  essential  to  our  existence  as  a 
world  power.  A  friendly  Latin  America  is 
necessary  to  our  military  security.’  ” 

Apparently  this,  and  not  the  mere  dollar 
investment  in  Cuba,  big  as  it  may  be,  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  question  remaining 
is — what  to  do  about  it? 

It  was  the  end  of  World  War  II  that  marked 
the  close  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  wave  of  profound  political,  so¬ 
cial,  and  economic  change  throughout  the 
world.  In  every  instance,  the  essential  drives 
are  the  same:  for  independence,  self-deter¬ 
mination,  economic  emancipation,  social 
justice. 

In  the  underdeveloped  agricultural  na¬ 
tions — and  that  defines  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
American  republics — the  essential  first  step 
toward  freedom  is  agrarian  reform.  To 
withhold  that  is  to  withhold  everything.  To 
attempt  to  defend  a  dying  feudalism  is  to 
face  not  the  risk,  but  the  certainty,  sooner 
or  later,  of  losing — everything. 

‘‘Whether  history  will  record  Cuba’s  Fidel 
Castro  as  an  earnest  patriot  or  a  fellow- 
traveling  adventurer,”  writes  our  former  Am- 
basador  to  India,  Chester  Bowles,  “is  any¬ 
body’s  guess.  But  one  fact  is  already  clear. 
His  land-reform  program  *  *  *  is  dutia- 
bly  in  line  Latin  American  sentiment.” 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  powerful 
interests  threatened  by  social  and  economic 
change  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  should  try  to 
stem  the  tide.  But  it  is  not  well  advised, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  their  influence  were 
to  prevail  in  Washington. 

THE  FALLACY  IN  CUTTING  THE  SUGAR  QUOTA 

Talk  of  punishing  Cuba  by  cutting  the 
sugar  quota  is  nonsense.  Cuba  is  not  merely 
the  world’s  major  sugar  producer,  but  vir¬ 
tually  the  only  sugar-producing  country  that 
does  not  consume  the  bulk  of  what  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Cuban  sugar  supplies  the  need  of  the 
entire  eastern  third  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a  vital  supply,  price-supported  not 
merely  because  it  is  in  large  measure  U.S.- 
owned,  but  because  it  is  indispensable,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  two  World  Wars. 
To  threaten  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Cuban  Government  is  to  invite  retaliation: 
e.g.,  Cuba  could  easily  double  its  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  and  dump  a  vast  and  ruinous  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  world  market  in  defiance  of  all 
existing  marketing  agreements. 

Fidel  Castro  remains  as  much  the  symbol 
of  revolution — and  of  hope — in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  at  large  as  he  was  for  Cuba  during  the 
long  struggle  in  the  mountains  of  Oriente. 
The  same  forces  that  produced  the  Cuban 
revolution  are  at  play  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere:  the  same  aspirations  that  kindled 
the  imagination  of  the  guajiros  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra  and  the  bank  clerks  of  Havana  in 
1957  is  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  the  cane 
cutters  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  bank 
clerks  of  Lima  in  1960.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Cuban  revolution  has  accelerated 
the  revolutionary  process  greatly,  and  per¬ 
haps  has  given  it  a  shape  that  it  never  had 
before.  It  was  no  coincidence,  but  a  warn¬ 
ing,  that  Panamanian  rioters  storming  into 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  December  should 
have  adopted  "Viva  Fidel  Castro”  as  their 
battle  cry. 

Former  Ambassador  Bowles,  urging  a  real¬ 
istic  compromise  with  the  inevitable,  advises : 

“We  can  adjust  ourselves  in  advance  to  the 
certainty  that  reason  will  not  always  pre¬ 
vail,  that  injustices  will  almost  surely  occur, 
and  that  the  short-term,  price  paid  for  long¬ 
term  stability  will  often  appear  exorbitant. 

“Above  all,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  es¬ 
sential  issue.  The  real  choice  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  is  citizenship  or 
serfdom,  hope  or  despair,  orderly  political 
growth  or  bloody  upheaval.  Our  failure  to 
understand  this  choice,  or  to  support  the 


vital  new  elements  which  are  striving  to  as¬ 
sert  leadership,  would  be  catastrophic.” 

What  Bowles  has  to  say  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering.  The  Congress,  preparing  to  set  the 
new  sugar  quota,  might  well  think  it  over, 
and  so  might  the  State  Department,  before 
proceeding  to  implement  the  firmer  policy 
toward  Cuba  that  was  announced  only  last 
week.  ' 


There’s  Gold  in  Those  Mountains  of 
Grain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Recqrd  I  included  a  sig¬ 
nificant  article '  by  Columnist  Dickson 
Preston,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  which  emanated  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Preston  points  up  one  of  the  glar¬ 
ing  deficiencies  of  our  farm  program: 
namely,  the  inordinately  high  cost  of 
storage  and  the  unconscionable  profits 
made  by  those  who  are  storing  our  sur¬ 
plus  grains. 

Senator  Symington  pointed  out  that 
if  the  cost  of  storing  and  handling  Gov¬ 
ernment  grain,  estimated  at  over  a  half¬ 
billions  dollars  for  the  current  year, 
could  be  reduced  by  just.  1  cent  a  bushel 
the  result  in  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
would  amount  to  $25  million  a  year. 

The  article  follows: 

There’s  Gold  in  Those  Mountains  of  Grain 
(By  Dickson  Preston) 

Washington,  January  13. — Senator  Stuart 
Symington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  shook  his 
head  in  astonishment.  In  30  years  as  in¬ 
dustrialist,  Government  official  and  Senator, 
he  said,  he’d  never  heard  of  anything  quite 
like  it. 

A  parade  of  witnesses  had  been  testifying, 
under  oath,  that  their  profits  ranged  from 
69  to  167  percent  a  year  simply  for  storing 
part  of  the  mountains  of  grain  acquired  by 
the  Government  under  the  farm  surplus 
program. 

What’s  more,  they  have  been  granted  spe¬ 
cial  enticements — such  as  fast  tax  writeoffs 
and  other  concessions — to  persuade  them  to 
enter  this  profitable  business. 

And  many  storage  operators,  it  turns  out, 
don’t  even  risk  their  own  capital.  They 
boiTow  money  from  Uncle  Sam  ( through  the 
Small  Business  Administration),  use  it  to 
build  storage  facilities,  and  then  lease  the 
space  back  to  the  Government. 

All  this  while  Go vernmet -owned  bins, 
built  to  store  grain  at  low  cost,  stand  empty 
throughout  the  West. 

Senator  Symington  was  presiding  at  an 
agriculture  subcommittee  hearing  called  to 
find  out  whether  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  is  wasting  the  taxpayers’  money  by 
paying  too  much  to  store  the  gigantic  grain 
surplus. 

“We  all  have  a  concept  of  what  a  fair 
profit  is,”  said  the  Senator,  who  made  $1 
million  or  so  in  the  steel  and  electrical  busi¬ 
nesses  before  getting  into  politics.  “These 
are  the  highest  by  f&r  that  I’ve  ever  seen. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  why?” 

He  pointed  out  that  if  the  cost  of  storing 
and  handling  Government  grain — estimated 


at  $587  million  for  1960 — could  be  reduced 
by  just  1  cent  a  bushel,  the  result  would 
save  taxpayers  $25  million  a  year. 

Senator  Symington  also  read .  into  the 
record  an  ad  mailed  to  elevator  operators 
last  May  by  Hugo  Blumstengel,  a  steel  stor¬ 
age  bin  salesman  of  Kansas  City. 

“Are  you  passing  up  Uncle  Sam’s  gravy 
traiq?”  the  ad  asked,  asserting  that  some 
dfelers  were  getting  back  their  original  in¬ 
vestment  in  1  year  and  making  fat  profits  ! 
after  that.  “There’s  gold  in  them  there  ; 
mountains  of  grain.” 

Evidence  put  before  the  committee  showed 
Mr.  Blumstengel’s  ad  was  no  exaggeration. 
Most  of  the  figures  were  verified  by  General 
Accounting  Office  audits. 

Ivan  Summa,  manager  of  the  Farmers  Co¬ 
operative  Grain  Co.  of  Archer,  Iowa,  said  his 
costs  in  the  period  audited  by  GAO  were 
11.2- cents  a  bushel,  his  Government  pay¬ 
ment  18.98  cents,  his  net  profit  7.78  cents. 
Allowing  for  possible  loss  due  to  spoilage  or 
shrinking,  that  figured  out  to  69  percent. 

“That’s  a  pretty  good  profit,  isn’t  it?” 
Senator  Symington  asked.  “The  automobile 
industry  figures  its  profit  at  about  5  percent, 
the  airplane  industry  at  3  percent.” 


Food — The  1959  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  Government  publications  I 
have  seen  in  recent  years  was  the  1959 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture — “Food.”  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  fine  achievement. 

Recently  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Reinker,  of  South  Euclid,  Ohio, 
who  received  a  copy  of  “Food,”  wrote  to 
say  how  delighted  she  has  been  with  the 
valuable  information  contained  in  this 
book.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  would  like  to  share  Mrs. 
Reinker’s  letter  with  my  colleagues: 

South  Euclid,  Ohio, 

January  19,  1960. 

Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bolton:  Several  months  ago, 
in  answer  to  my  request,  I  received  from 
you  a  copy  of  “1959  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
Food.”  I  can’t  tell  you  how  delighted  I  have 
been  with  the  valuable  information  it  con¬ 
tains.  Although  I  haven’t  yet  found  the 
time  to  thoroughly  read  each  section,  I  find 
myself  referring  to  it  so  often  that  it  has 
found  a  permanent  and  prominent  place 
in  my  kitchen. 

I  think  American  women  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  important  role  of 
good  nutrition  in  relation  to  their  family’s 
health  and  well-being.  This  edition  is  an 
excellent  handbook  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  haven’t  the  time  for  formal  Edu¬ 
cational  courses;  but  who,  nevertheless, 
love  our  husbands  and  children  enough  to 
want  the  assurance  that  we  are  doing  the 
best  job  possible  of  meeting  their  nutri¬ 
tional  needs. 

In  particular,  I  find  the  comprehensive 
list  of  foods  and  their  nutritional  values  a 
marvelous  aid  in  preparing  my  menus.  It 
is  the  first  chart  I  have  been  able  to  find 
that  includes  foods  less  commonly  served 

.  -  I 
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as  well  as  the  more  popular,  and  also  evalu¬ 
ates  the  available  nutrients  in  foods  not 
only  in  terms  of  popular-sized  portions,  but 
also  according  to  the  manner  of  prepara¬ 
tion  (an  important  consideration) . 

My  very  slncerest  thanks,  Mrs.  Bolton,  for 
your  discerning  taste  in  recommending  this 
fine  edition,  and  for  forwarding  me  a  copy. 
I  should  also  like  to  thank  you  for  the  book 
on  child  care  which  arrived  shortly  after 
our  second  child  was  born.  After  1  year, 
it  looks  considerably  worn.  It  has  been  very 
much  appreciated  by  both  my  husband  and 
myself. 

May  I  also  extend  my  family’s  best  wishes 
for  a  happy,  healthy  and  prosperous  New 
Tear  to  you  and  your  family. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Jane  Reinker,  w 

Mrs.  Gerald  Reinker. 


H.R.  755-3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  f 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

0)P  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  was  the  pleasure  of  several  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Congress,  including  myself, 
to  attend  the  50th  anniversary  break¬ 
fast  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
there  take  part  in  ceremonies  marking 
the  golden  jubilee  of  this  youth  move¬ 
ment  which  has  meant  so  much  to  our 
Nation. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  50  young  men,  among  them  Robert 
Floyd  Hoel,  of  Hutchinson,  Minn. — 
Scouts  all — who  represented  the  50 
States  of  the  Union.  Certainly  they  epit¬ 
omized  the  finest  type  of  embryonic 
citizens.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  Nation  can  count  of  them  as  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Though  there  were  only  50  of  these 
Scouts  present,  they  represented  an 
alumni  of  over  31  million  men  and  boys 
who  have  been  associated  with  the  move¬ 
ment  since  its  formation  here  in  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital  50  years  ago.  They  also 
represent,  in  a  most  admirable  way,  the 
5,043,000  boys  and  men  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  active  in  the  programs  of 
scouting. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  these  large 
figures  mean  much  more  than  cold  sta¬ 
tistics.  They  represent  a  concrete  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
American  way  of  doing  things..  Much 
credit  must/  go  to  the  1,300,000  men  and 
women  who  give  dedicated  service  as  vol¬ 
unteer  leaders  of  this  movement,  and  to 
the  3,500  men  who  have  dedicated  then- 
lives  to  career  service  as  Scout  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  a  very 
dynamic  program.  Its  Cub  Scout  pro¬ 
gram,  its  Boy  Scout  program,  and  its 
Explorer  program  give  to  boys  the  things 
they  want — fun,  adventure,  and  ro¬ 
mance.  But  it  gives  to  the  Nation  of  the 
future  new  generations  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  finest  precepts  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  This  movement  has  a  program 
with  a  purpose. 


When  the  movement  got  underway  it 
was  dedicated  to  training  boys  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  building  citizenship,  developing 
self-reliance,  and  forming  good  charac¬ 
ter.  It  has  done  this,  and  done  it  effec¬ 
tively. 

Through  its  virile  and  appealing  pro¬ 
gram  built  around  the  lore  of  scouting, 
with  its  rich  outdoor  .activities,  it  ex¬ 
poses  boys  to  the  highest  type  of  men  as 
scoutmasters  and  leaders.  And  as  it  goes 
about  this  program  involvement,  it  ex¬ 
poses  these  boys,  and  their  leaders,  to 
one  of  the  finest  codes  of  ethics  ever 
developed — the  Scout  oath.  I  would  have 
that  oath  repeated  here  for  inclusion  in 
this  Record,  not  only  for  what  it  means 
to  growing  boys,  but  for  what  it  means 
as  a  guide  for  adults  in  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  day-to-day  duties  in  business  and 
Government: 

On  my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best:  to.  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country;  to  obey  the 
Scout  law;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
and  to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mental¬ 
ly  awake,  and  morally  straight. 

The  Honorable  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
along  with  Congressman  Carl  Vinson 
and  Senator  Carl  Hayden  were  in  the 
64th  Congress  which  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  1916. 
Mr.  Rayburn  wrote  of  the  event  in  the 
February  issue  of  Scouting  magazine.  As 
a  tribute  to  Scouting  I  would  ask  that 
the  article  be  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

HR.  755-3 

(By  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives ) 

The  summer  of  1916  was  a  hectic  time  for 
the  U.S.  Government. 

South  of  our  border  an  outlaw  named 
Pancho  Villa  caused  armed  clashes  to  occur. 
Submarine  warfare  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
threatened  our  neutrality,  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  demanded  that  Ger¬ 
many  abandon  this  practice. 

The  64th  Congress  was  hurriedly  enacting 
emergency  defense  legislation.  On  June  3, 
the  National  Defense  Act  increased  the  size 
of  the  Regular  Army  to  186,000  men,  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  federalized  National  Guard  of 
424,800,  established  civilian  training  camps, 
and  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  and  authorized  the 
purchase  of  maintenance  of  airships. 

Domestic  legislation  under  consideration 
included  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  a  bill  providing  a  standard  8-hour 
day  for  most  railroad  workers;  a  $5  million 
Federal  good  roads  bill;  the  Farm  Loan  Act, 
creating  a  land  bank  system  for  loans  to 
farmers;  a  Child  Labor  Act;  a  new  Revenue 
Act  that  would  double  the  normal  rate  of 
income  tax. 

Congress  would  soon  pass  the  Jones  Act 
that  guaranteed  Philippine  independence 
when  the  islands  demonstrated  ability 
to  govern  themselves. 

This  busy  64th  Congress  also  found  time 
to  pass  a  bill  known  as  H.R.  755-3. 

SIGNED  WITH  CEREMONY 

On  June  15,  1916,  President  Wilson,  who 
was  nominated  the  next  day  for  a  second 
term,  approved  H.R.  755-3.  This  bill  granted 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  thereby  giving  a  legal  foundation  for 
Scouting  as  a  permanent  program  for  boys. 
Here  was  protection  that  could  be  secured  by 
no  other  means. 

In  1916  it  was  rare  for  the  President  to 
make  a  ceremony  of  signing  bills.  However, 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  a  great  interest  in 


the  Scouting  movement  and  was  its  honor¬ 
ary  president.  He  made  an  exception  for 
H.R.  755-3  and  signed  the  bill,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  Eagle  Scouts  and  officers  and 
members  of  the  National  Council,'  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

The  President  presented  the  pen  he  had 
used  to  Colin  Livingstone,  national  council 
president.  Besides  Mr.  Livingstone,  Paul 
Sleman,  Washington  attorney  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  scores  of  other 
prominent  citizens  had  sought  this  legisla¬ 
tion  for  years. 

TWO  YEARS  OP  SPADEWORK 

The  bill  for  Federal  incorporation  had 
been  introduced  in  the  House  in  1914  by 
Representative  Charles  C.  -Carlin  of  Virginia 
and  in  1915  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
K.  Shields  of  Tennessee. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  had  made 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  as  well  as  other  organizations 
of  a  similar  character.  The  committee  had 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  House  on 
February  7,  1916,  where  it  had  been  passed 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  Senate  had 
approved  it  in  the  same  manner  and  it  then 
went  to  the  President  for  signature. 

PRESTIGE  PLUS  PROTECTION 

Those  familiar  with  legislation  by  our 
Congress  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
Federal  incorporation.  That  this  bill  passed 
in  both  House  and  Senate  without  a'  dis¬ 
senting  vote  during  a  period  when  demands 
on  our  lawmakers  were  greater  than  ever 
before  is  significant  of  the  high  regard  our 
National  Government  had  for  the  Boy  Scout 
movement. 

The  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  shows  that  Congress  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  Scouting’s  value  and  recognized  that 
its  development  and,  promise  of  usefulness  to 
the  future  of  the  country  warranted  Federal 
protection. 

H.R.  755-3  gives  protection  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  from  the  claims  of  organi¬ 
zations  having  in  their  programs  none  of  the 
features  that  distinguishes  Scouting  from  all 
other  programs  for  boys.  It  also  prevents 
the  use  of  the  words  “Boy  Scouts,"  without 
authorization,  by  persons  or  concerns  who 
may  endeavor  to  commercialize  on  the 
Scout-created  interest  of  boys. 

The  law  also  protects  the  uniforms  and 
emblems  of  the  movement.  Some  imitations 
of  Scout  insignia  had  appeared,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law  prevented  further  imitations  from 
destroying  the  meaning  of  the  Scout  uni¬ 
form  and  emblems. 

RESPONSIBILITY  REQUIRED 

The  act  charged  the  incorporators  with  the 
responsibility  of  drafting  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  effective.  It  also  required  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  submit  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress.  On  February  26,  1917,  a 
National  Constitution  and  bylaws  was 
adopted,  covering  the  fundamentals  of 
Scouting  and  definitely  stating  its  principles, 
policies,  and  methods,  and  providing  for  its 
administration  in  a  democratic  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner. 

Thus,  the  64th  Congress  helped,  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in 
our  country — foundations  so  firm  as  to 
guarantee  its  permanency  as  a  potential  fac¬ 
tor  for  the  development  of  America’s 
citizens. 

I  was  a  Member  of  that  64th  Congress, 
serving  my  2d  term  as  representative  of  the 
4th  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  an  office 
I  still  hold.  The  64th  Congress  included  two 
other  Members  of  the  current  86th  Con¬ 
gress — Carl  Hayden,  in  1916  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Arizona  and  now  Senator  from  that 
State,  serving  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations;  and 
Carl  Vinson,  in  1916  serving  as  a  Repre- 
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sentative  from  Georgia,  holds  that  office  and 
is  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on. 
Armed  Services  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

My  fellow  Congressmen  and  I  are  indeed 
proud  of  the  part  we  had  in  laying  Scout- 
ing's  foundation.  The  results  of  the  bill 
known  as  H.R.  755-3  will  certainly  continue 
to  bless  our  Nation  with  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  for  generations  to  come. 

In  section  3  of  that  bill  these  words  ap¬ 
pear: 

‘'That  the  purpose  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  to  promote,  through  organization 
and  cooperation  with'  other  agencies,  the 
ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  themselves 
and  others,  to  train  them  in  Scoutcraft,  and 
to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self- 
reliance,  and  kindred  virtues,  using  the 
methods  which  are  now  in  common  use  by 
Boy  Scouts.” 

As  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  celebrate 
its  50th  birthday,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  charter  was 
granted  continues  as  your  vital  service  to  our 
beloved  America. 

A  father  takes  particular  pride  in  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments  of  his  son,  and  it  is 
with  that  feeling  that  we  recognize  the  im¬ 
portant  things  that  Scouting  has  done,  not 
only  since  the  Federal  charter  was  granted 
but  in  its  whole  life  span  of  50  years. 

The  Scout  movement  now  has  an  active 
membership  of  over  5  million  boys  and  men 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  an  alumni  con¬ 
sisting  of  over  31  million.  With  130,000 
Scouting  units  sponsored  by  83,000  local 
churches,  schools,  civic  bodies,  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  citizens  groups,  this  movement 
fully  justifies  the  support  of  this  Congress 
and  the  citizenry  of  an  appreciative  Nation. 
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Government  or  for  affected  taxpayers  to 
determine  what  type  of  activities  in  this 
area  may  be  covered.  Because  of  these 
ambiguities,  there  is  widespread  concern 
that  such  administrative  interpretation 
may  have  the  effect  of  inhibiting  freedom 
of  expression  of  views  on  matters  of 
government. 

With  the  ever  expanding  impact  of 
government  activities,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  in  the  daily  lives  of  our 
citizens,  any  action  that  may  curtail  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  views  on  such 
matters  should  be  examined  very  care¬ 
fully.  Our  Constitution  expressly  guar¬ 
antees  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  and  the  right  to  petition  the 
Congress.  The  tax  laws  should  not  be 
invoked  as  an  indirect  means  of  curtail¬ 
ing  any  of  these  basic  freedoms  of 
expression. 

The  Congress  should  immediately  un¬ 
dertake  a  review  of  the  problems  raised 
by  this  regulation  for  it  appears  that 
the  only  appropriate  clarification  can 
come  through  congressional  action.  Any 
action  of  the  Government  that  affects  a 
person’s  business  or  right  to  do  business 
should  be  a  permissible  tax  expense. 
Congress  should  express  this  philosophy 
in  clarifying  legislation  that  makes  it 
absolutely  clear  that  it  is  the  “sharply 
defined  national  policy”  to ‘encourage 
and  not  to  repress  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion. 
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PARTIALLY  SERVED 

But  this  is  only  jiart  of  the  story.  Many 
other  municipalities  are  only  partially  served 
by  central  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

The  Round  Lake  Sanitary  District  is  a 
case  study  in  the  vexing  problem  of  domestic 
waste  disposal  that  is  clouding  life  in  sub¬ 
urbia  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  district — comprised  of  Round  Lake, 
Round  Lake  Beach,  Round  Lake  Park’ 
Hainesville,  and  Indian  Hill— has  had  a 
rocky  financial  history  dating  almost  to  its 
inception  in  1946. 

In  recent  months,  two  bond  issues  to  pay 
for  vast  improvement  of  the  district’s  treat¬ 
ment  plant  were  turned  down  at  the  polls 
by  lopsided  majorities. 

These  election  setbacks  forced  the  district 
to  reject  a  Round  Lake  Beach  application 
to  connect  its  new  sewer  lines  to  the  already 
overloaded  disposal  plant. 

DISTRICT  SUED 

Round  Lake  Beach  immediately  sued  the 
district,  charging  that  “everything  inside 
our  village  is  becoming  saturated  with  hu¬ 
man  waste.” 

The  circuit  court  ruled  in  favor  of  Round 
Lake  Beach.  Since  it  was  a  court  ruling, 
the  district  is  able  to  legally  issue — without 
a  referendum — bonds  sufficient  to  abate  the 
nuisance. 

While  this  may  solve  Round  Lake  Beach’s 
problem — at  least  temporarily — the  overall 
pollution  problem  in  that  area  of  the  county 
is  far  from  solved. 

The  reason  is  that  the  district’s  plant  is 
operating  at  only  68  percent  efficiency.  Un¬ 
der  normal  circumstances  this  wouldn’t  be 
too  bad.  However,  the  plant’s  treated  sew¬ 
age  ends  up  in  the  Chain  O’  Lakes. 

A  conventional  plant  is  not  good  enough 
when  the  effluent  goes  into  recreational 
waters,”  explains  John  Morris,  the  Lake 
County  Health  Department  chief  sanitary 
engineer. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  8,  1960 


Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  bill  I  introduced  today  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  that  lawful  ex¬ 
penditures  for  legislative  purposes  shall 
be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
income. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recer 
published  a  regulation  which  attempt; 
define  the  type  of  “ordinary  and  nec 
sary”  business  expense  that  may  be 
ductible  for  Federal  tax  purposes  wl 
such  expenses  involve  so-called  legis 
tiv£  activities.  This  regulation,  wh 
was  published  on  December  29,  19 
holds  that  business  expenses  are  no 
justified  tax  expense  if  for  “lobby: 
purposes,  or  the  promotion  or  defeat 
legislation,  for  political  campaign  pi 
poses  (including  the  support  of  or  c 
position  to  any  candidate  for  public  i 
fice),  or  for  carrying  on  propagan 
(including  advertising)  relating  to  a 
or  the  foregoing  purposes.” 


,  These  broad,  ambiguous  terms  are  not 
defined  in  the  regulation  and  therefore 
there  are  no  guidelines  either,  for  the 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur¬ 
suant  to  permission  granted  I  am  in¬ 
serting  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  of 
October  21,  1959: 

Sewer  Problem  Acute  in  Five  Area 
Villages 
(By  Sig  Gissler) 

Editor’s  Note.— Water  pollution  has 
reached  alarming  proportions  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  examining  the  interlocked  pollution- 
water  supply  problem  of  the  national  re¬ 
gional  and  local  level.) 

Methods  of  handling  sewage  in  Lake 
County  range  from  the  good  to  the  ghastly. 

Some  municipalities  are  served  by  modern 
sewage  collection  networks  and  treatment 
plants.  Some  aren’t. 

Of  special  concern  are  the  roughly  140,000 
residents  (about  half  the  county’s  popula¬ 
tion)  who  rely  on  individual  septic  tanks— 
hundreds  of  which  are  faulty,  odor-produc¬ 
ing  and  a  menace  to  health. 

In  some  areas  of  the  county,  filth-infested 
outhouses  are  in  use. 

A  preliminary  study  by  the  Lake  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission  shows  that 
of  the  county’s  36  municipalities  five  have 
neither  a  central  sewer  or  water  system. 

They  are  Indian  Creek,  Island  Lake,  Kil- 
deer,  Long  Grove,  and  Barrington  Hills! 


Contamination  of  the  Chain  O’  Lakes,  if  it 
gets  out  of  hand,  could  have  a  tremendously 
adverse  economic  impact  as  well  as  pose  a 
health  danger. 

The  Chain  O’  Lakes  is  a  resort  area.  Its 
annual  business  runs  into  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  But  it  must  have  clean  water  to  pros¬ 
per.  / 

Consequently,  unbridled  pollution  would 
severely  dislocate  the  resort  economy. 

Not  all  is  black  in  the  area,  however.  The 
village  of  Fox  Lake,  for  instance,  is  ready 
to  start  work  on  a  modern  treatment  plant. 

In  addition,  the  county  now  has  an  ordi¬ 
nance  requiring  that  all  toilets  must  be 
sealed  on  cruisers  and  other  small  craft 
using  Lake  County  lakes.  Enforcement  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  it’s  getting  better. 

To  what  extent  is  the  county’s  health  in 
Jeopardy? 

The  new  Lake  County  Health  Department 
has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  do 
a  definitive  study,  but  certain  facts  seem  to 
be  fairly  well  established. 

Preliminary  testing  of  streams  and  lakes 
reveals  that  the  county’s  water  (which  con¬ 
stitutes  about  5  percent  of  the  county’s 
area)  does  not  generally  show  an  alarming 
level  of  pollution. 

TAKES  TIME 

“But  we  don’t  want  to  jump  to  con¬ 
clusions,”  cautions  Dr.  Arthur  Baker,  de¬ 
partment  director.  “It  takes  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  trend  one  way  or  the  other." 

Dr.  Baker  said  two  or  three  bodies  of 
water  did  show  a  higher  level  of  contamina¬ 
tion  “than  there  should  have  been.” 

The  Des  Plaines  River,  for  example,  shows 
indications  of  dangerous  contamination  in 
some  spots. 

The  county’s  yardstick  of  pollution  is  the 
traditional  “coliform  count.”  A  high  count 
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indicates  the  presence  of  organisms  which 
could  cause  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever. 

The  trouble  is  that  coliform  count  is  a 
crude  indicator,  only  one  of  many  factors 
that  must  be  considered  in  determining 
harmful  levels  of  pollution. 

It  is  analogous  to  our  time  honored  eco¬ 
nomic  barometers,  such  as  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry.  If  auto  sales  drop,  we  worry.  But 
it  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  a  depression 
is  upon  us. 

Likewise,  a  high  coliform  count  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  typhoid  epidemic  is  im¬ 
minent. 

Have  any  illnesses  been  traced  directly  to 
pollution? 

TWO  TYPHOID  CASES 

There  were  two  cases  of  typhoid  this  year. 
But  neither  could  be  linked  to  pollution. 
Dr.  Baker  said. 

However,  there  have  been  some  virus  ail¬ 
ments  and  one  limited  outbreak  of  dysentery 
which  the  department  feels  could  have  been 
avoided  if  better  sewage  conditions  existed. 

Hence,  Dr.  Baker  prefers  to  view  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  pollution  problem  as  a  very  real  potential 
threat.  Whether  the  hazard  intensifies  will 
depend  greatly  on  how  the  county  reacts  to 
disposal  problems  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  biggest  future  dangers  is  the 
faulty  septic  tank.  As  of  now,  the  health 
department  is  only  partly  satisfied  with  the 
way  this  hazard  is  being  attacked. 


Let’s  Be  Generous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  very  interesting  editorial  on 
H.R.  2412,  to  grant  service  connection 
to  all  veterans  of  1898-1902,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  National  Tribune-Stars 
and  Stripes  on  February  4,  1960: 

Let’s  Be  Generous 

On  January  25  three  representatives  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  appeared  in 
behalf  of  H.R.  2412,  a  bill  which  would  grant 
service  connection  to  all  veterans  of  1898- 
1902  in  order  to  give  them  the  same  priority 
for  hospitalization  as  is  given  to  the  service- 
connected  veterans  of  later  wars. 

H.R.  2412  was  introduced  last  year  by 
Representative  Barratt  O’Hara  of  Illinois, 
one  of  the  three  Representatives  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  referred  to  and  the 
last  remaining  veteran  of  those  campaigns 
now  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

They  offered  their  reasons  as  to  why  this 
legislation  should  be  enacted.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  served,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reasons 
were  adequate. 

The  other  two  representatives  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  were  Judge 
John  White,  a  past  commander  in  chief  of 
the  USWV  from  Texas,  and  John  U.  Shroyer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  also  a  past  head  of  the 
USWV.  Shroyer  is  chairman  of  the  USWV 
National  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Its 
Administration,  and  Judge  White  is  vice 
chairman.  As  they  were  testifying,  their 
present  commander  in  chief,  W.  Ross  Duke, 
was  dying  at  his  home  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

Judge  White  spoke  first  and  he  declared 
that,  while  there  were  still  many  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Boxer 


Rebellion,  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
who  felt  that  their  financial  condition  made 
it  possible  to  seek  private  treatment  or  hos¬ 
pitalization,  there  were  thousands  of  others 
who  were  unable  to  meet  the  financial  need 
of  medical  or  hospital  care  and  that  these 
men  were  left  to  wait  assignment  to  a.  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  hospital  until  beds 
were  available  under  the  present  law  and 
that  while  awaiting  such  hospital  care  they 
died.  Judge  White  suggested  that  the  de¬ 
lay  of  1  hour  might  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

Chairman  Shroyer  dealt  with  the  practical 
side  on  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
2412  and  stated  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs  which  was  holding  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  that  the  suggestion 
that  the  passage  of  the  measure  might  set 
up  a  precedent  for  the  veterans  of  future 
wars  was  merely  theoretical  and  that  it 
might  be  well  to  meet  each  situation  as  it 
arose.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  when 
a  bonus  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  was  first 
proposed  there  was  an  outcry  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  cost  and  the  declaration  by  those  more 
interested  in  tax  payments  than  gratitude 
that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  bank¬ 
rupt  the  country. 

Chairman  Shroyer  continued  to  say  that 
the  passage  of  the  World  War  I  bonus  did 
not  bankrupt  the  country  but  that,  rather, 
the  country  had  gone  on  to  higher  peaks  of 
prosperity. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  representatives 
of  the  Veterans’  Administration  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  House  Committee  stated 
bluntly  that  the  VA — that  means  the  present 
national  administration — opposed  the  bill. 

Also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  brought 
up  the  question  of  a  possible  precedent  being 
established.  They  offered  figures  showing 
the  possible  hospital  need  by  1970  as  far  as 
World  War  I  veterans  was  concerned.  Their 
presentation  was  purely  statistical — nothing 
humanitarian — merely  cold  figures  dealing 
only  with  costs. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  need  for  care  under 
H.R.  2412  and  the  cost  of  such  care,  Chair¬ 
man  Shroyer  of  the  USWV  presented  figures 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  on  the  very  morning  of  his 
appearance  before  the  House  committee, 
showing  that  there  were  some  39,000  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  now  on  the 
pension  rolls. 

In  its  presentation  of  statistics  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Administration  representative  disagreed 
with  this  figure — the  VA’s  most  recent  fig¬ 
ure —  and  stated  that  there  were  many  more 
Spanish  War  veterans  now  alive.  This  we 
do  not  dispute  but  undoubtedly  the  VA  is 
taking  into  consideration  in  this  estimate 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
who  remained  in  service  and  were  eventually 
retired.  This  group  would  not  need  con¬ 
sideration  under  H.R.  2412  as  their  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  grant  them  hospitalization  in 
Army  and  Naval  Hospitals,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

As  we  have  written  earlier  in  this  editorial 
Judge  White  explained  how  a  delay  of  an 
hour  in  a  veteran’s  hospitalization  might 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
He  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
just  how  a  difference  of  an  hour  might  be 
important.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  appropriate  treatment  might  save 
a  man’s  life.  Further  delay  might  mean 
death. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this  question 
of  Just  1  hour  before  hospital  care  can  be 
rendered.  In  its  discussion  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  VA  takes  care  of  the  Spanish 
War  veterans  the  VA  representative  discussed 
a  3-month  survey  of  applications  for  hospital 
care  made  by  such  veterans.  The  figures 
showed  that  in  this  period  approximately 
only  3  percent  of  the  applicants  were  made 
to  wait  an  appreciable  time  before  they  were 
hospitalized. 


Well,  from  our  experience,  the  VA  must 
have  chosen  the  best  3  months  in  the  lives 
of  the  remaining  Spanish  War  veterans. 
Our  experience  over  many  years  is  much  to 
the  contrary.  Almost  every  week  we  receive 
letters  saying  that  a  Spanish-American  War 
veteran  had  applied  for  needed  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  but  was  told  he  must  await  his  turn 
until  a  bed  was  found  available.  During 
this  waiting  time  extending  for  weeks  and 
sometimes  months,  the  veteran  died.  These 
are  not  figures  but  straightforward  declara¬ 
tions  from  those  who  lost  their  loved  ones 
while  waiting  for  that  available  bed. 

The  Economy  Act  of  March  20,  1933,  cut 
off  pensions  from  practically  all  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  August 
1935  these  benefits  were  restored  with  a 
special  message  from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  approving  the  bill  and  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  this  group  served  they  were  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  and  therefore  entitled  to  generous 
consideration. 

Congress  later,  recognizing  the  situation 
under  which  these  men  served,  granted  them 
service  connection  for  all  disabilities  for 
outpatient  treatment.  If  this  action  was 
wise,  and  we  feel  certain  it  was,  then  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended 
to  hospitalization,  thus  affording  immedi¬ 
ate  care  to  our  remaining  survivors  of  a  long, 
bloody  but  fruitful  war  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 

Approximately  a  year  ago,  we  discussed 
the  reasons  why  H.R.  2412  should  be  enacted 
into  law.  We  described  the  hardships  which 
these  men  suffered — their  lack  of  proper  food 
or  medical  care  and  the  failure  to  maintain 
records  of  the  diseases  or  injuries  they  in¬ 
curred  during  the  bitter  tropical  campaigns. 

Now  we  recall  the  last  century  but  thinly 
and  we  are  certain  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
are  equally  unfamiliar  with  the  hardships 
these  men  suffered,  but  we  do  recall  the  em¬ 
balmed  beef  scandals  and  the  scarecrows  of 
men  who  returned  from  the  Cuban  cam¬ 
paign. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  despite  ad¬ 
ministration  opposition  to  H.R.  2412  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  understanding  Congress  will 
see  to  it  that  these  survivors  of  the  war 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  put  us  on  the  map 
in  world  affairs,  will  be  granted  this  last 
piece  of  relief  as  is  seemly  from  a  grateful 
people. 


The  Connally  Amendment — World  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  present  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Louisiana  So¬ 
ciety,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
February  1960,  in  opposition  to  Senate 
Resolution  94,  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Connally  amendment.  I  feel  the 
members  of  this  organization  represent 
those  vitally  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  country  and  I  urge  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution.  It  is  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Louisiana  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  February, 
1960,  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  referred  to  as  the  World  Court,  was 
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created  by  charter  of  the  United  Nations  as 
amended;  and 

“Whereas  the  charter  and  statute  have 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  as  a  treaty,  which,  instrument  is  now 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 

“Whereas  after  the  Senate  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  there  was  much  agi¬ 
tation  from  internationalists  to  get  out  Na¬ 
tion  under  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court;  and 

“Whereas  Senator  Wayne  Morse  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1945, 
a  similar  resolution  being  introduced  in  the 
Congress  by  then  Congressman  Christian 
'Herter  (now  Secretary  of  State),  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1945;  and 

“Whereas  the  Morse  resolution  was  adopted 
on  August  2,  1945,  with  an  amendment 
thereto  by  Senator  Connally,  providing  that 
the  United  States  would  retain  authority  to 
determine  which  matters  concerning  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  within  its  sole 
and  national  jurisdiction;  and 

“Whereas  Senator  Humphrey  has  intro¬ 
duced,  in  the  Senate,  Senate '  Resolution  94 
to  repeal  the  Connally  amendment;  and 

“Whereas  the  World  Court  is  composed  of 
14  judges,  only  one  being  from  the  United 
States  and  two  from  Communist  countries, 
one  from  Russia,  and  one  from  Poland,  who 
constitute  the  members  of  that  Court,  along 
with  the  other  11:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Louisiana  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  opposing  the  adoption  of  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  94,  in  that  it  would  scrap  our  State 
and  National  sovereignty  and  place  the 
United  States  of  America  under  a  world  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  Americans  would  virtually  have  no 
control,  and  will  automatically  relegate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  second  place,  giving  to  the  World  Court 
exclusive  authority  to  determine  any  matter 
effecting  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  be  it  further 

“ Resolved ,  That  all  loyal  Americans  be  re¬ 
quested  to  express  their  views  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Senators  and  Representatives;  and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Senators  Ei.lender  and  Long  of  Louisiana;  all 
Louisiana  Congressmen;  the  National  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
stations  of  this  city. 

“S.  O.  Landry." 


Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  Gives  Leader¬ 
ship  to  the  Nation 


extension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
sert  into  the  Record  two  articles  per- 
taining  to  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 
One  of  these  is  a  brief  article  by  the  noted 
columnist  Drew  Pearson,  which  appeared 
m  the  New  York  Mirror  on  February  5 
I960;  the  other,  an  article  by  Alan  L.’ 
Otten,  pubhshed  on  the  same  date  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  Previous  occasion  I  had  stated 
that  Senator  Johnson  should  not  be 


stigmatized  as  carrying  the  banner  of  any 
particular  State.  When  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  for  and  on  behalf  of  our  great 
Nation.”  As  majority  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  he  attends  to  his  arduous  duties  in 
that^  greatest  of  all  deliberative  bodies, 
often  extending  over  many  long  hours 
every  day. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  has  no  time 
for  long  and  extensive  trips*which  would 
take  him  away  from  his  duties  in  the 
Senate  and  jeopardize  the  flow  of  im¬ 
portant  legislation.  He  stays  close  to  the 
grindstone  to  guide  such  legislation, 
particularly  at  this  critical  juncture  in 
our  Nation’s  history.  Only  occasionally 
is  he  able  to  get  away  for  a  few  days  to 
address  an  important  gathering,  and 
that  is  usually  done  over  the  weekend. 
His  duties  in  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  all 
the  people  come  first,  regardless  of  what 
his  personal  aspirations  may  be.  This  is 
a  mark  of  true  and  responsible  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  two  articles  cited  above  read  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Mirror,  Feb.  5,  1960] 
Senate  Duties  Come  First  With  Lyndon 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington,  February  4.— At  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.,  today,  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of 
Texas,  is  expected  to  make  a  qualified  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  availability  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination. 

Though  most  people  consider  Johnson  a 
candidate,  inside  fact  is  that  even  to  his 
close  friend.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  Lyn¬ 
don  has  not  confided  his  definite  intentions. 
Nor  has  he  to  his  good  friend,  former  Senator 
Earle  Clements,  of  Kentucky,  who  already 
has  pledged  about  400  delegates  for  the  tall 
Texan. 

Lyndon’s  predicament  is  that  if  he  be¬ 
comes  a  candidate  he  can’t  very  well  remain 
in  Washington  to  handle  his  duties  as  Sen¬ 
ate  majority  leader.  And,  whether  you  agree 
with  Johnson  or  not,  this  is  something  he 
takes  very  seriously.  He  takes  pride  in  the 
job  and  works  at  it  about  18  hours  a  day. 

If  he  becomes  an  announced  candidate 
he  11  have  to  leave  the  exacting  grind  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  series  of  speeches  all  over 
the  country.  Most  people  don’t  realize  it, 
but  Senator  Jack  Kennedy,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  almost  never  in  the  Senate  any 
more,  and  won’t  be  until  after  the  presiden¬ 
tial  primaries.  Johnson  doesn’t  want  to  be 
in  a  similar  position.  That’s  why  only  a 
qualified  hat  will  be  tossed  in  the  ring. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1960] 
Johnson  Presses  Drive  for  National  Back¬ 
ing  in  Presidential  Race — He  Opens 
Speaking  Tour  of  West,  North  Today, 
Pushes  Tougher  Civil  Rights  Law _ La¬ 

bor,  ADA  Hurdles  High 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — During  the  next  10  days 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  launching  his  first 
big  drive  to  dash  out  of  Dixie,  on  a  trail  he 
hopes  will  lead  to  the  White  House. 

Today  in  Albuquerque  the  Senate  ma¬ 
jority  leader  will  make  a  big  I-know-the- 
problems-of-the-West  oration,  an  open  bid 
for  support  of  politicos  gathered  at  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Democratic  conference.  He’ll  fol¬ 
low  this  quickly  with  speeches  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  and  other  cities. 

A  week  from  Monday  the  Texas  will  sum¬ 
mon  up  for  Senate  debate — and  probable 
eventual  passage — a  new  civil  rights  bill,  in 
a  major  attempt  to  get  northern  liberal 
backing. 

Thus  will  Mr.  Johnson  attempt  to  break 
out  of  the  southern  type  casting  that  is  the 
major  barrier  between  him  and  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  nomination.  Most  observers  don’t 
think  he’ll  be  able  to  hurdle  it;  but  they 
agree  that  if  any  southerner  can  do  it  any 
time  in  the  next  decade,  Mr.  Johnson  is 
the  one.  " 

“Do  I  think  he’ll  be  nominated?"  one  New 
Dealing  House  Democratic  leader  asks  rhe¬ 
torically,  “No.  Do  I  think  he  might  be?  I 
sure  do.’’ 

OUT  TO  BE  THE  KING 

Top  Democrats  and  Republicans  today  are 
taking  Lyndon  far  more  seriously  than  even 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Originally,  his  movements 
in  the  direction  of  the  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion  this  July  were  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  amass  enough  votes  to  have  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  choice  of  the  nominee  and  the 
party  platform.  Today  politicians  unques- 
tionlngly  take  for  granted  he  is  aiming  for 
top  spot  himself.  “He’s  out  to  be  the  king, 
not  the  kingmaker,”  says  one  party  official. 

Barring  some  unexpected  development,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  go  to  the  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion  with  either  the  largest  or  second  largest 
bloc  of  first  ballot  votes.  He'll  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  400  first-ballot  votes  out  of  the  1,521 
total,  and  may  go  considerably  higher. 
“We’ll  be  over  500  on  the  second  ballot,  no 
matter  how  the  primaries  go,”  a  Johnson 
lieutenant  says  confidently.  Only  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  could 
do  better  in  early  balloting. 

But  the  guaranteed  bloc  of  Johnson  dele¬ 
gates  underlines  his  problem:  Practically 
every  one  of  them  comes  from  the  South  and 
such  border  States  as  Oklahoma  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  makes  him  not  merely  a  re¬ 
gional  candidate;  it  makes  him  the  candi¬ 
date  of  a  region  whose  views  are  anathema  to 
crusading  New  Dealers  in  New  York,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  other  States  with  big  blocs  of 
convention  delegates. 

“I  can  run  happily  and  safely  with  any  of 
the  men  being  mentioned  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  except  Lyndon,"  says  one  Northern 
Democratic  Senator  up  for  reelection.  He 
and  many  other  northern  and  far  western 
Democrats  fear  that  Negroes  will  instinc¬ 
tively  oppose  Johnson  as  a  southerner,  that 
union  men  will  automatically  bolt  him  as  a 
conservative  on  labor  matters,  that  liberals 
generally  will  immediately  recall  his  votes 
for  legislation  favoring  oil  and  gas  interests. 

FLIRTATION  TO  COURTSHIP 

Hence  the  importance  to  Johnson  of  win¬ 
ning  support  outside  the  South.  Hence 
Johnson’s  quiet  wooing  in  recent  weeks  of 
northern,  western,  and  midwestern  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders — a  flirtation  that  now  will  be¬ 
come  full-scale  courtship.  What  he  would 
like  to  do  is  put  together — as  he  frequently 
has  in  the  Senate — a  southern-western  Dem¬ 
ocratic  coalition,  with  just  enough  northern 
and  midwestern  support  to  give  his  drive 
a  truly  national  flavor. 

Mr.  Johnson  already  has  some  surprising 
non-southern  individual  backers.  They  in¬ 
clude,  naturally  enough,  a  good  many  Sen¬ 
ators — relative  liberals  such  as  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  and  relative 
conservatives  such  as  Frear,  of  Delaware, 
Hartke,  of  Indiana,  and  Dodd,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  A  sprinkling  of  northern  House  Mem¬ 
bers  such  as  Rooney“  and  Anfuso  of  New 
York,  Barr,  of  Indiana,  and  Breeding,  of 
Kansas,  have  spoken  out  for  him,  and  Har¬ 
lem’s  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  though  favor¬ 
ing  Mr.  Symington  or  Mr.  Humphrey,  calls 
the  majority  leader  “our  strongest  possible 
candidate.”  Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  has  helped  out  on  legislative  and 
speechwriting  chores,  and  former  New  York 
Governor  Averell  Harriman  has  said  kind 
words.  Comparatively  few  delegate  votes 
flow  from  this  collection  of  names,  but  John¬ 
son  aids  cite  them  as  evidence  that  north¬ 
erners  and  westerners  can  be  wooed  and  won. 

At  Albuquerque,  where  other  senatorial  as¬ 
pirants  for  the  White  House  will  follow  him 
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to  the  speaking  stand  like  so  many  cattle  up 
for  auction,  Mr.  Johnson  will  present  him¬ 
self  not  as  a  southerner  but  as  a  westerner, 
who  has  supported  every  western  resource 
development  project  and  who  helped  put 
through  the  tough  Hells  Canyon  Dam  build¬ 
ing  bill  in  the  face  of  heavy  administration 
opposition.  From  Albuquerque,  he’ll  fly  to 
speak  tomorrow  night  in  a  Midwest  city, 
Indianapolis.  Sunday  he  will  go  to  Nash¬ 
ville  to  try  nailing  down  the  Tennessee  dele¬ 
gation  in  a  private  talk  with  Governor  El¬ 
lington.  During  the  next  6  weeks,  he’ll  make 
speeches  in  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

But  Mr.  Johnson’s  attempt  to  break  out 
of  the  southern  stereotype  and  to  win  over 
liberal  support  depends  less  on  travel  and 
talk  than  on  his  backing  of  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill.  In  recent  forays  into  Chicago 
and  New  York,  he  stressed  heavily  his  role 
in  passing  the  1957  civil  rights  measure. 
Now  he’ll  follow  with  a  1960  model.  This, 
together  with  prospective  Senate  approval  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  minimum  wage  ex¬ 
pansion,  social  security  liberalization,  and 
other  welfare  measures  will  be  strong  selling 
points  to  liberal  audiences,  Johnson  strate¬ 
gists  state. 

If  he  goes  too  far,  especially  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  the  Senator  could  alienate  his 
southern  supporters.  This  is  a  risk  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  must  take. 

The  southern  barrier  has  been  insuperable 
in  the  past.  Why  does  anyone  think  Mr. 
Johnson  can  overcome  it  now? 

Largely  because  of  the  man’s  own  char¬ 
acter  and  his  record  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  past  6  years,  he  and  House  Speaker 
Rayburn,  a  fellow- Texan  and  Mr.  Johnson’s 
prime  booster  for  the  Presidency,  have  put 
through  a  legislative  program  that,  while 
far  short  of  many  Democrats’  desires,  has 
been  impressive.  The  two  Texans  claim  that 
it  was  their  course,  midway  between  the 
Eisenhower  administration  with  the  extreme 
liberal  Democratic  wing,  that  brought  about 
the  Democratic  congressional  victories  in 
1954,  1956,  and  1958. 

HE  TOWERS  OVER  EVERYONE 
“I  don’t  know  whether  we  can  nominate 
him,”  says  one  Arkansas  Democrat,  ‘‘but  he’s 
the  only  man  we’ve  got  that  can  win.  He 
towers  over  everyone  else  in  the  party.” 

Most  Washington  observers  concede  Mr. 
Johnson  to  be  a  tireless  driver,  an  adroit 
parliamentarian,  an  outstanding  horse- 
trader,  an  expert  maneuverer.  He  has  played 
the  Senate  like  a  musical  instrument,  fre¬ 
quently  putting  through  bills  that  no  one 
thought  could  be  passed  and  blocking  others 
that  looked  like  sure  things.  ‘‘Start  with 
450  convention  votes  and  add  his  maneuver¬ 
ing  ability,  and  there’s  no  telling  where  he 
can  go,”  one  Democratic  critic  concedes. 

Like  most  candidates,  Mr.  Johnson  tends 
to  change  his  political  complexion  somewhat 
to  suit  his  audiences.  At  northern  liberal 
gatherings  he  stresses  that  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Roosevelt,  attacks  Wall  Street 
domination  of  the  Republican  Party,  calls  for 
increased  spending  on  space  or  defense  or 
resource  development  or  farm  programs. 
Before  a  chamber  of  commerce  meeting,  he’ll 
talk  about  the  need  for  meeting  the  Russian 
challenge  as  a  united  nation,  free  from  par¬ 
tisanship.  Most  often,  he  pictures  himself 
as  a  middle-of-the-roader;  he’ll  couple  in 
one  speech  a  call  for  more  spending  on  vari¬ 
ous  projects  with  a. pledge  to  cut  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  budget  and  pay  off  part  of  the 
debt. 

Leader  Lyndon  has  spent  considerable  time 
of  late  cultivating  such  old  party  profes¬ 
sionals  as  Governor  Lawrence,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Mayor  Daley,  of  Chicago;  New  York 
Tammany  boss  De  Sapio.  “Lyndon  gets 
along  well  with  the  pros,”  an  aide  comments. 
“They  recognize  him  as  one  of  them;  they 


know  he  talks  their  language,  and  would 
keep  on  talking  it  once  he  got  in  the  White 
House.” 

The  Johnson  forces  intend  to  use  all  the 
time-honored  methods  of  lining  up  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  The  vice-presidential 
nomination  has  been  discreetly  dangled  be¬ 
fore  California  Governor  Brown,  New  Jersey 
Governor  Meyner,  New  York  City  Mayor 
Wagner  and  others  who,  for  religious,  geo¬ 
graphical  or  other  reasons,  can  find  little 
hope  for  themselves  in  the  Kennedy  camp. 

IF  JACK  SLIPS 

Much  of  the  Johnson  strategy  is  tied  to 
hope  that  Senator  Kennedy  will  suffer  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  Senator  Humphrey  in 
the  Wisconsin  primary.  “If  Jack  slips  in  the 
primaries,  there  will  be  no  stopping  Lyndon," 
declares  one  lieutenant.  Yet  the  Johnson 
forces  also  talk  longingly  about  a  possible 
Johnson-Kennedy  ticket.  Declares  one,  his 
eyes  lighting  up:  “That  would  put  together 
the  old  coalition  of  F.D.R. — the  South,  the 
West,  and  the  Catholics  in  the  big  cities  of 
the  North.” 

If  the  plusses  are  substantial,  so,  too,  are 
the  minuses.  Mr.  Johnson  may  try  hard  to 
break  the  southern  image,  but  how  well  will 
he  succeed?  Many  northern  and  western 
political  leaders,  even  those  sympathetic  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  may  \yell  decide  their  own  fu¬ 
tures  if  their  own  States  forbid  taking  a 
chance  on  him. 

This  will  particularly  be  true  in  States  with 
large  Negro  voting  blocs.  More  northern 
and  western  Democrats  are  likely  to  oppose 
him  as  too  conservative  on  a  wide  variety  of 
domestic  issues.  Mr.  Johnson’s  aides  claim 
his  votes  on  labor  bills  are  as  liberal  as  those 
of  Senators  Symington  or  Kennedy,  but 
labor  leaders  regard  him  as  far  less  accept¬ 
able.  Unions  have  been  playing  up  a  letter 
he  wrote  last  summer  stressing  his  past  votes 
for  strong  regulatory  legislation  against  im¬ 
proper  labor  practices.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  headlined  a  story:  “Senate 
Boss  Johnson  Goes  on  the  (Anti-Labor)  Rec¬ 
ord.” 

While  some  Democrats  saw  virtue  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  efforts  to  compromise  with  the 
Eisenhower  administration  on  airports,  hous¬ 
ing  and  many  other  programs  in  the  last  few 
years,  many  others  saw  it  as  betrayal  of  Con¬ 
gressional  election  victories.  One  northerner 
caustically  says  Lyndon  will  go  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  "the  great  homogenizer.” 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
blasts  the  Johnson-Rayburn  leadership  as 
sterile.  While  Senators  Kennedy,  Syming¬ 
ton,  and  Humphrey  scored  100  percent  on 
the  A.D.A.  voting  chart  for  1959  Mr.  John¬ 
son  scored  only  58  percent. 

“A.D.A. -ers,  union  officials  and  Negro  lead¬ 
ers  may  not  have  the  votes  to  put  a  candi¬ 
date  across  at  the  convention,”  says  one  Dem¬ 
ocratic  lawmaker,  “but  they  sure  have  the 
votes  to  block  a  man.” 

But  even  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Johnson 
are  now  taking  him  very  seriously,  “I’ve  un¬ 
derestimated  this  guy  for  the  past  20  years,” 
says  one  old  opponent.  “I’m  not  making  the 
same  mistake  this  time.” 


Resolution  by  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  World  War  I  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 


I  include  the  following  resolution  me¬ 
morializing  Congress  to  grant  pensions  to 
World  War  I  veterans  comparable  to 
those  granted  to  veterans  of  wars  prior 
to  World  War  I: 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla¬ 
tion  Granting  to  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  Pensions  Comparable  to  Grants  to  Vet¬ 
erans  of  American  Wars  Prior  to  World 
War  I 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  national  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  assistance  to 
its  war  veterans  in  their  declining  years  by 
a  pension,  all  in  consideration  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  services  in  defense  of  our  country;  and 
Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen¬ 
sion  granted  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  and 
is  aiding  many  foreign  countries  in  restor¬ 
ing  their  economy;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  granting 
a  pension  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I  com¬ 
parable  to  grants  to  Veterans  of  American 
wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
members  Of  the  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1960. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

Clerk. 

In  Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1960. 

Irving  N.  Hayden, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Joseph  D.  Ward, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Carlo  Bianchi  and  Company  Versus  the 
United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13, 1960 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis¬ 
turbed  when  I  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  extension  of  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Santan- 
gelo],  I  made  inquiry  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  concerning  these  charges 
and  have  received  the  following  reply: 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5, 1960. 
Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bow:  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  regarding  the  statement  of  Mr.  San- 
tangelo,  of  New  York,  contained  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Wednesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1960,  at  page  1293,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  following  comments: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Santangelo’s 
statement  criticizes  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  for  its  handling  of  the  case  of  Carlo 
Bianchi  and  Company  v.  The  United  States, 
Court  of  Claims  Docket  No.  466-54,  I  believe 
it  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  some 
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major  misstatements  of  fact  contained  in 
bis  statement. 

Mr.  Santangelo’s  assertions  that,  after  the 
Government  was  held  liable  in  this  case  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  will  not  now 
permit  the  Department  to  introduce  any 
testimony  with  respect  to  damages,  that  the 
Government  has  been  defaulted  on  the  issue 
of  damages  and  that  as  a  consequence  the 
United  States  has  been  held  liable  in  the 
amount  of  $680,066,  were  not  correct. 

The  court  has  not  ruled  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  submit  any  testimony  on 
damages,  has  not  defaulted  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  not  held  it  liable  for  $680,066 
or  any  other  amount.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Government  attorney  handling  this  case  is 
presently  on  the  West  coast  preparatory  to 
offering  before  the  Commissioner  at  a  sched¬ 
uled  hearing  commencing  February  8,  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
Government’s  most  important  witnesses,  the 
resident  engineer  on  the  project. 

A  misunderstanding  did  arise  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Government  attorney 
regarding  the  time  and  place  of  presenting 
the  Government’s  evidence  and  the  court  did 
deny  a  motion  of  the  Government  for  leave 
to  submit  additional  testimony  on  the  basis 
of  the  situation  then  existing.  However,  in 
the  event  the  Department  of  Justice  con¬ 
cludes,  after  the  taking  of  testimony  later 
this  month  in  California,  that  the  Govern-, 
ment’s  interest  will  require  additional  proof, 
it  proposes  to  apply  to  the  court  at  that  time 
for  leave  to  do  so  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  reason¬ 
able  application,  the  court  will  not  permit 
the  Government  to  present  additional  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  issue  of  damages. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  competence  and 
Industry  of  the  trial  attorney  handling  this 
case  who,  under  difficult  circumstances  with 
a  heavy  caseload,  has  handled  an  extremely 
complex  and  involved  matter  in  an  able 
manner  and  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Santangelo's  remarks  criticizing 
this  lawyer  were  unjust. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Santangelo 
was  informed  of  these  facts  in  my  letter  to 
him  of  February  3,  1960. 

Sincerely, 

George  Cochran  Doub, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Are  the  People  So  Dumb? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  I960 

Mi*.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  by  David  Lawrence  which 
appears  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
°f  February  15,  i960,  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  contains  some  very  enlightening  com¬ 
ments  worthy  of  our  serious  considera¬ 
tion  at  this  time  and  in  the  days  ahead: 
Are  the  People  So  Dumb? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

^  CUrr?nt  speeches  of  some  of  the 
tion' nf’u r^etidentlal  candidates  an  indica- 

toene?ectorlte?ey  UP  ^  <* 

Pert»pa  they  tre  followtag  the  advice  of 
the  late  Harry  Hopkins  of  New  Deal  fame 


when  he  said:  “The  people  are  too  damn 
dumb  to  understand.” 

Judging  by  the  headlines,  several  of  the 
candidates  and  their  supporters  in  Congress 
are  portraying  America  as  helpless  and  with¬ 
out  leadership. 

Presumably  we  are  already  licked  by  the 
Soviet  Union — in  science,  in  interplanetary 
travel,  in  education,  in  rocketry,  in  missiles, 
and  in  general  prestige  throughout  the  world. 

Presumably  we  must  spend  more  billions 
for  defense,  more  billions  for  schools  and 
education,  more  billions  for  housing,  and 
more  billions  for  “social  needs.” 

Presumably  the  people  aren’t  concerned 
at  all  about  inflation  and  do  not  want  to 
hear  mention  of  such  things  as  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  or  paying  off  the  national 
debt. 

We  read  political  speeches  that  talk  of 
our  poverty  amidst  plenty  or  of  our  lack  of 
economic  growth. 

The  cry  is  for  something  called  positive 
leadership  and  for  what  are  termed  “bold 
and  imaginative  ideas.”  The  call  is  for  an 
end  to  budgetary  considerations  in  making 
national  or  international  policy. 

Some  of  these  illusions  stem  from  the  iso¬ 
lated  strata  in  which  the  modern  intellectual 
travels.  He  worships  at  the  altar  of  theory 
and  abstraction.  To  him,  for  example,  a 
Communist  who  conspires  to  overthrow  our 
Government  is  just  a  man  with  a  political 
belief  different  from  our  own. 

Other  illusions  cherished  by  some  of  the 
political  candidates  are  that  the  American 
people  are  lazy-minded,  that  they  read  news¬ 
papers  superficially — mostly  headlines — and 
don’t  keep  up  with  what’s  going  on.  Much 
of  the  political  strategy  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  people  are  easily  aroused 
to  vote  against  an  administration  just  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  spend  money  for  pet  projects 
envisaged  by  the  spenders. 

Then  there  are  other  candidates  who  insist 
that  America  is  losing  her  leadership  in  the 
world  and  that  this  can  best  be  remedied  by 
giving  someone  in  the  opposite  party  a 
chance  to  lead  the  world.  What  they  seem 
to  have  quickly  forgotten  is  that  cheering 
.crowds,  unprecedented  in  numbers,  greeted 
the  President  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa — everywhere  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  acclaimed  as  the  champion  of  American 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  American  prestige  is 
at  a  low  ebb  and  that  we  are  not  winning 
friends  throughout  the  world. 

Lately  the  politicians  have  turned  to  an¬ 
other  alleged  weakness.  They  imply  that 
the  United  States  is  about  to  be  destroyed 
by  enemy  missiles — unless  more  and  more 
billions  are  spent  for  defense.  Or  else  it  is 
asserted  that,  no  matter  what  America  does, 
it  can’t  catch  up  with  the  Russians  because 
they  have  a  big  lead. 

The  average  man  is  expected  to  believe 
that  his  high  wages,  his  comforts — his  high 
standard  of  living — are  a  sign  of  softness, 
and  that  he  must  somehow  deny  himself  all 
such  things,  pay  higher  taxes,  and  give  the 
spenders  a  chance  to  spend  more  billions. 

This  isn’t  an  alluring  prospect  for  the 
voters,  but  some  of  the  political  liberals 
imply  that  even  if  the  American  does  enjoy 
a  species  of  contentment  he  now  must  be 
persuaded  to  give  it  up  and  accept  a  life  of 
hardship  and  heavier  taxation. 

How  will  the  voter  size  up  the  political 
candidates  of  1960? 

Is  the  average  voter  actually  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  with  a  photo¬ 
genic  smile  or  a  new  kind  of  haircut,  or  with 
the  hand-shaking  or  baby-kissing  propensi¬ 
ties  of  the  candidates? 
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What  the  voters  basically  want  to  find  out 
is  whether  a  candidate  has  integrity,  and 
whether  he  has  commonsense  plus  courage. 

The  mere  avowal  by  a  candidate  that  he 
wishes  to  be  President  may  satisfy  his  own 
ego,  but  it  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  he  has 
the  judgment  and  the  ability  to  deal  objec¬ 
tively  and  sensibly  with  the  vital  questions 
that  will  surely  confront  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

A  candidate’s  record  is  important,  but  it 
isn’t  always  indicative  of  what  he  will  do 
if  given  full  responsibility  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation. 

A  candidate  is  still  a  symbol  of  party  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  American  people,  for  the  most  part! 
judge  a  political  party  by  its  performance, 
and  if  it  has  been  reasonably  successful  it  is 
continued  in  power.  If  it  has  made  a  mess 
in  Washington,  the  administration  is  ousted 
from  power. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  people  have 
sense  enough  to  decide  whether  they  are 
being  led  into  war  or  whether  they  are  being 
led  along  the  paths  of  peace  and  toward 
a  steadily  improving  economic  life.  Most 
voters  aren’t  as  dumb  as  the  politicians 
think. 


The  “Big  Spender”  Myth  Exploded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  LEVERING 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion  cut  the  President’s  spending  re¬ 
quests  by  some  $2  billion,  many  parti¬ 
sans  and  propagandists  seeking  political 
gain  have  deliberately  or  in  ignorance, 
misrepresented  the  facts  concerning  the 
expenditures  of  taxpayers’  money  by 
calling  Members  of  Congress  reckless 
spenders. 

It  appears  that  many  of  our  people 
are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  a  function  wholly  within 
the  executive  department;  that  Congress 
has  no  authority  to  spend,  but  can  only 
authorize  expenditures;  that  only  the 
President  can  spend  or  withhold  funds 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to  cut  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  in  an  effort  to  balance  ex¬ 
penditures  with  income,  believing  that 
the  Congress  should  authorize  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  Nation’s 
protection  and  survival,  but  that  we 
should  not  authorize  or  spend  1  red  cent 
for  waste  or  extravagance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  leave, 
I  include  the  following  tables  from 
the  last  page  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  September  15,  1959.  These  figures 
compiled  or  verified  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  show  cuts  by  Congress  of  the 
President’s  request  for  appropriation  and 
new  obligational  authority  known  as 
back-door  spending  by  a  total  of 
$2,580,410,093. 


.  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 
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The  Late  Honorable  David  M.  Hall 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  David  McKee  Hall  whose  re¬ 
cent  untimely  death  deprived  this  House 
and  our  country  of  the  services  of  a  de¬ 
voted  and  outstanding  public  servant.  I 
felt  a  particularly  close  relationship  to 
David  Hall  because  he  and  I  came  to 
Congress  together  as  new  Members  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  were  assigned  to¬ 
gether  to  the  new  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  From  that  common 
bond  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  man  of 
unusual  attainments  and  great  courage. 
In  the  work  of  our  Committee  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  keen  student,  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  able  worker,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  sound  analytic  judgment  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  cut  to  the  heart  of  a  matter 
and  to  emerge  with  a  reasoned  decision 
on  any  of  the  complex  problems  with 
which  we  were  presented. 

The  fortitude  he  had  shown  through¬ 
out  his  life  from  the  time  he  was  stricken 
with  the  crippling  ailment  which  eventu¬ 
ally  resulted  in  his  passing  from  us 
showed  clearly  in  his  all  too  short  career 
as  a  Member  of  this  House.  He  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage  and  strong 
conviction.  It  took  such  a  man  to  sur¬ 
mount  his  great  physical  handicap  and 
to  become  the  educated  statesman  and 
wonderful  husband  and  father  that  he 
was.  Those  traits  were  the  hallmark  of 
his  short  tenure  as  the  Representative  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina.  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
many  times  that  even  though  David  Hall 
might  stand  alone  in  his  convictions  on 
a  particular  issue  that  fact  did  not  deter 
him.  Once  having  reached  such  a  con¬ 
viction  on  the  basis  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  judgments,  he  was  able  to 
withstand  the  pressures  exerted  by  other 
forces  and  to  stand  firm  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  right.  Although  his 
voice  might  be  the  only  one  raised  to 
voice  a  “nay”  on  some  issue  before  us, 
that  “nay”  was  clearly  heard  and  canned 
with  it  the  assurance  that  he  had  not 
been  distracted  from  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it. 

Withall,  Dave  Hall  was  a  warmly  hu¬ 
man  and  a  lovable  man.  His  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  his  engaging  personality 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  with  him  and  to 
know  him  as  a  friend.  His  leavening 
presence  on  our  committee  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  unique  courage  will  not 
soon  be  equaled  in  our  midst.  His  in- 
aomitable  spirit  will  never  find  a  re- 
placement  among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  even  more 
than  we  mourn  David  Hall’s  passing 
here,  his  lovely  wife  and  daughters  and 
his  many  friends  at  home  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  will  share  the  sweet  sorrow  of  his 


memory.  Mrs.  Moeller  and  I  extend  our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  to  them  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  the  overpowering 
love  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  us  all  will 
bring  them  the  solace  they  need  and  the 
courage  to  carry  on  in  the  unwavering 
pattern  that  he  set  for  them. 


The  CED  Report  on  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEWART  L.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1960 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
McGill,  the  forceful  and  erudite  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  ob¬ 
served  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  history.  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  representing  spokesmen  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry. 

He  referred,  in  a  recent  syndicated 
column,  to  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  which  has  just  published 
the  results  of  its  carefully  documented 
study  of  educational  needs  entitled  “We 
Can  Have  Better  Schools.”  We  would 
do  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  study  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  .of  the  CED. 

Mr.  McGill’s  comments  follow: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Nation’s  history, 
we  have  a  major  endorsement  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  by  a  national  organization 
representing  the  top  corporations  of  business 
and  industry. 

The  CED  (Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment)  has  published  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  study  of  the  Nation’s  educational 
needs,  and  recommendations,  titled,  “We  Can 
Have  Better  Schools.”  The  CED  is  composed 
of  180  men,  most  of  them  representing  large 
corporations  and  universities. 

Chief  among  their  recommendations  is 
Federal  aid  in  low-income  States  and  a 
drastic  reform  of  the  school  district  system. 
There  are  45,000  local  school  districts,  a 
majority  of  which  are  “much  too  small  to 
provide  good  schools  at  all  or  to  provid  any 
kind  of  schools  effectively.”  The  report 
recommends  reduction  to  10,000  districts, 
none  serving  less  than  2,000  pupils. 

This  report,  which  is  historically  signifi¬ 
cant  in  that  corporate  business  formally 
reveals  not  merely  its  findings  of  the  des¬ 
perate  educational  plight  of  the  Nation  and 
the  great  waste  of  young  talent  in  inadequate 
schools,  but  its  grave  concern.  State  boards 
especially  should  find  it  interesting. 

The  urgent  recommendation  that  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  Federal  aid  be  spent  in  the  low-income 
States  certainly  should  interest  both  parents 
and  educators. 

Mississippi  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  percent¬ 
age  findings  in  the  low-income  States.  There 
are  altogether  12  States  which  are  well  below 
national  standards.  Four  are  nonsouthern. 
The  Deep  South  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  report  serves  to  spotlight  the  problem 
of  the  States  where  the  Court  decision 
against  discrimination  is  at  issue.  Georgia 
presently  is  nearest  to  a  moment  of  truth  in 
this  category. 

It  is  possible  to  have  almost  any  kind  of 
education.  It  is  up  to  the  people  in  politi¬ 
cal  power. 

In  Virginia  one  county,  Prince  Edward 
County,  has  abolished  its  public  schools  and 


set  up  private  classes  in  churches  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings.  It  is  at  best  a  sort  of  “half¬ 
loaf”  schooling  for  its  white  pupils,  a  mere 
1,500.  It  cannot  expect  to  be  fully  accred¬ 
ited.  Nor  is  there  any  claim  that  its  gradu¬ 
ates  will  be  able  to  enter  first-rate  engineer¬ 
ing  or  professional  schools.  It  is  properly 
described  as  a  half -loaf  and  this  is  what  the 
parents  there  have  chosen  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  a  pupil  placement  law.  This  is  a  legal 
choice.  The  effect  on  this  generation  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  on  the  community  itself  will  not 
be  possible  to  evaluate  for  years  to  come. 
How  long  the  community  can  bear  the  fi¬ 
nancial  strain  is  also  something  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  this  presently  is  the  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  they  offer  their  children. 

In  other  States  small  school  districts  seek 
to  maintain  high  schools  for  handfuls  of 
pupils.  They  offer,  too,  a  half-loaf  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  legislative  committee  in  Georgia, 
for  example,  recently  reported,  after  months 
of  study,  that  entrance  work  at  the  State’s 
technical  institute  and  the  university  was 
already  "beyond”  a  dismaying  number  of 
graduates  of  inferior  high  schools.  This  is 
a  story  which  fits  other  States  as  well. 

CED’s  research  reaffirms  this  fact.  Maine, 
for  example,  has  a  problem  of  small,  rural 
high  schools  which  are  offering  a  “half-loaf” 
to  their  children.  So  do  the  two  Dakotas. 
But  the  greatest  need  is  in  the  South. 

Under  the  CED  plan  for  low-income  States, 
Federal  aid  would  be  granted  on  a  basis  of 
the  State’s  average  income  per  student  so  as 
to  prevent  a  State  from  collecting  Federal  aid 
by  permitting  its  own  effort  to  support 
schools  from  dropping  below  its  ability  to 
pay.  (The  full  report  is  available  at  $2,  and 
the  summary  at  60  cents,  through  CEE),  711 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22). 

We  can  give  our  children  half-  or  full-loaf 
opportunity. 


Letter  to  the  New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  H0LTZMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
clude  herewith  a  letter  I  have  today 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  commenting  on  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  today. 

The  letter  follows,  and  is,  I  believe, 
self-explanatory : 

February  8,  1960. 

The  Editor,  the  New  York  Times, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Relative  to  your  editorial  in 
this  morning’s  Times,  entitled  “A  Call  for 
Greatness,”  I  should  like  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments. 

Nothing  I  say  herein  is  intended  to  criti¬ 
cize  Dr.  Wriston,  who  has  on  other  occasions 
rendered  substantially  worthwhile  service  to 
our  country.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help 
but  think  what  a  great  pity  it  is  that  after 
8  years  of  President  Eisenhower — with  full 
access  to  all  the  intelligence  data  available — 
we  now  need  a  commission  to  determine  our 
national  goals. 

If  this  truly  be  a  call  for  greatness  to  a 
resolute  people  it  does  not  speak  well  for 
what  has  happened  during  this  administra¬ 
tion. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  still  do  not  know 
enough  about  discrimination  In  certain  areas 
of  our  country  so  that  we  cannot  cope  with 
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the  problem  without  the  help  of  a  new  com¬ 
mission?  Is  it  possible  that  after  the  many 
commissions  already  established  and  the 
volumes  written  on  our  failure  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field  that  this  vital  problem  must 
be  reexplored  by  another  commission?  Is 
it  possible  that  the  Committee  of  which  Vice 
President  Nixon  is  chairman  is  unable  'or 
unequipped  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
the  economic  power  of  our  Nation?  It  is 
a  source  of  wonder  to  me  what  we  have  been 
doing  these  past  8  years  during  which  time 
we  have  had  more  commissions  than  in  any 
other  period  of  our  history.  Is  it  possible  at 
this  stage  of  our  development  we  still  do  not 
know  what  our  goals  are  to  accomplish  a 
better  and  still  greater  America?  Is  it 
possible  that  your  editorial  indicates  that  we 
still  do  not  have  a  sense  of  purpose  and  a 
sense  of  direction,  or  that  we  do  not  have 
enlightened  and  vigorous  political  leader¬ 
ship? 

More  importantly,  if  this  Commission  finds 
as  it  must  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  all 
the  fields  that  you  mention,  is  it  possible  to 
divorce  the  administration  from  its  trans¬ 
cending  marriage  to  the  balanced  budget? 
Frankly,  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  need  for 
this  Commission  at  this  time  because  if  we 
begin  from  the  inflexible  premise  that  we 
must  balance  our  books,  we  can  never  ac¬ 
complish  any  of  these  goals,  and  certainly 
can  never  answer  this  call  for  greatness. 

Sincerely  yours. 


A  Review  of  the  Downfall  of  the  U.S. 

Dollar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Donald 
M.  Johnson,  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
mailed  to  me  his  statement  reviewing  the 
dollar  values  during  the  past  30  years. 
His  statement  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  discussions  on  this 
subject  I  have  ever  read.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  information  of  all  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  having  his  words  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dollar  Doubletalk 

As  we  become  more  and  more  conditioned 
to  the  use  of  controlled  currency  as  a  coin¬ 
age  for  the  Nation,  we  hear  less  about  the 
old  gold  standard.  The  idea  of  a  firm  footing 
for  money  seems  too  old  fashioned  when  our 
real  concern  is  with  its  daily  useful  buying 
power.  The  index  figures,  as  set  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  retain  a  fixed  relationship  to  tbre  gold 
standard  and  it  seems  that  we  are  prone  to 
indulge  in  doubletalk  for  expedient  reasons. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  do  not  see  that 
relationship  readily,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
facts  come  to  us  in  small  bits  and  need  con¬ 
solidating.  For  the  moment,  lets  use  a  gold 
base  line  for  comparisons.  What  has  really 
happend  to  our  money? 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

The  period  of  1927-29  might  be  called  the 
setting  of  the  stage  for  the  depression. 
Benefit  of  hindsight  permits  us  to  realize 
that  the  availability  of  money  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  system  of  designat¬ 
ing  its  value.  Unsound  fiscal  manipulations, 
and  their  subsequent  readjustments,  affect 
availability.  However,  quick  change  in 
dollar  value  can  be  used  to  make  room  for 


more  money.  This  brings  relief  without 
cure. 

The  period  of  1929-39,  devoted  to  experi¬ 
mental  adjustment  of  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
established  some  fiscal  policies  for  control  of 
manipulation.  These  were  hidden  gains,  lost 
in  the  dramatics  of  dollar  devaluation  by  40 
percent,  which  was  the  tool  for  dissolving  the 
depression,  to  most  of  us.  The  introduction 
of  the  1933-40  index  figure  simply  provided 
a  convenient  yardstick  for  new  economic 
planning. 

The  period  of  1939-49,  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  1940  index  and  the  policies 
of  which  it  was  a  part,  resulted  in  a  further 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  another  40  per¬ 
cent.  While  this  necessitated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  1949-50  index  figure,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  was  also  developed  that  this  was  no  cure. 

The  period  of  1949-59  was,  therefore,  de¬ 
voted  to  a  more  considered  control  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  This  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  depreciation  to  18  percent  for  this 
like  period.  We  thus  postponed  the  need  for 
a  new  index  figure,  while  retaining  the  same 
economic  plan. 

A  BASELINE  PICTURE  OF  IT  ALL 

The  1929  dollar  became  a  60-cent  dollar. 

The  1939  dollar  became  a  36-cent  dollar. 

The  1949  dollar  became  a  29-cent  dollar. 
The  1959  dollar  could  now  become  the 
“little  buck”  of  1969  at  a  value  of  only  24 
cents  if  we  can  hold  to  the  18  percent  rate 
of  depreciation.  If  the  old  system  of  40  per¬ 
cent  depreciation  had  continued,  we  would 
now  have  a  22-cent  dollar  which  we  could 
expect  to  be  worth  14  cents  in  1969. 

What  does  this  mean  mean  to  the  tax 
dollar,  the  pension  dollar,  or  to  the  salary 
dollar?  It  means  exactly  what  you  would 
expect.  It  now  takes  just  about  $4  to  do 
what  $1  did  in  1929.  This  is  the  basic  fact 
that  lies  behind  increased  benefits  under 
OASI,  demands  for  increased  pay  patterns 
and  the  failure  of  faith  in  savings  accounts. 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU  AND  ME? 

If  you  have  been  working  for  the  past  30 
years,  and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  increased  your  salary  by  400  percent, 
you  can  break  even  in  terms  of  buying  power. 
If  you  have  been  working  for  the  past  20 
years,  you’ve  probably  started  at  a  higher 
salary  and  need  only  a  300  percent  increase 
to  break  even.  Those  of  you  who  have 
worked  for  only  the  past  10  years  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  start  to  think  about  this  problem. 

These  statements  apply  to  salary  only.  If 
you  are  to  cover  the  expanding  tax  picture 
as  well,  there  is  need  to  expand  your  pay 
gains  even  more.  We  expect  more  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  services  today  and  we  get  it.  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  employees  have  received 
some  increases  in  pay,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  above  percentages.  Job  for  job,  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  well  underpaid  for 
what  he  does. 

Unfortunately,  fiscal  manipulations  have 
again  entered  the  picture.  This  time  the 
Government  plays  the  role,  in  having  to  meet 
public  interest  rates.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  those  in  charge  do  not  understand 
the  role  of  money,  and  the  part  it  should 
play  in  our  economic  system.  You  and  I, 
we  represent  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
things  we  buy,  for  the  cost  of  our  labor  is  a 
big  piece  of  any  price.  Another  large  part  of 
this  price  structure  is  the  cost  of  financing 
the  operations  involved.  Risk  handling  and 
percentage  costs  run  far  higher  than  the  cost 
of  raw  materials. 

This  opens  up  thought  on  credit  and 
deficit-spending.  Can  a  retired  person,  on 
a  fixed  income  of  10  years  ago,  indulge  in 
these  credit  capers?  Can  you,  on  a  fixed 
salary,  spend  more  than  you  make?  Obvi¬ 
ously  credit  has  its  place,  and  it  can  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  deficit-spending  is  a  close  cousin. 
However,  it  remains  evident  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  must  come,  for  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  individual. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

The  simple  idea  that  we  can  continue  to 
lop  off  40  percent  of  the  dollar  at  some  in¬ 
definite  periodic  rate,  simply  because  there 
is  bound  to  be  something  left,  has  already 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  return. 
More  than  that,  it  has  robbed  us  of  recog¬ 
nition  for  a  job  well  done  and  destroyed  the 
rewards  of  a  sincere  sustained  effort.  What 
incentive  is  left  for  improving  our  abilities 
to  do  a  better  job?  Look  at  us  through  the 
eyes  of  our  younger  people.  They  listen  to 
us,  true,  but  what  do  they  see?  One  suspects 
that  a  pattern  of  life  devoted  to  not  quite 
breaking  even  has  little  appeal. 

For  many,  the  big  debt  has  become  the 
symbol  of  a  fist  full  of  money. 

For  many,  credit  buying  is  the  way  to 
spend  and  use,  with  a  hope  that  a  really 
cheap,  or  worthless,  dollar  will  provide  a 
way  out. 

For  many,  the  manipulation  of  large  and 
small  credit  deals  takes  more  time  than 
they  spend  working. 

Can  we  honestly  say  that  they  are  wrong? 
Today  we  have  an  average  salary  of  $5,137 
which  is  supposed  to  do  the  work  of  $1,488 
in  1929.  Some  are  fortunate  to  have  evolved 
an  automatic  escalator  clause,  which  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  basic  value,  and  makes  a  form 
of  coinage  out  of  paper  currency,  for  them. 
Others  operate  on  a  percentage  basis  which 
keeps  them  in  step.  Where  do  the  rest  of 
us  stand? 

The  two  graphs  following  these  remarks, 
statistically  prove  that  we  might  as  well 
face  the  fact  of  our  29  cent  dollar  and 
realize  what  it  is  doing  to  us. 

WHAT  COMES  NEXT? 

The  spree  of  throwing  away  our  birth¬ 
right  is  almost  over.  There  is  no  answer 
in  endorsing  more  and  more  minority  sanc¬ 
tions,  which  achieve  magnitude  disruptive 
to  the  economy.  The  pernicious  anemia  of 
the  earned  dollar  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  » 
the  quick  deal  dollar. 

Governmental  sanction  of  minority  organ¬ 
izational  affiliation  for  favoritism  is  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  restraint  of  arbitration.  Gov¬ 
ernmental  sanction  of  foreign  industrial  and 
economic  competition  is  destroying  even 
domestic  markets.  Yet  the  majority  of  our 
employees  continue  to  be  confronted  with  a 
depreciated  dollar  which  destroys  our  hope 
of  improving  our  status  in  life. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Winant  clarify 
the  obligation  of  Government  without  sug¬ 
gesting  governmental  substitutes: 

“In  positive  terms,  the  security  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  sum  of  the  arrangements  set  up 
by  business,  by  government  and  by  society, 
through  which  the  things  we  cherish  are 
safeguarded  against  hazards  we,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  can  not  control.” 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  believe  in  the 
essential  integrity  and  importance  of  the 
individual,  we  will  need  leadership  capable 
of  recognizing  our  plight.  Is  it  true  that, 
“gregariousness  is  the  refuge  of  the  medi¬ 
ocre”?  Is  the  competent  individual  to  be 
entrapped  by  the  mundane  status  of  the 
mass  action? 

Far  from  pretending  to  have  pat  answers 
to  these  questions,  I  content  myself  with 
crystallization  of  the  challenge.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  re¬ 
writing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  nor  in  further 
disposing  of  our  American  heritage. 

A  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  presenting 
adequate  information  to  the  public,  not  in 
dribs  and  drabs,  but  in  solid  articles.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  has  the  information  used 
in  this  review,  and  much  more.  Yet  one 
is  forced  to  glean  it  bit  by  bit  from  news 
clippings  of  unrelated  dates.  Since  no  com¬ 
posite  evaluation  can  accompany  such  dis¬ 
persal,  one  draws  one’s  own  conclusions,  or 
ignores  the  matter.  What  were  the  national 
average  salaries  for  the  years  past?  How 
can  one  rationalize  a  “middle  income  hous- 
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ing  project”  having  rents  of  $150  to  $300 
per  month  with  the  present  average  of 
$5,137  per  year?  Are  the  complete  facts  so 
bad  that  they  must  not  be  released? 

Let  us  make  a  start  toward  facing  the  full 
facts. 


Jobs  for  Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late  there 
has  been  an  increased  interest  aroused 
in  the  matter  of  jobs  for  older  workers. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
solution  must  be  a  combination  of  both 
social  security  advances  as  well  as  job 
placement  programs. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  note  the 
fine  work  being  done  in  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Problems  of  Older  Workers. 

This  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  William  L.  Batt,  Jr., 
secretary  of  labor,  and  Harold  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  executive  director  of  the  board. 

They  are  working  in  direct  contact 
with  the  office  of  Gov.  David  L. 
Lawrence. 

I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  this 
board,  dated  February  1,  1960: 

More  Jobs  Found  for  Older  Workers  in 
1959 

A  record  number  of  job  applicants  who 
were  45  years  of  age  or  over  were  placed  in 
employment  through  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service  in  1959.  A  total  of  54,- 
467  older  workers  found  jobs.  The  previous 
high  was  52,782  in  1957.  The  statistics  on 
older  worker  placements  are  for  the  4  years 
beginning  with  1956,  when  older  worker  leg¬ 
islation  was  first  passed  under  the  Leader 
administration.  The  two  principal  pieces 
of  legislation  passed  by  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  were  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 
(which  was  passed  late  in  1955  and  which 
makes  discrimination  in  employment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  age  illegal)  and  the  act  establish¬ 
ing  the  Advisory  Board  on  Problems  of  Older 
Workers,  which  went  into  effect  in  1956.  The 
figures  follow: 


Year 

Total  place¬ 
ments  of 
applicants 
45  and  over 

Percentage 
of  total 
placements 
45  and  over 

1959 . 

54, 467 
47, 826 
52,  782 
47,  057 

20.6 

>21.8 

20.0 

17.1 

1958. . 

1957 . 

1956 . 

* 

i  The  relatively  higher  percentage  of  placements  in  1958 
is  probably  due  to  an  unusually  large  number  of  older 
woiker  placements  made  in  Philadelphia  in  connection 
with  an  experimental  pilot  project. 


The  December  1959  index  of  older  worker 
placements  dropped  to  46,  down  6  points 
from  52  in  November.  However,  the  Decem¬ 
ber  index  was  the  highest  in  4  years.  The 
comparisons  follow: 


Month :  index 

December  1959 _  46 

December  1958 _ ”1111  44 

December  1957 _ IIIIIOZI  43 

December  1956 _ '"'”1111  34 

The  average  monthly  index  for  1959  was 
50.5,  compared  to  58.3  in  1958,  48.8  in  1957, 
and  40.8  in  1956.  It  is  interesting  to  note 


that  the  annual  index  for  older  worker  place¬ 
ments  in  1959  was  70,  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  50.5  for  the  12  months  of  1959. 
Since  the  index  compares  the  percentage  of 
job  applicants  45  years  of  age  or  over  who 
were  placed  with  the  percentage  of  appli¬ 
cants  under  45  years  of  age  who  were  placed, 
the  difference  between  the  annual  index  of 
70  and  the  average  monthly  index  of  50.5 
indicates  that  older  workers  do  relatively 
better  on  an  annual  basis  than  they  do  on  a 
monthly  basis.  This  indication  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  information  reporting  that 
it  takes  longer  to  place  older  job  applicants; 
thus,  older  applicants  are  in  the  files 
longer;  and  relatively  more  are  placed  in 
jobs  in  a  12-month  period  than  in  a  1 -month 
period. 

Older  job  applicants  should  take  some  en¬ 
couragement  from  these  figures.  What  they 
mean  is  that  the  picture  is  not  quite  as  bad 
as  the  monthly  figures  indicate.  They  also 
mean  that  the  longer  the  older  job  appli¬ 
cant  keeps  plugging  at  the  business  of  find¬ 
ing  a  job,  the  better  off  he  will  be.  Discour¬ 
agement  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  job  seeker.  It  is  important  to  keep  look¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  more  difficult  for  some  older 
workers  to  find  jobs;  but  it  is  often  not  im¬ 
possible. 

NO  COMPLAINTS  WHEN  AGE  LIMITS  LIFTED,  SAYS 
FEDERAL  EXPERT 

In  recent  testimony,  Mr.  O.  Glenn  Stahl, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Programs  and 
Standards  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  indicated  that  many  Federal  person¬ 
nel  executives  had  originally  been  concerned 
at  the  removal  of  maximum  age  limits  for 
employment  in  the  Federal  Government. 
These  concerns  proved  groundless,  even  in 
hazardous  or  trainee-type  jobs.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Stahl  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  Problems  of  Older  Workers: 

"What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  Federal  law  which  prevents  the  im¬ 
position  of  an  actual  age  limit  for  initial 
employment  in  the  competitive  civil  serv¬ 
ice?  There  had  been  some  concern  particu¬ 
larly  because  we  had  age  limits  before,  that 
we  would  need  to  continue  to  have  maxi¬ 
mum  age  limits  imposed  on  Jobs  which  were 
of  an  especially  hazardous  or  arduous  nature 
or  for  trainee-type  jobs  where  you  make  a 
rather  heavy  investment  in  the  Individual 
with  the  expectation  that  he  serve  a  full 
career. 

"The  interesting  thing  is,  after  3  years  of 
operation  under  no  maximum  age  limits  at 
all,  that  we  have  had  no  significant  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  agencies,  no  evidence  of  in¬ 
terference  with  their  operations,  by  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  employ  maximum  age  limits.” 

Public  and  private  agencies  alike  which 
maintain  that  they  must  institute  maximum 
age  limits  when  hiring  people  because  their 
jobs  are  unusually  hazardous  or  arduous  or 
because  they  only  promote  from  within, 
should  read  Mr.  Stahl’s  statement  over  sev¬ 
eral  times.  They  are  perpetrating  a  great 
injustice  when  they  set  a  maximum  age 
limit,  and  for  no  good  reason  at  all. 

Along  these  lines.  Nation’s  Business  for 
October  1959  reports  that  there  is  a  marked 
shift  away  from  hiring  bias  against  men 
over  age  40  or  45  in  the  executive  man¬ 
power  field.  Top  business  is  recognizing  that 
a  rigid  policy  based  on  chronological  age 
alone  often  bars  the  most  desirable  person 
for  the  job. 

FEBRUARY  CALENDAR 

February  1:  Mrs.  Marion  E.  Warner,  re¬ 
gional  director,  will  speak  to  the  Richland 
Civic  Club,  Gibsonia,  1  p.m. 

February  2:  Harold  W.  Williams,  executive 
director,  will  speak  to  the  Soroptimist  Club, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hotel  Sterling,  6:30  p.m. 

February  11:  John  H.  Berkley,  regional 
director,  will  speak  to  the  Soroptimist  Club, 
York,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  6:30  p.m. 


February  18:  Mrs.  Warner  will  speak  to 
the  pensioners  of  local  No.  1256,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Duquesne,  2  p.m. 

February  19:  The  Mayor’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Older  Workers  will  sponsor  a 
group  counseling  session  for  older  workers 
at  the  Bethlehem  office,  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  1  p.m. 

February  23 :  Mr.  Berkley  will  speak  to  the 
Soroptimist  Club,  Danville,  Pine  Barn  Inn, 
6:30  p.m. 

February  24:  The  Berks  County  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  will  sponsor  an  employment 
panel  for  older  workers  at  the  Reading 
YMCA,  11  a.m. 

February  26:  The  Mayor’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Older  Workers  will  sponsor  an 
employment  panel  for  older  workers  at  the 
Bethlehem  office.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  1  p.m. 

February  29:  Mrs.  Warner  will  speak  to 
the  Retired  Businessmen’s  Organization, 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  2 
p.m. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  ANALYZED 

It  may  be  helpful  for  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  older  workers  to 
understand  the  various  types  of  legislation 
which  affect  older  workers.  The  simplest 
form  of  legislation  of  this  type  is  anti- 
discrimination  legislation— making  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  discriminate  in  employment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  age.  Pennsylvania  has  such  a  law. 
So  do  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  Rhode  Island.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  (S. 
1073)  'which  would  make  employment  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  age  a  Federal  of¬ 
fense. 

Another  type  of  legislative  proposal  deals 
with  the  creation  of  administrative  agencies. 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  States  which 
has  an  advisory  board  on  problems  of  older 
workers  (some  others  have  special  divisions 
within  the  State  employment  service)  and 
there  are  various  State  councils  and  com¬ 
missions.  A  special  Senate  subcommittee 
(the  McNamara  Subcommittee  on  Problems 
of  the  Aged  and  Aging)  is  considering 
whether  to  recommend  legislation  establish¬ 
ing  a  Federal  Bureau  for  Aging. 

The  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  sup¬ 
port  direct  services  to  older  workers  is  an¬ 
other  form  of  legislative  action  important  to 
older  workers.  Most  of  this  money  is  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Congress  and  spent  through 
the  public  employment  services.  However,  at 
least  two  States,  New  York  and  California, 
have  appropriated  State  funds  to  hire  special 
employment  counselors  for  Jobless  persons 
over  45  years  of  age.  New  York  has  had  very 
good  results  with  this  program.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  experience  is  still  too  new  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  A  modest  proposal  for  $40,000  a  bien¬ 
nium  for  similar  counselors  in  Pennsylvania 
was  not  reported  out  of  committee  in  the 
State  senate. 

Some  people  have  proposed  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  punishing  employers  who  discriminate 
against  older  workers,  we  should  reward  those 
who  hire  older  workers  by  giving  them  tax 
concessions.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  which 
would  allow  an  employer  to  take  a  full  de¬ 
duction  in  his  income  tax  for  the  extra  cost 
in  fringe  benefits  incurred  in  hiring  older 
workers.  Many  people  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  employment  for  older  workers  object 
to  legislation  which  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  inherently  more  costly  to  hire  an 
older  worker. 

There  is  another  broad  field  of  legislation 
dealing  with  retirement.  Here  one  finds  pro¬ 
posals  for  special  tax  credits  for  retired  per¬ 
sons,  changes  in  the  earnings  limitation  to 
qualify  for  social  security  payments,  and 
changes  in  the  retirement  age.  There  have 
also  been  various  proposals  to  make  sure  that 
private  pension  plans  do  not  make  it  more 
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difficult  for  older  workers  to  get  jobs.  Among 
these  are  Governor  Lawrence’s  proposal  to 
require  all  private  pension  plans  to  tie  their 
benefits  into  the  public  social  security  sys¬ 
tem,  thereby  making  all  plans  portable  and 
preserving  the  worker’s  credits  as  he  moves 
from  job  to  job.  Other  proposals  Include 
making  it  mandatory  that  private  pension 
plans  give  a  vested  interest  to  the  employee 
that  he  can  take  with  him  when  he  leaves 
or  is  laid  off;  and  the  issuance  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond  that  matures  when  an  indi¬ 
vidual  dies  or  reaches  age  65. 

"  There  will  be  considerable  discussion  of 
legislation  affecting  older  persons  in  1960 
as  Pennsylvania  prepares  for  the  1961  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  problems  of  the  older  worker 
should  consider  what  legislation,  if  any,  is 
pertinent  at  this  time. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY  ESTIMATES  FOR  1958 

Here  are  the  life  expectancy  estimates  for 
1958,  recently  released  by  the  National  Office 
of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice; 

Life 

£ge;  expectancy 

Birth - - 69  ■  5 

x_  _  _ 70. 4 

ioi :::::::::: _ 618 

_ 42. 8 

40  _ _  33.  5 

_ 24.9 

60 _ 17.3 

70 _ - 11-2 

80 _ _ _  6.  3 

New  York  Times,  January  12:  “Prof.  Ron¬ 
ald  Turnbridge,  Britain’s  leading  expert  on 
old-age  research,  said  in  a  report  made  pub¬ 
lic  today  (January  9)  that  all  political  lead¬ 
ers  should  be  forcibly  retired  in  their  early 
fifties.” 


Increase  in  Water  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  LEVERING 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  names  in  land  and  water  con¬ 
servation  circles  in  the  United  States  is 
Bryce  C.  Browning.  He  has  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Muskin¬ 
gum  Watershed  Conservancy  District 
since  its  organization  on  June  3,  1933. 
He  has  been  honored  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  by  those  who  recognize  that  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  obligations  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  challenging  days  ahead, 
we  must  protect  and  preserve  our  natural 
resources  from  whence  our  wealth  flows. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Browning  which  appears  in  the  February 
edition  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  News. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  cogent 
remarks  of  this  outstanding  authority: 
Rise  in  Population  Will  Increase  Water 
Problem 

(By  Bryce  C.  Browning) 

All  authorities  seem  agreed  that  water  is 
the  most  critical  resource  problem  confront¬ 
ing  America.  They  also  agree  that  economic 
solutions  may  be  impossible  except  as  prompt 
action  is  taken.  While  Ohio’s  total  annual 
rainfall,  together  with  Lake  Erie_and  the 
Ohio  River,  seems  to  place  her  in  an  enviable 
water  position,  serious  shortages  already 


have  developed.  With  increases  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  per  capita  water  use,  additional 
and  more  critical  ones  must  result.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  needs 
will  be  for  irrigation. 

POPULATION  increase 

According  to  present  trends,  Ohio’s  popu¬ 
lation  will  double  within  the  next  40  years. 
Present  records  indicate  that  water  use  in¬ 
creases  at  double  the  population  rate.  On 
the  basis  of  present  knowledge  such  needs 
cannot  be  met,  at  prices  the  public  can  afford 
to  pay,  except  as  prompt  action  is  taken.  It 
will  require  major  improvements  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  water  use,  construction  of  great 
distribution  systems,  and,  in  particular,  the 
complete  utilization  of  our  wasted  rainfall. 

The  saying,  “We  never  miss  the  water  ’til 
the  well  goes  dry,”  is  an  ancient  one.  Its 
significance  is  far  greater  today.  In  ancient 
times,  when  the  water  supply  went  dry,  it 
was  possible  to  move  to  new  lands  with  new 
water  resources.  But  we  have  no  new  lands 
and  the  competition  for  the  remaining  ones 
is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Those 
which  are  necessary  for  the  storage  and 
transportation  of  essential  water  supplies  are 
rapidly  being  taken  for  costly  developments 
of  various  kinds.  Except  as  prompt  action 
is  taken,  their  values  will  become  excessively 
high. 

WATER  IS  PROBLEM 

Throughout  our  country  progressive  States 
have  recognized  this  water  problem  and  are 
already  in  process  of  spending  literally  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  provide  solutions.  States 
which  fail  to  promptly  follow  their  example 
may  soon  find  themselves  at  a  tremendous 
economic  disadvantage.  Ohio  is  fortunate 
in  having  had  farsighted  legislatures. 
Through  authority  previously  granted,  the 
Ohio  division  of  water  has  already  made 
good  progress  in  determining  Ohio’s  future 
water  needs  and  resources.  At  the  recent 
session  additional  bills  were  passed  which 
should  go  far  in  providing  a  solution  I 
have  been  asked  to  offer  comments  concern¬ 
ing  two  of  them.  Because  of  necessary 
space  limits  they  must  be  quite  brief. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  S.B.  No.  237,  estab¬ 
lishes  a  seven-member  State  water  commis¬ 
sion.  The  State  directors  of  health,  natural 
resources,  and  public  works  are  ex  officio 
members,  with  the  four  additional  ones  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  four  are 
to  represent  public  water  supply,  commerce 
and  industry,  agriculture,  and  recreation. 
The  bill’s  primary  purpose  is  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  water  programs,  the  development  of 
water  supply,  flood  control  and  flood  zoning 
programs  for  all  areas  of  the  State,  and  to 
obtain  the  most  beneficial  use  of  our  water 
resources. 

FIRST  IN  NATION 

In  the  light  of  existing  information  it 
seems  probable  that  Ohio’s  future  prosperity 
may  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  success  in  attaining  these  ends.  As 
interested  citizens,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  us  to  encourage  Governor  DiSalle  to 
use  great  care  in  selecting  the  members  of 
this  commission,  to  insist  that  they  fully 
recognize  their  responsibilities  and,  with  this 
accomplished,  to  unite  in  support  of  their 
proposals. 

The  second  bill,  H.B.  No.  673,  amends  the 
Ohio  Conservancy  Act.  Passed  in  1914,  the 
Conservancy  Act  was  the  first  such  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Ohio’s  greatest 
flood  had  occurred  just  a  year  earlier  and 
its  purpose  was  to  permit  citizens  to  organize 
on  a  watershed  basis  for  the  solving  of  their 
water  problems.  While  its  basic  objective 
was  flood  control,  the  act  also  made  specific 
reference  to  water  conservation,  irrigation 
and  reclamation.  It  was  considered  a  model 
at  the  time  and  has  since  been  copied  by 
most  States  and  certain  other  countries. 
But  it  has  had  only  slight  change  during  the 
past  45  years. 


The  purpose  of  H.B.  673  is  to  modernize 
the  Conservancy  Act  so  as  to  better  serve 
modern  needs.  It  provides  a  more  practical  . 
means  of  financing  planning  programs  and 
for  their  coordination  at  State  level.  A  pri¬ 
mary  change  is  one  which  encourages  forma¬ 
tion  of  small  watershed  districts.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  Public 
Law  566,  commonly  known  as  the  Small 
Watershed  Act,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
increasing  interest  in  such  programs.  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  566  offers  a  means  whereby  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  small  watersheds  may  solve  their 
flood  control  problems,  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  a  major'  share  of  the 
cost.  Where  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
such  need  exists,  it  also  offers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  solve  water  supply  problems  at  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  to  the  affected  citizens. 
However,  there  must  be  an  authorized  pub¬ 
lic  agency  to  sponsor  such  projects  and  to 
assume  legal  responsibility  for  them.  Un¬ 
der  existing  Ohio  law  a  conservancy  district 
seems  best  qualified  for  such  a  purpose. 

JUDGE  WILL  HANDLE 

The  Conservancy  Act,  as  originally  writ¬ 
ten,  provided  for  the  creation  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  sub-districts  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  larger  ones.  However, 'it  required 
action  by  the  full  court  on  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  them.  As  amended,  the  majority  of  such 
matters  may  be  handled  by  the  Judge  of  the 
county  directly  affected  and  at  substantial 
savings  in  cost. 

Another  important  amendment  concerns 
the  so-called  Official  Plan  of  a  District.  Un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  original  act  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  Conservancy  District 
must  present  a  complete  plan  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  district’s  purposes. 
Because  of  changing  needs  and  conditions 
this  is  not  always  practical.  As  amended, 
partial  plans  may  be  presented  and  addi¬ 
tional  ones  added  as  necessity  requires. 

MUST  DO  IT  NOW 

If  economically  practical  solutions  to  our 
water  problems  are  to  be  found  action  must 
not  be  delayed.  The  two  laws  referred  to 
will  provide  improved  methods.  But  results 
will  still  be  dependent  upon  an  aroused 
public  interest.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 


Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans  Post  1 

Support  Federal  Aid  to  Education 

Legislation  Before  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  World  War  II  veterans,  who  were 
serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  on  the  quiet  but 
fateful  Sunday  morning  of  December  7, 
1941,  when  the  Japanese  made  a  surprise 
air  attack,  have  organized  Post  1  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans,  Inc.,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  veterans  post  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  was  so  that  these  veterans 
of  the  opening  day  of  World  War  II  can 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  buddies 
who  died  during  the  attack  and  to  recall 
the  horrible  incidents  that  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  bombings  at  Honolulu, 
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Hickam  Field,  Schofield  Barracks  and 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Pearl  Harbor  vet¬ 
erans  are  also  concerned  about  the 
United  States  winding  up  second  best 
to  Russia  because  of  our  education  sys¬ 
tem.  They  so  informed  me  in  a  letter 
today  and  I  am  happy  to  receive  their 
views  and  to  make  them  known  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  I  include  this 
letter  and  resolution  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack  Veterans  with  my  remarks : 

Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans, 

February  6,  1960. 
Representative  Edward  P,  Boland, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Representative  Boland:  The  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack  Veterans  at  their  18th  reunion  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  December  6, 
1959,  passed. the  following  resolution: 

" Resolved ,  That  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack 
Veterans  at  their  18th  reunion  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  December  6,  1959, 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  large  increase  in 
Federal  aid  to  education  including  Federal 
grants  for  both  school  construction  and 
teacher  salary  aid:  and  be  it  further 

“ Resolved ,  That  this  organization  go  on 
record  as  favoring  passage  of  the  amended 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  (HR.  22)  authorizing 
financing  of  education  with  appropriations 
to  States  of  $25  annually  for  4  years  for  each 
person  aged  5  to  17.” 

We  survivors  of  the  worst  military  disaster 
ever  inflicted  on  the  United  States  are 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  our  country 
winding  up  second  best  to  Russia.  The 
primary  reason  for  our  lagging  behind  Rus¬ 
sia,  we  believe,  is  the  poor  support  given  to 
education  by  our  Federal  Government. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  $1,834  million 
public  elementary  bill  containing  funds  for 
teachers’  salaries  and  building  construction 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  last  Thursday 
night. 

Edward  F.  Borucki, 

Past  Commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pearl  Harbor  veteran 
who  signed  the  letter,  past  Commander 
Edward  F.  Borucki,  turned  over  the 
gavel  of  the  post  on  Sunday,  January  31, 
to  the  new  commander,  Leroy  V.  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  include  in  the 
Appendix  with  my  remarks,  a  news 
story  from  the  Springfield  Daily  News  of 
February  1,  concerning  the  new  officers 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans, 
Post  1 : 

The  men  from  this  area  who  were  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  day  of  infamy,  December  7, 
1941,  and  who  have  formed  Post  1,  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans,  Inc.,  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  installed  officers  at  the  VFW 
home,  Chicopee.  The  new  commander  is  a 
former  Navy  aviation  chief  machinist  mate 
with  more  than  23  years’  service.  He  was 
stationed  at  Kaneohe  Bay  Naval  Air  Station 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  when  the 
Japanese  raided  the  base.  He  later  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  Guadalcanal  bat¬ 
tle  and  was  awarded  the  Yangtze  Patrol  and 
Asiatic-Pacific  Medals. 

Retiring  commander  of  the  organization  is 
Southampton  School  Committeeman  Edward 
F.  Borucki,  a  member  of  the  Chicopee  high 
school  faculty  and  a  former  Navy  chief  pettv 
officer. 

Other  officers  seated  were:  Vice  Comman¬ 
der,  Tony  J.  Gregory,  of  West  Springfield:  ad¬ 
jutant,  Joseph  G.  Gallant,  Springfield:  fi¬ 
nance  officer,  Andrew  F.  Fitzhugh,  Long- 
meadow;  Charles  Svensson,  Springfield. 

In  addition,  historian,  Arthur  H.  Levesque 
Springfield;  sergeant  at  arms,  Harry  L.  Chan¬ 
dler  of  Holyoke;  executive  committee  mem¬ 


bers;  Charles  J.  Lockhart  of  East  Long- 
meadow,  Victor  Kamont,  Jr.,  of  South  Hadley, 
and  Mr.  Borucki. 

Frank  E.  Hayes  of  Northampton,  William 
J.  Lessard,  Jr.,  of  Roslindale,  and  Mr.  Curylo 
are  holdover  executive  committee  members. 


Six  Catholic  Bishops  Plead  for  , 
Dominicans  in  Prison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  leave,  I  am  including  a  story 
from  the  Now  York  Times  for  February  3, 
1960,  by  Will  Lissner  telling  of  the  protest 
made  by  the  leading  Catholic  authorities 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  against  the 
recent  outrages  of  Dictator  Trujillo 
against  Dominican  citizens: 

The  six  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  intervened  with 
Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo,  head 
of  the  country’s  regime,  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Dominican  citizens  imprisoned 
as  revolutionary  plotters. 

This  was  disclosed  in  a  joint  pastoral  letter 
the  bishops  had  read  last  Sunday  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  Republic.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  was  smuggled  out  of  the 
country  and  brought  to  New  York  yesterday. 

In  their  pastoral,  the  Bishops  declared 
their  solidarity  with  the  many  families  be¬ 
reaved  by  the  arrests  of  their  loved  ones. 
They  declared  that  Catholic  Christianity 
must  defend  the  rights  of  individuals,  which, 
they  said,  came  before  the  rights  of  any 
state. 

Signers  of  the  pastoral  were  Archbishop 
Ricardo,  primate,  who  bears  the  historic 
title,  Primate  of  the  Americas;  the  Most 
Reverend  Octavio  A.  Beras,  coadjutor  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Santo  Domingo;  and  Bishops  Fran¬ 
cisco  Panal  of  La  Vega  Real,  Hugo  E.  Polanco 
of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  Juan  Delix 
Pepen  of  La  Altagarcia  and  Thomas  E.  Reilly 
of  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana. 

INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  DEFINED 

An  extensive  section  of  the  pastoral  was 
devoted  to  asserting  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  derived  from  natural  law,  including 
the  democratic  rights  of  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  of  the  press,  and  of  assembly.  These 
rights  do  not  exist  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  under  the  Trujillo  regime. 

To  suppress  these  rights,  the  bishops 
warned,  is  a  grave  offense  against  God. 

The  pastoral  says  that  before  finishing  the 
letter  to  the  faithful,  the  bishops  worked 
out  a  play  for  mutual  understanding  so  that 
excesses  might  be  avoided.  They  sent  this, 
they  said,  to  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land,  meaning  General  Trujillo. 

General  Trujillo’s  reply  was  to  suppress 
news  of  the  issuance  of  the  pastoral  letter. 
The  bishops  said  in  the  letter  that  they 
issued  the  pastoral  so  that  the  plan  might 
be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  outcome  was  not  indicated,  although 
the  letter  to  General  Trujillo  was  sent  before 
last  January  25,  when  the  bishops  dated  the 
pastoral.  That  the  bishops  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  their  representation  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  once  was  indicated  in  the  pastoral’s 
exhortation  to  the  faithful  to  pray  for  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  representations. 

The  move  indicated  that  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  was  at  the  point  of  breaking  with 
the  Trujillo  regime.  Previously  the  church 


had  kept  aloof,  since  only  in  recent  years  had 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  returned  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  faith. 

FEW  CLERGY  RESPONDED 

In  1958  the  regime  introduced  the  practice 
of  making  a  public  event  of  baptisms  in 
church,  with  a  member  of  the  Trujillo  family 
or  of  the  Government  acting  as  honorary 
sponsor  of  the  baptized  child. 

Only  a  few  clergy  responded  to  the  regime’s 
overtures  for  religious  support.  As  a  whole 
the  clergy,  like  most  of  the  citizens,  kept 
aloof  from  politics. 

The  pastoral  served  to  confirm  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  Dominican  revolutionary  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  of  a  serious  uprising  in 
the  republic  recently.  As  a  result  of  the 
rising,  thousands  of  Dominicans  in  business 
and  the  professions,  including  at  least  one 
priest  and  at  least  two  seminarians,  have 
been  reported  arrested. 

The  Government  admitted  making  a  small 
number  of  arrests,  denied  others,  and  said 
the  cases  against  others  had  not  made  clear 
whether  they  were  guilty  of  conspiracy.  The 
pastoral  letter,  however,  indicates  that  the 
fate  of  the  thousands  arrested  is  not  known 
and  that  it  is  feared  that  many  will  die  from 
torture. 

Most  Dominicans  are  at  least  nominally 
Roman  Catholics.  Church  and  state  are  sep¬ 
arated,  but  the  republic  has  a  concordat 
with  the  Holy  See  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
worship.  Several  Protestant  denominations 
maintain  churches  and  missions  and  have 
thousands  of  members. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Statuary  Hall,  House  wing,  where 
orders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to’reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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roll,  Church,  Gruening,  Moss,  Long  of  Hawa.il, 
Dworshak,  Kuchel,  Goldwater,  Allott,  Martin, 
and  Fong. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs.  Magnuson  (chairman),  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Smathers,  Thurmond,  Lausche, 
Yarborough,  Engle,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  McGee, 
Schoeppel,  Butler,  Cotton,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Morton,  and  Scott. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  Kefauver, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Hennings,  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  O’Mahoney,  Ervin,  Carroll,  Dodd, 
Hart,  Wiley,  Dirksen,  Hruska,  Keating,  and 
Cotton. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman),  Murray,  Kennedy, 
McNamara,  Morse,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Goldwater, 
Dirksen,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Javits,  Prouty, 
and  Brunsdale. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina  (chair¬ 
man),  Monroney,  Neuberger,  Yarborough, 
Clark,  Jordan,  Carlson,  Fong,  and  Brunsdale. 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  Chavez  (chairman),  Kerr,  McNa¬ 
mara,  Neuberger,  Randolph,  McCarthy, 
Young,  Muskie,  Gruening,  Moss,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Martin, 
Cooper,  Scott,  Prouty,  and  Fong. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Hennings  (chairman),  Hayden, 
Green,  Mansfield,  Jordan,  Cannon,  Curtis, 
Keating,  and  Brunsdale. 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY  EMBRACED 
District  of  Columbia:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Utah,  Wyoming. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 
RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 


Office  Address:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn 

Abbitt,  Watkins  M„  Va _ 

Abernethy,  Thomas  G.,  6278  29th  St. 

Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross,  Ind _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Addonizio,  Hugh  J„  N.  J _ 

Albert,  Carl,  Okla _ 5115  Allen  Terrace 

Alexander,  Hugh  Q.,  N.  C _ 

Alford,  Dale,  Ark _ 

Alger,  Bruce,  Tex _ 

Allen,  Leo  E„  III _ University  Club 

Andersen,  H.  Carl,  Minn _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Anderson,  LeRoy  H.,  Mont _911  Beverly  Dr., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Andrews,  George  W.,  Ala _ 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Anfuso,  Victor  L.,  N.  Y _ 

Arends,  Leslie  C.,  Ill _ 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio _ 

Ashmore,  Robert  T.,  S.  C _ 

Aspinall,  Wayne  N„  Colo _ The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Auchincloss,  James  C.,  N.  J.  113  S.  Lee  St., 

'  Alexandria,  Va. 

Avery,  William  H.,  Kans _ 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio _ 

Bailey,  Cleveland  M., 

W.  Va. 

Baker,  Howard  H.,  Tenn. _ 

Baldwin,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Calif. 

Barden,  Graham  A.,  N.  C--2601  Woodley  PI. 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev _ 

Barr,  Joseph  W.,  Ind _ Tulip  Lane  and 

Glen  Mill  Rd., 


Rockville  Md. 

Barrett,  William  A.,  Pa _ 

Barry,  Robert  R„  N.  Y _ 3019  Norman- 

stone  Drive 

Bass,  Perkins,  N.  H _ 

Bass,  Ross,  Tenn _  , 

Bates,  William  H-,  Mass _ 

Baumhart,  A.  D.,  Jr.,  Ohio . 

Becker,  Frank  J„  N.  Y _ 

Beckworth,  Lindley,  Tex .. 

Belcher,  Page,  Okla _ 

Bennett,  Charles  E„  Fla...  1530  38th  St.  SE. 
Bennett,  John  B.,  Mich. -...3718  Cardiff  Rd., 


Bentley,  Alvin  M.,  Mich _ 

Berry,  E.  Y„  S.  Dak _ 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio _ 

Blatnik,  John  A.,  Minn _ 

Blitch,  Iris  Faircloth, 
(Mrs.) ,  Ga. 

Boggs,  Hale,  La _ 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass _ 

Bolling,  Richard,  Mo _ 

Bolton, Frances  P.  (Mrs.), 
Ohio. 

Bonner,  Herbert  C.,  N.  C. 

Bosch,  Albert  H.,  N.  Y _ 

Bow,  Frank  T.,  Ohio _ 

Bowles,  Chester,  Conn _ 

Boykin,  Frank  W„  Ala _ 

Brademas,  John,  Ind _ 

Bray,  William  G.,  Ind _ 

Breeding,  J.  Floyd,  Kans _ 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md _ 

Brock,  Lawrence,  Nebr _ 

Brooks,  Jack,  Tex _ 

Brooks,  Overton,  La _ 

Broomfield,  William  S„ 
Mich. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  Mo _ 


Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

118  Schotts 
Court  NE. 


3409  Lowell  St. 
2301  Wyo.  Ave. 

Calvert-Woodley 

4301  Mass.  Ave. 

The  Washington 

4413  46th  St. 

3723  N.  Oakland 


St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Brown,  Clarence  J.,  Ohio Alban  Towers 

Brown,  Paul,  Ga - Boston  House 

Broyhill,  Joel  T„  Va _ 

Buckley,  Charles  A.,  N.  Y.. 

Budge,  Hamer  H.,  Idaho _ 

Burdick,  Quentin,  N.  Dak.. 


Burke,  Frank  W„  Ky _ 

Burke,  James  A„  Mass _ I 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex. . 2737  Devonshire 


PI. 


Byrne,  James  A.,  Pa _ 

Byrnes,  John  W„  Wis . Zl215  25th  St.  So., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cahill,  William  T.,  N.  J _ 
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Canfield,  Gordon,  N.  J _ 

Cannon,  Clarence,  Mo _ 

Carnahan,  A.  S.  J.,  Mo _ 

Casey,  Bob,  Tex _ 

Cederberg,  Elford  A.,  Mich. 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.  Y _ The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E., 

Mich. 

Chelf,  Frank,  Ky _ 

Chenoweth,  J.  Edgar,  Colo. 

Chiperfield,  Robert  B„  III..  1713  House  Office 
Building 

Church,  Marguerite  Stitt  2122  Mass.  Ave. 
(Mrs.) ,  III. 

Clark,  Frank  M„  Pa.., _ 3735  GunstonRd., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Coad,  Merwin,  Iowa _ 

Coffin,  Frank  M.,  Maine _ 

Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Calif _ 5708  Nevada  Ave. 

Collier,  Harold  R.,  Ill _ 

Colmer,  William  M.,  Miss.. 

Conte,  Silvio  O.,  Mass _ 

Cook,  Robert  E.,  Ohio _ 

Cooley,  Harold  D.,  N.  C _ '2480  16th  St. 

Corbett,  Robert  J„  Pa _ 

Cramer,  William  C.,  Fla _ 6714  Joallen  Dr.. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nebr.  4920  Yorktown 
Blvd.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Curtin,  Willard  S.,  Pa _ 

Curtis,  Laurence,  Mass _ 3314  0  St. 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  ilia _ 

Daddario,  Emilio  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague,  Paul  B.,  Pa _ 

Daniels,  Dominick  V.,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Clifford,  Tenn _ 4611  Butter- 

worth  PI. 

Davis,  "James  C.,  Ga _ 

Dawson,  William  L.,  Ill _ 

Delaney,  James  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Dent,  John  H.,  Pa _ 

Denton,  Winfield  K.,  Ind _ 

Derounian,  Steven  B.,  N.  Y. 

Derwinski,  Edward  J.,  Ill _ 

Devine,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio _ 

Diggs,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dingell,  John  D.,  Mich _ 

Dixon,  Henry  Aldous,  Utah.  1817  N.  Quinn  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Donohue,  Harold  D.,  Mass _ 

Dooley,  Edwin  B.,  N.  Y _ 

Dorn,  Francis  E.,  N.  Y _ 

Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.  C _ 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex _  _ 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va _ 

Doyle,  Clyde,  Calif - 3877  30th  St.  N., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Durham,  Carl  T.,  N.  C _ The  Lee  House 

Dwyer, Florence P.  (Mrs.), 

N.  J. 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla _ 

Elliott,  Carl,  Ala _ 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn _ 

Evins,  Joe  L.,  Tenn _ 5044  Klingle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md _ 

Farbstein,  Leonard,  N.  Y _ 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla _ 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio _ 

Fenton,  Ivor  D.,  Pa - 3725  Macomb  St. 

Fino,  Paul  A.,  N.  Y _ 

Fisher,  O.  C.,  Tex _ Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa _ The  Congressional 

Flynn,  Gerald  T.,  Wis _ 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga _ 

Fogarty,  John  E.,  R.  I - 1133  House  Office 

Building 

Foley,  John  R.,  Md _ 

Forand,  Aime  J.,  R.  I - 4108  Dresden  St., 

Kensington,  Md. 
Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Jr.,  Mich. . 514  Crown  View 
Dr.,  Alexandria, 

-  Va. 

Forrester,  E.  L.,  Ga _ 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.  C - The  Westchester 

Frazier,  James  B.,  Jr.,  Fairfax  Hotel 
Tenn. 

Frelinghuysen,  Peter,  Jr.,  3014  N  St. 

N.  J. 

Friedel,  Samuel  N.,  Md _ 

Fulton,  James  G.,  Pa.. _ 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  E., 

N.J. 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md __ 

Gary,  J.  Vaughan,  Va _ 

Gathings,  E.  C.,  Ark _ 6377  31st  PI. 


t 


Gavin,  Leon  H„  Pa _ _ 

George,  Newell  A.,  Kans _ 

Giaimo,  Robert  N.,  Conn _ 

Glenn,  Milton  W.,  N.  J., - Arlington  Towers, 

Arlington,  Va. 

Goodell,  Charles  E„  N.  Y _ 3842  Macomb  St. 

Granahan,  Kathryn  E. 

(Mrs.) ,  Pa. 

Grant,  George  M..  Ala _ 4801  Conn.  Ave. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill _ 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Pa _ 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Mich _ 

Griffiths,  Martha  W. 

(Mrs.) ,  Miclu 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa _ 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif _ 

Hagen,  Harlah,  Calif..' _ 

Haley,  James  A.,  Fla _ 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind _ 4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.  Y _ 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va _ 

Hargis,  Denver  D.,  Kans _ 

Harmon,  Randall  S.,  Ind _ 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark - 1627  Myrtle  St. 

Harrison,  Burr  P.,  Va _ 

Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio _ -.1323  Barger  Drive, 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Healey,  James  C.,  N.  Y _  <- 

Hebert,  F.  Edward,  La _ 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria.  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va _ 

Hemphill,  Robert  W„  S.  C. 

Henderson,  John  E.,  Ohio.. 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla _ 

Hess,  William  E.,  Ohio _ 

Hiestand,  Edgar  W.,  Calif _ 

Hoeven,  Charles  B.,  Iowa _ 100  Maryland 

Ave.  NE. 

Hoffman,  Clare  E.,  Mich...  100  Maryland 
Ave.  NE. 


Hoffman,  Elmer  J.,  III. 
Hogan,  Earl,  Ind _ 


Holifield,  Chet,  Calif . 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa _ 

Holt,  Joe,  Calif _ i _ _ 

Holtzman,  Lester,  N.  Y _ „ 

Horan,  Walt,  Wash _ _ 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif _ 

Huddleston,  George,  Jr., 
Ala. 


5211  Flanders  - 
Ave.,  Garrett  Pk., 
Kensington,  Md. 


Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo _ 


Ikard,  Frank,  Tex _ _ _ 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii _ 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn _ The  Coronet 


Jackson,  Donald  L.,  Calif _ 

Jarman,  John,  Okla _ 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va _ 

Jensen,  Ben  F.,  Iowa _ 2120  16th  St. 

Johansen,  August  E.,  Mich . 

Johnson,  Byron  L.,  Colo _ 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif _ 

Johnson,  Lester  R.,  Wis _ 

Johnson,  Thomas  F.,  Md _ 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Paul  C.,  Mo _ 1111  Army  Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala _ 

Judd,  Walter  H.,  Minn _ 3083  Ordway  St. 


Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo _ _  • 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn _ 

Kasem,  George  A.,  Calif _ 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W., 

Wis. 

Kearns,  Carroll  D.,  Pa _ 

Kee,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  Albemarle  House, 
W.  Va.  4501  Conn.  Ave. 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass... _ 

Kelly,  Edna  F.  (Mrs.) ,  N.  Y. 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.  Y - The  Mayflower 

Kilburn,  Clarence  E.,  N.  Y. 

Kilday,  Paul  J.,  Tex - 3507  Albemarle  St. 

Kilgore,  Joe  M.,  Tex - 4848  Upton  St. 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif _ 

King,  David  S.,  Utah _ 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio _ 

Kitchin,  A.  Paul,  N.  C _ 

Kluczynski,  John  C.,  Ill _ 

Knox,  Victor  A.,  Mich _ 

Kowalski.  Frank.  Conn _ 

Kyi,  John,  Iowa _ 

Lafore,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Pa _ _ 

Laird,  Melvin  R.,  Wis _ _ 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  Ga _ 
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Lane,  Thomas  J.,  Mass — — 

Lange n,  Odin,  Minn - - 

Lankford,  Richard  E„  Md — 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio - 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.  C - - 

Lesinski,  John,  Mich - 

Levering,  Robert  W„  Ohio — 

Libonati,  Roland  V.,  Ill - 

Lindsay,  John  V.,  N.  Y - 

Lipscomb,  Glenard  P., 

Calif. 

Loser,  J.  Carlton,  Tenn - The  Congressional 

McCormack,  John  W„  The  Washington 
Mass. 

McCulloch,  William  M.,  4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Ohio 

McDonough,  Gordon  L., 

Calif. 

McDowell,  Harris  B.,  Jr„ 

Del. 

McFall,  John  J.,  Calif _ 507  Robinson  Ct„ 

Alexandria,  Va. 
McGinley,  Donald  F„  Nebr. 4000  Mass.  Ave. 
McGovern,  George  S., 

S.  Dak. 

Mclntire,  Clifford  G„  220  2d  St.  SE. 

Maine 

McMillan,  John  L„  S.  C - 

McSween,  Harold  B.,  La - 

Macdonald,  Torbert  H.. 

Mass. 

Machrowicz.ThaddeusM.,  115  Dale  Drive, 
Mich.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Mack,  Peter  F.,  Jr.,  Ill - 

Mack,  Russell  V.,  Wash - 

Madden,  Ray  J.,  Ind - 

Magnuson,  Don,  Wash - 

Mahon,  George  H.,  Tex - Alban  Towers 

Mailliard,  William  S.,  Calif . 

Marshall,  Fred,  Minn - 

Martin,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  The  Hay-Adams 
Mass. 

Mason,  Noah  M.,  Ill _ The  Baronet 

Matthews,  D.  R.  (Billy), 

Fla. 

May,  Catherine,  Wash - 

Meader,  George,  Mich _ 3360  Tennyson  St. 

Merrow,  Chester  E.,  N.  H - 

Metcalf,  Lee,  Mont - 

Meyer,  William  H.,  Vt - 

Michel,  Robert  H.,  Ill - 

Miller,  Clem,  Calif - 

Miller,  George  P.,  Calif - 

Miller,  William  E.,  N.  Y _ 6605  Radnor  Rd., 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Milliken,  William  H.,  Jr., 

Pa. 

Mills,  Wilbur  D.,  Ark _ 2701  Conn.  Ave. 

Minshall,  William  E.,  Ohio- 8120  Kerry  Lane, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mitchell,  Erwin,  Ga - 

Moeller,  Walter  H.,  Ohio _ 

Monagan,  John  S.,  Conn — 

Montoya,  Joseph  M.,  5403  Surrey  St., 

N.  Mex.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Moore,  Arch  A.,  Jr.,  W.  Va — 

Moorhead,  William  S.,  Pa — 

Morgan,  Thomas  E.,  Pa - 

Morris,  Thomas  G.,  N.  Mex. 

Morris,  Toby,  Okla _ 220  2d  St.  SE. 

Morrison,  James  H.,  La _ 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Moss,  John  E.,  Calif _ 204  Jefferson  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Moulder,  Morgan  M.,  Mo — 

Multer,  Abraham  J.,  N.  Y — 

Mumma,  Walter  M.,  Pa - The  Coronet 

Murphy,  William  T.,  Ill - 

Murray,  Tom,  Tenn - 

Natcher,  William  H.,  Ky - 

Nelsen,  Ancher,  Minn - 

Nix.  Robert  N.  C„  Pa - 

Norblad,  Walter,  Oreg - 

Norrell,  W.  F.,  Ark _ 2301  Conn.  Ave. 

O’Brien,  Leo  W.,  N.  Y - 

O’Brien,  Thomas  J.,  Ill _ The  Hamilton 

O’Hara,  Barratt,  III _ The  Congressional 

O’Hara,  James  G.,  Mich — 

O’Konski,  Alvin  E„  Wis _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

O’Neill,  Thos.  P„  Jr.,  Mass. 

Oliver,  James  C.,  Maine — « 

Osmers,  Frank  C.,  Jr.,  N.  J- 
Ostertag,  Harold  C..  N.  Y — 2480  16th  St. 


Passman,  Otto  E.,  La - 

Patman,  Wright,  Tex - 117  Carroll  St.  SE. 

Pelly,  Thomas  M.,  Wash - 

Perkins,  Carl  D.,  Ky - 

Pfost,  Grade  (Mrs.) ,  Idaho. 

Philbin,  Philip  J.,  Mass - 

Pilcher,  J.  L.,  Ga - 

Pillion,  John  R.,  N.  Y - 

Pirnie,  Alexander,  N.  Y - 

Poage,  W.  R.,  Tex _ 228  2d  St.  SE. 

Poflf,  Richard  H.,  Va - 

Porter,  Charles  O.,  Oreg  —  6338  32d  St. 

Powell,  Adam  C.,  N.  Y - 

Preston,  Prince  H.,  Ga -  , 

Price,  Melvin,  III - 

Prokop,  Stanley  A  ..Pa - 

Pucinski,  Roman  C.,  Ill - 

Quie,  Albert  H.,  Minn - The  Coronet  Apt., 

200  C  St.  SE. 

Quigley,  James  M.,  Pa - 

Rabaut,  Louis  C.,  Mich - 

Rains,  Albert,  Ala - 

Randall,  Wm.  J.,  Mo - 

Ray,  John  H.,  N.  Y - 

Rayburn,  Sam,  Tex - 

Reece,  B.  Carroll,  Tenn - 

Rees,  Edward  H.,  Kans - 1801  16th  St. 

Reuss,  Henry  S.,  Wis - 6448  Brooks  Lane 

Rhodes,  George  M.,  Pa _ 5603  24th  Ave.  SE., 

Hillcrest  Hgts., 
Wash.  21,  D.  C. 

Rhodes,  John  J.,  Aria - 

Riehlman,  R.  Walter,  N.  Y.  3210  Wis.  Ave. 

Riley,  John  J.,  S.  C - 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  adopted  15  investigative  and  routine  resolutions. 

House  passed  bills  on  missile  agency  transfer,  school  milk  program,  and  D.C. 
appropriations. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1965—1988 
Bills  Introduced:  13  bills  and  1  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  2990-3002;  and  S.J.  Res.  157. 

Page  1  967 

Bill  Referred:  One  House-passed  bill  was  referred  to 
appropriate  committee.  Page  1965 

Senate  Reporters:  Senate  adopted  S.  Res.  207,  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  funds  for  the  official  reporters  of  the 
Senate  ($20,000).  Pages  1988,  2012-2020 

Funeral  of  Senator  Langer:  S.  Res.  211,  to  pay  certain 
funeral  expenses  of  the  late  Senator  Langer,  was 

adopted.  Pages  2020-2021 

Committee  Authorizations  and  Expenditures:  Eight 
resolutions  authorizing  funds  for  certain  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  follows,  were  adopted: 

S.  Res.  236,  administration  of  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  and  the  War  Claims  Act  ($65,000)  ; 

S.  Res.  235,  escapees  and  refugees  from  Communist 

tyranny  ($25,000),;  ...  . 

S.  Res.  233,  study  of  constitutional  rights  ($140,000); 
S.  Res.  232,  juvenile  delinquency  study  ($150,000); 

S.  Res.  234,  administrative  practice  and  procedure  in 
the  Federal  Government  ($115,000) ; 

S.  Res.  238,  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  ($425,000) ; 
S.  Res.  239,  constitutional  amendments  ($25,000) ;  and 
S.  Res.  226,  investigation  of  national  penitentiaries 
($5,00°).  _ 

Five  other  resolutions  authorizing  funds  tor  certain 
studies  by  other  committees,  as  follows,  were  also 
adopted : 

S.  Res.  261,  Preparedness  Investigation  Subcommittee 
of  Armed  Services  Committee  ($190,000) ; 

S.  Res.  248,  $125,000  for  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  of  Committee  on  Government 
Operations ; 

S.  Res.  246,  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves¬ 
tigations  of  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
($275,000) ; 


S.  Res.  24.9,  providing  $48,000  for  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field,  with  committee  amendment;  and 

S.  Res.  263,  authorizing  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  make  expenditures  and  employ  tem¬ 
porary  personnel  (Privileges  and  Elections  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  $l60,000).  Pages  2021-2039 

Judicial  System  Study:  Senate  made  its  unfinished 
business  S.  Res.  231,  Federal  judicial  system  study 

($150,000).  Page  2039 

Treaty  Reported:  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  (Ex.  I, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  was  reported  (Ex.  Rept.,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Page  1975 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con¬ 
firmed:  George  Harold  King,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System ;  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  TVA;  and  Rear  Adm.  H. 
Arnold  Karo,  to  be  Director  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Page  2039 

Nomination:  One  civilian  nomination  was  received. 

Page  2039 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad¬ 
journed  at  7:53  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  February  9, 
when  it  will  continue  on  S.  Res.  231,  Federal  judicial 
system  study,  following  which  it  will  probably  consider- 
other  reported  resolutions  authorizing  certain  activities 
and  expenditures.  Page  2039 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet ) 

SPACE  AND  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAMS 

Joint  meeting :  The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con¬ 
tinued,  in  open  and  executive  sessions,  its  hearings  on 
the  Nation’s  missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs, 
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with  testimony  on  such  programs  of  the  Naval  Estab¬ 
lishment  from  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  Commandant, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow,  with  testimony  from 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  Twining 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gates. 

APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  testimony  from 
Senator  Dirksen,  on  funds  for  the  Forest  Service;  Rep¬ 
resentative  Clem  Miller,  of  California,  on  funds  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  and  the  following  Govern¬ 
ment  witnesses  in  behalf  of  funds  for  their  respective 
departments :  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller,  Director,  Office  of  Saline 
Water;  Capt.  M.  V.  Carson,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas;  George  W.  Abbott,  Office  of  the  Solicitor; 
Frank  E.  Johnson,  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration ;  and 
Edward  Woozley,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

On  Friday,  February  5,  subcommittee  received  testi¬ 
mony  on  funds  for  the  Forest  Service  from  Ervin  L. 
Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  McArdle,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  associates. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  (Senators  Thurmond,  chairman,  Stennis, 
Ervin,  Cannon,  Saltonstall,  and  Bush)  began  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  defense  procurement,  with  testimony 
from  Perkins  McGuire,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Supply 


and  Logistics,  G.  C.  Bannerman,  Director  for  Procure¬ 
ment  Policy,  John  J.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  for 
Procurement  Policy,  and  Cmdr.  John  M.  Malloy,  Chair¬ 
man,  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  Commit¬ 
tee,  all  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

AIR  CARGO 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  The 
Aviation  Subcommittee  began  hearings  on  S.  2774,  to 
provide  for  Government-guaranteed  loans  to  certain  air 
carriers  for  the  acquisition  of  modern  cargo  aircraft, 
having  as  its  witness  James  R.  Durfee,  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

ALLOCATIONS  OF  TV  CHANNELS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  On 
Friday,  February  5,  committee  continued  its  television 
inquiry,  with  testimony  on  allocations  of  TV  channels 
from  Martin  Essex,  superintendent  of  schools,  Akron, 
Ohio;  and  William  L.  Putnam,  president,  Springfield 
Television  Broadcasting  Co.,  Massachusetts. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  REGISTRARS 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  On  Friday, 
February  5,  committee  concluded  its  hearings  on  pend- 
ing  legislation  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  tem¬ 
porary  Federal  election  registrars  (S.  2684,  2719,  2783, 
and  2814),  and  related  bills  (S.  2722  and  2535),  after 
hearing  testimony  from  Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  50  public  bills,  H.R.  10233-10282; 
13  private  bills,  H.R.  10283-10295;  and  9  resolutions, 
H.J.  Res.  603  and  604,  H.  Con.  Res.  583-585,  and  H.  Res. 
440-443,  were  introduced.  Pages  2092-2094 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  10233,  making  appropriations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  fiscal  year  1961,  filed  on  February  5 
(H.  Rept.  1246) ; 

H.R.  10234,  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  filed  on  February  5  (H.  Rept.  1247); 

H.R.  1805,  protecting  and  preserving  the  Antietam 
Battlefield  site  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  amended 
(H.  Rept.  1248); 


H.R.  7004,  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1249); 

H.R.  7359,  to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for 
the  State  of  Nevada,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1250) ; 

Annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  for  the  year  1959  (H.  Rept.  1251); 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
entitled  “Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration”  (H.  Rept.  1252); 

H.R.  6516,  approving  a  contract  with  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District,  Colorado,  to  ratify  its  exe¬ 
cution  (H.  Rept.  1253) ; 

S.  623,  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  existing 
provision  for  a  minimum  wheat  acreage  allotment  in 
the  Tulelake  area  of  California  (H.  Rept.  1254); 

H.  Res.  440,  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  and 
1  hour  of  general  debate  on,  H.R.  9664,  to  stabilize  sup- 
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port  levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations  and 
to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels  in  relation  to 
farm  cost  (H.  Rept.  1255) ;  and 
Disposition  of  executive  papers  (H.  Rept.  1256). 

Pages  2091—2092 

D.C.  Legislation:  The  consideration  of  bills  pertaining 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  was  in  order  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  were  considered  and  passed: 

VFW  tax  exemption:  H.R.  9451,  relative  to  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxation  of  certain  property  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  (amended) ; 

D.C.  corporations:  H.R.  9737,  to  eliminate  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  certain  D.C.  corporations  be  managed 
by  trustees  the  majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  D.C. 
(amended) ;  and 

Tuition  payments:  H.R.  7124,  to  require  the  payment 
of  tuition  on  account  of  certain  persons  who  attend  the 
D.C.  public  schools  (amended).  Pages  2040-2044 

Missile  Agency  Transfer:  By  a  division  vote  of  92 
yeas  to  2  nays  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and  passed 
H.J.  Res.  567,  to  effect  immediately  the  transfer  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  without  amendment.  Pages  2044-2051 

Committee  Appointment:  The  Speaker  announced 
the  appointment  of  Representative  Mason  to  member¬ 
ship  x>n  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential  Federal  Expenditures.  Page  2051 

Tax  Assessing:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House  passed, 
without  amendment,  H.R.  9660,  to  amend  section 
6659(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing  certain  additions 

to  tax.  Page  2051 

D.C.  Appropriations:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House  passed 
H.R.  10233,  snaking  appropriations  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge¬ 
able  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  without  amendment. 

The  bill  provides  appropriations  of  $237,118,276,  of 
which  $32,070,000  is  for  capital  outlay.  The  amount 
provided  is  $4,576,800  below  the  i960  appropriation  and 
$5,284,724  under  the  budget  estimates.  pages  2051-2064 

School  Milk  Program:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House 
passed  H.R.  9331,  to  increase  the  authorized  maximum 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  under  the 
special  milk  program  for  children,  after  adopting  two 
committee  amendments.  The  bill  increases  the  author¬ 
ized  use  of  funds  to  $85  million  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal 
years  for  the  special  school  milk  program. 

H.  Res.  439,  the  open  rule  under  which  the  legislation 
was  considered,  had  been  adopted  earlier  by  a  voice 

vote.  Pages  2065-2073 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  3:57  p.m.  until 
Tuesday,  February  9,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the 


House  will  act  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3610, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
increase  grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  after  which  the  following  bills  will  be 
considered: 

H.R.  10234,  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  and 

H.R.  9664,  relating  to  stabilization  of  tobacco  prices 
(1  hour  of  debate). 

Committee  Meetings 

CIA 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  met  in  executive  session  with 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  Director,  CIA,  and  others. 

"CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST”  INQUIRY 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Held  hearing  on  H.R. 
9682,  relating  to  the  employment  of  retired  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  by  contractors  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Armed  Forces.  Defense  Department 
representatives  were  heard  and  hearings  adjourned  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  3 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  10220,  relating  to  military  con¬ 
struction.  Witnesses  representing  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  Army,  National  Guard,  and  others  were  heard. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

D.C.  AUTOMOBILE  SALE  REGULATIONS 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
No.  2  heard  public  witnesses  in  testimony  on  H.R.  9876, 
to  provide  regulations  for  financing  of  retail  sales  of 
automobiles.  Hearings  were  concluded. 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Education  and  Tabor:  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  met  in  executive  session  on  H.R. 
10128,  to  authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  construction  of  school  facilities. 

U.S.-MEXICO  DAM  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  held  hearing  on  H.R.  8080,  to  author¬ 
ize  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  con¬ 
struction  by  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  of  a  major  international 
storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 1944,  with  Mexico. 

INTERIOR  COMMITTEE  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands  held  hearing  on  the  following 
bills  relating  to  public  lands,  H.R.  4684  and  6116,  and 
in  executive  session  considered  H.R.  3122,  but  took  no 
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action  on  any  of  the  bills  considered.  Testimony  was 
heard  on  H.R.  6116  from  Representative  Tollefson  and 
on  H.R.  4684  from  Representative  Bass  of  Tennessee. 

On  Friday,  February  5,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  heard  testimony  from  the  following  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  on  various  pending  mineral  bilU :  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Rivers  of  Alaska,  Thomson  of  Wyoming, 
and  public  witnesses. 

"PAYOLA”  INQUIRY 

Committee  bn  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Legislative  Oversight  held  hearing  with 
respect  to  “payola”  and  other  deceptive  practices  in  the 
communications  industry.  Public  witnesses  were  heard 
and  hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

TRANSPORTATION  DIVERSIFICATION 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  On 
Friday,  February  5,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  held  hearings  on  several  bills  relating 
to  transportation  diversification.  Adjourned  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair. 

PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY  SELF-REGULATION 

* 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  On  Friday, 
February  5,  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  con¬ 
cluded  hearings  with  respect  to  the  need  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  self-regulation  by  the  publishing  industry.  Wit¬ 
nesses  representing  magazine  and  book  publishers  were 
heard. 

TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  on  H.R.  9664,  to  stabilize  support  levels  for 
tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations.  Heard  on  the 
granting  of  the  rule  were  Representatives  Abbitt, 
Hoeven,  Watts,  Stubblefield,  Matthews,  McMillan. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  9 

( All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 
Senate 

Joint  Meeting:  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  open  and  executive  hearings,  on  the 
Nation’s  missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs,  to  hear 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  Twining,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gates,  io  a.m.,  235  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey  items,  10  a.m.,  1114  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Committee  on  Rules:  Held  hearing  but  took  no  action 
on  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  H.R.  86or,  relating  to  civil 
rights.  Testimony  was  heard  from  Representative 
Smith  of  Mississippi. 

MILITARY  MISSILE  AND  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Continued 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  military  missile  and  space 
program.  Witnesses  heard  today  were  William  B. 
Franke,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Adm.  Arleigfi  A.  Burke, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  other  Navy  Department 
witnesses. 

On  Friday  the  committee  heard  testimony  from  wit¬ 
nesses  representing  the  Air  Force  Department  on  this 

matter. 

COMMUNIST  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities:  Met  on  Friday, 
February  5,  and  heard  witnesses  with  respect  to  Com¬ 
munist  activity  and  infiltration  in  relation  to  American 
youth  groups.  Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COOPERATIVES 

\ 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  Concluded  hearings 
on  Friday,  February  5,  with  respect  to  tax  treatment 
accorded  cooperatives. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

PRESIDENT’S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  On  Friday,  February  5,  the 
committee  continued  its  hearings  on  the  President’s 
economic  report,  with  a  panel  discussion  of  policy  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  Robert  A.  Gordon,  University  of 
California;  Paul  Samuelson,  MIT;  William  F.  Butler, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  and  B.  U.  Ratchford, 
Duke  University. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 


Committee  on  Armed  .Services,  Subcommittee  on  Procure¬ 
ment,  on  defense  procurement,  10:30  a.m.,  212  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  on  S.  2774,  providing  for  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  lopns  to  certain  air  carriers  for  acquisition  of  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  H.  Con.  Res.  582,  re  dis¬ 
posal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  approximately  470,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber,  10  a.m.,  313-A  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  3  on  H.R.  10220,  military  construction 
bill,  2  p.m.,  304  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Subcommittee  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Education,  executive,  on  H.R.  10128,  school  construction 
bill,  10  a.m.,  429  Old  House  Office  Building.  ' 
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Committee  on  Foreign  A  flairs,  Subcommittee  on  State  De¬ 
partment  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations,  executive,  10:30 
a.m.,  G-3  Capitol  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  on  H.R.  8080,  re 
Amistad  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Rio  Grande,  10:30  a.m.,  1310 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee 'on 
Public  Lands  on  pending  bills,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  .Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Legislative  Oversight  on  deceptive  practices  in  com¬ 
munications  industry,  10  a.m.,  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Room,  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  executive,  10:30  a.m.,  346  Old 
House  Office  Building. 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Special  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Oceanography,  10  a.m.,  2x9  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Fed¬ 
eral-Aid  Highway  Program  on  adequacy  of  highway  system  for 
national  defense  needs,  10  a.m.,  1302  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics ,  on  military  missile 
and  space  program,  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  214-B  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs,  to  hear  VFW  legislative  rec¬ 
ommendations,  10  a.m.,  Caucus  Room,  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  executive,  on  H.R.  5,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  private 
investments  abroad,  10  a.m.,  P-15  Capitol  Building. 


The  public  proceedings  of  each  House  of  Congress,  as  reported 
by  the  Official  Reporters  thereof,  are  printed  pursuant  to  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  as  authorized  by 
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Senate 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore. 

Father  Godfrey  Kloetzli,  O.F.M.,  of 
the  Franciscan  Monastery,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  humbly 
ask  Thy  blessing  in  a  threefold  way. 

We  ask  Thee  to  bless  this  earth  of  ours 
and  its  peoples.  Give  us  the  realization 
of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  under 
Thy  divine  fatherhood.  Give  to  this 
world  of  ours  the  peace  based  on  Thy 
law,  and  thus  a  lasting  one. 

We  ask  Thee  to  bless  this  Nation  of 
ours,  so  dearly  beloved.  Give  unto  her 
and  her  people  continued  prosperity  and 
peace.  Grant  that  they  may  always  use, 
in  a  wise  and  generous  way,  the  gifts 
Thou  hast  lavished  upon  them,  helping 
their  less  fortunate  brothers  in  other 
lands.  Grant  also  that  she  may  ever  re¬ 
main  a  shining  light  of  hope  to  a  world 
in  darkness. 

Finally,  we  ask  Thee  to  bless  those  in 
authority,  especially  those  present  here. 
In  their  difficult  task,  give  them  enlight¬ 
enment  to  know  and  the  courage  to  do 
what  is  right  and  just. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  prayer  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi — so  loved  by  all 
men — and  pondering  on  it,  make  it  our 
prayer : 

“Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Your 
peace.  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love;  where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
where  there  is  doubt,  faith;  where  there 
is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is  darkness, 
light;  and  where  there  is  sickness,  joy. 
O  divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  con¬ 
sole;  to  be  understood  as  to  understand; 
to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for  it  is  in  giving 
that  we  receive;  it  is  in  pardoning  that 
we  are  pardoned ;  and  it  is  in  dying  that 
we  are  born  to  eternal  life.” 

Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9, 1960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon.  Albert  Gore,  a  Senator 


from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  8,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  WHEAT  PROBLEM— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 

NO.  330) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  to¬ 
day  transmitted  to  Congress  a  message 
dealing  with  the  wheat  situation.  I  am 
informed  that  the  message  has  been  read 
in  the  House.  I  therefore  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  message  may  be 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  without  having  been 
read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(For  text  of  President’s  message,  see 
House  proceedings  for  today.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 

see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  7124.  An  act  to  require  the  payment 
of  tuition  on  account  of  certain  persons  who 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9331.  An  act  to  increase  the  author¬ 
ized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children; 

H.R.  9451.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
19,  1954,  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
additional  property  of  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  the 
tax  exemption  granted  the  property  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be¬ 
ginning  on  and  after  July  1, 1959; 

H.R.  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section  6659(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing  cer¬ 
tain  additions  to  tax; 

H.R.  9737.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora¬ 
tions  be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  10233.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  to  effect  im¬ 
mediately  the  transfer  of  the  Development 
Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7124.  An  act  to  require  the  payment 
of  tuition  on  account  of  certain  persons  who 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9451.  An  act  to  amend  the  -Vlct  of 
July  19,  1954,  to  exempt  from  ipXfcfchm  cer¬ 
tain  additional  property  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  the 
tax  exemption  granted  the  property  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on 
and  after  July  1,  1959;  and 

H.R.  9737.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora¬ 
tions  be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  9331.  An  act  to  increase  the  author¬ 
ized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section  6859(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing  certain 
additions  to  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.R.  10233.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  to  effect  im¬ 
mediately  the  transfer  of  the  Development 
Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  busi¬ 
ness.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  ic  so  or¬ 
dered. 


CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  my  re¬ 
marks  on  pages  1900  and  1901  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  February  4  be  corrected  in  the 
permanent  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  1900,  column  2,  line  55,  a  pe¬ 
riod  should  follow  the  word  “Capital” 
rather  than  a  comma,  and  the  word  “be¬ 
cause”  immediately  following  should  be 
capitalized. 

In  the  same  column,  at  line  74,  the 
word  “the”  should  be  deleted. 

In  column  3,  on  page  1900,  line  5,  a 
comma  should  follow  the  word  “is.” 

Then  on  page  1901,  column  1,  line  1, 
the  word  “can”  should  be  “cannot.” 

In  column  2  of  the  same  page,  at  the 
end  of  line  27,  the  word  “by”  should  be 
inserted. 

On  the  same  page  and  in  the  same  col¬ 
umn,  at  line  44,  the  word  “they”  should 
be  “we.” 

And  in  column  3  of  the  same  page,  at 
line  14,  a  comma  should  follow  the  word 

“best.” 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  corrections  will  be  made. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
is  now  meeting  in  Topeka,  and  has  ap¬ 


proved  House  Concurrent  Resolution  13, 
.  in  which  they  express  concern  over  the 
ever -increasing  imports  of  beef  and  other 
meat  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  referred  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

“House  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
“Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  reduce 
and  control  the  importation  of  beef  and 
other  red  meats  from  foreign  countries  and 
to  establish  smaller  quotas  and  other  con¬ 
trols  on  such  imports 

“Whereas  the  expanding  imports  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats  on  the  hoof  and  in  the 
frozen  or  processed  form  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  domestic  cattle  and  livestock 
industries  of  this  country;  and 

“Whereas  such  imports  into  this  country 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats  are  currently 
expanding  at  a  rate  which  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  any  justifiable  need  and  at 
the  present  time  such  imports  constitute  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  our  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  and  other  red  meats;  and 
“Whereas  the  domestic  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  have  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
pending  their  own  funds  to  expand  the  na¬ 
tional  market  for  beef  and  other  red  meats 
and  if  imports  of  these  commodities  are  not 
further  restricted  any  expansion  in  said  na¬ 
tional  market  will  result  only  in  providing 
foreign  competitors  with  a  most  attractive 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers;  and 

“Whereas  the  feeding  of  grain  to  cattle  and 
livestock  by  the  domestic  cattle  and  live¬ 
stock  industries  provides  the  principal  means 
of  solving  the  burdensome  feed-grain  sur¬ 
plus  now  depressing  the  total  agricultural 
market;  and 

“Whereas  a  reasonable  restriction  on  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  reducing  this  feed-grain 
surplus,  as  then  Americans  would  consume 
American  fed  beef  and  livestock  rather  than 
that  fed  in  foreign  countries;  and 

“Whereas  the  further  prosperity  and 
strength  of  this  country  is  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  and  grow¬ 
ing  domestic  agricultural  economy:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  ( the  Senate  concur¬ 
ring  therein),  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
do  everything  within  their  respective  powers 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  and  stricter  con¬ 
trol  of  the  importation  of  beef  and  other  red 
meats  in  any  form  from  any  foreign  country 
and  to  establish  smaller  quotas  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  same,  such  quotas  to  be  pre¬ 
determined  on  an  annual  basis,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  American  beef  and  livestock  producers 
with  the  needed  protection  and  vital  en¬ 
couragement  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  welfare  of  their  own  industry,  and  help¬ 
ing  insure  the  future  prosperity  and  strength 
of  this  country;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  state 
be  directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission.” 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  February  2,  1960. 

James  Taylor, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

A.  E.  Anderson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  February  4,  1960. 

Paul  R.  Wunsch, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
and  Mr.  Murray)  : 

S.  3003.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Western  Mon¬ 
tana  Youth  Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  certain  property  comprising  a  part  of 
Fort  Missoula,  Missoula,  Mont.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3004.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  3005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1933  (47  Stat.  1426) ,  relating  to  the  length 
of  time  by  which  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
may  suspend  tariff  schedules;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 

S.  3006.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con¬ 
struction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Neu- 
berger,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio)  : 

S.  3007.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  loans 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion, 
or  improvement  of  classroom  buildings  and 
other  academic  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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amendment  op  intercoastal 

SHIPPING  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening  1  and 
myself,  I  introduced,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1S33,  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  urged  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  order  a  suspension  of 
the  proposed  increased  freight  tariffs 
filed  by  carriers  in  the  Alaska  trade,  it 
was  said  by  the  Board  that  no  suspension 
order  would  issue.  Instead,  the  Board 
announced  that  the  increased  tariffs 
would  become  effective  prior  to  hearings. 
Of  course,  this  announcement  distressed 
everyone  who  realized  that  whatevei  the 
outcome  of  the  hearings,  the  consumers 
in  Alaska  would  be  faced  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  increased  tariffs — a  burden 
that  would  never  be  lifted  under  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  the  Board. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Board  was  asked  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  refusal  to  suspend  the  proposed 
increased  rates  until  the  objectors  to 
those  rates  could  be  heard.  The  Board  s 
justification  was  that  under  existing  law 
the  Board  can  suspend  proposed  in¬ 
creased  tariffs  for  no  longer  than  120 
days,  or  4  months,  and  that  4  months  is 
too  short  a  period  to  complete  hearing- 
procedures. 

It  must  be  said  that  Alaskans  are  not 
sympathetic  to  this  purported  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  the  Board  could 
complete  hearing  procedures  in  many 
controversies  within  the  4-month  time 
period.  In  the  second  place,  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  rates  even  for  4  months  would 
allow  time  for  at  least  a  partial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  issues  and  the  facts. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Board  rul¬ 
ings,  after  even  a  partial  development  of 
the  issues  and  the  evidence,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  sounder  basis  for  decision  than  ex 
parte  procedure  can  afford. 

However,  in  view  of  the  Board’s  state¬ 
ments  on  this  matter,  it  appears  advis¬ 
able  to  broaden  the  Board’s  authority 
to  suspend  proposed  tariff  increases. 
The  bill  introduced  today  would  allow 
the  Board  to  suspend  such  increases  for 
7  months,  instead  of  for  the  4-month 
period  now  permitted.  For  easy  refer¬ 
ence,  the  bill  would  amend  section  845 
of  title  46,  United  States  Code.  The 
7-month  period  corresponds  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  suspensions  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  enforce 
under  paragraph  7,  section  15  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code.  The  bill  introduced 
today  will  add  desirable  uniformity  in 
the  powers  of  two  leading  regulatory 
agencies  whose  activities  affect  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  ACHING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3005)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3, 1933  (47  Stat.  1426) ,  relating  to 
the  length  of  time  by  which  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  may  suspend  tariff 
schedules,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Grtjening)  ,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI¬ 
TARY  INSTALLATIONS 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

This  bill  is  requested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  transmittal  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3006)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sal¬ 
tonstall),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Stennis  is 
as  follows; 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC.,  February  4,  1960. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  1960,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
presentation  to  the  Congress.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  recommends  that  it  be 
enacted. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
additional  military  construction  that  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  at  this  time,  and  would  provide  addi¬ 
tional  authority  to  cover  deficiencies  in  prior 
construction  authorizations.  The  appropri¬ 
ation  of  money  required  for  construction  is 
provided  for  in  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

This  legislation  consists  of  titles  I,  II,  and 
III  covering  authorization  required  for  the 
Active  Forces  of  the  Departments  -  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  title  IV  covering 
authorization  required  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  title  V  covering  general  provisions 
relating  to  the  foregoing  titles;  and  title  VI 
covering  authorization  required  for  the  re¬ 
spective  Reserve  components. 

For  the  Active  Forces,  this  proposal  would 
authorize  new  construction  totaling  $992- 
053,000  of  which  $158,406,000  is  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army;  $137,851,000  is  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  $675,796,000  is  for 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  and  $20 
million  is  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  proposal  would  also  provide  additional 
'monetary  authority  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  authorization  for  projects  authorized 
under  previous  laws  totaling  $107,764,000  of 
which  $7,898,000  is  for  the  Army;  $25,800,000 
is  for  the  Navy;  $50,521,000  is  for  the  Air 
Force;  and  $23,545,000  is  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Therefore,  the  total  in  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  of  new  authorization  plus 
additional  monetary  authority  for  projects 
previously  authorized  amounts  to  $1,099,817,- 
000  for  the  Active  Forces. 

This  proposal  would  also  repeal  as  of 
July  1,  1961,  all  authorizations,  with  certain 
exceptions,  for  military  construction  for  the 
active  forces  that  are  contained  in  laws 
enacted  prior  to  August  21,  1958.  This  re¬ 
peal  will  continue  in  effect  the  policy  estab¬ 


lished  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  Military  Con¬ 
struction  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  161, 
84th  Congress)  of  repealing  longstanding 
authority  that  has  not  been  exercised  by 
the  military  departments.  It  is  believed  that 
the  continuation  of  this  policy  will  result 
in  a  construction  program  which  will  reflect 
more  accurately  the  current  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

For  the  reserve  components,  the  proposal 
would  authorize  construction  totaling  $42,- 
108,000  of  which  $12-, 168, 000  is  for  the  Army 
National  Guard;  $11,674,000  is  for  the  Army 
Reserve;  $6,450,000  is  for  the  Naval  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  Reserves;  $7,226,000  is  for  the  Air 
National  Guard;  and  $4,590,000  is  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  also  provide  additional  monetary  au¬ 
thority  in  the  amount  of  $197,000  to  correct 
a  deficiency  in  authorization  of  an  Army 
National  Guard  project  previously  authorized 
in  Public  Law  85-685.  Therefore,  the  total 
in  this  proposed  legislation  of  new  authori¬ 
zation  plus  additional  monetary  authority 
for  the  project  previously  authorized 
amounts  to  $42,305,000  for  the  Reserve  com¬ 
ponents.  Title  VI  also  contains  a  repeal  pro¬ 
vision  of  similar  effect  to  that  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  which  would  apply 
to  longstanding  construction  authorization 
that  has  not  been  exercised  by  the  reserve 
components. 

Accordingly,  the  total  authorization  re¬ 
quested  in  this  legislation  for  the  active 
forces  and  the  Reserve  components  amounts 
to  $1,142,122,000. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Gates. 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  early  1945  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  started  to  nationalize 
large  amounts  of  property  situated  with¬ 
in  that  country.  Then,  after  the  Com¬ 
munist  coupe,  following  the  death  of 
President  Benes,  further  nationalization 
decrees  were  put  into  effect  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  approximately  99  percent  of 
holdings  in  that  nation  were  taken  by  the 
Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognized  its  duties  toward  American 
investors  who  had  good-faith  holdings  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  it  proceeded  to  ne¬ 
gotiation,  seeking  settlement  for  losses 
of  American  property. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  deal¬ 
ing  with  social  and  economic  matters,  I 
introduced  proposed  legislation  some 
years  later  to  create  the  Czechoslovakia 
Claims  Fund.  There  was  approximately 
$9  million  available  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  this  nation  had  seized  a  steel  mill 
which  had  been  placed  on  order  by  the 
Benes  government,  and  for  which  funds 
had  been  advanced  to  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  Communist  coup.  It  was 
my  intention,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
Representative  Younger,  who  introduced 
similar  legislation,  to  see  that  the  funds 
available  from  seizure  and  sale  of  the 
steel  mill  would  be  used  to  reimburse 
American  citizens  for  their  investments 
in  Czecholsovakia. 

It  was  not  my  intention  nor  that  of 
Representative  Younger  to  support  leg¬ 
islation  to  compensate  citizens  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  who  had  fled  that  country  to 
escape  the  Nazis  or  the  Communists,  for 
the  property  which  they  had  left  behind 
when  they  fled  their  native  land.  While 
I  have  good  will  toward  those  persons 
and  sympathy  for  most  of  them,  their 
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problem  and  their  relation  to  the  U.S. 
Government  is  on  a  different  basis. 

When  a  foreign  government  seizes  and 
nationalizes  property  belonging  to  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  this  country  owes  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  Americans  to  respond  in  kind 
toward  the  foreign  nation  by  seizing  and 
selling  its  assets  to  compensate  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  suffered  by  the  injustices 
done  them  in  the  foreign  land. 

This  Nation  recognizes  the  right  of 
foreign  nations  to  nationalize  property 
belonging  to  their  citizens.  While  we  do 
not  advocate  such  a  procedure,  we  do  not 
claim  for  ourselves  the  right  to  correct 
the  evils  of  such  a  policy.  Where  citizens 
of  a  foreign  country  flee  to  the  United 
States  and  take  out  citizenship  papers,  it 
would  ordinarily  happen  that  the  loss  of 
their  property  would  occur  previous  to 
their  obtaining  citizenship  within  this 
country  and  ordinary  claims  legislation 
would  not  seek  to  redeem  their  property 
for  them  by  action  of  this  Government. 

In  situations  where  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  settlement  of  American 
claims  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
settle  those  claims,  legislation  has  been 
passed  to  enable  persons  who  were  not 
eligible  in  the  first  instance  to  become 
eligible  thereafter.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Italian  Claims  Fund. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  connection  with  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  claims  fund,  we  now  find  that 
claims  which  have  been  filed  by  former 
citizens  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  fled  from 
the  Nazis  in  the  first  instance  or  the 
Communists  in  the  second  instance,  ex¬ 
ceed  vastly  the  claims  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  entitled  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  expect  the  protection  of  their 
Government  as  one  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  for  which  they  pay  taxes  to  sup¬ 
port  our  Government.  The  legislation  as 
it  presently  exists  will  provide  very  little 
compensation  for  American  citizens  who 
are  most  entitled  to  expect  it  by  virtue 
of  unexpected  and  unintended  benefits 
to  others  which  will  exceed  by  several 
times  that  which  will  be  available  for 
those  who  are  most  entitled  to  expect 
settlement. 

This  situation  would  not  have  devel¬ 
oped  had  the  Claims  Commission  made 
clear  to  the  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  that  any  such  result  as 
this  could  have  been  anticipated.  It  was 
the  estimate  of  the  Commission  that  the 
claims  would  number  approximately 
1,000  and  that  the  amount  would  be 
approximately  $25  million  in  valid  claims. 
Instead,  the  number  of  claimants  has 
become  nearly  4,000  in  number  and  the 
amount  claimed  exceeds  $364  million. 

Naturally,  the  $364  million  figure  will 
be  reduced  with  investigation,  but  it  is 
logical  that  the  amount  will  probably 
exceed  six  times  that  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  first  estimated.  In  view  of  the 
liberal  attitude  which  the  Commission 
has  presently  taken  toward  including 
those  who  had  not  previously  been  con¬ 
templated,  it  would  seem  logical  that  the 
Commission  will  display  such  liberality 
in  arriving  at  the  value  of  claims.  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  then  the  amount 
of  claims  could  be  far  more  than  six 
times  that  which  the  Commission  first 
estimated. 


Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  felt 
compelled  to  introduce  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  correspond  with  that  which  should 
have  been  passed  in  the  first  instance. 
I  find  it  extremely  regrettable  that  this 
proposed  legislation  must  move  contrary 
to  the  logical  pattern.  Logically,  our 
claims  legislation  should  first  take  care 
of  those  who  are  most  entitled  to  be  com¬ 
pensated,  and  at  a  later  date  make  addi¬ 
tional  persons  eligible  if  funds  become 
sufficient  to  permit  greater  liberality. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  necessarily  rests  upon  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  the  earlier  legislation  was 
based  upon  misinformation  supplied  me 
by  the  Claims  Commission.  For  that 
reason  the  present  law  is  far  more  liberal 
in  its  definition  of  claimants  than  this 
Government  had  any  right  to  be.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  now  introducing 
would  attempt  to  compensate  those 
American  citizens  who  invested  their 
funds  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  would  seek 
to  settle  their  claims  against  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  Governments  and  leave  for 
subsequent  legislation  and  events  what¬ 
ever  adjustment  may  be  possible  for  the 
refugees  who  left  Czechoslovakia  to 
escape  the  Nazis  or  the  Communists. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  seek  to 
follow  the  previous  precedents  in  the 
handling  of  claims  legislation  by  pro¬ 
viding  first  for  American  investments. 
Only  after  sufficient  funds  became  avail¬ 
able  to  compensate  those  Americans 
whose  investments  had  been  seized 
would  we  seek  to  provide  by  subsequent 
legislation  compensation  for  those  who 
left  their  country  and  took  out  citizen¬ 
ship  in  this  country. 

The  logic  of  this  procedure  is  plainly 
apparent  when  we  look  at  the  situation 
that  exists  in  Cuba  today.  The  Castro 
government  has  already  seized  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  continue  to  nationalize 
large  amounts  of  property  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  Batista  sup¬ 
porters.  It  can  also  be  expected  to  seize 
property  of  American  citizens  and 
American  corporations  in  Cuba. 

This  Nation  is  in  a  position  to  bring 
a  large  amount  of  economic  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Cuba.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Castro  government  will  be  much 
more  willing  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  American  citizens  and  American 
companies  which  invested  their  money 
in  Cuba  in  good  faith  than  with  former 
Batista  supporters.  The  Castro  govern¬ 
ment  may  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end 
against  any  settlement  with  Batista  sup¬ 
porters  who  may  have  acquired  U.S. 
citizenship  prior  to  the  final  na¬ 
tionalization  of  their  property.  If  the 
Cuban  assets  upon  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  lay  hands  should  prove 
to  be  far  less  in  value  than  the  property 
of  American  citizens,  then  it  would  not 
seem  fair  that  American  investors  should 
be  forced  to  share  the  fund  with  former 
Batist  supporters  who  may  have  acquired 
U.S.  citizenship  by  that  time. 

I  introduce  the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3008)  to  amend  title  rv 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 


Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstallJ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  a  joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rail  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  once  to  note 
that  the  committee  is  designed  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  field  of  railroading  the  same 
services  which  have  been  performed  so 
admirably  for  the  airlines  and  the  aero¬ 
nautical  industry  generally  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau¬ 
tics.  Mr.  President,  I  contemplate  that 
should  the  bill  become  law  at  least  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  in  appropria¬ 
tions  would  be  made  available  to  deal 
with  the  research  problems  of  the  rail¬ 
road  industry  as  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
airplane  industry.  This  is  on  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  $100  million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  12  member  Com¬ 
mittee  would  study,  conduct  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  make  recommendations  on 
those  development  programs  and  other 
activities  essential  to  the  improvement 
and  modernization  of  rail  equipment,  fa¬ 
cilities  and  operating  methods  and 
freight,  passenger,  and  commuter  serv¬ 
ices  so  that  the  U.S.  rail  transportation 
system  can  better  meet  the  demands  of 
our  expanding  national  economy  and  de¬ 
fense  requirements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  Representative  Steven  B. 
Derottnian,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  two  members  each  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  the  six  remaining 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  technical  competence  in  rail  trans¬ 
portation  or  a  related  field  with  two  of 
this  group  chosen  for  their  experience  in 
labor-management  problems  common  to 
the  industry.  Its  recommendations 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  at 
least  once  a  year  as  part  of  its  annual 
report  and  more  frequently  when  deemed 
advisable  in  the  national  interest. 

In  the  interests  of  national  security 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
Nation’s  economy,  the  Congress  must 
heed  the  growing  chorus  which  regards 
U.S.  railroads  as  an  incurably  sick  indus¬ 
try  which  one  day,  it  is  implied,  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  the  combined  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  railroads  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  channeled 
into  a  coordinated,  maximum  effort  in 
research  and  development  programs  to 
enable  this  vital  industry  to  modernize  its 
facilities  and  upgrade  its  operational 
efficiency  and  services  in  the  discharge 
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of  its  present  responsibilities.  Also,  the 
railroads  must  be  capable  of  executing 
whatever  additional  steps  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  any  emergency  as  well  as 
anticipated  demands  in  the  future. 

That  is  the  concept  underlying  this 
joint  resolution  being  introduced  today 
which  would,  through  a  National  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  on  Rail  Transportation, 
direct  this  effort  under  the  leadership 
of  public  and  private  transportation  au¬ 
thorities  and  experts. 

The  financial  ill  health  of  too  many 
of  the  Nation’s  413  separate  railroads  has 
reached  the  crisis  stage  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  with  rising  costs,  deteriorating 
commuter  facilities  and  services,  obso¬ 
lete  equipment,  and  shrinking  passenger- 
schedules  the  most  chronic  complaints. 
The  industry  needs  new  assistance  and 
guidance.  Just  as  back  in  1915  the  Con¬ 
gress  recognized  its  responsibilities  to  the 
infant  and  floundering  aviation  indus¬ 
try  and  established  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  we  now  have 
a  duty  to  cur  century  old  railroad  indus¬ 
try  which  forged  our  first  transconti¬ 
nental  communications  and  transporta¬ 
tion  link  with  the  territories  in  the  North, 
West,  and  Southwest  destined  for  state¬ 
hood.  The  railroads’  role  in  the  internal 
development  of  the  United  States  is  not 
all  past  history.  It  is  of  future  impor¬ 
tance  and  major  significance  to  U.S. 
business  which,  exclusive  of  pipeline  and 
Great  Lakes  shipping  traffic,  sends  near¬ 
ly  63  percent  of  its  goods  by  rail  freight, 
and  to  almost  every  major  urban  area 
since  trains  carry  224  million  commuters 
every  year. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  proposed 
National  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
the  conduct  and  the  coordination  of 
scientific  research  into  thGse  phases  of 
rail  transportation  where  lack  of  mod¬ 
ernization  and  the  failure  to  keep  up 
with  technological  advances  has  serious¬ 
ly  handicapped  the  performance  and  fi¬ 
nancial  stability  of  the  industry.  Unless 
such  an  effort  is  organized  and  executed 
at  a  national  level  with  the  backing  of  a 
Federal  agency,  the  result  may  easily  be 
additional  cost  increases  further  handi¬ 
capping  the  industry  and  loss  of  serv¬ 
ices  with  resultant  shrinkage  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  diversified  research  activities  of 
the  railroads  amount  to  more  than  $10 
million  annually.  This  relatively  small 
amount  may  reflect  the  low  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  for  the  industry  as  a  whole — 4.7 
percent  on  $28  billion  invested  for  the  5 
years  ending  in  1958.  That  was  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  return  on  air  transport — 
10.3  percent — and  on  shipping — 9.6  per¬ 
cent.  Overall,  the  return  on  railroad 
investment  is  reported  to  have  declined 
some  50  percent  since  1929  while  other 
industries’  earnings  rose  by  189  percent 
with  the  result  that  the  railroads  report 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the  business 
credit  and  equity  capital  necessary  to 
make  improvements  and  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  view  of  their  depressed  earn¬ 
ing  power. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nation’s  220,000 
miles  of  track  carry  65  percent  more 


tonnage  than  they  did  just  before  World 
War  II,  and  during  wartime  the  exist¬ 
ing  rail  facilities  constituted  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  in  our  war  effort,  carry¬ 
ing  90  percent  of  all  military  freight 
transport  and  97  percent  of  military  pas¬ 
senger  transport.  After  the  war,  freight 
rates  began  their  rapid  rise,  multiplying 
3  times  as  fast  as  the  consumer  price 
index  generally.  Revenues  did  not  keep 
pace  since  they  rose  by  50  percent  com¬ 
pared  to  the  freight  rate  increase  of  75 
percent. 

Today,  4  cents  of  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  goods  purchased  by  a  U.S.  consumer 
represents  the  cost  of  transporting  by 
rail  freight.  The  impact,  then,  of  rate 
increases  by  the  railways  as  an  inflation¬ 
ary  factor  on  our  economy  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  deserve  the  careful 
study  and  evaluation  by  recognized 
transportation  experts  functioning 
through  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rail  Transportation. 

In  addition,  many  railroads  believe 
short-haul  passenger  service  for  com¬ 
muters  has  long  since  passed  the  point 
of  no  return  for  them.  As  the  number 
of  commuter-line  discontinuances  in¬ 
crease,  they  are  rapidly  followed  by  dire 
predictions  that  the  downtown  areas  in 
our  major  cities  will  have  to  be  turned 
into  monster  parking  lots  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  cars  which  will  bring  the  former 
rail  commuters  to  work.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  200,000  people  ride  to 
work  on  trains,  while  150,000  commute 
in  Chicago,  and  100,000  more  do  so  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 
Intercity  passenger  traffic  has  declined 
steadily  since  before  the  war;  but,  with 
the  upsurge  of  suburbia,  commuters  have 
not  appreciably  declined  in  number 
across  the  Nation  in  recent  years. 

The  commuter’s  continued  depend¬ 
ence  on  daily  rail  transport  to  and  from 
work  will  also  be  of  major  concern  to 
the  proposed  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  dismal  financial  outlook  for  many 
railroads  has  even  led  to  the  extreme 
suggestion  that  Government  should  take 
over  certain  passenger  lines  and  hire  the 
railroads  to  run  them.  I  doubt  whether 
many  of  us  are  prepared  to  go  that  far ; 
but,  as  it  reflects  the  grave  plight  of  some 
lines,  it  reinforces  the  imperative  need 
for  a  coordinated  Federal,  industry,  and 
labor  effort  to  solve  the  main  survival 
problems  facing  the  railroads.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rail  Transportation  would  be 
a  convincing  demonstration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  we  recognize  the  precarious 
condition  of  many  U.S.  railroads  and  the 
contributions  they  have  yet  to  make  to 
U.S.  growth  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  a  schedule  of  the  appropriations 
made  over  the  years,  going  back  to  1915, 
for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Appropriation  for  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aeronautics 
Fiscal  years:  Millions 

1959 _ _ _ $101.  1 

1958 _  U7.3 


1957 _ _ - 

1956 _ 

1955 _ _ ’- - 

1954 _ 

1953 _ 

1952 _ 

1951 _ 

1950  ($75  million  for  3  wind  tun¬ 
nels)  _ 

1949 _ 

1948 _ 

1947 _ 

1946 _ 

1945 _ 

1944 _ 

1943 _ 

1942 _ 

1941 _ 

1940 - - - 

1930 _ ., _ 


78.  2 
72.  7 
56.  9 

62.  4 
66.  3 
69.0 

63.  1 


1929- 

1915- 


128.  0 
48.7 

43.4 
30.  8 
24.0 
45.  6 

38.4 
25.  4 
19.  5 
11.2 

9.2 

1.3 

Thousands 

$175 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158)  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Rail  Transportation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORLAL  TO  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams!  may  be  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  155)  authorizing  the  establishing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial 
to  Albert  Einstein,  introduced  by  me  on 
January  28, 1960. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THEODORE  C.  ACHILLES 
TO  BE  COUNSELOR  OF  THE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  STATE,  AND 
SIGURD  S.  LARMON  TO  BE  A  MEM¬ 
BER  OF  THE  U.S.  ADVISORY  COM¬ 
MISSION,  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR¬ 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Senate  to¬ 
day  received  the  nominations  of  Theo¬ 
dore  C.  Achilles,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  and  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information  for 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  January  27, 
1963. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days. 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 

ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Address  broadcast  by  him  from  Station 
WIND,  Chicago. 

News  article  entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  Wel¬ 
fare  Work  To  Be  Noted,”  published  in  a  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Julius  Mark, 
senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel  in  New 
York  City,  on  January  30,  1960,  entitled 
“Report  From  Germany." 

Article  entitled  “Two  Other  U.S.  Units  Aid 
Arab  Boycott,”  written  by  Edward  A.  Mor¬ 
row,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
February  4,  1960. 

Excerpt  from  newsletter  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1960. 

Letter  written  by  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  to  the 
New  York  Times,  published  on  January  27, 
1960. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

Editorial  entitled  “Bridges  Has  Good  Plan 
To  Bring  Cuba  to  Terms,”  published  in  the 
Laconia  (N.H.)  Evening  Citizen  of  February 
2,  1960. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

Articles  written  by  Dr.  Carsun  Chang  en¬ 
titled  “Dr.  Carsun  Chang  Gives  View  on  Pos¬ 
sible  ‘Two  Chinas’  Policy,”  and  “Dr.  Chang 
Analyzes  Present  Day  Soviet  Russia  Red 
China  Relations,”  published  in  the  Chinese 
World  newspaper,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  of 
November  28,  and  November  29,  1959,  respec¬ 
tively. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Article  entitled  “What’s  Fair  in  Campaign 
War?”  written  by  David  Lawrence,  published 
in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  of 
February  1,  1960. 

By  Mr.  GORE : 

Article  written  by  Elmer  Hinton  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  a  re¬ 
cent  date. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia : 

Letter  written  to  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
by  John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director,  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Washington, 
D.C.,  expressing  the  views  of  that  Federation 
relating  to  the  bill  S.  2929. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Sumner  County, 
Kans.,  Farmers  Union,  relating  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  barter  provision  to  Public 
Law  480;  and  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Saline  County  Medical  Society,  of  Salina, 
Kans.,  relating  to  the  Forand  bill,  H  R.  4700. 


CHARLES  TEBBE,  FORESTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  Montana  delegation  and,  I  am 
sure,  all  who  represent  the  adjoining 
States  served  by  region  I  of  the  Forest 
Service,  have  a  tremendously  high  and 
warm  regard  for  Charlie  Tebbe,  the  re¬ 
gional  forester.  He  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  as  public  administrator  of 
a  most  valuable  natural  resource.  Last 
year,  when  Montana  was  stricken  by  an 
earthquake,  Charlie  Tebbe  had  his  For¬ 
est  Service  crews  at  work  relieving  the 
disaster  before  any  other  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  organization  was  on  the  job. 

He  has  overcome  the  limitations  of 
tight  budgets  to  make  sure  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  got  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth 


of  work  for  every  dollar  expended.  He 
has  been  forward  looking  in  all  of  his 
endeavors,  trying  his  utmost  to  make  the 
forest  resources  of  the  Inland  Empire 
contribute  effectively  to  the  growth  of 
this  region. 

I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
today  discussing  the  accomplishments 
of  Charlie  Tebbe,  the  leadership,  and  the 
human  understanding  that  he  possesses. 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  long, 
but  I  wish  to  make  this  brief  statement : 
Charlie  Tebbe  suffered  a  mild  stroke 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Friday, 
February  5,  while  back  here  on  official 
business.  He  is  now  at  Doctor’s  Hos¬ 
pital:  and  his  family  and  many  friends 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  We  hope  that  Charlie 
will  take  a  little  rest  now,  before  coming 
back  on  the  job.  We  sincerely  wish  him 
a  speedy  recovery  and  the  full  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  health. 


February  9 

ESTIMATED  ALLOCATIONS  TO 

STATES  UNDER  THE  EDUCATION 

BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  among  the 
States  of  the  funds  which  were  voted 
last  week  by  means  of  our  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  table  which 
shows  the  estimated  allocation  to  the 
States  in  1960-61  and  in  1961-62,  and 
the  estimated  State-local  matching 
funds  required  to  receive  the  full  Federal 
allotments  in  the  second  year  of  the 
program,  under  Senate  bill  8,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Estimated  Fedetal  allotments  1  to  States  in  1060  61  and  1061-62  and  estimated  State  and 
_  local  matching  funds  required  under  S.  8,  as  passed  by  Senate 


State 

(1) 

Estimated  al¬ 
locations, 
1960-61 2 

(2) 

Estimated  al¬ 
locations, 
1961-62  3 

(3) 

Total  estimated 
allocations, 
1960-01  and 
1961-62 

(4) 

Estimated 
State  and 
in  1900-61  c 
required  fo 
in  S.  8.‘ 

Amount 

(5) 

nercase  in 
local  funds 
ver  1959-60 
r  matching 

Percent 

(61 

Ratio  of 
Federal 
funds  to  in¬ 
creases  in 
State  and 
local  funds 

(7) 

Total,  United  States... 

$916,  600, 000 

$939,  460, 000 

$1,  856, 060, 000 

$344,698,000 

2.59 

Alabama: _ 

25, 855, 000 

25,  009,  000 

51,764,000 

2,  225, 000 

1.6670 

11. 62 

Alaska _ 

623, 000 

687, 000 

1,310,000 

623, 000 

3. 3335 

1.00 

Arizona _ 

7, 985, 000 

8,  449, 000 

10,  434, 000 

1,931,000 

2.  0540 

4.  14 

Arkansas _ 

13,  749,  000 

13,  450,  000 

27, 199,  000 

1,342,000 

1.  6670 

10.  25 

(  alifornia _ _ 

50,  211,000 

52,  729,  OOO 

102,  940,  000 

47,  834,  000 

3.  3080 

1.05 

Colorado .  _ 

9,  660, 000 

10.  095,  000 

19,  755, 000 

3,584,000 

2.  4070 

2.  70 

Connecticut _ 

5,  626,  000 

5,  788,  000 

11,414,000 

5,  867,  000 

3.  3335 

.96 

Delaware _ _ 

1,256,  000 

1,335,000 

2,  591,000 

1, 197,000 

3.  3335 

1.05 

1  istrict  of  Columbia _ 

1,  689,  000 

1,732,000 

3,  421, 000 

1,743,  000 

3.  3335 

.97 

I  lorida _ 

23,  399, 000 

24,  914,000 

48,  313,  000 

7,  633,  000 

2.  4235 

3.  07 

Georgia _ 

30,  013, 000 

30,  597, 000 

60,  610,  000 

3,  584, 000 

1.6670 

8.  37 

Hawaii _ 

3, 993, 000 

4, 117,000 

8, 110,000 

854, 000 

2.  0965 

4.  68 

Idaho _ 

4,701,000 

4,  787,  000 

9,  488, 000 

819, 000 

1.8210 

5.  74 

Illinois _ 

34, 008, 000 

35,071,000 

69, 079, 000 

19,  706, 000 

3.2305 

1.73 

Indiana _ 

24,  687,  000 

25,  471,000 

50, 158, 000 

8,  740,  000 

2.  4585 

2.82 

Iowa  _ 

15,  679,  000 

15,  958,  000 

31,637,000 

4, 325, 000 

2.  2180 

3.  63 

Kansas _ 

11,766,000 

12, 134,  000 

23,  900,  000 

3,  704, 000 

2.3240 

3. 18 

Kentucky _ _ 

23,  039, 000 

23, 143, 000 

46, 182, 000 

2,  277, 000 

1.6670 

10. 12 

Louisiana _ 

24,  239,  000 

24,  982,  000 

49,  221,000 

4,  322, 000 

1. 6755 

5.  61 

Maine  _ 

5,571,000 

5,  607, 000 

11,  178,  000 

1,  246, 000 

2.  0595 

4.47 

Maryland _ 

14,784,  000 

15,  318, 000 

30,  102, 000 

5,  892,  000 

2.  6710 

2.51 

Massachusetts _ 

16, 047,  000 

10,  255, 000 

32,  302,  000 

8,  818,  000 

3.  1835 

1.  82 

Michigan _ 

41,  164,000 

42,  843,  000 

84,  007,  000 

17,  968,  000 

2.  6040 

2.29 

Minnesota _ 

19,702,000 

20,  271,000 

40, 033, 000 

6,  562, 000 

2.  2225 

3.01 

Mississippi _ 

18, 857, 000 

18,860,000 

37,  723,  000 

1,  525, 000 

1.  6070 

12.  37 

Missouri _ 

19,  566, 000 

20,  009, 000 

39,  575,  000 

6, 890, 000 

2. 6100 

2.  84 

Montana _ 

4,  167,  000 

4,310,000 

8, 477,  000 

1,  496, 000 

2.  2125 

2.79 

Nebraska _ 

8, 070,  000 

8, 285, 000 

16,  355,  000 

1,665,000 

2.  2495 

4.85 

Nevada..  _ 

1,  125,000 

1,216,000 

2,  341, 000 

658, 000 

3. 1490 

1.  72 

New  Hampshire _ 

2,  932, 000 

3,  001,000 

5,  933,  000 

828,  000 

2.  3805 

3.  54 

New  Jersey _ 

17,  937, 000 

18,  520, 000 

36,  457, 000 

17, 218, 000 

3.  3335 

1.04 

New  Mexico _ _ 

6,  866, 000 

7, 142, 000 

14,  008, 000 

1, 160, 000 

1.  7345 

5.92 

New  York  _ 

44,  226, 000 

45,210,  000 

89,  4.36,  000 

54, 869, 000 

3.  3335 

.81 

North  Carolina _ 

36,051,000 

36, 606, 000 

72,  657, 000 

4,  501,000 

1.  6670 

8.01 

4,  742,  000 

4  804  000 

q  546  nno 

6Qi  non 

6  86 

Ohio...  _ 

43,  490, 000 

45, 095; 000 

88,  585!  000 

20,  487|  000 

2.  7760 

2.  12 

Oklahoma . . 

13,411,000 

13,  439,  000 

26,  850,  000 

3,  217,  000 

2.  0045 

4. 17 

Oregon..  _ 

9,  521,000 

9,  746,  000 

19,  267,  000 

4,211,000 

2.  4335 

2.26 

Pennsylvania _ 

47,  662,  000 

48,  373,  000 

96,  035,  000 

20, 913,  000 

2.  7570 

2.  28 

Rhode  Island  . . 

3, 642,  000 

3,  703, 00C 

7,  345,  000 

1,  345,  000 

2.  7340 

2.71 

22  005  non 

22  352  nor 

South  Dakota  _ 

4,  877,  00C 

4,  991 !  00C 

9,  868,  000 

806,  000 

1.  7720 

5.63 

Tennessee  _ 

25,  338,  00C 

25,  501,  00C 

50,  839,  000 

2,  792,  000 

1.  6670 

9.  08 

Texas _ 

62,901,000 

65,  261,000 

128, 102, 000 

12,  312,  000 

2.0410 

5. 11 

l  tab.  .  _ 

6,  836, 000 

7, 055,  000 

13,  891,  000 

1,551,000 

1.  7975 

4.41 

Vermont _ _ - 

2,231,000 

2,  235,  000 

4,  466,  000 

532, 000 

2.  0315 

4.  19 

Virginia.  _ 

25,  538,  000 

26,176,000 

51,  714,  000 

4,  568,  000 

1, 9605 

5.59 

Washington _ 

14, 004, 000 

14,  378,  000 

28, 382,  000 

6, 439, 000 

2.  6070 

2. 17 

West  Virginia.  _ 

14, 067, 000 

13,  881,  000 

27,  948,  000 

1, 686,  000 

1.6670 

8.  34 

Wisconsin _ 

21,541,000 

22, 136,  000 

43,  677, 000 

6,115,000 

2.  3610 

3.52 

Wyoming . . . 

1,  927,  000 

1,974,000 

3,901,000 

883,  000 

2.  3225 

2. 18 

240,  000 

571,  000 

811,000 

22,  755, 000 

22,  741,  000 

45,  496,  000 

569, 000 

'  241,  000 

'  810,  000 

1  Allocation  estimates  are  based  on  the  equalization  formula  contained  in  S.,  8,  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  4,  I960. 

2  The  estimated  allotments  for  1960-61  use  average  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  1956,  1957,  and  1958,  and  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  projections  of  July  1, 1960,  school-age  population  based  on  1950-57  migration  levels. 

3  The  estimated  allotments  for  19G1-62  use  average  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  1956,  1957,  and  1958,  and  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  projections  of  July  l,  1961,  school-age  population  based  on  1950-57  migration  levels. 

*  State,  and  local  funds  for  1959-60  are  the  estimated  total  revenue  receipts  from  State  and  local  sources  reported  in 
the  National  Education  Association  “Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  1959-GO.” 
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KHRUSHCHEV  ON  INSPECTION  AND 
CONTROLS  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr. 
Gore]  will  recall  that  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  we  had  a  colloquy  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  position  on  inspection  and 
control  systems  in  connection  with  a 
workable  general  disarmament  plan.  At 
that  time  I  undertook  to  supply  data  on 
exactly  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment  quoting  from  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
speech  and  press  conference  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspection  and  control  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  justify  inaction  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  oppose  those  in¬ 
spection  and  control  systems  which  are  the 
heart  of  a  workable  general  disarmament 
plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russians  have 
indicated  their  interest  in  setting  up  such 
inspection  and  control  as  a  part  of  any 
total  and  permanent  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment.  In  his  U.N.  speech,  Khrushchev 
stated : 

"There  should  be  initiated  a  system  of 
control  over  all  disarmament  measures 
which  should  be  created  and  should  func¬ 
tion  in  conformity  with  the  three  stages 
(NB:  plural)  by  which  disarmament  should 
be  effected." 

At  a  Washington  press  conference  on 
September  27,  Khrushchev  stated : 

“We  believe  that  in  the  process  of  dis¬ 
armament,  in  accordance  with  each  stage 
of  disarmament,  there  should  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  stage  of  control,  that  is,  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  other  states  and  control 
over  the  regions  subject  to  control  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  agreement.  And  this  will  be 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  disarma¬ 
ment  up  to  its  full  completion." 

That  this  was  not  an  unintentional  ad  lib 
response  to  a  newsman’s  question  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kuznetzov,  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  repeated  Khrushchev’s  answer 
at  the  U.N.  on  October  7,  1959. 


ERRORS  OP  THE  EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  this  session  of  Congress 
moves  ahead,  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  in  regard  to  a  number  of  is¬ 
sues  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  are  taking  posi¬ 
tions  which  are  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  country.  It  behooves  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  generally  to  pass  legis¬ 
lation  and  take  action  which  will  be  on 
the  right  side  of  these  issues. 

In  this  connection,  my  thoughts  have 
been  very  much  influenced  by  articles 
being  written  several  times  a  week  by 
the  great  commentator  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  articles  written  by  him,  one  dated 
December  31,  1959,  and  the  other  dated 
today,  February  9,  1960,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  including 


the  President  and  the  Vice  President, 
are  wrong  on  defense;  and  we  must  do 
something  about  it,  preferably  by  in¬ 
creasing  appropriations  and  cutting 
waste. 

They  are  wrong  on  disarmament;  and 
we  should  do  something  about  it,  pref¬ 
erably  by  adopting  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  82. 

They  are  wrong  on  education.  We 
have  already  done  something  about  that, 
by  passing  the  aid  to  education  bill,  last 
week. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  tight-money, 
high-interest-rate  policy  which  inhibits 
the  growth  of  our  country;  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  shall  stand  ada¬ 
mantly  in  opposition  to  repeal  of  the 
4  '4  -percent  interest  rate. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  neglect  of  the 
cities;  and  we  must  pass  another  hous¬ 
ing  bill,  and  we  must  assure  adequate 
transportation  and  transit  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  metropolitan  areas. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  neglect  of  the 
unemployed,  especially  in  distressed 
areas.  We  have  done  something  about 
that,  by  passing  the  distressed  areas  bill. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  neglect  of  the 
problems  of  the  aging  and  the  aged. 
Today,  the  McNamara  committee  is 
making  recommendations  in  that  regard, 
and  I  hope  they  will  receive  the  approv¬ 
al  of  the  Senate. 

They  are  wrong  in  their  farm  pro¬ 
gram;  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  a  meaningful  farm  bill  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  A 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  31,  1959] 
Some  Political  Notions 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  is  now  the  President’s 
one  and  only  heir,  there  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  estate  which  he  cannot  inherit. 
It  has  been  General  Eisenhower’s  unique 
achievement  that  he  has  been  able  to  place 
himself  as  President  above  the  party  battles, 
and  to  invest  for  the  time  being  the  office 
with  the  attributes  of  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy.  This  has  enveloped  him  with  an  aura 
of  invulnerability  such  as  no  other  President 
in  modern  times,  if  ever  before,  has  enjoyed. 
Whatever  has  gone  wrong  has  been  blamed 
on  his  ministers  and  he  has  moved  above  it 
serene  and  untouched. 

This  exalted  position  is  uniquely  Eisen¬ 
hower’s,  and  it  cannot  be  passed  on  to  his 
successor.  It  is  entirely  beyond  Mr.  Nixon’s 
reach.  As  a  candidate,  as  a  President  if  he 
is  elected,  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  down  in  the 
dust  and  the  heat  of  the  battle,  not  above 
it  in  the  clear  blue  yonder.  In  this  critical 
respect  there  could  be  no  sharper  contrast 
than  between  Eisenhower  and  Nixon — be¬ 
tween  the  nonpolitical,  world-famous  soldier 
who  was  drawn  into  politics  at  the  top  and 
the  ambitious  young  man  who  clawed  his 
way  up  from  obscurity. 

The  contrast  is  a  warning  that  a  Nexon 
administration  will  not  be  and  cannot  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion.  We  shall  find,  I  believe,  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  has  been  an  interlude 
which  cannot  continue  and  will  not  soon  be 
repeated. 

The  party  struggle  which  has  been  throt¬ 
tled  down  under  Eisenhower  is  certain  to 
break  out  again  under  Nixon.  Our  present 
situation — that  of  living  under  a  divided 
government  with  the  Republicans  in  control 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Democrats 
of  the  legislative — has  been  made  workable 
by  President  Eisenhower’s  prestige  with 


which  he  has  overawed  the  Democratic  con¬ 
gressional  leaders.  With  Nixon  the  party 
struggle  would  be  bound  to  revive,  and  a 
divided  government  would  then  seem  far  less 
benign  than  it  does  under  the  Eisenhower  - 
Johnson  regime. 

As  a  candidate,  the  immediate  question 
about  Nixon  is  whether  he  will  be  carried 
into  office  by  the  Eisenhower  tide,  or  whether 
he  will  have  to  fight  for  his  election.  The 
Eisenhower  tide  is  a  strong  one,  and  it  will 
continue  to  run  strongly  if,  as  the  economists 
say,  the  business  boom  continues,  and  if  at 
the  summit  meeting  in  May  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  some  continuing  accommodation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  build  up  an  opposition  to 
Eisenhower.  As  a  party  the  Democrats  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  an  effective  case 
against  him,  and  Governor  Rockefeller  found 
that  he  could  not  make  one  either. 

Yet  there  is  a  case  to  be  made,  and  some 
fine  day — perhaps  not  yet  in  the  1960  elec¬ 
tions — someone  will  make  the  case. 

The  case  against  Eisenhower’s  prosperity 
is  that  we  are  not  producing  enough  wealth 
of  the  right  kind.  Our  economic  growth  is 
slower  than  is  required  by  our  position  in 
the  world,  which  is  challenged  as  it  has  never 
been  challenged  before.  And  of  the  wealth 
we  do  produce  too  large  a  proportion  goes 
into  consumer  goods  which  are  not  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  too  small  a  proportion  into  public 
necessities,  both  military  and  civilian. 

The  case  against  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  peace  issue  is  not  that  he  is 
seeking  an  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  race  in  nuclear  armaments 
as  menacing  as  it  is,  it  would  be  a  neglect 
of  the  President’s  duty  if  he  did  not  seek 
the  accommodation. 

The  great  charge  to  be  made  against  the 
Eisenhower  administration  is  that  it  has  been 
fumbling  the  ball  in  the  contest  of  arma¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  it  has 
compelled  us  to  negotiate  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  from  a  second  rate  position. 

Although,  no  doubt,  military  expenditures 
ought  to  be  increased,  the  primary  source  of 
the  fumbling  in  the  Pentagon  is  a  feeble 
leadership  from  the  White  House. 

Thus,  we  are  not  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  dual  challenge — 
to  negotiate  and  to  compete,  to  reduce  the 
international  tension  and  to  increase  the 
national  effort.  This  is  the  case  which,  if  I 
have  read  the  record  rightly,  Rockefeller 
would  have  made  had  the  Republican  con¬ 
test  been  an  open  one.  This  is  the  case  which 
the  Democrats  need  to  make  if  ever  they  can 
unite  behind  a  candidate  who  understands 
the  case  and  has  the  eloquence  to  take  it  to 
the  country. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,  1960] 
Defeatism 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

At  his  'press  conference  last  week  the 
President  replied  to  his  critics  who  are  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  behind  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  end,  in  response  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Morgan,  he  went  beyond  the  tech¬ 
nical  argument  about  the  missile  gap  and 
deterrent  power  to  his  own  philosophical  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  rivalry  of  the  two  strongest 
world  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Eisenhower’s  philosophy,  if  I  have 
understood  correctly  his  impromptu  remarks, 
is  that  our  security  is  not  in  jeopardy  and 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  faster  than 
we  are  in  the  development  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  national  power  that  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  must  be  accepted.  For,  said  Mi-. 
Eisenhower,  “let’s  remember  that  dictator¬ 
ships  have  been  very  efficient."  If  we  must 
achieve  a  greater  tempo  in  our  development 
of  national  power,  we  shall  have  to  “take  our 
country  and  make  it  an  armed  camp  and 
regiment  it  *  *  •  and  get  people  steamed 
up  like  you  did  in  wars.” 

After  that  explanation  of  why  we  have 
fallen  behind,  Mr.  Eisenhower  delivered  a 
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little  lecture  on  how  we  should  think  and 
talk  more  about  the  “values  *  *  *  which  we 
do  believe” — namely,  “our  own  individual 
freedoms  and  rights.”  He  went  on  to  say 
that  “our  people  ought  to  have  greater  faith 
in  their  own  system.”  By  this  he  seemed  to 
mean  that  the  critics  who  think  our  de¬ 
fenses  are  inadequate  and  the  critics  who 
say  that  we  are  neglecting  our  children  and 
not  keeping  up  with  the  needs  of  our  popu¬ 
lations,  have  less  faith  than  he  has  in  our 
system. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Eisenhower  is 
mistaken.  It  is  he  who  lacks  faith  in  our 
system.  It  is  he  who  is  saying  that  we  can¬ 
not  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  without 
changing  our  system  and  givng  up  our  free¬ 
dom.  It  is  he  who  is  telling  the  country 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  rapidly  growing  and  increasingly  urban¬ 
ized  population.  It  is  he  who  is  saying  that 
with  a  $500  billion  economy,  the  American 
Nation  will  lose  its  freedom  if  it  devotes  to 
public  purposes  a  somewhat  larger  share 
than  it  does  today. 

It  is  he  who  is  saying  that  our  system 
of  liberty  is  so  fragile  that  it  is  not  tough 
enough  and  durable  enough  to  keep  up  the 
pace  in  the  great  contest  of  national  power. 

Again  with  all  due  respect,  he  has  sunk 
into,  he  has  resigned  himself  to,  an  attitude 
of  defeatism  in  which  there  is  no  faith  that 
our  people  have  the  will,  the  energy,  the 
resourcefulness,  and  the  capacity  to  close 
ranks,  if  they  are  summoned  to  make  a 
greater  effort.  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  talking 
like  a  tired  old  man  who  has  lost  touch  with 
the  springs  of  our  national  vitality. 

The  doctrine  which  the  President  holds, 
the  doctrine  which  determines  his  budget, 
his  program,  and  his  preaching  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  perspective  of  the  world 
struggle,  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  The 
central  issue  of  the  world  struggle  is 
whether  the  Soviet  system  or  a  liberal  system 
can  deal  best  with  the  problems  that  beset 
mankind.  In  that  struggle  we  shall  surely 
lose  if  we  tell  the  world  that,  though  we 
have  the  richest  economy  in  all  history,  our 
liberal  system  is  such  that  we  cannot  afford 
a  sure  defense  and  adequate  provision  for  the 
civil  needs  of  our  people. 

If  that  doctrine  goes  out  into  the  world, 
unchallenged  and  unrefuted  here  at  home, 
Mr.  K.  will  have  the  ball  which  we  will  have 
fumbled.  We  can  talk  to  the  end  of  time 
about  how  much  we  love  liberty.  But  if  the 
masses  of  mankind  understand  us  to  mean 
that  we  love  liberty  in  such  a  way  that  we 
cannot  keep  our  place  in  the  world,  they 
will  look  for  guidance  and  for  example  to 
Moscow  and  not  to  Washington. 

Yet  the  President's  defeatism  has  no  ob¬ 
jective  justification.  The  virtues  of  our 
system  of  society  are  not  inseparably  tied  up 
with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954  or  with  a 
philosophy  of  government  which,  when  the 
President  explains  it,  regards  the  Federal 
Government  as  at  best  a  necessary  evil. 

The  Federal  Government  is  no  doubt 
wasteful,  and  clumsy,  and  inflated  with 
bureaucracy,  and  not  wholly  immune  to  the 
payola.  But  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
a  necessary  evil  to  be  talked  down  to.  The 
Federal  Government  is  an  indispensable 
good  which  must  be  held  to  account  and  be 
criticized  but  with  respect  and  appreciation. 

For  when  we  talk  about  our  freedoms  and 
our  rights,  we  should  not  forget  the  next 
sentence  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  says  “that  to  secure  these  rights  gov¬ 
ernments  are  instituted  among  men”  deriv¬ 
ing  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 


RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMER¬ 
ICA,  DETERRENT  STRENGTH,  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  January  31,  I960,  issue  of  the  Hearst 


newspapers  there  appeared  an  editor's 
report  on  three  very  important  subjects; 
namely,  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  question  of  deterrent  strength, 
and  the  question  of  space.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editor’s  Report:  South  America  Vital  to 
United  States 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

It  is  about  time  that  we  (nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America)  realized  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  fact  that  we  are  not  the  only 
Americans  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  that 
south  of  us  are  two  other  great  Americas — 
Central  and  South — and  that  we  learn  a  bit 
and  take  a  more  active  interest  in  our  fellow 
Americans. 

So,  starting  with  the  ABC’s,  as  we  did  in 
our  school  days — A  is  for  Argentina;  B  is  for 
Brazil,  and  C  is  for  Colombia — when  soft— 
Chile. 

President  Eisenhower’s  forthcoming  trip  to 
South  America  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
big  things  are  happening  in  this  hemisphere 
and  that  most  of  us  don’t  know  enough 
about  our  neighbors  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  events. 

As  I  hinted  last  week,  the  importance  of 
current  Latin  American  news  has  caused 
the  Hearst  task  force  to  make  this  our  next 
assignment.  Starting  tomorrow  we,  that  is, 
Bob  Considine,  Frank  Conniff  and  I,  are  off 
on  a  tour  of  nine  Latin  countries,  including 
those  Ike  will  visit. 

We’re  going  to  send  back  our  observations 
as  we  travel,  and  then  we’ll  write  a  series 
briefing  you  on  the  situation  Ike  will  find  on 
his  trip. 

I  think  the  relations  of  our  country  with 
the  Latin  American  nations  are  as  vital  to 
our  future  as  those  of  any  countries  in  the 
world.  But  U.S.  ignorance  about  this  hem¬ 
isphere  is  a  big  handicap. 

Try  this  on  yourself  or  your  family :  You’ll 
find  you  won’t  have  much  trouble  answering 
who  is  the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany  or 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  or  President 
of  France,  or  Prime  Minister  of  India.  You 
may  even  remember  that  the  President  of 
Tunisia  is  a  guy  named  Bourguiba. 

But  then  test  yourself  on  the  Latins.  How 
many  of  us  can  answer  who  is  President  of 
Venezuela  (he's  Romulo  Betancourt)  or  of 
Brazil  (Juscelino  Kubitschek)  or  of  Argen¬ 
tina  (Arturo  Frondizi)? 

Our  ignorance  goes  deeper.  Most  of  us 
have  read  little  or  nothing  about  the  great 
regions  to  the  south  of  us.  We  don’t  know 
their  history,  their  cultural  traditions,  their 
economic  problems. 

The  truth  is  we  haven’t  been  interested, 
and  our  mass  communications  media,  includ¬ 
ing,  I  am  sorry  to  say — the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers — have  reflected  that  lack  of  interest 
by  the  skimpy  attention  we  all  have  paid  to 
Latin  America. 

The  Cuban  revolution  went  on  for  months 
before  most  of  us  got  the  idea  Batista  might 
be  on  his  way  out.  And  Fidel  Castro  was 
well  snuggled  into  power  before  we  suspected 
that  the  reddish  glow  around  him  wasn’t  just 
a  Caribbean  sunrise. 

So  stick  with  us  for  the  next  few  weeks  for 
some  intensive,  on-the-scene  reports  from 
Latin  America. 

Our  3-week  itinerary  takes  us — in  about 
this  order — to  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  Panama, 
and  Mexico.  That’s  all  the  way  down  the 
east  coast  of  South  America  and  back  up  the 
west  coast. 

We’ll  be  meeting  many  of  the  major  states¬ 
men  of  the  Latin  nations,  and  we’ll  be  telling 
you  what  they  are  like  and  what  their  plans 


are  and  what  they  think  of  our  United  States 
of  America. 

We  hope  to  make  it  interesting  reading _ 

as  well  as  informative. 

As  we  get  ready  to  take  off.  there  is  a 
stackup  over  Washington  of  differing  opin¬ 
ions  by  administration  and  Pentagon  officials 
over  (a)  our  overall  deterrent  strength  vis- 
a-vis  Russia  and  (b)  our  accomplishments  in 
space. 

In  each  of  these  categories  I  find  myself 
dissenting  from  positions  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower.  To  wit: 

1.  deterrent  strength 

We  must  assume  that  the  President,  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Gates,  and  General  Twining, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  say 
our  deterrent  strength — right  now — is  suffi¬ 
cient  either  to  prevent  aggresison  or  to  re¬ 
taliate  overwhelmingly  if  it  occurs. 

Our  assumption  is  that  they  have  superior 
knowledge  and  experience. 

All  agree  that  the  core  of  our  deterrent 
posture — right  now — is  -  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC).  It  will  continue  to  be 
the  core  until  such  time  that  our  missile 
arsenal  is  greatly  increased,  and  we  have 
“hard”  bases  from  which  to  launch  them,  in 
contrast  to  present  “soft”  bases.  “Soft” 
means  capable  of  being  destroyed  in  an  ini¬ 
tial  missile  strike. 

It  follows,  does  it  not,  that  since  SAC  is 
the  core  and  is  likely  to  be  for  a  few  years  to 
come,  it  should  be  our  primary  purpose  to 
make  sure  it  never  becomes  a  “soft”  target, 
too? 

But  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  an 
adequate  number  of  our  bombers  in  the  air 
24  hours  a  day  every  day. 

This  is  where  I  differ  from  the  President 
and  support  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  head  of 
SAC,  and  his  boss,  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  his  budget  meessage  the  President  ques¬ 
tioned  the  necessity  of  an  airborne  alert  un¬ 
less  the  need  should  arise. 

The  danger  is  that  in  this  era  when  mis¬ 
siles  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  the  time  when  the  need  arises 
might  be  disastrously  too  late. 

General  Power  estimates  it  would  cost  $600 
million  to  keep  one-fourth  of  his  2,000- 
bomber  force  in  the  air  at  all  times. 

Granted  $600  million  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  if  it  is  the  difference  between  getting 
caught  with  our  planes  down  out  of  a  total 
military  budget  of  $40  billion,  I  say  it  would 
be  the  least  wasteful  thing  in  the  budget. 
As  my  friend  cocolumnist  and  coaviation 
enthusiast  Joe  Alsop  aptly  puts  it,  it  is  too 
much  like  playing  Russian  roulette  with  the 
safety  of  our  country. 

2.  SPACE 

At  his  latest  press  conference  President 
Eisenhower  said  he  didn’t  see  that  interna¬ 
tional  prestige  was  particularly  involved  in 
the  big  and  spectacular  space  achievements 
of  the  Russians.  He  said  our  rocketry  science 
was  coming  along  fine. 

I  don’t  doubt  that  it  is.  But  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  we  have  suffered  a  serious  propa¬ 
ganda-psychological  loss  from  the  series  of 
Soviet  firsts  in  space — first  to  put  up  a 
sputnik — first  to  throw  big  heavy  stuff  into 
space — first  to  loop  a  camera  satellite  around 
the  moon  and  so  on. 

One  dictionary  definition  of  prestige  is  a 
commanding  position  in  men’s  minds,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  I  mean.  The  Russians 
have  a  commanding  position  in  people’s 
minds  on  space.  We  do  not.  And  this  is  a 
blind  spot  in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Here  is  an  example.  A  few  days  after  the 
first  sputnik  I  was  talking  with  the  late, 
great  Foster  Dulles  in  Washington. 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “you’re  an  experienced 
newspaperman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  all 
this  excitement  is  about?” 

Now,  it  is  understandable  that  pure  space 
scientists,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
work  and  their  continuous  concentration  and 
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preoccupation  with  it,  might  have  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  theory  of  propaganda 
and/or  psychology.  But  this  excuse  should 
not  have  applied  to  Secretary  Dulles,  nor  does 
It  to  President  Eisenhower. 

The  administration  badly  needs  specialists 
in  propaganda.  I  return  to  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  nearly  B  years  ago  when  the 
Heai’st  Task  Force  returned  from  its  first  trip 
to  Moscow. 

It  was  for  the  formation  of  a  competitive 
coexistence  council,  a  Cold  War  Planning 
Board  to  seize  and  direct  the  propaganda 
initiative  in  all  phases  of  our  life.  To  go 
back  to  the  dictionary,  to  give  our  country 
a  commanding  position  in  men’s  minds. 

I  submit  that  the  need  for  such  a  Board 
Is  as  great  now  as  it  was  then. 

Perhaps  greater. 


RESOLUTION  OP  NATIONAL  SECU¬ 
RITY  COMMITTEE  OP  VETERANS 

OP  FOREIGN  WARS  COMMENDING 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  THOM¬ 
AS  S.  GATES,  JR. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  is  holding  its 
mid-year  meeting  of  national  and  State 
officers  and  national  committees  in 
Washington.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  meeting  was  the  dedication  yester¬ 
day  of  the  beautiful  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Memorial  Building  and  head¬ 
quarters. 

President  Eisenhower  yesterday  de¬ 
livered  the  principal  address  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies.  The  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
ceremony  is  indicative  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  are  held  by  the  American 
people. 

The  interests  and  civic  activities  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  many, 
both  on  a  national  and  local  scale. 

However,  one. of  the  most  constructive 
activities  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  been  the  organization’s  highly 
perceptive  and  genuine 'interest  in  na¬ 
tional  security  matters.  The  National 
Security  Committee  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  as  its  chairman  this 
year  the  Honorable  B.  W.  “Pat”  Kearney, 
who  for  many  years  was  our  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  who 
retired  last  year. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Committee  has  been, 
during  the  current  meeting,  studying 
national  security  issues. 

Traditionally,  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  thinking  with  respect  to  na¬ 
tional  security  has  seen  through  the 
veneer  of  sensationalism  and  political  ex¬ 
pediency  which  has,  unfortunately,  too 
frequently  beclouded  defense  policies. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  I  note  a  major  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  National  Security 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  within  the  last  few  days.  The  res¬ 
olution  by  this  great  organization  of  1,- 
300,000  oversea  veterans  commends  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.,  for  his  leadex’ship,  for 
strengthening  defense  organization,  and 
for  vitalizing  and  preserving  the  consti¬ 
tutional  principle  of  civilian  control. 

One  of  the  most  Important  steps  ever 
taken  by  a  Secretary  of  Defense  was  Mr. 


Gates’  directive  of  December  29, 1959,  by 
which  he  established  the  policy  of  per¬ 
sonally  meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  during  discussion  of  matters  in 
disagreement.  By  this  simple,  but  fun¬ 
damental  procedure,  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  strengthened  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  system,  established  a  procedure  for 
hastening  JSC  decisions,  provided  for  a 
more  informed  civilian  leadership  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  made  the  constitutional 
philosophy  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  more  practical  and  meaningful. 

This  action  by  Secretary  Gates  has 
been  universally  hailed  in  the  press  and 
among  thoughtful  citizens.  It  is  partic¬ 
ularly  reassuring  to  realize  that  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars — veterans  who 
have  served  our  Nation  overseas  and  who 
have  demonstrated  such  a  sound  and 
genuine  understanding  of  defense  prob¬ 
lems — have  formally  commended  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pi-inted  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
VFW  resolution  with  respect  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VFW  National  Security  Committee  Reso¬ 
lution  Commending  the  Secretary  op 
Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  for 
Strengthening  Defense  Organization  and 
Civilian  Control 

Whereas  effective  national  security  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  efficient  military  planning  at 
the  seat  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  is 
a  war  proven  and  indispensable  feature  of 
our  defense  planning  mechanism;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.,  has,  by  his  memorandum  of  De¬ 
cember  29,  1959,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
established  a  procedure  whereby  he  will  meet 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  when  matters  in  dis¬ 
agreement  are  under  consideration;  and 
Whereas  this  procedure,  which  has  been 
acclaimed  in  the  press,  and  by  leaders  in 
Congress  regardless  of  party,  enhances  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by 
hastening  decisions,  and  strengthens  the 
constitutional  principle  of  civilian  control 
over  the  military;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  historically  supported 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  concepts  of  civilian  and  military 
relationships:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  express  its  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas 
S.  Gates,  Jr.,  for  the  leadership  and  sense  of 
responsibility  he  has  demonstrated  by  his 
policy  of  meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
thus  establishing  a  procedure  which 
strengthens  our  Nation  militarily,  and  vital¬ 
izes  and  preserves  the  principle  of  civilian 
control;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  EXPAND  THE 
POLARIS  PROGRAM 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  has  called  for  an  additional  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  six  more  Polaris  sub¬ 
marines. 

Admiral  Burke  reports  that  the  Polaris 
missile  has  now  passed  its  critical  tests. 
Secretary  Gates  has  testified  that  the 
first  of  these  matchless  weapons,  nuclear 


powered  submarines  with  Polaris  mis¬ 
siles  ready  to  fire,  may  join  the  active 
fleet  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  express  too 
strongly  my  ardent  hope  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Defense  Department  will 
join  in  speeding  production  of  these 
Polaris  submarines. 

We  all  know  the  advantages  of  this 
weapon.  Some  of  us  have  continually 
harped  upon  them.  It  is  the  hardest  to 
find  and  knock  out  of  any  of  our  present 
deterrent  weapons.  It  is  the  lowest  cost. 
It  does  not  require  expensive  land  bases. 
It  does  not  need  a  vast  flotilla  of  sup¬ 
porting  ships.  With  a  crew  of  about  100, 
Polaris  submarines  can  range  the  oceans 
for  long  periods  and  can  launch  up  to  16 
nuclear  missiles  to  reach  almost  any 
target  in  Soviet  territory  while  being 
hidden  beneath  the  sea. 

If  we  want  terrific  striking  power  at 
minimum  cost — this  is  it. 

If  we  want  defense  that  cannot  be 
knocked  out  by  one  attack — this  is  it. 

If  we  want  a  weapon  which  will  make 
any  enemy  think  twice  before  starting  a 
wax- — this  is  it. 

Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Admiral 
Burke’s  appeal. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  what  I  regard  as  a  fine  article, 
carried  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  have 
received  it  today  with  the  compliments 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Denning,  Commissioner 
from  New  South  Wales.  It  is  really  too 
bad  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  a  great  country 
that  appeared  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  brief  material  appearing  on 
two  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  section 
containing  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Message  From  the  Honorable  R.  J.  Hef- 
fron,  M.  L.  A.,  Premier  and  Minister  for 
Education,  New  South  Wales,  Australia 
When  Americans  think  of  Australia,  do 
they  think  of  Sydney  Harbour,  of  sheep  and 
wheat,  of  tennis  players,  of  surfing  beaches 
in  the  sun,  of  busy  cities  of  2  million  people 
or  more,  of  playgrounds  in  the  enow,  of  steel 
works  and  coal  mines,  of  expanding  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  or  of  busy  commercial  ports? 

All  of  these  you  will  find  in  New  South 
Wales.  This  was  the  name  which  the  English 
explorers  of  the  18th  century  gave  to  the 
eastern  half  of  the  continent  which  is  now 
known  as  Australia.  Gradually  as  settlement 
of  the  continent  progressed,  other  areas 
were  detached  for  better  administration,  and 
what  is  New  South  Wales  now  is  a  State  of 
some  300,000  square  miles,  nearly  twice  the 
area  of  the  State  of  California. 

We  are  proud  of  our  progress  in  the  171 
years  since  the  first  settlement  on  the  shores 
of  Sydney  Harbour.  In  these  years  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales  has  always  led  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Australia  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Although  it  has  only 
about  one-tenth  the  area  of  the  continent, 
more  than  one-third  of  all  Australians  live  In 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  last  few  years, 
between  a  third  and  a  half  of  all  new  con¬ 
struction  and  manufacturing  projects  in 
Australia  were  undertaken  in  New  South 
Wales. 
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The  use  of  the  latest  production  methods 
in  industry  enable  workers  to  give  of  their 
best  to  their  jobs,  and  still  have  ample  lei¬ 
sure  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  unrivaled  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  sports  and  recreation  which, 
abound.  The  vast  increase  in  the  use  of 
road  and  air  transport  within  Australia  has 
made  its  people  one  of  the  most  travel- 
minded  nations  in  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  contents  of  this  New 
York  Times  supplement  will  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  people  of  America,  with  whom 
we  have  so  much  in  common,  and  will  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  opportunities  that 
New  South  Wales  offers  for  investment,  for 
work,  and  for  play. 

New  South  Wales — Australia’s  Key  State — 

A  Land  of  Pacific  Charm  and  Business 

Vitality 

New  South  Wales,  the  key  state  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  adds  to  its  attractions  as  a  land  of 
exciting  business  opportunity  by  presenting 
to  the  traveler  vast  and  varied  pleasures. 
Few  areas  in  the  world  have  a  greater  di¬ 
versity  of  scenic  beauties. 

The  coastline  extends  over  900  miles  and  is 
broken  by  a  magnificent  chain  of  headlands 
and  promontories  providing  an  endless  pan¬ 
orama  of  scenic  grandeur.  Cradled  in  these 
headlands  is  an  infinite  series  of  beautiful 
beaches  with  the  softest  sand,  upon  which 
rolls  the  beautiful  blue  Pacific  surf  in  cease¬ 
less  motion. 

Parallel  to  the  coast  about  60  miles  away 
stretches  the  Great  Dividing  Range  with  its 
peaks  up  to  7,000  feet  and  its  rich  verdant 
land  and  fast  flowing  rivers.  In  the  Blue 
Mountain  area  the  valleys  and  the  majestic 
mountain  tops  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  and  over  the  whole  area  is  a  faint  scent 
of  eucalyptus  trees  and  wild  flowers.  Mount 
Kosciusko,  part  of  the  southern  Alps,  is  the 
biggest  peak  (7,305  feet)  in  Australia  and  is 
the  snow  playground  of  the  continent. 
From  May  to  September  this  resort  provides 
skiing,  tobogganing,  and  ice  skating  under 
ideal  natural  conditions,  and  over  1  million 
acres.  During  the  other  months  of  the  year 
when  only  drifts  of  snow  remain  on  the 
mountainside  Kosciusko  offers  superb  trout 
fishing,  mountain  climbing,  horseback  riding, 
and  motoring  in  a  clear  bracing  climate. 

The  far  north  coast  is  tropical  and  from 
Grafton  to  the  northern  border  sugarcane, 
bananas,  and  pineapples  are  successfully 
grown.  Westward  beyond  the  Great  Divid¬ 
ing  Range  are  the  golden  slopes  and  the 
great  western  plains.  Here  are  the  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  so  long  a  backbone  of  the  state, 
where  the  Australian  wheat  and  sheep  are 
produced  that  have  become  so  famous  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  This  area  is  home  to 
over  250,000  people  and  its  modern  rural 
atmosphere  will  charm  many  Americans. 

In  all  these  areas.  Indeed,  all  over  New 
South  Wales,  the  traveler  will  find  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals  of  tropical  character  and 
color  that  can  be  seen  in  no  other  place  in 
the  world. 

The  city  of  Sydney  is  not  only  the  oldest 
and  largest  city  in  Australia  but,  like  most 
large  cities  in  the  world,  has  a  charm  all  its 
own.  It  has  been  described  as  a  bustling, 
colorful,  erratic  city  which  is  a  blend  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  American,  and  continental  influences. 
Americans  will  find  that  it  has  the  feel  and 
quality  of  San  Francisco.  Few  cities  could 
be  more  delightfully  situated  than  Sydney. 
It  is  built  around  more  than  150  miles  of 
foreshore  of  one  of  the  loveliest  harbors  in 
the  world.  The  blue  Pacific  waters,  the 
fresh,  clear  atmosphere,  and  a  series  of  mag¬ 
nificent  beaches  give  Sydney  a  freshness  and 
vitality  that  is  unique  among  large  cities. 
The  climate  adds  to  these  physical  charms. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  Is  71°,  and 
the  mean  winter  temperature  is  56°.  A 
freezing  temperature  of  32°  has  never  been 
registered  in  Sydney.  More  significant  still 
is  the  fact  that  the  sun  shines  342  out  of 
every  365  days  in  the  year. 


Whereas  Sydney  was  once  the  commercial 
center  of  an  agricultural  state,  it  is  now  a 
mature  metropolis  with  much  international 
flavor.  Since  World  War  II,  people  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  settle  in  this  gem 
of  the  South  Pacific.  Over  20  percent  of  its 
2  million  people  now  come  from  Europe. 
The  million  G.I.’s  who  passed  through  war¬ 
time  Sydney  would  still  recognize  its  physical 
appearance  but  would  be  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  the  new  hotels,  the  new  motels, 
and  the  new  restaurants  that  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  city.  They  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  find  Italian,  German, 
Hungarian,  and  French  restaurants  and  to 
find  the  old  familiar  “Kings  Cross  area”  a 
virtual  international  settlement  with  res¬ 
taurants  and  music  in  the  style  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  country  from  which  the  proprietor 
came. 

Sydney  is  not  Paris,  or  Havana,  or  New 
York,  and  visitors  are  foolish  to  expect  it  to 
be  similar.  It  is  a  fresh,  vital,  and  booming 
frontier  metropolis  that  is  changing  its  char¬ 
acter  and  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of 
the  famous  international  cities  of  the  world. 

Tourists  and  businessmen  will  find  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  its  capital,  Sydney,  a  land 
of  Pacific  charm  and  business  vitality.  Now, 
only  a  day  away  from  New  York  by  luxurious 
jet  aircraft,  this  sunny,  friendly  continent 
should  be  visited  by  tourists  and  business¬ 
men  who  love  the  thrill  of  international 
travel  and  like  to  feel  the  excitement  of  a 
growing,  vibrant  nation. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  DOCUMENT 
ON  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway ,  in 
June  1959,  opened,  I  believe,  a  new  era 
of  economic  progress  for  the  United 
States — particularly  for  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

The  seaway  offers  a  less  expensive 
route  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  factories 
of  this  country. 

In  addition,  it  provides  access  to  raw 
materials  and  other  commodities,  to 
meet  the  domestic  needs  of  our  people. 

The  completion  of  the  seaway  in  1959 
has  opened  a  floodgate  of  inquiries  on 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  water¬ 
way.  To  provide  such  information  on  the 
project,  a  special  question  and  answer 
report  has  now  been  published. 

The  report  contains  information  on 
the  scope  of  the  project,  administrative 
and  legislative  history,  tolls,  defense  as- 
spects,  prospective  economic  benefits, 
and  other  information  relating  to  the 
completed  waterway. 

Formally  dedicated  on  June  26,  1959, 
the  seaway  represents  a  stronger,  eco¬ 
nomic  lifeline  between  the  United 
States — particularly  the  Great  Lakes 
region — and  markets,  people,  and  na¬ 
tions  around  the  globe. 

Overall,  the  project  has  excited  and 
challenged  the  thinking  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  shipping  and  commerce, 
and  other  economic  groups,  but  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  almost  all  walks  of  life. 

Serving  the  Nation,  the  seaway  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  create  ever-greater  economic 
benefits  that  will  flow  veinlike  to  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country. 

Particularly,  the  Great  Lakes  region — 
the  greatest  industrial-agricultural  com¬ 
plex  in  the  world — is  expected  to  directly 
benefit  from  stimulated  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  for  over  70  million  people  in  the 


United  States  including  8  Vz  million  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  residing  in  about  17 
States,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  area. 

Despite  difficulties  of  the  operation  of 
such  a  tremendous,  complex  project,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  commerce  due  to  the 
steel  strike,  seaway  traffic  for  the  first 
year  of  operations  with  ocean  vessels  was 
most  encouraging.  The  volume  of  cargo 
tonnage  for  1959  was  75  percent  over 
1958.  Indications  are  even  more  prom¬ 
ising  for  the  1960  season.  New  lines  are 
reported  entering  the  Great  Lakes  next 
year,  and  most  scheduled  lines  which 
used  the  seaway  in  1959  are  expected  to 
return.  Bulk  cargo  potentials  are  in¬ 
creasing. 

From  1959  toll  revenues,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  paid  operating  expenses  of  nearly 
$1  million,  and  in  addition,  repaid  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  sum  of  $2  million. 

The  seaway  will,  I  believe,  not  only 
pay  off  its  costs  of  construction  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  law,  but  will  also,  as  we  who 
supported  it  envisioned,  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  economic  benefit  to  the  country. 

Authorized  by  the  Wiley-Dondero 
law — Public  Law  358  in  83d  Congress, 
1954 — the  completed  seaway,  too,  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  joint  United  States  and 
Canadian  efforts  to  deepen,  improve, 
and  modernize  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  peoples. 

Following  authorization  for  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  project,  a  document  entitled 
“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,”  was  published  in  1954. 
Over  50,000  copies  of  this  publication 
were  distributed  to  interested  persons, 
groups,  and  organizations. 

The  completion  and  operation  of  the 
seaway  in  1959  stimulated  ever-widen¬ 
ing  interest  in  its  significance,  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  potential. 

In  response  to  a  growing  need  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  project,  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation — the  U.S.  agency  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
seaway — prepared  a  revised,  up-to-date 
question-and-answer  review  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  project.  The  reprint  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  my  request  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

The  document,  I  believe,  represents  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  major  as¬ 
pects  of  the  seaway  and  serves  as  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  data  relating  to  its  legisla¬ 
tive  and  formational  history,  as  well  as 
to  the  commercial,  economic,  and  other 
aspects  of  its  significance  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CIA  DIRECTOR 
ALLEN  W.  DULLES 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Fid- 
day,  February  5,  there  was  published  in 
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the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
a  column  under  the  title  “Matter  of 
Fact,”  written  by  Joseph  Alsop.  The 
subtitle  was  “The  Dulles  Testimony.” 

It  was  my  understanding,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  when  Mr.  Dulles,  the  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences  it  was  a 
closed  session.  I  understand  all  the 
testimony  was  taken  in  closed  session.  I 
think  everybody  knows  what  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  a  closed  session  are. 

Yet  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Alsop’s 
article  is: 

The  hard,  disturbing  facts  and  figures  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  before 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  can  now  be 
revealed  on  undoubted  authority. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  the  “undoubted 
authority”  on  which  Mr.  Alsop  predicates 
his  column?  Who  has  made  available  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  in  paraphrase  or  in 
capsule  form,  any  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Director  of  the  CIA?  That  be¬ 
comes  a  very  serious  question  when  one 
is  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of 
national  defense  and  national  security. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  when  Prime 
Minister  Khrushchev  was  here  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  ask  him  questions  in  the  closed 
session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  which  the  testimony  became 
pretty  well  common  property,  because  it 
was  set  out  in  paraphrase,  prepared  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

I  asked  Mr.  Khrushchev  particularly 
about  the  continuance  of  the  censorship 
on  American  news  dispatches  coming 
from  Moscow.  He  made  some  kind  of 
answer.  Then  I  continued.  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  an  amazing  thing  that 
his  people  could  come  here  and  roam  the 
countryside,  but  our  dispatches  from 
Moscow  were  all  censored. 

Finally  he  developed  a  streak  of  irri¬ 
tation,  and  then  said  that  perhaps  some 
of  them  might  be  spies,  and  as  a  result 
the  Russians  had  to  be  mindful  of  their 
security.  Yet  Mr.  Alsop  says  it  can  now 
be  revealed  what  the  Director  of  our  own 
security  agency  says;  and  the  revelation 
comes  on  “undoubted  authority.”  That 
becomes  a  pretty  disturbing  matter,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  it  is  something 
that  merits  further  attention  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  remarks,  that  the  entire 
column,  which  has  already  appeared  in 
print  and  has  been  syndicated,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom,  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1960] 

/  The  Dulles  Testimony 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  hard,  disturbing  facts  and  figures  in 
the  testimony  of  the  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  before 
the  Senate  Space  Committee,  can  now  be 
revealed  on  undoubted  authority. 

In  brief,  CIA  Director  Dulles  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  American  Government  ex¬ 
pected  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  35  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles  "on  launchers” 
by  the  end  of  June  this  year. 


He  stated  that  the  Soviets  would  further 
be  expected  to  have  some  140  to  200  ICBMs 
operational  by  mid-1961. 

He  gave  the  estimate  that  the  Soviets 
“probably”  have  two  factories  turning  out 
ballistic  missiles  at  this  time.  But  he  added 
that  one  or  both  of  these  factories  may  still 
be  devoted,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Intermediate  range  missiles. 

Finally  CIA  Director  Dulles  admitted  that 
these  estimates,  though  used  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  planning  purposes,  were 
only  the  best  estimates  that  could  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  fragmentary  known  facts. 
They  had  no  claim,  he  said,  to  micrometric 
accuracy.  If  the  estimates  were  erroneous, 
he  further  admitted,  they  might  as  easily 
err  on  the  low  side  as  on  the  high  side. 

Three  points  of  the  highest  significance 
are  implied  by  this  testimony  of  the  CIA 
Director.  His  estimates  show,  first  of  all, 
what  kind  of  ICBM  lead  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  thinks  the  Soviets  have.  By 
next  June,  when  the  Soviets  are  expected  to 
have  35  ICBMs  "on  launchers,”  we  should 
have  2  operational  Atlas  squadrons,  or  a 
total  of  18  ICBM's  ready  to  fire.  By  June 
1961,  when  the  Soviets  are  expected  to  have 
140  to  200  ICBM’s  "on  launchers,”  we  should 
have  5  operational  Atlas  squadrons  plus  1 
Titan  squadron,  or  a  total  of  54  ICBM’s  ready 
to  fire. 

Second,  the  DuHes  estimates  explain  both 
the  business-as-usual  defense  budget  and 
the  complacent  justification  of  that  budget 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Nathan  Twining. 

If  the  estimates  are  indeed  micrometrically 
correct  (as  Secretary  Gates  and  General 
Twining  assume) ,  the  Soviets  do  not  now 
have  the  number  of  ICBM’s  they  need  to 
wipe  out  the  American  nuclear  deterrent. 
Furthermore,  our  incoming  ICBM  squadrons 
will  multiply  the  targets  the  Soviets  must 
destroy  more  rapidly  than  the  Soviets  are 
expected  to  multiply  their  stock  of  opera¬ 
tional  ICBM’s. 

This  is  because  three  Soviet  ICBM  firings 
are  needed  to  give  the  Kremlin  95  percent 
assurance  of  destroying  one  of  our  ICBM’s 
in  a  “soft”  launching  site.  Thus,  even  in 
the  case  of  missiles  in  soft  pads,  each  Ameri¬ 
can  ICBM  that  becomes  operational  creates 
a  requirement  for  three  more  Soviet  ICBM’s. 
The  ratio  is  much  higher,  too,  in  the  case  of 
American  ICBM’s  in  “hard”  pads;  and  the 
Titan  squadron  that  should  become  opera¬ 
tional  by  mid-1961  will  be  fully  "hardened.” 

For  these  reasons  if  the  estimates  are 
precisely  accurate,  and  if  there  is  no  slip¬ 
page  in  the  scheduled  activation  of  the 
American  ICBM  squadrons,  there  will  be  no 
moment  when  the  Kremlin  can  risk  a  nu¬ 
clear  strike  at  the  United  States.  For  if  the 
Soviets  do  not  accumulate  ICBM’s  more 
rapidly  than  the  estimates  allow,  they  will 
never  have  enough  to  take  out  the  whole 
target  system  presented  by  the  American 
nuclear  deterrent.  And  thus  they  will  never 
have  enough  ICBM’s  to  avert  an  American 
counterstrike  that  would  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Third,  however,  the  Dulles  testimony 
clearly  reveals  the  absolute  reliance  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  policymakers  on 
the  micrometric  precision  of  the  intelligence 
estimates — which  CIA  Director  Dulles  says 
cannot  be  micrometrically  precise. 

To  illustrate,  the  brilliant  Strategic  Air 
Commander,  Gen.  Thomas  Power,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  stated  that  the  Soviets  can  now 
wipe  out  nuclear  deterrent  with  only  150 
ICBM’s,  plus  the  same  amount  of  IRBM’s, 
which  they  are  known  to  have  in  ample 
quantities.  The  estimates  give  the  Soviets 
only  35  operational  ICBM’s  by  the  middle  of 
this  year.  By  then,  the  complete  activation 
of  the  first  2  Atlas  squadrons  will  increase 


the  Soviet  requirement,  as  figured  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Power,  to  something  like  180  ICBM’s. 

The  margin  may  appear  to  be  ample,  but 
it  Is  really  incredibly  narrow.  Our  own 
Atlas  ICBM  plant  is  capable  of  turning  out 
no  less  than  15  missiles  per  month,  on  3 
shifts,  and  on  its  single  production  line. 
This  capacity  output  has  never  been  attained 
because  of  business-as-usual  budget  making, 
but  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  Atlas  out¬ 
put  has  existed  for  over  a  year.  Thus  10 
months  of  capacity  output  by  the  Atlas  plant 
equals  the  present  Soviet  ICBM  requirement 
as  stated  by  General  Power. 

CIA  Director  Dulles  has  now  testified  that 
the  Soviets  probably  have  not  one,  but  two 
missile  plants  in  production  at  present. 
Either,  or  both,  of  these  plants  may  have, 
not  one  business-as-usual  production  line 
like  the  Atlas  plant,  but  two  lines  in  three- 
shift  production.  That  sort  of  situation  in 
at  least  one  plant  was  implied  by  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev’s  recent  boast,  that  he  had  in¬ 
spected  a  Soviet  factory  which  produced  no 
less  than  250  rockets  last  year.  The  word 
"rockets”  was  used  in  a  context  that  seemed 
to  indicate  intercontinental  rockets,  of  which 
Khrushchev  had  just  been  speaking.  Thus 
the  chance  of  error  in  the  estimate  can 
hardly  be  excluded. 

Yet  the  whole  outlook  would  be  hideously 
transformed  by  the  most  trifling  error  in 
the  American  intelligence-estimates— a  mere 
error,  for  example,  concerning  the  actual 
moment  when  one  or  both  of  the  Soviet 
rocket  plants  began  production  of  ICBM’s  for 
operational  purposes. 

Soviet  IRBM  stocks  were  estimated  to  be 
ample  for  the  target  available  as  long  as  a 
year  ago.  If  both  Soviet  plants  were  then 
converted  from  IRBM  to  ICBM  production, 
the  Soviets  could  now  have  far  more  than 
their  basic  requirement,  as  stated  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Power.  And  they  would  have  this  re¬ 
quirement  even  after  allowing  most  gen¬ 
erously  for  diversion  of  Soviet  ICBM’s  for 
tests,  into  satellites,  and  so  on. 

In  fact,  if  both  the  two  probable  Soviet 
rocket  plants  began  producing  operational 
ICBM’s  at  Khrushchev’s  rate  just  4  months 
ago,  the  Kremlin  would  now  have  the  ICBM 
requirement  stated  by  General  Power.  This 
kind  of  error  of  a  mere  4  months  is  vastly 
less,  in  turn,  than  the  recurring  optimistic 
errors  in  earlier  national  estimates.  These 
have  averaged  a  good  two  years. 

These  facts,  in  turn,  explain  why  General 
Power  has  been  pressing  so  hard  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  airborne  alert  of  his  B-52’s,  in  order 
to  put  at  least  a  part  of  the  American  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent  beyond  reach  of  a  surprise 
Soviet  rocket  strike.  As  has  been  remarked, 
gambling  the  whole  national  future  on  the 
chance  that  there  cannot  be  an  error  of  a 
mere  4  months  in  the  intelligence  estimates 
is  simply  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  on  an 
unprecedented  scale. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  VASILIOS  I. 

CHEBITHES  BY  HARRIS  J.  BOORAS 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  December  10,  1959,  while  Congress 
was  in  adjournment,  Mr.  Vasilios  I. 
Chebithes,  past  supreme  president  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa — American  Hellenic  Ed¬ 
ucational  Progressive  Association — for 
eight  terms,  passed  away.  He  was  lov¬ 
ingly  referred  to  as  “White  Father  V.  I.” 
by  Ahepa  and  Greek-Americans.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War, 
serving  overseas  with  Field  Remount 
Squadron  326.  He  was  born  in  Icaria, 
Greece,  the  son  of  a  Greek  Orthodox 
priest,  Rev.  I.  N.  Chebithes.  Arriving 
in  the  United  States  in  1906  at  the  age 
of  14,  he  was  raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Lemuel  Gragg  in  Somerset,  Ky.,  which 
is  the  hometown  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  where  he  worked  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  attended  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Law  School. 

He  served  as  supreme  president  from 
1924-27  and  1935-40,  providing  strong 
and  inspiring  leadership  for  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  and  the  American  Hellenes. 

I  express  my  condolences  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  his  friends  and  all  of  the  Greek- 
Americans  who  will  truly  miss  this  great 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  myself,  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  a  eulogy  by  Mr. 
Harris  J.  Booras,  past  supreme  president 
of  Ahepa  and  former  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  recognized  leader  of  Greek - 
Americans  and  Greek  orthodoxy,  which 
was  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Ahepa  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.  I.  Chebithes — A  Noble  Archon 
(By  Harris  J.  Booras) 

V.  I.,  our  dearly  beloved  past  supreme 
president,  is  no  longer  with  us.  He  has  en¬ 
tered  the  company  of  immortals,  as  was  or¬ 
dained  by  God.  His  untimely  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  his  beloved  children  and 
also  to  the  entire  Ahepa  family.  We  have 
lost  a  noble  overpowering  leader,  whose  un¬ 
matched  services  and  contributions  to  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  Ahepa  and  Hellenism 
in  general  shall  radiate  both  faith  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  all  of  us  and  to  our  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

I  have  known  V.  I.  from  the  very  minute 
that  I  entered  the  portals  of  the  fraternity 
back  in  October  of  1924  when  he,  as  supreme 
president,  administered  the  oath  to  me.  As 
the  months  rolled  into  years  thereafter  and 
as  we  met  and  even  combated  in  the  arena 
of  our  fraternity  and  at  supreme  conven¬ 
tions,  my  admiration  and  respect  of  him  grew 
greater  and  fonder,  for  I  realized  that  he  was 
a  most  conscientious  apostle  of  our  fratern¬ 
ity’s  progress  and  creed. 

we  respected  each  other 

In  writing  these  few  words  of  tribute  to 
his  memory,  I  must  emphasize  a  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  fraternalism  and  respect.  V.  I.  and 
I,  as  everybody  well  knows,  were  for  many 
years  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  two 
political  factions  in  the  Ahepa.  We  clashed 
and,  in  most  instances,  disagreed.  We  fought 
and  argued  and  stood  steadfast  in  our  re¬ 
spective  beliefs.  Yet,  when  the  battle  was 
over  and  the  debates  terminated,  V.  I.  and  I 
walked  hand  in  hand  from  the  arena,  as  true 
friends  and  associates.  I  emphasize  this 
fraternal  demeanor  on  the  part  of  V.  I.  and 
myself,  for  it  is  an  example  that  should  be 
followed  by  all  Ahepans  who  disagree  or  find 
themselves  in  opposite  camps. 

When  V.  I.  first  became  supreme  president 
back  in  1924,  he  was  an  unknown  to  our  peo¬ 
ple.  His  brilliant,  eventful  and  romantic 
career  in  the  service  of  Ahepa  made  him  the 
idol  of  Hellenism  in  America  and  the  giant 
in  Ahepa’s  missions.  When  the  curtain 
finally  closed  and  his  life  ended,  he  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pedestal  of  renown  and 
respectability,  not  only  in  America  and 
Canada  but  also  throughout  mother  Greece. 

The  assembly  rooms  of  the  Ahepa  chap¬ 
ters,  and  especially  the  rostra  of  the  district 
and  supreme  conventions,  will  sense  a  great 
emptiness  because  of  the  physical  absence 
of  this  mighty  leader;  but  his  dynamic  spirit 
shall  be  ever  present  and  ever  guiding  his 


brother  Ahepans  to  nobler  deeds  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

A  master  among  men 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

He  trod  the  paths  of  life  as  one 
Ordained  by  God  to  lead. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Vasilios 
I.  Chebithes. 

I  knew  the  Honorable  Vasilios  I. 
Chebithes  since  he  first  came  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  my  home¬ 
town  of  Somerset,  Ky. 

I  can  remember  him  as  a  brilliant  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Somerset  High  School,  as  the 
winner  of  numerous  oratorical  and  de¬ 
bating  prizes,  as  well  as  of  awards  for 
high  scholastic  achievement.  Adhering 
to  the  Greek  tradition  of  excellence  in 
mind  and  body,  he  found  time  to  learn 
our  American  games,  and  played  on  the 
Somerset  High  School  football  team. 

After  graduating  from  Somerset  High 
School,  he  attended  Centre  College  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges 
founded  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  again  he  won  high  honors 
for  scholarship,  debating,  and  athletics. 
When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Vasilios  I.  Chebithes  entered  the 
service — in  devotion  and  patriotism  to 
the  country  he  had  chosen  as  his  own. 

Since  that  time,  he  went  on  to  other 
honors,  which  have  been  noted  today  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Vasilios 
I.  Chebithes,  and  I  join  today  in  this 
tribute  to  the  high  example  which  he 
set — in  the  best  traditions  of  his  native 
and  his  adopted  lands. 


NEEDED:  EARLY  ACTION  ON  PRESI¬ 
DENT’S  FARM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  Congress, 
I  believe,  should  act  expeditiously  on  the 
farm  recommendations  presented  today 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

We  recognize  that  we  still  face  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  attempting  to  establish 
a  supply-demand  balance  on  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

While  there  are  widely  diversified 
views  on  just  what  is  best  for  agriculture, 
the  Congress — particularly  in  the  face 
of  high  costs  of  the  present  program — 
has  a  responsibility  for  making  a  realis¬ 
tic  attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems. 

Wisely,  the  President  offered  only  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  and  recommendations 
essential  for  the  American  farmer  and 
the  whole  economy — leaving  it  up  to 
Congress  to  find  more  specific  formu¬ 
las — or  perhaps  acceptable  alternatives 
for  improving  the  outlook  in  agriculture. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  “we  are 
most  fortunate  that  our  problem  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  overabundance,  rather  than  a 
shortage  of  food.”  However,  continuing 
production  to  an  excess — costing  the 
taxpayers  $1.5  million  per  day  for  sur¬ 
plus  maintenance — is.  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer,  taxpayer  or  the 
economy.  . 

The  major  task  of  course  Is  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  overproduction  prob¬ 
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lems,  particularly  in  such  commodities 
as  wheat  and  corn. 

As  recommended  by  the  President,  the 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  would,  I  believe,  be  worth  while 
if  aimed  at  curbing  the  major  surplus 
commodities.  While  still  costly,  it  is 
estimated  to  be  less  expensive  than  the 
price  support  program.  Too,  the  long- 
range  benefits  of  greater  soil  fertility 
and  enrichment  through  conservation 
practices  would  help  to  offset  the  costs  of 
the  program — ultimately  to  be  expanded 
to  60  million  acres  as  recommended  by 
the  President.  The  proposals,  too,  for 
expansion  of  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  I  believe,  are  meritorious.  Inso¬ 
far  as  possible,  the  surplus  food  should 
be  more  effectively  utilized  to  feed 
hungry  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition,  these  commodities  can  well 
be  used  in  support  of  our  policies — eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  strategic,  as  well  as  hu¬ 
manitarian — around  the  world. 

Also,  the  expansion  of  research  pro¬ 
grams  for  greater  utilization  of  farm 
products  and  their  components  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  objective  if  we  are  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  as  well  as  to  get  maximum  benefit 
from  the  potential  of  our  food  production 
plant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  such  ex¬ 
panded  research  in  dairying,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  establishment  of  a  research 
laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Designating  a  coordinator  for  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  research,  too,  is  a  constructive 
step.  Coordination  in  research  is  essen¬ 
tial — particularly  in  avoidance  of  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort — if  we  are  to  make 
maximum  progress  in  research. 

Incidentally,  I  have  also  recently 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-Governmental  Department  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Utilization  of  Farm  Commod¬ 
ities,  with  objectives  similar  to  those 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Finally,  the  effort  to  expand  the  rural 
development  program  would  make  a  use¬ 
ful  contribution  to  resolving  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  in  agriculture — 
particularly  as  these  adversely  affect  the 
low-income  farmer. 

Necessarily,  this  is  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram.  The  pilot  projects  now  under¬ 
way — aimed  at  mobilizing  the  human 
and  natural  resources  through  coopera¬ 
tive  local.  State,  and  Federal  efforts — 
however,  have  demonstrated  sufficient 
promise  to  merit,  I  believe,  going  ahead 
full  speed  on  this  program  for  improving 
the  economy  in  economically  depressed 
communities.  On  price  supports,  we  can 
expect  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
widely  divergent  views  on  the  proper  level 
of  price  supports  for  farm  commodities — 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of:  improving 
farm  income,  while  at  the  same  time, 
enabling  us  to  reduce  surpluses,  and  its 
oppressive  effect  on  the  farm  economy. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  maintaining 
a  healthy  farm  economy — traditionally 
the  birthplace  of  depressions — as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  burden  of  sur¬ 
pluses  on  the  American  taxpayer — Con¬ 
gress  should,  I  believe,  give  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent — or  constructive  alternatives — as 
soon  as  possible. 
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TIME  TO  REMEDY  AN  INEQUITY  IN 
OUR  LAWS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star 
underscored  the  need  for  congressional 
action  to  eliminate  the  inequity  of  the 
1958  Military  Pay  Act.  The  necessity 
for  Congress  to  take  steps  to  rectify  the 
injustice  of  the  present  law  has  also 
been  pointed  out  in  recent  months  by 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Gates,  and  other  leaders. 

Last  year,  on  January  14, 1  joined  with 
other  Senators  in  sponsoring  S.  269, 
which  seeks  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re¬ 
tired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  passage  of  this  measure  would  per¬ 
mit  Congress  to  live  up  to  the  obligation 
noted  by  the  Star  in  its  editorial,  to  “cor¬ 
rect  this  mistake.”  I  am  hopeful  the 
powerful  backing  being  given  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  proposed  legislation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  favorable  action  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  fine  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Correct  This  Mistake 

Bills  to  correct  an  inequity  of  the  1958 
Military  Pay  Act  which,  in  effect,  has  created 
privileged  and  underprivileged  classes  of 
retired  military  personnel  have  been  intro¬ 
duced— this  time  with  the  blessing  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  The  chances  are  good, 
therefore,  that  this  legislation — previously 
opposed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Pentagon,  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future. 
Congress  certainly  should  do  its  part  in  re¬ 
moving  the  discriminatory  retirement  pay 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

The  1958  legislation  scrapped  the  time- 
honored  relationship  between  active  duty 
and  retirement  pay  in  the  case  of  officers  re¬ 
tired  before  June  1,  1958.  Instead  of  giving 
these  already  retired  officers  the  same  pay 
benefits  as  those  who  retired  after  that  date, 
a  flat  6-percent  raise  In  retirement  pay  was 
decreed  for  those  then  on  the  retired  list. 
However,  personnel  retired  after  the  cutoff 
date  were  given  substantially  higher  in¬ 
creases,  geared  to  the  general  increases  in 
active  duty  pay.  The  new  plan  justifiably 
was  protested  by  many  veteran  officers  of 
the  armed  services,  including  those  who  had 
served  their  country  in  combat. 

Defense  Secretary  Gates,  in  letters  to  the 
chairmen  of  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committees,  has  announced  that  the 
administration  has  restudied  its  earlier  po¬ 
sition  on  the  issue  and  now  believes  it  only 
equitable  and  fair  to  reestablish  the  tradi¬ 
tional  relationship  between  active  duty  pay 
and  retired  pay-  Apparently  the  earlier  po¬ 
sition  was  an  economy  move,  the  ill  effects 
of  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  The  mis¬ 
take  should  be  remedied,  with  retroactive 
benefits  to  those  who  were  penalized  for  re¬ 
tiring  too  soon. 


POLAR  SOCIETY  HONORS  CAPT. 

FINN  RONNE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  Saturday  night  the 
American  Polar  Society  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  group  of  the  Explorers  Club 
joined  in  observing  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Polar  Society  with  a  dinner  at 
which  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  Antarctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 


Captain  Ronne,  who  has  made  four 
year-long  trips  to  the  Antarctic,  was 
awarded  the  Polar  Society’s  honorary 
membership,  a  recognition  given  to  only 
seven  others  in  its  history.  He  was  the 
scientific  and  military  leader  for  the  unit 
of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Geophysical  Year  that  estab¬ 
lished  Ellsworth  Station  at  the  head  of 
the  Weddell  Sea.  . 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Ronne’s  presentation  of  an  epic  mo¬ 
tion  picture  of  that  latest  expedition,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  own  brilliant  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  incidents  recorded  by  color 
film. 

Highlights  were  the  battle  of  the 
U.S.S.  Wyandotte  against  the  polar  ice, 
the  intimate  glimpses  of  team  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  longer  winter  night  while  carry¬ 
ing  on  regular  observations  of  weather 
and  atmosphere,  a  series  of  candid  shots 
of  whale,  seals,  and  penguins  found  in 
the  Antarctic,  and  a  heroic  flight  to  take 
emergency  gasoline  to  Sir  Vivian  Fuchs 
that  made  possible  his  overland  trek  to 
the  South  Pole. 

The  Senate  ,can  rightfully  take  special 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Geophysical  Years  as  it  was 
a  resolution  by  the  Senate’s  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  which  gave  the  signal  of 
approval  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  notably  the  Navy,  to  supply  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment  for  the  operations 
carried  on  under  Rear  Adm.  George  Du- 
fek,  and  of  which  the  units  led  by  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Siple  and  Captain  Ronne  were 
such  notable  elements. 

I  personally  appreciated  the  privilege 
of  presenting  that  resolution  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  an  earlier  bill  I  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  authorize  an  expedition  to  be 
led  by  Captain  Ronne. 

This  was  in  1954  and  the  resolution,  to 
be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  July  29, 
1954,  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
assure  the  executive  branch  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  interest  in  and  desire  for  Ant¬ 
arctic  exploration. 

Saturday  night’s  anniversary  banquet 
for  the  American  Polar  Society  was  held 
at  the  Cosmos  Club,  with  the  Honorable 
Edward  Cleaveland  Sweeney,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  group  of  the  Explor¬ 
er’s  Club  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Capt.  Elliott  B.  Roberts  as  chairman  of 
the  program  committee. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Siple,  also  a  veteran  of  the 
Antarctic,  and  famed  as  the  Boy  Scout 
on  an  early  Byrd  Expedition,  who  had 
known  Captain  Ronne’s  father,  Martin 
Ronne,  veteran  Norwegian  polar  ex¬ 
plorer,  made  the  presentation  of  the  illu¬ 
minated  membership  scroll  to  Ronne. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Hitchcock,  president  of 
the  Explorer’s  Club,  welcomed  the  guests, 
and  presented  a  very  fine  globe  of  the 
earth  to  August  Howard  in  recognition 
of  his  25  years’  service  as  secretary  of 
the  American  Polar  Society. 

The  Polar  Society  issued  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release  of  American  Polar  Society 
February  6,  1960 

Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  TJSNR,  of  6323  Wis- 
cassett  Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  who  in 
1947  discovered  the  world’s  last  coastline  fac¬ 
ing  the  Weddell  Sea  in  Antarctica,  tonight, 
receives  an  illuminated  scroll  making  him 
the  eighth  honorary  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Polar  Society  of  which  he  is  a  vice 
president. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Siple  of  131  North  Jackson 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.,  Antarctic  explorer  and 
scientific  leader  of  the  IGY’s  South  Pole 
station  in  1957,  presents  the  scroll  to  Captain 
Ronne  at  the  society’s  silver  aniversary  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  2121  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Captain  Ronne’s  discovery  of  Edith  Ronne 
Land  at  the  head  of  the  Weddell  Sea  elimi¬ 
nated  the  possibility  of  a  strait  dividing 
Antarctica.  Some  250,000  square  miles  of 
newly  discovered  land  are  included  in  the 
700,000  square  miles  his  party  covered  by 
trimetrigon  photography. 

Captain  Ronne  was  on  the  second  Byrd 
Antarctic  Expedition  of  1933-35;  U.S.  Ant¬ 
arctic  Service  Expedition,  1939-41;  and  was 
the  scientific  and  military  leader  of  the  IGY 
Ellsworth  Station  the  first  year  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  1957. 

Seven  honored  earlier  as  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Brig_  Gen.  David  L.  Brainard,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  survivor  of  the  Greely 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1881-84,  on  his  80th 
birthday  in  1936;  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd  in 
1938;  Dr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  in  1940;  Dr. 
Lincoln  Ellsworth  in  1944;  Prof.  Frank  Deb- 
enham,  founder  of  the  Scott  Polar  Research 
Institute  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1949;  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Siple  of  Arlington,  Va.,  who  received 
his  honorary  membership  scroll  at  the  South 
Pole,  December  1,  1957,  when  he  completed 
his  year  of  duty  there,  and  Miss  Louise  A. 
Boyd,  of  San  Francisco  last  June,  leader  of 
eight  Arctic  expeditions  including  one  to  the 
North  Pole  in  1955. 

Captain  Ronne’s  scroll  is  signed  by  Rear 
Adm.  Robert  A.  J.  English,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
of  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  as  president  of  the 
society.  He  was  on  the  second  Antarctic 
expedition  of  1933-35. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Respond¬ 
ing  to  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Siple, 
Captain  Ronne  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  changes  in  polar  explor¬ 
ation  and  the  significance  of  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  International  Geophysi¬ 
cal  Year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Captain  Ronne 
Thank  you  very  much,  Paul,  for  your  kind 
and  nice  remarks. 

This  scroll  and  the  thought  that  moti¬ 
vated  it  is  very  much  appreciated.  It  has 
a  particularly  deep  and  significant  meaning 
to  me  because  it  was  voted  upon  by  the  23 
members  who  compose  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  American  Polar  Society,  nearly 
all  of  whom  have  actively  participated  in 
some  form  of  polar  work.  Because  of  their 
unanimous  backing,  I  am  proud  to  accept 
this  scroll  and  join  their  list  of  honorary 
members. 

I  grew  up  with  polar  exploration.  At  first 
the  interest  was  through  my  father’s  close 
connection  with  Roald  Amundsen  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  gradual  progress  of  man’s  con¬ 
quest  of  the  unknown  and  the  great  person¬ 
alities  who  played  leading  roles  in  this 
drama.  My  persona!  contacts  with  such  men 
as  Amundsen,  Nansen,  Sverdrup,  Ellsworth, 
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Arctowski,  Byrd,  Wilkins,  and  Stefansson  are 
treasured  memories  now. 

Although  my  training  was  in  engineering, 
Antarctic  exploration  has  always  been  my 
vital  interest. 

Since  I  first  went  with  Byrd  in  1933 — as 
a  ski  expert  and  dog  drives,  I  have  been  a 
part  of  the  development  of  modern  explora¬ 
tion.  As  Paul  Siple  will  agree,  the  ex¬ 
plorers  tools  have  changed  radically  since 
then.  The  dog  team  has  given  way  to 
tractors  and  airplanes.  With  my  friend, 
Carl  Eklund  here,  we  once  sledged  almost 
1,300  miles  in  84  days  behind  a  pair  of  dog 
teams. 

The  three  of  us  here  tonight  Carl,  Paul, 
and  I  are  among  the  few  oldtime  explorers 
still  kicking  around  who  can  remember  how 
slow  and  tough  the  going  was  then. 

Mechanization  has  made  dog  power  obso¬ 
lete.  Furthermore,  polar  activities  are  now 
supported  by  Government  appropriations. 
My  own  private  modestly  furnished  expedi¬ 
tion  in  1946-48  undoubtedly  was  the  last 
private  expedition  ever  to  venture  to  the 
Antarctic.  As  a  result  of  the  present-day 
onslaught,  the  aroma  of  polar  exploration 
and  its  adventure  has  faded  away.  Where 
only  a  handful  of  men  once  struggled  inde¬ 
pendently  to  solve  mysteries  looming  over 
the  horizon,  now,  every  year  thousands  of 
men  are  in  action. 

The  impact  which  the  International  Geo¬ 
physical  Year  made  on  opening  up  the 
Antarctic  should  not  be  underestimated. 

It  provided  the  necessary  wedge  to  renewed 
Interest  on  an  international  scale  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  the  pioneers.  As  a  result, 
scientists  from  many  nations  are  accumu¬ 
lating  vast  amounts  of  knowledge  from  the 
world's  last  unknown  continent.  Huge 
logistic  task  forces  provide  the  support  for 
the  detailed  scientific  cleanup  job. 

These  worthy  objectives  have  also  been 
materially  aided  by  the  new  international 
treaty  on  the  Antarctic  recently  signed  here 
in  Washington.  As  part  of  this  agreement, 
the  claims  of  individual  nations  will  no 
longer  be  a  political  deterrent  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  scientific  investigations 
which  we  trust  will  be  of  future  benefit  to 
all  mankind. 

Those  who  have  watched  this  transition 
cannot  help  but  be  moved  by  the  tremendous 
forward  strides  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
As  the  pioneering  era  ends  in  the  Antarctic, 
men  with  similar  spirit  today  are  turning 
their  eyes  to  outer  space.  However,  I  might 
add  that  my  calling  to  search  for  new  hori¬ 
zons  ends  right  here  on  terra  firma. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  many  men  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  the  polar  field  during  the  past 
26  years  and  specifically  acknowledge  the 
trojan  task  accomplished  by  the  small  group 
of  23  who  wintered  with  me  on  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  expedition  back  in  1947.  And  finally, 
I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my  wife,  Edith 
Bonne,  “Jackie”  as  you  know  her,  who  has 
sledged  the  entire  distance  with  me  on 
smooth  as  well  as  over  the  roughest  terrain, 
and  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
1939—41.  I  thank  you  all. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  contents  of  the  printed  program 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
carrying  the  names  of  the  officers  of  both 
the  Explorers  Club  and  the  American 
Polar  Society,  noting,  as  I  do,  that  our 
colleague  the  distinguished  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


American  Polar  Society  With  the  Ex¬ 
plorers  Club  Washington  Group  Cele¬ 
brating  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Polar 
Society  and  Honoring  Capt.  Finn  Ronne, 
USNR.,  Antarctic  Explorer,  at  the  Cos¬ 
mos  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  6, 
1960 

American  Polar  Society:  Robert  A.  J. 
English,  rear  admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  pres¬ 
ident;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Poulter,  Capt.  Finn 
Ronne,  USNR.,  Dr.  John  H.  Roscoe,  vice  pres¬ 
idents;  August  Howard,  secretary;  William 
Briesemeister,  treasurer. 

Board  of  governors:  Dr.  Wallace  W.  At¬ 
wood,  Jr.;  Louise  A.  Boyd;  Dr.  Meredith  F. 
Burrill;  Rear  Adm.  George  Dufek,  USN,  re¬ 
tired;  Herman  R.  Friis;  Dr.  Neil  D.  Joseph- 
son;  Dr.  Victor  E.  Levine;  Capt.  Edwin  A. 
McDonald,  USN.;  Fred  E.  Meinholtz;  Capt. 
Alton  B.  Moody,  USNR;  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger;  Comdr.  David  C.  Nutt.  USNR;  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Siple;  Charles  H.  Stoll;  Walter  Sulli¬ 
van;  Prof.  Edward  C.  Sweeney;  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  W.  Thomas,  USCG,  retired;  Bradford 
Washburn. 

Oversea  advisory  council:  Dr.  Griffith 
Taylor,  Australia;  Paul  Emile  Victor,  France; 
Dr.  Elizaburo  E.  Nishibori,  Japan;  Harold  F. 
Griffiths,  New  Zealand. 

Honorary  members:  Gen.  David  L.  Brain- 
ard,  1936-46;  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  1938- 
57;  Dr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  1940;  Dr. 
Lincoln  Ellsworth,  1944-51;  Prof.  Frank  De- 
benham,  1949;  Dr.  Paul  A.  Siple,  1957;  Louise 
A.  Boyd,  1959. 

The  Explorers  Club:  officers  1959;  Dr. 
Charles  Baker  Hitchcock,  president;  John 
Clare  Pallister,  first  vice  president;  Dr.  Mel¬ 
ville  B.  Grosvenor,  second  vice  president;  Dr. 
Lowell  Thomas,  third  vice  president;  Mel¬ 
ville  Porter  Cummin,  secretary;  Ward  Ran- 
dol,  treasurer. 

Washington  group:  Edward  C.  Sweeney, 
chairman;  J.  O.  Kilmartin,  vice  chairman; 
Charles  Allmon,  secretary;  Homer  Heller, 
treasurer;  Capt.  Elliott  B.  Roberts,  chairman 
program  committee. 

Steering  committee:  In  addition  to  offi¬ 
cers,  Wallace  D.  Barlow,  Dr.  Roy  L.  Sexton, 
Joseph  M.  Ehlers,  Col.  M.  T.  Cowling,  Capt. 
Finn  Ronne.  Matthew  W.  Stirling,  Steuart 
A.  Reiss,  Mark  “Evans"  Austed. 

program 

Chairman:  Edward  C.  Sweeney. 

Invocation:  Dr.  Edward  L.  Elson. 

Welcome:  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hitchcock,  August 
Howard. 

Head  table:  Senator  Francis  Case,  South 
Dakota;  Mrs.  Francis  Case;  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Elson,  pastor,  National  Presbyterian  Church; 
Mrs.  Edward  Elson;  Dr.  Melville  Grosvenor, 
president,  National  Geographic  Society;  Mrs. 
Melville  Grosvenor;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hitchcock, 
president.  Explorers  Club;  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Hitchcock;  August  Howard,  secretary,  Amer¬ 
ican  Polar  Society;  Capt.  Alton  Moody,  Amer¬ 
ican  Polar  Society;  Capt.  Finn  Ronne;  Mrs. 
Finn  Ronne;  Dr.  Paul  Siple;  Mrs.  Paul  Siple; 
Edward  Cleaveland  Sweeney,  chairman, 
Washington  group,  Explorers  Club;  Mrs. 
Edward  Cleaveland  Sweeney. 

Remarks:  Dr.  Paul  Siple,  “25  Years  of  the 
American  Polar  Society”;  Capt.  Alton  Moody. 

Presentation :  Honorary  membership  scroll 
to  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  by  Dr.  Paul  Siple. 

Response  and  illustrated  lecture:  Capt. 
Finn  Ronne,  “Probing  Antarctica." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
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(H.R.  3610)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  con¬ 
cluded. 

Is  there  objection  to  laying  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business?  The 
Chair  hears  none;  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness. 


STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  Federal  judicial 

system. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  dealing 
primarily  with  the  wheat  problem.  I 
have  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  President's  message  casts  a  ray  of  hope 
that  we  may  soon  enact  wheat  legislation. 

However,  my  initial  reaction  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  that  in  order  for  us  to  have  any  real 
cooperation  between  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  so  that  wheat  legislation  can 
be  enacted  it  is  necessary  that  we  obtain  the 
active  support  of  the  President's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

It  was  only  last  August  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped 
wheat  legislation  could  be  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  in  a  form  that  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  interest  of  all  Americans. 

Yet,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vetoed  the 
only  bill  the  Congress  could  pass — a  bill 
which,  over  a  2-year  period,  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  savings  aggregating  between  $400 
and  $600  million.  Congress  cannot  respond 
to  such  a  brand  of  cooperation  if  we  are 
to  settle  the  pressing  wheat  problem. 

In  any  event,  if  the  President’s  most  re¬ 
cent  views  on  wheat  had  only  come  a  few 
years  earlier,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
such  a  staggering  wheat  surplus  which  pres¬ 
ently  fills  elevators,  warehouses,  and  bins 
throughout  the  country. 

I  have  introduced  a  wheat  bill  which,  to 
a  large  extent,  meets  the  standards  laid  down 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  I  intend  to 
actively  press  for  enactment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  any  alternative  legislation  which 
could  pass  Congress  and  which  would  reduce 
wheat  production  without  causing  drastic 
reductions  in  the  income  of  wheat  producers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  my  bill, 
as  I  sincerely  believe  it  presents  the  only 
approach  that  will  receive  the  blessings  of 
Congress. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  is  Senate  bill 
2759.  Although  I  authored  this  bill,  it 
is  similar  to  the  one  that  was  originally 
agreed  to  in  conference  last  year  be¬ 
tween  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  However,  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  rejected  the  conference  report, 
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1960 

although  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
SonSito 

That  bill  envisioned  a  cutback  of  20 
percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  which  was 
fixed  by  law,  and  which  aggregated  55 
million  acres,  with  a  support  price  of  80 
percent. 

We  have  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  this  time 
quite  a  number  of  bills  pertaining  to 
the  farm  problem  as  a  whole.  It  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  committee  members  agree¬ 
ing  on  an  overall  farm  bill.  It  is  my 
belief  that  what  the  committee  should 
do  is  to  lend  its  efforts  toward  trying 
to  solve  the  wheat  problem,  because  if 
we  do  not  do  something  to  solve  the 
wheat  problem,  my  fear  is  that  it  will 
destroy  the  whole  farm  program. 

All  of  us  realize  that  there  is  too 
much  wheat  on  hand  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  almost  one-third  of  the  moneys 
invested  by  the  Government  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  relates  to  wheat.  Certainly  with 
such  a  huge  surplus  facing  us  now,  this 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  go  home  and 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  piling  up 
of  wheat,  causing  much  unnecessary 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

As  I  have  said,  several  bills  are  before 
the  Congress.  As  we  all  know,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington!  introduced  Senate  bill  2862, 
with  several  titles,  which  would  reform 
the  whole  farm  program.  Personally,  I 
am  willing  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  see  what  can  be  done,  but  when  I 
talk  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  know  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  to  report  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  of  the  character  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  brief  explanation 
of  that  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Short  Explanation  of  S.  2862 

Title  I  establishes  State  and  National 
farmer  advisory  committees;  provides  for  the 
use  of  such  committees  and  the  local, 
county,  and  State  ASC  committees  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  act;  and  requires  that  farmer 
members  of  such  committees  derive  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  their  income  from  farming. 
State  ASC  committees,  which  now  consist  of 
three  to  five  farmers  who  are  legal  residents 
of  the  State  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
for  indefinite  terms,  would  in  the  future 
consist  of  three  farmers  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  for  3 -year  terms  from  nominees 
designated  by  the  county  committees. 

Title  II  transfers  administration  of  certain 
laws  authorizing  school  lunch,  special  milk, 
and  food  stamp  programs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  directs  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  to  maintain  a  national  reserve 
stockpile  of  food,  fiber,  and  biological  oils; 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  each  agricultural  commodity 
required  in  carrying  out  U.S.  foreign  policy 
(such  as  under  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Cong.) ;  and  requires  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  be  reimbursed 
by  those  officers  for  commodities  furnished 
by  it  for  those  programs. 

Title  III  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  maintain  the  average  price  for 


each  farm  agricultural  commodity  for  each 
marketing  year  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity  unless  producers  have  disapproved  a 
market  supply  adjustment  program  under 
title  IV.  The  Secretary  is  also  to  develop 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  parity  formula  for 
each  agricultural  commodity  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  efficient  family  farm  operator  to 
earn  a  return  on  his  labor  and  investment 
comparable  to  other  units  of  the  economy. 

Title  IV  provides  for  market  supply  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  for  agricultural  commodities 
or  groups  of  related  agricultural  commodities 
for  marketing  years  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  they  will  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  average  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
They  would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  aid  of  the  National  Farmer  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee,  and  be  subject  to  two-thirds 
approval  in  a  producer  referendum.  Such 
programs  might  include  such  elements  as 
commodity  loans,  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
market  shipment  scheduling,  commodity 
purchase  and  diversion  programs,  stabiliza¬ 
tion  pools,  incentive  payments,  compensatory 
payments,  market  stratification,  and  export 
equalization  payments.  Sections  405  and 
406  provide  that  in  formulating  a  market 
supply  adjustment  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  (i)  determine  the  national  requirement 
for  the  commodity,  consisting  of  the  quant¬ 
ity  which  will  move  through  commercial 
channels  for  domestic  consumption  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity,  the  quantity 
which  will  be  used  in  programs  specified  in 
title  II,  and  the  quantity  which  will  be  ex¬ 
ported  for  dollars  at  world  prices;  (ii)  reduce 
such  requirement  by  the  quantity  then  in 
CCC  stocks  which  will  be  delivered  for  pro¬ 
grams  specified  in  title  II,  and  (iii)  allocate 
such  reduced  requirement  to  States,  counties, 
and  farms  on  the  basis  of  past  production, 
adjusted  so  as  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment.  In  the  case  of  commodities  used 
to  a  substantial  extent  on  the  farm  where 
produced  the  allocation  might  be  in  acres, 
otherwise  in  bushels,  bales,  etc.  The  bill  does 
not  prohibit  farmers  from  producing  or  mar¬ 
keting  in  excess  of  their  allocations,  but 
section  407  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab¬ 
lish  necessary  incentives,  penalties,  or  com¬ 
pliance  deposits  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
any  market  supply  adjustment  program. 
Section  404  requires  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
a  thorough  explanation  of  the  program  and 
the  estimated  effects  of  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  to  producers  prior  to  the  referendum. 
Section  408  prohibits  any  person  deriving 
more  than  50  percent  of  his  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  receiving  benefits 
under  the  act  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year. 

Title  V  conditions  the  eligibility  of  each 
producer  for  benefits  under  the  act  upon 
retirement  to  conservation  of  up  to  10  per¬ 
cent  (as  specified  by  the  Secretary)  of  his 
cropland  (not  counting  the  first  20  acres); 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
rental  agreements  for  the  retirement  of  the 
additional  acreage  necessary  to  balance  pro¬ 
duction  with  requirements.  Annual  rental 
agreements  may  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  a 
producer’s  cropland.  Long-term  rental  con¬ 
tracts  are  authorized  for  lands  to  be  returned 
to  their  original  cover  or  reforested.  Whether 
land  is  retired  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  the  Act  or  pursuant  to 
annual  or  long-term  rental  agreements,  the 
Secretary  is  to  share  with  the  producer  the 
cost  of  establishing  conservation  practices 
in  accordance  with  programs  approved  under 
section  7  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act.  To  date  no  programs 
have  been  approved  under  section  7  and  we 
understand  that  the  ACP  program  carried 
out  under  sections  7  to  17  of  that  act  is  the 
program  intended  to  be  described.  Conser¬ 
vation  Reserve  contracts  under  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  may  be  renegotiated  to  provide  fair 
treatment  to  all  producers. 


Title  VI  creates  an  Agriculture  Develop¬ 
ment  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  assist  low  income  farm  families  and 
develop  rural  areas.  Its  Administrator  would 
designate  agricultural  development  areas, 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  program  for  each 
such  area  and  a  national  program  to  provide 
credit,  technical  advice,  and  nonagricultural 
training  for  low  income  farm  families  and 
to  assist  local  and  State  authorities  in  de¬ 
veloping  agricultural  development  areas. 

Title  VII  repeals  existing  law  providing 
for  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and 
price  supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  presently 
three  proposals  being  considered  by  the 
committee  which  deal  exclusively  with 
wheat.  The  first  is  the  proposal  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
They  would  scrap  the  present  program 
and  provide  bushelage  quotas  on  wheat 
for  domestic  food  use  and  for  export. 
Total  use  for  these  purposes  would  be 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Quotas  would  be  enforced  through  the 
use  of  marketing  certificates.  In  other 
words,  it  is  one  of  those  two-price  plans, 
more  or  less,  something  our  committee 
has  been  considering  for  many  years,  and 
which  up  to  now  it  has  not  seen  fit  to 
accept. 

Other  parts  of  their  program  are: 
First,  that  150  million  bushels  of  the 
quota  determination  as  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  be  the  CC’C  marketing  quota 
with  adjustment  provisions  for  estimat¬ 
ing  errors. 

Second,  that  the  CCC  quota  would  not 
be  subject  to  sale  at  less  than  the  parity 
price  for  wheat. 

Third,  the  plan  calls  for  the  retirement 
from  production  of  20  percent  of  the 
wheat  base  acreage.  That  would  entail, 
as  I  understand,  a  soil  bank  program, 
which  I  do  not  believe  Congress  would 
enact. 

Fourth,  they  provide  for  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  through  the  use  of  recourse  loans, 
at  65  percent  of  parity. 

Fifth,  wheat  produced  in  excess  of  the 
quota  would  move  into  secondary  uses, 
such  as  feed  or  industrial  uses,  or  could 
be  stored  at  the  farmers’  expense  until 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  the  com¬ 
mittee  empowered  me  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  wheat  bill  I  had  introduced.  We 
held  hearings  for  a  day.  The  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  came  to  us 
and  suggested  that  their  plan  was  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Grange,  and 
by  several  other  farm  organizations.  We 
were  asked  to  postpone  further  hearings 
on  the  wheat  program.  Thereafter  I  was 
directed  by  the  committee  to  do  just  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  next  month 
or  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month  we 
will  be  able  to  resume  hearings  on  the 
wheat  bill. 

In  addition  to  that  bill  there  is  one 
which  is  being  supported  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  That  bill 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  bill  which 
is  proposed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers.  The  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  bill  would  eliminate  all  acre¬ 
age  controls  and  marketing  quotas  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  1961  wheat  crop. 

Secondly,  it  would  base  price  supports 
for  wheat  on  the  price-support  level  for 
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corn,  except  that  for  1961  the  wheat 
price  would  not  be  less  than  120  percent 
of  the  price  support  for  com. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Senators 
from  the  corngrowing  States  and  those 
that  produce  feed  grains  would  oppose 
this  bill.  It  would  mean  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  be  geared  to  the  price  of 
com  and  other  feed  grains,  something 
that  I  am  sure  the  corngrowers  would 
not  like.  I  am  positive,  after  talking  to 
quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  report  such  a  bill  to  Congress. 

Third,  the  CCC  resale  price  of  wheat 
for  domestic  uses  would  be  150  percent 
of  the  effective  price  support,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

It  might  simply  mean  that  wheat 
would  remain  quite  a  long  time  as  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Nation. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  expand  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  to  60  million  acres. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  doubt¬ 
ful  that  Congress  would  enact  a  new  or 
an  expanded  conservation  program  or 
soil-bank  program.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  reserve-acreage  program  was 
done  away  with  only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Congress  failed  to  provide  money 
for  it,  and  the  conservation  program  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  reason  why  Congress  will  not  enact 
or  extend  the  soil  conservation  program 
is  that  the  first  program  was  badly  man¬ 
aged.  When  the  first  program  was  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress  it  was  intended  that 
the  only  land  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  program  would  be  the  land  then  in 
cultivation,  and  no  other.  We  had  then 
a  little  over  400  million  acres  of  land  in 
cultivation,  which  produced  many  of  the 
crops  that  were  in  surplus. 

Well,  Mr.  Benson  came  along  with  the 
soil  bank  proposal.  The  committee  went 
along  with  it.  I  am  sorry  now  that  we 
did.  However,  in  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram,  instead  of  limiting  the  program  to 
acres  then  in  cultivation  the  Depart¬ 
ment  left  some  loopholes.  Within  1  or  2 
years  some  fanners  started  to  plow  up 
pastureland,  and  that  land  was  placed  in 
the  soil  bank.  Of  course  it  ruined  the 
program,  since  placing  such  land  in  the 
bank  did  not  reduce  production  of  sur¬ 
plus  crops.  For  that  reason  alone,  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  will  g&  along  with 
the  President’s  proposal  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  passed  a  bill 
which  did  not  contain  a  soil  bank  pro¬ 
vision? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  President  vetoed  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  wheat  bill  we  passed  would  have 
taken  care  of  the  situation  at  that  time. 
I  believe  we  should  keep  the  record 
straight.  Of  the  six  basic  commodities 
there  is  only  one  that  we  did  not  fool 
i  with  until  last  year,  and  that  is  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  in  the  best  shape  of  any  of  the 
six  basic  commodities.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Government  has  been 


making  money  on  tobacco.  It  did  so 
until  it  tried  to  change  the  law  last  year. 

We  passed  a  bill  last  year  and  sent  it 
to  the  President,  and  he  pocket- vetoed  it. 
Now  I  understand  he  is  asking  us  to  pass 
the  identical  bill,  or  almost  the  identical 
bill,  and  send  it  back  to  him  so  that  he 
may  put  it  into  effect.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

With  further  reference  to  the  soil  bank 
proposal  which  is  being  advocated  by  the 
President  in  his  message,  it  is  his  desire 
to  provide  funds  to  take  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  something  like  60  million  acres  of 
land.  One  of  the  proposals  is  to  pay 
farmers  for  so  doing  in  kind.  I  presume 
he  means  payment  in  wheat,  because 
wheat  is  the  only  commodity  with  which 
he  deals  in  the  message.  He  advocates 
that  procedure  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses. 

Another  reason  why  the  soil  bank  has 
been  very  unpopular  it  had  a  terrible 
effect  in  many  rural  communities.  Cot¬ 
ton  gins  “went  under.”  Feed  and  seed 
stores  suffered,  as  did  stores  which  deal 
in  fertilizer,  since  farmers  did  not  plant 
anything,  farm  labor  suffered,  because 
leaving  land  idle  means  that  no  work 
is  needed.  The  farm  machinery  people — 
in  fact,  all  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  the  farmer  were 
hard  hit. 

If  payments  should  be  made  in  kind, 
as  the  President  now  proposes,  it  would 
simply  mean  that  there  would  be  less 
planted. 

The  third  bill  dealing  with  wheat  is 
the  one  I  introduced.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  bill  is  not  the  product  of  my  brain 
alone,  but  is  the  result  of  hearings  which 
the  committee  held  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

It  follows,  to  some  extent,  the  pro¬ 
posals  to  which  the  conferees  on  the 
wheat  bill  agreed  last  year.  What  were 
they?  First,  that  if  the  wheat  farmers, 
who  now  have  a  minimum  acreage 
amounting  to  55  million  acres,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cut  back  their  acreage  by  20  per¬ 
cent  .they  would  get  an  80-percent  price 
support  for  1961.  For  1962, 'if  acreage  is 
reduced  by  another  5  percent — or  a  total 
of  25  percent  from  the  present  55  million 
acreage  minimum — price  support  would 
be  fixed  at  75  percent  of  parity.  That 
would  mean,  then,  that  the  minimum 
acreage  now  fixed  at  55  million,  would 
be  reduced  in  2  years  to  41,500,000  or  42 
million  acres.  That  is  exactly  in  line 
with  what  the  President  is  advocating. 
He  said : 

First,  that  price  support  levels  be  realistic¬ 
ally  related  to  whatever  policy  the  Congress 
chooses  in  respect  to  production  control,  it 
being  recognized  that  the  higher  the  support 
the  more  regimented  must  be  the  farmer. 

Now,  I  would  be  willing  to  challenge 
the  President’s  use  of  the  word  “regi¬ 
mented,”  but  the  plan  I  envision  is  to 
cut  back  acreage  as  much  as  25  percent 
over  2  years,  with  a  maximum  of  a  75- 
percent  price  support  for  the  second 
year. 

In  the  third  year  price  support  would 
be  fixed  at  70  percent  of  parity;  in  the 
fourth  year,  65  percent  of  parity.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  succeeding  years  price  support 
would  be  fixed  at  65  percent  of  parity. 


This  would  place  wheat  in  the  same 
category  as  cotton  and  rice,  since  cotton 
and  rice  have  already  sustained  large 
acreage  cuts  over  past  years,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  support  price  at  65  percent  of 
parity. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  under  my  bill, 
the  price  of  wheat  would  become  more 
competitive  in  world  markets.  I  do  not 
believe  many  Senators  would  want  to  cut 
back  price  supports  to  an  extent  greater 
than  65  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  short  explanation  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  I 
hope  Congress  will  consider. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  fairly  study  that  bill 
and  will  keep  in  mind  the  other  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
President’s  message  pi;inted  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  within  the  next  month 
or  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  message  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ellender 

The  Ellender  bill  provides: 

1.  For  a  reduction  in  acreage  allotments 
by  20  percent  for  the  1961  crop  and  25  per¬ 
cent  thereafter. 

2.  For  price  supports  at  80  percent  of 
parity  for  the  1961  crop;  75  percent  for  the 
1962  crop;  70  percent  for  the  1963  crop;  and 
65  percent  for  the  1964  and  subsequent 
crops. 

3.  Prevent  the  diversion  of  such  acreage 
reduction  to  other  price  support  crops  in 
1961. 

4.  Provide  a  payment  in  kind  in  1961  on 
the  acreage  reduction  if  such  acreage  is  not 
harvested  or  grazed. 

5.  Impose  penalties  on  the  actual  yield  of 
the  excess  acres  or  develop  the  normal  yield. 

6.  Increase  the  marketing  penalty  to  65 
percent  of  parity. 

7.  Reduce  the  15-acre  exemption  to  12. 

8.  Remove  the  30-acre  limitation. 

9.  Otherwise  tighten  up  restrictions. 

The  White  House. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  urgently  call  attention,  once  again,  to  a 
most  vexing  domestic  problem — the  low  net 
income  of  many  of  our  farmers  and  exces¬ 
sive  production  of  certain  farm  products, 
largely  due  to  economic  distortions  induced 
by  years  of  Federal  interference. 

We  are  most  fortunate  that  our  problem 
in  agriculture  is  overabundance  rather  than 
a  shortage  of  food.  But  it  defies  common- 
sense  to  continue  to  encourage,  at  the  cost 
of  many  millions  of  tax  dollars,  the  building 
of  ever  larger  excess  supplies  of  products 
that,  as  they  accumulate,  depress  farm  prices 
and  endanger  the  future  of  our  farmers. 

The  wheat  situation  is  particularly  acute. 
Federal  funds  tied  up  in  wheat  approximate 
$3'/2  billion.  Although  this  means  that  well 
over  30  percent  of  the  total  funds  invested 
in  inventories  and  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  goes  for  wheat,  this  crop 
provides  only  6  percent  of  the  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  farm  products.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  sustains  a  net  cost  of  more  than  $1,000 
a  minute — $1,500,000  every  day — the  year 
around,  to  stabilize  wheat  prices  and  income. 

Day  by  day  this  program  further  distorts 
wheat  markets  and  supplies.  Its  only  fu¬ 
ture  is  ever  higher  cost.  Inexorably  It  gen¬ 
erates  ever  larger  surpluses  which  must  be 
expensively  stored.  Ultimately,  if  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  act  quickly  and  construe- 
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tively,  the  danger  is  very  real  that  this  entire 
program  will  collapse  under  the  pressure  of 
public  indignation,  and  thousands  of  our 
farming  people  will  be  hurt. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  Congress  to  move 
promptly  to  solve  situations  of  this  kind. 
Sound  legislation  is  imperatively  needed. 
We  must  quickly  and  sensibly  revise  the 
present  program  to  avoid  visiting  havoc  upon 
the  very  people  this  program  is  intended  to 
help.  Every  additional  day  of  delay  makes 
a  sound  solution  more  difficult. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  preference 
for  programs  that  will  ultimately  free  the 
farmer  rather  than  subject  him  to  increas¬ 
ing  governmental  restraints.  I  am  convinced 
that  most  farmers  hold  the  same  view.  But 
whatever  the  legislative  approach,  whether 
toward  greater  freedom  or  more  regimenta¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  sensible  and  economically 
sound  and  not  a  political  poultice.  And  it 
must  be  enacted  promptly.  I  will  approve 
any  constructive  solution  that  the  Congress 
wishes  to  develop,  by  “constructive  meaning 
this: 

First,  that  price  support  levels  be  realis¬ 
tically  related  to  whatever  policy  the  Con¬ 
gress  chooses  in  respect  to  production  con¬ 
trol,  it  being  recognized  that  the  higher  the 
support  the  more  regimented  must  be  the 
farmer. 

Second,  that  price  support  levels  not  be  so 
high  so  as  to  stimulate  still  more  excessive 
production,  reduce  domestic  markets,  and 
increase  the  subsidies  required  to  hold  world 
outlets. 

Third,  for  reasons  long  expressed  by  the 
administration,  that  we  avoid  direct  subsidy 
payment  programs  for  crops  in  surplus:  like¬ 
wise,  we  must  avoid  programs  which  would 
invite  harmful  countermeasures  by  our 
friends  abroad,  or  which,  while  seeking  to  as¬ 
sist  one  group  of  farmers,  would  badly  hurt 
other  farmers. 

Within  these  three  guidelines,  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  ready  to  approve  any  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  constructive  proposals.  I  will 
approve  legislation  which  will  eliminate 
production  controls,  or  make  them  really 
effective,  or  allow  the  farmers  themselves  to 
choose  between  realistic  alternatives.  I  am 
willing  to  gear  supports  to  market  prices  of 
previous  years,  or  to  establish  supports  in 
accordance  with  general  rather  than  specific 
provisions  of  law,  or  to  relate  price  supports 
to  parity. 

I  recognize  that  these  observations  are  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature.  They  are  intentionally  so  in 
order  to  leave  the  Congress  room  for  alter¬ 
native  constructive  approaches  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  If  the  Congress  should  so  act,  I  urge 
an  orderly  expansion  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program  up  to  60  million  acres,  with 
authority  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  direct  the  major  expansion  of  this 
program  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
conservation  reserve,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  stands  ready  to  assist,  if  desired,  with 
the  development  of  sound  legislative  criteria 
governing  the  administration  of  this  program 
in  the  light  of  its  experience  gained  through 
its  operations  of  the  past  4  years. 

As  part  of  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  au¬ 
thorization,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  payments 
In  kind  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  acreage  devoted  to  crops  in  surplus 
and  retirement  of  this  acreage  from  cultiva¬ 
tion,  provided  measures  are  included  to  keep 
production  below  total  consumption  while 
the  payment-in-kind  procedure  is  being 
used.  Lacking  such  safeguards,  a  payment- 
ln-klnd  procedure  would  overload  the  free 
market  and  thereby  depress  prices. 


My  views  as  regards  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  wheat  are  clear.  I  prefer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  approach : 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat  should  be  eliminated  beginning 
with  the  1961  crop — thus  freeing  the  wheat 
farmers— and  thereupon  price  support  levels 
should  be  set  as  a  percentage  of  the  average 
price  of  wheat  during  the  3  preceding 
calendar  years.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  furnish  the  Congress  the  details  of  this 
approach. 

Here  I  wish  to  comment  somewhat  more 
specifically  on  corn,  a  crop  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  to  many  thousands  of  our  farmers. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  by  a  referendum 
margin  of  almost  3  to  1,  our  corn  farmers 
decided  upon  a  new  program  that  liberalizes 
corn  acreage  and  adjusts  corn  price  supports. 
This  program  is  still  new,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  it  a  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  it  can  do.  In  order  to  help  the 
producers  adjust  to  this  new  program,  it  is 
intended  to  use  the  expanded  conservation 
reserve  program  to  provide  a  voluntary  means 
of  removing  substantial  acreage  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  from  production. 

On  the  administrative  side,  I  want  briefly 
to  mention  three  programs  highly  important 
to  agriculture. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  initiated  pur¬ 
suant  to  my  recommendations  of  last  year, 
has  been  vigorously  advanced.  On  my  recent 
trip  abroad,  I  saw  many  constructive  results 
from  these  efforts  and  the  need  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  even  greater  use  of  this  humani¬ 
tarian  program.  Clearly  we  should  continue 
to  do  our  utmost  to  use  our  abundance  con¬ 
structively  in  the  worldwide  battle  against 
hunger.  The  law  we  enacted  in  1954,  known 
as  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d  Congress,  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  us  in  waging  this 
battle. 

Next,  an  aggressive  utilization  research 
program  is  under  way  to  develop  new  markets 
and  new  uses  for  farm  products.  The  1961 
budget  now  before  Congress  recommends 
additional  appropriations  for  utilization  re¬ 
search,  and  additional  local  currencies  being 
acquired  under  Public  Law  480  transactions 
will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

A  Coordinator  for  Utilization  Research  will 
shortly  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  with  the  sole  mission  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  finding  and  promoting  productive  new 
uses  for  farm  products. 

The  rural  development  program,  to  assist 
rural  people  in  low  income  areas  to  achieve 
a  better  living,  is  also  being  accelerated. 

This  program,  initiated  in  my  1954  message, 
is  now  well  beyond  the  demonstration  stage 
and  is  going  steadily  forward  in  30  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Other  States  are  now  start¬ 
ing  this  important  work.  I  have  also  recom¬ 
mended  more  funds  for  this  program  in  the 
pending  budget. 

Finally,  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  the 
public,  and  farmers  particularly,  are  entitled 
to  sound  legislative  action  on  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned.  The  Congress  can  act 
within  a  broad  latitude  of  proposals  and  still 
comply  with  the  recommendations  I  have 
made. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  propose  a  plan 
as  an  alternative  to  the  course  here  recom¬ 
mended,  so  long  as  that  plan  is  constructive, 
as  I  have  indicated  herein,  I  will  approve  it. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate 
fully  with  congressional  committees  and 
with  individual  Members  of  Congress  in 
helping  to  prepare  such  alternative  programs 
as  they  may  wish  to  have  considered. 

The  important  thing  for  farmers,  and  for 
all  other  Americans,  is  for  us  to  act  sensibly 
and  to  act  swiftly. 

I  urge  the  Congress  so  to  act  in  order  that 
the  farmers  and  public  generally  may  plan 
accordingly. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  9,  1960. 


STUDY  OP  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  what  is  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  unfinished  business  is  Senate 
Resolution  231,  which  the  Chair  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  author¬ 
izing  a  study  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  author¬ 
izes  a  study  of  the  Federal  judicial  sys¬ 
tem.  The  resolution  was  favorably  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  also  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  vote  of  the  latter  committee 
was,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  unanimous 

vote.  ,  , 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  urged 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  making  such 
a  study,  in  that  there  has  not  been  a 
study  made  along  these  lines  for  many 
years.  I  believe  much  benefit  can  be 
derived  by  having  a  thorough  study 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  a 
similar  study  was  made  a  year  ago  by, 

I  believe,  Mr.  Paul  Carter,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the 
study  made  by  Mr.  Carter?  If  he  is, 
how  does  the  study  differ  from  the  one 
which  the  Senator  now  proposes  to  have 
made? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Only  a  summary  was  presented  at  that 
time.  What  is  proposed  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  to  follow  up  the  lead  which  has 
been  given  us  by  the  investigation  which 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priation,  and  which  showed  the  great 
need  for  a  detailed  study  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  not  the  study 
v/hich  is  proposed  to  be  conducted  along 

tVip  cifirnp  lines? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  will  be  along  the  same  lines;  but 
when  we  examine  into  the  judiciary  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  has  not 
been  in  the  past  any  such  study  as  that 
which  is  proposed.  The  status  of  the 
dockets  of  our  courts  is  deplorable.  In 
many  places  the  courts  are  4  or  5  years 
behind  in  the  trial  of  cases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  state  the  approxi¬ 
mate  length  of  time  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  this  study? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  certainly  hope  it  will  not  be  a  study 
which  will  have  to  be  continued  indef¬ 
initely.  We  hope  we  can  finish  the  study 
promptly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  work  which  Mr.  Carter 
has  done  and  the  information  collected 
by  him  will  enable  the  committee  to 
conclude  its  study  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  think  so.  That  is  my  purpose  at  this 
time.  We  hope  to  have  it  finished  within 
a  year.  That  will  be  my  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Carter’s  study  did  not  point 
out  a  remedy  for  the  trouble.  It  will  be 
our  purpose  to  determine  the  exact 
trouble  and  then  to  provide  a  remedy. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  justification 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  This  table  shows 
how  the  money  will  be  expended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Budget — Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
budget 
period 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel _ 

1 

$8,040 
7,320 
7,  320 
7,320 

3,420 

2,280 

$15, 044.  83 

$1,253.  73 
1, 155. 64 
1, 155.64 
1, 155.  64 

591.  61 

$15, 044. 83 
13, 867.  75 
13,  867.  75 
69, 338.  75 

7, 099. 37 
9, 903.  30 

Minority  counsel _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

Assistant  chief  counsel.  _  _ . . . . 

1 

13, 867.  75 
13,  S67.  75 

7, 099.  37 
4, 951. 65 

Assistant  counsel _ _ 

5 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Clerk . . . . 

1 

Stenographer _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

Total . . — . . . 

8 

129, 121.  75 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  from  July  1  (Public  Law  86-382) 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund . . . . . 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance . 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) . . . . . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) . . . . . IIIIIIIII 

Witness  fees,  expenses _ _ _ _ _ III” 

Stationery,  office  supplies . . . . . . . 

Communications . . . . . IIIIIIIIIIII 

Contingent  fund . . . . IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Total. . . . 

Grand  total . . . . 


400.00 
7, 472. 92 
366.  40 
10.  000. 00 
700.00 
400.00 
400.  00 
400.00 
748.  93 


20,  878.  25 


150, 000.  00 


Fund  requested,  S.  Res.  231,  $150,000. 


Mr.  CURTIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  sum  of  $150,000  for  the  standing 
Subcommittee  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Judiciary  Machinery.  This  should 
not  be  done.  This  resolution  contem¬ 
plates  setting  up  a  larger  staff  than  is 
needed,  and  it  deals  with  a  subject 
which  a  staff  cannot  handle. 

The  question  of  improving  judicial 
machinery  is  something  that  deserves 
attention,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  problem 
that  a  staff  cannot  handle.  The  answer 
to  this  problem  will  come  from  the  judges 
themselves,  from  bar  associations,  from 
judicial  associations,  from  special  com¬ 
mittees  of  judicial  associations,  and  spe¬ 
cial  committees  of  bar  associations,  who 
will  come  here  and  serve  for  nothing, 
with  a  small  staff  and  sufficient  funds  to 
reimburse  for  the  expenses  involved 

As  I  understand  the  problem,  it  is  to 
improve  the  workings  of  our  courts.  It 
is  not  a  theoretical  problem.  It  is  not 
a  problem  which  law  clerks,  regardless 
of  their  diligence  and  ability,  can  solve. 
Those  directly  involved  must  be  as¬ 
sembled,  and  their  recommendations 
must  be  made,  and  then  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  to  carry  out  their  recom¬ 
mendations  or  reject  them. 

The  type  of  help  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  this  job  done  is  the  type  of 
help  which  the  Senate  cannot  hire.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  earlier  there 
was  discussion  in  the  committee  of  a 
proposal  to  ask  for  a  considerably  lesser 
sum,  and  follow  the  course  which  I  have 
outlined.  However,  a  decision  was  made 
to  ask  for  more  money  and  to  enlarge  the 
staff. 


I  repeat  that  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
I  wish  totally  to  dissociate  myself  from 
this  trend  toward  government  by  staff — 
a  staff  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people, 
not  elected  by  the  people  and  not  an¬ 
swerable  to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  that  one  salu¬ 
tary  note  about  the  work  of  this  sub¬ 
committee  is  that  its  chairman,  who 
was  present  in  the  Chamber  a  little  while 
ago,  stated  that  he  felt  that  the  work 
can  be  completed  within  a  year.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  that  Mr.  Paul  Cotter,  who  works 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  made  a  study  last  year  of  this 
same  problem.  I  think  he  spent  almost 
12  months  going  about  the  country  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the 
courts  were  overworked,  and  to  study 
the  case  load  to  determine  whether  or 
not  some  method  could  be  devised  by 
which  a  judge  from  one  district  could 
relieve  a  judge  in  another  district  who 
had  more  work  to  be  done. 

That  report  has  been  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  My  guess 
is  that  similar  reports  can  be  found  with 
almost  any  of  the  committees.  Recom¬ 
mendations  are  made,  but  little  is  done 
about  them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  those 
who  could  correct  the  situation  are  the 
persons  connected  with  the  work.  The 
judges  themselves  ought  to  be  able  to 
shed  light  on  the  problem,  it  should 
not  be  left  to  clerks  or  investigators  to 
go  around  and  gather  information  and 


write  reports,  with  respect  to  which 
nothing  is  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Individuals  who  have 
spent  their  adult  lifetime  in  trying  or 
hearing  cases  can  very  quickly  put  their 
fingers  on  the  bottlenecks  which  must 
be  dealt  with.  That  type  of  help  is  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  hired. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  section 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  is  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  conduct  a  further  study  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Federal  judicial  system  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  legislative  or  other 
measures,  if  any,  which  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  in  order  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Federal  courts  in  justly  and 
expeditiously  adjudicating  or  determining 
the  cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters 
which  may  be  brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  i960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em¬ 
ployee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person¬ 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of.  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 

CLERK  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1095,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  208. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  208)  authorizing  the  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  an  additional  clerk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  concerning  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Senate  Resolution  208 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
permits  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  employ  not  in  excess  of  four 
professional  staff  members  and  six  clerical 
assistants. 

After  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  found 
that  the  six  clerical  assistants  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  out  the  normal  routine  work 
on  the  committee,  and  since  the  82d  Con¬ 
gress  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  one 
additional  clerical  assistant.  This  was  done 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of 
Congress  and  it  has  been  done  when  the 
Democrats  are  in  control.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  a  partisan  question.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  having  sufficient  clerical  employees  to 
perform  the  necessary  routine  work  of  the 
committee. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  the  employment  of  this 
assistant. 

I,  therefore,  ask  for  passage  of  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1960,  through  January  31,  1961, 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Congress, 
approved  February  19,  1947,  as  amended.. 


tion  for* this  reason:  We  have  examined 
into  life  insurance  and  into  health  and 
hospitalization  insurance.  The  health 
and  hospitalization  insurance  will  go  into 
effect  on  July  1.  We  are  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  Department  to  try  to  work 
out  all  the  problems  with  regard  to  that 
insurance.  That  insurance  will  cover 
about  5  million  people,  so  the  Senator 
can  imagine  what  problems  will  confront 


us  during  this  year  and  perhaps  next 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  justification 
of  the  committee,  showing  how  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  the  money  be  used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Budget 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Special  counsel - 

Investigator - r - - - 

Editorial  and  research:  Stall'  member - 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk - 

Assistant  clerk - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

$0, 840 
5, 820 
5, 520 

3.000 
2,760 
2,  400 

$13, 083. 02 
11,415. 48 
10,  925.  02 

6, 308. 12 
5. 855.  97 
5, 177.  73 

$1, 090. 25 
951. 29 
910.  41 

525.  67 
487.  99 
431.  47 

$13, 083. 02 
11,415. 48 
10, 925. 02 

6, 308.  12 
5,  855. 97 
15,  533. 19 

8 

63, 120.  80 

266.  00 
4, 102.  85 
220.  32 
2, 000.  00 
2, 000.  00 
100.  00 
400.  00 
500.  00 
2, 290.  03 

ADMINISTR 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (I 
Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6!  -  pen 
Contribution  to  Federal  employees  group  life  insurant 

\TFVE 

>ublic  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  1960) . 

ent  of  total  salaries  paid) - 

11,879.20 

75, 000.  00 

Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  209,  $75,000. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1096,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  209. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  209)  authorizing  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  postal  service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  requested  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  have  returned  $30,000  from  the  un¬ 
expended  funds  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  is 
the  Senator  asking  for  $60,000? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Instead  of  the  $90,000  for  which  we 
asked  last  year,  we  have  cut  the  request 
to  $30,000.  We  will  have  $30,000  that 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  the  same  question  I  asked  concern¬ 
ing  a  previous  resolution?  How  long 
does  the  Senator  believe  this  study  will 
be  necessary? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  cannot  say  as  to  this  particular  resolu- 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  statement  relative  to  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  209. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Relative  to  Senate 
Resolution  209 

Senate  Resolution  209  authorizes  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  continue  to  employ  additional  staff 
members  and  clerical  employees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  matters  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  provides  $75,000  for  12 
months  beginning  February  1,  1960. 

The  committee  plans  to  retain  the  same 
number  of  employees  provided  for  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  resolution  enacted  last  year  although  the 
amount  requested  is  $15,000  less  than  that 
approved  last  year.  Economy  in  committee 
operations  will  permit  the  committee  to  re¬ 
tain  its  present  staff  and  to  return  to  the 
Senate  approximately  $30,000  of  the  $90,000 
approved  in  Senate  Resolution  8  during  the 
first  session. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  undertaking  of  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  relating  to — 

(1)  The  administration  of  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice,  particularly  with  respect  to  (a)  research 
and  development,  (b)  quality  and  frequency 
of  mail  service  rendered  the  public,  and  (c) 
postal  policy: 

(2)  The  effect  of  postage  rate  increases  on 
business  enterprises  and  on  the  national 
economy  generally:  and 

(3)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  employees’  retirement,  group  life 
insurance,  and  health  benefits  programs. 

A  study  and  investigation  of  the  postal 
service  has  been  carried  forward  by  stages 


since  it  was  first  undertaken  during  the  83d 
Congress.  Portions  of  the  study  have  been 
completed.  In  these  instances,  legislation 
has  resulted  or  changes  in  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  have  been  put.  into 
effect. 

In  other  areas,  the  studies  are  not  yet 
complete  and  must  be  continued  in  order 
to  realize  full  or  even  partial  benefits  from 
the  work  that  already  has  been  done. 

By  the  same  token,  certain  continuing 
studies  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
administration  and  operation  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  programs.  These  programs  are 
large  and  complex. 

For  example,  last  year  alone  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  contributed  just  over  $700  million 
of  their  own  money  to  the  civil  service  retire¬ 
ment  system.  The  Government  put  in  a  like 
amount.  Thus,  over  2  million  employees  and 
the  Government  itself  have  a  joint  interest 
in  how  this  gigantic  program  is  being  admin¬ 
istered. 

The  life  insurance  program  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Coverage  amounts 
to  several  billion  dollars,  the  life  insurance 
fund  itself  has  a  reserve  of  just  under  $200 
million.  Here  again  Federal  employees  and 
the  Government  have  a  joint  interest  in  how 
the  program  is  being  administered. 

The  committee  intends  to  continue  certain 
studies  already  underway  in  connection  with 
these  existing  programs. 

Additionally,  a  new  program  starts  in  July 
of  this  year.  I  have  reference  to  the  health 
benefits  program,  which  for  the  first  time 
brings  the  Government  and  its  employees 
together  providing  group  health  benefits  un¬ 
der  a  joint  contributory  program.  Many  of 
us  here  will  participate  in  the  program. 
Whether  we  participate  or  not,  certainly 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  keep  close 
watch  on  the  program  during  its  formative 
stage. 
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Mr.  President,  X  think  the  committee  re¬ 
quest  is  extremely  modest  when  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  programs  to  be 
studied. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  we 
sometimes  find  in  such  investigations, 
and  I  should  like  to  give  an  example 
of  what  we  are  able  to  save. 

Mr.  President,  until  1955  employees 
who  handled  Federal  funds  were  re¬ 
quired  by  law  or  administrative  regula¬ 
tion  to  obtain  individual  surety  bonds, 
at  a  cost  of  from  a  few  dollars  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
policing  in  excess  of  a  million  and  a  half 
such  bonds  was  tremendous. 

As  a  result  of  committee  studies,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  323  of  the  84th  Congress  was 
enacted  on  August  9,  1959.  It  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  a  blanket  bond  by 
the  Government,  at  no  expense  to  the 
individual  employees. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1959;  it  shows  that  the  annual 
saving  in  administrative  expense  to  the 
Government  is  just  short  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  that  the  saving  to  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  is  in  excess  of  this  amount 
each  year. 

This  law  is  the  result  of  one  study  by 
the  committee.  Other  studies  have  had 
equally  remarkable  results. 

That  study  began  after  I  questioned 
an  employee  of  one  of  the  Departments 
who  appeared  before  the  committee.  I 
asked  him  to  submit  the  exact  figures 
for  the  record. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  January  of 
this  year  a  report  was  submitted,  and 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord.  It  shows  how  much  was  saved  both 
the  Government  and  the  employees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author¬ 
ized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  un¬ 
der  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to — 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice,  particularly  with  respect  to  (a)  research 
and  development,  (b)  quality  and  frequency 
of  mail  service  rendered  the  public,  and  (c) 
postal  policy; 

(2)  the  effect  of  postage  rate  increases  on 
business  enterprises  and  on  the  national 
economy  generally;  and 

(3)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  employees’  retirement,  group  life 
insurance  and  health  benefits  programs. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint¬ 


ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  this  is  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
imbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  OF  CER¬ 
TAIN  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1086,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  221,  which  relates  to  the 
investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  of  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  public  and  private  housing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub¬ 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
LMr.  Sparkman],  which  I  endorse.  The 
committee  was  unanimous  in  recom¬ 
mending  for  this  year  the  amount  al¬ 
lowed  for  this  purpose  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Sparkman 

As  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  I  should  like  to  request  favorable 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  221.  This  res¬ 
olution  would  authorize  $100,000  with  which 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
through  January  31,  1961. 

I  can  state  without  reservation  that  these 
funds  are  necessary  and  will  be  used  pru¬ 
dently.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  domestic 
problem  more  critical  than  finding  ways 
and  means  to  house  adequately  the  people 
of  America.  The  responsibility  for  housing 
legislation  places  a  heavy  and  continuing 
workload  upon  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  and  its  Housing  Subcommittee. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  work,  let  me  list  the  nature  and 
scope  of  some  of  the  housing  programs  under 
our  jurisdiction: 

1.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
system  of  insurance  for  privately  financed 
homes,  with  authorized  revolving  insurance 
funds  of  over  $30  billion. 

2.  The  program  of  loans  and  grants  for 
renewing  and  rehabilitating  urban  areas, 
with  authorized  funds  of  $1.35  billion. 

3.  The  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies,  with  approximately  500,000  units  in 
use. 

4.  The  activities  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  now  operating  with 
investment  authorizations  totaling  over  $5 
billion. 

5.  The  program  of  loans  for  college  dor¬ 
mitories  and  service  facilities,  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  authorization  of  almost  $1  billion. 

6.  Tl\e  program  of  home  loans  for  veter¬ 
ans,  with  an  investment  authorization  of 
approximately  $1.1  billion. 

These  and  other  programs  such  as  mili¬ 
tary  housing,  farm  housing  research,  and 
insurance  of  home-improvement  loans,  pre¬ 
sent  a  constant  legislative  workload.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  staff  functions  as 
a  necessary  channel  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Members  of  the  Senate,  Government 
agencies,  the  housing  and  mortgage  -indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  public  generally. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  subcommittee  continued  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  examination  of  the  question,  “Does  the 
decade  1961-70  pose  problems  in  private 
housing  and  mortgage  markets  which  re¬ 
quire  Federal  legislation?”  A  report  on  this 
work  will  be  completed  this  year. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  during  the  next 
10  years  our  economy  will  expand  far  be¬ 
yond  today’s  level.  The  rate  of  home  con¬ 
struction,  which  has  been  at  a  constant 
level  for  the  past  several  years,  must  in¬ 
crease  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
uation  with  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Net 
new  family  formation  resulting  from  the 
births  of  the  forties,  the  replacement  of  units 
to  be  demolished  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
national  housing  policy  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family,  the  Increased 
mobility  of  American  families,  and  the  higher 
standard  of  living  toward  which  we  strive 
will  require  more  and  better  housing  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  future.  Mortgage  credit  is  the 
principal  resource  problem. 

This  work  is  being  done  in  addition  to  the 
workload  required  by  normal  legislative  ac¬ 
tivity.  We  also  plan  to  begin  consideration 
of  the  housing  problems  of  migratory  farm 
families. 

I  recommend  the  continuation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justification 
for  the  subcommittee’s  request  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Proposed  budget — Personal  services 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Staff  director _ _ _ 

1 

$8, 000 
6. 000 
3, 060 

$14, 979. 45 
11, 709. 76 
6, 421. 16 

$1,248.28 
975. 81 
535. 09 

$14, 979. 45 
11, 709. 76 
6, 421. 16 

Staff  assistant. . .  . 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) _ 

1 

1960 
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Proposed  Vudget — Personal  services — Continued 


SENATE 


Position 


Legal  and  investigative: 

Counsel.. . - . 

Counsel _ 

Research  director..  . . 

Investigator.  . . . 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary). 

Subtotal,  staff  expense... 


Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

1 

$8,000 

$14, 979. 45 

$1, 248. 28 

$14, 979. 45 

1 

(»,  000 

11,709.76 

975. 81 

11,709.  76 

1 

6,  000 

11,709.  76 

975.  81 

11,  709.  76 

1 

3,  060 

7,  551.  53 

627.  62 

7,  551.  53 

1 

2,940 

6, 195. 07 

51G.  25 

6, 195.  07 

8 

85,  255.91 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contributions  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  I960) . 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6ii  percent  of  total  salai les  paid) -  ...... ---- ---- 

r-. _ uw!«i,  *„  .tnnkinw  Podpral  emnlnvees  sroun  life  insurance  (2<  cents  pel'  month  pei  $1,000  cov- 


Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (2 

erage)  . . . - - - 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations). . -• 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) . . • 

Witness  fees,  expenses - 

Stationery,  office  supplies . . . . — 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph)  - 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents,  miscellaneous. 

Contingent  fund - - - . — 


Subtotal,  administrative.expenses 
Total  fund  requested,  S.  Res.  221.. 


200. 00 
5,541.04 

300. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000.  00 
1, 500.  00 
200. 00 
300.  00 
200. 00 
502.  42 

14,  744. 06 


100, 000. 00 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  learned  that 
this  subcommittee  is  more  or  less  a 
permanent  one  which  studies  housing 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Housing  is  now  the  largest  single  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Nation — larger  than  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  or  the 
manufacture  of  any  other  single  product. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  221)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tions  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1960,  to  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  for  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committe,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1087, 
Senate  Resolution  220,  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  pointed  out,  the  housing  sub¬ 
committee  is  not  only  a  permanent  one, 
but  it  is  engaged  in  a  very  large  opera¬ 
tion.-  By  means  of  Senate  Resolution 
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221,  the  Senate  has  just  voted  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Subcommittee  $100,000.  The  pend¬ 
ing  resolution — Senate  Resolution  220 — • 
for  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  is  for  $70,000— the  same  as 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 

We  did  not  spend  all  of  that  amount 
last  year,  and  we  may  not  spend  all  of 
it  this  year.  But  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  several  studies,  and  we 
believe  we  should  have  the  same  amount 
as  that  allowed  the  committee  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  that 
work  could  not  be  handled  by  the  regular 
staff. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  resolution  is 
for  the  regular  staff  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  But  the  committee 
augments  the  regular  staff  by  employing 
two  lawyers,  an  economist,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  and  additional  clerical  help. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  At  the  present 
time  we  employ  only  four  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  staff.  We  needed 
the  economist  we  had,  who  was  very 
fine;  but  he  left. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  same  al¬ 
lowance  we  have  had  during  the  past  2 
years;  and  we  need  these  employees. 
We  could  not  function  without  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
these  are  in  addition  to  the  present  com¬ 
plement  of  employees  who  work  for  the 
standing  committee,  are  they? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  These  are  em¬ 
ployees,  in  addition  to  those  who  are 
employed  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
who  work  for  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Budget 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (pet- 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

1 

$8,  000 

$14, 979.  45 

$1,248.28 

$14, 979.  45 

2 

5, 010 

10,113.  73 

842. 81 

20, 227.  46 

Editorial  and  research: 

1 

7,440 
4,  680 

14,063.  92 

1, 171. 99 

14, 063.  92 

1 

9.  466.  33 

788.  86 

9,  466. 33 

Administrative  and  clerical:  Assistant  clerk  (record)-. 

1 

2,460 

5,  290  76 

440.89 

5,  290.  76 

Total 

6 

64, 027.  92 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

240.  00 

4, 161.81 

uownwuiiou  tu  uivn  beivice  icwicjuicul  iuim  v'v-s  ^ .  Aw  '  . - ' ~ZU 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

220.  32 

500.  00 

300. 00 

100.  00 

80.  00 

75. 00 

294.  95 

5, 972. 08 

70, 000.  00 

Fund  requested,  S.  Kcs.  220,  $70,000. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tions  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally: 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try: 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol¬ 
lar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities;  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business; 
and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist¬ 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$70,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  OP  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  PATENT  OFFICE  AND  REVIEW 
OP  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  PAT¬ 
ENTS,  TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY¬ 
RIGHTS 


man  of  the  subcommittee,  could  not  be 
present  today;  therefore,  he  has  asked 
me  to  handle  this  matter  for  him. 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  is  really  trying 
to  do  something  in  the  patent  field. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  the  present  time  knows  that  it 
is  really  most  difficult  to  process  a  pat¬ 
ent.  We  are  trying  to  dig  into  that  situ¬ 
ation,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  help 
in  it. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $37,675  of  the  funds  which  were 
received  last  year  were  returned. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  According  to  my 
tabulation,  the  Patents  Subcommittee 
only  spent  $100,000,  although  it  was  au¬ 
thorized  $145,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  did  not  the 
subcommittee  request  $100,000  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  $135,000? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  the  next  ranking  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  directly  behind  the  chair¬ 
man.  I  know  what  that  situation  is. 
This  request  is  made  because  when  we 
got  into  the  investigation,  we  found  con¬ 
ditions  much  more  complicated  than  we 
had  thought.  Furthermore,  last  year  we 
had  difficulty  obtaining  men  qualified  to 
conduct  the  investigation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  justification  showing  how  these 
funds  are  to  be  used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Budget— Subcommittee  on  Patents  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1960,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Fosifion 


STAFF 


Number 


Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 


Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 


Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 


Legal  and  administrative: 

Chief  counsel . . . . 

Associate  counsel _ _ _ 

Assistant  counsel... . 

no _ _ _ _ 

Investigator _ 

Consultant  (w.a.e.)  when  actually  employed. 
Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Secretary _  . 

Do  . . . . 

Secretary-typist. . . . 

Clerk.... . 

Do. . 

Total . . . . . . . 


$8,  040 
8,  040 
5,  700 
5,  160 
2.  820 
8,  820 

5,880 
3. 120 
3,000 
2.  400 
2.  400 
2, 160 


$15,  044.  83 
15,  044.  83 
11,219,30 
10,  329.  53 

5,  908.  98 
1  45.  2777 

11,513.  56 

6,  534. 19 
0,  308. 12 
5,  290.  76 
5,  290.  76 
4,  725.  56 


*1, 253.  73 
1,  253.  73 
934.  94 
860.  79 
497.  41 
»  1,  358.  33 

059.  46 
644.51 
525.  67 
440.  89 
440.  89 
393.  79 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1  1960) 

C  ontribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (0J)  percent  of  total  salaries) _ _ 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cover-' 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies _ _ . 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) . . . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters  fees) . . . . " 

Witness  fees  expenses . . . . 

Stationery,  office  supplies .  . . . . . " 

Communications  (telephone  and  telegraph) _ . 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  documents _ _ _ . 

Contingent  fund . . . . . 


Total 


Grand  total 


1  Per  day. 

-  Based  on  30-day  month  but  not  to  exceed  3  months. 


Total  for 
budget 
period 
(gross) 


$15,044.83 
15,044.  83 
11,219.30 
10,  329.  53 
6,  968.  98 
8, 149.  98 

11,513.56 
6,534. 19 
6,308.  12 
5,  290.  76 
5,  290.  76 
4,  725.  56 


105,  420.  10 


57k  75 
6,  852.  33 


346.  20 
3,  000.  00 
6,  000.  00 
6,  500.  00 
2,  700. 00 
750. 00 
500. 00 
75(1. 00 
1,607.  32 

29,  579.  60 


135.  000.  00 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1092,  Senate 
Resolution  240,  which  relates  to  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  administration  of  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  and  review  of  statutes  relating 
to  patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  relates  to 
the  Patents  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  reported  from  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  happens  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  chair- 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  240,  $135,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement,  appear¬ 
ing  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report  on  the 
resolution,  which  indicates  that  of  the 
entire  amount  appropriated  last  year, 
$37,675.80  is  being  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy¬ 
rights  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1959,  to  Jan. 
31,  1960 

Appropriation  under  authority 
of  S.  Res  53  agreed  to  Feb.  2, 

1959. . $145,000.00 


Report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy¬ 
rights  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1959,  to  Jan. 
31,  1960 — Continued 
Expenditures: 

Salaries  (including  agency 
contributions  to  insur¬ 
ance  and  retirement) : 


February _ 

_  ...  $7,392.79 

March _ 

...  _  . 

-  7,422.12 

April _ 

May . . 

-  7,361.06 

June _ 

July - 

-  7,385.11 

August  _ _ 

September _ 

-  8,199.99 

October  _ 

_  8,  376.  36 

November 

-  8,464.16 

December  .... 

8  464  Ifi 

Total . 

_  86,  442.  09 

1960 
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Report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  cm  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy¬ 
rights  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1959,  to  Jan. 
31, 1960 — Continued  ♦ 

Expenditures — Continued 
Travel : 

February _  $90- 16 

March - - 

April _ _ 

May _ _ —  257.  21 

June _  134.  00 

July _  61.28 

August - 

September - 

October _ 

November _ _ 

December _  139.  60 


Report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy¬ 
rights  for  the  period  Feb.  1,  1959,  to  Jan. 
31, 1960 — Continued 

Expenditures— Continued 

Miscellaneous — Continued 
September : 

Conference  fees -  $4.  00 

Interdepartmental  trans¬ 
portation — 


9.05 


Total  - 


13.  05 


191.  70 
77.  55 
415.  51 


December : 

Books - 

Interdepartmental  trans¬ 
portation — 


190.  00 


24.  00 


Total. 


1,  417.  01 


Total- 


214.  00 


Reimbursable  payments  to 
agencies: 

Feb.  2  to  Mar.  30 - 

Mar.  31  to  Apr.  25 - 

Apr.  9  to  May  2 - 

May  3  to  May  27 - 


Total  . 


608. 15 


Total- 


Hearings  (inclusive  of  re¬ 
porters  fees)  : 

April _ 

June - 

July - 


2,  368.  00 
296.  00 
414.  40 
296.  00 

3.  374.  40 


18.  00 
13.  62 
90.31 


Petty  cash  and  postage: 

February-April - 

April- July - 

July-September - 

September- J  anuary — 


21.53 
4.  01 
47.  28 
24.27 


Total - 


97.  09 


Total. 


121.  93 


Funds  obligated: 

Study  of  patent  litigation..  5,  463.  00 

Contractual  agreement:  1. 

Study  of  patent  policies 

in  HEW . .  1,500.00 


Total- 


6,  963.00 


Stationery : 
February... 

March - 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 

July - 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November.. 

December.. 


35.31 
35.  43 
1.  68 
9.  70 
30.46 
46.  03 
23.  96 

13.  40 
9.  79 

14.  60 
22.  04 


Grand  total -  99.  785.  16 


Total- 


242.  40 


Communications : 

February _ 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 


Unexpended  balance  as  of  Dec. 

31,1959 _  45,214.84 

Estimated  expenditures,  staff 
and  administrative,  for  Jan¬ 
uary  1960  _  7,  539.  04 

Estimated  balance  as  of 

Jan.  31,  1960 -  37,  675.  80 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  this  undertaking 
have  a  termination  date,  or  is  this  a 
standing  subcommittee  which  handles 
legislation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  chairman,  except 
to  say  that  I  hope  we  will  reach  a  solu¬ 
tion  and  will  really  do  something  in  this 


_  79.85 

_  78. 81 

_  79. 66 

_  82.71 

_  97.  14 

August— . —  field,  so  as  to  be  able  to  end  the  work. 

September _ -  8.  35 

October _ _ 

November _  _ 

December _  9.  00 


Total _ 

Miscellaneous : 

February,  books - 

519. 09 

17.  50 

March: 

Books _ - 

Periodicals _ 

Interdepartmental  trans¬ 
portation — 

206.  40 
3.00 

24.  00 

Total- . — 

233.  40 

May,  interdepartmental 
transportation _ 

14.  15 

June: 

Conference  fees _ 

Interdepartmental  trans¬ 
portation _ 

75.00 

19.50 

Total . . . 

94.  50 

July,  Interdepartmental 
transportation _ - _ 

21.  55 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  handled  by  the 
standing  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  a  very  technical 
and  difficult  subject,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  very  few  Members  have  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  delve  into  the 
many  facets  of  this  situation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  of  the 
present  time  this  work  is  not  being  done 
by  a  standing  subcommittee,  but  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  a  special  committee  estab¬ 
lished  for  this  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  have  run  into 
the  following  situation,  since  the  war: 
Patent  rights  have  been  sought  by  almost 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  even 
by  other  nations.  We  have  had  confer¬ 
ences  with  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions,  to  discuss  the  problems  in  this 
field,  which  are  very  complicated.  The 
results  have  been  very  worth-while. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  The  investigation  is 
made  by  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  is 
it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand,  in  the 
first  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  had  10  bills  referred  to  it, 
according  to  the  report  given  me  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  that  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  240)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  examination  and  review  of 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
a  complete  examination  and  review  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks,  and 
copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi¬ 
nority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$135,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION  OF 

THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1093,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  241)  authorizing  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr..  President,  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary,  on  January  13,  1960,  reported 
Senate  Resolution  241  to  the  Senate. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
on  January  29,  1960,  that  committee, 
through  its  chairman  [Mr.  Hennings], 
reported  the  resolution  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  there  was  an  authorization  in  a 
similar  amount,  $25,000,  for  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Due  to  the  great  press  of 
business  at  that  time,  a  staff  for  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  not  organized,  so  that 
the  amount  then  appropriated  was 
returned  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  various  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code  have  been 
codified  in  previous  Congresses.  An 
examination  of  the  titles  in  the  code  will 
reveal  the  great  importance  of  these 
compilations.  The  titles  of  the  code 
thus  far  codified  have  been  titles  1,  3,  4, 
6,  9,  10,  14,  17,  18,  28,  32,  and  35.  Such 
important  titles  as  the  Civil  and  Crim¬ 
inal  Code  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
armed  services  are  included'  among  these 
titles. 

Codification  is  a  long  and  arduous 
undertaking.  Ground  work,  in  order  to 
even  justify  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
often  requires  years  of  research,  com¬ 
pilation,  and  study  bef  ore  such  a  bill  can 
be  worked  up.  Most  of  these  bills  orig¬ 
inate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  processes  these  pieces  of  legislation, 
with  the  help  of  law  book  publishing 
companies.  A  project  of  this  type  also 
usually  carries  a  cutoff  date  for  the 
enactment  of  an  introduced  bill,  so  that 
subsequent  enactments  involving  that 
title  must,  of  course,  be  introduced  in  the 
nature  of  a  cleanup  bill.  Also,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  errors  sometimes 
creep  up  in  an  original  codification,  so 
that  subsequent  amendments  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  it  to  the  original  state¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

After  the  House  has  acted  on  this 
type  of  legislation,  keeping  the  cutoff 
date  in  mind,  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  Senate  must  act  upon  this  legisla¬ 
tion  during  the  Congress  in  which  it  is 
received  from  the  House.  Otherwise,  the 
work  has  to  be  redone,  and  the  laws 
which  were  not  included  by  the  cutoff 
must  be  considered  before  enactment. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  that  ac¬ 
tion  be  taken  by  the  Senate  on  these  bills 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  To 
do  otherwise  causes  a  great  deal  of  waste 
in  time  and  expense. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  foregoing 
only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  important  legis¬ 
lation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
staff  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
many  details  involved  in  codification  pro¬ 


ceedings,  and  to  have  a  continuing 
knowledge  of  the  codifications,  so  that 
subsequent  cleanup  laws  and  correction 
of  errors  can  be  resolved  with  dispatch. 

When  all  of  this  is  realized,  which  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  do,  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
staff  for  this  subcommittee  to  take  care 
of  this  most  important  legislative  func¬ 
tion.  I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  241)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex¬ 
amine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That,  if  more 
than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  merely  asking 
that  the  committee  be  allowed  to  use 
the  fund  which  was  returned  and  make 
the  investigation.  It  is  a  necessary  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  the  committee  did  not 
have  time  to  make  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  requested 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECU¬ 
RITY  LAWS  AND  MATTERS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi’.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1094,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  242. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  242)  authorizing  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  of  the  national 
security  laws  and  matters  relating  to 
espionage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  justification  of  this  request  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


Budget — Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codification,  Feb. 

to  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal:  Chief  counsel . _ 

1 

$8, 040. 00 
3, 180. 00 

$15, 044. 83 
6, 647. 23 

$1, 2.53.  73 
653. 93 

$15, 044. 83 
6, 647. 23 

Clerical:  Secretary . 

1 

Total . . . . . 

21, 692.  06 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6)2  percent  of  total  salaries). 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) _ 

Witness  fees,  expenses . . . . . 

Stationery,  office  supplies . . . . . . . . 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph,  and  postage) . . . . 

Newspapers,  periodicals,  etc . . . . . . . . 

Contingent  fund . . . . 


Total . 

Grand  total. 


1, 409.  98 
1, 200. 00 
200.  00 
200.00 
100.  00 
50.  00 
147.  96 


3, 307.  94 


25,  000.  00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  241,  $23,000. 
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Proposed  budget — Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  1960 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 1 

1 

$8,  820 

$16, 300. 00 

$1, 358. 33 

$16. 300. 00 

1 

7,  080 

13, 475. 38 

1, 122.  94 

13,  475.  38 

1 

4, 020 

8, 229.  76 

685.  81 

8,  229. 76 

Editorial  and  research: 2 

1 

5,640 

11,121.20 

926.  76 

11,121.20 

1 

5.G40 

11, 121.  20 

926. 76 

11,121.20 

1 

7,  320 

13, 867.  75 

1,155.  64 

13,  867.  75 

1 

5,  400 

10,  728.  85 

894. 07 

10,  728. 85 

bo  . . - _ _ 

1 

3,300 

6, 873.  30 

572.  77 

6,  873.  30 

2 

7, 080 

13,  475.  38 

1, 122.  94 

26, 950.  76 

Administrative  and  clerical: 9 

1 

5, 100 

10,221.62 

851.80 

10,  221.  62 

1 

3,  720 

7, 664.  56 

038.  71 

7, 664.  56 

3 

2, 880 

6,  082.  04 

506. 83 

18,  246. 12 

1 

2,  700 

5,  742.  93 

478.  57 

5,  742.  93 

2 

2,  580 

5,  516.  84 

459.  73 

11,033. 68 

Do  "  _ _ _ 

1 

2,  280 

4,951.65 

412.  63 

4,951.65 

1 

2,400 

5,  290.  76 

440. 89 

5,  290.  76 

20 

181,  819.  52 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  80-382,  effective  July  1,  I960)* - 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (li'yi  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) - - 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cover¬ 
age)  1 - - - - - - - - - - — 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations)  > - - - - - 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees)  s - 

Witness  fees,  expenses  5 _ _ _ 

Stationery,  office  supplies - - - 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) - - - - - - - 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents,  postage _ 

Contingent  fund  6 _ 


867. 00 
11,811.77 

586.  92 
15, 000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
10, 000. 00 
2, 000. 00 
5,  503.  00 
1, 000.  00 
414.79 


Total _ 

Grand  total. 


57, 180. 48 
239, 000.  00 


1  The  subcommittee  had  2  investigator  positions  in  their  budget  last  year  which  were  not  filled,  and  have  been 
elimiated.  The  subcommittee  found  it  necessary  to  hire  additional  clerical  help  which  absorbed  these  funds. 

2  There  is  an  increase  in  this  category  due  to  a  raise  given  one  of  our  research  assistants  who  has  been  with  the 
subcommittee  for  4  years,  plus  the  hiring  of  an  additional  employee  to  assist  the  vice  chairman. 

3  Additional  clerical  help  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  employees. 

4  These  are  items  which  the  subcommittee  has  not  had  to  cover  before  in  its  budget. 

4  The  subcommittee  plans  to  turn  back  approximately  $40,000  out  of  the  $239,000  which  was  appropriated  last  year. 
Partially  accountable  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee  was  unable  to  hold  hearings  throughout  the  country 
which  were  contemplated  due  to  the  inability  of  Senators  to  attend.  Therefore,  there  was  a  substantial  saving  on 
these  items.  However,  the  subcommittee  hopes  to  be  able  to  hold  these  hearings  this  year. 

4  The  contingent  fund  is  considerably  lower  than  last  year.  However,  the  subcommittee  has  always  endeavored 
to  keep  this  amount  intact,  and  will  continue  to  operate  as  economically  as  possible. 

Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  242,  $239,000.00. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  amount  requested  is  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  this  year  is  the  same  as  last 
year.  There  is  being  returned  from  last 
year’s  funds  about  $40,000. 

I  call  to  the  Senate’s  attention  the 
fact  that  when  the  subcommittee  was 
first  established  in  the  84th  Congress  it 
spent  $512,000.  In  the  85th  Congress  it 
spent  about  $461,000.  In  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  it  will  expend  about  $400,000. 
This  is  one  subcommittee  in  connection 
with  whose  work  there  has  been  a  steady 
reduction  in  cost.  However,  I  do  not 
think  the  importance  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  work  has  diminished.  It  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work.  The  nature  of 
its  work  is  such  that  all  of  it  cannot 
be  publicized,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  the  subcommittee  is  having  con¬ 
tinuous  hearings? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  say 
continuous,  but  it  handles  a  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  work.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  ill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  merely  seek  in¬ 


formation;  I  am  not  opposing  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee,  because  I  know  it 
is  a  very  important  body.  It  has  done 
good  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  resolution.  I 
have  no  reason  to  oppose  it. 

Are  the  documents  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  holds  in  his  hand  the 
report  of  hearings  held  this  year? 

Mr.  McClelland.  Yes.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  hearings  held,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  which  are  not  published, 
and  which  should  not  be  published. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  published  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  brief  statement  on  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  McClellan 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  duties,  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  practice  of  taking  testimony, 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  concerning 
current  Communist  activities  which  affect 


or  threaten  to  affect  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  four  hearings 
thus  far,  it  has  provided  the  Senate  with  a 
careful  appraisal  of  some  aspects  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  which  menace  the  United 
States  economically  or  otherwise  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  primarily  due  to  Commu¬ 
nist  influences  within  the  Castro  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  brought  out  the  effect  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Communes  on  American  labor  and  trade. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  produced  and 
printed  during  the  past  year  a  number  of 
studies  on  subjects  within  its  field.  It  has 
two  major  study  projects  well  underway 
and  a  third  presently  in  its  initial  stages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  hereunder,  to  make  a  complete  and 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  (1) 
the  administration,  operation,  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  (2)  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating  to 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection  of 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  sub¬ 
versive  activities  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  in¬ 
filtration  by  persons  who  are  or  may  be  un¬ 
der  the  domination  of  the  foreign  government 
or  organizations  controlling  the  world  Com¬ 
munist  movement  or  any  other  movement 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able;  (2)  to  employment  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  Provided,  That  the  mi¬ 
nority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$239,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER¬ 
TAINING  TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1089,  Senate 
Resolution  237. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  237)  to  investigate  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  immigration  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
subcommittee’s  justification  as  to  how 
this  money  is  to  be  expended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Proposed,  budget— Standing  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Subcommittee,  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Feb.  1,  1960,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


Position 


Number 


Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 


STAFF 


Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 


Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 


Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 


Legal  and  investigative: 

Staff  director _ _ 

Professional  staff  member 

Investigator _ 

Do . 

Research: 

Research  director _ 

Research  assistant . 

Do . 

Clerical: 

Secretary  to  staff  director. 

File  and  record  clerk _ 

Stenographer . . 

Total . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


1 

1 

1 

1 


$8.  040 
8,040 
6,  540 
4,920 


$15, 044.  83 
15,  044.  83 
12,  592.  56 
9, 897.  93 


$1,  253.  73 
1,  253.  73 
1,  049.  38 
824.  82 


$15.  044.  83 
15,044.83 
12,  592.  56 
9,  897.  93 


1 

1 

1 


0,  000 
4,  920 
3,  4S0 


11,  709.  76 
9.  897.  93 
7,  212.  41 


975.  81 
824.  82 
001.  03 


11,  709.  76 
9,  897.  93 
7,  212.  41 


1 

1 

2 


3,  480 
3,480 
2,520 


7,  212.  41 
7,  212.  41 
6,  403.  79 


601.03 
601.  03 
450.  31 


7,  212.  41 
7,  212.  41 
10,  807.  58 


11 


106,  632.  65 


Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (OJ.)  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) . . 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  1960) 

Contribution  to  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance _ _ _ _ _ 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) . _ . . . . . . . . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) . _ . 

Stationery,  office  supplies _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) . . . 

Contingent  fund _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ SS.VSS.'. 

Total . . . . . . . . 


6.  000.  00 
250.00 
350.00 
2,  350.  00 
750.00 
200.  00 
200.00 
267.  35 


9, 367.  35 


Grand  total. 


116,000.00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  237,  $116,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor¬ 
mation,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $116,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  V.  S.  TUBMAN,  PRESIDENT 

OF  LIBERIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  I  visited  a  number  of 
countries  in  Africa  to  see  firsthand  how 
and  in  what  direction  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  area  was  progressing. 

One  of  the  countries  I  visited  was  Li¬ 
beria,  and  one  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  I  was  highly  impressed  was  that 
nation’s  President,  the  Honorable  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  S.  Tubman. 

On  January  4  President  Tubman  de¬ 
livered  his  inaugural  address,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  fourth  successive  term  of 
office.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
thoughtful  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Tubman’s  inaugural  address  of 
January  4  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fourth  Inaugural  Address  of  William  V.  S. 

Tubman,  President  of  Liberia,  January  4, 

1960 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  my  distinguished,  rare, 
and  unprecedented  privilege  and  honor  to 
respond  to  your  free,  voluntary,  and  spon¬ 
taneous  call  to  serve  you  for  a  fourth  term 
in  the  high  and  responsible  position  of 
President  after  three  successive  tenures  of 
8,  4,  and  4  years,  respectively,  aggregating  16 
years.  This  expression  of  your  abiding  confi¬ 
dence,  faith,  trust,  satisfaction,  and  affec¬ 
tion  exercised  by  you  under  the  provisions 
of  the  organic  and  statutory  laws  of  the 
country  is  beyond  my  ability  to  comprehend. 


especially  so  when  there  are  so  many  others 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  equally  and  per¬ 
haps  more  qualified  presidential  timber  than 
I  am  available,  ready,  anxious,  and  willing  to 
serve.  I  make  no  attempt,  however,  at  try¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  reasons  and  causes  that 
have  actuated  your  action  but  leave  it  to 
you  who  are  the  custodians  of  your  own  lib¬ 
erties  and  who,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
a  right  to  decide  and  make  your  own 
choosing. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me  at  this 
time,  without  reservations  or  evasions  of  any 
kind,  to  declare  my  complete  surrender  and 
devotion  of  myself  to  the  cause  of  your  wel¬ 
fare,  well-being,  and  progress  and  to  defend 
and  protect  your  liberties  and  that  of  the 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  solemn  obligation  implicit  in 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office  to  which  I 
have  just  subscribed  in  your  presence. 

This  great  distinction  and  honor  bestowed 
upon  me  by  you  greatly  humbles  me  and  in 
great  humility,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  con¬ 
sciousness  of  my  unworthiness,  I  acknowl¬ 
edge,  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  this 
sublime  gift  from  you  freely  and  spon¬ 
taneously  given  and  I  give  myself  body, 
mind,  strength,  and  spirit,  to  the  service  of 
our  common  country  and  you  its  people. 

In  1944  when  we  first  appeared  before  you 
to  be  inaugurated  for  the  same  office  we 
enunciated  in  detail  the  policies  that  we 
designed  and  intended  to  pursue  and 
demonstrate.  How  far  we  have  suceeded  in 
pursuance  of  those  policies,  you  are  the  best 
judges.  It  is  now  our  determination  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  pursuance  and  demonstration  of  the 
general  principles  of  those  identical  policies 
in  the  new  administration  with  necessary 
alterations  and  changes  as  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  and  situations  require. 
Some  of  the  changes  in  the  execution  of 
these  policies  will  be  revolutionary  in  char¬ 
acter,  but  we  intend  to  pursue  them  as  far  as 
possible  by  evolutionary  processes  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  people  will  approve  and  fol¬ 
low  should  they  deem  them  in  the  interest 
of  the  state  and  themselves;  for  we  believe  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  will  of  the  people 
prevails. 

Our  earthy  reliance  is  upon  the  united 
hearts  of  you  the  people  whose  high  resolve 
animates  and  actuates  us  to  higher  en¬ 
deavors.  Looking  back  through  the  past  16 
years  and  recognizing  the  tender  mercies 
which  God  has  extended  unto  us,  with  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  Him  for  the  future,  I  should 
renew  my  belief  in  these  words  of  the  Holy 
Writ:  “Paul  may  sow,  Apollos  may  water, 
but  the  increase  comes  from  God.”  There¬ 
fore  as  it  has  been  my  practice  on  each 
previous  occasion  that  I  have  appeared  for 
induction  into  office,  and  more  necessarily 
now  than  ever,  it  is  my  obligation  and  in¬ 
escapable  duty  to  utter  a  fervent  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  and  intercession  for  the  many 
great  gifts  and  blessings  received  and  for  the 
miracle  wrought  in  our  behalf;  for  continued 
gifts  and  blessings  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
solidarity  at  home;  for  friendship  abroad 
and  for  guidance,  direction,  wisdom,  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Consequently,  I  ask  those  of 
you  who  have  no  scruples  against  it  to  join 
with  me  in  exercising  our  religious  freedom 
in  prayer  and  those  of  you  who  may  enter¬ 
tain  scruples  to  exercise  your  freedom  by 
abstaining  as  you  may  choose : 

“God,  the  All  Terrible,  Thou  who  ordain- 
est,  look  down  upon  us,  the  children  of  Thy 
creation;  show  forth  Thy  pity  on  high  where 
Thou  reignest,  give  unto  us  peace,  O  Lord. 
God,  the  All  Merciful,  earth  hath  forsaken 
Thy  ways  of  holiness,  slighted  Thy  word,  let 
not  Thy  wrath  in  its  terror  awaken.  Give 
us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 
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“We  confess  our  sins;  we  acknowledge  our 
inequities  but  through  the  mercies  of  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  intercession  to 
Thy  throne  of  grace;  forgive  us  our  sins  we 
humbly  beseech  Thee  and  we  prostrate  our¬ 
selves  in  the  dust  of  humility  before  Thee 
as  nothing,  unworthy  of  the  life  that  we  live, 
of  the  breath  that  we  breathe,  of  the  good 
things  of  nature  and  of  the  world  which 
Thou  hast  freely  and  bountifully  created 
and  permitted  us  to  enjoy.  We  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  didst  found  this  nation  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  years  ago  and  wast  with  our 
forefathers  in  the  days  gone  by,  when  the 
odds  preponderated,  when  great  uncertain¬ 
ties  attended  their  efforts  at  making  this 
nation  and  maintaining  it;  for  Thy  mercies 
and  blessings  unto  us  since  our  incumbency; 
for  guidance,  protection  and  deliverance. 

“As  in  the  past,  O  Lord,  we  earnestly  and 
fervently  pray  the  continuation  of  Thy  lov¬ 
ing  kindness,  tender  mercies,  blessings,  pro¬ 
tection,  guidance  and  guarding  of  the  nation 
and  of  each  and  all  of  us.  We  pray  Thy 
blessings  upon  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
earth;  those  here  assembled  and  those  who 
are  absent.  Give  us  clean  and  upright 
hearts;  help  us  to  love  each  other  as  we 
ought  to  love,  as  individuals  and  as  nations. 
Remove  all  bitterness  and  hatred,  suspicion 
and  guilt  from  the  hearts  of  men  and  of  na¬ 
tions  and  assist  us  in  establishing  a  reign 
of  peace  on  earth  with  good  will  toward  all 
mankind.  Amen. 

EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

Current  trends  in  world  affairs  lead  us  to 
the  hopeful  conclusion  that  the  prospects 
for  peace  are  better  now  than  at  any  period 
since  World  War  XI.  The  behavior  and  at¬ 
titudes  of  nations,  in  the  United  Nations 
where  the  course  of  peace  is  charted,  seem 
to  be  undergoing  reasonable  transformation 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  Liberia’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  advocate  better  understanding, 
unity  in  essentials  for  human  welfare,  peace 
and  harmony  between  all  men  and  all  na¬ 
tions  by  the  application  in  word  and  deed  of 
freedom,  justice  and  independence  for  all 
men  of  all  lands  as  an  inherent  right  We 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
“Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you.” 

We  are  deeply  concerned  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world  and  shall  always 
endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  our  ability  toward  this  end.  We  shall 
commit  no  acts  nor  engage  in  any  activities 
or  contrivance  that  will  make  world  condi¬ 
tions  worse  and  more  complicated  and 
thereby  endanger  peace;  nor  shall  we  exploit 
rifts  and  misunderstanding  between  nations 
for  personal,  material  or  individual  gain. 

We  consider  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  burning  issues  of  the  world  today,  the 
achievement  of  self-determination  and  inde¬ 
pendence  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
of  the  world  and  this  should  be  conceded 
and  stimulated  by  all  world  leaders  and  na¬ 
tions  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  peace.  We  im¬ 
plore  those  that  are  strong  to  utilize  their 
strength  to  relieve  all  men  of  the  unjust  and 
heavy  burdens  of  oppression  and  repression 
which  they  bear  and  assist  in  restoring  and 
placing  them  on  the  high  plane  of  free  men 
enjoying  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  hu¬ 
man  dignity,  self-determination  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  is  the  legitimate  aim  of  all 
men. 

At  Ghana,  ^anniquellie,  Monrovia,  and 
Guinea  the  three  African  states  proposed  a 
Community  of  Independent  African  States 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
old  nationalism;  to  avoid  the  fatal  luxury 
of  racial  bigotry,  class  hatred  and  disregard 
for  the  natural  rights  of  others;  to  apply 
their  resources  to  the  good  of  all  with  ill 
will,  malice  or  prejudice  toward  none. 

As  a  means  of  cultivating  stronger  ties  of 
friendship  between  Africans,  we  envisage  an 


accelerated  program  of  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  exchange  between  African  States  as 
a  basis  of  lasting  and  fruitful  cooperation. 
We  now  advance  the  proposals  of  regional 
economic  and  trade  councils  with  a  view  to, 
(1)  Negotiating  and  concluding  treaties  and 
instruments  of  friendship,  commerce  and 
navigation;  (2)  opening  doors  for  multi¬ 
national  investment  in  enterprises  which  re¬ 
quire  greater  funds,  greater  markets,  greater 
resources  than  would  be  available  in  any 
one  state;  (3)  investigating  and  presenting 
proposals  for  regional  marketing  programs 
of  products  of  regional  importance  on  the 
assumption  that  even  the  largest  and  strong¬ 
est  unit  would  benefit  from  additional  size 
and  strength  through  association  with  its 
neighbors;  (4)  studying,  adapting,  rejecting 
or  adopting  experience  in  regional  economic 
cooperation  amassed  elsewhere;  and  (5) 
training  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  and 
even  more  to  man  governments,  businesses, 
schools  and  hospitals  as  well  as  other  enter¬ 
prises  in  Africa  as  there  is  no  need  in  Africa 
at  the  present  time  as  great,  pressing  and 
important  as  the  need  for  trained  people. 
With  a  need  so  great  African  nations  could 
use  the  greatest  imagination,  show  the 
greatest  flexibility  in  finding  ways  to  fill  this 
void. 

We  propose  a  detailed  survey  of  the  re¬ 
sources  for  education,  training  and  research 
which  exist  in  African  states  and  we  suggest 
the  pooling  of  those  resources  so  that  each 
nation  might  have  access  to  existing  institu¬ 
tions  of  education  and  training  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  their  support,  enlargement  and  im¬ 
provement  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  such  an  institution.  For  example, 
Nigeria  has  the  medical  school  at  Ibadan; 
Ghana,  the  new  business  administration 
course  at  its  university;  Liberia,  the  new 
forestry  school  and  Guinea,  the  Mali  Fed¬ 
eration  and  other  African  states  with  such 
specialized  institutions  as  they  may  have. 
Without  committing  any  unit  to  refrain 
from  establishing  such  schools  for  them¬ 
selves  later  (the  need  will  increase  with  time 
for  more  and  more  schools,  so  this  seems 
inevitable),  the  purpose  would  be  to  enlarge 
and  make  widely  available  the  facilities 
which  now  exist. 

If  acceptable,  we  could  launch  an  appeal 
to  friends  and  all  interested  in  Africa  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  cooperative  program  by: 

1.  Asking  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  those  fields  which  the  African  States  se¬ 
lect  for  emphasis. 

2.  Asking  those  interested  or  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  Africa  to  center  their  assistance 
on  such  projects  as: 

(a)  Helping  obtain  professors,  teachers, 
etc.,  for  this  expanded  educational  program. 

(ta)  Providing  scholarships  for  African 
students  to  study  in  Africa  as  well  as  over¬ 
seas. 

(c)  Helping  obtain  the  equipment,  build¬ 
ings,  libraries,  and  study  materials  involved 
in  such  a  program. 

3.  Suggesting  to  the  foreign  businesses 
operating  in  Africa  that  they  work  with  the 
regional  organization  to  plan  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  effort  by — 

(a)  Establishing  or  endowing  chairs  for 
teaching  and  research  in  fields  of  regional 
importance. 

(b)  Establishing  scholarship  programs  in 
Africa  and  abroad  in  some  cases. 

(c)  Helping  with  equipment,  books,  etc. 

As  Africans,  we  face  grim  imperatives. 

Africa  is  not  a  world  unto  itself,  but  an 
integral  part  of  our  one  world.  We  have 
to  make  a  new  Africa  in  which  all  races  of 
men  may  live  and  work  together  in  the  great 
task  of  reconstruction. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  internal  policies 
begun  in  1944  we  still  place  great  emphasis 
on  the  open-door  and  unification  policies. 


and  we  again  register  our  solemn  pledge  of 
regarding  commitments,  whether  they  be 
concession  agreements,  treaties,  and  even 
oral  pledges  or  assurances  as  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

The  unification  policy  has  worked  mar¬ 
velously  and  the  whole  nation  is  now  united 
as  one  people. 

The  open-door  policy  has  brought  a  virtual 
transformation  of  the  country  in  many  re¬ 
spects  and  all  parties  concerned — conces¬ 
sionaires,  government,  and  the  people — have 
been  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  from  this  bold  policy. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  security,  safety,  and  preservation  of 
the  state  is  the  first  duty  of  any  government. 
Consistent  with  this,  the  highest  purpose  of 
any  economic  or  fiscal  policy  is  the  securing 
and  providing  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
alike,  and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  the  country 
in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

But  economic  security,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  can  never  be  only  the  result  of 
casual  reaction  or  sensitivity  to  the  devel¬ 
opmental  measures  of  government.  In  a 
country  such  as  ours  which  has  had  to 
devote  all  of  its  energies  to  the  supreme 
struggle  for  survival  against  encroachments, 
intrigues,  and  other  basic  assaults  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Nation  from  its  inception 
for  almost  a  hundred  years,  progress  is  a 
most  pressing  demand  if  we  are  to  catch 
up  with  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world. 
Consequently,  the  action  of  government  in 
initiating,  sponsoring,  and  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  developments  must  not  only 
depend  upon  spontaneous  actions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  but  also  upon  clear  leadership  spear¬ 
headed  by  a  deliberate  development  process. 

In  the  historical  view,  the  presence  of 
natural  resources  has  been  considered  the 
fundamental  prerequisite  to  any  develop¬ 
ment  activity.  Our  forefathers  and  our  fath¬ 
ers  have  spoken  about  the  natural  richness 
of  this  land.  However,  not  until  recently, 
by  careful,  expensive,  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  have  we  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
actual  extent  to  which  this  country  is  nat¬ 
urally  endowed  by  the  presence  of  minerals, 
timber,  water  resources,  and  of  soil  most 
suited  to  the  production  of  certain  types 
of  plant  life.  In  this  regard  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  great  acts  of  providence  that  many 
of  the  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  which  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  exploiting  were 
not  discovered  before  now  or  else  they  might 
not  have  been  within  the  present  territory 
of  Liberia. 

To  exploit  this  natural  resource  we  em¬ 
barked,  9  years  ago,  upon  a  program,  first, 
to  map  and  survey  what  we  had;  next  we 
planned  a  road  and  harbor  construction,  tele¬ 
communication  and  electrical  power  devel¬ 
opment  program. 

In  the  tenure  of  office  today  commenced, 
this  administration  will  endeavor  to  carry 
out  a  development  plan  by  which  it  will  : 

1.  Seek  additional  revenue  by  enforcing 
the  collection  of  all  taxes  due  Government. 
It  will  see  that  taxes  are  not  evaded  or 
avoided.  They  must  be  fully  paid  and  on 
time. 

2.  Expand  and  improve  the  arterial  road 
system  by  establishing  a  network  of  sec¬ 
ondary  roads  that  will  connect  all  important 
points  in  the  country  with  the  central  arte¬ 
ries  which  presently  run  from  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west. 

To  facilitate  this  development  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  create  a  Rural  Road  Administra¬ 
tion  to  be  responsible  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  project.  This  is  not  to  be  just 
another  permanent  body.  It  should  be  a 
commission  consisting  of  a  representative  of 
the  Public  Works,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  Departments,  and  the  National 
Production  Council.  It  should  have  a  life  of 
4  years  and  a  set  objective  for  each  year; 
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that  is,  to  see  that  a  fixed  number  of  miles 
of  road  are  actually  built  each  year  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  directly  placed  for  the  lack  of 
accomplishment  and  those  responsible  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

The  Government  will  provide  a  pool  of 
heavy  equipment  and  be  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  large  bridges  or  carry  out 
largo  excavations  necessary.  Government 
will  also  give  the  necessary  small  tools.  But 
the  rural  towns  working  through  their  tribal 
authorities  should  bear  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  construction.  Within  the  next  4 
years  every  important  town  in  the  country 
should  be  connected  to  the  national  high¬ 
way  system. 

3.  To  further  expedite  transportation  and 
travel,  the  schedule  of  our  national  airline 
should  be  extended  to  provide  for  stops  at 
most  major  towns  where  it  is  profitable  or 
safe  to  do  so.  Further,  within  the  next  year, 
an  expansion  program  must  be  inaugurated 
to  include  international  flights  for  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight  to  other  parts  of  Africa, 
Europe  and  possibly  America.  This  interna¬ 
tional  program  should  be  undertaken  in  co¬ 
operation  with  any  other  airline  or  on  a 
basis  which  would  invite  private,  foreign  or 
domestic  capital. 

4.  Negotiations  have  been  commenced  to 
facilitate  the  creation  of  national  shipping 
company.  This  venture  will  be  executed  in 
cooperation  with  foreign  capital  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  lines  to  be  undertaken  and  the 
number  of  ships  to  be  put  into  service  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  contracts  for  con¬ 
veyance  of  iron  ore  and  rubber. 

The  shipping  line  would  provide  not  only 
the  means  of  connecting  our  harbors  and 
seaports  at  road  terminals  but  would  insure 
Liberia’s  exports  and  imports  against  dis¬ 
criminatory  freight  rates.  It  would  further 
provide  training  and  employment  for  many 
of  our  citizens  long  recognized  as  naturally 
adept  in  the  arts  of  seamanship. 

Although  the  power  capacity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  few 
years  and  will  further  increase  as  soon  as  the 
new  electrical  units  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  counties  are  completed,  it  is  now 
evident  that  unless  our  water  resources  are 
exploited  we  will  experience  serious  retarda¬ 
tion  in  the  economic  growth  of  our  country. 
If  it  is  possible  we  should  not  permit  this 
to  happen.  The  Government  will  undertake 
to  see  how  this  needed  cheap  hydroelectrical 
power  can  be  introduced  within  the  next 
4  years. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  Government  involved  directly 
in  the  pricing  and  sale  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  coffee,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels 
and  plassava.  We  have  resisted  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  free  trade.  There  is  to  be  no  basic 
change  in  this  policy. 

However,  to  facilitate  uniform  processing 
and  pricing  as  well  as  the  assuring  of  a  year- 
round  market  to  our  farmers.  Government  in 
cooperation  with  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
will  seek  long-term  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
our  domestic  commodities.  And  through  the 
national  production  council  in  the  next  4 
years,  coffee  and  palm  oil  processing  mills 
must  be  located  at  strategic  points  in  the 
country;  and  an  organized  market  for  the 
pricing,  sale  and  supoprt  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  created  so  that  farmers  no  matter  where 
the  are,  can  know  the  real  prices  being  offered 
and  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  sale  of  their 
produce  the  year  around. 

Although  the  presence  of  natural  resources 
in  an  appreciable  quantity  has  for  over  three 
centimes  been  considered  the  sine  qua  non 
of  economic  development,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  it  has  been  recognized 
that  capital  is  also  a  requirement,  sometimes 
of  even  greater  importance. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  domestic  sav¬ 
ings,  it  has  been  necessary  for  Government 
to  induce  foreign  capital  to  come  in  to  as¬ 
sist  in  our  development  program  as  a  result 


of  measures  which  assure  it  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  through  the  provision  of  tax  in¬ 
centives  and  other  encouragement. 

Direct  Government  loans  have  also  been 
made  to  build  roads  and  other  public  utilities 
and  guarantees  have  been  made  to  foreign- 
owned  financial  institutions  to  facilitate  the 
lending  of  capital  to  citizens  of  the  country 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  machinery, 
equipment  and  other  things  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  private  agricultural,  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  trade  activities.  In  addition  to 
this  an  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  with 
a  modest  capitalization  has  been  organized 
as  a  Government  agency  to  assist  Liberian 
agriculture  and  industry.  But  these  are  not 
enough. 

If  our  development  activity  is  to  move 
forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  more  capital 
must  be  made  available.  New  sources  must 
be  tapped.  All  available  savings  should  be 
marshalled  for  the  titanic  effort  which  must 
be  made  to  lift  ourselves. 

Government  will  therefore  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  request  help  from  the  World  Bank 
or  other  sources  to  assist  in  the  creation,  sys¬ 
tematic  organization  and  detailed  operation 
of  a  development  bank.  We  believe  that  such 
an  institution  should  guarantee  various 
types  of  agricultural,  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial  and  other  loans  made  to  Liberians  by 
foreign  or  domestic  banks.  It  should  dis¬ 
count  the  notes  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  and  in  general  underwrite 
sound  financial  institutions  of  this  type. 
Under  certain  special  circumstances  it 
should  also  be  able  itself  to  invest  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  some  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank,  facilities  and 
earnings  should  be  free  from  taxes  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

To  insure  adequate  capital  for  the  Bank’s 
operation  a  fixed  percentage  of  Government’s 
royalties  from,  or  participation  in,  iron  ore 
concessions  shiuld  be  invested  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  each  year  for  a  period  of 
20  years. 

The  cooperation  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
exploitation  of  our  natural  resources  has 
proved  mutually  beneficial  and  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  extremist 
nationalist  policies.  Under  the  open-door 
policy  many  concessions  for  various  purposes 
have  been  granted.  Most  of  these  have  op¬ 
erated  very  successfully.  But  it  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  maximum  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  all,  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country  must  be  increased. 

Of  course,  the  various  health  programs 
which  will  include  maternity  and  child  care 
should  in  the  long  run  increase  the  total 
population.  In  the  meantime  certain  steps 
must  be  taken  immediately  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  Among  these : 

1.  Work  hours  of  Government  as  well  as 
private  industries  and  businesses  must  be 
increased. 

2.  To  decrease  absenteeism  due  to  illness, 
all  foreign  or  domestic  agricultural  or  in¬ 
dustrial  employers  employing  more  than  50 
laborers  should  by  law  be  required  to  install 
a  small  clinic,  if  none  is  available  in  that 
area,  for  use  of  their  labor. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  children  of  employees 
are  twenty  or  more  under  the  age  of  15 
living  in  the  camps,  they  must  give  ele¬ 
mentary  school  instruction  for  them,  pro¬ 
vided  a  public  school  is  not  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles. 

4.  New  vagrancy  statutes  must  be  enacted 
and  enforced  vigorously  by  the  police  con¬ 
stabulary  and  the  interior  department.  This 
country  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
ablebodied  men  loafing  from  one  center  to 
another  and  living  off  their  brothers  who 
are  gainfully  employed.  We  shall  strictly 
enforce  the  proposition  that  he  who  is  able 
to  work  and  can  find  work  but  will  not  work, 
should  not  eat. 

5.  Consistent  with  their  primary  and  God- 
given  duty  of  producing  and  caring  for  chil¬ 
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dren  in  a  family,  the  women  population  of 
the  country  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
such  farm,  domestic  or  industrial  work  that 
is  not  considered  injurious  to  their  health. 
This  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
especially  in  the  rubber  producing  areas  of 
the  Far  East.  Our  women  should  not  be 
kept  back  from  earning  a  living  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  their  country 
where  they  can. 

The  labor  laws  should  be  revised  to  give 
them  the  necessary  protection  against  ex¬ 
ploitation,  including  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  adequate  maternity  leaves,  insurance 
against  harsh  and  injurious  treatment;  and 
they  should  be  admitted  into  all  labor  unions 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men. 

Whereas  exploitable  nature  resources  and 
adequate  capital  are  necessary  for  any  de¬ 
velopment  program  there  is  another  factor 
which  is  now  considered  of  equal  importance 
if  the  people  of  any  country  are  to  participate 
fully  in  their  own  development  and  receive 
the  maximum  benefit  therefrom.  There  must 
be  available  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
technicians,  scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  and 
skilled  workers  to  evolve,  execute,  and  carry 
on  the  development  activity.  These  in  turn 
must  come  from  a  well-trained,  literate,  and 
educated  public. 

This  factor  in  development  is  often  the 
most  difficult  because  it  is  certainly  the  most 
time  consuming  and  cannot  be  easily  tele¬ 
scoped.  One  cannot  train  a  scientist  in  a 
year  neither  can  one  educate  engineers  and 
doctors  in  a  question  of  months.  Further¬ 
more,  they  must  be  a  part  ox  a  total  education 
system  which  prepares  them  for  advanced 
training. 

We  shall  seek  to  overcome  this  handicap 
to  our  rapid  development  by  engaging  upon  a 
threefold  educational  and  health  program. 

1.  We  shall  create  in  the  University  of 
Liberia  an  Institute  of  Technical  Studies 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  training  our 
physicists,  chemists,  geophysicists,  and  other 
advanced  technologists. 

2.  We  shall  undertake  a  nationwide  voca¬ 
tional  education  training  program  adapted  to 
training  in  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
other  industrial  arts. 

A  survey  team  of  specialists  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the 
Booker  Washington  Institute  which  should 
become  the  national  center  of  vocational 
education  in  the  country. 

3.  Higher  education  whether  it  be  voca¬ 
tional,  classical,  or  technical  rests  squarely 
and  ultimately  upon  a  base  of  elementary 
education.  Therefore  we  shall  embark  upon 
a  national  program  of  mass  public  elementary 
education,  literacy,  and  health.  Our  aim  is 
to  wipe  away  forever  the  blight  of  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  from  the  children  of  this  land. 

Within  a  bold  framework,  the  following 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  implement  this  pro¬ 
gram: 

(a)  Through  multilateral  or  bilateral  ar¬ 
rangements  a  corps  of  teacher-training 
specialists  will  be  invited  to  Liberia  to  or¬ 
ganize  at  once  at  least  three  additional  rural 
teacher-training  centers. 

(b)  A  low-cost  but  durable  elementary 
school  building  will  be  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  in  cooperation  with  local  labor  in 
every  major  town  or  village  in  the  country. 

Until  the  teacher-training  schools  have 
graduated  sufficient  rural  teachers  contract 
employees  will  be  brought  in  to  man  some 
of  these  schools  after  construction  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

(c)  The  department  of  public  instruction 
will  be  required  to  develop  suitable  curricu- 
lums  consonant  with  modern  worldwide 
trends  yet  related  to  the  historical  tradition 
of  the  people  and  needs  of  our  country. 

(d) .  As  an  inducement  to  qualified  pier- 
sons  to  pursue  the  educational  profession 
as  a  career  the  salary  scale  and  retirement 
scheme  of  teachers  will  be  revised  and  im¬ 
proved. 
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FINANCING  THE  SCHEME 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  local  totfns  and 
communities  to  benefit  from  these  programs 
will  be  requested  to  provide  material  and 
manual  help  to  assist  in  the  construction 
end  of  the  program,  its  total  magnitude  is 
such  that  a  tremendous  outlay  will  be  re¬ 
quired  beyond  the  practical  limits  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  finance  from  its  normal  current 
revenues. 

It  is  consequently  proposed  that  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  health  fund  be  created. 

The  fund  would  be  subscribed  to  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis  by  civil  servants  but  supported 
as  a  matter  of  public  and  party  policy  by  all 
persons  holding  political  appointments  or 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

In  an  underdeveloped  country  permissive 
or  casual  action  in  the  field  of  development 
often  proves  ineffective  in  inducing  growth; 
in  some  cases  more  compulsive .  sequences 
are  necessary  through  active  leadership. 

Persons  subscribing  to  this  fund  would 
every  quarter  receive  bonds  which  would  ma¬ 
ture  10  years  from  the  date  of  their  issuance 
and  the  income  and  earnings  from  these 
bonds  would  be  exempted  from  income  and 
other  taxes. 

A  fixed  proportion  of  the  fund  would  be 
invested  in  the  capital  of  the  development 
bank,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  retirement 
of  the  bonds  as  they  become  due. 

Farallel  and  in  conjunction  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  program  a  broad  health  program  must 
be  undertaken  to  assure  maximum  health 
of  the  public.  This  should  be  financed  from 
the  education  and  health  fund  and  should 
include  a  rural  health  training  program,  the 
location  of  clinics  in  the  new  school  build¬ 
ings  in  major  towns  and  the  organization 
of  a  nationwide  itinerant  maternity  and 
nursing  service. 

Prom  experience  it  has  been  ’  discovered 
that  given  the  necessary  exploitable  natural 
resources,  adequate  capital,  trained  techni¬ 
cians  and  an  educated  and  healthy  popula¬ 
tion,  there  is  still  a  fourth  and  final  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  dynamic  economic  development. 

This  fourth  factor  is  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  progress,  their  determination  to  raise 
themselves  up  through  hard  work,  sacrifice 
and  cooperative  self-help.  It  is  inconspicu¬ 
ous  and  invisible  but  powerful  and  has  no 
substitute. 

A  man  or  a  woman  want  a  thing  in  an  in¬ 
stant  but  to  will  it  requires  the  insight  and 
understanding  to  plan  for  it,  the  stamina  to 
work  for  it,  the  courage  to  fight  for  it  and 
the  endurance  to  see  it  through  to  material¬ 
ization.  It  commands  our  own  efforts  and 
solicits  the  assistance  of  our  friends  who  in 
the  past  have  cooperated  with  us  under  the 
open  door  policy  in  so  many  fields.  For¬ 
eign  merchants  and  businessmen  resident  in 
Liberia  will,  we  hope,  be  willing  to  steam  out 
of  the  harbor  of  over-the-counter  sales  and 
into  the  channels  of  unexploited  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  beckon  from  every  stage  or  pos¬ 
ture  of  our  economic  development. 

The  will  to  move  forward  must  be  the  ce¬ 
ment  which  binds  us  together  in  mutuality. 

In  the  final  analysis,  fellow  citizens,  if  we 
are  to  build  a  great  country,  we  must  believe 
in  it  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds.  We 
must  be  unshakably  determined  to  work  out 
the  scheme  of  our  salvation.  Our  determi¬ 
nation  to  progress  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  blessings  which  God  has  so  bounti¬ 
fully  bestowed  upon  us. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  meteoric  growth 
of  our  economy  and  of  Government’s  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  expanded  rapidly,  some  waste 
and  inefficiency  would  inevitably  occur  and 
these  should  be  corrected.  Therefore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means  should  be  applied  as  correc¬ 
tives  : 

1.  Discover  where  waste  and  inefficiency 
actually  exist. 

2.  Suggest  specific  programs  to  eliminate 
these. 


3.  This  to  be  done  without  disrupting  Gov-  . 
ernment,  dampening  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  or  embarking  on  utopian  or  quixotic 
projects  but  with  a  program  which  shall  be 
practicable,  realizable,  and  genuinely  effected 
in  view  of  funds  and  trained  personnel  avail¬ 
able. 

4.  Such  improvements  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  light  of  new  demands  which  will  re¬ 
sult  from  expansion  of  our  economy  due 
when  Mano,  Nimba,  and  other  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  come  into  production. 

Procedure 

1.  We  shall  seek  to  establish  a  special  com¬ 
mission  on  Government’s  operations :  (a)  To 
consist  of  7  men  with  experience  both  in  and 
out  of  Government;  and  (b)  the  chairman 
will  be  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  experi¬ 
enced  and  intelligent  who  is  known  to  have 
a  somewhat  critical  attitude  and  who  will  be 
willing  to  work  hard  and  risk  being  un¬ 
popular. 

2.  It  is  but  natural  that  heads  of  branches 
of  Government  and  departments  as  well  as 
their  immediate  staffs  will  defend  the  status 
quo;  the  commission  must  therefore  be 
stacked  with  critical  minds  without  too  great 
a  risk  of  undue,  radical  action. 

3.  The  commission  and  chairman  will 
speak  and  act  only  in  the  name  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  will  have  final  authority  to  ap¬ 
prove  all  actions  proposed  and  submit  them 
to  the  legislature. 

Other  members  will  reflect  a  variety  of 
views  some  critical,  some  not,  and  of  back¬ 
ground.  some  technical  and  some  legal. 

4.  The  commission  will  be  charged  with; 
(a)  Investigating  the  programs,  practice, 
and  procedures  of  every  department  and 
agency  of  Government;  and  (b)  investi¬ 
gating  the  use  of  funds,  personnel,  and 
equipment.  It  would  have  access  to  all  rec¬ 
ords;  be  empowered  to  discuss  with  all  per¬ 
sons,  public  or  private,  affected  in  the  various 
branches  of  Government.  It  should  review 
all  past  proposals  and  policies  to  ascertain 
what  current  regulations  are  being  enforced 
and  whether  useful  ideas  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  or  ignored. 

We  shall  establish  specific  programs  for 
dealing  with  any  shortcomings,  failures  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  investigation.  In  this  and  in 
investigations  the  Commission  will  have 
available  to  it  all  specialized  and  technical 
personnel  necessary  from  Government  and 
we  will  seek  assistance  from  ICA  and  U.N. 
agencies. 

5.  We  shall  establish  procedures  for  reg¬ 
ular,  systematic  policing  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  its  recommendations.  A  watchdog 
committee  will  be  set  up  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  and'  should  survey,  at  least 
three  times  per  year,  the  manner  in  which 
suggestions  are  enforced,  when  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  change  them  if  not  successful. 

6.  We  shall  direct  the  Commission  to  begin 
its  work  in  the  executive  mansion. 

The  foregoing  programs  are  far  reaching, 
bold,  and  ambitious,  and  will  require  strong, 
able,  selfless,  honest,  devoted,  honorable, 
and  patriotic  men  to  execute  and  translate 
into  realities. 

They  will  require  men  whose  burning  de¬ 
sire  it  is  to  have  their  country  grow,  de¬ 
velop,  and  prosper;  they  will  require  men 
whose  zeal  for  their  country  to  take  an  out¬ 
standing  place  in  the  comity  of  nations  has 
eaten  them  up,  not  men  who  will  devote  their 
principal  time  and  energies  toward  develop¬ 
ing  their  own  resources. 

OUR  ACCREDITED  HONORED  GUESTS 

It  is  exhilarating  to  look  into  the  faces 
of  the  honorable  representatives  of  so  many 
friendly  governments  accredited  to  these 
ceremonies  by  their  respective  sovereigns  and 
chiefs  of  states.  Each  of  their  presence  here 
in  Africa  do  honor  and  pay  respect  to  this 
Government,  its  representative  citizen,  and 
the  vice  president  of  the  oldest  republic  in 
Africa  who  have  now  been  inducted  into 


office,  betokens  what  a  wonderful  transfor¬ 
mation  is  taking  place  in  our  time. 

Here  are  met  together  representatives  of 
nations  from  all  of  the  continents  of  the 
earth  and  some  of  the  isles  of  the  sea.  Their 
presence  unquestionably  establishes  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  develop  good 
relations  and  fraternity  among  all  nations 
and  we  associate  ourselves  unreservedly  with 
them.  To  us  it  inspires  new  hope  that  as  we 
thus  meet  and  are  associating  together,  in¬ 
terchanging  courtesies,  a  new  day  has  dawned 
in  international  relations  which  we  think 
could  make  the  nucleus  for  better  under¬ 
standing  between  ourselves  and  insure  the 
universally  just  and  lasting  reign  of  peace  on 
earth  for  which  we  have  all  been  striving 
and  seeking. 

The  warmth  of  the  welcome  we  extend  to 
you  emanates  from  hearts  overflowing  with 
love  and  good  will  and  carries  with  it  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  peace,  independence,  good  will  and 
brotherhood  among  all  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  earth  which  we  feel  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  developing  in  each  of  us  a  new 
spirit  of  tolerance  in  things  nonessential 
and  unity  in  things  essential. 

I  note  with  joy  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  who  has 
come  to  associate  with  the  Liberian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  in  these  festivities.  He  is 
a  great  nationalist  and  his  presence  is  an 
indication  of  the  closest  ties  of  friendship, 
fraternity,  and  oneness  subsisting  between 
our  two  states. 

It  is  also  invigorating  to  observe  attending 
at  these  ceremonies  representatives  of  so 
many  African  states,  a  situation  hitherto 
unknown.  As  we  view  this  grand  array  of 
African  personalities,  and  expect  other  Afri¬ 
can  territories  to  come  into  nationhood 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  and  over-awed  by  the  sight  and  by 
the  implications  which  it  connotes  for  the 
future.  May  each  and  all  of  us  resolve  here 
and  now  that  we  shall  lend  our  best  effort 
to  see  that  men  everywhere  become  free  and 
be  permitted,  without  molestation  or  hin¬ 
drance,  to  organize  themselves  into  political 
communities  and  nations  under  such  forms 
and  frames  of  government  as  they  may 
choose;  this  we  know  to  be  a  fundamental 
right  to  which  all  men  are  entitled. 

As  we  view  the  changes  that  are  rapidly 
taking  place  on  our  planet  we  are  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  in  ecstasy  and  praise  and  ex¬ 
press  the  magnitude  of  this  feeling  by  re¬ 
citing  the  lines  of  Julia  Ward  Howe: 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His 
terrible  swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born 
across  the  sea. 

With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures 
you  and  me; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on.” 

We  ask  that  you  be  kind  enough  to  convey 
to  your  respective  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of 
states  the  felicitations  and  gratitude  of  the 
Government,  people  of  Liberia,  and  myself 
for  this  high  recognition  and  distinction  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  our  Government  and  people; 
we  assure  them  of  the  encouragement  which 
it  gives  to  us  for  greater  efforts  on  our  part 
to  work  and  strive  with  might  and  main  for 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  our 
own  country  meanwhile  wishing  for  their 
respective  nations,  governments,  and  peoples 
internal  peace,  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
solidarity. 

We  have  the  pleasant  privilege  of  of  noting 
the  presence  of  numerous  of  our  invited 
guests  from  abroad — men  and  women  who 
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have  been  particularly  and  genuinely  helpful 
to  the  country  In  Its  struggle  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  are  men  who  have 
vested  interests  here  in  concessions  and  other 
business — men  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  administration  seeing  our  struggles 
to  get  started,  rendered  us  assistance  and 
advice,  and  even  extended  us  endowments, 
gifts,  and  grants  in  different  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  We  welcome  them  and  hope  their 
stay  will  be  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

Coming  home,  we  have  the  good  fortune 
of  being  blessed  with  the  extremely  rare 
privilege  of  having  one  of  our  former  Presi¬ 
dents,  an  octogenarian,  one  of  those  who 
weathered  the  storms  that  attended  the 
nation  in  the  perilous  years  when  there  was 
no  United  Nations. 

We  give  thanks  to  God  for  sparing  his  life 
and  sustaining  him  with  a  reasonable  por¬ 
tion  of  health  and  strength  to  be  with  us 
in  these  days  of  reconstruction  to  give 
counsel,  advice  and  encouragement. 

May  his  years  continue  to  accumulate  and 
as  his  years  shall  be  so  may  be  his  strength. 

Now  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  let  us 
with  united  hearts,  minds,  and  strength  press 
vigorously  and  persistently  forward  to  raise 
our  nation  to  a  higher  and  yet  higher 
stratum  of  nationhood. 

May  God  keep,  prosper,  and  save  the  state. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  President’s  farm  message  is 
general,  and  the  acid  test  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  will  come  later,  it  would  appear 
the  administration  has  shifted  from  its 
uncompromising  attitude  with  regard  to 
farm  legislation. 

If  this  apparent  shift  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  is  fulfilled,  it  should  re¬ 
move  the  blockade,  and  open  the  way  for 
sound  farm  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

Based  on  the  President’s  latest  state¬ 
ments,  a  comprehensive  farm  bill  along 
the  lines  of  S.  2862,  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  month,  would  seem  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

My  bill  would  appear  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  set  up  by  the  President. 

It  would  halt  the  costly  buildup  of 
surplus  stocks. 

It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  several  billion  dollars. 

Most  important,  it  would  give  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  farm  families  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and 
investment. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  farm  message  is  in  very  general 
terms. 

Furthermore,  the  President  holds  to 
the  preference  for  the  no-controls  low- 
price  program  advocated  by  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  over  7  years. 

This  is  the  program  which,  according 
to  an  official  Department  of  Agriculture 
report,  would  result  in  85-cent  wheat,  70- 
cent  com,  and  20-cent  cotton;  and  which 
would  result  in  even  larger  surpluses^of 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  other  products, 
will  be  approved;  and,  if  that  happens, 
do  indicate  a  shift  from  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  previous  position,  it  can  mean  that 
my  bill  or  other  similar  sound  programs 
will  be  approved;  and  if  that  happens, 
the  family  farms  of  America  can  look  to 
an  end  of  the  farm  depression  they  have 
known  in  recent  years. 


EXCHANGE  OF  FNMA  MORTGAGES 
FOR  BONDS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today  carries  an  article 
which  states  that  $200  million  of  home 
mortgages  owned  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  are  now  being 
offered  to  holders  of  nonmarketable  2%- 
percent  bonds.  This  is  the  second  step 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  its 
determined  effort  to  give  away  a  large 
block  of  assets  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  questionable  maneuver  has  been 
condemned  by  the  Senate  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote.  Nevertheless,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  continues  to  show  its  utter 
contempt  of  this  body  and  its  opinions, 
and  a  disregard  for  the  general  welfare, 
in  proceeding  to  give  away  these  valu¬ 
able  assets. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  describes  this 
giveaway  plan  as  a  “budget-balancing 
device.”  It  is  that  kind  of  a  device, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  is  much  more.  In 
addition  to  being  an  outright  giveaway 
of  assets  which  belong  to  the  American 
people,  it  is  also  an  act  of  outright 
favoritism  to  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies  which  hold  these  particular 
nonmarketable  bonds.  The  administra¬ 
tion  is  solicitous  of  their  welfare  and  is 
evidently  attempting  to  bail  them  out, 
at  a  cost  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a 
pity  the  same  regard  is  not  shown  for 
the  ordinary  citizen  who  holds  a  small 
amount  of  savings  bonds. 

The  administration  is  evidently  has¬ 
tening  this  transaction  to  avoid  its  being 
absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  is  most  strange  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  professes  to  be  so 
concerned  about  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  should  wish  to  retire  bonds 
paying  2%  percent  interest  and  to  issue 
new  bonds  bearing  interest  rates  in 
excess  of  414  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gardiner  C.  Means, 
an  eminent  economist,  has  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  concerning  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  ceiling  on  Government  bonds. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  many  cogent 
reasons  for  not  removing  or  raising  the 
existing  4  y4 -percent  ceiling.  Mr.  Means 
has  emphasized  one  of  them,  namely, 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  saddle 
the  public  with  30  or  40  years  of  un¬ 
necessarily  high  interest  charges.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Means  in  this  letter. 

An  administration  which  constantly 
talks  about  the  need  for  more  business¬ 
like  administration  of  our  Government 
is  insisting  upon  acting  in  this  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  way.  I  know  of  no  major,  priv¬ 
ate,  well -managed  corporation  which 
would  seek  to  convert  its  short-term 
debt  to  longtime  debt  in  a  period  when 
interest  rates  were  at  historic  highs. 
The  businesslike  procedure  would  be  to 
do  the  opposite,  yet  that  is  exactly  what 
the  administration  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  well  pointed  out 
in  the  letter  by  Mr.  Gardiner  C.  Means, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


February  9 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interest  Rate  Issues 

Your  January  31  editorial  on  Government 
interest  rates  troubles  me.  It  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  because  long  terms  could  now  be 
sold  at  a  lower  current  interest  rate  than 
short  terms,  their  interest  cost  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  would  be  less.  This  would  be  a 
very  shortsighted  view. 

In  historical  perspective,  interest  rates, 
are  now  high  and  we  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  prosperous  periods  in  the  future  when 
interest  rates  will  be  much  lower.  To  is¬ 
sue  long  terms  at  4 1/2  percent  or  more  can 
commit  the  public  to  high  rates  for  30  or 
40  years.  The  temporary  payment  of  a 
somewhat  higher  short-term  rate  will  allow 
refunding  to  wait  until  long  term  rates  are 
lower. 

At  no  time  In  the  last  40  years  has  the 
Government  paid  more  than  4  percent  on 
its  long  term  issues.  It  has  not  even  used 
the  power  to  pay  4  >4  percent. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  competent  -financial 
counselor  advising  a  big,  solvent  corporation 
to  refund  its  short  debt  into  long  terms  at 
the  present  time  in  the  light  of  the  high 
current  rates,  the  long  history  of  lower  rates 
and  the  known  policy  of  tight  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  4%  -percent  limit 
is  a  sound  and  needed  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  an  administration,  whether  Republican 
or  Democratic,  will,  through  poor  judgment 
or  through  too  close  association  with  the 
financial  cmmunity,  saddle  the  public  with 
30  or  40  years  of  unnecessarily  high  interest 
charges.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  congressional  responsibility  and 
wisdom  to  guard  against  this  danger  by  set¬ 
ting  a  limit  so  that  refunding  into  long 
terms  can  only  be  done  when  long-term  rates 
are  below  4%  percent. 

That  the  danger  is  real  is  suggested  by  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years.  The  present 
administration  came  into  office  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  (1)  bringing  about 
higher  rates  and  (2)  refunding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  debt  into  longer  terms.  Both  objec¬ 
tives  made  some  sense  at  the  time,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter  because  of  the  intention  to 
bring  about  higher  interest  rates. 

However,  the  administration  worked  on 
the  first  and  not  the  second,  so  that  today 
interest  rates  are  high  while  the  average 
duration  of  the  public  debt  is  shorter  than 
7  years  ago  The  sudden  urge  to  be  active 
in  refunding  the  debt  for  a  long  period  to 
come,  at  high  rates,  can  hardly  help  but 
raise  the  question  of  why,  in  the  light  of  the 
inaction  during  the  last  7  years. 

Gardiner  C.  Means. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  an  expert  in  this  field. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  what  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  annual  cost  of  the  national 
debt  is,  roughly,  as  the  result  of  the 
policies  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
referring  to  me  as  an  expert,  though  I 
must  disclaim  the  title.  I  am  only  a 
layman  who  has  labored  to  understand 
the  ins  and  outs  of  this  problem,  which 
so  adversely  affects  the  public  interest  in 
the  way  it  has  been  handled. 

To  answer  the  Senator’s  question,  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  interest  charge  on 
the  public  debt  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  since  1952. 


1960 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  He  is  an  expert  to 
me,  because  he  is  always  very  logical  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  DEMOCRATIC 

CONFERENCE  MONDAY,  FEBRU¬ 
ARY  15,  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  the  announcement  to  the 
Senate  that  there  will  be  a  Democratic 
conference  on  Monday  morning,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  at  9:30,  at  which  time  we  will 
discuss  the  President’s  budget,  the  joint 
economic  report,  and  the  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  rates.  This  will  serve  as  a  notice 
to  the  Democrats  that  a  meeting  will  be 
held  at  that  time  on  that  date  to  cover 
these  particular  subjects. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


STUDY  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1081,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  250. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  250)  authorizing  a  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  covering  this 
matter,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  250)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  make  a  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  providing  additional 
funds  therefor,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amend¬ 
ment,  and  recommend  that  the  resolution 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $185,000  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  from  February  1, 
1960,  through  January  31,  1961 — "To  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  ,06.  foreign 
policy,  with  special  reference  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  problems  of  world  disarmament." 

The  purposes  of  the  study  are  stated  fully 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
its  report  to  the  Senate  on  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  250  (S.  Rept.  1027,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


Additional  information  on  the  contemplated 
Inquiry  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

January  22,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and.  Admin¬ 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennings:  I  am  writing 
to  call  your  attention  to  Senate  Resolution 
250,  authorizing  a  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
resolution  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  January  18,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  authorizes  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  a  total  of  $185,000  during  the 
next  year  to  continue  inquiries  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  committee  into  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Latin  America  and  the  problems  of 
world  disarmament.  In  text  and  purpose 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  resolution  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  one  offered  last  year  for 
the  investigation  of  ora  foreign  policy 
with  particular  reference  to  South  and 
Central  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  study  of  foreign  policy  in  general, 
with  Latin  American  studies,  and  With 
disarmament  studies  primarily. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  the  subcom¬ 
mitted  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
thus  far,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
field. 


this  resolution  is  similar  to  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  31,  agreed  to  February  2,  1959,  which 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
$500,000.  This  resolution,  therefore,  is  $315,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  authorized  last 
session  and  $202,466  less  than  the  estimated 
expenditure  last  year. 

The  committees’  activities  of  last  year, 
which  will  be  continued  this  session  on  a 
reduced  scale,  are  described  in  the  report 
(No.  1027)  which  accompanied  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  floor.  The  report  also  contains 
the  committee’s  budget  for  the  requested 
$185,000. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  able  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  budget  for  the 
proposed  inquiry  in  connection  with  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  budget 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  further  understand  that  the  amount 
requested  by  the  committee  has  been 
reduced  by  $315,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

I  point  out  that  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quested,  $50,000  of  the  $185,000  is  for  the 
special  studies  on  Latin  America.  I 
point  out  further  that  to  date  a  number 
of  policy  studies  have  been  issued  by  that 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
staff,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  authority,  through  passage  of  special 
resolutions,  to  employ  an  additional  three 
professional  staff  members,  two  of  them 
to  be  permanent,  and  the  third  to  be 
temporary.  Is  that  correct? 


Feb.  1,  1960,  to  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Number 

Base  salary 
(per  annum) 

Gross  salary 
(per  annum) 

1 

$8,040 

$15, 044 

1 

5,  .580 

11,023 

1 

5,040 

10, 118 

1 

3, 480 

7,  212 

1 

2,880 

6,082 

1 

2,640 

5,029 

1 

2,460 

5,290 

1 

2,460 

5,290 

1 

780 

2,363 

1 

780 

2,363 

10 

70,  409 

Position 


STAFF 


Legal  and  investigative:  Staff  member.. 
Editorial  and  research: 

Staff  assistant . . . 

Do . . 

Staff  member _ _ 

Do. . . . 

Administrative  sind  clerical: 

Assistant  clerk _ 

Do . . . . . - . 

Do . . 

Do . - . 

Do . 


Total. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  8G-382,  effective  July  1,  1960) . 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6VS  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) - 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cov¬ 
erage) - - - - - - - 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies - - - - - - 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) . . . . . - . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) _ _ _ 

Witness  fees,  expenses _ 

Stationery,  office  supplies . . 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) _ 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  documents . . . . . — . - . 

Contingent  fund . . . . . . . . . - . - . . 


Total- 


Grand  total. 


465 

4,576 

210 
25,000 
25,000 
45, 000 
5,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
4,340 


114,  591 


185, 000 


Fimd  requested,  S.  Res.  250,  $185,000. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  under  the  heading  of  “Other 
Administrative”  is  the  figure  $7,000, 
which,  to  my  mind,  would  not  be  enough 
for  even  one  staff  expert. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  mean  through 
passage  of  special  resolutions.  I  notice 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
does  have  additional  professional  staff 
members  besides  those  regularly  pro¬ 
vided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes;  and  that 
Is  in  the  budget  request,  because  it  shows, 
for  example,  a  staff  member  to  work  on 
legal  and  investigative  matters,  and  also 
an  editorial  and  research  staff  member. 
Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  two  other 
staff  members,  plus  clerical  help,  for  all 
these  studies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  in  other 
words,  what  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  done,  so  to  speak,  is  to  do 
away  with  subcommittees.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  added  more  professional  staff 
members,  so  that  the  full  committee  does 
the  work  which  would  ordinarily  be  done 
by  subcommittees,  or  special  committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  This  work  is 
only  on  a  temporary  basis,  so  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned.  The  permanent 
staff  still  consists  of  only  four  experts, 
and  the  others  are  on  temporary  assign¬ 
ment,  in  line  with  these  studies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said; 
Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  I  stated  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had,  in  addition  to  its  regular  staff  of 
10,  3  additional  professional  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  What  I  should  have  pointed  out 
was  that  the  complete  staff  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  staff  of  10,  includes  2  per¬ 
manent  professional  staff  members,  1 
temporary  professional  staff  member 
and  3  permanent  clerical  assistants. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  has  cleared  up  the  rec¬ 
ord.  I  have  checked  the  facts,  and  I 
find  that  he  is  correct  in  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  I  am  glad  that  in 
this  instance  the  record  is  entirely  clear. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  although  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  is  not  asking  for  the 
creation  of  more  subcommittees,  yet  it 
has  increased  the  number  of  its  profes¬ 
sional,  as  well  as  clerical,  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  subcommittees  is  done 
by  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  work  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  Worldwide  responsi¬ 
bilities  this  Government  has  assumed 
and  the  delicate  questions  which  must 
be  faced.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
had  to  farm  out  much  of  our  work. 
Perhaps  in  this  way  eventually  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  more  in  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  250)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 


rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  conduct  of  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy,  with  special  reference  to  Latin 
America,  and  the  problems  of  world  disarma¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3) 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5)  to  take  such  testimony;  and 
(6)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor¬ 
mation,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government, 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  its 
discretion,  and  it  is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  Individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate  and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $185,- 
000,  for  the  period  ending  January  31,  1961, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

SENATE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

VISITS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  FOREIGN  DIGNITARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1084,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  245. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  245)  providing  assistance  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  discharge 
of  their  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  visits  to  the  United  States  by  for¬ 
eign  dignitaries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
accompanying  Senate  Resolution  245; 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mi\  Hennings]  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
and  the  regulations  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
ception  of  foreign  dignitaries  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliaments  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  259. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  would  author¬ 
ize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
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employ  from  February  1,  1960,  through  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1961,  one  additional  professional 
staff  member  to  assist  the  Senate  properly 
to  discharge  its  activities  and  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  participation  In  various 
interparliamentary  institutions  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  interchange  and  reception  In  the 
United  States  of  members  of  foreign  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  and  prominent  officials  of  foreign 
governments. 

Also  authorized  would  be  the  expenditure 
of  $5,000  for  expenses  of  members  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

The  purposes  of  Senate  Resolution  245  are 
more  fully  stated  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  in  its  acompanying  report  to 
the  Senate  (S.  Rept.  1024,  86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.).  Additional  information  Is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  from  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bp.ight,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  which  letter  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

January  18,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennings:  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  245  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  That  resolu¬ 
tion  would  authorize  assistance  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  visits  to 
the  United  States  by  foreign  dignitaries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  resolution,  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is. 
an  extension  of  Senate  Resolution  32  of 
identical  title,  agreed  to  during  the  1st  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  86th  Congress,  and  continues  a 
practice  initiated  in  1958  by  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  259  of  the  85th  Congress.  It  authorizes 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ex¬ 
pend  not  more  than  $5,000  between  February 
1,  1960,  and  January  31,  1961,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  foreign  visitors.  It  also  author¬ 
izes  the  employment  of  one  professional  staff 
member  to  assist  members  in  the  reception 
of  such  guests  and  to  help  in  aranging  for 
U.S.  participation  in  interparliamentary 
activities. 

As  you  know,  many  Senators  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  conferences  abroad  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  parliamentary  bodies.  These 
conferences,  and  the  visits  of  foreign  par¬ 
liamentarians  to  this  country,  have  served  to 
promote  the  democratic  process  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  year.  Senate  Resolution 
32  enabled  Members  of  the  Senate  to  receive 
approximately  150  members  of  foreign  parlia¬ 
ments  and  leaders  of  foreign  governments. 
The  total  cost  for  the  reception  of  these 
visiting  dignitaries  and  the  reimbursement 
of  the  minor  expenses  which  Members  in¬ 
curred  totaled  $2,470.44.  As  required  by  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  32,  disbursements  have  been 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  certified  by  the  Senator  incurring 
6uch  expenses  and  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
addition,  expenditures  have  been  subject  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Senate  Report  1024 
to  accompany  Senate  Resolution  245. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  approve  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  245. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Fctlbright, 

Chairman. 

Regulations  promulgated  last  session  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  under  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  32,  which  would  be  continued  this  ses¬ 
sion  under  Senate  Resolution  245,  are  as 
follows : 
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REGULATIONS 

Reception  of  foreign  dignitaries  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliaments  pursuant  to  Senate 

Resolution  259 

1.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  from  the 
sum  provided  by  Senate  Resolution  259  (85th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  agreed  to  March  7,  1958, 
except  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses,  and 
unless  approved  in  writing  in  advance  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

2.  Disbursements  and  reimbursements  -for 
expenses,  from  the  sum  contained  in  such 
resolution,  shall  be  generally  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  reception  of  foreign  officials  visiting 
the  United  States,  including  members  of  for¬ 
eign  legislative  bodies,  or  in  connection  with 
parliamentary  meetings  and  similar  gather¬ 
ings. 

3.  Authorization  of  expenditures  from  the 
fund  created  by  Senate  Resolution  259,  of 
reimbursement  therefrom,  shall  be  limited  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  such  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  may  designate. 

4.  The  staff  member  employed  by  authority 
of  said  resolution  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  chief  of  staff 
thereof,  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  including  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  advance  authorizations  required 
for  payment  of  actual  and  necessary  expenses, 
and  the  keeping  of  appropriate  records.  All 
records  of  receipts,  reimbursements,  and 
other  matters  concerning  the  use  of  the  sum 
under  the  resolution  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  administrative  files  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wonder 
whether  there  might  be  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  indicating  whether 
or  not  the  entire  $5,000  was  spent  last 
year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  entire 
$5,000  was  not  spent.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  total  spent  was 
$2,470.44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  245)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  assist  the  Sen¬ 
ate  properly  to  discharge  and  coordinate  its 
activities  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  participation  in  various  interparlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  and  to  facilitate  the  in¬ 
terchange  and  reception  in  the  United  States 
of  members  of  foreign  legislative  bodies  and 
prominent  officials  of  foreign  governments, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
authorized  from  February  1,  1960,  through 
January  31,  1961,  to  employ  one  additional 
professional  staff  member  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  actual 
and  necessary 'expenses  incurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  activities  authorized  by  this  res¬ 
olution  and  approved  in  advance  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  from 
February  1,  1960,  through  January  31,  1961, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  certified  by  the  Senator  in¬ 
curring  such  expenses  and  approved  by  the 
chairman. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN¬ 
SULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  INVESTIGATE 

CERTAIN  MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS 

JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed^  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1085,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  230),  authorizing  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  [Mr.  Murray]  is  away 
from  Washington  on  official  business. 

In  the  hope  that  his  absence  will  not 
delay  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  230  at  this  time,  he  has  asked  that 
the  following  statement  bearing  on  this 
resolution  be  read  at  this  point: 

Senate  Resolution  230  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  with  only  one  dissenting  vote.  The 
member  of  the  committee  who  dissented  was 
of  the  belief  that  the  resolution  should 
provide  for  $175,000  rather  than  $200,000. 

The  amount  sought  under  the  resolution 
is  the  same  amount  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  2  years  by  special 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  and  for  administrative 
purposes.  Although  the  budgeting  of  the 
funds  sought  under  Senate  Resolution  230 
provides  for  the  retention  of  15  staff  mem¬ 
bers  as  opposed  to  14  staff  members  pro¬ 
vided  for  last  year,  adjustment  in  other 
budget  items  obviates  the  need  for  obtain¬ 
ing  funds  in  excess  of  those  obtained  last 
year.  Senate  Resolution  230  reflects  the 
Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee  as  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  need  for  funds  to  retain  additional 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the .  report  of  the  committee 
on  Senate  Resolution  230,  and  a  letter 


from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  budget  of  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ■ 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  expenditure  of  $200,000  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there¬ 
of,  from  February  1,  1960,  through  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1961,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  (1)  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  (2)  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power 
development;  (3)  public  lands;  (4)  Indians; 
and  (5)  territories  and  insular  affairs. 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  explained  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Sen¬ 
ator  James  E.  Murray,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
letter  (with  accompanying  budget)  is  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs, 

January  22,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pending  before  your 
committee  is  Senate  Resolution  230  which 
authorizes  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  retain  additional  staff 
personnel,  and  to  make  expenditures  in  the 
amount  of  $200,000  for  this  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  am  submitting  herewith  a  budget 
in  accordance  with  which  expenditures  will 
be  made  by  the  committee  under  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Our  proposed  expenditure  of  funds  for 
staff  and  administrative  purposes  during  the 
coming  year  is  being  maintained  at  the  same 
level  which  prevailed  during  the  past  2 
years.  One  additional  employee  will  be  re¬ 
tained,  a  research  assistant,  bringing  the 
staff  level  to  15  employees.  By  making  ad¬ 
justments  in  other  budget  items,  the  addi¬ 
tional  employee  can  be  retained  without  in¬ 
creasing  our  proposed  expenditures  beyond 
the  level  of  the  past  2  years. 

When  Senate  Resolution  230  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  by  your  committee,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ( budget  Feb.  1,  1960  Jan.  31,  1961 ) 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 

Technical: 

1 

$8,000 

$14, 979.  45 

$1,248.28 

$14,  979.  45 

Do . - . 

l 

7,800 

7. 680 

14, 652. 48 

1,221.04 

14,  652.  48 

Do _ _ - . 

1 

14, 456. 29 

1, 204. 69 

14,  450.  29 

bo  _  _  . . 

2 

7, 2  GO 

13,  769.  66 

1,147.47 

27,  539.  32 

Do  _  _  ___ . - . 

1 

7, 020 

13, 377. 29 

1,114.  77 

1,  000.  33 

13,  377.  29 
12,  004.  02 

Do 

1 

6,180 

5,820 

12,  004.  02 

Do  .  . . 

1 

11,  415.  48 

951.  29 

11,  415.  48 

Clerical: 

1 

2,  940 

6, 195.  07 

516. 25 

6, 195.  07 

Do 

4 

2,820 

5,  968.  98 

497.  41 

23,  875.  92 

Do . . . 

1 

2,  520 

5,  403.  79 

450.  31 

5,  403.  79 

No.  22- 


5 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ( budget  Feb.  1, 1960-Jan.  31 ,  1961) — Con. 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

1 

$2, 820 

$5, 968. 98 

$497.  41 

$5,  968. 98 
15, 000. 00 

Consultants,  agency  reimbursements _ _ _ 

Total _ ' _ _ 

15 

164,  868.  09 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  contributions . . 

Travel  (field  investigations  included) _ _ 

Hearings  (reporters’  fees  included) _ _ 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) . . 

Office  supplies _ 

Publications, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Contingent  fund _ 

Total  administrative  expense _ _ _ 

Grand  total _ 


7, 000. 00 
15,000. 00 
10, 000.  00 
2, 000. 00 
200. 00 
300.  00 
631.  91 


35, 131.91 


200,  000. 00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  230,  $200,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  inform  us  whether  or  not 
this  committee  has  any  extra  help  by 
way  of  additional  professional  staff 
members  and  clerical  assistants? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  understanding 
is  that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  in  addition 
to  the  10  regular  staff  members,  the 
committee  would  now  have  15  staff 
members  under  this  resolution.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fifteen;  yes.  That 
is,  altogether. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  of  those  15, 
8  would  be  technicians.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  These  eight  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  $11,415.48  to  $14,- 
779.45.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  this  number  in¬ 
clude  all  of  those  who  serve  on  a  per 
diem  or  contractual  basis  for  that  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  would  not  include  those  who  serve  on 
that  basis.  As  of  now  I  know  of  no 
consultants  who  are  to  be  hired  except 
as  enunciated  in  the  budget  under  the 
title  “Consultants,  Agency  Reimburse¬ 
ments,”  for  which  the  sum  of  $15,000  is 
allocated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  employees 
does  the  committee  have,  and  how  many 
does  the  subcommittee  have? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  matter  of 
10  who  are  permanent  staff  members, 
plus  15  who  are  hired  under  this  reso¬ 
lution.  After  all,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  this  committee  is  far-ranging  in  its 
responsibilities,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
much  that  is  inherent  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 


by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to — 

( 1 )  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 

(2)  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power 
development; 

(3)  public  lands; 

(4)  Indians; 

(5)  territories  and  insular  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  $200,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SE¬ 
LECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1097,  Senate 
Resolution  225. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  225)  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi¬ 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res¬ 
olution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  brief  statement  ex¬ 
plaining  the  purposes  of  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  225,  providing  additional  funds  for 


the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  statement  was  prepared  by  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ft 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Sparkman 

With  one  exception,  the  resolution  now 
before  us  follows  closely  those  submitted 
during  the  past  3  years  by  the  committee. 
In  each  of  these  years,  we  have  received 
authorization  to  employ  10  staff  members 
to  assist  the  committee  in  its  work  on  behalf 
of  small  business. 

Senate  Resolution  225  embodies  a  request 
for  one  additional  man.  We  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  this  is  necessary,  since  our 
casework  has  increased  to  the  extent  that 
we  require  another  staff  member  who  will 
devote  a  major  share  of  his  time  to  assisting 
businessmen  referred  to  us  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  During  the  past  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  Sen¬ 
ators  had  occasion  to  direct  one  or  more 
of  their  constituents  to  the  staff  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  While  this  is  time-consuming  work, 
it  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
businessman  assisted,  but  also  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  determining  the  major  problem 
areas  deserving  full  committee  attention. 

Senators  will  note  that,  as  in  past  years, 
our  resolution  does  not  contain  the  Curtis 
amendment.  As  I  have  explained  before,  the 
minority  has  nominated  members  of  the 
staff  who  have  served  the  entire  membership 
of  the  committee  and  have  been  paid  in  line 
with  their  experience  and  background.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  the  staff  member  recom¬ 
mended  by  Senator  Saltonstall  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  top  salary  on  resolution  payroll. 

In  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  pointed  with  some  degree  of 
pride  to  the  record  of  accomplishments  on 
the  part  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
during  1959.  All  of  us  plan  to  be  equally 
active  and,  we  trust,  equally  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  4,500,000  American  small 
businesses  during  the  coming  12  months. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  received 
a  copy  of  the  committee’s  10th  annual  re¬ 
port.  For  all  10  years,  our  annual  reports 
have  received  unanimous  endorsement  by 
the  committee  members. 

Furthermore,  the  report  shows  that  the 
committee  held  22  days  of  hearings  during 
1959,  and  that  it  issued  nine  reports  during 
the  year. 

While  ours  is  not  a  legislative  committee, 
I  feel  that  it  has  compiled  an  enviable  record 
of  legislative  achievement.  During  1959,  our 
committee  initiated  the  hearings  on  multi- 
State  taxation  of  income  derived  exclusively 
from  interstate  commerce.  As  a  result  of 
those  hearings,  the  committee  sponsored  a 
joint  resolution,  our  chairman  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Finance  Committee  to  urge  its  fav¬ 
orable  report,  he  and  other  Members  sup¬ 
ported  the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  Public  Law  86-272  removed  a 
serious  threat  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  businesses. 

In  the  antitrust  field,  the  committee’s 
recommendation  on  more  effective  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Clayton  Act  finally  was  enacted 
into  law. 

We  also  sponsored  and  supported  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  important  Small  Business  In¬ 
vestment  Act  of  1958.  One  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  became  law  in  Public  Law  86-376 
and  others  were  embodied  in  the  Senate- 
passed  S.  2611.  We  are  continuing  our  active 
work  in  this  area. 

An  amendment  to  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1958  was  also  made  a  part 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  during  1959  as 
a  result  of  our  committee’s  work. 
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I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  ours  has  been  a  productive  com¬ 
mittee  and  one  which  has  been  operating  in 
a  field  of  vital  significance  to  the  United 
States.  All  17  members  of  the  committee 
pledge  their  continued  efforts  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business ;  and  the  budget  of  the 
select  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  expenditure  of  $125,000  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  from 
February  1,  1960,  through  January  31, 

1961 — "to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  problems  of  American 
small  and  independent  business  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  those  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate.” 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  detailed  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Coihmit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  from 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  which 
letter  (with  accompanying  budget)  is  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business, 
January- 14, 1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  10th  annual 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  be  filed  within  the  next  few 
days.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of 
this  report  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  the 
committee’s  activities  during  1959  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation’s  more  than  4(4  million  small 
business  concerns.  During  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  committee  held, 
in  the  aggregate,  more  than  3  weeks  of  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  a  broad  range  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  problem  areas,  including,  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to,  taxation.  Government  procurement, 
antitrust,  the  activities  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  competitive  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  distributive  trades. 

In  addition,  although  the  committee  is, 
as  you  know,  without  legislative  authority, 
it  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-107,  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ex¬ 
pedite  compliance  with  its  orders.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  took  the  lead  in  fostering  a  bill 
which  became  the  basis  of  Public  Law  86-272, 
an  act  which  cushioned  the  impact  on  small 
firms  of  interstate  taxation. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  and  its  staff 
have  performed  significantly  helpful  service 
in  behalf  of  maintaining  a  free  competitive 
economy  and  of  promoting  individual  enter¬ 
prise.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  con¬ 
tinued  congressional  vigilance  is  required, 
as  our  larger  business  units  become  increas¬ 
ingly  powerful,  to  keep  the  national  market¬ 
place  open  to  small  businessmen  of  initiative 
and  ability. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  225,  requesting  additional  funds 
in  order  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the 
committee  at  its  present  level.  A  careful 
analysis  of  small  business  problems  and  of 


the  planned  program  of  the  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  Indicates  that  our 
committee  will  require  the  full  amount  of 
the  resolution  for  its  activities  during  the 
coming  year. 

I  shall  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  resolution  with  you  and  with  other 


members  of  the  Rules  Committee  at  your 
convenience. 

With  best  wishes  and  warmest  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sparkman, 

Chairman. 


Budget 


Position 


STAFF 


Legal  and  investigative 

‘  Chief  counsel- . — . . 

Special  counsel - 

Assistant  counsel _ _ - 

Do . . 

Chief  investigator . . . 

Investigator _ 

Editorial  and  research:  Assistant  director. 
Administrative  and  clerical: 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  Director) 

Assistant  clerk  (hearing) - 

Stenographer . - . . 

Total.— . 


Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

2 

$6,  480 

$12, 494 

$24, 988 

1 

5, 460 

10,  820 

10,  820 

] 

4,920 

9, 897 

9,  897 

1 

4,  500 

9, 134 

9. 134 

1 

6,  480 

12,494 

12.  4° 4 

1 

4,  920 

9,  897 

9,  807 

1 

5,  400 

10, 826 

10,  826 

1 

1 

3  343 

3, 343 

2, 160 

4,  725 

4,  72  » 

1 

1,  500 

3,523 

3.  523 

11 

99,  653 

1 

— 
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Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  I960).. . 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6)i  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) -  - 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 


0) 


coverage) - - - 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 
Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 
Hearing's  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees),.. 

Witness  fees,  expenses  . . . 

Stationery,  office  supplies... -  - 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph). 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents - 

Contingent  fund . - . 


6,  467 
324 


4,  500 
3,  50  I 
1,000 
1,200 
!.  200 
1,  201 

5,  950 


Total. 


25, 347 


Total. 


125, 000 


i  Included  hi  contingent. 

Fund  requested,  S.  Res.  225,  $125,000. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  just  add 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  as  senior  Re¬ 
publican  on  the  committee - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  not  the  senior  Republican 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  senior  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  delighted 
to  hear  from  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  did  I  say? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Well,  I  am  sure, 
this  being  an  objective  committee, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  were 
the  senior  Republican  or  the  senior 
Democrat  would  make  little  difference. 
However,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
budget  is  a  good  budget,  and  that  the 
committee  is  doing  excellent  work.  I 
hope  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  amount  requested  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  raised  from  $110,000  it  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  to  $125,000.  Is  the  ad¬ 
ditional  money  needed  to  employ  a 
minority  counsel? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  his  statement  states: 

Senate  Resolution  225  embodies  a  request 
for  one  additional  man.  We  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  this  is  necessary,  since  om' 
casework  has  Increased  to  the  extent  that 
we  require  another  staff  member  who  will 
devote  a  major  share  of  his  time  to  assisting 
businessmen  referred  to  us  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  During  the  past  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  Sen¬ 
ators  had  occasion  to  direct  one  or  more  of 
their  consistuents  to  the  staff  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  While  this  is  time-consuming  work, 
it  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
businessman  assisted,  but  also  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  determining  the  major  problem 
areas  deserving  full  committee  attention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  that 
will  mean  12  people.  That  is  one  more 
than  they  had  last  year.  That  will  make 
a  total  of  21,  including  the  full  com- 
mitttee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  size  of  these 
committees  keep  on  creeping  upward, 
■Mr.  President.  Last  year  the  commit¬ 
tee  asked  for  $110,000.  Now  they  are  re¬ 
questing  $125,000.  There  seems  to  be  no 
effort  made  to  reduce  these  expenses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  that  that 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  and 
S.  Res.  272,  Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  26,  1950,  is  authorized  to  examine,  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  small  and  independent 
business  and  to  make  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  those  problems  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31,  1961,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist¬ 
ants  and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
imbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $125,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SE¬ 
LECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 

WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1098,  Senate 
Resolution  210. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  210)  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  report  accompanying 
Senate  Resolution  210;  a  statement  en¬ 
titled  “Expenditures  to  February  1, 
1960”;  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  ;  a  list  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  committee;  its  disposi¬ 
tion  of  saline  water  and  other  programs; 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  budget  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Natural  Water  Resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  was  created  by  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  48,  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  agreed  to 
April  20,  1959.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution  the  select  committee  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  existence  through  January  31,  1961. 
Senate  Resolution  210  would  authorize  the 
special  committee  to  expend  not  in  excess  of 
$150,000  from  February  1,  1960,  through 
January  31,  1961. 

Additional  information  relative  to  the 
purposes  of  Senate  Resolution  210  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  thereon  (S.  Rept. 
1029,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pertinent  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  which  are  as  follows: 

“EXPENDITURES  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1960 

“By  January  31,  1960,  the  select  commit¬ 
tee  will  have  expended  only  $43,000  of  the 
original  allowance  of  $175,000  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  48,  86th  Congress,  1st  ses¬ 
sion.  The  unexpended  balance  remains  in 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

“The  amount  of  $150,000  sought  under 
Senate  Resolution  210  should  be  adequate  to 
finance  the  tremendously  important  activi¬ 
ties  the  Senate  has  assigned  to  the  select 
committee. 

“Twelve  public  hearings  were  held  in 
strategic  areas  concerned  with  water  re¬ 
sources.  In  the  course  of  these  activities, 
members  of  the  select  committee  traveled  a 
total  of  22,500  miles. 

“STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  KERR 

“The  committee  heard  with  interest  an  in¬ 
formative  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re¬ 
sources,  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  attached  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  under  date  of 
January  18,  1960. 

“The  committee  is  of  the  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  has  tackled  vigorously  and 
effectively  a  monumental  task  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  the  future  economic  well-being 
of  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  impressed  with 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  select  group  have  planned  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  existing  programs  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  national  water  reesources  and 
for  looking  into  the  future  requirements. 
It  especially  commends  the  chairman  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  laid  out  the 
work  of  the  body  and  his  leadership  in  this 
field. 

“The  hearings  held  by  the  select  commit¬ 
tee  in  various  sections  of  the  country  have 
attracted  national  attention  and  have 
focused  the  interests  of  State  and  local  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  citizenry  in  general  who  are 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  existing 
water  resources  and  of  ways  and  means  of 
preparing  the  Nation  for  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  water  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Programs  by  which  the  human  and  other 
economic  requirements  in  the  future  shall 
be  protected  are  a  vital  consideration  on 
which  attention  is  focused. 

"LIST  OF  HEARINGS 

“A  list  of  the  points  at  which  hearings 
have  been  held  is  as  follows: 

"Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re¬ 
sources,  final  field  hearing  schedule,  No¬ 
vember  4,  1959 

“First  Leg 

“October  7,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

“October  8,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

“October  9,  Billings,  Mont. 

“October  12,  Missoula,  Mont. 

“October  13,  Boise,  Idaho. 

“October  15,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

“October  16,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


February  9 

“Second  Leg 

“October  27,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

“October  28,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

“October  29,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“October  30,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Third  Leg 

“November  18,  Topeka,  Kans. 

“November  19,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

“November  20,  Denver,  Colo. 

“November  23,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

“November  24,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

“Fourth  Leg 

“November  28,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

“November  30,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

“December  1,  Alexandria,  La. 

“December  3,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“December  7,  Augusta,  Maine. 

“December  8,  Boston,  Mass. 

“SALINE  WATER  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

“The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  has  sponsored  the  saline  water 
program  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  select  committee 
will  look  thoroughly  into  all  possible  sources 
of  present  and  prospective  water  supplies. 
The  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  saline  water  program 
should  be  reviewed  objectively  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  looking  to  activation  of 
any  program  looking  to  new  sources  of 
potable  water  for  beneficial  consumptive 
uses  should  be  examined  thoroughly.” 

Additional  information  on  the  activities  of 
the  select  committee  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  from  Senator  James  E.  Murray, 
chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs,  and  a  letter  to  Senator  Murray 
from  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  chairman.  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources, 
which  letters  (with  accompanying  budget) 
are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs, 

January  22,  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  January  19  this  com¬ 
mittee  reported  favorably  Senate  Resolution 
210,  which  provides  $150,000  to  be  expended 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources. 
The  resolution  has  since  been  referred  to 
your  committee.  Our  committee’s  action  on 
the  resolution  was  unanimous. 

Full  information  on  the  select  committee’s 
activities  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
information  on  the  proposed  operating  bud¬ 
get  for  the  coming  year,  is  contained  in 
Senate  Report  1029. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources, 

January  18, 1960. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  Senate 
Resolution  48,  creating  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  was  reported 
from  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  on  March  24,  1959,  with  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  an  expenditure  for  the  period  ending 
January  31,  1960,  of  not  more  than  $175,000. 
This  sum  was  granted  approval  by  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  in  a  report 
dated  April  15,  1959.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
Senate  Resolution  48  on  April  20,  1959. 

During  its  first  8  months,  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Water  Resources  has  per- 
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formed  the  first  phases  of  its  mission  with 
marked  efficiency  and  at  the  lowest  expendi¬ 
ture  reasonably  possible. 

Much  of  this  economy  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  select  committee  has  been 
able  to  utilize,  without  cost,  personnel,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  services  of  many  governmental 
agencies  and  of  approximately  seven  indi- 
vfduals  who  are  staff  members  of  the  four 
parent  committees  from  which  comes  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  staff  personnel  of  committee  members 
have  provided  valuable  assistance  during 
field  hearings  conducted  while  the  Senate  was 
in  adjournment. 

The  select  committee  has  employed  only 
a  very  limited  number  for  its  regular  staff. 
As  a  staff  director  and  to  direct  the  study, 
an  employee  of  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
secured  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Five  con¬ 
sultants  were  retained  on  a  “when  actually 
employed”  arrangement.  Administrative 
duties  have  been  performed  without  cost  by 
a  member  of  the  public  works  staff. 

Of  the  five  consultants,  one  has  drawn 
fees  for  2  days,  one  for  5  days,  and  one  for 
15  days.  Still  another  has  received  no  pay. 
The  remaining  consultant,  a  retired  water 
authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
serves  virtually  as  a  regular  staff  member  at  a 
rate — due  to  retirement  benefits — which  ap¬ 
proximates  half  the  regular  daily  fee.  All 
have  contributed  many  hours  of  assistance 
without  compensation. 

Contracts  totaling  $7,000  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  with  two  organizations  for  specific 
studies.  An  arrangement  with  a  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  affiliate  for  another  study  will  entail 
only  minor  expenses. 

Two  editorial  technicians  recently  have 
been  added  to  handle  the  mass  of  field  hear¬ 
ing  material  and  to  prepare  for  the  printer  a 
score  of  additional  committee  prints. 

Despite  mountainous  accumulations  of 
objective  material  for  its  study,  and  in  spite 
of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  field  hearing 
schedules  in  Senate  history,  expenditures  to 
January  31  will  approximate  $43,000  out  of 
an  allotment  of  $175,000. 

Expenditures  during  the  initial  8  months 
cannot,  however,  serve  as  an  accurate  com¬ 
parison  for  the  remaining  12  months  of  the 
committee’s  existence.  This  cumulative  and 
organizational  period  in  the  committee’s 
study  cannot  reflect  the  expenditures  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  analyzing,  summarizing, 
and  appraising  segments  that  are  now  begin¬ 
ning.  Cost  of  preparing  the  final  report 
with  recommendations  for  use  of  the  Senate 
is  not  known,  since  neither  the  form  nor 
the  nature  of  the  report  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  It  has  been  established,  however, 
that  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Senate  in  a  complete,  con¬ 
cise,  and  understandable  manner. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  material 
sought  by  the  committee  has  been  received 
from  the  50  States,  from  33  Federal  agencies, 
and  from  the  research  and  technical  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
information.  Important  studies  now  are 
arriving  daily  and  in  quantity. 

Need  for  services  and  facilities  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  will  diminish  as  their  find¬ 
ings  are  received.  Use  of  personnel  from 
other  staffs  will  be  restricted  as  legislative 
activities  in  their  particular  offices  increase. 
The  complex  task  of  sifting  and  assembling 
these  studies  must  be  assumed  and  per¬ 
formed  by  the  select  committee  staff.  In¬ 
terpretative  analysis  must  be  done  by  con¬ 
tract  with  appropriate  technical  organiza¬ 
tions. 

To  meet  the  timetable  established  by  the 
Senate  for  the  work  of  the  committee,  full 
use  of  consultants  and  of  private  research 
institutions  must  be  made.  Additional  staff 
and  clerical  assistance  will  be  needed  as 
reports  are  received  and  acknowledged.  Ad¬ 
ditional  hearings  in  the  field  will  be  neces¬ 


sary,  and  extended  hearings  in  Washington 
are  contemplated.  A  substantial  increased 
use  of  supplies  is  expected. 

In  order  to  meet  the  contemplated  neces¬ 
sary  cost  of  its  operations  in  the  year  ahead, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  is  requesting  the  amount 
of  $150,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  A  proposed  budget  is  attached. 


The  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Rules  and  Administration  may 
be  assured  that  only  expenditures  deemed 
necessary  will  be  made  In  completing  the 
assignments  given  by  the  Senate  to  your 
committee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(S)  Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Chairman. 


Proposed  budget  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 


Position 

Number 

Base 

salary  (per 
annum) 

Gross 
salary  (per 
annum) 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 
(gross) 

STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

l 

$8,  880 

$16, 300. 00 

$1, 358. 33 

$16, 300. 00 

(See  Reimbursements  below.) 

Consultants  (per  day  when  actually  employed)-. 

25 

45.  00 

16, 000. 00 

1 

8.000 

14, 979.  46 

1, 248.  28 

14, 979.  40 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

1 

2,  520 

5, 403. 79 

450. 31 

5,  403.  79 

1 

2,  520 

5, 403.  79 

450.  31 

5, 403.  79 

1 

2,340 

4, 951.  65 

422.  05 

4, 951.65 

Assistant  clerk  (hearing) - 

1 

2, 823 

5,  985.  00 

505. 83 

5, 985.  00 

11 

69, 023.  69 

- : - 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6M  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) . —  . 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  85-382,  effective  July  1,  1900) - 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cov- 

age) . - . - . - . . 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies . - . - . 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) . . 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters’  fees) - - - 

Stationery,  office  supplies . . - . - . 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) - - - 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  documents - - - - - 

Contingent  fund . — . — . - . - . - . 

Contracts  for  research  and  analysis . - . 


4, 486. 54 
550. 00 

45.  00 
3,  000. 00 
8,  500.  00 

5,  500.  00 
2, 000.  00 

600.  0i) 
250.  00 

6,  044.  77 
50, 000.  00 


Total. 


80,  976.  31 


Grand  total. 


150, 000. 00 


Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  210,  $150,000. 

Mi*.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  vice  chairman  of  this  committee.  I 
participated  in  its  hearings  all  across  the 
country.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  as¬ 
signment  for  a  special  or  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  than  that  being  un¬ 
dertaken  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  being 
quite  ably  performed  by  the  bipartisan 
Select  Committee'on  Water  Resources.  I 
simply  wish,  in  the  few  minutes  I  am 
here,  to  venture  to  suggest  that  of  the 
many  proposals  to  which  the  Senate  is 
having  its  attention  turned  today,  this 
one  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  of  all. 

Mr.  FT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
am  a  member  of  this  special  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  very  able  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
strike  out  “able”  it  will  be  all  right.  I 
note  a  decrease  of  $25,000  in  the  re¬ 
quest  for  this  committee.  I  express  the 
hope  that  these  hearings  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  and  that  a  report  will  be  made 
soon  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  is  a  temporary 
committee.  Its  work  will  be  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  a  temporary  existence. 
I  rather  imagine  that  in  less  than  12 
months  from  now  we  will  have  made  our 
recommendations. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  hope  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  work 
to  the  end  that  we  may  conclude  the 
hearings  and  file  a  written  report 
promptly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  strike  out  “distinguished,”  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  not  strike 
out  “able”  in  my  reference  to  our  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  as  are  the  distinguished  act¬ 
ing  minority  leader  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  take  justi¬ 
fiable  pride  in  the  work  which  has  been 
done.  I  look  upon  the  committee  as  one 
of  the  really  worthwhile  committees. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  full  amount  re¬ 
quested  will  be  granted  this  year,  even 
though  one-half  the  amount  of  money 
requested  last  year  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  210)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  48, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  agreed  to  April  20, 
1959,  is  authorised  to  expend  not  in  excess 
of  $150,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  for  the  period  from  February  1,  1960, 
to  January  31,  1961,  both  inclusive. 
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EXTENSION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

ON  WASHINGTON  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1099,  Sen¬ 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  82. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  82)  extending 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con¬ 
current  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  accompanying  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  82,  including  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  [Mr.  Bible],  directed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings], 
together  with  the  estimated  budget,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
82)  would  authorize  the  continuance 
through  September  30,  1960.  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems,  which  was  created  by  House  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  172,  agreed  to  August  29, 
1957.  In  addition,  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  would  authorize  the  expenditure  by  the 
joint  committee  of  an  amount  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000.  from  February  1,  1960,  through 
September  30,  1960. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  purposes  for  its  continuance 
are  more  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  82  (S.  Rept.  1035,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
and  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hen¬ 
nings,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  from  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Washington  Metropolitan  Problems, 
which  letter  (with  accompanying  budget)  is 
as  follows: 

Joint  Committee  on  Washington 

Metropolitan  Problems, 

-  January  18,  I960. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennings:  I  am  submitting 
herewith  a  proposed  budget  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  for  the  period  from  February  1, 
1960,  up  to  and  including  September  30, 
1960. 

This  committee  was  originally  created  in 
order  to  study  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  the 
problems  created  by  that  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  and  how  they  were  dealt  with  by 
existing  governmental  bodies,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  growth  and  expansion  upon  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  This  we  did  through 
consulting  various  officials  of  both  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  organizations,  through  re¬ 
search,  and  through  numerous  hearings. 

On  August  14,  1959,  our  committee  asked 
for  and  was  granted  an  extension  until  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1960,  in  order  that  we  might  further 
consider  transportation  problems  and,  spe¬ 
cifically,  analyze  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
Washington  mass  transportation  survey  plan 


which  had  just  been  released  on  July  10, 
1959.  This  we  have  done,  holding  hearings 
in  November  for  6  consecutive  days  and  hear¬ 
ing  almost  100  witnesses,  as  well  as  receiving 
large  numbers  of  additional  statements. 

The  completion  of  the  committee’s  stud¬ 
ies,  based  on  these  hearings,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  legislative  recommendations  is 
now  the  primary  order  of  business.  To 
undertake  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
unanimously  agreed  last  June  19,  1959,  to 
seek  its  extension  beyond  January  31,  1960, 
and  determined  unanimously  at  its  meeting 
January  12,  1960,  that  the  committee’s  ex¬ 
istence  would  be  required  until  September 
30,  1960. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  mass 
transportation  survey  report  was  that  a  Fed¬ 
eral  corporation  be  created  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  transportation.  As 
a  result  of  this  recommendation,  our  com¬ 
mittee,  through  the  legislative  drafting  re¬ 
search  fund  of  Columbia  University  for  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  prepared 
a  draft  (for  study  purposes  only)  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  create  this  authority.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  fur¬ 
ther  developed  this  legislation' creating  such 
an  authority.  There  is  also  the  need  to  for¬ 
mulate  in  greater  detail  the  ultimate  trans¬ 
portation  agency  to  be  created  by  interstate 
compact.  It  is  the  committee’s  desire, 
through  its  accumulated  information  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  to  assist  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  those  Members  of  Congress  who  plan 
to  initiate  such  legislation,  and  to  provide 
data  for  any  other  related  legislation  that 
they  may  wish  to  introduce.  This  should  be 
done  in  terms  of  earlier  recommendations 
of  the  committee  in  Senate  Report  No.  38, 


Fund  requested,  S.  Con.  Res.  82,  $25,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  committee  will  cease  to 
function  after  it  has  expended  this 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  82)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring ),  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  created  by  House  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  172,  agreed  to  August  29,  1957,  is 
hereby  continued  through  September  30, 
1960. 

Sec.  2.  The  joint  committee  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  expenditures  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1960,  through  September  30,  1960, 


86th  Congress,  and  by  regarding  the  trans¬ 
portation  issue  in  the  context  of  our  studies 
of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  metropolitan  area.  There  is  no  other 
committee  now  in  Congress  which  is  in  the 
position  that  this  committee  is  to  provide 
authoritative  information  in  this  connection. 

This  committee  has  worked  diligently  and 
tirelessly  in  search  of  solutions  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  we  feel  that  a  large  part  of  our 
work  would  be  wasted  if  we  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  in  existence  until  the  proper 
legislation  has  been  introduced  to*  provide 
relief  for  the  mass  transportation  difficulties 
facing  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

Our  committee  has  been  extremely  active 
throughout  its  existence.  It  has  published 
18  staff  studies  during  the  short  period  of  its 
life;  has  prepared  a  number  of  unpublished 
studies;  has  now  in  preparation  a  number  of 
very  informative  committee  reports  which 
we  hope  to  publish  within  the  next  few 
months  should  our  time  be  extended;  has 
held  hearings  in  1958  on  water  problems,  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  and  transportation;  and 
again  held  hearings  in  1959. 

Our  committee  as  of  this  date,  since  its  in¬ 
ception  has  spent  approximately  $106,888.10. 
We  have  a  balance  of  approximately  $2,000. 
We  are  asking  for  $25,000.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  economically. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  appear  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  should  it  desire  further  information. 

Thanking  you  and  your  committee  for 
your  consideration  of  our  request,  and  with 
kind  regards. 

Cordially, 

Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Metropolitan  Problems. 


which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1100,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  252. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  252)  to  continue  the  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems  until  June 
30,  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


Joint  Committee  on  Washington  metropolitan  problems 
ESTIMATED  BUDGET:  ESTIMATED  EXPENSES,  FEB.  1,  1960,  TO  SEPT.  30,  1960 


Position 

Base 

salary  per 
annum 

Gross 
salary  per 
annum 

Monthly 

salary 

(gross) 

Total  for 
period  of 
budget 

SALARIES 

►Secretary . . . . . . . 

$3,  780 
3,420 

$7,  777.  61 

7,  099.  37 

$648. 13 
591. 61 

$5, 185. 04 
4, 732.  88 
11,  413.  50 

Stenographer  .  . .  ....... 

Contracts  and  consultants  at  $45.2777  per  day _ _ 

Total . . . 

21,331.42 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  83-382,  effective  July  1,  1960). 

Contributions  to  civil  service  retirement  fund _ 

Contribution  to  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance _ _ 

Travel . . . . . . . . . 

Reporters’  fees _ _ _ _ _ 

Stationery . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Communications . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Contingent  fund . . . . . . . 


Total. 


108. 00 
644.66 
25.  92 
240.  00 
250. 00 
150.00 
250. 00 
2,000. 00 


25, 000. 00 
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1960 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  1,  after  the  word  “Resolved,”  to 
strike  out: 

That  the  committee  on  unemployment 
problems  established  and  authorized  pur¬ 
suant  to  S.  Res.  196,  adopted  September  22, 

1959,  is  hereby  continued  through  June  30, 

1960. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  for  the  period  February  1, 
1960,  through  June  30,  1960,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $24,682.61,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

That  the  Special  Committee  on  Unem¬ 
ployment  Problems,  established  and  author¬ 
ized  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  196,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session,  adopted  September  12, 

1959,  is  hereby  continued  through  June  30, 

1960. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  for  the  period  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1960,  through  June  30,  1960,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
special  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  committee  will  con¬ 
clude  its  operation  with  the  expenditure 
of  this  authorization. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  money  is 
being  sought? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  report  con¬ 
tinuing  this  committee,  including  the 
justification  which  appears  on  page  2  of 
this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  252),  as  amended, 
would  authorize  the  continuance  through 
June  30,  1960,  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  196,  agreed  to  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1959.  In  addition,  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  authorized  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  from  February  1,  1960,  through 
June  30, 1960. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Eugene  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended 
Senate  Resolution  252  by  increasing  the 
funds  authorized  from  $24,682.61  to  the 
round  figure  $25,000  (an  increase  of  $317.39) . 
To  accommodate  in  addition  several  minor 
pro  forma  changes,  the  committee  is  report¬ 
ing  the  resolution  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Additional  information  relative  to  the 
need  for  the  continuance  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems,  which  letter  (with  accompanying 
budget)  is  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 

Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems, 

January  19, 1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration ,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hennings:  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
asking  for  the  continuation  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems  for 
the  period  February  1,  I960,  through  June 
30,  1960.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
committee  budget  for  this  period. 

On  January  31,  the  committee  will  turn 
back  to  the  Senate  approximately  $16,000  of 
the  $100,000  originally  appropriated  for  the 
committee.  In  requesting  $24,682.61  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  committee  during 
the  next  5  months,  I  am,  in  effect,  asking  for 
$8,682.61  more  than  the  original  appropria¬ 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PUBLICATION  “FACTS  ON 
COMMUNISM— VOLUME  I” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1102,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  449. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olutioirwill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  449)  to  print  as 
a  House  document  the  publication  “Facts 
on  Communism — Volume  I.” 
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As  you  know,  Senate  Resolution  196  estab¬ 
lished  the  committee  for  only  a  4-month  pe¬ 
riod.  The  committee  has  conducted  27  days 
of  hearings  in  12  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  this  period.  Three  of  the 
committee’s  publications  have  already  been 
printed.  However,  the  final  report,  the 
volume  of  selected  readings  on  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  compendium  of  articles  dealing 
with  unemployment  problems,  and  10  field 
hearings  are  currently  being  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Additional  time  is  required,  beyond  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  to  complete  the  final  work  on  these 
publications.  The  committee  staff  will  also 
need  time  to  distribute  these  publications 
and  to  do  the  work  necessary  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  terminated.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  requesting  an  extension  of  the 
time  in  which  the  committee  is  to  operate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

Chairman. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  449)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  A 
PUBLICATION  RELATING  TO  NOM¬ 
INATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  PRES¬ 
IDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1103,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  457. 


Budget 


Base 

Gross 

Monthly 

Number 

salary  (per 

salary  (per 

salary 

annum) 

annum) 

(gross)  , 

1 

$8,  820 

$16, 300. 00 

$1,358. 33 

1 

3,900 

8, 003. 68 

i  155. 11 

1 

"2,  880 

6, 082. 04 

.500. 00 

1 

3, 120 

6,  534. 19 

544.  51 

2 

2,  460 

5, 290.  76 

440.  89 

1 

2,  580 

5,  516. 84 

459.  73 

1 

2,880 

6, 082. 04 

506.  83 

8 

Position 


Total  for 
5-months’ 
period 
(gross) 


STAFF 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Staff  director _ _ 

Assistant  to  the  general  counsel- 
Editorial  and  research: 

Consultant . . . 

Assistant  research  director . . 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

„  Clerical  assistant _ _ . 

Do . - . . 

Secretary-researcher . 

Total _ _ _ _ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Contribution  to  employees  health  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  effective  July  1,  I960). . 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6 Yi  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) - 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Stationery,  office  supplies _ _ - . . . . . — . 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph).. - 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents - - - - - 

Contingent  fund . . . . . . - . . 


Total _ 

Grand  total. 


$6,  791.  65 
155. 11 

.500.00 
2,  722.  55 

4,  40S.  90 
2, 298.  65 
2,  534. 15 


19,  411.01 


266.  60 

1,  832.  50 

72.50 
500.  00 
500. 00 
100. 00 

2,  000.  00 


5, 271.  60 


24,  682.  61 


1 1  week. 

Funds  requested,  S.  Res.  196,  $24,682.61. 

Funds  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  $25,000. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  457)  to  authorize 
printing  as  a  House  document  a  publi¬ 
cation  relating  to  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con¬ 
current  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  457)  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  HEARINGS  ON  SATELLITE 

AND  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1064,  Sen¬ 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  80)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  part 
1  of  the  hearings  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
satellite  and  missile  programs. 

‘  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con¬ 
current  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  80)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  held  by  that 
committee  on  an  inquiry  into  the  satellite 
and  missile  programs. 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 

COMMITTEE  PRINTS  FOR  USE  OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1065,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  227. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  227)  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relating  to 
development  in  military  technology  and 
foreign  policy  in  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  three 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  “Developments  in  Military  Technology 
and  Their  Impact  on  United  States  Strategy 
and  Foreign  Policy,"  and  three  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
United  States  Foreign  Policy  “Africa,’’  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eigthy-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 

COMMITTEE  PRINTS  RELATING 

TO  FOREIGN  POLICY  ON  ASIA  AND 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1066,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  228. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  228)  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relating  to 
foreign  policy  on  Asia  and  Western 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  print,  United  States  Foreign  Policy, 
“Asia”,  and  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print.  United  States  For¬ 
eign  Policy,  “Western  Europe”,  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 

COMMITTEE  PRINTS  RELATING 

TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1067, 
Senate  Resolution  229. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  229)  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies 
of  certain  committee  prints  relative  to 
foreign  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  print  “Worldwide  and  Domestic  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States”,  two 


thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  “Possible  Nonmilitary  Scientific  De¬ 
velopments  and  Their  Potential  Impact  on 
Foreign  Policy  Problems  of  the  United 
States”,  and  two  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  “Basic  Aims  of 
United  States  Foreign  Policy”,  all  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 


RAIL  TRANSIT  CROSSING  ACROSS 

THE  BAY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1107,  H  R 
8171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8171)  amending  the  act  of  February  20, 
1931,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  a  rail 
transit  crossing  across  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  was  requested  by 
the  Governor,  the  legislature,  and  the 
effective  local,  city,  and  county  officials 
of  the  State  from  which  I  come.  It  is 
also  found  to  be  unobjectionable  by  the 
Federal  agencies  which  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  give  their  opinion  concerning 
it. 

The  bill  provides  for  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Its  purpose,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  which  I  have  before 
me,  is  to  amend  the  act  of  February  20, 
1931,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  tolls  collected  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  and  other  au¬ 
thorized  highway  crossings  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
a  rail  transit  crossing,  together  with 
bridges  across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  general  statement  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  general 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

General  Statement 

The  act  of  February  20,  1931  (46  Stat. 
1192),  authorized  the  State  of  California  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the 
Rincon  Hill  district  in  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Goat  Island  to  Oakland. 

The  act  of  July  27,  1953  (67  Stat.  202), 
amended  the  1931  act  to  authorize  the  State 
to  continue  to  fix,  charge,  and  collect  tolls 
for  transit  over  the  bridge  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  original  act;  to  con¬ 
struct,  maintain,  and  operate  not  to  exceed 
two  additional  crossings  across  the  bay,  and 
charge  tolls  for  their  use;  and  to  unite  or 
group  all  these  bridges  into  a  single  project 
for  financing  purposes;  provided,  that  after 
the  cost  of  the  bridges  in  any  such  project 
shall  have  been  amortized  the  bridges  would 
be  maintained  and  operated  free  of  tolls  or 
the  tolls  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  a  fund 
adequate  for  proper  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation. 

H.R.  8171  would  amend  subsection  2(b)  of 
the  act  of  July  27,  1953,- to  authorize  the  col¬ 
lection  of  tolls  to  pay  the  cost  of  one  rail 
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transit  crossing  across  San  Francisco  Bay,  in 
addition  to  the  original  bridge  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  highway  crossings.  The  bill  would  also 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  impairment  of 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  California  to 
provide  for  the  charging  of  fares  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  the  rail  transit  crossing. 

The  bridge  authorized  by  the  original  act 
was  completed  and  placed  in  operation  in 
1936.  The  traffic  using  the  crossing  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  estimates,  and  by  1953  the  bridge 
was  essentially  debt  free.  The  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  crossings  over  the  bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  long  been  recognized.  Because  of 
the  size  of  any  bridges  across  the  bay  and 
the  large  amount  of  funds  involved  in  their 
construction,  it  was  evident  that  they  must 
be  financed  by  the  use  of  tolls. 

Under  existing  law,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  State  to  secure  Federal  legislation  to 
construct  additional  toll  bridges  across  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  when  the  existing  bridge 
was  built  Federal  legislation  was  required, 
and  the  law  contained  no  provision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  construction  or  financing  with 
tolls  of  any  additional  future  crossings.  The 
amendment  of  1953  changed  the  toll  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  2  to  permit  the  State  to 
proceed  with  planning  and  construction  of 
the  two  additional  crossings.  They  have  not 
been  constructed,  however. 

The  original  plans  for  the  San  Franciseo- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  contemplated  the  use  of 
the  bridge  as  a  rail  transit  crossing  as  well 
as  a  highway  crossing.  The  rail  section  of 
the  bridge  has  been  used  for  streetcar  oper¬ 
ation  and  it  was  intended  that  eventually 
the  system  would  be  replaced  by  rail  rapid 
transit.  The  increasing  volume  of  highway 
traffic  in  the  area  has  resulted  in  the  change 
of  the  original  plan  to  permit  highway  traffic 
to  replace  the  space  now  occupied  by  rail 
traffic.  In  so  doing  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  another  means  for  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
contemplated  that  this  will  be  accomplished 
by  construction  of  a  tunnel,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  the  bay  bridge  to  be  used  entirely 
for  highway  traffic. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  system  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  a  toll-free  system  of  highways. 
However,  in  the  establishment  of  the  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary,  and  urban  extension  high¬ 
way  systems,  and  also  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Interstate  System,  toil  roads,  bridges, 
and  tunnels  were  included  as  part-  of  the 
system  where  it  was  obvious  that  their  use 
would  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
was  constructed  entirely  from  revenue  bonds 
and  no  Federal  funds  are  involved.  The 
bridge  is,  however,  now  a  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  facilities  for  the  bay  cross¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  growing  metro¬ 
politan  community  is  essential  to  provide 
for  the  increasing  demand  and  is  needed 
to  round  out  the  present  system.  Tire  cost 
of  the  rail  transit  system  would  be  covered 
by  the  combined  revenues  of  all  the  cross¬ 
ings  while  the  State  of  California  would 
retain  full  power  and  authority  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  rail  transit  crossing  and 
the  fixing,  charging  and  collection  of  fares, 
and  charges  in  connection  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods  or  passengers.  The  bill 
does  not  specifically  provide  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  tolls  on  the  rail  crossing.  The  bill 
involves  no  Federal  funds,  is  not  in  conflict 
with  Federal-aid  highway  legislation,  and 
supplements  the  transportation  arteries 
which  are  the  goal  of  the  highway  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 


The  bill  (H.R.  8171)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
THE  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1057,  S.  2778, 
and  that  the  bill  be  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2778) 
to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


NOTICE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15, 
.1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
once  again  give  notice  that  there  will 
be  a  conference  of  Democratic  Senators 
on  Monday,  February  15,  at  9:30  in  the 
morning.  The  agenda  to  be  discussed 
will  be  the  President’s  budget,  the  Joint 
Economic  Report,  and  the  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  simply  venture  to 
suggest  that  all  will  be  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the. 
members  of  the  majority  party,  and  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may  hope¬ 
fully  look  forward  to  complete  unanimity 
of  thought  in  regard  to  the  President’s 
budget  on  the  matter  of  interest  rates. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
when  we  Democrats  meet,  we  are  always 
unanimous;  there  are  no  Kilkenny  cats 
among  us.  We- meet  several  times  every 
year,  and  we  discuss  in  a  dignified  way 
any  differences;  and  we  always  come  up 
with  a  conclusion.  I  only  hope  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  members  of  the  other 
party. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  All  I  ask  is,  Why  are 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  “frisked”  when  they  come  to  their 
meetings?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  any  rate,  we  do 
not  use  geiger  counters. 


FORESTRY:  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

SLASHES  OUR  NEEDS  DRASTI¬ 
CALLY  AT  HOME  BUT  SPENDS 

LAVISHLY  ABROAD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  the  junior  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  our  able  colleague, 
presented  a  forceful  and  eloquent  plea 
for  a  comprehensive  American  forestry 
program.  It  was  a  program  for  forest 
and  range  management  research,  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  forest  protection  research,  a 
program  for  forest  products  utilization,  a 
program  for  forest  resources  research. 

It  is  a  sorely  needed  program  for  the 
conservation,  amplification,  and  fuller 
utilization  of  one  of  the  Nation’s  most 
basic  and  vital  resources,  namely,  our 
timber  and  wood  products. 

Our  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  went  into  il¬ 
luminating  detail  on  the  vital  reasons  for 
this  overdue  program,  a  program  nation¬ 
wide  in  scope  and  nationwide  in  its  bene¬ 
fits.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the 
telling  reasons  which  he  gave  for  this 
imperative  national  need,  but  I  recom¬ 
mend  his  speech  to  our  colleagues  and 
to  the  Nation  generally. 

Now,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
not  primarily  Senator  Stennis’  pro¬ 
gram,  although  he  has  presented  it  with 
the  endorsement  of  his  wide  experience 
in  this  important  field,  and  with  his  keen 
concern  for  proper  conservation  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  wise  use  of  this  great,  and 
potentially  greater,  national  forestry  re¬ 
source.  The  fact  is  that  this  program 
originated  in  the  Federal  agency,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  was  submitted  by  the 
Cabinet  member  who  heads  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  the 
Forest  Sendee. 

Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  officially 
sponsored  this  fine  program  and  gave  it 
the  endorsement  and  backing  which  his 
position  as  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  connotes. 

For  the  application  of  this  program, 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
research  facilities  in  North  Carolina,  in 
Oregon,  in  California,  in  Arizona,  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  North  Dakota,  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  Mississippi,  and  in  Alaska — 
widely  scattered  and  diverse  forestry 
areas — and  for  their  operation  and  staff¬ 
ing,  $6  million  was  requested  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year 
1961 — the  year  starting  next  July  1. 

It  is  not  a  large  sum.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
modest  amount,  considering  the  tangible 
beneficial  results  that  will  accrue.  It 
should  be  considered  not  an  expenditure,  . 
but  an  investment.  It  is  an  investment 
that  will  be  returned  to  the  Nation  many 
times,  and  over  and  over  again.  It  will 
increase  the  supply  of  wood  products,  it 
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will  widen  their  use,  it  will  move  toward 
meeting  the  multiple  needs  of  our  ex¬ 
ploding  population.  It  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  steadily  mounting  costs  of  one  of  the 
essential  materials  used  in  construction, 
in  furnishings,  and  in  a  hundred  syn¬ 
thetic  products  derived  from  wood. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  that 
program?  What  happened  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  head  of  one  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration’s  major  departments,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture? 

I  will  tell  the  Senators.  The  request 
of  the  President’s  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  $6  million  was  cut  down  in  the 
President’s  budget  to  $1,780,400.  It  was 
cut  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
requested  and  needed. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  interesting 
conflict  within  the  body  and  bosom  of 
this  administration.  The  head  of  one  of 
its  major  departments  presents  an  es¬ 
sential,  wise,  and  indeed  long  overdue 
program  for  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  basic  natural  resource,  a  re¬ 
newable  resource  if  wisely  administered, 
an  expandable  resource,  if  the  necessary 
research  is  supplied  under  the  proposed 
program. 

But  another  branch  of  the  same  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  dominating  branch  as 
we  are  increasingly  discovering,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  slashes  the  program 
by  70.33  percent  or  to  only  29.67  percent 
of  amount  requested. 

Mr.  President,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
point  out  again  in  this  field,  as  I  have  in 
other  fields,  the  striking  disparity  and 
contrast  between  the  President’s  attitude 
toward  programs  and  projects  for  the 
American  people  and  his  attitude  toward 
the  same  kinds  of  programs  and  projects 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  those  foreign  nations. 

On  last  Wednesday  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  aid  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  again  on 
Thursday,  the  day  following,  I  asked  the 
minority  leader,  who  so  ably  represents 
the  administration’s  point  of  view,  and 
on  this  occasion  so  emphatically  repre¬ 
sented  it  in  opposition  to  Federal  aid 
to  teachers’  salaries,  whether  he  would 
also  oppose  Federal  aid  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  did 
not  get  an  answer,  although  I  asked  the 
question  three  times.  Obviously,  it  could 
have  been  embarrassing  for  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader,  to  admit  the  patent  and  to  me 
shocking  fact  that  this  administra¬ 
tion,  from  President  Eisenhower  down, 
and  including,  of  course,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  against 
the  Clark  amendment  for  Federal  aid 
for  teachers’  salaries,  is  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  while  we  must  cut  drastically 
at  home,  we  must  spend  lavishly  abroad. 
The  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration, 
Mr.  President,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  first  administration  that  put  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  foreign  nation  ahead  of  the 
interest  of  our  own. 

For,  Mr.  President,  we  have,  again  and 
again,  under  this  administration,  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor,  seen  the  slash 
in  domestic  programs  either  by  veto  or 
threat  of  veto  or  by  the  vote  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Members,  coupled  with  the  in¬ 
junction  that  we  must  not  cut  a  nickel 
from  foreign  aid. 


We  have  heard  it  again  and  again. 
We  have  seen  it  again  and  again.  We 
now  see  it  and  shall  see  it  in  the  field  of 
foresty.  The  administration’s  budget- 
eers  have  cut  the  administration’s  own 
forest  program  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
If  it  is  to  be  restored,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  the  Democratic  Congress. 

Now  let  us  contrast  what  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  has  asked  in  the 
field  of  forestry,  for  foreign  countries. 
That  we  have  been  told  must  not  be  cut. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  the 
administration  will  ask  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  forestry  for  fiscal  1961.  But  we 
can  judge  what  we  will  be  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  by  looking  at  what  this  adminis¬ 
tration  has  asked  and  secured  in  the 
past — with,  I  repeat,  the  injunction  that 
it  must  not  be  cut. 

Let  us  start  with  fiscal  year  1955  proj¬ 
ects,  agriculture,  and  natural  resources. 
I  shall  read  down  the  line.  There  are 
30  items  in  foreign  countries: 

FAR  EAST 

China:  Logging  operations  improve¬ 
ment,  $355,000. 

Laos:  Development  of  lumber  indus¬ 
try,  $134,000. 

Philippines:  Forest  management  and 
forest  products  laboratory,  $325,000. 

Vietnam:  Reforestation  and  erosion 
control,  $92,500. 

Regional:  Study  of  U.S.  mechanical 
extraction  of  timber  by  J.  O.  Egerton,  of 
Malaya,  $3,160. 

NEAR  EAST,  AFRICA,  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

India:  Tropical  forestry  training, 
Puerto  Rico,  $15,000. 

Iran:  Forestry  and  conservation,  $81,- 
238. 

Jordan:  Afforestation  and  watershed 
protection,  $500,000. 

Lebanon :  Range  management  and  for¬ 
estry,  $36,000. 

Liberia:  Forest  conservation,  $69,500. 

Libya:  Forestry,  Tripolitania,  $13,875; 
forestry,  Cyrenaica,  $33,905. 

Pakistan:  East  Pakistan  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  $78,600;  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts  timber  extraction,  $254,660. 

Turkey:  Forest  range  and  watershed 
management,  $1,500;  forestry,  $30,800. 

OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

United  Kingdom:  Forestry  program, 
$63,500. 

The  United  Kingdom  seems  to  be  fairly 
prosperous,  but  we  are  endowing  its  for¬ 
estry  program  to  the  extent  of  $63,500. 

EUROPE 

Spain:  Organization  and  methods  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires 
and  forest  pests,  $4,032;  forestry -range 
management,  $4,032;  use  of  mechanical 
equipment  in  forestry,  $4,032;  forest 
utilization  and  products,  $4,032. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Third  country  training — Forestry 

practices  and  policies,  $4,800. 

Yugoslavia  is  not  quite  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  but  for  that  country,  managed 
by  a  dictator,  we  are  inculcating  forestry 
practices  and  policies  to  the  extent  of 
$4,800. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Chile:  Reforestation,  soil  and  water 
conservation  in  the  area  development 
program,  lands  and  colonization,  $19,500. 
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Colombia:  National  forestry  experi¬ 
ment  station,  $13,378. 

Costa  Rica :  Forestry  development  and 
conservation,  $13,881. 

Guatemala :  Tropical  forestry  training 
course — this  is  a  modest  amount — only 
$629. 

Haiti :  Technical  assistance  in  forestry, 
$8,900. 

Mexico:  Tropical  forestry  course, 
$2,175. 

Paraguay:  Forestry,  $14,324. 

Peru:  Agriculture  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  $2,480. 

So  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  we  expended 
for  30  items  in  foreign  countries  a  total 
of  $2,184,427;  in  other  words,  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  this  administration  is 
willing  to  give  our  own  great  nationwide 
program  in  this  year. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  fiscal  year 
1956. 

EAR  EAST 

China  (Taiwan) :  Forestry,  JCRR, 
$63,000;  RETSER  forestry,  $60,000;  for¬ 
est  policies  and  management  plans, 
JCRR,  $25,000. 

Korea:  Forestry  development,  $112,- 
000. 

Laos:  Development  of  lumber  industry, 

$200,000. 

Philippines:  Forest  management  and 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  $155,000. 

Vietnam:  Reforestation  and  erosion 
control,  $76,130. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Greece:  Training  in  forestry,  $10,290. 

Iran:  Forestry  and  conservation, 
$53,068. 

Jordan:  Forest  management,  $40,000; 
afforestation  and  watershed  protection, 
$37,000. 

Lebanon:  Range  management  and  for¬ 
estry,  $17,000. 

Pakistan:  Chittagong  hill  tracts  tim¬ 
ber  extraction  project,  $169,630. 

Turkey:  Forestry  development,  $36,650. 

AFRICA 

Liberia:  Forest  conservation,  $78,980. 

Libya:  Forestry,  Cyrenaica,  $145,400; 
forestry,  Tripolitania,  $104,400. 

EUROPE 

Spain:  Forest  utilization  and  products, 
$3,000;  forestry,  $24,840;  forestry  range 
management  specialists,  $12,900;  re¬ 
forestation  mechanization  specialist, 
$4,000. 

Yugoslavia:  Forestry,  $27,076. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Chile:  Chilean-American  Agreement 
for  a  Program  of  Silviculture  Assist¬ 
ance,  Corfo,  $33,500;  reforestation,  soil 
and  water  conservation  in  the  area  de¬ 
velopment  program,  lands  and  coloniza¬ 
tion,  $25,000;  reforestation,  soil  and 
water  conservation  in  the  area  develop¬ 
ment  program,  lands  and  colonization, 
$21,950. 

Colombia:  National  forestry  experi¬ 
ment  station,  $17,600. 

Guatemala:  Fifth  international  tropi¬ 
cal  forestry  course  in  Costa  Rica,  $490. 

Haiti:  Technical  assistance  in  forestry, 
$12,851. 

Paraguay:  Forestry,  $24,812. 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

Miscellaneous  dots:  Tropical  forestry 
training  in  Puerto  Rico,  $5,500. 
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Regional  total:  Regional  forestry  spe¬ 
cialist,  Panama,  $15,900. 

Total,  1956,  $1,612,967. 

This  is  a  trifle  less  than  we  are  willing 
to  give  the  United  States  for  its  program 
this  year. 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Forest  resources  develop¬ 
ment,  $20,000. 

China:  TA  Shu  Shan  logging  opera¬ 
tions,  $481,000;  forestry,  $82,000;  forest 
policies  and  management  plans,  $18,000; 
forestation  and  tree  gum,  $40,000. 

Korea :  Forestry  development, 

$168,000. 

Laos:  Conservation  and  development 
of  forest  resources,  $44,000. 

Philippines:  Forest  management  and 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  $46,000. 

Vietnam:  Reforestation  and  erosion 
control,  $13,000. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Iran:  Range  and  forest  management, 
$56,000;  project  for  contributing  to  the 
completion  of  forest  surveys  in  Iran, 
$151,000. 

Pakistan:  East  Pakistan  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  $165,000;  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts  timber  extraction  project, 
$270,000. 

Turkey:  Forestry  development, 

$355,000. 

AFRICA 

Liberia:  Forest  conservation,  $59,000. 

Libya:  Forestry,  $23,000;  forestry, 
$196,000. 

Under  the  heading  “Oversea  Terri¬ 
tories”  we  find  Somalia.  Somalia  is  a 
little  former  Italian  colony  that  is  about 
to  become  independent.  It  is  still  not 
entirely  free  from  the  apron  strings  of 
its  mother  country,  but  Uncle  Sam  feels 
it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  help  this 
little  nation.  I  wonder  why  the  mother 
country  cannot  take  care  of  it  meanwhile. 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

Somalia ;  Forestry  development,  $3,000. 

United  Kingdom:  U.S.  dry-zone  silvi¬ 
culturist  to  Nyasaland,  $27,000. 

Nyasaland  is  also  still  a  British  colony. 
Why  the  mother  country  cannot  take 
care  of  its  children  before  it  cuts  them 
loose,  and  why  Uncle  Sam  has  to  rush  in, 
I  fail  to  understand. 

EUROPE 

Spain:  Forestry  demonstrations,  $41,- 
000;  reforestation  mechanical  specialists, 
$4,000;  forage  and  range  management 
demonstration,  $16,000. 

Yugoslavia:  Forestry,  $38,000. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Chile:  Reforestation,  soil  and  water 
conservation  in  the  area  development 
program,  $13,000;  reforestation,  soil  and 
water  conservation  in  the  area  develop¬ 
ment  program,  $22,000. 

Haiti:  Technical  advisory  assistance  to 
Societe  Haitiano-Americanne  de  Devel- 
oppement  Agricole,  $12,000. 

Paraguay:  Forestry,  $15,000. 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

British  Guiana:  Preliminary  forest 
survey  project,  $2,000. 

Total,  1957,  $2,380,000. 

So,  for  the  third  time,  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  more  in  1  year  for  forestry  programs 
in  foreign  countries  than  this  adminis¬ 


tration  is  willing  to  grant  our  own 
country. 

In  the  Far  East  we  have  a  new  candi¬ 
date,  Burma,  which  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
fused  our  aid,  but  has  now  weakened, 
under  the  insistence  of  the  United  States 
that  aid  be  extended  to  that  country. 

Fiscal  year  1958  projects: 

FAR  EAST 

Burma:  Forestry,  timber  extraction, 
$690,000. 

Cambodia:  Forestry  resources  devel¬ 
opment,  $135,000. 

China  (Taiwan) :  TA  Shu  Shan 
logging  operations,  $256,000;  forestry  de¬ 
velopment  (JCRR),  $81,000. 

Laos:  Conservation  and  development 
of  forest  resources,  $12,000. 

Philippines:  Forest  management  (in¬ 
cluding  college  of  forestry) ,  $132,000. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Iran:  Range  and  forest  management, 
$38,000. 

Jordan:  Afforestation  watershed  pro¬ 
tection,  $100,000. 

Pakistan:  East  Pakistan  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  $41,000;  Chittagong 
hill  tracts,  timber  extraction,  $300,000. 

Turkey:  Forestry  development,  $65,- 
000. 

AFRICA 

Liberia:  Forest  consex-vation,  $54,000. 

Libya:  Forestry,  $335,000. 

OVERSEA  TERRITORIES 

Somalia:  Forestry,  $17,000. 

EUROPE 

Spain:  Forestry  demonstrations,  $46,- 
000;  organization  and  development  of  a 
forestry  grazing  service,  $4,000. 

Yugoslavia:  Forestry,  $55,000. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Chile:  Forest  development,  $45,000. 

Colombia:  National  forest  resource  de¬ 
velopment,  $45,000. 

Costa  Rica:  Forestry,  $15,000. 

Haiti :  Technical  advisory  assistance  to 
Societe  Haitiano-Americaine  de  Develop¬ 
ment  Agricole,  $22,000. 

Paraguay:  Forestry,  $21,000. 

OVERSEA  TERRITORY 

British  Guiana :  Check  cruise  of  forest 
survey  in  Bartica  area,  $1,000. 

British  Guiana  is  another  British 
colony.  The  total  for  the  year  1958  is 
$2,510,000.  Again  we  spent  substantially 
more  for  forestry  in  foreign  countries  in 
1958  than  the  administration  is  willing 
to  give  our  own  country  for  1961. 

Fiscal  year  1959  projects: 

FAR  EAST 

Cambodia:  Forest  resources  develop¬ 
ment,  $80,000. 

China:  Forestry  development  (JCRR), 
$79,000. 

Laos:  Conservation  and  development 
of  forest  resources,  $28,000. 

Philippines :  Forest  management,  $224,- 

000. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Iran:  Range  and  forest  management, 
$115,000. 

Jordan:  Afforestation  and  watershed 
protection,  $38,000. 

Pakistan:  East  Pakistan  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  $26,000. 


AFRICA 

Liberia:  Forest  conservation,  $230,000. 

Libya:  Forestry,  $359,000. 

OVERSEA  TERRITORY 

Somalia:  Forestry,  $3,000. 

Europe 

Spain:  Forestry  demonstrations,  $57,- 
000. 

Yugoslavia:  Forestry,  $192,000. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Colombia:  Forest  resources  develop¬ 
ment,  $48,000. 

Guatemala:  Forestry  school,  $21,000. 

Paraguay:  Forestry,  $6,000. 

Peru:  Forestry  resources  development 
program*  $19,000. 

Total,  1959,  $1,525,000. 

Total  foreign  aid  expenditures  on  for¬ 
estry  programs,  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1959,  $10,212,394. 

Mr.  President,  for  one  measure  of  the 
fantastic  disproportion  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  policies  of 
lavish  expenditure  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  reverse  at  home,  let  us  look  at 
one  of  the  many  foreign  countries  which 
has  been  the  object  of  this  administra¬ 
tion's  solicitudinous  and  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture.  I  refer  to  the  little  island  of  Tai¬ 
wan,  or,  as  it  is  more  widely  known, 
Formosa. 

In  the  5  years  from  1955  to  1959,  in¬ 
clusive,  the  United  States  has  expended 
on  the  forestry  projects  of  that  little  is¬ 
land  alone  the  sum  of  $1,540,000.  This 
expenditure  in  forestry  in  Formosa  is 
only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total 
amount  that  has  been  spent  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  almost  every  enterprise 
conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  in  For¬ 
mosa.  But  I  am  today  dealing  only  with 
the  forestry  program  and  contrasting 
what  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  is  now  doing  or  not  doing  in  this 
important  field  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in  foreign 
countries. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  expended 
on  Formosa  $1,540,000  in  the  last  5  years. 
Formosa  is  one-two  hundred  and  four¬ 
teenth  the  size  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  admission  of  Alaska  and  Ha¬ 
waii.  The  relative  size  of  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  not  be  an  exact  indication  of 
their  relative  needs  or  desires  in  any 
given  field,  yet  in  the  field  of  forestry,  it 
may  serve  as  an  approximate  yardstick 
of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  generosity 
abroad  and  its  parsimoniousness  at 
home. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  forestry,  which  may 
serve  as  an  approximate  yardstick  of 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  generosity  abroad, 
$1,540,000  was  granted  for  forestry  pur¬ 
poses  to  Formosa,  an  area  one  two-hun- 
dred-and-fourteenth  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  only  a  little  less 
than  the  $1,780,400  granted  this  year  for 
our  own  great  Nation’s  forestry  program. 
If  we  divide  the  Formosa  program  into 
years,  it  averages  $308,000  a  year.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  relate  Formosa’s  size  to  that 
of  the  United  States  before  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  32  times  more  generous 
to  this  small  island  than  to  our  own 
Nation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  could  elaborate  on 
this  subject  to  demonstrate  conclusively, 
by  chapter  and  verse,  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  between  the  attitude  of  this  admin¬ 
istration,  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admin¬ 
istration,  toward  the  needs  of  our  own 
country  and  to  those  abroad.  Forestry 
is  merely  one  more  example. 

I  repeat,  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admin¬ 
istration  will  go  down  as  the  first  admin¬ 
istration  in  American  history  to  put  the 
interest  of  the  foreign  nation  ahead  of 
the  interest  of  our  own  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  a  nation  very  much  in  the 
news  today.  It  has  been  in  the  news 
throughout  the  past  decade,  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  news  in  the  decade 
ahead.  That  is  the  little  country  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Vietnam.  Because  of 
the  critical  location  of  this  tiny  land  in 
relation  to  the  Communist  Chinese  to 
the  north,  and  because  of  its  resources 
and  its  key  position  in  the  vast  continent 
of  Asia,  it  continues  to  cause  a  critical 
concern  in  the  minds  of  all  free  men. 
For  this  reason  people  in  our  country 
of  all  professions  and  of  all  faiths  have 
been  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing 
there  and  how  our  program  may  be 
going  in  that  portion  of  the  globe. 

Due  to  this  concern,  we  have  had  in¬ 
vestigations,  we  have  held  hearings,  and 
we  have  heard  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges,  all  of  which  have  helped  to 
clear  the  air  and  to  get  at  the  truth. 

In  seeking  the  truth,  however,  we  may 
sometimes  lift  the  case  quite  out  of  its 
significant  context  and,  in  so  doing, 
make  it  appear  that  Vietnam  is  a  mess. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  on  a  joint  mission  to  the 
area,  so  that  we  might  have  a  firsthand 
look  at  things  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  pretend  that  we 
were  there  long  enough  to  become  ex¬ 
perts.  In  fact,  it  might  be  asserted  that 
we  were  there  so  briefly  that  the  facts 
did  not  get  in  our  way. 

But  we  did  come  out  with  the  im¬ 
pressions,  and  I  think  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  impressions,  which,  as  all  Senators 
will  testify,  one  can  glean  from  a  first¬ 
hand  experience  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  something  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  one  cannot  re¬ 
cover  from  a  report,  that  one  cannot  re¬ 
capture  in  a  book,  and  that  eludes  one 
in  masses  of  statistics.  For  that  reason, 
it  seemed  to  me  it  might  be  appropriate 
if  I  were  to  share  my  general  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  little  land  called  Vietnam. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  follows  by  1 
day  the  official  release  of  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  participated  in 


Vietnam.  The  hearings  themselves 
were  held  in  Saigon.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  we  made  field  trips  to  the 
north,  into  the  high  plateau  country  and 
jungles  of  that  region. 

I  think  it  well,  in  trying  to  put  this 
question  in  its  perspective,  that  we  re¬ 
call  for  our  own  purposes  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  this  little  land  was 
conceived.  What  was  the  temper  of  the 
time  that  brought  it  into  being?  I  would 
remind  the  Senate  that  it  was  a  critical 
moment,  when  round  by  round  our  allies 
were  surrendering  ground  to  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  Communists  to  the  north. 

The  country  was  also  torn  in  the 
midst  of  torturing  civil  war.  This  new¬ 
born  country,  which  most  experts  gave 
very  little  chance  for  survival,  lying  in 
the  midst  of  a  troubled  area,  nonethe¬ 
less  got  underway.  It  got  underway 
saddled  by  an  influx  of  a  million  immi¬ 
grants,  refugees,  from  the  divided  land 
to  the  north.  It  got  underway  literal¬ 
ly  surrounded  from  without  and  infil¬ 
trated  from  within  by  Communists  and 
other  enemies  of  the  new  state.  It  got 
underway  without  any  heritage  of  na¬ 
tive  government;  without  any  expe¬ 
rienced  reservoir  of  civil  servants  from 
which  to  draw  the  necessary  experience 
for  new  leadership.  It  got  underway 
with  only  a  plantation  economy  as  the 
heritage  from  its  colonial  past.  It  had 
no  economic  base  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  government  fiscal  program  which 
could  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities 
which  would  tax  its  abilities  in  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  got  underway  in  a  state 
of  geographical  isolation,  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  avenues  of  world 
traffic  and  far  removed  from  its  friends. 
It  still  lay  geographically  next  door  to 
its  enemies.  This  was  the  difficult  be¬ 
ginning  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  agree  that  he 
omitted  the  severance  of  South  Vietnam 
from  its  traditional  economic  ties,  trade, 
and  interchange  with  what  is  now  North 
Vietnam,  which  was  the  industrial  part. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  for  the  reminder 
that  in  the  separation  or  division  of 
Vietnam,  the  industrial  part  of  the 
country  generally  lay  in  the  northern 
sector,  which  was  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Communists;  and  only  the 
agricultural  sections  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  17th  parallel,  which  still  divides 
the  two  areas. 

South  Vietnam  has  made  achieve¬ 
ments  in  crisis,  and  they  are  well  to  re¬ 
count.  I  say  “achievements  in  crisis” 
because  the  fact  is  that  Vietnam  is  still 
in  existence,  although  it  was  born  but  4 
years  ago.  Thus  it  is  a  babe,  among  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  the 
world.  Most  of  them  became  independ¬ 
ent  in  the  wake  of  World  War  n.  This 
land  is  4  years  old.  It  is  here.  It  has 
defied  most  of  the  expectations  for  its 
longevity.  It  is  a  going  concern.  It  has 
emerged,  through  the  leadership  of 
President  Dmdiem,  as  a  stable  nation, 
where  internal  order  has  been  brought 
about.  It  has  created  a  military  force 
small  in  number,  but  effective  in  strik¬ 
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ing»  capacity,  which  has  been  successful 
to  date  in  restraining  the  large  forces  to 
the  north ,  and  in  holding  the  unstable 
borders  elsewhere  around  its  periphery. 

South  Vietnam  has  begun  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  economic  base  through  the 
diversification  and  intensification  of  the 
■use  of  its  resources. 

Finally,  it  has  instituted,  largely 
through  its  own  initiative,  a  program  of 
economic  resettlement  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  which  captures  the  imagination  of 
the  free  world.  In  a  program  engineered 
almost  personally  by  the  President  of 
Vietnam,  and  technically  over  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  our  own  advisers  there,  there  has 
been  launched  a  resettlement  in  the  high 
plateau  jungle  country  to  the  north  of 
the  capital  city  of  Saigon.  There  one 
finds  thousands  of  Vietnamese  moved 
into  the  formerly  unoccupied  hinterland 
who  once  were  in  congested  areas  along 
the  coastline  and  concentrated  in  the 
rice-growing  regions  in  the  far  south. 
This  program  is  working.  It  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  Vietnamese  peo¬ 
ple  who,  in  the  experiences  of  the  last 
war,  had  their  eyes  opened  and  then- 
expectations  excited  by  their  contacts 
with  large  groups  from  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  is  these  rising  popular 
expectations  which  have  produced  im¬ 
patience  in  some  areas  and  created  the 
materials  for  dangerous  explosions. 
Some  of  those  expectations  are  being 
met  by  the  kind  of  program  which  we 
saw  in  the  resettlement  of  the  jungle 
areas  in  the  central  highlands  of 
Vietnam. 

But  to  mention  these  achievements  in 
time  of  crisis  is  not  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  mistakes  and  lags 
which  one  questions  in  terms  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

For  example,  we  in  America  have  been 
impatient  about  the  type  of  government 
which  Mr.  Diem  has  created  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  far  from  a  democratic 
undertaking.  It  is  not  really  represent¬ 
ative  government  by  our  terms.  I  sub¬ 
mit,  however,  that  the  element  of  time 
and  the  toll  of  experience  must  be 
allowed  sufficient  play  to  permit  the 
growing  up  of  democracy  in  Vietnam. 
We  should  remember  our  own  experience 
in  America,  when  we  achived  our  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1776;  yes,  in  fact,  when  we 
adopted  our  Constitution  in  1789,  some 
13  years  later,  but  one  American  male  in 
eight  had  the  right  to  vote.  We  started 
very  cautiously.  Our  democracy  was  in 
truth,  meager.  It  was  a  hope  and  a 
theory,  rather  than  a  fact.  I  may  say 
that  we  have  been  working  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  achieving  more  and  more  democ¬ 
racy  for  almost  two  centuries  dining  all 
of  which  we  have  called  ourselves  a 
democratic  government. 

I  only  say  this  as  a  reminder  to  us  that 
these  people  started  from. the  jungle,  as 
almost  serfs  in  a  colonial  state.  They 
did  not  have  the  heritage  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  background  in  Western 
Europe,  as  our  fathers  did.  They  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  achieve  a  knowl¬ 
edge  or  a  know-how  or  a  capacity  for 
performance  which  could  make  democ¬ 
racy  work  as  ours  does. 

Furthermore,  democracy  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  which  we  can  announce 
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and  impose  upon  any  area.  Democracy 
must  take  root  from  within  and  grow 
from  within,  rather  than  from  without. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  prepared  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  transition  in  Vietnam  from  a 
completely  backward  political  experi¬ 
ence — almost  no  political  experience — 
toward  a  more  responsible  kind  of  politi¬ 
cal  participation,  which  we  trust  the 
future  may  hold  for  them. 

We  find  concern  in  Vietnam— and 
properly  so — for  the  way  in  which  funds 
being  expended  there  are  accounted  for. 
And  we  have  an  understandable  interest 
in  seeing  them  put  in  efficient  American 
business  corporation  auditing  systems  or 
the  systems  of  check  and  countercheck 
which  are  available  in  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
in  my  judgment  these  systems  will  come 
in  due  time,  and  that  we  may  be  pre¬ 
mature  in  expecting  them  in  a  mere 
matter  of  4  years. 

Again,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
in  historical  parallels,  when  our  country 
was  given  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  the  French,  to  aid  in  her  independ¬ 
ence  movement  against  the  British,  I 
wonder  what  would  have  been  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Republic  if  the  French  Government,  in 
loaning  us  in  excess  of  $5  million,  had 
demanded  an  audit  of  what  we  did  with 
that  amount  of  money.  I  think  our  own 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  had  to 
tell  the  truth:  first,  that  they  had  no 
audit,  they  had  no  machinery  for  an 
audit,  they  had  no  experience  with  au¬ 
dits;  second,  that,  in  addition,  we  were 
independent,  and  it  was  not  any  business 
of  the  French. 

The  latter  is  an  understandable  reflec¬ 
tion  of  national  pride,  particularly  of 
new  national  pride,  and  I  suspect  it 
should  be  multiplied  several  times  when 
being  equated  with  the  national  response 
of  any  Asian  people,  for  Asians  have 
lived  through  centuries  of  colonialism 
and  long  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
white  man.  If  one  makes  that  allow¬ 
ance,  I  believe  he  can  evaluate  in  its 
proper  setting  the  question  of  the  kind 
of  accounting  we  can  reasonably  expect 
from  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

We  were  particularly  concerned,  while 
we  were  there,  over  the  fact  that,  so  far, 
there  has  been  no  auditing  of  a  small 
percentage  of  our  counterpart  funds. 
Let  me  say  here,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  bulk  of  our  counterpart  funds 
have  a  built-in  auditing  system,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  fact  that  we  supply  the  goods 
that  go  into  them,  and  thus  we  can  de¬ 
termine  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
counterpart  moneys.  But  because  in 
Vietnam  there  is  no  tax  base  for  income 
for  the  Government,  it  derives  a  certain 
portion  of  its  income  from  an  import 
tax  on  our  goods.  This  import  tax 
ranges  from  8  percent  to  perhaps  15  per¬ 
cent.  The  proceeds  of  this  import  tax 
go  into  the  counterpart  funds.  There 
has  been  no  audit  of  that,  although  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  business  proce¬ 
dure  I  believe  all  of  us  agree  that  there 
should  be  an  audit. 

We  received  assurance  from  one  of  the 
ablest  men  Tve  met  anywhere  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Mr.  Vu-Van-Thai,  that  such  an 


audit  had  been  delayed,  first  of  all,  for 
physical  reasons;  they  did  not  have  the 
physical  means  or  the  trained  personnel 
to  make  such  an  audit.  They  were  re¬ 
luctant — and  for  reasons  which  we,  in 
view  of  our  history,  can  understand — Jo 
expose  their  sovereign  area  to  internal 
inspection  by  a  foreign  source.  I  believe 
that  even  though  we  find  this  difficult  to 
appreciate,  we  should  try  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 

But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Vu-Van-Thai,  they 
have  installed  a ‘rather  impressive  bat¬ 
tery  of  IBM  machines  in  their  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  and  they  gave  us  to  believe 
that  within  the  foreseeable  future — per 
haps  in  8  months,  but  possibly  longer — 
there  would  be  both  the  physical  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  necessary  trained  person¬ 
nel  with  which  to  provide  such  an  audit. 

At  no  time  while  we  were  there  did  we 
receive  information  from  any  person  or 
source,  either  friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
government,  that  there  was  any  abuse  of 
this  section  of  the  funds  going  into 
counterpart.  So  far  as  could  be  deter¬ 
mined,  as  I  recall,  the  government  was 
under  no  terms  open  to  indictment  for 
dishonesty,  or  abuse  of  the  funds  going 
into  that  category.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  substantial  credit,  in  view  of  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  the  massiveness  of 
the  crash  program  which  was  instituted 
there,  and  the  area  of  the  world  involved. 
The  standards  of  judgment  and  the 
equations  of  honesty  and  good  account¬ 
ing  there  sometimes  vary  from  our  own. 

I  would  make  a  particular  plea  that  we 
try  to  understand  that  progress  can  and 
must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  respon¬ 
sible  accounting,  but  that  we  also  try  to 
understand  its  absence  up  to  this  time. 

The  third  misgiving  which  many  of 
us  had  in  the  area — and  it  is  an  under¬ 
standable  misgiving — had  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  some  of  the  programs  in  that 
part  of  the  world — for  instance,  the  cost 
of  the  highway  program  and  the  cost  of 
the  resettlement  program,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  in  my  remarks.  The 
costs  seem  considerably  out  of  proportion 
with  similar  costs  in  our  own  country. 
Upon  careful  interrogation,  we  found 
that  some  of  the  extra  costs  were  due  to 
errors  in  judgment  and  miscalculations 
in  fact,  the  responsibilities  for  most  of 
which  stemmed,  not  from  judgment  in 
the  field  and  on  the  spot,  but  from  mis¬ 
calculations  or  mistakes  made  all  the 
way  back  here  in  Washington.  We  had 
constructive  suggestions  to  make — I  trust 
they  were  constructive — in  proposing  a 
tightening  up  of  some  of  the  contract¬ 
letting  procedures  in  connection  with  the 
construction  projects  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

In  terms  of  the  resettlement  program 
in  the  north  country,  if  one  tried  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  cost  per  acre  of  clearing  the 
jungle  and  of  moving  the  peoples  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coastline,  of 
building  them  homes,  and  of  getting 
under  production  a  new  crop  with  which 
they  could  sustain  themselves,  in  terms 
of  what  it  costs  to  bring  in  a  reclama¬ 
tion  unit  in  Wyoming,  then  I  believe  we 
would  be  missing  the  point  entirely.  We 
would  be  missing  the  point  by  even  more 
if  we  tried  to  equate  that  cost  with  what 
it  costs  to  bring  in  an  acre  of  land  in 


some  of  our  more  fertile  areas  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  cost 
is  a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  considera¬ 
tion,  because  the  resettlement  program 
had  other  goals;  it  was  meeting  other 
targets;  it  had  acquired  a  much  bigger 
significance  than  a  bargain-basement 
deal. 

The  resettlement  program  was,  first  of 
all,  important  strategically,  because  one 
of  the  problems  of  security  and  defense 
in  Vietnam  arises  from  the  vast  area — 
hundreds  of  miles — of  jungle  lands 
which  lie  along  the  borders  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  on  the  north  Vietnamese  fron¬ 
tier,  which  are  almost  impossible  of  de¬ 
fense,  because  there  is  no  one  there. 
The  task  of  military  forces  in  patrolling 
and  policing  them  is  well  nigh  impos¬ 
sible.  So  I  think  there  is  real,  sound 
basis  for  the  judgment  of  President  Diem 
and  for  that  of  our  own  military  advisers 
that  if  people  can  be  moved  into  that 
region,  they  will  become  one  of  the  best 
intelligence,  defense,  and  security  sys¬ 
tems  that  can  possibly  be  built  into  such 
an  area. 

In  the  second  place,  the  resettlement 
is  important  economically,  because  in  the 
newly  developed  regions  which  are  being 
cleared  out  of  the  jungle,  the  people  are 
developing  pi'oducts  and  raw  materials 
complementary  to  the  nation’s  needs. 
They  are  not  duplicating  the  abundance 
of  the  agricultural  production  in  the 
south.  In  that  high  jungle  plateau 
ramie  is  being  developed  in  the  new  set¬ 
tlements,  a  fiber  from  which  their  own 
cloth  can  be  woven.  But  for  this  ramie, 
they  would  have  to  import,  to  their  own 
disadvantage,  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  woven  goods.  By  supplying  their  own 
fiber,  they  meet  their  own  needs  and 
strengthen  their  own  economy. 

Similarly,  they  grow  another  fiber 
called  kenaf  in  great  abundance  in  that 
region,  from  which  bags  and  rope  are 
made.  Again,  but  for  this  production  at 
the  present  time,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  import  approximately  $2  million  to.  $3 
million  worth  of  fibers. 

By  avoiding  the  need  of  that  import, 
once  again  they  broaden  their  economic 
base  and  strengthen  their  own  economic 
capacity  to  “go  it  alone”  someday.  So 
out  of  this  problem  of  resettlement  in  the 
north,  one  finds  not  only  a  strategic 
gain,  but  an  economic  gain  in  the  new 
republic. 

A  third  gain  is  psychological — psycho¬ 
logical  because  it  proves  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people,  who  up  to  now  have  been 
almost  literally  chained  to  the  coastline, 
where  there  is  not  enough  land  for  a  man 
to  claim  his  own  acreage,  where  there  is 
not  enough  in  the  way  of  economic  sus¬ 
tenance  to  allow  him  to  seek  his  own  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  that  they  can  have 
a  new  lease  on  life.  This  is  not  unlike 
what  happened  in  our  own  land  resettle¬ 
ment  history  here  in  the  United  States, 
when  if  a  man  could  not  find  economic 
independence  in  our  own  more  congested 
regions  of  the  East,  the  Government  gave 
him  a  new  start  in  life  in  the  public 
land  territories  of  the  West. 

This  parallel  ought  to  excite  Ameri¬ 
cans  because  of  our  own  historic  experi¬ 
ence.  It  ought  also  to  give  us  some 
measure  of  pride  that  our  example  has 
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provided  the  inspiration  for  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  evaluations  which,  in  my 
judgment,  we  should  apply  with  some 
caution,  understanding,  moderation,  and 
perspective,  in  trying  to  pass  on  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  key  part  of  the  world. 

Capping  it  all  should  be  the  reminder 
that  the  Government  of  Vietnam  is  4 
years  old.  Our  inclination  is  to  com¬ 
pare  what  has  been  achieved  in  that 
country  with  recovery  in  Western  Europe 
or  recovery  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  programs  for  assistance  have  been 
underway  for  a  dozen  to  14  years,  instead 
of  only  4  years. 

Keeping  those  facts  in  mind,  I  should 
like  to  state,  in  conclusion,  two  or  three 
simple  suggestions  which  I  think  we 
might  follow  as  a  Nation  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  our  program  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and,  further,  in  insuring  its  greater 
success. 

The  first  suggestion  would  be  that  we 
blueprint  our  goals,  our  objectives,  our 
expectations,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  my  judgment,  we  are  operating  al¬ 
most  in  reverse.  We  determine  the  kind 
of  work  we  do  there  or  the  kind  of  help 
we  give  there  in  terms  of  what  the 
budget  allows,  and  not  of  the  need  which 
is  demonstrated.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  continuing  crisis,  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Communist 
troops  to  the  north,  guerrillas  in  the 
west  and  parts  of  the  south,  we  insist  we 
have  to  continue  to  pour  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  military  effort  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  a  result,  we  have  tended  to 
freeze  our  policy  concepts  and  to  think  of 
our  goals  strictly  in  the  military  context. 

This  idea  has  jeopardized  our  long- 
range  effort,  and  through  its  further 
pursuit  we  may  sacrifice  the  ultimate 
goals  toward  which  we  aspire. 

So  my  first  suggestion  is  a  soul- 
searching  study  of  our  goals,  intents, 
purposes,  targets,  and  hopes  in  south¬ 
east  Asia.  Let  us  spell  them  out  for  the 
next  decade,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President, 
so  we  shall  know  where  we  are  going 
and  how  we  intend  to  get  there. 

Secondly,  in  view  of  the  need  that  one 
recognizes  there,  it  is  important,  in  my 
judgment,  that  we  double  or  triple  our 
nonmilitary  programs  in  Vietnam.  This 
is  a  considerable  undertaking,  but  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  in  rather  harsh 
language,  that  because  of  the  military 
requirements  of  the  moment,  very  few 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  we  are 
putting  into  that  country  actually  reach 
the  level  of  productive  economic  growth. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  are  increasing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  of  productivity  in  that  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  level  of  expenditures. 

The  increase  of  population  imposes 
new  demands  on  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  demands  of  need,  inexperience, 
and  the  low  level  of  the  beginning  efforts 
in  this  new  republic  encroach  upon  the 
possibility  for  achieving  a  successful  and 
self-sustaining  independent  government. 

Prom  the  conversations  that  we  had, 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  a  stepped-up 
nonmilitary  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  of  4  to  6  years’  duration,  which 
would  be  based  on  an  effort  to  get  ahead 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  moment, 
would  be  in  order.  After  3  or  4  or  5 


years  one  could  see  the  downhill  slope 
and  could  begin  to  think  specifically 
about  phasing  out  American  economic 
assistance  to  that  country. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  every¬ 
where  we  visited,  with  almost  whomever 
we  spoke,  we  came  away  impressed  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  Asian  country  and  of 
their  own  desire  to  get  out  from  under 
economic  dependence  upon  our  country. 
They  have  only  recently  gotten  out  from 
under  colonial  dependence  on  another 
great  power  of  the  West,  and  they  are 
not  about  to  welcome  a  new  colonialism, 
under  whatever  guise.  But  they  are  also 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  they 
will  have  to  submit  to  something  worse 
unless  they  can  develop  their  economy 
at  a  new  and  faster  rate.  That  is  the 
reason  for  my  plea  that  the  program 
should  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  instead  of  squeezing  it  to  conform 
to  a  budget  calculation. 

In  the  long  pull,  there  is  much  at  stake. 
There  will  be  no  long  pull,  however,  if 
we  do  not  solve  the  immediate  problems. 
This  is  the  critical  state  of  our  economic 
program,  or  lack  of  it,  in  this  part  of  the 
world  right  now. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  last  sug¬ 
gestion  by  way  of  our  program  in  Viet¬ 
nam  is  that  we  could  well  take  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  and  with  them  bring  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  from  other  developing 
areas  of  the  world,  from  other  Asian 
lands,  from  Africa,  from  Latin  America, 
to  Vietnam  in  order  to  study  at  first 
hand  a  program  that  they  would  be  able 
to  understand,  a  program  that  to  them 
would  take  on  real  meaning,  a  program 
that  is  achieving  goals  they  would  have 
reason  to  believe  they  could  achieve. 

I  used  to  suggest  that  our  showcase 
might  be  Puerto  Rico  in  our  own  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Indeed,  that  is  an  exciting  place. 
We  have  brought  people  there  from 
around  the  world,  Puerto  Rico,  how¬ 
ever,  has  some  built-in  advantages  as  a 
dependency  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  would 
have  much  to  gain  by  setting  up  Viet¬ 
nam  as  a  showcase,  and  using  it  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  understanding  and  for 
psychological  warfare,  as  a  real  living 
case  in  point  of  what  it  is  possible  for 
a  large  power  to  do  without  stealing 
the  sovereignty  of  or  encroaching  upon 
the  independence  of  a  small,  newly  in¬ 
dependent  republic. 

These  three  suggestions  are  not  all- 
inclusive.  They  are  mere  suggestions. 
But  in  my  judgment  they  constitute  a 
constructive  approach  toward  the  bet¬ 
ter  utilization  of  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  and  hopeful  programs  I  saw  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  progress  by  telling 
the  American  people  the  truth  as  to  the 
needs.  Only  thus  will  their  willingness 
to  try  to  rise  to  the  burden  of  those 
needs  become  evident. 

This  leads  me,  in  my  concluding  mo¬ 
ment,  to  refer  to  the  preceding  remarks 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the.  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska,  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  GrueningI  and  to  applaud 
him  for  pointing  out  a  major  discrep¬ 
ancy  at  the  present  moment.  We  see 
the  need  for  something  more  than  guns 
abroad,  the  need  for  resources  develop¬ 


ment,  but  we  have  been  blind  to  the 
problem  in  our  own  homeland. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
did  not  mean  to  suggest,  or  would  not 
suggest,  that  because  we  are  not  spend¬ 
ing  for  our  resources  at  home  we  should 
withdraw  such  support  overseas,  be¬ 
cause  we  all  quickly  recognize  we  can¬ 
not  right  one  wrong  by  committing 
another.  We  learn  from  a  mistake.  We 
learn  from  successes. 

We  have  the  resources  and  we  have 
the  wealth,  if  only  we  can  discipline  our¬ 
selves  to  the  priorities  of  using  our 
wealth  instead  of  wasting  it.  The  time 
has  come  not  only  to  define  our  objec¬ 
tives  in  south  Asia,  but  also  to  assign 
to  ourselves  our  goals  and  our  objectives 
as  a  nation.  This  is  what  is  lacking. 
This  is  what  I960  and  the  decade  ahead 
cry  for. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  a  case  study,  a 
living  example  and  opportunity  for  im¬ 
plementing  the  American  spirit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  Senator  upon  his  eloquent  and 
articulate  address. 

Next  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  I 
have  gained  from  the  association  I  en¬ 
joyed  with  my  colleague  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  He  has  a  scholarly  and  in¬ 
quisitive  mind,  a  pleasant  personality, 
and  a  determination  to  ferret  the  facts, 
which  made  for  me  this  joint  undertak¬ 
ing  one  of  joy  and  profit. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  afforded  me  for  such  pleasant 
and  happy  asociations,  and  I  trust  fruit¬ 
ful  work. 

Mr.  McGEE.*  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee  for  those  very  warm 
remarks. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague,  I  have  gone 
to  school  a  great  many  years  in  my  life, 
before  teaching  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  that  I  have  never  had  such  an 
exhilarating  learning  experience  at  the 
feet  of  such  a  master  professor  in  the 
art  of  understanding  peoples  of  the 
world  as  I  had  in  enjoying  the  experience 
and  profiting  from  the  experience  of 
traveling  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  the  wise  understanding 
and  tolerant  attitude  they  have  both 
taken  toward  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  know  that  both  of  these  out¬ 
standing  Senators  are  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  this  young  government, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  untried  poli¬ 
tician  by  the  name  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
has  had  to  face  up  to  in  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  Dien  bien  phu,  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  of  1955,  and  the  French  with¬ 
drawal. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  what  this  na¬ 
tion,  under  the  leadership  of  this  man, 
was  able  to  accomplish  over  that  par- 
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ticular  period  of  time.  I  would  say  that 
the  hope  of  southeast  Asia  lies  in  the 
continued  success  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  and  that  the  example  which  he 
has  set  in  his  own  country,  young  though 
it  is,  offers  a  beacon  light  to  other  areas 
in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  years 
ahead. 

So  I  commend  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  a  former  college 
professor,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  both  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  in  the  Senate,  for  their 
recognition  of  the  facts  as  they  are  and 
for  the  contribution  they  have  made  in 
their  report  to  a  better  understanding 
between  these  two  countries,  a  better 
understanding  which  I  hope  will  endure 
not  simply  for  many  years  but  for  many 
decades  to  come. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Montana  for  his  warming  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY  AT  NOON 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o’clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  12  O’CLOCK  NOON 
THE  FOLLOWING  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera¬ 
tions  on  Thursday  it  stand  in  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  meet  at  12  o’clock  noon  on  the 
following  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  86TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress  is  now  a 
little  over  1  month  old.  We  started  with 
a  burst  of  activity  and  we  seem  to  be 
moving  along  at  a  rapid  rate.  Much 
remains  to  be  done;  and,  of  course,  bar¬ 
ring  a  session  in  November  or  December, 
there  are  only  .  4  or  5  months  remaining 
before  we  close  the  doors  and  close  the 
record  on  the  86th  Congress. 

I  think  this  week  of  relative  calm  in 
the  activities  of  the  Congress  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  think  about  the  road 
ahead  of  us  and  about  the  basic  issues 
which  underlie  and  guide  everything 
that  we  do.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  this 
opportunity;  for  the  pace  of  the  next 
few  months  will  be  hectic  and  exhaustive, 
and  this  brief  respite  will  allow  a  little 
time  for  reflection  and  a  look  ahead. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side  appre¬ 
ciate  the  cooperation  and  kindness  of  the 
majority  leadership  in  granting  us  this 
brief  reprieve  to  mend  our  Republican 
fences  and  to  commemorate  what  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  a  very  important  occasion  for 
Republicans,  namely  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 


Lincoln.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  this 
kindness  could  contribute  to  their  un¬ 
doing.  We  intend  to  use  every  single 
minute  of  this  brief  recess  to  mend  our 
fences  and  point  to  what  we  feel  to  be 
the  holes  in  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  my¬ 
self  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic 
difference  in  viewpoint  which  divides 
our  two  parties  in  the  Congress  and 
which  I  believe  will  shape  the  future 
course  of  our  Nation’s  history.  In  doing 
so,  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  major  issues 
which  face  the  Congress  in  an  attempt 
to  place  them  in  the  perspective  of  the 
progress  and  future  growth  of  our  Na¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  entering  a  new 
era.  The  great  and  tragic  world  war 
which  ripped  the  world  asunder  ended 
some  15  years  ago.  The  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  period  during  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  went  through  the  arduous 
process  of  economic  and  political  re¬ 
covery  is  nearing  a  close,  and  the  world 
is  again  divided  into  two  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power.  All  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  essential  differences  in  ide¬ 
ology  which  now  deliniate  East  and  W est, 
and  which  shape  and  affect  everything 
that  we  think  and  do. 

Gradually,  almost  grudgingly,  the 
fields  in  which  these  two  colossal  sys¬ 
tems  are  to  compete  are  being  defined. 
The  thrust  into  outer  space,  the  techno¬ 
logical  and  scientific  drive  for  preemi¬ 
nence,  economic  endeavors  to  increase 
domestic  well-being,  and  concommit- 
antly  to  raise  living  standards  in  the  less 
developed  nations  in  the  world  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  battlefields  of  the 
future. 

How  well  will  our  Nation  respond? 
What  must  we  do  to  mobilize  and  orient 
our  system  to  the  great  challenges  that 
confront  the  free  world? 

There  are  in  America  two  distinct  and 
separate  points  of  view  as  to  how  best  to 
face  the  future.  The  first,  that  which 
in  the  “shorthand  of  ideas”  is  referred 
to  as  the  viewpoint  of  the  “spenders,” 
says  that  to  meet  these  varied  and  great 
challenges  we  must  fortify  and  concen¬ 
trate  greater  economic  and  political 
power  in  Washington.  In  sum,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  in  this  view  be 
vested  with  far  greater  responsibility  for 
the  workings  of  our  domestic  economy, 
for  the  well  being  of  our  citizens,  and  for 
our  economic  and  international  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  second  viewpoint — and  that  too 
is  referred  to  in  terms  of  “shorthand  of 
ideas” — would  be  that  of  the  so-called 
savers,  places  primary  reliance  on  the 
vitality  and  capability  of  our  free  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  institutions  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  our  governmental 
operations  and  structure  in  very  much 
the  same  form  in  which  it  now  exists. 

Neither  of  these  concepts  of  America 
are  as  simple  as  I  have  made  them  sound. 
Admittedly,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  black 
and  white.  There  are  subtle  degrees  of 
difference  in  the  points  of  view,  and  there 
are  constant  changes  in  the  thinking  of 
the  men  on  each  side  of  this  contro- 
versey.  In  addition,  there  is  much  di¬ 
vergence  of  opinion  within  each  of  our 
parties. 


I  like  to  think  of  this  basic  difference 
of  opinion  which  underlies  both  our  de¬ 
liberations  in  the  Congress  and  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Government  as  being  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.  I  want  to  place  my  emphasis  on 
the  phrase,  a  difference  as  to  the  size  and 
scope  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
future  greatness  of  our  Nation  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  preservation  of 
individual  initiative  and  incentive,  which 
are  so  much  a  part  of  and  so  dependent 
upon  our  Nation’s  free  and  competitive 
economy.  Concentration  of  too  many 
activities  and  of  too  much  power  in 
Washington  tends  to  drain  so  huge  a 
lump  of  every  man’s  income  away  in 
taxes,  that  his  energies  and  initiative 
are  depleted  and  eventually  are  dimin¬ 
ished  altogether. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  nothing.  Not  for 
a  minute.  Stop  and  think  for  a  moment 
about  the  countless  activities  in  which 
the  Government  is  presently  engaged 
and  which  touch  everyday  upon  the  lives 
of  every  American.  Today,  Uncle  Sam 
builds  and  controls  our  defense  system, 
provides  us  with  an  income  for  retire¬ 
ment  years,  regulates  economic  power 
throughout  our  land,  insures  the  mort¬ 
gages  on  our  homes,  supports  the  farmer, 
regulates  the  railroads  and  airlines, 
builds  highways,  provides  loans  and  as¬ 
sistance  for  small  businesses,  delivers  the 
mail,  collects  the  census,  and  performs 
a  great  many  other  functions  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  of  us.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  this  is  wrong.  I  am  very 
definitely  in  favor  of  expanding  the  role 
of  the  Government  in  certain  specific 
fields  in  which  it  is  found  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  of  strengthening 
some  of  our  existing  Government  pro¬ 
grams  where  there  is  a  clear  need  to  do 
so. 

I  am  not,  however,  willing  to  endorse  a 
full-scale  expansion  of  Government  ac¬ 
tivity  into  every  field  in  which  we  feel 
that  those  responsible  could  and  should 
be  doing  a  better  job.  This  approach 
would,  I  believe,  lead  us  into  real  trouble. 
It  violates  the  basic  premises  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded  and  upon  which 
our  Government  has  operated  through¬ 
out  its  history. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  the  way  in  which  the  structure  and 
organization  of  our  Federal  Government 
can  be  improved  and  made  more  effec¬ 
tive.  There  are  a  few  clearcut  cases  in 
which  informed  persons  agree  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  services  should  be  curtailed. 
The  money  thus  saved  would  then  be  put 
to  use  to  finance  new  activities  and  pro¬ 
grams  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  properly  perform. 

The  best  example  is  our  agricultural 
program,  on  which  we  have  today  re¬ 
ceived  the  President’s  toughminded  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  farm  mess. 

Within  broad  guidelines,  he  has  prop¬ 
erly  asked  that  Congress  act  to  get  the 
Government  off  the  back  of  the  farmer 
and  bring  the  farm  laws  up  to  date.  He 
has  sensibly  emphasized  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  which  is  sound  and 
economically  sane — not  legislation  for¬ 
mulated  for  partisan  advantage. 
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The  ball  is  now  in  Congress’  hands, 
where  it  should  be.  The  present  plight 
of  our  farmers  is  largely  traceable  to  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  farm  picture. 

High,  rigid  price  supports,  unrelated 
to  reality  must  be  regulated  to  the  scrap 
heap.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  danger¬ 
ous  and  inflationary  direction  in  which 
we  are  now  moving  be  arrested.  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  regimentation,  increase  in  free¬ 
dom  for  the  farmer,  and  enactment  of 
honest,  realistic  legislation  by  Congress 
are  musts.  That  is  what  the  President 
has  asked  for.  The  next  move  is  up  to 
Congress. 

Certainly  our  Federal  farm  program 
is  ridiculous.  It  must  be  completely 
overhauled.  A  realistic  farm  program 
for  America  would  cost  only  a  fraction 
of  present  agricultural  expenditures.  A 
net  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  would  be 
realized  in  this  way. 

Much  needed  reforms  to  make  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  adjudicative  machinery 
of  the  executive  branch  operate  more 
efficiently  and  more  smoothly  would 
bring  about  additional  savings. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  important 
way  in  which  additional  money  will  in 
the  near  future  be  channeled  into  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  Government 
without  increasing  taxes  and  without 
drastically  and  unwisely  expanding 
Washington’s  bureaucratic  machinery  of 
State.  Our  population  is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  As  it  rises,  tax  revenues, 
levied  at  approximately  existing  rates, 
rise  proportionately,  permitting  both  the 
expansion  of  certain  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  activities  and  the  initiation  of  im¬ 
portant  and  needed  new  programs.  In 
relative  terms,  the  cost  and  the  size  and 
scope  of  our  Federal  Government  would 
not  be  significantly  changed — and  yet, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  impact  of 
Government  upon  our  society  and  econ¬ 
omy  can  in  this  way  be  extended  and  al¬ 
tered  to  conform  more  closely  with  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

The  combination  of  these  three  fac¬ 
tors:  First,  the  elimination  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  Government  pro¬ 
grams;  second,  increased  Government 
efficiency;  and  third,  the  rise  in  Fed¬ 
eral  revenues  as  population  and  living 
standards  go  up,  will,  I  believe,  lead  to 
a  dynamic  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
sensible  rate  of  change  in  the  structure 
and  operations  of  our  Government. 
Such  a  rate  of  change  is  in  conform¬ 
ance  with  the  exigencies  of  our  time,  and 
is  not  so  drastic  as  to  throw  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  structure  of  society 
completely  out  of  whack. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
today  addressing  myself  to  defense  needs 
and  programs.  I  shall  do  that  later.  I 
feel  that  they  must  be  framed  and  evalu¬ 
ated  upon  other  bases  than  on  our  do¬ 
mestic  governmental  services. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  cannot  and  must  not  allow  our  de¬ 
fense  system  to  become  obsolescent  or 
inadequate.  In  this  regard,  I  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  remarks  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Mahon  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  he  said  on  a  national  telecast  on 
Sunday  of  this  week  that  he  did  not  feel 


that  we  presently  need  billions  of  dollars 
more  for  defense.  Certainly,  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  spokesman  for  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Mahon  cited  the  United 
States  as  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  militarily.  At  the  same  time,  he 
also  called  for  a  somewhat  different 
structure  of  our  defense  efforts  along 
with  some  millions — not  billions — of 
dollars  in  additional  defense  expendi¬ 
tures. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  underlying  issues  and 
viewpoints  which  will  influence  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  86th  Congress  through¬ 
out  the  4  or  5  months  which  remain  of 
its  life.  In  doing  so,  I  have  stated  my 
own  position  on  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  fundamental  and  most  significant 
issue  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  been  very 
much  a  part  of  our  work  since  January  of 
1  year  ago.  The  outcome  thus  far  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  those  who  favor 
dramatic  and  immediate  increases  in  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  of  our  Government.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  President,  there  is  before  us 
today  a  “cookie  jar  of  opportunity”  which 
invites  the  exponents  of  sweping  govern¬ 
mental  expansion  to  satisfy  their  appe¬ 
tites.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  $4.2  billions 
surplus  in  the  President’s  budget  for 
fiscal  1961. 

In  practical  terms,  I  believe  that  what 
happens  to  this  proposed  surplus  is  the 
real  test  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress.  The  President’s  $4.2  billion 
surplus  is  a  sort  of  thermometer  of  the 
fever  of  the  Congress  for  greater  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Federal  revenues  on  the  activities 
and  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that,  like  a  thermometer,  we  cannot  be¬ 
come  obsessed  with  every  10th  of  a  de¬ 
gree.  If  a  man’s  temperature  is  99.5,  he 
need  not  call  an  ambulance  to  take  him 
to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  already 
dipped  into  this  surplus  in  voting  for 
Federal  grants  for  education.  In  doing 
so,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
was  voting  either  for  more  taxes  or  more 
inflation  and  increased  Federal  control 
of  our  society.  We  certainly  need  more 
and  better  schools.  We  need  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  salaries  to  our  teachers.  Although  I 
believe  education  is  and  should  be  pri¬ 
marily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments,  I  did  vote  for  and  sup¬ 
port  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  which  would  have  provided 
loans  for  this  purpose  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  under  appropriate  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe  that 
this  approach  would  involve  less  expen¬ 
diture  of  Federal  revenues  and  would 
very  definitely  not  have  involved  as  much 
redtape  and  Federal  control  as  will  the 
plan  which  the  Senate  has  not  approved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
final  education  bill  which  Congress  sends 
to  the  White  House  will  not  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  one  for 
which  I  can  conscientiously  vote.  What 
is  more,  unless  the  two  bodies  of  the 
Congress  agree  on  a  more  sensible  bill 


and  one  which  is  more  clearly  geared 
to  the  overall  needs  of  our  Nation,  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  will  not  ap¬ 
prove  this  legislation.  If  I  am  correct, 
at  that  time,  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  recognize  the  merit  of  the  Cooper- 
Javits  loan  bill  rejected  last  week  and 
will  frame  new  legislation  along  these 
lines  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  sound 
education  measure,  not  simply  a  political 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations 
process  is  now  just  getting  underway  in 
the  House.  Congress  as  a  whole  is 
working  up  steam  for  the  hectic  4  or  5 
months  ahead  of  us.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  actions  which  we  take  in  these 
important  months  will  in  general  reflect 
the  principles  I  have  set  forth. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre¬ 
viously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o’clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o’clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Thursday,  February  11, 
1960,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  9,  1960: 


U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring 
January  27,  1963,  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified.  (Reappoint¬ 
ment.) 

Department  of  State 
Theodore  C.  Achilles,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  vice  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey: 

To  be  captains 

Junius  T.  Jarman  Edgar  F.  Hicks,  Jr. 
William  F.  Deane  John  C.  Bull 
To  be  commanders 
Harry  D.  Reed,  Jr.  Gerald  L.  Short 
Emerson  E.  Jones  John  O.  Phillips 
To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Donald  L.  Campbell 
Robert  C.  Munson 
Gerard  E.  Haraden 

To  be  lieutenants 

James  C.  Salnsbury  James  K.  Richards 
Philip  J.  Taetz  Verle  B.  Miller 

K.  William  Jeffers 


To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 


George  F.  Wirth,  ef¬ 
fective  February,  12 
1960 

Anders  E.  Beyer,  ef¬ 
fective  February  17, 
1960 

.Bernard  R.  Berson 
Harold  E.  McCall 
Wesley  V.  Hull 
Wayne  L.  Mobley 
J.  Dunston  Wingfield, 
Jr. 

To  be 

Karl  W.  Aiigeier 
Robert  M.  Hagan 


William  N.  Grabler 
Phillip  W.  Ward 
Glenn  DeGroot 
David  I.  Wolsk 
Arthur  C.  Korn 
Edward  L.  Talbot 
Martin  T.  Egan 
Charles  A.  Burroughs 
Richard  E.  Alderman 
David  Cummings 
James  B.  Allen 
Jude  T.  Flynn 
ensigns 
Elwyn  Holtrop 
Bruce  I.  Williams 


House  of  Representatives 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1960 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

I  Chronicles  16:  11:  Seek  the  Lord  and 
His  strength,  seek  His  face  continually. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  good¬ 
ness,  may  we  discover  anew,  during  this 
day,  Thy  will  for  us  and  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  to  it  with  a  wholehearted  devotion. 

Forgive  us  for  those  moods  of  rebellion 
and  resentment  when  we  are  tempted 
to  think  that  our  human  existence  is 
meaningless  and  that  we  are  the  victims 
of  a  conspiracy  of  evil  circumstances. 

May  we  be  delivered  from  cynicism  and 
sullenness  and  all  those  tempers  of  mind 
which  make  us  feel  that  life  has  not 
been  just  or  fair  to  us. 

Help  us  to  find  those  ways  and  means 
which  will  bring  blessedness  and  good 
cheer  to  all  mankind  and  constrain  men 
and  nations  to  live  together  in  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  VERSUS 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr..  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  this  week  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  being  sued  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  the  sum  of  $28,000 
for  growing  too  much  wheat  on  farms 
and  eight  mental  and  penal  institutions 
operated  by  the  State.  The  wheat  raised 
on  these  institutional  farms  is  not  sold 
to  the  public  but  is  used  exclusively  for 
making  flour  and  other  commodities  for 
the  institutions. 

The  tragedy  of  this  shameful  and  po¬ 
litically  inspired  litigation  is  that  Ohio 
welfare  institutions  are  being  fined  and 
penalized  for  spending  money  and  ener¬ 
gy  raising  grain  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  refines  and  offers  free  of  charge 
as  a  surplus  commodity. 

This  litigation  is  unique  and  raises  an 
important  issue  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  The  constitutional 
questions  involved  could  become  very 
grave. 

This  litigation  is  perhaps  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  which  a  sovereign  State  is  being  sued 
for  refusing  a  Federal  gift. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  considering  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program,  may  have  per¬ 
mission  to  sit  during  general  debate  in 
the  House  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURE — MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  330) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  urgently  call  attention,  once  again,  to 
a  most  vexing  domestic  problem — the  low 
net  income  of  many  of  our  farmers  and 
excessive  production  of  certain  farm 
products,  largely  due  to  economic  distor¬ 
tions  induced  by  years  of  Federal  inter¬ 
ference. 

We  are  most  fortunate  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  in  agriculture  is  overabundance 
rather  than  a  shortage  of  food.  But  it 
defies  commonsense  to  continue  to  en¬ 
courage,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions  of 
tax  dollars,  the  building  of  ever  larger 
excess  supplies  of  products  that,  as  they 
accumulate,  depress  farm  prices  and  en¬ 
danger  the  future  of  our  farmers. 

The  wheat  situation  is  particularly 
acute.  Federal  funds  tied  up  in  wheat 
approximate  $3  Vz  billion.  Although  this 
means  that  well  over  30  percent  of  the 
total  funds  invested  in  inventories  and 
loans  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  goes  for  wheat,  this  crop  provides 
only  6  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  from 
sales  of  farm  products.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  sustains  a  net  cost  of  more  than 
$1,000  a  minute— $1,500,000  every  day— 
the  year  around,  to  stabilize  wheat  prices 
and  income. 

Day  by  day  this  program  further  dis¬ 
torts  wheat  markets  and  supplies.  Its 
only  future  is  ever  higher  cost.  Inex¬ 
orably  it  generates  ever  larger  surpluses 
which  must  be  expensively  stored.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  if  our  Government  does  not  act 
quickly  and  constructively,  the  danger 
is  very  real  that  this  entire  program  will 
collapse  under  the  pressure  of  public  in¬ 
dignation,  and  thousands  of  our  farming 
people  will  be  hurt. 

I  think  the  American  people  have 
every  right  to  expect  the  Congress  to 
move  promptly  to  solve  situations  of  this 
kind.  Sound  legislation  is  imperatively 
needed.  We  must  quickly  and  sensibly 


revise  the  present  program  to  avoid 
visiting  havoc  upon  the  very  people  this 
program  is  intended  to  help.  Every 
additional  day  of  delay  makes  a  sound 
solution  more  difficult. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  pref¬ 
erence  for  programs  that  will  ultimately 
free  the  farmer  rather  than  subject  him 
to  increasing  governmental  restraints. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  farmers  hold 
the  same  view.  But  whatever  the  legis¬ 
lative  approach,  whether  toward  greater 
freedom  or  more  regimentation,  it  must 
be  sensible  and  economically  sound  and 
not  a  political  poultice.  And  it  must  be 
enacted  promptly.  I  will  approve  any 
constructive  solution  that  the  Congress 
wishes  to  develop,  by  “constructive” 
meaning  this: 

First.  That  price-support  levels  be 
realistically  related  to  whatever  policy 
the  Congress  chooses  in  respect  to  pro¬ 
duction  control,  it  being  recognized  that 
the  higher  the  support  the  more  regi¬ 
mented  must  be  the  farmer. 

Second.  That  price-support  levels  not 
be  so  high  so  as  to  stimulate  still  more 
excessive  production,  reduce  domestic 
markets,  and  increase  the  subsidies  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  world  outlets. 

Third.  For  reasons  long  expressed  by 
the  administration,  that  we  avoid  direct 
subsidy  payment  programs  for  crops  in 
surplus;  likewise,  we  must  avoid  pro¬ 
grams  which  would  invite  harmful 
countermeasures  by  our  friends  abroad, 
or  which,  while  seeking  to  assist  one 
group  of  farmers,  would  badly  hurt 
other  farmers. 

Within  these  three  guidelines,  I  am 
constantly  ready  to  approve  any  one  or 
a  combination  of  constructive  proposals. 
I  will  approve  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  production  controls,  or  make 
them  really  effective,  or  allow  the  fann¬ 
ers  themselves  to  choose  between  realis¬ 
tic  alternatives.  I  am  willing  to  gear 
supports  to  market  prices  of  previous 
years,  or  to  establish  supports  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  general  rather  than  specific 
provisions  of  law,  or  to  relate  price  sup¬ 
ports  to  parity. 

I  recognize  that  these  observations  are 
general  in  nature.  They  are  inten¬ 
tionally  so  in  order  to  leave  the  Congress 
room  for  alternative  constructive  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this  problem.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  so  act,  I  urge  an  orderly 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  up  to  60  million  acres,  with  au¬ 
thority  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  direct  the  major  expansion  of 
this  program  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
the  conservation  reserve,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  as¬ 
sist,  if  desired,  with  the  development  of 
sound  legislative  criteria  governing  the 
administration  of  this  program  in  the 
light  of  its  experience  gained  through  its 
operations  of  the  past  4  years. 
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As  part  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
authorization,  with  proper  safeguards,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
payments  in  kind  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
the  reduction  of  acreage  devoted  to  crops 
in  surplus  and  retirement  of  this  acreage 
from  cultivation,  provided  measures  are 
included  to  keep  production  below  total 
consumption  while  the  payment-in-kind 
procedure  is  being  used.  Lacking  such 
safeguards,  a  payment-in-kind  procedure 
would  overload  the  free  market  and 
thereby  depress  prices. 

My  views  as  regards  the  price  support 
program  for  wheat  are  clear.  I  prefer 
the  following  approach : 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  for  wheat  should  be  eliminated 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop — thus  free¬ 
ing  the  wheat  farmers — and  thereupon 
price-support  levels  should  be  set  as  a 
percentage  of  the  average  price  of  wheat 
during  the  three  preceding  calendar 
years.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
furnish  the  Congress  the  details  of  this 
approach. 

Here  I  wish  to  comment  somewhat 
more  specifically  on  corn,  a  crop  tre¬ 
mendously  important  to  many  thousands 
of  our  farmers. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  by  a  referendum 
margin  of  almost  3  to  1,  our  corn  farm¬ 
ers  decided  upon  a  new  program  that 
liberalizes  corn  acreage  and  adjusts  corn 
price  supports.  This  program  is  still 
new  and  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  give 
it  a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  it  can 
do.  In  order  to  help  the  producers  ad¬ 
just  to  this  new  program,  it  is  intended 
to  use  the  expanded  conservation  reserve 
program  to  provide  a  voluntary  means 
of  removing  substantial  acreage  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  from  production. 

On  the  administrative  side,  I  want 
briefly  to  mention  three  programs  highly 
important  to  agriculture. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  initiated 
pursuant  to  my  recommendations  of  last 
year,  has  been  vigorously  advanced.  On 
my  recent  trip  abroad,  I  saw  many  con¬ 
structive  results  from  these  efforts  and 
the  need  and  opportunity  for  even 
greater  use  of  this  humanitarian  pro¬ 
gram.  Clearly  we  should  continue  to  do 
our  utmost  to  use  our  abundance  con¬ 
structively  in  the  worldwide  battle 
against  hunger.  The  law  we  enacted  in 
1954,  known  as  Public  Law  480  of  the 
83d  Congress,  has  been  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  us  in  waging  this  battle. 

Next,  an  aggressive  utilization  re¬ 
search  program  is  underway  to  develop 
new  markets  and  new  uses  for  farm 
products.  The  1961  budget  now  before 
Congress  recommends  additional  appro¬ 
priations  for  utilization  research,  and 
additional  local  currencies  being  ac¬ 
quired  under  Public  Law  480  transac¬ 
tions  will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

A  coordinator  for  utilization  research 
will  shortly  be  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  the  sole  mission  of 
concentrating  on  finding  and  promoting 
productive  new  uses  for  farm  products. 

The  rural  development  program,  to 
assist  rural  people  in  low  income  areas 
to  achieve  a  better  living,  is  also  being 
accelerated. 


This  program,  initiated  in  my  1954 
message,  is  now  well  beyond  the  demon¬ 
stration  stage  and  is  going  steadily  for¬ 
ward  in  30  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Other  States  are  now  starting  this  im¬ 
portant  work.  I  have  also  recommended 
more  funds  for  this  program  in  the 
pending  budget. 

Finally,  I  repeat  my  conviction  that 
the  public,  and  farmers  particularly,  are 
entitled  to  sound  legislative  action  on 
the  problems  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Congress  can  act  within  a  broad  lati¬ 
tude  of  proposals  and  still  comply  with 
the  recommendations  I  have  made. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  propose  a 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  course  here 
recommended,  so  long  as  that  plan  is 
constructive,  as  I  have  indicated  herein, 
I  Will  approve  it.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  cooperate  fully  with 
congressional  committees  and  with  in¬ 
dividual  Members  of  Congress  in  helping 
to  prepare  such  alternative  programs  as 
they  may  wish  to  have  considered. 

The  important  thing  for  farmers,  and 
for  all  other  Americans,  is  for  us  to  act 
sensibly  and  to  act  swiftly. 

I  urge  the  Congress  so  to  act  in  order 
that  the  farmers  and  public  generally 
may  plan  accordingly. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  February  9,  1960. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
understand  for  the  life  of  me  why  the 
President  continues  to  make  the  wheat 
farmer  the  whipping  boy  of  American 
agriculture.  In  his  message  to  Congress, 
he  said,  in  pertinent  part : 

The  wheat  situation  is  particularly  acute. 
Federal  funds  tied  up  in  wheat  approximate 
$3  y2  billion.  Although  this  means  that  well 
over  30  percent  of  the  total  funds  invested 
in  inventories  and  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  goes  for  wheat,  this  crop 
provides  only  6  percent  of  the  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  farm  products. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  need 
a  wheat  bill  which  will  bring  production 
in  line  with  demand.  Congress  tried  to 
give  the  farmers  such  a  bill  last  year,  but 
was  frustrated  by  a  Presidential  veto. 
The  thing  I  cannot  understand  is  why 
wheat  is  singled  out  while  the  President 
simultaneously  recommends  against  do¬ 
ing  anything  about  the  corn  program 
when  the  overall  feed-grain  situation  is 
worse  than  that  of  wheat.  As  of  No¬ 
vember  30,  1959,  there  was  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  hands  in  inventory 
and  loans  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
as  compared  to  2.2  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grain.  The  expected  increase  in  carry¬ 
over  is  90  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
five  times  that  much,  or  450  million 
bushels,  of  feed  grain. 

The  President’s  recommendations  were, 
in  his  own  language,  general  in  nature. 
Do  they  mean  that  the  President  will 
sign  a  wheat  bill  of  the  type  passed  by 
Congress  last  year?  Does  it  mean  that 
he  will  sign  the  bill  which  the  National 
Wheat  Growers’  Association  and  at  least 


two  farm  organizations  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about?  I  think  Congress  is  entitled 
to  specific  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  on  these  and  other  bills. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON¬ 
TROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3610)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1960.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  summarize  the  three  major 
amendments  on  which  the  other  body 
and  the  House  differed  originally  and 
then  on  which  we  arrived  at  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

To  summarize,  the  annual  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  grants  to  municipalities  was 
approved  by  the  House  in  the  amount  of 
$100  million  per  year.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  provided  $80  million.  We  came  to 
an  agreement  on  $90  million  per  year. 
On  the  total  authorization,  the  House 
bill  provided  for  $1  billion  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  authorization  was  $800  million. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  $900  million. 

The  last  and  only  major  item  in  dis¬ 
agreement  was  the  maximum  grant  lim¬ 
itation,  which  under  present  law  is 
$250,000.  The  House  raised  that  to 
$500,000.  The  other  body  set  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  $400,000  and  the  conferees  agreed 
on  $450,000. 

These  were  the  major  provisions  in¬ 
volving  Federal  funds  in  the  conference 
report,  Mr.  Speaker. 

H.R.  3610,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed  to 
accelerate  the  construction  of  local 
waste  treatment  facilities  throughout 
the  country.  When  I  originally  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill  authorizing  Federal  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  grants, 
back  in  1956,  I  recommended  a  Federal 
grant  program  of  $100  million  a  year  for 
10  years.  We  estimated  then  that  such 
an  amount  was  necessary  to  stimulate 
local  construction  that  was  needed  if  we 
were  to  catch  up  with  the  backlog  of 
treatment  plant  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  replacement  of  obsolete 
plants  and  new  population  demands. 
By  the  time  the  bill  passed  Congress  the 
amount  was  cut  from  $100  million  to  $50 
million  annually. 

This  program  has  proven  remarkably 
successful.  In  1957,  its  first  full  year  of 
operation,  sewage  treatment  plant  con¬ 
struction  increased  58  percent  over  the 
previous  5-year  average.  In  1958,  con¬ 
struction  was  up  75  percent.  This  past 
year  saw  a  slight  drop  due  to  the  steel 
strike  and  a  general  drop  in  public  con¬ 
struction  but  the  level  of  construction 
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was  still  60  percent  over  the  previous 
5 -year  average. 

Despite  this  gain  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  State  sanitary  engi¬ 
neers  report  that  we  are  still  falling  be¬ 
hind  in  the  fight  against  wasteful  pollu¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  clean  up  the  backlog 
and  provide  for  plant  obsolescense  and 
new  population  demands  by  1966,  our 
original  target  date,  we  should  be  spend-, 
ing  in  the  area  of  $600  million  annually. 
That  includes  Federal,  local,  and  State 
funds.  To  attain  this 'level  of  construc¬ 
tion  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  double  its  present  grant 
program. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  H  R.  3610 — to 
double  present  Federal  aid  to  communi¬ 
ties  for  waste  treatment  plant  construc¬ 
tion.  Although  existing  law  authorizes 
$50  million  a  year,  actually  $45  million 
is  being  appropriated.  H.R.  3610,  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  conferees,  doubles  that 
figure  and  provides  $90  million  a  year  in 
Federal  grants  to  municipalities  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction.  A  grand 
total  of  $900  million  is  authorized  in  the 
conference  bill — a  $400  million  increase 
over  existing  law. 

H.R.  3610  also  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  each  grant.  Under  existing 
law  no  community  can  receive  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  plant  or 
$250,000,  whichever  is  smaller.  For 
practical  purposes,  then,  plants  having  a 
total  cost  of  more  than  $850,000  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  maximum  grants.  Larger 
plants  are  largely  left  out  of  considera¬ 
tion.  H.R.  3610  increases  the.  maximum 
grant  from  $250,000  to  $450,000,  or,  as  in 
present  law,  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
plant  whichever  is  smaller.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  encourage  larger  communities 
to  participate  in  the  program  to  a  larger 
degree  than  at  present.  At  the  same  time 
safeguards  in  existing  law  are  retained  to 
assure  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  smaller  communities.  This  is 
done  by  providing  that  at  least  half  the 
money  authorized  will  be  used  in  com¬ 
munities  of  under  125,000  population  and 
that  no  grant  of  over  $250,000  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  until  all  previously  filed  qualified 
applications  from  that  State  for  grants 
not  exceeding  $250,000  have  first  been 
approved. 

Finally,  H.R.  3610  will  permit  two  or 
more  communities  to  band  together  and 
construct  a  joint  project  without  being 
limited  to  the  $450,000  maximum  in  the 
bill.  These  joint  projects  are  expensive, 
although  much  more  economical  than 
if  each  community,  which  could  be 
served  by  a  joint  plant,  were  to  build  its 
own.  Under  existing  law  when  these 
communities  band  together  they  are 
limited  to  a  grant  of  $250,000.  This 
isn’t  much  help  when  they  are  trying 
to  build  a  $10  million  joint  project.  The 
new  bill  will  permit  the  Surgeon  General 
to  determine  each  community’s  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  ap¬ 
prove  a  grant  on  that  basis.  The  total 
grant  for  the  entire  project  will  be  a 
total  of  each  community’s  share  if  sep¬ 
arate  plants  had  been  built.  As  an 
example,  a  $10  million  joint  plant  today 
would  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of  $250,000. 


Let  us  assume  that  this  plant  will  serve 
five  communities  equally.  In  other 
words,  each  community  discharges  the 
same  amount  of  waste  into  the  particu¬ 
lar  stream  this  plant  will  help  keep  clean. 
Under  H.R.  3610  this  joint  plant  would 
be  eligible  for  a  Federal  grant  of  $2,250,- 
000  or  about  22  V2  percent  of  the  total 
cost  rather  than  2I/2  percent  which  it 
would  receive  under  present  law.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  encourage 
communities  within  metropolitan  areas 
to  join  together  in  the  construction  of 
these  joint  plants.  They  are  much  more 
economical  and  in  the  long  run  cheaper 
than  single,  individual  plants. 

Other  major  features  of  H.R.  3610 
permit'  the  Surgeon  General  to  reallocate 
unused  funds  after  18  months  from  the 
date  of  allocation,  and  make  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing 
Wage  Rate  Act  applicable  to  projects 
participating  under  the  program. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  which  recently 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  1 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  after  careful  analysis  of  the  construc¬ 
tion-grant  program  for  municipal  waste- 
treatment  works  to  control  water  pollution, 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  believes  that 
these  grants  have  significantly  stimulated 
and  increased  construction  of  needed  facili¬ 
ties.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no 
slowdown  in  the  rate  of  construction  of  such 
treatment  works  financed  entirely  by  non- 
Federal  funds. 

The  Board  further  believes,  to  safeguard 
public  health  and  other  legitimate  water 
uses,  that  additional  incentives  are  needed 
to  meet  the  backlog  of  municipal  waste- 
treatment  facility  construction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  have  passed  bills 
authorizing  the  increase  of  such  construc¬ 
tion-grant  funds  and  in  view  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  result 
may  soon  be  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature,  the 
Board  urges  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  to  support  approval  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  also  has  the  strong  support 
of  State  sanitary  engineers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Municipal  Association,  every  major 
conservation  group,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  county  officials,  and 
other  civic  organizations  interested  in 
clean  water.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  seemingly  ignored  this  almost 
universal  support  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  experts  in  the  field  whom 
he  has  chosen  to  advise  him  on  matters 
involving  water  pollution.  Not  only  does 
the  President  oppose  H.R.  3610  but  he 
recommends  a  cutback  in  the  present 
program  as  well.  His  budget  for  fiscal 
1961  calls  for  only  $20  million  for  grants 
instead  of  the  $50  million  authorized  or 
the  $45  million  which  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  the  past  3  years.  The  following 
tabulation,  Mr.  Speaker,  shows  com¬ 
parable  State  allotments  under  the 
President’s  budget,  existing  law,  and  H.R. 
3610. 


Stats  allotments  for  grants  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works,  fiscal  year  1961 


President’s 

budget 

Existing 

law 

H.R.  3010 

$20,  000, 000 

$50,  000,  000 

$90,  000,  000 

443,  890 

1, 122,  225 

2,  020.  005 

Alaska _ 

170,050 

426,  625 

767,  925 

223,  870 
403,  070 

559,  675 

1,007,415 

Arkansas _ 

1,007,675 

1,813,815 

819,  460 

2,  048,  650 
630,  000 

3,  687,  570 

252,  000 

1,  134,  000 

Connecticut _ 

247,  770 

619,  425 

1, 114,965 

Delaware _ 

137,  270 

343, 175 

617,  715 

District  of 

180,  260 
360, 140 

450,  650 

811, 170 

900,  350 

1,620,630 

450,  780 

1, 120,  950 

2,  028.510 

213,  090 

532,  725 

958,  005 

235.  570 

588,  925 

1,  060,  065 

702,  280 

1,  755,  700 

3, 100,  260 

419,  530 

1,  048,  825 

1,887,885 

Iowa _ 

354,  570 

886,  425 

1,  595,  565 

301,030 

752,  575 

1,  354,  635 

431,  260 

1,  078, 150 
967,  900 

1,  940.  670 

387, 160 

1,  742,  220 

255,  560 

638,  900 

1, 150, 020 
1,  367, 100 

303,  800 

759,  500 

Massachusetts _ 

446,  650 
567,  000 

1,110,625 
1,  417,  500 

2, 009, 925 
2,  551,  500 

372, 130 
469,  500 

930,  325 

1,  674,  585 

1, 173,  750 

2,112,  751 
1, 907,  5*5 

423,  910 

1, 059,  775 

211,440 

528,  600 

951,  48!) 

271,030 

677,  575 

1, 219,  635 

143, 290 

358,  225 

644, 805 

New  Hampshire— 

213, 110 
446,  630 

532,  775 
1,116,  575 

958,  995 
2,  009,  835 

235,  520 

588,800 

1, 059,  840 

1, 096, 190 
507,  560 
255,410 
605,  960 

2,  740,  475 

4,  932, 855 

North  Carolina.... 
North  Dakota _ 

1,268,900 
638,  525 
1,  664,  900 

2, 284,  020 
1, 149,  345 
2,  996,  820 

342,  560 

856,  400 

1,  541,  520 

265,  no 

662,  775 

1,192,  995 

Pennsylvania . 

839, 650 
217,  790 

2, 099, 125 
544,  475 

3,  778,  425 
980,  055 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota . 

413,  770 
258,  560 
448,  750 

1,  034,  425 
646,  400 
1,121,875 

1,861,965 
1, 163,  520 
2, 019, 375 

687, 170 

1,  717,  925 

3, 092, 265 
1,  066, 095 

Utah . . 

236,910 

592,  275 

218,  010 

545, 025 

981, 045 

414, 180 

1, 035,  450 

1,863,810 

310, 130 

775,  325 

1,  395,  585 

West  Virginia _ 

347, 070 
394,  890 

867,  675 
987,  225 

1,561,815 
1,  777,005 

181,190 

452,  975 

815, 355 

471,  570 

1, 178,  925 

2,  122, 665 

Virgin  Islands _ 

329,  350 

823, 375 

1, 482,  075 

The  President  considers  his  appro¬ 
priation  request  of  $20  million  the  “max¬ 
imum  amount  which  I  believe  is  war¬ 
ranted  for  a  construction  program  which 
is  and  should  remain  primarily  a  State 
and  local  responsibility.” 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
that  the  construction  of  waste  treat¬ 
ment  facilities  is  and  should  remain 
primarily  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 
No  one  disputes  that  fact.  The  act 
which  authorizes  these  grants  specifi¬ 
cally  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  “recognize,  preserve,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  in  preventing  and 
controlling  water  pollution.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  itself  is  limited  in  character  and 
is  designed  merely  to  aid  the  municipali¬ 
ties  in  carrying  out  their  local  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  existence  of  Federal 
grants  does  not  usurp  State  or  local  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  States,  if  they  wish, 
can  enact  grant  programs  of  their  own 
to  assist  their  communities  and  the  local 
communities  certainly  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  turning  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a 
dole  or  handout  under  this  program 
when  they  are  matching  every  Federal 
dollar  with  $4.70  of  their  own  funds. 

The  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  also  has  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
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water  pollution  control.  Just  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  assists  States  and  com¬ 
munities  in  the  construction  of  high¬ 
ways,  airports,  hospitals,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  projects  so  must  it  help  financially 
hard  pressed  localities  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  waste  treatment  facilities  upon 
which  depends  the  future  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  Nation’s  usable  water 
supply.  To  control  pollution  is  to  con¬ 
serve  water.  That  is  the  real  purpose 
of  H.R.  3610.  We  cannot  afford  further 
delay. 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack], 

(Mr.  MACK  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  we,  the  minority 
conferees,  signed  this  conference  report 
does  not  mean  we  favor  this  legislation. 
We  are  still  opposed  to  it  in  its  present 
form.  The  realities  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  conferees  was  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  spending  of  $100  million  of  Federal 
funds  annually  as  grants-in-aid  to  mu¬ 
nicipalities  for  building  sewage  treatment 
plants.  The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  $80  million  a  year  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  problem  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  was  to  approve  the  figure  of  the 
Senate  of  $80  million  or  the  House  figure 
of  $100  million,  or  compromise  between 
the  two  cost  figures.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  $90  million. 

This  was  a  logical  solution  of  the 
problem  before  the  conferees.  Approval 
of  this  conference  report  will  send  the 
bill  to  the  White  House  for  the  approval 
or  veto  of  the  President.  If  approved  by 
the  President,  the  bill  becomes  law.  If 
vetoed  the  Congress  then  must  determine 
whether  to  seek  to  override  the  veto  or 
sustain  it. 

This  legislation  increases  the  spending 
authorization  for  Federal  grants  to  mu¬ 
nicipalities  for  the  construction  of  sew¬ 
age  treatment  plants,  now  $50  million  a 
year,  to  $90  million  a  year.  This  is  a 
$40  million  increase  over  the  present 
level.  Since  the  legislation  is  to  remain 
in  effect  for  8  years  under  terms  of 
the  bill,  this  means  a  $320  million  Fed¬ 
eral  increase  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  municipalities  for  sewage  disposal 
plants  during  the  next  8  years. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  action 
this  year  on  a  major  spending  proposal 
by  Congress  makes  so  huge  an  increase  in 
Federal  spending.  If  this  and  other 
huge  new  and  increased  spending  pro¬ 
posals  now  pending  become  law  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  budget  again  can  and 
probably  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance 
and  the  Nation  harrassed  by  further  in¬ 
flation  with  devastating  effect  on  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  consumers. 

Everyone  is  in  favor  of  the  objective  of 
water  pollution  abatement.  This  bill, 
however,  goes  far  beyond  just  pollution 
abatement.  The  $90  million  a  year  or 
$720  million  during  the  next  8  years  in 
this  bill  is  made  available  to  every  com¬ 


munity  in  the  Nation,  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  middle  of  deserts  and  arid 
regions  that  are  great  distances  from  any 
river,  stream,  creek  or  brook — to  com¬ 
munities  not  near  any  surface  running 
water  at  all.  Spending  of  Federal  sums 
in  such  areas  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  will  not  provide  water  pollution 
abatement.  Federal  funds  spent  in  such 
places  are  merely  grants-in-aid  for  com¬ 
munity  facilities. 

The  first  bill,  of  $50  million  a  year  to 
municipalities  for  Federal  grants  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  passed  in  1956, 
did  not  inaugurate  the  movement  for 
building  sewage  treatment  plants.  In 
the  5  years  preceding  1956,  and  some  of 
these  were  Korean  war  years  when  ex¬ 
penditures  for  construction  were  being 
curtailed,  American  municipalities  with¬ 
out  any  grants-in-aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  spent  an  average  of  $222 
million  a  year  of  their  own  money,  with¬ 
out  any  Federal  financial  help,  to  con¬ 
struct  sewage  treatment  plants. 

A  large  part  of  the  $50  million  a  year 
originally  provided  by  the  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  plant  bill  of  1956  therefore  went  to 
municipalities  to  help  pay  for  projects 
these  communities  would  have  built 
themselves  without  financial  help  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  our  opinion  is  that  it  requires 
no  State  contribution  whatever.  Obtain¬ 
ing  Federal  grants  for  towns  within  its 
borders  now  costs  a  State  nothing.  Un¬ 
der  such  an  arrangement  the  States  for 
political  reasons  are  certain  to  approve 
any  and  all  requests  of  municipalities  for 
Federal  grants.  Strict  control  by  the 
States  of  huge  Federal  spending  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  lost  and  loose  and  ex¬ 
travagant  spending  of  taxpayers’  money 
thereby  encouraged. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  minority  con¬ 
ferees  that  if  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  that  States 
should  be  required  to  match  Federal 
funds  provided  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
Federal  Government  provides  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  projects,  we  feel  the 
States  also  should  supply  30  percent  of 
the  cost,  leaving  the  municipalities  to 
provide  only  40  percent.  If  the  Federal 
Government  supplies  25  percent  of  the 
cost  the  States  should,  in  our  opinion, 
supply  25  percent,  leaving  the  munici¬ 
palities  the  responsibility  of  providing  50 
percent.  Such  a  program  would  encour¬ 
age  more  efficient  and  effective  controls 
against  loose  spending  of  taxpayers’ 
money. 

I  read  recently  where  a  Government 
official  said  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
municipalities  now  aggregate  more  than 
$7  billion  a  year.  This  figure  is  still  in¬ 
creasing.  Unless  closely  watched  and 
reasonably  checked,  these  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  municipali¬ 
ties  may  become  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  habitually  imbalanced 
budgets  and  a  perpetual  rising  national 
debt,  the  two  main  causes  of  continued 
inflation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
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days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  conference  report  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earn¬ 
estly  hope  that  this  House  will  accept  and 
approve  this  conference  report  without 
undue  delay  and  extended  debate. 

The  very  title  of  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  its  whole  purpose  to  protect  the 
lives  and  safety  of  American  citizens  and 
assist  our  various  American  communi¬ 
ties  in  constructing  the  necessary  sewage 
treatment  projects.  Certainly  any  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  wholesale  dangers  to  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  is  of  substantial  economic  worth. 

The  amount  of  money  this  bill  would 
annually  provide  for  the  objectives  that 
are  outlined  is  within  reason,  and  the 
objectives  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
communities  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL, 1961 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10234)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10234,  with  Mr. 
Forand  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  •  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  on  which  we  are  in  unanimous 
agreement.  We  have  undertaken  to  look 
into  the  budget  requests  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
with  a  view  toward  trying  to  effect  as 
much  economy  as  possible  and  yet  not 
impair  any  of  the  essential  programs  of 
the  Government. 

In  approaching  this  matter  I  have  had 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
majority  members,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
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press  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  have  worked 
faithfully  and  devotedly  on  this  bill  to 
enable  us  to  keep  the  schedule  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  at  an 
early  date  in  order  to  facilitate  an  early 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  the  net 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  committee. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  this  bill  of 
$39,092,765  in  the  President’s  request. 
There  is  also  a  reduction  in  the  request 
for  new  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  President’s  budget  pro¬ 
posed  1070  additional  permanent  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  The  committee  has  speci¬ 
fically  denied  809  of  those  requested, 
which  allows  an  increase  of  261  new  po¬ 
sitions  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

We  undertook  to  apply  the  rule,  in 
making  decisions  on  these  requests  for 
additional  funds  and  new  positions,  of 
allowing  only  those  items  that  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  and  to  deny  those  that 
may  be  desirable  but  not  completely 
necessary  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Some  of  the  programs  sought  to  be 
funded  are  desirable,  but  in  view  of  our 
financial  situation  and  the  mounting 
national  debt  the  committee  concluded 
it  was  unwise  to  approve  some  of  the 
new  undertakings  recommended  in  the 
budget. 

We  have  in  no  place,  in  my  opinion, 
done  any  violence  to  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams.  We  have  undertaken  to  keep 
most  of  the  agencies  in  this  bill  on  the 
present  operating  level  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  1961. 

I  shall  not  discuss  each  item  in  the 
bill.  The  report  is  available.  It  is  a 
very  short  report  and  one  can  readily 
see  the  action  of  the  committee.  There 
are  one  or  two  items  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  There  was  called  to  my 
attention,  but  too  late  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  before 
this  bill  was  marked  up,  a  problem 
which  confronts  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  bill  which  we  passed 
a  number  of  years  ago,  the  officials  of 
the  Academy  have  obtained  from  pri¬ 
vate,  charitable  and  other  sources  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  erect  an 
interdenominational  chapel  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
The  chapel,  I  believe,  will  be  finished 
within  a  few  months,  construction  hav¬ 
ing  already  begun.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  rising  cost  of  construction  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  available  fund  and  there  is  no 
fund  for  the  furnishings  required  for 
the  use  of  the  chapel.  I  wonder  if  your 
subcommittee  has  had  that  matter 
called  to  your  attention  and,  if  so,  is  the 
gentleman  in  a  position  to  give  me  any 
advice  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  It  was  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  justifications 
or  in  the  budget  request  pertaining  to 


this  matter.  Unfortunately,  we  received 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  after  the  committee 
had  taken  action  on  the  bill,  and  we, 
of  course,  were  unable  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Now,  we  would  like  to  follow 
the  normal  procedures  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  this  sort,  which  would  be  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  send  a  re¬ 
quest  to  us  for  sufficient  funds  to  buy 
the  equipment  for  the  chapel.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  I  may  say,  the 
committee  will  look  with  favor  on  pro¬ 
viding  the  funds  to  purchase  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  but  we  would  certainly 
prefer  to  have  a  budget  request  for  the 
necessary  funds  and  have  a  hearing  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  poses  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  confronts  us  in  this 
situation.  I  am  informed  by  the  inter¬ 
ested  public-minded  groups  who  are  de¬ 
voting  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  that  in  the  absence  of  any  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Maritime  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  department  to  request  a 
budget  estimate,  no  budget  estimate  is 
ever  sent  up.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  give  consideration 
to  my  offering  an  amendment  to  pro¬ 
vide  $150,000  for  these  furnishings. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Because  of  my  great 
affection  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  would  be  prompted  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  in 
view  of  the  long  established  policy  of 
the  committee,  I  must  be  reasonably 
consistent  and  insist  upon  a  hearing  on 
a  budget  request  rather  than  coming  to 
the  floor  and  arbitrarily  putting  $150,- 
000  in  the  bill.  It  would  be  a  bad  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  committee  to  adopt. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  It  is  not  without  prece¬ 
dent,  however;  is  it? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Oh,  no,  the  House,  of 
course,  can  work  its  will  on  these  bills 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  budget 
request  or  not.  But  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  we  all  like  to  follow  the  estab¬ 
lished  budgetary  procedure  rather  than 
trying  to  write  appropriation  bills  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I,  too,  am  one  who 
is  devoted  to  pursuing  the  regular  order. 
But,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  type  of 
unusual  situation  that  might  call  for 
unusual  consideration.  I  trust  that  fur¬ 
ther  thought  will  be  given  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mi-.  PRESTON.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  whether  the 
management  or  the  administration  of 
the  Academy  has  asked  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  request  funds? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  do  not  know  specifi¬ 
cally.  My  guess  is,  however,  that  that 
has  been  done,  but  the  request,  appar¬ 
ently,  got  lost  somewhere  along  the  line 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the 
gentleman’s  subcommittee.  I  will  try  to 
find  out  about  that  also. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
essential  fact  to  establish,  whether  or 
not  a  request  has  been  made. 


Mi-.  KEOGH.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  these  public  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  mind  you  these  are  contribu¬ 
tions  by  civic-minded  groups  in  and 
around  the  local  community  as  well  as 
from  other  interested  groups  all  over  the 
country — these  subscriptions,  I  am  told, 
amount  to  about  $660,000  that  have  been 
contributed  for  the  completion  of  this 
interdenominational  chapel.  They  are 
going  to  be  in  the  rather  unique  and  em¬ 
barrassing  position  of  having  the  build¬ 
ing  finished,  and  furnishings  not  pro¬ 
vided.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  further  help,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  least  Congress  could  do 
would  be  to  provide  the  furnishings 
needed  to  operate  the  interdenomina¬ 
tional  chapel. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  more  orderly  way  to  approach  this 
problem  would  be  for  the  gentleman  to 
establish  all  the  pertinent  information 
and  present  it  to  the  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  will  be  holding  hearings 
shortly. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  And  I  assume  that  if 
the  other  body  does  give  consideration 
to  the  item  that  you,  too,  will  give  fair 
and  favorable  consideration  to  it? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Well,  we  will  give  fair 
consideration  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  However,  in  permitting 
the  expansion  of  261  employees  I  wonder 
if  the  committee  was  not  a  little  liberal 
in  that  respect.  I  know  you  turned  them 
down  in  their  request  for  1,070  employ¬ 
ees,  but  261  is  still  a  pretty  good  expan¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Well,  181  are  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  they 
are  directed  to  be  placed  in  the  financial 
assistance  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Preston] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  having  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  loans.  We  have  been  aware  that 
there  was  an  insufficiency  of  staff  in  the 
various  regional  offices  in  the  financial 
assistance  section.  Those  positions  are 
modest  grades  and  will  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  financial  assistance  offices  and 
the  loan  offices  and  the  secretarial  help 
that  is  required  to  write  these  reports. 
We  felt  that  this  should  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  order  to  keep  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight,  will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  our  reduction  of  1,070  to 
261  was  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  then  in  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  where  there  was  a  request  for 
543  new  employees,  we  reduced  that  to 
181?  So  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  Small  Business  and  the  regular  bill 
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for  the  Commerce  Department.  We  did 
allow  the  Commerce  Department  261, 
and  then  the  181  went  into  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  about  that.  The  181  did  come 
from  the  543  requested  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Let  me  make  one  further  comment  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  We  took  a 
very  hard  look  at  this  bill,  and  we  have 
cut  it  right  down  to  the  bone,  and  we 
think  it  should  not  be  cut  any  lower. 
We  think  we  have  done  a  good  job,  and 
hope  that  other  appropriation  bills  that 
are  brought  to  the  floor  too  will  have  a 
comparable  reduction  in  new  jobs.  If 
this  is  accomplished  we  will  have  a  total 
reduction  of  over  $2  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tire  gentleman 
knows  I  am  not  one  to  regularly  suggest 
increases  in  appropriations,  and  I  am 
net  in  this  case.  However,  I  notice  the 
committee  in  this  case  has  cut  out  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  request  for  new  Avia¬ 
tion  Weather  Services.  In  the  report 
the  committee  states : 

Due  to  the  many  aspects  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  aviation  program  that  have  yet 
to  be  resolved  the  committee  has  not  in¬ 
cluded  funds  for  the  Aviation  Weather  Serv¬ 
ices  at  this  time. 

Then,  further  in  the  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  states: 

As  the  committee  has  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  entire 
aviation  weather  program,  it  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  recommend  appropriations  at  this 
time. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
great  contribution  these  new  weather 
services  make  toward  safety  in  aviation, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  committee 
intends  to  imply  by  its  language  in  the 
report  that  possibly  a  case  has  not  been 
made  at  the  moment,  but  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  intends  to  go  into  this  matter  and 
give  it  further  study.  In  other  words,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  the  door 
is  completely  closed  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  door  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  closed,  nor  would  I  say  it  is  even 
partially  closed.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
matter  three  separate  agencies  are  in¬ 
volved — the  Air  Force,  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency,  and  the  Weather  Bureau; 
We  on  the  subcommittee  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  other  committees  will  do 
with  their  portion  of  the  request.  It  is 
a  combined  research  project  and  it  is  a 
service  that  will  be  used  by  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  aircraft.  Since  it  is 
involved  in  three  bills  we  decided  we 
would  defer  doing  anything  about  it  for 
the  moment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  gentleman  say  the  committee 
has  not  closed  the  door,  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  simply  deferred  action  until  it 
can  go  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  That  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  PRESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  how  this  bill  compares  with  the 
1960  bill  with  reference  to  administration 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the  high¬ 
way  program? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Yes.  There  is  a  re¬ 
duction,  of  course,  and  that  is  brought 
about  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  trust 
fund  is  not  as  well  off  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  anticipated  it  would  be.  The  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  fiscal  year  1860  was 
$3,028  million.  The  allowance  for  1961 
is  $2,687,383,000. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  What  is  the  reason 
for  that? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  trust  fund,  by 
virtue  of  the  1958  Highway  Act,  has  been 
impaired,  and  there  is  less  money  with 
which  to  reimburse  the  States,  and  with 
the  prohibition  written  into  the  1960 
appropriation  bill  that  it  should  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  they  may  not  pay 
out  more  than  the  trust  fund  will  sup¬ 
port,  or  they  may  not  obligate  more 
than  the  trust  fund  will  support.  So 
there  had  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the 
whole  program,  and  it  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  device  of  establish¬ 
ing  what  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
terms  “reimbursement  planning.” 

I  intend  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  portion  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  this  subject,  giving 
the  status  of  this  program  by  States, 
showing  how  the  reimbursable  planning 
proposition  is  progressing,  the  condition 
of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  effect  of  the 
1958  Highway  Act  and  what  effect  it  had 
on  the  trust  fund,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  a  complete 
picture  of  the  entire  highway  program 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  Members  wishing  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  it  may  have  complete  infor¬ 
mation: 

Excerpt  Prom  Hearings  Before  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Appropriations  on  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Related  Agencies 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS - OUTLINE  OF  PROGRESS 

SINCE  1956  ACT 

Mr.  Tallamy.  I  think  It  might  be  helpful 
to  you  and  the  committee  if  I  gave  you  a 
brief  outline  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
since  the  development  of  the  1956  act,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  basic  to  any  consideration  of 
appropriations  we  need  to  carry  on  our  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  program  up  to  date  with  the 
apportionments  that  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  At  the  present  time  we  have  obligated 
funds  since  July  1,  1956,  for  the  development 
of  the  interstate  highway  program  for  actual 
construction,  engineering,  and  the  purchase 
of  rights-of-way  to  the  extent  of  $7  billion 
total  cost.  For  the  ABC  program,  including 
the  special  program  which  was  advanced  in 
1958,  a  total  of  $6.4  billion  has  been  obli¬ 
gated,  for  a  grand  total  cost  for  construc¬ 
tion,  rights-of-way,  and  engineering  of  $13.4 
billion. 

The  Federal  funds  that  are  involved  In 
this  amount  to  $6  billion  for  the  Interstate 
System  and  $3.4  billion  for  the  ABC,  for  a 
total  of  $9.4  billion.  The  work  that  has  been 
placed  under  obligation  in  regard  to  this  re¬ 
lates  to  9,000  project  miles  for  the  Interstate 


Highway  System.  So  you  will  know  what 
the  reference  to  project  miles  means;  it 
means  in  some  cases  we  advance  grading  and 
drainage  and  structure  work  and  at  a  later 
date  on  the  same  project  place  the  pave¬ 
ment  upon  it.  If  that  were  the  case,  then 
the  system  mileage,  or  the  mileage  you  actu¬ 
ally  ride  over,  would  be  about  half,  but  we 
have  accomplished  9,000  project  miles  for  the 
interstate  program  and  89,000  miles  for  the 
ABC  program,  for  a  grand  total  of  98,000 
miles  of  construction  of  one  nature  or  the 
other.  In  addition,  there  has  been  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  rights-of-way  and  the  development 
of  detailed  engineering  plans  for  construc¬ 
tion  during  that  3  % -year  period. 

The  work  that  has  been  completed  during 
that  period  has  a  total  value  of  $7.9  billion, 
$2.3  billion  of  which  relates  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  and  $5.6  billion  to  the  ABC 
program,  including  the  D  program.  The 
Federal  funds  involved  are  $2  billion  for  the 
interstate  System,  $3  billion  for  the  ABC 
program,  for  a  total  of  $5  billion.  The 
actual  accomplishments  in  construction  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  are  5,793  miles  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  and  94,493  miles  for  the  ABC 
program,  for  a  total  of  just  a  little  over 
100,000  miles  of  highways  completed  in  3  \'2 
years. 

It  is  really  a  terrific  undertaking  that  has 
been  accomplished,  both  in  planning,  the 
awarding  of  contracts  and  completion  by  the 
State  highway  departments  and  the  Bureau 
in  such  a  limited  period  of  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  peacetime  construction  proj¬ 
ect  has  equaled  its  magnitude.  It  is  one 
that  I  am  certain  is  going  to  redound  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  United  States,  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  and  the  economy  and  social  prog¬ 
ress,  and  I  want  to  sincerely  present  that  to 
you  so  that  at  least  you  will  know  that  I  feel 
this  legislation  that  was  passed  in  1956  was  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  country.  This  is 
something  all  of  us  can  be  greatly  proud  of. 

The  1956  act  was  developed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  established  the  trust  fund,  as  you 
know,  and  then  stated  that  we  had  to  control 
obligations  against  that  trust  fund  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  would  not  create  obligations 
in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  trust  fund  to 
liquidate.  In  fiscal  1958  that  provision  would 
have  required  us  to  reduce  the  construction 
program  from  an  authorized  level  for  the 
Interstate  System  of  $2.2  billion  to  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion.  That  same  year,  1958,  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  what  appeared  possibly  to  be  a 
recession.  So  in  order  to  develop  a  program 
of  public  works  which  would  act  as  a  re¬ 
tardant  force  to  a  possible  recession;  and  to 
continue  the  Interstate  System  on  schedule, 
regardless  of  the  fact  we  would  otherwise 
have  to  cut  it  back  to  $1.6  billion,  the  1958 
act  increased  the  authorized  level  for  inter¬ 
state  work  from  $2.2  billion  to  $2.5  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  It  also  increased  the 
interstate  authorization  for  the  1959  fiscal 
year  from  $2  billion  to  $2.2  billion.  The  act 
also  increased  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1961  another  $300  million,  and  provided  a 
special  fund  of  $400  million  in  the  form  of 
Federal  aid  for  projects  on  the  ABC  program, 
and  stipulated  they  had  to  be  placed  under 
contract  by  December  1  of  1958,  about 
months  following  passage  of  the  legislation. 

In  other  words,  because  of  the  reasons  I 
cited  these  additional  authorizations  were 
made  with  a  still  further  statement  in  the 
legislation  directing  that  these  apportion¬ 
ments  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  1956  act  which  stated  that  we 
should  not  create  obligations  which  would 
cause  a  deficit  hi  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  only  applied  to  the  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  That  applied  to  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  1961,  and  also  applied  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  $200  million  which  was  authorized  for 
1959.  It  was  excepted  for  just  those  years. 
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That  directive  created  a  financing  problem 
because  we  made  the  additional  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States  and  awarded  contracts. 
Incidentally,  we  were  able  to  award  the  $400 
million  special  authorization  for  ABC  work 
for  improvement  of  12,000  miles  of  highway 
in  that  very  limited  time  with  work  to  be 
completed  by  December  1  of  last  year.  In 
accordance  with  the  act  we  also  advanced  a 
loan  to  the  extent  of  a  little  over  $100  million 
to  be  repaid  by  the  States  out  of  future  au¬ 
thorizations.  In  other  words,  a  little  over 
$500  million  of  special  authorizations  was 
obligated  in  about  8  months’  time. 

That  was,  as  I  say,  all  accomplished,  but  it 
did  create  beginning  last  year,  and  continu¬ 
ing  this  year,  an  overdraft  of  the  trust  fund. 
As  a  result  of  the  1958  act  the  amount  of 
money  which  was  placed  under  obligation  in 
excess  of  the  ability  of  the  trust  fund  to 
support  was  $1.6  billion.  Obviously,  when 
that  $1.6  billion  worth  of  contracts  began 
to  come  to  fruition  and  result  in  requests 
for  reimbursements  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
we  had  to  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Last  year,  then,  to  take  care  of  that  sit¬ 
uation,  and  to  permit  the  program  to  go 
along  at  a  substantial  rate,  though  not  the 
full  rate,  the  1959  act  was  passed. 

The  administration’s  request  was  for  a 
cent  and  a  half  gasoline  tax  which  would 
have  permitted  the  program  to  go  forward  at 
the  authorized  level.  The  actual  tax  author¬ 
ized  was  1  cent  additional  tax  to  go  into  the 
trust  fund  for  a  20-month  period  beginning 
October  1,  1959,  and  then  starting  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962  50  percent  of  the  existing  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  automobiles  and  five-eighths  of 
the  total  amount  now  collected  on  parts  and 
accessories  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund. 

This  additional  revenue  to  be  placed  in 
the  trust  fund  permitted  us  to  continue  the 
program.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  1959 
act  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  any 
apportionment  whatsoever  for  the  Interstate 
System  last  year,  the  1959  calendar  year.  We 
would  have  been  able  to  make  only  a  $500 
million  apportionment  this  year.  The  1959 
act  has  enabled  us  then  to  go  ahead  with  a 
substantial  program  to  the  extent  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  1959  act  reduced  the  authorized  level 
of  the  Interstate  apportionment  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
1958  act  at  $2.5  billion  from  $2.5  billion  to  $2 
billion,  and  of  the  $2  billion  authorization  we 
were  able  to  apportion  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
$1.8  billion.  We  also  established  new  pro¬ 
cedures  to  control  the  rate  of  contracts  to  be 
awarded  under  this  new  apportionment  and 
to  some  extent  with  prior  apportionments 
which  have  not  yet  been  obligated,  to  the 
extent  of  $1.8  billion  for  the  Interstate  Sys¬ 
tem  and  $900  million  for  the  ABC  program, 
and  do  so  without  creating  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  the  trust  fund. 

REIMBURSEMENT  PLANNING 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  developed 
a  procedure  which  we  call  reimbursement 
planning,  and  you  gentlemen  will  hear  a 
great  deal  of  that,  no  doubt,  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  That  is  why  I  am  leading 
up  to  it,  because  it  is  a  very  important  phase 
of  our  operation. 

Mr.  Preston.  Reimbursement  planning? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes,  sir;  reimbursement  plan¬ 
ning. 

Mr.  Preston.  And  this  is  something  new 
that  you  have  inaugurated? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  has  not  been  put  into  effect 
yet? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  It  was  put  into  effect  just 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  necessity  for  it  is 
that  the  1959  act  requires  us  to  again  live 
within  the  revenues  of  the  trust  fund;  and 
in  order  for  us  to  be  sure  we  can  live  within 
the  revenues  of  the  trust  fund,  we  obviously 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  obligations  we 


create  will  not  result  in  expenditures  next 
year,  or  in  the  following  years,  in  an  amount 
that  the  trust  fund  cannot  meet.  In  doing 
that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
obligations  made  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  because  now  they  are  coming  due. 
To  accomplish  this  we  developed  reimburse¬ 
ment  planning,  meaning  we  are  establishing 
a  rate  at  which  a  State  may  proceed  with 
construction  and  be  sure  of  our  reimburs¬ 
ing  them  when  they  submit  their  bills  for 
reimbursement.  The  total  amount  of  work 
we  can  do  under  the  plan  for  this  year  is 
$1.8  billion  for  the  Interstate  System  and 
$900  million  for  the  ABC  program. 

The  progress  of  the  States  in  utilizing 
their  funds  has  not  been  uniform,  and  there 
are  some  States  which  did  not  keep  pace 
with  their  construction  rate  with  the  funds 
that  they  had  available.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  States,  but  some  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others,  now  have  money  which  was  formerly 
apportioned  to  them  which  has  not  yet  been 
obligated. 

Mr.  Preston.  Under  Interstate  or  ABC? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Both.  They  cannot  now  ob¬ 
ligate  that  money  under  reimbursement 
planning  because  it  would  exceed  the  $1.8 
billion  of  contracts  we  can  make  this  year 
for  the  Interstate  System  and  the  $900  mil¬ 
lion  we  can  make  for  ABC. 

Mr.  Preston.  You  are  getting  into  some¬ 
thing  now  that  is  going  to  cause  us  a  lot  of 
concern. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  That  is  right,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  emphasizing  it. 

Mr.  Preston.  And  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
questions  about  it.  Will  you  furnish  us  a 
list  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Preston.  Put  the  tabulation  in  the 
record  at  this  point  showing  the  States  that 
fell  behind  in  obligating  money  that  you  had 
allocated  them. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes. 

(The  requested  tabulation  follows: ) 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  available  and  re¬ 
imbursable  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1960 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


State 

Avail¬ 
able  for 
obliga¬ 
tion 

June  30, 
1959 

($2,771,7) 

Appor¬ 
tion¬ 
ment  for 
fiscal 
year  1961 
($2,725.0) 

Total 

available 

($5,496.7) 

Reim¬ 
bursable 
obliga¬ 
tions 
fiscal 
year  i960 
($2,700.0) 

Alabama _ 

68.  5 

51.9 

120.4 

52.2 

Alaska _ 

18.3 

36.8 

55. 1 

36.0 

Arizona _ 

3fi.O 

35.0 

71.0 

34.7 

Arkansas _ 

55.0 

29.7 

84.7 

30.  0 

California _ 

138. 1 

227.7 

365.8 

227.0 

36.5 

27.3 

63.8 

27.5 

Connecticut. 

29.8 

29.7 

59.5 

29.8 

Delaware _ 

26.5 

9.9 

36.4 

10.0 

Florida . 

27.5 

60.0 

87.5 

60. 1 

Georgia _ 

94. 1 

62.2 

156.  3 

62.5 

Hawaii _ 

5.4 

3.9 

9.3 

■4.1 

Idaho _ 

44. 1 

20.3 

64.4 

20.3 

Illinois. _ 

91.7 

128.9 

220.6 

129.3 

Indiana _ 

114.1 

71.6 

185.  7 

72.0 

Iowa _ 

19.5 

34.6 

54.1 

35. 2 

Kansas _ 

44.6 

32.6 

77.2 

33.2 

Kentucky _ 

45.5 

46. 1 

91.0 

46.4 

Louisiana.... 

40.6 

60. 1 

100.7 

60. 1 

Maine  _ _ 

24.1 

15.2 

39.3 

15.4 

Maryland _ 

Massachu- 

66.8 

49.3 

116.  1 

49.3 

setts _ 

48.2 

65.3 

113.5 

65.5 

Michigan.... 

85.8 

100.6 

186.  4 

99. 1 

Minnesota... 

52.  9 

54.9 

107.8 

54.  1 

M  ississlppi. . 

47.6 

33.6 

81.2 

33.0 

Missouri . 

60.9 

73.5 

134.4 

74.0 

Montana.... 

71.2 

33.0 

104.2 

33.2 

Nebraska.... 

66.5 

21.3 

80.8 

29.2 

Nevada _ 

New  Harap- 

33.6 

17.1 

50.7 

16.9 

shire . . 

10.3 

13.9 

24.2 

13.7 

New  Jersey. . 

106.4 

74.0 

180.4 

74.0 

New  Mexico. 

21.4 

32.0 

54.0 

32.6 

New  York... 
North  Caro- 

96.7 

142.0 

238.7 

143.4 

lina . . 

North 

80.0 

29.7 

109.7 

40.1 

Dakota.... 

20.8 

16.9 

37.7 

17.2 

30.  8 

149.  6 

180.4 

149.7 

Oklahoma... 

39.9 

32.0 

71.9 

32.  6 

Oregon _ 

25. 0 

43.3 

68.3 

43. 2 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  available  and  re¬ 
imbursable  obligations  for  fiscal  year 
1960 — Continued 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


State 

Avail¬ 
able  for 
obliga¬ 
tion 

June  30, 
1959 

($2,771.7) 

Appor¬ 
tion¬ 
ment  for 
fiscal 
year  1961 
($2,725.0) 

Total 

available 

($5,496.7) 

Reim¬ 
bursable 
obliga¬ 
tions 
fiscal 
year  1960 
($2,700.0) 

Pennsyl¬ 
vania . 

175.5 

113.5 

289.0 

114.5 

Rhode 

Island _ 

17.7 

13.0 

30.7 

13.2 

South  Caro¬ 
lina . . 

25.2 

26.3 

51.5 

25.8 

South 

Dakota  ... 

45.5 

17.4 

62.9 

23.2 

Tennessee _ 

76.3 

70. 1 

146.  4 

70.3 

Texas _ 

115.6 

129.6 

245.2 

131.0 

Utah  _  . 

23.2 

25.3 

48.5 

24.9 

Vermont _ 

24.6 

20.3 

44.9 

20.3 

Virginia _ 

124.  4 

91.5 

215.9 

91.4 

Washington. 

35.3 

45.9 

81.2 

45.  9 

West  Vir¬ 
ginia. . 

46.0 

31.3 

77.3 

31.5 

Wisconsin. .. 

66.  4 

37.7 

104.1 

38.3 

Wyoming _ 

26.1 

26.7 

52.8 

26.6 

District  of 
Columbia.. 

43.8 

22.7 

66.5 

22.7 

Puerto  Rico.. 

11.4 

6.0 

17.4 

6.2 

Mr.  Preston.  And  you  will  not  be  able  to 
obligate  that  money;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  We  will  make  available  to 
them  countrywide  this  year  $1.8  billion  for 
the  Interstate  System.  Countrywide  there 
was  unobligated  $2  billion  of  prior  apportion¬ 
ments  for  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  States  had  fallen  be¬ 
hind  on? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  $2  billion.  They  had  not 
used  it.  I  do  not  want  placed  in  the  record 
“falling  behind.” 

Mr.  Preston.  They  had  not  obligated  it. 

I  used  the  wrong  term. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  They  had  not  obligated  it. 
They  cannot  obligate  that  $2  billion,  plus 
the  $1.8  billion  this  year  if  they  want  to  be 
certain  of  being  reimbursed  at  the  time  they 
submit  their  vouchers  to  us.  We  do  how¬ 
ever  have  a  provision  in  this  reimbursement 
planning  schedule  which  provides  that  a 
State  may  proceed  with  contracts  against  that 
$2  billion  of  unobligated  funds  provided  they 
enter  into  an  understanding  with  us  that 
they  will  not  expect  reimbursement  as  a 
result  of  such  obligations  until  their  is 
money  enough  in  the  trust  fund  to  meet  it. 
So  if  they  wish  to  gamble  on  the  future  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trust  fund,  they  can,  of  course, 
enter  into  such  contracts. 

All  our  reimbursement  planning  really  does 
is  to  show  the  States  that  the  condition  of 
the  trust  fund  is  such  it  will  not  support 
more  than  $1.8  billion  this  year  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  System.  If  they  want  to  go  beyond  that 
and  take  a  gamble  on  what  the  trust  fund 
will  be  2  years  from  now  in  excess  of  what 
we  presently  estimate  it  to  be,  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Preston.  Is  this  a  device  to  enable  you 
to  say  that  the  program  is  current? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some 
inequity  in  saying  to  State  X  who  failed  to 
obligate  all  their  money — we  must  leave  you 
now,  forget  you,  we  are  going  to  keep  this 
thing  current  on  a  $1.8  billion  basis  and  we 
will  come  back  to  you  in  later  years  if  we 
can. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  No,  sir.  Actually,  what  this 
reimbursement  planning  does  is  to  hold  every 
State  in  its  present  position  until  1961,  or 
until  other  actions  of  the  Congress  may  take 
place  which  will  change  the  revenue  in  the 
trust  fund.  It  holds  the  status  quo  at  the 
present  time.  But  it  does  not  place  any 
State  in  jeopardy  of  losing  any  money  that 
has  been  apportioned  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  defers  it? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  It  just  defers  the  actual 
construction  obligation  against  that  appor¬ 
tionment.  It  does  not  place  in  jeopardy  any 
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funds  that  have  been  apportioned  to  any 
State. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  important. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes.  I  am  glad  that  you 
brought  the  point  out  because  that  is  defi¬ 
nite.  It  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Preston.  Have  these  funds  that  we 
are  speaking  of  now  been  used  in  some  other 
State? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Some  States  have  practically 
fully  used  everything  that  has  been  appor¬ 
tioned  to  them  for  the  interstate  program. 
If  it  were  not  for  reimbursement  planning 
then  those  States  would  have  a  zero  program 
this  year. 

DEFICIT  IN  THE  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  Preston.  The  thing  that  concerns  Mr. 
Bow  and  myself  is  this:  Is  this  condition 
brought  about  whereby  you  are  putting  re¬ 
imbursement  planning  into  effect  because  of 
the  deficit  in  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Because  there  would  be  a 
deficit  in  the  trust  fund  if  we  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Preston.  If  everybody  had  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  at  once,  based  on  past  allocations, 
there  would  be  a  greater  deficit  than  we 
have  now? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  I  will  show  you  later  there 
will  be  no  deficit  at  the  end  of  this  year  in 
the  trust  fund,  but  if  we  did  not  have  reim¬ 
bursement  planning  there  certainly  would 
be  a  deficit  in  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Preston.  There  would  be  a  deficit  if 
this  program  is  not  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Preston.  This  situation  was  brought 
about  by  the  lack  of  revenue,  was  it? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Preston.  Was  it  because  receipts  did 
not  meet  expectations? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Preston.  Or  was  it  because  excess  al¬ 
locations  were  made  beyond  what  the  trust 
fund  would  accommodate? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  That  is  right;  that  is  it. 
That  was  done  because  of  the  1958  act.  The 
1958  act  directed  us  to  apportion  $1.6  billion 
more  than  the  trust  fund  would  support. 
And  then  last  year  the  increased  revenues 
provided  for  the  trust  fund  were  not  enough 
to  equal  the  obligations  that  were  made  as 
a  result  of  the  1958  act.  They  partially 
overcame  them  but  not  wholly. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  1-cent  gasoline  tax  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  That  is  right. 
assumption  of  prior  liability  by  trust  fund 

Mr.  Preston.  Would  you,  for  my  benefit — 
and  so  that  others  may  understand — tell  me 
if  I  am  correct  on  this.  When  the  trust 
fund  was  created  originally,  I  am  told,  there 
were  some  funds  converted  into  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand  you. 

Mr.  James  Allen.  Perhaps  I  do.  When  the 
trust  fund  was  created  on  July  1,  1956,  it 
assumed  all  the  existing  unpaid-for  prior 
year  allocations. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  was  about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  James  Allen.  That  was  close  to  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  Preston.  So  the  trust  fund  started  off 
with  a  liability  of  about  $2  billion,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  James  Allen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Preston.  Would  we  have  gotten  into 
the  trouble  over  the  1958  act  had  it  not  been 
for  the  liability  the  trust  fund  started  with? 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
had  the  1959  act? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  have  had  it  to  make  up  the 


deficit  resulting  from  the  provisions  of  the 
1958  act. 

Mr.  Preston.  Our  troubles  stem  originally 
from  assuming  the  obligations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  trust 
fund;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  If  we  assumed  $2  billion  in 
the  1956  act  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
that,  that  would  be  true.  I  think,  however, 
this  liability  was  recognized  when  the  1956 
act  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  James  Allen.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  was  also  some  revenue  from  the 
2-cent  gasoline  tax  and  other  revenues  going 
into  the  general  fund  and  transferred  to  the 
trust  fund  when  the  trust  fund  assumed 
these  liabilities,  for  example,  some  revenue 
was  taken  from  the  general  fund  and  given 
to  the  trust  fund  at  the  same  time  the  trust 
fund  assumed  the  new  liabilities. 

Mr.  Preston.  How  much? 

Mr.  James  Allen.  The  gasoline  tax — I  do 
not  have  the  dollar  figure. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  dollar  figure  is  a  figure 
that  should  be  available.  I  have  heard  this 
thing  talked  about  in  so  many  quarters,  and 
the  reason  we  are  in  trouble  with  the  trust 
fund. 


reimbursement  planning 

Mr.  Preston.  Now  back  to  reimbursement 
planning. 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Reimbursement  planning 
will  guarantee  the  States  that  there  will  be 
money  in  the  trust  fund  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tions  that  they  make  under  the  schedule 
for  reimbursement  planning. 

Mr.  Preston.  Have  you  established  that 
schedule  for  all  States? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  States.  All 
States  know  about  it,  and  this  was  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  States.  We  have  a 
table  that  shows  the  amount  for  each  State. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Tallamy.  It  is  important  that  I  might 
point  out  that  in  regard  to  reimbursement 
planning  a  State  may  use  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  it  under  the  reimbursement  plan¬ 
ning  proposal  in  either  the  ABC  or  the  inter¬ 
state  program.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
total  obligation.  If  a  State  is,  for  example, 
desirous  of  proceeding  with  the  ABC  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  scheduled 
amount  for  reimbursement  planning  this 
year  would  indicate,  they  can  do  so  provided 
the  total  for  the  ABC  program  and  the  in¬ 
terstate  program  does  not  exceed  the  total 
available  to  the  State  because  we  are  plan- 


Mr.  James  Allen.  I  do  not  have  the  dollar 
amount. 

Mr.  Preston.  Obviously  we  started  out  with 
$2  billion  of  debt  that  the  Government  owed 
for  reimbursement  to  States  under  the  regu¬ 
lar  highway  program,  less  the  income  from 
the  taxes  that  you  referred  to.  During  that 
period  of  time  that  we  were  not  paying  any¬ 
thing  out  on  the  interstate  program  while 
it  was  getting  organized  and  there  was  a 
definite  liability  this  fund  had  to  carry. 

Mr.  James  Allen.  That  is  true,  sir. 

revenues  available  for  highways,  fiscal 
year  1957 

Mr.  Preston.  Could  you  give  us  the  figure 
reasonably  soon  on  how  much  income  from 
taxes  should  be  credited  against  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion  liability  that  the  trust  fund  started  out 
with? 

Mr.  James  Allen.  Yes.  I  will  develop  it 
for  you. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$900  million. 

Mr.  James  Allen.  The  gasoline  tax  is  a 
little  less  than  $900  million,  and  the  others 
would  not  be  too  much.  You  are  not  too  far 
off. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 


ning  merely  the  expenditure  of  funds  from 
the  trust  fund  and  we  do  not  care  whether 
we  are  spending  it  for  the  Interstate  System 
or  for  the  ABC  program,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
create  a  deficit.  If  a  State  has  a  backlog  of 
unobligated  apportioned  funds  and  they 
wish  to  proceed  faster  with  urban  work,  or 
faster  on  ABC  work  of  any  character,  or  on 
Interstate  System  work,  they  can  do  so  and 
use  up  that  backlog  Just  so  long  as  they  do 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  for  both  the 
ABC  and  interstate. 

Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  States 
can  utilize  all  of  their  unobligated  appor¬ 
tioned  funds  if  they  will  recognize  they  do 
so  at  a  risk  that  the  trust  fund  will  not  be 
increased  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  them  back 
promptly. 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  OBLIGATION  UNDER 
REIMBURSEMENT  PLANNING 

Mr.  Preston.  Let  us  put  in  the  record  at 
this  point  this  chart  so  we  will  know  just 
what  the  situation  is.  I  submit  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  table  2,  schedule  of  reimbursement  obli¬ 
gations,  fiscal  year  1960.  This  chart  repre¬ 
sents  the  funds  that  the  States  may  obli¬ 
gate  under  the  reimbursement  planning  pro¬ 
gram  that  you  have  recently  inaugurated  in 
order  to  prevent  a  deficit  in  the  trust  fund. 


Highway  Trust  Fund 


ATel  revenues  available  for  highwa  s,  fiscal  year  1957 


Taxes  prior  to 
1956  act 

Increases  provided 
by  1956  act 

Tota. 

Estimated  distribution  of 
fiscal  year  1957  revenues 
derived  fxom  taxes 

Prior  to 
1956  act 

1956  act 

Total 

Gasoline . . 

2  cents.. . „ 

861 

22 

434 

9 

34 

82 

1,  295 
31 
34 

82 

Special  fuels  . . 

_  do. .  . 

Trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers.1 

Tires  ! . . . 

8  percent  of  manu¬ 
facturers  sales 
price. 

5  cents  per  pound 

9  cents  per  pound 

2  percent _ 

10  percent _ 

3  cents  per  pound. 

Tubes  3 _ _ 

9  cents  per  pound. 
3  cents  per  pound. 
$1.50  per  1,000 
pounds  over 
26,000  pounds 
annual  tax. 

Tread  rubber.  . 

3  cents  per  pound: 
$1.50  per  1,000 
pounds  over 
26,000  pounds 
annual  tax. 

11 

26 

11 

26 

Motor  vehicle  use  tax, 

Subtotal . 

883 

596 

1,  479 
3 

Interest . . 

Total  revenues—. 

1,  482 

1  20  percent  of  tax  collected  deposited  in  highway  trust  fund  during  fiscal  year  1957,  and  50  percent  thereafter. 

2  Only  0.03  per  pound  for  highway  tires  was  deposited  in  highway  trust  fund  in  fiscal  1907.  After  June  30,  1957, 
all  tire  tax  was  deposited  in  trust  fund. 

2  Revenue  not  deposited  in  highway  trust  fund  until  July  1,  1957. 
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(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

Table  2. — Schedule  of  reimbursable  obliga¬ 
tions,  fiscal  year  1960 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


State 

Distribu¬ 
tion  of 
ABO 
funds 
($900,000) 

Distribu¬ 
tion  of 
interstate 
funds 
($1,800,000) 

Total 

($2,700,000) 

Alabama . 

17,  479 

34,  742 

52,  221 

35,  961 
10,  659 

35,  901 

Arizona - 

24,  065 

34,  724 

Arkansas . 

12,553 

17,  494 

30,  047 

California . 

47,  935 

179, 030 

226,  965 

Colorado  . . 

13,  865 

13,  654 

27,  519 

Connecticut  ... 

8,  302 

21,  493 

29,  795 

Delaware _ 

3,  801 

6,772 

10,  573 

Florida _ 

14,  428 

45,  648 

GO,  07G 

Georgia _ _ 

20,  015 
4,  085 
8,  155 

42,  512 

62,  527 
4,095 
20,311 

Idaho.- . 

12,  156 

Illinois . 

38,  906 

90,  343 

129,249 

Indiana - 

21,  143 

•  50, 809 

71,  952 

Iowa _ 

18, 463 

16,  719 

35, 182 

Kansas. . 

17,415 

15,768 

33,  213 

15, 424 
13,  614 
6,313 

30,  972 
46,528 
9,  056 

46,  390 
GO,  142 

Maine . . 

15,  369 

Maryland . . 

9,614 

39,  692 

49, 306 

Massachusetts — 

16,411 

49,  065 

65,  476 

Michigan . . 

29,  843 

69,  238 

99,  081 

Minnesota - 

20,883 

33,  209 

54,  092 

Mississippi . 

13,  699 

19,  344 

33,  043 

Missouri . - 

23, 686 

50,  263 

73,  949 

Montana. . 

13,  161 

20,  031 

33, 192 

Nebraska . . 

13, 901 

15,  324 

29,225 

Nevada . 

7,721 

9,214 

16,  935 

New  Hampshire- - 

4,005 

9,  690 

13,  695 

New  Jersey . 

17,  021 

57,011 

74,  032 

New  Mexico . 

11,497 

21,  106 

32, 603 

New  York _ 

56, 175 

87,  260 

143, 435 

North  Carolina— 

20,  894 

19, 158 

40,  052 

North  Dakota.— 

9,418 

7,  804 

17,  222 

Ohio  _ 

34, 954 

114,  761 

149,  715 

Oklahoma— . - 

16,  568 

16,  014 

32,  582 

Oregon _ 

12,648 

30,  531 

43, 179 

Pennsylvania - 

42,  604 

71,  845 

114,449 

Rhode  Island - 

4,943 

8,210 

13, 153 

South  Carolina—. 

11,  259 

14,517 

25,  776 

South  Dakota _ 

10, 125 

13, 076 

23,  201 

Tennessee _ 

18,043 

52,  254 

70,  297 

Texas _ 

51,400 

79,  597 

130,  997 

Utah _ _ 

8,413 

16,  473 

24,  886 

Vermont . . 

3,690 

16,  613 

20,  303 

Virginia _ 

16,  742 

74,  645 

91,387 

Washington _ 

14, 043 

31,  905 

45,  948 

West  Virginia _ 

9,460 

22,  074 

31,  534 

Wisconsin _ 

19,  764 

18,  551 

38,  315 

Wyoming _ 

8,333 

18,  305 

26,  638 

District  of 
Columbia _ 

5,277 

17,  459 

22, 736 

6,  249 

6,249 

Mr.  Tallamy.  I  might  also  point  out  if  a 
State  does  desire  to  go  ahead  at  a  rate 
faster  than  we  can  assure  them  of  prompt 
reimbursement,  according  to  the  present 
revenues  which  are  going  into  the  trust  fund, 
we  anticipate  that  by  fiscal  1963  those  States 
could  be  paid  without  additional  revenue 
into  the  trust  fund.  They  would  have  to 
wait  about  3  years  for  reimbursement. 

I  might  also  include  in  the  record  for  you 
the  rate  at  which  they  have  created  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  past  so  that  a  comparison  can 
be  made  between  those  rates  and  what  they 
can  do  under  reimbursement  planning.  The 
obligation  in  1957  was  $2.2  billion.  In  fiscal 
1958  it  was  $2.7  billion.  In  fiscal  1959  it  was 
$3.2  billion.  In  fiscal  1960  it  will  be  $2.7 
billion.  You  see,  while  it  goes  down  from 
what  it  was  In  1959,  which  was  the  year 
we  had  the  apparent  recession  forming,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  rate  at  which  we  incurred 
obligations  in  1958.  It  is  not  a  great,  drastic 
change  nationwide. 

REPAYABLE  ADVANCE 

One  other  factor  which  is  particularly 
important  to  you,  I  am  sure,  is  that  while  I 
said  a  bit  ago  we  would  not  have  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  at  least  we  do 
not  anticipate  it,  there  is  a  deficit  during 
this  fiscal  year.  That  has  been  accommo¬ 
dated  by  a  temporary  advance  or  loan  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  of  $359 
million.  It  was  made  available  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 


The  intent,  as  we  understand  the  act,  was 
that  the  advance  of  $359  million  would  be 
made  this  year  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  paid  back,  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  with  interest  which  amounts  to 
about  $6  million,  and  without  default  of 
existing  obligations  with  the  States. 

The  reason  that  during  the  course  of  a 
fiscal  year  a  deficit  can  be  created  and  still 
not  have  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  that 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  we 
have  very  heavy  payments  to  the  States  as  a 
result  of  the  work  they  have  done  all  sum¬ 
mer.  These  payments  exceed  the  rate  at 


i  Estimated. 

CHANGING  RATE  OP  ENTERING  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Tallamy.  In  order  to  be  sure  or  at 
least  do  everything  we  can  to  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  deficit  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  to  have  a  reasonable  reim¬ 
bursement  planning  schedule  next  year,  we 
have  an  unequal  rate  during  the  course  of 
the  year  of  entering  into  contracts.  By  illus¬ 
tration,  suppose  it>Jvere  physically  possible 
to  place  all  of  the  $1,800  million  for  Inter¬ 
state  System  under  contract  the  first  couple 
of  months  of  a  fiscal  year.  That  would  mean 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  fiscal  year 
many  of  these  contracts  would  be  at  the 
stage  where  the  States  would  be  paying  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  work  that  year  rather  than 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  which  would  be  the 
case  if  the  contracts  were  spread  out  over 
the  year.  This  reimbursement  planning 
schedule  proposes  and  includes  a  changing 
rate  of  entering  obligations  during  a  fiscal 
year. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  rate  at  which  the  States  could  enter  into 
obligation  was  $900  million  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  and  the  ABC.  The  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  fiscal  year  it  is  $900  million.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  it  will  be  $900  million, 
making  our  total  of  $2.7  billion  for  the  year. 

The  contracts  entered  into  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  will  result  in  very  little 
payment  of  funds  from  the  trust  fund  this 
fiscal  year,  and  those  in  the  last  quarter  prac¬ 
tically  none.  So  as  a  result  of  that  we  will 
be  able,  we  believe,  to  repay  the  general  fund 
the  $359  million  and  we  will  have  a  surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $9  million. 

Next  year,  fiscal  year  1961,  we  will  be  able 
to  apportion,  with  existing  revenues,  $2  bil¬ 
lion  for  interstate  and  the  full  amount  au¬ 
thorized  for  ABC,  which  is  $874  million.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  figure. 

The  $874  million  is  the  authorized  $925 
million  for  the  ABC  program,  less  $51  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  half  of  the  loan  which  we 
made  under  the  “D"  program.  This  repay¬ 
ment  has  to  come  out  of  the  $925  million.  In 
other  words  in  fiscal  1961  we  will  be  able  to 
apportion  all  new  available  funds  for  the 
ABC  program  and  $2  billion  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  compared  to  fiscal  year  author  - 


which  the  revenue  is  coming  in  to  the  trust 
fund,  so  there  Is  a  deficit  created.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
the  contract  rate  of  expenditure  decreases 
and  the  revenue  in  the  trust  fund  is  still 
maintained,  so  that  we  build  up  a  surplus  of 
revenue  versus  expenditure  and  that  will  be 
used  to  pay  back  the  $359  million. 

STATUS  OF  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  Preston.  May  we  insert  in  the  record 
at  this  point  a  chart  showing  the  status  of 
the  trust  fund,  since  you  are  speaking  of  it 
at  the  moment. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 


ization  for  the  Interstate  System  of  $2.2  bil¬ 
lion. 

We  will  have  to  continue  reimbursement 
planning  next  year  again  in  order  not  to 
create  a  deficit.  It  is  expected  that 
even  with  reimbursement  planning  we  will 
require  an  advance  from  the  general  fund  of 
$200  million  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
which  will  be  repaid  with  interest  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  same  as  we  anticipate  for 
this  year.  The  interest  is  estimated  to  be 
$3  million.  The  loan  would  begin  in  July, 
starting  with  about  $25  million  and  advance 
during  the  next  6  months  to  about  $200 
million. 

I  might  end  our  discussion  of  the  program 
itself  by  saying  that  we  are  on  schedule 
with  all  funds  that  are  available  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis.  Some  States  are  below,  others 
are  ahead,  but  the  average  for  the  Nation 
has  placed  us  on  schedule  with  the  available 
funds. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  this  material  also 
include  the  actual  amounts  which  will 
be  spent  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
within  the  States,  and  not  just  the  new 
contractual  authority,  but  the  actual 
amount  of  dollars  that  will  be  available 
to  spend  for  these  various  programs 
within  the  States? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  It  will  show  for  each 
State  the  amount  of  money  it  may  ex¬ 
pect  reimbursement  for. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Within  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  charts  deal  with 
fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  that  information  for  1961? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  tables  I  have  do 
not  carry  out  1961  because  we  cannot 


Table  3. — Status  of  highway  trust  fund,  fiscal  years  1957-61 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Revenues 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Trust  fund 
balance 
end  of 
period 

Tax  reve¬ 
nues 

General 
fund  ad¬ 
vances 

Total 

Fiscal  year: 

1957 . . . . 

1, 482 

1  4R9 

1958 . . . . 

2,  044 

9  044 

1959 . . . . . . . . 

2, 088 

2, 088 

,  2, 613 

524 

I960: 

J  uly-Decem  ber. . . . . 

1,210 

359 

1,  569 

2,003 

90 

January-June  1 . .  .. 

1,303 

-359 

944 

1,025 

9 

Total  > . . . 

2,  513 

2,513 

3,  028 

9 

Fiscal  year  1961: 

July-Decembet  1 . . . . . 

1,486 

200 

1,  686 

1,681 

14 

January-June  1 . . 

1,388 

-200 

1, 138 

1,047 

105 

Total 1 . . 

2,824 

2,824 

2,728 

105 
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actually  establish  what  it  will  be  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  have  an  estimate, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  They  have  an  esti¬ 
mate,  yes,  but  this  is  an  accurate,  defi¬ 
nite  amount  that  each  State  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  in  dollars  for  work  done 
for  which  reimbursement  is  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Referring  to  the 
earlier  colloquy  on  reduction  in  funds 
for  Aviation  Weather  Services,  I  recently 
introduced  legislation  which  required  the 
airlines  to  post  a  map  at  all  ticket  offices 
to  advise  passengers  of  what  weather 
conditions  they  are  going  to  encounter 
during  the  duration  of  their  flight. 
Since  I  introduced  this  legislation  I  have 
been  told  by  airline  dispatchers  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  facilities  and  in¬ 
formation,  they  are  in  some  instances 
now  sending  commercial  airliners  out  on 
flights  without  any  advance  information 
as  to  what  weather  conditions  are  going 
to  be  encountered  during  flight.  How  is 
this  reduction  going  to  help  in  that  situ¬ 
ation? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
unthinkable  to  me  that  any  aircraft 
would  take  off  without  weather  briefing 
in  advance.  I  cannot  picture  any  pilot 
taking  an  airplane  off  the  ground  with¬ 
out  this  information. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  violation  of  regulations,  and  the  pilot 
could  have  his  license  lifted  immediately. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman  got 
his  information,  but  it  sounds  improb¬ 
able  to  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  had  a  delegation  of 
dispatchers  visit  me  after  I  introduced 
this  legislation,  and  they  told  me  that  in 
some  instances  information  on  weather  is 
so  skimpy  or  scant  that  they  are  actually 
letting  airplanes  go  out  where  the  pilot 
does  not  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
weather  conditions  he  is  going  to  en¬ 
counter  during  the  duration  of  his  flight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  en¬ 
tire  subcommittee,  both  majority  and 
minority  members.  We  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  reduces  the  overall  by  some  $39 
million  or  about  5  percent.  This  is  one 
5-percenter  club  I  am  willing  to  join 
when  we  can  reduce  budgets  by  5  percent. 
If  all  other  subcommittees  do  as  well,  we 
will  save  another  $4  billion  approxi¬ 
mately  below  the  budget,  which  will  go 
into  surplus,  and  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  this  great  country  of  ours. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to,  which  may  take  me  some¬ 
what  out  of  character.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  maritime  section  of  the  bill 


we  are  going  further  behind  in  our  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  each  year  due  to  the 
fact  the  Budget  has  not  requested  the  full 
amount  necessary  for  us  to  comply  with 
our  contracts.  It  seems  to  me  that  so 
long  as  we  have  actual  contracts  under 
which  this  country  is  obligated  for  ship 
construction,  we  should  follow  them  and 
go  ahead  and  build  the  ships  or  we  should 
have  Congress  repeal  the  authorization 
so  that  we  will  not  have  the  obligation. 
But  when  the  country  is  obligated,  when 
we  have  a  contractual  obligation  with 
other  people,  we  should  fulfill  that  ob¬ 
ligation  rather  than  defer  it  year  in  and 
year  out  until  some  day  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  a  terrific  amount  which 
we  will  have  to  appropriate.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  do  this  on  a  leveling-out  basis 
than  on  a  crash  program  later  on.  I  call 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  House  be- 
'  cause  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  these 
obligations  or  else  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  crash  program  sometime 
later  on. 

Referring  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  it  will  be  noticed  that  we 
have  here  a  beginning  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  the  Gaithersburg  area. 
This  move  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
our  scientific  development  in  the  country. 

RELOCATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP 
STANDARDS  AT  GAITHERSBURG,  MD. 

General  background :  The  proposal  to 
relocate  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  was  first  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  in  1956  in  con¬ 
nection  with  consideration  of  the  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1957.  At  that 
time  the  Congress  appropriated  $930,000 
to  permit  the  acquisition  of  a  new  site 
for  the  Bureau  and  to  finance  prelim¬ 
inary  planning  for  the  new  facilities. 
Officials  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  subsequently  discussed  their  plans 
with  the  committee  in  1957  and  in  1958, 
at  which  time  $3  million  was  appropri¬ 
ated  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1959  to  finance  the  costs  of  de¬ 
tailed  architectural  plans  for  the  new 
facilities.  The  committee  has  again  re¬ 
viewed  these  plans  with  these  officials  in 
connection  with  the  recent  hearings  on 
the  1961  appropriation  bill. 

These  discussions  have  brought  out 
several  factors  that  are  particularly  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  Bureau’s  planning  of  its 
new  facilities: 

First.  The  Bureau’s  present  facilities 
are  outmoded  and  inadequate  for  the 
modern  research  programs  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  undertakes  in  support  of  our  mil¬ 
itary  and  industrial  technology. 

Second.  The  Bureau  needs  a  rural  lo¬ 
cation  so  that  its  important  precision 
measurements  will  not  be  affected  by 
urban  activities  and  so  that  it  may  un¬ 
dertake  modem  scientific  programs 
without  the  restrictions  of  the  present 
urban  residential  neighborhood. 

Third.  The  Bureau  must  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  scientific  community 
that  it  serves  and  to  the  important  na¬ 
tional  programs  that  look  to  it  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  measurement  technology  and 
basic  research. 

Fourth.  The  Bureau  must  take  care 
to  preserve  its  most  important  asset — 
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its  highly  skilled  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers. 

Location  near  Washington:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  is  in  many 
respects  a  technical  service  agency  to 
the  rest  of  Government  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  approximately  half  of  its  funds 
come  to  it  as  transfers  from  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Because  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  of  the  Bureau’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  that  of  the  other  major  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  location  remote  from  the  seat 
of  Government  would  present  numerous 
operating  difficulties. 

The  most  critical  reason  for  retain¬ 
ing  a  location  near  Washington  involves 
the  need  for  continuity  in  the  Bureau’s 
specialized  staff.  A  location  which 
would  cause  a  majority  of  senior  staff 
members  to  change  places  of  residence 
would  very  probably  result  in  numerous 
resignations  and  irreparable  loss  of  ex¬ 
perienced  and  skilled  personnel.  This 
judgment  is  partially  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  early  in  the  1950’s  in  moving  the 
Bureau’s  radio  laboratories  to  Boulder, 
Colo.  More  than  half  of  the  top  staff 
was  lost  during  this  move. 

The  Bureau’s  senior  staff  members  are 
under  more  or  less  continual  pressure  to 
accept  more  lucrative  positions  in  indus¬ 
trial  laboratories  and  a  major  disrup¬ 
tion  to  their  home  life  would  reduce  the 
opportunity  to  withstand  the  pressures 
to  accept  other  positions.  A  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site 
was  to  secure  a  location  which  would  be 
reasonably  accessible  by  car  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  homes  of  a  majority  of  senior  staff 
members.  Most  of  these  now  live  in 
Montgomery  County  where  the  new 
laboratories  will  be  located. 

Taking  these  factors  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  believes  that  it  can  best 
hope  to  serve  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nation’s  scientific  community  and  of  the 
industrial,  military,  and  space  tech¬ 
nology  through  the  establishment  of 
modern  research  facilities  at  a  rural  lo¬ 
cation  outside  the  Washington  suburbs 
but  readily  accessible  from  Washington 
by  interstate  Route  70.  This  site  is  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  present  homes 
of  the  Bureau’s  staff  as  to  result  in  large- 
scale  personnel  upheaval.  At  the  same 
time  it  meets  a  primary  requirement 
that  it  be  near  enough  to  a  center  of 
research  activity  to  facilitate  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  efforts  to  attract  and  retain  skilled 
scientists. 

Although  dispersal  from  a  primary 
target  area  was  not  a  basic  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  the  new  site,  the 
20-mile  distance  from  the  center  of 
Washington  does  provide  some  safety 
from  missile  warfare.  Bureau  officials 
believe  that  a  more  isolated  location,  in 
addition  to  causing  serious  disruption  at 
the  time  of  the  move,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  Bureau’s  performance 
of  its  important  mission. 

Reactor  location  at  Gaithersburg :  The 
primary  consideration  concerning  the 
location  of  the  proposed  nuclear  research 
reactor  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  that  is  must  be  near  the 
other  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  in  order 
to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  research  programs.  At  the  pres- 
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ent  stage  of  planning,  the  location  of  the 
reactor  on  the  Bureau’s  new  site  near 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  appears  to  be  quite 
appropriate  and  safe. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  reactor 
can  begin,  it  will  have  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
■-  cordance  with  responsibility  assigned  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Congress.  Al¬ 
though  a  license  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
quested,  the  NBS  plans  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  AEC  officials  and  a  tentative 
location  on  the  Bureau’s  new  site  has 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  AEC  rec¬ 
ommendations.  During  the  preliminary 
discussions  with  the  Commission  no  ob¬ 
stacles  were  encountered  which  from  a 
safety  point  of  view  would  preclude  the 
location  of  the  NBS  reactor  at  the 
Gaithersburg  site.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
viewing  and  approving  the  location  of 
the  reactor,  the  AEC  will  also  require 
that  adequate  safety  measures  be  taken 
in  the  design,  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  reactor. 

Safety  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
reactor  sites  have  not  been  specifically 
defined,  but  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  has  invited  comment  on  certain 
safety  factors  that  might  be  the  basis 
for  site  selection  criteria — see  Federal 
Register,  volume  24,  No.  101,  pages  4184 
to  4185,  May  23, 1959. 

Among  other  factors,  these  tentative 
criteria  indicate  that  a  reactor  should 
be  several  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
city  and  that  large  reactors — 200  mega¬ 
watts  and  up — should  be  10  to  20  miles 
from  large  cities. 

The  NBS  reactor,  with  a  power  level  of 
10  to  20  megawatts,  will  be  located  sev¬ 
eral  miles  from  Rockville  and  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.,  and  about  20  miles  from  the 
center  of  Washington.  This  provides 
a  significantly  larger  safety  factor  than 
is  proposed  in  the  tentative  criteria  and 
larger  than  found  in  many  existing  re¬ 
actor  installations,  such  as:  The  10- 
megawatt  reactor  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
is  about  15  miles  from  the  center  of 
Washington;  the  1-megawatt  reactor  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  within 
metropolitan  Boston;  and  a  500-mega¬ 
watt  reactor  is  under  construction  at 
Indian  Point,  N.Y.,  about  24  miles  north 
of  New  York  City. 

In  addition,  the  location  of  the  NBS 
reactor  in  Gaithersburg,  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  is  being  indorsed  by  other 
agencies  in  the  county  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  because  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  they  will  have  to  share  the 
important  research  facility. 

Going  to  the  matter  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  question  of  aviation 
weather  forecasting,  I  join  completely 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
that  matter.  The  fact  that  the  money 
is  not  in  this  bill  is  not  because  the  sub¬ 
committee  does  not  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adequate  weather  forecasting, 
but  inasmuch  as  a  portion  is  in  another 
bill,  this  committee  was  not  in  position 
to  do  very  much  about  it  until  the  other 
hearings  come  along.  It  is  unfortunate, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  FAA  bill  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  this  bill  whefe  the  entire  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  determined. 


In  the  past  this  bill  carried  the  CAA, 
which  is  now  the  FAA.  But,  I  assure  the 
committee  that  this  committee  certainly 
is  interested,  and  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  this 
committee,  when  it  handled  the  CAA  bill, 
always  made  an  effort  to  see  that  ade¬ 
quate  funds  were  provided  for  new 
equipment  and  the  manning  of  the  new 
equipment  after  it  was  once  in  being. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  WSR-57  radar 
which  promises  to  improve  weather  fore¬ 
casting  beyond  anything  we  have  had 
heretofore.  I  am  only  sorry  that  one  of 
these  installations  is  not  now  in  use  nor 
presently  contemplated  for  installation 
in  my  own  section  of  the  country. 

The  Weather  Bureau’s  maps  indicate 
that  most  of  the  Nation  will  have  rather 
complete  coverage,  but  not  so  the  north¬ 
eastern  comer  of  Ohio  or  western 
Pennsylvania. 

I  intend  to  follow  this  matter  through 
and  find  out  why  this  small  but  heavily 
populated  area  of  the  Nation  is  being 
neglected.  Some  areas  will  have  dupli¬ 
cation  or  overlapping  service,  while  in 
northeast  Ohio  we  are  without  service. 

In  my  own  district  last  year  flood 
damage  exceeded  $22  million,  and  in 
just  one  area  of  western  Pennsylvania 
the  January  1959  floods  caused  more 
than  $27  million  damage.  This  damage 
might  have  been  appreciably  less  had  we 
had  the  earlier  warning  made  possible 
by  the  new  weather. 

Medium-range  radar  at  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Pittsburgh,  and  Canton  have 
limited  forecasting  possibilities  when 
compared  with  the  new  WSR-57. 

What  I  say  today  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  criticism  of  the  present  Wea¬ 
ther  Bureau  forecasters  in  our  area. 
They  do  an  excellent  job  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  they  have.  I  want  them  to  have 
better  tools  to  do  a  better  job.  For 
example,  the  present  equipment  has  an 
effective  practical  range  of  only  about 
100  miles,  while  the  new  WSR-57  is  ef¬ 
fective  for  250  miles  and  scans  250,000 
square  miles  in  each  full  revolution.  It 
can  be  set  to  make  from  2  to  4!/2  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute. 

Accurate  measurement  of  precipita-  . 
tion  in  storms  many  miles  away  is  an 
important  assistance  to  weather  fore¬ 
casting.  The  composite  picture  of  a 
250,000-square-mile  area  that  we  will 
get  from  a  WSR-57  may  permit  storm 
and  flood  warnings  as  much  as  3  to  4 
hours  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  this  bill  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended 
to  us  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  It  has  been  an  interesting  hearing. 
The  minority  and  the  majority  have 
worked  together  to  try  to  bring  forth  an 
adequate  bill  for  this  department. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  MachrowiczI. 

[Mr.  MACHROWICZ  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  question  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  development 
of  foreign  trade,  that  is,  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  where  foreign  nations 
purchase  from  us.  But,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  there  has  been  a  change.  We  have 
lost  the  balance  of  trade  in  certain  areas. 
We  have  found  that  this  Bureau  at  times 
has  been  more  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets  in  this  country  for  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers  than  it  has  been  for 
the  development  of  markets  abroad  for 
the  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  We  feel  that  it  is  most 
important  that  this  development  be  for 
markets  abroad  of  American  products, 
so  that  we  do  not  continually  export 
American  jobs  to  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  flooding  our  markets  with 
this  type  of  material.  Now,  I  may  say 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
this  particular  Bureau  spent  136  days 
last  year  traveling  abroad,  away  from  his 
office  in  Washington.  Whether  he  was 
attempting  to  get  these  markets  for  us 
or  not  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  he  was. 
But,  all  the  136  days  that  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  abroad  we  were  still  losing  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  given  them  exactly  what  they 
had  in  1960.  Some  of  the  travel  expense 
could  be  used  at  home,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee 
will  go  along  unless  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  markets  for  American 
goods  abroad,  and  when  there  is  some 
protection  for  American  industry.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  can  go  along,  but  at  the 
time  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence 
before  us  that  this  was  anything  but  an 
increase  in  the  Department  to  carry  on 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  operating  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  increase  that  was  requested  was 
for  94  new  positions  of  which  89  were  to 
be  fact-gathering  and  information-dis¬ 
seminating  within  the  Bureau.  That  is 
the  very  information  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct;  but  what 
kind  of  facts?  Look  at  the  record.  If 
the  gentleman  will  take  the  time  that 
this  subcommittee  has  taken  to  look  at 
the  facts  he  will  see  the  kind  of  material 
that  has  been  gotten  together  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  then  will  agree  that  in 
this  instance  we  are  right,  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  gotten  together  was  not  in 
the  interest  of  American  industry  but  in 
the  interest  of  industries  abroad  who  are 
trying  to  find  markets  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  began  to  defend  and 
to  protect  the  American  market  and  to 
see  if  we  cannot  find  sources  abroad  for 
our  products. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  very 
shortly  there  will  be  a  bill  from  the  State 
Department  with  reference  to  this  same 
type  of  activity  under  an  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  by  the  name  of  Adair  in  the  office  of 
Under  Secretary  Dillon  which  has  been 
set  up  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  We 
have  this  kind  of  duplication,  but  what 
we  ought  to  have  now  is  results  and  once 
they  bring  in  results  this  committee  will 
go  along  and  give  them  whatever  is  nec- 
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essary  to  build  up  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  or  two  con¬ 
cerning-  operating  differentials  subsidies 
and  the  $150  million  appropriation  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  My  question  is  why  2,400  voyages 
were  authorized  when  the  budget  called 
for  2,190  voyages?  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  involved,  I  may  say,  in  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  210  voyages. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  We  raised  the  figure 
to  2,400,  because  that  is  the  number  that 
will  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Morse,  if  I  recall  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  did  not  anticipate  using  that 
many.  He  said,  I  believe,  they  could  use 
that  many. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  They  have  a  case 
pending  right  now  for  determination  in¬ 
volving  one  of  the  largest  steamship 
companies  in  the  Nation  having  oper¬ 
ating  differential  subsidy  contracts  dur¬ 
ing  this  fiscal  year.  When  the  year 
closes  they  will  be  up  to  approximately 
2,400  voyages.  I  might  point  out  also 
that  this  voyage  number  is  an  arbitrary 
number  selected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  First  of  all  the  Maritime  Ad¬ 
ministration  asked  for  2,720.  The  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  for  2,400,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  it  back  to  2,190.  We  put  it 
back  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
level,  because  they  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  use  2,400  voyages  during  1960. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  what  basis  is  it  an¬ 
ticipated?  Is  it  anticipated  that  they 
will  use  2,400  voyages  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  exports? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it,  that  they  will  use 
2,400  voyages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Maritime  Administration  thought  that 
they  could  and  should  use  2,700.  We  did 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  voyages  did 
they  use  last  year? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  the  fiscal  year  1959? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  point  that  I 
am  making  is  this.  The  budget  says 
that  these  voyages  projected  over  a  20- 
year  period,  the  period  for  which  the 
contracts  are  entered  into,  amount  to 
$2.8  million.  On  the  basis  of  210  voy¬ 
ages  you  have  a  bill  of  $588  million  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  life  of  the  contract. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  going  out 
of  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  This  is  hardly  a 
back-door  proposition  when  we  consider 
the  maritime  policy  established  by  the 
Congress,  which  the  Maritime  Admin¬ 
istration  was  directed  to  put  into  effect. 
This  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
keep  the  American  merchant  marine  on 
the  high  seas. 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  an  appropriation  for 
the  operating  differentials.  What  I  am 
quarreling  with  is  appropriating  or 
spending  more  money  than  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  we  want  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  ships  in  operating  condition 
for  our  national  security.  That  number 
is  approximately  300  vessels.  Whatever 
it  takes  to  do  that,  that  is  what  we 
want  the  Maritime  Board  to  do.  We 
want  it  to  enter  into  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  contracts  to  allow  us  to  have  300 
good,  first-class  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
If  it  will  take  2,400  voyages  to  do  this, 
then  that  is  what  must  be  approved  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  Congress,  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  declared  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  one  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  things  the  Government  has  to 
engage  in,  but  if  we  did  not  do  it,  .there 
would  be  no  American-flag  shipping 
on  the  oceans  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  voyages  did 
you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  latest  figure  we 
had  for  1960,  was  1,975.  But,  mind  you, 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  is  gone.  We  still 
have  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
there  are  applications  pending  from  ship¬ 
ping  companies  that  have  been  processed 
up  to  the  point  that  the  hearing  exam¬ 
iners’  findings  have  been  reported  and 
they  are  ready  for  Board  action.  We 
expect  voyages  to  be  up  to  that  2,400  in 
a  few  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  this  bill  that  I  complain 
against.  I  think  the  committee  went 
overboard,  quite  a  little  overboard,  in 
the  matter  of  authorizing  2,400  voyages 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Mr.  Morse,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Board,  testified  that  it  is 
their  belief  that  2,700  voyages  could  be 
approved  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
figure  we  have  here  of  2,400  takes  care 
of  those  who  have  gone  forward  under 
the  proceedings  before  the  Board  pre¬ 
pared  to  operate  their  ships.  The  figure 
in  the  budget  is  the  figure  someone  down 
at  the  Budget  Bureau  picked  out,  not 
one  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Maritime  Board. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
these  few  minutes  to  comment  on  the 
section  of  this  bill  which  deals  with  the 
Government  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
also  with  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
However,  what  I  say  will  deal  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  Panama  Canal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  on  this  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  1945,  and  every  year  we  consid¬ 
er  as  a  chapter  in  this  bill  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Related 
Agencies  this  question  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
In  those  days  the  subcommittee  was 
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known  as  the  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce.  Then  it  was 
changed  in  the  realinement  of  subcom¬ 
mittees  to  be  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Related 
Agencies.  This  is  one  of  the  related 
agencies. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  administration  of  the  Zone 
Government  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
or,  General  Potter,  is  exemplary,  and  to 
be  commended  as  an  example  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  itself  or  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment  any  place. 

He  has  done  an  extraordinarily  good 
job  under  the  most  fantastically  difficult 
circumstances.  I  do  not  use  this  time 
on  this  bill  to  recite  the  turbulent  politi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  in  Panama  specifically 
and  in  the  Caribbean  area  generally. 
Recently,  this  House  in  debate  on  a  reso¬ 
lution  from  the  distinguished  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  reference  to 
the  Panama  Canal  arid  its  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  sovereignty  vis- 
a-vis  the  Republic  of  Panama  at  length 
developed  the  political  and  sovereignty 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  commendation  of 
Governor  Potter  who  administers  the 
Canal  Zone  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  suspect  he  al¬ 
ready  knows,  that  Governor  Potter  is  the 
kind  of  an  administrator  who  was  out  on 
the  line  during  the  Panamanian  vio¬ 
lence  and  rioting  of  November  3.  He  was 
out  on  the  line  with  U.S.  troops  and 
his  police.  He  was  not  sitting  in  the 
Governor’s  mansion  when  the  Panama¬ 
nian  mobs  were  trying  to  storm  their 
way  into  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  and  pretty  much 
on  his  own,  as  far  as  Washington  was 
concerned.  He  just  kept  his  fingers 
crossed.  He  had  a  lot  of  guts  and  he  did 
a  great  job.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  term  is  now  expiring.  I  would  hope 
the  President  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  Potter  like  it  or  not, 
would  reappoint  him  to  another  term  as 
Governor.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  explosive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown], 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
discuss  with  members  of  the  committee 
some  of  the  items  contained  in  the  bill, 
and  especially  in  the  report  on  page  4,  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  report  and  the  bill,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  reduced  somewhat  the  amount 
of  money  furnished  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  from  the  amount 
requested  by  it — which  is  a  good  thing. 

I  am  especially  interested,  however,  in 
the  paragraph  which  starts:  “1958  Cen- 
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suses  of  Business,  Manufacturers,  and 
Mineral  Industries.” 

I  appreciate  fully  that  a  great  many 
large  business  concerns  are  very  much 
interested  in  obtaining  every  bit  of 
detailed  information  they  can  about 
every  human  activity  in  America,  and 
everything  that  is  done  by  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  by  farmers,  small  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  small  retailers.  I  have 
received  some  of  these  information  re¬ 
quests  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
myself.  I  have  had  many  of  them  sent 
to  me  by  small  business  men  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere.  They  complain  of  these 
accordion-pleated  sheets  which  run  from 
here  to  the  front  door  and  back  again, 
asking  for  all  kinds  of  details.  They 
complain  that  there  is  nobody  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  could  possibly  fill  out  all  of  these 
requests  for  information,  and  possibly 
deliver  all  the  information;  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  case  of  small  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  or  for  small  business 
operations.  Somebody  who  has  no  visi¬ 
ble  judgment  and  little,  if  any,  knowledge 
of  the  business  or  industiy  affected,  prob¬ 
ably  prepares  these  blanks,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  little  spaces  to  fill 
out,  asking  for  information  on  every  type 
of  material  used,  even  if  you  only  use  a 
dollar’s  worth  or  so  in  a  year,  and  all 
this  and  that;  and  then  if  you  do  not  give 
all  the  information,  you  receive  threat¬ 
ening  letters  about  the  penalties  if  you 
do  not  give  all  the  information  that  is 
asked.  I  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  authorized  some  of 
these  census  actions — foolishly  in  my 
opinion — foolishly,  I  repeat — but  even 
though  we  were  foolish,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
should  be  more  foolish  than  the  Con¬ 
gress — if  that  is  possible — by  putting  out 
the  requests  for  information  they  do, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  asked. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  proper  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  will  take  a  look  at 
the  whole  operation  of  taking  censuses 
of  business :  manufacturers,  minerals,  in¬ 
dustries  that  they  now  take  every  so 
often — and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about — and  see  if  we  cannot  simplify  and 
eliminate  about  75  percent  of  the  paper 
work  that  is  no  unnecessary.  By  the  time 
the  Census  Bureau  gets  through  with 
taking  such  a  business  census,  it  is  5  or  6 
years  old,  and  not  worth  a  dime  to  any¬ 
one.  It  does  not  reflect  the  true  situa¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  time  some  of  this 
asininity  and  stupidity  be  stopped. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  proposition  that  he 
is  putting  forth.  It  is  not  only  small 
manufacturers  but  the  small  retailer  and 
the  hardware  people  and  the  clothing 
people  and  the  drugstores.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  answer  these  questions.  I 
had  a  complete  set  of  these  questions  sent 
to  me  by  my  accountant.  He  said  he 
could  not  fill  them  out  and  wanted  me 
to  do  it.  I  could  not  fill  it  out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  get  the  in¬ 
formation  they  want  would  cost  more 


than  many  a  little  business  takes  in  alto¬ 
gether  in  gross  income  during  the  year. 
Still  they  insist  upon  it,  and  they  send 
them  back  the  forms  and  write  threat¬ 
ening  letters.  I  think  some  of  us  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  the  right  to  resent  it  and  to 
object  to  it,  because  this  Government  was 
not  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
Bureau  of  the  Census  alone,  but  for  other 
reasons  and  some  other  purposes. 

Then  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee, 
and  I  would  appreciate  any  comment 
from  the  committee  on  what  I  have  just 
said — I  would  like  to  ask  what  this  1962 
census  of  governments  is.  What  gov¬ 
ernments  are  we  taking  a  census  of? 
Every  State  has  a  complete  report  on 
every  branch  of  government  that  comes 
within  such  State. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  That  is  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  to  the  state  auditor  or  to 
the  secretary  of  state  and  you  can  get 
all  the  facts  and  detailed  information, 
without  spending  all  this  money. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  It  is  not  just  that 
simple,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 
We  think  it  is  very  essential.  I  believe 
you  will  find  a  published  report  from 
the  Government.  It  provides  most  use¬ 
ful  information.  But  I  will  say,  while 
I  am  on  my  feet,  that  I  made  the  same 
complaint  to  the  Census  Bureau  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  regarding  these 
long  forms,  and  I  also  reviewed  some 
of  them  and  found  them  quite  perplex¬ 
ing.  I  think  that  they  should  be  short¬ 
ened,  and  I  have  so  urged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  raised  the  same  question  in  the 
committee  the  other  day.  The  census 
reports  are  so  lengthy  the  small  busi¬ 
nessman  has  to  furnish  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  them  out.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  of  the  size  of  them  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  bad  information  is  given. 
A  man  will  just  sit  down  and  fill  them 
out  as  best  he  can  from  memory,  so  you 
are  not  actually  getting  the  real  facts  in 
many  cases. 

As  far  as  the  census  of  governments 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  presentation,  which 
should  have  been  made  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  directing  the 
Census  Bureau  to  take  this  census.  This 
was  an  Act  of  Congress  to  take  this  cen¬ 
sus.  It  is  a  requirement.  We  are  only 
complying  with  a  congressional  man¬ 
date. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
1  further  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  State 
government  himself,  in  our  own  home 
State  of  Ohio.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  the  officials  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  have,  in  statistical  form,  all  of 
this  information  and  probably  a  great 


deal  more,  already  published,  already 
put  together,  already  in  book  form,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  Census  Bureau  can  possibly 
get,  as  to  the  activities  of  the  various 
branches  and  types  of  government 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  the  State 
level  down  to  the  smallest  township. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  hopeful 
the  Census  Bureau  will  accept  that  view¬ 
point  of  the  mandate  of  Congress  that 
they  must  take  a  census  of  governments 
and  get  that  information  from  the  States 
themselves  and  cut  down  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bureau  op  the  Census 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  collecting,  com¬ 
piling,  and  publishing  current  census  sta¬ 
tistics  provided  for  by  law,  including  enu¬ 
merators  at  rates  to  be  fixed  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
$8,947,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
on  page  21  of  this  bill  $100  per  diem  for 
consultants,  individuals  being  employed 
by  some  bureau  or  agency;  on  page  23 
of  the  bill  $75  per  diem;  and  on  pages 
12  and  15,  $50  per  diem.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  knows 
that  on  yesterday  I  raised  the  question 
of  this  business  of  employing  consultants 
throughout  the  Government  and  at 
varying  rates  of  from  $50  to  $100  a  day. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  was  further 
stimuated  earlier  this  year  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  of  a  consultant  at 
$42  per  day.  He  also  got  $12  a  day  for 
expenses;  in  other  words,  $54  a  day.  He 
was  employed  for  3  months  and  then  it 
was  discovered — and  the  man  himself 
admitted  that  in  this  period  of  3  months 
he  had— done  virtually  nothing  but  loaf. 
Yet  the  ICA  gave  him  another  month 
on  the  payroll  while  they  verified  their 
report  and  his  admission  that  he  had 
been  loafing  for  3  months — 1  more  month 
at  the  rate  of  $54  a  day. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Ferris  was  employed  by 
the  ICA  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  stock  exchange  on  the 
island  of  Formosa.  He  is  being  paid  $75 
per  day  plus  expenses,  including  a  trip 
to  the  Far  East. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  House  Cham¬ 
ber  who  can  give  me  a  good  reason  why 
the  American  taxpayers  should  pay  a 
man  $75  a  day  plus  expenses  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
stock  exchange  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
the  island  of  Formosa?  These  are  only 
a  couple  of  examples  of  the  way  the  for¬ 
eign  giveaway  program  is  being  run. 
Pardon  me,  I  should  not  use  that  ex¬ 
pression.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman],  that 
neither  he  nor  I  in  the  future  should  use 
the  word  “giveaway”;  and  I  will  tell  him 
why. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  just  a  minute. 

President  Eisenhower  in  a  recent 
speech  to  a  meeting  of  real  estate 
brokers  is  quoted  as  saying  that  anyone 
who  called  the  foreign  aid  program  a 
giveaway  is  suffering  from  “abysmal 
ignorance.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  plead 
guilty  to  that,  but  I  do  not  know  why  you 
are  worrying  about  it;  it  is  going  to  be 
several  generations  before  they  get  down 
to  paying  it,  so  why  are  you  worrying 
about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  re¬ 
lieve  my  “abysmal  ignorance”  by  telling 
me  why  we  should  pay  a  man  $54  a  day 
to  loaf  for  4  months  and  why  we  should 
pay  another  man  $75  a  day  plus  expenses 
to  decide  whether  Chiang  Kai-shek 
should  establish  a  stock  exchange  on  the 
island  of  Formosa? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
trying  to  tell  the  gentleman,  he  and  I 
do  not  have  to  pay  it.  It  will  be  the 
future  generations  that  have  to  pay. 
Why  is  the  gentleman  worrying  about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  help  with  my  “abysmal  ignorance.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  is  ignorant  and  I  am  ignorant 
also,  we  are  in  a  bad  state. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  help  on  this  business  of  $100  a 
day  for  consultants  as  it  appears  at  one 
place  in  the  bill  and  $50  a  day  for  con¬ 
sultants  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  and  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  going 
to  stop  this  business  of  hiring  consult¬ 
ants  to  do  jobs  which  people  already  on 
the  payrolls  of  the  Government  ought  to 
be  doing? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Let  me  make  it  clear, 
first,  that  these  two  glaring  examples 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  are  not 
involved  in  this  bill.  We  raised  the  con¬ 
sultant’s  fee  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  to  $100  a  day  for  the  reason  they 
testified  they  could  not  obtain  consult¬ 
ants  at  a  less  price.  We  tried  to  keep  it 
at  that  figure  and  we  were  for  a  long 
time  successful  in  keeping  it  at  the  $50 
level.  We  have  not  raised  that  level 
except  where  it  was  shown  that  con¬ 
sultants  could  not  be  found  at  that  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

FOREST  HIGHWAYS  (TRUST  FUND)  (LIQUIDATION 
OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  204,  pursuant  to  con¬ 
tract  authorization  granted  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $36,000,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  “Highway  trust  fund”; 
which  sum  is  composed  of  $2,250,000,  the 
remainder  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and 
$33,000,000,  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and 
$750,000,  a  part  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1961: 
Provided,  That  the  unexpended  balance  as  of 
June  30,  1960,  of  appropriations  heretofore 
granted  under  the  head  “Forest  highways 


(liquidation  of  contract  authorization)”  is 
hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
rental,  purchase,  construction,  or  alterna¬ 
tions  of  buildings  and  sites  necessary  for  the 
storage  and  repair  of  equipment  and  supplies 
used  for  road  construction  and  maintenance 
but  the  total  cost  of  any  such  item  under 
this  authorization  shall  not  exceed  $15,000. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan¬ 
guage  appearing  in  the  bill  on  page  13, 
line  16,  through  line  11  on  page  14. 

The  language  therein  contained  is,  in 
my  opinion,  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  author¬ 
ization  for  this  action  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  language  is  legis¬ 
lation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  language 
carried  in  the  bill  is  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  committee  by  the  Bureau  of 
Roads.  The  language  was  carried  in 
the  bill  last  year,  and  a  point  of  order 
was  made  against  it,  and  we  conceded 
the  point  of  order,  which  we  do  in  this 
instance,  because  it  clearly  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  But  it  is  a  continuing 
difficulty  that  we  have  to  deal  with  later 
on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

PUBLIC  LANDS  HIGHWAYS  (TRUST  FUND)  (LIQUI¬ 
DATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  209,  pursuant  to  the  con¬ 
tract  authorization  granted  by  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  203,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $3,000,000,  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  “Highway  trust  fund”;  which 
sum  is  the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961:  Provided,  That  the  unexpended 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1960,  of  appropriations 
heretofore  granted  under  the  head  “Public 
lands  highways  (liquidation  of  contract  au¬ 
thorization)  "  is  hereby  rescinded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
of  the  bill  on  page  14,  beginning  with 
line  12  through  line  23  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  We  take  the  same 
position  on  this  point  of  order  as  the 
previous  one.  We  have  no  control  over 
this  situation.  It  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  we  concede  it.  . 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that.  The  point  of  order  did 
not  come  too  late.  The  point  of  order 
was  very  timely.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  conceded  the  point  of 
order,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  establishment,  and  relocation  of  opera¬ 
tional  facilities  and  related  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  alteration  and  modernization  of 
existing  facilities;  $3,500,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  June  30,  1963:  Provided,  That  the 
appropriations  heretofore  granted  under  this 
head  shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation. 


(Mr.  METCALF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  consideration  given  by  the 
committee  to  the  Weather  Bureau’s  se¬ 
vere  storm  warning  network. 

One  of  the  units  in  this  network,  and 
the  first  mountain  location,  will  be  at 
Point  Six  near  Missoula,  Mont. 

This  installation  will  fill  many  needs 
in  addition  to  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  warning  network.  It  will  provide 
information  on  hydrology  and  accumu¬ 
lated  snow  cover  of  importance  to  re¬ 
gional,  State,  and  private  interests.  And 
it  will  have  special  importance  in  the 
Forest  Service’s  forest  fire  research  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  will  trace  the  development  and 
movement  of  lightning  storms,  which 
cause  some  70  percent  of  the  forest  fires 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  over  a 
range  of  some  300  miles  or  out  to  the 
Cascade  Mountains  of  western  Wash¬ 
ington. 

This  will  immediately  improve  the 
reliability  of  fire  weather  forecasting 
services  and  will  permit  earlier  warning 
of  the  approach  of  dry  lightning  storms 
responsible  both  for  the  huge  annual 
loss  of  public  resources  and  heavy  fire¬ 
fighting  expenditures. 

Through  a  “slave”  radarscope  to  be 
installed  in  the  new  forest  fire  research 
laboratory  near  Missoula,  the  installa¬ 
tion  also  will  be  a  valuable  research  tool, 
as  scientists  keep  a  long-range  electron¬ 
ic  eye  on  the  whole  life  cycle  of  storms. 

Because  the  installation  requires  re¬ 
mote  control  and  microwave  transmis¬ 
sion  and  a  powerline  to  the  site,  it  will 
cost  $200,000  more  than  similar  installa¬ 
tions  in  flat  country. 

The  Forest  Service  has  reserved  a  plot 
of  ground  on  the  mountain  for  the 
transmitter  building  and  the  antenna 
and  is  now  building  a  road  to  the  site. 

An  investment  of  $200,000  here  will 
return  manyfold  in  savings  in  fire  con- 
tiol  costs  and  reduction  of  damage  to 
essential  and  valuable  natural  resources. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  support  this 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  how  many 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  are  stationed  in  my  State  of  West 
Virginia?  I  am  ashamed  to  report  that 
there  are  only  37  Commerce  Department 
employees  in  West  Virginia. 

In  proportion  to  population,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ranks  absolutely  last  among  the 
States — 50th — in  the  number  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  employees.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  some  25,000  employees.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  located  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  50  States 
of  the  Union  out  in  the  field.  Yet  out  of 
these  thousands  of  employees  distributed 
among  the  States,  there  are  only  37  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Why  should  West  Virginia  earn  the 
right  to  petition  for  an  equal  share  of 
employees  ?  I  submit  that  this  is  not  only 
an  issue  of  fair  treatment  among  the 
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States,  but  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  economic  health  of  the  entire 
country  that  West  Virginia  not  be  short 
changed  as  she  has  been  in  so  many  ways 
by  the  Federal  Government.  For  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  our  State  is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  is  concerned  with 
helping  industrial  development.  Surely 
it  would  cut  our  unemployment  rate,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation,  if  greater 
strides  were  made  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

Yet  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  with  field  offices  in  33 
States,  does  not  even  have  a  field  office 
in  West  Virginia.  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
with  a  population  of  86,353  according  to 
the  1950  census,  would  be  an  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  such  a  field  office. 

Some  may  say  that  these  33  field  offices 
have  been  located  in  various  cities  be¬ 
cause  the  cities  are  larger  than  Hun¬ 
tington.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  why 
have  field  offices  of  the  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration  been  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  following  points,  where  the 
1950  census  figures  indicate  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  smaller  than  Huntington? 


1950 

City:  population 

Charleston,  S.C _ 70, 174 

Greensboro,  N.C _  74,  389 

Cheyenne,  Wyo _ 31,  935 

Reno,  Nev _  32,  497 


I  cannot  figure  out  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  devotes  its  main  em¬ 
phasis  to  making  the  rich  States  richer, 
and  ignores  States  like  West  Virginia 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  high  but 
the  potential  for  industrial  development 
is  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  quoted  someone 
as  saving  that  West  Virginia  is  not  the 
Switzerland  of  America  but  is  the 
Afghanistan  of  the  United  States.  I  bit¬ 
terly  resent  such  comments  as  this,  writ¬ 
ten  up  by  an  itinerant  writer  who  has 
failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  our 
State  and  its  great  future.  Yet,  if  West 
Virginia  were  Afghanistan,  then  my 
State  would  immediately  be  eligible  for 
the  foreign  aid  it  cannot  now  get  through 
area  redevelopment  and  other  legislation 
which  would  help  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  West  Virginia  has  con¬ 
tributed  vast  natural  resources  to  the 
development  of  our  entire  continent. 
She  has  given  not  only  her  treasure  but 
of  her  blood,  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
West  Virginians  fought  in  the  Korean 
conflict  than  from  any  other  State,  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  West  Virginians 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  that  conflict 
than  from  any  other  State. 

Can  you  blame  us,  then,  for  only  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  even  break? 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL  PROVISION - THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Sec.  201.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Is  authorized  to  employ  services  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $30,000:  Provided,  That  the  rates  for 
individuals  shall  not  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
20,  line  22,  strike  the  period,  insert  a  colon, 
and  add  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  flagpole,  platform,  or  any  other 
device  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  flag 
of  Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  sovereign 
control  of  which  is  vested  in  the  United 
States  Government  by  virtue  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  treaty.” 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  needs  further 
explanation.  I  will  reread  it.  The 
amendment  simply  provides  that — 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  title  II  of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  flag  pole,  platform,  or  any  other 
device  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  flag 
of  Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  sovereign 
control  of  which  is  vested  in  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  virtue  of  longstanding  treaty. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  flag 
of  Panama  being  flown  in  the  sovereign 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  money 
being  expended  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  for  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  is  rather  unpredictable.  He  is 
great  on  amendments  and  he  has  an  un¬ 
canny  facility  for  offering  amendments 
that  you  somehow  have  to  adopt.  I  can¬ 
not  in  good  conscience  oppose  an  amend¬ 
ment  like  this  because  I  feel  too  deeply 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  treaty  under 
which  we  occupy  the  Canal  Zone  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  indeed  that  the 
State  Department  has  not  been  as 
stanch  and  as  stout  as  it  might  in  its 
determination  to  help  us  maintain  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  suspect 
that  Governor  Potter  has  operated  down 
there  under  considerable  difficulty  in 
this  regard.  It  is  lamentable  that  we  do 
not  have  a  unified  approach  in  the  Canal 
Zone  to  maintain  our  sovereignty.  The 
State  Department  has  been  vacillating 
and  has  shown  evidence  of  weakness  on 
this  matter,  all  to  the  harm  and  injury 
of  our  country  and  its  position  in  trying 
to  maintain  this  very  vital  canal. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  those  of  us  who  heard 
the  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  on  this  very 
subject  cannot,  also  in  good  conscience, 
oppose  an  amendment  of  this  character. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It  appears 
to  be  germane  although,  in  effect,  it 
further  enunciates  a  policy  in  the  last 


two  lines  of  the  amendment.  It  appears 
to  be  a  limitation.  How  it  should  be 
dealt  with,  we  will  have  to  determine 
later  on  in  conference.  Personally,  I 
can  see  no  good  and  valid  reason  why 
this  language  should  not  be  added  to 
the  bill.  If  we  believe  as  we  do  about 
this  flag  business  in  Panama,  let  us 
use  every  means  at  our  command  to 
maintain  our  position  and  keep  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  flag  out  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
the  Canal  Zone  knows  that,  once  they 
plant  their  flag  there,  our  police  will 
never  be  able  to  control  those  who  in¬ 
sist  on  rioting  and  damaging  our  prop¬ 
erty,  burning  railroad  coaches  and 
throwing  rocks  at  our  policemen — they 
will  never  be  able  to  keep  them  out 
without  serious  bloodshed.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  yield.  We  ought  to 
remain  adamant,  firm,  and  stiffen  the 
back  of  the  State  Department,  and  do 
everything  we  can  on  this  point.  There¬ 
fore,  I  cannot  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  regard¬ 
ing  the  item  for  the  operation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  do  we  understand  that 
that  expense  will  be  covered  by  tolls? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  This  is  for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  of  the  Seaway.  It  is 
a  limitation  for  administrative  expenses 
only. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  means 
the  administrative  expense  is  not  going 
to  be  paid  out  of  revenues,  out  of  tolls? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Yes.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  repaid  presumably, 
and  we  hope,  from  revenues,  but  this  is  a 
limitation  on  the  administrative  expense 
of  operating  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  does  not  mean  you 
are  going  to  spend  all  of  that  money,  it 
is  merely  a  limitation? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  This  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is  not  an  authoriza¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  It  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  the  Commerce  Subcom¬ 
mittee  for  its  action  in  directing  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  extend  to  the  entire 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  pilot  agricultural  weather  service 
that  has  been  operating  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Delta  for  the  past  year  or  so. 

I  first  recommended  this  program  in 
1958,  and  I  share  the  pride  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  farmers,  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  the  committee  in  its  success. 
This  experimental  program  in  specialized 
agricultural  forecasting  has  included  not 
only  broader  coverage  in  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  made  available  to  the  farmers 
of  the  area,  but  research  into  the 
types  of  additional  information  that  are 
needed  for  various  crops. 
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Local  organizations  and  radio  stations 
have  cooperated  to  get  this  new  and 
vital  information  to  the  farmers.  As 
one  example  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  county  agents  in  my  area 
tell  me  that  the  specific  information  on 
soil  temperatures  and  special  forecasts 
that  the  farmers  have  received  from 
this  experimental  service  has  saved  the 
replanting  of  an  estimated  200,000  acres. 
At  an  estimated  $5  per  acre  replanting 
cost,  you  can  readily  see  what  this  kind 
of  service  means  to  the  farmers  in  just 
one  of  its  aspects. 

The  committee  has  now  recommended 
that  the  Weather  Bureau  extend  this 
service  throughout  the  alluvial  plain, 
covering  parts  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  program 
has  been  enlarged  under  this  plan  it  will 
point  the  way  to  agricultural  weather 
services  that  should  be  made  available 
to  every  similar  agricultural  area  of  the 
country  where  crop  production,  soil  and 
rainfall,  and  similar  weather  conditions 
make  each  of  those  areas  a  single  agri¬ 
cultural  community. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  work  on  this  program, 
and  the  committee  has  approved  an  en¬ 
largement  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
recommended  that  should  ultimately  be 
of  great  economic  benefit  to  our  farmers 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  1961  Commerce 
appropriations  bill. 

This  first  reason  for  gratification  in 
connection  with  this  bill  is  the  fact  that 
it  reduces  the  President's  budget  request 
by  $39  million  and  lowers  from  1,070  to 
261  the  increases  in  positions  asked  for 
by  the  President.  If  this  sort  of  action 
can  be  continued  in  the  rest  of  the  1961 
budget,  it  will  certainly  help  our  overall 
financial  picture. 

I  am  happy  to  vote  for  the  bill  for 
another  reason.  That  is  the  provision 
of  $2.6  billion  for  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Although  this  appropria¬ 
tion  represents  a  reduction  of  $340  mil¬ 
lion  from  last  year,  it  must  be  realized 
that  spending  from  this  fund  had  been 
increased  due  to  the  depression  of  1957- 
58.  With  this  reduction,  next  year  will 
see  a  return  to  a  fairly  constant  level  of 
spending. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut,  the  important 
thing  about  the  provision  of  these 
moneys  is  the  realization  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  render  their  vital  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  badly  needed  highway  con¬ 
struction  program. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re¬ 
port  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Forand,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
10234)  making  appropriations  for  the 


Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STABILIZATION  OF  TOBACCO 
PRICES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  440  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9664)  to  stabilize  support  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  farm  cost.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with¬ 
out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  now  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  440 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9664,  to  stabilize  support  levels  for  to¬ 
bacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such 


levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost.  The  res¬ 
olution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  present  parity 
formula  from  pushing  the  support  price 
of  tobacco  beyond  limits  which  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry  believes  to  be  reasonable 
at  present  general  price  levels.  The  bill 
will  tie  the  parity  price  of  tobacco  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  cost  of  things  farmers  buy 
rather  than  to  the  10-year  moving  aver¬ 
age  of  farm  prices,  and  it  will  reduce  the 
price  support  obligation  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  and  put  American 
tobacco  in  a  more  competitive  position  in 
future  years  in  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  markets. 

Under  the  terfns  of  the  bill,  the  to¬ 
bacco  support  level  for  1960  will  be  the 
same  as  in  1959  and  in  subsequent  years 
the  support  price  will  be  adjusted  from 
the  1959  level  in  direct  proportion  to 
changes  in  the  parity,  index,  using  the 
previous  3 -year  moving  average  as  a 
base. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  were  held  on 
January  14  and  26,  1960,  at  which  time 
representatives  of  every  segment  of  the 
tobacco  producing,  distribution,  and  util¬ 
ization  industry  were  represented  and 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill.  There  were 
no  witnesses  in  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

More  significantly,  the  proposal  re¬ 
sulting  in  H.R.  9664  was  developed  by 
tobacco  producers  and  distributors 
themselves  in  a  series  of  meetings  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  months  and  em¬ 
bracing  every  portion  of  the  tobacco- 
producing  area  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  organization 
of  tobacco  producers  or  distributors 
which  is  opposed  to  this  measure,  nor 
are  there  any  individuals  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  oppositon  to  the  committee. 

There  will  be  no  additional  adminis¬ 
trative  cost  as  the  result  of  enactment 
of  H.R.  9664  and  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  itself  will  substantially  reduce  the 
potential  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  price  support 
purposes. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

(Mr.  TRIMBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
This  resolution  making  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  in  order  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
after  hearing  testimony  which  indicated 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  reported  the  proposed  legislation, 
did  so  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Everyone 
seemingly  supports  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  ask  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
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State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9664)  to  stabilize  sup¬ 
port  levels  for  tobacco  against  disrup¬ 
tive  fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  such  levels  in  relation  to 
farm  cost. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9664,  with  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  he  recognized  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Dague]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Abbitt],  the  author  of  the  bill  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  delighted  that  support  for 
the  measure  is  unanimous.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
tobacco  so  as  to  prevent  its  continued 
spiraling  due  to  the  modernized  parity 
formula.  We  have  had  a  splendid 
tobacco  program.  It  has  operated  mag¬ 
nificently  and  at  no  appreciable  cost  to 
the  Government.  But,  due  to  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  and  the  fact  that  tobacco 
px-ices  have  maintained  a  steady  and  rea¬ 
sonable  return  to  the  producers,  it  has 
forced  the  support  level  up  until  we  are 
fearful  that  it  might  price  our  tobacco 
out  of  the  world  markets.  It  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  domestic 
market,  but  we  are  in  keen  competition 
with  other  countries  whose  labor  receives 
a  very  small  rate  of  pay,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  hard  for  us  to  compete  with  them 
with  our  tobacco  support  prices  being 
continually  forced  upward.  In  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  this  matter  worked  out 
satisfactorily,  the  producers  and  other 
segments  of  the  tobacco  industry  have 
spent  long  hours  trying  to  work  out  a 
formula  acceptable  to  all  segments  of  the 
industry.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  all  of  those  interested  in  the 
entire  industry  including  the  Members 
of  Congress  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body  representing  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  The  language  of  the  bill 
was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  and  in 
collaboration  with  the  technicians  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  we  have  received  a 
report  from  the  Department,  and  they 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  it  will  prevent  the  continuing 
spiraling  of  support  prices.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  I  am  happy  to  report,  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote  at 
this  point  the  names  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  supporting  this  legisla¬ 


tion.  These  can  be  found  on  page  3  of 
the  report. 

Interstate  organizations:  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  To¬ 
bacco  Export  Association,  Burley  Auction 
Warehouse  Association,  Bright  Belt  Ware¬ 
house  Association,  Tobacco  Associates,  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization 
Corp.,  National  Grange,  National  Farmers 
Union,  Burley  Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Association, 
Plant  Food  Institute  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  Association  of  Dark  Tobacco  Deal¬ 
ers  &  Exporters,  Conn-Mass  Tobacco  Coop¬ 
erative,  Inc.,  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 
Association. 

Kentucky:  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau,  Bur¬ 
ley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Western  Dark-Fire-Cured  Tobacco 
Growers  Association,  Stemming  District 
Tobacco  Association. 

Tennessee:  Burley  Stabilization  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Eastern  Dark-Fire-Cured  Tobacco 
Growers  Association. 

South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau,  South  Carolina  Grange,  South  Car¬ 
olina  Tobacco  Warehouse  Association. 

Georgia:  Georgia  Farm  Bureau. 

Virginia:  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  Virginia 
Farmers  Union,  Virginia  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers  Association. 

North  Carolina:  Farmers  Federation  Co¬ 
operative,  North  Carolina  Grange,  North 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 

Wisconsin:  Northern  Wisconsin  Coopera¬ 
tive  Tobacco  Pool,  Inc.,  Wisconsin  Tobacco 
Growers  Association. 

Ohio:  Cigar  Tobacco  Cooperative. 

Maryland:  Maryland  Tobacco  Cooperative, 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau. 

New  York:  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade, 
New  York  City. 

Briefly,  this  bill  provides  that  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  tobacco  in  1960  shall  be 
the  same  as  in  1959,  and  in  subsequent 
years  the  support  price  will  be  adjusted 
from  the  1959  level  in  direct  proportion 
to  changes  in  the  parity  index  as  defined 
in  section  301(a)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  using  the  previous  3 -year  moving 
average  as  a  base. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  like  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  views  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  sup¬ 
porting  this  important  tobacco  legisla¬ 
tion  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Just 
yesterday,  our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
presented  a  bill  extending  the  special 
milk  program  which  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  House,  and  I  was  glad 
to  support  this  important  measure.  I 
am  hopeful  that  sometime  during  this 
present  year  our  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  look  into  the  school  lunch 
program  because  in  Florida  I  have  found 
that  our  people  who  administer  this 


great  program  feel  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  opportunities  to  improve  it. 

I  predict  that  this  measure  today  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  and  that  our  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  off  to  a  much  better 
start  insofar  as  a  unity  of  feeling  is  con¬ 
cerned  than  we  have  had  during  the 
past  several  years. 

-  The  purpose  of  this  tobacco  legislation 
is  to  stabilize  the  price  of  tobacco  so  that 
we  can  maintain  our  export  markets. 
The  measure  is  important  to  the  people 
in  my  district  because  just  about  all  of 
the  fiue-cured  tobacco  in  Florida  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Eighth  District.  Last  year, 
for  example,  Florida  produced  19,390,000 
pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  re¬ 
turn  to  our  farmers  was  over  $10  million. 
There  are  about  6,000  flue-cured  tobacco 
farmers  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Florida 
and  they  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
future  of  our  tobacco  program. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  tobacco  producers  of 
America,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  tobacco 
industry.  I  think  the  tobacco  program 
has  served  as  a  splendid  example  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  willing  to  accept  the  disci¬ 
plines  of  the  program.  Now,  our  tobacco 
farmers,  of  course,  would  like  to  have 
much  more  in  the  way  of  an  acreage  al¬ 
lotment.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I 
would  insist  that  every  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco  fanner  have  a  minimum  of  3 
acres.  It  is  necessary  to  have  this  mini¬ 
mum  in  order  to  have  enough  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  bam  and  other  equipment 
that  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  However,  our  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  in  order  to  have  a  price- 
support  program  which  guarantees  them 
a  fair  return  on  what  they  produce,  it 
is  necessary  to  accept  disciplines  that 
are  even  harsh. 

At  the  present  time,  I  have  pending 
before  our  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
H.R.  8819,  a  measure  which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  favorable  action  on  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  this  year,  because  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  tremendous  help 
to  our  small  farmer.  If  this  measure 
were  passed,  it  would- mean  that  a  farmer 
with  1  acre  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
could — on  a  year-to-year  basis  with  the 
approval  of  his  county  committee — lease 
acreage  on  another  farm  within  the  same 
county  that  might  be  a  number  of  miles 
away.  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
could  have  2  or  3  acres  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  which  would  make  a  profit¬ 
able  operation.  In  my  bill,  there  is  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  possibility  of  more 
production  and  at  a  hearing  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  in  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  this  past  year, 
the  measure  met  with  almost  100 -per¬ 
cent  approval. 

The  measure  that  we  are  now  consid¬ 
ering  is  identical  to  my  bill,  H.R.  9738. 
I  say  again  that  I  am  for  it,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  it  will  enable  us  to  keep 
our  export  markets  in  tobacco.  Our 
farmers  are  meeting  with  tougher  com¬ 
petition  every  day  from  overseas.  Be¬ 
cause  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  sent 
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technicians  throughout  the  world  teach¬ 
ing  our  friends  the  most  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  in  agriculture.  The 
products  of  their  fields  have  often  come 
back  to  haunt  us;  and  yet  we  find  that 
in  the  quality  of  our  tobacco  that  we 
still  are  superior.  Those  in  the  export 
market  tell  us  that  they  can  sell  our 
quality  tobacco,  provided  the  price  is  not 
too  high.  I  feel  that  in  the  Eighth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Florida  that  we  produce,  year 
after  year,  a  type  of  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
the  quality  of  which  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  this  past  year,  according  to  the 
information  I  have,  that  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  production  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Florida 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  Stabilization 
Committee.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
99  percent  of  our  tobacco  found  an 
immediate  market. 

I  v/ant  to  thank  the  members  of  our 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  for  their 
cooperation  in  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  present  this  united  support  on  this 
measure  today.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  more  than 
13  years,  I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  rigid  high  support  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  price-fixing  concept.  The  farmers 
from  the  district  which  I  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  represent  have  also  expressed 
their  antipathy  toward  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram  by  overwhelming  margins  on  many 
occasions.  I  am  supporting  H.R.  9664, 
the  bill  now  before  us,  because  it  is  a 
step  away  from  rigid  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  price  supports  for  tobacco,  a  program 
many  of  us  have  considered  unwise  for 
some  time. 

Before  getting  into  the  operations  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  briefly  like  to  re¬ 
view  a  few  of  the  more  important  actions 
that  this  administration  has  taken  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  present  to¬ 
bacco  program.  These  include  steps 
under  which : 

First.  Compliance  checking  has  been 
strengthened. 

Second.  The  penalty  for  excess  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  increased  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  previous  year’s  average  price. 

Third.  Credit  has  been  eliminated  for 
overplanting. 

Fourth.  During  recent  years  of  ab¬ 
normal  supply  adjustment  the  full  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Secretary  in  increasing 
marketing  quotas  to  avoid  undue  restric¬ 
tions  of  marketing  has  been  used. 

Fifth.  Increased  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  have  substantially  strengthened 
the  overall  program. 

Sixth.  Certain  varieties  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  that  produce  a  large  proportion 
of  undesirable  leaf  are  being  discouraged 
by  heavy  discounts  under  the  price-sup¬ 
port  program. 

Seventh.  A  direct  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  surplus  problem  by  an  ex¬ 
pedited  sales  program  including  Public 
Law  480  and  by  means  of  barter.  There 
have  moved  about  250  million  pounds  of 


tobacco  through  title  I  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program  and  some  20  million  pounds 
by  barter. 

Eighth.  The  soil  bank  acreage  reserve 
was  used  as  a  temporary  emergency  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  aided  substantially  in  the 
reduction  of  surplus  tobacco. 

Ninth.  To  help  dispose  of  old  stocks  of 
dark  tobacco,  some  of  the  grower  asso¬ 
ciations  in  recent  years  made  sales  of  old 
stocks  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  This 
action  not  only  helped  dispose  of  these 
burdensome  stocks  but  also  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  movement  of  to¬ 
bacco  into  those  world  markets  that  can 
afford  to  purchase  tobacco  only  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices. 

Tenth.  Foreign  currencies  resulting 
from  Public  Law  480  sales  have  been  used 
to  promote  and  develop  new  markets 
abroad  for  U.S.  tobacco  through  market 
development  projects.  These  projects 
are  carried  out  cooperatively  with  U.S. 
and  foreign  trade  groups.  Promotional 
programs  have  helped  advertise  and  ex¬ 
pand  consumption  of  tobacco  products 
containing  U.S.  leaf.  Some  of  the  more 
important  accomplishments  under  these 
projects  are  as  follows:  (a)  Several  coun¬ 
tries  including  the  United  Kingdom  were 
enabled  to  build  up  stocks  of  U.S.  leaf  to 
more  normal  levels;  (b)  several  coun¬ 
tries  including  Thailand,  Japan,  and  Fin¬ 
land  have  been  able  to  introduce  new 
brands  of  cigarettes  containing  U.S.  to¬ 
bacco;  and  (c)  consumption  of  U.S.  leaf 
in  Japan  has  been  substantially  in¬ 
creased. 

Eleventh.  Department  of  Agriculture 
tobacco  experts  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  study  and  evaluate  firsthand  the  for¬ 
eign  tobacco  situation  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  U.S.  tobacco  programs  and  in¬ 
ternational  trade. 

In  spite  of  these  constructive  activities, 
the  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  price-sup- 
port  program  based  on  the  modernized 
parity  formula  has  not  worked  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

H.R.  9664  provides  that  the  level  of 
price  support  for  each  kind  of  tobacco 
for  which  marketing  quotas  are  not  dis¬ 
approved  by  producers  will  be  as  follows: 

First.  For  the  1960  crop,  the  support 
level  will  be  the  level  at  which  the  1959 
crop  was  supported  or  would  have  been 
supported  if  marketing  quotas  had  been 
in  effect — in  other  words,  a  1-year  freeze 
Second.  For  the  1961  crop  and  each 
subsequent  crop,  the  level  of  support  will 
be  determined  by  adjusting  the  1959  crop 
support  level,  or  the  level  at  which  the 
1959  crop  would  have  been  supported  if 
marketing  quotas  had  been  in  effect,  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  in  proportion  to  the 
ratio  of  (i)  the  average  for  the  3  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  years  of  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  including  wage  rates, 
interest,  and  taxes  to  (ii)  the  1959  cal¬ 
endar  year  average  of  such  index. 

Under  the  modernized  parity  formula 
now  in  effect  the  price-support  levels  for 
the  major  kinds  of  tobacco  are  expected 
to  increase  substantially  during  the  years 
just  ahead.  For  example,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  for 
the  next  few  crop  years  the  price-support 
level  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  will  increase 
from  1.5  to  3  cents  per  pound  each  year 
and  for  burley  tobacco  such  increase  will 
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be  about  2.5  cents  or  more  per  pound 
each  year.  These  projected  price  in¬ 
creases  would  critically  aggravate  an  al¬ 
ready  difficult  situation  and  most  likely 
would  cause  further  substantial  loss  of 
our  export  markets  for  U.S.  tobacco. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  Marvin  McLain 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  our 
committee : 

While  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  we 
would  like,  it  does  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  for 
the  following  specific  reasons: 

1.  Our  primary  interest  is  the  800,000  farm 
families  that  look  to  tobacco  for  a  major 
portion  of  their  farm  income.  The  present 
tobacco  program  with  its  built-in  formula 
of  ever-increasing  levels  of  price  support  is 
speeding  homogenization  at  home  and 
rapidly  shrinking  our  market  to  domestic 
requirements. 

2.  This  legislation  does  eliminate  two  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  pyramiding  the  level  of  sup¬ 
port.  These  are  the  increasing  10-year  aver¬ 
age  price  received  for  tobacco  and  the  moving 
10-year  average  index  of  prices  received  for 
all  agricultural  commodities.  The  use  of 
the  average  of  the  last  3  years’  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  as  provided  in  this 
bill  offers  substantial  stabilizing  effects. 

3.  Tobacco  leaders,  farm  organization 
leaders,  association  officials  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  have  demonstrated  in 
1959  and  again  in  1960  their  willingness  to 
accept  realistic  quotas  as  provided  by  law. 
The  Department  has  received  such  complete 
cooperation  from  the  tobacco  industry  in 
the  disposition  of  CCC  loan  stocks  that  since 
January  1,  1959,  30  percent  of  all  loan  hold¬ 
ings  of  CCC  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
industry,  and  it  is  expected  that  another 
30  percent  will  be  absorbed  in  1960. 

4.  Under  this  legislation  it  is  expected 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
have  substantially  less  funds  invested  in  the 
tobacco  price-support  operations  than  would 
otherwise  be  invested. 

5.  Stabilized  prices  will  tend  to  prevent 
further  loss  of  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

6.  This  legislation  is  supported  by  all  farm 
organizations,  warehouses  and  processing 
groups,  export  dealers,  and  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  this  bill  because  it  is  a  step  to¬ 
ward  the  President’s  program.  It  is  my 
hope  that  at  a  later  date  the  President’s 
entire  tobacco  program  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts], 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis¬ 
trict  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the 
Sixth  District  of  Kentucky,  produces 
more  burley  tobacco  than  any  other  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  United  States.  The  continu¬ 
ing  success  of  the  tobacco  program  is 
therefore  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  of  Kentucky, 
of  the  other  21  tobacco  producing  States, 
and  of  the  entire  country.  The  bill,  H.R. 
9664,  before  us  for  consideration  today 
is  a  good  bill — it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  tobacco  growers  and  all  other  sectors 
of  the  tobacco  industry  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  national  economy,  it  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  H.R.  9671  which  I  introduced 
on  January  18.  It  has  the  support  of 
all  sectors  of  the  tobacco  industry  and 
deserves,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive,  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  non-tobacco-producing  areas 
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as  well  as  from  the  tobacco  growing 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  piece  of  tobacco 
legislation  originated  at  the  grassroots, 
among  the  people  who  grow  tobacco. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there 
is  not  a  bit  of  opposition  from  any  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  tobacco  industry;  the  farm¬ 
ers,  the  warehousemen,  the  dealers,  the 
growers,  and  their  association  all  are 
united.  Also  there  has  been  a  unison  of 
minds  among  not  only  these  groups  but 
the  farm  organizations  of  this  country, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange, 
and  the  Farmers  Union.  The  bill  also 
has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

My  good  friend,  Watt  Abbitt,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Tobacco 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  other  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  why  this  bill  is  needed  and 
what  its  purposes  are.  I  would  like  very 
briefly  to  mention  two  significant  rea¬ 
sons  for  applauding  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  here  before  us  for  consideration 
today.  First,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
the  tobacco  people  to  allow  price-support 
levels  to  continue  to  spiral  upward  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  measure  which 
would  have  accomplished  substantially 
the  same  result  as  the  present  bill,  H.R. 
9664,  was  vetoed  last  year.  But  the  20- 
year  record  of  successful  operation  of  a 
sound  tobacco  program  was  not  built 
by  people  who  folded  up  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  Instead  of  quitting,  the  to¬ 
bacco  people  continued  to  work  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  their  objective. 
The  fact  that  this  bill  is  before  us  re¬ 
flects  the  success  of  their  efforts.  It 
reaches  substantially  the  same  result  as 
the  bill  passed  last  year  and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  technique,  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  better  bill. 

The  second  significant  aspect  of  the 
present  tobacco  situation  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  about  four  figures.  The  to¬ 
tal  U.S.  supply  of  tobacco  has  been  re¬ 
duced  in  4  yeai'S  from  6,370  million 
pounds  ot  5,801  million  pounds.  Stocks 
held  under  the  price  support  loan  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  reduced  from  over  a 
billion  pounds  3  years  ago  to  about  700 
million  pounds  today  and  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  is  still  operating 
in  the  black.  This  remarkable  record  of 
adjusting  the  actual  supply  to  the  de¬ 
sirable  supply  level  is  the  result  of  fac¬ 
ing  squarely  the  fact  that  a  production 
control  and  price  support  program  can 
only  be  successful  when  production  is 
effectively  controlled. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  Public  Law  21, 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  House  in  1955, 
has  played  in  firming'  up  the  twin  pillars 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  tobacco 
program  is  based.  These  pillars  are, 
first,  a  balance  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and,  second,  fair  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  step  in 
the  efforts  that  the  tobacco  growers  have 
made  to  provide  for  themselves  a  sound 
tobacco  program,  one  that  has  func¬ 
tioned  well,  and,  that  up  to  this  good 
day,  is  a  support  program  which  has 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
a  single  dime,  and  has  operated  better 
than  any  that  has  been  put  out  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  complete¬ 
ly  out  of  line  and  remiss  in  my  duties  if 
I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  to  evi¬ 
dence  my  appreciation  of  the  untiring 
and  exhaustive  efforts  put  forth  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  measure  by  my  Kentucky 
colleagues.  Their  unison  of  effort  in 
this  instance  is  only  carrying  out  that 
which  they  have  always  given  to  meas¬ 
ures  affecting  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Nation. 

Particularly  do  I  wish  to  commend 
the  splendid  cooperation  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  spadework  that  has  been  done  by 
my  neighboring  district  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Chelf,  of  Lebanon. 
His  district,  next  to  mine,  is  the  largest 
burley  producing  tobacco  district  in 
Kentucky.  Frank,  as  usual,  has  been 
extremely  helpful  in  marshaling  the 
forces;  in  explaining  the  purpose  and 
objective  of  the  measure;  the  need  for 
it  and  its  effect.  His  versatility  in  par¬ 
liamentary  procedures;  his  knowledge  of 
our  tobacco  program  and  the  needs  of 
the  grower  and  every  segment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  about  not  only  through 
his  own  industry,  but  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  can  only  be  gained  by 
continuity  of  service  in  this  great  legis¬ 
lative  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
ought  to  be  passed.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is 
something  that  is  badly  needed  by  the 
tobacco  growers.  We  in  Maryland  are 
100  percent  in  support  of  it,  and  we 
feel  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  broad¬ 
ening  our  markets  abroad  on  which  we 
are  so  dependent. 

(Mr.  WATTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
particularly  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  and  the  Subcommittee  on  To¬ 
bacco,  particularly  its  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Abbitt],  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  associate  with  them  and 
to  say  I  strongly  support  it. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  (HR.  9664) 
to  stabilize  support  levels  for  tobacco 
against  disruptive  fluctuations  and  to 
provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels  in 
relation  to  farm  cost. 

This  proposal  has  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  hope  the 
bill  will  pass  as  reported  by  that  great 
committee. 

A  list  of  the  organizations  supporting 
this  legislation  is  contained  in  House 
Report  No.  1242.  Those  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations  unanimously  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  tobacco  legis¬ 


lation  be  enacted  to  maintain  a  continu¬ 
ing  program  in  tobacco  and  to  stabilize 
the  price  support  of  tobacco  to  prevent 
its  spiraling  due  to  a  decline  in  prices  of 
other  agricultural  commodities.  They 
recommended  that  the  tobacco  support 
level  in  1960  be  the  same  as  in  1959  and 
that  in  subsequent  years  the  support 
price  be  adjusted  from  the  1959  level  in 
direct  proportion  to  changes  in  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  pur¬ 
chased,  using  the  previous  3 -year  mov¬ 
ing  average  as  a  base. 

This  bill  spells  out  a  plan  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  supports  will  remain  this  year 
at  the  1959  level  and  in  succeeding  years 
v/ill  go  up  or  down  in  relation  to  a  3 -year 
average  of  the  price  index  for  commodi¬ 
ties  which  the  farmers  must  buy. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  tobacco  industry  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  voice  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
among  the  tobacco  growers  of  my  district 
when  I  say  that  they  desire  the  legisla¬ 
tion  here  proposed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher], 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
tobacco  program  is  not  one  of  govern¬ 
mental  regimentation,  but  is  a  program 
which  permits  the  farmer  to  play  the 
leading  part  in  keeping  supply  in  line 
with  demand. 

We  have  price  supports  of  90  percent 
of  parity  on  tobacco  today  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  program  has  never 
operated  at  a  loss  to  the  Government  and 
tobacco  has  always  paid  its  way.  To¬ 
bacco  pays  in  more  ways  than  one.  For 
instance,  the  local  taxing  communities. 
States,  and  Federal  Government  receive 
some  $2  M>  billion  per  annum  in  taxes 
alone  from  tobacco  products. 

The  tobacco  producers  of  Kentucky  are 
united  in  their  support  of  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  price  supports  and  in¬ 
spection  program.  In  order  to  maintain 
price  supports  at  90  percent,  you  must 
have  acreage  controls. 

When  tobacco  is  in  trouble,  Kentucky 
is  in  trouble.  Approximately  46  percent 
of  the  total  farm  income  from  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  Kentucky  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  tobacco. 

In  order  to  protect  tobacco,  we  must 
continue  our  fight  for  freer  world  trade. 
Over  60  countries  have  raised  the  import 
duties  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 
We  also  find  restrictive  practices  freely 
employed.  Last  year  one  country  sud¬ 
denly  increased  its  import  duty  on  un¬ 
manufactured  tobacco  from  100  to  200 
percent.  This  same  country  was  ready 
and  willing  to  continue  accepting  mutual 
assistance  funds  from  us  and  at  the 
same  time  closing  the  door  on  American 
tobacco.  At  the  proper  time  objections 
were  made  and  finally  the  100  percent  in¬ 
crease  was  removed.  Some  countries 
have  provisions  that  tobacco  can  be  im¬ 
ported  only  on  the  basis  of  certification 
of  a  deficiency  in  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
domestic  and  foreign  tobacco  markets  be 
maintained,  and  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  obtain  freer  trade  in  tobacco  is  to 
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adopt  a  policy  of  protection  which  will 
not  only  be  agreed  upon,  but  enforced  by 
our  Department  of  State  and  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chelf],  And  may  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  interest  in  this  legislation 
and  his  help  to  us  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  welfare  of  the  tobacco  farmer. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  the  House  will  support 
this  legislation  today  because  it  is  not 
only  needed  but  it  is  a  fair,  honest  bill 
that  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
entire  tobacco  industry.  Believe  it  or 
not — Secretary  Benson  is  even  in  agree¬ 
ment,  because  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Harold 
Cooley  on  February  2,  1960,  Mr.  Benson 
says: 

This  Department  is  not  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislative. 

Now  that  is  really  something. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky — that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep¬ 
resent  here — is  second  in  burley  tobacco 
production  only  to  the  Sixth  District  of 
Kentucky  so  ably  and  conscientiously 
represented  by  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  John  Watts.  In  our  two  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  produce  approximately  74  per¬ 
cent  of  all  burley  tobacco  grown  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  which,  in  turn,  markets  about  65 
percent  of  the  total  burley  crop  raised  in 
the  world. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  9664, 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Watt  Abbitt,  of  Virginia.  He  has 
been  most  kind,  understanding,  and 
gracious  to  all  of  us  who  represent  to¬ 
bacco  farmers.  Although  many  of  us 
are  on  other  committees  of  the  House, 
Watt  Abbitt,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  always  al¬ 
lows  us  to  come  and  sit  with  his  commit¬ 
tee  on  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
affects  our  farmers.  We  are  not  only 
permitted  to  sit  with  his  committee,  we 
are  allowed  the  privilege  of  questioning 
the  witnesses  and  to  testify  if  we  so  de¬ 
sire.  Truly  then,  due  to  the  kindness 
of  Chairman  Abbitt,  we  are  ex  officio  or 
unofficial  members  of  his  Tobacco  Sub¬ 
committee,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
my  people  are  grateful  to  him  and  to 
Chairman  Harold  Cooley  for  this  con¬ 
sideration.  While  it  is  true  that  my  Ken¬ 
tucky  colleagues,  John  Watts,  Carl 
Perkins,  Frank  Stubblefield,  and  myself 
have  identical  bills  on  this  same  subject 
matter,  we  wholeheartedly  join  Chair¬ 
man  Abbitt  and  urge  all  of  our  friends 
here  in  the  House  today  to  support  his 
bill  H.R.  9664. 

My  friends,  this  bill  means  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  financial  lifeline  of  my 
people  because  burley  tobacco  is  not 
only  our  cash  crop  but  it  is  our  very  life¬ 
blood.  We  have  always  had  a  fine  to¬ 
bacco  program.  Those  of  us  who  repre¬ 
sent  our  tobacco  farmers  have  worked 
diligently  and  tirelessly  over  the  years  to 
create  and  maintain  it.  We  have  come 
before  you  from  time  to  time  and  have 
asked  voluntarily  that  our  acreage  quotas 
be  cut.  We  did  this  not  because  we 
wanted  to  do  it — but  because  we  wanted 
to  preserve  and  to  protect  our  market 


and  our  price.  Our  people  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  maintain  our 
hard-won  gains.  This  legislation — 
which  has  already  been  fully  explained  to 
you — will  help  us  to  keep  our  program 
on  solid  ground  and  also  help  those  of 
us  who  hail  from  the  tobacco  areas  from 
costing  the  Federal  Treasury  any  money. 
At  present,  our  tobacco  program  stands 
on  its  own  bottom  financially — let  us 
keep  it  that  way.  I  urge  your  support 
of  H.R.  9664. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings], 

(Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am, 
of  course,  supporting  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9664  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt],  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  introduced  a  companion  bill,  H.R. 
9667. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  that  had  as  its  objective  the 
stabilization  of  price  support  levels  for 
our  tobacco.  A  bill  similar  to  the  one  I 
sponsored  was  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
vetoed  when  it  reached  the  President. 

The  9th  District  of  Virginia,  which  I 
represent,  is  a  burley  tobacco  producing 
area.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Virginia 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Association  has 
always  been  behind  this  and  other  con¬ 
structive  legislation.  It  is  one  of  the 
groups  that  is  now  supporting  this  bill 
to  take  the  place  of  the  vetoed  measure. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  as  stated, 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  our  tobacco.  It 
will  not  cost  the  producer ;  it  will  not  cost 
the  consumer:  in  effect,  it  will  aid  both 
the  producer  and  the  manufacturer  in 
stabilizing  tobacco  prices  and  expanding 
domestic  and  foreign  tobacco  markets. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  want  to  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  that  I  come  from 
the  largest  cigarette  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  entire  world.  My  native  city 
of  Richmond  manufactures  more  cigar¬ 
ettes  than  any  other  community  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  of  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Jennings],  and  also  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  patron  of  this  legislation, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ab¬ 
bitt],  in  the  support  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  regret  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  cer¬ 
tain  organizations  on  a  national  level 
opposed  the  bill  last  year,  which,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  led  to  the  veto  and  caused  it  to  wait 
for  1  year.  So,  I  do  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  because  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  this  is  not  going  to  increase  the 
cost  of  my  smoking  tobacco? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  can  rest  assured  it  will  not 
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cost  him  anything.  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
that  he  is  one  of  those  who  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  smok¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass], 

[Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins], 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

As  I  understand,  this  legislation  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  support  price  for  burley 
tobacco  in  1960  remain  at  the  1959  level 
and  thereafter  be  tied  to  the  prices  paid 
for  labor  and  other  commodities. 

The  burley  tobacco  program  perhaps 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
farm  programs  and  is  operating  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  Government.  The  bur¬ 
ley  tobacco  farmer  continues  to  show  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  a  sound 
price  support  acreage  control  program. 
He  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  recognize  this  attitude 
which  would  allow  the  tobacco  program 
to  be  emasculated  because  of  the  failure 
of  one  or  two  other  farm  programs. 

In  the  district  that  I  represent,  I  have 
some  20,000  small  growers  and  I  want  to 
state  that  they  are,  in  general,  satisfied 
with  the  present  tobacco  program.  The 
small  grower  cannot  stand  any  further 
reduction  in  acreage.  Personally,  I  feel 
the  rigid  price  support  program,  insofar 
as  burley  tobacco  is  concerned,  has 
worked  well.  In  fact,  the  support  price 
has  only  risen  8  cents  over  the  past  6 
years,  that  is  from  47  to  55  cents.  I  want 
to  further  state  that  I  am  not  alarmed 
by  statements  that  we  need  flexible  price 
supports. 

With  respect  to  the  desirability  of  pre¬ 
venting  further  increases  in  tobacco  sup¬ 
port  prices  in  the  immediate  future, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  unless 
the  support  price  is  stabilized  at  or  near 
present  levels,  exports  in  all  probability 
will  decrease.  This  perhaps  could  be 
most  serious  for  the  producers  of  flue- 
cured  and  other  types  of  tobacco  where 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  crop  is  ex¬ 
ported.  Its  influence  could  spread  to  the 
producers  of  burley  and  for  this  reason, 

I  introduced  a  companion  bill  and  am 
supporting  the  legislation. 

The  tobacco  farmer  in  the  counties 
that  I  represent  cannot  absorb  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  reductions  in  the  face  of 
current  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stub¬ 
blefield]  . 

(Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  wish  to  record  my  complete  support  for 
H.R.  9664.  The  tobacco  producer  and 
trade  organizations  and  our  national 
farm  organizations  are  to  be  commended 
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for  bringing  to  the  Tobacco  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
the  proposal  which  led  to  the  bill  before 
us  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  especially  commend  the 
two  cochairmen  of  the  group  represent¬ 
ing  the  35  organizations  supporting  this 
bill.  They  are  Burl  St.  Clair,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  Fred  Royster  of  Henderson, 
N.C.,  managing  director  of  the  Bright 
Belt  Auction  Warehouse  Association. 
Our  tobacco  leaders  showed  wisdom  in 
selecting  these  two  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen  to  head  up  this  op¬ 
eration.  They  have  done  an  oustanding 
job. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik], 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  continuance  of  either 
tobacco  or  peanuts  as  basic  crops  within 
the  program  of  agricultural  supports. 
Neither  crop  can  qualify  as  an  essential 
basic  food. 

However,  if  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  correct  in  saying  that  it 
will  reduce  Federal  contributions  to  the 
tobacco  support  program  while  increas¬ 
ing  gains  to  the  producer,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  consumer,  it  will  be  per¬ 
forming  the  marvel  of  recent  times  in 
agricultural  legislation.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation  and  its  application  to 
other  products  of  American  agriculture 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

I  want  to  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  call  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  are 
on  the  floor  today  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  being  sued  this  week  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  sum  of 
$28,000  for  growing  too  much  wheat  on 
farms  in  eight  mental  and  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  operated  by  the  State.  The 
wheat  raised  on  these  institutional  farms 
is  not  sold  to  the  public  but  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  making  flour  and  other 
commodities  for  these  institutions. 

The  tragedy  of  this  shameful  and  po¬ 
litically  inspired  litigation  is  that  Ohio 
welfare  institutions  are  being  fined  and 
penalized  for  spending  money  and  ener¬ 
gy  raising  grain  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  refines  and  offers  free  of  charge 
as  a  surplus  commodity. 

This  litigation  is  unique  and  raises 
an  important  issue  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  questions  involved  could  become 
very  grave. 

This  litigation  is  perhaps  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  which  a  sovereign  State  is  being  sued 
for  refusing  a  Federal  gift. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  very 
quickly  look  into  the  problem  created  by 
the  Ohio  situation  and  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  eliminate  this  type 
of  ridiculous  litigation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  six 
or  seven  of  the  counties  in  southwestern 
West  Virginia  grow  the  same  type  of 
burley  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  area  of  the  great  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  Representatives  in  the  House 
from  Kentucky  are  unanimous  in  that 
this  is  the  proper  approach  to  the  legis¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  join  them  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  The  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]  said 
it  was  a  program  which  was  not  costing 
the  taxpayers  anything.  If  that  be  the 
case,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Lennon]. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina  is  not  only  our  line,  it  is  our 
way  of  life.  We  have  in  that  particular 
congressional  district  nine  communities 
that  have  auction  markets. 

I  certainly  am  happy  to  support  this 
legislation  because  it  eliminates  factors 
that  have  heretofore  been  geared  to  the 
price-support  level  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 
In  this  bill  price  support  is  geared  only 
to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  nothing  else.  The  growers  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Nation  believe  in  this 
type  of  legislation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Bass]  on  putting  his  finger 
on  the  troubles  we  are  having  with  our 
surplus  programs,  the  unwillingness  of 
our  growers  to  come  to  the  Congress  and 
ask  that  their  acres  be  reduced  when 
surpluses  accumulate.  That  has  made 
a  success  of  the  tobacco  program  in  this 
country,  the  willingness  of  the  growers 
when  the  time  came  to  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  accept  the  necessary  cuts  in 
acreage  in  order  to  keep  supplies  in  line 
with  demands. 

This  program  has  never  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  one  dime.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  brought  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Federal  tax  on  tobacco 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
billion,  and  there  is  another  billion  that 
goes  into  the  treasuries  of  the  several 
States  and  communities  of  the  country. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  important 
and  vital  legislation. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dague)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  as  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  reported  unanimously  by  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  This  bill  in  fact 
has  virtually  unanimous  support  from 
the  entire  tobacco  industry  and  from  all 
interested  farm  organizations.  It  is  not 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  v/ho  is  opposed  to  it. 


I  would  like  to  make  the  record  crystal 
clear  as  to  just  what  this  bill  does  and 
why  it  does  it. 

In  order  to  understand  exactly  what 
this  bill  does,  one  must  review  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  parity  formula. 

Prior  to  1850  the  parity  price  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  was  computed 
by  multiplying  the  price  received  from 
each  commodity  during  some  previous 
normal  period  by  an  index  number  called 
the  parity  index  reflecting  the  increase 
since  that  base  period  in  the  price  of 
things  farmers  buy.  The  effect  of  this 
computation  was  to  establish  a  parity 
price  for  each  commodity  designed  to 
give  a  unit  of  that  commodity  the  same 
relative  purchasing  power  it  had  in  the 
base  period.  This  computation  was 
called  “old  parity.” 

In  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1948  and 
1949,  Congress  adopted  a  new  parity 
formula  which  basically  did  two  things: 
First,  it  substituted  a  price  based  on  the 
most  recent  10-year  average  of  px*ices  re¬ 
ceived  for  each  agricultural  commodity 
for  the  previously  fixed  price  base  period ; 
and  second,  it  added  a  totally  new  inter¬ 
commodity  relationship  factor  in  that  it 
provided  that  the  parity  index  should 
be  applied  to  agricultural  prices  as  a 
whole  to  determine  the  parity  price  for 
all  agricultural  commodities,  in  order 
that  the  parity  level  of  each  individual 
commodity  would  reflect  the  relative 
price  of  each  commodity  to  the  total  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  10-year  mar¬ 
ket  average  for  each  commodity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  10-year  market  average  for 
all  commodities.  This  calculation  is 
called  “modernized  parity.”  All  but  five 
commodities  are  under  this  modernized 
parity  formula.  These  five  are  under 
what  is  called  “transitional  parity”  or  a 
statistical  program  of  transferring  from 
old  to  modernized  parity  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  the 
level  of  price  support  for  each  kind  of 
tobacco  for  which  fanners  approve  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  1960  crop  the  level  of  sup¬ 
port  in  dollars  and  cents  will  be  the  same 
as  in  1959.  This  is  a  1-year  freeze  or  a 
ceiling  price.  It  will  prevent  the  price 
support  of  tobacco  from  going  any  higher 
in  1960  than  it  was  in  1959. 

(b)  In  1961  and  subsequent  years,  the 
year  1959  will  be  used  as  a  base  period 
and  the  calculations  will  be  similar,  but 
not  identical  to,  the  old  parity  formula. 
The  level  of  support  in  1959  will  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  moving  3- 
year  parity  index  to  the  1959  parity  in¬ 
dex.  In  other  words,  the  bill  removes 
from  the  modernized  formula  the  10- 
year  moving  average  of  prices  received 
for  all  agricultural  commodities  and 
changes  adjustment  of  the  parity  index 
from  a  1-year  to  a  moving  3-year  aver¬ 
age.  In  addition,  the  bill  deletes  the 
statistical  adjustment  of  the  moving  10- 
year  average  of  prices  received  for  all 
commodities. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  this 
calculation  on  Flue-cured  tobacco  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
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Flue-cured  tobacco:  Example  of  calculation 
of  support  level  by  proposed  legislation 


1.  I960  support  level  same  as  1959  (55.5  cents  per  pound). 

2.  For  1961,  the  support  level  will  be  determined  as 

follows: 

1958  annual  index  of  prices  paid  1 _ 293 

1959  annual  index  of  prices  paid _ _ 298 

1960  2  annual  index  of  prices  paid _ _ _ 303 

3.  1958-60  average,  annual  index  of  prices  paid . 298 

4.  1958-60  average  of  prices  paid  298 


1959  index  of  prices  paid 


=100  percent. 


5.  55.5  cents  per  pound  X  100  percent=55.5  cents  per 

pound. 

6.  For  1962,  the  3  years  annual  index  of  prices  paid  used 

will  be  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  the  average  of  these 
3  will  be  divided  by  298  (the  1959  index). 


1  Prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  wage  rates,  interest 
and  taxes. 

2  Not  an  estimate,  but  used  for  explanatory  purposes 
only. 


In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  aban¬ 
dons  90  percent  of  modernized  parity  and 
establishes  a  new  and  unique  type  of 
parity  formula  for  tobacco  for  the  1961 
and  subsequent  crops.  In  1960  there  is 
a  plain  and  simple  freeze  based  on  the 
dollars-and-cents  level  of  support.  This 
is  pretty  close  to  my  amendment  offered 
to  last  year’s  tobacco  bill  which  would 
have  called  for  a  2 -year  freeze  of  to¬ 
bacco  supports  until  a  new  formula  could 
be  worked  out.  This  bill  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  a  2-year  freeze  on  tobacco 
price  supports. 

The  reasons  why  we  have  this  bill 
before  us  are  simply  that  our  American 
tobacco  has  been  losing  many  of  its 
export  markets  because  of  the  statistical 
abbreviations  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula  for  tobacco  with  price  supports 
pegged  by  law  at  90  percent  of  that 
formula.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that 
unless  some  action  is  taken  further  acre¬ 
age  allotment  cuts  would  be  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
stands  as  recognition  of  the  fact  that  90 
percent  of  modernized  parity  for  tobacco 
is  unsound  and  should  be  corrected;  it 
will  keep  tobacco  price  supports  from 
going  above  the  1959  level  for  at  least  2 
years;  it  will  help  us  regain  some  of  our 
oversea  markets  lost  to  vigorous  for¬ 
eign  competition;  it  will  prevent  further 
acreage  allotment  cuts  for  tobacco 
farmers  whose  average  burley  allotment 
now  is  only  1.02  acres  per  farm;  and, 
finally,  it  will  decrease  the  costs  of  the 
tobacco  program. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntireL 

(Mr.  McINTIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry  on  its  awareness  of  and 
proposed  solution  to  the  competitive 
market  problems  facing  that  commodity. 

This  great  industry  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  first  for  recognizing  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  present  price  support  sys¬ 
tem  employed  for  tobacco.  The  admis¬ 
sion  that  price  supports  based  on  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  modernized  formula  may  be 
a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  for  many  groups 
and  individuals  within  the  industry,  but 
taking  this  medicine  is  a  clear  tribute  to 
their  courage  and  intelligence.  H.R. 
9664  which  freezes  price  supports  in  1960 
and  then  removes  the  10-year  moving 
average  of  prices  received  for  both  to¬ 
bacco  and  for  all  agricultural  commodi¬ 


ties  while  using  a  3-year  moving  average 
parity  index  related  to  a  1959  base  pe¬ 
riod,  is  indeed  a  drastic  change  in  the 
parity  formula. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  adopting  such  a  drastic 
measure  which  will  actually  prevent 
prices  from  rising  for  1  year  definitely 
and  for  2  years  most  probably.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  commodity  group  seeks 
lower  prices.  Most  often  it  is  the  re¬ 
verse. 

The  industry  is  to  be  complimented  on 
its  awareness  of  the  effect  of  foreign 
competition  in  the  world  markets.  The 
industry’s  action  in  supporting  this  legis¬ 
lation  serves  notice  on  the  world  that  the 
American  tobacco  industry  is  going  to 
meet  competition  and  that  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  going  to  hold  a  price  um¬ 
brella  over  continually  expanding  for¬ 
eign  competitors. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  congratulated  for  realiz¬ 
ing  the  effect  that  continually  rising 
support  prices  have  on  tobacco  growers. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts!  that  his 
burley  producers  have  had  acreage  cuts 
of  from  45  to  50  percent.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  which  is  designed  to  prevent  any 
further  acreage  cuts  by  moving  more  to¬ 
bacco  into  markets,  is  sound.  H.R.  9664 
should  be  enacted  and  I  give  my  support 
to  its  passage  by  the  House  today. 

In  closing  may  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbot]  for 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  M\  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie], 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  M\  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con¬ 
sidered  this  legislation  I  should  like  to 
express  my  pleasure  at  being  able  to  work 
with  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  bringing  to 
this  House  constructive  legislation  which 
is  designed  to  permit  the  tobacco  indus¬ 
try  to  hold  its  position  in  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  We  believe  this  measure  is 
constructive,  and  we  are  glad  it  comes 
before  the  House  with  the  type  of  sup¬ 
port  it  is  now  accorded. 

M\  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  I 
understand  correctly  that  in  altering  the 
formula  we  are  in  effect  raising  the  price 
support  on  tobacco? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  it  is  exactly  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  we  are  lowering 
it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  preventing  an  in¬ 
crease  which  would  occur  unless  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  passed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  would  the  price- 
support  level  be,  approximately? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  depends  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Are  we  embracing, 
then,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  returning  to  more  flexible  price 
supports  if  we  support  this  kind  of  leg¬ 
islation? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  we  are  not  adopt¬ 
ing  Secretary  Benson’s  policy.  We  are 
not  embracing  flexible  price  supports. 
We  are  merely  preventing  an  unusual  or 
undue  increase  in  the  price  support  levels 
because  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  you  will  never  be 
able  to  make  me  say  I  am  embracing  Mr. 
Eenson. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  chair¬ 
man’s  comments.  I  have  just  been  a 
little  bit  confused,  but  I  have  been  en¬ 
joying  it  because  this  is  the  first  time  I 
can  remember  in  recent  years  where  an 
agricultural  bill  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  which  there  has  been  so  much 
agreement  and  good  feeling,  and  even 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  ap¬ 
parently  is  being  commended  indirectly 
by  Members  from  the  tobacco  growing 
regions  as  to  the  good  sense  he  is  exer¬ 
cising. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  commend  the  Secretary  for  embrac¬ 
ing  the  bill  prepared  by  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  and  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbot]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  the  chairman 
think  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  kind 
of  amicable  agreement  being  reached  on 
any  of  the  other  so-called  basic  crops? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  asked  the  question.  I  think  if  other 
programs  with  reference  to  basic  com¬ 
modities  had  been  administered  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  the  tobacco  program  has 
been  administered,  they  would  not  be 
in  the  difficulties  that  they  are  now  in. 
In  other  words,  they  did  not  reduce  their 
production  at  the  time  when  they  should 
have  reduced  it.  The  tobacco  farmers 
have,  as  indicated  in  the  Secretary’s  let¬ 
ter,  been  willing  to  embrace  realistic 
controls  and  quotas. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  When  was  the  time  that 
they  should  have  reduced  their  produc¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
when  that  time  was.  I  think  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1953  when  there  was  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  fighting  front  in 
Korea  and  we  had  large  crops  of  all  com¬ 
modities  planted,  the  following  year  they 
should  have  drastically  reduced  the  acre¬ 
age.  That  is  what  we  did  in  tobacco. 
Tobacco  growers  have  taken  as  high  as  a 
27-percent  reduction  in  1  year.  The  last 
reduction  was  20  percent.  We  have  tried 
to  keep  our  acreage  in  line  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  With  that  much  of  a 
reduction  in  acreage,  what  has  been  the 
result  so  far  as  the  loss  in  net  income? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  had  stability 
of  prices  straight  through  year  after 
year.  Naturally,  the  farmer  has  sus¬ 
tained  some  loss  in  his  overall  volume  so 
far  as  his  income  is  concerned,  but  he 
has  been  willing  to  do  that  and  to  hold 
on  to  this  program  while  the  producers 
of  other  commodities  have  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  chair¬ 
man’s  replies  to  my  questions.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  tobacco  farmer  doing  so  well 
and  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for  the 
rest  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  root  of  our  problem 
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stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
did  not  face  up  to  its  responsibility  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  There  was 
absolutely  no  justification  whatsoever  in 
continuing  to  encourage  the  marginal 
and  submarginal  producer  with  high 
rigid  price  supports  after  the  end  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  We  should  have  returned  im¬ 
mediately  to  prewar  conditions,  but  it 
just  proves  again  how  reluctant  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  to  face  up  to  reality,  and 
the  longer  we  delay,  the  rougher  it  be¬ 
comes  to  take  the  sugar-coated  candy 
away  from  the  baby. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hemphill],  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  bringing  this  bill  out.  We,  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  have  needed  this 
sort  of  legislation  for  a  long  time,  and 
while  very  little  tobacco  is  grown  in  my 
district,  we  in  our  State  try  to  support 
our  statewide  industries. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Abbitt,  I  in¬ 
troduced  an  identical  bill.  I  did  not  ask 
to  be  heard  before  the  committee  in 
the  interest  of  having  time  which  would 
speed  this  legislation  to  this  floor  for 
debate  and  passage. 

Tobacco  is  a  great  crop,  and  while  I 
use  it  only  sparingly,  its  impact  on  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  is  a  part  of  our 
history.  I  salute  the  skillful  fanners 
and  their  fellow  workers  of  the  tobacco 
industry  of  South  Carolina  and  then* 
country. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  pass  and 
the  President  will  sign  it.  It  is  good  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

My  thanks  to  Mr.  Abbitt,  of  Virginia, 
chairman  Cooley,  of  North  Carolina; 
my  own  colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  McMillan,  and  others,  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Spence]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and 
hope  it  passes  unanimously. 

(Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  the  southern  tobacco 
farmers  in  voluntarily  reducing  their 
crops.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  they  re¬ 
duce  their  crops,  we,  in  Iowa,  cannot 
plant  burley  tobacco,  but  should  our 
farmers  in  Iowa  voluntarily  reduce  their 
acreage,  crops  of  corn  could  be  produced 
and  have  been  produced  in  almost  all  of 
the  Southern  States  and  that  differentia¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  is  something 
we  should  bear  in  mind. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever 
there  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  it  is 
the  Nation’s  tobacco  program,  which 
glitters  as  a  model  of  efficiency  in  an 
otherwise  confused,  unfair,  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  farm  program. 

The  Nation’s  tobacco  fanners  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  record  of  self¬ 


discipline  and  voluntary  crop  controls. 
They  also  can  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
storage  of  burley  tobacco  has  not  been 
borne  by  the  Government. 

In  my  district  live  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  tobacco  farmers  of  West 
Virginia.  I  have  tried  to  represent  their 
interests  whenever  I  could.  Since  they 
are  all  small  farmers,  with  tiny  allot¬ 
ments,  I  have  urged  that  quotas  be  in¬ 
creased  for  the.  smaller  farmers.  I  am 
realistic,  however,  and  I  know  that  this 
cannot  be  done  without  increasing  the 
sale  of  burley  tobacco. 

Therefore,  I  was  happy  last  year  to 
support  a  tobacco  bill  aimed  at  protect¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  tobacco  export  markets 
without  destroying  the  principle  of  the 
support  program  which  has  served  so 
well. 

I  joined  other  tobacco  State  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  deploring  the  fact  that  this 
sensible  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Now  a  new  bill  has  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  major  tobacco-growing 
and  marketing  organizations,  individual 
farmers,  and  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  great  tobacco-growing  districts  all 
have  indicated  their  support  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  new  bill. 

The  1960  bill  contains  changes  which 
are  technical  in  nature  without  altering 
the  substance  of  the  1959  measure.  The 
new  3 -year  average  parity  index  seems 
as  acceptable  as  the  earlier  formula  for 
fixing  the  price  supports  to  the  parity 
index  for  a  single  year — and  actually 
produces  a  slightly  higher  figure. 

Therefore,  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
this  new  bill  will  be  signed  into  law  to 
preserve  and  protect  one  of  the  few 
things  that’s  right  about  our  present 
farm  program,  I  support  and  urge  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  X 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  106,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  Act:  (a)  For  the 
1960  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which, 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  or  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  not  disapproved  by 
producers,  the  support  level  in  cents  per 
pound  shall  be  the  level  at  which  the  1959 
crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  was  supported, 
or  if  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  for 
the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco,  the 
level  at  which  the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of 
tobacco  would  have  been  supported  if  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  had  been  in  effect,  (b)  For 
the  1961  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop  of 
any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  or  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  not  disapproved  by  producers,  the 
support  level  in  cents  per  pound  shall  be 
determined  by  adjusting  the  support  level 
for  the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco,  or 
if  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  for 
the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco,  the 
level  at  which  the  1959  crop  of  such  kind  of 
tobacco  would  have  been  supported  if  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  had  been  in  effect,  by  multi¬ 
plying  such  support  level  for  the  1959  crop 


by  the  ratio  of  (i)  the  average  of  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  Including  wage 
rates,  interest,  and  taxes,  as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  301(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the 
three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  begins  for  the  crop  for  which  the  sup¬ 
port  level  is  being  determined  to  (il)  the 
average  index  of  such  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
including  wage  rates,  interest,  and  taxes  for 
the  calendar  year  1959.’’ 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1051;  7 
U.S.C.  1441(e))  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  28,  1945,  as  amended  (59  Stat.  5C6; 
7  U.S.C.  1312  note)  are  hereby  deleted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  9664)  to  stabilize  support 
levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive 
fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  adjust¬ 
ment  in  such  levels  in  relation  to  farm 
cost,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  440, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven],  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
Record  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  LANE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


DEVELOPING  THE  NATION’S  WATER 
RESOURCES 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  facing  this 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  wise  use  of 
our  limited  water  resources.  With  tha 
objective  of  achieving  maximum  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  resources,  I  introduced 
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last  year  an  important  and  far-reaching 
water  policy  bill,  H.R.  3704.  This  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  under  study  and  review 
for  a  year  by  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  involved,  the  States,  and 
other  interested  groups.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  congressional  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  near  future.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  explain  what  is  involved  in  this 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3704  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  congressional  policy  to  the  effect 
that  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  administered  on  a 
comprehensive,  multiple-purpose,  basin¬ 
wide  basis  so  as  to  achieve  maximum 
usefulness  of  such  resources,  and  to  set 
up  the  mechanism  or  means  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  policy.  The  establishment 
of  river  basin  water  resources  commis¬ 
sions  would  be  authorized  to  coordinate 
the  planning  of  water  resources  develop¬ 
ments.  The  bill  also  prescribes  uniform 
methods  to  be  followed  by  all  Federal 
agencies  in  evaluating  projects.  The  bill 
is  limited  to  the  planning  phase  of  water 
resources  development  and  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  question  of  who  constructs  the 
works  recommended  in  the  basin-wide 
plan.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  plan 
would  be  evolved  for  each  major  basin 
into  which  all  projects,  whether  they  are 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  a  State,  a  local  agency  or  a  private 
corporation,  could  fit.  The  legislation 
does  not  involve  the  matter  of  reim- 
bursability  or  nonreimbursability  of  the 
usual  major  items  of  irrigation,  flood 
control,  hydroelectric  power,  and  so 
forth,  except  that  recreational  develop¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  multiple-pur¬ 
pose  projects  would  be  authorized  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis.  Otherwise  re¬ 
payment  requirements  would  remain  for 
the  most  part  as  presently  set  out  in 
existing  law. 

The  river  basin  commission  would 
serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  coordi¬ 
nating  Federal,  State,  and  local  plans  for 
water  resources  development  in  a  river 
basin  or  a  group  of  related  river  basins, 
it  would  be  the  mechanism  through 
which  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  local 
agencies  and  interests  would  prepare  and 
publish  joint  plans  for  water  resources 
development.  The  commission  would 
keep  up-to-date  comprehensive  joint 
plans  for  water  resources  development 
in  the  basin  and  would  recommend  a 
schedule  of  priorities  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  basic  data  and  for  in¬ 
vestigations  and  project  planning.  The 
commission  would  have  authority  to 
make  such  studies  and  investigations  as 
it  determined  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  for  an  overall  basin  plan. 

Each  river  basin  commission  would  be 
composed  of  a  full-time  chairman,  one 
member  from  each  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  a  substantial  interest, 
one  member  from  each  affected  State, 
and  one  member  from  any  interstate 
compact  commission  having  jurisdiction 
extending  to  the  waters  of  the  basin. 
The  President  could  not  create  a  com¬ 
mission  in  any  basin  where  an  existing 
commission,  created  by  Congress  or  by 
compact,  was  already  doing  an  adequate 


job  of  coordinating  water  resources  plan¬ 
ning. 

We  have  been  talking  multiple-pur¬ 
pose,  basinwide  development  for  30  years 
but  to  date  no  such  policy  has  been 
established  by  law.  Probably  the  great¬ 
est  single  weakness  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  s  activities  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  development  is  the  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  and  coordination  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  with  each  other  and  with 
the  States  and  local  interests.  This  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  interests  in  water  resources  develop¬ 
ment  have  been  expressed  in  different 
laws  empowering  different  agencies  to 
pursue  different  programs  for  different 
purposes  without  requiring  close  cooper¬ 
ation  and  cordination.  In  other  words, 
Congress  has  not  provided  a  single,  uni¬ 
form  policy  or  even  uniform  criteria  for 
planning  water  projects. 

The  problems  of  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  basin  involve  particular 
needs  and  uses  of  water,  which  uses  at 
times  vary  widely.  The  problems  involve 
different  groups  and  agencies  pressing 
for  development  for  particular  purposes. 
One  group  will  be  seeking  flood  control, 
another  navigation,  another  group  will 
be  asking  for  assistance  in  irrigation  de¬ 
velopment  while  others  will  be  seeking 
hydroelectric  power  development,  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  develop¬ 
ment,  and  so  forth.  The  need  for  some 
entity  to  coordinate  all  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  in  a  basin  and  fit  them  into  an 
overall  plan  for  getting  maximum  use¬ 
fulness  from  our  water  resources  has 
long  been  recognized.  This  bill  proposes 
that  this  coordination  be  done  by  a  river 
basin  water  resources  commission. 

Proposals  for  establishing  river  basin 
commissions  or  some  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time  since  the  multiple-purpose  concept 
was  first  evolved.  In  August  1926  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  in 
an  address  in  Seattle,  proposed  that  a 
commission  be  established  to  coordinate 
development  in  each  important  river 
basin  in  which  each  of  the  States  con¬ 
cerned,  each  of  the  major  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  involved,  and  representatives  of  pri¬ 
vate  development  agencies  be  included. 
In  1949,  the  first  Commission  on  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Executive  Branch,  headed 
by  former  President  Hoover,  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  basin  setup  in  its  report 
to  Congress.  The  second  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission,  reporting  to  Congress  in  1955, 
repeated  the  recommendation  for  basin 
commissions  “representing  fairly  the 
Federal,  State,  and  private  interests.” 
The  President’s  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Truman  Commission,  in  reporting  to 
the  President  in  December  1950,  included 
this  recommendation: 

To  Insure  the  preparation  of  sound  basin 
programs  *  *  *  the  Commission  believes 
that  *  *  *  Congress  should  set  up  separate 
river  basin  commissions  for  each  of  the 
major  river  basins.  These  commissions,  set 
up  on  a  representative  basis,  should  be 
authorized  to  coordinate  the  surveys,  con¬ 
struction  activities,  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  agencies  in  the  several  basins,  under 
the  guidance  of  independent  chairmen  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  with  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  State  agencies  in  the  planning 
process. 

More  recently,  President  Eisenhower’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy,  reporting  to  the  Congress  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1956,  recommended  “that  plan¬ 
ning  for  water  resources  and  related  de¬ 
velopments  be  conducted  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis  with  representatives  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  agencies  involved” 
and  proposed  an  organization  plan  which 
included  “regional  or  river  basin  water 
resources  committees  with  a  permanent 
nonvoting  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  and  with  membership  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  all  Federal 
departments  and  States  involved.” 

All  agencies  and  departments  working 
in  the  water  resources  field  recognize  the 
need  for  some  organization  to  coordinate 
planning  activities.  For  instance,  Gen¬ 
eral  Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers,  re¬ 
cently  stated  in  a  speech  discussing  our 
water  resources  development: 

We  should  have  a  degree  of  coordination 
not  hitherto  achieved,  despite  the  excellent 
work  of  the  several  river  basin  coordinating 
committees.  A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
coordinating  effort,  comprised  of  integrated 
local.  State,  and  Federal  activities,  that 
would  reach  from  grassroots  to  the  highest 
Federall  level,  in  all  of  our  river  basins. 
We  should  look  to  such  an  organization  to 
formulate  overall  water  resources  develop¬ 
ment  policy  and  insure  enactment  of  appro¬ 
priate  enabling  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
policy  in  an  orderly  and  timely  program. 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Dominy, 
in  referring  to  the  river  basin  study 
commission  established  in  Texas,  made 
this  statement : 

We  have  the  basis  and  the  materials  for 
the  job  of  formulating  an  enduring  Texas 
water  program.  Lacking  until  recent  months 
(until  establishment  of  a  study  commission) 
have  been  the  mechanics  of  how  to  integrate 
the  bewildering  variety  of  findings,  aspira¬ 
tions,  aims,  agencies,  policies,  and  procedures 
into  a  single  common  integrated  program.  A 
vehicle  of  some  nature  was  needed  to  serve 
as  a  common  meeting  ground,  to  provide  a 
continuing  forum,  for  needed  cooperation, 
collaboration,  interchange  of  ideas,  and  re¬ 
fashioning  of  concepts  for  a  unified  water 
program.  Thus,  the  study  commission  for 
Texas  evolved  from  the  needs  of  a  given 
moment  in  Texas  history  to  fill  that  function. 

I  wish  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  that 
we  have  confidence  in  the  commission. 

The  other  principal  matter  involved  in 
the  legislation  relates  to  the  use  of  uni¬ 
form  methods  in  evaluating  water  re¬ 
sources  projects.  All  Federal  agencies 
would  be  required  to  use  the  same  criteria 
and  the  same  procedures  in  formulating 
project  plans,  determining  benefits  and 
allocating  costs.  Guidance  from  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  field  is  long  overdue.  The 
lack  of  any  such  guidance  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  policies  in  the 
executive  branch  by  Executive  direction. 
Budget  Circular  A47  is  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  any  uniform  congressional  policy 
in  evaluating  water  resources  projects. 
No  attempt  is  made  in  H.R.  3704  to  set 
out  the  details  of  evaluation  procedures 
but  only  the  principles  which  are  to  be 
followed.  Generally  speaking,  the  cri¬ 
teria  and  principles  set  out  in  section  6 
would  establish  a  more  liberal  policy 
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than  is  set  out  in  Budget  Circular  A47; 
yet,  these  principles  are  sound  from  the 
economic  standpoint. 

Section  1(b)  of  H.R.  3704  states  that 
the  evaluation  of  all  projects  shall  be 
conducted  on  a  uniform  basis  and  that 
the  methods  and  procedures  set  out  in 
section  6  shall  be  applicable  to  all  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  Section  6(a)  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  all  purposes  and 
functions  for  inclusion  in  the  project. 
In  other  words,  the  project  should  be 
planned  on  a  truly  comprehensive,  multi¬ 
ple-purpose  basis,  with  the  benefits  at¬ 
tributable  to  each  purpose  determined 
and  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  al¬ 
located  thereto.  Of  course,  the  inclusion 
of  each  purpose  would  have  to  be  justified 
as  provided  in  the  subsections. 

Subsection  (b)  relates  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  project  and  requires  that  the 
project  be  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  the  net  benefits.  This  means 
that  no  project  or  unit  or  separable  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  project  could  be  developed  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  the  costs  of  further 
extension  would  exceed  the  benefits. 
Each  purpose  would  have  to  stand  on  its 
own  in  that  the  benefits  attributable  to 
it  would  have  to  at  least  equal  the  costs 
of  including  such  purpose. 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  the  period 
over  which  the  project  is  analyzed  for 
determining  economic  justification  at 
100  years  or  the  economic  life  of  the 
project,  whichever  period  is  less.  The 
economic  life  of  a  project  is  normally 
determined  by  the  life  of  the  major  fea¬ 
ture;  the  analysis  would  have  to  in¬ 
clude  replacement  costs  for  works  having 
a  shorter  life.  Subsection  (c)  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inclusion  in  the  economic 
analysis  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
benefits  and  permits  the  consideration 
of  intangible  benefits  as  an  additional 
project  justification.  Each  project,  unit 
or  separable  segment  of  a  project  would 
have  to  show  benefits  equal  to  or  exceed¬ 
ing  the  costs.  Also,  no  project,  unit,  or 
separable  segment  could  be  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  alternative  means  actually 
available  in  the  locality  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  same  purpose  or  purposes. 

Subsection  (d)  states  the  principle  to 
be  followed  in  allocating  costs.  All  pur¬ 
poses  would  share  equitably  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  resulting  from  multiple-purpose  de¬ 
velopment.  There  could  be  exceptions, 
however,  to  this  principle.  No  purpose 
or  feature  would  be  eliminated  or  left 
out  of  a  project  plan  so  long  as  that 
purpose  or  feature  is  economically  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  the  separable  cost 
of  including  it  and,  if  it  is  a  reimbursable 
purpose,  project  revenues  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  repay  the  separable  cost  of  in¬ 
cluding  it.  Let  us  take  an  example 
where  a  project  is  being  planned  for 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  power.  It 
is  determined  that  the  project  is  econom¬ 
ically  feasible  and  justified  for  irrigation 
and  flood  control,  and  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  construction  regardless  of 
whether  power  is  included.  It  is  further 
determined  that  power  development  is 
justified  and  feasible  on  the  basis  of  the 
separable  cost  of  including  it  but  that  the 
allocation  of  a  part  of  the  joint  cost  to 
power  would  make  the  power  develop- 
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ment  infeasible.  In  these  circumstances, 
under  the  language  in  subsection  (d) ,  the 
allocation  to  power  could  be  limited  to 
the  separable  cost  of  including  it. 

Subsection  (e)  relates  to  reimbursa- 
bility.  There  is  no  change  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  reimbursability 
or  nonreimbursability  of  allocations  to 
irrigation,  municipal,  and  industrial  wa¬ 
ter,  commercial  power,  flood  control, 
navigation,  watershed  management,  and 
fish  and  wildlife.  Allocations  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  not  covered  in  existing  law,  are 
treated  as  nonreimbursable  under  the 
language  of  this  subsection.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  subsection  also  provides 
that  a  determination  be  made  as  to  what 
portion  of  the  costs  allocated  to  other 
purposes,  such  as  salinity  control,  pollu¬ 
tion  abatement,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
treated  as  nonreimbursable. 


DETERIORATION  OF  THE 
RAILROADS 

(Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  it  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  VAN  ZANDT’s  remarks  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.] 


PRESIDENT’S  PROPOSAL  TO  TRANS¬ 
FER  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Holifield]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  3,  1960,  a  story  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  under  the  by-line  of 
Mr.  John  Finney,  regarding  a  possible 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  transfer 
atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons  to  our 
allies. 

On  February  4,  1960,  the  subject  of 
sharing  atomic  weapons  or  atomic 
weapons  information  with  our  allies  was 
discussed  at  the  White  House  press  con¬ 
ference  between  Mrs.  May  Craig — Press 
Herald,  Portland,  Maine — and  President 
Eisenhower.  The  verbatim  interchange 
of  question  and  answer  follows: 

Mrs.  May  Craig.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
concern  in  the  Capitol  for  fear  you  may  feel 
it  necessary  to  give  atomic  information,  or 
even  actual  custody  of  atomic  weapons,  to 
those  countries  where  we’re  going  to  have 
bases  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Do  you  want  to  do  that  and,  if  so,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  took  our  bases  out  of  France  on 
that  quarrel  with  de  Gaulle,  would  that 
mean  you  want  to  put  nuclear  bases  back 
into  France? 

The  President.  Well,  you’ve  got  about  a 
three-barreled  question  there. 

But,  Mrs.  Craig,  the  law  itself  says  what 
information  the  Executive  can  give  to  par¬ 
ticular  nations,  and  it  completely — and  it 
defines  rather  accurately  the  nations  to 
whom  you  can  give  this  information. 

As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs,  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  under  existing  law. 

Now,  I  do  believe  this,  that  where  we  are 
allied  with  other  nations  and  we  are  trying 
to  arm  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
certain  of  our  defense  we  should  try  to  arm 
them  in  such  methods  and  ways  as  will  make 
that  defense  more  strong  and  more  secure. 


I  would  not  ever  give  any  invitation  even  if 
the  law  permitted — give  away  information 
that  was  still  in  our  opinion  withheld  from 
the  Soviets  themselves.  But  when  the  Soviets 
have  the  information  and  know-how  to  do 
things  it’s  pretty  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  we  don’t  do  something  with  our  allies, 
as  long  as  they  themselves  stand  with  us 
firmly  in  defending  against  the  probable 
aggressive  intent  of  communism. 

I  believe  the  President  stated,  in  es¬ 
sence,  the  correct  position  of  the  Chief 
Executive  in  peacetime.  I  repeat  the  two 
pertinent  paragraphs : 

But,  Mrs.  Craig,  the  law  itself  says  what 
information  the  Executive  can  give  to  par¬ 
ticular  nations,  and  it  completely— and  it 
defines  rather  accurately  the  nations  to 
whom  you  can  give  this  information. 

As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs,  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  under  existing  law. 

As  this  is  a  grave  and  most  important 
matter,  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
failure  or  success  of  disarmament,  the 
failure  or  success  of  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting  between  the  President, 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  Mr.  MacMillan,  and 
possibly  others ;  and  possibly  the  chances 
of  having  a  nuclear  World  War,  it  seems 
wise  to  restate  the  law  or  procedure  by 
which  completed  nuclear  weapons  could 
be  transferred  from  U.S.  custody  and 
control  to  an  ally. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing  this  problem  in  the  context  of  a 
peacetime  period. 

We  use  all  the  key  words,  such  as 
“peacetime,”  “transfer,”  “custody,” 
“control,”  and  “hostilities,”  in  their 
common  traditional  accepted  sense  of 
meaning,  such  as : 

Peacetime — a  time  when  we  are  not 
engaged  in  a  shooting  war  with  another 
power. 

Transfer — the  actual  act  of  releas¬ 
ing  the  physical  possession  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  from  the  United  States  to  a  for¬ 
eign  government  so  as  to  constitute  an 
actual  change  of  physical  possession, 
custody  and  control;  or  to  deliver  to  or 
make  available  such  a  weapon. 

Custody — the  actual  possession  and 
control  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Control — the  actual  possession  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  which  would  allow  the 
possessor  the  capability  of  preserving  or 
using  the  weapon. 

Hostilities — the  description  of  a  period 
of  time  after  an  enemy  power  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  overt  act  of  war — after  the 
first  shot  has  been  fired. 

Unless  these  key  words  are  accepted 
under  the  foregoing  common  traditional 
meanings,  we  can  become  lost  in  the 
maze  of  semantics. 

In  peacetime  the  President  can  initi¬ 
ate  a  proposal  to  transfer  completed  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  two  ways: 

(A)  By  treaty,  requiring  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

(B)  By  international  agreement,  re¬ 
quiring  a  concurrent  resolution  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  peacetime  the  President  can  initiate 
a  proposal  to  transfer  the  nonnuclear 
parts  of  a  nuclear  type  weapon;  the  nu¬ 
clear  material  to  manufacture  the  nu¬ 
clear  component  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
and  the  design  information  which  would 
enable  an  ally  to  fabricate  the  nontrans- 
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ferable  nuclear  part  of  the  completed 
weapon.  While  this  would  accomplish 
the  objective  of  placing  a  nuclear  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  an  ally  without  actual 
transfer  of  a  completed  weapon  from  the 
United  States  to  an  ally,  it  nevertheless 
involves  a  most  important  procedure. 
Before  this  “do  it  yourself”  nuclear 
weapon  and  design  information  kit  can 
be  made  available  to  an  ally,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must: 

(A)  Consummate  a  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  for  cooperation  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
presently  amended. 

(B)  Make  a  determination  that  the 
nation  named  in  the  bilateral  agreement 
has  a  high  standard  of  security — to  pre¬ 
vent  disclosure  of  classified  information 
to  unauthorized  persons. 

(C)  Certify  that  the  nation  named  in 
the  bilateral  has  already  made  substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert 
the  pertinent  part  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  report  which  defines  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “substantial  progress.”  At 
this  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  restricts  the  application  of  the  act 
to  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  words  “substantial 
progress”  in  the  second  proviso  of  subsec¬ 
tion  91(c)  (4)  it  is  intended  that  the  cooper¬ 
ating  nation  must  have  achieved  considerably 
more  than  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of 
atomic  weapons  design,  or  the  testing  of  a 
limited  number  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is 
intended  that  the  cooperating  nation  must 
have  achieved  a  capability  on  its  own  of  fab¬ 
ricating  a  variety  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
constructed  and  operated  the  necessary  fa¬ 
cilities,  including  weapons  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  laboratories,  weapon  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities,  a  weapon-testing  station,  and 
trained  personnel  to  operate  each  of  these 
facilities.  It  is  intended  that  full  informa¬ 
tion  shall  be  provided  the  Joint  Committee 
as  to  the  basis  of  any  such  determination. 
In  reaching  the  conclusion  as  to  the  in¬ 
tended  meaning  of  “substantial  progress,” 
and  the  types  of  material  and  the  conditions 
established  under  subsection  91c,  the  Joint 
Committee  relied  heavily  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  executive  branch  in  its  assertion 
in  the  January  27,  1958,  letter  forwarding  the 
proposed  amendments  that  “It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  manufactured  nuclear  com¬ 
ponents  of  weapons  could  be  transferred 
under  this  amendment  nor  that  we  promote 
the  entry  of  additional  nations  into  the  field 
of  production  of  nuclear  weapons”  (S.  Kept. 
No.  1654,  H.  Kept.  No.  1849,  85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  12). 

In  addition,  the  President  must  make, 
in  each  case,  a  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  contemplated  transfer  will 
strengthen  the  collective  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ally  and  that  it  will  not  constitute  a 
hazard  to  our  military  security. 

When  these  described  steps  in  proce¬ 
dure  have  been  carefully  followed,  the 
bilateral  agreement  must  lie  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  consideration  for  60 
days. 

This  60 -day  period  of  time  provides 
ample  time  for  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion,  debate  and  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  action,  through  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  of  disapproval  or  ap¬ 
proval,  or  automatic  acceptance  through 


failure  of  the  Congress  to  take  action  of 
disapproval. 

Congress,  in  passing  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  this  deliberate  and  careful 
procedure,  exercised  its  legislative  func¬ 
tion  after  a  calm  and  thorough  use  of 
every  step  in  the  legislative  process.  It 
considered  with  great  care  all  phases 
of  national  and  international  needs  and 
conditions.  It  denied  the  President  cer¬ 
tain  broad  powers  which  were  requested 
and  carefully  prescribed  procedures, 
standards  and  conditions  for  presiden¬ 
tial  and  congressional  action. 

A  careful  study  of  the  testimony  of 
executive  witnesses  during  the  congres¬ 
sional  public  and  executive  hearings, 
reveal  the  intent  and  understanding  of 
the  legislation.  The  language  of  the 
legislation  itself  is  clear  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  committee  report  explains  and 
clarifies  each  section  of  the  amend¬ 
ment — 1958.  The  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  contains  clear 
and  detailed  statements  by  both  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
These  statements  were  harmonious  in 
explaining  the  intent  of  the  legislative 
language.  The  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  asked 
numerous  questions  and  they  gave 
answers  and  assurances  to  their  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  vital  points  of  the  legis¬ 
lation.  Frequent  asurances  from  several 
members  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  given  on  the  procedures  and 
safeguards  relating  to  transfer  of  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  parts,  nuclear  material, 
and  classified  weapon  design  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Members  of  both  legislative  bodies 
were  repeatedly  assured  that  complete 
nuclear  weapons  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  under  the  language  of  the  1954 
act  or  the  1958  amendment,  in  peace¬ 
time. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  read  the 
President’s  statement  that  he  recognized 
the  legislative  prohibition  against  the 
transfer  of  completed  nuclear  weapons  in 
peacetime. 

I  admit  I  was  concerned  about  the 
last  two  paragraphs — Washington  Post 
transcript — of  his  concluding  remarks  to 
Mrs.  Craig  and,  later,  by  his  remarks  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Garnett 
D.  Horner  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  The  transcript  of  Mr.  Horner’s 
question  and  the  President’s  answer 
follows: 

Mr.  Garnett  D.  Horner.  Mr.  President,  a 
while  ago  sir,  while  you  were  talking  about 
the  atomic  weapons  and  information  to 
allies,  I  got  the  impression  that  you  might 
lean  toward  favoring  changing  the  law  so 
that  you  could  provide  allies  with  custody 
of  weapons  that  Russia  has  or  knows  how 
to  make.  Was  that  correct  or  wrong  im¬ 
pression? 

The  President.  Well,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  from  what  I  knew  about  allied  co¬ 
operation,  and  so  on,  I  have  always  been 
of  the  belief  that  we  should  not  deny  to 
our  allies  what  the  enemies,  what  your  po¬ 
tential  enemy  already  has. 

We  do  want  allies  to  be  treated  as  partners 
and  allies,  and  not  as  junior  members  of  a 
firm  who  are  to  be  seen  but  not  heard. 

So  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  better, 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  as  we 
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classify  our  countries  as  those  that  are — 
we  are  confident,  by  our  treaties  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  are  confident  they’d  stand  by  us 
and  stand  by  us  in  time  of  trouble. 

If  I  correctly  interpret  the  President’s 
remarks,  they  indicate  a  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  law.  They  indicate  a  de¬ 
sire  for  legislation  which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
countries  classified  as  trustworthy.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  state¬ 
ment  against  having  allies  who  are 
treated  as  junior  members  “to  be  seen 
and  not  heard”  and  the  exercise  of  clas¬ 
sification  between  allies  who  would 
“stand  by  us  in  time  of  trouble”  and 
others  who  might  not.  The  act  of  clas¬ 
sification  would,  of  course,  automatical¬ 
ly  create  junior  members. 

I  also  know  that  no  responsible  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  executive  branch,  in¬ 
cluding  the  President,  would  expect  that 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  transferred 
to  every  ally  in  the  free  world  with 
which  we  have  a  mutual  military  se¬ 
curity  alliance.  So  I  hope  there  is  no 
more  talk  about  junior  members  among 
our  allies. 

The  fact  has  long  been  recognized 
that  collective  security  in  a  major  mili¬ 
tary  alliance,  such  as  NATO,  is  not  based 
on  equality  of  weapons,  manpower,  fi¬ 
nances,  industrial  production,  or  any 
other  national  capacity  to  contribute  to 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  alliance.  Nor 
have  military  missions  been  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  equal  capacity  or  respon¬ 
sibility.  Each  nation  has  been  assigned 
duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  basis 
of  pertinent  national  conditions  and  re¬ 
sources. 

Another  point  the  President  makes,  is 
that  he  sees  no  reason  why  an  ally  can¬ 
not  receive  information  or,  supposedly, 
nuclear  weapons,  on  the  basis  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  same  information  or 
weapons.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  refusing  to  allocate  nuclear 
weapons  and  information  to  an  ally.  It 
is  only  one  consideration.  There  are 
several  other  points  to  consider  and  I  will 
only  mention  one — stability  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ally  government. 

Many  of  our  allies  are,  unfortunately, 
possessed  of  weak  governments,  some  of 
them  are  based  on  the  strength  of  a 
strong,  but  aged  or  egotistical  leader. 
These  governments  could  change  over 
night  because  of  the  death  of  a  strong 
leader.  Other  governments  could  change 
as  the  result  of  a  new  alliance  of  splinter 
parties  and  others  could  become  more 
unstable  through  the  growth  of  Com¬ 
munist  or  rightist  forces  which,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  are  of  minority  strength. 

So,  we  see  the  problem  is  not  simple 
and  therefore  is  not  susceptible  to  simple 
answers  based  on  the  Soviet  level  of 
knowledge,  equality  of  treatment,  or  dis¬ 
taste  for  junior  members  among  our 
allies. 

Congressional  legislation  relating  to 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  has  there¬ 
fore  recognized  this  complexity  and  has 
tried  to  make  possible  the  use  of  our 
nuclear  strength  in  the  collective  alli¬ 
ance,  without  risking  the  security  of  our 
assets  in  weak  or  irresponsible  hands. 

It  is  only  natural  for  our  military 
leaders  to  desire  complete  freedom  in  the 
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use  and  distribution  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  is  only  natural  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  struggle  since  the  May-Johnson 
military-inspired  bill,  which  placed  all 
atomic  development  under  military  con¬ 
trol,  was  defeated,  to  gain  military  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  weapons  and  destroy  the 
principle  of  any  type  of  civilian  inter¬ 
ference  with  absolute  military  custody 
and  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  has  been  a  constant  campaign 
to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  fiction  that 
“after  all  a  nuclear  weapon  is  just 
another  weapon.”  “The  nuclear  weapon 
is  a  conventional  weapon  now.”  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  erosion 
of  civilian  control.  Part  of  this  erosion 
is  due  to  a  gradual  step-by-step  sur¬ 
render  to  the  steady  pressure  of  our 
strong  and  entrenched  military  bloc. 
Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  multiplication  of 
nuclear  weapon  types  and  quantities  in 
inventory. 

A  great  deal  of  the  erosion  has  oc¬ 
curred  because  of  the  elimination  of  time 
and  space  factors  by  new  scientific  de¬ 
velopments.  An  important  part  of  this 
erosion  of  civilian  custody  and  control  is 
based  on  the  reduced  warning  time  and 
the  necessity  for  instant  readiness  to 
repel  an  enemy  attack  capability. 

An  incoming  bomber  fleet  might  give 
us  2  or  3  hours  warning  time  on  our 
continent.  It  might  be  as  short  as  an 
hour  on  one  or  more  of  our  allies  in 
NATO. 

If  the  enemy  attack  is  by  IRBM  or 
ICBM,  it  might  be  less  than  a  half  hour. 
Under  these  conditions,  there  are  new 
military  problems  to  be  considered 
which  are  vital  to  our  destiny. 

These  problems  will  not  go  away  nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  our  refusal  to 
recognize  that  technological  change  has 
made  obsolete  the  old  and  cumbersome 
procedures. 

My  plea  is  that  we  do  not  try  to  solve 
them  through  subterfuge  or  a  calculated 
program  of  deceit.  Let  us  lay  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  table  and  talk  sense  to  the 
American  people  and  our  allies.  Unless 
we  can  bear  the  burden  of  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  through  the  exercise  of  our  his¬ 
toric  democratic  processes  of  discussion, 
debate,  and  publicly  arrived  at  decisions, 
then  our  way  of  life  is  doomed. 

We  cannot  retain  our  liberties  if  we 
hide  in  fear  of  the  peoples’  verdict.  We 
cannot  trust  the  fateful  decisions  to  any 
individual  or  group  acting  in  secret, 
whether  it  be  the  President,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Security  Council,  or 
a  limited  group  in  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  clarify  the  term  “limited 
group  in  the  Congress.”  I  speak  of  the 
Joint  Committe  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  this 
committee  since  it  was  established  in 
1946.  It  has  been  a  challenging  and 
sometimes  awesome  experience.  I  have 
made  the  study  of  atomic  problems  and 
the  participation  in  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  this  committee  my 
major  congressional  interest  for  14  years. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  trust 
and  confidence  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  place  in  their  re¬ 
spective  Members  on  this  committee. 
Much  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
both  bodies,  without  requiring  detailed 


public  explanations,  particularly  in  sen¬ 
sitive  areas  pertaining  to  weapons  data. 

I  believe  this  trust  and  confidence  has 
been  fully  justified.  It  must  continue  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
trust  and  confidence,  the  joint  committee 
must,  at  all  times,  be  aware  of  its  “watch 
dog”  function.  It  must  never  take  the 
easy  road  of  accepting  security  classifi¬ 
cation  of  areas  by  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  because  it  is  convenient  or  polit¬ 
ically  expedient.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  areas  of  international  policy. 

In  this  area  the  committee  must,  in 
my  opinion,  realize  we  are  established 
and  function  as  a  result  of  congressional 
legislative  action.  We  draw  our  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Congress.  We  owe  our 
primary  allegiance  to  the  Congress.  We 
act  as  their  agent  and  are  not  author¬ 
ized  to  place  our  committee  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  usurping  any  prerogative  placed 
by  statute  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  all  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  are  most  zealous  in  supporting 
these  principles  and  I  have  no  fear  of  our 
committee  failing  in  the  future  to  live  up 
to  its  high  legislative  function. 

The  transfer  of  completed  or  uncom¬ 
pleted  nuclear  weapons  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  international  importance. 
The  peace  of  the  wTorld  might  well  rest 
on  this  problem  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  solved. 

I  do  not  intend,  at  this  time,  to  elab¬ 
orate  on  the  reasons  for  making  these 
statements.  I  will  do  so  in  due  time. 

At  this  time,  I  will  state  as  my  basic 
premise  that: 

The  transfer  or  delivery  of  completed 
or  uncompleted  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
foreign  nation  cannot  be  accomplished 
legitimately  in  peacetime,  without  the 
concurrent  knowledge  and  approval  of 
Congress. 

If  the  President,  for  reasons  which 
seem  to  be  justified  in  his  judgment, 
does  not  want  to  use  the  two  methods 
now  available  to  him — treaty  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement — to  transfer  com¬ 
pleted  nuclear  weapons,  and  if  the 
President  does  not  want  to  use  the  third 
method  set  forth  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  to  accomplish 
the  end  result  of  placing  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  ally,  then, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  he  must  present 
a  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  objective.  If  he 
does  this,  I  am  sure  that  such  a  proposal 
will  receive  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  committee  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Congress  as 
it  did  on  a  similar  proposal  in  1958.  This 
problem  is  too  serious  to  attempt  to  solve 
in  news  conferences.  It  cannot  be  solved 
by  public  statements  which  may  whip 
up  editorials  or  sentiment  from  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  complexity 
or  the  fateful  nature  of  the  problem. 

If  we  need  to  arm  our  allies  with  these 
terrible  weapons,  Which  may  become 
common  as  to  quantity  but  never  can 
become  conventional  in  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  word,  then  let  the  Con¬ 
gress  debate  the  issue  so  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  may  learn  the  dire  portent 
of  the  step  we  take. 


If  this  step  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
NATO,  then  let  us  have  a  reev^luation 
of  the  purpose  and  present  status  of 
NATO,  not  as  it  was  planned  in  1949 
as  a  military  shield  of  strength  reaching 
from  Norway  to  Turkey. 

Let  us  ask  questions  about  NATO. 

Has  the  purpose  of  NATO  to  form  an 
effective  military  alliance  materialized? 

Have  the  NATO  allies  fulfilled  their 
military  commitments? 

Is  there  a  spreading  spirit  of  neutral¬ 
ism  in  Europe  which  is  nullifying  our 
original  purpose? 

Has  the  revolutionary  change  in  mili¬ 
tary  technology — I  speak  particularly  of 
intermediate  and  long-range  missiles 
mated  with  nuclear  warheads — made  of 
the  concept  of  NATO  an  ideological 
maginot  line? 

How  many  of  the  NATO  nations  are 
politically  stable  enough  to  have  allo¬ 
cated  into  their  sovereign  possession 
mass- destruction  nuclear  weapons? 

Would  the  allocation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  be  to  all  of  our  NATO  allies  or  would 
we  classify  some  of  them  as  dependable 
in  time  of  trouble  and  others  junior 
members? 

If  we  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  all 
of  our  NATO  allies,  are  we  placing  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  sovereign  hands  which, 
if  transient  or  irresponsible,  might  en¬ 
large  the  likelihood  of  accidental  war? 

If  we  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
classified  few,  do  we  not  thereby  plant 
the  seeds  of  jealousy,  resentment,  and 
suspicion  in  those  nations  relegated  to 
the  position  of  junior  members? 

What  would  be  the  response  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  to  our  policy  of  transferring  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  thereby  creating  nth 
in  the  nuclear  club? 

Would  he  then  announce  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  transfer  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
to  Chou  En-lai  in  Asia  and  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite  governments  in  Europe? 

Where  would  we  stand  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  war  for  the  minds  of  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  nations,  if  we  can  be  accused  of 
initiating  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons? 

Last  but  not  least,  there  are  still  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  the  world  who  want 
peace  more  than  any  other  condition. 
These  people  are  hoping  for  a  cessation 
of  nuclear  bomb  testing — they  are  hoping 
for  disarmament — they  are  hoping  for  a 
successful  summit  meeting  this  year  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  nuclear 
powers  and  others. 

I  do  not  know  whether  their  hopes  will 
be  realized  this  year  or  in  many  years 
ahead  of  us  in  the  future. 

I  do  know  that  the  creation  of  many 
nuclear  weapon  nations — the  spreading 
of  these  terrible  weapons  in  more  and 
more  hands  will  increase  the  mathe¬ 
matical  chances  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  do  know  that  this  step  is  a  long  step 
away  from  the  negotiating  tables  for 
peace  and  disarmament. 


CHARLES  JAMES  LANDRY 
(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
that  a  young  man  from  my  district  repre¬ 
sented  Massachusetts  when  the  National 
Council  of  Scouting  made  its  report  to 
the  Nation. 

At  the  golden  anniversary  breakfast 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 
yesterday  I  was  happy  to  sit  beside 
Charles  James  Landry,  of  Revere,  Mass., 
who  was  chosen  to  represent  my  home 
State. 

Charles  is  an  Eagle  Scout,  and  a  senior 
at  Revere  High  School.  He  has  applied 
himselef  well  to  his  school  studies  and  to 
his  extracurricular  activities.  He  comes 
highly  recommended  by  an  educator  and 
a  commissioner  of  Scouts  for  many  years 
who  advised  me  that  “You  will  find  him 
to  be  the  typical  American  boy,  reflecting 
credit  on  those  who  have  placed  their 
confidence  in  him.”  Wholesome,  intelli¬ 
gent,  courageous,  he  exemplifies  the  best 
in  American  youth,  upon  whom  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
freedom  depend. 

Because  of  his  love  for  our  country, 
Charles  is  thrilled  by  his  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington;  his  meeting  with  the  President; 
his  visits  to  Valley  Forge;  to  the  home  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. ; 
to  the  West  Point  Academy  Chapel;  to 
the  Schiff  Scout  Reservation  in  Mend- 
ham,  N.J.;  and  to  the  international 
luncheon  in  New  York. 

I  think  that  he  may  be  sitting  in  the 
visitors’  gallery  at  this  very  moment, 
impressed  by  his  closeness  to  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  a  great  Nation,  where  history 
comes  alive  and  blends  with  the  decisions 
to  explore  new  frontiers. 

For  this  is  a  moving  experience  that 
shall  inspire  him  through  all  the  years 
of  his  life. 

During  Boy  Scout  Week  the  Congress 
is  privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  to  the  50  years 
of  service  by  this  fine  organization  which 
guides  our  youth  with  this  ideal:  “For 
God  and  country.” 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
scouting  units  with  a  membership  of  over 
5  million  boys  and  adults  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  special  programs  of  this 
anniversary  year. 

Charles  James  Landry  is  one  of  the 
50  Boy  Scouts  and  Explorers  who  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  them. 

It  is  a  high  honor  which  he  and  his 
49  companions  measure  up  to  in  every 
way. 


NATION  FIGHTS  INTOLERANCE 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation  feels  a  deep  sense  of  outrage 
because  of  the  unspeakable  desecration 
of  religious  shrines  and  places  that  has 
recently  occurred. 

There  is  certainly  no  rational  explana¬ 
tion  for  these  detestable  and  abhorrent 
acts. 

In  some  instances,  they  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  malicious  outbursts  of 
antiracism  and  hatred  directed  against 
some  of  our  finest  and  most  loyal  fellow 
citizens. 


These  incidents  have  cynically  chal¬ 
lenged  the  moral  integrity,  as  well  as 
the  public  order,  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  have  taken  place. 

It  may  well  be,  as  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  that  these  grievous  offenses 
against  the  time-honored  American 
principle  of  religious  toleration  were  the 
work  of  pranksters  or  other  thoughtless, 
irresponsible  individuals,  obsessed  by  a 
perverted  sense  of  humor. 

It  is  also  possible  that  these  incidents 
may  have  been  inspired  by  Communists 
or  other  subversives  seeking  to  engender 
and  promote  racial  hatreds  and  create 
misunderstanding  and  division  between 
various  segments  of  the  American  people. 

Whatever  the  source  of  these  outrages, 
they  are  absolutely  intolerable  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  justice.  A  very 
grave  responsibility  rests  upon  every 
agency  of  government  in  the  Nation  and 
upon  every  good  American  to  exert  every 
effort  to  punish  the  perpetrators  and  put 
down  these  truly  unconscionable  viola¬ 
tions  of  common  decency. 

It  is  of  considerable  satisfaction  that 
the  Congress  has  already  acted  to  tighten 
the  criminal  laws  relating  to  offenses  of 
this  character  by  passing  legislation  last 
week  to  check  the  desecration  of  places 
of  worship. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  While  this 
action  is  commendable  and  moves  in  the 
right  direction,  stronger  action  is  vitally 
necessary  by  government  at  every  level 
to  punish  and  check  the  work  of  prank¬ 
sters,  fanatics,  and  crackpots  which  is 
bringing  so  much  sorrow,  insult,  and 
distress,  as  well  as  physical  damage  and 
loss,  to  members  of  highly  respected  reli¬ 
gious  congregations. 

The  heart  of  every  true  American  goes 
out  in  deepest  sympathy  to  those  who 
are  the  helpless  victims  of  these  abomi¬ 
nable  misdeeds,  and  the  whole  Nation  is 
stirred  with  profound  indignation  and 
firm  resolve  to  apply  speedy,  effective, 
remedial  measures. 

I  am  requesting  the  FBI  to  investigate, 
try  to  apprehend,  and  bring  to  the  bar 
of  justice  the  despicable  malefactors, 
whether  Communists  or  otherwise,  who 
have  been  responsible  for  this  un-Ameri¬ 
can  and  profane  conduct. 

I  urge  our  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  explore  further  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  additional  preventive  laws  and 
also  hope  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  will  take  similar  action 
forthwith. 

The  American  spirit  of  toleration  and 
fair  play  is  at  stake.  We  must  not  and 
will  not  tolerate  these  monstrous  as¬ 
saults  upon  constitutional  freedom  and 
human  rights. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  20  minutes,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17. 

Mr.  Levering,  for  10  minutes,  on  to¬ 
morrow. 


Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  on  Wednesday,  February  17. 

Mr.  Meyer,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  17. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  February  16,  and  Wednesday, 
February  17. 

Mr.  Wolf  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke 
of  Kentucky),  to  transfer  his  special  or¬ 
der  for  90  minutes  on  February  11  to  90 
minutes  on  Thursday,  February  18. 

Mr.  Conte  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  15  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
February  16;  for  45  minutes,  on  February 
17;  and  for  30  minutes,  on  February  18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Breeding  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Haley  in  two  instances  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Levering  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price  in  three  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vinson  in  two  instances,  in  one  to 
include  an  address  by  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kil- 
day  at  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  John 
King  at  Bath,  Maine,  and  in  the  other 
an  address  by  Col.  Bruce  Harlow  on 
February  5. 

Mr.  Lane  in  five  instances,  in  each  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Collier  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Becker  in  five  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota  and  in¬ 
clude  an  article. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  notwithstanding  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  limit  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $216. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington  in  three  in¬ 
stances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Alford  and  to  include  three 
articles. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCormack  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Preston  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Oliver  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Michel,  the  remarks  he  made 
earlier  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mrs.  Bolton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel). 

Mr.  Younger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  SchwenGel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Canfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Wilson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schenck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  Chenoweth  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  following  Members  were 
granted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kowalski. 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Multer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Dent  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Flood  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Holland. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  2  o’clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960,  at  12 
o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1812.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
past  6  months  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United.  States  and  Mexico 
for  the  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8,  80th  Con¬ 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1813.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 

of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  for  flight  instruction  for  members 
of  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ' 

1814.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap¬ 
proximately  51,646  pounds  of  opium  poppy 
seeds  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma¬ 
terials  Stock  Piling  Act  (53  Stat.  811),  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e));  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1815.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  17,426  pounds  of  guayule 
seeds  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma¬ 
terials  Stock  Piling  Act  (53  Stat.  811),  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e));  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1816.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense 


which  were  allocated  or  placed  in  the  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1959,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-377, 
Public  Law  163,  84th  Congress,  Public  Law 
86-36,  and  Public  Law  85-322;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mrs.  PPOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3676.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer¬ 
tain  lands  to  the  city  of  Tillamook,  Oreg.; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1257) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Interim  report  on  in¬ 
vestigation  of  regulatory  commissions  and 
agencies;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1258).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  10296.  A  bill  to  prohibit  agencies  of 
the  United  States  from  imposing  contractual 
provisions  boycotting  vessels  trading  with 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN: 

H.R.  10297.  A  bill  designating  the  first 
Sunday  of  May  in  each  year  as  World  Friend¬ 
ship  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  10298.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL : 

H.R.  10299.  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans’ 
home  loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  areas 
where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not  gener¬ 
ally  available;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  10300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 

H.R.  10301.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci?iry. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  reduction  in 
the  special  aid  and  attendance  allowance 
paid  to  seriously  disabled  veterans  during 
periods  of  hospitalization  at  Government 
expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10303.  A  bill  to  amend  section  512  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  who  served  for  40 
days  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAINRIGHT: 

H.R.  10304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  of  up  to  $4,000  per  family 
for  tuition  expenses  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of 


the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  for 
education  at  a  nondenominational  secondary 
school,  college,  or  university;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  10305.  A  bill  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  estimated  income  tax;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  increase  from  $10  to  $30  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  administrative  exemption 
from  customs  duties  (on  articles  for  personal 
or  household  use)  which  is  available  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  return  from  visits  to  foreign 
countries  before  they  can  qualify  for  the 
regular  statutory  exemption;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BECKERj 

H.R.  10307.  A  bill  to  "amend  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  interest  payable  on  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  on  loans  made  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  10308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  10309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  prohibit  a  rate  increase  from 
becoming  effective,  subject  to  bond,  before  a 
pending  rate  increase  proceeding  has  been 
finally  determined;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  R.  10310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  increased 
representation  by  regional  banks  for  coop¬ 
eratives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.R.  10311.  A  bill  providing  that  certain 
provisions  of  Public  Law  335  dated  October 
7,  1949  (63  Stat.  724),  shall  apply  to  the 
Mercedes  division  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabilitation  project,  Texas;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  10312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  or  near  Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  10313.  A  bill  authorizing  bank  pro¬ 
tection  and  channel  maintenance  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Ri.ver,  Calif.,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Roads. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  10314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  44  of 
Public  Law  86-70,  approved  June  25,  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  10315.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
change  of  certain  war-built  vessels  for  more 
modern  and  efficient  war-built  vessels  owned 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS : 

H.R.  10316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene¬ 
fits  payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  income  in  determining  eligibility  of 
individuals  for  benefits  from  the  Veterans’ 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  10317.  A  bill  to  provide  a  health  bene¬ 
fits  program  for  certain  retired  employees  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  10318.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  completion  of  plans  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  observance  of  the  175th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN ; 

H.J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  586.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  civil  rights;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  587.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 

H.R.  10319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samir 
Anabtawi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  10320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monique 
M.  Gibbs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 

H.R.  10321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Boghos  Oflazian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  10322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J.  Makris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  10323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  San¬ 
tos  Nogueira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TABER: 

H.R.  10324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mui  Kim 
Chen  Liang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

336.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  borough  secretary,  Northampton,  Pa., 
requesting  passage  of  the  bills  H.R.  4488  and 
S.  1046,  relating  to  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  and  extending  protection  to  nearly  8 
million  additional  workers,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Statement  by  Gov.  John  Patterson,  of 
Alabama,  on  Civil  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  before  the  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1960. 

I  just  wish  all  of  the  people  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  could  know  Gov.  John  Patterson, 
who  is  such  a  young  man,  but  who  has 
had  so  much  experience  and  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  fight  to  keep  our  way  of  life 
in  our  beloved  Alabama  and  our  South¬ 
land.  Before  the  great  people  of  Ala¬ 
bama  elected  John  Patterson  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  he  was  attorney 
general  of  the  State.  This  great  honor 
does  not  come  to  many  men  in  this  Na¬ 
tion,  but  he,  John  Patterson,  is  certainly 
doing  his  dead  level  best  and  he  may 
make  some  mistakes,  but  it  will  be  of  the 
head,  and  not  the  heart.  Personally,  I 
have  worked  with  him  as  hard  as  I  could 
day  and  night,  ever  since  the  day  the 
people  of  Alabama  elected  him  Governor 
of  our  great  State. 

John  Patterson  is  a  human  dynamo; 
he  has  a  brilliant  brain,  an  understand¬ 
ing  heart  and  is  doing  everything  in 
every  way  for  the  development  of  our 
State.  We  have  had  many  great  Gov¬ 
ernors,  and  I  have  worked  with  them  all 
down  through  the  years,  but  we  have 
never  had  one  that  has  given  us  more 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  our 
great  undeveloped  State  than  John  Pat¬ 
terson.  He  doesn’t  put  it  off  for  a  lot  of 
long  conferences;  he  gives  you  a  “yes” 
or  “no”  right  now;  and  every  one  of  the 
propositions  I  have  put  up  to  this  great 
man  have  been  accepted  and  we  are 
working  to  carry  them  through.  Right 
at  the  moment  we  are  working  on  a  tre¬ 
mendous  plant  that  will  manufacture  all 
sorts  of  goods;  and  not  only  John  Pat¬ 
terson,  but  his  finance  director,  Charles 
Meriwether,  his  brother,  Maurice  Patter¬ 
son,  who  is  so  much  like'  John,  Sam 
Engelhardt,  State  highway  director,  Bill 
Younger,  director  of  conservation,  and 
every  one  of  them  are  working  and  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  entire  Alabama  delega¬ 
tion. 

Later,  after  my  friend.  Gov.  John  Pat¬ 
terson,  had  made  his  speech  before  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  my  wife  and  I  gave  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Speaker’s  dining  room  on  the 
House  side.  We  had  about  54  people,  all 
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that  this  room  would  hold ;  but  they  were 
such  famous  folks  and  such  wonderful 
people,  who  had  done  so  much  good. 
We  had  Democrats  and  Republicans ;  and 
Senator  Hill  and  Senator  Sparkman 
both  made  wonderful  talks,  as  well  as 
each  one  of  the  Congressmen  from 
every  district  in  the  State.  We  also  had 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  from  the  Red¬ 
stone  Arsenal  and  his  Chief,  Gen.  Dan  R. 
Ostrander;  and  I  wish  everybody  could 
have  been  there  to  have  heard  some  of 
the  things,  not  only  the  Alabama  delega¬ 
tion  had  to  say  about  our  State  and  our 
Nation  and  its  development,  but  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  Dr.  Von  Braun  and 
his  Chief,  General  Ostrander;  but  best 
of  all  was  the  great  talk  that  was  made 
by  our  own  Gov.  John  Patterson. 

We  didn’t  have  the  newspapermen 
there;  there  just  wasn’t  room  for  them, 
but  it’s  a  pity  we  didn’t,  because  I  wish 
all  of  the  people,  especially  in  Alabama, 
could  have  heard  the  great  talks  that 
were  made.  And  many  other  men  made 
talks.  The  Honorable  Homer  Gruenther, 
Special  Assistant  at  the  White  House, 
made  a  talk.  Congressman  Thor  Tol- 
lefson  made  a  wonderful  talk.  He  is  a 
Republican  from  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  and  his  wife  attended.  Then 
we  had  Congressman  Thomas  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  who  is  on  my  committee, 
and  he,  too,  made  a  talk. 

We  had  wonderful  Mrs.  Nathan 
Twining,  and  we  had  her  make  a  little 
talk.  General  Twining  was  coming,  but 
he  had  to  go  before  a  committee;  but  we 
have  had  him  so  many  times  in  Ala¬ 
bama;  and  some  day,  if  he  should  ever 
retire — and  I  hope  he  will  stay  here  a 
long,  long  time — we  hope  to  get  him  to 
retire  in  the  First  District  of  Alabama — 
the  same  as  the  great  Gen.  “Weary”  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  Army  Engineers  is  doing,  who 
has  helped  us  so  much. 

Well,  it  was  a  great  day,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  all  of  our  people  could  not 
have  enjoyed  these  wonderful,  wonderful 
talks.  Another  thing,  too,  that  will 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  of  our  people  is 
that  they  have  given  us  in  our  beloved 
State  of  Alabama  $100  million  to  keep  on 
working  on  the  development  of  the  great 
work  we  are  doing  at  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  home  of 
John  Sparkman  and  Congressman  Bob 
Jones. 

Well,  I  wish  we  could  have  had  Gen. 
Dan  Callahan,  who  has  charge  of  our 
beautiful  Brookley  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
the  Government  has  invested  a  billion 
dollars  and  where  the  payrolls  and  the 
purchases  made  for  this  great  installa¬ 
tion  amount  to  over  $105  million  a  year. 

Well,  we  thrilled  and  thrilled  with  all 
of  the  great  men  and  wonderful  women 
that  attended  this  luncheon  that  was 
given  by  Ocllo  and  me. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  had  our  own 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Roland  Cooper,  of 


Camden,  Ala.  Senator  Cooper  made  a 
great  speech  for  the  development  of  the 
Alabama  River  and  all  of  our  rivers, 
where  we  have  more  navigable  miles  of 
streams  than  any  State  in  the  Union; 
and  today  we  are  having  a  meeting  at 
our  regular  congressional  luncheon  that 
we  have  every  Thursday  in  the  House 
Dining  Room,  to  go  over  the  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  of  the  Millers  Ferry 
project,  that  Senator  Roland  Cooper 
talked  so  wonderfully  about.  I  think,  of 
course,  that  the  Alabama  River,  as  well 
as  the  Coosa-Alabama,  as  well  as  the 
Warrior-Tombigbee  and  all  of  these 
rivers,  should  have  been  developed  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  they  will  be,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right,  and  right  is  might,  and 
we  will  win  in  the  end. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Gov.  John  Patterson  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Before  the  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  my  name  is  John  Patterson  and  I  am 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  am 
presently  serving  a  4-year  term  which  began 
January  19,  1959.  Prior  to  that  date  I  served 
as  attorney  general  of  Alabama  from  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1955,  to  January  19,  1959.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  that  you 
have  given  me  to  testify  before  you  on  this 
occasion. 

I  wish  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
bills  S.  2535,  S.  2684,  S.  2719,  S.  2722,  S. 
2783  and  S.  2814  now  pending  before  your 
committee.  These  bills  are  far  reaching 
in  nature  and  seek  to  make  radical  changes 
in  our  basic  laws.  If  these  bills  are  enacted 
into  law  the  implementation  of  such  laws 
will  lead  to  chaos  and  bitterness,  and  a 
further  deterioration  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  States  and  Federal  Government. 
If  these  bills  are  enacted  into  law  they 
could  well  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  machinery  in  many  States.  I  feel  that 
I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  I  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  my  State  are 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  these  bills.  As 
Governor  of  the  State,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you  the  feeling  of  our  people.  The  en¬ 
actment  of  these  bills  will  lead  to  grave  con¬ 
sequences  and  these  bills  will  not  succeed  in 
doing  that  which  the  authors  of  the  bills 
intend. 

S.  2535  seeks  to  establish  an  agency  of 
Congress  authorized  to  conduct  elections  and 
register  voters  in  certain  areas  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  This  bill  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Congressional  Elections  Commission 
for  this  purpose.  Bills  S.  2684,  S.  2719,  S. 
2783  and  S.  2814  are  similar  and  provide 
that  where  a  person’s  application  to  register 
to  vote  has  been  denied  and  such  person 
believes  himself  to  be  qualified  under  State 
law,  and  believes  that  he  has  been  denied 
registration  because  of  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin,  he  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  President,  requesting  that  a  “Fed¬ 
eral  registrar”  be  appointed  for  the  district 
in  which  such  person  lives. 

The  bills  further  provide  that  when  the 
President  receives  not  less  than  nine  peti¬ 
tions  within  1  year  from  persons  in  the 
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same  registration  district,  he  shall  refer  such 
petitions  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  investigation.  If  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  determines  that  such  persons  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  solely  because 
of  their  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin,  the  Commission  shall  certify  such 
information  to  the  President. 

The  President  then,  under  these  bills, 
would  appoint  a  “Federal  Registrar”  for  the 
district  involved  and  the  registrar  would 
accept  registration  applications  from  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  district  who  claim  that  they  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin.  If 
the  “Federal  Registrar”  determines  that  the 
applicants  are  qualified  under  the  State 
law  he  shall  certify  the  names  to  the  State 
election  officials,  and  such  persons  would 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election  where 
Federal  officials  are  being  elected.  The  bills 
place  a  fine  and  penitentiary  sentence  on 
any  State  official  who  does  not  abide  by  the 
decisions  made  by  the  “Federal  Registrar.” 

S.  2535  is  similar  to  the  aforementioned 
bills  in  that  it  attempts  to  do  the  same  thing 
except  it  provides  for  a  Registration  of 
Voters  Commission  instead  of  “Federal  Regis¬ 
trars.” 

S.  2722  requires  State  officials  to  preserve 
all  registration  and  voting  records  of  all 
elections  for  a  period  of  5  years  after  the 
making  of  the  record. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  familiar  with  these  bills;  however,  I 
have  attempted  to  summarize  them  briefly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  something  new  in  the 
way  of  legislation,  and  to  further  show  what 
a  radical  departure  this  procedure  is  from 
any  registration  procedure  that  any  State 
has  ever  had  before. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  give  Congress  power  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the  States. 
The  Constitution  leaves  the  setting  of  the 
qualifications  of  voters  to  the  States.  In 
my  opinion  these  aforementioned  bills  now 
under  consideration  are  clearly  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  They  are  an  attempt  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  set  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  the  States  and  to  put  Federal 
officials  actually  in  charge  of  elections  in 
the  States.  Such  action  is  a  usurption  of 
the  powers  of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
soverlgn  rights  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  sponsors  of  these  bills  are  inferring 
that  our  State  officials  are  violating  their 
oaths  of  office.  I  resent  this  inference.  I 
can  truthfully  say  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  the  officials  of  my  State  are 
obeying  the  law,  doing  a  good  job,  and  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  their  oaths  of  office.  This  type 
of  legislation  is  an  insult  to  the  officials  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  obviously  is 
politically  inspired. 

The  right  to  vote  is  conferred  and  safe¬ 
guarded  by  each  State  constitution.  The 
laws  of  Alabama  setting  out  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  electors  are  fair,  just,  reasonable, 
and  impartial. 

Adequate  remedies  exist  to  protect  each 
and  every  individual  in  his  right  to  register 
and  vote.  No  one  can  come  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  truthfully  tell  you  that  the  laws 
of  my  State  protecting  the  right  to  vote  are 
not  adequate.  If  a  person  in  Alabama  files 
an  application  with  the  board  of  registrars 
of  his  county  that  he  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  qualified  voters  and  the  board  of  regis¬ 
trars  denies  his  application,  the  applicant 
has  the  right  of  appeal,  without  giving  se¬ 
curity  for  costs,  within  30  days  after  such 
denial,  by  filing  a  petition  in  the  circuit 
court  at  law  or  court  of  like  jurisdiction 
held  for  the  county  in  which  he  seeks  to 
register.  The  petitioner  must  allege  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  over  the 
age  of  21  years,  has  the  qualifications  as  to 
residence  prescribed  in  section  178  of  the 


constitution  of  Alabama  and  is  entitled  to 
register  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  The  issues  are  tried  in  the 
court  in  ther  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  rules  as  other  cases  are  tried,  and  by 
a  jury  if  the  petitioner  demands  it.  The 
circuit  solicitor  defends  the  action  for  the 
State.  If  the  petitioner  wins  his  case  in 
the  lower  court,  the  State  has  no  appeal 
and  the  petitioner’s  name  goes  on  the  quali¬ 
fied  voter  list  forthwith.  If  he  loses  his  case 
in  the  lower  court,  he  can  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  the  judgment.  If  the  petitioner  loses  his 
appeal  in  the  State  supreme  court,  he  can 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
A  judgment  in  favor  of  the  petitioner  under 
our  law  entitles  him  to  be  registered  as  of 
the  date  of  filing  his  original  application  with 
the  board  of  registrars.  This  procedure  is 
similar  in  all  States  and  it  is  a  proceeding 
whereby  a  person’s  rights  are  tested  by  the 
judiciary,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  I  submit 
to  you  that  this  is  a  full  and  adequate 
remedy  for  each  and  every  individual  who 
claims  that  he  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  register  as  a  voter  because  of  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for  any 
other  reasons  which  he  might  think  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  instance  where  a  Negro  has  filed 
an  appeal  under  our  State  statutes  claim¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  illegally  denied  the 
right  to  register.  Furthermore,  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  state  and  since  January  18,  1955,  when 
I  took  office  as  attorney  general,  not  a  single 
Negro  has  taken  an  appeal  under  our  stat¬ 
utes  providing  for  appeals  where  boards  of 
registrars  have  turned  down  applications  to 
register. 

How  can  anyone  come  in  here  and  truth¬ 
fully  say  to  you  that  our  laws  are  inadequate 
when  none  of  the  complaining  Negroes  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  statutes.  How  can 
anyone  say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
denied  citizens  the  right  to  vote  when  they 
have  not  even  tried  to  use  the  remedies 
which  the  State  gives  them  to  protect  their 
rights.  The  mode  by  which  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  justice  is  clearly  marked  out  by  the 
State  law.  It  is  so  plain  and  simple  that 
any  citizen  may  readily  avail  himself  of  it. 
Yet  the  few  complaining  persons  have  not 
done  so.  Why? 

I  feel  that  the  real  reason  why  the  agita¬ 
tors,  who  are  constantly  bringing  up  this  is¬ 
sue,  have  not  resorted  to  our  courts  for 
relief,  if  they  are  entitled  to  such  relief,  is 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  consistently 
held  that  class  actions  will  not  lie  in  cases 
testing  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  vote. 
The  courts  have  consistently  held  that  each 
individual  case  and  each  individual’s  quali¬ 
fications  to  vote  must  rest  upon  the  facts  in 
each  individual  case  and  that,  of  course,  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  proponents  of  this 
type  of  legislation  under  consideration  by 
this  committee  are  not  content  to  seek  in¬ 
dividual  redress  through  the  courts.  That’s 
too  slow  for  them.  What  they  seek  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  circumvents  the  courts  and 
sets  up  an  administrative  procedure  whereby 
Negroes  can  be  herded  together  and  marched 
in  battalion  formation  to  the  polling  places 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Federal  regis¬ 
trars  and  Federal  marshals  to  register  and 
vote  whether  or  not  they  can  read  and  write, 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  qualified  other¬ 
wise  under  State  laws.  The  proponents  of 
this  legislation  are  not  interested  in  a  judi¬ 
cial  determination  of  an  individual’s  rights, 
but  only  in  mass  registration  before  the  next 
election.  We  have  not  had  anything  in  the 
South  similar  to  Federal  registrars  as  out¬ 
lined  in  these  bills  since  Federal  troops  oc¬ 
cupied  the  South  during  reconstruction  days. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  statutory  proce¬ 
dures  for  testing  a  person’s  right  to  vote 
under  our  State  law  are  full,  adequate,  and 
reasonable.  This  is  the  proper  and  orderly 
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way  for  a  person  to  have  determined  his 
right  to  vote  if  he  feels  that  it  has  been  il¬ 
legally  denied.  Certainly,  this  committee, 
and  this  Congress,  should  require  these  com¬ 
plaining  people  to  at  least  try  to  seek  relief 
under  the  existing  laws,  which  heretofore 
they  have  not  done,  before  this  committee 
or  this  Congress  should  resort  to  such  a  radi¬ 
cal  procedure  as  sending  Federal  registrars 
into  the  South  to  usurp  the  powers  of  our 
State  officials  and  to  usurp  the  powers  of 
our  courts.  Make  these  complainants  go  to 
the  courts  for  their  relief.  They  have  not 
done  so  and  I  submit  to  you  if  you  make 
them,  their  rights  will  be  promptly  and  ade¬ 
quately  determined. 

S.  2814,  S.  2783,  S.  2719,  and  S.  2684  pro¬ 
vide  for  investigations  to  be  made  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  cases  where 
individuals  claim  they  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin.  I  wish  to  voice  my 
strong  objections  again  to  the  actions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  I  urge 
you  not  to  extend  the  authority  of  that 
body.  The  recent  actions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  damaged  race  relations 
in  the  South  and  further  injured  the  al¬ 
ready  strained  relations  between  the  States 
and  Federal  Government.  The  Commission 
failed  to  do  anything  constructive,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  further  widened  the  breach 
existing  between  the  races.  It  harassed 
and  intimidated  our  State  and  local  of¬ 
ficials.  Its  actions  have  made  it  difficult 
for  us  to  find  responsible  citizens  who  are 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  boards  of 
registrars. 

The  Commission  attempted  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  over  the  manner  in  which  our  of¬ 
ficials  conducted  their  offices.  It  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  operation  of  our  courts. 
The  Commission  attempted  to  arrogate  unto 
itself  powers  which  it  did  not,  and  could 
not  constitutionally  possess.  It  claimed  to 
be  “a  roving  grand  jury”  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  common  law  grand  jury,  a  posi¬ 
tion  legally  untenable.  The  Commission 
attempted  to  go  on  “fishing  expeditions” 
in  the  records  of  judicial  officers.  It  sub- 
penaed  our  State  officials  to  hearings  at 
distant  places  from  their  homes  and  put 
them  on  the  witness  stand  under  spotlights 
and  before  batteries  of  nationwide  tele¬ 
vision  cameras.  No  room  or  seats  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  counsel  of  the  public  officials  and 
the  Commission  would  not  allow  attorneys 
for  the  officials  to  make  objections.  The 
State  officials  were  in  effect  placed  on  trial 
by  the  Commission  and  publicly  harassed 
and  intimidated.  The  Commission  at¬ 
tempted  to  go  far  beyond  its  factfinding 
powers,  and  hearings  were  conducted  in  a 
circus-like  arena  and  no  semblance  of  due 
process  was  accorded  our  State  officials. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  persons  trained  in 
the  law  would  be  a  party  to  conducting  such 
hearings  as  were  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  The  Commission  ac¬ 
cused  our  public  officials  of  violating  the 
law,  but  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of 
their  accusers  or  to  advise  them  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  against  them.  The 
Commission  refused  to  permit  the  State  of¬ 
ficials’  counsel  to  properly  represent  them 
and  refused  to  allow  them  to  cross-exam¬ 
ine  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against 
them.  In  fact,  the  actions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  were  so  reprehensible 
that  it  was  enjoined  from  conducting  any 
further  hearings  by  the  Federal  court  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  until  the  constitutionality 
of  their  procedures  could  be  tested  by  higher 
courts.  The  Commission  came  into  the 
South  ostensibly  to  seek  facts  but  in  reality 
it  was  seeking  publicity  and  notoriety. 

I  take  issue  with  the  report  filed  before 
Congress  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  information  in  that  report  is  biased  and 
prejudiced  and  is  not  based  upon  proper 
investigation.  A  large  portion  of  the  re- 
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port  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  in 
the  form  of  editorials  by  the  Commission’s 
staff  writers.  The  actions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  Alabama  created  ill  will  and 
hostility  between  the  people  of  my  State 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Com¬ 
mission  accomplished  nothing  but  its  ac¬ 
tions  seriously  injured  race  relations  in  the 
South.  I  ask  you  not  to  favorably  consider 
any  more  legislation  which  would  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Such  action  would  not  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  our  Nation. 

No  public  official  cares  to  serve  in  public 
office  when  he  is  subjected  to  harassment  and 
intimidation  by  agents  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  or  any  agency  for  that  matter. 
No  person  likes  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  a  member  of  a  board  of  registrars  when 
he  knows  that  he  will  be  immediately  visited 
by  Federal  investigators  and  run  the  risk 
of  immediate  suit  in  Federal  courts  seeking 
injunctive  relief  and  damages.  Recently 
President  Eisenhower  stated  that  he  was 
having  difficulty  finding  persons  willing  to 
accept  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  for,  as  he  said, 
people  do  not  like  to  be  harassed. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  have  ap¬ 
parently  declared  open  war  upon  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  State  boards  of  registrars  and  they 
are  making  it  difficult  for  us  to  find  people 
who  are  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 
In  most  States  the  members  of  boards  of 
registrars  do  not  receive  much  pay  and 
they  agree  to  serve  usually  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.  They  cannot  afford  lawyers  to  defend 
them,  nor  can  they  afford  to  attend  court  or 
hearings  in  distant  places  which  take  them 
away  from  their  work  and  families.  No 
member  of  a  board  of  registrars  likes  to 
have  a  Federal  agent  peering  over  his 
shoulder,  passing  upon  everything  that  he 
does  and  threatening  to  take  him  to  court 
with  every  act.  If  the  actions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  this  regard  continue 
and  if  “Federal  registrars”  are  sent  into  the 
South  along  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  investigators  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  aforementioned  bills,  it  could  well 
lead  to  a  breakdown  of  all  our  election 
machinery.  It  will  certainly  lead  to  bitter¬ 
ness  and  misunderstanding  and  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  State  and  Federal  officials.  The 
people  will  suffer  the  consequences.  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  it  would  be  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get  people  to  serve  as  election 
officials  if  they  are  dictated  to,  threatened, 
and  harassed  by  “Federal  registrars”  and 
Federal  agents.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  the 
so-called  Federal  registrar  plan  will  result 
in  utter  failure  and  bring  confusion  and 
chaos  to  our  electoral  system. 

Due  to  the  action  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  re¬ 
sponsible  people  to  accept  positions  on  the 
boards  of  registrars  in  Macon  and  Dallas 
Counties,  Ala.  I  have  appointed  numer¬ 
ous  persons  to  fill  these  positions  and 
they  have  declined,  stating  that  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  should  have  to  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  public  intimidation  and  harass¬ 
ment  by  Federal  agents.  The  responsibility 
for  the  breakdown  of  our  registration  ma¬ 
chinery  in  these  counties  rests  squarely  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  feel 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  some¬ 
one  to  serve  on  these  boards  soon,  if  we  can 
have  some  assurance  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
our  duties  within  the  framework  of  our  laws 
without  harassment  and  intimidation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  again  voice  my 
strong  opposition  to  all  the  aforementioned 
bills.  They  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 
They  invade  an  area  which  has  always  been 
left  exclusively  to  the  States.  The  States 
have  adequate  remedies  for  all  persons  to 
quickly  and  promptly  test  their  right  to  vote. 


S.  2722  requiring  the  preservation  of  vot¬ 
ing  and  registration  records  for  a  period  of 
5  years  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  Alabama 
law,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  all  States, 
provides  that  when  an  applicant  is  regis¬ 
tered  to  vote  by  the  board  of  registrars,  his 
name  is  placed  on  the  voters’  list,  and  this 
list,  along  with  his  application,  is  filed  with 
the  probate  judge  of  the  county  and  be¬ 
comes  a  permanent  public  record.  Of 
course,  after  a  person  is  registered,  he  should 
have  no  grounds  for  complaining.  In  cases 
where  the  application  is  denied  by  the  board 
of  registrars  our  laws  provide  that  the  board 
of  registrars  must  keep  on  file  the  applica¬ 
tion  form  until  the  time  expires  for  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  appeal  under  our  statutes.  This 
procedure  gives  full  and  adequate  protection 
to  all  citizens  regardless  of  who  they  are,  if 
they  would  just  avail  themselves  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  now  available. 

The  sending  of  Federal  registrars  or  a 
Registration  of  Voters  Commission  into  the 
South,  or  into  any  State,  would  cause  ani¬ 
mosity  and  hostility  among  the  people  and 
would  result  in  a  breakdown  of  our  election 
machinery.  Such  action  would  cause  fur¬ 
ther  widening  of  the  breach  between  the 
races  and  would  worsen  Federal-State  rela¬ 
tions.  The  citizens  of  the  States  would  look 
upon  these  Federal  agents  as  “carpetbag 
registrars,”  and  that  is  truly  what  they 
would  be. 

Any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  do  nothing  to  help 
the  situation  and  would  cause  a  further  de¬ 
terioration  in  race  and  Federal-State  rela¬ 
tions.  Federal  registration  of  voters  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  unconstitutional  and  un¬ 
warranted,  would  not  work,  would  lead  to 
grave  consequences,  and  I  think  would  be 
analagous  to  the  sending  of  Federal  troops 
into  Little  Rock  or  the  acts  of  Federal  troops 
in  marching  Negroes  to  the  polls  during  re¬ 
construction  days. 

The  views  which  I  have  expressed  about 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  are  not  mine 
alone  but  are  shared  by  almost  every  citizen 
of  my  State.  As  further  proof  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  questionable  conduct,  one  can  re¬ 
fer  to  the  actions  in  the  Federal  courts  in¬ 
volving  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Ter¬ 
rell  County,  Ga.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  and 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  the  Federal  courts 
ruled  against  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
in  every  case. 

In  recent  days  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  expressed  himself  as 
favoring  a  plan  whereby  the  Federal  courts 
would  appoint  so-called  referees  to  register 
voters.  This  proposal  is  just  as  shocking 
as  the  Federal  registrars  proposal  and  just 
as  unconstitutional  and  unworkable.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Federal  courts  have  already 
expressed  their  opposition  to  being  used  as 
boards  of  registrars.  See  Darby  v.  Daniels, 
decided  November  6,  1958,  in  the  U.S. 

District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  number  of  registered  Negro  voters 
in  Alabama  is  steadily  increasing.  This  is 
not  due  to  action  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  is 
in  spite  of  them.  At  present  there  are  more 
than  70,000  registered  Negro  voters  in 
Alabama.  The  number  of  registered  Negro 
voters  in  Alabama  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1956.  The  number  has  increased  more 
than  10  percent  since  the  primary  election 
of  1958.  The  Negro  is  making  tremendous 
progress  in  Alabama.  I  ask  you  not  to  en¬ 
act  laws  which  would  retard  his  progress. 
These  aforementioned  bills  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  your  committee  would  retard  the 
Negroes’  progress.  Matters  concerning  race 
relations  .will  never  be  solved  by  legislation, 


court  decrees,  injunctions,  Federal  troops  and 
Federal  registrars.  It  can  only  be  solved 
through  local  people  working  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  without  outside  inter¬ 
ference  and  agitation. 

We  have  on  our  books  the  necessary  laws 
to  protect  every  person’s  right  to  vote.  They 
are  State  laws  and  State  remedies  and  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be.  I  ask  you  to  leave 
it  that  way,  and  require  these  persons  who 
complain  that  their  rights  have  been  vio¬ 
lated  to  seek  their  redress  in  the  proper  and 
legal  manner  in  the  courts  of  our  States. 
They  have  not  done  this  in  the  past.  They 
cannot  tell  you  truthfully  that  our  remedies 
are  not  full  and  adequate.  So,  before  you 
resort  to  “carpetbag  registrars”  and  Federal 
investigators,  before  you  do  harm  to  our 
people,  before  you  do  violence  to  our  Federal 
system,  before  you  resort  to  the  tactics  of 
grinding  us  under  the  heel  of  the  Federal 
boot,  and  before  you  wreck  our  election 
machinery,  make  them  at  least  try  to  test 
their  rights  in  our  State  courts. 


Address  Broadcast  by  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley  Over  Station  WIND,  Chicago 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  complex  challenges 
and  divided  opinions  on  how  to  meet  the 
tv/o  major  issues  confronting  us: 

First,  world  peace;  and,  second,  of  pro¬ 
moting  an  ever  stronger  economy  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  living  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  the  face  of  conflicting  viewpoints, 
both  on  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
peace  situation,  the  Congress  has  the 
particularly  difficult  task  and  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  finding  a  correct  course 
in  these  troubled  times  to  provide  for 
progress  and  promote  security. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
over  radio  station  WIND,  Chicago,  on  the 
factors  involved  in  these  problems,  as 
well  as  to  humbly  suggest  some  recom¬ 
mendations  which  I  felt  would  make  a 
contribution  to  providing  better  pro¬ 
grams  in  these  fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  address  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander 

Wiley  Over  Radio  Station  WIND,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  January  31,  1960 

Friends,  today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  two  major  challenges  confronting  our 
country:  First,  maintaining  the  peace;  and, 
second,  assuring  progress  in  our  domestic 
economy. 

Although  normally  less  closely  related, 
world  conditions  now  have  actually  created 
a  real  interdependence  between  these  two 
challenges. 

Why? 

First,  the  strength  of  the  economy  may 
well  determine  our  ability  (1)  to  block  the 
multipronged  expansionist  efforts  by  the 
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■world  conspiracy  of  communism,  and  (2)  to 
promote  peace. 

international  "climate”  effects  on 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Conversely,  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
war,  now  undergoing  a  temporary  thaw,  may 
well  determine,  to  a  substantial  degree: 

The  cost  of  national  security  programs, 
estimated  at  $45.6  million  in  the  1961  budget; 

The  volume  of  manpower  and  resources  re¬ 
quired  for  national  defense; 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  homes,  schools,  business  ex¬ 
pansion,  enjoyment  of  leisure  time,  and  other 
domestic  outlets  for  spending; 

The  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  outlook  for  national  debt  reduction  and 
ultimate  lessening  of  the  taxload;  and 

The  inflationary  pressure,  due,  among 
other  things,  to  high  competition  in  the 
money  market  by  Uncle  Sam  with  private 
Interests  for  funds  to  carry  on  defense  and 
other  programs. 

ROLE  OF  UNCLE  SAM  IN  ECONOMY 

Briefly,  this  illustrates  only  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  peace  and  economic  progress 
are  closely  intertwined.  Now,  what  is  the 
role  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  economy? 

In  recent  years  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget — and  whether  it  will  be  balanced  or 
unbalanced — has  become  more  or  less  a 
symbol  of  stabilized  or  inflationary  trends 
in  monetary  policy.  The  task  of  keeping 
outgo  in  line  with  income,  however,  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

Why? 

Harnessed  by  a  vast  volume  of  past  obli¬ 
gations,  the  Federal  budget  has  dispropor¬ 
tionately  little  elbow  room  for  adoption  of 
new  programs  and  meeting  of  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  required  by  our  modern  advancing 
times. 

According  to  Budget  Director  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  for  example,  Uncle  Sam  has  now  ac¬ 
crued  future  obligations  adding  up  to  almost 
$750  billion.  These  include  future  c.o.d.’s 
for  highways,  housing,  civil  public  works, 
shipbuilding  subsidies,  and  others,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $98  billion;  retirement  benefits 
for  military  personnel  and  civil  Government 
employees,  costs  of  veterans'  pensions  or 
compensation  programs;  a  public  debt  of 
$290  billion;  $350  billion  of  future  obliga¬ 
tions  for  past  services.  If,  however,  no  new 
programs  are  added  in  the  next  Congress 
spending  is  expected  to  go  up  because  of 
built-in  increases  in  existing  programs. 

This  gigantic  mortgage — a  portion  of  which 
comes  due  annually — will  make  it  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  balance  the  budget  in  1960  and 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Federal  outlays,  however,  are  not  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  to  the  taxpayer.  According  to  es¬ 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1960.  the  money— for 
the  most  part — will  flow  back  into  the  econ¬ 
omy  to  purchase  Government  services,  equip¬ 
ment,  payrolls  and  other  expenditures. 

Nevertheless,  the  real  wealth  of  the  Na¬ 
tion — i.e.,  the  major  portion  of  the  gross 
national  product— still,  as  it  should,  de¬ 
pends  upon  private  enterprise  to  produce  the 
vast  volume  of  goods  and  services  required 
for  our  nearly  180  million  people  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  markets  abroad. 

WILL  UNCLE  SAM  PAY  BILLS  AND  REDUCE  DEBT? 

Now  the  question  arises:  Will  the  Nation 
be  able  to  do  as  the  President  recommends — 
that  is,  pay  its  bills  and  reduce  the  national 
debt? 

As  you  know,  the  spending  budget  for  1961 
amounts  to  an  estimated  $79.8  billion.  To 
meet  expenditures,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estimated  on  inflow  of  revenue  of  about  $84 
billion — resulting  in  a  predicted  surplus  of 
about  $4  billion. 

However,  there  are  serious  questions — a 
great  many  “ifs” — involved  in  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  surplus.  These  include: 


1.  Can  expenditures  be  held  down  to  the 
essentials? 

2.  Will  the  inflow  of  revenues  meet  the  ex¬ 
pected  $34  billion  mark? 

3.  Will  Congress  increase  taxes  on  highway 
and  aviation  fuels,  and  raise  postal  rates,  as 
requested  by  the  President? 

4.  Will  it  take  the  initiative  in  plugging 
tax  loopholes,  or  conversely,  take  action  that 
would  open  new  ones. 

5.  In  management  of  the  public  debt,  too, 
the  costs  to  Uncle  Sam  will  be  affected  by 
whether  or  not  Congress — as  I  believe  it 
should — adjusts  the  interest  ceiling  on  long¬ 
term  U.S.  bonds.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
allow  the  Treasury  to  compete  more  favorably 
in  the  money  market,  thus  getting  longer- 
range  loans  at  less  cost  rather  than  having  to 
continue  to  raise  money  on  a  short-term 
basis  at  a  higher  interest  rate. 

For  myself,  I  feel  that  Congress,  which 
handles  the  purse  strings,  should  attempt  to 
put  the  Nation  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

At  this  high  tide  in  our  economy — with 
production,  employment,  and  income  at  rec¬ 
ord  levels— we  should,  I  believe,  make  every 
effort  to  put  its  economic  house  in  order. 

SIX-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR  ECONOMY 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  an  economically 
sound  program.  Uncle  Sam,  I  believe,  could 
well  adhere  to  the  six  following  steps: 

1.  Establish  a  priority  system  for  approv¬ 
ing  programs  supported  by  Federal  funds — to 
assure  outlays  only  for  essential  purposes; 

2.  Eliminate  programs  no  longer  necessary; 

3.  If  a  new  spending  appears  to  be  essen¬ 
tial,  then  attempt  to  find  new  ways  of  fi¬ 
nancing; 

4.  Reexamine  our  distribution  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  National,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  levels — to  carry  out  a  redistribution  of 
such  obligations,  if  this  is  possible; 

5.  Better  correlate  Government  procure¬ 
ment — particularly  in  the  military  services — 
so  that  Federal  agencies  or  the  Armed  Forces 
do  not  (a)  compete  with  each  other  in  the 
market  and  thus  drive  up  prices;  and  (b) 
pay  different  costs  for  the  same  articles;  and 

6.  Further  streamline  Government  opera¬ 
tions,  eliminate  unnecessary  costs,  waste,  and 
duplication,  and  otherwise  improve  Govern¬ 
ment  operations  in  order  to  lessen  the  bur¬ 
den  on  the  American  taxpayer.  In  other 
ways  too,  we  must  reduce  costs,  including 
putting  into  action  additional  meritorius  rec¬ 
ommendations  by  the  Hoover  Commission — 
which  have  already  saved  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  an  estimated  $10  billion. 

needed:  economic  watchdog  on  military 

SPENDING 

Particularly,  we  need  to  keep  close  tabs 
on  spending  for  military  purposes.  Today, 
the  outlays  for  national  security  programs 
amount  to  over  one-half  the  Federal  budget. 
In  view  of  such  high  costs,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  has  a  particular  responsibility  to 
work  toward  careful  stewardship  of  our  citi¬ 
zens’  investment  in  security.  Among  other 
things,  this  includes  eliminating  wasteful 
interservice  rivalries  that  are  costly,  time 
consuming,  in  a  critical  era  in  which  we  do 
not  have  time  to  waste — and  that  are  tre¬ 
mendously  expensive. 

Uncle  Sam,  too,  must  make  a  special  effort 
toward  unifying  the  procurement  operations 
of  the  military  services. 

Currently,  our  Defense  Establishment  has 
about  $150  billion  invested  in  property,  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate,  buildings,  weapons,  and 
supplies.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department 
reportedly  has  about  $26.7  billion  in  excess 
stocks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  recovers 
about  only  2  percent  of  the  cost  on  the  $6- 
to-$10  billion  worth  of  excess  stocks  disposed 
of  annually,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
efforts  be  made  to  keep  stockpiling  down  to 
essentials. 


RISE  IN  COSTS  OF  DEFENSE 

Unfortunately,  the  international  threat  of 
communism  promises  greater,  rather  than 
less,  defense  costs  for  the  future. 

The  changing  patterns  for  defense  itself — 
particularly  for  high-cost  missiles,  rockets, 
space  vehicles  with  military  potential,  and 
expanding  research — also  will  be  costly. 
This  is  likely  to  result  in  higher— rather 
than  lower — outlays  for  a  missile-atomic- 
space  defense. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  further  efforts  to 
unify  the  services  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
a  better  coordinated,  nonduplicating  system 
are  absolutely  essential.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  I  believe,  for  the  overall  good  of  our 
security  program — without  sacrificing  the 
significant  contribution  which  each  of  the 
respective  services  is  now  making. 

The  American  citizen — I  am  confident — is 
willing  to  pay  whatever  costs  are  necessary 
to  provide  us  with  an  adequate  defense. 
However,  the  taxpayer  must  get  his  money’s 
worth  in  defense. 

The  Defense  Department  must  make  an 
effort  to  spend  its  appropriations  wisely.  If 
this  is  not  done,  Congress  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  an  “economic  watchdog”  to  do 
the  job. 

BATTLE  AGAINST  INFLATION 

Unfortunately,  the  spectre  of  inflation, 
also,  still  hovers  over  the  economy — threat¬ 
ening  to  further  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  incomes  as  well  as  to  devaluate  sav¬ 
ings,  investment  in  bonds  and  insurance 
policies,  and  otherwise  undermine  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Uncle  Sam,  I  believe,  should  lead  the  anti¬ 
inflation  fight  by  adopting  sound  economic 
principles  in  determining  the  scope  of  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  and  designing  spending  poli¬ 
cies.  Management  and  labor — as  well  as  the 
general  public — must  also  discipline  them¬ 
selves  to  policies  that  will  prevent — not  sup¬ 
port — inflationary  pressures. 

In  a  free  society,  government,  I  believe,  can 
make  its  best  contribution  to  economic 
growth  by  fostering  conditions — as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  pointed  out — that  encourage  and 
reinforce  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  pri¬ 
vate  groups  to  improve  their  circumstances, 
and  promote  progress. 

This  includes:  preserving  a  free,  competi¬ 
tive  climate;  maintaining  a  stable  currency; 
attempting  to  minimize  fluctuations  in  em¬ 
ployment;  developing  human  and  natural 
resources;  enhancing  personal  security  of  our 
people;  providing  for  a  sound  national  de¬ 
fense. 

At  the  same  time.  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  should  reevaluate,  and  as  possible, 
enlarge  their  roles  in  sharing  the  obligations 
for  public  interest  and  public  service  pro¬ 
grams. 

CONCLUSION 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
major  factors  affecting  our  domestic  progress 
and  security,  as  well  as  our  ability  to  cope 
with  problems  on  the  international  front. 

Again,  I  stress:  The  Nation  must  maintain 
a  sound,  forward-moving  economy — if  we 
are  to  cope  successfully,  not  only  with  our 
problems  at  home,  but  with  the  threat  of 
international  communism. 

However,  I  am  confident  that — as  has  been 
traditionally  true — our  citizens  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  dedicate  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources  and  manpower  to  promote  progress 
and  insure  our  security. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  Congress  recog¬ 
nize  our  responsibility  to  you — as  citizens 
and  taxpayers — as  well  as  to  the  future  of 
our  country — to  do  all  possible  to:  assure  a 
strong  defense;  maintain  a  sound,  forward- 
moving  economy;  and  promote  peace  in  the 
world — without  which  ail  efforts  to  improve 
the  domestic  life  of  our  citizens  would,  in 
the  event  of  a  missile-nuclear  war — be  in 
vain. 
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Now,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  aspects  of 
the  challenges  confronting  us  with  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Co!.  Bryce  H.  Harlow  Minuteman  of  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  I  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  Col.  Bryce  N. 
Harlow,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  the  midwinter  banquet  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  designation  of 
Colonel  Harlow  as  “Minuternan  of  I860” 
on  Friday  evening,  February  5,  1960,  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  acquainted  with  Colonel  Harlow, 
but  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  saying 
that  I  consider  him  to  be  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend. 

Bryce  came  to  the  Congress  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman  Disney,  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  20  years  ago. 

In  World  War  II  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  General  Persons’  staff  and  was 
well  known  to  Gen.  George  Marshall. 

Wherever  he  went — in  the  Congress, 
in  the  Pentagon,  or  in  the  Army — his 
ability  became  the  hallmark  of  his  fame. 

In  January  of  1947,  Bryce  became  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
newly  formed  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  that  I  first  came  to  know,  respect, 
and  develop  a  deep  affection  for  Bryce 
Harlow;  and  my  opinion  of  his  ability, 
his  brilliance,  his  incisiveness,  and  his 
outstanding  congeniality  is  shared  by 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  staff. 

In  December  of  1950  Bryce  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  he  remained  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  fall  of  1951  when  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  committee  to  return 
to  his  father’s  publishing  business  in 
Oklahoma. 

But  the  long  arm  of  the  Government 
reached  out  in  1953  when  President  Ei¬ 
senhower  was  inaugurated  and  Bryce 
then  became  an  assistant  to  General 
Persons  at  the  White  House.  Again, 
he  so  demonstrated  his  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  service  of  his  country  that 
he  has  now  risen  to  the  important  posi¬ 
tion  of  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Col.  Bryce  Harlow,  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  Govern¬ 
ment  today.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  men  of  the  last  two  decades.  Those 
of  us  who  know  and  admire  Bryce  were 
proud  to  learn  of  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  address  follows : 

Colonel  Richardson,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  years,  as  in  the  past,  this  fine  award  will 
go  to  individuals  far  more  deserving.  But 
I  earnestly  say  this  to  you:  Never  will  this 
Minuternan  Award  be  appreciated  more  than 
it  is  tonight. 

For  I  know  it  reflects  the  esteem  of  our 
finest  citizens — those  who  sacrifice  freely,  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  in  crisis,  in  order  to 
help  assure  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 

I  realize  that  this  award  also  stands  for 
unwavering  support  of  military  prepared¬ 
ness.  That  the  good  citizen  should  prepare 
himself  to  come  swiftly  to  his  country’s  del 
fense — that  our  Nation's  sword  and  shield 
must  be  kept  strong — are  concepts  that  ROA 
has  supported  unfailingly,  year  after  year. 

So,  Colonel  Richardson,  understanding  the 
symbolism  intended  by  this  ceremony  to¬ 
night,  and  remembering  the  distinction  of 
your  Minutemen  of  previous  years,  I  feel  at 
once  humble,  and  deeply  proud,  to  receive 
this  honor.  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  worthy  of 
the  fine  thoughts  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

I  confess  to  having  approached  this  speak¬ 
ing  assignment  with  some  personal  mis¬ 
giving.  in  this  city,  from  now  until  No¬ 
vember,  anyone  who  dares  to  raise  his  voice 
will  likely  regret  it.  The  quadrennial  po¬ 
litical  orgy  is  hard  upon  us.  Any  utterance 
is  fair  game. 

Also,  I  have  troubled  over  our  uniformed 
personnel.  These  are,  for  them,  tense  and 
worrisome  days.  In  this  season  they  must 
apprehensively  cluster  about  committee 
launching  pads,  with  their  congressional 
ICBM's  competitively  raised.  In  all  this 
world  nothing  is  as  nerve  racking  as  the 
appropriations  countdown. 

Incidentally,  I  have  noted  over  the  years 
that  to  military  budget  officers  ICBM  means 
one  of  two  things— either  “I’m  Clobbered  by 
Mahon’’  or  “Increases  Can  Be  Manipulated.” 

In  these  delicate  situations,  I  do  have  some 
reassurance.  Here  in  Washington  we  resort 
on  occasion  to  what  we  gamefully  call  bi¬ 
partisanship,  which,  to  the  political  cynic, 
means,  “My  party  won’t  tell  on  yours,  if 
yours  won’t  tell  on  mine.”  Already  we  see 
its  1960  version  shaping  up,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
port  this  surreptitiously  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  to  you  without  juggling  my  intelligence 
data. 

No  doubt  about  it :  In  each  party  the  war¬ 
ring  wings  show  signs  of  closing  the  gap. 
We  cannot  yet  be  certain  of  their  capabilities 
but  we  can  divine  their  intentions. 

So  already  we  begin  to  see  a  Republican 
bipartisanship  which  supports  our  defense 
programs,  and  one  can  discern  a  growing 
Democratic  bipartisanship,  critical  of  it  all. 

I,  for  one,  still  cling  up  to  the  old  time 
nonpartisan  bipartisanship.  And  to  prove  it, 
I  want  to  make  this  clear :  as  regards  the  kind 
of  military  protection  our  country  should 
have,  I  will  bank  proudly  and  confidently  on 
one  of  the  great  commanders  in  all  history — • 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Now,  my  friends,  most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are 
already  informed  on  the  issues  that  mainly 
concern  us  today. 

That  for  some  time  we  have  already  lived, 
and  that  we  must  continue  to  live,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  deadly  peril  is  known 
to  us  all.  It  is  a  period  that  calls  for  steady 
courage,  unfaltering  leadership,  and  strength 
of  character.  It  calls  for  men  who  can  face 
danger  calmly,  with  the  unruffled  and  stead¬ 
fast  spirit  of  our  patriots  of  earlier  years. 

Our  Nation  has  known  danger  many  times 
before.  In  our  acts,  and  in  our  talk,  we  must 
not  shrink  from  it  now. 

Dangers  we  must  face,  yes,  as  have  millions 
of  Americans  before  us — but  how  fortunate 
we  are  in  our  generation,  for  we  live  in  a 
dazzling  transition.  It  is  fascinating  to  live 
in  a  time  when  scientists  and  technologists 
contrive  miracles  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the 


unbelievable  commonplace.  Daily  we  learn 
of  marvels  in  instruments  of  war  that  are 
awesome  in  speed  and  power.  But  even  as 
we  are  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by 
these  terrible  machines,  we  see  exciting  social 
and  economic  advances  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world.  And  before  us  we  see, 
within  our  reach,  an  era  that  can  be  re¬ 
splendent  beyond  our  dreams — if,  and  I  must 
repeat  if — if  only  man  can  have  the  wisdom 
to  live  with  his  fellow  man,  in  good  will  and 
in  peace. 

We  are  fortunate,  too,  that  ours  is  the  most 
powerful  and  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 
But  we  realize  how  shrunken  this  planet  has 
become,  and  how  closely  knit  the  human 
neighborhood.  America  is  an  oasis  amid  the 
hunger,  poverty,  and  fear  that  afflict  most  of 
humanity.  Most  of  us,  I  believe,  realistically 
gage  this  situation  and  its  opportunities,  and 
its  explosive  potential  as  well.  And  so,  to¬ 
gether  we  cheer  our  President’s  assertion  that 
America  will  always  be  willing  to  walk  the 
extra  mile  with  any  nation,  if  in  so  doing  we 
can  bring  one  step  nearer  a  brighter  day  for 
all  mankind. 

But  as  we  so  walk,  we  are  aware  that 
others  in  this  world  can  be  led  to  miscal¬ 
culate  our  will  and  our  might,  and  thus  be 
tempted  to  attack  us  suddenly  and  violently. 
So  it  is  that  America  must,  and  assuredly 
America  will,  remain  powerful  and  poised. 
We  shall  be  ever  willing,  of  course,  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  ever  eager  to  forge  a  just  peace,  ever 
striving  for  trustworthy  disarmament,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  shall  maintain  a  force  that 
is  plainly  irresistible.  Some  across  the  seas 
may  continue  to  belittle  America’s  strength 
in  their  effort  to  dominate  others,  but  they 
do  not  fool  themselves.  It  is  for  us  to  see 
that  this  strength  of  our  always  warrants 
their  full  respect. 

So  fateful  are  the  consequences  of  a  mis¬ 
calculation  of  the  power  of  America — so  swift 
and  so  deadly  are  modern  weapons — so  irre¬ 
trievable  a  decision  to  resort  to  their  use — 
that  I  believe  each  of  us  henceforth  has  the 
patriotic  duty  to  speak  responsibly  and  to 
speak  prudently  of  the  quality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  defenses.  Henceforth  Americans 
live  in  constant  danger;  we  must  speak  and 
we  must  act  accordingly. 

No  responsible  person  discounts  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  un¬ 
deniable  potentialities.  We  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  and  grasp  its  magnitude,  if  we  are 
fully  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  our  own 
defense  efforts. 

But  respectful  and  wary  as  we  are  of  Soviet 
power,  we  certainly  do  not  need  to  apologize 
for  our  own.  Our  strength,  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  is  truly  enormous. 

In  view  of  our  military  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ers  best  situated  to  advise  us  knowledgeably 
and  objectively,  our  defensive  forces  hold 
the  power  of  annihilation  over  any  aggres¬ 
sor  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  can  measure 
their  scope  to  some  degree  by  the  huge  sums 
invested  in  them.  To  build  and  maintain 
our  almost  incalculable  power,  we  have, 
since  World  War  II,  paid  more  than  $450 
billion — some  $20,000  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  our  country.  Yes,  burdensome 
it  is,  but  this  mighty  force  is  our  sentinel 
of  peace.  It  has  preserved  our  liberty.  It 
has,  in  recent  years,  halted  major  aggression 
dead  in  its  tracks. 

I  am  not  fearful  that  we  have,  or  that  we 
will,  let  down  this  guard,  in  fact  or  realtively. 
As  to  this,  the  American  people  have  proved 
they  are  steady  and  firm.  Responding  to 
their  will  the  Congress  has  time  and  time 
again  since  World  War  n  rejected  its  pre¬ 
war  tradition  of  severely  reducing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense.  In  these  past  14  years  the 
amounts  requested  for  defense  have  been 
collectively  cut  by  less  than  3  percent. 
Clearly,  whatever  is  required  for  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  strength  will  be  given  unhesitatingly 
by  the  American  people. 
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Of  course,  some  among  us  seem  to  see  our 
country  in  a  less  favorable  light.  They  see 
an  American  people  sunk  in  complacency 
and  sloth — our  only  adult  Interest  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  and  our  youth  comparatively  Il¬ 
literate  and  morally  degenerate.  To  these 
unhappy  people,  we  seem  doomed  to  wallow 
In  increasing  stupidity  and  fat  until  at  last, 
we  shall  fall  easy  prey  to  the  Spartan  sons  of 
atheistic  communism. 

Personally,  I  consider  this  despairing  re¬ 
frain  to  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
people  of  America.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
mournful  fellow  who  sadly  summed  up  life 
like  this,  “When  you’re  born,  you’re  soon  to 
die.” 

Obviously  our  free  society  is  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  and  we  should,  and  we  do,  struggle  hard 
and  constantly  to  improve  it.  But  there  is 
6uch  a  thing  as  becoming  so  obsessed  with 
shortcomings  as  to  lose  all  perspective. 

I  contend  that  any  nation  that  will  carry 
the  domestic  tax  burdens  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  accepted  uncomplainingly 
since  World  War  II,  at  the  same  time  but¬ 
tressing  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
world,  can  hardly  be  a  nation  of  incompe¬ 
tents,  ignoramuses,  and  indigents. 

I  would  add  that  any  nation  that  has 
generated  and  is  maintaining  an  economic 
strength  unmatched  on  earth  is  bound  to 
be  a  nation  hard  at  work,  resourceful,  and 
vigorous,  and  worthy  of  its  finest  traditions. 

Such  matters  may  seem  only  distantly  re¬ 
lated  to  our  main  interest  tonight — the  Na¬ 
tion’s  defense.  But  it  is  important  that  we 
remember  what  a  nation’s  strength  really  is. 
It  is  far  more  than  soldiers,  missiles,  or 
ships.  Essential  these  are,  but  the  force  of 
every  country  consists  of  a  combination  of 
strengths — of  social,  economic,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  energies  and  resources,  as  well 
as  military  power. 

It  is  well  that  we  also  remember  what 
our  military  strength  is  really  for.  Not 
simply  survival  justifies  our  defenses;  they 
are  to  help  defend  our  cherished  liberty  and 
ideals  as  well  as  our  lives.  There  must 
be,  therefore,  a  balance  in  all  that  we  do. 
How  unspeakably  tragic  it  would  be  should 
we  destroy  our  own  freedom  in  an  over- 
zealous  effort  to  defend  it. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  ignore  the  allega¬ 
tions  being  made  by  some  that  our  defenses 
are  too  weak  to  meet  present  or  future 
threats,  or  else  are  unbalanced,  too  rigid, 
or  inefficiently  organized.  And,  of  course, 
one  occasionally  hears  that  the  dollar,  not 
defense,  has  become  our  reliance.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  various  nonmil¬ 
itary  strengths  I  have  mentioned,  which  in 
fact  undergird  our  defenses,  are  something 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Nation’s 
security.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  stability 
of  our  currency,  the  vigor  of  our  economy, 
the  spirit  of  our  citizenry,  and  cost  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  Pentagon  are  sworn 
enemies  of  our  Nation’s  strength. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  most  conten¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  sincerely  made  by  con¬ 
scientious  public  servants  who  are  devoted 
to  our  country’s  good.  I  know  too,  that  our 
separate  Armed  Forces  have  separate  and 
deeply  held  views  respecting  their  own 
and  their  sister  services’  needs.  But  I  rec¬ 
ognize  also  that  with  an  intensity  that 
seems  to  vary  a  bit  with  the  calendar,  such 
allegations  have  ricocheted  around  Wash¬ 
ington  throughout  a  good  part  of  the  two 
decades  I  have  been  here.  Curiously,  how¬ 
ever,  despite  the  vigor  with  which  such 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  over  the 
years,  only  three  times  since  World  War  II 
has  a  President’s  defense  budget  been  In¬ 
creased  by  the  Congress,  and  these  three 
increases  all  together  total  only  $1.7  billion. 
During  the  other  11  years,  instead  of  the 
combined  budget  requests  being  raised,  they 
were  cut  by  more  than  $15  billion.  In 
these  matters,  there  seems  on  occasion  to 


be  an  agonizing  reappraisal  between  allega¬ 
tion  and  action. 

Let  me  softly  add,  by  the  way,  that  it  Is 
Intriguing  how  our  defenses  seem  always 
frighteningly  to  shrivel  around  appropria¬ 
tion  time  each  year,  and  it  is  appalling  how 
they  appear  to  disintegrate  in  the  late  spring 
of  even-numbered  years. 

Of  course,  it  is  pointless  to  expect  perfect 
safety  from  our  defenses.  It  doesn’t  exist, 
and  it  never  will.  Anything  less  than  com¬ 
plete  mobilization  requires  us  deliberately  to 
accept  calculated  risks.  This  means  that 
the  size  and  character  of  our  defense  struc¬ 
ture  will  always  be  arguable. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  our 
military  leaders  always  to  see  eye-to-eye  on 
major  security  programs  and  policies,  or  to 
delight  in  every  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  were  our  military  leaders 
always  to  agree,  I  would  then  truly  cry  out, 
“Cod  save  the  Republic.”  And  were  both 
ends  of  Constitution  Avenue  forever  in  ac¬ 
cord  on  what  our  defenses  should  be,  we 
would  indeed  have  caused  to  fear  the  future. 

One  question,  it  seems  to  me,  might  help 
clarify  some  of  this: 

Where  today  is  our  leader,  military  or  ci¬ 
vilian,  who  would  choose  for  the  American 
people  the  Soviet  strength  complex  of  to¬ 
day  or  tomorrow  in  preference  to  our  own? 

I  know  of  none. 

It  has  been  said;  “Nations  that  refuse  to 
learn  from  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it.” 

From  two  global  wars  and  far-off  Korea, 
we  have  at  last,  I  believe,  learned  from  his¬ 
tory,  and  all  the  world  is  the  safer  for  it.  I 
would  even  say — with  a  weather  eye  cocked 
toward  recent  events  at  the  Capitol — that 
there  is  still  a  bare  possibility  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  this  year  won’t  cut  the  defense  ap¬ 
propriation  request.  I  risk  that  prediction, 
even  though  the  post-World  War  II  record 
denies  it,  because  I  am  so  deeply  convinced 
of  the  alert  readiness  and  determination  of 
the  American  people. 

And  among  our  people  that  "alert  readi¬ 
ness  and  determination”  especially  describes 
our  Reserves,  and  I  gladly  say  that  their  im¬ 
portance  is  valued  more  highly  today  than 
ever  before.  Only  7  years  ago,  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act,  the  Congress  spelled  out 
the  authority  so  long  needed,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  so  long  desired,  by  all  Reserves.  Just  4 
years  ago  came  another  epochal  law  making 
possible  a  surging  growth  in  the  manning  of 
Reserve  units.  This  current  Congress,  in  its 
first  session,  helped  still  more  by  extending 
vital  legislation  about  to  expire. 

And  we  have  seen  spectacular  results. 

By  last  July  the  Reserves  had  grown  to  al¬ 
most  4.4  million,  the  Ready  Reserve  to  2.9 
million,  and  the  paid  strength  to  well  over 
a  million. 

But  more  important  by  far  than  these 
numbers  has  been  the  driving  emphasis 
constantly  placed  upon  Reserve  readiness. 
More  than  95  percent  of  the  present  Ready 
Reserve  is  now  basically  trained.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  achievement.  Many 
here  tonight,  in  and  out  of  government,  de¬ 
serve  our  thanks  for  having  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  about. 

Tire  results  in  efficiency  and  military 
competence  have  been  exhilarating  for  the 
Reserves  and  highly  significant  for  our 
country.  Today  our  civilian-soldiers  are 
even  assuming  active  operational  assign¬ 
ments.  The  Air  Guard,  for  example,  pro¬ 
vides  fighter  interceptor  crews  and  aircraft 
on  a  runway  alert  status.  The  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  adds  to  our  active  antisubmarine  capa¬ 
bility  both  in  ships  and  aircraft.  Seven 
missile  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  are 
in  operational  control  of  Nike  sites. 

The  fact  that  this  association  has  vigor¬ 
ously  supported  advances  such  as  these,  leg¬ 
islatively  as  well  as  in  the  executive  branch, 
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all  of  us  know  full  well.  For  this  I  Join 
many  present  in  a  hearty  congratulations  to 
this  association.  Not  simply  have  you  ad¬ 
vanced  the  interests  of  Reserves;  more  im¬ 
portantly,  you  have  held  true  to  the  greater 
purpose  of  helping  to  keep  America’s  total 
defenses  up  to  snuff. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  repeat 
my  conviction  that  all  of  us,  civilians,  Regu¬ 
lars  and  Reserves  alike,  will  continue  keep¬ 
ing  our  America  adequately  strong,  while 
persisting  in  the  building  of  a  just  peace. 
As  we  do  so,  I  suggest  that  we  might  benefit 
by  recalling  on  occasion  a  statement  by  a 
great  leader  of  long  ago. 

Behind  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  inscribed  these 
words  of  Daniel  Webster : 

“Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu¬ 
tions,  provide  for  its  great  interests — and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered.” 

There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Is  our  chal¬ 
lenge  in  our  time.  It  is  for  us  eagerly  and 
gladly  to  accept  it. 

There,  too,  is  a  rightful  claim  upon  us  by 
our  children  who,  like  us,  want  an  America 
that  is  proud  and  strong,  and  like  us,  want 
to  live  their  lives  in  freedom. 


Report  From  Germany — Dr.  Julius  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  may 
be  attached  to  this  firsthand  report  on 
West  Germany  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
rash  of  anti-Semitic  incidents.  It  was 
delivered  as  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Julius 
Mark,  senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel 
in  New  York  City  on  the  basis  of  his 
visit  early  in  January  to  conduct  several 
convocations  for  military  personnel  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains 
of  the  Army.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Mark’s  “Report  From  Ger¬ 
many,”  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Report  From  Germany 
(By  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  senior  rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanu-El) 

Nestled  in  an  enchanting  valley  in  the  Ba¬ 
varian  Alps  lies  the  quaint  and  charming 
village  of  Berchtesgaden,  a  favorite  German 
round-the-year  resort  area. 

Great  mountain  peaks,  completely  covered 
with  snow  during  the  winter  and  lush  with 
multicolored  flowers  and  vegetation  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  endow  this  locality  with 
a  picturesqueness  that  is  exalting  and  a 
beauty  that  is  breathtaking.  As  one  views 
the  unbelievable  scenic  splendors  which 
greet  him  from  every  direction  there  surges 
up  within  his  soul  the  inspiring  accents  of 
the  psalmist:  “I  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
mountains,  from  whence  shall  my  help  come? 
My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord  Who  made 
heaven  and  earth.”  And  also  the  other  ut¬ 
terance  that  has  rung  down  through  the 
centuries:  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi¬ 
work.” 
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But  then,  as  one  recalls  the  depths  to 
which  man’s  inhumanity  toward  his  fellow 
man  descended  in  this  very  place,  the  glori¬ 
ous  beauty  of  which  defies  description,  an¬ 
other  quotation  comes  to  mind — this  one 
from  a  great  English  hymnologist  and  poet, 
Reginald  Heber:  “Though  every  prospect 
pleases — only  man  is  vile.” 

For  it  was  the  Obersalzberg  area  of  the 
Berchtesgaden  district  that  the  infamous 
Hitler  chose  for  his  official  residence.  Here, 
too,  were  located  the  homes  of  his  trusted 
lieutenants — Goering,  Goebbels,  Bormann.  It 
was  in  Hitler’s  home,  called  the  Berghof, 
where  the  diabolical  plots  for  mass  murder 
were  hatched.  In  September  1938,  Chamber- 
lain,  Daladier,  and  Mussolini  joined  Hitler  in 
discussion  at  the  Berghof  resulting  in  the 
shameful  Munich  Treaty  which  caused  the 
English  Prime  Minister,  umbrella  and  all, 
joyfully  to  hail  “peace  in  our  time.”  Nearby 
is  the  former  Platterhof  Hotel,  which  was 
reserved  for  Hitler’s  VIP’s,  and  high  above 
at  the  very  top  of  the  Obersalzberg,  visible 
for  miles  around  but  inaccessible  during  the 
winter  months,  is  his  “Eagle’s  Nest,”  where 
he  repaired  from  time  to  time  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  to  plan  his  unspeakable  atroci¬ 
ties. 

On  April  25,  1945,  Allied  bombers  partially 
destroyed  the  entire  Obersalzberg  area.  The 
Berghof  was  only  slightly  damaged,  but  the 
SS  guards,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  oncoming  Allied  armies,  blew  it 
up  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  Platterhof  Hotel, 
which  had  been  severly  damaged,  was  re¬ 
stored  by  the  American  troops  and  renamed 
the  General  Walker  Hotel.  At  the  present 
time  this  beautiful  hotel  is  used  by  our  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  for  recreation  and  religious 
retreats.  I  could  not  help  but  be  conscious 
of  the  irony  of  my  occupying  a  suite  in  this 
hotel  which  at  one  time  had  been  reserved 
for  Hitler’s  most  important  guests. 

I  confess  to  having  experienced  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  when  I  was  invited  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  through  the  Chief  of  Chaplains 
of  the  Army  and  upon  nomination  of  the 
Chaplaincy  Commission  of  the  National  Jew¬ 
ish  Welfare  Board,  to  conduct  two  convoca¬ 
tions  and  a  chaplains’  retreat  in  the  General 
Walker  Hotel  in  Berchtesgaden.  I  had  vis¬ 
ited  Germany  four  times  before  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II,  but  had  made  up  my  mind, 
as  have  a  great  many  others,  that  I  would 
never  again  set  foot  on  soil  that  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  blood  of  millions  of  innocent  hu¬ 
man  beings,  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  My 
military  training,  however,  reminded  me  that 
an  invitation  from  a  high  official  in  the 
Armed  Forces  must  be  regarded  almost  as  an 
order  and  should  not  be  lightly  considered. 
Besides,  having  had  a  similar  experience  in 
Japan  and  the  Far  East  4  years  ago,  I  knew 
that  I  could  render  some  slight  service  to 
the  military  personnel  of  the  Jewish  faith 
stationed  far  from  home.  The  strange  and 
eerie  feelings,  however,  remained  with  me 
during  the  entire  2  weeks  that  I  spent  in 
Germany. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  meetings 
or  Torah  convocations,  as  they  are  called,  for 
nearly  600  soldiers  and  airmen,  some  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children, 
who  were  present  during  one  or  the  other  of 
the  weekends  of  January  7-11  or  January 
14-18.  The  hotel  accommodates  only  300, 
however.  Therefore,  half  of  these  600  at¬ 
tended  the  first  convocation  and  the  other 
half  the  second.  On  January  12  and  13,  I 
met  with  the  12  Jewish  chaplains  who  were 
present.  One  of  these  12,  by  the  way,  is  an 
English  chaplain  attached  to  the  British 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  another  a  French 
chaplain  who  serves  the  French  forces  in 
Germany.  The  other  10  were  young  Ameri¬ 
can  rabbis.  Orthodox,  Conservative,  Reform, 
who  are  serving  their  country  in  uniform 
with  great  distinction. 


I  suggested  as  the  theme  for  the  convoca¬ 
tions  “Judaism — Past,  Present,  Future.” 
Each  morning,  from  9:30  to  12  noon,  those 
present  were  divided  into  three  workshops  or 
discussion  groups,  each  under  the  guidance 
of  two  chaplains.  One  of  the  workshops 
considered,  “Judaism  in  Europe,”  another 
“Judaism  in  Israel”  and  the  third  “Judaism 
in  America.”  The  ladies  had  one  of  their 
own,  “Judaism  in  the  Home,”  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  of  the  chaplains’  wives.  The 
afternoons  were  free  for  recreation  and  tours 
to  points  of  interest  and  in  the  evenings  the 
entire  group  gathered  for  plenary  sessions 
when  I  was  scheduled  to  deliver  an  address. 
Sabbath  worship,  at  which  I  was  invited  to 
preach,  was  held  on  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  morning.  And  on  the  final  eve¬ 
ning,  in  addition  to  the  address  that  I  deliv¬ 
ered,  brief  reports  were  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  workshops. 

The  2  or  3  days  between  the  convocations, 
I  spent  with  the  chaplains,  leading  discus¬ 
sions  on  homiletics,  preaching  and  problems 
of  the  chaplaincy. 

The  concern  which  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  well-being  of  our  men  in  uniform  is 
quite  without  parallel  anyv/here  in  the 
world.  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
clergymen  are  invited  each  year  to  conduct 
convocations  and  religious  retreats  for  the 
personnel  of  their  own  faith.  I  dare  say 
that  the  upsurge  of  religious  interest,  under 
youthful  guidance  mind  you,  which  is  dis¬ 
cernible  among  all  religious  denominations, 
has  resulted  to  a  large  extent,  so  I  believe, 
from  the  contacts  which  young  men  in  uni¬ 
form  have  made  with  chaplains  and  with 
civilian  clergymen  provided  by  the  Defense 
Department.  The  thrill  which  I  experienced 
when  I  witnessed  the  tremendous  interest 
which  our  young  men  seem  to  have  in 
spiritual  matters  is  shared  by  all  the  others 
who  have  served  as  retreat  masters.  My 
pride  in  America  is  always  heightened  and 
strengthened  when  I  think  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  our  Military  Establishment  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  of  all  faiths, 
when  I  think  of  the  chaplains — Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jewish — who  are  serving  their 
God  and  country  with  unselfish  dedication, 
and  when  I  think  of  the  American  soldier 
who  is  learning  to  live  in  understanding  and 
fellowship  with  his  fellow  American  of 
another  faith. 

This  pride  in  America  becomes  particu¬ 
larly  meaningful  to  me  when  contrasted 
with  the  completely  un-American  and  inde¬ 
cent  eruption  of  swastikas  painted  on  syna¬ 
gogues,  churches  and  schools  throughout  the 
world.  The  contrast  to  me  is  frightening, 
just  as  frightening  as  is  the  contrast  between 
a  wealthy,  greathearted,  God-fearing  Amer¬ 
ica  on  the  one  hand  and  a  period  of  unpar¬ 
alleled  juvenile  delinquency,  crime  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  high  places  on  the  other. 

Since  my  return  home  I  have  frequently 
been  asked  whether  I  saw  any  evidences  of 
anti-Semitism  or  Neonaziism  during  my 
visit  in  Germany.  My  answer  has  always 
been  in  the  negative,  of  course.  I  read  the 
German  newspapers  and  there  saw  only 
expressions  of  condemnation  of  these  out¬ 
rageous  sign  painters  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  leaders  of  church,  business 
and  educational  circles.  I  wonder,  however, 
whether  denunciation  and  censure  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  when  apprehended 
are  really  enough. 

I  came  away  from  Germany  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  German  people  would  simply 
like  to  forget  the  entire  Nazi  era  with  its 
anti-Semitism  and  other  foul  hatreds.  They 
would  like  to  sweep  it  all  under  a  carpet  and 
hope  that  somehow  it  will  go  away.  In 
Wiesbaden  I  visited  an  attractive  little  park 
near  the  middle  of  the  city.  I  was  advised 
that  the  principal  synagogue  in  Wiesbaden 


had  stood  there  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Nazis.  Since  there  was  another  smaller 
synagogue  in  existence  there  and  the  tiny 
Jewish  community  residing  in  Wiesbaden  no 
longer  requires  this  large  one,  the  city 
authorities  suggested  that  a  park  to  serve 
as  a  memorial  with  a  sign  indicating  that  a 
synagogue  had  once  been  located  on  this 
spot  be  established.  The  Jewish  community 
officials  agreed.  The  park  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  but  no  sign  has  ever  been  erected. 
It  is  simply  a  park,  and  not  a  memorial. 

I  visited  the  Dachau  extermination  camp 
and  was  sickened  by  the  gruesome  sights 
of  the  crematoria,  the  gas  chamber,  the  mass 
graves  where  the  ashes  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  had  been  buried. 
I  assure  you,  my  friends,  that  as  I  walked 
through  that  place  there  wasn’t  the  least 
desire  for  revenge  in  my  heart.  There  was 
only  pity — pity  over  man’s  bestiality  and  the 
silent  prayer  that  it  might  never  happen 
again.  I  was  advised  by  the  American  officer 
in  charge  who  was  showing  me  around  that 
the  Germans  would  like  to  acquire  the  camp 
and  raze  it  to  the  ground  with  bulldozers  so 
that  it  will  all  be  quickly  forgotten.  They 
want  to  forget. 

We,  too,  in  fact,  the  entire  civilized  world, 
would  like  to  forget.  But  certain  things 
must  be  remembered — they  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  warning  that  they  shall  never, 
never  happen  again. 

The  German  passion  to  forget  is  evidenced 
in  its  education  of  the  young.  In  many 
schools  German  history  ends  with  1870  or 
1914.  The  Nazi  period  is  simply  glossed 
over,  with  a  few  paragraphs — at  the  most  a 
page  devoted  to  it.  Hitler?  Many  a  young 
German  child  will  answer:  “Oh,  Hitler  was 
the  man  who  built  the  autobahnen  or  super¬ 
highways  and  he  was  the  man  who  solved 
the  unemployment  problem — everybody  had 
a  job.”  Now  this,  of  course,  is  poor  history. 
It  is  worse  psychology.  The  German  child 
should  be  taught  the  truth,  namely,  that  Hit¬ 
ler  and  his  cohorts  were  beasts  in  human 
form,  who  not  only  murdered  6  million  Jews 
and  many  more  millions  of  Russians,  Poles, 
Catholics,  and  others  in  cold  blood,  and  who 
not  only  brought  on  the  suffering  of  World 
War  II,  but  was  responsible  for  the  disaster 
that  came  to  their  own  country.  Of  all  peo¬ 
ple,  they,  the  Germans,  should  remember 
Hitler  and  vow  that  such  a  creature  must 
never  again  be  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
kill,  destroy,  and  annihilate.  That  Germans 
should  be  horrified  when  they  witness  the 
movie  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  is  only  to 
be  expected — who  isn’t  horrified? — but  to 
have  many  of  them  declare  after  witnessing 
it:  “But  I  don’t  believe  it.  It  didn’t  happen. 
It  couldn’t  have  happened  in  our  civilized 
Germany.”  I  say  that  is  evidence  of  their 
need  for  proper  education. 

I  believe  that  it  is  also  a  fact  that  our 
own  educational  system  here  in  America  re¬ 
quires  perhaps  a  bit  of  revision.  Our  teach¬ 
ers  might  be  encouraged  to  discuss  with  their 
children  in  the  classroom  naziism  and  the 
evils  that  it  let  loose  upon  the  world.  They 
might  remind  their  pupils  that  the  swastika, 
which  has  appeared  recently  and  about 
which  the  children  read  in  their  newspapers 
and  hear  over  their  radio  and  see  on  televi¬ 
sion,  is  a  symbol  of  hatred  not  only  for  the 
Jew  but  for  all  human  beings  who  believe  in 
God,  in  freedom,  in  decency.  It  is  as  much 
the  enemy  of  Christianity  as  it  is  of  Judaism. 
Because  of  its  association  with  oppression 
and  human  suffering,  its  painting  in  public 
places  thus  is  more  than  a  childish  prank. 
It  is  a  reminder  of  everything  that  is  mean 
and  evil  and  diabolical  in  the  world. 

It  will  not,  to  be  sure,  be  easy  to  intro¬ 
duce  teachings  which  relate  the  truth  about 
naziism  in  the  German  public  schools,  since 
it  must  be  remembered  that  most  teachers 
in  those  schools  had  themselves  been  asso- 
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elated  with  the  Nazi  Party.  Naturally,  they 
would  suffer  great  embarrassment — quite  a 
number  of  them  already  have — when  asked 
by  their  pupils:  “And  what  were  you  doing 
when  all  this  was  going  on?”  And  then 
there  is  resistance  among  the  parents  who, 
out  of  a  sense  of  guilt  or  shame  or  what-not, 
would  prefer  that  their  children  remain  un¬ 
informed.  But  it  will  have  to  be  done — the 
truth  will  have  to  be  presented  if  naziism 
and  anti-Semitism  are  to  be  uprooted  and  a 
truly  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  develop  in 
Germany. 

There  is  another  problem  which  should  be 
resolved,  namely,  that  of  former  Nazis  oc¬ 
cupying  high  positions  in  the  present  Ger¬ 
man  Government.  Chancellor  Adenauer  has 
castigated  anti-Semitism  with  vigor  and  with 
forthrightness.  And  X  believe  that  he  is, 
without  question,  sincere  in  his  protesta¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
shocking  to  realize  that  his  right-hand  man, 
Hans  Globke,  wrote  the  official  commentaries 
on  the  Nazi  race  laws,  that  Gerhard  Schroe- 
der,  his  Minister  of  Interior,  who  has  charge 
of  all  the  police,  is  a  former  storm  trooper, 
that  Theodore  Gberlander,  his  Minister  of 
Refugees,  is  a  former  SS  captain  detailed  to 
the  viciously  anti-Semitic  Vlanov  army  of 
pro-Nazi  Ukranians,  and  that  Fritz  Schaef¬ 
fer,  his  Minister  of  Justice,  has  authorized 
large  pensions  to  ex-Nazis  but  has  attacked 
the  program  of  restitution  for  the  victims  of 
Naziism.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  they 
have  convinced  Adenauer  of  their  having 
been  completely  de-Nazified  and  of  their 
loyalty  to  Germany's  democratic  government, 
but  so  long  as  they  occupy  their  present  posi¬ 
tions  of  prominence  and  importance,  they 
will  continue  to  serve  as  symbols  of  Nazi 
frightfulness. 

In  modern  Germany  anti-Semitism  is  a 
crime.  It  is  punishable  by  a  stiff  prison 
sentence  and  heavy  fines.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  laws  are  not  enough.  There  must 
be  a  change  down  deep  in  the  souls  of  the 
people.  And  that  change  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  ignoring  the  facts  through  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I  believe  that 
anti-Semitism  in  its  most  virulent  form  will 
return  to  Germany.  My  answer  is  that  for 
the  present,  “No.”  The  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  post-World  War  I  period  are 
not  present  today.  The  country  is  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  German  currency  is,  as  you  know, 
the  soundest  in  the  world.  There  seems  to  be 
no  leader  on  the  horizon  with  the  particular 
qualities  of  a  Hitler,  who  combined  in  his 
personality  genius,  mind  you,  genius,  and 
savagery. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  another  depression 
comes — if  there  is  unemployment  and  hun¬ 
ger  in  the  land  and  if  the  currency  loses  its 
value  as  was  the  case  after  World  War  I,  who 
can  tell?  Even  the  pitiful  remnant  of  30,000 
Jews  compared  to  more  than  600,000  before 
Hitler  came  into  power  and  most  of  them 
old,  many  of  them  sick,  subsisting  on  charity, 
with  not  a  single  Jew  occupying  a  position 
of  prominence,  even  that  fact  will  not  deter 
a  vicious  anti-Semite  from  crying:  “Die 
Juden  sind  Unser  Unglueck.”  A  prosperous 
Germany  economically,  but  not  too  strong 
militarily,  is  the  best  hope  for  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Central  Europe.  Germany 
must  be  placed  in  the  position  prophesized 
for  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Yes,  let  it 
be  restored,  but  not  as  a  mighty  power — but 
as  an  ordinary  power,  perhaps  as  a  weak 
power,  so  that  never  again  will  she  be  in  the 
position  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  came  away  from  Germany  with  one 
prayer  in  my  heart,  "God  bless  America.” 
God  bless  America  for  her  dedication  to  the 
advancement  of  individual  liberty  and  for 
her  devotion  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
firmly  founded  upon  Justice  in  the  world. 
And  let  America,  too,  bless  God  for  the  bless¬ 


ings,  both  material  and  spiritual,  He  has 
vouchsafed  to  her  citizens.  May  we  be 
worthy  of  this  glorious  heritage  and  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  in  service  to  our  God,  to  our 
country,  and  to  humanity. 

Amen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  I  include  letters  written  to 
the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch.  Since  it  is  the  opinion  of  millions 
of  Americans  today  that  the  real  crisis 
facing  the  Nation  is  a  constitutional 
crisis,  I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
consider  seriously  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  these  timely  letters  written 
in  defense  of  one  of  the  really  great  liv¬ 
ing  Americans ;  an  outstanding  authority 
on  constitutional  iaw;  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  a  successful  businessman  of  the 
western  United  States;  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Attorney  General  Charles  Lee  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Washington  and  Adams. 
I  refer  to  the  Honorable  John  Janney. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Arlington,  Va.,  January  31, 1360. 
To  the  Editor, 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 

Richmond,  Va. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  "lawyer” 
Geo.  E.  Allen’s  attack  on  John  Janney  (VOP 
Jan.  28)  is  more  notable  for  the  ignorance  it 
displays  or  its  audacity. 

The  ignorance  is  apparent  from  the  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  understanding  of  Mr.  Janney’s 
proposal,  which  he  declares  is  “following  the 
Communist  line.”  The  name  John  Janney 
certainly  needs  no  defense  in  Virginia  from 
such  attacks  as  Mr.  Allen’s  but  when  a  “law¬ 
yer”  asserts  misstatements  of  both  law  and 
fact  with  such  boldness  in  the  public  press, 
he  should  be  called  to  time. 

Mr.  Allen's  assertion  that  Virginia  legis¬ 
lation  denying  the  Supreme  Court  its  usurped 
power  to  legislate  in  Virginia  is  nullification 
displays  either  an  inability  or  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  state  the  question  or  constitutional 
law  squarely.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  seeking  to  overturn  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  question  of  Virginia  seeking  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  against  the  depredations 
of  centralist  usurpation.  Mr.  Janney’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  State  take  measures  to  en¬ 
force  the  Constitution  is  not  a  new  one.  In 
1821  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  letter 
to  Archibald  Thweat: 

“The  judiciary  branch  is  the  instrument 
which,  working  like  gravity,  without  inter¬ 
mission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into  one  con¬ 
solidated  mass  *  *  *.  If  Congress  fails  to 
shield  the  States  from  dangers  so  palpable 
and  so  imminent,  the  States  must  shield 
themselves.” 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Janney’s  pro¬ 
posal  would  do — use  the  State’s  orderly  legis¬ 
lative  powers  to  shield  the  State  from  the 
arrogations  of  the  Federal  usurpers.  These 
legislative  powers  are  placed  explicitly  and 
unreservedly  by  both  the  Virginia  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitutions  in  the  hands  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 
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Mr.  Allen’s  absurd  statement  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  re¬ 
versed,  is  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  reveals  less  of  his  understanding  of 
the  law  than  it  does  of  his  politics.  Jefferson 
gives  the  lie  to  this  fatuous  contention  by 
his  reference  to  the  measures  Congress  can 
take  to  allay  the  pretensions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  further  rebuttal  of  this  contention 
is  contained  in  the  statement  of  Gen.  Mer¬ 
ritt  Curtis,  General  Counsel  of  the  Defend¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Constitution  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments: 

“If  the  Supreme  Coui-t  can,  with  complete 
impunity,  disregard  the  clear  mandate  of  ar¬ 
ticle  I,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution;  if  the 
Court  can,  with  equal  impunity,  ignore  the 
express  language  of  article  II,  section  1,  of 
the  Constitution;  if  they  can  do  the  same 
with  article  in,  section  2;  if  they  can  hold 
office,  as  at  present,  without  being  duly 
sworn  as  required  by  article  VI  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  if  they  can  ignore  the  express 
language  of  the  VII,  IX,  and  X  amendments; 
and  if  they  can  do  all  this,  who  is  to  say  to 
them  ‘nay’  if  they  chance  upon  some  new 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  may  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  sociologists  and  the  psychologists  who 
have  now  been  accepted  by  the  Court  as 
•modern  authority.’  They  may  apply  their 
newly  instituted  rule  for  testing  constitu¬ 
tionality,  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  law  or 
practice,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
outmoded.  If  the  Supreme  Court  can  tram¬ 
ple  under  foot  the  existing  Constitution, 
what  restraint  will  there  be  upon  them  to 
make  short  work  of  any  new  amendatory  pro¬ 
visions?” 

Pretending,  as  Mr.  Allen  does,  that  the 
General  Assembly  is  powerless  to  protect  Vir¬ 
ginia  from  the  indignities  of  Federal  usurpers 
is  a  disservice  to  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  freemen. 

Sincerely, 

T.  David  Horton. 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
Feb.  7.  1960] 

Voice  of  the  People — Curb  on  High  Court’s 
“Lawmaking"  Urged 

It  appears  that  Mr.  George  E.  Allen  (VOP, 
January  28)  would  have  us  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  Supreme  Court  to  become  the 
American  counterpart  of  the  Russian 
Politburo. 

First,  Mr.  Allen  ignores  the  fact  that  when 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Supreme  Court,  exceeds  its  au¬ 
thority,  its  acts  are  ultra  vires  and  should 
be  declared  null  and  void.  The  Supreme 
Court  attempted  to  exercise  legislative  pow¬ 
ers.  Its  role  is  limited  to  judicial  power. 
This  is  a  limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 
When  decisions  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
are  null  and  void,  they  have  acted  in  their 
individual  capacity  and  not  as  a  court.  As 
a  court  they  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
enter  a  decision  based  on  the  exercise  of 
legislative  powers.  The  Court  is  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  law;  being  limited  to 
judicial  powers  the  Court  is  required  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  law  as  fixed  by  lawmaking  agencies. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  limit  their  acts  to  judicial  power. 
When  they  refused  to  be  limited  by  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  they  did 
not  limit  their  acts  to  what  the  Court  is 
authorized  to  do  under  the  Constitution. 
So  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  an  action 
of  the  Court  but  an  unauthorized  action  by 
the  members  of  the  Court.  If  the  decision 
was  void  and  not  an  act  of  the  Court,  what 
is  there  to  nullify? 

Since  the  law  is  left  in  this  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  what  Mr.  John  Janney  advocates  is 
an  act  of  the  legislature  clarifying  the  law. 
The  law  is  still  what  it  was  before  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Court  attempted  to  change  it, 
but  it  has  been  confused  by  their  unauthor¬ 
ized  acts  and  needs  to  be  clarified  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature. 

Second,  Mr.  Allen  confuses  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  with  an  invalid  action  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Third,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  "it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  say  what  the  law  is.’’  He 
confuses  this  with  the  lack  of  authority  of 
the  Court  to  make  law.  It  is  true  that  "the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  superior 
to  any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,’’  but 
Mr.  Allen  confuses  this  fact  with  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  is  a  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  created  the  Court,  fixed  their 
power,  and  orders  their  selection  and  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  it  is  superior  to  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  act  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Allen  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  final 
arbiters  of  their  authority.  This  puts  them 
in  the  role  of  a  tyrannical  dictator.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  Court 
acts  within  the  authorized  bounds  of  its  au¬ 
thority,  this  State  is  bound  by  its  acts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  re¬ 
served  to  this  State  the  right  to  be  the  arbi¬ 
ter  of  whether  it  will  be  bound  by  an  un¬ 
authorized  act  of  the  members  of  the  Court. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Allen  urges  amending  the  Con¬ 
stitution  rather  than  exercise  existing  rights 
of  the  State  to  enforce  the  Constitution.  If 
the  members  of  the  Court  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  is,  does  Mr. 
Allen  believe  they  would  be  bound  by  it  if 
it  should  be  amended?  Why  amend  what  is 
now  a  perfect  document? 

What  Mr.  Janney  advocated  was  taking  a 
legal  position  by  the  State,  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  is  the  only  authorized  body  to  take  this 
position  for  the  State. 

Lucas  D.  Phillips, 
Member,  House  of  Delegates. 

Richmond. 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
Feb.  9,  1960] 

Voice  of  the  People — Janney  Identified,  His 
Proposal  Praised 

I  picked  up  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
(January  28)  which  carried  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Allen  and  which  you  titled, 
“New  Court  Proposal  Assailed  by  Lawyer.” 

The  letter  had  to  do  with  the  Warren 
court  and  its  decisions  as  they  affect  Virginia. 
In  effect,  the  writer  was  against  a  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  John  Janney.  As  I  get  it,  Mr. 
Janney  thinks  that  when  the  Supreme  Court 
makes  a  decision  which  is  outside,  or  beyond, 
its  authority,  it  is  no  decision  of  the  Court 
at  all,  just  an  opinion  of  nine  old  men  who 
happen  to  be  members  of  the  Court.  Mr. 
Allen  says  this  isn’t  so. 

Suppose  the  Court  did  make  a  legislative 
rather  than  a  judicial  decision,  what  does 
Mr.  Allen  propose  to  do  about  it?  Simple. 
Mr.  Allen  would  amend  the  Constitution. 

What  good  would  it  do?  The  Constitution 
already  says  these  people  are  to  render  judi¬ 
cial  (and  not  legislative)  opinions.  That  be¬ 
ing  so,  what  is  to  stop  them  from  ignoring 
an  amendment? 

The  answer,  as  Mr.  Janney  says,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sovereign  States.  The  States 
are  the  principals  to  the  contract  we  call 
our  Constitution,  not  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  is  but  the  agent.  Let  Lawyer  Allen 
study  his  law  on  contracts. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Allen  pay  a  visit 
to  our  capitol  there  in  Richmond.  Have  him 
go  to  the  hallowed  hall  that  housed  our 
delegates  long  before  the  new  addition  was 
built. 

On  its  wall,  just  to  the  right  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  rostrum,  Mr.  Allen  will  find  a  plaque. 
On  it  he  will  find  an  inscription  which  reads 
(as  I  remember)  “In  memory  of  John  Jan¬ 
ney,  president,  Virginia  convention,  1861.” 


It  was  a  descendant  of  this  John  Janney 
who  makes  the  recent  plea  to  Virginians.  I 
will  add — as  today’s  John  Janney  is  too 
modest  to  add — it  was  also  a  descendant  of 
Charles  Lee,  first  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Revolutionary  War  hero. 

That,  Mr.  Allen,  is  the  John  Janney  who 
spoke  so  eloquently  for  the  rights  of  the 
States,  for  the  right  of  his  beloved  Virginia. 
And  because  he  is,  to  the  tips  of  his  eloquent 
toes,  a  first-water  Virginian  he  hid  his  family 
behind  a  modesty  that  only  spells  his 
greatness. 

Indeed  the  Supreme  Court  has  overstepped 
itself.  And,  God  willing,  our  legislators  will 
rise  in  wrath  and  tell  it  so,  the  Earl  of 
Warren  and  his  whole  retinue. 

As  for  me,  I’m  sick  of  them. 

Margaret  Wald. 

North  Arlington. 


Statement  by  Movers  Committee  for 
Equitable  Distribution  of  Government 
Traffic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1960 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  I  requested  the  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  of  a  statement 
from  the  Movers  Committee  for  Equita¬ 
ble  Distribution  of  Government  Traffic. 
The  statement  relates  to  a  matter  which 
I  had  in  process  with  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment.  Although  the  matter  has 
been  adjudicated,  I  still  believe  that  the 
statement  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

However,  the  statement  is  in  excess  of 
the  allowable  amount,  under  the  rule. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  state¬ 
ment  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Movers  Committee  for  Equi¬ 
table  Distribution  of  Government  Traf¬ 
fic  Submitted  by  Russell  E.  Garrett,  as 
Chairman,  and  Herbert  Burstein,  as 
Counsel 

My  name  is  Russell  E.  Garrett.  I  am  an 
officer  of  the  John  F.  Ivory  Storage  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
adult  life  in  the  moving  industry.  For  a 
period  of  4  years  I  held  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Movers  Conference  of  America. 

I  am  now  the  chairman  of  the  Movers 
Committee  for  Equitable  Distribution  of 
Government  Traffic.  I  appear  here  today  on 
behalf  of  that  organization  to  discuss  your 
recent  directive  4500.26.  I  reflect,  therefore, 
not  my  personal  views  only  but  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  hundreds  of  movers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  the  time  to  make  this  statement.  I 
shall  try  to  be  brief  and  I  shall  try  to  avoid 
repetition  of  facts  previously  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  I  represent  and  by  hundreds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  moving  companies  who  are  opposed 
to  your  directive  4500.26. 


I  trust  that  the  object  of  this  meeting  is 
to  engage  in  a  friendly  and  fruitful  exchange 
of  ideas.  To  achieve  this  end,  I  shall  try  to 
synthesize  the  sentiments  and  the  thinking 
of  hundreds  of  representative  movers  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  significant 
areas  of  agreement  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  directive  4500.26.  If  we 
begin  by  defining  these,  we  can  then  isolate 
the  areas  of  disagreement  and  proceed  to 
resolve  or  reconcile  our  differences. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  moving  industry  and 
the  military  services  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  the  satisfactory  shipment 
and  storage  of  household  goods  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel  when  transportation 
is  procured  and  arranged  for  by  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  must  be 
served  at  all  times. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
household  goods  industry  must  enjoy  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  in  the  performance  of  service 
for  the  Government. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  a  sound  and  healthy 
household  goods  moving  industry  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  economy  and  to  the 
national  defense. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  when  a  mover  fails 
to  provide  satisfactory  service  and  fails  to 
protect  the  owner’s  goods  or  otherwise  fails 
to  meet  his  needs,  that  mover  has  failed  to 
discharge  his  responsibility. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  if  the  Government 
does  not  receive  a  full  measure  of  service  for 
each  tax  dollar  it  spends,  the  purposes  of  the 
national  program  are  frustrated. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  everything  reason¬ 
able  and  appropriate  must  be  done  to  elimi¬ 
nate  abuses  no  matter  what  their  source  or 
nature. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  treat  equitably  with  all  persons 
who  provide  it  with  goods  or  services.  Surely, 
no  one  in  the  Department  of  Defense  favors 
a  system  of  inequitable  rotation.  Indeed, 
equitable  rotation  is  a  practice  normally  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  other  branches  of  Government 
transportation. 

Finally,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  na¬ 
tional  transportation  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  designed  to  promote  and 
preserve  a  sound  transportation  system,  must 
be  a  guidepost  for  the  moving  industry  and 
the  Government  alike.  Policies  which 
threaten  to  subvert  the  national  transpor¬ 
tation  policy  must  be  exposed  and  rejected. 

The  areas  of  agreement  which  I  have 
marked  out  are,  essentially,  the  goals  to 
which  we  must  direct  our  efforts.  The  route 
we  travel  to  reach  these  goals  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  and 
urgency.  It  is  here  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  responsible  movers  find  them¬ 
selves  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  Department 
Of  Defense. 

Simply  stated,  we  of  the  Movers  Com¬ 
mittee  believe  that  Defense  Directive  4500.26 
is  poorly  conceived,  will  operate  inequit¬ 
ably  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  frustrate 
the  overall  purposes  to  which  we  are  both 
dedicated. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  electd  to 
revise  a  policy  of  long  standing— a  policy 
which,  in  the  main,  has  worked  efficiently, 
fairly,  equitably  and  effectively. 

The  rationale  for  the  new  defense  direc¬ 
tive,  as  stated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  its  public  announcement  of  December  8, 
1959,  is  to  assure  quality  of  service.  Indeed, 
your  Department  stated : 

“The  most  significant  policy  change  is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  quality  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  carrier.” 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  this  statement 
is  an  unwarranted  and  unsupported  confes¬ 
sion  of  failure  and  ineptitude  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 
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It  assumes,  without  supporting  evidence, 
that  the  policy  of  equitable  rotation  has 
failed.  It  assumes,  without  an  iota  of  sup¬ 
porting  evidence,  that  the  new  directive  will 
succeed. 

It  assumes,  contrary  to  your  own  find¬ 
ings,  that  the  change  in  policy  will  work  a 
miracle  in  building  servicemen’s  morale. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  all  of  these 
assumptions  are  wrong  and  neither  seman¬ 
tics  nor  half-baked  statistics  will  establish 
the  validity  of  your  assumptions. 

We  submit,  further,  that  the  new  defense 
directive,  camouflaged  as  a  technique  for 
improving  quality  of  service  will  set  in 
motion  forces  which  once  unleashed  can 
never  be  recalled. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen 
have  read  “On  the  Beach”  or  seen  the  recent 
movie.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  you  are 
familiar  with  the  theme  of  the  story.  You 
will  recall  that  the  entire  world  was  obli¬ 
terated  as  a  consequence  of  an  atomic  war. 
In  one  small  pocket  of  the  world,  Melbourne, 
a  handful  of  persons  survived  and  were 
awaiting  inevitable  death.  A  scientist  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  development  of 
atomic  power  was  queried  as  to  the  cause 
and  the  origin  of  the  war.  As  I  recall  it,  he 
stated  that  someone,  acting  on  a  false  as¬ 
sumption,  pressed  a  button  and  unleashed 
an  atomic  war.  Once  that  had  been  done 
the  forces  of  destruction  could  no  longer  be 
restrained. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  pressed  a  button  and  has  set 
in  motion  a  program  so  dangerous  in  con¬ 
cept  and  so  catastrophic  in  its  consequences, 
that  unless  reconsidered  or  revised,  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  repairing  the  damage 
which  it  must  inescapably  work.  Among 
other  things,  this  action  will  initiate  rate 
wars  and  destructive  rate  practices.  You 
may  properly  inquire  why  we  make  these 
charges  and  how  we  can  prove  them.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  set  forth  some  basic  and  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  in  a  categorical  form : 

1.  There  are  now  some  2,300  movers  who 
hold  ctdtificates  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  These  carriers  have 
been  found  fit,  willing  and  able,  by  an  expert 
administrative  agency,  to  provide  household 
goods  moving  service.  Surely  your  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  propose  to  preempt  the  role 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Commission  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  sound  and  stable  regulated 
motor  carrier  industry,  all  to  the  end  that 
the  National  Transportation  Policy  will  be 
advanced.  If  you  withdraw  their  sources 
of  revenue,  you  threaten  the  survival  of 
thousands  of  carriers. 

The  trend  toward  bigness  in  business  has 
had  an  impact  in  our  industry.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  truly  independent  motor  carriers  con¬ 
sistently  shrinks.  More  and  more,  the  field 
is  dominated  by  a  handful  of  moving  organ¬ 
izations.  At  this  date  there  are  four  carrier 
organizations  which  collectively  control  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  interstate  moving 
business  in  the  United  States. 

The  Big  Four  have  reached  the  position  of 
dominance  because  of  two  primary  factors: 

(a)  First,  the  unrestrained  proliferation  of 
agencies  in  every  town,  hamlet,  village  and 
city.  These  at  times,  have  included  such  fine 
examples  of  movers  as  drug  store  owners, 
real  estate  agents,  apartment  house  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  like. 

(b)  Second,  expensive  and  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  campaigns.  As 
a  consequence,  the  four  major  carriers  now 
enjoy  well  over  50  percent  of  the  almost 
$200  million  of  annual  military  moving  busi¬ 
ness. 

3.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  moving  business  in 
the  United  States,  less  than  50  percent,  is 
divided  among  the  remaining  movers. 

4.  The  Big  Four  have  not  been  able  to 
dominate  all  or  a  greater  percentage  of  the 


military  moving  business  because  of  the 
sound  policy  of  equitable  rotation.  But  they 
have  never  stopped  trying.  Let’s  examine 
some  of  the  techniques  they  use  and  with 
which  they  apparently  succeeded. 

We  all  know  that  advertising  experts  have 
learned  the  art  of  semantics,  the  use  of  catch 
words,  the  skillful  application  of  slogans, 
the  trick  of  smear  by  innuendo.  They  have 
apparently  succeeded  in  persuading  a  small 
segment  of  personnel  in  the  Government 
that  every  mover  outside  the  charmed  circle 
of  Four  are  fiy-by-nights.  This  is  a  catchy 
phrase.  Who,  conceivably,  would  want  his 
household  goods  possessions  moved  by  a  fly- 
by-night? 

Implicit  in  your  directive  and  in  your 
emphasis  on  quality  is  the  implication  that 
quality  service  can  only  be  provided  by  large 
organizations.  The  fact  is  that  the  con¬ 
trary  is  true.  Let’s  examine  the  so-called 
fly-by-nights  who  are  opposed  to  your  di¬ 
rective. 

Included  among  the  hundreds  of  movers 
represented  by  our  committee  are  companies 
which  have  been  established  since  1886. 
Many  of  them  have  been  carried  on  by  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  the  same  family.  These 
companies  have  made  large  investments  in 
terminal  facilities,  storage  warehouses,  and 
motor-vehicle  equipment.  They  employ 
thousands  of  drivers,  helpers,  and  office  per¬ 
sonnel;  they  are  a  source  of  business  to 
thousands  of  related  enterprises.  They  con¬ 
tribute  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in 
taxes  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Thirty-one  other  carriers  exclusive  of  the  Big 
Four,  who  are,  in  the  main,  represented  by 
this  committee,  accounted  for  approximately 
$125  million  of  household  goods  transporta¬ 
tion  business  in  1958;  surely,  these  people  are 
not  fly-by-nights.  The  remaining  1,900  car¬ 
riers  are  small  but  sound,  stable,  and  re¬ 
spected  businessmen.  They  are  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  called  fly-by-nights. 

You  know,  as  we  do,  that  household  goods 
transportation  service  is  unique.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  has  character¬ 
ized  it  as  call  and  demand  service.  One  of 
its  distinguishing  features  is  its  highly  per¬ 
sonal  character.  As  a  consequence,  the  small 
mover  has  traditionally  provided  the  highest 
kind  of  personalized  high-quality  service. 
The  small  carrier  gives  his  customers  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  interest,  and  attention  which  is 
not  and  cannot  be  duplicated  by  giant  car¬ 
riers  acting  through  a  multiplicity  of  agents. 

Unless  the  Department  of  Defense  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  small 
carrier,  then  there  is  no  justification  for  its 
present  directive.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  independent  mover  has  contrib¬ 
uted  a  lifetime  of  personal  effort  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  fortune,  the  future  of  his  family,  and 
his  personal  security  to  his  business.  Is  he 
the  fly-by-night  to  which  reference  has  been 
made?  Of  course  not.  If  there  are  any 
fly-by-nights,  they  certainly  include  some 
agents  of  large  carriers  who  masquerade  un¬ 
der  the  symbols  and  trade  marks  of  the 
system  carrier  and  who  secure  business  on 
the  strength  of  fancy  advertising  representa¬ 
tions  and  ingenious  promotional  devices. 

It  is  not  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  your 
new  program  will,  in  fact,  encourage  fiy-by- 
nights  because  it  will  destroy  sound,  though 
small  movers.  Literally  hundreds  of  small 
movers  who  have  been  in  business  as  far 
back  as  1912  depend  upon  a  fair  share  of 
military  business  for  the  continuance  of  their 
business.  Many  of  these  companies  were 
persuaded  to  make  substantial  investments 
in  equipment  and  facilities  and  to  incur 
heavy  debts  in  reliance  upon  the  system  of 
equitable  rotation.  In  some  instances  mili¬ 
tary  business  constitutes  as  much  as  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  business  handled  by  these  com¬ 
panies.  When  one  considers  that  the  small 
business  provides  direct  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  and  that  literally  millions 
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of  people  depend  upon  them  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  livelihood,  the  threat  posed  by  this 
change  in  policy  is  so  grave  as  to  warrant 
your  earnest  reconsideration. 

Is  there  anyone  who  believes  that  it  is 
equitable  for  four  large  movers  who  con¬ 
stitute  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  the 
carriers  and  who  now  receive  50  percent  of 
military  business  to  be  given  all  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  remaining  50  percent  now 
shared  by  more  than  99  percent  of  the  in¬ 
dustry?  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  inevitable 
and  inescapable  result  of  your  program. 

Let  me  say  now,  that  we  are  not  only 
opposed  to  your  new  directive,  but  we  are 
equally  shocked  by  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  revision  of  your  policy  and 
the  adoption  of  Defensive  Directive  4500.26. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  reviewed 
a  little  history  so  that  we  may  have  a  proper 
perspective  of  the  problem. 

As  you  know,  the  rotation  system  for  dis¬ 
tributing  shipments  of  household  goods  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  section  303(c)  of  the  Career  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  This  section  made  it  possible 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  eliminate 
reliance  upon  the  invitation-to-bld  system. 
The  Department  of  Defense  then  issued  Di¬ 
rective  4500.13  dated  March  15,  1955,  which 
provided  in  substance  and  essence  that  ship¬ 
ments  would  be  distributed,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  among  those  qualified  carriers  who 
accorded  the  lowest  overall  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  exact  language  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

“DISTRIBUTION  OP  TRAFFIC 

“(a)  Subject  to  the  conditions  previously 
set  forth,  traffic  will  be  equitably  distributed 
among  those  qualified  carriers  affording  the 
lowest  overall  cost  to  the  Government. 

Each _ officer  will  maintain  a  list  of 

qualified  carriers  as  well  as  records  indicating 
the  distribution  of  traffic.  Records  of  traffic 
distribution  will  be  maintained  according  to 
tonnage  or  total  revenue.  Including  all 
charges  (except  storage  in  transit)  accruing 
in  connection  with  the  shipments,  by  desti¬ 
nation  State  or  oversea  area.” 

This  program  won  general  industry  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  support.  There  is  not  an  iota 
of  evidence  that  it  failed  to  meet  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  law  and  the  regulations. 
It  had  one  other  virtue  which  the  new  di¬ 
rective  now  seeks  to  eliminate,  namely,  pub¬ 
licity.  Anyone  could  tell  how  much  business 
was  awarded  to  each  carrier.  American  tax 
dollars  were  being  spent  and  the  public  had 
the  right  to  know  who  received  those  dollars 
and  for  what  services.  For  some  inexplicable 
and  indefensible  reason  a  program  has  been 
initiated  to  destroy  this  equitable  arrange¬ 
ment.  Some  time  ago,  an  insidious  form  of 
propaganda  was  generated.  Rotation  became 
the  target  for  skillful  articles  and  editorials. 
Unofficial  publications  such  as  the  Military 
Times  and  the  Department  of  Defense  Reg¬ 
ister  carried  articles  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  rotation  system  and 
that  legislative  support  was  being  sought  to 
eliminate  it.  While  it  is  true  that  these  pub¬ 
lications  are  unofficial,  they  carried  an  au¬ 
thoritative  stamp  and  many  people  accepted 
them  as  reflecting  official  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  policy.  We  protested  against  these 
articles.  On  September  11,  1959,  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Le  Boutellier 
informed  us  that  he  regretted  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  had  been  misleading.  We  concur.  The 
articles  were  misleading  and  seem  to  have 
been  deliberately  designed  to  mislead.  And 
this  was  but  part  of  a  plan  to  create  a  climate 
of  opinion  favorable  to  the  program  now 
Instituted  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 

What  is  particularly  shocking  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  new  directive  was  estab¬ 
lished.  What  was  done  is  diametrically 
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different  from  the  practice  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  past. 

On  August  28,  1958,  there  was  a  Joint 
military-van  industry  meeting  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  affirmed  that  household  goods  would 
be  distributed  on  an  equitable  tonnage  or 
revenue  basis.  It  was  also  announced  that 
a  new  regulation  to  be  known  as  chapter  217 
of  Military  Traffic  Management  Agency  Reg¬ 
ulations  was  to  be  issued.  Between  January 
and  April  1959,  chapter  217  of  Military  Traffic 
Management  Agency  Regulations  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy.  This 
embodied  the  results  of  a  1-year  study  and 
retained  the  principle  of  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  household  goods  traffic.  But  chapter 
217  was  never  put  into  effect. 

On  April  13,  1959,  the  military  affairs  com¬ 
mittee  of  industry  was  present  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  discuss  minor 
revisions  in  directives,  then  in  effect.  Even 
while  this  meeting  was  taking  place,  un¬ 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  industry,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  big  four,  accompanied  by 
Senator  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire,  visited 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  at  the 
Pentagon  and  submitted  their  proposals  to 
eliminate  the  very  directive  which  was  under 
discussion.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  May  1959, 
the  Department  of  Defense  announced  that 
it  would  review  the  effectiveness  of  its  cur¬ 
rent  policies  and  recommended  changes, 
6hould  any  be  found  necessary. 

On  May  15,  1959,  Aero  Mayflower  distrib¬ 
uted  a  circular  letter  to  all  their  agents 
which,  by  strange  coincidence,  virtually  pre¬ 
dicted  the  nature  of  Directive  4500.26.  The 
big  pitch  was  that  military  shippers  would 
be  permitted  to  select  their  movers.  I  have 
here  an  interesting  advertisement  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  same  theme. 

Then  on  June  4,  1959,  Aero  Mayflower  dis¬ 
tributed  another  letter  to  its  agents.  If  the 
contents  of  this  second  letter  are  accurate  it 
raises  serious  questions  of  propriety.  In 
June  1959  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
indicated  no  intention  to  change  the  program 
of  equitable  distribution.  The  Mayflower 
letter  of  June  4  contains  the  following 
significant  language: 

“Since  this  decision  has  been  made  while 
Secretary  McElroy  has  been  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter, 
and  since  this  decision  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  we  had  at  a  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  on  April  13,  this  is  also 
to  advise  you  that  no  further  action  in  this 
matter  should  be  taken  on  your  part  until 
the  return  to  this  country  of  Secretary 
McElroy  and  us.” 

On  August  23,  not  having  been  consulted, 
this  committee  communicated  in  writing 
with  Senator  Bridges  requesting  an  equal 
opportunity  to  meet  with  him  and  Secretary 
McElroy.  No  acknowledgment  or  response  to 
this  written  request  was  received  from  Sen¬ 
ator  Bridges,  although  the  Senator  was  in 
Washington  and  the  Congress  was  in  session. 
Alarmed  at  the  course  of  events,  movers 
throughout  the  country  communicated  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  with  their 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  consistently  advised  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  any  contemplated  policy 
change  would  be  discussed  with  the  industry 
prior  to  adoption.  As  late  as  October  1,  1959, 
this  representation  was  made  to  various 
Congressmen. 

On  October  6,  1959,  on  3  hours’  advance 
notice,  this  committee  and  representatives 
of  several  other  organizations  were  informed 
that  they  were  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  submit  a  list  of  12  to  25  representa¬ 
tives  who  would  be  invited  to  appear  during 
the  week  of  October  18,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
at  a  meeting  at  which  Secretary  McElroy 


would  announce  his  findings  concerning  ro¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Dunleavy,  assistant  to  Secretary 
McElroy,  requested  that  the  representative 
list  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  by  October  14.  A  list  was  furnished  by 
us,  but  no  meeting  was  ever  held.  Instead, 
on  December  8,  1959,  without  advance  notice 
and  without  discussion,  the  Department  of 
Defense  issued  its  press  release  outlining  the 
policy  under  DOD  4500.26  which  was  issued 
the  same  date. 

There  is  one  other  fact  I  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention.  Going  back  to  the  proposal  orig¬ 
inally  filed  by  the  Big  Four  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  on  April  13,  1959,  we 
requested  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
proposal  so  that  we  could  study  it  and  pre¬ 
pare  our  reply.  We  were  informed  by  DOD 
that  this  information  would  not  be  made 
available  to  us. 

Oh  yes,  I  am  certain  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  contend  that  they  discussed 
the  new  proposed  changes  with  our  group 
in  August  of  1959.  Actually,  this  consisted 
only  of  an  abbreviated  discussion  with  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Defense  subsequently 
assured  many  Members  of  Congress  their 
findings  and  recommendations  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  industry  and  its  representa¬ 
tives  prior  to  adoption.  This  was  never  done 
and  I  charge  that  there  was  never  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  so. 

If  we  overlook  these  events  and  proceed 
to  a  review  of  the  present  directive  I  think 
that  we  must  conclude  that  its  effect,  if 
not  purpose  and  objective,  is  to  enhance  the 
position  of  the  Big  Four  and  to  extend  their 
dominance  of  our  industry.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  the  new  di¬ 
rective. 

You  point  out  in  your  public  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  policy  change  is  intended  to 
place  emphasis  on  quality  of  service  and 
suggest  that  in  the  past  rotation  was  ac¬ 
complished  without  regard  to  quality  of 
service. 

We  contend  that  this  is  incorrect.  Quality 
of  service  was  always  recognized  and  was  a 
factor  in  the  rotation  of  traffic  among  quali¬ 
fied  carriers.  The  installations  exercised  the 
power  of  suspensions  and  did  impose  pen¬ 
alties.  Indeed,  even  suspensions  were  equita¬ 
bly  distributed.  The  big  four  and  the  smaller 
movers  alike  were  penalized  on  occasions. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  provisions  of  DOD 
4500.13  and  household  goods  service  tenders. 
Indeed,  the  November  1959  findings  of  your 
group  on  page  5,  states  that  85  of  86  trans¬ 
portation  officers  rated  moving  service  under 
the  existing  directive  as  satisfactory  or  bet¬ 
ter.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  dissent 
of  one  transportation  officer  out  of  86  hardly 
justifies  a  revolutionary  change  in  policy. 
We  emphasize  additionally  that  transporta¬ 
tion  officers  did  impose  a  quality  of  service 
requirement.  Here,  too,  in  your  own  findings 
on  page  14,  you  pointed  to  the  fact  that  car¬ 
riers  who  failed  to  provide  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  were  removed  from  the  qualified  list  in 
262  instances  by  61  installations,  during 
fiscal  year  1959.  Suspension  periods  averaged 
46  days.  In  90  percent  of  the  cases  suspen¬ 
sion  was  followed  by  improvement  of  service. 
We  challenge  the  Department  to  point  up  a 
like  record  of  achievement  in  any  other  field 
in  which  private  business  provides  service  to 
the  Government. 

Your  report  continues  to  say  that  under 
the  new  policies  traffic  will  be  distributed 
among  qualified  lowest  cost  originating  car¬ 
riers  and  that  primary  consideration  will  be 
given  to  quality  of  service.  While  lipservice 
is  given  to  the  concept  of  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  for  traffic,  and  you  recognize  the 
need  for  a  sufficient  number  of  carriers  to 
assure  adequate  service  in  peak  traffic  pe¬ 
riods,  you  overlook  a  certain  basic  fact.  To 
begin  with,  your  previous  policy  did  assure 
quality  of  service  and  the  results  prove  it. 


But  I  daresay  that  your  present  method, 
unlike  the  previous  policy  will  not  assure 
adequate  facilities.  You  cannot  expect  car¬ 
riers  to  make  investments  in  equipment  and 
facilities  which  must  be  amortized  on  an 
annual  basis  when  their  likely  participation 
is  limited  to  the  scrapings  which  accumulate 
in  the  3-month  peak  period.  When  the  bulk 
of  the  business  gravitates  to  the  big  four, 
you  cannot  expect  other  carriers  to  fill  the 
gap  when  large  volume  of  traffic  causes  them 
to  impose  embargoes. 

At  the  Government  table  there  must  be 
a,n  equitable  distribution  of  the  food.  You 
cannot  give  us  only  the  crumbs.  You  can¬ 
not  assign  the  granary  to  the  Big  Four  and 
leave  us  with  only  one  loaf  of  bread.  You 
may  consider  that  it  is  equitable  to  slice  that 
single  loaf  among  some  2,000  carriers.  It 
is  true  that  each  one  will  have  a  slice  but 
it  will  be  so  thin  that  everyone  will  starve. 

You  then  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  officer  will  continue  to  select  the 
carrier  but  that  the  transportation  officer 
will  consider  the  owner’s  request  for  the  use 
of  a  carrier  and  will  honor  the  owner’s  veto 
if  based  on  previous  unsatisfactory  perform¬ 
ance.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  provi¬ 
sion.  This  procedure  is  being  followed  un¬ 
der  the  existing  directive.  You  confirm  this 
in  your  November  1958  findings  where  you 
say  that  23  percent  of  the  337  military  per¬ 
sonnel  who  commented  on  the  subject  re¬ 
ported  that  in  72  percent  of  the  cases  the 
requested  carrier  was  utilized.  Remember 
that  military  personnel,  unlike  the  usual 
householder,  does  not  have  established  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  community  with  local  busi¬ 
nessmen.  When  you  consider  that  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  requests  by  owners  were  honored 
you  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
convincing  demonstration  that  the  old  pol¬ 
icy  accomplished  what  the  new  policy;  pur¬ 
ports  to  do.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  under 
your  own  findings  you  reported  that  54  per¬ 
cent  of  the  83  transportation  officers  opposed 
a  change  in  policy  which  would  make 
owner’s  selection  of  the  carrier  the  domi¬ 
nant  factor.  The  basis  for  their  opposition 
was  the  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  regarding  carrier  service  and  their 
recognition  that  carriers  would  actively  and 
aggressively  solicit  business  thereby  divest¬ 
ing  transportation  officers  of  control  over  the 
program.  What  present  urgency  is  there  for 
a  change  when  86  out  of  87  transportation 
officers  expressed  satisfaction  with  current 
moving  services?  Who  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  a  transportation  officer  experienced  in 
this  field  is  best  equipped  to  control  and 
handle  the  movement  of  household  goods, 
within  the  framework  of  equitable  rotation? 
If  he  is  not,  then  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  a  confession  of  failure. 

As  for  owner’s  choice,  your  regulation  does 
not  make  it  mandatory.  But  even  if  great 
weight  is  accorded  to  owner’s  choice,  why 
and  how  is  this  incompatible  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  system  of  rotation  among  carriers 
who  have  been  certificated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission?  Remember  too, 
that  you  must  consider  not  only  owner’s 
choice  but  weigh  the  fact  that  you  are  spend¬ 
ing  money  that  belongs  to  all  the  people  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  money  must  be 
consistent  with  other  major  objectives. 
Weigh  the  fact  that  when  you  spend  public 
funds,  you  must  satisfy  a  public  need.  And 
the  public  needs  a  sound  and  stable  trans¬ 
portation  system.  If  all  owners  select  one 
mover  and  all  other  movers  were  cut  off,  you 
would  be  deprived  of  service  and  the  national 
transportation  policy  would  be  subverted  by 
the  destruction  of  thousands  of  carriers  who 
depend  upon  and  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share 
of  Government  business. 

You  then  propose  to  add  a  requirement 
that  carriers  have  satisfactory  terminal  fa¬ 
cilities  near  the  shipping  activity  or  point 
of  origin  in  all  instances  and  at  destination 
where  shipments  may  require  storage.  We 
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find  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  previous 
policy  which  suggests  that  storage  facilities 
have  not  been  made  available  when  required. 

From  time  immemorial  carriers  have  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  arrange  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  for  the  use  of  terminal 
facilities. 

No  directive  should  be  issued  which  en¬ 
courages  changes  in  this  time-honored  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Finally,  you  criticize  the  old  policy  re¬ 
garding  suspensions  on  the  ground  that  sus¬ 
pension  procedures  vary  from  installation  to 
installation  and  you  suggest  that  the  new 
policy  makes  it  mandatory  that  suspensions 
be  invoked. 

To  begin  with,  suspensions  have  been  im¬ 
posed  against  carriers,  irrespective  of  size, 
under  the  present  directive.  Surely,  a  uni¬ 
form  program  can  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  DOD  Directive  4500.13,  with 
the  oooperation  of  our  industry  which  will 
take  into  account  the  factor  of  human  error, 
the  character  of  household  goods  transpor¬ 
tation  and  generally  accepted  standards  of 
performance.  This  objective  can  be  achieved 
without  the  wholesale  revision  which  you 
propose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  standard 
suspension  guide  was  being  promulgated 
during  a  meeting  with  your  department  at 
the  time  the  proposal  was  made  by  the  Big 
Four  carriers.  Surely,  if  a  blemish  requires 
a  scalpel,  you  should  not  wield  a  machete. 

We  respectfully  submit,  as  we  said  at  the 
outset,  that  your  program  is  poorly  con¬ 
ceived  and  will  have  dire  effects.  We  oppose 
the  program  for  all  of  the  reasons  we  have 
stated.  We  point  out  to  you  that  by  reason 
of  size,  aggregate  wealth,  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  the  Big  Four  will 
secure  an  even  more  disproportionate  share 
of  military  business  than  they  previously 
enjoyed.  When  you  realize  that  the  moving 
Industry  is  dependent,  on  the  average,  to  the 
extent  of  50  percent  on  military  bipiness 
and  that  the  margin  of  profit  in  this  indus¬ 
try  is  extremely  narrow,  the  withdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  the  business  now  enjoyed  by 
responsible  and  respectable  carriers  will  spell 
bankruptcy  for  many  of  them.  Most  of  these 
carriers  have  heavy  debt  commitments  in¬ 
curred  in  order  to  meet  their  obligations 
under  your  previous  policy.  You  are  aban¬ 
doning  them.  You  are  throwing  them  to 
the  wolves.  You  are  depriving  them  of  a 
fair  opportunity  to  survive  and  to  continue 
to  serve  the  American  public. 

The  foregoing  statement  was  unanimously 
approved  at  a  meeting  January  10,  1960,  by 
the  following  members  of  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Movers  Committee  for  Equita¬ 
ble  Distribution  of  Government  Traffic: 
American  Red  Ball  Transit  Co.,  Airline  Vans, 
Inc.,  Neptune  Storage  &  Van  Co.,  Ace  Van  & 
Storage  Co.,  United  Moving  &  Storage,  W. 
Evers  &  Son  Storage,  Inc.,  Carroll  the  Mover, 
Burgess  Movers,  Shawmut  Van  Lines,  Inc., 
Seaboard  Van  Lines,  Atlas  Van  Lines,  Inc., 
Trans-American  Van  Service,  Community  & 
Johnson  Corp.,  Hood-Garrison  Van  Lines, 
Burnham  Van  Service,  King  Van  Lines,  Inc., 
Von  Der  Ahe  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  Security  Stor¬ 
age  &  Van  Co.,  Inc.,  National  Van  Lines,  Inc., 
Trans-Ocean  Van  Service,  Weathers  Bros. 
Transfer  &  Storage,  Inc.,  Shamrock  Van 
Lines,  John  F.  Ivory  Storage,  Washburn 
Storage  Co.,  Republic  Van  Lines,  Dean  Van 
Lines,  Suddath  Moving  &  Storage,  Paxton 
Van  Lines,  Inc.,  Pryor  Brown  Transfer  Co., 
Acme  Moving  &  Storage  Corp.,  M&WAA, 
Global  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  Delcher  Bros.  Stor¬ 
age  Co.,  Inc.,  U.S.  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  Engel 
Brothers  Moving  &  Storage  Co.,  Ford  Van 
Lines,  Inc.,  Newlon’s  Transfer  &  Storage, 
Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  a  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  Kilday, 
conducted  hearings  into  the  adequacy  of 
transportation  systems  in  support  of  the 
national  defense  effort  in  event  of  mobi¬ 
lization.  At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
that  subcommittee,  dated  October  10, 
1959,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  widespread  concern  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  civilian  life  over  the  present 
status  of  our  transportation  systems  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  statements  rela¬ 
tive  there  to  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  session 
just  concluded.  That  there  is  need  for 
concern  is  unquestioned. 

The  continued  physical  and  economic 
good  health  of  the  transportation  in¬ 
dustry  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Unless  we  have  adequate  transportation 
in  all  modes  to  sustain  both  our  military 
activities  and  our  civilian  economy,  in 
event  of  an  emergency,  we  will  be  like 
unto  a  living  body  with  a  ruptured 
aorta — our  life  blood  slowly  but  surely 
running  out.  Indeed,  the  bell  will  be 
tolling  for  us. 

Since  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub¬ 
committee,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
material  presented  there  reflecting  the 
situation  that  confronts  us.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  at  the 
picture  that  emerged  during  these  hear¬ 
ings.  It  was  distinctly  sobering  to  learn 
that,  despite  our  tremendous  advances  in 
all  fields  of  industrial  endeavor,  we  would 
assuredly  experience  vital  shortages  in 
transportation  if  confronted  with  other 
than  a  very  limited  military  engage¬ 
ment.  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack, 
“we  would  make  do  with  what  we  have 
left.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  providing  ourselves  with  the 
niceties  of  pleasant  living,  we  have  dis¬ 
regarded  the  hard  core  of  our  transpor¬ 
tation  existence — the  railroads. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  to  be  able  to  fly 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  be¬ 
tween  mealtimes,  but  this  capability  can¬ 
not  supply  the  wheat  and  corn  for  our 
tables,  the  ore  for  our  steel  mills,  or  the 
coal  for  our  industrial  processes.  Even 
the  trucking  industry,  which  has  made 
such  great  and  admirable  strides  in  those 
fields  formerly  almost  exclusively  served 
by  the  railroads,  will  be  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  time  of  emergency  be¬ 


cause  of  its  far  greater  dependence  on 
fuel,  manpower,  and  rubber. 

The  private  automobile,  which  now 
accounts  for  approximately  90  percent 
of  intercity  passenger-miles  in  the 
United  States,  has  become  like  a  third 
leg  to  the  people  of  this  country  be¬ 
cause  of  the  flight  to  suburbia.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  those  workers  when 
tires  and  gasoline  are  in  short  supply? 
How  will  they  get  to  their  jobs  in  the 
mills,  the  factories,  the  food-processing 
plants,  and  the  offices?  Without  them, 
our  military  machine  and  the  flow  of 
our  bread  of  life  grind  to  a  halt.  The 
bell  will  have  begun  to  toll. 

No  one  will  allege,  least  of  all  those 
directly  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
the  railroads,  that  each  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  does  not  have  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  In  peacetime  each 
can  be  counted  upon  to  serve  in  that 
field  where  its  special  talents  can  fill  a 
special  need.  But  in  time  of  emergency 
when  vital  materials  for  operation  can 
be  expected  to  be  in  short  supply,  we  will 
necessarily  have  to  look  to  that  mode  of 
transportation  which  can  best  do  the 
overall  job  in  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  manner. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
have  historically  looked  to  the  railroads 
to  handle  the  increased  load.  During 
World  War  II,  railroads  shouldered  the 
burden  of  war-swollen  traffic,  transport¬ 
ing  over  90  percent  of  all  military 
freight  traffic  and  97  percent  of  all  or¬ 
ganized  military  passenger  movements. 
Our  wartime  experiences  in  the  field  of 
combat,  both  in  World  War  II  and  in 
Korea,  vividly  pointed  up  the  astonish¬ 
ing  durability  and  recuperability  of  a 
rail  line;  its  resistance  to  disabling 
damage  or  destruction,  and  its  ability  to 
make  a  quick  comeback  to  volume  op¬ 
eration. 

Although  we  have  been  blessed  by  not 
having  to  cope  with  war  or  war-damage 
within  the  continental  United  States,  in 
the  memory  of  living  man,  the  recent 
developments  in  weapons  delivery  ca¬ 
pacity  make  this  a  not  unreasonable 
likelihood. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  know 
just  where  we  stand  on  this  most  vital 
question.  What  is  the  present  physical 
and  economic  health  of  the  railroads? 
Will  the  railroad  industry  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  accomplish  and,  if  not,  why  not? 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  report  provide  answers  re¬ 
flecting  a  situation  which,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  must,  assuredly,  be  viewed  as 
a  prelude  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell; 
Excerpts  From  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  on  the  Adequacy  of  Transportation 
Systems  in  Support  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Effort  in  Event  of  Mobilization, 
October  10,  1959 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  tools  required 
by  civilized  man  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
It  reaches  into  every  phase  and  facet  of  our 
existence.  Viewed  from  every  standpoint, 
economic,  political,  and  military,  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  important  industry 
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in  the  world.  You  can  no  more  operate  a 
grocery  store  or  a  brewery  than  you  can  win 
a  war  without  transportation.  The  more 
complex  life  becomes,  the  more  indispensable 
are  the  things  that  make  up  our  transporta¬ 
tion  systems. 

The  history  of  transportation  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  adjustment  to  new  situations  that 
are  constantly  arising  in  a  dynamic  economy. 
Knowing  its  importance,  one  would  expect 
that  this  great  industry  would  be  striding 
forward  with  giant  steps  to  keep  pace  with 
all  of  the  incredible  achievements  of  our 
times.  On  the  contrary,  the  picture  that 
emerged  from  our  hearings  was  one  of  a 
plethora  of  outdated  and  outmoded  equip¬ 
ment,  deferred  maintenance,  inadequate 
highways,  depressed  earnings,  claims  of  un¬ 
fair  tax  regulations,  favored  treatment  of 
one  mode  over  the  other  by  subsidization, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  reflected  an  un¬ 
enviable  state  of  suspended  animation,  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  economy  and  dangerous  to 
the  defense  of  the  country. 

Each  mode  of  transportation  had  its  com¬ 
plaints,  both  against  competing  modes  and 
regulatory  practices,  and  none  presented  the 
dynamic  outlook  and  hope  for  the  future 
that  should  prevail  in  this  era  of  fantastic 
progress.  The  representatives  of  each  of 
the  modes  of  transportation  devoted  much 
time  to  indicating  why  theirs  was  the  best, 
fastest,  most  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel 
and  manpower,  and  like  reasons  for  indicat¬ 
ing  that  each  was  the  indispensable  mode. 

Despite  the  complete  reliance  of  or  econ¬ 
omy  and  defense  on  all  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  varying  degrees,  no  one  deemed  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  concern  himself 
with  suggestions  that  might  work  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  economic  and  defensewise, 
through  the  cooperative  actions  of  each 
mode,  one  with  the  other. 

We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  fault  is  all  with  representatives  of 
transportation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bodies  most  concerned  with  the 
health  and  economic  well-being  of  transpor¬ 
tation  showed  all  too  little  regard  for  this 
situation.  They  tended,  rather,  to  view  the 
present  condition  of  transportation  as  ade¬ 
quate  to  perform  the  task  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  accomplish,  with  some  possible  soft 
spots.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  new 
thinking  in  this  field  but  rather  an  obvious 
dependence  on  past  experiences  for  guidance. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  picture  of  obsolete 
equipment,  19th  century  economics  and  laws 
and  antiquated  thinking. 

The  railroad  industry  which  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  in  intercity  com¬ 
mercial  passenger  transportation,  has  seen 
its  position  deteriorate  in  the  past  two 
decades  from  67.8  percent  in  1939  to  about 
31  percent  in  1958  of  the  total  for-hire  trans¬ 
portation  in  this  field. 

As  might  be  realized  with  a  decline  in  the 
amount  of  passenger  transportation  there 
has  been  a  similar  decline  in  the  means  of 
such  transportation;  that  is,  pullmans, 
coaches  and  those  items  of  railroad  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  a  successful  and  efficient 
operation  of  long  and  short-haul  passenger 
service. 

Total  ownership  by  class  I  railroads  and 
the  Pullman  Co.  of  passenger  carrying  cars 
declined  from  30,052  (seating  capacity  2,163,- 
744)  in  1939  to  18,577  (seating  capacity 
1,226,082)  in  1958.  During  this  period  there 
has  been  a  similar  decline  in  the  appurte¬ 
nances  of  passenger  traffic,  such  as  dining, 
lounge,  club  and  baggage  cars  and  the  like. 
Despite  increases  in  such  items  as  cars  per 
train,  passengers  per  car  and  train,  miles  per 
active  locomotive-day,  passenger  train  speed, 
car-miles  per  train  hour,  and  car-  and  pas¬ 
senger-miles  per  train  hour,  all  of  which 
would  be  expected  to  induce  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  this  mode  of  travel,  nevertheless 
the  decline  has  been  steady  and  continuous. 


In  the  field  of  commutation  traffic,  however, 
the  number  of  passengers  in  1958  was 
slightly  more  than  in  1939. 

No  consideration  of  the  capability  of  the 
railroads  to  transport  passengers  would  be 
complete  without  a  review  of  the  condition 
of  its  equipment.  Poor  condition  thereof 
would,  admittedly,  limit  its  capability. 

According  to  data  supplied  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  average  age  of  passengers  cars, 
owned  or  leased  by  class  I  railroads  and  the 
Pullman  Co.  as  of  January  1,  1958,  was  28(4 
years;  more  than  53  percent  are  over  30  years 
of  age  and  only  about  15  percent  were  pur¬ 
chased  within  the  past  10  years. 

With  the  retirement  of  passenger  cars 
greatly  exceeding  installations  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  ever  increasing  numbers  and  the 
total  in  need  of  repairs  decreasing  only 
slightly  (from  9  percent  of  cars  owned  in 
1939  to  8.1  percent  in  1958) ,  the  ability  of 
railroads  to  handle  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  passengers  is  highly  questionable. 

As  in  the  passenger  field,  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  portion  of  the  total  intercity  ton- 
miles  in  the  United  States,  has  declined 
from  62.4  percent  in  1939  to  slightly  over 
45  percent  in  1958.  This  loss  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  percentage, 
of  the  total  ton-miles,  of  the  motor  trucks 
and  oil  pipelines,  which  in  the  same  period 
have  almost  doubled  their  aggregate  per¬ 
centage  participation. 

Despite  this  decline  In  railroad  freight 
ton-mile  haulage,  the  total  number  of 
freight  cars  of  all  class  I  railroads  has  not 
varied  drastically  in  the  past  two  decades. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  general  upward 
trend,  especially  since  1950,  in  aggregate  and 
average  tonnage  capacities.  The  retirement 
of  old  cars,  the  rebuilding  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  old  cars,  and  installations  of  new 
ones,  while  it  has  varied  from  year  to  year 
due  to  changes  in  traffic  and  earnings,  has 
not  materially  affected  the  total  number  of 
cars  on  hand.  The  percentage  of  cars  in 
need  of  repairs,  which  as  of  December  31, 
1958,  was  7.1  percent,  while  higher  than  in 
any  other  year  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  is  considerably  lower  than  the  12.8 
percent  which  were  in  need  of  repair  in 
1939.  The  average  of  all  freight  cars  is  18.9 
years. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  shipments  by  rail  of 
many  commodities  are  seasonal,  there  exists 
during  the  year  periods  of  surplus  and  short¬ 
ages  in  cars.  Here  again,  there  has  been  a 
great  variance  from  year  to  year  but  the 
amount  of  variance,  in  recent  years,  has 
been  much  less  than  existed  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

All  of  the  above  factors  are  considered 
vital  to  the  existence  of  a  transportation 
system  in  being  which  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  demands  placed  upon  it. 

From  a  system  that  was  almost  wholly 
operated  by  steampower,  the  railroads  have, 
in  the  past  two  decades,  converted  almost 
100  percent  to  diesel  engines.  From  a  total 
of  42,511  units  of  motive  power  in  1939, 
there  has  been  a  decline  to  29,560  in  1958. 
However,  the  greater  efficiency  of  this  new 
type  of  power  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  active  freight  locomotive  average  daily 
mileage  increased  from  104  miles  per  day 
in  1939  to  141.6  miles  per  day  in  1958.  In 
addition,  the  net  ton-miles  per  train-hour, 
one  measure  of  efficiency  of  railroad  haul¬ 
age,  has  increased  slightly  more  than  100 
percent  since  1939. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
past  two  decades  has  witnessed  a  decline  in 
miles  of  road  and  miles  of  track  as  well  as 
the  number  of  train-miles  operated  per  mile 
of  track.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  road  abandonment,  undertaken  by 
the  railroads  to  ease  their  financial  plight, 
which,  in  the  period  since  World  War  II,  has 
averaged  about  600  miles  of  road  abandoned 
per  year. 


Utilization  of  main-line  track  in  recent 
normal  years  has  averaged  about  75  percent 
of  the  peak  utilization  in  1944  and  on  some 
rail  lines  is  considerably  less. 

The  hidden  factor,  as  in  the  case  of  rolling 
stock,  is  that  of  deferred  maintenance,  a 
program  which  exists  on  the  railroads  be¬ 
cause  of  their  undesirable  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  If  a  program  is  initiated  promptly  to 
reduce  this  factor  and  to  keep  it  current, 
road  facilities  will  be  adequate  to  handle  an 
expanded  amount  of  traffic. 

Since  World  War  II  the  railroads  have  in¬ 
creased  the  basic  capacity  of  their  line  and 
terminals  in  a  number  of  ways.  They  have 
increased  the  average  weight  of  rails  and  the 
other  elements  which  allow~the  carriage  of 
heavier  loads.  They  have  installed  addi¬ 
tional  miles  of  centralized  traffic  control  and 
other  systems  which  enable  trains  to  move 
more  frequently  and  with  less  interruption 
over  a  given  line.  They  have  built  or  mod¬ 
ernized  classification  and  terminal  yards, 
permitting  trains  to  be  assembled  and  classi¬ 
fied  in  greater  volume  and  at  faster  rates. 
All  of  these  basic  improvements  allow  for 
heavier  and  longer  trains  which  can  run,  if 
necessary,  at  more  frequent  intervals.  The 
result  has  been  a  large  increase  in  basic  plant 
capacity  over  that  of  World  War  II  or  any 
previous  period. 

However,  the  railroad  industry  has  not 
shared  proportionately  in  the  Nation’s  gen¬ 
eral  economic  growth  and  prosperity  during 
the  postwar  years. 

The  railroad  share  of  the  total  of  public 
and  private  intercity  ton-miles  has  declined 
steadily  year  by  year,  dropping  from  67  per¬ 
cent  in  1945  to  45  percent  in  1958.  Through¬ 
out  the  period,  earnings  have  been  uneven 
and  relatively  low. 

Because  of  these  low  earnings,  the  rail¬ 
roads  now  are  in  a  position  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  they  found  themselves 
in  1940.  At  that  time,  the  railroad  industry 
owned  substantially  more  cars  than  they 
needed  to  cover  prewar  requirements.  With 
that  surplus  and  their  unique  ability  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  capability  without  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  fuel,  manpower,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  railroads  were  able  to  amass  the 
record  set  by  them  in  World  War  II.  Today, 
the  railroad  industry  does  not  have  the  re¬ 
serve  equipment  necessary  for  such  expan¬ 
sion  despite  new  capital  expenditures  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $14  billion  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendation  No.  3 
According  to  testimony  received  by  the 
committee,  the  main  reason  for  such  short¬ 
ages  is  financial.  Many  suggestions  were 
offered  for  relief  of  this  situation  which 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  The 
main  suggestions  were  as  follows. 

“(c)  fully  self -liquidating  Federal  equip¬ 
ment  plan  to  lease  rolling  stock  to  the  rail¬ 
roads;  (d)  change  in  law  regarding  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities’  exemption  (either  elimi¬ 
nate  the  law  or  make  all  carriers  subject 
thereto);  (e)  change  in  depreciation  allow¬ 
ance  for  rolling  stock,  equipment,  and  fixed 
facilities  of  the  railroads;  (f)  establish  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  construction  reserve;  *  *  * 
(h)  tax  relief — Federal,  State,  and  local.” 

Concerning  these  suggestions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  are  made: 

“(c)  This  is  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1365,  introduced  on  January  7,  1959, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  is  the  recommendation 
of  this  committee  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  give  early  consideration  to 
H.R.  1365,  acquaint  itself  with  this  report 
and  the  data  developed  in  these  hearings. 

“(d),  (e),  (f)  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee  that  since  these  suggestions 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  the  committee  and  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  within  the  scope  of 
the  latter’s  authority,  should  give  serious 
consideration  thereto  in  line  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  national  transportation  plan 
of  providing  “*  •  *  for  fair  and  impartial 
regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation 
*  *  *  to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating, 
and  preserving  a  national  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  by  water,  highway,  and  rail  *  *  *  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  postal  service,  and 
of  the  national  defense.  *  *  * 

"(h)  This  suggestion  has  considerable 
merit  and  potential  for  immediate  financial 
relief  within  the  transportation  industry. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  for  that  segment  of  the  industry, 
except  for  the  pipelines,  is  alone  in  providing 
and  maintaining  its  own  rights-of-way.  The 
railroads  also  provide  their  own  terminals 
and  other  fixed  facilities  as  do  some  other 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry." 

In  all,  these  fertile  areas  for  taxation  by 
governments.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  are 
taxed  to  the  extent  that  the  levies  placed 
thereon  have  become  an  oppressive  burden 
operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  railroad 
industry  in  particular  and  to  the  economy  in 
general. 

In  hearings  by  the  ICC  beginning  in  March 
1956  relative  to  the  railroad  passenger  deficit, 
the  matter  of  such  taxation,  as  it  affected 
the  whole  of  the  railroad  industry,  was  fully 
explored.  On  May  25,  1959,  a  report  was 
released  by  the  ICC  which  contained  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  others,  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

“(1)  That  Federal  tax  laws  be  amended  to 
encourage  local  and  State  tax  relief,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  disregarding  State-  and  local- 
provided  pretax  net  income  for  Federal  tax 
purposes. 

"(2)  That  State  and  local  governments 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  effect 
a  greater  degree  of  equity  in  respect  to  tax 
burden  on  railroad  property  in  relation  to 
taxpayers  generally  and  consistent  with  the 
desire  of  their  communities  for  retention  of 
commuter  and  other  passenger  train  service.” 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  these 
suggestions  and  recommends  prompt  action 
by  those  having  responsibility  therefor. 

Recommendation  No.  5 

It  is  obvious  from  the  testimony  received 
in  these  hearings  that  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  in  providing 
roads,  air  terminals,  waterways  develop¬ 
ments,  and  other  means  of  assistance  to 
transportation,  have  operated  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  forms  of  transportation,  which 
advantages  are  not  available  to  the  railroads. 

It  is  noted  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has,  by 
reason  of  its  jurisdiction,  a  continuing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  national  transportation  situation. 
The  contents  of  this  report  and  data  set  forth 
in  these  hearings  are  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  committee. 


Small  Business  Would  Be  Helped  by  Pre¬ 
venting  Below-Cost  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
introduction  of  his  bill,  H.R.  10235  about 
which  he  spoke  yesterday.  It  is  a  priv¬ 


ilege  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  cause  by 
introducing  a  companion  measure. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  bill  is  in  no  way  a  fair  trade 
bill,  but  is  designed  primarily  to  halt  a 
practice  known  as  loss-leader  sales. 


Annual  Legislative  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De¬ 
cember  I  mailed  100,000  annual  legisla¬ 
tive  questionnaires  to  registered  voters 
in  the  30th  Congressional  District  of 
California.  My  staff  of  volunteers  in 
San  Diego  has  just  completed  a  careful 
compilation  of  the  thousands  of  replies 
we  have  received  to  date.  Returns  are 
approaching  the  20,000  mark,  which 
means  we  have  obtained  opinions  of  a 
substantial  cross  section  of  registered 
voters. 

As  a  means  of  adding  interest  to  the 
legislative  questionnaire,  I  added  a  presi¬ 
dential  preference  poll.  The  related 
standings  of  Vice  President  Nixon  at  the 
top  and  Gov.  Pat  Brown  at  the  bottom  of 
voter  preferences  in  the  Democrat  col¬ 
umn  is  most  significant. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  legislative  questionnaire  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks: 

Questionnaire 

Do  you  believe: 

1.  The  Eisenhower-Nixcn-Khrushchev 
meetings  have  started  a  thaw  in  the  cold 
war?  Yes,  68  percent;  no,  32  percent. 

2.  Our  foreign  aid  (mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram)  should  be  continued  in  its  present 
form?  Yes,  39  percent;  no,  61  percent. 

3.  Foreign  aid  (mutual  security  program) 
should  be  increased?  Yes,  17  percent;  no, 
83  percent. 

4.  Foreign  aid  (mutual  security  program) 
should  be  decreased?  Yes,  64  percent;  no, 
36  percent. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  should 
continue  the  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee?  Yes,  83  percent;  no,  17  percent. 

Do  you  favor-: 

6.  Continuing  foreign  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  aid  to  friendly  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries?  Yes,  85  percent;  no,  15  percent. 

7.  The  United  States  diplomatically  recog¬ 
nizing  Red  China?  Yes,  23  percent;  no,  77 
percent. 

8.  An  income  tax  reduction  at  the  risk  of 
defense  cuts?  Yes,  18  percent;  no,  82  per¬ 
cent. 

9.  Allowing  parents  to  deduct  from  their 
income  tax  tuition  paid  on  behalf  of  their 
children  to  institutions  of  higher  learning? 

Yes,  59  percent;  no,  41  percent. 

10.  Enactment  of  Federal  legislation  to 
tighten  taxation  of  cooperatives?  Yes,  79 
percent;  no,  21  percent. 

Do  you  believe : 

11.  The  Landrum-Griffin  Labor  Reform 
Act  is  just  and  fair  to  the  rank  and  file? 
Yes,  79  percent;  no.  21  percent. 

Are  you  a  union  member?  Yes,  21  percent; 
no,  79  percent. 

12.  The  $1  Federal  minimum  hourly  wage 
should  be  raised?  Yes,  52  percent;  no,  48 
percent. 


13.  More  federally  administered  programs 
should  be  turned  back  to  the  States?  Yes, 
73  percent;  no,  27  percent. 

14.  That  agricultural  price  supports  should 
be  reduced?  Yes,  85  percent;  no,  15  percent. 

15.  That  agricultural  price  supports 
should  be  eliminated?  Yes,  63  percent;  no, 
37  percent. 

16.  That  postal  rates  should  be  increaesd 
again  to  allow  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  operate  in  the  black?  Yes,  53  percent; 
no,  47  percent. 

17.  The  limitation  of  $1,200  outside  earn¬ 
ings  a  year  for  those  receiving  social  security 
benefits  should  be  raised?  Yes,  78  percent; 
no,  32  percent. 

Should  we: 

IS.  Give  the  President  the  right  to  veto 
or  accept  specific  items  in  appropriation 
bills.  (Now  he  has  to  accept  all  or  nothing.) 
Yes,  87  percent;  no,  17  percent. 

19.  Try  to  put  a  man  in  space  before  Rus¬ 
sia,  regardless  of  the  cost?  Yes,  19  percent; 
no,  81  percent. 

20.  Spend  more  money  on  defense?  Yes, 
47  percent;  no,  53  percent. 

Do  you  favor: 

21.  Federal  aid  to  education  rather  than 
local  taxation  and  administration.  Yes,  35 
percent;  no,  65  percent. 

22.  Emergency  Federal  aid  to  schools  in 
areas  hit  by  impact  of  defense  activity. 
Yes,  83  percent;  no,  17  percent. 

23.  A  national  fair  trade  law?  Yes,  52  per¬ 
cent;  no,  48  percent. 

24.  Medical  care  for  social  security  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  to  be  financed  by  increased  social 
security  taxes?  Yes,  56  percent;  no,  44  per¬ 
cent. 

25.  GI  educational  benefits  program  for 
peacetime  veterans?  Yes,  32  percent;  no,  68 
percent. 

If  the  1960  presidential  election  were  held 
today,  whom  would  you  vote  for? 


[Percent] 


- 

Repub¬ 

lican 

Demo¬ 

crat 

Inde¬ 

pendent 

Richard  Nixon _ 

88.5 

31 

55.5 

Nelson  Rockefeller  _ 

6.0 

8 

22.0 

5 

1.0 

Lyndon  Johnson _ 

1.0 

7 

1.0 

John  Kennedy  . 

1.5 

20 

10.0 

Adlai  Stevenson _ 

1.0 

18 

9.  5 

Stuart  Symington _ 

1.0 

7 

1.0 

4 

Health  Services  Study  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  important  medical 
agencies  in  my  State.  It  enjoys  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  25,000  physicians  whom  it 
keeps  informed  regularly  by  a  monthly 
Newsletter.  Its  membership  has  been 
following  the  hearings  on  the  problems 
of  the  aged  with  close  attention.  The 
society  has  voted  approval  and  support 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  which  I 
have  sponsored,  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Health  Services  Study 
Commission.  Under  this  bill,  a  commis¬ 
sion  would  be  established  to  study  and 
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propose  legislative  and  other  solutions  to 
deal  with  the  health  needs  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  groups  like  the  aged,  unem¬ 
ployed,  mentally  diseased,  and  low-in¬ 
come  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  the  society’s  Newsletter, 
dated  January  15,  which  contains  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
council  of  the  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  its  December  17  meeting  the  council 
voted  approval  and  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  43,  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  which  would  establish  a  Health 
Services  Study  Commission  to  determine  the 
needs  of  citizens  with  special  attention  to 
certain  groups,  for  example,  the  aged;  and 
that  the  Senator  be  so  informed.  Voted  also 
that  a  copy  of  the  council’s  action  be  sent 
to  the  AMA. 


Defender  of  the  Shores — Arleigh  Albert 
Burke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  I  am  including  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1960,  entitled  “De¬ 
fender  of  the  Shores,”  a  tribute  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Arleigh 
Albert  Burke.  Admiral  Burke  is  a  man 
whose  training,  background,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  calls 
for  the  most  serious  consideration  to  be 
given  his  counsel. 

We  look  to  men  like  Admiral  Burke  to 
conduct  our  defense  in  time  of  war,  and 
in  the  interests  of  peace  we  should  weigh 
carefully  their  recommendations.  The 
views  of  Admiral  Burke  have  been  laid 
before  us,  and  it  will  be  helpful  to  our 
appreciation  of  his  advice  to  recall  his 
great  record  as  set  forth  in  the  following- 
article  : 

Defender  of  the  Shores 
(By  Arleigh  Albert  Burke) 

The  Navy’s  needs  and  policies  are  being  de¬ 
fended  before  Congress  by  a  no-nonsense 
officer  whose  reputation  for  fast  and  decisive 
action  has  spread  far  outside  service  circles. 

Admiral  Arleigh  Albert  Burke  once  an¬ 
swered,  when  asked  what  the  difference  was 
between  a  good  naval  officer  and  a  poor  one : 
‘‘About  10  seconds.”  The  reply  helps  to 
show  why  he  won  the  nickname  in  World 
War  II  of  “31-Knot  Burke.”  Word  went 
through  the  Navy  that  whenever  he  was 
ordered  into  action,with  his  squadron  of  de¬ 
stroyers,  the  confirmation  came  back:  “Com¬ 
ing  in  at  31  knots” — a  bit  better  than  the 
rated  top  speed  for  most  destroyers  of  the 
day. 

His  zest  for  action  and  his  zeal  for  the 
Navy  have  marked  his  whole  career.  Captain 
Burke’s  name  was  stricken  from  the  1949 
promotion  list  because  he  was  suspected  of 
having  leaked  information  to  the  press  in 
the  bitter  propaganda  battle  between  the 


Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  It  was  restored,  as 
a  result  of  general  criticism;  and  there  never 
has  been  evidence  that  he  had  gone  beyond 
legitimate  defense  of  the  Navy  position. 

Captain  Burke  was  made  rear  admiral, 
and  in  1955  President  Eisenhower  reached 
over  the  heads  of  91  officers  senior  to  him 
to  make  him  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  a 
four-star  admiral. 

Since  then  he  has  zealously  pressed  for  the 
Navy’s  needs.  In  testimony  yesterday  he 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  the  Navy 
planned  to  seek  funds  for  six  more  Polaris 
submarines. 

He  is  a  husky  5  feet  11  inches  and  200 
pounds.  His  eyes  are  still  bright  blue, 
though  his  sandy  blond  hair  is  greying.  His 
manner  is  calm  and  his  voice  soft. 

When  the  admiral  is  not  working,  he  likes 
to  relax  with  his  pipe  and  read.  But  his 
reputation  in  Washington  is  for  working 
nearly  all  the  time,  with  a  spell  in  his  Pen¬ 
tagon  office  even  on  Sundays. 

BORN  IN  COLORADO 

Arleigh  Burke  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Boulder,  Colo.,  on  October  19,  1901,  the  .eld¬ 
est  of  six  children.  The  family  is  not  Irish, 
but  a  simplification  of  his  Swedish  grand¬ 
father’s  name,  Bjorkegren,  which  Americans 
found  a  little  hard  to  handle. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  the 
class  of  1923.  Contemporaries  there  have 
reported  that  Midshipman  Burke  was  known 
as  Billie  (in  tribute  to  the  actress).  They 
said  he  was  noted  for  his  capacity  for  vanilla 
ice  cream  and  hotdogs.  Even  today,  he  is 
said  to  be  unusually  addicted  to  hotdogs 
as  a  lunch  at  his  desk  on  busy  days. 

He  was  graduated  number  70  in  a  class 
of  414,  and  the  day  after  graduation  married 
Roberta  Gorsuch,  whom  he  had  courted  for 
4  years. 

He  received  a  master’s  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  when  World  War  II  started,  he  was  on 
duty  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  His  urgent  pleas  for  combat  duty  got 
him  first  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  chief 
and  then  command  of  a  destroyer  division. 

Destroyers  were  his  love,  and  in  them  he 
made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Apart  from 
“31-Knot  Burke,”  he  was  known  as  “king  of 
the  cans”  (can  being  naval  slang  for  a 
destroyer) . 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  won  every 
decoration  for  valor  that  the  Navy  could 
give  except  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

SERVED  WITH  MITSCHER 

As  Commodore  Burke,  he  ended  the  war 
on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  com¬ 
manding  Carrier  Division  3  and,  in  1946,  as 
Captain  Burke  he  was  one  of  those  assigned 
to  make  an  exhaustive,  top-secret  study  of 
the  potentials  of  modern  war — what  might 
be  developed  and  how. 

During  the  Korean  war,  he  saw  sea  duty 
again  as  commander  of  a  cruiser  division 
and  then  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
cease-fire  negotiations. 

He  was  a  rear  admiral  and  commander  of 
destroyers  in  the  Atlantic  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  picked  him  for  the  Navy’s  No.  1  job. 
He  was  deluged  with  letters  from  both  en¬ 
listed  men  and  officers  hailing  the  choice. 


What’s  Fair  in  Campaign  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  1,  by  David  Lawrence.  With 
his  usual  discernment,  Mr.  Lawrence 
comments  upon  political  ethics.  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What’s  Fair  in  Campaign  War? — Democrats 

Hit  for  Attacking  Speeches  by  Defense 

Chiefs  at  GOP  Dinners 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Is  the  Democratic  Party  to  continue  to 
attack  the  Republican  administration  on  the 
subject  of  defense  policies,  missiles,  and 
outer  space  problems  while  urging  that  the 
Republican  Party  be  deprived,  in  effect,  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  authoritative  replies? 

This  question  is  asked  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  certain  statements  which  have  all 
the  earmarks  of  having  been  prepared  by  the 
Democratic  publicity  experts,  though  issued 
in  behalf  of  two  Democratic  Senators.  One 
statement  says  that  the  appearance  of  top 
Defense  Department  civilian  officials  as 
speakers  at  a  Republican  fundraising  dinner 
was  “unethical  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
this  administration.”  Another  Senator  is 
quoted  as  accusing  the  administration  of  a 
“callous  disregard  of  even  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  proprieties,”  and  his  statement  adds: 

“In  view  of  the  40-odd  billions  of  defense 
contracts  to  be  let  to  our  big  businessmen 
by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  one  eve¬ 
ning  the  Republican  Party  should  be  able 
to  collect  $7  million  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign.  *  *  *  in  due  course  *  •  *  many 
more  millions  are  to  be  expected.  This  is 
just  the  initial  downpayment  to  get  the  ball 
rolling.” 

The  implication  is  that  only  defense  con¬ 
tractors  attended  the  $100-a-plate  dinners  in 
82  cities  last  week,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
true,  since  a  total  of  more  than  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  were  there. 

For  several  months  now  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives  have  been  getting 
headlines  by  crying  out  that  the  United 
States  is  weak  in  defense  and  that  there  is  a 
dangerous  gap  between  this  country’s  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Soviet  Union’s.  This  issue 
now  reached  into  the  political  campaign. 

So  the  other  night  the  Republicans  decided 
to  make  reply.  They  lined  up  their  top  civil¬ 
ian  officials  from  the  Defense  Department  to 
speak  at  a  coast-to-coast  dinner  over  closed- 
circuit  television.  The  persons  in  the  audi¬ 
ences  were  for  the  most  part  the  influential 
Republicans  who  are  expected  to  debate  with 
the  opposition  at  the  grassroots  every  issue 
of  the  coming  campaign.  No  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Republican  administration 
to  tell  its  story  to  its  own  supporters  could 
have  been  devised.  Yet  when  the  Republi¬ 
cans  publicly  endeavor  to  give  authoritative 
information  direct  from  the  administration 
officials  in  the  Defense  Department,  they  are 
immediately  accused  of  being  unethical. 

It  may  be  questioned  just  what  is  ethical 
or  unethical  about  dragging  the  defense 
problem  into  politics,  and  who,  after  all, 
started  the  partisan  treatment  of  the  defense 
problem?  It  might  also  be  asked  if  any  of 
the  Democrats  have  received  inspiration, 
financial  or  otherwise,  from  those  defense 
contractors  who  either  want  bigger  appro¬ 
priations  or  are  resentful  because  some  of 
their  contracts  have  been  canceled.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  beneficiaries  of  defense 
work  are  by  no  means  confined  to  one  party. 

It  would  be  much  better,  of  course,  if  the 
Defense  Department  were  kept  out  of  politics 
altogether,  but  such  a  rule  should  apply  to 
both  parties.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1948,  the  late  James 
Forrestal,  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  insistent 
that  the  Defense  Department  keep  out  of  the 
campaign.  While  President  Truman  con¬ 
curred  at  the  time,  the  resentment  produced 
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among  Democratic  Party  leaders  was  such 
that  it  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cabal  that  set  out  after  the  election  to  force 
Mr.  Forrestal  from  his  post. 

It  will  be  recalled  also  that,  in  one  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  there 
was  sent  out  over  his  signature  a  circular 
letter  soliciting  campaign  funds  from  defense 
contractors  who  had  benefited  by  projects  in 
World  War  I,  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

If  the  campaign  records  are  researched, 
moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  contributions 
from  individuals  working  for  companies  that 
have  defense  contracts  are  not  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  those  from  .individuals  employed 
by  companies  ih  other  lines  of  business. 

If  those  groups  benefiting  from  govern¬ 
mental  funds  or  legislation  are  to  be  estop¬ 
ped  from  contributing  to  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns,  then  the  Democratic  Party  might  be 
the  greater  loser.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
are  collected  by  the  Democrats  from  labor- 
union  members  and  blocs  which  are  putting 
pressure  on  Government  for  favorable  legis¬ 
lation  and  appropriations. 

Some  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
administration  in  Congress  have  received 
large  sums  in  their  election  campaigns  from 
such  sources,  and  one  has  yet  to  hear  any 
criticism  from  Republicans  declaring  it  un¬ 
ethical  for  leading  Democrats  in  Congress 
to  be  addressing  the  conventions  and  local 
meetings  of  these  organizations  or  pressure 
groups.  Nor  have  former  officials  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  who  held  office  under  the 
Democratic  administration,  hesitated  to 
make  speeches  at  fundraising  dinners  where 
presumably  there  are  those  present  who 
might  benefit  financially  if  a  Democratic 
administration  is  elected  next  November. 

Fair  play  would  seem  to  require  that  de¬ 
fense  contractors  not  be  singled  out  as  any 
more  unethical  if  they  attend  dinners  given 
by  political  parties  than  are  other  busi¬ 
nessmen.  To  imply  that  the  total  sums  re¬ 
ceived  from  everybody  who  bought  a  ticket 
to  a  fundraising  dinner  given  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  is  “an  initial  downpayment”  from 
defense  contractors  and  doesn’t  mean  the 
same  thing  when  contributed  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  is  a  bit  of  rationalization  that 
doesn’t  sound  like  fairplay. 


Layers  of  Fat  in  the  Defense  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  I  place  herewith  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  of  February  4,  1960,  entitled 
“Fat  in  the  Defense  Budget.” 

This  editorial  deals  with  important 
hearings  held  b  ythe  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  January  28,  29,  and  30, 
1960,  on  the  subject  of  “Impact  of  De¬ 
fense  Procurement  on  the  Economy.” 
This  is  a  most  important  subject  for  in¬ 
vestigation  by  that  committee  when  one 
considers  the  extent  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  expenditures. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  the  armed  services 
procurement  actions  from  1950  to  1959 
totaled  some  38  million  separate  trans¬ 
actions  having  a  volume  of  $228.4  billion. 


According  to  the  same  report  expendi¬ 
tures  for  fiscal  1959  excluding  certain 
important  elements  amounted  to  $22,873 
billion. 

We  find  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that — 

First,  the  current  rate  of  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  is  $45.7  billion  or  58  percent 
of  the  total  Government  expenditures — 
or  about  10  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Second,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General  86.4  percent  of  military  procure¬ 
ment  by  volume  was  by  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts  in  fiscal  1959. 

Third,  the  percentage  of  the  riskless 
cost-reimbursement  type  contracts  have 
increased  by  volume  from  12.7  percent 
in  1951  during  the  Korean  conflict  to  40.9 
percent  in  fiscal  1959. 

Fourth,  the  100  largest  defense  con¬ 
tractors  received  61.2  percent  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  by  dollar  volume  during  fiscal  1951. 

Fifth,  the  100  largest  received  73.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  business  for  fiscal  1959. 

Sixth,  the  10  largest  received  37  per¬ 
cent  of  the  business  during  fiscal  1959. 
They  are  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Boe¬ 
ing  Airplane  Co.,  North  American  Avia¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co., 
United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Martin  Co., 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Seventh,  the  Department  of  Defense 
supply  systems  contained  $26.7  billion 
worth  of  surplus,  excess,  and  long  sup¬ 
ply  of  personal  property  as  of  June  30, 
1958.  This  is  76  percent  more  than  our 
imports  of  merchandise  of  $15.2  billion 
for  calendar  1959;  52  percent  more  than 
our  total  exports  of  merchandise  for  cal¬ 
endar  year  1959  which  was  $17.6  billion. 

Eighth,  the  estimated  surplus  disposal 
program  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  amount  to 
approximately  $10  billion  or  twice  the 
average  annual  rate  fpr  the  War  Assets 
Administration  during  the  period 
1944-49. 

Ninth,  despite  the  OMahoney  Act  of 
1952  and  the  McCormack-Curtis  Act  of 
1958  which  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
broad  authority  to  integrate  supply  sys¬ 
tems,  the  surface  of  the  problem  has 
merely  been  scratched  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter  which  many  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  others 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  many  years.  As  I  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Wilson  on  October  24, 
1955 — the  integration  of  common  sup¬ 
ply  and  service  activities  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  would  yield  sufficient 
funds  to  procure  many  things  needed 
for  the  national  welfare  such  as  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  conservation,  debt  reduc¬ 
tions,  and  even  defense  itself. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fat  in  the  Defense  Budget 

Testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  has  made  it  clear  that 
millions,  or  even  billion,  can  be  cut  from 
the  Nation’s  defense  bill — without  taking  a 
dollar  from  funds  earmarked  for  missiles  or 
other  military  hardware.  In  fact,  the  money 
saved  by  elimination  of  budgetary  fat  might 
well  be  used  to  buy  more  military  strength. 

We  refer  to  disclosures  of  continued  waste¬ 
ful  duplication  of  services  in  the  logistical 
field  by  the  various  Armed  Forces.  Accord¬ 


ing  to  competent  witnesses  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  defense  agencies  have  made  little 
progress  in  eliminating  duplication  and  over¬ 
lapping  of  many  supply  and  related  services 
since  the  Hoover  Commission  called  for  cen¬ 
tralization  of  procurement  and  supply  activi¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  estimated  by  members  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  that  some  $2  billion 
might  be  saved  the  taxpayers  by  centraliza¬ 
tion. 

Controller  General  Joseph  Campbell  cited 
to  the  committee  a  number  of  glaring  exam¬ 
ples  of  blind  buying  and  selling  by  military 
departments  that,  but  for  action  by  his  office, 
would  have  cost  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars.  “In  one  case,”  he  said,  “we  found 
that  during  the  same  period  one  service  had 
a  long  supply  and  excess  of  aircraft  engines 
and  accessory  parts  available  for  interservice 
use,  while  another  service  was  placing  orders 
for  identical  items.”  In  another  case  the 
Army  planned  to  buy  helicopter  parts  from 
private  industry,  although  the  Air  Force  had 
more  than  $6  million  worth  of  the  same  items 
left  over  from  a  reduced  program. 

One  of  the  persuasive  critics  of  military 
waste  was  Perry  M.  Shoemaker,  railroad 
president  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  Mem¬ 
bers.  He  pointed  out  that  although  Congress 
has  authorized  the  Defense  Department  to 
integrate  supply  functions,  as  recommended 
by  the  Hoover  Commission,  military  officials 
seem  reluctant  to  use  the  authority.  Their 
only  move  so  far,  the  committee  was  told, 
has  been  to  set  up  a  single-manager  system 
for  procurement  of  a  few  items  used  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  three  services.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  one  branch  will  purchase  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing  or  fuel  or  medical  supplies  for  the  other 
branches — but  without  information  as  to 
present  stocks,  usage  rates,  or  other  impor¬ 
tant  details.  Richard  Newman,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  congressional  committee,  stressed 
that  the  particular  service  doing  the  buying 
cannot  evaluate  requests  or  take  steps  to 
redistribute  excess  stocks  and  reduce  inven¬ 
tory  investments. 

Defense  officials  pointed  to  the  single¬ 
manager  system  as  proof  of  their  concern 
over  waste  and  their  desire  to  cooperate  in 
reducing  overlapping  of  housekeeping  activi¬ 
ties.  But  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  other  wit¬ 
nesses  declared  that  this  was  only  a  first 
step,  a  temporary  expedient  that  is  not  a 
real  substitute  for  a  permanent  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  and  distribution  func¬ 
tions  in  the  Defense  Department.  And  if, 
as  the  Hoover  task  force  of  outstanding  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  other  specialists  has  asserted, 
billions  of  defense  dollars  are  being  wasted 
through  uncoordinated  procurement  and 
supply  management,  it  is  time  to  put  mili¬ 
tary  buying  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  use 
the  savings  to  build  up  our  lagging  weapons 
arsenal. 


Amendment  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn, 
expressing  the  views  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  regard  to 
S.  2929,  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  repeal 


1960 
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certain  provisions  requiring-  affidavits  of 
belief. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1960. 
The  Honorable  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  representing  the  views 
of  1,602,117  member  families  in  49  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  is  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  S.  2929  (Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  which  amends  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  by  striking  section 
1001(f)(2),  the  provision  requiring  the  dis¬ 
claimer  affidavit. 

In  considering  this  matter  at  our  most 
recent  annual  meeting  the  voting  delegates, 
representing  the  member  State  farm  bu¬ 
reaus,  developed  the  following  policy: 

“We  favor  the  retention  and  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  that  recipients  of  Federal 
scholarships  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  file  affidavits  stating  they  do  not 
belong  to  or  support  any  organization  in¬ 
tent  on  overthrowing  the  U.S.  Government.” 

As  you  know,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  that  it  would  inject  Federal 
control  into  our  State  and  local  educational 
programs.  Farm  Bureau  favored  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  amendment  that  estab¬ 
lished  the  loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  affi¬ 
davit.  We  sincerely  believe  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Defense  Education  Act  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  since  the  stated  purpose 
of  this  act  is  to  strengthen  our  national 
defenses. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  support  for  the 
elimination  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit  does 
not  come  from  American  college  men  and 
women,  but  comes  instead  from  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  professors.  American  men 
and  women  who  are  truly  deserving  of  de¬ 
fense  scholarships  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  not  only  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  but  also  take  pride  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  disclaimer  affidavit  require¬ 
ment. 

The  contention  that  S.  2929,  if  adopted, 
would  still  require  recipients  to  take  the 
same  oath  requirement  as  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  armed  services,  Government,  etc.,  is 
true:  however,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
persons  in  military  service,  Government, 
etc.,  are  required  to  answer,  under  oath, 
numerous  questions  relating  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  views  and  associations  with  any  and  all 
subversive  elements.  If  their  answers  indi¬ 
cate  a  friendliness  toward  subversive  ele¬ 
ments,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  such 
persons  will  be  considered  acceptable  for 
service.  We  reject  the  contention  of  the 
proponents  of  S.  2929  that  the  standard  oath 
requirement,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
disclaimer  affidavit,  would  be  as  effective  in 
establishing  loyalty  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
as  is  the  system  used  by  the  military  and 
others  sworn  to  protect  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  see  no  reason  why  recipients  of 
scholarships  or  payments  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  should  be  exempt 
from  the  present  disclaimer  affidavit. 

We  believe  that  every  loyal  citizen  should 
be  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to  assert 
his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  to 
answer  freely  and  unreservedly  any  questions 
affecting  such  loyalty,  and  that  only  citi¬ 
zens  who  do  so  should  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act.  We,  therefore,  rec¬ 
ommend  that  S.  2929  be  defeated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 

Legislative  Director. 


Address  by  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kilday  at  the 
Launching  of  the  U.S.S.  “John  King” 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OP  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  Kilday, 
Member  of  Congress,  20th  District  of 
Texas,  at  the  launching  of  the  U.S.S. 
John  King  at  Bath,  Maine,  on  January 
30,  1960.  Mrs.  Paul  Kilday,  the  very 
charming  and  gracious  wife  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  christened  this  new 
guided-missile  destroyer. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  held 
in  greater  esteem  by  his  colleagues  than 
Paul  Kilday.  Because  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  and  unusual  foresight,  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
benefit  by  reading  this  short  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Kilday  at  the  launching 
of  the  U.S.S.  John  King. 

Address  of  Paul  J.  Kilday,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  20th  District  of  Texas,  at  Launch¬ 
ing  of  U.S.S.  “John  King” 

Our  Military  Establishment  is  in  a  period 
of  transition.  The  development  and  intro¬ 
duction  into  our  Armed  Forces  of  rockets, 
missiles  and  nuclear  power  creates  a  new  war 
potential. 

Transition  from  convential  weapons  to  new 
weapons  is  not  new  in  our  Military  Establish¬ 
ment.  Inevitably,  the  new  weapon  is  spec¬ 
tacular  when  compared  to  older  concepts. 
They  capture  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
Our  people  have  always  been  willing  to  trans¬ 
late  the  effect  of  such  new  weapons  into 
wishful  thinking.  Each  new  weapon  pro¬ 
duces  the  hope  that  any  future  war  will  be 
most  destructive  of  our  enemy  and  prac¬ 
tically  bloodless  for  our  own  forces.  Of 
course,  such  a  day  will  never  come. 

In  each  transition  the  service  carrying  it 
on  has  faced  the  necessity  of  continued  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  of  the  conventional 
while  developing  and  procuring  the  new. 
This  is  always  most  costly.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  resist  the  clamor  to  do  away 
with  the  conventional,  even  before  the  new 
weapon  is  on  hand  and  operational. 

The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
delivery  by  unmanned  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  (ICBM)  and  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  differs  from  prior 
transitions  in  two  respects.  First,  they  are 
more  spectacular  than  anything  which  the 
mind  could  previously  conceive;  and,  second, 
they  are  fantastically  expensive. 

Some  military  men,  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  and  the  devastating  effect  of 
these  ballistic  missiles  in  an  all-out  nuclear 
war,  have,  unfortunately,  led  the  people  to 
believe  that  all  conventional  weapons  are 
obsolete.  Sometimes  I  fear  that,  in  their 
enthusiasm,  they  have  convinced  themselves 
that  such  is  the  case. 

Such  an  atmosphere  has  made  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  force  in  being  more  difficult.  Talk 
of  20-minute  war  has  tended  to  obscure  the 
more  likely  eventuality  of  a  limited  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all-out  nuclear  war.  Not  a 
limited  war  which  could  ignore  all  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  rockets, 
missiles  and  atomic  weapons,  but  a  war  util¬ 
izing  all  of  these  developments — a  war  in 
which  rockets,  missiles,  and  atomic  weapons 
of  limited  destructive  force  and  of  tactical 
application  would  be  used. 


Today  a  new  destroyer  will  be  launched  and 
in  due  time  will  be  commissioned  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  naval  fleets.  Such  a 
launching  is  always  a  significant  occasion  and 
one  in  which  ancient  traditions  are  observed. 
However,  the  real  significance  of  this  day  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  John  King  is  a  guided 
missile  destroyer.  It  utilizes  conventional 
guns  and  torpedoes,  but  also  combines  the 
use  of  missiles  with  tremendous  surface-to- 
air  range  and  rockets  effective  against  sub¬ 
marines. 

The  John  King  is,  therefore,  the  realistic 
balance  of  the  old  and  the  new.  It  is  the 
realistic  application  of  the  family  of  weapons. 
It  is  another  strong  link  in  the  chain  of 
defense  against  assault  from  the  air  or  the 
very  real  submarine  menace. 

The  John  King  is  evidence  of  sound  plan¬ 
ning  for  present  and  future  potential  dangers. 
We  launch  her  with  every  best  wish  for  a 
fair  breeze  on  all  the  seas  she  may  sail.  We 
shall  feel  more  secure  because  she  rides  the 
waves  with  her  guns,  torpedoes,  rockets,  mis¬ 
siles,  and  sonar,  ever  ready.  Through  her 
life  our  prayers  go  with  her  that  none  of  her 
weapons  will  ever  be  fired  in  anger.  We  are 
confident,  too,  that  her  existence  renders  that 
possibility  more  remote. 


The  Favorite  Story  of  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  is  mostly  filled  with 
serious  matter.  I  must  accept  and  I  do 
accept  my  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
burdening  the  Record  with  serious  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  particularly  since  I  spoke 
for  about  3  hours  yesterday  on  nuclear 
weapons  policy.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  serve  well  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  amusing  anecdote  re¬ 
ported  by  a  great  reporter,  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  gentleman,  Elmer  Hinton, 
whose  home  is  in  Portland,  Tenn.,  in  an 
article  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean.  Perhaps  a  read¬ 
ing  of  this  delightful  article  may  lighten 
and  brighten  the  day  for  those  who  here 
labor  and  for  those  who  may  read  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Favorite  Story  of  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins 
(By  Elmer  Hinton) 

The  favorite  story  of  Representative  Joe 
L.  Evins,  of  Smithville,  is  of  an  incident 
which  he  says  brought  him  a  newly-found 
humility. 

The  Fourth  District  Congressman  had  been 
in  office  a  few  years  and  was  running  for  re- 
election.  He  figured  he  had  a  right  good 
acquaintance  with  the  voters  of  his  district. 

One  day  he  was  driving  along  the  road 
when  he  picked  up  a  hill  farmer  who  wanted 
a  ride  into  the  county  seat  town. 

Congressman  Evins  told  the  old  man  he 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress. 

“Aw,  I  know  you,”  said  the  old  farmer, 
flashing  a  toothless  grin.  “You  air  Albert 
Gore.” 
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"No,  I’m  not  Albert  Gore,”  Evins  replied, 
"although  we  are  neighbors  and  good 
friends.” 

“Uv  course,”  the  old  farmer  said,  "I 
shoulda  knowed  all  the  time — you  air  Ross 
Bass.” 

Trying  to  be  more  direct,  the  Smithville 
lawmaker  said: 

“No,  I’m  Edgar  Evins’  son,  of  Smithville.” 

“Aw,  now  I  know  who  you  air,”  the  hillman 
replied,  “you  air  the  feller  what  has  them 
walkin’  horses.” 

Again  Congressman  Evins  had  to  tell  the 
old  man  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about  his  brother.  With  that  explana¬ 
tion  the  grizzled  farmer  smiled  with  complete 
recognition. 

“Well,  bless  my  soul,”  he  said,  “I  gotcha 
straight  now.  You  air  Judge  Smartt’s 
6on-in-law.” 

Which  he  is. 


The  Future  of  the  Mississippi  Va'Iey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  meeting 
Monday  in  St.  Louis,  heard  its  president, 
Mr.  Donald  O’Toole,  give  an  excellent 
and  highly  informative  report  on  “The 
Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,”  and 
this  speech  contained  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  should  be  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  every  American  interested  in  the 
economic  growth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  O’Toole,  after  pointing  up  in  posi¬ 
tive  terms  our  tremendous  future  needs 
for  water  and  for  water  development  in 
this  country,  stressed  that  our  rate  of 
construction  for  our  waterways  has  been 
lagging  badly.  For  example,  he  points 
out  that  “During  the  period  1950-58,  na¬ 
tional  income  increased  51  percent,  pop¬ 
ulation  increased  16.6  pei’cent,  costs  of 
construction  increased  66  percent,  and 
Federal  appropriations  for  waterways 
improvements  decreased  9.6  percent.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  Nation’s 
tremendous  population  growth  and  in  the 
light  of  our  tremendous  future  require¬ 
ments  in  every  field  of  water  resources 
development,  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  O’Toole 
points  out,  afford  to  restrain  such  ex¬ 
penditures  within  limits  that  are  related 
to  virtually  no  growth  in  population  or 
international  responsibilities. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  our  most  ur¬ 
gent  needs  is  the  acceleration  of  our  wa¬ 
ter  resources  development  projects  at 
the  greatest  possible  speed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  acceleration  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  development  program,  which  is 
now  under  construction  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  would  do  at  least 
three  important  things. 

It  would  lower  construction  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  would  give  great  economic  impetus 
to  the  entire  Arkansas  River  Basin  area, 
unlocking  its  storehouses  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  providing  new  markets. 


It  would  enable  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
to  reap  more  quickly,  and  inexpensively, 
the  economic  benefits  which  would  ac¬ 
crue  by  completion  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  Mr. 
O’Toole’s  significant  speech  will  be  of 
tremendous  interest  to  Americans  every¬ 
where  interested  in  the  development  of 
our  water  resources,  I  should  like  to 
insert  this  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  richest  valley 
in  the  entire  world.  A  great  natural  basin,  it 
takes  up  most  of  central  United  States — all 
the  land  between  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  north  central  portion  which 
drains  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Into  this  basin  pour  the  rivulets,  creeks, 
and  streams  which  collect  the  surplus  rain 
and  snow  falling  on  its  vast  land  and  moun¬ 
tain  areas.  Converging  together  into  small 
rivers,  then  larger  rivers,  these  waters  finally 
form  the  great  Ohio  River,  the  rich  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  mighty  Missouri,  the  long  and 
wild  Arkansas,  and  other  great  rivers — all 
finally  converging  into  the  Father  of  Waters — 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  United  States,  the  wealthiest 
Nation  in  the  world.  Here  are  found  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  resources  thab  account  for 
the  wealth  of  our  country. 

Here  are  the  oil  wells  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Louisiana;  here  are  the  coalfields  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia; 
here  are  the  vast  corn  and  wheat  fields  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois;  here  are  the  cattle  and  hog  ranges 
and  feeding  lots  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois;  here  are  such  great  industrial 
cities  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  St. 
Louis,  where  we  unite  the  iron  ore  of  north¬ 
ern  Michigan,  Canada,  and  South  America 
with  coal  from  the  Mississippi  Valley;  here 
are  the  international  seaports  of  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans,  from  whence  the  enormous  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  great  valley  moves  out  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  reason  for 
the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  and  its  sole  hope  for  maintain¬ 
ing  that  preeminence.  Competition  between 
nations  today  is  not  just  warfare — it  begins 
with  economic  competition,  and  final  victory 
is  determined  by  economic  superiority. 
World  War  II  proved  that. 

Wars  today  are  wars  between  great  nations, 
not  small  countries.  They  begin  many  years 
before  the  first  shots  are  fired,  and  their 
preparations  are  long  and  deep  indeed. 

Those  who  are  most  concerned  with  a 
nation’s  defense  must  make  certain  that  all 
of  its  products — agricultural,  mineral,  and 
manufactured — can  be  produced,  assembled, 
and  delivered  better  and  faster  than  any 
other  nation.  Thus  can  victory  be  best  as¬ 
sured — a  victory  which  looks  so  certain  to  a 
hostile  nation  that  no  war  ever  breaks  out. 
The  first  step  in  national  defense  is  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  superiority. 

Men  produce  and  deliver  goods  according 
to  the  forces  which  drive  them.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  the  three  greatest  stimuli 
to  achievement  of  maximum  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  delivery — democracy,  private 
ownership  of  property,  and  the  profit  motive. 
Democracy  enables  each  man  to  determine 
for  himself  what  he  can  do  best,  and  to  unite 
himself  with  others  in  striking  for  his  goals. 
Private  ownership  of  property  enables  man  to 
acquire  his  own  tools  and  his  own  land  to 
use  as  he  knows  best  to  achieve  his  goals. 
The  profit  motive  challenges  him  to  produce 
and  deliver  at  lowest  possible  costs,  so  that 


he  may  fully  enjoy  the  rich  rewards  of  his 
personal  efforts. 

These  stimuli — democracy,  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  property,  and  the  profit  motive — op¬ 
erating  in  this  great  and  rich  valley,  should 
enable  us  to  outproduce  and  underprice  any 
other  productive  area  in  the  world,  as  to 
those  products  which  are  indigenous  to  our 
land  and  resources.  When  the  resources  of 
this  valley  are  properly  utilized,  and  midwest- 
ern  man  is  fully  and  completely  harnessed 
to  them,  then  production  results  which  ef¬ 
fects  great  prosperity,  before,  it  has  to  be 
used  for  military  defense.  The  successful 
defense  of  our  country — of  any  country — 
begins  with  the  development  of  a  strong  pro¬ 
ductive  economy  which  meets  its  tests  in 
world  markets.  The  ability  to  outproduce 
and  undersell  other  nations  in  a  production 
economy  as  vast  and  complex  as  ours  con¬ 
tains  the  entire  ability  to  discourage  other 
nations  from  tampering  with  us. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  the  rich  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  She 
has  even  blessed  us  with  plenty  of  rainfall — 
30  inches  per  year — to  give  us  the  water  to 
bring  them  into  production.  There  remain 
just  these  things  for  Mississippi  Valley  men 
to  do  in  using  these  natural  bounties ; 

To  unite,  so  that  each  man  or  body  of  men 
can  join  with  his  fellows,  in  achieving  maxi¬ 
mum  development  of  natural  resources,  and 
minimum  damage  to  one  another. 

To  bring  under  control  the  things  that 
Nature  gives  us  raw  and  untamed;  a  wild  and 
flooding  river  is  as  inexcusably  useless  as 
a  strong  mustang  which  has  not  been  brought 
to  bridle. 

To  conserve  so  that  maximum  continuous 
usage  may  be  enjoyed:  a  great  river  that  gets 
the  same  amount  of  water  every  year,  but  is 
permitted  to  range  from  raging  floods  to 
stinking  dry  beds,  is  as  unforgivable  to  mod¬ 
ern  man  as  an  electric  generating  plant  that 
provides  electric  light  by  day  and  doesn’t 
operate  at  night. 

We  have  the  capacities  to  unite  and  control 
these  bounties  of  Nature,  and  unite  we  must. 
Not  only  does  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley 
depend  on  us — so  also  does  our  beloved  Na¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  so  does  the  whole  world.  For 
the  efficiency  with  which  we  harness  these 
resources  into  production  and  delivery  de¬ 
termines  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  Na¬ 
tion,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world,  which  will  live  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  because  we  deliver  our  products 
into  world  markets  at  lower  costs. 

Water  is  the  great  catalyst  that  is  vitally 
necessary  to  all  of  our  production,  assembly, 
manufacture,  and  delivery  operations.  With¬ 
out  water,  nothing — literally  nothing — can 
be  produced.  Whole  nations  lie  barren  and 
poverty  stricken  if  they  do  not  have  water. 
Nations  which  have  plenty  of  water,  con¬ 
trolled  so  that  it  is  available  when 
and  where  needed — these  nations  can  have 
the  rich  blessedness  that  we  have  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Water  must  not  only  irrigate  crops — it 
must  also  float  valuable  minerals  to  sur¬ 
faces,  and  wash  away  useless  scale.  Water 
carries  ships  and  barges  which  assemble  raw 
materials  for  cooking,  for  melding,  for  fus¬ 
ing.  Water  cools  the  hot  coils  of  industry, 
so  that  manufacturing  operations  can  be 
carried  on,  and  water  catalyzes  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  kind  of  material  you  use— 
your  suit,  your  fountain  pen,  your  wrist- 
watch,  your  car,  all  of  these  require  billions 
of  gallons  of  water  in  their  manufacture; 
without  water,  12  months  per  year,  factories 
cannot  operate.  Water  again  carrying  ships 
and  barges  enables  delivery  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  at  lowest  possible  delivery  costs.  Water 
finally  slakes  the  thirsts  of  the  men  who  live 
everywhere,  and  carries  away  their  wastes. 

The  network  of  the  Mississippi  River  sys¬ 
tem  Is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  of  these  tasks  for  its  valley. 
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Steadily,  year-by-year,  rain  and  snow  waters 
running  into  the  Mississippi  River  system, 
flush  down  the  great  valley. 

During  the  year,  there  are  wide  vari¬ 
ances — sometimes  nature  floods  us,  some¬ 
times  she  stops  rain  and  snow  for  months. 
But  she  has  constructed  our  streams  and 
valleys  so  that  they  can  be  plugged,  so  that 
the  basins  of  their  valleys  can  be  filled  with 
water  when  it  pours  down,  and  then  eked 
out  through  dams  during  the  rainless 
months  that  follow. 

Up  to  relatively  recent  years,  such  con¬ 
trols  have  not  been  needed.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  and  national  security  did  not  demand 
such  intense  use  of  our  river  waters. 

But  now  the  triple  threats  of  an  enor¬ 
mously  growing  population,  a  huge  indus¬ 
trial  economy  with  a  ravenous  appetite  for 
water  and  a  hostile  enemy  nation  of  great 
resources — these  three  threats  call  for  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  maximum  utilization  of 
our  rivers.  Just  how  are  we  measuring  up 
to  these  responsibilities? 

In  the  55  years  between  1900  and  1955,  our 
daily  use  of  water  increased  from  40  billion 
gallons  to  over  262  billion  gallons,  or  over 
6 y2  times;  in  the  next  20  years  it  will  again 
increase  191  billion  gallons  to  453  billion 
gallons,  or  11.3  times  what  it  was  in  1900. 
Our  supply  of  water — from  nature — is  just 
what  it  was  in  1900. 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  have  to  adopt 
and  enforce  every  possible  means  of  con¬ 
serving  water.  For  nature  isn’t  going  to  give 
us  any  more  than  she  always  has.  We  must 
catch  it,  save  it,  eke  it  out,  and  clean  all 
pollution  out  of  it  so  that  it  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again  as  it  descends  down¬ 
stream. 

Facilities  to  do  all  these  things  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  costs  fully  justified  by  the  many 
and  complex  benefits  they  produce.  A  dam 
which  holds  up  the  descent  of  floodwaters 
not  only  protects  the  cities  and  farms  in  the 
valley  below — it  provides  recreation,  hy¬ 
draulic  power,  a  controlled  and  dependable 
stream  on  which  towboats  and  barges  move. 
A  sewage  disposal  plant  not  only  disposes  of 
a  homely  problem — it  also  contributes  to 
regulation  of  river  levels;  it  enables  recre¬ 
ational  use  of  the  river;  it  makes  possible 
factories  alongside  of  it.  The  river  valley 
which  was  once  barely  populated  because  of 
the  wrecking  damage  of  a  wild  river  be¬ 
comes,  when  the  river  is  dammed  and  con¬ 
trolled,  a  rich  area  marked  by  lush  farms, 
busy  industries  and  a  healthy  people. 

But  we  have  not  been  building  these  river 
facilities,  much  though  they  are  obviously 
going  to  be  needed.  During  the  period  1950- 
58,  national  income  Increased  51  percent, 
population  increased  16.6  percent,  costs  of 
construction  increased  66  percent,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  for  waterways  improve¬ 
ments  decreased  9.6  percent.  If  we  apply 
the  increase  in  cost  of  construction  (66  per¬ 
cent)  to  the  budget  for  1950,  we  develop 
a  requirement  of  $1.8  billion  for  waterways 
.  appropriations  for  1960;  the  actual  amount 
appropriated  is  about  $1  billion. 

Our  appropriations  for  waterways  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  consistently  lagging  behind 
increases  in  population,  national  income  and 
costs  of  construction.  In  spite  of  positive 
and  undeniable  estimates  of  enormous  re¬ 
quirements  by  1975  when  our  population  will 
be  200  million  people — over  21  percent  greater 
than  in  1955 — Congress  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  have  consistently  restrained  expendi¬ 
tures  on  waterways  within  limits  that  are 
related  to  virtually  no  growth  in  population 
or  international  responsibilities. 

It  is  just  like  owning  a  large  industry  and 
refusing  to  let  management  spend  any 
money  on  research  and  development  or  on 
new  plant  and  machinery.  If  you  own  stock 
in  such  a  company,  you  had  better  sell  out, 
because  it’s  going  to  lose  out — it's  going  to 
fail. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  We  who  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  this  Mississippi 
Valley  must — for  the  good  of  our  Nation — 


prevail  upon  our  Government  to  spend  the 
funds  necessary  to  give  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  plant  and  machinery  it  must  have.  If 
we  are  to  have  the  waterway  facilities  we 
must  have  by  1975,  there  must  be  a  minimum 
of  $1.8  billion  per  year  invested  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  between  now  and  then. 

And  we  don’t  mean  spent.  We  are  talking 
about  money  invested  by  the  Government  in 
the  tools  and  buildings  of  production,  not 
spent  for  things  having  no  enduring  value. 
The  salary  paid  the  mailman  last  month 
for  delivering  your  mail  has  no  value  in  the 
future;  the  money  invested  in  a  dam  will 
make  it  possible  for  goods  to  be  produced 
and  delivered  cheaper  for  years  to  come. 
The  funds  we  seek  will  lower  total  costs  of 
production  including  taxes;  failure  to  invest 
them  will  raise  total  costs  of  production  in¬ 
cluding  taxes. 

With  our  rivers  under  proper  development 
comes  the  need  for  knowing  and  understand¬ 
ing  our  markets.  Here  we  who  make  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley  are  going  to  have  to  edu¬ 
cate  ourselves  considerably  beyond  our  pred¬ 
ecessors. 

For  our  production  must  go  to  far  distant 
markets.  We  must  hit  those  markets  with 
the  products  they  want  and  need,  in  the 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors  they  want.  We  must 
get  them  to  understand  what  we  can  do, 
and  to  place  their  orders  with  us. 

We  have,  it  seems,  eight  major  markets 
for  our  production:  The  Central  United 
States — largely  our  own  Mississippi  Valley; 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States;  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States;  Canada;  South 
American;  Europe;  Asia;  Africa. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  most  out  of  these 
markets,  we  must  begin  to  think  about  them, 
and  set  up  continuous  contacts  with  them. 
Just  letting  sales  happen  is  not  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way.  No  business  is  any  good  unless  you 
have  to  go  out  and  get  it. 

Somehow,  some  way,  we  should  effect  the 
organization  of  a  master  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  for  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  Such 
an  organization,  representing  all  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  chambers  of  commerce  which  are 
now  members  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As¬ 
sociation,  should  undertake  the  promotion 
of  all  of  their  products,  services,  and  re¬ 
sources. 

It  is  a  natural  follow-up  to  the  job  of 
organizing  the  development  of  the  valley’s 
water  resources.  The  basic  objective  in  de¬ 
veloping  them  is  maximum  production  at 
lowest  costs.  When  that  is  achieved,  mar¬ 
kets  must  be  developed  and  retained. 

Another  organization  should  be  formed  to 
take  over  the  task,  or  perhaps  a  new  activity 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  can  do 
the  job.  If  another  organization  is  formed, 
then  a  lot  of  things  are  going  to  be  done 
twice,  and  a  lot  of  valuable  material  and 
resources  will  be  developed  and  maintained 
at  double  costs.  In  any  event,  we  should 
get  on  with  the  task,  we  who  have  sought 
to  develop  these  production-making  water 
resources.  We  should  assure  ourselves  of 
our  markets. 

The  future  ahead  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Is  busy.  It  is  a  future  of  hard  work,  of  long 
hours  of  thinking,  planning,  arguing,  and 
selling.  And  it  is  a  future  of  great  prosperity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion,  and  it  cur¬ 
rently  continues,  on  the  subject  of  the 


‘‘Two  Chinas”  policy.  Recently,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  two  articles 
on  this  subject,  written  by  Dr.  Carsun 
Chang,  and  which  were  published  in  the 
Chinese  World  daily  newspaper  of  San 
Francisco,  on  November  28  and  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1959. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Dr. 
Chang’s  views  on  this  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  subject  may  be  made  available  for 
reading  by  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others  interested,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Dr.  Chang’s  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Carson  Chang  Gives'  View  on  Possible 
“Two  Chinas”  Policy 

We  have  recently  had  five  Instances  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  United  States  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  a  policy  which  recognizes  two 
Chinas. 

These  instances  are; 

1.  A  court  verdict  stating  that  Formosa  is 
not  a  nation. 

2.  President  Eisenhower’s  use  of  the  term, 
“the  Republic  of  Formosa.” 

3.  The  State  Department’s  explanation 
that  “Republic  of  Formosa”  really  means  the 
Republic  of  China  which  has  its  capital 
in  Formosa. 

4.  The  report  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  asked 
Premier  Khrushchev  if  the  Soviet  policy  to¬ 
ward  Germany  was  not  inconsistent  with  its 
policy  toward  China.  If  Germany  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  why  cannot  China  likewise 
be  divided?  In  this  talk  between  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  there  appeared 
to  be  a  foreshadowing  of  a  kind  of  Republic 
of  Formosa. 

5.  The  Conlon  Report— which  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  study  for  the  U.S.  Senate — pro¬ 
posing  that  Communist  China  be  admitted 
into  the  U.N.  by  a  series  of  steps;  that  it  be 
given  diplomatic  recognition;  that  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  China  Government  of  Taiwan  be 
changed  to  the  Republic!  of  Formosa. 

implications 

The  two  Chinas  policy  means  then  that 
Communist  China  will  be  admitted  into  the 
U.N.,  that  it  will  be  given  diplomatic  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  United  States,  that  it  will  trade 
with  the  United  States,  that  it  will  have  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  with  the  United  States. 

This  brings  up  a  series  of  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  and  important  considerations.  If  Com¬ 
munist  China  is  admitted  into  the  U.N.,  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Formosa  must  relin¬ 
quish  its  seat  in  the  Security  Council.  It  is 
assumed  that  Formosa  will  keep  her  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly.  The  consequence  of 
this  with  all  that  it  entails,  is  that  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  will  no  longer  be  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China.  Regardless  of  what  name  it 
may  bear,  it  will  be  the  Republic  of  Formosa. 
three  aspects 

I  shall  discuss  three  aspects  of  this  policy; 
1.  Nationalist  China.  2.  Communist  China. 
3.  The  United  States. 

1.  Nationalist  China,  whose  Government  is 
now  restricted  to  Formosa,  considers  herself 
to  be  the  legitimate  Government  of  China. 
The  millions  of  Chinese  who  came  to  Taiwan 
with  the  Nationalist  Party  expect  that  this 
Government  will  someday  regain  the  main¬ 
land,  and  that  they  then  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes.  The  15  million  anti¬ 
communist  Chinese  now  residing  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  also  hope  for  a  unified, 
free  China.  They  therefore  give  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Nationalist  Government,  rather 
than  to  a  divided  China. 

On  the  day  that  the  two  Chinas  policy  is 
proclaimed,  the  people  of  Formosa  and  the 
Chinese  throughout  the  world  will  lose  all 
hope  of  a  unified,  free  China.  The  millions 
of  Chinese  now  residing  abroad  will  see  no 
way  out  except  in  their  complete  support 
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of  the  Communist  Government.  The  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Government  of  Formosa  itself  will 
become  a  question.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  will  agree  to  continue  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Formosa.  The 
so-called  Republic  of  Formosa,  in  short,  seems 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  uncertainty,  except 
in  one  respect:  it  will  cause  trouble  in  that 
area  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Communist  China  has  declared  many 
times  that  Formosa  belongs  to  her,  despite 
the  legalistic  view  of  the  United  States  that 
no  treaty  is  valid  which  assigns  Formosa 
to  China.  Communist  China  is  adamant  in 
its  claiming  of  Formosa,  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so. 

WARSAW  TALKS 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  Communist  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
for  2  years  now,  in  an  effort  at  finding  a 
formula  which  would  permit  of  China’s  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  use  of  force  to  attain  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  whether  or  not  such  a  formula  can  be 
developed.  And,  even  if  it  can,  it  will  be 
worth  only  as  much  as  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  inscribed.  At  her  convenience  Com¬ 
munist  China  will  denounce  it — and,  even¬ 
tually,  renounce  it.  The  desire  to  keep 
Formosa  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
with  the  consent  of  Communist  China  is 
quite  unrealistic. 

3.  From  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  Formosa 

is  a  link  in  the  U.S.  chain  of  military  de¬ 
fenses.  She  hopes  to  keep  it.  If  she  thinks 
to  keep  it  as  a  kind  of  protectorate,  either 
as  a  Republic  of  Formosa  or  as  an  area  un¬ 
der  military  rule,  it  can  mean  only  coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  this  will  make  her  very  unpopular 
among  the  nations  of  Asia.  It  will  give 
Communist  China  more  reason  than  ever 
before  to  accuse  the  United  States  of  im¬ 
perialism.  t 

Some  may  then  ask,  “If  this  policy  of  two 
Chinas  is  impracticable,  what  do  you  propose 
in  its  place?”  My  answer  is  that  the  problem 
of  China  should  be  solved  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  decency,  and 
not  for  reasons  of  expediency.  The  United 
States  should  declare  to  the  world  that  the 
Republic  of  China  is  an  independent  and 
sovereign  country,  and  that  mainland  China 
was  seized  by  a  small  minority  of  men 
trained  by  the  U.S.S.R.  against  the  will  and 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  communistic  enslavement  of  the  world, 
It  should  be  declared  also  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  do  not  wish  to  impose  their  form 
of  government  on  China,  and  that  they  do 
not  think  that  any  kind  of  dictatorship  is 
desired  or  supported  by  the  Chinese. 

DEMOCRACY 

China  should  be  democratic  and  under  the 
rule  of  a  multiparty  system  of  government. 
This  is  the  system  that  offers  safeguards  of 
liberty  and  progress  which  are  not  offered 
by  the  one-party  system.  The  nature  of 
each  party  should  be  subjected  always  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  people.  When  a  party 
is  no  longer  worthy  of  popular  respect  and 
trust,  it  should  be  outlawed.  The  status  of 
any  group  as  a  government  party  or  opposi¬ 
tion  party  should  be  decided  by  free  elec¬ 
tions. 

China’s  foreign  policy  should  embody 
friendliness  toward  all  nations  and  permit 
of  no  destructive  alliance  with  any  nation 
against  any  other.  China’s  economy  should 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  all  coun¬ 
tries  qualified  and  able  to  give  such  coop¬ 
eration. 

Multiparty  politics,  cooperative  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  and  nonmaterial  resources, 
cultural  exchanges,  friendliness  toward  all 
countries — these  are  forces  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  incalculably  good  results  for  China, 
and  in  the  long  run  for  the  world,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  operate. 


If  the  United  States  declares  such  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  practicable  policy  toward  Free 
China,  the  people  of  Formosa  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Chinese  now  residing  abroad  will 
give  their  support — and  so  will  the  millions 
in  China  who  are  mindful  of  the  common 
welfare. 

RED  OPPOSITION 

If  the  Communist  government  of  China 
opposes  such  an  enlightened  and  practicable 
policy,  it  shows  beyond  doubt  that  it  still 
adheres  to  totalitarianism,  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  it  will  continue  practicing  the 
doctrine  which  will  eventually  lead  to  war. 

Let  me  explain  why  such  a  policy  toward 
Free  China  must  be  declared.  The  question 
of  China  is  a  vital  one  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  a 
policy  of  two  Chinas.  It  can  be  settled  only 
by  change  of  the  form  of  government  in 
China.  The  dictatorship  must  be  terminated 
and  a  democratic  government  must  be  in¬ 
stituted. 

(By  Dr.  Carsun  Chang) 

As  long  as  the  government  of  the  mainland 
is  a  dictatorship  there  will  be  no  human 
rights  and  the  will  of  the  people  will  not  be 
heeded.  The  government  wig  squeeze  from 
the  people  every  iota  of  toil,  wealth  and 
power  possible.  In  the  process  of  doing 
this  they  will  attain  a  tremendous  industrial 
and  military  development.  This  will  then  be 
used  to  threaten  the  nations  of  Asia  or  will 
actually  be  used  against  them,  as  has  even 
now  been  done  with  the  present  military  and 
industrial  machine  of  the  Communist  China 
dictatorship.  Already  we  have  had  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  the  Tibetan  oppression  and  the 
Indian  border  dispute. 

According  to  the  Conlon  Report  China  will 
be  admitted  into  the  U  N.  and  given  diploma¬ 
tic  recognition.  Admission  and  recognition 
of  a  country  should  be  based  on  its  friend¬ 
liness,  its  stability,  its  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  for  the  good  of  all  nations. 

Once  admission  and  recognition  have  been 
given  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  them  with¬ 
out  causing  a  potentially  or  actually  dan¬ 
gerous  situation.  It  is  very  advantageous 
to  the  world  that  a  peaceful  and  friendly 
China  be  created.  A  China  other  than  this 
may  do  worse  things  than  the  U.S.S.R.  ever 
has  done. 

Mao  Tze-tung’s  hatred  for  capitalism  and 
for  what  he  terms  “imperialistic”  nations  is 
much  more  virulent  than  was  Lenin’s.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  Mao’s  hatred  and  desire 
for  revenge  against  the  West — a  hatred  and 
revengefulness  that  are  much  stronger  than 
those  of  the  members  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment — is  the  West’s  policy  of  exploitation  of 
China.  Mao’s  cruelty  surpasses  that  of 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  This  is  something 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

MARXIST  CAMP 

Let  us  consider  the  relationship  between 
Communist  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Ideo¬ 
logically  China  is  in  the  Marxist  camp  and 
is  allied  by  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  at  present  Communist  China  will, 
in  general,  follow  Soviet  Russia’s  foreign 
policy.  I  may  say  that  in  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  they  will  proceed  in  similar 
fashion.  In  other  matters,  China  will  not 
follow  Russia. 

Khrushchev  now  pursues  the  policy  of  cold 
war  with  the  United  States.  It  does  not  help 
Communist  China’s  position  in  the  Far  East. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  Communist  China 
criticized  Khrushchev’s  plan  as  not  being 
practicable  to  Asia.  After  Khrushchev’s 
visit  to  Peking,  no  communique  expressing 
agreement  was  issued,  and  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  did  not  return  the  courtesy  of 
the  visit  by  attending  the  U.S.S.R. ’s  42d  an¬ 
niversary  celebration.  In  the  past,  Mao  and 
Chou  usually  did  not  miss  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  Moscow.  This  time  they  did. 

Mao  and  Chou  have  not  yet  decided  as  to 


what  China’s  attitude  shall  be  toward 
Khrushchev’s  peace  and  disarmament  policy. 
This  and  the  foregoing  facts  add  up  to  one 
thing:  Communist  China  may  listen  to 
Khrushchev,  but  it  remains  its  own  master. 

Even  if  Formosa  were  given,  through 
Khrushchev’s  intermediation,  to  Communist 
China,  the  latter  will  demand  more  and 
more.  One  of  its  next  demands  would  be 
that  all  U.S.  forces  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Far  East. 

In  her  speech  of  October  19  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said  that  the  only  thing  which  would  as¬ 
sure  world  disarmament  would  be  a  U.N. 
seat  for  Communist  China.  “We  can’t  dis¬ 
arm  and  leave  Red  China  with  weapons  of 
destruction,”  she  declared.  “If  she  is  not 
a  member  of  the  U.N.  we  will  have  no  way  to 
enforce  an  arms  ban.”  Communist  China 
does  not  at  present  qualify  as  a  U.N.  mem¬ 
ber  because  she  has  aggressive  troops  in  other 
countries,”  Mrs.  Roosevelt  asserted,  “but 
the  day  she  pulls  her  troops  out  and  says 
she  will  be  peaceful,  we  can  do  nothing  but 
accept  her  into  the  U.N.” 

I  would  ask  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  If  Communist 
China  is  ideologically,  economically,  politi¬ 
cally  and  technically  dependent  on  the 
U.S.S.R.,  yet  does  not  follow  Khrushchev’s 
advice,  but  puts  obstacles  in  his  way,  how 
can  a  “two  Chinas  policy” — which  has  only  a 
seat  in  the  U.N.  to  offer — cause  Communist 
China  to  become  reconciled  to  the  United 
States  and  to  desire  to  enter  the  U.N.? 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  policy  of 
two  Chinas  cannot  be  an  inducement  for 
Communist  China,  and  that  it  will  produce 
a  great  many  troubles  in  Formosa  and  among 
the  millions  of  oversea  Chinese.  On  the 
surface  this  policy  has  the  appearance  of 
being  an  adequate  solution,  but  in  reality 
it  cannot  be. 

Though  the  existence  of  Communist  China 
is  a  fact,  not  a  supposition,  adopting  a 
policy  of  two  Chinas  will  not  bring  the  right 
results:  a  policy  which  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  but  which  will 
produce  bad  reactions  among  the  millions 
of  Chinese  overseas  and  in  Formosa.  Nor 
would  it  do  any  good  to  the  U.S.  or  to  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  two  Chinas  policy 
I  propose  that  China  should  be  reconstructed 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  mentioned 
above. 

Such  a  plan  the  United  States  may  openly 
and  frankly  discuss  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

EXPANSIONISM 

The  expansionist  policy  of  Communist 
China  has  caused  Khrushchev  much  anxiety, 
and  made  him  speak  conciliatory  words  on 
the  China-India  border  question.  Khru¬ 
shchev  will  strive  to  bring  Communist  China 
into  line. 

eWorld  peace  is  considerably  dependent  on 
the  internal  and  foreign  policies  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  Khrushchev  knows  this.  He 
knows  also  that  the  U.S.S.Rr  might  gain  its 
objectives  in  peace,  and  that  it  might  lose 
all  in  war.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  offer  can  be  put  before  him  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  best  policy  for  attaining 
peace  and  disarmament  is  the  policy  which 
will  make  China  democratic  in  government 
and  friendly  toward  all  nations. 

At  the  time  this  offer  is  being  discussed, 
the  United  States  can  say:  “We  are  desirous 
of  peace  among  all  nations.  We  have  no 
inclination  to  injure  China  in  any  way.  But, 
if  we  are  to  act  in  the  interest  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  for  the  freedom  of  mankind,  we 
cannot  leave  Formosa  unprotected.  We  ex¬ 
pect  those  who  are  now  in  control  of  For¬ 
mosa  to  develop  that  land  in  accrdance  with 
the  principles  of  democracy,  and  we  will  help 
them  to  do  so.  We  welcome  the  cooperation 
of  the  Chinese  people  in  this.  Our  future 
relationship  with  Formose  will  depend  on  the 
successful  outcome  of  our  offer.”  - 
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As  long  as  Communist  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  do  not  agree  to  such  a  plan,  they 
attest  that  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
will  adhere  to  its  policy  of  Marxian  proce¬ 
dures,  dictatorship,  violent  expansion  in 
south  Asia,  and  world  revolution.  Then, 
knowing  that  Communist  China  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  threat,  not  just  to  Korea, 
India,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Malaya, 
but  to  the  entire  world,  the  democratic  na¬ 
tions  will  know  what  to  expect,  and  will  be 
prepared^  to  deal  with  the  eventualities. 

As  for  one  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  China,  Mao  Tse-tung,  he  already 
has  clearly  declared  his  overwhelming  ambi¬ 
tion  in  a  poem  wherein  he  looked  down  on 
the  Emperor  Shih-Wang,  who  united  China 
and  abolished  her  feudal  system.  He  evinces 
superiority  also  toward  the  Emperor  Wu-Tih, 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  extended  China’s 
territory  to  central  Asia.  Mao's  ambition 
will  not  be  stayed  or  circumvented  by  a 
policy  of  two  Chinas.  Nor  can  such  a  policy 
transform  Communist  China  into  a  gentle 
and  cooperative  participant  in  the  U.N.  or  in 
a  disarmament  conference. 


Can  Farmers  Survive  the  Long  Run? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article: 

Can  Farmers  Survive  the  Long  Run? 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who 
spoke  here  Tuesday,  thinks  everyone  in  the 
Nation  should  be  concerned  about  the  farm¬ 
er’s  bad  economic  situation. 

"While  other  segments  of  the  economy  are 
prosperous,  the  farmer  is  caught  in  a  price- 
cost  squeeze,”  he  declared. 

This  much  is  discernible  fact  and  we  know 
of  no  one  who  would  dispute  Mr.  Shuman's 
thesis  thus  far.  But  when  he  adds  "this 
condition  has  been  brought  about  largely  by 
Government  price  support  programs  which 
have  encouraged  excessive  crop  production 
and  brought  on  price  depressing  surpluses,” 
he  has  edged  into  debate. 

Moreover,  when  Mr.  Shuman  gets  down  to 
specifics  and  suggests  that  the  wheat  surplus 
problem  can  be  solved  by  the  Farm  Bureau’s 
proposal  “that  wheat  allotments  be  discon¬ 
tinued  and  price  supports  lowered  so  feed 
quality  wheat  will  drop  to  $1.30  to  $1.35  a 
bushel,”  he  is  laying  himself  wide  open. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  borrowed  line  from  Mr. 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  tried  the  same  thing  with  corn  last 
year. 

What  happened?  The  price  of  corn  went 
down  all  right,  and  with  it  the  price  of 
hogs,  although  the  latter  was  at  the  lower 
arc  of  the  so-called  hog  cycle,  anyway,  and 
prices  doubtless  would  have  dropped  some¬ 
what  without  regard  to  corn  allotments  and 
supports.  This  cost  spiral  continued,  of 
course,  and  the  immediate  result  has  been 
tightening  of  that  price-cost  squeeze  which 
Mr.  Shuman  correctly  thinks  so  dangerous. 

Beyond  that,  the  removal  of  corn  acreage 
allotments  created  the  greatest  corn  sur¬ 
plus  In  history. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Shuman  and  Mr. 
Benson  offer  a  counterargument  that  in 
the  long  run  things  will  work  themselves 
out.  Supply  and  demand  ultimately  will  do 
It,  they  theorize.  The  question  is:  How  long 


is  the  long  run  and  how  ultimate  is  ulti¬ 
mately? 

When  Mr.  Benson  took  command,  7  long- 
run  years  ago,  Democratic  handling  of  this 
problem  was  said  to  be  scandalous.  Farm 
surpluses  were  terriffic.  They  are  far  more 
tremendous  today. 

Another  scandal  was  said  to  be  the  amount 
of  money  the  Democrats  were  spending  on 
agriculture  programs.  Mr.  Benson  has  spent 
and  is  spending  much,  much  more. 

A  Democratic  idea  for  curtailing  surpluses, 
the  soil  bank,  was  called  reckless.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  adopted  it  and  administered  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  rich  got  richer,  the 
poor  poorer  and  the  surpluses  grew  with 
expenditures. 

Under  the  Democrats,  farmers  were  rea¬ 
sonably  prosperous  and  received  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  income  than  they  do 
today.  The  price-cost  squeeze  before  Ben¬ 
son  was  a  mild  pressure  compared  with  to¬ 
day’s  situation. 

A  valid  question,  then,  is  whether  the 
farmers  can  survive  the  longrun  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Benson  and  the  ultimate 
theories  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
which,  each  year,  has  fewer  farmers  to 
federate. 


Fifty  Years  of  Welfare  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  the  Community  Welfare  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Milwaukee,  Wis„  will  celebrate  its 
50tn  anniversary. 

The  commemorative  activities  will  in¬ 
clude  a  pageant  depicting  the  council’s 
history  of  promoting  constructive  wel¬ 
fare  program  for  this  outstanding  com¬ 
munity. 

In  these  times,  when  all  too  often  indi¬ 
viduals,  organizations,  and  communities 
look  to  Uncle  Sam  to  resolve  their  prob¬ 
lems,  the  creative,  voluntary,  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  efforts  by  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  at  the  community  level  to 
brighten  the  outlook  of  individuals  and 
families,  who  otherwise  are  often  forgot¬ 
ten,  are  most  welcome  ajrd  commendable. 

Throughout  the  country,  there  are,  of 
course,  differing  ideas  on  just  what  kind 
of  welfare  programs  should  be  adopted 
to  care  for  our  people. 

Despite  these  differing  philosophies, 
however,  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  real 
need  and  that  it  must  be  met. 

Organized  in  the  winter  of  1909-10.  the 
Milwaukee  welfare  group  has  undergone 
extensive  changes  during  its  50-year 
lifetime. 

Despite  the  problems  involved  in  such 
an  evolution,  however,  the  council  has 
grown  tremendously.  Today  it  has  154 
members,  60  of  which  raise  their  operat¬ 
ing  funds  through  the  annual  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest  campaign. 

Constructive  in  its  work,  the  coimcil 
today  is  considered  a  major  planning 
body  for  dealing  with  problems  of  health, 
welfare,  and  recreation  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  entitled  “50  Years  of 


Welfare  Work  To  Be  Noted,”  outlining 
the  constructive  work  of  the  council. 

It  reflects  real  humanitarian  efforts  at 
the  community  level  to  brighten  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  less  fortunate  among  us,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fifty  Years  of  Welfare  Work  To  Be  Noted 

The  Community  Welfare  Council  will  start 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  February  15 
at  the  Schroeder  Hotel. 

A  musical  pageant  depicting  highlights  in 
the  council’s  history  will  be  presented.  About 
500  community  leaders  and  welfare  workers 
are  expected  to  attend  the  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing.  Other  anniversary  events  will  be  held 
throughout  1960. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1909-10  that  Mil¬ 
waukeeans  organized  the  Central  Council  of 
Philanthropies  with  46  member  organiza¬ 
tions  to  coordinate  welfare  activities.  The 
late  James  K.  Ilsley,  president  of  the  Marshall 
&  Ilsley  Bank,  became  the  first  president. 
The  plans  were  based  on  recommendations  of 
a  survey  made  by  Francis  H.  McLean,  a  social 
scientist  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York.  The  first  federated  fund  drive, 
combining  the  financial  appeals  of  several 
agencies,  was  held  in  1916  with  William  C. 
White  as  chairman. 

charter  members  invited 

These  men  and  others  prominent  in  the 
early  history  will  figure  in  the  pageant,  "A 
Half  Century  of  Community  Service.”  The 
original  music  for  the  show  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Marianne  Graham,  1504  North  Prospect 
Avenue,  and  the  lyrics  and  script  by  Cal¬ 
houn  Cartwright,  public  relations  director 
for  the  welfare  council.  Mrs.  Lorrayne 
Kuban,  7343  Milwaukee  Avenue,  a  lyric 
soprano,  will  sing,  accompaning  herself  on 
her  Irish  harp.  Mrs.  Kuban  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  concerts  and  directs  the  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Methodist  Church  choir.  The  nar¬ 
rator  will  be  George  Comte,  general  manager 
of  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  stations. 

Special  invitations  to  the  meeting  have 
gone  to  charter  members.  These  include  the 
heads  of  33  organizations  still  operating  and 
five  living  individual  charter  members.  The 
latter  are  Edward  T.  Fairchild,  Madison,  re¬ 
tired  chief  justice  of  the  Wisconsin  supreme 
court:  Mrs.  George  Lines,  2245  North  Lake 
Drive:  Attorney  Erich  C.  Stern,  3332  North 
Shepard  Avenue;  Miss  Marion  G.  Ogden,  2237 
North  Lake  Drive,  and  John  H.  Leenhouts, 
4853  North  Cumberland  Boulevard. 

TWELVE  AGENCIES  CLOSED 

Twelve  agencies  have  closed  their  doors 
in  the  half  century.  These  include  the 
University  Settlement,  Wisconsin  Consum¬ 
ers’  League,  Wisconsin  Aid  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Infants  Fresh  Air  Pavilion,  Milwaukee 
Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Education, 
Milwaukee  Society  for  Care  of  the  Sick,  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Civic  Societies,  Milwaukee  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital,  Sanitary  and  Benevolent 
Society,  Mission  Kindergarten,  Provident 
Loan  Association  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(a  grain  exchange) . 

TWO  COMBINED  IN  1949 

Several  name  changes  have  attended  the 
growth  of  the  original  Central  Council  of 
Philanthropies.  It  was  known  in  the  thirties 
as  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the 
fundraising  drive  was  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Milwaukee  County  Com¬ 
munity  Fund. 

In  1949,  the  two  were  combined  Into  the 
Community  Welfare  Council  of  Milwaukee 
County.  Last  year,  the  name  was  changed 
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to  the  Greater  Milwaukee  Community  Wel¬ 
fare  Council. 

The  council  today  has  154  member  agen¬ 
cies,  60  of  which  raise  their  operating  funds 
through  the  annual  Community  Chest  cam¬ 
paign.  The  council  is  the  area’s  major  plan¬ 
ning  body  for  problems  of  health,  welfare, 
and  recreation. 


Secretary  Mitchell  Charts  a  Blueprint  for 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Rotary  Club 
and  their  friends  will  long  remember  a 
remarkable  address  delivered  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  luncheon  of  the  club  last  Thursday, 
at  .Paterson’s  Alexander  Hamilton  Hotel, 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell. 
The  Paterson  Evening  News,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  full  content  of  the  Secretary’s 
address,  also  ran  the  following  lead  edi¬ 
torial,  captioned  “Secretary  Mitchell 
Charts  a  Blueprint  for  America”: 
Secretary  Mitchell  Charts  a  Blueprint  for 
America 

What  lies  ahead  for  America  in  the  10 
explosive  years  to  come? 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  Jer- 
seyman  in  President  Eisenhower’s  Cabinet, 
laid  it  on  the  line  for  some  400  members  of 
Paterson  Rotary  and  their  friends  yesterday. 

Tremendous  opportunity,  burgeoning  pop¬ 
ulation,  expansive  job  opportunities  and 
allied  accruals. 

But  there  must  be  teamwork  among 
Americans,  the  Secretary  told  an  intensively 
interested  audience.  Capital  and  labor, 
working  together,  should  strive  for  the 
profits  in  their  own  ways,  but  always  with 
an  eye  to  the  most  important  third  party, 
the  American  public. 

At  every  conference  table,  when  a  Mr. 
Blough,  head  of  United  States  Steel,  and  a 
Mr.  MacDonald,  head  of  the  Steelworkers 
Union,  sit  down  together,  there  must  be  a 
third  chair,  the  Secretary  warned.  This  is 
the  seat  for  the  public,  which  gives  them 
their  powers  and  finding  itself  abused,  can 
just  as  easily  strip  them  of  it. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  achievement,  Mr. 
Mitchell  warned  Americans.  Beating  a  path 
to  Washington  is  not  the  answer,  because 
there  must  be  initiative  on  the  home  front 
lest  in  relying  on  the  national  capital,  the 
great  source  of  the  country’s  strength  be 
dried  up. 

The  Federal  Government  must  at  the  same 
time  take  a  hand  in  the  next  10  years  in 
advancing  the  Nation’s  progress.  There  must 
be  greater  opportunity  for  education,  for 
instance,  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  millions 
of  young  folks  who  will  seek  higher  education 
and  who  will  be  born  of  the  tremendous 
birthrate  of  the  early  forties. 

Millions  will  want  to  go  to  schools  for 
higher  education,  he  said,  and  opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  them.  Other  millions 
should  be  converted  into  skilled  labor,  effi¬ 
cient  technicians  and  the  like.  For  these, 
too,  there  must  be  ample  training  facilities 
if  this  country  is  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
competition  with  the  world. 

Secretary  Mitchell  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  past  discussions  of  a  Passaic  county 
vocational  school  when  he  spoke,  and  yet 


his  pointed  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
panded  opportunity  for  crafts  training  were 
thoroughly  applicable  locally. 

There  has  been  discussion  for  several 
years  of  such  vocational  facilities  on  a  county 
basis,  and  indeed,  in  the  light  of  Forward 
Paterson’s  executive  council  espousal  of  a 
regional  mayors’  organization,  it  would  seem 
this  would  be  an  ideal  subject  for  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  chief  executives’  later  consideration. 

Secretary  Mitchell’s  exposition  of  the  na¬ 
tional  scene  was  a  scholarly  presentation, 
given  without  forensics  and  without  emotion 
but  solid  and  portentous.  It  was  an  effective 
blueprint  for  the  'Nation. 

Will  capital  and  labor,  will  the  public, 
pay  heed?  Time  will  tell,  but  the  clock  runs 
fast. 

Incidentally,  Paterson  Rotary  Club  has 
been  performing  a  fine  public  function  in 
recent  months  in  its  presentation  of  leading 
figures  on  the  local,  State,  and  National 
scene  at  its  weekly  meetings. 

As  a  result,  the  club  has  come  to  be  a 
forum  for  information  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  been  both  edifying  and 
enlightening,  and  for  this,  its  officers  merit 
a  public  bow  of  appreciation. 

President  Albert  M.  Reilly  and  Program 
Chairman  Dr.  Earl  M.  Warren  have  been 
rendering  a  public  service  in  this  program¬ 
ing,  in  which  Secretary  Mitchell’s  appearance 
is  but  one  facet  of  a  brilliant  constellation. 


Resolutions  of  Certain  Organizations  in 
State  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCH0EPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  reso¬ 
lutions  which  have  come  to  me. 

One  resolution  is  from  the  Sumner 
County  Farmers  Union  of  my  State  and 
relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  barter 
provision  to  Public  Law  480.' 

The  other  resolution  is  from  the  Saline 
County  Medical  Society  of  Salina,  Kans., 
relative  to  the  Forand  bill,  H.R.  4700. 

There  being  up  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sumner  County  Farmers  Union, 
Wellington,  Kans.,  February  5,  1960. 
Hon.  Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Whereas  we  need  to  use  every  means  we 
can  to  get  food  to  less  fortunate  people,  and 
the  people  wishing  to  pay  in  some  way  for 
the  food,  we  believe  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  be  able  to  trade  our  food  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  cases  that  do  not  disturb  our  indus¬ 
try  and  economy: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  program  of  ex¬ 
change  where  possible,  will  build  better 
relationships  and  good  will  as  well  as  secur¬ 
ing  some  materials  which  we  do  not  have: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  you  to  do  what  you 
can  to  have  the  baiter  provision,  again,  be 
made  a  part  of  Public  Law  480;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Breeding,  Senators 
Schoeppel  and  Carlson. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  members  attending  our 
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Sumner  County  Farmers  Union  quarterly 
convention  at  Wellington.  Kans.,  on  February 
X,  1960. 

A.  M.  Weber,  Vice  President. 

Mis.  Velma  Hollingsworth, 

Secretary. 

Wellington,  Sumner  County,  Kans. 

Saline  County  Medical  Society, 

Salina,  Kans. 

Resolution  of  Saline  County  Medical 
Society 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Saline  County  Medical 
Society  January  28,  1960,  the  society  voted 
unanimously  to  oppose  the  Forand  bill.  The 
reasons  for  this  opposition  are  as  follows: 

1.  This  bill  is  basically  a  step  toward  the 
socialization  of  medicine  and  with  greater 
Government  control  with  the  subsequent  loss 
of  free  individual  enterprise,  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  its  now  high  standards  would 
soon  degenerate  to  an  alarming  degree. 

2.  There  would  be  an  increase  in  the  social 
security  taxes  within  the  near  future  to  as 
much  as  10  percent. 

3.  That  by  recent  survey,  It  was  found  that 
individuals  over  65,  by  and  large,  are  able  to 
handle  their  medical  bills  adequately. 

4.  Because  of  voluntary  commercial  insur¬ 
ance  plans  can  do  a  better  job  at  less  cost. 

The  medical  society  feels  that  this  is  part 
of  a  plan  to  expand  the  socialization  of  our 
economy  by  piecemeal  absorption  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  a  century  dedicated  public  spir¬ 
ited  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
collecting  of  material  relating  to  the 
great  American  patriots,  North  and 
South,  who  participated  in  the  fratri¬ 
cidal  conflict  of  the  sixties  which  divid¬ 
ed  our  country  and  yet,  in  some  mys¬ 
tical  manner,  has  become  the  one 
common  experience  which  unites  and 
makes  us  a  greater  and  stronger  Nation. 

Foremost  among  these  collectors  have 
been  the  devotees  of  Lincolniana  who, 
by  assembling  and  by  making  available 
for  future  generations  every  outstand¬ 
ing  book  or  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
life  and  times  of  our  16th  President, 
have  made  the  great  writings  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  Allan  Nevins,  and  Bruce 
Catton,  among  others,  possible.  One  of 
the  leading  collectors  of  our  generation 
is  Carl  Haverlin  of  New  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  for  more  than  35  years  has 
devoted  his  leisure  time  and,  indeed, 
many  of  his  active  business  hours  as 
president  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  to 
this  worthwhile  pursuit.  Because  of 
his  labors  of  love,  the  task  of  many  of 
our  contemporary  scholars  has  been 
made  immeasurably  easier.  Many  of  the 
great  books  currently  being  read  by 
students  and  scholars  pay  tribute  to  his 
collection  and  his  counsel  based  on  his 
lifetime  of  study  of  the  American  past. 
He  has  been  most  generous  in  making 
gifts  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  to 
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many  of  our  great  libraries  and  mu¬ 
seums. 

He  is  more  than  a  collector.  He  is 
also  a  scholar,  and  a  few  days  ago  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  hear  him  deliver  an 
inspiring  address  before  the  Lincoln 
Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia  .  This 
remarkable  talk  deserves  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence.  Its  message  should  be  directed 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world.  Because  I  know  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  like  to  hear  this 
great  tribute  to  a  noble  American  who 
once  served  in  this  body,  I  now  bring 
the  address  before  it: 

The  Last  Best  Hope  of  Earth 
(An  address  delivered  before  the  Lincoln 

Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 

Library  of  Congress  by  Carl  Haverlin,  hon¬ 
orary  member,  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 

Commission) 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  the 
courage  to  say  anything  in  public  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  very  real  distress 
my  acceptance  of  this  invitation  has  caused 
me  makes  it  likely  that  this  will  also  be  my 
farewell  address  about  him. 

If  one  merely  restates  or  reshapes  that 
which  has  already  been  well  said  about  him 
by  others,  it  were  far  better  that  the  others 
should  speak  for  themselves — or  have  that 
well  read  which  has  been  well  written  about 
him.  So  many  men  of  ability,  some  of  whom 
are  in  this  room — Roy  Basler,  Lloyd  Dunlap, 
David  C.  Mearns,  C.  Percy  Powell,  Ralph  New¬ 
man  and  your  president,  Fred  Schwengel,  to 
name  but  six — have  said  so  much  about  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  said  it  so  well  that  a  man  of 
conscience  must  hesitate  between  poaching 
on  their  preserves  or  venturing  to  shoot  upon 
his  own  and  thus  risk  bringing  down  lesser 
game  or  none  at  all. 

Fully  conscious  of  this  though  I  was.  the 
invitation  came  from  one  for  whom  I  have 
such  affection  and  respect  that  I  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  undertake  that  which  I  should  not. 
So  tonight  I  feel  as  though  I  had  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  regrettable  audacity  agreed  to  du¬ 
plicate  the  feat  of  Blonain  and  cross  Ni¬ 
agara  on  a  tightrope  bearing  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
my  back.  Disturbed  though  I  am  for  my 
own  safety,  I  am  more  worried  about  the  well 
being  of  my  passenger.  After  all  his  agree¬ 
ment  to  participate  in  this  trick  was  neither 
requested  nor  secured. 

Here  and  now  I  find  myself  on  the  brink, 
and  between  me  and  the  other  bank  stretches 
a  tightrope  some  20-odd  minutes  which  I 
must  cross.  For  Blondin’s  pole  I  have  this 
script.  With  it  I  hope  to  avoid  the  gulf  of 
unconscious  plagiarism  on  the  one  side  and 
the  abyss  of  a  complete  loss  of  memory  on 
the  other. 

Instead  of  the  address  that  I  will  deliver 
tonight,  I  should  have  preferred  to  talk  about 
collecting  Lincolniana  and  to  speak,  with 
such  modesty  as  a  collector  may  summon  up, 
about  some  rarities  I  have  acquired  recently, 
or  to  have  told  you  that  v.'e  might  now  fill  in 
a  few  gaps  in  the  great  Lincoln  Day  by  Day 
Books  as  a  result  of  some  meager  gleanings 
of  my  own  research. 

However,  I  was  impelled  to  choose  a  more 
sober  subject  tonight  because  some  of  the 
things  that  are  troubling  the  world  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  understand  it. 

He  would  have  been  outraged  by  the 
shocking  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism  and  its 
attendant  desecration  of  houses  of  worship 
and  violations  of  the  resting  places  of  the 
dead;  the  continuing  depressed  status  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  Negroes 
in  all  of  the  50  States  and  the  raising  of  re¬ 
ligious  issues  in  politics.  These  outward  in¬ 
dications  of  intolerance  are  the  ingredients 
of  a  veritable  hell  brew  that  we  must  not 


let  reach  a  point  of  critical  mass.  If  we  in 
the  United  States  and  all  good  men  every¬ 
where  will  only  adopt  the  52 -word  plan  I 
shall  propose  tonight,  these  midnight  ter¬ 
rors  will  vanish. 

Too  many,  and  I  fear  myself  among  them, 
presumed  in  the  beginning  that  Hitler,  that 
vicious  little  demon,  and  his  dwarfish  crew 
were  but  the  outward  indications  of  a  mild 
case  of  German  athlete’s  foot.  Too  late  we 
found  them  to  be  leprous  and  infectious. 
The  world  still  bears  the  scars  of  their  dread¬ 
ful  affliction.  Whether  the  current  acts  of 
antiracism  that  trouble  me  are  the  sporadic 
work  of  delinquents,  juvenile  or  adult,  or  of 
a  cunning  centrally  directed  cell  of  vandals, 
is  beside  the  point.  We  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
sider  such  outbreaks  as  only  night-riding 
nits  of  know-nothingism  that  may  be  combed 
out  at  will  from  the  beard  of  Uncle  Sam. 
From  past  history  we  know  they  could  be 
the  forerunners  of  Armageddon. 

We  and  our  allies  are  involved  in  a  titanic 
struggle.  It  is  of  such  a  dimension  and  com¬ 
plexity  as  to  baffle  career  diplomats  and  to 
defy  complete  understanding  by  the  layman. 
It  is,  in  essence,  a  contest  of  ideas  waged  be¬ 
tween  communism  and  democracy,  with  the 
announced  ultimate  prize  the  entire  human 
race. 

It  is  inevitable  that  I  am  led  back  to  Lin¬ 
coln's  house  divided  speech,  as  so  many  have 
been  before  me,  and  to  wonder  whether  a 
world  so  divided  can  continue  to  live  half 
slave  and  half  free.  It  is  the  contention  of 
the  free  world  that  the  world  will  not  fall, 
that  it  will  hot  become  entirely  communistic 
and  that  freedom  will  prevail. 

In  this  battle  for  sheer  surviyal,  the  ideas 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  power  that  has 
been  generated  by  what  he  was,  what  he 
accomplished  and  what  he  stood  for  are,  in 
my  opinion,  among  the  most  potent  weapons 
that  the  free  world  can  wield.  Since  so  many 
of  the  globe’s  inhabitants  being  fought  for 
by  these  mighty  forces  are  have-nots,  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  gains  added  strength 
because  of  his  own  insignificant  beginnings, 
and  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the  dignity 
of  man.  Wherever  one  looks,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  there  are  many  examples  of 
his  imprint  today,  after  all  these  years,  upon 
men  and  women  of  all  countries  and  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

In  1958  World  Brotherhood  conducted  an 
international  essay  contest,  “What  World 
Brotherhood  Means  to  Me.”  There  were  four 
winners — a  young  Mexican  woman,  a  Bur¬ 
mese  housewife,  a  captain  in  the  Danish 
Army  and  a  police  corporal  from  Ghana.  The 
young  people  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  receive  their  awards.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  February,  they  were  taken  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial.  The  Ghanaian,  23-year-old 
Assibi  Abudu  of  Accra,  walked  up  the  steps 
and,  turning  his  back  on  the  text  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  recited  it  from  memory, 
flawlessly,  and  with  evident  emotion. 

My  own  racial  and  national  heritage  is 
such  that  I  believe,  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  this  Union  of  States  which  he  fought  to 
maintain  and  to  restore,  is  indeed  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth.  Because  of  his  race  and 
his  nationality,  Mr.  Abudu  may  very  well 
look  back  across  these  many  intervening  years 
and  think  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  first  great 
hope  of  Ghana.  He  will  remember  that  the 
thrust  of  the  message  to  the  Congress  of 
December  1862  was  directed  at  emancipation 
for  the  Negro — graduated  emancipation,  it 
is  true,  and  with  a  final  deadline  37  years  off 
in  1900 — but  freedom  nevertheless.  In  all 
logic  this  young  man  from  Ghana  and  his 
fellow  countrymen  may  attribute  the  recent 
creation  of  their  own  new  nation  in  consider¬ 
able  part  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  here. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  details  of 
world  freedom  had  the  Civil  War  ended  dif¬ 
ferently  or  had  someone  other  than  Lincoln 
been  President  or  had  he  not  been  a  man  of 


such  adamantine  conviction  and  utter  pa¬ 
tience.  But  none,  I  think,  will  deny  that  the 
course  of  freedom  would  have  been  retarded 
had  its  flame  been  snuffed  out  here  and  that 
today  we  would  have  a  different  and  less 
favorable  national  image  abroad.  How  long 
freedom  would  have  been  delayed  and  the 
exact  difference  in  the  face  our  Nation  shows 
the  world  I  must  leave  to  those  qualified  in 
the  nuance  and  complexities  of  historical 
extrapolation. 

But,  for  myself,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  bal¬ 
ances  of  men’s  minds — whether  they  be  men 
of  Ghana  and  black,  or  men  of  India  and 
brown,  or  men  of  China  and,  as  they  say, 
yellow,  or  whether  pigmented  like  ourselves 
and  thus  in  a  world  sense  in  the  minority— 
the  existence  in  our  past  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  the  body  of  people  who  supported 
him  weighs  in  those  balances  more  heavily 
in  our  national  interest  than  we  can 
realize. 

■  It  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  attempt  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  such  a  point  beyond 
the  obvious.  Men  like  Gerald  McMurtry, 
Paul  Angle,  Justin  Turner,  all  Lincoln  schol¬ 
ars  of  note,  have  made  recent  journej's 
abroad  and  can  and  will,  I  am  sure,  speak 
fore  authoritatively  in  this  regard.  But  so 
that  you  might  not  think  that  I  have 
emptily  conjured  up  this  concept  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  substantial  bulwark  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense,  I  asked  for  some  telegrams 
from  the  travelers: 

George  McMurtry:  “The  people  of  south¬ 
eastern  Asia  know  Abraham  Lincoln  be¬ 
cause  of  his  Gettysburg  Address.  The  'Gov¬ 
ernment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people’  is  a 
ringing  challenge  to  them  today.  Asia  still 
looks  to  America  as  the  last  best  hope  of 
earth,  and  Lincoln  is  the  most  salable 
product  any  nation  has  to  offer  in  the  great 
world  struggle  to  capture  the  minds  of 
men.” 

Paul  M.  Angle:  “The  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  which  Japan  now  enjoys  is  not  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nation’s  tradition.  Many  Japa¬ 
nese  recognize  the  need  to  know  more  about 
democracy,  and  believe  that  they  can  best 
meet  this  need  through  the  study  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  life.  Thus  his  example  is  a  significant 
force  in  the  new  Japan.” 

Justin  G.  Turner:  “Foreign  travel  enables 
one  to  appreciate  the  world  influence  of  Linr 
coin.  To  the  illiterate  and  downtrodden 
masses  of  north  Africa,  Lincoln  represents  a 
hope  for  a  better  future.  In  Israel,  where 
Lincoln’s  ideals  are  cherished,  lectures  will 
be  presented  by  American  scholars  and  his¬ 
torians.  In  England,  reverence  for  Lincoln 
has  been  a  factor  in  adding  American  his¬ 
tory  courses  to  the  college  curriculum.  Lin¬ 
coln  continues  to  increase  in  world  stature 
as  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  those  peoples 
whose  economic  and  educational  standards 
must  be  improved  if  we  are  to  enjoy  peace 
and  security.  I  should  perhaps  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Abudu  is  now  a  student  at  Hampton 
Institute.” 

After  I  had  written  about  him  that  which 
I  have  read  to  you  tonight,  I  had  some 
qualms  in  ascribing  to  him  those  thoughts 
and  convictions.  I  will  also  admit  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  uneasiness  because  of  the  impulses  and 
assumptions  I  have  attached  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
tonight.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  arrived 
at  these  after  serious  and  careful  delibera¬ 
tion  and  that  on  sober  reflection  they  do 
not  outrage  any  facts  I  know  about  him.  1 
could  not  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  if  I  had  dealt 
fairly  with  him.  But  I  could  and  did  tele¬ 
phone  to  Mr.  Abudu.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  I  had  not  strayed  too  far  from  his 
opinions  about  Lincoln.  Further,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  him  tell  me  that  although  i 
there  was  no  formal  instruction  in  Ghana 
about  the  specific  contribution  of  Lincoln 
to  their  nationality,  it  was,  as  he  phrased  it. 
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nevertheless  a  more  or  less  universal  con¬ 
cept  there. 

If  without  academic  direction  this  is  true 
in  Ghana,  I  think  I  take  not  too  great  a  leap 
to  assume  that  elsewhere  in  the  world  the 
good  that  Lincoln  did  lives  on  and  that  he 
thus  serves  us  still. 

He  served  us  well  on  the  12th  of  February 
of  last  year  when  dignitaries  from  many  na¬ 
tions  went  to  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  attend  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Illinois  Lincoln  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission.  I  would  like  to  read 
a  telegram  from  Clyde  Walton,  Illinois  State 
Historian: 

“Twenty-one  foreign  countries  including 
10  ambassadors  represented  at  February  12 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  dinner  at  Spring- 
field.  Principal  speaker  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
of  West  Berlin.  Other  speakers.  Ambassa¬ 
dors  Sir  Harold  Caccia,  Great  Britain;  Herve 
Alphand,  France;  and  Ernest  Bonhomme, 
Haiti.” 

And  by  the  way,  representatives  of  67  na¬ 
tions,  including  Iron  Curtain  countries,  were 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  joint  session 
of  Congress  February  11  when  Mr.  Sandburg 
delivered  his  notable  address. 

Although  no  Iron  Curtain  nation  was  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Springfield  dinner,  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  came  to  the  United  States,  he 
paid  his  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
further  Soviet  interest  is  apparent  in  the 
publication  of  Lincoln’s  speeches  in  Russian. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  dramatic  con¬ 
frontation  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  was  sug¬ 
gested  to«the  White  House  by  Congressman 
Schwengel  and  which  was  recorded  by  Life 
magazine  in  an  unforgettable  photograph. 
Who  of  us  can  evaluate,  fully,  the  effect  that 
long  look  of  consideration  had  upon  the 
mind  of  the  chief  of  state  of  a  great  nation 
with  a  polarity  the  reverse  of  ours,  with 
objectives  antagonistic  to  ours  and  whose 
physical  challenge  to  our  continued  exist¬ 
ence  absorbs  more  than  half  of  our  national 
budget  and  occupies  not  only  our  waking 
moments  but  those  of  the  world  at  large? 

He  stared  at  the  heroic  statue  without 
speaking  for  some  time.  He  did  not  or  would 
not  hear  the  photographers  who  pleaded 
with  him  to  turn  around,  according  to  eye¬ 
witness  reports.  Then  he  asked  for  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  graven  utterances  around  him. 
It  is  unavoidable  to  presume  that  some  of 
the  personal  greatness  of  Lincoln  and  his 
words  and  deeds  were  there  and  then  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  image  of  this  country 
that  Khrushchev  was  building  for  himself. 

Elsewhere  our  visitor  saw  examples  of  our 
enormous  physical  strength  and  our  great 
economic  well-being.  At  the  memorial  he 
saw  majestic  evidence  of  our  recognition  of 
the  emotional  and  spiritual  qualities  of  the 
man  who  gave  freedom  a  new  birth  and  who 
pleaded  in  the  closing  day  of  a  great  domes¬ 
tic  war  not  only  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  but  with  all  nations. 

It  would  be  as  abhorent  to  me,  as  it  would 
be  to  you,  to  suggest  that  Lincoln  foresaw 
these  troubled  times  in  any  mystic  sense  of 
prescience.  But  I  will  propose  to  you  that 
had  he,  by  any  means,  had  such  foresight 
he  could  not  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
his  office  more  accurately,  nor  spoken  more 
purposefully  for  our  present  good.  Again 
and  again  he  related,  with  brilliance,  our 
domestic  problems  to  the  international 
scene.  Time  after  time  he  directed  our  for¬ 
eign  relations,  or  exerted  a  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  on  others  involved  in  them,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  earn  our  plaudits  for  his  wisdom 
and  foresight. 

Consider  the  fuli  closing  paragraph  of  his 
message  to  the  Congress  in  1862.  All  too 
many  remember  it  only  for  the  literary  excel¬ 
lence  or  emotional  content  of  a  few  phrases: 

“Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration, 
will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 


personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  genera¬ 
tion.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We 
know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world 
knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.” 

This  audience  needs  no  assurance  that  he 
did  not  invoke  the  world  in  the  manner  of 
the  head  of  a  household  ashamedly  warning 
that  the  neighbors  would  hear  of  the  family 
quarrel.  Rather,  I  think,  as  I  assume  you 
do,  he  said  “world”  for  a  far  more  noble  pur¬ 
pose.  He  knew  that  in  his  household  was  a 
plague  of  a  most  virulent  kind  and  that  its 
germs  were  blowing  abroad.  He  believed 
that  if  the  plague  could  be  contained, 
curbed,  and  eventually  cured  at  home,  then 
the  plague  of  slavery,  throughout  the  world, 
in  all  its  manifestations — whether  the  bond¬ 
age  of  men’s  bodies  or  their  minds — would 
be  replaced  by  freedom. 

Certainly  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  needs 
no  further  gloss  of  mine  to  prove  that  he 
spoke  not  only  for  that  day  and  to  a  narrow 
and  insular  purpose,  but  for  all  men,  every¬ 
where  to  hear,  and  for  all  time  to  come. 

“We,  even  we  here,  hold  the  power  and 
bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — 
honorable  alike  in  v/hat  we  give  and  what 
we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail. 
The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a 
way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless.” 

I  need  do  no  more  than  remind  you  that 
Lincoln’s  concern  with  liberty  and  the  world 
as  a  whole  and  of  our  place  in  it  was  of  long 
standing.  You  may  trace  it  through  much 
of  his  life.  In  the  fifth  debate  with  Douglas 
at  Galesburg,  he  quotes  Henry  Clay  to  the 
effect  that  “those  who  would  repress  all 
tendencies  to  liberty  *  *  *  must  blot  out 
the  moral  lights  around  us — they  must  pen¬ 
etrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty,”  In 
the  Gettysburg  Address  he  again  casts  his 
vision  beyond  the  battlefield,  past  our  con¬ 
tinental  limits  to  the  farthest  shores — it  was 
the  world,  he  thought,  that  would  not 
remember.  In  considering  his  unwavering 
determination  to  accomplish  his  ends  and 
the  incredible  patience  and  courage  he  dis¬ 
played,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  his 
awareness  of  the  importance  to  mankind  as 
a  whole  of  what  he  was  about  might  have 
been  an  unknown  and  secret  emotional 
anchor  to  the  windward. 

While  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
patriotism  alone  would  not  have  sustained 
him,  it  is,  I  believe,  admissible  to  think  that 
the  more  universal  view  I  ascribe  to  him 
was  in  some  ways,  at  least,  an  added  buttress 
to  his  adversities.  That  he  did  not  delineate 
a  definitive  belief  in  the  brotherhood  and 
parliament  of  man  is  understandable  when 
we  consider  the  strong  nationalistic  currents 
that  were  flowing  then.  Indeed  they  still 
flow,  and  strongly.  But  in  our  generation 
most  of  us  have  been  forced  to  accept  the 
concept  of  one  world  as  a  concomitant  to  the 
one  common  fate  that  threatens  its  extinc¬ 
tion.  Most  of  us  are  really  concerned  now, 
and  not  wholly  for  selfish  reasons,  with  the 
problems  and  the  well  being  of  men,  women, 
and  children  everywhere.  Some  of  our  at¬ 
titude,  if  not  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  must 
be  traced  to  Lincoln’s  general  benevolence — 
for  just  as  a  man  is,  in  great  degree,  the  sum 
total  of  his  progenitors,  so  a  people  is 
moulded  by  its  past. 

In  these  difficult  times  when,  as  Omar 
said,  a  hair  perhaps  divides  the  false  and 
true  and  a  split  second  may  decide  the  fate 
of  mankind,  this  all-pervading  aura  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  may  hold,  or  may  yet  tip,  the 
scales  in  our  favor. 


Many  of  us  keep  casting  constant  trial 
balances  in  regard  to  the  Russians.  We  give 
them  debit  marks  for  the  things  they  do 
that  displease  us  or  frighten  us,  but  auto¬ 
matically  add  credit  marks  for  the  things 
about  them  that  we  look  upon  with  favor. 
Instinctively  I  find  myself  trying  to  balance 
Mr.  „ Khrushchev’s  barks  and  scowls  and 
threats  with  memories  of  Russian  music 
that  I  have  heard  and  loved;  I  shudder  at 
the  cruelty  of  his  slave  labor  and  automati¬ 
cally  try  to  redress  with  memories  of  the 
plays  of  Andryev  or  Chekhov.  I  think  I  know 
the  truth  about  communism  and  I  take  it 
to  be  a  real  threat  to  all  that  I  hold  dear. 
The  reason  I  think  I  know  the  truth  about 
it  is  that  I  live  in  a  free  country  and  I  have 
a  mind  as  free  as  I  myself  wish  it  to  be. 
Newspapers,  radio,  television,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  Cabinet  officers,  the  Presidential 
press  conference,  and  the  give  and  take  of 
congressional  debate  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  know  the  truth  if  I  choose  to  read  and 
listen  and  inform  myself — and,  from  among 
the  varying  shades  of  opinion  and  emphasis 
available  to  a  free  man,  to  make  up  my  mind 
for  myself. 

Russia  is  eager  to  export  its  composers,  bal¬ 
lets  and  artists  so  that  we  will  think  better 
of  them  than  their  stern  political  visage 
alone  would  let  us  think.  Believing,  in  turn, 
that  they  do  not  allow  their  people  to  know 
the  full  truth  about  us,  we  are  equally  eager 
that  our  composers  and  artists  should  go 
there  to  offset  the  unfavorable  propaganda 
they  give  our  system. 

In  this  continuing  and  seemingly  endless 
war  being  fought  in  the  main  so  far,  due  to 
the  mercy  of  providence,  only  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  for  the  domination  of  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
living  memory  of  Lincoln  has  played  a  power¬ 
ful  role. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who,  in  the 
sesquicentennial  year  which  will  close  on 
February  12,  have  labored  so  assiduously  not 
only  to  memorialize  Abraham  Lincoln  here, 
but  to  send  his  image  abroad  refreshed  and 
revitalized  by  the  attention  his  own  people 
have  given  him.  Only  the  completely 
chauvinistic  would  deny  that  if  Lincoln  were 
alive  today,  he  would  amplify  his  message  of 
1862  and  term  all  nations  in  all  continents  as 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth— if  they  but  sub¬ 
scribed  to  one  simple  doctrine — perhaps  the 
fairest  ever  penned — freedom  and  liberty  for 
all. 

In  1948  our  American  contribution  toward 
world  peace — the  Marshall  plan — electrified 
the  world.  In  signing  it  on  April  3  of  that 
year,  President  Truman  said,  “This  is  the 
answer  to  the  -  challenge  facing  the  free 
world.”  In  Washington  on  that  very  same 
day.  General  Eisenhower,  in  praising  the 
Marshall  plan  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  said:  “The  United  States 
cannot  live  as  an  island  of  democracy  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sea  of  dictatorship." 

I  suggest  that  in  1960  we  announce  a  new 
American  plan — the  Lincoln  plan.  'The  plan 
itself,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  be 
that  all  mankind  and  all  nations  should  con¬ 
duct  themselves  “with  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,”  to 
“strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  *  *  * 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just,  and  a  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations.” 

It  is  my  suggestion  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people,  yes,  to  use  Carl  Sandburg’s 
immortal  phrase,  that  although  the  money 
we  vote  and  supply  for  the  plans  and  proj¬ 
ects  of  nations  around  the  globe  is  highly 
meritorious  and,  needless  to  say,  should  be 
continued,  the  addition  of  the  Lincoln  plan 
would  round  out  the  circle.  Any  nation  of 
wealth  can  finance  the  Aswan  Dam,  but  only 
we  can  export  in  unlimited  supply  the  great 
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good  will,  the  commonsense,  the  dedication 
to  his  fellow  man,  the  superb  sense  of  justice, 
the  quality  of  mercy  and  the  universal  under¬ 
standing  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  14,  1860,  explain¬ 
ing  a  paragraph  in  the  House  divided  speech 
which  had  been  challenged,  he  wrote:  “That 
is  the  whole  paragraph;  and  it  puzzles  me  to 
■r  make  my  meaning  plainer.  Look  over  it 
carefully,  and  conclude  I  meant  all  I  said  and 
did  not  mean  anything  I  did  not  say,  and 
you  will  have  my  meaning.” 

Lincoln  was  assuring  his  correspondents, 
and  those  of  us  who  will  hear  him,  that  he 
thought  before  he  spoke  or  wrote.  To  him 
his  words  were  weapons  in  his  battles  for  the 
Union,  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  thought  with  the  exquisite  pre¬ 
cision  of  a  great  advocate. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  leaders  and  the  leaders  of  all  nations  on 
both  sides  of  the  curtain  and  all  people  in 
all  countries  must,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
think  and  speak  with  the  precision  of  an 
advocate;  because  ini  Lincoln’s  own  words 
again,  “In  times  like  the  present,  men  should 
utfer  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  be  responsible  through  time  and  in 
eternity.  *  *  *  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past,  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and 
we  must  rise — with  the  occasion.  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and 
then  we  shall  save  our  country.”  And  if  Lin¬ 
coln  were  alive  today,  I  am  sure  he  would 
highly  approve  the  addition  of  three  more 
words — “and  the  world.” 

January  21,  1960. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab 
boycott  of  American  flagships,  which 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  MATS  in  effect  are 
supporting  by  a  provision  in  their  con¬ 
tracts  covering  chartered  oil  tankers,  is 
also  being  supported  in  similar  fashion 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
connection  with  U.S.  vessels  carrying  dry 
cargoes.  These  are  U.S.  Government 
sponsored  cargoes  of  surplus  foods  under 
Public  Law  480,  on  which  the  United 
States  pays  the  ocean  freight.  In  charter 
contracts  for  such  shipments  to  Arab 
countries  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  prohibit  the  U.S.  freighters  from 
calling  at  Israeli  ports  and  transshipping 
any  part  of  its  cargo.  They  require  the 
vessel  to  state  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  charters,  that  it  “has  not  traded  to 
Israeli  ports.” 

The  Navy’s  tactic  acquiescence  in  the 
Arab  boycott  has  been  the  subject  of 
-  previous  remarks  by  me  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  I  shall  continue  to  insist  that 
any  support  by  any  branch  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  illegal  Arab  boycott  is 
inexcusable.  The  United  States  has  al¬ 
ways  insisted  on  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
we,  therefore,  should  not  condone  this 


kind  of  interference  with  American  ship¬ 
ping.  There  can  be  ho  compromise  with 
expediency  in  an  action  which  violates 
our  policy  as  well  as  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  re¬ 
port,  based  on  documents  provided  by 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  entitled 
“Two  Other  U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab  Boy¬ 
cott,”  by  Edward  A.  Morrow,  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Other  U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab  Boycott — 

Agriculture  Agencies  Join  Navy  in  Curb¬ 
ing  Ships  Trading  With  Israel 
(By  Edward  A.  Morrow) 

Three  U.S.  Government  agencies  are  acting 
as  policemen  for  an  Arab  boycott  of  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels  trading  with  Israel,  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

The  Navy  Department,  which  was  recently 
criticized  for  tacitly  supporting  Arab  policy 
through  its  tanker  charter  provisions,  has 
been  joined  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
These  agencies  are  pursuing  a  similar  policy 
affecting  American  dry-cargo  vessels. 

In  chartering  ships  the  Navy  has  for  2 
years  almost  foreclosed  bids  by  tanker  own¬ 
ers  whose  ships  have  traded  with  Israel.  This 
was  done  by  stipulating  that  owners  who  may 
be  refused  accommodations  at  Arab  ports  as 
a  result  of  the  boycott  will  be  responsible  for 
any  penalities  resulting  from  delays  caused 
by  such  refusals. 

CONTRACTS  ARE  SPECIFIC 

In  the  case  of  dry-cargo  ships  the  U.S. 
position  is  more  explicit.  Charter  contracts 
covering  the  transportation  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargoes  to  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  state: 

“Vessel  is  prohibited  from  calling  at  Israeli 
waters  or  ports.  Transshipment  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Vessel  has  not  traded  to  Israeli 
ports.” 

Ira  Guilden,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
international  affairs  for  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  said  that  most  of  the  affected  ship¬ 
ments  were  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  Sales  of  surplus  commodities  are  made 
to  friendly  nations  against  payment  in  local 
currency. 

This  involves  sales  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  authorized  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department. 

Under  a  recent  sales  agreement  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  for  instance,  one-half 
the  proceeds  in  local  currency  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  Syria  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment,  one  quarter  for  United  States  invest¬ 
ment  there  and  the  remainder  subject  to 
negotiation. 

“In  effect,”  one  shipowner  commented, 
“one  can  say  the  Arabs  are  looking  a  U.S. 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth  by  telling  us  how 
it  should  be  wrapped  and  delivered.” 

Under  the  last  half  the  Government-spon¬ 
sored  red  cargoes  must  be  carried  in  Amer- 
ican-flag  ships.  A  spokesman  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  reported  yester¬ 
day  that  the  freight  charges  for  such  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  amounted 
to  $4,549,622. 

The  International  Transport  Workers 
Union  reported  yesterday  that  Finnish  mar¬ 
itime  workers  had  announced  direct  action 
against  United  Arab  Republic  ships  because 
of  the  boycott’s  effects  on  some  Finnish-flag 
vessels.  The  Finns  said  they  would  refuse 
to  handle  any  ship  flying  the  Arab  Republic 
flag  that  docks  in  Finland. 


Inge  Toft  To  Sail 

Cairo,  February  3.- — The  owners  of  the 
freighter  Inge  Toft,  which  has  been  held  at 
Port  Said  since  May  21,  have  decided  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  cargo  and  sail,  it  was  announced 
tonight.  The  United  Arab  Republic  has 
seized  the  cargo. 

The  ship  is  owned  by  a  Danish  company 
but  is  under  charter  to  the  United  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Agencies  of  New  York.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  contends  that  the  latter  is 
controlled  by  Zlm,  the  Israeli  shipping  line. 

The  ship’s  agents  in  Port  Said  received  a 
telegram  today  from  the  owners  instructing 
them  to  unload. 

The  unloading  of  the  cargo  of  cement,  pot¬ 
ash,  beer,  brass,  and  leather  has  already 
started  and  the  ship  is  expected  to  sail  to¬ 
morrow.  Most  of  her  cargo  was  loaded  in 
Israel,  and  was  destined  for  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  cargo  was  confiscated  as  a  prize  of  war. 
According  to  authorities  here,  the  proceeds 
will  be  turned  over  to  Palestinian  Arab  refu¬ 
gees. 

When  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  saw  President  Gamal  Ab¬ 
del  Nasser  January  21,  the  President  told  him 
the  Inge  Toft  would  not  be  allowed  to  sail 
unless  she  unloaded,  that  Cairo  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevent  Israeli  ships  and  cargoes 
from  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
said  he  considered  this  question  part  of  the 
whole  Palestine  question,  which  must  be  set¬ 
tled  before  Israeli  ships  could  use  the  canal. 

Israel  Am  Comments 

Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  February  3. — An  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said  the  Danish 
owners  of  the  Inge  Toft  had  ordered  the 
ship  to  discharge  her  cargo  and  sail  because 
her  condition  had  deteriorated  as  a  result  of 
the  long  anchorage. 

The  charterers  have  been  paying  an 
amount  estimated  at  $1,000  a  day  for  upkeep 
of  the  vessel. 

A  Greek  ship,  the  Astypalea,  remains  in 
Port  Said.  She  carried  Israeli  cement  for 
east  Africa,  and  her  captain  refuses  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Arab  authorities  to  impound  the 
cargo. 


Some  Recommendations  for  Long-Range 
Foreign  Policy  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  citizens  of  five  communities  have 
united  to  engage  in  serious  discussion  of 
foreign  policy. 

Their  organization— -the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Forum  for  World  Affairs— in¬ 
cludes  among  its  participants  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  outstanding  authorities  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Recently,  the  forum  completed  an  edu¬ 
cational  project  which  included  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  booklet  entitled  “Some  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  Long-Range  Foreign 
Policy  Planning.” 

I  regard  these  recommendations  as  so 
important  that  I  would  like  to  introduce 
them  into  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  can  become 
familiar  with  them. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  forum's 
booklet: 
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Recommendations  for  Long-Range  Foreign 
Policy  Planning 

Convinced,  of  the  need  to  emphasize  longer 
range  considerations  in  planning  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  Stamford 
Forum  for  World  Affairs,  aided  particularly 
by  the  advisory  committee,  the  resources 
committee  and  the  board  of  directors  and 
after  consultations  with  outstanding  experts 
in  foreign  policy,  respectfully  asks  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  following  broad  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

I.  To  insure  more  effective  representation 
overseas,  we  recommend: 

(A)  That  Congress  appropriate  sufficient 
money  for  the  operation  of  all  U.S.  embassies 
so  that  career  diplomats  or  others  eminently 
qualified  may  fill  all  ambassadorial  posts 
without  need  of  private  fortunes. 

(B)  That  Congress  appropriate  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis  so  that  recently  improved  prac¬ 
tices  for  inservice  training  among  Foreign 
Service  personnel  may  be  further  extended 
and  a  long-range  program  developed  to  at¬ 
tract  and  to  hold  outstanding  young  per¬ 
sons  in  a  State  Department  career. 

II.  Recognizing  that  we  may  not  have  used 
economic  assistance  as  effectively  as  we 
might  have,  either  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold 
war  or  as  an  instrument  in  building  a  peace¬ 
ful  world,  we  recommend: 

(A)  That  economic  assistance  be  planned, 
and  financial  appropriations  be  made  where 
necessary,  on  a  long-range  basis. 

(B)  That  long-term,  low-interest  loans  be 
made  more  readily  available,  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

(C)  That  for  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  more  use  be  made  of  international 
organizations  such  as  the  U.N. -specialized 
agencies. 

(D)  That  U.S.  Government  personnel  ad¬ 
ministering  economic  assistance  programs  be, 
insofar  as  possible,  career  personnel  with 
high  standards  of  inservice  training  and 
specialized  experience. 

(E)  That  in  both  the  planning  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  assistance  programs,  full 
advantage  be  taken  of  eminently  qualified 
technical  consultants  from  universities, 
foundations,  industry,  and  labor. 

(F)  That  proper  incentives  be  devised  to 
stimulate  increased  participation  of  private 
groups,  including  business  and  foundations, 
in  economic  programs  of  value  to  the  free 
world. 

III.  Recognizing  that  de  facto  recognition 
of  foreign  governments  has  been  our  policy 
during  much  of  our  Nation’s  history,  al¬ 
though  a  de  jure  policy  has  sometimes  been 
used  to  express  disapproval  of  certain  gov¬ 
ernments,  we  recommend: 

That  our  recognition  policy  be  realistic. 
It  should  be  made  clear  to  our  citizens  that 
recognition  does  not  necessarily  denote 
approval  of  a  government  but  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  important  benefits  will  be 
derived  by  our  Nation  and  our  people. 

IV.  Besides  bilateral  recognition  policy 
there  are  also  important  questions  concern¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
this  regard,  we  recommend: 

That  in  view  of  recent  developments  such 
as  the  possibility  of  a  worldwide  atomic  test 
monitoring  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Tibetan  experience  on  the  other,  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  be 
thoroughly  explored  to  chart  a  course  of 
action  of  maximum  value  to  the  continued 
survival  of  the  free  world. 

V.  To  insure  a  more  valid  American  image 
overseas  and  to  offset  propaganda  directed 
against  us  as  well  as  certain  inaccurate 
impressions  emanating  from  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  we  recommend: 

That  the  Department  of  State  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  public  and 
private  resources  in  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
gram  possible  for  informing  our  allies,  those 


who  oppose  us  and  the  neutral  nations  so  as 
to  bring  a  more  real  focus  on  our  national 
life  and  on  our  objectives  for  the  future  in 
a  world  changing  its  ways  with  revolutionary 
rapidity. 

VI.  Secretary  of  State  Herter  on  May  7, 
1959,  told  the  American  people: 

“Foreign  policy  is  not  an  obscure  art  for 
a  few  specialists.  It  is  of  importance  to  all 
of  us.  Therefore,  it  must  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us.  Our  foreign  policy,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  requires  your  continuing  understanding 
and  support.’’ 

To  this  end,  we  urge  that  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio  and  television  provide  increased 
opportunity  for  citizen  understanding  by 
offering  more  information  about  world  af¬ 
fairs.  We  also  recommend  that  for  increased 
citizen  interest,  understanding  and  support, 
the  leaders  in  the  Department  of  State  be 
encouraged : 

(A)  To  offer  more  frequent  and  better 
delineated  statements  of  policy  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

(B)  To  use  the  fullest  candor  limited  only 
by  minimum  requirements  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  so  that  the  American  people  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  have  a  maximum  of  signifi¬ 
cant  facts,  be  they  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  the  continued  survival  of  the  free  world. 


Arbitrary  Residency  Requirement  for 
Relief  Recipients 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAV1TS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  is¬ 
sues  raised  by  proposed  State  laws  re¬ 
quiring  minimum  periods  of  residence 
for  relief  payments  transcend  State 
boundaries  because  they  touch  on  one 
of  the  aspects  of  our  national  policy  of 
freedom  of  movement.  In  a  nation  like 
ours,  the  criterion  for  relief  should  be 
need.  Statistics  show  that  only  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  500,000  recipients  of  public 
assistance  in  New  York  State  have  been 
residents  for  less  than  1  year.  Strict 
administration  to  guard  against  frauds 
and  cheats  is  vital — and  measures  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  this  are  essential — but 
our  concern  for  every  really  needy  citizen 
has  always  made  for  the  freedom  of 
everyone  of  us.  The  Community  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Greater  New  York  has  opposed 
legislation  for  any  arbitrary  1-year  rule, 
and  its  chairman,  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  has 
waged  a  long  fight  against  it.  He  has 
ably  summed  up  the  issues  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  on  January  27. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Residence  Bill  Opposed — Restriction  on 
Grants  of  Welfare  Assistance  Criticized 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  will  short¬ 
ly  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  Cooke-Vol- 
ker  bill  which  asks  for  1-year  State  resi¬ 
dence  as  a  requirement  for  receiving  State 
public  welfare  assistance.  Such  proposals 
have  been  put  to  the  legislature  before  and 
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have  been  defeated.  The  present  bill  well  de¬ 
serves  the  same  fate. 

The  misguided  thinking  behind  such  pro¬ 
posals  assumes  three  notions :  migrants  come 
here  because  they  want  to  cash  in  on  easy 
relief:  migrant,  whether  from  the  South  or 
from  Puerto  Rico,  are  a  liability  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  residency  laws  will  keep  them  out. 

How  wrong  can  some  of  our  upstate  legis¬ 
lators  and  others  be? 

People  come  to  New  York  not  for  public  as¬ 
sistance,  but  for  better  jobs,  better  housing, 
to  be  with  relatives,  etc. — the  very  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  brought  in  the  forebears  of  our  ad¬ 
vocates  of  State  residency. 

New  York  has  always  benefited  from  the 
arrival  of  these  newcomers.  Labor  officials 
say,  for  example,  that  the  $5  billion  garment 
industry  would  have  left  New  York  had  it 
not  been  for  the  influx  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
The  hotel  business,  the  restaurants,  and 
many  factories  depend  utterly  on  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  and  Negro  workers.  In  short,  our  recent 
migrants  are  an  asset,  not  a  liability. 

Trying  to  keep  newcomers  from  a  State 
through  residence  laws  simply  doesn’t  work. 
People  seeking  the  opportunity  for  a  new  life 
are  seldom  deterred  this  way.  To  cite  an 
example,  California,  with  severe  residence 
requirements,  has  a  much  higher  inmigra¬ 
tion  than  has  New  York  State. 

Finally,  if  the  advocates  of  residency  were 
frank,  they  might  concede  that  it  was  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  newcomer  which  motivates 
their  attempts  and  not  economy  at  all.  For 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  put¬ 
ting  welfare  on  a  local  basis  rather  than  the 
traditional  State  basis  would  be  far  more 
costly  to  the  public. 

The  Cooke-Volker  bill  should  be  defeated. 
Legislation  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
a  target  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes  must 
not  be  countenanced  in  New  York  State. 

Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr., 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York. 

New  York,  January  22,  1960. 


The  Impact  of  Our  Foreign-Aid  Giveaway 
Program  on  the  American  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W!NT  SMITH 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  12  years  the  debate  over 
the  so-called  foreign-aid  program  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  Congress. 
The  debate  at  the  outset  of  this  program 
was  rather  one  sided.  Scarcely  more 
than  60  Members  of  the  House  voted 
against  it — when  it  was  called  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  Each  year,  however,  the 
number  of  Members  voting  “no”  has  in¬ 
creased. 

Perhaps  no  appropriation  of  tax  dol¬ 
lars  by  the  Congress  has  ever  received  as 
much  favorable  publicity  from  business 
interests,  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV 
commentators  as  has  this  measure. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  called  a  bi¬ 
partisan  issue — the  proponents  of  this 
spending  always  point  out  that  only 
those  who  oppose  it — are  steeped  in  pro¬ 
vincialism  and  are  generally  reactionary 
to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Many  of  us  who  have  always  opposed 
this  foreign-aid  program  are  frequently 
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referred  to  as  “uninformed  and  out  of 
step  with  modem  worldwide  conditions.” 
When  some  of  us  say  we  are  opposed  to 
it  as  being  unconstitutional  because  it 
does  not  come  within  the  so-called  catch¬ 
all  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution 
we  are  quickly  told  the  Constitution 
must  be  highly  flexible  in  matters  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  a  fast- 
moving  world. 

Throughout  the  years,  however,  there 
have  been  groups  and  individuals  with 
clear  visions  who  have  pointed  out  the 
road  we  travel  and  the  dangers  thereon, 
but  their  voices  have  generally  not  been 
able  to  stop  these  appropriations  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  but  have  only  been  able  to  cut 
the  amount. 

Recently  it  was  called  to  my  attention  a 
most  forthright  statement  in  regard  to 
foreign  aid.  I  commend  this  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Walter  Harnischfeger,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  chairman.  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee,  at  Institute  of 
U.S.  Foreign  Aid,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  December  11-12,  1959: 

The  Impact  of  Our  Foreign  Aid  Giveaway 
Program  on  the  American  Economy 

Father  O’Donnell,  Reverend  Fathers,  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
permit  me  to  offer  my  heartfelt  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Marquette  University  for  arrang¬ 
ing  this  auspicious  Foreign  Aid  Conference. 
As  a  native  of  Milwaukee  and  as  board  chair¬ 
man  of  a  75-year-old  manufacturing  corpo¬ 
ration  whose  products  go  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world  from  Milwaukee  and  subsidiary 
plants  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  I  am  gratified  to  share  in  our  com¬ 
munity's  contribution  to  the  study  of  this 
vital  subject. 

This  is  a  most  timely  gathering.  In  less 
than  4  weeks  the  Congress  will  be  engaged 
in  its  perennial  controversy  over  foreign  aid, 
a  program  which  already  has  cost  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  more  than  $80  billion,  not  in¬ 
cluding  American  generosity,  both  Govern¬ 
ment  and  non-Government,  in  countless 
other  forms  for  generations. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  White  House 
requested  another  staggering  foreign  aid  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3.9  billion,  an  amount  ap¬ 
proximating  its  usual  annual  requests  for 
the  giveaway  program  since  the  Marshall 
plan  was  instituted  as  a  temporary  help- 
Europe  device  soon  after  World  War  II.  The 
$3.9  billion  was  cut  by  an  aroused  Congress 
to  $3.2  billion  after  the  greatest  fight  in 
foreign  aid  history.  Because  of  a  country¬ 
wide  taxpayer’s  revolt,  the  President  avoided 
sending  to  Congress  an  additional  $400  mil¬ 
lion  request  made  by  the  Draper  committee. 

In  January  of  1960,  Congress  will  assemble 
in  a  vastly  different  and  improved  atmos¬ 
phere.  There  have  been  numerous  develop¬ 
ments  during  recent  weeks  which  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
breakthrough  in  national  thinking  concern¬ 
ing  the  perpetuation  of  the  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  present  form. 

1.  On  September  28,  both  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ander¬ 
son  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  in 
Washington  that  other  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  must  help  bear  the  foreign  aid  burden 
and  must  end  their  discrimination  against 
imports  of  American  goods. 

2.  A  “Buy  American’’  policy  has  been 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Budget,  Maurice 
Stans,  disclosed  that  Government  spend¬ 
ing  was  gaining  a  momentum  threatening 


to  wreck  our  economy,  with  our  present  pub¬ 
lic  debt  and  future  commitments  now  reach¬ 
ing  the  almost  incredible  total  of  about 
$750  billion — three-fourths  of  $1  trillion — 
apart  from  annual  operating  expenses. 

The  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  national  chair¬ 
man.  is  dedicated  to  a  program  of  arousing 
the  American  people  to  the  peril  of  con¬ 
tinued  foreign  aid.  As  the  only  national  or¬ 
ganization  devoted  exclusively  to  opposing 
this  program,  we  made  numerous  appear¬ 
ances  before  Senate  and  House  committees 
earlier  this  year.  Formed  as  recently  as 
last  March,  our  committee  is  conducting  an 
action  campaign  for  the  end  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  3  years. 

Our  committee  speaks  from  a  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Various  of  our  members  have  de¬ 
voted  a  lifetime  to  successful  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  business  activities— men  like 
Sterling  Morton,  of  Morton  Salt  Co.;  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  of  Sears,  Roebuck;  Col.  Wil¬ 
lard  Rockwell,  of  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Co.;  former  Ambassador  James  Kemper,  of 
Kemper  Insurance  Co.;  the  late  Henning 
Prentis,  of  Armstrong  Cork;  Howard  Pew,  of 
the  Sun  Oil  Co.;  former  Ambassador  Spruille 
Braden,  and  others.  We  have  four  distin¬ 
guished  West  Pointers  with  the  rank  of 
general  on  our  committee. 

Those  who  would  label  such  men  as  isola¬ 
tionists  with  extensive  overseas  trade  inter¬ 
ests  and  investments  are  merely  resorting  to 
name  calling  rather  than  giving  honest  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  the  foreign  aid  problem 
presents. 

I,  personally,  have  seen  Europe  on  various 
occasions  since  before  World  War  I.  In  fact, 
my  business  interests  .  have  taken  me 
throughout  the  world.  As  one  of  the  first 
civilians  to  visit  Europe  after  World  War  II, 
under  Army  order  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  personally  saw  the  results  of 
unsound  fiscal  policies  resulting  in  inflation, 
government  upheaval  and  misery. 

I  returned  only  last  week  from  another 
extensive  trip  in  various  parts  of  Western 
Europe.  I  can  add  my  voice  to  that  of  count¬ 
less  other  businessmen,  journalists  and  others 
to  the  fact  that  Western  Europe  not  only  has 
recovered  but  it  is  experiencing  a  tremendous 
boom  in  many  places.  Our  committee 
urgently  and  insistently  wants  to  know  why 
American  taxpayer  money  is  continuing  to 
flood  Western  Europe,  to  name  only  one  area. 

Upon  formation  last  March,  our  committee 
recognized  certain  basic  facts.  We  recog¬ 
nized  that  since  1932  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  called  in  the  gold  we  have  gradually  been 
giving  up  our  economic  freedoms.  Mean¬ 
while  both  parties  were  far  along  with  spend¬ 
ing  habits  that  started  with  so-called  domes¬ 
tic  depression  relief  projects  and  grew  to 
enormous  global  and  seemingly  endless  give¬ 
away  programs — all  supported  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer.  No  less  a  Government  spokes¬ 
man  than  General  Draper  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Uncle  Sam  might  have  to  continue 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  100  years. 

At  the  outset,  our  committee  outlined  a 
set  of  fundamental  principles  that  we  felt 
were  sound  and  to  the  interest  of  our  coun¬ 
try  as  conceived  under  our  Constitution.  As 
soon  as  we  had  developed  our  initial  report, 
which  was  approved  by  every  member  of  the 
committee,  it  was  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  executive  department  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  Congress  and  thousands  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  leaders  in  forming  public  opin¬ 
ion.  We  also  organized  a  public  relations 
program  for  press  conferences  and  radio. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  appearance  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  administration  made 
public  a  65-page  report  prepared  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  government  which  are  involved 
in  foreign  aid.  It  purported  to  be  an  answer 
in  detail  to  our  first  report.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  alleged 


answer  were  so  worded  as  to  become 
distorted. 

We  proceeded  to  rebut  the  administration’s 
answer  item  by  item  in  our  second  report. 
In  the  meantime,  our  research  personnel  de¬ 
veloped  information  for  the  use  of  the  various 
members  of  our  committee  who  were  regu¬ 
larly  appearing  before  congressional  commit¬ 
tees.  For  the  first  time  since  the  inception 
of  foreign  aid,  a  group  of  citizens,  outward¬ 
ly  and  steadfastly  opposed  our  foreign  aid 
policy  before  Congress.  The  total  testimony 
given  by  members  of  our  committee  before 
congressional  committees  covered  7y2  hours. 

In  addition  to  this  activity,  members  of 
our  committee  conveyed  our  message  in 
speeches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Leading  newspapers, 
especially  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have  carried 
our  ads. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  in  detail, 
to  the  contents  of  our  various  reports  which 
are  available  to  you  upon  request.  I  am 
here  to  pass  on  to  you  in  somewhat  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  form  the  alarming  facts  that  have 
prompted  our  committee  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  of  its  members  to  alert  our  fellow 
Americans  to  the  serious  consequences  of  our 
present  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  studies  have  disclosed  wasteful  foreign 
spending  on  a  global  basis.  In  the  course  of 
this  spending,  under  the  guise  of  economic 
assitsance  and  military  aid,  there  has  been 
a  serious  impairment  of  our  own  economy 
and  a  weakening  of  the  defense  of  America — 
the  last  bastion  of  the  free  world. 

One  of  the  most  serious  adverse  effects  of 
foreign  aid  is  the  flight  of  gold — the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  dollar. 

Last  year,  we  exported  merchandise  total¬ 
ing  $16,207  million.  Half  of  what  we  ship 
abroad  is  giveaway  or  goes  to  pay  for  give¬ 
away.  But  our  exports  were  also  needed  to 
support  the  private  foreign  expenditures  of 
American  business,  of  travel  abroad,  and  to 
pay  for  the  $12,944  million  of  goods  we  im¬ 
ported.  To  balance  accounts,  therefore,  for¬ 
eigners  took,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  studies,  $3  y2  billion  in  gold  and 
liquid  dollar  balances.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  of  gold  in  the  year  ahead  will  be  at 
least  $4  billion.  Alfred  Hayes,  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  in  his 
recent  speech  before  the  National  Foriegn 
Trade  Council  warned  that  no  objective  ob¬ 
server  would  argue  that  we  can  face  with 
composure  anything  like  a  $4  billion  adverse 
balance  continuing  for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  process  of  drawing  down  dollars  in 
gold  or  using  them  to  accumulate  invest¬ 
ments  in  this  country — bank  balances  and 
stock  market  securities — has  gone  on  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan.  In  the 
past  10  years,  over  $5  billion  of  the  gold 
supply  has  been  drawn  down,  or  20  percent 
of  the  total,  and  the  gold  reserves  are  today 
less  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

,  Today,  of  our  total  gold  stock  of  less  than 
$20  billion,  something  like  $18'/2  billion  is 
subject  to  call  by  foreigners.  Anyone  who 
recalls  the  1929  panic  knows  that  it  doesn’t 
take  much  to  tip  the  scales  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  start  a  run  on  the  bank.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this.  The  U.S. 
dollar  today  supports  the  whole  American 
economy,  now  running  at  twice  the  1939  rate 
with  less  than  the  1939  backing  in  gold.  The 
U.S.  dollar  also  supports  half  of  the  world’s 
trade  and  provides  half  the  backing  of  the 
free  world’s  currencies.  This  is  too  heavy  a 
burden  to  put  on  our  diminishing  stock  of 
gold. 

Foreign  aid  spending  is  a  major  contribu¬ 
tor  to  growing  inflation— another  menace 
facing  America  today.  Inflation  initially 
brings  a  business  boom.  Everybody  is  elated, 
prices  are  going  up  and  everybody  is  making 
profits — then  suddenly  collapse,  stagnation, 
misery,  hunger,  breadlines,  factories  idle 
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while  prices  continue  to  rise.  Unless  this 
situation  is  brought  under  control,  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  political  chaos  and  dictatorship. 
The  only  solution  to  the  problem  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  and  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  The 
beginning  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy  is  to  stop 
the  wasteful,  extravagant  and  useless  spend¬ 
ing  of  foreign  aid. 

To  date,  we  have  spent  some  $30  billion  in 
foreign  aid.  Tire  total  foreign  aid  program 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1060,  amounts  to  the  fantastic 
total  of  $17.5  billion. 

Of'  course,  not  all  of  the  $17.5  billion  will 
be  made  available.  Nevertheless,  indications 
are  that  approximately  $14.85  bililon  will  be 
made  available  for  foreign  aid.  The  entire 
4-year  Marshall  plan  cost  $13  billion  and  was 
enacted  immediately  after  World  War  II  at 
the  time  Europe  was  prostrate  and  in  the 
great  international  crisis.  It  was  to  be  a 
one-time  program  and  wai  not  to  be  per¬ 
petuated.  Yet,  today,  over  20  percent  of  the 
personal  income  tax  dollars  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  is  hypothecated  for  foreign  aid. 

The  dollars  that  are  provided  for  foreign 
aid  are  so  astronomical  that  an  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program  is  impossible. 
It  also  results  in  setting  up  a  planned  econ¬ 
omy  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
It  breeds  state  trading  which  in  turn  breaks 
down  commerce,  American  private  invest¬ 
ments  and  free  enterprise  and  it  brings  about 
international  socialism,  which  is  the  first 
step  to  communism. 

Many  of  the  loans  that  are  being  set  up 
are  repayable  in  local  soft  currencies  which 
compete  with  hard  currency  and  break  down 
American  investments  abroad.  Many  loan 
commitments  have  been  made  in  foreign 
countries  to  build  up  basic  industry  without 
consideration  to  the  importance  of  building 
secondary  industries  and  developing  distri¬ 
bution.  It  takes  much  experience  and  many 
years  to  develop  an  efficient  distribution  or¬ 
ganization,  even  in  highly  developed  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  build  up  artificially 
underdeveloped  countries  beyond  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  their  internal  resources  and  their 
ability  to  sustain  them,  and  in  turn  subsidize 
them  by  American  aid.  American  business 
possesses  by  far  the  largest  know-how  and 
experience  to  expand  commerce  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  a  self -liquidating  basis 
with  benefits  to  the  American  economy.  Our 
committee  has  recommended  greater  incen¬ 
tives  for  such  industry  to  accomplish  these 
results. 

We  have  literally  taken  billions  of  our  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  our  foreign  competitors 
with  the  latest  type  facilities  to  strengthen 
their  competitive  effort.  This  effort  is  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  low  wage  scales.  In 
Europe,  labor  cost  to  these  competitors  is 
one-sixth  of  ours;  it  is  one-tenth  of  ours 
in  the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
advocating  free  tariffs.  The  result  is  we  are 
destroying  one  American  industry  after  an¬ 
other,  creating  ghost  towns  and  are  subsidiz¬ 
ing  unemployment  through  unemployment 
insurance  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense. 

The  huge  foreign  give-away  program  our 
country  has  indulged  in  on  a  most  lavish 
basis  since  1940  started  with  lend  lease,  war 
relief,  international  agencies.  Foreign  aid 
administration  has  been  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
stant  change  and  turmoil.  The  supervision 
has  been  poor  and  the  records  even  today 
are  often  not  available.  The  favorite  method 
of  preventing  an  investigation  is  for  the 
administration  to  term  the  pertinent  records 
as  classified  information. 

An  Army  of  20,000  bureaucrats  has  been 
developed  to  administrate  and  maladminis- 
trate  the  civilian  tied  into  the  army  procure¬ 
ment.  The  heads  of  this  organization  are 
given  unlimited  time  to  appear  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  even  to  utilize 
friends  for  propaganda  purposes  to  justify 
the  perpetuation  of  these  efforts. 


In  addition  to  spending  billions  on  NATO, 
we  have  spread  our  Armed  Forces  and  main¬ 
tain  overseas  troops  and  naval  installations 
at  73  far-away  bases  throughout  the  world. 
One  emergency  follows  another  which  in 
turn  is  used  to  frighten  us  into  more  spend¬ 
ing. 

The  dollars  spent  abroad  by  the  many 
spending  agencies  change  hands  many  times. 
Many  of  them  have  enriched  unscrupulous 
operators  from  here  and  abroad.  However, 
they  all  ultimately  return  claims  on  the 
American  economy  and  must  be  redeemed  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  Foreigners  may  ex¬ 
change  these  dollars  for  American  goods, 
land,  residential  and  business  buildings, 
stock  shares  and  investments. 

Part  of  foreign  aid  program  involves  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  should  like  to 
make  several  observations  on  this  lending 
device.  First,  90  percent  of  the  loans  go  to 
governments,  instead  of  a  private  industry, 
and  they  serve  to  increase  the  tendencies  to 
statism  and  socialism  in  those  countries. 
Private  enterprise  is  unable  to  compete  with 
State  enterprise  which  gets  its  capital  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  which  pays  no  taxes  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  these  foreign  loans,  are 
under  little  obligation  to  repay.  The  result 
is  that  we  encourage  state  capitalism  and 
socialism  and  put  a  blanket  over  private 
enterprise. 

Secondly,  our  effort  is  directed  to  building 
up  integrated  economies  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  for  which  they  are  presently 
unprepared  and  which  requires  years  of 
preparation. 

Thirdly,  in  certain  areas  we  have  fostered 
a  lush  growth  of  industry  in  competition 
with  American  industry.  Where  wages  are 
at  a  subsistence  level  and  where  costly 
fringe  benefits  are  unknown,  we  have  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  manufacturing  costs  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  most  modern  machinery  and 
processes.  The  result  is  that  foreign  wares 
of  every  sort  and  description  are  now  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  American  market  at  prices 
with  which  our  industries  cannot  compete. 

Our  defense  dollar  represents  60  percent 
of  our  total  budget  and  is  closely  tied  into 
our  foreign  aid  expenditures.  Members  of 
our  committee  who  have  had  top  assign¬ 
ments  in  military  affairs  and  possess  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  global  defense  planning 
believe  this  entire  defense  program  should 
be  reevaluated. 

Our  committee  believes  that  our  Strategic 
Air  Command,  SAC,  is  the  true  keeper  of 
the  peace  and  the  United  States  alone  is 
providing  the  free  world  with  the  greatest 
known  war  deterrent— SAC — so  long  as  SAC 
is  superior  to  the  Red  strategic  striking 
force,  our  deterrent  is  likely  to  remain  ef¬ 
fective,  but  SAC  bombers  are  wearing  out 
and  our  missile  program  lags. 

The  maintenance  of  overwhelming  air¬ 
space-nuclear  supremacy  should  be  our  No. 
1  objective. 

Our  committee  believes  that  considerable 
savings  can  be  effected  by  bringing  home  a 
substantial  number  of  our  troops  and  re¬ 
ducing  hardware  handouts  to  allies  who  can 
be  neutralized. 

We  believe  that  industries  and  all  our 
intercontinental  bombers,  together  with 
their  essential  personnel,  should  be  provided 
with  adequate  bunker  protection  against 
sneak  nuclear  attack.  We  believe  this  is  a 
better  investment  than  our  present  foreign 
aid  program  of  wastefully  scattering  funds 
throughout  the  world. 

We  believe  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  coordinate  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  of  40  to  60  allies  on  short  notice 
in  an  atomic  war. 

We  believe  that  reluctant  allies  are  worse 
than  no  allies;  that  people  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  or  reluctant  to  meet  the  cost  of  their 
own  military  establishments  are  questionable 
allies.  We  have,  in  support  of  this  view, 
the  experience  in  Korea. 
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Our  committee  has  made  an  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  total  foreign  aid  and 
waste  which  has  disclosed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  graft,  corruption,  maladministra¬ 
tion  and  mismanagement.  We  have  tabu¬ 
lated  in  detail  many  of  these  programs 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  at  con¬ 
gressional  investigations. 

In  Iran,  a  total  of  a  quarter  billion  dol¬ 
lars  was  involved  in  the  loose,  slipshod  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  unbusinesslike  program. 
In  Pakistan,  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  over-indulgence  of  admin¬ 
istrators  was  reported  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office.  In  Laos,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  found  a  great 
conflict  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department’s  decisions  which 
brought  about  very  substantial  losses.  In 
Vietnam,  we  set  up  a  planned  economy 
which  was  fantastic  and  entailed  terrific  ex¬ 
penditures  without  any  relation  to  what 
this  country  could  absorb.  In  Peru,  the 
Country  Director  set  up  a  sizable  livestock 
operation  for  himself,  utilizing  foreign  aid. 
Controller  General  Joseph  Campbell,  in  tes¬ 
tifying  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  said  that  investigations  by  his 
auditors  showed  a  pattern  of  loose,  tax  ad¬ 
ministration  running  throughout  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  Korea,  Thailand,  and 
Burma  are  other  areas  of  extreme  wasteful 
spending. 

Our  committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  huge  unrealistic  program  was 
set  up  wtih  the  idea  of  fighting  commu¬ 
nism.  Certainly,  it  is  in  order  to  analyze 
the  results  we  have  attained.  In  Europe, 
the  Communistic  element  is  strongest  in 
the  areas  that  have  received  the  most  finan¬ 
cial  foreign  aid.  Likewise  in  the  Middle  East, 
communism  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  spite  of  the  millions  we  have  appro¬ 
priated.  According  to  the  records,  commu¬ 
nism  has  expanded  in  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
and  in  the  Far  East.  In  Latin  America, 
certainly  our  lavish  gifts  have  not  stopped 
insurrection  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Cuba, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  and  the  Argentine. 

The  Communist  expansion  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  infiltration  and  then  seizing  the 
Government  in  power.  Our  billions  waste¬ 
fully  spent  on  a  global  basis  have  not 
stopped  this  type  of  procedure.  Even  ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  stress  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  menace  is  now  greater  than 
ever  even  though  we  have  spent  $80  billion 
on  foreign  aid.  Our  best  defense  against 
communism  is  a  healthy  internal  economy. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  ‘‘pork  barrel”  legisla¬ 
tion  ever  conceived.  It  is  most  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  6  percent  of  the  world  popu¬ 
lation,  even  though  we  have  many  resources, 
can  indefinitely  support  94  percent  of  the 
world  population  by  a  giveaway  program 
and  if  continued  can  only  lead  to  chaos  and 
international  bankruptcy. 

Proponents  of  global,  continuing  an  ever- 
expanding  foreign  aid,  expanding  as  new 
countries  continue  to  be  born  around  the 
world,  would  have  the  American  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  free  world  would  suddenly 
collapse  if  foreign  aid  is  killed.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  not  so.  There  are  abundant  channels  in 
existence  designed  especially  to  assist  private 
overseas  investment  under  our  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  that  can  be  adequate  to  any 
development  situation  arising. 

The  complete  return  to  private  enterprise 
in  the  financing  of  the  needs  of  free  world 
nations  would  restore  to  beneficiary  nations 
the  integrity,  respectability,  and  responsibili- 
ity  lacking  in  government-to-government 
foreign-aid  programs. 

Our  committee  has  not  taken  a  negative 
approach  to  this  involved  problem.  We  have 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  to  system¬ 
atically  liquidate  the  giveaway  programs  and 
rationalize  this  program  to  put  it  on  a  busi- 
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ness  and  self-liquidating  basis.  We  made 
the  following  recommendations  to  Congress: 

1.  That  our  traditional  general  private 
charity  and  governmental  grants  to  relieve 
disaster  be  continued;  that  we  encourage  the 
expansion  Of  our  private  missionary  efforts. 

2.  That  in  countries  which  we  are  morally 
obligated  to  defend  and  which  are  directly 
threatened  with  Red  aggression,  military  as¬ 
sistance,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  but  on  a  realistic  basis. 

3.  That  for  our  own  and  the  free-world 
survival,  the  United  States  built  and  main¬ 
tain  overwhelming  air,  space,  nuclear  su¬ 
premacy  over  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  (This 
can  be  effected  for  less  than'  is  now  being 
spent  for  defense  and  foreign  aid  merely  by 
reducing  appropriations  for  our  military  sur¬ 
face  forces  which  are  no  longer  decisive,  and 
by  terminating  foreign  aid.) 

4.  That  foreign  aid  which  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  promotes  governments  that  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  our  constitutional  concepts  of  govern¬ 
ment  be  terminated  immediately. 

5.  That  we  cease  immediately  using  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  enable  socialistic  governments  to 
finance  government-owned  industries  that 
discourage  private  enterprise,  support  a  basic 
principle  of  communism,  and  are  a  competi¬ 
tive  threat  to  American  industry. 

6.  That  so  long  as  governmental  foreign 
aid  is  continued,  the  recipient  should  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  project; 
that  our  aid  should  terminate  when  the 
conditions  on  which  that  request  is  based 
have  been  remedied;  that  private  technical, 
scientific,  and  educational  assistance  be  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  friendly  peoples  who  seek  our 
aid  on  a  cash  or  loan  basis.  In  any  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise,  experienced  management 
is  the  principal  ingredient.  By  virtue  of  the 
necessity  to  make  a  profit,  business  possesses 
many  more  men  whose  education  has  been 
directed  toward  results  and  economy,  and 
developing  self -liquidating  projects.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  expand  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  men  employed  by  American  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  outposts,  reinsure  private  bank 
credits,  utilize  engineers  employed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  to  develop  programs  without 
charge  that  are  self-liquidating. 

7.  That  greater  encouragement  be  given  to 
private  capital  as  a  substitute  for  Govern¬ 
ment-financed  programs.  Foreign  gifts 
stimulate  socialism  and  communism. 
American  foreign  investments  build  up  the 
standard  of  living,  increase  production,  pro¬ 
duce  profits  and  taxes,  and  are  seif -liquidat¬ 
ing. 

8.  We  endorse  enactment  of  the  Boggs  bill 
as  soon  as  the  gold  flight  is  under  control. 

9.  That  soft  and  local  currency  loans, 
which  represent  an  unsound  practice,  be 
abandoned. 

10.  That  counterpart  funds,  which  are  im¬ 
possible  to  administer  effectively  and  are  a 
political  fester  in  foreign  countries,  be  liqui¬ 
dated  by  sale  on  the  best  terms  obtainable 
and  all  counterpart  accounts  be  closed. 

11.  That  until  foreign  aid  is  terminated, 
the  Congress  take  steps  properly  to  exercise 
close  supervision  and  control  over  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  foreign-aid  funds  are  being 
spent;  that  aid  during  the  tapering-off 
process  be  handled  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

12.  Our  committee  holds  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  the  right  to  demand  from 
the  administration  well-defined  objectives 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  so  that  they 
can  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  our  huge 
national  debt  and  deficit  spending. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  our  efforts  during  the 
past  year,  we  believe  that  our  committee  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  a  reduction  of 
$1,200  million  in  foreign  aid  requested  by 
the  administration.  However,  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  interim 
the  World  Bank  has  substantially  increased 


its  resources  and  also  just  recently  appro¬ 
priated  $1  billion  for  soft  money  loans 
throughout  the  world. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  we  have  been 
gradually  losing  our  freedom.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  rapidly  drifting  from  a  capitalistic 
society  to  a  socialistic  government. 

The  one  world  philosophy  plus  our  un¬ 
sound  fiscal  policies  will  result  in  pulling  our 
standard  of  living  down  to  the  standard  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Billions  are  voted  by  our  Congress  and  are 
squandered  on  a  global  basis  without  ade¬ 
quate  control  and  in  areas  where  our  people 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
results.  It  is  further  questionable  whether 
these  appropriations  are  constitutional. 

The  forces  involved  in  this  international 
revolution  are  so  great  that  no  living  indi¬ 
vidual  can  accurately  appraise  the  results. 

However,  there  is  a  simple  axiom  that  we 
should,  follow  to  avoid  disaster  and  that  is 
keep  the  home  bases  strong  and  maintain  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  and  maintain  a  sound 
dollar. 

It  is  axiomatic  when  a  family  lives  beyond 
its  income  it  results  in  bankruptcy,  when  a 
business  get  into  financial  difficulty  a  re¬ 
ceiver  is  appointed,  when  a  government 
spends  more  than  its  income  and  mortgages 
the  future  of  several  generations,  it  results 
in  inflation  and  a  breakdown  of  its  social 
structure. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  that  we  are 
living  in  1959  when  the  world  has  shrunk 
by  reason  of  modern  aviation.  The  facts  re¬ 
main  we  have  grown  and  prospered  over 
many  years  by  adhering  to  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  which  has  produced  a 
Nation  of  the  highest  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  wealth  per  capita,  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world,  and 
a  society  of  free  men. 

Under  a  constitution,  our  Government  is 
supposed  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  people  being  the  servant  of 
the  Government. 

There  are  many  areas  of  government  op¬ 
eration  in  which  public  scrutiny  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  waste  and  poor  administration. 
The  foreign  aid  program  presents  you  with 
a  real  opportunity  and  challenge  to  bring 
about  economy  and  efficiency  in  government. 
You  can  help  to  rationalize  this  huge  pro¬ 
gram  by  alerting  your  friends  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  need  for  eliminating  foreign  aid. 

I  thank  you. 


Senator  Bridges  Offers  Suggestions  for 
Dealing  With  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  recently  offered  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
caused  by  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  which 
have  attracted  favorable  editorial  com¬ 
ment  and  deserve  careful  consideration. 
In  order  to  bring  them  more  fully  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  February 
2  edition  of  the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen, 
of  Laconia,  N.H. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bridges  Has  Good  Plan  To  Bring  Cuba  to 
Terms 

Erwin  L.  Smith  of  the  high  school  faculty, 
Laconia’s  top  authority  on  Latin  American 
affairs,  due  to  his  frequent  trips  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  on-the-spot  study,  showed  clearly, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen  last  Saturday,  that 
a  U.S.  policy  of  indifference  has  led  to 
steadily  worsening  conditions  south  of  the 
border.  Several  readers  have  commented 
favorably  to  us  about  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Smith.  He  advised  that  it  is  time  for 
a  change  in  the  thinking  in  this  country, 
with  suitable  action  in  conjunction  with 
other  nations  in  the  Americas. 

Senator  Bridges,  addressing  C.  of  C.  mem¬ 
bers  here  yesterday  at  the  excellent  meeting 
arranged  by  Peter  Karagianis’  National 
Affairs  Committee,  also  proposed  a  change 
in  thinking  in  this  country,  and  he  favored 
immediate  action  in  contrast  to  a  possibly 
more  deliberate  approach  suggested  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

Senator  Bridge’s  proposal  is  to  touch 
Cuba’s  pocket-book  nerve.  He  spoke  of 
tremendous  revenue  from  lavish  spending 
by  American  tourists.  He  would  cut  this  off 
summarily,  and  there  are  more  reasons  than 
one  for  doing  this.  In  a  country  infiltrated 
by  Communists,  where  as  Senator  Bridges 
said,  anti-American  tirades  are  a  daily  oc¬ 
currence,  there  is  a  real  hazard  to  sightseers 
and  persons  from  the  United  States  bent  on 
a  good  time. 

Further,  and  with  still  greater  effect  Sena¬ 
tor  Bridges  indicated,  this  country  should 
stop  buying  Cuban  sugar  for  which  it  now 
pays  a  2-cent  premium,  the  latter  presum¬ 
ably  in  the  interest  of  better  relations. 
There  are  other  countries  on  which  we  are 
on  friendly  terms  which  raise  sugar,  and 
they  ought  to  have  our  business  Senator 
Bridges  declared.  He  mentioned  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Peru. 

Communists  are  running  the  show  in 
Cuba,  as  Mr.  Bridges  said,  literally  “in  our 
backyard,”  in  a  country  for  whose  freedom 
the  United  States  went  to  war  in  1898. 

Congress  is  now  in  session,  and  we  wish 
the  text  of  Senator  Bridges’  address  and  the 
letter  by  Erwin  Smith  could  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  its  Members  for  careful  consideration. 
The  thoughtful  Smith  letter  reviews  at 
length  the  circumstances  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  threat  from  the  Communists  at 
our  very  door.  And  Senator  Bridges  offers 
a  method  by  which  Cuba  could  be  brought 
to  good  behavior.  His  plan  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded. 


Woman  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Plain  Speaker 
of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1960,  announcing  that  Mrs. 
James  A.  Boyle  was  honored  as  the 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  1959  by  the  So- 
roptimist  Club  of  Hazleton.  I  wish  to 
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warmly  congratulate  Mrs.  Boyle  for  this 
distinction. 

Mbs.  James  Boyle  Named  Woman  op  Year 

Mrs.  James  A.  Boyle  was  honored  as  the 
Woman  of  the  Year,  1959,  at  a  dinner  last 
evening  at  Gus  Genetti’s  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Room,  held  by  the  Soroptimist  Club  of 
Hazleton. 

The  award  is  made  by  the  Soroptimist 
Club  to  the  woman  who  has  been  selected 
as  most  active  during  the  preceding  year. 

Mrs.  Boyle  is  past  president  of  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club;  past  district  8  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women;  served  on  the  original  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  organization  of  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  Guidance  Clinic;  was  the  only  active 
woman  member  on  the  committee  for 
CAN-DO;  is  affiliated  with  the  Visiting 
Nurses’  Association  and  Child  Care  Center; 
has  solicited  for  the  Community  Chest,  Red 
Cross,  March  c5f  Dimes,  and  other  projects. 

Religiously  she  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  and  is  active  in 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  She  also  is  cochairman  of 
the  HHS  1937  class  reunion. 

Last  evening  more  than  100  men  and 
women  from  various  civic  and  service  or¬ 
ganizations  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Boyle,  as 
Soroptimist  President  Marie  D’Amico  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  an  engraved  silver  tray  ac¬ 
claiming  her  as  the  1950  Woman  of  the  Year. 

KEY  TO  CITY 

Mayor  S.  Thomas  Capparell  presented  the 
key  to  the  city  to  Mrs.  Boyle,  tire  first  Hazle¬ 
ton  woman  to  receive  the  honor.  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Schagan,  chairman  for  the  dinner, 
was  toastmaster  for  the  program. 

Mrs.  Boyle,  in  receiving  the  silver  tray  and 
the  key,  said  that  she  was  accepting  in  the 
name  of  the  good  all  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  done. 

Mrs.  Boyle’s  husband,  James  A.  Boyle,  was 
a  special  guest  at  the  affair,  and  a  surprise 
feature  of  the  program  was  the  presentation 
of  piano  selections  by  their  children:  James, 
Jr.,  13  years  old,  and  Mary  Ellen,  10  years  old; 
as  well  as  the  bouquet  of  red  roses,  presented 
by  their  third  child,  Tommy,  6  years  old,  to 
his  mother. 

Mary  Ellen’s  selection  was  “Dark  Eyes,”  and 
Jimmie  played  “Pillow  Talk.”  They  pre¬ 
sented  a  duet  of  “Heart  and  Soul.” 

COSTELLO’S  TRIBUTE 

Attorney  James  P.  Costello,  Jr.,  main 
speaker  for  the  function  paid  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Boyle  and  commended  her  for  her  many  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  also  complimented  the  Soropti¬ 
mist  Club  of  Hazleton,  as  well  as  the  15,000 
members  in  520  chapters  of  the  club  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Miss  Rose  Marie  Stevens,  president  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club  of 
Hazleton,  which  nominated  Mrs.  Boyle  for 
the  Woman  of  the  Year,  presented  a  gift  to 
Mrs.  Boyle  from  the  club,  and  a  letter  from 
Miss  Stevens  relative  to  the  selection  of  the 
Woman  of  the  Year,  was  read. 

Remarks  of  tribute  were  offered  by  Vincent 
Santapoli,  Unico  president;  Mrs.  Peter  For- 
liano,  AATJW  president;  Mrs.  John  R.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  1958  Woman  of  the  Year;  Ben  Mat- 
teo,  HHS  class  of  1937;  and  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Goldsworthy,  president  of  Woman’s  Club. 

Other  organizations  represented  were 
Ladies  of  Unico,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
child  care  center,  and  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  Women. 

Mrs.  Williamson,  1958  Woman  of  the  Year, 
was  introduced  to  the  guests,  as  were  Mrs. 
Boyle’s  husband  and  children,  her  parents, 
sister,  brothers,  and  sisters-in-law. 

Mrs.  Schagan  introduced  the  judges  who 
made  the  selection  of  Woman  of  the  Year, 


as  Miss  Dorothy  Bayless,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Theodore  R.  Laputka,  and  Mrs.  Julius  Foldes. 

Rev.  Paul  Purcell,  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church, 
gave  the  invocation  and  the  benediction. 
Group  singing  of  “America”  and  the  Salute 
to  the  Flag  opened  the  program.  The  So¬ 
roptimist  pledge  preceded  the  benediction. 

Soroptimist  colors  of  blue  and  gold  were 
used  in  the  programs  and  in  the  floral 
centerpiece. 


Let’s  Take  America  Off  the  Hook  on  the 
Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  BULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
expressed  intent  of  oui-  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  to  limit  or  provide  methods  for  the 
limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  cer¬ 
tain  products  and  certain  commodities. 
A  better  definition  of  featherbedding 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
legislative  findings  on  the  various  crops 
now  benefiting  from  this  Government 
dole  system. 

It  is  the  expressed  intent  of  the  law  to 
encourage  producers  to  underplant 
their  allotments  for  more  than  a  year,  to 
allow  the  land  to  remain  idle  throughout 
the  contract  period — not  less  than  3 
years — and  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from 
the  acreage  and  not  to  graze  any  acre¬ 
age.  The  U.S.  Government  agrees  to 
make  annual  payments  to  the  producers 
for  fulfilling  these  “nots.”  Agriculture 
is  the  only  business  wherein  idleness  is 
not  only  encouraged,  but  is  compensated 
for  legally. 

We  city  people  are  paying  the  price  for 
this  boondoggling  featherbedding  be¬ 
cause  our  consumer  prices  are  pegged  to 
an  artificial  standard  that  has  no  rhyme 
or  reason.  To  follow  this  subsidy  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  why  should  not  city 
people  be  allowed  to  put  their  back  yard 
lawns  into  the  soil  conservation  program 
and  receive  annual  payments  for  per¬ 
forming  certain  “nots”?  And  why 
should  not  cities  receive  soil  bank  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  acreage  devoted  to  parks 
and  playgrounds? 

The  farmers  of  our  Nation,  because  of 
this  subsidy  program  are  in  the  public 
opinion  doghouse,  and  sweeping  the  dirt 
under  the  rug  or  whitewashing  the  abso¬ 
lute  failure  of  the  program  will  not  get 
them  out  of  it.  The  public  patience  is 
exhausted  and  they  will  not  tolerate  a 
continuation  of  the  present  program  in¬ 
definitely  until  it  collapses  of  its  own 
weight,  and  takes  our  country  with  it. 
Individual  rights  are  being  violated 
when  one  segment  of  our  economy  free- 
loads  on  another. 

The  farm  subsidy  system  is  the  dole 
system,  no  matter  by  what  fancy  or 
justification  it  is  promoted.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  taking  money  from  one 
group  of  taxpayers  to  purchase  things  it 
does  not  want  or  need,  to  cause  these 
same  taxpayers  to  pay  more  for  food  and 
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agricultural  commodities.  The  next 
thing  farmers  will  want  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  drill  each  of  them  an  oil  well 
behind  each  barn  to  provide  them  with 
cradle  to  grave  economy  security. 

The  economic  monstrosity  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  support  programs  have  now  be¬ 
come  sacred,  solid,  and  perpetual.  The 
programs  have  been  in  effect  for  20  years 
with  the  result  of  staggering  surpluses, 
and  backbreaking  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 
Let  us  take  America  off  the  hook  on  the 
farm  program. 


The  Foreign  Trade  Crisis 
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Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
serting  in  the  Record  today  an  address 
made  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Nationwide  Committee  of  In¬ 
dustry,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  Im¬ 
port-Export  Policy. 

I  am  certain  this  address  will  be  not 
only  very  enlightening  but  informative 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  working  people  who  are  be¬ 
ing  affected  and  will  be  affected  by  im¬ 
ports  from  abroad. 

The  address  follows : 

The  Foreign  Trade  Crisis 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman,  before  the 

Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Export 

Policy,  January  14,  1960,  Washington, 

D.C.) 

I  have  titled  my  talk  to  you  today  “The 
Foreign  Trade  Crisis.”  Perhaps  It  would 
have  been  more  fitting  to  call  it  “The  Crisis 
in  Our  Foreign  Economic  Policy.” 

Either  of  these  titles  will  seem  extreme 
to  those  who,  viewing  the  scene  with  great 
calm  or  bravado,  say  that  we  have  nothing 
to  worry  about. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  purpose  to  view  with 
alarm  for  the  sake  of  viewing  with  alarm 
Use  of  the  term  “crisis”  does  not  mean  that 
an  immediate  falling-in  of  the  roof  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Rather,  the  term  is  used  to  throw 
light  on  the  overriding  fact  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  world  trade  showdown  loom  in 
many  directions,  and  also  to  fan  up  some 
recognition  of  the  inescapable  character  of 
the  hard-pressing  competitive  factors  that 
are  on  the  move  internationally. 

We  become  accustomed  after  many  years 
of  one-way  thinking,  such  as  has  been  the 
dominant  course  in  the  tariff  and  trade 
question,  to  believe  that  a  permanent  benev¬ 
olent  order  has  been  established,  unshakable, 
unassailable,  and  sublime.  We  become  in¬ 
sensitive  under  this  hypnotic  state  to  move¬ 
ments  and  shifts  that  silently  and  slowly 
shape  the  maladjustments  that  make  for  a 
future  earthquake. 

To  say  then  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  Is  to  say  that  heavy  factors  in 
the  competitive  world  have  so  shifted  and 
moved  and  changed  that  we  today  bestride 
the  ominous  calm  of  a  threatening  economic 
earthquake.  This  crisis  is  actually  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  its  longtime  shapeup. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  underlying  shifts 
that  augur  trouble  is  the  cost  differential 
between  this  country's  producers  and  their 
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competitors  abroad.  It  has  been  expressed 
in  simplified  terms  by  saying  that  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  foreign  markets. 
More  about  this  later. 

Another  sign  consists  of  the  technological 
leap  made  by  other  countries  as  a  result  of 
the  installation  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  modern  equipment,  shipped  abroad 
by  the  United  States  under  foreign  aid  and 
as  commercial  exports.  The  technical  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  people  in  many  of  the  foreign 
countries  is  very  high;  and  our  long  lead  in 
production  techniques  and  automation  that 
previously  served  as  an  insulation  against 
import  competition  is  fast  melting  away. 
More  later  on  this  point,  too. 

A  third  sign  of  trouble  lies  in  the  lag  of 
wages  behind  rising  productivity  in  the 
more  industrialized  foreign  countries.  Labor 
unions  in  other  countries  have  not  achieved 
the  bargaining  power  of  American  unions. 
Because  of  this  the  competitive  advantage  of 
low  wages,  such  as  prevail  in  most  other 
countries  compared  with  wages  prevailing 
here,  has  become  wider  rather  than 
narrower. 

These  three  trouble  spots  are  deepseated 
and  have  been  long  in  the  making.  They 
will  now  be  discussed  in  turn. 

The  higher  prices  that  prevail  in  this 
country  are  not  attributable  to  any  single 
cause,  such  as  high  wages.  Wages  themselves 
would  not  be  high  had  their  rise  not  been 
accompanied  by  other  strong  contributing 
factors.  Some  of  these  factors  were  of  leg¬ 
islative  origin,  principally  in  response  to  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  the  measures  that  were  adopted  were 
designed  to  increase  employment,  raise 
wages  and  farm  prices,  and  in  general  to 
expand  purchasing  power.  Among  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  design  were  obligatory  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  shorter  work  week,  minimum 
wages,  social  security,  crop  curtailment,  and 
price  inflation  as  a  means  of  lightening  the 
burden  of  debts  that  were  contracted  during 
a  period  of  higher  prices. 

Whether  these  steps  would  have  succeeded 
In  their  design  without  the  advent  of  re¬ 
armament  and  then  the  outbreak  of  World 
.  War  II  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  that 
is  important  to  us  today  is  that  they  and  the 
policies  they  represented  did  result  in  lifting 
the  economy  of  this  country  onto  a  plateau, 
at  least  in  combination  with  the  vast  de¬ 
mand  created  by  war. 

After  the  war  the  expected  economic  col¬ 
lapse  did  not  materialize.  Instead  there  was 
only  a  recession  in  1949,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Korean  outbreak.  The  latter 
event  catapulted  us  back  into  the  field  of 
mammoth  Federal  budgets  and  ever  higher 
levels  of  prosperity,  drawn  forward  by  rising 
wages,  rising  profits,  rapidly  expanding  pop¬ 
ulation  and  strong  foreign  demand  for  our 
materials,  equipment  and  supplies.  This 
latter  demand  was  heavily  financed  by  us 
and  helped  keep  our  national  budget  im¬ 
balanced  and  added  to  our  debt  and  tax  bur¬ 
den.  The  budget  rose  to  a  magnitude  of  $75 
to  $80  billion  dollars,  or  about  equal  to  the 
total  national  product  in  1939. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  left  us  a  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  mountainous  proportions, 
standing  today  at  some  $290  billion.  The 
interest  alone  on  this  debt  is  higher  than 
the  total  national  budget  in  the  thirties,  or 
some  $9  billion  per  year. 

This  great  upward  movement  represents 
another  of  the  great  shifts  that  have  been 
underway  beneath  the  surface  for  25  years. 

In  the  past  it  was  the  inevitable  answer  of 
the  academic  economists  to  say  in  reply  to 
charges  of  low-wage  foreign  competition, 
that  our  higher  wages  were  offset  by  our 
greater  productivity.  If  we  paid  our  workers 
10  times  as  much  as  the  Japanese  employers 
paid  their  workers,  we  still  had  nothing  to 
worry  about,  they  said.  We  were  10  times 
as  productive  per  man-hour,  or  more.  With 


respect  to  Europe,  similar  explanations  were 
made. 

It  was  under  this  aegis  of  this  economic 
thought  that  our  great  mass  production  in¬ 
dustries  fell  into  line  behind  the  great  tariff- 
mutilation  program  launched  26  years  ago 
by  the  eager  economists  who  came  tumbling 
out  fresh  from  the  universities,  like  a  trail 
of  ants,  into  Washington. 

Assured  by  the  erudite  economists  that 
they  could  outproduce  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  end  of  time,  these  mass  producers 
applauded  the  great  trade  program  that  was 
incidentally  to  pacify  the  world,  in  the  belief 
that  their  future  lay  in  expanded  foreign 
markets  while  on  the  domestic  front  they 
would  be  immune  to  import  competition. 
The  words  of  the  economists  rang  in  the 
ears  of  these  men  in  the  forefront  of  Ameri¬ 
can  technology.  After  all,  was  it  not  true 
that  our  higher  wages  were  offset  by  our 
higher  productivity?  Was  it  not  stupid  to 
be  afraid  of  foreign  competition  merely  be¬ 
cause  foreign  wages  were  relatively  so  low? 
Only  a  low  order  of  intelligence  could  pos¬ 
sibly  see  any  remote  threat  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion:  only  McKinley-era  type  of  horse-and- 
buggy  thinkers  could  see  any  dangers  in  the 
premises.  Or,  better  yet,  Neanderthalers,  or, 
if  moderns,  then  sufferers  from  mental 
atrophy. 

In  the  post-1950  world  one  of  the  great 
shifts  already  mentioned  began  to  take  shape 
slowly,  like  the  earth  movement  alongside 
the  St.  Andreas  fault  in  California,  but  just 
as  ominous.  With  the  shipment  abroad  of 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  foreign  productivity 
began  to  rise  much  faster  than  ours.  Much 
of  this  machinery  was  installed  to  replace 
machinery  of  a  much  lower  order  or  even 
handicraft  style  of  production.  Where  we 
gained  a  few  percentage  points  in  produc¬ 
tivity  when  we  replaced  a  less  modern  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  more  modern  one,  installations 
of  modern  machinery  in  other  countries 
might  mean  a  doubling  or  tripling  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  particular  plant.  In  foreign 
competitive  terms  this  meant  a  great  deal. 

Unfortunately  for  our  competitive  comfort, 
foreign  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  productivity,  as  already  noted.  Re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  since  1954  foreign  wages 
has  risen  more  rapidly  than  the,  U.S.  wages; 
but  by  1954  we  had  come  up  a  long  way  from 
the  wages  of  1945.  Foreign  wages  were  far 
behind  us  in  getting  started  on  their  up¬ 
trend. 

By  1958  our  mass-production  industries, 
supposedly  immune  to  foreign  pressure, 
began  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  new  competi¬ 
tion.  Steel,  for  one,  began  to  pour  in  at  a 
rate  higher  than  our  exports,  which  had 
begun  a  decline  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  for  another,  saw  a  reversal  of  pre¬ 
vious  form.  Small  cars  from  abroad  began 
to  speck  our  highways  and  dot  our  streets; 
while  the  outflow  of  the  proud  American  car 
took  on  the  aspects  of  an  ebb  tide.  Other 
countries  were  capturing  our  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Typewriters  felt  the  same  reversal  of 
flow,  as  did  many  other  products.  Suddenly, 
it  seemed,  we  were  living  in  a  wholly  new 
competitive  world;  and  we  were  indeed. 

Were  the  university-hatched  professors 
wrong?  Had  they  taken  their  cues  too  much 
from  their  textbooks  which  in  turn  were 
written  by  other  university  professors  who 
in  turn  taught  from  books  written  by  other 
university  professors  who  also  had  never 
been  out  in  the  world? 

Even  today  these  professors  are  still  blow¬ 
ing  bubbles  of  doctrine  that  burst  on  the 
first  impact  with  reality.  They  say,  many 
of  them,  that  we  have  not  priced  ourselves 
out  of  foreign  markets.  They  say  our  indus¬ 
tries  have  merely  slid  down  into  the  wallows 
of  laziness  and  no  longer  know  how  to  sell; 
and  that  that  is  why  they  cannot  compete 


as  they  did  before.  At  the  same  time  they 
applaud  the  oversea  trek  of  industry  after 
industry  from  this  country  seeking  a  foreign 
haven  of  lower  costs,  thus  implicitly  recog¬ 
nizing  our  increasingly  untenable  competi¬ 
tive  position. 

Under  these  various  shifts  that  have  been 
described  lies  the  rubble  of  our  shattered 
tariff  structure.  In  its  reduced  circum¬ 
stances  it  can  no  longer  withstand  much 
pressure  or  fend  off  the  competitive  on¬ 
slaught. 

Altogether  the  great  changes  and  permu¬ 
tations  of  the  past  two  decades  have  produced 
the  elements  of  a  cataclysm  that  may  have 
the  force  to  up-end  the  United  States  eco¬ 
nomically  unless  some  reversing  steps  are 
taken  soon. 

The  economists  who  predicted  a  collapse 
in  the  early  years  after  1945,  and  were  left 
dangling  as  false  prophets  by  events,  for  all 
to  see,  now  seem  inclined  to  the  view  that 
nothing  will  again  upset  our  economy.  Some 
of  them,  if  not  all,  look  with  disdain  on  any 
disrupting  effects  that  might  be  produced  by 
our  mounting  import  competition.  When 
all  indices  point  upward  and  optimism  oozes 
from  all  pores,  it  seems  like  madness  to 
suggest  that  all  is  not  well. 

Yet,  the  underlying  elements  of  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  relations  are  in  a  state  of 
serious  maladjustment.  In  the  immediate 
postwar  era  a  number  of  important  factors 
combined  to  underwrite  a  vastly  expanding 
domestic  economy.  Bulging  roundly  among 
these  factors  were  the  heavy  foreign  demands 
of  the  war-torn  countries  for  all  sorts  of 
materials,  supplies,  machinery,  equipment, 
etc.  The  brisk  foreign  market  was  sustained 
by  our  own  money,  and  was  added  to  the 
pent-up  war  demand  of  the  home  market. 

The  final  effect  was  the  escalation  of  the 
American  economy  to  the  upper  stories  of  the 
rising  structure. 

If  we  look  about  us  today  we  will  see 
that  the  elements  that  in  the  past  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  containing  our  successive  reces¬ 
sions  have  changed,  so  far  as  the  foreign 
economic  field  is  concerned.  No  longer  can 
we  ship  the  spillover  of  our  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  abroad  at  will.  The  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  other  countries  has  not  only  been 
rehabilitated.  In  the  leading  industrial  na¬ 
tions  production  has  expanded  for  beyond 
the  prewar  levels.  They  are  not  only  sup¬ 
plying  more  of  their  home  needs  but  of  for¬ 
eign  markets  as  well,  including  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  of  expanding  our  foreign  aid  as  a  means 
of  sopping  up  our  surplus  production. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  at 
the  receiving  end  of  the  results  of  our  past 
financial  and  economic  operations,  is  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  what  we  face.  Further 
foreign  aid  or  better  yet,  increased  foreign 
aid,  would  merely  aggravate  our  problem. 
The  point  of  saturation  has  been  reached 
when,  as  now,  further  financing  and  further 
nonreimbursible  outlays  can  be  sustained 
only  by  offering  higher  interest  rates;  for 
these  increase  the  Treasury’s  own  future 
burden.  In  the  earlier  postwar  years  there 
was  always  some  further  recourse,  some  elas¬ 
ticity.  Some  new  juggling  could  still  pro¬ 
duce  postponement  of  the  evil  day.  Today 
that  elasticity  is  about  used  up. 

The  life  has  even  drained  out  of  our  ex¬ 
ports.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  selling 
more  energetically.  We.  can  sell  until  we 
froth  at  the  mouth  but  we  cannot  sell  our 
raw  cotton  in  foreign  markets  when  we  are  8 
cents  above  the  world  market.  We  can  sell 
only  by  subsidizing  to  that  amount;  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing.  It  will  avail  us  noth¬ 
ing  to  try  to  export  wheat  at  the  home  level 
prices,  which  are  some  65  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  world  level.  We  can  do  so  only  by 
subsidizing.  Yet  when  we  subsidize,  the 
Treasury  picks  up  the  check  and  that  means 
a  higher  budget  and  a  greater  deficit. 
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.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  field  of  many 
industrial  products  we  are  priced  as  much 
above  the  world  market  as  we  are  in  cotton 
and  wheat. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  application  of  the 
buy  American  principle  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  sharply  denounced  by  the  liberal-trade 
prophets.  They  pointed  out  that  if  India,  for 
example,  was  forced  to  buy  its  materials  and 
equipment  and  supplies  in  the  United  States 
under  the  DLF,  the  loans  made  to  her  would 
fall  40  percent  short  of  the  distance  they 
would  go  if  she  could  spend  them  in  other 
countries.  In  other  words,  our  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  estimate,  are  40  percent  above 
world  prices  on  equipment,  materials,  and 
supplies.  This  was  an  unwitting  admission 
from  the  ramparts  of  free  trade. 

For  that  reason  the  general  export  front 
faces  a  somewhat  dismal  future.  We  will 
have  to  fall  back  more  and  more  on  special 
new  advantages,  while  we  see  our  accus¬ 
tomed  advantages,  in  such  things  as  auto¬ 
mobiles,  steel,  electrical  apparatus,  type¬ 
writers,  machine  tools,  farm  implements, 
etc.,  fade  away. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  even 
doubtful  that  the  relaxation  of  import  re¬ 
strictions  by  other  countries,  such  as  Britain, 
France,  Japan,  and  West  Germany,  will  be 
of  much  avail.  If  we  are  as  badly  overpriced 
in  world  markets  as  our  cotton  and  wheat 
prices  attest  and  as  the  freer-trade  zealots 
unwittingly  allege  when  they  deplore  the 
Buy  American  requirement  of  the  DLF,  our 
exports  will  get  but  the  slightest  lift  from 
these  much-touted  steps  toward  trade 
liberalization  by  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  point  has  been  reached  in  the  post¬ 
war  world  where  we  should  take  steps  to 
recognize  and  counteract  the  cataclysmic 
shifts  that  have  produced  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis.  It  should  not  so  long  have 
escaped  our  notice,  as  apparently  it  did,  that 
the  other  leading  trading  nations  while 
busily  denouncing  protectionism  to  the 
whole  world  during  the  postwar  period,  and 
particularly  for  our  benefit  and  edification, 
nevertheless  practiced  protectionism  in  its 
most  virulent  form.  They  regulated  im¬ 
ports  not  by  reliance  on  mere  custom  duties 
but  used  real  instrumentalities  of  control. 

Believe  it  or  not,  lethal  as  protectionism 
is  supposed  to  be  to  all  healthy  economic 
development,  those  countries  by  relying 
heavily  upon  it,  convalesced,  and  with  our 
help,  recuperated  and  are  now  in  a  position 
to  throw  their  protective  crutches  away.  Of 
course,  while  continuing  to  pour  the  vials 
of  venom  on  protectionism  they  will  not 
cast  the  crutches  beyond  reach;  for,  as  In 
the  past,  they  will  surely  and  quickly  again 
pick  them  up,  if,  when,  and  as  they  need 
them;  and  they  will  hardly  ask  our  per¬ 
mission. 

Somewhere  in  this  behavior  lies  a  lesson 
for  us.  Are  we  bright  enough  to  learn  what 
it  is? 

Meantime  we  should  not  be  deceived  by 
the  slanted  official  reports  that  say  our 
exports  have  done  an  about  face  and  that  im¬ 
ports  are  lagging.  Our  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  depended  in  1958-59  to 
the  extent  of  56.7  percent  on  subsidies  and 
on  sales  for  foreign  currencies.  Only  43.3 
percent  were  sold  for  dollars  in  the  course 
of  private  commerce.  Since  then  we  have 
increased  our  subsidy  on  raw  cotton,  and 
our  exports  have  responded. 

To  suggest  that  this  increase  and  a  few 
others  axe  the  harbingers  of  a  new  dawn  for 
our  exports  could  come  only  from  a  species 
of  paralysis  in  the  face  of  unwelcome  facts 
such  as  afflicts  those  who  are  incapable  of 
meeting  reality.  Their  recourse  is  wishful 
thinking  and  this  will  not  meet  the  crisis. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes¬ 
terday  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  St.  Louis  heard  an  out¬ 
standing  speech  on  “The  Future  of  Water 
Resources  Development’’  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Walter  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  Construction,  U.S.  Army. 

General  Wilson,  with  penetrating 
analysis  and  great  ability,  outlined  not 
only  some  of  the  achievements  but  also 
some  of  the  key  problems  to  be  overcome 
in  carrying  forward  a  water  resource 
program  of  a  scope  adequate  to  meet  our 
future  needs. 

His  comments  on  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  particularly  in  connection  with 
proper  regulation  of  flood  plain  develop¬ 
ment,  should  be  of  interest  to  State  and 
local  interests,  as  well  as  to  anyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  our  great  water  needs  of  the 
future. 

General  Wilson  stressed  “the  urgency 
that  attends  the  necessity  for  moving 
forward  both  rapidly  and  soundly  with 
water  resources  development.”  He 
pointed  out  one  of  the  great  truths  of  our 
generation  when  he  said,  “We  can  afford 
to  waste  no  time,  or  money,  in  gearing 
up  our  navigation,  flood  control,  water 
conservation  and  other  water  resources 
activities  to  meet  what  undoubtedly  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  ever  to 
confront  us  in  accommodating  national 
growth.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  speech 
to  every  thinking  American,  and  would 
like  to  insert  the  complete  text  of  this 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Future  op  Water  Resoxtrces 
Development 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Deputy 

Chief*  of  Engineers  for  Construction,  U.S. 

Army,  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso¬ 
ciation,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  8,  1960) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  and  to  associate  with  your 
membership  gathered  here  today. 

Yours  is  one  of  the  country’s  oldest  and 
most  effective  groups  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  water  resources.  During 
the  past  40  years  in  which  it  has  been  active, 
it  has  provided  much  of  the  stimulation  and 
support  of  basic  legislation  and  specific  proj¬ 
ect  development  which  underlies  the  progress 
being  made  both  within  your  own  area  and 
nationally. 

The  importance  of  the  Greater  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  United  States  and  the  intensity 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  interest  in  its  ad¬ 
vancement  are  reflected  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  our  total  water  resources 
development  effort  is  currently  located  there. 
Next  year’s  budget,  now  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  contemplates  a  15  percent  increase  In 
the  Corps  of  Engineers’  water  resources  con¬ 
struction  program  there.  It  comes  to  more 
than  $420  million  for  advancing  the  work 
already  underway  and  initiating  construc¬ 


tion  on  10  new  projects  which  ultimately  will 
require  more  than  $120  million  to  complete. 

The  improvements  which  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  has  made  to  our  water  resources  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere  are  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  to  the  expanding  national 
economy.  Inland  waterway  traffic,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  grown  at  a  spec¬ 
tacular  rate  from  about  9  billion  ton-miles 
in  1930  to  nearly  115  billion  ton-miles  in 
1957.  Coastal  shipping  and  Great  Lakes 
commerce  continue  at  the  high  levels  pre¬ 
vailing  for  a  number  of  years.  Flood  con¬ 
trol  projects  in  operation  are  preventing 
flood  damages  of  some  $600  million  per  year 
on  the  average,  in  addition  to  protecting  hu¬ 
man  life.  Electric  power  generation  at  mul¬ 
tiple-purpose  projects  included  in  the  Civil 
Works  program,  amounting  to  about  27  bil¬ 
lion  kilowatt-hours  during  fiscal  year  1959, 
now  comprises  about  20  percent  of  all  hy¬ 
droelectric  power  produced  in  the  Nation  and 
about  4  percent  of  the  total  generation  by  all 
sources.  Other  benefits  of  the  program  such 
as  the  improvement  of  water  supplies,  abate¬ 
ment  of  pollution,  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  the  creation  of  new 
opportunities  for  recreation  also  are  of  major 
importance. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  to  date,  im¬ 
pressive  as  they  are,  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  civil  works  program  adequately 
meets  present-day  needs,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  the  future.  We  are  a  growing  na¬ 
tion  and  one  which  is  in  the  process  of 
changing  from  .an  agricultural  to  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  urban-industrial  economy.  This 
evoluation  is  accompanied  by  increasing 
needs  for  more  and  better  transportation, 
protection  from  flooding,  assured  water  sup¬ 
plies,  and  adequate  electric  power.  In¬ 
creasing  urbanization,  shorter  workweeks, 
and  our  generally  higher  standard  of  living 
are  accompanied  by  greater  pressures  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  increased  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  conserve  and  enhance  our  fish 
and  wildlife  resources. 

The  rapid  growth  of  traffic  on  our  23,000 
miles  of  improved  inland  waterways,  coupled 
with  a  trend  toward  deeper  drafts  and  larger 
tows,  highlights  the  need  for  modernization 
and  extension  of  many  of  these  waterways. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin  system  which  accounts  for  well  over 
one-half  of  the  present  ton-mileage  of  in¬ 
land  waterway  traffic.  Our  increasing  re¬ 
liance  on  foreign  imports  to  feed  our  ex¬ 
panding  industries,  the  trend  to  large  deep- 
draft  bulk  carriers  in  ocean  commerce,  and 
the  changing  patterns  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  require  continuing  adjustment  in  sea- 
coast  harbors  and  channels. 

Now  underway  to  meet  current  needs  are 
such  works  as  the  Calumet-Sag  project  to 
improve  the  interconnection  between  the 
Mississippi  Basin  navigation  system  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  replacement  of  outmoded 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  and  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Rivers,  the  extension  of  naviga¬ 
tion  up  the  Arkansas,  deepening  of  the  con¬ 
necting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  pro¬ 
vide  depths  consistent  with  those  provided 
by  the  new  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  deepening 
of  the  Delaware  River  above  Philadelphia, 
and  the  new  Mississippi  River-Gulf  Outlet 
project.  Contingent  on  appropriations  we 
will  start  construction  of  the  new  Poe  Lock 
on  the  St.  Marys  River  and  begin  improve¬ 
ments  of  navigation  some  14  miles  up  the 
Minnesota  River  next  fiscal  year. 

Other  works,  such  as  a  system  of  duplicate 
locks  on  the  Ulinois  River,  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  Congress  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  relatively  near  future,  and  still  others 
are  under  consideration  in  various  investiga¬ 
tions  authorized  by  Congress,  including  the 
deepening  of  our  Great  Lakes  harbors. 
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Flood  control  works  completed  or  under 
construction  include  more  than  200  reser¬ 
voirs,  over  8,600  miles  of  levees  and  flood- 
walls  and  almost  7,000  miles  of  channel  im¬ 
provements.  Despite  these  facilities,  the 
average  annual  damages  occurring  in  areas 
not  yet  protected  are  now  aggregating  some 
$700  million.  About  one-third  of  the  losses 
now  being  experienced  will  be  prevented 
upon  completion  of  projects  now  under  con¬ 
struction  or  authorized  for  future  construc¬ 
tion.  Probably  another  third  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  projects  not  yet  authorized 
but  which  will  prove  to  be  economically 
justified  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus 
there  will  always  remain  a  sizable  residual  of 
flood  damages  that  cannot  be  economically 
prevented,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  be¬ 
fore  we  reach  the  point  where  only  that  un¬ 
economic  residual  remains.  And  new  de¬ 
velopments  add  to  the  potential  risk  an¬ 
nually. 

The  project  for  flood  control  in  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  further  advanced 
than  the  flood  control  program  for  any 
other  major  section  of  the  Nation,  but  as  you 
well  know  the  alluvial  valley  is  still  vulner¬ 
able  to  catastrophic  damages  in  the  event  of 
extreme  flood  conditions  which  are  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  The  flood  control 
project  for  the  alluvial  valley  is,  in  fact,  now 
under  review  as  a  comprehensive  whole  to 
determine  modifications  that  may  be  advis¬ 
able  under  present  conditions. 

As  the  Nation  continues  to  become  more 
highly  urbanized  and  industrialized,  the  as¬ 
surance  of  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
domestic  and  industrial  usage  assumes  ever- 
increasing  importance.  Not  only  are  the 
population  and  industries  growing,  but  per 
capita  usage  of  water  continues  its  upward 
trend,  thus  accelerating  the  problem  of  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  Estimates  indicate  that  our 
present  total  demands  for  water  will  almost 
double  by  1975.  There  is  sufficient  rainfall 
to  meet  this  tremendous  need,  but  to  do  it 
successfully  there  must  be  a  substantial  ad¬ 
vance  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  making 
beneficial  use  of  all  runoff.  Until  quite 
recently  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  able  to 
contribute  to  this  growing  need  only  to  a 
limited  extent  by  disposing  of  surplus  storage 
capacity  available  in  its  reservoirs  and,  where 
practicable,  by  providing  additional  water 
supply  storage  to  meet  existing  needs,  with 
repayment  by  local  interests  in  both  cases. 
The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  however,  will 
permit  us  to  make  greater  contributions  in 
this  field  by  planning  for  future  needs. 
Under  that  act  beneficiaries  of  water  supply 
storage  may  pay  their  share  of  project  costs 
over  a  50-year  period,  and  payments  for  wa¬ 
ter  that  cannot  be  used  immediately  may  be 
deferred  until  that  use  begins. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  increasing  pressures 
for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and  pres¬ 
ervation  and  for  recreation.  In  these  fields, 
too,  there  is  recent  legislation  and  activity 
affecting  our  civil  works  program.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  opens 
up  a  new  field  in  the  planning  of  water  re¬ 
source  projects  by  authorizing,  for  the  first 
time,  consideration  of  modifications  to  a 
project  for  the  specific  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
as  well  as  the  previously  authorized  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  loss  of,  or  damage  to, 
such  resources.  In  the  field  of  recreation, 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Commission  now  is 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  future 
needs  and  policy  recommendations.  We 
know  from  experience  at  our  completed  proj¬ 
ects,  where  relatively  modest  provisions  for 
public  use  have  been  made  at  Federal  ex¬ 
pense,  that  the  opportunities  for  recreation 
afforded  by  water  resources  projects  are  in 
high  demand  at  the  present  time.  The 
public  made  nearly  95  million  visits  to  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects  for  recreational  pur¬ 
poses  in  1958  and  we  expect  the  1959  figure 


to  be  higher  when  the  computations  are 
completed.  We  look  for  the  study  of  the  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Commission  to  be  most  help¬ 
ful  in  establishing  guidelines  for  planning 
our  future  activities  in  this  field. 

In  the  face  of  increasing  needs  of  water  re¬ 
sources  development  and  the  expanding  scope 
of  our  civil  works  program  to  better  meet 
those  needs  we  must  overcome  increasing 
difficulties  on  several  fronts.  Little  need  be 
said  about  such  obvious  difficulties  as  those 
caused  by  the  continuing  increase  in  costs  of 
land,  materials,  and  labor,  since  those  are 
difficulties  common  to  the  entire  construction 
industry  and,  in  fact,  in  some  degree  to  all 
industry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  result, 
the  true  worth  of  civil  works  appropriations 
of  recent  years,  in  terms  of  physical  work 
that  can  be  accomplished,  is  less  than  the 
worth  of  appropriations  of  some  earlier  years 
of  smaller  dollar  amounts.  Not  only  do 
these  increasing  costs  reduce  the  volume  of 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  per  dollar 
appropriated,  but  they  prevent  new  projects 
and  result  in  some  previously  authorized 
projects  becoming  uneconomic  under  pres¬ 
ent-day  conditions. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  reservoir  lands  is  costly  in¬ 
vestments  in  improvements  placed  within 
the  reservoir  areas  before  the  projects  can 
be  initiated.  A  number  of  our  authorized 
reservoir  projects  have  been  rendered  un¬ 
economic  by  this  factor  and  the  costs  of 
many  others  have  been  increased  inordi¬ 
nately.  We  have  a  policy  of  notifying  State 
and  local  interests  wherever  areas  needed  for 
reservoirs  can  be  definitely  indentified,  to 
encourage  local  authorities  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  measures  to  discourage  or  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  expensive  development  within  the  areas 
involved.  Organizations  such  as  your  as¬ 
sociation  can  be  most  helpful  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  that  objective. 

Another  pressing  problem  of  recent  years 
is  to  maintain  properly  our  completed 
projects.  As  more  projects  are  completed  our 
responsibilities  for  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  have  grown.  But  funds  available  for 
this  purpose  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
needs,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a 
growing  backlog  of  urgently  needed  work. 
We  are  extremely  hopeful  that  new  proce¬ 
dures  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  be  supported  by 
the  necessary  appropriations  not  only  to 
prevent  a  further  increase  in  deferred  main¬ 
tenance  but  to  enable  us  to  start  reducing 
the  existing  backlog. 

There  are  other  problems  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  carrying  forward  a  water  resources 
program  of  the  scope  adequate  to  meet  our 
future  needs.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
present  trend  toward  higher  interest  rates 
with  consequent  elimination  of  marginally 
justifiable  projects,  and  an  increase  in  the 
rates  of  reimbursement  by  consumers  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  electricity,  may  be  relatively  transi¬ 
tory.  Others — such  as  the  requirement  for 
greater  local  participation  in  such  phases  of 
the  program  as  basic  planning,  recreational 
development,  and  cost  sharing — are  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  Congress  and  the  value  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  places  on  development  of  our  wa¬ 
ter  resources  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

But  there  is  one  problem  about  which  very 
little  has  been  done  and  which  inevitably 
will  become  increasingly  severe.  That  is  the 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  development  of 
flood  plain  areas.  Basically,  all  flood  dam¬ 
ages  result  from  man's  encroachment  on 
natural  flood  plains.  Granted  there  is  fre¬ 
quent  justification  for  such  occupancy  with 
its  inevitable  alternatives  of  either  suffering 
the  recurring  hazards  and  economic  losses 
resulting  from  flooding  or  incurring  the  cost 
of  providing  effective  flood  protection.  Too 
often,  however,  developments  have  taken 
place  in  hazardous  areas  with  little  thought 
of  the  consequences  when  equally  suitable 


sites  were  readily  available  outside  the 
danger  zone.  Unfortunately,  this  tendency 
continues  and  can  only  become  increasingly 
severe  with  the  growing  population  and  ur¬ 
banization  of  future  years  if  reasonable 
measures  of  regulation  are  not  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  As  a  consequence,  it  would  take  larger 
and  larger  expenditures  merely  to  hold  aver¬ 
age  annual  national  flood  losses  at  their 
present  level  without  making  any  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  greatly  reducing  them. 

We  frequently  hear  the  complaint  that 
our  flood-control  program  is  ineffective  be¬ 
cause  national  flood  losses  continue  to  run 
extremely  high  despite  the  huge  expenditure 
for  flood  prevention.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  extent  and  value  of  property  im¬ 
provements  being  located  in  the  flood  plains 
are  growing.  Surprisingly  this  is  true  even 
in  cities  which  show  a  decline  in  population. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  need¬ 
less  drain  on  the  national  economy  reflected 
by  this  problem  whether  through  recurring 
flood  losses  or  the  necessity  for  building 
costly  works  to  protect  areas  that  might 
better  be  left  undeveloped  or  developed  in 
such  manner  as  to  require  minimum  protec¬ 
tive  measures.  The  States  and  communities 
affected  also  should  recognize  their  vital 
stake  in  this  problem,  not  only  because  of 
the  local  financial  drain  for  flood  fighting, 
evacuation,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  af¬ 
fected  people  during  times  of  flood  and  the 
possible  deterioration  in  value  with  losses  to 
tax  rolls,  but  also  the  increased  local  share 
in  eventually  providing  the  needed  protec¬ 
tion. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem,  and  one 
which  may  eventually  result  in  chagrin  for 
many  communities,  results  from  allowing 
ill-conceived  developments  to  usurp  sites 
that  might  otherwise  be  in  high  demand  in 
the  future  for  the  location  of  industries  that 
need  ready  access  to  the  riverfront  for  such 
purposes  as  industrial  water  supply  or  water 
transportation.  With  the  increasing  indus¬ 
trialization  of  future  years  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  need  for  new  riverfront  sites. 
Generally  speaking,  industrial  facilities  to  be 
located  in  flood  plains  can  and  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  flood 
protection.  Well-planned  developments  of 
that  type  do  not  add  to  the  flood  problem 
to  the  degree,  nor  involve  the  threat  to 
health  and  life,  that  occurs  when  such  de¬ 
velopments  as  residential  property  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  the  flood  plains. 

Proper  regulation  of  flood  plain  develop¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  State  and 
local  responsibility.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  the  growing  interest  in  this  subject 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  promise  of 
more  effective  action  in  the  future.  For  our 
part,  we  wish  to  encourage  action  in  this 
field  in  every  practicable  way  and  will  there¬ 
fore  always  be  most  pleased  to  assist  local 
efforts  by  such  means  as  furnishing  any  data 
available  to  us  on  the  flood  hazard  and  areas 
subject  to  inundation.  We  believe  your  as¬ 
sociation  and  similar  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  should  attack  this  problem 
with  the  same  effective  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
that  you  have  displayed  for  many  years  in 
fostering  and  encouraging  development  of 
the  Nation’s  water  resources. 

On  the  whole,  the  future  of  water  resource 
development  in  this  Nation  is  a  bright  one. 
The  growing  public  recognition  of  the  needs 
in  this  field  and  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  meeting  those  needs  in¬ 
crease  the  prospects  that  the  basic  water 
requirements  of  our  growing  and  thriving 
economy  will  be  met. 

However,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  impress 
you  with  the  urgency  that  attends  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  moving  forward  both  rapidly  and 
soundly  with  water  resources  development. 
Two  factors  must  be  kept  prominently  in 
mind.  First  is  the  extremely  long  lead  time, 
which  in  some  cases  can  be  as  much  as  10 
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to  15  years,  required  for  the  long  and  difficult 
processes  of  conceiving,  authorizing,  fund¬ 
ing,  and  building  major  water  projects.  And 
the  other  is  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
the  phenomenal  increase  in  population  and 
the  attending  expansion  of  water  resources 
requirements  is  descending  upon  us.  We  can 
afford  to  waste  no  time,  or  money,  in  gearing 
up  our  navigation,  flood  control,  water  con¬ 
servation,  and  other  water  resources  activ¬ 
ities  to  meet  what  undoubtedly  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  ever  to  confront 
us  in  accommodating  national  growth. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  can, 
and  I  am  confident  will,  play  an  equally 
effective  part  in  the  task  ahead  of  us  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  Certainly  with  your  con¬ 
tinued  support,  as  individuals  and  as  an 
organization,  those  of  us  who  labor  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  development  can  do 
so  with  the  assurance  that  our  efforts  will 
be  much  more  rewarding.  I  wish  you  well 
in  all  of  your  present  and  future  endeavors. 
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OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  I  am  concerned  about  cur¬ 
rent  attacks  on  my  profession.  I  feel 
constrained  to  say  a  few  good  words  in 
defense  of  this  much-maligned  segment 
of  the  business  world. 

Admittedly,  recent  revelations  of  un¬ 
savory  practices  have  cast  a  reflection  on 
all  advertising,  but  we  must  not  let  the 
exception  prove  the  rule.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  is  making  the  headlines 
these  days.  It  is  the  misleading  claim, 
the  excessive  counterclaim,  the  absurd 
distortion,  or  the  downright  rude  or 
crude  commercial  that  is  under  attack. 
All  of  these  are  true  exceptions,  the  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  claims  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  advertising. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  advertising 
profession  that  a  constant  policy  of  self¬ 
policing  has  resulted  in  greatly  improved 
advertising  practices  over  the  years. 
Undoubtedly,  this  public  conscience  has 
resulted  in  making  advertising,  like  ivory 
soap,  more  than  99  and  44/100  percent 
pure. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  national  business  daily,  ex¬ 
presses  more  eloquently  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  say.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Feemster,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Callis,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Journal,  for  what 
can  only  be  termed  as  a  constructive 
contribution  to  a  calm,  effective  solution 
to  the  current  controversy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  editorial  as  a  portion  of  my  re¬ 
marks  : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  Feb.  5, 1960] 

Advertising  Versus  Badvertising — A  Few 
Quiet  Reflections 

This  is  no  attempt  to  minimize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  what  advertising  men  presently 


are  concerned  about:  the  method  by  which 
public  confidence  can  be  restored  and  sus¬ 
tained. 

But  amidst  aU  the  many  proposed  reme¬ 
dies,  here  are  a  few  central  facts  which 
ought  not  be  overlooked : 

The  first  of  these  is  that  as  a  profession, 
advertising  performs  many  constructive  ben¬ 
efits.  This  is  acknowledged  by  nearly  every¬ 
one.  Nobody  but  a  grossly  misinformed 
alarmist,  or  an  out-and-out  demagog, 
would  wish  to  cripple  advertising  or  to 
destroy  it. 

The  second  central  fact  is  this:  The  over¬ 
whelming  bulk  of  all  advertising  is  honest 
and  reliable.  (In  1959,  the  Chairman  of  the 
FTC  publicly  stressed  that  probably  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  advertising  was 
bad  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Ergo,  more  than  99  V2  percent  was 
blameless.)  This  results  from  the  average 
adman’s  combination  of  acumen  and  ethics. 
He  is  both  a  good  businessman  and  a  good 
man.  He  knows  it  pays  to  be  on  the  level 
*  *  *  and,  personally,  he  wouldn’t  wish  to 
be  otherwise  anyway.  Thus,  financially  and 
morally,  advertising  has  strong  built-in 
controls. 

It  takes  much  courage  these  days  to  de¬ 
scribe  somebody  as  being  “a  good  man.’* 
The  phraseology  dates  back  to  McGuffey’s 
Reader.  It’s  old  fashioned.  It’s  corny. 
And  it  certainly  doesn’t  mesh  with  what 
many  a  novelist  has  said  about  advertising 
men,  does  it?  Its  only  merit  is  that  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  true. 

Here  is  another  thing  not  widely  known 
about  admen:  They  are  advertising’s  harsh¬ 
est  critics.  Like  the  best  men  in  the  medical 
and  legal  professions,  advertising  profes¬ 
sionals  devote  much  of  their  time  to  stern 
self-examination.  Public  and  governmental 
reaction  to  recent  exposes  was  mild  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reaction  among  admen  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  a  personal  blow. 

However,  a  psychoanalyst  would  explain 
it,  the  ad  man  is  extremely  self-conscious. 
He  gives  full  support  to  the  only  trade 
journals  we  know  of,  which  week  after  week 
raise  the  embarrassing  issues  of  morality, 
ethics,  and  straight-shooting  among  their 
own  readers.  This  compares  favorably  with 
other  professions  we  hold  jn  the  highest 
esteem.  Just  as  the  Bar  Association  takes 
action  against  misguided  lawyers  *  *  *  and 
Just  as  the  AMA  unsmocks  a  doctor  when 
necessary  *  *  *  in  almost  every  issue,  the 
professional  advertising  journals  wallop  the 
daylights  out  of  ad  men  who  step  out  of  line. 

And  look  at  the  professional  advertising 
associations.  They  are  positively  relentless 
in  their  war  against  misrepresentation.  The 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  main¬ 
tains  an  unceasing  insistence  on  truth  in 
advertising.  And  through  its  clubs,  the  bet¬ 
ter  business  bureaus  originally  came  into 
being.  It  was  even  at  the  suggestion  of  AFA 
that  the  FTC  was  born.  AFA  would  have  dis¬ 
banded  in  explosive  disunity  long  ago  if  its 
membership  itself  would  not  be  equally  in¬ 
sistent  that  AFA  continue  to  be  forthright. 
The  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  actually  invites  its  members  to  sub¬ 
mit  evidence  of  advertising  not  measuring 
up  to  A  AAA’s  high  standards.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the  West  are  leaders 
among  the  many  other  organizations  whose 
vigilance  is  directed  first  toward  the  public’s 
best  interests,  knowing  full  well  that  these 
policies  also  will  be  best  for  business. 

That  these  strictures  are  not  100  percent 
successful  is  to  be  deplored.  More  signifi¬ 
cant  is  that  advertising  never  hesitates  to 
launder  its  own  linen  *  *  *  and  in  the  full 
public  view.  (It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  most  stringent  recent  criticism, 
right  or  wrong,  of  advertising  organizations 
came  not  from  public  officeholders  or  con¬ 
sumers,  but  from  highly  regarded  advertising 
leaders.  They  want  the  organizations  to  be 
even  more  aggressive.) 
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Many  thinking  admen  believe  the  chief 
key  to  current  problems  is  more  of  this  self- 
consciousness  and  more  self -policing; 

Would  it  work? 

Well,  you  might  he  surprised  to  learn  how 
well  it  is  working. 

Major  media  (including  the  Wall  Street 
Journal)  reject  millions  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  advertising  annually.  The  media  be¬ 
lieve  this  rejected  advertising  doesn’t  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  standards  of  dependable  infor¬ 
mation. 

And  even  more  of  this  undesirable  adver¬ 
tising  never  reaches  the  media  at  all.  Alert 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  kill  it  before  it 
sees  the  light  of  day.  No  official  hearings  or 
investigations  could  possibly  be  tougher  than 
the  slug-it-out  sessions  from  which  most 
advertising  copy  finally  emerges.  "Can  we 
prove  that?”  "Not  100  percent  true.”  "Too 
wild.”  “Is  this  really  fair?”  “Believable?” 
“Let's  tone  it  down”  come  floating  through 
the  transoms  far,  far  more  often  than, 
“Think  we  can  get  away  with  this?” 

Unbelievable?  Only  to  those  who  enjoy 
thinking  that  admen  are  all  villains,  and  not 
many  people  would  be  willing  to  admit  to  a 
prejudice  of  such  enormous  immaturity. 

(Incidentally,  an  interesting  aspect  of  the 
undesirable  advertiser  is  that  he  is  not  truly 
an  advertiser  in  the  real  sense.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  one-shot,  hit-and-run  pro¬ 
moter  whose  operations  can’t  survive  pro¬ 
longed  scrutiny.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
advertising  rejected  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  comes  from  well-known  advertisers 
served  by  bona  fide  agencies.  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  demonstrated  that  the  prom¬ 
inent  corporate  name,  and  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  product  brand,  are  not  only  valuable 
sales  assets  but  also  the  public’s  best  guar¬ 
antee  of  dependable  performance.) 

This  is  not  to  say  that  even  respectable 
advertisers  and  media  are  infallible.  They 
sometimes  repose  trust  in  underservjng  in¬ 
dividuals  who  populate  the  fringes  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Overenthusiasm  sometimes  results 
in  excessive  claims.  Competitive  pressure  is 
reflected  in  an  occasional  lapse  of  taste. 
But  in  the  long  run,  the  advertiser  and  his 
agency  can  give  Caesar’s  wife  useful  lessons 
in  decorum. 

Witness  the  recent  rash  of  proposed  “rem¬ 
edies”  for  advertising’s  problem.  You'll  not 
find  bland  unanimity.  Ad  men — large  and 
small — feel  keenly  on  the  subject  Notice, 
moreover,  that  no  ad  man  is  suggesting  that 
the  profession  merely  wait  for  the  storm 
to  blow  over.  Many  another  industry  has 
had  to  face  adverse  public  and  political  rela¬ 
tions.  But  in  the  advertising  profession, 
even  the  innocent  are  searching  their  souls 
and  are  doggedly  asking:  “How  can  we  do  it 
better?” 

No,  nobody  wants  to  apply  a  broad  brush 
dipped  in  soothing  whitewash.  There  are 
things  to  be  remedied  in  the  world  of  adver¬ 
tising.  But  it  is  a  civilized  world.  Its  citi¬ 
zens  are  good  citizens.  They  can  be  trusted. 


Have  We  Lost  Our  Minds? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  February 
5,  1960,  issue  of  the  Winter  Haven 
News-Chief,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  in  Florida.  The  editorial  is 
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entitled,  “Have  We  Lost  Our  Minds?” 
It  is  extremely  pertinent  because  it  ques¬ 
tions  the  sanity  of  supporting  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry  while  our  Government  is 
being  harassed  by  Fidel  Castro  and 
while  American  investments  in  Cuba  are 
being  lost.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Have  We  Lost  Our  Minds? 

The  American  people  are  going  to  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  $150  million  this  year  to 
Fidel  Castro  so  that  he  can  continue  to  in¬ 
sult  us,  breed  a  Communist  group  to  harass 
us  and  cause  us  further  to  lose  face  in  the 
world.  Have  we  gone  nuts?  Aren’t  we 
bright  enough  to  see  that  if  we  continue  to 
go  along  with  the  sugar  guarantee  that  we 
become  the  laughingstock  of  all  nations? 

We  don’t  need  to  buy  the  sugar  produced 
by  Cuba.  We  can  actually  grow  almost 
enough  right  here  in  Florida  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  our  country.  However,  we  can 
get  more  from  the  Philippines,  or  from 
Puerto  Rico — but  we  probably,  won’t.  We 
place  a  support  under  the  Cuban  price, 
which  guarantees  them  double  the  world 
market  price. 

And  on  top  of  that  Americans  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  lose  over  a  billion  dollars  in  in¬ 
vestments  in  Cuba.  We  can’t  help  but 
wonder  whose  side  some  of  the  people  in 
Washington  are  on?  This  thing  is  serious 
in  Cuba.  And  every  day  we  dally  around 
trying  to  be  the  good  fellow  means  that 
much  more  trouble  later.  We  can  expect 
trouble,  for  everything  we  do,  is  twisted 
around  into  a  pack  of  lies  by  the  "bearded 
one,”  supported  by  direct  lies  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Maybe  we  have  lost  our  minds. 


Will  Chiang  Step  Down? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  said  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Republic  of  China  would 
have  to  be  changed  to  make  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  third  term  legal. 

His  second  term  expires  May  20,  1960. 

If  Chiang  is  inclined  to  challenge  the 
national  assembly’s  authority  to  choose 
his  successor  he  must  act  before  May 
because  the  constitution  says  that  the 
national  assembly  must  be  called  into 
session  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  President’s  term,  that  is,  by  February 
19, 1960. 

John  T.  T.  Ma  has  written  a  revealing 
article  in  the  New  Republic,  February 
8,  1960,  entitled  “Will  Chiang  Step 
Down?”  Mr.  Ma  says  that  Chiang’s 
personal  choice  would  be  his  son  Chiang 
Ching-kuo.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  this  man  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  while  there, 
prior  to  1938,  married  a  Russian  and 
wrote  public  letters  condoning  his  father 
and  the  Kuomintang,  which  letters  he 
has  never  since  denied. 

Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Ma,  he  has 
never  publicly  denied  sympathy  or  af¬ 


filiation  with  the  Communists  nor  has 
he  ever  publicly  taken  back  a  single  word 
of  the  criticism  and  censure  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  directed  at  his  father  and  the 
Kuomintang. 

Another  most  likely  successor,  accord- 
iqg  to  Mr.  Ma  and  according  to  what  I 
heard  when  I  was  in  Taiwan  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  is  Ch’en  Ch’eng,  now  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kuomintang  and  head  of  the 
Executive  Yuan.  He  is  also  widely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  very  successful  and  re¬ 
form  movement  in  Taiwan.  However,  he 
is  over  65  and  is  in  extremely  poor 
health.  Mr.  Ma  believes  that  even  if  he 
were  made  president  Chiang  might  still 
control  matters  so  that  the  real  source 
of  power  would  be  in  his  son’s  hands. 

Recent  correspondence  from  Taiwan 
confirms  that  the  plan  is  to  draft  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  serving  another  term. 

Mr.  Ma  writes: 

Even  were  Chiang  strong  willed  enough 
to  break  the  "opium”  habit,  that  is, 
hunger  for  power,  he  will  be  pressured  not  to 
renounce  the  Presidency.  Chiang  is  sur¬ 
rounded — captured  is  perhaps  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  word — by  a  host  of  relatives  and  per¬ 
sonal  followers,  both  on  Formosa  and  abroad, 
whose  only  claim  to  the  lucrative  positions 
of  power  they  hold  is  their  personal  relation 
to  Chiang.  This  group  is  not  only  reac¬ 
tionary  in  its  thinking,  but  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  at  best  mediocre  talents 
whose  sole  interest  is  in  position  and  the 
money  it  entails.  They  know  full  well  that 
their  very  survival  depends  upon  Chiang’s 
continuation  in  office,  that  their  services 
would  be  quickly  dispensed  with  were  either 
Chiang’s  son,  or  Ch’en  Ch’eng  to  take  his 
place.  They  are  determined,  therefore,  to 
use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  have 
Chiang  continue. 

Chiang  is  a  symbol  of  a  defeated,  dis¬ 
credited  regime.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
United  States  if  this  symbol  were  to 
change  so  that  Formosa  would  come  to 
represent  in  Asia,  not  impotent  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  a  successful  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Ma’s  article  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  our  pol¬ 
icies  in  the  Far  East.  He  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  Chungking  news¬ 
paper  until  the  Communist  regime  took 
over  in  1949  and  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 
granted,  I  include  the  text  of  his  article: 

Will  Chiang  Step  Down? 

(By  John  T.  T.  Ma) 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  time  and 
circumstance  will  bring  about  within  the 
Republic  of  China  a  singularly  important 
development.  The  constitution  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  limits  the  president’s  tenure 
of  office  to  two  successive  terms  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  second  term  ex¬ 
pires  May  20,  1960.  Late  in  1958  (December 
23),  President  Chiang  announced  to  the 
Mainland  Recovery  Planning  Board  his  op¬ 
position  to  all  proposals  by  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  for  amending  the  constitution.  The 
statement,  made  In  Chiang’s  dual  capacity 
as  chief  of  state  and  chairman  of  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang,  came  in  the  wake  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  announcement  that  he  would  not 
again  be  a  candidate  for  Communist  China’s 
highest  governmental  position.  Chiang’s 
announcement  has  attracted  widespread  at¬ 


tention  and  has  been  interpreted  as  a  firm 
pledge  that  he  will  voluntarily  give  up  his 
position  as  head  of  the  Chinese  Republic  in 
1960.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Chiang’s  course  of  action  may  not 
fulfill  these  expectations. 

The  question  of  Chiang.'s  future,  whether 
he  will  part  with  the  office  of  president, 
cannot  be  analyzed  realistically  without 
considering  the  question  of  possible  suc¬ 
cessors.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  several  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but  given  the  present  state  of 
politics  on  Formosa  only  two  likely  candi¬ 
dates:  President  Chiang’s  son,  Chiang  Ching- 
kuo,  and  the  present  vice  president  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  Ch’en  Ch'eng. 

Assuming  that  Chiang  does  intend  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  presidency,  it  seems  clear  that 
his  personal  choice  of  a  successor  would  be 
his  son,  who  is  already  the  controlling 
power  in  Formosan  affairs,  next  to  Chiang 
himself.  And  it  is  a  public  secret  that  in 
recent  years  President  Chiang  has  had  all 
important  questions  of  policy  referred  first 
to  his  son,  before  being  brought  to  himself. 
There  is,  thus,  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
Chiang  would  personally  place  his  son  first 
on  any  list  of  possible  successors  to  the  pres¬ 
idency.  Such  a  preference  would  fit  in  well 
with  both  Chinese  tradition  and  the  Chinese 
concept  of  family. 

There  are,  however,  strong  factors  work¬ 
ing  against  such  a  choice  by  Chiang.  Not 
only  the  native  Formosans,  but  also  the 
Chinese  who  have  come  to  Formosa  from 
the  mainland  since  World  War  II  would  find 
the  son  unacceptable  as  Chiang’s  successor. 
This  political  opposition  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  similar  sentiments  within 
Chinese  military  circles.  As  for  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  itself,  the  prospect  of  the  son’s  succes¬ 
sion  would  be  met  with  unmitigated  hostil¬ 
ity  by  the  party’s  elder  statesmen,  those 
party  members  who  have  been  Chiang’s  co¬ 
workers  throughout  the  Kuomintang’s  his¬ 
tory,  not  to  mention  the  rank  and  file. 

The  widespread  opposition  to  the  prospect 
of  the  son’s  succession  arises  largely  from 
uncertainty  and  suspicion  regarding  his  in¬ 
tentions  vis  a  vis  the  Chinese  Communists. 
For  more  than  a  decade  prior  to  1938  the 
son  received  a  typical  and  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  while  living  in  the  Communist  mother¬ 
land,  the  U.S.S.R.  While  there,  he  married 
a  Russian  and,  of  far  greater  significance, 
he  wrote  public  letters  condemning  his 
father  and  the  Kuomintang.  Furthermore, 
since  his  return  to  China  in  1938,  the  sou 
has  never  publicly  denied  sympathy  or  affili¬ 
ation  with  the  Communists  nor  has  he  ever 
publicly  taken  tjack  a  single  word  of  the 
criticism  and  censure  he  had  previously  di¬ 
rected  at  his  father  and  the  Kuomintang. 

Ch’en  Ch’eng,  the  other  most  likely  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Chiang,  is  now  vice  president  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Kuomintang,  and  head  of  the  Executive 
Yuan.  He  has  worked  closely  with  Chiang 
for  more  than  30  years  and  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  many  top-level  posts,  both 
political  and  military.  The  place  he  occu¬ 
pies  in  Chiang’s  confidence  and  esteem  was 
demonstrated  in  the  winter  of  1949  when  he 
was  appointed  military  and  political  com¬ 
mander  of  southwest  China,  in  effect,  the 
only  part  of  the  mainland  then  under  Na¬ 
tionalist  control.  Perhaps  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  it  was  Ch’en  Ch’eng  who,  during 
this  same  period,  was  assigned  the  task  of 
preparing  the  way  for  Chiang’s  flight  from 
the  mainland  to  Formosa. 

If  Chiang’s  personal  preference  were  to  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  selecting  a  successor, 
there  is  little  doubt  the  mantle  would  fall 
to  the  son.  If  other  factors  are  taken  into 
account,  however,  Ch’en  Ch’eng’s  chances 
of  succession  are  far  greater.  He  commands 
the  respect  of  the  Kuomintang  elder 
statesmen  with  whom  he  has  had  intimate 
relations  for  some  four  decades,  and  they 
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would  undoubtedly  support  him  as  against 
the  son.  Similarly,  if  other  political  parties 
and  independents,  and  especially  the  military 
circles,  were  faced  with  a  choice  between 
the  two,  they  would  also  without  hesitation 
favor  Ch’en  Ch’eng. 

Should  Chiang  renounce  the  presidency, 
therefore,  the  relevant  question  would  be 
how  he  could  satisfy  a  personal  desire  to 
bequeath  power  to  his  son,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  into  account  the  general  and  deep- 
seated  hostility  which  the  son’s  succession 
would  arouse.  It  would  be  possible,  al¬ 
though  extremely  unlikely,  for  Chiang  to 
ignore  everything  other  than  his  personal 
feelings  and  arrange  directly  for  the  son’s 
succession.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  seek 
his  goal  in  a  round-about  manner.  He  could 
arrange  to  have  Ch’en  Ch’eng  move  up  to 
the  presidency  and  thus  nominally  become 
his  successor  while  seeing  to  it  that  Ch’en 
Ch’eng  himself  arranged  for  the  son’s  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  vice  presidency  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  other  high  posts.  Since  Ch’en 
Ch’eng  is  over  65  and  in  extremely  poor 
health,  he  would  not  be  able  actively  to 
bear  the  load  of  the  presidency  and  in  all 
likelihood  would  soon  be  forced  to  retire 
from  the  political  scene,  opening  the  way 
for  the  son’s  assumption  of  the  presidency. 
Even  while  Ch’en  Ch’eng  remained  on  the 
stage,  Chiang  could  so  arrange  it  that  the 
real  source  of  power  would  be  in  the  son’s 
hands;  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Yuan,  as  Minister  of  Defense,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff 
would  serve  this  purpose.  In  short,  he 
would  pursue  a  course  which  would  pass 
the  title  of  succession  to  Ch’en  Ch’eng  but 
the  main  substance  of  succession  to  his  son. 

Even  in  this  event,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  Chiang  himself  could  be  satisfied  with 
merely  memories  of  bygone  authority.  This 
would  be  in  keeping  with  neither  Chinese 
political  tradition  nor  Chiang’s  personal  his¬ 
tory.  In  any  country  where  political  life  is 
dominated,  if  not  exclusively  controlled  by  a 
single  political  party,  power  within  the  party 
carries  with  it  ipso  facto  power  within  the 
government.  Once  before,  Chiang  gave  up 
the  Presidency  for  a  short  time — from  Jan¬ 
uary  1949  to  March  1950 — but  managed  to 
exercise  a  controlling  voice  in  governmental 
affairs  by  retaining  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Kuomintang.  If  Chiang  does  relin¬ 
quish  the  Presidency  he  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  choose  to  follow  this  precedent  again. 

Obviously,  more  significant  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  possible  successors  are  Chiang’s  real 
plans  regarding  the  Presidency:  Was  Chi¬ 
ang’s  announcement  of  December  23,  1958, 
really  evidence  of  his  intention  to  renounce 
the  Presidency  ip  1960? 

THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  RETIREMENT 

It  can  be  argued  with  considerable  convic¬ 
tion  that  Chiang  genuinely  desires  to  step 
down  from  the  Presidency.  For  one  thing, 
such  a  step  holds  the  promise  of  certain 
gains  for  the  Nationalist  reputation  abroad. 
It  could  be  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  .Free 
China’s  devotion  to  the  rule  of  law  and  other 
bases  of  Western  democracy,  and  could  not 
but  attract  favorable  comment  from  abroad, 
the  United  States  in  particular.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  constitution  also  offers  reason 
to  believe  that  Chiang  never  intended  to 
serve  more  than  two  terms  as  President. 
When  the  present  constitution  was  being 
drawn  up  in  the  spring  of  1947,  the  draft 
agreed  upon  by  the  Kuomintang,  the  Young 
China  Party  and  the  Social  Democrats  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  calling  for  a  4-year  term 
for  the  President,  with  a  limit  of  two  terms. 
Interestingly  enough  at  no  time  did  Chiang 
disagree  with  the  two-term  limitation.  He 
did,  however,  take  issue  with  the  suggested 
4-year  term,  urging  instead  a  6-year  term. 
His  viewpoint  prevailed  and  was  responsible 
for  the  present  constitutional  provision  lim¬ 
iting  a  President  to  two  terms  of  6  years 


each.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  12 
years  ago  at  least  Chiang  was  not  planning 
more  than  two  presidential  terms  for  him¬ 
self. 

Another  strong  indication  to  the  same 
effect  came  late  in  1948,  6  months  after 
Chiang  had  become  President  under  the  new 
constitution,  at  a  time  when  all  China  was 
rapidly  falling  under  Communist  control  and 
only  shortly  before  Chiang’s  resignation 
from  the  Presidency.  Just  at  this  moment 
Chiang  told  a  highly  secret  meeting  of  the 
Kuomintang  that  if  Heaven  would  only  allow 
him  to  live  another  10  years  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  communism  in  China.  Thus,  at  a 
time' which  by  any  standard  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  critical  in  his  career, 
Chiang  was  not  thinking  of  continuing  in 
office  beyond  the  limit  set  down  in  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  Chiang  did  then 
and  does  now  genuinely  desire  to  abide  by 
the  two-term  limitation  on  the  presidency, 
all  indications  are  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  when  the  time  comes.  For  one 
thing,  voluntary  relinquishment  of  personal 
power  runs  contrary  to  the  Chinese  political 
tradition.  The  exercise  of  political  power  in 
China  can  perhaps  best  be  compared  to  the 
smoking  of  opium:  it  is  not  only  satisfying, 
but  also  extremely  hard  to  renounce.  Even 
when  there  is  an  intellectual  conviction  that 
it  should  be  renounced,  more  often  than  not 
the  pleasure  and  strength  of  habit  prove  too 
great  to  resist.  (In  this  connection,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note  that  for  many  Chinese 
the  least  comprehensible  incidents  in  U.S. 
history  are  Washington’s  voluntary  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency  after  two  terms,  and 
his  refusal  to  lend  even  an  iota  of  support  to 
suggestions  that  he  head  an  American  mon¬ 
archist  movement.  The  incidents  are  in¬ 
comprehensible  precisely  because  they  are 
completely  alien  to  .Chinese  political  history 
and  tradition.) 

Even  were  Chiang  strong  willed  enough  to 
break  the  “opium”  habit,  he  will  be  pressured 
not  to  renounce  the  presidency.  Chiang  is 
surrounded — captured  is  perhaps  a  more 
accurate  word — by  a  host  of  relatives  and 
personal  followers,  both  on  Formosa  and 
abroad,  whose  only  claim  to  the  lucrative 
positions  of  power  they  hold  is  their  personal 
relation  to  Chiang.  This  group  is  not  only 
reactionary  in  its  thinking,  but  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  of  at  best  mediocre  tal¬ 
ents  whose  sole  interest  is  in  position  and 
the  money  it  entails.  They  know  full  well 
that  their  very  survival  depends  upon 
Chiang’s  continuation  in  office,  that  their 
services  would  be  quickly  dispensed  with 
were  either  Chiang’s  son  or  Ch’en  Ch’eng  to 
take  his  place.  They  are  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to 
have  Chiang  continue. 

HAVING  IT  BOTH  WAYS 

It  seems  certain  that  the  habit  of  political 
power  coupled  with  the  pressure  of  this 
group  will  prove  irresistible  to  Chiang,  that 
he  will,  when  the  time  comes,  refuse  to  vacate 
the  presidency.  Such  a  decision  would  on 
the  surface  seem  irreconcilable  with  Chiang’s 
recent  announcement  disclaiming  any  in¬ 
tention  to  revise  the  constitution.  But  there 
is  a  way  the  two  can  be  reconciled:  under 
the  constitution,  the  president  is  chosen  by 
the  National  Assembly,  a  body  of  delegates 
elected  to  represent  constituencies  and  spe¬ 
cial  groups  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  Not 
unnaturally,  under  the  conditions  ruling  in 
China,  there  has  been  only  one  National  As¬ 
sembly  elected  to  date,  the  one  which  chose 
Chiang  as  president  in  1948.  In  1954,  at  the 
end  of  Chiang’s  first  term,  the  same  National 
Assembly  reconvened  and  reelected  Chiang. 
The  Assembly  had  no  mandate  to  take  such 
action;  indeed,  according  to  the  constitution, 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  are  to  be  elected 
every  6  years.  It  acted,  however,  arguing 
that  since  the  election  of  a  new  Assembly, 
as  required  by  the  constitution,  was  im¬ 
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possible,  the  old  Assembly  would  simply  have 
to  continue  to  function. 

When  Chiang’s  present  term  expires  on 
May  20,  such  a  precedent  would  seem  ideally 
suited  to  his  purposes.  He  can  argue  that 
since  a  new  national  assembly  cannot  be 
elected  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  there  is  no  constitutional  means  to 
choose  a  new  president;  and  if  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  cannot  be  chosen,  obviously  the  old 
president  must  continue  to  serve.  Even  if 
Chiang  does  not  decide  to  deny  openly  the 
present  national  assembly’s  right  to  choose 
a  president,  there  is  a  second  variation  on 
the  same  theme  open  to  him:  he  can  point 
out  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  national  assembly  is  on  Formosa 
and  claim,  therefore,  that  the  present  as¬ 
sembly  is  not  properly  constituted  to  per¬ 
form  its  functions.  Whichever  ground 
Chiang  may  pick  to  challenge  the  assembly’s 
authority  to  choose  his  successor,  Chiang 
must  act  before  May  because,  under  the  terms 
of  the  constitution,  the  national  assembly 
must  be  called  into  session  90  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  president’s  term,  that 
is,  by  February  19,  1960. 

The  constitutional  propriety  of  denying 
the  national  assembly’s  right  to  choose  a  new 
president  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  seri¬ 
ous  question.  The  Chinese  Government  on 
Formosa,  however,  is  not  renowned  for  its 
adherence  to  the  constitution.  The  ill-con¬ 
cealed  control  of  the  Chinese  armed  forces 
by  a  political  party,  the  Kuomintang,  has 
been  in  direct  conflict  with  the  letter  of  the 
constitution;  and  the  Kuomintang’s  persist¬ 
ent  use  of  government  money  for  party  pur¬ 
poses  is!  similarly,  contrary  to  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  national  as¬ 
sembly  to  denounce  Chiang’s  reasoning,  for 
almost  identical  logic  has  been  used  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  own  continued  existence.  Indeed, 
the  same  argument  has  been  used  by  two 
other  organs  of  the  Formosa  government, 
the  legislative  and  control  yuans.  In  both 
cases  members  have  continued  to  serve  long 
beyond  the  terms  set  down  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  arguing  that  old  members  must  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  as  long  as  conditions  make  it 
impossible  to  elect  new  members  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  constitution. 

Such  logic  and  precedents  will  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  to  reconcile  Chiang’s  announced  in¬ 
tention  to  oppose  any  revision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  with  a  decision  that  he  cannot  but 
continue  as  president. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Chiang’s  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  under  such  tactics  would 
only  put  off  a  problem  which  must  even¬ 
tually  be  faced,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  toying  with' the  constitution  will  seri¬ 
ously  weaken  it  as  a  central  symbol  of  the 
government  to  which  many  Chinese  cling 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Communist  regime. 
Pitted  against  these  arguments  in  the  pres¬ 
ently  developing  situation,  however,  are  the 
weightier  factors  of  political  traditions  and 
personal  power. 


Cleveland’s  Role  in  International  Cultural 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  has  truly  pioneered  in  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  build  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  foreign  nations  and  peoples 
through  people-to-people  diplomacy. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
community  participation  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  is  provided  by  the  Cleveland  inter¬ 
national  program,  which  annually  brings 
a  group  of  foreign  youth  leaders  and 
social  workers  to  this  country  for  4 
months  of  study,  work,  and  participation 
in  American  family  life.  This  unique 
project,  which  is  made  possible  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  Cleveland  citizens, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  foreign 
governments  whose  youth  participate  in 
the  program,  has  frequently  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  model  in  the  field  of  cul¬ 
tural  diplomacy. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year  of  operation,  the 
Cleveland  international  program  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  have  the  leadership 
of  private  American  citizens.  It  is  also 
the  first  and  only  program  which  reaches 
youth  leaders  in  foreign  countries  as 
such  a  cooperative  international  enter¬ 
prise.  Directed  by  Mr.  Henry  Ollendorff, 
the  program  gives  nearly  70  young  people 
each  year  opportunity  to  acquire  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens.  Through  the  creation 
of  lasting  personal  friendships,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  enabled  to  make  a  greater  con¬ 
tribution  to  permanent  peace  than 
nearly  any  other  activity  today. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Cleve¬ 
land  International  Program  for  Youth 
Leaders  and  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Thayer,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Relations,  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  work  presently  carried 
on  by  the  Cleveland  international  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Department  of  State.  As 
these  cultural  activities  are  certain  to  be 
of  wide  interest,  I  include  Mr.  Thayer’s 
address  “Cleveland’s  Role  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Cultural  Relations”  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Cleveland’s  Role  in  International 
Cultural  Relations 

(Address  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Thayer,  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
coordination  of  international  educational 
and  cultural  relations,  before  the  Cleve¬ 
land  International  Program  for  Youth 
Leaders  and  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  February  3,  1960) 

The  subject  of  my  speech  today  is  Cleve¬ 
land’s  role  in  international  cultural  rela¬ 
tions.  I  should  think  that  you  would  feel 
it  pretty  presumptuous  for  anyone  not  a 
citizen  of  Cleveland  to  come  here  and  talk 
about  Cleveland’s  role  in  anything — a  typi¬ 
cal  US.  Government  attitude  I  can  hear 
some  of  you  say — but  let  me  reassure  you 
right  now  I  have  not  come  to  Cleveland  to 
teU  you  what  your  role  is  or  is  not,  or  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be — I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  we  in  the  U.S.  Government  believe  that 
what  Cleveland  is  doing  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  cultural  relations  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  in  the  entire  United  States 
of  this  new  exacting  movement  that  has 
changed  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people — a  movement  to  build  mutual  under¬ 
standing  through  the  relation  of  people  to 
people.  The  Cleveland  international  pro¬ 
gram  is  pioneering  in  a  field  that  can  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  lasting  peace  than 
any  other  activity  today — and  I  have  come 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  thank  all  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  and  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mayor 
and  the  city  of  Cleveland  on  being  such 
public  spirited  citizens. 


The  city  of  Cleveland  has  an  outstanding 
reputation  at  the  State  Department  for  its 
work  in  the  promotion  of  community  par¬ 
ticipation  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  the  Bu-- 
reau  of  International  Cultural  Relations 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  heading.  People 
like  Katherine  Bang,  Henry  Ollendorff,  and 
Elizabeth  Brown  are  considered  regular 
members  of  our  team.  The  Department  of 
State  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Cleveland  international  program  as  it  pre¬ 
pares  for  a  fifth  year  of  operation.  I  want 
to  hear  about  Cleveland’s  role  as  an  example 
which  I  feel  sure  will  be  followed  by  every 
city  in  the  United  States.  This  interna¬ 
tional  program  of  yours  and  its  increasing 
success  and  rapid  growth  is  proof  positive 
that  in  this  jet  age  today,  international 
diplomacy  is  not  the  province  of  government 
alone,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  single 
citizen.  The  old  forms  of  diplomacy,  the 
relations  of  government  to  government,  are 
not  alone  adequate  today  to  assure  the  kind 
of  peace  that  is  worth  having — peace  with 
justice  and  freedom  and  dignity  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  They  must  be  reinforced  by  what 
I  call  cultural  diplomacy — the  relations  of 
people  to  people.  Cleveland’s  program  rep¬ 
resents  a  model  in  the  field  of  cultural 
diplomacy. 

Why  are  these  relations  between  people 
and  people,  the  people  of  distant  lands  and 
the  American  people  so  important  today? 
One  answer  to  this  question  was  well  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  by  a  high  official  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  Cairo 
last  April.  He  pointed  out  that  war  has  been 
for  centuries  a  common  way  of  settling  seri¬ 
ous  disputes.  But  today  war  is  self-destruc¬ 
tive  and  unthinkable.  Disputes  must  be 
arrested  before  they  become  violent  enough 
to  lead  to  war,  and  there  is  no  greater  ar¬ 
resting  force  to  violence  than  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  No  matter  how  much  you  may 
disagree  with  someone  or  even  dislike  some¬ 
one,  if  you  understand  him  or  her,  it  becomes 
much  easier  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi.  So 
mutual  understanding  and  relations  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  people  are  the  surest  way  to  mold  the 
cultural  understanding  which  is  essential  as 
a  force  to  maintain  peape. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  mutual  understanding  between 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of  other 
lands — the  people  of  Africa  and  Asia  are 
moving  forward  to  take  their  places  in  the 
sun — they  are  forming  new  nations  and  in  so 
doing  are  meeting  the  same  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  we  faced  as  a  new  Nation  less  than  200 
years  ago.  They  are  seeking  as  did  we  to 
develop  their  lands  in  peace.  We  have  much 
to  contribute  to  this  development,  particu¬ 
larly  in  helping  them  achieve  peace  with 
freedom  and  justice  and  dignity  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  the  peoples  of  these  countries  are 
not  going  to  blindly  follow  our  example 
unless  first  there  can  be  established  between 
us — mutual  understanding. 

What  is  mutual  understanding?  I  can 
tell  you  what  it  is  not:  It  is  not  trying  to 
impose  the  American  way  of  life  on  other 
peoples;  it  is  not  trying  to  make  them  into 
Americans;  it  is  not  ignoring  or  thinking 
queer  their  customs,  their  background,  their 
way  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  themselves 
because  they  are  not  like  ours.  I  think  Mrs. 
Katherine  Bang  expressed  the  reasoning  of 
mutual  understanding  as  well  as  it  can  be 
expressed  in  a  statement  she  made  2  years 
ago  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Discuss¬ 
ing  the  World  Affairs  Council’s  hospitality 
program  for  foreign  visitors,  she  said:  ‘‘We 
hope  our  visitor  from  abroad  will  like  what 
he  sees  of  our  country,  but  we  are  not  trying 
to  indoctrinate  or  make  him  into  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  We  want  him  to  go  back  home  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our  ways  and 
national  ideals.” 

It  is  the  Government’s  hope  that  this 
“sympathetic  understanding”  of  which  Mrs. 


Bang  spoke  will  someday  be  mutual  and 
widespread.  Without  it,  no  amount  of  tra¬ 
ditional  diplomacy,  economic  assistance,  or 
military  maneuver  will  suffice  to  eradicate 
the  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear  that  in¬ 
hibit  the  natural  desires  of  people  to  live 
in  peace  and  cooperate  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  task  of  developing  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  and  building  confidence 
is  not  something  that  can  be  legislated  by 
Congress  or  negotiated  by  the  Department 
of  State.  This  is  truly  a  process  that  starts 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  understanding  between  peoples 
must  begin  at  the  grassroots  or  else  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  programs  are  only  an  empty 
gesture. 

This  is  certainly  an  era  of  revolution  and 
massive  change  in  all  phases  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  While  the  Western  nations  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence,  Africa  and  Asia  are 
giving  birth  to  new  sovereign  nations,  the 
menace  of  international  communism  hovers 
over  millions  of  people  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Events  of  the  next  10  years  will  test  this 
country’s  honored  traditions  far  more  than 
they  have  been  tested  during  the  past  180 
years.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  find  it 
necessary  to  discard  inadequate  and  obsolete 
methods  to  meet  the  unprecedented  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  world  in  ferment. 

Make  a  quick  survey  of  international  affairs 
today,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  com¬ 
placency  and  lack  of  imagination  are  two  of 
our  greatest  potential  dangers.  The  United 
States  is  in  a  position  of  dynamic  world 
leadership.  How  successfully  that  leader¬ 
ship  will  be  exercised  depends  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors — our  military  alertness,  our 
economic  vitality,  our  ability  to  guide  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth’s  peoples  into  an  in¬ 
dustrial  age.  All  of  these  factors  combine 
to  measure  a  nation’s  strength,  or  lack  of 
it.  But  one  more  vital  ingredent  is  needed 
to  turn  that  prescription  for  strength  into 
one  for  effective  leadership — a  solid  dose  of 
compassion  for  the  values,  aspirations,  cul¬ 
tural  achievements,  and  tribulations  of  the 
people  of  other  lands  who  refuse,  and  right¬ 
fully  so,  to  be  mere  statistics  in  a  geography 
textbook. 

Call  it  sympathetic  understanding  or 
mutual  understanding  or  cultural  diplomacy. 
They  all  mean  the  same  thing — a  conscious 
desire  to  go  more  than  halfway  to  meet 
the  other  fellow  on  his  home  ground  and 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  and  appreciate 
what  his  culture  has  to  offer.  I  submit  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  a 
people  to  accomplish  in  a  world  that  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  harshness  of  national  isola¬ 
tion  and  economic  degradation.  It  is  a  task 
that  demands  an  effort  far  greater  than  the 
production  of  more  steel  or  the  building  of 
bigger  rockets.  It  is  a  job  that  can  be  done 
only  if  we  divest  ourselves  of  a  conditioned 
antipathy  toward  people  who  look,  act,  and 
think  differently  than  we.  It  is  a  goal 
toward  which  shortsightedness  and  feelings 
of  superiority  can  effectively  bar  our  path. 
It  requires  a  quality  that  I  am  afraid  we 
Americans  are  sometimes  somewhat  short  of 
of — perhaps  because  our  struggles  to  build 
a  great  nation  discouraged  its  growth — it  is 
the  quality  of  humility. 

I  do  not  feel  the  need  to  convince  any  of 
you  here  this  afternoon  of  the  importance  of 
having  the  American  people  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  strivings  of  their  brothers 
in  the  family  of  man.  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  not  be  associated  with  the  Cleveland 
international  program  if  you  thought  other¬ 
wise.  And  I  think  you  are  all  aware  of  the 
importance  which  your  Government  at¬ 
taches  to  this  aspect  of  international  living 
today.  Indeed,  even  the  diehard  tradition¬ 
alists  in  Government  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  world  leadership  without  mutual 
understanding  between  peoples  is  no  leader- 
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ship  at  all.  The  creation  of  the  position  that 
I  hold  is  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  cultural  relations. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  in  the  field  of  international 
cultural  relations.  Much  of  this  will  be 
known  already  to  you  here  today,  active  as 
you  are  in  this  field,  but  I  am  constantly 
amazed  by  the  number  of  people  who  appar¬ 
ently  do  not  appreciate  all  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  doing. 

The  international  educational  exchange 
program,  which  most  people  know  through 
such  familiar  terms  as  “Fulbrighf’  and 
“Smith-Mundt”  scholarships,  has  sponsored 
more  than  70,000  exchanges  of  students, 
teachers,  professors,  leaders,  and  specialists 
between  the  United  States  and  100  countries 
of  the  world.  The  alumni  of  this  program 
are  the  leaders  and  future  leaders  of  the 
free  world — the  people  who  are  in  a  position 
to  disseminate  the  facts  of  international  life 
to  millions  of  their  compatriots. 

Under  the  President’s  Special  Interna¬ 
tional  Program  for  Cultural  Presentations, 
American  orchestras,  theatrical  troupes,  jazz 
combos,  dance  groups,  and  athletic  teams 
are  assisted  in  traveling  and  appearing 
abroad.  Attractions  like  the  Cleveland  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Ballet, 
the  Benny  Goodman  Sextet,  and  the  West¬ 
minster  Singers  have  appeared  on  every  con¬ 
tinent  to  help  dispel  widespread  misconcep¬ 
tion  abroad  that  the  American  people  are 
preoccupied  with  material  objectives.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  are  conducting  a  survey  in 
certain  areas  of  the  world  of  how  we  can 
broaden  the  base  of  our  audiences  and  reach 
some  of  the  people  at  the  grassroots  as  well 
as  the  more  sophisticated  audiences  in  the 
big  cities.  We  want  very  much  to  send  some 
of  our  imaginative  young  nonprofessional 
talent  abroad  and  give  them  a  chance  by 
spending  a  larger  time  at  each  place  to  make 
a  greater  impression  on  the  local  population 
through  personal  contact,  lectures,  and 
seminars. 

During  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been  able 
to  open  the  first  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
growing  number  of  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  American  and  Soviet  peo¬ 
ples.  The  epic  making  Cultural,  Technical, 
and  Educational  Exchange  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  of  January  1958,  has  recently  been  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  2  years,  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  increased  exchanges  of  students, 
professors,  and  experts  in  various  fields. 

We  have  also  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  that  our  participation  in  the 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  are 
bringing  an  awareness  of  other  cultures  to 
the  many  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNESCO. 

Through  the  steadfast  and  able  work  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  millions  of  for¬ 
eign  citizens  are  able  to  buy  inexpensive 
American  books  which  are  translated  into 
their  own  languages;  thousands  of  foreign 
educational  institutions  receive  American 
text  books  and  teaching  materials;  200,000 
foreign  students  in  55  countries  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  the  English  language  each  year; 
and  American  reading  rooms  and  libraries  are 
open  for  business  in  a  majority  of  the  world’s 
major  cities. 

Through  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  about  8,000  foreign  citizens 
come  to  the  United  States  for  technical 
training  each  year,  and  more  than  3,500 
American  technicians  go  abroad  to  teach  the 
skills  other  people  need  to  grow  more  food, 
build  better  tools,  and  maintain  their  health. 
These  people  are  engaged  in  cultural  in¬ 
terchange  as  much  as  the  students,  teachers, 
and  professors  who  take  part  in  educational 
exchange  programs. 


The  same  situation  exists  for  the  foreign 
citizens  who  come  to  the  United  States  and 
the  American  citizens  who  go  abroad  under 
the  military  assistance  programs  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense;  or  the  fellowship  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  research  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  In  all,  15  Government 
agencies  conduct  programs  that  involve  the 
movement  of  persons,  cultural  materials, 
and  ideas  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

It  was  the  recognition  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  administration  of  the  need 
to  find  a  common  focus  for  this  vast  pro¬ 
liferation  of  programs  with  an  impact  on 
our  cultural  relations  that  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  position  I  now  hold.  I  have  not 
been  assigned  to  coordinate  the  international 
cultural  relations  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  create  a  new  bureau¬ 
cratic  hierarchy.  My  primary  job  involves 
keeping  other  policymakers  informed  about 
trends  and  activities  and  underscoring 
common  objectives  in  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs  and  pointing  out  gaps  that  need  fill¬ 
ing  and  increasing  overlaps  in  our  cultural 
effort. 

During  my  first  12  months  in  office.  I  feel 
we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  headway  in 
persuading  many  responsible  officials  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  planning  a  long-range  view 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  the 
field  of  cultural  relations.  Representatives 
of  different  agencies  are  talking  to  each 
other  more  often  these  days  about  such 
common  subjects  of  interest  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  systems  abroad;  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language; 
and  the  orientation  of  exchange  grantees  to 
ease  the  changeover  from  one  society  to 
another. 

Outside  the  Government,  the  work  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to  foster  international  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  is  far  more  extensive  than 
the  efforts  of  ail  Government  agencies  com¬ 
bined.  Organizations  like  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration;  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
the  Institute  of  Internationa!  Education 
w'ere  already  highly  experienced  when  the 
Department  of  State  began  its  first  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  programs  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1938.  Missionary  groups  had  already 
founded  hundreds  of  American  schools  in 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia.  Service  clubs  and  professional  groups, 
like  Rotary  ana  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  had  well  established 
international  fellowship  programs. 

Today,  American  universities  have  an  an¬ 
nual  population  of  approximately  50,000  for¬ 
eign  students  and  educators.  On  many  col¬ 
lege  campuses,  the  job  of  foreign  student  ad¬ 
viser  is  a  full-time  faculty  position. 

According  to  the  most  recent  available 
statistics,  184  American  universities  are  con¬ 
ducting  382  international  programs  involv¬ 
ing  exchanges  of  students,  faculty  members 
and  materials  with  educational  institutions 
and  Government  agencies  in  93  countries. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  sponsored  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  the  university’s  role  in 
economic  development. 

More  and  more  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  including  foreign  travel 
in  their  curriculums.  Right  here  in  Ohio, 
Oberlin  College  is  sending  third-year  music 
students  to  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg  for  a 
full  10  months  of  instruction;  and  the  West¬ 
ern  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  an 
excellent  course  called  “The  Development 
of  World  Civilizations”  which  includes  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  travel  in  an  area  of  the  world  that 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  students  for  an  entire  year. 

Several  eastern  schools  have  conducted 
Junior  year  abroad  programs  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  for  many  years.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  three  junior  year  progams  are  being 
conducted  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  and 


Chile  by  New  York,  Indiana,  Kansas  and 
Fordham  Universities  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  addition  to  our  universities,  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  philanthropic  foundations,  labor 
unions,  service  clubs,  professional  societies, 
religious  groups,  and  civic  organizations  are 
conducting  educational  and  cultural  pro¬ 
grams  with  foreign  countries.  These  include 
the  teenage  exchanges  of  the  4~H  Clubs,  the 
American  Field  Service  teenage  program,  the 
professional  affiliations  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  and  the  educational 
programs  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Last  week  I  spoke  in  Louisville  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Ruritan,  and  I  was  told 
that  1,000  farm  families  had  opened  their 
homes  to  receive  foreign  visitors. 

We  haven’t  even  begun  to  take  stock  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  and  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  in  the  cause  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  perhaps  thousands  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  although  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  survey,  country  by  country, 
of  all  that  is  being  done.  In  one  small 
country  there  are  12  Government  agencies 
and  93  private  agencies  with  programs  in  the 
field  of  international  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations. 

How,  for  example,  does  one  measure  the 
contribution  made  by  the  200  host  families 
of  the  Cleveland  International  Frogram? 
Can  you  say  that  these  families  spend  a  total 
of  $10,000  for  extra  groceries  and  recreation 
over  a  6-week  period  and  be  done  with  it? 
Or  take  the  family  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst 
W.  Erickson,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Last  year 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Erickson  received  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  grants  to  help  set  up  a  new 
library  and  teach  high  school  subjects  in 
Katmandu,  Nepal.  They  took  their  three 
teenage  children  with  them  at  their  own 
expense  and  enrolled  them  in  local  schools. 
In  typical  American  teenage  fashion,  these 
■children  had  their  Nepalese  classmates  com¬ 
ing  to  their  home  after  school.  They  gave 
social  dancing  lessons  which  became  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  the  students  were  soon  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  parents  and  relatives. 
The  Ericksons  were  finally  forced  to  set  up  a 
Friday  night  dancing  class  to  control  the 
demand.  How  do  we  measure  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  this  family?  Certainly  not  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

I  think  you  will  certainly  agree  after  this 
recitation  that  cultural  diplomacy  is  on  its 
way — but  let  me  emphasize  something  of 
very  great  importance.  You  in  Cleveland 
are  using  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  come  here  from  abroad  and  of 
the  Americans  who  go  overseas.  You  are 
taking  foreign  visitors  into  your  homes  and 
you  are  making  certain  that  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  closest  possible  attention  while  they 
are  in  this  country.  Both  of  these  factors 
are  of  vital  importance.  We  must  guard 
against  the  American  propensity  to  do  things 
on  a  mass  basis.  We  must  be  certain  that 
private  organizations  and  institutions  and 
particularly  the  Government  in  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  carrying  on  this  vitally  important 
activity  of  cultural  diplomacy,  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  visitors  from  abroad  do  not 
want  a  canned  trip  around  the  United  States. 
They  want  to  live  in  American  homes  and 
have  time  to  themselves  to  find  the  flavor  of 
American  life  in  their  own  way.  We  must 
give  more  careful  thought  to  our  visitors  as 
individuals,  we  must  take  care  lest  in  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  unintentionally  turn  our  visi¬ 
tors  from  other  lands  into  an  assembly  line. 
I  think  that  this  type  of  partnership  between 
private  and  public  effort  that  exists  today 
between  the  Cleveland  International  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Department  of  State  is  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  this  danger. 

And  above  all  we  must  not  forget  the  all 
important  task  of  preparing  the  generations 
to  come  in  our  own  country  for  the  task  of 
living  in  a  world  where  their  next  door  neigh- 
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bor  is  not  from  Cleveland  but  from  Kabul 
or  Cairo  or  Karachi.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  must  be  taught  at  least  one 
if  not  two  languages  other  than  their  own 
and  taught  early  enough  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  so  that  they  can  speak 
fluently.  They  must  learn  to  communicate 
rather  than  study  the  language  as  a  lan¬ 
guage.  They  must  be  taught  to  understand 
the  peoples  of  other  countries — they  must  be 
ready  to  live  their  lives  outside  of  their  own 
environment.  For  this  we  must  have  more 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  area  spe¬ 
cialists — are  we  doing  enough  to  train  these 
teachers  and  specialists.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  living  in  a  world  community — 
in  this  world  community  there  is  as  much 
pioneering  to  be  done  as  there  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  founding  of  this  great  land 
of  ours.  I  am  told  that  juvenile  delinquency 
has  increased  because  there  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  challenge  to  the  youth  of  today  to  give 
them  the  physical  and  spiritual  fulfillment 
that  growing  minds  and  bodies  require.  But 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  fault  lies  not  in 
the  environment  of  modern  American  life  to¬ 
day — nor  in  the  nature  of  young  America — 
it  lies  in  the  lack  of  imagination  in  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  bringing  up  of  our  youth — 
in  the  lack  of  vision  to  see  the  great  tasks 
that  lie  ahead— -in  the  task  of  a  sense  of  in¬ 
ternational  responsibility  to  help  guide  the 
great  masses  of  the  peoples  of  the  new  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  a  life  of  freedom  and 
justice,  and  to  help  guard  them  from  the 
force  of  evil  in  the  shape  of  international 
communism. 

You  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  have  shown 
that  you  have  that  imagination,  that  vision, 
and  that  sense  of  responsibility.  Don’t  keep 
it  to  yourself.  The  role  of  Cleveland  in  in¬ 
ternational  cultural  relations  goes  far  beyond 
Cleveland.  It  can  by  example  be  used  to 
enlist  similar  activity  by  every  city  and  town 
not  only  of  Ohio  but  of  the  other  49  States 
of  the  Union. 

And  finally  may  I  emphasize  that  you  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  are  the  ones  who  can  succeed 
in  establishing  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  America  and  the  people 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  in  Government 
stand  ready  to  help  you  and  to  serve  in  this 
effort  but  you  are  the  people  and  cultural 
diplomacy  is  a  people’s  program,  and  only 
through  this  program  lies  the  certainty  of 
lasting  peace. 

I  speak  for  my  children,  and  my  grand¬ 
children,  and  those  who  come  after  them 
when  I  say  may  God  be  with  you  and  give 
your  efforts  continued  success. 


Resolution  of  United  Regular  Democratic 
Organization  of  Kings  County,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAB1  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  resolution  condemning  re¬ 
ligious  and  racial  bigotry  adopted  by  the 
United  Regular  Democratic  Organiza¬ 
tion,  16th  Assembly  District,  Kings  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.Y.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  on  February  4,  1960,  on  motion  of 
Philip  Ruffo,  an  ardent  civic  worker  of 
our  community: 


Resolution  Condemning  Religious  and 
Racial  Bigotry 

Whereas  the  widespread  eruption  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  racial  bigotry  recorded  in  recent 
press  dispatches  has  not  only  shocked  the 
whole  civilized  world,  but  calls  insistently 
for  a  vigorous  and  public  repudiation  of  this 
evil  by  ail  right-minded  citizens;  and 
Whereas  the  defilement  and  desecration  of 
synagogues  and  churches — whatever  the 
stimulation  and  motivation  that  underlies 
this  behavior — is  a  matter  of  grave  import 
to  all  who  have  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 
inviolability  and  dignity  of  man;  and 
Whereas  all  citizens  are.  in  this  time  of 
stress  and  crisis,  called  upon,  whether  Chris¬ 
tians  or  Jews,  and  all  those  who  love  truth 
and  justice,  to  protest  privately  and  condemn 
publicly  against  further  manifestations  of 
bigotry  in  all  its  aspects  and  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  expressed;  and 

Whereas  the  people  who  comprise  the 
membership  of  United  Regular  Democratic 
Organization,  16th  Assembly  District,  Kings 
County,  take  pride  in  an  historical  tradition 
of  tolerance  and  understanding,  having  a 
mutual  and  reciprocal  respect  for  each  other- 
regardless  of  racial  origin,  ancestry  and  re¬ 
ligious  faith;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  the 
United  Regular  Democratic  Organization, 
16th  Assembly  District,  Kings  County,  hereby 
publicly  declare  their  categorical  condemna¬ 
tion  against  all  forms  and  manifestations 
of  religious  and  racial  bigotry;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unalterable  sense 
of  this  body  to  express  our  collective  detesta¬ 
tion  of  any  and  every  kind  of  hatred  and 
bigotry,  no  matter  what  its  source  or  against 
whom  it  may  be  registered;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  this 
organization  pledges  its  unstinted  and  affirm¬ 
ative  efforts  to  combat,  by  word  and  deed,  the 
evil  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry,  and  to  this 
end  each  and  all  of  us  are  resolved  to  pledge 
our  mutual  help  and  assistance. 


Mr.  Freedom  Forest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  high  privilege  and  great  pride 
that  I  command  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  another  editorial  of  recognition 
and  tribute  to  an  outstandingly  great 
American,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey. 

Because  it  so  clearly  indicates  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  grasp  of  worthwhile  human  rela¬ 
tions,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

[From  the  American  Jewish  World,  Jan.  29, 
1960] 

Mr.  Freedom  Forest 

The  strange  and  wonderful  affinity  between 
men  and  trees  will  find  luminous  expression 
Monday  evening  at  the  Minnesota  Freedom 
Forest  Dinner— at  the  Pick- Nicollet— honor¬ 
ing  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  It  is  a 
tribute  this  State’s  senior  Senator  fully  and 
profoundly  merits. 


The  event  has  two  great  aspects.  One  is 
the  honor  to  Senator  Humphrey;  the  other 
is  the  cause  the  tribute  bespeaks  and  the 
certainty  that  the  event  will  give  dramatic 
impetus  to  the  cause. 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  brought  the  full 
force  of  his  towering  prestige,  his  buoyant 
personality,  his  sparkling  mind,  and  his  re¬ 
sponsive  heart  to  his  warm  and  sincere 
friendship  for  the  Jewish  people  of  America, 
and  for  that  unique  human  community,  the 
people  of  Israel.  Almost  every  significant 
movement  in  the  Jewish  life  of  this  country 
can  claim  a  specific  and  helpful  act  of  friend¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  Senator.  If  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  among  the  Jews  of  this  country 
could  be  counted,  they  might  constitute  a 
larger  number  than  some  national  Jewish 
organizations  can  claim  as  constituencies. 
Senator  Humphrey  is,  in  sum  (if  anything  as 
dynamic  as  the  Senator  can  be  summed  up) , 
the  kind  of  significant  and  incandescent 
friend  who  symbolizes  the  quintessence  of 
worthwhile  human  relationships. 

It  is  almost  gratuitous — and  certainly  in 
the  nature  of  anticlimax — to  add  that  the 
February  1  tribute  to  Hubert  Humphrey  is 
apolitical.  The  identity  of  the  guest  speaker 
at  that  occasion,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Jacob  K.  Javits  (who  happens  to 
be  a  Republican),  is  an  indication  not  that 
the  event  is  nonpartisan  or  pan-political,  or 
whatever  innocuous  label  one  may  invoke  to 
indicate  neutrality,  but  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  man’s  humanity — the  fervor,  the  zest, 
the  joyousness  with  which  he  seeks  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  people — have  earned  him  this  deeply 
meaningful  recognition  and  accolade. 

As  for  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  and  the 
gift  of  growing  life  and  rootedness  it  has 
brought,  first  to  Palestine  and  now  to  Israel, 
can  anything  at  this  date  be  said  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  that  would  not  be  dwarfed  and 
hushed  by  the  forests  it  has  raised  up  in  the 
Holy  Land?  We  need  only  add  the  pragmatic 
note  that,  the  February  1  event  is  intended 
to  help  get  a  running  start  on  the  $50,000 
fund  the  Minnesota  JNF  group  is  seeking  for 
the  Freedom  Forest  in  Israel  immortalizing 
Senator  Humphrey.  JNF’s  goal  in  this 
country — “Fifty  States,  Fifty  Forests” — is  a 
catchy  and  even  dynamic  expression  of  both 
its  function  and  concept. 

The  forthcoming  community  tribute  to  the 
Minnesota  Senator  will,  we  are  confident,  be 
a  distinguished  and  memorable  occasion.  We 
find  that  its  very  nearness  evokes  a  pleasant, 
gay,  festive  mood.  We  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  numbers  who  come  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  event  and  partake  of  its  festivities 
will  help  make  the  Minnesota  Freedom  Forest 
in  Israel  a  speedy  reality. 


Hon.  David  M.  Hall 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERL0NG,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1960 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
to  know  David  Hall  early  in  the  86th 
Congress  through  relatives  of  his  in  my 
own  congressional  district  who  are  per¬ 
sonal  friends. 

I  admired  him  for  his  philosophy  of 
government,  and  for  his  great  personal 
courage.  Had  his  cereer  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  been  cut  short,  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  a  brilliant  one. 
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The  world  is,  I  believe,  better  for  David 
Hall’s  example.  His  State  and  con¬ 
gressional  district  are  better  because  of 
his  having  lived  there.  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  better  because  of  having  known 
him. 


Eyeless  in  Wonderland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER. 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devas¬ 
tating  impact  of  Charles  Van  Doren’s 
confession  of  guilt  before  the  House  Leg¬ 
islative  Oversight  Subcommittee  is  still 
causing  reverberations  through  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

This  sordid  affair  transcends  Van 
Doren’s  importance  as  an  individual.  It 
is  more  a  reflection  of  the  deterioration 
of  our  Nation’s  standard  of  values. 
When  a  university  professor  with  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  degree  is  not  willing  to 
make  the  basic  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  it  is  a  cause  for  widespread 
national  concern. 

During  recent  hearings  concerned 
with  the  increased  transmission  of  ob¬ 
scene  literature  through  the  mails,  one 
of  the  conclusions  reached  was  that 
"there  is  a  lack  of  public  conscience  in 
America.”  This  moral  decay  plays  right 
into  the  hands  of  our  Nation’s  sworn 
enemies.  All  the  funds  expended  on  na¬ 
tional  defense  will  be  in  vain  unless  the 
citizens  of  our  country,  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  integrity  for  the  sake 
of  a  “fast  buck,”  begin  to  reform.  There 
is  no  easy  road  to  morality,  but  this  is 
the  road  which  the  citizens  of  our  coun¬ 
try  must  find  and  follow. 

The  following  absorbing  article,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Prof.  Lawrence  S.  Hall,  of  the 
Bowdoin  College  English  department, 
Brunswick,  Maine,  places  Van  Doren's 
confession  in  the  proper  perspective. 
Professor  Hall’s  essay  appeared  in  the 
December  10  edition  of  the  Reporter 
magazine : 

Eyeless  in  Wonderland 
(By  Lawrence  S.  Hall) 

One  snowy  December  afternoon  in  1955  a 
tall  young  man  with  a  cultivated  and  in¬ 
gratiating  manner  came  into  an  office  I  was 
occupying  at  Columbia  College.  He  tossed 
his  green-cloth  book  satchel  on  the  table, 
and  without  removing  his  coat  sat  down  and 
looked  at  me  with  shining  eyes. 

“It’s  wonderful,”  he  exclaimed  with  equal 
obscurity  and  charm,  as  though  the  mere 
feeling  of  wonder  were  in  itself  what  was 
important  and  not  the  thing,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  that  caused  it.  “It's  won¬ 
derful.” 

Not  being  addicted  to  this  sort  of  mesmer¬ 
ism,  I  said:  “What’s  wonderful”? 

"The  mind  of  man.  You  know,”  he  said, 
“it's  wonderful  what  you  can  learn  from 
people.  I’m  editing  an  anthology  of  famous 
love  letters,  and  it’s  incredible  how  much 
I’ve  learned.  I  tell  my  students  what  my 
father  always  does;  they  aren’t  in  class  to 
learn  from  me;  we’re  all  there  to  learn  from 
each  other.  And  I  have  as  much  to  learn 
from  them,  if  not  more.”  Notable  events 


have  occurred  which  now  lead  me  to  specu¬ 
late  with  alarm  on  what  in  fact  it  was  that 
Charles  Van  Doren’s  students  taught  him 
and  he  taught  them. 

Today,  in  1959,  he  tells  us  in  his  own 
words:  “I  have  learned  a  lot  in  those  3  years, 
especially  in  the  last  3  weeks.  I’ve  learned 
a  lot  about  life.” 

In  spite  of  the  freshman-theme  idiom,  we 
grant  that  this  is  a  considerable  lesson,  and 
we  ask  him  what  it  is  he  has  learned  about 
life,  and  find  him  saying:  “*  *  *  the  truth 
is  the  only  thing  with  which  a  man  can  live.” 

Again  we  grant  the  premise  and  ask  what 
truth  he  has  learned,  and  hear  him  say,  "I’ve 
learned  a  lot  about  myself.” 

Now  we  put  it  to  him:  What  truth  has  he 
learned  about  himself?  And  this  is  what  he 
says: 

“I  was  involved,  deeply  involved,  in  a  de¬ 
ception.  The  fact  that  I,  too,  was  very  much 
deceived  cannot  keep  me  from  being  the 
principal  victim  of  that  deception,  because 
I  was  its  principal  symbol.  *  *  *  There  may 
be  a  kind  of  justice  in  that.  I  don’t  know.” 

Well,  here  is  obviously  something  he  has 
not  learned:  He  doesn’t  know  whether  what 
has  happened  to  him  is  just  or  not.  But,  be¬ 
yond  this,  when  he  describes  himself  as  being 
“very  much  deceived”  and  the  “victim”  of  a 
deception,  by  whom  or  what  does  he  think 
he  was  deceived?  Prom  his  own  testimony, 
certainly  not  by  Producer  Albert  Freedman, 
who  told  him  he  could  not  possibly  go  on 
the  quiz  program  “Twenty-one”  without  col¬ 
laborating  in  the  deceit  that  had  been  so 
undeceitfully  proposed  in  the  privacy  of 
Freedman's  bedroom. 

The  only  deception  of  which  Van  Doren 
is  certainly  the  victim  is  his  own  self-decep¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  made  aware,  with  the 
great  help  of  external  pressures,  of  the  more 
obvious  phases  of  this  self-deception.  He 
knows,  for  example,  that  you  do  not  do  “a 
great  service  to  the  intellectual  life,  to 
teachers,  and  to  education,”  of  which  he  says 
he  believes  "nothing  is  more  vital  to  our 
civilization,”  by  performing  mental  stunts, 
even  when  they  are  honest;  though  it  comes 
hard  to  imagine  how,  with  his  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  best  of  education  and  training, 
and  experience  in  the  profession  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  he  could  have  avoided  realizing  this 
from  the  beginning. 

But  I  myself  do  not  see  that  he  recognizes 
any  of  those  acts  of  deception  which  have 
not  been  made  forcibly  obvious  to  him, 
because  he  is  still  practicing  them. 

While  he  was  preparing  his  statement  to 
the  House  subcommittee,  he  told  a  Time 
correspondent:  "I’ve  been  getting  just  won¬ 
derful  letters  from  wonderful  people.  I  put 
the  good  letters  in  one  pocket  and  the  bad 
in  another.  When  I  looked  I  had  39  good 
letters  in  one  pocket  and  there  was  only 
1  bad  one  in  the  other  pocket.  I’ve  been 
getting  so  much  love  from  so  many  people 
that  I  just  wish  I  could  return  it  all.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  wonderful.” 

Here  is  material  for  another  volume  of  love 
letters,  of  which  the  young  man  can  this  time 
be  both  editor  and  recipient.  Of  one  of 
these  letters  Charles  Van  Doren  says  to  a 
committee  of  Congress:  “In  the  end,  it  was  a 
small  thing  that  tipped  the  scales.  A  letter 
came  to  me.  *  *  *  It  was  from  a  woman,  a 
complete  stranger,  who  had  seen  me  on  the 
Garroway  show  and  who  said  she  admired  my 
work  there.  She  told  me  that  the  only  way 
I  could  ever  live  with  myself,  and  make  up 
for  what  I  had  done  *  *  *  was  to  admit  it, 
clearly,  openly,  truly.  Suddenly  I  knew  she 
was  right,  and  this  way,  which  had  seemed 
for  so  long  the  worst  of  all  possible  alterna¬ 
tives,  suddenly  became  the  only  one  *  *  * 
In  the  morning  I  telephoned  my  attorney  and 
told  him  my  decision.” 

This  is  an  extraordinary  piece-  of  self¬ 
hypnosis.  On  October  14,  2  days  prior  to 
receiving  the  quoted  letter,  Mr.  Van  Doren 
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was  served  with  a  subpena  that  he  had  by 
his  own  statement  been  forced  to  invite.  At 
any  stage  of  the  3  years  preceding  that 
moment  he  had  been  free  to  decide  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  from  this  point  on  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  make  a  decision  be¬ 
cause  he  had  left  no  real  choice.  To  the 
very  end  he  never  did  perform  the  ethical 
free  act  of  making  up  his  mind,  and  to  the 
very  end  of  his  hearing  he  had  not  learned 
that  vital  fact  about  himself.  At  the  very 
end  he  still  speaks  of  “possible  alternatives” 
as  though  circumstances,  as  inexorably  as  in 
a  work  of  fiction,  had  not  closed  every  one  of 
them  off.  Van  Doren  did  not  decide  to  tell 
the  truth;  what  he  did  was  adapt  himself 
to  the  finally  inescapable  necessity  of  tell¬ 
ing  it.  Tire  way  he  talks  about  finding, 
with  the  help  of  his  correspondent  who  did 
not  know  he  was  no  longer  a  free  moral 
agent,  was  to  blur  the  stark  and  damning 
distinction  between  these  two  actions. 

"I  spent  the  rest  of  the  week  (before  the 
hearing) ,”  he  says,  “trying  hopelessly  to  seek 
a  way  out.  There  was  no  way,  but  even 
though  my  mind  knew  there  was  none.  I 
could  not  face  the  prospect  emotionally." 
Van  Doren  frankly  did  not  have  the  emo¬ 
tional  strength  to  face  what  he  had  done  or 
what  he  was;  and  from  the  necessity,  moral 
and  practical,  of  facing  this,  he  did  at  the 
zero  hour  find  a  way,  as  he  inadvertently 
puts  it,  “out.”  By  means  of  the  little  packet 
of  letters  in  his  pocket  he  was  able  to  lay 
down  a  smokescreen  of  love  and  devotion 
which  clouded  the  issue  so  that  all  distinc¬ 
tions  could  be  miraged. 

Any  man  must  struggle  for  the  image  he 
needs  of  himself  to  make  life  supportable, 
regardless  of  what  that  image  is,  in  the  best 
way  he  can.  If  camouflage  is  indispensable 
to  Van  Doren,  then  in  all  humanity,  I  am 
willing  it  should  do  him  as  much  grace  as 
possible.  I  would  do  better  than  forgiveness, 
which  as  Shaw  once  pointed  out  has  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  condescension  in  it;  I  would  forget 
him  and  let  him  rescue  what  felicity  he  is 
able  to  as  a  private  man.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
private  man  that  I  am  concerned  with  him, 
because  he  himself  calls  himself  a  symbol. 
And  it  is  by  this  symbol,  In  all  its  preten¬ 
tious  deceptiveness,  that  I  am  repelled  and 
alarmed. 

There  have  been  men  throughout  history 
who  have  regarded  themselves  as  symbols; 
some  of  them  have  been  good  and  some  have 
not.  But  all  are  dangerous  if  they  are  not 
seen  to  be  what  they  are.  There  is  always 
megalomania  in  a  man  who  regards  himself 
as  symbol,  as  Eliot’s  Archbishop  Becket  saw 
when  he  rejected  the  fourth  and  ultimate 
temptation  of  martyrdom.  There  is  certainly 
megalomania  in  a  man  who  says  he  could 
not  act  honestly  without  betraying  the  hope 
and  faith  of  millions  of  people — as  if  the 
hope  and  faith  of  all  these  millions  hung 
on  him  alone;  who  further  says,  “I  felt  that 
I  carried  the  whole  burden  of  the  honor  of 
my  profession” — as  if  the  burden  of  the 
honor  of  his  profession  were  not  being  car¬ 
ried  by  thousands  of  the  relatively  obscure, 
conscientious  men  who  were  his  colleagues, 
who  were  and  still  are  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  intellectual  life  unde¬ 
ceiving  and  undeceived,  and  whose  honor 
could  neither  be  upheld  nor  despoiled  by  any 
one  man. 

What  Van  Doren  is  asking  us  to  believe 
here  is  that  he  sacrificed  his  personal  need 
for  honesty  to  his  larger  duty  to  all  those 
people  whose  symbol  he  saw  himself  as  be¬ 
ing.  So  as  not  to  fail  in  his  larger  duty, 
he  martyred  himself  to  the  fatal  obligation 
of  deceiving  them  into  believing  he  was  the 
symbol  he  knew  he  was  not.  Van  Doren 
told  an  interviewer  for  Newsweek:  "Oedipus’ 
reaction  was  to  pluck  out  his  eyes  in  order 
to  see  a  strange  paradox.  Well,  some  ex¬ 
plosion  had  taken  place  in  me,  too.”  When 
I  read  this  I  realized  to  my  utter  amaze- 
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ment  that  this  young  man  sees  himself  as 
a  hero  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 

But  in  spite  of  his  talk  about  his  inner 
explosion,  the  record  will  show  that  from 
beginning  to  end  Va*n  Doren  has  learned 
nothing  of  himself,  from  himself  or  from 
others.  He  has  indeed,  though  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  Oedipus,  plucked  his  eyes 
out.  There  is  a  pitiful  circular  consistency 
in  his  behavior.  His  performance  on 
“Twenty-One”  and  his  performance  before 
the  House  subcommittee  with  its  nation¬ 
wide  gallery  are  of  a  piece.  Let  me  quote 
him  again: 

“I  hve  deceived  my  friends,  and  I  had  mil¬ 
lions  of  them..  Whatever  their  feelings  for 
me  now,  my  affection  for  them  is  stronger 
today  than  ever  before.  I  am  making  this 
statement  because  of  them.  I  hope  my  be¬ 
ing  here  will  serve  them  well  and  lastingly.” 
The  symbol,  alas,  is  still  pathetically  de¬ 
ceiving  its  believers,  chief  among  whom  is 
Van  Doren  himself. 

Van  Doren  has  taken  his  medicine  only 
after,  by  a  specious  alchemy,  he  has  con¬ 
verted  it  to  an  elixir — a  love  potion.  He 
bowed  out  still  representing  himself  as  the 
loving  martyred  servant  of  these  wonderful 
people  who  will  be  saved  by  his  hapless  ex¬ 
ample  from  being  beguiled  by  worldly  wick¬ 
edness. 

The  shortest  sane  response  to  all  this  is, 
How  noble  can  you  get?  Well,  pretty  noble, 
I’m  afraid,  if  you  set  sail  on  the  befogged 
sea  of  schmaltz  in  Van  Doren’s  beautiful 
pea-green  boat.  And  the  alarming  thing  is 
that  so  many  members  of  this  culture  are 
doing  just  that.  We  have  the  spectacle  of 
four  members  of  the  House  subcommittee 
commending  this  young  man,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  actually  God -blessing  him  as  if  he  had 
done  something  heroic,  for  a  confession 
which  he  was  driven  into. 

We  have  another  spectacle  of  the  students, 
who  learned  from  him  and  from  whom  he 
learned,  petitioning  Columbia  to  restore  to 
his  intellectual  duties  a  man  they  described 
as  a  conscientious  and  brilliant  teacher. 

But  this  is  not  a  brilliant  and  conscien¬ 
tious  teacher;  this  is  a  cruelly  and  pitiably 
confused  young  man  who  by  exuding  and 
receiving  indiscriminate  compassion,  playing 
footsie  with  the  public  to  the  end,  had  made 
himself  a  rallying  point,  a  national  hero  of 
the  similarly  confused.  They  do  not  help 
one  another;  they  compound  each  other’s 
difficulties.  This  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
a  culture  than  crooked  television  with  its 
rigged  quizzes  and  its  shows  of  murder  and 
rape  for  which  Van  Doren  thought  he  was 
atoning  by  being,  he  imagined,  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  read  17th  century  poetry  on  a  TV  net¬ 
work  program.  Crookedness,  murder,  and 
rape  are  among  those  evils  he  had  alluded 
to  which  appear  to  be  clearly  what  they 
are.  But  so  far  neither  he  nor  his  sympa¬ 
thizers  have  learned  to  detect  the  other  kind, 
which  lurks,  among  other  places,  behind  the 
easy  safeguards  of  the  sacred  slogan. 

The  supreme  fraud  in  this  whole  sordid 
and  sick  affair  lies  in  concealing  under  pious¬ 
ly  reflexive  formulas — poetry,  kind  heart, 
truth,  gentle  soul,  contrition,  fellow  sinner, 
forgiveness,  love — the  most  maudlin  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  ethical  whoredom  the  soap-opera 
public  has  yet  witnessed.  The  time  can 
come,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  wan¬ 
ton  pity  for  human  weakness  will  betray  the 
equally  pitiable  but  uninfatuated  fidelity  to 
its  strength. 

Nor  is  this  kicking  a  man  when  he’s  down, 
because  this  young  man  is  anything  but 
down,  a  fact  he  realized  well  in  advance  of 
most  when  he  said  (Newsweek) :  "Will  I  have 
the  guts  to  withstand  this  if  they  come  up 
with  new  attractive  possibilities?  I  don’t 
know.”  He  will  have  many  chances  to  find 
out.  Among  other  things,  he  has  already 
been  offered,  in  the  movie  “Wake  Me  When 
It’s  Over,”  the  role  of  prosecutor  in  which, 
if  he  chooses,  he  can  duplicate  the  histrionic 


subterfuge  with  which  as  unawakened  de¬ 
fendant  he  delivered  his  lines  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  painful  chore  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  case,  which  has  in  it  many 
of  the  authentic  Conradian  tensions  between 
judgment  and  sympathy.  But  in  defense  of 
what  may  seem  to  be  and  indeed  may  be 
harshness,  I  offer  this  paradox.  If  judg¬ 
ment  without  sympathy  is  monstrous,  sym¬ 
pathy  without  judgment  is  also  monstrous. 
Every  sound  judgment  has  behind  it  the  in¬ 
junction:  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
But  this  does  not  mean,  as  the  misguided 
compassionate  think,  Don’t  judge  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  you  too  are  guilty.  It  means,  Don’t 
judge  in  a  way  that  assumes  you  are  not 
open  to  the  same  judgment.  The  first  en¬ 
joins  chaos,  the  second  understanding.  We 
have  to  judge  where  we  are  required  to, 
though  we  may  already  ourselves  have  de¬ 
faulted,  or  we  perpetuate  our  defections  in 
others  from  a  sympathetic  fear  of  denounc¬ 
ing  our  own. 

What  I  have  really  indicted  here,  at  the 
expense  of  Charles  Van  Doren,  is  an  atti¬ 
tude,  a  cultural  soft  spot.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  have  indicted  also  Van  Doren’s  corn- 
menders,  his  condoners,  his  publicizers — all 
those  who  are  his  creators  and  the  creators 
of  others  like  him. 

I  would  say  a  final  word  about  the  man 
who,  behind  all  the  rest — the  self-pity,  self- 
delusion,  self-devotion,  and  self-destruc¬ 
tion — is  the  same  as  we  all  are,  as  all  men 
have  been  and  will  be.  Not  the  symbol,  not 
the  tragic  hero  publicly  pronouncing 
“Troubles  bring  you  closer  together,”  “I 
found  myself  again,”  “Everything  came  too 
easy,”  “Maybe  this  is  all  a  farce,  too,  part 
of  the  masquerade,”  “This  is  a  phenomenal 
thing  that  has  happened  to  me — I  don’t 
think  it  happens  to  most  men.”  Not  this 
man  but  the  one  whose  genuine  private  tor¬ 
ture  shows  now  and  then  amid  these  tor¬ 
tuous  and  phony  cliches. 

The  man  I  would  finally  speak  about  is  the 
one  you  get  only  an  insufficient  faltering 
glimpse  of  now  and  then,  as  I  did  that 
wintry  day  4  years  ago  when  I  forebore  to 
tell  him  directly  what  I  thought  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education.  It  is  the  man  who 
pitifully  told  the  reporter  for  Newsweek: 
“I’ve  been  acting  a  role  for  10  or  15  years, 
maybe  all  my  life.  It’s  a  role  of  thinking 
that  I’ve  done  far  more  than  I’ve  done,  ac¬ 
complished  more  than  I’ve  accomplished, 
produced  more  than  I’ve  produced.  It  has, 
in  a  way,  something  to  do  with  my  family, 
I  suppose.  I  don’t  mean  just  my  father, 
there  are  other  people  in  my  family.  But 
I've  been  running.” 


What  Happened  to  Ike’s  National  Forest 
Program? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr, PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
national  forests  are  the  concern  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  because  they 
are  a  tremendous  asset  which  is  owned 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
which  produce  immense  revenues. 

They  can  produce  more  revenue  and 
more  benefits  if  their  managers,  mainly 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  are  given  the 
amount  of  money  they  need  to  do  the 
necessary  jobs. 


Last  year  Secretary  Benson  sent  an 
ambitious  12-year  program  to  Congress 
called  “A  Program  for  the  National  For¬ 
ests.”  This  year  the  budget  falls  far 
short  of  recognizing  the  needs  which 
were  apparently  so  clear  last  year. 

Forest  Amsden,  executive  editor  of  the 
World — Coos  Bay,  Oreg. — now  a  congres¬ 
sional  fellow  here  on  the  Hill,  tells  the 
story  in  an  article  printed  in  his  paper 
for  January  28,  1960,  and  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  here  under  a  previous  unanimous 
consent,  as  follows: 

Letter  From  Washington — What  Happened 
to  Ike’s  National  Forest  Program? 

(By  Forest  Amsden) 

Washington,  D.C. — About  a  year  ago,  Ag¬ 
riculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  sent  an 
ambitious  12-year  program  to  Congress  called 
a  program  for  the  national  forests. 

Under  this  plan,  yearly  stages  of  work 
and  expense  would  be  undertaken  to  bring 
the  180  million  acres  of  national  forest  land 
up  to  adequate  levels  of  development.  The 
program  covered  all  areas  of  the  subject, 
from  timber  sales  to  recreation. 

The  program  met  the  approval  of  most 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  In  fact,  the  ap¬ 
proval  was  manifested  in  statements  and 
money  by  legislators  who  had  long  urged 
that  just  this  sort  of  planning  be  carried  out. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  been  prodding  the 
Forest  Service  for  such  a  long-range  plan 
ever  since  President  Eisenhower  suggested 
such  a  course  in  his  very  first  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Congress  was  so  happy  about  it  last  year, 
in  fact,  that  it  raised  the  Forest  Service’s 
budget  by  $10.9  million  to  get  the  program 
underway.  Benson  had  not  asked  for  any 
money  last  year  when  the  program  was  sent 
up  to  Congress.  A  start  on  the  program,  ap¬ 
parently,  was  to  wait  until  this  year’s  budget. 

Well,  this  year's  budget  is  now  in  Con¬ 
gress  hands.  And  what,  many  are  asking: 
What  ever  happened  to  the  program  for  the 
nOTional  forests? 

You  couldn’t  tell,  hardly,  that  the  program 
had  been  remembered  in  the  budget,  for  the 
expenditures  to  make  it  work — in  the  main — 
were  not  included. 

Had  the  Agriculture  Department  forgotten 
its  mighty  fine  long-range  plans?  Or  did 
it  perhaps  run  amuck  in  the  far  less  develop¬ 
ment-minded  Budget  Bureau? 

We’ll  probably  not  find  out.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  appropriation  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  requested  for  the  Forest  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1961  is  more  than  $20  million  too 
low  to  achieve  the  minimum  first-year  goals 
of  the  program  for  the  national  forests, 
even  after  counting  the  almost  $11  million 
which  Congress  appropriated  last  year,  and 
which  presumably  is  being  spent  this  year  if 
the  administration  has  not  impounded  it. 

The  proposal  is  $5  million  short  of  pro¬ 
viding  enough  for  access  roads  and  trails. 

It  is  $2.3  million  short  of  asking  enough 
for  reforestation  and  stand  improvement — 
perhaps  the  most  serious  deficiency  of  all. 

It  is  $1.6  million  too  low  in  the  field  of 
developing  recreation  facilities. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  this  isn’t 
about  what  Congress  expected.  In  fact, 
perhaps  the  budget  comes  closer  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  national  forests  than  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

Said  a  Senate  Interior  Committee  aid: 
“The  only  reason  Benson  sent  that  program 
up  last  year  was  because  a  lot  of  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  were  riding  him  for  it. 
After  Eisenhower  mentioned  it  in  1953,  Ben¬ 
son  hasn’t  been  able  to  forget  it. 

“So  last  year  he  sent  it  up  and  walked 
right  into  the  trap.  It  will  be  thrown  in 
his  face  all  year.  And  it  should  be.  These 
were  the  things  that  have  to  be  done  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1961  to  get  our  national  forests  in 
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shape.  It  will  cost  money,  hut  not  so  much 
money  as  not  doing  it.” 

Added  a  Congressman:  ‘‘Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  planning  and  budgeting,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  forgotten  to  carry  out  its  glori¬ 
ous  intentions.  I  hope  we  can  help  it  re¬ 
member.” 

The  problem  is  well  understood  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Its  personnel  has  for  years 
known  that  deliberate,  well  thought  out 
goals  must  be  set  and  the  time  and  money 
spent  to  achieve  them.  But  the  career  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  undercut,  this  is  nothing 
new. 

This  administration’s  attitude  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  typical. 

The  gentlemen  in  policymaking  jobs 
throughout  the  departments  will  recognize 
problems,  most  of  them,  but  they  are  then 
required  to  beg  that  the  country  simply 
cannot  afford  to  solve  them. 

Failure  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forests — failure  to  fully  develop  this 
heritage — creates  more  problems  easily  un¬ 
derstood  by  southwestern  Oregonians. 

Understanding  of  this  particular  problem 
is  not  so  acute  by  most  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  however.  This  makes  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy  for  the  administration  to  bring 
pressures  against  solving  the  problems. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  alone.  For  years,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  saying  we  can’t  afford  to 
tackle  our  problems  in  all  realms  of  activ¬ 
ity,  and  has  used  the  bright  sounding,  fool¬ 
ing  cry  of  “economy”  to  head  off  anyone  who 
wants  to  solve  them. 

When  the  United  States  again  gets  a 
Government  ready  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
problems,  the  activity  (and  cost)  necessary 
to  attack  them  will  be  staggering. 


Wilkes-Barre  Businessman  Acquires  Con¬ 
trolling  Interest  in  Dean  Phipps  Stores 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  of 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1960,  which  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  acquisition  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Weissman,  president  of  the  American 
Auto  Stores,  of  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Dean  Phipps  Stores,  a  retail  chain 
with  some  60  outlets  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey: 

Land  of  Opportunity — Oscar  Weissman 
Acquires  Chain 

That  our  country  and  our  community  of¬ 
fer  almost  limitless  opportunity  to  men  of 
ability,  initiative,  and  foresight  was  strik¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  when  formal  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Oscar  Weissman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Auto  Stores  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wilkes-Barre,  had  purchased  a 
controlling  stock  interest  in  the  Dean  Phipps 
Stores,  a  retail  chain  with  headquarters  in 
Scranton,  60  outlets  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  two  warehouses  and  a 
realty  subsidiary. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Weissman  took  over  the  full 
responsibilities  of  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  American  Auto  when  his  father, 
Charles  Weissman,  founder  of  the  company, 
formally  retired  and  severed  all  connections 
to  devote  himself  to  other  interests. 


Although  he  is  only  43  years  of  age,  Oscar 
Weissman  has  had  a  variety  of  experience 
in  the  quarter  century  he  has  been  identified 
with  American  Auto  Stores  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  division,  American  Auto  Accessories, 
Inc.  He  launched  his  business  career  while 
attending  Wyoming  Seminary  and  continued 
it  through  4  years  of  college  at  Lafayette 
and  while  he  was  doing  post  graduate  work 
at  Babson  Institute  in  Boston,  with  time  out 
for  the  Second  World  War  and  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Im¬ 
portant  milestones  in  his  career  were  his 
advancement  to  the  post  of  general  man¬ 
ager  in  1946  and  to  the  presidency  in  1954. 

Mr.  Weissman  was  not  content  just  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  colorful  father, 
no  small  feat  in  itself;  he  pioneered  on  his 
own,  nationally  and  locally,  acquiring  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  civic  and  business  enterprise 
that  suggested  he  was  on  the  way  to  bigger 
things. 

Yesterday,  the  thoughts  that  were  in  back 
of  the  minds  of  business  associates  and 
other  friends  were  confirmed  with  his  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Dean  Phipps  chain.  As  soon 
as  it  is  possible  to  comply  with  the  formal¬ 
ities,  he  will  take  over  the  active  manage¬ 
ment,  operating  it  independently  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Auto. 

Like  the  late  Fred  Morgan  Kirby  and 
others  who  became  nationally  known  figures 
in  American  business,  Mr.  Weissman  has 
faith  in  the  future  of  America  and  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  So  obviously  he  is 
set  to  grow  with  the  country,  picking  up 
where  his  father  left  off.  Who  knows  where 
his  ambitions  will  lead,  for  Dean  Phipps 
could  be  just  a  stepplngstone  to  other  con¬ 
quests  when  he  has  consolidated  his  posi¬ 
tion?  For  an  executive  of  Mr.  Weissman’s 
capacity,  the  outlook  is  promising  indeed. 

Mr.  Weissman’s  business  acumen  is  forti¬ 
fied  by  a  becoming  modesty,  lofty  idealism 
and  his  unfailing  conisderation  for  others, 
be  they  members  of  his  organization,  store 
patrons  or  Individuals  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  through  his  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities. 

His  hometown,  Wilkes-Barre,  which  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  many  services  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  will  wish  him  well  in  the  new 
venture. 


Unification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  well  said  that  it  is  good  now  and 
then  to  laugh  at  one’s  self. 

Recently  I  introducer  in  this  House 
a  bill  to  unify  the  armed  services  under 
a  single  civilian  head.  Understandably 
enough,  my  proposal  has  met  some  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  services. 

The  current  issue  of  Army  Times,  a 
publication  which  I  read  faithfully,  has 
on  its  front  page  a  bit  of  verse  poking 
fun  at  my  bill.  The  verse  is  so  cleverly 
done  that  I  believe  it  is  worth  quoting  in 
the  Record. 

I  still  believe  strongly  in  unification, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  trust  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  will  set  down  my  bill  for 
a  hearing  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
full  discussion  of  this  vital  subject. 
However,  I  can  relish  some  good-natured 


February  9 

fun,  hence  I  am  happy  to  quote  for  the 
Record  this  verse  from  the  Army  Times 
of  February  6: 

Unification 

(Representative  Frank  Kowalski,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  33  years  in  the  Army,  has  introduced 
a  reorganization  biU  to  create  a  single  serv¬ 
ice  with  one  uniform  for  all.) 

Mr.  Kowalski  once  was  a  soldier, 

The  uniform  proudly  he  wore; 

But  now  he’s  no  longer  a  soldier 
He  don’t  like  that  suit  any  more. 

Now  he’s  a  Member  of  Congress, 

Where  a  man  can  wear  what  he  likes; 
No  bugles  at  4  in  the  morning. 

No  full  field  pack  20-mile  hikes. 

He  wants  a  reorganization: 

One  uniform  for  all  the  troops; 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force 
Would  give  way  to  functional  groups. 

Goodbye  to  marines,  to  tradition. 

Goodbye  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
When  you  all  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing 
Personnel  costs  will  be  cut  in  half. 

Well,  we’d  go  for  this  drastic  idea 
To  balance  the  budget  for  Ike, 

But  think  of  the  possible  savings 
If  civilians  all  dressed  alike! 

So  we’ll  back  Representative  Kowalski's 
,  proposal 

And  work  for  it  at  every  chance 
When  all  women  start  wearing  bikinis 
And  Congressmen  all  wear  short  pants. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members 
the  timely  article  -appearing  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Teamster  magazine  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1960  concerning  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  rural  electrification  which  had 
its  beginning  under  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

The  article  follows: 

Rural  Electrification  Celebrates  25th 

Birthday — 96  Percent  ®f  Rural  Areas  Re- 
*  ceiving  Electricity 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  in  the 
third  year  of  his  New  Deal.  His  brain- 
trusters,  as  all  of  his  assistants  were  known, 
presented  him  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  number  of  electrified  farms  in  rural 
America,  revealing  that  only  10  percent  of 
the  farm  homes  had  electricity.  Thereupon 
FDR  by  Executive  order  established  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  with  respon¬ 
sibility  to  electrify  the  farm  homes  in  the 
Nation. 

That  was  25  years  ago — 1935  to  be  exact. 
Today,  as  REA  celebrates  its  silver  anniver¬ 
sary,  97  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  America, 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern  electric  serv¬ 
ice.  The  farmers  owe  it  all  to  their  ingenuity 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  financed  over  1,000  rural 
electric  distribution  systems.  From  these 
REA-financed  co-ops  have  come  the  electric 
power  to  make  America  the  greatest  agricul¬ 
tural  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Rural  electrification  has  meant  roughly 
$16  billion  in  jobs  for  teamsters  and  other 
members  of  organized  labor.  Today,  as 
farmers  are  buying  television  sets,  water 
heaters,  refrigerators,  electric  motors  and 
other  electrical  appliances,  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  represents  additional  millions  of  dollars 
in  jobs  for  teamsters  and  others. 

■  To  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  rural  elec¬ 
trification  means  much  more  than  just  jobs 
for  their  city  brethren.  It  has  changed  their 
lives  completely.  For  the  farm  women,  life 
is  now  much  more  livable.  The  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  that  they  once  faced  has 
been  eased,  and  many  of  the  working  hours 
are  now  hours  of  leisure.  For  the  farm  men, 
years  have  been  added  to  their  life  expect¬ 
ancy.  They  can  now  turn  over  to  electric 
motors  the  tasks  that  they  used  to  have  to 
do  with  their  muscle.  A  point  of  fact  is  that 
there  are  over  400  different  tasks  that  elec¬ 
tricity  can  perform  on  the  farm  that  for¬ 
merly  the  farmer  did  himself. 

To  city  people,  electricity  on  the  farm 
means  much  more  than  we  realize  in  terms 
of  good  health.  For  example,  a  farmer  used 
to  milk  cows  by  hand.  The  milk  went  into 
an  unsterilized  bucket.  It  was  then  placed 
in  a  cellar  or  some  other  cool  place  until 
the  dairy  truck  picked  it  up,  and  took  it  to 
the  plant  for  pasteurization  and  bottling. 

Today,  the  farmer  uses  electric  milking 
machines,  sterilized  by  electric  hot  water 
heaters.  The  milk  is  placed  in  electrically 
sterilized  containers  and  immediately  placed 
in  an  electrically  refrigerated  room.  It 
never  touches  human  hands  that  might  con¬ 
tain  any  one  of  a  variety  of  germs. 

Electricity  on  the  farm  played  a  prominent 
role  in  winning  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  It  is  also  a  major  factor  in  our 
national  security  and  defense  today.  If  there 
is  one  area  where  America  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  Russia,  it  is  agriculture,  and 
much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  rural  elec¬ 
trification  program  begun  25  years  ago  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  subsequently  sup¬ 
ported  by  President  Harry  Truman  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

Much  of  the  success  for  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  can  be  attributed  to  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  had  the  foresight  and  courage  to 
devise  a  perfect  partnership  between  the 
Government  of  the  people  and  the  people 
themselves. 

Roosevelt  created  the  REA  by  Executive 
order,  but  a  year  later.  Congress  realized 
the  wisdom  of  the  program  and  passed  a  law 
making  it  an  agency  of  the  Government. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  REA  bill  in 
Congress  was  authored  by  Democrat  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas,  now  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  Republican  Senator  George  Norris  of 
Nebraska.  This  is  typical  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  support  that  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  has  had  over  the  quarter  of 
a  century  of  its  existence.  It  is  also  strongly 
supported  by  Teamster  officials  and  other 
segments  of  organized  labor. 

REA  is  empowered  to  make  loans  at  2  per¬ 
cent  interest  for  a  period  of  25  years.  The 
vast  majority  of  REA  borrowers  have  been 
groups  of  farmers  who  organized  themselves 
into  nonprofit  co-ops.  REA,  itself,  does  not 
own  or  operate  any  electric  facilities. 
Rather,  it  is  a  bank  where  money  can  be 
borrowed  on  liberal  terms  to  perform  an 
economic  and  social  function  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  - 

Co-ops  are  very  similar  to  teamster  locals. 
They  are  voluntary,  democratic  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  are  organized  to  perform  a  serv¬ 
ice  for  their  members.  They  are  not  in 
business  to  make  a  profit.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  are  owned  by  the  members  they  serve. 

In  25  years,  the  REA  has  loaned  over  $4 
billion  to  farmers’  electric  co-ops.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  this  money  has  gone  to 
construct  electric  distribution  systems.  This 
type  of  co-op  purchases  its  power  wholesale 
from  either  commercial  profit  power  com¬ 


panies  or  from  Federal  public  power  proj¬ 
ects  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  $4  billion  has 
been  loaned  to  farmers'  electric  co-ops  to 
construct  generation  and  transmission  facil¬ 
ities.  This  type' of  co-op  is  called  a  G-T 
co-op,  and  its  membership  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  distribution  co-ops,  who  have 
decided  to  join  together  and  build  their  own 
supply  of  electricity. 

These  REA-financed  co-ops  have  a  record 
of  repaying  their  loans  to  the  Government 
that  is  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  REA 
Administrator  David  Hamil  has  published 
figures  that  show  the  electric  co-ops  have 
repaid  over  $1.1  billion  on  their  loans.  This 
includes  $628  million  repaid  on  principal, 
$375  million  repaid  in  interest,  and  $146  mil¬ 
lion  paid  ahead  of  schedule.  Only  one  REA 
borrower  was  delinquent  in  repaying  its  loan. 

As  REA  celebrates  its  silver  anniversary,  it 
must  look  to  its  future.  There  are  many 
power  people  and  organizations  that  say  it 
should  be  dissolved  with  “job  well  done” 
salute. 

REA  Administrator  Hamil  says:  “The  fu¬ 
ture  of  rural  electrification  can  be  summar¬ 
ized  in  three  phrases:  More  people,  increased 
consumption  (of  electricity),  and  heavier 
plant  (facilities) . 

"These  trends  seem  certain  to  continue  for 
at  least  20  more  years : 

“More  nonfarm  families  will  move  into 
rural  areas.  Many  will  buy  homes  in  new 
suburban  housing  developments.  More  re¬ 
tired  people  will  buy  country  homes  to  escape 
the  high  living  costs  of  the  city.  As  high¬ 
ways  are  steadily  improved,  more  commuters 
will  seek  a  rural  environment  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  And  in  many  areas,  the  resort  boom 
will  continue. 

“More  businesses  and  industries  will  start 
operation  in  rural  areas,  or  move  there  from 
towns  and  cities. 

“The  number  of  farms  will  diminish  and 
families  that  give  up  farming  will  be  reclass¬ 
ified  as  nonfarm.  Those  farms  that  remain 
will  use  more  electricity  for  farm  chores. 

“Nonfarm  consumers,  as  well  as  farm,  will 
heat  more  homes  with  electricity;  year- 
round  air  conditioning  may  be  as  common¬ 
place  as  refrigeration  in  20  years. 

“Rural  power  distributors  will  have  to 
‘heavy  up’  existing  lines  and  substations  to 
keep  abreast  of  demand. 

“The  first  goal  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  has  been  all  but  attained.  *  *  • 
As  REA  borrowers  approached  their  first  ob¬ 
jective,  a  second  goal  began  to  take  shape,” 
according  to  Hamil. 

“To  assure  the  availability  of  a  constantly 
high  quality  of  service  to  all  rural  consumers 
within  a  service  area  in  whatever  amounts 
they  will  use,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  management  of  the  coop¬ 
erative.” 


The  “Featherbedded”  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28, 1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  definition  of  “featherbedding”  is 
“pay  for  unnecessary  or  duplicating  jobs, 
or  limiting  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  day  as  a  means  of  stretching 
work.” 

The  American  people,  from  one  end  of 
our  land  to  another,  have  been  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  gigantic  advertising 
campaigns  by  industry,  leveling  this 


charge  against  the  workers  in  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  industrial  machinery.  As 
a  result  of  this  campaign,  featherbedding 
is  considered  to  be  unethical,  immoral, 
and  indefensible. 

A  careful  review  of  Federal  legislation 
relating  to  agriculture  leads  one  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
area  of  featherbedding  in  our  country 
today  is  concealed  in  our  farm  subsidy 
program,  wherein  farmers  are  being  paid 
for  work  not  performed.  Agriculture  is 
one  business  in  America  where  idleness 
is  not  only  encouraged  but  is  made  prof¬ 
itable  through  taxpayer-supported  farm 
subsidy  programs.  • 

The  present  featherbedded  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  sick  program  because  it  tam¬ 
pers  with  economic  laws  under  various 
guises  which  cannot  be  amended,  and 
has  failed  miserably  to  accomplish  its 
announced  objective  of  a  high  per 
family  real  income  for  the  farmer. 

I  agree  that  farming  must  be  encour¬ 
aged,  but  not  in  this  giveaway  manner. 
Farming,  as  defined  by  the  typical  pas¬ 
toral  scene  of  a  ruggedly  individualistic 
individual  and  his  family  tilling  the  soil 
on  a  small  farm,  is  a  misnomer  or  smoke¬ 
screen  to  hide  the  real  beneficiaries  of 
this  subsidy  program — the  gigantic  agri¬ 
cultural  corporations  which  are  the  real 
culprits  draining  the  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  small  marginal  farmer  is  being 
used  and  referred  to  as  a  man  of  the 
soil,  and  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost. 

To  put  the  corporation  farmers  on  an 
equal  status  with  the  rest  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society,  we  should  throw 
them  off  the  overburdened  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayers  who  have  carried 
them  long  enough  on  the  flimsy  argu¬ 
ments  to  justify  the  current  feather¬ 
bedding,  and  provide  them  only  with  dis¬ 
aster  protection  such  as  given  the  work¬ 
ers  in  industry-unemployment  insurance 
or  welfare.  It  is  just  as  much  a  disaster 
for  a  worker  to  lose  his  job  as  it  is  for  a 
corporation  farmer  to  fail  to  sell  his  crop 
at  an  adequate  price. 

There  is  a  growing  revolt  among  the 
average  taxpayers  who  are  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  an  example  of  one  farmer 
receiving  $40,000  of  hard-earned  tax  dol¬ 
lars  in  one  year  for  keeping  land  out 
of  production  to  pay  for  work  not  per¬ 
formed — the  definition  of  featherbed¬ 
ding  accepted  by  all. 

The  American  people  are  being  taken 
by  the  farm  program. 


Expansion  of  Promotion  of  Private  Com¬ 
mercial  Exports  Can  Reduce  Future 
Budget  Outlays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  operations  is  absolutely  essen- 
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tial  and  I  know  that  our  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  eliminating  unnecessary  expenditures. 
However,  there  are  times  when  a  very 
slight  increase  in  appropriations  can 
yield  returns  to  the  Nation  of  much 
greater  magnitude.  I  am  referring  to 
the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  budget  recommended  by 
the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  permit  a  modest  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  BFC’s  program  to  promote 
private  commercial  exports.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  exports  at  this  time  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  if  our  country  is  to  be 
successful  in  eliminating  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments — that  is,  in¬ 
crease  our  income  from  foreign  transac¬ 
tions  so  that  it  will  equal  our  outgo.  A 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  is 
every  bit  as  serious  as  a  deficit  in  our 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  com¬ 
mercial  exports  are  not  increased  so  as 
to  eliminate  our  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  we  can  surely  foresee  that 
the  consequences  will  be  felt  in  our  na¬ 
tional  budget.  Timely  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  private  exports  will  result 
in  elimination  of  many  future  demands 
for  budget  outlays  for  foreign  spending. 
I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  should  have  the  resources 
which  it  believes,  and  the  President  be¬ 
lieves,  are  necessary  to  provide  trade 
promotional  services  to  increase  exports. 


Maritime  Inquiry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1960  ’ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Maritime  Associates,  New  York  City, 
on  Monday  evening,  February  8,  1980. 
The  text  of  my  address  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  today  about 
the  investigation  of  antitrust  problems  in 
the  ocean  shipping  industry  in  which  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  is  currently  engaged.  This 
investigation  is  both  a  continuation  of  a 
long-range  investigative  program  and  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  immediate  legislative  problems. 
Let  me  explain. 

In  February  1956,  I  announced  that  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  would  undertake 
a  series  of  investigations  of  monopoly  prob¬ 
lems  in  industries  subject  to  Federal  regu¬ 
lation.  Since  that  time  the  subcommittee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  and  issued  com¬ 
prehensive  reports  on  antitrust  problems  in 
the  airlines,  television  broadcasting,  oil  pipe¬ 
lines  transportation,  and  telephone  com¬ 
munications  industries.  In  each  case,  the 
object  of  the  subcommittee  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
competition  embodied  in  our  antitrust  laws 
were  being  carried  out  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  consistent  with  the  regulatory  statute, 
the  powers  entrusted  to  the  regulatory, 
agency,  and  the  responsibilities  reposed  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  present  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  carriage  of  ocean  freight 


in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  part  of  this  series. 

Enactment  by  Congress  in  1958  of  so- 
called  interim  legislation  which  legiti¬ 
mized  for  2  years  the  continued  use  in  ocean 
shipping  of  dual  rate  systems  served  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  initiation  of  our  ocean  freight  in¬ 
quiry.  In  dual  rate  systems,  as  you  know, 
so-called  steamship  conferences  establish  a 
rate  differential  for  the  carriage  of  cargo. 
Shippers  who  agree  to  use  vessels  of  con¬ 
ference  members  exclusively  pay  the  lower 
rate;  all  others  pay  the  higher. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held,  on  May  19,  1958,  in  Federal  Mari- 
tivie  Board  v.  Isbrandtsen  Company,  356  U.S. 
481,  that  the  dual  rate  system  proposed  in 
that  case,  whose  purpose  the  Maritime  Board 
had  found  to  be  that  of  stifling  outside  com¬ 
petition,  was  unlawful  under  the  Shipping 
Act.  Concerned  lest  this  decision  might 
have  the  effect  of  outlawing  all  dual  rate 
systems,  the  shipping  industry  urged  the 
adoption  of  validating  legislation.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  the  interim  enactment  was  passed 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Congress. 
It  provides  that  all  dual  rate  systems  in  use 
on  the  day  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
whether  or  not  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Board  and  whether  or  not  discriminatory, 
or  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  violative  of  the  antitrust  laws,  shall 
be  valid  for  2  years.  During  the  debates  in 
the  House  on  this  legislation,  I  made  clear 
that  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would  be 
interested  in  the  proposed  suspension  of  our 
antitrust  laws  and  would  undertake  a  thor¬ 
ough  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  dual  rate 
shipping  conferences  in  their  impact  on 
those  laws. 

In  our  ensuing  investigation,  the  main 
focus  of  the  subcommittee  has  been  upon 
the  interrelationship  between  the  principles 
of  fair  and  free  competition  inherent  in 
the  antitrust  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
antitrust  exemption  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  on  the  other.  In  this  context,  section 
15  of  the  Shipping  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  statute.  It  ex¬ 
empts  from  the  operations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  any  agreement  restraining  competition 
entered  into  between  or  among  persons  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  act,  provided  such  agreement  has 
been  filed  with,  and  approved  by,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  In  the  absence  of  Board 
approval  the  antitrust  laws  are  fully  ap¬ 
plicable. 

Other  important  sections  in  the  statutory 
scheme  are  sections  14,  16,  and  17,  which 
make  unlawful  certain  unfair  trade  practices 
and  certain  discriminations  by  carriers  be¬ 
tween  shippers,  carriers,  or  ports.  Section  20 
of  the  act  forbids  the  solicitation,  giving, 
or  receiving  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
act,  or  his  agent  or  employee,  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  shipment  of  goods 
that  might  be  detrimental  to  any  shipper 
or  carrier.  These,  in  their  relationship  to 
the  policies  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts 
are  the  provisions  of  law  with  which  we  are 
most  concerned  and  whose  interpretation, 
enforcement,  and  shortcomings  we  are  ex¬ 
amining. 

In  preparation  for  public  hearings  the  sub¬ 
committee  staff  examined  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  53  steamship  con¬ 
ferences,  and  9  American  and  4  foreign 
steamship  companies  in  an  effort  to  study  as 
many  of  the  restrictive  agreements  and  prac¬ 
tices  employed  by  the  industry  as  time  would 
permit.  The  most  important — and  by  far  the 
most  voluminous — of  the  restrictive  agree¬ 
ments  filed  with,  and  approved  by,  the  Board 
under  the  antitrust  exemption  provision  of 
section  15  are  those  providing  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  steamship  conferences.  These  are 
associations  of  competitive  steamship  lines 
furnishing  regular  scheduled  service  on  a 
given  trade  route.  They  are  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  uniform  rates  and  estab¬ 


lishing  other  uniform  conditions  of  freight 
or  passenger  carriage  that-  are  binding  upon 
all  members.  Conferences  are  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  formality  and  size.  Some  confer¬ 
ences  have  as  few  as  2  members;  others  have 
as  many  as  55.  Some  have  central  offices 
and  chairmen  in  this  country  while  some 
have  them  abroad. 

In  general,  the  subcommittee  is  seeking  to 
learn  what  standards  the  Board  follows  in 
approving  conference  agreements,  what  func¬ 
tions  steamship  conferences  perform,  what 
their  procedures  are,  what  their  agreements 
provide,  how  those  agreements  are  enforced, 
what  action  conferences  take  against  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  and  what  their  economic 
impact  might  be  upon  other  steamship  op¬ 
erators,  shippers,  consignees,  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  subcommittee 
is  studying  the  conference’s  most  favored 
tying  device — the  dual  rate  system.  We  are 
examining  the  provisions  of  existing  dual 
rate  contracts  between  the  various  confer¬ 
ences  and  their  shipper  customers,  how  these 
contracts  are  enforced,  and  what  their  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  is  upon  carriers,  shippers,  and 
consumers. 

Of  especial  interest,  too,  are  interconfer¬ 
ence  agreements  whereby  antitrust  exemp¬ 
tion  is  granted  to  a  conference  that  wishes 
to  set  rates  jointly  with  another  conference. 
For  example,  one  conference  of  steamship 
lines  operating  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  is  permitted  in  effect,  under 
such  an  agreement,  to  regulate  the  rates 
charged  by  a  conference  of  lines  operating 
from  the  west  coast.  Such  power  could  eas¬ 
ily  affect  the  well-being  of  other  industries 
and  ports  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  themselves.  Consequently,  it  is  a 
power  that  must  be  closely  supervised. 

During  October  and  November  1959,  the 
subcommittee  held  12  days  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  in  New  York,  taking  testimony  from 
officials  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and 
19  representatives  of  10  private  corporations. 
Further  hearings  will  be  held  next  month. 

The  subcommittee’s  record  to  date  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  shipping  lines  frequently 
have  conducted  their  operations  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  requirements  of  Federal  law. 
There  have  been  numerous  examples  of  pred¬ 
atory  actions  against  other  shipping  lines. 
The  subcommittee’s  examination  of  the  files 
of  this  industry  has  uncovered  many  in¬ 
stances  where  shippers  have  been  victimized. 

Efforts  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
Federal  law  is  one  of  incredible  failure. 
Neglect  by  Federal  officials  of  their  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  over  a  period  that 
.'commenced  before  World  War  II  is  manifest 
in  the  subcommittee’s  record.  The  shipping 
industry’s  disregard  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  coupled  with  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  injured  our  foreign  commerce, 
has  caused  American  consumers  to  pay  more 
for  imported  goods  and  has  been  detrimental 
to  U.S.  manufacturers  and  American  ex¬ 
porters. 

Among  the  problems  revealed  in  course  of 
the  subcommittee’s  hearings  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(1)  Unfiled  agreements:  In  studying  the 
existing  statutory  provisions  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  consider  the  conditions  in  the 
trade  which  gave  rise  to  the  Shipping  Act 
and  to  weigh  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
enacted.  The  1916  act  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  extensive  study  of  steamship  agree¬ 
ments  and  affiliations  made  between  1912 
and  1914  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  under  the 
leadership  of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Joshua  W.  Alexander,  of  Missouri.  It  was 
that  committee’s  conclusion  that  steamship 
lines  operating  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  had  made  so  many  anti¬ 
competitive  agreements  among  themselves 
that  were  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of 
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the  United  States  that  such  agreements,  if 
not  outlawed  completely,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  only  under  close  govern¬ 
mental  supervision  and  regulation. 

The  Alexander  committee’s  report  on  this 
subject  declares: 

"While  admitting  their  many  advantages, 
the  committee  is  not  disposed  to  recognize 
steamship  agreements  and  conferences,  un¬ 
less  the  same  are  brought  under  some  form 
of  effective  Government  supervision.  To 
permit  such  agreements  without  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision  would  mean  giving  the 
parties  thereto  unrestricted  right  of  action. 

“The  committee  believes  that  the  disad¬ 
vantages  and  abuses  connected  with  steam¬ 
ship  agreements  and  conferences  as  now  con¬ 
ducted  are  inherent,  and  can  only  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  effective  Government  control:  and 
it  is  such  control  that  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  as  the  means  of  preserving  to  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters  and  importers  the  advantages 
enumerated,  and  of  preventing  the  abuses 
complained  of.” 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Alexander  com¬ 
mittee  believed  that  conferences  and  other 
anticompetitive  agreements  among  steam¬ 
ship  lines  should  be  permitted  only  under 
strict  Government  supervision,  in  order  to 
insure  the  greatest  amount  of  competition 
possible. 

Our  subcommittee's  hearings  to  date  re¬ 
veal  that  the  abuses  detailed  in  the  Alex¬ 
ander  committee's  report  have  continued  un¬ 
abated  and  unallayed.  Many  steamship 
lines  and  conferences  have  entered  into  nu¬ 
merous  so-called  gentlemen's  agreements, 
restrictive  arrangements  and  collusive  prac¬ 
tices  without  notifying  the  Board  or  obtain¬ 
ing  its  approval.  Since  these  agreements 
often  affect  independent  operators,  shippers, 
and  ports,  and  since  without  Board  approval 
jhere  can  be  no  antitrust  exemption,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  these  agreements  violate  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  section  15  prescribes  a  civil 
penalty  of  $1,000  a  day  for  each  day  of  viola¬ 
tion.  Over  50  possible  violations  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  over  100  possible  violations  of 
section  15  were  demonstrated.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  single  instance  of  prosecution 
by  either  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board. 

(2)  Discriminatory  practices:  The  hear¬ 
ings  indicate  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  some  lines  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  valued  shippers  by 
making  erroneous  measurements  or  classi¬ 
fications  of  cargo,  changing  shipping  sched¬ 
ules,  reserving  shipping  space,  reducing  or 
eliminating  passenger  fares  on  freighter 
cruises,  bestowing  lavish  entertainment,  and 
similar  practices.  Over  140  instances  of  such 
rebates  and  discriminations,  which  may  con¬ 
stitute  violations  of  sections  14,  16.  and  17 
of  the  Shipping  Act  were  disclosed  at  the 
hearings. 

(3)  Conference  membership  practices :  Al¬ 
though  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  its  predecessors 
to  insist  upon  free  and  open  membership  in 
steamship  conferences,  the  hearings  reveal 
that  this  principle  is  not  always  followed. 
On  occasion,  applicants  have  been  made  to 
wait  weeks  or  months  for  admission,  during 
which  period  much  revenue  has  been  lost 
through  inability  to  compete  for  carriage  of 
goods  shipped  by  contract  signatories. 

(4)  Exchange  of  information:  Among  the 
many  kinds  of  information  exchanged  among 
conferences  and  lines  is  data  regarding  ship¬ 
ments  made  via  competitors,  particularly  on 
Independent  competitors.  This  practice 
could  involve  violations  of  section  20  of  the 
Shipping  Act  which  forbids  soliciting,  giv¬ 
ing  or  receiving  such  Information  where  it 
may  be  detrimental  to  any  shipper  or  car¬ 
rier.  In  one  significant  case  before  the 
Board,  allegations  were  made  by  a  party  of 


violations  of  this  section  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
ference  chairmen.  However,  the  Board  took 
no  formal  action  on  these  allegations,  and 
the  inquiry  was  permitted  to  lapse  even 
though  the  conference  chairman  refused  to 
answer  the  Board’s  questions  concerning 
these  alleged  violations  on  the  ground  of 
possible  self-incrimination. 

(5)  Conference  malpractices:  According  to 
documents  and  testimony  received  at  the 
hearings,  a  considerable  number  of  confer¬ 
ence  members  engage  in  rate-cutting,  re¬ 
bating,  use  of  unfiled  rates,  and  other  devia¬ 
tions  from  conference  tariffs,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

These  and  many  other  problems  affecting 
the  industry  were  aired  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  When  the  hearings  were  recessed 
the  subcommittee  promptly  referred  all  the 
revealed  instances  of  possible  violations  of 
law  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  for  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  to  the  revelations,  of  our 
subcommittee’s  initial  public  hearings?  For 
one  thing,  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  basis 
of  the  subcommittee’s  hearings  record  to 
date,  has  embarked  upon  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation  of  steamship  industry  practices, 
impaneling  juries  in  San  Francisco  and 
Washington.  Preliminary  litigation  involv¬ 
ing  a  challenge  to  the  grand  jury  subpenas 
is  even  now  pending. 

Further,  in  January  1960.  the  Federal  Mar¬ 
itime  Board  instituted  a  full  scale  investi¬ 
gation  of  abuses  and  law  violations  reflected 
in  the  public  testimony  so  far  received  by 
the  subcommittee.  To  this  end.  the  Board 
has  opened  four  rulemaking  and  seven  in¬ 
vestigatory  dockets  and  has  in  addition  is¬ 
sued  three  orders  to  show  cause  why  certain 
agreements  having  Board  approval  should 
not  be  cancelled. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  say 
how  satisfactorily  these  enforcement  steps 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  regula¬ 
tory  and  investigative  steps  of  the  Maritime 
Board  will  have  dealt  with  unlawful  anti¬ 
competitive  practices  of  the  industry.  When 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  resumes  its 
hearings  toward  the  middle  of  March,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Mar¬ 
itime  Board  will  be  asked  to  report  on  their 
activities.  After  the  hearings  have  been 
completed,  the  subcommittee  will  submit  its 
report  and  detailed  recommendations.  Our 
efforts  will  not  stop  there.  We  do  not  issue 
reports  merely  to  file  them.  The  agencies 
and  enterprises  which  are  the  subject  of 
subcommittee  recommendations  will  be 
queried  periodically  concerning  what  they 
have  done  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  If  their. actions  inadequately 
correct  revealed  abuses,  remedial  legislation 
will  be  considered.  But  in  any  event,  the 
subcommittee  will  persistently  follow  up  its 
investigative  recommendations.  This  is  a 
slow  process,  but,  in  my  experience  as  chair¬ 
man  of  an  investigating  committee,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  and  patient  attention  to  problems 
of  enforcement  is  the  only  technique  that 
brings  results. 


More  on  the  Loyalty  Oath 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  I960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
position  on  the  loyalty  oath  and  the  dis¬ 


claimer  provision  in  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  is  well  known.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  repeal  this 
section  of  the  act.  I  take  this  stand  not 
because  I  object  to  oath  per  se,  but 
because  I  think  that  it  is  unfair  to  single 
out  these  young  people  and  imply  that 
they  are  any  less  loyal  and  patriotic  than 
any  of  the  other  people  who  receive  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  and  loans. 

Not  all  of  my  constituents  agree  with 
my  position,  which  is  their  God-given 
right.  I  respect  their  viewpoints  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  them 
known.  Only  in  this  free  expression  of 
viewpoints  and  opinions  on  all  matters 
can  we  have  true  democracy. 

One  person  who  disagrees  with  my 
position  is  Attorney  Howard  E.  Kopf  of 
Davenport,  Iowa.  He  has  written  me  a 
letter  -with  the  hope  that  I  will  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  in  the 
House.  I  am  glad  to  do  this. 

Under  previous  consent  I  include  his 
letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Kopf  &  Christiansen  Law  Offices, 

Davenport,  Iowa,  February  4, 1960. 

Re  oath  of  allegiance. 

Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deaf.  Fred:  I  realize  it  is  useless  to  expect 
you  to  face  up  on  the  proposition  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  asking  for  a  free  education  at  the  tax¬ 
payers’  expense,  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance. 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  weakness  which  will 
cause  our  Congress  and  even  the  President 
to  oppose  the  oath.  My  only  thought  is 
that  votes  are  needed.  There  could  not  be 
an  honest  moral  ground. 

The  fact  that  revolts  in  foreign  countries 
sooner  or  later  involve  students  is  reason 
enough  for  me  to  be  opposed  to  giving  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  any  so-called  citizens  who 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  for  a  free  education. 
You  say  it  is  a  loan.  I’ll  agree  when  I  see 
the  loan  paid  and  not  turned  into  a  subsidy 
by  future  acts  of  Congress.  You  already 
are  on  record  as  to  asking  financial  help  to 
individual  families  and  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  for  college  education. 

Do  you  object  to  repeating  the  confession 
of  faith  when  you  go  to  your  church?  Do 
you  say  it  does  no  harm  to  the  devout,  but 
might  help  a  sinner?  The  true  Christian 
does  not  object  and  should  not  object.  The 
hypocrite  sounds  off  in  the  loudest  voice  and 
joyfully  proceeds  in  his  hypocrisy.  Is  that 
reason  to  abolish  the  confession? 

Now  you  say,  “Howard,  I  am  sorry  if  you 
do  not  agree  with  my  church.  I  do  believe 
in  my  church  and  the  confession  of  faith.’’ 
I  guess  all  you  can  do  is  find  yourself  a 
church  which  does  not  require  a  confession 
of  faith.  You  would  be  right  100  percent. 

I  say  the  same  thing  about  a  college  or  a 
college  president  or  a  student  who  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  approve  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
order  to  get  free  education  at  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense.  If  they  are  intelligent,  red-blooded 
Americans,  it  should  be  a  pleasure  for  them 
to  support  our  Government.  If  they  don’t 
want  to,  let  them  get  their  education  by 
whatever  means  pleases  them. 

When  you  attend  this  deal  at  Grinnell 
and  get  all  the  publicity,  please  look  around. 
Are  you  actually  happy  in  supporting  any 
group  of  persons  who  will  find  some  excuse 
to  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to 
object  to  it?  I  place  all  such  persons  in  the 
classification  of  the  ones  who  take  advantage 
of  the  5th  amendment.  If  they  are  honest 
with  themselves  and  God  and  our  country, 
they  will  not  be  hurt. 

You  and  I  belong  to  a  great  many  organ¬ 
izations.  I  belong  to  some  that  you  should 
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belong  to.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  as  a  red- 
blooded,  honest,  American  citizen  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  I  find  no  objection  with¬ 
in  these  organizations  to  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance. 

I  ask  that  the  next  time  you  stand  with  hat 
in  hand  or  hand  over  heart  or  at  salute  or 
at  attention  in  the  presence  of  your  God  and 
your  fellowman,  and  while  the  national 
anthem  is  played  or  the  oath  of  allegiance  re¬ 
peated,  that  you  reflect  for  a  moment.  If  I 
am  in  that  room,  I  will  be  thinking  also.  Are 
you  really  doing  right  in  assisting  anyone 
who,  for  any  reason,  will  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance?  Decide  how  you  can 
justify  your  vote. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  read  this 
letter  to  Congress  before  the  vote  and  put 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  E.  Kopf. 


Address  of  New  York  State  Winner  in 
National  “I  Speak  for  Democracy” 
Contest,  Harold  Szenes  of  Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  educational  programs  in  our 
Nation  is  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  which  has  been  sponsored  over 
the  years  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  This  contest  is  valuable  because 
it  points  up  for  the  young  people  of  our 
country  the  significance  of  our  American 
ideals,  which  so  many  of  us  all  too  often 
take  for  granted,  and  to  that  extent  it 
contributes  greatly  toward  making  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  of  these  young  people,  as 
well  as  all  of  us  who  have  the  benefit  of 
hearing  their  presentations. 

This  year  again  the  winners  of  this 
contest  in  the  50  States  will  assemble 
atrthe  Statler  Hotel  on  February  24  for 
the  final  awarding  of  national  prizes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  award  of  a  $1,500  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  top  winner. 

One  of  these  top  State  winners  will, 
of  course,  be  the  winner  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  my  distinct  honor  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  announce  to  this  House  that  for 
the  second  straight  year  the  New  York 
State  winner  will  be  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  my  home  city  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y. 

This  year  the  winner  is  Harold  Szenes, 
son  of  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Michael  Szenes. 
Rabbi  Szenes  is  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Congregation  Gates  of  Heaven  in  my 
home  city. 

Harold  Szenes’  victory  in  the  State 
with  the  largest  population  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  particularly  outstanding  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  native  Amer¬ 
ican,  but  came  to  this  country  orig¬ 
inally  as  a  refugee  from  both  the  Nazi 
and  Communist  brands  of  tyranny  in 
Europe.  The  fact  that  this  young  man 


has  so  well  understood  and  appreciated 
the  principles  which  make  for  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  government  that  he  has 
been  selected  as  the  top  winner  in  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  is  not 
only  a  great  personal  tribute  but  also  a 
great  tribute  to  his  teachers  and  to  his 
parents. 

I  know  all  of  us  in  Schenectady  are 
pulling  hard  for  Harold  to  win  the  top 
national  award,  and  in  the  meantime 
it  is  a  privilege  for  me,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  to  make  his  thought¬ 
ful  essay  on  this  vital  subject  available 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  commend  it  most 
highly  to  their  thoughtful  attention: 

I  Speak  for  Democracy 

How  shall  I  speak  for  democracy?  Shall 
I  speak  In  terms  of  myself?  I  am  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  who  escaped  to  the  United 
States  of  America  from  Hitler’s  Hungarian 
prison  camps  and  the  newer  Russian  tyr¬ 
anny.  I  could  praise  democracy  for  all  it 
has  done  for  me,  but  would  it  be  right  on 
my  part  to  make  my  personal  experience  the 
test?  Can  a  system  be  praised  for  what  it 
does  for  one  person?  I  need  not  search  very 
long  to  discover  that  what  democracy  has 
given  me,  it  has  given  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  in  our  time  or  another  have 
found  haven  in  democratic  countries.  I 
shall  speak  also  for  the  millions  to  whom 
democracy  has  brought  fewer  benefits  in 
a  no  less  real  way. 

In  a  democracy  every  individual  is  im¬ 
portant.  Democracy  chooses  to  educate  the 
mass  rather  than  a  select  few.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  feels,  will  have  some  contribution 
to  make  to  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  other  systems  would  rather  think  for 
the  majority  and  educate  the  few  who  will 
be  of  immediate  aid  to  the  country.  De¬ 
mocracy  places  the  right  to  govern  in  the 
hand  of  the  individual  rather  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  select  few.  Each  member  of  a 
democratic  society  has  the  right  (even  the 
duty)  to  select  those  individuals  who  will 
govern  that  society.  Another  of  the  cher¬ 
ished  rights  of  citizens  of  democratic  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  strongest  safeguard  of  de¬ 
mocracy  itself,  is  the  right  to  be  informed 
through  a  free  press.  The  honesty  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  and  the  respect  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  protected  not  only  by  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  but  also  by  the  vigilance  of  the  people 
and  the  ever  alert  and  curious  press.  Only 
the  weightiest  security  reasons  can  keep  in¬ 
formation  from  the  public  in  a  democracy. 
Even  the  most  hostile  opinions  appear  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  democracy 
has  nothing  to  hide.  The  opportunity  for 
education,  extended  to  every  free  man,  has 
its  material  rewards,  enriching  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  slowly  but  constantly  raising 
the  living  standards  of  its  citizens.  Given 
the  opportunity  to  try  and  to  experiment, 
people  will  keep  searching  for  ideas  and 
ways  by  which  to  better  themselves,  and  will 
thereby  create  new  conveniences  for  all.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  accident  that 
countries  which  have  followed  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  for  a  few  generations  have 
the  highest  living  standards  in  the  world. 
While  material  wealth  is  certainly  not  their 
only  goal,  the  ambitious,  imaginative,  and 
creative  individuals  who  produce  it  are  the 
ones  who  are  independent  in  their  thinking, 
jealous  of  their  freedom,  and  are  willing  to 
assume  responsibility,  thereby  safeguarding 
the  spiritual  values  of  democracy,  in  which 
they  believe. 

This  democracy  for  which  I  speak  is  not 
the  sole  possession  of  one  country.  It  can 
be  found  developing  in  the  newer  African 
States,  in  Israel,  and  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world.  Thus  we  have 
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every  reason  to  hope  that  the  privileges  we 
enjoy  as  citizens  of  democratic  countries  will 
spread  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  Wa 
can  hope  that  freedom  of  education,  of  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement,  and  of  the  press  will 
become  cherished  possessions  of  all.  It  may 
be  that  someday  no  person  will  be  in  need 
of  haven  from  tyranny  because  the  rights 
of  individuals  will  be  respected  everywhere. 


The  Crisis  on  the  Commuter  Railroads — 
No.  5 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  21, 
1960. 

This  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  on  the  commuter 
problem  is  important  in  that  it  shows 
that  there  can  be  cooperation  at  the  local 
level  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  any  program 
attempting  to  solve  the  commuter  crisis. 
The  article  also  indicates  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  supplement  local 
and  State  efforts. 

Tomorrow  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
improvement  of  commuter  service  which 
depends  upon  local  cooperation  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  factor  in  administration  of  the 
assistance. 

The  article  follows: 

Philadelphia  To  Subsidize  Railroads  To 
Help  Service 
(By  Clayton  Knowles) 

Philadelphia,  January  20. — The  city,  two 
railroads  and  railroad  labor  joined  today  in 
announcing  a  nonprofit  corporation  that  is 
designed  to  increase  fast  rail  transportation 
within  the  city,  help  the  railroads  stay  in 
business  and  keep  automobiles  out  of  the 
center  of  the  city. 

The  new  agency,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corp., 
will  operate  at  first  under  a  city  subsidy 
exceeding  $2  million  a  year. 

It  will  provide  fast,  frequent  service  from 
outlying  points  within  the  city  to  the  center 
of  the  city  at  30  cents  a  ride,  a  reduction 
from  the  normal  fare.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  Reading  Railroads,  acting  as  contract 
carriers  for  the  new  corporation,  will  be 
guaranteed  fixed  amounts.  If  the  fares  do 
not  meet  minimum  guarantees  a  city  sub¬ 
sidy  will  make  up  the  difference. 

The  arrangement,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  Nation,  contemplates  Federal  assistance 
for  the  railroads,  possibly  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  hope  is  that  legislation  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  so  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
match  local  contributions  at  least  dollar  for 
dollar,  much  in  the  way  it  now  assists  local¬ 
ities  in  urban  renewal  programs. 

"The  long-range  success  of  this  venture 
depends  on  Federal  aid — and  I  think  it  will 
be  forthcoming.”  Mayor  Richardson  Dil- 
worth  said. 

Joining  with  the  mayor  in  announcing 
the  plan  were  Walter  W.  Patchell,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Joseph 
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A.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Reading,  and 
Anthony  Matz  of  the  Railway  Labor  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  representing  23  railroad 
unions. 

The  mayor  will  name  11  directors  of  the 
nonprofit  corporation,  the  railroads  2  and 
the  unions  2.  Incorporation  papers  will  be 
filed  tomorrow. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  at  the  outset 
will  be  confined  to  the  Philadelphia  city 
limits.  But  Mayor  Dilworth  and  the  rail 
officials  expressed  the  belief  that  suburbs  in 
Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Delaware  counties 
and  possibly  even  across  the  Delaware  River 
in  New  Jersey  would  ask  to  come  into  the 
operation. 

Commuters  living  in  these  areas  do  not 
benefit  from  the  present  plan  if  they  board 
the  train  in  their  hometowns.  If  they  drive 
to  the  city  limits,  however,  they  can  park, 
take  the  train  and  get  the  saving. 

Under  a  highly  successful  test  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  begun  in  the  fall  of  1958  many  com¬ 
muters  have  taken  advantage  of  the  service. 
It  is  hoped  they  will  bring  pressure  on  their 
home  communities  to  extend  the  plan  be¬ 
yond  the  city  limits. 

The  test  also  showed  that  many  persons 
living  inside  the  city  were  whiling  to  stop 
driving  into  the  center  of  the  city  and  use 
the  train  instead.  Other  people  gave  up 
the  cheaper,  but  slower,  public  transporta¬ 
tion  system  to  use  the  train. 

This  has  added  to  the  railroads'  revenues 
and  enabled  them  to  improve  service. 

The  tests  were  called  Operation  North¬ 
west  and  Operation  Northeast. 

Both  operations  were  subsidized,  the  first 
at  the  rate  of  $320,000  a  year  and  the  second 
at  $105,000.  The  city  assistance  just  about 
covered  the  actual  cost  to  the  railroad  of 
the  extra  service  and  reduced  fares  the  city 
demanded. 

Operation  Northwest,  serving  the  fashion¬ 
able  Chestnut  Hill  area,  has  increased  rail 
travel  by  20  percent.  The  number  of  riders 
to  the  more  modest  Fox  Chase  section 
under  Operation  Northeast  rose  200  per¬ 
cent  since  last  fall. 

Both  routes  will  be  continued  under  the 
new  arrangement  and,  in  addition,  the  new 
corporation  will  take  over  two  other  routes 
this  year.  One  will  be  to  Torresdale  near 
the  Bucks  County  line  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  New  York  division  and  the  other  to 
Manayunk  and  Shawmont  on  the  Reading’s 
Norristown  line  generally  to  the  west. 

If  this  can  be  achieved,  75  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  within  the  city  limits  will  be  included 
In  the  system. 

Persons  using  these  lines  derive  a  further 
benefit  in  that  they  can  get  a  transfer  to 
the  subway  and  bus  facilities  operated  by 
the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Co.  for  an 
additional  10  cents.  The  straight  fare  on 
these  facilities  is  20  cents. 

Long-range  objectives  of  the  corporation 
will  be  the  purchase  of  modern  air-condi¬ 
tioned  railroad  cars,  electrifying  the  Fox 
Chase  line,  building  more  auto-park-and- 
ride  depots  around  the  periphery  of  the  city 
and  merchandising  transportation  to  attract 
new  riders. 


Lamar,  Colo.,  an  All-America  City 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENGWETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  pleased  that  the  city  of  Lamar, 
Colo.,  was  selected  as  an  All-America 
City,  and  will  receive  one  of  the  annual 


awards  presented  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mayor  Bow¬ 
man,  the  members  of  the  city  council, 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  and  all  of  the  civic  and 
community  leaders  in  Lamar  who  made 
it  possible  for  Lamar  to  receive  this  rec¬ 
ognition,  which  is  so  richly  deserved. 

I  am  sure  that  Lamar  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper,  and  I  extend  best 
wishes  for  the  years  ahead. 


Economic  Meaning  of  School  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF  NEW  YOP.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1960 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lead 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  8,  1969,  by  David  Law¬ 
rence,  entitled  “Economic  Meaning  of 
School  Aid. — Inflationary  Effect  Seen  if 
Congress  Keeps  Adding  to  Federal  Obli¬ 
gations.” 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  as  well  as 
to  every  interested  citizen.  It  is  clearly 
indicated  that  with  the  great  national 
debt  of  today  the  continuance  of  in¬ 
creased  spending  programs,  further 
adding  to  the  national  debt,  will  cause 
inflation  to  spiral  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Having  recog¬ 
nized  this  condition  for  quite  a  number 
of  years,  I  am  opposing  a  great  amount 
of  legislation,  while  having  very  lauda¬ 
tory  meaning,  would  only  add  further  to 
the  burdens  of  the  American  people  and 
further  reduce  the  purchase  value  of  the 
dollar.  I  think  it  is  time  the  American 
people  made  their  feelings  known  and 
help  prevent  further  inflation. 

The  article  follows: 

Economic  Meaning  of  School  Aid — Infla¬ 
tionary  Effect  Seen  if  Congress  Keeps 

Adding  to  Federal  Obligations 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are  unwit¬ 
tingly  doing  a  great  deal  to  scare  American 
business.  They  have  set  the  stage  for  a 
spending  orgy  by  Government  which  can 
gradually  cut  down  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  last  week  to  pro¬ 
vide  nearly  $2  billion  in  the  next  2  years  for 
school  aid  could  start  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  on  an  unprecedented  course  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  teachers’  salaries.  What  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  a  local  obligation  now  could  be¬ 
come  a  Federal  liability  every  year.  It  starts 
with  a  few  hundred  millions  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  but,  once  a  formula  of  this  kind  is 
embedded  in  Federal  budgets,  it  means  in¬ 
creasing  sums  every  year  thereafter. 

Certainly  schoolteachers  should  be  better 
paid,  and,  if  the  States  don’t  recognize  this, 
they  will  lose  teachers  and  fail  to  gain  new 
ones.  But  once  the  Federal  Government 
starts  an  aid  program,  the  States  will  gradu¬ 
ally  transfer  it  to  the  majority  responsibility. 
This  could  even  lead  to  Federal  control  of 
the  curriculum  and  teaching  methods — as  is 
the  case  in  many  a  totalitarian  government. 

The  States  are  not  bankrupt.  If  they  fail 


to  appropriate  enough,  it  is  the  local  citi¬ 
zenry  who  should  be  making  a  fight  for 
better  schooling.  The  moment  the  Federal 
Government  steps  into  anything,  it  becomes 
a  custom  that  is  never  repealed. 

What  can  all  this  mean  to  business?  If 
dollars  are  to  be  cut  down  in  value,  unions 
will  insist  upon  higher  wages.  Then  prices 
start  going  up  faster  and  faster.  Also,  in¬ 
terest  rates  have  to  be  boosted  to  attract 
investors.  It  means  a  dislocation  of  the 
American  economy. 

Now.  many  of  the  42  Democrats  and  9 
Republicans  who  voted  for  the  $1.8  billion 
measure  to  aid  the  schools  realize  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  bill  will 
be  pared  down,  if  not  rejected  altogether. 
Then  there  is  a  probability  of  a  Presidential 
veto  if  the  bill  should  get  through  the  two 
Houses.  It  is,  however,  the  possibility  that 
this  kind  of  spending  will  be  approved  by 
the  White  House  if  a  Democratic  adminis¬ 
tration  comes  into  {lower  a  year  hence  which 
is  causing  apprehension  in  business  circles. 

It  is  significant  that  10  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  from  the  South  and  Senator  Lausche, 
Democrat  of  Ohio,  voted  against  the  school 
bill  along  with  23  Republicans,  but  the  coali¬ 
tion  wasn’t  big  enough  to  stop  the  measure. 

Naturally,  all  the  would-be  presidential 
candidates  on  the  Democratic  side  announced 
themselves  as  in  favor  of  this  inflationary 
bill.  Vice  President  Nixon  had  a  chance 
earlier  to  break  a  tie  on  a  somewhat  similar 
bill,  and  he  cast  his  vote  against  it.  He  had 
been  warned  that  this  might  hurt  him  politi¬ 
cally,  but  he  wisely  disregarded  such  advice. 

Skyrocketing  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  a  matter  of  growing  con¬ 
cern.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau,  gave 
some  unpleasant  facts  to  the  public  in  a 
speech  he  made  in  Chicago.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  faced  with  a  large 
amount  of  future  obligations  growing  out 
of  the  tendency  to  start  a  system  of  contin¬ 
uous  spending  for  projects — many  of  them 
taken  over  from  the  States.  He  said: 

“Our  present  national  debt  of  $290  billion 
is  far  from  all  we  owe  for  the  past.  Here 
are  some  items  it  doesn’t  include:  Our  al¬ 
ready  accrued  liability  for  military  retire¬ 
ment  is  about  $30  billion.  Our  unfunded 
present  accrual  for  retirement  benefits  for 
civilian  Govenment  employees  is  almost  $28 
billion.  On  top  of  that,  future  pensions, 
compensation  and  other  benefits  voted  to 
veterans  will  cost  about  $300  billion. 

“Now,  the  $290  billion  of  current  public 
debt,  plus  over  $350  billion  of  future  obliga¬ 
tions  for  past  services,  plus  $98  billion  of 
c.o.d.’s  add  to  the  almost  incredible  total  of 
nearly  $750  billion.  That  is  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment's  mortgage  on  America’s  future — 
on  ourselves  and  our  children — beyond  the 
regular  annual  cost  of  defense,  welfare,  and 
commerce.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  your  Pres¬ 
ident  pleads  for  a  sense  of  proportion,  for  a 
limit  on  compulsive  spending,  for  a  passion 
for  responsibility?” 

What  Mr.  Stans  means  by  his  reference  to 
commitments  for  the  future  is  illustrated  by 
the  new  school-aid  bill.  Once  it  starts,  an 
annual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  incurred.  These  are  what  is  known  as 
built-in  expenditures,  and  Mr.  Stans  says: 

"I  see  already  built-in  increases  pushing 
expenditures  up  and  up  year  after  year.  I 
see  pressures  continuing  to  mount  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  more  and  more, 
to  take  over  local  governments’  problems  and 
to  meet  demands  from  pressure  groups  for 
more  handouts  on  many  fronts.  If  we  yield 
to  these  temptations,  we  can  soon  have  $90 
or  $100  billion  budgets,  higher  taxes  or  more 
deficits,  debasement  of  our  money  and  weak¬ 
ening  of  our  economy.” 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  heeded 
that  warning?  The  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Senate  evidently  didn’t,  and  neither  did 
the  few  Republicans  who  apparently  were 
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intimidated  by  political  threats  at  the  polls 
coming  from  pressure  groups.  Maybe  some 
day  an  informed  electorate  will  constitute 
itself  as  the  biggest  pressure  group  of  all  and 
vote  for  representatives  who  favor  a  sound 
economy. 


Russian  Textiles  and  Automobiles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  amazed  to  see  where  the 
United  States  is  to  import  Russian  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  was  further  amazed  to  see 
Americans  are  to  build  a  huge  textile 
plant  in  Russia.  Of  course  this  means 
someday,  through  our  State  Department, 
we  will  be  importing  Communist  tex¬ 
tiles  from  Russia.  Khrushchev  had  all 
this  in  mind  when  he  made  his  New  York 
City  trade  speech  last  year.  Khru¬ 
shchev,  with  slave  labor  and  world  con¬ 
quest  in  mind,  can  and  will  dump  goods 
on  the  market  much  below  cost.  If  per¬ 
mitted  by  our  Government,  this  is  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  destroy  the 
United  States.  The  same  threat  to 
America  is  posed  by  Communist  China 
and  many  other  foreign  countries  op¬ 
erating  with  low  wages  and  little  fringe 
benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  story 
from  Southern  Textile  News: 

Now  Russian  Textiles? 

The  American  textile  industry,  already 
feeling  strongly  the  knife  of  low-wage  for¬ 
eign  competition,  probably  is  not  welcoming 
the  news  that  a  $30  million  textile  plant 
soon  will  be  built  in  Rusia  by  an  American 
combine. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union 
never  has  been  a  large  consumer  of  Amer¬ 
ican  textiles.  Looking  at  it  this  way,  it 
could  be  further  argued  that  this  large  mill 
will  not  mean  a  loss  of  American  markets. 

But  the  Russians  do  business  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  than  most  other  countries.  They 
have  demonstrated  before  that  they  can  use 
their  productive  facilities  in  political  moves 
in  the  international  markets.  They  are 
quite  agreeable  to  deprive  their  own  people 
of  needed  goods  and  use  that  production  to 
swing  political  and  trade  deals  in  other 
countries. 

While  Americans  have  long  been  known 
as  leaders  in  textile  manufacturing,  it  has 
been  very  definitely  demonstrated  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong  and  other  Eastern  nations  that, 
given  the  same  textile  equipment  found  in 
American  mills,  they  can  become  strong  con¬ 
tenders  in  the  world’s  textile  markets. 

The  Russians,  too,  have  demonstrated  in 
many  fields  that  they  can  equal  or  surpass 
other  countries  in  scientific  and  engineering 
fields.  It  would  be  foolish  to  blindfold  our¬ 
selves  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  produce 
textile  goods  of  a  fairly  comparable  quality 
at  a  lower  price  than  American  textiles. 

This  new  turn  of  events  merely  again 
points  up  the  pressing  demand  for  protec¬ 
tive  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  this 
country. 

If  this  is  not  forthcoming,  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  we  see  Russian-made  textile 
goods  on  the  shelves  of  American  stores,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 


On  Parliamentary  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9 , 1960 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  5,  1960,  issue  of 
the  Sarasota  Herald  Tribune,  an  excel¬ 
lent  editorial  column  on  the  importance 
of  parliamentary  law,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  Stan  Windhorn.  As  Mr.  Wind- 
horn  has  stated,  although  it  is  a  neg¬ 
lected  and  overlooked  topic,  parliamen¬ 
tary  law  has  played  and  continues  to  play 
an  important  role  in  governing  the  lives 
we  lead. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  read  his  remarks 
and  give  thought  to  them. 

The  article  “On  Parliamentary  Law” 
follows: 

On  Parliamentary  Law 
(By  Stan  Windhorn) 

Here  is  one  of  those  thoughts  that  never 
would  have  crossed  the  mind  if  it  had  not 
been  brought  to  our  attention  by  Mrs.  Helene 
M.  Morris. 

It  is  the  subject  of  parliamentary  law. 
Although  it  is  a  neglected  and  overlooked 
topic  it  has  had  its  role  in  governing  the  lives 
we  lead  and,  more  important,  it  has  often 
prevented  the  potential  tyranny  under  which 
we  might  live  if  it  had  not  been  devised  as 
a  substitute  for  bloodshed  1,000  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Morris  points  out: 

“It  was  1,000  years  ago — in  the  year  959 — 
that  King  Edgar,  the  first  ruler  of  a  united 
England,  developed  a  formula  for  settling 
disputes  among  his  subjects.  As  a  result,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  previous  300  years  of  con¬ 
stant  warfare.  King  Edgar's  reign  was  largely 
peaceful. 

"The  outstanding  means  he  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  peace  was  to  evolve  elementary 
rules  and  regulations  enabling  individuals 
with  conflicting  interests  to  gather  under  one 
roof  to  discuss  their  grievances  in  a  fair  and 
orderly  manner. 

“This  pattern  of  King  Edgar's  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  rights  of  even  the  least  person, 
was  rooted  in  old  tribal  customs.  It  was  the 
forerupner  of  what  we  know  today  as  par¬ 
liamentary  law. 

“Putting  such  procedures  into  practice  was 
no  easy  task  for  King  Edgar.  You  can 
imagine  the  scene  of  the  first  meeting.  Men 
accustomed  to  the  terror  and  bloodshed  of 
the  battlefield  were  filled  with  misgivings. 
There  was  always  the  danger  that  the  strong 
would  push  everyone  else  around  and  the 
weak  would  be  shoved  into  the  background. 

“But  King  Edgar  felt  the  plan  had  untold 
possibilities  for  good.  After  all,  it  was  based 
upon  a  divine  truth.  The  objective  was  to 
put  into  living  practice  Christ’s  principle: 
‘As  you  wish  men  to  do  to  you,  so  also  you  do 
to' them.’ 

“The  new  approach  gained  favor  slowly 
but  surely.  Men  began  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  every  assembly  to  protect  the 
rights  of  each  human  being. 

“Nearly  three  centuries  later  these  rules 
of  order  were  adopted,  strengthened  and  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  English  Parliament — hence 
the  present  name  of  parliamentary  law. 
For  the  past  700  years  parliamentary  law 
has  been  used  throughout  the  world.  Tre¬ 
mendous  advantages  can  be  gained  from  its 
widespread  application.  Even  if  you  have 
only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  parliamen¬ 


tary  law  you  should  be  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portant  and  practical  contributions  you  can 
make  to  the  orderly  running  of  human 
affairs.” 

In  pointing  to  practical  application  of 
parliamentary  law,  Mrs.  Morris  cites  these 
points: 

“Even  if  you  do  not  belong  to  an  organ¬ 
ization,  you  will  find  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fairness  encouraged  by  parliamentary 
law  useful  in  the  home,  in  your  work  and 
in  every  phase  of  life. 

“Tens  of  thousands  of  organizations  hold 
meetings  every  day.  Whether  religious, 
social,  civic,  educational,  labor,  business  or 
fraternal,  these  groups  involve  your  destiny 
and  that  of  countless  others.  Many  of 
these  groups  would  increase  their  efliciency 
if  all  participants  were  familiar  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  law.  Its  chief  function  would  be  to 
permit  every  person,  without  exception,  to 
exert  his  influence  for  good. 

“Without  the  regulations  that  parliamen¬ 
tary  law  provides,  bedlam  often  results.  A 
few  individuals  tend  to  dominate  and  the 
shy  become  disheartened.  Wrangling  im¬ 
pedes  progress  and  many  come  to  regard 
such  gatherings  as  a  hopeless  waste  of  time 
and  lose  interest. 

“Many  persons  with  good  ideas  surrender 
leadership  because  they  fail  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  parliamentary  law. 

“Many  others  with  sound  principles  at¬ 
tend  meetings  out  of  a  sense  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation.  But  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  participate  their  voices 
are  never  heard.  With  a  little  extra  effort 
in  learning  the  bare  essentials  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  law  they  could  become  an  effective  force 
in  shaping  policy. 

“Those  who  are  bent  on  favoritism,  double 
dealing  or  disloyalty  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  only  way  they  can  be  thwarted 
is  by  all  members  sharing  equal  knowledge 
of  such  procedures.” 

In  considering  Mrs.  Morris’  contribution 
we  recall  the  1930’s  and  early  1940’s  when 
hoodlum  (and  later  Communist)  elements 
set  out  to  infiltrate  and  take  over  trade 
labor  unions.  In  the  local  of  the  average 
union  it  would  be  safe  to  report  that  99 
percent  of  the  membership  bore  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  either  gangsters  or  Communists, 
so  some  people  will  consider  it  a  manner  for 
wonder  how  a  small,  hard  core  of  gangsters 
or  subversives  could  take  over  and  dominate 
a  sizable  organization. 

It  was  really  very  simple.  In  the  case 
of  hoodlum  infiltration  intimidation  outside 
the  meeting  halls  played  a  major  role,  but 
the  Communists  operated  in  a  more  subtle 
and  surprisingly,  legal,  manner.  They  sim¬ 
ply  learned — as  Mrs.  Morris  mentions — all 
of  the  ins  and  outs  of  parliamentary  law. 

They  took  over  meetings  and  through  use 
of  parliamentary  law  they  silenced  a  loyal 
majority  by  involving  rules  of  parliamentary 
law  upon  members  who  had  never  bothered 
to  learn  the  first  fact  about  such  procedures. 

Had  a  loyal  majority  been  familiar  with 
parliamentary  maneuvering  such  acts  could 
have  been  avoided  and  we  would  not  have 
lived  to  see  the  sorry  sight  of  thousands  of 
trade  unionists — all  loyal  citizens — ruled 
and  controlled  by  a  handful  of  traitors. 
More  than  a  decade  has  now  been  spent 
trying  to  eliminate  influences  which  became 
strong  simply  because  most  people  know 
nothing  of  parliamentary  law. 

As  Mrs.  Morris  points  out,  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  less  spectacular  fashion  in 
many  clubs  and  organizations  where  a  small 
minority  has  dominated,  and  finally  discour¬ 
aged,  a  majority  made  helpless  through  lack 
of  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  rules  and  laws 
devised  for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
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can  be  quickly  turned  to  a  directly  opposite 
use  if  the  majority  refuses  to  honor  such 
laws  by  studying  and  learning  their  pro¬ 
visions. 


Bates  Strikes  a  Blow  for  Admen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Advertising  Age,  issue  of  February 

11,  1960: 

Bates  Strikes  a  Blow  for  Admen 

We  do  not  admire  everything  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.  does.  We  have  been  critical  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  its  campaigns,  most  recently  that  for 
Life  cigarettes. 

But  we  do  admire  Bates  for  taking  pages  in 
newspapers  last  week  to  question  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  citing 
the  Palmolive  rapid  shave  cream  ad  and 
other  advertisements.  We  believe  that  by 
doing  so,  Bates  has  struck  a  blow  for  sensi¬ 
ble  regulation,  and  done  a  public  relations 
service  for  the  advertising  business. 

In  much  the  same  way,  Fairfax  Cone,  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  took  public  issue 
with  the  FTC  in  citing  television  advertising 
of  Pepsodent,  and  Walter  Weir,  of  Donahue 
&  Coe  also  attacked  the  action  of  FTC  in 
citing  Palmolive  and  others,  although  none 
of  his  agency’s  clients  is  involved. 

We  believe  all  of  these  people  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  advertising  business  for  speak¬ 
ing  out,  plainly  and  clearly,  in  cases  in 
which  they  believe  the  FTC  has  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  commonsense,  and  has  un¬ 
necessarily  brought  advertising  into  dis¬ 
repute  through  public  charges. 

Our  own  position  about  the  necessity  for 
cleaning  up  advertising  is  clear,  and  we  do 
not  in  any  way  intend  to  defend  advertising 
which  is  deceptive  or  misleading  in  any  im¬ 
portant  particular. 

But  it  does  seem  clear  that  in  the  most 
recent  foursome  of  complaints  to  issue  from 
the  FTC,  the  bounds  of  reasonableness  were 
exceeded,  the  FTC’s  own  informal  definitions 
of  what  constitutes  deceptiveness  were  ig¬ 
nored,  and  a  good  deal  of  publicity  was  gen¬ 
erated  with  the  principal  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  how  alert  and  serious  the  FTC  has  sud¬ 
denly  become. 

The  shiftTrom  lack  of  diligence  to  sudden 
overzealousness  on  the  part  of  regulatory 
agencies  cannot  be  surprising  to  anyone  who 
has  been  reading  his  newspapers  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  radio  or  television  newscasts  in  recent 
months.  It  is  precisely  because  such  over¬ 
zealousness  can  be  expected  in  a  period  like 
the  present  that  it  is  important  for  people 
who  believe  they  are  attacked  unfairly  to 
speak  out,  publicly  and  forthrightly.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  is  too  easy  for  the  public  to  get  the 
impression  that  every  charge  against  every 
advertiser  and  every  advertisement  is  sound 
and  valid. 

The  advertiser’s  position  ought  to  be  a 
simple  one:  If  an  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
serves  censure,  give  it  up,  as  quickly  and  as 
gracefully  as  you  know  how.  But  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  right,  and  the  regulatory 
agency  is  wrong,  fight  vigorously  and  openly. 
If  you  don’t,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  encroachment  on  grounds  which  can¬ 
not  toe  Justified  on  the  score  of  either  law  or 
reasonableness. 


Southern  Negroes  Can’t  Vote  Until  Con¬ 
gress  Enforces  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  a  very  revealing 
and  analytical  editorial  published  in  the 
January  30  edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tribune,  one  of  the  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country.  Its  publisher, 
Mr.  E.  Washington  Rhodes,  author  of 
the  editorial,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
personalities  of  this  generation.  He  has 
given  many  years  of  thought  to  the 
problems  of  America  and  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Negro  in  America.  His 
views  therefore  are  of  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Southern  Negroes  Can’t  Vote  Until 
Congress  Enforces  Constitution 

“Representatives  shall  be  appointed  among 
the  several  States  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  numbers  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State.  *  *  *  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  is  denied  to  any 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  21 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridges,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in 
such  State.”  Article  XIV,  section  2,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(Note. — Art.  XIX,  the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  on  account  of  sex.) 

Where  are  the  great  liberals  in  Congress 
who  shouted  in  loud  voices  about  their 
burning  desire  to  assure  American  Negroes 
their  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  American  citizens?  Are 
they  blind?  Have  they  not  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  which  they 
have  sworn  to  obey? 

Many  of  the  brilliant  minds  in  Congress 
and  high  executive  officials  are  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  guarantee  Ne¬ 
groes  the  right  to  vote.  They  say  that  if 
we  can  get  the  South  to  permit  Negroes  to 
vote  freely  all  the  other  injustices  which 
they  endure  would  pass  away.  They  appear 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  task. 
It  is  complex  because  their  thinking  makes 
it  so. 

All  the  ills  which  Negroes  suffer  all  over 
the  United  States  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  denial  of  the  ballot  to  them  in  the 
South.  For  if  Negroes  had  full  voting  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  South  there  would  be  no  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  such  as  Senators  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina;  Byrd,  of  Virginia;  and  Eastland, 
of  Mississippi;  Barden,  of  North  Carolina; 
Smith,  of  Virginia;  and  Davis,  of  Georgia. 
These  men  and  their  associates  come  to 
Congress  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  white  supremacy.  All  they  had  to 
do  to  get  elected,  since  Negroes  are  barred 
from  the  polls,  was  to  tell  the  voters  that 
they  were  more  determined  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  keep  Negroes  in  their  place. 

The  record  is  full  of  facts  which  prove 
that  officials  of  the  State  have  barred  Ne¬ 
groes  from  voting.  All  who  read  are  aware 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  which  de¬ 


clare  that  the  basis  for  representation  in 
such  States  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion 
which  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Why,  then,  has  nothing  been  done  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  Representatives  from 
such  States?  The  answer  is  clear.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  did  not  want  to  reduce  the 
power  in  the  South;  they  are  not  really 
anxious  to  give  to  Negroes  their  complete 
rights  as  Americans;  they  want  to  use  the 
sufferings  of  Negroes  as  a  political  football. 

It  appears  that  those  in  Congress  of  both 
political  parties  should  use  their  great  pow¬ 
ers  to  enforce  the  Constitution  which  they 
have  taken  a  sacred  oath  to  uphold  and 
enforce.  The  racial  bigots  from  the  South 
control  Congress  because  the  so-called  lib¬ 
erals  permit  them  to  do  so.  There  are  no 
other  sections  of  the  Constitution  which  are 
completely  ignored  by  those  in  high  places 
except  those  dealing  with  the  basic  human 
rights  of  Negroes.  This  inaction  reflects 
upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

The  test  of  their  sincerity  then  rests  upon 
their  willingness  to  tackle  head  on  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
States  which  bar  Negroes  from  voting. 


Fargo:  All-America  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  the  city  of  my  residence, 
are  sharing  in  one  of  the  finest  honors 
that  can  come  to  any  community  dedi¬ 
cated  to  civic  progress.  Fargo  was 
named  last  Thursday  to  the  “all-America 
city”  team  in  a  nationwide  competition 
sponsored  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine. 

The  basis  for  the  selection,  as  quoted 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Look  which 
carries  the  stories  of  the  winning  cities, 
is  “energetic,  purposeful,  intelligent 
citizen  effort  in  attaining  specific  civic 
improvements  in  the  public  interest.” 

Fargo  faced  some  tough  problems  a 
few  years  back.  Through  concerted 
citizen  effort  and  good  leadership,  these 
problems  are  being  solved  efficiently  and 
with  unusual  speed.  A  sizable  residen¬ 
tial  section  was  turning  into  a  slum — 
it  is  now  the  site  of  a  growing  new  civic 
center.  Already  completed  is  a  fine  city 
hall,  replacing  one  outmoded  and  out¬ 
grown  by  a  rapidly  expanding  popula¬ 
tion.  A  new  city  auditorium  has  been 
constructed.  An  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram  is  nearing  completion  and  families 
who  had  lived  in  the  depressed  area  are 
being  successfully  relocated.  Other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  are  going  up  and  com¬ 
munity  projects,  many  supported  by  vol¬ 
unteer  contributions  and  workers,  are 
underway  or  in  the  planning  stages. 

To  single  out  individuals  who  have 
contributed  the  most  to  Fargo’s  accom¬ 
plishments  would  be  impossible.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  especially  though, 
the  Fargo  City  Commission,  the  City  of 
Fargo  Renewal  Agency,  the  chamber  of 
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commerce,  the  citizens  city  hall-audito¬ 
rium  committee,  and  the  citizens  for  city 
planning  organization. 

Fargo,  in  short,  is  streamlining  and 
modernizing  itself.  This  is  an  expensive 
proposition  and  requires  devoted  par¬ 
ticipation  from  each  citizen.  The  people 
have  responded  with  spirit  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  out  a  job  that  is  never 
really  finished. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Fargo  made  the 
team? 


Boy  Scouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Boy  Scout  Week  and  I  was  pleased  no 
end  when  10-year-old  Cub  Scout  Fred¬ 
die  Vaughn,  of  Forest  Heights,  Md„ 
pinned  on  me  last  week  my  1960  Boy 
Scout  pin  and  presented  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  “Golden  Anniversary  of  Scout¬ 
ing,”  from  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Elmer 
Condit,  Scout  executive,  of  Aheka  Coun¬ 
cil,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Passaic,  N.J. 
Last  Tuesday,  the  Passaic,  N.J.,  Herald- 
News  carried  the  following  article  on  our 
Boy  Scouts: 

Boy  Scouts 
(By  the  Vagabond) 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  making 
plans  to  observe  the  50th  anniversary  of 
scouting  this  year.  The  various  celebrations 
recognizing  this  half  century  of  service  to 
boys  the  world  over  will  include  dramatic 
and  other  characteristically  Scout  program 
activities.  These  will  be  on  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels. 

Boy  Scout  Week  in  1960  is  February  7-13. 
In  a  special  event  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  week  a  representative  Scout  or 
Explorer  from  each  of  our  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  will  make  a  special  report  to  President 
Eisenhower  in  person.  National  leaders  in 
many  national  groups  will  meet  in  a  report 
to  the  Nation  broadcast.  On  February  8  our 
Government  will  issue  a  4-cent  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  golden  jubilee  commemorative 
stamp. 

One  of  the  character-building  phases  of 
scouting  is  the  annual  observance  of  Scout 
Week  through  attendance  at  a  worship  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  church  or  synagogue.  They  attend 
in  uniform  and  are  recognized  for  their  work 
in  making  their  citizenship  meaningful.  It 
is  rather  significant  their  50th  anniversary 
theme  is  “For  God  and  Country.” 

The  golden  jubilee  celebration  will  be 
highlighted  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  June  1-4,  1960.  At 
this  time  recognition  will  be  given  to  all  the 
cooperating  institutions  which  have  done  so 
much  to  make  scouting  available  to  so  many 
boys  across  the  country  and  the  world  during 
the  past  half  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  event  of  all 
during  the  year’s  anniversary  program  will  be 
the  fifth  national  Boy  Scout  jamboree  which 
will  be  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July 
22-28  of  this  year.  It  is  estimated  over  50,- 
000  Scouts,  Explorers,  and  adult  leaders  will 
be  present  at  this  huge  encampment. 

Scouting  has  provided  boys  with  a  big  lift 
In  their  personal  lives  characterwise  and 
with  a  great  stimulation  for  the  finest  kind 


of  American  citizenship.  In  every  walk  of 
life  one  finds  men  of  responsibility  who 
have  learned  to  “Be  Prepared”  by  the  Scout 
route. 

I  recall  clearly  when  Admiral  Byrd  made 
his  first  long  trip  to  Antarctica  he  took  with 
him  a  Boy  Scout.  This  Scout  is  today  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  scientific  authorities 
on  Antarctic^ — Dr.  Paul  Siple.  At  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  life  and  at  the  far  fron¬ 
tiers  are  Scouts  who  are  always  prepared  to 
be  of  service. 

Internationally  the  movement  has  im¬ 
portance.  On  freedom’s  side  are  Scouts  of 
all  nations  bringing  encouragement  and  real 
assistance  to  the  world’s  peacemakers. 

And  anyway — it  is  always  good  to  “Be 
Prepared.” 


Public  Service  Time  on  Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  .remarks,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
W.  James  Westhafer,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
director  of  the  Dayton  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  to  Mr.  James  Cox,  Jr.,  operator 
of  Station  WHIO-TV. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  letter  to 
your  attention  is  to  show  what  a  great 
service  can  be  rendered  by  a  television 
station  willing  to  offer  free  time  to  or¬ 
ganizations  having  programs  of  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  present  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  You  all  know  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  Council  on  World  Affairs. 
Its  chief  role  is  to  produce  an  enlight¬ 
ened  citizenry  through  its  interest  in  and 
its  study  of  international  problems. 
Television  is  an  excellent  medium  to  use 
to  get  ideas  across  to  the  general  public, 
but  its  cost  could  not  possibly  be  borne  by 
any  single  nonprofit  organization.  That 
we  have  a  station  in  our  city  of  Dayton 
donating  30  minutes  of  its  valuable  time 
each  week  to  these  educational  programs 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  benefit 
from  them  and  justifies  our  pride  in  the 
owner  who  makes  them  possible.  May 
this  serve  as  an  example  of  a  truly  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  citizen  and  an  inspiration  to 
those  with  similar  facilities  to  offer  in 
other  cities. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mr.  James  Cox,  Jr., 

Station  WHIO-TV, 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Cox:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dayton  Council 
on  World  Affairs  it  was  noted  that  our 
educational  television  program,  “It’s  Your 
World,”  for  which  you  have  provided  one- 
half  hour  weekly  on  WHIO-TV,  is  entering 
its  ninth  year  on  the  air. 

The  board  took  official  cognizance  of  your 
fine  spirit  of  public  service  and  cooperation 
and  asked  me  to  write  you  an  official  letter 
of  thanks. 

We  are  also  quite  indebted  to  a  member 
of  your  staff,  Mr.  Harry  Butler,  who  for  many 
years  has  voluntarily  contributed  time  of  his 
own  to  moderate  this  program. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
in  the  news  lately  about  the  small  amount 
of  public  service  time  contributed  by  TV 


stations.  We  don’t  know  what  stations  in 
other  cities  have  done  nor  what  you  have 
done  overall,  but  we  are  so  impressed  by 
the  extensive  support  of  the  Council  on 
World  Affairs  program  that  we  are  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
officials  in  Washington  who  we  think  should 
know  about  your  generous  actions  in  the 
past. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  W.  James  Westhafer. 


The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  sermon  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Reverend  Francis  E.  Lucey, 
S.J.,  regent  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Cen¬ 
ter,  at  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the 
red  Mass — held  at  St.  Matthew’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  Sunday,  January  31,  1960.  This 
historic  mass  is  usually  celebrated  to 
mark  the  opening  of  the  court  year  and 
goes  back  for  centuries.  In  Washington, 
•it  traditionally  marks  the  opening  of  the 
legislative  session.  The  term  “red  Mass” 
comes  from  the  color  of  the  vestments 
worn  by  the  celebrant  of  the  mass. 
Father  Lucey  was  recently  honored  on 
the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  in 
the  Jesuit  Order. 

Sermon  for  Red  Mass,  Sunday,  January  31, 
1960,  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Lucey,  S.J.  Re¬ 
gent,  Georgetown  Law  Center 
“Sovereignty  over  every  man  is  in  the  hand 
of  God  who  imparts  His  Majesty  to  the 
ruler.”  (Sirach  X5.) 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York  Times, 
in  the  middle  of  this  past  December,  Prof. 
John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  Woodbridge  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  immensely  help¬ 
ful  if  some  Catholic  teacher  would  explain 
just  what  Catholic  thinkers  mean  by  the 
natural  law  of  morality. 

Professor  Randall’s  request  suggested  to 
me  a  topic  for  today’s  talk,  a  subject  inclu¬ 
sive  of  his  idea  but  somewhat  broader,  name¬ 
ly:  “The  Catholic  Natural  Law  Doctrine  and 
Its  Relation  to  Civil  Law.”  It  appeals  to  me 
as  a  subject  quite  appropriate  for  this  oc¬ 
casion.  This  doctrine  is  not  exclusively 
Catholic.  There  have  been  non-Catholics 
who  have  been  its  earnest  advocates. 

This  question  of  natural  law  and  Its  re¬ 
lation  to  civil  law,  though  looming  large  in 
present  day  discussions,  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  Back  in  the  period  of  great  Greek 
philosophers  we  find  men  proposing  the 
question:  Is  civil  law  the  product  of  custom, 
the  will  of  the  dominant,  the  wisdom  of  wise 
men  or  of  a  higher  God-given  law?  A  con¬ 
cept  of  natural  law  as  the  higher  law  has 
perdured  down  through  the  centuries,  at 
times  pushed  into  the  background  by  new 
theories  and  explanations  and  at  times  the 
recipient  of  almost  universal  assent  and  ap¬ 
probation.  The  present-day  Catholic  con¬ 
cept  of  natural  law  received  most  of  its  re¬ 
vamped  contents  and  a  tremendous  impetus 
from  the  writings  of  that  brilliant  philoso¬ 
pher  and  theologian,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
For  centuries  thereafter,  though  hotly  con- 
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tested  by  many  able  philosophers,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  dominant  doctrine. 

After  the  French  revolution,  when  there 
was  danger  of  the  natural  law  ideas  of 
egalite  et  liberty  spreading  to  other  countries 
such  as  England  and  Germany,  some  able 
legal  philosophers  started  a  new  attack  on 
the  natural  law  doctrine.  They  resurrected 
and  strongly  urged  the  old  accusations  that 
natural  law  was  sterile  and  historically  un¬ 
realistic.  They  contended  that  natural  law, 
with  its  eye  focused  on  the  purposes  of  law, 
disregarded  the  real  sources  of  law  and 
strove  for  an  ideal  body  of  civil  law  that 
could  be  worked  out  by  reason  alone.  Al¬ 
though  these  accusations  were  unfounded, 
the  result  of  the  attack  was  the  birth  of  two 
important  new  schools  of  thought  in  juris¬ 
prudence.  These  two  schools  of  legal  philos¬ 
ophical  thinking  gained  remarkable  prestige 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Savigny  in  Germany  and  Austin  in  England 
were  the  outstanding  protagonists  of  the  two 
schools.  Savigny  based  his  origin  of  civil 
law  on  a  pantheistic  concept  of  a  volksgeist 
an  unconscious  spirit  of  the  people  uncon¬ 
sciously  urging  them  into  uniform  ways  of 
acting.  By  an  unconscious  process,  customs 
arose  which  in  time  became  mores  and  finally 
crystallized  into  civil  laws.  Each  national 
group  has  its  own  volksgeist.  Reason  played 
no  rule  in  the  evolution  of  civil  law.  The 
obligation  to  obey  laws  flowed  from  fear  of 
public  opinion. 

Austin  in  England  devised  quite  a  different 
theory.  Adopting  Hobbes’  philosophy  of  man 
as  antisocial  by  nature,  and  society  as  the 
result  of  a  social  contract  embraced  by  force 
or  fear  of  the  same,  he  conceived  civil  law 
as  the  command  of  the  sovereign.  Civil  law 
is  the  sum  total  of  such  commands  or  norms. 
Necessity  to  obey  the  law  rests  on  the  force 
or  power  of  the  sovereign.  It  involves  a 
must  not  an  ought.  Civil  law  rests  on  no 
higher  law,  it  stands  on  its  own  powerful 
feet.  Laws  do  not  have  to  be  reasonable 
or  just.  Whatever  is  enacted  is  law,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable.  These  two  schools  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  especially  the  latter,  domi¬ 
nated  legal  philosophy  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  half  of 
the  19th  century.  In  the  first  40-odd  years 
of  this  century  in  America,  refinements  of 
Austin’s  theory  and  new  schools  of  thought 
gained  vogue.  The  realist,  with  a  system 
based  on  behaviorism  or  psychoanalysis,  re¬ 
placed  norms  or  commands  with  what  the 
courts  will  do  in  fact.  Kalsen,  retaining 
Austin’s  norms  and  force  theory,  evolved 
his  stepladder  theory  of  legal  validity.  Dean 
Pound,  with  allegiance  to  norms  and  ideals 
and  some  role  for  reason  evolved  his  theory 
of  harmonizing  and  balancing  interests, 
needs,  wants,  and  desires.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  battle  that 
raged  between  Dean  Pound  and  the  realists 
during  the  thirties. 

Just  as  the  French  Revolution  gave  birth 
to  the  historical  and  analytical  schools,  so 
World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  gave  birth 
to  a  strong  revival  of  natural  law.  Hitler’s 
regime,  and  its  atrocious  and  inhuman  laws 
showed  mankind  the  extremes  to  which  posi¬ 
tivism  could  lead.  Positivistic  legal  philoso¬ 
phers  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  started  to 
reexamine  and  weigh  their  legal  philosophy. 

So  today,  legal  philosophers  are  posing  the 
question  again:  Does  civil  law  impose  a  must 
or  an  ought?  Does  a  subject  have  to  obey 
unjust  tyrannical  laws?  Do  people  have  a 
right  to  rebel? 

We  here  in  America  sometimes  forget  that 
our  United  States  owes  its  existence  to  a 
rebellion  against  a  constituted  but  tyrannical 
authority  and  its  oppressive  legislation.  We 
at  times  forget  that  those  who  brought  this 
great  civil  society  into  existence  justified 
their  rebellion  on  a  higher  law,  natural  law. 


God-given  inalienable  rights  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  not  just  a  pious 
ejaculation.  The  Founding  Fathers  fought 
and  suffered  for  the  higher  law.  Many  of 
their  relatives  and  compatriots  died  for  it. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  a  Constitution.  That  Consti¬ 
tution  was  written  with  the  thought  of 
tyranny,  dictatorship,  and  a  higher  law  still 
fresh  and  vivid  in  their  minds.  No  wise  peo¬ 
ple  would  or  should  write  into  their  funda¬ 
mental  law  a  provision  for  rebellion.  They 
can,  however,  as  did  our  Founding  Fathers, 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  need  of  re¬ 
course  to  the  higher  law.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  made  provisions  for  balancing  the 
three  branches  of  Government  so  as  to  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  one  of 
them  becoming  a  dictatorship  or  a  tyranny. 
They  added  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  aimed 
at  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  a  majority  and  unjust  laws.  They 
wrote  in  provisions  for  freedom  of  speech, 
right  of  assembly,  right  to  petition  their 
Government  potent  and  peaceful  methods  of 
providing  for  change  without  recourse  to 
force.  Our  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of 
Rights  became  a  revered  document  through¬ 
out  the  world  because  it  protected  the  God- 
given  inalienable  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 

The  natural  law  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
was,  at  least,  in  its  basic  tenets,  what  is  now 
called  the  Catholic  concept  of  natural  law. 
The  Catholic  Church  adopted  natural  law 
ethics  because  the  doctrine  responded  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  as  such  was  in  harmony 
with  revelation.  Unlike  faith,  it  is  not 
based  on  revelation,  but  reason  alone.  Some 
writ°rs  have  termed  it  a  theological  doc¬ 
trine,  and,  in  the  sense  of  resting  ultimately 
and  primarily  on  the  existence  of  God,  and 
man’s  relation  to  God,  it  is  theological. 
There  is  no  Catholic  natural  law  without 
God  in  the  picture.  But  it  rests  on  God  in 
a  manner  entirely  different  and  distinct 
from  faith.  What  we  Catholics  accept  as  a 
matter  of  faith  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
God  revealing.  We  accept  revelation,  not 
because  we  fully  understand  it,  but  because 
we  accept  God’s  say-so.  In  that  sense,  faith 
is  authoritarian,  that  is,  based  on  the 
revealed  authority  of  God. 

Catholic  natural  law  ethics  is  only  a  part 
of  an  integrated  philosophy  adopted  by 
Catholic  philosophers  and  moralists.  Nat¬ 
ural  law  ethics  is  based  on  propositions  taken 
from  various  parts  of  that  philosophy.  These 
propositions  include  the  existence  of  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things,  the  existence  of  an 
eternal  law  of  God  governing  all  creation,  a 
distinct  part  of  that  law  governing  man’s  free 
acts  called  natural  law,  the  existence  in  man 
of  a  spiritual,  rational  soul  separately  cre¬ 
ated  by  God  for  each  individual,  the  existence 
in  man  of  a  capacity  to  know  some  things 
with  certainty,  the  capacity  of  man  to  exer¬ 
cise  freedom  of  the  will  in  some  areas,  and, 
finally,  the  fact  that  man  is  social  by  nature. 

Because  man  has  a  rational  spiritual  soul 
given  to  him  by  God,  he  has  a  dignity  in  se, 
i.e.,  in  himself.  He  has  something  he  did 
not  get  from  other  men.  He  has  a  little 
bundle  of  basic  duties  and  rights  given  to 
him  by  God  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
destroy.  He  does  not  exist  by  sufferance  of 
a  dominant  individual,  a  dominant  minor¬ 
ity,  or  a  dominant  majority.  He  cannot  be 
used  as  a.  chattel  by  others.  Accordingly, 
there  are  limits  as  to  restrictions  other  men 
impose  on  him.  Relatively  to  others,  the 
individual  is  as  it  were,  sui  juris. 

Because  of  the  natural  law,  man  has  duties 
to  God,  to  his  fellowman,  and  to  himself. 
From  these  fundamental  duties  flow  the  nat¬ 
ural  rights  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
duties.  He  has  a  duty  and  a  right  to  use  all 
his  faculties  and  powers  to  perfect  his  nature 
and  being.  There  are  acts  that  perfect,  and 
acts  that  are  harmful  to  his  nature.  Those 
that  are  perfective  of  his  nature  we  call 


morally  good.  Those  that  are  bad  for  his 
nature  we  call  morally  bad.  Man  must  use 
his  intellectual  faculty  to  discover  and  act, 
in  accordance  with  what  reason  finds  is  good 
and  to  avoid  what  is  discovered  to  be  evil. 

Catholic  natural  law  philosophers  hold 
that  man  is  readily  aware  of  the  principle, 
“Do  good  and  avoid  evil,”  and  quite  easily 
recognizes  fundamental  principles  that  are 
easy  inferences  from  the  principle  of  “do 
good  and  avoid  evil.”  These  fundamental 
inferences  correspond  pretty  much  to  the 
contents  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  They 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  man’s  nature  that  they  are  said 
to  be  universal,  perpetual,  and  inmutable. 
While  man  remains  man,  they  will  universally 
apply.  Other  principles  of  morality  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  reason  with  the  aid  of 
expanding  experience  and  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  The  fundamental  principles  together 
with  further  implementing  norms  taken  col¬ 
lectively  constitute  the  contents  of  natural 
law  ethics. 

While  natural  law  ethics  holds  that  man 
has  duties  and  hence  some  rights  which  are 
absolute  in  the  sense  that  they  have  their 
origin  in  God,  not  other  men,  it  does  not  hold 
that  the  exercise  of  these  rights  may  not  be 
restricted.  Exercise  of  a  right  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  because  of  its  effect  on  others  or  on 
society.  Reason  dictates  justice  to  others. 

Studying  the  free  acts  that  may  be  freely 
posited  by  man,  natural  law  philosophers 
find  that  some  are  mala  in  se,  i.e.,  bad  under 
all  circumstances,  as  for  instance  murder, 
and  that  others  are  neither  good  nor  bad, 
looked  at  in  the  abstract.  The  latter  get 
their  goodness  or  badness  from  concrete  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  time,  place,  object,  or  Intent. 
These  latter  are  called  indifferent  acts.  A 
good  portion  of  individual  behavior  and  a 
vast  portion  of  civil  law  deals  with  these 
mutable  indifferent  acts. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  mutability 
in  the  natural  law  doctrine.  While  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  natural  law  are 
absolute,  their  application  to  concrete  cases 
may  be  mutable.  Some  of  this  mutability 
flows  from  improved  and  expanding  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  apply  the  absolutes  correctly. 
Experience  and  science  are  tremendous  aids. 
What  men  considered  murder  not  too  long 
ago,  may  not  be  considered  murder  today. 
Discovery  of  irresistible  impulses  and  urges 
and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  psychotic  condi¬ 
tions  makes  us  aware  that  many  acts  formerly 
considered  free  acts  are  really  not  such.  The 
principles  have  not  changed  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  has. 

In  working  out  the  norms  of  morality  and 
the  correct  application  of  the  same  to  par¬ 
ticular  concrete  types  of  human  acts,  the  role 
played  by  reason  in  the  natural  law  doctrine 
is  dominant  even  though  reason  draws  on 
experience  and  science  for  factual  informa¬ 
tion.  Other  nonnatural  law  philosophers 
have  likewise  emphasized  the  role  of  reason. 
But  their  rational  conclusions  may  be  far 
different  from  the  catholic  natural  law  phi¬ 
losopher’s,  because  their  premises  are 
different. 

In  developing  a  body  of  ethical  law  or  even 
civil  law,  the  catholic  natural  law  philoso¬ 
pher  is  always  using  reason  against  a  particu¬ 
lar  framework  of  reference,  namely:  those 
established  conclusions  mentioned  earlier, 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man’s  soul,  its  crea¬ 
tion  by  God,  its  capacity  to  know,  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  duty  to  act  for  the  perfection 
of  his  being,  all  those  elements  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  dignity,  equality,  and  Independ¬ 
ence  of  the  individual. 

A  legal  philosopher  who  wishes  to  leave 
God  and  a  spiritual  soul  out  of  the  picture, 
may  derive  a  philosophy  of  ethics  and  civil 
law  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  catholic 
natural  law  philosophy,  no  matter  how  much 
he  emphasizes  the  role  of  reason  and  logic, 
or  how  much  he  desires  some  dignity  for 
man. 
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Thus  far  I  have  devoted,  my  talk  to  the 
basic  framework  of  natural  law  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  man  as  an  individual.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  catholic  natural  law  doctrine,  is  that 
man  is  social  by  nature.  By  that  we  mean, 
among  other  things,  that  man’s  very  nature 
demands  civil  society,  in  short,  that  civil 
society  flows  from  the  natural  law  and 
through  it  ultimately  from  God.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  marked  contrast  with  Hobbes’  con¬ 
cept  of  man  as  antisocial  by  nature  and 
Rousseau's  concept  of  man  as  unsocial  by 
nature.  Since  man  is  social  by  nature  there 
is  a  God  implanted  necessity  for  civil  author¬ 
ity  and  respect  for  the  same. 

In  the  Catholic  concept,  the  citizen  is 
morally  bound  to  respect  civil  authority  and 
to  obey  laws  of  lawful  rulers  unless  by  the 
intent  of  the  lawmaker  or  the  nature  of  the 
law  itself,  nor  moral  obligation  is  entailed. 

While  the  Catholic  concept  stresses  the 
moral  ought  in  law,  it  does  not  however  ex¬ 
clude  the  concept  of  force.  Sanctions  either 
penal  or  premial  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  moral  ought.  They  serve  as  a  buttress 
to  the  edifice  of  law  and  the  moral  structure 
of  the  edific.  Sanctions  are  necessary  be¬ 
cause  free  human  beings  do  not  always  do 
what  they  ought  to  do.  Many  factors  in¬ 
fluence  the  use  of  reason  and  human  be¬ 
havior.  Emotions,  intellectual  limitations 
of  cognition  and  understanding,  weakness  of 
the  will  and  character,  psychological  and 
physical  well  being  or  its  lack  play  a  great 
part  in  determining  man’s  behavior.  Sanc¬ 
tions  in  such  cases  may  exercise  a  subsidiary 
but  powerful  inducement  to  act  or  forebear 
from  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Laws  do  not  exist  to  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
They  are  made  for  man  as  he  is  with  all  his 
weaknesses  and  handicaps.  A  rational  real¬ 
istic  concept  of  law  demands  sanctions. 

The  existence  of  civil  society  enables  the 
Individual  to  secure  and  develop  his  person¬ 
ality  in  a  way  he  could  not  do  as  an  isolated 
being.  Civil  authority  accomplishes  this  ob¬ 
jective  by  means  of  laws  which  effectively 
direct  the  actions  of  citizens  toward  the  end 
of  civil  society,  the  attainment  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  order,  peace,  well  being,  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Its  eye  is  focused  on  the  common 
good.  The  Catholic  concept  of  the  common 
good  however  includes  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  law  dignity  of  each  and  every 
individual.  The  common  good  is  not  an  end 
in  itself. 

In  selecting  means  required  for  order, 
peace,  well  being,  and  prosperity,  civil  au¬ 
thority  has  a  right  to  limit  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  restrain,  man’s  exercise  of  natural 
rights.  It  does  this  to  protect  like  rights  of 
others  and  the  common  good.  Civil  society 
may  ration  man’s  food,  regulate  his  move¬ 
ment,  his  freedom  of  speech,  his  possession 
and  use  of  property,  his  engagement  in  occu¬ 
pations  or  activities  for  which  he  may  not 
have  the  requisite  skill.  It  may  outlaw 
ultra-hazardous  occupations  or  hold  the 
actor  absolutely  liable  to  unforeseeable 
plaintiffs,  if  the  hazardous  occupation  is  per¬ 
mitted.  It  may  impose  conditions  for  the 
validity  of  sales,  contracts,  deeds,  wills,  and 
many  other  transactions. 

In  addition,  civil  society  may  and  should, 
enact  laws  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
its  own  existence  and  for  the  progressive 
betterment  of  its  own  operation.  In  doing 
this  however,  it  should  not  make  itself  an 
end  in  itself.  The  State  is  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  State. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  this  occasion  I 
would  like  to  indicate  a  couple  of  guides 
emanating  from  the  natural  law  doctrine 
which  Catholic  lawmakers  should  bear  in 
mind.  First  of  all  the  civil  law  does  not  have 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  morality  with 
legislation.  Under  the  natural  law  the  chief 
concern  of  civil  authority  is  with  those  things 


which  are  necessary  for  or  helpful  to  the 
common  good.  Secondly  in  formulating  into 
law  the  means  which  will  attain  the  ends  of 
civil  society  the  lawmaker  should  exercise 
prudence.  In  fact,  the  chief  function  of  the 
lawmaker  consists  in  making  prudential 
judgments,  judgments  as  to  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  proposed  legislation  and  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  the  advisability  or  inadvisability, 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  legislation 
as  a  means  to  the  end  of  civil  society,  the 
attainment  of  order,  peace  and  prosperity. 
In  a  country  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  have  the  same  moral  standards  what 
would  be  prudent  might  not  be  prudent  in 
a  pluralistic  country  such  as  ours  with  a 
diversity  of  religious  moral  and  social  stand¬ 
ards.  Prevailing,  predominant  standards  of 
the  time  and  place  must  be  given  serious 
consideration  in  forming  a  prudential  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  laws  should  be  enacted  or 
not  enacted  or  what  decisions  should  be 
rendered  in  cases  and  controversies. 

While  the  vast  portion  of  lawmaking 
presents  little  or  no  difficulty  for  the  Catholic 
natural  law  lawmaker,  there  is  one  sphere  in 
which  it  could  inject  a  very  serious  problem. 
The  Catholic  natural  law  lawmaker  may  by 
nonaction  permit  evils  for  serious  reasons  of 
order  and  peace,  but  he  cannot  actively  co¬ 
operate  with  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
order  the  doing  of  something  which  is  intrin¬ 
sically  evil.  Fortunately  this  type  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  rare  because  most  people 
accept  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
natural  law. 

Where  problems  of  cooperation  arise  the 
Catholic  lawmaker  should  carefully  weigh 
the  moral  principles  governing  cooperation 
to  discover  what  is  permissible  and  what  is 
not  permissible. 

The  lawmaker  under  the  natural  law  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  granted  great  authority  by 
God.  He  holds  in  his  power  the  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  welfare  of  God’s  creatures.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  great  honor  and  majesty. 
“Sovereignty  over  every  man  is  in  the  hand 
of  God  who  imparts  His  majesty  to  the 
ruler.”  That  majesty  coming  ultimately 
from  God  demands  the  respect  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  Without  that  respect,  all  law  would 
fail. 

While  the  right  to  rule  carries  with  it 
honor  and  majesty,  it  also  carries  with  it 
grave  responsibilities  for  those  who  play  a 
part  in  government,  our  executives,  legisla¬ 
tors,  judiciary,  and  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  who  by  the  nature  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  participate  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  our  country,  I 
believe  we  can  be  proud  of  our  rulers  and 
the  role  played  by  the  legal  profession.  Crit¬ 
ics  may  point  their  finger  at  instances  of 
corrupt  executives,  corrupt  judges,  corrupt¬ 
ing  intrigue  of  powerful  interests,  political 
logrolling,  and  blackmailing  minorities. 
But  the  overall  picture,  especially  on  the 
higher  level  of  government,  executive,  judi¬ 
cial,  and  legislative.  State  and  Federal,  is  a 
picture  of  dedicated  men,  conscious  of  their 
responsibility,  striving  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  with  the  aid  of  reason,  research,  and 
experience  to  preserve  our  precious  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  inalienable  God -given  rights  of 
man  within  a  framework  of  law  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  Looking  toward  the  future  I  have 
only  one  anxiety. 

The  poet  has  said,  “The  night  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  eyes,  the  day  but  one,  yet  the  light  of 
the  whole  world  dies  with  the  setting  sun.” 
My  only  fear  is  that  if  we  ever  take  God 
and  His  light  out  of  the  picture  of  law  and 
legal  justice,  our  people  will  wander  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  misery. 

God  has  blessed  our  country  and  its  rulers 
with  a  keen  sense  of  Justice  and  prudence 
and  tolerance.  May  God  continue  to  bless 
those  who  share  His  power  and  majesty. 


February  9 

Phil  Regan:  One-Man  Mediation  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
well-known  columnist  on  labor  affairs, 
Victor  Riesel,  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Mirror  of  February  9,  1960. 

The  article,  entitled  “Regan’s  Irish 
Tenor  Soothed  Steel  Crisis,”  is  about  the 
role  played  by  my  old  friend  and  former 
constituent  from  Brooklyn,  Phil  Regan, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  one-man  medi¬ 
ation  service  in  helping  to  settle  the  re¬ 
cent  steel  strike.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  story  about  Phil  Regan  has  now 
come  out  into  the  open  so  that  he  may 
get  the  credit  due  him  for  his  service  to 
the  Nation. 

The  article  by  Victor  Riesel  reads  as 
follows: 

Regan's  Irish  Tenor  Soothed  Steel  Crisis 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

When  everybody  was  singing  the  blues 
over  the  steel  strike  there  was  one  voice 
which  kept  them  all  cheery  with  Irish  lul¬ 
labies,  including  Torra-Loora-Loora. 

This  story — the  story  of  Singer  Phil  Regan 
and  the  debt  the  country  owes  him  has  never 
been  told. 

Phil  Regan,  ex-Brooklyn  cop,  movie  star, 
and  now  public  relations  spirit  for  National 
Distillers,  is  to  Steel  Union  Chief  Dave  Mc¬ 
Donald  what  Robert  Montgomery  is  to 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  It  was  Regan  who  was 
at  the  Palm  Springs  Airport  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  arrived  the  other  week.  Regan  drove 
to  the  home  of  his  friend,  George  E.  Allen, 
host  to  the  President. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Regan’s  Palm  Springs 
home,  McDonald  was  waiting.  Regan  re¬ 
turned  with  his  coup.  George  Allen  was  on 
phone.  The  come-to-breakfast  call  came 
soon.  The  next  morning,  Saturday,  January 
30,  Regan  and  Allen  quietly  listened  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  talk  to  McDonald. 

The  President  said,  “You  people  in  labor 
and  the  men  in  industry  could  keep  things 
harmonious  if  you  would  fraternize  more. 
Management  wants  that,”  McDonald  re¬ 
plied,  “It’s  also  up  to  them — I’m  ready  and 
willing.” 

There  was  more,  of  course,  in  this  man-to¬ 
man  breakfast.  Regan  beamed.  For  him  it 
was  the  windup  of  a  long  experiment  in 
imaginative  mediation  and  personal  rela¬ 
tions. 

He  had  been  in  this  steel  thing,  behind 
the  scenes,  for  over  a  year — and  not  only  as 
the  voice  of  the  union’s  “Man  of  Steel” 
radio  program.  Actually  the  trail  leads 
backward  from  George  Allen’s  Palm  Beach 
home  to  Allen’s  tower  suite  in  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  Regan  got  to  know  Allen  when 
the  entertainer  sang  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  at  Harry  Truman’s  inauguration. 

Late  last  year,  Allen  had  Phil  Regan  and 
Dave  McDonald  in  for  breakfast  at  the  New 
Yorker.  Allen  suggested  that  the  Vice 
President  would  be  just  the  man  acceptable 
to  both  sides.  It  was  then  that  McDonald 
flew  to  see  Nixon  at  a  Pittsburgh  ball  game. 
Nixon  agreed  to  try  to  mediate. 

Then  there  was  much  coming  and  going 
in  and  out  of  Regan’s  apartment  in  Park 
Avenue’s  Park  Lane  Hotel.  It  was  there  that 
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Rsgan  first  brought  Edgar  Kaiser  and  Mc¬ 
Donald  together.  When  the  strike  leader 
thought  it  was  time  to  see  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  Regan  who  tele¬ 
phoned  friend  Tom  Stevens,  Ike’s  appoint¬ 
ment  secretary.  The  President  said  cer¬ 
tainly.  Regan  set  the  half-hour  talk  with 
the  President  in  a  Waldorf  suite. 

Regan,  McDonald,  and  the  President 
talked  about  the  Vice  President’s  efforts. 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  said  there  would  be  more 
of  them.  Then,  on  November  5,  the  union 
people  thought  it  time  to  brief  the  President 
again.  Regan  set  it  up — and  McDonald 
slipped  in  a  side  door  for  a  45-minute  secret 
talk. 

Each  time  they  talked,  the  President  con¬ 
sulted  Dick  Nixon.  Finally  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  called  both  sides  to  his  home  and  laid 
it  on  the  line.  Then  he  flew  to  New  York, 
got  into  a  secret  service  car,  and  was  just  as 
blunt  with  the  steel  management’s  big  11. 
Then  he  flew  to  California.  There  Phil 
Regan,  mellow  voice  and  all,  was  the  con¬ 
duit.  Nixon  talked  to  Eisenhower,  then  to 
Regan.  The  singer  telephoned  Dave  McDon¬ 
ald  long  distance.  He  relayed  the  messages 
to  Nixon. 

During  this  time  Regan  talked  to  steel 
Industrialists  and  bankers — always  good  hu¬ 
mored,  always  bringing  all  sides  together. 
Practically  a  one-man  mediation  service — 
or  it  should  be  said  a  national  service. 


U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Iowans  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs,  and  are  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  need  for  a  good  supply  of 
well-trained  diplomats,  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  international  negotiations  with 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  Youth  Commission  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  calling  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy,  is  a 
good  recommendation  for  this  proposal. 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  depends  on  proper  and 
effective  international  negotiations;  and 

Whereas  such  negotiations  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  conducted  by  individuals  trained  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  field  of  diplo¬ 
macy  so  as  to  assure  future  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  these  United  States  of  America; 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  We,  the  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Safety  Youth  Commission 
of  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids,  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  do  vigorously  encourage  legislation 
providing  for  a  U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  an  Academy  would 
insure  unerring,  competent,  and  reliable 
representation  of  the  United  States  and  its 
foreign  policy  in  the  realm  of  international 
relations. 

Richard  A.  Brandt 

(For  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer). 

John  A.  Siver,  Chairman. 


Let  Them  Go  on  Earning 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  LEVERING 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  each  day  our  people  are  urg¬ 
ing  Congress  to  eliminate  the  inequities 
contained  in  existing  social  security 
laws  dealing  with  elderly  citizens. 

Only  last  week,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  my  district,  the  Mans¬ 
field  News  Journal,  published  a  pene¬ 
trating  editorial  dealing  with  legislation 
which  I  introduced  last  year  designed  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  earnings  of 
persons  participating  in  the  social  se¬ 
curity  program.  Under  previous  leave, 
I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Them  Go  on  Earning 

Last  year,  Congressman  Robert  W.  Lever¬ 
ing  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4212)  in  the 
House  which  would  have  raised  the  limit  of 
$1,200  now  placed  on  earnings  of  people  re¬ 
ceiving  social  security. 

As  you  know,  if  a  social  security  bene¬ 
ficiary  makes  more  than  $1,200  a  year  his 
benefits  are  cut  accordingly.  If  social  se¬ 
curity  truly  represents  a  return  of  what  the 
citizen  has  paid  into  the  program,  then  this 
limit  is  unfair. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Ste¬ 
phen  M.  Young  has  taken  over  Levering’s 
idea.  He  wants  the  earnings  limit  raised 
to  $3,000. 

Actually,  Is  there  a  necessity  for  any  limit 
at  all? 

Social  security  is,  at  least  in  theory,  like 
a  gigantic  insurance  plan.  Thus,  it  can  be 
argued  with  conviction  that  a  person  who 
pays  his  premiums  (i.e.,  social  security 
charges)  should  get  his  promised  payments 
whether  he  be  pauper  or  millionaire. 

A  vast  amount  of  confusion,  cheating, 
record  keeping  and  checking  could  be  elim¬ 
inated  if  every  social  security  “policyholder” 
automatically  began  collecting  at  the  age 
of  65. 

Those  who  argue  that  it's  unfair  for  an 
individual  with  a  good  income  to  collect  so¬ 
cial  security  overlook  the  great  equalizer — 
income  tax. 

It  can  be  accepted  as  a  certainty  that 
oldsters,  given  a  free  hand  by  the  lifting  of 
an  earnings  limitation,  would  produce  a 
substantial  return  in  income  tax. 

The  major  objection  to  the  proposal  is 
that  oldsters  would  take  jobs  needed  by 
younger  people,  and  would  add  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  overproduction. 

That  is  a  subject  in  itself,  but  a  brief 
answer  is  that  our  Nation  and  the  world 
do  not  have  overproduction  but  rather 
underconsumption  stemming  from  flaws  in 
the  system  of  distribution  of  goods.  If  the 
necessary  adjustments  can  be  made  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  there  will  be  jobs  for  all  and  the 
oldsters  will  be  needed  in  the  productive 
system. 

Any  program  which  forces  idleness  on 
those  who  desire  to  work — and,  in  effect, 
that  is  the  result  of  the  earnings  limita¬ 
tion  set  by  social  security — is  putting  an 
artificial  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  progress,  which  is  tied  inextricably 
to  production. 


Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  inquiries  from  my  district 
concerning  a  matter  that  seems  to  have 
become  controversial  and  yet  I  can  find 
no  reason  for  the  controversy  to  exist. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  mass  of  misinformation  given  to 
the  general  public  on  the  qualifications 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  be  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education. 

After  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
search  and  after  making  inquiries,  I  find 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standards  for 
qualification  as  chairman  of  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  The  only 
thing  that  a  man  has  to  do  to  be  chair¬ 
man  of  any  committee  of  this  House  is 
to  live  long  enough  and  be  elected  more 
times  than  any  other  member  of  the 
committee.  This  is  the  time-honored 
system  employed  in  the  naming  of  chair¬ 
men  and  regardless  of  what  may  be  said 
about  a  person — good,  bad,  or  indiffer¬ 
ent — there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
any  Member  being  denied  the  chairman¬ 
ship  when  he  met  these  very  simple  and 
somewhat  ridiculous  standards.  So.  the 
question  of  qualification  for  the  position 
is  one  that  cannot  be  argued  by  any 
person,  whether  he  wants  to  help  or 
wants  to  hurt  Representative  Powell.  I 
believe,  however,  at  this  time  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  that  I  must  in  all  fairness 
state  that  insofar  as  Congressman 
Powell's  position  on  that  committee  on 
the  various  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
come  before  us,  he  has  always  given  his 
support  for  legislation  that  would  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  our  citizens. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  chronicle  here  that 
during  the  hectic  and  ofttimes  bitter  de¬ 
bate  and  through  the  mountainous  piles 
of  newspaper  clippings,  editorials,  let¬ 
ters,  petitions,  and  telegrams  that  were 
sent  in  while  the  argument  raged  on  the 
proposal  of  the  labor  legislation  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy 
and  finally  passed  under  the  cosponsor¬ 
ship  of  Representatives  Landrum  and 
Griffin,  Repi’esentative  Powell  never 
deviated  from  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  proper  and  honorable  course  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  on  the  committee  who  felt 
that  this  was  an  attack  upon  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  honest  labor  unions,  their  offi¬ 
cers,  and  their  members  and  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  his  activities,  I  can  say  that 
he  was  a  stalwart  in  the  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  little  peoples.  Further 
than  this,  I  appeared  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
which  he  is  chairman  and  received  the 
most  courteous  and  considerate  treat- 
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ment  when  I  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  to  create  a  Coal  Research  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  passing,  it  is  noteworthy  to  note 
that  Congressman  Powell  reported  this 
bill  to  the  full  committee  and  that  it 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
Congressman  Powell  has  again  reported 
the  bill  out  of  his  committee  and  it  is 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  particularly  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  bitterness  of  the  attack 
on  Mr.  Powell  by  certain  writers.  It 
appears  that  while  condemning  Mr. 
Powell  for  his  publicly  known  position 
of  fighting  for  equality  of  rights  for 
all  citizens,  these  same  writers  show 
a  tendency  to  bigotry  and  prejudices 
that  are  the  main  reasons  for  Mr. 
Powell’s  forthright  fight  for  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  for  all  Americans.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  awarded  much  recognition  for 
his  outstanding  services  in  various  fields 
of  endeavor  and  I  would  like  to  record 
for  the  Record  the  following  awards  that 
have  been  tendered  to  him : 

In  1953:  Citation  of  honor  for  out¬ 
standing  service  in  the  advancement  of 
civil  liberties  and  human  rights.  The 
Bronx  division  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congi-ess. 

In  1955:  House  Resolution  236.  Reso¬ 
lution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dingell.  For 
statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  forth¬ 
right  courage  displayed  at  the  recent 
Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung. 

In  1955:  House  Resolution  239.  Reso¬ 
lution  submitted  by  Mr.  Keogh.  For 
statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  forth¬ 
right  courage  displayed  at  the  recent 
Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung. 

In  1956:  For  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Maryland  State  confer¬ 
ence,  NAACP. 

In  1956:  Outstanding  man  of  the 
year — Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1956:  The  Rheingold  award  for 
meritorious  services  in  the  cause  of 
unity  and  progress.  I.B.P.O.E.  of  W.  de¬ 
partment  of  economics  and  Liebmann 
Breweries,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

I  know  nothing  about  Congressman 
Powell’s  home  district,  and  know  very 
little  about  his  all-time  record  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  I  do  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  his  performance  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  bone  of  contention,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  my  full  de¬ 
gree  of  support  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  know  of  no  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  expressed  any  oppo¬ 
sition  whatsoever. 


Men  Over  50 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

::qn.  Harris  b.  McDowell,  jr. 

OP  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 
Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 


like  to  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan¬ 
uary  27, 1960. 

Men  Over  50 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  would  like  to  get  help  in  my  effort  to 
reduce  the  age  limit  lor  social  security  from 
65  to  60. 

I  am  at  the  age  of  62  and  have  been  un¬ 
employed  for  3  years.  Just  this  morning  I 
called  on  the  phone  the  personnel  manager 
of  the  Chrysler  plant  in  Newark  and  was 
told  the  usual  thing,  namely  that  the  age 
limit  is  50.  Now  I  ask  you  sincerely,  what 
are  men  in  the  age  bracket  from  50  to  65 
going  to  do? 

I  have  received  some  favorable  replies  from 
the  following:  Senators  Williams,  Frear, 
Congressmen  McDowell  and  Brademas,  of 
Indiana,  but  they  and  they  alone  cannot  do 
a  job  like  this  by  themselves.  That  is  why 
I  was  hoping  that  your  paper  would  give 
this  matter  just  a  little  thought,  because 
while  this  affects  me,  I  am  thinking  of  the 
thousands  over  these  United  States  who  are 
in  the  same  predicament. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  there 
was  a  picture  of  the  wedding  gown  of  the 
bride  to  the  Shah  of  Iran — price  $46,000.  So 
we  had  better  send  some  more  money  under 
the  terms  of  foreign  aid  to  help  pay  for  the 
gown. 

Henry  O.  Swenson. 


Committee  of  One  Million:  Lobby  of  a 
Million  Ghosts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  China 
policies  are  bound  to  change  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  prevention  of  war  and 
the  establishment  of  a  disarmament  pro¬ 
gram  make  these  changes  inevitably  im¬ 
perative. 

What  about  the  so-called  Committee 
of  One  Million  against  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  Back  in  1953  and  1954  they  col¬ 
lected  1,037,000  signatures  but  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  since  then  to  find 
out  what  the  signers  believe  now. 

It  took  a  lot  of  doing  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  get  the  signatures  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  first  place,  and  1,037,- 
000  was  a  pretty  poor  showing  compared 
to  the  11  million  American  signatures 
which  were  claimed  for  the  Stockholm 
peace  appeal  which  was  subsequently  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  State  Department  as 
Russian-inspired  fakery. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Million,  Marvin  Liebman,  wrote  me  an 
indignant  letter  last  fall  after  I  identi¬ 
fied  the  committee  with  the  China  lobby 
in  a  speech  I  made  in  San  Francisco. 
However,  he  told  John  O’Kearney,  who 
wrote  the  informative  article,  “Lobby  of 
a  Million  Ghosts” — The  Nation,  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1960 — that  “if  there  is  a  China 
lobby,  we  are  it.” 

Under  a  previous  consent  I  am  in¬ 
cluding  the  text  of  Mr.  O'Kearney’s  keen 
and  informative  article. 


February  9 

Lobby  of  a  Million  Ghosts 
(By  John  O’Kearney) 

Using  a  bloated  title  for  themselves,  and 
working  with  a  budget  of  about  $70,000  a 
year,  a  handful  of  zealous  men  exert  a  more 
determining  influence  upon  U.S.  policy 
towards  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  than 
all  sanity,  unorganized,  has  thus  far  been 
able  to  counteract.  “If  there  is  a  China 
lobby,  we  are  it,”  says  Marvin  Liebman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million 
Against  the  Admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  handful  of  men 
who  control  this  lobby  base  their  claim  to 
express  what  they  call  the  “grassroots  senti¬ 
ments  of  all  America’’  towards  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  China  on  1,037,000  signatures  to 
a  petition  which  for  almost  6  years  has  lain 
unriffled  in  the  darkness  of  a  New  York 
warehouse;  but  though  there  are  not  more 
than  6,000  persons  out  of  the  1,037,000  who 
ever  contribute  a  dime,  and  not  more  than 
25,000  names  on  the  committee’s  mailing 
list,  the  weighty  name  of  it  will  be  slung 
about  again  in  this  election  year  in  an  effort 
to  silence  every  politician  who  may  dare  to 
suggest  that  recognition  of  China,  and  trade 
with  her,  are  essential  to  peace. 

One  of  the  major  voices  of  this  lobby, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  343  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democrat  of  Montana.  “Amer¬ 
icans  who  favor  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,”  said  Mansfield,  “base 
part  of  their  argument  on  the  false  premise 
that  opposition  to  such  admission  comes 
from  a  minority  and  lunatic  conservative 
fringe  of  American  politics.”  He  then  cited 
the  1,037,000  signatures,  and  asserted  that 
millions  more  have  endorsed  this  petition 
through  the  action  of  national  organizations. 

But  what  do  they  say  at  committee  head¬ 
quarters  about  the  possibility  of  there  being 
just  such  a  lunatic  fringe?  The  genial  Lieb¬ 
man  observes  that  in  1953  and  1954,  with 
Korea  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  “anyone 
would  have  signed  the  petition.”  Since  then, 
he  admits,  no  one  knows  in  what  fashion 
the  collective  mind  of  1,037,000  persons  may 
have  changed.  “It  would  cost  about  10 
cents  a  head  to  get  in  touch  with  them  all, 
and  the  committee  simply  cannot  afford 
that.” 

Nevertheless,  on  the  authority  of  all  those 
names,  the  committee  is  working  to  get  both 
the  Democrat  and  Republican  national  con¬ 
ventions  to  adopt  a  joint  plank  against  any 
move  for  recognition  of  China  or  resumption 
of  trade  with  her.  A  propaganda  kit  is  in 
preparation  to  be  sent  out  to  every  person 
who  runs  for  Federal  office.  The  committee 
plans  to  poll  all  candidates.  Conferences  at 
the  universities  will  be  arranged  to  give  the 
1960  anti-Peiping  campaign  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  what  Liebman  calls  a  “high  degree 
of  literacy.”  And  since  politicians  and 
literate  people  who  are  well  known  and  also 
conservative  are  never  ignored  by  newspaper 
editors,  the  issue  of  China  will  again  appear 
to  have  had  a  fair  verdict  among  us. 

Let  us  now  consider  who  they  are  that  rig 
the  jury.  A  few  are  old  China  hands,  but 
among  the  rest  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  com¬ 
mon  motive  beyond  that  of  a  fervent  belief, 
as  Liebman  puts  it,  that  they  are  acting  as 
patriots  whose  only  concern  is  what  is  best 
for  their  country.  This  is  true,  surely,  of 
Liebman  himself,  if  we  may  take  it  that  his 
motives  are  as  pure  as  his  admitted  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  evils  of  the  Kuomintang  rule 
over  China  is  absolute. 

The  honorary  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  1  Million  is  Warren  R.  Austin,  member 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  member  of  the  China  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  and  our  first  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  After  him  come  the 
six  more  or  less  active  brains  of  the  Steering 
Committee,  the  executive  exploiters  of  the 
authority  of  a  petition  long  years  in  a  ware¬ 
house.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  one-time  pro- 
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lessor  of  economics.  (Most  politically 
aware  people  ask:  What's  he  doing  there?) 
With  him  are  Charles  Edison,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey;  former  Senator  H. 
Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey;  Congress¬ 
man  Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ambassador  to  Japan 
from  1931  to  1941.  Judd  was  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  to  China  from  1925  to  1930,  a  man 
who  knew  Shanghai  in  the  Kuomintang 
days  when  every  dawn  revealed  more  than 
a  hundred  human  bodies  to  be  carted  off 
out  of  the  filth  of  the  gutters. 

The  treasurer  is  Frederick  C.  McKee  of  the 
National  Casket  Co.,  an  avocational  joiner  of 
causes.  He  was  chairman  and  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Committee  for  Boycott  Against 
Japan  from  1938  to  1939;  national  chairman 
of  the  Citizens  for  Victory,  1942-43;  national 
treasurer  of  the  League  of  Nations  Associa¬ 
tion,  1942-44;  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  Anti- 
Communist  China,  1949-52.  McKee’s  assist¬ 
ant  is  Bettis  Aiston  Garside,  missionary  to 
China,  1922-26,  bearer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Auspicious  Star  (Chiang  regime),  executive 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  United  Serv¬ 
ices  to  China,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  committee  got  its  start  in  October 
1953,  with  a  statement  signed  by  212  poli¬ 
ticians,  businessmen,  scientists  and  religious 
leaders,  intended  for  the  ears  of  President 
Eisenhower.  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
growing  pressure  from  Britain  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  China  and  relaxation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can-enunciated  trade  embargo.  It  was  ulti-' 
mately  to  be  given  to  the  President  on  his 
way  to  the  Bermuda  Conference  “to  arm 
you  in  speaking  to  the  British”;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Time  magazine  was  the  first  to 
call  it  to  his  attention.  “Congressional 
signers,”  said  Liebman,  “got  mail  pro  and 
con,  and  before  we  knew  it  there  was  a 
spontaneous  movement."  How  spontaneous 
it  was  may  be  better  determined,  perhaps, 
by  Liebman’s  admission  that  the  signatures 
came  in  pretty  slowly  because  most  of  them 
were  gathered  through  channels  dug  locally 
out  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  also  helped,  along  with  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

The  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal  had  earlier 
claimed  to  have  gotten  11  million  American 
signatures,  so  it  was  decided  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  must  get  at  least  a  million.  On  July 
9,  1954,  the  committee  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  announcing  that  it  had 
rounded  up  its  one  million.  In  the  end,  the 
Stockholm  petitions  were  denounced  by  the 
State  Department  as  Russian-inspired 
fakery;  but  President  Eisenhower  took  the 
1,037,000  names  presented  by  the  committee 
as  supporting  evidence  that  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  wished  to  keep  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  beyond  the  pale.  As  a 
document,  the  full  petition  had  less  literary 
interest  than  an  old  telephone  book,  so  it 
was  never  read.  It  was  put  in  a  warehouse 
and  the  committee  closed  up  shop. 

In  the  autumn  of  195,  an  American  as¬ 
sembly  of  Protestant  religious  leaders  was 
held  and  there  was  more  agitation  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  Red  China,  so  it  was  decided  to 
set  up  an  informal  group  from  within  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million 
and  get  it  going  as  a  lobby  in  opposition  to 
the  agitators.  Those  who  had  led  the  pre¬ 
vious  petition  movement  became  the  lobby. 
The  signers  of  the  original  petition  were  not 
solicited  for  support.  “It  would,”  said  Lieb¬ 
man,  “have  been  too  expensive.”  However, 
in  1958,  the  committee  polled  50,000  Protes¬ 
tant  clergymen,  and  of  those  who  responded, 
93  percent  were  on  our  side.  The  support 
of  these  clergymen  was  taken  as  a  mandate 
for  continued  exploitation  of  the  1,037,000 
signatures. 


Today,  the  authority  of  the  original  num¬ 
ber  has  become  dogma:  On  the  basis  of  the 
original  petition,  the  committee  claims  to 
have  among  its  charter  members  one-fourth 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  one-fourth  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  nine  Governors. 
The  list  is  impressive,  but  it  is  a  question 
how  many  would  be  there  today  if  Judd, 
Smith,  Douglas,  Grew,  and  Edison  were  to 
turn  around  to  look.  Newspaper  editors  still 
accept  the  committee  at  face  value,  as  ready 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  army  here 
as  those  who  were  deceived  by  the  'round 
and  'round  parade  of  the  troops  of  Henri 
Christophe.  Nevertheless,  the  committee’s 
executives  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  make 
news  as  time  goes  by.  To  keep  itself  in  the 
public  eye  on  a  shoestring  budget,  the  com¬ 
mittee  takes  page  advertisements  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  reprints  them  for  mail  distribution,  buy¬ 
ing  the  aura  of  the  newspaper's  reputation 
for  $450  on  international  page,  instead  of  the 
$5,000  it  would  have  to  pay  for  a  page  in  the 
domestic  edition.  The  committee's  friends 
in  Congress  provide  further  reprint  material, 
flying  the  flag  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
for  example,  the  speech  of  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  “Should 
the  United  States  Change  Its  China  Policy?” 
Congressional  Record,  delivered  June  8, 
1959,  reprinted  (not  at  Government  expense) 
and  distributed  as  committee  propaganda. 
This  Byrd  speech  could  have  been  prompted 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek.  “Continued  support  of 
the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China  serves  to 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  countries  in  Asia,”  Byrd 
said. 

After  the  resumption  of  activity  in  1954 
by  the  small  informal  group  which  still  calls 
Itself  the  Committee  of  One  Million,  “we 
found  ourselves,”  said  Liebman,  “with  new 
responsibilities  we  had  not  figured  on.  We 
were  the  only  responsible  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  anti-Communist  activity,  and  sud¬ 
denly  we  were  getting  letters  from  all  over 
the  world,  particularly  from  the  Far  East 
regions.” 

Liebman  has  since  been  out  there  to  meet 
the  committee’s  friends.  Chiang,  a  hard 
man  to  see,  gave  him  2  hours  of  his  time  and 
posed  for  a  smiling,  side-by-side  photograph. 
In  Bangkok,  2  years  ago,  Liebman  was  told 
by  a  cabinet-level  spokesman:  If  the  United 
States  were  to  recognize  Red  China,  within 
a  week  we  would  have  to  do  so  also.  Pre¬ 
sumably  Liebman  did  his  fervent  best  to 
reassure  his  friends  in  Thailand.  Telling 
of  his  tour  around  the  area,  he  said:  We 
felt  it  was  important  to  convince  them  that 
the  United  States  is  not  changing  its  policy. 

Out  of  their  new-found  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  the  committee’s  leading  members  set 
up  the  American-Asian  Educational  Ex¬ 
change,  with  Edison  as  chairman  and  Lieb¬ 
man  as  executive  vice  chairman.  Judd  and 
McKee  are  vice  chairmen,  along  with 
Bishop  Herbert  Welch.  This  organization, 
which  Liebman  says  will  try  to  fill  the  gap 
left  by  the  United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  and  other  outfits  that  try  to  educate 
Asians,  began  its  work  with  the  publication 
of  Communism  at  Work  in  China,  by  Stan¬ 
ley  K.  Hornbeck,  who  from  1928  to  1937  was 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
of  the  State  Department.  He  was  Special 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  1944,  at  the 
moment  when  President  Roosevelt  was  up¬ 
braiding  Chiang  (United  States  Relations 
with  China,  the  Department  of  State,  pp. 
66-68,  1949)  for  his  persistent  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  General  Stilwell  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  war  against  Japan,  and  for  letting 
his  anti-Communist  obsession  bring  China 
to  the  brink  of  catastrophe.  But  Hornbeck 
still  champions  Chiang. 

The  transcendent  arrogance  of  this  China 
lobby  was  bared  by  Liebman  last  November 
4  in  a  press  statement  attack  on  Conlon 
Associates,  Ltd.,  of  San  Francisco,  for  hav¬ 


ing  urged  the  admission  of  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Conlon  group  had 
been  hired  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  study  the  China  problem  and 
came  out  for  recognition  and  trade.  Said 
Liebman : 

To  the  best  of- my  knowledge,  Colon  As¬ 
sociates  conducted  no  serious  investigation 
of  either  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  or  their  leaders.  We  doubt  very  ser¬ 
iously  whether  Conlon  Associates  consulted 
with  either  the  people  or  the  governments  of 
Korea;  Free  China,  Hong  Kong,  et  cetera. 


More  Debate  by  Insertion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  February  8,  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
the  greatest  of  all  deliberative  bodies  we 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  debate  the  vital 
issues  face  to  face  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  war 
hero,  and  former  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Republican  Committee,  Mr.  B. 
Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennessee,  however, 
apparently  prefers  to  debate  by  inser¬ 
tion. 

This  means  the  gentleman  turns  in 
his  side  of  the  argument  to  the  clerks, 
just  as  I  turned  this  in.  It  means  he 
does  not  have  to  undergo  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  a  colleague  who  may  disagree 
with  him.  It  means  he  does  not  have 
to  defend  his  words. 

It  was  this  kind  of  debate  he  insisted 
on  carrying  on  with  me  during  the  85th 
Congress  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  debate  the  issues  personally 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Now,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  February  8,  I860,  pages  A1002-A1003, 
the  gentleman  reverts  to  this  regrettable 
practice  of  debate  by  Record  insert. 
Not  only  is  this  unworthy  of  the  issues 
and  the  traditions  of  this  great  House, 
in  my  opinion,  but  the  practice  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  the  readers  of  the 
Record  to  follow  the  arguments. 

I  repeat  my  most  respectful  request  to 
my  distinguished  colleague:  Desist  from 
debate  by  insert  and  agree  to  carry  your 
differences  with  me  or  other  colleagues 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  discuss  personally  our  poli¬ 
cies  with  respect  to  Cuba  or  China  with 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  east  Ten¬ 
nessee  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  his 
early  convenience. 

It  is  my  hope,  but  hardly  my  expec¬ 
tation,  that  the  gentleman  will  see  fit 
to  alter  his  policies  and  to  give  me  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  request. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  gentleman  saw 
fit  to  include  in  the  Appendix  a  slanted 
article  from  Time  magazine — November 
30,  1959 — about  my  trip  to  the  Far  East 
last  November,  I  shall  include,  follow¬ 
ing  these  remarks  and  by  previously 
granted  unanimous  request,  the  text  of 
two  press  releases  issued  by  my  office 
with  respect  to  the  Time  article,  copies 
of  which  releases  were  sent  at  the  time 
to  Mr.  Reece. 
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The  releases  are  as  follows: 

November  25,  1959. 

Charging  distortions  and  inaccuracies  in 
Time  magazine’s  November  30  article  about 
his  recent  Par  Eastern  trip,  Representative 
Charles  O.  Porter,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Time  challenged 
them  to  produce  an  editor  to  debate  China 
policy  with  him  publicly. 

“Let  the  objective  press,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
judge  as  to  the  merits  of  the  arguments  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  participants, ”  Porter 
said.  He  said  he  had  informal  assurances 
from  one  national  television  network  that  it 
would  be  pleased  to  program  the  debate. 

According  to  Porter’s  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Time,  the  question  is:  “Will  Time,  the 
weekly  newsmagazine,  produce  from  its  edi¬ 
tors  a  champion  to  dispute  publicly  and 
in  person  the  proposition  that  effective  op¬ 
position  to  the  Red  Chinese  requires  dis¬ 
engagement  from  our  warm  embrace  with 
the  defeated,  discredited  Chinese  National¬ 
ists?’’ 

Porter  said  he  knew  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  “the  most  cherished  of  Time’s  sacred 
cows  but  even  so  the  extent  of  Time’s  per¬ 
sonal  attack,  distortions  and  inaccuracies 
surprised  me.”  He  referred  to  an  article  on 
page  16  of  the  magazine. 

The  Congressman  sent  two  letters  to  Time, 
one  for  possible  publication  and  one  per¬ 
sonally  to  Henry  Luce,  editor  in  chief. 
Porter  cited  the  distortions  and  inaccuracies 
in  detail.  The  text  of  the  letters  follows: 

November  24,  1959. 

The  Editor, 

Time  magazine. 

Dear  Sir:  My  China  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions  do  not,  as  you  correctly  report  (Nov. 
30),  meet  with  the  approval  of  either  the 
Red  Chinese  or  the  Nationalist  Chinese.  I 
have  been  expressing  them  publicly  since 
1954  and  I  believe  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  Americans  hold  the  same 
opinions. 

My  views  coincide  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  earlier  this  month  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Conlon  As¬ 
sociates,  Ltd.,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  study  re¬ 
quested  by  that  committee.  Of  course.  I 
knew  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  the  most 
cherished  of  Time’s  sacred  cows  but  even  so 
the  extent  of  your  personal  attack,  distor¬ 
tions  and  inaccuracies  surprised  me. 

For  example,  you  report  that  a  “glacial 
silence”  followed  my  opening  remark  at  my 
Taiwan  dinner  meeting  with  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  leaders  and  then  you  say  that  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Tokyo  the  next  day  as  though  that 
were  the  reason.  This  is  untrue  and  mis¬ 
leading.  As  I  intended,  my  remark  relaxed 
the  atmosphere  and  we  had  a  cordial  discus¬ 
sion.  I  returned  to  Tokyo  the  next  day  to 
fulfill  a  predetermined  schedule  of  work  for 
my  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  a  shame,  both  politically 
and  journalistically,  that  Time  will  drag  an 
important  issue  to  such  a  low  level  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  editor’s  opinion.  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur  backed  out  of  his  challenge  to  debate 
China  policy  with  me.  Will  Time,  the 
weekly  newsmagazine,  produce  from  its  edi¬ 
tors  a  champion  to  dispute  publicly  and  in 
person  the  proposition  that  effective  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Red  Chinese  requires  disengage¬ 
ment  from  our  warm  embrace  with  the 
defeated,  discredited  Chinese  Nationalists? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 

November  25,  1959. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce, 

Editor  in  Chief, 

Time  Magazine. 

Dear  Mr.  Luce:  We  agree  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promoting  world  law.  We  dis¬ 
agree  about  China  policies  and  I  am  writing 


to  you  now  to  protest  against  the  distortions 
and  inaccuracies  of  an  article  about  me  on 
page  16  of  your  November  30  issue. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  this  morning  with 
Mr.  Furth,  your  executive  assistant.  He  very 
patiently  heard  me  out  on  the  matters  set 
forth  below  and  told  me  that  he  would  in¬ 
vestigate  them  and  bring  them  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  attention  upon  your  return. 

Of  course  I  knew  the  time-line  about 
Nationalist  China.  I  didn’t  expect  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  my  activities  on  my 
recent  trip  but  I  did  expect  better  journal¬ 
ism.  Let  me  now  be  specific.  I  hope  you’ll 
turn  to  the  article  and  have  it  in  mind  as 
you  read  these  comments. 

1.  The  references  to  tuxes  and  birds  are 
well  within  the  range  of  fair  comment. 
Congressmen,  however,  have  always  been 
concerned  about  our  foreign  policies  and 
today,  far  from  becoming  less  active,  they 
are  more  and  more  participating  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  foreign  policy.  No  real  com¬ 
plaint  here. 

2.  As  for  the  “embarrassment  and  con¬ 
sternation”  created  by  my  flight.  I  found 
none  except  among  the  Chinese  Nationalists, 
not  among  Americans,  both  in  and  out  of 
government,  and  certainly  not  among  Japan¬ 
ese.  The  unpalatable  fact  is  that  the  Red 
Chinese  are  in  firm  control  of  the  main¬ 
land  and  that  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  even 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  revolution,  have 
no  chance  of  regaining  control.  They  have 
the  intention  but  not  the  ability.  We  have 
the  ability  but  not  the  intention.  Point: 
Good  reporting  would  have  made  it  clear  who 
was  embarrassed  and  who  displayed  con¬ 
sternation. 

3.  “He  next  turned  his  attention  to  seeth¬ 
ing  Cuba.”  Apparently  your  writers  don’t 
read  your  Latin  American  edition,  much  less 
the  New  York  Times.  In  the  interim  I  was 
active  with  respect  to  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Latin  American  policies  generally,  in¬ 
cluding  opposition  to  Batista.  I  went  to 
Europe  to  a  meeting  of  the  World  Parlia¬ 
ment  Association  at  the  urging  of  Grenviile 
Clark.  Point:  I  didn’t  “next”  turn  to  Cuba. 

4.  “I’ve  urged  him  from  the  first  to  shave 
his  beard.”  Of  course  I  urged  him  to  do 
that  and  settle  down  to  the  hard  job  of 
administering  his  country.  I  also  urged  him 
to  hold  elections,  ban  Communists  from  gov¬ 
ernment  and  labor  union  positions,  use  civil 
courts,  reform  land  reform,  and  so  on.  Any 
slight  check  of  my  activities  here  would  show 
I  had  tried  harder  than  any  other  10  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  assist  him  along  democratic 
paths.  Point:  The  writer  wanted  me  to 
look  ridiculous  so  he  selected  that  quotation. 

5.  “Looked  around  for  new  worlds  to  ex¬ 
plore.”  My  views  on  China  haven’t  changed 
for  a  long  time  and  I  first  expressed  them 
publicly  when  I  ran  for  Congress  in  1954. 

I  mentioned  them  on  the  floor  in  1958  and 
I  made  many  speeches  embodying  them  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  Point:  I’d  been  exploring  this 
area  for  a  long  time. 

6.  “But  prudently  trimmed  his  travel 
plans.”  I  had  travel  orders  and  a  C-54 
which  could  have  taken  me  to  Hong  Kong 
from  where  I  might  have  been  admitted  to 
China,  just  as  Senator  Malone  went  into 
Bulgaria.  I  didn’t  go  because  I  had  the 
question  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  I 
don’t  believe  in  defying  duly  constituted  au¬ 
thority  however  much  I  may  disagree  with 
its  rulings.  Point:  I  didn’t  “trim”  my 
plans. 

T.  That  quotation  about  sending  Chiang 
to  an  old  soldiers’  home  is  one  I’ve  used 
many  times.  I  told  one  of  your  reporters 
that  if  you  used  it  you  ought  to  use  it  all, 
that  is,  including  “for  his  protection  and 
ours.”  Point:  You  didn’t. 

3.  "Understandably  hesitant  about  going 
to  Formosa."  The  implication  here  is  that 
I  was  afraid.  The  fact  is  that  Chiang’s  Am¬ 
bassador  Yell  had  warmly  urged  me  to  visit 


Taiwan  and  his  First  Secretary  in  Washing¬ 
ton  had  repeated  the  invitation  after  Chiang 
had  formally  protested  my  “old  soldiers’ 
home”  statement.  I  didn’t  want  any  sticky 
incident — that  is,  the  sort  of  thing  that  a 
true  whooping  Congressman  would  seek.  No 
“discreet  inquiry”  was  made.  A  telegram 
went  from  MacArthur  to  our  embassy  in 
Taipei.  The  answer  was  affirmative,  strongly 
so.  Point:  I  made  sure  I  was  welcome,  not 
just  permitted  to  come,  and  I  let  the  State 
Department  have  a  chance  to  veto  the  whole 
trip. 

9.  “Chiang  too  preoccupied.”  I  didn't  ask 
to  see  him,  although  I  indicated  in  a  polite, 
low-pressure  manner  to  Foreign  Minister 
Huang  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  even 
delay  my  departure  a  few  hours,  if  he  cared 
to  see  me.  Point:  Chiang  didn’t  snub  me 
nor  I  him. 

10.  “A  glacial  silence  descended  on  the 
party,  and  Porter  returned  to  Tokyo  next 
day.”  Untrue  and  misleading.  There  was  a 
warm  response  to  my  intentionally  flippant 
remark  and  we  had  a  cordial  discussion  all 
evening.  I  returned  to  Tokyo  because  I  had 
a  heavy  schedule  of  visits  beginning  the  next 
day.  Your  people  in  Tokyo  and  Washington 
know  better.  Your  editor  had  to  make  this 
out  of  whole  cloth.  Don’t  take  my  word. 
Talk  to  the  Air  Force  man  who  accompanied 
me.  Joe  Hochreiter.  Ask  the  charge,  Mr. 
Yager.  Point:  No  factual  basis  for  saying 
there  was  a  “glacial  silence,”  nor  for  the  im¬ 
plication  about  my  return  to  Tokyo  the  next 
day. 

11.  “Row”  with  MacArthur.  It  might  have 
been  relevant  to  mention  what  we  argued 
about,  namely,  his  putting  off  the  record  an 
interview  I  had  had  with  a  leading  Diet 
member  after  the  interview  and  with  no  pre¬ 
vious  notice.  Point:  Maybe  I  had  a  right  to 
argue  with  the  Ambassador. 

12.  MacArthur’s  denial  of  the  China  de¬ 
bate  challenge  is  put  down  uncritically, 
whereas  I  know  Alex  Campbell  understood 
very  well  that  wire  stories  on  two  successive 
days,  emanating  from  Embassy  sources,  af¬ 
firmed  the  challenge.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
third  day  that  the  Ambassador  issued  this 
denial.  Point:  The  undisputed  facts  dis¬ 
credit  MacArthur’s  denial. 

13.  “Excess  of  adrenalin.”  This  was  the 
reason  suggested  by  MacArthur  for  our  dif¬ 
ferences  at  a  40-minute  meeting,  very  cor¬ 
dial.  which  I  had  with  him  on  the  day  I 
left  Japan.  This  quotation  is  out  of  con¬ 
text  and  garbled.  Point:  MacArthur’s  diag¬ 
nosis,  not  mine. 

14.  “Strong  nonrecognition  in  the  two 
places  most  concerned.”  I  would  say  the 
United  States  was  the  place  most  concerned. 
Point:  I  did  not  adopt  my  views  to  make 
either  the  Red  Chinese  or  the  Nationalists 
happy. 

“U.S.  goodwill  abroad”  might  be  increased 
if  we  disengaged  ourselves  from  a  defeated, 
discredited  army.  The  issue  is  communica¬ 
tion  and  recognition  is  only  a  part  of  that. 
It.  is  not  a  question  of  softness  or  in  any  way 
diminishing  our  strength.  Red  China  is  the 
nation  most  likely  to  commit  the  rash  act 
that  could  lead  to  war.  We  need  her  partici¬ 
pation  in  any  acceptable  agreement  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Communication  will  not  insure  against 
rash  acts  or  that  Red  China  will  go  along 
with  international  inspection  stations,  but  it 
will  help. 

I  cannot  see  how  your  editors  could  write 
such  a  story  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
facts.  Crusading  journalism  is  one  thing. 
This  article  is  something  else. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Publisher  Henry  R.  Luce  has  admitted  his 
Time  magazine  was  imprecise  and  could  have 
looked  further  in  its  November  30  article 
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about  Congressman  Charles  O.  Porter’s  re¬ 
cent  Par  Eastern  trip.  Porter  made  public 
today  the  publisher’s  December  5  letter  com¬ 
menting  on  Time’s  article. 

“Time  was  imprecise,"  wrote  Luce  to 
Porter  with  respect  to  Time’s  report  of  the 
reaction  Porter’s  opening  remark  received 
when  he  met  with  Chinese  Nationalist  lead¬ 
ers  in  Taiwan  in  November. 

“Time  was  180”  inaccurate,”  Porter  wrote 
Luce  in  reply.  “My  remark  was  not  received 
by  a  ‘glacial  silence’  as  stated  in  Time  but 
with  relaxation  and  courteous  good  humor,” 
Porter  said. 

In  reply  to  Porter’s  objection  that  Time 
misrepresented  his  concern  for  Cuba,  Luce 
wrote,  “I  shall  concede  that  Time  could  have 
looked  further  into  your  total  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Castro.”  He  added  that  Porter  had 
been  reported  “in  rationalization  of  Castro's 
acts”  and  that  it  was  not  “clear  to  us”  that 
Porter  was  Castro’s  “severe  critic.” 

“Mr.  Luce  should  read  his  Time  magazine,” 
Porter  said.  “It  quoted  me  months  ago  as 
seeing  an  ‘ominous  trend’  in  Cuba.  It  is 
easily  ascertained  that  I  have  constructively 
criticized  Castro  more  than  any  other  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.” 

In  his  letter  to  Porter,  Luce  wrote  that  he 
thought  the  story  was  “sound  journalism” 
and  was  “just  and  essentially  accurate.” 

“In  spite  of  Mr.  Luceis  admissions  and  in 
the  face  of  other  distortions  he  does  not 
admit,  he  writes  me  that  Time  will  say  in 
its  December  21  issue  that  it  ‘stands  by  its 
story,’  ”  Porter  said. 

(The  texts  of  the  letter  from  Luce  and 
Porter’s  reply  are  attached.) 

December  5,  1959. 

Dear  Congressman  Porter:  On  my  return 
from  Hawaii  a  few  days  ago,  I  received  your 
personal  letter,  and  a  written  report  from 
the  editors  who  studied  it  in  my  absence. 
And  I  have  given  due  attention  to  both  docu¬ 
ments. 

As  you  correctly  point  out,  you  and  I  agree 
on  the  importance  of  promoting  world  law. 
We  disagree,  however,  not  only  on  policies 
toward  China,  but  also  on  what  constitutes 
sound  journalism. 

I  shall  be  explicit.  Was  Time’s  report  of 
your  trip  to  the  Orient  “sympathetic”?  No; 
and  not  merely  because  of  our  policy  dis¬ 
agreement.  It  was  unsympathetic  because 
the  reports  from  our  correspondents  in  the 
Far  East  portrayed  the  incidents  of  your  visit 
as  unfortunate  for  our  national  posture 
there. 

Addressing  myself  to  your  12-point  letter, 
I  shall  skip  some  points  that  I  consider  too 
tenuous  to  warrant  debate.  There  remain 
others  -worth  talking  about. 

For  example,  your  No.  4,  the  bit  about 
Castro’s  beard.  I  shall  concede  that  Time 
could  have  looked  farther  into  your  total  at¬ 
titude  toward  Castro.  However,  you  have 
been  reported  in  rationalization  of  Castro’s 
acts,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  you  are, 
as  you  imply  in  your  letter,  his  severe  critic. 

Your  No.  8,  “understandably  hesitant  about 
going  to  Formosa.”  Time  did  not  imply  that 
you  were  “afraid,”  any  more  than  you  imply 
it  in  your  explanation:  “I  didn’t  want  any 
sticky  incident.” 

Your  No.  10,  “A  glacial  silence  descended 
on  the  party.”  Time  was  imprecise.  Evi¬ 
dently  your  remark  about  shooting  was  not 
followed  by  silence.  However,  a  recheck  to 
our  correspondents  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  confirms  that  the  Chinese  guests  at 
the  party  considered  your  remarks  “pro¬ 
vocative”;  that  they  maintained  their 
tempers  and  good  manners  with  conscious 
effort. 

Your  No.  12,  the  Ambassador  said  in  a 
press  conference :  “I  have  been  in  the  foreign 
service  25  years  and  I  think  I  am  too  experi¬ 
enced  to  propose  that  I  debate  with  a  Member 
of  Congress  on  any  matter.”  That  sounds 
convincing  to  me. 


In  sum:  While  I  can  see  why  you  consider 
Time’s  report  tough,  I  consider  it  Just  and 
essentially  accurate.  Your  shorter  letter  in¬ 
tended  for  publication  will  be  published  in 
the  December  21  issue.  Time  will  say  that 
it  stands  by  its  story. 

So,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  more  on  which 
to  disagree  than  we  had  before.  I  shall  be 
happy  one  day  to  resume  discussion  with  you 
on,  for  example,  world  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  R.  Luce. 

December  7,  1959. 

Dear  Mr.  Luce:  Many  thanks  for  your 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  of  my  let¬ 
ter  of  November  25  protesting  the  distor¬ 
tions  and  inaccuracies  in  Time’s  recent  arti¬ 
cle  about  my  Far  Eastern  trip.  I  am  glad 
to  know  you  intend  to  publish  my  other 
letter  in  your  December  21  issue. 

You  say  that  Time  will  say  following  my 
letter  that  it  stands  by  its  story  which  you 
regard  as  sound  journalism  even  though — ■ 

1.  I  didn’t  “next”  turn  my  attention  to 
seething  Cuba. 

2.  Time,  as  you  admit,  could  have  looked 
further  into  my  total  attitude  toward  Castro. 
This  wouldn’t  be  difficult.  I  inserted  many 
speeches,  etc.,  into  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord.  Your  Washington  correspondent,  Jerry 
Hannifin,  is  fully  informed  in  this  respect. 
I  still  say  it’s  “dirty  pool,”  not  sound  journal¬ 
ism,  to  use,  all  by  itself,  the  quote  you  did. 

3.  China  was  not  a  “new  world”  for  me  to 
explore  politically. 

4.  I  didn’t  ask  to  see  Chiang  so  his  being 
“too  preoccupied"  was  irrelevant. 

5.  Time  was,  as  you  admit,  “imprecise”  in 
reporting  the  response  to  my  remark  at  the 
Taiwan  dinner  party.  “Inaccurate”  180  de- 
gres  is  more  precise.  I  note  you  do  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  misleading  implication  in  “  *  *  • 
and  Porter  returned  to  Tokyo  the  next  day.” 

6.  Both  UPI  and  AP  carried  news  stories, 
coming  directly  from  the  embassy,  affirming 
MacArthur’s  challenge  to  debate  China  policy 
with  me.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  believe  me.  All 
I  say  is  ask  Gene  Kramer  of  AP  or  Arnold 
Dibble  (UPI)  or  your  own  Alex  Campbell. 
Moreover,  in  the  same  conference  where  he 
said  the  words  you  quote  in  your  letter  he 
remarked  that  he  had  offered  to  debate  the 
propriety  of  his  refusing  a  transcript  to  me. 
I’m  enclosing  a  thermofax  of  these  news 
stories  so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

I  certainly  cannot  agree  that  Time’s  report 
is  “just  and  essentially  accurate,”  although 
I  did  anticpate  that  Time  would  stick  by  its 
story  nevertheless. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Dedication  of  the  National  Memorial 
Building  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
longtime  dream  of  nearly  2  million  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil¬ 
iary  was  fulfilled  on  February  8,  1960, 
when  President  Eisenhower  dedicated  the 
magnificent  white  marble  National  Me¬ 
morial  Building  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Inside  the  handsome  five -story  struc¬ 
ture  a  perpetual  light  burns  in  honor 
of  those  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airment  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
As  an  office  building  and  a  memorial,  it 
represents  a  tribute  to  both  the  living 
and  the  dead,  a  symbol  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to 
honor  the  dead  by  helping  the  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  should  like  to  include  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States : 

Preamble  to  the  Constitution  and  Objects 

of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 

United  States 

We,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  have  served 
in  foreign  wars  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  do  unite  to  establish  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization,  v/hich  shall  be  known  as  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

This,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  organized  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Army  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  American  Veterans  of  Foreign  Service, 
and  the  Army  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  on  September  14  to  17,  1914,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  frater¬ 
nal,  patriotic,  historical,  and  educational;  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  comradeship  among 
its  members;  to  assist  worthy  comrades;  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  our 
dead,  and  to  assist  their  widows  and  or¬ 
phans;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws; 
to  foster  true  patriotism;  to  maintain  and 
extend  the  institutions  of  American  freedom; 
and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  who  live  in  the  Third 
District  of  Indiana  are  particularly  proud 
that  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Leman,  of  Bremen, 
serves  on  the  VFW  National  Council  of 
Administration  and  that  Judge  E.  Spen¬ 
cer  Walton,  of  Mishawaka,  a  former 
VFW  department  commander  and  past 
chairman  of  the  VFW  National  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  now  serves  as  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  the  following  brief  history 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States: 

History  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  was  created  by  the  merger  in  1914  of 
three  national  societies  of  oversea  veterans 
that  were  founded  shortly  following  the  close 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1899. 

These  societies  were  composed  of  small 
groups  of  veterans  who  yearned  to  perpetuate 
that  spirit  of  comradeship  that  is  known  only 
to  those  who  have  shared  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  in  the  actual  zones  of  warfare. 

The  American  Veterans  of  Foreign  Service 
was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio  on  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1899.  After  a  brief  period  of  activity 
the  founding  chapter  in  Columbus  became 
dormant  but  was  later  revived. 

The  Colorado  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Philippines  was  organized  in  Denver,  Colo., 
December  1,  1899,  but  it  has  functioned  con¬ 
tinuously  since  its  origin. 

Shortly  thereafter,  still  another  society,  al¬ 
so  known  as  the  American  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Service,  was  formed  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
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These  various  organizations  merged  their 
identities  in  1914,  at  a  convention  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  to  become  the  single  nationwide 
association  that  has  been  known  since  then 
as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  took  its  place  on  the  American  scene 
as  a  major  national  veteran  society,  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  non¬ 
profit  basis.  The  close  of  World  War  I  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  membership  increase.  As 
more  and  more  oversea  veterans  joined  its 
ranks,  the  VFW  grew  in  prominence  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs — not  only  as  a  veteran  frater¬ 
nity  but  as  a  patriotic  and  service  organiza¬ 
tion  as  well. 

CAMPAIGN  MEDAL  SERVICE 

A  unique  eligibility  qualification  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  from  all  other  veteran  organ¬ 
izations,  past  and  present.  Membership  in 
the  VFW  is  restricted  to  “any  male  officer  or 
enlisted  man,  or  any  honorably  discharged 
male  officer  or  enlisted  man,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  who  has 
served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  any  foreign  war, 
insurrection  or  expedition,  which  service  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  authorization  of  the 
issuance  of  a  campaign  medal  by  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

This  campaign  medal  service  requirement 
explains  why  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War,  who  founded  the  societies  in  1899 
that  later  gave  birth  to  the  VFW,  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  common  bond  in  this  organization 
with  the  overseas  veterans  of  subsequent 
wars,  campaigns,  and  expeditions — including 
World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  fighting 
in  Korea. 

Thus  it  is  today  that  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  of  the  United  States  continues  to 
exemplify  that  “evergreen”  characteristic 
that  inspired  its  founders  in  1899,  when  they 
ordained  that  campaign  medal  service  should 
always  be  the  basic  membership  qualification. 
More  than  60  years  ago  these  men  planned 
that  the  VFW  should  continue  to  exist  so 
long  as  American  citizens  are  required  to 
serve  on  "foreign  soil  or  in  hostile  waters”  in 
defense  of  the  American  flag. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

The  basic  aims  of  this  organization — for 
more  than  60  years — have  been  definitely  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  nationwide  program  of  activities 
with  a  fourfold  purpose :  ( 1 )  To  insure  the 
national  security  through  maximum  military 
strength;  (2)  to  speed  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Nation’s  disabled  and  needy  veterans; 
(3)  to  assist  the  widows  and  orphans,  and 
the  dependents  of  disabled  and  needy  vet¬ 
erans;  (4)  to  promote  Americanism  through 
education  in  patriotism  and  constructive 
service  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live. 

This  program  is  reviewed  and  strengthened 
annually  on  the  basis  of  resolutions  discussed 
and  adopted  at  VFW  national  conventions. 

VFW  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  VFW  that  every 
major  veterans  welfare  law  now  on  the  sta¬ 
tute  books  was  either  initiated  or  supported 
by  this  organization.  These  laws  provided 
compensation  for  those  suffering  from  serv¬ 
ice-connected  disabilities;  pensions  for  aging 
veterans  with  limited  incomes;  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  domiciliary  care  for  needy  veterans 
whose  physical  welfare  requires  proper  hos¬ 
pital  treatment;  employment  preference  in 
civil  service;  housing  and  business  loans; 
education  and  training,  etc. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  legislative 
service  in  Washington  works  for  the  benefit 
of  all  war  veterans — and  to  implement 
policies  endorsed  by  each  VFW  national  con¬ 
vention. 


The  legislative  director  prepares  measures 
for  introduction  in  the  Congress.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  organization  at  congressional  hear¬ 
ings  and  keeps  VFW  members  advised  on  cur¬ 
rent  issues  most  important  to  all  ex-service¬ 
men. 

Outstanding  among  VFW  legislative  ac¬ 
complishments  are  the  major  roles  of  this 
organization  played  in  the  creation  of  com¬ 
pensation,  pension,  hospital,  and  bonus 
benefits  for  World  War  I  veterans,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans;  passage  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights,  and  subsequent  measures  for 
both  World  War  II  veterans  and  Korean 
veterans,  and  pensions  for  their  widows  and 
orphans  also. 

The  VFW  national  legislative  service  also 
works  constantly  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  policies  that  will  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  security  and  international  relations 
designed  to  preserve  peace  for  America  in 
the  future. 

SERVICE  AND  WELFARE 

The  VFW  maintains  the  central  office  of 
its  national  rehabilitation  service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  This  nationwide  program 
serves  all  disabled  veterans  of  all  wars,  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  alike,  in  matters  of 
Government  compensation  and  pension 
claims,  hospitalization,  civil  service  employ¬ 
ment  preference,  etc. 

The  VFW  National  Rehabilitation  Service 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  functions  as  a 
coordinating,  agency  between  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  serv¬ 
ice  officers  of  local  and  State  VFW  units. 
This  office  is  staffed  with  claim  experts  and 
medical  advisers  qualified  by  study  ana  ex¬ 
perience  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  individ¬ 
ual  veterans  seeking  the  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  the  law,  when 
such  claims  have  been  denied  on  lower  levels 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

YOUTH  WELFARE 

The  VFW  youth  welfare  program  em¬ 
braces  countless  activities,  all  dedicated  to 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  the  obligations  of  good  citizenship. 
VFW  local  units  throughout  the  country- 
sponsor  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  musical 
units,  rifle-clubs,  teenage  baseball  and  soft¬ 
ball  teams,  marble  shooting  contests,  bowl¬ 
ing  leagues,  summer  camps  for  underprivi¬ 
leged  children.  They  cooperate  with  schools 
and  churches,  and — in  every  possible  way — 
constantly  strive  to  teach  respect  and  rev¬ 
erence  for  America’s  patriotic  traditions. 

VFW  NATIONAL  HOME 

At  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  VFW  maintains 
one  of  America’s  most  unusual  child  wel¬ 
fare  projects.  It  is  the  VFW  National  Home, 
founded  in  1925  as  a  home  for  the  orphans 
of  deceased  and/or  totally  disabled  oversea 
veterans.  Functioning  under  the  “family 
unit”  plan,  the  home  campus  includes  more 
than  30  family-size  dwellings,  each  hous¬ 
ing  a  typical  family  group  of  children  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  trained  housemother. 

The  site  is  a  640-acre  farm,  equipped  with 
adequate  farm  and  dairy  buildings,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  athletic  fields,  nursery,  memo¬ 
rial  chapel  and  guest  lodge,  hospital,  com¬ 
munity  center  and  auditorium,  playgrounds, 
orchard  with  farm  land,  and  fields  where 
crops  of  grain  and  garden  produce  are  raised. 

Education,  food,  clothing,  constructive 
play,  physical  welfare — all  the  essentials  to 
well-rounded  American  youth — are  supplied 
free  of  cost  for  the  hoys  and  girls  who  live 
at  the  home,  plus  financial  assistance  if 
they  desire  to  obtain  special  training  or  col¬ 
lege  degrees  after  they  earn  their  high 
school  diplomas. 

Today,  more  than  60  years  since  its  roots 
took  hold  In  1899,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  fills  an  important 


place  as  a  great  service  organization — one 
that  is  still  composed  of  oversea  veterans 
exclusively  and  dedicated  to  the  ideal  which 
seeks  to  "honor  the  dead  by  helping  the 
living.” 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica¬ 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE  . 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Planting,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Dworshak,  Kuchel, 
Hruska.  and  Allott. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  (chairman),  Byrd  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Stennis,  Symington, 
Jackson,  Ervin,  Thurmond,  Engle,  Bartlett, 
Cannon,  Saltonstall,  Bridges,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Messrs.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Bush,  and 
Beall. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Fulbright, 
Sparkman,  Frear,  Douglas,  Clark,  Proxmire, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Muskie,  Capehart,  Bennett,  Bush,  Beall,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  (chairman),  Morse,  Frear, 
Hartke,  Beall,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Prouty. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman),  Kerr, 
Frear,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Smathers,  Ander¬ 
son,  Douglas,  Gore,  Talmadge,  McCarthy, 
Hartke,  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carlson,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Butler,  Curtis,  and  Morton. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbright  (chairman).  Green, 
Sparkman,  Humphrey,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Kennedy,  Gore,  Lausche, 
Church,  Wiley,  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  Cape¬ 
hart,  Carlson,  and  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.  McClellan  (chairman),  Jackson, 
Ervin,  Humphrey,  Gruening,  Muskie,  Mundt, 
Curtis,  and  Javits. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Messrs.  Murray  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Jackson,  O'Mahoney,  Bible,  Neuberger,  Car- 


roll,  Church,  Gruening,  Moss,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Dworshak,  Kuchel,  Goldwater,  Allott,  Martin, 
and  Fong. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs.  Magnuson  (chairman),  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Smathers,  Thurmond,  Lausche, 
Yarborough,  Engle,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  McGee, 
Schoeppel,  Butler,  Cotton,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Morton,  and  Scott. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  Kefauver, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Hennings,  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  O'Mahoney,  Ervin,  Carroll,  Dodd, 
Hart,  Wiley,  Dirksen,  Hruska,  Keating,  and 
Cotton. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman),  Murray,  Kennedy, 
McNamara,  Morse,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Goldwater, 
Dirksen,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Javits,  Prouty, 
and  Brunsdale. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina  (chair¬ 
man),  Monroney,  Neuberger,  Yarborough, 
Clark,  Jordan,  Carlson,  Fong,  and  Brunsdale. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  Chavez  (chairman),  Kerr,  McNa¬ 
mara,  Neuberger,  Randolph,  McCarthy, 
Young,  Muskie,  Gruening,  Moss,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Martin, 
Cooper,  Scott,  Prouty,  and  Fong. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Hennings  (chairman),  Hayden, 
Green,  Mansfield,  Jordan,  Cannon,  Curtis, 
Keating,  and  Brunsdale/. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 
Sheraton-Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama,  619  S.  Lee  St., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  of  Massachusetts, 
3018  Dumbarton  Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  of  Washington,  4852 
Hutchins  PI. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  of  Texas,  2101  Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  New  York,  1677  31st  St. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  of  New  Jersey,  3037 
Dumbarton  Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Whittaker,  of  Missouri,  5000  Van 
Ness  St. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  3013  Q  St. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Clerk — James  R.  Browning,  454  New  Jersey 
Ave.  SE. 

Deputy  Clerk — Edmund  P.  Cullinan,  4823 
Reservoir  Rd. 

Deputy  Clerk — Richard  J.  Blanchard,  427  St. 
Lawrence  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Marshal — T.  Perry  Lippitt,  6004  Corbin  Rd. 

Reporter — Walter  Wyatt,  1702  Kalmia  Rd. 

Librarian — Helen  Newman,  126  3d  St.  SE. 


UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY  EMBRACED 
District  of  Columbia:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr,  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Utah,  Wyoming. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 
RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 
Office  Address:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn 

Abbitt,  Watkins  M.,  Va _ 

Abernethy,  Thomas  G.,  6278  29th  St. 

Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross,  Ind _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Addonizio,  Hugh  J„  N.  J _ 

Albert,  Carl,  Okla _ 5115  Allen  Terrace 

Alexander,  Hugh  Q.,  N.  C _ 

Alford,  Dale,  Ark _ 

Alger,  Bruce,  Tex _ 

Allen,  Leo  E.,  Ill _ University  Club 

Andersen,  H.  Carl,  Minn _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Anderson,  LeRoy  H.,  Mont_911  Beverly  Dr., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Andrews,  George  W.,  Ala _ 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Anfuso,  Victor  L.,  N.  Y _ 

Arends,  Leslie  C.,  Ill _ 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio _ 

Ashmore,  Robert  T„  S.  C _ 

'Aspinall,  Wayne  N.,  Colo _ The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Auchincloss,  James  C.,  N.  J_113  S.  Lee  St., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Avery,  William  H.,  Kans _ 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio _ 

Bailey,  Cleveland  M., 

W.  Va. 

Baker,  Howard  H.,  Tenn _ 

Baldwin,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Calif. 

Barden,  Graham  A.,  N.  C.-.2601  Woodley  PI. 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev _ 

Barr,  Joseph  W.,  Ind _ Tulip  Lane  and 

Glen  Mill  Rd., 
Rockville  Md. 

Barrett,  William  A.,  Pa _ 

Barry,  Robert  R.,  N.  Y _ 3019  Norman- 

stone  Drive 

Bass,  Perkins,  N.  H _ 

Bass,  Ross,  Tenn _ 

Bates,  William  H.,  Mass _ 

Baumhart,  A.  D.,  Jr.,  Ohio . 

Becker,  Frank  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Beckworth,  Lindley,  Tex _ 

Belcher,  Page,  Okla _ 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla _ 1530  38th  St.  SE. 

Bennett,  John  B.,  Mich _ 3718  Cardiff  Rd., 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bentley,  Alvin  M.,  Mich _ 

Berry,  E.  Y„  S.  Dak - 118  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio _ 

Blatnik,  John  A.,  Minn _ 

Blitch,  Iris  Faircloth, 

(Mrs.),  Ga. 

Boggs,  Hale,  La _ 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass _ 

Bolling,  Richard,  Mo - 3409  Lowell  St. 

Bolton,  Frances  P.  (Mrs.) ,  2301  Wyo.  Ave. 

Ohio. 

Bonner,  Herbert  C.,  N.  C _ Calvert-Woodley 

Bosch,  Albert  H„  N.  Y _ 

Bow,  Frank  T.,  Ohio _ 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Bowles,  Chester,  Conn _ 

Boykin,  Frank  W.,  Ala _ The  Washington 

Brademas,  John,  Ind _ 

Bray,  William  G.,  Ind _ 

Breeding,  J.  Floyd,  Kans _ 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md _ 

Brock,  Lawrence,  Nebr _ 

Brooks,  Jack,  Tex _ 

Brooks,  Overton,  La _ 4413  46th  St. 

Broomfield,  William  S., 

Mich. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  Mo _ 3723  N.  Oakland 

St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Brown,  Clarence  J.,  Ohio _ Alban  Towers 

Brown,  Paul,  Ga _ Boston  House 

Broyhill,  Joel  T.,  Va _ 

Buckley,  Charles  A.,  N.  Y _ 

Budge,  Hamer  H.,  Idaho _ 

Burdick,  Quentin,  N.  Dak _ 

Burke,  Frank  W.,  Ky _ 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass _ 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex _ 2737  Devonshire 

-  PI. 

Byrne,  James  A.,  Pa _ 

Byrnes,  John  W.,  Wis _ 1215  25th  St.  So., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cahill,  William  T.,  N.  J _ 


Canfield,  Gordon,  N.  J _ 

Cannon,  Clarence,  Mo _ 

Carnahan,  A.  S.  J.,  Mo _ 

Casey,  Bob,  Tex _ 

Cederberg,  Elford  A„  Mich . 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.  Y _ The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E., 

Mich. 

Chelf,  Frank,  Ky _ 

Chenoweth,  J.  Edgar,  Colo . 

Chiperfield,  Robert  B.,  III. .1112,  House  Office 
Building 

Church,  Marguerite  Stitt  2122  Mass.  Ave. 
(Mrs.) ,  III. 

Clark,  Frank  M-,  Pa _ 3735  GunstonRd., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Coad,  Merwin,  Iowa _ 

Coffin,  Frank  M.,  Maine _ 

Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Calif _ 5708  Nevada  Ave. 

Collier,  Harold  R.,  Ill _ 

Colmer,  William  M.,  Miss _ 

Conte,  Silvio  O.,  Mass _ 

Cook,  Robert  E.,  Ohio _ 

Cooley,  Harold  D.,  N.  C _ 2480  16th  St. 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa _ 

Cramer,  William  C.,  Fla _ 6714  Joallen  Dr., 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nebr .  4920  Yorktown 
Blvd.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Curtin,  Willard  S.,  Pa _ 

Curtis,  Laurence,  Mass _ 3314  0  St. 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.i  Mo _ 

Daddario,  Emilio  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague,  Paul  B.,  Pa _ 

Daniels,  Dominick  V.,  N.  J . 

Davis,  Clifford,  Tenn _ 4611  Butter- 

worth  PI. 

Davis,  James  C.,  Ga _ 

Dawson,  William  L.,  Ill _ 

Delaney,  James  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Dent,  John  H.,  Pa _ 

Denton,  Winfield  K.,  Ind.. 

Derounian,  Steven  B.,  N.  Y. 

Derwinski,  Edward  J.,  Ill _ 

Devine,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio _ 

Diggs,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  Mich . 

Dingell,  John  D.,  Mich _ 

Dixon,  Henry  Aldous,  Utah.  1817  N.  Quinn  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Donohue,  Harold  D.,  Mass.. 

Dooley,  Edwin  B.,  N.  Y _ 

Dorn,  Francis  E.,  N.  Y _ 

Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.  C _ 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex _ 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va _ 

Doyle,  Clyde,  Calif _ 3877  30th  St.  N„ 

Arlington,  Va. 

Dulski,  Thaddeus  J.,  N.  Y.. 

Durham,  Carl  T-,  N.  C _ The  Lee  House 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs.), 

N.  J. 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla _ 

Elliott,  Carl,  Ala _ 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn _ 

Evins,  Joe  L„  Tenn _ 5044  Klingle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md _ 

Farbstein,  Leonard,  N.  Y _ 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla - 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio _ 

Fenton,  Ivor  D.,  Pa _ 3725  Macomb  St. 

Fino,  Paul  A.,  N.  Y _ 

Fisher,  O.  C.,  Tex _ Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa _ The  Congressional 

Flynn,  Gerald  T.,  Wis _ 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga _ 

Fogarty,  John  E.,  R.  L - 1133  House  Office 

Building 

Foley,  John  R.,  Md _ _ 

Forand,  Aime  J.,  R.  I - 4108  Dresden  St., 

Kensington,  Md. 
Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Jr.,  Mich.. 514  Crown  View 
Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Forrester,  E.  L.,  Ga _ 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.  C - The  Westchester 

Frazier,  James  B.,  Jr.,  Fairfax  Hotel 
Tenn. 

Frelinghuysen,  Peter,  Jr.,  3014  N  St. 

N.  J. 

Friedel,  Samuel  N.,  Md _ 

Fulton,  James  G.,  Pa _ 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  E., 

N.  J. 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md _ _ 

Gary,  J.  Vaughan,  Va _ 

Gathings,  E.  C.,  Ark _ 6377  31st  PI. 


Gavin,  Leon  H.,  Pa _ 

George,  Newell  A.,  Kans _ 

Gxaimo,  Robert  N.,  Conn _ 

Glenn,  Milton  W.,  N.  J _ Arlington  Towers, 

Arlington,  Va. 

Good  ell,  Charles  E N.Y _ 3842  Macomb  St. 

Granahan,  Kathryn  E. 

(Mrs.) ,  Pa. 

Grant,  George  M.,  .41a _ 4801  Conn.  Ave. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill _ 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Pa.. 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Mich _ 

Griffiths,  Martha  W. 

(Mrs.) ,  Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa _ 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif _ 

Hagen,  Harlan,  Calif _ 

Haley,  James  A.,  Fla _ 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind _ 4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.  Y _ 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va _ 

Hargis,  Denver  D.,  Kans _ 

Harmon,  Randall  S.,  Ind _ 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark _ 1627  Myrtle  St. 

Harrison,  Burr  P.,  Va _ 

Hays,  Wayne  L„  Ohio - 1323  Barger  Drive, 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Healey,  James  C.,  N.  Y _ 

Hebert,  F.  Edward,  La _ 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va _ 

Hemphill,  Robert  W„  S.  C. 

Henderson,  John  E.,  Ohio _ 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla _ 

Hess,  William  E.,  Ohio _ 

Hlestand,  Edgar  W„  Calif _ 


Hoeven,  Charles  B.,  Iowa _ 100  Maryland 

Ave.  NE. 

Hoffman,  Clare  E.,  Mich _ 100  Maryland 

Ave.  NE. 

Hoffman,  Elmer  J.,  Ill _ 

Hogan,  Earl,  Ind - 5211  Flanders 


Ave.,  Garrett  Pk., 
Kensington,  Md. 

Holifield,  Chet,  Calif _ 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa _ 

Holt,  Joe,  Calif _ 

Holtzman,  Lester,  N.  Y _ 

Horan,  Walt,  Wash _ 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif _ 

Huddleston,  George,  Jr., 

Ala. 

Hull,  W.  R„  Jr.,  Mo _ 

Ikard,  Frank,  Tex _ 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii _ 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn _ The  Coronet 

Jackson,  Donald  L.,  Calif _ 

Jarman,  John,  Okla - 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va _ 

Jensen,  Ben  F.,  Iowa _ 2120  16th  St. 

Johansen,  August  E.,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Byron  L.,  Colo _ 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif _ 

Johnson,  Lester  R.,  Wis - 

Johnson,  Thomas  F.,  Md - 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Paul  C.,  Mo - 1111  Army  Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 

Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala _ 

Judd,  Walter  H„  Minn _ 3083  Ordway  St. 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo - 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn _ 

Kasem,  George  A.,  Calif - 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W., 

Wis. 

Kearns,  Carroll  D.,  Pa - 

Kee,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  Albemarle  House, 
W.  Va.  4501  Conn.  Ave. 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass - 

Kelly,  Edna  F.  (Mrs.) ,  N.  Y. 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.  Y - The  Mayflower 

Kilburn,  Clarence  E.,  N.  Y. 

I^ilday,  Paul  J.,  Tex _ 3507  Albemarle  St. 

Kilgore,  Joe  M.,  Tex - 4848  Upton  St. 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif - 

King,  David  S.,  Utah - 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio — 

Kitchin,  A.  Paul,  N.  C _ 

Kluczynski,  John  C.,  Ill - 

Knox,  Victor  A.,  Mich - 

Kowalski.  Frank.  Conn - 

Kyi,  John,  Iowa _ _ 

Lafore,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Pa - 

Laird,  Melvin  R.,  Wis _ 

Landrum,  Phil  M„  Ga - 
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Lane,  Thomas  J..  Mass _ 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn _ 

Lankford,  Richard  E.,  Md _ 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio _ 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.  C _ 

Lesinski,  John,  Mich _ 

Levering,  Robert  W.,  Ohio _ 

Libonati,  Roland  V.,  Ill _ 

Lindsay,  John  V.,  N.  Y _ 

Lipscomb,  Glenard  P., 

Calif. 

Loser,  J.  Carlton,  Tenn _ TheCongressional 

McCormack,  John  W„  The  Washington 
Mass. 

McCulloch,  William  M„  4000  Mass.  Ave. 
Ohio 

McDonough,  Gordon  L., 

Calif. 

McDowell,  Harris  B.,  Jr„ 

Del. 

McFall,  John  J.,  Calif _ 507  Robinson  Ct., 

Alexandria,  Va. 
McGinley,  Donald  F.,  Webr.4000  Mass.  Ave. 


McGovern, 

George 

s., 

S.  Dak. 

Mclntire, 

Clifford 

G., 

Maine 

McMillan,  John  L.,  S.  C _ 

McSween,  Harold  B.,  La _ 

Macdonald,  Torbert  H., 

Mass. 

Machrowicz.ThaddeusM.,  115  Dale  Drive, 
Mich.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Mack,  Peter  F.,  Jr.,  Ill _ 

Mack,  Russell  V.,  Wash _ 

Madden,  Ray  J.,  Ind _ 

Magnuson,  Don,  Wash _ 

Mahon,  George  H„  Tex _ Alban  Towers 

Mailliard,  William  S.,  Calif  . 

Marshall,  Fred,  Minn _ 

Martin,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  The  Hay-Adams 
Mass. 

Mason,  Noah  M.,  Ill _ The  Baronet 

Matthews,  D.  R.  (Billy), 

Fla. 

May,  Catherine,  Wash _ 

Meader,  George,  Mich _ 3360  Tennyson  St. 

Merrow,  Chester  E.,  N.  H _ 

Metcalf,  Lee,  Mont _ 

Meyer,  William  H.,  Vt _ 

Michel,  Robert  H.,  Ill _ 

Miller,  Clem,  Calif _ 

Miller,  George  P.,  Calif _ 

Miller,  William  E.,  N.  Y _ 6605  Radnor  Rd., 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Milliken,  William  H.,  Jr., 

Pa. 

Mills,  Wilbur  D.,  Ark _ 2701  Conn.  Ave. 

Minshall,  William  E.,  Ohio. 8120  Kerry  Lane, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mitchell,  Erwin,  Ga ., _ 

Moeller,  Walter  H.,  Ohio _ 

Monagan,  John  S.,  Conn _ 

Montoya,  Joseph  M.,  5403  Surrey  St., 

N.  Mex.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Moore,  Arch  A.,  Jr.,  W.  Va _ 

Moorhead,  William  S.,  Pa.. 

Morgan,  Thomas  E.,  Pa _ 

Morris,  Thomas  G.,  N.  Mex. 

Morris,  Toby,  Okla _ 220  2d  St.  SE. 

Morrison,  James  H.,  La _ 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Moss,  John  E.,  Calif _ 204  Jefferson  St„ 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Moulder,  Morgan  M.,  Mo _ 

Multer,  Abraham  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Mumma,  Walter  M„  Pa _ The  Coronet 

Murphy,  William  T„  III _ 

Murray,  Tom,  Tenn _ 

Natcher,  William  H.,  Ky _ 

Nelsen,  Ancher,  Minn _ 

Nix,  Robert  N.  C„  Pa _ 

Norblad,  Walter,  Oreg _ 

Norrell,  W.  F„  Ark _ 2301  Conn.  Ave. 

O’Brien,  Leo  W„  N.  Y _ 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J„  III _ The  Hamilton 

O’Hara,  Barratt,  III - TheCongressional 

O’Hara,  James  G.,  Mich _ 

O'Konski,  Alvin  E„  Wis _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

O’Neill,  Thos.  P.,  Jr.,  Mass . 

Oliver,  James  C.,  Maine _ 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  received  President’s  farm  message. 

Senate  passed  22  miscellaneous  resolutions. 

House  passed  Commerce  Department  appropriation  and  tobacco  support  sta¬ 
bilization  bills. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  2096-2108 

Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  and  one  resolution  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3003-3008;  and  S.J.  Res.  158. 

Page  2096 

Bills  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  S.  2845, 
to  stabilize  the  price  support  of  tobacco — reported 
February  8  (S.  Rept.  1081).  Page  1966 

Bills  Referred:  Seven  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  Pages  2095-2096 

President’s  Message — Agriculture:  Message  from 
President  recommending  legislation  for  revision  of  the 
present  farm  program,  with  particular  reference  to 
wheat  and  corn,  was  received — referred  to  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Pages  2095, 2143-2144 

Committee  Expenditures,  Printing,  and  Routine 
Resolutions:  Senate  adopted  22  miscellaneous  resolu¬ 
tions  providing  for  committee  authorizations  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  printing,  and  routine  matters,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  231,  Federal  judicial  system  study  ($150,000); 
S.  Res.  208,  authorizing  continuation  of  employment 
of  an  additional  clerk  by  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service; 

S.  Res.  209,  authorizing  $75,000  for  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  continue  certain  studies; 

S.  Res.  221,  housing  study  by  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  ($100,000) ; 

S.  Res.  220,  providing  $70,000  for  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  to  conduct  certain  studies; 

S.  Res.  240,  administration  of  Patent  Office  ($135,000) ; 
S.  Res.  241,  revision  and  codification  of  U.S.  statutes 
($25,000) ; 

S.  Res.  242,  administration  of  internal  security  laws 
($239,000) ; 

S.  Res.  237,  immigration  and  naturalization 
($116,000); 

S.  Res.  250,  $185,000  for  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  to  study  U.S.  foreign  policy; 


S.  Res.  245,  providing  assistance  to  Members  of  Senate 
in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  visits  to  the  U.S.  by  foreign  dignitaries  ($5,000) ; 

S.  Res.  230,  providing  $200,000  for  Committee  on  Inte¬ 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  investigate  certain  matters; 

S.  Res.  225,  authorizing  $125,000  for  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business; " 

S.  Res.  210,  authorizing  $150,000  for  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources; 

S.  Con.  Res.  82,  providing  $25,000  for  Joint  Committee 
on  Washington  Metropolitan  Problems; 

S.  Res.  252,  to  continue  Special  Committee  on  Unem¬ 
ployment  Problems  until  June  30,  i960  ($25,000),  with 
committee  amendment; 

H.  Con.  Res.  449,  to  authorize  printing  as  a  House 
document  the  publication  “Facts  on  Communism — Vol¬ 
ume  1.  The  Communist  Ideology”; 

H.  Con.  Res.  457,  audiorizing  printing  as  a  House 
document  a  publication  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President; 

S.  Con.  Res.  80,  authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
satellite  and  missile  programs; 

S.  Res.  227,  audiorizing  the  printing  of  certain  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  prints  on  military  technology 
developments  and  on  foreign  policy  in  Africa; 

S.  Res.  228,  authorizing  the  printing  of  copies  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  prints  on  foreign  policy  in 
Asia  and  in  Western  Europe;  and 

S.  Res.  229,  authorizing  the  printing  of  copies  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  prints  on  economic  problems, 
nonmilitary  scientific  developments,  and  on  basic  aims 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  pages  2111-2120,  2125-2134 

San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge:  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  and  cleared  for  White  House  H.R.  8171, 
authorizing  the  State  of  California  to  fix  and  collect 
tolls  for  the  use  of  a  bridge  across  the  Bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Motion  to  reconsider  passage  of  bill  was  tabled. 

Pages  2134-2135 
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Fine  Arts:  Senate  made  its  unfinished  business  S.  2778, 
to  increase  to  $100,000  the  limit  of  authorized  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  page  2135 

Senate  Sessions:  Order  was  entered  that  Senate  adjourn 
from  today  until  noon  Thursday,  February  11,  and 
from  adjournment  February  n  until  noon  Monday, 
February  15.  p0ge2i4i 

Nominations:  Two  civilian  nominations  and  numerous 
nominations  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  were 

received.  pcge2i42 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  today  at  noon  and 
adjourned  at  3:55  p.m.  until  noon  Thursday,  February 
11,  when  its  unfinished  business  will  be  S.  2778,  to  in¬ 
crease  to  $100,000  the  limit  of  authorized  expenditures 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  pcges  2135,  2141, 2142 

Committee  Meetings 

(  Committees  not  listed  did  not.  meet) 

SPACE  AND  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAMS 

Joint  meeting :  The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con¬ 
tinued,  in  open  and  executive  sessions,  its  hearings  on 
the  Nation's  missile,  space,  and  preparedness  programs, 
with  further  testimony  from  Chairman  of  the  }oint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  chair. 


APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Continuing  its  hearings 
on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  subcommittee  received  testimony  in  behalf 
of  funds  for  their  respective  departments  from  Thomas 
B.  Nolan,  Director,  Geological  Survey,  and  Marling  J. 
Ankeny,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  on  funds  for  the  Office 
of  Territories. 

DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  continued  its  defense  procurement  hear¬ 
ings,  with  further  testimony  from  G.  C.  Bannerman, 
Director  for  Procurement  Policy,  John  J.  Phelan,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director  for  Procurement  Policy,  and  Cmdr. 
John  M.  Malloy,  Chairman,  Armed  Services  Procure¬ 
ment  Regulation  Committee,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

AIR  CARGO 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  The 
Aviation  Subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  S. 
2774,  to  provide  for  Government-guaranteed  loans  to 
certain  air  carriers  for  the  acquisition  of  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  with  testimony  from  Elwood  R.  Quesada,  A.d- 
ministrator,  accompanied  by  Col.  L.  S.  Rochta,  both  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Perkins  McGuire. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  23  public  bills,  H.R.  10296-10318;  6 
private  bills,  H.R.  10319-10324;  and  4  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  605  and  606,  and  H.  Res.  586  and  587,  were 
introduced.  Pcges  21 71-2172 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  3676,  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Til¬ 
lamook,  Oreg.,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1257)  ;  and 

Interim  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  entitled  “Investigation  of  Regula¬ 
tory  Commissions  and  Agencies”  (H.  Rept.  1258). 

Poge  2171 

President’s  Message — Farm  Program:  Heard  the 
reading  of  a  message  from  the  President  in  which  he 
requested  enactment  of  legislation  to  revise  the  present 
farm  program  so  as  to  increase  the  low  net  income  of 
many  farmers  and  to  curb  excessive  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  farm  products.  The  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  printed  as  a 
House  document  (H.  Doc.  330).  pages  2143-2144' 


Subcommittee  To  Sit:  Permission  to  sit  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  House  on  February  9  and  10  was  granted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  page  2143 

Water  Pollution  Control:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3610,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works,  anti 
sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate.  p^es  2144-2146 

Commerce  Appropriations:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House 
passed  H.R.  10234,  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Adopted  an  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Gross,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  flying  of  die  flag  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Language  authorizing  the  transfer  of  certain  funds 
from  the  “highway  trust  fund”  was  deleted  when  points 
of  order  thereagainst  were  sustained. 

The  bill  provides  appropriations  totaling  $760,522,235 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Panama  Canal, 
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the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  figure  is  $39,092,765  under  the  budget  esti¬ 
mates  and  $320,575,665  less  than  the  i960  appropriation. 

Pages  2146-2158 

Tobacco:  The  House  by  a  voice  vote  passed,  without 
amendment,  H.R.  9664,  to  stabilize  support  levels  for’ 
tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations  and  to  provide  for 
adjustment  in  such  levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost.  H. 
Res.  440,  the  open  rule  under  which  the  legislation  was 
considered,  had  been  adopted  earlier  by  a  voice  vote. 

Pages  2158-2165 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Adjourned  at  2:47  p.m. 
until  Wednesday,  February  10,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

MILITARY  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  the  following  bills : 

H.R.  5040,  to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Act;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  582,  providing  under  section  3(e)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  the 
express  approval  of  the  Congress  for  the  disposal  from 
the  national  stockpile  of  approximately  470,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber.  ^ 

Witnesses  representing  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  were  heard  on  H.  Con.  Res.  582. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  BILL 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  No.  3 
continued  consideration  of  H.R.  10220,  military  con¬ 
struction  bill. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs :  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  con¬ 
tinued  executive  consideration  of  S.  2633,  t0  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  Hon. 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration,  was  heard. 

U.S.-MEXICO  DAM  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  continued  hearings  on  H.R.  8080,  to 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  of  a  major  inter¬ 
national  storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944, 
with  Mexico.  Testimony  was  heard  today  from  Sena¬ 
tor  Yarborough  and  also  a  witness  representing  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  On 
Monday,  February  8,  witnesses  heard  on  this  matter 
were  Representatives  Fisher  and  Kilgore. 


PUBLIC  LANDS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands  held  hearing  on  H.R.  4684,  to 
revise  the  boundaries  and  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Donelson  National  Military  Park  to  the  Fort  Donelson 
National  Battlefield,  Tenn.  Representative  Bass  of 
Tennessee  was  heard  and  also  a  witness  representing  the 
National  Park  Service. 

"PAYOLA”  INQUIRY 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Legislative  Oversight  continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  “payola”  and  other  deceptive  practices 
in  the  communications  industry.  Public  witnesses  were 
heard  and  hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

FEDERAL  VOTING  REFEREES 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Heard  testimony  from  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice,  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Walsh,  with  respect  to  the  Attorney  General’s 
proposal  to  provide  Federal  voting  referees.  Further 
hearings  on  this  matter  will  be  held  at  a  date  to  be 
announced. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  heard  testimony  from 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Reichelderfer,  and  also  Army  Engineer  Corps 
witnesses  with  respect  to  the  role  of  weather  in  relation 
to  oceanography. 

FEDERAL  FIIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Committee  on  Public  W or\s:  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  held  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  interstate  and  defense 
highways  in  relation  to  national  defense  requirements. 
Army  Department  and  public  witnesses  were  heard. 

MILITARY  MISSILE  AND  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Heard  Navy 
Department  witnesses  with  respect  to  naval  research  and 
development  in  the  missile  and  space  program.  Hear¬ 
ings  adjourned  until  Monday,  February  15. 

VETERANS’  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs:  Heard  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
as  represented  by  their  national  commander,  Louis 
Feldman. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  5  (amended),  the  Foreign  Investment  Incentive 
Act;  and 
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H.R.  10087,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

The  committee  also  approved  a  committee  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  with  regard  to  shrimp. 

A  detailed  press  release  setting  forth  the  amendments 
agreed  to  with  respect  to  H.R.  5  is  available  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  office,  1102  New  House  Office  Building. 


February  9,1960 
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The  committee  will  meet  in  executive  session  tomor¬ 
row,  Wednesday,  February  10,  to  consider  certain  rec¬ 
ommendations  relative  to  subchapter  C  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (pertaining  to  corporate  distributions 
and  adjustments),  and  to  further  consider  H.R.  8273 
(to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  mechanical 
lighters  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes). 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  10 

{All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  funds 
for  the  Office  of  Territories,  xo  a.m.,  1114  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Public  Health  Sub¬ 
committee,  on  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  10  a.m.,  6226  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  on  committee 
business,  10:30  a.m.,  room  F-53,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  on  S.  2774,  providing  for  Government-guaran¬ 
teed  loans  to  certain  air  carriers  for  acquisition  of  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  executive,  on  S.  2431, 
S.  2454,  11  a.m.,  1301  New  House  Office  Building. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Subcommittee  on  Safety 
and  Compensation  on  amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act,  10  a.m.,  429  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  in  continuation  of  hearings  on  H.R.  8080,  Amistad 
Dam,  10:30  a.m.,  G-3  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  House  Administration,  executive,  on  pending 
matters,  10:30  a.m.,  G-53  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  pending  bills, 
9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  color 
additives  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  10  a.m.,  1334 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight  on  “payola”  and 
other  deceptive  practices  in  the  communications  industry,  10 
a.m.,  Caucus  Room,  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  2  on  private 
claim  bills,  10  a.m.,  327  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  program,  9:30  a.m.,  1302  New  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  executive,  10  a.m.,  Commit¬ 
tee  Room,  New  House  Office  Building. 
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jg|  | .  ■  ^  Senate 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  11,  I960,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

House  of  Representatives 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Kings  8:  57:  The  Lord  our  God  be 
with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  all  that  is  true  and  good 
and  beautiful,  daily  we  turn  to  Thee  for 
wisdom  and  strength  to  discharge  our 
duties. 

Give  us  the  power  of  insight  and 
awaken  within  our  minds  and  hearts  the 
faith  and  the  courage  to  champion  every 
noble  cause  that  will  bring  Thy  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  justice  upon  earth. 

May  we  be  more  fully  conscious  of  our 
own  individual  responsibility  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  pi'otect  those  liberties  and 
lofty  traditions  which  have  been  be¬ 
queathed  unto  us  by  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  of’  our  forefathers. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
all  our  legislators  with  a  vivid  and  vital 
sense  of  Thy  sustaining  presence  and 
may  they  be  eager  to  promote  and  pre¬ 
serve  those  ideals  and  principles  which 
will  make  them  worthy  of  receiving 
Thine  approval  as  good  and  faithful 
servants. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend¬ 
ment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  8171.  An  act  amending  the  act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1931,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
a  rail  transit  crossing  across  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco; 


H.  Con.  Res.  449.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
"Facts  on  Communism — Volume  1,  The  Com¬ 
munist  Ideology”  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies;  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  457.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  as  a  House  document  a 
publication  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  in¬ 
cluding  the  manner  of  selecting  delegates 
to  national  political  conventions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
satellite  and  missile  programs;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
tending  the  Joint  Committee  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Metropolitan  Problems. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com¬ 
mittee: 

February  10,  1960. 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  offer  my  res¬ 
ignation  as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  G.  Morris. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mi’.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  444)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  following -named  Mem¬ 
bers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Newell  A.  George,  Kansas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED  CITIZENSHIP  GOLD 

MEDAL  AWARD  TO  HON.  CARL 

VINSON 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  and  include  certain 
material.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  esteemed  and  beloved  colleage,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizenship  gold  medal  award 
last  evening  at  the  annual  congressional 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  VFW. 

In  announcing  the  award,  VFW  Na¬ 
tional  Commander  Louis  G.  Feldmann 
stated : 

Representative  Vinson  was  selected  from 
many  outstanding  nominees  who  have  put 
service  to  their  country  above  personal  gain. 
In  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  former 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  more  recently 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Chairman  Vinson  has  made  his¬ 
toric  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  our 
national  security. 

I  rejoice  with  my  fellow  Georgian  in 
this  high  honor  which  he  so  richly  de¬ 
serves. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Vinson 
made  a  forceful  argument,  stressing  the 
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need  for  a  strong  national  defense  at  all 
times,  which  held  his  listeners  spell¬ 
bound.  I  wish  to  insert  his  speech  at  this 
point  and  I  urge  every  Member  to  read  it. 
Address  of  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 

Representatives,  Before  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars 

National  Commander  Feldmann,  distin¬ 
guished  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  my  hon¬ 
ored  colleagues  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  find  words  to  express  the  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  I  have  for  the  great  honor 
you  have  conferred  on  me  tonight. 

Nor  can  I  tell  you,  adequately,  the  pro¬ 
found  humility  I  feel  on  being  honored  with 
your  Distinguished  Citizenship  Award. 

To  the  last  days  of  my  life  I  will  cherish 
this  citation,  for  it  comes  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  veterans  who  have  met  the  enemy  in 
foreign  lands,  on  the  seven  seas,  and  in  the 
uncharted  blue  of  alien  skies. 

The  heroic,  courageous,  and  unselfish  serv¬ 
ice  you  have  rendered,  in  the  hours  of  our 
country’s  peril,  is  the  greatest  legacy  that 
you  can  leave  to  your  children  and  to  your 
children’s  children. 

Whatever  service  I  may  have  rendered  to 
the  Nation  has  been  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

On  two  occasions  my  conscience  and  my 
sense  of  duty,  caused  me  to  vote  for  declara¬ 
tions  of  war;  and  I  also  sat  at  the  council 
table,  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  when  the 
decision  was  reached  to  resist  aggression  in 
Korea. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  will  indulge  me 
while  I  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  us  in  the  challenge  for 
survival  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  may  be  some  reason  to  believe  that 
a  ray  of  hope  for  world  peace  is  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  international  horizon. 

This  is  a  welcome  sign — no  matter  how 
faint— but — it  could  become  our  deadliest 
enemy. 

Because  of  our  genuine  and  overwhelming 
hope  for  peace,  we  could  easily  succumb  to 
the  fatal  disease  of  complacency. 

We  must  vaccinate  ourselves  against  this 
deadly  disease,  regardless  of  the  velvet  glove 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  have  now 
pulled  over  their  mailed  fists;  regardless  of 
the  assurance  of  good  will  that  are  aimed  at 
us  by  the  masterminds  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  our  voice  in  world  affairs  must 
be  firmly  based  upon  our  assured  ability  to 
resist  aggression  wherever  and  however  it 
may  be  commenced. 

I  do  not  decry  in  any  way  any  effort  to 
bring  about  world  understanding;  I  welcome, 
as  do  all  Americans,  any  gesture  that  even 
suggests  the  possibility  of  world  peace. 

Certainly  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
world  is  about  to  enter  into  an  era  of  peace 
and  good  will  toward  men,  but  let  me  warn 
you  that  a  friendly  smile  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  beginning  of  an  everlasting  friend¬ 
ship. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  that  we  cannot 
negotiate  for  world  peace  from  a  position 
of  weakness. 

If  world  peace  is  to  be  possible,  it  will 
come  from  our  ability  to  make  peace  inev¬ 
itable. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
America  when  we  are  compelled  by  the  hard 
facts  of  international  life  to  be  eternally 
vigilant — it  is  now. 

My  study  of  the  history  of  our  people,,  my 
experience  over  the  years,  prove  to  me  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  want — yes,  demand — a  defense 
establishment  that  guarantees  them  every 
reasonable  assurance  of  survival,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

This  Nation  must,  therefore,  at  this  very 
time,  make  up  its  mind  what  those  defense 


requirements  are  from  a  strictly  military 
standpoint.  • 

Once  the  American  people  are  made  fully 
aware  of  these  requirements,  I  am  confident 
they  will  not  shrink  from  its  cost. 

Fiscal  solvency  is  not  the  sole  interest  and 
final  concern  of  the  American  people.  The 
safety  of  our  homes  and  our  liberty  and 
freedom  are  far  more  important  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

When  the  defense  of  our  home  and  free¬ 
dom  calls  for  an  additional  burden,  our  his¬ 
tory  and  every  past  experience  tells  us  that 
our  people  will  not  fail. 

Once  the  facts  are  known — the  real,  hard, 
clear  facts — concerning  the  additional  mili¬ 
tary  items  we  need  to  provide  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense  program  to  insure 
our  survival  and  way  of  life,  once  the  Nation 
has  been  informed,  the  decision  will  be 
prompt.  The  people  will  demand  increased 
defense  efforts. 

Our  trouble  today  can  be  easily  identified. 

It  is  because  for  the  last  decade  we  have 
measured  our  military  requirements  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  not  in  missiles,  rockets,  submarines, 
armor,  planes,  and  men.  We  have  worried 
about  dollars  when  we  should  have  worried 
about  a  more  adequate  defense. 

Missiles  on  the  launching  pads,  modern 
firearms,  ships  and  submarines  at  sea,  planes 
in  the  air,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
equipped  and  trained  to  handle  them — these 
and  these  alone  can  deter  and,  if  need  be, 
repel,  a  sudden  thrust  of  an  aggressor. 

An  adequate  defense  must  exist  in  this 
Nation  at  all  times  regardless  of  the  cost  in 
dollars.  And  the  people  will  willingly  bear 
whatever  additional  expense  adequate  de¬ 
fense  demands. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  paramount 
duty  of  government  is  self-preservation. 

Our  naval  shipbuilding  program  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  example  of  the  seriousness  of  the  defects 
in  our  overall  military  planning.  We  aren’t 
replacing  ships  as  fast  as  they  are  becoming 
obsolete.  By  1963,  more  than  310  ships  in 
our  active  fleet  will  be  over  age. 

At  a  time  when  our  worldwide  naval  com¬ 
mitments  are  increasing,  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  naval  power  is  continuing  to  grow 
and  increase  its  combat  effectiveness,  at  a 
time  when  more  than  400  Soviet  subma¬ 
rines — mahy  of  them  ultramodern — roam  the 
seven  seas,  our  Navy  is  getting  smaller,  older, 
and  overcommitted  in  spite  of  the  most 
clear-cut  strategic  lessons  of  recent  times. 

In  the  past  few  years  of  East-West  con¬ 
flict,  communism  has  scored  two  successes: 
The  conquest  of  Tibet,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Hungary. 

Yet  during  this  period  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  have  stood  firm  and 
turned  back  Communist  aggression  in  three 
crucial  areas;  Korea,  the  Formosa  Straits, 
and  Lebanon. 

The  lesson  is  clear — Tibet  and  Hungary 
were  remote  from  the  sea;  the  Formosan 
Straits,  Korea,  and  Lebanon  were  areas  where 
our  sea  power  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  demonstration  of  the 
importance  of  sea  power  in  these  troubled 
times,  our  overall  naval  power  is  on  the 
decline;  but  Soviet  sea  power  is  on  the  rise. 

The  modernization  of  our  Navy  must  not 
be  sidetracked  by  military  thinking  pre¬ 
occupied  solely  with  nuclear  conflict. 

In  our  military  planning,  we  must  avoid 
the  one-track  thinking  that  the  only  war 
possible  is  a  nuclear  war. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  us  to  think.  Once  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  possess 
only  the  ability  to  wage  a  nuclear  war,  then 
we  have  openly  invited  further  aggression  in 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  our  present 
ability  to  extinguish  a  small  war  with  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  makes  aggression  un¬ 
likely. 

We  must  build  a  defense  that  is  capable 
of  meeting  any  kind  of  aggression  that  is 
thrust  upon  us. 


We  may  well  be  entering  into  a  long  era 
of  nuclear  stalemate. 

But  no  one  in  his  right  mind  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  or  even  openly  optimistic  that  we  are 
entering  into  a  long  era  of  genuine  peace, 
for  we  all  know  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  ob¬ 
jective  of  world  domination  has  not  changed. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  have  reduced  the  size 
of  our  Army  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
failed  to  modernize  the  Army  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weapons  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  that  are  assigned  to  it. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  scientific 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

Yet  the  military  aspects  of  outer  space 
are  such  as  to  make  anyone  shudder  when 
one  thinks  of  the  possibilities  that  may  re-, 
suit  if  a  space  platform,  or  a  manned  satel¬ 
lite,  circles  the  earth,  keeping  it  under  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  and  relaying  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  nation  that  does  not  have  the  free 
world’s  interests  at  heart. 

Likewise,  there  will  be  a  missile  gap.  It 
now  appears  clear  that  we  will  not  attain 
Soviet  missile  capability  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead  unless  we  are  willing  to  make 
drastic  sacrifices  now. 

There  was  some  consolidation  in  the 
thought  that  we  were  producing  a  2,000- 
mile-per-hour  bomber,  the  B-70. 

We  were  told  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  B-70  under  development  were  such  that 
no  bomber  known  to  man  could  match  its 
capabilities. 

But  in  an  effort  to  save  dollars,  the  B-70 
program,  for  practical  purposes,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  prototype  item  which  means  it 
will  probably  never  be  produced,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become 
an  effective  part  of  our  arsenal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  cutting 
back  the  B-70  program,  we  have  increased 
the  threat  to  our  own  survival  by  sidetrack¬ 
ing  a  weapons  system  that  would  have  given 
us  a  definite  superiority  in  manned  aircraft 
capability. 

There  was  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  produce  a  bomber  that 
could  fly  at  an  altitude  in  excess  of  70,000 
feet  and  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  2,000  miles 
per  hour,  with  men  on  board  directing  the 
flight. 

But  my  comfort  is  gone. 

Congress  joined  the  Air  Force  and  the  B-70 
program  together  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  tore  them  asunder. 

Congress  appropriated  funds  for  a  Marine 
Corps  of  200,000  men  but  the  executive 
branch  declined  to  increase  the  Marine  Corps 
from  175,000  men;  Congress  appropriated  $35 
million  for  the  long-leadtime  items  for  a 
second  nuclear-powered  carrier,  but  those 
funds  have  been  withheld  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  Congress  para¬ 
phrased  the  marriage  vows  to  say  that  “what 
Congress  joins  together,  let  no  executive  de¬ 
partment  put  asunder.” 

When  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  for 
specific  military  purposes,  the  Congress  in¬ 
tends  that  those  funds  be  expended  for  that 
purpose. 

But  for  more  than  a  decade,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  seen  appropriated  military 
funds  withheld  by  Executive  order. 

If  the  executive  can  withhold  the  military 
funds  provided  in  an  appropriation  act 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  then  he  has  in  fact  the  power  of 
an  item  veto. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  Congress  has 
given  the  power  of  an  item  veto  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  Yet  it  is, 
in  effect,  being  exercised  by  the  withholding 
of  funds  earmarked  for  specific  military 
purposes. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  an  increasing  disregard  of  the  desires 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  in  certain  appro¬ 
priated  items  for  national  defense. 
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If  this  trend  is  not  reversed  now,  then  I 
say  to  you  that  the  time  will  have  arrived 
when  the  Congress  must  insist  upon  exer¬ 
cising  its  constitutional  rights  by  establish¬ 
ing  manpower  floors  on  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  enacting  into  law  the  composition 
of  those  forces;  and  insisting,  by  appropriate 
language,  on  the  maintenance  of  those 
forces. 

Following  World  War  H  drastic  cuts 
plunged  our  military  manpower  to  1,460,000 
men. 

Thus  our  decreasing  military  strength  en¬ 
couraged  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

Under  the  lash  of  necessity  we  laboriously 
and  expensively  rebuilt  our  forces  to  a 
strength  of  3,635,000  men. 

Following  Korea,  we  have  once  again — in 
spite  of  continuing  Communist  aggression — 
followed  a  policy  of  manpower  reduction. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
followed  every  will-o’-the-wisp  that  seemed 
to  offer  a  more  painless  and  bloodless  means 
of  defending  ourselves. 

The  atomic  bombs  were  to  replace  divisions 
and  eliminate  the  so-called  old-fashioned 
fighting  man  with  a  rifle. 

And  then  came  Korea. 

When  those  battles  ended,  our  casualties 
were  high  In  riflemen  on  whom  fell  the  main 
burden  of  the  conflict. 

And  then  our  policy  was  dominated  by  the 
slogan  of  massive  retaliation. 

Again  our  manpower  was  reduced.  We 
were  told  that  our  ability  to  totally  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  the  world  eliminated,  or 
drastically  reduced,  the  need  for  conventional 
forces. 

But  I  trust  that  the  actions  in  the  For¬ 
mosa  Straits  and  Lebanon  have  written  a 
permanent  obituary  to  the  unilateral  doc¬ 
trine  of  massive  retaliation. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  are  to 
stand  fast,  from  now  and  in  the  long  years 
of  the  East-West  conflict  that  may  lie  ahead, 
we  must  have  a  stabilized  military  manpower 
policy. 

We  must  get  our  military  forces  off  the 
roller  coaster  which  has  taken  them  from 
necessity’s  peak  to  the  budgeteer’s  valley. 

We  must  have  stability  in  the  strength  of 
our  military  establishment. 

We  must  maintain  our  Armed  Forces, 
throughout  the  years  ahead,  at  a  strength 
that  doesn’t  vary  from  year  to  year. 

And  Just  as  we  need  stability  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  manpower,  we  also  need  stability  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  itself. 

We  created  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1947,  and  reorganized  it  in  1949.  We  re¬ 
reorganized  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1953,  and  again  in  1958.  And  now  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  full  of  rumors  and  the  legislative 
hopper  is  full  of  plans  to  again  reorganize 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  Nation,  would  be  to  stop  tinker¬ 
ing  with  the  statutory  organization  of  our 
Defense  Department. 

Ever  since  we  won  World  War  II,  we  have 
been  constantly  urged  to  junk  our  war- 
proven  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  the  superhigh  command  which 
our  enemies  used,  and  which,  because  of  its 
inflexibility,  actually  contributed  to  their 
own  defeat. 

Every  ’additional  step  that  we  take  toward 
a  single  general  staff  is  a  move  closer  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  disaster. 

Commander  Feldmann,  I  am  always 
heartened  to  know  that  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  stand  for  a  strong  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

You  veterans  stand  for  unrelenting  resist¬ 
ance  to  communism  at  home  and  abroad. 

You  veterans  stand  for  those  things  that 
will  keep  America  strong,  and  thus  keep 
America  free. 

And  so,  Commander,  in  accepting  this 
award  from  you  this  eveniing,  I  do  so  with  a 


deep  sense  of  humility  and  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation. 

But  I  also  accept  it  with  some  regret. 

I  regret  that  our  Nation  has  no  award  of 
sufficiently  great  magnitude  to  bestow  upon 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  great 
and  continuing  service  which  your  organiza¬ 
tion  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  keeping 
America  strong  and  keeping  America  free. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  two  announcements :  First, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  will  meet 
in  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on 
next  Tuesday  at  9  a.m.  All  Members  are 
invited. 

THE  FARMERS’  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  have  this  afternoon  introduced 
what  we  might  call  a  farmers’  bill  of 
rights  to  provide  a  farm  program  which 
will  achieve  all  of  the  goals  the  President 
outlined  in  his  message  of  yesterday,  and 
achieve  them  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  and  with  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  consumers  of 
this  Nation.  This  bill  allows  farmers  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  shaping  new  farm  programs  for 
each  commodity  where  the  Secretary 
foresees  a  surplus.  It  requires  such  pro¬ 
grams  to  adjust  production  to  the  needed 
volume.  It  allows  the  use  of  any  tools 
except  Government  acquisition,  by  either 
loan  or  purchase,  of  the  commodities. 
In  this  way  the  bill  brings  a  stop  to  fur¬ 
ther  accumulation  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  As 
I  see  it  this  accumulation  of  surpluses 
is  the  most  inexcusable  portion  of  our 
present  farm  program.  Today  the  stor¬ 
age  of  these  surpluses  is  costing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  in  20  months  than  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  program  cost  during  its  first 
20  years.  This  bill  would  merit  public 
support  if  it  did  nothing  other  than 
eliminate  the  surplus  evil. 

However,  it  goes  much  further.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  balancing  of  production  with 
demand;  it  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  no  program  that  would 
involve  a  cost  in  excess  of  5  percent  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  cost.  This  is 
far  less  than  the  amounts  now  being 
spent  on  most  crops,  but  it  would  put  all 
of  the  money  spent  by  the  Government 
into  the  hands  of  producers  rather  than 
to  pay  export  subsidies  to  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  or  to  pay  storage  bills  to  do¬ 
mestic  warehouses.  The  bill  recognizes 
the  desirability  of  withdrawing  some  of 
our  cultivated  land  from  production  at 
this  time  but  rather  than  extending  a 
soil  bank  program  which  has  admittedly 
been  subject  to  much  abuse  and  which 
would  probably  be  still  further  abused  in 
an  election  year,  it  requires  cooperators 
to  contribute  10  percent  of  their  tilled 
acres  to  a  reserve  as  a  condition  to  receiv¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  program.  It  allows 
a  further  contribution  up  to  a  total  of 
40  percent  with  payment  in  kind  for  the 
additional  acres.  The  President  has 


commended  the  payment-in-kind  pro¬ 
gram  although  he  vetoed  it  when  it  was 
submitted  to  him  last  year  and  the  De¬ 
partment  opposed  it  when  it  was  first 
presented  by  our  committee  in  the  corn 
and  feed  grain  bill.  I  hope  the  President 
and  the  Department  will  now  support 
this  effort  to  enable  farmers  to  work  out 
a  constructive  program  for  each  com¬ 
modity  which  needs  it. 

On  Thursday  the  18th,  1  week  from 
tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  again  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  many  Members  to  discuss  those 
programs  on  this  floor  immediately  after 
his  appearance  in  extensions  of  remarks 
and  during  the  special  order  program 
that  afternoon.  We  invite  all  Members 
to  be  on  the  floor  at  that  time. 


FAMILY  FARM  INCOME  ACT  OF  1960 

(Mr.  McGOVERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  comprehensive  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  raise  family  farm  in¬ 
come  while  at  the  same  time  drastically 
reducing  the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  ineffective  farm  program.  This 
legislation,  designated  as  the  Family 
Farm  Income  Act  of  1960,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  number  of  Congressmen 
from  agricultural  States,  including  the 
distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

Yesterday,  the  President  challenged 
the  Congress  to  move  promptly  to  solve 
the  mounting  crisis  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  administration  offers  no  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  farmers  and,  in 
fact,  constructive  action  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past  to  stabilize  the  agricultural 
economy  has  met  with  Presidential 
vetoes.  A  recent  case  in  point  was  the 
White  House  veto  last  year  of  a  common- 
sense  wheat  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
which  would  have  halted  the  buildup  of 
surplus  wheat  stocks,  cut  farm  program 
costs  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  protected 
wheat  farmers  from  ruinous  prices.  The 
measure  also  contained  a  provision  for 
reimbursing  farmers  by  means  of  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  surplus  Govern¬ 
ment  wheat  rather  than  cash.  It  was  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  designed  with 
the  public  interest  in  mind,  but  it  was 
vetoed  at  the  insistence  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson. 

If  one  reads  between  the  lines  of  the 
President’s  farm  message  yesterday,  he 
must  conclude  that  the  administration 
is  admitting  the  failure  of  its  own  farm 
policies  in  recent  years.  That  failure  is 
painfully  highlighted  by  the  following- 
developments  during  the  7-year  period 
covered  by  Mr.  Benson’s  administration 
of  our  farm  programs : 

Net  farm  income  has  dropped  from 
$15.3  billion  in  1952  to  $10.3  billion  in 
1959. 

Even  in  1952,  farm  per  capita  income 
was  only  half  that  of  city  residents,  but 
during  the  past  7  years,  the  income  gap 
between  city  and  town  has  increased 
from  $887  in  1952  to  $1,000  today. 
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The  parity  ratio,  which  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  farm  prices  to  other  prices,  has 
declined  from  100  percent  in  1952  to  77 
percent  today. 

The  farmers’  share  of  the  consumers 
food  dollar  has  dropped  from  47  cents 
to  37  cents  in  the  same  period. 

While  the  average  of  all  farm  prices  is 
down  16  percent  from  the  1952  level,  farm 
costs  have  gone  up  11  percent.  This  is 
the  tragic  cost-price  squeeze  with  which 
every  farm  family  is  familiar. 

Farm  indebtedness  has  mounted  from 
$14  billion  in  1952  to  $20.8  billion  today. 

Interest  charges  paid  by  farmers  per 
acre  have  increased  80  percent  since 
1952. 

Farm  population  has  dropped  from 
24.3  million  in  1952  to  20.8  million  today, 
while  the  number  of  farm  units  has  de¬ 
clined  from  5.4  million  to  4.6  million. 

Given  these  disturbing  facts,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  farm  families  are  in 
trouble.  But  the  farm  problem  is  more 
than  a  farm  problem — it  is  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Farm  families  are  good  customers  of 
industry  and  business.  For  example,  the 
farms  of  America  consume  more  steel 
each  year  than  is  used  in  the  entire  an¬ 
nual  output  of  the  automobile  industry. 
When  farm  purchasing  power  drops  by 
one-third,  as  it  has  since  1952,  every 
thoughtful  merchant,  factory  worker, 
and  industrialist  in  the  country  ought 
to  realize  that  this  is  a  dagger  aimed  at 
his  economic  well-being.  Furthermore, 
the  3V2  million  farm  people  who  have 
left  agriculture  in  the  last  7  years  are 
competing  with  city  residents  for  scarce 
employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  Benson’s  soil  bank  has  been  inef¬ 
fective  in  meeting  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Only  about  125,000  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  4.6  million  farm  families  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program.  In  many 
cases  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  want  to  farm  to  secure  addition¬ 
al  land  at  reasonable  prices.  In  nu¬ 
merous  instances  the  soil  bank  has  ham¬ 
pered  rural  communities  in  maintaining 
their  economic  and  social  life. 

Certainly  the  taxpayers  have  not  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  Benson  policies.  During 
the  past  7  years  the  public’s  investment 
in  surpluses  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  climbed  from 
$2.4  billion  on  January  1,  1953,  to  $9.5 
billion  today.  The  present  Secretary  has 
spent  more  money  in  his  department  in 
7  years  than  was  spent  in  90  years  by  the 
combined  total  of  all  other  Secretaries  of 
Agi’iculture. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  farm  policies.  Congress 
must  continued  to  legislate  strong  farm 
programs  regardless  of  the  veto  threat. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  a  group  of 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  meeting  since  the  opening  of  Con¬ 
gress.  We  have  worked  long  horn's  on  a 
comprehensive  agricultural  program 
which  we  believe  will  restore  family 
farming  as  a  satisfying  and  profitable 
way  of  life.  We  believe  that  the  program 
we  introduce  today  will  strongly  appeal 
not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  taxpayers  and 
city  consumers.  * 

The  bill  authorizes  each  commodity 
group — wheat  producers,  corngrowers. 


poultry  and  egg  producers,  and  so  forth — 
to  work  out  nationwide  marketing  quotas 
designed  to  limit  farm  marketing  to  that 
volume  where  demand  will  assure  the 
farm  operator  a  fair  price.  Under  this 
legislation  farmer-elected  committees 
would  devise  their  own  program  which 
would  then  be  submitted  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  all  producers  of  the  particular 
commodity.  If  two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  favored  the  program  it 
would  go  into  effect. 

Quotas  shall  be  set  at  a  level  low 
enough  to  discharge  10  percent  of  the 
surplus  stocks  each  year  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  held  by  the  Government.  No 
future  acquisition  of  farm  commodities  is 
permitted  except  for  distribution  and  a 
national  reserve. 

The  program  provides  for  the  use  of 
direct  compensatory  payments  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  to  any  one  producer 
if  such  payments  are  needed  to  assure 
producers  a  fair  return  on  their  market¬ 
ing  quota.  It  is  anticipated  that  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  will  not  be  needed 
if  marketing  quotas  are  set  propei'ly. 

The  bill  also  requires  each  farm  op¬ 
erator  to  place  at  least  10  percent  of  his 
tillable  acres  in  a  soil-building  base.  An 
additional  30  percent  may  be  placed  in 
the  soil-conserving  base  for  which  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  compensated  in  payments  of 
surplus  Government-held  feed  grains 
instead  of  the  cash  payments  now  used 
with  the  soil  bank. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  annual  market  value  of  each 
of  the  commodities  participating  in  the 
program.  We  estimate  that  the  entire 
program  would  not  involve  costs  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  contrast  to 
the  $5.3  billion  now  being  devoted  to 
farm  income  stabilization. 

The  above  program,  combined  with 
vigorous  and  imaginative  efforts  to  make 
greater  use  of  our  food  abundance  to 
feed  the  hungry  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  reverse  the  depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  American  agriculture.  The  farm 
problem  is  not  insoluble.  A  nation  that 
can  devise  complicated  weapons  of  the 
space  age  can  also  devise  formulas  that 
will  enable  young  Americans  to  enter 
family  farming  as  a  way  of  life. 

There  follows  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Family  Farm  Income  Act  of  1960. 

Title  I,  a  general  enabling  act  provid¬ 
ing  comprehensive  farm  price  and  in¬ 
come  stabilization  and  market  sup¬ 
ply  adjustment.  Tobacco,  sugar  beets, 
sugarcane,  and  wool,  which  now  have 
workable  programs,  are  exempt  from  the 
bill.  Part  I  of  title  I  extends  the  mar¬ 
keting  order  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Act  of  1937  to  additional 
marketing  functions  and  commodities. 
Part  n  of  title  I  provides  for,  first,  each 
commodity  group  to  vote  for  quotas  or 
adjustment  measures  on  production  and 
marketing  of  their  commodity  provided: 
(a)  the  national  quota  shall  not  be  more 
than  neded  to  supply  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  consumption  and  leave  a  reasonable 
carryover,  (b)  the  price  supports  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  a  fair  price,  (c)  until 
excess  supplies  are  reduced  to  normal, 
quotas  on  any  commodity  shall  be  low 
enough  to  reduce  carryover  by  10  percent 
per  year  and  thereby  provide  a  market 
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for  some  of  the  Government  surplus,  and 
(d)  total  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  that  crop  in  the  preceding  year;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  methods,  limitations,  and 
standards  to  which  the  commodity  pro¬ 
gram  must  conform;  and  third,  a  refer¬ 
endum  for  each  commodity  which  desires 
a  quota  program  to  be  conducted  with  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  necessary  to 
institute  the  adjustment  program  for 
that  commodity.  In  no  instance  shall 
any  farm  operator  receive  total  Govern¬ 
ment  payments  of  more  than  $5,000  in 
any  marketing  year. 

Title  II  provides  for  increased  distribu¬ 
tion  of  high  protein  foods  under  the 
school  lunch  and  needy  direct  distribu¬ 
tion  programs  now  in  operation.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  method  for  marketing  a  quantity 
of  feed  grain  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  excess  of  normal 
carryover  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
high  protein  foods  that  are  bought  by 
the  Government  and  distributed  to  non¬ 
commercial  consumers.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  estimated  that  1  bushel 
of  feed  grain  will  convert  into  $2  worth 
of  high  protein  food,  and  therefore,  each 
$2  spent  for  such  foods  represents  a  new 
market  for  1  bushel  of  feed  grain.  The 
$500  million  per  year  provided  in  this  bill 
for  protein  products  would  provide  a 
market  each  year  for  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  feed  grain  held  by  CCC.  This 
provides  a  method  to  convert  excess  feed 
grain  in  storage  into  food  for  needy 
people  in  this  country  and  help  pay  for  it. 

Title  III  would  enact  a  new  title  II  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act  providing  for  an  expansion 
of  the  ACP  program  established  under 
section  7  of  the  act.  The  proposed  new 
title  II  activates  the  soil-building  base 
and  requires  that  each  producer  Alter  at 
least  10  percent  of  his  tillable  land  in 
such  base.  Each  producer  may  enter  an 
additional  maximum  of  30  percent  into 
the  reserve  for  which  he  may  be  paid 
in  kind. 

Any  producer  would  be  eligible  for 
usual  ACP  practice  cost-sharing  on  all 
land  placed  in  the  soil-building  base,  but 
he  would  receive  rental  payments  only 
on  that  part  of  his  entered  acreage  above 
the  first  10  percent.  The  first  10  percent 
would  be  called  the  producer’s  contrib¬ 
uted  acres.  The  acreage  above  the  con¬ 
tributed  10  percent  would  be  called  Gov¬ 
ernment  rental  acres,  with  the  farm  op¬ 
erator  being  remunerated  in  payments 
in  kind  rather  than  cash. 

Title  IV  is  merely  a  legislative  finding 
to  meet  the  legal  requirements  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  this  act.  There  are  no  sub¬ 
stantive  provisions  in  title  IV. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION  CLOSES 
VENEER  PLANT  IN  SOUTH  CAR¬ 
OLINA 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  a  news  article.) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whole  to  another  incident 
which  has  happened  in  the  State  of 
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South  Carolina  where  good  Americans, 
some  of  whom  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  have  been  put  out  of  work.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  closing  of  the 
J.  L.  Anderson  Co.  veneer  plant  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1910. 

Through  the  closing  of  this  plant  due 
mainly  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  the  town  of  Cheraw,  S.C.,  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  $10,000  a  week  pay¬ 
roll.  One  hundred  and  thirty  people  are 
out  of  work.  Some  of  these  people  are 
past  the  age  of  50  and  cannot  find  other 
employment. 

I  wish  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  secretary,  Cheraw 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  L.  A.  Meikel- 
john: 

The  J.  L.  Anderson  Co.,  who  have  operated 
a  veneer  and  plywood  plant  here  since  1910 
has  announced  that  they  are  shutting  down 
the  plant  and  propose  to  sell  the  machinery. 
They  are  currently  employing  about  150  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  all  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
the  town  suffers  a  loss  of  about  $10,000  per 
week  payroll. 

X  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
the  owner,  yesterday  and  he  tells  me  that 
the  chief  factor-in  their  decision  to  close  has 
been  their  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
imports,  principally  from  Japan,  and  that 
repeatedvdemands  on  Congress  to  give  the 
plywood  people  some  relief  have  been  denied. 
Another  veneer  plant  here  owned  by  James 
E.  Powe  is  having  trouble  in  meeting  compe- 
tion  from  Japan  and  they  showed  me  one 
item  they  are  making  for  which  they  have 
to  get  $75  per  thousand  to  make  any  money 
and  that  Japan  is  quoting  the  same  item 
delivered  here  for  $62.50  per  thousand. 

I  invite  your  attention  also  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news  article : 

Old  Cheraw  Firm  Ends  Operations 

Cheraw. — The  J.  L.  Anderson  Co.,  known 
in  Cheraw  since  1911  as  the  Veneer  Mill,  will 
cease  operation  within  the  next  2  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  by  W.  G.  Anderson, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  mill. 

The  plant’s  130  employees,  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  the  mill  from  5  to  25  years, 
will  receive  their  last  pay  checks  when  the 
orders  on  hand  have  been  filled. 

The  decision  to  close  the  plant  and  to  put 
it  up  for  sale  was  made  after  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  possibilities  of  the  plywood 
industry,  says  Anderson. 

Scarcity  and  high  price  of  raw  materials, 
and  competition  from  foreign  markets  were 
the  determining  factors  in  closing  the  plant. 
Operation  of  the  plant  has  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  several  years,  Anderson  stated. 

The  management  hopes  to  sell  the  mill  as  a 
unit  to  be  reopened  and  operated  here,  if 
possible,  but  Indicated  that  the  equipment 
and  machinery  would  be  liquidated  if  this 
was  impossible. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1911  by  Ander¬ 
son’s  father,  J.  L.  Anderson.  He  purchased 
the  plant,  which  was  originally  the  Clement- 
Ross  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  operated  it  as 
an  individual  company  for  many  years. 

The  plant  manufactured  hardwood  ply¬ 
wood  boxes  from  1918  until  the  end  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  when  many  of  the  company’s 
customers  switched  to  lower-cost  paper 
boxes.  The  plant  then  manufactured  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  for  the  lower-grade  furniture 
business  for  several  years. 

This  timely  article  from  the  Cheraw 
Chronicle,  and  the  letter  I  have  quoted 
from,  do  not  tell  all  the  story.  They  do 
not  tell  of  the  disappointment  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  at  the  termination 
of  a  useful  industry.  They  do  not  tell 
of  the  worry  and  concern  of  employees 


facing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  other 
employment,  a  most  difficult  task  for 
anyone  over  50  years  of  age. 

I  wonder  what  people,  American  tax¬ 
payers,  must  think  of  a  government  that 
ignores  their  loss.  I  shall  not  ignore 
them.  I  am  here  talking  today,  because 
I  hope  by  telling  their  story  we  can  in¬ 
cite  this  administration,  this  Congress,  to 
a  recognition  that  governmental  policies 
which  offer  unfair  competition  in  lieu  of 
protection  are  not  for  the  best  interest 
of  American  industry.  We  need  a  re¬ 
vision  of  these  policies  now.  It  is  too  late 
for  many  industries  now,  but  it  will  be  too 
late  for  many  more  if  this  Nation  does 
not  soon  awake  to  what  is  happening. 
Once  an  industry  closes  its  doors,  the 
organization,  the  assets,  are  generally  lost 
forever. 

We  see  the  invasion  of  these  and  other 
imports  putting  Americans  out  of  work, 
discouraging  capital  investment,  affect¬ 
ing  the  economic  growth  and  sustenance 
of  our  cities.  Americans  and  American 
industry  deserve  better  treatment.  I 
hope  my  remarks  will  incite  such  inter¬ 
est,  concern,  and  sympathy  as  will  result 
in  action  to  prevent  such  sad  happenings 
as  the  closing  of  this  fine  plant.  We  do 
not  want  it  to  happen  again. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mi’. 
Speaker,  I  disagree  with  the  President’s 
statement  of  February  3  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  4-year  term  for  Members  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
The  most  direct  and  accessible  contact 
the  people  have  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  through  their  Representa¬ 
tives  elected  every  2  years.  It  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  our  citizens  to  see 
the  President  due  to  his  busy  schedule. 
Many  cannot  come  to  Washington  and 
appear  before  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  can  see  or  contact 
their  Representative  when  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  come  before  them  for  election 
every  2  years.  / 

The  Founding  Fathers,  when  writing 
the  Constitution,  insisted  that  the  House 
be  kept  close  to  the  people.  When  the 
question  arose  in  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  delegates  from  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  other  southern  States  voted 
for  a  2-year  term  rather  than  a  3-year 
term  or  a  1-year  term. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  southern 
States  and  men  like  George  Mason  from 
Virginia  had  in  mind  keeping  the  reins 
of  Government  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  I  find,  personally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  going  back  every  fall  to 
meet  with  and  talk  with  the  men  and 
women  who  pay  the  taxes  is  time  well 
spent.  There  is  no  better  preparation 
for  legislation  than  to  talk  and  mingle 
with  the  citizens  of  our  country  at  the 
grassroots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  you  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  advocate  a  2 -year  term.  I 
agree  with  you  and  hope  nothing  will  be 
done  to  remove  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  another  step  from  the  people  who 


send  us  here.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
representative  government,  let  us  keep 
it  truly  representative. 


THE  CASE  OF  BILL  YIM,  UPI  RE¬ 
PORTER  JAILED  BY  CHINESE 

COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  newspaper  article. ) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  newspaper  story  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  press  last  weekend  re¬ 
garding  the  imprisonment  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Reporter  Bill  Yim  on  charges  of 
spying  activities. 

Mr.  Yim  was  a  Chinese  national  who 
had  entered  China  with  the  full  under¬ 
standing  after  talks  with  a  Communist 
official  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  cover 
a  story.  This  is  one  of  the  risks  that 
will  occur,  both  as  a  result  of  no  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  being  allowed  by  the 
Chinese  to  cover  events  in  Red  China, 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  as  a 
result  of  Chinese  attitudes  toward 
keeping  their  word.  These  expose  for¬ 
eign  nationals  to  danger. 

The  Chinese  Communists  continue  to 
use  the  cover — spying  activities — to  sen¬ 
tence  and  to  jail  people. 

Bill  Yim  is  the  victim  of  this  Com¬ 
munist  attitude  toward  the  legitimate 
work  of  newsmen  in  searching  out  and 
reporting  the  facts  so  that  world  opinion 
may  be  formulated  on  truth. 

While  our  newspapermen  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  will  take  risks  in  trying  to 
meet  their  objective  of  keeping  the 
American  people  informed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Communist  China  has  yet  to  grant 
visas  to  32  designated  representatives  of 
organizations  authorized  to  travel  into 
Red  China  for  that  purpose. 

The  world  is  divided  today  by  a  bar¬ 
rier  through  which  the  truth  has  diffi¬ 
culty  penetrating.  We  must  constantly 
seek  to  break  down  the  barriers,  to  let 
newspapermen  travel  where  they  will  so 
they  may  report  to  the  world.  The  his¬ 
torical  tradition  of  free  journalism  de¬ 
mands  no  less.  At  the  same  time,  the 
actions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
a  grim  warning  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  wait. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  these  diffi¬ 
culties  from  time  to  time.  Our  British 
friends  have  cause  to  remember  H.M.S. 
Amethyst  and  the  difficulties  inflicted 
despite  international  law.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  more  recent  problems 
with  prisoners  in  Korea.  And  it  can 
never  slip  from  our  minds  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  hold  Americans  in  Communist 
prisons  despite  their  pledged  word  to 
release  all  Americans  prevented  from 
leaving. 

We  should  take  steps  to  protest  the 
imprisonment  of  a  foreign  national  who 
was  engaged  in  legitimate  newsgathering 
for  an  American  wire  service.  We 
should  also  insist  on  every  effort  to 
break  down  the  news  barriers  and  allow 
American  reporters  to  travel  where  they 
will.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  State 
Department  has  even  amended  passport 
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language  to  make  that  possible.  And, 
above  all,  we  must  keep  trying  to  see 
that  the  Chinese  Reds  live  up  to  their 
word  and  release  their  American  pris¬ 
oners  so  they  may  rejoin  their  families. 

The  Chinese  can  contribute  greatly  to 
the  relaxation  of  world  tensions  by  these 
simple  actions. 

UPI  Reporter  Jailed  for  Year  as  Spy  in 
China 

Hong  Kong,  February  6.— The  Chinese 
Communists  have  sentenced  United  Press 
International  Reporter  Bill  Yim  to  a  year 
in  prison  on  charges  of  conducting  spy 
activities,  according  to  the  Red  Chinese 
newspaper  Ta  Kung  Pao. 

Yim,  a  jnember  of  the  UP  Hong  Kong  bu¬ 
reau,  had  been  missing  inside  Communist 
China  since  last  July  when  he  was  sent  on 
an  assignment  to  Canton.  His  trip  was 
arranged  by  a  Communist  official,  and  Yim 
set  out  with  a  full  understanding  that  he 
was  a  working  newsman. 

Yim,  25,  was  a  Chinese  national  who  was 
born  in  Shanghai  but  had  lived  in  Hong 
Kong  since  an  early  age. 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
ARTICLE  ON  WEST  VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  BAILEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  fact  that  West 
Virginia  has  come  in  for  some  more  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  during  the  past  week. 
The  situation  grew  out  of  an  article  by 
staff  writer  Mr.  Tunley,  which  appeared 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

This  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by 
the  Russian  news  agency  Tass  for  the 
basis  of  an  attack  on  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  capitalistic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  officials  of 
the  Russian  Government  that  if  they 
would  pay  the  United  States  the  $11  bil¬ 
lion  of  lend-lease  they  owe  us,  we  could 
improve  some  of  these  soft  spots  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  might  not  have  to  work  if  they 
paid  back  part  of  what  they  owe  us. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then  he 
and  I  could  go  fishing. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Tun¬ 
ley.  I  agree  with  him  on  some  of  his 
basic  findings  as  a  result  of  a  lengthy 
survey  of  economic  conditions  in  West 
Virginia. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he 
would  bring  into  an  article  dealing  with 
the  State’s  economic  plight,  questions  of 
morality  or  immorality  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  white  children  in  the  State 
was  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Without  any  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
being  facetious,  I  would  remind  the 
sponsor  of  this  article  that  when  Noah 
landed  his  ark  on  Mount  Ararat,  and 
before  he  and  his  extensive  family  went 


forth  to  reoccupy  the  devastated  lands, 
the  Lord  gave  Noah  some  advice  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  go  forth  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth.  We  are  ardent 
Bible  readers  in  West  Virginia. 

I  would  also  remind  Mr.  Tunley,  in 
reply  to  his  rattlesnake  story,  that  we 
folks  in  West  Virginia  eat  rattlesnake 
meat  and  consider  it  a  delicacy. 

(Mr.  BAILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
graciously  invited  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  to  be  held  next  Tuesday 
morning. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
see  how  a  first-class  junketing  organiza¬ 
tion  is  perpetuated,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  be  there. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
the  correct  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense — a  defense  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  us  from  Russia  or  any 
other  nation  or  nations  which  may  seek 
to  destroy  us. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  local  press 
is  correct,  the  President,  answering  those 
who  said  that  our  national  defense  was 
not  sufficient  to  protect  us,  stated  that 
they  were  “abysmally  ignorant.” 

At  the  very  delightful  dinner  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held  last  night 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  for  some  46 
years,  and  who,  for  many  years,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  told  us  in  effect  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  saving  dollars  which  should 
be  used  to  purchase  the  security  de¬ 
manded  by  all  branches  of  the  armed 
services,  and  that  the  cost  of  that  saving 
or  refusal  to  appropriate  what  they  de¬ 
manded  would  result  in  national  disaster. 

My  understanding  of  the  gentleman’s 
talk  was  that  the  President  an&  the  ad¬ 
ministration  were  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
that  not  only  endangered,  but  would  de¬ 
stroy,  our  ability  to  maintain  our  inde¬ 
pendence — that  if  we  did  not  appropriate 
the  money  demanded  by  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  other  defense 
agencies,  we  were  opening  the  door  to  a 
military  attack  which  ultimately  would 
instantly  destroy  us. 

In  effect,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]  again,  if  my  understand¬ 
ing  is  correct,  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
provide  the  billions  for  bombs,  missiles, 
defense  measures  of  other  kinds,  we  laid 


ourselves  open  to  an  attack  which  could 
and  might  wipe  us  out  as  a  nation.  Our 
colleague  seemed  to  hurl  back  the  charge 
that  those  who  expressed  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  were  not 
only  lacking  in  knowledge  of  what  was 
necessary  for  our  protection  but  that  they 
preferred  a  balanced  budget,  a  sound 
economy,  to  security. 

So,  to  me,  with  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  or  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
way  of  appropriations  for  the  armed 
services,  comes  the  question  of  whom  I 
should  follow.  Should  I  go  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  vote  to 
appropriate  whatever  the  armed  services 
ask,  or  shall  my  vote  as  to  what  is,  or  is 
not,  necessary  follow  the  advice  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers. 

The  top  military  men,  the  experts,  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  we  have  or  do 
not  have  sufficient  of  whatever  is  needed 
to  make  us  secure. 

Shall  my  voting  record  follow  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia,  the  Senators,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  the  military  men, 
who  from  day  to  day  recommend  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  additional  billions  to  bring 
about  the  situation  desired  by  them,  or 
shall  I  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  himself  the  Commander ‘in  Chief 
of  those  who  fought  and  won  the  victory 
in  World  War  II. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Flood],  who,  a  week  or  so  ago, 
gave  us  some  excellent  advice  on  foreign 
policy.  Perhaps  he  knows  the  answer 
and  some  of  the  risks  involved  in  a  wrong 
decision. 

Shall  I  follow  the  President  and  those 
whose  advice  he  accepts  or  shall  I  go 
along  with  those  who  seem  to  approve 
of  unlimited  spending  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  situation  demanded  by  some 
military  men,  some  Senators,  some  Con¬ 
gressmen? 

Individuals  in  each  group  character¬ 
ize  the  other  as  being  ignorant — not 
knowing  what  they  are  advocating. 

Having  insufficient  information  of  my 
own  as  to  what  and  how  much  is  needed, 
I  will  go  along  with  the  President,  who 
was  Commander  in  Chief  when  World 
War  n  was  won. 


THE  DELPHIAN  ORACLE 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  'Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  must  know 
that  the  search  of  the  philosophers  since 
the  beginning  of  time  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  finding  in  one  place 
on  this  earth  the  fountainhead  of  all 
knowledge. 

I  am  advised  that  the  discovery  has 
now  been  made,  with  particular  reference 
to  military  genius,  and  we  have  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Executive  the  Delphian 
Oracle. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  OSTERTAG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
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leader  if  he  can  give  us  any  information 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  far  as  next 
week  is  concerned,  I  will  announce  the 
program  tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so.  I  have 
a  very  good  idea  as  to  what  it  will  be, 
but  I  want  to  withhold  until  tomorrow 
in  case  there  might  be  some  suspensions 
the  Speaker  may  want  to  recognize  a 
Member  on.  I  do  not  know  about  any 
now. 

For  the  balance  of  this  week  there  is 
no  legislative  business  and  Members  may 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  There 
will  be  no  legislative  business  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  tomorrow  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PRECARIOUS  PEACE:  THE  NEED 

FOR  CONCRETE  AND  POSITIVE 

PLANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
peace  in  these  days  of  tension  and 
nuclear  weapons  is  precarious  as  never 
before,  but  the  administration  is  doing 
practically  nothing  to  help  the  situation. 

Last  week  in  London  I  conferred  in  the 
eight-century-old  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster  with  parliamentarians  from  15 
other  nations  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  subject  was  disarmament.  Before  I 
left  for  London  I  did  my  best  to  brief 
myself  on  our  recent  and  current  actions 
in  this  area.  Senator  Humphrey’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Disarmament,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  various  individuals  helped  me  get  a 
picture  of  the  present  situation.  It  is  a 
dark  picture. 

Noble  words  about  the  need  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  world  and  in  favor  of 
controlled  and  comprehensive  disarma¬ 
ment — this  is  what  the  American  people 
hear  repeatedly  from  their  President  and 
their  Vice  President.  Mr.  Nixon  speaks 
smugly  of  7  years  without  a  war.  Both 
he  and  the  President  commendably  go 
all  out  for  the  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment,  a  vital  but  relatively  minor 
step  forward  toward  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  world. 


In  this  Chamber  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
President  uttered  these  eloquent  and  ac¬ 
curate  words: 

With  both  sides  of  this  divided  world  in 
possession  of  unbelievably  destructive 
weapons,  mankind  approaches  a  state  where 
mutual  annihilation  becomes  a  possibility. 
No  other  fact  of  today’s  world  equals  this 
in  importance — it  colors  everything  we  say 
or  do. 

It  may  color  much  of  what  is  said,  I 
grant,  but,  as  I  shall  spell  out  in  these 
remarks,  it  has  had  very  little  actual 
effect  on  our  actions. 

The  President  next  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  made  clear  “the 
plans  they  may  have,  if  any,  for  mutual 
inspection  and  verification — the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  for  any  extensive  measure 
of  disarmament.” 

What  the  President  did  not  say  was 
that  we  do  not  have  any  such  plans 
either  and  that  the  prospects  for  our 
having  any  in  the  near  future  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dim. 

There  were  conferences  of  experts 
from  several  Western  nations  here  in 
Washington  last  month.  According  to 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  in  his  signed  story 
in  last  Sunday’s  New  York  Times,  these 
talks  “go  nowhere,  largely  because  the 
United  States  had  no  position.” 

On  the  front  page  of  this  morning’s 
New  York  Times  is  a  story  datelined 
Washington  which  begins  with  this  para¬ 
graph  : 

Western  officials  expressed  concern  today 
over  the  slowness  with  which  the  United 
States  have  evolved  a  new  disarmament  plan 
to  meet  Premier  Khrushchev’s  proposal  for 
total  disarmament. 

I  shall  include  the  entire  article  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

In  preparation  for  my  trip  to  London 
last  week  the  State  Department  sent  one 
of  their  men  up  to  brief  me  on  the  status 
of  our  disarmament  plans.  He  told  me 
the  same  thing:  No  plans  exist. 

This,  then,  is  the  indictment:  Plenty 
of  words  about  the  urgent  need  for  con¬ 
trolled  disarmament  and  the  rule  of  law, 
but  no  positive  and  concrete  plans  for 
making  the  peace  less  precarious. 

The  great  debate  in  Washington  today, 
unhappily,  concerns  only  how  we  can  in¬ 
crease  our  weapons.  Of  course  we  must 
remain  strong  until  we  can  safely  dis¬ 
arm.  No  one  denies  that.  But  we  ought 
to  be  developing  positive  and  concrete 
disarmament  plans  through  study,  re¬ 
search  and  debates — including  great  de¬ 
bates. 

The  unofficial  disarmament  conference 
in  London  last  week  was  opened  by 
Philip  Noel-Baker,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1959,  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  outstanding  authority  on  dis¬ 
armament.  Hugh  Dalton,  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  chair¬ 
man  on  the  first  day,  Lord  Boyd-Orr  on 
the  second,  and  Mr.  Noel-Baker  on  the 
third. 

On  the  second  day  I  circulated  a  pro¬ 
posed  consensus,  a  copy  of  which  will  fol¬ 
low  these  remarks.  It  was  drafted  by 
me  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Jay  Orear,  nu¬ 
clear  physics  professor  at  Cornell.  We 
discussed  the  contents  informally  with 
Mr.  Noel-Baker  and  the  Soviet  repre¬ 


sentatives,  Mr.  Alexander  Korneitchuk 
and  Mr.  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  both  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

On  the  third  day  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentatives  distributed  a  working  paper 
embodying  their  ideas.  A  copy  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  these  remarks.  The  British 
came  up  with  three  other  proposals.  Mr. 
Noel-Baker  appointed  me;  Mr.  Ehren¬ 
burg;  Senator  R.  Lombardy,  of  Italy — 
head  of  the  Socialist  Party;  Pierre  Cot 
of  France — former  Minister  of  Aviation, 
former  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties;  Konni  Zilliacus,  of  Great  Britain, 
M.P.:  and  Sydney  Silverman,  of  Great 
Britain,  M.P.,  who  served  as  chairman. 

After  two  hours  of  intensive  discus¬ 
sion  we  agreed  on  a  consensus,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Consensus  of  Third  East-West  Roundtable 

Conference,  Palace  of  Westminster,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2-4,  1960 

Participants  in  this  conference  of  16  na¬ 
tions,  including  for  the  first  time  members 
of  the  legislatures  of  both  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  met  for  unofficial 
East-West  talks  and  as  a  result  of  3-day 
discussion  of  various  problems  connected  to 
disarmament  agreed  that  the  world  public 
opinion  be  informed  as  to  the  following: 

We  agree : 

1.  That  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
another  major  war. 

2.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a  world  nuclear 
catastrophe  is  to  insure  comprehensive,  gen¬ 
eral  and  controlled  disarmament  and  that 
the  early  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in¬ 
cluding  existing  stocks,  is  imperative. 

3.  That  there  is  very  little  time  left  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
nations  which  do  not  already  possess  them, 
and  that  it  is  urgent  to  prevent  their 
spreading. 

4.  That  the  division  of  the  world  into  rival 
military  alliances  arming  against  each  other 
puts  peace  at  the  mercy  of  an  incident  and 
subjects  mankind  to  constant  peril. 

5.  That  the  economic  readjustment 
brought  on  by  universal  disarmament  is  not 
an  insuperable  problem  for  either  Socialist  or 
free  enterprise  economies. 

6.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  disarmament  without  control  or  of  con¬ 
trol  without  disarmament,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  risks  of  a  system  of  control 
not  quite  perfect  are  certainly  less  great  than 
those  of  allowing  the  arms  race  to  continue. 

Therefore  we  urge: 

1.  That  all  the  proposals  for  disarmament 
and  effective  control  should  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible  by  the  committee  of  10  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  United  Nations,  by  the  sum¬ 
mit  conference  and  by  an  international  con¬ 
ference  including  China.  The  work  of  the 
committee  of  10  meeting  in  March  at  Geneva 
should  begin  immediately  and  be  continued 
without  a  break  until  it  is  finished;  its 
minutes  should  be  published  regularly  and 
without  delay. 

2.  That  as  soon  as  a  general  agreement  on 
disarmament  has  been  concluded  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  of  control  should  be  enforced  by 
all  necessary  means  required  to  ensure  by 
international  inspection  and  verification  that 
the  disarmament  agreed  upon  whether  by 
stages  or  otherwise  has  been  and  is  being 
effectively  implemented. 

3.  That  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
negotiators  at  Geneva  quickly  agree  to  a 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests  with  ade¬ 
quate  inspection.  We  urge  meanwhile  that 
all  countries  refrain  from  nuclear  testing. 
In  an  effort  to  break  the  present  deadlock 
and  answer  the  United  States  objection  that 
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small  underground  tests  could  go  undetected 
under  the  present  monitoring  system,  we 
recommend  that  the  negotiators  consider  the 
addition  of  small  auxiliary  seismic  stations 
which,  if  necessary,  could  be  unmanned,  on 
the  lines  recommended  in  the  Berkner  report 
of  March  31,  1959. 

4.  That  the  task  of  world  opinion  in  the 
coming  crucial  months  should  be  to  facilitate 
the  negotiations,  to  remove  all  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  agreement,  and  to  dispel  the 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  created  by  the  cold 
war. 

5.  That  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
outstanding  and  urgent  international  prob¬ 
lems  requires  a  continuous  series  of  con¬ 
ferences,  negotiations  and  discussions  at  all 
levels,  from  regular  meetings  of  heads  of 
governments,  down  to  unofficial  round-table 
gatherings  such  as  the  present  meeting. 

We  recognize: 

1.  That  disengagement — that  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  zones  free  from  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons,  from  which  foreign  forces  would  be 
progressively  withdrawn  and  conventional 
arms  reduced  and  controlled — accompanied 
by  provisions  for  East-West  cooperation  in 
implementing  these  obligations  and  main¬ 
taining  international  order  could  be  an  im¬ 
portant  and  early  stage  in  general  disarma¬ 
ment. 

2.  That  military  alliances  are  the  political 
organization  of  the  arms  race,  and  that  the 
progressive  subordination  of  such  alliances 
to,  and  their  ultimate  supersession  by,  the 
collective  security  system  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  by 
stages. 

3.  That  the  development  of  international 
economic,  technical,  and  cultural  coopera¬ 
tion,  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
similar  measures,  using  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose,  would  serve 
not  only  to  take  up  the  economic  slack  re¬ 
sulting  from  disarmament  but  also  increase 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples  and  create  a  net¬ 
work  of  common  ties  and  interests  between 
all  states,  rich  or  poor,  whatever  their  social 
or  economic  system,  that  would  establish  a 
firm  foundation  for  their  living  in  peace. 

We,  members  of  the  East-West  round¬ 
table  meeting  held  at  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minister,  urge  world  public  opinion  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  international  affairs. 

This  statement  was  adopted  without 
change  by  the  conference  unanimously 
except  that  a  De  Gaullist  Senator,  Leo 
Hamon,  felt  obliged  to  obtain  with  re¬ 
spect  to  paragraph  3  under  “We  agree.” 

Is  the  statement  largely  composed  of 
generalities?  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  Will 
it  have  any  good  effects?  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  too  early  to  tell.  It  is  an  example 
of  an  agreement  on  a  course  of  action 
to  make  the  peace  less  precarious.  And 
it  was  agreed  to  by  persons  from  both 
the  East  and  the  West. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  agree 
with  the  statement  although  I  know 
many  Americans  have  not  yet  fully  real¬ 
ized  the  implications  of  these  facts.  Or 
if  they  have,  many  have  adopted  fatal¬ 
istic  or  Micawberish  attitudes,  in  which 
cases  I  say,  “It  does  not  have  to  happen” 
and  “Something  will  not  turn  up  unless 
we  exert  ourselves  as  never  before.” 

It  was  not  long  ago  when  some  of  our 
leaders  were  saying  that  we  did  not  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  be¬ 
cause  we  were  so  much  stronger.  Now 
we  have  leaders  who  say  we  cannot  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  until  we 
achieve  equality  of  strength.  The  fact 
is  that  we  cannot  allow  further  delay. 


Negotiation  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
have  its  risks,  small  ones,  however,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  risks  of  our  continuing  to 
mouth  noble  words  but  not  presenting 
any  plans  of  our  own. 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  Baruch 
plan  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  as  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
It  went  ahead  to  build  its  own  nuclear 
weapons  and  so  touched  off  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Now  all  of  us  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  an  adequate  method  for 
inspecting  and  controlling  stocks  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  an  almost  impossible 
task. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  at  long  last  an¬ 
nounced  figures  for  its  armed  forces  but 
no  means  now  exist  to  verify  them.  Re¬ 
ductions  can  mean  little  unless  verified 
and  unless  it  is  known  where  the  freed 
resources  then  are  assigned  in  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  dragged  our 
feet  on  the  road  to  real  disarmament  but 
the  Soviet  Union  has  certainly  not  been 
as  eager  to  cooperate  as  its  leaders  and 
propaganda  would  have  the  world  be¬ 
lieve.  The  path  of  accommodation  and 
coexistence  through  negotiation  is  not 
an  easy  one,  but  there  is  no  other  that 
leads  to  an  acceptable  place. 

Another  example  of  Soviet  noncoop¬ 
eration  is  their  failure  to  respond  con¬ 
structively  to  our  proposal  to  prevent 
surprise  attack.  We  did  make  concrete 
proposals  for  air  and  ground  inspection 
to  warn  of  attack.  The  Soviet  Union 
apparently  approved  the  purposes  but 
when  we  wanted  to  consider  specific  de¬ 
tails  their  representatives  became  eva¬ 
sive. 

Still  another  instance  of  Soviet  Union 
obstruction  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1957 
when  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  that  all 
82  members  of  the  United  Nations  be 
made  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission.  They  refused  to  compro¬ 
mise  for  25  members  and  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  for  an  entire  year  until  the 
Assembly  finally  agreed  to  the  Soviet 
demand.  The  cause  of  general  disarma¬ 
ment  was  held  back  for  at  least  a  year 
and  the  resulting  committee  is  unwieldy. 

I  recite  these  Soviet  shortcomings  be¬ 
cause  they  are  part  of  our  problem,  not 
because  I  believe  recriminations  are  in 
order.  We  have  our  own  house  to  set 
in  order  before  we  can  be  effectively 
critical  of  Soviet  faults. 

Where  do  we  need  positive  and  con¬ 
crete  plans  for  action  if  we  are  to  attain 
this  controlled  disarmament  we  must 
have  and  this  world  rule  of  law  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  existence  of  the  human 
race?  It  seems  to  me  there  are  seven 
principal  categories.  In  all  seven  of 
them  it  is  plain  that  our  present  admin¬ 
istration  leadership  offers  us  at  present 
little  hope  for  progress  toward  a  less 
precarious  peace. 

First.  The  nuclear  weapons  test  ces¬ 
sation  talks  in  Geneva.  They  are  bogged 
down  because  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  inspection  procedures  for  the  smaller 
explosions  are  adequate,  yet  we  have  not 
brought  up  the  proposal  for  the  addition 
of  auxiliary  automatic  seismic  stations, 
precisely  what  our  Berkner  report  main¬ 
ly  urged  almost  a  year  ago.  It  looks  as 
though  the  military  and  Dr.  Teller  have 


better  chances  every  day  of  winning  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  other 
body  would  ratify  a  treaty  providing  for 
complete  test  cessation  and  for  joint 
studies  of  inspection  problems  not  now 
completely  solved?  One  would  think 
that  the  treaty  would  provide  for  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  inspection  and 
verification  procedures,  measures  which 
would  be  mutually  advantageous. 

Second.  The  10 -nation  disarmament 
conference  at  Geneva,  March  15,  1960,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  dud.  We  have  no 
plan,  as  I  said  before,  and  no  good  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  a  plan  by  then.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge  of  Boston,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  assistant  on  disarmament, 
submitted  a  report  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
Apparently  it  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  many  reasons. 
Its  contents  have  been  kept  secret. 

Mr.  Frederick  Eaton  of  New  York,  the 
President’s  representative  at  this  10- 
nation  conference,  told  me  recently  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  study  disarmament 
policies.  He  says  his  job  is  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  instructions  given  to 
him  by  the  President.  It  now  appears 
that  those  instructions  may  not  be  much 
help  to  Mr.  Eaton,  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  world. 

What  should  be  done  is  obvious.  With 
the  help  of  our  best  minds  we  should 
contrive  a  plan,  complete  with  legal, 
political,  and  technical  safeguards.  We 
should  publicize  this  plan  throughout  the 
world.  For  a  change,  the  initiative  here 
should  be  ours.  We  should  negotiate  in 
Geneva  starting  March  15,  1960,  at  the 
10-nation  conference  on  the  basis  of  our 
plan  and  whatever  the  Soviet  bloc  pro¬ 
poses. 

We  should,  but  will  we?  I  doubt  it. 
The  odds  seem  to  be  against  it. 

Third.  The  long-awaited,  much-her¬ 
alded  summit  meeting  starts  on  May  15, 
1960.  If  the  10-nation  conference  did,  by 
some  miracle,  agree  on  a  particular  plan, 
it  could  be  ratified  at  the  summit.  How¬ 
ever,  as  matters  stand,  the  summit  meet¬ 
ing  will,  at  best,  produce  more  noble 
words  and  toothy  smiles  but  little  else. 

Fourth.  Disarmament  has  to  come 
within  a  framework  of  the  world  rule  of 
law.  Otherwise  there  can  be  none  of  the 
safeguards  we  rightly  demand.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  was  written  in 
1945.  Since  then  much  has  happened 
technologically,  especially  in  weapons 
development  and  transportation,  and  po¬ 
litically,  especially  among  the  former 
colonies. 

Senator  Clark,  joined  by  24  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  recently  filed  a  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  high  level  charter  review  studies 
and  for  the  urging  of  a  United  Nations 
Charter  Revision  Conference  before  the 
end  of  1962.  The  same  resolution,  which 
also  recommends  U.S.  presentation  of 
concrete  disarmament  plans,  was  filed  in 
the  House  by  myself  and  23  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

This  is  an  up-to-date  version  of  a  res¬ 
olution  twice  presented  in  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  Congress.  Both  times  the 
State  Department’s  report  said,  “Not 
now.”  We  hope  that  its  report  on  this 
resolution  might  turn  out  to  be  favorable 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  be. 
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Fifth.  China  so  far  has  been  outside 
all  disarmament  talks  in  which  we  have 
engaged.  Mr.  Herter  recently  stated 
that  China  would  be  asked  to  take  part 
in  any  agreement  for  disarmament. 
That  is  to  say,  the  request  to  China 
would  come  after  other  nations  had 
drafted  a  treaty  and  agreed  to  it.  This 
does  not  make  much  sense  if  we  believe 
China’s  participation  essential,  which  it 
is. 

China  is  the  nation  today  most  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  China 
is  most  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  rash 
act  that  would  touch  off  world  war  ome¬ 
ga.  Her  recent  conduct  demonstrates 
this.  It  is  clear  that  without  further 
delay  we  must  undertake  to  increase  our 
communication  with  China,  not  of  course 
by  way  of  appeasement  and  certainly  not 
of  forgiveness,  but  rather  for  reasons  of 
self-preservation.  The  Conlon  report, 
presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  November,  explains  why 
and  points  the  way  our  policies  should  be 
advanced. 

Sixth.  The  transfer  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  now  forbidden  by  law  without  con¬ 
gressional  approval,  which  fact  the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  constrained  to  confirm  in  his 
recent  press  conference.  Extending  the 
availability  of  these  doom  weapons  may 
make  military  sense  but  in  any  other 
context  such  a  course  is  madness. 

No  Member  of  Congress  knows  more 
about  these  policies  than  able  Chet 
Holifield,  of  California,  ranking  House 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Yesterday  he  told  the 
House  that : 

There  are  still  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  who  want  peace  more  than  any  other 
condition.  These  people  are  hoping  for  a 
cessation  of  nuclear  bomb  testing.  They  are 
hoping  for  disarmament.  They  are  hoping 
for  a  successful  summit  meeting  this  year 
between  the  representatives  of  the  nuclear 
powers  and  others. 

I  don’t  know  whether  their  hopes  will  be 
realized  this  year  or  in  many  years  ahead 
of  us  in  the  future. 

I  do  know  that  the  creation  of  many  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  nations — the  spreading  of  these 
terrible  weapons  in  more  and  more  hands — 
wall  increase  the  mathematical  chances  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

I  do  know  that  this  step  is  a  long  step 
away  from  the  negotiating  tables  for  peace 
and  disarmament. 

Finally,  the  most  urgent  problem  is 
real  or  fancied  surprise  attack.  This 
could  come  intentionally,  but  I  deem  that 
unlikely.  It  may  probably  only  seem  to 
be  a  surprise  attack  because  of  an  ac¬ 
cidental  or  unauthorized  nuclear  explo¬ 
sion,  but  millions  of  people  will  be  just  as 
dead  whatever  the  truth  may  be. 

We  have  thousands  of  nuclear  war¬ 
heads,  most  of  them  ready  for  instant 
dispatch  and  detonation.  So  do  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  British.  All  are  in  the 
hands  of  fallible  error-prone  human  be¬ 
ings.  There  is  no  other  kind  of  human 
being.  An  accidental  or  unauthorized 
explosion  is  not  only  probable  but  in¬ 
evitable.  How  to  keep  the  ensuing  alert 
conditions  in  both  the  East  and  West 
from  developing  into  the  massive  and 
fateful  nuclear  exchange  is  a  problem  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  solve. 


In  the  event  of  such  an  explosion,  we 
shall  send  our  planes  aloft  headed  for 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  shall 
start  the  countdowns  on  our  missiles. 
The  Soviet  Union  of  course  will  do  the 
same  thing.  How  do  we  unwind?  Do 
we  dare  tell  our  planes  to  turn  back  when 
we  know  the  Soviet  planes  are  heading 
toward  us?  They  have  the  identical 
problem  of  interpretation  and,  more  than 
that,  mindreading. 

A  crash  program  of  mutual  inspection 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  answer, 
coupled  with  joint  manning  of  early 
warning  systems  and  other  measures  so 
that  reliable  reassurances  could  be  given 
when  a  nuclear  explosion  does  occur  by 
accident  or  an  unauthorized  act. 

What  are  we  doing  about  this?  Once 
we  pressed  forward  on  the  surprise  attack 
problem  but  at  present  we  are  doing 
nothing.  The  official  attitude  of  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  that  accidental 
or  unauthorized  explosions  are  only  re¬ 
motely  possible,  hardly  worth  talking 
about  at  all. 

These  are  dismal  and  disgraceful  facts. 
They  show  a  distressing  lack  of  real 
leadership. 

Leadership  has  three  parts.  Goals 
must  be  established ;  plans  made,  and  the 
charted  path  followed  to  the  goals.  We 
know  the  goals,  we  have  the  capacity  to 
make  the  plans  and  the  will  to  follow  the 
path  in  spite  of  anticipated  and  unantic¬ 
ipated  obstacles,  but  our  leaders  have 
failed  in  their  duty  to  designate  plans 
and  to  set  foot  on  the  path. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Cyrus 
Eaton,  a  wise  and  practical  man,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  Co.  and  an  outstanding 
capitalist  who  has  a  deep  concern  for  the 
survival  of  both  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  and  humanity  itself.  In  a  recent 
speech  Mr.  Eaton  said : 

The  paramount  issue  of  our  times  is  war  or 
peace.  The  longer  we  delay  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  Communists,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  war,  and  if  war  is  miraculously 
averted,  the  more  costly  and  painful  the 
eventual  settlement  will  be.  In  any  case, 
compromises  will  have  to  be  made  on  both 
sides,  and  although  the  settlement  reached 
will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  side, 
it  will  be  preferable  to  the  complete  extinc¬ 
tion  of  mankind  and  all  his  works. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ¬ 
ing  the  following: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1960] 
Arms  Plan  Lag  by  United  States  Irks  West — 

Aids  Arriving  for  Talks  Are  Concerned 

Over  Delay  in  Countering  Khrushchev 
(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Washington,  February  10. — Western  of¬ 
ficials  expressed  concern  today  over  the  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  the  United  States  have 
evolved  a  new  disarmament  plan  to  meet  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev’s  proposal  for  total  disar¬ 
mament. 

The  officials  are  here  for  an  intensive  five- 
nation  effort  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  at 
Geneva,  beginning  March  16,  with  five  Soviet- 
bloc  nations. 

Leading  disarmament  authorities  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Italy  have  arrived  here  to 
take  charge  of  delegates  that  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  here  for  2  weeks. 

David  Onnsby-Gore,  British  Minister  of 
State  of  Foreign  Affairs,  arrived  yesterday. 


Jules  Mach,  French  disarmament  expert  at 
the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Gaetano  Martino, 
former  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  arrived 
today. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  headed  by  Frederick 
Eaton,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  the  Canadian 
delegation  by  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns. 

HERTER  SHARES  CONCERN  , 

State  Department  officials  asserted  today 
that  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
shared  his  allies’  concern  over  delay  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  American  position  and  had  been 
devoting  a  great  amount  of  time  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  last  month. 

The  delay,  it  was  said,  results  from  dis¬ 
agreements  with  ideas  expressed  in  the  so- 
called  Coolidge  report. 

This  was  a  study  made  by  Charles  A.  Cool¬ 
idge,  a  Boston  lawyer,  whom  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  appointed  last  July  29  to  head  a  study 
of  ’’comprehensive  and  partial  measures  of 
arms  control  and  reduction  which,  if  inter¬ 
nationally  agreed,  would  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  national  security  objec¬ 
tives.” 

Completed  early  in  January,  the  report, 
which  has  not  been  published,  suggested  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  approach  and  principles  but  no 
fully  worked  out  program. 

According  to  reliable  informants,  the  re¬ 
port  suggested  that  the  United  States  base 
its  approach  on  reduction  of  conventional 
forces — where  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
lead — and  on  prevention  of  surprise  attack. 

This  stirred  immediate  misgivings  in  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  has  already  made  all  the  man¬ 
power  reductions  that  are  possible. 

In  the  State  Department  it  was  felt  that 
the  surprise  attack  approach  had  already 
been  tried  with  poor  results,  in  a  Geneva 
conference. 

ZONE  IDEA  HELD  REVIVED 

According  to  some  informants,  the  report 
also  recommended  consideration  of  a  zone 
of  controlled  disarmament  in  Europe. 

Revival  of  this  idea  has  aroused  concern 
among  both  French  and  West  German  diplo¬ 
mats.  They  fear  that  a  small  zone  of  this 
kind  centered  on  Germany  would  revive 
neutralist  sentiment  there.  A  larger  zone  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  would 
never  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
believe. 

State  and  Defense  Department  officials, 
therefore,  have  started  from  scratch  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  new  program. 

A  highly  placed  State  Department  official 
said  today  that  the  program  was  almost 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  for  approval.  Meanwhile,  he  asserted, 
Mr.  Eaton  would  have  “plenty  to  talk  about” 
to  the  disarmament  conference. 

The  official  predicted  a  "fresh  approach” 
that  would  retain  the  central  principles  of 
past  Western  programs — balanced  reduction 
of  conventional  and  nuclear  armaments  and 
international  control. 

The  British  program  remains  as  outlined 
by  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd  at  the 
United  Nations  last  September.  He  offered  a 
three-stage  plan  beginning  with  a  ban  on 
nuclear  tests  and  a  technical  conference  on 
the  feasibility  of  controlling  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  fissionable  material  to  make  weapons. 
These  steps  would  be  combined  with  an  effort 
to  set  limits  to  conventional  armamanets. 

The  French  are  meanwhile  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  controlling  production  and  the 
“means  of  delivery”  of  nuclear  weapons.  As 
their  experts  see  it,  no  amount  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  will  ever  suffice  to  keep  tabs  on 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  because  they 
can  be  too  easily  hidden.  But  missile¬ 
launching  platforms  cannot  be  so  easily  hid¬ 
den,  nor  can  factories  making  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials  and  weapons,  the  French  believe. 

Efforts  to  reduce  conventional  armaments 
are  less  urgent,  as  the  French  see  it,  because 
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both  Eastern  and  Western  powers  are  in  fact 
making  such  reductions. 

Geneva  Talk  Still  Snagged 
Geneva,  February  9. — The  three-power  con¬ 
ference  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests 
grounded  today  on  the  issue  of  special  flights 
by  control  aircraft. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  flights  ordered  by 
the  projected  control  organization  to  sample 
the  air  for  suspected  radioactivity  should  be 
plotted  in  advance.  The  disagreement  is  over 
how  far  in  advance. 

Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
said  that  “in  advance”  meant  that  the  routes 
should  be  laid  down  once  and  for  all  with  no 
deviations  permitted. 

The  Unofficial,  Parliamentary-Level  East- 
West  Roundtable  Meeting  From  Febru¬ 
ary  2  to  4,  Inclusive,  at  Westminster  Pal¬ 
ace,  in  One  of  the  Committee  Rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons 
This  East-West  roundtable  meeting,  or 
“foothills  conference,”  is  the  third  of  a 
series.  The  first,  which  was  exploratory  and 
experimental,  was  held  in  Brussels  last  April; 
the  second,  also  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
last  July. 

The  initiative  in  convening  these  meetings 
was  taken  by  two  veteran  Social  Democrats; 
Senator  G.  Branting,  of  Sweden;  and  Sen¬ 
ator  H.  Rolin,  of  Belgium.  But  their  initia¬ 
tive  coincided  with  a  similar  initiative  taken 
by  a  group  of  British  Labour  Members  of 
Parliament  culminating  in  the  visit  to  Brit¬ 
ain  and  joint  discussions  with  their  hosts 
of  a  group  of  Soviet  Members  of  Parliament 
headed  by  A.  M.  Suslov. 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  these  gatherings  is  to  bring 
together,  on  an  unofficial  but  responsible 
level,  public  personalities,  mostly  members 
or  ex-members  of  the  legislatures  of  their 
countries,  from  NATO,  uncommitted,  and 
Warsaw  alliance  States,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  Britain,  but 
predominantly  from  the  European  Continent, 
to  discuss  the  burning  topics  of  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  organization  of  peace,  with  the 
related  issues  of  political  settlements  and 
economic  cooperation.  Everyone  present, 
however,  will  be  coming  in  a  personal  capac¬ 
ity  and  uttering  his  personal  opinions,  with 
no  claim  to  represent  anything  or  anyone 
else. 

The  last  roundtable  meeting  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  “it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
hold  a  further  meeting  with  a  wider,  more 
politically  representative  participation  to 
continue  the  discussion  on  East-West  rela¬ 
tions.” 

attendance 

The  following  list  will  show  how  far  the 
preparatory  committee  has  been  able  to  give 
effect  to  this  desire  for  more  widely  based 
participation.  It  is  not  yet  complete  and 
final.  But  all  those  whose  names  are  on  it 
have  either  confirmed  that  they  are  coming, 
or  have  been  invited  because  we  were  in¬ 
formed  they  would  accept  an  invitation,  but 
have  not  yet  replied. 

United  States:  Mr.  Stewart  Meacham, 
Director  of  the  International  Affairs  Bureau 
of  the  American  Friends’  Service  Committee; 
U.S.  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Charles 
O.  Porter,  Representative  at  large  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  Prof.  J.  Orear,  head  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  Mr.  George  Kirstein,  publisher  of  the 
Nation;  Mrs.  Janet  Kirstein,  social  worker 
and  writer;  and  Miss  Betty  Royon,  director 
of  the  Pugwash  Secretariat. 

U.S.S.R.:  Dr.  A.  Arzumanian,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  World  Economy  and  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
party;  Mr.  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  member  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet;  Mr.  Alexander  Korneichuk, 


playwright  and  member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet;  Dr.  Modest  Rubenstein,  economist. 

Canada:  Right  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  VC, 
CBE,  Liberal  ex-Cabinet  Minister. 

Great  Britain:  See  the  11  members  of  the 
reception  committee,  below.  We  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  the  presence  of  some 
Conservatives  and  at  least  one  Liberal. 

France:  Ex-Minister  Paul  Anxionnaz 

(PSA);  ex-War  Minister  General  Billotte 
(Gaullist) ;  Claude  Bourdet  (PSA),  Paris 
Councillor  and  Editor  of  France  Observa- 
teur;  ex-Minister  Pierre  Cot  (leftwing  So¬ 
cialist);  Senator  Leo  Hamon  (Gaullist);  ex- 
Minister  Jules  Moch  ( SFIO ) ;  J.  J.  Servan- 
Schreiber,  editor  of  the  Radical  Weekly  Ex¬ 
press;  ex-Minister  D’Astier  de  la  Vigerie  (left- 
wing  Socialist) . 

Italy:  R.  Lombardi  (PSI),  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  International  Relations  of  the 
PSI;  P.  Vittorelli,  Secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  International  Relations  of  the  PSI; 
U.  Bartesaghi,  a  leftwing  Catholic  independ¬ 
ent  deputy;  in  addition,  two  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats,  one  a  Senator  and  the  other  the  mayor 
of  a  large  city,  have  been  invited. 

German  Federal  Republic:  Social  Demo¬ 
crats:  Philip  Wehr,  deputy;  two  other  depu¬ 
ties,  high  up  in  the  party,  have  been  in¬ 
vited.  Free  Democrats  and  CDU :  One  depu¬ 
ty  each  from  these  parties  has  been  invited. 
Independents:  Pastor  Heinz  Kloppenburg 
and  Pastor  Mochalski,  two  Evangelical  clergy¬ 
men,  active  and  courageous  and  nationally 
known  in  the  fight  against  militarism,  na- 
zism,  and  the  cold  war,  and  for  peace  and 
international  understanding.  Count  of 
Westphalia  and  Manfred  Pahl-Rugenstein, 
respectively  publisher  and  editor  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  foreign  affairs  review  Blaetter  fuer 
Deutsche  und  Internationale  Politik. 

German  Democratic  Republic:  Adolf  De¬ 
ter,  deputy;  Mrs.  Milly  Haahl,  deputy;  Prof. 
Joseph  Schlief stein,  deputy,  and  deputy  dean 
of  Leipzig  University. 

Belgium;  Senator  Henri  Rolin;  at  least 
two  others. 

Bulgaria:  George  Karaslavoff,  member  of 
the  Presidium  of  National  Assembly,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Writers’  Union. 

Czechoslovakia:  Dr.  Plojhar,  deputy,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Health;  Mr.  Hoffmeister,  deputy, 
writer. 

Denmark:  We  are  hoping  for  a  well-known 
Denish  Liberal  deputy. 

Greece:  Ex-Minister  Leon  Maccas  (retired 
Venezelist) . 

Hungary:  Laszlo  Guy,  Director  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Institute  at  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  Budapest. 

Norway:  Mr.  Finn  Moe,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  (Norwegian  Labor  Party) . 

Rumania:  Mr.  J.  Pass,  president  of  Radio 
Committee,  member  of  National  Council  of 
Peace;  Mr.  George  Ivascu,  university  profes¬ 
sor,  chief  editor  of  Contemporandul,  vice 
president  of  Union  of  Journalists. 

Poland:  Prof.  Oskar  Lange,  deputy 

chairman  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 
Polish  People’s  Republic;  Prof.  Dr.  Stanislav 
Kulczynski,  deputy  chairman  of  the  council 
of  state  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic. 

Sweden:  Senator  Georg  Branting  (SD); 
Senator  Bengtsson  (Agrarian  Party) . 

Yugoslavia:  Mladen  Ivekovic,  president  of 
the  federal  assembly;  Milan  Vitorovic,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  League  for  Peace,  Freedom,  and 
National  Independence;  Janez  Stanovnik, 
deputy,  director  of  the  Yugoslav  Institute  for 
World  Economy  and  Foreign  Policy. 

organization 

(a)  Expenses:  The  expenses  of  the  con¬ 
ference  are  being  shared  50-50  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  organizers  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  Western  money  is  being 
raised  in  Britain,  some  of  it  in  the  States, 
and  some  of  it  by  those  attending,  in  the 
sense  that  they  undertake  to  pay  their  own 
tickets  and/or  hotel  expenses. 
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In  exceptional  cases  the  invitation  may 
cover  only  the  latter  and  not  fares.  But 
except  where  otherwise  specified  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  conference  comprises  return 
tickets  and  hotel  bills.  The  Conference 
fund  will  pay  for  entertainment  and  secre¬ 
tarial  services.  These  services  and  the 
entertainment  will  be  organized  by  the 
British  Reception  Committee. 

(c)  Timetable:  The  conference  will  begin 
at  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  2,  and  sit 
until  12:45  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  resume  at 
3  p.m.  and  sit  until  6  p.m. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  sittings 
will  be  from  10:30  to  12:30  in  the  morning 
and  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  afternoon. 
There  may  be  a  meeting  Friday  morning  of 
at  least  some  of  the  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  report 
for  publication  of  its  proceedings,  or  even 
to  hold  a  press  conference  (see  below) . 

(e)  Agenda:  The  theme  of  the  conference 
is  disarmament,  including  its  economic  and 
political  aspects.  The  British  United  Na¬ 
tions  Association’s  report  on  “A  Policy  for 
Disarmament”  (of  which  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Philip  Noel-Baker,  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  the  principal  author)  is  being  sent 
to  all  those  attending  the  conference  and 
will  be  the  basis  of  discussion  on  the  first 
day,  which  will  be  devoted  to  “Disarma¬ 
ment — Technical  and  General.”  Mr.  P.  J. 
Noel-Baker  will  himself  lead  this  discussion. 

On  the  second  day  the  conference  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Disarmament — Its  Economic  Conse¬ 
quences  and  How  To  Meet  Them  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Action.” 

This  discussion  will  be  led  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Arzumanian  and  a  summary  of  his  report 
will  be  circulated  as  long  in  advance  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  all  those  attending  the  conference. 
The  British  Council  for  the  Promotion  of 
International  Trade,  which  specializes  in 
East-West  trade  and  of  which  the  president 
is  Lord  Boyd-Orr,  former  president  of  the 
World  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  promised  to  send 
a  well  qualified  person  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

The  third  day  will  be  devoted  to  “The  Po¬ 
litical  Corollary  to  Disarmament,”  that  is, 
East-West  cooperation  in  operating  controls 
and  supervising  disarmament  and  disengage¬ 
ment  agreements;  an  all-European  collective 
security  treaty;  the  creation  of  a  nuclear 
weapon-free  and  foreign  troop-free  zone  in 
Europe;  German  unification,  Berlin,  and  a 
German  peace  treaty;  the  relation  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements  to  the  rival  alliances  and  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Finn  Moe 
(see  below)  will  lead  the  discussion  on  this 
topic.  A  group  of  British  Labor  Members  of 
Parliament  may  embody  their  views  on  this 
subject  in  a  memorandum  circulated  to  all 
those  attending  the  conference. 

(f)  The  preparatory  committee:  The  pre¬ 
paratory  committee,  appointed  by  the  last 
roundtable  meeting  (and  most  of  them  also 
by  the  first),  in  whose  name  Senator  Brant¬ 
ing  is  issuing  the  invitations,  are: 

M.  Paul  Anxionnaz,  French,  ex-Minister, 
PSA. 

Senator  G.  Branting,  Swedish,  ex-Minister, 
SD. 

M.  Pierre  Cot,  French,  ex-Minister,  left- 
wing  Socialist. 

Mr.  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Soviet  author  and 
journalist,  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

M.  Camille  — smans,  Belgian,  ex-Minister, 
SD. 

Mr.  Ian  Mikardo,  British,  ex-Member  of 
Parliament  and  former  member  of  the  NEC 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Finn  Moe,  Norwegian  Labor  Party,  ex- 
Minister,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Commission  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 

Senator  Henri  Rolin,  Belgian,  ex-Minister. 

Mr.  K.  Zilliacus,  British,  Labor  Member 
of  Parliament. 
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(g)  Reception  committee:  The  British  re¬ 
ception  committee,  all  of  whose  members 
will  take  part  in  the  conference,  consists  of 
the  following  11  members: 

Mr.  T.  Driberg,  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  NEC  of  the  Labor  Party  and 
of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Labor  Party. 

Lord  Faringdon,  Labor  member  of  the  LCC. 

Mr.  W.  Griffiths,  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Fred  Lee,  Member  of  Parliament,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  vice 
chairman  of  the  trade  union  group  and 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Ian  Mikardo,  former  member  of  the 
NEC  of  the  Labor  Party  and  ex-Member  of 
Parliament. 

Rt.  Hon.  P.  J.  Noel-Baker,  Member  of 
Parliament,  ex-Minister,  former  member  of 
the  NEC  and  parliamentary  committee,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Labor  Party,  laureate  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Sir  Leslie  Plummer,  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Sydney  Silverman,  Member  of  Parliament, 
former  member  of  the  NEC  of  the  Labor 
Party,  member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Dr.  Barnet  Stross,  Member  of  Parliament, 
ohairman  of  the  arts  and  amenities  group, 
and  member  of  the  foreign  affairs  group  of 
the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Stephen  Swingler,  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
groups  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

Konni  Zilliacus,  Member  of  Parliament, 
member  of  the  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
groups  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

(h)  Chairmen  and  secretariat:  The  name 
of  the  chairmen  for  the  first  and  third  days 
will  be  announced  later.  Lord  Boyd  Orr  will 
chair  the  second  day's  proceedings. 

The  secretary  of  the  conference  will  again 
be  Miss  Jo  Richardson.  The  secretariat  will 
work  at  15  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster — 3  minutes’  walk  from  the 
House.  There  will  be  at  least  one  short¬ 
hand  typist  and  one  trilingual  (English, 
French,  and  Russian)  interpreter.  We  are 
trying  to  get  an  English-German  interpreter 
as  well. 

(i)  Publicity  and  minutes:  Senator  Brant- 
Ing’s  letter  of  invitation,  approved  by  the 
preparatory  committee,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage: 

“The  F'ebruary  meeting  will  be,  of  the 
same  character  as  its  two  predecessors.  That 
is,  those  attending  it  will  be  there  in  a  purely 
personal  and  individual  capacity,  expressing 
their  own  opinions.  The  proceedings  will  be 
private,  although  there  will  be  a  preliminary 
statement  to  the  press,  as  there  was  last 
time,  announcing  that  the  meeting  is  taking 
place,  what  is  its  nature  and  purpose,  and 
who  is  taking  part  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  those  taking  part,  again  as  was  the 
case  last  time,  will  decide  whether  they  wish 
to  make  a  press  statement  giving  an  account 
of  what  took  place,  indicating  the  subjects 
discussed  and  the  main  currents  of  opinion 
expressed  in  relation  to  these  subjects.” 

With  the  agenda  and  timetable  of  the 
February  meeting,  the  participants  may  be 
asked  at  the  outset  to  consider  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  press  handout  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  or 
even  a  small  press  conference,  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  day’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  discussed,  followed  on  the  Friday  by 
a  full  summary  of  the  ground  covered  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  conference,  showing  the  area 
of  agreement,  the  differing  views  put  for¬ 
ward  where  there  was  disagreement,  and  any 
proposals  advanced  as  a  possible  way  to  bridge 


the  differences.  This,  too,  should  preferably 
be  issued  at  a  press  conference. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  people  taking 
part  this  time,  and  because  there  will  be  no 
resolutions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  summarize 
the  proceedings  accurately  in  day-to-day 
communiques  and/or  in  a  final  report,  unless 
minutes  are  kept.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
a  technical  problem.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  conference  should  devote 
some  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
publicity  and  the  keeping  of  minutes. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  impact  of  the  conference  on  public 
opinion  and  so,  ultimately,  on  the  policies  of 
governments  depends  on  the  political  caliber 
and  munbers  of  those  taking  part,  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  and  the  quality  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  publicity  given  to  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  background  of  international 
events  and  public  interest. 

On  the  first  two  points  the  discussions 
promise  to  be  more  thorough  and  better 
organized,  with  more  well-known  public 
personalities  taking  part  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  conferences.  The  topics  are  the 
burning  issues  of  the  day,  on  which  public 
attention  is  being  concentrated  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  summit  conference. 

The  Western  participants  are  drawn  mostly 
from  the  broad  section  of  progressive,  non- 
Communist  opinion  in  their  countries,  which 
is  more  or  less  critical  of  what  it  regards  as 
the  rigidity  and  narrowness  of  government 
policies,  impatient  of  the  prolonged  dead¬ 
lock,  and  anxious  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  dangers  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  race.  The  February  meeting  is 
likely  to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  two;  namely,  that  the  discussions  will 
reveal  a  very  substantial  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  solutions  which  a  wide  section 
of  opinion  in  the  West  would  regard  as  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  positions  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  associates  might  be  prepared  to  accept 
by  way  of  compromise.  For  the  Eastern 
participants,  of  course,  would  not  depart 
from  the  basic  policies  of  their  governments. 
But  as  they  were  there  in  an  unofficial  ca¬ 
pacity,  expressing  only  their  own  opinions, 
the  line  they  took  would  indicate  how  flex¬ 
ible  and  conciliatory  their  governments 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  become, 
given  the  prospect  of  a  real  response  from 
the  West. 

Provided  the  conference  is  bold  about  tak¬ 
ing  the  risks  of  publicity,  its  proceedings 
could,  therefore,  arouse  considerable  interest 
and  receive  wide  new»s  coverage  and  editorial 
attention  in  the  press. 

With  the  Western  governments  lining  up 
on  policies  that  almost  guarantee  deadlock 
at  the  summit  conference  in  May,  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  there  are  hopeful  and  feasible  al¬ 
ternative  policies  that  enjoy  widespread 
support  in  both  East  and  West  and  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  agreement,  could 
do  something  appreciable  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
determined  to  take  a  real  first  step  to  dis¬ 
armament  and  peace  in  1960. 

Brief  Biographical  Background  Data  on 

Some  of  the  Individuals  Participating  in 

a  Roundtable 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

George  Garland  Kirstein:  A  publisher  born 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  December  10, 1909.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  1941-43;  director  of  Management-Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  Inc.,  1946-50;  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York,  1950-55;  publisher  of  the 
Nation  since  1955. 

Jay  Orear:  A  nuclear  physicist  born  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  on  November  6,  1925.  Research 
associate.  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1953-54;  Instructor  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1954-56;  associate  professor,  Cornell 
since  1957. 


Stewart  Meacham :  Former  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  did  missionary  work  in  Africa.  Worked 
in  educational  aspects  of  American  labor 
movement.  Peace  education  directed  toward 
labor  movement  for  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee.  Presently  director  of  inter¬ 
national  centers  program,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

RUSSIA 

Alexander  Korneichuk:  A  writer  and  dram¬ 
atist  born  in  1905  in  Ukraine.  Ukainian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1944;  Deputy 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
1954;  active  in  Pan-Slav  Movement  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers;  member  of  Central 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party;  Deputy 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet;  holder  of  five  Stalin 
Prizes  for  Literature  and  three  Orders  of 
Lenin. 

Anuchaban  Arzumanian:  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  World  Economies  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  and  editor  of  the  house 
organ  since  1956;  contributor  to  World  Marx¬ 
ist  Review;  active  in  groups  interested  in 
African  and  Asian  economic  problems;  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  Commission  for 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

Ilya  Enrenburg:  A  Russian  writer  born  in 
Moscow  in  1891.  Member  of  the  Fresidum 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Union  of  Soviet  Writers; 
holder  of  three  Stalin  Prizes  and  the  Order 
of  Lenin.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Dream 
Factory”  (1923),  "The  Fall  of  Paris”  (1941), 
"The  Storm”  (1947),  and  “The  Thaw”  (1954). 

CANADA 

Milton  Fowler  Gregg:  Born  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  on  April  10,  1892.  Served  with 
the  Canadian  Army  in  World  War  I  and  II; 
Minister  of  Fisheries,  Canada,  1947-48;  Min¬ 
ister  of  Veteran  Affairs,  1948-50;  Minister  of 
Labour,  1950-57. 

BELGIUM 

Henri  Rolin:  Born  in  Ghent  on  May  3,  1891. 
Secretary  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1919; 
Belgium’s  representative  to  Locarno  Confer¬ 
ence  (1925),  Hague  Conference  for  the  Codi¬ 
fication  of  International  Law  (1930),  San 
Francisco  Conference  (1945);  member  of 
Belgium’s  delegation  to  the  U.N.,  1948;  mem¬ 
ber  of  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  since  1948;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commission  of  Juridical  Affairs 
of  the  Council  of  Europe;  president  of  Bel¬ 
gium  Commission  of  Justice;  Senator  since 
1932;  president  of  the  Senate,  1947-49. 

FRANCE 

Paul  Anxionnaz:  Born  1902,  an  engineer 
and  former  officer  in  French  Air  Force.  A 
deputy  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Committee 
in  the  period  1946-51.  Members  of  Radical- 
Socialist  Party  (Middle-Left).  In  1956  was 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Emmanuel,  Bar  d’Astier  de  la  Vigerie :  Born 
1900.  Prominent  in  the  French  resistance 
during  World  War  II.  A  deputy  1946,  1951, 
1956-58.  Sometimes  called  a  “fellow  trav¬ 
eler.”  Founder  and  editor  of  the  daily 
Liberation  a  “progressive”  paper,  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  communism  but  not  officially 
Communist.  A  winner  of  the  Lenin  Prize  for 
Peace  in  1957. 

Pierre  Billotte:  Born  1906.  A  career  army 
officer  with  rank  of  general.  Resigned  in 
1950.  Served  under  General  de  Gaulle  in 
World  War  II.  Deputy  1951-55.  Minister  of 
National  Defense  in  1955-56.  Gaullist  in 
political  sentiment. 

Claude  Bourdet:  Born  1909.  Member  of 
Resistance.  Director  of  the  newspaper  Com¬ 
bat  (1947-50).  Founder  of  l’Observateur, 
later  France-Observateur,  a  Leftist  paper 
usually  opposed  to  De  Gaulle.  Participant  in 
Left-Socialist  political  groups. 

Pierre  Cot:  Born  1895.  Before  World  War 
II  a  long  career  as  deputy  and  Minister  for 
Air.  After  war  a  deputy  1946-51  and  1956-58. 
A  Left-Wing  Progressiste. 
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Leo  Hamon:  Born  19C8.  In  Resistance. 
Formerly  a  public  official  in  Paris.  Member 
of  French  Senate  1946-58.  Lately  a  Professor 
of  Law.  Left  in  political  sympathy. 

Jean- Jacques  Servan  Schreiber:  Born  1924. 
Well-known  journalist,  at  one  time  on  Le 
Monde.  Codirector  of  weekly  L'Express  since 
1953. 

ITALY 

Ugo  Barbesaghi:  Communist  Party  deputy 
from  Milan. 

Riccardo  Lombardi :  An  engineer  born  in 
Sicily  in  1901.  Prefect  of  Milan,  1944-45; 
Minister  of  Transport  1945-1946;  P.S.I. 
deputy  since  1946. 

SWEDEN 

George  Branting:  A  lawyer  born  in  1887 
in  Stockholm.  Member  of  Stockholm  City 
Council,  1927-38;  member  of  the  Labor  Party 
board  in  Stockholm;  member  of  the  Swedish 
Refugee  Commission;  presently  member  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party;  Senator  since 
1931. 

Torsten  Bengtson:  Born  in  1914;  active 
in  the  Agrarian  Party  since  1936;  executive 
secretary  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  1951-53; 
editor  of  Agrarian  Party  newspaper;  Senator 
since  1950;  member  of  the  Swedish  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  U.N.  since  1952. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Janez  Stanovnik;  Director  of  Yugoslav 
Institute  of  International  Relations  and 
World  Economy,  Yugoslav  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations;  member  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry  under  old  regime;  has  been  in  United 
States  several  times. 

Dr.  Mladen  Ivekovic:  Chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Chamber  of  Parliament;  former  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Italy  and  West  Germany;  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations;  doctor 
of  law. 

Milan  Vitorovic;  Formerly  journalist  in 
London  and  Paris.  Presently  chief  editor  of 
Borba;  president  of  League  for  Peace  and 
Equality  Among  All  People. 

Mr.  Kastu  Bulaic  (Boo-lie-itch)  :  Former 
Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  Burma;  chief  editor 
of  the  journal  Socialism;  active  in  Yugoslav 
political  organization  called  Socialist  Al¬ 
liance  of  Working  People  of  Yugoslavia. 

POLAND 

Mr.  Kulczynski:  Deputy  chairman  of  the 
Polish  Sejm  or  Parliament.  Professor  of  law; 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  one  of 
the  non-Communist  parties  in  the  govern¬ 
ing  coalition.  Member  of  the  Polish  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  and  the  Polish  State  Council. 

Oscar  Lange:  Economist,  trained  in  Poland. 
Taught  economics  at  University  of  Chicago 
for  many  years  before  becoming  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  shortly  after  World  War  II.  Re¬ 
turned  to  Poland  after  the  Communist  take¬ 
over.  Presently,  chief  of  the  Government 
Planning  Commission,  an  advisory  body 
concerned  with  economic  planning. 

WEST  GERMANY 

Kloppenburg,  Heinrich  Ferdinand  Otto: 
D.D.,  High  Consistory,  commissioner  for 
catechistic  and  sociological  questions  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Dortmund,  since  1953. 
Born  May  10,  1903.  1945-53:  High  Consis¬ 

tory  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Oldenburg.  1947-50:  German  secretary  of 
the  Refugee  Commission  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  Geneva.  Member  of  World 
Church  Conference,  Amsterdam  1948,  Evan¬ 
ston  1950.  Chairman  of  the  German  branch 
of  the  International  Reconciliation  Federa¬ 
tion.  Special  interests:  Ecumenical  ques¬ 
tions,  sociology,  refugee  questions. 

Proposed  Consensus  op  Third  East-West 
Roundtable  Conference,  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  February  2—4,  1960 

(Charles  O.  Porter  and  Jay  Orear) 

We  agree: 

1.  That  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
another  major  war. 


2.  That  drastic  reductions  In  arms  and 
armed  forces  are  immediately  necessary  to 
prevent  war. 

3.  That  the  early  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  imperative. 

Therefore,  we  urge: 

1.  That  immediate  and  widely  publicized 
specific  plans  for  these  reductions  and  abo¬ 
lition,  with  dependable  inspection  and  ver¬ 
ification,  be  launched  by  the  10-Nation  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee  in  March  in  Geneva; 
and  that  minutes  be  widely  and  immediately 
disseminated;  and  that  these  plans  and  nec¬ 
essary  technical  studies  be  presented  for 
amendment  and  enactment  as  feasible  at  the 
summit  conference  in  May  in  Paris  after  con¬ 
sultation  through  the  United  Nations  with 
all  other  nations,  including  China. 

2.  That  without  delay,  following  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  treaty,  United  Nations  inspec¬ 
tors  be  permitted  unimpeded  access  at  all 
times  in  all  places  except  for  certain  desig¬ 
nated  restricted  areas  less  than  100  square 
kilometers  each,  which  areas  will  be  open  to 
inspection  later  according  to  an  agreed 
schedule. 

3.  That  all  nations  promote  intensive  stud¬ 
ies  and  public  discussions  of  proposals  to 
revise  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and  that 
they  agree  to  the  convening  of  a  charter  re¬ 
view  conference  before  the  end  of  1962. 

4.  That  the  Geneva  nuclear  test  cessation 
conference  be  requested  to  direct  their 
scientific  committee  to  help  break  the  pres¬ 
ent  East- West  deadlock  by  considering  at 
once  whether  or  not  reliable  detection  of 
small  underground  nuclear  tests  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  achieved  by  adding  a  number  of 
small  auxiliary  seismic  stations  which.  If 
necessary,  could  be  unmanned. 


A  Working  Paper 
(By  Alexander  Korneitchuk  and  Ilya 
Ehrenburg) 

Representatives  of  the  public  opinion  of 
14  nations  met  for  unofficial  East-West  talks 
and  as  a  result  of  3-day  discussion  of  various 
problems  connected  to  disarmament  agreed 
that  the  world  public  opinion  be  informed  as 
to  the  following: 

1.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a  nuclear  catas¬ 
trophe  is  to  ensure  comprehensive,  general, 
and  controlled  disarmament. 

2.  The  10-nation  Disarmament  Committee, 
the  Summit  Conference,  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  as  well  as  an  all-in  interna¬ 
tional  conference,  including  China,  should 
immediately  get  down  to  discussing  the 
various  constructive  proposals  for  different 
stages  of  general,  total  and  controlled  dis¬ 
armament. 

3.  To  ensure  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
present  negotiations,  to  bring  about  a  favor¬ 
able  atmosphere  for  disarmament  talks,  and 
to  prevent  further  poisoning  of  the  world 
with  new  nuclear  explosions,  the  members  of 
the  meeting  deem  it  absolutely  imperative 
that  the  Geneva  negotiations,  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay,  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
banning  of  all  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  bearing  in  mind  that  scientific  authori¬ 
ties  in  all  countries  testify  to  the  feasibility 
of  an  effective  control  of  such  an  agreement. 

4.  The  reconversion  of  the  war  economy 
on  civilian  lines  as  a  result  of  disarmament 
can  be  assisted  by  international  economic 
cooperation,  and  the  expansion  of  commerce 
between  East  and  West,  and  large-scale  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

5.  The  task  of  world  opinion  in  the  coming 
crucial  months  should  be  to  facilitate  the 
negotiations,  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  agreement,  and  to  dispel  the  at¬ 
mosphere  to  mistrust  created  by  the  cold 
war. 

6.  The  enormous  accumulation  of  out¬ 
standing  and  urgent  international  problems 
requires  a  continuous  series  of  negotiations 
on  all  levels,  from  regular  meetings  of  heads 
of  government,  down  to  regular  gatherings 
of  representatives  of  public  opinion. 
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We,  members  of  the  East-West  round¬ 
table  meeting  held  at  the  Palace  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  urge  world  public  opinion  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  help  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  international  affairs. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  On  the  basis  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  remarks  and  the  discussion 
made,  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  in 
favor  of  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
China  taking  China’s  place  in  the  United 
Nations  ever  since  1954.  I  believe  the 
United  Nations  should  be  a  forum  where 
all  nations  get  together,  good  or  bad,  to 
try  to  settle  their  differences. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  admission  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  change  their  present  think¬ 
ing  and  present  activity? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  do  not  think  so;  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Do  you  not  think  they 
would  be  troublemakers  within  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  PORTER.  They  are  troublemakers 
today.  The  United  Nations  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  all  nations  of  the  world,  especially 
the  ones  that  have  the  most  people.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  peace,  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  China.  The  report  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  sets  that  out. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  they  will 
never  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  vote  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
Third  District  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  know  there  is  great 
dispute  on  this  issue.  I  hope  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  debate  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  fed  up  with  the  present 
outmoded  agricultural  price  support  pro¬ 
grams.  Dissatisfaction  with  their  in¬ 
effectiveness  and  huge  cost  is  growing. 
Both  the  farmers  and  likewise  those  who 
live  in  cities  cannot  understand  why 
Congress  does  not  show  some  courage 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  problems. 

Some  so-called  experts  say  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  raise  the  level  of  supports; 
others  say  the  opposite.  But  I  believe, 
and  I  am  convinced  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  agree,  the  only  real  solution  lies 
in  discontinuing  Government  acreage 
and  price  controls  entirely  and  returning 
the  management  of  agriculture  to  the 
farmers  themselves.  To  me,  continuing 
farm  prosperity  cannot  exist  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  present  program  is  the  costliest 
failure  in  history  and  under  it  no  one 
has  benefited.  Net  farm  income  is 
down;  Government-held  surpluses  con- 
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tinue  to  grow;  and  meanwhile  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  Nation,  including  the  farm¬ 
ers,  have  been  contributing  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  continue  a 
wartime  emergency  plan  that  over  and 
over  again  has  proved  itself  unsound, 
uneconomical,  and  progressively  a  flop. 

Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  face  up 
to  reality  and  boldly  terminate  this  sorry 
business.  The  economy  of  the  farm 
families  of  America  is  too  important  to 
the  city  dwellers  for  Congress  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  agriculture  and  allow  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  make  all  the  decisions 
that  the  individual  self-reliant  farmer 
could  do  far  better  for  himself. 

The  domestic  and  world  market  prices 
of  surplus  commodities  will  remain  de¬ 
pressed  as  long  as  a  huge  surplus  hangs 
over  the  market.  Therefore,  the  sur¬ 
pluses  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  the  key  to  the  problem. 
I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventory  under  a  plan  so 
as  not  to  disrupt  normal  marketing. 
Under  my  bill  I  provide  for  complete 
repeal  of  price  support  subsidies  but 
cushion  the  effect  on  prices  of  edible 
products  by  removing  the  surplus  from 
the  domestic  market  through  authori¬ 
zation  of  a  greatly  expanded  “food  for 
peace”  program  of  donations  to  hungry 
people.  My  plan  is  to  donate  food  to  any 
nation  which  has  a  nutrition  deficiency 
in  its  per  capita  consumption.  However, 
in  order  not  to  disrupt  world  markets  I 
provide  that  recipient  nations  must  give 
assurance  not  to  reduce  their  normal 
expenditures  for  such  food  commodities. 

I  would  donate  all  our  surpluses  and 
pay  the  cost  of  freight  under  a  means 
that  would  assure  that  the  food  gets  to 
hungry  people  without  individual  or  gov¬ 
ernment  profiteering.  My  bill  would 
continue  existing  domestic  relief  dona¬ 
tions  and  also  authorize  loans  or  grants 
to  relocate  any  small  or  -substandard 
farmers  who  could  not  continue  farming 
in  the  absence  of  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  like  a 
man  who  has  a  bear  by  the  tail — we  have 
not  dared  let  go. 

Here  is  a  dynamic  and  bold  plan  which 
will  "Serve  a  double  purpose.  As  condi¬ 
tions  are  today  in  the  world  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  overabundance  to  the  point 
where  food  spoils  in  one  country  while 
elsewhere  on  the  earth  there  is  starva¬ 
tion.  This  massive  charitable  gesture  in 
a  cold-war  world  could  make  us  friends. 
But  even  if  it  did  not  make  friends,  my 
proposal  would  terminate  the  faim  pro¬ 
gram  and  restore  our  own  Nation  to  a 
sound  basis  of  free  enterprise  economics. 
It  would  end  the  annual  cost  and  stor¬ 
age  charges  to  the  U.S.  consumer  and 
taxpayer  of  $5  billion  per  annum. 

Cengress  must  act.  The  people  of 
America  want  an  end  of  the  farm  mess. 
I  invite  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
schedule  hearings  on  my  bill  to  end 
faim  subsidies  and  restore  a  free  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

The  surplus  farm  commodities  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  inventory  or  under  loan  exceed 
$9  billion.  The  cost  of  storage,  han¬ 


dling,  and  interest  on  these  stocks  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Lfet  us 
bring  this  fiasco  to  an  end. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  certainly  subscribe 
to  the  statement  of  my  colleague  in  re¬ 
spect  to  eliminating  this  program  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  also  concur  in  his 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  great  damaging  effects 
of  the  existing  farm  program  is  that  it 
has  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  now  re¬ 
quires  the  payment  of  $6  billion  a  year 
storage  to  take  care  of  the  surplus?  Not 
only  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  also 
causes  the  poorer  people  of  this  country 
to  pay  more  for  the  very  things  they 
need  to  put  on  their  tables  to  eat.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  that  I  hope  will  solve  this 
problem.  I  certainly  would  yield  to 
many  in  their  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  I  would  want  anyone  with  such 
knowledge  to  contribute  through  hear¬ 
ings  and  testimony  on  my  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  it  considered. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  wants  to  legislate  against  the  farm 
communities  of  the  country  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner,  and  that  we  wish  to 
do  those  things  that  will  help  them,  but 
they  must  be  realistic  in  their  nature? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  believe  those  who  do  not 
live  on  the  farms  now  recognize  their 
dependence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  for  their  own  welfare,  and  I 
believe  that  the  people  in  the  cities 
have  just  as  much  a  stake  in  helping 
the  farmer  as  the  farmer  does  himself. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  pro¬ 
posal  as  embodied  in  the  bill  he  has  in¬ 
troduced. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  know  that  in  my  own  congres¬ 
sional  district  in  Illinois,  which  inci¬ 
dentally  is  half  rural  and  half  urban, 
last  fall  in  meetings  with  various  county 
farmer  organizations  we  kicked  around 
a  number  of  proposals,  one  of  which  was 
a  variation  of  what  the  gentleman  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  It  was  surprising  to  learn 
when  asking  the  farmers  forthrightly 
what  kind  of  a  program  they  would  like, 
to  have  support  in  my  district  for  this 
kind  of  proposal.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  surplus 
now  were  sealed  off,  we  asked  them, 
would  you  be  willing,  Mr.  Farmer,  to  go 
back  to  the  free  system  you  once  en¬ 
joyed?  With  but  few  exceptions 
throughout  my  district  the  answer  was 
yes,  we  would  like  to  take  a  crack  at  it 
because  up  to  this  time  in  all  the  things 
the  Congress  has  been  trying  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  or  should  not  do  we  have 


just  gotten  ourselves  further  mired  down 
into  surpluses  from  which  we  cannot 
fight  our  way  out  of  any  more. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  rec¬ 
ognize  the  deep  interest  in  problems  of 
the  farmers  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  remarks. 

Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  have  an¬ 
other  big  farm  meeting  in  my  district 
within  another  week  or  so  in  which  the 
combined  groups  will  get  together.  We 
will  then  explore  more  fully  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  up  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  has  introduced 
and  see  what  sentiment  there  is  among 
this  group  for  his  legislation  which  I 
think  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  have  been 
very  sympathetic  toward  the  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  moving 
away  from  acreage  and  price  controls. 
I  cannot  see  where  the  Congress  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  Secretary  what  he  wants. 
My  bill  would  terminate  subsidies,  yet 
keep  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
surplus  out  of  the  domestic  or  foreign 
markets,  in  order  to  protect  that  which 
would  remain  in  the  way  of  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  where  the  farmer  would  be  man¬ 
aging  it  himself. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  cost  of  storage 
runs  anywhere  from  $300  to  $400  million 
a  year. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
than  that.  I  believe  the  cost  is  about 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true.  Still  if 
we  were  to  seal  it  off  and  continue  to 
spend  that  amount  for  storage,  it  would 
be  considerably  less  than  the  $3.9  billion 
which  is  required  to  support  the  prices 
under  the  present  program.  It  would 
be  a  good  bargain  in  the  end. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  many  of  us  in  the  House  would  like 
to  see  these  farm  subsidies  discontinued. 
Many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
surplus  food  that  exists  go  to  other  peo¬ 
ples  around  the  earth  to  keep  them  from 
starving,  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  foreign 
aid  programs  which  we  have  heard  about 
and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  effective.  We  have  had  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  foregin  aid  where  there  has 
been  strong  criticism.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  work  out  a  plan  to 
give  away  our  surpluses  and  do  so  under 
such  a  plan  which  would  provide  that 
the  nations  who  are  recipients  would  not 
discontinue  their  present  purchases, 
then,  of  course,  the  world  market  could 
not  be  hurt  and  our  friends  in  Canada 
and  other  nations  who  grow  wheat  and 
other  commodities  would  not  be  hurt. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com¬ 
ments. 


CIVIL  WAR  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Levering]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  again  prepare  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
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the  Great  Emancipator,  on  the  151st  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birth.  On  this  occasion 
last  year  Carl  Sandburg,  the  great  writer 
and  humanitarian,  addressed  the  joint 
session  and  held  us  spellbound.  The 
Army  Band  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Chorus  provided  the  musical  selections 
and  outstanding  was  the  strain  “Dixie.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  “Dixie”  was 
written  just  100  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  that  its  beloved  author.  Uncle  Dan 
Emmett,  was  born  and  died  in  my  dis¬ 
trict. 

Uncle  Dan  was  well  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  in  his  native  Mount  Vernon.  He 
is  remembered  affectionately  in  the 
hearts  of  countless  other  thousands 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  and 
the  world  for  his  stirring  composition, 
“Dixie.” 

Not  many  people  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  “Dixie”  was  one  of  the  Great 
Emancipator’s  favorite  times.  Abraham 
Lincoln  considered  this  one  of  the  great 
songs  ever  to  be  composed. 

It  was  typical  of  Lincoln  that  he  should 
be  above  partisanship  in  his  expressed 
appreciation  of  this  great  marching  song 
of  the  Confederacy,  even  in  the  darkest 
years  of  our  Nation’s  history. 

I  like  to  feel  that  Lincoln’s  enthusiasm 
for  “Dixie”  transcended  its  immediate 
connotation,  and  that  he  recognized  it 
for  what  it  was — an  American  ballad,  by 
an  American  composer,  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  for  all  time. 

The  mail  I  received  last  year  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  my  efforts  to  have  issued  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  “Dixie” 
fully  bears  out  my  theory  on  Lincoln’s 
thoughts  on  the  song. 

Hundreds  of  individuals,  patriotic 
organizations,  and  civic  groups  ap¬ 
plauded  the  suggestion  of  a  commemora¬ 
tive  stamp.  The  letters  came  not  only 
from  southerners,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  from  northerners,  easterners,  and 
westerners  as  well. 

I  still  have  hope  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  Citizen’s  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  as  we  approach  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  great  conflict  between  the 
States,  will  include  “Dixie”  among  the 
commemorative  stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  has  proposed  for  the  cen¬ 
tennial  years  of  1961-65  commemorative 
stamps  covering  30  of  the  major  Civil 
War  battles.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  then  selections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  I  again 
offer  “Dixie”  as  a  commemorative  stamp, 
the  symbol  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
throughout  our  Union  for  all  time. 

(Mr.  LEVERING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


BILL  TO  PLUG  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

(Mr.  DINGELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailey)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  five  bills  to  plug  tax  loop¬ 
holes. 

The  first  outlaws  payment  of  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  on  gas  and  oil 


drawn  from  the  ground  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  United  States  needs  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  as  we  are  told,  and 
this  is  the  excuse  for  the  continuance  of 
the  gas  and  oil  depletion  allowance,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  loophole 
should  continue  to  be  applied  to  gas  and 
oil  produced  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  save  the 
United  States  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  just  how  much  is  impossible 
to  estimate  exactly  according  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa¬ 
tion. 

The  second  bill  would  reduce  the  de¬ 
pletion  allowance  on  oil  and  gas,  the  most 
outrageous  tax  loophole  of  all. 

To  show  how  the  gas  and  oil  depletion 
allowance  operates,  the  oil  operator,  after 
having  met  all  expenses  and  having 
written  off  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  the 
capital  investment  for  the  first  year,  is 
permitted  under  this  loophole  to  deduct 
27(4  percent  of  gross  revenue  up  to  50 
percent  of  net  income  for  the  life  of  the 
producing  well.  The  biggest  inequity  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  27(4  percent  deple¬ 
tion  allowance  lasts  not  just  for  the 
period  required  to  recover  capital  invest¬ 
ment  but  for  the  entire  life  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  oil  or  gas  well. 

The  average  oil  company  under  this 
pays  only  one-third  the  tax  rate  of 
other  companies  earning  the  same 
amount  of  gross  income  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  or  retail  field  or  other  industry. 

In  one  instance  a  gas  and  oil  operator 
with  an  income  of  some  $13  million  over 
a  period  of  5  years  paid  only  a  total  of 
$80,000  in  income  taxes,  or  two-thirds  of 
1  percent  of  his  income. 

The  bill  will  not  affect  the  depletion 
allowance  for  individuals  and  companies 
which  have  a  gross  income  of  less  than 
$1  million  a  year.  This  is  to  protect 
small  royalty  owners,  farmers  who  get 
royalty  rights  for  their  land,  and  other 
operators  earning  less  than  $1  million  a 
year. 

Concerns  which  do  between  $1  million 
and  $5  million  worth  of  business  a  year 
will  have  their  depletion  allowance  re¬ 
duced  from  27(4  percent  to  21  percent,  a 
very  modest  reduction  in  the  excessive 
tax  benefits  under  this  loophole. 

Those  who  do  more  than  $5  million  a 
year  business  will  find,  under  my  bill, 
their  depletion  allowance  reduced  to  15 
percent. 

The  third  bill  I  introduced  provides 
for  elimination  of  the  so-called  dividend 
credit  deduction,  a  loophole  placed  in  the 
tax  laws  by  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  in  1954.  Under  this  provision  the 
first  $50  received  from  dividends  is  tax 
free  and  then  an  additional  4  percent  of 
dividends  received  is  deducted  from  the 
actual  tax  owed  by  the  recipient  of 
dividends. 

This  is  a  form  of  rank  preferential 
treatment  to  those  who  receive  income 
without  effort  and  is  discriminatory  in 
the  extreme  against  the  wage  earner  and 
the  salaried  worker.  Thus  a  man  who 
earns  $10,000  a  year  from  wages  will  pay 
20  percent  more  taxes  than  the  man 
who  receives  the  same  income  from  divi¬ 
dends  without  working. 


Repealing  this  particular  loophole 
would  increase  the  Government  income 
by  some  $400  million  per  year. 

The  next  bill  requires  withholding  at 
the  source  for  dividends  and  interest,  the 
same  treatment  as  is  presently  required 
for  wages  and  salaries. 

Conservatively,  the  Government 
should  receive  under  this  proposal  some 
$750  million  per  year  now  evaded. 

The  last  proposal  would  eliminate  ex¬ 
travagant  deductions  for  entertainment 
that  corporations  now  make.  Such  de¬ 
ductions  include  tickets  to  the  theater, 
hunting  lodges,  upkeep  of  yachts,  trips 
abroad,  and  expensive  nightclub  and 
other  entertainment. 

This  should  net  the  Treasury  some 
$800  million  a  year. 

The  total  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
would  be  upward  of  $2.25  billion  if  these 
bills,  become  law. 

The  proceeds  of  this  sort  of  a  program 
could  provide  tax  relief  to  those  in  the 
low-income  brackets  by  raising  the  in¬ 
dividual  exemption  from  $600  to  $700  or 
$800,  a  tax  cut  which  would  benefit  the 
lower  and  middle  income  groups. 

The  money  could  also  be  devoted  to 
reducing  the  national  debt  and  so  save 
the  taxpayers  a  large  amount  of  the  al¬ 
most  $9  billion  we  propose  to  pay  in  in¬ 
terest;  or  the  money  could  be  devoted 
to  aid  to  depressed  areas,  medical  re¬ 
search,  urban  renewal,  hospitals,  class¬ 
rooms,  and  better  roads,  things  badly 
needed  by  our  people. 


DOUBLETALK  OR  CONFUSION  OR 
BOTH 

(Mr.  MULTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailey)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  election 
time  is  almost  upon  us  and  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  gets  underway  we  will  find  the 
Republican  Party  taking  both  sides  of 
every  issue. 

The  latest  example:  New  York  State 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  urging  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  reject  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  suggestion  to  continue  the  tax 
on  telephones  which  is  due  to  expire  on 
July  1,  1960.  Governor  Rockefeller  does 
not  urge  that  we  reject  the  tax  on  a 
national  level  because  it  is  a  bad  tax, 
or  an  unfair  tax,  or  an  unnecessary  tax, 
which  is  all  true.  It  was  a  nuisance  tax 
imposed  as  a  war  emergency  measure 
with  the  promise  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
pealed  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It 
has  now  been  repealed  but  our  Presi¬ 
dent  says  we  should  reimpose  it.  The 
Republican  Governor  of  New  York  urges 
that  we  reject  the  tax  on  the  national 
level  for  the  sole  and  selfish  purpose  he 
has  in  mind  of  permitting  him  to  impose 
the  same  tax  on  the  people  of  New  York. 
He  can  give  no  sound  or  logical  reason 
for  that  recommendation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  the 
New  York  Republican  State  chairman, 
L.  Judson  Morhouse,  taking  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  position  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  his  Governor,  the  titular  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

At  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Scho¬ 
harie  County  Republicans,  Mr.  Morhouse 
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said  that  "another  increase  in  State  taxes 
would  be  “financially  imprudent  and  po¬ 
litically  impossible.”  I  agree  with  him. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BREEDING  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Baxley)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  dealing  with  the  farm  program 
adopted  by  the  Highland  Farmers  Union 
Local,  meeting  at  Haven,  Kans.,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1960. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  present  situation  and  outlook 
for  agriculture  is  getting  serious  for  the 
Nation’s  farmers;  and 

“Whereas  importation  of  meats  in  this 
country  is  breaking  the  livestock  men;  and 

"Whereas  farmers  must  have  lower  interest 
rates  to  enable  them  to  hold  onto  their 
farms:  Therefore  be  it 

" Resolved ,  That  we  the  members  of  the 
Highland  Farmers  Union  Local,  Reno  County, 
this  6th  of  February  1960,  do  petition  that 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  and  enact 
emergency  legislation  to  pull  farm  prices 
up  to  not  less  than  100  percent  full  parity 
price  supports; 

"Resolved,  That  farm  policies  should  be 
directed  to  preservation  of  the  family-size 
farm  and  price  supports  be  maintained  on 
farm  commodities; 

"Resolved,  That  high  interest  rates  be  re¬ 
duced  to  save  the  farmers  from  putting  more 
of  their  shrinking  income  into  high  interest 
charges.” 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  members  attending  our 
Highland  Farmers  Union  Local  meeting  at 
Haven  on  January  31,  1960. 

Walter  Back, 

President. 

Mount  Hope,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Back, 

Secretary. 

Haven,  Kans. 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 
AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL  OF 
MERIT  BY  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Mr.  FLOOD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailey)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  hon¬ 
ors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter.  This  latest  cita¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  its  coveted  gold  medal  of  merit, 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  in 
behalf  of  national  security,  for  his  co¬ 
authorship  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act, 
for  his  outstanding  performance  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and,  finally,  for  his 
introduction  of  the  measure  which  gave 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  its  con¬ 


gressional  charter.  I  wish  to  warmly 
congratulate  Chairman  Walter  for  this 
outstanding  honor  and  recognition  given 
to  him  by  the  great  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  citation: 

Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

Gold  medal  of  merit  and  this  citation 
awarded  to  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  Member, 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Congress,  for 
the  15th  Congressional  District,  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  many  outstanding 
services  in  behalf  of  national  security  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  since  1933,  also  as  co¬ 
author  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities,  and  for  his  introduction  of 
the  measure  which  gave  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  its  congressional  charter. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  the  official  seal  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
this  8th  day  of  February  1960.  Approved 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  National 
Council  of  Administration. 

Louis  G.  Feldmann, 

Commander  in  Chief. 

Julian  Dickenson, 

Adjutant  General. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bailey)  , 
for  30  minutes  on  February  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Everett  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kasem  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montoya)  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  in  five  in¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Albert  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  in  three  instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Alford  and  include  an  address. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hargis  in  two  instances,  in  each  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Oliver  in  three  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Porter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hogan  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  five  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dague  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Scherer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Betts)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow¬ 
ing:) 

Mr.  Bowles  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Toll  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hechler. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS  REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  the  hearings  on  an  inquiry  into 
the  satellite  and  missile  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
tending  the  Joint  Committee  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Metropolitan  Problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o’clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  11,  1960,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1817.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  in 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
of  November  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952, 
by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  each 
of  the  following:  map,  “Major  Natural  Gas 
Pipelines  in  the  United  States,  June  30, 
1959”;  map,  "Principal  Electric  Facilities, 
1958”;  volumes  14,  17,  and  18  of  FPC  reports, 
“Typical  Electric  Bills,  1959”;  "Statistics  of 
Natural  Gas  Companies,  1958”;  “Steam- 
Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual 
Production  Expenses,  1958”;  "Statistics  of 
Electric  Utilities,  1958,  Privately  Owned;” 
“Hydroelectric  Plant  Construction  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  1958”;  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Electric  Utilities,  1958,  Publicly 
Owned”;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1819.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  report  covering  eight  tort  claims  total¬ 
ing  $698.87  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28 
U.S.C.  2673) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 
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1820.  A  letter  from,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  relative  to  a  letter  dated  June  2,  1959, 
which  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  “a  bill  to  amend 
section  209(f)  (1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  in  order  to  provide  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  forest  highways  and  public  lands  high¬ 
ways  from  the  highway  trust  fund”;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1821.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7279.  A  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  the  establishment  of  the  Hubbell  Trad¬ 
ing  Post  National  Historic  Site,  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1259).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  582. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  under  sec¬ 
tion  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma¬ 
terials  Stock  Piling  Act,  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress  for  the  disposal  from  the  na¬ 
tional  stockpile  of  approximately  470,000 
long  tons  of  natural  rubber;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1260) .  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO : 

H.R.  10325.  A  bill  to  prohibit  agencies  of 
the  United  States  from  imposing  contrac¬ 
tual  provisions  boycotting  vessels  trading 
with  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  10326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  physically  handi¬ 
capped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 

H.R.  10327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  by  providing  for  court  appoint¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  voting  referees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.R.  10328.  A  bill  to  assure  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal  elections 
because  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  10329.  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  the 
importation  or  shipment  of  injurious  mam¬ 
mals,  birds,  amphibians,  fish,  and  reptiles 
(18  U.S.C.,  secs.  42(a),  42(b));  and  relating 
to  the  transportation  or  receipt  of  wild  mam¬ 
mals  or  birds  taken  in  violation  of  State, 
National,  or  foreign  laws  (18  U.S.C.,  sec.  43), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H  r.  10330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  deduc¬ 


tion  of  certain  expenditures  as  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  with¬ 
holding  of  tax  at  source  on  interest  and  divi¬ 
dends;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

H.R.  10332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  graduated 
rates  of  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and 
gas  wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  certain  returns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  provisions 
allowing  credit  against  tax  and  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  dividends  received  by 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON; 

H.R.  10335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10336.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of 
States  to  select  certain  public  lands  subject 
to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  10337.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10338.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
New  York  to  extend  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  coverage,  under  its  State 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
218  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  certain 
State  and  local  employees  who  retired  before 
acquiring  the  number  of  quarters  of  such 
coverage  needed  for  entitlement  to  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLYNN: 

H.R.  10339.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10340.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS ; 

H.R.  10341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants-in- 
aid  to  universities,  hospitals,  laboratories, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  institutions  to 
strengthen  their  programs  of  research  and 
research  training  in  sciences  related  to 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

H.R.  10342.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  10343.  A  bill  to  establish  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  or  public  authorities  oper¬ 
ating  or  providing  transit  and  commuter 
service  in  our  major  metropolitan  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  10344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  earn  up  to  $1,200  a  year  with¬ 
out  losing  his  entitlement  to  disability  in¬ 
surance  benefits  or  the  disability  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  10346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  increase 
the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  gross  receipts  from 
certain  sales,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  10347.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees  within  the  purview  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Federal  Employees’  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.R.  10348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Ballet  School  and  a  National  Ballet  Com¬ 
pany;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  10349.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  10350.  A  bill  to  repeal  price-support 
subsidies  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tory  without  disrupting  normal  marketings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  10351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re¬ 
search,  extend  State  and  interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD : 

H.R.  10352.  A  bill  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  historic  site  at  Old 
Fort  Davis,  near  the  town  of  Fort  Davis,  Jeff 
Davis  County,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.R.  10353.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  10354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  10355.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

HR.  10356.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  10357.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
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which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H.R.  10358.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  COAD: 

H.R.  10359.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  ' 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

H.R.  10360.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  10361.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
US.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining-  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LEVERING: 

H.R.  10362.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  as  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 

H.R  10363.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  as  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  PFOST: 

H.R.  10364.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with  de¬ 
mand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 

H.R.  10365.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  10366.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  needy  people  and  public  insti¬ 
tutions  of  additional  needed  high  protein 
foods,  to  preserve  and  improve  the  status 
of  the  family  farm  through  greater  bargain¬ 
ing  power,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 

H.R.  10367.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  10368.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  Income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 


preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  10369.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.R.  10370.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply  with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of  additional  needed  high  protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  588.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con.  Res.  589.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES  : 

H.R.  10371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Burzec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  10372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Kletter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  10373.  A  bill  providing  for  the  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI : 

H.R.  10374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
Bujno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  10375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wing 
Sien  Fong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary. 

H.R.  10376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolf  B. 
Jochnick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  10377.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Western  Mon¬ 
tana  Youth  Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  certain  property  comprising  a  part  of 
Fort  Missoula,  Missoula,  Mont.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  HOGAN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  foundation  of  free  enterprise 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
concept  of  democratic  representative 
government  in  America,  was  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture.  Family 
farming  has  continued  throughout  our 
history  to  be  one  of  the  major  bulwarks 
of  democratic  government  and  our 
American  way  of  life.  The  basic  ideals 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  self-reliance 
that  characterize  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  social  values  and  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  had  their  roots 
in  the  American  family  farm  system. 
Many  observers  feel  that  if  the  trends 
of  the  past  7  years  continue,  the  family 
farm  will  disappear,  a  victim  of  indus¬ 
trial-controlled  vertical  integration, 
factory  farming  or  some  other  form  of 
rationalized  or  collectivized  agricultural 
production. 

Yesterday,  the  Congress  received  a 
farm  message  from  the  executive  branch. 
This  message  was  in  two  parts:  Part  1 
was  a  reiteration  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  Secretary  Benson,  which 
experience  has  proven  to  be  wrong,  and 
which  repeated  hearings  before  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  have  shown  to  be 
completely  devoid  of  any  constructive 
solution  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  farm 
income  problem.  The  proposals  which 
were  yesterday  reiterated  have  already 
been  found  in  practice  to  have  adverse 
results  and  the  reports  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Senate  Document  No.  77  say  these 
would  be  the  results  of  future  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  policies:  continued  increase 
in  farm  production;  continued  piling  up 
of  surpluses  in  Government  ownership; 
continued  fall  in  farmers’  income,  and  a 
continued  increase  in  the  middleman’s 
share  of  the  consumers’  food  dollar. 

The  second  part  of  the  farm  message 
from  the  executive  branch  was  more 
reasonable.  The  second  part  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  to  work  with  Congress 
to  bring  about  an  acceptable  solution  to 
these  problems.  The  message  said  that 
the  timeworn  recommendations  were 
preferred,  but  that  alternative  courses 
would  be  considered  and  not  turned 
down  out  of  hand. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  second  and  more 
reasonable  part  of  the  farm  message,  I 
am  today,  in  company  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  colleagues,  on  and  off  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture,  proposing  for  con¬ 
sideration,  an  alternative  course,  that 
will  in  our  opinion  raise  not  lower  farm 
income,  reduce  not  increase  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cost  of  the  farm  program,  and  re¬ 
duce  not  increase  the  quantity  of  farm 
commodities  in  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  inventories. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
meets  the  President  halfway  on  his  pro¬ 
posed  alternative  course.  It  provides 
means  whereby  farmers  can  make  real¬ 
istic  choices  commodity  by  commodity 
whether  they  wish  to  adopt  the  no-con- 
trols-low-supports  approach  favored  by 
the  executive  branch  or  whether  they 
wish  somewhat  more  nearly  adequate 
income  stabilization  levels  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  self-discipline  required 
to  balance  supply  with  demand  at  such 
stabilization  levels. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  “Balancing  Supply 
With  Demand  at  a  Fair  Price”  gives  pro¬ 
ducers  of  each  different  commodity  a 
choice,  first  whether  they  wish  to  solve 
the  problems  of  their  commodity  by 
means  of  nationwide  marketing  orders 
similar  to  the  orders  in  successful  use 
now  for  many  commodities,  or  alterna¬ 
tively  they  want  to  make  use  of  some 
other  type  of  commodity  market  stabili¬ 
zation  procedure  for  their  commodity. 

Part  I,  “Nationwide  Marketing  Or¬ 
ders,”  amends,  as  did  the  bill  I  intro¬ 
duced  last  spring,  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  of  1937  in  several  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  the  commodity  coverage  of  the 
act  and  to  improve  its  authorizations  in 
other  ways.  Eligibility  to  make  use  of 
marketing  orders  would  be  extended  to 
the  producers  of  all  commodities  and 
thus  they  would  take  this  load  com¬ 
pletely  off  the  Government  and  carry 
out  the  complete  program  for  their  com¬ 
modity  on  a  self-help  basis  through  an 
administrative  board  elected  by  produc¬ 
ers  to  operate  the  order.  This  part  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  national,  as  well 
as  regional,  marketing  orders. 

Part  n  of  the  bill,  “National  Commodi¬ 
ty  Stabilization  Program”  provides  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  all  of  the  price 
support  and  acreage  allotment  legisla¬ 
tion  now  on  the  books,  except  for  tobac¬ 
co,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  and  wool. 
In  the  place  of  existing  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  di¬ 
rected  to  work  with  producer-elected 
committees  of  producers  of  the  different 
commodities  to  develop  workable  pro¬ 
grams  at  considerably  less  cost  to  the 
Government  than  existing  programs. 

Section  151  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  initiate  the  use  of  a  fair-price 
concept  based  upon  the  definition  in  the 
Agricultural  Adustment  Act  of  1938. 

Section  152  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  farm  com¬ 
modity  program  development  committee 
for  each  commodity  of  importance  where 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  at  a  fair 


price,  if  the  commodity  is  not  already 
serviced  by  a  nationwide  marketing  or¬ 
der  under  part  I  of  the  bill.  This  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  made  up  only  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  particular  commodity  and 
would  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  the 
producers  of  that  commodity. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  be  set  up  in  a  manner  that  will  give 
appropriate  regional  representation  to 
all  production  areas  of  the  commodity, 
with  one  commodity  committee  member 
from  each  production  area  of  equal  size 
in  terms  of  production  and  sales  of  the 
commodity. 

Section  153  provides  that  each  such 
commodity  committee  shall,  with  such 
help  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  de¬ 
velop  a  workable  income  and  supply 
stabilization  program  for  that  com¬ 
modity  in  accordance  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  specified  in  the  following  sections 
of  the  bill.  When  the  committee  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  program  for  the  commodity  in¬ 
volved,  they  are  required  to  recommend 
it  for  adoption  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Whenever  one  of  the  commodity  com¬ 
mittees  recommend  such  a  program  to 
the  Secretary  he  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  study  it  carefully  to  determine 
if  the  recommended  program  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  standards  and  yardsticks  set 
up  in  the  bill  and  if  it  is  a  feasible  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  standards  and  yardsticks. 
If  he  determines  that  these  requirements 
are  met,  the  Secretary  shall  then  submit 
the  proposed  program  to  a  referendum  of 
the  producers  of  the  commodity.  All 
commercial  producers  of  the  commodity 
with  annual  sales  above  $500  would  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  do  not  favor  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  the  existing  program 
under  existing  law  stays  in  effect. 

However,  if  two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  vote  favor  the  proposed  new 
program,  it  shall  be  placed  into  operation 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  if  it  calls 
for  expenditures  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  of  more  than  $20  million  per  year,  the 
program  must  be  submitted,  through  the 
President,  to  Congress  for  review.  The 
proposed  program  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Vice  President,  who  would  refer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  would  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

If  either  such  committee  rejected  the 
proposed  program  by  resolution  within 
90  days,  it  would  not  be  placed  into  effect. 

Sections  155  and  156  established  the 
standards  or  yardsticks  by  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  commodity  committees,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  Congress  must  be  guided 
in  the  development  and  approval  of  pro¬ 
posed  programs. 
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The  standards  or  yardsticks  are : 

First.  Each  such  program  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  means  to  balance  market  sup¬ 
ply  with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  while 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  Government  inventory  of 
the  commodity  each  year.  The  needs  of 
each  commodity  for  special  domestic  wel¬ 
fare  food  utilization  programs  and  spe¬ 
cial  exports  would  be  included,  as  well  as 
regular  commercial  dollar  demand  re¬ 
quirements  ; 

Second.  Establish  means  for  adjusting 
such  quotas  or  goals  among  States, 
counties,  and  individual  farms; 

Third.  Utilize  as  necessary  a  diversi¬ 
fied  kit  of  income  stabilization  tools  in 
workable  combinations  to  meet  the  fair 
price  objective.  However,  no  method  of 
income  stabilization  could  be  used  that 
would  result  in  the  acquisition  or  storage 
by  Government  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Each  such  program  must  be 
designed  to  operate  at  an  annual  net 
cost  to  the  Government  of  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  gross  sales  of  the 
commodity.  This  would  place  a  very 
strict  limit  upon  Government  costs, 
much  lower  than  has  been  expended  on 
many  commodities  in  each  of  the  past 
7  years.  Moreover,  any  payments  or 
benefits  under  the  act  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  $5,000  to  any  one  farm 
family  in  any  one  year. 

Section  157  of  the  bill  requires  that 
groups  of  closely  related  commodities, 
such  as  feed  grains,  be  combined  into  a 
single  program  and  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  commodity. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
resale  price  would  be  set  at  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  fan-  price  rather  than  at  5 
percent  above  the  support  price  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  existing  law. 

All  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  terminate  on  December  31,  1965. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  institute  a 
new  welfare  type  food  distribution  pro¬ 
gram,  aimed  specifically  at  the  high  pro¬ 
tein  foods  such  as  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 
The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  take 
from  stocks  of  Comodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  to  buy  on  the  open  market  $500 
million  per  year  of  such  foods  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  schools,  public  institutions, 
and  needy  people.  For  each  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  value  of  such  high  protein 
foods  so  distributed,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  sell  $1  in  value  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  feed 
grains. 

Title  III  of  the  bill,  and  again,  this  is 
substantially  the  same  proposal  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  May  18, 
would  carry  out  the  recommendation  in 
the  farm  message  of  the  executive 
branch  to  take  out  of  surplus  commercial 
production  up  to  60  million  acres  of 
farmland  and  devote  it  to  soil  building 
practices.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
would  allow  the  discredited  Soil  Bank 
Act  to  remain  expired,  as  it  did  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1959,  and  would  not  bring  it 
to  life  or  extend  it. 

Instead,  the  bill  that  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  today  would  expand  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  soil  conservation  program 
established  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1937. 
The  new  program  would  be  a  part  of, 


and  an  expansion  of,  the  time  proven 
ACP  program  approved  and  utilized  by 
almost  every  farmer  in  the  land  over  the 
past  23  years. 

Under  the  program  proposed  in  the 
bill,  each  participating  farmer  would 
contribute,  without  rental  payments,  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  his  tillable  acres 
to  a  “producers’  contributed  acreage”  of 
the  national  soil  building  base. 

In  addition  to  the  producers  contrib¬ 
uted  acreage,  each  producer  could  place 
an  additional  acreage  up  to  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  his  tillable  land  into 
the  soil  building  base  and  receive  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  production  as  rental. 

This  proposal  would  meet  the  major 
recommendations  in  the  farm  message 
but  would  a^oid  some  of  the  major  de¬ 
fects  that  have  shown  up  in  the  soil 
bank  program.  With  producers  making 
a  partial  contribution  to  the  program  in 
acres  the  cost  should  be  greatly  reduced ; 
by  not  allowing  any  farmer  to  put  more 
than  a  total  of  40  percent  of  his  land  into 
the  soil  building  base,  the  adverse  situa¬ 
tions  developing  from  the  so-called 
whole  farm  approach  would  be  avoided. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  outlines  the  legis¬ 
lative  findings  that  orderly  nationwide 
market  stabilization  and  supply  control 
measures  are  required  to  maintain 
orderly  conditions  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  agricultural  commodities. 


Marguerite  Brooks  Memorial  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  KASEM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  efforts  of  the  La  Puente 
Players,  a  little  theater  organization  in 
the  25th  District  of  California,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  proclamation  below  was  signed 
last  week  by  Mayor  S.  Chester  McIntosh, 
of  La  Puente.  All  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
presentation  by  the  players  will  be  do¬ 
nated  to  the  City  of  Hope  cancer  re¬ 
search  hospital  which  is  also  in  the  25th 
District. 

Marguerite  Brooks  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  newspaperwomen  our  area  has 
known  and  over  the  years  became  fast 
friends  with  a  number  of  the  Nation’s 
leaders.  Cancer  was  the  cause  of  her 
untimely  death  last  year. 

The  proclamation  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved:  The  week  of  February  7 
through  13,  1960,  shall  be  known  to  these 
parts  as  Marguerite  Brooks  Memorial  Week. 

Whereas  Marguerite  Brooks,  cherished,  re¬ 
spected,  outstanding  citizen  of  this  city, 
active  in  community  affairs,  was  called  by 
the  High  Tribunal,  the  victim  of  cancer;  and 

Whereas  Marguerite  Brooks’  final  wishes 
included  that  funeral  contributions  be  sent 
instead  to  the  City  of  Hope,  from  which  in¬ 
stitution  she  had  received  comfort;  and 

Whereas  the  memory  of  Marguerite  Brooks, 
charter  member  of  La  Puente  Players,  is 
being  honored  by  that  organization  with  on¬ 
stage  prseentations  of  “Blythe  Spirit,"  Feb¬ 


ruary  11,  12,  and  13,  1960,  in  a  Marguerite 
Brooks  Memorial,  with  proceeds  to  the  City 
of  Hope;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  La  Puente,  cognizant 
of  her  outstanding  abilities  and  continued 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  this  commu¬ 
nity  and  local  area,  and  desirous  of  publicly 
recognizing  such  exemplary  citizenry,  and 
abetting  to  the  compliance  of  her  final 
wishes  does,  therefore,  proudly  endorse  La 
Puente  Players’  tribute,  the  Marguerite 
Brooks  Memorial,  and  proclaim  in  these 
parts  the  week  of  February  7,  through  13, 
1960,  as  Marguerite  Brooks  Memorial  Week. 

In  testimony  thereof,  I  have  caused  my 
signature  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Done  in 
the  city  of  La  Puente,  Calif.,  on  this  3d  day 
of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960. 

By  the  mayor : 

S.  Chester  McIntosh. 


Farm  Outlook  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  a  most  impressive  article 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  Brooks,  who  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Cotton  Producers  As¬ 
sociation.  This  timely  article  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  George  W.  Mor¬ 
row,  an  outstanding  industrialist  and 
civic  leader  in  the  lovely  town  of  Grace- 
ville,  Fla.  The  serious  situation  of  the 
farmers  generally  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  altogether  too 
many  of  the  Nation’s  leaders  who  are 
more  concerned  with  the  sociological  and 
industrial  problems  of  the  Nation’s  popu¬ 
lation  centers.  Unless  there  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  status  of  agriculture, 
we  may  see  farming  as  an  industry  killed 
except  for  the  big  corporation  farmers 
in  this  country. 

The  article  follows : 

Farm  Outlook  1960 
(By  D.  W.  Brooks) 

At  the  beginning  of  any  new  year  all  of 
us  like  to  start  with  lots  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  believing  that  this  is  the  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  most.  However,  sooner  or  later  we 
have  to  look  at  the  bare  facts  as  they  are. 
When  we  take  a  look  at  the  bare  facts  of 
agriculture,  they  make  a  sorry  picture. 

All  of  our  figures  on  this  are  generally 
based  on  average  prices  from  1947  through 
1949.  This  was  a  3-year  period  between  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  war  and 
was  the  most  stable  period  we  have  had  in  a 
long  while.  A  careful  study  of  the  facts 
based  on  this  period  will  show  that  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  taking  a  gradual  beating  in 
both  directions.  No.  1,  our  prices  have  been 
going  down;  and  No.  2,  our  costs  have  been 
going  up.  Consequently,  what  is  left  for  the 
farmer  has  been  getting  less  and  less. 

As  an  example,  since  the  1947-49  period  the 
average  price  of  agricultural  commodities  has 
gone  down  approximately  18  percent  at  the 
wholesale  level.  The  average  price  of  non- 
farm  commodities  at  the  wholesale  level  has 
gone  up  28  percent.  Even  after  agriculture 
has  furnished  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
farm  commodities  at  13  percent  lower  prices, 
the  other  parts  of  the  economy  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  namely  labor  and  industry,  have  not  only 
eaten  up  the  13  percent  but  have  increased 
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their  cost  28  percent  or  a  difference  of  41  per¬ 
cent.  Consequently,  even  with  the  farmer 
talcing  a  licking  year  after  year  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  going  up  not  only  against 
consumers  but  against  farmers  themselves. 

We  hear  lots  about  industrial  revolutions 
and  industrial  efficiency,  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  and  so  forth,  in  this  country,  but  when 
you  pvit  the  bare  facts  down  and  look  at 
them,  by  far  the  most  efficient  operation  in 
this  country  in  recent  years  has  been  agri¬ 
culture.  Except  for  agriculture  the  cost  of 
consumer  goods  in  this  country  would  be 
much  higher  and  the  scale  of  living  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  very  low  as 
compared  to  what  it  is  today. 

The  sad  part  is  that  the  industry  that  has 
made  the  most  progress  in  lowering  its  costs 
and  reducing  its  prices  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country  is  the  industry  that  is  now  the 
most  maligned,  most  misunderstood,  and 
most  condemned  of  any  industry  in  this 
country.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  take 
the  licking  that  agriculture  has  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  of  this  country. 
When  you  have  to  take  the  licking,  and  then 
the  cussing  on  top  of  the  licking,  it  becomes 
unbearable. 

If  you  will  study  other  industries  in  this 
country  you  will  find  that  when  they  bring 
about  tremendous  increases  in  efficiency  and 
lower  their  cost  they  can  generally  continue 
to  hold  their  price  level  and  the  industry 
itself  gets  all  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  the 
benefit  in  the  improvement  of  efficiency  and 
lowering  of  cost.  This  has  not  been  true 
at  all  in  agriculture.  The  more  efficient  we 
become,  the  more  we  lower  our  cost,  the 
worse  shape  we  get  in,  because  our  prices 
go  down  faster  than  we  can  increase  our 
efficiencies. 

As  one  illustration  of  this  situation,  I  have 
recently  made  a  study  of  the  price  of  broilers. 
In  1953,  only  6  years  ago,  our  average  price 
was  running  from  27  to  29  cents  per  pound. 
Even  as  late  as  1955  we  received  as  high  as 
30 1/2  cents  a  pound  for  broilers.  During  the 
past  several  months  our  price  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  around  13 1/2  to  14  cents  per  pound,  or  less 
than  one-half  of  the  price  during  the  same 
period  of  time  6  years  ago. 

If  any  other  industry  in  this  country  had 
been  able  to  cut  its  prices  in  half,  in  the 
last  6-year  period,  it  would  be  hailed  as  the 
business  wonder  of  the  entire  world.  But  all 
that  has  happened  to  the  broiler  industry  is 
that  as  fast  as  it  has  improved  its  efficiency 
the  price  has  gone  down  and  the  farmers 
are  obtaining  far  less  money  today  for  their 
labor  than  they  obtained  6  years  ago. 

During  this  same  period  the  wages  of 
labor  in  most  industries  have  gone  up  at 
least  25  to  50  percent,  and  the  price  of  non¬ 
farm  commodities  has  gone  up  approxi¬ 
mately  25  percent.  If  some  manufacturing 
industry,  such  as  the  automobile  industry, 
had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  its  com¬ 
modity  one-half  in  the  last  6  years  through 
lower  labor  costs  and  increasing  its  efficiency, 
it  would  be  the  marvel  of  the  civilized  world. 
Instead  of  paying  $3,000  for  an  automobile, 
we  would  be  paying  $1,500  or  less  for  the 
some  automobile  today.  If  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  all  the  way  through  the  industry,  we 
would  now  have  the  highest  scale  of  living 
the  world  has  ever  dreamed  about,  much 
less  actually  had. 

With  this  as  a  background,  let’s  look  at 
what  is  ahead  for  farmers  in  1960.  The 
prediction  now  is  that  the  income  will  go 
down  5  to  10  percent  more.  The  prediction 
last  year  was  that  we  would  go  down  5  to  10 
percent,  but  it  is  going  to  work  out  15  per¬ 
cent  down  for  1959.  The  price  trend  is  con¬ 
tinuing  downward  and  the  cost  of  things 
farmers  have  to  buy  is  continuing  upward. 
We  are  fast  becoming  an  island  of  poverty  in 
a  sea  of  prosperity.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
getting  rich  except  the  farmers.  Yet  when 
you  read  the  public  press  of  this  country 
about  what  the  Government  is  paying  out  for 
farmers,  they  have  thoroughly  convinced  the 


consumers  of  this  country  that  farmers  are 
driving  Cadillacs,  they  have  so  much  money 
they  can’t  spend  It,  and  they  got  all  this 
money  from  the  taxpayers.  All  of  this 
indicates  to  me  that  we  must  do  an  entirely 
new  job  of  thinking  about  farm  programs 
and  stopping  this  cost-price  squeeze  which  is 
making  peasants  out  of  agriculture  and  kings 
out  of  other  groups  in  this  Nation.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty  will  probably  be  the  most 
prosperous  year  this  country  has  ever  known 
for  everyone  except  farmers.  We  are  going 
down  that  same  lonesome  road  that  we  have 
gone  down  for  many  years  now.  To  me  this 
indicates  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  change 
some  roads,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  use 
some  of  the  techniques  that  have  been  used 
by  labor  and  industry  to  carry  them  on  the 
h'igh  road  while  we  were  going  down  the  low 
road. 

The  predictions  now  are  that  the  net  agri¬ 
cultural  income  in  1960  will  be  back  to  the 
1940  level.  Industry  and  labor  have  moved 
forward  50  to  100  percent  during  this  20- 
year  period.  Agriculture  is  back  where  we 
started  20  years  ago.  If  farmers  were  making 
the  same  per  hour  wage  as  that  given  recent¬ 
ly  to  steelworkers,  milk  would  have  to  sell 
for  $1  a  quart  and  eggs  $2  a  dozen. 

Such  a  situation  is  a  terrible  reflection  on 
the  ability  of  people  in  agriculture.  It  indi¬ 
cates  definitely  that  something  is  basically 
wrong  and  we  had  better  start  entirely  on  a 
new  road. 

I  wish  that  I  could  write  an  optimistic 
report  telling  you  how  good  things  were  going 
to  be  in  agriculture,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
no  changes  have  been  made  which  would 
indicate  that  we  have  any  better  chance  to 
stop  this  cost-price  squeeze  in  1960  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  Surely  there  are 
enough  brains  in  agriculture  now  for  us  to 
rethink  and  re-do  our  whole  philosophy  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  so  that  we,  too, 
can  join  in  and  participate  in  this  wave 
of  prosperity  that  is  engulfing  our  country. 
I  am  going  to  be  writing  articles  from  month 
to  month  as  we  move  along  suggesting  possi¬ 
bilities  of  some  changes  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  might  go  in  at  least  getting  some 
of  the  rewards  which  we  deserve  from  the 
greatest  production  job  and  the  greatest  revo¬ 
lution  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  this 
earth. 


Outstanding  Alabama  Editor  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

K0N.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lions  Club  in  Piedmont,  Ala.,  recently 
honored  one  of  Alabama’s  outstanding 
newspaper  publishers,  the  Honorable 
Austin  Johnson. 

“Mayor”  Johnson  is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  and  neighbors  down  in  Piedmont, 
and  the  newspaper  which  he  puts  out  is 
widely  respected,  read,  and  quoted. 

I  regretted  very  much  that  business 
has  prevented  my  being  in  Piedmont  to 
honor  my  good  friend,  and  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  another  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  the  same  county, 
the  Anniston  Star. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Congrats,  Mr.  Johnson 

The  entire  populace  of  Calhoun  County 
and  members  of  the  Alabama  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  general  will  join 


most  heartily  in  the  tribute  that  was  paid 
Austin  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Piedmont 
Journal,  last  night  in  observance  of  his  20 
years  of  perfect  attendance  at  the  Lions 
Club  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  Alabama’s  most 
useful  citizens.  His  weekly  paper  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State,  his  editorials 
being  ably  written  and  widely  quoted. 
He  has  always  been  progressive  in  his  point 
of  view  and  never  hesitates  to  take  a  stand 
on  anything  that  he  conceives  to  be  for 
the  betterment  of  the  State. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  honor  paid  to 
Mr.  Johnson  by  his  fellow  citizens  and 
others  from  outside  Piedmont  was  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  20  years  of  uninterrupted 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Piedmont 
civic  chib,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  past  president. 

And  let  It  be  said  In  passing  that  the 
Lions  Club  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
luncheon  clubs  that  have  sprung  up  in 
this  country  in  the  last  50  years  or  so. 
Their  affiliation  has  become  international, 
and  their  service  for  the  sick  and  handi¬ 
capped  around  the  world  has  won  them 
plaudits  everywhere. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  confine  his 
activities  to  his  paper  and  the  Lions  ex¬ 
clusively.  He  has  served  on  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  of  Piedmont  more  than  once  and  was 
one  of  its  most  outstanding  mayors  a  few 
years  ago.  Indeed,  he  is  always  in  the 
forefront  of  anything  that  is  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  his  hometown. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
the  Anniston  Star  joins  with  the  Lions  and 
the  people  of  Calhoun  County  in  general 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  he  has  received  for  his  many  bene¬ 
factions  to  his  city,  county,  the  State  and 
the  country  in  general.  May  his  pen  be  ever 
damp. 

Piedmont  itself  has  been  showing  many 
evidences  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  fine  new  hospital  there 
being  one  of  the  more  recent  accessions. 
And  the  people  of  the  community  are  to  be 
congratulated  as  a  whole  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  they  give  to  the  outstanding  service  of 
their  good  citizens. 


'in  God  We  Trust” 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  February  3,  1960,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  of  Durant,  Okla.,  in  the 
presentation  of  a  plaque  to  the  main 
post  office  building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  bronze  plaque  bears  the  national 
motto,  “In  God  We  Trust,”  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  gesture  was  stimulated  by  a  desire 
for  public  expression  of  the  religious  rev¬ 
erence  and  respect  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

Attending  the  official  dedication  cere¬ 
mony,  in  addition  to  representatives  of 
the  various  departments  and  organiza¬ 
tions  involved,  were  ministers  of  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths. 
Their  remarks  on  this  occasion  indicate 
the  fundamental  beliefs  on  which  our 
country  is  founded,  as  well  as  the  cooper¬ 
ative  spirit  symbolized  by  this  National 
Brotherhood  Month.  Under  unanimous 
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consent  heretofore  granted,  I  include  the 
invocation  delivered  by  Rev.  Bernard 
Braskamp,  DX).,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  comments  of 
the  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Leo  J. 
Coady,  director  of  Catholic  charities  in 
Washington;  and  the  benediction  of 
Rabbi  E.  William  Seaman,  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation;  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.D. 

O  Thou  who  wert  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  also  been  the  God 
of  all  their  succeeding  generations. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  in  our  day 
and  generation  we  are  facing  tasks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  challenge  and  demand 
the  consecration  of  our  noblest  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

Help  up  to  feel  that  America’s  great  hour 
has  come  when  we  must  revive  our  trust  in 
Thee  and  in  the  spiritual  foundations  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Grant  that  all  the  barriers  of  doubt  and 
misgiving  which  separate  us  from  Thee  may 
be  supplanted  and  submerged  by  a  renewed 
trust  in  Thee. 

Create  within  us  those  desires  which  Thou 
dost  delight  to  satisfy.  May  we  hold  our  own 
wishes  in  abeyance  until  Thou  dost  declare 
Thy  will.  On  Thee  may  we  depend  for  light 
to  know,  for  wisdom  to  choose,  and  for 
strength  to  perform. 

Give  us  a  greater  faith  in  the  glorious  pre¬ 
diction  that  they  who  trust  in  Thee  and 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary; 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 

Comments  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  Leo  J.  Coady 
We  in  Washington  are  grateful  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Durant,  Okla.,  for  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  promoting  this  project  of  erect¬ 
ing  plaques  signifying  the  Nation’s  trust  in 
God  in  various  public  buildings  in  cities 
throughout  the  land.  To  me,  it  seems  sig¬ 
nificant  that  here  in  Washington  we  have 
such  a  ceremony  and  such  a  plaque  erected 
in  a  city  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
Government,  where  all  our  ideals,  all  of  our 
political  philosophies  have  their  roots,  and 
all  our  aspirations  find  their  highest  embodi¬ 
ment  in  what  we  do  here  in  this  seat  of 
government. 

It  was  a  small  thing  perhaps  but  it  is 
symbolic  of  a  tradition  and  symbolic  of  the 
fundamental  convictions  that  we  share. 
Throughout  the  years  they  will  have  meaning 
for  all  of  those  who  pass  by  in  this  post  office. 

It  is  a  reminder  that  the  people  who  began 
this  Government,  the  great  men  on  whose 
philosophy  our  country  is  based,  whose  names 
are  still  held  in  reverence,  were  also  men  of 
aspirations  and  high  ideals. 

They  were  men  who  were,  in  a  sense,  join¬ 
ers  in  that  they  joined  spiritual  ideals  and 
political  action.  To  me  it  is  most  significant 
that  here  in  the  city  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  man  who  himself  was  deeply  reli¬ 
gious,  we  today  here  are  erecting  a  plaque  sig¬ 
nifying  our  Nation’s  trust  in  God.  It  seems 
a  continuation  of  one  of  the  things  Washing¬ 
ton  said  in  the  last  address  that  he  made  as 
President  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  “I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty 
as  part  of  my  last  official  action  as  President 
to  entrust  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God 
our  dearest  country.”  I  think  that  these 
sentiments  are  being  reiterated  here  today. 

We  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country  are  grateful  to  you.  Congressman 
Albert,  the  people  of  your  district,  and  the 
city  of  Durant  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 


in  reinforcing  our  ideals  by  bringing  to  mind 
more  forcibly  and  tangibly  in  this  plaque  the 
aspirations  for  which  we  all  strive. 

— v — 

Benediction  by  Rabbi  E.  William  Seaman 
Lord  our  God,  let  Thy  blessing,  we  pray 
Thee,  rest  upon  our  country  and  our  people, 
guarding  them  from  calamity  and  injury. 
Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  and  sustain  with 
Thy  power  those  whom  the  people  have  set 
in  authority,  all  who  are  entrusted  with  our 
safety  and  the  guardianship  of  our  rights 
and  our  liberties.  May  peace  and  goodwill 
obtain  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  land. 
May  religion  spread  its  blessings  among  us 
and  exalt  our  Nation  in  righteousness. 
Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  in  whom  we  for¬ 
ever  put  our  trust.  Amen. 


The  Library  Services  Act — Vital  to  the 
Nation’s  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  believe  deeply  in  democracy 
place  great  faith  in  the  power  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  strengthen  man’s  ability  to  gov¬ 
ern  himself,  and  indeed,  to  provide  the 
basis  for  the  future  defense,  security,  and 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

But  education  should  not  cease  abrupt¬ 
ly  with  the  ceremonious  awarding  of 
diplomas  and  degrees.  It  is  a  dynamic, 
continuing  process  which  keeps  freemen 
forever  free. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  this  process 
is  books — books  which  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  the 
ability  to  pay.  Such  an  indispensable, 
democratic  service  is  provided  by  our 
free  public  libraries  across  the  Nation. 

In  1956  Congress  took  a  significant 
step  toward  expanding  free  public  li¬ 
brary  services  where  they  were  needed 
most — in  our  rural  areas — by  enacting 
the  Library  Services  Act.  Federal  grants 
totaling  $19,050,000  over  the  past  4  years 
have  been  invested  in  this  program.  The 
States  have  provided  matching  funds 
and  imaginative  leadership  in  extending 
library  services  into  rural  areas  where 
books  simply  were  not  available  to  the 
people. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  has  moved 
dramatically  ahead  under  this  program 
of  Federal-State  partnership.  Per  capita 
expenditures  jumped  from  26  cents  in 
1956  to  45  cents  in  1959.  And  the  num¬ 
ber  of  West  Virginians  with  library  serv¬ 
ices  has  increased  from  50  to  56.5  per¬ 
cent. 

In  23  counties  in  West  Virginia,  with  a 
total  population  of  243,757,  library  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  strengthened.  Three 
bookmobiles  are  serving  new  regional 
libraries  operating  in  eight  counties,  in¬ 
cluding  two  counties — Jackson  and 
Roane — in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  which  I  proudly  represent.  More 
than  184,000  books,  including  basic  refer¬ 
ence  collections,  have  been  purchased  for 
libraries  throughout  the  State. 


These  significant  beginnings  in  break¬ 
ing  West  Virginia’s  book  barrier  have 
been  made  with  only  $277,921  in  Federal 
funds  and  $174,246  in  State  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Thousands  of  West  Virginians,  how¬ 
ever,  still  do  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  public  libraries.  In  my  congressional 
district  alone,  the  citizens  of  two  counties 
have  no  library  services  whatever.  More 
than  half  of  the  people  in  4  other  counties 
among  the  10  in  my  district  are  without 
library  facilities.  A  similar  story  of  li¬ 
brary  neglect  exists  throughout  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

As  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  has  pointed 
out,  the  absence  of  adequate  library  serv¬ 
ices  is  a  national  disgrace  which  reaches 
into  practically  every  area  of  our  country. 

Outstanding  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  3  years  under  the  Library 
Services  Act,  which  began  a  new  era  of 
Federal-State  partnership  in  making 
books  available  to  all  the  people. 

My  bill,  H.R.  9574,  would  extend  this 
act  for  another  5  years.  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Library  Services  Act,  which  is 
making  a  dramatic  contribution  to  de¬ 
mocracy’s  growth.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  remarked:  “A  nation  that  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free  expects  that 
which  never  was  and  never  will  be.” 


Moral  Climate  Held  Chiefly  at  Fault  in 
Scandals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
serting  herewith  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  January  31,  1960, 
under  the  heading  of  “Advertising:  New 
Villain  Is  Tagged  in  TV.” 

The  article  is  by  Robert  Alden  and 
has  some  very  interesting  and  timely 
references  concerning  the  deported  Lin¬ 
coln  Steffens  and  a  very  active,  patriotic 
arid  outstanding  American,  Philip  Cort- 
ney,  of  New  York. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Advertising:  New  Villain  Is  Tagged  in  TV _ 

Moral  Climate  Held  Chiefly  at  Fault  in 

Scandals 

(By  Robert  Alden) 

Late  in  1907,  in  a  speech  before  some  100 
prominent  Los  Angeles  businessmen,  attor¬ 
neys,  clergymen,  and  their  wives,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  the  Journalist  and  an  authority  in 
his  day  on  municipal  corruption,  was  asked 
to  give  not  a  superficial  view  of  corruption, 
but  to  get  right  to  the  basic  roots  of  the 
evil. 

Mr.  Steffens  turned  to  the  Bible  and  spoke 
of  the  original  corruption  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Garden  of  Eden: 

"You  want  to  fix  the  fault  at  the  very 
start  of  things,”  Mr.  Steffens  said,  “  Maybe 
we  can.  Most  people,  you  know,  say  Adam 
was  to  blame.  But  Adam,  you  remember, 
said  that  it  was  Eve,  the  woman — she  did 
it.  And  Eve  said  no,  no,  it  wasn’t  she;  it  was 
the  serpent. 
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“Right  now  you  blame  that  serpent, 
Satan,"  Mr.  Steffens  paused,  almost  as  if  he 
had  finished.  Then  he  went  on:  “Now  I 
come  and  I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  it 
was,  it  is,  the  apple.” 

INVITATION  TO  COBRUPTION 

After  a  long  and  searching  study  of  cor¬ 
ruption  across  the  United  States,  Mr.  Steffens 
had  concluded  that  any  way  of  life  that  held 
up  riches,  power,  and  acclaim  as  prizes  for 
success  and  conditioned  people  from  the  cra¬ 
dle  to  the  view  that  these  were  the  goals 
worth  seeking  no  matter  what  the  cost,  not 
only  invited,  but  insured  corruption. 

At  the  present  time,  advertising,  as  hon¬ 
orable  profession  as  any  and  a  profession 
more  creative  than  most,  stands  accused  in 
the  public  mind  of  being  guilty  of  a  deep 
wrongdoing. 

To  draw  a  parallel  from  Mr.  Steffens’  Bibli¬ 
cal  story,  it  is  as  if  Charles  Van  Doren  and 
his  like  were  Adam,  the  television  industry 
was  Eve  and  the  corrupter,  at  whom  the 
finger  of  real  guilt  pointed,  was  the  serpent, 
the  advertising  profession. 

The  moral  climate  of  the  time,  the  actual 
villain  that  fostered  this  tragic  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  the  American  public,  goes  virtually 
undetected.  Advertising  becomes  the  whip¬ 
ping  boy  to  salve  people’s  consciences. 

The  United  States  is  today  a  rich  country, 
the  richest  country  in  history.  Its  way  of 
life  is  the  most  comfortable.  It  has  more 
leisure,  more  food,  more  mobility,  more  good 
things  to  enjoy  than  any  of  the  people  were 
able  to  enjoy  at  the  crests  of  other  great 
civilizations. 

This  great  goal  was  achieved  by  good  for¬ 
tune  and,  more  important,  by  more  than  300 
years  of  hard  work. 

It  was  not  achieved  by  long  weekends  and 
the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  It  was  achieved  in  spite 
of  a  small  group  who  felt  that  it  was  all 
right  to  do  things  that  were  illicit — as  long 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  away  with  it. 

To  judge  by  reports  of  the  Government’s 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  United 
States  today  is  becoming  soft  and  flabby 
compared  with  another  power  that  already 
has  sent  one  rocket  around  the  moon  and 
shot  another  8,000  miles  onto  a  speck  of  a 
target  in  the  Pacific. 

WARNINGS  IN  PAST 

The  past  warns  us  that  great  civilizations 
have  been  tumbled  from  their  crests  before — 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Kingdom  of  Khmers, 
and  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  said  in  a  speech  re¬ 
cently,  that  we  ran  the  danger  of  confusing 
democracy  with  mediocrity,  and  that  we 
might  grow  softer,  more  pleasure-loving,  con¬ 
tent  to  squander  our  increasing  leisure  on 
the  trivial,  if  not  on  the  harmful. 

Later,  on  January  7  of  this  year,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Philip  Cortney,  president  of 
Coty,  Inc.,  warned  that  “the  degrading  of 
our  taste,  the  corruption  of  our  morals,  the 
juvenile  delinquency  to  which  many  of  the 
television  programs  make  such  an  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution,  are  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  so-called  free  television.” 

Mr.  Cortney  was  not  particularly  advocat¬ 
ing  pay  television.  He  was  advocating  that 
television  be  taken  completely  out  of  the 
control  of  advertisers,  that  legislation  be 
passed  that  “would  specifically  make  it  ille¬ 
gal  and  punishable  by  law  for  any  advertiser 
to  exercise  control  over  programs.” 

That  was  Mr.  Cortney's  drastic  remedy  for 
a  situation  in  which  the  bill  for  television, 
the  single  greatest  influence  on  the  Nation, 
is  picked  up  by  advertisers,  “whose  main 
criterion  for  presenting  a  program,”  according 
to  Mr.  Cortney,  “Is  what  is  supposed  to  be 
most  popular.” 

The  duty  of  television  in  these  critical 
times  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cortney  said, 
is  not  to  pander  to  the  low  tastes,  already 


debased  by  a  steady  diet  of  cheap  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  to  raise  those  tastes  f6r  the  good 
of  the  public  and  the  good  of  the  country  at 
a  critical  time. 

Is  a  remedy  as  drastic  as  Mr.  Cortney’s 
necessary — a  remedy  that  would  specifically 
make  it  illegal  for  any  advertiser  to  exerecise 
control  over  any  program? 

Does  tampering  by  advertisers  automati¬ 
cally  spell  venality?  In  other  media — news¬ 
papers,  for  example — such  tampering  does 
indicate  corruption. 

And  the  chances  are  that  if  the  notion  that 
advertisers  are  degrading  public  taste  be¬ 
comes  widespread,  then  the  connotation  of 
venality  in  television  programs  produced  by 
advertisers  will  surely  follow. 

ADVERTISERS’  TASK 

The  responsibility  thus  becomes  the  ad- 
tisers’  to  show  that  they  are  not  only  capable, 
but  willing,  to  exercise  the  kind  of  influence 
on  television  programing  that  the  television 
product,  which  they  work  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  networks,  will  be  as  good  a  job  as 
the  networks  could  do  if  the  networks  did 
the  job  alone. 

In  proper  perspective  and  with  proper 
values,  this  task  would  not  be  a  difficult  one 
for  the  advertisers.  However,  in  the  present 
moral  climate,  where  the  most  popular 
shows — no  matter  by  what  method  their 
popularity  is  achieved — are  the  most  sought 
after,  the  task  becomes  almost  impossible. 


The  World  of  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  Wins 
Freedom  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1969 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  news  story 
and  editorial  appearing  in  the  February 
5,  1960,  edition  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.) 
World,  a  fighting  and  capable  newspaper 
in  my  district. 

The  World  and  particularly  its  news 
editor  Jack  Pease,  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  its  readers  the  fact  that  segrega¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  a  problem  one 
reads  about — it  can  take  place  in  your 
own  backyard,  as  it  did  in  the  Coos  Bay 
area.  The  work  of  the  newspaper  and 
its  staff  has,  I  feel,  made  Coos  Bay  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live. 

Segregation  is  a  national  problem  and 
it  is  high  time  we  accepted  this  fact. 
Past  time,  indeed,  that  we  put  teeth  into 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  editorial  and  news  story  follow  : 
[From  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World,  Feb.  5, 
1960] 

World  Gets  Freedom  Award 

A  college,  a  newspaper,  and  a  community 
worker  have  been  selected  to  receive  the  an¬ 
nual  Freedom  Award  for  1959  of  the  Portland 
Chapter,  American  Veterans  Committee, 
Chapter  Chairman  John  Holley  announced 
today. 

Reed  College,  the  World  of  Coos  Bay,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Catlin  were  chosen  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  toward  achieving  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  prosperous  America  and  a  more 
stable  world. 

The  World,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Coos  Bay 
and  the  surrounding  area,  gave  considerable 
space  in  its  issue  of  December  7,  1959,  to  the 


plight  of  a  Negro  serviceman’s  family  which 
was  forced  to  leave  the  community  because 
of  abuse  and  inability  to  secure  a  home. 
"The  stand  of  the  World  for  human  de¬ 
cency,”  said  the  AVC  selection  committee, 
“was  a  community  service  which  might  easily 
have  been  slighted.” 

MRS.  CATLIN 

Mrs.  Helen  Catlin  was  named  because  of 
her  many  years  of  volunteer  services  in  a 
great  many  organizations  and  for  a  variety  of 
causes.  During  the  1959  legislative  session 
she  worked  successfully  for  a  school  of  so¬ 
cial  work  for  Oregon,  long  needed  if  Portland 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  supply  of  trained  social  workers. 

Among  her  many  volunteer  jobs  she  has 
been  an  active  organizer  and  worker  in  the 
United  Fund  in  the  neighborhood  division, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  board  of  control  on  the  State 
training  schools,  and  was  a  prime  mover  in 
the  volunteer  service  bureau  which  gave  help 
to  many  community  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals. 

At  present  Mrs.  Catlin  is  employed  as  di¬ 
rector  of  volunteer  services  by  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Aid  Society  of  Oregon. 

FREEDOM  award 

To  Reed  College  goes  a  Freedom  Award  for 
the  refusal  of  the  college  to  use  available 
Federal  moneys  for  a  student  loan  fund  be¬ 
cause  of  the  requirement  that  each  student 
must  sign  a  negative  loyalty  oath. 

Although  a  few  other  colleges  in  the  East 
had  taken  a  similar  stand.  Reed  was  the  first 
college  in  the  West  to  turn  down  such  funds 
on  the  grounds  that  such  an  oath  unfairly 
discriminated  against  college  students  alone. 

“Although  the  financial  assistance  would 
have  been  of  substantial  value  to  Reed  Col¬ 
lege,”  says  John  Holley,  chairman  of  the 
AVC  chapter,  "this  oath  would  have  been 
in  violation  of  traditional  American  positive 
affirmations  of  loyalty  and  implies  that  col¬ 
lege  students  are  less  trustworthy  than  other 
groups  receiving  Federal  assistance.  We  just 
don’t  possess  that  lack  of  confidence  in 
young  Americans,”  he  added. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  by  a 
group  of  liberal-minded  veterans  headed  by 
Charles  Bolte. 

The  group,  according  to  Edgar  A.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Portland  chapter’s  free¬ 
dom  awards  committee,  dedicated  its  efforts 
more  toward  civil  rights  and  social  progress 
of  veterans  and  all  citizens  than  toward  the 
customary  veteran  group  goals  of  pensions 
and  cash  remuneration. 

Pease  will  be  a  guest  of  the  Portland  chap¬ 
ter  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Downtown  YMCA 
next  Thursday,  when  he  will  receive  the 
award. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  award  luncheon 
will  be  Dr.  Ford  Lewis,  associate  minister  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Portland. 

[From  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World,  Feb.  5, 
1960] 

Honors  for  the  World 

Like  the  maker  of  better  mousetraps,  or 
the  compounder  of  finer  cheeses,  the  writer 
of  newspaper  stories  mainly  looks  forward 
to  the  completion  of  his  product  with  the 
satisfaction  any  good  craftsman  knows.  He 
hopes  someone  will  get  some  good  from  it. 

He  finds  his  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  good  job  well  done,  for  a  good  purpose. 

But  occasionally,  the  merit  of  his  work 
is  so  great  that  fellow  men  rise  up  and  re¬ 
mark  that  this  is  indeed  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap,  a  better  cheese,  or  a  better  newspaper 
story. 

And  once  in  a  great  while,  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  so  outstanding  that  special 
rewards  are  attached  to  the  completion  and 
presentation  of  the  product. 

Paths  are  worn  to  the  door  of  the  mouse¬ 
trap  maker,  exhibition  awards  are  given  for 
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the  finer  cheese,  and  groups  of  persons  who 
have  special  interests  attach  special  merit  to 
certain  newspaper  achievements. 

The  World  has  been  so  honored  today  by 
the  American  Veterans  Committee,  a  nation¬ 
al  group  dedicated  to  achieve  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  prosperous  America  and  a  more 
stable  world. 

The  World  accepts  the  honor  and  transfers 
It  to  where  the  honor  rightly  belongs,  to 
World  News  Editor  Jack  Pease,  who  spent 
many  weeks  sifting  every  detail  of  a  story 
he  wrote  in  December  concerning  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  a  Negro  family  from  the  bay  area. 

The  World  is  proud  of  Jack  Pease  for  his 
achievement  in  winning  the  newspaper's 
monthly  award  for  the  best  story,  and  this 
honor  from  the  American  Veterans  Commit¬ 
tee. 

However,  we  like  to  think  that  the  greatest 
honor  that  can  come  to  Mr.  Pease  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  proposed  community  committee  in 
the  bay  area  to  see  that  such  incidents  do 
not  happen  here  again. 

This,  we  feel,  would  be  a  true  monument 
to  his  endeavors  to  educate  the  public  to  a 
better,  more  creative  way  of  living  with  tol¬ 
erance  and  helpfulness  toward  all.  This  is 
the  goal  which  he  was  seeking  when  he  wrote 
the  prize-winning  story. 


Governor  Faubus  on  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  I  include  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Orval  E.  Fau¬ 
bus,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Address  op  Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubxjs,  Arkansas 

School  Boards  Association,  January  20, 

1960 

You  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  done 
In  Arkansas  during  my  administration.  The 
improvement  and  expansion  of  education  has 
been  and  is  a  prime  objective  of  my  tenure 
as  Governor,  Moreover,  your  State  govern¬ 
ment  has  assumed  leadership  in  a  reassess¬ 
ment  program  which  is,  at  least,  moderately 
successful.  This  reassessment  program  will 
furnish  a  firm  base  for  local  support  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  county  services.  The  re¬ 
assessment  program  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  single  governmental  Improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  Arkansas  during 
our  lifetime.  The  program  is  receiving 
national  attention. 

The  1957  general  assembly  passed  a  tax 
program  designed  to  improve  many  of  the 
fundamental  services,  including  education. 
This  program,  enacted  by  a  progressive  leg¬ 
islature,  resulted  in  a  30-percent  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  classroom  teachers.  In 
addition,  some  increases  have  been  supplied, 
or  will  be  forthcoming,  as  a  result  of  the 
reassessment  program.  Though  our  salaries 
are  still  far  from  what  we  consider  adequate, 
they  have  substantially  improved  in  recent 
years,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

I  hesitate  to  quote  a  former  resident  of 
Arkansas,  but  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore,  in  his 
book,  “The  Negro  and  the  Schools,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1954,  stated  that  “Arkansas  ranks 
ninth  among  the  48  States  in  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  public  education  in  proportion  to  our 
ability  to  pay.”  Assuming  that  the  statis¬ 
tics  reported  by  Mr.  Ashmore  were  correct 


(and  since  his  statement  contains  only  sta¬ 
tistics,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them),  we 
may  be  sure  that  Arkansas  ranks  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  50  States  in  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay.  This  is  the  real  yardstick  of 
the  interest  of  citizens  in  their  schools. 
Yet,  funds  available  for  education  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  what  we  consider  adequate 
requirements. 

Let  us  review,  briefly,  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  in  our  Nation.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  when  local  school  authorities  took 
a  look  at  sources  of  revenue  with  which  to 
operate  their  schools,  they  discovered  that 
75  percent  of  all  tax  revenue  was  in  the  local 
treasury,  with  probably  15  percent  in  the 
State  treasury,  and  about  10  percent  in  the 
Federal  Treasury.  You  are  probably  well 
aware,  as  am  I,  that  these  percentages  have 
almost  exactly  reversed  themselves.  These 
figures  do  not  hold  exactly  in  all  of  the 
States,  but  on  a  national  basis  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  Approximately  75  percent 
of  all  taxes  collected  go  to  Washington. 
Moreover,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  cost  of 
education  is  returned  to  the  States.  As  a 
practical  matter,  therefore,  school  boards  are 
required  to  depend  upon  two  pumps:  One 
in  the  local  tax  well,  and  one  in  the  State 
tax  well,  and  the  combined  yield  of  the  two 
wells  amounts  to  only  25  percent  of  the  tax 
dollars  of  this  Nation.  You  must  secure  96 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  to  operate  your 
schools  from  25  percent  of  the  tax  revenue  of 
our  country.  I  submit  that  this  is  unreal¬ 
istic,  and  despite  the  fact  that  various  po¬ 
litical  angles  are  involved,  a  solution  to  the 
problem  should  be  found.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  preempted  many  of  the  tax 
sources  of  the  Nation,  leaving  little  for  the 
States  to  tax. 

The  local  tax  well  and  the  State  tax  well 
have  both  just  about  run  dry,  not  from  over¬ 
pumping  by  local  and  State  agencies,  but  by 
transfer  of  the  revenue  to  the  Federal  well. 
Instead  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Federal  Government  to  re¬ 
lease  some  of  the  revenue  back  to  the  local 
and  State  level,  where  the  local  and  State 
tax  pumps  could  obtain  the  needed  revenue 
for  public  education. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  at  this  point 
that  this  solution  to  this  overall  problem 
must  be  discovered  and  implemented  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  America. 
These  traditions  include  local  control  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  Federal  aid  scheme  which,  through  a 
required  State  plan  or  any  other  subtle  way, 
attempts  to  control  directly  or  directly  the 
policies,  curriculum,  operating  procedures, 
employment  practices,  or  any  other  phase  of 
the  operation  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
State  and  Nation.  Because  we  have  no 
sound  national  policy  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  sort  of  crazy  quilt  Federal 
arrangement,  so  far  as  Federal  participation 
is  concerned.  It  is  unfortunate,  I  think, 
that  there  are  no  signs  pointing  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  present  situation.  Our 
present  programs  have  been  evolved  piece¬ 
meal  as  a  result  of  pressures  from  groups  and 
individuals.  I  am  not  saying  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  bad,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  not  faced  up  to  the 
problem  of  establishing  a  sound  policy, 
either  by  the  legislative  branch,  or  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  in  the  field  of  public  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  principle, 
governing  Federal  policy  action  has  preceded 
and  tended  to  set  policy.  Many  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  now  dealing  directly 
with  educational  matters.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  good  in  each  instance,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  definitely  proves  that  we  have  no 
national  policy  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  seen  fit  to 
invade  the  legislative  field  by  assuming  au¬ 
thority  which  our  Founding  Fathers  never 


dreamed  it  would  have.  Action  by  what  it 
considers  political  expediency,  even  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  cannot  be  justified. 

Other  less-serious  examples  of  Federal  in¬ 
vasion  of  States  rights  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  listed.  Categorical  legislation 
supplemented  by  legal  interpretations  of 
Federal  counsel,  curriculum  making  by  spe¬ 
cial  legislation,  and  the  gradual  support  of 
special  aspects  of  education  have  all  resulted 
in  a  degree  of  Federal  control  in  specialized 
areas.  We  are  not  debating  the  desirability 
of  any  of  these  programs,  but  these  examples 
are  given  to  support  my  statement  that  a 
national  policy  in  the  field  of  education  is 
sadly  lacking. 

Among  the  fundamental  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  Federal  support  for  education  are: 

( 1 )  Shall  the  States  control  the  policies,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  all  operating  phases  of  their 
own  schools,  in  keeping  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  our  Founding  Fathers?  and 

(2)  Should  Federal  assistance  be  general, 
broad,  Federal  support  for  all  phases  of  edu¬ 
cation,  instead  of  categorical  aid  which  is 
the  present  pattern  of  Federal  support  of 
education? 

My  position  with  reference  to  the  first 
fundamental  question  is  well  known.  I 
shall  not  retreat  from  this  position.  If  we 
must  submit  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  secure  general  Federal  support,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  Congress  should 
not  pass  such  legislation.  I  am  opposed  to 
controls,  however  subtle  and  innocent  they 
may  appear.  Some  existing  controls  are  not 
so  subtle  in  nature. 

Several  programs  which  have  received  and 
are  receiving  Federal  support,  which  are 
categorical  in  nature,  are  excellent.  The 
school  lunch  program,  which  is  essentially  a 
welfare  service,  is  a  good  example.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  the  disabled,  which 
began  as  an  educational  program,  but  is 
largely  now  in  the  category  of  health  and 
welfare  services,  is  another  example.  Voca¬ 
tional  education  has  done  much  for  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  our  State.  All  of  these  programs, 
as  well  as  the  new  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  are  categorical  in  nature.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note,  I  believe,  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  all  have  Federal  controls,  some  of 
which  are  minor,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
exist.  For  example,  State  plans  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  States  and  must  receive  Fed¬ 
eral  approval.  The  requirements  of  these 
State  plans  are  contained  in  outline  which 
are  written  by  Federal  authorities  as  a  result 
of  interpretations  written  by  Federal  law¬ 
yers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  fur¬ 
ther  a  description  of  categorical  aid  and  how 
it  works  in  the  States. 

The  States,  due  to  limited  tax  sources  and 
the  heavy  cost  of  education,  have  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  accept  categorical  aid. 
A  hungry  man  would  be  most  likely  to  accept 
two  pieces  of  bread,  even  though  he  would 
very  much  desire  to  have  a  full  meal.  In¬ 
adequate  financial  support  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  States  and  local  communities 
accept  Federal  assistance,  regardless  of  how 
meager  such  funds  are  in  comparison  to  the 
total  cost  of  education.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  firm,  sound,  and  sensible  Fed¬ 
eral  policy  should  not  be  established.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  the  lack  of 
such  a  policy  is  the  fundamental  reason  for 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  in  the  field 
of  education,  as  regards  Federal-State  rela¬ 
tionships  in  fiscal  affairs. 

In  light  of  all  facts  involved  is  broad  pur¬ 
pose,  general  Federal  aid  to  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  desirable? 

I  do  not  believe  this  question  can  be  an¬ 
swered  at  the  moment  by  simply  a  yes  or  no. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
ledership  of  either  the  executive  or  legisla¬ 
tive  branch,  could  present  to  the  Congress, 
a  comprehensive  proposal  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  broad,  sensible  Federal  policy  in  the 
field  of  public  education,  many  arguments 
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in  the  affirmative  axe  readily  available.  The 
development  of  such  a  Federal  policy  would 
be  a  difficult  and  tedious  task,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  makes  it  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  sound  leadership  in  this  area 
be  exercised. 

In  the  event  a  sound  Federal  policy  with 
reference  to  education  is  not  developed,  it  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Federal  aid  would  be  dangerous.  The 
control  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  through  the  control  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  schools,  would  eventually  re¬ 
sult  in  the  people’s  losing  most  of  their  rights 
which  we  all  cherish. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  all  dicta¬ 
tors  project  youth  organizations  having  as 
their  purpose  indoctrination  to  the  point  that 
submission  by  future  generations  to  dictator¬ 
ship  will  be  assured.  I  do  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  this  would  necessarily  be  true  with 
the  extension  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  but 
I  am  most  emphatic  in  my  belief  and  con¬ 
viction  that  the  people  should  take  no 
chances  on  interpretations  of  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  Federal  lawyers  who  have  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  almost  trite 
to  add  that  those  who  are  always  promoting 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  expense  'of  the  States  have 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  States. 

The  school  boards  of  this  State  have  not 
only  the  right,  but  also  the  duty  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  manage  their  own 
school  affairs.  I  pointed  out  yesterday  to 
the  general  assembly  that  no  school  district 
in  Arkansas  has  been  forced  to  integrate  its 
public  schools  over  the  objections  of  the  local 
authorities. 

School  boards  as  a  whole  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  administering  affairs  of  their 
districts.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
Job  you  are  doing,  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  the  continued  support  of  education  by  my 
administration . 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have  noted  from 
the  press  the  reports  of  the  increase  of  rev¬ 
enue.  If  the  trend  continues,  as  it  has  up 
to  the  present  time,  we  will  probably  have  on 
hand  some  surplus  funds  by  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

An  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  which  was 
more  or  less  a  faint  hope  at  the  time,  with 
not  much  expectation  of  its  becoming  a 
reality,  of  $600,000  for  construction  at  the 
State  hospital,  and  $400,000  for  continued 
construction  of  facilities  at  the  Children’s 
Colony  at  Conway.  Already  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  that  these  funds  will  be 
available,  and  both  the  State  hospital  and  the 
Children’s  Colony  have  been  given  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  construction  projects  which 
were  authorized. 

This  means  that  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  of  1961-62,  we  will  be  collecting  funds 
over  and  above  our  present  allocation  of  $93 
million.  I  feel  that  most  of  this  increase 
will  be  justifiably  allocated  to  public  educa¬ 
tion — perhaps  as  much  as  60  percent  to  the 
public  schools,  or  anywhere  from  60  to  75 
percent  for  the  public  schools  and  higher 
education.  This  means  that  as  a  result  of 
the  program  enacted  by  the  1957  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  public  schools  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  benefit,  and  that  further  increases  in 
the  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  can  be 
anticipated  from  this  revenue. 

Now,  there  is  something  that  I  don’t  want 
to  see  happen  between  the  public  schools  and 
other  State  agencies.  I  remember  once,  when 
teaching  school  in  a  rural  community  in  the 
midst  of  the  depression,  that  a  pie  supper 
was  announced,  to  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse. 
The  proceeds  were  to  be  used  to  buy  curtains 
for  the  little  one-room  school,  in  order  that 
school  plays  and  social  programs  might  be 
held,  and  to  buy  candy,  oranges,  etc.,  for  the 


children  of  the  district  at  Christmas  time. 
In  a  rural  community  such  as  that  in  those 
times,  no  one  was  left  out  from  the  Christmas 
tree  program.  A  check  was  made  of  all  the 
children  in  the  community,,  and  the  people 
who  sponsored  the  program  saw  to  it  that 
each  and  every  child  had  a  package  under  the 
Christmas  tree.  Sometimes  this  package  of 
candy,  oranges,  and  nuts  was  the  only  thing 
some  of  the  children  of  the  poor  families  re¬ 
ceived  at  Christmas. 

As  the  rural  schoolteacher,  I  served  as  clerk 
at  the  pie  supper.  I  wrote  down  the  name 
of  the  purchaser,  the  price,  and  the  sale  price 
of  the  pie.  Before  the  pie  supper  began,  the 
question  came  up  as  to  what  would  be  done 
if  the  pie  supper  did  not  bring  in  enough 
funds  to  purchase  both  the  curtains  for  the 
school  and  the  candy  for  the  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram.  They  got  into  a  big  argument  about 
the  matter.  Some  people  got  angry  and  left. 
Some  of  the  women  took  their  pies  and  went 
home,  and  one  lady  made  us  give  her  the 
money  for  which  her  pie  had  been  sold.  The 
dispute  created  bitterness  that  lasted  for 
weeks,  perhaps  months. 

When  the  program  was  all  over,  there  were 
sufficient  funds  for  both  purposes.  The  dis¬ 
pute  was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  need 
never  have  occurred. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  the  public  schools  to 
get  into  a  dispute  with  other  State  agencies 
over  the  division  of  these  funds  until  the 
time  the  funds  become  available.  There  is 
no  need  for  a  fight  over  something  which  we 
may  not  yet  have.  By  the  time  the  next  leg¬ 
islature  meets  in  regular  session,  there  may 
be  enough  funds  to  divide  equitably  between 
the  public  schools,  the  colleges,  and  other 
State  agencies,  and  have  enough  to  benefit 
all.  That  will  be  much  better  than  fighting 
over  the  funds  before  they  ever  become  avail¬ 
able,  or  before  the  division  is  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  sometimes  think  of  the 
great  differences  in  our  public  schools  of 
today  and  even  a  short  25  or  30  years  ago.  As 
a  boy,  I  attended  a  one-room  school.  It  was 
so  large  that  it  had  to  have  three  windows 
on  each  side.  The  only  equipment  other 
than  the  seats  was  a  pot-bellied  stove  in 
the  center,  which  we  boys  fed  with  wood,  a 
water  bucket  and  dipper,  which  all  of  us 
used,  a  rather  poor-quality  blackboard  with 
chalk  and  erasers.  The  only  thing  in  that 
room  to  be  used  in  training  boys  and  girls  was 
the  teacher’s  hickory  switch,  which  he  kept 
over  the  blackboard.  At  that  time,  there 
was  not  even  a  well  nearby  to  supply  the 
water.  We  carried  it  a  distance  of  almost 
half  a  mile  to  the  school  from  the  spring. 
High  school  training  was  unavailable  to  the 
great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  then,  just 
as  it  was  unavailable  to  me. 

Now  we  have  modern  buildings  with  cen¬ 
tral  heating.  I  have  often  thought  of  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  come  into  a  building  and 
be  just  as  comfortable  in  the  far  corner  as 
you  would  in  the  center,  where  it  appeared 
the  stove  ought  to  be,  or  at  one  end  of  the 
building  where  there  might  be  a  fireplace. 
Instead  of  walking  through  the  cold  in  the 
winter,  or  the  summer  heat,  along  rough 
roads,  crossing  swollen  streams  on  foot  logs, 
children  are  now  transported  in  buses  on 
vastly  improved  country  roads,  or  hard-sur¬ 
faced  highways.  High  school  training  is 
available  to  all  boys  and  girls  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  Almost  all  schools 
have  ample  facilities  for  a  modern  athletic 
program.  In  those  old  days,  there  were  no 
athletic  facilities  at  all. 

With  all  of  this  great  improvement,  I  still 
sometimes  wonder — Will  the  time  come  when 
we  look  back  on  the  days  of  the  one-room 
school  as  the  best  era  in  American  educa¬ 
tion?  In  those  days  the  academic  facilities 
may  not  have  been  so  adequate  and  expan¬ 
sive  as  today.  Athletic  programs  were  lim¬ 
ited,  or  nil.  Yet,  there  was  something  we 
learned  from  those  one-room  schools  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  well  promul¬ 


gated  today.  That  was  a  basic  integrity, 
honesty,  fair  dealing,  civic-minded  attitude. 
Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  those  one- 
room  schools  became  good  citizens,  although 
they  may  not  have  been  the  best  educated. 

There  is  a  great  Increase  in  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  crime  in  this  modern  age.  Are 
our  more  modern  schools  failing  in  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  moral  training  in  which  the  old  one- 
roorn  school  system  did  such  a  magnificent 
job?  Remember  that  a  boy  or  girl  with  a 
bad  attitude  who  acquires  a  good  education 
merely  becomes  a  more  clever  shyster  or 
crook.  I  say  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
our  students  masters  of  English,  good  mathe¬ 
maticians,  scientists,  engineers,  or  public 
speakers.  There  must  also  be  inculcated  into 
them  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy,  and  a  Christian  at¬ 
titude,  which  will  make  them  good  citizens, 
or  else  we  fail  in  our  purpose  of  education. 

Unless  we  do  this,  it  won’t  make  any 
difference  how  much  money  is  made  avail¬ 
able.  It  won’t  make  any  difference  how  fine 
the  buildings,  how  luxurious  the  facilities, 
how  high  the  teachers’  salaries,  how  high  the 
degree  of  academic  skill.  Our  civilization 
will  fail,  and  if  this  occurs,  we  will,  of  course, 
look  back  upon  the  time  of  the  one-room 
school  as  the  golden  era  of  American  edu¬ 
cation. 

This  need  not  be  so,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
so.  But  we  must  assume  our  responsibilities 
in  this  respect,  because  fine  buildings  and 
high  salaries  are  not  all  it  takes  to  provide 
for  good  education  and  good  citizenship, 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  great 
American  way  of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Theodore  R.  van  Dellen’s  column,  “How 
To  Keep  Well,’’  recently  dealt  with  the 
terrible  toll  of  highway  traffic  accidents. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  this  column: 

How  To  Keep  Well 
(By  Dr.  Theodore  R.  van  Dellen) 

THE  HIGH  COST  OP  MOTOR  ACCIDENTS 

The  familiar  picture  of  the  soldier  boy 
saying  gooaby  to  his  teary  eyed  parents 
should  be  applied  to  those  who  climb  into  a 
car  every  day  and  wave  as  they  leave  for 
work,  the  grocery,  a  Saturday  night  date,  a 
Sunday  drive,  or  a  weekend  trip.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  stand  a  greater  chance  of  getting 
hurt  than  does  the  soldier. 

Motor  vehicles  have  been  booby  trapping 
us  for  years.  The  number  of  people  injured 
on  the  highways  in  a  single  year  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  nonfatally  American 
wounded  in  the  eight  principal  wars  during 
the  184  years  of  U.S.  history. 

Furthermore,  the  slaughter  is  not  lessen¬ 
ing.  Automobiles  killed  more  people  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1959  than  they  did 
during  the  same  period  in  1958.  The  death 
rate,  as  measured  per  100  million  miles  of 
travel,  may  have  fallen  if  we  consider  the 
greater  number  of  cars  on  the  road  and  the 
increase  in  drivers.  But  statistics  are  of  no 
consolation  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
parents  of  the  victims. 

Each  year  approximately  4  y2  million  per¬ 
sons  are  being  injured  in  vehicle  accidents. 
Fatalities  usually  make  the  headlines  but  I 
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have  yet  to  read  a  newspaper  that  carried  a 
week-by-week  account  of  what  happened  to 
the  injured. 

Many  are  disabled  for  life  despite  the  best 
medical  care.  They  spend  months  or  years 
in  hospitals.  Others  are  plagued  with  com¬ 
plications  thereafter.  A  head  injury,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  be  followed  by  headache,  dizzy 
spells,  or  unusual  disturbances.  Ugly  scars 
may  affect  the  personality.  Paralysis,  loss  of 
limbs,  or  blindness  means  permanent  dis¬ 
ability. 

These  injuries  are  getting  to  be  more 
costly  insurancewise  and  in  every  other  way. 
The  insurance  companies  pay  enormous  bills 
but  who  actually  pays  them?  These  firms 
are  not  philanthropic  or  benevolent  organi¬ 
zations  with  unlimited  funds;  their  income 
stems  from  premiums.  Who  pays  the  pre¬ 
miums?  You  and  I — and  the  more  acci¬ 
dents,  the  higher  the  premium. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
high-handed  procedure  that  a  member 
of  the  President’s  Cabinet  is  following  in 
attempting  to  railroad  through  this  Con¬ 
gress  his  request  for  funds  in  the  1961 
budget.  I  refer  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment’s  request  for  $80  million  for 
post  office  modernization  in  fiscal  1961. 

Here  is  a  little  background:  About  3 
years  ago  the  Post  Office  Department  de¬ 
cided  to  proceed  promptly  with  plans  for 
a  new  working  post  office  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  There  were  two  false  starts,  but 
finally  the  Department  acquired  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  site  near  Central  Terminal. 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  architec¬ 
tural  and  engineering  plans.  Despite  re¬ 
peated  inquiries,  the  Department  gives 
little  satisfaction  as  to  the  schedule  for 
this  Buffalo  project. 

Now,  we  are  learning  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  so  indefinite.  Indeed, 
Buffalo  stands  to  suffer  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  in  a  few  days — the  revelation 
that  there  will  be  no  funds  in  the  1961 
budget  for  equipping  the  proposed 
Buffalo  post  office.  And  if  there  is  no 
money  to  equip  it,  it  is  logical  to  expect 
that  the  construction  schedule  will  be 
delayed  accordingly. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  publicly  stated  that 
the  Postmaster  General  was  playing  poli¬ 
tics  with  the  Buffalo  Post  Office  project 
Now  the  proof  is  out. 

In  submitting  his  budget  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Post¬ 
master  General  has  juggled  the  positions 
of  projects  in  each  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hope  of  insuring  that  not  one 
penny  will  be  cut  from  his  request  for 
equipment  and  modernization  funds. 

Whereas  recently  Buffalo  was  ranked 
fifth  in  priority,  now  the  Postmaster  has 
placed  Buffalo  second  from  the  bottom 
of  the  list — 17th  among  19  projects. 

By  juggling  the  positions  and  knowing 
that  one  of  the  Congressmen  from  our 
area  is  a  member  of  the  powerful  Sub¬ 


committee  on  Post  Office  Appropriations, 
the  Postmaster  General  has  placed  Buf¬ 
falo  in  the  lowest  priority  category  to 
accomplish  his  deal.  This  maneuvering 
on  his  part  has  led  me  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Summerfield  is  blackmailing  the 
committee. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Congress¬ 
man  Pillion  in  getting  the  ball  rolling 
for  the  eventual  construction  of  a  new 
post  office  in  our  city.  Since  coming  to 
Washington,  I  have  cooperated  and  done 
everything  possible  to  be  of  assistance. 
It  is  my  true  feeling  that  this  should  be 
a  nonpartisan  project  for  it  will  benefit 
all  the  people  in  Buffalo  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

One  of  our  principal  postal  facilities  in 
Buffalo  is  being  rented  at  a  high  rental 
cost.  The  landlord  will  not  renovate  or 
repair  the  building.  If  the  health  in¬ 
spectors  made  a  thorough  inspection, 
they  would  find  it  should  be  condemned. 
The  amount  spent  here  for  rent  could  be 
saved  and  used  for  new  equipment. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  as  late  as 
December  21,  1959,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Rollin  D.  Bar¬ 
nard,  wrote  as  follows: 

We  appreciate  your  expressions  concerning 
the  need  for  improved  facilities  in  that  city 
[Buffalo],  The  Department  has  been  aware 
of  this  need  for  some  time. 

In  several  letters  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition  of  the  present  facilities 
and  the  outmoded  and  antiquated  equip¬ 
ment.  I  repeat  that  if  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  could  return  and  take  a  walk  through 
our  post  office,  he  would  see  some  of  his 
very  own  inventions. 

Congressman  Pillion,  who  is  highly 
regarded  among  his  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  been  out¬ 
spoken  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  economy 
in  government,  and  I  am  sure  the  Post¬ 
master  General  is  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  is  playing  the  game  of  cat  and 
mouse,  and  is  saying,  in  effect,  if  you 
want  to  see  a  post  office  constructed  in 
Buffalo,  then  do  not  cut  any  of  our  ap¬ 
propriation  request  for  post  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  modernization. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  if  funds  are 
not  included  in  the  Department’s  appro¬ 
priation  bill  for  our  post  office,  as  ap¬ 
pears  inevitable,  I  will  ask  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  for  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  v/hich  would  earmark  at  least 
$3  million  for  equipping  the  new  post 
office  in  Buffalo. 


Honesty  Still  Best  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Gaffney  Ledger,  Gaffney,  S.C., 
of  February  4,  1960 : 


Honesty  Still  Best  Policy 

A  letter  published  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  something  to 
say  about  the  public  indignation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revelations  of  rigged  television 
quiz  shows — with  accompanying  demands 
for  more  investiagtions  of  advertising,  more 
crackdowns  and,  more  Government  regula¬ 
tion. 

“The  whole  shameful  mess  is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  inevitable  result  when 
business  fails  to  regulate  itself,”  says  the 
letter.  The  point  is  that  if  business  fails 
to  police  itself,  somebody  else,  probably  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  do  the  policing. 

The  bureau’s  publication  adds  that  the 
situation  amounts  to  “a  challenge  to  every 
field  of  business  to  clean  house  *  *  *  to  the 
retailer  who  uses  ficticious  comparative 
prices  to  the  stock  salesman  who  misrep¬ 
resents,  either  by  what  he  says  or  by  the 
information  he  withholds— to  the  automo¬ 
bile  dealer  who  lies  about  the  condition  of 
the  used  cars  he  is  selling — to  the  TV  serv¬ 
iceman  who  charges  for  unnecessary  parts 
and  service — to  the  •  *  ».  We  could  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  business.  Every  business 
and  professional  field  needs  continuous  self¬ 
scrutiny,  so  that  bad  practices  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  before  they  cause  public  scandal.” 

If  free,  private  enterprise  is  to  live,  it  must 
have  ethics  that  meet  the  public  concept  of 
what  is  right,  decent,  and  honest.  If  it  fails 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  ethics,  it  will 
be  asking  for  punitive  treatment. 


We  Have  Civil  Rights  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  the  Nashville  Banner,  a  great 
southern  newspaper,  an  editorial  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  Rep¬ 
resentative  J.  Carlton  Loser.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Loser  is  an  outstanding  lawyer 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  everyone 
who  knows  him.  The  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity  he  possesses  will  be  a  great  asset  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  this 
body. 

This  editorial  is  very  timely  and  I 
commend  it  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter.  The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Feb.  5,  1960] 
We  Have  Civil  Rights  Laws 

U.S.  Representative  J.  Carlton  Loser  is  on 
firm  ground  when  he  objects  to  the  so-called 
civil  rights  proposals  and  the  measure  which 
would  establish  Federal  voting  registrars, 
basing  his  reasoning  on  the  fact  that  these 
fields  are  amply  covered  by  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution. 

For  instance,  that  document  states  it  is 
unlawful  to  hold  a  person  in  involuntary 
servitude;  rights  of  citizenship  cannot  be 
abridged  and  voting  privileges  cannot  be 
denied  any  person  regardless  of  race  or 
color. 

These  civil  rights  are  embodied  in  arti¬ 
cles  13,  14,  and  15  and,  as  Mr.  Loser  points 
out,  they  adequately  cover  the  situation, 
there  being  no  reason — other  than  for  vote¬ 
getting  purposes— to  attempt  to  further 
shore  up  the  Constitution. 

It  also  is  questionable  if  Congress  has  the 
right  to  give  the  Federal  Government  more 
power  in  these  fields  by  merely  passing  laws. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  field  is 
expanded  it  would  take  a  constitutional 
amendment,  a  somewhat  more  difficult  proc¬ 
ess  since  it  requires  passage  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses  and  subsequent  rati¬ 
fication  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

If,  as  charged,  some  States  have  been 
abridging  the  civil  rights  of  certain  citiezns, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  remiss  in 
not  seeking  relief  for  them.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  enough 
basic  law  to  act  if  action  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Loser,  a  former  district  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  Davidson  County,  has  reiterated  a 
cogent  point. 


The  Customs  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  December  3, 
1959,  calling  attention  to  our  Customs 
Sendee. 

The  Customs  Service  is  one  that  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  our 
country.  It  is  the  agency  that  collects 
the  import  duties  on  foreign  articles  that 
enter  our  commerce,  and  the  efficiency 
and  competence  of  this  Service  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  importing  and 
shipping  industries. 

Customs  has  been  doing  a  highly  cred¬ 
itable  job  all  over  the  country,  and  a 
greatly  increased  workload  has  been 
handled  under  adverse  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  undoubtedly  room  for  im¬ 
provement  and  the  article  entitled 
“Streamlining  Customs’’  that  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com¬ 
mercial  on  December  3,  1959,  is  well 
worth  reviewing. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com¬ 
mercial  is  an  authoritive  trade  newspa¬ 
per  that  reflects  the  thinking  of  those 
in  the  importing,  exporting,  shipping, 
and  related  industries.  The  suggestion 
in  this  editorial  that  an  impartial  man¬ 
agement  group  survey  the  idea  of  de¬ 
centralizing  Customs  appears  to  have 
considerable  merit.  It  is  said  that  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  can  be  realized  by  this 
streamlining,  and  if  appropriation  dol¬ 
lars  can  be  saved  in  this  manner,  the 
possibility  should  be  explored  to  its  full¬ 
est  extent. 

The  article  follows: 

Streami.ining  Customs 

Customs  in  this  country  is  big  business. 
Just  because  it  has  no  profit  incentive  does 
not  mean  that  it  can  be  run  without  proper 
respect  for  sound  business  principles.  Its 
operations  must  be  conducted  with  greatest 
possible  efficiency  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

We  wonder  whether  this  is  true  in  the 
current  way  the  affairs  of  the  Customs 
Bureau  are  being  run  or  whether  the  Bureau 
is  missing  some  obvious  and  valuable  chances 
of  reducing  the  costs  of  its  operations  and, 
at  the  same  time,  improve  its  services  to  boot. 
There  is  now  a  wide  duplication  of  Jobs  which 
could  be  eliminated. 


At  least  one  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
organization  believes  that  the  Bureau  of  Cus¬ 
toms  could  do  a  whole  lot  better — increase  its 
efficiency,  serve  the  public  better,  and  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  its  operation. 

He  is  Robert  W.  Dili,  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  who  believes  that  all  these 
desirable  results  can  be  attained  by  moving 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  from  Washington  to 
New  York  and  combining  it  with  the  col¬ 
lector’s  office  in  New  York  into  one  central 
agency. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Dill  came  up  with  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  shift  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  New 
York,  he  has  been  getting  the  cold  shoulder 
from  most  of  his  colleagues  in  Washington. 

That  is  understandable.  Why  embark  on 
new  experiments  when  everything  runs 
smoothly?  Why  exchange  the  pleasant 
Washington  atmosphere  with  life  in  boister¬ 
ous  New  York? 

New  York  collects  roughly  40  percent  of  the 
customs  revenue,  has  roughly  40  percent  of 
the  customs  employees,  has  nearly  all  over¬ 
seas  passenger  traffic  by  sea  and  the  greatest 
number  of -overseas  passengers  by  air.  Thus, 
New  York  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  place 
where  the  Bureau  of  Customs  should  be 
located. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  this  as  well: 
The  majority  of  leading  importers  and  ex¬ 
porters  are  located,  or  at  least  fully  repre¬ 
sented,  in  New  York.  The  headquarters  of 
the  principal  steamship  lines  and  airlines 
are  located  here.  The  trade  associations 
which  have  regular  dealings  with  customs 
operate  from  New  York.  The  Customs  Court 
and  the  Customs  Bar  Association  are  in  New 
York,  not  Washington. 

Yet  customs  and  Washington  have  gotten 
so  used  to  each  other,  that  it  would  take 
more  than  logic  to  blast  them  asunder. 
Washington  may  let  customs  go,  but  will 
customs  give  up  Washington? 

They  nearly  parted  company  during  the 
war  when  Washington  became  too  crowded 
with  Government  offices  and  bureaus;  and 
construction  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  space. 

Had  the  separation  gone  through  then, 
chances  are  that  Customs  never  would  have 
returned  to  the  Nation’s  Capital.  Now  it 
will  take  a  miracle  or  a  major  blast  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  a  divorce.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
take  a  hard  and  tough  uphill  battle  to  make 
New  York  acceptable  to  the  Bureau’s  top 
hierarchy. 

This  means  that,  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  Customs  will  keep  on  operating  as  it 
always  has:  slow,  cumbersome,  in  pretty 
much  of  a  what’s-the-hurry  philosophy. 
Actually,  under  the  present  system  Washing¬ 
ton  has  New  York  do  a  lot  of  the  work  that 
should  be  done  at  the  policy  level.  Wash¬ 
ington  frequently  queries  New  York  for 
advice.  And  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  to  settle  many  of  its  local  problems  with 
a  detour  via  Washington.  When  problems 
arise  in  other  ports,  they  go  to  Washington 
first  and  from  there  to  New  York.  Decisions 
that  should  take  a  few  days  at  worst,  drag 
out  for  weeks  and  often  months.  New 
York's  position  in  this  respect,  by  the  way, 
is  so  unique  that  other  ports  could  hardly 
object  to  such  a  move  as  regional  dominance. 

The  present  split  agency  setup  also  costs 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  travel  from 
New  York  to  Washington  and  vice  versa. 
These  expenses  are  a  big  item  in  the 
Bureau’s  budget.  They  also  increase  the 
costs  of  doing  business  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment — unnecessarily. 

Those  opposed  to  a  removal  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  to  New  York  feel  that  this  would 
complicate  the  liaison  with  other  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaus  and  would  be  unfair  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  Jealously  guard  their 
ready  access  to  the  Bureau. 

Actually,  such  contact  work  could  be 
maintained  by  a  small  group  of  high-ranking 
Customs  officials  to  be  left  behind  in  Wash¬ 


ington  in  case  of  a  move  to  New  York  and 
such  a  setup  probably  would  function  better 
than  the  present  one. 

It  would  take  the  suspicion  of  undue  in¬ 
fluence,  improper  use  of  lobbying,  log¬ 
rolling  or  what  have  you  out  of  the  Customs 
setup.  Thus  this  argument,  if  brought  up 
at  all,  would  favor  the  move  rather  than 
weigh  against  it. 

At  the  very  least,  the  idea  merits  an  inde¬ 
pendent  survey — preferably  by  a  manage¬ 
ment  group  having  no  identification  with 
either  side. 


Boy  Scouts  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  this  is  Boy  Scout  Week.  It  also 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  It  is  therefore  fitting 
that  we  Americans  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  Boy  Scouts  everywhere,  and  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  so  selflessly 
dedicated  themselves  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  betterment  of  America’s 
youth  by  serving  as  scoutmasters,  den 
mothers,  unit  leaders,  and  committee 
members. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  has  come 
a  long  way  since  its  inception  50  years 
ago  when  it  was  incorporated  February 
8,  1910,  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  To  mark  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  bold 
concept,  that  same  year  President  Taft 
accepted  the  office  of  honorary  president, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  honorary  vice 
president.  During  the  following  year  the 
membership  grew  to  61,495  Scouts  and 
Scouters. 

The  Scouts  can  well  look  back  in  pride 
on  its  work  in  behalf  of  our  country  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  stress.  In  1917  the  Scouts 
rendered  nationwide  first  aid  service  in 
the  influenza  epidemic.  Exceptional 
service  was  rendered  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
in  1927  in  the  Mississippi  and  Vermont 
flood  disasters  and  the  St.  Louis  tornado. 
In  1934,  during  the  worst  depression  the 
world  has  ever  known,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt  in  a  radio 
address,  Boy  Scouts  performed  a  national 
good  turn,  collecting  clothing,  household 
furnishings,  foodstuffs,  and  supplies  for 
the  distressed  and  needy. 

In  1941  the  Government  requested  Boy 
Scout  service  in  such  ways  as  distribu¬ 
tion  of  defense  bonds  and  stamp  posters; 
collection  of  aluminum,  wastepaper  col¬ 
lection,  defense  housing  surveys;  victory 
gardens;  distribution  of  air-raid  posters; 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross;  and  by 
joint  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense,  Scouts  served  as  messengers, 
assisted  emergency  medical  units,  and 
acted  as  fire  watchers. 

The  following  year  the  Scouts  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  war  service.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Government,  the  Boy  Scouts 
collected  30  million  pounds  of  rubber 
salvage  in  a  2-week  whirlwind  drive.  The 
Scouts’  service  continued  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 
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Since  that  time  the  Boy  Scouts’  usual 
cooperation  with  public  authorities  in 
flood,  earthquake,  hurricane,  and  other 
disaster  relief  has  been  widely  reported 
and  acclaimed. 

Among  other  noteworthy  Boy  Scout 
efforts  was  their  get-out-the-vote  cam¬ 
paign  in  1952.  That  year  the  Scouts  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  1  million  posters  and 
30  million  Liberty  Bell  doorknob  posters. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  was 
a  recordbreaking  60  million  turnout  of 
votes  that  November. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  community  is  the  fact 
that  over  70,000  of  America’s  greatest  in¬ 
stitutions  actively  support  it.  Churches, 
civic,  and  veterans  groups,  management 
and  labor,  and  educational  and  fraternal 
organizations  contribute  to  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  growth  of  the  organization. 

Equally  attesting  to  the  influence  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  held  is  their  tremendous  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  half  century.  In  1920  for 
instance,  only  10  years  after  its  concep¬ 
tion,  the  Boy  Scouts  already  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  478,528.  By  1958  there  was  a 
total  of  4,950,885  active  adult  leaders  and 
Boy  Scout  members. 

The  goals  and  achievements  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  are  unquestionably  of  invaluable 
worth  to  the  future  welfare  of  America. 
Of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us  is  the 
Boy  Scouts’  goal  aimed  at  furthering  in¬ 
ternational  friendships.  Certainly,  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  is  uppermost  in 
all  our  minds  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
know  that  these  youngsters,  at  ages  from 
eight  through  their  teens,  are  actively 
working  toward  this  goal. 

The  Boy  Scouts’  overall  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  their  motto  “For  God  and  My 
Country,”  are  indeed  commendable.  May 
their  ranks  continue  to  grow  and  may 
they  continue  in  their  succesful  develop¬ 
ment  of  America’s  future  leaders. 


Interest  Rate  Ceiling  on  Long-Term  Bonds 
Should  Not  Be  Raised;  the  4 ^4 -Percent 
Rate,  Which  Has  Prevailed  for  42 
Years,  Should  Not  Be  Increased 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
was  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Temple,  a  prominent  lumberman  in 
Texas,  which  contains  good  arguments 
why  the  4  % -percent  rate  should  be 
retained. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Mills:  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Cotton  Northup  to  you  urging  the 
removal  of  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  on 


Treasury  obligations  of  more  than  5  years’ 
maturity.  I  take  issue  with  his  recom¬ 
mendation  and  question  the  logic  involved. 

The  housing  market,  in  my  opinion,  will 
he  adversely  affected  by  removing  the  ceiling 
on  this  competitor  for  long-term  investment 
funds.  If  the  magic  5’s  attracted  funds 
normally  invested  in  long-term  mortgages 
and  bonds,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  an  even  greater  shift  from  the  mortgage 
market  to  long-term  Governments  would 
take  place  since  both  investments  draw  their 
support  from  the  same  sources. 

In  addition,  I  am  not  convinced  that  an 
increase  in  bond  rate  will  do  more  than  start 
another  round  of  bidding  for  available  funds. 
Most  people  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
interest  rates  cannot  increase  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  available  for  investment  and 
that  a  temporary  adjustment  by  one  of  the 
markets  can  only  attract  additional  money 
at  the  expense  of  another  segment  of  the 
economy.  Each  breakthrough  invariably 
sets  off  another  round  of  rate  increases  as 
inadequate  funds  flow  from  one  investment 
to  another. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  of  present 
high  interest  rates  on  the  growth  of  our 
economy  at  this  time.  I  am  also  worried 
about  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
servicing  our  public  debt  at  every  level. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Temple. 


From  Whence  the  Tools? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
Camden  Chronicle,  Camden,  S.C.,  of 
February  3,  1960: 

From  Whence  the  Tools? 

National  Review  recently  dealt  editorially 
with  a  proposed  revision  of  the  Federal  tax 
laws  which,  among  many  things,  would 
eliminate  the  capital  gains  provision  and 
treat  profit  from  the  sale  of  securities  or 
other  holdings  as  ordinary  income  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  magazine  said:  ‘‘The  worst  feature  of 
the  proposed  change  would  be  its  almost 
certain  impact  on  the  capital  market.  With 
the  possibility  of  capital  gains  eliminated, 
why  would  any  man  bother  to  risk  his  money 
on  a  growth  opportunity?  And  who  could 
hope  to  stay  even  in  an  inflationary  period? 

‘‘In  Britain  there  is  no  capital  gains  tax. 
In  Germany,  corporations  are  allowed  tax 
exemption  on  profits  that  are  plowed  back 
into  investment.  Result:  a  constant  expan¬ 
sion  of  taxable  incomes.  But  in  America, 
we  apparently  elect  Congressmen  to  spend 
their  time  figuring  ways  to  knock  the  in¬ 
vestor  out.  Will  it  ever  occur  to  Congress 
that  the  best  way  to  increase  the  U.S.  tax 
take  would  be  to  encourage  investment 
profitable  tax-paying  businesses  whose  ex¬ 
pansion  would  put  more  and  more  potential 
taxpayers  to  work?” 

It  costs  around  $15,000,  on  the  average, 
to  provide  the  tools  needed  to  create  just 
one  job  in  American  industry.  The  work 
force  increases  by  millions  every  year. 
Where  will  jobs  come  from  if  Investors  are 
driven  away  by  tax  Jaws  which  say,  in  effect, 
“You  will  absorb  all  losses,  while  we  will 
take  the  lion’s  share  of  any  profits?” 


February  10 

An  Iowa  Post  Office  Employee  Speaks  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday ,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  of 
January  28.  This  letter,  written  by  D.  L. 
Hand,  vice  president  of  the  Burlington 
branch  of  the  National  Postal  Transport 
Association,  refers  to  the  continued  and 
increasing  use  of  airplanes  to  transport 
first-class  mail  on  which  airmail  postage 
has  not  been  affixed.  Mr.  Hand  points 
out  several  basic  fallacies  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  plan  to  increase  the  airlift  of 
first-class  mail,  a  program  which  has 
already  resulted  in  the  movement  of 
94  million  ton-miles  of  first-class  mail 
by  air  since  the  airlift  began  in  1953  on 
an  experimental  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  9488,  which  would  require  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  cease  the  airlift¬ 
ing  of  first-class  mail.  Use  of  airmail 
facilities  should  be  restricted  to  those 
letters  and  parcels  for  which  postage 
has  been  paid  at  airmail  rates.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  use  of  airplanes  to  transport 
first-class  mail  is  unfair  to  those  who  pay 
the  premium  for  airmail.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  railroads  who  have  provided  and 
equipped  railroad  cars  for  the  use  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  taxpayers  who  will,  until  such  time 
as  there  is  no  postal  deficit,  pay  the 
extra  costs  involved  in  transporting  mail 
by  air. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

All  up.  All  up.  These  words  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  had  a  very  disturbing  effect 
on  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  These 
words  now  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  will,  if  present  plans 
materialize,  have  the  same  disturbing  effect 
on  our  civilian  population. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  decreed 
all  up  for  all  mail  by  July  1,  1960.  Your 
mail  will  be  transported  by  plane  to  62  key 
points  in  the  country  where  it  will  be  worked 
and  then  sent  out  by  trucks  to  its  destina¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  no  en  route  distribution. 

CHANGE  OF  PATTERN 

This  will  mean  a  switch  from  the  use  of 
privately  financed  facilities  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  use  of  publicly  financed 
facilities,  airfields  and  highways,  a  fact  that 
will  increase  your  already  staggering  tax¬ 
load.  ' 

An  all-up  plan  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  can  only  lead  to  the  construction 
of  more  airfields  and  the  expansion  of  pres¬ 
ent  fields  in  order  to  handle  the  increased 
number  of  flights  necessary  in  carrying  out 
this  operation.  These  new  and  expanded 
fields  would  be  financed  with  tax  dollars. 

From  the  key  points  in  the  Nation  trucks 
will  branch  out  in  all  directions  over  the 
Nation’s  highways.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  plan  to  flood  our  already  overcrowded 
and  dangerous  highways  with  more  trucks 
can  hardly  be  called  consistent  with  sound 
safety  and  economic  practices. 

AIRFIELDS  CLOSED 

These  factors  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Department  is,  by  its  own  admission 
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(assuming  this  plan  will  work) — if  the 
planned  methods  of  transportation  are  avail¬ 
able — comes  at  a  time  when  the  Nation’s 
airfields  in  40  of  the  50  States  have  been 
closed  to  all  traffic  for  a  week. 

It  would  not  be  economically  feasible  for 
the  railroads  to  have  standby  equipment 
and  personnel  ready  to  take  over  when  air 
transportation  failed.  The  result,  in  the 
case  of  weather  such  as  we  had  the  week  of 
January  10  through  16  would  be  delayed 
service  to  the  postal  patron. 

By  the  Department's  own  figures  an  over¬ 
whelming  percentage  of  the  Nation’s  mail 
travels  only  short  distances  from  starting 
point  to  destination.  This  would  mean  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  users  of  the  mail 
service  will  be  paying  for  air  service  even 
though  their  mail  cannot  possibly  enjoy  that 
service.  We  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
right  to  choose  the  type  of  service  we  indi¬ 
vidually  wish  to  pay  for. 

THREE-HUNDRED -THOUSAND -DOLLAR  LOSS 

To  Burlington  this  plan  will  mean  the  loss 
of  nearly  $300,000  annually  in  wages  of  dis¬ 
placed  postal  personnel  alone  and  the  loss 
in  wages  to  Burlington  in  wages  of  mail 
handlers  at  depots  and  railroad  employees 
will  swell  this  figure  even  more. 

We  here  in  Burlington  would  not  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  our  policies  of  spending  money 
for  industrial  sites  and  paying  salaries  of 
men  to  do  research  and  advertising  to  attract 
industry  to  our  city,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  giving  wage  earning  jobs  to  our  citizens, 
and  then  sit  idly  by  and  watch  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousands  of  dollars  in  wages,  leave 
our  city. 


Inflationary  Threat  of  Federal  School  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Re¬ 
publican  colleagues  fan  out  over  the  Na¬ 
tion  during  the  next  few  days  to  expound 
the  philosophy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I 
hope  they  will  give  some  attention  to  the 
warning  against  inflationary  spending  as 
sounded  by  our  favorite  columnist,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  February  8. 

Touching  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  which  I  covered  in  a 
recent  extension  of  remarks,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  has  this  to  say : 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  last  week  to  pro¬ 
vide  nearly  $2  billion  in  the  next  2  years 
for  school  aid  could  start  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  an  unprecedented  course  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  teachers’  salaries.  What  has  hither¬ 
to  been  a  local  obligation  could  become  a 
Federal  liability  every  year.  It  starts  with  a 
few  hundred  millions  for  teachers’  salaries, 
but,  once  a  formula  of  this  kind  is  imbedded 
in  Federal  budgets,  it  means  increasing  sums 
every  year  thereafter. 

Neither  Mr.  Lawrence  nor  I  are  speak¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  an  expanded  educa¬ 
tional  program.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  provides  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  the  best  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  world.  But  we  believe  that 
these  services  should  be  provided  by  di¬ 
rect  taxation  at  the  local  and  State  levels. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 


should  go  through  the  phoney  maneuver 
of  taxing  the  people  for  Federal  aid,  or 
what  is  worse  add  the  cost  to  the  national 
debt,  and  then  eventually  collect  taxes 
locally  to  pay  the  bill,  resulting  in  a 
substantial  discount  in  the  amount  of 
money  actually  returned  in  grants  in  aid. 
Addressing  himself  indirectly  to  that 
proposition  Mr.  Lawrence  says  this: 

The  States  are  not  bankrupt.  If  they  fail 
to  appropriate  enough,  it  is  the  local  cit¬ 
izenry  who  should  be  making  a  fight  for 
better  schooling.  The  moment  the  Federal 
Government  steps  into  anything  it  becomes  a 
custom  that  is  never  repealed. 

And  to  that  I  might  add  that  there  is 
nothing  so  permanent  as  a  temporary 
Federal  aid  program  or  the  taxes  to 
finance  it,  as  witness  the  durability  of  the 
so-called  wartime  excise  levies. 

Quoting  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director  of 
the  Budget,  Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to 
point  out: 

I  see  already  built-in  increases  pushing 
expenditures  up  and  up  year  after  year.  I 
see  pressures  continuing  to  mount  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  more  and  more, 
to  take  over  local  governments’  problems  and 
to  meet  demands  from  pressure  groups  for 
more  handouts  on  many  fronts.  If  we  yield 
to  these  temptations,  we  can  soon  have  $90 
billion  or  $100  billion  budgets,  higher  taxes 
or  more  deficits,  debasement  of  our  money, 
and  weakening  of  our  economy. 

And  in  final  summation  Mr.  Lawrence 
made  this  challenging  observation: 

Maybe  some  day  an  informed  electorate 
will  constitute  itself  as  the  biggest  pressure 
group  of  all  and  vote  for  representatives  who 
favor  a  sound  economy. 


Mexico  Is  U.S.S.R.  Spy  Window 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Harry  Taylor  is  one  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
topflight  staff  writers.  His  fine  journal¬ 
istic  abilities  have  won  him  the  Lee- 
Evans  Round  Table  Award  three  times 
and  the  1956  award  of  the  American  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Association  for  outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  of  State  and  local  politics. 
Just  last  month  he  was  chosen  for  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award.  He  is  completing  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  Caribbean, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  in  Mexico. 

A  recent  column  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  en¬ 
titled,  “Mexico  Is  U.S.S.R.  Spy  Window,’’ 
is  quite  revealing  in  the  light  of  current 
Communist  espionage  activities  and 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Last  year  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  its  report 
entitled,  “Soviet  Espionage,”  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  Soviet  embas¬ 
sies  and  consuls  were  used  as  spy  nests 
for  the  Communist  apparatus.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  findings  in  Mexico  City  further  doc¬ 
ument  this  report.  His  well-written  re¬ 
port  follows: 


Mexico  Is  U.S.S.R.  Spy  Window 
(By  Harry  Taylor) 

Mexico  City. — From  its  Embassy  here,  Rus¬ 
sia  is  mounting  a  massive  offensive  against 
the  United  States. 

Mingling  among  the  tourists,  dozens  of 
Soviet-enlisted  agents  are  shuttling  regularly 
between  this  city  and  U.S.  defense  centers 
in  on-the-job  training  as  the  first  stage  of  a 
spy  career. 

Men  whose  profession  is  to  combat  com¬ 
munism  here,  Mexicans  and  officials  of  other 
nationalities,  agree  that  one  of  Moscow’s 
most  potent  secret  weapons  is  the  modest 
mansion  which  houses  the  Soviet  Embassy 
with  its  125  employees  whose  actions  are 
above  Mexican  law,  diplomatically  immune. 

Here  is  how  the  Soviet  espionage  network 
operates: 

Through  Mexican  and  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can  leftist  groups,  Soviet  diplomats  learn  of 
a  man  who  may  be  prone  to  accepting  money 
in  exchange  for  a  few  simple  chores  on  be¬ 
half  of  Moscow. 

He  may  be  a  Mexican  migratory  worker 
who  has  access  to  U.S.  travel  during  the 
annual  fruitpicking  season.  Sometimes  he 
is  actually  an  American,  brooding  here  over 
some  grievance  at  Uncle  Sam,  a  man  per¬ 
haps  subject  to  blackmail  or  bribe. 

Discreetly  making  contact,  the  Russian 
will  ask  a  prospective  spy  to  take  a  trip  to  an 
approachable  U.S.  point  and  bring  back  a 
description  of  something  easily  viewed — such 
as  U.S.  Navy  ships  at  San  Diego. 

The  object  isn’t  to  gain  new  information. 
It’s  to  test — and  train — the  apprentice.  But 
the  recruit  is  thanked  profusely  for  his  im¬ 
portant  information,  paid  well  (a  beginner’s 
fee  is  around  $75  plus  expenses) ,  and  as¬ 
signed  another  routine  chore. 

These  early  assignments  are  seldom  com¬ 
plicated  or  dangerous. 

But  gradually  the  tempo  of  assignments  is 
stepped  up.  Spies,  once  they  have  proved 
themselves,  are  asked  to  make  a  special  target 
of  U.S.  airbases,  particularly  SAC  fields. 

The  key  moment  comes  when  a  recruit  is 
asked  to  contact  a  friend  and  bring  him  into 
the  apparatus,  too.  When  an  agent  has  be¬ 
come  a  recruiter  as  well  as  a  reporter,  sub¬ 
mitted  reports  in  writing  and  accepted  cash 
for  them,  he’s  regarded  as  hooked  by  Mos¬ 
cow. 

The  Russian  Embassy  is  the  second  largest 
in  the  capital.  Only  the  United  States  has 
more  personnel.  All  125  Russian  diplomats 
here  speak  Spanish.  The  only  non-Russians 
employed  at  the  Embassy  are  10  Spanish  ref¬ 
ugee  Communists.  Not  a  single  Mexican  is 
permitted  so  much  as  to  polish  the  door¬ 
knob. 

From  here  the  agents  go  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  Cuba  and  other 
Latin  targets.  Sometimes  they  are  detected 
and  there  was  one  instance  when  a  couple 
of  Soviet  attaches  were  expelled. 


Stop  Pollution  of  San  Francisco  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  C0HELAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26, 1960 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
seven  California  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  also  represent 
districts  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  to¬ 
gether  with  Senators  Thomas  Kuchel 
and  Clair  Engle,  have  joined  with  me 
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in  support  of  legislation  to  end  pollution 
of  the  bay  by  the  discharge  of  raw  sew¬ 
age  from  Treasure  Island  Naval  Sta¬ 
tion. 

While  communities  and  industries  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  have  spent 
nearly  $150  million  during  the  past  10 
years  for  water  pollution  control  facil¬ 
ities,  the  Navy’s  Treasure  Island  base 
continues  to  contaminate  the  bay  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  restrictions  set  by  the  Regional 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 

In  a  recent  public  statement  we  said: 

The  Regional  Control  Board  reports  that 
a  recent  engineering  survey  indicated  that 
sewage  outfall  from  Treasure  Island  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  befouled  bay  waters  and 
strong,  nauseating  sewage  odors. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  doing  more  than  its  share  by 
spending  $701,000  for  these  facilities. 

The  Treasure  Island  sewage  treatment 
plant  necessary  to  end  this  distressing- 
situation  has  now  been  authorized.  It 
is  our  hope  that  appropriations  will  also 
be  voted  this  year,  with  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit 
the  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  February  1,  1960, 
which  indicates  to  what  extent  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  the  public  eye  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  a 
second  source  of  serious  bay  pollution  is 
the  Army’s  Benicia  Arsenal  at  the  city 
of  Benicia  located  on  Carquinez  Straits 
at  the  northern  end  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  problem  which  would  cost 
only  $320,000  to  solve  is  a  matter  of  equal 
concern.  Here  again  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  violation  of  local  restric¬ 
tions  and  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
provide  adequate  sewage  treatment  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Stop  Bat  Pollution  by  Army  and  Navy 

The  Army  and  the  Navy,  which  expend 
considerable  money  and  energy  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  good  public  relations,  are  plainly 
slipping  backward  hereabouts  through  their 
continuing  and  substantial  contributions  to 
the  pollution  of  San  Francisco  Bay  waters. 

The  Navy  continues  to  pour  850,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  raw  sewage  into  the  bay  every  24 
hours  from  its  Treasure  Island  installations, 
and  the  Army  pours  another  400,000  gallons 
a  day  into  Carquinez  Strait  from  its  arsenal 
at  Benicia, 

Thus  they  violate  the  California  State 
water  pollution  law.  Thus  they  flout  long¬ 
standing  orders  that  Federal  agencies  comply 
with  such  laws.  Thus  they  stultify  a  Fed¬ 
eral  antipollution  program  on  which  the 
Government  has  spent  $163  million  in  the 
last  4  years— $2.6  million  of  it  in  the  nine 
bay  counties. 

The  Benicia  case  is  worth  examination. 
Responsible  officers  at  the  arsenal  have  em¬ 
ployed  commendable  energy  toward  abating 
the  nuisance.  Three  times  they  have  asked 
Washington  for  the  $320,000  that  would  do 
the  job,  and  three  times  the  proceeds  have 
been  nil. 

This  sum  would  connect  the  arsenal  sew¬ 
age  system  with  pipes  that  the  city  of  Ben¬ 
icia  has  carried  up  the  property  line  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  the  services  of 
its  new  sewage  reduction  plant.  This  plant, 
built  to  capacity  far  beyond  the  city’s  needs 
in  order  to  meet  the  arsenal’s  needs,  cost 
$1,148,000.  Of  this,  $250,000  was  a  Federal 
grant  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reducing 
pollution  of  the  very  waters  into  which  the 
arsenal’s  sewers  discharge. 


Senators  Kuchel  and  Engle  and  eight  bay 
area  Congressmen  have  set  out  to  end  this 
offensive  and  ridiculous  situation.  They 
have  announced  that  they  will  ask  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $701,000  in  the  1961  Federal 
budget  to  construct  a  sewage-treatment 
plant  on  Treasure  Island.  By  all  means  they 
should  ask  another  $320,000  for  the  Benicia 
arsenal  hookup. 

Communities  and  industrial  plants  of  the 
bay  area  have  already  spent  some  $150  mil¬ 
lion,  and  will  spend  many  million  more, 
toward  ending  the  contamination  of  bay 
waters.  The  Federal  Government,  spending 
millions  to  control  water  pollution  wherever 
it  occurs,  can  hardly  refuse  this  relatively 
small  expenditure  to  clean  up  this  unsavory 
mess  of  its  own  making. 


Resolution  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Democratic  State  committee  on 
January  25,  1960,  may  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress,  and  particularly  to 
Democratic  Members: 

“Whereas  we  are  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  of  the  Democratic  major¬ 
ities  in  both  its  Houses,  and  particularly  of 
the  Democratic  Members  of  both  Houses 
from  Pennsylvania;  and 

“Whereas  we  are  disheartened  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  national  administration  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  principles  and  programs  enu¬ 
merated  by  Democratic  Congressmen  and 
Senators  representing  a  compelling  majority 
of  Americans;  and 

“Whereas  we  have  noted  with  deep  dismay 
the  unwillingness  of  the  national  admin¬ 
istration  to  propose  or  to  effect  solutions  to 
our  many  pressing  national  problems,  such 
as  those  involving  our  depressed  areas,  our 
urban  blight,  our  farm  surpluses,  space  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  our  military  preparedness;  and 
“Whereas  we  have  noted  with  increasing 
trepidation  the  rising  dominance  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  image  and  the  inability  of  the  na¬ 
tional  administration  to  counteract  this  im¬ 
pression  with  any  actions  of  substance;  and 
“Whereas  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
determination  of  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  to  resolve  the  Nation’s  problems  by  use 
of  propaganda  techniques  rather  than 
through  straightforward,  understandable 
programs  of  action;  and 

“Whereas  we  have  witnessed  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  national  administration  to 
serve  all  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  and 
a  determination  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  the  many  to  the  will  and  de¬ 
sires  of  the  few:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee  in  regular  meet¬ 
ing  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  this  25th  day  of 
January  1960,  do  hereby: 

“1.  Commend  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  Congress  and  especially  each  Democratic 
legislator  from  Pennsylvania  for  their  out¬ 
standing  efforts  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  National  Government,  and  pledge  them 
our  continued  support  and  assistance; 

“2.  Express  our  hopes  and  determination 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  delegation 
in  Congress  will  be  substantially  Increased 
in  I960,  and  to  this  end  we  pledge  our  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts;  and 


“3.  Express  our  hope  and  confidence  that 
the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  will  join  the  vot¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  In  electing  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  President  in  1960  and  in  returning  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Democratic  leadership,  and  to 
this  end  we  pledge  our  untiring  efforts;  and 
be  it  further 

‘‘Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  aforementioned 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  State  committee  at  its  meeting 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Monday,  January  25,  1960. 

Genevieve  Blott, 

Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  .an  article  from  the 
Educational  Record  for  July  1959: 

Russian  and  American  Education — Like 
and  Unlike 

(By  Robert  J.  Havighurst) 

There  are  basic  similarities  and  funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  Russian  and 
American  education.  To  know  what  these 
are  and  why  they  exist  is  important  for 
American  educators. 

The  principal  likenesses  of  the  Russian  and 
American  educational  systems  are  two:  first, 
both  have  recruited  and  trained  the  man¬ 
power  necessary  for  industrial  development; 
second,  both  have  aimed  to  make  economic 
opportunity  available  to  the  children  of  all 
the  people,  regardless  of  their  socioeconomic 
status. 

Beyond  this,  the  two  systems  diverge  be¬ 
cause  they  operate  in  different  societies,  with 
different  values,  and  in  different  stages  of 
economic  and  industrial  development. 

production  of  scientists  and  engineers 

The  United  States  of  America  has  become 
the  world’s  greatest  industrial  power  within 
the  last  50  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  swiftly  into  second  place  through  an 
immense  effort  at  industrialization  since 
1930.  Consequently,  both  nations  have  pro¬ 
duced  engineers  and  scientists  and  techni¬ 
cians  at  a  prodigious  rate.1 

In  making  comparisons  of  scientific  man¬ 
power,  it  is  useful  to  combine  the  numbers 
of  engineers  and  physicists,  chemists,  biolo¬ 
gists,  and  mathematicians,  because  a  good 
many  Russian  engineers  do  work  which  is 
done  by  people  who  are  called  scientists  in 
the  United  States.  Russian  higher  institu¬ 
tions  graduated  about  65,000  people  in  this 


3  The  numerical  data  for  this  article  are 
drawn  from:  Alexander  G.  Korol,  “Soviet 
Education  for  Science  and  Technology” 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Technology  Press  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1957) ;  U.S.S.R. 
(Russian  information  magazine),  No.  11, 
1958;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Circulars,  1957  and  1958  (Wash¬ 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office);  “Engi¬ 
neering  School  Enrollments,’'’  Journal  of  En¬ 
gineering  Education,  XLVII  (March  1957), 
619-36;  Frank  Lorimer,  Population  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  (Geneva:  League  of  Nations, 
1946). 
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category  in  1954,  and  90,000  in  1958,  while  the 
United  States  graduated  48,000  and  63,000 
respectively.  Thus,  by  this  kind  of  compari¬ 
son,  Russia  is  currently  outproducing  the 
United  States  in  engineers  and  scientists. 

But  let  us  take  account  of  the  numbers 
of  young  people  from  whom  these  scientists 
were  chosen  and  thereby  introduce  the  con¬ 
cept  of  effort.  The  effort  of  a  nation  in  pro¬ 
ducing  engineers,  or  any  other  types  of  per¬ 
sons,  should  be  defined  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  young  people  who  are  in  the  basic 
manpower  pool.  Thus,  if  one  country  has 
only  one-tenth  as  many  young  people  as  an¬ 
other  country,  it  will  be  equal  in  effort  to  the 
larger  country  if  it  produces  one-tenth  as 
many  scientists. 

In  effort,  the  United  States  is  superior  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  production  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers.  According  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  census  reports,  the  Soviet  Union  had  210 
million  inhabitants  in  1958,  when  the  United 
States  had  about  175  million.  Furthermore, 
Russia  has  currently  almost  twice  as  many 
young  people  of  university  age  as  the  United 
States,  due  to  differences  in  the  age  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  population  in  the  two  countries. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  had  about  4  million 
22-year-olds  a  year  for  several  years  to  draw 
upon,  while  the  United  States  has  had  a  few 
more  than  2  million  a  year  (table  1). 

The  United  States  has  been  producing 
more  engineers  and  scientists  per  thousand 
22-year-olds  than  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1958,  the  United  States  produced  29  per 
1,000  as  compared  with  22  per  1,000  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  in  the  1946-50  period,  the 
United  States  produced  26  per  1,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  11  per  1,000  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Thus,  at  present,  even  though  our  effort 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  even  though  we  have  record  enrollments 
in  the  colleges,  we  are  short  of  engineers,  sci¬ 
entists,  teachers,  and  muses;  and  we  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  those  shortages  un¬ 
til  after  1960.  Then  the  upward  trend  of 
the  birth  rate,  which  commenced  in  1942,  will 
begin  to  increase  the  numbers  in  the  man¬ 
power  reservoir  from  which  the  university 
graduates  are  drawn.  By  1966  we  will  have 
3  million  new  22-year-olds,  40  percent  more 
than  we  have  now,  and  by  1975  we  shall  ap¬ 
proach  the  number  of  4  million  22-year-olds. 
Indeed,  some  people  fear  that  we  shall  have 
an  oversupply  of  university  graduates  by 
1975;  but  our  economy  may  have  expanded 
by  that  time  to  need  far  greater  numbers 
than  it  uses  now. 

While  there  certainly  is  a  shortage  of  col¬ 
lege-trained  people  today,  particularly  in  the 
teaching  field,  there  is  seme  evidence  that 


At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
been  outproducing  the  Soviet  Union  in  other 
fields  of  training,  both  in  terms  of  effort 
and  in  terms  of  gross  numbers.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1958,  200,000  young  people  earned 
the  equivalent  of  our  bachelor’s  and  first  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees;  in  the  United  States  in  the 
same  year,  350,000  people  were  awarded  such 
degrees.  Measured  in  terms  of  effort,  the 
United  States  spent  three  times  the  effort 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  producing  university 
graduates  in  1958. 

It  appears  that  Russia  is  now  catching  up 
with  her  need  for  engineers  and  scientists 
and  will  not  produce  them  in  much  greater 
numbers  in  the  near  future.  Evidence  for 
this  inference  is  the  fact  that  the  resident 
enrollment  in  higher  institutions  has  stabi¬ 
lized  since  1955.  The  Soviet  universities  may 
even  have  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
present  output,  because  the  Russians  will  be 
short  of  young  people  during  the  next  decade 
(table  1),  due  to  the  low  rate  of  births  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years. 

The  United  States  has  seen  a  shortage  of 
college-trained  people  during  recent  years, 
due  to  a  combination  of  three  factors — a 
great  postwar  economic  boom,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  the  need  for  college-trained  tech¬ 
nical  experts  and  executives  in  business  and 
industry;  the  low  birth  rates  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  of  the  1930’s,  which  give  us  an 
abnormally  low  supply  of  young  adults  in 
the  1950’s;  and  the  great  upswing  in  the 
birth  rate  since  1946,  which  has  crowded  the 
schools  and  created  an  enormous  demand 
for  college-trained  teachers. 


the  shortage  of  engineers  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  economic  recession  of  1957,  com¬ 
bined  with  cutbacks  in  defense  spending, 
actually  threw  some  engineers  temporarily 
out  of  work.  Meanwhile,  enrollments  in  en¬ 
gineering  colleges,  which  reached  their  post¬ 
war  low  point  in  1951,  have  increased  to  the 
point  where  the  1958  enrollment  was  80  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1951  level.  A  further  increase 
of  some  60  percent  above  the  present  level  is 
anticipated  by  engineering  educators  during 
the  next  10  years. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  recent  shortage 
of  scientists  and  mathematicians  may  soon 
be  overcome,  in  spite  of  the  need  for  large 
numbers  of  secondary  schoolteachers  in  these 
fields.  Colleges  report  increasing  proportions 
of  students  majoring  in  these  fields.  Despite 
the  claims  made  by  some  people  that  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  think  of  scientists  as  queer  peo¬ 
ple  and  do  not  want  to  be  like  them,  some 
recent  studies  show  that  the  ablest  high 


school  students  are  choosing  overwhelmingly 
to  go  into  science  and  engineering.  Thus,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Miff- it  Scholar¬ 
ship  Corp.  for  1957-58  shows  that  77  per¬ 
cent  of  the  5,916  boys  who  won  scholar¬ 
ships  or  were  semifinalists  have  indicated 
science  or  engineering  as  their  college  field 
of  specialization,  and  46  percent  of  the  2,693 
girls  have  done  so.  Furthermore,  39  per¬ 
cent  of  the  boys  and  33  percent  of  the  girls 
chose  pure  science  or  mathematics.  Of  the 
freshman  class  entering  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1958,  38  percent  say  they  will 
specialize  in  physical  sciences,  and  14  per¬ 
cent  in  biological  sciences. 

Thus  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  each  recruiting  and  training 
enough  scientists  and  engineers  for  current 
and  immediate  future  needs. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

Russia  and  the  United  States  have  in  com¬ 
mon  the  aim  of  secondary  education  for  all. 
Though  neither  nation  has  reached  this  goal, 
both  are  far  ahead  of  other  countries  in  this 
respect.  Table  1  shows  that  65  percent  of 
youth  graduate  from  the  American  secondary 
schools,  while  42  percent  graduate  from  Rus¬ 
sian  general  secondary  or  technical  secondary 
schools. 

The  reasons  the  two  countries  share  for 
this  goal  are  two:  first,  both  countries  need 
a  large  supply  of  fairly  well  educated  people 
to  man  the  economy  of  an  industrial  society; 
second,  both  countries  wish  to  maintain  as 
great  an  opportunity  as  possible  for  upward 
socioeconomic  mobility  of  children  of  lower - 
status  parents,  and  conceive  the  secondary 
school  as  an  avenue  of  economic  opportunity. 
Consequently  it  is  important  that  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  lead  the  student  fairly  easily 
into  higher  education.  Most  American  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  lead  directly  into  a  higher 
institution.  The  Russian  10-year  school  of 
general  education  leads  to  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  and  so  does  the  technical  secondary 
school,  or  technicum. 

The  technicum  is  generally  a  4-year  tech¬ 
nical  high  school,  commencing  with  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  general  school  system. 
In  addition  to  training  people  for  technical 
and  commercial  jobs,  it  also  leads,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  at  least,  to  higher  institutions,  since 
5  percent  of  the  places  in  higher  institutions 
are  reserved  for  graduates  of  technicums. 
In  table  1  the  graduates  of  resident  courses 
in  technicums  are  added  to  the  graduates 
of  the  general  secondary  school  to  get  the 
total  number  of  Russian  secondary  school 
graduates. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  seemed  to  be  reaching  toward  the 
American  model  of  a  broad  system  of  second¬ 
ary  education  for  all,  leading  either  to  work 
or  to  a  higher  education,  there  has  been  a 
massive  change  of  Soviet  policy.  Commenc¬ 
ing  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  (students 
of  age  15  or  16)  the  Soviet  schools  are  now 
proliferating  a  variety  of  experimental  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  study  is  combined  with  pro¬ 
ductive  work  and  work  gradually  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  over  study  for  most  students. 

The  causes  behind  this  movement  appear 
to  be  two — a  factual  cause  and  an  ideological 
one.  The  factual  cause  is  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  university  candidates  had  become  ex¬ 
cessive  in  relation  to  the  economic  need  for 
people  with  a  higher  education.  Within  the 
last  2  or  3  years  there  have  been  many  more 
applicants  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions 
than  places  for  them,  and  a  considerable 
group  failed  to  gain  admission  the  first  year 
out  of  secondary  school  have  waited  around 
until  the  next  year,  hoping  to  get  in  at  that 
time.  But  the  secondary  school  is  now  grad¬ 
uating  about  three  times  as  many  students 
as  can  get  into  a  higher  institution,  and 
obviously  something  had  to  be  done  to  direct 
many  secondary  school  graduates  into  jobs. 
This  meant  that  the  general  secondary 
school  must  be  redefined  so  that  it  should 
be  more  than  a  university-preparatory  in- 


Table  1. — Effort  going  into  production  of  secondary  school  and  university  graduates, 

United  States  and  Russia  1 


Year 

Number  of 
22-year-olds 
(in  thousands) 

N umber  of  second¬ 
ary  school 2  gradu¬ 
ates  per  1,000 
18-year-olds 

Number  of  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  per 
1,000  22-year-olds 

Number  of  gradu¬ 
ating  engineers  and 
scientists  per  1,000 
22-year-olds 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R, 

1928-30  (average) _ 

2,000 
2,400 
2, 400 
2, 150 

2,  900 

3,  200 
4,000 

58 

12 

11 

4 

1940 . . 

500 

125 

77 

32 

13 

11 

1946-50  (average)..... . . 

520 

110 

118 

33 

26 

11 

1954 . 

3,  800 

620 

260 

135 

46 

22 

17 

1958 . . 

2,200 

2,300 
2.  900 
3,600 
3,900 

4, 100 

4,  400 
3,700 
4,  200 

650 

420 

155 

49 

29 

22 

Projected: 

1960  . 

1965 . 

1970 . 

1975 . 

4,800 

1  The  data  for  Russia  on  which  table  1  is  based  are  not  completely  reliable.  Population  data  are  inadequate, 
because  there  are  no  official  census  data  on  the  population  by  yearly  ages.  Educational  enrollment  and  graduation 
data  are  also  somewhat  uncertain.  One  source  of  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  students 
and  graduates  are  older  than  school  or  college  age  and  have  studied  in  evening  classes  or  by  correspondence,  rather 
than  in  full-time  courses.  The  actual  numbers  given  by  Soviet  publications  have  been  reduced  to  take  some  account 
of  these  categories  of  students.  Since  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  education  of  young  people  of  secondary  school 
and  university  age,  the  numbers  of  older  students  should  not  be  considered  in  computing  the  proportions  of  young 
people  in  various  categories.  Probably  the  numbers  given  in  the  table  for  the  Russian  data  are  correct  within  10 
percent. 

1  figures  for  U.S.S.R.  include  secondary  school  and  technicum  graduates. 
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stitution,  which  It  has  been  in  the  past  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ideological  cause  of  the  change  in 
secondary  school  policy  goes  back  to  the 
writings  of  Marx  and  Engels  who  advocated 
a  polytechnic  education  which  “familiarizes 
one  with  the  basic  principles  of  all  produc¬ 
tive  processes  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  child  or  adolescent  the  skill  of  using 
the  simplest  tools  employed  in  every  branch 
of  production.”  Polytechnic  education  for 
all  up  to  age  17  was  in  1919  proclaimed  by  the 
Communist  Party  as  the  objective  and  meth¬ 
od  of  the  Soviet  school.  But  this  slogan 
lost  most  of  its  meaning  during  the  period 
after  about  1933,  when  the  drive  began  to 
produce  large  numbers  of  people  with  rigor¬ 
ous  scientific  and  technical  training.  The 
school  program  was  filled  with  academic  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  homework  assignments  became 
heavy.  It  was  about  20  years  before  the 
campaign  for  polytechnic  education  was  re¬ 
sumed.  Then,  in  1952,  the  19th  Party  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  resolution  "proposing  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  realization  of  polytechnic  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  secondary  schools.” 
In  1953  the  RSFSR  Academy  of  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Sciences  in  Moscow  published  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Polytechnic  Instructions  in  Schools  of 
General  Education”  in  which  the  stress  was 
on  the  interdependence  of  theory  and  ap¬ 
plication,  and  it  was  argued  that  polytechnic 
instruction  must  include  vocational  training. 
In  1954,  I.  A.  Kairov,  the  RSFSR  Minister 
of  Public  Education,  said: 

"The  school  is  now  faced  with  the  respon¬ 
sible  task  of  uniquely  reeducating  the  pupils’ 
psychology.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
school  only  prepared  them  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  Now,  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  finishing  school 
will  go  directly  into  life,  our  task  is  to  nur¬ 
ture  young  people  right  from  the  beginning 
In  the  habits  of  work,  in  the  love  of  work, 
and  in  respect  for  laboring  people.”2 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
there  has  risen  an  increasing  objection  to 
the  pace  of  schoolwork  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  school  of  general  education  whose  en¬ 
rollment  is  made  up  of  students  from  about 
age  11  to  17.  On  May  10,  1956.  a  group  of 
leading  Soviet  medical  authorities  published 
a  long  letter  in  the  Literaturnaya  Gazeta 
(literary  gazette)  charging  Soviet  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  with  endangering  the 
health  of  schoolchildren  by  overloading 
them  with  lessons  and  homework.  They 
said,  "Chronic  overexhaustion,  frequent 
headaches,  weakened  memory  and  vision, 
proneness  to  infectious  diseases  with  various 
complications,  result  in  a  general  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  organism.”  They  wrote  of 
the  "unbelievable  overburdening”  of  school- 
children.  Children  of  11  to  13  years  of  age 
work  an  average  of  8  to  10  hours  a  day  (in¬ 
cluding  homework ) ;  children  of  14  to  17 
work  10  to  12  hours.  The  majority  of  the 
upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  not  only 
have  no  time  left  for  reading,  sport,  theater, 
or  amusement,  but  so  little  time  is  left  even 
for  sleep  that  an  industrious  pupil  becomes 
irreparably  exhausted  mentally. 

The  following  September,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Education  ordered  the  abolition 
of  end-of-year  examinations  in  all  grades  but 
the  7th  and  10th,  where  the  examinations  are 
necessary  for  promotion  to  other  schools. 
This  lessens  the  nervous  strain  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  work  toward  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  though  it  does  not  decrease  the  daily 
amount  of  work  which  has  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  during  most  of  the  school  year. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  a  revolution  in 
the  Soviet  secondary  school  which  has  come 
into  action  only  during  the  1958-59  school 
year.  The  essence  of  this  revolution  is  the 
combination  of  productive  work  with  aca¬ 
demic  instruction  for  almost  all  Russian 
youth  from  about  the  ages  of  15  to  20. 


2  Komsomol'skaya  provda,  Aug.  11,  1954. 


Experimental  changes  have  been  taking 
place  gradually  during  the  past  4  years, 
and  were  not  announced  as  official  policy 
until  1958.  It  was  with  these  changes  in  the 
background  that  Khrushchev  made  his 
famous  call  for  a  complete  reorganization  of 
education  in  the  age  period  from  15  to  20. 
Speaking  at  the  13th  session  of  the  Komso¬ 
mol  (Young  Communist  League)  in  April 
1958,  and  speaking  again  in  September  1958, 
Khrushchev  proposed  that  henceforth  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  divided  into  two  phases: 
from  7  to  15  years  old  and  from  15  years  old 
up.  The  new  elementary  eighth  year  school 
should  be  the  school  of  general  education  for 
all.  The  program  of  this  school  "should  be 
revised  so  as  to  liquidate  the  overloading  of 
the  pupils  and  to  take  into  consideration 
their  moral,  vocational,  physical,  and  esthetic 
development.”  In  grades  5  through  8  (ages  11 
to  15)  pupils  should  participate  in  caring  for 
public  property,  work  in  school  shops  and 
school  gardens,  on  collective  and  state  farms. 
"As  the  pupils  advance  in  school  their  social¬ 
ly  useful  work  should  take  on  a  broader  and 
broader  character  until,  upon  graduation, 
they  are  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world  of  work.”  3 

Following  the  8  year  school  of  general 
education  there  is  to  be  a  period  of  about  4 
or  5  years  in  which  nearly  all  youth  do  pro¬ 
ductive  work  and  at  the  same  time  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  their  studies  on  a  part- 
time,  evening  school  or  correspondence  basis 
so  as  to  get  ready  for  admission  to  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  higher  institution  if  they  so  desire. 


3  For  an  abridged  text  of  these  two  speeches, 
see  George  Z.  F.  Bereday  and  Richard  V. 
Rapacz,  "Khrushchev’s  Proposals  for  Soviet 
Education,”  Teachers  College  Record,  LX 
(December  1958),  133-149. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  POR.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  were  made  by  Robert 
J.  Havighurst  on  Russian  and  American 
education: 

This  higher  secondary  school  period  of 
4  or  5  years  is  to  be  the  scene  of  vigorous 
experimentation  in  the  near  future.  Work 
combined  with  study  is  to  be  the  rule  up 
into  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  the  university. 

Khrushchev’s  call  for  a  fundamental  school 
reform  was  supplemented  by  important 
statements  by  the  two  principal  educational 
leaders  in  Russia.  They  clearly  had  been 
preparing  for  the  new  policy  for  some  time 
and  were  able  to  follow  Khrushchev’s  speech 
within  a  few  days  with  lengthy  statements. 

Writing  in  Pravda  on  September  6,  1958,  on 
the  topic,  “Some  Pressing  Questions  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,”  I.  A.  Kairov,  formerly  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education  in  the  RSFSR,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences, 
said: 

“In  the  1930’s  the  Soviet  schools  were  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  preparing  youth  for  en¬ 
trance  into  technical  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  by  giving  them  a 
good  grounding  in  the  basic  subjects.  This 
was  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  preparing, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  specialists  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy  and  culture.  For  the  past  25 
to  30  years  the  schools  have  been  working 
on  the  fulfillment  of  this  task,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  have  been  successful. 


"However,  the  general  education  second¬ 
ary  schools,  being  oriented  to  the  preparation 
of  their  graduates  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  failed  to  pay  attention  to  labor 
education  and  to  Lenin’s  ideas  on  polytech¬ 
nic  education.  There  occurred  a  definite  rift 
between  the  schools  and  life  which  became 
painfully  apparent  during  the  postwar  years 
when  the  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
began  to  enter  into  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  productions.  Graduates  of  these 
schools  demonstrated  a  lack  of  preparation 
for  real  work.  Many  of  them  thought  that 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school  should 
relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  doing  direct 
labor  as  workers  or  farmers.” 

Kairov  went  on  to  propose  that  after 
finishing  the  new  general  8-year  school,  the 
following  procedure  should  be  followed: 

“First  of  all,  the  young  persons  going  from 
the  8-year  school  into  production  would 
receive  vocational  training,  the  importance  of 
which  would  grow  constantly.  Then  he 
would  continue  his  studies  for  4  years  with¬ 
out  having  to  leave  his  Job.  In  order  to 
allow  better  working  conditions  for  the 
pupils,  it  is  proposed  that  they  operate  on 
a  shortened  work  day  or  work  week.  These 
new  schools  could  be  operated  both  on  an 
evening  and  extension  basis.” 

The  present  technicum  courses  would  be 
so  organized  that  pupils  would  spend  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  their  time  in  produc¬ 
tive  work. 

If  these  proposals  are  followed  fully,  it  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  present  academic  and 
university-preparatory  secondary  school  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  youth  will  enter  pro¬ 
ductive  work  at  about  age  16,  and  those  who 
also  carry  on  evening  or  correspondence  study 
will  eventually  be  permitted  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  higher  institutions  while  continu¬ 
ing  their  jobs.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
present  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grades  of  academic 
secondary  school  will  disappear  overnight. 
Kairov  himself  said  that: 

“We  already  have  special  schools  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  gifted  in  music,  art,  and  chore¬ 
ography.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  special  schools  for  those  children  dis¬ 
playing  outstanding  talent  in  mathematics 
and  the  other  branches  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  Each  of  these  special  schools  should 
operate  on  the  basis  of  its  unique  situation, 
but  all  of  them  should  effect  a  close  connec¬ 
tion  between  study  and  socially  useful  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.” 

This  may  leave  the  door  open  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  academic  high  school 
on  a  highly  selective  basis,  with  study  taking 
priority  over  productive  work.  But  such 
schools,  if  they  are  continued,  will  apparently 
be  restricted  to  small  numbers  of  students. 
Most  entrants  to  higher  education  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  3  or  4  years  of  experience  in 
productive  work. 

The  new  policy  will  also  apply  directly  to 
the  students  in  the  higher  institutions.  It 
is  proposed  that  most  university  students 
shall  commence  their  higher  education  on 
a  part-time  basis  while  doing  productive 
work.  V.  Elyutin,  Minister  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  writing  in  Pravda,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1958,  on  the  subject  "Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Must  Be  Brought  to  the  Level  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Needs,”  said: 

"In  our  country,  which  is  building  a  Com¬ 
munist  society,  it  is  indispensable  for  all 
members  of  the  society  to  participate  in 
socially  useful  work.  Not  even  the  young 
people  who  are  studying  can  be  excused  from 
this  obligation.” 

He  proposes  that  students  coming  to  the 
higher  institutions  without  previous  work 
experience  should  take  jobs  and  study  in 
evening  classes  or  by  correspondence  for  the 
first  2  or  3  years  of  their  course.  Possibly 
those  young  people  who  have  had  work  ex¬ 
perience  while  in  secondary  school  will  be 
permitted  to  study  full  time. 

Only  the  most  capable  and  industrious 
student  should  continue  beyond  the  second 
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or  third  year  of  the  higher  institution.  It 
is  suggested  that  after  the  second  or  third 
year  in  the  higher  institution  students  might 
study  full  time,  having  by  that  time  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  socially  useful  labor. 

Elyutin  adds: 

“In  filling  each  university's  student  quota, 
the  general  rule  should  be  retained  that,  if 
possible,  those  young  people  who  have  had 
experience  in  practical  work  should  have 
precedence.  However,  the  rigid  application 
of  such  a  rule  must  not  be  assumed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  determining  admission  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  students  in  such  fields  as  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
some  others.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  education  of  the 
late  adolescent  in  Russia  is  about  to  take  a 
completely  new  form.  This  writer’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  situation  is  as  follows.  The 
Russian  academic  secondary  school  was  ex¬ 
panded  with  enormous  speed  after  the  war 
to  the  point  where  it  was  no  longer  limited 
to  serving  the  traditional  European  func¬ 
tion  of  preparing  students  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  By  1957  the  academic  secondary 
school  was  graduating  three  times  as  many 
young  people  as  were  needed  to  fill  the  quotas 
for  entrance  to  higher  institutions.  Further, 
as  Khrushchev  pointed  out,  some  60  percent 
of  the  university  students  were  children  of 
officials  and  intellectuals.  This  is  about  the 
same  as  the  situation  in  American  universi¬ 
ties.  For  a  society  which  aims  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  to  the  children  of  its 
farmers  and  industrial  workers,  this  is  an 
alarming  situation.  Consequently  it  seemed 
desirable  to  the  Russian  leaders  to  put  all 
youth,  no  matter  what  their  fathers’  occu¬ 
pations  are,  through  the  experience  of  pro¬ 
ductive  work  in  factory  or  field,  hoping 
thereby  to  inculcate  attitudes  favorable  to¬ 
ward  labor,  as  well  as  to  give  the  children 
of  workers  a  better  chance  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  effect  of  this  new  policy,  if  fully  car¬ 
ried  out,  will  be  that  practically  all  Soviet 
youth  will  work  in  factories,  offices,  or  on 
farms  for  several  years  after  age  15.  Most  of 
them  will  thus  find  the  vocation  in  which 
they  will  continue  all  their  lives.  But  all 
will  be  encouraged  to  study  part  time,  and 
thus  those  with  the  most  energy,  ambition, 
and  ability  will  get  further  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  go  to  work  as  technicians,  or  will 
eventually  enter  a  university  or  higher  insti¬ 
tution  and  qualify  for  a  higher  level  posi¬ 
tion.  The  quotas  for  special  secondary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  society  for 
various  kinds  of  trained  people,  and  there 
will  be  no  unruly  excess  of  students  com¬ 
peting  for  white-collar  positions  and  getting 
into  trouble  and  developing  antisocial  atti¬ 
tudes  because  the  society  does  not  offer  them 
the  positions  which  they  believe  they  de¬ 
serve.  This  is  what  the  Russian  leaders  hope 
will  come  from  the  new  policy  of  adolescent 
education. 

COMPARISONS  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R. 

To  this  point,  we  have  been  discussing 
quantity  rather  than  quality  in  the  output 
of  the  educational  system.  But  there  are 
some  critics  of  American  education  who  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Russians  have  a  better  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  that  they  produce  better 
scientists  and  engineers  than  the  United 
States.  The  question  whether  the  younger 
Russian  scientists  and  engineers  are  better 
than  their  American  counterparts  can 
hardly  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge,  except  by  giving  opinions. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  factual 
comparisons  between  Russian  educational 
practice  in  science  and  mathematics  and 
American  education  in  these  subjects.  This 
has  been  done  quite  carefully  by  two  recent 


writers,  Nicholas  DeWitt 1 * * 4  and  Alexander  G. 
Korol.-  Both  of  these  men  point  out  that 
the  Russian  student  at  the  end  of  the  10- 
year  secondary  school  has  spent  more  time 
studying  physics  and  chemistry  than  the 
American  student  at  the  end  of  high  school, 
and  about  the'  same  amount  of  time  in  math¬ 
ematics  as  the  American  student  who  takes 
4  years  of  high  school  mathematics.  All 
Russian  secondary  school  students  take  these 
courses,  and  only  a  minority  of  American 
secondary  school  students.  Russian  youth 
finish  secondary  school  about  a  year  younger 
than  American  youth,  and  consequently  the 
Russian  student  is  presumably  somewhat 
ahead  of  his  American  counterpart  at  the  age 
of  17  or  18.  Opinions  differ  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  studying  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  so  intensively  at  the  secondary  school 
age,  and  the  Russian  practice  during  the 
past  2  or  3  years  has  been  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  study. 

Korol’s  book  contains  a  careful  analysis' 
of  the  examinations  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  which  secondary  school  students 
take  at  the  close  of  the  secondary  school, 
comparing  the  Soviet  questions  with  those 
asked  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  of  American  secondary  school  students 
who  have  taken  the  maximum  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  offered  in  their  schools. 
Comparisons  are  difficult,  since  it  is  not 
known  what  level  of  answer  is  required  for 
success  in  the  Soviet  examinations,  and  the 
Soviet  questions  are  drawn  from  a  pool 
which  are  known  to  the  students  beforehand. 
However,  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
came  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  mathematics  examination  was 
pitched  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  col¬ 
lege  board  advanced  mathematics  test,  a 
level  achieved  in  the  United  States  by  about 
10  percent  of  12th-grade  students.  With 
respect  to  the  physics  examinations,  the 
Soviet  examination  seems  to  be  pitched  at 
about  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  college 
board  advanced  placement  test,  which  level 
is  reached  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  12th-grade  students.* 

In  comparing  the  quality  of  Russian 
undergraduate  college  education  in  science 
and  mathematics  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  both  DeWitt  and  Korol  conclude  that 
they  are  of  approximately  equal  quality. 
Korol  says: 

“Both  in  science  nad,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
engineering,  under  a  set  of  circumstances 
which  combines  all  or  the  majority  of  the 
possible  favorable  factors,  the  quality  of 
training  provided  within  the  Soviet  system 
can  be  and  is  in  its  technical  content  com¬ 
parable  to  the  very  best  that  is  included  in 
the  undergraduate  education  of  a  com¬ 
parable  professional  man  in  the  United 
States  and  other  nontotalitarian  societies.”  1 

Wtih  respect  to  engineering,  Korol  says: 

“Discounting  the  vocationally  oriented 
store  of  precarious  knowledge  a  Soviet  en¬ 
gineering  graduate  possesses  after  his  5  years 
of  training,  we  conclude  that  in  terms  of 
basic  engineering  preparation  he  does  not 
achieve  appreciably  if  at  all  a  higher  level 
of  competency  in  his  5  years  of  training  than 
his  American  counterpart  does  after  a  4-year 
course.”  * 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  engi¬ 
neering  schools  in  a  5-year  course  give  in¬ 
struction  in  basic  engineering  subjects  and 
also  train  for  a  specific  Job,  whereas  the 
American  engineering  schools  generally  leave 


1  DeWitt,  “Soviet  Professional  Manpower” 
(Washington:  National  Science  Foundation, 
1955). 

‘‘  Korol,  op.  cit.  , 

« Ibid.,  pp.  85-98  and  apps.  D  and  E. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  356-57. 
c  Ibid,  p.  357. 


specific  training  for  a  specific  job  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  the  American  gets  on  his  job. 

IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCES 

American  and  Soviet  education  are  more 
alike  in  structure  and  social  function  than 
they  are  like  education  in  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  However,  American  and 
Soviet  education  are  different  because  of  sev¬ 
eral  factors. 

General  culture  versus  polytechnic  educa¬ 
tion  :  The  current  reform  of  education  for  the 
late  adolescent  in  Russia  illustrates  the  con¬ 
sistent  Soviet  emphases  upon  education  for 
work  and  upon  educational  value  of  socially 
useful  work.  This  contrasts  with  the  con¬ 
sistent  American  emphasis  upon  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  or  general  culture.  Thus  while  the 
Russians  plan  to  close  the  period  of  general 
education  for  youths  at  about  age  16,  after 
which  the  main  stress  is  upon  vocational 
training,  the  Americans  organize  education 
for  the  period  from  ages  16  to  20  around  the 
concept  of  general  education,  and  tend  to 
fend  off  vocational  choice  and  vocational 
training  as  long  as  possible.  One  reason  for 
the  relatively  larger  enrollment  of  youth  in 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Russia  is  that  the  Americans  believe  it  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  boy  who  will  go  into  business 
or  industrial  management  to  start  with  a 
college  degree  based  on  a  general  liberal 
education. 

The  European  academic  tradition:  The 
Russian  secondary  school  of  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod  has  been  very  similar  to  the  established 
European  secondary  school,  with  a  rigorous 
academic  curriculum  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  higher  education.  One  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  type  of  school  is  its  bookish¬ 
ness,  its  separation  from  the  everyday  life 
of  the  society,  and  its  appeal  to  children  of 
the  professional  and  Government  official 
classes.  This  tradition  is  antagonistic  to  the 
concept  of  polytechnic  education  and  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  crisis  in  Russian  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 

The  American  secondary  school  is  much 
farther  from  the  European  tradition  and  is 
much  more  accessible  to  children  from  homes 
of  manual  workers.  The  American  boy  tends 
to  get  the  equivalent  of  a  polytechnic  educa¬ 
tion  through  nonschool  experiences  with 
machines  and  tools  and  through  summer 
and  part-time  work.  Thus  the  American 
student,  growing  up  in  a  capitalistic  society, 
gets  work  experience  and  training  in  the  use 
of  tools  which  are  denied  the  European  sec¬ 
ondary  school  student,  and  for  which  the 
Russian  educators  strive  through  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  educational  reform. 

Russian  “puritanism”  versus  American 
“hedonism”:  Since  the  early  1930’s,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  and  strenuous  campaign 
to  extend  education  to  all  Soviet  youth  and 
over  a  longer  period.  It  has  been  under¬ 
stood  that  progress  toward  industrialization 
and  higher  living  standards  depended  on 
more  and  better  education.  The  Russians 
have  seen  themselves  meeting  one  emergency 
after  another  with  austerity,  self-denial 
and  hard  work  as  their  only  choice:  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  train  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists  rapidly  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  man  the  expanding  economy. 
Not  until  the  very  latest  years  has  there  been 
an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  school  grad¬ 
uates. 

In  contrast,  during  the  1930’s  America  had 
an  oversupply  of  young  people  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  labor  force,  and  the  most 
effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  oversup¬ 
ply  was  to  keep  young  people  in  school  longer. 
There  was  no  need  to  hurry  their  education. 
During  World  War  II  there  was  a  need  for 
youth  in  the  armed  services  and  in  the  labor 
force,  and  this  resulted  in  some  pressures  to 
push  youth  through  school  and  college  faster. 
There  were  experiments  in  acceleration  of 
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student  progress  through  college.  These 
were  continued  after  1945  because  by  this 
time  the  postwar  economic  boom  was  creating 
a  demand  for  young  people  on  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  low  birth  rates  of  the  1930's  were 
producing  small  annual  contingents  of  new 
adults.  By  the  early  1950’s  there  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  feeling  of  emergency  about  the 
education  of  youth.  Plans  for  accelerating 
the  progress  of  young  people  through  school 
and  college  had  become  fairly  popular. 

Still,  there  has  not  been  as  much  feeling  of 
an  emergency  need  for  young  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  in  Russia,  and  the  emergency  attitude 
in  the  United  States  has  had  to  contend  with 
a  kind  of  hedonistic  view  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  which  regards  these  periods  of 
life  as  good  in  themselves,  worthy  to  be  en¬ 
joyed.  The  Russians  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  youth  to  the  satis¬ 
factions  of  adulthood,  if  not  to  the  needs  of 
the  state.  The  Americans  are  more  likely  to 
feel  that  there  should  be  pleasure  in  life  at 
all  ages,  and  thus  to  encourage  young  people 
to  combine  play  with  work  during  school  and 
college  years.  Thus  the  recent  alarmist  state¬ 
ments  by  some  critics  of  American  education 
to  the  effect  that  the  schools  and  colleges  are 
too  soft  on  youth  have  received  an  ambiva¬ 
lent  response  from  parents  and  from  youth 
themselves  in  the  United  States. 

Women’s  roles:  One  of  the  most  striking 
differences  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  (and  also  Western  Europe)  is  the 
much  greater  place  of  women  in  the  Russian 
labor  force  at  the  professional  level.  Three- 
quarters  of  Russian  physicians  and  one- 
quarter  of  Russian  engineers  are  women.  In 
1955,  55  percent  of  graduates  of  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Russia,  were  women,  compared 
with  about  40  percent  in  the  United  States. 

Looking  ahead  for  the  next  10  years,  it 
seems  likely  that  Soviet  and  American  edu¬ 
cation  will  continue  to  be  both  alike  and 
different,  for  reasons  both  of  ideology  and  of 
socioeconomic  realities.  There  will  be  a  con¬ 
trast  in  the  supply  of  young  people  which 
will  cause  deep  differences.  The  United 
States  will  have  percentages  of  young  people 
In  their  twenties  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  percentages  of  other  age  brackets,  due 
to  the  great  upsurge  of  the  birth  rate  which 
followed  World  War  II  and  has  not  abated. 
Cn  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  a  lean  period  during  the  1960’s  due  to 
the  deficit  of  births  in  the  disastrous  war 
years.  Not  until  after  1970  will  Russia  have 
as  many  22-vear-olds  as  she  will  have  in  1960. 


Ejection  Year  Politics  Offers  a  Threat  to 
a  Sound  and  Sensible  Approach  to 
I960  Legislative  Activities  of  the  86th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

MON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1960 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress  in  recent  history  have 
opened  in  an  atmosphere  of  louder  po¬ 
litical  overtones  than  prevails  in  this 
election  year  of  1960.  Unfortunate  it  is, 
too.  because  the  demand  for  common- 
sense  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  never  been  greater  in  the  past 
half  century. 


I  believe  it  is  the  keen  desire  of  every 
citizen  to  see  this  Congress  rise  above 
partisan  politics  in  dealing  with  the 
basic  functions  of  government  where  it 
concerns  our  fiscal  stability,  national  de¬ 
fense,  and  foreign  policy.  All  are,  how¬ 
ever,  to  no  small  degree  related  in  a 
world  of  unrest  and  changing  philoso¬ 
phies  which  marks  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  scene  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Programs  designed  purely  and  simply 
to  vote  baiting  will  undoubtedly  be 
dangled  before  this  Congress  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  before  the  American  public 
with  neither  a  hand  on  the  fiscal  throttle 
nor  the  safety  brake  of  our  Treasury 
mechanism.  Potshot  criticism  of  nearly 
every  program  from  national  defense  to 
education  and  welfare  must  be  expected 
with  so  many  eyes  on  the  November 
elections.  An  intelligent  voting  public 
must  and  can,  I  am  sure,  determine 
where  this  criticism  ends  as  constructive 
and  begins  as  political  campaigning. 
This  is  the  one  hope  of  keeping  the  1960 
legislative  program  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  proper  perspective. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

From  1947  until  1952,  the  United  States 
fell  sadly  behind  Rusia  in  research  and 
development  of  missiles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  1945  through  1952  we  obli¬ 
gated  a  total  of  $3.6  million  for  research, 
development,  and  procurement  of  both 
intercontinental  and  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles.  Is  there  any  wonder, 
then,  that  we  now  lag  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  field  by  an  estimated  2  V2 
to  3  years?  Notwithstanding  this  lag, 
which  is  being  closed  as  rapidly  as  dollars 
and  the  human  brain  permit,  our  overall 
defense  and  striking  ability  is,  according 
to  experts  and  not  some  politicians,  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates  and 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Twining,  have 
both  testified  to  this  appraisal  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Gates 
pointed  out  that  our  seapower  is  clearly 
superior  to  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
advance  nuclear  powered  surface  ships 
and  nuclear  powered  carriers  and  cruis¬ 
ers  scheduled  to  join  the  fleet  next  year. 

With  respect  to  ground  forces,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  outnumbers  the  United  States, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  ground  forces 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  with  those  of  the 
free  world  allies  including  the  United 
States  is  more  favorable.  General  Twin¬ 
ing  pointed  out  that  if  the  United  States 
downgrades  itself  by  its  own  hands,  it 
may  mislead  the  Soviets  into  plunging 
the  world  into  war. 

General  Power,  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  Chief,  testified  that  the  Soviets 
know  well  that  SAC  could  “clobber”  them 
right  now  but  he  warned  that  by  1962 
Russia  may  have  sufficient  supermissiles 
to  destroy  our  nuclear  bases  within  30 
minutes.  The  conclusion  can  only  be 
that  we  must  remain  militarily  strong 
and  keep  our  striking  power  of  such 
strength  that  it  will  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  war  until  the  day  comes  when  lead¬ 
ers  of  all  nations  can  agree  on  mutual 
disarmament  as  the  only  means  of  insur¬ 


ing  the  very  survival  of  humanity.  A 
world  in  which  freemen  can  live  without 
the  shadow  of  nuclear  destruction  and 
devastation  offers,  of  course,  the  only 
hope  for  this  and  future  generations. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 

The  86th  Congress  reconvened  while 
the  world  remains  in  turmoil,  restless¬ 
ness,  and  discontent. 

Just  90  miles  off  of  the  coast  of  Florida, 
Cuba  is  apparently  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  infiltrators.  While  in 
other  Latin  American  countries  crises 
seem  to  be  sprouting.  Subversion  creeps 
through  Central  and  South  America  and 
as  close  as  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
China,  at  least  for  our  generation  seems 
to  be  in  the  throes  of  the  human  slavery 
of  communism  and  descension  punctu¬ 
ates  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
lives  of  Algeria,  Kenya,  and  Ghana.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  type  of  guarantee 
one  nation  can  offer  to  another  toward 
its  solution  of  these  problems.  And,  even 
so,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  “International 
conferences  seeking  humane  objectives 
proceed  with  external  piety  and  inward 
distrust.” 

ON  THE  DOMESTIC  HORIZON 

Recovery  from  the  cost  of  two  wars  in 
less  than  two  decades  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  fiscal  complexion  of  this  Nation 
despite  its  great  economic  and  productive 
strength. 

As  we  seek  to  assist  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  less  fortunate  neighbors 
abroad,  we  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a 
national  debt  which  exceeds  $290  billion 
and  upon  which  we  must  divert  $9  billion 
annually  to  the  payment  of  interest.  We 
must  not  ignore  the  need  for  not  only  a 
determined  prevention  of  any  further 
deficit  spending  but  the  further  need  to 
reduce  the  present  incumbrance  of  the 
Treasury.  This  will  take  the  courage  of 
self  discipline  and  fiscal  responsibility 
above  political  expediency.  During  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties  the  flood 
gates  of  the  National  Treasury  were 
thrown  open.  There  have  been  only 
weak  efforts  to  close  them — such  weak 
efforts  that  even  under  the  present 
burden  of  heavy  taxes,  we  have  yielded 
to  the  pres-sures  of  spending  beyond  our 
means  as  a  nation. 

Some  segments  of  the  American  public, 
acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  states¬ 
manship  and  the  deep  desire  for  reelec¬ 
tion  of  legislators,  time  their  new  de¬ 
mands  to  campaign  years.  Those  receiv¬ 
ing  Government  subsidies  generally  pick 
an  election  year  to  get  Congress  to  in¬ 
crease  these  subsidies — and  those  trying 
to  get  their  foot  in  the  door  use  the  same 
psychology  for  their  purpose. 

As  Congress  deals  objectively  with 
many  legislative  problems  this  year,  we 
must  remember  that  any  new  or  in¬ 
creased  benefits  which  must  be  paid  foi 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  can  come  but 
from  one  source — the  pocket  of  the  tax¬ 
payer.  Until  someone  discovers  a  pump 
from  which  these  dollars  flow,  other  than 
the  means  provided  by  taxes,  we  must 
exercise  prudence  in  dealing  with  the 
many  demands  that  will  exceed  in  cost 
the  funds  available  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
furnish  them. 
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First  in  Peace,  First  in  War:  U.S.S. 
“George  Washington” 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
year  1959  drew  to  a  close,  an  event  which 
was  little  noticed  among  the  hectic 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the 
New  Year  took  place  in  Groton,  Conn.  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  terms  of  our  national  defense  it 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  1950’s. 

I  refer  to  the  commissioning  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  U.S.S.  George  Washington, 
this  country’s  first  ballistic-missile¬ 
launching  submarine,  held  at  the  ship¬ 
yards  of  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  in  Groton  on 
December  30,  1959.  Electric  Boat,  the 
world’s  pioneer  builder  of  submarines, 
was  the  logical  choice  to  design  and  build 
this  epoch-making  addition  to  our  de¬ 
fense  arsenal. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  11,000  men  and 
women  who  comprise  the  superb  design 
and  construction  team  at  Electric  Boat, 
as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
George  Washington,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  appearing  in  the  February  1960 
issue  of  Navy  magazine,  entitled  “First 
in  Peace,  First  in  War:  U.S.S.  George 
Washington 

First  in  Peace,  First  in  War  :  U.S.S. 

“George  Washington” 

One  day  next  year  a  missile  shaped  much 
like  a  champagne  bottle  will  pop  out  of  the 
ocean  and  soar  down  the  Atlantic  missile 
range  to  a  target  more  than  1,200  miles  away. 

With  the  launching  of  this  missile,  one  of 
the  deadliest  weapons  systems  ever  conceived 
will  become  a  reality — a  nuclear-powered 
submarine  that  fires  Polaris  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles  from  below  the  sur¬ 
face. 

The  first  such  submarine  joined  the  fleet 
in  commissioning  ceremonies  at  General 
Dynamics  Corp.’s  Electric  Boat  Division  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  on  December  30. 

Named  George  Washington,  ' the  380-foot, 
5,400-ton  ship  has  16  tubes  for  launching 
Polaris  missiles.  “The  Washington,  with  nu¬ 
clear  warhead  missiles,  can  cause  more 
devastation  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  n,”  said  her  commanding 
officer,  a  tough,  crew-cut  U.S.  Navy  com¬ 
mander,  James  Butler  Osborn,  41,  who  looks 
like  a  football  player,  talks  like  a  marine  drill 
sergeant  and  displays  the  mind  of  a  well- 
educated  engineer. 

Commander  Osborn  declared  that  the  sub 
“combines  the  nuclear  power  of  Nautilus,  the 
reliability  of  Skate,  the  agility  of  Skipjack, 
the  massiveness  of  Triton,  and,  in  addition, 
possesses  the  world’s  most  advanced  self- 
contained  and  mobile  weapons  system.” 

The  decision  to  unleash  the  submarine’s 
power  will  never  be  Osborn’s  but  the  act  it¬ 
self  will  be. 

How  does  It  feel  to  be  cast  in  such  a  role? 

“I’ve  never  given  it  any  thought,”  Osborn 
says.  jutting  a  remarkably  square  jaw  just 
a  bit.  “If  we  ever  have  to  hit,  we’ll  hit.' 
And  there  won't  be  a  second’s  hesitation,"  he 
adds. 


Osborn  usually  discourses  through  an  al¬ 
most  inevitable  cigar.  This,  along  with  a 
black  turtleneck  sweater  he  wears  frequently, 
makes  him  look  like  Hollywood’s  conception 
of  what  a  submarine  commander  should  look 
like. 

The  Washington,  he  declares,  is  a  "deter¬ 
rent  force  whose  purpose  is  to  let  an  enemy 
know  we  can  hit  him  as  hard  as  he  can  hit  us. 
And  when  you  reach  the  point  where  the  win¬ 
ner  is  hurt  as  badly  as  the  loser  there’s  no 
point  in  fighting.” 

Commissioned  an  ensign  12  days  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  Osborn  took  a  short  leave  to 
marry  Miss  June  Hanna,  of  Crystal  City,  Mo., 
and  then  went  off  to  war,  serving  on  surface 
ships  and  submarines. 

His  specialty:  gas  turbines  and  jet  pro¬ 
pulsion  engines,  the  propelling  forces  of 
missiles. 

“Don’t  forget  the  crew,”  he  says  frequently 
and  emphatically.  “The  officers  and  men  are 
the  guys  who’ll  make  the  ship.  I’ll  do  my 
part  and  more,  but  you  don’t  have  a  fine  ship 
because  the  captain  would  like  it  to  be  that 
way.  It’s  the  result  of  hard  work  by  every¬ 
body  on  board.” 

Some  of  the  hard  work  he  speaks  of  is  be¬ 
hind  Osborn  and  his  crew.  Most  of  it  is 
ahead.  In  fact  there  will  be  two  crews  com¬ 
prised  of  10  officers  and  90  men  each  so  that 
the  sub  may  constantly  remain  deployed  at 
sea  except  when  one  crew  relieves  the  other. 
One  crew  will  be  known  as  the  “Blue”  and 
one  as  the  "Gold.” 

Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President  for  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  who  gave  the  principal  commission¬ 
ing  address,  stressed  the  new  capability  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  George  Washington. 

The  new  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
will  “provide  our  Nation  with  a  unique 
strength — the  strength  of  a  secure  deter¬ 
rent — of  a  force  that  can,  with  inevitable 
assurance,  decisively  punish  an  aggressor,” 
he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  detection  and  destruction  will  be  well 
nigh  impossible  and  yet  her  targets  for  retal¬ 
iation  will  be  continually  within  reach. 

Very  much  to  the  point  also  were  the 
remarks  of  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  S.  Combs,  U.S. 
Navy,  commander  of  the  Eastern  Sea  Fron¬ 
tier,  who  accepted  the  ship  for  commission¬ 
ing  from  Carleton  Shugg,  president,  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics. 

Said  Admiral  Combs:  “We  are  opening  the 
door  on  a  new  era  in  national  power  for 
peace.  We  live  in  an  age  when  every  fixed 
address  on  land  can  be  marked  for  certain 
destruction.  There  are  no  fixed  addresses 
at  sea  and  there,  are  no  addresses  at  all 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

“The  oceans  cover  70  percent  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  fleet  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  submarine,  running  quiet  and  deep,  will 
have  the  choice  of  an  infinite  number  of 
launching  points.” 

Others  who  participated  in  the  ceremony 
were  Rear  Adm.  W.  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
Director,  Special  Projects,  Bureau  of  Ord¬ 
nance:  Rear  Adm.  Frederick  B.  Warder,  U.S. 
Navy,  commander,  Submarine  Force,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Fleet,  and  Capt.  Arthur  C.  Smith,  U.S. 
Navy,  Navy  supervisor  of  shipbuilding  at 
Groton. 

Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  other  high-ranking  civilian  and  naval 
officials  attended. 

The  George  Washington  was  built  in  the 
record  time,  for  nuclear  submarines,  of  2 
years.  She  is  ahead  of  the  missiles  she  is 
to  carry. 

The  Polaris  missile,  with  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  as  the  principal  contractor,  is 
still  in  the  process  of  development  and  test¬ 
ing.  The  first  full-range  of  1,200-mile  mis¬ 
sile  will  probably  not  be  fired  until  next 
summer,  but  the  operational  Polaris  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  next  fall. 


The  George  Washington’s  reactor  cost 
about  $12  million  of  the  total  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  spent  on  the  submarine.  The  ballistic 
missile  submarines  cost  about  twice  as  much 
as  prior  nuclear-powered  submarines.  This 
is  partly  because  of  the  maze  of  computers 
and  electronic  systems  required  to  fix  pre¬ 
cisely  the  ship’s  position  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  process  missile-firing  data 
constantly  and  to  launch  the  missiles. 

A  shipload  of  16  Polaris  missiles  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  initially  about  $20  million  in 
addition  to  the  $100  million  cost  of  the  sub¬ 
marines. 

So  far  nine  fleet  ballistic  missile  subma¬ 
rines  are  under  construction,  of  which  four 
have  been  launched.  Funds  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  long-leadtime  items  for  three 
more,  and  next  year's  budget  is  expected  to 
provide  money  for  at  least  three  additional 
submarines.  The  Navy  wants  a  total  of 
about  45. 


Will  We  Match  Russia’s  Dedication  to 
Schools? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  ALD0US  DIXON 

OP  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mi-.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow¬ 
ing  editorial  from  the  Utah  Educational 
Review,  “What  Can  We  Learn  From  Rus¬ 
sian  Schools,”  was  written  by  three  of 
my  former  colleagues  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Russian  school  system.  It  is  both  im¬ 
pressive  and  challenging.  Certainly 
there  is  much  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
Russian  schools,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  were  learning  all  we  can  from  every 
source. 

The  big  question  in  my  mind  is,  “Does 
the  dedication  on  the  part  of  American 
teachers,  pupils,  administrators,  parents, 
government  officials,  and  citizens  equal 
that  of  the  Russians?”  The  psycholo¬ 
gist,  Flemming,  said,  “Show  me  a  boy’s 
IQ  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is  capable 
of  doing,  but  show  me  what  he  wants  to 
do  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  will  do.” 
The  will  to  do  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
learning  as  well  as  in  the  building  of 
better  schools.  Do  we  have  it? 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  Can  We  Learn  From  Russian  Schools? 

Were  you  impressed  by  the  Russian 
schools?  We  were  asked  this  question  by 
a  news  reporter  as  we  entered  the  Idlewild 
Airport  in  New  York  on  our  return  from  a 
month-long  study  of  the  schools  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  same  question  has  been 
asked  repeatedly  by  friends  since. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  simple  answer.  Our 
reaction  to  the  Russian  schools  runs  the 
gamut  from  revolt  to  approval  of  different 
aspects  of  the  program. 

We  were  revolted  at  the  communistic  in¬ 
doctrination.  We  were  surfeited  by  the 
propaganda  fed  to  children  by  the  use  of 
every  technique  known  to  the  art.  We  were 
repelled  by  the  use  of  negative  motivation 
of  children,  the  extreme  formality  of  the 
class  instruction,  the  poor  school  buildings, 
the  great  pressures  put  on  the  children  to 
force  them  to  conform  to  one  pattern  of  be¬ 
havior  and  to  master  the  single  curriculum. 

THINGS  THAT  IMPRESSED  US 

On  the  other  hand  we  were  impressed  by 
the  dedication  of  teachers,  pupils,  admin- 
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istrators,  parents,  government  officials,  and 
cnizens  to  the  cause  of  education.  We  were 
impressed  by  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  a  medical  doctor  on 
the  school  faculty  and  two  complete  exam¬ 
inations  a  year  for  each  pupil.  We  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  well-equipped  astronomy  lab¬ 
oratories  and  some  of  the  other  scientific 
equipment. 

Among  other  things  that  impressed  us 
were:  The  variety  of  evening  school  and 
correspondence  school  opportunities  for 
adults  to  enable  them  to  pick  up  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  education;  the  respected  status 
of  teachers;  the  numerous  opportunities  for 
further  education  for  teachers  without  loss 
of  salary;  the  coordinated  educational  re¬ 
search  program  for  the  Academy  of  Peda¬ 
gogical  Science;  the  friendliness  of  teachers; 
the  retirement  program  for  teachers;  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  provided  through 
teachers'  clubs;  the  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  further  their  education  in  areas  of  their 
special  interests  through  extracurricular 
programs;  the  use  of  community  resources; 
and  the  high  ratio  of  professional  staff  to 
children. 

purposes  or  sovreT  SCHOOLS 

The  general  purposes  which  guide  the 
school  systems  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  miles  apart.  The  chief  purposes 
of  the  schools  in  the  land  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle  are  to  indoctrinate  the  pupils  with  the 
Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  and  to  prepare 
them  for  life  in  the  Communist  society.  All 
other  purposes  are  secondary  to  these  over¬ 
riding  objectives.  Even  the  present  na¬ 
tional  preoccupation  with  science  is  mo¬ 
tivated  by  a  fierce  desire  to  prove  that  com¬ 
munism  is  superior  to  other  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  spirit  of  the  Soviet  school  was  defined 
for  us  by  Mr.  Anton  Chernikov,  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  Russian  Republic  in 
Moscow  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  Soviet  schools  is  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  life,  to  perform  a  use¬ 
ful  social  work,  to  attain  a  higher  level  of 
universal  and  polytechnical  education,  to 
train  well-educated  people,  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fundamentals  of  science, 
to  bring  up  the  Soviet  youth  in  a  spirit  of 
full  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  society,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  ideal.” 

All  forms  and  techniques  of  propaganda 
are  used  in  the  schools  to  instill  into  pupils 
the  spirit  of  the  ideal,  from  blatant  banners 
in  school  auditoriums  to  subtle  paintings 
in  libraries  and  directors’  offices.  A  pupil 
can’t  go  through  a  normal  school  day  with¬ 
out  being  bombarded  with  slogans,  symbols 
and  quotations  from  Lenin's  writings  which 
have  become  the  scriptures  for  the  new  So¬ 
viet  substitute  for  religion. 

One  school  in  Moscow  displayed  a  huge 
red  and  gold  portrait  of  Lenin  in  the  audi¬ 
torium.  Large  gold  letters  on  a  bright  red 
background  spelled  out  this  slogan:  "The 
party  and  Lenin  are  twins  and  brothers.” 

A  school  in  Kiev,  capital  of  the  Ukraine, 
posted  this  slogan:  “Remember,  love,  study 
Lenin,  our  teacher,  our  leader.” 

School  hallways  are  favorite  spots  for  dis¬ 
playing  quotations  of  Communist  beliefs  and 
portraits  of  national  heroes  are  standard 
equipment.  Each  school  has  one  room  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  youth  organizations. 
Red  flags,  busts  of  political  leaders,  oaths  of 
loyalty  to  the  regime  and  rules  of  behavior 
grace  the  walls. 

One  can’t  even  attend  a  sports  event  in 
the  huge  Leningrad  stadium  without  being 
confronted  with  a  picture  of  Lenin  about  the 
size  of  our  American  scoreboards.  Under¬ 
neath  the  picture  are  the  words  "Peace  to 
the  World.” 

In  the  beautiful  University  of  Moscow 
there  is  a  large  colored  panel  in  one  of  the 
main  hallways  which  has  this  message: 


"In  capitalist  countries  only  the  richer 
person,  the  person  with  capital,  benefits  from 
the  growth  of  production. 

“The  person  without  capital  will  continue 
to  eke  out  a  meager  subsistence  even  when 
production  grows. 

“The  rich  possess  the  goods  things  in  life, 
hut  there  is  no  way  out  of  poverty  in  the 
poor  homes.  And  thousands  of  laboring  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  even  have  work  there.” 

Were  we  impressed  with  the  Russian 
schools?  Yes — with  some  phases  of  their 
operation.  Yes — with  the  enthusiasm  and 
faith  with  which  the  people  support  educa¬ 
tion.  But  from  the  purposes,  the  single 
curriculum  and  formal  methods  of  Soviet 
schools  we  have  nothing  to  learn. 

No  nation’s  future  rests  more  heavily  on 
the  civic  competence  of  its  individual  citi¬ 
zens  than  America’s. 

Our  task  is  to  look  critically  at  our  own 
schools.  Are  they  strong  enough  to  enable 
us  to  achieve  fully  our  own  national  ideals? 
Certainly,  no  nation  on  earth  has  a  greater 
stake  in  good  schools  than  America  where 
our  national  decisions  are  comprised  of  a  sum 
total  of  our  individual  decisions. 


Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARSO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  hill  (H  R.  3610)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
increase  grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  and  for  other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  first  considered  this  leg¬ 
islation  to  augment  the  national  pro¬ 
gram  to  control  and  fight  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  I  discussed  why  I  believed  it  was 
good  and  necessary.  I  also  outlined  a 
specific  instance  in  which  it  would  aid 
the  towns  of  New  Britain,  Berlin,  Crom¬ 
well,  and  Middletown  to  support  a  proj¬ 
ect  needed  to  control  pollution  on  the 
Mattabesett  River.  Where  population 
is  growing  as  fast  as  in  urban  New  Eng¬ 
land,  these  measures  cross  not  only  town 
lines  but  county  lines. 

I  note  that  Connecticut  would  qualify 
for  $1,114,965  in  the  coming  year  under 
this  bill,  compared  to  $619,425  author¬ 
ized  under  the  present  law  and  only 
$247,770  recommended  in  the  1961  budg¬ 
et.  Pew  domestic  programs  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  fight  to  conserve  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  protect  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  on  which  human  life  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  depend.  I  would  hope  that  this 
measure  soon  becomes  law. 

A  year  ago  in  Connecticut,  a  survey 
showed  that  no  new  treatment  plans 
were  put  into  effect  that  did  not  involve 
a  Federal  contribution.  Preservation  of 
oar  water  resources  and  cleaning  up  our 
streams  to  provide  adequate  water  for 
industrial  expansion,  the  growth  of  the 
economy  and  the  needs  of  an  increasing 
population  for  a  better  supply  to  cope 
with  a  rising  standard  of  living  insist 
upon  action  now  in  this  regard. 


February  10 

Cancer;  Enemy  on  the  Run 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  before  the  Cancer 
League  of  Philadelphia  last  Thursday 
evening,  February  4,  1960,  in  the  Phillip 
Scherr  Auditorium  of  the  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  Medical  Center,  northern  division. 
The  Cancer  League  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  in  fighting  cancer  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  work  which  it  has 
done  in  supplying  Philadelphia  hospitals 
with  equipment  for  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  cancer  has  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  in  the  fight  against 
this  enemy.  My  remarks  before  the 
league  were  as  follows: 

Cancer  :  Enemy  on  the  Run 

"Progress  in  Fight  on  Cancer  Is  Reported 
by  Institute  Here,”  “Researcher  Suggests 
Anticancer  Tactics,”  "Significant  Changes 
in  Cells  Detected  in  Cancer  Patients.” 
Nearly  every  day  reports  like  these,  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  medical 
journals,  revitalize  our  efforts  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  We  sense  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  wonderful  discovery,  and  that 
with  a  little  time,  a  little  more  money,  and 
a  little  more  hard  work,  we  will  achieve 
success. 

I  feel  this  challenge  deeply,  as  I  know  you 
do,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  here  today.  I  believe  that  the 
annual  campaign  fund  rally  of  the  Cancer 
League  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  major  event  on 
the  cancer  calendar.  It  is  this  type  of  com¬ 
munity  effort  which  makes  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  a  cure  for  cancer  a  real  one. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  vital  statistics 
on  this  disease  are  grim.  Each  year  in  the 
United  States,  cancer  takes  the  lives  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  persons.  Since  1900 
it  has  overtaken  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  nephritis,  and  acci¬ 
dents  to  become,  since  1938,  second  leading 
cause  of  death  in  this  country.  One  can 
point  to  the  cost  of  hospital  care  for  cancer 
patients  which  runs  to  approximately  $300 
million  a  year,  or  to  the  loss  in  goods  and 
services  due  to  this  disease,  which  has  been 
estimated  conservatively  at  $12  billion  each 
year.  But  these  figures  are  meaningless  sym¬ 
bols  in  comparison  to  the  personal  tragedy 
experienced  by  families  for  whom  cancer  is 
not  a  number  but  a  desperate  reality. 

The  monster  is  powerful,  but  fortunately 
his  adversaries  grow  in  strength  each  year. 
The  blossoming  of  the  research  effort  against 
this  disease  has  been  one  of  the  medical  won¬ 
ders  of  this  decade.  You  are  all  aware,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  very  exciting  projects  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
oldest  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  I  know  of  no  better  example 
of  the  difficult,  determined,  sometimes  dis¬ 
couraging  medical  research  being  carried  on 
today.  You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
work  currently  being  carried  on  in  their 
laboratories  or  being  supported  through  their 
research  grant  funds. 

One  striking  example  of  the  growth  in  the 
Federal  effort  against  cancer  is  the  increase 
in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cancer  Institute.  The  figure  has 
climbed  from  $18,900,000  In  fiscal  1950,  to 
$21,737,000  in  fiscal  1955,  to  a  staggering 
$91,257,000  in  fiscal  1960.  These  sums  are 
an  Indication  of  the  importance  attached 
by  Congress  to  research  against  cancer.  The 
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House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its 
report  on  labor,  health,  education,  and  wel¬ 
fare  appropriations  stated  in  1958,  and  re¬ 
peated  again  last  year: 

“Considering  the  rate  at  which  medical 
science  has  advanced  over  the  past  10  years, 
it  is  plausible  to  believe  that  in  the  decade 
ahead  simple,  accurate  tests  for  cancer,  such 
as  a  blood  test,  may  make  the  early  detection 
of  cancer  simple  and  be  usable  as  a  routine 
tool  of  the  physician  and  public  health 
worker.” 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  an  active 
outfit.  Approximately  600  scientists,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  laboratory  assistants  have  about 
325  research  projects  underway  at  all  times. 
Scientists  work  in  the  laboratory  with  ex¬ 
perimental  animals  and  these  studies  are 
coordinated  with  the  studies  of  human  can¬ 
cer  in  the  14-story  clinical  center.  Studies  in 
biochemistry,  chemical  pharmacology,  en¬ 
docrinology,  pathology,  environmental  can¬ 
cer,  radiation  therapy,  clinical  cancer,  and 
biostatistics  are  being  carried  on  simultane¬ 
ously — all  with  one  aim:  to  vanquish  this 
disease  enemy. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  as  interested  as  I 
was  to  learn  that  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  is  spent  on  grants  to  scientists  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  with  no  direction, 
supervision,  or  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Institute,  as  is  spent  on  National  Cancer 
Institute  research.  Surely  this  is  in  keeping 
with  our  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom  of  the  scientist.  It  is  also 
an  Incentive  for  institutions  throughout  the 
country  to  expand  their  research  activities, 
and  to  look  into  hidden  corners  previously 
neglected  by  research  sleuths. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  crash  programs 
being  carried  out  at  the  Institute  is  the 
cancer  chemotherapy  program.  This  re¬ 
search  and  development  program  is  a  coop¬ 
erative  enterprise  of  national  scope.  It  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer  In¬ 
stitute,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer 
Research,  the  Veterans’  Administration,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  program  in¬ 
volves  three  phases:  The  initial  testing  of 
chemicals,  hormonal  substances,  and  other 
materials  on  mice  with  cancer;  the  testing 
of  materials  which  appear  to  have  promise  on 
larger  animals  to  determine  those  safe  for 
human  use;  and  finally  the  conduct  of  ex¬ 
tensive  clinical  studies  with  patients  in  co¬ 
operating  hospitals.  No  final  answers  have 
been  arrived  at.  But  lives  have  been  pro¬ 
longed,  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been 
checked,  and  pain  has  been  alleviated  with 
certain  chemical  agents.  Supporters  believe 
that  this  may  be  the  road  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  drugs  effective  against  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  cancer. 

In  addition  to  the  program  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Institute  makes  grants  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  cooperates  with  voluntary 
groups  in  cancer  education  programs,  carries 
on  field  projects,  makes  grants  to  State  agen¬ 
cies  for  their  programs,  and  even  lends 
radium  to  qualified  persons  and  institutions 
for  radium  therapy. 

The  rationale  for  all  this  activity  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Surgeon 
General  Burney,  who  stated:  “We  do  not 
know  from  what  corner  of  the  research  firm¬ 
ament  will  come  the  next  burst  of  light  that 
will  guide  us  closer  to  our  goal — the  conquest 
of  cancer.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  light  will 
come  and  the  goal  will  be  reached. 

You  must  be  proud  to  know  that  you  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  giant  effort.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  work  of  a  scientist  in  his 
laboratory  must  be  financed,  that  his  discov¬ 
eries  must  be  communicated  to  the  public, 
that  the  public  must  be  kept  aware  of  the 
precautions  against  cancer.  Voluntary 
groups  like  yours  .have  performed  an  in¬ 
valuable  task  in  cooperating  with  the  Fed¬ 


eral  Government  in  the  support  of  research 
and  in  waging  effective  public  education 
campaigns.  As  we  seem  to  approach  the 
goal,  the  need  for  this  kind  of  activity  be¬ 
comes  more  urgent. 

Recently  two  public  figures  have  brought 
home  to  all  of  us  the  immediacy  of  the  dan¬ 
ger.  I  speak  of  Senator  Neuberger  and  Dr. 
Tom  Dooley  who  have  both  recently  under¬ 
gone  bouts  with  cancer.  Both  of  these  men 
have  been  operated  on  for  cancer.  Both  are 
determined  to  see  that  the  effort  to  conquer 
this  and  other  dread  diseases  is  increased. 
Both  men  have  led  useful  public  lives,  and 
their  incapacitation  even  for  a  time,  was  a 
severe  public  loss. 

Senator  Neuberger’s  illness  has  convinced 
him  that  our  Nation  must  build  a  crash  pro¬ 
gram  to  beat  cancer — perhaps  something 
like  the  Manhattan  project  of  1940.  He  be¬ 
lieves.  as  do  most  of  us,  that  we  can  increase 
our  efforts  still  further.  We  still  spend  more 
on  cigarettes,  liquor,  radio  and  television  re¬ 
pairs,  and  even  chewing  gum,  than  we  do  on 
cancer. 

Senator  Neuberger’s  description  of  his  re¬ 
actions  to  his  disease  are  moving  indeed.  He 
states:  “I  can  tell  you  that  the  cancer  victim 
is  frequently  the  loneliest  person  in  the 
world.  He  feels  that  nothing  can  help  him. 
Friends,  family,  doctors,  associates,  all  seem) 
without  power  to  check  the  malignant 
growth  that  perils  his  life.  He  wishes,  des¬ 
perately  and  profoundly,  for  some  miracu¬ 
lous  cure  which  will  ring  a  reprieve.’’ 

He  continues  with  words  which  can  serve 
as  a  campaign  cry  for  all  of  us:  “As  a  cancer 
patient,  I  want  to  help  others  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  or  who  may  suffer  this  disease.  I  want 
to  encourage  them  and  their  families  as  I 
was  encouraged  and  supported  by  cancer 
progress.  I  want  more:  I  want  to  see  us 
lick  this  disease  the  way  we’ve  licked  the  in¬ 
fectious  diseases.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
world  would  be  more  electrified  by  a  break¬ 
through  in  cancer  than  it  was  by  a  rocket 
landing  on  the  moon.  As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I’m 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  should 
economize  in  any  other  sphere  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  funds  for  the  research  program 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  because 
economy  at  the  expense  of  human  life  is  the 
worst  extravagance  of  all.” 

Dr.  Dooley  has  recently  returned,  as  you 
know,  deep  from  the  jungles  of  Indochina  to 
be  operated  on  for  cancer.  He  returned  from 
his  work  in  Medico,  a  nonprofit  nonsectarian, 
organization  founded  by  him  to  gather 
money,  equipment  and  personnel  for  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Tom  Dooley  has  been  described  as  a 
“splendid  American”  who  can  combat  the 
recent  talk  about  the  “ugly  American.”  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  operating  room  he  sent  a 
message  to  many  leaders  in  Congress  which 
included  the  following  remarks :  “I  am  being 
operated  on  tomorrow  for  cancer.  As  soon  as 
I  recover,  I  intend  to  go  back  to  Laos  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  fight  against  communism  with  the 
tools  of  health.” 

These  two  cancer  victims  have  made  an 
impassioned  case  for  more  cancer  research. 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  medical  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  takes  up  their  plea :  “When 
will  the  scientific  breakthrough  come  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  cancer?  No  one  knows.  What 
we  know,  however,  is  that  the  more  scientists 
who  are  at  work  on  the  problem  in  labora¬ 
tories  all  over  the  world,  the  greater  are  the 
odds  for  solution  and  the  quicker  that  solu¬ 
tion  will  come.” 

These  words  stir  our  souls  and  reinforce 
our  desires  to  do  something  about  this  enemy. 
I  have  little  to  add  to  their  plea.  May  I 
close  with  a  word  of  congratulation  for  the 
fine  work  you  have  done  in  the  past  and  with 
a  hope  that  this  campaign  will  be  better 
than  ever  before.  Your  efforts  will  one  day 
be  rewarded  in  the  conquest  of  cancer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  34th  Women’s  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense  here  in 
Washington  was  very  fruitful.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  mentions  the  highlights  of 
this  great  meeting ; 

Cultural  Exchanges  With  Russia  Hit 

A  warning  that  the  Communist  Party  ap¬ 
paratus  in  this  country  was  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  recent  visit  of  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  was  voiced  yesterday  by 
the  34th  Women’s  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense  which  also  denounced  the 
cultural  exchange  program  with  Russia. 

Delegates  from  16  national  organizations 
participating  in  a  3 -day  meeting  here 
adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  yesterday 
and  had  others  pending  as  they  prepared  to 
wind  up  their  annual  session  this  morning. 

In  opposing  the  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram,  the  women  said  there  is  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  that  delegations  from  Russia  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  special  agents  who  have,  posed 
as  ice  skaters,  clergymen,  educators,  and 
scientists  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  es¬ 
pionage  operations  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  resolution  on  communism,'  dele¬ 
gates  urged  Americans  to  become  informed 
on  Communist  aggression,  which  is  psycho¬ 
logical,  political,  and  economic  as  well  as 
military. 

LOYALTY  AFFIDAVITS 

The  conference  also  called  for  retention  of 
the  loyalty  affidavit  required  of  students 
receiving  loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  “We  believe  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  taxpayers  to  ask  them  to  under¬ 
write  the  education  of  individuals  who  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sign  the  loyalty  affidavit,”  the  woman 
stated. 

They  also  asked  that  such  Government 
loans  be  made  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

In  other  resolutions,  the  conference  called 
on  Congress  to  proclaim  the  constitutional 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  urged  that  the  United  States 
announce  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Antarctica  explored  by  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

The  women  opposed  all  efforts  aimed  at 
expanding  the  powers  of  the  present  World 
Court  and  especially  urged  retention  and 
enforcement  of  the  Connally  reservation. 

SUPPORT  STUDY 

The  conference  supported  a  proposal  to 
create  a  nonpartisan  commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  entire  subject  of  food  and  beverage 
contamination  and,  in  a  separate  resolution, 
rejected  as  unconstitutional  fluoridation  of 
the  community  water  supply. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Leetch,  of  Washington, 
was  chairman  of  resolutions  for  the  group 
which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Frederick  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.J.,  honorary  national  president  of  the 
Patriotic  Women  of  America,  was  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer. 

Representatives  Edgar  W.  Heistand,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
of  South  Carolina,  were  among  yesterday’s 
speakers.  Robert  Morris,  former  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi,  director  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  of  international  studies  at  Bradley 
University,  also  spoke. 
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A  mass  meeting  last  night  was  preceded  by 
a  concert  given  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  Command  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  Harold  L.  Copenhaver. 


Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  two  significant  aspects  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  farm  message  which  the 
Congress  received  yesterday : 

First.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  the  President  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise  on  this  issue  with 
Congress. 

Second.  Apparently  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  domination  of  farm  policy  in  the 
administration  has  been  ended,  if  only 
temporarily. 

These  two  factors  present  this  House 
with  an  opportunity  to  pass  urgently 
needed  wheat  legislation. 

The  present  situation  is  serious.  Pro¬ 
ducers  realize  this.  They  are  not  happy 
with  a  program  that  piles  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  surplus  in  warehouses  at  a  cost 
of  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Consumers  are  certainly  fed  up.  They 
are  demanding  a  change. 

As  long  as  the  President  followed  Mr. 
Benson,  there  was  no  hope  for  achieving 
any  constructive  wheat  legislation.  Mr. 
Benson  has  made  it  crystal  clear  on 
many  occasions  that  the  only  wheat  leg¬ 
islation  he  will  approve  would  bring 
about  ruinously  low  prices  for  producers. 

In  his  message,  the  President  outlined 
guidelines  and  said  he  would  sign  any 
wheat  legislation  which  fell  within  the 
framework  of  this  broad  policy. 

For  several  weeks  representatives  of  a 
number  of  farm  organizations  have  been 
working  on  new  wheat  legislation.  The 
only  task  remaining  is  to  translate  the 
program  into  legislative  language. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union  are  among  the 
great  farm  organizations  which  have 
worked  together  in  coming  up  with  a 
plan  which,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  meets 
the  criteria  spelled  out  by  the  President. 

This  new  program  is  supported  by  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  Mis¬ 
souri  Farmers  Association,  National  Corn 
Growers  Association,  American  Soybean 
Association,  the  Grain  Sorghums  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  and  several  State 
wheat  producing  groups. 

While  I  am  not  in  any  position  to 
present  the  proposed  wheat  marketing 
program  in  detail  at  this  time,  I  can  say 
it  will  materially  reduce  the  wheat  sur¬ 
plus  and  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  would  stabilize  the  price  of  wheat 
near  the  parity  level  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  set  an  annual  marketing 
quota  to  meet  total  domestic  and  export 
requirements,  then  subtracting  150  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  before  breaking  down  the 
quota  to  an  individual  farm  basis. 


This  provision  would  force  the  grain 
trade  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  150  million  bushels  of 
wheat  each  year.  Inasmuch  as  CCC 
would  be  barred  from  selling  wheat  be¬ 
low  parity,  this  would  result  in  a  price 
to  the  farmer  at  or  near  full  parity. 

No  wheat  could  be  sold  for  milling  or 
other  primary  uses  without  a  certificate 
based  on  individual  marketing  quotas 
expressed  in  bushels  rather  than  acres. 
To  be  eligible,  a  producer  would  have  to 
retire  at  least  20  percent  of  his  wheat 
base  acreage  to  noncommercial  use. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  large 
majority  of  wheat  producers.  They  see 
this  proposal  as  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  postive  results  and  make  a  start 
on  clearing  up  what  has  developed  into 
a  serious  situation. 

I  plan  to  introduce  this  bill  as  soon 
as  a  draft  is  completed.  I  will  request 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  need  action  on  wheat  legislation. 
This  is  an  economic,  not  a  political  prob¬ 
lem. 

But  we  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
wheat  producers’  income  is  maintained. 
It  would  be  better  to  retain  the  present 
system,  imperfect  as  it  is,  than  to  give 
in  to  pressures  and  pass  legislation  that 
would  bankrupt  wheat  producers. 

We  also  have  to  remember  that  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  is  the  key  to  a  sound 
economic  situation  for  many  business¬ 
men  in  the  farm  areas.  The  merchants 
along  Main  Street  of  our  small  towns 
depend  upon  the  farmer.  When  the 
farmer  is  hard  pressed,  the  sales  of  mer¬ 
chants  suffer  and  the  entire  economy 
suffers. 

This  new  proposal  would  maintain  the 
income  of  the  farmer  and  farm  areas. 
It  would  reduce  the  surplus  of  wheat  and 
it  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  taxpayers. 

Inasmuch  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  President,  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  we  cannot  pass  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  bill  at  this  session. 

I  am  going  to  dedicate  my  efforts  to 
this  end  in  the  coming  weeks. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1961 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  hill  (H.R.  10234)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  join  in  complimenting  the 
Committee  on  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
in  this  field,  but  I  did  want  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  one  matter  which  I  think  is 


regrettable.  In  the  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  request  for  the  94  new 
positions  has  been  reduced.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
that  since  1947  the  appropriation  for  this 
Bureau  has  been  reduced  from  438  to  200 
positions;  and  that  today,  because  of  the 
marked  decline  of  U.S.  exports,  this 
Bureau  should  be  given  some  considera¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Committee  will  consider  some  addi¬ 
tional  services,  at  a  time  and  during  a 
period  when  I  believe  those  services  are 
needed  most. 


Tadeusz  Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1960 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru¬ 
ary  12  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
a  great  Polish  patriot  whose  contribution 
to  the  freedom  of  our  United  States 
should  never  be  forgotten.  General 
Kosciuszko  designed  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point,  as  visitors  to  the  partly  re¬ 
stored  Fort  Putnam  on  Mount  Independ¬ 
ence  at  the  Academy  well  recall,  and 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  winning  of  our 
independence. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  a  true  product 
of  his  age;  a  gifted,  energetic,  and  of 
course,  ambitious  youth,  born  in  the  mid- 
18th  century  with  a  mission  to  fight  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  This  son 
of  an  impoverished  family  in  Poland 
showed  remarkable  abilities  even  in  early 
youth,  and  he  was  aided  in  his  desire  to 
obtain  the  best  military  education  Po¬ 
land  could  offer  him.  But  he  wanted  to 
go  beyond  that;  he  wished  to  carry  on  his 
studies  in  the  art  and  science  of  war  in 
the  celebrated  Mezieres  Military  School 
in  France.  With  the  aid  of  a  scholarship 
he  entered  Mezieres  and  graduated  as  a 
specialist  in  artillery  and  engineering. 
He  had  finished  his  courses  there  and 
was  staying  in  Paris  when  he  heard  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  1776.  There 
and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
America,  and  here  to  put  his  learning  to 
practice  in  the  service  of  a  good  cause. 
On  borrowed  money  he  sailed  for  the 
New  World  and  in  the  fall  of  1776  he  was 
in  Philadelphia. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  he  applied 
for  service,  was  of  course  admitted,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  his  preparation,  was 
entrusted  with  drawing  up  plans  for  for¬ 
tifying  the  Delaware  River.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  this  assignment 
earned  him  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Thenceforth  his  rise  was  rapid  and  his 
accomplishments  were  great.  He  was 
soon  placed  in  charge  of  the  building  of 
fortifications  at  West  Point.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Charleston,  and  was  among  the  first  of 
the  Continentals  to  enter  that  city  after 
its  evacuation  by  the  British.  In  Octo- 
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ber  of  1783,  in  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  services,  Congress  made  him  a 
brigadier  general. 

This  brave  son  of  Poland,  having 
served  the  cause  of  our  freedom  with 
distinction,  wanted  to  serve  the  cause  of 
his  beloved  Poland.  He  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  there,  after  fighting  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  tyranny  for 
more  than  20  years,  he  had  to  seek  refuge 
abroad  and  then  die  in  exile  in  1817  at 
the  age  of  71.  In  commemorating  the 
214th  anniversary  of  his  birth  we  pay  our 
tx-ibute  to  this  gallant  son  of  Poland  for 
his  service  in  the  cause  of  our  freedom. 


Is  There  a  Public  Conscience  in  America 
Today? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  view 
the  newsstands  at  the  local  drugstore  or 
to  attend  a  movie  at  one  of  the  so-called 
art  theaters  is  an  education  in  itself. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  an  education  which 
I  feel  that  most  of  us,  adult  as  well  as 
juvenile,  can  very  well  do  without. 

Some  citizens  of  questionable  repute 
are  willing  to.  exploit  others  just  to  make 
fast  dollars  for  themselves.  Many  of  our 
young  people  are  prime  targets  for  this 
type  of  sordid  operation.  Their  impres¬ 
sionable  minds  are  affected,  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  narcotics  might  affect 
their  bodies. 

Unfortunately,  the  dissemination  of 
this  type  of  material  appears  to  be 
spi'eading  rather  than  diminishing.  Can 
we  allow  this  trend  to  continue  without 
taking  strong  remedial  action?  I,  for 
one,  do  not  think  so.  As  a  member  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  provided  with  further  tools, 
urgently  needed  to  combat  distribution 
of  obseene,  filthy  printed,  and  pictured 
material. 

The  Catholic  Church,  through  its  Le¬ 
gion  of  Decency,  continues  to  provide  a 
standard  for  material  which  is  fit  for  us 
all.  Perhaps  through  the  development 
of  realistic  standards  by  local  groups  in 
each  community,  it  will  be  possible  to  re¬ 
strict  the  profitable  operation  of  all  deal¬ 
ers  in  smut,  thus  putting  them  out  of 
business.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  prob- 
lem  requires  immediate  action,  on  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  levels.  We 
cannot  countenance  further  delay. 

I  wish  to  include  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Adrian  H.  Scolten,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
a  man  who  recognizes  the  enormity  of 
this  problem.  His  comments  originally 
appeared  in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
January  7  edition  of  the  Norway-South 
Paris  Advertiser-Democrat: 

Thoughts  for  the  New  Year 

As  the  new  year  begins  we  need  to  take  the 
time  to  examine  ourselves.  What  are  we 
thinking  about?  What  is  the  substance  of 
the  thought  wave  that  goes  on  and  on  in  our 


minds  when  action  is  stilled  and  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  quiescent.  It  varies,  of  course,  but 
whatever  it  is,  it  influences  our.  lives  for  we 
know  from  our  elementary  psychology  books 
that  every  thought  tends  to  become  an  act 
unless  inhibited  or  counteracted  by  a  strong¬ 
er  thought.  It  is  our  thinking  that  in  reality 
makes  us  what  we  are. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  minute  the  influences 
that  are  playing  upon  the  thinking  of  our 
young  people,  the  murder,  intrigue,  and  false 
teachings  that  are  the  daily  diet  given  on 
television  shows.  One  cannot  see  a  program 
of  this  kind  without  being  affected  by  it.  Its 
insidious  influences  permeate  the  subcon¬ 
scious  mind  and  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
conscious  mind  when  one  least  expects  them. 

We  have  often  heard  the  committers  of 
crime  say  “something  came  over  me — I  didn’t 
know  what  I  was  doing.’’  Anyone  who  says 
“It  doesn’t  do  me  any  harm  to  see  this  movie, 
or  read  this  book — I  just  forget  it”  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  psychiatrist  or 
any  doctor  who  works  with  young  people,  he 
is  doing  far  more  harm  to  his  mind  than  he 
would  hurt  his  body  by  eating  contaminated 
food.  This  subtle  invasion  of  the  subcon¬ 
scious  mind  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
teenage  problems  which  have  caused  distress 
and  tragedy  in  so  many  families. 

The  television  program  is  being  watched 
by  millions  every  day  and  every  night.  The 
time  spent  in  character  building  construc¬ 
tive  influences;  the  time  spent  in  church  or 
under  good  teachers  or  even  good  parents,  is 
short  compared  with  the  time  that  the 
doubtful  or  downright  harmful  television 
program  is  playing  upon  the  impressionable 
minds  of  the  grownup  boy  or  girl. 

Then  there  is  the  movie.  We  have  had  a 
rash  of  them  lately,  filmed  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  theater  managers  tell  me — and  put 
on  here — uncensored.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
uncensored,  and  they  certainly  should  be 
censored.  No  censor  could  possibly  leave 
this  product  for  the  publio — the  names  tell 
the  story — “Fire  Under  the  Skin’’  made  up 
entirely  of  naked  people,  with  no  thought, 
word  or  deed  left  to  the  imagination — “The 
Naked  City,”  “Unmarried  Mothers,”  etc. 
I  am  told  that  the  owners  of  the  chain  choose 
the  pictures  and  the  local  manager  has  to 
take  what  is  sent  to  him. 

He  explained  that  he  thoroughly  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  pictures,  but  it  was  his  way 
of  making  a  living — in  words  to  that  effect. 

If  a  drug  house  does  damage  with  the 
medicines  he  prescribes,  or  a  restaurant 
serves  food  that  makes  people  sick  physically, 
he  cannot  get  away  with  it;  the  law  steps 
in.  Damage  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  is  far  more  serious 
than  damage  to  their  physical  bodies. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  of  the  pernicious 
reading  matter  that  is  being  given  to  every¬ 
body,  young  and  old — sold  over  the  counter 
in  the  corner  drugstore,  sold  for  25  cents  a 
copy  in  the  10-cent  stores  and  handed  out 
in  our  lending  libraries. 

The  law  states  that  if  the  seller  knows 
what  he  is  selling  to  a  young  person  is  ob¬ 
scene,  he  can  be  prosecuted — but  how  about 
the  dime  stores  and  the  lending  libraries? 
They  know  what  they  are  handing  out,  and 
they  certainly  must  know  that  they  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  young.  Is  money  so  much 
more  important  to  them  than  minds  or 
morals? 

We  will  not  take  the  time  to  mention  the 
illicit  trade  or  pornography  that  is  flooding 
the  country.  Some  effort  is  being  made  to 
combat  that,  we  know,  though  not  enough. 
It  is  the  combined  effect  of  the  veritable  food 
of  vicious  influences  that  are  being  let  loose 
to  pray  upon  our  immature  youth.  It  will 
take  the  combined  influence  of  all  thinking 
people  and  certainly  all  Christian  people  to 
check  it. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  made  a  valiant 
and  praiseworthy  effort  through  its  Legion 


of  Decency.  It  continually  realizes  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  teenagers 
in  the  right  path  or  they  will  choose  the 
wrong  one. 

Hapy  New  Year. — Adrian  H.  Scolten,  M.D., 
Portland. 


Annual  Recognition  Dinner,  Biair-Bedford 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Al¬ 
toona  Pa.,  February  4,  1960 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4  at  the  Juniata  Pavilion,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  the  Biair-Bedford  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  staged  its  annual 
recognition  dinner  with  some  300  leaders 
of  Scouting  present  for  the  occasion. 
Numerous  awards  were  given  for  out¬ 
standing  leadership  in  the  field  of  Scout¬ 
ing. 

It  was  my  pi’ivilege  to  deliver  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  which  follows: 

Speech  by  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Member  of 
Congress,  20th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Blair-Bedforo 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  Juniata  Pavilion, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  on  February  4,  1960 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  annual  Scout  recognition  din¬ 
ner  for  the  Biair-Bedford  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  fine  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  time  and  effort  donated  by 
Scout  leaders  should  be  publicly  acclaimed. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  history 
of  Scouting  had  its  beginning  in  England. 

Its  first  impression  on  Americans  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1909  when  a  courteous  unidenti¬ 
fied  boy  offered  his  hand  to  guide  William  D. 
Boyce,  Chicago  publisher,  to  his  destination 
through  London’s  fog. 

The  lad  had  thus  performed  his  “good, 
turn”  for  the  day  and  refused  a  tip  from  the 
grateful  American. 

He  was  a  British  Boy  Scout. 

So  impressed  was  publisher  Boyce  by  this 
kindly  deed  that  he  acquired  all  available 
information  on  the  British  Boy  Scouts  As¬ 
sociation  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  America  needed 
a  similar  youth  program. 

On  February  8,  1910,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  were  officially  incorporated  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  today  “Scouting”  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  word  in  American  homes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

From  its  humble  beginning  in  1910,  the 
Scout  alumni  in  the  United  States  now  ex¬ 
ceed  30  million. 

During  Boy  Scout  Week  this  year— Feb¬ 
ruary  7  to  February  13 — more  than  5  mil¬ 
lion  boys  and  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  will  begin  the  observance  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Scouting  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary,  the  year  1960  marks  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  4-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  "On¬ 
ward  for  God  and  my  country.” 

Like  each  of  the  successive  special  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  past,  this 
program  has  had  a  close  relationship  to  the 
continuing  ideals  and  constant  effort  of 
Scouting,  expressed  in  the  motto,  “Be  Pre¬ 
pared.’’ 
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In  this  special  program,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  scouting — 
on  the  strengthening  of  religious  faith — 
and  the  increasing  of  religious  activities  in 
each  individual  Scout  and  in  each  troop 
sponsored  by  a  religious  organization. 

By  this  program,  which  owes  its  success 
to  cubmasters,  scoutmasters,  post  advisers, 
and  den  mothers,  the  Boy  Scout  has  been 
inspired  to  be  prepared  to  do  his  duty  to 
God,  as  revealed  to  him  through  his  own 
religion. 

Ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  have  in  this 
program  been  aided  in  the  spiritual  direc¬ 
tion  and  teaching  of  the  youth  of  their  con¬ 
gregations,  by  the  support  this  program  has 
given  to  their  endeavors. 

Scout  troops  have  been  inspired  to  new 
ambition  and  vigor  by  chaplains  and  other 
religious  leaders  cooperating  with  the  Scout 
officials  in  this  program. 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  boys— 
emphatically  and  in  many  ways  throughout 
these  4  years — that  service  to  God  is  the 
chief  purpose  in  life  of  every  man — and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  every  worthwhile  activity. 

The  joining  of  ‘‘God  and  my  country”  in 
one  slogan  reflects  the  religious  development 
in  the  United  States — demonstrated  by  many 
factors — that  have  been  particularly  strong 
during  the  past  decade. 

Our  people  have  become  more  strongly 
religious,  as  is  plain  from  statistics  of  church 
membership,  church  attendance,  and  church 
giving. 

The  result  is  that  as  they  have  become 
more  strongly  religious,  they  have  become 
more  sure  that  our  country  itself  must  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  subjected 
to  his  will,  and  placed  under  his  protection. 

It  is  significant  that  during  this  past 
decade  the  Congress  has  established  a  prayer 
room,  where  Members  may  retire  for  private 
prayer  and  mediation. 

In  addition,  legislative  action  has  been 
taken  to  add  the  phrase  “under  God”  to  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  to  establish  “In  God  we 
trust”  as  our  official  national  motto,  and  to 
place  those  four  words  on  all  our  future 
issues  of  currency. 

The  relation  of  religious  belief  to  ethics 
and  particularly  to  political  morality  has 
been  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  in 
Congress  and  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

This  concern  of  our  people  generally,  with 
the  relation  between  God  and  our  country 
is  suitably  reflected  in  the  Boy  Scout  pro¬ 
gram,  “Onward  for  God  and  my  country.’* 

Patriotism  and  the  preparation  of  our 
youth  for  the  service  of  the  country  have 
been  given  prime  emphasis  by  scouting  from 
the  beginning. 

You  leaders  in  the  Scout  movement  know 
that  scouting— in  this  country  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world — has  successfully  resisted  pow¬ 
erful  efforts  to  make  it  a  military  or'  semi¬ 
military  activity. 

However,  no  one  would  deny  that  whatever 
tends  to  increase  in  the  youth  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  love  of  country  and  the  value  of 
physical  and  mental  fitness,  tends  to  make 
of  our  youth  a  formidable  defense  force  in 
war,  as  well  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  peace. 

The  love  of  our  country,  under  God,  is  the 
greatest  quality  any  activity  could  aim  to 
develop  in  our  young  people,  and  the  4-year 
program  emphasizing  this  ideal  is  a  splendid 
service  to  the  country  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

As  we  swing  into  this  fourth  and  final 
year  of  the  great  nationwide  program,  “On¬ 
ward  for  God  and  Country,”  let  us  all  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  together,  scouts  and  adults 
alike,  to  make  the  year  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  scouting,  and  in  the  lives  of 
every  one  of  us. 

We  must  work  to  realize  this  ideal  in  our 
own  lives,  as  well  as  to  develop  it  in  the  lives 
of  the  boys  in  whose  interest  we  are  serving. 


Each  of  us,  as  well  as  each  of  them,  must 
be :  “Prepared  in  body;  prepared  in  skill; 
prepared  in  spirit;  prepared  in  will;  prepared 
as  a  member  of  a  team.” 

This  is  a  suitable  occasion  for  reviewing 
the  past  achievements  of  scouting  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  rejoicing  over  successes,  resolving  to  re¬ 
pair  shortcomings,  and  determining  to  drive 
forward  with  renewed  vigor  toward  our  goals. 

Much  is  being  said  currently  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Though  scouting  is  not  generally  a  reme¬ 
dial  measure  directed  at  reclaiming  the  de¬ 
linquent — who  often  expresses  his  scorn  of 
the  ideals  of  scouting — I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  on  this  occasion  that  scouting  is 
much  more  and  better  than  a  cure  for  de¬ 
linquency. 

It  is  a  preventive  of  delinquency  in  the 
individual  boy  and  in  the  group  of  boys,  and 
it  is  a  valuable  aid  for  a  neighborhood  and 
for  neighborhood  organizations  in  combating 
the  conditions  that  foster  delinquency. 

New  York’s  chief  magistrate,  John  M. 
Murtagh,  a  man  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts  about  juvenile  delinquency  and  a  man 
whose  nature  and  experience  alike  would  pre¬ 
vent  his  indulging  in  easy  optimism  or  polite 
compliments  on  such  a  subject,  has  publicly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  an  increase  in 
Boy  Scouts  means  a  decrease  in  delinquency: 

“I  can’t  think  of  better  insurance  against 
boys  appearing  in  youth  court  than  scout¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Murtagh. 

He  continued:  “Boys  who  have  really 
healthy  homes  never  will  be  delinquent,  and 
I  believe  scouting  brings  boys  closer  to  their 
families  and  communities  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  leadership  training.” 

Mayor  Wagner  enthusiastically  seconded 
this  opinion  and  added  that  he  believed  if 
the  500,000  boys  of  New  York  City  who  are 
eligible  for  membership  were  absorbed  into 
the  scout  movement.  New  York  City  would 
make  great  strides  toward  overcoming 
juvenile  delinquency. 

But  through  the  primary  purpose  of  scout¬ 
ing  is  to  take  good,  healthy,  well-intentioned 
boys  and  help  them  mold  themselves  into 
strong,  able,  virtuous  men,  scouting  can  be 
and  has  been  used  with  spectacular  success 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  crime-ridden  areas 
and  the  restoration  to  good  conduct  of  re¬ 
bellious  and  stubborn  boys. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  example,  is  now  engaged  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  two  major  efforts  to  establish  scout¬ 
ing  in  an  area  of  maximum  delinquency. 

Back  around  1954,  Rudy  Carson — known  as 
“trouble  shooter”  for  the  National  Capital 
area  council — directed  concentrated  Boy 
Scout  efforts  toward  organizing  the  boys  in 
the  second  precinct,  then  considered  the 
“wickedest  precinct”  in  the  city. 

The  project  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
50  scout  troops  and  cub  packs  in  the  area, 
and  recruited  1,000  boys. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  troops  and 
packs  and  the  organization  of  scout  activi¬ 
ties,  conditions  in  the  second  precinct  have 
improved,  and  the  crime  rate  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

As  always,  scout  leaders  undertook  this 
project  in  cooperation  with  police  and  other 
municipal  authorities  and  welfare  agencies, 
and  no  claim  is  made  that  scouting  alone 
accomplished  these  happy  results. 

But  scout  leaders  are  convinced  that  the 
success  of  the  scout  program  in  the  area  is 
at  once  a  cause  and  an  evidence  of  a  major 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the 
neighborhood  conditions. 

These  are  emergeny  measures,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  constitute  working  under  difficulties. 

The  ideal  situation  is  more  like  what  we 
have  here  in  Blair  and  Bedford  Counties 
where  many  adults — such  as  you— have  al¬ 
ready  been  through  the  discipline,  learned 
the  skills,  and  absorbed  the  ideals  of  scout¬ 
ing. 
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Here — instead  of  an  enormous  effort  to 
achieve  a  barely  measurable  result— you  have 
seized  the  opportunity  and  by  a  sincere  effort 
have  achieved  enormous  good. 

What  is  needed  for  continued  success  is  a 
comunity  devoted  to  the  Scout  ideals — a 
community  in  which  the  children  grow  up 
in  scouting  and  in  which  boys  too  old  to  be 
Boy  Scouts  join  the  Explorer  Scouts. 

There  is  also  the  compelling  need  that 
those  who  have  gained  this  experience  and 
earned  this  prestige  continue  to  use  their 
knowledge  and  their  influence,  gained 
through  scouting,  for  the  benefit  of  younger 
boys. 

This  can  be  done  effectively  by  giving  all 
possible  time  and  effort  to  the  assistance  of 
cub  packs  and  Scout  troops  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

In  return,  the  community  as  a  whole  has 
its  obligation  to  scouting. 

We  need  public  and  frequent  recognition 
of  the  glories,  as  well  as  of  the  fun,  of  scout¬ 
ing. 

While  the  individual  scout  needs  no  thanks 
or  recognition  for  his  good  deeds — neverthe¬ 
less,  the  cub  pack  or  the  Scout  troop  should 
be  given  public  praise  and  recognition  for  its 
ideals,  as  well  as  for  each  specific  contribu¬ 
tion  it  may  make  to  the  well-being  of  the 
neighborhood. 

In  this  way  we  shall  both  encourage  the 
Scouts  to  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  their  or¬ 
ganization  has  placed  before  them,  and  by 
such  good  examples  encourage  other  boys  to 
take  part  in  their  activities  and  adopt  their 
ideals. 

With  the  aid  of  such  incentives,  we  shall 
build  scouting  and  in  so  doing  lead  our  peo¬ 
ple  onward  for  God  and  my  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  another  aspect 
of  scouting  and  that  is:  The  high  caliber  of 
you  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated 
your  lives  to  the  Scouting  movement  for  it 
is  through  your  skills;  your  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  boy’s  needs;  and  your  inspired  lead¬ 
ership  that  boys  are  attracted  to  Scouting. 

You  volunteers,  who  now  number  well  over 
500,000,  are  well  trained  in  courses  arranged 
by  the  national  council.  However,  it  is  not 
simply  technical  ability,  it  is  your  patience 
and  your  willingness  to  give  so  generously 
of  your  time  and  energy  that  makes  invalu¬ 
able  leaders  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
Then,  too,  by  the  example  you  set  in  your 
personal  lives  you  create  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideals  of  Scouting  in  the  young  man. 

We  are  fortunate  here  in  the  Bedford  and 
Blair  council  in  having  men  who  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  instilling  in  our 
youngsters  the  ideal  of  (a)  honesty,  (b)  pa¬ 
triotism,  (c)  service,  and  (d)  Godliness. 

To  you  leaders  I  offer  my  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  with  the  youth 
of  our  community.  I  salute  you  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  celebration 
of  the  golden  jubilee  of  scouting  and  extend 
best  wishes  for  continued  success. 

The  strength  of  America  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  rising  generation,  and  in 
this  connection  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  in  the  forefront  of  organizations  de¬ 
voted  to  preparing  our  youth  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  tomorrow  with  stout  hearts  and 
sound  principles. 


The  Range  of  Soviet  Airpower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUS0 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
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insert  into  the  Record  some  very  perti¬ 
nent  and  well-nigh  prophetic  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  Prof.  John  Cobb  Cooper  on 
the  range  of  Soviet  airpower  in  his  book, 
“The  Right  To  Fly,”  which  was  published 
back  in  1947.  Professor  Cooper  is  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  air 
law. 

He  points  out  that  the  range  of  Soviet 
bombers  results  directly  from  the  size 
and  geographical  location  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
I  especially  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  observations  by 
Professor  Cooper: 

Added  together  these  air-penetration  sec¬ 
tors,  with  aircraft  having  a  range  of  5,000 
miles,  would  include  all  of  Europe,  all  of 
Asia  including  Japan  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  all  of  North  America  (except 
southern  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  area,  and 
Central  America) ,  all  of  Africa  south  to 
Johannesburg.  In  other  words,  such  air¬ 
craft  will  reach  from  the  Soviet  to  all  the  im¬ 
portant  land  surfaces  of  the  world  except 
Central  America,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  a  small  part  of  South  Africa.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  world’s  population  is 
in  the  area  free  of  Soviet  airpower- — and  this 
assumes  aircraft  with  a  range  of  only  5,000 
miles.  If  the  range  is  doubled,  all  of  South 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  is  in¬ 
cluded.  From  the  Soviet  Union,  aircraft  with 
a  range  of  10,000  miles  can  cover  the  entire 
land  surface  of  the  earth  except  the  South 
Polar  regions — and  no  one  lives  there. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1959  issue  of  Economic 
Trends  and  Outlook,  a  publication  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Economic  Policy  Committee: 

The  Federal  Reserve:  A  Public  System 

Last  month,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil’s  monetary  policy  statement  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Federal  Reserve  become  “in 
fact,  a  public  system,  representative  of 
American  life.” 

The  Federal  Reserve,  whose  control  of  U.S. 
money  policy  affects  everyone,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  public  service  institution,  not  an 
exclusive  club.  An  official  publication  of  the 
Federal  Reserve’s  Board  of  Governors  states, 
“How  is  the  Federal  Reserve  System  related 
to  production,  employment,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living?  The  answer  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve,  through  its  influence  on  credit 
and  money,  affects  indirectly  every  phase  of 
American  enterprise  and  every  person  in  the 
United  States.”1 2  1 

Elsewhere  the  booklet  includes  this  de¬ 
scription:  “The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a 
service  institution  to  the  Nation.  The  more 
than  250  directors  of  the  12  Reserve  banks 
and  their  24  branches  *  *  *  as  well  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  *  *  •  are  all  serving  as 
trustees  of  the  Nation’s  money.”  a 


1  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  “The  Federal  Reserve  System,  Pur¬ 
poses  and  Functions,”  Washington,  DC., 
1954,  p.  2. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  198. 


The  AFL-CIO  has  asked  that  the  selection 
of  these  trustees  reflect  their  public  respon¬ 
sibility  by  including  representation  of  the 
largest  economic  sectors  of  this  Nation. 

THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Under  present  law,  guidance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  rests  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  composed  of  seven  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  “In  selecting  the 
members  of  the  Board,”  states  the  law,  “the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  financial,  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  and  ge¬ 
ographical  divisions  of  the  country.” 0 

There  is  no  requirement  to  avoid  dom¬ 
inance  of  this  seven-man  Board  by  a  banker- 
oriented,  big-business-oriented  group.  Nor 
is  there  a  specific  requirement  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  even  a  due  regard  for  including 
representatives  of  the  Nation’s  largest  eco¬ 
nomic  sectors — consumers,  labor,  and  small 
business. 

Yet,  this  seven-man  Board  has  predom¬ 
inant  control  of  national  monetary  policy. 
Its  decisions  influence  economic  growth  by 
expanding  or  contracting  credit  and  money. 
The  Board  regulates  the  operations  of  each 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  selects 
three  of  the  nine  members  on  each  of  their 
boards  of  directors.  Such  regulation  includes 
approving  the  discount  rates  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks  may  charge  their  member 
banks — and  thus  influences  the  interest  rates 
charged  borrowers  throughout  America.  If 
discount  rates  are  high,  interest  rates  of 
borrowers  for  homes  and  cars  and  small - 
business  loans  will  almost  automatically  in¬ 
crease. 

The  Board  of  Governors  also  influences 
the  management  and  cost  of  th  public  debt 
through  its  automatic  membership  on  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  a  group 
which  makes  decisions  about  Federal  Re¬ 
serve’s  buying  and  selling  of  Government 
securities. 

Board  credit  policies  and  its  dominant 
effect  on  Treasury  Department  financing  can 
influence  production  and  employment  and 
affect  the  whole  course  of  the  economy.  The 
Board  represents  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  to  the  Congress  and  Government  de¬ 
partments. 

Today  much  of  the  original  act  has  been 
amended.  But  the  selection  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  whose  powers  have  been 
changed  over  the  years,  retains  the  flavor  of 
1913,  when  the  labor,  consumer,  and  small- 
business  interests  in  the  economy  lacked 
sufficient  voice  and  recognition,  when  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  average  American 
did  not  include  the  kind  of  life  considered 
important  for  the  whole  economy  in  1959, 
when  a  banking  act  was  enacted  mostly  to 
provide  a  flexible  currency  and  alleviate  re¬ 
curring  intermittent  money  panics. 

The  AFL-CIO  contends  that  the  selection 
of  this  Board  has  been  such  that  the  Nation’s 
economic  growth  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  nar¬ 
row  group — dominated  by  investment  and 
big  business  interests.  Even  if  they  were  the 
most  enlightened  and  public  spirited  citi¬ 
zens  in  America,  they  are  human  beings,  af¬ 
fected  by  the  minority  interests  of  their 
background  and  training.  It  is  the  AFL- 
CIO’s  belief  that  whether  the  decisions  this 
group  makes  are  right  or  wrong,  the  power 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  should  rest  with  an 
agency  more  representative  of  the  public  and 
include  labor,  consumer,  and  small  business 
interests. 

DIRECTORS  OF  RESERVE  BANKS 

The  AFL-CIO  has  also  asked  for  a  change 
in  the  provisions  for  the  Boards  of  Directors 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Some  basic 
provisions  for  the  composition  of  these 
Boards  have  not  been  changed  since  1913. 


1  The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  sec.  10  (U.S.C. 
title  12,  sec.  241) . 
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•‘The  directors  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Reserve  Bank  in 
the  public  interest,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.”*  But  to  what 
extent  is  the  public  represented?  A  look  at 
the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
one  of  the  most  important  Reserve  banks, 
the  New  York  Bank  shows  that  the  current 
law,  despite  changes  over  the  years,  does  not 
in  fact  avoid  domination  by  an  interest  group 
of  bankers  and  big  businessmen. 

Yet  the  Board  of  Governors  believes  that 
each  Reserve  bank  “*  *  *  gives  effective 
representation  to  the  views  and  interest  of 
its  particular  region,  and  at  the  same  time 
helps  to  administer  nationwide  banking  and 
credit  policies.” 1  The  AFL-CIO  requests 
amendments  that  would  make  this  true,  by 
extending  representation  to  consumer,  labor 
and  small  business  interests. 

OPEN  MARKET  COMMITTEE 

The  seven-man  Board  of  Governors  and  five 
representatives  (bank  officers)  elected  by 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  make  up  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee — perhaps  the  most  powerful  eco¬ 
nomic  arm  of  Government. 

This  Government  Committee  in  effect  in¬ 
fluences  the  price  of  Government  securities 
and  their  future  interest  rates.  It  does  this 
by  deciding  whether,  when  and  how  many 
U.S.  Treasury  securities  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  sell  or  buy  in  the  open  market. 
Decisions  by  this  small  Committee,  therefore, 
affect  interest  rates,  the  cost  of  the  public 
debt,  the  whole  bond  market  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  is  no  assurance  and  little  possibility 
that  the  Open  Market  Committee  will  be 
dominated  by  anyone  except  bankers  or  big 
businessmen  under  present  law.  Yet  these 
12  men’s  decisions  affect  the  money  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  its  citizens. 
Public  interest  requirements  for  such  a  group 
need  no  elaboration.  The  Open  Market 
Committee  should  be  made  more  represent¬ 
ative  of  major  economic  sectors  or  be 
abolished. 

Decisions  by  any  agency,  however  repre¬ 
sentative,  will  never  be  beyond  criticism  in 
a  democratic  society.  To  assume  that  AFL- 
CIO  proposals  to  make  the  Reserve  System 
more  representative  of  American  life  is  an 
arrogant  demand  or  that  the  present  System 
is  too  exclusive  and  independent  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  is  to  deny  our  Nation’s  democratic 
structure. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  POLICIES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
RECESSION 

In  January  1957,  this  publication  called 
for  “a  new  look  at  monetary  policy,”  and 
criticized  Federal  Reserve  policies: 

1.  Tight  money  (higher  discount  rates 
which  cause  higher  interest  rates)  was 
hampering  economic  growth  by  creating 
further  imbalance  between  investment  and 
consumption.  The  Board  was  following  a 
fallacious  theory  that  demand  inflation  (too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods)  was 
causing  price  rises.  Tight  money,  we  said, 
could  not  halt  price  rises,  but  could  hurt 
the  economy. 

2.  The  pattern  of  discount  rates  chasing 
U.S.  Treasury  bill  rates  created  inflation  and 
confusion  in  the  short-term  securities  mar¬ 
ket.  Instead  of  a  Federal  Reserve  effort  to 
keep  the  interest  rate  on  Treasry  short-term 
bills  low,  so  that  the  discount  rate  would 
be  low,  it  followed  the  backward  pattern  of 
letting  Treasury  rates  go  where  they  would 
by  "not  interfering  too  much”  and  then 
raising  discount  rates  to  meet  the  new 
heights  of  Treasury  rates. 

3.  Through  a  hands  off  policy,  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  did  not  support 
the  price  of  Treasury  long-term  bonds.  As 
a  result,  Government  long-term  bonds  were 
offered  in  the  open  market  on  a  free  and 


*  “The  Federal  Reserve  System,”  p.  75. 
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competitive  basis.  Since  buyers  knew  there 
would  be  no  Reserve  support  for  such  long¬ 
term  bonds,  they  held  off  buying  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  interest  might  go  up  and 
speculated  on  prices  of  the  bonds.  The  re¬ 
sult:  Treasury  attempts  to  move  the  Federal 
debt  into  long-term  issues  and  out  of  the 
bank  structure  were  not  successful. 

Policies  unchanged 

Two  years  and  a  recession  later,  several 
Board  representatives  have  shown  signs  of 
an  initial  recognition  that  these  policies  have 
not  been  successful  or  appropriate.  None¬ 
theless,  almost  the  same  course  of  action 
has  been  followed. 

On  February  6,  1959,  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  “Despite  the  rapid  recovery  in 
production  and  sales,  unemployment  re¬ 
mains  disquietingly  high.  *  *  *  The  present 
availability  of  capital  and  manpower  re¬ 
sources  represents  a  potential  for  near-term 
growth  of  the  economy  without  inflation.” 

This  seemed  to  imply  some  recognition 
that  another  hike  in  the  discount  rate  would 
harm  an  economy  whose  attempt  to  recover 
from  the  recession  had  not  been  fast  enough 
to  alleviate  unemployment. 

A  month  later,  on  March  4,  Governor 
Szymczak  told  the  Washington  Society  of 
Investment  Analysts  that  “*  *  *  reduction 
in  unemployment  has  lagged  behind  gains 
in  output”  and  suggested  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  deterring  the  Board  from  raising 
the  discount  rate  again.  (During  the  reces¬ 
sion,  the  Board  had  three  discount  rate  cuts, 
reaching  a  low  of  1%  percent  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1959.  Before  the  recovery  got  under¬ 
way,  however,  the  Board  approved  higher 
rates  in  late  summer  and  fall  up  to  2]/2 
percent.) 

Higher  discount  rate 

But  on  March  5,  the  day  after  Szymczak’s 
statement,  banks  in  the  important  money 
areas  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  upped  the  discount  rate  to  3  percent — 
only  one-half  percent  below  its  prerecession 
high  in  the  summer  of  1957. 

Why?  Possible  reasons  lay  in  Governor 
Martin’s  fear  of  inflationary  timber.  Ob¬ 
viously,  even  the  recession  had  not  convinced 
him  that  tight  money  hurt  the  economy 
more  than  it  affected  price  rises. 

But  even  more  important  were  money- 
market  problems.  In  short-term  securities, 
for  the  previous  7  months,  U  S.  Treasury  bills 
had  been  yielding  interest  rates  higher  than 
discount  rates.  The  game  of  discount  rates 
catching  up  to  Treasury  bill  interest  rates 
was  still  to  be  pursued.  The  Board  still  did 
not  recognize  that  higher  discount  rates  were 
no  solution.  They  would  just  make  all  in¬ 
terest  rates  higher  and  thus  cause  Treasury 
short-term  offerings  to  bear  higher  interest 
rates  In  order  to  be  attractive  to  buyers. 

In  long-term  securities,  Governor  Szymczak 
had  given  the  clue  in  his  March  4  speech: 
“Since  mid-1958,  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  encourage  investors 
to  acquire  and  hold  U.S.  Government  securi¬ 
ties,  particularly  issues  of  longer  maturity. 
This  fact  was  highlighted  by  the  recent  Feb¬ 
ruary  Treasury  refunding  in  which  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  publicly  held  maturing  se¬ 
curities  were  turned  in  for  cash,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  interest  rates  on  the 
new  issues  offered  in  exchange  were  generally 
accepted  as  realistic.” 

In  other  words,  the  February  Treasury  re¬ 
financing  had  flopped.  Investors  hesitated  to 
buy  intermediate  or  long-term  Government 
bonds,  because  they  thought  by  holding  off 
they  might  later  get  a  more  attractive  inter¬ 
est  rate  on  the  bonds.- 

The  investors  were  probably  right.  When 
asked  about  this  refinancing  failure  in  a 
press  conference,  President  Eisenhower  spoke 
of  free  enterprise  and  said,  if  necessary,  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  ask  Congress  once 
again  to  raise  the  legal  limit  on  interest 


rates  charged  on  Government  bonds.  Rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  Federal  debt  is  not  like  a 
corporation’s  debt  has  still  not  reached  the 
big-business  administration.  Confusion  and 
inflation  in  the  money  market  continue. 

On  March  9,  faced  with  the  repeated  con¬ 
fusion  and  failure  in  money  markets,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Reserve  Board  announced 
a  study  of  the  Government  securities  market. 
“In  this  study,  we  hope  we  can  learn  more 
about  what  makes  the  market  work,”  said  a 
Federal  Reserve  official.  This  is  an  admi¬ 
rable,  but  curious  aim  for  a  group  of  men 
whose  disinterested  knowledge  of  our  money 
system  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  financial  press, 
so  great  that  the  AFL-CIO  should  never  have 
had  the  arrogance  to  question  them. 
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Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  conscientious  Tris  Coffin  re¬ 
ports  on  our  present  status  with  respect 
to  nuclear  weapons  testing.  It  is  a 
chilling,  fateful  story,  told  by  a  first- 
rate  reporter.  The  text  of  his  broadcast 
last  night  is  included  here  under  a  pre¬ 
vious  consent: 

Men  are  digging  a  curious  kind  of  cata¬ 
combs  deep  in  the  pebbled  plateau  of 
Frenchman’s  Flats.  The  sound  of  blasting 
echoes  across  the  bleak  and  harsh  landscape 
of  Nevada.  The  setting,  as  one  fascinated 
visitor  remarked,  is  “like  a  scene  from  hell.” 

The  landscape  is  a  long,  sloping  desert  of 
blackened  pebbles.  The  scraggling  creosote 
bush  grows  in  extraordinary  geometric  pat¬ 
terns  and  defies  the  barrenness.  This  plant 
with  its  tiny  and  waxen  leaves  sucks  what 
moisture  is  hidden  among  the  stones.  The 
sky  is  a  gray,  for  this  is  the  rainy  season. 
The  temperature  is  mild,  but  a  sudden  drop 
chills  the  bones  at  sunset.  The  catacombs 
are  being  scooped  out  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  slope,  2,000  feet  down  in  the  rock. 

The  purpose  of  these  strange  underground 
canals  and  chambers  is  as  chilling  to  the 
marrow  as  the  sudden  fall  of  night. 

For  here,  men  are  patiently,  innocently 
preparing  to  resume  a  race  of  death.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Defense 
Department  are  determined  to  test  -new 
nuclear  weapons  here  within  2  months.  And 
then  the  Russians  will  test  theirs,  and  the 
race  will  be  on  again,  and  where  it  will  end 
God  only  knows.  One  observer,  watching 
this  digging,  said,  “They’re  going  to  blow  us 
all  up.  Don’t  they  know  that?” 

A  sharp,  intense  glimpse  of  the  struggle 
that  has  been  going  on  inside  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  Congress  for  almost  4  years 
over  bomb  testing  was  given  late  one  after¬ 
noon  last  week. 

Crowded  into  a  tiny  hearing  room  in  an 
ancient  corner  of  the  Capitol  were  scientists, 
Senators,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
reporters  and  spectators.  There  was  hardly 
room  to  breathe,  and  people  stood  all  along 
the  wall  while  the  afternoon  changed  to 
dusk,  and  then  to  night. 

The  shop  talk  of  the  reporters,  fitted  in 
with  the  testimony  at  the  hearing,  was  a 
fascinating  story.  It  begins  actually  In  1956 
when  Adlai  Stevenson  asked  that  nuclear 
tests  be  stopped.  His  reason,  he  said,  was 
humanitarian.  Every  fresh  explosion  show¬ 
ered  death,  crippling  disease,  and  disfigure¬ 
ment  from  atomic  fallout.  But  the  public 


was  unconcerned,  even  resented  bringing 
this  cruel  issue  into  the  open. 

But  2  years  later,  in  August  1958,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  proposed  such  a  ban,  and 
announced  we  would  halt  tests  for  a  year. 
In  October,  the  three  nuclear  powers  met  in 
Geneva  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  test 
ban. 

Why  did  we  propose  a  ban  on  nuclear  test¬ 
ing  in  1958?  The  answer  came  out  at  this 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  asked, 
“Why  did  we  choose  to  end  nuclear  testing, 
instead  of  missile  testing?  Was  it  because 
we  were  ahead  in  the  production  and  sophis¬ 
tication  of  nuclear  warheads  and  behind  in 
the  missile  race?” 

Yes,  this  was  it  in  large  part.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  was  world  opinion.  We  could  score  a 
propaganda  victory.  But,  equally  as  im¬ 
portant,  the  United  States  was  far  ahead  of 
Russia  in  nuclear  warheads,  and  would  like 
to  freeze  that  gap. 

But  within  the  last  several  months,  even 
weeks  there  has  been  a  subtle  change  within 
the  administration.  It  shows  at  times  a 
fever  of  wanting  to  test  again.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  shown  his  irritation  with  the  slow 
progress  of  the  talks  in  Geneva.  He  has 
threatened  to  test  again. 

The  real  reason  can  be  seen  only  dimly  and 
through  a  veil  of  secrecy.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
the  inventor  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  a  man 
of  unusual  eloquence,  has  been  talking  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors,  and  urging  new  tests.  He 
hints  at  a  revolution  in  nuclear  techniques, 
one  that  can  miraculously  close  the  missile 
gap.  And  what  solace  it  would  be  to  the 
administration  to  have  that  wiped  out  and 
silence  the  cries  of  the  critics. 

Our  missiles  today  lack  both  long-range 
thrust  and  dependability.  We  cannot  seem 
to  get  them  off  the  ground  in  long,  sustained, 
successful  flights.  Much  of  the  weight  of  the 
missile  is  in  the  warhead.  This  weight  re¬ 
quires  a  tremendous  thrust. 

Now,  Dr.  Teller  is  talking  of  the  possibility, 
still  a  theory,  of  miniaturizing  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  that  is  a  bigger  boom  In  a  much 
smaller  size.  This  would  mean  the  size  of 
the  warhead  could  be  cut  down  drastically, 
and  so  would  the  size  of  the  rockets.  The 
thrust  power  could  be  reduced  to  a  point 
where  we  could  handle  it  with  present  equip¬ 
ment.  And  the  guidance  problem  would  be 
easier. 

So  deep  down  below  Frenchman’s  Flats, 
they  would  play  with  nuclear  explosions — 
not  in  the  tremendous  power  needed  for  an 
ICBM.  A  small  explosion,  say  1  klloton,  could 
be  produced.  Data  would  be  gathered  and 
magnified  for  the  more  powerful  bomb. 

A  sign  that  the  administration  is  thinking 
of  weapons,  and  little  else  in  resuming  tests 
came  at  the  hearing.  Senator  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho,  has  been  looking  for  a  way 
to  break  the  United  States-Russian  deadlock 
over  underground  test  inspection.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  nuclear  powers  Join  in  under¬ 
ground  tests  and  gather  data  on  detection. 
None  of  the  administration  spokesmen  at  the 
hearing  were  really  interested. 

There  was  also  an  inference,  nothing  more, 
that  the  Russians  may  be  conducting  hidden 
underground  tests  now. 

Senator  Church  asked,  “Can  we  assume 
that  the  Russians  have  not  done  any  under¬ 
ground  testing?” 

Senator  Albert  Gore,  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Committee,  said  quickly  in  his 
bland  Tennessee  drawl,  “That  is  not  my  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

Senator  Gore  undoubtedly  meant  well  by 
raising  his  point.  But  this  is  a  tantalizing 
mystery  that  should  not  be  kept  from  the 
world.  If  the  Russians  have  broken  their 
pledge,  let  this  be  charged  openly.  No,  all  we 
hear  are  inferences.  A  Senator  says,  “That 
is  not  my  understanding.”  Well,  what  is  his 
understanding?  What  are  the  facts? 
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The  hearing  in  the  small,  stuffy  room 
poked  into  two  major  objections  the  United 
States  raised  this  year  on  the  reliability  of 
a  test  ban. 

There  was  talk  of  being  able  to  muffle  an 
underground  explosion  by  a  burst  deep  un¬ 
derground.  An  Air  Force  research  labora¬ 
tory  said  a  70-kiloton  explosion  could  be  so 
muffled.  Seventy  kilotons  is  more  than  3 
times  bigger  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb  which 
killed  78,150  human  beings. 

Senator  Humphrey  asked  what  kind  of  a 
hole  would  be  needed.  They  said  you  would 
have  to  dig  down  a  half  mile  and  clear  an 
area  equivalent  of  two  city  blocks  in  salt. 
It  would  take  3  to  4  years  to  dig  such  a  hole 
and  cost  around  $25  million.  Such  a  huge 
engineering  task  could  not  be  undertaken 
secretly. 

Next,  we  said  that  our  hardtack  tests  in 
Nevada  in  the  autumn  of  1958  proved  that 
existing  systems  for  detecting  underground 
blasts — separating  the  earthquakes  from  the 
man-made  explosions — were  inadequate  and 
unreliable.  Therefore  we  demanded  more, 
many  more  inspections  on  the  sites  of 
suspicious  earth  movements.  The  Russians 
said  this  was  absurd.  Everyone  became  up¬ 
set.  The  talks  broke  down,  and  we  are  now 
building  the  tunnels  in  Frenchman’s  Flats. 

At  the  hearing,  the  scientists  said  the 
techniques  of  detection  were  really  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  no  one  knows  the  answers. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  produces 
data  to  show  how  very,  very  difficult  it  is 
to  detect  underground  shots.  Yet  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  reports  new  techniques 
that  can  Increase  detection  tenfold.  And, 
it  is  also  revealed,  that  a  technique  of  bury¬ 
ing  detection  instruments  underground 
might  well  be  substituted  for  inspection 
teams  on  the  ground.  This  possibly  could 
meet  the  Soviet  objections.  This  we  did  not 
push  at  the  Geneva  talks. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  A  high  official 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  said 
privately  we  must  begin  tests  within  2 
months.  Nineteen  Congressmen  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  to  stop  the  tests.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  worried  over  world  re¬ 
action  if  we  reopen  the  nuclear  race.  Tire 
President  has  not  made  up  his  mind. 

This  is  Tris  Coffin  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before  the  British  election  last  October, 
the  distinguished  Washington  journalist, 
Mr.  George  W.  Oakes,  drew  upon  his 
extensive  background  of  experience  in 
Britain  to  describe  the  current  mood  of 
British  politics.  His  article,  “Why  Yes¬ 
terday’s  Empire  Today  Turns  Inward,” 
appeared  in  the  October  1959  issue  of 
the  magazine.  Freedom  and  Union. 
What  he  had  to  say  still  has  meaning 
for  American  policy  and  public  under¬ 
standing.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  include  his  article  as  follows: 

Why  Yesterday's  Empire  Today  Turns 
Inward 

(By  George  W.  Oakes) 

Whichever  party  wins  the  British  election 
October  8,  one  can  safely  predict  what  foreign 
policy  Its  government  will  follow.  It  will  aim 
at  reaching  a  summit  conference  and  modus 


vivendl  with  Moscow,  seek  by  soft  words  and 
actions  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  danger  of 
atomic  war,  and  try  to  secure  as  stable  a 
world  situation  as  possible  for  the  coming 
years. 

This  last  aim  is  spurred  not  only  by  the 
fear  of  war’s  destructiveness,  but  by  the 
country’s  need  of  time  in  which  to:  (a) 
modernize  its  economic  plant,  develop  those 
specialized  exports  in  the  electronic,  engi¬ 
neering,  aviation,  automotive,  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  which  do  successfully  compete  in 
world  trade  and  thus  contribute  vitally  to 
economic  stability;  (b)  continue  to  satisfy 
the  domestic  demand  for  consumer  goods  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living;  and  (c)  thus 
give  the  people  time  to  digest  the  economic 
changes  since  the  war  and  absorb  them  into 
the  social  fabric. 

LONG-TERM  factors  affecting  foreign  policy 
AND  ELECTION 

Although  dread  of  atomic  war  has  had  the 
most  immediate  and  publicized  impact  on 
British  policy,  other  more  deepseated  factors 
are  involved  in  the  election.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  current  British  attitude  to¬ 
ward  foreign  policy  has  been  conditioned  by 
important  long-term  internal  psychological 
and  sociological  factors. 

The  tremendous  decline  in  the  British 
power  position  especially  since  World  War  II 
is  a  fundamental  fact  which  Americans,  as 
well  as  the  British  themselves,  have  found 
extremely  difficult  to  accept  and  understand. 
Basically,  this  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
their  losses  in  two  World  Wars  and  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  what  had  been  a 
far-flung  empire.  Yet  the  fast-moving  de¬ 
velopments  depleting  the  strength  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  other  major  allies,  plus  the  subconscious 
and  inherited  impression  of  a  powerful  Brit¬ 
ain  as  our  major  partner  in  the  world,  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  particularly 
in  the  last  15  years  Britain  has  been  under¬ 
going  a  series  of  economic  and  financial 
crises.  Too  often  Americans  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  these  factors, 
having  a  vital  impact  on  the  Internal  life  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  reflected  in 
her  foreign  policy. 

The  results  of  the  huge  loss  in  capital 
assets  during  World  War  II,  the  need  for  the 
U.S.  loan  and  Marshall  plan,  the  devaluation 
of  1949,  the  accompanying  postwar  years  of 
shortages,  and  rationing  all  focused  public 
attention  in  Britain  on  its  domestic  prob¬ 
lems.  In  addition,  the  Labor  government  of 
1945  put  forward  a  program  of  the  welfare 
state  which  all  governments  since — whether 
Labor  or  Conservative — have  felt  it  essential 
to  maintain  and  even  extend.  This  program 
involved  a  vast  process  of  internal  economic 
and  social  change. 

Therefore,  domestic  affairs  have,  by  force 
of  necessity,  dominated  the  interest  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  public.  Today  British  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  problems,  though  at 
the  moment  in  relatively  an  improved  con¬ 
dition,  still  face  an  uncertain  future.  Full 
convertibility  of  the  pound  is  far  from  reali¬ 
zation,  and  this  state  of  affairs  seems  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

Yet,  despite  concern  over  the  uncertainties 
at  home  and  consequently  of  Britain’s  ability 
to  speak  with  authority  abroad,  the  impres¬ 
sion  prevails  that  those  who  determine  policy 
in  Britain  are  constantly  straining  to  keep 
the  country  in  a  prominent  role  in  foreign 
affairs.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
maintain  the  historic  reputation  of  Britain 
as  a  great  power. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this  at¬ 
titude.  First  of  all,  Britain  is  still  run  by 
a  ruling  class.  Although  the  establish¬ 
ment — as  it  often  called — has  absorbed  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  war  outstandingly  able  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  lower  middle  and 
working  class,  its  traditional  sense  of  values 
remains.  Those  who  have  come  up  in  the 
social  system  have  in  many  cases  accepted 


the  general  point  of  view  of  the  upper-class 
groups  who  have  set  the  tone  for  British  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  centuries. 

MACMILLAN  REPRESENTS  TRADITION 

This  governing  class  includes  top  civil 
servants  and  foreign  office  officials,  industrial 
and  business  leaders,  leading  figures  in  the 
universities  and  professions,  outstanding 
journalists,  et  al.  Many  of  these  are  of  an 
age  group  brought  up  during  the  period  be¬ 
fore  and  just  after  World  War  I  when  Brit¬ 
ain’s  place  in  the  world  was  only  beginning 
to  change  from  its  19th  century  hegemony. 
Their  thinking  is  rooted  in  their  educational 
background — the  days  of  the  height  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  empire,  and  power  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan  represents  this 
tradition  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
most  of  Britain’s  present  political  leaders. 
His  generation — those  who  served  in  World 
War  I — cannot  lightly  shed  the  reputation 
of  Britain's  power  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
doctrinated  in  their  youth.  These  products 
of  the  “public”  schools — Eton,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  and  the  others — reflect  an  attitude 
that  doesn’t  change  easily.  This  powerful 
impact  of  the  private  schools  (as  Americans 
would  call  them) — with  their  stress  on  in¬ 
herent  British  values — is  largely  responsible 
for  handing  down  a  similar  point  of  view 
to  many  younger  influential  opinion-formers 
in  Britain — the  sons  of  the  World  War  I 
generation. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  this  urge  to  try 
to  keep  Britain  in  a  leading  world  position 
also  has  a  psychological  explanation.  Na¬ 
tional  pride  is  a  most  important  character¬ 
istic  among  British  people  of  all  classes  and 
particularly  those  who  occupy  the  upper 
rungs  in  molding  opinion  and  forming  na¬ 
tional  policy.  These  groups,  reared  in  the 
doctrine  of  British  world  power,  have  found 
it  extremely  frustrating  to  live  through  a 
period  when  their  confidence  in  Britain’s 
stature  was  being  repeatedly  challenged  by 
the  facts  of  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

BRITAIN’S  PSYCHOLOGICAL  HANGOVER 

This  sense  of  injured  pride,  this  sudden 
realization  that  conditions  which  supported 
Britain’s  former  status  had  basically  altered, 
has  produced  an  extreme  national  sensitivity. 
It  has  shown  up  frequently  in  the  postwar 
years,  notably  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  adven¬ 
ture.  All  elements  of  the  population  were 
infuriated  that  President  Nasser  could  dare 
insult  their  country,  which  had  dominated 
the  Mediterranean  for  generations.  “Let’s 
give  him  a  bloody  nose,”  echoed  on  all  sides. 
Any  issue  that  touches  the  emotional  nerve 
of  national  reputation  evokes  an  immediate 
outcry.  “What’s  the  matter  with  us  that  we 
are  so  sensitive  to  criticism”  is  a  frequent 
comment  among  the  more  sophisticated.  As 
Britain  is  a  highly  integrated  national  unit, 
such  a  feeling  runs  throughout  the  entire 
body  politic. 

This  sensitivity,  coupled  with  confidence 
born  of  Britain’s  success  in  overcoming  con¬ 
tinental  threats  to  its  independence  and  ex¬ 
istence  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  leads  many  in  the  ruling  groups  to 
boast  of  their  diplomatic  know-how.  How 
often  have  visitors  heard  the  remark,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  “if  you  fellows 
would  just  leave  these  negotiations  to  us, 
we’ll  find  a  way  out.  We’ve  had  generations 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  these  people— 
Russians,  Chinese,  Germans,  Arabs,  etc.  You 
are  newcomers  in  these  matters.”  There 
exists  a  strong  urge  to  show  what  they  can 
do — partly  to  compensate  for  injury  to  their 
national  pride. 

This  psychological  hangover  of  Britain’s 
former  world  position  is  evident  in  the  rising 
degree  of  public  interest  in  the  past.  Of 
course,  the  British  people  have  always  been 
unusually  conscious  of  their  history.  Yet 
today  one  senses  a  stronger  tie  toward  any 
reminders  of  the  days  when  London  was  the 
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center  of  world  affairs.  At  a  time  when  the 
average  citizen  is  being  taxed  almost  to  the 
limit  "from  the  cradle  to  the  grave"  people 
cheerfully  support  those  visual  evidences  of 
Britain’s  historic  glory.  One  senses  that  the 
old  customs  and  ceremonies — the  famous 
military  pageant  of  “trooping  of  the  color,’’ 
the  colorful  changing  of  the  guard,  the 
pageantry  performed  at  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament  or  at  the  installation  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter  at  Windsor — have  in  some  ways 
gained  a  greater  meaning  for  the  public  as  a 
reminder  of  the  historic  and  glorious  past. 
Though  these  public  displays  certainly  have 
a  tourist  value  for  foreigners,  it  is  clear  from 
observing  the  crowds  that  they  primarily  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  British  themselves. 

A  similar  pride  in  the  past  has  stimulated 
thousands  of  Britons  of  all  classes  to  visit 
the  many  country  houses,  castles,  and  estates 
that,  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  are  now  open  to  the  public  on  a  paid 
admission  fee. 

This  sense  of  looking  backward  to  some 
extent  compensates  for  the  realization  that 
Britain  cannot  in  fact  any  longer  play  the 
part  in  world  affairs  that  it  did  even  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  ruling 
groups  to  maintain  a  front,  to  foster  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Britain  still  is  one  of  the  big 
three,  they,  as  well  as  all  elements  of  the 
population,  recognize  the  facts  of  the  present 
state  of  world  affairs,  They  know  that  power 
has  been  polarized  to  a  great  extent  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that 
Britain  cannot  take  an  equal  place  with  these 
two  colossi.  Yet  the  British,  conscious  of 
their  position  only  a  generation  ago,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  and  co¬ 
lonial  areas  still  give  them  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  worldwide  interests,  cannot  see  them¬ 
selves  on  a  level  with  Prance. 

SHIFT  FROM  FOREIGN  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  TO 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  shift  in  the  status  of  the  British 
oversea  possessions  from  an  empire  center¬ 
ing  in  London  to  a  Commonwealth  of  in¬ 
creasingly  independent  countries,  has  had 
its  repercussions  on  life  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  No  longer  are  there  the  careers  avail¬ 
able  in  the  civil  and  military  services  abroad 
as  in  the  days  of  a  large  army  and  navy,  and 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  As  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  shrunk  the  type  of  young  man  who 
25  years  ago  contemplated  a  lifetime  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  empire  now  directs  his  attention 
toward  a  career  at  home.  Even  in  Africa,  one 
of  Britain’s  last  important  colonial  areas,  the 
rising  forces  of  nationalism  will  soon  elimi¬ 
nate  this  field  for  public  service  work.  In 
fact,  increasingly  difficult  conditions  may 
force  many  emigrants  to  return  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  urge  to  reinforce  their  economic  secu¬ 
rity  shows  up  in  the  career  preferences  of 
university  graduates.  Since  the  war  there 
has  been  a  marked  shift  from  public  service — 
the  foreign  and  civil  service — to  business  and 
industry.  Today  the  outstandingly  able 
graduates  of  not  only  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
but  the  provincial  universities  are  being  at¬ 
tracted  through  lucrative  salaries  by  leading 
corporations. 

Oxford  undergraduates  do  not  have  the  in¬ 
terest  or  enthusiasm  for  foreign  affairs  or 
politics  characteristic  of  them  before  the  war. 
At  that  time  students  vigorously  expressed 
differing  views  on  controversial  issues  such 
as  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  There  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  troubles  of  the  world  could  be 
corrected  through  political  action.  Now  they 
are  disillusioned  and  find  an  outlet  for  their 
aspirations  in  religion,  music,  art,  or  drama. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  has  almost  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  exists  an  acceptance  of 
tilings  as  they  are.  There  still  is  support 
for  projects  fostering  international  goodwill 
but  the  stress  is  on  cultural  rather  than  po¬ 
litical  means.  This  state  of  mind  fits  into 
the  national  desire  for  a  period  of  tranquility. 


a  search  for  a  way  to  reduce  the  continuing 
threat  to  existence  implicit  in  a  state  of 
constant  international  tension. 

Chatting  with  Englishmen  in  a  leading 
London  club,  whose  members  are  drawn 
primarily  from  the  academic  world,  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  business,  one  feels  a  strong 
sense  of  the  pervasiveness  of  domestic  prob¬ 
lems.  After-luncheon  conversation  seldom 
centers  on  foreign  affairs. 

The  appetite  for  the  material  advantages 
of  modern  industrial  society  has  been  so 
whetted  that  it  must  be  continually  and  in¬ 
creasingly  satisfied.  This  is  a  major  goal 
toward  which  the  average  voter — particu¬ 
larly  in  the  lower  middle  and  working  class — 
insists  that  Government  policy  be  directed. 
Foreign  policy  must  take  this  basic,  popular 
demand  into  account  and  follow  a  line  that 
will  permit  its  maximum  possible  fulfillment. 
One  major  reason  why  the  most  daring 
foreign  adventure  in  British  postwar  policy — 
the  Suez  operation — had  such  widespread 
support  was  that  the  average  citizen  believed 
that  the  hard-won  material  gains  he  had 
achieved  since  the  war  were  in  serious 
jeopardy  through  Nasser’s  threat  to  Britain’s 
Mideast  oil  supply.  In  such  a  crisis,  vigorous 
action  seemed  the  only  solution. 

The  demand  for  higher  living  standards  is 
reflected  in  popular  pressure  on  the  political 
parties  that  a  larger  share  of  the  national 
budget  be  spent  on  housing,  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  atomic  power  for  industrial  use,  roads, 
etc.  For  some  years  opinion  polls  have 
shown  that  the  public  has  picked  defense 
expenditures  as  the  area  where  budget  cuts 
should  be  made,  and  so  the  proportion  of 
funds  devoted  to  defense  has  been  reduced. 

Between  1953  and  1958  the  gross  national 
product  rose  £5  billion  but  defense  spend¬ 
ing  increased  only  £14  million.  On  the 
other  hand  the  national  health  program  re¬ 
ceived  £170  million  more  in  the  budget 
during  the  same  period. 

Political  leaders  in  both  major  parties  fully 
realize  that  they  must  be  responsive  to  this 
powerful  public  demand  to  maintain  the 
gains  in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Since  Britain’s  economy  is  so 
dependent  on  trade,  they  recognize  that  in 
foreign  policy  this  requires  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  achieve  the  maximum  possible 
stability  in  international  relations. 

BRITAIN  AVERSE  TO  ANY  RISKY  POLICY 

Public  pressure  for  relaxation  of  tension 
is  likely  to  increase  if  the  Labor  Party  should 
come  to  power.  There  is  a  strong  element  of 
pacifism  in  the  party  stemming  from  its 
Christian  Socialist  doctrine.  Labor,  more¬ 
over,  would  be  more  responsive  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  desire  for  a  greater  diversion  of  the 
national  product  toward  consumption  goods. 

Britain  cannot  lightly  risk  any  policy  that 
would  tend  to  provoke  international  ferment. 
In  terms  of  Soviet  relations,  the  result  is 
that  a  modus  vivendi  must  be  worked  out. 
All  groups  in  Britain  are  convinved  there  is 
no  other  practical  solution.  On  the  basis  of 
their  bitter  experience  during  the  last  war, 
they  appreciate,  to  a  degree  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  civilian  population  cannot  realize,  what 
war  means  as  it  affects  the  life  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  family.  Now  with  the  potential  de¬ 
struction  that  nuclear  war  could  bring  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  their  vulnerability  to  dev¬ 
astation  is  deeply  understood. 

The  British  realize  that  any  such  power  re¬ 
quires  the  backing  of  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago  Aneurin  Bevan,  in  stating  that  he 
would  not  favor  the  closing  of  American  air¬ 
bases,  explained  he  took  this  position  be¬ 
cause  the  British  need  the  power  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  be  in  a  strong 
negotiating  position  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

British  policy  has  to  concentrate  on  doing 
its  utmost  to  persuade  American  opinion 
that  its  interests  will  be  equally  well  served 
by  following  the  British  line.  For  this  reason 
alone,  more  attention  has  been  paid  in  re¬ 
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cent  years  toward  seeing  to  it  that  influ¬ 
ential  Britons  in  industry,  the  professions, 
academic  and  cultural  life,  and  so  forth 
travel  more  extensively  than  ever  in  the 
United  States  and  exchange  views  with  their 
opposite  numbers  in  this  country.  Britain’s 
cultural  heritage — as  well  as  current  achieve¬ 
ments — are  important  elements  in  strength¬ 
ening  Britain’s  status  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  shape  opinion. 

Conversely,  the  British  appreciate  that  if 
the  Anglo-American  relationship  is  to  survive 
the  hazards  of  Soviet  attempts  to  divide  the 
two,  greater  understanding  of  the  United 
States  must  be  encouraged  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Therefore  influential  circles  have 
been  fostering  expanded  study  of  American 
history,  for  example,  in  the  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

Running  counter  to  these  efforts  are  sev¬ 
eral  deeply  held  convictions  which  find  an 
outlet  in  widely  shared  anti-American  views, 
more  often  suppressed  than  expressed. 
Many  also  resent  Britain’s  dependence  on 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  most  infuriates 
Britons  in  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States  is  that  it  is  in  position  either  inten¬ 
tionally  or  through  miscalculaton  to  plunge 
them  as  our  ally  into  nuclear  war  without 
their  knowledge  and  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  make  their  views  felt.  This  fear 
is  so  great  that  Soviet  provocations  are  often 
disregarded. 

Americans  must  never  forget  the  fact  that 
Britain  is  determined  to  avoid  any  provoca¬ 
tion  action  that  might  lead  to  war.  As 
Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  who  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  during  the  Munich  crisis,  wrote  in 
“Old  Men  Forget”:  “It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  British,  who  fight  with  the  most  glorious 
courage  and  toughest  tenacity,  have  such  a 
horror  of  war  that  they  will  never  support 
a  policy  which  entails  the  slightest  risk  of 
it.  Nor  have  they  yet  learned  that  reluc¬ 
tance  to  take  risks  is  not  the  way  to  acquire 
security.” 

But  when  they  do  see  clearly  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,  then,  as  the  whole  world 
witnessed  so  impressively  in  1940  and 
throughout  the  last  war,  they  will  fight  to 
the  end. 

The  difficulty  in  the  present  situation 
vis-a-vis  Russian  power  is  that  the  Soviet 
attack  is  not  so  far  a  headon  military  chal¬ 
lenge  against  which  the  British  would  react 
in  keeping  with  their  obligations  but  an 
indirect  one  which  encourages  the  public  in 
the  view  that  in  some  way  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  can  be  reached. 


Birthday  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENK0WSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  February  12,  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  an  outstanding  hero  whose 
belief  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all  man¬ 
kind  carried  him  to  two  continents  to 
fight  for  these  rights.  He  played  an  im-' 
portanfc  part  in  creating  our  right  to 
stand  in  these  Chambers  and  express  the 
will  of  the  people  of  our  great  country  in 
deciding  our  own  fate  and  future. 

Our  country  is  made  up  of  people  of 
every  conceivable  nationality  who  have 
united  for  one  purpose — life,  liberty  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We,  of  Polish 
descent,  are  proud  of  Kosciusko  for  he 
played  an  important  part  in  our  war  of 
independence.  He  borrowed  money  to 
come  to  America  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  struggling  Colonies.  As  a  student  of 
engineering  and  artillery,  his  choice  of 
battlefields  and  erection  of  fortifications 
contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliant  vic¬ 
tory  of  our  forces  at  Saratoga.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Continentals  to 
enter  Charleston  after  its  evacuation  by 
the  British.  His  success  as  a  leader  of 
men  earned  him  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  1783. 

Having  served  our  country  brilliantly 
in  gaining  our  independence,  he  was  not 
content  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victoiy.  This  burning  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  of  all  men  carried  him  back  to  his 
native  Poland  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
freedom  there.  For  more  than  20  years 
he  continued  his  valiant  but  unsuccessful 
efforts  for  the  independence  of  Poland. 
He  died  in  exile  in  Switzerland  in  1817. 

His  name  will  live  forever  and  will 
remain  a  symbol  for  the  oppressed  people 
of  Poland  today.  It  is  fitting  that  today, 
Americans  of  all  rank  and  creed  sol¬ 
emnly  observe  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  do  homage  to  his  memory. 


TVA:  The  Unlearned  Lesson 
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Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other 
Government  agency  has  been  the  target 
of  so  much  invective  as  has  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority.  The  interests  who 
continue  to  publish  their  self-serving 
propaganda  not  only  refuse  to  recognize 
TVA’s  substantial  accomplishments  but 
resort  to  representations  which  have  in¬ 
adequate  relation  to  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  living  testimonial  of 
the  TVA  system  in  terms  of  industrial 
growth,  flood  control,  national  defense, 
and  agricultural  development;  unrea¬ 
soned  accusations  continue  to  be  made. 
Unfortunately,  these  accusations,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  inaccurate,  are  retarding 
the  development  of  our  country’s  natural 
resources. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
pace  Soviet  efforts  in  the  field  of  power 
development,  action  must  be  taken  to 
harness  to  its  ultimate,  our  Nation’s 
power  potential.  The  Passamaquoddy 
tidal  project  on  the  Maine-Canadian 
border  is  only  one  of  the  many  projects 
throughout  our  Nation  that  must  be  un¬ 
dertaken  without  further  delay.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  Quoddy-Rankin  Rapids 
would  bring  to  New  England  the  same 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  through  the  development 
of  TVA. 

I  would  like  to  include  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “TVA:  The  Unlearned  Lesson,” 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1,  1959, 
edition  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Lloyd 


Armour,  in  his  objective  study  of  TVA, 
clearly  outlines  its  many  positive  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  Nation’s  progress.  All 
Americans  should  know  of  the  results 
achieved  through  this  creation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  initiative,  and  demand  further  sim¬ 
ilar  investment  in  our  Nation’s  natural 
resources. 

The  article  follows: 

TVA:  The  Unlearned  Lesson 
(By  Lloyd  Armour) 

Twenty-six  years  separate  the  historic  leg¬ 
islation  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  from  the  latest  important  TVA  meas¬ 
ure;  a  new  method  of  financing  the  continu¬ 
ing  work  of  the  agency.  In  that  time,  a  new 
generation  has  grown  up  without  knowing 
what  it  was  like  in  the  days  before  TVA. 
And  an  older  generation  has  had  time  to 
forget. 

This  is  a  fitting  time,  then  for  a  new  look 
at  the  reality  of  a  dream,  at  an  experiment 
that  has  become  a  $2  billion  going  concern. 
How  does  it  justify  its  costs  to  its  owners, 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  What  has  it 
done  for  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley? 
Is  it  “creeping  socialism,”  as  some  have 
claimed,  or  is  it  “democracy  on  the  march,” 
as  others  describe  it?  Does  the  valley  use 
the  agency  as  a  lure  to  uproot  industry  else¬ 
where?  Does  TVA  steal  pennies  from  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  elsewhere  to  subsidize 
cheap  power?  Does  it  build  steam  plants  as 
an  excuse  for  continuing  its  work,  now  that 
the  task  of  developing  a  river  is  all  but  com¬ 
plete? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
a  continuing  barrage  of  criticism,  against 
TVA.  For  the  answers,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
go  back,  briefly,  beyond  the  TVA  era  to  some 
farsighted  statesmen  such  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Senator 
George  Norris.  These  were  men  who  pon¬ 
dered  long  about  ways  of  conserving  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  Nation’s  resources.  From  their 
thinking,  "and  that  of  others,  emerged  the 
concept  of  total  development  of  river  valleys. 
In  the  depression  years,  a  small  band  of  men 
in  Congress  began  a  long  fight  for  such  an 
experiment  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

From  almost  any  standpoint,  the  choice 
was  an  excellent  one.  The  South  as  a  whole 
was  underdeveloped,  and  it  was  labeled  by 
some  as  the  Nation’s  No.  1  economic  prob¬ 
lem;  and  in  the  South,  no  region  presented 
a  greater  problem  than  did  that  valley 
washed  by  the  deceptively  passive  Tennessee 
River.  For  each  spring,  this  sleeping  tiger 
awoke  and  became  a  roaring,  rampaging 
flood.  Residents  fled  in  terror  to  the  high 
ground  as  the  water  swept  away  crops,  homes, 
and  land.  Millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of 
topsoil  vanished  in  hours.  Businesses  were 
wiped  out,  and  with  them  sources  of  taxa¬ 
tion. 

The  region  depended  upon  a  one-crop 
economy.  “Balance”  in  agriculture  was  a 
phrase  of  the  professors.  There  was  little 
industry  and  much  poverty.  Malaria,  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  malnutrition  left  their  marks 
upon  the  people  and  the  burial  places. 

But  the  sickness  that  sapped  the  region 
most  was  one  for  which  no  doctor  could 
prescribe.  It  was  the  sickness  of  fear.  There 
was  fear  of  the  river,  fear  of  the  land  that 
produced  less  and  less.  There  was  fear  of 
the  future.  And  in  the  beginning  there  was 
fear  of  TVA. 

But  the  building  of  dams  meant  Jobs  and 
a  flow  of  money.  As  the  mighty  dams  took 
shape,  hope  rose.  There  was  a  new  look 
about  the  land.  Ears  began  to  listen  to  what 
the  experts  of  the  fledgling  TVA  had  to  say. 
Eyes  began  to  see  help,  as  in  mosquito  con¬ 
trol.  There  were  specialists  looking  at  the 
land,  testing  it  and  finding  the  need  for 
fertilizers  of  a  particular  type.  Since  the 
type  wasn’t  being  produced,  TVA  began  to 
make  it. 


Quickly,  the  valley  learned  something 
about  the  TVA:  It  would  help,  but  there 
had  to  be  cooperation.  Soon  the  valley 
farmers,  guided  by  their  extension  services 
and  county  agents,  began  to  apply  lime  and 
phosphates  to  jaded  land  in  the  first  of 
many,  many  thousands  of  farm-test  demon¬ 
strations.  They  began  to  learn  about  soil 
needs,  about  contour  plowing,  about  the 
importance  of  trees  as  windbreaks  and  ero¬ 
sion  curbs.  In  a  few  seasons,  the  barren, 
soil-scalped  hillsides  were  green,  the  valleys 
below  them  lush. 

As  research  and  production  details  were 
worked  out  and  TVA-born  fertilizers  de¬ 
veloped  fully,  the  agency  turned  over  its 
data  and  its  processes  to  private  industry — 
free  of  charge.  In  addition,  industry  got 
another  gift — a  readymade  market.  Since 
research,  introduction  and  promotion  of  any 
new  fertilizer  is  costly,  the  industry  moved 
slowly.  But  here  TVA  was  doing  the  whole 
job  with  its  research,  demonstration  plots, 
fertilizer  schools  and  educational  programs 
for  the  farmer. 

Today,  the  farmer  in  Wyoming  or  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  Tennessee,  benefits  by 
the  TVA  fertilizer  program  (which  is  paid 
for  by  appropriations  from  Congress) .  Min¬ 
nesota  farmers  saved  almost  $750,000  from 
1949  to  1954  by  using  TVA-developed  and 
promoted  “4-16-16”  and  “5-20-20”  fertilizers. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  chemical 
paradox — the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  both  a 
lifegiving  plant  food  and  an  ingredient  of 
powerful  explosives — makes  it  possible  to 
turn  the  TVA  fertilizer  development  center 
from  peacetime  to  wartime  use  in  a  day. 

As  TVA  was  helping  to  promote  a  new  and 
more  productive  farm  economy,  it  was  also 
having  an  effect  on  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  series  of  high  dams  which  canal¬ 
ize  the  Tennessee  created  a  long,  deep  water¬ 
way  over  which  freight  traffic  moved  in  in¬ 
creasing  tonnage.  Tows  hauled  automobiles 
from  the  industrial  north  to  the  Alabama 
plains,  saving  more  than  $10  a  car.  Ferro¬ 
alloys  moved  from  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  to 
Pittsburgh  $5  a  ton  cheaper. 

What  does  this  mean  to  shippers?  On  12.1 
million  tons  of  traffic  in  1958,  they  saved 
more  than  $24  million.  Deducting  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  the  waterway— $4.2  million — 
there  was  a  net  transportation  benefit  of 
$19.8  million.  This  is  a  14.5  percent  return 
on  the  $136  million  net  investment  in  a  navi¬ 
gation  system  which  contributes  to  inter¬ 
regional  commerce  and  strentghens  the 
whole  Nation. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  navigation  develop¬ 
ment  and  industrial  growth  go  hand  in  hand. 
Since  1933,  private  industry  has  invested 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  more  than  130 
terminals  and  plants  along  the  river.  All 
in  all,  more  than  3,000  new  industries  have 
come  to  the  TVA  region. 

This  growth  has  prompted  many  critics 
of  the  agency  to  raise  cries  of  “industry 
piracy”  on  the  part  of  the  valley.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  new  plants  represent 
branches  and  subsidiary  operations  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  still  have  their  headquarters 
elsewhere.  In  a  recent  survey  by  TVA,  it 
was  found  that  during  a  19-year  period  only 
25  plants  pulled  up  roots  elsewhere  and  re¬ 
located  in  the  TVA  area.  During  this  time, 
nine  much  larger  plants  left  the  region.  The 
25  incoming  plants  represented  3,800  jobs; 
the  9  outgoing,  2,000;  net  gain  for  the  valley, 
1,800  jobs. 

The  truth  is  that  while  industrialization 
in  the  valley  has  been  rapid,  it  has  lagged 
behind  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  cry 
of  industrial  piracy  is  absurd. 

Originally,  cheap  electric  power  was  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  less  important  objectives 
of  TVA.  It  was  viewed  merely  as  a  byproduct 
of  river  control  that  would  allow  for  in¬ 
creased  rural  electrification  and  encourage 
a  moderate  expansion  of  industry.  But  with 
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the  coming  of  World  War  II,  the  picture 
changed.  A  secret  installation  known  as 
Oak  Ridge  needed  power  in  enormous  quan- 
ties.  Opportunities  for  increasing  hydro- 
power  were  limited;  new  dams  might  justify 
their  costs  in  power  terms,  but  not,  at  the 
time,  in  other  ways.  Besides,  a  .hugh  dam 
is  not  an  overnight  project.  In  1940,  TV  A 
turned  to  a  much  quicker  method  of  adding 
to  generating  capacity:  the  steam  plant. 
First  to  be  built  was  the  Watts  Bar  plant, 
with  a  capacity  of  240,000  kilowatts. 

After  World  War  II,  and  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Korean  conflict,  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  more  sources  of  quick 
power  were  needed.  Not  only  were  farms, 
homes,  and  factories  demanding  more  cur¬ 
rent,  but  entirely  new  energy-devouring  in¬ 
stallations  were  entering  the  area:  atomic- 
energy  plants,  the  Arnold  Engineering  Devel¬ 
opment  Center,  and  the  Bedstone  Arsenal, 
where  the  Army  was  building  missiles. 

By  fiscal  1958,  the  atomic-energy  plants 
and  other  Federal  defense  agencies  in  the 
area  were  using  51  percent  of  all  TV  A 
power — more  than  29  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
This  is  more  power  than  was  sold  last  year 
in  any  of  the  States  outside  the  valley  ex¬ 
cept  four. 

So  TVA  became  a  defense  weapon.  But  it 
had  an  extra  meaning  for  taxpayers  in  that 
it  provided  very  large  savings  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  electric  bill.  Perhaps  this  will 
show  how  much: 

From  1953  to  1958.  TVA  delivered  129.8 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power  to  Oak  Ridge 
and  Paducah,  Ky.,  atomic  facilities.  This 
cost  the  Government  $590  million.  If  there 
had  been  a  one-mill  per  kilowatt-hour  in¬ 
crease  in  this  cost,  the  bill  would  have  been 
$130  million  more — about  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Now  compare  the  average  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing  electric  power  by  TVA  with 
that  of  privately  owned  utilities.  Last  year, 
the  operating  cost  for  TVA  was  5.21  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour;  the  corresponding  cost  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  utilities  was  about  10.09  mills. 
At  that  rate,  the  Government’s  $590  million 
electric  bill  would  have  been  almost  doubled. 

But,  say  the  private  utilities,  TVA  doesn't 
pay  taxes.  It’s  a  subsidized  operation.  True, 
TVA  doesn’t  pay  taxes  in  name,  but  it  makes 
payments  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  1958,  these  payments 
(from  TVA  and  is  distributors)  totaled  $13,- 
751,000.  Excluding  Federal  agencies,  about 
6.3  percent  of  the  electric  bill  of  all  TVA 
consumers  was  paid  to  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  Corresponding  taxes  of  private 
utilities  in  neighboring  areas  ranged  from 
5.1  percent  to  11.8  percent. 

In  addition,  the  law  requires  TVA  to  repay 
to  the  Treasury,  from  its  power  revenues,  the 
entire  investment  in  each  power  facility 
within  40  years.  To  date,  payments  of  $250 
million  put  the  agency  well  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule.  The  payments  exceed  the  entire  Federal 
Investment  in  the  first  13  dams  TVA  built. 

There  are  other  money  savings  involved. 
Millions  of  electricity  users  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  are  paying  lower  electric  bills 
because  of  TVA’s  rate  policies — the  so-called 
yardstick  of  power.  Electric  rates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Federal  Power  Commission  data,  are 
lowest  in  the  TVA  and  Bonneville  areas,  and 
grow  progressively  higher  as  the  distance 
from  these  public-power  facilities  increases. 
Before  TVA,  rates  in  a  semicircle  through 
parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
and  New  York  were  $10.08  for  each  250  kilo¬ 
watt-hours.  In  1958,  rates  for  the  same  area 
averaged  $7.10. 

The  power  companies  nearest  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  have  made  the  greatest  reductions 
in  retail  rates.  Nevertheless,  their  earnings 
have  increased  at  a  rate  substantially  greater 
than  the  average  of  all  the  large  utilities  in 
the  Nation.  From  1937  to  1957,  according 
to  published  Federal  Power  Commission  fig¬ 
ures  earnings  available  to  the  common  stock¬ 


holders  of  the  larger  privately  owned  util¬ 
ities  multiplied  3(4  times;  similar  earnings 
of  companies  bordering  the  TVA  increased 
8  times. 

So  much  for  power.  To  many  people,  a 
more  important  objective  of  TVA  is  flood 
control.  The  valley  is  now  protected  by  10 
major  multiple-purpose  dams  providing  6 
million  acre-feet  of  storage  for  flood  waters. 

Were  there  no  TVA  dams,  a  flood  stage  of 
57.9  feet  in  the  Tennessee  River  today  would 
cause  $100  million  in  damage  to  lowlying 
Chatanooga.  The  total  estimated  annual 
average  value  of  flood  regulation  by  the  res¬ 
ervoir  system  is  $11  million.  Over  26  years, 
this  annual  sum  more  than  equals  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  and  total  investment  combined  of 
the  system’s  flood  control  facilities. 

TVA’s  extensive  experience  in  mapping,  ad¬ 
vising  and  aiding  in  engineering  studies  of 
flood  control  is  being  put  to  work  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  One  of  the  agency's 
special  interests  now  is  the  tributary  water¬ 
shed  program — away  from  the  rivers,  back 
among  the  creeks  and  branches  where  flood¬ 
ing  is  also  destructive,  though  less  so  than 
on  the  rivers.  This  program,  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  ways  by  which,  under  State  leadership, 
communities  can  organize  themselves,  study 
their  problems  and  apply  solutions  through 
their  own  agencies  and  their  own  resources. 

Critics  charge  that  the  citizens  of  the 
valley  are  the  helpless  victims  of  an  auto¬ 
cratic  project.  How  well  have  these  help¬ 
less  victims  done  with  the  help  of  the  TVA? 
In  1933,  only  3.4  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
income  tax  collections  came  from  the  seven 
States  of  the  TVA  region.  By  1958,  the  per¬ 
centage  had  more  than  doubled.  From  1933- 
56.  total  collections  amounted  to  $21,900 
million.  If  we  assume  a  rate  of  gain  based 
on  the  1933  percentage,  TVA  has  meant  an 
extra  $10  billion  in  Federal  tax  revenues — 
almost  five  times  the  entire  cost  of  the 
project. 

At  the  same  time,  the  valley  has  become  a 
vast  market  for  goods  produced  outside. 
From  1934  to  1958,  TVA  alone  purchased 
$1.1  billion  worth  of  outside  goods.  Users 
of  TVA  power  spent  $1.8  billion  for  electrical 
appliances.  Still  another  billion  has  been 
spent  on  automobiles,  boats,  motors,  and 
other  products. 

These  figures  should  not  lead  anyone  to 
envision  the  valley  as  more  prosperous  than 
any  other  section  of  the  Nation.  It  is  far 
from  that.  It  lags  the  national  averages  in 
almost  all  economic  measurements.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  the  per  capita  income  was 
only  45  percent  of  the  national  average; 
despite  a  sizable  gain,  it  is  only  63  percent 
today. 

There  is  a  great  deal  yet  unaccomplished. 
The  balance  between  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  is  short  on  the  industry  side.  Too  great 
a  portion  of  the  region’s  youth  leaves  each 
year  because  there  are  not  enough  jobs. 
Farms  are  too  small  and  too  many.  An  es¬ 
timated  2.7  million  acres  need  to  be  refor¬ 
ested. 

The  demand  for  electricity  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  800,000  kilowatts  a  year.  People  are 
just  naturally  using  more  power — the  air 
conditioner,  for  example,  is  a  big  sales  item 
where  it  once  was  a  rarity.  Business  ex¬ 
pansion,  new  industry,  demand  more — and 
the  valley  must  have  these  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  progress. 

So  TVA  must  have  new  funds  merely  to 
keep  abreast  of  demand.  That  is  why  its 
supporters  have  fought  for  a.  self-financing 
measure  (a  method,  incidentally,  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Eisenhower  administration). 
TVA  will  be  lucky  if  the  $750  million  made 
available  by  the  latest  TVA  legislation  can 
adequately  provide  for  needed  facilities  in 
the  valley.  The  pattern  of  progress  has  been 
set,  and  there  can  be  no  slackening  off  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  region. 

The  great  irony  of  TVA  is  that  its  value 
is  given  more  recognition  abroad  than  in 
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the  United  States.  It  is  the  one  great  Ameri¬ 
can  project  that  draw's  a  steady  stream  of 
potentates,  students,  engineers,  and  politi¬ 
cians  from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
one  great  idea  we  have  exported  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Eight  foreign  countries  now  have  big 
projects  based  on  TVA — countries  ranging 
from  India  to  tiny  Lebanon. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  TVA- 
type  authorities  in  the  valleys  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can  rivers:  the  Missouri,  Rio  Grande,  Colo¬ 
rado.  A  new  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
bill — the  Neuberger  bill — is  before  Congress. 
None  of  these  efforts  has  thus  far  succeeded. 

The  TVA  was  an  experiment  at  a  time  of 
national  economic  distress  when  the  public 
was  receptive  to  daring  innovations.  The 
electric  utility  interests,  natural  enemies  of 
such  an  enterprise,  were  themselves  in 
trouble.  These  interests,  reviving,  have  since 
fought  the  spread  of  the  TVA  idea  with  a 
rising  fear.  While  keeping  TVA  under  carp¬ 
ing  attack,  they  have  sown  wridely  and  nur¬ 
tured  well  a  confusion  that  restrains  the 
people  of  other  sections  from  emulating  a 
valley  program  that  is,  nevertheless,  the  out¬ 
standing  example  of  a  people’s  ability  to 
make  the  most  of  a  natural  environment. 


February  12:  Birthday  of  Lincoln 
and  Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  on  February 
12  to  two  outstanding  figures  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  There  is  an  interesting  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact  that  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  day  we  honor  one  of  America’s 
greatest  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
on  the  151st  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  honor  Gen.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciuszko,  hero  of  the  American 
Revolution,  on  the  214th  anniversary  of 
his  birthday. 

The  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
even  though  each  of  these  heroes  lived 
in  an  entirely  different  era,  they  had  the 
same  unyielding  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  man  and  the  value  of  human  freedom. 

Every  American  knows  the  inspiring 
history  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  how  he 
virtually  gave  his  life  in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  for  equality  of  man.  His  brave  deci¬ 
sion  to  end  slavery  in  America  has  been 
a  symbol  to  people  who  respect  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  the  glorious 
contributions  of  General  Kosciuszko  to 
American  history  have,  unfortunately, 
been  obscured  by  time  and  have  not 
found  as  great  a  recognition  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  they  should.  General  Kosciuszko 
was  born  February  12,  1746,  at  Siech- 
nowicze,  Poland.  He  was  a  brilliant  son 
of  a  prominent  but  impoverished  family. 
After  briefly  attending  college,  young 
Kosciuszko  entered  the  Polish  Corps  of 
Cadets  and  completed  his  military  train¬ 
ing  with  the  rank  of  captain.  The  King 
of  Poland,  impressed  with  Kosciuszko’s 
natural  ability  for  engineering,  sent  him 
to  France  to  pursue  further  studies. 
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Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  7  years 
later,  in  1774. 

He  demonstrated  his  deep  dedication 
to  freedom  when,  realizing  that  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  his  engineer¬ 
ing  talents  in  his  native  land  after  the 
first  partition  of  Poland,  this  young  sol¬ 
dier  decided  to  come  to  America,  deter¬ 
mined  to  help  our  Nation  in  its  struggle 
for  independence.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  in  1776  at  his  own  expense  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  General 
Washington.  On  October  18,  1776,  he 
was  commissioned  by  an  act  of  Congress 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Continental  Serv¬ 
ice  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Kosciuszko’s  unique  engineering  abil¬ 
ity  gained  recognition  in  1777,  when  he 
joined  the  northern  army  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  was  in 
the  victory  at  Saratoga,  a  victory  which 
won  for  America  not  only  a  campaign, 
but  France’s  recognition  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  the  course  of  the  running  battle  for 
American  independence,  Kosciuszko  was 
selected  to  build  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point.  We  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  suggestion  that  the 
Nation  build  a  national  military  school 
at  the  spot  which  he  first  helped  develop 
as  West  Point. 

Perhaps  one  aspect  of  Kosciuszko’s 
deep  dedication  and  respect  for  human 
dignity  which  places  his  own  beliefs  in 
close  parallel  with  those  of  President 
Lincoln,  is  demonstrated  by  his  concern 
for  the  American  Negro.  Kosciuszko 
first  recognized  the  plight  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Negro  when,  at  the  request  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates,  General  Washington  trans¬ 
ferred  the  Polish  hero  to  the  South. 
Kosciuszko  was  stationed  in  Virginia 
and,  while  awaiting  further  orders,  he 
saw  the  Negroes  at  close  quarters  and 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  Negro 
slavery.  It  was  this  experience,  coupled 
with  Kosciuszko’s  deep  resentment 
against  every  form  of  human  suffering, 
that  developed  in  him  a  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  American  Negro,  which  17 
years  later  was  to  dictate  his  parting 
testament  to  the  New  World. 

By  1784  Kosciuszko  had  written  a 
brilliant  record  of  bravery  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  when  a  wave  of  patriotic 
ardor  swept  over  Poland  after  the  second 
partition  of  that  nation  in  1792.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  his  efforts  in  America  were 
no  longer  needed,  the  Polish  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Poland, 
General  Kosciuszko  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Krakow,  where  he  summoned 
the  people  to  arms  and  proclaimed  new 
decrees  in  favor  of  the  Polish  peasants. 
He  attacked  the  Russians  at  Raclawice. 
Infuriated,  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  a 
large  army  to  fight  Kosciuszko  and  his 
poorly  equipped  army  in  the  south  of 
Poland.  The  battle  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  devastating.  The  two  forces 
met,  and  after  suffering  heavy  wounds 
himself,  Kosciuszko  was  taken  prisoner. 
With  him  fell  the  independence  of  Po¬ 
land.  Kosciuszko  was  taken  to  Peter- 
burg  as  a  prisoner,  and  only  after  Cath¬ 
erine’s  death,  her  successor,  Paul  I,  lib¬ 
erated  the  Polish  hero. 


In  December  1796,  Kosciuszko  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  arriving  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  His  great  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 
can  independence  had  not  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  he  was  warmly  received  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  By  this  time,  grants 
of  American  land  and  American  money 
awarded  to  Kosciuszko  by  a  grateful 
Congress  were  very  considerable,  and 
these  he  turned  over  to  Jefferson,  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  gifts  be  used  to 
establish  a  Negro  school  and  to  buy  and 
free  Negro  slaves. 

Thus,  in  1826,  the  legacy  went  to  found 
the  Negro  school  at  Newark,  the  first 
educational  institution  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  and  which  bore  Kos¬ 
ciuszko’s  name. 

Kosciuszko  returned  to  Europe  in  1798 
and  began  negotiating  with  the  French 
Government  for  her  help  in  restoration 
of  Polish  independence.  In  1806,  Na¬ 
poleon  summoned  Kosciuszko  to  assume 
leadership  of  the  Poles,  who  were  in  re¬ 
volt.  Kosciuszko  had  little  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  emperor,  and  believing 
the  offer  to  be  a  trap,  he  remained  in 
Paris. 

Kosciuszko  died  on  October  15,  1817,  in 
Switzerland,  and  to  the  very  end  his 
courage  and  determination  for  a  free 
Poland  served  as  a  symbol  to  his  country¬ 
men. 

From  the  tribute  which  we  pay  to 
these  two  great  heroes  on  February  12, 
modern  Americans  can  learn  a  great  les¬ 
son.  As  we  engage  in  the  great  debate 
over  civil  rights  in  America  today,  it  is 
wise  to  reflect  what  great  sacrifices  have 
been  made  by  our  forefathers  to  restore 
men — all  men — to  their  proper  place  of 
dignity  and  freedom.  We  should  also 
learn  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
so  long  as  people  are  subjugated,  whether 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Poland, 
or  any  other  corner  of  the  world. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Kosciuszko  have 
carved  for  us  a  great  challenge;  but  it  is 
we,  as  Americans,  who  today  must  dedi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
principles  for  which  both  these  inspiring 
heroes  fought  and  died. 

Our  recognition  of  respect,  equality, 
and  dignity  for  all  Americans  by  passage 
of  appropriate  legislation  can  indeed  be 
an  inspiration  to  people  throughout  the 
world  that  the  principles  of  Lincoln  and 
Kosciuszko  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Perhaps  through  our  forthright  action  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  in  this  country,  we 
can  look  with  greater  confidence  for  the 
restoration  of  total  freedom  from  Com¬ 
munist  oppression  in  Poland  and  the 
other  captive  nations  throughout  the 
world. 


Additional  Federal  Judges  for  Eastern 
District  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  21,  1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  long  been  known  among  members 


of  the  bar  in  our  area,  that  additional 
Federal  judges  were  needed  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  Hearings  were  held  recently 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
legislation  for  the  creation  of  these  new 
judgeships,  and  I  fully  support  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

A  fellow  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association,  Robert  A.  Morse,  chairman 
of  its  committee  on  Federal  legislation, 
presented  the  bar  association’s  views  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  sure 
what  he  had  to  say  to  the  committee  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  concur  with  his  logic  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  join  with 
him  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation. 

His  statement  was  as  follows: 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  appreciation, 
and  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  for 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  our  views  in 
support  of  the  biU  which  provides  for  two 
new  Federal  judges  in  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  and  two  new  judges  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Unfortunately,  your  communication  did 
not  reach  me  until  February  1,  1960.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
to  collect  all  the  data  which  might  be  desired 
for  presentation  on  February  3,  1960,  before 
your  committee.  However,  this  matter  is  so 
important  that  I  have  been  designated  by 
the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  Lynn  G.  Goodnough,  to  present  our 
views  to  your  committee  concerning  the 
essential  elements  underlining  the  problem 
concerning  the  Federal  court  in  Brooklyn. 
We  would  appreciate  the  privilege  to  submit 
such  additional  data  as  we  may  see  fit  within 
the  near  future. 

I  am  addressing  this  report  not  only  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Federal  legislation,  but  as  one  who  served  as 
an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  for  approximately  2/2  years, 
and  as  one  who  served  as  law  clerk  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  Bruchhausen,  presently 
the  chief  judge  of  the  court.  It  is  with  this 
experience  in  mind  that  I  desire  to  present  to 
this  committee  the  compelling  reasons  for 
passage  of  H.R.  6159. 

The  eastern  district  of  New  York  comprises 
the  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Richmond,  the  last  of  which  is 
known  as  Staten  Island.  In  1930  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  area  was  4,288,984.  At  that  time 
the  district  had  five  judges  and  a  sixth  judge 
was  added  in  1936.  Today,  some  25  years 
later,  the  population  has  grown  to  6,764,000, 
a  growth  of  approximately  2,476,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court  was  immeasurably  increased  by  changes 
in  the  national  labor  law.  In  addition,  the 
waiver  by  the  Government  of  its  sovereign 
immunity  brought  forth  a  great  number  of 
tort  actions  against  the  Government.  During 
this  time  litigation  concerning  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  taxation,  immigration,  maritime 
causes  and  criminal  actions  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  . 

The  population  explosion  was  accompanied 
by  a  litigation  explosion  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  such  that  the  court  has  been,  for 
all  purposes,  severely  hampered. 

During  the  entire  25  years,  when  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  society  was  undergoing  vast  changes 
calling  for  extensive  litigation,  the  judge 
power  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York  has  remained  in 
status  quo.  The  eastern  district  of  New  York 
has  undergone  a  phenomenal  growth  of  those 
factors  which  bring  about  litigation.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  fact  that  although 
a  high  proportion  of  incoming  sea  passen¬ 
ger  traffic  goes  through  the  Southern  District 
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of  New  York  an  extremely  high  percentage 
of  the  freight  discharged  by  cargo  ships 
passes  through  Brooklyn,  which  is  Kings 
County.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  of  new  dock  facilities  in 
Brooklyn,  has  brought  about  a  tremendous 
increase  of  litigation  arising  out  of  injuries 
to  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers,  which 
injuries  are  covered  by  Federal  law.  The 
growth  of  industry  in  Nassau  and  Queens, 
as  well  as  within  other  counties  in  the  east¬ 
ern  district,  has  brought  forth  extensive 
Federal  litigation.  Much  of  this  litigation 
requires  trials  of  an  extensive  nature  all  of 
which  increase  the  workload  of  the  court. 
As  pointed  out  by  Judge  Bruchhausen  in 
his  letter  dated  February  2,  1960,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  hereto,  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  eastern  district  recently  presided  in 
a  criminal  trial  which  consumed  7  weeks  of 
trial  time  and  a  number  of  other  long  cases 
await  trial.  Judge  Bruchhausen  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
help  from  judges  in  other  districts  since 
they,  themselves,  have  problems  within  their 
own  jurisdictions. 

A  quotation  from  Judge  Bruchhausen’s 
letter  adequately  points  up  the  problem.  Ke 
says:  “While  the  adoption  of  modern  pro¬ 
cedures  has  been  helpful,  they  are  of  minor 
value  and  not  a  substitute  for  judge  power.” 

Although  statistics  are  of  great  value  it 
Is  only  by  practicing  within  the  eastern 
district  that  one  may  be  fully  impressed  with 
the  great  injustices  that  result  from  inade¬ 
quate  judge  power.  All  too  often  I  have 
witnessed,  with  saddened  heart,  the  tragic 
capitulation  of  plaintiffs  who  have  been 
forced  to  accept  inadequate  settlements^  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  plaintiffs  to  receive 
an  early  trial.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
also  seen,  during  so-called  crash  calendar 
programs,  defendants  pay  on  cases  which 
have  absolutely  no  merit  when  faced  with 
settlement  conferences  before  the  court.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  affair  if  the  Federal  court, 
long  the  barrier  and  bulwark  of  individual 
freedom  and  liberty,  were  to  become  an  in¬ 
surance  adjustment  house  as  has  occurred 
in  so  many  of  our  State  courts. 

With  respect  to  the  so-called  crash  program 
wherein  visiting  judges  assist  with  calendar 
clearance  within  the  eastern  district,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  1  of  Judge  Bruchhausen’s 
letter,  it  might  be  readily  seen  that  no  sooner 
have  the  judges  departed  for  their  respective 
jurisdictions  when  the  backlog  of  new  cases 
brings  the  court  right  back  to  where  it  was 
before.  Artificial  crash  programs  which 
strain  the  court,  overload  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  numerical  statistics  of 
the  court,  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  just  re¬ 
sult  which  grows  either  out  of  a  fair  trial, 
or  as  a  result  of  a  settlement  against  a  back¬ 
ground  where  either  the  plaintiff  or  defend¬ 
ant  could  get  a  trial  within  such  a  time  so 
as  to  render  any  settlement  a  sensible  one. 

With  respect  to  the  time  element  between 
the  filing  of  the  note  of  issue  and  the  actual 
date  of  trial,  litigants  are  required  to  wait 
approximately  2  Vi  year’s  before  trial.  As  the 
result  of  the  recent  temporary  crash  pro¬ 
grams,  this  has  been  reduced  to  2  years. 
However,  the  backlog  is  once  again  increasing 
at  a  rate  even  faster  than  prior  to  the  cal¬ 
endar  clearance  by  16  visiting  judges. 

With  respect  to  the  addition  of  two  circuit 
judges  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
court  of  appeals  for  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont  is  a  court  of  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  covering  types  of  litigation  both 
unusual  and  difficult.  The  addition  of  two 
new  circuit  judges  will  do  much  to  assist  that 
court  in  rendering  earlier  decisions  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  distinguished  members  from  becom¬ 
ing  overworked.  In  addition,  it  is  patently 
apparent  that  the  nature  of  the  appellate 
matters  which  reach  the  court  of  appeals  re¬ 
quire  extended  and  mature  consideration. 


These  judges,  above  all,  should  have  sufficient 
time,  and  a  reasonable  workload,  to  continue 
their  distinguished  service. 

As  stated  herein  earlier,  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association  desires  to  have  the  privilege  of 
submitting  whatever  additional  material  it 
deems  pertinent  within  the  near  future.  On 
behalf  of  the  bar  assocation  I  heartily  recom¬ 
mend-  and,  indeed,  plead  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6159  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York  shall  have  the 
adequate  protection  of  the  Federal  court  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 

New  York ,  N.Y.,  February  2,  I960. 
Robert  a.  Morse,  Esq., 

Attorney  at  Laic, 

Brooklyn  Bar  Association, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  You  called  me  this 
morning  to  inform  me  that  you  are  to  be 
in  Washington  tomorrow,  representing  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  to  present,  on  be¬ 
half  of  your  association,  the  well-known  po¬ 
sition  of  the  bar  here  that  the  Federal  courts 
in  this  area  are  grossly  undermanned,  a  fact 
we  judges  know  only  too  well. 

Needless  to  say,  we  of  the  judiciary  are 
appreciative  of  the  awareness  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  have  with  respect  to  our 
courts,  and  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
action  taken  by  your  bar  association. 

An  opportunity  is  to  be  given  us  of  the 
judiciary  to  make  presentation  of  our  needs 
in  our  accustomed  way  by  personal  appear¬ 
ances  of  designated  judges.  However,  we  are 
very  grateful  that  a  bar  association,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  as  well  known  and  as  keenly 
observant  as  your  Brooklyn  Bar  Association, 
is,  on  its  own  initiative,  also  presenting  a 
statement. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  informing  me  of 
your  trip. 

Believe  me,  with  greatest  respect, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sterry  R.  Waterman, 

Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap-peals  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

U.S.  Court, 

Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  February  2,  I960. 
Robert  A.  Morse,  Esq., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  informed  that  in 
your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Federal  legislation  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association,  you  have  requested  information, 
supporting  the  need  for  two  additional 
judges  in  this  court. 

Inasmuch  as  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Hon.  Eman¬ 
uel  Celler,  some  3  years  ago,  I  thought  it 
appropriate  that  I  write  him  directly.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  you  may 
use  as  you  see  fit. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  Bruchtausen, 

Chief  Judge. 

U.S.  Court, 

Eastern  District  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  February  2, 1960. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Judiciary  Committee,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  In  recent 
weeks  representatives  of  bar  associations  and 
other  organizations  have  requested  details  of 
the  caseload  of  this  court  and  related  infor¬ 
mation,  principally  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  omnibus  judges  hill,  now 
tmder  consideration  by  your  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Annexed  is  a  schedule  of  some 
of  the  statistics.  While  I  do  not  underesti¬ 
mate  their  importance,  I  believe  you  should 
have  before  you  all  of  the  relevant  facts. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  Congress  expects 
the  judges  of  this  court  to  exert  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  the  caseload.  Early  last  year 
we  embarked  upon  a  carefully  planned  pre¬ 


trial  and  trial  program,  headed  by  Chief 
Judge  William  F.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  with 
the  assistance  of  16  other  visiting  judges, 
each  of  whom  participated,  3  weeks  more  or 
less,  supplementing  the  services  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  judges  of  this  court.  As  a  temporary 
solution  of  our  problem,  the  undertaking 
was  successful  in  that  we  disposed  of  some 
1,600  cases.  During  the  period  about  1,100 
new  cases  were  filed  with  the  result  that 
we  cut  the  backlog  by  about  500  cases.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  of  further  reducing  the 
caseload  and  the  time  for  bringing  a  case 
for  trial  is  dim  for  several  reasons.  The 
number  of  cases  filed  in  1959  materially  in¬ 
creased  over  the  number  filed  in  1958.  An¬ 
other  factor,  not  adequately  reflected  in  the 
statistics  is  the  protracted  cases,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  One  of  our  judges  recently 
presided  in  a  criminal  action  which  con¬ 
sumed  7  weeks  of  trial.  A  number  of  other 
long  cases  await  trial.  During  the  past  few 
months  I  have  contacted  judges  in  other 
districts,  and  requested  them  to  help  us 
out.  Because  of  similar  problems  In  their 
jurisdictions,  I  have  met  with  no  success. 

■While  the  adoption  of  modern  procedures 
has  been  helpful,  they  are  of  minor  value  and 
not  a  substitute  for  judge  power.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  calendar  commissioner  to  our 
supporting  personnel  has  enabled  us  to  so 
constitute  our  trial  parts  of  the  court  as  to 
avoid  wastage  of  court  time. 

Yesterday  Judge  Byers  retired  from  active 
service.  While  he  plans  to  take  some  cases, 
there  is  an  indication  that  he  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  the  same  amount  of  time  as  in  the 
past.  This  situation  aggrevates  our  prob¬ 
lem.  Within  the  past  few  years,  several  of 
the  judges  of  this  court  retired.  The  time 
elapsed  in  replacing  them  has  been  an  ad¬ 
ditional  impediment  in  the  dispatch  of  the 
business  of  the  court. 

The  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  district  courts  has  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  increase  the  court’s  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  estimated  that  the  recent  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
will  double  the  number  of  cases  in  that 
field. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  judges  in  this  court  in 
25  years. 

I  respectfully  plead  for  approval  of  the 
bill,  adding  two  judges  to  this  court. 

With  kind  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  Bruchausen, 

Chief  Judge. 


Schedule  of  statistics  of  pending  civil  ac¬ 
tions — Docket  and  trial  calendar  compari¬ 
son;  Dec.  31,  1958,  Dec.  31,  1959 


Dee.  31, 1958 

Dee.  31,  1959 

Causes  oil  dockets,  includ- 

ing  those  noticed  for  t  rial. 

2,319 

1,816 

Causes,  noticed  for  trial-  — 

1,027 

2S4 

Causes  filed,  during  year.. 

1, 141 

1,269 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

U.S.  Attorney, 

Eastern  District  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  February  2, 1960. 
Re  need  for  additional  Judges  in  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Morse,  Esq., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse  :  You  have  asked  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  need  of  this  office  for  addi¬ 
tional  judges  in  this  court.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  opinion  but  that  this  court 
needs  at  least  two  additional  judges.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of 
Government  work  in  this  district  over  the 
past  7  years.  The  court  has  been  able  to  do 
its  work  only  by  bringing  in  visiting  judges. 

The  bringing  into  this  district  of  17  differ¬ 
ent  judges  who  sat  here  for  a  total  of  100 


1960 
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judge-weeks  last  year  In  the  so-called  crash 
program  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
proof  of  the  need  for  judges  in  this  district, 
and  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  if  an 
adequate  number  of  judges  is  available. 

But  even  these  judges,  although  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  914  civil  cases,  were  not  able  to 
handle  the  long  cases.  The  cases  that  looked 
as  if  they  would  take  a  long  time  for  trial 
were  largely  deferred  on  the  trial  calendar 
so  that  a  volume  of  dispositions  could  be 
achieved.  The  result  is  that  there  is  now 
pending  on  the  civil  calendars  of  this  court 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  cases 
which  will  take  2  weeks  or  more  to  try. 

The  Government  has  on  the  civil  side  ap¬ 
proximately  60  cases  where  notes  of  issue 
and  a  statement  of  readiness  has  been  filed. 
The  Government  is  now  ready  for  trial  in 
all  these  cases.  The  lack  of  a  judge  avail¬ 
able  to  try  these  cases,  however,  indicates 
that  it  will  be  well  over  a  year  before  they 
can  all  be  disposed  of.  As  you  know,  the 
small  number  of  Judges  available  allows  for 
only  one  judge  each  month  to  sit  in  nonjury 
and  admiralty  cases.  This  judge  divides  his 
term  between  admiralty  and  civil  nonjury. 
The  result  is  that  any  long  case  ties  him 
up  completely,  and  at  best  we  can  expect  a 
Judge  available  1  week  per  month  to  try  our 
civil  nonjury  cases. 

Similarly,  on  the  criminal  side  this  office 
has  been  deferring  the  long  criminal  cases 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  volume  of  current 
smaller  cases  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  held  up,  but  even  on  the  criminal  side 
this  office  has  been  making  use  of  additional 
judges  over  and  above  the  one  who  is  regu¬ 
larly  assigned  to  the  criminal  part.  During 


CONCLUSION 

The  most  important  development  of  the 
current  year  in  judicial  administration  has 
been  the  crash  program  to  dispose  of  civil 
cases  in  this  district.  Under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  Judge  William  Smith,  who 
headed  a  team  that  provided  five  additional 
Judges  to  handle  civil  cases  in  this  district 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
part  of  the  month  of  April,  great  strides 
were  taken  in  bringing  the  civil  calendar  in 
this  district  up  to  date.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  trials  was  not  great,  the 
ability  of  the  court  to  provide  a  prompt  trial 
induced  many  parties  to  settle  on  the  basis 
of  their  realistic  and  reasonable  value,  and 
in  some  cases  even  to  dismiss  suits.  As  it 
turned  out,  we  could  have  used  even  more 
Judges,  as  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
Government  was  ready  for  trial  exceeded 
those  which  could  be  tried  even  with  the 
five  additional  Judges. 

As  the  Government  is  a  party  to  more 
than  half  of  the  cases  on  the  civil  nonjury 
calendar,  it  is  vitally  interested  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  court  calendar,  and  cooperated 
with  the  visiting  Judges  and  with  the  Judges 
of  this  court  in  all  attempts  to  bring  the 
calendar  into  the  current  position. 

Another  innovation  was  the  institution  of 
a  central  Jury  pool  with  a  Jury  and  calendar 
clerk,  and  the  handling  of  the  civil  calendar 
by  a  single  judge.  Though  these  innova- 


the  months  of  October  and  November,  Judge 
Rayfiel  was  tied  up  during  the  entire  period 
with  the  trial  of  a  single  criminal  case, 
United  States  v.  Gillilan,  et  al.  And  during 
January  1960,  Judge  Abruzzo  was  tied  up  for 
almost  a  whole  month  with  the  trial  of 
United  States  v.  Freeman,  an  important  nar¬ 
cotics  case,  with  the  result  that  the  smaller 
cases  have  had  to  wait. 

We  have  an  additional  nine  criminal  cases 
pending  where  we  anticipate  that  the  trial 
will  take  anywhere  from  2  to  8  weeks,  and 
these  cases  by  and  large  are  our  most  im¬ 
portant  cases  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  The  long 
cases  have  to  be  tried  at  some  time,  and 
during  the  calendar  year  1959  while  we  had 
41  trials  as  against  56  in  the  previous  year, 
those  41  took  longer  to  try  than  the  entire 
56  in  the  previous  year,  thus  in  the  year 
1959  we  had  211  criminal  trial  days  against 
200  for  more  cases  in  the  previous  year. 

I  have  requested  the  chief  judge  of  the 
district  court  to  assign  additional  judges  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases  during  the  spring 
of  1960,  and  to  asign  a  judge  to  sit  and  try 
criminal  cases  during  the  summer  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  our  docket  of  over  100 
pending  criminal  cases  more  current.  The 
number  of  criminal  prosecutions  started  in¬ 
creased  (over  10  percent)  in  1955  to  466  as 
against  416  in  1958. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of 
this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  showing 
the  volume  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cornelius  W.  Wickersham, 

U.S.  Attorney. 


tions  made  possible  a  better  handling  of 
the  civil  calendar  at  a  substantial  saving  to 
the  Government  in  jury  fees,  there  seems 
some  question  as  to  whether  funds  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  are  available. 

The  institution  of  a  calendar  clerk  who 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  attorneys  so 
that  they  may  be  advised  in  advance  as  to 
when  they  can  expect  their  cases  will  be 
called  for  trial,  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
modern  court  system,  particularly  in  New 
York  City.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  are  handled  by  a 
few  lawyers  who  have  a  busy  practice  in 
the  many  courts  scattered  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Such  attorneys  must 
schedule  their  time,  and  cannot  afford  to 
wait  substantial  periods  of  time  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  be  called.  A  calendar  clerk,  with 
authority  to  advance  cases  which  are  actually 
ready  for  trial  over  cases  ahead  of  them  on 
the  calendar  which  are  not  ready,  can  keep 
the  calendar  moving,  and  can  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  case  actually  ready  for  trial 
at  all  times.  This  also  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  recent  crash  program.  These 
improvements  should  be  continued. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  pending  more  than  2  years  has  been 
sharply  reduced.  The  number  of  actual  trials 
and  the  utilization  of  court  days  for  criminal 
cases  has  increased  to  a  new  high  for  recent 
years.  Despite  this  improvement  in  the 


court’s  criminal  docket,  there  are  pending 
more  cases  than  can  be  tried  by  the  regular 
criminal  judge  during  the  coming  year.  Ad¬ 
ditional  judges  from  outside  the  district 
to  try  the  pending  criminal  cases  and  those 
which  can  be  expected  to  arise  during  the 
coming  year,  are  a  necessity.  If  such  outside 
judges  are  not  available,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  court  to  reassign  some  of  the  existing 
judges  of  the  court  from  civil  cases  to  the 
handling  of  criminal  cases,  which  will  have 
an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  civil  calendar, 
which  at  so  much  effort  and  expense  has 
been  brought  up  to  a  more  current  position 
by  the  crash  program. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  this  re¬ 
port  without  a  word  about  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  and  the 
secretarial  and  clerical  staff  of  this  office,  who 
deserve  the  praise  of  the  Department  for  the 
fine  results  achieved  by  this  office.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  Department,  In  the  last  half 
of  the  fiscal  year,  many  experienced  assistants 
resigned.  If  the  work  of  the  office  continues 
to  increase,  and  particularly  if  other  experi¬ 
enced  assistants  resign,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  staff  of  the  office. 

Even  with  improved  calendar  procedure 
and  handling  of  the  docket,  the  existing 
number  of  six  judges  cannot  be  expected  to 
handle  the  volume  of  cases  that  flow  into  this 
district.  If  any  demonstration  was  needed 
of  the  need  for  additional  judges  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  to  dispose  of  the  large  and  growing 
amount  of  litigation  that  exists  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  the  crash  program  and  the  effective 
work  that  the  additional  judges  did  provides 
it.  Few  realize  that  if  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York  were  a  separate  State,  it  would 
be  the  eighth  largest  in  the  country.  With 
but  one  judge  to  a  million  inhabitants,  this 
district  has  far  less  Federal  judges  than  other 
comparable  districts.  The  Judicial  Confer¬ 
ence  has  recommended  two  more  judges. 
This  is  the  minimum  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cornelius  W.  Wickersham,  Jr., 

U.S.  Attorney,  Eastern  District  of  New 

York. 


Fuera  Trujillo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dictator 
Trujillo  has  put  himself  into  the  position 
of  being  helped  on  his  inevitable  way- 
out — and  there  are  many  and  powerful 
people  and  groups  willing  to  lend  a  hand. 
Moral  indignation  has  been  aroused  by 
his  latest  atrocities  and  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  recently  by  priests  in  his  own 
country  and  now  by  the  O.A.S.  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Venezuela,  only  recently 
emerged  herself  from  the  bloody  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Perez  Jimenez. 

Under  a  previous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  times  of  today,  which  truly  con¬ 
cludes  : 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  hemispheric 
organization  has  driven  Generalissimo  Tru¬ 
jillo  a  few  more  steps  toward  the  abyss  in 
which  all  dictatorships  end. 

The  editorial  follows: 

General  Trujillo  on  Trial 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  been  tried  by 
its  peers  and  condemned.  In  effect,  this  is 


Cases  commenced  in  eastern  district  of  New  York 


Fiscal  year  ending 
June  30 

Civil,  United 
States 

Criminal 

Total,  United 
States 

Private 

civil 

Bank- 

mptcy 

Total,  non- 
United  States 

Total 

cases 

1952 . 

490 

252 

742 

677 

731 

1,408 

2,150 

1953 . 

510 

250 

760 

741 

698 

1,439 

2,199 

1954 . . . 

496 

371 

867 

684 

819 

1,503 

2,  370 

1955. . 

+655 

427 

1,082 

729 

805 

1,534 

2,  616 

1956 . 

494 

509 

1,003 

691 

825 

1,516 

2,  519 

1957. . 

519 

500 

1,019 

788 

822 

1,  610 

2,629 

1958 . . 

502 

421 

923 

737 

886 

1,623 

2,546 

1959 . 

653 

425 

1,078 

601 

832 

1,433 

2,511 

Median  interval  from  filing  to  disposition  of  civil  cases  in  which  trial  held:  1952,  25.4  months;  1956,  41  months; 
1958,  49.9  months. 


Source;  All  statistics  arc  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S 
Courts. 
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what  happened  on  Monday  when  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  met 
and  yesterday  when  the  11 -nation  General 
Committee  discussed  the  Dominican  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  initiative  came  from  Venezuela,  which 
had  suffered  10  years  of  brutal  and  corrupt 
dictatorship  under  Perez  Jimenez  and  knows 
what  tyranny  means.  The  case  presented  by 
Venezuelan  Ambassador  Falcon-Briceno, 
which  included  a  reading  of  the  remarkable 
pastoral  letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bish¬ 
ops,  was  effective.  In  reality,  not  much  of 
what  is  happening  is  known  in  detail,  but 
what  is  known  is  damning. 

The  church  leaders  spoke  of  "a  grave 
offense  against  God”  and  they  prayed  that 
none  of  the  members  of  Generalissimo  Tru¬ 
jillo’s  family  “shall  ever  experience,  during 
his  lifetime,  the  sufferings  that  today  afflict 
the  hearts  of  so  many  Dominican  fathers  of 
families,  of  so  many  children,  so  many 
mothers,  and  so  many  spouses.”  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Falcon-Briceno  accused  the  Dominican 
Government  of  “patent  and  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights,”  and  on  this  all  the 
hemispheric  countries  were  agreed. 

The  O.A.S.  is  without  powers  to  take  sanc¬ 
tions  in  cases  like  this,  but  one  should  not 
underestimate  the  force  of  a  moral  condem¬ 
nation.  An  investigation  by  the  O.A.S.  Peace 
Commission,  which  Secretary  Herter  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  possibility,  could  produce  results 
because  the  Dominican  "benefactor”  is  sen¬ 
sitive  to  criticism.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  hemispheric  organization  has  driven 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  a  few  more  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  abyss  in  which  all  dictatorships  end. 


Kosciuszko:  A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev¬ 
ery  year  we  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
works  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  the  Polish 
nobleman  and  American  revolutionary 
hero.  It  is  fitting  that  we  do  so,  for  were 
it  not  for  the  services  of  men  with  such 
distinguished  qualities  in  leadership  as 
Kosciuszko,  we  would  have  been  hard 
pressed  in  our  war  for  independence. 

The  career  of  Kosciuszko  can  be  in¬ 
structive  for  Americans  today.  The 
ideas  that  motivated  this  great  leader 
were  twofold:  Love  of  freedom  and  an 
appreciation  for  the  role  of  power  in 
winning  and  maintaining  freedom  once 
it  has  been  won.  In  Kosciuszko  one 
finds  a  classic  example  of  the  excellent 
combination  of  idealism  and  realism 
that  assures  the  greatest  political  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Kosciuszko  proclaimed  his  devotion  to 
the  abstract  principle  of  liberty  and 
democracy.  He  was  inspired  by  the 
theories  of  Locke  and  Rousseau,  theories 
that  provided  the  ideological  basis  for 
the  American  and  French  revolutions. 
To  this  extent  Kosciuszko  was  among  the 
greatest  of  idealists. 

But  Kosciuszko’s  devotion  to  democ¬ 
racy  was  not  a  passive  one,  not  at  all  an 
attitude  of  detached  emotionalism. 
Kosciuszko  wedded  his  idealism  to  real¬ 


ity.  He  had  the  inner  compulsion  to 
translate  theory  into  practical  action. 
This  explains  his  enormous  contribution 
to  the  American  revolutionary  effort. 

Yet  there  is  another  aspect  of  Kos¬ 
ciuszko’s  activism  and  realism.  It  was 
his  ability  to  see  the  unequivocally  clear 
and  unambiguous  relationship  between 
the  need  for  power  and  strength  if  free¬ 
dom  is  to  be  won  and  maintained.  In 
brief,  Kosciuszko  would  argue  that  a 
patriot  may  have  an  abstract  notion  of 
liberty,  but  to  achieve  this  liberty  he 
must  fight,  and  to  maintain  his  liberty, 
he  must  be  strong. 

We  Americans  could  well  apply  Kos¬ 
ciuszko’s  concepts  in  our  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  relations  today.  It  is  well  for  a 
nation  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  democracy.  It  is  also  a  heart¬ 
warming  experience  to  feel  the  inner 
emotional  upsurge  that  comes  with  an 
outward  appeal  to  the  highest  idealistic 
instincts  of  man.  But  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  were  we  as  a  people  to  fail  to 
support  our  idealism  with  a  hard  cal¬ 
culated  apraisal  of  the  role  of  power  and 
strength  in  international  politics.  We 
as  a  people  must  be  strong.  We  must 
maintain  our  strength  and  power,  today 
more  than  ever  before  as  we  face  the 
Soviet  challenge.  We  dare  not  commit 
ourselves  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  repose, 
for  here  lay  the  seeds  of  national  decline. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Kosciuszko,  let 
us,  therefore,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  idealism  which  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  but  let  us  also  rededieate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  realistic  principle  of 
strength  and  power  and  national  resolve 
as  Kosciuszko  had  done  in  his  fight  for 
American  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  his 
native  Poland, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  South  Carolina  is  proud  of 
Ciemson  College. 

Ciemson  is  in  a  beautiful  setting  at 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the 
old  estate  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  his 
son-in-law,  Thomas  G.  Ciemson.  It  is 
my  honor  to  represent  Ciemson  in  this 
Congress. 

The  story  of  football  at  Ciemson  is  a 
fabulous  one.  It  is  a  “rags  to  riches” 
story  without  parallel  among  the  major 
grid  powers  of  America.  It  is  a  story  of 
drama,  suspense,  and  success.  It  is  a 
saga  of  champions.  Its  Horatio  Alger 
aspects  would  inspire  the  youth  of  the 
United  States.  The  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  concurrent  resolution  which  is  a 
tribute  to  Coach  Prank  Howard,  his  staff, 
and  the  fantastic  Ciemson  Tigers — three 
times  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  cham¬ 
pions  in  4  years: 


February  10 

Concurrent  Resolution  Expressing  the 
Appreciation  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Behalf  of  the  People  of  South  Carolina 
to  Clemson  College  for  Its  Defeat  of 
Texas  Christian  University  in  the  Blue¬ 
bonnet  Bowl  in  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
December  19,  1959,  and  for  Its  Outstand¬ 
ing  Football  Record  of  Past  Years 
Whereas  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
learned  of  the  defeat  of  trichampion  Texas 
Christian  University  by  the  one-sided  score 
of  23  to  7  in  the  Bluebonnet  Bowl  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  on  December  19,  1959,  with  great 
joy,  as  the  Ciemson  team  was  considered  by 
sportswriters  as  the  underdog;  and 

Whereas  the  Ciemson  football  team  be¬ 
came  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  champions 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  and  for  the 
third  time  in  the  past  4  years;  and 

Whereas  this  victory  gave  the  Ciemson 
team  nine  wins  and  two  losses  for  the  sea¬ 
son  which  was  the  best  record  made  by  the 
team  since  1950,  when  a  record  of  nine 
victories  and  one  tie  was  recorded;  and 
Whereas  the  game  in  Houston  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  55,000  spectators  and  several  mil¬ 
lion  viewers  on  television  as  the  game  was 
carried  on  a  national  network  and  listened 
to  by  other  millions  as  the  game  was  broad¬ 
cast  over  radio  by  a  private  concern;  and 
Whereas  the  Ciemson  team  has  appeared 
in  a  total  of  seven  bowl  games,  six  of  which 
have  been  in  the  past  12  years,  and  in  all  of 
which  Ciemson  has  been  rated  as  tbe  under¬ 
dog,  with  the  astounding  record  of  having 
triumphed  in  four  of  the  seven  games;  and 
Whereas  the  victory  over  Texas  Christian 
University  was  the  115th  victory  for  veteran 
Coach  Frank  Howard,  who  has  guided  the 
Ciemson  team  on  such  a  victorious  course  of 
20  years  as  head  coach  and  in  addition  has 
served  9  years  as  line  coach;  and 

Whereas  six  of  the  players  on  the  1959 
Ciemson  team  were  selected  on  at  least  one 
all-conference  team,  and  five  made  the  all- 
Sta.te  selection,  and  one  member  gained  the 
great  distinction  of  being  named  to  several 
all-American  teams;  and 

Whereas  the  glamour  of  the  1959  Ciemson 
team  has  attracted  many  spectators  and 
wherein  the  Tigers  played  before  4  sellout 
crowds  during  the  season,  with  an  average  of 
32.925  persons  per  game;  and 

Whereas  one  player  led  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  in  scoring  70  points  and  was  10th 
in  the  Nation;  1  player  was  1st  in  the  con¬ 
ference  and  7th  in  the  Nation  on  kickoff  re¬ 
turns;  and  the  entire  Ciemson  team  was 
26th  in  the  Nation  on  total  offense,  6th  in  the 
Nation  on  scoring,  11th  on  total  defense,  6th 
on  rushing  defense,  and  8th  in  the  entire 
Nation  on  kickoff  returns,  and  was  ranked 
by  both  the  AP  and  UPI  11th  among  all 
major  teams  in  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  flne  football  teams  of  Ciemson 
College  by  participating  in  7  past  season  bowl 
games  have  brought  much  favorable  publicity 
to  the  institution  and  to  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  this  outstanding  record  in  a  large 
measure  resulted  from  scholarship  aid 
through  the  Ciemson  athletic  program 
through  IPTAY  whose  thousands  of  members 
over  a  period  of  26  years  have  provided  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  more  than  900 
student  athletes;  and 
Whereas  the  Ciemson  athletic  department 
has  consistently  enjoyed  most  cordial  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  press,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision,  and  whose  members  have  given  gen¬ 
erously  of  both  time  and  space  in  recognizing 
these  accomplishments;  and 
Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
It  is  very  fitting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  to  express  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  president  of  Ciemson  College,  and 
particularly  to  Coach  Frank  Howard  and  his 
staff  and  to  the  entire  team  on  its  display 
of  skill  and  good  sportsmanship  in  establish- 
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ing  this  outstanding  record  of  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  justly  proud:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  by  the  senate  ( the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  hereby  expresses  its  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  president  of  Clemson  College,  to 
Coach  Frank  Howard  and  his  staff,  and  to  the 
entire  team  for  the  defeat  of  trichampion 
Texas  Christian  University  in  the  Bluebon¬ 
net  Bowl  in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  December  19, 
1959,  and  for  its  outstanding  record  on  the 
gridiron  during  the  year  1959  and  past  years. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica¬ 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  style  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus¬ 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  will  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  First,  the  Senate 
proceedings;  second,  the  House  proceedings; 
third,  the  Appendix:  Provided,  That  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  not  received  in 
tiirve  to  follow  this  arrangement,  the  Public 
Printer  may  begin  the  Record  with  the  House 
proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  each  House 
and  the  Appendix  shall  each  begin  a  new 
page,  with  appropriate  headings  centered 
thereon. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7'/2 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6% -point 
type;  and  all  roilcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6 -point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re¬ 
strictions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro¬ 
duction  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu¬ 
script  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  not  later  than  9  o’clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is¬ 
sued  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o’clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o’clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  “leave  to 
print’’  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem¬ 
bers  without  charge. 


6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu¬ 
script  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  “Mr. 
- addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com¬ 
mittee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,”  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there¬ 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi¬ 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  1/e  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10.  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When  either 
House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (I)  a  speech 
not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any  other 
matter  not  germane  to  the  proceedings,  the 
same  shall  be  published  in  the  Appendix 
except  in  cases  of  duplication.  In  such  cases 
only  the  first  item  received  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  will  be  printed.  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  quotations  which 
form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Member,  or  to  an 
authorized  extension  of  his  own  remarks: 
Provided,  That  no  address,  speech,  or  article 
delivered  or  released  subsequently  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  a  session  of  Congress  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis¬ 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with¬ 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report¬ 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu¬ 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next 
meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  February  n,  at  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

(  Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet ) 

APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  1961  budget  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  testimony 
from  Senators  Engle  and  Bartlett,  on  funds  for  the 
Forest  Service;  and  Anthony  T.  Lausi,  Director,  Office 
of  Territories,  in  behalf  of  funds  for  his  department. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

APPROPRIATIONS— LABOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
with  testimony  in  behalf  of  funds  for  their  Department 
from  Secretary  James  P.  Mitchell;  Ewan  Clague,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  William  R.  Curtis, 
Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security; 
W.  C.  Christensen,  Director,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training;  and  Hugh  W.  Bradley,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Veterans’  Reemployment  Rights,  all  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

D.C.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  The  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  held  hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 


D.C.  Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  with  testi¬ 
mony  from  Robert  Kneipp,  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel,  D.C.;  Edgar  L.  Lickey,  Director,  and  Louis 
Mackall,  Jr.,  attorney,  both  of  the  D.C.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board;  Walter  Mason,  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  Raymond  Munts,  department  of  social 
security,  both  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  J.  C.  Turner, 
Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Council. 

Hearings  continue  Friday,  February  12. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  an  original  joint 
resolution  favoring  a  convention  of  delegates  from  At¬ 
lantic  democracies  looking  to  greater  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose  (approved  in  lieu  of  S.  Con.  Res.  17) ; 
H.J.  Res.  283,  authorizing  participation  by  the  U.S.  in 
parliamentary  conferences  with  Mexico;  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  John  J.  Grady,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy  Director 
for  Management  of  the  ICA;  and  an  agreement  for 
facilitating  the  international  circulation  of  visual  and 
auditory  materials  of  an  educational,  scientific,  and  cul¬ 
tural  character  (Ex.  V,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

CARGO  AIRCRAFT 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  The 
Aviation  Subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  S. 
2774,  to  provide  for  Government-guaranteed  loans  to 
certain  air  carriers  for  the  acquisition  of  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  with  testimony  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Perkins  McGuire;  Vernon  A.  Johnson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  eastern  division,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co.;  Alwin 
Johnson,  Slick  Airways,  Inc. ;  and  Clayton  Burwell,  In¬ 
dependent  Airlines  Association. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  46  public  bills,  H.R.  10325-10370; 
7  private  bills,  H.R.  10371-10377;  and  3  resolutions, 
H.  Con.  Res.  588  and  589,  and  H.  Res.  444,  were 

introduced.  Pages  2173,  2188-2189 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  7279,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Hub- 


bell  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site,  Ariz.,  amended 
(H.  Rept.  1259) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  582,  authorizing  the  disposal  of  natural 
rubber  from  the  national  stockpile  (H.  Rept.  1260). 

Page  2188 

Committee  Resignation:  Read  and  accepted  letter  of 
resignation  of  Representative  Morris  of  New  Mexico 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Page  2173 
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Committee  Elections:  Adopted  H.  Res.  444,  electing 
Representative  Morris  of  New  Mexico  to  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics;  and 
Representative  George  to  membership  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration.  page  2173 

Calendar  Wednesday:  Agreed  to  dispense  with  Calen¬ 
dar  Wednesday  business  of  February  17.  page  2179 

Adjournment  Over:  Agreed  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Thursday  it  will  stand  adjourned  till  Mon¬ 
day  next.  Page  2179 

Resolutions  Referred:  Two  Senate-passed  resolutions 
were  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  Page  21 87 

Program  for  Thursday:  Adjourned  at  12:56  p.m.  until 
Thursday,  February  11,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency :  Met  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
the  following  bills: 

S.  2431,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  statehood  of 
the  State  of  Kansas ;  and 

S.  2451,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pony  Express. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor :  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  and  Compensation  heard  William  McCauley, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act.  Adjourned  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  23  when  sponsors  of  the  proposed  legislation  are 
scheduled  to  be  heard. 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor :  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  met  in  executive  session  on  H.R. 
10128,  to  authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  construction  of  school  facilities. 
Executive  sessions  will  be  resumed  on  Monday, 
February  15. 

U.S. -MEXICO  DAM  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  The  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  heard  witnesses  representing  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  on  H.R.  8080,  to 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  of  a  major  interna¬ 
tional  storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944, 
with  Mexico. 


COMMITTEE  FUNDS  AND  PRINTING 
RESOLUTIONS 

Committee  on  House  Administration :  Met  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  the 
following: 

H.  Res.  419,  providing  an  additional  $260,000  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business; 

H.  Res.  421,  providing  an  additional  $350,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works; 

H.  Res.  423,  providing  an  additional  $100,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 

H.  Res.  425,  providing  an  additional  $225,000  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.  Res.  427,  providing  an  additional  $50,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  558,  providing  for  printing  10,000  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  the  panel  discussions  entitled  “Income 
Tax  Revision”; 

H.  Con.  Res.  579,  authorizing  the  printing  of  50,240 
additional  copies  of  a  Veterans’  Benefits  Calculator; 

H.  Res.  428,  authorizing  the  printing  of  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  the  report  entitled  “Ninth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production”;  and 

H.  Res.  414  (amended),  providing  for  printing  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  the  consultations  entitled  “The  Crimes 
of  Khrushchev,”  parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

INTERIOR  COMMITTEE  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  7987  (amended),  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
prospecting  permits  for  phosphate  in  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States;  and 

S.  2033,  to  amend  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  nonmineral 
lands  in  patents  to  placer  claims. 

COLOR  ADDITIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Heard 
public  witnesses  on  H.R.  7624  and  S.  2197,  color  addi¬ 
tives  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  received  from  Representative  Haley.  Hear¬ 
ings  continue  tomorrow. 

"PAYOLA”  INQUIRY 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Legislative  Oversight  continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  “payola”  and  other  deceptive  practices  in 
the  communications  industry. 

PRIVATE  CLAIMS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  2  held 
hearing  on  several  private  claim  bills. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  DEFENSE  NEEDS 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s:  Special  Subcommittee  on 
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the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  interstate  and  defense 
highways  in  relation  to  national  defense  requirements. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  reviewed  certain  proposals  of  the  Advisory 
Group  on  subchapter  C  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(pertaining  to  corporate  distributions  and  adjustments). 

The  committee  reconsidered  H.R.  8273  (to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  suspend  the  manu¬ 


facturers  excise  tax  on  mechanical  lighters  for  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  pipes),  and  ordered  the  bill  favorably  re¬ 
ported  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  of  the  language  in  the 
bill  new  language  to  provide  for  a  flat  10-cents-per- 
lighter  tax  on  all  cigarette  lighters  subject  to  tax  under 
section  4201  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  in  lieu  of  the 
existing  tax  under  that  section. 

The  committee  will  meet  in  executive  session  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  15,  i960,  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  marketable  bonds. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  II 

(All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  10  a.m., 
1 1 14  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

Subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor  and  HEW,  10  a.m.,  1318  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  on  S.  2895,  auto  financing  bill,  and  S.  2446,  pro¬ 
posing  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Civil  Defense  Act,  10  a.m.,  6226 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  hold  hearings  on  a  study 
entitled  “Worldwide  Domestic  Economic  Problems  and  Their 
Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.,”  10  a.m.,  4221  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  on  S.  2774,  providing  for  Government-guaran¬ 
teed  loans  to  certain  air  carriers  for  acquisition  of  modem  cargo 
aircraft,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  on  following  pending  bills:  H.R.  1176,  6329,  S. 
2268,  and  H.R.  8796,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce /  on  H.R. 
7624  and  S.  2197,  color  additives  amendments  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  House  Office  Building. 
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Senate 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Balnicky,  pastor,  Mc- 
Cutchen  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Union,  S.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and 
mighty  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords, 
who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the 
dwellers  on  earth,  and  reignest  with 
power  supreme  and  uncontrolled  over 
all  the  kingdoms,  empires,  and  govern¬ 
ments:  We  would  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
continued  guidance  throughout  the 
years.  We  confess  our  need  of  Thee. 
Without  Thee  we  can  do  nothing;  with 
Thee,  in  Christ  Jesus,  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficult  situations 
of  life  and  the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
world,  deliver  these,  Thy  servants,  from 
any  sense  of  futility.  Let  them  feel  the 
support  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
patriots  throughout  this,  our  God-blessed 
land.  Above  all,  may  Thy  presence  be 
manifested  in  their  lives. 

Bless  all  communities  of  men  who  love 
Thee,  who  are  seeking  toward  the  right, 
and  feeling  after  Thee  if  happily  they 
may  find  Thee;  and  all  who  are  negli¬ 
gent  of  Thee  and  rebellious  against  Thee, 
do  Thou  bend  and  bow  their  wills  and 
bring  them  to  the  peace  of  submission. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  judges  of  the  land,  and  all  those  in 
authority.  Incline  them  to  the  eternal 
truths  Thou  hast  revealed  in  Thy  writ¬ 
ten  word,  the  Bible,  and  in  the  living 
word,  Thy  son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

May  Thy  holy  spirit  work  among  us  to 
lead  us  into  all  truth.  Through  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  9,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  INTERAGENCY  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  SUR¬ 
PLUS  DISPOSAL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  335) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  memorandum, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  11th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31, 1959. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  11,  1960. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from -the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9664.  An  act  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 
in  relation  to  farm  cost;  and 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 
The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  9664.  An  act  to  stabilize  support  levels 
for  tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such  levels 


in  relation  to  farm  cost;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today,  with  hearings  to  be 
held  in  Miami,  Fla. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn¬ 
ing  hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Management  of  National  Forests 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  and  direct  that  the 
national  forests  be  managed  under  princi¬ 
ples  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sus¬ 
tained  yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Cooperation  With  Mexico  in 
Control  and  Eradication  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
there  have  been  no  significant  developments 
to  report  for  the  past  6  months  relating  to 
the  cooperative  program  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  prevention  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 
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Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re¬ 
port  relating  to,  an  overobligation  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force, 
1959”  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  "Administrative  expenses”  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  had  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup¬ 
plemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  “Forest  protection  and  utiliza¬ 
tion,  Forest  Service,”  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  indicat¬ 
ing  a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Flight  Instruction  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmiting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  permanent  the  authority  for  flight 
instruction  for  members  of  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  Relating  to  Increasing  Per  Diem 
Rates 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  amend  section  303(a)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  increasing  per 
diem  rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  for  actual  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  travel  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Reports  on  Awards  of  Prime  Contracts  to 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmit¬ 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  prime  contracts  to  small  and 
other  business  firms,  for  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  1959  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Air  Force  Con¬ 
tracts  With  Northrop  Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
negotiation  of  additional  fees  for  contractor 
financing  expenses  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  Contracts  AF  33  (600) -32944, 
AF  33 (600) -34952,  and  AF  33(600)-33168 
with  Northrop  Corp.,  Hawthorne,  Calif., 
dated  January  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Administration  of 
Offshore  Procurement  Program  in 
Europe 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  tax  exemption  privileges  under  the 
offshore  procurement  program  in  Europe, 
dated  January  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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Report  on  Compensatory  Royalty  Agree¬ 
ments  Under  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
compensatory  royalty  agreements  entered 
into  through  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior’s  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  during 
the  calendar  year  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Withdrawal  of  Certain  Public  Lands  at 
Nellis  Air  Force  Range,  Nev. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  for  withdrawal  and  reser¬ 
vation  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
of  certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
at  Nellis  Air  Force  Range,  Nev.,  for  defense 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applica¬ 
tions  and  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of 
November  30,  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit¬ 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims 
paid  by  that  Department,  during  the  period 
January  1,  1959,  to  December  31,  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Government 
Printing  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Office,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Scientific  or  Professional  Posi¬ 
tions,  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re¬ 
port  on  scientific  or  professional  positions 
within  that  Department,  for  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31,  1959  (with  accom¬ 
panying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Reports  on  Positions  Filled  in  Certain 
Grades  of  Classification  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re¬ 
port  on  positions  filled  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16,  GS— 17, 
and  GS-18  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  filled  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  in  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  during  the  calendar  year  1959 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans¬ 
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mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  posi¬ 
tions  filled  in  that  Agency,  under  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  during  the  calendar  year  1959 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  filled  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18, 
as  of  December  31,  1959  (with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  filled  under  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  in  grade  GS-17,  in  that 
Office,  during  the  calendar  year  1959  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

“House  Concurrent  Resolution  7 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro¬ 
priate  sufficient  funds  for  a  continuation 
of  Federal-State  brucellosis  eradication 
program 

“Whereas  in  1954,  an  accelerated  brucel¬ 
losis  eradication  program  was  encouraged  by 
Federal  authorities  and  by  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  through  allo¬ 
cation  of  $24  million  for  such  purpose  fol¬ 
lowed  by  comparable  allocation  in  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years  and  setting  a  tentative  goal 
for  completion  in  1960;  and 

“Whereas  there  was  an  unexpected  curtail¬ 
ment  of  Federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1959  and 
another  curtailment  of  up  to  25  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1960,  although  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  has  not  diminished;  and 

“Whereas  with  over  half  the  States  already 
certified,  many  of  them  at  heavy  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government,  it  appears  that 
with  their  reduced  budget  they  are  spending 
considerable  of  these  funds  to  maintain 
certification  where  already  accomplished;  and 
“Whereas  this  leaves  States  in  the  process 
of  certification  with  greatly  reduced  Federal 
assistance,  and  it  is  felt  by  many  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  this  national  job,  and  that  the  re¬ 
maining  States  deserve  as  much  help  as  the 
other  States  have  already  had;  and 

“Whereas  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram  planned  for  appreciable  accomplish¬ 
ment  during  the  current  fiscal  year  must 
now  be  delayed  in  many  counties  in  several 
States  wherein  the  essential  preliminary 
steps  had  been  initiated;  and 

“Whereas  the  postponement  of  adequate 
Federal  participation  will  promote  loss  of 
confidence  and  increase  maintenance  costs 
over  a  longer  period;  and 

“Whereas  curtailment  of  the  eradication 
program  will  create  a  hardship  on  owners  of 
cattle  who  move  their  animals  interstate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

" Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  ( the  Senate  concur¬ 
ring  therein),  That  we  urgently  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  the  brucellosis  eradi¬ 
cation  program  on  an  active  and  progressive 
basis  in  keeping  with  the  assurances  of 
Federal  cooperation  when  the  program  was 
offered  to  the  States;  and  be  it  further 
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"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

“Adopted  by  the  house  January  20,  1960. 

“Jess  Taylor, 

" Speaker  of  the  House. 

“A.  E.  Anderson, 

"Chief  Cleric  of  the  House. 
“Adopted  by  the  senate  January  29,  1960. 

“Joseph  W.  Henkle,  Sr., 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

“Ralph  E.  Zarker, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

“House  Resolution  10 
“Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
to  remove  present  limits  on  matching  State 
funds  for  old-age  assistance 
“Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  in  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  the  States  for  old-age  assist¬ 
ance,  limits  its  participation  to  individual 
payments  not  in  excess  of  sixty  dollars;  and 
“Whereas  the  present  plan  of  matching 
funds  does  not  take  into  account  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  economic  position,  income, 
and  the  relative  extent  of  the  problem  to  be 
met  in  the  various  States;  and 

“Whereas  the  imposition  of  such  ceiling 
and  the  inability  of  many  States  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  cost  poses  a  nationwide 
problem;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  ( the 
senate  concurring  therein)  ; 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  urged  to  remove  the  present  ceil¬ 
ing  of  sixty  dollars  in  matching  State  funds 
for  old-age  assistance. 

"Sec.  2.  That  variance  in  needs,  economic 
conditions,  and  ability  to  pay  among  the 
States  be  considered  in  determining  the  basis 
of  matching  of  funds. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  cause  copies 
of  this  Resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  .of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  now  serving  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Granting  to  Veterans  of  World  War  X 
Pensions  Comparable  to  Grants  to  Vet¬ 
erans  of  American  Wars  Prior  to  World 
War  I 

"Whereas  it  has  been  the  national  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  assistance  to 
its  war  veterans  in  their  declining  years  by  a 
pension,  all  in  consideration  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  services  in  defense  of  our  country;  and 
"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen¬ 
sion  granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  and 
is  aiding  many  foreign  countries  in  restoring 
their  economy :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  grant¬ 
ing  a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Veterans’  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  house  of  representatives, 
January  15,  1960. 

“Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

"Clerk. 

“Adopted  by  Senate,  in  concurrence,  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1960. 

“Irving  N.  Hayden. 

"Clerk. 

“Attest; 

“Joseph  D.  Ward. 

"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

“House  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
“Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  reduce 
and  control  the  importation  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  establish  smaller  quotas  and 
other  controls  on  such  imports 
“Whereas  the  expanding  imports  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats  on  the  hoof  and  in  the 
frozen  or  processed  form  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  domestic  cattle  and  livestock 
industries  of  this  country;  and 

“Whereas  such  imports  into  this  country 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats  are  currently  ex¬ 
panding  at  a  rate  which  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  any  justifiable  need  and  at  the 
present  time  such  imports  constitute  at 
least  10  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats;  and 

“Whereas  the  domestic  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  have  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
pending  their  own  funds  to  expand  the  na¬ 
tional  market  for  beef  and  other  red  meats 
and  if  imports  of  these  commodities  are  not 
further  restricted  any  expansion  in  said  na¬ 
tional  market  will  result  only  in  providing 
foreign  competitors  with  a  most  attractive 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers;  and 

"Whereas  the  feeding  of  grain  to  cattle  and 
livestock  by  the  domestic  cattle  and  livestock 
industries  provides  the  principal  means  of 
solving  the  burdensome  feed-grain  surplus 
now  depressing  the  total  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket;  and 

“Whereas  a  reasonable  restriction  on  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  reducing  this  feed-grain  sur¬ 
plus,  as  then  Americans  would  consume 
American  fed  beef  and  livestock  rather  than 
that  fed  in  foreign  countries;  and 

“Whereas  the  further  prosperity  and 
strength  of  this  country  is  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  a  prosperous  and  growing 
domestic  agricultural  economy;  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concur¬ 
ring  therein).  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  do  everything  within 
their  respective  powers  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  and  stricter  control  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  in  any 
form  from  any  foreign  country  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  smaller  quotas  for  the  importation 
of  the  same,  such  quotas  to  be  predetermined 
on  an  annual  basis,  thus  providing  American 
beef  and  livestock  producers  with  the  needed 
protection  and  vital  encouragement  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  their 
own  Industry,  and  helping  insure  the  future 
prosperity  and  strength  of  this  country;  and 
be  it  further 

" Resolved ,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 


resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission. 

“Adopted  by  the  house,  February  2,  1960. 

“Jess  Taylor, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"A.  E.  Anderson, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
“Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  4.  1960. 

“Paul  R.  Wunsch, 

“ President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

“Ralph  E.  Zarker, 

" Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
“Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  To  Establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery  in  the  New  England 
Area 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Congress  to  decide  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  whether  or  not  new  ceme¬ 
teries  shall  be  established;  and 

"Whereas  New  England,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  country,  has 
no  national  cemetery;  and 

“Whereas  there  are  34  States  and  posses¬ 
sions  which  have  within  their  boundaries  at 
least  one  national  cemetery  with  grave  space 
available;  and 

“Whereas  there  has  not  been  any  new 
national  cemetery  established  since  1951;  and 
“Whereas  the  veteran  deserves  honor  and 
recognition  not  only  in  life  but  also  in  a 
final  resting  place:  Therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  national  ceme¬ 
tery  in  the  New  England  area;  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther 

“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth 
and  the  New  England  States. 

“Adopted  by  the  senate  January  18,  1960. 

“Irving  N.  Hayden, 

"Clerk. 

“Adopted  by  house  of  representatives,  in 
concurrence,  January  25,  1960. 

“Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

"Clerk. 

“Attest: 

“Joseph  D.  Ward, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Senate  Resolution  87 
“Resolution  requesting  Congress  to  pass  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution  relative  to  balancing  the  Federal 
budget;  and  for  other  purposes 
“Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

“Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99  pro¬ 
poses  to  add  a  new  article  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Section  1.  On  or  before  the  15th  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
forth  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  other  than  trust  funds,  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  his  recommendations  which  re¬ 
spect  to  expenditures  to  be  made  from  funds 
other  than  trust  funds  during  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  which  shall  not  exceed  such  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  receipts.  The  President  in  trans- 
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mitting  such  budget  may  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  raising  additional  revenue  and  his 
recommendations  for  the  expenditure  of  such 
additional  revenue.  If  the  Congress  shall 
authorize  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
such  ensuing  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  such 
estimate  of  receipts,  it  shall  not  adjourn 
for  more  than  3  days  at  a  time  until  such 
action  has  been  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget  for  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  In  case  of  war  or  other  grave  national 
emergency,  if  the  President  shall  so  recom¬ 
mend,  the  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  House, 
may  suspend  the  foregoing  provisions  for 
balancing  the  budget  for  periods,  either 
successive  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  1  year 
each. 

“  ‘Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol¬ 
lowing  the  ratification  of  this  article. 

“  ‘Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg¬ 
islatures  of  three -fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress;’ 
and 

“Whereas  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  to  the  entire  United 
States  if  such  an  article  were  added  to  the 
Constitution:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  this  body  respectively  urges 
and  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  to  the  States  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  by  said  Constitution, 
which  amendment  should  be  the  same  as 
provided  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99 
quoted  hereinbefore;  and  be  it  further 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
hereby  instructed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  congressional  delegation. 

“Garland  T.  Byrd, 

“President  of  the  Senate. 

“George  D.  Stewart, 
“Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

“Geo.  L.  Smith  II, 

“Speaker  of  the  House. 

“Glenn  W.  Eward, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
.Supervisors,  of  Kauai  County,  Hawaii,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  protection  of  local  industries 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Jessie  Ball,  of  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre,  Mass.,  relating  to  the  establishment,  by 
the  Communists,  of  a  new  youth  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  relating  to  the  loyalty  oath  for  stu¬ 
dent  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
the  associated  students  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  California,  relating  to  the  loyalty 
oath  for  student  loans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FARM  INCOME— RESOLUTION  OF 
LAKE  FARMERS  UNION,  SEDG¬ 
WICK,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  general  decline  in  farm  in¬ 
come  during  the  past  decade,  while  at 
the  same  time  farm  costs  have  increased 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lake  Farmers 
Union  at  Sedgwick,  Kans.,  resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  that  consideration 


be  given  to  the  Farmers  Union  program 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res¬ 
olution  and  the  names  of  those  who 
signed  it  be  made  a  part  of  these  re¬ 
marks  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  the  names  attached,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

“Whereas  we  learn  from  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  net 
farm  income  has  fallen  37  percent  since  1951; 
gross  farm  income  7  percent  while  farm  pro¬ 
duction  costs  has  risen  17  percent.  These 
economic  indicators  point  to  bankruptcy  of 
greater  number  of  farmers  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  hardship  in  agriculture  is  bound  to  sap 
the  balance  of  the  Nation’s  economy;  and 

“Whereas  we  recognize  that  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  5-percent  excess  production  output 
that  forces  the  down  trend  in  farm  prices: 
Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  you  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  the  Farmers  Union 
program  which  asks  that  our  agricultural 
output  be  curbed  to  the  limits  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  need  for  food  and  fiber,  and  that 
farmers  be  granted  the  authority  to  revital¬ 
ize  the  committeeman  system  to  democrat¬ 
ically  attack  the  problem  we  urge  immediate 
action;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Ed  Rees  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Carlson  and  Schoeppel.” 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  members  attending  our 
Lake  Farmers  Union  local  meeting  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1950. 

Lake  Farmers  Local  Union:  Edith  Wolf, 
Secretary;  A.  W.  Baumann,  Harold 
Berger,  Howard  Blubaugh,  Henry 
Boese,  Howard  Bridgeman,  Irwin  Bul- 
ler,  Paul  Caffrey,  Ernest  Clark,  Orlando 
Clark,  Harold  Collins,  Gail  Cox,  Eugene 
Cutting,  Marvin  Ediger,  James  Fein, 
Everett  Fryar,  John  Goering,  B.  D. 
Haiber,  Kermit  Hanna,  Fred  Hansen, 
H.  D.  Hege,  Chas.  Hill,  Edgar  Hirschler, 
Don  Hoskinson,  Robert  Johnson,  Ted 
Jones,  Sam  Koehn,  Earl  Krehbiel,  B.  H. 
Baumann,  Maurice  Berger,  J.  D.  Blu¬ 
baugh,  Adolph  Brandenberger,  Harold 
Buller,  Frederick  Bumm,  Earl  Camp¬ 
bell,  Geo  Clerk,  Vic  Coffman,  D.  D.  and 
O,  D.  Cox,  L.  C.  Culberson,  Edgar 
Deem,  Oscar  Erdman,  Jim  Fountain, 
Edgar  Geist,  John  Gray,  Edwin  Hahn, 
Guy  Hayes,  Harold  Hansen,  Bob  Hill, 
Vernon  Hill,  L.  M.  Hitch,  Ralph 
Howard,  Fay  Janes,  Ben  Koehn,  August 
Krauss,  E.  S.  Larsen,  Everett  McCor¬ 
mick,  Sam  McGinn,  Delton  Miles,  F. 
M.  Miies,  Bruce  Mock,  A.  P.  Mueller, 
Adam  Nightengale,  Albert  Ortman, 
Walter  Overman,  Glen  Randall,  Charles 
Reed,  LeRoy  Regier,  Reuben  Regier, 
Robert  Rife,  T.  E.  Rupp,  Leo  Schwarz, 
Eldon  Smith,  Clifford  Swank,  Ollen 
Swann,  Cecil  Thompson,  Paul  Vaughn, 
Ralph  Ward,  Orville  Wear,  Thomas 
Wendling,  Charles  Wilson,  Fred  Wolf, 
Ira  Wolfe,  John  Young,  Clarence 
Zarnowski,  I.  C.  Mcllwain,  W.  M. 
Masters,  Dewey  Miles,  Linford  Miller, 
Howard  K.  Moore,  J.  H.  Mueller,  Harry 
Nitengale,  J.  M.  Osborne,  Everett 
Owens,  Homer  Redinger,  Edwin  Regier, 
Richard  Regier,  Frank  Rife,  Theo 
Rothe,  Fred  Schlender,  James  Siemens, 
John  Stutzman,  Donovan  Swank, 
James  Terhune,  Fred  Unruh,  Frank 
Vierthaler,  John  Warkentine,  Leo 
Wendling,  V.  J.  Wendling,  Frederick 
Wilson,  Eugene  Wolf,  J.  C,  Young, 
Mary  Young. 


February  11 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  UNDER  LI¬ 
BRARY  SERVICES  ACT— LETTER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  original  Library  Serv¬ 
ices  Act,  I  take  pride  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  have  been  achieved  under 
its  provisions.  Each  year  since  its  en¬ 
actment  I  have  urged  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorized  appropriation, 
$7,500,000  yearly,  be  appropriated.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  have  fallen  short  of  this 
goal. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  this 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Miss 
Freddy  Schader,  administrative  assistant 
of  the  Arkansas  Library  Commission,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arkansas  Library  Commission, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  February  4, 1960. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Is  the  Library 
Services  Act  working?  Half  a  million  voices 
from  eight  Federal  library  projects  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  answer,  “Yes,  this  is  a  wonderful 
service.”  The  eight  Federal  projects,  made 
up  of  eight  regional  libraries  composed  of 
units  ranging  from  two  to  six  counties  co¬ 
operating  together,  have  been  made  possible 
through  funds  from  the  Library  Services  Act. 

Eight  bookmobiles,  each  loaded  with  1,500 
books,  are  running  on  regular  schedule 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  29  counties. 
On  each  bookmobile  there  is  a  driver  and  a 
bookmobile  librarian  to  help  serve  the  people 
with  books  for  information  or  recreation. 
Back  at  the  headquarters  library  in  each 
area  there  are  more  books  to  fill  in  the  spots 
on  the  shelves  made  vacant  when  the  books 
are  borrowed  by  the  people. 

Is  this  type  of  library  service  Just  a  pass¬ 
ing  fad?  No — witness  the  fact  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  figures  continue  to  grow.  During 
the  last  3  months,  49,133  books  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  8  bookmobiles,  and  146,632 
were  borrowed  from  branch  libraries  and  de¬ 
posits  in  stores  and  filling  stations.  And  yet 
the  circulation  from  the  headquarters  li¬ 
brary  and  the  Arkansas  Library  Commission 
has  continued  to  increase. 

How  have  the  books  reached  the  eight 
projects  in  such  a  hurry?  Through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  machinery  at  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Library  Commission  for  centralized 
ordering  and  centralized  processing  of  the 
books.  Now  all  orders  for  books  selected  by 
the  local  librarians,  are  sent  to  the  Arkansas 
Library  Commission,  listed  for  ordering  by 
machinery,  and  routed  to  the  proper  pub¬ 
lisher  or  jobber.  By  machinery,  book  cards, 
pockets,  and  catalog  cards  are  duplicated 
from  one  initial  plate  carrying  the  wanted 
information.  The  books  leave  the  Arkansas 
Library  Commission  ready  to  go  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  or  the  bookmobile. 
This  January  4,900  books  were  processed  at 
the  Arkansas  Library  Commission. 

Part  time  jobs  have  been  provided  for  12 
college  and  business  school  students  to  help 
expedite  the  work  in  the  centralized  proc¬ 
essing  department.  In  addition  to  providing 
books,  the  bookmobiles  have  provided  jobs 
(two  people  on  each  bookmobile)  to  people 
living  in  low  income  areas  of  our  State.  The 
salaries  of  the  bookmobile  staffs  have  been 
paid  from  the  Federal  aid. 

Do  the  people  really  want  the  service?  On 
a  weekend  in  early  summer  a  bookmobile 
was  loaded  with  books  at  the  Arkansas  Li¬ 
brary  Commission,  driven  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  parked  in  front  of 
the  bookmobile  librarian’s  rural  home,  ready 
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to  start  the  first  run  through  the  county  on 
Monday  morning.  The  bookmobile  stops 
had  been  publicized  through  the  local  news¬ 
papers  and  through  the  radio  stations,  with 
the  first  stop  scheduled  for  8  a.m.  in  front  of 
a  churchhouse  in  a  small  community. 

At  7:30  a.m.  on  Monday  morning  came  a 
frantic  knocking  on  the  librarian’s  front 
door,  and  a  teen-aged  boy’s  voice  calling, 
“Come  quick,  Miss  Onetta,  with  the  book¬ 
mobile.  There’s  so  many  folks  and  cars  at 
the  churchhouse  waiting,  it  looks  like  there’s 
gonna’  be  a  funeral.” 

On  another  bookmobile  run  in  central 
Arkansas  a  lady  borrowed  three  books  to 
help  with  a  missionary  study  program.  In 
several  days,  back  came  the  books  by  mail 
to  the  headquarters  library  with  a  note  say¬ 
ing  that  the  books  were  just  perfect  for  that 
study  and  she  did  not  want  to  wait  ^>r  the 
return  bookmobile  trip  because  it  might 
deprive  some  other  borrower  from  using 
those  books. 

At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Chicago  last  week,  we 
learned  with  much  pleasure  that  identical 
bills  have  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  extend  the  Library 
Services  Act  for  5  years.  We  thank  you  for 
cosponsoring  the  Senate  bill,  and  for  all 
your  support  In  the  past.  We  hope  you  will 
vote  for  the  maximum  appropriation  of 
$7,500,000. 

A  trip  through  the  areas  served  by  the 
eight  library  projects  will  convince  you  that 
the  Federal  Library  Services  Act  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  Arkansas.  The  local  1  mill 
library  tax  (legal  limit)  and  the  State 
appropriation  cannot  provide  adequate  li¬ 
brary  service  to  our  people.  As  one  county 
judge  said,  “Don’t  take  the  bookmobile 
away  from  us.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

Freddy  Schader, 

Miss  Freddy  Schader, 
Administrative  Assistant. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  conferences  with  Mexico  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1082) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

John  J.  Grady,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  for  Management  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  A,  82d  Congress,  1st  session,  The 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on 
November  15,  1950,  and  Executive  G,  85th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  Concerning  Radio  Broad¬ 
casting  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  2). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani¬ 


mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  3009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Moree,  Sr.,  and  Ruby  Hellen  Moree;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene¬ 
fits  payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  income  in  determining  eligibility  of 
individuals  for  benefits  from  the  Veterans’ 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully  resi¬ 
dent  aliens,”  approved  September  22,  1959; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett)  : 

S.  3012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Smith 
Canning  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.3013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 

S.  3014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  coal 
purchased  for  delivery  to  Korea  under  such 
act  be  purchased  from  independent  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  3015.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  veterans 
who  relied  upon  erroneous  information  from 
repayment  of  subsistence  allowances  paid  to 
them  under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

S.  3016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  F. 
Beecroft;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  : 

S.  3017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real  estate  to  the 
Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3018.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  advances  on  Gov¬ 
ernment-insured  ship  mortgages;  and 

S.  3019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilot¬ 
age  requirements  in  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system,  insure  the  protection  of 


the  public  interest,  and  fOr  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ENGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Kuchel)  ; 

S.  3021.  A  bill  to  amend  section  309(a)  (1) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER : 

S.  3022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamad 
Moussa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

S.  3023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peggy  Lome 
Morrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Kuchel)  : 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  to  loan 
the  Leilani,  a  passenger  liner,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  ships,  to  the  University  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  Inc.,  for  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 

FROM  REPAYMENT  OF  SUBSIST¬ 
ENCE  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence,  a  bill  to  relieve  veterans  in  Alaska 
who  received  subsistence  allowances  un¬ 
der  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  from  repayment  of  the  allowances 
so  received.  Having  made  as  detailed  a 
study  as  available  records  permit,  I  am 
convinced  that  these  allowances  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  reliance  upon  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  veterans  obtained  from 
their  instructors  in  the  on-the-farm 
training  program. 

After  World  War  II,  Alaska  was  fa¬ 
vored  with  many  young  men  and  their 
families,  who  sought  to  develop  Alaska’s 
infant  agriculture.  The  land  they  home¬ 
steaded  required  clearing  and  the  basic, 
hard,  costly  pioneering  farm  work  which 
is  always  necessary  in  areas  where  the 
land  has  never  been  plowed  or  furrowed. 

To  improve  their  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques,  these  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
on-the-farm  training  program.  The  in¬ 
structors  for  the  program  were  provided 
by  the  University  of  Alaska,  which  had 
a  contract  for  this  purpose  with  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration. 

According  to  reliable  information  fur¬ 
nished  me,  instructors  in  the  on-the- 
farm  training  program  advised  students 
that  their  eligibility  for  subsistence  al¬ 
lowances  would  not  be  affected  adversely 
by  reason  of  off-the-farm  employment. 
It  was  said  that  the  Government  knew 
of  the  off-the-farm  employment  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
training  program,  that  in  most  cases  it 
was  the  Federal  Government  itself  which 
employed  such  students  off  the  farm,  that 
the  long  summer  hours  of  daylight  in 
Alaska  made  off-the-farm  employment 
and  on-the-farm  training  reconcilable, 
and  that  Alaska  farmers  converting  vir¬ 
gin,  forested  lands  into  paying  farms 
faced  economic  problems  which  made 
impracticable  prohibition  of  off-the- 
farm  employment  in  Alaska.  These  were 
the  reasons  given  to  the  students  for  the 
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information  transmitted  to  them  by  the 
instructors. 

Subsequently,  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  found  that  trainees  receiving  off- 
the-farm  employment  were,  in  fact,  not 
eligible  for  subsistence  allowances  under 
the  act  of  1944.  At  first,  the  VA  as¬ 
sessed  the  University  of  Alaska.  Later, 
the  VA  assessed  the  veterans  themselves. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro¬ 
mote  substantial  justice  because  the 
Alaska  veterans  acted  in  reasonable  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  statements  of  instructors 
in  the  program  and  received  subsistence 
allowances  under  a  pardonable  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  the  law.  Under  the  bill, 
veterans  who  have  not  paid  the  amount 
assessed  against  them  would  be  relieved 
of  liability.  Veterans  who  have  paid 
would  receive  refunds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3015)  to  relieve  certain 
veterans  who  relied  upon  erroneous  in¬ 
formation  from  repayment  of  subsistence 
allowances  paid  to  them  under  the  Serv¬ 
icemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruening),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


ADVANCES  ON  GOVERNMENT-IN¬ 
SURED  SHIP  MORTGAGES  BY 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  advances  on 
Government-insured  ship  mortgages.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  me  relating  to  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3018)  to  authorize  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  on  Government-insured  ship 
mortgages,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mag¬ 
nuson  is  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 
This  hill  would  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  advance  moneys  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  ship 
mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  Its  purpose  is  to  change  existing  law, 
which  authorizes  the  Maritime  Administra¬ 
tion  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  guaran¬ 
teed  mortgages,  so  as  to  permit  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  partial  payments 
as  well.  The  basic  effect  would  be  to  give 
the  Maritime  Administration  the  authority 
to  advance  part  of  its  guarantee  rather  than 
being  required  to  pay  the  total  amount. 

In  order  to  encourage  construction  of 
American-flag  ships,  the  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  authorized  to  guarantee  mortgage 
loans  upon  such  ships.  This  program  is 
basically  similar  to  the  PHA  program  for 
housing.  In  cases  of  default  on  any  mort¬ 
gage,  the  Maritime  Administration  is  author¬ 
ized  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Treasury,  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  and  to  take  title  of  the 


ship  for  sale,  operation,  or  such  other  dis¬ 
posal  as  it  deems  advisable.  While  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  authorizes  the  Maritime  Administra¬ 
tor  to  call  upon  the  Treasury  for  funds  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage  guar¬ 
antee  upon  default,  a  technicality  does  not 
permit  him  to  call  for  lesser  amounts  to 
meet  current  payments  and  hence  avoid  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  guarantee 
after  default.  This  bill  would  grant  such 
authority. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  the  au¬ 
thority  today,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  so  ruled,  to  make  these  advances 
for  current  mortgage  payments.  In  doing  so, 
however,  it  is  limited  to  the  small  amount  in 
its  insurance  premium  fund.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  existing  legislation  making 
possible  the  full  payment  of  the  guaranteed 
mortgage  on  default  does  not  permit  the 
Administrator  to  obtain  funds  in  amounts 
which  would  be  required  to  meet  current 
payments.  The  existing  legislation  must, 
therefore,  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  the 
Maritime  Administrator  with  authority  to 
make  advances  to  delay  or  prevent  default 
rather  than  having  to  pay  the  full  amount 
after  default. 

Under  the  mortgage-insurance  program, 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  guaran¬ 
teed  mortgage  loans  on  tankers  in  an  amount 
approaching  $200  million.  Due  to  poor  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  lack  of  help  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  obtaining  cargoes,  and 
no  provision  for  these  tankers  to  carry  any 
of  our  country’s  imported  oils,  it  is  pres¬ 
ently  impossible  for  these  ships  to  operate 
profitably.  Many  of  these  tankers  will  thus 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  mortgage  principal 
and  interest  payments  as  they  become  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  next  few  months.  Pending  a  res¬ 
olution  of  the  tankers’  economic  problem,  it 
is  necessary  that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent 
default  on  these  mortgages.  For  as  soon 
as  such  defaults  occur,  the  Government  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
mortgages.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  advance  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  payments  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  mortgage  default  and  avoid  the 
Government’s  obligations  to  pay  thereunder. 
It  is  contemplated  that  these  advances  will 
carry  these  vessels  over  the  present  tempo¬ 
rary  market  condition  into  a  period  where 
they  can  earn  their  mortgage  payments  and 
also  repay  the  advances  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  not  in¬ 
crease  the  total  liability  of  the  Government 
over  its  present  guarantee  obligations.  As 
it  is  believed  that  the  financial  situation  of 
the  tanker  companies  is  temporary,  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  for  payments  of  mortgage  obli¬ 
gations  will  be  repaid  to  the  Government. 
Moreover,  the  Government  is  fully  liable  to¬ 
day  under  its  mortgage  guarantee  for  the  full 
amount  of  principal  and  interest.  Hence, 
any  advance  made  that  reduces  the  out¬ 
standing  balance  of  such  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  equally  reduces  the  amount  of  the 
Government’s  outstanding  guarantee  obli¬ 
gation.  The  only  possible  increased  cost 
would  be  the  interest  payments  which  would 
be  advanced  by  the  Government.  Even  there, 
however,  such  extra  obligations  for  interest 
would  be  offset  by  the  interest  savings  to  the 
Government  by  the  Government  not  being 
required  to  obtain  moneys  to  pay  off  the  full 
amount  of  the  defaulted  mortgages.  It  is 
believed  that  this  program  permitting  ad¬ 
vances  to  meet  current  mortgage  require¬ 
ments  will  ultimately  save  the  Government 
from  paying  large  amounts  on  its  already 
existing  guarantees.  Unless  authorization 
to  make  these  advances  is  granted,  it  is  likely 
that  temporary  tanker  market  conditions 
will  require  the  Government  to  pay  out  al¬ 
most  $200  million  on  its  existing  tanker 
mortgage  guarantee  obligations.  Approval 
of  this  program  to  make  advances  would 
substantially  lessen  the  possibility  of  such 
huge  payments  being  required. 


February  11 

PILOTAGE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NAVI¬ 
GATION  OF  U.S.  WATERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilot¬ 
age  requirements  in  the  navigation  of 
U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
the  bill,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tne  bill  (S.  3019)  to  provide  for  cer¬ 
tain  pilotage  requirements  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  11,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  :  Pursuant  to  the 
Department’s  letter  of  January  18,  1960, 
there  are  transmitted  herewith  a  draft  and 
analysis  of  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  cer¬ 
tain  pilotage  requirements  in  the  navigation 
of  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  draft  bill  has  been  prepared  jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  with  advice  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  proposed  bill 
are  to  establish  pilotage  requirements  in  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River  for  U.S.  and  foreign-flag  vessels  oper¬ 
ating  on  ocean  routes  into  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  regulated  sys¬ 
tem  of  pilotage  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Provision  is  made  for  coordination  of  this 
system  with  a  pilotage  system  regulated  by 
Canada  in  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  requirements  provided  for  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  would  not  be  applicable  to  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States  which  is  required 
by  any  other  act  to  have  in  its  service  and 
on  board  pilots  or  other  navigating  officers 
licensed  by  the  United  States  for  navigation 
in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  discriminate 
against  foreign-flag  ships  and  need  not  con¬ 
flict  with  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Analysis  of  Draft  of  Proposed  Bill  To  Pro¬ 
vide  for  Certain  Pilotage  Requirements  in 
the  Navigation  of  U.S.  Waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
The  general  purposes  and  chief  effects  of 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  (a)  to  establish 
pilotage  requirements  for  vessels  operating 
on  ocean  routes  into  the  Great  Lakes  when 
navigating  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  River;  (b)  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a  regulated  pilotage  system  for 
meeting  the  above-mentioned  requirements; 
(c)  to  provide  a  basis  for  coordination  with 
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Canada  in  pilotage  arrangements  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far 
east  as  St.  Regis,  as  well  as  for  the  reciprocal 
and  equitable  participation  by  United  States 
and  Canadian  nationals  in  the  pilotage  of 
vessels  to  which  the  proposed  bill  is  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  above-indicated  waters  of  both 
countries  as  far  east  as  St.  Regis. 

Section  1  provides  for  the  citation  of  the 
proposed  act  as  the  “Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act 
of  I960." 

Section  2  deflines  the  terms  “Great  Lakes,” 
“Secretary,”  “U.S.  registered  pilot,”  “Cana¬ 
dian  registered  pilot,”  and  “other  officer"  as 
they  are  used  in  the  act. 

Section  3(a)  provides  for  the  designation 
by  the  President  of  the  waters  in  which 
U.S.  registered  vessels  and  such  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  as  are  designated  by  him  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  registered  United  States  or 
Canadian  pilots  in  their  service  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  navigation,  subject  to  the  customary 
authority  of  the  master.  Both  designations 
are  to  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  the  effective  utilization  of  navigable 
waters,  marine  safety,  and  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  3  provides  that 
in  waters  not  designated  by  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  there 
shall  be  on  board  such  U.S. -registered  vessels 
and  foreign  vessels,  a  registered  pilot  or  an 
officer  of  the  vessel  concerned  who  is  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  navigation  of  these  undesignated 
waters.  This  registered  pilot  or  officer  shall 
be  available  to  direct  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel  in  such  waters  at  the  discretion  of  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  master.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  would  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  a  vessel  to  proceed  in  the 
undesignated  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  with¬ 
out  having  on  board  a  registered  pilot  if  an 
officer  of  the  regular  complement  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  concerned  were  qualified  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  such  waters  and  either  licensed  by 
the  Coast  Guard  or  certificated  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  agency  of  Canada. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  the  authority 
of  Canadian  registered  pilots,  or  other  offi¬ 
cers  certificated  by  Canada,  to  serve  in  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  in  effect 
only  so  long  as  similar  authority  is  extended 
to  U.S.  pilots,  or  licensed  officers,  in  Cana¬ 
dian  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Section  4(a)  provides  for  registration  of 
U.S.  pilots  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un¬ 
der  such  regulations  as  to  qualifications, 
terms,  and  conditions  as  will  assure  adequate 
and  efficient  pilotage  service,  provide  for 
equitable  participation  of  United  States 
pilots  with  Canadian  pilots  in  the  pilotage 
of  vessels,  and  provide  fair  and  reasonable 
opportunity  for  registration.  Certain  con¬ 
ditions  for  registration  are  specified,  includ¬ 
ing  the  requirement  that  an  applicant  must 
be  the  holder  of  an  appropriate  master’s 
license. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  issue  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  registration  to  U.S.  reg¬ 
istered  pilots,  which  shall  be  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  at  all  times  when  in  the  service  of  a  ves¬ 
sel.  This  evidence  of  registration  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  part  or  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes 
within  which  the  holder  is  authorized  to  per¬ 
form  pilotage,  and  such  description  shall  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  license 
issued  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  contains  pro¬ 
visions  in  regard  to  the  period  of  validity  of 
registration  and  the  basis  for  the  revocation 
and  suspension  of  registration. 

Paragraph  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
Canada  for  participation  by  United  States 
and  Canadian  registered  pilots  on  an  equi¬ 
table  basis,  and  for  limitations  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pilots  to  be  registered  by  each  country. 

Paragraph  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  authorize  the  formation 
of  pools  by  voluntary  associations  of  pilots  to 


provide  the  facilities  and  arrangements  nec¬ 
essary  for  rendering  pilotage  services  re¬ 
quired  by  the  bill.  The  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  operation  of  pools  and  for  the  reciprocal 
coordination  of  pooling  with  arrangements  in 
Canada,  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
pools.  The  auditing  and  inspection  of  pool 
operations  and  administration,  and  the  pre¬ 
scribing  of  uniform  systems  of  pool  accounts, 
are  also  authorized. 

Section  5(a)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  the  rates, 
charges,  and  any  other  terms  for  services  per¬ 
formed  by  registered  pilots. 

Paragraph  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  arrange  with  Canada  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  or  identical  rates, 
charges,  and  other  terms,  for  services  by  reg¬ 
istered  pilots  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  the  rates, 
charges,  and  other  terms  for  pilotage  services 
must  be  fair  and  equitable,  giving  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  public  interest  and  the  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  of  providing  such  services. 

Section  6  provides  that  any  written  ar¬ 
rangements  between  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  appropriate  agency  of  Canada 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Section  7(a)  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
a  civil  penalty,  not  in  excess  of  $500,  on  any 
owner,  master,  or  person  permitting  the 
navigation  of  a  vessel  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3(a)  and  3(b)  of  the  act, 
or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto.  The 
vessel  is  made  liable  for  the  penalty.  The 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  is  given  authority  to  en¬ 
force  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  (b)  is  also  to  be  enforced  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating.  This  paragraph 
provides  that  any  person  who  is  not  a  reg¬ 
istered  pilot  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
not  exceeding  $500  for  each  day  he  directs 
the  navigation  of  a  vessel  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a)  or  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  a  person  vio¬ 
lating  any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
sections  4  and  5  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  violation.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  is  charged  with  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and 
may,  upon  application  therefor,  remit  or 
mitigate  the  penalty  provided  for  in  this 
section  upon  such  terms  as  he,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  shall  think  proper.  (Secs.  4  and 
5  specify  matters  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  jurisdiction,  and  is  author¬ 
ized  to  take  action  or  to  regulate  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  Canada.) 

Section  8  provides  that  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  the  act,  a  vessel  may 
be  navigated  in  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
without  a  registered  pilot  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  notifies  the  master 
that  a  registered  pilot  is  not  available,  or 
when  the  vessel  or  its  cargo  is  in  distress 
or  jeopardy. 

Section  9  provides  in  paragraph  (a)  that 
no  State,  municipal,  or  other  local  authority 
shall  have  any  power  to  require  pilots  or 
regulate  pilotage  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  U.S.  vessel 
which  is  required  by  any  other  act  to  have 
in  its  service  pilots  or  other  navigating  officers 
licensed  by  the  United  States  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  effect  of  this 
paragraph  is  to  exclude  U.S.  vessels  of  the 
“laker”  category  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  sectiMi  9  would  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  Canadian  vessels  of  the 
“laker”  and  St.  Lawrence  “canaler”  cate¬ 
gories  to  be  navigated  in  U.S.  waters  of  the 


Great  Lakes  by  their  officers  without  a  regis¬ 
tered  pilot  so  long  as  Canada  permits  en¬ 
rolled  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  navi¬ 
gated  in  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
by  their  officers.  The  officers  of  such  Cana¬ 
dian  vessels  would  have  to  be  appropriately 
licensed  by  Canada  while  the  officers  of  the 
enrolled  U.S.  vessels  would  have  to  hold 
licenses  for  the  Great  Lakes  issued  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Section  10(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
of  three  members  who  have  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  maritime  operations.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  may  be  appointed  or 
reappointed  for  terms  not  in  excess  of  5 
years. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  the  advisory 
committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  and  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  are  deemed  appropriate  with 
respect  to  pilotage  regulations  and  policies. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  for  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $75  per 
day,  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  together  with  necessary  travel 
expenses. 

Section  11(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  use,  with  their  consent,  the 
available  services,  equipment,  personnel  and 
facilities  of  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  when  appropriate. 

Paragraph  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
vested  in  him  by  the  act,  to  place  not  to 
exceed  two  positions  in  grades  16,  17,  or  18 
of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  positions  to 
be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  for  such 
grades  under  such  act. 

Section  12  provides  that  if  any  provision  of 
the  act  is  held  to  be  invalid,  the  remainder 
shall  still  be  valid. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  act  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
but  the  pilotage  provisions  shall  not  become 
effetive  until  the  1st  day  of  the  4th  month 
following  the  issuance  of  regulations  pur¬ 
suant  thereto.  The  effect  of  this  section 
would  be  that  of  permitting  hearings  and 
other  preparations  for  the  implementation 
of  the  act  to  commence  immediately  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  regula¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  then  be 
developed  and  given  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  4th  month  following  the  issuance  of 
regulations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  this  proposed  legislation  on 
February  23  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5110,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM¬ 
MERCE  ACT,  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SYS¬ 
TEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Morse, 
Murray,  Douglas,  Aiken,  Kuchel,  Moss, 
Prouty,  McNamara,  Neuberger,  Mans¬ 
field,  Engle,  Hart,  Randolph,  Hartke, 
Yarborough,  McCarthy,  Church,  Mus- 
kie.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Bartlett, 
Cooper,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Prox- 
mire,  Javits,  and  Jackson,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  na- 
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tional  transportation  system,  insure  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  supersede  S. 
2935  which  we  introduced  on  January  29. 
The  bills  are  identical  save  for  a  few  cler¬ 
ical  changes  and  perfecting  changes  in 
language 

U  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3020)  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  DISEASE  LABORA¬ 
TORY-AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2086)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife  Dis¬ 
ease  Laboratory,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  DELEGATION 

TO  FIFTH  NATO  PARLIAMENTAR¬ 
IANS’  CONFERENCE  (S.  DOC.  NO. 

82) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Fifth  NATO  Parliamentarians’  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  met  in  Washington  in  No¬ 
vember  1959,  I  submit  the  report  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  that  conference. 

The  other  Members  of  the  Senate  dele¬ 
gation,  appointed  by  the  Vice  President, 
were  Senators  Kefauver,  Jackson,  Bible, 
Hartke,  Wiley,  Aiken,  and  Javits.  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  in  this 
annual  conference  is  authorized  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  689,  84th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  report  of  the  Senate  dele¬ 
gation  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?,  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 

NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  and  are  now  pending  before  it: 

Albert  A.  DiMeolo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  term  of  4  years — 
reappointment; 

Gerald  F.  Bracken,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Maryland,  for 
a  term  of  4  years — reappointment; 

Jean  L.  Auxier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Henry 
J.  Cook,  resigned; 

Oliver  Gasch,  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  to  be  U.S.  attorney,  District  of  Co¬ 


lumbia,  for  a  term  of  4  years — reappoint¬ 
ment;  and 

Neil  R.  Farmelo,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of  New 
York,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  O. 
Henderson,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  February  18,  1969; 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state¬ 
ment  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  THOMAS  C.  MANN  TO  BE 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
16TH  SESSION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE 
FAR  EAST  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  cn  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

Statement  by  Senator  Keating  relative  to 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

Address  by  Hon.  James  H.  Douglas,  Dep¬ 
uty  Secretary  of  Defense,  delivered  in  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kans.,  January  27,  1960,  at  the  “dinner 
with  Ike”  banquet. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

Remarks  by  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  executive 
secretary.  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co¬ 
operatives,  delivered  before  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  27,  1960. 

Resolution  in  regard  to  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram  adopted  at  joint  meeting  of  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Richland  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Richland  County  Farmers 
Union  in  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  January  27, 
1960. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

Article  entitled  “Memorial  to  Four  Chap¬ 
lains  Proposed  for  Mount  Charleston,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Colin  McKinlay  and  published  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  December  27, 
1959 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “Wisconsin  Man  Brings  the 
Hoe  to  Backward  Somalis,”  published  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

News  article  ccwflberning  women’s  role  In 
American  life,  published  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Letter  from  John  A.  Schoonover,  of  the 
Idaho  First  National  Bank,  Boise,  Idaho,  re¬ 
garding  the  proposed  lifting  of  the  4  %, -per¬ 
cent  interest  rate  ceiling  on  Treasury  obliga¬ 
tions. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  MONTANA 
COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af¬ 
ter  177  days  the  copper  strike  in  Mon¬ 
tana  is  ended.  An  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Anaconda  Co. 
and  the  unions  at  6  o’clock  this  morning, 
Montana  time.  After  19  y2  hours  of 
around-the-clock  negotiations,  the  un¬ 
ions  and  the  company  got  together;  and 
this  strike — the  longest  metal  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
perhaps  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
country — was  finally  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  satisfactory  to  both  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Co.  and  the  unions  involved. 

All  I  can  say  is,  thank  God  that 
after  this  long  period  of  time,  this  strike, 
which  has  had  such  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  economy  of  my  State,  has  been 
brought  to  an  end.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  company  and  the 
union  have  arrived  at  a  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  agreement. 

I  would  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
representatives  on  both  sides,  for  the 
company  and  for  the  union,  full  credit 
should  go  for  the  key  efforts  made  by 
Director  Joseph  Finnegan,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  his  associate,  Robert  Moore,  and  the 
three-man  mediation  team  composed  of 
Messrs.  McClelland,  Hildenbrand,  and 
Edwards,  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  courageous  and  continuous 
efforts  of  Montana’s  western  district 
Congressman,  Representative  Lee  Met¬ 
calf,  and  Montana’s  senior  Senator,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  James  E.  Mur¬ 
ray,  both  of  whom  have  worked  un¬ 
ceasingly,  vigorously,  and  courageously 
over  the  past  2  months  to  bring  the  two 
parties  together. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  early  hours  of  today  the  cop¬ 
per  strike  in  Montana  was  settled. 

This  long-drawn-out  strike  has  seri¬ 
ously  affected  not  only  the  economy  of 
Butte,  Great  Falls,  East  Helena,  Ana¬ 
conda,  and  other  places  where  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Copper  Co.  operates,  but  also  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State  of  Montana. 
In  addition,  it  has  seriously  affected  the 
lives  of  the  workers  and  their  families. 

The  bells  are  ringing  and  the  whistles 
are  blowing  throughout  Montana  today, 
and  I  congratulate  both  management 
and  the  union  for  having  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  that  will  insure  labor  peace  in  the 
copper  towns  for  the  next  3  years. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  at  this 
time  I  did  not  also  pay  tribute  to  my  col¬ 
league,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  our  col¬ 
league  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Lee  Metcalf,  for  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  made  toward  bringing 
about  a  settlement. 

When  a  stalemate  in  the  negotiations 
developed,  Senator  Mansfield  and  Rep- 
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resentative  Metcalf  joined  in  bringing 
the  union  and  the  company  back  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  part 
played  by  the  U.S.  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  in  keeping  the  resumed 
negotiations  going  and  in  helping  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Yes,  we  of  Montana  are  happy  today. 
The  miners  are  going  back  to  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  has  made 
his  statement,  because  he  was  the  one 
who  started  the  ball  rolling ;  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  Representative  Metcalf  and 
me  to  join  with  him  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  settlement  of  this  long- 
drawn-out  strike. 

The  end  of  the  strike  is  good  news  for 
the  people  of  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Butte, 
and  other  centers  of  the  State,  because 
early  this  week  approximately  20,000  of 
our  people  were  drawing  compensation 
benefits  and  were  on  relief.  They  rep¬ 
resented  14.3  percent  of  the  available 
beneficiaries;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
placed  our  State  second,  behind  Alaska, 
in  the  number  of  people  who  were  draw¬ 
ing  such  benefits. 

Now  that  the  strike  is  settled,  I  expect 
that  figure  to  decline  considerably,  and 
a  sounder  economy  to  return  to  the  State 
of  Montana  as  a  whole. 


WILDLIFE  AND  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  my  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  to  a  significant 
article  pointing  out  the  interest  of 
sportsmen  in  preservation  of  family 
farms.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  article  to  which  I  refer,  which  was 
written  by  Leonard  Hall,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  2, 
1960] 

Wildlife  and  the  Family  Farm 
(By  Leonard  Hall) 

We  were  interested  in  a  recent  statement 
by  the  head  of  a  large  farm  organization  that 
farm  issues  would  play  no  part  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  election  because  there  are  no  longer 
enough  farmers  to  count  politically.  This 
may  well  be  true;  yet  there  are  other  groups 
who  have  a  real  stake  in  the  survival  of  the 
family  farm  without  realizing  it. 

Among  these  are  sportsmen  and  amateur 
observers  of  nature,  including  bird  watchers 
and  botanists  and  countless  others.  It  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  our  way  of  life 
that,  with  the  steady  advance  in  urban  pros¬ 
perity  and  leisure  plus  the  trend  toward 
bigger  farms,  these  groups  already  outnum¬ 
ber  farmers  by  perhaps  10  to  1. 

The  reason  family  farms  are  important  to 
sportsmen  and  nature  lovers  is  that  we  de¬ 
pend  on  agricultural  lands  to  provide  homes 
for  practically  all  of  our  small  game  as  well  as 
countless  nongame  species.  And  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  family  farms  are  generally  favorable 
for  these  many  forms  of  wildlife,  while  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  big  factory-type  and  one-crop 
land  operations  are  not.  Moreover,  with  the 
use  of  larger  machinery,  more  concentration 
on  money  crops,  the  use  of  virulent  poisons 
for  cultivation  and  insect  control,  and  other 
big  farm  methods,  all  wild  values  will  suffer 
more  and  more. 


Small  game  species  which  live  primarily  on 
privately  owned  agricultural  lands  include 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  raccoons,  possums, 
skunks,  foxes,  and  fur-bearers  like  the 
muskrat,  as  well  as  nongame  species,  such 
as  the  chipmunk  and  woodchuck  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  play  their  necessary  part  in  the 
pyramid  of  life.  Game  birds  include  quail, 
mourning  dove,  and  pheasant;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  privately  owned  farmlands 
provide  some  of  the  important  migratory 
waterfowl  nesting  and  wintering  grounds  and 
feeding  areas  along  the  flyways.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  all  across  America  in  maintaining 
nature’s  balances  are  the  resident  and  migra¬ 
tory  songbirds  that  use  the  fields,  fencerows, 
woodlots,  and  stream  banks — rather  than  the 
deep  forest. 

We  have  been  thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea 
that  all  soil  conservation  is  automatically 
good  for  wildlife;  yet  this  theory  is  easy  to 
shoot  full  of  holes.  Among  agricultural 
agencies,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
perhaps  made  the  greatest  effort  to  work  with 
the  wildlife  people,  but  even  here  we  find 
stumbling  blocks.  The  very  nature  of  the 
land  classification  used  by  SCS  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  relegate  all  wildlife  to  the  waste¬ 
land  which,  because  of  its  low  life  carrying 
capacity,  is  almost  as  ill-suited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  for  growing  crops  or  supporting 
livestock.  All  one  need  do  is  drive  through 
the  richest  farmlands  in  America  where  each 
county  boasts  a  soil  conservation  district  to 
see  that  no  room  whatever  is  left  for,  and  no 
consideration  given  to,  the  needs  of  either 
game  or  nongame  wild  creatures. 

Drainage  of  wet  lauds  constantly  advo¬ 
cated  by  SCS  to  bring  more  land  into  produc¬ 
tion — generally  of  parity  supported  surplus 
crops — is  one  part  of  its  program  exceedingly 
inimical  to  wildlife.  But  industrialized 
farming  generally  points  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  leveling  of  land  for  irrigation,  the 
elimination  of  farm  woodlots  as  a  productive 
part  of  the  family  farm,  the  removal  of 
fencerows  and  hedges  to  make  larger  fields; 
all  these  change  the  wildlife  pattern  and, 
generally  speaking,  lower  the  wildlife  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land.  In  some  places 
where  strip  cropping,  the  planting  of  hedge 
fences  and  the  use  of  permanent  vegetation 
are  standard  recommendations,  wildlife  may 
fare  better. 

Another  trend  in  industrialized  farming 
that  bodes  ill  for  wildlife  is  the  vastly  in¬ 
creased  and  almost  totally  careless  use  of 
agricultural  poisons.  Many  of  these  applied 
for  insect,  disease,  and  rodent  control  belong 
to  a  group  known  as  chlorinated  hydrocar¬ 
bons  and  become  steadily  more  toxic  as  the 
species  they  are  designed  to  control  become 
more  and  more  tolerant  of  them.  Few  are 
widely  tested  before  coming  into  general 
use,  many  are  applied  by  farmers  with  utterly 
no  safety  controls.  Even  when  applied  by 
official  agencies,  application  rates  often  run 
to  many  times  the  safe  tolerances  which  as 
frequently  as  not  are  as  little  understood 
by  the  applying  agency  as  by  the  public. 

With  the  use  of  these  materials,  spectacu¬ 
lar  kills  of  valuable  wildlife  species  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  the  toxic  effects  remain  in  the 
soil  for  years.  The  poisons  are  cumulative 
in  the  bodies  of  warmblooded  creatures  in¬ 
cluding  man,  -with  results  not  yet  fully  real¬ 
ized.  Considerably  less  is  known  about  the 
poisonous  effect  of  herbicides  used  for  weed 
and  brush  spraying,  although  their  result  in 
destroying  wildlife  habitat  is  obvious  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  experienced  having  his 
fencerows  sprayed  by  accident. 


LINCOLN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  Lincoln  Week,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  for  7  minutes 
on  the  subject  of  Lincoln. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  How  best  can  this  be  done?  The 
answer  is:  By  applying  his  wisdom  to 
this  age  in  which  we  live — by  getting 
acquainted  with  his  ideas  and  using 
them;  making  them  a  part  of  ourselves. 

Listen,  my  friends,  Lincoln  speaks: 
“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right.”  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  guide  for  us.  The  words  which 
stick  out  are  “malice  toward  none,  char¬ 
ity  for  all,  and  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right.”  He  lived 
in  troublesome  times — like  those  in 
which  we  are  living.  Can  we  have  that 
same  faith  he  had?  Lincoln,  as  some¬ 
one  said,  put  living  the  Bible  above  that 
of  confessing  it — and,  as  a  result,  he  was 
never  alone.  He  outstripped  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  against  him. 

Listen,  Lincoln  speaks:  “This  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  preserved  in  spite  of  the 
acts  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men.”  That 
is  the  challenge,  my  friends,  that  we 
'have  before  us  today — preserving  this 
Government.  It  calls  for  the  kind  of  a 
mind  Lincoln  had.  He  found  strength 
in  utilizing  humor.  And  he  said  that 
when  he  had  no  other  place  to  go,  he 
went  to  his  knees  for  guidance. 

In  this  age  of  challenge  by  commu¬ 
nism,  and  the  attack  upon  the  dollar — ■ 
in  other  words,  inflation — we  have  got 
to  see  to  it  that  the  lopsided  thinking  of 
pseudoeconomists,  and  of  those  who  will 
not  see  the  challenge  of  communism,  do 
not  threaten  this  country. 

Lincoln  speaks:  “The  struggle  for  to¬ 
day  is  not  altogether  for  today.  It  is 
for  a  vast  future,  also.”  How  wise  he 
was.  And  do  we,  who  live  today,  realize 
that  our  acts  are  going  to  determine 
what  our  children  and  our  grandchil¬ 
dren  are  going  to  inherit?  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  another  bit  of  wisdom  was:  We 
cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pulling- 
down  the  wage  payer;  and  we  cannot 
bring  prosperity  by  discouraging  thrift. 
Also,  we  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  he  said: 
“There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  rule.”  Mob  rule,  of 
course,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  balance  in  our 
thinking — and  we  have  got  to  watch  out 
for  that.  Right  now,  with  the  swastika 
showing  up  in  other  lands,  and  in  our 
own,  we  see  evidence  of  upset  minds 
which  do  not  think  straight,  as  Lincoln 
would  have  had  us  do. 

Lincoln  speaks:  “I  do  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  anyone  opposed  to  me.”  In 
the  days  up  ahead,  in  the  political  cam¬ 
paign,  if  the  candidates  would  argue  the 
facts,  instead  of  seek  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  indulge  in  personalities,  what 
a  contribution  that  would  be  to  the  day 
in  which  we  live.  He  knew — this  first 
great  leader  of  the  Republican  Party — 
that  “the  country  with  its  institutions 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it” — 
the  common  people  whom,  he  said,  “God 
must  have  loved,  he  made  so  many  of 
them.” 
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Lincoln  speaks:  “We  cannot  escape 
history.”  He  spoke  of  revolutions  by  the 
ballot  box.  He  spoke  of  keeping  faith 
with  friend  and  foe,  and  said  he  would 
not  willingly  “plant  a  thorn  in  any  man’s 
bosom.’’  While  we  cannot  escape  his¬ 
tory,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  cannot 
escape  making  history.  We  will  make 
the  outline  of  the  future;  and  it  is  for  us, 
the  living,  to  make  sure  that  that  outline 
results  in  the  preservation  of  the  country 
and  the  institutions  Lincoln  loved. 

Lincoln  speaks:  “You  cannot  build 
character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man’s  initiative  and  independence.’’ 
How  true  that  statement  is.  Take  away 
a  man's  initiative  and  independence,  and 
we  make  him  a  slave.  We  take  away 
from  him  the  challenge  to  become  some¬ 
body — to  grow  nearer  to  the  image  of  his 
Maker.  The  responsibility  of  us  who  are 
living  today  is  tremendous,  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  We  cannot  breed  a  nation  of 
“learners”  or  “chiseiers”  or  “depend¬ 
ents.”  I  am  not  talking  simply  in  terms 
of  economics.  I  am  talking  about  the 
challenges,  in  this  kindergarten  school 
of  life,  to  breed  a  citizenry  that  will  be 
competent  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  physi¬ 
que,  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today. 
That  is  why  Lincoln’s  words  are  so  im¬ 
portant  today. 

Lincoln  speaks:  “Let  the  people  know 
the  facts,  and  the  country  will  be  saved.” 
Yes,  we  need  the  facts — we  do  not  need 
a  lot  of  guessers.  We  need  newspapers 
that  will  publish  the  facts,  and  editorial 
writers  who,  when  they  write  their  edi¬ 
torials,  will  state  the  facts  and  then 
draw  their  conclusions  from  them.  I 
suppose  there  was  no  man  in  American 
history  who  was  maligned  as  much  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  was.  And  yet  he  did 
not  let  the  malignity  corrode  his  soul. 
He  had  a  faith  that  gave  him  direction 
and  guidance — and  he  said:  “Let  no 
man  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right.” 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Margaret 
Sangster: 

Met  were  the  man  and  the  hour — man  who 
was  strong  for  the  shock. 

Fierce  were  the  lightnings  unleashed — in  the 
midst  he  stood  like  a  rock. 

Comrade  he  was,  and  commander  he  who 
was  meant  for  the  time. 

Iron  in  counsel  and  action — simple,  aloof, 
and  sublime. 

Yes,  Lincoln  was  the  man  for  that 
hour.  His  ideas  are  for  all  time. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION  FROM  FOR¬ 
EIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  various  hearings  the  Senate  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  held 
last  year,  there  were  some  devoted  to 
the  topic  of  insurance.  The  purpose  of 
the  hearings  was  to  gage  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  State  regulation  of  insurance,  in 
light  of  the  McCarran  Act,  which  ex¬ 
empted  insurance  from  the  Federal  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  the  extent  that  such 
business  was  regulated  by  the  States. 

About  a  week  ago  the  subcommittee 
prepared  for  printing  a  report  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  for  last  year.  I  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  to  this  report  some  of  my 
individual  views,  because  I  felt  that  the 


report,  like  so  many  human  undertak¬ 
ings,  was  colored  by  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  interpretation  as  to  what  had 
actually  transpired.  Commenting  on  the 
insurance  hearings,  I  had  this  to  say : 

The  report  fails,  however,  to  stress  another 
important  question — the  problem  of  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  insurance  com¬ 
panies — which  often  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  and  requirements  as  are 
our  own  insurance  companies.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  one  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  to  come  out  of  this  investigation. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  subcommittee  go 
into  this  subject  much  further,  to  determine 
why  these  unfair  practices  by  little  super¬ 
vised  foreign  corporations  have  not  been 
adequately  controlled  in  the  past. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  that,  upon 
my  instructions,  the  subcommittee  re¬ 
quested  some  of  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  it  to  submit  further  in¬ 
formation  to  explain  the  lack  of  success 
in  controlling  these  foreign  corporations. 

That  this  was  not  merely  an  idle  re¬ 
quest  and  concern  is  demonstrated  by 
recent  information  about  some  of  the 
practices  and  failures  of  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  American 
Medical  Association  News,  under  the 
heading  “Shocking  Discovery,”  states 
that  many  U.S.  physicians  may  be  forced 
to  use  their  life  savings  to  satisfy  mal¬ 
practice  claims  because  of  the  failure 
of  a  British  insurance  company.  These 
M.D.’s  purchased  malpractice  insurance 
which  they  believed  was  covered  100  per¬ 
cent  by  Lloyd’s  of  London,  stalwart  giant 
of  the  world  insurance  fraternities.  Re¬ 
cently,  they  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  policies  were  underwritten  by  a  group 
of  participating  British  companies,  both 
small  and  large,  and  that  Lloyd's  had 
only  a  partial  interest  in  this.  One  of 
the  underwriters  was  the  British  Com¬ 
mercial  Insurance  Co.,  which  closed  its 
doors  in  September.  In  some  cases 
British  Commercial  held  as  much  as  89 
percent  of  the  coverage. 

Some  brokers  handling  the  sale  of 
British  insurance  in  this  country  gave 
the  impression  that  Lloyd’s  was  the  sole 
underwriter.  And,  apparently,  nothing 
was  done  to  correct  that  impression. 

The  impact  of  this  shocking  discovery 
was  felt  recently  by  an  American  surgeon 
who  had  to  pay  $10,000  out  of  his  own 
savings  in  settling  a  malpractice  action. 
Over  the  Nation,  some  11,000  physicians 
are  known  to  have  carried  such  policies 
from  1953  to  1956. 

American  physicians  purchased  the 
insurance  in  good  faith.  Since  Lloyd’s 
did  not  indicate  publicly  that  part  of 
this  insurance  was  being  covered  by  oth¬ 
er  companies,  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
those  who  put  faith  in  the  Lloyd’s  label. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
News  editorial  suggests  that  Lloyd’s  and 
other  British  insurance  companies  ab¬ 
sorb  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  British 
Commercial.  “The  cost,”  they  say, 
“would  be  infinitesimal  compared  to  the 
loss  of  prestige  and  faith  which  is 
bound  to  occur  if  the  British  insurance 
carriers  do  nothing.” 

But  whether  Lloyd’s  undertake  such 
action  or  not,  it  is  our  duty  as  legislators 
to  look  beyond  the  facts  of  this  one  case. 
This  one  development  alone  demon¬ 
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strates  the  need  for  further  State  and 
Federal  action  to  better  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  insurance  pur¬ 
chaser. 


PROPOSED  BANNING  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
new  proposal  the  United  States  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Geneva  test  ban  talks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  % 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  proposal,  in  es¬ 
sence,  suggests  that  an  agreement  be 
signed  banning  all  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  to 
great  distances,  and  under  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  underground  tests  above  a 
prescribed  magnitude.  The  proposal 
states  the  limit  for  underground  tests, 
not  in  terms  of  the  size  of  an  explosion, 
but  in  terms  of  a  specific  size  of  the  seis¬ 
mic  signal  registered  at  the  various  con¬ 
trol  posts.  I  believe  our  experts  estimate 
the  size  signal,  4.75,  that  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  threshold,  would  be  equal  to 
an  explosion  of  about  19  or  20  kilotons 
detonated  in  the  same  strata  in  which 
our  other  tests  have  occurred. 

The  new  U.S.  proposal  also  includes 
provision  for  a  joint  research  program 
designed  to  improve  our  detection  ca¬ 
pabilities  so  that  the  threshold  can  bo 
lowered  to  ban  smaller  explosions. 

Mr.  President,  a  month  ago  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Secrtary  of  State  that 
proposals  be  made  at  Geneva  virtually 
identical  to  the  ones  outlined  in  the  State 
Department  release.  Then  I  proposed 
that  we  seek  agreement  to  end  further 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  space,  and  in  the  oceans,  subject  to 
an  adequate  control  system.  I  pointed 
out  that,  as  to  these  tests,  control  meth¬ 
ods  already  had  been  generally  agreed 
upon. 

I  suggested  additionally,  however,  that 
the  three  nuclear  powers  concurrently 
agree  to  jointly  conduct  a  series  of  un¬ 
derground  tests  to  perfect  a  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  detection  and  inspection  system. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  detecting  underground 
tests  that  the  conference  had  reached 
deadlock,  particularly  in  the  control 
methods  necessary  to  distinguish  smaller 
underground  tests  from  earthquakes. 

I  am  highly  gratified  that  the  United 
States  has  made  this  new  proposal.  If 
accepted  it  would  remove  the  hazard  of 
radioactive  fallout  which  so  concerns  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  would  also  be 
an  agreement  that  can  be  entered  into 
immediately  because  it  seeks  to  ban  those 
tests  that  are  readily  detectable.  And  by 
providing  a  joint  research  program,  it 
would  pave  the  way  to  extending  the  test 
ban  to  eventually  cover  all  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  tests. 

I  believe  this  proposal  demonstrates 
the  sincerity  of  the  United  States  in  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  reject  it.  I  hope  that  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  will  give  it  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  because  it  represents  a  real  pos- 
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sibility  that  progress  toward  arms  control 
can  now  be  made. 

Exhibit  1 

Department  op  State  Statement  on  Nuclear 
Test  Suspension 

The  U.S.  representative  at  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests  is  presenting  today  a  proposal 
for  the  ending  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
all  the  environments  that  can  now  he  ef¬ 
fectively  controlled. 

The  new  U.S.  proposal  would  ban  all  tests 
above  ground  up  to  the  greatest  heights  to 
which  effective  controls  can  now  be  agreed, 
all  tests  in  the  oceans,  and  all  underground 
tests  above  the  present  limit  (or  “threshold”) 
of  detection  and  identification. 

At  the  same  time  the  proposal  includes 
provision  for  a  program  of  joint  research 
and  experimentation  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States  to 
improve  the  detection  of  small  tests  under¬ 
ground  and  thus  permit  the  extension  of  the 
ban  to  such  tests.  Extensive  research  and 
experimentation  is  already  underway  in  the 
United  States  to  improve  detection  instru¬ 
ments  and  techniques. 

The  new  approach,  if  agreed  to,  should 
allay  worldwide  concern  over  possible  in¬ 
creases  in  levels  of  radioactivity  since  it  dis¬ 
continues  all  tests  which  can  release  radio¬ 
activity  into  the  atmosphere. 

As  for  underground  tests  the  proposal  rep¬ 
resents  an  effort  to  find  ways  around  the  sig¬ 
nificant  disagreements  that  remained  un¬ 
resolved  in  the  technical  working  group 
which  reported  to  the  Conference  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  proposal  would  ban  these  tests 
which  cause  seismic  magnitude  readings  of 
4.75  or  more.  This  is  the  level  that  can  now 
be  adequately  monitored.  We  propose  to  ex¬ 
press  the  level  in  terms  of  signal  strength 
since  Soviet  and  Western  scientists  are  in 
substantial  agreement  as  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  signals  but  not  on  the  equivalent 
kiloton  yields  of  seismic  disturbances. 

The  United  States,  since  the  inception  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinu¬ 
ance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  has  persist¬ 
ently  sought  a  lasting,  safeguarded  agree¬ 
ment  banning  all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  We 
have,  at  the  same  time,  indicated  willing¬ 
ness,  as  in  our  proposal  of  May  5,  1959,  to 
move  immediately  to  consolidate  in  a  first 
step  agreement,  the  broadest  existing  area  of 
agreement  while  remaining  difficulties  are 
being  worked  out. 

With  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  after 
the  technical  conference  which  ended  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1959,  it  became  clear  that  a  con¬ 
trolled,  comprehensive  agreement  could  not, 
at  this  time,  be  achieved  without  great  im¬ 
provement  in  instrumentation  or  a  degree  of 
on-site  inspection  which  would  be  imprac¬ 
tical  to  attempt.  Lack  of  agreement  at  this 
conference  has  left  unresolved  major  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  in  detecting  underground 
explosions  as  well  as  the  procedures  that 
must  be  established  if  onsite  inspections  are 
to  be  satisfactorily  initiated  and  carried  out. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  is  de¬ 
termined  to  make  all  possible  progress  toward 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  negotiations. 
We  believe  that  the  proposal  placed  before 
the  conference  today,  if  entered  into  in  good 
faith  by  the  parties  concerned,  will  lead 
toward  eventual  prohibition  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  under  the  practical  and  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  that  we  deem  as  indispen- 
sible  prerequisites. 

If  accepted,  the  proposal  will  end  forth¬ 
with,  under  assured  controls,  (1)  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere;  (2)  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  oceans;  (3)  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  those  regions  in 
space  where  effective  controls  can  now  be 
agreed,  and  (4)  all  controllable  nuclear 
weapons  tests  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

However,  it  will  permit,  through  a  Joint 
program  of  research  and  experimentation, 


the  ban  to  be  systematically  extended  to  re¬ 
maining  areas  under  ground,  where  adequate 
control  measures  are  not  now  possible  to 
incorporate. 

These  are  initial,  far-reaching,  but  readily 
attainable  steps.  They  are  steps  which  offer 
an  opportunity  to  consolidate  the  important 
progress  made  in  the  negotiations  thus  far. 
These  steps  will  also  allay  worldwide  concern 
over  possible  increases  in  levels  of  radio¬ 
activity.  More  importantly,  they  will  greatly 
enhance  the  prospects  for  future  interna¬ 
tional  arms  limitation  and  control  agree¬ 
ments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  light  of  a  reasoned  and  objective  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  facts,  will  join  with  us  in  this 
constructive  beginning.  Such  an  agreement 
could  be  a  milestone  toward  the  securing 
of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho. 


DE  GAULLE’S  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
Prance  struggles  with  the  problem  of 
Algeria,  it  becomes  more  clear  each  day 
that  President  de  Gaulle  alone  may 
stand  between  Prance  and  fascism. 

The  realities  of  this  matter  are  placed 
in  intelligent  perspective  in  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  last  Tuesday. 

The  whole  world  should  consider  the 
reasonableness  of  the  De  Gaulle  position. 
Americans  in  particular  should  note  that 
his  formula  for  Algerian  self-determina¬ 
tion  is  foursquare  with  traditional 
American  policy.  We  have  always  stood 
for  self-determination;  we  first  stated 
the  principle  in  1776. 

If  the  French  President’s  resolve  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  caried  through,  much  credit 
will  be  due  him,  and  much  credit  will  be 
due  the  French  people  and  their  tradi¬ 
tion  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  February  9  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

De  Gaulle’s  Program 

As  often  in  the  past.  Prance  has  sur¬ 
mounted  another  crisis  by  establishing  an 
authoritarian  government  under  its  latest 
man  of  destiny — President  de  Gaulle.  Par¬ 
liament,  which  held  supreme  power,  sur¬ 
vives,  but  has  abdicated  that  power  for  at 
least  1  year,  and  as  Premier  Debre  rightly 
said  in  adaptation  of  a  famous  dictum,  “the 
French  State  is,  before  anything  else  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  President  of  the  Republic.”  This 
places  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dis¬ 
charges  that  responsibility  will  go  far  in 
determining  the  future  of  France,  of  free 
Europe  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  West. 

Fortunately,  President  de  Gaulle  is  no  Hit¬ 
ler  or  Mussolini  who  fought  his  way  to  power 
with  his  own  private  army.  On  the  contrary, 
he  came  to  power  without  any  power  appa¬ 
ratus  of  his  own,  without  even  a  real  politi¬ 
cal  party,  and  it  is  reassuring  for  French 
liberty  and  democracy  that  his  faith  em¬ 
braces  two  basic  tenets.  One  is  that  the 
legitimacy  of  any  rule,  including  his  own, 
must  rest  on  a  mandate  from  the  people. 
The  other  is  that  government  must  be  by 
consent  of  the  governed,  not  only  in  France 
but  throughout  the  former  French  Empire. 

Within  this  framework  he  is  determined 
to  restore  France  as  a  world  power.  To  that 
end  he  uses  the  vision  of  France’s  grandeur 


to  rally  the  French  people  behind  him,  and 
with  their  support  to  win  from  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  allies  recognition  of  France’s  equality 
as  member  of  a  triumvirate  for  global 
strategy. 

This  calls  for  a  strong  government  which 
will  not  be  either  a  plaything  of  parties  or 
politicians  or  a  pawn  of  a  disgruntled  army, 
as  in  the  past.  He  has  that  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  now;  whether  he  can  establish  the 
necessary  institutions  to  perpetuate  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

It  calls,  furthermore,  for  an  end  to  the 
Algerian,  war  that  is  sapping  France’s 
strength,  and  for  a  political  settlement  for 
which  he  has  advanced  the  formula  of  Al¬ 
gerian  self-determination.  He  rejects  “in¬ 
tegration,”  the  battle  cry  of  the  rebellious 
French  colons,  but  it  is  his  hope  that  self- 
determination,  bolstered  by  pacification  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  transformation 
will  lead  to  an  Algerian  federation  of  the 
various  communities — French,  Arab,  Kabyle, 
Mozabite — closely  linked  with  France,  a 
structure  that  will  do  justice  to  the  Algerian 
Moslems  without  abandoning  the  colons — 
with  Algerian  partition  into  French  and  in¬ 
dependent  areas  as  the  only  alternative. 

Less  clear  are  his  programs  for  France’s 
role  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  in 
European  unification,  in  regard  to  which  he 
pursues  a  “France  first”  policy  while  espous¬ 
ing  both.  What  he  seems  to  be  searching 
for,  at  the  price  of  weakening  both,  is  a 
new  formula  midway  between  either  political 
or  military  integration  and  a  mere  coalition, 
with  the  aim  of  making  France  the  leader 
of  the  European  Continent  in  both  the  al¬ 
liance  and  Economic  Community. 

All  this  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  make 
Gaullist  France  a  difficult  ally.  But  a  strong 
France  is  a  better  ally  than  a  weak  one,  and 
President  de  Gaulle  is  too  much  of  a  realist 
to  drive  things  to  the  point  of  isolating 
France  or  wrecking  the  Western  alliance 
system. 


THE  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL 
EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
work  on  the  Jefferson  National  Expan¬ 
sion  Memorial,  on  the  Mississippi  River 
at  St.  Louis,  is  now  well  underway. 
Completion  of  the  project  has  been 
scheduled  for  1964,  and  if  the  work  can 
proceed  on  an  orderly,  economic  basis, 
this  schedule  can  be  met. 

However,  the  administration  request 
for  the  project  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
is  very  inadequate,  and  would  result  in 
costly  delays  in  construction. 

Yesterday’s  lead  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  contained  an  excel¬ 
lent  discussion  of  the  present  situation. 
It  recounts  some  of  the  background  of 
the  project  and  points  to  the  need  for 
assuring  that  necessary  funds  are  made 
available. 

Positive  action  must  be  taken  at  this 
session  if  the  Jefferson  National  Expan¬ 
sion  Memorial  is  to  be  completed  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  February  10,  1960,  en¬ 
titled  “One  or  the  Other”  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  or  the  Other 

After  a  quarter  century  of  delay,  procrasti¬ 
nation  and  equivocation,  the  riverfront  na¬ 
tional  park  seemed  to  have  the  congressional 
green  light.  But  now  there  are  signs  that 
Washington  foot  dragging  may  break  out  all 
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over  again.  What  a  reflection  that  would  be 
on  the  Government’s  good  faith. 

Representative  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  considering  the 
next  appropriation  for  the  project,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  has  “serious  reservations.” 
That  was  hardly  the  impression  he  gave  after 
hearing  Representative  Clarence  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  Mayor  Tucker  explain  the  need  for  more 
money  than  the  $1,650,000  recommended  for 
the  work  in  the  administration’s  budget. 

While  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  $8,565,000  would  be  needed  in  fiscal 
1962  if  the  national  memorial  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  1964 — in  time  for  the  bicentenary 
of  St.  Louis — he  now  says  that  he  never  gave 
any  assurance  that  it  would  be  completed  by 
that  date.  This  sounds  strange — very 
strange,  indeed — to  those  in  St.  Louis  who 
heard  him  announce  1964  as  “the  target 
date.”  As  a  bureaucrat,  Mr.  Wirth  may  want 
to  keep  everybody  happy,  especially  his  bosses 
in  Washington.  But  such  talk  will  not  make 
anybody  in  St.  Louis  happy. 

As  Representative  Cannon  told  the  sub¬ 
committee,  this  is  not  a  local  pork-barrel 
grab.  The  riverfront  park  is  a  Federal  un¬ 
dertaking,  a  monument  to  a  most  significant 
fact  in  our  history:  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  subsequent  westward  expansion  of 
the  Nation,  the  fact  that  made  the  United 
States  a  continental  country  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  instead  of  being 
hemmed  in  and  perhaps  dominated  by 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  If  any¬ 
body  has  forgotten  how  real  the  danger  was, 
let  him  read  Henry  Adams’  history  of  the 
days  in  which  a  few  bands  of  frontier  fighters 
almost  were  faced  by  the  veterans  and  the 
generals  who  had  conquered  all  Europe  for 
Napoleon.  This  calls  for  a  monument,  a 
noble  monument. 

St.  Louis  has  a  very  special  interest  not 
only  because  of  the  location  of  the  memorial, 
but  because  it  also  participated  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  what  might  well  have  been  an  ex¬ 
clusively  Federal  project.  Not  only  did  the 
city  vote  a  bond  issue  in  1936  to  Washington 
but  it  also  promptly  took  40  blocks  of  prop¬ 
erty  off  its  taxbooks  to  clear  the  site.  So 
far,  all  it  has  received  is  an  eyesore  in  its 
front  yard.  Representative  Kirwan  says 
that  “somewhere  along  the  line  there  must 
be  an  end  to  this.”  He  is  right.  The  end 
must  be  the  carrying  out  of  the  design — the 
design  which  came  out  of  the  $250,000  archi¬ 
tectural  competition  financed  by  St.  Louis 
citizens — which  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  construction  of  which  was  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress. 

St.  Louis  has  been  remarkably  patient. 
But  St.  Louis  had — and  still  has — faith  in 
the  Government.  It  has  gone  ahead  with 
various  plans  to  enhance  areas  adjacent  to 
the  national  memorial.  The  latest  is  the 
stadium  redevelopment  into  which  $89  mil¬ 
lion  of  private  funds  will  go.  Surely  Con¬ 
gress  will  vote  the  much  smaller  sum  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  riverfront  work  from  grind¬ 
ing  to  a  standstill  once  more.  We  believe 
that  Representative  Cannon,  who  hardly 
can  be  called  a  waster  and  a  spender,  and 
the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  delegation  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  will  see  to  this. 

The  only  excuse  Washington  might  offer 
for  breaking  its  word  is  the  unworthy  one 
that  the  country  no  longer  is  great  enough 
to  afford  a  splendid  monument.  Small- 
minded,  unimaginative  pennypinching 
could  build  a  monument,  too.  It  would  be 
an  unfinished  memorial,  a  reminder  of  lost 
boldness  and  of  disinterest  in  what  helped 
to  make  the  United  States  the  first  power 
In  the  world.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  create 
one  monument  or  the  other. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
morning  hour  sufficiently  advanced  so 
that  I  may  speak  for  about  7  minutes? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
further  morning  business,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 


PENNY  WISDOM  AND  POUND  FOOL¬ 
ISHNESS  IN  THE  BRUCELLOSIS 

ERADICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  this  morning  briefly  about  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  shortsighted¬ 
ness  of  some  of  our  Government  opera¬ 
tions.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  program 
for  the  eradication  of  brucellosis.  We 
have  in  this  instance  a  striking  example 
of  penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolishness. 

Cutbacks  in  the  1960  fiscal  year  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  decreased  Federal  and 
State  funds  are  being  felt. 

Deceleration  of  the  program  this  year, 
following  the  requested  reductions  in 
Federal  funds  by  the  USDA  for  the  1960 
fiscal  year,  is  being  reflected  in  a  slow¬ 
down  of  progress  and  a  decrease  in 
momentum. 

If  permitted  to  continue,  this  de¬ 
creased  level  of  eradication  activity  will 
not  only  postpone  the  day  when  the 
Nation  could  be  free  of  brucellosis,  but 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  much 
larger  sums  of  money.  Federal  and  State, 
than  would  be  necessary  under  an  ac¬ 
celerated  eradication  program  at  the 
1959  fiscal  year  level  of  support. 

In  March  1959,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  House  of  Representatives — page 
830,  in  part  2  of  the  hearings — that: 

If  the  present  rate  of  progress  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  brucellosis  from  cattle  is  maintained, 
all  States  and  territories  should  be  qualified 
as  modified  certified  brucellosis  areas  in  5 
years.  This  designation  means  that  animal 
infection  does  not  exceed  1  percent  and  herd 
infection  does  not  exceed  5  percent.  In 
those  States  where  the  modified  certified 
status  has  been  attained,  efforts  are  being 
directed  toward  the  elimination  of  remaining 
centers  of  infection.  The  rapidity  with 
which  complete  eradication  of  brucellosis 
can  be  accomplished  Will  depend  upon  the 
energy  put  into  the  program.  By  continuing 
the  eradication  effort  at  its  present  level 
and  maintaining  current  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  infected  animals,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  bovine  brucellosis  can 
be  eradicated  from  the  United  States  in  10 
years. 

In  this  same  report,  the  USDA  reported 
that  the  agency  within  the  Department — 
Agricultural  Research  Service — respon¬ 
sible  for  program  administration,  had 
requested  $20,556,800  for  fiscal  year  1960 
as  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the 
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program  at  a  level  to  accomplish  eradi¬ 
cation  by  1969-70. 

The  Department’s  budget,  which  later 
came  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees,  called  for  $15  million.  This  cut¬ 
back,  I  am  sure,  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
did  not  believe  the  $15  million  would  be 
adequate,  and  made  the  appropriation 
$171/2  million.  In  conference  with  the 
House  the  figure  was  cut  to  $16.25  mil¬ 
lion.  Within  30  days  after  Congress 
adjourned  it  appeared  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  be  short  at 
least  $5  million  for  carrying  on  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  testified  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  they  also 
testified  on  the  effects  of  a  level  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  lower  than  that  in  1959, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated: 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  program  has 
developed  considerable  momentum  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  strong  industry  support.  With  cur¬ 
rent  State  and  Federal  financing,  it  has  been 
possible  to  conduct  program  activities  at  a 
level  which  has  nearly  equaled  the  demands 
of  the  industry.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  most  States  to  a  relatively  low  point. 
This  has  resulted  in  several  States  and  many 
counties  qualifying  as  modified  certified 
brucellosis  areas.  In  these  areas,  work  is 
now  being  directed  toward  final  eradication 
of  brucellosis.  Additional  Statee  and  areas 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  modified  certi¬ 
fied  status.  A  reduced  level  of  financial  as¬ 
sistance  either  State  or  Federal,  would  nec¬ 
essarily  slow  the  rate  of  progress  being  made 
in  reaching  the  immediate  goal  of  modified 
certification  and  delay  the  achievement  of 
complete  eradication. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Department’s  state¬ 
ments  projecting  the  time  required  for  at¬ 
taining  a  modified  free  status  nationwide 
and  a  complete  eradication  status  nation¬ 
wide,  we  can  estimate  in  dollars  the  total 
cost  of  an  accelerated  program  at  the  1959 
level  and  the  total  cost  of  a  program  under 
the  presently  decelerated  rate. 

On  the  question  of  the  effect  a  slowup 
would  have  on  total  cost  of  eradication, 
the  Department  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  when 
a  program  has  been  launched  to  eradicate 
a  disease  or  pest,  the  most  rapid  progress 
that  can  be  made  will  generally  reduce  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  for  eradication. 

From  these  statements,  it  is  clear  that 
had  we  been  able  to  maintain  the  level 
of  support  for  this  program  at  the  1959 
level,  we  would  achieve  eradication 
sooner  and  at  a  lower  overall  cost  than 
if  we  follow  the  present  course  of  lower 
support,  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  evidently  was  required  to  recom¬ 
mend. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Department’s 
statements  projecting  the  time  required 
for  attaining  a  modified  free  status  na¬ 
tionwide  and  a  complete  eradication 
status  nationwide,  we  can  estimate  in 
dollars  the  total  cost  of  an  accelerated 
program  at  the  1959  level  and  the  total 
cost  of  a  program  under  the  presently 
decelerated  rate. 
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Had  we  proceeded  with  the  program 
under  the  projected  estimated  cost  at 
the  1959  level  of  Federal  and  State  sup¬ 
port,  it  would  have  required  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

To  achieve  modified  certified  status — 6 
years  (1965),  $223,768,866. 

To  achieve  complete  eradication — 5  years 
after  1965  (1970),  $149,179,245. 

The  total  cost  would  have  been  $372,- 
948,111  to  completely  eradicate  from  the 
United  States  by  1970  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis,  or  undulent  fever,  as  it  is  known  in 
humans.  But  we  cut  back  this  program. 
And  now  the  projected  estimated  cost,  at 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  proceeding  at 
present,  is  as  follows : 

Projected  estimated  cost  at  1960  level  of 
Federal  and  State  support 


To  achieve  modified  certified 
status,  15  years  instead  of  5 

years  (1975) _ $454,525,470 

To  achieve  complete  eradica¬ 
tion,  6  years,  after  1975 
(1981) _ _  181,810,188 


Total  cost  to  achieve 

eradication  by  1981 —  636,335,658 


From  these  projections,  it  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  will  cost  103  percent  more 
to  achieve  a  modified  certified  free  status 
in  the  United  States  at  the  current 
slowed-down  rate  than  if  we  continued 
the  program  at  the  accelerated  level  of 
1959. 

Similarly,  there  would  be  a  70  percent 
additional  cost  to  eradicate  completely 
if  we  continue  at  the  current  rate  than 
if  we  returned  to  and  continued  at  the 
1959  level. 

In  summary,  unless  operations  under 
the  accelerated  brucellosis  eradication 
program  can  be  restored  to  the  1959  level, 
it  will  cost  an  additional  71  percent  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  this  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  premise  that  it  will  be  less 
costly  to  eradicate  brucellosis  in  the 
United  States  by  restoring  the  1959  level 
of  support,  there  are  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : 

First.  The  sooner  this  disease  is  eradi¬ 
cated,  the  sooner  will  producers  be  free 
of  the  annual  financial  loss  due  to  this 
disease — approximately  $25  million  per 
year. 

Second.  Early  eradication  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  has  been 
one  of  the  prize  examples  which  we  have 
had  of  penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolish¬ 
ness,  because  in  order  to  save  $5  million 
a  year  over  the  next  5  years  we  are  going 
to  have  an  additional  total  cost  of  the 
difference  between  $636  million  and  $372 
million.  If  that  is  not  an  example  of 
poor  planning  and  wasteful  use  of  public 
funds,  then  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

I  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  in¬ 
sist  that  this  program  go  forward  at  a 
speed  which  will  save  our  country  be¬ 
tween  $200  million  and  $300  million  in 
eradicating  this  disease. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC 
OPINION  POLLS  AND  POLLING 
METHODS 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  nothing  of  world  shaking  importance 
is  scheduled  for  Senate  action  today,  I 
wish  to  express  my  concern  with  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  public-opinion  polls 
have  come  to  play  in  our  national  poli¬ 
tics.  I  think  they  have  an  influence 
which  is  entirely  unjustified  and  in  some 
instances  may  be  a  disservice  to  the 
public. 

On  December  23,  1959,  I  addressed  to 
Mr.  Elmo  Roper,  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
and  Mr.  Sam  Lubell  the  following  letter: 

Letter  to  Pollsters 


December  23,  1959. 

Recognizing  the  role  which  public  opinion 
polls  have  come  to  play  in  national  politics, 
I  am  interested  in  obtaining  certain  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  conduct  and  content  of 
such  polls. 

I  would  appreciate  having  such  pertinent 
general  information  as  you  may  possess  con¬ 
cerning  polls  you  have  conducted,  or  are 
presently  conducting,  on  the  subject  of  po¬ 
tential  presidential  candidates.  In  addition, 
I  would  appreciate  having  your  response  to 
the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  large  is  the  sample? 

(2)  How  is  the  sample  selected? 

(3)  How  often  is  the  poll  conducted  and 
is  the  same  or  different  sample  used  each 
time? 


(4)  By  what  means  is  the  response  solic¬ 
ited  (personal  contact,  mail,  etc.)  ? 

(5)  Is  the  individual’s  intention  of  vot¬ 
ing  and  qualifications  for  voting  first  estab¬ 
lished  before  he  is  included  in  the  sample? 

(6)  In  posing  a  question  or  questions,  are 
names  of  potential  candidates  indicated  or 
is  the  individual  free  to  make  known  his 
choice  without  benefit  of  suggested  names? 

(7)  In  case  a  list  of  names  of  potential 
candidates  is  used  how  are  the  names  se¬ 
lected?  By  whom,  and  on  what  basis? 
Which  name  is  mentioned  first,  and  how  is 
it  determined?  Are  names  systematically 
rotated  from  first  to  last  in  order  of  mention? 

(8)  Is  the  individual  polled  asked  how  or 
for  whom  he  would  vote  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances?  If  so,  under  what  circum¬ 
stances? 

(9)  Do  you  consider  polls  on  presidential 
candidates  a  measure  of  popular  support? 
Or  in  your  opinion  is  it  a  reflection  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  a  name  or  names,  or  is  it  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reaction  to  a  name 
or  names? 

(10)  What  do  you  consider  a  normal  mar¬ 
gin  of  error? 

(11)  How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent 
wide  inaccuracies  occurring  in  polls  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  in  the  1948  presidential 
election  and  the  recent  British  election? 


(12)  Distinguished  from  the  objective  of 
reflecting  public  opinion,  to  what  degree  do 
you  think  the  published  results  of  polls  also 
actually  influence  public  opinion? 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  request  will 
be  appreciated.  I  am  sure  that  your  com¬ 
ments,  along  with  those  of  others  in  the 
field,  will  prove  beneficial  to  me  in  my  study 
of  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


Albert  Gore. 


From  Mr.  Roper,  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply : 

Elmo  Roper  &  Associates, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  7, 1960. 
The  Honorable  Albert  Gore, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  23,  asking  for  certain  in¬ 


formation  as  well  as  my  views  on  polls  on  the 
subject  of  potential  presidential  candidates. 

We  have  conducted  no  polls  during  1959, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  us.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  publishing  of  the 
fact  that  some  really  good  man  was  far  down 
on  the  list  in  the  public’s  esteem  might  have 
nipped  some  very  promising  candidacies  in 
the  bud,  and  the  one  thing  I  don’t  want  this 
measuring  rod  to  do  is  to  influence  the  thing 
it  is  intended  to  measure. 

If  Senator  X  or  Governor  Y,  sometime  a 
full  year  ahead  of  the  election,  gets  a  2-  or  3- 
percent  vote,  this  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
mean  that  he  might  not  win  an  election. 
In  many  cases  it  means  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  public  has  never  heard  of  them. 

It’s  always  amazing  to  people  who  have  not 
been  intimately  involved  in  public  opinion 
research  to  find  out  what  a  large  number  of 
citizens  have  never  heard  of  people  that  some 
of  us  “sophisticates”  would  have  thought 
were  household  words. 

We  do  not  customarily  start  doing  any  re¬ 
search  having  to  do  with  any  aspect  of  the 
election  until  sometime  during  the  year  in 
which  the  election  is  to  be  held,  and  then  we 
put  more  effort  on  trying  to  find  out  what 
might  be  described  as  the  “general  mood”  of 
the  people  than  we  do  on  the  “popularity 
contest”  aspect  of  it — although  naturally,  in 
order  to  get  any  newspapers  or  television 
networks  to  sponsor  us,  we  have  to  pay  some 
attention  to  that. 

We  are  committed  to  CBS  television  for 
1960  insofar  as  our  research  is  concerned, 
although  I  may  later  decide  to  write  a  news¬ 
paper  column,  since  I’m  being  pressed  to  do 
so.  I’m  not  at  all  sure  of  this,  however,  be¬ 
cause  I  find  that  my  blood  pressure  gets 
pretty  high  when  some  violently  rightwing 
Republican  newspaper  leaves  out  all  of  the 
paragraphs  they  don’t  like  in  our  release,  so 
that  the  end  result,  while  not  bad  enough  to 
call  it  downright  dishonesty,  does  leave 
either  an  erroneous  or  fuzzy  impression.  I 
have  not  had  that  experience  with  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio. 

I  assume  that  your  questions  are  directed 
more  to  the  matter  of  nationwide  surveys — • 
such  as  Gallup  and  our  firm  are  rather  well- 
known  for — than  they  are  to  private  polls  for 
candidates,  although  this  latter  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  quite  a  flourishing  business  both 
at  the  National  and  State  level. 

We  usually  use  a  sample  of  3,000  for  such 
a  study,  although  there  have  been  times 
when  we  wanted  an  unusually  large  number 
of  breakdowns  (in  order  to  look  at  certain 
subgroups  critically)  when  we  have  gone 
somewhat  higher  than  that.  Our  sample  is 
what  is  called  a  modified  probability  sample. 
That  simply  means  that  in  the  first  step  in 
the  selection  process  each  of  the  3,070  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  has  an  equal 
chance  to  get  in  the  sample — that  is,  equal 
proportionate  to  population  (it  is  a  statis¬ 
tical  process  which  duplicates  picking  slips 
out  of  a  hat  at  random.  A  county  with  a 
million  population  might  have  its  name  in 
the  hat  10  times,  whereas  a  county  with 
100,000  population  would  only  have  its  name 
in  once.) 

Then,  within  the  selected  counties,  inter¬ 
viewing  points  are  drawn  at  random  in  the 
same  way — an  interviewing  point  can  be  a 
city,  an  election  district,  or  a  rural  area. 
This  process  is  continued  right  down  to  the 
selection  by  purely  random  methods  of  cer¬ 
tain  blocks,  or  in  the  case  of  rural  areas, 
certain  sections.  We  then  tell  the  inter¬ 
viewer  that  she  should  start  at  the  nth 
house  on  the  corner  of  this'  specified  block 
and,  working  clockwise,  make  a  specific  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  in  that  block.  If  she  finds 
that  a  certain  designated  home  has  no  one 
there,  she  is  permitted  to  make  substitu¬ 
tions — but  only  from  either  side  of  that 
house — not  from  another  neighborhood. 
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We  will  probably  do  four  nationwide 
studies  during  the  year,  although  we  may 
well  do  five.  You  ask  if  the  same  or  different 
sample  is  used.  The  same  methods  are  used, 
but  we  will  designate  different  blocks  each 
time,  so  that  the  same  people  are  not  reinter¬ 
viewed.  All  of  our  interviews  are  done  by 
personal  contact  and  none  of  them  by  mail 
or  telephone. 

In  answer  to  your  fifth  question,  we  do 
learn  the  individual’s  intention  of  voting 
and  his  qualifications  for  voting,  and  the 
tabulations  are  based  on  those  eligible  to 
vote.  The  intention  to  vote  is  a  bit  more 
difficult,  since  many  more  people  claim  they 
are  going  to  vote  than  actually  do  vote. 
In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  we 
face,  and  we  have  a  rather  elaborate  battery 
of  questions  out  of  which  we  hope  to  gain 
a  fairly  accurate  impression  of  who  is  likely 
to  vote  and  who  is  likely  not  to  vote  even 
though  they  contend  vigorously  that  they 
will. 

We  use  both  systems  in  the  early  days  of 
the  interviewing  as  regards  naming  the  can¬ 
didate  or  asking  the  looser  question,  "If  you 
could  have  anyone  you  wanted  as  your  party’s 
candidate  for  President,  who  would  be  your 
first  choice?  Second  choice?”  As  we  get 
closer  to  the  convention  time,  however,  and 
the  potential  candidates  are  pretty  well 
known,  we’re  apt  to  ask  for  preferences  from 
a  list,  and  the  order  of  asking  is  usually 
rotated. 

In  answer  to  your  question  8,  we  often  do, 
particularly  in  the  early  months,  bring  up 
the  question  of  circumstances.  For  example, 
in  1944  we  asked  about  Roosevelt  and 
Dewey  in  two  ways — for  whom  would  you 
vote  if  the  war  is  over  by  election  day,  and 
for  whom  would  you  vote  if  the  war  is  not 
over  by  election  day. 

I  think  I  have  in  a  sense  already  answered 
your  ninth  question.  It  is  certainly  much 
more  a  reflection  of  familiarity  with  names 
than  anything  else — until  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  itself  has  started. 

We  have  come  to  regard  a  normal  margin 
of  error  as  2  percent.  I  suspect  this  will 
bring  up  visions  of  1948,  and  that  leads 
directly  to  your  next  question.  I  think  the 
reason  the  polls  went  wrong  in  1948  was  due 
to  the  bad  Judgment  of  the  pollsters  and  not 
due  to  the  tool  itself.  We  ourselves  made 
two  monumental  mistakes — I  don’t  want  to 
speak  for  the  others.  The  first  was  that  we 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  people 
didn’t  change  their  minds  very  much  in  the 
closing  few  weeks  of  a  campaign,  and  we 
quit  interviewing  in  early  September.  We 
had  come  to  that  opinion  because  during  the 
life  of  public  opinion  research  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  scientific  basis,  we’d  had  one  constant — 
Roosevelt.  He  was  known,  and  people  were 
either  voting  for  or  against  him.  As  a  result, 
we  seldom  had  as  much  as  2  percent  vari¬ 
ation  between  the  first  poll  we  took  on  him 
and  the  last  one — and  all  of  ours  had  been 
rather  phenomenally  accurate,  you  may  re¬ 
call  (nothing  more  than  1.02  percent  off). 
We  assumed  this  meant  that  opinions  didn’t 
change,  and  even  when  we  saw  Truman 
waging  a  vigorous  campaign  and  Dewey  wag¬ 
ing  a  “do  nothing”  campaign,  we  didn’t  have 
the  good  sense  to  realize  that  this  might 
indeed  make  a  difference.  Personally,  I  don’t 
think  our  polls  were  very  far  off— as  of  the 
time  they  were  taken.  I  think  many  opin¬ 
ions  changed  in  the  last  4  or  5  weeks  of  the 
campaign. 

The  second  bad  mistake  we  made  was  in 
the  naive  assumption  that  the  people  who 
said  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Wallace  or 
Thurmond  would  do  so.  We  certainly  should 
have  known  that  as  it  got  closer  to  election 
and  the  Thurmond  or  Wallace  supporters 
realized  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  they 
would  look  about  for  what  they  regarded  as 
"the  lesser  of  two  evils,”  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  “lesser  of  two  evils”  to 
a  Thurmond  or  a  Wallace  supporter  was 


more  apt  to  be  Truman  than  Dewey.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  vote  that  finally  went  to 
Thurmond  and  Wallace  was  less  than  half 
of  the  predicted  vote,  and  in  my  opinion, 
almost  all  of  it  went  to  Truman. 

I  can’t  explain  the  British  poll  from  first¬ 
hand  knowledge,  but  I  can  offer  you  a  theory. 
Mrs.  Roper  and  I  were  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  during  the  spring  of  1950,  and  as  I 
always  do,  I  made  a  point  of  talking  with 
a  good  many  people,  particularly  with  work¬ 
men  in  pubs,  since  we  like  to  drive  by  car 
and  stay  in  small  towns.  I  found  that  the 
workmen  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  prosperity  they  were  enjoying  and  had 
no  intention  of  voting  out  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  suspect  that  as  the  Labor 
Party  got  into  action  and  started  campaign¬ 
ing  and  appealing  to  the  workingman  on 
the  basis  of  party  solidarity  to  support  their 
candidate,  that  many  workmen  "clammed 
up”  and  didn’t  confess  their  intentions  of 
voting  Conservative  for  fear  of  disapproval 
of  the  more  ardent  party  members.  This  is, 
incidentally,  somewhat  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  number  of  “don’t  know”  votes  as  the 
campaign  progressed  instead  of — as  usually 
happens  here — a  steady  decrease  among  the 
“don’t  knows.”  This,  however,  is  only  the¬ 
ory,  since  we  do  no  polling  in  Britain. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  much  evidence  that 
the  polls  directly  Influence  the  voters’  pref¬ 
erences.  If  there  were  a  “bandwagon  ef¬ 
fect,”  it  seems  to  me  that  polls  would  always 
underpredict  the  margin  of  victory,  since  the 
whole  theory  of  bandwagon  is  that  more  and 
more  people  jump  on  it  and  there  just  has 
to  be  a  week  between  the  last  poll  and  elec¬ 
tion  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  surveys  have 
underpredicted  the  margin  of  the  winner  at 
least  as  much  as  they  have  overpredicted  it. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  polls  can  have 
an  indirect  effect  on  the  outcome.  I  think 
they  have  an  effect  on  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention,  and  I  think  this  is  an 
unfortunate  byproduct  of  our  work.  I  think 
they  also  might  have  an  effect  on  the  can¬ 
didate.  For  example,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  was  the  Gallup  poll  and  ours  that  were 
more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the 
do-nothing  campaign  that  Dewey  waged  in 
1948.  I  also  think  the  polls  lulled  many 
Dewey  supporters  into  complacency  and 
caused  them  to  play  golf  on  election  day. 
I  am  unhappy  to  admit  this,  and  at  times 
I  have  considered  getting  totally  out  of  the 
public  opinion  research  business  insofar  as 
it  involves  elections.  I  have  not  done  so 
because  it  gives  us  such  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  calibrate  the  instrument  we  are 
trying  to  help  perfect.  This  business  of 
trying  to  evolve  a  battery  of  questions  which 
will  separate  the  actual  voters  from  the 
claimed  voters  is  pretty  damned  intriguing 
to  a  research  mind.  The  question  of  trying 
to  find  out  why  it  is  that  the  voters  are 
about  to  do  whatever  it  is  they  are  about  to 
do  is  even  more  intriguing.  Here  we  are  in 
a  world  in  which  rival  political  ideologies 
are  clashing  everywhere  and  people  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  are  doing  what  seem  like  strange 
things.  Perhaps  these  things  wouldn’t  seem 
so  strange  if  we  understood  more  about  what 
makes  mankind  tick,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  contribution  to  the  whole  process 
of  learning  why  mankind  behaves  as  he  does 
is  a  worthwhile  one,  even  though  it  may 
have  some  unfortunate  side  effects. 

I  hope  my  long  letter  hasn’t  bored  you, 
but  if  you  are  interested  and  would  like  to 
discuss  this  further,  I  often  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  come  to 
your  office  and  see  you.  As  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  guessed  from  the  above,  I  feel  the  tool 
with  which  we’re  working  is  a  potentially 
very  valuable  one,  but  like  many  other 
thoughtful  people,  I  have  misgivings  about 
its  possible  misuse. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmo  Roper. 


February  11 

Dr.  George  Gallup  wrote  me  as  follows : 

American  Institute  op 

Public  Opinion, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  January  3, 1960. 
Senator  Albert  Gore, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  I  have  your  request 
for  information  about  the  conduct  of  our 
polls,  and  I  am  happy  to  comply.  I  am  listing 
your  questions  below  together  with  my 
answers. 

( 1 )  How  large  is  the  sample? 

Our  national  sampling  unit  is  made  up  of 
1,500  adults.  Since  we  interview  different 
persons  in  each  survey  successive  surveys  can 
be  combined  in  any  number,  depending  upon 
the  statistical  breakdowns  required. 

The  laws  of  probability  govern  strictly  the 
size  of  a  sample  required  for  a  given  de¬ 
gree  of  reliability.  The  standard  error  for  a 
pure  random  sample  of  500  cases — where 
opinion  divides  60  percent  to  40  percent — is 
only  2  percentage  points. 

The  public  has  a  great  propensity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  accuracy  with  large  numbers.  Actually 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  published  poll  which 
went  wrong  because  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  sample  were  too  small.  Ironically, 
the  poll  that  registered  the  greatest  error  in 
the  history  of  polling — an  error  of  19  per¬ 
centage  points — was  based  upon  a  final  re¬ 
turn  of  2,375,000  mail  ballots.  I  refer  to  the 
1936  Literary  Digest  poll. 

I  have  written  many  articles,  a  couple  of 
books,  and  I  have  made  hundreds  of  speeches 
on  polling  procedures,  but  the  misconception 
still  persists  that  great  numbers  somehow 
spell  accuracy. 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  survey 
data,  based  upon  sampling  methods,  by  gov¬ 
ernments,  educators,  businessmen,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  others  I  have  long  advocated  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  prob¬ 
ability  in  high  school  mathematics  courses. 

(2)  How  is  the  sample  selected? 

I  am  enclosing  a  technical  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  sample  is  drawn. 
In  brief,  may  I  say  that  sample  areas  are 
selected  by  a  method  which  is  known  tech¬ 
nically  as  a  probability  sample  design. 

Interviewing  areas  (consisting  of  groups 
or  clusters  of  blocks  in  urban  areas  and  de¬ 
lineated  segments  of  territory  in  rural  areas) 
are  selected  in  a  manner  tp  preserve  the 
random  character  of  the  sample  and  to  rule 
out  judgment  factors.  Each  such  area  has 
been  drawn  with  the  probability  of  its  selec¬ 
tion  proportional  to  its  size  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  area.  The  detail 
of  the  steps  involved  is  covered  In  items  1 
through  11  in  the  enclosed  brochure. 

The  perfect  random  sample  of  the  adult 
population  would  be  one  in  which  every  adult 
in  the  Nation  has  an  equal  chance  of  being 
selected.  That  is  the  goal  of  probability 
sampling. 

(3)  How  often  is  a  poll  conducted,  and  is 
the  same  or  different  sample  used  each  time? 

Polls  are  conducted  with  time  intervals 
ranging  from  1  month  to  a  few  days,  de¬ 
pending  upon  news  developments  and  other 
needs.  The  Gallup  poll,  I  might  add,  has 
polled  the  American  public  once  a  month  or 
oftener  since  October  1935. 

Different  persons,  as  stated  earlier,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  sample  unit.  By  combining 
units  the  number  of  cases  can  be  increased 
accordingly. 

(4)  By  what  means  is  the  response  so¬ 
licited  (personal  contact,  mail,  etc.?) 

On  political  questions  involving  the  views 
of  rank-and-file  voters  we  use  personal  con¬ 
tact  through  our  nationwide  staff  of  field  in¬ 
terviewers,  now  numbering  approximately 
900.  From  time  to  time  when  we  poll  spe¬ 
cial  groups,  such  as  county  chairmen,  per¬ 
sons  listed  in  “Who’s  Who,”  etc.,  we  use 
mail  ballots.  (I  am  enclosing  the  report  of 
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a  recent  poll  of  Democratic  county  chair¬ 
men.) 

(5)  Is  the  individual’s  intention  of  voting 
and  qualifications  for  voting  first  established 
before  he  is  included  in  the  sample? 

During  election  campaigns,  when  registra¬ 
tion  lists  are  closed,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  eliminate  from  the  total  sample  those  who 
are  not  eligible  and  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  vote.  A  series  of  questions  is  used  to  do 
this.  In  the  period  between  campaigns  it 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  follow  too 
rigorous  a  procedure,  because  many  voters 
have  recently  moved  from  one  locality  to 
another  and  because  intent  to  vote  has  little 
meaning  until  candidates  are  known  and 
platforms  written. 

To  prove  a  realistic  basis  for  our  regular 
reports  on  congressional  party  strength  and 
voter  preference  for  presidential  candidates, 
we  base  these  measurements  on  those  who 
say  they  voted  in  the  previous  presidential 
election,  plus  those  who  have  come  of  age 
in  the  period  since  that  election.  But  sel¬ 
dom  does  this  make  more  than  one  percent¬ 
age  point  of  difference  from  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  the  entire  sample  of  adults. 

(6)  In  posing  a  question  or  questions,  are 
names  of  potential  candidates  indicated  or 
is  the  individual  free  to  make  known  his 
choice  without  benefit  of  suggested  names? 

We  have  followed  both  practices  in  the 
past.  In  recent  years  we  have  found  that  a 
list  is  preferable  with  a  specific  question 
added  which  seeks  to  find  out  if  the  respond¬ 
ent  would  prefer  any  one  not  listed. 

(7)  In  case  a  list  of  names  of  potential 
candidates  is  used,  how  are  the  names 
selected?  By  whom,  and  on  what  basis? 
Which  name  is  mentioned  first,  and  how  is 
it  determined?  Are  names  systematically 
rotated  from  first  to  last  in  order  of  mention? 

The  names  of  possible  candidates  are  based 
upon  the  reports  of  Washington  political 
writers,  and  on  the  names  mentioned  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  county  chair¬ 
men  in  our  periodic  polls  of  these  groups. 
Our  practice  has  been  to  keep  active  on  the 
list  the  name  of  any  man  for  whom  more 
than  2  or  3  percent  of  the  voters  express  a 
preference.  And,  of  course,  we  would  in¬ 
clude  on  the  list  the  name  of  any  person  who 
became  an  avowed  candidate. 

We  have  followed  both  the  practice  of 
rotating  names,  and  of  listing  them  alpha¬ 
betically.  Experience  of  recent  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  makes  no  statistically  significant 
difference  and  our  present  practice  is  to  list 
them  alphabetically  and  to  reverse  the  list 
for  each  half  the  sample. 

(8)  Is  the  individual  polled  asked  how  or 
for  whom  he  would  vote  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances?  If  so,  under  what  circum¬ 
stances? 

No  attempt  is  made  to  go  beyond  the 
respondent’s  simple  preference.  The  actual 
wording  of  the  question  put  to  voters  in  the 
sample  is  as  follows: 

“21a.  Here  is  a  list  of  men  (hand  respond¬ 
ent  card  A)  who  have  been  mentioned  as 
possible  presidential  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  party  in  1960.  Which  one  would 
you  like  to  see  nominated  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  President  in  1960? 
Just  read  off  the  number  of  the  man  you 
pick.  (Write  number  of  man  below.) 


“(b)  And  who  would  be  your  second 
choice? 


No.  of  Man 

“(c)  Is  there  any  man  not  on  the  list 
whom  you  would  like  to  see  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  in  1960? 

□  Yes,  who? _ _ —  □  No” 

On  occasion  we  measure  the  degree  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  each  candidate  among  those 
who  know  him  by  means  of  a  device  called 


the  Stapel  scale.  Results  of  such  a  test  were 
reported  this  week  and  deal  with  Nixon  and 
Kennedy. 

(9)  Do  you  consider  polls  on  presidential 
candidates  a  measure  of  popular  support? 
Or,  in  your  opinion,  is  it  a  reflection  of 
familiarity  with  a  name  or  names,  or  is  it  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reaction  to  a  name 
or  names? 

Based  upon  past  experience  I  should  say 
that  the  figures  reported  for  each  candidate 
constitute  a  good  measure  of  the  candidate’s 
popular  support. 

Primary  elections  would  be  a  good  test  of 
this  theory,  particularly  if  all  candidates  en¬ 
tered  each  primary  and  if  most  voters  took 
the  trouble  to  vote  in  these  tests.  If  these 
conditions  were  met,  which,  unfortunately 


Note  that  the  Gallup  poll  estimate  was 
more  Democratic  than  the  vote  in  three  elec¬ 
tions — 1950,  1952,  and  1958;  more  Republican 
in  two  elections — 1954,  and  1956. 

In  the  seven  national  elections  up  to  and 
including  1948  the  average  error  was  3.9 
percentage  points. 

If  you  take  all  12  national  elections — every 
election  since  we  started  in  1936 — the  average 
deviation  would  be  3  percentage  points. 

In  close  elections  even  a  small  margin  of 
error  could  obviously  put  a  poll  on  the  wTong 
side. 

(11)  How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent 
wide  inaccuracies  occuring  in  polls  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  in  the  1948  Presidential 
election,  and  the  recent  British  election? 

The  1948  election  was  the  only  time  in  12 
national  elections  that  we  had  the  wrong 
party  or  candidate  winning — and  our  devia¬ 
tion  in  this  election  was  actually  less  than  in 
the  1936  election.  In  1942  we  were  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  total  popular  vote  but  we 
had  the  right  party  winning.  In  1948  the 
deviation  was  4.5  percent;  in  1936  it  was  6.8 
percentage  points. 

A  whole  book  was  written  on  the  1948  elec¬ 
tion,  based  upon  the  postmortem  conducted 
by  the  Social  Research  Council.  Chiefly  the 
error  was  due  to  the  failure  to  poll  up  to  the 
end  of  the  election.  The  drop  in  farm  prices 
a  few  days  before  the  election  switched 
enough  doubtful  voters  to  the  Truman 
column  to  bring  him  victory. 

Polling  procedures  are  improving  year  by 
year  as  the  record  cited  above  shows.  That 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  have  all  the  problems 
solved.  Jet  planes  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
airplanes  of  25  years  ago,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  from  time  to  time  they  won’t 
crash  to  earth. 

British  polls  do  not  follow  our  procedures, 
nor  have  they  had  the  experience  that  we 
have.  Even  so,  their  record  in  the  recent 
election  was  far  better  than  was  reported  in 
the  press.  The  organization  affiliated  with 
us,  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Opnion, 
provided  a  full  and  detailed  report  the  day 
before  the  election  in  the  London  News 
Chronicle  which  either  escaped  the  attention 
of  correspondents  or  was  ignored.  It  showed 
the  Conservatives  winning  by  a  good  margin, 
and  with  the  doubtful  voters  turning  to  the 
right. 


is  seldom  the  case,  poll  results  would  gen¬ 
erally  agree  with  primary  results. 

Or  to  say  this  in  still  another  way.  If  there 
were  a  national  primary  held  on  a  single  day 
and  with  all  candidates  participating,  then 
poll  results  should  accurately  reflect  the  out¬ 
come  of  such  a  primary. 

(10)  What  do  you  consider  a  normal  mar¬ 
gin  of  error? 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  arrive  at  a 
normal  margin  of  error  than  to  take  a  poll’s 
own  history  of  election  predictions.  Since 
1948 — when  many  basic  changes  in  polling 
procedures  were  instituted — the  average  de¬ 
viation  from  absolute  accuracy  of  the  Gallup 
poll  in  5  national  elections — 1950,  1952,  1954, 
1956,  and  1958 — has  been  1.7  percentage 
points,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


But  we  have  come  to  expect  pretty  rough 
treatment  from  the  press.  When  we  are 
right  we  are  ignored;  when  we  are  slightly  off 
the  beam  we  are  castigated. 

(12)  Distinguished  from  the  objective  of 
reflecting  public  opinion,  to  what  degree  do 
you  think  the  published  results  of  polls  also 
actually  influence  public  opinion? 

There  is  a  mountain  of  evidence  to  show 
that  polls  do  not  influence  public  opinion. 
The  New  York  Times,  after  the  1948  elec¬ 
tion,  concluded  that  one  casualty  of  that 
election  was  the  so-called  bandwagon  theory. 
Every  poll,  every  Washington  correspondent 
said  that  Dewey  would  win.  If  the  desire 
to  be  with  the  winner  had  operated,  then 
Dewey  would  have  won  by  the  greatest 
majority  of  this  century. 

In  primaries  the  same  is  true.  Dewey  was 
miles  ahead  of  Willkie  in  the  polls  for  the 
GOP  nomination  in  1940  right  up  to  conven¬ 
tion  time.  The  convention  picked  Willkie. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1952.  Kefauver  won  most  of  the 
primaries  and  was  ahead  in  the  polls  up  to 
convention  time. 

From  the  time  the  Gallup  poll  started  in 
1935,  we  have  always  regarded  ourselves  as 
factfinders — or,  in  a  sense,  as  scorekeepers. 
We  have  no  interest  in  parties,  candidates, 
or  legislation  apart  from  reporting  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  views  on  these  political  matters. 

We  note  that  more  and  more  candidates 
and  groups  within  the  major  parties  are 
making  use  of  sampling  survey  methods. 
Some  of  the  best  polling  in  America  is  being 
done  at  the  State  level  in  such  States  as 
Minnesota,  California,  Iowa,  etc.,  and  by  the 
newspapers  in  these  States.  The  same  basic 
sampling  survey  methods  which  we  use  are 
now  being  employed  on  a  regular  basis  in 
every  major  democracy  of  the  world. 

Naturally,  I  am  a  prejudiced  witness,  but 
no  less  a  person  than  Prof.  Sam  Stouffer  of 
Harvard  has  stated  that  modern  polling  con¬ 
stitutes  the  “most  useful  instrument  of 
democracy  ever  devised.” 

Sincerely, 

George  Gallup. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Sam 
Lubell. 

From  my  limited  study,  one  of  the 
basic  problems  with  polls  arises  from  the 


Popular  vote  in  elections 

Gallup  poll 

Election  returns 

Deviation  of 
poll  (percent¬ 
age  points) 

National: 

51  percent  Democratic _ 

50.3  percent  Democratic.. 

0.7 

51  percent  Eisenhower _ 

55.4  percent  Eisenhower.  _ 

4.  4 

1954  congressional _ 

51.5  percent  Democratic. . 

50.5  percent  Eisenhower... 

52.7  percent  Democratic. . 

57.8  percent  Eisenhower... 

1.2 

1.7 

1958  congressional _ 

Outside  the  South: 

57  percent  Democratic _ 

48.5  percent  Democratic... 

56.5  percent  Democratic— 

47.3  percent  Democratic— 

.5 

1.2 

48.5  percent  Democratic... 

49.5  percent  Democratic... 

1.0 

54  peicent  Democratic. 

53.9  percent  Democratic... 

.  L 

1.  7 

Average  deviation  for  3  estimates,  outside 
the  South. 

.8 
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nature  of  the  sample.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Dr.  Gallup  says: 

Our  national  sampling  unit  is  made  up  of 
1,500  adults. 

Percentagewise,  this  is  only  thirteen 
ten-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the  adult 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  look  at 
it  another  way,  this  is  equivalent  to  se¬ 
lecting  at  random  approximately  one 
person  in  every  third  county  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  Yet  by  this  method  Dr.  Gallup  pro¬ 
poses  to  tell  us  what  prospective  candi¬ 
date  is  favored  by  the  women  voters,  the 
men  voters,  the  young  voters,  the  old 
voters,  the  social  security  recipients,  the 
drys  and  wets. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Gallup,  in  his  booklet 
entitled  “The  Story  Behind  the  Gallup 
Poll,”  claims  to  have  misssed  one  land¬ 
mark  in  American  elections — the  historic 
Truman  vote  in  1948 — by  only  5.4  per-, 
cent.  Even  that  great  an  error  would 
render  the  poll  valueless,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  President  Truman  re¬ 
ceived  49.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
instead  of  the  44.5  percent  Dr.  Gallup 
had  predicted.  Percentagewise,  the 
margin  of  error  on  the  Truman  vote  was 
actually  12  percent — 5.4  divided  by  44.5. 

In  the  next  national  election,  in  1952, 
Dr.  Gallup  predicted  51  percent  for 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Since  Eisen¬ 
hower  received  55.4  percent  of  the  vote, 
Dr.  Gallup  calls  this  a  4.4-percent  error. 
Even  that  would  be  a  glaring  error,  but  it 
is  actually  an  8.6-percent  error — 4.4  di¬ 
vided  by  51.  Returning  once  again  to 
the  1948  election,  a  40-percent  error  on 
the  prediction  in  connection  with  the 
Wallace  vote  was  turned  into  an  error 
by  the  Gallup  computation  method  of 
only  1.6  percent  by  subtracting  the  ac¬ 
tual  2.4  percent  from  the  predicted  4  per¬ 
cent.  Actually,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  a 
40-percent  error. 

After  the  elections  in  Great  Britain 
last  fall,  political  observers  there  raised 
questions  concerning  public  opinion  polls. 
Many  people  in  our  country  are  raising 
questions  about  so-called  public  opinion 
polls.  Immediately  before  election  day, 
most  British  polls  gave  the  Conservatives 
only  the  slimmest  of  leads.  The  result, 
however,  was  an  impressive  Conservative 
victory  over  the  Labor  and  Liberal  Par¬ 
ties,  pointing  to  a  wide  margin  of  error  in 
the  forecasts. 

During  the  last  20  years,  beginning 
with  Willkie  in  1940,  no  major  losing 
candidate  has  received  less  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  popular  vote.  Thus,  by 
crowding  the  50-percent  mark — a  habit 
with  pollsters  as  electiontime  ap¬ 
proaches — a  poll  can  never,  according  to 
Dr.  Gallup’s  method  of  percentage  point 
calculation,  be  wrong  by  more  than  10 
percent — but  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
be  100  percent  wrong. 

Let  me  repeat  the  ninth  question  in  my 
letter: 

(9)  Do  you  consider  polls  an  presidential 
candidates  a  measure  of  popular  support? 
Or  in  your  opinion  is  it  a  reflection  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  a  name  or  names,  or  1s  it  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reaction  to  a  name 
or  names? 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Roper  says: 

It  is  certainly  much  more  a  reflection  of 
a  familiarity  with  names  than  anything 
else — until  after  the  campaign  itself  has 
started. 


In  an  effort  to  test  polls  and  polling 
methods,  five  people  from  my  staff  gave 
a  Saturday  of  their  time  and  conducted 
a  poll  of  the  city  of  Washington,  using 
an  exact  duplicate  of  Dr.  Gallup’s  poll 
card  except  that  we  supplied  the  names 
of  the  persons  on  the  card.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  as  best  they  could  a  scientific 
method,  except  that  on  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Gallup’s  standard  sample,  they  polled 
about  18  times  as  many  as  Dr.  Gallup 
would  have  normally  allotted  to  an  area 
with  the  population  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  We  chose  Saturday  because  this 
was  a  time  when  it  could  be  expected 
that  men  as  well  as  women  would  be  at 
their  homes. 

Those  polled  were  given  a  choice  of 
cards  marked  either  Republican  or  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  and  if  a  respondent  were  an  in¬ 
dependent,  he  was  given  a  Democratic 
card  to  mark.  In  a  total  sample  of  182 
participants,  120  took  Democratic  cards 
and  62  selected  Republican  cards. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment, 
the  Democratic  card  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names,  in  the  order  listed: 

1.  Allen  Dulles. 

2.  John  D.  Eisenhower. 

3.  Hubert  Humphrey. 

4.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson  Jones. 

6.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

7.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

8.  Adlai  Stevenson. 

9.  Stuart  Symington. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Was  that  in  the  order 
of  preference  which  the  Senator  has 
read? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  order  of  whose 
preference? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  preference  of  those 
who  might  have  so  indicated. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  give  the  results  of 
the  poll  in  just  a  moment.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator’s  attention.  I  will  give  the 
results  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
imagine  that  the  other  part  is  ours  for 
the  asking  at  some  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  refer  to  that  in  a 
moment,  too. 

All  four  major  geographic  divisions  of 
Washington  were  polled,  generally  on 
the  basis  of  their  proportionate  popula¬ 
tion.  Of  these  taking  a  Democratic  card, 
25  percent  listed  either  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  or  John  D.  Eisenhower  as 
their  preference  for  either  first  or  second 
place.  That  was  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

The  results  in  Southwest  Washing¬ 
ton — the  first  area  polled — were  even 
more  striking.  Since  this  is  the  smallest 
geographical  division,  the  sample  used 
there  was  the  smallest  taken.  Here  John 
D.  Eisenhower  ran  second  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  nomination,  being 
nosed  out  of  a  tie  by  only  one  ballot. 
Of  the  22  persons  responding  to  the 
Democratic  card  6,  or  27  percent  chose 
the  familiar  Eisenhower  name  as  either 
their  first  or  second  choice.  The  son, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  or  a  former 
famous  President,  however,  topped  him 
in  total  first  and  second  place  selections 
by  getting  9  votes,  or  41  percent. 


February  11 

Since  names  of  sevex-al  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  were  included,  I  will  not  go  fur¬ 
ther  in  announcing  The  results  of  this 
trial  heat  in  the  interest  of  comity  in 
the  Senate.  Moreover,  I  would  not  want 
to  risk  the  possibility  of  influencing  any¬ 
one  by  revealing  the  results  at  this  time. 

In  the  August  9,  1959,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  there  appeared  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  Mr.  Homer  Bigart  con¬ 
cerning  a  poll  that  was  conducted  by  a 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror- 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  article  may  be  pi-inted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Setting  himself  up  as  a  Los  Angeles  Sur¬ 
vey  Institute,  Mr.  Coates  called  150  names 
at  random  from  the  telephone  book  and 
asked:  “Do  you  think  the  Mann  Act  deters 
or  helps  the  cause  of  organized  labor — and 
if  you  feel  it  deters  would  you  vote  for  its 
repeal?” 

Most  of  Mr.  Coates’  respondents  were 
women.  Only  12  percent  of  them  identified 
the  Mann  Act  for  what  it  is:  The  Federal 
white  slave  traffic  law  that  forbids  transport¬ 
ing  women  across  a  State  line  for  immoral 
purposes. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  housewives  fa¬ 
vored  repeal  of  the  Mann  Act.  Ten  percent 
opposed. 

“We’re  strictly  against  that  act  in  our 
family,”  one  lady  said. 

“It  certainly  shouldn’t  be  repealed,”  said 
another.  “Hoffa  gets  away  with  too  much 
as  it  is.” 

Governor  Rockefeller,  should  he  despair 
of  the  nonrational  behavior  of  Americans,  as 
reflected  in  the  November  polls,  might  recall 
Lord  Bryce’s  dictum  that  public  opinion  is 
“a  congeries  of  all  sorts  of  discrepant  no¬ 
tions,  beliefs,  fancies,  prejudices,  aspirations. 
It  is  confused,  incoherent,  amorphous,  vary¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week.” 

Mi'.  GORE.  Mi*.  President,  I  have 
misgivings  about  certain  other  aspects 
of  political  polls,  as  indicated  in  my  let¬ 
ter,  but  I  shall  not  take  the  time  nec¬ 
essary  to  cover  them  now.  My  purpose 
today  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  and  others  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  may  read  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  fact  that  polls  may  be  gross¬ 
ly  misleading  and  that  their  value,  if 
any,  is  dubious,  indeed.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  feel  that  in  some  instances  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  polls  may  render  a  disservice 
to  the  public,  and  I  intend  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  matter. 

I  have  as  much  confidence  in  my  own 
guess  of  the  outcome  of  the  1960  presi- 
dential  election  as  I  have  in  Dr.  Gallup’s 
so-called  scientific  estimate.  Indeed, 
my  own  guess  has  been  better  than  his 
estimate  in  several  of  our  l'ecent  elec¬ 
tions. 

To  demonstrate  my  sincei’ity,  I  am 
prepared  to  deposit  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  Dr.  Gallup  pub¬ 
lishes  his  last  poll  or  prediction  preced¬ 
ing  the  election  a  sealed  envelope  con¬ 
taining  my  own  guess  of  the  percentage 
of  votes  that  each  of  the  major  candi¬ 
dates  will  receive  in  the  1960  presidential 
contest.  I  have  written  Di\  Gallup  that 
if  my  guess  is  not  as  accurate  as  his  per¬ 
centage  figux-e  estimate,  I  will  give  him 
a  naturally  polled  registered  Angus  calf, 
male  or  female,  as  he  might  choose,  pro¬ 
vided  he  will  conduct  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  one  of  his  trial  runs  for  President 


1960 
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with  his  select  1,500,  using  the  following 
names  in  this  order:  First,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.:  second,  Richard  M. 
Nixon;  third,  John  D.  Eisenhower;  and 
publish  the  results  thereof. 


ALASKA  SHIP  FREIGHT  RATE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  past  month  both  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  I  have  protested  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  in 
regard  to  its  arbitrary  granting  of  a 
freight  rate  increase  to  ship  carriers  to 
Alaska. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  over  strong  protests  by 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  labor  organizations,  and  individ¬ 
uals. 

But,  Mr.  President,  our  pleas  reached 
deaf  ears.  It  is  true  that  a  hearing  on 
the  rate  increase  will  be  held;  it  is  like¬ 
wise  true  that  if  the  Board  rules  against 
the  maritime  carriers  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  by  which  compensation  may 
be  paid  the  ultimate  consumers.  The  in¬ 
crease,  held  now  in  escrow,  will  go  to 
the  shippers,  not  to  those  who  have  paid 
all  or  most  of  the  added  bill.  That  is 
a  principal  reason  why,  Mr.  President, 
we  so  strongly  urged  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  suspend  the  rate  increase. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board  is  well 
aware  of  this,  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  will  of  the  people  should 
come  first  and  the  wishes  of  industry 
second.  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  testifies  to  that  very  thought. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  the  three 
learned  justices  of  the  court  of  appeals 
in  handing  down  a  decision  vacating  the 
judgment  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
stated  positively  what  Senator  Gruen¬ 
ing  and  I  have  been  contending  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks — that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  takes  arbitrary  action  favoring  the 
major  established  shipping  lines. 

The  case  I  am  referring  to  is  one  that 
the  Maritime  Board  decided  in  favor  of 
a  major  shipping  line  to  Hawaii,  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Co.  The  Board  in  their 
decision  decided  that  Matson,  who  car¬ 
ries  approximately  98  percent  of  the 
cargo  on  the  California-Hawaii  run 
could  continue  its  monopoly  and  that 
another  smaller  competitor,  Pacific  Far 
East  Line,  Inc.,  could  not  enter  into  the 
lucrative  trade  because  the  smaller  com¬ 
pany  would  offer  unfair  competition  to 
the  giant  of  the  trade. 

This  I  offer  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Further  evidence  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  which 
said  in  part: 

The  Board  practically  equated  unfair 
competition  with  effective  competition.  But 
what  is  bad  for  Matson  is  not  necessarily  bad 
for  the  country. 

In  addition  the  court  of  appeals  made 
this  following  suggestion  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Board,  “The  Board  should,  at  least, 
make  the  basis  of  its  action  reasonably 
clear.” 


In  ruling  against  the  Board,  the  court 
of  appeals  ordered  that  the  judgment  be 
vacated,  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  re¬ 
manded  for  further  proceedings  by  the 
Board  limited  to  the  question  whether 
Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc.,  entry  into 
the  trade  would  be  “prejudicial  to  the 
objects  and  policy  of  the  act.”  The  act 
referred  to,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  very  basis 
for  our  differences  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  The  reason  for  the 
Board’s  action  in  granting  that  freight 
rate  increase  to  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  and  other  Alaska  carriers  is 
not,  and  has  not  been  made  reasonably 
clear  to  us.  The  Board  only  justified 
its  position  by  stating,  “It  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  the  steamship  companies  not  to 
grant  the  increase.”  But  I  am  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fairness  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  than  to  industry. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Federal  Mari¬ 
time  Board  will  grant  us  a  hearing, 
which  in  effect  will  be  “our  day  in  court,” 
but  is  it  justice  to  have  a  day  in  court 
after  the  knot  has  been  tied  around 
one’s  neck  and  the  trapdoor  sprung? 
The  little  man  in  our  State  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  strangling  by  this  yoke  of  in¬ 
justice  before  the  hearing  is  held,  which, 
in  all  fairness,  should  have  come  before 
the  freight  rate  increase  was  granted. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  legislation 
to  restore  the  effectiveness  and  define  the 
status  of  the  national  defense  security 
program  is  urgently  needed.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  the  Senate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  will  act  promptly 
on  Representative  Walter’s  bill,  H.R. 
8121,  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  recently.  I  shall  personally 
do  what  I  can  to  speed  up  such  action, 
and  to  secure  prompt  action  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by  the 
Senate  itself. 

This  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  what  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
Congress  had  failed  to  do;  that  is,  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  security  program  among  na¬ 
tional  defense  contractors  and  subcon¬ 
tractors  and  their  employees,  involving 
proper  protection  for  security  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Greene  case,  in  June  1959,  had  the  effect 
of  invalidating  the  whole  industrial  se¬ 
curity  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  on  the  broad  ground  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
had  authorized  the  program  and  the  pro¬ 
cedures  involved. 

In  the  months  intervening  since  the 
Greene  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  President  has  not 
taken  action  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  than  ever  imperative  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  do  so. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Clark  pointed  out  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Greene  case : 

Surely  one  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  have  access  to  the  Government’s 
military  secrets. 


As  Mr.  Justice  Clark  further  declared: 

If  access  to  its  secrets  Is  granted  by  the 
Government  it  is  entirely  permissive  and 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  in  the  Greene  case  did  not  nega¬ 
tive  this  view,  but  turned  on  what  the 
Court  found  to  be  a  lack  of  either  Presi¬ 
dential  or  congressional  authority  for  the 
program  and  the  procedures  it  involved. 

For  more  than  6  months  there  has  been 
no  effective  or  enforceable  industrial 
security  program.  Recent  indications 
that  the  administration  was  considering 
the  issuance  of  an  Executive  order  on 
this  subject  provoked  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
tests  from  those  who  feel  that  security 
programs  are  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable;  and  it  seems  clear  that  if  any¬ 
thing  effective  is  to  be  done  about  this 
matter,  Congress  will  have  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to 
endorse  specifically  the  exact  language 
of  Representative  Walter’s  bill,  although 
the  bill  appears  upon  first  examination 
to  be  well  drafted.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senate  committee  will  wish  to  recom¬ 
mend  somewhat  different  language.  I 
want  to  see  enacted  the  best  language 
possible,  consistent  with  both  the  right 
of  the  Nation  to  protect  its  defense 
secrets,  and  the  desirability  of  protecting 
national  defense  contractors  and  their 
employees  to  the  absolute  maximum  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  national  right.  What 
is  important  is  not  particular  phrase¬ 
ology,  but  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  send  to 
the  President  speedily,  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  an  effective  industrial 
security  program.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Walter  bill  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  987)  is  amended  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  5  the  following  new 
section : 

“Industrial  Personnel  Security  Review 

“Sec.  5A.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  prescribe  uniform  standards  and 
criteria  for  determining  the  eligibility  for 
access  to  classified  defense  information  of 
(1)  any  person  who  has  a  contract  with  a 
military  department,  (2)  any  person  who  has 
a  subcontract  of  such  contract,  and  (3)  any 
employee  of  any  such  person.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  governing  the  disposition  of  all  cases 
in  which  eligibility  for  access  to  classified 
defense  information  has  been  denied,  sus¬ 
pended,  or  revoked.  Any  administrative 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  be  designed  to  protect 
from  disclosure  all  information  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  would  affect 
the  national  security,  safety,  or  public  in¬ 
terest,  or  would  tend  to  compromise  inves¬ 
tigative  sources  or  investigative  methods.” 


LINCOLN’S  INNER  SPIRIT  WAS  HIS 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Americans  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  savior  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Union,  emancipator  of  a  race  of  peo¬ 
ple.  His  birthday  coincides  with  the 
centennial  of  his  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  as  our  Nation’s  President. 

Born  of  a  poor  and  lowly  family,  his 
was  a  life  of  hardship  and  struggle,  and 
of  his  triumphs  over  them  to  become,  at 
last,  our  country’s  Chief  Executive,  and 
then  to  live  eternally  in  history  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  all  who  love  freedom  and 
who  pray  for  its  survival  for  all  man¬ 
kind. 

“His  life,”  says  William  Henry  Cham¬ 
berlin,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  9,  1960,  “remains  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  evidences  that  the  inner 
man,  the  individual  spirit,  is  far  more 
important  than  the  environment,  which 
may  break  a  weaker  character  while  it 
spurs  on  a  stronger  to  ever  greater 
achievement.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  entitled  “Mr.  Lincoln — Inner 
Spirit  Was  His  Strength,”  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Lincoln — Inner  Spirit  Was  His 
Strength 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

Lincoln's  birthday  this  year  coincides  with 
the  centenary  of  his  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  as  President  after  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  important  campaigns  in  American 
political  history.  It  is  almost  exactly  100 
years  since  Lincoln,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  in  his  Cooper  Union 
speech  offered  this  prescient  commentary  on 
what  his  later  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Seward,  described  as  the  irrepressible  con¬ 
flict: 

“All  they  [the  southerners]  ask,  we  could 
readily  grant.  If  we  thought  slavery  right;  all 
we  ask,  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they 
thought  it  wrong;  Their  thinking  it  right 
and  our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.” 

Here,  in  brief  summary,  was  the  rock  on 
which  all  efforts  for  compromise  and  accom¬ 
modation  foundered.  Not  that  Lincoln,  if  his 
hand  had  not  been  forced  by  secession,  would 
have  tried  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  was  legally  established.  For  this,  as 
he  repeatedly  stated,  there  would  have  been 
no  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 

Even  after  the  war  was  well  underway 
he  discouraged  radical  abolitionists  like  John 
C.  Fremont  and  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  root-and- 
branch  and  antislavery  crusaders,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  his  primary  objective  was  to 
save  the  Union,  that,  for  this  objective,  he 
was  willing  to  free  all, the  slaves,  none  of 
the  slaves,  or  part  of  the  slaves. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  SPLIT 

But,  like  the  young  Republican  Party 
which  chose  him  as  its  standard  bearer  at 
its  Chicago  convention  in  May  I860  he  was 
committed  to  the  containment  of  slavery 
within  the  area  where  it  prevailed.  The 
more  extreme  spokesmen  of  the  South,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  prepared  to  quit  the 
Union  unless  the  protection  of  slavery  was 
assured  for  the  territories  which  were  still 
in  the  early  stages  of  settlement. 

Lincoln  might  not  have  been  elected  and 
the  course  of  U.S.  history  might  have  been 
different  if  the  rift  that  ultimately  cleft  the 
Nation  for  a  time  into  two  warring  camps 
had  not  split  the  Democratic  Party  in  1860. 
For  more  than  a  generation  the  Democrats 
had  been  the  majority  party.  Since  the  time 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  more  conservative 


opponents  of  the  Democrats,  the  Whigs,  had 
won  only  two  presidential  elections,  both 
times  with  a  military  figure. 

But  two  Democratic  tickets,  a  northern 
headed  by  Douglas,  a  southern  headed  by 
Breckenridge,  were  presented  to  the  voters 
in  1860;  there  was  still  a  fourth  group,  the 
Constitutional  Union,  in  the  field,  which  won 
the  electoral  votes  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  Helped  by  this  divided  op¬ 
position,  Lincoln's  Republican  Party,  which 
had  absorbed  most  of  the  old  Whig  voters, 
along  with  the  more  strongly  antislavery 
Democrats,  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  Northern  States  and  gained  a  majority 
in  the  electoral  college,  although  Lincoln 
won  only  about  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  an  illiterate 
frontiersman,  not  so  long  ago  an  obscure 
county  lawyer,  became  the  Chief  Executive 
charged  to  see  the  American  Republic 
through  the  one  great  internal  crisis  of  its 
career,  a  crisis  that  was  not  ended  until 
the  weaker  side,  after  fighting  to  the  last 
limit  of  possible  resistance,  was  crushed  at 
a  fearful  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  of  broken 
lives  and  devastated  areas.  Lincoln’s  full 
stature  has  grown  in  America  and  abroad 
during  the  century  that  elapsed  since  his 
election.  And  this  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  unmistakably  grew  in 
heart  and  mind  under  the  pressure  of  the 
challenges  which  he  faced. 

FACT  AND  FOLKLORE 

As  with  every  national  hero,  there  is  an 
element  of  folklore  about  Lincoln.  Yet  the 
simple  truth  of  his  career  needs  no  gilding. 

That  Lincoln  emerged  from  this  rough 
frontier  cabin  life,  with  most  rudimentary 
schooling,  to  become,  first,  a  local  political 
figure  and  successful  lawyer,  then  one  of 
America’s  greatest  Presidents,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  possibilities  of  “government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.” 
Lincoln  will  always  be  one  of  the  noblest 
vindications  of  the  positive  side  of  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy — that  none  is  barred  by 
initial  hardship  and  poverty  from  filling  with 
honor  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Without  visual  aids  or  the  supposed  bene¬ 
fits  of  modern  pedagogy,  Lincoln,  by  the 
simple  process  of  hard  reading  of  a  few  great 
masterpieces,  achieved  a  literary  style  that 
in  dignity  and  pathos  and  measured  cadence 
surpassed  that  of  the  men  of  his  time  who 
were  trained  in  American  and  foreign  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

His  life  remains  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
evidences  that  the  inner  man,  the  individual 
spirit,  is  far  more  important  than  the  en¬ 
vironment,  which  may  break  a  weaker  char¬ 
acter  while  it  spurs  on  a  stronger  to  ever 
greater  achievement. 


STABILIZATION  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT 
OF  TOBACCO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dodd  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi¬ 
ness  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1110,  Senate  bill  2845,  and 
that  that  bill  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2845)  to  stabilize  the  price  support  of 

tobacco. 


February  11 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 

FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  tentative  conclusion  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  that  the  first  order  of  business  fol¬ 
lowing  the  morning  hour  on  Monday  will 
be  the  pending  bill,  S.  2845,  to  stabilize 
the  price  support  of  tobacco.  It'  is  hoped 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  take  action 
on  the  pollution  control  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  is,  of  course,  a  privileged 
matter. 

It  is  expected  that  some  time  shortly 
thereafter  the  Senate  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  begin  the  discussion  of  proposed 
legislation  affecting  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
business  today  it  adjourn  until  11  o’clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTROL  OF  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  of  the  President’s  new 
plan  for  curbing  dangerous  nuclear  tests. 
His  plan,  which  reflects  the  advance 
thinking  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  young  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  on  this  problem,  is  one  which 
should  bring  a  warm  and  instaneous  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
commend  the  President  for  recognizing 
the  universal  fears  of  radioactive  death 
which  certain  nuclear  tests  have  aroused, 
and  for  setting  forth  a  reasonable  plan 
for  putting  them  to  rest. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  has  applied  himself  diligently 
from  the  time  he  came  to  the  Senate  to 
the  grave  problem  of  meaningful  dis¬ 
armament  in  the  world  today.  He  has 
recognized  the  critical  importance  of  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  as  a  first  step 
on  that  long,  hard  road. 

Last  year,  when  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva  appeared  to  have  been  at  a  stale¬ 
mate,  he  wrote  to  the  then  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Herter  outlining  a  proposal 
for  an  atmospheric  test  ban  which  could 
take  the  negotiations  off  dead  center  and 
lead  to  some  progress. 

This  letter,  written  on  February  27, 
1959,  was  revealed  by  him  on  the  Sena- 
ate  floor  on  March  2,  in  an  eloquent 
speech  on  how  much  a  conti'olled  ces¬ 
sation  of  nuclear  tests  would  affect  the 
troubled  people  of  the  world. 

On  April  13,  the  substance  of  the 
Church  proposal  was  adopted  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  U.S.  position  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Khru¬ 
shchev. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  year  opened,  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  after  heartening 
progress  last  year,  were  again  near  stale¬ 
mate.  Again  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  applied  himself  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  made  another  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  based  upon  the 
developments  in  1959. 

On  January  8,  1960,  he  outlined  his 
recommendations  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Herter,  and  on  January  11  de- 
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tailed  his  proposal  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  State 
Department’s  release  today  of  the  new 
proposals  made  at  Geneva,  I  think  the 
Record  should  carry  Senator  Church’s 
statement  of  January  11,  so  that  it  may 
clearly  be  seen  how  closely  the  new  State 
Department’s  proposals  resemble  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  therefore,  that  the  remarks  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Church,  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  January  11,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Proposal  To  Prevent  a  Deadlock  in  the 
Geneva  Negotiations 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  resume  their  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  covering  the  controlled  cessation 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  These  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  with  brief  recesses  for 
some  14  months.  A  treaty  has  not  been 
signed  but  significant  advances  toward  a 
treaty  have  been  achieved. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  assess 
the  possibilities  for  a  test  ban  agreement.  I 
also  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  of  a  proposal 
I  have  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  regard¬ 
ing  a  possible  way  to  prevent  a  deadlock  in 
the  negotiations. 

We  must  recall,  before  discussing  the 
details  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations, 
what  is  their  purpose?  Why  have  we  been 
laboring  so  long  and  so  patiently  for  an 
agreement? 

First  and  foremost,  I  believe  it  is  because 
of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  make 
concrete  progress  toward  the  goal  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  reducing  the  world’s  armaments. 
We  know  that  another  world  war  would  be 
fought  with  weapons  of  hideous  destructive¬ 
ness.  The  possibility  is  extremely  slim  that 
any  nation  could  survive  a  nuclear  war  with¬ 
out  large  portions  of  its  population  dead, 
maimed,  or  otherwise  afflicted  with  the 
scourge  resulting  from  high  doses  of  radio¬ 
activity. 

Knowing  what  another  war  would  be  like, 
the  major  nations  of  the  world,  nevertheless, 
continue  to  invest  something  over  a  $100 
billion  each  year  in  producing,  developing, 
designing,  and  testing  weapons  of  war. 
They  continue  to  produce  these  weapons  be¬ 
cause  the  world  is  divided  into  rival  blocs 
separated  by  distrust,  suspicion,  and  fear. 
No  nation  wishes  to  reduce  its  arms  unless 
it  is  convinced  that  its  rivals  are  also  reduc¬ 
ing  theirs.  The  test  ban  negotiations,  there¬ 
fore,  represent  an  effort  to  make  a  significant 
start  toward  the  eventual  but  cherished  goal 
that  man  may  live  in  peace  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  expending  vast  sums  and  devoting 
enormous  energies  upon  massive  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  armaments. 

Another  vitally  important  reason  exists 
why  negotiations  continue  for  an  agreement 
to  end  tests  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is 
apart  from  the  need  to  progress  toward  effec¬ 
tive  arms  control  measures.  As  all  of  us  are 
well  aware,  nuclear  weapons  tests  produce 
radioactive  fallout  which  can  result  in  a 
serious  health  hazard.  We  know,  at  the  very 
least,  that  past  tests  have  already  inflicted 
genetic  damage  upon  a  part  of  the  living. 
Morally  we  have  no  right  to  bequeath  dis¬ 
figurement  upon  future  generations,  if  this 
can  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the  hazard  from 
fallout  will  grow  as  newcomers,  like  France, 
add  their  part  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  tests. 

The  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations,  in  short, 
have  a  dual  function.  If  successful,  they 
start  the  world  a  first  step  along  the  road 


toward  reducing  the  burdens  and  the  dangers 
of  heavy  armaments,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  free  the  world  from  the  health  hazard 
posed  by  further  contamination  from  radio¬ 
active  fallout. 

STATUS  OF  THE  GENEVA  TALKS 

The  extent  of  progress  in  the  Geneva  test 
ban  negotiations  may  be  measured  by  look¬ 
ing  at  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what 
remains  undone.  Where  are  the  points  of 
agreement  and  where  are  the  points  of 
difference? 

The  three  nuclear  powers  have  agreed  to 
18  parts  of  a  treaty.  Many  of  these  are 
purely  procedural.  Others,  however,  repre¬ 
sent  solid  substantive  accomplishment  to¬ 
ward  the  drafting  of  a  successful  and  ade¬ 
quate  treaty. 

But  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  issues 
that  remain  constitute  the  toughest  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  completion  of  a  treaty.  These 
issues  are  primarily  political  although  some 
important  ones  are  technical. 

Last  February,  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  I  listed  the  three  main  roadblocks 
the  Soviets  were  then  placing  in  the  path  of 
a  treaty: 

1.  They  were  demanding  a  veto  power 
over  the  operations  of  the  proposed  interna¬ 
tional  control  commission. 

2.  They  were  insisting  that  the  requisite 
control  posts  be  self-operated,  that  is,  domi¬ 
nated  by  nationals  of  the  countries  within 
which  the  posts  were  located. 

3.  They  were  calling  for  complicated  pro¬ 
cedures  that  would  easily  frustrate  prompt 
action  by  the  commission  in  dispatching  in¬ 
spection  teams  to  make  necessary  on-the- 
spot  investigations  of  subterranean  disturb¬ 
ances  suspected  of  being  nuclear  in  nature, 
or  of  preventing  these  essential  at-site  in¬ 
vestigations  from  occurring  at  all. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Soviets  have  come 
a  long  way  since  that  time  toward  removing 
the  first  two  of  these  roadblocks.  On  a 
number  of  items,  they  have  receded  from 
their  demands  for  a  veto;  on  others,  they 
have  made  contingent  offers  to  withdraw  the 
veto  demand. 

On  the  question  of  staffing  the  control 
posts,  the  Soviets  have  offered  to  accept  our 
proposal,  in  the  main,  provided  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  their  offer  on  the  budget  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  control  commission. 

On  the  third  roadblock,  that  of  the  need 
for  a  certain  amount  of  on-site  inspection, 
little  progress  has  been  made.  It  was  in 
this  area  of  the  negotiations  that  the  hope 
for  rapid  progress  toward  the  drafting  of  a 
comprehensive  treaty,  that  is  a  treaty  cov¬ 
ering  the  cessation  of  tests  in  all  environ¬ 
ments,  received  a  setback  last  month.  A 
technical  working  group  of  scientists  from 
the  U.S.S.R.,  United  States,  and  United  King¬ 
dom,  which  met  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  detection  and  identification  of  under¬ 
ground  tests,  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
all  the  items  on  its  agenda.  The  purpose 
of  the  technical  working  groups  was  three¬ 
fold  : 

1.  To  review  all  new  data  regarding  the 
detection  and  identification  of  underground 
events; 

2.  To  consider  possible  improvements  in 
techniques  and  instrumentation  in  the  con¬ 
trol  system;  and 

3.  To  determine  the  criteria  by  which  an 
unidentified  event  might  be  selected  by  the 
control  commission  for  onsite  inspection. 

Although  the  scientists  did  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  possible  improvements  in  techniques 
and  instrumentation,  they  did  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  other  important  questions. 
The  scientists,  for  example,  could  not  agree 
on  the  criteria  to  distinguish  earthquakes 
from  explosions  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  former  as  being  subject  to  inspection. 
Without  such  criteria  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  agreement  with  respect  to  onsite  in¬ 
spections  can  be  reached. 


Unfortunately,  it  was  not  only  the  lack  of 
technical  agreement  that  hurt  the  prospects 
for  a  treaty.  The  Soviet  scientists  accused 
their  American  colleagues  of  bad  faith  and 
questioned  their  integrity.  These  unwar¬ 
ranted  accusations  have  added  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  reaching  reasonable  solutions  to 
these  vexing  problems. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

If  the  scientists  and  the  diplomats  of  the 
three  nuclear  powers  fail  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  question  of  inspection  for  possible 
underground  nuclear  tests,  what  course 
should  the  negotiations  then  follow? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  The  United 
States  cannot  pack  up  its  bags  and  go  home 
without  first  exhausting  all  possibilities  for 
agreement.  We  must  be  certain  that  if 
failure  comes  the  guilt  must  rest  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  outlining  my  views  as  to  the 
course  the  United  States  might  follow  if  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  problem  of 
inspection  produces  a  deadlock. 

Last  February,  when  it  looked  as  though 
the  conference  was  deadlocked,  I  urged  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  salvage  some¬ 
thing  of  value  from  the  negotiations  by  call¬ 
ing  for  a  suspension  of  all  further  nuclear 
tests  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  enforced 
through  an  international  control  system  suf¬ 
ficient  to  detect  any  violations. 

Such  a  ban,  I  then  said,  would  curtail 
further  poisoning  of  the  air,  while  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  seek  acceptable  ways  to  police  a 
ban  on  tests  in  other  environments. 

Moreover,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Herter,  who  was 
then  Acting  Secretary,  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  international  control  system  to 
detect  atmospheric  nuclear  explosions  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  man’s  progress  toward  any 
feasible  disarmament.  This  is  so,  even 
though  a  control  system  for  such  tests  is 
much  less  complicated  than  a  control  system 
for  a  comprehensive  ban. 

On  April  13,  the  President,  by  letter  to 
Chairman  Khrushchev,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  consider  a  ban  on 
atmospheric  tests.  He  said: 

“Could  we  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  put  the 
agreement  into  effect  in  phases  beginning 
with  a  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere?  A  simplified  control  sys¬ 
tem  for  atmospheric  tests  up  to  50  kilometers 
could  be  readily  derived  from  the  Geneva 
experts’  report,  and  would  not  require  the 
automatic  on-site  inspection  which  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  major  stumbling  block  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  so  far.” 

This,  of  course,  was  essentially  the  pro¬ 
posal  I  had  made  in  February.  I  was  grati¬ 
fied  that  this  was  so,  and,  although  the 
Soviets  rejected  the  proposal,  that  they 
reacted  to  it  by  making  the  important  con¬ 
cessions  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  that  progress  was  made 
in  the  remaining  months  of  1959,  we  find  the 
conference  again  in  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  which  existed  11  months  ago.  Once 
more,  the  prospect  is  for  failure  or  stalemate 
at  Geneva,  unless  something  is  done. 

The  same  concern  which  caused  me  to 
make  the  proposal  I  did  in  February,  has 
moved  me  to  write  once  again  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  In  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
him  Friday,  January  8,  I  broadened  my  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  staged  test  ban  agreement.  I 
added  two  important  modifications  which  I 
felt  were  dictated  by  the  present  status  of 
the  negotiations. 

We  must  continue,  I  told  the  Secretary 
in  my  letter,  to  strive  for  an  agreement 
which  would  end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
not  only  those  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and 
above  the  air,  but  those  underground  as 
well. 

However,  should  it  develop,  upon  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  conference,  that  this  ob¬ 
jective  cannot  now  be  achieved,  owing  to 
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continued  Russian  refusal  to  accept  our  new 
criteria  for  a  control  and  inspection  system 
upon  which  all  might  safely  rely  for  the 
detection  of  underground  tests,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  is  deadlocked  thereby,  I  urged  that 
the  United  States  make  the  following  two- 
part  proposal: 

1.  That  the  three  powers  agree  to  a 
suspension  of  all  further  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  air,  in  space,  and  in  the  water, 
to  be  enforced  by  an  international  control 
system  sufficient  to  detect  and  report  any 
violation;  and 

2.  That  the  three  powers  concurrently 
agree  to  jointly  conduct  a  series  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions,  which  will  add 
no  further  contamination  to  the  air,  but 
which  may  form  the  basis  for  fashioning  a 
mutually  acceptable  detection  and  inspec¬ 
tion  system  with  which  to  police  a  subse¬ 
quent  ban  on  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

I  suggested  that  such  joint  underground 
tests  might  well  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
qualified  observers  from  all  interested  coun¬ 
tries  might  be  invited  to  participate. 

As  I  wrote  the  Secretary,  I  think  such  a 
proposal  would  have  great  advantage  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  by  immediately  banning  the  tests 
which  poison  the  air  and  the  water,  we  would 
erase  a  grave  anxiety. 

Additionally,  we  would  establish  the  first 
International  control  apparatus  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  suspension  agreement.  Al¬ 
though  the  system  would  be  simpler  than 
that  required  to  detect  underground  tests, 
and  the  onsite  inspections  to  which  the 
Russians  object  so  strongly  would  not  be 
necessary,  nevertheless  we  would  have,  as  to 
the  air,  space,  and  water  ban,  a  function¬ 
ing  harness  within  which  to  bind  not  only 
the  present  members  of  the  ‘‘nuclear  club,” 
but  also  the  oncoming  nations  developing 
atomic  technologies  of  their  own.  In  this, 
the  negotiating  parties  would  seem  to  share 
a  common  interest. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  series  of  joint 
underground  tests  could  represent  the  best 
hope  for  solid  progress  in  achieving  a  ban 
on  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests,  with 
a  workable  international  control  system  to 
enforce  it.  The  proposal  for  a  ban  limited 
to  air,  water,  and  space  tests,  while  this 
joint  exploration  of  the  nature  of  under¬ 
ground  test  detection  proceeds,  cou^d  prove 
to  be  a  mutually  acceptable  forward  step  to¬ 
ward  our  goal. 

My  suggestion  for  joint  tests  stems  from 
the  realization  that  in  the  science  of  seismol¬ 
ogy,  areas  of  uncertainty  exist.  The  tests  to 
be  jointly  conducted  would  advance  the  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  about  the  problems  of  identi¬ 
fication  and  detection  of  underground  tests. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  lack  of  ample 
data  concerning  underground  tests  might 
well  be  the  underlying  reason  for  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  scientists  to  reach  agreement 
now  upon  the  requirements  for  a  reliable 
detection  system.  We  have  conducted  only 
four  or  five  underground  nuclear  tests,  and 
the  Soviets  have  never  indicated  that  they 
have  conducted  any.  A  heavily  instrumented 
series  of  underground  tests,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  the  United  States,  and  at  other 
points  on  the  globe,  would  certainly  yield 
resulting  data  of  significant  importance. 

It  may  be  that  the  Russian  negotiators  will 
rebuff  the  suggestion  for  joint  underground 
tests.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Russians  were  a  suspicious  people  long  before 
the  Communists  came  to  power.  The  czars 
maintained  their  own  Iron  Curtain.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  right¬ 
ly  said,  following  my  mention  of  this  fact  to 
the  Senate  last  March,  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  puts  the  matter  in  perspective 
and  gives  us  more  hope  for  the  future  than 


if  we  attribute  all  difficulties  simply  to  the 
present  regime.  We  cannot  know  that  the 
Soviets  would  rebuff  the  proposal  unless  we 
make  it. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  cause  of  peace.  We  are  answer- 
able  to  our  own  trust.  We  ought  not  antici¬ 
pate  failure  as  a  reason  for  abandonment  of 
new  proposals,  even  before  making  them. 

My  proposal,  I  repeat,  is  an  alternative  to 
stalemate  and  deadlock.  Perhaps  some  un¬ 
expected  move  by  the  Soivets  will  change  the 
situation.  But  there  is  little  that  can  change 
the  fundamentals  of  the  situation — the  need 
to  make  a  start  toward  disarmament,  to  end 
the  threat  of  further  contamination  by  fall¬ 
out,  and  the  desirability  of  extending  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  matter  of  identifying  under¬ 
ground  disturbances. 

Mr.  President,  good  conscience  commands 
that  we  do  our  utmost  here. 

January  8,  1960. 

Hon.  Christian  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  Tuesday  next, 
January  12,  the  Geneva  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests  will  re¬ 
sume.  Although  the  resumption  is  not 
auspicious,  and  prospects  for  success  seem 
gloomy  indeed,  there  is  cause  for  hope  in  the 
progress  already  made,  and  more  reason  than 
ever  for  not  permitting  impatience  or  frus¬ 
tration  to  jeopardize  continued  efforts  to¬ 
ward  agreement. 

The  unresolved  issue  remains  inspection. 
The  inability  of  the  recent  technical  con¬ 
ference  of  scientists  from  our  country,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  agreement  on  such  matters  as  the 
significance  of  the  Hardtack  data  for  the 
detection  of  underground  nuclear  tests,  and 
the  criteria  to  determine  when  the  source  of 
a  signal  registered  at  a  control  post  can  be 
investigated  by  a  mobile  inspection  team,  is, 
of  course,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  successful 
negotiations. 

Last  .February,  I  wrote  to  you  urging  that 
the  United  States,  without  slackening  its  ef¬ 
forts  for  an  end  to  all  nuclear  tests,  seek  a 
limited  ban  on  atmospheric  tests  to  stop 
pollution  of  the  air. 

Such  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Geneva  following  the  Easter  recess. 
Although  the  suggestion  was  rejected,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  significant  new  conces¬ 
sions  which  enabled  the  conference  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  forward. 

I  still  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  test 
ban  negotiations  from  ending  in  a  stalemate. 
They  are  not  only  important  in  themselves. 
Their  outcome  has  significance  for  the  en¬ 
tire  future  of  disarmament.  If  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  agree  to 
end  their  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
effective  inspection  safeguards,  then  upon 
what  can  they  agree?  Surely  almost  any 
other  disarmament  proposal  would  have  even 
less  likelihood  of  acceptance  than  a  ban  on 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  an  agreement  which 
would  end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  not  only 
those  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and  above  the 
air,  but  those  underground  as  well. 

However,  should  it  develop,  upon  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  conference,  that  this  objec¬ 
tive  cannot  now  be  achieved,  owing  to  con¬ 
tinued  Russian  refusal  to  accept  our  new 
criteria  for  a  control  and  inspection  system 
upon  which  all  might  safely  rely  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  underground  tests,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  is  deadlocked  thereby,  I  would  urge 
that  the  United  States  make  the  following 
two-part  proposal : 

1.  That  the  three  powers  agree  to  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  further  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  air,  in  space,  and  in  the  water,  to  be 
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enforced  by  an  international  control  system 
sufficient  to  detect  and  report  any  violation; 
and 


2.  That  the  three  powers  concurrently 
agree  to  jointly  conduct  a  series  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions,  which  will  add  no 
further  contamination  to  the  air,  but  which 
may  form  the  basis  for  fashioning  a  mu¬ 
tually  acceptable  detection  and  inspection 
system  with  which  to  police  a  subsequent  ban 
on  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

I  think  such  a  proposal  would  have  great 
advantage  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  First  and  foremost,  by  immediately 
banning  the  tests  which  poison  the  air  and 
the  water,  we  would  erase  a  grave  anxiety. 

Additionally,  we  would  establish  the  first 
international  control  apparatus  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  suspension  agreement. 
Although  the  system  would  be  simpler  than 
that  required  to  detect  underground  tests, 
and  the  onsite  inspections  to  which  the 
Russians  object  so  strongly  would  not  be 
necessary,  nevertheless  we  would  have,  as  to 
the  air,  space,  and  water  ban,  a  functioning 
harness  within  which  to  bind  not  only  the 
present  members  of  the  ‘‘nuclear  club,”  but 
also  the  oncoming  nations  developing  atomic 
technologies  of  their  own.  In  this,  the  ne¬ 
gotiating  parties  would  seem  to  share  a  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  series  of  joint 
underground  tests,  which  might  well  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  which  qualified  observers 
from  all  interested  countries  might  be  in¬ 
vited,  could  represent  the  best  hope  for  solid 
progress  in  achieving  a  ban  on  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  with  a  workable  inter¬ 
national  control  system  to  enforce  it.  The 
proposal  for  a  ban  limited  to  air,  water,  and 
space  tests,  while  this  joint  exploration  of 
the  nature  of  underground  test  detection 
proceeds,  could  prove  to  be  a  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  forward  step  toward  our  goal. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  lack  of 
ample  data  concerning  underground  tests 
might  well  be  the  underlying  reason  for  the 
inability  of  the  scientists  to  reach  agreement 
now  upon  the  requirements  for  a  reliable 
detection  system.  We  have  conducted  only 
four  or  five  underground  nuclear  tests,  and 
the  Soviets  have  never  indicated  that  they 
have  conducted  any.  A  heavily  instrumented 
series  of  underground  tests,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  the  United  States,  and  at  other 
points  on  the  globe,  would  certainly  yield 
resulting  data  of  significant  importance. 

I  respectfully  submit  these  suggestions  to 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  possible  proposal  .to 
present  to  the  Russian  negotiators.  I  do  so 
with  the  conviction  that  we  must  continue 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  if  the  test 
ban  talks  fail,  the  Soviet  Union  must  bear 
the  guilt. 

Sincerely, 


Frank  Church. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
me,  this  is  a  good  way  to  display  biparti¬ 
sanship,  with  recommendations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  coming  from  the  Senate,  and 
they  in  turn  being  taken  up  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

What  the  President  proposes  in  his 
latest  plan  is  a  practical  beginning  on 
the  road  to  the  universal  control  of  arma¬ 
ment.  He  would  have  the  world’s  na¬ 
tions  end  forthwith  all  nuclear-test  ex¬ 
plosions  in  the  atmosphere,  on  the 
oceans,  and  in  space,  and  beneath  the 
surface  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be 
properly  monitored.  That  is  all  to*  the 
good.  The  acceptance  of  his  plan  will 
reduce  international  tensions.  It  will  end 
the  radioactive  menace  of  certain  tests. 
It  will  eliminate  the  unwarranted  inter¬ 
ference  of  testing  nations  with  the  right 
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of  other  nations  to  the  equal  usage  of  the 
high  seas. 

In  connection  with  the  high  seas,  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  regard  his 
plan  as  a  beginning.  I  hope  that  he  will 
turn  his  attention  promptly  to  the  re¬ 
lated  problem  of  dangerous  missile  test¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  nuclear  testing,  on  the  high 
seas.  Missile  tests  on  the  high  seas  also 
can  heighten  world  tensions,  as  the  re¬ 
cent  Russian  tests  in  the  Pacific  served 
to  do.  Missile  tests  on  the  high  seas  also 
can  be  a  menace  to  innocent  shipping 
and  air  transport.  Missile  tests  on  the 
high  seas  also  can  constitute  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  by  one  nation  with 
the  equal  rights  of  all  nations  to  the 
usage  of  the  oceans. 

I  reiterate  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before  on  this  point:  An  equitable  inter¬ 
national  agreement  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  to  regulate  missile  tests, 
no  less  than  nuclear  tests,  on  the  high 
seas.  An  equitable  agreement  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  high  seas  are  to  be  used,  not 
abused,  as  a  site  for  the  testing  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  other  missiles.  An  agreement  is 
necessary  if  the  high  seas  are  to  remain 
mare  omnium  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  not  a  collection  of  blocked  off 
maria  nostra  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled, 
unregulated,  uninational  tests  of  missiles 
on  the  oceans,  under  the  guise  of  scien¬ 
tific  progress  or  whatever. 


BURRIS  JACKSON,  COTTON'S  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Texas’  distinguished  sons,  Mi*.  Burris 
Jackson,  has  been  named  “Cotton’s  Man 
of  the  Year  for  1959”  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  cotton  industry.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
well  known  in  congressional  circles  for 
his  efforts  in  promoting  goodwill  between 
the  cotton  industry  and  public  groups. 
He  was  paid  deserving  tribute  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Cotton  Digest.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  article  published 
in  that  magazine  on  January  30,  1960, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Burris  C.  Jackson:  Cotton’s  Man  of  the 
Year 

For  bis  outstanding  and  unselfish  wort 
for  the  cotton  industry  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  century,  and  especially  for  his  work  in 
Washington  throughout  the  past  year,  Bur¬ 
ris  C.  Jackson,  of  Hillsboro,  has  been  named 
“Cotton’s  Man  of  the  Year  for  1959.” 

His  friends  say  that  he  has  no  hobbies  ex¬ 
cept  cotton.  He  is  utterly  devoted  to  his 
wife,  Frances,  who  herself  is  widely  known 
and  popular  with  cotton  people.  His  loyalty 
to  his  friends  has  become  legend.  He  has 
been  known  to  spend  days  trying  to  be  of 
help  to  some  friend. 

A  long-time  family  friend,  who  has  known 
Burris  all  his  life,  said  of  him,  “You  can  sum 
up  Burris  Jackson  by  saying  he  is  a  living 
example  of  ability  and  loyalty,  and  not  only 
his  many  friends  but  the  cotton  industry  has 
profited  greatly  by  his  unselfish  work  through 
the  years.” 

Burris  C.  Jackson  was  born  in  Hillsboro, 
Tex.,  on  January  27,  1905,  and  has  resided 
in  that  city  all  of  his  life. 

He  attended  grade  and  high  school  in  Hills¬ 
boro,  Hillsboro  College,  and  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College. 


He  entered  the  firm  of  Jackson  &  Co.  in 
1926,  a  widely  known  firm  founded  by  his 
late  father,  Gen.  Will  E.  Jackson,  a  prominent 
cotton  leader  and  military  figure,  until  his 
death  in  1940. 

General  Jackson  founded  his  cotton  firm 
in  1904  as  a  c'otton  merchandising  business. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  his  son  into  the  firm, 
the  business  expanded  into  farming  and 
other  enterprises.  In  1930,  Burris  Jackson 
became  managing  partner  of  the  firm. 

Col.  Burris  Jackson  served  as  president  of 
the  Hillsboro  Lions  Club,  governor  of  Texas 
Lions  Clubs,  and  is  now  serving  as  interna¬ 
tional  counsellor.  He  has  held  many  civic 
honors  in  Texas. 

He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  and  an  advisory 
member  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Commission. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  November 
1942,  entering  as  a  captain,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  March  1946,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  During  2  years  of  his  Army  service 
he  was  a  liaison  officer  for  the  War  Depart- 
.ment  with  Congress. 

He  has  served  on  the  official  board  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Hillsboro  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  for  25  years  has  served  as 
chairman  or  member  of  the  finance  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  church. 

Burris  married  Frances  Robertson,  of  Hills¬ 
boro,  in  1934.  Her  father  was  president  of 
the  Hill  County  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  and  Union  Oil 
Mills,  and  president  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Oil  Co.  Mr.  Robertson  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  cottonseed  oil  men 
in  the  South. 

Burris  has  grown  up  in  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try.  He  has  engaged  in  no  other  business 
during  his  lifetime  and  he  has  in  recent  years 
devoted  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
cause  of  cotton,  without  compensation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a  man  who 
has  given  more  freely  of  his  time  during 
the  past  quarter  century  to  the  American 
cotton  industry  than  Burris  Jackson.  He  has 
many  responsibilities  the  cotton  industry 
gives  to  a  really  top  leader,  and  he  has  be¬ 
come  recognized  as  a  very  potent  spokesman 
for  the  industry. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  positions  that 
he  presently  holds  will  give  an  idea  of  his 
outstanding  service  and  influence.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  American  Cotton  Congress 
and  has  been  its  active  head  for  20  years. 
It  has  become  a  great  force  for  cotton. 

He  organized  the  Statewide  Cotton  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Texas  in  1936,  which  is  still  func¬ 
tioning  effectively.  The  committee  includes 
all  elements  of  the  cotton  industry  and  was 
a  model  for  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
which  came  later,  in  1938. 

Colonel  Jackson  helped  Oscar  Johnston 
organize  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  every  year 
since.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  foreign 
trade  committee  of  the  council  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  the 
council’s  effective  work,  particularly  in  cotton 
research. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  national  affairs  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  production  and  consumption  commit¬ 
tee  for  that  organization. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Texas  Cotton 
Association  and  is  presently  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
cotton  improvement  committee,  for  that 
association. 

He  is  a  chairman  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Re¬ 
search  Advisory  Committee,  created  by  the 
Texas  Legislature. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  public  relations 
and  legislative  committee  of  the  Texas  Cot¬ 
ton  Ginners’  Association. 

Colonel  Jackson  is  widely  known  in  con¬ 
gressional  circles  and  commands  the  respect 


of  many  leaders  in  Congress,  and  his  service 
to  the  cotton  industry  has  been  of  untold 
benefit  over  the  years  because  of  his  expert 
know-how  in  dealing  with  legislation. 

A  top  leader  in  Congress  recently  said: 
“We  trust  Burris  Jackson.  He  is  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  you  can  rely  upon  him.  His 
loyalty  is  a  thing  to  cherish.” 

In  1959,  Colonel  Jackson  put  in  some  of  his 
hardest  work  with  Congress.  He  attended 
many  meetings  and  arranged  many  confer¬ 
ences  for  various  cotton  groups,  and  both 
congressmen  and  senators  said  that  he  has 
built  a  reservoir  of  good  will  for  the  cotton 
industry. 

In  1959,  he  presided  over  the  20th  annual 
session  of  the  American  Cotton  Congress  held 
in  Waco,  Tex.,  the  place  where  he  and  his 
associates  founded  the  congress  20  years  ago. 
The  1959  congress  sessions  were  said  by  many 
to  be  the  most  important  cotton  meetings 
held  in  many  years.  The  congress,  with  Mr. 
Jackson’s  active  leadership,  furnishes  a  forum 
for  unrestricted  discussion  of  cotton’s  prob¬ 
lems.  It  attracts  widespread  attention. 

In  1959,  the  Statewide  Cotton  Committee 
of  Texas,  under  his  chairmanship,  stepped 
up  its  already  widespread  program  to  assist 
quality  improvement,  foreign  markets,  and 
expanded  research  activity. 

Cotton  research  has  been  one  of  his  main 
interests.  He  helped  fight  through  the  Texas 
legislature  the  act  under  which  the  cotton 
research  program  in  Texas  is  carried  on. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  advocates  and 
active  supporters  of  the  effort  that  resulted 
in  the  Agricultural  Research  Act  of  1946  as 
enacted  by  Congress. 

It  is  hard  to  define  Colonel  Jackson  strictly 
as  a  grower,  ginner,  or  merchant.  Both  he 
and  his  family  have  oil  mill  holdings.  He 
identifies  himself  as  a  merchant  and  has 
said,  “That’s  where  I  started,  and  that’s 
where  I  will  end  up,”  but  he  can  better  be 
referred  to  as  an  all-round  cotton  leader, 
and  one  who  never  takes  a  selfish  view,  but 
whose  acts  have  been  motivated  solely  by 
what  is  best  for  cotton. 

In  1959,  he  made  dozens  of  speeches  to 
civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  farm 
groups  discussing  cotton’s  problems.  His 
speeches  resulted  in  many  favorable  edi¬ 
torials  and  he  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker. 

In  1959,  when  plans  were  started  for  the 
1960  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  Colonel  Jackson  was  requested  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  committee.  He  had  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  when  the  council  met  in  Texas  in 
1953,  and  Texas  cotton  leaders  said,  “When 
we  want  a  job  done  well  we  call  upon  our 
friend  from  Hillsboro  to  do  it.”  The  excel¬ 
lent  planning  of  his  committee  will  make 
the  council  meeting  in  Dallas  February  8  and 
9  one  of  the  best  in  its  history. 

At  the  age  of  55,  with  a  wide  experience 
of  over  30  years  in  cotton,  serving  without 
pay  and  with  no  ax  to  grind.  Cotton’s  Man 
of  the  Year  has  become  a  senior  cotton 
statesman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  to  Monday 
next  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o’clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday,  February  15,  1960,  at  11 
o’clock  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  11,  1960: 

United  Nations 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  indicated: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Clemente  Ruiz  Nazario,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  term  of  8  years.  (Reap¬ 
pointment.) 

District  Attorney  for  the  Canal  Zone 

Rowland  K.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  district  attorney  for  the  Canal  Zone  for 
a  term  of  8  years.  (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Marshals 

Rowland  C.  McFadden,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint¬ 
ment.) 

Ralph  W.  Gray,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint¬ 
ment.) 

James  W.  McCarty,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post¬ 
masters  : 

ALASKA 

William  H.  Lamme,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  M.  L.  Briggs,  retired. 

Roberta  L.  Chronister,  Whittier,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Hutchinson,  resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Elizabeth  A.  Waite,  Cambria,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Cook,  retired. 

Raymond  Johnson,  Etna,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Ashby,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Erwin  Schultz,  Terryville,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  D.  P.  Hurley,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Benjamin  C.  Grunig,  Callahan,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Hartsheld,  resigned. 

GEORGIA 

Hal  D.  Carlisle,  Camilla,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  C.  Hoggard,  deceased. 


John  P.  Hunt,  Jackson, 
of  V.  H.  Carmichael,  retired. 

Ga., 

in 

place 

ILLINOIS 

John  S.  Fair,  Belvidere, 
of  P.  I.  O’Brien,  retired. 

Ill., 

in 

place 

IOWA 

George  W.  Munns,  Okoboji, 

,  Iowa 

,  in  place 

of  Tom  Olson,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Frank  W.  Peterson,  Home,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  Marie  Oehm,  retired. 

William  C.  Rice,  Larned,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Fox,  deceased. 

Elmer  E.  McAferty,  McLouth,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  McHenry,  retired. 

Aubrey  N.  McAtee,  Waterville,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Berner,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Katherine  Kirkland,  Gravel  Switch,  Ky., 
in  place  of  J.  M.  Lane,  removed. 

LOUISIANA 

T.  James  Russell,  Logansport,  La.,  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Caraway,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Champ,  Rockland,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  L.  G.  Capen,  deceased. 

Henry  J.  LaFrance,  Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Bell,  retired. 

Wallace  C.  Liberty,  West  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
in  place  of  A.  B.  Chase,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Elmer  Conley,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
H.  E.  C.  Rogers,  retired. 

Dixie  R.  Steadman,  New  Lothrop,  Mich., 
in  place  of  L.  F.  Flynn,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Carlton  L.  Anderson,  Ironton,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Mayheu,  retired. 

Charles  A.  Lindstrom,  Lake  Park,  Minn., 
in  place  of  H.  G.  Torgerson,  retired. 

Gladys  M.  Sorenson,  Murdock,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Egerstrom,  transferred. 

Edward  W.  Malone,  Wabasha,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  S.  E.  Drury,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  R.  Bonds,  Booneville,  Miss.,  ill  place 
of  F.  J.  Fugitt,  retired. 

Harold  T.  Lomenick,  Iuka,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  I.  M.  Jackson,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Payne,  Lauderdale,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  D.  W.  Miller,  retired. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Margaret  M.  Warden,  Lakeliurst,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Fuccile,  removed. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Margaret  P.  Epps,  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  F.  T.  Matthews,  retired. 

Donald  A.  McGhee,  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex., 
in  place  of  Eugene  Montague,  retired. 


February  11,1960 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Clyde  T.  Shaw,  Asheboro,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  Craven,  removed. 

OHIO 

Arthur  K.  Siefer,  Higginsport,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Seyler,  retired. 

Warren  J.  Gardner,  Montpelier,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H.  H.  Wisman,  retired. 

Matthew  E.  Gibson,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  in  place  of  E.  L.  Finney,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Claude  D.  Van  Kirk,  Mountain  View,  Okla., 
in  place  of  Blanche  Zoellner,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Doris  M.  Harvey,  Grindstone,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Kovach,  resigned. 

Julia  M.  Arrowood,  Mehoopany,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  D.  R.  Sheehan,  retired. 

Robert  Laird,  Jr„  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  Reese  Williams,  retired. 

Wilson  D.  Puhl,  Sanatoga,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  K.  H.  Drumheller,  resigned. 

Albert  L.  Bloss,  Union  City,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  V.  Miller,  retired. 

Lester  R.  Gordon,  Warrington,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Mayer,  deceased. 

E.  Luella  McCormack,  Wysox,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Fitzgerald,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Angeline  R.  Cobb,  Hodges,  S.C.,  in  place 
of  S.  C.  Depass,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

M.  Terrel  Bynum,  Jr.,  Flintville,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Vann,  transferred. 

Arthur  T.  Million,  Limestone,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Mitchell,  transferred. 

Harry  A.  Waddington,  Luttrell,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Davis,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Dorothy  L.  Lewis,  Spicewood,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Clark,  resigned. 

UTAH 

Hugh  J.  Percival,  Myton,  Utah,  in  place  of 
A.  M.  Todd,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Francis  J.  Riley,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  place 
of  S.  F.  Kirby,  retired. 

Harold  Ross,  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  place  of  R.  L. 
Via,  retired. 

Carl  F.  Eppard,  Stanardsville,  Va.,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Southard,  retired. 

Otho  L.  Taylor,  Temperanceville,  Va.,  in 
place  of  W.  T.  Brittingham,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

John  W.  Rice,  Valley,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
A.  J.  Diedrich,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

William  J.  Blackburn,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  W.  S.  Myers,  resigned. 


House  of  Representatives 

Thursday,  February  11,  1960 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Speaker: 

February  11,  1960. 

I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Corinthians  1:  24:  For  my  faith  ye 
stand. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open  and  all  desires  known,  we  are 
daily  bringing  unto  Thee  our  deep  and 
disturbed  concern  for  the  future  and  its 
manifold  problems. 

Thou  knowest  how  greatly  we  need  the 
virtues  of  faith  and  tranquillity,  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  endurance,  for  we  are  often 
like  “children  in  the  night,  children 
crying  for  the  light,  and  with  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  a  cry.” 

We  thank  Thee  for  these  days  when  we 
are  privileged  to  call  to  mind  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  that  great  patriot,  in  whose  heart 
the  fires  of  faith  burned  brightly,  and 
who  placed  his  supreme  confidence  in 
Thee  and  in  the  sanctity  and  abiding 
reality  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  order. 

May  our  Speaker  and  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  be  men  and  women  of  strong- 
faith  and  continue  to  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  noble  and  valiant  spirits  who 
believe  assuredly  that  nothing  can  ever 
hinder  or  impede  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS  BILL,  1961 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged  re¬ 
port  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill, 
1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


SURPLUS  FARM  PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  address  made  by 
him  to  the  National  Limestone  Institute.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  worked  with  the  problems 
of  agriculture  for  many  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
sponsor  the  repayment  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  shortsightedness  has  caused 
the  American  people  to  attribute  to  the 
farmer.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  tired 
of  being  put  in  the  position  of  having  to 
sponsor  such  repayment  after  the  fact, 
when  in  my  judgment  the  expenditure  of 
these  billions  of  dollars  is  so  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  hurts  the  farmer  as  much  as 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  surplus  production 
which  American  farmers  are  producing 
is  costing  the  Government  unnecessary 
billions  of  dollars.  What  is  overlooked 
is  that  it  is  costing  the  American  farmer 
untold  billions  of  dollars,  as  well,  in  un¬ 
necessary  expenditures  in  producing 
such  surplus.  He  has  had  to  produce 
them  because  his  costs  were  up  and  his 
price  was  down. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Congress  have  mis¬ 
takenly  tried  to  meet  this  problem,  first, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  reducing 
prices,  with  which  the  Congress  has  re¬ 
luctantly  gone  alone;  second,  and  by 
Public  Law  480  where  surpluses  are  in 
effect  given  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  perhaps  do  some  good  at  a  cost  to 
the  American  people  of  $4,880  million 
for  years  1956  through  1960,  with  that 
much  more  authorized;  third,  by  the 
soil  bank,  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion  with 
little  or  no  effect  on  overproduction, 
which  with  other  costs  incident  thereto, 
making  a  total  of  $10  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  would 
make  changes  in  the  law  so  that  the 
farmer  would  get  his  same  income  for 
producing  what  is  really  needed,  instead 
of  reducing  price  so  that  he  has  to  grow 
more  units  trying  to  meet  his  financial 
obligations,  and  if  the  Congress  would 
provide  that  these  surpluses  which  we 
have  heretofore  produced  were  given  to 


the  farmer  on  his  agreement  to  cut  his 
production,  this  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  hold  his  income  up  during  the  period 
of  adjustment,  we  could  reduce  storage 
costs  to  the  Government,  such  commodi¬ 
ties  would  cost  the  Government  nothing 
for  the  commodities  given  to  the  farmer 
in  consideration  of  his  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  which  would  otherwise  be  given  to 
foreign  countries  under  Public  Law  480. 

Now  if  through  this  means  we  brought 
supply  and  demand  in  balance,  we  could 
then  write  a  proper  farm  law  which 
would  secure  for  the  farmer  a  fair  in¬ 
come  from  producing  and  selling  what  is 
needed  and  he  could  get  it  at  the  market¬ 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Marshall, 
of  Minnesota,  and  I  prepared  a  bill  which 
would  do  this.  Our  bills  cover  the  area 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  area  in 
which  our  greatest  problem  now  exists. 
These  companion  bills  are  H.R.  9946  and 
H.R.  9947.  They  are  now  pending  before 
the  legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House.  Copies  have  been  supplied 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  principle  involved  in  these  bills 
will  be  included  in  any  legislation  which 
is  reported.  From  the  President’s  farm 
message,  I  believe  he  would  sign  such  a 
bill. 

I  hope  that  those  who  might  read  this 
speech,  and  particularly  that  part  with 
our  proposed  farm  legislation,  will  write 
my  friends  and  colleagues,  Hon.  Harold 
Cooley,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  Senator 
Allen  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  of  the  Senate,  advis¬ 
ing  them  of  their  reaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  speech  which 
I  made  to  the  National  Limestone  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  January  21,  in  which  the 
details  of  these  bills  were  spelled  out. 

Wb  Can  Solve  the  Farm  Problem  Without 
Real  Cost 

(Address  by  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whitten 
at  the  15th  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Limestone  Institute,  January  21, 
1960,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  references  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  my  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  party  speech.  You  know,  I  told  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Milk  Producers  Association  at  their  na¬ 
tional  convention  a  few  years  ago  that  I 
was  a  Mississippi  Democrat.  I  said  that  is 
a  Democrat  who  will  differ  with  whoever  you 
elect  President.  We’ll  differ  on  principle 
and  if  you’U  listen  to  us  we  are  apt  to  prove 
we’re  right  on  the  principle. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  come  to 
your  convention  and  to  work  with  you  folks 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  America’s  soil.  Before  I  get 
too  serious,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story 
I  heard  when  I  was  down  home  in  Mississippi, 
which  I  think  is  appropriate. 
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it’s  time  to  talk  sense 

Our  State  insane  asylum,  called  Whitfield, 
was  named  for  a  fine  Governor.  The  name  is 
known  all  over  the  State.  The  story  goes 
that  two  old  maid  sisters  with  little  to  do 
were  driving  for  pleasure  when  they  rode 
down  to  the  State  capital.  While  there, 
they  were  observing  the  beautiful  buildings 
and  grounds  of,  the  State  insane  asylum, 
Whitfield.  There  behind  the  bars  was  a 
woman  walking  up  and  down  repeating  to 
herself,  “I  want  to  get  married.  I  want  a 
man.  I  want  to  get  married.  I  want  a 
man.” 

One  old  maid  sister  turned  to  the  other 
sister  and  said,  “You  know,  that  woman 
might  have  been  crazy  when  they  put  her 
in  here  but  she’s  talking  sense  now.” 

Whether  you  are  a  Mississippi  Democrat  or 
a  Republican  or  a  rightwing  or  a  leftwing 
Republican  or  a  northern  Democrat  or  a 
southern  Democrat;  whether  you  are  a 
farmer  or  just  incidentally  interested  in 
farming,  it’s  time  we  all  began  to  talk  sense. 

NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN  SOIL  CONVERSATION 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some 
practical,  commonsense  proposals.  First  let 
me  say  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  speeches  I 
made  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program,  I  have  never  felt  we  owed 
it  to  a  single  farmer  to  give  him  a  single 
dime  to  take  care  of  his  own  land.  It  is  not 
the  obligation  of  the  rest  of  us  to  give  any¬ 
thing.  I  do  say,  however,  that  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  see  that  the  farmer’s  share  of 
the  income  dollar  is  sufficient  where  he  can 
do  it.  And,  I  say  that  when  only  12  percent 
of  the  American  people  either  own  or  live  on 
a  farm,  the  other  88  percent  of  us  had  better 
see  to  it  that  one  way  or  the  other  the  farmer 
takes  care  of  the  soil  from  which  the  food 
supply  for  the  other  88  percent  of  us,  as  well 
as  for  our  children,  must  come. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  realize  or  stop  to  think 
why  China  or  India  are  in  the  fix  they  are  in 
today?  Why  is  it  that  their  fertile  lands 
are  gone,  washed  away,  and  their  rivers  run 
yellow  with  soil?  It  is  largely  because 
throughout  the  centuries,  consumers  de¬ 
manded  food  and  products  below  the  cost  of 
production.  There  simply  wasn’t  enough 
left  to  put  back  in  the  land. 

WHY  I  SUPPORT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  PROGRAM 

Now  I  have  certainly  been  as  vocal  as  any¬ 
body  you  know  in  Congress  in  support  of  the 
ACF,  but  it  has  not  been  on  the  basis 
of  giving  anybody  anything,  it  has  been 
because  of  national  self-interest  in  seeing 
that  the  job  is  done  for  future  generations. 
In  spite  of  our  combined  efforts,  the  topsoil 
of  40  acres  of  good  land  flows  down  the 
Mississippi  River  by  Memphis,  Tenn.,  every 
day  of  the  year.  We  talk  about  what  a  won¬ 
derful  job  we  do  in  conservation  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  made  progress 
since  1933;  but  up  until  that  time  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  wasted  more  soil  and 
more  natural  resources  than  any  nation  ever 
did  in  history  for  a  like  period  of  time. 

Now  we  drifted  into  that  situation  be¬ 
cause  we  had  the  resources  to  spare.  We  had 
the  timber,  we  had  the  land.  That  day  is 
long  since  past.  We  no  longer  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  waste.  I  repeat,  we  have  a  na¬ 
tional  interest,  we  all  have,  in  protecting 
the  basic  source  of  our  very  life’s  blood — the 
land. 

What  should  we  do  to  protect  the  soil? 
First  we  must  see  that  the  farmer’s  share  of 
the  national  income  is  sufficient  that  he  can 
live  decently  and  have  enough  left  over  to 
look  after  his  own  land.  If  you  do  that, 
you’ll  get  10  times  or  a  hundred  times  more 
conservation  than  we  can  get  by  any  Federal 
program,  including  the  ACP  or  any  other. 
If  you’ll  just  see  to  it  that  in  the  writing  of 


the  laws,  which  in  turn  affect  the  share  in 
the  national  income  that  the  farmer  gets  his 
fair  share,  he’ll  do  100  times  more  with  his 
own  money  than  any  program  we  can  have. 
Time  has  proven,  however,  that  even  when 
he  was  getting  that,  many  of  the  small  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  do  the  job.  Thus  we  had  to  have 
some  special  effort  through  national  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  recall  a  statement  which  perhaps  you 
heard  me  make  when  I  spoke  to  your  organ¬ 
ization  a  few  years  ago — this  is  repetitious— 
but  somebody  has  said  that  all  anyone  wants 
is  a  fair  advantage — a  fair  advantage;  and  the 
best  way  to  have  an  advantage  declared  fair 
is  to  pass  a  law  saying  it  is  fair. 

If  you  will  think  about  that,  it  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  every  session  of  Congress.  Each  ses¬ 
sion  has  been  made  up  of  efforts  to  declare 
certain  advantages  fair  by  law.  Congress 
has  said  it  is  fair  for  labor  to  organize 
and  to  strike.  Labor  has  been  granted  min¬ 
imum  wages  by  law.  Congress  has  said  it  is 
fair  for  industry  to  add  its  percentage  of 
profits  on  top  of  its  costs,  and  both  pass  these 
increasing  amounts  forward  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  part  of  the  retail  price. 

Now  since  you  have  a  limited  number  of 
consumer  dollars,  every  time  we  pass  laws 
which  enable  those  groups  to  take  more  of 
the  consumer  dollar  it  has  left  less  and  less 
for  the  farmer. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS - WHY  THEY  FAILED 

This  we  tried  to  guard  against  with  price 
supports.  However,  for  price  supports  to 
have  ever  worked,  production  above  domes¬ 
tic  needs  had  to  move  in  world  trade.  The 
law  authorized  and  contemplated  sales  in 
world  trade  at  competitive  prices.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  you  before,  for  years  this 
Government  refused  to  sell  competitively, 
holding  U.S.  production  off  world  markets, 
building  up  billions  of  dollars  worth  here 
at  home.  These  supplies  depressed  domes¬ 
tic  markets  and  increased  foreign  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  we  finally  got  the  De¬ 
partment  to  offer  competitively,  and  the 
quantities  sold  have  been  tremendous.  The 
Department,  which  refused  so  long,  is  now 
proud  of  its  sale  program. 

For  our  farm  laws  to  work  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  production  to  be  held  In  line.  Our 
lav/s  providing  for  production  controls,  too, 
broke  down.  When  we  set  out  to  control 
production  by  limiting  acreage,  it  worked 
very  well  in  horse  and  mule  and  nitrate  of 
soda  days.  Today,  however,  I  firmly  believe 
that  efforts  to  control  by  limiting  acreage 
is  a  big  incentive  to  overproduction.  The 
farmer,  faced  with  ever-increasing  costs  of 
land,  machinery  and  everything  else,  plus 
limited  acreage,  has  tried  to  produce  and 
has  succeeded  in  producing  more  and  more 
units  to  sell. 

Then  under  the  Secretary’s  policy  of  re¬ 
ducing  prices,  the  farmer  had  further  pres¬ 
sure  to  increase  total  units. 

The  Secretary  insisted  that  if  Congress 
reduced  price  supports,  the  farmer  would 
reduce  production.  The  record  for  7  years 
shows  the  Secretary  was  100  percent  wrong. 
With  farm  income  down,  the  farmer  was 
forced  to  increase  production  to  make  up 
for  the  lower  price. 

I  can  understand  the  Secretary  mistak¬ 
enly  having  his  views  to  start  with,  though 
I  differed  with  him  from  the  first.  But  what 
I  can’t  understand  is  that  after  7  years  of 
being  completely  wrong,  he  insists  just  as 
strongly  as  ever  that  reduced  price  brings 
decreased  production. 

The  Secretary  says  throw  off  controls. 
Last  year  I  told  him  that  if  he  were  to  take 
all  the  controls  off  of  corn  and  keep  support 
he  would  have  corn  coming  out  of  his  ears. 
Well,  now,  I  was  wrong.  He  has  the  corn. 
However,  he’s  got  his  ears  closed  so  tight 
you  can’t  even  get  the  sound  of  your  voice 
through  them,  much  less  corn. 


THE  RESULTS 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Department’s  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  period  1952-58  as  shown  by  our 
committee  report  last  year : 


Reduction 
in  price 
support 
(percent) 

Increase 
in  CCC 
holdings 
(millions) 

Wheat _ 

. . bushel.. 

SO  to  75.... 

X,  957.  4 

Corn . 

SO  to  77-..- 

1,804.  2 

Cotton  i.. 

. . bale.. 

90  to  81.... 

490.  6 

Kice. . 

.  hundredweight 

90  to  75.... 

41.  8 

Barley.... 

. bushel  . 

80  to  70... . 

96.  9 

. . . . do _ 

...do _ 

25.  8 

Flaxseed.. 

.  _ do _ 

80  to  05 _ 

9.  5 

Rye _ 

. do _ 

80  to  70.... 

8.  1 

Sorghums 

..  hundredweight-- 

...do _ 

404.  0 

Soybeans. 

. -bushel.. 

90  to  70.... 

90.  5 

i  Held  off  world  markets  at  competitive  prices  in 
violation  of  law.  This,  together  with  other  commodi¬ 
ties  not  listed,  represents  an  average  reduction  in  price 
support  levels  of  about  20  percent. 

SOIL  BANK  IS  NO  ANSWER 

Since  1956,  the  soil  bank  has  cost  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  $2  !/2  billion.  As  pointed 
out  previously,  it  has  had  little,  if  any,  effect 
toward  reducing  production.  The  acreage 
reserve,  costing  $1.7  billions,  was  junked  this 
year  (1959)  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  President. 

The  conservation  reserve  section  of  the 
soil  bank  reaches  relatively  few  farmers — 
only  125,000  in  1957-58— and  has  committed 
the  Federal  Government  to  some  $700  mil¬ 
lion  to  date;  and  we  are  obligated  to  honor 
some  contracts  for  10  to  15  years  longer. 
This  program  has  had  no  real  effect  on  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition,  the  hearings  disclose 
many  examples  of  lax  handling  and  wasteful 
practices. 

The  Secretary  recommends  continuing  and 
Increasing  the  size  and  scope  of  the  soil  bank. 
As  the  committee  has  pointed  out,  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve,  where  highly  productive  acreage 
was  rented,  has  been  abolished  because  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  the  Department, 
and  the  Congress,  after  spending  $1.7  billion, 
have  all  agreed  it  was  no  answer. 

In  view  of  that  experience,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  believe  that 
renting  second-rate  land  under  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  could  make  any  real  dent 
in  production.  Actually  if  the  law  author¬ 
ized  the  rental  of  all  the  275  million  acres 
of  the  2.6  million  small  farms,  which  repre¬ 
sent  56  percent  of  the  total  farms  of  the 
Nation,  to  be  put  in  the  soil  bank,  this  would 
retire  only  9.1  percent  of  total  commercial 
production.  And  that  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  larger  producers  not  increasing 
their  production.  If  such  lands  were  rented 
at  $10  per  acre,  this  would  cost  $2.75  billion 
annually. 

If  on  the  other  hand  whole  farms  were  not 
rented,  but  only  part  of  each  farm  was  re¬ 
tired,  under  present  conditions  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  could  take  his  rent  money,  buy 
more  fertilizer  and  better  seed  and  increase 
his  total  production.  I  haven’t  had  time  to 
bring  these  figures  down  to  date;  however, 
the  situation  has  gotten  worse. 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  ELECTION 

YEAR - NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  AN¬ 

OTHER 

Now,  remember  this  soil  bank  was  spon¬ 
sored  in  1956 — some  of  you  might  remember 
that  was  election  year — the  election  was  com¬ 
ing  off  in  November  and  farm  income  after  4 
years  of  following  our  Secretary’s  policies  was 
way  down.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommended  $1,200  million  for  a  soil  bank. 
Listen  now,  they  recommended  that  sum  be 
paid  out  to  farmers  Just  before  the  election 
In  1956— on  what  the  farmers  promised  to  do 
the  next  year.  Now  the  Congress  did  not 
buy  the  prepayment  idea  but  did  provide  for 
payment  the  next  year  which  was  almost  as 
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bad.  Now  my  little  daughter  Beverly  would 
figure  there  might  be  some  relationship  be¬ 
tween  those  facts  and  the  election.  Now  we 
have  another  election  year  and  we  find  we 
are  offered  more  of  the  same  soil  bank. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

My  friends,  this  is  a  serious  problem.  As 
I  said,  it’s  time  to  talk  sense;  it’s  too  late  for 
politics — Democrats,  southern  Democrats, 
northern,  everyone.  When  you  are  dealing 
with  the  future  of  our  children,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  America,  we  must  keep  It 
strong.  We  have  to  think  as  to  how  to  do  it. 
Now  I  haven’t  given  so  much  time  here  today 
discussing  with  you  the  ACP  because  you  are 
familiar  with  it.  Why  the  Department  wants 
to  cut  that  program  and  increase  the  soil 
bank  where  we  have  spent  about  $4  billion 
with  practically  nothing  to  show  for  it,  I 
can’t  conceive,  unless  it  be  that  farm  net  in¬ 
come  is  worse  than  in  1956,  and  an  election 
is  again  coming  up. 

In  the  ACP  we  provide  about  $250  million 
a  year.  The  farmers  select  their  practice  in 
every  community  in  the  county;  and  if  they 
use  a  poor  practice  the  farmer  selected  it 
and  put  up  about  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
plus  his  own  time.  There  are  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  participants  among  farmers 
here  putting  up  their  labor  and  their  money. 
Improving  their  land  to  save  it  for  posterity, 
for  your  children  and  mine.  And  then 
against  that  we  now  hear  plans  to  increase 
the  soil  bank  program  with  only  about  140,- 
000  participants,  a  program  where  the  money 
paid  out  has  not  held  down  production  but 
actually  many  times  has  been  used  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  According  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  23  percent  of  the  lands  rented 
under  the  soil  bank  at  an  eventual  cost  of 
$270  million  was  not  even  in  production.  I 
have  not  explained  this  to  my  little  daughter, 
but  again,  if  I  told  her  what  they  did  in  1953 
before  the  election,  and  what  they  recom¬ 
mend  this  election  year,  I  believe  she  would 
see  some  similarity. 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO 

Now  it's  my  idea  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  regain  a  fair 
income,  by  far  the  most  effective  means  to 
provide  conservation,  we  will  never  do  it  by 
just  getting  rid  of  so-called  surpluses.  We 
have  spent  billions  through  Public  Law  480. 
The  situation  gets  worse.  If  we  are  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation,  I  truly  believe  we  must 
go  back  to  the  cause  of  producing  surpluses, 
which  are  as  expensive  to  the  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  to  the  Government  to  handle.  We 
must  eliminate  efforts  to  control  by  acreage, 
which  is  itself  an  incentive  to  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  But,  first  we  must  bring  supply 
and  demand  closer  together  and  we  must 
protect  farm  Income  from  further  decline 
while  we  do  that. 

Congressman  Fred  Marshall,  of  my  sub¬ 
committee,  and  I  have  worked  out  a  plan 
to  do  this  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the 
area  of  our  greatest  problem.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  companion  bills  which  we  believe  will 
work.  These  bills  will  be  numbered  H.R. 
9946  and  H.R.  9947. 

This  measure  would  provide  for  reducing 
production  Immediately,  would  reduce  Gov¬ 
ernment  Investment  and  storage  costs,  would 
protect  farm  Income  and  within  3  years 
should  bring  production  and  supply  in  bal¬ 
ance. 

By  creating  a  commission  in  advance,  firm 
plans  for  a  permanent  program  for  the  years 
following  1962,  when  production,  supply  and 
demand  should  be  in  balance,  would  be  ready 
for  the  Congress  by  January  1,  1962,  giving 
the  Congress  a  year  in  which  to  provide  a 
permanent  farm  program  for  the  year  1963 
and  thereafter. 

Our  proposal  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  work  out  a  proper  relation¬ 
ship  in  feed  units  between  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains. 
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It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  transfer  to  any  producer  of  such  commod¬ 
ities  feed  units  from  Government  stocks 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  that  such  pro¬ 
ducer  might  make  in  his  average  production 
for  the  preceding  5  years,  not  to  exceed  33  y3 
percent  in  any  one  year.  The  bill  would 
be  effective  for  the  calendar  years  1960,  1961, 
and  1962. 

It  would  cost  nothing.  The  commodities 
we  would  pay  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  pro¬ 
duction  would  Otherv/ise  be  given  to  foreign 
countries  and,  too,  the  Government  would 
save  storage  costs. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission,  three-fifths  of  which  must 
be  bona  fide  producers  of  such  commodities, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  an  ex- 
officio  member.  Such  commission  would  be 
directed  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  permanent  legislation  on  or  before 
January  1,  1962,  which  would  provide  (1) 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  such  commod¬ 
ities  at  the  marketplace;  (2)  set  up  produc¬ 
tion  goals  which  would  keep  annual  pro¬ 
duction  in  line  with  needs  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  plus  reasonable  reserves,  and 
after  1962,  make  price  protection  dependent 
upon  producers  holding  actual  production 
In  line  with  productioft  goals;  (3)  prices 
would  be  based  on  feed  units  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  relationship  between  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains. 

I  quote  here  the  provisions  of  our  bills: 

“A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  proper  relationship  between  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  and  other  feeds  on  a  prop¬ 
er  feed  unit  basis,  to  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  balance,  and  to  assist  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  in  essential  adjustment 
during  the  years  1960,  1961,  and  1962,  and 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  farm  program 
thereafter 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section,  as  follows :  , 

‘‘‘Sec. —  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  work 
out  a  proper  relationship  between  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains 
in  terms  of  feed  units  giving  proper  weight 
to  present  prices  and  relative  feed  values  of 
such  grains. 

“  ‘2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fur¬ 
ther  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  producer  of  any  of  the 
feed  commodities  described  above,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  whereby  in  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1960,  1961,  and  1962  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  agree  to  transfer 
to  such  farmer  feed  units  from  Government 
stocks  in  any  of  the  said  grains  requested  by 
the  farmer  in  feed  units  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  that  such  farmer  may  make  in  the 
overall  production  of  such  crops  in  such 
years,  not  to  exceed  33  >/3  per  centum  on  any 
one  year,  from  the  average  production  of 
such  farmer  for  the  five  preceding  years.  To 
obtain  such  Government  stocks  each  farmer 
shall  (1)  file  notice  with  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  expects  to  avail  himself  of 
such  offer,  (2)  agree  in  writing  to  reduce  his 
production  of  feed  units  for  the  years  1960, 
1961,  and  1962  and  (3)  submit  a  statement 
of  his  production  of  all  of  said  crops  for  the 
five  preceding  years. 

“  ‘3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  essential  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act. 

“  ‘4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fur¬ 
ther  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a 
Commission  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
members,  not  less  than  fifteen  of  whom  shall 
be  bona  fide  producers  of  one  or  more  of  said 
commodities.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  such  Commis¬ 
sion.  Such  members  shall  be  selected  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate. 

“  ‘In  making  such  appointments  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  small 
producers  as  well  as  large  producers,  and  to 
a  fair  geographical  distribution  throughout 
the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

“  ‘5.  Such  Commission  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  conduct  studies,  hold  hearings,  and 
make  recommendations.  Such  Commission 
is  directed  to  submit  recommendations  on 
or  before  January  1,  1962,  for  a  permanent 
farm  program  for  said  commodities  for  the 
year  1963  and  thereafter  which  will  pro¬ 
vide — 

“  ’(1)  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  said 
commodities  at-  the  marketplace.  Such 
price  shall  take  into  consideration  the  actual 
costs  of  production,  including  increasing 
labor  costs  and  a  fair  return  on  investment. 
It  shall  be  at  a  level  not  less  than  that 
essential  to  maintain  net  farm  income  at 
levels  comparable  to  industry  profits  and 
labor  income. 

“‘(2)  production  goals  which  will  keep 
annual  production  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  reserves.  Price  protection  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  only  if  such  producers  agree  to 
keep  actual  production  in  line  with  such 
production  goals. 

“  ‘(3)  prices  which  are  based  on  feed  units 
so  as  to  maintain  a  proper  relationship  be¬ 
tween  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  other 
feed  grains.’ 

“This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage.” 

Will  the  Secretary  approve  it?  Will  the 
farm  organizations  adopt  it?  Will  the  Con¬ 
gress  pass  it?  Will  the  President  sign  it? 
I  don’t  know.  We  firmly  believe  all  should 
and  further  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
President  would  sign  such  a  bill. 

NOW  BACK  TO  CONSERVATION  OP  OUR  COUNTRY 

A  few  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  National 
Production  Authority,  which  had  the  job  of 
increasing  our  overall  production  capacity 
to  meet  the  allout  threat  of  Russia — about 
the  time  of  Korea — while  we  were  walking 
back  to  the  office  told  me,  “Jim,  if  I  was  Joe 
Stalin  (it  was  in  his  day),  and  wanted  to 
wreck  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  I’d 
declare  5  years  of  peace.”  With  all  our  desire 
for  peace  you  can  imagine  the  shock.  He 
said,  “If  we  bring  all  those  boys  back  from 
overseas  and  get  them  out  of  the  service,  if 
we  cancel  all  these  military  contracts,  de¬ 
priving  all  these  folks  of  the  money  they 
are  making  in  these  defense  plants,  it  would 
wreck  our  economy.” 

Knowing  that  Americans  had  the  highest 
material  standard  of  living  any  nation  ever 
had,  more  automobiles,  more  television,  more 
air  conditioning,  two  cars  in  every  garage— 
■except  we  started  putting  the  garage  money 
in  cars — everything  better  than  we  ever  had 
before,  yet  I  could  see  that  what  he  said 
might  have  something.  Then  I  thought  one 
step  further.  I  said  it  can’t  be  that  it  takes 
war  and  preparation  for  war  to  bring  prosper¬ 
ity.  There’s  bound  to  be  something  else  and 
as  you  think  through  it,  there  is.  It’s  not 
war  and  preparation  for  war  which  brings 
this  material  prosperity,  it  is  the  extra  effort 
you  make.  And  yet,  my  friends,  when  you 
stop  and  think  about  it  in  war  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  your  gasoline  is  burned  up  and 
the  metal  is  used  up  and  the  timber  is  gone 
and  your  resources  are  depleted.  If  we  had 
sense  enough  to  put  that  same  effort  to 
things  to  improve  our  country — the  same 
effort  Into  harnessing  our  streams,  refertiliz¬ 
ing  our  land,  in  building  projects,  schools 
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and  roads,  then  we’d  have  a  richer,  stronger 
country  and  would  truly  provide  for  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children. 

My  friends,  I  have  no  apologies  for  the 
fights  I  have  made  in  Congress  for  ACP.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  while  I  have  been  speaking 
on  ACP,  or  might  have  been  offering  motions 
to  restore  the  ACP,  it  was  because  that  just 
happened  to  be  the  best  instrument  X  knew 
to  carry  out  my  strong  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  conservation  and  I’ll  match  that  ap¬ 
proach  against  the  soil  bank  and  it  would 
compare  favorably  1,000  to  1.  The  ACP  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  any  other  program.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  Extension 
and  SCS.  This  is  a  serious  subject  with  me, 
one  in  which  I  have  a  deep  and  strong  belief. 
It  is  not  just  the  ACP,  but  here  we  must  join 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  see  that  the  farmers’ 
group  in  this  country  gets  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income  so  that  they  can  take  care 
of  their  land,  because  there  are  nine  times 
more  of  us  dependent  on  the  land  than  there 
are  farmers,  and  they  will  get  that  income 
quicker  if  we  make  it  to  their  interest  to  put 
production  in  line  with  demand.  Then  we 
have  to  go  out  and  be  sure  that  through  our 
voices  and  through  our  organizations  and  our 
associations,  we  stand  for  what  is  sound. 
Don’t  believe  what  I  have  said  here  merely 
because  I  said  it,  but  I  dare  you  to  think 
about  it  and  see  if  you  don’t  come  up  with 
the  same  belief. 

A  STRONG  COUNTRY,  FOUNDATION  FOR 
EVERYTHING 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Presi¬ 
dent  vetoed  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  because  we  could  not  afford,  he  said,  the 
future  costs  of  these  domestic  public  im¬ 
provements  in  view  of  other  governmental 
expenditures.  Congress  failed  to  override  his 
veto.  When  I  could  get  no  one  else  to  do 
so,  I  offered  the  motion  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  President  with  the  new  starts  in¬ 
cluded. 

After  a  bitter  fight  in  the  Appropirations 
Committee,  my  motion  carried  19  to  17.  It 
swept  by  the  House  and  Senate.  Then  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill  the  second  time, 
we  overrode  his  veto.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  ever  happened  in  history.  I  am  proud  of 
my  part  in  that  action.  However,  I  am  ever 
more  happy  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Congress  approved  my  argument  which 
I  repeat  here : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  offered  this  mo¬ 
tion  to  reduce  each  item  2  >4  percent  and  to 
retain  the  6.7  new  projects,  after  it  became 
apparent  that  it  would  not  be  offered  other¬ 
wise.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee.  I  have  no  projects 
in  this  bill,  present,  past  or  future.  I  offered 
that  motion  because  I  think,  and  I  thought 
then,  that  it  is  high  time  we  took  care  of 
our  own  country. 

“If  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  of  billions  of  dollars  annually;  if  we 
are  going  to  raise  travel  allowances  for  Fed¬ 
eral  employees.  Federal  pay;  if  we  are  going 
to  increase  benefits  to  veterans,  and  provide 
more  inflated  dollars  to  almost  everything, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  other  things, 
if  we  continue  using  appropriations  to  put 
money  in  the  hands  of  people  and  thereby 
increase  the  national  debt,  I  think  that  we 
owe  it  to  our  future  and  to  our  children  to 
protect  our  own  country,  its  soil  and  its 
natural  resources.  The  President’s  veto 
would  have  us  do  all  these  other  things  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  country. 

“These  facts  are  argument,  not  against  do¬ 
mestic  public  works  but  for  them.  May  I 
say  to  you  that  the  argument  made  as  to 
how  much  we  owe,  and  about  the  deficit,  and 
all  of  that,  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
giving  attention  to  our  own  country  that  I 
can  bring  you.  May  I  tell  you  that  the 
strength  of  the  dollars  that  we  have,  the 


ability  to  pay  debts  that  we  owe,  for  what¬ 
ever  it  is  worth,  is  dependent  upon  the 
country  that  stands  behind  it. 

“If  I  could  run  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  first  bill  on  this  floor  each  and 
every  year  would  be  public  works.  It  is  not 
bacon,  not  pork,  but  I  would  protect  the  base 
from  which  all  these  other  things  must  be 
supported. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  money  spent  improving 
the  Nation,  preventing  floods  that.cause  dam¬ 
age  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — and 
preventing  drought  damage,  improving  har¬ 
bors,  is  sound.  Yes;  I  wottld  look  out  for 
my  country  first,  recognizing  that  it  is  the 
basis  for  everything.  Then  after  we  have 
looked  after  the  factory  and  the  home,  I 
would  see  what  else  we  were  able  to  do.’’ 

I  am'  glad  I  won  out  in  that  fight;  I  am 
glad  the  President’s  budget  this  year  yielded 
on  this  issue. 

We  must  keep  a  strong  nation  for  today 
and  for  the  future.  The  ACP  is  a  fine  in¬ 
strument  in  that  direction. 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  and  your  help 
in  our  efforts. 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D 
CONGRESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  335) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  accompanying  papers,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  11th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1959. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  11,  1960. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  OSTERTAG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  inquiry,  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week  of 
February  15, 1960,  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  Consent  Calendar.  Suspen¬ 
sions,  three  bills,  first  H.R.  725,  Wilson’s 
Creek  Battlefield  Park;  second,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7,  closing  of  In¬ 
dian  hospitals;  third,  H.R.  3375,  coal  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  industry. 

Tuesday,  Lithuanian  Day.  Private 
Calendar.  House  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee — sundry  resolutions.  Interior 
Department  and  related  agencies  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  1961. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  3151,  taxes,  with¬ 
holding  city  income  taxes  on  compensa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  employees. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
undetermined. 

The  program  announced  is  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  any  further 


program  will  be  announced  later.  Con¬ 
ference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 


THE  DECENT  DOMINICANS  WILL 
SOON  TAKE  OVER 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de¬ 
cent  Dominicans  will  soon  take  over  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
They  will  need  help.  For  a  generation 
their  country  has  been  in  the  greedy  and 
bloody  hands  of  a  fascistic  dictator. 
Many  decent  Dominicans  are  refugees. 
Many  other  decent  Dominicans  under¬ 
standably  could  not  or  would  not  leave 
their  country. 

Trujillo  and  his  indecent  gang  are  not 
representative  of  the  Dominican  people. 
They  are  gentle.  God-fearing  men  and 
women  who  deserve  at  last  a  government 
not  based  on  terror  and  corruption. 

Recently  the  Catholic  church  leaders 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  spoke  out 
courageously  in  a  pastoral  letter  deplor¬ 
ing  Trujillo’s  cruelties.  It  is  hard  to 
dismiss  this  action  as  Communist-in¬ 
spired  but  the  desperate  Trujillo  so  as¬ 
serts. 

Thirty  thousand  decent  Dominicans 
are  now  imprisoned  by  Trujillo.  ,  Homes 
are  being  turned  into  jails.  Many  de¬ 
cent  Dominicans  in  the  armed  forces  are 
certain  that  the  time  is  near  when  they 
can  help  end  their  disgrace.  They  need 
assurance  that  we  do  not  categorically 
condemn  them.  Many  certainly  are  not 
of  Trujillo’s  stripe. 

The  decent  Dominicans  will  soon  take 
over.  They  are  inexperienced  in  the 
operation  of  democratic  government. 
The  other  decent  citizens  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  must  now  take  action  to  provide 
help  for  them. 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


HEROIC  MEASURES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack!  may  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks  I  include  an  article,  “Heroic 
Measures”  commenting  on  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Traveller  of 
February  8,  1960. 

As  the  editorial  well  said: 

When  men  like  Taylor  speak  in  that  vein, 
they  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Right  or 
wrong,  Taylor  is  sincere,  and  he  bases  his 
estimate  on  knowledge  gained  through  an 
outstanding  military  career. 

And  this  also  applies  to  General  Gavin 
and  others  who  have  warned  our 
country. 
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Heroic  Measures 

The  Washington  arguments  about  our 
military  potential  have  brought  sharp  warn¬ 
ings  from  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Prom  1961  on,  he  says,  “the  tide  will  run 
against  us  unless  we  take  heroic  measures 
now.”  And  he  adds  that  when  it  comes  to 
military  strength,  “there  is  no  living  with 
communism  as  an  inferior.” 

When  men  like  Taylor  speak  in  that  vein, 
they  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Right  or 
wrong,  Taylor  is  sincere.  And  he  bases  his 
estimate  on  knowledge  gained  through  an 
outstanding  military  career. 

The  Washington  discussions  are  of  great 
value  in  bringing  out  all  aspects  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  posture.  We  should  hear  more  from 
both  sides— those  who  say  we’re  strong  and 
those  who  say  we’re  heading  for  weakness. 


ANACONDA  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT 

(Mr.  METCALF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  about  4  o’clock  the  Anaconda 
Co.  and  the  joint  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  of  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  arrived  at  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  settling 
the  strike  in  the  copper  mines  of  Butte 
and  the  smelters  of  Great  Falls  and  East 
Helena. 

This  brings  to  an  end  the  longest 
strike  in  recent  Montana  history  that 
has  crippled  the  economy  of  Montana 
since  August  8.  The  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  merits  high 
praise  for  its  part  in  this  settlement.  Mr. 
Robert  McClelland  has  been  unceasing 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  negotiations  open 
and  prevent  a  breakdown  of  bargaining. 
But  the  catalyst  that  brought  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion  was 
unquestionably  Director  Joseph  F.  Fin¬ 
negan.  At  Senator  Murray’s,  Senator 
Mansfield’s,  and  my  request,  Mr.  Fin¬ 
negan  personally  went  to  Butte  and  with 
his  deputy  director,  Robert  H.  Moore, 
and  Aruthr  Viat,  regional  director,  held 
meetings  with  officials  of  the  Anaconda 
Co.  and  the  representatives  of  the  union. 
After  they  left,  the  team  of  McClelland, 
George  Hillenbrand,  and  Dan  Edwards, 
worked  around  the  clock  and  kept  up 
the  momentum  that  Director  Finnegan’s 
visit  had  started. 

Almost  2  months  ago,  after  negotia¬ 
tions  apparently  had  broken  down,  Sen¬ 
ator  Murray,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  I, 
at  the  request  of  both  the  union  and  the 
company,  intervened  to  have  bargain¬ 
ing  renewed.  These  new  negotiations, 
spurred  on  by  activities  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  have 
resulted  in  the  culminating  settlement. 
The  collective  bargaining  process  has 
again  worked.  Special  credit  should  be 
given  Senator  Mansfield  who  traveled 
to  New  York  to  interview  officers  of  the 
Anaconda  Co.  and  who  directed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  congressional  delegation. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  that 
men  are  going  back  to  work  in  the  mines 
and  smelters  of  Montana.  Men  who 
have  not  had  a  payday  for  6  months  will 
be  back  producing  and  refining  copper, 
and  the  economy  of  Montana,  so  depend¬ 
ent  upon  our  mining  industry,  will  soon 
return  to  normal. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the 
13  previous  birthdays  of  this  great  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  has 
been  my  high  privilege  to  make  public 
expression  to  my  increasing  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  life  and  for  tfie  im¬ 
print  of  his  character  on  the  thinking 
of  the  American  people  and  the  destiny 
thereof. 

As  result  of  the  very  splendid  work  in 
research  by  the  sesquicentennial  com¬ 
mission  commemorating  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  February  12,  1959,  by  a  joint 
session  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  also  since  that 
historic  occasion,  there  has-been  dissem¬ 
inated  more  accurate  and  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial  showing  the  grandeur  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  than  during  all  the  previous 
years  subsequent  to  his  death.  This 
splendid  public  service  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  effort  of  the  Lincoln  Ses¬ 
quicentennial  Commission. 

But  there  is  one  particular  statement 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was  made 
on  August  12,  1861,  in  a  proclamation 
by  him  which  I  herewith  quote : 

And  whereas  It  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all 
people,  at  all  times  to  acknowledge  and 
revere  the  Supreme  Government  of  God;  to 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  chastise¬ 
ments;  to  confess  and  deplore  their  sins 
and  transgressions  in  the  full  conviction 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom;  and  to  pray,  with  all  fervency 
and  contrition,  for  the  pardon  of  their  past 
offenses,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  their  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  action:  *  *  *  it  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  fit  for  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of 
God  in  this  terrible  visitation,  and  in  sor¬ 
rowful  remembrances  of  our  own  faults  and 
crimes  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  to 
humble  ourselves  before  Him  and  to  pray 
for  His  mercy — to  pray  that  *  *  *  the  ines¬ 
timable  boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
earned  under  His  guidance  and  blessing,  by 
the  labors  and  sufferings  of  our  fathers,  may 
be  restored  in  all  its  original  excellence. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  this  proc¬ 
lamation  by  President  of  the  United 
States  Abraham  Lincoln,  because  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  nowhere 
in  any  statement  by  him  or  writing  by 
him,  did  he  so  frequently  include  and 
embody  a  specific  reference  to  his  ac¬ 
knowledgment  and  recognition  of  the 
important  place  of  God  in  the  experience 
of  the  Nation.  As  I  count  it,  he  made 
this  express  reference  seven  times  in  the 
proclamation  of  August  12,  1961,  herein¬ 
above  quoted. 

I  respectfully  again  suggest  to  any  and 
all  Members  of  this  great  Congress  that 
one  of  the  greatest  inspirations  that  can 
come  to  a  congressional  Member,  would 
be  to  follow  the  Lincoln  Trail  through 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois;  and  then  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  which  you  and  I 
are  Members,  during  the  30th  Congress, 
2d  session,  from  December  4,  1848, 
to  March  3,  1849.  Mrs.  Doyle  and.  I  had 
that  enriching  experience  several  years 
ago  at  the  adjournment  of  Congress 


enroute  to  our  home  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.  We  traveled  and  tarried 
along  this  historic  Lincoln  Trail  on  the 
marked  roads  and  bypaths;  on  the  river 
banks;  at  the  camp  and  cabin  sites;  in 
the  towns  and  buildings  in  those  towns; 
in  the  court  houses  and  law  offices;  in 
the  log  cabins  and  stores  used  at  Salem, 
HI.,  by  Lincoln  and  his  neighbors.  And 
finally,  here  at  our  Nation’s  Capital,  at 
Ford  Theater,  where  he  was  tragically 
assinated  by  Booth,  and  across  the  street 
in  the  very  house  and  room  where  upon 
his  death  it  was  so  truly  said,  “Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages.” 


THE  MAYFLOWER  HOTEL 

(Mr.  MATTHEWS  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  commented  to  the  House  about 
an  unfortunate  experience  I  had  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  I  re¬ 
ceived  nationwide  publicity,  which  I, 
frankly,  sir,  was  not  seeking;  and  today 
I  earnestly  hope  that  I  do  not  get  any 
more  publicity  about  this  matter.  But 
the  rules  of  fair  play  prompt  me  to  make 
this  statement. 

Here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  have 
a  forum  where  we  can  stand  up  and  ex¬ 
press  our  opinions  and,  so  often,  those 
about  whom  we  talk  are  not  given  a  sim¬ 
ilar  opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  last  week  the 
manager  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Mi’.  C. 
J.  Mack,  came  to  my  office  to  see  me,  and 
I  found  him  a  most  pleasant,  cooperative 
gentleman.  He  assured  me  that  Con¬ 
gressmen  would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
lobby  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  that  the  unfortunate  incident  in 
which  I  was  involved  last  week  was  due 
to  an  employee  who  probably  did  not 
know  too  much  about  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  assured  me  that 
the  rules  of  safety  would  be  complied 
with  insofar  as  keeping  the  lobby  open  is 
concerned. 

To  prove  that  the  rapport  is  now  100 
percent,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  next 
Thursday  I  plan,  as  usual,  to  attend  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  the  annual 
Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast  in  the 
Mayflower.  I  hope  very  much  that  Mr. 
Mack  will  be  at  my  table. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml’.-  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why  do 
you  want  to  go  there? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Well,  sir,  many 
constituents  from  my  district — I  have 
wonderful  constituents,  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  does — come  to  see  me,  and 
they  stay  at  the  Mayflower.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  them  for  me  to  face  the 
traffic  and  to  go  there  to  meet  them  and 
talk  with  them  about  the  business  of  the 
district. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why  do 
you  not  go  over  to  the  Shoreham? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Well,  sir,  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  that  fine  hotel;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  my  constituents  go  there  I  shall, 
if  necessary,  brave  the  snow,  the  rain, 
and  the  sleet  in  order  to  meet  them. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
are  discriminating. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  No,  sir;  coming 
from  where  I  do  I  cannot  be  discrimina¬ 
tory.  That  is  one  thing  that  worried  me 
last  week.  I  thought  it  was  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  our  people  from  the  South. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
expired. 


JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  a  copy  of  a 
resolution.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  44th  year  of  dedicated  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  United  States  by  a  truly 
great  American. 

Thirty-six  of  those  years  have  been 
spent  in  a  position  of  high  trust  and 
great  responsibility.  That  this  man  as¬ 
sumed  this  challenge  and  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  honor  and  dignity  cannot  be 
doubted. 

His  notable  achievements  in  his  chosen 
field  of  public  service  are  legion. 

The  accolades  which  have  come  his 
way  are  many  and  varied  and  need  not 
be  repeated  at  this  time  or  place. 

The  impact  of  his  contribution  on  the 
moral,  spiritual  and  political  welfare  and 
safety  of  America  is  great  and  will  not 
diminish  with  the  mere  passage  of  years. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  words  of 
tribute  for  a  loyal  public  servant  are  pre¬ 
ceded  either  by  his  death  or  the  passage 
of  time.  In  either  event,  words  so 
spoken  often  ring  with  a  lack  of  time¬ 
liness. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  neither  Provi¬ 
dence  nor  time  has  deprived  America  of 
the  stewardship  of  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
a  fact  which  I  sincerely  hope  holds  true 
for  many,  many  more  years. 

Today,  I  offer  a  resolution  which  does 
more  than  pay  tribute  in  words  to  John 
Edgar  Hoover.  It  provides  him  with  a 
tangible  expression  of  the  continuing 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  American 
people  through  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  this  resolution  in  the  body  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  which  provides 
for  the  striking  of  a  gold  medal  and  the 
presentation  of  same  at  an  appropriate 
ceremony. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition  of 
43  years  of  dedicated  service  rendered  to  the 
United  States  by  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in 
building  a  law  enforcement  agency  of  un¬ 
paralleled  efficiency  and  integrity,  one  which 
is  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  national  security,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  and  engendering  a  closer  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  at  all  levels  of  government,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  present  to  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
an  appropriate  gold  medal  for  such  pur¬ 


pose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Speaker.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  this 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  ,the  cost  thereof  (including  labor) ,  and 
the  appropriations  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  with  dispatch  in  giving  this  pro¬ 
posal  favorable  consideration. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks,  and  to  include  a  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  the  striking  of  a 
gold  medal  and  the  proper  presentation 
of  same  at  an  appropriate  ceremony  to 
John  Edgar  Hoover.) 


GEN.  JAMES  H.  DOOLITTLE  RE¬ 
CEIVES  SILVER  QUILL  AV/ARD 
PRESENTED  BY  NATIONAL  BUSI¬ 
NESS  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

(Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21  the  National  Business  Pub¬ 
lications  Association  held  its  annual  state 
of  the  Nation  dinner  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D  C.  At  this 
meeting  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  presented  the 
1959  Silver  Quill  Award  of  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  highest  tribute  of  the 
Specialized  Business  Press,  to  Gen.  James 
H.  Doolittle,  world-renowned  flier  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  currently  board 
chairman  of  Space  Technology  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  for  “distinguished  world¬ 
wide  aeronautical  progress  through  un¬ 
equalled  business,  government,  military, 
and  scientific  leadership.” 

This  annual  Washington  dinner  fea¬ 
tures  a  question- and- answer  period  in 
which  Cabinet  officers,  other  Govern¬ 
ment  leaders,  industry  leaders,  and,  this 
year,  the  Ambassador  of  India,  gage  the 
state  of  the  Nation  by  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  economy  for  the  year 
ahead  in  their  respective  echelons  of 
enterprise. 

National  Business  Publications  is  the 
international  association  of  publishers 
of  over  200  technical,  professional,  indus¬ 
trial,  scientific,  merchandising,  and  mar¬ 
keting  magazines  in  this  country  and 
Canada — all  independently  owned,  au¬ 
dited,  and  published.  Among  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  principles  of  practice,  all-im¬ 
portant  is  the  one  which  pledges  active 
allegiance  to  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  competition.  Therein  lies 
the  reason  for  the  state  of  the  Nation 
dinner. 

Sound  business  decisions  are  essential 
to  continued  prosperity  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  economy.  Business  Publications  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  providing 
a  continuing  flow  of  knowledge  specific 
to  such  determinationtions.  Reason 
enough  why  National  Business  Publica¬ 


tions  seeks  each  year  to  present  the  Silver 
Quill  Award  to  that  person  who  has  best 
epitomized  those  principles  for  which  it 
stands  and  through  which  it  serves.  The 
silver  quill — like  the  organization  which 
awards  it — is  synonymous  with  conse¬ 
crated  service  to  business  and  industry 
and  to  the  government  which  guarantees 
our  freedom  of  enterprise  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation. 

The  excerpts  from  the  dinner  program 
follows: 

Introductory  Remarks  by  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  P.  M.  Fahrendorf,  Vice  President, 
Chilton  Co.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Business  Publications,  Inc. 

As  always,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  state  of 
the  Nation  dinner  will  continue  its  prophecy 
of  ever  better  times  to  come.  Here  at  our 
head  table  are  leaders  from  the  free  world 
of  government  and  industry.  They  have 
graciously  consented  to  answer  one  specific 
question  related  to  our  dinner  theme — “Mak¬ 
ing  friends  for  freedom.”  All  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  our  custom  of  a  tight  two-minute 
rule.  We  are  also  privileged  tonight  by  the 
presence  at  our  podium  of  a  world-famous 
news  analyst,  commentator,  and  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  is  to  be  our  moderator,  asking  the 
program  questions.  It  is  my  extreme  pleas¬ 
ure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Charles  von  Fremd. 

Remarks  by  Charles  von  Fremd,  News  Com¬ 
mentator,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Doolittle,  Admiral 
Burke,  and  other  members  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  company  and,  if  I  may,  as  a  member 
of  the  Washington  press  corps.,  extend  my 
own  appreciation  to  our  good,  long-time 
friend  up  on  the  Hill,  Joe  Martin.  I  am  in¬ 
deed  honored  to  be  a  part  of  this  highly 
respected  occasion.  And  I  am  indebted  to 
your  president,  Bob  Harper,  for  making  my 
appearance  here  possible.  Answers  to  our 
questions  follow  in  the  order  listed  in  your 
program.  I  will  initiate  each  question  by 
simply  announcing  the  name  of  the  speaker. 
Now,  then,  in  keeping  with  our  theme, 
“Making  friends  for  freedom,”  we’ll  begin 
with  Secretary  Douglas. 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  State  of  Nation 
Dinner — Questions  and  Answers 

JAMES  H.  DOUGLAS,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  Douglas,  if  our 
missile  program  does  lack  a  sense  of  purpose, 
authority,  and  urgency,  then  it  is  not  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  a  strong  economy.  If 
the  strategic  missile,  with  nuclear  warhead, 
is  the  decisive  weapon  of  the  next  decade;  if 
military  and  civilian  application  of  space  and 
missilery  are  no  more  separable  than  military 
and  political  power — then  what  are  the  an¬ 
swers  to  our  problem  besides  more  knowl¬ 
edge  and  more  money? 

Answer.  The  three  provocative  “ifs”  in  the 
question  I  think  clearly  call  for  a  true  or  false 
evaluation.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  I 
score  them  in  order — false,  true,  false. 

First,  our  missile  program  does  not  lack 
purpose,  authority  or  urgency.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  land-based  and  sea-based  re¬ 
taliatory  striking  power  that — together  with 
manned  bombers  and  other  forces — will  con¬ 
vince  any  possible  aggressor  that  aggression 
could  not  be  profitable. 

Atlas,  Thor,  and  Jupiter  programs  have 
been  oustandingly  successful  in  producing 
effective  weapons  of  extraordinary  accuracy 
in  less  than  5  years — certainly,  a  shorter  de¬ 
velopment  period  than  required  for  the  So¬ 
viet  ICBM.  Titan,  Polaris,  and  Minuteman 
bear  the  mark  or  urgency  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  priority.  Our  progress  in  all  these 
weapons  is  a  credit  to  our  strong  economy. 

Second,  there  will  continue  to  be  many  im¬ 
portant  weapons.  But,  the  strategic  missile, 
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■with  nuclear  warhead,  could  be  the  decisive 
weapon  of  the  next  decade  and  we  will  be 
strong  in  such  weapons.  A  numbers  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  Soviets  which  is  likely  to  be 
greatest  in  1962,  will  not  produce  a  gap  in 
our  deterrent  power. 

Third,  military  and  civilian  use  of  space 
and  missiles  do  lend  themselves  to  separate 
development  programs.  Unlike  NASA,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  interested  in 
space  flight  and  exploration  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  will  use  space  when  the  defense 
mission  can  be  more  effectively  -performed 
there. 

As  to  what  we  need  besides  knowledge  and 
money,  I  don't  feel  we’re  short  of  knowledge 
or  money  for  military  missiles  and  X  believe 
the  challenge  of  space  will  be  met  with  a 
strong  determination  to  lead  in  research  and 
testing  and  exploration. 

FRANK  PACE,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORP. 

Question.  Mr.  Pace,  the  exciting  experience 
of  your  organization  with  nuclear  power 
and  underwater  craft  prompts  us  to  ask  you 
what  the  future  holds  for  us  in  the  way  of 
nuclear  engines  for  conventional  ships,  un¬ 
dersea  weapon  systems,  and  more  know-how 
about  the  ocean  and  its  phenomena. 

Answer.  America  has  always  sought  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
we — a  questing,  restless  people — established 
this  as  the  land  of  opportunity.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  world  of  space  has  fascinated 
us. 

But  what  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
is  that,  with  three-fourths  of  our  world  yet 
really  undiscovered,  we  have  never  fully 
realized  the  potential  that  lies  beneath  the 
waters  of  this  particular  planet  of  ours. 

I  see  the  sea  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
an  exploding  population  in  a  world.  I  see 
laboratories  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Strangely  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  that  prob¬ 
ably  a  man  will  go  into  space  and  maybe 
land  on  the  moon  before  we  plumb  the  low¬ 
est  depths  of  the  ocean.  And  yet,  possibly 
in  our  time,  and  certainly  in  our  thought, 
there  lies  the  possibilities  of  submarines 
that  will  move  beneath  the  oceans  at  a  100 
knots;  nuclear  tankers  that  will  tow  their 
cargo  flotilla  behind  them  under  the  ocean’s 
waters. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
ocean  may  one  day  become  the  great  source 
of  food  to  solve  the  problems  of  hunger. 
And  I,  for  one,  am  a  dreamer  that  believes 
that,  one  day,  nuclear  energy  will  find  a 
means  of  economically  extracting  salt  from 
the  sea,  so  that  the  arid  portions  of  the 
world  can  flower  and  produce  the  require¬ 
ments  of  mankind. 

Truly  the  sea,  which  was  the  mother  of 
men,  can  become  the  provider  of  the  future. 

FREDERICK  R.  KAFPEL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

Question.  Mr.  Kappel,  if  industry  is  to  per¬ 
form  its  function  properly — as  partner  to  a 
strong  economy — in  making  friends  for  free¬ 
dom,  won’t  we  be  compelled  to  remove  some 
of  the  shackles  which  bind  our  private  enter¬ 
prise,  so  that  business  may  breathe  easier  and 
expand  with  more  freedom  and  confidence? 

Answer.  Well,  I  don’t  think  the  question  is 
precisely  one  of  removing  shackles,  as  you 
say,  so  that  industry  can  breathe  easier. 
Most  of  us  in  industry  are  still  able  to 
breathe.  In  my  mind  two  things  are  most 
important : 

The  first  is  that  our  Government  set  an 
example  of  sound  fiscal  policy  that  will  build 
confidence  not  only  among  business  man¬ 
agers,  but  among  people  everywhere — in  this 
country,  and  likewise  in  all  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  that  look  to  us  for  leader¬ 
ship. 

Second,  we  need  an  economic  climate  that 
really  encourages  and  stimulates  enterprise. 
What  I  am  thinking  about  is  something  more 
than  what  is  called  "business  confidence.”  I 


think  we  need  the  urge,  the  drive,  the  posi¬ 
tive  determination  and  the  means  to  outdo 
ourselves  and  accomplish  more  than  ever 
before.  We  need  to  be  a  buoyant,  lifting 
force.  But  business  can  rise  to  this  challenge 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and 
encouragement. 

The  other  side  of  this,  of  course,  is  that 
business  must  work  to  deserve  this  confidence 
and  encouragement.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  I  would  equally  urge  this 
necessity. 

I  shall  conclude  my  answer  with  this  com¬ 
ment.  Many  American  political  leaders  are 
convinced  that  it  is  vital  for  this  country 
to  help  build  up  the  economies  of  under¬ 
developed  nations.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
this.  I  do  say  that  I  hope  they  will  look  at 
their  home  economy  through  the  same 
glasses  and  give  American  industry,  not 
financial  aid,  but  real  freedom  and  positive 
encouragement  to  prosper  and  grow.  For 
this  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  strength. 

ARTHUR  E.  SUMMERFIELD,  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Question.  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  if  the 
strength  of  this  economy  is  to  be  counted 
on  to  truly  bolster  the  free  world,  then  its 
channels  of  communication  must  undergo 
drastic  change,  so  that  the  concepts  of  free¬ 
dom  may  enjoy  immediate  exchange  and 
translation.  Is  it  not  conceivable,  therefore, 
that  your  agency  of  Government  may  very 
well  utilize  an  entire  new  framework  of 
methods  and  machines  to  deliver  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  messages  of  free  peoples 
everywhere? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  your  question  is  a 
very  definite,  yes.  One  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
terrents  to  war  is  the  development  of  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Hie  postal  services  of  the  world  are 
contributing  immeasurably  to  this  better 
understanding  by  reason  of  new  methods  and 
machines  to  expedite  the  movement  of  mail. 

Our  own  Post  Office  Department,  with  the 
cooperation  of  industry,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  developing  new  methods  and 
machines.  These  have  enabled  us  within  the 
past  few  years  to  improve  the  postal  service 
in  60  metropolitan  areas  benefiting  129  mil¬ 
lion  people.  Progress  is  being  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  rapid  transportation  of  mail  be¬ 
tween  these  metropolitan  areas  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  world. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
electronic  transmission.  Using  the  facilities 
and  equipment  of  industry  and  government, 
we  have  successfully  sent  intra-agency  mail 
by  way  of  coaxial  cable  and  microwave  re¬ 
lays  between  Washington,  D  C.,  Detroit,  and 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  as  well  as  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
At  the  present  stage  of  development,  we 
can  transmit  and  receive  letter-sized  mail 
up  to  180  pages  per  minute. 

Presently  we  are  adapting  equipment  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice.  A  further  experimental  test  is  planned 
for  this  fall  which  we  hope  will  prove  the 
feasibility,  the  practicability,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  facsimile  transmission.  It  may 
not  be  long  before  we  can  deliver  a  letter, 
its  sanctity  insured,  anywhere  in  the  country 
within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

RUSSELL  DE  YOUNG,  PRESIDENT,  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Question.  Mr.  De  Young,  since  your 
company  has  just  yesterday  announced  a 
great  new  expansion  program  in  the  land 
of  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  India,  you 
should  very  well  be  able  to  tell  us  about  the 
potentials  that  exist  for  the  free  world 
through  such  evidence  of  economic  strength. 

Answer.  As  a  businessman  whose  business 
depends  on  peaceful  trade,  I  feel  that  any¬ 
thing  that  helps  the  cause  of  peace  also  helps 
the  cause  of  business. 

Strength  breeds  strength  and  it  also  breeds 
confidence. 


Our  building  a  plant  in  India  makes  that 
country,  and  Goodyear,  stronger.  India  be¬ 
comes  stronger  because  of  the  obvious  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  addition  to  its  economic  life  of  an 
important  industrial  facility. 

Goodyear  becomes  stronger  because  it  is  in 
a  better  competitive  position  to  do  business 
in  India. 

This  is  a  good  deal  both  ways. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  gains  be¬ 
cause  one  business,  and  a  friendly  nation, 
grow  together. 

In  sum  total,  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
is  therefore  increased. 

This,  of  course,  takes  place  slowly,  and 
to  no  great  extent  by  a  single  case.  It  can 
hardly  be  seen  or  felt.  Still,  the  effect  is 
there. 

And,  looked  at  in  terms  of  one  brick  being 
put  on  top  of  another— of  one  company 
after  another  doing  the  same  thing — the  po¬ 
tential  result  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  free 
world. 

These  positive  actions  reduce  the  will  of  an 
aggressor,  if  only  by  strengthening  the  will 
of  a  possible  target  of  aggression — such  as 
India. 

Increased  strength  also  reduces  the  chance 
of  aggression,  or  subversion,  meeting  suc¬ 
cess. 

At  the  very  least,  it  gives  pause  to  the 
irresponsible,  even  though  they  be  strong. 

This  is  a  competitive  world.  We  corppete 
on  many  levels.  We  compete  as  individuals, 
as  companies,  as  nations.  We  compete  for 
profits  and  for  goodwill.  We  compete  for 
belief  in  the  sincerity  and  rightness  of  what 
we  say,  what  we  do,  and  the  causes  and 
principles  we  represent. 

Potential  may  be  measured  in  many  ways. 

Although  not  as  sensational  as  a  nuclear 
bomb,  evidence  of  economic  strength 
throughout  the  free  world  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  potent  weapon  in  our  arsenal — 
and  certainly  will  have  more  convincing  and 
lasting  effects  upon  peoples  everywhere. 

MAHOMEDALI  C.  CHAGLA,  AMBASSADOR  OF  INDIA 

Question.  Mr.  Ambassador  Chagla,  if  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  are  to  build  a  bul¬ 
wark  together  against  enemies  of  freedom, 
then  our  mutual  strength  depends  on  eco¬ 
nomic  exchange  as  well  as  ideas.  Toward 
that  end — perhaps  you  will  favor  us  with 
some  sound  advice  on  how  we  may  improve 
our  business  relations  with  your  country. 

Answer.  A  bulwark  of  freedom  can  only 
be  built  if  the  people  are  free  from  fear  of 
want — and  that  is  the  worst  fear  of  all. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in 
India  while  maintaining  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  What  we  need  is  capital  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  want  your  businessmen  to 
come  in  with  us  to  fight  poverty  and  hunger 
by  contributing  your  capital  and  your  tech¬ 
nical  know-how  and  build  up  industries  in 
India  in  partnership  with  us.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  economic  assistance  from 
your  Government  but  I  am  more  interested 
in  seeing  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  on  a  people-to-people  basis  and 
that  can  only  be  done  if  American  business¬ 
men  and  American  capital  here  realize  what 
great  potentialities  there  are  in  India  for 
investment  of  American  capital.  Business 
relations  can  only  be  improved  if  the  people 
here  more  and  more  visit  our  country  and 
see  for  themselves  how  we  are  building  up 
our  economy  and  what  great  opportunities 
there  are  for  private  enterprise. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  trade  between  our 
two  countries  should  expand.  We  have  been 
buying  from  you  machinery  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  We  want  you  to  respond  by  sup¬ 
porting  our  Indian  economy  by  importing 
from  India  goods  and  articles  which  are  not 
available  here.  Apart  from  Jute  and  tea 
which  you  buy  from  us,  you  can  give  a  great 
impetus  to  our  cottage  and  handicraft  in¬ 
dustries.  We  produce  beautiful  hand-made 
cloth  and  ivory,  silver  and  brass  articles 
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which  would  adorn  the  sitting  room  of  any 
American.  Every  American  who  buys  such 
an  article  will  have  the  consciousness  that 
he  has  helped  the  employment  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  poor  people  in  the  villages. 

EZRA  TAFT  BENSON,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  Benson,  in  an  over¬ 
all  program  of  sustaining  the  vitality  of  the 
free  world — remembering  that  our  own  pop¬ 
ulation  is  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds — is 
the  American  agricultural  economy  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  inevitable  food  requirements 
both  at  home  and  abroad? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 
But  it  will  not  happen  automatically.  It 
will  require  research — pursued  vigorously 
and  steadily  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have 
examined  this  question  for  two  target 
dates — 1975  and  2010.  We  have  considered 
both  domestic  needs  and  allowances  for 
normal  exports.  We  believe  requirements  in 
1975  can  be  met  by  developing  practical 
applications  for  the  basic  knowledge  now 
known  to  our  scientists. 

In  2010 — 50  years  from  now — we  will  need 
twice  as  much  food  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  as  we  are  consuming  today.  We  shall 
have  to  produce  it  on  essentially  the  same 
number  of  acres  as  we  are  now  farming.  We 
will  have  to  increase  efficiency  throughout 
agriculture. 

Farmers  will  have  to  do  a  better  job  of 
conserving  and  using  soils  and  water.  They 
will  need  higher  yielding  strains  of  crops 
and  livestock.  They  must  have  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  methods  of  controlling 
diseases,  insects,  weeds,  and  weather.  They 
will  need  better  fertilizer  practices,  machines, 
and  other  production  tools. 

Furthermore,  agricultural  efficiency  does 
not  stop  at  the  farm  gate.  The  quality  of 
products  must  be  maintained  after  they 
leave  the  farm.  Handling,  processing,  and 
distribution  must  be  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical.  We  must  use  all  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  efficiently — whether  as  industrial  raw 
materials  or  as  consumer  end  products. 

We  have  big  problems  ahead  of  us.  But 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  solve  them  with 
God’s  blessing  and  a  resolute  determination 
on  our  part  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

DR.  FRANK  H.  SPARKS,  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL  FOR 
FINANCIAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Question.  Dr.  Sparks,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  responsibility  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  prepare  young  people  for  the 
demands  of  free  world  leadership.  What  do 
you  have  to  say  about  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  being  done? 

Answer.  Most  of  what  we  hear  about  edu¬ 
cation  these  days  has  to  do  with  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs.  I  want  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  problems  to  opportunities 
and  from  needs  to  accomplishments. 

Enrollment  is  at  an  alltime  high.  Forty- 
six  million — one-fourth  of  our  total  popula¬ 
tion — are  enrolled  either  full  time  or  part 
time  in  some  course  of  study. 

As  a  result,  we  are  spending  more  money 
for  education  than  ever  before — a  total  of 
$19  billion  during  1959.  This  is  double  what 
was  spent  10  years  ago. 

About  three-fourths  of  this  $19  billion 
goes  to  pay  for  precollege  education  and  one- 
fourth  for  college  and  advanced  study. 

This  money  comes  from  taxes,  tuition, 
and  gifts.  The  amazing  fact  is  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  money  spent  on 
higher  education  last  year  came  from  gifts — 
gifts  from  corporations,  gifts  from  founda¬ 
tions,  and  gifts  from  individuals. 

This  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  sin¬ 
cere  concern  of  our  citizens  for  more  and 
better  education  and  their  willingness  to  pay 
for  it. 

Many  imaginative  innovations  are  being 
tried.  Telecasting  from  an  airplane  is  an 


illustration,  reaching  13,000  schools  and  5 
million  students  in  a  single  broadcast. 

Never  have  we  known  so  well  how  to  turn 
the  money  invested  in  education  to  such 
good  account. 

Never  have  we  had  so  many  eager  and  able 
young  men  and  young  women  ready  to  im¬ 
prove  their  usefulness  by  the  educational 
process. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America  have  so 
many  alert  citizens  recognized  the  power  of 
education  in  maintaining  our  free  world 
leadership. 

MAURICE  H.  STANS,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  THE 
BUDGET 

Question.  Mr.  Stans,  last  year,  the  country 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Budget  with  great  interest.  Now,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  gives  us  some  good  news,  with  a  $4.2 
billon  surplus  as  the  goal  for  next  year. 
Even  so,  budget  spending  is  still  around 
$30  billion  and  interest  on  the  debt  is, 
taking  11  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  taxes. 
Where  are  we  headed  in  future  budgets— 
toward  even  bigger  spending  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  taxes? 

Answer.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
this  problem,  one  pessimistic,  one  optimistic. 

On  the  pessimistic  side,  there  isn’t  any 
doubt  but  that  population  increases  alone 
will  cause  some  rise  in  spending  for  our  go¬ 
ing  programs.  And  the  pressures  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  local  government’s  problems. 
Public  demands  from  pressure  groups  for 
more  spending  will  grow  on  many  fronts. 
The  common  fallacy  that  “if  the  money 
comes  from  Washington,  someone  else  pays 
for  it”  will  always  be  with  us.  If  we  yield  to 
these  temptations,  we  can  soon  have  $90 
billion  or  $100  billion  budgets,  higher  taxes, 
and  cheapening  of  our  money. 

For  the  long  term,  the  real  answer  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  Government’s  high  level  of 
spending  lies  in  what  happens  in  the  world. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  removing  tensions 
from  international  relations  and  get  agree¬ 
ments  on  disarmament  with  proper  safe¬ 
guards,  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  spend  54 
cents  of  every  tax  dollar  on  national  security. 
That  would  provide  room  to  improve  domes¬ 
tic  programs  for  the  general  welfare  and  to 
make  significant  tax  reductions. 

On  the  optimistic  side,  in  the  meantime, 
the  budget  for  1961  sets  hopeful  factors  in 
motion.  The  President’s  proposals  for  the 
country  are  sound  and  are  attainable.  To  a 
large  extent,  what  happens  to  it  will  depend 
on  how  strongly  the  public  believes  in  and 
insists  on  fiscal  responsibility.  If  we  hold 
to  that  budget,  with  its  $4.2  billion  surplus, 
it  will  set  the  stage  to  give  the  next  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  next  Congress  a  happy 
choice — it  can  apply  some  of  the  increasing 
annual  revenues  produced  by  our  growing 
economy  to  debt  reduction,  or  it  can  initiate 
desirable  orderly  tax  relief,  or  both.  If  this 
is  what  we  want  to  happen,  the  1961  budget 
is  crucial. 

HARRY  F.  BYRD,  CHAIRMAN,  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  the  capacity  of 
the  taxpayer  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  to 
which  lie  is  committed  by  this  Government — 
in  making  friends  for  freedom — is  directly 
related  to  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  pay 
off  the  requirements  of  our  stake  in  a  free 
world.  Do  you  feel  that  we  could  go  so  far 
in  such  efforts  as  to  tax  ourselves  completely 
out  of  the  realm  of  future  financial  security? 

Answer.  In  answering  this  question,  I 
would  say  that  through  this  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  will  have  spent  $73  billion  in 
foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
Korean  war,  our  military  expenditures 
abroad,  or  our  expenditures  for  NATO  and 
other  organizations  for  protection  of  the  free 
world.  All  of  this  foreign  aid  expenditure 


has  been  added  to  the  public  debt  for  future 
generations  to  pay. 

To  date,  most  of  our  so-called  foreign  aid 
has  gone  to  what  may  be  generally  regarded 
as  developed  nations.  The  emphasis  is  now 
being  shifted  to  underdeveloped  and  less  de¬ 
veloped  nations.  These  nations  in  the  free 
world  contain  more  than  a  billion  people, 
and  their  needs  for  money  are  bottomless. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  American  taxpayer  cannot  be  taken. 
There  are  already  areas  where  taxation  is 
reaching  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Our  Federal  debt  is  nearly  $300  billion. 
Total  debt  in  this  country,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  is  nearly  a  trillion  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  now  47.2  cents  on  the 
1939  index. 

Our  balance  of  payments  with  foreign 
countries  has  been  in  serious  decline,  and 
our  gold  reserves  have  been  dwindling.  If 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar  is  not  maintained,  we  shall  not  meet 
our  commitments  at  home  or  abroad. 

Excessive  taxation  and  debt  resulting  from 
excessive  public  expenditures  are  certainly 
basic  elements  in  fiscal  insecurity,  and  they 
are  heavy  factors  in  inflation.  These,  com¬ 
bined  with  increaseed  labor  costs  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  increased  production,  such  as  we 
recently  experienced,  accelerate  financial  in¬ 
security. 

The  fall  of  the  American  dollar  in  inter¬ 
national  exchange  would  be  a  world  tragedy 
to  free  people  everywhere  and  a  great  victory 
for  Soviet  Russia.  We  owe  it  to  our  friends 
abroad  and  to  ourselves  not  to  let  this 
happen. 

In  brief,  I  would  say  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  a  good  part  of  the  world  on 
our  backs.  It  is  full  time  that  the  nations 
who  received  our  aid  in  their  distress  and 
are  now  prosperous  should  assume  their  fair 
share  of  this  burden. 

FREDERICK  H.  MUELLER,  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  Mueller,  you  are 
quoted  as  urging  businessmen  to  become 
more  active  in  behalf  of  sound  government. 
You  encourage  them  to  speak  up  more  fre¬ 
quently  on  vital  issues,  making  their  opin¬ 
ions  known  through  letters,  speeches,  and 
institutional  advertising.  Since  that  last 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  effective  public 
contracts  available  to  the  businessmen,  isn’t 
his  use  of  institutional  advertising  as  much 
his  right  to  freedom  as  for  those  who  com¬ 
pete  with  his  political  views? 

Answer.  It  certainly  Is.  Businessmen  have 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  enlightening 
the  public  about  our  business  system.  In¬ 
stitutional  advertising  stems  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  free  press  and  free 
speech.  Regular  advertising  aims  directly  at 
selling  goods.  Institutional  advertising  is  a 
method  of  selling  the  institution  that  makes 
successful  sale  of  goods  possible. 

Private  competitive  enterprise  right  now 
is  creating  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  in 
our  history.  In  1959,  the  gross  national 
product  was  $480  billion,  an  increase  of  7 
percent  in  real  terms  or  volume  over  1958. 
It  climbed  to  around  $482  billion  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter.  It  can  rise 
much  higher  in  1960,  if  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  labor  encourage  private  initiative 
and  oppose  inflation. 

If  the  Nation  supports  the  President’s 
budget  and  Congress  does  likewise,  one 
threat  to  inflation  will  be  removed. 

I  believe  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  use  every  proper  means  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  value  of  a  sound  economy 
and  a  balanced  budget.  For  inflation  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  our  free  market  economy  from 
which  Americans  derive  their  living.  It  is 
harmful  to  healthy  economic  growth  which 
creates  our  children’s  livelihood.  It  is  dead¬ 
ly  to  a  strong  industrial  defense,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  national  security. 
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Businessmen  will  serve  the  entire  country 
whenever  they  openly  champion  a  sound 
economy.  The  enemies  of  our  free-market 
system  are  very  talkative;  it’s  time  for  its 
friends  to  speak  up,  too. 

ROEERT  E.  GROSS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

Question.  Mr.  Gross,  your  industry  ex¬ 
cites  us  with  such  promises  as  aircraft  carry¬ 
ing  passengers  and  freight  as  speeds  above 
2.000  miles  per  hour — spanning  our  conti¬ 
nent  in  less  than  an  hour;  the  ocean  in  less 
than  2 — bringing  peoples  and  their  ideas 
ever  closer  together.  But — will  you  tell  us 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  way  of  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  helicopters  and  convertiplanes  for 
both  interurban  and  commutation  uses? 

Answer.  To  answer  your  question  directly, 
3  to  4  years  can  bring  real  advances  in  the 
interurban  area — probably  5  to  7  years  in 
what  I  think  you  mean  by  commuter  service. 

Now  for  reasons: 

Why  can’t  it  be  done  tomorrow?  Or,  why 
wasn’t  it  done  5  years  ago? 

In  all  forms  of  transport,  the  problems 
that  get  solved  first  are  the  easiest  ones — 
then  the  hard  ones  come  last.  This  is  just 
plain  human  nature.  So  it  is  in  air  transport 
design. 

The  easiest  problem  v/as  the  moderate 
range  vehicle — 500-  to  1,000-mile  range.  The 
harder  one  was  to  make  an  airplane  go  very, 
very  far — like  5,000  miles — with  good  pay- 
loads,  and  probably  the  hardest  of  all,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  to  make  one  that  can 
operate  profitably  and  efficiently  on  very 
short  range,  like  25  to  50  miles,  say,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  to  New  York  City. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  greatest  amount 
of  aviation  engineering  went  into  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  fixed  wing,  conventional  type 
airplane  because  it  was  the  easiest. 

If  the  same  amount  of  engineering  that 
went  into  the  airplane  had  gone  into  the 
helicopter,  the  situation  might  have  been 
reversed,  and  we  might  now  be  having  heli¬ 
copter  traffic  jams  instead  of  automobile  and 
bus  jams.  What  makes  it  hard  to  design 
the  efficient  helicopter  or  convertiplane  is 
the  simple  fact  that  trying  to  lift  people 
straight  up  and  have  them  stand  still  in 
the  air,  and  then  let  them  straight  down 
again,  just  takes  three  to  four  times  as  much 
power  per  passenger  as  is  needed  for  the 
regular  airplane. 

So,  the  very  quality  that  makes  the  heli¬ 
copter  attractive  also  makes  it  complicated, 
expensive,  heavy,  and  very,  very  good.  The 
operating  cost  per  passenger  mile  of  the 
average  helicopter  is  anywhere  from  25  to  40 
cents  compared  with  2  to  4  cents  for  the 
transport  airplane. 

I  can  see  real  quick  expansion  of  heli¬ 
copter  service  as  a  sort  of  belt  line  or  pe¬ 
ripheral  type  operation — Philadelphia,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Poughkeepsie,  Armonk,  Newark, 
and  then  all  over  again. 

You  know  there  are  already  three  services 
getting  started;  one  in  New  York,  one  in 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Los  Angeles.  I  see  this 
really  blooming  out  in  3  to  5  years,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  12-  to  30-passenger  models 
coming  up.  In  other  words,  as  a  belt  line 
linking  communities  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
our  present  air  transport  system,  the  verti¬ 
cal  rising  helicopter  is  already  getting  started 
and  it  and  the  convertiplane  will  do  very 
well. 

But  this  is  not  a  commuter  service.  I 
think  it  will  be  much  longer  before  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  commuters  are  going  to 
ride  the  7:45  morning  helicopter  from  Stam¬ 
ford  to  New  York,  do  a  day’s  work  and  catch 
the  5:25  commutercopter  back  to  Stamford. 
Hie  machines  will  have  to  be  much  larger, 
the  city  ordinances  will  have  to  be  changed, 
and  really  convenient  locations  that  actually 
save  the  passenger  time  will  have  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  I  I 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  In  spite  of  talk 
about  other  kinds  of  designs,  I  have  never 


seen  anything  that  can  heat  the  helicopter 
for  its  mission,  and  I  confidently  predict  a 
steady  growth  and  a  great  future  for  it. 

EARL  W.  KINTNER,  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Question.  Mr.  Kintner,  we  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  question  about  the  morality  of  a 
strong  economy  and  believability  in  it  by  the 
free  world.  No  matter  how  much  the 
strength  of  this  economy  is  transfused  into 
the  veins  of  freedom — what  will  it  profit,  if 
the  integrity  of  its  business  community  is 
impeached  by  amoral  elements? 

Answer.  I  gather  from  your  question  that 
what  you  really  want  to  know  is  how  much 
damage  to  our  international  influence  can 
be  caused  by  shady  dealing  in  American 
business. 

My  answer  is  that  far  more  damage  can  be 
caused  than  the  facts  warrant.  Our  detrac¬ 
tors  make  skillful  use  of  the  propaganda 
trumpet.  With  a  squeaky  fact  in  one  end 
they  can  produce  a  triumphant  blast  out  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  blast  that  can  be  heard  by 
credulous  ears.  Our  detractors  ignore  the 
self-discipline  of  a  thousand  law-abiding 
businessmen  while  they  herald  the  chicanery 
of  one.  And  this  one,  our  detractors  shout, 
is  free-enterprise  in  action. 

Unjust?  Of  course  it  is.  We  become  in¬ 
dignant  that  our  competitive  system  should 
be  so  misrepresented.  The  very  strength  of 
our  economy  should  be  a  refutation  that 
immorality  built  it.  But,  in  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  fashion,  our  indignation  searches  for  a 
comforting  explanation — preferably  one  that 
avoids  personal  involvement  in  any  correc¬ 
tive  action.  With  a  shrug,  we  tell  ourselves 
that  business  since  the  days  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  has  never  been  without  its  larcenous 
few  and  never  will  be. 

To  some,  this  philosophy  may  be  comfort¬ 
ing,  but  not  to  me — particularly  at  a  time 
when  individual  freedom  and  state  slavery 
are  locked  in  battle  for  the  minds  of  men. 
We  cannot  afford  to  shrug  away  our  weak¬ 
nesses — minor  though  they  be  in  fact  and  in 
proportion  to  our  virtues.  They  are  not 
minor  through  the  trumpets  of  our  enemies. 
And  the  whole  world  is  listening. 

You  ask  if  the  integrity  of  our  business 
community  is  impeached  by  amoral  ele¬ 
ments.  Yes,  it  is.  But  the  impeachment 
can  be  lifted  if  business  will  exercise  those 
great  privileges  of  freedom — self-discipline 
and  acceptance  of  law.  I  might  add  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  ready  and 
able  to  assist  any  reluctant  angels. 

Additional  Remarks  of  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  P.  M.  Fahrendorf 

Just  before  coming  to  our  climax,  let  me 
read  a  telegram  that  has  just  been  handed 
to  me : 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  greetings  to 
those  attending  the  ninth  annual  state  of 
the  Nation  dinner  of  the  Business  Press  and 
my  congratulations  to  their  guest  of  honor, 
Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle.  As  recipient  of  the 
Silver  Quill  Award.  General  Doolittle  more 
than  fulfills  the  qualifications  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  business  and  industry  in 
war  and  peace.  He  has  advanced  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  art  and  science  of  aeronautics 
and  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen. 
Please  give  him  my  warm  regards.  On  this 
occasion,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  our 
Nation’s  business  publishers  who,  by  giving 
force  and  direction  to  public  opinion  to 
specialized  studies  of  our  business  system, 
provide  information  basic  to  the  progress  of 
enlightened  free  enterprise.  Best  wishes  to 
all. 

“Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.” 

And  now  we  come  to  the  climax  of  our 
evening  and  that  ever  proud  moment  for  the 
Business  Press — the  presentation  of  Its  Silver 
Quill  Award.  You  may  be  sure  that  there 
were  numerous  candidates  recommended  to 
the  Selection  Committee,  all  outstanding,  all 


deserving.  However,  none  sparkled  with, 
such  brilliance  as  the  great  man  chosen  to 
receive  our  highest  tribute  tonight.  We  are 
greatly  favored  by  the  presence  of  another 
military  man  of  far-reaching  leadership 
throughout  the  free  world.  A  statesman  of 
no  small  stature,  he  is  serving  his  third 
unprecedented  2-year  term  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  -  Admiral  Burke,  the  Business 
Press  of  America  is,  and  always  will  be,  hon¬ 
ored  by  its  association  with  you  and  your 
momentous  endeavor.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  you  here  as  the  head  man  of  our  op¬ 
erating  Navy  to  present  the  Silver  Quill 
Award  for  1659. 

Remarks  of  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Chief 

of  Naval  Operations,  in  Presenting  the 

1959  Silver  Quill  Award  of  National 

Business  Publications  to  Gen.  James  H. 

Doolittle,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Space 

Technology  Laboratories 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Doolittle,  honored 
guests,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentle¬ 
men,  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  honor 
a  truly  great  American  “for  distinguished 
service  to  worldwide  aeronautical  progress 
through  business,  government,  military,  and 
scientific  leadership.” 

Perhaps  no  other  American  of  our  times 
has  so  widely  captured  the  imagination  and 
admiration  of  his  people;  has  so  capably 
proved  himself  to  be  more  than  just  a  good 
soldier;  so  much  more  than  just  a  good  flyer 
and  infinitely  more  than  Just  an  outstand¬ 
ing  citizen. 

I  remember  very  clearly  the  many  wonder¬ 
ful  things  my  wartime  commander,  Adm. 
Marc  Mitscher,  told  about  General  Doolit¬ 
tle.  The  admiral  spoke  only  with  the  high¬ 
est  praise  of  this  man — of  the  terrific  job  he 
did,  of  his  courage,  his  perseverance,  his 
strength  of  purpose,  his  leadership.  The 
admiral  would  remark — how  very  fortunate 
the  Navy  was  to  be  able  to  help'  to  get  the 
carrier  Hornet  out  there  to  work  with  such 
a  man. 

Some  naval  aviators  were  just  a  little 
doubtful  about  getting  those  Army  planes 
off  Hornet’s  deck — but  this  gentleman  list¬ 
ened,  heard  them  all,  and  then  proved  he 
could  do  it.  When  Admiral  Mitscher  said 
all  these  fine  things — he  had  had  the  tre¬ 
mendous  good  fortune  of  seeing  General 
Doolittle  in  his  true  element — in  action. 
Because  I  remember  these  remarks  so  well, 
I  feel  very  humble,  and  very  honored,  to  be 
your  spokesman. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  present  at 
many  of  these  dramatic  dinners.  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  wonderful  presentation  of  the 
past  awards— including  those  to  the  Speaker 
here,  Mr.  Rayburn,  and  to  the  former 
Speaker,  Mr.  Martin  in  dual  ceremonies  last 
January. 

There  is  no  other  annual  occurrence  that 
so  admirably  suits  its  purposes  as  the  state 
of  the  Nation  dinner.  There  is  no  other 
award  as  appropriate  as  the  Silver  Quill  has 
been  in  all  past  occasions.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  comparable  event  which  has 
been  graced  by  such  award  recipients  as  Paul 
Wooton.  Ben  Duffy,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
President  Hoover,  Charles  Kettering,  Harry 
Byrd,  Ben  Fairless,  Speaker  Rayburn,  and 
Speaker  Martin. 

It  is  the  reason  behind  the  dinner — and 
the  purpose  of  the  award — which  makes  this 
affair  one  of  the  most  significant  during  any 
Washington  year.  Here  is  a  particular,  and 
all  too  rare  opportunity,  where  we  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  exchange  views  with  you  of 
business  and  industry.  All  of  us  who  are 
the  guests  of  the  Business  Press  of  America 
tonight  appreciate  what  you  do  here  and 
what  you  do  all  year  long  in  your  excellent 
publications  for  our  wonderful  country. 

The  honors,  achievements,  and  decorations 
of  the  award  recipient  tonight  are  legion. 
He  is  the  holder  of  doctorate  degrees  in  sci¬ 
ence,  laws,  engineering,  and  military  science. 
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He  was  first  to  fly  across  the  United  States  in 
less  than  24  hours;  first  to  fly  an  outside 
loop,  first  to  take  off,  fly  a  set  course,  and 
land  without  seeing  the  ground. 

He  is  winner  of  the  Schneider,  Bendix,  and 
Thompson  trophy  races.  He  established 
transcontinental  and  world  land  plane  rec¬ 
ords.  He  has  received  the  Mackay,  Harmon, 
Guggenheim,  and  Wright  Brothers  Awards. 

His  decorations  include  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Silver  Star,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal.  For  brevity,  I  have 
omitted  the  many  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  that  go 
with  these. 

His  foreign  awards  are  equally  impres¬ 
sive — Knight  Commander,  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Grand  Officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm,  Grand  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Belgian  Crown  with  Palm,  and 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

He  is  honorary  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society,  a  member  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  advisory  council  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Corp. 

He  is  a  director  of  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  the 
board  chairman  of  Space  Technology  Lab¬ 
oratories.  And  I’ve  only  begun  to  sketch 
the  book  that  should  be  written  about  him. 

We  here  tonight,  by  our  very  presence,  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  record  of  an  offi¬ 
cer,  a  businessman,  a  patriot.  On  behalf  of 
all  present — on  behalf  of  the  Business  Press 
of  America — I  read  this  citation. 

General  Doolittle,  “for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  worldwide  aeronautical  progress 
through  unequalled  business,  government, 
military,  and  scientific  leadership,”  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  the  one  to  present 
to  you  the  Silver  Quill  Award  for  1959. 

Priorities  for  the  Space  Age 
(Remarks  of  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Space  Technology  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Inc.,  in  receiving  the  1959  Silver 
Quill  Award  of  National  Business  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  January  21,  1959,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Admiral  Burke,  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
proud  and  grateful  to  be  the  1959  recipient 
of  the  Silver  Quill  Award.  I  especially  ap¬ 
preciate  the  generous  words  that  have  been 
addressed  to  me  in  presenting  it.  Being  a 
young  man,  as  you  can  see,  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  I  may  yet  merit  them  in  the  rig¬ 
orous  life  of  private  business.  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  business  publications  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  big  help  in  realizing  that  hope. 

Seriously,  these  publications  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  our 
national  knowledge.  You  who  plan  and 
publish  them  are  educators  of  a  high  order. 
The  professional  man  does  not  complete  his 
education  in  the  university.  To  excel  he 
must  continue  to  study  for  the  rest  of  his 
active  life.  Your  publications  provide  regu¬ 
lar  refresher  courses  to  keep  busy  executives, 
farmers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  changing  times.  For  the  scientists 
and  engineers  your  technical  periodicals  are 
“must”  reading.  They  do  indeed  help,  to  use 
your  phrase,  to  “power  the  progress  of  our 
technology.” 

I  have  followed  the  discussion  tonight  with 
keen  interest.  It  has  given  timely  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  new  developments  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  communism  and  freedom.  The 
panel  has  emphasized  that  the  American 
economy  must  be  strong  and  our  leadership 
enlightened  and  firm. 

In  my  mind,  there  are  six  fundamental 
factors  which  must  be  considered  if  we  are 
to  deal  intelligently  with  the  Soviets: 

First.  There  is  no  sound  indication  that 
they  have  abandoned  or  indeed  altered  their 
basic  objective  of  world  communization  and 
world  domination. 


Second.  Our  military  might  has  to  date 
deterred  them  from  quickly  achieving  their 
objective  by  force  of  arms. 

Third.  They  will  continue  to  endeavor  to 
advance  the  cause  of  communism  by  propa¬ 
ganda,  infiltration,  subversion,  and  if  per¬ 
mitted,  by  limited  warfare. 

Fourth.  Over  the  long  haul,  economic 
warfare  may  well  offer  the  best  means  of 
achieving  their  objective. 

Fifth.  The  present  Soviet  peace  offensive 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  their 
desire  to  reduce  military  expenditures, 
strengthen  their  economy  and  improve  their 
present  low  standard  of  living. 

Sixth.  Peaceful  coexistence,  to  the  Soviets, 
means  the  eventual  imposition  of  commu¬ 
nism  by  means  other  than  all-out  war. 

Against  this  background,  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  national  priorities — impor¬ 
tant  not  only  in  the  present  struggle  but  to 
our  future. 

May  I  begin  by  drawing  your  attention  to 
a  striking  fact:  the  Soviet  economy  is,  in 
effect,  a  space  economy  now  while  ours  is 
largely  a  consumer  economy.  They  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  space  race  as  much  of 
their  scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
resources  as  they  think  necessary  to  win  it. 

I’m  sure  they  don’t  expect  to  win  converts 
to  communism  on  the  Moon  or  Mars.  They 
are  using  their  space  “firsts”  in  an  effort  to 
win  converts  here  on  earth — in  the  Middle 
East,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  Americas. 

When  we  probe  space,  we  insist— and 
rightly — on  getting  a  high  yield  in  scientific 
information  for  our  investment.  And  we 
weigh  such  investments  against  alternatives 
that  might  produce  bigger  dividends  in  na¬ 
tional  security  and  national  welfare.  By 
contrast,  the  Soviets  measure  the  value  of 
their  space  ventures,  regardless  of  any  other 
results,  primarily  in  terms  of  waging  and 
winning  the  cold  war. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
summer,  I  found  that  their  priorities  differ 
greatly  from  ours.  Education,  science, 
heavy  industry,  power,  and  transportation — 
these  are  key  words  which  identify  their  top 
priorities,  with  military  strength  as  the  over¬ 
riding  objective.  Consumer  goods  have  a 
very  restricted  claim  on  their  allocation  of 
resources. 

I  do  not  cite  this  comparison  to  suggest 
that  we  scrap  our  consumer  economy.  For 
the  standard  of  life  it  has  given  us  has  been 
historically  our  sputnik,  drawing  world  at¬ 
tention  and,  if  not  admiration,  at  least 
envy.  The  question  now  is  whether  we  can 
hold  to  that  standard  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  priorities  of  the  space  age.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can.  But  we  must  understand  that 
in  a  butter-and-eggs,  high-fat  economy,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  hard — produce  much — to 
match  a  Spartan,  all-out-for-space  economy. 

It  is  quite  obivous  that  the  Soviets  can 
outdo  us  in  selected  fields  by  Investing  more 
of  their  resources  in  a  particular  activity 
than  we  are  willing  to  do.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  can  still  outdo 
them  in  any  field  of  endeavor  if  we  choose  to 
concentrate  enough  of  our  human  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources  on  a  specific  goal. 

I  believe  we  have  to  make  some  hard 
choices  in  the  next  decade  concerning  what 
we  as  free  people  want  to  do  with  our  talents, 
our  technology,  and  our  time.  That  means 
selecting  and  giving  attention  to  certain 
priorities. 

Walter  Lippmann  recently  wrote,  “The 
critical  weakness  of  our  society  is  that  our 
people  do  not  have  great  purposes  which  they 
are  united  to  achieve  *  *  »  the  public  mood 
is  defensive,  to  hold  on  and  to  conserve,  not 
to  push  forward  and  create.”  The  danger 
implied  prompts  me  to  plea  the  case  for 
setting  our  sights  on  five  points  which  are 
essential,  in  my  judgment,  to  clarifying  and 
then  achieving  our  national  purposes. 

Of  first  priority  is  an  appreciation  of 
moral  values  and  a  commitment  to  live  in 
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accordance  with  them.  This  is  the  sound 
foundation  on  which  our  ideology  must  rest. 

There  are  many  differences  between  our 
system  and  communism  but  the  basic  moral 
difference  can  best  be  expressed  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Golden  Rule,  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  do  unto  you,” 
and  the  law  of  expediency,  “The  end  justifies 
the  means.” 

The  one  leads  to  improvement  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species — to  making  man  more  nearly 
approach  the  image  of  his  Maker.  The 
other  degrades  man.  Our  morality  gives  us 
our  greatest,  long-range  advantage  over 
communism.  We  must  explain  this  to  our 
own  people  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
to  many  of  whom  Russian  communism  and 
American  capitalism  appear  to  be  only  com¬ 
peting  materialisms. 

A  second  priority  is  the  improvement  of 
our  educational  system.  Any  individual  or 
nation  will  profit  and  progress  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  they  know  and  to  what  they 
do  with  what  they  know.  Knowledge  and 
effort  spell  success. 

I  have  nothing  against  cosmetics  and 
horse  racing  but  we  can  no  longer  afford — 
if  we  ever  could — to  spend  more  on  such 
luxuries  than  on  our  schools.  The  low  es¬ 
teem  in  which  education  has  been  held  for 
years  is  evident  from  the  dollar  value  we 
have  attached  to  its  support.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  serious  shortage  of  classrooms,  of 
teachers,  and  of  highly  trained  people — par¬ 
ticularly  in  science  and  technology;  in  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

The  average  teacher’s  salary  of  $5,000  falls 
some  60  percent  below  the  average  income 
prevailing  in  17  other  comparable  profes¬ 
sions.  It  is  a  wonder  that  we  face  only  a 
teacher  shortage,  not  a  teacher  famine.  This 
Is  explained,  in  large  part,  by  the  motiva¬ 
tion  and  dedication  of  our  teachers. 

Yet  the  gap  between  what  we  have  and 
what  we  must  achieve  in  education  cannot 
be  closed  by  dollars  alone. 

Parents  have  a  responsibility  to  help  close 
that  gap  by  sending  their  children  to  school 
disciplined,  eager  to  learn  and  unafraid  of 
the  difficult. 

The  basic  differences  between  Soviet  edu¬ 
cation  and  our  own  is  that  they  better  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  education  and  the 
Soviet  child  is  more  disciplined  and  studies 
harder. 

No  group  has  a  bigger  stake  in  better  edu¬ 
cation — from  elementary  through  graduate 
schools — than  business  management.  I  feel 
I  am  putting  this  proposition  to  the  right 
audience : 

Let’s  take  the  lead  in  supporting  a  revival 
of  learning.  Let’s  insist  that  the  scholar 
get  at  least  the  accolades  accorded  the  ath¬ 
lete.  Let’s  call  a  halt  to  the  march  toward 
mediocrity.  Let’s  make  our  school  courses 
difficult  enough  so  the  average  student  has 
to  study  hard — so  even  the  gifted  does  not 
find  it  so  easy  that  laziness  is  encouraged. 

Let’s  help  all  who  are  willing  to  learn  and 
let’s  provide  extra  faculty  guidance  and  stim¬ 
ulation  for  the  gifted  as  well  as  for  the  re¬ 
tarded.  We  must  find,  encourage,  develop, 
and  utilize  genius. 

Our  success  in  every  major  endeavor, 
whether  in  social  and  political  life,  or  in 
technological  advance,  depends  largely  upon 
what  we  do  now  to  elevate  American  edu¬ 
ction. 

A  third  priority  is  the  need  to  step  up  the 
pace  of  science  and  technology  to  serve  bet¬ 
ter  both  human  needs  and  national  security. 
Science  must  increase  our  stockpile  of  basic 
knowledge  and  technology  must  apply  that 
knowledge  for  human  welfare. 

We  could  lose  all  by  allowing  an  adversary 
to  gain  technical  advantage  in  space  weap¬ 
ons.  We  almost  did  when  we  allowed  Stalin 
a  nearly  uncontested  8-year  head  start  on 
rocket  and  missile  development.  It  took  us 
6  years  of  all-out  effort  to  catch  up — tech¬ 
nologically.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  say  that  our  last  15  Atlas  ICBM  firings 
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have  been  successful  and  the  accuracy,  CEP — 
circular  error  probable — has  exceeded  our 
most  optimistic  expectations. 

But  to  win  the  world  for  freedom  takes 
much  more  than  weaponry.  It  calls  for  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to  hu¬ 
man  needs — making  the  deserts  bloom  with 
desalinized  sea  water,  converting  solar  energy 
to  power,  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  living 
cell  to  achieve  a  longer,  healthier  life  span, 
and  eventually  through  the  life  sciences  and 
social  science,  developing  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  between  peoples. 

A  fourth  priority  is  a  sound  and  expanding 
economy.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  refer  you  to  two  excellent  addresses  on 
this  subject,  before  this  august  group,  by 
two  distinguished  former  recipients  of  the 
Silver  Quill  Award:  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Fairless. 

Almost  everything  we  do,  from  helping  to 
keep  the  free  world  united  to  deterring  ag¬ 
gression,  depends  upon  a  thriving,  ever-ex¬ 
panding  U.S.  economy.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  so  all-important  that  we  simply  cannot 
be  content  with  a  mere  3  percent  annual 
increase  in  our  gross  national  product.  We 
must  raise  that  to  a  5  percent  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  just  to  maintain  our  pres¬ 
ent  lead  over  so  determined  a  competitor  as 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  economic  objective  is  outlined 
on  a  billboard  I  saw  in  Crimea.  “By  1965  the 
Communist  bloc  will  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  world’s  production” — will  produce 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  world  put  together. 
To  stimulate  their  people  to  greater  effort 
they  promise  them  that:  “Within  10  years 
the  Soviet  citizen  will  be  the  most  contented 
in  the  world” — that  is  to  say  will  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  the  American. 
To  counter  this  we  must  produce  more. 
We  must  employ  improved  methods.  We 
must  work  harder. 

More  than  this,  our  economy  must  be 
constantly  refreshed  by  the  entrance  of  new 
business  enterprises.  We  need  to  encourage 
competent  young  men  to  strike  out  on  their 
own  in  business,  to  introduce  new  ideas,  to 
challenge  convention  and  tradition. 

If  big  business  itself  is  not  to  become  a 
stepping  stone  to  socialism,  it  must  take  the 
Initiative  in  giving  the  new  free  enterprisers 
a  fair  and  fighting  chance  to  survive  and 
grow.  Keeping  the  door  open  at  the  bottom 
is  crucial  to  preventing  stultification  at  the 
top. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
to  the  missile  and  space  programs  are  coming 
from  small,  young  companies.  Indeed,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  one  of 
these  smaller  corporations,  one  of  a  number 
that  started  business  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Since  1954  Space  Technology  Laboratories 
has  served  the  Air  Force  as  a  management 
partner,  responsible  for  the  systems  engi¬ 
neering  and  technical  direction  of  the  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  and  related  space  programs. 
Working  with  the  Air  Force  in  applying  the 
management  concept  of  concurrency  to 
weapon  systems,  our  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  have  played  a  major  role  in  compress¬ 
ing  the  time  required  to  achieve  operational 
capability  for  the  IRBM  Thor  and  the  ICBM 
Atlas  as  well  as  pushing  forward  the  research 
and  development  of  Titan  and  Minuteman. 
Moreover,  they  have  contributed  importantly 
to  the  success  of  such  space  efforts  as  “the 
talking  Atlas” — Project  Score — and  “Paddle- 
wheel,”  a  model  of  which  you  may  have  seen 
outside  these  doors. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  littleness  is 
not  necessarily  good  nor  bigness,  per  se,  nec¬ 
essarily  evil.  Given  opportunity  for  the 
small  beginning,  there  must  also  be  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  continued  adaptation  and 
growth  of  large  enterprise.  As  never  before, 
our  country  needs  big  capacity  to  grapple 
with  vast  undertakings. 


A  final,  overriding,  fifth  priority  is  na¬ 
tional  security  itself.  Weakness,  on  our 
part,  would  encourage  aggression — would 
lead  to  war.  Only  adequate  military 
strength  can  deter  war.  Furthermore,  it  is 
vital  in  the  present  global  contest  for  all  of 
us  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  weaker  economy 
can  overwhelm  and  defeat  a  stronger  one  by 
giving  the  military  demands  a  higher  prior¬ 
ity  than  civilian  needs.  I  would  point  out 
that  while  the  Soviet  steel  production  is 
only  half  of  ours  their  rate  of  increase  in 
steel  production  is  twice  ours  and  almost  all 
of  it  goes  into  heavy  industry  and  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Very  little  goes  into  consumer  goods — 
where  most  of  ours  goes.  While  in  Russia 
I  was  impressed  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  steel  in  their  new  housing  con¬ 
struction  program. 

The  problems  of  national  security  take  on 
new  dimensions  in  the  space  age.  For  one 
thing,  deterrent  power  that  really  deters  has 
to  exist  in  a  state  of  split-second  readiness. 
It  has  to  be  safeguarded  against  a  surprise 
first  strike  with  nuclear  weapons.  Civilian 
indoctrination  and  protection,  especially 
against  fallout,  is  vital  to  the  ability  to 
sustain  and  recover  from  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  importance  of  the  race  for  space  comes 
into  sharper  focus  when  we  consider  the 
need  for  perfecting  satellites  for  reconnais¬ 
sance,  communications,  and  early  warning 
systems.  We  are  already  at  work  on  second 
and  thinking  about  third  and  even  fourth 
generation  space  vehicles  for  a  wide  variety 
of  military  missions.  Adaptations  of  these 
space  vehicles  can  also  serve  the  national 
security  by  providing  reliable  methods  for 
inspection  of  arms  control  agreements. 
Such  vehicles  can  be  used  to  patrol  peace  as 
well  as  to  deter  war. 

Perhaps  we  can  better  understand  the  role 
of  national  security  if  we  think  of  it  as  the 
roof  over  the  whole  structure  of  American 
life. 

These,  then,  are  the  high  national  priori¬ 
ties  as  I  see  them: 

1.  Commitment  to  moral  values. 

.  2.  Support  for  education. 

3.  Concentration  on  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy. 

4.  A  sound  and  growing  economy. 

5.  Dedication  to  national  security. 

These  priorities  are  interrelated  and  in¬ 
terdependent.  Our  principles,  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  our  effort  are  foundations  for 
what  we  do  in  using  science  and  technology 
to  expand  our  economy  and  provide  for  the 
national  security. 

We  must  establish  and  support  these 
priorities  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  way  of 
life,  preserve  our  freedom,  and  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by  again 
expressing  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  me  tonight  and  also 
for  the  privilege  of  sharing  my  thoughts  with 
this  distinguished  company. 


THE  MAYFLOWER  HOTEL 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  my  distinguished, 
lovable,  capable,  estimable,  indestruct¬ 
ible,  irresistible,  and  irreplaceable 
friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews!  had 
some  very  fine  words  to  say  about  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  and  its  .famous  man¬ 
ager,  my  very  dear  friend  and  neighbor 
from  back  home  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Mr.  Neal  Mack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mayflower  Hotel  is 
a  great  hostelry,  a  little  plush  for  some  of 
the  brothers  once  in  a  while,  but,  gen¬ 


erally  speaking,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  world.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  it  is  managed  by  the  best  hotel 
manager  in  the  world. 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  General 
Motors.  Far  be  it  from  me.  I  do  not 
think  they  need  any  brief,  certainly  of 
mine,  in  a  contretemps  which  may  have 
occurred  there  between  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  and  the  hotel, 
which  of  course  did  not  take  place  with 
the  personnel  of  the  hotel.  It  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  many,  many  minions 
of  that  great  corporate  octopus,  not  from 
Washington,  not  one  of  the  hotel  people. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  great 
friendship  again  between  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Mack,  and  myself 
and,  of  course,  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
famous  in  song  and  story  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man.  In  my  remarks  a  while  ago  I 
wanted  to  add  that  I  certainly  like  the 
General  Motors  people  in  my  district. 
I  have  no  criticism  against  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  in  this  particular’  instance. 
As  the  gentleman  and  I  know,  the  mis¬ 
take  was  made  because  of  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  employee,  and  I  say  to  him  I  have 
no  ill  will  toward  him,  and  incidentally 
have  so  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  Mack. 
Let  me  say  again  what  a  fine  gentleman 
I  think  Mr.  Mack  is. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  All  I  can  say  is  hallelu¬ 
jah!  hallelujah! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  payola  involved  in  all  this. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  think  so,  al¬ 
though  motor  car  sales,  I  understand, 
are  down  a  little  bit,  but  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  is  going  full  blast  as  always  since 
the  day  years  ago  when  it  opened  its 
doors. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CURRENT 

MEATCUTTERS’  STRIKE  IN  WASH¬ 
INGTON 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  including  the 
Speaker,  join  the  two  gentlemen  in  ex¬ 
pressing  in  some  way  if  we  can,  adroitly 
of  course,  that  they  get  a  reduced  rate 
from  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  in  the 
purchase  of  cars  from  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Co.  Frankly,  I  have  not  the  money 
to  go  to  those  wonderful  hotels  like  the 
Mayflower  and  many  others  here  in 
Washington. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  in  the  more  than  100 
food  stores  here  in  Washington  so  that 
we  all  can  go  out  and  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
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and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  meat  or  at  least 
something  to  eat.  Of  course  manage¬ 
ment  will  add  the  cost  of  the  strike  and 
any  increase  in  cost  to  what  we  buy. 

But,  if  we  can  find  some  way  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  power  of  these  great  unions, 
which  are  so  necessary,  and  which,  on 
occasion,  when  the  spirit  moves  them, 
cut  off  our  ability  to  buy  food,  this 
strike  may  be  helpful. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  the  importance  of  early  action  to 
control  air  pollution.  For  some  time  at¬ 
tention  has  been  centered  on  the  Los 
Angeles  smog  but  we  all  know  that  the 
problem  is  national  in  scope.  Other  lo¬ 
calities  have  been  hit  by  smog  conditions. 
Unless  something  is  done,  and  soon,  we 
could  have  a  similar  situation  right  here 
in  Washington. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  is  much  larger 
than  the  disruption  of  transportation 
and  the  irritation  resulting  from  smog 
conditions. 

Scientists  have  presented  findings 
which  indicate  that  air  pollution  is  a 
very  serious  menace  to  health.  I  quote 
from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Man- 
cuso,  chief,  division  of  industrial  hy¬ 
giene,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health, 
who  has  said : 

I  believe  that  air  pollution  represents  a 
highly  probable  and  important  factor  in 
the  excess  of  lung  cancer  in  urban  areas, 
acting  directly  and  augmenting  the  occupa¬ 
tional  exposures  of  men  so  that  carcino¬ 
genic  and  cocarcinogenic  agents  of  both  en¬ 
vironments  may  be  involved. 

In  1955,  Congress  recognized  that  air 
pollution  is  a  national  problem  by  enact¬ 
ing  Public  Law  159  to  provide  research 
and  technical  assistance  relating  to  air 
pollution  control.  This  authorized  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $5  million  a  year  for  5 
years  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Services 
to  study  the  problem. 

Last  session  we  extended  this  program 
for  4  additional  years. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  159  of  the 
84th  Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  give  a  detailed  report  on  that.  More 
detailed  information  on  that  progress 
will  be  found  in  House  Report  No.  960 
which  I  filed  August  20,  1959,  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  last  session  recommending 
extension  of  the  program. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  now 
that  significant  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  committee  filed  that  report. 

It  is  generally  agreed  now  that  motor 
vehicle  exhausts  are  the  major  source 
of  air  pollution  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given 
this  problem. 

Recently  a  method  has  been  found  to 
eliminate  a  significant  amount  of  the  un¬ 
burned  hydrocarbons  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

This  is  a  device  that  transfers  fumes 
from  the  crankcase  to  the  cylinders, 
where  the  fumes  are  burned. 


Supervisor  Warren  M.  Dorn,  chairman 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Los  Angeles 
County,  informs  me  “that  recent  re¬ 
search  by  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis¬ 
trict  has  confirmed  an  announcement  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  crankcase  blow  by  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  about  one-third  of  the  total 
hydrocarbon  emissions.” 

Supervisor  Dorn  says  that  a  control 
device  can  be  bought  for  as  little  as  99 
cents.  Los  Angeles  County  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  a  control  device  on  the  county  fleet 
of  3,700  motor  vehicles. 

I  understand  that  the  automobile 
manufacturing  industry  plans  to  install 
these  devices  on  1961  models  sold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I  trust  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  industry  will  make  this  device  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  all  1961  models. 

If  the  device  is  as  efficient  and  inex¬ 
pensive  as  claimed,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  made  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  1961  models. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  I  plan 
to  call  a  hearing  to  review  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  air  pollution  control.  We  are 
especially  interested  in  “blow  by”  method 
of  eliminating  crankcase  fumes. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  this  hearing 
but  I  have  asked  Dr.  Leroy  Burney,  the 
Surgeon  General,  to  prepare  a  report 
for  the  subcommittee.  I  also  have  noti¬ 
fied  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  so  that  the  industry  can  present 
a  report  on  the  progress  being  made  in 
controlling  this  problem  of  automobile 
exhaust  emissions  and  tell  us  more  about 
this  “blow  by”  device  to  eliminate  crank¬ 
case  fumes. 

The  committee  has  been  interested  in 
this  problem  for  several  years.  In  1956, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Traffic 
Safety,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  made 
a  study  of  noxious,  toxic,  and  harmful 
motor  vehicle  exhaust  fumes.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  taken  on  research  activities  of 
the  industry  and  studies  were  made  on 
visits  to  manufacturing  plants. 

The  danger  to  drivers  and  occupants 
exposed  to  exhaust  fumes,  especially  in 
heavy  traffic,  was  called  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Zipf,  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Coroners’  Association, 
who  urged  immediate  research  into  this 
problem. 

After  consideration  of  the  data  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  subcommittee  study,  our  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck],  a  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  introduced  legislation  in  the  85th 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commerce 
of  any  motor  vehicle  which  discharged 
unburned  hydrocarbons  in  an  amount 
found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  health. 

Early  in  the  86th  Congress,  he  intro¬ 
duced  similar  legislation,  which  was  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  full  committee  adopted  a  substitute 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
report  by  the  Surgeon  General.  This 
legislation,  H.R.  8238,  as  amended,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  17,  1959. 


February  11 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HOTEL 

(Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Plouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  was  deeply  moved  when  my  be¬ 
loved  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews!  told  us  of  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  a  Member  of  Congress  wander¬ 
ing  around  in  the  large  hotels  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  do  not  wish  to  project  my¬ 
self  into  that  controversy,  but  I  do  wish 
to  say  to  the  fine  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida — and  I  never  knew  a  finer  gentle¬ 
man — that  there  is  a  welcome  waiting 
for  him  over  at  the  Congressional  Hotel. 
If  he  will  come  over  there  I  know  that 
that  Dan  Flood,  the  distinguished 
statesman  from  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
the  head  of  a  welcoming  committee.  I 
am  sure  that  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  this  body.  Governor  Tuck, 
will  be  there  to  give  him  the  glad  hand. 
I  know  that  Congresswomen  Florence  P. 
Dwyer  and  Gracie  Pfost  will  be  there 
to  give  to  the  red  carpet  a  rich  color¬ 
ing  of  beauty  and  charm,  and,  Bill 
Meyer  and  Bill  Murphy,  and,  of  course, 
Roy  Wier,  who  has  been  so  long 
wedded  to  the  hotel  hostess  Ava  Ander¬ 
son  calls  him  “Mr.  Congressional  Hotel.” 
Oh,  there  are  so  many  good  people  at 
the  Congressional  Hotel,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  these  boys  from  Florida  go  to 
the  Mayflower  and  these  other  hotels 
when  they  have  the  Congressional  right 
across  the  street.  Congressman  Sikes, 
a  mighty  loyal  son  of  Florida,  and  a 
gentleman  of  surpassing  taste,  can  give 
his  colleague  from  the  Sunshine  State 
some  good  advice  and  Washington  hotel 
directions.  Congressman  Pilcher  of 
Georgia;  Passman,  of  Louisiana;  Anfuso, 
of  New  York;  Breeding,  of  Kansas;  Ev¬ 
erett,  Frazier,  and  Carlton,  of  Tennes¬ 
see;  and  Wallhauser,  of  New  Jersey,  all 
will  be  on  hand,  I  know,  to  welcome  our 
colleague  from  Alachua  County  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  in  the  cheer  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Hotel  to  make  amends  to  him  for 
whatever  vicissitudes  may  have  befallen 
him  in  his  wanderings  in  strange  hos- 
"tclriGS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Chicago  in  the  remarks  he  has  made. 
But  I  think  that  in  this  whole  dis¬ 
cussion,  my  dear  colleague  from  Chicago 
will  agree  with  me  that  whether  it  is 
the  Shoreham  or  the  Mayflower  or  the 
Congressional,  there  are  no  finer  hotels 
in  the  world  than  the  hotels  we  have  in 
Chicago  which  have  given  our  city  the 
reputation  of  the  host  city  of  the  world. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  My  friend  and  col¬ 
league  is  absolutely  right.  He  has 
stated  a  fact  that  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  persons  who  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  try  out  all  the  great,  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  famous  hotels  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  learned  from  experience 
that  of  the  hotels  in  the  world  none  be- 
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gin  to  compare  with  those  of  Chicago. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  like  Chi¬ 
cago  and  under  our  dynamic  and  match¬ 
less  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  is  going  for¬ 
ward  with  such  dazzling  strides  that  it  is 
impossible  sufficiently  to  visualize  the 
brilliance  of  our  future. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  under  an  order  previously 
entered  into  the  House  will  adjourn  to¬ 
day  over  until  Monday.  I  think  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  every  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  am  sure  also  on 
the  Republican  side  when  I  say  that  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  say  a  word 
about  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  comes 
tomorrow. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  of  course,  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history.  The  character  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
years  since  his  death  as  indispensable 
to  the  direction  which  this  Republic  and 
free  government  throughout  the  world 
have  taken  since  that  time. 

There  is  something  about  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
which  measures  the  highest  qualities  of 
men.  Abraham  Lincoln  met  that  meas¬ 
ure  in  every  particular.  The  story  of  his 
life  has  long  been  an  inspiration  to  young 
people,  particularly  young  people  born 
without  great  opportunity,  boys  and  girls 
from  log  cabins  and  from  the  little  houses 
across  the  tracks. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  coming  up  from 
a  cabin  in  Kentucky  to  the  White  House, 
demonstrated  his  great  qualities  of  hon¬ 
esty,  integrity,  and  rare  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity.  This  story  has  been  told  repeatedly 
by  biographers  and  historians,  and  we 
marvel  in  it.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  thing  in  Lincoln’s 
story  is  not  these  rare  qualities.  To  me 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  story  of  Lin¬ 
coln  is  that  it  shows  what  a  member  of 
the  human  family,  blessed  with  such 
qualities  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  abil¬ 
ity,  can  do  in  a  land  governed  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  WHAT  LINCOLN 
WOULD  DO 

(Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane¬ 
ous  material.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  pause  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American,  a  man  who  belongs 
to  the  ages. 

My  first  public  speech,  in  a  grade- 
school  program  just  34  years  ago,  was  a 
recital  of  those  famous  words  of  the 
second  inaugural: 


With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation’s 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  America  needs  this 
counsel  today  even  as  in  1865.  Here  in 
the  United  States  communities  are  still 
racked  in  bitter  division  which  reflects 
malice  toward  some  and  a  tragic  absence 
of  charity.  No  community  is  free  from 
shame  on  this  score.  Each  of  us  should 
examine  his  own  conscience;  none  of  us 
can  point  the  finger  of  scorn.  We  need 
the  spirit  of  the  Great  Emancipator  in 
the  development  and  adoption  of  tech¬ 
niques  of  reconciliation  of  man  to  man 
and  race  to  race  throughout  our  land. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  yet  to 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  with  all  nations.  We  are  tempted 
to  ride  the  horse  of  hatred  and  bitterness 
in  tilting  against  nations  with  whom  we 
have  deep  and  profound  differences.  In 
international  affairs  we  have  malice  to¬ 
ward  some.  Our  charity  is  frequently 
considered  bribery  rather  than  Christian 
love. 

The  humanity  and  true  meekness  of 
Lincoln  is  still  needed  in  the  councils  of 
government,  or  we  may  perish.  But  we 
also  need  Lincoln’s  sense  of  humor.  A 
sense  of  humor  is  really  a  sense  of  per¬ 
spective.  Lincoln’s  legacy  of  humor  and 
tragedy  as  reviewed  a  year  ago  by  the 
Denver  Post  in  its  editorial  columns  fol¬ 
lows: 

Lincoln’s  Legacy — Humor  and  Tragedy 

Lincoln  was  said  to  be  the  first  true  humor¬ 
ist  to  inhabit  the  White  House.  He  may  well 
be  the  last,  too. 

If  we  make  too  much  of  Lincoln’s  joke¬ 
telling  ability,  it  may  be  because  present-day 
politics  are  too  doggone  solemn. 

Too  often  our  politicians  (and  even  our 
few  statesmen)  tend  to  be  humorless  and 
pompous,  perhaps  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
impress  on  their  listeners  the  gravity,  feigned 
or  real,  of  the  situation  they  are  discussing. 

Lincoln  lived  in  a  time  so  intimately  grave 
no  one  needed  to  be  convinced  of  it. 

Unlike  the  space  crisis  or  the  worldwide 
struggle  against  communism,  the  dilemma 
that  faced  every  American  needed  no  drama¬ 
tizing — it  was  right  there  in  his  backyard. 

Lincoln’s  humor,  at  least  when  used  in 
official  circles,  was  often  injected  because  the 
gravity  of  the  current  event — especially  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  when  the  Union’s 
commanding  generals  were  successively  get¬ 
ting  their  ears  pinned  back — was  so  terrifying 
that  many  of  his  subordinates  were  losing 
their  sense  of  balance. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
critic  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  complained  of 
Grant’s  drinking. 

Lincoln,  relieved  that  at  last  a  general  had 
been  found  who  knew  when  and  where  to 
fight,  suggested  to  the  complainer  that  he 
inquire  what  brand  of  whisky  Grant  drank, 
so  that  the  President  might  send  some  of 
the  same  to  other,  more  timid  generals. 

This  typified  Lincoln’s  manner  of  telling 
people,  in  a  way  they  would  remember,  what 
was  truly  important  and  what  was  only  de¬ 
sirable,  of  casting  aside  the  trivial  and  get¬ 
ting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

He  was  a  moody  man,  painfully  aware  of 
his  tremendous  burden  and  the  inability  of 
any  man  to  order  the  chaos  of  war. 
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He  needed  his  sense  of  humor,  not  only  as 
an  instrument  of  personal  relations,  but 
within  himself. 

A  sense  of  humor— which  in  its  best  form 
is  the  rough  equivalent  of  a  sense  of  his¬ 
tory,  or  of  human  perspective,  or  of  the 
ludicrous — is  essential  to  the  inner  balance 
of  the  great  man  in  public  life,  whether  or 
not  it  is  ever  expressed  outwardly. 

Without  it,  arrogance  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

The  same  sense  of  man’s  place  in  the 
world  that  gave  rise  to  Lincoln’s  jests  also 
enabled  him  to  make  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  inspiring  statements  in  all  history. 

An  important  part  of  Lincoln’s  legacy  is  a 
view  of  human  existence  in  which  laughter 
and  tears  are'barely  separable. 

If  Lincoln  were  again  a  Member  of 
this  House  I  am  certain  he  would  feel 
no  embarrassment  about  signing  the  dis¬ 
charge  petition  to  bring  to  the  floor  leg¬ 
islation  to  make  effective  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  adopted  almost  a 
century  ago.  I  hope  that  the  oratory 
this  anniversary  weekend  will  strength¬ 
en  our  resolve  “to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  and  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 


THE  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  ACQUIRE 
TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS  OF  THE 
STATES  AND  POLITICAL  SUBDI¬ 
VISIONS  ON  CREATED  MONEY — 
TABLE  SHOWING  EQUIVALENT 
RETURNS  ON  TAXABLE  BONDS 
(Mr.  PATMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
commercial  bank  makes  a  loan  or  an  in¬ 
vestment,  it  simply  creates  the  money  on 
the  books  of  the  bank  with  which  to  make 
the  loan  or  the  investment.  This  is  true 
when  a  commercial  bank  acquires  a  se¬ 
curity  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdi¬ 
vision  no  less  than  when  a  commercial 
bank  makes  any  other  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment.  It  seems  very  doubtful  to  me  that 
this  is  a  proper  policy  to  be  tolerated. 
When  the  commercial  banks  acquire  debt 
obligations  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  they  are,  it  must  be  re¬ 
called,  acquiring  tax-exempt  securities. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  HELP 
PROVIDE  ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  MARKET 

A  good  argument  could  be  made,  I 
think,  for  the  proposition  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  adopt  some 
other  kind  of  arrangement  to  provide  a 
market  for  bonds  issued  by  the  States 
and  the  cities  and  other  political  subdi¬ 
visions,  such  as  school  districts  and  road 
districts.  This  could  be  done  so  that 
these  bonds  would  pay  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest — say  not  over  1  percent  and 
possibly  much  lower. 

At  present  interest  rates  local  tax¬ 
payers  are  compelled  to  pay  for  two 
schoolhouses  in  order  to  get  one  school- 
house.  And  if  our  Federal  money  man¬ 
agers  keep  pushing  interest  rates  up,  it 
will  soon  be  that  the  citizens  of  the  local 
school  districts  will  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  three  schoolhouses  in  order  to  get  one 
schoolhouse.  I  could  add  that  the  home- 
owners  who  are  paying  for  these  school- 
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houses  are  also  paying,  at  present  inter¬ 
est  rates,  for  two  homes  in  order  to  have 
one  home.  And  if  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  keep  pushing  interest  rates  up — a 
matter  which  is  really  the  responsibility 
of  Congress — home  buyers  will  soon  be 
paying  the  price  of  three  homes  in  order 
to  have  one  home.  The  money  lenders 
and  money  creators  will,  of  course,  be 
receiving,  in  interest  charges,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  two  homes 
which  will  not  be  built. 

COMMERCIAL  BANKS  HOLD  30  PERCENT  OF  ALL 
TAX-EXEMPT  SECURITIES 

It  is  assumed  that  the  commercial 
banks  "function,  in  a  way,  as  clearing¬ 
houses  for  tax-exempt  securities.  In 
other  words,  they  purchase  them  only 
to  resell  them  to  their  customers,  their 
stockholders,  and  so  on.  But  the  banks 
themselves  continuously  hold  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  of  these  securities  and  col¬ 
lect  the  interest  on  them — tax  exempt. 
In  fact,  the  commercial  banks  are  now 
holding  approximately  30  percent  of  all 
the  outstanding  tax-exempt  securities 
which  have  been  issued  by  all  the  States 
and  all  the  political  subdivisions. 

On  June  10  last  year  only  16  banks  in 
New  York  held  approximately  $2  billion 
of  these  obligations.  Only  14  banks  in 
Chicago  held  in  excess  of  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  these  obligations. 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul¬ 
letin,  which  is  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  all  commercial  banks  in  the  country 
held,  by  last  June,  $16,984  million  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  of  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions.  This  amount  represented 
an  increase  of  more  than  $3  billion 
within  2  years.  Actually,  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks’  acquisition  of  these  tax- 
exempt  securities — on  ci'eated  money — 
has  grown  and  grown  until  the  matter 
has  become  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  some  of  the  bankers  themselves. 

The  amounts  of  such  securities  held 
by  the  various  classes  of  banks  has  been 
a  regular  monthly  feature  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletins  for  many  years,  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  issue  for  January  of  this 
year,  however,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  adopts  a  new  procedure  which 
now  consolidates  the  information  on  this 
subject  with  other  types  of  bank  invest¬ 
ments,  and  the  new  procedure  thus 
camouflages  the  amount  of  the  bonds  of 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
which  the  commercial  banks  are  holding. 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  future  issues  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  I  have  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Chairman 
Martin  and  asked  him  if  he  cannot  see 
his  way  clear  to  resume  reporting  this 
information  separately  in  future  issues 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

PEOPLE  ARE  PAYING  TAXES  ON  WHAT  THEY 
OWE - NOT  WHAT  THEY  OWN 

Now  this  is  a  point  we  should  consider 
in  connection  with  the  question  whether 
the  commercial  banks  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  money-creating  powers  which 
the  Government  delegates  to  them,  to 
acquire  and  hold  tax-exempt  securities 
of  the  States  and  political  subdivisions: 
Local  taxes  imposed  to  pay  for  school 
buildings,  highways,  and  so  on,  are 
usually  ad  valorem  taxes — that  is,  they 
are  property  taxes  based  upon  the  value 


of  the  tangible  property  being  taxed. 
Many  people — probably  a  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people — being  taxed  on  the 
value  of  their  homes  or  farmlands  not 
actually  own  this  property,  or  own  only 
a  small  equity  in  it.  These  people  are 
paying  taxes  not  only  on  what  they  own, 
but  also  on  what  they  owe.  And  they 
are  frequently  paying  more  taxes  on 
what  they  owe  than  on  what  they  own. 
In  other  words,  this  is  an  oppresive  form 
of  tax  which  the  local  citizens  have  to 
pay  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  these  bonds  of 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  we  do  not 
have  a  better  arrangement  for  carrying 
these  bonds  than  the  arrangement 
whereby  the  commercial  banks  purchase 
them  on  created  money,  without  a  penny 
of  cost  to  themselves,  benefit  from  the 
tax  exemptions,  and  still  charge  the  peo¬ 
ple  tremendously  high  interest  rates  for 
carrying  the  bonds. 

BANKING  BUSINESS  SHOULD  BE  PROFITABLE,  BUT 

ESCAPES  FROM  PROVIDING  BANKING  SERVICES 

LESS  PROFITABLE 

I  do  not  object  to  the  banks  making 
profits  and  making  adequate  profits. 
On  the  contrary,  only  banks  making  sat¬ 
isfactory  earnings  can  adequately  pro¬ 
vide  the  banking  services  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  have.  I  believe,  to  repeat,  in 
a  profitable  banking  system,  and  I 
would  propose  nothing  to  prevent  the 
banks  making  satisfactory  profits  on  the 
normal  banking  business,  which  contem¬ 
plates  serving  the  local  people  in  the  area 
where  the  bank  is  franchised  to  oper¬ 
ate.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  a  great 
many  banks  have  largely  retired  from 
the  banking  business  and  are  using  the 
money-creating  powers  entrusted  to 
them  merely  to  acquire  and  hold  U.S. 
Government  securities  and  tax-exempt 
obligations  of  the  States  and  local  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions,  and  they  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  serving  the  need  of  the  local 
people.  The  commercial  banks  gener¬ 
ally  are  loaded  with  these  Government 
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securities  and  they  are  finding  them  so 
profitable — at  the  present  high  interest 
rates — that  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  withdraw  from  the  normal  banking 
business.  So  I  do  not  think  that  the 
policies  which  encourage  this  are  actu¬ 
ally  benefiting  the  local  people.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Congress  should  take  steps  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

Normally  we  might  assume  that  the 
tax-exempt  feature  of  the  securities  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  would 
create  a  sufficient  market  for  these  secu¬ 
rities,  among  high-income  individual  in¬ 
vestors,  without  any  need  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  bank  market — which  is  a  market  on 
created  money — or  any  other  kind  of 
market.  Yet  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
case.  To  illustrate,  a  tax-exempt  bond 
paying  an  interest  yield  of  4*4  percent 
gives  a  return  to  an  individual  in  the 
$200,000  income  bracket  equal  to  that  of 
a  taxable  bond  paying  an  interest  yield 
of  47.22  percent. 

The  Financial  World,  a  57-year-old 
investment  and  business  weekly,  in  its 
issue  of  February  10,  1960,  makes  this 
observation  concerning  tax-exempt 
bonds : 

Particularly  attractive  to  the  investor  in 
the  higher  tax  brackets,  these  obligations  can 
offer  almost  as  much  shelter  from  creeping 
inflation  as  can  conservative  equity  issues. 
And  when  tax-exempt  issues  can  be  had  at 
bargain  levels,  their  relative  attraction  is 
even  greater  than  usual. 

Following  this  observation,  the  Finan¬ 
cial  World  provides  a  table  showing 
equivalent  interest  yields  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  individuals  in  the  various  in¬ 
come  tax  brackets.  These  effective 
yields,  for  individuals  in  the  higher  in¬ 
come  brackets,  are  most  astonishing.  I 
will  insert  the  table  in  the  Record  for 
those  Members  who  may  wish  to  com¬ 
pare  returns  on  taxable  and  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  the  various  income  tax 
brackets. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Tax  exempt  versus  taxable  yields 


Taxable  income 

Tax  rate 

If  yield  from  tax-exempt  bond  is- 

3  per¬ 
cent 

3.25  per¬ 
cent 

3.50  per¬ 
cent 

3.75  per¬ 
cent 

4  per¬ 
cent 

4.25  per¬ 
cent 

4.50  per¬ 
cent 

To  provide  an  equivalent  return  a  taxable  bond  must  yield — 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0  to  $2,000 . . 

20 

3.  75 

4.06 

4.  38 

4.69 

6.00 

5.31 

56.3 

$2,000  to  $4,000 . . 

22 

3.  85 

4. 17 

4.  49 

4.81 

5. 13 

5.45 

5.78 

$4,000  to  $6,000. . . . 

26 

4.  05 

4. 39 

4.  73 

5.07 

5.41 

5.  74 

6.09 

$0,000  to  $8,000 _ _ _ 

30 

4.  29 

4.  64 

5.00 

5.  36 

5.71 

6.  07 

6.43 

$8,000  to  $10,000. . 

34 

4.  55 

4.  92 

5.30 

5.68 

6.06 

6.  43 

6.83 

$10,000  to  $12,000 . . - 

38 

4.  84 

5.24 

5.65 

6.  05 

6.45 

6.85 

7.  26 

$12,000  to  $14,000 . . 

43 

5.26 

5.70 

6.  14 

6.  58 

7.02 

7.  45 

7.  90 

$14,000  to  $16,000 _ _ 

47 

5.66 

6. 13 

6.60 

7.08 

7.  55 

8.  03 

8.  50 

$16,000  to  $18,000 . . . . 

50 

6.00 

6.  50 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

8.50 

9.  00 

$18,000  to  $20,000.... . 

53 

6.  38 

6.  91 

7.45 

7.98 

8.  51 

9.05 

9.  59 

$20,000  to  $22,000  . 

56 

6.82 

7.  39 

7.  95 

8.  52 

9.09 

9.68 

10.23 

$22^000  to  $261000 . - . 

59 

7.32 

7.93 

8.54 

9. 15 

9.76 

10.  37 

10.98 

$26,000  to  $32,000 . . 

62 

7.  89 

8.55 

9.  21 

9.  87 

10.53 

11. 19 

11.  85 

$32,000  to  $38,000 . . 

65 

8.57 

9.29 

10.00 

10.  71 

11.43 

12. 15 

12.  86 

$38,000  to  $44,000 . . 

69 

9.68 

10.  48 

11.29 

12. 10 

12.90 

13.70 

14.51 

$44,000  to  $50,000 . . 

72 

10.71 

11.61 

12.50 

13.  39 

14.29 

15. 19 

16.  08 

$50,000  to  $60,000 . - . — - 

75 

12. 00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

$60,000  to  $70,000 _ 

78 

13.64 

14.  77 

15.  91 

17.05 

18. 18 

19.  33 

20.  46 

$70,000  to  $80,000 . . . 

81 

15.  79 

17. 11 

18.  42 

19.  74 

21.05 

■  22.38 

23.68 

$80,000  to  $90,000 _ 

84 

18.  75 

20.31 

21.88 

23.44 

25. 00 

26.  56 

28. 13 

$90,000  to  $100,000. . . 

87 

23. 10 

25.  00 

20.92 

28.85 

30.  77 

32.62 

84.  62 

$100,000  to  $150,000. . . 

89 

27.  27 

29.  55 

31.82 

34.  09 

36.  46 

38.60 

40.  92 

$150,000  to  $200,000 . . . 

90 

30. 00 

32.  50 

35.00 

37.50 

40. 00 

42.  50 

45. 00 

$200,000 . . . 

91 

33.33 

36.11 

38.  89 

41.67 

44.44 

47.  22 

50. 00 

Note.— Rates  shown  are  applicable  to  taxpayers  filing  separate  returns;  married  taxpayers  filing  joint  returns  may 
find  equivalent  yields  by  dividing  taxable  income  by  two  and  using  the  income  bracket  applicable  to  the  amount 
obtained. 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here¬ 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pel-mission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter  in  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  in  three  instances 
and  to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Levering  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matthews  and  include  an  article 
by  Dr.  Howard  Rust. 

Mr.  Williams  in  three  instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  include  a  release 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  four  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  St.  George  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  a  statement 
entitled  “Inflation  and  Irredeemable 
Currency  Go  Hand  in  Hand,”  published 
by  the  president  of  the  State  Savings 
Bank  at  Fontanella,  Iowa,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Stuhlmiller. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  several  edi¬ 
torials. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  in  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow¬ 
ing:) 

Mr.  Roush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Willis  is  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Powell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Holtzman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Flood  in  four  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o’clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.),  un¬ 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  until  Monday,  February  15, 
1960,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu¬ 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1822.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  stating  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  in  the  Cedar  Bluff  unit.  Smoky 


Hill  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
has  been  completed  as  a  part  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  required  in  the  formulation  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan  for  project  development,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

1823.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
flight  training  program  covering  the  period 
August  1,  1956,  to  December  31,  1959,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law  879,  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1824.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  ‘‘A  bill  to  amend  section  307  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes”;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  11,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  illus¬ 
trations,  on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con¬ 
trol  study  of  Wessagussett  Beach,  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved 
July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(H.  Doc.  No.  334);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2431.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  statehood  of  the 
State  of  Kansas;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1261).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2454.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pony  Express;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1262) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.  H  R.  5040.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1263) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.R.  10378.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  pay¬ 
ments  to  assist  in  providing  improved  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  children  of  mi¬ 
grant  agricultural  employees;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10379.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
adult  education  for  migrant  agricultural 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  10380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13,  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  10381.  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans' 
home  loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  areas 
where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not  gen¬ 


erally  available,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  10382.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  Of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  10383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re¬ 
search,  extend  State  and  interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN : 

H.R.  10384.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  10385.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  10386.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
personal  property  to  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  10387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

•  By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.  10388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  10389.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  10390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RILEY: 

H.R.  10391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public 
service  rendered  by  Maj.  Walter  Reed  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  yel¬ 
low  fever”,  approved  February  28,  1929,  by 
providing  for  payment  of  the  widows  of  the 
individuals  entitled  to  benefits  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on. 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 

H.R.  10932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibiting 
the  certification,  as  bargaining  representative 
of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of  a  labor  or¬ 
ganization  which  admits  to  membership,  or 
is  affiliated  with  an  organization  which  ad¬ 
mits  to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  607.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  first  week  in  May  as  National  Horse  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  590.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S. 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  shall  be  continued;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  memorializ¬ 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the 
necessary  funds  available  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  750-bed  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  hospital  in  the  Atlanta  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  memorializing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  education  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  entered  or  who  enter 
the  service  subsequent  to  February  1,  1955; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  10393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Rowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  10394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelaida 
Maaayag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H.R.  10395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  review 
of  certain  representations  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Land  Management  in  offering  for 
sale  a  parcel  of  land  in  Natchitoches  Parish, 
La.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiicary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  10396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Smith  Canning  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  10397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar  Moo 
Jing  and  Gee  Sai  Yen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  10398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy 
Thelander;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H.R.  10399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cemal 
Ergene;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.R.  10400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
George  Sarris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Speaker  of  the  Plouse  of  Representatives 
to  confer  a  medal  on  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Burnham  Chemical  Co.,  a  Nevada 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

337.  Mr.  WALTER  presented  a  petition  of 
Wesley  Pulli  and  others  of  Easton,  Pa.,  urging 
support  of  legislation  increasing  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  able  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  who  is  necessarily 
absent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  he  has  prepared  relative  to 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Keating 

During  this  week  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  celebrating  their  50th  anniver¬ 
sary.  It  has  been  50  years  this  week  since 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  chartered  by 
Congress.  In  that  period  several  million 
young  boys  have  received  the  spiritual  and 
outdoor  training  of  this  splendid  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
Nation.  Today  there  are  Boy  Scouts  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  country  of  the  free  world,  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  tolerance, 
good  will,  and  friendliness. 

The  Scouts  themselves  are  proud  of  their 
organization;  of  its  happy,  wholesome  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities;  and  its  contributions  to 
the  making  of  a  finer  America. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  when  Eagle  Scout 
Tom  Richards  of  Tayhouse  Troop  19  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  visited  me  in  my  Senate 
office  recently.  He  had  been  chosen  as  the 
Boy  Scout  representative  from  New  York 
State  to  participate  in  a  special  ceremony 
at  the  White  House.  Eagle  Scout  Richards  is 
a  fine  boy  indeed,  and  representative  of  the 
minions  of  self-reliant  young  boys  who  have 
learned  courtesy  and  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  from  those  dedicated  men  who 
serve  so  selflessly  as  scoutmasters. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  lived  up  to  their  ob¬ 
jective:  “Onward  for  God  and  Country.”  In 
doing  so,  they  have  gained  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation,  and  I  tender  the  heartiest  of 
congratulations  to  Boy  Scouts  everywhere 
on  this  significant  anniversary. 


America’s  Critical  Challenge  Evaluated  by 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  National  Defense’s 
Foremost  Exponent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1960 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  night  to  attend,  along  with 
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yourself  and  other  Members  of  Congress, 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  here  in  Washington. 

These  assemblies  of  veterans  are  always 
most  pleasing  and  inspiring.  But,  this 
1960  dinner  was  the  most  outstanding 
of  any  that  I  have  attended  because  of 
the  alert  to  the  critical  challenge  to  our 
physical  survival  which  was  sounded. 
Certainly,  no  group  of  American  citizens 
is  any  more  conscious  of  this  urgent  and 
emergent  challenge  than  the  veterans  of 
the  several  armed  conflicts  in  which 
America  has  been  involved. 

It  was  entirely  appropriate  and  timely, 
therefore,  that  our  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson 
should  be  the  principal  speaker.  There 
is  no  citizen  of  this  Nation,  in  my  opinion, 
who  has  had  the  close  relationship  with 
our  defense  problems,  over  these  many 
years  of  our  military  emergencies,  as  has 
this  great  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Forces  Committee.  The  people  of 
America  know  him  and  continue  to  have 
implicit  confidence  in  his  ability,  his 
integrity,  his  knowledge  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  regarding  the  overwhelming  prob¬ 
lems  of  adequate  defense  for  this  Nation 
not  only  in  the  emergencies  of  the  past, 
but  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  of  all  emer¬ 
gencies,  this  one  of  the  present  and  the 
near  future. 

Therefore,  his  statement  of  last  night 
commands  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
men  and  women  of  America;  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  entire  free  world.  It  is  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  objective 
analysis  of  the  principal  points  which  he 
made  as  to  our  military  deficiencies  will 
support,  in  detail,  the  conclusion  that  we 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  unless  we 
snap  ourselves  out  of  our  current  com¬ 
placency,  in  a  most  vulnerable  position 
of  defense. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  running 
argument  concerning  our  defense  posture 
comes  during  a  political  year.  It  is  also, 
unfortunate  and  even  partakes  of  the 
vicious  that  those  of  us,  who  criticize 
constructively  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
deficiencies  in  our  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,  are  being  labeled  as  partisan 
politicians,  by  those  with  whom  we  are 
in  disagreement.  Certainly,  if  we  did 
not  try  to  alert  our  people,  to  the  inade¬ 
quacies  as  we  understand  them  to  exist, 
we  would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and,  in  a  sense,  even  un-American. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  these  remarks  a  letter  of  constructive 
criticism  recently  sent  by  me  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  Brucker,  which  speaks 
for  itself : 

January  30,  1960. 
Hon.  Wilber  M.  Brucker, 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  As  a  citizen,  as  the 
father  of  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army,  and 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  with  official  respon¬ 
sibilities,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  because  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  down¬ 


grading  of  the  Army,  both  through  insuf¬ 
ficient  funding  for  modernized  combat  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  through  inadequate  funding 
for  the  manpower  which  our  worldwide  com¬ 
mitments  require,  even  for  limited  wars. 

The  recently  published  book,  “The  Uncer¬ 
tain  Trumpet,”  written  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  (Retired)  persuades  me,  further,  that 
the  Army  has  been,  and  is  being,  critically 
crippled  in  its  effectiveness  to  do  the  job 
upon  which  it  may  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
called  upon  to  do. 

Your  public  statements  which  indicate  a 
posture  of  the  Army’s  readiness  to  meet  any 
challenge,  requiring  quick  response  do  not 
reassure  me.  For  example,  in  December,  in 
an  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
you  were  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
STRAC  units  of  the  Army  are  equipped, 
trained,  and  ready  to  go,  presumably  to  any 
spot  in  the  world,  when,  as  and  if  called 
upon.  Yet,  there  is  no  information  available 
to  me  which  points  toward  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  of  air  transport  for  the  necessary 
lift  to  get  there.  Then  again  if  such  a  de¬ 
mand  should  be  made  for  emergent  action 
by  STRAC  units  during  the  May-August 
training  period  for  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units,  when  STRAC  personnel  and 
equipment  are  committed  to  such  training 
programs,  dangerous  delay  in  getting  to  the 
area  of  action,  even  if  the  airlift  were  avail¬ 
able  and  ready  to  go,  could  result  in  failure 
of  the  mission. 

It  has,  also,  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  vehicles  for  mobility  are  sadly  lacking. 
Certainly,  motor  vehicles  which  have  had 
over  100,000  miles  of  usage  and  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  budgetary  limitations,  are  being 
patched  up  at  a  repair  cost  of  $200  or  more 
per  vehicle,  do  not  suggest  combat  readiness. 
No  businessman  would  conduct  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  basis. 

General  Taylor  calls  for  a  modernized,  rela¬ 
tively  small,  but  well-protected  balanced  re¬ 
taliatory  force  as  his  concept  of  a  U.S.  Army 
ready  for  limited  wars  or  incidents  in  any 
area  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  is  there  any  present 
indication  that  the  Army  is  to  get,  in  the 
reasonably  near  future,  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
curement  in  planes,  tanks,  guns,  rifles,  and 
other  combat  equipment  on  a  modernized 
basis  which  is  so  obviously  and  urgently  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  kind  of  a  combat  job,  en¬ 
visioned  by  General  Taylor  and  other  dedi¬ 
cated,  experienced,  and  able  Army  officers? 

Certainly,  the  $137  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  $300  million  appropriated  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  in  the  1960  budget,  which  I 
enthusiastically  supported,  and  which  is 
now,  according  to  my  understanding,  im¬ 
pounded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does 
nothing  for  the  reassurance  of  those  of  us 
who  question  the  present  combat  readiness 
of  an  Army,  composed  of  enlisted  men  and 
officers  who  personally  and  collectively  are 
ready  to  go,  but  who  are,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  Inadequately  equipped  to  do  the 
combat  job  which  will  be  expected  of  them. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
any  overstress  of  budgetary  requirements  at 
the  expense  of  modernized  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  the  missions  of  the  Army 
in  this  nuclear  age,  is  ill-advised,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  we 
live  today.  You,  apparently,  do  not  agree 
that  budgetary  limitations  have  been  over¬ 
stressed  and  have  become  the  prevailing 
guideline  of  our  defense  expenditures  at  the 
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expense  of  effective  readiness  so  far  as  the 
Army  is  concerned. 

If  you  can  find  the  time  to  advise  me  if  I 
am  unfair  in  this  evaluation  of  the  present 
combat  posture  of  the  Army,  I  shall  appre¬ 
ciate  and  value  your  contribution  most 
highly.  It  will  be  especially  encouraging  for 
me  to  learn  that  these  impounded  appropri¬ 
ated  funds  will  become  available  in  the  near 
future  for  a  greater  volume  of  modernized 
weapons  and  equipment  for  the  Army. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesies  of  the 
past  and  any  pertinent  information  in  order 
that  I  may  reassure  my  constituents,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Oliver, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  military  ex¬ 
pert,  but  I  respect  the  judgment  of  those 
•with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  issue  of 
our  military  preparedness.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  are  not  prepared 
for  any  eventuality  and  that  we  are 
even  losing  ground  because  of  our  com¬ 
placency  and  our  obsession  that  dollars 
are  more  important  than  the  threat  to 
our  physical  survival. 

I  respect,  as  does  every  American  citi¬ 
zen,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  our 
military  forces.  He  has  had  a  lifetime 
of  military  service  and  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  career.  But,  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  all  is  well  and  that  we  can 
leave  these  terribly  hard  decisions  to  his 
judgment,  alone,  regardless  of  our  evalu¬ 
ation  of  conditions  as  we  may  individual¬ 
ly,  or  collectively  as  a  majority  of  the 
Congress,  see  them.  Others  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  feel,  similarly,  as  witness 
this  comment  of  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  a 
respected  and  competent  news  analyst 
and  columnist,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post : 

A  Bleak  Forecast  of  Storms  Ahead 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

In  the  midst  of  the  agony  of  France  and 
the  confusion  of  Cuba  it  is  dangerous  to  take 
one’s  eyes  off  the  main  show.  The  East-West 
summit  conference  opens  16  weeks  from 
Monday  in  Paris,  assuming  that  De  Gaulle 
will  survive  his  great  moment  of  testing. 

Already  there  are  signs,  new  signs,  of  the 
troubles  ahead. 

Whether  or  not  Nikita  Khrushchev  intends 
to  alter  the  game  of  peaceful  coexistence  he 
has  been  playing  these  past  months  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  Whether  or  not  he  does  will 
be  important  not  only  to  international  re¬ 
lations  but  also  to  the  presidential  campaign 
here  at  home. 

The  candidates  on  both  sides  are  nervous, 
naturally  enough,  lest  some  Khrushchev 
move  put  one  or  another  of  them  in  a  bad 
light  for  having  been  too  receptive  or  too 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  peace  offensive. 

What  has  recently  been  occurring — in 
Washington,  in  Geneva,  in  Berlin,  and  in 
Moscow — at  a  mimimum  demonstrate  that 
Khrushchev  is  preparing  for  some  hard  bar¬ 
gaining.  This  much,  of  course,  is  not  un¬ 
expected.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  on  the 
Western  side  could  expect  anything  else. 

In  Washington  the  Russians  have  refused 
to  settle  the  lend-lease  account  without  de¬ 
riving  some  form  of  dollar  credits  at  the 
same  time.  In  Geneva  they  have  argued 
long  and  bargained  hard  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban.  In  Berlin — in  Communist  East  Berlin, 
that  is — the  Communist  puppets  of  East  Ger¬ 
many  have  begun  a  new  pressure  campaign 
against  West  Germany.  In  Moscow  Khru¬ 
shchev  has  been  talking  tougher  publicly 
and  rattling  his  missiles  privately  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador  Thompson. 


But  Khrushchev  still  talks  of  the  "Spirit  of 
Camp  David.”  His  recent  speech  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  condemned  American  efforts 
to  negotiate  from  strength,  as  President 
Eisenhower  put  it  Wednesday  night,  while 
making  it  clear  he,  Khrushchev,  intends  to 
do  just  that  at  the  summit. 

Berlin  remains  the  focus  of  the  East-West 
problem.  The  great  question  is  whether 
Khrushchev  will  agree  at  the  summit  and 
later  when  he  talks  with  the  President  this 
June  in  Moscow  to  let  the  present  situation 
continue,  whatever  the  formula,  or  whether 
he  will  force  a  change. 

In  the  14  months  since  Khrushchev  first 
raised  the  Berlin  issue  nothing  has  altered 
the  basic  facts:  West  Berlin  is  still  a  thinly 
defended  free  world  island  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  sea.  Khrushchev  has  postponed  his 
threat  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
his  East  German  puppets  but  the  threat 
remains  and  he  constantly  repeats  it. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  troubles  ahead 
the  Eisenhower  administration  is  living  out 
its  final  months  in  a  defensive  fashion. 
Under  attack  both  politically  and  nonpolit- 
ically  for  its  military  preparedness  posture, 
the  administration  has  bogged  down  in  a 
semantic  argument  over  what  is  a  missile 
gap  or  a  deterrent  gap.  All  the  Cabinet 
members  save  Secretary  of  State  Herter  are 
sent  to  the  political  rostrums  to  defend  the 
record  in  one  way  or  another. 

At  the  State  Department  there  is  no  sign 
of  new  thinking  or  of  imaginative  measures 
to  cope  with  the  coming  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Berlin  argument  will  begin  where 
it  left  off  at  last  summer’s  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Coolidge  report  on  disarmament  has 
disappointed  many  inside  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Some  effort  is  being  made,  it  appears, 
to  pump  some  new  short-term  ideas  into  the 
arms  control  field  beyond  the  limited  and 
mostly  long-term  proposals  by  Coolidge  and 
his  staff.  But  even  here  there  is  as  yet  no 
indication  of  any  success. 

On  every  hand  one  hears  the  remark  that 
the  next  President  will  face  the  flock  of 
chickens  come  home  to  roost,  in  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  diplomatic  terms.  Some  of  the 
candidates  themselves  are  saying  this  out 
loud;  the  others  all  seem  to  acknowledge  it 
implicitly. 

A  gloss  is  being  applied  by  the  President’s 
trips,  the  recent  one  to  three  continents,  the 
next  one  to  South  America,  the  following  one 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  All  indeed 
have  a  value.  But  they  cannot  cover  up  the 
underlying  situation  to  which  only  the  word 
"deteriorating”  can  be  applied. 

We  can,  Mr.  Speaker,  meet  the  chal- 
lege  of  these  times.  But  we  cannot, 
and  will  not,  do  the  job  which  so  obvi¬ 
ously  must  be  done  unless  and  until  we 
evaluate  basic  military  and  economic 
needs  in  terms  of  those  needs  rather 
than  in  restrictive  dollar  terms  which 
inhibit  us  on  the  basis  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
■  meet  these  needs.  Our  approach  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  that  we  cannot  afford 
this  continuing  failure  of  ours  to  meet 
the  challenging  needs  of  this,  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Kremlin  are  moving  relentlessly,  step  by 
step,  toward  their  objective.  We  must 
not  think  for  one  minute  that  their  pres¬ 
sures  will  not  increase.  This  is  already 
clearly  evidenced.  We  must  act,  and 
act  fast,  to  meet  these  pressures. 

The  words  of  dedicated  responsibility 
of  Carl  Vinson,  whom  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  have  honored  with  the  VFW 
Citizenship  Gold  Medal  award  and  cita¬ 


tion,  have  been  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  the  future  survival  of  America. 

We  must  heed  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
act  upon  them  now. 


Tribute  to  Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  we  celebrate  not  only  the  birth 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  but  also 
the  birthday  of  another  hero,  who,  like 
Lincoln,  dedicated  his  life  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

This  man  was  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko, 
hero  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
was  one  of  a  host  of  foreigners  who 
helped  our  Founding  Fathers  in  their 
fight  for  independence.  Our  country 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
gallant  fighters,  who  zealously  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  born  into  a 
poor  family  in  Siechnowicze,  Poland. 
He  was  a  gifted  and  brilliant  person,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  not  only  the  best 
military  education  which  Poland  could 
then  offer,  but  also  obtained  his  degree 
from  the  famous  Mezzieres  military 
school  in  France,  where  he  specialized 
in  artillery  and  engineering. 

Then  in  1776,  on  hearing  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  Kosciuszko  borrowed 
money  for  passage  and  sailed  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  offered  his  services  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  was  subsequently  commis¬ 
sioned  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  Army. 
His  engineering  abilities  were  recognized 
and  one  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  draw  up 
the  plans  for  the  fortifications  to  be  built 
on  the  Delaware  River.  He  subsequently 
participated  in  many  battles,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  brilliant  record  for  bravery, 
ability  and  courage.  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  services  Congress  made 
him  a  brigadier  general  in  1783. 

Having  completed  a  brilliant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  here  in 
America,  Kosciuszko  then  turned  to  the 
needs  of  his  native  land,  which  was  in 
the  throes  of  an  incipient  rebellion 
against  the  Russian  occupation.  General 
Kosciuszko  immediately  proceeded  to 
Krakow,  there  to  take  up  once  again  the 
battle  for  liberty.  His  attack  on  the 
Russians  brought  devastating  reprisal, 
and  the  fight  for  Polish  independence 
was  lost  as  Kosciuszko’s  army  was  de¬ 
feated.  The  general  was  sent  to  Russia 
as  a  prisoner. 

Upon  his  release,  in  1796,  Kosciuszko 
returned  to  America.  His  great  contri¬ 
bution  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  he 
was  given  numerous  awards  and  gifts 
by  a  grateful  Congress.  An  interesting 
sidelight  to  Kosciuszko’s  career  is  that 
he  asked  that  these  gifts  be  used  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  lot  of  the  Negro.  Subsequently, 
in  1826,  his  legacy  was  used  to  set  up  a 
Negro  school  in  Newark — the  first  school 
for  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
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We  owe  a  great  debt  to  General 
Kosciuszko  not  only  for  his  valiant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  War  of  Independence, 
but  for  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  dignity  and  freedom.  Freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  take  inspira¬ 
tion  from  his  example.  His  sacrifice 
moves  all  of  us  to  rededicate  our  own 
lives  to  the  end  that  one  day  people 
everywhere  will  be  free,  and  no  man  re¬ 
quired  to  suffer  oppression  or  slavery. 


Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  H.  Douglas  at  “Dinner  With  Ike” 
Banquet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Hon.  James  H.  Douglas,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  at  the  “dinner 
with  Ike’’  banquet  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
on  January  27,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dinner  With  Ike  Address  by  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Douglas,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Wichita,  Kans,,  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1960 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  join  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  fellow  Republicans  for 
the  “dinner  with  Ike.”  We  are  proud  to 
salute  our  President  and  express  anew  our 
gratitude  for  his  leadership  in  peace,  as  in 
the  past  we  saluted  his  victorious  leadership 
of  our  forces  in  war.  And  I  know  you  must 
be  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  Kansan. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Wichita.  Having 
served  the  Air  Force  for  more  than  10  years, 
including  my  service  during  the  war,  I  take 
special  pride  in  your  aircraft  industry  and 
also  in  McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  My  last 
visit  here  was  to  witness  the  roll-out  of  the 
first  Boeing  B-52  built  in  Wichita.  Since 
that  day  the  production  of  these  advanced 
long-range  bombers  has  contributed  greatly 
to  our  military  power,  and  they  will  play 
an  important  part  in  our  strategic  forces 
for  years  to  come.  Cessna  and  Beech  are 
also  important  defense  producers. 

Kansas  is  strongly  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  Senator  Schoeppel,  Senator  Carl¬ 
son,  and  your  own  Congressmen,  Ed  Rees, 
Wint  Smith,  and  Bill  Avery.  They  have 
given  strong  support  to  the  President,  and 
you  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  In  the 
Defense  Department  those  of  us  who  work 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  miss 
Errett  Scrivner  as  a  senior  member  of  that 
committee,  but  we’re  glad  to  have  him  in  the 
Pentagon. 

We  live  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  time — 
a  time  of  revolutionary  change.  We  cross 
oceans  or  continents  in  a  few  hours.  Nuclear 
power  is  available  to  serve  man  or  destroy- 
him.  With  rocket  vehicles  we  have  begun 
the  exploration  of  space. 

Communism  governs  in  Russia,  Siberia, 
China,  and  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  While 
the  tide  appears  checked,  communism  still 
seeks  and  confidently  expects  to  dominate 
the  world.  This  it  can  never  do  so  long 
as  the  free  world  remains  united  and  reso¬ 
lute. 


We  Americans  continue  to  enjoy  the  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms  that  our  forefathers  won.  A3 
a  Nation  we  are  prosperous  beyond  past  ex¬ 
perience.  And  when  I  say  this  I  am  well 
aware  of  serious  agricultural  and  economic 
problems  such  as  some  of  you  have  here  at 
present.  Western  Europe  has  recovered,  and 
our  Far  Eastern  allies  are  growing  stronger. 

In  fact  the  entire  free  world  is  far  stronger 
today  than  most  of  us  had  genuine  reason 
to  expect  10  years  ago,  or  even  5  years  ago. 
When  President  Eisenhower  was  nominated 
in  1952,  he  stated  our  aim  a  determination 
“to  build  a  sure  foundation  for  prosperity 
for  all  here  at  home,  and  for  a  just  and  sure 
peace  in  the  world.”  In  building  for  sound 
prosperity,  the  President’s  faith  in  the  dy¬ 
namic  power  of  a  free  economy  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  faith  of  the  rest  of  us.  He  elimi¬ 
nated  many  restrictive  controls,  and  he 
fought,  as  he  fights  today,  to  maintain  an 
honest  dollar  to  avoid  increasing  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  prospects  of  future  generations. 
Today  the  prospect  of  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  current  year,  and  of  possible  debt  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $4  billion  in  1961  is  good  assurance 
for  sound  prosperity.  One  doesn’t  advocate 
a  balanced  budget  only  because  it  will  be 
popular.  A  balanced  budget  involves  more 
taxes  than  are  comfortable,  and  less  spend¬ 
ing  than  some  would  like.  But  in  fighting 
for  a  balanced  budget,  the  President  fights 
to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of  our  earn¬ 
ings,  and  to  avoid  further  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  And.  finally,  our  savings 
which  stand  for  our  capacity  to  renew  and 
increase  the  national  productive  plant.  We 
must  remember  spending  and  debt  can  be 
as  real  a  threat  to  our  liberties  as  being  un¬ 
prepared  to  meet  aggression. 

As  to  building  for  a  just  and  sure  peace, 
we  have  built  and  maintained  military 
strength  that  is  an  effective  power  for  peace. 
We  have  provided  effective  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  our  friends  among  the  free 
world  nations  to  the  point  that  today  their 
ground  forces  of  some  5  million  men,  air 
forces  of  nearly  30,000  aircraft,  and  naval 
forces  of  2,500  combat  ships  offer  a  major 
deterrent  to  any  aggression  against  them,  as 
well  as  us. 

We  have  strongly  supported  the  United 
Nations  and  the  strengthening  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  to  solve  the  disputes  that  are 
sources  of  tension  and  can  produce  conflict. 
The  President  has  patiently  encouraged  ne¬ 
gotiations  looking  to  a  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  but  only  with  adequate  safeguards. 
He  has  promoted  a  people-to-people  program 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  distance  and 
custom  and  language,  and  to  bring  better 
international  communication  and  under¬ 
standing.  He  has  undertaken  a  new  diplo¬ 
macy  of  travel  and  meetings  with  the  chiefs 
of  state,  which  was  initiated  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  trip  to  South  America  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  President  Eisenhower 
visited  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
received  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  our  national 
capital.  More  recently  he  visited  11  capitals 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  North 
Africa.  When  he  left  on  this  great  mission 
he  stated  our  basic  aim  as  “peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  freedom.”  And  he  said: 

"*  *  *  I  hope  to  make  this  truth  clear — 
that,  on  all  this  earth,  not  anywhere  does 
our  Nation  seek  territory,  selfish  gain,  or 
unfair  advantage  for  itself.  I  hope  all  can 
understand  that,  beyond  her  shores  at  home, 
America  aspires  only  to  promote  human 
happiness,  just  achieved.  *  »  * 

“Actually,  as  our  founding  document  pro¬ 
claims,  the  core  of  our  Nation  is  belief  in  a 
Creator  who  has  endowed  all  men  with  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  including  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  that  belief  is 
our  country’s  true  hallmark.  *  •  • 

“So  believing,  we  look  on  our  Nation’s 
great  wealth  as  more  than  a  hard-earned  re¬ 
source  to  be  used  only  for  our  own  material 
gain.  We  believe  that  it  should  also  serve 


the  common  good,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.” 

This  was  the  meaning  of  the  message  he 
delivered  to  kings,  premiers,  presidents,  and 
to  millions  of  common  people. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  color  newsreel  of 
the  President’s  trip.  I  wish  every  American 
could  see  it,  as  it  communicates  much  better 
than  words  an  understanding  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent’s  effort,  vitality,  and  confidence  in  this 
new  crusade,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  welcome  he  received  everywhere. 
This  new  diplomacy  has  not  settled  inter¬ 
national  problems,  but  it  has  surely  strength¬ 
ened  the  bonds  of  friendship  in  the  free 
world.  It  has  given  millions  of  people  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  created  a  better  atmosphere  for 
exploring  at  the  conference  table  every  ave¬ 
nue,  looking  to  a  settlement  of  problems  that 
threaten  peace. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  gives 
assurance  of  peaceful  intentions,  but  the 
peace  he  favors  is  very  different  from  our 
aim  of  peace  and  friendship  in  freedom. 

We  are  pleased  at  his  announcement  of  a 
reduction  in  Armed  Forces,  but  he  told  his 
listeners  that  there  would  be  no  reduction 
in  military  power.  Make  no  mistake  that 
until  agreements  with  adequate  safeguards 
are  reached,  military  power  continues  as  our 
best  assurance  of  peace,  and  in  the  event  of 
war,  our  only  assurance  of  survival. 

Communism  seeks  to  control  the  minds  of 
men.  It  operates  in  every  sphere  of  human 
effort — economic,  political,  psychological,  and 
military.  And  the  challenge  of  its  compe¬ 
tition  leaves  no  room  for  complacency.  We 
cannot  afford  to  rely  on  our  past  accomplish¬ 
ments  or  our  lead  over  the  Soviets  in  material 
comforts  and  enjoyments — 30  million  homes, 
50  million  automobiles,  and  50  million  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  These  are  important — they  tes¬ 
tify  to  an  enormous  and  versatile  produc¬ 
tivity — but  they  do  not  of  themselves  assure 
the  victory  of  freedom,  or  even  the  survival 
of  our  American  way. 

Let  us  renew  our  dedication  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  made  our  country  great. 
We  must  understand  that  our  material  pros¬ 
perity  is  basically  the  product  of  individual 
freedom  and  a  free  market;  that  individual 
freedom  can  be  retained  only  under  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  law  as  opposed  to  one  of  men, 
and  we  must  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
our  primary  concern  is  freedom  and  dignity 
for  the  individual — for  every  man  and 
woman.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  strug¬ 
gle  continues,  we  must  stay  militarily  strong. 

Our  strategy  is  one  of  deterrence.  Today 
the  combat  readiness  of  our  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines,  together  with  the  forces 
of  our  allies,  should  make  clear  that  aggres¬ 
sion  against  us  or  any  ally  cannot  profit  the 
aggressor.  This  deterrent  power  must  stay 
strong. 

To  deter  attack  against  us  we  must  have 
long-range  striking  power  that  can  survive 
surprise  attack  and  perform  its  mission  of 
retaliation.  We  look  first  to  the  manned 
bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  for 
this  power,  but  long-range  missiles  are  enter¬ 
ing  our  inventory  and  emphasis  has  begun 
to  shift  from  manned  systems  to  missiles. 

To  prevent  and  contain  local  wars,  we  look 
particularly  to  our  carrier  task  forces,  to  our 
Marines  and  Army  forces  already  deployed,  or 
to  be  moved  by  air;  and  to  our  tactical  aif 
forces.  We  have  long  since  stopped  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  our  national  defense  alone; 
we  think  rather  in  terms  of  the  total  de¬ 
fense  capabilities  of  the  free  world.  And  so 
our  strategy  of  deterrence  places  special  im¬ 
portance  on  the  integrity  of  our  alliances 
and  our  continued  strengthened  of  the  forces 
of  our  allies. 

The  introduction  of  ballistic  missiles  has 
had  an  extraordinary  impact  on  our  strategy 
and  all  our  planning.  Today  our  long-range 
striking  power  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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still  depends  on  manned  bomber  aircraft.  In 
our  long-range  bombers  we  are  far  stronger 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  but  there  is  the  bal¬ 
listic  missile  to  consider. 

Our  Strategic  Air  Command  has  received 
its  first  operational  Atlas  missiles  at  Van- 
denberg.  We  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
also  has  a  small  number  of  operational  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles.  I  have  read 
published  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russians  have  many  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  today.  Our  best  information, 
and  no  subject  is  more  intensely  studied  day 
after  day,  is  that  this  is  not  so. 

During  the  next  3  years,  however,  our  pres¬ 
ent  estimates  are  that  the  Soviets  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  long-range  missiles  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Atlas  and  Titans  we  plan  to  produce 
in  that  period.  On  the  basis  of  all  present 
indications,  however,  the  advantage  they 
might  attain  in  numbers  of  ICBM’s  would  fall 
far  short  of  providing  rational  support  for  a 
decision  to  attack.  This  conclusion  results 
from  most  careful  study.  It  relies  on  our 
overall  retaliatory  power — manned  bombers 
with  air-to-surface  missiles,  on  missile  sub¬ 
marines,  on  other  forces  besides  long-range 
missiles,  on-  a  high  state  of  readiness,  im¬ 
proved  warning,  and  on  vigilance  in  reacting 
to  changes  in  the  Soviet  posture.  It  is  basic 
to  our  defense  policy. 

In  short,  because  of  the  versatility  and 
strength  of  our  overall  retaliatory  capability, 
the  numerical  advantage  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  attain  in  long-range  missiles, 
which  is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  1962 — will  not 
produce  a  gap  in  our  deterrent  power. 

Concern  naturally  exists  as  to  the  Soviet’s 
more  powerful  rocket  propulsion  systems. 
This  gives  the  Soviets  an  advantage,  which 
will  not  soon  be  overcome,  in  space  explora¬ 
tion,  and  in  putting  up  large  satellites.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  Soviets  carry  out 
new  spectacular  projects  ahead  of  us.  We 
believe  that  the  large  size  of  the  Russian 
rocket  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
planned  and  undertaken  before  they  had 
achieved  a  nuclear  explosion,  and  when  it 
appeared  that  military  missiles  would  have  to 
carry  very  large  warheads.  Our  Atlas  pro¬ 
gram  was  undertaken,  and  the  missile  de¬ 
signed,  after  the  solution  of  the  thermo¬ 
nuclear  problem  was  assured  and  we  could 
count  on  much  lighter  warheads.  As  to  size 
Atlas  and  Titan  meet  our  military  require¬ 
ments. 

A  strong  factor  in  determining  the  number 
of  missiles  in  our  Atlas  and  Titan  programs 
has  been  our  confidence  in  the  development 
of  land-based  and  submarine-based  solid- 
propellent  missiles,  which  are  smaller,  easier 
to  handle,  and  offer  more  advantage  as  to 
concealment  and  mobility.  Atlas  and  Titan 
have  an  advantage  in  range  and  payload,  but 
we  look  to  solid  propellents  to  provide  our 
second  generation  of  military  missiles. 

The  Saturn  rocket  vehicle,  with  several 
times  the  thrust  of  Atlas,  is  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  National  Space  Agency  for  the 
exploration,  scientific  investigation,  and 
peaceful  uses  of  space.  These  activities  are 
the  responsibility  of  NASA.  Saturn  will  be 
available  for  military  use  when  needed. 
The  Defense  Department  is  not  interested  in 
space  flight  and  exploration  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  will  use  space  when  the  defense 
mission  can  be  better  performed  in  space. 
I  expect  effective  cooperation  between  NASA 
and  the  Defense  Department — such  coop¬ 
eration  as  we  have  had  and  have  today  on 
such  projects  as  the  X-15,  which  made  its 
fourth  successful  flight  last  week,  and  Dyna- 
soar.  These  are  advanced  manned  vehicles 
which  will  give  us  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  flight  from  speeds  of  a  mile  a  second 
to  3  miles  a  second. 

The  Defense  Department  is  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  in  our  missile  programs. 
Atlas  and  our  intermediate-range  missiles, 
Thor  and  Jupiter,  are  effective  weapons  of 
extraordinary  accuracy.  The  development 


of  Atlas  into  a  satisfactory  production  mis¬ 
sile  was  accomplished  in  5  years,  much  less 
time  than  was  estimated  to  be  necessary  by 
the  scientific  group  that  first  asserted  its 
feasibility  in  1954.  The  5-year  development 
period  was  certainly  shorter  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Soviet  ICBM. 

Thor  missiles  deployed  to  England  last 
year  created  the  first  force  of  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  among  our  allies,  and  Jupiter  missiles 
are  scheduled  for  Italy. 

The  first  production  for  the  solid-propel¬ 
lent  Minuteman  has  been  authorized.  Two 
Polaris  submarines  with  their  complement  of 
ballistic  missiles  should  be  in  operation  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Seven  more  are  under 
construction  and  procurement  of  another 
6  are  in  a  planning  stage  for  a  total  of  15. 
Progress  in  this  system  is  good. 

In  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  month  the  President  stated: 

“Strategy  and  tactics  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces  are  now  undergoing  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  transitions  in  history.  The  change  of 
emphasis  from  conventional-type  to  missile- 
type  warfare  must  be  made  with  care,  mind¬ 
ful  that  the  one  type  of  warfare  cannot  be 
safely  neglected  in  favor  of  the  other.  Our 
military  forces  must  be  capable  of  contend¬ 
ing  successfully  with  any  contingency  which 
may  be  forced  upon  us,  from  limited  emer¬ 
gencies  to  all-out  nuclear  general  war.” 

The  budget  and  the  defense  programs 
upon  which  it  is  based  are  aimed  to  provide 
such  forces. 

I  wish  I  could  discuss  with  you  the  effort 
in  planning.  In  research,  in  training,  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply,  that  gives  us  ready  forces 
today,  and  assures  us  of  a  defense  posture  of 
strength  for  tomorrow.  And  I  wish  you 
could  see  and  know  more  of  the  people  who 
are  the  heart  of  our  armed  services.  But 
here  in  Wichita  you  have  a  good  sample  of 
service  personnel  and  know  first  hand  of  their 
character  and  competence. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  serious  difficulty 
in  retaining  our  military  personnel — in  at¬ 
tracting  them  to  military  careers.  We  are 
doing  the  job  much  better  today,  but  you 
can  all  help  in  making  military  careers  more 
rewarding — and  so  strengthen  our  national 
defense.  I  suggest  you  can  give  our  service 
people  something  beyond  better  pay,  and 
housing,  and  the  tilings  that  good  service 
management  can  provide.  You  can  give 
them — in  the  communities  in  which  they 
serve — the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
have  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow 
citizens — and  that  they  are  recognized  as  the 
shield  of  our  national  l^fe,  behind  which  we 
can  all  work  for  a  lasting  peace  in  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
a  speech  made  by  the  very  able  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  Mr.  Roy  P.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  deals  in  a  very  fac¬ 
tual  way,  with  a  very  difficult  facet  of 
our  farm  problem — that  of  Government 
grain  storage  costs.  I  am  informed  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  that  the 
speech  will  make  2%  pages  of  the  Con¬ 
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gressional  Record  at  a  cost  of  $216.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  cost  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grain  Storage  in  Perspective 
(Remarks  by  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  executive 
secretary,  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co¬ 
operatives,  Washington,  D.C.,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
January  27,  I960) 

On  January  12  and  14,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  headed  by  Senator  Symington, 
Democrat,  Missouri,  conducted  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  grain  storage  costs.  One  professor 
and  three  elevator  managers  out  of  some 
11,000  in  the  Nation  testified. 

Congress  has  clearly  the  right  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Its  investigations  are  often  useful. 
This  is  especially  so  when  they  employ  sys¬ 
tematic  presentation,  display  an  earnest  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  the  whole  picture  fairly, 
and  a  sincere  effort  to  give  bias  a  holiday. 

In  this  effort  to  supply  perspective  on 
the  complex  grain  storage  problem  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  examination,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  political  motivations. 

ccc  STOCKS 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  some  years 
past,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owns  and  has  owned  large  quantities  of 
grains,  fibers,  and  other  farm  commodities 
acquired  under  price  supports.  The  inven¬ 
tory  figure  changes  every  day. 

The  Government  also  owns  many  other 
things — for  example,  a  strategic  stockpile  of 
metals,  rubber,  duck  feathers,  and  other 
items  of  approximately  the  same  magnitude 
of  value.  Tliis  occasions  limited  interest. 
It  is  not  dealt  with  here.  Few  have  shown 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  and  storing  its  contents.  So  far  as 
we  know,  this  information  is  not  classified, 
but  we  may  be  in  error. 

The  CCC  stocks  of  grain  consist  mainly  of 
wheat  and  corn.  If  war  came  tomorrow,  they 
would  rise  in  price  and  any  surplus  vanish  in 
short  order.  These  commodities  are  basic  to 
the  national  food  supply  of  cereals  and  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products. 

These  and  other  grains  are  perishable 
organisms.  In  years  of  study  under  power¬ 
ful  microscopes  at  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  regional 
laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  only  one  sterile  kernel  of  wheat  was 
found,  none  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  grain 
sorghum.  Each  kernel  has  a  small  host  of 
microorganisms  and  each  undergoes  con¬ 
stant,  subtle  change,  sometimes  slow,  some¬ 
times  rapid,  which  justifies  the  classification 
“perishable.”  Some  warehousemen  learn 
this  the  hard  way. 

A  LONGSTANDING  ISSUE 

An  issue  of  public  policy  has  centered 
about  grains  for  30  years,  which  is  not  set¬ 
tled  or  in  prospect  of  early  settlement.  It 
was  a  red-hot  issue  when  I  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1932;  it  is  still  an  unsettled,  lively 
issue.  Other  things  change,  but  this  issue 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

The  level  of  price  supports  for  these  grains 
continues  currently  to  be  the  central  issue — 
the  subject  of  periodic  political  debate, 
especially  in  election  years.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  many  farmers  and 
their  families.  It  is  a  matter,  too,  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public  interested  in  a  secure 
food  supply.  It  is  of  importance  to  tax¬ 
payers  as  a  matter  of  cost. 

The  two  extreme  views  are:  no  supports 
versus  support  prices  at  a  substantial  level. 
There  are  many  compromise  proposals  in  be¬ 
tween. 
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Another  facet  of  the  same  controversy  cen¬ 
ters  on  whether  the  most  desirable  method 
to  equate  supply  (for  some  years  now  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  market  requirements)  with  demand 
is  through  unlimited  production  and  free 
pricing  or  through  production  control  and 
price  supports.  Again,  there  are  numerous 
compromise  variants. 

Currently  the  forces  at  odds  in  this  long¬ 
standing  controversy  are  so  arrayed  that 
neither  side  can  have  its  way  fully.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  become  a  chronic  state  of  stalemate. 

But  while  this  stalemate  continues,  pro¬ 
duction  goes  on  by  farmers,  featuring  the 
dynamics  of  new  technology,  hard  work,  and 
the  application  of  American  farm  genius. 
This  is  reflected  in  steadily  increasing  per 
capita  farm  productivity,  the  envy  of  the 
world.  While  most  nations  wrestle  with  food 
shortages,  our  problem  is  how  to  deal  with 
abundance. 

Despite  markets  expanded  by  domestic 
consumption  reflecting  a  high  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  growing  payrolls  and  exports 
assisted  by  Public  Law  480  and  other  steps, 
grain  continues  to  outrun  effective  market 
demand  in  this  country  even  though  there 
have  been  substantial  reductions  in  support 
prices  in  recent  years. 

The  result  is  that  additional  millions  of 
bushels  of  these  living  organisms  we  call 
grain  are  each  year  set  aside  to  be  stored 
against  the  day  they  may  be  needed  for 
some  peace  or  war  purpose  not  clearly  speci¬ 
fied  at  this  time.  No  clean-cut  rationale 
which  might  be  regarded  as  a  national  stock¬ 
pile  policy  exists  in  law. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  those  who  assume 
responsibilities  for  storing  and  preserving 
such  grain  for  the  account  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  formulate  a  farm  policy  either  for 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch.  Proximity 
to  grain  at  the  marketplace  or  in  a  mill  or 
warehouse  does  not  confer  the  requisite 
wisdom.  The  fountainhead  for  such  wisdom 
is  doubtless  hard  to  find. 

But  two  things  are  self-evident: 

1.  Those  who,  in  good  faith  and  at  great 
financial  risk,  contract  to  store  grains  for 
the  Government  now  find  themselves  in  the 
crossfire  of  the  controversy  between  the  con¬ 
tending  camps  over  farm  policy. 

2.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  store  for  CCC  and  the  rates  paid  do 
not  constitute  the  farm  problem.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  problem  calls  for  deeper  digging. 

The  annual  cost  of  storing  these  com¬ 
modities  is  substantial  and  growing.  Even 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  cost  figure  cur¬ 
rently  used  is  substantial.  Protecting  these 
grains  from  loss  and  deterioration  is  part  of 
the  current  national  policy  as  laid  down  by 
Congress,  and  they  are  being  well  protected, 
and  for  performing  this  service  all  agree 
there  must  be  just  compensation. 

SOME  BACKGROUND  DATA 

On  May  15,  1918,  according  to  the  USDA 
Yearbook  of  1921,  grain  storage  capacity  in 
the  United  States  was  1,432,053,000  bushels. 
The  estimated  capacity  then  of  country  ele¬ 
vators  was  1,034.351,000  bushels:  of  terminal 
elevators,  248,122,000  bushels;  and  of  mills 
149,580,000  bushels. 

The  storage  rate  effective  then  under  pub¬ 
lished  tariffs,  used  as  the  basis  of  payment 
by  the  U.S.  Grain  Corporation,  in  the  Kansas 
City  area  was  one-thirtieth  of  a  cent  per  day 
with  10  days’  free  time.  This  meant  that  if 
wheat  was  stored  for  a  full  year  of  365  days, 
the  charge  was  11.83  cents  per  bushel.  This 
was  exclusive  of  handling  charges. 

Passing  on  to  1928—31,  when  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Corporation  came  into  being 
as  an  institution  created  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  storage  capacity  had  changed  only 
slightly  from  1918.  The  rate  in  effect  for 
the  same  area  had  advanced  to  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  a  cent  per  day.  With  10  days’  free 
time,  this  meant  a  charge — if  storage  was  for 
a  full  year  of  365  days— of  14.72  cents  per 
bushel. 


In  the  1930’s,  two  severe  droughts  in  the 
grain-producing  areas  created  hardship,  and 
there  was  widespread  support  for  the  idea 
of  creating  and  maintaining  an  “ever- 
normal”  granary.  This  was  a  period  of 
severe  depression  in  the  grain  warehousing 
industry,  with  much  empty,  unused  space. 

Under  the  present  Uniform  Grain  Storage 
Agreement,  in  effect  since  1956,  Kansas  City 
is  in  area  III  for  wheat.  The  rate  is  forty- 
six-one  thousandths  per  bushel  per  day, 
which  figures — if  the  wheat  is  stored  for  a 
full  year — at  16.79  cents. 

The  published  public  tariff  for  storage  of 
grain  there  by  others  than  the  (government 
is  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per  day,  or  18.25 
cents  for  365  days. 

Taking  the  rates  of  those  three  periods 
into  account — 1918,  1928-31,  and  1956-59 — 
if  other  things  had  advanced  in  price  no 
more,  we  should  not  hear  so  much  talk  of 
inflation. 

STORAGE  BY  COOPERATIVES 

The  first  grain  storage  facility  built  by 
farmers  as  a  cooperative,  joint  venture  was 
constructed  more  than  a  century  ago  at 
Madison,  Wis.  Since  that  time,  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  have  repeatedly  joined  together  in 
self-help  grain  marketing  efforts  known  as 
cooperatives. 

Grain  and  other  farm  producers  have  been 
encouraged  to  enter  into  self-help  organ¬ 
izations  by  every  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
since  the  Department  was  founded.  Every 
Congress  and  every  administration  for  many 
decades  has  endorsed  and  encouraged  this 
form  of  enlightened  private  enterprise.  Most 
States  have  passed  laws  to  facilitate  the 
organization  of  farm  cooperatives,  recogniz¬ 
ing  their  unique  character  as  incorporated 
partnerships  of  producers  engaged  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

These  cooperatives  have  these  character¬ 
istics  in  common:  (1)  One  vote  per  mem¬ 
ber.  (2)  A  contract  between  the  member 
and  the  cooperative,  under  which  it  agrees 
to  remit  any  earnings  above  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  member  in  proportion  to  the 
business  he  does  with  or  through  the  co¬ 
operative.  (3)  Policies  and  programs  are 
determined  by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
who  select  the  board  of  directors  which,  in 
turn,  employs  management. 

These  cooperatives  have  an  important 
place  in  the  marketing  or  grains  and  oil¬ 
seeds.  There  are  more  than  2,700  local  grain 
associations,  small,  medium,  and  large.  These 
in  turn  have  organized  some  28  regional  or 
federated  marketing  associations  to  supply 
marketing  services  at  all  of  the  terminal 
markets.  Twenty-two  of  them  have  joined 
in  the  creation  of  an  export  corporation 
which  is  successful  and  growing  in  selling 
these  commodities  for  use  in  other  lands. 

These  cooperatives  at  all  levels  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  response  to  need — often  acute 
need — for  fair  practices,  for  better  service 
and  adequate  facilities,  to  assist  in  realiz¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  financial  return  for 
producers,  and  to  give  tone,  vitality,  and 
spirit  to  the  competitive  principle  in  price¬ 
making  at  the  marketplace.  They  are  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  100  percent.  They  have 
greatly  contributed  to  efficient  marketing  by 
appreciably  narrowing  the  margin  or  toll 
borne  by  producers  and  consumers  in  the 
marketing  process,  and  are  generally  regarded 
by  students  of  grain  marketing  to  have  made 
a  constructive  contribution.  Their  margins 
above  expenses,  known  as  savings  distrib¬ 
uted  to  producer  patrons,  have  increased 
financial  returns  to  farmers  by  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually. 

These  cooperatives  are  reported  by  Daniel 
H.  McVey,  Chief  of  the  Grain  Branch, 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  to  own 
approximately  33  percent  of  the  licensed 
grain  storage  in  the  United  States  of  more 
than  4  billion  bushels.  About  80  percent 
of  this  capacity  is  at  the  country  or  primary 


marketing  level;  about  20  percent  is  at  ter¬ 
minal  or  subterminal  points. 

These  have  expanded  storage  substantially 
in  the  last  14  years  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  Government  and  of  produc¬ 
ers.  The  latter,  more  than  1,350,000  farmers 
owning  and  controlling  their  own  self-help 
institutions,  have  repeatedly  asked  for  safe, 
efficient  storage  space  where  their  grain 
might  be  conditioned  and  stored  so  as  to 
qualify  for  price  supports.  These  farmers, 
usually  by  unanimous  vote,  have  ordered  ex¬ 
pansion  and  chosen  to  supply  the  basic  cap¬ 
ital  to  finance  or  have  authorized  large  bor¬ 
rowings.  Then  they  have  seen  the  facility 
filled  with  grain  left  there  by  CCC  pursuant 
to  its  rights  under  the  CCC  contract,  and 
have  been  forced  to  build  more.  Obviously, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  return  on  this  invest¬ 
ment  commensurate  with  the  high  risks  in¬ 
volved  when  they  assume  the  hazards  and 
responsibilities  of  warehousemen,  with  ac¬ 
count  to  be  taken  of  the  temporary  or  emer¬ 
gency  character  of  the  building  enterprise. 

Many  have  contracted  heavy  indebtedness, 
and  substantial  amounts  of  this  remain  out¬ 
standing  at  current  high  interest  rates. 
Many  of  these  structures  face  a  future  of 
uncertain  need.  Grain  merchandising  re¬ 
quirements  for  facilities  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  will  require  only  25  percent  of  cur¬ 
rent  storage  space. 

Other  elements  of  the  grain  marketing  and 
warehouse  industry  have  equally,  if  not  even 
more  aggressively,  expanded  facilities.  In 
general,  most  operators,  cooperative  and 
otherwise,  are  fully  agreed  that  the  industry 
is  very  seriously  overexpanded,  with  minor 
exceptions  at  a  few  locations.  The  day  may 
well  come  when  many  giant  grain  warehouses 
will  be  known  as  white  elephants  of  the 
prairie. 

Most  who  are  realistic  sense  that  congres¬ 
sional  farm  policy  may  change  in  important 
respects  at  any  time.  That  policy  is  often 
unpredictable.  In  general,  they  realize  that 
a  rational  stockpiling  policy,  geared  to  meet 
any  known  contingency  of  war  or  peace, 
would  counsel  a  degree  of  contraction  and 
surely  no  expansion  in  the  inventory  at 
hand.  Doubtless  it  would  be  unwise  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  small  average  carryover  preceding 
World  War  II,  but  there  is  no  proven  need 
for  the  present  level  of  supply. 

The  function  of  warehousemen  is  not  to 
reason  why,  but  to  condition  grain,  to  store 
it,  to  ship  it,  and  to  transfer  the  grains  and 
oilseeds  as  ordered  by  CCC.  They  have 
learned  to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  capacity 
of  the  USDA  personnel  administering  the 
inventory  management  programs,  and  most 
contracting  warehouses  are  credited  by  the 
leadership  of  this  and  preceding  administra¬ 
tions  with  rendering  good  services  promptly 
and  honestly. 

THE  CURRENT  CONTRACT 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  uniform 
grain  storage  agreement  in  current  use  were 
established  in  1956.  Some  of  its  essential 
features  have  been  in  effect  for  two  decades. 

Under  this  contract  most  grain  and  oil¬ 
seeds  are  stored  commingled — a  method  that 
contributes  to  economy  in  the  use  of  facili¬ 
ties.  If  all  grain  should  be  stored  identity- 
preserved,  the  number  of  bins  required  would 
be  endless  and  much  space  wasted. 

As  grain  is  received  by  a  warehouse  under 
contract  with  CCC,  the  methods  employed 
for  identifying  it  vary  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  country  or  a  terminal  facility.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  at  terminal  facilities,  offi¬ 
cial  grades  and  weights  are  available.  After 
grain  has  been  graded,  pursuant  to  Federal 
grades,  as  to  grade,  class,  and  various  grad¬ 
ing  factors,  and  its  weight  determined  by  li¬ 
censed  weighmasters,  warehouse  receipts  are 
issued,  much  as  deposit  slips  are  issued  by 
banks,  on  forms  specified  by  CCC.  The 
ownership  of  grain  by  CCC  in  public  ware¬ 
houses  is  in  the  -form  of  these  receipts,  re¬ 
deemable  at  any  time.  Possession  of  such 
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warehouse  receipts  supplies  CCC  with  the 
right  to  call  for  the  loading  out  of  grain  of 
the  same  grade,  class,  often  with  supplement 
quality  certificates  as  in  the  case  of  wheat 
protein  content.  Grain  put  in  store  may 
be  ordered  loaded  out  in  a  week,  a  month — 
at  any  time — with  only  routine  notice.  Thus, 
the  per  diem  storage  rate  is  the  significant 
one.  Computing  rates  in  terms  of  a  year  is 
like  multiplying  a  single  day’s  hotel  room 
rate  by  365  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  few 
hotels  have  every  bed  filled  every  night. 

The  warehouseman  is  fully  bonded.  The 
risk  of  deterioration  in  quality,  shrinkage, 
and  other  substantial  risks  are  assumed  by 
the  warehouseman,  and  he  must  be  finan¬ 
cially  responsible.  The  liability  of  ware¬ 
houses  currently  outstanding  runs  into  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  because  that  is  the  value  of 
the  grain  represented  by  the  paper — ware¬ 
house  receipts — CCC  owns.  No  revenue  for 
storage  is  finally  earned  and  not  subject  to 
offset  for  losses  until  loaded  out  and  the 
warehouse  receipt  canceled. 

CGC’S  OWN  STORAGE 

At  present,  CCC  owns  storage  bin  space 
of  985  million  bushels,  up  from  543  million 
in  December  1952.  As  of  February  27,  1959, 
there  was  commercial  storage  space  approved 
by  CCC  for  its  use  of  3,546  million  bushels. 
This  figure  has  since  passed  4  billion  bushels, 
may  soon  reach  4.5  billion  bushels. 

In  the  case  of  its  bins,  CCC  owns  the  grain 
outright  and  is  heir  to  all  the  attendant  risks. 
It  buys  and  operates  equipment  and  em¬ 
ploys  many  people  at  the  tasks  of  checking 
and  doublechecking  the  condition  of  its 
inventory.  No  one  really  knows  with  abso¬ 
lute  finality  what  it  costs  CCC  to  do  this  job 
for  itself.  But  almost  anyone  with  any  busi¬ 
ness  experience  knows  that  no  one  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Government  in  any  field  with 
the  expectation  of  winning,  for  the  simple 
fact  is  the  Government  has  more  resources 
and  need  not  rely  upon  normal  profit  and 
loss  measurements. 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  for  CCC 
to  store  its  entire  inventory  in  bins,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  warehousemen  from  worry  and  risk? 

The  same  question  might  be  asked  about 
other  things  the  Government  buys,  such  as 
planes,  trucks,  pencils,  and  caps  for  sailors. 

The  charter  of  the  CCC  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  states  that  whenever  practicable  CCC 
shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary  chan¬ 
nels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce.  This  has  been  properly  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  Congress  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  transfer  the  function  of  grain  stor¬ 
age  to  public  ownership. 

Under  the  Hoover  administration,  there 
was  formed  by  the  Government  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Corporation,  which  owned 
and  operated  storage.  Under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  this  organization  was  abolished 
and  ownership  of  storage  was  placed  in  liq¬ 
uidation,  and  the  commercial  storage  indus¬ 
try  was  employed  to  store  and  handle  grain 
for  the  account  of  CCC.  Some  bins  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  used,  but  most  were  liquidated 
during  World  War  H.  Some  became  houses 
for  war  workers. 

The  matter  of  whether  the  Government 
should  purchase  bins  was  an  issue  in  the 
1948  presidential  campaign.  The  result  of 
that  campaign  was  interpreted  as  a  man¬ 
date  to  expand  CCC  bin  ownership,  if  needed. 
However,  during  the  administration  of 
Charles  F.  Brannan  as  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  inducements  were  offered  to  encourage 
expansion  of  commercial  storage.  These  in¬ 
cluded  some  increases  in  storage  and  han¬ 
dling  rates  and  offers  of  guaranteed  occu¬ 
pancy.  During  the  Korean  war,  accelerated 
depreciation  of  up  to  40  percent  was  au¬ 
thorized  on  application  to  the  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  Coordinator.  Such  accelerated  de¬ 
preciation  granted  grain  warehousemen  was 
minor  in  volume  compared  with  that  granted 
many  other  business  segments. 


Actually,  the  need  for  an  extremely  large 
volume  of  commercial  storage  plus  CCC  bin 
storage  was  interrupted  by  the  Korean  war, 
which  greatly  reduced  carryover  stocks  of 
grains.  Worried  deficit  countries  built  up 
their  stocks  by  purchases  here.  The  grain- 
surplus  carryovers  on  July  1,  1952,  and  even 
July  1,  1953,  were  not  burdensome. 

There  were  no  allotments  in  effect,  for 
example,  for  wheat  planted  in  1952  or  1953; 
and  for  the  crop  harvested  in  1954  Congress, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  current  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1953,  placed  the  national 
wheat  allotment  at  62  million  acres,  instead 
of  the  fixed  statutory  minimum  of  55  million. 
The  chief  pileup  of  inventory  has  occurred 
since. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HANDLING  RATES 

Earlier  we  have  referred  to  storage  rates 
during  World  War  I  and  subsequently.  The 
handling  rates-,  the  charges  for  unloading 
grain  at  a  warehouse,  and,  on  call,  for  load¬ 
ing  it  out  into  a  boxcar,  truck,  barge,  or 
other  vessel,  have  remained  unchanged  since 
1949.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  in- 
and-out  handling  charges  for  terminal  ele¬ 
vators  are  not  only  profitless,  but  are  actu¬ 
ally  carried  on  at  a  loss.  New  data  supports 
this  conclusion. 

For  ail  grains  except  flaxseed,  which  Is 
2  cents  a  bushel,  the  “in”  charge  for  grain 
received  by  rail  or  water,  usually  referred 
to  as  the  terminal  rate,  is  l'/2  cents  a  bushel. 
The  loading-out  charge  is  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  a  bushel,  or  2%  cents  in  all. 

Table  24  of  the  USDA  storage  and  han¬ 
dling  cost  summary,  released  on  January  22, 
shows  the  average  direct  cost  of  in-and-out 
handling,  excluding  such  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  as  return  on  capital,  to  be  3.5  cents.  This 
would  indicate  an  average  loss  of  1*4  cents 
per  bushel.  Considering  the  great  volume 
handled  by  more  than  600  terminal  ware¬ 
houses,  this  indicates  a  substantial  loss 
overall  which  must  be  absorbed  from  revenue 
from  storage. 

The  average  cost  to  country  houses  for 
in-and-out  handling  was  reported  to  be  4.7 
cents.  This  also  means  that  for  many  this 
operation  was  at  a  loss  before  taking  any 
return  on  capital  into  account. 

It  happens  that  there  is  variation  in  wheat 
country  handling  charges  by  areas.  They  are 
highest  In  the  South  and  East,  where  volume 
is  smaller  and  unit  costs  are  presumably 
higher.  For  corn  they  are  uniform  nation¬ 
ally—  3%  cents  in  and  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  out,  or  a  total  of  4 y2  cents.  This  is 
somewhat  below  the  national  average  cost 
of  4.7  cents  reported  in  the  USDA  survey  on 
January  22. 

THE  STORAGE  RATES 

The  USDA  storage  cost  survey,  released 
January  22,  shows,  first,  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  range  in  costs.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  con¬ 
struction  costs,  including  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials,  vary  greatly  from  area  to  area.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  many  warehouse  operators  have  long 
since  built  as  much  high-cost-per-bushel 
conventional  elevator  space  as  they  feel  is 
justified  for  grain  merchandising  needs  in 
their  markets  for  the  next  three  decades. 

This  is  because  such  facilities,  with  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  are  capable  of  handling  fast 
a  large  volume  of  grain  daily,  and  storage 
is  only  incidental  to  their  normal  merchan¬ 
dising  operations.  Such  houses  are  capable 
of  conditioning  and  standardizing  grains  to 
meet  market  needs,  and  market  needs  are 
expanding  at  a  far  slower  rate  than  storage 
needs. 

There  has  come,  therefore.  Increasingly 
into  the  picture  to  meet  CCC’s  emergency — 
and  perhaps  very  temporary — need  less  ex¬ 
pensive  but  far  less  maneuverable  facilities. 
Some  of  this  is  vertical  storage,  safe  enough 
for  a  prudent  warehouseman  to  operate  if 
he  uses  it  only  for  seasoned  grain  of  good 


and  proven  storage  deportment.  Some  of  it 
is  in  the  form  of  tanks  that  resemble  bal¬ 
loons  awaiting  the  signal  to  go  aloft.  Some 
consist  of  adaptation  of  other  structures. 

These  types  of  emergency  storage  will  have 
little  or  no  place  in  the  normal  marketing 
process  now  or  in  the  future.  They  are 
creatures  destined  to  pass  into  other  or  no 
uses  when  the  present  inventory  problem  is 
dealt  with  resolutely  by  an  attack  on  the 
problem  instead  of  the  symptoms. 

The  responsibility  of  the  warehouseman 
storing  grain  for  CCC  account  in  these 
temporaries  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  con¬ 
ventional  storage.  If  he  loads  out  grain  be¬ 
low  the  specification  shown  on  his  ware¬ 
house  receipt,  he  is  assessed  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  the  grade  of 
grain  he  took  for  deposit  and  what  he  loaded 
out.  His  shipments  are  subject  to  rejection 
by  CCC  if  they  fail  to  meet  specific  stand¬ 
ards.  He  must  absorb  the  costs  of  shrink¬ 
age.  He  must  be  prepared  to  buy  free  grain 
to  replace  grain  as  may  be  needed  to  offset 
quality  and  quantity  losses. 

One  warehouseman,  experimenting  with 
new  forms  of  low-cost  storage,  experienced 
a  loss  variously  estimated  at  $15  million  to 
$18  million.  There  have  been  other  and  sub¬ 
stantial  losses.  By  and  large,  warehousemen 
have  been  prudent,  careful,  and  responsible. 
They  have  been  credited  repeatedly  by  this 
and  prior  administrations  with  protecting 
and  preserving  well  and  responsibly  the 
values  in  grain  entrusted  to  their  care  by 
CCC. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  a  substantial  range 
in  costs  shown  in  the  survey,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  is  below  estimated  revenue,  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  far  less  significant  than 
seems  true  at  first  glance.  It  Is  a  large 
country  and  costs  vary,  management  capacity 
varies,  the  extent  of  the  surplus  owned  by 
CCC  is  not  distributed  with  equal  impact  in 
all  areas,  and  harvests  vary. 

The  survey  period,  the  most  recent  full 
fiscal  year,  was  a  year  of  large  CCC  inventory 
relative  to  available  space.  Thus,  the  ware¬ 
houses  surveyed  showed  average  occupancy 
of  78.6  percent,  77.3  in  the  country  and  83 
for  terminals.  This  was  large,  extraordinary, 
unusual,  and  abnormal  by  any  standard  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  recent  years.  It  is  like  comparing 
the  occupancy  of  hotels  at  Chicago  during 
a  year  when  the  World’s  Fair  is  there  with 
ordinary  years. 

A  warehouse  that  is  80  percent  filled  with 
revenue -producing  grain  in  storage  is  one 
thing.  A  50-percent  occupancy  figure  is 
another.  The  costs  will  remain  nearly  con¬ 
stant.  But  in  one  case  the  revenue  yields 
a  profit;  in  the  other  it  may  well  be  below 
the  break-even  point.  The  break-even 
point  will  vary  but  usually  takes  effect  well 
above  50-percent  occupancy. 

THE  CCC  STORAGE  COST  SURVEY 

CCC  on  January  22  released  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  of  its  grain  storage  cost  survey. 
It  covered  331  country  and  101  terminal 
warehouses.  It  showed  that  direct  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  not  including  handling  charges, 
shrinkage,  return  on  capital  invested,  and 
other  costs  involved,  to  range  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5  to  21  cents  a  bushel  figured  on  an 
annual  basis. 

In  his  comment,  Secretary  Benson  said; 

“Average  direct  operating  cost,  excluding 
other  expense  items  previously  mentioned, 
was  shown  by  the  survey  to  be  10.1  cents  a 
bushel  for  country  warehouses,  on  an  annual 
basis.  For  terminal  warehouses,  it  was  8.6 
cents  a  bushel.  The  overall  average,  for  both 
types,  was  9.5  cents  a  bushel  direct  operating 
cost  to  the  warehouse  for  a  year. 

“Only  half  the  space  the  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  has  available  for  storing  grain  for 
others  falls  within  the  groups  of  houses 
where  the  storage  costs  are  at  or  below  the 
averages.  A  check  of  the  cost  per  bushel 
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groups  (see  second  table  at  end)  shows  that 
the  direct  storage  costs  go  up  to  about  13.5 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  groups  that  would 
have  to  be  included  to  cover  around  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  commercial  space  which 
is  available.  In  recent  years,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  farmers,  and  others  have  needed  a  very 
high  percentage  of  all  space." 

FARM  STORAGE 

CCC  also  employs  programs  under  which 
farmers  are  encouraged  to  store  grain  owned 
by  CCC  under  reseal  programs.  Farmers 
receive  the  same  rates  for  storage  as  com¬ 
mercial  warehouses  in  the  area. 

Many  farmers  so  store,  but  many  of  them, 
after  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  quality  of 
stocks  and  incurring  grade  discounts  on 
loadout,  have  chosen  to  discontinue  this 
service. 

CHANGES  IN  TERMS  OF  AGREEMENT 

A  report  entitled  “Storage  Operations  of 
CCC,”  being  a  report  of  hearings  on  March 
24,  1959,  by  the  Jones  Subcommittee  on  De¬ 
partmental  Oversight  and  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
was  published  in  1959. 

Starting  on  page  27,  the  changes  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract  since  1940  are  outlined. 
The  summary  of  rate  changes  begins  on 
page  31. 

Subsequently,  this  useful  report  compares 
various  State  rates  with  those  posted  by  CCC. 
In  general,  this  study  shows  that  CCC  rates 
are  either  the  same  or  lower  than  tariffs 
charged  other  depositors  of  grain  under  pub¬ 
lished  tariffs. 

The  changes  in  terms  over  the  years  indi¬ 
cate  a  strong  increase  in  the  assignment  of 
financial  responsibility  to  warehousemen. 

When  more  responsibility  is  thus  assigned, 
risks  and  costs  are  obviously  increased. 
These  changes  would  have  justified  substan¬ 
tial  rate  increases  for  the  average  warehouse 
except  for  one  average  offsetting  factor — a 
high  average  rate  of  occupancy.  Thus,  CCC 
has  had  the  benefit  in  its  rates  of  large 
volume  use. 

The  time  will  come,  of  course,  when  CCC 
Inventories  will  be  sharply  reduced  from  cur¬ 
rent  levels.  No  one  known  to  me  is  capable 
of  prophecy  as  to  the  timing  or  extent  of 
such  reduction.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  know 
when  average  occupancy  of  the  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  commercial  storage  space  will  fall 
below  the  average  break-even  point.  It  could 
be  soon. 

This  points  to  a  problem  which  will  then 
arise.  If  and  when  there  are  only  1  to  2 
billion  bushels  of  grain  and  oilseeds  to 
store  for  CCC  and  normal  market  needs,  with 
more  than  4  billion  bushels  of  space  avail¬ 
able,  a  period  of  unbridled  competition  will 
begin  which  will  bankrupt  many  warehouse¬ 
men.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect.  It 
hovers  as  a  specter  in  the  shadows  of  every 
cupola  crowning  the  grain  warehouses  of 
the  land. 


Let’s  Lift  the  Ceiling 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Grants  Pass 
(Oreg.)  Courier,  February  3,  1960.  Spe¬ 
cifically  the  editorial  points  out  why  the 


ceiling  on  earning  for  persons  eligible 
to  receive  social  security  should  be  lifted. 
I  agree  that  this  should  be  done. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Let’s  Lift  the  Ceiling 

Men  and  women  past  65  years  can’t  get 
full  benefits  under  social  security  as  of  now 
unless  they  earn  no  more  than  $1,200  a  year. 
In  other  words,  it  is  possible  and  legal  to 
draw  a  social  security  check  12  months  out 
of  a  year  if  other  income  doesn’t  exceed 
$1,200  for  that  time.  That  limitation  doesn’t 
apply  to  persons  past  72  years. 

Yet,  it  has  been  determined  by  persons 
adept  at  figuring  out  things  that  a  worker 
can,  at  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  over  the 
specified  period  that  builds  his  social  secu¬ 
rity  benefit  base,  contribute  close  to  $6,000 
in  the  course  of  a  working  life  of  40  years. 
Then  an  additional  $6,000  is  added  to  that 
in  accumulated  interest.  This  belongs  to 
the  worker  as  a  savings  fund,  a  pension,  and 
should  be  payable  without  any  strings 
attached. 

The  railroader,  the  carpenter,  the  person 
in  most  any  trade  or  professional  walk  of 
life  builds  up  a  pension  or  retirement  fund 
that  he  or  she  draws  after  a  given  age, 
usually  65,  without  any  compunctions  and 
without  any  ifs  and  ands. 

Legislation  in  this  respect  is  pending  in 
the  Congress  now,  that  is  proposals  that  the 
Government  remove  restrictions  from  one’s 
earnings  and  at  the  same  time  permit  them 
to  draw  their  saved-up  pension.  Social 
security  isn’t  a  dole.  It’s  your  hard-earned 
money  and  mine,  money  the  Government 
borrowed,  or  rather  dogmatically  converted 
to  some  other  fund  while  it  was  not  being 
drawn  on — in  the  early  days  of  social  secu¬ 
rity.  It  is  even  alleged  the  Government  used 
some  of  this  social  security  money  for  loans 
to  foreign  nations. 

It  is  fair  and  just  that  social  security  fund 
contributors  be  permitted  to  draw  it  back  to 
their  own  use  as  they  see  fit,  not  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  v/ishes  to  dole  it,  based  on  what 
extra  money  one  makes. 


Volatile  Reverend  Powell  Is  Capping 
Secular  Career 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  Sunday.  February 
7,1960: 

Volatile  Reverend  Powell  Is  Capping 
Secular  Career 

(When  Representative  Graham  A.  Barden, 
Democrat,  North  Carolina,  the  other  day  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision  to  retire  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  his  present  term,  congres¬ 
sional  Democrats  faced  a  real  dilemma.  An 
ultraconservative  southerner,  Barden  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  In  line  to  succeed  him)  is  Repre¬ 
sentative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  Demo¬ 
crat,  New  York,  a  politically  controversial 
Negro.  For  days,  many  southerners  sought  a 
way  to  bypass  Powell,  but  found  themselves 
stymied  by  an  institution  dearer  to  the 
South  than  their  opposition  to  Powell — the 
congressional  seniority  system.  A  breach  of 
the  seniority  system  would  threaten  their 


own  traditional  route  to  committee  chair¬ 
manships.  Denying  him  the  post  on  grounds 
of  blacksliding  from  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1956  would  lay  them  open  to  the  same  repri¬ 
sal  if  they — or  their  States— clung  to  their 
habit  of  occasional  defection.  Many  Demo¬ 
cratic  liberals  were  opposed  to  Powell  for 
reasons  other  than  race.  Boxed  in  by  their 
own  liberalism,  they  were  unwilling  to  take 
a  stand  against  him.  Thus  Powell,  in  all 
probability,  will  become  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  when 
Barden  steps  down.  Speaker  Rayburn  has 
told  him  as  much.  Herewith  is  a  study  of 
the  prospective  chairman.) 

(By  Edward  T.  Folliard) 

New  York. — The  tumultuous  political  ca¬ 
reer  of  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Jr.,  a  Negro  whose  light  skin  and  aquiline 
features  lead  many  to  mistake  him  for  a 
white  man,  began  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Harlem 
church. 

For  19  years  now,  he  has  carried  on  in  the 
two  roles  of  clergyman  and  politican,  and  has 
prospered  in  both. 

His  church  is  jammed  when  he  preaches 
at  10  a.m.  and  at  noon  on  Sundays.  Next 
year,  if  things  go  right  for  him,  he  will  reach 
a  new  peak  in  his  political  career,  taking  over 
the  chairmanship  of  the  important  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  pulpit  or  on  the  political  stump, 
Powell  has  but  one  issue — Negro  rights. 
When  he  first  ran  for  a  House  seat  in  1944, 
he  said:  “I  will  represent  the  Negro  people 
first.  I  will  represent  after  that  all  the  other 
American  people.’’ 

hero  or  loudmouth? 

To  his  flock  of  10,000  in  the  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church  in  Harlem,  said  to  be  the 
largest  Negro  congregation  in  the  world,  he 
is  a  hero,  a  glittering  knight  of  the  cloth 
engaged  in  a  brave  crusade  for  equality  for 
America’s  16  million  Negroes. 

Not  all  Negroes  admire  him,  however. 
Earl  Brown,  a  Negro  member  of  New  York’s 
City  Council,  a  writer  for  Life  magazine  and 
Powell’s  primary  opponent  in  1958,  has 
called  Powell  an  irresponsible  loudmouth, 
a  wild  man  of  racist  tendencies,  and  a 
do-nothing  Member  of  Congress  with  the 
worst  attendance  record  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Powell  has  a  ready  epithet  for  any  Negro 
who  criticizes  him.  He  is  likely  to  call  the 
critic  an  Uncle  Tom,  meaning  a  hat-in¬ 
hand  type  of  Negro  who  is  obsequious  to¬ 
ward  the  white  man. 

After  being  backed  by  the  Democratic  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  (Tammany)  for 
seven  terms  in  the  House,  Powell  bolted  his 
party  in  1956  to  support  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  for  a  second  term.  He  said  that  the 
President  had  made  “the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  civil  rights  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States” — words  which  he  has  pretty 
well  eaten  since  then  by  accusing  the  Chief 
Executive  of  “seeming  indifference"  to  civil 
rights  problems. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  as  the  country  was 
preparing  for  the  midterm  congressional 
elections.  Carmine  DeSapio  and  other  Tam¬ 
many  leaders  voted  to  read  Representative 
Powell  out  of  the  Democratic  Party.  They 
explained  that  there  was  only  one  reason  for 
their  action — Powell’s  desertion  of  the  party 
and  his  support  of  the  Republican  national 
ticket  in  1956. 

Powell,  however,  insisted  that  this  was  not 
the  true  reason. 

“I  am  being  purged,”  he  said,  “because 
obviously  I  am  a  Negro,  and  a  Negro  should 
stay  on  the  plantation." 

A  newsman  pointed  out  that  Tammany 
leader  DeSapio  had  said  he  was  being 
dumped  solely  because  he  ran  out  on  his 
party  to  back  General  Eisenhower. 

“DeSapio  is  a  liar,”  Powell  snapped. 
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The  Harlem  preacher-politician  said  that 
DeSapio  was  “a  Mississippi  boss,”  and  added: 

"The  Negroes  left  Mississippi  to  get  away 
from  white  bosses,  but  they  found  them  here 
in  Harlem.” 

Tammany’s  leaders  looked  around  for  an¬ 
other  Negro  to  oppose  Powell  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  election  of  1958  in  the  16th 
(Harlem)  Congressional  District.  A  white 
candidate  would  have  little  chance  in  what 
has  been  called  “the  largest  Negro  ghetto  in 
the  world.” 

They  finally  tapped  Harvard-educated  Earl 
Brown,  the  city  councilman,  who  had  led  a 
fight  to  end  Jim  Crowism  in  New  York  hous¬ 
ing.  Brown  faced  almost  certain  defeat,  but 
he  was  determined  to  make  a  fight  of  it. 

"In  all  his  years  in  Congress,”  said  Brown, 
“Powell  has  accomplished  nothing.” 

He  said  that  Powell’s  attendance  record 
was  the  worst  in  Congress. 

"He  has  been  absent  half  the  time,”  Brown 
continued.  “When  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
passed  last  year  (1957),  Powell  didn’t  fight 
for  it  or  vote  for  it.  He  was  in  Europe  on  a 
free  trip  at  your  expense.” 

Powell  outdid  Brown  in  diatribes  and  in 
creating  headlines.  He  referred  to  Tammany 
Deader  DeSapio  as  “Massa  Carmine.”  And 
he  called  both  Brown  and  Hulan  Jack,  Negro 
president  of  Manhattan  Borough,  “Uncle 
Toms.” 

He  said  that  Brown  was  “a  handpicked 
Uncle  Tom  selected  by  the  Tammany  planta¬ 
tion  bosses  to  work  against  his  own  people.” 

NAACP  PROVOKED 

At  an  outdoor  meeting  in  Harlem,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  to  celebrate 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  outlawing  segregation  in 
public  schools,  Powell  warned  DeSapio  and 
Jack  that  they  had  better  avoid  “walking 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Harlem.” 

“We  won’t  do  what  the  Communists  did  to 
the  Nixons  in  South  America,”  he  added, 
"but  we  will  make  it  mighty  uncomfortable.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  NAACP,  which 
issued  a  statement  saying: 

"We  deplore  and  dissociate  ourselves  from 
the  banner  of  extreme  racialism  raised  by  Mr. 
Powell  in  his  May  17  address.  If  Negro  citi¬ 
zens  are  to  win  permanent  victory  in  the  long 
run,  we  must  be  consistent.  We  cannot 
condone  racism  in  others  while  using  it  our¬ 
selves.” 

Later  on,  Powell  explained  that  his  re¬ 
marks  were  simply  “bantering.” 

Jack,  a  Catholic  convert,  said  that  Powell 
was  preaching  racial  and  religious  hatred 
and  warned  that  this  could  only  lead  to 
disaster. 

Something  happened  in  the  spring  of  1958 
that  might  have  hurt  an  ordinary  politician 
but  hurt  Powell  not  at  all.  A  Federal  grand 
jury  in  New  York  indicted  him  on  charges 
of  filing  a  fraudulent  income  tax  return  for 
his  wife,  jazz  pianist  Hazel  Scott,  in  1951 
and  tax  evasion  in  a  joint  return  for  1952. 

Powell  cried  out  that  was  being  perse¬ 
cuted  and  likened  the  grand  jury  to  a  posse 
bent  on  some  kind  of  lynching. 

His  admirers  in  Harlem,  and  especially  the 
devoted  members  of  his  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church,  agreed  that  this  was  so.  The  in¬ 
dictment  had  no  more  effect  on  Powell's 
popularity  than  had  his  1945  divorce  from  his 
first  wife,  Isabel  Washington  Powell,  after 
12  years  of  marriage  and  his  marriage  that 
same  year  to  Miss  Scott. 

The  outcome  of  the  Democratic  primary 
election  was,  as  expected,  a  lopsided  victory 
for  Powell  over  Tammany’s  candidate. 
Brown.  The  vote:  Powell,  14,387;  Brown, 
4,935. 

These  figures  take  on  a  special  interest 
when  one  considers  the  clergyman-politi¬ 
cian’s  congregation  of  10,000.  This  is  the 
hard  core  of  his  political  strength,  a  fact 
that  is  acknowledged  by  the  Abyssinian  Bap¬ 


tist  Church  itself.  In  a  press  release  dated 
July  30,  1950,  the  church  said: 

“A  special  committee  of  church  members 
has  also  been  set  up  independent  of  the 
church  to  mobilize  the  church’s  vast  mem¬ 
bership  financially  and  in  terms  of  volunteer 
work  to  help  Reverend  Powell  in  his  cur¬ 
rent  campaign  for  reelection  to  Congress.” 

The  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  was 
started  in  1808  with  12  members.  It  grew 
out  of  protests  over  discrimination  practiced 
against  Negroes  in  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  New  York.  It  was  customary  in  those 
days  for  the  balcony  in  some  churches  to 
be,  set  aside  for  Negroes  and  the  balcony 
came  to  be  called  the  “slave  loft.” 

The  church  was  just  100  years  old  when 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  Reverend  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  father  of  the  present  pastor. 
The  elder  Powell  came  from  a  poor  family  of 
17  children.  He  had  great  energy  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  however,  and  worked  as  a  waiter  to  pay 
his  way  through  Yale  University. 

It  was  the  Reverend  Powell,  Sr.,  who  moved 
the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  to  its  present 
site  in  Harlem  and  began  building  up  the 
congregation.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  well 
on  the  side  as  a  real  estate  operator. 

When  the  whites  started  leaving  Harlem 
after  the  Negroes  came  flooding  in,  he  began 
buying  up  white  homes  at  bargain  prices. 
The  value  of  the  houses  he  bought  ultimately 
rose  and  provided  a  firm  base  for  the  Powell 
family  fortune. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  likes  to  boast 
about  his  background  and  tell  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  a  branded  slave. 

“My  folks  were  field  Negroes  for  countless 
generations,”  he  has  said.  "That’s  why  I 
belong  to  the  masses.” 

The  fact  is,  he  was  pampered  as  a  child 
and  has  never  known  want.  Born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  29,  1908,  he  was  6 
months  old  when  his  father  moved  to  New 
York  to  take  over  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church. 

He  got  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Col¬ 
gate  University,  where  he  passed  as  a  white 
student  until  his  father  arrived  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  deliver  a  lecture.  He  won  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  at  Columbia  University  and  his 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  at  Shaw  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  small  Baptist-affiliated  school  at  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.C.  He  also  studied  abroad. 

Young  Powell  entered  the  ministry  on 
the  night  of  Good  Friday,  1929.  He  became 
an  assistant  pastor  of  the  Abyssinian  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  1931  and  pastor  in  1937. 

He  was  relief  director  for  Harlem  in  the 
early  days  of  the  depression.  Later  he  joined 
with  others  in  persuading  store  owners  in 
Harlem  to  hire  Negroes  and  in  helping  get 
Negroes  jobs  as  bus  drivers. 

In  1941  he  was  elected  to  New  York’s  City 
Council,  the  first  Negro  ever  to  be  so  hon¬ 
ored.  Then  in  1944  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  first  Negro  in 
the  East  to  be  sent  to  Capitol  Hill. 

He  is  now  the  undisputed  political  champ 
of  Harlem.  His  adoring  followers  almost 
certainly  would  reelect  him  to  the  House 
even  if  he  should  have  the  bad  fortune  to 
be  convicted  .and  imprisoned  for  income  tax 
evasion. 

“Adam  is  unbeatable,”  one  of  his  admirers 
told  the  New  York  Post.  “Why,  he  has  10,000 
parishioners — and  every  one  is  a  campaign 
worker  before  election  time.  Who  can  build 
a  better  machine?” 

After  his  defeat  of  Brown  in  the  1958  Dem¬ 
ocratic  primary,  Powell  announced  that  he 
had  ended  his  feud  with  Tammany  Boss  De¬ 
Sapio  and  would  work  for  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  State  ticket,  which  meant  that 
he  would  try  to  help  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman 
defeat  his  Republican  opponent,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller. 

This  infuriated  the  Republican  leaders  of 
Harlem,  who  had  given  him  the  Republican 
nomination.  Harold  C.  Burton,  one  of  the 


GOP  leaders,  said:  "This  is  a  masterpiece 
in  doublecrossing  and  doubletalking.” 

Powell  wasn’t  able  to  save  Karriman  from 
the  Rockefeller  blitz,  but  of  course  he  won 
an  eighth  term  for  himself  in  the  House. 

It  is  because  of  this  long  seniority  that 
he  is  now  in  line  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  if  Rep¬ 
resentative  Graham  A.  Barden,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  the  present  chairman  makes 
good  on  his  promise  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  86th  Congress. 

Representative  Powell  is  something  of  a 
Beau  Brummel  out  of  the  pulpit,  a  man  who 
enjoys  good  food  and  drink  and  likes  to  drive 
imported  racing  cars. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  wears  a  Roman-type  col¬ 
lar,  a  dark  suit  and,  over  this,  flowing  black 
robes.  His  parishioners  refer  to  him  as  “Dr. 
Powell.” 

At  last  Sunday’s  10  a.m.  service  in  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  church,  he  delayed  his 
sermon  until  the  congregation  and  the  50- 
voice  choir  had  sung  Let  the  Lower  Lights 
Be  Burning  and  Be  Not  Afraid,  and  until 
the  two  assistant  pastors  had  preached. 
The  church  was  packed  to  the  walls. 

The  Reverend  Oberia  D.  Dempsey  asked  for 
a  blessing  on  the  congregation  and  also  a 
blessing  on  others — even  “those  who  would 
destroy  us.”  He  then  read  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Not  a  word  about  politics 
came  from  him. 

The  Reverend  David  N.  Licorish,  the  other 
assistant,  prayed  that  Congress  would  vote 
for  racial  equality  and  then  mentioned  Pas¬ 
tor  Powell’s  16-year  battle  for  equality. 

Taking  over  the  pulpit  himself,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Dr.  Powell  prayed  in  a  low  voice. 
Then  he  moved  onto  a  more  worldly  level. 

He  spoke  in  praise  of  President  de  Gaulle, 
of  France,  noting  that  in  the  Algerian  crisis 
the  Frenchman  stood  out  boldly  in  a  time 
of  mediocrity.  Gradually  he  eased  into  the 
affairs  of  another  man — Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  That  was  his  theme  almost  to  the 
end. 

He  hammered  away  on  two  points:  “It 
pays  to  take  a  stand”  and  “You  don’t  have 
to  compromise.”  He  said  he  had  been 
warned  that,  by  some  of  his  tactics,  he  was 
committing  political  suicide.  He  said  he 
also  had  been  warned  that  his  congregation 
might  drift  away  from  him. 

This  evoked  subdued  merriment  in  the 
congregation,  in  which  Representative 
Powell  joined.  He  said  that  some  explained 
away  the  packed  church  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day  by  saying  that  people  came  “out  of  curi¬ 
osity.”  That  might  be  so,  he  acknowledged; 
but  it  wasn’t  curiosity,  he  said,  that  piled  up 
all  that  money  on  the  collection  plates  every 
Sabbath.  Then  he  announced  that  the  col¬ 
lections  had  more  than  doubled. 

It  ended  with  Pastor  Powell  extending  an 
invitation  to  newcomers  to  move  forward 
and  enroll  in  his  flock. 

Representative  Powell  is  scheduled  to  go 
on  trial  on  the  income  tax  charges  March  7, 
after  many  delays.  He  was  indicted  May  8, 
1958,  after  charges  had  been  made — and 
denied — that  certain  administration  officials 
tried  to  protect  him  after  he  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  President  Eisenhower  in  1956. 

Two  Powell  secretaries,  Acy  Lennon  and 
Hattie  Freeman  Dodson,  were  convicted  on 
income  tax  charges  in  1956  and  served  prison 
terms. 

If  convicted  under  the  three  counts  of  the 
indictment,  Powell  could  draw  prison  sen¬ 
tences  up  to  5  years  and  fines  up  to  $10,000 
on  each  count.  He  has  retained  one  of  the 
best  known  criminal  lawyers  in  the  country, 
Edward  Bennett  Williams  of  Washington, 
who  has  served  as  counsel  for  the  late  Sen¬ 
ator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  (Republican,  Wis¬ 
consin)  ,  Teamster  President  Jimmy  Hoffa 
and  Frank  Costello,  notorious  underworld 
figure. 

Powell  seems  unable  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  White  House,  whether  the 
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occupant  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 
Former  President  Truman  barred  him  from 
the  mansion  after  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Truman 
as  “the  last  lady  of  the  land” — this  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mrs.  Truman’s  attendance  at 
a  tea  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  had  denied  use  of  their 
Constitution  Hall  to  Hazel  Scott,  the  second 
Mrs.  Powell. 

Just  what  President  Eisenhower  has 
against  Powell  is  something  he  is  keeping 
to  himself.  But  clearly  he  has  turned  on 
the  Harlem  Democrat  in  spite  of  the  support 
he  got  from  him  in  1956.  On  September  18, 
1957,  while  he  was  in  Newport,  R.I.,  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  President  wired  Powell  to  say  that 
he  would  meet  later  with  him  and  other 
Negro  leaders. 

The  Chief  Executive  did  meet  with  four 
Negro  leaders  in  June  1958,  but  Powell  was 
not  among  them.  He  had  been  indicted  just 
a  month  before  that. 


Memorial  for  Four  Chaplains  Proposed  for 
Mount  Charleston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  inter¬ 
ested  citizens  in  southern  Nevada  are  at 
this  moment  attempting  to  raise  funds  to 
construct  a  memorial  for  the  four  chap¬ 
lains  who  perished  in  the  sinking  of  the 
transport  U.S.S.  Dorchester. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  interested  in  learning  of 
the  progress  of  this  project,  and  in  read¬ 
ing  of  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  F.  D. 
Carruthers,  of  Pasadena,  who  is  assist¬ 
ing  citizens  of  Las  Vegas  in  preparing  for 
the  construction  of  this  worthy 
memorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  describing  these  preliminary 
events  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Dec. 

27,  1959] 

Memorial  to  Four  Chaplains  Proposed  for 
Mount  Charleston 
(By  Colin  McKinlay) 

The  longstanding  dream  of  a  retired  Navy 
chaplain  to  erect  a  memorial  cathedral  to  the 
four  Navy  chaplains  who  perished  in  the 
sinking  of  the  transport  U.S.S.  Dorchester 
may  become  a  shrine  on  Mount  Charleston. 

Seventy-one-year-old  Rev.  John  F.  D.  Car¬ 
ruthers  of  Pasadena,  a  member  of  the-facul- 
ty  of  Claremont  Men’s  College  in  Pomona, 
says  he  will  return  soon  after  the  holidays 
to  look  over  a  prospective  site  on  Cathedral 
rock  on  Mount  Charleston. 

Reverend  Carruthers  has  been  staying  at 
the  Hacienda  Hotel  where  owner  Warren  Bay- 
ley  has  promised  assistance  in  obtaining  land 
if  he  decides  that  it  is  the  fitting  location  for 
the  cathedral. 

A  veteran  of  both  world  wars,  Reverend 
Carruthers  is  now  director  of  research  and 
aeronautical  history  at  the  college.  His  long¬ 
standing  dream  has  been  to  erect,  at  a  cost 
of  several  million  dollars,  a  permanent  house 
of  worship  for  all  faiths  to  attend  on  pil¬ 


grimages,  "to  unite  the  world  into  religious 
unity.” 

"I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  four  chap¬ 
lains,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
architectural  structures  are  already  made, 
but  their  completion  hinges  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  site. 

Although  there  would  be  no  religious  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  cathedral,  there  would  be  four 
wings  for  prayer  to  symbolize  each  of  the 
Navy  chaplains  who  went  down  together  with 
their  ship.  Two  were  protestant,  one  Jewish 
rabbi  and  the  other  was  a  Catholic  priest. 
They  had  their  arms  around  each  other  in 
prayer  when  the  end  came  after  an  attack  by 
the  Japanese. 

Reverend  Carruthers  said  that  the  memo¬ 
rial  would  preserve  this  spirit  of  the  chaplain 
corps  and  Christ’s  words.  “Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.” 

Each  wing  of  the  building  would  be  con¬ 
secrated  by  one  of  the  faiths  representing 
one  of  the  four  chaplains,  he  said.  He  said 
the  proposed  name  is  the  “World  Cathedral 
of  the  Four  Chaplains.” 

When  the  national  American  Legion  com¬ 
mander  visits  this  area.  Reverend  Carruthers 
said  he  plans  to  enlist  his  aid  in  the  project. 

The  four  chaplains  have  also  been  me¬ 
morialized  on  a  commemorative  U.S.  postage 
stamp. 


Wisconsin  Man  Brings  the  Hoe  to  Back¬ 
ward  Somalia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
free  world  is  engaged  in  an  ideological 
and  economic  battle  to  prove  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  its  systems  over  communism. 

As  we  know,  the  battle — overt  and 
covert — extends  to  a  great  many  fronts. 

Over  the  years,  our  Nation  has  dedi¬ 
cated  a  tremendous  volume  of  its  re¬ 
sources  and  manpower  to  providing  a 
military  deterrent  to  Communist  expan¬ 
sion. 

Economically,  too,  we  have  made  a 
unique  effort  in  history  to  shore  up  the 
economies  of  other  nations  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  the 
international  conspiracy. 

Too  little  heard  of,  but  perhaps  one  of 
our  major  exports  to  areas  of  the  world 
searching  for  an  ideology  and  a  way  of 
life  to  enable  them  to  progress  and  live 
better  in  our  age,  is  the  dedicated  Amer¬ 
ican  serving  abroad  in  nonmilitary  fields. 
A  great  many  of  these  individuals  are 
giving  their  time,  energies,  and  talents, 
to  bring  a  little  of  America  into  the 
hinterlands  of  the  globe. 

Today,  I  refer  to  one  specific  individ¬ 
ual,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Judy — a  native  of 
Peshtigo,  Wis.,  and  formerly  a  county 
4-H  agent  and  assistant  agricultural 
extension  agent  of  Superior,  Wis. 

Mr.  Judy,  with  15  American  technical 
experts  is  bringing  new  ideas  in  farming 
to  the  tribesmen  of  Somalia  on  the 
African  Continent,  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  pro¬ 


gram  of  assistance  for  less-developed  na¬ 
tions — more  commonly  known  as  the 
point  4  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  agricultural  meth¬ 
ods  in  Somalia  are  still  primitive.  Under 
the  ICA  program,  Mr.  Judy  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  are  carrying  on  a  heroic  effort  to 
bring  some  modernization  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  techniques  in  that  country  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  economy. 

Along  with  bringing  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  agriculture,  Mr.  Judy  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  are  setting  splendid  examples  of 
friendly  Americans  willing  to  get  dirt 
on  their  hands,  and  dedicate  time  and 
energies  to  help  these  people  improve 
their  standards  of  living. 

Recently,  the  Minneapolis  Star  car¬ 
ried  a  detailed  article  by  Robert  Hewett. 
entitled  “Wisconsin  Man  Brings  the  Hoe 
to  Backward  Somalia.” 

The  article  outlines  the  splendid  way 
in  which  Mr.  Judy  and  the  ICA  program 
are  bringing  better  living,  and  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  the  United  States,  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  that  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Man  Brings  the  Hoe  to  Backward 
Somalis 

(By  Robert  Hewett) 

Mogadiscio,  Somalia. — A  young  county 
agent  from  Superior,  Wis.,  is  bringing  new 
ideas  in  farming  to  Somali  tribesmen. 

One  newfangled  American  implement  caus¬ 
ing  quite  a  stir  here  is  an  ordinary  long- 
handled  garden  hoe. 

An  even  more  daring  innovation  for  tradi¬ 
tion  bound  Somalis  getting  their  first  look 
at  an  American  dirt  farmer  is  the  plow. 

For  centuries  Somali  tribesmen  who  settled 
down  to  farming  (most  are  still  camel-raising 
nomads)  have  literally  scraped  along  with 
two  simple  tools:  A  crude  hatchet  to  hack 
away  scrub  bushes  and  a  mattock-like  hoe 
with  an  18-inch  handle  used  to  scratch  up 
the  soil  to  plant  corn,  peanuts,  and  sesame 
seeds. 

The  American  trying  to  show  Somalis  how 
to  get  better  crops  without  inefficient,  back¬ 
breaking  toil  is  Robert  D.  Judy,  35,  who  was 
county  4-H  Club  agent  and  assistant  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  agent  at  Superior  before  com¬ 
ing  here  last  December. 

Judy  is  one  of  16  American  technical  experts 
brought  to  Somalia  under  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  program 
to  help  underdeveloped  nations,  commonly 
known  as  the  point  4  program. 

The  onetime  farm  boy,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  Judy  of  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1953. 

Point  4  men  like  Judy,  who  gets  out  and 
works  with  ordinary  people,  frequently  do  a 
more  effective  job  at  representing  the  ITnited 
States  abroad  than  do  many  conventional 
diplomats. 

Somalia  is  a  strange  and  interesting  coun¬ 
try,  but  not  exactly  the  most  comfortable 
spot  for  a  foreigner  to  live  and  work.  Slight¬ 
ly  larger  than  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  com¬ 
bined,  it  is  hot  and  arid,  stretching  along 
the  east  African  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean 
not  far  north  of  the  Equator. 

Italy  took  over  the  barren  region  as  a  col¬ 
ony  in  1889  during  the  European  power 
scramble  for  Africa.  During  the  1920s  and 
1930’s,  Italian  Somaliland  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  spot  to  which  Benito  Mus- 
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solinl  banished  political  enemies  he  -hated 
most. 

Next  year,  Somalia’s  estimated  1,250,000 
people,  largely  illiterate  tribal  nomads,  get 
their  independence  under  United  Nations 
auspices. 

Italian  colonizers  paid  no  attention  to  na¬ 
tive  agriculture  other  than  to  recruit,  some¬ 
times  by  force,  workers  for  the  Italian- 
owner  banana  plantations  which  still  pro¬ 
vide  the  bulk  of  Somalia’s  meager  exports. 

And  that  explains  in  part  why  the  long- 
handled  hoe,  a  simple  plow — or  a  friendly 
American  farmer  who  gets  dirt  on  his 
hands — is  something  of  a  sensation  in  Soma¬ 
lia. 

Judy,  a  brawny  bachelor  who  looks  younger 
than  35,  lives  in  a  little  stone  house  presided 
over  by  a  smiling  Somali  cook  who  already 
has  learned  to  prepare  Wisconsin-style  fried 
chicken  via  the  sign  language. 

The  house  is  at  Merca,  a  banana  shipping 
port  about  70  miles  south  of  Mogadiscio. 
Judy  was  the  first  American  in  the  area. 
But  a  few  weeks  ago  another  point  4 
water  resources  technician  and  his  wife  were 
assigned  to  Merca. 

We  drove  over  bumpy  dirt  roads  (they  are 
impassable  when  it  rains)  to  the  nearby  vil¬ 
lage  of  Coriole,  a  cluster  of  circular  huts 
whos’e  thatched  roofs  look  like  inverted  ice 
cream  cones.  There  we  met  some  of  the  big, 
black-skinned  Somalis  with  whom  Judy  has 
been  making  friends  in  recent  months  de¬ 
spite  the  language  barrier. 

Judy  took  the  standard  2-month  State  De¬ 
partment  cram  course  in  Italian  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Somalia  and  each  day  adds  a  few 
Somali  words  to  his  vocabulary.  Italian  is 
the  language  of  those  Somalis  who  deal  with 
foreigners.  The  Somali  language  is  little- 
known  by  non-Somalis  mainly  because  it 
has  no  written  characters  and  dialects  vary 
widely. 

Organization  of  a  point  4  program  has  been 
slow  in  Somalia  where,  in  many  respects, 
farming  practices  are  more  primitive  than  in 
the  Arab  states  and  India.  Judy  has  spent 
much  time  so  far  in  the  necessary  job  of 
making  friends  with  the  more  progressive 
Somali  farmers,  who  usually  till  only  about 
2*4  acres  per  man. 

Judy’s  most  receptive  customer  has  been 
one  who  might  be  termed  a  capitalist  by 
Somali  standards.  He  is  Mahmud  Omar,  a 
tall,  dignified  Somali  who  owns  about  35 
acres,  hires  some  of  his  neighbors  on  a  share- 
crop  basis  and  is  regarded  as  the  smartest 
man  in  the  village. 

Mahmud  Omar  is  a  good  example  of  the 
universal  fact  that  some  farmers  simply  are 
more  enterprising  than  others.  He  readily 
saw  the  advantages  of  the  long-handled  hoe, 
for  example,  even  though  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  preferred  the  old  way  of  bending  almost 
double  to  till  the  ground. 

Like  all  Somalis  he  is  probably  suspicious 
of  this  strange  foreigner  in  a  land  where 
foreigners  usually  have  meant  trouble  (but 
he  is  too  polite  to  say  so) . 

This  fall  part  of  his  land  will  be  tilled 
with  a  new  8-inch  steel  plow  and  some  will 
be  planted  with  hybrid  seed  corn  brought 
from  America. 

Experience  in  other  countries  has  shown 
that  once  farmers  see  better  results  with 
their  own  eyes,  they  also  try  the  new  idea. 

Although  Mahmud  Omar  has  never  heard 
of  America’s  farm  price-support  program,  it 
seems  the  idea  is  not  confined  to  the  Mid¬ 
west.  He  pointed  to  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
carefully  lined  with  corn  husks,  where  he  is 
burying  part  of  this  season’s  corn. 

“The  corn  price  in  Mogadiscio  is  not  very 
good  right  now,”  Mahmud  explained  in  a 
mixture  of  Italian  and  Somali.  "I’m  going 
to  hold  this  for  a  better  price.  What  we 
Somalis  really  need  is  for  the  Government 
to  fix  a  good  price  and  buy  all  our  corn.” 

Judy’s  main  job  on  his  2-year  assignment 
in  Somalia  is  to  help  train  41  Somali  youths 


as  the  nucleus  for  an  agricultural  extension 
service  patterned  somewhat  on  the  American 
model  to  give  advice  on  new  techniques  to 
farmers. 

“But,  in  a  country  like  this,  first  things 
come  first,”  he  added  as  he  pulled  a  garden 
hoe  and  shovel  from  the  back  of  his  jeep  sta¬ 
tion  wagon.  “It’s  going  to  be  a  very  slow 
process.” 

This  fall,  about  40  inexpensive,  lightweight 
steel  plows  are  going  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Somali  extension  agents  to  show  their  farm¬ 
ers  what  can  be  done  about  getting  a  better 
crop. 

“The  average  corn  yield  this  year  on  plots 
cultivated  with  hoes  is  about  12  to  14  bushels 
an  acre,”  Judy  said.  “We  used  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  plow,  and  deeper  cultivation  alone  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  of  80  percent  in  the 
crop.  When  Somali  farmers  learn  this  they 
are  going_to  find  that  plowing  is  an  economic 
proposition — but  first  we  have  to  teach  them 
to  use  oxen  and  camels  to  pull  the  plows.” 

Use  of  light  tractors  is  something  for  the 
future  as  far  as  the  average  farmer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  of  the  big  Italian  plantation 
owners  rent  tractors  (all  prewar  models)  for 
plowing  to  a  few  of  the  more  prosperous 
Somalis  but  they  are  unknown  in  most  farm¬ 
ing  areas. 

Another  big  problem  in  Somalia,  as  in  most 
underdeveloped  countries,  is  establishment 
of  cooperatives  to  provide  credit  for  seed  and 
equipment  purchases  as  well  as  marketing. 
Some  co-ops  were  tried  in  the  last  few  years 
but  failed  because  of  poor  supervision. 

Credit  to  ordinary  farmers  is  now  provided 
mainly  by  Arab  lenders  who  get  as  much  as 
300  percent  interest — payable  in  crops— dur¬ 
ing  each  growing  season. 


Defying  Commonsense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  most 
pressing  of  domestic  problems  after 
stemming  the  tide  of  inflation  is  the 
vexing  problem  of  our  mountainous  farm 
surpluses.  Yesterday,  for  example,  there 
were  three  editorials  in  the  Washington 
papers  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  them  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  first,  entitled  ‘‘Defying  Common- 
sense,”  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News;  the  second,  entitled  “Action 
on  Farm  Surplus  Needed,”  by  David 
Lawrence;  and  the  third,  entitled  “Much 
More  Than  Vexing,”  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  yesterday’s  Evening  Star. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Feb.  10, 1960] 

Defying  Commonsense 

Surplus  crops  are  the  farm  problem.  The 
price-support  program  built  this  overabun¬ 
dance.  It  continues  as  a  strong  financial 
incentive  to  produce  more  and  more.  This, 
says  President  Eisenhower,  is  a  situation 
which  “defies  commonsense.”  That’s  stating 
it  mildly. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress  yester¬ 
day.  the  President  indicated  his  general  pref¬ 
erences  on  reform,  but  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  go  along  with  anything  within  reason 
which  Congress  may  suggest.  Solemn  regard 
for  the  Nation’s  welfare  should  prompt  a 


comparable  cooperative  spirit  among  the 
lawmakers. 

The  wheat-  surplus  properly  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  message.  Wheat  provides  only  6 
percent  of  the  farm  income.  Yet  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  $3.5  billion  tied  up  in  wheat — 
30  percent  of  the  total  currently  invested  in 
farm  price  support  operations.  And,  if  the 
present  system  is  continued,  that  will  only 
be  the  downpayment. 

Basically,  President  Eisenhower  would 
start  solving  the  problem  by  gradual  with¬ 
drawal  of  subsidy  incentives  to  overproduce. 
He  would  free  the  farmer  of  arbitrary  con¬ 
trols  by  eliminating  both  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  for  wheat.  Price  sup¬ 
ports  would  be  continued  but  would  be  a  per¬ 
centage  of  recent  average  market  prices, 
rather  than  a  higher  figure  based  on 
parity. 

The  effect  of  this  system,  long  urged  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  would  be 
to  stop  the  marginal  production  of  wheat 
at  a  guaranteed  profit.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  insure  the  efficient  producer  against 
disaster. 

As  further  aids  to  retreat  from  overpro¬ 
duction,  the  President  would: 

Gradually  expand  the  conservative  reserve 
program  up  to  50  million  acres.  This  would 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  land  now 
withheld  from  production  by  this  program. 
In  his  budget  message,  the  President  asked 
for  9  million  additional  acres  in  fiscal  1961, 
bringing  the  total  to  37  million  acres.  Ex¬ 
panding  population  will  require  the  use  of 
this  land  years  hence.  Meanwhile  its  culti¬ 
vation  swamps  the  market. 

He  would  be  willing  to  consider  payments 
in  kind  for  reduction  of  surplus  crop  acre¬ 
age.  This  is  an  interesting  idea,  advanced 
by  farm  groups.  A  wheat  farmer,  for  In¬ 
stance,  would  stop  growing  wheat,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  and  draw  the  amount  of  his  usual  crop 
from  Government  shortage.  Properly  man¬ 
aged,  this  scheme  could  reduce  Government 
cash  outlays,  reduce  surplus  supplies  and 
cut  storage  costs. 

The  President’s  recent  trip  strengthened 
his  belief  in  the  food  for  peace  program 
which  uses  surplus  crops  to  feed  hungry 
people  abroad.  He  wants  greater  emphasis 
on  research  to  find  new  uses  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  also  more  attention  to  the  rural  de¬ 
velopment  program,  finding  new  sources  of 
income  in  depressed  agricultural  areas. 

In  none  of  this  is  there  any  quick  cure  for 
deep  ills  accumulating  from  generations  of 
politically  inspired  tinkering  with  the  funda- 
metnal  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Reform 
will  take  a  long  time  and  objective  considera¬ 
tion  is  admittedly  difficult  in  a  Presidential 
election  year.  But,  somewhere  short  of  dis¬ 
aster  for  American  agriculture,  a  start  must 
be  made.  The  President’s  suggestions  are 
constructive  to  that  end. 

Action  on  Farm  Surplus  Needed — Danger  to 

Nation  of  Costly  Problem  Called  Spur  to 

Solution  by  Congress 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Eisenhower  has  put  up  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  task  of  closing  perhaps  the  biggest 
gap.  He  says: 

“The  Government  sustains  a  net  cost  of 
more  than  $1,000  a  minute — $1.5  million 
every  day — the  year  around,  to  stabilize 
wheat  prices  and  income.” 

The  President  reveals  that  Federal  funds 
tied  up  in  wheat  approximate  $3.5  billion, 
and  makes  this  further  point: 

“Although  this  means  that  well  over  30 
percent  of  the  total  funds  invested  in  inven¬ 
tories  and  loans  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  goes  for  wheat,  this  crop  pro¬ 
vides  only  6  percent  of  the  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  farm  products. 

It  wouldn’t  be  so  disturbing  if  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  given  the  farm  program  was 
getting  somewhere.  But  it  isn’t.  Produc- 
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tion,  instead  of  being  curtailed,  is  being 
stimulated.  Here’s  how  Mr.  Eisenhower,  in 
his  latest  message  to  Congress,  explains 
what’s  happening : 

"Day  by  day  this  program  further  distorts 
wheat  markets  and  supplies.  Its  only  future 
is  ever  higher  cost.  Inexorably  it  generates 
ever  larger  surpluses  which  must  be  ex¬ 
pensively  stored.  Ultimately,  if  our  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  act  quickly  and  construc¬ 
tively,  the  danger  is  very  real  that  this  en¬ 
tire  program  will  collapse  under  the  pressure 
of  public  indignation,  and  thousands  of  our 
farming  people  will  be  hurt.” 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  This  is  a 
political  year.  The  so-called  farm  vote  is 
supposed  to  be  drawing  away  from  the  Re¬ 
publicans  largely  because  the  administration 
has  refused  to  go  in  for  higher  and  higher 
subsidies.  So  the  President  has  put  the 
dilemma  squarely  before  Congress.  He  has, 
in  effect,  challenged  the  politicians  in  both 
parties.  He  says: 

“Whatever  the  legislative  approach, 
whether  toward  greater  freedom  or  more  reg¬ 
imentation,  it  must  be  sensible  and  econom¬ 
ically  sound  and  not  a  political  poultice. 
And  it  must  be  enacted  promptly.  I  will 
approve  any  constructive  solution  that  the 
Congress  wishes  to  develop.” 

The  President  then  discusses  several  basic 
principles  and  various  alternative  plans,  and 
promises  to  approve  any  one  of  them  or  a 
combination  of  constructive  proposals.  He 
doesn’t  abandon  the  idea  of  farm  subsidies 
and,  Indeed,  urges  expansion  of  the  present 
conservation  reserve  program  up  to  60  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  make  payments  in 
kind  for  reduction  of  acreage  devoted  to 
crops  in  surplus  and  for  retirement  of  such 
acreage  from  cultivation.  The  main  condi¬ 
tion  imposed  is  that  measures  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  keep  total  production  below  total 
consumption  while  this  program  is  in  opera¬ 
tion.  He  says  that,  lacking  such  safe¬ 
guards,  a  payment-in-kind  procedure 
“would  overload  the  free  market  and  there¬ 
by  depress  prices.” 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  not  heretofore  offered 
such  a  flexibility  of  approach.  He  declares 
that,  if  Congress  wishes  to  propose  a  plan  of 
its  own  as  an  alternative,  he  will  approve 
it  so  long  as  the  plan  is  constructive.  He 
insists  that  “the  important  thing  for 
farmers,  and  for  all  other  Americans,  is  for 
us  to  act  sensibly  and  to  act  swiftly.” 

This  means  that  Congress  will  be  on  the 
spot.  It  cannot  dodge  the  issue.  It  will 
have  to  offer  a  legislative  plan  to  remedy  the 
present  situation.  This  will  tempt  some 
influential  members  of  Congress  to  write  the 
kind  of  bill  that  will  bring  a  presidential 
veto.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  measure 
would  command  a  two-thirds  vote  to  over¬ 
ride  a  veto.  For  Congress  is  very  much  di¬ 
vided  on  the  farm  question. 

The  Republicans  will  make  good  use  of  the 
President’s  latest  message  to  Congress.  They 
will  point  out  that  he  has  placed  directly 
upon  Congress  the  major  responsibility  for 
originating  farm  legislation.  If  no  suitable 
legislation  is  offered,  the  Democrats — since 
they  are  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress — will  have  to  accept  the  blame.  At 
least,  that’s  the  theory.  Conversely,  if  the 
Democrats  come  up  with  a  measure  that  the 
President  can  sign,  it  helps  the  Republicans 
to  take  the  issue  to  a  large  extent  out  of  the 
1960  presidential  campaign. 

Apart  from  politics,  the  next  administra¬ 
tion,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  Democratic 
or  Republican,  will  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  same  agricultural  problem.  Hence, 
a  start  might  as  well  be  made  now  as  a  year 
hence  to  close  the  gap  between  the  low  net 
income  of  many  farmers  and  the  excessive 
production  of  certain  farm  products  which, 
the  President  says  pointedly,  has  been 
"largely  due  to  economic  distortions  induced 
by  years  of  Federal  Interference.” 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  10,  1960] 
Much  More  Than  Vexing 

President  Eisenhower  erred  on  the  side  of 
understatement  when  he  said  that  the  farm 
situation  is  our  “most  vexing  domestic  prob¬ 
lem.”  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
problem  which  has  assumed  nightmarish  pro¬ 
portions,  and  which  is  threatening  our 
agricultural  economy. 

Even  so,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
anything  will  be  done  this  year  to  ease  the 
problem.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  lat¬ 
est  message  is  to  toss  a  very  “hot  potato”  to 
the  Democratic  Congress.  As  the  President 
put  it,  “the  American  people  have  every  right 
to  expect  the  Congress  to  move  promptly  to 
solve  situations  of  this  kind.”  In  this  elec¬ 
tion  year,  however,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  Congress  will  move  promptly.  For  one 
thing,  the  problem  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
quick  solution.  For  another,  the  Democrats 
this  year  may  very  well  prefer  a  farm  issue 
to  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

Still,  as  one  looks  at  the  mounting  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses,  especially  wheat,  the  day 
of  reckoning  obviously  cannot  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  The  wheat  program  alone  is 
costing  the  Government — and  this  means 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer — $1  y2  million  every 
day  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  the  mounting 
surpluses,  under  the  existing  program,  are 
defeating  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself — to  aid  the  farmers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  think,  was  fully  justified  in  saying 
that  it  “defies  commonsense  to  continue  to 
encourage,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions  of 
tax  dollars,  the  building  of  ever-larger 
excess  supplies  of  products  that,  as  they 
accumulate,  depress  farm  prices  and  endan¬ 
ger  the  future  of  our  farmers.” 

Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Eisenhower  says,  this 
defies  commonsense.  But  commonsense  is 
bound  to  have  rough  sledding  in  any  year 
in  which  the  Presidency,  the  Vice  Presidency, 
one-third  of  the  Senate,  and  all  of  the  House 
seats  are  at  stake.  At  best,  we  doubt  that 
anything  that  is  politically  courageous  and 
constructive  will  be  done  about  the  farm 
problem  before  1961. 


Proposed  Lifting  of  414-Percent  Interest 
Rate  Ceiling 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Schoon¬ 
over,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Idaho 
First  National  Bank,  which  sheds  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  controversy  over  the 
President’s  request  that  Congress  lift 
the  4 % -percent  ceiling  on  the  interest 
rate  for  long-term  Treasury  obligations. 
I  know  John  Schoonover  well,  and  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  his  views.  He  qualifies  as  an  expert 
on  matters  of  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Schoonover  is  opposed  to  lifting 
the  ceiling.  He  says  that  it  seems  to  him 
appropriate  that,  when  long-term  money 
is  sought,  bonds  should  be  put  out  in  a 
market  that  wants  long-term  invest¬ 
ments.  Since  there  is  not  now  that  kind 
of  a  market,  he  feels  that  4  years  and  9 
months  are  a  long  enough  term  for  bor¬ 
rowing  at  the  present  high  rates.  He 
suggests  that  the  Treasury  should  at 


least  make  some  attempt  to  manage  its 
affairs  so  as  to  borrow  money  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  just  as  a  private  concern 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  known  of 
a  private  business  that  intentionally 
took  on  long-term  obligations  at  a  time 
of  record-high  interest  rates.  During 
such  a  period,  private  business  naturally 
endeavors  to  do  its  financing  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis,  so  that  it  will  not  be  burdened 
by  the  high  interest  for  a  20-  or  30-year 
period.  If  this  makes  sense  for  private 
business,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  also 
make  sense  for  the  Government. 

I  ask  that  the  Schoonover  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Idaho  First  National  Bank, 

Boise,  Idaho,  January  20, 1960. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Church, 

The  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  You  have  undoubtedly  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  administration’s  de¬ 
sire  to  have  Congress  remove  the  4%  percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  Treasury  obligations 
with  a  maturity  of  6  years  or  longer.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  know  my  views,  which  you 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  are  in  opposition  to 
such  a  move. 

I  think  the  interest  rate  limitation  is  a 
good  one  from  almost  every  standpoint,  and 
the  arguments  that  the  Treasury  uses  seem 
to  be  a  bit  weak.  Whether  a  borrower  is 
the  Government  or  some  private  enterprise, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  that  when 
long-term  money  is  sought,  bonds  should  be 
put  out  in  a  market  that  wants  long-term 
investments. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  at  the  present  time,  in  order 
to  counter  inflation,  is  pursuing — through 
its  open  market  operations — a  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  That  is,  whenever  money 
seems  to  be  easing  a  bit,  they  sell  Treasury 
bills  into  the  market,  withdrawing  Federal 
Reserve  currency  from  general  reserves  in 
order  to  make  payment  of  the  bills  which 
are  purchased. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  they  were  doing  the 
opposite  in  order  to  give  a  boost  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  when  a  recession  seemed  to  be  under 
way.  That  would  have  been  a  good  time 
for  the  Treasury  to  have  borrowed  long-term 
money.  In  fact,  in  May  of  1958  a  long-term 
bond  of  the  Treasury,  bearing  3  y2  percent 
and  due  February  16,  1990,  was  selling  at 
10ff.  That  same  bond  today  is  selling  at 
around  85  per  100. 

Some  existing  Government  bonds  pres¬ 
ently  outstanding  a,re  selling  on  a  basis  of 
over  6  percent  yield  to  the  investor,  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  capital  gains 
feature:  and  as  a  consequence  I  doubt 
whether  any  material  amount  of  long-term 
Governments  could  be  sold  by  the  Treasury 
even  if  they  were  permitted  to  pay  5  percent 
or  thereabouts. 

They  have  the  privilege  now  of  paying 
whatever  rate  they  need  to  pay  for  money 
under  5  years,  and  it  would  seem  that  4 
years  and  9  months  would  be  long  enough 
period  for  borrowing  at  the  present  high 
rates.  It  seems  that  the  Treasury  should  at 
least  make  some  attempt  to  manage  its 
affairs  and  borrow  money  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Just  as  a  private  concern  would  do. 

There  is  a  limitation  on  the  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  which  can  be  paid  by  many  counties, 
cities,  and  municipalities  generally,  and  I 
think  these  limitations  are  good.  They  serve 
to  cause  various  municipalities  to  hesitate 
about  borrowing  when  rates  are  abnormally 
high.  That  same  psychology  ought  to  apply 
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in  connection  with  borrowings  of  the  US. 
Government. 

You  do  not  need  to  feel  that  being  opposed 
to  the  removal  of  the  ceiling  is  entirely  a 
political  argument,  because  many  folks  who 
are  students  of  finance  and  who  are  con¬ 
servative  in  nature  feel  that  the  present 
limitations  should  be  maintained. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  A.  Schoonover, 

Chairman. 


Tax  Ruling  for  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies:  An  Aid  to  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes¬ 
terday  a  press  release,  issued  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  carried 
news  of  import  to  small  business  in  this 
country. 

It  stated  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  approved  a  proposed  rule  that 
properly  licensed  small  business  invest¬ 
ment  companies  “will  not  be  subject  to 
the  27%  percent  tax  on  accumulated 
earnings  up  to  $100,000  and  38J/2  percent 
above  $100,000  if  they  engage  in  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  small  businesses  and 
meet  all  other  provisions  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.” 

In  other  words,  this  will  encourage 
expansion  of  the  investment  company 
program,  the  advantage  of  which  will 
accrue  to  small  business  enterprise.  For 
this  ruling  will  mean  that  an  investment 
company — in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  tax  ruling — must  actively  engage  in 
the  business  of  providing  funds  to  small 
business  concerns,  either  through  the 
purchase  of  convertible  debenture  bonds 
or  through  the  disbursement  of  long¬ 
term  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  perhaps  this  information  is  not,  as 
yet,  widely  known  in  the  small-business 
community  and  because  I  think  it  merits 
the  widest  possible  distribution  and  lead¬ 
ership,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  the  SBA  release  of  February 
10,  1960: 

The  Small  Business  Administration  hailed 
as  salutary  today  the  Treasury  Department 
approval  of  a  proposed  rule  that  small  busi¬ 
ness  investment  companies  licensed  by  the 
agency  will  not  be  subject  to  the  2Ty2  per¬ 
cent  tax  on  accumulated  earnings  up  to 
$100,000  and  38'/2  percent  above  $100,000  if 
they  engage  in  providing  funds  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  meet  all  other  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Approval  of  the  exception  to  the  tax  im¬ 
position  was  published  January  28  in  the 
Federal  Register,  following  earlier  publica¬ 
tion  last  September  2,  1959,  of  the  proposed 
rule. 

Duncan  H.  Read,  SBA  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  for  its  Investment  Division,  said  the 
Treasury’s  approval  of  the  proposed  rule 
would  have  “a  salutary  effect”  on  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  investment  company  program. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  a  small  business  investment 


company  would  still  be  considered  a  ‘‘mere 
holding  or  investment  company”  within  the 
meaning  of  section  533(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  but  the  “presumption  of 
existence  of  the  purpose  to  avoid  income  tax” 
resulting  from  its  being  a  “mere  holding  or 
investment  company”  will  be  considered 
overcome  if  the  SBIC: 

1.  Complies  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  and 
the  regulations  thereunder;  and 

2.  Actively  engages  in  the  business  of  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  small  business  concerns 
through  the  purchase  of  convertible  deben¬ 
ture  bonds  of  such  concerns  or  through  the 
disbursement  of  long-term  loans  to  such 
concerns  under  sections  304  and  305  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act. 

Violation  of  or  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  or  failure  to  invest  its  funds  actively  in 
small  business  concerns  would  reintroduce 
the  “presumption”  by  the  Treasury  of  “the 
purpose  to  avoid  income  tax”  and  result  in 
imposition  of  the  accumulated  earnings  levy. 

Small  business  investment  companies  are 
already  exempt  from  the  personal  holding 
company  surtax  of  75  percent  on  undistrib¬ 
uted  earnings  up  to  $2,000  and  85  percent 
above  $2,000. 

In  addition,  SBIC’s  and  their  individual 
stockholders  are  allowed  an  ordinary  loss 
deduction,  rather  than  a  capital  loss  in  the 
event  of  loss  in  the  sale  of  convertible  de¬ 
bentures  of  small  businesses  or  of  the  stock 
of  small  business  obtained  by  conversion,  or 
in  the  event  of  worthlessness  of  either  the 
debentures  or  the  stock. 

SBIC’s  are  given  also  a  100-percent  deduc¬ 
tion  on  dividends  they  may  get  from  the 
stock  in  small  business  which  they  may 
hold. 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau  regulations  cov¬ 
ering  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned 
statutory  allowances  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  simultaneously  with  the 
accumulated  earnings  announcement. 


Recommendations  Concerning  the  Soil 
Bank  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  two 
of  the  major  farm  organizations  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union,  have  in  one  county  of  my 
State,  Richland  County,  gotten  together 
and  have  made  some  very  good  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Richland 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Richland 
County  Farmers  Union  held  in  Wahpe- 
ton,  N.  Dak.,  January  27,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

At  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Richland  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Richland  County  Farmers  Union 
held  in  Wahpeton  on  January  27,  I960- — the 
following  resolution  was  formulated,  and,  on 


February  11 

motion  by  Herb  Goerger,  Farm  Bureau  chair¬ 
man,  and  seconded  by  Darrel  Miller,  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  chairman,  was  unanimously 
passed. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Congress  appropriate 
funds  sufficient  to  put  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  into  operation  to  accommodate  all 
applicants  who  can  qualify: 

1.  That  rental  payments  should  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  past  10-year  produc¬ 
tion  average  for  each  individual  farm  and 
not  on  a  bid  basis.  The  payments  should 
reflect  a  wider  differential  between  high-  and 
low-productive  land. 

2.  That  the  soil  bank  be  open  to  farm 
operators  only  and  payments  divided  be¬ 
tween  owner  and  tenant  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  crop-share  terms. 

3.  That  a  maximum  and  minimum  per¬ 
centage  of  a  farm  unit  be  allowed  in  a 
soil-bank  contract  of  from  10  to  40  percent 
with  a  $5,000  limitation  per  operator. 

4.  That  a  3-  to  5-year  contract  be  allowed, 
and,  if  continued,  no  acreage  could  be 
banked  a  second  time  under  one  long-term 
contract  until  the  whole  farm  had  been 
covered  by  such  a  contract  rotation. 

5.  That  all  weeds  and  pests  be  more  strictly 
controlled  on  soil-bank  land. 

Marvin  J.  Huckle, 
Farmers  Union  Acting  Secretary. 


University  of  Florida  Medical  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  great  Florida  Medical 
Center  which  is  located  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
this  great  medical  center  is  not  only 
known  throughout  Florida,  but  has  al¬ 
ready  achieved  a  national  reputation. 
As  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  am  pleased  to 
enclose  an  article  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Sunday,  February  7,  1960: 

Florida  Medical  Center — Two  New  Units  in 

Gainesville  Complex  Put  It  in  Vanguard 

of  U.S.  Services 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

A  few  years  ago  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  great  Florida  Citrus  Belt,  which  starts  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  University  of  Florida 
in  Gainesville,  a  young  farmer  fell  from  a 
ladder  while  working  in  his  groves.  Although 
the  fall  was  not  from  a  great  height,  he 
landed  on  some  of  his  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  his  back  was  broken 
and  he  was  paralyzed. 

Fortunately,  through  the  Florida  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  young  man 
was  sent  to  a  rehabilitation  center  outside 
the  State  for  treatment  and  returned  later 
to  become  a  successful  insurance  man,  work¬ 
ing  from  his  wheelchair. 

Today  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  severely 
disabled  Floridians  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
State  for  rehabilitation.  Their  needs  can 
now  be  met  through  the  new  rehabilitation 
services  of  the  teaching  hospital  and  clinics 
of  the  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center,  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Five  hundred  persons 
from  12  States  attended  the  formal  cere¬ 
monies  held  here  this  weekend  to  announce 
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the  new  rehabilitation  services  and  the  new 
college  of  health-related  sendees. 

ONE  OF  BEST  IN  UNITED  STATES 

These  two  new  units  are  the  latest  in  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  best  planned  uni¬ 
versity  health  centers  in  the  Nation.  The 
center  is  named  for  the  late  president  of  the 
university. 

Already  In  operation  are  the  colleges  of 
medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health- 
related  services  and  a  teaching  hospital  and 
clinics.  Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  a 
new  $1,680,000  pharmacy-research  building 
were  held  last  November. 

Florida's  new  health  center  did  not  just 
happen.  Aided  by  grants  from  the  State, 
Federal  Government,  and  the  commonwealth 
fund,  the  university  brought  experts  and 
consultants  in  all  aspects  of  health  educa¬ 
tion,  research  and  services  to  the  campus  in 
the  8-year  planning  period. 

MEDICINE  SCHOOL  THE  FIRST 

As  a  result,  the  health  center  is  unique  in 
many  ways.  Major  among  these  is  its  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy,  which  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
cept  that  members  of  the  health  team  who 
are  trained  together  in  the  same  environ¬ 
ment  will  be  better  prepared  to  work  to¬ 
gether. 

Professional  isolationism  is  broken  down 
because  students  in  the  colleges  of  medicine, 
nursing,  pharmacy  and  health-related  serv¬ 
ices  utilize  the  same  educational  and  clinical 
facilities. 

The  first  units  to  be  activated  in  the  health 
center  were  the  colleges  of  medicine  and 
nursing,  which  admitted  their  first  students 
in  the  fall  of  1956.  First  dividends  on  this 
investment  will  come  this  June  with  the 
graduation  of  40  new  physicians  and  25  new 
nurses. 

The  second  major  development  came  with 
the  opening  of  the  magnificent  400-bed 
teaching  hospital  and  clinic  in  the  fall  of 
1958.  ' 

Many  of  our  older  hospitals,  obsolete 
architecturally  and  disorganized  function¬ 
ally,  are  reminiscent  of  the  clutter  of  a 
country  general  store.  In  sharp  contrast, 
this  hospital  has  the  efficiency  of  a  modern 
department  store.  However,  it  has  more  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a  home  than  an  institu¬ 
tion.  This  feeling  is  carried  out  in  the  most 
minute  detail,  from  the  noninstitutional 
furniture  to  the  soft  pastel  colors. 

A  particularly  remarkable  feature  of  the 
center  is  an  ambulant  wing,  which  func¬ 
tions  as  a  hotel.  Here  are  housed  the 
patients  receiving  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services  who  do  not  need  such  costly  items 
as  nursing  and  bedside  food  services. 

Patients  live  in  comfortable  surroundings 
at  a  cheaper  cost,  eat  in  the  cafeteria  and 
may  even  have  a  family  member  with  them. 
They  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  wish 
within  the  limits  dictated  by  their  physical 
condition. 

For  these  patients  recreational  group 
therapy  as  well  as  visiting  with  other  pa¬ 
tients  and  staff  are  excellent  antidotes  for 
anxiety.  This  ambulant  unit  has  proved  to 
be  especially  valuable  for  psychiatric 
patients. 

THERAPISTS  TRAINED 

The  new  College  of  Health-Related  Serv¬ 
ices  currently  includes  a  graduate  program 
in  rehabilitation  counseling,  which  has  been 
conducted  by  the  university  since  1956,  and 
three  new  undergraduate  programs  in  medi¬ 
cal  technology,  physical  therapy,  and  occu¬ 
pational  therapy.  The  latter  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  new  resources  for  Florida 
and  all  the  Southeast. 

Prior  to  their  establishment  there  were 
no  programs  for  training  physical  therapists 
in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  no  training  programs  for 


occupational  therapists  in  these  States  plus 
North  Carolina.  This  has  resulted  in  fewer 
physical  therapists  and  occupational  ther¬ 
apists  for  the  population  in  the  Southeast 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 


Tribute  to  Women’s  Role  in  American 
Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that,  as  our  country  expands  and 
progresses,  the  role  of  women  becomes 
increasingly  important  in  the  economy, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  phases  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Today,  there  are  about  23  million 
women  in  the  labor  force  of  the  Nation. 
By  1970,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  about 
30  million — accounting  for  one  out  of 
every  three  workers  in  our  labor  bat¬ 
talions. 

Once  confined  to  the  home,  women 
today — because  of  farreaching  changes 
in  our  social  and  economic  systems,  as 
well  as  new  educational  and  vocational 
opportunities — are  participating  more 
actively  in  practically  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  These  include  office 
work,  manufacturing,  professions,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  many  other  fields.  In 
this  rapidly  advancing  technological  age, 
the  sciences,  too,  are  offering  new  op¬ 
portunities  of  careers  for  women. 

However,  the  American  woman  still 
splendidly  performs  her  fundamental 
role  as  wife,  mother,  and  homemaker,  as 
well  as  constructively  contributes  to 
community,  civic,  religious,  and  other 
programs. 

Today,  I  would  like  particularly  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Dolan  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Over  the  years,  she  has  been  a  wife, 
homemaker,  and,  as  well,  a  lawyer  and 
a  leader  in  providing  legal  aid  to  the 
indigent. 

The  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  Committee 
on  Legal  Aid  recently  sponsored  a  testi¬ 
monial  breakfast  in  recognition  of  her 
splendid  contributions  in  the  legal  field, 
particularly  in  connection  with  her  work 
with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Mil¬ 
waukee — a  community  chest  supported 
agency,  which,  since  1914,  has  furnished 
free  legal  counsel  to  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  counsel  fees. 

Symbolical  of  the  splendid  contribu¬ 
tions  which  a  member  of  the  once  so- 
called — but  erroneously,  I  believe — 
weaker  sex  is  making  in  the  professional, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  fields,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
on  her  work  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  by  Ellen  Gibson,  reviewing  her 
contributions  to  this  field,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Her  Legal  Aid  to  Indigent  Is  Basis  for  a 
Testimonial 
(By  Ellen  Gibson) 

Julia  B.  Dolan  hopes  that  one  of  her  grand¬ 
daughters  will  take  up  what  Mrs.  Dolan  re¬ 
gards  as  a  wonderful  profession  for  women — 
the  law. 

There  is  some  encouragement  for  her  fond 
dream  in  the  fact  that  Louise,  the  oldest  of 
three  granddaughters,  is  at  4  parroting  bits 
of  “Nana’s”  mealtime  conversations  about 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Milwaukee. 

Since  1914,  this  community  chest-sup¬ 
ported  agency  has  furnished  free  legal  coun¬ 
sel  to  persons  who  cannot  pay  an  attorney’s 
fees.  For  the  last  20  years,  the  society's 
direction  has  been  in  the  small  but  capable 
hands  of  Mrs.  Dolan. 

The  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  Committee  on 
Legal  Aid  is  sponsoring  a  testimonial  break¬ 
fast  in  tribute  to  her  devoted  duty  at  8:30 
am.,  February  19,  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel. 
Invitations  are  going  out  from  Walter 
Graunke,  Wausau,  committee  chairman,  to 
some  450  lawyers,  judges,  and  other  friends. 
Judge  F.  Ryan  Duffy  of  the  Federal  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  Chicago  will  speak. 

FAMILY  TO  BE  PRESENT 

In  the  audience  will  be  Mrs.  Dolan’s  hus¬ 
band,  John  J„  an  attorney  who  is  now  a 
vice  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light 
Co.,  and  their  three  sons,  John,  30,  of  Hart- 
land,  an  advertising  man;  Thomas,  27,  now 
teaching  the  history  of  philosophy  at  Edge- 
wood  Academy,  Madison,  while  working  on  a 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Philip,  25,  in  the  marketing  division  of  a 
manufacturing  firm. 

The  Dolans  decided  ruefully  several  years 
ago  that  their  boys  must  have  heard  too 
much  law  talk  to  favor  it  as  a  profession  for 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Dolan  completed  work  on  her  law  de¬ 
gree  after  her  marriage  to  a  fellow  Marquette 
University  law  student.  For  12  years  she  was 
in  part-time  private  practice.  She  special¬ 
ized  in  probate  and  domestic  relations,  fields 
which  she  believes  are  particularly  suited  to 
women  attorneys. 

LOGICAL  CHOICE  FOR  POST 

One  of  her  major  problems  was  asking 
clients  for  money  when  they  had  so  many 
other  troubles.  So  in  1939  when  the  strictly 
nonprofit  legal  aid  society  needed  a  new 
director,  she  was  a  logical  choice.  She  had 
already  become  widely  known  in  civic  and 
welfare  circles. 

They  tell  the  story  that  she  asked  a  low 
salary  so  that  she  would  not  feel  guilty  if 
she  stayed  home  when  one  of  the  boys  had 
measles. 

Mrs.  Dolan  is  not  the  usual  mental  image 
of  the  woman  lawyer.  She  is  just  5  feet  tall 
in  high  heels  and  enjoys  pretty  clothes  and 
Jewelry.  She  has  short  black  hair  and  hazel 
eyes  and  an  air  of  friendly  efficiency.  The 
big  old-fashioned  Dolan  home  at  2522  East 
Newberry  Boulevard  is  the  scene  of  many 
festive  parties  and  family  gatherings. 

WOMAN’S  TOUCH  APPARENT 

Her  office  is  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
YWCA,  610  North  Jackson  Street,  has  its 
complement  of  legal  texts  and  workaday 
tools  but  the  walls  are  a  soft  gray  blue  and 
there  are  textured  drapes  at  the  windows, 
abstract  hangings  over  a  davenport,  a  vine 
in  a  brass  planter,  and  handsome  barometer 
and  clock  that  were  Christmas  gifts  from  her 
husband,  and  pictures  of  the  four  grand¬ 
children  set  in  novel  paperweights. 

There  she  was  interviewed  last  week. 

Legal  aid,  she  pointed  out,  provides  the 
community  with  a  unique  service. 

“In  our  free  enterprise  United  States, ’• 
she  said,  “there  is  no  setup  in  the  law  for 
representing  indigent  people  in  most  court 
actions.  Only  in  felony  cases  does  the 
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court  appoint  an  attorney  for  an  indigent 
defendant.  In  any  person’s  life,  there  may 
be  a  time  when  he  needs  the  protection  of 
the  law.  It  can  be  a  catastrophe  if  he  does 
not  have  legal  representation.” 

BASIC  TO  MOVEMENT 

It  is  basic  to  the  legal  aid  movement 
that  “equality  before  the  law  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  American  concept  of  democracy” 
and  that  “poverty  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  equal  justice  for  any 
citizen.” 

Many  Milwaukee  clients  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  have  been  frightened  by  eviction 
notices  or  are  involved  in  landlord-tenant 
disputes.  Others  are  in  marital  difficulty. 
Wives  may  need  help  to  obtain  support 
orders.  Small  claims  cases  are  frequent,  and 
often  can  be  settled  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Dolan  supervises  a  staff  which  in¬ 
cludes  another  full-time  attorney,  a  part- 
time  attorney  handling  courtwork  and  two 
office  secretaries.  She  has  developed  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  20  Marquette  University  law 
students  each  semester.  With  the  Milwaukee 
Bar  Association,  she  organized  a  bar  reference 
panel,  to  which  clients  who  can  pay  but  don't 
know  an  attorney  may  be  directed.  With 
the  help  of  the  Junior  Bar  Association,  the 
society  organized  a  voluntary  defender  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  free  counsel  in  the  district 
court. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

The  newest  of  her  ventures  fs  a  volunteer 
program  for  the  Lawyer’s  Wives  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.  About  35  of  them  are  now  appearing 
at  the  office  for  regular  half  days.  They 
answer  telephones,  register  clients,  file  pa¬ 
pers,  and  soothe  waiting  children  in  a  play¬ 
room  which  they  fixed  up  in  a  corner  of 
an  office. 

Mrs.  Dolan  has  been  an  active  member  of 
such  groups  as  the  Zonta  Club,  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club,  Women’s  Court 
and  Civic  Conference  and  Community  Wel¬ 
fare  Council.  She  helped  found  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  County  Women  Lawyers’  Association. 
For  3  years,  she  served  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  Association.  The 
Quota  Club  in  1955  named  her  the  Milwaukee 
“Career  Woman  of  the  Year.” 

CASELOAD  SOARS 

In  her  20  years  with  the  society,  Mrs. 
Dolan  has.  seen  the  caseload  climb  from 
2,000  a  year  to  5,500  and  the  budget  grow 
from  an  annual  $5,500  to  $31,634. 

A  tireless  “salesman”  for  legal  aid  service, 
Mrs.  Dolan  looks  upon  each  new  extension 
of  program  as  an  opportunity  to  enlist  more 
public  support.  That  is  the  way  she  is  try¬ 
ing  to  regard  the  testimonial  breakfast 
ahead.  She  returned  from  a  recent  Carib¬ 
bean  vacation  to  find  the  plans  afoot.  She 
protested. 

“It’s  already  in  the  hopper,”  her  good 
friends  and  admirers  told  her,  “and  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it.” 


Tadeusz  Kosciuszko — 1746-1817 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  has 
been  a  great  reservoir  of  soldiers  of  free¬ 
dom.  And  whenever  her  brave  and  cour¬ 
ageous  sons  have  found  it  impossible  to 
serve  the  cause  of  their  unhappy  and  un¬ 
fortunate  kinsmen,  they  have  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  findings  fields  of  activity  where 


they  have  rendered  immense  services  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  who  served  in  our 
War  of  Independence  from  1776  to  the 
end  of  that  war,  was  one  of  those  gallant 
fighters  whose  deeds  on  battlefields  and 
his  ingenious  methods  of  devising  our 
defenses  and  fortifications,  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  Americans. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  a  rare  char¬ 
acter  in  his  days.  He  showed  remark¬ 
able  aptitude  as  a  student  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  art  and  was  offered  the  best  military 
education  in  his  native  Poland.  But  for 
this  energetic,  ambitious,  and  idealistic 
youth  of  fighting  spirit,  that  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  He  went  to  France  and  there  at 
the  famous  Mezieres  Military  School 
specialized  in  artillery  and  engineering. 
Thus  he  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  tasks  he  undertook  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Continental  Army.  For 
his  distinguished  services  Congress  made 
him  a  brigadier  general  in  1783,  and  with 
that  proud  rank  he  returned  to  Poland 
hoping  to  serve  his  country’s  cause.  Un¬ 
fortunately  that  was  not  to  be;  after 
more  than  20  years’  struggle,  he  died  in 
exile  in  Switzerland  at  the  age  of  71. 
Today  in  paying  homage  to  his  blessed 
memory  we  once  more  acknowledge  our 
gratitude  to  this  brave  and  patriotic  son 
of  Poland. 


Boy  Scouts  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
over  5  million  members  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  celebrate  their 
50th  anniversary.  The  Boy  Scouts  were 
first  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  February  8,  1910.  On  this 
occasion  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  members  for  the  out¬ 
standing  contribution  they  have  made 
to  our  country  and  people. 

The  Scout,  through  his  training  and 
adherence  to  the  Scout  oath  and  law, 
represents  the  qualities  of  our  American 
youth.  Scouting  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  activities  of  our  country  in 
every  kind  of  emergency.  During  both 
World  Wars,  they  responded  to  the  call  of 
duty  with  the  obedience  of  a  well  trained 
soldier.  In  World  War  I  they  raised 
nearly  one  half  billion  dollars  in  Liberty 
Loans  and  distributed  over  30  million 
pieces  of  Government  literature.  During 
World  War  H,  in  the  year  1942  alone,  the 
Scouts  collected  250  million  pounds  of 
wastepaper,  over  73  million  pounds  of 
rubber,  over  293  pounds  of  scrap  metal 
and  nearly  10  million  pounds  of  tin 
cans.  There  are  so  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  the  Scouts  made  during  these  two 
wars  it  is  impossible  to  list  them  all  in 
these  brief  remarks. 

Disasters  during  peacetime  found  the 
Scouts  responding  to  the  urgent  pleas 
of  help.  In  1925  they  rendered  service 
in  the  Illinois  tornado,  California  earth¬ 
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quake,  and  the  fire  at  Shreveport,  La.; 
1927  found  the  Scouts  assisting  in  the 
Mississippi  floods,  St.  Louis  tornado,  and 
the  New  England  floods.  They  collected 
1,812,284  items  of  clothing,  foodstuff, 
household  furnishings,  and  supplies  for 
the  needy  and  distressed  in  the  year  1934. 

Today,  reviewing  the  past  50  years  of 
the  Scout  movement,  I  hope  the  next  50 
years  will  be  as  fruitful  and  rewarding. 
The  Scouts  in  their  devotion  to  God  and 
country,  will  continue  to  lead  our  youth 
in  the  building  of  spiritual  values,  high 
moral  character,  and  strong  bodies.  In 
these  days  of  danger  of  communistic  op¬ 
pression  and  atheistic  ideology,  we 
should  heed  the  words  of  our  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  on  February  8,  1941: 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  today  axe  approaching 
manhood  at  a  grave  hour  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  Recent  events  have  threatened  the 
security  of  freemen  everywhere,  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life  is  being  challenged 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  must  be  strong  if  our  free  way  of  life 
is  to  be  maintained,  and  for  our  national 
policy  we,  as  a  nation,  have  adopted  the 
motto  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization — “Be 
Prepared.” 

During  these  days  of  uncertainty,  I 
feel  that  we  as  a  nation  should  heed 
these  words  and  again  use  the  motto 
“Be  Prepared.” 


Birthday  Anniversary  of  Two  Great  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
February  12,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  two  great  men  who  have  played 
important  roles  in  the  history  of  our  Na¬ 
tion — Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko.  Although  they  lived  in 
different  periods,  they  shared  the  same 
respect  for  man’s  dignity  and  they  both 
loved  liberty. 

Every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America 
learns  about  the  great  champion  of  free¬ 
dom,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  how  he  has 
inspired  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

General  Kosciusko  is  the  hero  of  two 
continents.  He  fought  for  freedom  in 
our  American  Revolution  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Poland  where  he  led  a  revolt 
to  bring  freedom  to  his  own  people.  He 
was  the  first  foreign  patriot  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  cross  the  ocean  to  fight  for 
the  principles  in  which  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved.  He  was  a  great  military  leader 
and  his  engineering  genius  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  American  cause. 

Kosciusko  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
universal  struggle  for  freedom,  and  his 
courage,  bravery,  and  sacrifice  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  This  struggle 
continues,  never  ceasing,  and  while 
Poland  is  oppressed  today  under  com¬ 
munism  the  love  of  liberty  has  not  dim¬ 
inished.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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Polish  people,  their  outlook  for  the 
sacred  cause  is  bright. 

We  all  join  together  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  these  two  great  men. 


Necessary  Business  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  two  editorials  en¬ 
titled  “Necessary  Business  Expenses” 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  in  the  issue  cf  Wednesday, 
February  3,  1960;  and  “Petition  for  Pair 
Play”  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Monday,  February  1,  1960: 
[From  the  New  Orleans  States-Item,  Feb.  3, 
1960] 

Necessary  Business  Expenses 

Timely  and  fair  is  a  bill  by  Representative 
Hale  Boggs  asking  classification  as  legitimate 
expenses  those  sums  spent  by  industry  to 
speak  its  mind  on  Federal  legislation. 

Until  now,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  held  that  bills  run  up  by  a  business  or 
anyone  else  in  attempting  to  influence  legis¬ 
lation  through  the  medium  of  free  expression 
of  opinion  are  not  proper  expenses. 

And  the  advertiser  who  has  bought  space 
or  time  to  set  forth  his  views  on  a  measure 
before  Congress  has  had  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
money  so  spent. 

Representative  Boggs,  however,  proposes  in 
House  Resolution  7123  that  all  such  expenses 
be  deductible. 

As  things  now  stand,  he  believes,  a  penalty 
is  being  placed  on  the  utilization  of  freedom 
of  speech  in  communicating  opinion  to  the 
Nation’s  citizens  and  lawmakers. 

He  is  on  sound  ground  when  he  says  that 
any  business  which  feels  a  particular  measure 
is  deleterious  to  its  interest  must  be  allowed 
to  say  so  without  being  penalized  income 
taxwise. 

Such  expressions  of  opinion  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  legitimate,  deductible  expenses. 

If  the  cost  of  being  heard  in  the  interest 
of  self-preservation  isn’t  a  necessary  business 
expense,  then  what  is? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1960] 
Petition  for  Fair  Play 

If  you  look  at  Representative  Hale  Boggs’ 
bill  one  way,  we  suppose  it  could  be  called  a 
proposal  to  help  Washington  lobbyists. 
Why,  one  might  be  inclined  to  ask,  should 
the  law  be  changed  to  permit  an  individual 
who  wants  Uncle  Sam  to  ease  up  on  his 
taxes,  or  pass  a  measure  that  will  help  his 
business,  to  deduct  the  costs  of  his  attempts 
to  influence  legislation  from  his  income? 

The  argument  sounds  reasonable  enough. 
Eut  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  proposal  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressman,  his  bill  takes  on  a  far  different 
appearance. 

The  problem  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  in¬ 
equities  of  the  tax  laws  that  result  in  a 
privilege  to  some  and  a  penalty  to  others. 
In  this  case,  the  constitutional  right  of  peti¬ 
tion  granted  all  the  people  is  affected. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  A  great  many  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  a  lot  of  pressure 
groups  are  permitted — and  rightly  so — to 
engage  in  lobbying  efforts  to  influence  leg¬ 
islation  without  losing  their  tax-exempt 


status.  And  Government  agencies,  which  of 
course  pay  no  taxes,  are  among  the  biggest 
lobbyists  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

But,  says  Representative  Boggs,  present 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations  pre¬ 
vent  like  deductions  by  individual  people. 
“Even  the  expenses  of  a  businessman’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  public  hearing  before  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  considering  legislation 
affecting  his  business  may  be  disallowed.’’ 

Mr.  Boggs’  petition  for  fair  play  is  based  on 
the  pretty  sound  idea  that  the  right  of  any 
and  all  citizens  to  petition  for  good  laws,  or 
to  oppose  bad  laws,  as  they  see  those  laws, 
should  not  be  diluted  by  punitive  taxation. 

Hence  his  bill  to  allow  expenses  legally 
incurred  in  attempts  to  Influence  legislation 
to  be  as  tax  deductible  as  expenses  of  foun¬ 
dations,  tax-exempt  lobbies,  and  Government 
agencies. 

And  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the 
way  the  regulation  works  now  it  means  that 
if  a  bill  is  before  Congress  and  John  Smith 
wants  to  have  his  say  in  opposition  to  some 
pretty  powerful  tax-exempt  interests,  John 
Smith  has  to  pay  taxes  on  what  he  says. 


Mr.  Powell  Supported 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mi’.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Powell  Supported — Qualifications  for 
Heading  House  Committee  Reviewed 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

One  must  always  agree — on  the  basis 
of  its  unmatched  stature — that  the  New 
York  Times  is  a  most  responsible  pillar 
of  journalism.  At  the  same  time  one  must 
also  recognize  the  fallibility  even  of  the 
Times. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  support  of  the 
opposition  to  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell’s  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
the  Times  is  employing  a  specious  argument. 
This  argument  stands  on  a  three-legged 
stool:  He  is  a  racist;  he  has  a  poor  record 
as  a  legislator;  and  his  absenteeism. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  racist?  Is  he 
a  citizen  fighting  to  extend  democracy  to 
his  own  race,  or  one  who  would  deny  those 
rights?  A  “racist”  is  one  who  believes  in 
racial  superiority  and  not  racial  equality. 
If  the  Times’  reasoning  on  this  point  should 
be  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  no  south¬ 
erner  and  few  northerners  could  qualify  as 
a  committee  chairman. 

WILL  OF  MAJORITY 

In  our  democracy  the  real  test  for  the 
chairman  of  a  congressional  committee  is 
whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  rule.  In  his  very  first  press 
conference  on  this  subject.  Congressman 
Powell  made  it  clear  that,  as  chairman,  he 
would  bring  all  legislation  to  a  committee 
vote.  Congressman  Powell  said  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Phil  Landrum  of  Georgia  and  Carl 
Elliott  of  Alabama  would  be  retained  as 
subcommittee  chairmen. 

The  argument  that  Mi-.  Powell  should  not 
be  appointed  because  he  is  a  “poor  legisla¬ 
tor,”  is  both  irrelevant  and  misleading.  In 
the  16  years  in  Congress  Mr.  Powell  has  done 
exactly  as  his  constituents  in  Harlem  have 
wanted  him  to  do :  continue  to  introduce  all 
forms  of  civil  rights  legislation  whether  the 
Congress  passed  it  or  not.  It  would  be  far 


more  accurate  to  say  of  Mr.  Powell  that  a 
good  legislator  has  been  operating  in  a  poor 
Congress. 

Thirdly,  the  charge  of  “absenteeism” 
against  Congressman  Powell  is  an  old  ca¬ 
nard  which  really  does  him  a  grave  injustice. 
The  workload  carried  by  Mr.  Powell,  despite 
many  serious  illnesses,  would  stagger  the 
most  hearty  individual.  For  30  years  he  has 
been  minister  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church.  In  Congress  he  is  the  Representa¬ 
tive  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States.  His  daily 
mail  easily  outnumbers  that  of  any  other 
Congressman,  by  at  least  3  to  1.  He  reads, 
and  answers,  every  single  letter. 

attendance  at  meeting 

Congressman  Powell  is  in  his  second  term 
as  chairman  of  the  17-man  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  mines  and  mining.  He  has  at¬ 
tended  every  meeting  and  has  brought  along 
such  fine  knowledge  and  ability  to  this 
highly  technical  committee  as  to  win  public 
commendation  from  the  full  committee 
chairman  and  those  members  who  serve 
under  him. 

I  submit  that  the  Times  would  have  been 
wise  to  examine  the  members  of  Mr.  Powell’s 
present  committee  before  reaching  such  a 
hasty  and  premature  conclusion;  the  same 
would  be  true  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  who 
by  public  pronouncement  has  supported  Mr. 
Powell’s  appointment. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  evaluation 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  Times  will  give 
further  editorial  consideration  to  Mr. 
Powell’s  appointment.  For  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  including  Mr.  Barden's  decision  under 
pressure  to  run  again.  Congressman  Powell 
is  denied  the  chairmanship,  the  whole  world 
will  look  upon  democracy  as  a  bitter  pallia¬ 
tive  for  its  oppressive  sickness. 

John  Young  III. 


A  Letter  From  Bishop  Sherman  L.  Greene 
to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  tetter: 

February  1,  1960. 

The  Editor, 

The  New  York  Times, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Sir:  As  a  southerner,  familiar  with  the 
great  need  for  fairer  regional  representation 
on  committee  chairmanships  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  am  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  position  of  the  New  York  Times  as  it 
voices  opposition  to  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  as  possible  head  of  the  im¬ 
portant  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

In  direct  rebuttal  to  your  reference  to  Mr. 
Powell’s  record  as  “miserable,”  I  respect¬ 
fully  call  your  attention  to  the  splendid  rec¬ 
ord  our  “champion  of  civil  rights”  has  been 
making  during  his  tenure  as  subchairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  Mr.  Powell  has  been 
publicly  applauded  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
86th  Congress  for  his  industry,  attention  to 
work  and  “attendance  at  all  of  the  meetings.” 
(Congressional  Record,  June  12,  1959.) 

Your  reference  to  Mr.  Powell  as  a  racist 
was  most  ingracious,  in  fact  it  was  inept. 
If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been 
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forced  to  emphasize  his  resentment  over  the 
denial  of  basic  citizenship  rights  to  Negroes, 
it  should  be  to  his  credit  that  he  has  thus 
made  himself  a  Congressman  at  Large,  the 
voice  of  the  Negro  people  themselves. 

When  contrasted  with  the  segregationist, 
fascist,  and  most  un-American  character  of 
some  of  Mr.  Powell’s  colleagues  in  this  same 
Congress,  he  stands  out  in  bold  belief  as  a 
patriot.  There  is  nothing  racist  about  Pow¬ 
ell’s  demands  for  Negro  equality.  Either  he 
simply  echos  the  determination  of  Negroes 
for  full  freedom  now. 

The  New  York  Times  must  continue  to 
criticize  editorially  and  your  right  to  do  so 
is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  Seizing 
this  moment  to  attract  the  system  of  seni¬ 
ority  however,  is  almost  certain  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  for  Powell  is  a  hero  from  Bandung 
to  Birmingham.  Then  too,  is  it  not  the 
judgment  of  the  voters  of  Mr.  Powell’s  dis¬ 
trict  that  keeps  him  in  the  Congress?  Let 
us  help,  not  hinder  those  who  work  for  a 
better  America. 

Bishop  Sherman  L.  Greene. 

Senior  Bishop  and  Chairman  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  African  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church. 


Retirement  of  Prominent  Bank  Executive 
of  Hazleton,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  news  story 
that  was  featured  in  the  Plain  Speaker 
of  Hazleton  on  Tuesday,  January  19, 
1980,  announcing  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Alvan  Markle,  Jr.,  as  vice  president  of 
the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Hazleton.  Mr. 
Markle  has  had  a  most  outstanding  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  business  life  of  the  city  of 
Hazleton,  and  is  a  member  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  family  which  pioneered  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  city,  the  second  largest 
in  my  district.  Though  Mr.  Markle  has 
retired  from  an  active  role  in  banking, 
I  am  certain  he  will  continue  to  make 
impressive  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  his  native  city  which  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  community 
which  I  have  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
representing. 

Alvan  Markle,  Jr.,  To  Retire  From  Bank 
Post — Former  Head  of  Markle  Bank  To 
Continue  Service  With  CAN-DO 
Alvan  Markle,  Jr.,  one  of  the  region’s  most 
prominent  bank  executives  and  member  of  a 
family  which  pioneered  the  development  of 
the  Hazleton  area,  retired  as  vice  president 
of  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  this  city. 

He  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  will  maintain 
offices  in  the  bank  at  8  West  Broad  Street. 

He  will  also  continue  to  serve  as  a  director, 
executive  committee  member  and  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  CAN-DO. 

Markle  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  institution — one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
city — since  1916,  when  he  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  Markle  Banking  &  Trust 
Co.  He  was  elected  president  fn  1929. 


In  1958,  when  the  Markle  Bank  merged 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Scranton 
and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Deposit  &  Savings 
Bank  to  become  Northeastern  National, 
Markle  became  a  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  new  bank. 

WILL  CONTINUE  CAN-DO  ROLE 

The  retiring  bank  official  told  the  Plain 
Speaker  that  he  hopes  to  continue  to  serve 
on  the  CAN-DO  board  “as  long  as  they  want 
me.” 

Markle,  born  in  Hazleton  on  July  28,  1889, 
is  the  son  of  Alvan  Markle  and  Mary  Dryfoos 
Markle.  He  received  his  early  schooling  in 
the  Hazleton  public  schools,  Fay  School  at 
Southborough,  Mass.,  and  the  Hill  School, 
Potts  town. 

Later  he  entered  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University,  graduating  in  1913  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  While  at 
school  and  college  he  was  active  in  athletics 
and  at  Yale  was  a  member  of  the  senior 
student  council. 

After  graduating  from  college,  he  entered 
the  services  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York 
City,  where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half; 
this  experience,  together  with  another  year’s 
apprenticeship  at  the  Markle  Bank,  gave 
him  a  fundamental  knowledge  in  banking 
and  trust  work  as  he  assumed  the  vice  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Markle  Bank  in  1916. 

EXTENSIVE  COAL  INTERESTS 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  inter¬ 
ested  Markle  as  it  did  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  before  him.  He  became  a  director  of 
Jeddo-IIighland  Coal  Co.,  Hazle  Brook  Coal 
Co.,  Markle  Corp.,  Fuel  Service  Co.,  General 
Coal  Co.,  Rockhill  Coal  Co.,  Raven  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Madeira  Coal  Sales  Co.,  Jeddo  Supply 
Co.,  and  Jeddo  Tunnel  Co. 

He  was  also  interested  in  transportation 
and  manufacturing  and  became  a  director 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton  Railroad  Co., 
Lehigh  Traction  Co.,  Hazleton  Auto-Bus  Co., 
North  Branch  Bus  Co.,  Hazleton  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  and  Artcraft  Hosiery  Co.,  later 
Sanson  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

A  director  of  the  Altamount  Hotel  Co., 
he  was  instrumental  in  starting  Pennmar 
Shares,  Inc.,  an  investment  holding  com¬ 
pany,  in  1930,  and  became  its  first  president 
as  well  as  director. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  development 
of  new  industries  in  recent  years,  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  Greater  Hazleton  Com¬ 
munity-Area  New  Development  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc.  (CAN-DO),  and  has  served  as  its 
first  and  only  finance  committee  chairman. 
headed  liberty  bond  drive 

When  World  War  I  started,  Markle  was 
local  chairman  of  the  first  Liberty  loan 
drive,  but  left  that  job  to  others  when  he 
went  to  Fort  Niagara  on  August  25,  1917, 
to  enlist  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Training 
Corps. 

He  received  a  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1917. 

Later  the  aviation  section  of  the  U.S. 
Army  was  formed  and  he  was  promoted  June 
15,  1918,  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  air  serv¬ 
ice.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  he  had 
been  recommended  for  a  captaincy. 

During  World  War  II  and  up  until  1949, 
he  served  as  war  bond  chairman  in  lower 
Luzerne  County. 

On  January  20,  1917,  he  married  Gladys 
Jones,  daughter  of  Thomas  D.  Jones,  coal 
operator.  Four  children  were  born  to  them: 
Maj.  Alvan  Markle,  Lt.  Thomas  Vaughn 
Markle,  Dr.  George  Bushar  Markle  IV,  and 
Marian  Markle  Pool. 

Mrs.  Markle  died  May  20,  1945,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1948,  he  married  Ruth  Thomas 
Gillett  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City.  Ruth  T.  Gillett 
Markle  died  August  10,  1952.  On  February 
21,  1955,  he  married  Rebecca  Miller  Conder- 
man,  of  Bryn  Mawr. 


February  11 

CLUB  MEMBERSHIPS 

Markle  is  a  member  of  the  following  clubs: 
Union  Club,  Yale  Club,  St.  Anthony  Club, 
and  Pennsylvania  Society,  all  of  New  York 
City;  the  Racquet  Club,  Midday  Club,  and 
Gulph  Mills  Golf  Club  of  Philadelphia;  and 
the  Fishers  Island  Country  Club  and  Porcu¬ 
pine  Club  of  Nassau. 

In  Hazleton,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man’s  Club,  American  Legion  Post  No.  76,  and 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Valley  Country 
Club. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown.  since 
1934,  and  was  president  of  the  board  during 
the  years  1951  and  1952.  He  is  a  32-degree 
Mason. 

Residing  at  Sugarloaf,  he  finds  his  recrea¬ 
tion  in  golf,  tennis,  books,  photography,  and 
landscape  painting.  In  past  years  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  community  chest  work 
and  chamber  of  commerce  activities. 


Real  Life  in  Fiction  Form 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mi*.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  review 
of  “The  Benefactor,”  by  Maria  Flores, 
which  appears  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  February  13,  1960.  “The  Benefactor” 
is  in  real  life  Dominican  Republic  dic¬ 
tator  Trujillo.  The  Spanish  professor, 
Dr.  Tomas  Alfaro,  was  in  real  life  famed 
Basque  Scholar  Dr.  Jesus  de  Galindez. 
The  young  American  pilot,  Johnny 
Daly,  was  in  real  life  a  former  resident 
of  the  congressional  district  I  repre¬ 
sent,  a  young  man  named  Gerry  Murphy. 
Author  Flores  has  written  in  fiction¬ 
alized  form  a  real-life  story  which  ought 
not  to  have  happened  but  did. 

Book  in  the  News 

Maria  Flores  is  the  pseudonym  of  an  Anglo- 
Argentinian  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  the  forties  and  later  wrote  “The  Woman 
With  the  Whip,”  a  study  of  Eva  Peron.  In 
her  new  novel,  “The  Benefactor”  (Doubleday, 
$3.95),  she  tells  another  tale  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  dictatorship.  A  Spanish  professor  named 
Dr.  Tomas  Alfaro  finishes  one  of  his  evening 
lectures  at  Columbia  University,  waves  good¬ 
bye  to  several  students  who  have  dropped 
him  off  at  the  Columbus  Circle  subway  stop, 
and  is  never  seen  again — except  by  his  cap- 
tors.  He  is  shanghaied  onto  a  waiting  air¬ 
plane,  strapped  to  a  stretcher,  and  passed  off 
as  an  invalid  to  the  naive  young  American 
pilot  who  files  him  to  an  unnamed  island  in 
the  Caribbean  ruled  by  “The  Benefactor.” 

Readers  may  find  that  the  plot  of  this 
fast-paced,  exciting  novel  has  a  familiar  ring. 
It  was  just  a  little  more  than  3  years  ago 
that  a  Spanish  professor  named  Dr.  Jesus 
de  Galindez  finished  one  of  his  evening  lec¬ 
tures  at  Columbia  University,  waved  goodby 
to  several  students  who  had  dropped  him  off 
at  the  Columbus  Circle  subway  stop,  and 
was  never  seen  again — except  by  his  captors. 
Based  on  later  evidence  reported  in  the  press, 
it  was  widely  believed  that  Dr.  Galindez  was 
shanghaied  onto  a  waiting  airplane,  strapped 
to  a  stretcher,  and  passed  off  as  an  invalid 
to  Gerald  Lester  Murphy,  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  pilot  who  flew  him  to  the  Dominican 
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Republic,  a  misnamed  Caribbean  dictator¬ 
ship  ruled  by  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  de 
Molina.  After  the  flight,  young  Murphy  be¬ 
came  quite  affluent,  but  his  luxury  living 
was  brief,  and  the  price  of  his  idyll  in  the 
sun  was  high.  On  December  3,  1956,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  Miss  Flores’s  novel  a  young  American 
pilot  named  Johnny  Daly  is  murdered  on  the 
unnamed  Caribbean  island  of  The  Bene¬ 
factor,  and  it  is  largely  through  his  experi¬ 
ences  after  flying  Dr.  Alfaro  in  from  New 
York  that  the  story  is  told.  Daly  was  merely 
doing  a  job,  and  he  felt  that  the  political 
intrigues  of  these  foreign-speaking  folks  was 
their  own  business.  Dr.  Alfaro,  the  captive 
whom  Johnny  flew  to  his  death,  was  killed 
because  he  had  constantly  attacked  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  tactics  and  dictatorial  rule  of  The 
Benefactor  (just  as  Dr.  Galindez  had  devoted 
his  speaking  and  -writing  to  outspoken  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Dominican  dictator) .  Johnny 
Daly  was  killed  because  he  knew  too  much — 
or  perhaps,  in  a  larger  sense,  because  he 
understood  too  little.  He  knew  too  much 
about  the  kidnapping  of  the  invalid  he  flew 
to  the  island  of  The  Benefactor,  but  he  un¬ 
derstood  too  little  about  The  Benefactor’s 
rulthless  power. 

This  story  of  intrigue  and  tragedy  is  told 
by  Miss  Flores  through  the  eyes  of  a  hired 
killer,  of  Dr.  Alfaro  himself,  of  the  young 
American  pilot  who  is  doomed  and  doesn’t 
know  it,  and,  finally,  of  the  island  girl  who 
is  hired  to  gain  Johnny  Daly’s  intimate  con¬ 
fidence  and  disobeys  orders  by  falling  in  love 
with  him.  Behind  the  private  loves  and 
losses  of  all  these  people — and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sun-baked,  fear- 
stiffled  island — looms  the  figure  of  The  Bene¬ 
factor,  who,  like  fate  itself,  is  cruel,  ruth¬ 
less,  unsparing,  and  unseen. 

In  a  sense.  The  Benefactor  is  the  major 
character  in  this  novel,  and  yet  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  author  never  lets  us  hear 
his  voice  or  see  his  face.  His  presence  per¬ 
vades  the  action,  like  the  presence  of  death, 
and  weighs  more  heavily  throughout  each 
page  as  the  characters  move  in  the  paths  that 
are  charted  by  the  whim  of  his  vengeance. 

Unlike  many  novels  that  bear  resemblance 
to  certain  factual  situations,  “The  Bene¬ 
factor  is  a  tightly  written,  well-wrought  nar¬ 
rative  that  is  absorbing  for  its  own  sake.  The 
shadows  of  the  real-life  tragedy  that  it  sug¬ 
gests  merely  adds  a  nightmare  dimension  to 
its  already  harrowing  quality. 

— Dan  Wakefield. 


Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  1746-1817 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
men  dedicated  to  great  causes  sometimes 
find  themselves  hopelessly  frenzied  and 
sadly  frustrated.  Often  circumstances 
and  the  course  of  events  interpose  in¬ 
superable  difficulties,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  such  men  from  serving  the  cause 
to  which  they  are  dedicated.  The  life 
of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  of  Poland,  illus¬ 
trates  this  point  quite  clearly. 

This  brave  son  of  Poland  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
kinsmen.  By  the  time  he  grew  up  and 
was  ready  to  serve  that  cause,  he  learned 
that,  because  of  political  conditions,  his 
services  were  of  no  avail  to  his  beloved 
country.  Fortunately  for  our  great  Re¬ 


public,  he  devoted  himself  to  serving  an 
equally  good  cause  in  fighting  for  our 
independence.  What  was  Poland’s  loss, 
turned  out  to  be  America’s  gain,  and  to¬ 
morrow,  February  12,  on  the  214th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birth  we  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  great  soldier  of  freedom  for 
the  signal,  invaluable  services  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  this  country  as  a  courageous 
soldier  and  as  a  resourceful  planner  of 
our  defenses  in  our  War  of  Independence. 


Inflation  and  Irredeemable  Currency  Go 
Hand  in  Hand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  H.  J.  Stuhlmiller : 

Inflation  and  Irredeemable  Currency  Go 
Hand  in  Hand 
(By  H.  J.  Stuhlmiller) 

Regarding  the  tangibles — the  things  that 
we  make  and  can  see  or  touch — much  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made. 

But  regarding  the  intangibles — morals, 
politics,  government,  and  monetary  eco¬ 
nomics  in  particular — our  progress  has 
lagged;  at  times  it  has  been  retrogressive. 
The  reason  is  our  neglect  of  history  and  our 
failure  to  profit  by  lessons  of  the  past. 

Consequently  civilization  has  advanced  and 
declined.  Nations  rose,  then  fell  from  power. 
Because  their  rulers  debased  their  curren¬ 
cies,  many  governments  have  fallen. 

Since  the  time  that  paper  money  and  bank 
checks  came  into  general  use,  currency  is 
debased  by  causing  it  first  to  become  irre¬ 
deemable.  Commonly  that  is  known  as 
going  off  the  gold  standard.  Causing  cur¬ 
rency  to  become  irredeemable  means  that 
government  ceases  to  respect  its  obligation 
to  redeem  its  paper  money  promises  with 
coins  of  the  metal  it  has  designated  as 
standard.  Governments  have  rarely  taken 
this  step  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
near  insolvency — usually  the  aftermath  of 
wars. 

Without  one  single  exception,  history 
shows  that  while  currency  is  not  redeemable, 
all  money  loses  value,  evidenced  by  a  price 
level  that  sooner  or  later  starts  to  rise;  slow¬ 
ly  at  first,  then  gaining  momentum  in  its 
later  stages.  Only  while  currencies  remain 
irredeemable  is  it  necessary  to  fight  inflation. 
That  our  U.S.  dollar  is  irredeemable  is  the 
direct  and  underlying  reason  that  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  having  its  continual  fight  with  infla¬ 
tion. 

ITS  START 

It  was  started  in  1933.  Our  Nation  was 
emerging  from  the  depression.  Even  in  1932 
there  were  signs  of  recovery.  But  prices 
seemed  too  sluggish;  in  his  impatience  to 
drive  them  up,  our  President  decided  to  in¬ 
flate.  So  we  were  taken  off  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard.  Then,  by  means  of  inflating  the  money 
supply — deficit  spending — until  prices  had 
reached  some  desirable  level,  inflation  was 
to  stop  and  we  were  promised  "a  dollar  that 
will  not  change  in  debt-paying  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power  within  the  next  generation.” 

True  to  history,  inflation  was  not  stopped 
for  the  reason  that  a  redeemable  currency 
has  not  been  restored. 


THE  INFLATION  OF  1862-75 

Much  may  be  learned  by  reviewing  that 
period  of  the  preceding  century  when  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  to  fight  inflation.  The  costs  of 
carrying  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  were 
so  great  that  both  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  States  had  to  resort  to  the  issuance  of 
irredeemable  currency  to  pay  their  bills. 

According  to  the  records,  “Those  who  ad¬ 
vocated  their  issue  (the  irredeemable  green¬ 
backs)  justified  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  No  one  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  measure  favored  it  upon  principle,  or 
hesitated  to  express  his  apprehensions  that 
evil  consequences  might  result  from  it.  But 
the  Government  was  in  peril,  the  emergency 
was  pressing,  necessity  seemed  to  sanction  a 
departure  from  sound  principles  of  finance, 
if  not  from  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
and  an  irredeemable  currency  became  the 
lawful  money  of  the  country.” 

True  to  history,  prices  went  up  and  up. 

During  this  Civil  War  inflation,  in  his 
letter  to  the  national  banks,  December  20, 
1863,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Culloch  stated:  “Although  the  loyal  States 
appear  superficially  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  such  is  not  the  fact  *  »  *  while 
cities  are  crowded  and  the  country  is  to  the 
same  extent  depleted,  the  Nation,  whatever 
may  be  the  external  indications,  is  not  pros¬ 
pering.” 

And  in  his  report  dated  November  25,  1864, 
he  commented ;  "Governments  should  not  be 
bankers.  None  has  existed  which  could  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  privilege  of  perma¬ 
nently  issuing  its  own  notes  as  money.  *  *  • 
When  money  is  plenty,  and  fortunes  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  acquired  the  country  is  always  in 
a  feverish  and  unhealthy  state.  This  is 
especially  true  at  the  present  time.  The 
enormous  expenditures  of  the  Government 
and  the  great-  advances  in  prices  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  have  made  many 
persons  suddenly  rich,  and  upon  fortunes 
suddenly  acquired  have  followed  reckless  ex¬ 
penditures,  extravagance,  waste.  Specula¬ 
tion  is  taking  the  place  of  sober  and  perse¬ 
vering  industry  and  thousands  are  deluded 
with  the  notion  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  is  being  increased  by  the  increase  of 
its  indebtedness.” 

Mr.  McCulloch  later  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (1865-69),  and  in  his  annual 
report  of  1868,  he  stated,  in  effect,  “Why 
should  not  an  irredeemable  Government  cur¬ 
rency  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  national  finances,  if  not  of  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy?  The  U.S.  notes,  al¬ 
though  declared  by  law  to  be  lawful  money, 
are  nevertheless  a  dishonored  and  disrep¬ 
utable  currency.  The  people  are  compelled 
to  take  as  money  what  is  not  money.” 

In  1869  President  Grant  stated,  “The  na¬ 
tional  honor  must  be  protected  by  paying 
every  dollar  of  Government  indebtedness  in 
gold  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  con¬ 
tract.”  Fighting  inflation  during  those  tur¬ 
bulent  years  was  the  problem  then  as  it  is 
with  us  today. 

A  reconstruction  boom  followed  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Civil  War.  Railroads  were 
expanding  tremendously  and  millions  of 
bonds  and  other  railroad  securities  were  sold 
to  the  banks  and  to  the  public. 

Rising  prices,  inevitable  while  a  currency 
is  irredeemable,  brought  overtrading,  specu¬ 
lation,  and  easy  riches  for  some.  This  spec¬ 
ulative  boom  terminated  in  the  panic  of  1873 
when  the  railroads  began  to  default  on  their 
bond  interest. 

Storms  of  protest  came  whenever  the  issue 
arose  of  restoring  a  redeemable  currency. 
Finally  a  number  of  Congressmen  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  people  should  be  relieved  of 
the  ills  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  Under 
the  courageous  leadership  of  Senator  John 
Sherman  whose  slogan  was  “The  Way  To 
Resume  Is  To  Resume”  and  with  the  support 
of  President  U.  S.  Grant,  the  battle  was 
finally  won.  The  act  of  January  14,  1875, 
for  resumption  of  specie  payments  was 
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passed,  to  become  effective  as  of  January  2, 
1879,  when  the  banks  were  again  to  pay  gold 
coins  to  those  who  preferred  gold  to  the 
paper  greenbacks. 

Thus  ended  our  Nation’s  great  inflation  of 
the  19th  century  and  inflation  never  again 
was  to  rear  its  ugly  head  until  1933. 

Following  resumption  was  recorded  one  of 
the  most  rapid  growth  periods  in  U.S.  history, 
according  to  studies  made  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  During  that 
25-year  period  production  almost  tripled 
while  prices  slowly  declined.  So  it  was  under 
a  redeemable  currency  that  our  Nation  again 
went  forward  to  attain  world  leadership. 

WHERE  WE  STAND  TODAY 

In  spite  of  declining  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  the  cost  of  living  creeps  up  and  up  and 
is  at  an  all-time  high.  The  dollar  that  was 
to  retain  its  purchasing  power  has  now  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point  in  history. 

Investment  in  U.S.  savings  bonds  is  now 
regarded  less  attractive  and  the  volume  of 
bonds  being  cashed  exceeds  new  bonds  being 
issued. 

Our  total  money  supply — currency  out¬ 
standing  plus  bank  deposits — has  been  in¬ 
flated  to  the  extent  that  it  has  now  reached 
$262  billion.  Compare  this  with  the  1940 
total  of  $84  billion. 

The  statement  so  frequently  made  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  at  its  disposal  only 
those  funds  that  are  raised  by  revenues  and 
taxation  is  false.  So  long  as  our  U.S.  paper 
money  is  not  redeemable  our  Government 
can  always  pay  its  own  citizens  with  paper. 
Thus  it  can  continue  to  create  additional 
paper  money  and  new  bank  deposits  against 
which  it  can  draw  its  checks.  Since  1940 
alone,  our  Federal  Government  has  created 
more  than  $100  billion  of  new,  unearned 
bank  deposit  money  that  it  has  spent. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  money  spent  which 
our  Government  obtained  from  tax  revenues 
and  borrowing  from  the  people.  As  this 
new  money  is  added  to  the  money  already 
in  circulation,  prices  go  up  and  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  all  money  goes  down. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  more  than  $3%  billion 
of  our  gold  to  foreign  interests  since  January 
1,  1958.  This  reduces  our  gold  stock  to 
$19,582  billion,  according  to  the  most  recent 
report.  This  is  less  than  the  amount  we 
held  20  years  ago. 

That  our  money  supply  has  more  than 
tripled  since  1940  deludes  people  with  the 
notion  that  our  Nation’s  wealth  is  likewise 
increased,  when  in  fact,  this  indicates  the 
distance  we  have  traveled  down  the  road  of 
monetary  inflation. 

Payments  made  to  the  public  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  alone  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  exceeded  $94  billion.  In  1940,  the  total 
money  supply  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  was  only  $84  billion. 

HISTORY  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

The  history  of  other  nations  throughout 
the  world  is  full  of  similar  examples.  Ir¬ 
redeemable  currency  and  inflation  go  hand 
in  hand.  Without  exception,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  where  governments  have  been  over¬ 
thrown  and  the  people  ruined  by  inflation, 
that  government  was  using  an  irredeemable 
currency — off  the  gold  standard. 

Our  Nation  did  not  lead  the  world  down 
this  inflationary  road.  The  other  nations 
led  us.  England  stood  out  longer  than  any 
of  the  other  European  nations  but  finally 
succumbed  in  1931.  Then  we  followed  2 
years  later. 

WARNINGS 

By  means  of  newspaper  articles  and  print¬ 
ed  pamphlets  the  public  is  being  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  urging  us  to  write 
letters  to  our  Congressmen  demanding  that 
they  practice  economy  and  avoid  deficits. 
Our  Congressmen  have  been  receiving  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  letters. 

Then  we  have  the  so-called  "built-in  sta¬ 
bilizers"  administered  by  officials  chosen  for 


their  outstanding  ability.  And  inflation 
moves  merrily  along. 

It  is  true  that  our  U.S.  Treasury  is  required 
to  redeem  in  gold  its  paper  dollars  which  are 
held  by  foreign  governments  and  their  citi¬ 
zens.  This  accounts,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  higher  interest  rates  and  tighter  money 
now  prevailing  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  means  of  converting  into  gold  the 
proceeds  of  their  U.S.  and  other  securities 
sold  on  the  American  markets,  foreigners 
can  protect  themselves  from  dollar  devalu¬ 
ation,  and  so,  to  a  limited  extent  they  can 
discipline  our  Federal  Government.  This 
right  that  U.S.  citizens  formerly  held  was 
taken  from  them  when  our  dollar  became 
irredeemable. 

Three  major  organizations  of  reputable 
economists  are  urging  our  Congressmen  to 
restore  a  redeemable  currency— the  gold 
standard.  Aside  from  them,  it  is  probable 
that  few  of  the  letters  received  by  Congress¬ 
men  advocate  this  vital  measure.  This 
writer  has  talked  with  a  number  of  younger 
college  graduates  who  did  not  know  that  we 
were  off  the  gold  standard.  All  of  this  indi¬ 
cates  a  sad  neglect  of  the  study  of  history. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people,  and 
their  political  leaders  as  well,  to  wake  up. 
The  lessons  of  history  are  clear  if  we  are  only 
willing  to  study  and  to  comprehend. 


Slavs  Here  Before  the  “Mayflower” 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  written  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka,  American-Slovak 
journalist  and  editor,  of  Passaic,  N.J., 
which  appeared  in  the  December  1959 
issue  of  the  Dobry  Pastier — Good  Shep¬ 
herd — official  organ  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America : 

Slavs  Here  Before  the  “Mayflower” 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

On  December  19  it  will  be  80  years  that  the 
first  group  of  Slovaks  arrived  in  Passaic,  N.J., 
brought  here  from  the  famous  Castle  Garden, 
then  the  immigration  depot  by  Mr.  Water- 
house.  The  first  seven  arrivals  were  from 
three  different  Slovak  counties.  Andrew  Pas¬ 
tor,  Jan  Socha,  Jan  Kostosin,  and  George 
Slivka  came  from  the  Saris  County;  Jan 
Pochlod  and  Jan  Salasovic  from  Zemplin,  and 
Edward  Geiger  from  Spis  County.  Six 
months  later  Stephen  Cherepy  and  Frank 
Drombly  arrived  from  Saris. 

I  have  already  reviewed  their  history  on 
previous  occasions.  However,  they  were  not 
the  first  Slovaks  or  Slavs  in  America,  for  the 
first  Slav  immigrants  came  to  America  from 
Poland  before  the  Mayflower.  Also  the 
famous  Dalmatians,  who  are  Croats,  accom¬ 
panied  Christopher  Columbus  on  his  voyage 
to  the  New  World. 

It  is  most  significant  that  a  year  before 
the  Mayflower  dropped  anchor  off  the  New 
England  coast,  carrying  English  immigrants 
who  were  to  establish  a  Puritan  theocracy  in 
the  northern  wilderness,  Polish  and  Slovak 
immigrants  were  fighting  for  democratic 
rights  in  the  young  Virginia  colony. 

Arriving  in  1607  to  aid  Capt.  John  Smith 
in  building  Jamestown,  Va„  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  English  settlement  in  the  New  World, 
the  Poles  were  employed  by  British  capital  to 
manufacture  glass  beads  for  trading  with  the 
Indians  and  as  workers  in  other  crafts. 
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But  in  1619  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
met  in  Jamestown,  for  the  first  time  the 
Poles  and  their  Slav  brothers,  despite  their 
vital  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
colony,  were  denied  the  rights  to  vote.  Re¬ 
bellion  against  this  injustice  quickly  took 
organized  form  and  the  peace  of  the  small 
settlement  was  threatened  by  a  stoppage  of 
work  unless  equal  rights  for  all  were  re¬ 
stored.  They  won  their  demands  and  the 
court  book  of  the  Virginia  Co.  of  London, 
attests.  Under  the  date  of  July  31,  1619,  the 
record  book  of  the  English  financial  backers 
of  the  Jamestown  colony  declared : 

“Upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polonians  resi¬ 
dent  in  Virginia  it  was  now  agreed  that  they 
shall  be  enfranchised  and  made  as  free  as 
any  inhabitants  there  whatsoever.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  their  skill  in  making  pitch  and  tar 
and  soap  ashes  shall  not  die  with  them,  it 
is  agreed  that  some  young  men  shall  be  put 
unto  them  to  learn  their  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  therein — for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
thereafter.” 

Fifty  years  after  the  Jamestown  experi¬ 
ment,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  held  out  allure¬ 
ments  to  groups  of  Slavs.  Augustine  Her¬ 
man,  first  Czech  (Bohemian)  in  America 
was  on  his  board  of  advisers.  He  later  es¬ 
tablished  Bohemian  Manor  in  Maryland  and 
made  a  map  of  the  State.  In  1659  groups 
of  Poles  arrived  and  settled  near  Fort  Orange, 
now  New  York,  where  their  skill  as  tillers  of 
soil  soon  became  evident. 

During  the  same  period  of  the  Dutch  oc¬ 
cupation,  Dr.  Alexander  Kuriusz,  a  Pole 
whose  name  has  become  known  to  history 
as  Curtius,  is  credited  with  having  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  school  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  America,  which  subsequently  became 
an  academy  at  which  pioneers  of  more  than 
one  racial  strain  received  their  early  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  volumes  of  “Passaic  and  Its  En¬ 
virons”  by  the  late  Passaic  historian,  William 
W.  Scott,  Rev.  Henry  Loskiel,  a  Moravian 
missionary,  was  baptizing  Indians  in  1676  in 
the  vicinity  of  Passaic.  Moravians  are  closely 
alined  with  the  Slovaks  from  the  time  of  the 
Great  Moravian  Empire,  which  had  Slovak 
rulers  like  Pribina,  Rastislav,  Mojmir,  Sva- 
topluk,  etc.  Polish  nobleman  Zaborskie,  who 
was  an  early  settler  in  New  Amsterdam,  later 
moved  to  New  Jersey  where  he  acquired  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Bergen  County,  along  Pas¬ 
saic  River.  The  family  is  known  as  Zabriskie. 
Poles  settled  in  Delaware  as  early  as  1650, 
according  to  old  records.  And  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  archives  show  them  to  have  taken  root 
with  its  founder,  William  Penn.  And  of 
course,  the  Slovaks  were  always  close  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Poles. 

On  this  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  Slovak  group  to  Passaic,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  early  pioneers  and  hope  that 
the  present  and  future  generations  will  carry 
on  the  good  work  in  their  footsteps  for 
greater  America  and  freedom  of  Slovakia. 


New  Jersey’s  Inventory  of  Historic  Sites 
and  Buildings  Heralds  a  National 
Trend 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  reminded  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  historian  and  author,  Eleanore 
Nolan  Shuman,  that  although  the  his- 
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tory  of  New  Jersey  is  significant  and 
closely  intertwined  with  the  history  of 
our  country  there  has  long  existed  a  feel¬ 
ing  among  informed  and  responsible  citi¬ 
zens  that  some  of  the  New  Jersey  story 
is  still  unknown  and  some  of  its  impor¬ 
tant  historic  sites  and  structures  have 
been  overlooked. 

This  explains,  at  least  in  part,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  number  of  New  Jersey’s 
historic  structures  and  sites  in  recent 
years.  This  tragedy  is  part  of  a  larger 
movement  and,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  by  the  Reader’s  Digest,  one- 
fourth  of  the  historical  buildings  in 
existence  in  this  country  in  1941  have 
been  destroyed.  Many  of  these  build¬ 
ings  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  federally  assisted  highways  and 
housing  projects. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Trentonian, 
a  leading  New  Jersey  newspaper,  de¬ 
clared: 

To  many  people  who  are  appreciative  of 
New  Jersey’s  deeply  rooted  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  progress  is  an  enemy  ever  on  the 
prowl.  •  •  •  The  airplane,  the  superhigh¬ 
way,  and  the  housing  development  all  must 
be  served,  but  it  isn’t  always  necessary  to 
serve  them  by  sacrificing  those  things  which 
are  or  should  be  sacred  to  Americans. 

Many  kinds  of  criteria  are  considered 
by  local,  State,  and  Federal  officials  in 
reaching  their  decisions  as  to  where  the 
new  federally  assisted  projects  should  be 
located  but  criteria  as  to  the  national, 
regional,  or  local  historical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  significance  of  the  buildings  and 
sites  which  may  be  in  their  path  are  al¬ 
most  never  taken  into  account. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  must  shoulder  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  this  disregard  of  the 
precious  and  irreplaceable  heritage  which 
is  being  uprooted  and  destroyed  by  such 
careless  spending  of  Federal  moneys.  I 
have  said  before  and  I  will  say  again,  that 
never  before  have  powerful  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  shown  so  little  interest  in,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  the  importance  of  the  great 
heritage  which  is  ours  in  the  buildings 
and  sites  which  constitute  an  irreplace¬ 
able  link  with  our  past. 

The  urgency  of  this  situation  requires 
the  enactment  by  the  Congress  at  an 
early  date  of  several  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  Joseph 
S.  Clark  and  in  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  and  myself.  Several  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  have  joined  with  us  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  and  we  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  rapidly  growing  support  from  many 
citizens  and  organizations  throughout 
the  country  who  are  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  disappearance  of  so  much  of  our 
visible  history. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  and  entirely  a 
matter  of  unresponsive  and  misguided 
Federal  officials.  State  and  local  officials 
can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  remedy  the 
situation,  as  can  private  citizens  through 
organizations  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  the  visible  remains  of  our  past. 

Local  business  groups  can  also  perform 
a  vital  role  in  the  matter  of  historic  pres¬ 
ervation.  Among  the  most  heartening 
examples  of  local  business  interest  in 
historic  preservation  that  I  know  of  is 


that  shown  by  the  Greater  Trenton 
Council  in  the  preservation  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  downtown  Trenton,  N.J.,  and  the 
support  of  local  Philadelphia  business¬ 
men  for  the  extremely  successful  move¬ 
ment  to  restore  downtown  Philadelphia 
and  create  there  the  great  Independence 
National  Historical  Park. 

In  Trenton,  N.J.,  too,  the  Greater 
Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  national  campaign  to  call  on 
American  students  to  take  part  in  a  na¬ 
tionwide  essay  contest  on  “Why  I  Would 
Like  To  Visit  Historic  Trenton.”  To  the 
winner  will  go  an  all-expense-paid  trip 
to  Trenton,  N.J.,  for  two  for  a  gala 
week  of  sightseeing,  entertainment,  and 
prizes. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  heartening 
and  significant  steps  in  many  years  in 
New  Jersey  was  taken  recently  when 
Commissioner  Salvatore  A.  Bontempo, 
of  the  department  of  conservation  and 
economic  development,  launched  a  study 
of  New  Jersey’s  historic  sites  and  build¬ 
ings.  Every  New  Jersey  site  and  build¬ 
ing  of  historic  importance  will  now  be 
inventoried  in  a  county-by-county  sur¬ 
vey  in  preparation  for  the  1964  celebra¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey’s  300th  birthday. 
Some  2,000  to  3,000  cultural  and  historic 
sites  will  be  listed  and  described  by  the 
survey.  Already  officials  in  a  number 
of  other  States  have  shown  deep  interest 
in  this  survey. 

Coordinating  the  survey,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  September 
1960,  is  Dr.  William  H.  Cole,  professor 
emeritus  of  Rutgers  University.  Another 
distinguished  New  Jerseyan  who  will 
participate  in  the  survey  is  Dr.  Herbert 
B.  Butcher,  president  of  the  Trenton 
Historical  Society,  who  will  head  the 
nine-member  Mercer  County  inventory 
committee.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  Mercer  County  are  the  Rev¬ 
erend  F.  Elwood  Perkins,  Trenton  district 
superintendent,  Methodist  Church;  How¬ 
ard  L.  Hughes,  former  Trenton  Library 
head;  Samuel Mountford,  architect;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Nolan  Shuman,  Robert  B.  Im- 
mordino,  Halbert  E.  Phillips,  Walter  W. 
Ziegler,  and  Lewis  B.  Traver,  members  of 
the  Trenton  Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  McCormick,  professor 
of  history  at  Rutgers  University,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  evaluation  committee.  Other 
members  are  Mrs.  Kathryn  Greywacz, 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Mu¬ 
seum;  Dr.  Roger  H.  McDonough,  New 
Jersey  State  librarian;  Robert  N.  Lunny, 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society  director; 
John  Cunningham,  author;  Alfred  Bus¬ 
sell,  State  architect;  and  Mrs.  Olga  C. 
Atkins,  New  Jersey  State  supervisor  of 
historic  sites. 

New  Jersey’s  commissioner  of  conser¬ 
vation  and  economic  development,  Sal¬ 
vatore  A.  Bontempo,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  his  foresight  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  launching  this  important  study, 
and,  indeed,  for  his  great  good  fortune 
in  securing  the  services  of  such  an  out¬ 
standing  group  of  citizens  to  undertake 
this,  an  arduous  and  exacting  task.  New 
Jersey’s  initiative  and  example  in 
launching  a  statewide  historic  survey 
heralds  a  national  trend. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Mason  W. 


Gross,  president  of  Rutgers  University, 
New  Jersey’s  State  university,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  fall  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  urged  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  and  cultural  commission  to 
advise  New  Jersey  in  its  quest  for  sig¬ 
nificant  educational  and  cultural  goals. 
If  New  Jersey’s  commissioner  of  con¬ 
servation  and  economic  development  can 
establish  such  a  high-level  body  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  State’s  historical  resources,  New 
Jersey’s  commissioner  of  education,  Dr. 
Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  undoubtedly  has 
the  authority  to  create  an  agency  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Mason  W. 
Gross.  It  is  a  certainty  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  civic  and  cultural  and  business 
leaders  would  support  such  a  further 
step  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
New  Jersey  to  rival  New  York  State  in 
cultural  pursuits.  These  pursuits  have 
brought  New  York  immense  prestige  and 
great  wealth,  I  might  add. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  Trentonian,  and  the 
Trenton  Times-Advertiser,  two  of  New 
Jersey’s  greatest  newspapers,  as  well  as 
my  bill,  H.R.  6680,  to  assist  in  the  task 
of  historic  preservation  at  the  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  municipal  levels  of 
government. 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian,  Jan. 

25,  1960] 

Search  for  Historic  Sites  Is  Underway 
(By  Eleanore  Nolan  Shuman) 

Although  the  history  of  New  Jersey  is  fas¬ 
cinating  and  closely  connected  with  that  of 
our  Nation,  there  has  long  been  a  feeling 
among  responsible  citizens  that  perhaps 
some  of  its  story  is  still  unknown  and  per¬ 
haps  many  of  its  historic  sites  and  struc¬ 
tures  have  been  overlooked.  Some  people 
have  asked,  “Have  we  preserved  the  right 
historical  and  cultural  sites?  Are  we  doing 
right  by  the  ones  we  own?  Are  there  other 
sites  more  important  than  the  ones  we 
already  have?” 

The  need  for  answers  to  these  questions 
led  Salvatore  A.  Bontempo,  commissioner  of 
the  department  of  conservation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  to  direct  the  historic 
sites  division  of  his  department  to  investi¬ 
gate.  As  a  basis,  it  was  decided  to  use  the 
volume  of  reliable  information,  “Historic 
American  Building  Survey.”  Here  is  listed 
in  great  detail  1,301  New  Jersey  buildings  of 
historical  and  cultural  value.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  collected  between  1937  and  1939  by 
the  survey  group  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  list  of  build¬ 
ings  with  a  list  of  sites,  the  historic  sites 
division  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  State 
citizens  advisory  committee.  Headed  by  Dr. 
Richard  P.  McCormick,  Rutgers  University 
history  professor  and  university  historian, 
the  committee  is  composed  of  such  people  as 
Mrs.  Olga  Atkins,  supervisor  of  historic  sites; 
Mi-s.  Kathryn  Greywacz,  director  of  the  State 
museum;  Dr.  Roger  H.  McDonough,  State 
librarian;  Robert  N.  Lunny,  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society;  Alfred  Bussell, 
architect  of  the  State  bureau  of  construction; 
John  Cunningham  of  the  Newark  News  and 
author  of  books  on  New  Jersey;  Dr.  William 
H.  Cole,  retired  head  of  the  Rutgers  Bureau 
of  Research,  and  this  writer. 

The  challenging  Job  of  discovering  and 
cataloging  the  additional  New  Jersey  histori¬ 
cal  Information  which  now  faces  Dr.  Cole  is 
a  new  kind  of  research,  but  one  that  appeals 
to  his  Interest  of  long  standing  in  antiques 
and  things  historical.  One  of  his  recent 
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achievements  was  the  preservation  of  cen¬ 
turies-old  Mettler’s  Woods,  near  East  Mill¬ 
stone. 

In  turning  his  organizational  and  admin¬ 
istrative  talents  to  this  statewide  survey,  he 
said,  “The  committee  and  I  believe  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  State’s  historical 
and  cultural  assets  has  been  discovered  and 
listed  in  previous  surveys.  All  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  supervision  and  coordination  of 
research  groups  who  have  undertaken  to  aid 
in  the  survey  and  inventory.  Groups  set  up 
in  the  State’s  21  counties  have  been  charged 
with  using  all  the  resources  at  their  com¬ 
mand  in  listing  important  places.” 

On  January  16,  Dr.  Cole  conducted  a  re¬ 
gional  briefing  meeting  for  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State  at 
the  old  barracks.  The  Mercer  County  dele¬ 
gation  was  headed  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Butcher, 
president  of  the  Trenton  Historical  Society, 
and  included  Howard  L.  Hughes,  Robert  B. 
Immordino,  Halbert  S.  Phillips,  Lewis  B. 
Traver,  Rev.  P.  Elwood  Perkins,  Samuel  Mont- 
ford,  Walter  W.  Zeigler  and  myself.  In¬ 
structions  were  given  for  the  field  survey  of 
Mercer  County  (with  the  exception  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  which  will  be  done  independently.) 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  surveys  by 
counties,  the  plans  call  for  an  evaluation  and 
check  by  Dr.  McCormick’s  committee.  A 
copy  of  the  final  preliminary  list  of  the 
State’s  historic  and  cultural  places  will  be 
deposited  in  the  State  archives. 

Steps  will  then  be  taken  to  convince  the 
legislature  to  provide  funds  to  continue  and 
preserve  the  selected  sites.  Sites  or  struc¬ 
tures  of  statewide  significance  will  be  de¬ 
termined  and  plans  made  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion  or  perhaps  historical  or  other  civic 
groups  will  undertake  to  maintain  some  of 
them. 

If  the  State  committee  deems  some  of  the 
sites  to  be  of  national  significance,  they  will 
be  referred  to  the  National  Parks  Service,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  or  other  in¬ 
terested  groups  for  possible  operation  or 
preservation. 

“The  program,”  Dr.  Cole  explained,  “has 
many  cultural  and  social  aspects.  It  will 
also  be  of  aid  in  planning.  When  we  find 
these  places  of  historical  or  cultural  signifi¬ 
cance,  we  can  attempt  to  save  them.  Each 
committee  is  well  qualified,  but  it  must  have 
all  possible  cooperation  if  the  survey  is  to 
be  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  members 
will,  I  am  sure,  welcome  suggestions  from 
State  residents  as  to  any  sites  which  may  have 
special  significance  in  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  State  and  Nation.” 

[From  the  Trenton  Sunday  Times-Adver- 
tiser,  Jan.  17,  1960] 

Inventory  op  Historic  Sites  In  New  Jersey 
To  Be  Made 

Every  New  Jersey  site  of  historic  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  inventoried  in  a  county-by¬ 
county  survey  in  preparation  for  the  1964 
celebration  of  the  State’s  300th  birthday. 

Some  2,000  to  3,000  cultural  and  historic 
sites  will  be  listed  and  described  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  sponsored  by  the  historic  sites 
division.  State  conservation  and  economic 
development  department. 

Six  hundred  sites  will  be  recommended  for 
preservation  by  a  six-member  New  Jersey 
Committee  for  Historic  Sites  Evaluation. 

Coordinating  the  survey,  which  should  be 
completed  by  next  September,  is  Dr.  William 
H.  Cole,  Rutgers  professor  emeritus. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Butcher  of  15  Whittier  Ave¬ 
nue,  president  of  the  Trenton  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  will  head  the  nine-member  Mercer 
County  Inventory  Committee.  Other  Mercer 
members:  The  Reverend  F.  Elwood  Perkins, 
Trenton  district  superintendent,  Methodist 
Church;  Howard  L.  Hughes,  former  Trenton 
Library  head;  Samuel  Mountford,  architect; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  N.  Shuman,  writer  on  local  his¬ 
tory:  and  Robert  B.  Immardino,  Halbert  E. 
Phillips,  Walter  W.  Ziegler,  and  Lewis  B. 


Traver,  members  of  the  local  historical  so¬ 
ciety. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  McCormick,  Rutgers  his¬ 
tory  professor,  is  chairman  of  the  evaluation 
committee.  Other  members  are  Mrs.  Ka.thryn 
Greywacz,  State  museum  director;  Dr.  Roger 
H.  McDonough,  State  librarian;  Robert  N. 
Lunny,  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  di¬ 
rector;  John  Cunningham,  author;  Alfred 
Busselle,  State  architect;  and  Mrs.  Olga  C. 
Atkins,  State  supervisor  of  historic  sites. 

“This  survey  will  enable  us  to  put  our  his¬ 
toric  house  in  order,”  said  Dr.  McCormick 
yesterday  during  a  meeting  of  the  central 
Jersey  committee  at  the  Old  Barracks. 
Forty-two  persons  attended. 

Sites  will  be  categorized  by  period  (from 
prehistoric  to  1900),  style  (Jacobean,  Geor¬ 
gian,  Dutch,  etc.) ,  physical  condition,  and 
notable  features. 

Earlier  meetings  organized  north  Jersey 
and  south  Jersey  county  committees. 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.J)  Trentonian, 

Jan.  25,  I960) 

Progress  With  Sense 

To  many  people  who  are  appreciative  of 
New  Jersey’s  deeply  rooted  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  progress  is  an  enemy  ever  on  the 
prowl.  At  times,  beauty  and  tradition  must 
give  way  to  progress,  as  was  the  case  when 
it  became  necessary  to  build  a  reservoir  at 
Round  Valley  in  Hunterdon  County. 

More  recently,  a  beauteous  portion  of 
Morris  County  was  threatened  by  progress  in 
the  form  of  an  airport  for  jet  airplanes. 
Fortunately,  the  uprising  against  this  in¬ 
trusion  seems  to  have  won  out. 

And  even  more  recently,  it  was  discovered 
that  Green  Sergeant’s  covered  bridge  in 
Hunterdon  County,  the  last  remaining  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  in  New  Jersey,  finally  had  given 
way  to  the  weight  of  the  years  and  traffic 
and  was  no  longer  fit  for  service.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  answer  in  a  progress-minded  age  was  to 
raze  it  and  make  way  for  a  modern  structure. 
Lovers  of  history  and  sentiment  seemed  to 
have  prevailed,  however,  and  it  appears  that 
the  bridge  will  remain  intact,  although  it 
will  be  moved  to  a  different  location. 

The  airplane,  the  superhighway,  and  the 
housing  development  all  must  be  served,  but 
it  isn’t  always  necessary  to  serve  them  by 
sacrificing  those  things  which  are  or  should 
be  sacred  to  Americans. 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian, 
Dec.  25,  1959] 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Planning  Visit- 
Historic  -Trenton  Contest 

Can  you  imagine  high  school  students 
throughout*  the  country  suddenly  doing  re¬ 
search  on  Trenton? 

The  publicity  committee  of  the  Greater 
Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  thinks  that’s 
exactly  what’s  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
month  or  so. 

The  committee  is  going  to  call  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  student  to  take  part  in  a  national  essay 
contest  on  “Why  I  Would  Like  to  Visit 
Historic  Trenton.” 

To  the  winner  will  go  an  all  expense  paid 
trip  here  for  two  for  a  gala  week  of  sight¬ 
seeing,  entertainment  and  prizes. 

William  J.  Garry,  chairman  of  the  project, 
hopes  to  have  the  visit  coincide  with  next 
year’s  Easter  vacation  period. 

In  explaining  the  committee’s  objectives, 
Garry,  a  WBUD  executive,  declared,  “Today’s 
students  are  tomorrow’s  businessmen  and 
tourists.  The  more  out-of-town  people 
know  about  Trenton  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  locate  here,  do  business  here,  or  visit 
here.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  contest  ties  in 
perfectly  with  the  committee’s  goal  of  pro¬ 
moting  Trenton  regionally  and  nationally. 
“Within  the  next  few  months  we  should  have 
thousands  of  students — and  their  parents— 
talking  about  Trenton,”  he  declared. 


First  step  is  to  establish  the  contest  rules. 
Conferences  with  local  English  teachers  will 
determine  the  maximum  length  of  the  essay 
as  well  as  techniques  for  incorporating  the 
contest  into  the  curriculum.  This  phase 
will  be  handled  by  Miss  Katharine  M.  Weber 
of  WTTM. 

H.R.  6680 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1935,  to  provide  a  method  for  pre¬ 
serving  sites,  areas,  buildings,  objects,  and 
antiquities  of  national,  regional,  or  local 
historical  significance  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  by  federally  financed  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic  Amer¬ 
ican  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses”,  approved  August  21,  1935  (16  U.S.C. 

461)  ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  a 
national  policy  to  preserve  for  public  use 
historic  sites,  areas  (including  sections  of 
cities) ,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national,  regional,  or  local  significanae  for 
the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

462)  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(k)  as  paragraph  (m)  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (j)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

“(k)  Carry  out  (insofar  as  practicable  and 
appropriate)  the  same  duties  and  functions 
with  respect  to  historic  areas  (including  sec¬ 
tions  of  cities)  as  those  which  are  specified 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  historic  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects. 

“(1)  Protect  and  preserve,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  8  and  through  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  other  functions  of  the  type 
described  in  this  section  as  tlie  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate,  historic  sites,  areas 
(including  sections  of  cities),  buildings,  and 
objects  of  national,  regional,  or  local  signifi¬ 
cance.” 

“(m)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
‘objects’,  and  ‘antiquities’  include  objects 
and  antiquities  of  art.” 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  re¬ 
ceives  a  petition  from  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  the  Natural  Resources  Council,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  the  American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians, 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
National  Council  on  Arts  and  Government, 
the  National  Art  Education  Association,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts  in  Education, 
the  College  Art  Association  of  America,  the 
Artists  Equity  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Museums,  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  National  Capital,  the  National 
Capital  Arts  Council,  or  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  recognized  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes 
of  this  section  as  being  concerned  with  his¬ 
toric  preservation,  alleging  that  a  Federal 
project  or  program  or  a  State  or  local  project 
or  program  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds  will  seriously  damage  or  de¬ 
stroy  a  historical  site,  area  (including  a  sec- 
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tion  of  a  city) ,  building,  or  object  of  national, 
regional,  or  local  significance,  or  upon  his 
own  motion,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
investigation,  which  shall  include  (but  not 
be  limited  to)  holding  public  hearings  or 
affording  the  opportunity  for  such  hearings, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  site,  area,  building,  or  object  is  of 
national,  regional,  or  local  historical  signifi¬ 
cance. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
under  subsection  (a)  that  a  site,  area,  build¬ 
ing,  or  object  is  of  national,  regional,  or 
local  historical  significance,  he  shall  forth¬ 
with  determine  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
project  or  program  will  seriously  damage  or 
destroy  it. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
under  this  section  that  a  site,  area,  building, 
or  object  of  national,  regional,  or  local  his¬ 
torical  significance  will  be  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  by  a  Federal  project  or 
program  (actual  or  proposed)  or  by  a  State 
or  local  project  or  program  which  is  or  will 
be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds,  he  shall  submit  such  determination 
to  the  head  of  the  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  which  the  project  or  program  is 
to  be  carried  out;  and  after  the  receipt  of 
such  determination  the  head  of  such  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  shall  not 
commence  or  further  proceed  with  such 
project  or  program,  or  expend  or  approve  the 
expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds  (or  further 
Federal  funds)  for  such  project  or  program, 
unless  and  until  such  project  or  program  has 
been  modified  and  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  contracts  thereunder  amended  so  as  to 
provide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  historic  site,  area, 
building,  or  object  involved.  Such  modifi¬ 
cation  or  amendment  may  be  made  notwith¬ 
standing  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
right  of  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  to  modify  a  project  or  program  or 
amend  plans,  specifications,  or  contracts,  but 
shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  under  which  the  project  or 
program  is  being  or  will  be  carried  out.” 

•  Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  organizations  named 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  (as  added  by 
this  Act)  of  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935,  and 
other  organizations  recognized  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  being  concerned  with  historic  preser¬ 
vation,  shall  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
tax  advantages,  technical  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  and  other  incentives  which  could 
be  provided  (by  legislation  and  otherwise) 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  sites,  areas,  buildings,  ob¬ 
jects,  and  antiquities  (including  objects  and 
antiquities  of  art),  in  the  United  States  of 
national,  regional,  or  local  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  by 
States,  political  subdivisions,  private  organi¬ 
zations,  and  individuals,  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  methods  which  have 
been  used  to  encourage  such  restoration  and 
preservation  in  other  countries  and  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  intensive  pro¬ 
grams  for  historic  preservation  have  been 
successfully  carried  out. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12  we  commemorate  not  only 


the  151st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  we  also  mark  the 
214th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thad¬ 
deus  Kosciusko,  the  great  Polish  states¬ 
man,  military  engineer,  patriot  of  two 
continents. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  in  what  ways 
these  two  leaders  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  before  making  such  a  com¬ 
parison,  let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  life 
of  Kosciusko. 

His  birthright  was  Polish.  The  nat¬ 
ural  splendors  of  the  New  World  were 
unseen  by  his  young  eyes  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  culture  of  the  American  Colonies 
was  alien  to  his' noble  background.  Yet 
from  halfway  around  the  world  he  came 
to  share  his  own  vision  of  liberty  and 
justice  with  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country.  A  true  son  of  Poland,  he  gave 
of  himself,  wholly  and  freely,  to  the 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  both  in  combat  and 
in  the  erection  of  military  fortifications. 
A  grateful  Congress  bestowed  upon  him 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  the 
appreciative  people  of  his  adopted  land 
offered  him  honors  and  citizenship.  But 
the  success  of  the  American  Revolution 
had  intensified  his  fervent  desire  to  see 
his  own  homeland  free  and  he  returned 
to  Poland. 

In  his  native  country  he  was  to  know 
few  successes  in  his  mission  to  see  Poland 
throw  off  foreign  domination.  Once,  for 
but  a  moment,  he  sat  at  the  head  of  a 
free  Poland  and  instituted  the  guarantees 
of  constitutional  government  for  which 
he  had  worked  with  such  dedication.  Al¬ 
though  Poland’s  freedom  was  then  to  be 
shortlived,  Kosciusko  had  ignited  the 
spark  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Never  again,  though  their 
nation  was  to  be  conquered  by  forces 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  was  that 
flame  to  be  snuffed  out. 

SPIRIT  OF  KOSCIUSKO  ALIVE  TODAY  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Kosciusko  is 
alive  today  in  Poland.  It  is  as  enduring 
as  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
people  that  it  can  never  be  separated 
from  us.  This  common  spirit,  in  Poland 
and  in  America,  will  live  forever  and  it 
will,  in  time,  triumph  over  all  tyranny. 

It  is  natural  that  most  Americans 
think  of  February  12  primarily  as  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet  there 
are  more  similarities  than  their  date  of 
birth  between  Kosciusko  and  Lincoln. 
Both  were  men  of  peace,  yet  compelled  to 
employ  the  tools  of  war.  Both  dedicated 
most  of  their  lives  to  the  unity  of  their 
respective  nations,  yet  their  example  has 
had  great  impact  among  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  Both  were  vigorous  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  events  of  their  own  day,  yet 
they  will  have  an  enduring  influence 
upon  the  histories  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln  and 
Kosciusko,  the  citizens  of  Poland  and  the 
United  States,  now  so  sorely  tried  by 
despotism,  should  rededicate  themselves 
to  their  heritage  of  freedom.  This  spirit 
of  freedom,  so  integrally  a  part  of  the 
traditions  of  both  Poland  and  America,  is 
a  bond  between  our  peoples  that  can 
never  be  broken. 


The  Right  Reverend  Edward  J.  Higgins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January  21  issue  of  the 
Long  Island  Star -Journal  on  the  Right 
Reverend  Edward  J.  Higgins,  of  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  25  years 
ago. 

Monsignor  Higgins  has  served  his 
church,  his  country  and  his  community 
with  distinction  and  dedication  for  many 
many  years,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations  to  him  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  on  their 
silver  jubilee. 

The  article  follows : 

Twenty-five  Years  Later — CWV  Founder’s 
Words  Echoed 

It  is  fitting  tribute  that  the  words  spoken 
more  than  two  decades  ago  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Edward  J.  Higgins,  of  Astoria,  are 
being  echoed  this  week  during  the  4-day 
convention  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  at 
Immaculate  Conception  Church. 

For  one  thing,  Monsignor  Higgins  founded 
the  organization.  For  another,  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  celebrates  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  is  being  held 
in  his  home  parish. 

Warning  against  the  spread  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism,  Monsignor  Higgins  said  21  years  back 
that  “It  is  better  to  have  biscuits  than  bul¬ 
lets.”  But  he  cautioned  that  when  the  time 
came  to  fight  for  liberties  the  people  of  his 
church  “would  not  be  afraid  to  die.” 

Similar  words  and  warnings  are  being  re¬ 
peated  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Astoria  par¬ 
ish  where  the  veterans  are  convened  for  the 
annual — and  this  year,  special — occasion. 

Founded  by  Monsignor  Higgins  in  1935, 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  was  formed  “to 
bring  together  a  body  of  veterans  to  help 
fight  the  spread  of  communism  in  the  United 
States.” 

A  chaplain  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
I,  he  served  at  Camp  Upton  and  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  in  Dansville.  After  viewing  the 
important  roles  played  by  other  veterans 
groups,  he  received  permission  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Molloy  to  found  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  in  May  of  1935  and  just  1  month 
later  visited  Rome  to  obtain  an  apostolic 
blessing  for  the  new  organization  from  Pope 
Pius  XI. 

Astoria  Post  No.  1  was  formed  and  became 
the  forerunner  of  some  2,000  units  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  including  33  in  Queens  which 
Monsignor  Higgins  developed.  Some  70,000 
veterans  are  members. 

Through  the  years.  Monsignor  Higgins  has 
worked  in  a  dual  capacity  with  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  and  as  pastor  of  Immaculate 
Conception.  He  organized  a  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Astoria  parish  and  in  1951  a  new 
$1,500,000  towered  church  topped  by  a  10- 
foot-high  lighted  cross  was  erected. 

It  was  dedicated  as  a  national  shrine  for 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

One  of  the  first  honors  given  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  War  Veterans  founder  was  the  medal  of 
St.  Sebastian,  patron  saint  of  the  veteran’s 
organization,  in  1936.  St.  Sebastian  was  a 
captain  in  the  Imperial  Bodyguard  of  the 
Roman  Army  who  was  ordered  put  to  death 
when  he  embraced  Christianity.  Though 
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his  body  was  riddled  with  arrows,  he  was 
healed  by  St.  Irene,  but  later  clubbed  to 
death  by  Roman  soldiers. 

A  stained-glass  window  in  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  Memorial  Chapel  at  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  was  erected  to  Sebastian, 
known  as  the  Saint  of  Soldiers. 

Pastor  of  Immaculate  Conception  since 
1933,  Monsignor  Higgins  was  ordained  in  1914 
after  studying  in  St.  John's  Seminary.  He 
had  graduated  from  St.  John’s  College  4 
years  earlier  and  to  this  day  he  keeps  several 
pictures  of  his  football  days  there  in  his  room 
at  the  church  rectory  at  21-47  29th  Street. 

He  was  a  curate  at  several  Brooklyn  par¬ 
ishes,  assistant  pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Sor¬ 
rows  in  Corona,  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Brooklyn  before  coming  to  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception. 

Born  in  the  old  sixth  ward  of  Brooklyn  on 
July  7,  1890,  he  is  known  to  his  boyhood 
friends  as  Edward  Joseph. 


Affirmative  Action  Always  Best 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1960 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
critical  times,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States — the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  world — stand  firm  in  its 
agreements  and  treaties  with  other  na¬ 
tions  and  insist  that  other  nations  have 
the  same  respect  for  us. 

We  are  all  very  much  aware  that  it 
Is  one  of  the  techniques  of  the  principal 
opponent  of  our  system  to  use  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  test  the  mettle 
of  the  U.S.  conviction  wherever  and 
whenever  he  can.  It  is  victory  for  him 
to  see  this  great  Nation  take  a  step 
backward  from  policy  when  pressure  is 
applied.  For  such  an  action  can  be  ex¬ 
ploited  as  at  least  an  implied  admission 
that  the  policy  was  wrong  in  the  first 
place.  But,  more  importantly,  it  can  be 
exploited  as  evidence  that  this  country  is 
willing  to  pursue  a  course  of  conciliation 
and  appeasement — a  course  which  his¬ 
tory  has  revealed  most  dramatically  to 
be  sacrificial  of  national  integrity  and 
fatal  to  prestige. 

I  like  to  think  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  human  relations.  Fun¬ 
damentally,  the  same  things  move  na¬ 
tions  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
as  move  human  beings  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives.  The  basis  for  effective 
human  relations  is  respect.  If  any  of 
us  is  willing  to  live  without  the  respect 
of  our  contemporaries,  his  effectiveness 
is  nil.  And  if  any  nation,  however  pow¬ 
erful,  makes  a  habit  of  retreating  from 
policy  under  duress,  its  position  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  precarious,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  maintain  the  respect  of 
its  fellow  nations. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  change.  The  United  States 
should  continually  reevaluate  its  agree¬ 
ments  and  treaties  in  the  light  of  chang¬ 
ing  times;  and  through  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  agree  to  change  in 
policy  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
just  and  honorable  international  rela¬ 


tions  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  and  should 
be  change;  but  our  treaty  policies  should 
not  be  altered  solely  as  the  result  of 
Executive  interpretation. 

A  strong  case  in  point  is  before  us  to¬ 
day.  Our  able  and  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden],  has  placed  before  this 
body  a  resolution  directly  concerned  with 
pressures  on  the  United  States  to  adjust 
its  traditional  treaty  posture  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

It  would  be  repetitious  for  me  to  go 
into  the  background  of  this  issue;  you 
have  heard  it  many  times.  But  the  hard 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  under 
pressure  to  abandon  previous  policy  with 
regard  to  the  treaties  with  Panama  and 
allow  the  display  of  certain  symbols  of 
Panamanian  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  the  United  States  is  sover¬ 
eign. 

Now,  where  does  this  pressure  origi¬ 
nate? 

The  United  States  now  has  pending 
before  it  the  formal  request  of  the  Pana¬ 
manian  Government  that  our  policy  in 
this  regard  be  changed.  This,  I  call 
proper;  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it. 

But,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
forces  nor  interested  in  the  nationalistic 
aims  of  Panama  have  seized  the  issue  to 
exploit  it  and  attempt  to  publicly  place 
the  United  States  in  a  position  of  react¬ 
ing  under  duress.  This  tactic,  I  do  quar¬ 
rel  with. 

There  have  been  indications  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  yielding 
to  the  pressures  without  regard  to  the 
constitutional  treaty  making  and  amend¬ 
ing  process. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear; 
I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  properly  presented  demands 
of  the  Panamanian  Government.  I  am 
taking  issue  with  the  idea  that  we  should 
change  policy  in  Panama  by  interpreta¬ 
tion,  rather  than  by  the  affirmative 
course  of  exploring  the  full  implications 
of  the  problem  and  instituting  any  action 
needed  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden] — which,  I  might  add,  was  given 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter- American  Af¬ 
fairs,  of  which  Mr.  Selden  and  I  are 
members,  Mr.  Selden  being  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

All  Mr.  Selden’s  resolution  says  is  that 
we,  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  change  in  policy  regard¬ 
ing  Panama  should  be  promulgated  af¬ 
firmatively — by  treaty  or  amendment — 
and  not  by  interpretation,  which  would 
leave  some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are 
reacting  to  pressure  or  to  the  existence 
of  just  reason. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Panama  have  been  friends 
for  many  years,  and  we  all  want  that 
friendship  to  endure.  We  also  appreci¬ 
ate  their  strong  nationalism.  But,  we 
cannot  allow  these  considerations  to 
move  us  to  depart  from  long-established 
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policy  without  full  regard  for  all  the 
implications  of  such  a  departure,  and 
without  submitting  the  issue  to  consti¬ 
tutional  pi’ocess. 

The  respect  we  have  earned  is  too 
valuable  to  be  jeopardized  by  doing 
otherwise.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  join  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  resolution,  which  merely  is 
a  way  of  saying,  “Let  us  do  things  right.’’ 


Pollution  Remains  Critical  Problem  in 
Many  Areas  of  State  and  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11,1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Post- 
Crescent  of  Octobor  3, 1959: 

High  Fish  Kill — Pollution  Remains  Crit¬ 
ical  Problem  in  Many  Areas  of  State  and 

Nation 

(By  Ben  Lewis) 

Wausau. — A  putrifying  smell  arose  from 
the  drainage  ditch  and  hung  heavy  in  the 
air.  It  was  paradise  to  an  army  of  flies. 
But  it  was  sickening  to  man. 

A  thick  scum,  deposited  by  a  flow  of  milky 
liquid,  lined  the  ditch  bottom.  Quack  grass 
and  small  plants  along  the  sides  turned 
brownish  black,  as  if  burned  to  death  by  the 
water’s  toxicity. 

The  ditch  ended  a  quarter  mile  down  the 
road  where  its  contents  drained  into  a 
small  stream.  On  one  side  of  the  road  the 
creek  was  clean,  clear,  harmless.  On  the 
other  it  was  contaminated  and  dangerous. 

DEATH  TO  FISH 

It  had  been  transformed  into  a  carrier  of 
death  to  fishes.  And  when  toxicity  runs  its 
course,  deposits  become  fertilizer,  causing 
dense  growths  of  aquatic  vegetation  and  al¬ 
gae. 

This  is  pollution — a  problem  not  only  in 
Wisconsin  but  throughout  the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Wisconsin  fish 
die  annually  because  of  it.  Productive 
waters  become  sterile.  Rivers  are  choked 
with  vegetation  and  sludge. 

Corrective  measures  have  and  are  being 
taken.  But  progress  is  too  slow.  Too  many 
people  ignore  the  law.  Cheese  factories, 
papermills,  cesspools  continue  to  drain 
wastes  into  public  waters. 

When  is  it  going  to  stop? 

Let’s  go  back  to  our  little  tributary  stream. 
What’s  contaminating  it?  And  why  is  such 
a  small  brook,  far  from  major  waters,  so 
important? 

TOXIC  MIXTURE 

Source  of  pollution,  in  this  case,  is  a 
cheese  factory.  After  milk  is  brought  in, 
containers  are  washed.  And  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  water  is  then  drained  into 
the  ditch. 

This  mixture  is  toxic  enough.  But  even 
worse  is  whey  drained  from  a  tank  and 
channeled  into  the  ditch. 

Although  these  wastes  are  odoriferous  and 
deposit  a  scumlike  substance  those  aren’t 
the  main  causes  for  alarm.  It’s  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  water’s  oxygen  content  to  a  dan¬ 
gerously  low  point  that  is  of  chief  concern. 

Tiny  tributary  streams  in  themselves  are 
not  too  important.  If  they  contain  any  fish 
they  are  minnows.  But  each  empties  into  a 
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large  body  of  water.  And  many  are  chief 
contributors  to  flowages. 

Enough  damage  is  caused  during  warm 
months  of  the  year.  But  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  critical  when  flowages  ice  over. 

NEED  OXYGEN 

Pish  require  oxygen.  Polluted  streams 
supply  little  of  that.  So  a  flowage  fed  by 
these  creeks  is  destined  to  a  severe  winter 
fish  kill. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Big  Eau 
Pleine  flowage  in  Marathon  County.  At  one 
time  this  was  a  most  productive  body  of 
water.  It  could  be  again  if  pollution  would 
stop. 

Are  industrialists  taking  steps  to  avoid 
pollution?  Many  are  *  *  *  and  at  great 
expense  and  effort  to  themselves.  They  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  clean  water. 

Too  many  others,  however,  knowingly  and 
willingly  continue  practices  which  result  in 
pollution.  They  may  be  apprehended  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  usual  fine  of  $25 
doesn’t  make  much  of  an  impression. 

Stronger  action  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
stop  the  polluting  of  our  waters. 


The  Elkhart  Truth  and  the  La  Porte  Her- 
ald-Argus  Oppose  Eisenhower’s  Plan 
To  Raise  Gas  Tax  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  several  newspapers  published 
in  the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  Third  of  Indiana, 
there  are  two  which  consistently  produce 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  editorials 
that  I  believe  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  These  newspapers  are  the 
La  Porte  Herald-Argus  and  the  Elkhart 
Truth. 

Two  good  examples  of  the  thoughtful 
editorials  to  be  found  in  these  news¬ 
papers  are  the  following  on  the  subject 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  proposal  this 
year  for  another  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax. 

I  strongly  favor  building  more  high¬ 
ways  but,  along  with  many  other  citizens 
of  Indiana,  I  want  to  see  more  evidence 
than  the  administrations  of  former  Gov. 
George  Craig  and  our  present  Governor, 
Harold  Handley,  have  given  that  Hoosier 
taxpayers  are  actually  getting  adequate 
highways  for  their  gas  tax  money. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  La  Porte  Herald-Argus,  Feb.  1, 
1960] 

Gas  Tax  Proposal 

If  there  is  anything  certain  in  politics,  the 
probability  that  Congress  will  not  grant 
President  Eisenhower’s  request  for  a  half 
cent  increase  in  the  present  Federal  gasoline 
tax  is  a  safe  assumption.  Congress  is  in  no 
mood  to  raise  any  tax  so  far  reaching  in  effect 
and  already  at  a  height,  now  4  cents  a 
gallon,  which  helps  spur  the  current,  steady 
movement  of  purchase  of  small  cars  in  this 
country. 

With  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  at  4  cents 
and  with  State  gasoline  tax  averages  a  bit 
more  than  6  cents,  the  consumer  is  paying 
about  10  cents  fuel  tax  now.  He  also  pays 
registration  fees,  driver  license  fees,  excise 
taxes  on  cars,  tires,  and  parts.  And  in  many 


States,  as  in  Indiana,  he  pays  a  personal 
property  tax  on  his  vehicle. 

To  frame  the  issue  another  way,  John  Q. 
Driver  in  paying  approximately  10  cents  a 
gallon  in  Federal  and  State  taxes  is  just 
about  equaling  in  taxes  the  selling  price  of 
regular  grade  gasoline  at  refineries  in  the 
midcontinent  and  the  gulf  coast. 

Granted  the  Nation  is  now  enveloped  in  a 
fierce  struggle  against  a  transportation  oc¬ 
topus  which  clogs  our  arteries  of  travel,  im¬ 
perils  our  lives  and  adds  immeasurably  to 
society’s  complexity  of  problems  and  that  to 
win  a  measure  of  triumph  in  the  struggle 
calls  for  vast  and  continuing  expenditures, 
still  the  issue  is  very  real  whether  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  gasoline  taxes  are  not  approaching 
the  point  where  they  tend  to  price  gasoline 
out  of  the  market. 

As  one  reaction,  the  consumer  is  turning 
to  small  cars  which  consume  less  fuel  as  one 
way  of  beating  the  already  high  tax.  Fuel 
economy  has  become  a  major  factor  in  to¬ 
day’s  car  buying.  This  year,  the.  automobile 
industry  figures,  sales  of  small  cars,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  will  be  between  25  and 
30  percent  cf  the  total  sales. 

Highway  construction  and  the  financing 
of  our  whole  complicated  vehicular  trans¬ 
portation  system  to  make  it  safer  and  more 
convenient  demand  constantly  more  money 
but  excessive  taxation  on  fuel,  hitting  heavily 
the  little  fellow,  the  rank  and  file  of  car 
owners  in  the  Nation,  threatens  now  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  ineffective  as  a  fund¬ 
raising  method. 

There  are  no  present  signs  the  total  income 
from  gasoline  taxes  is  to  decline,  as  there  is 
the  growing  number  of  vehicles  and  drivers 
to  consider,  but  the  present  scale  of  gasoline 
taxes,  State  and  Federal,  probably  represents 
a  maximum  precariously  close  to  excessive. 
Before  long  it  might  begin  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  Congress  apparently  senses,  and 
rightly,  that  no  increase  is  desired  by  the 
people. 

[From  the  Elkhart  Truth,  Jan.  30, 1960] 
Federal  Gas  Hike?  Why? 

President  Eisenhower  has  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Federal  gas  tax  from  4  to  4.5 
cents  per  gallon. 

Congress  should  look  that  one  over  skep¬ 
tically. 

The  new  Federal  road  construction  pro¬ 
gram  should  proceed  reasonably  fast.  But 
we  have  an  idea  the  program  could  be 
speeded  up  by  finding  ways  to  save  on  tax 
funds  now  being  appropriated. 

For  instance : 

Congressmen  on  the  subcommittee  that 
has  been  investigating  this  interstate  high¬ 
way  program  have  begun  to  make  “clucking 
sounds”  about  what’s  been  found. 

These  findings  won’t  be  made  public  until 
hearings  open  in  mid-February. 

But  from  the  tone  of  the  clucks,  investi¬ 
gators  have  been  finding  plenty  to  worry 
about. 

Representative  Walter  S.  Baring,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Nevada,  says  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  informed  him  that  highway  viola¬ 
tions  have,  to  its  knowledge,  occurred  in 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Texas. 

Criminal  prosecutions  are  pending  in  these 
States  which  involve  allegations  of  fraud 
and  conspiracy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  witnesses  took 
the  fifth  amendment  more  than  200  times  in 
Senate  hearings  on  land-grabbing  on  only 
a  few  projects  in  one  State. 

Baring  has  complained  about  “elaborate 
geometric  interchange  designs  and  expensive 
superstructure  planning.” 

Naturally  Democrats  in  Congress  will 
stress  criticism  of  this  kind  in  an  attempt 
to  make  political  capital. 

But  the  present  woes  of  our  highway  pro¬ 
gram  can’t  be  blamed  all  on  the  GOP  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington  by  any  means. 


One  big  problem  has  been  chaos  resulting 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Act  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1958,  which  suspended  provision 
for  pay-as-you-go  financing  and  which 
raised  authorizations  for  highway  aid  far  be¬ 
yond  the  revenue  capacity  of  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

Crash  programs  which  ignore  the  basic 
need  to  give  the  motorist  taxpayer  his 
money’s  worth  are  hardly  the  answer. 

It  may  be  that  the  research  project  on 
highway  paving  materials,  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  in  Illinois,  will  point  the  way  to 
greater  efficiency  and  saving. 

Should  the  proposed  gas  tax  boost  be 
added  to  the  average  State  gas  tax,  it  would 
bring  to  33  cents  the  combined  taxes  paid 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  for  gasoline. 

The  motorist  is  soaked  heavily  now. 

Let’s  not  soak  him  again  if  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  avoid  it. 


Realism  and  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP  „ 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canada 
defers  recognition  of  and  full  relation¬ 
ships  with  Red  China  only  because  of  the 
constant  pressure  exerted  by  our  State 
Department. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  of  Toronto,  which 
perhaps  ranks  as  Canada’s  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper,  carries  great  weight 
with  the  Diefenbaker  government.  This 
Globe  and  Mail  editorial  indicated  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  Canada  abandons 
the  unrealistic  China  policy  to  which  she 
now  reluctantly  pretends  to  adhere  be¬ 
cause  of  our  insistent  demand. 

Under  a  previous  consent,  I  include  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Monday,  February  8,  1960 : 

Realism  and  Recognition 

The  Canadian  Government  has  been  given 
further  evidence  that  a  great  many  Cana¬ 
dians  are  uneasy  about  this  country’s  rela¬ 
tionship — or  rather,  lack  of  relationship — 
with  China.  At  the  annual  meeting  last 
week  of  the  National  Progressive  Conserva¬ 
tive  Student  Federation,  there  was  an  in¬ 
tensive  debate  on  the  subject,  in  which  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs  Minister  Green  and  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary,  Mr  Wallace  Nesbitt,  were 
grilled  for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  heart  of  the  discussion  was  whether 
Canada  should  or  should  not  grant  diplo¬ 
matic  recognition  to  China:  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  such  recognition  was  defeated  after 
Mr.  Green  said — as  he  has  said  on  previous 
occasions — that  if  Ottawa  established  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Peiping,  it  would  be 
dealing  “a  grevious  blow  to  countries  which 
are  standing  up  to  the  Communists  in  Asia.” 
On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  one 
student  delegate  denounced  the  Nationalist 
regime  on  Formosa  as  of  a  sort  that  would 
make  us  blush. 

This,  at  the  moment,  is  the  essential 
point — more  essential  than  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking.  On  the 
mainland  there  is  a  real  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  which  Canada  refuses  to  recognize; 
on  Formosa  there  is  a  so-called  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment — a  Chinese  Government  without  a 
China — which  Canada  does  recognize,  or,  at 
any  rate,  whose  legitimacy  Canada  accepts 
in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 
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If  we  are  ever  to  have  dealings  with 
Peking,  as  sooner  or  later  we  must,  we  will 
first  have  to  end  our  dealings  with  Taipei. 
This  we  must  do,  not  because  the  Formosa 
regime  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  is 
corrupt  or  oppressive — Canada  recognizes 
quite  a  number  of  corrupt  and  oppressive 
regimes — but  because  it  in  nowise  repre¬ 
sents  China. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  minute  proportion 
of  the  Canadian  population  had  established 
themselves  on  one  of  our  offshore  islands. 
Let  us  suppose  that  they  called  themselves 
Canada,  and  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  Ottawa — in  fact, 
boasted  of  their  intention  to  overthrow  it. 
Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  Peking  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognized  this  island  as  Canada, 
these  squatters  on  it  as  the  authentic  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government.  Would  we  not,  as  a 
first  condition  of  improved  relations  between 
Ottawa  and  Peking,  require  Peking  to  stop 
insulting  us  in  this  manner,  to  give  up  this 
ridiculous  make-believe? 

It  is  just  such  a  make-believe  that  Canada 
Is  maintaining  in  regard  to  Formosa  today. 
And  not  only  does  it  preclude  any  improve¬ 
ment  of  relationships  between  this  country 
and  China;  it  also  sullies  Canada’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  nations,  among  them  Can¬ 
ada’s  allies  in  Europe.  These  nations  as¬ 
sume  (are  they  not  precisely  correct?)  that 
Canada  goes  along  with  the  Formosa  fool¬ 
ishness  in  order  to  placate  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  chief  protector  and  benefactor 
of  Generalissimo  Chiang.  These  nations  are 
thus  given  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Canada’s  foreign  policy.  They 
could  be  reassured;  Canada’s  position  with 
them  and  with  the  world  would  be  strength¬ 
ened  if  on  this  issue  she  parted  company 
with  the  United  States. 

The  realities  of  China,  of  living  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  China,  will  have  to  be  faced  at 
some  future  point.  Evep  Washington  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  admit  this;  last  month  State 
Secretary  Herter  took  the  first  small  step 
when  he  said  that  in  any  East-West  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  Chinese  participation  was 
“inevitable.” 

But  before  Washington  or  Ottawa  or  Lon¬ 
don  can  be  realistic  about  China  they  must 
stop  being  unrealistic  about  Formosa.  They 
must  disencumber  themselves,  fully  and 
finally,  of  this  “Nationalist  China”  which 
represents  no  nation  on  earth,  of  this  “free 
China”  whose  10  million  unwilling  subjects 
enjoy  no  more  freedom  than  the  670  million 
people  who  live  in  the  real  China  under  the 
real  Chinese  Government. 


Your  Old  Passport  May  Have  New  Look 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1960 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Frances  Knight,  Director  of  the  Passport 
Office,  Department  of  State,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  girl  and  she  is  doing  a  terrific  job  in 
her  assignment. 

Susan  Powers,  contributing  writer  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  in  last 
night’s  issue  of  this  Capital  paper,  de¬ 
scribed  the  revolution  accomplished  by 
Miss  Knight  in  the  Passport  Office  which 
has  inspired  encomiums  from  Congress¬ 
men  and  passport  patrons  throughout 
the  land.  The  article  by  Miss  Powers 
follows: 


Your  Old  Passport  May  Have  New  Look 
(By  Susan  Powers) 

Foreign  immigration  officers  may  be  in  for 
a  surprise  before  many  more  tourist  seasons 
roll  around,  thanks  to  a  Washington  woman. 

She  is  Frances  Knight,  Director  of  the 
Passport  Office  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  it’s  her  job  to  provide  proper  identifica¬ 
tion  for  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  traveling 
abroad. 

To  this  end  she  is  currently  spearheading 
a  campaign  that  will  result  in  a  new  look, 
plus  greater  efficiency  in  the  international 
identification  document. 

In  her  first  interview  on  the  subject  of 
changes,  Miss  Knight  had  this  to  say:  With 
733,000  passports  issued  last  year — 20,000  of 
them  alone  to  commercial  travelers — some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  about  the  passport. 

The  something  that  she  proposes  starts 
with  replacing  the  old  green  cloth  cover,  and 
the  change  continues  right  on  through  the 
document’s  size,  descriptive  data,  and  visa 
pages. 

The  primary  change  is  the  cover  because 
the  first  impression  with  documents,  as  often 
with  people,  is  the  most  lasting. 

“An  American  citizen  abroad  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States.  Presenting 
a  soiled  passport  is  like  presenting  a  soiled 
business  card,”  she  says. 

The  present  cloth  cover  is  inefficient;  it 
frays  with  wear  and  tends  to  separate  from 
its  backing  in  hot,  humid  weather,  she  adds. 

PLASTIC  COVERS 

The  new  cover  probably  will  be  made  of 
plastic,  and  tests  are  now  being  conducted 
to  determine  that  material’s  durability  and 
appearance  after  temperature  changes  and 
excessive  use.  Another  consideration  in  the 
final  choice  of  cover  material  will  be  its 
flexibility.  To  avoid  replacement  cost,  the 
new  pasport  must  be  capable  of  use  in  the 
machines  now  operating. 

As  for  passport  size,  Miss  Knight  would 
reduce  the  present  measurement  of  3% 
by  6  y8  inches  to  a  more  compact  3  y2  by  5  y2 
inches.  Again,  this  would  be  more  practical. 

More  women  travel  than  men,  and  a 
smaller  passport  will  fit  more  easily  into  a 
woman’s  purse,  she  feels.  It  will  help  the 
men,  too,  says  Miss  Knight,  especially  in 
preventing  loss.  (It’s  true,  57  percent  of 
the  passports  lost  last  year  were  lost  by  men.) 
The  present  size  passport  is  designed  to  fit 
into  a  man’s  inner  coat  pocket.  When  he 
takes  off  his  coat,  he  often  says  an  unwitting 
goodby  to  his  passport. 

The  interior  of  the  document  would  be 
renovated,  too,  if  Miss  Knight’s  recommen¬ 
dations  go  through.  She  would  place  the 
picture  and  descriptive  data  pages  side  by 
side,  insuring  an  easier  means  of  rapid 
identification. 

With  a  total  of  5  years’  validity  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  passport,  Miss  Knight  also  feels  the  need 
of  a  special  issue  of  the  document,  upping 
the  current  20  pages  to  a  possible  count  of  50. 
This,  also,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  those 
commercial  travelers  who  at  present  carry 
awkward,  and  easy  to  lose,  extension  pages 
attached  to  their  passports. 

There’s  a  chance  that  the  old  “greenback” 
green  color  may  be  changed,  too.  Blue, 
maroon,  and  grey,  as  well  as  green,  all  look 
good  in  the  proposed  plastic  coverings. 
Perhaps,  suggests  Miss  Knight  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  a  public  opinion  poll  among 
American  women  could  determine  the  most 
popular  color — or  maybe  the  final  choice 
could  be  a  fluorescent  shade,  to  aid  the 
traveler  in  finding  that  mislaid  document  he 
had  “just  a  minute  ago.” 

HER  RECORD 

If  all  the  proposed  changes — shape,  size, 
cover,  color,  and  format — sound  a  bit  ambi¬ 
tious  for  a  one-woman  project,  take  a  look  at 
what  the  Passport  Director  has  already  done 
in  her  less  than  5  years  on  the  job. 


February  11 

Annual  output  of  passports  has  increased 
in  number  over  200,000  since  1955,  yet  they 
are  now  being  produced  more  rapidly,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  minute.  This  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  change  from  a  vertical  to  hori¬ 
zontal  position  of  the  descriptive  data  page. 

It  used  to  take  several  weeks  for  processing. 
Current  time  from  reception  of  application 
to  issuance  of  passport  is  3  days. 

Nonsmiling  black  and  white  pictures  have 
been  replaced  by  a  more  natural  picture,  in 
color,  contributing  to  more  pleasant  travel 
and  more  accurate  identification.  All  these 
changes  have  been  brought  about  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Knight. 

Having  accomplished  this  much,  Miss 
Knight  is  set  to  complete  her  renovation  of 
the  U.S.  passport.  And,  she  candidly  admits, 
the  biggest  obstacles  in  her  way  are  men. 

“Men  buck  change.  They  shy  away  from 
it — it  makes  them  feel  insecure.” 

“My  difficulty,”  she  says,  “is  in  proving  to 
the  male  officials  concerned  that  my  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  a  practical  improvement 
on  an  official  document;  they’re  not  just  a 
woman’s  whim  to  make  the  passport  more 
glamorous.” 

It  may  take  a  while  for  these  changes  to 
receive  the  official  stamp  of  approval.  Miss 
Knight  admits.  “Perhaps  I  won’t  have  an 
answer  to  all  the  problems  concerned  this 
year.  But,”  she  adds,  quickly  and  firmly, 
“there  will  be  an  answer.” 

From  her  past  record,  you  can  bet  your 
vaccination  certificate  against  42  pesetas 
that  there  will  be,  too. 


If  Lincoln  Were  Here  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Roy  M.  Harrop, 
of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  wrote  the  following 
article.  It  is  very  timely  and  appro¬ 
priate. 

Mr.  Harrop  is  national  chairman,  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Travelers  Economic 
Security  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  article  follows: 

If  Lincoln  Were  Here  Now 

On  February  12  Americans  will  celebrate 
the  151st  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  great  emancipator,  and  one  of  America’s 
greatest  statesmen,  constitutional  lawyer  and 
champion  of  solvency  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  crisis  of  1863  Honest  Abe 
saved  this  Republic  when  the  Nation,  after 
3  years  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  pub¬ 
lic  credit  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  a 
bleeding,  bankrupt  nation  was  restored  to 
solvency  when  he  authorized  Congress  to 
issue  full  legal  tender  currency,  good  for  all 
debts  public  and  private,  free  from  interest 
and  taxation. 

We  are  again  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny 
with  a  debt  burden  in  the  colossal  volume 
approximately  a  thousand  billion  dollars, 
which  includes  the  national  debt,  State 
municipal  and  private  debts.  Our  national 
debt,  caused  by  deficit  spending,  has  now 
reached  $290  billion,  all  of  which  is  bor¬ 
rowed  credit,  and  foisted  upon  us  by  inter¬ 
national  bankers  under  the  privately  owned 
Federal  Reserve  bank  system  which  must  be 
paid  through  taxation  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  forget  the  millions  of  men  of 
all  nations  who  laid  down  their  lives  in 
World  War  I,  II,  and  the  Korean  war,  who. 
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not  realizing  they  were  the  pawns  of  the 
scheme  of  international  bankers  to  gain 
control  of  the  world  through  the  control  of 
money  and  credit  monopoly  which  produced 
a  debt-credit  slavery  system,  under  a  one- 
world  government  scheme  (the  United  Na¬ 
tions)  did  not  realize  they  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  prison, 
and  some  are  still  serving  a  sentence  in 
Chinese  Communist  prisons. 

If  Lincoln  were  here  today,  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  world  court  would  be  far  removed 
from  an  alien  supergovernment.  He  would 
recognize  no  international  flag,  nor  the  con¬ 
sent  to  reduction  of  the  U.S.  Government  as 
a  mendicant  to  peaceful  coexistence  with 
international  communism.  He  would  never 
submit  to  a  program  of  surrendered  rights 
and  policies  (but  would  hold  fast  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  who  by 
summit  agreements  would  transfer  the  right 
to  declare  war  from  the  Congress  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  submission  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  or  our  immigration  policy, 
foreign  giveaways,  our  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  our  foreign  possessions, 
or  any  other  question  vital  to  our  rights, 
liberties  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  an 
alien  court  in  contravention  of  our  destiny 
under  our  Constitution. 

Lincoln  once  said :  “I  appeal  to  you  to  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind  that  not  with  poli¬ 
ticians,  not  with  presidents,  not  with  office- 
seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  question,  Shall 
the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this 
country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  genera¬ 
tion?” 

Our  problems  today  are  equally  grave  and 
perplexing.  Having  reached  the  forks  of 
the  road,  which  way  shall  we  Americans  go? 
Standing  between  civilization  and  chaos, 
destiny  is  hidden  here;  there  is  no  halfway 
ground.  We  must  choose  between  the  Com¬ 
munist  scheme  of  peaceful  coexistence  under 
the  United  Nations  world  government,  which 
would  make  slaves  of  the  U.S.  citizens,  or  ad¬ 
here  to  our  U.S.  Constitution  that  we  may 
survive  and  live,  and  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  “government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  may  not  perish 
from  the  earth.” 


Ninety  Miles  to  Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  LEVERING 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sa¬ 
lute  Mr.  Ken  Woodman,  the  alert  and 
well-informed  editor  of  the  Mansfield 
News  Journal  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  his 
editorial  of  February  7,  1960,  entitled 
“Ninety  Miles  to  Communism”  which  I 
believe  reflects  clearly  the  concern  of 
many  people  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  with  reference  to  our  Government’s 
policy  of  extreme  patience  toward  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
serving  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  this  hard  hitting,  no  holds  barred 
editorial  which  I  .believe  typifies  the 
thinking  of  every  red  blooded  American 
who  revolts  at  anything  resembling  ap¬ 
peasement: 

Ninety  Miles  to  Communism 

Ninety  miles  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  a  dictatorship  has  been  estab¬ 


lished  by  murder,  false  propaganda,  and 
public  thievery.  Holding  positions  of  power 
are  men  known  to  have  close  connections 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  being 
required  to  financially  support  this  dictator¬ 
ship  by  paying  2  cents  extra  on  each  pound 
of  sugar  they  buy. 

Speaking  so  all  the  world  can  hear,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  this 
Nation  will  invoke  no  economic  sanctions 
and  take  no  military  steps  to  disturb  the 
Castro  dictatorship  of  Cuba. 

This  is  also  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  be  taxed 
at  their  grocery  stores  for  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Apparently  it  is  morally  all  right  for  the 
Communists  to  infiltrate  Cuba. 

Apparently  it  is  morally  all  right  for  the 
Communists  to  have  a  stooge  at  the  head  of 
the  Cuban  military  which  has  supplanted 
the  courts  and  conducts  drumhead  trials  for 
Cuban  citizens  who  can  expect  on  justice 
under  law,  but  only  the  merciless  whim  of 
a  dictator. 

Apparently  it  is  all  right  for  the  Commu¬ 
nist-infiltrated  government  to  seize  farms 
and  businesses  without  payment  to  the  own¬ 
ers  on  the  pretext  of  benefiting  the  people, 
when  the  move  is  clearly  one  to  try  to  keep 
the  dictatorship  solvent. 

But  apparently  it  is  morally  wrong  for 
the  United  States  to  make  any  move  what¬ 
soever  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
pro-Communist  dictatorship  on  its  doorstep. 

Apparently  it  is  morally  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  act  to  protect  the  property 
of  its  citizens  on  an  island  closer  than 
Hawaii  or  Alaska. 

Apparently  it  is  morally  wrong  to  stop 
looting  the  pockets  of  American  housewives 
on  grounds  that  it  might  upset  an  out¬ 
spoken  foe  of  the  United  States  who  ha¬ 
rangues  for  hours  against  us. 

This  is  not  only  nonsense,  it  is  dangerous. 

Our  State  Department  has  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  that  since  the  President 
announced  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  finance 
the  Cuban  dictatorship  through  our  sugar 
price  and  quota  system.  Castro’s  attacks  on 
the  United  States  have  ameliorated. 

Isn’t  that  marvelous. 

Castro  isn’t  going  to  bark  quite  so  loud  at 
the  hand  that  feeds  him.  All  he  is  going  to 
do  is  turn  his  country  over  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

We  prate  of  liberty  and  justice  and  the  good 
life  for  all  the  downtrodden  nations  of  the 
world,  yet  almost  within  sight  of  our  seacoast 
we  let  an  unshaven  fanatic  and  his  Commu¬ 
nist  henchmen  abolish  all  justice,  trample  on 
personal  liberty,  and  establish  a  political 
system  designed  to  provide  a  good  life  only 
for  the  Communist  hierarchy. 

To  the  world  our  prattle  must  sound  mean¬ 
ingless  indeed. 

They  see  us  as  a  great  nation  so  cowed  by 
our  own  doctrine  of  noninterference  that  we 
actually  support  a  dictatorship  which 
crushes  the  very  ideals  we  say  we  stand  for. 

It  seems  that  nonintervention  is  only  for 
us. 

The  Communist  may  intervene  in  Cuba. 
We  may  not. 

And  this  is  true  only  because  we  make  it 
true.  The  United  States  is  stronger  than 
the  Communists.  They  could  not  intervene 
in  Cuba  if  we  did  not  permit  it. 

Have  our  notions  of  morality,  our  concepts 
of  justice  become  so  twisted  that  we  must, 
by  inaction  and  financial  blood  donating, 
foster  the  very  evils  we  seek  to  combat? 

Have  we,  crying  justice,  become  the  un¬ 
just? 

Have  we,  babbling  morality,  become  the 
Immoral? 

We  had  better  find  out  before  we  reap  the 
whirlwinds  of  the  whole  world’s  disrespect. 


Establishment  of  a  Federal  Commission 
Urged  To  Implement  Public  Law 
86-90 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  etxend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Mr.  Spas  T.  Raikin, 
secretary  general,  American  Friends  of 
the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
with  which  he  forwards  a  copy  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  the  annual  convention 
of  his  organization  held  in  New  York 
City  on  December  20,  1959: 

American  Friends  op  the 
Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  2, 19S0. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  resolution  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  our  association,  held  in  New  York 
on  December  20,  1959,  and  to  request  your 
support  for  our  views  by  joining  with  other 
U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  work  for 
the  implementation  of  our  demand  that  a 
Federal  commission  be  constituted  to  carry 
out  to  the  fullest  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
86-90. 

We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  could  advise 
us  of  your  actions  on  this  matter. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Spas  T.  Raikin, 
Secretary  General. 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  survival  with  the  forces  of 
Russian  Communist  imperialism — an  un¬ 
orthodox  war  which  has  been  provoked  by 
and  is  now  fully  supported  by  the  Russian 
Government; 

Whereas  the  unorothodox  war  provoked  by 
the  Russian  Government  is  directed  at  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  United 
States  as  the  primary  target  of  this  war; 

Whereas  this  unorothodox  Russian  war¬ 
fare  has  resulted  in  the  violent  overthrow  of 
many  free  and  independent  governments 
and  the  Russian  occupation  of  these  for¬ 
merly  independent  nations,  among  which 
are:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cossackia,  Byelo¬ 
russia,  Croatia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Czechia,  Slovakia, 
Poland,  Turkestan,  Serbia,  Idel-Ural, 
Ukraine,  East  Germany,  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Rumania; 

Whereas  the  Russian  nation  alone  among 
all  the  nations  Of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  failed  to 
know  by  firsthand  experience  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  individual  liberty  in  the 
result  of  which  most  of  the  Russian  people 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Communist 
regime; 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  comprise  the 
large  majority  of  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  communism  and 
Russian  imperialism  and  desiring  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  their  national  independence  thus 
constitute  a  powerful  force  against  any 
efforts  of  Moscow  to  win  their  war  against 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations; 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Russian  captive  nations  out¬ 
side  the  U.S.S.R.  have  made  common  cause 
with  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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and  all  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  modern- 
day  Russian  Empire; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  has 
failed  to  recognize  or  to  support  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  peoples  of  the  non-Russian  na¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  while  at  the  same  time 
weakening  our  support  to  the  other  captive 
nations,  and  by  this  failure  has  weakened 
the  chances  for  a  just  peace  in  a  time  of 
increasing  prospects  for  war; 

Whereas  the  leadership  and  the  Members 
of  the  86th  Congress  have  given  public  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  aspirations  and  the  yearnings 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  modern-day  Russian  Empire 
for  liberty,  freedom  and  national  independ¬ 
ence  through  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
86-90,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  Captive  Nations  Week  reso¬ 
lution  is  to  be  nationally  observed  each  year; 

Whereas  this  enlightened  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  potentially  powerful  weapon  for 
peace  and  merits  the  unceasing  support  by 
the  American  people:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  be  urged  to  maintain  the  initiative 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  by  taking  steps 
to  make  certain  that  the  intent  of  Public 
Law  86-90  is  fully  exploited  during  1960  and 
for  each  succeeding  year  until  peace  is  won; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  86th  Congress  be  urged 
to  create  a  Federal  commission  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  implement  to  the 
fullest  the  intent  of  Public  Law  86-90. 


Inadequate  Protection  from  Radiation 
Will  Create  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1960 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Mr.  Leo  Goodman,  atomic  energy  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
delivered  to  the  Conference  of  Southern 
Association  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Administrators  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
August  21, 1959. 

This  revealing  speech  calls  attention 
to  British  action  as  well  as  concern  over 
workmen  compensation  problems  raised 
by  the  new  radioactive  age. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Goodman’s  remarks 
follows: 

Inadequate  Protection  From  Radiation  Will 
Create  Workmen’s  Compensation  Crisis 
(Statement  of  Leo  Goodman,  atomic  energy 
adviser,  UAW,  to  Conference  of  Southern 
Association  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Administrators,  Lexington,  Ky.,  August  21, 
1959.) 

The  South  is  fortunately  blessed  with  the 
resources  which  changed  nuclear  science  from 
a  theoretical  and  laboratory  activity  into  a 
decisive  military  weapon,  and  more  recently 
a  tool  of  great  potential  benefit  to  mankind. 
I  am  sure  that  Oak  Ridge  is  the  name  known 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  past  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  that  name  was  solely  with  the 
mushroom  cloud  produced  by  the  explosion 
of  the  atom  bomb.  Today  Oak  Ridge  is  even 
more  well  known  as  the  source  of  thousands 
of  radioactive  isotopes  which  are  used 
throughout  the  world.  I  think  a  brief  re¬ 


view  of  the  atomic  energy  industry  is  in 
order  if  we  are  to  comprehend  the  full  scope 
of  the  problem  which  we  face. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

There  are  two  major  divisions  of  what  is 
increasingly  known  as  the  atomic  energy  in¬ 
dustry.  First,  the  largest  is  the  Federal 
Government’s  activities  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  various  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Manhattan  Engineering 
District  with  its  initial  allocation  of  $6,000  in 
1941,  there  has  been  appropriated  a  total 
of  over  $22  billion  to  be  expended  under 
the  atomic  energy  program.  Of  this  amount 
over  $7.5  billion  represents  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  direct  and  indirect,  approximates 
150,000.  In  the  private  sector,  according  to 
testimony  presented  to  the  Congress  this 
year,  14  firms  represent  85  percent  of  all 
activity,  and  some  5,000  organizations  are 
currently  engaged  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
science  either  through  the  establishment  of 
a  laboratory  or  facility,  or  through  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes  produced  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  installation.  I  estimate  that 
there  are  over  1  million  employees  in  the 
5,000  industrial  plants,  mills,  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  using  radioactive  isotopes  in 
industrial  processes  today. 

I  would  like  to  approach  the  problems  we 
face  with  certain  basic  assumptions.  These 
are  not  my  own  assumptions  but  rather  those 
which  I  have  garnered  from  others  who  have 
spoken  on  this  same  topic  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  in  relation  to  radiation 
injuries. 

Assumption  No.  1  is,  “We  should  proceed 
on  the  hypothesis  that  a  harmless  dose  of 
radiation  does  not  exist.” 

A  second  assumption  which  I  believe  will 
have  universal  acceptance  is  that,  “It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  sources  of  radiation  will 
increase  many  fold  during  the  next  10  years 
and  that  nuclear  powerplants  will  increase 
in  number,  size  and  capacity  of  output.” 

Many  outstanding  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  have  reported 
extensively  on  the  influence  of  ionizing  radi¬ 
ation  on  human  beings.  These  reports 
make  clear  that  serious  health  problems  are 
being  created  if  undue  radiation  exposure 
occurs.  Every  organization  which  has  stud¬ 
ied  this  problem,  of  course,  recommends  that 
the  highest  social  standards  in  plants  ex¬ 
tracting  and  producing  fissionable  materials, 
producing  atomic  energy  and  using  its  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  taken  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  workers  employed  and  for  the  public 
at  large.  Some  who  would  prefer  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo,  that  is  the  status  quo 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  Oak  Ridge,  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  serious  problem,  that 
we  have  always  lived  with  radiation,  and 
that  the  dial  on  your  wristwatch,  or  your 
television  set,  or  the  shoe  x-ray  machine, 
will  produce  as  serious  a  problem  as  the 
development  of  the  atomic  energy  industry. 
Those  who  believe  these  stories  will  face  a 
sad  awakening  in  the  future.  Possibly  one 
way  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  radia¬ 
tion  problem  today  from  that  of  the  past 
would  be  to  analyze  the  amount  of  radiation 
realized  from  the  reactor  accident  which 
occurred  in  Canada  in  November  of  1952. 
The  amount  of  radioactivity  released  in  that 
one  accident  exceeded  by  1,200  times  the 
amount  of  radiation  released  by  all  radium 
which  had  been  refined  in  the  world  up  to 
that  date. 

Another  reactor  accident  at  Windscale, 
England,  produced  more  radiation  than  the 
bomb  which  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima, 
Japan. 

Not  all  radiation  accidents  have  happened 
in  other  countries.  Some  of  you  may  be 


familiar  with  the  Kellogg  case  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Houston,  Tex.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  it,  there  is  some  detail  regard¬ 
ing  this  story  in  an  article  in  Look  maga¬ 
zine  for  September  3,  1957.  But  even  more 
significant  is  the  accident  which  occurred 
in  Darby,  Conn.  Some  detail  of  this  acci¬ 
dent  can  be  found  in  an  article  printed  in 
American  Weekly  for  February  24,  1957.  In 
that  case  an  electrician  took  a  capsule  of 
cobalt  60,  which  was  hanging  in  the  midst  of 
a  construction  job,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
subsequently  in  the  glove  compartment  of 
his  automobile,  and  then  traveled  around 
the  community  for  3  y2  days  before  the 
geiger  counter  at  the  plant  gate  revealed  the 
location  of  the  missing  capsule  of  cobalt  60. 
The  workers  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
daily  ride  to  and  from  the  job  are  suing  in 
the  Federal  courts,  but  the  more  serious 
aspect  of  this  case  is  the  exposure  of  pos¬ 
sibly  hundreds  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  man  carrying  an  uncovered  capsule  of 
cobalt  60,  or  his  automobile  which  is  known 
to  have  been  on  the  parking  lot  of  the  grocery 
store  near  his  home. 

Now  the  problem  we  face  here  today  is— 
what  do  we  do  about  the  injury  which  oc¬ 
curs  through  the  widespread  use  of  this  new 
science.  We  of  organized  labor  would  oppose 
any  effort  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  new 
science.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
chance  victim  of  exposure  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  costs  which  result  from  the 
negligence  or  inevitable  acident  which  pro¬ 
duce  radiation  exposure  both  to  the  worker 
on  his  job  and  any  person  exposed  by  chance. 

Cases  are  now  in  the  courts  all  over  the 
United  States,  whether  it  be  Houston,  Tex.; 
Hartford,  Conn.;  or  New  York  City.  The 
only  case  which  I  am  aware  of  which  has 
been  processed  through  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Anglo  Saxon  world  is  •  Thoonen  v. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  This  case  has 
been  through  the  supreme  court  of  that 
country,  and  an  award  of  £40,000  ($112,000) 
has  been  sustained.  That  case  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  similar  to  the  case  in  Darby,  Conn., 
where  an  electrical  worker  picked  up  a  cap¬ 
sule  of  cobalt  60  and  put  it  in  his  pants  pock¬ 
et.  He  sued  for  criminal  negligence.  Most 
of  the  testimony  in  the  trial  court  was  medi¬ 
cal  evidence  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
injury.  It  may  be  that  when  the  court  cases 
here  in  the  United  States  reach  final  decision, 
that  serious  attention  will  be  given  to  find¬ 
ing  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  recommend  that  you  check  into  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  Parliament  in  London  these 
past  few  weeks.  There  Parliament,  after  ex¬ 
tensive  debate,  adopted  the  nuclear  instal¬ 
lations  (Licensing  and  Insurance  Act,  1959). 
In  behalf  of  the  Crown  the  act  was  described 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  where  it 
was  introduced  by  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
Paymaster-General  Maudling,  who  said: 

“I  come  next  to  the  question  of  liability. 
I  take,  first,  the  licensees,  namely,  the  na¬ 
tionalized  industries  or  the  private  enter¬ 
prises  which  own  the  installations.  There 
will  be  placed  on  them  an  absolute  liability 
toward  everyone,  including  their  employees, 
who  may  in  any  way  be  hurt  or  damaged  by 
the  emission  of  radioactive  substances  from 
their  installations,  and  this  absolute  liabili¬ 
ty  will  replace  or  subsume  their  common  law 
liability,  which  is  now  limited  to  cases  of 
negligence.  The  only  qualification  of  this 
absolute  liability  is  the  natural  qualification 
where  contributory  negligence  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  If  so,  that  can  be  pleaded  in  miti¬ 
gation  of  damage. 

“The  absolute  liability  will  apply  to  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  on  the  site  of  the  nuclear 
installation  and  anything  that  emerges  from 
it  whether  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  the  discharge  of  waste,  and  it 
will  also  apply  to  any  hurt  or  damage  caused 
in  the  course  of  the  transport  of  irradiated 
fuel  elements. 
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“We  therefore  feel  that  the  bill,  as  drafted, 
will  place  upon  the  people  concerned  an  ab¬ 
solute  liability  for  hurt  or  damage  in  all 
cases  where,  conceivably,  hurt  or  damage  can 
be  caused  by  radioactive  substances. 

“The  other  extension  which  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  is  in  the  period  of  claim,  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  30  years  in  the  case  of  both  damage 
to  an  individual  and  damage  to  property. 
That  contrasts  with  the  periods  of  3  and  6 
years  respectively  which,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  are  the  rule  under  existing  law.  The 
reason  for  this  extension  is  the  fact  that 
hurt  or  damage  caused  by  radiation  can  take 
a  very  long  time  indeed  to  become  apparent. 
I  think  that  it  is  now  agreed  by  all  concerned 
that  the  limitations  in  this  case  should  be 
very  much  longer  than  the  normal  rule. 
•  *  * 

“So  the  second  stage  of  the  bill — after  the 
first  stage,  which  provided  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  and  the  safety  regulations — is  to  provide 
that,  should  anyone  be  hurt  or  damaged  de¬ 
spite  the  safety  precautions  he  or  she  shall 
be  absolutely  entitled  to  compensation. 
•  *  * 

“The  liability  of  the  owners  of  the  instal¬ 
lations  is  absolute  to  their  employees  just 
as  it  is  to  the  general  public.  Therefore,  the 
employees  could  not  possibly  be  more  clearly 
and  completely  covered.  *  *  * 

“As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  existing 
law  is  either  inadequate  or  uncertain  to 
cover  the  whole  of  this  problem.  Therefore, 
we  have  tried  to  provide,  first,  for  maximum 
safety  in  construction,  operation,  and  maint¬ 
enance  of  these  installations;  secondly,  to 
clarify  the  laws  as  to  liability  and  impose  an 
absolute  liability  in  respect  of  all  the  people 
who  enter  or  operate  reactors;  and  thirdly, 
to  insure  that  people  who  are  hurt  or  dam¬ 
aged  can  be  confident  that  they  will  receive 
the  compensation  to  which  they  will  be  en¬ 
titled.” 

This  provides  absolute  liability  for  30  years 
and  the  presumption  is  that  anyone  within 
the  affected  area  of  an  accident  shall  have 
been  affected  and,  therefore,  come  within 
the  protective  terms  of  the  act.  This  act 
does  not  meet  all  of  the  problems  which 
this  new  science  imposes,  but  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  the  individual  from 
the  serious  harm  which  can  come  to  him 
because  society  at  large  has  determined  to 
use  this  new  science.  I  do  not  know  the 
mechanism  which  we  will  adopt  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  be¬ 
fore  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
in  the  Federal  'Congress.  No  significant  bill 
has  been  introduced  as  a  result  thereof. 
Though  hundreds  of  suggestions  were  made 
there  was  little  area  of  agreement  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  consensus  of  opinion.  As  a  result, 
no  action  was  taken,  nor  is  any  likely  until 
this  new  industry  suffers  a  major  accident. 
The  course  of  wisdom  in  our  opinion  would 
be  to  prevent  that  first  major  accident,  to 
protect  the  developing  industry  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  safety  standards.  It 
is  not  practical  to  expect  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  fully  police  itself. 

Not  all  of  industry  will  spend  the  money 
necessary  for  high  safety  standards  unless 
an  adequate  system  of  inspection  and  regula¬ 
tion  is  maintained.  There  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  necessary  regulation  and  inspec¬ 
tion  while  the  industry  is  being  promoted 
into  existence.  In  the  absence  of  these 
necessary  improvements  all  we  can  do  is  to 
hold  meetings  such  as  these,  consult  with 
each  other,  and  urge  our  respective  points  of 
view.  I  close  by  urging  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  enacted  into  statute 
by  our  overseas  cousins  in  London,  England. 


St.  Louis  Postal  Employees  Protest  Newly 
Devised  Speedup 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  correspondence  from  individual 
employees  of  the  postal  service  complain¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  about  various  rules 
or  practices  in  the  Department,  or  about 
supervisors,  and  so  on,  and  sometimes 
these  complaints  have  been  found  to  be 
justified  and  sometimes  they  have  been 
merely  personal  complaints  or  so-called 
gripes  of  one  sort  or  another.  I  make 
this  observation  so  as  to  avoid  any  mis¬ 
understanding  over  the  material  I  am 
now  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  unanimous  consent,  for  the 
letters  which  follow  are  not  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  “gripes”  I  referred  to  above. 
I  include  them  in  the  Record  because 
they  are  from  men  I  know  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  and  conscientious. 

Most  of  the  postal  workers  whom  I 
have  come  to  know  over  the  years  are 
dedicated  to  the  service  and  are  proud 
of  their  work.  We  long  ago  came  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  postal  employees  as  among  the 
most  conscientious  and  loyal  and  hard¬ 
working  of  all  of  our  citizens.  But,  in 
recent  years,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many 
postal  workers  have  been  disillusioned 
about  the  service  by  the  attitude  they 
have  discovered  on  the  part  of  the  top 
officials  of  the  Department  here  in 
Washington — an  attitude  which  seems  to 
hold  that  most  postal  workers  are  drones 
and  incompetents. 

In  recent  days  I  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communications  from  postal  em¬ 
ployees  in  St.  Louis  describing  a  new 
procedure  in  effect  in  the  post  office  in 
St.  Louis,  on  orders  from  Washington, 
apparently  as  a  test  preliminary  to  the 
use  of  the  same  procedures  in  all  post 
offices.  Under  it,  clerks  are  required  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  number  of  letters  they 
process  per  minute  each  hour  of  the  day, 
and  a  substantial  group  of  employees  has 
been  assigned  to  the  task  of  double¬ 
checking  these  performance  reports.  Ap¬ 
parently  work  norms  are  then  set  which, 
according  to  information  I  have  received, 
are  based  on  the  output  of  the  fastest, 
most  experienced  clerks. 

NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION  OF 
NEW  RULES 

I  am  impressed  with  the  correspond¬ 
ence  I  am  receiving  which  describes  the 
nervousness  which,  I  am  told,  is  becom¬ 
ing  something  of  an  occupational  dis¬ 
ease  among  postal  clerks  in  St.  Louis. 
If  so,  it  is  a  deplorable  thing. 

I  received  one  letter  which  was  dif¬ 
ferent,  however;  this  was  from  a  career 
employee  of  24  years  who  claimed  that 
the  new  procedure  was  justified  because 


some  employees  have  been  constant  of¬ 
fenders  who  took  advantage  of  coffee 
breaks  and  so  on  and  who  avoided  being 
disciplined  by  having  the  union  intercede 
for  them.  But  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  only  letter  I  have  received 
along  this  line  whereas  I  have  received 
many  from  employees  who  find  the  new 
procedure  definitely  unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  look 
into  the  incidents  and  situations  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  letters  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record.  If  the  new  work  rules  are 
fair  and  equitable,  then  we  should  have 
that  made  clear.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  represent  the  kind  of  unfair  speed¬ 
up  responsible  leaders  of  the  postal  em¬ 
ployees  in  St.  Louis  claim — and  I  have 
always  found  these  officials  of  the  postal 
organizations  to  be  as  dedicated  to  the 
good  reputation  of  the  service  as  any 
Post  Office  Department  top  executive  in 
Washington — then  I  think  these  prac¬ 
tices  should  be  eliminated.  In  either 
event  a  full  investigation  is  justified. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  above 
is  as  follows: 

[Local  No.  8,  1906-59,  53  Years  of  Service — - 
St.  Louis  Post  Office  Clerks’  Union  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks— 
Affiliated  With  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Labor  Council,  Missouri 
State  Labor  Council — Post  Office  Box  241, 
St.  Louis  3,  Mo.] 

February  1,  1960. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lenor  K.  Sullivan, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  There  is  enclosed 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  motion  which  was 
adopted  by  the  January  1960  meeting  of  Local 
No.  8,  N.F.P.O.C. 

The  distribution  guides  system  referred  to 
in  the  motion  was  installed  in  the  St.  Louis 
post  office  along  with  66  other  large  post 
offices  throughout  the  country  beginning 
January  18,  1960,  and  in  our  opinion  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  a  speed  up  system, 
the  use  of  which  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  postal  service. 

There  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  H.R.  10029  by  Representative 
Rhodes  and  H.R.  10033  by  Representative 
Weir  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
systems  in  the  postal  service  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  give  these  measures  your 
wholehearted  support. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
supervisory  personnel  and  other  higher  paid 
employees  of  the  post  office  and  it  has  been 
our  observation  that  the  major  function  of 
these  people  has  been  to  invent  and  operate 
systems  which  have  for  their  purpose  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  by  rank  and  file  em¬ 
ployees. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  use  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  the  W.P.S.,  B.M.T.,  E.P.O.M.’s, 
distribution  guides,  etc.,  by  which  the  De¬ 
partment  subjects  the  rank  and  file  em¬ 
ployees  to  pressure  and  harassment  have  not 
always  accomplished  what  we  feel  should  be 
the  major  objective  of  the  postal  service  and 
that  is  the  speedy  and  expeditious  delivery  of 
the  mails. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  post  office,  in  fact  we  have  always 
subscribed  to  the  belief  that  the  post  office  is 
entitled  to  at  fair  days  work  for  a  fair  days 
pay,  but  we  believe  that  efficiency  of  opera- 
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tion  should  be  based  on  the  objective  of 
securing  speedy  delivery  of  the  mails  rather 
than  as  an  excuse  to  hire  more  higher  salaried 
help  to  harass  the  rank  and  file  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  and  better 
statistics.. 

In  this  office  we  have  seen  a  substantial 
number  of  clerks  transferred  from  their 
duties  as  distributors  to  that  of  compiling 
statistics  and  the  major  function  of  most  of 
our  line  supervisors  seems  to  be  to  keep 
records  of  the  work  production  standards 
program.  The  distribution  guides  system 
has  further  diverted  more  clerks  from  their 
duties  as  distributors  to  that  of  checkers  and 
a  whole  crew  has  been  assigned  to  compute 
the  production  percentages  from  the  form 
2311’s. 

Anything  which  you  can  do  to  help  secure 
a  realinement  of  the  objectives  in  the  postal 
service  from  the  worship  of  the  fetish  of 
production  and  the  compilation  of  statistics 
to  the  expeditious  delivery  of  the  mails  will 
in  our  opinion  be  an  improvement  which  will 
benefit  both  the  postal  employees  and  the 
mailing  public. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I 
am. 

Respectfully, 

John  W.  Mace, 

President. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  28, 1960. 
Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Congresswoman  from  Missouri, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Sullivan:  No  doubt  by  this  time, 
you  have  been  informed  or  have  heard  about 
the  situation  just  brought  into  existence  in 
the  St.  Louis  post  office,  which  is  that  of  an 
efficiency  method  much  to  the  regret  of  all 
the  clerks  upon  whom  this  program  has  been 
enforced  and  as  well  upon  the  supervisors, 
many  of  whom  are  in  the  same  opinion  of  us 
clerks,  that  it  is  not  good  for  all  concerned. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  therefore,  I 
write  to  you  asking  your  assistance  in  endeav¬ 
oring  insofar  as  possible  to  eliminate  this 
terrible  situation.  Although  this  program 
as  yet  does  not  affect  all  clerks,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  in  the  course  of  time  it  will,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  it  is  to  be  installed  in  66  other 
offices.  Now  I  will  endeavor  to  briefly  explain 
or  describe  it  to  you.  To  begin  with,  this 
plan  was  mandated  by  the  Department  in 
Washington  and,  of  course,  our  own  Post¬ 
master  Bakewell  can  do  nothing  more  than 
to  follow  orders.  When  the  clerk  comes  on 
duty  (he  or  she) ,  a  report  card  is  handed  out 
by  the  supervisor.  On  this  card  the  clerk,  in 
the  course  of  the  8-hour  routine,  and  for 
substitutes  it  is  longer,  every  move  during 
that  period  must  be  recorded.  Even  so  much 
if  a  clerk  must  take  a  necessary  break  from 
his  task  for  personal  reasons  or  to  seoure 
refreshments  from  the  vending  machine,  that 
time  must  be  noted  on  the  back  of  his  report 
card.  Each  task  has  its  own  particular  num¬ 
ber  as  far  as  mail  throwing  and  every  tray  of 
mail  is  tagged  by  the  supervisor  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  (other  clerks  appointed  for  this 
duty) .  The  clerk  must  retain  these  slips  in 
possession  until  relieved  from  that  task  for 
another  duty  and  such  slips  are  checked  by 
the  supervisor  before  release  and  noted  on 
his  card.  Certain  standards  have  been  set 
up  by  the  Department  for  each  clerk  to  reach 
in  order  to  attain  good  efficiency — the  figure 
for  each  tray  is  0.25.  And  every  clerk  since 
the  system  went  into  effect  is  doing  his  or 
her  best  to  throw  as  many  trays  of  mail  as  it 
is  possible  to  gain  more  tags.  Of  course,  this 
will  eventually  gain  for  that  clerk  a  good 
mark.  But  the  sad  consequences  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  are,  that  many  a  good  clerk  is  becoming 
nervous  and  excited,  held  in  a  tensity,  like 
being  shackled  to  a  case  while  throwing  mail, 
fearing  to  speak  to  the  clerk  aside  him  or  her, 
and  placing  the  clerks  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
while  throwing  mail  with  eyes  of  supervision 
watching  and  checking.  The  slips  are  tallied 


against  the  time  a  clerk  was  at  the  case  and 
by  reason  of  figures  set  up  as  standard,  the 
rate  of  efficiency  is  given  the  clerk  on  this 
report  card  the  following  day.  Also,  if  you 
can  still  follow  me,  a  clerk  cannot  touch  a 
tray  of  mail,  unless  the  supervisor  places  a 
slip  on  it.  Often  the  supervisor  is  not  on 
hand  or  performing  some  other  important 
task  and  the  clerk  must  wait  for  the  slip, 
thereby  causing  a  delay  in  the  separating  of 
the  mail  and  often  missing  a  dispatch. 

It  seems  to  me,  personally,  that  this  meth¬ 
od  is  also  a  manner  in  which  unionism  can 
be  broken  down.  It  is  a  sad  affair,  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan,  for  in  our  office  it  seems  that  all  clerks, 
members  or  not,  look  toward  our  organiza¬ 
tion  for  progress  and  relief  from  strain  and 
other  deals  as  it  were  enforced  upon  them  by 
the  powers  that  be.  Many  a  good  clerk  due 
to  this  strain  and  stress  is  becoming  quite 
nervous  and  as  a  result  not  making  the  effi¬ 
ciency  standards  which  the  Department  de¬ 
sires.  Many  of  them  oldtimers,  good  and 
faithful  servants  for  many,  many  years  in 
the  postal  service,  then  to  be  inflicted  upon 
by  this  sort  of  situation.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree.  If 
supervision  canont  determine  who  is  a  good 
clerk  and  who  is  not  just  by  mere  personal 
judgment,  then  surely  it  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  placing  figures  on  paper.  Such 
principles  must  be  determined  by  careful 
checking  and  observations  of  an  individual’s 
actions  before  judgment  can  be  issued  as  to 
good  or  bad.  As  you  will  no  doubt  agree 
with  me,  there  is  strength  in  body  and  by 
such  we  can  fight  as  a  body  to  secure  the 
benefits  and  rights  due  us.  But  when  we 
are  shackled  and  chained  as  it  were  to  a  mail 
case  and  when  the  pressure  of  mandatory 
action  is  strained  upon  us,  then  it  is  when 
we  fight  for  our  rights  as  public  service  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  bitter  end.  We  have  the  duty 
to  give  the  public  prompt  mail  service,  but 
we  cannot  under  the  pressure  just  inflicted 
upon  us. 

So,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  in  behalf  of  all  the  clerks 
in  the  St.  Louis  office,  I  ask  in  all  kindness 
will  you  endeavor  to  have  this  efficiency  pro¬ 
gram  abolished  insofar  as  it  is  possible.  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  like  to  work  under  such 
mandatory  action  as  we  are  now  being  forced 
to  do.  For  further  detail  on  this  method  of 
antilabor  tactics,  I  would  suggest  you  contact 
our  national  officers  in  the  Federation  Build¬ 
ing  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  cooperate 
with  you  to  this  extent,  in  the  event  you  have 
not  as  yet  been  informed.  Please  excuse  this 
lengthy  letter,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  brief 
you  on  the  situation.  Don’t  know  if  I  done 
a  good  task  or  not.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van,  I  know  you  will  cooperate  in  our  efforts, 
and  I  await  your  response  with  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  P.  Cella, 

Financial  Secretary,  Local  No.  8,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerics. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  25,  1960. 

Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  was  with  consider¬ 
able  interest  that  I  read  your  statement 
relative  to  peepholes  in  the  post  offices.  Hav¬ 
ing  spent  better  than  37  years  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Office  and  visiting  many  others  I 
can  appreciate  your  statements.  While  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Harding  states,  they  are  designed 
primarily  for  watching  employees  suspected 
of  stealing  or  tampering  with  the  mails,  I 
have  heard  employees  state  they  had  been 
warned  by  supervisors  that  they  should  dis¬ 
continue  certain  practices  as  inspectors 
might  be  watching.  The  mere  thought  of 
having  someone  spying  on  you  strikes  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  many  people  and  something 
should  be  done  to  correct  it.  We  appreciate 
your  efforts. 
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There  are,  however,  several  gimmicks  in 
the  larger  post  offices  which,  if  anything  are 
of  much  more  fearsome  nature.  I  refer  to 
the  work  performance  standards  program 
and  the  recently  installed  distribution  guides 
system  both  of  which  have  been  installed 
within  the  last  7  years.  These  projects  have 
been  held  as  whips  over  the  heads  of  post¬ 
masters,  supervisors,  and  clerks  and  have 
helped  to  drive  many  good  employees  from 
the  postal  service. 

The  work  performance  standards  program 
is  supposed  to  provide  "an  equitable  basis  for 
sound  measurement  of  group  performance.” 
This  is  an  expensive  affair  requiring  much 
paperwork  and  takes  productive  employees 
fram  mail-handling  jobs  for  its  administra¬ 
tion.  It  has  encouraged  supervisors  to  select 
first  teams,  work  bulky  mails  in  preference  to 
first  come  first  served,  and  use  various  other 
practices  to  establish  good  records.  Further, 
it  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and  ill- 
feeling  among  supervisors  and  supervisors  as 
well  as  supervisors  and  clerks.  I  understand 
that  this  project  was  sold  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  the  firm  which  supplied  us 
with  our  present  Director  of  the  Budget. 

The  latest  and  most  terrifying  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  distribution  guides  system  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Office  on  January  18.  I  am  enclosing  one  of 
the  letters  sent  to  each  of  the  employees  con¬ 
cerned  and  which  supposedly  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plains  the  program  and  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  a  harmless  operation  which  is 
sought  by  many  employees.  To  date  I  have 
been  unable  to  locate  any  distributor  who 
has  wanted  such  a  program. 

Methods  Handbook,  series  M-19,  titled 
"Distribution  Guides  System,’’  supplied  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  among  other 
things  contains  the  following: 

"If,  after  the  above  procedure  has  been 
observed,  a  determination  is  made  that  a 
distributor  has  not  attained  a  satisfactory 
level  of  performance,  the  matter  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  installation  head,  for  further 
evaluation  by  him  and  members  of  his  staff 
under  the  provisions  of  part  715,  Postal 
Manual.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  distribution  guides  system  is 
not  established  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  need  for  disciplinary  action.  With 
respect  to  the  individual  employee,  it  is  a 
program  of  assistance  and  guidance. 

“The  chief  accountant  will  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  form  2312,  Accounting 
Period  Record  of  Individual  Daily  Perform¬ 
ance,  and  preparing  a  list  each  accounting 
period  of  individuals  whose  performance  is 
less  than  100  percent;  this  is  to  be  submitted 
concurrently  to  the  installation  head  and 
General  Superintendent  of  Mails. 

"Form  2311,  Individual  Daily  Record  of 
Performance.  (Prepare  original  only.)  Re¬ 
turned  to  employee  for  disposition. 

"Form  2312,  Accounting  Period  Record  of 
Individual  Daily  Performance.  (Retained 
for  1  year  in  office  of  chief  accountant.) 

“Form  2313,  Summary  of  Individual  Per¬ 
formance.  (Prepare  original  and  two  cop¬ 
ies.)  Retain  for  3  years  copy  for  PM  and 
Regional  Operations  Director.)  ” 

You  can  see  from  the  above,  all  is  not 
sweetness  and  light.  Employees  were  not 
informed  that  a  record  of  their  performance 
was  to  be  kept  on  file  for  a  year.  They  were 
not  informed  that  a  group  report  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  regional  office  and  kept  there  for 
3  years.  They  were  not  informed  that  if 
they  did  not  attain  a  satisfactory  level  of 
performance  that  his  or  her  record  would  be 
referred  to  the  postmaster  who  in  turn  will 
be  guided  by  chapter  715  of  the  Postal  Man¬ 
ual  and  that  part  715.52  in  turn  reads  as 
follows :  “When  the  supervisor  evaluates  per¬ 
formance  as  being  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
employee  does  not  improve  following  appro¬ 
priate  discussions,  counseling,  or  reassign¬ 
ment,  appropriate  action  will  be  initiated  for 
separation  of  the  employee  from  the  service. 
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(See  part  717.  Separations.)”.  In  other 
words,  despite  all  promises,  they  are  forever 
in  danger  of  disciplinary  action  or  removal 
so  long  as  this  project  remains  in  operation. 

Mr.  Congressman,  let  me  take  you  on  a 
trip  through  the  St.  Louis  Post  Office  as  a 
day  in  the  life  of  a  clerk.  Picture,  if  you 
will,  you  arrive  at  the  employee’s  entrance  a 
few  minutes  before  reporting  time  where 
you  must  show  your  badge  in  order  to  get 
into  the  building.  You  then  proceed  to  the 
locker  room  which  is  lined  with  inspectors 
galleries.  For  a  few  minutes  you  may  stop 
in  the  cafeteria  or  swing  room  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  time  clock  on  the  workroom  floor. 
At  the  timecard  rack  you  pick  up  your  time¬ 
card  and  assignment  card,  ring  your  time¬ 
card,  and  travel  to  the  outgoing  letter  sec¬ 
tion.  As  you  approach  the  division  you  are 
greeted  by  a  sign  approximately  2  feet  high 
and  3  feet  long,  which  states  in  large  let¬ 
ters: 

“Distribution  guides,  work  center  3,  outgo¬ 
ing  letter  section,  minimum  production  rate 
2,340  per  hour,  39  per  minute.’’ 

When  you  report  to  your  supervisor  he 
takes  your  timecard  and  your  assignment 
card.  In  return  he  heads  you  your  individual 
daily  record  of  performance  and  assigns  you 
to  a  case  which  is  also  numbered.  You  re¬ 
main  at  this  case  until  your  supervisor  moves 
you.  You  place  your  name,  your  timecard 
number,  your  title,  the  date  and  time  you 
enter  the  unit  on  this  card,  commonly  known 
as  form  2311. 

You  then  pick  up  the  slip  which  indi¬ 
cates  (in  hundredths  of  an  hour)  the  min¬ 
imum  time  in  which  you  are  expected  to 
distribute  the  mail  on  the  ledge  in  front  of 
you.  These  slips  are  retained  by  you  until 
such  time  as  taken  up  by  your  supervisor. 
When  you  have  finished  with  the  ledge  of 
mail  before  you,  you  are  given  additional 
mail  similarly  tagged.  When  you  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  assignment,  you  enter  your  non¬ 
distribution  time  and  the  time  you  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  unit  on  your  2311,  your  supervisor 
gives  you  credit  for  the  slips  or  tags  you 
have  accumulated  and  checks  you  out. 

You  then  pick  up  your  assignment  card 
and  move  to  the  next  assignment,  which 
more  than  likely  is  the  secondary  division. 
Here  again  is  an  overhead  sign  of  the  same 
proportions  to  greet  you.  It  says : 

“Distribution  guides,  work  center  4-24, 
outgoing  letter  section,  minimum  production 
rate,  2,280  per  hour,  38  per  minute.” 

Here  you  give  the  supervisor  your  assign¬ 
ment  card,  enter  your  starting  time  on  your 
form  2311,  and  go  through  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  until  you  finish  the  assignment  or  lunch 
time  arrives.  In  this  operation,  on  many 
occasions,  you  are  required  to  collect  the 
mail  you  are  to  work.  You  must  first  stop 
and  have  an  employee  measure  your  mail  and 
supply  you  with  the  slip  for  your  production 
credit.  You  must  then  weigh  the  mail  and 
enter  the  weight  on  the  proper  WPS  sheet. 
Then  you  pocket  the  credit  slip  and  go  to 
work. 

At  lunch  time  you  check  out  on  your  per¬ 
formance  card,  check  with  the  supervisor, 
pick  up  your  assignment  card,  proceed  to  the 
time  card  rack  where  you  exchange  your 
assignment  card  for  your  time  card,  ring 
out  on  the  time  clock,  hand  your  time  card 
to  the  timekeeper  who  replaces  it  in  the 
time  card  rack.  After  lunch  you  go  through 
the  same  operations,  being  greeted  by  the 
same  signs,  etc.,  until  the  end  of  the  day. 

This,  Mr.  Congressman,  is  the  regimenta¬ 
tion  with  which  a  postal  clerk  must  contend 
from  day  to  day.  Can  you  blame  em¬ 
ployees  for  leaving? 

I  realize  this  is  a  long  letter,  in  fact  far 
too  long.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  situation. 
Regardless  of  sugar-coated  phrases  and 
promises  it  is  definitely  intended  to  increase 
production.  If  not,  they  certainly  would  not 
go  to  the  terrific  expenses  involved.  I  would 
estimate  it  takes  some  25  or  more  employees 


out  of  useful  production  to  compile  and 
prepare  the  records.  Further,  all  the  forms 
required  are  costly  to  print  and  obtain.  As 
you  walk  up  the  aisles  you  can  sense  the 
tension.  People  who  used  to  be  friendly 
barely  give  you  the  time  of  day  as  you  go 
by.  Employees  complain  of  the  kind  of  mail 
they  work,  the  type  of  case  they  work  at,  and 
the  idea  that  the  other  fellow  gets  the  breaks 
or  cheats.  The  supervisor,  instead  of  super¬ 
vising,  spends  most  of  his  time  checking 
slips,  cards,  and  answering  questions,  fur¬ 
ther  damaging  operation  efficiency.  It  is  a 
crime  being  perpetrated  on  thousands  of 
hardworking,  loyal  employees  who  are  well 
aware  at  the  close  of  the  day  they  have  per¬ 
formed  an  honest  day’s  work.  It  takes  us 
back  beyond  the  so-called  dark  ages  and  is 
something  which  I  seriously  doubt  Congress 
would  permit  in  outside  industry. 

I  urge  that  you  add  this  to  your  other 
projects  and  help  enact  legislation  which 
would  forever  forbid  such  systems  in  the 
Government  service.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance 
in  any  way,  please  advise  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  Setje. 


Pot  Calling  Kettle  Black 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  article: 
[From  the  Journal  and  Guide,  Feb.  6,  1960] 
Pot  Calling  Kettle  Black 

Representative  Graham  Barden  of  North 
Carolina,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself  when  his  present  term 
expires. 

Under  the  seniority  rule  in  Congress,  the 
next  committee  member  in  line  for  the  chair¬ 
manship  is  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  of  New  York. 

Congressional  comments  and  editorials 
in  some  of  the  Nation’s  leading  newspapers 
have  raised  various  objections  to  Mr.  Powell. 

One  of  these  is  that  he  is  a  “racist”,  and 
that  he  is  not  otherwise  qualified  for  the 
chairmanship.  He  is  accused  of  a  bad  at¬ 
tendance  record. 

One  newspaper  stakes  frankly  that  Mr. 
Barden,  the  outgoing  chairman,  “was  not 
over-qualified  for  the  chairmanship  which 
his  long  years  in  the  House  handed  him.” 
But,  it  says,  “yet  he  stands  tall  in  the  saddle 
when  compared  to  his  prospective  successor, 
Adam  Powell.” 

Our  definition  of  a  racist  is  a  man  who 
wants  all  of  his  rights  for  himself  but  wants 
to  deny  the  same  rights  to  the  Negro  or  other 
groups.  That  trait  distinguishes  the  very 
people  who  are  trying  now  to  make  a  case  for 
excluding  Mr.  Powell  from  the  chairman¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Powell  has  contended  for  civil,  edu¬ 
cational  and  economic  rights  for  members  of 
his  race,  but  he  has  not  at  any  time  asked 
that  people  of  any  other  race  be  denied  these 
rights. 

The  approved  “racist”  seems  to  come  with¬ 
in  the  category  of  those  who  want  rights  for 
themselves  but  would  deny  them  to  Mr. 
Powell. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Powell  is  under  _  the 
shadow  of  a  Federal  court  trial  in  March  for 
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an  alleged  income  tax  violation.  Whether 
he  is  guilty  of  this  offense  we  will  leave  to  the 
courts  to  decide.  But,  in  passing,  we  want 
to  say  this:  It  is  on  the  record  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Members  of  Congress  and  many  of  the 
Nation’s  press  members  to  label  any  Negro 
who  asks  for  his  legal  rights  a  “racist”. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  raised  against  Mr. 
Powell  are  stupid  and  vicious. 

We  were  sorry  to  see  such  an  able  editor  as 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill  join  in  destroying  public 
confidence  in  Mr.  Powell  before  he  had  been 
given  the  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Shrimp  Is  the  No.  1  U.S.  Seafood  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1959.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  country-by¬ 
country  quotas  for  the  importation  of 
shrimps  and  shrimp  products,  to  impose 
a  duty  on  all  unprocessed  shrimp  im¬ 
ported  in  excess  of  the  applicable  quota, 
and  to  impose  a  duty  on  processed  shrimp 
and  prohibit  its  importation  in  excess 
of  the  applicable  quota. 

Identical  bills  were  presented  on  the 
same  date  by  a  large  group  of  Members 
from  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maine,  and  Washington.  We  were 
all  gratified  to  have  as  an  original  spon¬ 
sor  our  colleague  from  Florida,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Sidney  Herlong,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  to  which  this  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  his  own  bill,  H.R.  8769,  has  been 
referred. 

This  united  movement  was  brought 
about  by  the  united  and  unselfish  action 
of  every  segment  of  the  shrimp  indus¬ 
try. 

These  bills  were  introduced  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  and  we 
are  confident  that  numerous  other  Mem¬ 
bers  will  introduce  similar  measures 
shortly  because  this  is  not  anyone’s  pet 
project.  It  is  the  carefully  considered 
proposal  of  the  entire  shrimp  industry. 
It  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  canners,  and  breeders 
from  the  gulf  coastal,  south  Atlantic  and 
northwestern  areas.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Shi'imp  Congress,  Texas 
Shrimp  Association,  Southeastern  Fish¬ 
eries  Association,  Gulf  Shrimp  Canners 
Association,  and  other  groups. 

I  am  encouraged  to  know  that  the 
Louisiana  Shrimp  Association  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  movement.  At  a 
meeting  recently  held  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district,  Mr.  James  H.  Summers- 
gill,  president  of  the  association;  Mr. 
Jack  Lewis,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Twin  City  Cooperative;  Mr. 
Sebastian  Cardinal,  secretary  of  St. 
Mary  Fishermen’s  Cooperative;  Mayor  C. 
R.  Brownell,  of  Morgan  City;  and  other 
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outstanding  public  spirited  citizens  in 
attendance  stressed  the  common  theme 
that  if  the  shrimp  industry  is  to  survive 
every  segment  of  it  must  work  together 
to  fight  the  import  menace  and  the 
threat  of  possible  exhaustion  and  thus 
the  preservation  and  wholesome  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  valuable  natural  resource. 

The  National  Shrimp  Congress,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
issued  a  statement  proving  with  facts 
and  figures  that  shrimp  is  the  No.  1  U.S. 
seafood  industry,  listing  the  numerous 
other  related  industries  having  a  vital 
interest  in  a  thriving  and  profitable 
shrimp  industry,  describing  the  valuable 
contribution  made  by  shrimp  processors 
to  the  general  industry,  illustrating  the 
problems  that  are  common  to  producers 
and  processors,  pointing  out  the  serious 
threat  of  shrimp  imports,  and  explaining 
the  need  for  and  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  This  statement,  which 
I  now  make  part  of  my  remarks,  is  the 
result  of  long  research  and  rather  ex¬ 
haustive  studies  and  represents  the  com¬ 
bined  thinking  of  leaders  in  every  facet 
of  the  shrimp  industry : 

Shrimp  Is  the  No.  1  U.S.  Seafood  Industry 

The  various  fishing  industries  of  the 
United  States  represent  a  large  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  vessels  and  shore  equipment  and 
provide  employment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  thousands  of  Americans.  The  shrimp 
industry  is  the  largest  of  the  seafood  indus¬ 
tries.  Principal  domestic  production  comes 
from  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States, 
with  significantly  developing  production  in 
the  far  Western  States  of  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California,  and  Alaska.  Of  the  12  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  the  largest  producer  Is  Texas, 
followed  closely  by  Florida  and  Louisiana 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Fisheries  that  in  1956  there  were 
about  7,533  vessels  engaged  in  shrimp  fishing 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  areas  alone. 
This  included  3,715  vessels  and  3,818  motor- 
boats.  Construction  of  the  larger  vessels 
continued  on  a  heavy  scale  through  1958, 
increasing  the  heavy  investment  of  shrimp 
producers.  It  is  estimated  that  today  there 
are  approximately  5,000  of  these  larger  craft, 
mostly  of  wood  construction,  with  a  few  of 
steel  construction.  A  modern  and  well- 
equipped  shrimp  trawler  costs  approximately 
$50,000.  This  represents,  in  the  larger  craft, 
a  replacement  value  of  $250  million. 

RELATED  INDUSTRIES 

Partially  or  heavily  dependent  upon 
shrimp  production  are  a  number  of  other 
important  domestic  industries.  These  in¬ 
clude: 

(1)  Manufacture  of  engines,  propellers, 
pumps  and  accessories. 

(2)  Manufacture  of  electronic  equipment, 
radios  and  depth  recorders. 

(3)  Ice  plants  and  refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment. 

(4)  Fuel  and  oil  suppliers. 

(5)  Ship,  chandlery:  anchors,  ropes,  cable, 
nets  and  marine  supplies. 

(6)  Trucking  and  transportation. 

(7)  Ship  construction. 

(8)  Marine  railways  doing  hull  repairs  and 
overhauling. 

(9)  Marine  insurance 

(10)  Box  factories. 

(11)  Repair  shops:  engines,  electronics, 
rigging,  salvage,  etc. 

The  annual  operating  cost  of  one  of  the 
typical  65-foot  shrimp  trawlers  furnishes  re¬ 
lated  supply  industries  approximately  $10,- 
000  per  year,  or  a  total  for  the  large  vessel 
fleet  of  $50  million. 


SHRIMP  PROCESSORS 

About  half  of  the  domestic  shrimp  catch 
goes  to  domestic  processors  who  prepare 
shrimp  for  market  in  packaged  consumer 
form,  canned,  cooked  and  peeled,  cooked  and 
breaded,  uncooked  breaded  and  in  other  spe¬ 
cialty  packs.  Processors  have  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  the  U.S.  shrimp 
market.  Besides  their  heavy  investment  in 
plant  equipment  they  have  spent  and  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
and  promotion  to  create  an  expanded  mar¬ 
ket.  They  maintain  high  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity  control  and  pay  U.S.  scale  wages  to  their 
American  employees.  They  cannot  compete 
with  low  labor  foreign  packers.  Since  the 
best  quality  of  processed  shrimp  comes  from 
using  the  fresh,  rather  than  the  frozen  kind, 
the  reduction  of  the  domestic  supply  would 
normally  lead  processors  to  establish  process¬ 
ing  plants  in  other  countries,  thus  reducing 
the  demand  for  the  fresh  domestic  supply 
and  reducing  or  eliminating  their  American 
employees. 

PROBLEMS  ARE  COMMON  TO  PRODUCERS  AND 
PROCESSORS 

The  unprecedented  influx  of  foreign 
shrimp  from  new  countries  has  caused  a 
market  glut  which  hurts  producers  and  proc¬ 
essors  alike.  Some  of  the  product  comes  from 
areas  with  little  or  no  quality  control  and 
indifferent  sanitary  inspection.  American 
processors  have  an  inspection  service  ap¬ 
proved  by  government,  assuring  quality, 
sanitation,  and  good  packing  methods.  The 
import  glut  drives  prices  of  raw  shrimp  be¬ 
low  the  level  at  which  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer  can  compete.  It  makes  the  processor 
insecure.  He  cannot  depend  upon  a  steady 
supply  of  fresh  domestic  shrimp  which  makes 
the  best  consumer  pack.  He  may  be  driven 
competitively  to  produce  an  inferior  pack 
which  will  inevitably  damage  his  reputation 
which  has  been  built  up  at  heavy  advertis¬ 
ing  cost.  The  housewife  may  have  a  bargain 
day,  but  will  turn  from  the  inferior  product. 
Against  the  direct  competition  of  processed 
items,  the  domestic  processor  is  helpless  be¬ 
cause  foreign  wage  scales  in  some  shrimp 
producing  countries  are  from  9  to -30  cents 
a  day. 

The  producer  today  can  scarcely  pay  his 
present  operating  costs,  much  less  the  deficit 
he  has  incurred  during  the  past  15  months 
because  of  excessive  imports.  He  is  heavily 
in  debt  to  suppliers,  his  insurance  payments 
are  lagging,  and  the  banks  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  which  carry  boat  paper  have  had 
to  make  adjustments  on  monthly  mortgage 
payments  to  carry  the  producer  along.  The 
waterfront  is  uneasy.  No  one  wants  to  fore¬ 
close  a  shrimp  vessel  lien  because  under 
Admiralty  law  the  effect  is  like  going  through 
bankruptcy;  after  preferred  liens  are  paid 
the  lesser  ones  get  so  much  on  the  dollar — 
if  there  are  dollars  left.  There  is  no  market 
for  shrimp  vessels  sold  under  foreclosure,  so 
millions  of  dollars  hang  in  the  balance,  hope¬ 
fully  praying  for  better  domestic  production 
and  slightly  higher  prices  for  shrimp— and 
for  relief  from  heavy  imports. 

THE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

The  consumer  demand  for  shrimp  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  met  entirely  with 
domestic  production.  Some  imports  are  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  demand  and  to  maintain 
an  orderly  market  which  will  not  permit 
the  price  of  raw  shrimp  to  go  too  high.  Up 
through  the  year  1957  this  delicate  balance 
was  fairly  well  maintained.  The  principal 
imports  came  from  well-established  fisheries 
in  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Ecuador,  where  mod¬ 
ern  shrimp  trawlers  are  used,  and  where 
costs  of  production  (production  plus  freight) 
compare  favorably  with  the  United  States. 
Shrimp  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  equatorial  to  arctic.  Countries  which 
had  been  indifferent  producers  now  eyed  the 
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U.S.  shrimp  market  and  tooled  up  for  heavy 
production  which  would  increase  the  flow 
of  U.S.  dollars  to  them. 

Fifty  or  more  countries  now  export  shrimp 
to  the  United  States.  Imports  in  1951  were 
41.8  million  pounds,  and  came  from  only  18 
countries.  In  1958  imports  were  85.4  mil¬ 
lion  and  the  market  glut  commenced.  In 
1959  imports  were  approximately  100  million 
pounds  and  accurate  fishery  information 
exists  to  show  that  some  of  the  latecomers 
have  plans  for  subsidized  and  private  produc¬ 
tion  of  substantially  larger  amounts. 

With  all  facts  available  and  a  valuable  U.S. 
fishery  facing  ruin,  all  segments  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  shrimp  industry  met  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  attempt  to  evolve  a  solu¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  want  to  go  to  govern¬ 
ment  for  dole  or  subsidy.  Preliminary  talks 
with  responsible  Government  officials  indi¬ 
cated  that  normally  bankruptcy  must  come 
first,  then  assistance  would  be  forthcoming. 
But  the  industry  bill,  H.R.  8769  looks  for 
preventive  medicine  now  rather  than  sur¬ 
gery  later.  This  bill  has  the  overwhelming 
approval  and  support  of  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  industry  and  is  a  fair  approach  to 
the  problem,  nationally  and  internationally. 
It  provides  for  an  increasing  supply  of  im¬ 
ports,  based  upon  historic  quotas.  It  would 
help  to  stabilize  the  foreign  producer  as  well 
as  the  domestic  producer,  because  it  would 
provide  an  orderly  and  stable  market  in  the 
United  States,  the  chief  consumer  of  shrimp. 

THE  INDUSTRY  SHRIMP  BILL 

Philosophy:  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Actual  calamity  is 
in  sight.  Domestic  shrimp  industry  repre¬ 
sents  investment  of  over  $1  billion. 

Facts  of  case:  The  United  States  is  the 
most  important  world  market  for  shrimp. 
Domestic  production  is  about  60  percent  of 
U.S.  consumption.  U.S.  production  relatively 
static,  consumption  slowly  increasing,  mar¬ 
ket  can  absorb  perhaps  additional  10  million 
pounds  annually  (if  sales  pushed)  without 
serious  problems,  Increase  will  have  to  come 
from  abroad.  U.S.  market  built  up  by  expen¬ 
sive  sales  promotion  principally  financed  by 
United  States  and  Mexico,  largest  importer. 
Same  factors  ruin  domestic  producers  ruin 
Mexico  and  Panama,  perhaps  others. 

Foreign  trade  aspect:  Nearly  50  countries 
export  shrimp  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
good — should  continue.  U.S.  dollars  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  help  them  and  increase  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  U.S.  commodities.  Unre¬ 
stricted  imports  make  widely  fluctuating 
market  which  will  wreck  both  United  States 
and  foreign  producer.  (Example:  Mexico — ■ 
$30  million  shrimp  exports  per  year.) 

Cure :  A  formula  which  encourages  foreign 
imports  but  stabilizes  them  on  a  per-country 
basis  so  each  country  may  intelligently  plan 
its  own  development  of  shrimp  industry  for 
its  own  food  consumption  plus  an  assured 
dollar  export  credit. 

Formula:  (A)  Use  historic  basis  for  cal¬ 
culating  base:  (1)  Average  of  last  5  years,  or 
(2)  1958  imports  (or  January-August  1959 
plus  50  percent) ,  whichever  highest. 

(B)  Countries  exporting  over  5  million 
pounds,  5  percent  annual  increase;  countries 
exporting  1-5  million  pounds,  10  percent  an¬ 
nual  increase;  countries  exporting  less  than 
1  million  pounds,  25  percent  annual  increase; 
new  countries,  provisional  quota,  100,000 
pounds. 

(C)  Run  geometric  increases  for  5  years, 
through  1964.  Each  country  will  have  had 
opportunity  to  build  up  its  industry  sub¬ 
stantially.  Then  apply  global  quota  in 
1965,  with  guarantee  to  each  foreign  coun¬ 
try  that  in  1965  its  basic  quota  will  not  be 
less  than  1959-64  average,  and  in  no  case 
less  than  actual  imports  ip  year  1964. 

(D)  Over  quota  on  unprocessed  shrimp, 
50  percent  ad  valorem  duty;  processed 
shrimp,  25  percent  ad  valorem  duty;  no  im- 
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ports  over  quota.  Separate  quotas  for  proc¬ 
essed  and  unprocessed  shrimp. 

Summation:  A  benefit  to  underprivileged 
countries  by  stabilizing  importing  market 
and  distributing  benefits  impartially.  Still 
tough  on  domestic  producers,  who  must  pri¬ 
marily  bear  cost  of  developing  market  for  in¬ 
creased  U.S.  consumption,  but  possibly  save 
them  from  extinction. 

Cost  to  Government:  Little  strain  on 
Treasury  (Customs).  Estimated  that  some 
unprocessed  shrimp  will  come  through  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  quota,  paying  duty.  Receipts  there 
and  from  duty  on  processed  shrimp  should 
exceed  administrative  costs. 

Effect  on  consumer  and  U.S.  producer: 
Will  result  in  lower  market  price  than  past 
5-year  average.  Part  of  reason  for  high  mar¬ 
ket  was  uncertainty  of  production.  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducer  can  live  with  somewhat  lower  prices, 
provided  stable  market  available  for  prod¬ 
uct.  Inefficient  producer  will  properly  go  out 
of  business.  Probably  tough  3  years  ahead 
due  to  large  stocks  foreign  shrimp  now  in 
freezer  storage. 

Support:  Overwhelming  support  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  canners,  breaders,  gulf 
coast.  South  Atlantic,  Northwest,  though 
some  fear  too  liberal  as  to  imports.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  National  Shrimp  Congress,  Texas 
Shrimp  Association,  Southeastern  Fisheries 
Association,  Gulf  Shrimp  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association,  etc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  everyone  will  agree 
with  every  statement  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shrimp  Congress,  Inc.,  but  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give  care¬ 
ful  thought  to  their  considered  views  on 
this  vital  and  necessary  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  that 
quota  legislation  presents  far-reaching 
domestic  and  foreign  problems  and  has 
a  long  row  to  hoe  before  adoption  by 
the  Congress.  I  submit,  however,  that 
we  have  ample  precedent  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  submitted  by  the  shrimp  indus¬ 
try.  For  example,  this  proposal  follows 
the  general  pattern  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

There  are  two  cane  sugar  producing 
States  and  some  19  or  20  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  States.  There  are  as  many  or 
more  States  with  shrimp  along  their 
coasts. 

Sugar  is  a  very  important  domestic 
industry.  So  is  shrimp. 

Nevertheless,  we  produce  less  sugar 
than  we  consume.  The  same  is  true 
with  shrimp. 

Many  foreign  countries  have  always 
wanted  a  share  in  our  domestic  sugar 
market.  That  has  always  been  the  case 
in  connection  with  our  domestic  shrimp 
market.  With  respect  to  shrimp,  how¬ 
ever,  our  Government  has  unfortunately 
encouraged  foreign  competition.  Thus, 
through  our  various  foreign-aid.  pro¬ 
grams,  our  Government  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  foreign  producers  to  build  larger 
and  larger  shrimp  fleets  and  place  them 
in  a  position  to  demand  a  higher  and 
higher  share  of  our  domestic  shrimp 
market.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  im¬ 
ports  in  1951  were  41.8  million  pounds 
and  came  from  only  18  countries,  while 
in  1958  imports  were  85.4  million  pounds 
and  came  from  over  50  countries.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  therefore,  our  domestic 
shrimp  industry  is  the  victim  of  our  of¬ 
ficial  foreign  policy  and  has  a  right  to 
expect  corrective  legislation. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  first  adopted  in 
1934  and  has  come  up  for  review  before 


the  Congress  and  reenacted  with  com¬ 
paratively  minor  modifications  a  number 
of  times  since  1934.  Over  the  years,  the 
Sugar  Act  has  been  recognized  as  a  val¬ 
uable  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  be  renewed  this 
year. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  to  provide  fair  treatment 
to  and  protect  both  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  sugar  and  at 
the  same  time  to  fairly  allocate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  our  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  to  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  That  is  the  underlying  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  proposal  of  the  domestic 
shrimp  industry. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation  and  much  is  left  to  be  desired 
in  its  administration.  I  doubt  that  the 
pending  proposal  will  prove  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  solution  of  the  manifold  problems 
of  the  shrimp  industry. 

Still,  with  all  of  its  faults,  I  think 
responsible  people  will  acknowledge  that 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  could  not 
live  without  the  Sugar  Act.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  responsible  people  must 
acknowledge  that  the  domestic  shrimp 
industry  cannot  live  very  long  without 
some  form  of  quota  legislation  and  that 
the  present  proposal  is  definitely  one  in 
the  right  direction. 


A  Report  on  an  Investigation  of  Federal 
Civilian  Personnel  Problems  in  the  Far 
East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  letter  of 
submittal  and  the  text  of  my  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Tom  Murray,  on  Federal  civilian 
personnel  activities  in  the  Far  East,  with 
its  appendix.  I  think  it  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  many  of  my  colleagues  and  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

House  op  Representatives, 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Committee, 
February  9,  1960. 

Hon.  Tom  Murray, 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  submitted 
herewith  a  report  of  my  investigation,  of 
Federal  civilian  personnel  matters  in  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  Taiwan  during  the  period  No¬ 
vember  5  to  November  15,  1959,  inclusive,  in 
accordance  with  your  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  dated  September  4,  1959.  The  re¬ 
port  contains  recommendations  and  findings 
developed  during  the  course  of  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

Except  for  deep  concern  about  the  form  of 
the  rotation  policy  which  employees  have 
been  hearing  about  in  the  Far  East  and  with 
respect  to  housing,  no  general  employee  com¬ 


plaints  were  heard.  Morale  and  conditions 
of  work  seemed  excellent.  It  is  my  impres¬ 
sion  that,  on  the  whole,  civilian  personnel 
in  these  areas  are  doing  a  first-rate  job  and 
are  enjoying  their  work  overseas.  Most  of 
them  appeared  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  roles  in  maintaining  our 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  threatening  chal¬ 
lenges  of  international  communism. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  committee  will 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
a  continuing  forum,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
for  these  oversea  employees,  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployees  here  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  committee  may  be  more  fully  informed 
with  respect  to  oversea  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  employees  may  be  assured 
of  all  due  and  appropriate  consideration  for 
their  problems. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  experience  has  given  me  a  new  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  general  responsibilities 
resting  on  you,  as  our  chairman,  and  on 
each  member  of  our  great  committee. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Federal  Civilian  Personnel  Activities  in 
the  Far  East 

This  report  sets  forth,  in  summary  form, 
recommendations  for  strengthening  Federal 
civilian  personnel  administration  in  the  Far 
East  and  findings  developed  in  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  personnel  matters  in  Japan,  Oki¬ 
nawa,  and  Taiwan,  conducted  by  Represent¬ 
ative  Charles  O.  Porter,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the 
period  November  5  to  November  15,  1959, 
inclusive,  under  authority  of  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  dated  September  4,  1959. 
Mr.  Porter  is  the  first  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  personally  to  investigate  personnel 
matters  in  the  Far  East. 

recommendations 

1.  Reemployment  legislation :  That  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  be  given  by  the 
committee  to  the  official  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  for  legislation  to  grant 
reemployment  rights  to  employees  of  that 
Department  who  are  assigned  overseas. 

2.  Housing:  That  the  appropriate  execu¬ 
tive  agencies  investigate  oversea  housing 
policies  and  conditions  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  make  recommendations  for 
appropriate  changes  in  policy  and  legislation 
including,  but  not  restricted  to,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(a)  Cutting  off  further  shipments  of 
household  goods  overseas  and  having  basic 
needs  furnished  by  Government. 

(b)  Establishing  a  program  to  purchase 
housing  for  civilian  employees  off  as  well  as 
on  bases. 

(c)  Coordination  and  reviews  of  existing 
restrictions  by  commanding  officers  overseas 
with  respect  to  areas  and  price  range. 

(d)  Giving  civilian  employees  housing  al¬ 
lowances  under  a  system  identical  to  those 
given  their  military  counterparts. 

3.  Competitive  status:  That  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  join  in  devising  improved  procedures 
so  that  certain  nonstatus  employees  in  over¬ 
sea  areas  may  have  better  opportunities  for 
achieving  competitive  status. 

4.  Coordination:  That  regulations  having 
to  do  with  identical  activities  be  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  rather  than  in 
three  somewhat  different  versions  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  teacher  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  legislation. 

5.  Duty  limit  on  gifts:  That  section  321 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  bo 
amended  to  increase  the  limit  on  duty-freo 
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goods  from  $10  to  $50  but  only  with  respect 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  assigned  over¬ 
seas. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Reemployment  legislation:  Over  one- 
half  of  the  U.S.  civilian  employees  now  in 
Japan  have  been  out  of  the  United  States 
for  more  than  5  years.  Almost  one-half  have 
spent  more  than  5  years  in  Japan.  Here  are 
the  figures: 


Department 

Total  in 
Japan 

More  than 

5  years 
in  Japan 

1,  774 

524 

1,  465 

850 

752 

306 

Total  . 

3,991 

1,680 

Rotation  of  personnel  is,  of  course,  the  rule 
for  military  and  Foreign  Service  personnel. 
It  should  also  be  the  rule  for  other  Federal 
civilian  personnel.  A  person  overseas  too 
long  tends  to  get  stale.  Most  of  them  want 
to  come  home.  Some  who  do  not  want  to 
come  home  should  be  required  to  do  so. 

Oversea  employees  are  roughly  divided 
Into  three  groups  approximately  equal  in 
number:  schoolteachers,  clerical  and  junior 
administrative  personnel,  and  senior  admin¬ 
istrative  and  technical  personnel.  The  need 
for  rotation  is  almost  entirely  with  respect 
to  the  last  category. 

Reemployment  legislation  by  itself  will  not 
accomplish  rotation.  It  will  make  assign¬ 
ment  of  our  best  personnel  to  oversea  posts 
easier.  The  resultant  vacancies  will  help 
make  places  here  in  the  United  States  for 
those  overseas  now. 

The  chief  difficulty  now  is  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  overseas  has  no  assurance  that  he 
can  find  a  comparable  job  if  he  decides  to 
go  home.  The  Army  operates  an  interchange 
service.  It  lists  employment  information 
about  persons  who  want  assignments  in 
the  United  States.  The  system  has  been  a 
failure.  Commanding  officers  prefer  to  trans¬ 
fer  or  promote  from  their  own  personnel 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on  someone  from 
overseas  and  having  to  wait  for  him. 

Reemployment  of  oversea  employees  who 
do  not  now  have  reemployment  rights  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  by  executive,  not 
legislative,  action.  We  cannot  create  jobs, 
nor  should  we  attempt  to  require  by  legis¬ 
lative  action  the  arbitrary  return  of  over¬ 
sea  employees  for  stateside  employment. 
We  can  and  should  urge  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  take  stern  measures  to  see 
that  qualified  employees  from  oversea  as¬ 
signments  are  permitted  to  fill  vacancies 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Administrative  action  can  be  effective.  For 
example,  the  Air  Materiel  Command  of  the 
Air  Force  is  now  in  the  process  of  returning 
upward  of  50  high-grade  (GS-9  to  14)  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  been  overseas  for  more 
than  5  years  to  positions  in  the  States  at  not 
less  than  their  current  grades.  This  is 
purely  a  voluntary  program  and  is  being 
conducted  successfully  because  the  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  here  in  the  States  has 
put  itself  actively  behind  the  program  and 
is  taking  immediate  and  direct  interest  by 
requiring  stateside  field  installations  to  place 
qualified  oversea  employees  in  appropriate 
vacancies. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  reem¬ 
ployment  legislation  is  a  far  better  approach 
to  the  rotation  problem  than,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  action  taken  by  the  Army  recently  to 
restrict  promotion  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ees  with  5  or  more  years  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  overseas.  The  Air  Force  was  consider¬ 
ing  a  similar  policy  but  has  since  rejected 
it.  The  Army  has  also  eliminated  it.  It  is 
plain  that  the  military  departments  are 
deeply  concerned  with  what  is  known  by 


some  persons  overseas  as  the  “homesteader” 
or  "rice  paddy  daddy”  problem. 

This  problem  was  discussed,  during  the 
Investigation,  with  commanding  officers, 
personnel  specialists,  and  more  than  300 
civilian  employees.  The  overwhelming  con¬ 
census  is  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  and  policies  to  establish  a  system  of  ro¬ 
tation.  They  believe  such  a. system  would 
benefit  both  the  employees  themselves  and 
the  Government.  The  greatest  fear  of  the 
employees  is  that  arbitrary  action  may  be 
taken  against  them  simply  because  they 
have  been  overseas  for  a  long  time. 

The  legislation  in  question  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  1959.  The  proposed  bill  was  discussed 
with  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  and 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  officers  in 
December  1959.  According  to  the  staff  mem¬ 
ber’s  estimate,  technical  work  bn  its  pro¬ 
visions  could  be  completed  in  one  staff  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  session  can 
be  arranged  at  an  early  time  and  that  the 
committee  chairman  may  consider  intro¬ 
ducing  the  bill  as  revised. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  developed  in  this 
investigation,  it  is  important  that  hearings 
on  this  bill,  when  introduced,  be  scheduled 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  essential  that  both 
oversea  and  stateside  employees  understand 
the  intention  of  the  legislation  and  that 
they  have  ample  occasion  to  express  them¬ 
selves  as  to  details.  Morale  is  particularly 
important  and  precarious  in  oversea  areas. 

Additional  information  in  more  detail  with 
respect  to  length  of  service  overseas  is  ap¬ 
pended  and  further  data  will  be  furnished 
from  Japan  shortly  for  committee  considera¬ 
tion. 

2.  Housing:  The  amount  and  quality  of 
housing  were  constantly  deplored  in  inter¬ 
views  with  employees.  Apparently  military 
personnel  feel  the  same  way.  In  the  Tokyo 
area  there  is  a  shortage  of  available  pri¬ 
vately  owned  housing.  What  is  available 
and  adequate  is  costly. 

Under  existing  regulations  most  of  the 
available  Government  family  type  housing 
is  allotted  to  military  personnel,  which 
means  that  civilian  employees  must  largely 
turn  to  the  local  economy.  Various  regula¬ 
tions  govern  the  cost  and  quality  of  the 
housing  they  can  rent.  It  is  felt  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  could,  after  a  proper 
study,  do  a  better  job  of  administration  with 
respect  to  civilian  housing. 

For  example,  under  current  policies  within 
the  Tokyo  area  each  military  installation  is 
assigned  a  particular  geographic  area  in  the 
vicinity.  Employees  must  have  the  rent 
they  pay  approved  within  the  areas  assigned 
to  the  installations  in  which  they  live.  It 
was  learned  that  in  some  areas  housing  was 
going  begging  and  in  other  areas  there  were 
serious  shortages.  An  overall  joint  military 
committee  or  other  board  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  set  standards  and  to  coordinate 
housing  policies  for  the  entire  Tokyo  section. 

Of  course  it  is  realized  that  the  rollback  of 
our  forces  in  Japan  has  been  relatively  recent 
and  drastic.  The  concentration  of  forces  in 
the  Tokyo  area  has  caused  these  problems. 
They  should  be  studied  and  met  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

The  shipment  of  household  goods  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and,  it  appears,  unnecessary,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  rotation  program  goes  into 
effect.  Plenty  of  good  basic  furniture  is 
available  overseas.  It  is  suggested  that  stor¬ 
age  costs  in  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  3  years  would  normally  be  considerably 
less  than  shipping  charges  figured  for  one 
round  trip. 

Purchase  of  housing  for  civilians,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  construction  of  new  housing  for 
purchase,  may  well  save  a  substantial  amount 
of  money.  This  would  also  give  a  stability 
to  the  housing  arrangements  not  present 
with  some  rentals. 
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It  may  be  that  a  more  satisfactory  way  all 
around  for  providing  housing  would  be  to 
give  civilians  a  set  amount  for  housing  just 
as  is  done  for  the  military  where  Govern¬ 
ment  housing  is  not  available.  The  Air 
Force  officially  favors  this  change  of  policy. 
It  would  save  the  headaches  of  keeping  com¬ 
plex  accounts  and  of  trying  to  evaluate  liv¬ 
ing  quarters.  Any  savings  on  quality  would 
mean  extra  oost  to  the  recipient.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  areas  where  there  is  a 
large  concentration  of  employees,  current 
allowances  for  private  rental  housing  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  actual  costs. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  housing  situation  in  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  Taiwan.  No  such  project  was  attempted. 
Certainly  enough  was  said  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  should  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  and  include  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  suggestions  listed  herein. 

These  figures,  supplied  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Tokyo  on  November  10,  1959,  will 
provide  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  housing. 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
families 

Quarters 

allowances 

1953 . . . 

14,645 
13, 428 
12, 127 

$18, 452, 700 
16,  919,  280 
15, 317,  820 

1959 . . . . 

1960 . 

3.  Competitive  status:  The  competitive 
service  was  extended  to  oversea  areas  in  1955. 
Since  that  time,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
employees  in  certain  jobs  have  been  con¬ 
verted  from  appropriate  civil  service  regis¬ 
ters  to  competitive  status.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  some  of  which  were  brought  to  light 
during  the  investigation,  no  such  conversion 
was  possible.  The  reason  for  this  was  either 
that  under  current  procedures  they  had  not 
as  yet  come  within  the  reach  of  civil  service 
registers  or  that  there  were  no  appropriate 
civil  service  registers  under  which  they  could 
apply  for  examinations.  Such  a  situation 
should  be  corrected.  The  result  now  is  that 
individuals  feel  they  are  being  treated  un¬ 
fairly  and  the  Government  often  fails  to 
make  the  best  use  of  abilities  and  training. 

4.  Coordination:  A  plea  for  coordination 
would  seem  to  have  a  basis  hi  fact  where  the 
activity  is  not  affected  by  functional  differ¬ 
ences.  Teachers  who  are  teaching  service 
families’  children  should  not  be  under  dif¬ 
ferent  regulations  depending  on  their  de¬ 
partments.  Many  teachers  were  interviewed 
during  the  investigation.  Their  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  with  the  interpretations  to  be  made 
of  the  Pay  Adjustment  Act  (Public  Law  86- 
91).  Teachers  are  in  close  touch  with  their 
colleagues  working  in  other  installations. 
They  see  no  reason  why  the  governing  regu¬ 
lations  for  all  teachers  overseas  should  not 
be  identical.  Their  view  seems  justified. 

5.  Duty  limit  on  gifts:  In  1942  Congress 
enacted  a  law  allowing  servicemen  to  send 
home  duty-free  gifts  worth  less  than  $50. 
Several  civilian  employees  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  is  discriminatory  inasmuch 
as  their  limit,  as  for  other  nonservice  citi¬ 
zens  abroad,  is  $10.  It  would  appear  that 
the  same  reasons  which  prompted  Congress 
to  increase  the  limit  for  servicemen  abroad 
apply  with  equal  force  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  assigned  overseas. 

PROCEDURES  AND  COMMENTS 

Circumstances  prevented  Hon.  Robert  J. 
Corbett,  of  the  committee,  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  investigation  as  planned  and  as 
authorized  by  the  chairman.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  upon  request,  assigned  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Hochreiter,  Deputy  Director  for 
Civilian  Personnel,  Air  Force,  who  recently 
returned  to  Washington  after  2  years  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Air  Force  Civilian  Personnel  in 
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Europe,  to  assist  in  the  investigation.  Mr. 
Hochreiter  attended  briefings  with  com¬ 
manding  officers,  personnel  officer  inter¬ 
views,  and  meetings  with  civilian  employees. 
His  assistance  was  extremely  valuable.  Ho 
was  able  to  settle  many  problems  on  the  spot. 

Ten  separate  installations  were  visited, 
eight  of  which  were  in  Japan  and  two  in 
Okinawa.  On  Taiwan,  because  of  a  shortage 
of  time  and  because  is  was  Sunday,  arrange¬ 
ment  were  made  to  meet  the  personnel  of¬ 
ficers  and  civilian  employees  at  the  hotel 
headquarters  for  the  investigation. 

Schedules  for  visits  to  all  installations  were 
arranged  in  advance,  including  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  be  made  to  all  civilian  employees 
at  each  installation  that  any  complaints  or 
comments  could  be  presented  in  personal 
interviews.  This  procedure  was  most  con¬ 
structive.  About  150  employees  were  inter¬ 
viewed  and  conferences  were  held  with  at 
least  150  other  employees  at  general  meet¬ 
ings,  luncheons  and  one  dinner.  Also,  a  final 
interview  session  was  arranged  at  a  civilian- 
noncommissioned  officers’  club  in  Tokyo  for 
those  employees  who  were  missed  earlier  in 
the  week. 

Both  military  and  civilian  cooperation  was 
of  a  very  high  order.  Without  it  the  very 
heavy  investigative  schedule  never  could 
have  been  fulfilled.  Mr.  John  T.  McConathy, 
director  of  civilian  personnel,  Fifth  Air  Force 
(Japan) ,  acted  as  the  theater  coordinator 
and  was  extremely  helpful.  Although-  by 
mutual  agreement  he  did  not  sit  in  on  the 
interviews,  he  was  always  nearby  for  con¬ 
sultation.  In  many  instances,  problems 
brought  out  by  the  investigation  were  settled 
immediately  with  his  assistance. 

Because  of  traffic  conditions  in  the  Tokyo 
area,  helicopters  were  used  for  travel  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  permitted,  thus  saving  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  usual  procedure,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  committee  policy,  was  to  pay 
respects  to  the  installation  commander,  ask 
him  and  his  personnel  officer  about  civilian 
employee  morale  and  related  problems,  and 
then  proceed  to  interview  the  employees  who 
had  gathered  in  response  to  the  advance  an¬ 
nouncement.  When  there  was  time,  civilian 
employees  were  visited  on  their  jobs  and  a 
number  of  informal  conversations  were  held 
with  employees. 

Appendix 

Length  op  Continuous  Service  and  Other 

Statistics  for  U.S.  Citizen  Civilian  Em¬ 
ployees  of  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Japan  and 

Korea,  at  Grades  GS-7  and  Above  (Decem¬ 
ber  1959) 

1.  Length  of  service:  Total  number  of 
employees,  503.  Of  total,  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  with  continuous  service  of :  up  to  5 
years,  132  (26  percent  of  total) ;  5  to  10  years. 
182  (36  percent  of  total);  over  10  years,  189 
(38  percent  of  total) . 

Over-10-year  category,  includes  6  with  over 
14  years’  continuous  service;  74  with  over  13 
years  of  continuous  service;  49  with  over  12 
years  of  continuous  service;  36  with  over  11 
years  continuous  service;  and  24  with  over 
10  years  of  continuous  service. 

2.  Reemployment  rights  to  positions  in 
United  States:  Of  total  of  503  employees,  23, 
or  5  percent,  have  reemployment  rights  to 
positions  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Tour  in  United  States  since  first  over¬ 
sea  assignment:  Of  total  of  503  employees, 
19,  or  4  percent,  have  served  in  a  civilian 
position  in  the  United  States  since  their  first 
assignments  overseas. 

4.  Marital  status:  Of  total  of  503  em¬ 
ployees,  361,  or  72  percent,  are  married. 

5.  Occupancy  of  Government  family  type 
quarters:  Of  total  of  503  employees,  97,  or 
19  percent,  occupy  Government  quaters;  in 
actuality  this  means  97,  or  30  percent,  out  of 
381  (married)  occupy  such  quarters,  since 
only  married  employees  are  eligibile  for  fam¬ 
ily-type  quarters  In  addition,  these  97  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  those  among  the  GS-12  and 
higher  category,  since  under  current  policy 


civilians  below  GS-12  are  not  eligible  for 
family-type  quarters. 

Note. — While  the  above  covers  only  Air 
Force  employment,  it  is  considered  that 
Army  and  Navy  statistics  covering  the  same 
factors  would  be  quite  comparable. 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY  EMBRACED 
District  of  Columbia:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Whit¬ 
taker.  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Utah,  Wyoming. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
Messrs.  Cooley  (chairman),  Poage,  Grant, 
Gathings,  McMillan,  Abernethy,  Albert, 
Abbitt,  Thompson  of  Texas,  Jones  of  Missouri, 
Hagen,  Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  Bass  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Jennings,  Matthews,  McGovern,  Coad, 
Breeding,  Stubblefield,  McSween,  Hogan, 
Levering,  Hoeven,  Dague,  Belcher,  Mclntire, 
Dixon,  Smith  of  Kansas,  Teague  of  California, 
Quie,  Short,  Mrs.  May,  Messrs.  Pirnie,  Latta, 
and  Fernos-Isern. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
Messrs.  Cannon  (chairman),  Mahon,  Shep¬ 
pard,  Thomas,  Kirwan,  Norrell,  Whitten, 
Andrews,  Rooney,  Gary,  Fogarty,  Sikes,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Passman,  Rabaut,  Yates,  Marshall,  Riley, 
Evins,  Shelley,  Boland,  Magnuson,  Natcher, 
Flood,  Denton,  Steed,  Alexander,  Santangelo, 
Montoya,  Shipley,  Taber,  Jensen,  Andersen 
of  Minnesota,  Horan,  Canfield,  Fenton,  Ford, 
Ostertag,  Bow,  Jonas,  Laird,  Cederberg, 
Lipscomb,  Rhodes,  Pillion,  Weaver,  Minshall, 
Thomson  of  Wyoming,  Michel,  and  Conte. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Vinson  (chairman),  Kilday,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Philbin, 
Hebert,  Winstead,  Price,  Fisher,  Hardy,  Doyle, 
Bennett,  Lankford,  Huddleston,  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Morris  of  Oklahoma,  Kitchin, 
Anderson  of  Montana,  Brewster,  Kowalski, 
Wampler,  Stratton,  Cohelan,  Arends,  Gavin, 
Norblad,  Van  Zandt,  Bates,  Hess,  O'Konski, 
Bray,  Wilson,  Osmers,  Mrs.  St.  George,  Messrs. 
Gubser,  Becker,  Chamberlain,  and  Fernos- 
Isern. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Spence  (chairman) ,  Brown  of 
Georgia,  Patman,  Rains,  Multer,  Addonizio, 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  Messrs.  Ashley,  Vanik,  Rutherford, 
Barr,  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Moorhead, 
Clem  Miller,  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Inouye, 
Kilburn,  McDonough,  Widnall,  Hiestand, 
Bass  of  New  Hampshire,  Siler,  Fino,  Mrs. 
Dwyer,  Messrs.  Derwinski,  Halpern,  and 
Milliken. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  McMillan  (chairman),  Abernethy, 
Smith  of  Virginia,  Davis  of  Georgia,  Morrison, 
Dawson,  Williams,  Wier,  Multer,  Dowdy, 
Matthews,  Loser,  Harmon,  Foley,  Irwin, 

- ,  Auchincloss,  Kearns,  Broyhill, 

Springer,  Nelsen,  O’Konski,  Smith  of  Kansas, 
Derounian,  and  Mrs.  Weis. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Messrs.  Barden  (chairman),  Powell,  Bailey, 
Perkins,  Wier,  Elliott,  Landrum,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Zelenko, 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Udall,  Holland,  Tel¬ 
ler,  Dent,  Pucinski,  Daniels,  Brademas, 
Giaimo,  O’Hara  of  Michigan,  Kearns,  Hoff¬ 
man,  Holt,  Wainwright,  Frelinghuysen,  Ayres, 
Griffin,  Hiestand,  Quie,  and  Goodell. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Messrs.  Morgan  (chairman),  Carnahan, 
Zablocki,  Burleson,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Messrs.  Hays, 
Selden,  Pilcher,  O’Hara  of  Illinois,  Fountain, 
Fascell,  Coffin,  Farbstein,  Saund,  Diggs,  Beck- 
worth,  McDowell,  Murphy,  Meyer,  Gallagher, 
Bowles,  Chiperfield,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Messrs.  Mer- 
row,  Judd,  Fulton,  Jackson,  Mrs.  Church, 
Messrs.  Adair,  Bentley,  Curtis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Wainwright. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.  Dawson  (chairman),  Holifield,  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Brooks  of  Texas,  Fountain,  Hardy, 
Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Garmatz,  Moss, 
Kilgore,  Fascell,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Messrs.  Reuss, 
Brooks  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Kee,  Mrs.  Grana- 
han,  Messrs.  Monagan,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Michigan,  Riehlman,  Meader,  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Messrs.  Holt,  Griffin, 
Wallhauser,  Mrs.  Weis,  Messrs.  Langen,  and 
Barry. 

Committee  on  House  Administration 
Messrs.  Burleson  (chairman),  Frledel,  Ash¬ 
more,  Hays  of  Ohio,  Jones  of  Missouri, 
Rhodes,  Lesinskl,  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Abbitt,  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Everett,  Slack, 
Casey,  George,  Schenck,  Corbett,  Bennett  of 
Michigan,  Lipscomb,  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Simpson 
of  Illinois,  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Goodell, 
and  Kyi. 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Messrs.  Aspinall  (chairman),  O’Brien  of 
New  York,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Pfost,  Messrs. 
Haley,  Powell,  Edmondson,  Sisk,  Udall. 
Rutherford,  Baring,  Ullman,  Anderson  of 
Montana,  Saund,  McGinley,  Morris  of  New 
Mexico,  Rivers  of  Alaska,  Burdick,  Randall, 
Saylor,  Wharton,  Berry,  Westland,  Hosmer, 
Chenoweth,  Withrow,  Wilson,  Cunningham, 
Langen,  Mrs.  Simpson  of  Illinois,  Messrs.  Kyi, 
and  Fernos-Isern. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs.  Harris  (chairman),  Williams,  Mack 
of  Illinois,  Roberts,  Moulder,  Staggers,  Rogers 
of  Texas,  Friedel,  Flynt,  Macdonald,  Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania,  Jarman,  OBrien  of  New 
York,  Moss,  Dingell,  Kilgore,  Rogers  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Hemphill,  Rostenkowski,  Brock,  Healey, 
Bennett  of  Michigan,  Springer,  Schenck, 
Derounian,  Younger,  Avery,  Collier,  Glenn, 
Devine,  Nelson,  Keith,  and  Curtin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Celler  (chairman),  Walter,  Lane, 
Feighan,  Chelf,  Willis,  Rodino,  Forrester, 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  Donohue,  Brooks  of 
Texas,  Tuck,  Ashmore,  Dowdy,  Holtzman, 
Whitener,  Libonati,  Loser,  Toll,  Kastenmeier, 
Kasem,  McCulloch,  Miller  of  New  York,  Poff, 
Cramer,  Moore,  Smith  of  California,  Meader, 
Henderson,  Lindsay,  Cahill,  and  Ray. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Messrs.  Bonner  (chairman),  Boykin,  Gar¬ 
matz,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana,  George  P.  Miller,  Zelenko,  Clark, 
Ashley,  Dingell,  Rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
Macdonald.  Lennon,  Nix,  Anfuso,  Oliver, 
Downing,  Flynn,  Casey,  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
Tollefson,  Van  Pelt,  Ray,  Mailliard,  Dorn  of 
New  York,  Pelly,  Baumhart,  Gross,  Curtin, 
Glenn,  and  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Comrnittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Murray  (chairman),  Morrison, 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Lesinski,  Holifield,  Mrs. 
Granahan,  Messrs.  Porter,  Scott,  Dulski, 
Prokop,  Foley,  Irwin,  Harmon,  Alford,  Oliver, 
- ,  Rees  of  Kansas,  Corbett,  Gross,  Broy¬ 
hill,  Johansen,  Cunningham,  Wallhauser, 
Barry,  and  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  Buckley  (chairman),  Fallon,  Davis 
of  Tennessee,  Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  Kluczynski,  Thompson 
of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Blitch,  Messrs.  Wright, 
Hull,  Gray,  Clark,  Edmondson,  McFall,  Brown 
of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Pfost,  Messrs.  Young,  Hargis, 
Burke  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  of  California, 
Cook,  Auchincloss,  Mack  of  Washington, 
Scherer,  Withrow,  Crarher,  Baldwin,  Schwen- 
gel,  Dooley,  Broomfield,  Robison,  Taylor,  and 
Mumma. 

Committee  on  Rules 

Messrs.  Smith  of  Virginia  (chairman) ,  Col- 
mer.  Madden,  Delaney,  Trimble,  Thornberry, 
Bolling,  O’Neill,  Allen,  Brown  of  Ohio,  Reece 
of  Tennessee,  and  Budge. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
Messrs.  Brooks  (chairman),  McCormack, 
George  P.  Miller,  Teague  of  Texas,  Anfuso, 
Sisk,  Mitchell,  Quigley,  Wolf,  Karth,  Hechler, 
Daddario,  Moeller,  King,  Roush,  Morris  of 
New  Mexico,  Martin,  Fulton,  McDonough, 
Chenoweth,  Osmers,  Van  Pelt,  Baumhart, 
Bass  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Riehlman. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Messrs.  Walter  (chairman) ,  Moulder,  Doyle, 
Willis,  Tuck,  Jackson,  Scherer,  Miller  of  New 
York,  and  Johansen. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs 
Messrs.  Teague  of  Texas  (chairman) ,  Dorn 
of  South  Carolina,  Mrs.  Kee,  Messrs.  Boykin, 
Haley,  Baring,  Mitchell,  Everett,  Nix,  Quigley, 

Slack,  Flynn,  Dulski,  George,  Randall, - , 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs,  Ayres, 
Adair,  Fino,  Saylor,  Smith  of  California, 
Teague  of  California,  Halpern/ - . 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Messrs.  Mills  (chairman),  Forand,  King, 
O’Brien.  Boggs,  Keogh,  Harrison,  Karsten, 
Herlong,  Ikard,  Machrowicz,  Frazier,  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Watts,  Metcalf,  Mason,  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  Baker,  Curtis  of  Missouri, 
Knox,  Utt,  Betts,  Alger,  Bosch,  and  Lafore. 


UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 
(United  States  Court  House,  3d  and 
Constitution  Ave.) 

Office  Residence 

telephone  Chief  Judge  telephone 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Oliver  2-3263 

Circuit  Judges 

Henry  White  Edgerton,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Emerson  3-6017 

Wilbur  K.  Miller,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  North  7-8109 

David  L.  Bazelon,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Emerson  2-5047 

Charles  Fahy,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Emerson  3-6267 

George  T.  Washington,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Emerson  2-8653 

John  A.  Danaher,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Emerson  3-8315 

Walter  M.  Bastian,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Emerson  2^1343 

Warren  E.  Burger,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Sterling  3-5700  Jefferson  3-1347 


COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT 
APPEALS 

(Internal  Revenue  Building.  Phone, 
National  8-4696) 

Chief  Judge — Eugene  Worley,  of  Texas,  4745 
32d  St.,  North,  Arlington,  Va. 

Judge — Ambrose  O’Connell,  of  New  York. 

Hunting  Towers,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Judge — Giles  S.  Rich,  of  New  York,  4949 
Linnean  Ave. 

Judge— I.  Jack  Martin,  of  Ohio,  9614  Hillridge 
Dr.,  Rock  Creek  Hills,  Kensington,  Md. 
Judge — Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Michigan. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  17th  St.  Phone, 
District  7-0642) 

Chief  Judge — Marvin  Jones,  of  Texas,  Uni¬ 
versity  Club. 

Judge — Samuel  E.  Whitaker,  of  -Tennessee, 
4921  Quebec  St. 

Judge— J.  Warren  Madden,  of  Pennsylvania, 
300  East  Broad  St.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Judge — Don  N.  Laramore,  of  Indiana,  5017 
Scarsdale  Rd.,  Sumner,  Md. 

(Vacancy) 


EMERGENCY  COURT  OF  APPEALS 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Chief  Judge — Albert  B.  Maris,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pa.  (United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Third  Circuit.) 

Judge — Calvert  Magruder,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
(Chief  Judge,  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  First  Circuit.) 

Judge — Thomas  F.  McAllister,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  (United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.) 

(Vacancy) 

(Vacancy) 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGES 
District  of  Columbia 
(Washington  1,  D.  C.) 

Chief  Judge  David  A.  Pine 
Judges 

F.  Dickinson  Letts  Charles  F.  McLaughlin 
James  W.  Morris  Burnita  S.  Matthews 

Matthew  F.  McGuire  Luther  W.  Youngdahl 
Alexander  Holtzoff  Joseph  C.  McGarraghy 

Richmond  B.  Keech  John  J.  Sirica 
Edward  M.  Curran  George  L.  Hart 
Edward  A.  Tamm  Leonard  P.  Walsh 


UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  MILITARY 
APPEALS 

(United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
Building,  5th  and  E  Sts.  NW.) 

Phone,  Liberty  5-6700 

Chief  Judge - Robert  E.  Quinn 

Judge - -  George  W.  Latimer 

Judge - Homer  Ferguson 

Commissioner - Richard  L.  Tedrow 

Clerk - Alfred  C.  Proulx 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 
RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 
Office  Address:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn 

Abbitt,  Watkins  M.,  Va - 

Abernethy,  Thomas  G.,  6278  29th  St. 

Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross,  Ind _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Addcnizio,  Hugh  J.,  N.  J _ 

Albert,  Carl,  Ohio. _ 5115  Allen  Terrace 

Alexander,  Hugh  Q.,  N.  C _ 

Alford,  Daie,  Ark - 

Alger,  Bruce,  Tex _ 

Allen,  Leo  E„  III _ University  Club 

Andersen,  H.  Carl,  Minn _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Anderson,  LeRoy  H.,  Mont.  911  Beverly  Dr., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Andrews,  George  W.,  Ala _ 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Anfuso,  Victor  L.,  N.  Y _ 

Arends,  Leslie  C.,  Ill _ 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio _ 

Ashmore,  Robert  T.,  S.  C - 

Aspinall,  Wayne  N.,  Colo _ The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Auchincloss,  James  C.,  N.  J_113  S.  Lee  St., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Avery,  William  H.,  Kans - 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio - 

Bailey,  Cleveland  M., 

TV.  Va. 

Baker,  Howard  H„  Tenn — 

Baldwin,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Calif  . 

Barden,  Graham  A.,  N.  C. —  2601  Woodley  PI. 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev - 

Barr,  Joseph  W.,  Ind _ Tulip  Lane  and 

Glen  Mill  Rd., 
Rockville  Md. 

Barrett,  William  A.,  Pa - 

Barry,  Robert  R.,  N.  Y _ 3019  Norman- 

stone  Drive 

Bass,  Perkins,  N.  H - 

Bass,  Ross,  Tenn - - - 

Bates,  William  H.,  Mass _ 

Baumhart,  A.  D.,  Jr.,  Ohio . 

Becker,  Frank  J.,  N.  Y - 

Beckworth,  Lindley,  Tex.. 

Belcher,  Page,  Okla _ 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla - 1530  38th  St.  SE. 

Bennett,  John  B.,  Mich _ 3718  Cardiff  Rd., 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bentley,  Alvin  M.,  Mich _ 

Berry,  E.  Y.,  S.  Dak _ 118  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio — _ 

Blatnik,  John  A.,  Minn - - 

Blitch,  Iris  Faircloth, 

(Mrs.) ,  Ga. 

Boggs,  Hale,  La - : - 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass - 

Bolling,  Richard,  Mo _ 3409  Lowell  St. 

Bolton,  Frances  P.  (Mrs.) ,  2301  Wyo.  Ave. 

Ohio. 

Bonner,  Herbert  C.,  N.  C — Calvert-Woodley 

Bosch,  Albert  H.,  N.  Y _ 

Bow,  Frank  T.,  Ohio - 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Bowles,  Chester,  Conn _ 

Boykin,  Frank  W.,  Ala - The  Washington 

Brademas,  John,  Ind - 

Btay,  William  G.,  Ind - 

Breeding,  J.  Floyd,  Kans — 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md - 

Brock,  Lawrence,  Nebr _ - 

Brooks,  Jack,  Tex - 

Brooks,  Overton,  La _ 4413  46th  St. 

Broomfield,  William  S., 

Mich. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  Mo _ 3723  N.  Oakland 

St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Brown,  Clarence  J.,  Ohio _ Alban  Towers 

Brown,  Paul,  Ga _ Boston  House 

Broyhill,  Joel  T.,  Va - 

Buckley,  Charles  A.,  N.  Y.. 

Budge,  Hamer  H.,  Idaho _ 

Burdick,  Quentin,  N.  Dak _ 

Burke,  Frank  W.,  Ky _ _ 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass _ 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex _ 2737  Devonshire 

PL 

Byrne,  James  A.,  Pa - 

Byrnes,  John  W.,  Wis _ 1215  25th  St.  So., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cahill,  William  T.,  N.  J _ 


Canfield,  Gordon,  N.  J _ 

Cannon,  Clarence,  Mo _ 

Carnahan,  A.  S.  J.,  Mo _ 

Casey,  Bob,  Tex _ 

Cederberg,  Elford  A.,  Mich . 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.  Y _ The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E., 

Mich. 

Chelf,  Frank,  Ky _ 

Chenoweth,  J.  Edgar,  Colo. 

Chiperfield,  Robert  B.,  III..  1713  House  Office 
Building 

Church,  Marguerite  Stitt  2122  Mass.  Ave. 
(Mrs.) ,  III. 

Clark,  Frank  M.,  Pa _ 3735  GunstonRd., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Coad,  Merwin,  Iowa _ 

Coffin,  Frank  M.,  Maine _ 

Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Calif _ 5708  Nevada  Ave. 

Collier,  Harold  R.,  Ill _ 

Colmer,  William  M.,  Miss _ 

Conte,  Silvio  O.,  Mass _ 

Cook,  Robert  E.,  Ohio _ 

Cooley,  Harold  D.,  N.  C _ 2480  16th  St. 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa _ 

Cramer,  William  C.,  Fla _ 6714  Joallen  Dr., 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nebr.  4920  Yorktown 
Blvd.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Curtin,  Willard  S.,  Pa - 

Curtis,  Laurence,  Mass _ 3314  O  St. 

Curtis,  Thomas  B..  Mo _ 

Daddario,  Emilio  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague,  Paul  B.,  Pa - 

Daniels,  Dominick  V.,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Clifford,  Tenn _ 4611  Butter- 

worth  PI. 

Davis,  James  C.,  Ga - 

Dawson,  William  L.,  Ill _ 

Delaney,  James  J„  N.  Y _ _ 

Dent,  John  H.,  Pa - 

Denton,  Winfield  K.,  Ind  — 

Derounian,  Steven  B.,  N.  Y. 

Derwinski,  Edward  J.,  Ill — 

Devine,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio — 

Diggs,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  Mich . 

Dingell,  John  D.,  Mich - 

Dixon,  Henry  Aldous,  Utah.  1817  N.  Quinn  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Donohue,  Harold.D.,  Mass — 

Dooley,  Edwin  B.,  N.  Y - 

Dorn,  Francis  E.,  N.  Y - 

Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.  C _ 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex - - 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va - 

Doyle,  Clyde,  Calif _ 3877  30th  St.  N„ 

Arlington,  Va. 
Dulski,  Thaddeus  J.,  N.  Y..  Apt.  201,  2418 
Menokin  Dr., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Durham,  Carl  T.,  N.  C - The  Lee  House 

Dwyer, Florence P.  (Mrs.), 

N.  J. 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla - 

Elliott,  Carl,  Ala - 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn — 

Evins,  Joe  L.,  Tenn _ 5044  Klingle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md - 

Farbstein,  Leonard,  N.  Y — 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla - 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio — 

Fenton,  Ivor  D.,  Pa _ 3725  Macomb  St. 

Fino,  Paul  A.,  N.  Y - 

Fisher,  O.  C.,  Tex _ Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa _ The  Congressional 

Flynn,  Gerald  T.,  Wis - 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga - 

Fogarty,  John  E.,  R.  I - 1133  House  Office 

Building 

Foley,  John  R.,  Md - 

Forand,  Aime  J.,  R.  I - 4108  Dresden  St., 

Kensington,  Md. 
Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Jr.,  Mich.  .514  Crown  View 
Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Forrester,  E.  L.,  Ga - 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.  C - The  Westchester 

Frazier,  James  B.,  Jr.,  Fairfax  Hotel 

Frelinghuysen,  Peter,  Jr.,  3014  N  St. 

N.  J. 

Friedel,  Samuel  N.,  Md - 

Fulton,  James  G.,  Pa - - 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  E., 

N.J. 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md... 

Gary,  J.  Vaughan,  Va - 

Gathings,  E.  C.,  Ark _ 6377  31st  PI. 


Gavin,  Leon  H.,  Pa _ 

George,  Newell  A.,  Kans _ _ 

Giaimo,  Robert  N.,  Conn _ 

Glenn,  Milton  W.,  N.  J _ Arlington  Towers, 

Arlington,  Va. 

Goodell,  Charles  E.,  N.  Y —  3842  Macomb  St. 
Granahan,  Kathryn  E. 

(Mrs.) ,  Pa. 

Grant,  George  M.,  Ala _ 4801  Conn.  Ave. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill - 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Jr„  Pa _ 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Mich - 

Griffiths,  Martha  W. 

(Mrs.) ,  Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa - 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif — 

Hagen,  Harlan,  Calif - 

Haley,  James  A.,  Fla - 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind _ 4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.  Y - 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va - 

Hargis,  Denver  D.,  Kans - 

Harmon,  Randall  S.,  Ind - 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark - 1627  Myrtle  St. 

Harrison,  Burr  P.,  Va - 

Hays,  Wayne  L„  Ohio _ 1323  Barger  Drive, 

«  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Healey,  James  C.,  N.  Y - 

Hebert,  F.  Edward,  La - 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va - 

Hemphill,  Robert  W.,  S.  C. 

Henderson,  John  E.,  Ohio — 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla - 

Hess,  William  E„  Ohio - 

Hiestand,  Edgar  W.,  Calif — 

Hoeven,  Charles  B.,  Iowa...  100  Maryland 
Ave.  NE. 

Hoffman,  Clare  E.,  Mich — 100  Maryland 
Ave.  NE. 

Hoffman,  Elmer  J.,  Ill - 

Hogan,  Earl,  Ind _ 5211  Flanders 

Ave.,  Garrett  Pk., 
Kensington,  Md. 

Holifield,  Chet,  Calif - 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa - 

Holt,  Joe,  Calif.. - 

Holtzman,  Lester,  N.  Y - 

Horan,  Walt,  Wash - 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif - 

Huddleston,  George,  Jr., 

Ala. 

Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo - 


Ikard,  Frank,  Tex - — 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii — 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn _ Alban  Towers 


Jackson,  Donald  L.,  Calif — 

rarman,  John,  Okla - 

iennings,  W.  Pat,  Va - - 

rensen,  Ben  F.,  Iowa - 2120  16th  St. 

Fohansen,  August  E.,  Mich. 
rohnson,  Byron  L.,  Colo — 
rohnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif — 
rohnson,  Lester  R.,  Wis — 
rohnson,  Thomas  F.,  Md — 
ronas,  Charles  Raper,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Paul  C.,  Mo _ 1111  Army  Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 


Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala - 

Judd,  Walter  H„  Minn - 3083  Ordway  St. 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo - 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn - 

Kasem,  George  A.,  Calif - 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W., 

Wis. 

Kearns,  Carroll  D.,  Pa - 

Kee,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.) ,  Albemarle  House. 
W.  Va.  4501  Conn.  Ave. 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass - 

Kelly,  Edna  F.  (Mrs.) ,  N.  Y . 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.  Y - The  Mayflower 

Kilburn,  Clarence  E„  N.  Y. 

Kilday,  Paul  J.,  Tex _ 3507  Albemarle  St. 

Kilgore,  Joe  M.,  Tex - 4848  Upton  St. 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif - 

King,  David  S.,  Utah ... - 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 

Kitchin,  A.  Paul,  N.  C - 

Kluczynski,  John  C.,  Ill - - 

Knox,  Victor  A.,  Mich - 

Kowalski.  Frank.  Conn - 

Kyi,  John,  Iowa _ _ 

Lafore,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Pa - 

Laird,  Melvin  R.,  Wis - 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  Ga - 
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Lane,  Thomas  J.,  Mass _ _ 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn _ _ 

Lankford,  Richard  E.,  Md.m 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio _ 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.  C _ 

Lesinski,  John,  Mich _ _ 

Levering,  Robert  W„  Ohio _ 

Libonati,  Roland  V.,  Ill _ „ 

Lindsay,  John  V.,  N.  Y _ _ 

Lipscomb,  Glenard  P., 

Calif. 

Loser,  J.  Carlton,  Tenn _ The  Congressional 

McCormack,  John  W.,  The  Washington 
Mass. 

McCulloch,  William  M.,  4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Ohio 

McDonough,  Gordon  L., 

Calif. 

McDowell,  Harris  B.,  Jr„ 

Del. 

McFall,  John  J.,  Calif _ 507  Robinson  Ct., 

Alexandria,  Va. 
McGinley,  Donald  F.,  Nebr. 4000  Mass.  Ave. 
McGovern,  George  S., 

S.  Dak. 

Mclntire,  Clifford  G.,  220  2d  St.  SE. 

Maine 

McMillan,  John  L.,  S.  C _ 

McSween,  Harold  B.,  La _ 

Macdonald,  Torbert  H„ 

Mass. 

Machrowicz.ThaddeusM.,  115  Dale  Drive, 
Mich.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Mack,  Peter  F.,  Jr.,  Ill _ 

Mack,  Russell  V.,  Wash _ 

Madden,  Ray  J.,  Ind _ 

Magnuson,  Don,  Wash _ 

Mahon,  George  H.,  Tex _ Alban  Towers 

Mailliard,  William  S„  Calif  . 

Marshall,  Fred,  Minn _ 

Martin,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  The  Hay-Adams 
Mass. 

Mason,  Noah  M„  III _ The  Baronet 

Matthews,  D.  R.  (Billy) , 

Fla. 

May,  Catherine,  Wash _ 

Meader,  George,  Mich _ 3360  Tennyson  St. 

Merrow,  Chester  E.,  N.  H _ 

Metcalf,  Lee,  Mont _ 

Meyer,  William  H.,  Vt _ 

Michel,  Robert  H„  III _ 

Miller,  Clem,  Calif _ 

Miller,  George  P.,  Calif _ 

Miller,  William  E.,  N.  Y _ 6605  Radnor  Rd„ 

Bsthesda,  Md. 

Milliken,  William  H.,  Jr„ 

Pa. 

Mills,  Wilbur  D.,  Ark _ 2701  Conn.  Ave 

Minshall,  William  E„  Ohio. 8120  Kerry  Lane, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mitchell,  Erwin,  Ga _ 

Moeller,  Walter  H.,  Ohio _ 

Monagan,  John  S„  Conn _ 

Montoya,  Joseph  M.,  5403  Surrey  St., 

N ■  Mex •  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Moore,  Arch  A.,  Jr.,  W.  Va.. 

Moorhead,  William  S.,  Pa.. 

Morgan,  Thomas  E.,  Pa _ 

Morris,  Thomas  G.,  N.  Mex. 

Morris,  Toby,  Okla _ 220  2d  St.SE. 

Morrison,  James  H.,  La _ 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Moss,  John  E.,  Calif - 204  Jefferson  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Moulder,  Morgan  M.,  Mo _ 

Multer,  Abraham  J.,  N.  Y.. 

Mumma,  Walter  M„  Pa _ The  Coronet 

Murphy,  William  T.,  Ill _ 

Murray,  Tom,  Tenn _ 

Natcher,  William  H.,  Ky _ 

Nelsen,  Ancher,  Minn _ 

Nix,  Robert  N.  C.,  Pa _ 

Norblad,  Walter,  Oreg _ 

Norrell,  W.  F„  Ark - 2301  Conn.  Ave. 

O’Brien,  Leo  W.,  J V.  Y _ 

O’Brien,  Thomas  J.,  Ill _ The  Hamilton 

O’Hara,  Barratt,  III - The  Congressional 

O’Hara,  James  G.,  Mich _ 

O’Konski,  Alvin  E.,  Wis _ 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

O’Neill,  Thos.  P„  Jr.,  Mass. 

Oliver,  James  C.,  Maine _ 

Osmers,  Frank  C.,  Jr.,  N.  J. 

Ostertag,  Harold  C.,  N.  Y..  2480  16th  St. 


Passman,  Otto  E.,  La _ _ 

Patman,  Wright,  Tex - 117  Carroll  St.  SE. 

Pelly,  Thomas  M.,  Wash _ 

Perkins,  Carl  D.,  Ky _ 

Pf  ost,  Gracie  (Mrs.) ,  Idaho. 

Philbin,  Philip  J.,  Mass _ 

Pilcher,  J.  L.,  Ga _ _ 

Pillion,  John  R.,  N.  Y _ _ 

Pirnie,  Alexander,  N.  Y _ 

Poage,  W.  R„  Tex - 228  2d  St.  SE. 

Poflf,  Richard  H.,  Va _ 

Porter,  Charles  O.,  Oreg _ 6338  32d  St. 

Powell,  Adam  C.,  N.  Y _ 

Preston,  Prince  H„  Ga _ 

Price,  Melvin,  III _ 

Prokop,  Stanley  A.,  Pa _ 

Pucinski,  Roman  C.,  Ill _ 

Quie,  Albert  H.,  Minn _ The  Coronet  Apt., 

200  C  St.  SE. 

Quigley,  James  M.,  Pa - 

Rabaut.  Louis  C.,  Mich _ 

Rains,  Albert,  Ala _ 

Randall,  Wm.  J.,  Mo _ _ 

Ray,  John  H.,  N.  Y _ 

Rayburn,  Sam,  Tex _ 

Reece,  B.  Carroll,  Tenn _ 

Rees,  Edward  H.,  Kans _ 1801  16th  St. 

Reuss,  Henry  S.,  Wis _ 6448  Brooks  Lane 

Rhodes,  George  M„  Pa _ 5603  24th  Ave.  SE., 

Hillcrest  Hgts., 
Wash.  21,  D.  C. 

Rhodes,  John  J.,  Ariz _ 

Riehlman,  R.  Walter,  N.  V.3210  Wis.  Ave. 

Riley,  John  J.,  S.  C _ 

Rivers,  L.  Mendel,  S.  C _ 

Rivers,  Ralph  J.,  Alaska _ 

Roberts,  Kenneth  A.,  Ala.. 6102  Cromwell  Dr. 
Robison,  Howard  W.,  N.  Y. 

Rodino,  Peter  W.,  Jr.,  N.  J _ 

Rogers,  Byron  G.,  Colo _ 

Rogers,  Edith  Nourse  The  Shoreham 
(Mrs.) ,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Paul  G.,  Fla _ Sheraton-Park 

Rogers,  Walter,  Tex _ 

Rooney,  John  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Roosevelt,  James,  Calif _ 

Rostenkowski,  Dan,  III _ 

Roush,  J.  Edward,  Ind _ 

Rutherford,  J.  T.,  Tex _ 

Santangelo,  Alfred  E.,  N.  Y. 

St.  George,  Katharine 
(Mrs.) ,  N.  Y. 

Saund,  D.  S.  (Judge)  .Calif.  * 

Saylor,  John  P.,  Pa _ 

Schenck,  Paul  F.,  Ohio _ 2601  Woodley  PI. 

Scherer,  Gordon  H.,  Ohio _ 

Schwengel,  Fred,  Iowa _ 

Scott,  Ralph  J.,  N.  C _ 

Selden,  Armistead  I.,  Jr.,  433  Valley  Lane, 
Ala.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Shelley,  John  F.,  Calif _ 

Sheppard,  Harry  R.,  Calif _ 

Shipley,  George  E„  III _ 

Short,  Don  L.,  N.  Dak _ 

Sikes,  Robert  L.  F.,  Fla _ _ 

Siler,  Eugene,  Ky _ 

Simpson,  Edna  Oakes,  III _ 

Sisk,  B.  F„  Calif - 129  6th  St.  NE. 

Slack,  John  M.,  Jr.,  W.  Va.. 

Smith,  Frank  E.,  Miss _ 

Smith,  H.  Allen,  Calif . 

Smith,  Howard  W„  Va _ 204  W.  Walnut  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Smith,  Neal,  Iowa _ 

Smith,  Wint,  Kans _ 

Spence,  Brent,  Ky _ Sheraton-Park 

Springer,  William  L.,  Ill _ 

Staggers,  Harley  O.,  W.  Va. 

Steed,  Tom,  Okla _ 

Stratton,  Samuel  S.,  N.  Y _ 

Stubblefield,  Frank  A.,  Ky. 

Sullivan,  Leonor  K.  (Mrs. 

John  B.) ,  Mo. 

Taber,  John,  N.  Y _ _ 

Taylor,  Dean  P.,  N.  Y _ 

Teague,  Charles  M.,  Calif _ 

Teague,  Olin  E.,  Tex _ 6015  Mass.  Ave. 

Teller,  Ludwig,  N.  Y _ Mayflower  Hotel 

Thomas,  Albert,  Tex _ 2901  34th  St. 

Thompson,  Clark  W„  Tez._3301  Mass.  Ave. 
Thompson,  Frank,  Jr.,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  T.  A.,  La - 1600  Kenwood  Av„ 

Alexandria,  Va.. 


Thomson,  Keith,  Wyo _ 

Thornberry,  Homer,  Tex _ 

Toll,  Herman,  Pa _ 

Tollefson,  Thor  C.,  Wash _ 

Trimble,  James  W.,  Ark _ 

Tuck,  William  M.,  Va _ 

Udall,  Stewart  L.,  Ariz _ 

TJllman,  Al,  Oreg _ 

Utt,  James  B.,  Calif _ 

Vanik,  Charles  A.,  Ohio _ 

Van  Pelt,  William  K.,  Wis.. 

Van  Zandt,  James  E.,  Pa _ Arlington  Towers, 

Arlington,  Va. 

Vinson,  Carl,  Ga - 4  Primrose  St., 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Wainwright,  Stuyvesant, 

N.  Y. 

Wallhauser,  George  M., 

N.  J. 

Walter,  Francis  E.,  Pa _ 

Wampler,  Fred,  Ind _ 

Watts,  John  C.,  Ky _ 

Weaver,  Phil,  Nebr _ 9408  Crosby  Rd., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Weis,  Jessica  McC.,  N.  Y _ 

Westland,  Jack,  Wash _ 

Wharton,  J.  Ernest,  N.  Y _ 

Whitener,  Basil  L.,  N.  C _ 

Whitten,  Jamie  L.,  Miss _ 5804  Nebraska 

Ave. 

Widnall,  William  B.,  N.  J _ 

Wier,  Roy  W.,  Minn _ 

Williams,  John  Bell,  Miss _ 1001  26th  Rd.  S., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Willis,  Edwin  E.,  La _ 

Wilson,  Robert  C.  (Bob), 

Calif. 

Winstead,  Arthur,  Miss _ 

Withrow,  Gardner  R.,  Wis_ 

Wolf,  Leonard  G.,  Iowa _ 

Wright,  Jim,  Tex _ 

Yates,  Sidney  R.,  Ill _ 

Young,  John,  Tex _ 

Younger,  J.  Arthur,  Calif _ 4545  Conn.  Ave. 

Zablocki,  Clement  J.,  Wis _ 

Zelenko,  Herbert,  N.  Y _ 

Resident  Commissioner 

Fernos-Isern,  A.,  P.  R _ 2210  R  St. 

Officers  of  the  House 
Clerk — Ralph  R.  Roberts. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Doorkeeper — William  M.  Miller,  3119  N.  Har¬ 
rison  St.,  Arlington  7,  Va. 

Chaplain — Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D., 
1421  Montague  St. 

Postmaster — H.  H.  Morris. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

SENATE 

James  W.  Murphy,  7  Primrose  St.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

John  D.  Rhodes,  3535  Williamsburg  Lane. 
Gregor  Macpherson,  3111  44th  St. 

Herbert  N.  Budlong,  Kurtz  Rd.,  McLean,  Va. 
Charles  J.  Drescher,  3738  North  4th  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Francis  J.  Attig,  3919  Livingston  St. 

Nicholas  J.  Cinciotta,  216  Normandy  Dr., 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Julian  R.  Series,  Jr.,  4225  North  31st  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Elmer  L.  Koons  (assistant),  826  Aspen  St. 
Willard  W.  Pruett  (clerk) ,  701  North  Harrison 
St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Placidino  Zagami  (clerk),  5805  10th  Place, 
Chillum,  Md. 

HOUSE 

W.  L.  Fenstermacher,  2929  Connecticut  Ave. 
F.  S.  Milberg,  3  Pooks  Hill  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Roy  L.  Whitman,  6101  16th  St.  NW. 

E.  B.  Clark,  604  Bennington  Dr.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Frank  E.  Battaglia,  957  East-West  Highway. 
Claude  S.  Scheckel,  6  East  Blackthorne  St., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Albert  Schneider,  5420  Connecticut  Ave. 
Sidney  W.  Williston  (clerk),  1830  Longford 
Dr.,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Bjarne  J.  Sigurdsen  (assistant  clerk),  1921 
U  Place  SE. 

James  W.  Lea  (assistant  clerk),  5055  Dixon 
St.,  Oxon  Run  Hills,  Md. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  took  up  tobacco  price  support  bill. 

See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings ,  pages  2191-2208 
Bills  Introduced:  15  bills  and  1  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  3009-3023;  and  S.J.  Res.  159. 

Page  2195 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  H.J.  Res. 
283,  authorizing  participation  by  the  U.S.  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  conferences  with  Mexico,  with  amendment 
(S.  Rept.  1082).  Page  2195 

Bill  Referred:  One  House-passed  bill  was  referred  to 
appropriate  committee.  Page  2991 

Bill  Placed  on  Calendar:  H.R.  9664,  to  stabilize  sup¬ 
port  levels  for  tobacco,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on 

calendar.  Page  2991 

NATO  Parliamentarians:  Report  of  Senate  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Fifth  NATO  Parliamentarians’  Conference, 
which  met  in  Washington  on  November  16-20,  1959, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  82.  page  2198 

Fine  Arts:  S.  2778,  to  increase  to  $100,000  the  limit  of 
authorized  expenditures  by  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  was  displaced  as  Senate’s  unfinished  business  when 
it  began  consideration  of  S.  2845,  tobacco  price  supports. 

Page  2208 

Tobacco  Price  Support:  Senate  took  up  S.  2845,  to 
stabilize  the  price  support  of  tobacco.  Page  2208 

Legislative  Program:  Acting  majority  leader  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  Monday,  February  15,  Senate  probably 
will  consider  S.  2845,  tobacco  price  support,  which  is  the 
unfinished  business.  It  is  also  the  hope  to  act  on  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.R.  3610,  water  pollution  control. 
It  is  anticipated  that  some  time  shortly  thereafter  Senate 
will  be  in  position  to  begin  discussion  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  page  2208 

Treaties  Reported:  North  American  Regional  Broad¬ 
casting  Agreement,  and  final  protocol  thereto  (Ex.  A, 
82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  and  agreement  between  U.S.  and 


Mexico  concerning  radio  broadcasting  (Ex.  G,  85th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  were  reported  (Ex.  Rept.  2,  86th  Cong., 
2d  sess.).  Page  2195 

Nominations:  One  nomination  to  a  U.N.  group  and 
five  judicial  nominations  were  received.  page  2212 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad¬ 
journed  at  1:01  p.m.  until  n  a.m.  Monday,  February 
15,  when  it  probably  will  consider  S.  2845,  tobacco  price 
support,  probably  to  be  followed  by  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3610,  water  pollution  control,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  discussion  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Pages  2208,  2211 

Committee  Meetings 

(i Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet ) 

APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  testimony  from 
Senators  Murray  and  Hart,  on  funds  for  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice;  Senator  Mansfield,  on  funds  for  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service;  David  E. 
Finley,  Chairman,  Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  Edward 
Steidle,  Chairman,  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review;  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Chairman,  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission;  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  III,  Chairman,  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

APPROPRIATIONS— LABOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  with  testimony  in  behalf 
of  funds  for  their  respective  departments  from  Arthur 
W.  Motley,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards;  John  Holcomb, 
Bureau  of  Labor-Management  Reports;  Alice  K.  Leo¬ 
pold,  Women’s  Bureau;  William  McCauley,  Bureau  of 
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Employee’s  Compensation;  Clarence  T.  Lundquist, 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division ;  Harold 

C.  Nystrom,  Office  of  the  Solicitor;  Assistant  Secretary 
George  C.  Lodge,  and  Administrative  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  James  E.  Dodson,  both  on  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  all  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Gen.  Melvin  J. 
Maas,  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped;  Boyd  Leedom  and  Stuart  Rothman, 
both  of  the  NLRB;  Francis  A.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  National 
Mediation  Board;  and  Gen.  Wade  H.  Haislip,  U.S. 
Soldiers’  Home. 

Hearings  continue  on  Wednesday,  February  17. 

D. C.— AUTO  FINANCING,  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia :  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  hearings  on  the  following  two 
bills: 

S.  2895,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  finance 
charges  for  motor  vehicles  sold  in  the  D.C.  on  a  time- 
installment  basis,  with  testimony  from  Robert  E.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  President,  Board  of  Commissioners;  C.  T. 
Nottingham,  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections; 
Milton  D.  Korman  and  Irving  Bryan,  both  of  the  Office 
of  Corporation  Counsel;  and  Oliver  Gasch,  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Council,  all  of  the  D.C.;  and  several  other 
witnesses;  and 

On  S.  2446,  to  amend  the  D.C.  Civil  Defense  Act  so 
as  to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  District  in 
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case  of  attack  or  a  major  disaster,  with  testimony  from 
Messrs.  McLaughlin  and  Bryan;  and  George  Rodericks, 
Director,  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  D.C. 

Hearings  on  S.  2446  continue  on  Wednesday, 
February  17. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  STUDY 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  study  entitled  “Worldwide  and  Domestic  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  U.S.,”  which  study  was  prepared  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Economic  and  Industrial  Research,  Inc.  Wit¬ 
nesses  heard  were  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs;  Herbert  W. 
Robinson,  president,  Corporation  for  Economic  and 
Industrial  Research,  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.;  and  Noel 
Hemmendinger,  counsel,  U.S.-Japanese  Trade  Council. 

CARGO  AIRCRAFT 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  The 
Aviation  Subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on 
S.  2774,  to  provide  for  Government-guaranteed  loans  to 
certain  air  carriers  for  the  acquisition  of  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  having  as  its  witnesses  Donald  W.  Douglas, 
Jr.,  president,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.;  Stuart  G.  Tip- 
ton,  president,  Air  Transport  Association;  and  Coates 
Lear,  AAXICO  Airlines,  Inc.,  Miami. 

Hearings  continue  on  Tuesday,  February  16. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  15  public  bills,  H.R.  10378-10392; 
8  private  fiills,  H.R.  10393-10400;  and  4  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  607-609,  and  H.  Con.  Res.  590,  were  introduced. 

Pages  2227,  2228 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

S.  2431,  to  strike  medals  commemorating  the  iooth 
anniversary  of  statehood  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (H.  Rept. 
1261); 

S.  2454,  to  strike  medals  commemorating  the  iooth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pony  Express  (H. 
Rept.  1262) ;  and 

H.R.  5040,  to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  (H.  Rept.  1263).  Page  2227 

Speaker  pro  tempore:  Heard  the  reading  of  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Speaker  designating  Representa¬ 
tive  McCormack  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
February  n.  Po9e22i3 

Interior  Department  Appropriations:  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  was  granted  permission  to  file,  by 


midnight  Friday,  a  report  on  a  bill  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1961.  pOSe  2213 

Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  12:33  P-m-  until 
Monday,  February  15,  at  12  o’clock  noon.  For  program 
see  Congressional  Program  Ahead  in  this  Digest. 

Committee  Meetings 

AMERICAN  INDIANS  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  ordered  favorably  reported  to 
the  full  committee  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  1176,  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  membership  roll  of  the  Indians  of  die  Yakima 
Reservation ; 

H.R.  6329  (amended),  to  set  aside  permanently  cer¬ 
tain  land  in  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex.,  for  use  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians;  and 
H.R.  8796,  to  declare  that  the  U.S.  holds  title  to  cer¬ 
tain  land  in  trust  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe, 
Arizona. 
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COLOR  ADDITIVES  AMENDMENTS 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Con¬ 
cluded  hearings  on  H.R.  7624  and  S.  2197,  color  addi¬ 
tives  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  heard  from  Representative  King  of  Utah  and 
public  witnesses. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Health  and  Safety  announced  that  public 
hearings  would  be  held  February  23  and  24  to  review 
progress  made  by  Public  Health  Service  and  industry 
in  air  pollution  research  and  control. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM  AHEAD 
Week  of  February  15-20 

( Committee  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  indicated ) 

Senate  Chamber 

On  Monday  Senate  probably  will  continue  with  its 
unfinished  business  S.  2845,  tobacco  price  support,  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  followed  by  conference  report  on  H.R.  3610, 
water  pollution  control.  It  is  anticipated  that  some¬ 
time  shortly  thereafter  Senate  will  be  in  position  to  begin 
discussion  of  civil  rights  legislation.  page  2208 

Senate  Committees 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  February  17,  execu¬ 
tive,  on  committee  business,  10  a.m.,  324  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  February  15,  subcommittee, 
on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  hear  Secretary  Mueller,  2  p.m.,  room  F-37,  Capitol; 

February  15,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates 
for  the  D.C.,  to  hear  D.C.  Commissioners,  and  Department 
officials,  1  p.m.,  1202  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  15,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates 
for  the  Air  Force,  to  hear  Secretary  Sharp,  and  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  General  White,  10  a.m.,  1224  New  Senate  Office 
Building; 

February  15,  Military  Construction  Subcommittee,  on  re¬ 
programming  of  certain  funds  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  2:30  p.m.,  1224  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  16  through  19,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget 
estimates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  related 
agencies,  10  a.m.,  1114  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  17,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961  budget  estimates 
for  Labor-HEW,  10  a.m.,  1318  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  February  17,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Housing,  on  the  current  status  of  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  HHFA,  officials  of  HHFA  will  appear,  10  a.m., 
5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  February  16,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Business  and  Commerce,  oh  S.  2139,  2889  (H.R. 
9737),  S.  2825,  2294,  and  1868,  10  a.m.,  6226  New  Senate  Office 
Building; 

February  17,  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  S.  2083,  to 
abolish  mandatory  capital  punishment  in  the  D.C.,  and  on  S. 
2446,  to  amend  the  D.C.  Civil  Defense  Act,  10  a.m.,  6226  New 
Senate  Office  Building; 

February  18,  Public  Health  Subcommittee,  on  S.  2363,  D.C. 
Public  Assistance  Act  of  1959,  10  a.m.,  6226  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Finance:  February  17,  executive,  on  House- 
passed  bills  (H.R.  8229,  2164,  4251,  5996,  268,  270,  283),  10 
a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  February  17,  to  resume 
hearings  on  S.  Res.  94,  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  under  certain  conditions,  10  a.m.,  4221 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


Committee  on  Government  Operations:  February  17,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  National  Policy  Machinery,  executive,  to  hear 
CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  with  regard  to  the  scope  and  future 
course  of  the  Sino-Soviet  threat,  10  a.m.,  tentatively  in  3302 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  February  16,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  on  S.  1123,  wilderness  bill,  and  on  other  committee 
business,  10  a.m.,  3x10  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  18,  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  on  calendar  of 
bills,  10  a.m.,  3110  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  February  15 
through  17,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee,  on 
seven  bills  dealing  with  merchant  marine  and  shipping  matters, 
10:30  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  16,  Aviation  Subcommittee,  on  S.  2774,  providing 
for  Government-guaranteed  loans  to  certain  air  carriers  for 
acquisition  of  modern  cargo  aircraft,  10:30  a.m.,  4202  New 
Senate  Office  Building; 

February  16,  Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  regard  to  commuter  problems,  3:30  p.m.,  5110 
New  Senate  Office  Building; 

February  19,  full  committee,  to  hold  a  television  conference, 
to  hear  representatives  of  the  FCC,  and  others,  10:30  a.m.,  5110 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  February  16  and  17,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights  Subcommittee,  to  resume  study  of  “wiretapping, 
eavesdropping,  the  right  of  privacy,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,” 
10:30  a.m.,  318  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  February  15,  execu¬ 
tive,  to  consider  a  subcommittee  print  of  S.  1046,  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  on  other 
pending  business,  10  a.m.,  4232  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  February  16,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  on  committee  business,  10  a.m.,  6200  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  February  17,  execu¬ 
tive,  on  committee  business,  10  a.m.,  .301  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

House  Chamber 

Monday,  the  House  will  call  the  Consent  Calendar 
and  consider,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills: 

H.R.  725,  to  establish  Wilson’s  Creek  Battlefield  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Mo.; 

H.  Con.  Res.  7,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re¬ 
garding  the  closing  of  certain  Indian  hospitals;  and 

H.R.  3375,  relative  to  research  and  development  of 
coal  industry. 

Tuesday,  the  House  will  observe  Lithuanian  Day,  call 
the  Private  Calendar,  and  act  on  several  resolutions  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
after  which  the  Interior  Department  and  related  agen¬ 
cies  appropriation  bill  for  1961  will  be  considered. 
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Wednesday,  H.R.  3151,  relative  to  the  withholding  of 
city  income  taxes  on  the  compensation  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  will  be  considered  (2  hours  of  debate). 
Thursday  and  balance  of  wee\,  undetermined. 

Any  further  program  will  be  published  when 
announced. 

Note. — Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time. 

House  Committees 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  February  17,  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Extension,  executive,  to  receive  progress  reports 
from  Directors  of  experiment  stations  on  the  uses  they  are 
making  of  their  appropriations,  10  a.m.,  1310  New  House  Office 
Building. 

February  18,  full  committee  will  begin  public  hearings  on 
general  farm  legislative  proposals.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  will  be  the  first  witness. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  February  16  and  balance  of 
week  on  H.R.  10220,  military  construction  bill,  10  a.m.,  3 13- A 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  February  16,  17,  18, 
Subcommittee  No.  2  on  S.  1062,  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards  against  mergers  and  con¬ 
solidations  of  banks  which  might  lessen  competition  unduly  or 
tend  unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  banking. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  February  16,  Sub¬ 
committee  No.  4  on  S.  1315,  to  incorporate  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  February  15,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  General  Education,  executive,  on  H.R.  10128,  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  construction  of  school  facilities,  10  a.m.,  429  Old  House 
Office  Building. 

February  15,  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations, 
executive,  10  a.m.,  429  Old  House  Office  Building. 

February  16,  17,  18,  19,  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  public  hearings  on  H.R.  9070,  permits  building  and 
construction  workers  to  picket  at  the  sites  of  a  labor  dispute 
without  regard  to  the  effect  upon  neutral  or  secondary  employers 
or  the  employees  of  neutral  employers  working  on  the  same 
construction  project,  amending  section  8(b)(4)  °f  *he  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  February  17,  18,  on  extension 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Secretary  of  State  Herter  to  be 
heard  on  the  17th  and  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  18th. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  February  15,  16, 
17,  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on  H.R.  1235 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  12 

( All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  fiscal  1961 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  related 
agencies,  10  a.m.,  1114  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Public  Health  Sub¬ 
committee,  to  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
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and  H.R.  982,  1176,  6329,  and  8796,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House 
Office  Building. 

February  18,  19,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  on 
following  pending  bills:  H.R.  3965,  4876,  7787,  8036,  8440,  8451. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  February 
15,  and  balance  of  week,  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight 
on  “payola”  inquiry  and  other  deceptive  practices  in  the  com¬ 
munications  industry,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  Flouse  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  February  15,  Subcommittee  No. 
1  on  private  immigration  bills,  10  a.m.,  327  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

February  16,  full  committee  on  Federal  voting  referee  and 
registrar  legislation. 

February  17,  18,  19,  Anti-Trust  Subcommittee  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  all  relating  to  conflict  of  interest,  H.R.  2x56,  2157,  1900, 
and  755 6. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  February  16, 
17,  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  on  H.R.  8568  and  8983. 

February  16,  17,  18,  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  on 
H.R.  499,  6917,  and  5383. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s:  February  16,  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Federal-Aid  Highway  Programs  on  adequacy  of  inter¬ 
state  and  defense  highways  for  national  defense  requirements. 

Committee  on  Rules:  February  16,  to  consider  granting  of  a 
rule  oix  H.R.  8601,  civil  rights  bill. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  February  15  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  week  on  military  missile  and  space  program  at  10  a.m., 
and  in  afternoon  sessions  to  hear  NASA  representatives  on  fiscal 
1961  NASA  requests,  214-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs:  February  15  and  balance  of 
week,  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  re  operation  of  veterans’  hos¬ 
pitals,  10  a.m.,  356  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  February  15,  executive,  on 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  marketable  bonds,  10  a.m.,  committee 
room,  New  House  Office  Building. 

Joint  Committees 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  February  16  through  19, 
on  the  development,  growth,  and  state  of  the  atomic  energy 
industry  (202  hearings),  2  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  through  Thursday, 
and  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  room  P-63,  Capitol; 

February  15,  to  hold  executive  hearings  on  the  status  and 
prospects  of  the  Nation’s  nuclear  rocket  project  (Rover),  2  p.m., 
room  F-88,  Capitol. 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  February  16,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Anderson  in  connection  with  the  President’s  eco¬ 
nomic  report,  10  a.m.,  G-308  New  Senate  Office  Building 
(auditorium). 

February  19,  executive,  on  draft  of  the  committee’s  report  on 
the  President’s  economic  report,  10  a.m.,  155  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 


D.C.  Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  9:30  a.m.,  6226  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  on  S.  2774,  to  provide  for  Government-guaran¬ 
teed  loans  to  certain  air  carriers  for  acquisition  of  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  10  a.m.,  5 1 10  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

No  committee  meetings  are  scheduled. 
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ABBITT,  WATKINS  M.  (a  Representative 
from.  Virginia) . 

List :  organizations  supporting  the  agricul¬ 
tural  price  support  bill,  2159. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2159. 

ABEJURO,  JAIME,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10081). 

ADAIR,  E.  ROSS  (a  Representative  from 
Indiana) . 

Article:  Halleck  in  House  25  Years,  by  Ben 
Cole  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  1942. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Halleck,  Charles:  25th  anniversary  in  Con¬ 
gress,  1942. 

ADDONIZIO,  HUGH  J.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Income  tax:  deduct  expenses  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  work  (see  bill  H.R. 
10042), 1542. 

Israel:  prohibit  boycott  of  vessels  trading 
with  (see  bill  H.R.  10325),  2188. 

Physically  handicapped :  additional  income 
tax  exemption  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10326), 
2188. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter :  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  538)',  1543. 

ADLER,  FELIX,  remarks  in  House,  death  of, 
2089. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  U.S. 
COURTS,  report,  supergrade  positions  es¬ 
tablished,  2091,  2192. 

ADVERTISING. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Advertising  Versus  Badvertising,  A1100. 

Bates  Strikes  Blow  for  Admen,  A1115. 

New  Villain  Is  Tagged  in  TV,  A1128. 

ADVERTISING  AGE  (publication),  editorial. 
Bates  Strikes  a  Blow  for  Admen,  A1115. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOV¬ 
ERNMENTAL  RELATIONS,  report,  1546, 
1702. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE,  reports,  print  (see  S.  Res.  269, 
270). 

AFL-CIO,  address,  Labor  and  Foreign  Trade, 
by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  2087. 

Article:  Tight  Money  Policy,  1611. 

Remarks  in  House,  Trade  Agreements  Act: 
position  on,  2087. 

AFRICA. 

Articles  and  editorials 

African  Development,  1573. 

Aid  Load  Seen  as  Europe’s,  A913. 

Portuguese  Colony  of  Angola,  A887. 

Soviet  Visitors,  A912. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

American-African  relations,  1512. 

AGED.  See  Older  Persons. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949,  title  V, 
amend  (see  bill  H.R.  10093). 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL  OF  FAME,  article, 
Purposes,  by  Clifford  R.  Hope,  1664. 

Remarks  in  House  relative  to  incorporat¬ 
ing,  1660. 

AGRICULTURE.  See  also  Department  op 
Agriculture;  Secretary  op  Agriculture. 

Advertisement:  Sugar  Industry  in  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  A911. 


AGRICULTURE — Continued 

Fact  sheet:  Rural  Development  Program, 
by  Department  of  Agriculture,  A924. 

Message  from  President  relative  to  (H.  Doc. 
330), 2143. 

Pamphlet:  American  Farm  School  in 
Greece,  A910. 

Report:  Agricultural  Exports  to  Western 
Europe,  by  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  A987. 

Addresses 

Cuba  and  Extension  of  Sugar  Act,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Shields,  A860. 

Farm  Problems,  by  Herb  Plambeck,  A875. 

Farm  Program,  by  Senator  Hart,  A1000. 

Farm  Subsidies,  by  Senator  Goldwater, 
A839. 

Forgotten  Man:  American  Farmer,  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Humphrey,  A857. 

Grain  Storage  in  Perspective,  by  Roy  F. 
Hendrickson,  A1162. 

We  Can  Solve  the  Farm  Problem,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Whitten,  2213. 

Articles  and  editorials 

American  Farmer  Is  Unsung  Hero,  A981. 

Can  Farmers  Survive  the  Long  Run? 
A1087. 

Deficiency  Payments  Plan  Is  Under  Attack 
by  Canadian  Farmers,  A985. 

Eleven  Farm  Units  Ask  White  House  To 
Curb  Flemming  on  Additives  (sundry), 
A906. 

Farm  Outlook  1960,  A1126. 

Farm  Outlook  Picture  Is  Not  All  Black, 
1948. 

Farm  Program  Pleases  Nearly  Everyone, 
Except  the  Farmer,  A929. 

Fewer  Farmers  Hasn’t  Solved  Income  Prob¬ 
lem,  A981. 

Gloom  in  Nebraska,  A1005. 

Ike  Must  Accept  Blame  for  Woes  of  Farm 
Program,  A1014. 

Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  Their  Daily 
Bread,  by  Representative  Bowles,  A981. 

President’s  Farm  Proposals  (sundry), 
A1168,  A1169. 

Ruling  Due  on  Lamb  Grading  End,  A865. 

Solve  the  Farm  Problem  This  Year,  A962. 

Stored  Foodstuffs  and  Fallout,  A1031. 

Stranglehold  on  Agriculture,  A1004. 

There’s  Gold  in  Those  Mountains  of  Grain, 
A1054. 

Try  a  “Vimburger,”  A913. 

What  Can  We  Pay  for  Plenty?  A1022. 

What  Is  National  Cotton  Council,  A1022. 

Where  Modern  Efficiency  Doesn’t  Pay  Off, 
A914,  A944. 

Wildlife  and  the  Farmily  Farm,  2199. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives:  amend  act 
relative  to  representation  on  (see  bills  S. 
2977;  H.R.  10310) . 

Corn:  provide  payment-in-kind  program 
for  (see  bills  Hk.  10053,  10097,  10136). 

County  committees:  include  employees  in 
Government  retirement  and  health  bene¬ 
fit  programs  (see  bills  S.  2971;  H.R. 
10347). 

Family  Farm  Income  Act  of  1960:  enact 
(see  bills  H.R.  10355-10370). 

Food  for  peace  program :  establish  (see  bill 
H.R. 10350). 


AGRICULTURE— Continued 
Bills  and  resolutions 

Food-stamp  programs:  establish  demon¬ 
stration  (see  bill  S.  2945) . 

Livestock:  amend  act  relative  to  sale  of 
mortgaged  (see  bill  H.R.  10190) . 

Migrant  employees:  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  for,  and  their  children  (see  bills 
H.R. 10378, 10379). 

National  Arboretum:  establish  research 
program  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10067) . 

Phreatophy tes :  control  and  eradicate  (see 
H.J.  Res.  593,  594,  597). 

Price  support  payments:  limit  amount  of, 
to  one  person  (see  bill  H.R.  10221). 

School  milk  program:  increase  funds  for 
(see  bill  H.R.  9331»). 

Subsidies:  repeal  price  supports  for  (see 
bill  H.R,  10350) . 

Sugar:  increase  domestic  production  (see 
bills  H.R.  10104,  10126,  10184). 

Surplus  commodities:  dispose  without  dis¬ 
rupting  normal  marketings  (see  bill  H.R. 
10350). 

- prevent  further  accumulation  of 

(see  bills  H.R.  10355-10370) . 

Tobacco:  stabilize  price  support  of  (see 
bills  S.  2845*;  H.R.  9664*,  10251). 

Wheat  acreage  allotments :  extend  existing, 
in  certain  areas  of  California  (see  bill 
S. 623*). 

Wheat  acreage  history:  preserve  (see  bill 
S. 2968). 

Letters 

Importation  of  pork  from  Canada,  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson,  2075. 

Milk  price  war  in  Indiana,  by  D.  C.  Daniel, 
A1006. 

Reply  to  Life  magazine  on  farm  series,  by 
Francis  Brinker,  A872. 

Surplus  food  for  world’s  needy,  by  James 
P.  McCarthy,  A1003. 

Remarks  in  House 

Administration’s  farm  programs:  failure, 
2176,  2184. 

Bill  (H.R.  10360)  to  raise  income  and  lower 
surpluses,  A1125. 

Family  farm  income  bill:  analysis,  2175. 

Farmers’- bill  of  rights,  2175. 

Farm  income,  A929. 

• - decline,  2176. 

Farm  surpluses:  bills  to  reduce,  2175. 

Featherbedding,  A1096,  A1109. 

Food  for  peace  program,  2185. 

Insecticides:  amend  law,  2076. 

- study  effects,  1670. 

Michigan:  bean  production,  A882. 

Multiple  benefit  programs:  costs  charged 
to  farm  programs,  2065. 

feanuts:  subsidies,  2055. 

Pork:  imports  from  Canada,  2075. 

President’s  farm  recommendations,  2144, 
2175,  2184. 

School  milk  program:  bill  (H.R.  9331)  to 
provide  funds,  2065. 

Subsidies:  criticism  of,  A1096,  A1109. 

Sugar  beets :  increase  production  quota, 
1673. 

Surplus  commodities:  program  to  dispose 
of,  2213. 

Tobacco:  ^bill  (H.R.  9664')^ ize 
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AGRICULTURE— Continued 

Remarks  in  House 

Wheat:  legislation,  A1144. 

- President’s  message,  2144,  2175, 

2184. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Administration’s  4-year  program:  analysis, 
1499. 

- defects,  1584. 

Brucellosis:  campaign  to  eradicate,  2202. 

Farm  program:  analysis  of  Symington  bill 
(S.  2862),  2109. 

Milk:  prevent  application  of  marketing 
orders  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  1484. 

Ohio:  fine  against  mental  institutions  for 
growing  wheat,  2143. 

President’s  farm  recommendations,  2106, 
2108,  2124,  2141. 

Soil  bank:  failure,  2110. 

Tobacco:  bill  (S.  2845)  to  stabilize  prices, 
2208. 

Wheat:  Ellender  proposal,  2108. 

• - President’s  message,  2108,  2124. 

- proposed  programs,  2108,  2109. 

Resolutions 

Barter  provision  of  Public  Law  480,  .by 
Sumner  County,  Kans.,  Farmers  Union, 
A1088. 

Farm  prices,  Highland  Farmers  Union, 
Kans.,  2187. 

Farm  program,  Lake  Farmers  Union,  Kans., 
2194. 

Soil  bank,  by  Richland  County,  N.  Dak., 
Farmers  Union  and  Richland  County, 
N.  Dak.,  Farm  Bureau,  A1170. 

Statements 

Analysis  of  Administration’s  4-Year  Pro¬ 
gram,  from  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1499. 

Tables 

Alternative  farm  programs:  selected  data, 
1504,  1505. 

Multiple  benefit  programs  charged  to  agri¬ 
culture,  2065. 

AIKEN,  GEORGE  D.  (a  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont)  . 

Article:  Aiken  Bids  United  States  East 
Canal  Grip,  by  Neal  Stanford  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  1814. 

Editorial:  Neighborly  Advice,  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  1814. 

Remarks  in  the  Senate  regarding  the  Aiken 
report  on  Latin  America,  1814-1816. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Mansfield  regarding 
Latin  American  report,  1711. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  brucellosis  eradication,  2202. 

Brucellosis  eradication,  2202. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1740,  1741,  1796,  1917,  1918. 

Expression  of  gratitude  to  Senators,  1816. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1839. 

Navarro,  Jose  G.:  Venezuelan  visits  the 
Senate,  1824. 

AIR  FORCE.  See  Department  of  Defense. 

AIR  POLLUTION,  remarks  in  House,  progress 
of  control  program,  2224. 

ALASKA,  letter,  71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron 
(sundry),  1551. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Forest  Research,  1994. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Mineral  entries:  repeal  act  to  extend  time 
to  file  claims  and  enter  suits  (see  bills 
S.  2909;  H.R.  10215). 

Omnibus  Act:  amend  (see  bill  S.  2976*). 

Transitional  grants:  amend  act  relative  to 
(see  bill  H.R.  10314). 

Veterans:  relief  of  certain  (see  bill  S.  3015). 

Letters 

Highway  construction,  by  Governor  Egan, 
1773. 


ALASKA — Continued 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Air  Rescue  Squadron:  Inactivation,  1550. 

Education:  need  of  Federal  aid,  1977. 

Equalization  grants,  1770. 

Freight  rates:  increase  allowed  by  Mari¬ 
time  Board,  2097,  2207. 

Intermediate  range  missiles,  1977. 

Mail:  expedite,  1549. 

Public  roads:  Federal  aid,  1770. 

Veterans:  relief  of  certain,  2195. 

Water  carriers:  freight  rates,  2011. 

ALBERT,  CARL  (a  Representative  from 
Oklahoma) . 

Address:  Msgr.  Leo  J.  Coady,  at  dedication 
of  bronze  plaque  in  main  post  office 
building,  Washington,  D.C.,  A1128. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  E.  William  Seaman,  at 
dedication  of  bronze  plaque  in  main  post 
office  building,  Washington,  D.C.,  A1128. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  at 
dedication  of  bronze  plaque  in  main 
post  office  building,  Washington,  D.C., 
A1128. 

Letter:  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe,  to  Representative  Cooley  by, 
A987. 

Report:  U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  by  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  A987. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  HR. 
10356) ,  2188. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  President’s  message  on,  2144. 

- wheat  program,  2144. 

Legislative  program,  2216. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  birthday  anniversary, 
2225. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES,  essay.  Facing 
Facts  of  Alcohol,  by  Linda  Jones,  A866. 

Report:  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program 
in  District  of  Columbia,  by  Robert  J. 
Conner,  Sr.,  A936. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Drinking  in  Planes,  A933. 

United  States  Acts  To  Curb  Drinks  Aloft, 
A862. 

ALDEN,  ROBERT,  article,  Advertising:  New 
Villain  Is  Tagged  in  TV,  A1128. 

ALEXANDER,  HUGH  Q.  (a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1538. 

ALFORD,  DALE  (a  Representative  from  Ar¬ 
kansas)  . 

Address:  Aid  to  Education,  by  Gov.  Orval 
E.  Faubus,  before  the  Arkansas  School 
Boards  Association,  A1130. 

Letters:  John  Janney  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  crisis  (sundry),  in  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  A1074,  A1075. 

ALGER,  BRUCE  (a  Representative  from 
Texas ) . 

Reports  to  constituents  by,  A825,  A1037. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Labor  racketeering,  1655. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 

School  milk  program,  2071. 

ALGERIA,  address,  Algerian  Policy,  by  Gen. 
Charles  De  Gaulle,  1509. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

De  Gaulle’s  policies:  support,  1509,  1843, 

2201. 

U.S.  bases,  1971. 

ALI,  ABDULKARIM  A.,  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2990) . 

ALIENS,  statement,  Immigration  Legislation, 
by  American  Immigration  Conference, 
1612. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  laws:  re¬ 
vise  (see  bill  HR.  10069) . 

Relatives:  provide  for  entry  of  certain  (see 
bill  S.  3011). 


ALL  AMERICA  CITIES.  See  National  Mu¬ 
nicipal  League. 

ALLEN,  GEORGE  V.,  statement,  Effect  of  So¬ 
viet  Space  Triumphs  in  Eyes  of  World, 
1948. 

ALLEN,  LEO  E.  (a  Representative  from  Illi¬ 
nois)  . 

Article:  Farm  Outlook  Not  All  Black,  by 
L.  H.  Simerl,  Urbana,  Ill.,  1948. 

ALLOTT,  GORDON  (a  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado)  . 

Address:  Water  Resource  Development,  by 
Floyd  Dominy  before  the  Four  States 
Irrigation  Council,  1607. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39) :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1918. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Phillips,  Earl  G.:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2965), 1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  voting  rights  bill, 
1603. 

Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  1606. 

Water  resource  development,  1606. 

ALSOP,  JOSEPH. 

Articles 

Dulles  Testimony,  2105. 

Missile  Gap  (series) ,  A895-A898. 

Nuclear  Tests,  1978,  1987. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Dulles,  Allen:  article  on  testimony  of,  2105. 

ALTIMARI,  IOLANDA  I.,  relief  (see  bill  HR. 
10227). 

ALTMEYER,  ARTHUR  J.,  article,  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  A916. 

ALTWEGG,  AL,  article,  Wooten  Heads  Bank¬ 
ing’s  1963  Centennial,  A776. 

AMERICA-ISRAEL  BULLETIN  (publication) , 
article,  Election  Day,  Israel,  A834. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  AD¬ 
MINISTRATORS,  statement.  Federal  aid, 
1618. 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL 
(publication),  article,  Tennessee  Versus 
Wash  Jones — Closing  Argument  for  the 
Defense,  A1019. 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION, 
letter,  loyalty  oaths  in  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  by  John  C.  Lynn,  A1083. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  wheat  plan,  2109. 

AMERICAN  FARM  SCHOOL.  See  Greece. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATIONIST  (publication). 

Articles  and  editorials 

Quiet  Russians — New  Breed — Indian  Style, 
A859. 

We  Can  and  Must  Do  More  for  Our  Older 
People,  A862. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ANTI¬ 
BOLSHEVIK  BLOC  OF  NATIONS,  INC., 
resolution,  Captive  Nations  Week,  A1183. 

AMERICAN  HELLENIC  CONGRESS,  remarks 
in  Senate,  purposes,  1976. 

AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  CONFERENCE, 
statement.  Immigration  Legislation, 
1612. 

AMERICANISM,  address,  Priorities  for  Space 
Age,  by  James  H.  Doolittle,  2222. 

Letter:  loyalty  oath,  by  Howard  E.  Kopf, 

Aim. 

Articles  and  editorials 

If  Lincoln  Were  Here  Now,  A1182. 

In  a  Free  Country  We  Cannot  Be  Our 
Brother’s  Keeper,  A808. 

Surrender  to  Whom?  by  Wayne  Poucher, 
A793. 

What  Is  National  Greatness?  A1038. 

Essays,  I  Speak  for  Democracy 

Nelson,  Bonnie,  A1034. 

Reeves,  Geraldine,  A930. 

Szenes,  Harold,  A1112. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Freedom:  efforts  of  Founding  Fathers  to 
guarantee,  1902. 
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AMERICAN  INSURANCE  (publication),  arti¬ 
cle,  Health  Boon  for  Uncle  Sam’s  Staff, 
by  Senator  Carlson,  A797. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  WORLD,  editorial,  Mr. 
Freedom  Forest,  A1105. 

AMERICAN  LEGION,  resolution,  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  1954. 

Statement:  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund,  by  John  J.  Corcoran, 
A959. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  (magazine),  editorial, 
Why  Can’t  Some  of  Our  Universities  Be 
Fair  to  the  U.S.  Congress?  A796. 

Remarks  in  House :  Article  on  loyalty  oath, 
A907. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  edi¬ 
torial,  Everything’s  “Socialism”,  A805. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN’S  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  address,  Farm  Problems,  by 
Senator  Goldwater,  A839. 

AMERICAN  OPINION  (publication) 

Articles  and  editorials 

Surprising  Case  of  ILO,  A868. 

What  Communists  Say  in  ILO,  A870. 

AMERICAN  POLAR  SOCIETY,  remarks  in 
Senate,  award  to  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  2107. 

AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE,  arti¬ 
cles,  Freedom  Award,  A1129. 

AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE.  See  also  Amer¬ 
icanism. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Secretary  Mitchell  Charts  a  Blueprint  for 
America,  A1088. 

Too  Much,  but  Never  Enough,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Derounlan,  A833. 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY  (publication),  article. 
Too  Much,  But  Never  Enough,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Derounian,  A883. 

AMERICAN  ZIONIST  (publication),  article, 
Israel’s  Most  Popular  Judge  Is  an  Arab, 
A827. 

AMIS  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  claim,  confer 
jurisdiction  to  settle  (see  bill  H.R. 
10286) . 

AMORPHOUS  GRAPHITE.  See  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

AMSDEN,  FOREST,  article,  What  Happened 
to  Ike’s  National  Forest  Program?  A1107. 

ANABTAWI,  SAMIR,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10319). 

ANACONDA  COPPER  CO.,  remarks  in  House, 
labor  dispute,  2217. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  labor  dispute,  2198. 

ANDERSEN,  H.  CARL  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Article:  Arleigh  Albert  Burke,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  A108L 

ANDERSON,  CLINTON  P.  (a  Senator  from 
New  Mexico) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1786. 

ANDERSON,  LeROY  H.  (a  Representative 
from  Montana) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10357),  2188. 

ANDERSON  (S.C.)  INDEPENDENT,  article, 
"Carpetbaggers”?  1553. 

ANDREWS,  GEORGE  W.  (a  Representative 
from  Alabama). 

Statement:  Civil  Rights  Legislation,  by 
Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Alabama,  before 
Senate  Committee,  A843. 

ANFUSO,  VICTOR  L.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Article:  Johnson  Presses  Drive  for  Na¬ 
tional  Backing  in  Presidential  Race,  by 
Alan  L.  Otten  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
A1058. 

- Phil  Regan’s  Irish  Tenor  Soothed 

Steel  Crisis,  by  Victor  Riesel  in  the  New 
York  Mirror,  A1118. 

- Senate  Duties  Come  First  with  Lyn¬ 
don,  by  Drew  Pearson  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  A 105 8. 

Editorial:  A  Congress  “Must” — Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Civil  Rights,  from  the  New 
Yo;k  Journal-American,  A808. 


ANFUSO,  VICTOR L— Continued 

Editorial:  Closer  Look  at  Lyndon,  from  the 
New  York  Mirror,  A790. 

Excerpt:  Range  of  Soviet  Airpower,  from 
book  by  John  Cobb  Cooper  entitled  “The 
Right  To  Fly,”  A1147. 

Review  of  book  by  John  A.  Garraty  and 
Walter  Adams  entitled  “From  Main 
Street  to  the  Left  Bank,”  by  Fred  M. 
Hechinger  in  the  New  York  Times,  A832. 

State  legislative  program  for  1960,  Affiliated 
Young  Democrats  of  New  York,  A806. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Rowe,  Maud:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10393 ) , 
2228. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1539. 

ANGOLA,  article,  Portuguese  Colony  of  An¬ 
gola,  A887. 

ANNISTON  (ALA.)  STAR,  editorial,  Congrats, 
Mr.  Johnson,  A1127. 

ANTIETAM  BATTLEFIELD,  MD„  acquire 
property  for  (see  bill  H.R.  1805*). 

APPLETON  (WIS.)  POST-CRESCENT,  article. 
High  Fish  Kill,  A1180. 

APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  See  also  Appro¬ 
priations. 

Department  of  Commerce  (see  bill  H.R. 
10234*). 

District  of  Columbia  (see  bill  H.R.  10233*). 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  (see  bill  H.R.  10246). 

APPROPRIATIONS.  See  also  Appropriation 
Bills. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Item  veto:  advantages,  1982. 

- President’s  approval,  1841. 

Tables 

Bills,  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  A1061. 

Executive  and  legislative  branches  (1959), 
2020. 

New  obligation  authority  outside  appropri¬ 
ation  process,  A1061. 

ARDEN,  TOM,  article,  Sacramento  Municipal 
Utility  District  1960  Budget,  A779. 

AREA  EMPLOYMENT  EXPANSION  COM¬ 
MITTEE,  fact  sheet,  Chronically  Dis¬ 
tressed  Labor  Markets  Suffering  Labor 
Surpluses  for  Long  Periods,  A1000. 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT,  remarks  in  House, 
helping  foreign  countries,  but  not  our¬ 
selves,  AG23. 

ARENBS,  LESLIE  C.  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois ) . 

Commendation  by  Senator  Dirksen,  1489. 

Report:  Ballistic  Missiles,  a  History,  by 
1489.  1 

ARIAS,  JUAN  B„  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10231). 

ARIK,  MEHMET,  relief  (see  bills  S.  2999;  H.R. 
10176). 

ARIZONA,  remarks  in  Senate,  Cocopah  In¬ 
dians,  grant  land  to,  1548. 

ARKANSAS,  remarks  in  Senate,  diamond 
mine,  1979. 

ARKANSAS  GAZETTE,  article,  Ike  Must  Ac¬ 
cept  Blame  for  Woes  of  Farm  Program, 
A1014. 

ARKANSAS  LIBRARY  COMMISSION,  letter. 
Library  Services  Act,  2194. 

ARKANSAS  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASOCIATION, 
address,  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  by 
Governor  Faubus,  A1130. 

ARMOUR,  LLOYD,  article,  TV  A — Unlearned 
Lesson,  A1151. 

ARMY.  See  Department  of  Defense. 

ARMY  TIMES,  poem,  Unification,  A1108. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  National  Showcase  of 
the  Arts:  establish  (see  bill  H.R.  10051). 

ASBURY  PARK  (N.J.)  PRESS,  editorial, 
Muddled  Thinking  Still  Rules  Port  Au¬ 
thority,  A910. 

ASHLEY,  THOMAS  L.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958: 
amend  to  repeal  loyalty  oaths  (see  bill 
H.R.  10182),  1963. 

Social  Security  Act:  amend  relative  to 
child’s  insurance  benefits  (see  bill  H.R. 
10082),  1703. 


ASHLEY,  THOMAS  L.— Continued 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium 
on  testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  561), 

1704. 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  542),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Social  Security  Act:  amend  relating  to 
child’s  insurance  benefits  after  adop¬ 
tion,  A884. 

ASIA,  report.  Federal  Civilian  Personnel  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  Far  East,  by  Representative 
Porter,  A1189. 

ASPINALL,  WAYNE  N.  (a  Representative 
from  Colorado ) . 

Article:  Soviet  Union’s  Self-Sufficiency  in 
Metals,  by  Jan  Kowalewski  in  Optima 
publication,  A829. 

Table:  changes  in  U.S.  self-sufficiency  of 
nonferrous  metals,  1950-58,  A829. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act:  amend  rela¬ 
tive  to  annuities  for  surviving  spouses 
(see  bill  H.R.  10043),  1542. 

Morrison,  Peggy  L.,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10175),  1812. 

Rocky  Mountain  fever  experimentee:  pro¬ 
vide  gratuity  for  survivor  of  (see  bill 
H.R.  10380),  2227. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10044),  1542. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 
additional  funds  for  (see  H.  Res.  437), 

1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bills  passed  over,  1627. 

Water  resources  development:  congres¬ 
sional  policy  for,  2165. 

ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  OF  WESTMAR 
COLLEGE,  resolution,  opposing  lovaltv 
oath,  A960. 

ATLANTIC  (magazine) ,  article.  Strikes  and 
Public  Interest,  A801. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY.  See  also  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Consensus  of  Third  East-West  Roundtable 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  London, 
England,  2179,  2182. 

Memorandum,  Geneva  Conference,  by 
Senator  Gore,  1995. 

Addresses 

Control  of  Superweapons,  by  Brien  Mc¬ 
Mahon  in  Senate,  Feb.  2,  1950,  A798. 
Inadequate  Protection  From  Radiation 
Will  Create  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Crisis,  by  Leo  Goodman,  A1184. 

Nuclear  Testing,  by  Tris  Coffin,  A1148. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Nuclear  Tests,  1978. 

Stored  Foodstuffs  and  Fallout,  A 1031. 

Test  Talks  Near  Failure  at  Geneva,  1615. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Nuclear  tests:  express  sense  of  Congress 
relative  to  moratorium  on  (see  H.  Con. 
Res.  561-578,  585,  587,  589,  590) . 

Remarks  in  House 

NATO  countries:  nuclear  weapons  given, 
1960. 

Nuclear  weapons:  President’s  view  on 
transfer  of,  2167. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Atomic  information:  sharing  with  allies, 
2002. 

Geneva  conference:  news  leak,  1617. 

- nuclear  test  ban,  1617,  1932,  1995- 

2008,  2200,  2208. 

Statements 

Disarmament,  by  Nikita  Khrushchev,  2101. 
Nuclear  Test  Suspension,  by  Department 
of  State,  2201. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION.  See  also 
Atomic  Energy. 

Communications  from 
Report,  1478,  1541. 

Remarks  in  House 

Geneva  conference:  news  leaks,  1625. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  See  also  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Article:  New  War  on  Crime,  1982. 

Statement:  Appearance  Before  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  by  Senator  Hennings, 
1767. 

Communications  from 

Aliens:  status  of  certain,  1817,  1962,  2188, 
2192. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  positions 
in  certain  grades,  1478,  1541. 

Remarks  in  House 

Federal  registrars :  proposal  for,  1697. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Federal  elections  referees:  proposal  to  au¬ 
thorize,  1497,  1553,  1896. 

AUCHINCLOSS,  JAMES  C.  (a  Representative 
from  Hew  Jersey. 

Editorial:  Muddled  Thinking  Still  Rules 
New  York  Port  Authority,  from  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  A910. 

- Rules  and  Conscience,  from  the 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A866. 

AUGUSTA  (GA.)  CHRONICLE,  editorial,  De¬ 
served  Recognition,  A777. 

AUSTRALIA,  article,  New  South  Wales,  2103. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  tributes  to  people,  1520. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY. 

Remarks  in  House 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
A933. 

Russian  production  compared  to  American, 
A922. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Distribution  in  interstate  commerce  (see 
bill  H  R.  102011. 

AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY  FOUNDATION,  ad¬ 
dress,  Balanced  Highway  Program  for  the 
Nation,  by  S.  Sloan  Colt,  A926. 

AVE  MARIA  (publication),  article,  Parlor 
Bigots  and  Their  Hitlerian  Heritage, 
A833. 

AVERY,  WILLIAM  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Kansas) . 

Article:  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  by  Clif¬ 
ford  Hope  in  the  High  Plains  Journal, 
1664. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame 
1663-1665. 

AVIATION. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Drinking  in  Planes,  A933. 

Enviable  Safety  Record,  A1030. 

Monroney  Bill,  2011. 

United  States  Acts  To  Curb  Drinks  Aloft, 
A862. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Canada-Mexico:  use  of  private  aircraft  be¬ 
tween  United  States  and,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  customs  fees  (see  bill  H.R. 
10065) . 

Weather  information:  amend  act  to  main¬ 
tain  route  maps  in  conjunction  with 
(see  bills  H.R.  9778,  10095) . 

AVIATION  WEATHER  SERVICES,  remarks  in 
House,  funds,  2148,  2152. 

AYRES,  WILLIAM  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Ohio) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

District  of  Columbia:  regulate  certain  in¬ 
surance  business  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10183), 
1963. 

BAILEY,  CLEVELAND  M.  (a  Representative 
from  West  Virginia). 

Address:  Dangers  From  Imported  Mer¬ 
chandise,  by  O.  R.  Strackbein  before  an 
AFL-CIO  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
2087. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Migrant  agricultural  employees:  grants  for 
adult  education  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10379) , 
2227. 

- improved  educational  opportunities 

for  children  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10378), 
2227. 


BAILEY,  CLEVELAND  M.— Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2163. 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1639. 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1634,  1635. 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2060. 

Foreign  trade:  detrimental  imports,  2087. 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1637,  1638. 

Natural  gas  dump-selling  practices,  2082. 

Red  China:  oppose  '  admission  to  U.N., 
2184. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  operations,  2157. 

Special  milk  program,  2065. 

Tunley,  Roul:  article  on  West  Virginia, 
2178. 

West  Virginia:  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  2178. 

- economic  problems,  2178. 

BAILEY,  PHILIP  J.,  letter  by,  A812. 

BAKER  (OREG.)  RECORD-COURIER,  edi¬ 
torial,  Who  Has  Answers?  A895. 

BALDWIN,  CHARLES  P.,  accept  employment 
with  Government  of  Venezuela  (see  bill 
H.R.  10288) . 

BALDWIN,  JOHN  F.,  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Madayag,  Adelaida:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10394),  2228. 

BALLET,  establish  National  Ballet  Company 
(see  bill  H.R.  10348) . 

EALLISTIC  MISSILES.  See  Department  of 
Defense. 

BALTIC  NATIONS,  remarks  in  Senate,  Com¬ 
munist  enslavement,  1824. 

BALTIMORE,  MD„  article,  Urban  Renewal, 
1852. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING,  article,  Wooten 
Heads  Banking’s  1963  Centennial,  A776. 

Letter:  tight  money  policy,  by  a  Tennessee 
-banker,  1841. 

Table:  tax  exempt  versus  taxable  yields, 
2226. 

Remarks  in  House 

Commercial  banks:  purchase  of  State  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  2225. 

BAPTIST  CHURCH,  remarks  in  Senate,  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  1889,  1890. 

BARDEN,  GRAHAM  A.  (a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  (see  H.  Res.  441) ,  2C93. 

EARING,  WALTER  S.  (a  Representative 
from  Nevada) . 

Letter:  use  of  false  technical  data  in  con¬ 
nection  with  selection  of  routes  for  In¬ 
terstate  Highway  System  in  Reno,  Nev., 
area,  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mueller 
by,  A963. 

BARNARD,. ROLLIN  D.,  statement,  Buffalo 
Post  Office,  A1132. 

BARNETT,  ROSS  R.  (Governor  of  Missis¬ 
sippi),  address,  Moderation,  Token  In¬ 
tegration,  and  a  United  South,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Barnett,  A878. 

BARONDES,  ROYAL  DE  R„  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10142). 

BARRETT,  WILLIAM  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Douaihy,  Marie  K.,  and  children:  for  relief 
(see  bill  H.R.  10141),  1705. 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  -certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10083),  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1656. 

BARRON’S  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  FI¬ 
NANCIAL  WEEKLY,  article,  Food  and 
Drug  Laws  Need  Dose  of  Commonsense, 
A1015. 


BARTLETT,  E.  L.  (a  Senator  from  Alaska). 
Article :  Forestry  Research  Needs  in  Alaska, 
by  B.  Frank  Heintzleman,  1994. 

Letters:  deactivation  of  air  rescue  squad¬ 
rons,  correspondence  with  Governor 
Egan  et  al.,  1551,  1552. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1800,  1861,  1886,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Alaska  and  Hawaii:  expeditious  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
(see  bill  S.  2963),  1548. 

Colleges  and  universities :  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007),  2096. 

Intercoastal  Shipping  Act:  amend  relative 
to  tariff  schedules  (see  bill  S.  3005) ,  2096. 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Public  lands :  clarify  right  of  States  to  se¬ 
lect  certain  (see  bill  S.  2959),  1548. 
Veterans:  relieve  certain  from  repayment 
of  subsistence  allowances  (see  bill  S. 
3015),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Air  rescue  squadrons:  deactivation  of,  1550, 
1552. 

Alaska:  deactivation  of  air  rescue  squad¬ 
rons  in,  1550,  1552. 

- - educational  needs,  1977. 

— — —  missile  bases  for,  1977. 

- steamship  transportation  rates,  2097, 

2207. 

- veterans’  on-the-farm  training  pro¬ 
gram,  2195. 

Committee  meetings  during  session,  1545. 
Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1745,  1753,  1977. 

- teachers’  salaries,  1978. 

Federal  Maritime  Board:  authority  to  sus¬ 
pend  tariff  increases,  2097. 

— - biased  decisions,  2207. 

Forestry  research,  1991. 

Hays,  Brooks:  TVA  nomination,  2011. 
Kalamarides,  Peter:  statement  on  air 
rescue  squadrons,  1550. 

Karo,  H.  Arnold,  2011. 

McNamara,  Pat:  commendation,  1977. 
Matson  Navigation  Co.:  favoritism  from  the 
Maritime  Board,  2207. 

Missile  program,  1977. 

Pacific  Far  East  Lines,  2207. 

Vessels  trade-out  bill,  2011. 

Veterans:  erroneously  paid  allowances  in 
Alaska,  2195. 

BARTON,  REBECCA  C„  letter,  tribute  to 
Warren  Hicks,  A791. 

BASS.  PERKINS  (a  Representative  from  New 
Hampshire) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Anabtawi,  Samir:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10319) ,  2172. 

BASS,  ROSS  (a  Representative  from  Tennes¬ 
see)  . 

Article:  Can  Farmers  Survive  the  Long 
Run?  A1087. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Social  Security  Act:  amend  relative  to  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  (see  bill  H.R.  10162) ,  1811. 

BATES,  TED  &  CO.,  editorial,  Strikes  Blow 
for  Admen,  A1115. 

BATES,  WILLIAM  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Burzec,  Helena:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10371),  2189. 

BEALL,  J.  GLENN  (a  Senator  from  Maryland) . 
Advertisement:  sugar  industry  in  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  from  the  Washington  Star, 
A911. 

Editorials:  Right  To  Vote  for  District  of 
Columbia  (sundry) ,  A943,  A944. 
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BEALL,  J.  GLENN — Continued 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593,  1602. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Arik,  Melimet:  for  relief  (see  bill  S.  2999), 
1967. 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

District  of  Columbia:  establish  convales¬ 
cent  and  chronic  disease  hospital  in  (see 
bill  S.  2979),  1817. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  voting  rights  amend¬ 
ment,  1606. 

BECKER,  PRANK  J.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Address:  Foreign  Trade  Crisis,  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein  before  the  Nationwide  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Import-Export  Policy,  A1096. 
Article:  Economic  Meaning  of  School  Aid, 
by  David  Lawrence  in  the  Washington 
Star,  A1113. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
REA:  relating  to  interest  on  loans  to  and 
by  (see  bill  H.R.  10307),  2171. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  discontinue  Government  con¬ 
trols,  2185. 

BECKWORTH,  LINDLEY  (a  Representative 
from  Texas)-. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10308),  2171. 

BEECROFT,  WALTER  F„  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3016). 

BELGIUM,  remarks  in  House,  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  industrial  areas,  A928. 

BELL,  W.  RAY,  statement,  Privileged  Im¬ 
ports — Major  Textile  Peril,  A873. 

BELLEVILLE  (ILL.)  NEWS-DEMOCRAT. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Don’t  Sell  MATS  Short,  A1024. 

Enviable  Safety  Record,  A1030. 

BENEFACTOR,  THE  (book),  book  review, 
Saturday  Review,  A1174. 

BENNETT,  JOHN  B.  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Broadcasting:  assure  that  licenses  operate 
in  accordance  with  public  interest  (see 
bill  H.R.  10242),  2092. 

- - prohibit  certain  material  from  pub¬ 
lic  (see  bill  H.R.  10241),  2092. 

BENNETT,  WALLACE  F.  (a  Senator  from 
Utah). 

Address:  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  in  a 
Changing  Economy,  by  Senator  Robert¬ 
son,  before  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  A991. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

National  Wildlife  Disease  Laboratory  bill 
(S.  2086)  :  to  amend,  2198. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954:  amend  rela¬ 
tive  to  coal  for  Korea  (see  bill  S.  3014) , 
2195. 

Smith  Canning  Co.:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3012),  2195. 

BENTLEY,  ALVIN  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Article:  Russian  Economic  Offensive: 

Meaning  and  Intent,  by  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
ski  in  the  Free  World  Forum  publication, 
A934. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Gibbs,  Monique  M.:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10320),  2172. 

Housing:  no  Federal  assistance  in  case  of 
discrimination  (see  bill  H.R.  10163),  1811. 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954:  amend  (see 
bill  H.R.  10084) . 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Panama:  relating  to  treaties  between 
United  States  and  Republic  of  (see  H. 
Con.  Res.  555) ,  1543. 


BENTLEY,  ALVIN  M.— Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1640. 

Housing  projects:  prohibit  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  where  Federal  funds  are  involved, 
1807. 

BERGEN  (N.J.)  RECORD,  editorial,  Honor¬ 
ing  Our  Own  Man  Who,  A843. 

BERRY,  E.  Y.  (a  Representative  from  South 
Dakota) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Sugar  Act  of  1948:  amend  relative  to 
quotas  (see  bill  H.R.  10184),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.:  Indian  Health  Employ¬ 
ees  Scholarship  Fund,  A962. 

Indian  Health  Employees  Scholarship 
Fund.  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  A962. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO. 

Letters 

Removal  of  Navy  ships  under  construction, 
by  Rear  Adm.  R.  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  A1013. 
Strike,  by  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America,  1955. 

Remarks  in  House 
Strike,  1955. 

BETTS,  JACKSON  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Ohio) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Tariffs:  grant  no  further  reductions  in 
(see  H.  Con.  Res.  556) ,  1704. 

BIBLE,  ALAN  (a  Senator  from  Nevada). 
Article:  Salute  to  the  Olympics,  in  the 
Nevada  Highways  magazine,  1552. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
District  of  Columbia:  amend  tax  laws  rel¬ 
ative  to  overpayments  and  refunds  (see 
bills.  2953),  1482. 

- exempt  certain  tax  compensation  in 

(see  billS.  2954),  1482. 

District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Act:  amend  (see  bills 
S.  2987,  2988),  1817. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia  :  voting  rights  amend¬ 
ment,  1606. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1839. 

Olympic  games  at  Squaw  Valley,  1552. 

BICYCLE  TIRES  AND  TUBES,"  remarks  in 
House,  excise  tax,  exempt  from,  1632. 

BIRDS.  See  Wildlife. 

BLACK,  EUGENE  R.,  address,  The  New 
South,  A841. 

BLAIR,  JOHN  M.,  remarks  in  Senate,  eco¬ 
nomic  theories,  1970. 

BLAIR,  WILLIAM  M.,  article.  Eleven  Farm 

Units  Ask  White  House  To  Curb  Flemming, 
A906. 

BLATNIK,  JOHN  A.  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Resolution:  water  pollution  control,  by  the 
President’s  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  2145. 

Table:  State  allotments  for  waste  treat¬ 
ment  works,  2145. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Water  pollution  control :  expand  research 
and  strengthen  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
H.R. 10243), 2092. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  562) ,  1704. 
United  Nations  Charter :  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  545),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  meetings,  2143. 

Water  pollution  control  bill :  conference 
report,  2144-2146. 

Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  of  conference,  1947,  1962. 

BLOCK,  ALBERT  F.,  letter,  military  pay, 
A850. 

BLOCK,  HERBERT  L.,  editorial,  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Award,  A954. 


BLUE  SHIELD.  See  Public  Health. 

BOGGS,  HALE  (a  Representative  from 
Louisiana) . 

Editorial:  Necessary  Business  Expenses, 
from  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item, 
A1173. 

- Petition  for  Fair  Play,  from  the  Wall 

Street  Journal,  A1173. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend 
relative  to  foreign  tax  credit  (see  bill 
H.R.  10085),  1703. 

Klawans,  Wolf  E.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10076) ,  1543. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Shrimp:  investigation  of  existing  customs 
treatment  of  (see  H.  Res.  442),  2093. 

BOISE  (IDAHO)  STATESMAN,  editorial. 
With  Accent  on  Deliberate,  A919. 

BOLAND,  EDWARD  P.  (a  Representative 
from  Massachusetts) . 

Address :  Boy  Scouts  and  Hampden  Council 
Anniversaries,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  by, 
A1048. 

Article:  New  Officers  of  Pearl  Harbor  At¬ 
tack  Veterans,  Post  1,  from  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  News,  A1066. 

List :  recipients  of  special  honors.  Boy 
Scout  banquet,  Hampden  Council  No. 
234,  Springfield,  Mass.,  A1049. 

Program:  Boy  Scout  banquet,  Hampden 
Council  No.  234,  Springfield,  Mass., 
A1049. 

Resolution:  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans, 
Federal  aid  to  education,  A1066. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of -Congress 
resolution,  1656. 

BOLLING,  RICHARD  (a  Representative  from 
Missouri) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Missionary  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy :  for 
relief  of  certain  sisters  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10283), 2093. 

BOLTON,  FRANCES  P.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Address:  Achieving  a  Peaceful  and  Pros¬ 
perous  World,  by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr., 
before  the  Congress  of  American  Indus¬ 
try,  A914. 

- Cleveland’s  Role  in  International 

Cultural  Relations,  by  Robert  H.  Thayer 
before  the  Cleveland  International  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Youth  Leaders  and  Social 
Workers,  Inc.,  A1103. 

Letter:  Jane  Reinker,  relative  to  “1959 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture — Food,’’  A1054. 

BONNER,  HERBERT  C.  (a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

Articles:  East  Carolina  College  Air  Force 
ROTC  Cadets  March-of-Dimes  Project 
(sundry) ,  A992. 

Letters:  visitors  to  Coast  Guard  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Academies,  to  the  Speaker, 
from,  1807. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Hall,  David  M.:  resolution  of  respect  (see 
H.  Res.  434*),  1541. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1663. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1536. 

BOORAS,  HARRIS  J.,  eulogy  to  V.  I. 
Chebithes,  2105. 

BORNSTAYN,  ZELDI,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2940) . 

BOSCH,  ALBERT  H.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Article:  Are  the  People  So  Dumb?  by  David 
Lawrence  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
A1060. 

- Mortgage  on  United  States — $750 

Billion,  by  Maurice  H.  Stans  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  A1042. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1656. 
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BOSTON  GLOBE. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Deep  Sea  Lobstering  New  Venture  In  Fish¬ 
ing,  A931. 

New  England  Facing  Threat  From  Abroad, 
A918. 

BOSTON  HERALD,  editorial,  Dog-in-Manger 
Coal,  A924. 

BOSTON  TRAVELER. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Heroic  Measures,  2217. 

Plug  for  the  Parks,  A929. 

Summing  Up  and  Looking  Ahead,  A1043. 

BOW,  FRANK  T.  (a  Representative  from 
Ohio) . 

Letter:  reply  to  charges  of  Representative 
Santangelo  in  the  case  of  Carlo,  Biancki 
and  Company  v.  The  United  States,  from 
George  C.  Doub,  Department  of  Justice, 
A1059. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  2153. 

Bureau  of  Standards:  relocation,  2152. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2147,  2152-2155. 

BOWLES,  CHESTER  (w  Representative  from 
Connecticut) . 

Address:  Hydrogen  Bomb — Suggestions  for 
Control  of  Superweapons,  in  1950  by  the 
late  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  A798. 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Academy, 
1807. 

Article:  First  in  Peace,  First  in  War:  U.S.S. 
George  Washington,  from  Navy  maga¬ 
zine,  A1141. 

- — - Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  Their 

Daily  Bread,  from  Think  magazine,  by, 
A981. 

- - Why  Yesterday’s  Empire  Today 

Turns  Inward,  by  George  W.  Oakes  in 
Freedom  and  Union  magazine,  A1149. 

BOYD,  ROBERT  O.  (member,  National  Me¬ 
diation  Board),  remarks  in  Senate,  con¬ 
firmation,  1728. 

BOYLE,  MRS.  JAMES  A.,  article,  Woman  of 
Year,  A1096. 

BOYKIN,  FRANK  W.  (a  Representative  from 
Alabama). 

Statement:  Civil  Rights  Legislation,  by 
Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Alabama,  before 
Senate  committee,  A1067. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Patterson,  John:  tribute,  A1067. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  address,  Trib¬ 
ute,  by  Representative  Van  Zandt,  A1145. 

Lists:  award  winners,  Hampden  Council 
No.  234,  A1049. 

Statement:  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Keating,  A1159. 

Addresses 

Fifty  Years  of  Progress,  by  William  R. 
Henry,  A1042. 

Tribute,  by  Representative  Boland,  A1048. 

Articles  and  editorials 

H.R.  755-3,  by  Representative  Rayburn, 
A1055. 

Summing  Up  and  Looking  Ahead,  A1043. 

Tribute,  A1116. 

Remarks  in  House 

Anniversary,  2170,  A842,  A1133,  A1172. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Anniversary,  1986. 

BRADEMAS,  JOHN  (a  Representative  from 
Indiana) . 

Editorial:  Gas  Tax  Increase  (sundry), 
A1181. 

History  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  A1123. 

Preamble  to  the  Constitution  and  objects 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  A1123. 

Text  of  House  concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  shock  at  desecration  of  places  of 
worship,  A838. 
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BRADEMAS,  JOHN— Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957:  amend  to  appoint 
U.S.  voting  referees  (see  bill  H.R.  10327), 
2188. 

Federal  election:  assure  citizens  right  to 
register  and  vote  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10328) , 
2188. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Houses  of  worship :  indignation  of  Congress 
at  recent  desecrations  of  (see  H.  Con. 
Res.  553),  1543. 

Remarks  by , ion 

Anti-Semitism:  Acts  of  violence,  A833. 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus:  anniversary  of 
birth,  A1179. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1179. 

ERASKAMP,  BERNARD  (Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives) ,  remarks  in 
House,  tribute,  1625-1627. 

BRAY,  WILLIAM  G.  (a  Representative  from 
Indiana) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Halleck,  Charles:  25th  anniversary  in  Con¬ 
gress,  1943. 

BREEDING,  J.  FLOYD  (a  Representative 
from  Kansas). 

Letter:  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe,  by  Representative  Albert  to  Rep- 
sentative  Cooley,  A987. 

- farm  problem,  by  F’rancis  Brinker 

in  Life  magazine,  A872. 

Report:  U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  by  House  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture,  A987. 

Resolution:  farm  program,  by  the  Highland 
Farmers  Union,  2187. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Kansas,  A1035. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  President's  farm  message, 
A1144. 

- wheat  legislation,  A1144. 

Special  milk  program,  2070. 

BRIDGE  COMMISSIONS,  audit;  provide  an¬ 
nual,  of,  created  by  Congress  (see  bill 
S.  1511*). 

BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  POST,  editorial,  Tax 
That  Should  End,  A882. 

BRIDGES,  HARRY,  article,  What  Sensible 
Americans  Ought  Not  To  Do,  A968. 

BRIDGES,  STYLES  (a  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire) . 

Article:  Action  Needed  in  Hemisphere,  by 
Constantine  Brown  in  the  Washington 
Star,  A854. 

- Bryce  N.  Harlow  Minuteman  of  1960, 

by  Jesse  B.  Stuart  in  Officer  publication, 
A846. 

- Communist  Rule  90  Miles  Away,  in 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  1579. 

Editorial:  Bridges  Has  Good  Plan  To  Bring 
Cuba  to  Terms,  from  the  Laconia  (N.H.) 
Citizen,  A1095. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Fox,  Chaplain  George  L. :  award  posthu¬ 
mously  appropriate  medal  to  (see  bill  S. 
2969), 1548. 

Goode,  Chaplain  Alexander  D.:  award  post¬ 
humously  appropriate  medal  to  (see  bill 
S.  2969) ,  1548. 

Poling,  Chaplain  Clark  V.:  award  posthu-' 
mously  appropriate  medal  to  (see  bill 
S. 2969) , 1548. 

Washington,  Chaplain  John  P.:  award 
posthumously  appropriate  medal  to  (see 
bill  S.  2969),  1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Cuba:  anti- American  demonstrations, 

1579. 

- Communist  threat  to,  1579. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1839. 

BRINKER,  FRANCIS,  letter.  Reply  to  Life 
magazine  on  farm  series,  A872. 


BROADCASTING  (magazine) ,  editorial, 
NARBA  Now  or  Never,  A945. 

BROCK,  LAWRENCE  (a  Representative  from 
Nebraska) . 

Editorial:  Farm  Program  Pleases  Nearly 
Everyone,  Except  the  Farmer,  from  the 
Burt  County  (Nebr.)  Plaindealer,  A929. 

- They’d  Vote  Red,  from  the  Omaha 

(Nebr.)  World-Herald,  A959. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

District  of  Columbia:  license  public  park¬ 
ing  lots  and  garages  in  (see  bill  H.R. 
10245) , 2092. 

Natural  Gas  Act:  amend  relative  to  rate 
increases  (see  bill  H.R.  10309),  2171. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  economic  plight  of  family 
farmer,  A929. 

■ - reasons  for  economic  stagnation, 

A929. 

BROOKLYN  BAR  ASSOCIATION,  statement. 
Need  for  Additional  Judges  in  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  and  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  Second  Circuit,  A1153. 

BROOKLYN  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS,  remarks 
in  Senate,  Senator  Javits  honored  by, 
1583. 

BROOKS,  D.  W.,  article,  Farm  Outlook,  1960, 
A1126. 

BROOKS,  MARGUERITE,  proclamation:  Me¬ 
morial  Week,  by  S.  Chester  McIntosh, 
A1126. 

BROOKS,  OVERTON  (a  Representative  from 
Louisiana) . 

Resolution:  repeal  of  Connally  amend¬ 
ment,  from  Louisiana  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  A1057. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  Aeronauts  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration:  appropriations  for  (see  bill  H.R. 
10246), 2092). 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1538. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  transfer 
to  NASA,  2044,  2050. 

BROWN,  CHARLES  H.  (CHARLIE)  (a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Missouri) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Moulder,  Morgan:  explanation  of  absence, 
1660. 

BROWN,  CLARENCE  J.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2158. 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1625. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2154,  2155. 

BROWN,  CONSTANTINE,  article.  Action 
Needed  in  Hemisphere,  A854. 

BROWN,  EDMUND  G.  (Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia)  ,  statement,  Development  of  the 
West,  A775. 

BROWN,  PAUL  (a  Representative  from 
Georgia) . 

Address:  National  Defense,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Vinson  at  a  VFW  ceremony, 
2174. 

Text  of  citation  awarding  decoration  for 
outstanding  civilian  service  to  Lester  S. 
Moody,  A777. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I  (see 
bill  H.R.  10247),  2092. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Vinson,  Carl:  VFW  award  winner,  2173. 

BROWNING,  BRYCE  C.,  article.  Rise  in 
Population  Will  Increase  Water  Problem, 
A1065. 

BROYHILL,  JOEL  T.  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Barondes,  Royal  de  Rohan:  for  relief  (see 
bill  H.R.  10142) ,  1705. 

Warrant  Officers  Association:  incorporate 
(see  bill  H.R.  10133) ,  1704. 
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BROYHILL,  JOEL  T. — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  school  tuition  pay¬ 
ments,  2041. 

BRUCHHAUSEN,  WALTER,  letter,  additional 
Judges  for  Federal  courts,  A1154. 

BRUNSDALE,  NORMAN  (a  Senator  from 
North  Dakota) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Langer,  William :  eulogy,  1826. 

- tribute  by  Gov.  John  Davis,  1827. 

BRYANT,  JAMES  J.,  remarks  in  Senate, 
tribute,  1988. 

BUCKLEY,  CHARLES  A.  ( a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Customs  and  immigration  laws:  increase 
expenditures  for  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
HR.  10045),  1542. 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10248), 2092; 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10185) ,  1963. 

BUDGE,  HAMER  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Idaho) . 

Editorial:  With  Accent  on  the  Deliberate,.- 
from  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  A919. 
Resolution:  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  control  over  Federal  spend¬ 
ing  and  debt,  A817. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Government  agency  or  officer:  permit  civil 
action  against  (see  bill  H.R.  10089),  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  multiple  benefit  programs, 
2065. 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1638. 
Special  milk  program,  2065. 

BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Surplus  for  1960-61;  efforts  to,  2142. 

BUFFETT,  HOWARD  H.  (a  former  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Nebraska) . 

Article:  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy,  from 
Human  Events  magazine  by,  A1007. 

BUJNO,  ZBIGNIEW,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10374). 

BURDICK,  QUENTIN  (a  Representative  from 
North  Dakota) . 

Resolution:  North  Dakota  County  Com¬ 
missioners  Association,  Garrison  Diver¬ 
sion  Unit,  A788. 

Bills  an<f  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10358), 2189. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  563),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A824. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.:  all- America  city,  All  15. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

Communications  from 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service: 

supplemental  appropriation,  2091,  2192. 
Farm  Credit  Administration:  supplemen¬ 
tal  appropriation,  2091,  2192. 

BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS.  See  Treasury  De¬ 
partment. 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  See 
Department  of  Commerce. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  review  offering  for  land  in,  by  (see 
bill  H.R.  10395). 

BURGER,  GEORGE  J.,  letter,  cooperatives, 
A997. 

Statement:  Taxation  of  Cooperatives,  A997. 

BURKE,  ARLEIGH  A.  (admiral,  U.S.  Navy), 
address.  Tribute  to  James  H.  Doolittle, 
2221.. 

Article:  Defender  of  the  Shores,  A1081. 


BURKE,  FRANK  W.  (a  Representative  from 
Kentucky) . 

Address:  Tribute  to  Augustus  Owsley 
Stanley,  by  Gates  Young  before  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Legislature,  A804. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Arik,  Mehmet  and  Sevin:  for  relief  (see 
bill  H.R.  1017(S) ,  1812. 

McAlpine  locks  and  dam:  rename  locks  in 
Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  Ky„  as  (see  bill 
H.R. 10164), 1811. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Kentucky,  A805. 

BURKE,  GERALD,  address,  Social  Security, 
1697. 

BURKE,  JAMES  A.  (a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Letter:  shipyard  strike,  from  the  Marine 
and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America, 
1955. 

- unsettled  conditions  in  east  coast 

shipyards,  from  Rear  Adm.  R.  L.  Moore, 
Jr.,  Bureau  of  Ships,  A1013. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10249) ,  2092. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  552) ,  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bethlehem  shipyards  strike,  1955. 

BURLESON,  OMAR  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Katsube,  Sumiko,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10223), 1964. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Republic  of  Panama:  relations  with, 
A1032. 

- - request  to  fly  Panamanian  flag  over 

Canal  Zone,  A1032. 

BURLINGTON  (IOWA)  HAWK-EYE,  GA¬ 
ZETTE,  letter,  airlifting  of  first-class 
mail,  by  D.  L.  Hand,  A1134. 

BURNHAM  CHEMICAL  CO.,  relief  (see  H.J. 
Res.  609) . 

BURNS,  ROBERT,  letter,  Scotland,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  Duncan,  A979. 

BURKE,  VINCENT  J.,  article,  Treasury  Tap 
Proposed  To  Speed  Home  Sales,  A1025. 

BURSTEIN,  NELSON,  letter.  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  1671. 

BURT  COUNTY  (NEBR.)  PLAINDEALER, 
editorial,  Farm  Program  Pleases  Nearly 
Everyone,  Except  the  Farmer,  A929. 

BURZEC,  HELENA,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10371). 

BUSH,  ALVIN  R.  (  late  a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  A827. 

BUSH,  PRESCOTT  (a  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut)  . 

Editorial:  Study  or  Rationalization?  in  the 
New  York  Times,  1730. 

Report:  Joint  Economic  Committee  Re¬ 
port,  minority  views,  1730-1736. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend 
1488,  1886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Ali.  Abdulkarim  A.,  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2990) ,  1967. 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Houses  of  worship:  Indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  recent  desecrations  of  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  84),  1549. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Cabinet  Committee  report:  unjustified 
criticism  by  Senator  Douglas,  1729. 
Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1886-1889,  1922,  1923. 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  final  report 
of,  1729. 

Wallis,  W.  Allen:  statement  regarding  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  1729. 


BUSINESS  WEEK  (publication),  article. 
Gloom  in  Nebraska,  A1005. 

BUTLER,  JOHN  MARSHALL  (a  Senator 

from  Maryland) . 

Editorial :  NARBA  Now  or  Never — Interna¬ 
tional  Radio  Agreements,  from  Broad¬ 
casting  magazine,  A845. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S 
3001), 1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee: 
activities  of,  1969. 

BUTTER,  JOHN  G.,  remarks  in  House: 
Tribute,  A893. 

BUTTFIELD,  NANCY  (Australian  Senator), 
remarks  in  Senate,  visit,  1519. 

BYRD,  HARRY  FLOOD  ( a  Senator  from 
Virginia) . 

Address:  Economic  Policy,  by  Robert  B. 
Anderson  before  the  Virginia  Legisla¬ 
ture,  1510. 

Commendation  by  Senator  Curtis,  2017. 
Letter:  amendment  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  from  John  C.  Lynn, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
A1083. 

Report:  Federal  Employment,  December 
1959,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc¬ 
tion  pf  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi¬ 
tures,  1478-1482. 

Table:  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States 
(1934-59),  1860. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  amendment  (S.  743) : 
to  amend,  1968. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1859,  1860. 

Item  veto  power,  1841. 

Poll  tax:  opposition  to  repeal  of,  1597. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Finance,  1817. 

BYRD,  ROBERT  C.  (a  Senator  from  West 
Virginia). 

Poem:  In  West  Virginia,  by  Roy  Lee  Har¬ 
mon,  1939. 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  by  Walter 

Scott,  1936. 

- The  Right  To  Labor  in  Joy,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Markham,  1937. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend 
1752,  1800,  1861. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Coal  mining  industry,  1523. 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1803-1805. 

Foreign  aid  program:  criticism  of,  1521- 
1529. 

• - Poland,  1522. 

- U.S.  expenditures  for  mining  op¬ 
erations,  1523-1527. 

Tunley,  Roul:  article  on  West  Virginia 
problems,  1935. 

Unemployment,  1523. 

West  Virginia:  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  1935-1939. 

— - economic  problems,  1935. 

- — - - low  crime  rate,  1936. 

■ - school  system,  1935,  1936. 

BYRNE,  JAMES  A.  (o  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10186),  1963. 

United  States  Constitution  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Commis¬ 
sion:  establish  (see  H.J.  Res.  605),  2172. 

BYRNES,  JOHN  W.  (a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin) . 

Appointed  on  committee,  1536. 

Article:  Anderson  Tries  Again,  by  Peter 
Edson  in  the  Washington  News,  A811. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1633,  1634. 
Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1637. 
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CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  PRICE  STABIL¬ 
ITY  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH,  state¬ 
ment,  Reply  To  Senator  Douglas,  by  W. 
Allen  Wallis,  1729. 

CAHILL,  WILLIAM  T,  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Lawyer-Pilots  Association:  formation,  A971, 

- list  of  board  of  directors,  A971. 

Legal  Eagles  Association:  name  changed  to 
Lawyer-Pilots  Association,  A971. 

CAIRNS,  MARGO,  statement,  Corn  Tassel, 
A927. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Riverside  County:  validate  conveyance  of 
certain  land  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10154) . 

Wheat  acreage  allotments :  extend  existing, 
in  certain  areas  of  (see  bill  S.  623*) . 

CAMPBELL,  PHIL,  article,  Agriculture’s  Man 
of  the  Year,  1498. 

CANADA,  article,  Deficiency  Payments  Plan 
Is  Under  Attack  by  Canadian  Farmers, 
A985. 

Letter :  pork  subsidy  program,  by  Secretary 
Benson,  2075. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Private  aircraft:  use  of,  between  the  United 
States  and,  without  customs  fees  (see 
bill  H.R.  10065). 

Remarks  in  House 

Pork:  exports  to  United  States,  2075. 

CANAL  ZONE,  GOVERNMENT  OF,  report. 
Disposal  of  Excess  Property,  1702. 

CANFIELD,  GORDON  (a  Representative  from 
New  Jersey) . 

Article:  Your  Old  Passport  May  Have  New 
Look,  by  Susan  Powers  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  A1182. 

Editorial:  Boy  Scouts,  by  the  Vagabond  in 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  A1116. 

- Secretary  Mitchell  Charts  a  Blue¬ 
print  for  America,  from  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  News,  A1088. 

CANNON,  CLARENCE  (a  Representative  from 
Missouri) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  reports, 
1942. 

Mahon,  George:  commendation,  2053. 

National  defense,  2053. 

Navy’s  role  in  national  defense,  2053. 

SAC  capabilities,  2054. 

Submarine  program,  2053. 

CANNON,  HOWARD  W.  (a  Senator  from 
Nevada ) . 

Article:  Memorial  to  Four  Chaplains  Pro¬ 
posed  for  Mount  Charleston,  by  Colin 
McKinlay  in  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal,  A1167. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Credit  extension :  require  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  connected  with  (see  bill 
S.  2755),  1819. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1926. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  article,  Tennessee 
versus  Wash  Jones,  A1019. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  resolution,  imple¬ 
ment  Public  Law  86-90,  by  American 
Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of 
Nations,  Inc.,  A1183. 

CARD,  HAROLD  W.,  editorial.  Cost  of  Poli¬ 
tics,  A1004. 

CARLSON,  FRANK  (a  Senator  from  Kansas). 

Article:  Health  Boon  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
Staff,  from  the  Journal  of  American  In¬ 
surance,  by,  A797. 

- Our  Next  President — Roy  Roberts 

Wants  Eisenhower  Qualities,  by  Frank  K. 
Kelly  in  the  Washington  Star,  A788. 

Letter:  Ewing  C.  Scott,  in  the  Iola  (Kans.) 
Register  relative  to  Taiwan,  A783. 

Resolutions:  farm  income,  by  the  Lake 
Farmers  Union,  Sedgwick,  Kans.,  2194. 

- oil  industry,  by  the  Kansas  Oil 

Men’s  Association,  1546. 


CARLSON,  FRANK— Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Kansas,  2096. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  beef  imports,  2096. 

Aiken,  George:  commendation,  1816. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  50th  anniversary, 
1986. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1828. 

Latin  American  relations,  1816. 

CARNAHAN,  A.  S.  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Missouri) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Veterans:  make  educational  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  all  (see  bill  H.R.  10090) ,  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of -Congress 
resolution,  1654. 

Special  milk  program,  2072. 

CARNOY,  ALAN,  letter,  housing  to  combat 
communism,  A911. 

CARR,  WILLIAM  G.,  remarks  in  Senate, 
views  of,  1904. 

CARROLL,  JOHN  A.  (a  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado)  . 

Article:  Oil  Industry  Pricing  Goes  on  To¬ 
day,  by  James  Tanner  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  2019. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007) ,  2096. 

Morrison,  Peggy  L.:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3023) , 2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Administrative  practices  and  procedures 
study,  2028-2030. 

Antitrust  and  monopoly  law  investigation, 
2033. 

Congress:  erosion  of  power,  2018. 

- need  of  research  staffs,  2018. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1800. 

Executive  branch  of  Government:  in¬ 
creased  power,  2018. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  subcommittee  in¬ 
vestigations,  2026,  2027. 

Poll  tax,  1595,  1596. 

CARTER,  PAUL,  remarks  in  Senate,  study  of 
Federal  judicial  system,  2111. 

CASE,  CLIFFORD  P.  (a  Senator  from  New 
Jersey) . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Herman,  Lewis  M. :  birthday  greetings, 
1859. 

CASE,  FRANCIS  (a  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota)  . 

Address:  National  Defense,  by  Bryce  Har¬ 
low,  before  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion,  1971. 

Editorial:  Cost  of  Politics,  by  Harold  W. 
Card  in  the  Webster  (S.  Dak.)  Reporter 
and  Farmer,  A1004. 

Program:  Polar  Society  Dinner  Honoring 
Finn  Ronne,  2108. 

Release:  Capt.  Finn  Ronne  Honored,  from 
the  American  Polar  Society,  2107. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39) :  to  amend,  1602. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1788,  1789. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 


CASE,  FRANCIS— Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  voting  right* 
amendment,  1604,  1605. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1753,  1788,  1792,  1801,  1869. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1832. 

National  defense:  extravagant  appropria¬ 
tions  requests,  1971. 

Polar  Society:  25th  anniversary  dinner, 
2107. 

Polaris  submarine,  1971. 

Ronne,  Finn:  honored  at  the  Polar  Society 
dinner,  2107. 

- - statement  on  polar  exploration, 

2107. 

CASE  FOR  THE  SOUTH,  THE  (book) ,  book 
review,  National  Review,  A1040. 

CASSELL,  ANTIGONE  A.,  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2966). 

CASSELS,  LOUIS,  article,  Fabulous  Achieve¬ 
ments  in  Past  Decade,  1863. 

CASTRO,  FIDEL.  See  Cuba. 

CATHOLIC  STANDARD,  editorial.  Force  of 
Principle,  A782. 

CATHOLIC  WAR  VETERANS,  article,  Found¬ 
er’s  Words  Echoed,  A1179. 

CATLIN,  HELEN,  article.  Freedom  Award, 
A1129. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  resolution,  Diplo¬ 
matic  Academy,  by  Department  of  Public 
Safety  Youth  Commission,  A1119. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE. 

Articles  and  editorials 

American  Farmer  Is  Unsung  Hero,  A981. 

Fewer  Farmers  Hasn’t  Solved  Income  Prob¬ 
lem,  A981. 

CEDERBERG,  ELFORD  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Michigan) . 

Article:  Michigan  Bean  Production  (ex¬ 
cerpt),  from  Modern  Farming  publica¬ 
tion,  A882. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Michigan:  bean  production,  A882. 

Riedel,  A.  L.:  tribute,  A882. 

CELLA,  JOSEPH  P„  letter  by,  A1186. 

CELLER,  EMANUEL  (a  Representative  from 
New  York). 

Address:  Antitrust  Problems  in  Ocean 
Shipping  Industry,  before  Maritime  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York  City,  by,  A1110. 

Letter:  need  for  additional  Federal  judges, 
from  Judge  Walter  Bruchausen,  A1154. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Criminal  Code :  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10329),  2188. 

Department  of  Labor :  Federal  crime  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  performance  of  duties  of 
employees  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10188),  1963. 

Einstein,  Albert:  establish  memorial  to  in 
District  of  Columbia  (see  H.J.  Res.  596), 
1704. 

Presidency:  Secret  Service  protection  for 
successors  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10187),  1963. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Hearings  on  civil  rights:  additional  copies 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  586) ,  2172. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Goldstein,  Israel:  invocation  in  the  House, 
1700,  1701. 

Government  shipping  contracts:  cancella¬ 
tion  clauses  regarding  Israeli  cargoes, 
1952. 

Jewish  invocation  in  the  House:  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  first,  1700. 

Raphall,  Morris  J.:  first  prayer  in  the  House 
delivered  by  a  rabbi,  1701. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Dulles’  Testimony,  2105. 

Ike  Angered  by  CIA  Chief,  1988. 

CHAINSTORES.  See  Food  Distributors. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  CHARLES  E.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Michigan) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Academy, 
1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Social  Security  Act:  amend  relative  to  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  benefits  (see  bill  H.R. 
10250),  2092. 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  WILLIAM  H.,  article,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  2208. 

CHANG,  CARSUN,  articles,  "Two  Chinas" 
Policy,  A1085,  A1086. 

CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)  GAZETTE-MAIL, 
article.  National  Imperative  Versus  Carl 
Harris,  American,  by  Representative 
Slack,  A876. 

CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)  MAIL,  editorial,  It 
Hurts,  but  Post’s  Full  Portrait  of  West 
Virginia  Is  Largely  the  Truth,  A949. 

CHARLESTON  (S.C.)  NEWS  AND  COURIER. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Bad  Neighbor,  A978. 

Bolder  U.S.  Action  on  Cuba  Required, 
A808,  A829. 

CHATTANOOGA  TIMES,  letter,  effective  di¬ 
plomacy  Senator  Gore's  aim,  by  Ralph 
Shumacker,  A907. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Hays  for  a  Full  Term,  2039. 

Langer  of  North  Dakota,  1831. 

CHAVEZ,  DENNIS  (a  Senator  from  New 
Mexico) . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
-  1488,  1752,  1886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Huang,  Ti:  for  relief  (see  bill  S.  2948) ,  1482. 
Simpson,  W.  W.,  Jr.:  convey  certain  min¬ 
eral  rights  to  (see  bill  S.  2949) ,  1482. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Public  Works,  1708,  1813, 
1817. 

CHEBITHES,  VASILIOS  I.,  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  eulogy,  2105. 

CHELF,  FRANK  (a  Representative  from 
Kentucky ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Tobacco:  stabilize  support  levels  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10251),  2092. 

Verano,  Jovenal  G.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10284) ,  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2162. 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2058. 

- commend  police  department,  2058. 

CHEMICALS  IN  FOOD.  See  Food  Additives. 

CHENEY,  DAVID  M.,  article.  Honored  by 
Literary  Society,  A965. 

CHENOWETH  J.  EDGAR  (a  Representative 
from  Colorado ) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Academy, 
1807. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Lamar,  Colo.:  all-America  city,  A1113. 

CHERAW  (S.C.)  CHRONICLE,  article,  Ply¬ 
wood  Firm  Ends  Operation,  2177. 

CHERRY  GROVE  FERRY  CORP.,  permit 
vessel  owned  by,  to  coastwise  trade  (see 
bill  H.R.  10295) . 

CHESAPEAKE  &  POTOMAC  TELEPHONE 
CO.,  report,  1477,  1541. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  article,  Urban  Renewal,  1856. 
Remarks  in  House,  hotels,  2224. 

CHICAGO  EXECUTIVES’  CLUB,  address, 
How  American  Business  Can  Recapture 
Its  Pioneering  Spirit,  by  Louis  E.  Wolf- 
son,  A1009. 

CHICAGO  SUN- TIMES. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Battle  Lines — 1960,  A1034. 

Downtown  U.S.A.:  City  of  Future  (series). 
1846. 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES,  article.  Crooked 
Cross,  1656. 

Mikoyan  Will  Like  It  in  Cuba,  A975. 

Poles  Are  Spiritual  Allies,  A930. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Politics,  A777. 

Rare  Republican,  1809. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
report  of  Judicial  Conference,  1477,  1702. 


CHILDREN.  See  also  Education;  Public 
Health. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Adoption  proceedings :  allow  tax  deduction 
for  expenses  of  (see  bills  H.R.  9333, 
10105). 

Day  care:  provide  Federal  aid  for,  of  (see 
bill  H.R.  10267) . 

Plastic  bags:  require  warnings  on,  of  pos¬ 
sible  suffocation  to  (see  bills  H.R.  10195) . 

CHILDS,  MARQUIS,  article,  Test  Talks  Near 
Failure,  1615. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES.  See  Social 
Security  Act. 

CHIN,  AH  S.,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2991) . 

CHINA,  letter,  life  on  Formosa,  by  Ewing  C. 
Scott,  A783. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Dr.  Carsun  Chang  Gives  View  on  Possible 
"Two  Chinas”  Policy,  A1085. 

Lobby  of  Million  Ghosts,  A1120. 

Realism  and  Recognition,  A1181. 

Red  China  Should  Be  Invited  to  Disarma¬ 
ment  Talks,  A931. 

Red  University  Head  Refused  To  Admit 
Error,  A1038. 

Scrutabie  Occidental,  A 1002. 

Will  Chiang  Step  Down?  A1101. 

Will  China  Be  Top  Dog?  A948. 

Remarks  in  House 

Formosa:  ICA  study  for  stock  exchange, 
2155,  2156. 

Red  China:  admission  to  United  Nations, 
2184. 

- imprisonment  of  Bill  Yim,  2177. 

- visas  for  newsmen,  2177. 

Republic  of  China:  loan  of  vessel  to,  1641. 

CHINESE  WORLD  (publication),  article,  Dr. 
Carsun  Chang  Gives  View  on  Possible 
“Two  Chinas”  Policy,  A1085. 

CHIP ERFIELD ,  ROBERT  B.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Illinois) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1650. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 

CHODOR.  KATARZYNA,  relief  (see  bill  H  R. 
10292) . 

CHODOR,  TADEUSZ  F.,  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10291). 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  letter, 
railroad  milestones,  by  Joseph  C.  Wan- 
gen,  A855. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Aiken  Bids  United  States  Ease  Canal  Grip, 
1814. 

Congress  Delays  Justice,  A931. 

Drinking  in  Planes  Hit  on  Two  Counts, 
A933. 

Point  4  Youth  Corps,  1666. 

Trend  of  Economy — View  From  Promon¬ 
tory,  A918. 

United  States  Acts  To  Curb  Drinks  Aloft, 
A862. 

Why  Not  Use  the  Court?  A1043. 

CHUMBRIS,  PETER,  remarks  in  Senate  rela¬ 
tive  to,  1831. 

CHURCH,  FRANK  (a  Senator  from  Idaho). 

Article:  Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  Their 
Daily  Bread,  by  Representative  Bowles  in 
Think  magazine,  A981. 

~~  ■■■  Tour  of  Soviet  Dams  by  Three  Sen¬ 
ators — Moss,  Gruening,  and  Muskie, 
from  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly  publication, 
A1016. 

Editorial:  De  Gaulle’s  Program,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  2201. 

Letter:  lifting  interest  rate  ceiling,  from 
John  Schoonover,  Idaho  First  National 
Bank,  A1169. 

Release:  Nuclear  Tests  Suspension,  from 
the  State  Department,  2201 .  ' 

Resolution:  Indian  affairs,  by  the  Idaho 
Intertribal  Council,  1478. 


CHURCH,  FRANK— Continued 
Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities :  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.:  convey 
certain  land  to  Pocatello  First  Corp.  (see 
bills.  2947),  1482. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Algerian  crisis,  2201. 

Nuclear  tests  suspension:  Geneva  talks, 
2200,  2209. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1596. 

CHURCH,  MARGUERITE  STITT  (a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Illinois.) 

Editorial :  Hear  of  Dislike,  from  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald,  A979. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2064. 

Religious  desecration:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1654. 

CIGARETTES,  remarks  in  Senate,  Federal 
tax,  return  portion  to  States,  1723. 
CINCINNATI  POST  AND  TIMES  STAR,  arti¬ 
cle,  CD  Featherbed,  1986. 

CITADEL,  THE,  article,  Honor,  A787,  A886. 
CIVIL  RIGHTS.  See  also  Racial  Relations. 
Letter:  southern  parents’  viewpoint,  by 
Wesley  O’N.  Dicks,  A961. 

Statement:  Proposed  Legislation,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Patterson,  A843,  A1067. 

Testimony,  Volunteer  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  hearing,  Asbury  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  2076. 
Addresses 

Moderation,  Token  Integration,  and  a 
United  South,  by  Governor  Barnett, 
A878. 

Report  of  Civil  Rights  Commission,  by 
George  M.  Johnson,  A802. 

Articles  and  editorials 

As  the  South  Sees  It,  A1040. 

Congress  "Must,”A808. 

Here’s  Latest  Plan  for  Cracking  Down  on 
South,  A1035. 

Mileage  in  Reverse,  A815. 

Negroes  Lose  as  Leaders  Desert  Their  Race, 
A1008. 

Patience  and  Pressure,  A787. 

Rape  Isn’t  Rape  up  North,  A858. 

Sound  Plan,  A1033. 

Southern  Negroes  Can’t  Vote  Until  Con¬ 
gress  Enforces  Constitution,  A1115. 

We  Have  Laws,  A1132. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Constitutional  rights:  enforce  (see  bill  H.R. 
10198). 

Elections:  protect  right  to  participate  in 
(see  bill  H.R.  10328) . 

Federal  elections:  assure  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10140). 

Hearings:  print  extra  copies  of  (see  H.  Con. 
Res.  586) . 

Housing:  exclude  Federal  funds  with  re¬ 
spect  to  discrimination  in  (see  bill  H.R. 
10163). 

Protect  and  enforce  (see  bills  S.  3001;  H.R. 
10018,  10035). 

Voting  referees:  provide  for  appointment 
by  court  of  (see  bills  S.  3001;  H.R.  10328) . 
Remarks  in  House 

Discharge  petition,  1954,  A818. 

—■  northern  Republican-southern  Dem¬ 

ocrat  coalition,  A819. 

■ - review  of  legislation,  A820-A822. 

Federal  housing:  racial  discrimination 
1807. 

Federal  registrars,  1697. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS — Continued 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Administration’s  program:  analysis  of  bill 
to  carry  out,  1968. 

Federal  election  referees:  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  proposal,  1497,  1553,  1896,  1968, 
1973. 

Statements 

Federal  election  registrars:  Charles  J. 
Bloch,  1554. 

- Senator  Talmadge,  1553. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION.  See  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Rights. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION,  letter,  super¬ 
grade  positions,  report  of,  1962. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT,  spouses, 
amend  act  to  provide  annuities  for  sur¬ 
viving  (see  bill  H.R.  10043) . 

CLANCEY,  HAROLD,  address,  Nixon  as  Presi¬ 
dent — Statesman  or  Politician,  A995. 

CLARK,  FRANK  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Manion,  Marion:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10285) , 2093. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter :  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  548) ,  1543. 

CLARK,  JOSEPH  S.  (a  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  . 

Address:  Roosevelt  Day  Luncheon,  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  (Pa.)  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee  by,  A786. 

Article:  Analysis  of  a  Phrase  by  Eisen¬ 
hower,  by  Arthur  Kroek  in  the  New  York 
Times,  1823. 

- Defeatism,  by  Walter  Lippmann  in 

the  Washington  Post,  2101. 

- Frightening  Challenge  of  Russia’s 

Schools,  by  Lawrence  Derthick  in  Look, 
1775. 

- - The  Real  Gap,  by  Walter  Lippmann 

in  the  Washington  Post,  1714. 

- Schools  Losing  More  Teachers,  in 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  1775. 

- $6  Billion  More  for  Schools,  in  U.  S. 

News  &  World  Report,  1779. 

—  - Some  Political  Notions,  by  Walter 

Lippmann  in  the  Washington  Post,  2101. 
- 290  Mine  Deaths,  by  Charles  Fergu¬ 
son  and  Jeanne  Dubendorf  in  the  UMW 
Journal,  1819-1822. 

Editorial:  Reluctant  Debutante,  in  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  1822. 

Table:  Federal  and  State — local  tax  reve¬ 
nues,  comparison,  1778. 

- increase  in  State  and  local  indebt¬ 
edness  since  1945,  1777. 

—  - school  construction  bill  (S.  8) ,  1794. 

- school  construction  bill,  estimated 

Federal  allotments  to  States,  2100. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1751,  1752,  1782,  1800,  1861,  1886, 
1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities :  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007) ,  2096. 

Food  stamp  allotment  programs:  estab¬ 
lish  experimental  (see  bill  S.  2920)  ,  1549. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Houses  of  Worship:  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  recent  desecrations  of  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  84),  1549. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Aiken,  George:  report  on  Latin  America, 
1815. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1737,  1738,  1743,  1751-1753,  1774- 
1779,  1782,  1786,  1787,  1789,  1794,  1861, 
1872,  1911-1913. 

- statements  by  the  President,  Vice 

President,  Secretary  Flemming  et  al.. 
1777. 


CLARK,  JOSEPH  S.— Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  teachers’  salaries,  1775. 

Eisenhower  administration:  criticism,  2101. 

Khrushchev,  Nikita:  statement  on  dis¬ 
armament,  2101. 

McGee,  Gale:  statement  on  education  bill, 
1773. 

Mine  safety  bill,  1819. 

Missile  program:  Soviet  gains,  1714,  1822. 

Nuclear  tests  suspension,  1999,  2000,  2101. 

- Khrushchev  statement,  2000,  2101. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1596. 

CLARK,  MARK  W.,  article,  Honor,  A787, 
A886. 

CLARKSVILLE  (TENN.)  LEAF  CHRONICLE, 
article,  Hays  Is  Good  Choice,  2039. 

CLAYTON  ACT.  See  Monopolies. 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE,  resolution,  tribute  to 
football  team,  by  South  Carolina  Legis¬ 
lature,  A1156. 

CLEVELAND  COUNCIL  ON  WORLD  AF¬ 
FAIRS,  address,  Underdeveloped  Nations, 
by  David  E.  Lilienthal,  2008. 

CLEVELAND  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  YOUTH  LEADERS  AND  SOCIAL 
WORKERS,  INC.,  address.  International 
Cultural  Relations,  by  Robert  H.  Thayer, 
A1103. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER,  editorial, 
Well-Deserved  Honor,  A787. 

CLINE,  McGARVEY,  statement.  Forest 
Wastes,  1957. 

CLINTON  (MASS.)  ITEM,  article,  Dr.  Cheney 
Honored  by  Literary  Society,  A965. 

Letter:  in  honor  of  Burns’  birthday,  by 
Alexander  C.  Duncan,  A979. 

COAD,  MERWIN  (a  Representative  from 
Iowa) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10359),  2189. 

COADY,  LEO  J.,  address,  Dedication  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Plaque  in  Post  Office  Building, 
A1128. 

COAL  INDUSTRY. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Dog-in-Manger  Coal,  A924. 

Strip  Mining  Wiping  Out  Last  Trace  of 
Major  Coal  Operation,  A975. 

Remarks  in  House 

Coal:  role  in  Nation’s  economy,  1668. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Research  programs:  administration’s  op¬ 
position,  1527. 

COAST  GUARD.  See  Treasury  Department. 

COCKE,  NORMAN  A.,  address,  Tribute,  by 
Louis  V.  Sutton,  A852. 

COCONUT  OIL,  remarks  in  House,  disposal, 
1627. 

CODE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES. 
See  Government  Agencies. 

COFFIN,  FRANK  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Maine) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory:  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  1960. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1650. 

COFFIN,  TRIS,  address.  Nuclear  Testing, 
A1148. 

COHELAN,  JEFFERY  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Editorial :  Stop  Bay  Pollution  by  Army  and 
Navy,  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
A1136. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10091),  1703. 

lion,  Wong  Wai:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10077) ,  1543. 

Man,  Wong  Tit:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10077), 1543. 

Moon,  Wong  Wai:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10077) , 1543. 

Nor,  Chan  Ying:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10077),  1543. 


COHELAN,  JEFFERY— Continued 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  590),  2227. 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  551),  1543. 

COHEN,  WILBUR  J.,  article,  Social  Security, 
A916. 

COINS  AND  CURRENCY,  article,  We  Need 
More  Color  in  Our  Currency,  A957. 

COLE,  BEN,  article,  Halleck  Nearing  End  of 
25  Years  in  House,  1942. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING.  See  Education;  Hous¬ 
ing. 

COLLIER,  HAROLD  R.  (a  Representative 
from  Illinois) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Anti-Semitism:  acts  of  violence,  A932. 

Congress:  pending  issues  and  election  year 
politics,  A1140. 

COLMER,  WILLIAM  M.  (a  Representative 
from  Mississippi) . 

Editorial:  Our  National  Flower,  from  the 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call,  A1009. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Children’s  milk  program  bill  (H.R.  9331)  : 
to  consider  (see  H.  Res.  439),  1962. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Special  milk  program,  2065. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Rules,  1962. 

COLORADO  RIVER  COMMISSION  OF  NE¬ 
VADA,  lands,  convey  certain,  to  (see  bill 
H.R.  7359*). 

COLT,  S.  SLOAN,  address,  Balanced  Highway 
Program  for  the  Nation,  by,  A926. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER,  editorial.  One  Bad  Apple, 
A933. 

COLUMBIA  (S.C.)  STATE. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Not  That  Liberal,  1973. 

Two-Edged  Sword,  1973. 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  address, 
Report  of,  by  George  M.  Johnson,  A802. 

Statement:  Proposed  Legislation,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Patterson,  A843. 

COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  GOALS,  arti¬ 
cles,  President  Names  Members  (sundry) , 
A1031. 

Letter:  not  needed,  by  Representative 
Holtzman,  A1062. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS,  patents, 
compile  and  publish  certain  data  on  (see 
•  bill  S.  2986). 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  U.S.  SCIENCE  ACAD¬ 
EMY,  establish  (see  bill  H.R.  10072). 

Remarks  in  House:  establish,  A806. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  (House). 

Report:  Agricultural  Exports  to  Western 
Europe,  A987. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  (Sen¬ 
ate)  . 

Remarks  in  Senate,  funds:  authorize,  2022. 

Report:  Railroads  and  National  Defense, 
A1078. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURREN¬ 
CY  (Senate) . 

Remarks  in  Senate,  housing:  investigate, 
2114,  2115. 

COMMITTEE  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  PAPERS  (Joint). 

Appointment:  Kyi,  1665. 

Disposition  of  certain  papers,  1967,  2092. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  list,  members,  1865. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Business  Unit  Asks  U.S.  Aid  for  Schools, 
A792. 

Education  Report,  A1062. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
(House) . 

Investigations:  extra  funds  (see  H.  Res. 
441). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  (Senate) . 

Remarks  in  Senate,  efficient  operation, 
20*17. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
(Senate) . 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Authority  to  sit  during  sessions  of  Senate, 
1545. 

Investigation:  authorize,  2125. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  (Senate). 

Remarks  in  Senate,  funds:  authorize,  2030, 
2031. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
(House) . 

Appointment:  George,  2173. 

COMMITTEE  ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVITIES 
IN  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  FIELD  (Sen¬ 
ate,  Select) . 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Report:  extend  time  for  filing,  2031. 

Termination,  2013. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  (House). 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Investigations:  authorize  certain  (see  H. 
Res.  437). 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  (Senate) . 

Remarks  in  Senate,  investigation:  author¬ 
ize,  2127. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
TAXATION  (Joint). 

Appointment:  Byrnes,  1536. 

Report  (H.  Doc.  326) ,  1962. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  COMMERCE  (House). 

Report:  Investigation  of  regulatory  com¬ 
missions  and  agencies  (Rept.  1258), 
2171. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  (House). 

Resignation:  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  2173. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
(Joint) . 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Employment,  growth,  and  price  levels: 
print  extra  copies  of  hearings  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  86) . 

- - print  extra  copies  of  staff  study 

(see  S.  Con.  Res.  87). 

Energy  resources  and  technology:  print 
extra  copies  of  hearings  (see  S.  Con.  Res. 
88). 

United  States  and  Soviet  economies:  print 
extra  copies  of  comparison  of  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  891 . 

COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  NONES¬ 
SENTIAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
(Joint),  appointment.  Mason,  2051. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  (Senate). 

Article:  Dirksen  Seeks  Curb  on  Kefauver 
Probes,  2036. 

Letters:  work  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub¬ 
committee,  1842. 

Statement:  Price  Investigation,  by  Senator 
Kefauver,  2036. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Administrative  practices  in  Government 
agencies:  funds  to  study,  2028. 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee: 
authorize  funds,  2032. 

— - study  of  drug  industry,  1969,  1970. 

Expenditures  of  subcommittees,  2013- 
2015. 

Federal  judicial  system:  funds  to  study, 
2039,  2111. 

Immigration  and  naturalization  laws:  in¬ 
vestigate,  2119. 

Internal  Security  Subcommittee:  funds, 
2118. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee:  ex¬ 
penditures,  2014,  2015,  2025. 

Patent  Office,  investigate,  2116. 

Refugees:  funds  to  investigate,  2022. 

Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments:  funds,  2037. 

Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights: 
funds,  2023. 

Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries: 
funds,  2038. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act:  funds  for 
study,  2021. 

United  States  statutes:  codification,  2117. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL¬ 
FARE  (Senate). 

Aged:  study  problem  of  (see  S.  Res.  266*)- 

Employees:  provide  additional  (see  S.  Res. 
265*). 

Migratory  labor:  study  problems  relative 
to  (see  S.  Res.  267*). 

Reports 

Advisory  Panel  on  Labor-Management  Re¬ 
lations,  pursuant  to  resolution  (S.  Res. 
141),  (S.  Doc.  81),  1549. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  RESOURCES 
(Senate,  Select). 

Remarks  in  Senate:  authorize  funds,  2130. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  TRADE 
POLICY. 

Addresses 

Acceptance  of  Cordell  Hull  Award,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Rayburn,  A774. 

Presentation  of  Cordell  Hull  Award  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  Rayburn,  by  Secretary  of 
State  Herter,  A773. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  (Senate). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Clerk:  authorize  additional,  2112. 

Postal  service:  investigate,  2113. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REDUCTION  OF  NON- 
ESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
(Joint) . 

Report:  Federal  personnel,  1478. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  (Senate). 

Remarks  in  Senate:  funds,  authorize, 
2038. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO¬ 
NAUTICS  (House)  . 

Appointed:  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  2173. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  (House, 
Select). 

Report:  Small  Business  Administration 
(Rept.  1252),  2092. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  (Senate, 
Select) . 

Remarks  in  Senate:  funds:  authorize,  2128. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIV¬ 
ITIES  (House). 

Letter:  hearings,  by  Nelson  Burstein,  1671. 

Remarks  in  House 

Annual  report,  A1008. 

Nonpartisan  policies,  1671. 

Reports 

Annual  report  (Rept.  1251),  2092. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROB¬ 
LEMS  (Senate,  Special) ,  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  funds,  2132. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WASHINGTON  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  PROBLEMS  (Joint),  remarks 
in  Senate,  funds,  2132. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
(House) . 

Remarks  in  House 

Subcommittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa¬ 
tion:  advisory  groups  on  estates  and 
trusts  and  partnerships,  1944. 

COMMITTEES  OF  SENATE. 

Lists 

Committee  employees,  2014. 

Rooms  assigned  to  committees,  2018. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Employees  of  special  committees:  increase, 
2014. 

Funds:  resolutions  authorizing,  2013-2039, 
2111-2132. 

Special  and  subcommittees:  increased 
costs,  2013. 

COMMONS,  JOHN  R.,  articles.  Social  Secu¬ 
rity,  A916. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Broadcasting  stations:  amend  act  relative 
to  operation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10275). 

Misleading  material :  prohibit  broadcasting 
of  (see  bill  H.R.  10241). 

Public  interest:  strengthen  orders  to  pro¬ 
mote  (see  bill  HJl.  10242). 

Radio  towers:  amend  act  relative  to  paint¬ 
ing  and  illumination  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10259) . 


COMMUNISM.  See  also  Russia. 

Address :  Challenge  of  the  Future,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Vinson,  2174. 

Letter:  Homeownership,  by  Alan  Carnoy, 
A911. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Action  Needed  in  Hemisphere,  A854. 

International  Labor  Organization,  A868, 
A870. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Cuba:  Reds  in  Castro’s  government,  1579. 

COMMUTER  SERVICE.  See  Department  of 
Commerce;  Transportation. 

COMPACTS. 

Bills  and  resolutions  granting  consent  of 
Congress 

State  taxation  of  nonresidents  (see  bill 
H.R. 10066). 

Competition,  competitive  equality:  re¬ 
store,  to  retailers  and  distributors  (see 
bill  S.  2995). 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL. 

Audit  reports 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (H. 
Doc.  328),  1816,  1962. 

General  Services  Administration:  abaca 
fiber  program  (H.  Doc.  324),  1816,  1962. 

Communications  from 

Department  of  the  Air  Force:  contracts 
with  Continental  Aviation  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corp.,  1817,  1962. 

- fees  for  contractor  financing,  2091, 

2192. 

- procurement  of  airframe  spare  parts, 

1817,  1962. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  surplus  property  program,  1817, 
1962. 

Department  of  the  Navy:  use  of  drawings 
for  procurement  purposes,  1477,  1541. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.:  missile  component 
contracts,  1811,  1817. 

European  offshore  procurement  program: 
tax  exemption  privileges,  2091,  2192. 

General  Accounting  Office:  supergrade  po¬ 
sitions  in,  2091,  2192. 

Ryukyu  Islands:  military  activities  in  the, 
1702,  1817. 

Turkey:  military  aid  to,  1940,  1962. 

CONEJOS  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  COLORADO,  approve  contract 
with  (see  bill  H.R.  6516*). 

CONGRESS.  See  also  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives;  Members  of  Congress;  Senate; 
Yea-and-Nat  Votes. 

Remarks  in  House 

86th  Congress:  election  year  politics, 
A1140. 

First  Jewish  prayer:  anniversary  of,  A791, 
A815. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Expenditures:  data,  2020. 

Pending  issues:  review,  2141. 

CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY,  ad¬ 
dress,  Achieving  Peaceful  and  Prosper¬ 
ous  World,  by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr., 
A914. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  general  leave  to  extend  remarks, 
1536. 

CONN  ALLY  AMENDMENT.  See  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice. 

CONNER,  ROBERT  J.,  SR.,  report,  Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation  Program  in  District  of 
Columbia,  A936. 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO.  OF  NEW 
YORK,  INC.,  editorial,  Automation  Ob¬ 
ject  Lesson,  A908. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS,  enforce  (see 
bill  H.R.  10198). 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
resolution,  175th  anniversary  of  adop¬ 
tion,  by  Philadelphia  City  Council,  A993. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Religion  and  Education  Under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  1892. 

Salute  to  Senate  (sundry) ,  A943,  A944. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

175th  anniversary:  commemorate  (see  H.J. 
Res.  605) . 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
Continued 

Bills  and  resolutions  to  amend. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
increase  term  to  4  years  (see  H.J.  Res. 
601). 

President  and  Vice  President:  election  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10301). 

State  taxation  of  income  of  nonresidents 
(see  H.J.  Res.  595) . 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Appropriation  bills:  item  veto,  1841. 
Education:  State  control  of  schools,  1973. 
House  of  Representatives:  filling  of  tem¬ 
porary  vacancies  (S.  J.  Res.  39),  1512, 
1531,  1559,  1588,  1593,  1608. 

Poll  tax:  amendment  to  S.J.  Res.  39,  1512, 
1531,  1559,  1588,  1593. 

Tenth  amendment,  1563. 

CONTE,  SILVIO  O.  (a  Rrepresentative  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Editorial:  A  Sound  Civil  Rights  Plan,  from 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 
A1033. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Massachusetts,  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1635. 

Hall,  David  M.,  eulogy,  1538. 

COOK,  EARLE  F.  (Major  General,  U.S. 
Army),  letter,  tribute  to  Col.  Clifford  A. 
Poutre,  A885. 

COOK,  ROBERT  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Ohio ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

OASI:  exempt  certain  persons  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10189),  1963. 

COOLEY,  HAROLD  D.  (a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 
Letter:  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe,  from  Representative  Albert, 
A987. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives:  increase 
membership  of  Board  of  Directors  of  (see 
bill  H.R.  10310),  2171. 

Eng,  Mrs.  Yee  Choi:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10224),  1964. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2158,  2164. 

Special  milk  program,  2065. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  1962,  2092. 

COOPER,  JOHN  COBB,  statement,  Range  of 
Soviet  Airpower,  A1147. 

COOPER,  JOHN  SHERMAN  (a  Senator  from 
Kentucky) . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  amendment  (S.  743)  : 
to  amend,  1968. 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1621,  1717,  1736. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  supports,  1966. 
Chebithes,  Vasilios  I.:  eulogy,  2106. 
Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1717,  1720,  1721,  1736-1738,  1741, 
1749,  1794,  1885,  1923. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1835. 

Nuclear  tests  suspension,  1617. 
Syrian-Israeli  border  clashes,  1716. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
1966. 

COOPERATIVES,  newsletter,  Taxation,  by 
Representative  Alger,  A1037. 

Statement:  Taxation,  by  George  J.  Burger, 
A997. 


COOS  BAY  (OREG.)  WORLD. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Freedom  Award  (sundry) ,  A1129. 

Oregon  Honored — Again,  A948. 

What  Happened  to  Ike’s  National  Forest 
Program?  A1107. 

CORCORAN,  JOHN  J.,  statement,  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  A959. 

CORN  TASSEL,  statement  by  Margo  Cairns, 
A927. 

CORPORATIONS,  address,  How  American 
Business  Can  Recapture  Its  Pioneering 
Spirit,  by  Louis  E.  Wolfson,  A1009. 

CORPORATIONS,  NONPROFIT,  tax  exemp¬ 
tion,  provide,  for  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10211) . 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  (TEX.)  CALLER-TIMES, 
editorial,  Aid  to  Education,  A856. 

CORRIGAN,  JAMES  J.,  article,  Pittston’s 
Saddest  Sunday,  A1028. 

COTTON,  NORRIS  (a  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  ) . 

Editorial :  Bridges  Has  Good  Plan  To  Bring 
Cuba  to  Terms,  from  the  Laconia  (N.H.) 
Citizen,  A1095. 

Table:  cigarette  tax  revenues,  proposal  to 
return  portion  to  States,  1724. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1723. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Cigarette  tax  revenue:  use  by  States  for 
education,  1723. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1721,  1723-1726. 

- use  by  States  of  cigarette  tax  reve¬ 
nues,  1723. 

Governors:  authority  to  fill  temporary  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  House,  1602. 

Polaris  submarine  program,  2103. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1602. 

COTTON  DIGEST,  article,  Burris  C.  Jackson, 
2211. 

COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  See 
also  Supreme  Court  op  the  United 
States. 

Carlo  Bianchi  and  Company  v.  The  United 
States :  letter  by  George  C.  Doub,  A1059. 

Condemnation  proceedings:  remarks  in 
Senate,  require  Federal  judgments  be 
registered  in  local  courts,  1709. 

Federal  judicial  system:  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  study,  2111. 

Government  officials:  bill  to  permit  civil 
actions  against  (see  bill  H.R.  10089). 

Judges:  editorial,  Congress  Delays  Justice, 
A931. 

- statement,  Need  for  Additional  in 

Eastern  District  of  New  York  and  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  Second  Circuit,  by 
Robert  A.  Morse,  A1153. 

Judgments:  bill  to  require  registration, 
recording,  and  indexing  of  certain  Fed¬ 
eral  (see  bill  S.  2970). 

Obscene  matter:  bill  to  strengthen  penal¬ 
ties  for  mailing  or  transporting  (see  bill 
H.R. 10172). 

COX,  ARCHIBALD,  article,  Strikes  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Interest,  A801. 

CRANE,  BURTON,  article,  Action  of  Market, 
1507. 

CRANKSHAW,  EDWARD,  article,  Soviet  Vis¬ 
itors  Pave  Way  for  Moves  Into  Africa, 
A912. 

CREDIT  CONTROLS,  finance  charges,  require 
disclosure  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10340). 

CRIME,  statements  on  anti-Semitism  by 
West  German  officials,  A794,  A795. 

Articles  and  editorials 

New  War  on  Organized  Crime,  1982. 

Numbers  Game,  A814. 

Rape  Isn’t  Rape  Up  North,  A858. 

Tennessee  Versus  Wash  Jones,  A1019. 

Remarks  in  House 

Desecrations  of  places  of  worship;  expres¬ 
sing  sense  of  Congress,  1629;  1630,  1653, 
A927,  A932. 

Places  of  worship:  desecration,  1669,  2170, 
A818,  A833,  A979. 

New  York  City:  numbers  racket,  1810. 


CROWLEY,  PATRICK  F„  letter,  crooked 
cross,  1656. 

CROWLEY  RIDGE  CHRONICLE,  article,  Try 
a  “Vimburger,”  A913. 

CUBA,  address,  Extension  of  Sugar  Act,  by 
Robert  H.  Shields,  A860. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Bad  Neighbor,  A978. 

Bolder  U.S.  Action  Needed,  A808,  A829. 

Bridges  Has  Good  Plan,  A1095. 

Castro’s  Cuba,  A1050. 

Communists  Rule  90  Miles  Away,  1579. 

Have  We  Lost  Our  Minds?  A1101. 

Mikoyan  Will  Like  It  in  Cuba,  A975. 

Ninety  Miles  to  Communism,  All 83. 

Porter,  Charles  O.:  views  of,  A1002. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thorning  Declares  Castro  Policies 
Threaten  Pro-U.S.  Nations,  A1041. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Sugar  quotas:  reduce  (see  bills  H.R.  10104, 
10126, 10184) . 

Remarks  in  House 

Castro,  Fidel:  visit  of  Mikoyan,  2089. 

Communist  infiltration,  2089. 

Sugar  Act:  modify,  2089. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Castro,  Fidel:  anti-American  policies,  1579. 

Communist  activities,  1579. 

Nationalization  of  U.S.  property,  2098. 

CULTURAL  EXCHANGES.  See  Department 
of  State. 

CUMMINGS,  JOHN  M.,  article,  Nation  Pros¬ 
perous,  Democrats  Learn,  A790. 

CUNNINGHAM,  GLENN  (a  Representative 
from  Nebraska) . 

Editorial:  Agreement  on  Need — Nation’s 
Railroads,  from  the  Washington  Star, 
A793. 

— - Dead  Hand  at  the  Throttle,  from  the 

Washington  News,  A969. 

Letter :  transportation  of  first-class  mail  by 
air,  by  D.  L.  Hand  in  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette,  A1134. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A819, 
A820,  A822-A824. 

CURTIS,  CARL  T.  (a  Senator  from  Nebraska) . 

Table:  Senate  committee  room  assign¬ 
ments,  2018. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Administrative  practice  and  procedure 
study,  2029. 

Antitrust  and  monopoly  law  investigation, 
2032. 

Byrd,  Harry,  2017. 

Committee  expenditures:  excesses,  2013, 
2014,  2017. 

Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  work, 
2025. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1906. 

Federal  election  law  studies,  2038. 

Judicial  system:  subcommittee  study  of, 
2112. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  subcommittee  in¬ 
vestigations,  2027. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1840. 

CURTIS,  LAURENCE  (a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Explanation  of  absence,  1810. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 

CURTIS,  THOMAS  B.  (a  Representative  from 

Missouri) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1641. 

CUSTOMS.  See  Treasury  Department. 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE.  See  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Claims  fund  law:  amend  (see  bills  S.  3008; 
H.R.  10278). 

Remarks  in  House 

American  citizens:  settlement  of  claims, 
2097. 
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D.C.  TRANSIT  SYSTEM,  INC.,  letter,  ex¬ 
tend  period  to  file  report,  1811,  1816. 

DADDARIO,  EMILIO  Q.  (a  Representative 
from  Connecticut) . 

Article:  UPI  Reporter  Jailed  In  China,  2178. 

Editorial:  War  We’re  Losing,  from  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  A867. 

Essay:  Conservation  and  the  Farmington 
Meadow,  by  Laura  Deming,  A1045. 

- Farmington  River  Valley — Our 

Present  and  Future,  by  Tony  Wallace,  Jr., 
A1045. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Oflazian,  Esther  B.,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10321), 2172. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Chinese  Communists:  imprisonment  of 
news  reporter  Bill  Yim,  2177. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 
amend  (H.R.  3610) ,  A1142. 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz:  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1144. 

Yim,  Bill:  jailed  by  Chinese  Communists, 
2177. 

DAGUE,  PAUL  B.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Article:  Warning  Against  Inflationary 

Spending  (excerpts),  by  David  Lawrence 
in  the  Washington  Star,  A1135. 

Editorial:  Political  Sabotage  of  School  Aid, 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  A1029. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act:  amend  rela¬ 
tive  to  sale  of  certain  livestock  (see  bill 
H.R. 10190),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2160. 

American  Legion  magazine:  article  an¬ 
swering  critics  of  loyalty  oath  printed 
in,  A907. 

National  Defense  Education  Act:  loyalty 
oath  provision,  A907. 

Pitkin,  Robert  B.:  article  on  the  loyalty 
oath  written  by,  A907. 

DAIRY  RECORD  (publication),  letter,  milk 
price  war  in  Indiana,  by  D.  C.  Daniel, 
A1006. 

DALLAS  NEWS,  article,  Wooten  Heads  Bank¬ 
ing’s  1963  Centennial,  A776. 

DANIEL,  D.  C.,  letter,  milk  price  war  in 
Indiana,  A1006. 

DANIELS,  DOMINICK  V.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Library  Services  Act:  extend  (see  bill  H.R. 
10191), 1963. 

DAVIS,  CLIFFORD  (a  Representative  from 
Tennessee) . 

Declaration  of  Conscience,  by  Walter 
Chandler,  Herbert  Moriarty,  Jr.,  and 
Lester  A.  Rosen,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  A840. 

DAWSON  RESERVOIR,  TEX.,  designate  (see 
bill  H.R.  10127). 

DEARING,  GERALD  L.,  article,  What  Is 
National  Cotton  Council?  A1022. 

DEATH  ANNOUNCED. 

Representative 

Hall,  David  M.,  1530,  1536. 

DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Costs  to  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  A961. 

Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?  A902. 

Paying  for  Public  Debt,  A806. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Foreign  aid:  effect  on  national  debt,  1529. 

DE  DUDAS,  MAGDOLNA,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10149) . 

DEFENDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTI¬ 
TUTION,  tert  of  Van  Buren  Memorial 
Award  to  Olga  Weber,  A914. 

DEFENSE  CONTRACTS.  See  Government 
Contracts. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  REORGANIZA¬ 
TION  ACT,  See  Department  op  De¬ 
fense. 

DE  GAULLE,  CHARLES.  See  France. 


DELANEY,  JAMES  J.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York). 

Articles:  Eleven  Farm  Units  Ask  White 
House  To  Curb  Flemming  on  Food  Addi¬ 
tives  (sundry) ,  A906. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Makris,  Georgia  J.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10322),  2172. 

DEI ,  AW  ARE,  milk  marketing  orders,  prevent 
application  of  certain,  until  approved  by 
farmers  in  (see  bills  S.  2952;  H.R.  10205) . 

DELHI  ’  (N.Y.)  DELAWARE-REPUBLICAN 
EXPRESS,  article,  Capacity  Crowd  Hears 
Ceylon  Ambassador  at  Delhi  Tech,  A953. 

DELUCIA,  FRANK,  remarks  in  House,  Trib¬ 
ute,  A1003. 

DEL  VALLE,  P.  A.,  text  of  award  to  Olga 
Weber,  A914. 

DEMING,  LAURA,  essay,  Conservation  and 
Farmington  Meadow,  A1045. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  legislative  program  of 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York, 
A806. 

Addresses 

Moderation,  Token  Integration,  and  a 
United  South,  by  Governor  Barnett, 
A878. 

Today’s  Parallel  With  1928,  by  Senator 
Dodd,  A951. 

Addresses,  Roosevelt  Day 
Clark,  Joseph  S.,  A786. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats  Learn,  A790. 
What’s  Fair  in  Campaign  War?  A1081. 

Remarks  in  House 

Guided  Missiles:  appropriations,  Truman  - 
Eisenhower  administrations,  2055. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Spending  theories,  2141. 

Resolutions 

Commending  Members  of  Congress,  by 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  State  Commit¬ 
tee,  A1136. 

Religious  and  racial  bigotry,  by  United 
Regular  Democratic  Organization  of 
Kings  County,  N.Y.,  A1105. 

DEMPSEY,  O.  D.,  article.  Mayor  of  Harlem, 
A8S6. 

DENT,  JOHN  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Article:  IDA  Loan  Policy,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  A929. 
Release:  Dent  demands  facts  on  foreign 
bids,  issued  by,  A928. 

Report :  More  Jobs  Found  for  Older  Work¬ 
ers  in  1959,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  Problems  of  Older 
Workers,  A1064. 

Tables:  jobs  for  older  workers  (selected 
data),  A1064. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10046), 1542. 

National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill 
H.R.  10252),  2092. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H.R.  10131), 
1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1640. 

Area  redevelopment:  foreign  but  not  do¬ 
mestic  help,  A928. 

Foreign  investments:  effect  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  A928. 

Germany:  pipeline  deal  with  Russia,  A928. 
Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1540. 

Japan:  watch  factory  in  India,  A928. 
Powell,  Adam  Clayton:  awards  tendered 
to,  A1120. 

- qualifications  to  be  chairman  of 

House  committee,  A1119. 

- tribute,  A1119. 

DENVER  (COLO.)  POST. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Lincoln’s  Legacy,  2225. 

Red  China  Should  Be  Invited  to  Disarma¬ 
ment  Talks,  A931. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  See  also 
Agriculture:  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Fact  sheet:  Rural  Development  Program, 
A924. 

Letters 

Analysis  of  Administration’s  farm  program, 
by  True  D.  Morse,  1499. 

Food,  yearbook,  by  Jane  Reinker,  A1054. 

Remarks  in  House 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  1956,  A1012. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Brucellosis  eradication  campaign,  2202. 
Forest  research :  budget,  1989. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE.  See  also 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Bills  and  resolutions 
Appropriations  (see  bill  H.R.  10234*) . 
Commuter  service:  extend  Federal  aid  to 
provide  (see  bill  H.R.  10343). 

Patents:  compile  and  publish  certain  data 
on  (see  bill  S.  2986). 

Remarks  in  House 

Appropriations:  bill  (H.R.  10234),  2146, 
A1144. 

Bill  (H.R.  5436)  to  provide  register  of  all 
revoked  driver’s  licenses,  A839. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce :  policies, 

2153,  A1110. 

Bureau  of  Standards:  move  to  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md„  2152. 

Censuses  of  Business,  Manufacturers  and 
Mineral  Industries,  2154. 

Maritime  Administration :  appropriation, 

2154. 

Weather  Bureau:  appropriation,  2148,  2152, 
2156. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE.  See  also  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 

Alaska:  remarks  in  Senate,  intermediate 
range  missiles,  1977. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare:  remarks 
in  House,  use  of,  1952. 

- resolution,  American  Legion,  1954. 

Contracts:  remarks  in  House,  criticism  of, 
A1082. 

Guided  missiles :  article,  Dulles’  Testimony, 
1988. 

- article,  Forgotten  Gap,  1530. 

- remarks  in  House,  appropriations 

during  Truman  and  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istrations,  2055. 

- remarks  in  House,  contradictory 

statements,  1626,  2054,  2178. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  nuclear  test  ban 

(Geneva  Conference),  1995-2008,  2200, 
2208. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  reply  to  critics 

of  administration’s  program,  1529,  1530, 
1582,  1928,  1974. 

— — - —  statement,  History  of  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
siles,  by  Representative  Arends,  1489. 
- table,  obligational  program  for  mis¬ 
sile  systems  (1946-60),  1492. 

— — —  testimony  of  Gen.  Bernard  Schrie- 
ver,  1928. 

Industrial  security  program:  remarks  in 
House,  bill  (H.R.  8121)  to  provide,  1628. 
- remarks  in  Senate,  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  2207. 

Installations :  bills  to  provide  for  construc¬ 
tion  at  certain  (see  bills  S.  3006;  H.R. 
10220) . 

- letter,  new  construction,  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  2097. 

Intelligence  information:  excerpt  from 
Army  Intelligence  Field  Manual,  1626. 

- remarks  in  House,  contradictory 

statements,  1626,  2056,  2178. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  reply  to  admin¬ 
istration’s  critics,  1529,  1530,  1582,  1928, 
1974. 

- testimony,  General  Lemnitzer,  2056. 

Judge  advocates:  bill  to  procure  and  re¬ 
tain  (see  bill  H.R.  10193) . 

Law  specialists:  bill  to  procure  and  retain 
(see  bill  H.R.  10193). 

Missiles:  article.  Experts  Doubt  Russia’s 
Missile  Pinpointed  Target,  A881. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— Continued 
Missiles :  articles.  The  Gap  ( series ) ,  A895- 
A898. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration:  concurrent  resolution  opposing 
transfers  to,  from  (see  H.  Con.  Res. 
559). 

Nuclear  weapons:  remarks  in  House,  pro¬ 
posal  to  transfer,  2167. 

Outer  space:  remarks  in  House,  adminis¬ 
tration  policies,  1949. 

Preparedness:  address,  Challenge  for  Sur¬ 
vival,  by  Representative  Vinson,  2174. 

- address,  National  Defense,  by  Bryce 

N.  Harlow,  A1071. 

- articles,  Missile  Gap  (series),  A895- 

A898. 

- article,  President  and  Alarmist  Talk, 

A952. 

- article,  Real  Gap,  1714,  A847. 

- article.  What’s  Fair  in  Campaign 

War?  A1081. 

- edtiorial,  Heart  of  the  Struggle, 

A1025. 

- editorial,  “Once  in  a  While,  Remem¬ 
ber—”,  A976. 

- editorial,  Widening  Gap?  A887. 

- letter,  state  of  our  defenses,  by 

Representative  Oliver,  A1159. 

- remarks  in  House,  contradictory 

statements,  1626,  2054,  2178. 

- remarks  in  House,  reply  to  adminis¬ 
tration’s  critics,  1627,  2054,  2055. 

- remarks  in  House,  weaknesses  in 

Nation’s  defense  posture,  2053,  2054. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  reply  to  critics 

of  the  administration,  1529,  1530,  1582, 
1928,  1971,  1974. 

Procurement:  editorial.  Fat  in  Defense 
Budget,  A1082. 

Reorganization:  bill  to  provide  for  (see 
bill  S.  2957) . 

- remarks  in  Senate,  analysis  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  1485. 

Reserves:  address,  Defense  Role,  by  Bryce 
N.  Harlow,  1971. 

Retired  members:  bill  to  equalize  pay  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10274). 

Retired  officers:  editorial.  Rules  and  Con¬ 
science,  A866. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  retired  pay,  2107. 

Retirement  pay:  letter,  Albert  F.  Block, 
A850. 

Schools :  remarks  in  Senate,  provide  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  1968. 

Transportation:  report,  Railroads,  by 

House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
A1078. 

- statement.  Current  Policies,  by  Rus¬ 
sell  E.  Garrett,  A1075. 

Travel  and  transportation  allowances:  au¬ 
thorize  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10068). 
Unification:  poem  relative  to,  A1108. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy:  appointments  to  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors,  House,  1807. 

Airlift:  article,  Legislation  That  Makes 
Sense,  2011. 

Algiers:  remarks  in  Senate,  U.S.  bases, 
1971. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service:  editorial, 
Don’t  Sell  Them  Short,  A1024. 

- -  editorial.  Enviable  Safety  Record, 

A1030. 

SAC:  remarks  in  House  deterrent,  capabil¬ 
ities,  2053,  2054. 

71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron,  Alaska:  remarks 
in  Senate,  proposed  to  deactivate,  1550. 

Department  of  the  Army 
Academy:  appointments  to  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors,  House,  1807. 

Ballistic  Missile  Agency:  remarks  in  House, 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  567)  to  trans¬ 
fer  Development  Operations  Division  to 
NASA,  2044. 

- remarks  in  House,  opposing  transfer, 

1625. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE — Continued 

Development  Operations  Division  of  Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  Agency:  joint  resolution  to 
transfer  to  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (see  H.J.  Res. 
567*). 

Signal  Corps:  bill  to  credit  service  of  fe¬ 
male  members  of  telephone  operating 
units  (see  bill  H.R.  10107). 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Academy:  appointments  to  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors,  House,  1807. 

George  Washington:  article,  First  in  Peace, 
First  in  War,  A1141. 

HOPE:  remarks  in  Senate,  hospital  ship, 
1934. 

John  King:  address,  Launching  of,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Kilday,  A1083. 

Oceanography:  article,  Descend  7  Miles  in 
Ocean  for  New  Depth  Mark,  A932. 

Outmoded  weapons:  remarks  in  House, 
construction  of,  2053. 

Polar  explorations:  remarks  in  Senate,  tri¬ 
bute  to  leaders,  2107. 

Polaris  submarine:  article,  First  in  Peace, 
First  in  War— U.S.S.  George  Washington, 
A1141. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  increase,  2103. 

- remarks  in  House,  role  in  national 

defense,  2053. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  status,  1971. 

Springfield:  letter,  removal  from  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Co.,  by  Rear  Adm.  R.  L.  Moore, 
Jr.,  A1013. 

Suez  Canal:  remarks  in  House,  cancella¬ 
tion  clause  in  contracts,  1950,  1952. 

Treasure  Island  Naval  Station:  editorial. 
Stop  Bay  Pollution,  A1136. 

Weapons  plant:  bill  for  relief  of  certain 
employees  of,  at  Washington,  D.C.  (see 
bill  H.R.  10060) . 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE.  See  also  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Administrative  Assistant  Secretary:  estab¬ 
lish  position  of  (see  bills  S.  2960;  H.R. 
10260). 

Communications  from 

Nonprofit  institutions:  grants-in-aid  to 
certain,  1478,  1541. 

Remarks  in  House 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  food  addi¬ 
tive  law,  2076. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  See  also 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE.  See  also  At¬ 
torney  General. 

Article:  Fine  Hand  of  FBI,  A893. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  See  also  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Employees:  amend  code  to  protect,  from 
assaults  and  homicides  (see  bills  S. 
2961;  H.R.  10135,  10188). 

Remarks  in  House 

Employees:  protection,  1698. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Employees:  make  a  Federal  crime  assaults 
upon,  1548. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE,  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  establish,  1931. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE.  See  also  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

Address:  Cleveland’s  Role  in  International 
Cultural  Relations,  by  Robert  H.  Thayer, 
A1103. 

Resolution:  Diplomatic  Academy,  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  of  Cedar  Rapids,  A1119. 

Statement:  Nuclear  Test  Suspension,  2201. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Arms  Plan  Lag  Irks  West,  2181. 

Cultural  Exchange  With  Russia  Hit, 
A1143. 

Year  Abroad,  A832. 

Your  Old  Passport  May  Have  New  Look, 
A1182. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE — Continued 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Exchange  of  persons:  amend  act  relative 
to  payment  of  certain  expenses  (see  bill 
S. 2951). 

Letters 

Anti-Semitic  demonstrations:  denouncing, 
1653. 

Effective  diplomacy,  by  Ralph  Shumacker, 
A907. 

Exchange  of  persons:  authority  to  pay 
expenses,  1484. 

Remarks  in  House 

Embassies:  flying  of  flag,  1699. 

Geneva  conference:  news  leaks,  1625. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Communist  China:  visas  for  newsmen, 
2177. 

Disarmament:  lack  of  plans,  2179. 

Geneva  Conference:  news  leaks,  1616. 

Voice  of  America:  broadcasts  to  Baltic  na¬ 
tions,  1824. 

DEROUNIAN,  STEVEN  B.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Article:  Too  Much,  but  Never  Enough, 
from  American  Weekly,  by,  A883. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation:  establish  (see  H.J.  Res. 
606),  2172. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Anti-Semitic  demonstrations:  West  Ger¬ 
man  incidents,  1669. 

DERTHICK,  LAWRENCE  G.  ( Commissioner 
of  Education ) . 

Article:  Challenge  of  Russian  Schools, 
1775. 

DERWINSKI,  EDWARD  J.  (a  Representative 
from  Illinois). 

Editorial:  Ignorance  a  Weapon,  from  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Journal,  A887. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Anti-Semitism:  acts  of  violence,  A979. 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER,  editorial.  Strangle¬ 
hold  on  Agriculture,  A1004. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  article.  Urban  Redevelop¬ 
ment,  1854. 

DETROIT  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION, 
letter,  McNamara  educational  bill,  1747. 

DETROIT  NEWS,  article,  When  American 
Medical  Association  Disapproves — Every¬ 
thing’s  “Socialism,”  A805. 

DEWEY,  THOMAS  E.,  remarks  in  Senate, 
views  on  Federal  aid  to  education,  1882. 

DIAMONDS,  remarks  in  Senate,  Arkansas  dia¬ 
mond  mine,  1979. 

DICKS,  WESLEY  O’N.,  letter,  civil  rights 
legislation,  A960. 

DILLON,  DOUGLAS  (Under  Secretary  of 
State),  article,  View  From  Promontory, 
A918. 

DINGELL,  JOHN  D.  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Address:  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  before 
the  Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  A1026. 

Article:  Can  We  Have  Clean  Water?  by 
Frank  Gregg  in  Outdoor  America  pub¬ 
lication,  A831. 

- Mileage  in  Reverse,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  A815. 

- Pellets  of  Death,  from  the  Michigan 

Audubon  Newsletter,  A882. 

- Pollution  Remains  Critical  Problem 

in  Many  Areas  of  State  and  Nation,  by 
Ben  Lewis  In  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  A1180. 

- Sewer  Problem  Acute  in  Five  Area 

Villages,  by  Sig  Gessler  in  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun,  A1056. 

- Water  Pollution  (sundry),  A831, 

A833,  A901,  A1180. 

- When  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  Disapproves:  Everything’s  "So¬ 
cialism,”  from  the  Detroit  News,  A805. 

- Where  Do  We  Stand?  from  Outdoor 

America  publication,  A833. 
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DINGELL,  JOHN  D.— Continued 

Editorial:  Polluted  Water,  Undiluted  Gall, 
from  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  A901. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend  to 
prohibit  deduction  of  certain  business 
expenses  (see  bill  H.R.  10330),  2188. 
- amend  to  provide  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  certain  returns  (see  bill  H.R. 
10333), 2188.  f 

—  - - amend  relative  to  interest  and  divi¬ 

dends  (see  bill  H.R.  10331),  2188. 

- amend  relative  to  oil  and  gas  de¬ 
pletion  rates  (see  bill  H.R.  10322) ,  2188. 

—  - amend  to  repeal  dividend  credit 

(see  bill  H.R.  10334). 

Israel:  relating  to  boycott  of  vessels  trad¬ 
ing  with  (see  bill  H.R.  10296),  2171. 
School  construction:  assist  States  in  (see 
bill  H.R.  10047),  1542. 

Water-pollution  control:  expand  research 
and  strengthen  -enforcement  of  (see  bill 
H.R. 10244) , 2092. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  587). 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  A826. 

Federal  fair  trade  bill,  A1044. 

Income  tax:  close  loopholes,  2186. 

- eliminate  dividend  credits,  2186. 

Oil -depletion  allowance,  2186. 
Pharmaceutical  manufacturers :  examples 
of  gouging  practices,  A1044. 

DIRKSEN,  EVERETT  McKINLEY  (a  Senator 
from  Illinois) . 

Article:  Dirksen  Sees  Curb  on  Kefauver 
Probe,  in  the  Washington  Post,  2036. 

- Dulles  Testimony,  by  Joseph  Alsop 

in  the  Washington  Post,  2105. 

Letter;  District  home  rule,  to  Senator 
Kefauver  from  the  White  House,  1608. 
Memorandum:  Federal  code  of  adminis¬ 
trative  practices,  1726. 

- - steel  strike  settlement,  from  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Corp.,  1534. 

Report:  Ballistic  Missiles:  A  Plistory,  by 
Representative  Arends,  1489. 

Resolution:  commendation  for  Secretary 
Gates,  from  the  VFW,  21C3. 

Statement:  Movers’  Committee  for  Equi¬ 
table  Distribution  of  Government  Traffic, 
A1075. 

Table:  Republic  Steel  income  statement, 
1535. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  constructipn  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1901,  1918. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
S.  3001),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Alsop,  Joseph:  article  on  Allen  Dulles’ 
secret  committee  testimony,  2105. 
American  Hellenic  Congress:  organization 
of,  1976. 

Buttfield,  Nancy:  Australian  senator  visits 
the  Senate,  1520. 

Civil-rights  bill:  Eisenhower  recommenda¬ 
tions,  1968. 

Committee  meetings  during  session,  1711. 
District  of  Columbia:  voting-rights  amend¬ 
ment,  1608. 

Dulles,  Allen  W.:  committee  testimony, 

2105. 

Education :  Federal  school-construction 
bill,  1720,  1725,  1726,  1750,  1751-1753, 

1774,  1797,  1799,  1866,  1882,  1884,  1885, 

1901,  1908-1910,  1918,  1919. 

Federal  code  of  administrative  practice, 
1726. 

Gates,  Thomas  S.:  commendation  from  the 
VFW,  2103. 

Governors:  authority  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House,  1533,  1534. 
Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1837. 


DIRKSEN,  EVERETT  McKINLEY— Con. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Missile  program:  work  of  Representative 
Arends,  1489. 

Mundt,  Karl:  statement  by,  1986. 

Steel  strike  settlement,  1532. 

Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop¬ 
oly:  drug  price  hearings,  966. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  dedication  of 
new  building,  2103. 

DISARMAMENT,  consensus  of  Third  East- 
West  Roundtable  Conference,  London, 
England,  2179,  2182. 

Addresses 

Control  of  Superweapons,  by  Brien  McMa¬ 
hon,  in  Senate,  February  2,  1950,  A798. 

Destruction  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  by 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  A939. 

Nuclear  Testing,  by  Tris  Coffin,  A1148. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Arms  Plan  Lag  Irks  West,  2181. 

Red  China  Should  Be  Invited  to  Talks, 
A931 . 

Remarks  in  House 

London  England:  plan  proposed  at  in¬ 
formal  conference,  2179. 

Precarious  peace:  need  for  positive  plans, 
2179. 

Russia:  obstruction  tactics,  2180. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Geneva  Conference:  nuclear  test  ban,  1617, 
1932,  1995-2008,  2200,  2208. 

Statements 

Inspection  and  Control  System,  by  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  2101. 

Nuclear  Test  Suspension,  by  Department 
of  State,  2201. 

DISASTERS,  article,  Pittston’s  Saddest  Sun¬ 
day,  A1028. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Alien  employees:  bill  to  exempt  compensa¬ 
tion  received  by  certain  (see  bill  S.  2954) . 

Appropriations:  bill  making  (see  bill  H.R. 
10233*). 

- remarks  in  House,  bill  (H.R.  10233) 

to  provide,  2051. 

Armory  Board:  report,  1541. 

Code  of  laws:  bill  to  amend,  for  (see  bill 
S. 2955). 

Columbia  Teachers  College:  remarks  in 
House,  appropriation,  2061. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts:  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  bill  (S.  2778) ,  2135. 

Congressional  Hotel:  remarks  in  House, 
policies,  2224. 

Convalescent  Hospital :  bill  to  make  grants 
to  (see  bill  S.  2979) . 

Corporations:  bills  to  amend  act  relative 
to  residency  of  trustees  of  (see  bills  S. 
2889;  H.R.  9737*) . 

■ - remarks  in  House,  residence  of 

trustees,  2041. 

Einstein,  Albert:  joint  resolution  to  erect 
memorial  to  (see  H.J.  Res.  596). 

Federal  payment:  remarks  in  House,  ap¬ 
propriation,  2052,  2058,  2061. 

- table,  2063. 

Fire,  marine,  and  casualty  insurance:  bills 
to  regulate  (see  bills  S.  3013;  H.R.  10183). 

Garages:  bill  to  provide  for  licensing  of 
public  (see  bill  H.R.  10245) . 

Home  Rule:  editorial,  Proposed  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendment,  A1017. 

Inaugural  ceremonies:  remarks  in  House, 
appropriation,  2064. 

Mayflower  Hotel:  remarks  in  House,  pol¬ 
icies,  1624,  2217,  2223,  2224. 

Meatcutters:  remarks  in  House,  strike, 
2223. 

Municipal  Court:  report,  Alcoholic  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Program,  by  Robert  J.  Conner, 
Sr.,  A936. 

National  Showcase  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences:  bill  to  establish  (see  bUl  H.R. 
10051). 

Parking  lots:  bill  to  provide  for  licensing 
of  (see  bill  H.R.  10245). 

Police  Department:  remarks  in  House,  ap¬ 
propriation,  2052,  2059,  2062,  2064. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Continued 
Police  Department:  remarks  in  House, 
commendation,  2058,  2059. 

Portrait  gallery:  remarks  in  Senate,  estab¬ 
lish,  1755. 

Public  schools:  bill  to  charge  tuition  to 
nonresidents  who  attend,  in  the  (see 
bill  H.R.  7124*). 

- remarks  in  House,  bill  (H.R.  7124) 

to  require  payment  of  tuition  by  non¬ 
residents,  2041. 

Reinforced  Rodmen’s  Union:  editorial. 
Patience  and  Pressure,  A787. 
Representation:  editorials.  Three  Cheers 
(sundry) ,  A943,  A944. 

- - letter  from  the  President  support¬ 
ing,  1608. 

- remarks  in  Senate,  amendment  to 

joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to  pro¬ 
vide,  1602,  1608. 

Sales  tax:  bill  to  increase,  on  certain  sales 
(see  bill  H.R.  10346) . 

Slum  clearance:  article.  Urban  Renewal, 
1853. 

Taxes:  bill  relative  to  overpayments  and 
refunds  of  (see  bill  S.  2953). 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act:  bills  to 
amend  (see  bills  S.  2987,  2988). 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  bill  to  extend 
certain  tax  exemption  for  (see  bill  H.R. 
9451*). 

- - remarks  in  House,  tax  exemption, 

2C40. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  joint  resolutions  to  erect 
memorial  in  honor  of  (see  H.J.  Res.  543, 
600). 

Communications  from 
Revenue:  proposal  to  provide,  1811. 

DIVIDENDS.  See  Internal  Revenue  Code  op 
1954. 

“DIXIE”  (song),  remarks  in  House,  com¬ 
memorative  stamp,  2186. 

DIXON,  HENRY  ALDOUS  ( a  Representative 
from  Utah) . 

Commendation  by  Representative  Weaver, 
1670. 

Editorial:  What  Can  We  Learn  From  Rus¬ 
sian  Schools?  from  the  Utah  Educational 
Review,  A1141. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Library  Services  Act:  extend  (see  bill  H.R. 
10335), 2188. 

Public  lands:  clarify  right  of  States  rela¬ 
tive  to  mineral  leases  or  permits  (see  bill 
H.R.  10336),  2188. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Food  additives  policy,  1670. 

- cancer  inducing  chemicals,  1670. 

DOBRIANSKY,  LEV  E.,  article,  Russian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Offensive:  Meaning  and  Intent, 
A934. 

DOBRY  PASTIER — GOOD  SHEPHERD  (pub¬ 
lication),  article,  Slavs  Here  Before  the 
“Mayflower”,  A1176. 

DODD,  THOMAS  J.  ( a  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut)  . 

Address:  Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  by,  A951. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1800,  1861,  1886. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1867,  1894. 

Loyalty  security  program,  2207. 

Supreme  Court:  Greene  security  case,  2207. 

DOLAN,  JULIA  B.,  article,  Legal  Aid  to  In¬ 
digent  Is  Basis  for  Testimonial,  A1171. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY.  See  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  advertisement. 

Sugar  Industry,  A911. 

Book  review:  The  Benefactor,  A1174. 

Articles  and  editorials 

General  Trujillo  on  Trial,  A1155. 

Six  Catholic  Priests  Plead  for  Dominicans 
in  Prison,  A1066. 

Trujillo — More  Croesus  Than  Caesar, 

A1040. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC — Continued 

Remarks  in  House 

Trujillo  regime:  overthrow,  2216. 

DOMINY,  FLOYD  E.,  address,  Water  Re¬ 
sources,  1607. 

DONOHUE,  HAROLD  D.  (a  Representative 
from  Massachusetts) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Hill,  Zofia:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10225), 
1964. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Water  pollution  control  bill :  conference  re¬ 
port,  2146. 

DOOLEY,  EDWIN  B.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Article:  There’s  Gold  in  Those  Mountains 
of  Grain,  by  Dickson  Preston,  A1054. 
Editorial:  Automation  Object  Lesson,  from 
the  New  York  Times,  A908. 

Letter:  program  to  combat  expansion  of 
communism,  from  Alan  Carnog,  A911. 

- - tax-exempt  provisions  applying  to 

cooperatives,  from  George  J.  Burger, 
A997. 

Statement:  Taxation  of  Cooperatives,  by 
George  J.  Burger,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  before  House 
committee,  A997. 

Survey:  taxation  of  cooperatives,  by  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Independent  Busi¬ 
ness,  A997-A999. 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 
Societies  and  associations,  1543. 

DOOLEY,  THOMAS,  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor:  award,  to  (see  bills  H.R.  10079, 
10161, 10178, 10373). 

DOOLITTLE,  JAMES  H.,  acceptance  of  Silver 
Quill  Award,  2222. 

Address:  Presentation  of  Silver  Quill 
Award,  by  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  2221. 

DORN,  FRANCIS  E.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Letters:  need  for  additional  Federal  judges 
for  Eastern  District  of  New  York  (sun¬ 
dry)  ,  A1154. 

Statement:  Additional  Federal  Judges  for 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  by  Robert 
A.  Morse,  Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  be¬ 
fore  House  committee,  A1153. 

Tables:  caseloads  in  district  courts  (se¬ 
lected  data),  A1154,  A1155. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Lai,  Goon  Ying:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10144) ,  1705. 

Lai,  Yuen  Tim:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10143) ,  1705. 

Puillet,  Gerard:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10145),  1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1644,  1650. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 

DORN,  W.  J.  BRYAN  (a  Representative  from 
South  Carolina) . 

Article:  Cultural  Exchanges  With  Russia 
Hit,  from  the  Washington  Star,  A1143. 

- If  Lincoln  Were  Here  Now,  by  Roy 

M.  Harrop,  A1182. 

Editorial:  Now  Russian  Textiles?  from  the 
Southern  Textile  News,  A1114. 

Letter:  unfair  textile  imports,  by  Leon 
Lowenstein  to  Henry  Kearns,  A925. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Competition:  adjust  conditions  of  between 
certain  domestic  and  foreign  industries 
(see  bill  H.R.  10092) ,  1703. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937:  amend 
relative  to  retirement  age  (see  bill  H.R. 
10253) , 2092. 

Veterans:  extend  home  loan  program  for 
(see  bill  H.R.  10381) ,  2227. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
South  Carolina,  A1156. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Clemson  College:  football  team,  A1156. 
Members  of  Congress:  terms  of  office, 
2177. 

EOUAIHY,  MARIE  K.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10141). 


DOUB,  GEORGE  C.,  letter,  Carlo  Bianchi 
&  Co.  against  United  States,  A1059. 

DOUGLAS,  JAMES  H.  (Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense) ,  address.  Dinner  With  Ike, 
A1161. 

DOUGLAS,  PAUL  H.  (a  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois)  . 

Article:  Democrats — Out  With  the  Pluto- 
gogs,  in  Time  magazine,  1713. 

Memorandum:  poll  tax  amendment  (Javits 
proposal),  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
1598. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Bush  regarding  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report,  1729. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Proxmire  regarding 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report,  1713. 

Report:  Poll  Tax  Repeal,  by  the  late  George 
Norris,  77th  Congress,  1600. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1549,  1800,  1861,  1886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  transportation  system :  strengthen 
and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 

Wong,  Ting-Wa:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2956), 1482. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Houses  of  worship:  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  recent  desecrations  of  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  84) ,  1549. 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  employment, 
growth,  and  price  levels  (see  S.  Con.  Res. 
86),  1709. 

- —  additional  copies  of  hearings  on 

energy  resources  and  technology  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  88),  1709. 

- additional  copies  of  staff  study  on 

employment,  growth,  and  price  levels 
(see  S.  Con.  Res.  87),  1709. 

- additional  copies  of  studies  on  com¬ 
parisons  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
economies  (see  S.  Con.  Res.  89),  1709. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Aiken,  George:  report  on  Latin  America, 
1815,  1816. 

Committee  hearings,  1710. 

Hearings  and  reports:  printing  of  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  1709. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1834. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1598,  1600. 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  1823. 

DOURAKOS,  DEMETROIS,  relief  (see  bill 
H.R. 10156). 

DOURAKOS,  JAMES  D„  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2946). 

DOWDY,  JOHN  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Telegram:  W.  H.  Kellogg,  opposing  repeal  of 
Connally  amendment,  A872. 

DOWNING,  THOMAS  N.  (a  Representative 
from  Virginia) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Academy, 
1807. 

DOYLE,  CLYDE  (a  Representative  from  Cali¬ 
fornia)  . 

Report:  Reapportionment  of  Congressional 
Districts,  from  Hugh  L.  Elsbree,  Library 
of  Congress,  A945. 

Tables:  population  by  States  and  congres¬ 
sional  districts  (selected  data) ,  A945- 
A947. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10254),  2092. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  birthday  anniversary, 
2217.  t 

DRUG  INDUSTRY,  remarks  in  Senate,  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
investigation  by,  1969,  1970. 

Statement:  Pricing  Practices,  by  Senator 
Kefauver,  2036. 

DRUG  INVESTIGATIONS.  See  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 

DRUMMOND,  ROSCOE,  article,  Defector 
Speaks,  1974. 


DUBENDORF,  JEANNE,  article,  Mine  Deaths, 
1820. 

DUKE,  W.  ROSS,  remarks  in  House,  tribute, 
2073. 

DULLES,  ALLEN. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Dulles  Testimony,  2105. 

Ike  Angered  by  CIA  Chief,  1988. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Testimony  before  Senate  committee:  news 
leak,  2104,  2105. 

DULSKI,  THADDEUS  J.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H.R.  10165), 
1811. 

Rose:  designate  as  national  flower  (see 
H.J.  Res.  603),  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  farm  subsidy  system,  A1096, 
A1109. 

- featherbedded  farm  program,  A1096, 

A1109. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.:  post  office  modernization, 
A1132. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus:  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1172. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1172. 

Postmaster  General:  efforts  to  railroad 
modernization  funds  through  Congress, 
A1132. 

Post  Office  Department:  modernization 
budget,  A1132. 

Railroad  passenger  train  operations,  1809. 

DUNCAN,  ALEXANDER  C„  letter,  in  honor  of 
Burns’  birthday,  A979. 

DURFEE,  JAMES,  editorial,  Claim  Court  No 
Place  for  Mr.  Durfee,  A778. 

DURHAM,  CARL  T.  (a  Representative  from 
North  Carolina). 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  A894. 

DUVALL,  LELAND,  article,  Ike  Must  Accept 
Blame  for  Woes  of  Farm  Program,  A1014. 

DWORSHAK,  HENRY,  (a  Senator  from 
Idaho) . 

Address:  Cuba  and  Extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  by  Robert  H.  Shields  at  Michigan 
State  University,  A860. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.:  convey 
certain  lands  to  Pocatello  First  Corp. 
(see  bill  S.  2947),  1482. 

DWORSCHAK,  LEO  F.,  sermon  at  funeral  of 
Senator  Langer,  1825. 

DWYER,  FLORENCE  P.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H.R.  10192), 
1963. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission: 
establish  (see  H.J.  Res.  600),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Railroad  passenger  train  service,  1956. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1659. 

EAGLESTON,  GLENN  T.  (Colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force),  report,  Kadena  Airbase  People- 
to-People  Program,  A1046? 

EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  ^articles, 
Marched  About  60  Miles  in  March-of- 
Dimes  Project  (sundry),  A992. 

EASTER  SEALS,  remarks  in  Senate,  Kemp, 
John,  poster  boy,  1710. 

EASTLAND,  JAMES  O.  (a  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi)  . 

Letter:  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom¬ 
mittee  program,  from  Senator  Kefauver, 
2034. 

Table :  qualifications  of  electors  prescribed 
by  State  constitutions,  1776-1800,  1567. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Poll  tax:  opposition  to  repeal  of,  1567. 
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ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  (Joint). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Majority  report:  misrepresentations,  1729. 

Reports 

Minority  views  (text),  1730. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  See  also  Infla¬ 
tion. 

Addresses 

Balance-of -Payments  Problem,  by  John  J. 
McCloy,  A903. 

Banish  Poverty  from  America,  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  A851. 

Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  in  Changing 
Economy,  by  Senator  Robertson,  A991. 

Peace  and  Our  Domestic  Economy,  by 
Senator  Wiley,  A1069. 

Some  Hurdles  and  Hassles  of  the  1960’s,  by 
A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  A954. 

Today’s  Parallel  With  1928,  by  Senator 
Dodd,  A951. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Action  of  Market,  1507. 

Fabulous  Achievements  in  Past  Decade, 
1863. 

Foreign  Trade  Plight  Serious,  A865. 

Ignorance  a  Weapon,  A887. 

Inflation  and  Irredeemable  Currency  Go 
Hand  in  Hand,  A1175. 

Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?  A902. 

“Mortgage”  on  United  States,  A1042. 

Outlook,  1507. 

Out  With  the  Plutogogues,  1713. 

Pay-As-You-Go  Programs  Keep  Paxtang 
Free  of  Debt,  A981. 

Primer  on  Inflation,  A815. 

Statements 

Dollar  Doubletalk,  by  Donald  M.  Johnson, 
A1063 

Report  of  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  and  Economic  Growth,  by  W. 
Allen  Wallis,  1729. 

ECONOMIC  NEWS  (publication),  article.  Is 
Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?  A902. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AND  OUTLOOK  (pub¬ 
lication),  editorial.  Federal  Reserve — 
Public  System,  A1147. 

EDMONDSON,  ED  (o  Representative  from 
Oklahoma) . 

Address:  Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
by  Donald  O’Toole  before  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  A1084. 

- Future  of  Water  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment,  by  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  before 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
A1098. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Indian  hospital  closures,  1629. 

EDSON,  PETER. 

Articles 

Anderson  Tries  Again,  A811. 

Will  China  Be  Top  Dog?  A4948. 

EDUCATION.  See  also  Science. 

Statement:  Let  Students  Decide,  by  Har¬ 
vard  Alumni,  1494. 

Text  of  telecast  of  Meet  the  Press  featuring 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  A898. 

Addresses 

Dignity  of  Teaching,  by  Charles  H.  Silver, 
849. 

Federal  Aid,  by  Governor  Faubus,  A1130. 

Moderation,  Token  Integration,  and  a 
United  South,  by  Governor  Barnett, 
A878. 

Priorities  for  Space  Age,  by  James  H. 
Doolittle.  2222. 

Responsibility  of  Teachers,  by  Charles  H. 

Silver,  A812. 
rticles  and  editorials 

Business  Unit  Asks  Aid  for  Schools,  A792. 

CED  Report,  A1062. 

Challenge  of  Russia’s  Schools,  1775. 

Dollars  Alone  Cannot  Give  Schools  Things 
They  Want,  A957. 

Economic  Meaning  of  School  Aid,  A1113. 

Federal  Aid,  A856. 

First  Kindergarten  in  United  States,  A1029. 

Our  Doctor  Crisis  (sundry),  A784,  A785. 

Political  Sabotage  of  School  Aid,  A1029. 

Religion  and  Education  Under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  1892. 


EDUCATION— Continued 

Articles  and  editorials 
Russian  and  American  Education — Like 
and  Unlike,  A1136,  A1138. 

Showdown  on  Schools,  1976. 

Television  Reaches  Out  to  1  Million 
Southerners  Who  Can’t  Read  or  Write, 
A856. 

Useless  Affidavit,  A1004. 

Voice  in  Wilderness,  A976. 

What  Can  We  Learn  From  Russian 
Schools?  A1141. 

Why  Can’t  Some  of  Our  Universities  Be 
Fair  to  U.S.  Congress?  A796. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

College  housing  loans:  increase  borrowing 
authority  for  (see  bill  S.  2950). 
Colleges:  authorize  loans  to,  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  alterations  (see  bill  S.  3007) . 
Dental  scholarships:  provide  Federal  aid 
to  States  that  award  (see  bill  H.R. 
10255). 

Federal  aid:  authorize,  to  (see  bills  H.R. 
10047,  10128). 

Health:  amend  act  to  provide  grants-in- 
aid  for  research  related  to  (see  bill  H.R. 
10341). 

Loyalty  and  allegiance  oaths:  repeal  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10182). 
Medical  scholarships:  provide  Federal  aid 
to  States  that  award  (see  bill  H.R. 
10255). 

Military  personnel:  provide  schools  for  de¬ 
pendents  of,  in  certain  areas  (see  bills 
S.  3001;  H.R.  10018,  10035). 

Milk  program:  increase  funds  for  (see  bill 
H.R.  9331*). 

Tuition  expenses:  permit  income  deduc¬ 
tion  for  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10304) . 

Letters 

Disclaimer  affidavits,  from  University  of 
Washington,  1612. 

Loyalty  oath,  by  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  A1083. 

- by  Howard  E.  Kopf,  Allll. 

Television  program.  It’s  Your  World,  by 
W.  James  Westhafer,  A1116. 

Remarks  in  House 

Federal  aid,  A826,  A1135. 

Loyalty  oath:  article  in  American  Legion 
magazine,  A907. 

Medical  scholarships,  A982. 

School  milk  program:  bill  (H.R.  9331)  to 
provide  funds,  2065. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Cigarette  tax:  return  portion  to  States, 
1723,  1724.  * 

College  housing:  increase  authorization, 
1483. 

Compulsory  education  laws:  Supreme 
Court  decision,  1888. 

Federal  aid:  bill  (S.  8)  to  provide  for 
school  construction,  1609,  1617,  1717, 
1728,  1736,  1756,  1768,  1773,  1801,  1859, 
1897,  1925. 

- cost  of  Federal  administration, 

1859. 

- favoring,  1976,  1977. 

- Federal  scholarship  program,  1916. 

- loans  to  private  and  church 

schools,  1886,  1897. 

- Morse  amendments,  1488. 

- results  of  Senate  action,  1927. 

- teachers’  salary  amendment,  1774, 

1859. 

- - U.S.  aid  to  foreign  countries,  1801, 

1873-1882. 

High  interest  rates:  costs  to  schools,  1928. 
Loyalty  oath. 

- approval  by  Harvard  alumni,  1494. 

State  control  of  schools :  constitutional 
amendment,  1973. 

Teachers:  increase  in  number,  1802. 

- - proposed  guide  for,  1900. 

Teachers’  salaries:  Federal  aid,  1797. 

Resolutions 

Federal  aid,  by  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Vet¬ 
erans  Post  1,  A1066. 

Opposing  loyalty  oath,  by  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Westmar  College,  A960. 


EDUCATION— Continued 

Statements 

Dangers  of  Federal  Aid  (sundry  educa¬ 
tors),  1765. 

Educational  Methods  in  U.S.S.R.,  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Lausche,  1897. 

Fallacies  of  Federal  Aid,  by  Senator 
Lausche,  1898. 

Federal  Aid  Means  Federal  Control  (sun¬ 
dry)  ,  1906,  1907. 

Tables 

Allocations  to  States  under  S.  8,  2100. 

Allotments  to  States  under  S.  8  and  Clark 
amendment,  1794. 

Beginning  salaries  of  college  graduates, 
1782. 

Certificated  teachers  in  public  schools, 
1759. 

Classroom  shortage,  1749. 

Earnings  of  teachers,  1760,  1762. 

Public  schools  (selected  data),  1764,  1863, 
1864. 

School  milk  programs,  2067. 

Schools:  classroom  shortage,  1619. 

States  and  cities:  expenditures  for  service 
functions,  1620. 

Teachers’  salaries,  1784. 

U.S.  technical  education  programs  abroad, 
1873-1882. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECORD  (publication),  ar¬ 
ticle,  Russian  and  American  Education — 
Like  and  Unlike,  A1136,  A1138. 

EDWARDS,  IRENE,  remarks  in  Senate  rela¬ 
tive  to,  1831. 

EINSTEIN,  ALBERT,  erect  memorial  to  (see 
H.J.  Res.  596). 

ELECTIONS,  table,  qualifications  of  electors 
prescribed  by  State  constitutions  (1776- 
1800),  1567. 

Testimony:  Volunteer  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  Asbury  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  2076. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Cost  of  Politics,  A1005. 

Here’s  Latest  Plan  for  Cracking  Down  on 
South,  A1035. 

Toward  Better  Law  (sundry),  A909. 

Two-Edged  Sword,  1973. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Federal  elections:  assure  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  in,  (see  bill  H.R.  10140). 

Vote:  protect  right  to,  in  (see  bill  H.R. 
10328). 

Voting  referees:  provide  for  appointment 
by  court  of  (see  bills  S.  3001;  H.R.  10327) . 

Remarks  in  Senate 

“Davenportism,”  1497. 

Federal  referees:  Attorney  General’s  pro¬ 
posal,  1497,  1553,  1896,  1968,  1973. 

Poll  tax:  amendment  to  S.J.  Res.  39  to 
abolish,  1512,  1531,  1559,  1588,  1593. 

Statements 

Federal  Election  Registrars:  Charles  J. 
Bloch,  1554. 

Federal  Election  Registrars:  Senator  Tal- 
madge,  1553. 

ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS  INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE,  address.  Estimation  and 
Measurement  of  Hydro  Resources,  by 
Bruce  Netschert,  A813. 

ELECTRIC  POWER,  address,  Estimation  and 
Measurement  of  Hydro  Resources,  by 
Bruce  Netschert,  A813. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District  1960 
Budget,  A779. 

Why  U.S.  Power  Trust  Wishes  Russia 
Would  Keep  Its  Iron  Curtain  Shut  Tight, 
A1016. 

ELIOT,  GEORGE  FIELDING,  article,  Sober 
Thoughts  on  Secretary  Gates,  1582. 

ELKHART  (IND.)  TRUTH,  editorial,  Federal 
Gas  Hike?  Why?  A1181. 

ELLENDER,  ALLEN  J.  (a  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana)  . 

Address:  Foreign  Aid,  by  Wayne  Poucher 
on  Life  Lines  broadcast,  A994. 

Article:  Senator  Views  Water  Program  as 
Necessity,  in  the  Minot  News,  by,  1580. 
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ELLENDER,  ALLEN  J. — Continued 

- Winning  Our  Youth,  by  J.  Howell 

Flourney,  2015. 

Tables:  budgets  for  various  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  investigations,  2021-2024,  2028- 
2031,  2034,  2037,  2112-2116,  2118-2120. 

. - committee  room  allocations  in  the 

Old  and  New  Senate  Buildings,  2015. 

- - Senate  appropriations  for  commit¬ 
tees  and  staffs  (1940-60),  2013. 

- Senate  committee  employees,  2014. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives:  increase 
membership  of  Board  of  Directors  of  (see 
bill  S.  2977),  1817. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Administrative  practices  and  procedures 
study,  2028,  2029. 

Agriculture:  Ellender  farm  bill,  2110.  • 

- President’s  message  on,  2108,  2110. 

- 'Soil  bank  program,  2110. 

- - -  Symington  farm  bill,  2109. 

- wheat  program,  2108,  2109. 

Antitrust  and  monopoly  law  investigation, 
2032-2034. 

Boys’  club  activities  in  Louisiana,  2015. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency :  ad¬ 
ditional  funds,  2115. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs:  investigations,  2128. 

Committee  on  National  Water  Resources: 

additional  funds,  2131. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  additional 
funds,  2129. 

Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems: 
continuation,  2133. 

Constitutional  amendments  study,  2037. 
Committee  expenditures:  continual  in¬ 
creases,  2013-2017. 

- investigations  cost  $3,500,000  an¬ 
nually,  2013. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

additional  funds,  2031. 

Constitutional  rights  subcommittee  study, 
2023,  2024. 

Defense  matters:  study  of  certain,  2022. 
Flourney  J.  Howell:  sheriff  of  Caddo 
Parish,  2015. 

Foreign  policy  study.  2125,  2126. 

Judicial  system:  subcommittee  study  of, 

2111,  2112. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  subcommittee  in¬ 
vestigations,  2015,  2025,  2027. 

Motion  pictures  on  Latin  America,  1593. 
National  security  laws  study,  2119. 

Patent  Office  investigations,  2116. 

Postal  service  investigation,  2113. 

Refugee  and  escapee  problems:  study  of, 
2022. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act:  review, 
2021. 

ELLIS,  CLYDE  T.  (a  former  Representative 
from  Arkansas) . 

Address:  Russia  As  We  Saw  It,  before  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  by,  1857. 

ELMWOOD,  THE  (church  bulletin),  article, 
*  Welcome,  Mi'.  President,  A993. 

EMMETT,  DAN,  remarks  in  House,  composer 
of  song  Dixie,  2186. 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ci¬ 
vilian  personnel,  tables,  1479. 
Compensation:  bills  to  adjust  rates  of 
(see  bills  H.R.  10046,  10055,  10071,  10083, 
10091,  10100,  10112,  10120,  10125,  10132, 
10139,  10169,  10173,  10174,  10186,  10204, 
10206,  10212,  10216,  10248,  10298,  10318, 
10337,  10353,  10382,  10385,  10389). 

- ’remarks  in  Senate,  increase,  1934. 

Employee  organizations:  bills  to  recognize 
(see  bill  H.R.  10101,  10258). 

Health  insurance:  article,  Boon  for  Uncle 
Sam’s  Staff,  by  Senator  Carlson,  A797. 
- remarks  in  Senate,  investigate  pro¬ 
gram,  2113. 

National  Guard:  bill  to  protect  members 
of,  from  loss  of  pay,  time,  and  rating, 
for  certain  service  with  (see  bill  H.R. 
10109 ) . 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
Continued 

Oversea  personnel :  report,  Federal  Civilian 
Personnel  Activities  in  Far  East,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Porter,  A1189. 

Prevailing  rates:  bill  to  pay  local  to  cer¬ 
tain  (see  bill  H.R.  10197) . 

Retired  employees:  bill  to  provide  health- 
benefits  program  for  (see  bill  HR. 
10317). 

ENG,  MRS.  YEE  C„  relief  (see  bill  HR. 
10224). 

ERGENE,  CEMAL,  relief  (see  bill  HR.  10399) . 
ESTATE  TAX.  See  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

EUROPE,  report,  Agricultural  Exports,  by 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  A987. 
EVERETT  (WASH.)  HERALD,  editorial,  Dol¬ 
lars  Alone  Cannot  Give  Schools  Things 
They  Want,  A957. 

EXECUTIVE  NOMINATIONS  AND  CONFIR¬ 
MATIONS. 

Air  Force 

Officers:  nominated,  1940. 

Army  - 

Officers:  nominated,  1621. 

Civilian 

Advisory  Commission  on  Information: 
nominated,  2142. 

Attorneys,  United  States:  nominated,  1805, 
2212. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  confirmed,  1941. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  nominated, 
2142;  confirmed,  2039. 

Department  of  Justice:  nominated,  2039. 
Department  of  State:  nominated,  2142. 
Federal  Reserve  System:  confirmed,  2039. 
Judiciary:  nominated,  2212. 

Marshals,  United  States:  nominated,  1805, 
2212. 

National  Mediation  Board:  confirmed, 
1806. 

Postmasters:  nominated,  1805,  2212. 

Public  Health  Service:  nominated,  1805; 
confirmed,  1806. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  confirmed, 
2039. 

United  Nations:  Economic  Mission  for 
Asia:  nominated,  2212. 

- - — naval  representative:  nominated, 

1940. 

World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition: 
nominated,  1805. 

Navy 

Officers:  nominated,  1940. 

ENGLE,  CLAIR  (a  Senator  from  California). 
Articles:  Observations  on  Trip  to  Russia  (a 
series),  by  Allen  Griffin  in  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald,  A985,  A986. 
- Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis¬ 
trict  Sets  Record  1960  Budget  but  Elec- 
trict  Rates  Will  Be  Unchanged,  by  Tom 
Arden  in  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
A779. 

Resolution:  Shasta  County  (Calif.)  Board 
of  Supervisors,  paying  tribute  to,  A1016. 
Statement:  National  Resources  and  Con¬ 
servation  Act  of  1960,  by  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  of  California,  before  Senate 
committee,  A775. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1911. 

Bills  arid  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Calif.:  convey 
certain  real  estate  to  (see  bill  S.  3017), 
2195. 

SS  Leilani:  loan  to  University  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  Inc.  (see  S.J.  Res.  159),  2195. 
Tariff  Act  of  1930:  amend  (see  bill  S.  3021), 
2195. 


ERVIN,  SAM  J.,  JR.  (a  Senator  from  North 
Carolina) . 

Address:  Norman  Cocke — An  Industrialist, 
by  Louis  V.  Sutton,  at  the  Man  of  the 
South  Award  dinner,  A852. 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1531. 

Article :  Television  Reaches  1  Million 
Southerners  Who  Can’t  Read  or  Write, 
by  Harry  Golden  in  TV  Guide,  A856. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Funeral  land  condemnation:  be  registered 
and  recorded  according  to  laws  of  States 
(see  bill  S.  2970)  ,  1708. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Hall,  Davis  M. :  resolution  of  respect  (see 
S.  Res.  264*),  1482,  1530. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Foreign-aid  program,  1529. 

Land  condemnation  judgments:  recording 
of,  1709. 

Poll  tax:  opposition  to  repeal,  1517-1519, 
1596. 

EVERETT,  ROBERT  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Tennessee) . 

Article:  National  Cotton  Council,  by  Ger¬ 
ald  L.  Dearing,  in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  A1022. 

Editorial :  We  Have  Civil  Rights  Laws,  from 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  A1132. 

EVINS,  JOE  L.  (a  Representative  from  Ten¬ 
nessee)  . 

Address:  Sam  Rayburn,  before  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  accepting 
Cordell  Hull  Award,  A774. 

- Secretary  of  State  Herter,  present¬ 
ing  Cordell  Hull  Award  to  Sam  Ray¬ 
burn,  A773. 

Article:  Favorite  Story  of  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins,  by  Elmer  Hinton,  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  A1083. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Clayton  Act:  amend  to  provide  prior  noti¬ 
fication  and  suspension  of  certain  ac¬ 
quisitions  (see  bill  H.R.  10049),  1542. 

Independent  competitive  enterprise: 
strengthen  (see  bills  H.R.  10048,  10236). 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
article,  Mortgage  on  United  States, 
A1042. 

Resolution:  Government  economy,  by 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  A817. 

EXPORT  TRADE  (publication),  article, 
Protectionism  or  Trade,  Not  Aid,  A809. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  (CONN.)  FEDERA¬ 
TION  OF  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  address, 
Today’s  Parallel  With  1928,  by  Senator 
Dodd,  A951. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  TRADE  ACT  OF 
1960,  enact  (see  bills  H.R.  10092,  10123). 

FAIRMONT  (W.  VA.)  TIMES,  editorial,  Not 
Out  of  Business  Yet,  A949. 

FAIIt  TRADE  LAWS,  statement.  Lindsay 
bill — unfair  competition,  by  New  York 
City  Bar  Association,  1808. 

Remarks  in  House 

Loss-leader  sales:  protect  small  business, 
2081. 

Opposition,  A1044. 

FALL  RIVER  (MASS.)  HERALD-NEWS,  edi¬ 
torial,  MacArthur  Is  Authentic  American 
Hero,  A776. 

FAMILY  FARM  INCOME  ACT  OF  1960, 
enact  (see  bills  H.R.  10355-10370). 

FARBSTEIN,  LEONARD  (a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Address:  Bart  Greene— A  Tribute,  by  Harry 
H.  Schlacht,  A977. 

• -  Charles  H.  Silver,  at  cornerstone- 

setting  ceremonies,  Public  School  134, 
Manhattan,  A886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10382),  2227. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1654. 
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.  FARLEY,  JAMES  A.,  article.  Let’s  Put  Our 
Ex -Presidents  in  Senate,  A789. 

FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1933,  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives,  amend  act  relative  to 
representation  on  (see  bills  S.  2977;  H.R. 
10310). 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION,  letter. 

amend  Farm  Credit  Act,  14777,  1541. 

FARMERS  GRAIN  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IOWA,  address,  Grain  Storage  in 
Perspective,  by  Roy  F.  Hendrickson, 
A1162. 

FARGO,  N.  DAK.,  remarks  in  House,  All- 
America  City,  All  15. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  article,  Food.  Additives 
Act,  2076. 

FASCELL,  DANTE  B.  (a  Representative  from 
Florida) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  anniversary, 
A1133. 

Boy  Scout  Week,  A1133. 

International  relations:  U.S.  policies, 
A1180. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1659. 

Republic  of  Panama:  U.S.  policies,  A1180. 

FAUBUS,  ORVAL  E.  (Governor  of  Arkansas), 
address,  Aid  to  Education,  A1130. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION.  See  Edu¬ 
cation. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY,  report,  su¬ 
pergrade  positions  established,  2091,  2192. 

FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION,  address,  Re¬ 
port  of  Civil  Rights  Commission,  bv 
George  M.  Johnson,  A802. 

FEDERAL  BAR  JOURNAL,  article,  Invest¬ 
ment  Guaranties,  1576. 

FEDERAL  CODE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE,  analysis  of  bill  (S.  2849), 
1726. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMIS¬ 
SION. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Personnel:  amend  act  relative  to  report 
of  certain,  by  (see  bills  S.  2958;  H.R. 
10261). 

Communications  from 

Backlog  of  pending  applications,  2187, 
2192. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Annual  report  of  personnel :  remove  re¬ 
quirement,  1487. 

Licentious  TV  programs:  effect  on  youth, 
1728. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  ACT,  county  agricultural 
committees,  include  employees  of  (see 
bills  S.  2971;  HR.  9392). 

FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETICS 
ACT,  address,  Safety  for  Household  and 
Farm  Chemicals,  by  John  L.  Harvev. 
A950. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Eleven  Farm  Units  Ask  White  House  To 
Curb  Flemming  on  Additives,  (sundry) , 
A906. 

Good  Legislation  on  Chemicals  in  Food, 
A1039. 

High  Cost  of  Medicines,  A847. 

Of  Cranberries  and  Caponettes,  (sundry), 
A1014,  A1015. 

Pellets  of  Death,  A882. 

Remarks  in  House 

Food  additives:  regulation  of,  1670,  2076. 

FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID.  See  States. 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  BOARD,  freight  tar¬ 
iffs,  amend  code  to  extend  period  to  sus¬ 
pend  certain  (see  bill  S.  3005). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Alaska:  freight  rates,  2097,  2207. 

Arbitrary  actions:  decision  of  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  2207. 

FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION 
SERVICE,  remarks  in  House,  Anaconda 
Copper  Co.,  settlement  of  strike,  2217. 

Remarks  in  Senate:  Anaconda  Copper  Co., 
labor  dispute,  2198. 


FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  remarks  in  Senate,  exchange 
of  mortgages  for  Government  bonds, 
2124. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION,  list  of  re¬ 
cent  publications,  2187. 

FEDERAL  PRISONS,  remarks  in  Senate,  in¬ 
vestigation,  2038. 

FEDERAL  REGISTRARS.  See  Elections. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Statement:  Interest  Rates,  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Lindsay,  A1041. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Anderson  Tries  Again,  A811. 

Paying  for  Public  Debt,  A806. 

U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy,  A1007. 

Letters 

Interest  rates,  by  John  A.  Schoonover, 
A1169. 

- by  Arthur  Temple,  A1134. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

High  interest  rates:  cost  to  schools,  1928, 
1929. 

Tight-money  policy,  1506. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM. 

Articles  and  editorials 

A  Public  System,  A1147. 

Primer  on  Inflation,  A815. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

Editorial:  Bates  Strikes  Blow  for  Admen, 
A1115. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Hearing  examiners:  reclassify  certain  (see 
bill  H.R.  10114). 

Loss-leader  sales:  halt  (see  bills  H.R.  10048, 
10235-10240). 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT,  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  on  H.R.  10235,  2084. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Competitive  enterprise:  strengthen  (see 
bills  H.R.  10048,  10235-10240). 

Remarks  in  House 

Loss-leader  sales:  protect  small  business, 
20.81,  A1080. 

FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT.  See  Water  Pollution 

FEIGHAN,  MICHAEL  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10139),  1704. 

FERGUSON,  CHARLES,  article,  Mine  Deaths, 
1819. 

FINE,  BENJAMIN,  article,  Our  Doctor 
Crisis  (sundry),  A784,  A785. 

FINNEGAN,  JOSEPH  F.,  remarks  in  House 
relative  to,  2217. 

Remarks  in  Senate  relative  to,  2198. 

FINNEY,  JOHN  W.,  article,  Eisenhower 
Would  Share  Atom  Bombs,  2002. 

FINO,  PAUL  A.  (a  Representative  from  New 
York). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10337),  2188. 

Mount  Rushmore  Memorial :  add  likenesses 
of  Presidents  Frankling  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Eisenhower  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10050),  1542. 

New  York:  extend  OASI  coverage  to  certain 
employees  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10338),  2188. 

FIORENTINO,  SALVATORE,  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10150). 

FIREFIGHTING  EQUIPMENT.  See  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreement  Act. 

FISH  AND  FISHERIES,  statement,  Shrimp  Is 
No.  1  U.S.  Seafood  Industry,  by  National 
Shrimp  Congress,  Inc.,  A1188. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Deep  Sea  Lobstering,  A931. 

One  Bad  Apple,  A933. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Fishermen:  permit  filing  of  estimated  in¬ 
come  tax  (see  bill  H.R.  10305). 

Shrimp  industry:  study  effect  of  present 
duty  on  (see  H.  Res.  442). 
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FISHER,  O.  C.  (a  Representative  from  Texas). 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949:  amend  (see  bill 
H.R.  10093), 1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory:  50th  anniver¬ 
sary,  1960. 

FITZPATRICK,  JERRY,  article,  Pay-as-You- 
Go  Programs  Keep  Paxtang  Free  of  Debt, 
A961. 

FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  diplomatic 
establishment,  provide  for  permanent 
display  near,  of  the  (see  H.  J.  Res.  599). 
FLOOD,  DANIEL  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Article:  Alman  Markle,  Jr.,  To  Retire  From 
Bank  Post,  from  the  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Plain  Speaker,  A1174. 

- - Hazleton  National  Bank  Celebrates 

70th  Anniversary,  from  the  Hazleton 
(Pa.)  Plain_ Speaker,  A973. 

•  - Let’s  Put  Our  Ex-Presidents  in  the 

Senate,  by  James  A.  Farley  with  Jack  H. 
Pollack  in  This  Week  magazine,  A789. 
- Local  Interest  in  Civil  War  Centen¬ 
nial,  by  Charles  McCarthy  in  the  Pitts- 
ton  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  A950. 

— - Missile  Gaps  (a  series),  by  Joseph 

Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  A895-A898. 

- Mrs.  James  A.  Boyle  Named  Woman 

of  the  Year,  from  the  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Plain  Speaker,  A1096. 

— - Pittston’s  Saddest  Sunday — Twin 

Shaft  Disaster,  by  James  J.  Corrigan  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Independent, 
A1028. 

■  - Slavs  Here  Before  the  Mayflower, 

by  John  C.  Sciranka  in  Dobry  Pastier — 
Good  Shepherd  publication,  A1176. 

- Strip  Mining  Wiping  Out  Last 

Trace  of  Major  Coal  Operation,  from  the 
Pittston  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  A975. 

Citation :  VFW  Award  for  Francis  E. 
Walter,  2187. 

Editorial:  Bolder  U.S.  Action  on  Cuba  Re¬ 
quired  to  Safeguard  Freedom  From 
Castro,  from  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier,  A808. 

•  - -  Dinner  for  U.S.  Jurist  John  W. 

Murphy,  from  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader  News,  A1040. 

- -  Oscar  Weissman  Acquires  Dean 

Phipps  Chain,  from  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times  Leader,  A1108. 

- - This  Is  No  Time  To  Give  Away  Our 

Rights  in  Canal  Zone,  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent,  A1030. 
Fact  sheet;  Chronically  Distressed  Labor 
Markets,  prepared  by  Area  Employment 
Expansion  Committee,  New  York  City, 
A1000. 

Letter:  commendation  upon  retirement,  to 
Col.  Clifford  A.  Poutre,  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Earle  F.  Cook,  A885. 

- - relations  between  United  States  and 

Panama,  from  Husband  E.  Kimmell, 
A968. 

■  - U.S.  flag  in  Panama  Canal  Zone, 

from  Helen  P.  Lasell,  U.S.  Flag  Commit¬ 
tee,  AS63. 

- William  O.  Sword,  relative  to  U.S. 

trade  mission  to  Italy,  A780. 

Resolution:  Captive  Nations  Week,  by  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc  of  Nations,  Inc.,  A1183. 

Table:  length  of  time  of  labor  surplus 
(selected  data) ,  A1000. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Delphian  Oracle,  2178. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2154. 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz :  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1172. 

Mack,  Neal:  commendation,  2223. 

Mayflower  Hotel:  excellent  service,  2223. 
Meligakes,  Nicholas  A.:  book  entitled  “The 
Spirit  of  Gettsyburg”  written  by,  A950. 
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FLOOD,  DANIEL  J. — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy,  2154. 

- flag  raising  incident,  1807. 

- sense-of-Congress  resolution,  1807. 

Potter,  W.  E.:  commendation,  2154. 

•me  Spirit  of  Gettysburg:  book  by 
Nicholas  A.  Meligakes,  A950. 

Walter,  Francis  E.:  VFW  award,  2187. 

FLORES,  MARIA,  article.  Book  in  the  News, 
A1174. 

FLYNN,  GERALD  T.  (a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin) . 

Address:  Castro  Policies  Threaten  Pro-U.S. 
Nations,  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  at 
Visitaton  Academy  for  Young  Ladies, 
fjrederick,  Md.,  A1041. 

Bills  and,  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill 
H.R.  10339) ,  2188. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  564),  1704. 

FLYNT,  JOHN  J.,  JR.  (a  Representative  from 
Georgia) . 

Editorial:  J.  B.  Hardy  Completes  50  Years 
on  Job,  by  Leon  Smith  in  the  Thomaston 
(Ga.)  Times,  A994. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Judge  advocates:  procure  for  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  (see  bill 
H.R.  10193), 1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1540. 

Wyatt,  Lee  B.:  eulogy,  2089. 

FOGARTY,  JOHN  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island). 

Remarks :  Theodore  Green  testimonial  din¬ 
ner,  by,  1493. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Medicine  and  dentistry:  assist  States  in 
scholarships  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10255), 
2092. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  medical  scholarship  program, 
A982. 

Medicine:  scholarship  program,  A982. 

FOLEY,  JOHN  R.  (a  Representative  from 
Maryland) . 

Table:  District  of  Columbia  budget  (1955- 
60), 2063. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium 
on  testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  565) ,  1704. 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  534) ,  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2062. 

National  defense,  2057. 

FOLLIARD,  EDWARD  T„  article,  Volatile 
Reverend  Powell  Is  Capping  Secular 
Career,  A1165. 

FLOURNOY,  J.  H.,  article,  Winning  Our 
Youth,  2015. 

FLYNN,  ARTHUR,  address.  Assignment  in 
Haverhill,  2074. 

FOHR,  JENNY,  address,  Tribute  to  Senator 
Javits,  1584. 

FONG,  HIRAM  L.  (a  Senator  from  Hawaii). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Alaska  and  Hawaii:  expeditious  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
(see  bill  S.  2963),  1548, 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia :  voting  rights  amend- 
men,  1605. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1837. 

FONG,  WING  S.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10375). 

FOOD  ADDITIVES,  article,  Delaney  Amend¬ 
ment,  2076. 

Remarks  in  House 

Delaney  amendment :  revise,  2076. 
Government  policies:  review,  1670. 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS,  remarks  in  House, 
loss-leader  sales,  chainstore  practices, 
2081. 


FORAND,  AIME  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island) . 

Address:  Practical  Opportunities  for  Tax 
Reduction,  by  Representative  Mills  be¬ 
fore  the  Freedom  Forum,  Oklahoma  City, 
A1017. 

Article:  Blue  Shield’s  Future — And  Medi¬ 
cine,  from  New  York  Medicine  magazine, 
A851. 

Remarks:  Theodore  Green  testimonial 
dinner,  by,  1493. 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 

Citizens  and  individuals,  2094. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1638-1640. 

FORAKIS,  COSTAS,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10177) . 

FORD,  GERALD  R„  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  Michigan). 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Vistors  to  Academy, 
1807. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bills  passed  over,  1628,  1629. 

Indian  hospital  closures,  1629. 

FORD  HALL  FORUM,  address,  Nixon  as 
President — Statesman  or  Politician,  by 
Harold  Clancey,  A995. 

FOREIGN  AID.  See  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRY.  See  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

Addresses 

Capital  Investment  Abroad,  by  E.  V.  Hug¬ 
gins,  1695. 

Private  Investments  Abroad,  by  N.  R.  Dan¬ 
ielian,  1694. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Foreign  Trade  Plight  Serious,  A865. 

Investment  Guarantees,  1576. 

Remarks  in  House 

Capital  investment  abroad,  1694. 

Harming  American  industry,  A928. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Consensus  of  Third  East-West  Roundtable 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  London, 
England,  2179,  2182. 

Letter:  Effective  diplomacy,  by  Ralph 
Shumacker,  A907. 

Addresses 

Venezuela’s  Position  Vis-a-Vis  the  United 
States,  by  Senator  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri, 
1979. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Bleak  Forecast  of  Storms  Ahead,  A1160. 

Dr.  Carsun  Chang  Gives  View  on  Possible 
“Two  Chinas”  Policy,  A1085. 

Fear  of  Dislike,  A979. 

“Reluctant  Debutante,”  1822. 

What  Sensible  Americans  Ought  Not  To 
Do,  A968. 

Remarks  in  House 

NATO:  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  1960. 

Precarious  peace:  positive  plans  needed, 
2179. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Forestry  program:  budget  reduction,  2135. 

Forestry  projects  under  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  2135,  2136. 

Geneva  Conference:  nuclear  test  ban, 
1617,  1932,  1995-2008,  2200,  2208. 

Latin  America:  Senator  Aiken’s  pro¬ 
posals,  1814. 

National  Peace  Agency  Act,  1931. 

South  Asia:  U.S.  objectives,  2140. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  See  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY,  re¬ 
marks  in  Senate,  golden  anniversary, 
1930. 

FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY,  article,  Research 
for  Alaska,  1994. 

List:  research  construction,  1991. 

Resolution:  national  forest  program,  by 
Shasta  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
A1016. 

Table:  forest  research  budget,  1989. 


FOREST  AND  FORESTRY — Continued 

Remarks  in  House 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  1956. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Forestry  research:  enlarge  program,  1989. 

FORRESTER,  E.  L.  (a  Representative  from 
Georgia) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture :  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1660-1665. 

FORT  DOUGLAS,  UTAH,  establish  national 
cemetery  near  (see  bill  H.R.  10312). 

FOUNTAIN,  L.  H.  (a  Representative  from 
North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

FOUR  CHAPLAINS,  article.  Memorial  Pro¬ 
posed  for  Mount  Charleston,  A1167. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Congressional  Medals  of  Honor:  award 
posthumously  to  (see  bills  S.  2969;  H.R. 
9966) . 

FOX,  GEORGE  L.,  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  award,  to  late  (see  bills  S.  2969; 
H.R.  9966). 

FRANCE,  address,  Algerian  Policy,  by  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  1509. 

Articles  and  editorials 

De  Gaulle’s  Program,  2201. 

De  Gaulle  Rates  Allies’  Support,  A782, 
A783. 

On  Algeria,  1843. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Algeria:  support  of  de  Gaulle’s  policies, 
1843,  2201. 

De  Gaulle,  Charles:  support  of  Algerian 
policies,  1509. 

FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORI¬ 
AL  COMMISSION,  report,  1702. 

FRANKS,  OLIVER,  article,  View  From  a  Pro¬ 
montory,  A918. 

FREAR,  J.  ALLEN,  JR.  (a  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware)  . 

Program:  Theodore  Green  Testimonial 

Dinner,  by  the  Woman’s  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Club,  1492. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Delaware  and  Maryland:  relating  to  milk 
marketing  orders  in  certain  counties  of, 
(see  bill  S.  2952),  1482. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  50th  anniversary, 
1986. 

Buttfield,  Nancy:  Australian  senator  visits 
the  Senate,  1520. 

Committee  meeting,  1965. 

Green,  Theodore  F.:  dinner  in  honor  of, 
1492. 

Polaris  submarine,  1971. 

FREEDOM  FORUM,  address,  Practical  Op¬ 
portunities  for  Tax  Reduction,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Mills,  A1017.  __ 

FREEDOM  AND  UNION  (publication),  ar¬ 
ticle,  Why  Yesterday’s  Empire  Today 
Turns  Inward,  A1149. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE,  article,  Government 
Versus  Private  Enterprise,  1496. 

Remarks  in  Senate:  threat  of  Government 
expansion,  2141. 

FREE  WORLD  FORUM  (publication) ,  article, 
Russian  Economic  Offensive — Meaning 
and  Intent,  A934. 

FRIEDEL,  SAMUEL  N.  (a  Representative 
from  Maryland) . 

Address:  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  before  the 
German  Society  of  Maryland,  A835. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Forakis,  Costas:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10177),  1812. 

Kletter,  David:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10372), 2189. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

House  of  Representatives:  amend  rules  to 
permit  two  or  more  Members  to  jointly 
introduce  legislation  (see  H.  Res.  443), 
2093. 

FROM  MAIN  STREET  TO  THE  LEFT  BANK 

(book),  book  review.  New  York  Times, 
A832. 
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FULBRIGHT,  J.  W.  (a  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas)  . 

Address:  Russia  as  We  Saw  It,  by  Clyde 
Ellis  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  1857. 

- Venezuela’s  Position  Vis-a-Vis  the 

United  States,  by  Arturo  Pietri  before 
the  Venezuelan  Senate,  1979. 

Article:  Finder  of  Canary  Diamond,  1979, 

- Ike  Must  Accept  Blame  for  Woes 

of  Farm  Program,  by  Leland  DuVall  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  A1014. 

• - Matter  of  Fact — This  Very  Reason, 

by  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post, 

1978. 

- Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  Bow,  by 

James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times, 
1519. 

Letter,  educational  exchange  program,  to 
the  Vice  President  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  1484. 

- foreign  policy  study,  to  Senator 

Hennings,  from,  2125. 

- - library  services,  from  the  Arkansas 

Library  Commission,  2194. 

- visiting  foreign  dignitaries,  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Hennings,  from,  2126. 

Release:  Hearings  on  economic  problems, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1710. 

Remarks:  Theodore  Green  testimonial 
dinner,  by  1493. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Exchange  of  persons  program:  assure  suit¬ 
able  (see  bill  S.  2951) ,  1482. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  in¬ 
crease  college  housing  loans  by  (see  bill 
S.  2950), 1482. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bach,  Neils:  finder  of  canary  diamond, 

1979. 

Canary  diamond  found  in  Arkansas,  1979. 
College  housing  loans,  1483. 

Committee  hearings,  1549. 

Education:  Arkansas  problems,  1795. 

■ - clarification  of  exchange  program, 

1484. 

- Federal  school  construction  bill, 

1795,  1924. 

Ellis,  Clyde:  trip  to  Russia,  1857. 

Mann,  Thomas:  nomination,  2198. 

NATO  Parliamentarians’  Conference:  re¬ 
port,  2198 

Pietri,  Arturo  U. :  speech  before  Venezu¬ 
elan  Senate,  1979. 

Taft,  Robert  A.:  statement  on  Federal  aid 
to  education,  1924. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1975, 
2195. 

FULTON,  JAMES  G.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Address:  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  at  dinner 
with  Ike,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  A830. 

List:  members  introducing  resolutions  ex¬ 
pressing  indignation  at  religious  dese¬ 
crations,  1657. 

Report:  Election  Day,  Israel,  by  Richard 
M.  Scammon  in  the  America-Israel  Bul¬ 
letin,  A834. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1657. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  transfer 
to  NASA,  2046,  2048,  2049. 

FURCOLO,  FOSTER  (a  former  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Massachusetts) .  ' 

Editorial:  Furcolo’s  Highway  Bill,  in  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sim,  1952. 

GAFFNEY  (S.C.)  LEDGER,  editorial,  Hon¬ 
esty  Still  Best  Policy,  A1132. 

GALLAGHER,  CORNELIUS  E.  (a  Represent¬ 
ative  from  New  Jersey). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers :  exempt  from  tax  the  pen¬ 
sions  funds  of  Local  377  of  (see  bill  H.R 
10146),  1705. 


GALLAGHER,  CORNELIUS  E. — Continued 

Bills  and  resolutions  introduced  by 

Plastic  bags:  require  printed  warnings  on 
certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10194),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Castro,  Fidel:  Communist  leanings,  2089. 

Cuba:  Castro  regime,  2089. 

- U.S.  sugar  quotas,  2089. 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz:  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1156. 

Mikoyan,  Anastas:  visit  to  Cuba,  2089. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1651. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1658. 

GALLUP,  GEORGE,  letter,  public  opinion 
polls,  2204. 

GALVESTON  (TEX.)  NEWS,  editorial.  Voice 
in  Wilderness,  A976. 

GARMATZ,  EDWARD  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Maryland). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Independent  competitive  enterprise: 
strengthen  (see  bill  H.R.  10240),  2092. 

GARRETT,  RUSSELL,  E.,  statement,  Trans¬ 
portation  Policies  of  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  A1075.  # 

GARRISON  DAM,  resolution,  supporting, 
by  North  Dakota  County  Commissioners 
Association,  A788. 

GARROWAY,  DAVE,  letter,  offer  to  Edward 
Teller  to  conduct  physics  appreciation 
course  on  Today  program,  by  Repr’esent- 
tive  McDowell,  A884. 

GARY,  J.  VAUGHAN  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2162. 

GATHINGS,  E.  C.  (a  Representative  from 
Arkansas) . 

Article:  Try  a  "Vimburger,”  from  the 
Crowley  Ridge  Chronicle  publication, 
A913. 

GAVIN,  LEON  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Article:  Happy  Groundhog  Day,  by  J.  P. 
Linduska  in  the  Remington  News  Letter 
publication,  A974. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Groundhog  Day:  predictions  from 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  1626. 

GELBER,  SOL,  letter,  aiding  delinquents, 
A800. 

GELLHORN,  ALESSANDRO,  relief  (see  bill 
H.R. 10157). 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION. 

Communications  from 

Archivist  of  the  United  States:  report  of 
papers  for  disposal,  1478,  1541. 

Contracts:  report  on  certain,  1811,  1817. 

Guayule  seeds:  disposition  of,  2171. 

Highways  or  streets:  amend  act  to  convey 
land  for,  1477,  1541. 

Opium  poppy  seeds:  disposition,  2171. 

Positions  in  grade  16,  1478,  1541. 

Report,  1541. 

Titles:  remove  certain  requirements  that 
grantors  furnish  evidences  of,  1477,  1541. 

GENESON,  J.,  letter,  anti-Semitic  outbreaks, 
1658. 

GENEVA  CONFERENCE,  article  Test  Talks 
Near  Failure,  1615. 

Letter:  nuclear  test  ban,  by  Senator 
Church,  2210. 

Memorandum:  nuclear  tests,  by  Senator 
Gore,  1995. 

Statement:  Nuclear  Test  Suspension,  by 
Department  of  State,  2201. 

Remarks  in  House 

American  proposal:  news  leaks,  1625. 

Nuclear  test  ban,  2180. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

American  proposal:  news  leaks,  1616. 

Nuclear  test  ban,  1617,  1932,  1995-2008, 
2200,  2208. 

GEORGE,  NEWELL  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Kansas) . 

Appointed  on  committee,  2173. 


GEORGE,  NEWELL  A.— Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

House  of  Representatives:  provide  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  (see  H.J.  Res.  601), 
1963. 

Veterans:  provide  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  benefits  for  certain 
(see  bill  H.R.  10195),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1662. 

GEORGIA. 

Memorials  of  legislature 

Federal  budget,  2093,  2193. 

Veterans:  educational  benefits,’ 2228. 

Veterans’  hospital,  2228. 

GERMANY,  address,  German  Contributions 
to  Mankind,  by  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
A835. 

Sermon:  Report  From  Germany,  by  Julius 
Mark,  A1072. 

Statements  on  anti-Semitism  by  West  Ger¬ 
man  officials,  A794,  A795. 

Remarks  in  House 

Anti-Semitic  demonstrations:  expressing 
sense  of  Congress,  1629,  1653,  1669. 

West  German -Russian  pipeline  deal,  A928. 

GIAIMO,  ROBERT  N.  (a  Representative  from 
Connecticut). 

Remarks  by,  on 

DeLucia,  Frank:  tribute  upon  receipt  of 
driving  awards,  A1003. 

GIBBS,  MONIQUE  M.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10320) . 

GIBSON,  ELLEN. 

Articles 

Her  Legal  Aid  to  Indigent  Is  Basis  for 
Testimonial,  A1171. 

Social  Security  Drama  of  25  Years,  A916. 

GILBERT,  MINN.,  resolution,  City  Council, 
1546. 

GISSLER,  SIG,  article,  Sewer  Problem  Acute 
in  Five  Area  Villages,  A1056. 

GLEN  CANYON  DAM,  press  release.  Foreign 
Bids,  by  Representative  Dent,  A928. 

GOLD,  address,  Balance-of -Payments  Prob¬ 
lem,  by  John  J.  McCloy,  A903. 

Article :  Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?  A902. 

GOLDEN,  HARRY,  article,  Television  Reaches 
Out  to  1  Million  Southerners  Who  Can’t 
Read  or  Write,  A856, 

GOLDEN  AGE  CLUB,  address,  Helping  the 
Elderly,  by  Representative  Lane,  A980. 

GOLDSTEIN,  ISRAEL,  address,  First  Jewish 
Invocation  in  House  of  Representatives, 
1700. 

Prayer  in  House,  1536. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  prayer  in  House,  1499. 

GOLDWATER,  BARRY  (a  Senator  from 
Arizona) . 

Address:  American  National  Cattlemen’s 
Association,  Dallas,  Tex.,  by,  A839. 

Article:  Critical  Look  at  Trends  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  M.  T.  Phelps  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  1495. 

- - Let  v  Harvard  Students  Decide,  by 

Vernon  Hitchins  et  al„  1494. 

Table:  schoolteacher  data — salaries,  etc., 
1759,  1762,  1763. 

- - State  expenditures  for  education 

and  welfare  programs,  1764. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Cocopah  Indians,  Arizona:  great  certain 
public  lands  to  (see  bill  S.  2962),  1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

“Conservative”:  definition  of,  1763. 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1753,  1756-1767,  1802,  1870,  1883, 
1884,  1927. 

— - -  sundry  statements  by  educators, 

1757,  1763,  1765,  1767. 

- teachers’  salaries,  1759,  1762. 

Harvard  University:  views  on  loyalty  oaths, 
1494. 

Humphrey,  Hubert,  1755. 

Indians:  grant  81  acres  to  Cocopah  tribe, 
1548. 

Kapp,  Dr.  Joseph:  statement  on  education, 
1757. 
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GOLDWATER,  BARRY — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Mill,  John  S.:  statement  on  education, 
1767. 

Missile  program :  statement  by  Bernard 
Schriever,  1928. 

National  Defense  Education  Act:  loyalty- 
oath  provisions,  1494. 

National  Foundation  for  Asthmatic  Chil¬ 
dren,  Tucson,  1573. 

Phelps,  M.  T.:  article  on  today’s  govern¬ 
ment,  1495. 

GONZALEZ,  JOSE,  remarks  in  Senate,  visit, 
1824. 

GOODE,  ALEXANDER  D.,  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  award,  to  late  (see  bills 
S.  2969;  H.R,  9966). 

GOODELL,  CHARLES  E.,  JR.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  New  York). 

Editorial:  In  a  Free  Country  We  Cannot 
Be  Our  Brother’s  Keeper,  from  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  A808. 

- Second  Look  at  Kinzua,  from  the 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A867. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend  to 
extend  telephone  excise  tax  (see  bill 
H.R.  10094),  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  rights  bill:  election  "referee”  plan, 
1697. 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2062. 

Education:  financial  problems,  1699. 

Federal  taxes:  certain  transfers  to  States 
and  localities,  1698. 

Telephone  excise  tax:  transfer  to  States, 
1699. 

GOODMAN,  LEO,  address,  Inadequate  Pro¬ 
tection  From  Radiation  Will  Create 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Crisis,  A1184. 

GORE,  ALBERT  (a  Senator  from  Tennessee) . 

Appointed  Acting  President  pro  tempore, 
2095. 

Article:  Favorite  Story  of  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins,  by  Exmer  Hinton  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  A1083. 

- Oasis  in  a  Desert  of  New  Ideas,  by 

Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times, 
1583. 

Letter:  interest  rates,  from  a  Tennessee 
banker,  1841. 

- interest  rates,  to  the  Washington 

Post  from  Gardiner  Means,  2124. 

- public  opinion  polls,  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Elmo  Roper  and  George  Gal¬ 
lup,  2203,  2204. 

- school  of  diplomacy  plan,  from 

Ralph  Shumacker  in  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  A907. 

List:  members  of  the  Research  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  1865. 

Memorandum:  Geneva  conference  on 

nuclear  tests  (1958),  from,  1995. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1742,  1757-1763,  1769,  1781,  1787, 
1791,  1864,  1865. 

FNMA  mortgage  exchanges,  2124. 

Government  bonds:  exchange  for  FNMA 
mortgages,  2124. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1839. 

Monroney  Mike:  "soft”  loan  proposals  for 
World  Bank,  1583. 

Nuclear  tests  suspension,  1995-2008. 

- memorandum  to  the  President, 

1995. 

Nuclear  weapons:  proposed  transfer  to 
Allied  Nations,  2003,  2004. 

Public  opinion  polls:  inaccuracies,  2203, 
2206. 

Vietnam  problems,  2138,  2140. 


GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES,  analysis  of  bill 
(S.  2849),  Federal  Code  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure,  1726. 

Report:  Investigation  of  (Rept.  1258) ,  2171. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Israel:  prohibit  contractural  provisions 
boycotting  vessels  trading  with,  by  (see 
bills  H.R.  10296,  10325). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Administrative  practices :  investigation, 
2028. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS,  older  per¬ 
sons,  prohibit  discrimination  in  hiring 
of,  by  (see  bill  H.R.  10115). 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS,  editorial.  Rules 
and  Conscience,  A866. 

Press  release:  foreign  bids,  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Dent,  A928. 

Remarks  in  House 

Industrial  security  program:  bill  (H.R. 
8121),  to  strengthen,  1628. 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS,  article, 
Government  Versus  Private  Enterprise, 
1496. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Report:  tort  claims  paid,  2187,  2192. 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES,  statement,  In¬ 
terest  rates,  by  Representative  Lindsay, 
A1041. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Anderson  Tries  Again,  A811. 

Paying  for  Public  Debt,  A806. 

U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy,  A1007. 

Letters  on  interest  rates,  by 

Means,  Gardiner  C.,  A1015. 

Schoonover,  John  A.,  A1 169. 

Temple,  Arthur,  All 34. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Interest  rates:  opposing  increase,  1506, 
1507. 

- raise  ceiling,  1497. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Article:  Trends  in  Today’s  Government, 
1495. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Government  officials:  permit  civil  actions 
against  (see  bill  H.R.  10089). 

GRADY,  HENRY  W.,  address,  New  South,  by 
Eugene  R.  Black,  A841. 

GRANAHAN,  KATHRYN  E.  (MRS.  WILLIAM 
T.)  (a  Representative  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Airmail:  clarify  law  respecting  transporta¬ 
tion  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10196),  1963. 

Dooley,  Dr.  Thomas:  award  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10373), 
2189. 

Postal  service:  prevent  use  of  stopwatches 
in  (see  bill  H.R.  10256),  2092. 

GRANTS  PASS  (OREG.)  COURIER,  editorial, 
Let's  Lift  the  Ceiling,  A1165. 

GRAY,  GORDON,  statement,  Operations  Co¬ 
ordinating  Board,  by  Senator  Mundt, 
1986. 

GRAY,  KENNETH  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois.) 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium 
on  testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  566), 
1704. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  article.  Why  Yesterday’s 
Empire  Today  Turns  Inward,  A1149. 

Consensus  of  Third  East-West  Roundtable 
Conference  in  London,  2179,  2182. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

British  Commercial  Insurance  Co.:  failure, 
2200. 

GREAT  FALLS  (MONT.)  TRIBUNE,  article, 
John  Kemp,  1711. 

GREECE,  pamphlet,  American  Farm  School, 
A910. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

American  Hellenic  Congress,  1976. 

Timon  of  Athens,  1528. 


GREEN,  EDITH  (a  Representative  from 
Oregon) . 

Article:  Housing  Problems  in  Portland. 
Oreg.,  by  Gene  W.  Rossman,  A970. 

Editorial:  Oregon  Honored — Again:  O. 
Meredith  Wilson,  from  the  Coos  Bay 
(Oreg.)  World,  A948. 

Letter:  Gene  W.  Rossman,  to  Reader’s 
Digest  relative  to  article  on  housing 
problems  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  A970. 

Testimony:  Negro  voting  right  infringe¬ 
ments,  statements  at  Asbury  Methodist 
Church  meeting.  2076-2081. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  Showcase  of  the  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences:  establish  in  District  of  Columbia 
(see  bill  H.R.  10051),  1542. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium 
on  testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  567), 
1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Asbury  Methodist  Church:  meeting  of 
Negroes  who  had  been  denied  voting 
rights,  2076. 

Negro  voting  right  infringements:  testi¬ 
mony  at  Asbury  Methodist  Church, 
2076,  2081. 

Williamette  View  Manor:  housing  devel¬ 
opment  for  senior  citizens  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  A969. 

Wilson,  O.  Meredith:  move  to  University 
of  Minnesota,  A948. 

GREEN,  THEODORE  FRANCIS  (a  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island). 

Address:  Theodore  Green:  A  Great  Sen¬ 
ator,  by  Senator  Johnson  before  the 
Women’s  National  Democratic  Club, 
1969. 

Program :  Theodore  Green  Testimonial 
Dinner,  by  the  Women’s  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Club,  1492. 

Remarks  in  the  Senate  regarding  the  re¬ 
tirement  of,  1492,  1969. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 :  amend 
relative  to  estate  taxes  (see  bill  S.  2996), 
1967. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend  to 
restore  competitive  equality  to  re¬ 
tailers  (see  bill  S.  2995),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Kelney,  Barnaby  C.:  statement  on  educa¬ 
tion  loan  loyalty  oaths,  1975. 

National  Defense  Education  Act:  loyalty 
oath  provisions,  1975. 

State  Department  nominations,  2099. 

GREEN,  WILLIAM  J.,  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Resolution:  anniversary  of  adoption  of 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  City  Council, 
AS93. 

GREENE,  BART,  address,  Tribute,  by  Harry 
H.  Schlacht,  A977. 

GREENE,  SHERMAN  L.,  letter,  support  of 
Representative  Powell,  A1173. 

GREENVILLE  (N.C.)  REFLECTOR. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Didn’t  Want  To  Give  Up,  A992. 

Marched  About  60  Miles  in  March -of - 
Dimes  Project,  A992. 

GREGG,  FRANK,  article.  Can  We  Have 
Clean  Water?  A831. 

GRIFFIN,  ALLEN,  articles,  Report  on  Russia, 
A985,  A986. 

GROSS,  H.  R.  (a  Representtaive  from  Iowa). 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill  (H.R.  10234)  :  to  amend,  2157. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Legion  of  Guardsmen:  incorporate  (see 
bill  H.R.  10052),  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1638. 

Bills  passed  over,  1628. 
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GROSS,  H.  R. — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

China:  extend  vessel  loan  to,  1642. 

Cocoanutoil  sales,  1627. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2147,  2154-2157. 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2053. 

- 1960  inaugural  ceremonies,  2064. 

Foreign  aid  program:  refrain  from  using 
word  “giveaway,”  2156. 

Formosa:  proposal  to  establish  stock  ex¬ 
change  on,  2155. 

Government  per  diem  allowances :  abuses, 
2155,  2156. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1541. 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1637. 

Interparliamentary  Union  meeting,  2178. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  flying  of  flags,  2157. 

- resolution  regarding,  1651. 

Potter,  W.  E.:  commendation,  2154. 

Smoking  tobacco  prices,  2162. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team :  transfer 
to  NASA,  2045,  2049. 

GROUNDHOG  DAY,  remarks  in  House, 
Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  1626. 

GROUNDHOGS,  article  relative  to,  A974. 

GRUENING,  ERNEST  (a  Senator  from 
Alaska) . 

Address:  Algerian  Policy,  radio  speech  by 
Charles  De  Gaulle,  1509. 

- Farmers’  Week,  by  Senator  Hart  at 

Michigan  State  University,  A1000. 

Article:  Bill  Langer  Is  Gone,  by  Jerome 
Keating  in  the  Postal  Record,  1833. 

- Epitaph  For  a  Maverick,  in  the 

Rural  Electric  Minuteman,  1832. 

- Ike  Angered  by  CIA  Chief,  by  Drew 

Pearson,  1988. 

- On  Algeria,  by  Walter  Lippmann  in 

the  New  York  Times,  1843. 

- Shrings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  Bow,  by 

James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times, 
1508. 

- This  Very  Reason,  by  Joseph  Alsop 

in  the  Washington  Post,  1987. 

- Tour  of  Soviet  Dams  by  Three  Sen¬ 
ators,  from  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly  publica¬ 
tion,  A1016. 

Letter:  Alaskan  highways,  from  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Egan,  1773. 

Report:  Highways  in  Alaska  (excerpt), 
1771. 

Table:  Alaska  highway  construction  funds, 
1771. 

- U.S.  educational  expenditures  in 

foreign  countries,  1873-1882. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Alaska:  equalization  grants  for  road  pro¬ 
gram  in  (see  bill  S.  2976),  1805. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii:  expeditions  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
(see  bill  S.  2963),  1548. 

Intercoastal  Shipping  Act:  amend  relative 
to  tariff  schedules  (see  bill  S.  3005), 
2096. 

Veterans:  relieve  certain  from  repayment 
of  subsistence  allowances  (see  bill  S. 
3015),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Alaska:  first-class  mail  transportation, 
1549. 

- highway  construction,  equalization 

grants  for,  1770-1773. 

- - steamship  transportation  rates, 

2012. 

Algerian  crisis:  U.S.  should  support  De- 
Gaulle,  1509,  1843. 

DeGaulle,  Charles:  urge  U.S.  support  for, 
1446,  1509. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1753,  1786,  1801,  1872,  1884. 

- - U.S.  expenditures  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  1873,  1882. 

Elsenhower  administration:  criticism, 
2136. 

Foreign  aid  program,  1523-1529,  1772,  1873. 


GRUENING,  ERNEST— Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

- educational  expenditures,  1873, 

1882. 

- forestry  expenditures,  2136. 

- highway  funds,  1772. 

Forestry  program,  2135-2138. 

Forestry  research,  1990,  1993. 

- foreign  expenditures,  2136. 

Hawaii:  first-class  mail  transportation, 

1549. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1832. 

Mail  transportation  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
1549. 

National  defense,  1987. 

Nuclear  tests  suspension,  2001. 

Poll  tax  legislation,  1517. 

Reston,  James:  article  regarding  Vice 
President  Nixon,  1508. 

Vessels  trade-out  bill,  2012. 

GUAM,  Resident  Commissioner,  provide,  in 
House  of  Representatives  (see  bill  H.R. 
10170). 

GUAYULE  SEEDS.  See  General  Services 
Administration. 

GUBSER,  CHARLES  S.  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employment:  establish  compensa¬ 
tion  rates  comparable  to  local  civilian 
prevailing  rates  (see  bill  H.R.  10197), 
1963. 

GUINEA,  message  to  American  people  from 
President  Sekou  Toure,  1512. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  U.S.  relations,  1512. 

GUNAWARDENE,  SIR  SENERAT  (Ceylon 
Ambassador) ,  article.  Capacity  Crowd  at 
Delhi  Tech,  A953. 

GUTHRIDGE,  ELEANOR,  remarks  in  Senate, 
relative  to,  1831. 

HAGEN,  HARLAN  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
World  Friendship  Day:  designate  (see  bill 
H.R.  10297),  2171. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Special  milk  program,  2073. 

HAGEN,  LAWRENCE  M.,  statement,  Supe¬ 
rior’s  Future  Success  Dependent  on  All, 
A780. 

HAIRENIK  WEEKLY  (publication),  edito¬ 
rial,  Wilson  Memorial,  A843. 

HALECK,  MAX,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10080). 

HALEY,  JAMES  A.  (a  Representative  from 
Florida) . 

Article :  On  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Stan 
Windhorn  in  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald 
Tribune,  All  14. 

Editorial:  Felix  Adler  Dies,  in  the  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger,  2090. 

- Have  We  Lost  Our  Minds?  from  the 

Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief,  A1101. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Adler,  Felix,  eulogy,  2090. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
1541,  1542. 

HALL,  DAVID  M.  ( late  a  Representative  from 
North  Carolina). 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  1536-1541,  A894, 
A1062,  A1105. 

Resolution  of  respect  in  the  House  (see 
H.  Res.  434*),  1541. 

Resolution  of  respect  in  the  Senate  (see 
S.  Res.  264*),  1530. 

HALL,  LAWRENCE  S.,  article.  Eyeless  in 
Wonderland,  A1108. 

HALL,  LEONARD  (newspaperman),  article, 
Wildlife  and  the  Family  Farm,  2199. 

HALLECK,  CHARLES  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Indiana) . 

Article:  Halleck  in  House  25  Years,  by  Ben 
Cole  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  1942. 

-  Mileage  in  Reverse,  from  the 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A815. 

Remarks  in  the  House  regarding  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  service,  1942. 


HALLECK,  CHARLES  A. — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Legislative  program,  2042. 

Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Territory,  incorporate  (see  bill  Hit. 
10268). 

HALPERN,  SEYMOUR  (a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Editorial :  Chaotic  State  of  Highway  Law, 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  A984. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Air  carriers :  require  certain  weather  infor¬ 
mation  for  passengers  on  (see  bill  H  R. 
10095),  1703. 

Credit  extensions:  require  disclosure  of  fi¬ 
nance  charges  connected  with  (see  bill 
H.R.  10340),  2188. 

Karasick,  Simon:  for  relief  (see  bill  HR. 
10147),  1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolutions,  1658. 

HAND,  D.  L„  letter,  airlifting  of  first-class 
mail,  A1134. 

HARDY,  J.  B.,  article,  Complete  50  Years  on 
Job,  A994. 

HARLOW,  BRYCE  N.,  article,  Minuteman  of 
1960,  A846. 

Addresses 

National  Defense,  A1071. 

Reserve  Officers’ Association,  1971. 

HARMON,  AVRAHAM  (Israeli  Ambassador), 
article.  Says  Nation  Seeks  Peace  With 
Arabs,  A954. 

HARMON,  RANDALL  S.  (a  Representative 
from  Indiana). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Constitutional  rights:  enforce  (see  bill  HR. 
10198),  1963. 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10132),  1704. 

- recognition  of  organizations  of  (see 

bill  H.R.  10258) ,  2092. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend 
relative  to  LIFO  inventories  (see  bill 
H.R.  10199),  1963. 

Public  land:  require  act  of  Congress  for 
certain  withdrawals  of  (see  bill  H  R 
10257),  2092. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10200) ,  1963. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium 
on  testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  578), 
1812. 

HARNISCHFEGER,  WALTER,  address.  Im¬ 
pact  of  Our  Foreign  Aid  Giveaway  Pro¬ 
gram  on  American  Economy,  A1093. 

HARRIMAN,  JOHN,  article,  New  England 
Facing  Threat  From  Abroad,  A918. 

HARRIS,  OREN  (a  Representative  from  Ar¬ 
kansas)  . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  estab¬ 
lish  position  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10260), 
2092. 

Automobiles:  relating  to  distribution  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10201),  1963. 

FCC:  relieve  of  duty  of  making  annual 
personnel  report  (see  bill  H.R.  10261), 
2092. 

Health  sciences:  strengthen  programs  of 
research  and  training  in  (see  bill  H.R. 
10341),  2188. 

National  Transportation  Week:  designate 
(see  H.J.  Res.  602),  1964. 

Radio  towers:  painting  and  lighting  re¬ 
quirements  for  abandoned  (see  bill  H.R. 
10259),  2092. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  2171. 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  NEWS,  article,  Pay-as- 
You-Go  Programs  Keep  Paxtang  Free  of 
Debt,  A961. 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  PATRIOT,  article,  Re¬ 
luctant  Debutante,  1822. 
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HARRISON,  BURR  P.  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia) . 

Editorial:  On  Cranberries  and  Caponettes, 
from  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News, 
A1014. 

- Political  Quackery — Food  and  Drug 

Laws,  from  Barron’s  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly,  A1015.  • 

HARROP,  ROY  M.,  article.  If  Lincoln  Were 
Here  Now,  A1182. 

HART,  PHILIP  A.  (a  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan). 

Address:  Farmers’  Week,  at  Michigan 
State  University  by,  A1000. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39) :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Bornstayn,  Zeldi:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2940),  1482. 

Hsu,  Mrs.  Ming-Cheu:  for  relief  (see  bill 
S.  2941),  1482. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 
Storme,  Eugene:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2942) , 1482. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1802. 

HARTFORD  TIMES,  editorial.  War  We’re  Los¬ 
ing,  A867. 

HARTKE,  VANCE  (a  Senator  from  Indiana). 
Address:  Dedication  of  Temple  Adath 
Israel,  Evansville,  Ind.,  by,  A1005. 

■ - Safety  for  Household  and  Farm 

Chemicals,  by  John  L.  Harvey  before  the 
Indiana  Farm  Safety  Council,  A950. 
Editorial:  High  Cost  of  Medicines,  from 
the  New  York  Times,  A847. 

Statements:  Anti-Semitic  Attacks  in  Ger¬ 
many  (sundry),  A794,  A795. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
District  of  Columbia:  amend  Code  of  Law 
for  (see  bill  S.  2955),  1482. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  statement,  Let 
Students  Decide,  by  alumni,  1494. 

HARVEY,  JOHN  L.,  address,  Safety  for  House¬ 
hold  and  Farm  Chemicals,  A950. 

HATHAWAY,  FRANK  G.,  letter.  Juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  1842. 

HAVERLIN,  CARL,  address,  Last  Best  Hope 
of  Earth,  A1089. 

HAVIGHURST,  ROBERT  J.,  article,  Russian 
and  American  Education — Like  and  Un¬ 
like.  A1136,  A1138. 

HAWAII,  resolution,  Maul  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  1708. 

Remarks  in  Senate 
Mail:  expedite,  1549. 

HAYS,  BROOKS  (a  former  Representative 
from  Arkansas) . 

Editorial:  Mr.  Hays  Is  a  Good  Choice  in  the 
Clarksville  Chronicle,  2039. 

—  Mr.  Hays  for  a  Full  Term,  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  2039. 

Remarks  in  the  Senate  regarding  TVA 
board  appointment,  2011,  2039. 

HAYS,  WAYNE  L.  (o  Representative  from 
Ohio) . 

Article:  NT  AO:  Its  Second  Decade,  by  Dr. 
Howard  White,  A1036. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H.R.  10262), 
2092. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Tariffs:  grant  no  further  reductions  in 
(see  H.  Con.  Res.  583),  2093. 

HAYWARD  (CALIF.)  REVIEW,  article.  Can¬ 
cer  Kills  Vet  Leader  McGonegal,  A811. 

HAZLETON  NATIONAL  BANK,  article,  70th 
Anniversary,  A973. 


HAZLETON  (PA.)  PLAIN  SPEAKER. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Alvan  Markle,  Jr.,  A1174. 

Hazleton  National  Bank  Celebrating  70th 
Anniversary,  A973. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Boyle  Named  Woman  of 
Year,  A1096. 

HEARST,  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH,  JR. 

Articles 

Deterrent  Strength,  2102. 

South-  America,  2102. 

Space,  2102. 

HECHINGER,  FRED  M. 

Articles 

Business  Unit  Asks  Aid  for  Schools,  A792. 

Year  Abroad,  A832. 

HECHLER,  KEN  (a  Representative  from 
West  Virginia). 

Article:  National  Imperative  Versus  Carl 
Harris,  American,  by  Representative 
Slack  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette-Mail,  A876. 

• - Russian  and  American  Education — 

Like  and  Unlike,  by  Robert  J.  Havighurst 
in  the  Educational  Record  publication, 
A1136. 

Letter:  unfair  procedures  at  St.  Louis  post 
office,  from  Carl  Setje,  A1186. 

Table:  effort  going  into  production  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  university  graduates, 
United  States  and  Russia,  A1137. 

Transcript  of  “Meet  the  Press’’  television 
program  participated  in  by  Adm.  Hyman 

G.  Rickover,  A898. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill 

H. R.  10342),  2188. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  2165. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2156. 

Education:  Library  Services  Act  vital  to, 
A1128. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1540. 

Library  Services  Act:  vital  to  Nation’s  edu¬ 
cation,  A1128. 

Special  milk  program,  2068. 

West  Virginia:  lack  of  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  employees,  2156. 

West  Virginia  University:  anniversary, 
A1049. 

- history  and  growth,  A1049. 

HEFFRON,  R.  J.  See  New  South  Wales. 

HEIMAN,  LEO,  article,  Israel’s  Most  Popular 
Judge  Is  an  Arab,  A827. 

HEINTZLEMAN,  B.  FRANK,  article,  Forest 
Research  for  Alaska,  1994. 

HEMPHILL,  ROBERT  W.  (a  Representative 
from  South  Carolina) . 

Article:  McMeekin  Plant  Ranks  Top  in  Ef¬ 
ficiency,  1668. 

- Old  Cheraw  Firm  Ends  Operations, 

in  the  Cheraw  Chronicle,  2177. 

Editorial:  From  Whence  the  Tools?  from 
the  Camden  (S.C.)  Chronicle,  A1134. 

- - Honesty  Still  Best  Policy,  from  the 

Gaffney  (S.C.)  Ledger,  A1132. 

Essay:  Facing  the  Facts  of  Alcohol,  by 
Linda  Jones,  A866. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2165. 

Hall,  David  M.,  eulogy,  1536. 

Income  tax,  technical  amendments  re¬ 
garding  estates,  trusts,  and  partner¬ 
ships,  1946. 

J.  L.  Anderson  Co.,  veneer  plant  closure, 
2177. 

McMeekin  steam  plant,  1668. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &■  Gas  Co., 
McMeekin  plant,  1668. 

Veneer  plant  closure,  suffered  from  im¬ 
ports,  2176. 

HENDERSON,  JAMES  C„  promote  to  briga¬ 
dier  general  (see  bill  HR.  10387). 

HENDERSON,  JOHN  E.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Letter:  pensions  for  World  War  I  veteran, 
from  Frank  J.  Shurtz,  A942. 


HENDERSON,  JOHN  E.— Continued 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 

Citizens  and  individuals,  1964. 

HENDRICKSON,  ROY  F.,  address,  Grain 
Storage  in  Perspective,  A1162. 

HENNINGS,  THOMAS  C.,  JR.  (a  Senator 
from  Missouri). 

Address,  George  M.  Johnson,  before  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  A802. 

Editorial:  A  Great  Newspaper  Is  a  Great 
Public  Servant,  from  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  relative  to  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  A778. 

- Deficiency  in  Education  (excerpt), 

from  the  New  York  Times,  1770. 

- Federal  Elections  Act  of  1960  (sun¬ 
dry),  A909. 

- Fiorina  Lasker  Liberties  Award  for 

“Herblock”,  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  A954. 

- - Schools  We  Are  Not  Building,  in 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1769. 

- Senator  Hennings’  Contribution, 

'from  the  Kennett  (Mo.)  Dunklin  Demo¬ 
crat,  A848. 

Letters,  committee  funds  requests,  from 
Senators  Murray  and  Sparkman,  2127, 
2129,  2130. 

- Foreign  policy  study,  from  Senator 

Ful bright,  2125. 

- juvenile  delinquency,  from  the 

Philadelphia  Youth  Study  Center,  2025. 

- - juvenile  delinquency  studies,  from 

the  Philadelphia  Youth  Study  Center, 
1842. 

- visiting  dignitaries,  from  Senator 

Fulbright,  2126. 

Memorandum:  Constitutional  Rights  Sub¬ 
committee  activities,  2023. 

Resolution:  juvenile  delinquency,  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Past  Grand  Jurors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  1842. 

- narcotics  investigation,  by  the  Past 

Grand  Jurors’  Association  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  2025. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8),  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Colleges  and  universities,  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

Food  stamp  allotment  programs,  estab¬ 
lish  experimental  (see  bill  S.  2920),  1549. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Administrative  practice  and  procedure 
study,  2029. 

Clark,  Joseph,  1770. 

Committee  expenditures,  2020. 

Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  study, 
2023,  2024. 

Education,  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1768-1770. 

Federal  election  law  studies,  2038. 

Government  spending,  2020. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  1842. 

. - subcommittee  investigations,  2025- 

2027. 

Penitentiaries  study,  2038. 

Refugee  and  escapee  problems:  study  of, 
2022. 

Rogers,  William  P.:  proposed  testimony 
on  civil  rights  bill,  1767. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act:  investiga¬ 
tion  of,  2021. 

HENRY,  JOE  W.,  JR.,  article,  Tennessee 
Versus  Wash  Jones  (closing  argument 
for  the  defense) ,  A1019. 

HENRY,  WILLIAM  R.,  address.  Fifty  Years 
of  Progress  in  Scouting,  A1042. 

HERBLOCK.  See  Block,  Herbert  L. 

HERLONG,  A.  S.,  JR.,  (a  Representative 
from  Florida) . 

Editorial:  Why  Can’t  Some  of  Our  Uni¬ 
versities  Be  Fair  to  the  U.S.  Congress? 
from  American  Legion  magazine,  A796. 

Letter:  civil  rights  legislation,  by  Mrs. 
Wesley  O'Neall  Dicks,  A960. 
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HERLONG,  A.  S.  JR. — Continued 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend 
relative  to  foreign  tax  credit  (see  bill 
H.R.  10086),  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M. :  eulogy,  A1105. 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1637,  1638. 
HERRMANN,  LEWIS  M.,  remarks  in  House, 
tribute,  A957. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  tribute,  1859. 
HEWETT,  ROBERT,  article,  Wisconsin  Man 
Brings  Hoe  to  Backward  Somalis,  A1167 
HICKENLOOPER,  BOURKE  B.  (a  Senator 
from  Iowa) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Moussa,  Mohamad,  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3022),  2195. 

HICKS,  WARREN,  letter,  tribute,  by  Rebecca 
C.  Barton,  A791. 

HEISTAND,  EDGAR  W.  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Article,  Foreign  Trade  Plight.  Serious,  by 
George  Todt  in  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  A865. 

- What  Sensible  Americans  Ought 

Not  To  Do,  by  George  Todt  in  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times,  A968. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1638. 
HIGGINS,  EDWARD,  J.,  article,  CWV 
Founder’s  Words  Echoed,  A1179. 
HIGHLAND  FARMERS  UNION,  HAVEN, 
KANS.,  resolution,  2187. 

HIGHWAYS.  See  Public  Roads. 

HIGHWAYS  SAFETY.  See  Public  Roads. 
HILL,  LISTER  (a  Senator  from  Alabama). 
Address:  Charter  of  Independence  for 
Senior  Citizens,  by  Senator  Randolph 
before  the  West  Virginia  Institute  on 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Aging 
A837. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Moree,  James  E.,  Sr.,  and  Ruby  H.,  for 
relief  (see  bill  S.  3009),  2195. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937:  amend 
relative  to  VA  benefits  (see  bill  S.  3010), 
2195. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
additional  temporary  employees  for  (see 
S.  Res.  265),  1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Boyd,  Robert  O.:  nomination,  1728. 
Constitution,  1515,  1516. 

Eastland,  James  O.:  statement  on  poll  tax 
amendment,  1567. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1831. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
1547. 

HILL,  ZOFIA,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10225). 
HINTON,  ELMER,  article,  Favorite  Story  of 
Representative  Evins,  A1083. 

HISTORIC  SITES,  articles.  New  Jersey 
Study  (sundry) ,  A1177,  A1178. 

Bills  and  resolutions  to  establish 
Hubbell  Trading  Post,  Arizona  (see  bill 
H.R.  7279*). 

Old  Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  (see  bill  H.R.  10352 
Remarks  in  House 

Role  of  Federal  Government  in  preserving 
A1177.  6’ 

HITLER,  ADOLF,  remarks  in  House,  Jewish 
atrocities,  1654-1658. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN  (publication),  arti¬ 
cle,  The  Year  Is  1871.  A1024. 

HOEVEN,  CHARLES  B.  (a  Representative 
from  Iowa) . 

Letters:  hog  market,  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Benson,  2075. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Corn:  payment-in-kind  program  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10053),  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Canadian  pork  imports,  2075. 

- tobacco  price  support  bill,  2163. 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1626,  1627. 


HOEVEN,  CHARLES  B.— Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 
Scheckel,  Claude  S.,  1626. 

Special  milk  program,  2067,  2068. 
HOFFMAN,  CLARE  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Editorial:  Simpson — A  Rare  Republican, 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  1809. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1663. 

Bailey,  Cleveland,  2178. 

Foreign  aid  program,  2156. 

Mayflower  and  Shoreham  Hotels,  2217 
2223. 

Mea.tcutters’  strike  in  Washington,  D  C  . 
2223. 

National  defense:  statement  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Vinson,  2178. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1650. 

Vinson,  Carl:  statements  on  national  de¬ 
fense,  2178. 

HOGAN.  EARL  (a  Representative  from 
Indiana) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R 
10360),  2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Family  Farm  Income  Act  of 
1960,  A1125. 

HOLIFIELD,  CHET  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Mexico:  present  monument  commemorat¬ 
ing  150th  anniversary  to  (see  bill  HR 
10054),  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2155. 

NATO  armaments,  2169. 

Nuclear  weapons:  proposed  transfer  to  al¬ 
lied  nations,  2167-2169. 

- - President’s  statement  regarding 

transfer  of,  2167. 

HOLLAND,  ELMER  J.  ( a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Address:  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  at 
Roosevelt  Day  luncheon,  Allegheny 
County  (Pa.)  Democratic  Committee, 
A786. 

Article:  Rural  Electrification  Celebrates 
Birthday,  from  International  Teamster 
magazine,  A1108. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Dooley,  Dr.  Thomas:  award  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10178) 
1812.  ’’ 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H  R 
10055),  1542. 

Postal  service:  prevent  use  of  stopwatches 
in  (see  bill  H.R.  10133),  1704. 

Public  land:  require  act  of  Congress  for 
certain  withdrawals  of  (see  bill  H  R 
10056),  1542. 

Veterans:  extend  home  loan  program  for 
(see  bill  H.R.  10167),  1812. 

- pay  pensions  to  World  War  I  (see 

bill  H.R.  10166),  1812. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps:  establish  (see 
bill  H.R.  10057),  1542. 

HOLLAND,  FRANK  L„  article,  Agriculture’s 
Man  of  the  Year,  1498. 

HOLLAND,  SPESSARD  L.  (a  Senator  from 
Florida ) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1596,  1597. 

Smathers,  George:  statement  on  the  poll 
tax,  1592. 

HOLT,  JOE  (a  Representative  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Representative  Derounian  in  American 
Weekly,  A 883. 
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HOLT,  JOE — Continued 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
De  Dudas,  Magdolna  R.,  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10149),  1705. 

Fiorentino,  Salvatore,  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10150),  1705. 

Jugo,  Anton  and  Rosanda,  for  relief  (see 
bill  HJt.  10148),  1705. 

HOLTZMAN,  LESTER  (a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Article :  Edward  J.  Higgins — 25  Years  Later, 
from  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Journal,  A1179. 

Editorial:  Nonacquiescence  Isn’t  Enough, 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
A1046. 

Letter:  comment  on  editorial  entitled  “A 
Call  for  Greatness,”  to  the.  New  York 
Times  by,  A1062. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1656. 

HONG  KONG,  remarks  in  House,  textile  in¬ 
dustry:  wage,  scale,  2074 
HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  editorial.  Use¬ 
less  Affidavit,  A1004. 

HOOVER,  HERBERT,  statement,  Ex-Presi¬ 
dents  in  the  Senate,  A789. 

HOOVER,  J.  EDGAR,  medal,  confer,  on  (see 
H.J.  Res.  608) . 

Remarks  in  House,  tribute,  2218. 

Text  of  resolution  to  award  gold  medal 
2218. 

HOPE  (naval  hospital  ship),  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  project,  1935. 

HOPE,  CLIFFORD  R.  (a  former  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Kansas) . 

Article:  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  in  the 
High  Plains  Journal,  by,  1664. 

HORAN,  WALT  (a  Representative  from 
Washington) . 

Editorial:  Can’t  Be  Allowed  to  Go  On,  in 
the  Farm  Journal,  2076. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  use  of  chemical  additives 
2076. 

Dixon,  Henry  A.,  2076. 

Food  additives,  2076. 

HORCH,  NETTIE  S.,  address.  Tribute  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Javits,  1583. 

HORTON,  T.  DAVID,  letter  by,  A 1074 
HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  ACT,  remarks 
in  Senate  Baptist  Church:  refusal  of 
grants,  1889,  1890. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  See  also 
Committees  op  the  House;  Congress; 
Members  op  Congress;  Senate. 
Memorandum:  Reapportionment  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Districts,  by  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  A945. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Permit  cosponsorship  of  (see  H.  Res.  443). 
Guam:  provide  Resident  Commissioner 
from,  in  the  (see  bill  H.R.  10170) . 
Members:  provide  4-year  terms  for  (see 
H.J.  Res.  601). 

Designation  of  Speaker  pro  tempore 
McCormack,  2213. 

Prayers  of  visitors 

Goldstein,  Israel,  1536. 

Goist,  Wilbur  E.,  2040. 

Raphall,  Morris  J.  (February  1,  1860),  1672 
Remarks  in  House 

Four-year  terms:  opposing,  2177. 

Jewish  invocation  in  1860,  1672,  1699. 
Legislative  program,  1624,  1942,  1943  1952 
2044,  2178,  2216. 

Lincoln’s  birthday;  accommodating  Repub¬ 
licans,  1943. 

Raphall,  Morris  J.:  first  rabbi  to  offer 
prayer  in  House,  1499. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Temporary  vacancies:  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  to  provide  for  filling,  1512,  1531 
1559,  1588,  1593,  1608. 

- poll  tax  amendment  to  S.J.  Res  39 

1512,  1531,  1559,  1588,  1593. 

- - representation  for  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1602,  1608. 


No.  Ill- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES — Continued 
Tables 

Population  of  congressional  districts,  A946. 
States  losing  congressional  seats  after  1960 
census,  A945. 

HOUSING,  letter,  combating  communism,  by 
Alan  Carnoy,  A911. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Portland,  Oreg.,  A970. 

Treasury  Tap  Proposed  To  Speed  Home 
Sales,  A1025. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Construction:  encourage  (see  bill  H.R. 
10213). 

Discrimination:  exclude  Federal  funds 
with  respect  to,  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10163). 
Remarks  in  Senate 

College  housing:  increase  authorization, 
1483. 

Public  housing:  investigate,  2114. 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY, 
college  housing  loans,  increase  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  for  (see  bill  S.  2950). 
HRUSKA,  ROMAN  L.  (a  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska)  . 

Editorial:  Farewell  to  Wild  Bill,  in  the 
Omaha  Herald,  1829. 

- Three  Little  Words,  in  the  Omaha 

World,  1908. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1756,  1757,  1907. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1828. 

HSU,  MRS.  MING-CHEN,  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2941) . 

HUANG,  TT,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2949) . 

HUBBELL  TRADING  POST,  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  ARIZONA,  establish 
(see  bill  H.R.  7279*). 

HUDDLESTON,  GEORGE,  JR.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Alabama ) . 

Article :  Policing  Elections — Latest  Plan  for 
Cracking  Down  on  South,  from  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  A1035. 

Review:  As  the  South  Sees  It,  by  Richard 
Whalen  of  book  by  William  D.  Work¬ 
man  entitled  “The  Case  for  the  South,” 
A1040. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1639. 

HUMPHREY,  HUBERT  H.  (a  Senator  from 
Minnesota) . 

Address:  Policies  for  the  Sixties,  before 
the  National  Press  Club  by,  A853. 

- Texas  Farmers  Union,  by,  A857. 

- West  Virginia  State  Legislature,  by, 

A851. 

Articles:  Downtown  U.S. A.,  series  by  Ruth 
Moore  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  1846- 
1857. 

- Program  for  Children,  in  Parents’ 

magazine,  by,  1614. 

- Quiet  Russians — A  New  Breed — In¬ 
dian  Style,  by  Harry  H.  Poliak  in  the 
AFB-CIO  American  Federationist  maga¬ 
zine,  A859. 

- Soviet  Visitors  Pave  Way  for  Moves 

Into  Africa,  by  Edward  Crankshaw  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A912. 

- Test  Talks  Near  Brink  of  Failure, 

by  Marquis  Childs  in  the  Washington 
Post,  1615. 

- We  Can  and  Must  Do  More  for  Our 

Older  People,  by  Emil  Mazey  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Federationist  magazine,  A862. 
Editorial:  Back  to  the  World  Court,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  1615. 

- Go  the  Whole  Way  Into  World 

Court,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
1934. 

- Mr.  Freedom  Forest,  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  World  publication,  A1105. 

— -  Tight  Money  Imperils  Jobs,  in  Labor 
publication,  1611. 


HUMPHREY,  HUBERT  H. — Continued 

- Why  Not  Use  the  Court?  in  the 

New  York  Times,  1615. 

Memorandum:  immigration  reform,  from 
42  organizations  associated  with  the 
American  Immigration  Conference,  1612. 
- Thomas  E.  Murray,  relative  to  pro¬ 
posal  for  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons, 
A939. 

Release:  Tight  Money  Policies — James 
Carey  statement,  from  the  AFL-CIO, 
1611. 

Report:  Child  Welfare  Services,  from  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Serv¬ 
ices,  1613. 

Resolution:  income  tax  deductions,  by  the 
Gilbert  (Minn.)  City  Council,  1547. 

- loyalty  oaths  in  education,  from  the 

Associated  Students,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1612. 

- social  security,  by  the  Slovene  Ben¬ 
efit  Society  of  Duluth,  1547. 

Statement  of  purpose.  Renaissance  In¬ 
ternational,  A968. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1805,  1861,  1911,  1914. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

Einstein,  Albert:  establish  memorial  in 
District  of  Columbia  to  (see  S.J.  Res. 
155), 1489. 

Mount  Rushmore  Memorial:  add  like¬ 
nesses  of  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Eisenhower  to  (see  bill  S.  2944) , 
1482. 

National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill  S. 
2989) , 1940. 

National  Portrait  Gallery:  establish  as  bu¬ 
reau  of  Smithsonian  Institution  (see  bill 
S.  2975), 1709. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 
Nolan,  Michael:  for  relief  (see  bill  S.  2974), 
1709. 

Ok,  Kang  Sun:  for  relief  (see  bill  S.  2964), 
1548. 

Water  pollution  control :  expand  research 
and  strengthen  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
S.  2992),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  establish  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in,  1755. 

Education:  college  scholarships,  1916. 

- Federal  school  construction  bill, 

1787,  1788,  1798,  1912,  1914,  1916. 
Federal  employees’  pay  raise,  1934. 

Finlay,  David:  statement  by,  1755. 
Goldwater,  Barry,  1755. 

Immigration  reform,  1612. 

International  Court  of  Justice:  strengthen 
jurisdiction  of,  1615,  1934. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1840. 

Moore,  Ruth:  articles  on  slum  clearance, 
1846. 

National  Peace  Agency:  create,  1931. 
National  Portrait  Gallery :  create,  1755. 
Nuclear  tests  suspension,  1615-1617,  1931. 
- security  “leak”  at  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence,  1616. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1602. 

Postal  employees’  pay  raise,  1934. 

Project  HOPE:  overseas  medical  aid,  1935. 
Slum  clearance,  1845. 

Walsh,  William  B.:  leader  of  Project  HOPE, 
1935. 

HUNGARY,  article,  Downtown  U.S.A.:  City 
of  Future  (series),  1846. 

Remarks  in  House 

Federal  housing:  racial  discrimination, 
1807. 

HUMAN  EVENTS  (publication),  article,  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  Tragedy,  A1007. 

Varga,  Bela,  1715. 


HURON  (S.  DAK.)  PLAINSMAN,  article. 
Deficiency  Payments  Plan  Is  Under  At¬ 
tack  by  Canadian  Farmers,  A985. 

I.  F.  STONE’S  WEEKLY  (publication),  ar¬ 
ticle,  Why  U.S.  Power  Trust  Wishes 
Russia  Would  Keep  Its  Iron  Curtain 
Shut  Tight,  A1016. 

IDAHO  STATESMAN.  See  Boise  Statesman. 

IKARD,  FRANK  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Natchitoches  Parish,  La.:  relating  to  sale 
of  land  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10395),  2228. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY  ACT, 
statement.  Immigration  Legislation  by 
American  Immigration  Conference,  1612. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION, 
laws,  revise  (see  bill  H.R.  10069). 

IMPORTED  ARTICLES.  See  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

INDIA,  article,  Quiet  Russians — New  Breed — 
Indian  Style,  A859. 

INDIANA,  letter,  milk  price  war,  by  D.  C. 
Daniel,  A1006. 

INDIANA  FARM  SAFETY  COUNCIL,  address. 
Safety  for  Household  and  Farm  Chemi¬ 
cals,  by  John  L.  Harvey,  A950. 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR,  article,  Halleck  Near¬ 
ing  End  of  25  Years  in  House,  1942. 

Letter:  World  War  I  veterans’  needs,  by 
Harold  E.  Stearley,  A1034. 

INDIANS. 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux :  bill  to  restore 
ownership  of  certain  lands  to  (see  bill 
H.R.  4786*). 

Cocopah  Reservation:  bill  to  grant  extra 
land  (see  bill  S.  2962). 

- - remarks  in  Senate,  grant  land  to, 

1548. 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes: 
bills  to  set  aside  certain  lands  for  (see 
bills  S.  3004;  H.R.  10208). 

Health  Employees  Scholarship  Fund:  re¬ 
marks  in  House  relative  to,  A962. 

Idaho  State  Intertribal  Council:  resolu¬ 
tions,  1478. 

Nez  Perce  Tribe:  bill  to  donate  certain 
land  to  (see  bill  H.R.  8234*). 

Seneca:  editorial.  Second  Look  at  Kinzua, 
A867. 

INDUSTRIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM.  See 
Department  of  Defense:  Internal 
Security 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  OF  MARINE  AND 
SHIPBUILDING  WORKERS  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA,  letter,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  strike, 
1955. 

INDUSTRY,  safety,  promote,  in  (see  bill 
H.R. 10222). 

INFLATION.  See  also  Economic  Condi¬ 
tions. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Irredeemable  Currency  Go  Hand  in  Hand, 
A1175. 

Primer  on  Inflation,  A815. 

Stamp  of  Inflation,  A930. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Dollar:  decline  in  value,  1897. 

INOUYE,  DANIEL  K.  (a  Representative  from 
Hawaii) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10169),  1812. 

Guam:  Resident  Commissioner  in  House 
for  (see  bill  H.R.  10170) ,  1812. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend  to 
deduct  certain  property  assessments 
(see  bill  H.R.  10171),  1812. 

Mail:  use  air  carriers  for  transportation 
to  and  from  Hawaii  (see  bill  H.R.  10168), 
1812. 

INSTITUTE  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID.  See 
Marquette  University. 

INSURANCE. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

British  Commercial  Co.:  loss  to  American 
doctors  due  to  failure  of,  2200. 

Foreign  companies:  unfair  competition, 

2200. 
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ILLINOIS,  La  Salle  County,  relief  of  (see 
bill  H.R.  10062). 

INSECTICIDES.  See  Agriculture. 
INSTITUTE  OP  WORLD  AFFAIRS,  address, 
Destruction  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  by 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  A939. 
INTER-AMERICAN  BANK,  address,  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  Position,  by  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri 
1979. 

INTER-AMERICAN  CHILDREN'S  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  remarks  in  House,  participation 
1665. 

INTERCOASTAL  SHIPPING  ACT,  remarks  in 
Senate,  proposed  amendment,  2097. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL  MINISTERS 
MEETING  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
AND  VICINITY,  resolution,  commending 
Representative  Powell,  A812. 

INTEREST  RATES.  See  Government  Secu¬ 
rities;  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Treasury 
Department. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954.  See 
also  Taxation. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Child;  amend  code  to  permit  deductions 
for  expenses  incurred  in  adoption  pro¬ 
ceedings  (see  bill  H.R.  10105) . 

Competitive  equality:  restore,  to  retailers 
and  distributors  (see  bill  S.  2995) . 
Dividends:  amend  code  to  withhold  tax 
on,  at  source  (see  bill  H.R.  10331) . 

- repeal  credit  against  certain  (see 

bill  H.R.  10334) . 

Estate  tax:  provide  credit  against  (see  bill 
S. 2996). 

Foreign  tax  credit:  amend  code  to  permit 
overall  limitation  on  (see  bills  H  R 
10085-10088). 

Lobbying  expenses:  permit  deduction  for 
(see  bill  H.R.  10272) . 

Nonpartisan  civic  organizations:  provide 
deduction  for  gifts  to  (see  bill  HR 
10269). 

Nonprofit  corporations:  provide  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10211). 
Oil  and  gas  wells:  provide  graduated  rates 
of  depletion  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10332). 
Physically  handicapped:  provide  extra 
exemption  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10326). 
Real  estate  assessments:  amend  code  to 
grant  deduction  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10171). 
Tires:  amend  code  to  tax  certain  lamin¬ 
ated  (see  bill  H.R.  6785* ) . 

Trade  or  business  expenses:  prohibit 
deduction  of  certain,  see  bill  H  R 
10330). 

Transportation  fares:  provide  credit  for 
certain  increases  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10279). 
Tuition  expenses:  permit,  deduction  for 
certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10304) . 

Remarks  in  House 

Assessments  for  additional  taxes:  bill  (H. 

R.  9660)  relating  to,  2051. 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes:  excise  tax  ex¬ 
emption,  1632. 

Bill  (H.R.  9662)  relating  to  estates,  trusts, 
partners  and  partnerships,  1944. 

Lawful  deductions  for  lobbying,  A1056. 
INTERNAL  SECURITY,  remarks  in  Senate, 
industrial  security  program:  strength¬ 
en,  2207. 

Statement:  Operations  Coordinating 

Board,  by  Senator  Mundt,  1986. 
INTERNATIONAL  (publication),  letter,  Pre¬ 
sidio  needs  foreign  aid,  by  Juan  Rivera, 
Sr.,  A974. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
ACT,  title  IV,  amend  (see  bills  S.  3008- 
H.R.  10278) . 

Remarks  in  Senate,  Czechoslovakia:  claims 
of  U.S.  citizens,  2097. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION. 

Letter:  firefighting  equipment  contracts 
awarded  to  foreign  establishments,  by  A. 
Ward  LaFrance,  A809. 

List:  forestry  projects  abroad,  2136. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION— Continued 

Addresses 

Achieving  Peaceful  and  Prosperous  World, 
by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  A914. 

Foreign  Aid,  by  Wayne  Poucher,  A994. 
Impact  of  Foreign  Aid  Giveaway  Program, 
by  Walter  Harnischfeger,  A1093. 
Prospects  for  Underdeveloped  Countries,  by 
David  E.  Lilienthal,  2008. 

Articles  and  editorials 

African  Aid  Loan  Seen  as  Europe’s,  A913. 
Broad  Latitude  in  IDA  Loans,  A929. 
Foreign  Aid,  willfully  wasted,  1493. 

Our  Farm  Surplus  Can  Be  Their  Daily 
Bread,  by  Representative  Bowles,  A981. 
“Protectionism”  or  "Trade.  Not  Aid,”  A809. 
Investment  Guarantees,  1573. 

Quiet  Russians — New  Breed — Indian  Stvle 
A859.  J  ’ 

They’d  Vote  Red,  A959. 

Wisconsin  Man  Brings  Hoe  to  Backward 
Somalis,  A1167. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Coal:  provide  for  purchase  of  American, 
for  delivery,  to  Korea  (see  bill  S.  3014) . 
Foreign  aid:  suspend  until  complete  au¬ 
dit  of  expenditures  is  made  (see  bill 
H.R.  10281) . 

Mutual  Security  Act:  amend  (see  bill  H 
R.  10084) . 

Remarks  in  House 
Consultants:  salaries,  2155. 

Formosa:  stock  exchange  study,  2155,  2156 
Point  4  Youth  Corps,  1665. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Foreign  aid:  wasteful  programs  (review) 
1521-1529. 

Foreign  governments:  retirement  of  na¬ 
tional  debt  with  U.S.  funds,  1522. 
Forestry  projects,  2135,  2136. 

Highway  construction  abroad,  1772. 

Mining  industries  abroad:  data  on  aid  to 
1523-1527. 

Technical  education  programs:  data  1801 
1873,  1882. 

Underdeveloped  areas  in  United  States: 

discrimination  against,  1522. 

Vietnam:  review  of  U.S.  aid  program,  2138 
Tables 

Technical  education  programs,  1873-1882. 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE, 
resolution.  Connally  amendment,  by 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Loui¬ 
siana  Society,  A1057. 

Telegram:  Connally  amendment,  by  W  H 
Kellogg,  A872. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Back  to  World  Court,  1615. 

Why  Not  Use  the  Court?  1615.  A1043 
With  Accent  on  Deliberate,  A919. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Connally  amendment,  1615,  1934. 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION. 

Articles  and  editorials 
A  Beginning,  A943. 

Monroney  Plan,  1583. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. 

Addresses 

Danielian,  N.  R.,  1694. 

Huggins,  E.  V.,  1694. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 
Articles  and  editorials 
Surprising  Case,  A868. 

What  Communists  Say,  A870. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  editorial,  With  Ac¬ 
cent  on  Deliberate,  A919. 

Resolution:  Connally  amendment,  by  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Louisiana 
Society,  A1057. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEAMSTER  (publication) , 
article,  Rural  Electrification  Celebrates 
25th  Birthday,  A1108. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  announce¬ 
ment  of  meeting,  2175. 

Remarks  in  House:  Junketing  organiza¬ 
tion,  2178. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Automobiles:  distribution  of,  in  (see  bill 
H.R.  10201) . 

Plastic  bags:  require  warnings  on,  of  pos¬ 
sible  danger  to  children  (see  bill  HR 
10194). 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Transportation  system:  strengthen  na¬ 
tional  (see  bills  S.  3020;  H.R.  10121, 
10131,  10165,  10192,  10262,  10354). 
Remarks  in  Senate 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en,  2197. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Supergrade  positions:  place  certain  per¬ 
sons  in  (see  bill  S.  2984). 

Remarks  in  House 
Railroads:  passenger  service,  1809. 
INVLoTMiiNiS  ABROAD.  See  Foreign  In¬ 
vestments. 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
YORK,  address,  Balance-of -Payments 
Problem,  by  John  J.  McCloy,  A903 
IOLA  (KANS.)  REGISTER,  letter,  Formosa, 
by  Ewing  C.  Scott,  A783. 

IOWA,  remarks  in  House,  roads  system  and 
John  G.  Butter,  A893. 

IRWIN,  DONALD  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Connecticut) . 

Address:  Senator  Dodd,  before  the  Fair- 
field  County  (Conn.)  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  A951. 

Article:  New  Haven’s  Ultimatum  Points 
Out  the  Dim  Prospect  for  Commuting, 
by  Clayton  Knowles  in  the  New  York 
Times,  A901. 

- Philadelphia  To  Subsidize  Railroads 

To  Help  Service,  by  Clayton  Knowles  in 
the  New  York  Times,  A1112. 

Booklet:  Recommendations  for  Long- 
Range  Foreign  Policy,  Planning  (ex¬ 
cerpts),  by  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Fo¬ 
rum  for  World  Affairs,  A1091. 

Statement:  Crisis  on  the  Commuter  Rail¬ 
road,  by  Wilton  (Conn.)  Democratic 
Town  Committee,  A966. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Mass  Transit  Financing  Corp.:  establish 
(see  bill  H.R.  10343),  2188. 

Veterans :  relating  to  tuberculous  disease 
cases  in  peacetime  (see  bill  H.R.  10202) 
1963. 

ISRAEL. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Election  Day,  A834. 

Most  Popular  Judge  is  Arab,  A827. 

New  Fighting  in  Palestine,  1716. 

Two  Other  U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab  Boycott 
A1091.  y  ’ 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Vessels:  prohibit  boycotting,  trading  with 
(see  bills  H.R.  10296,  10325). 

Remarks  in  House 

Arab  nation  boycott:  prohibit  contracts 
1952. 

Suez  Canal:  shipments  confiscated  by 
United  Arab  Republic,  1951. 

12th  anniversary,  A834. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Syria:  border  incidents,  1716. 

ITALY,  letter,  U.S.  trade  mission,  by  William 
O.  Sword,  A870. 

JACKSON,  BURRIS,  remarks  in  Senate,  Cot¬ 
ton’s  Man  of  the  Year,  2211. 

JACKSON,  DONALD  L.  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Communication  services:  repeal  excise  tax 
on  (see  bill  H.R.  10096),  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1650. 

JACKSON,  HENRY  M.  (a  Senator  from 
Washington) . 

Address:  Senator  Magnuson,  before  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc 
A941. 
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JACKSON,  HENRY  M. — Continued 

Article:  Our  Territorial  Dilemma,  by 
Harold  Seidman,  1844. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bills  S.  2935,  3020), 
1709,  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1865,  1866. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1827. 

Territorial  problems :  article  by  Harold 
Seidman,  1844. 

JAMES,  REMBERT,  article,  Space  Age  Re¬ 
port,  A881. 

JAMIESON,  FRANCIS  A.,  articles,  Eulogies, 
A807. 

JANNEY,  JOHN,  letters,  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions,  by  readers  of  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  A1074,  A1075. 

JAPAN. 

Remarks  in  House 

Plywood  exports,  2177. 

Watch  factory  in  India,  A928. 

JARMAN,  JOHN  (a  Representative  from 
Oklahoma) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Amis  Construction  Co.:  adjudicate  claim 
of  (see  bill  H.R.  10236),  2093. 

San  Ore  Construction  Co.:  adjudicate 
claim  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10286),  2093. 

JAVITS,  JACOB  K.  (a  Senator  from  New 
York) . 

Article :  African  Aid  Load  Seen  as  Eu¬ 
rope’s,  by  Dana  Adams  Schmidt  in  the 
New  York  Times,  A913. 

- Business  Unit  Asks  U.S.  Aid  for 

Schools,  by  Fred  M.  Hechninger  in  the 
New  York  Times,  A792. 

- Health  Services  Study  Commission 

(excerpt),  from  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  Newsletter,  A1081. 

- - Israel  Aid  Comments,  from  the  New 

York  Times,  A1091. 

- Our  Doctor  Crisis  (a  series),  by 

Benjamin  Fine  in  the  Washington  Star, 
A784,  A785. 

- The  Real  Gap,  by  Walter  Lipp- 

mann  in  the  New  York  Times,  1738. 

■  - Trend  of  Economy — View  From  a 

Promontory,  by  Nate  White  in  the  Chris- 
tion  Science  Monitor,  A918. 

— - Two  Other  U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab 

Boycott,  by  Edward  R.  Morrow  in  the 
New  York  Times,  A1091. 

Editorial:  A  Beginning,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  relative 
to  International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion,  A943. 

- New  Fighting  in  Palestine,  in  the 

New  York  Times,  1716. 

■  - New  Warning  in  the  Mideast,  in 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1716. 

- Patience  and  Pressure,  from  the 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A787. 

Letter:  importance  of  training  of  juveniles; 
by  Sol  Gelber,  A800. 

■  - residency  requirement  for  relief  re¬ 

cipients,  by  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  Commu¬ 
nity  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  A1092. 

Memorandum:  poll  tax  amendment  (Jav- 
its  proposal) ,  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  1598. 

— - school  construction  bill,  analysis  of, 

1743. 

Remarks  by  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists 
at  ceremony  honoring  Senator  Javits, 
1583. 

Sermon:  Report  From  Germany,  by  Rabbi 
Julius  Mark,  Temple  Emanuel,  New 
York  City,  A1072. 


JAVITS,  JACOB  K. — Continued 

Table:  aid  to  education  (Cooper- Javits 
bill),  1744. 

- appropriation  for  the  Advisory 

Committee  on  Aeronautics  (1915-1957), 
2099. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

Government  Contracts  Commission  bill 
(S.  942)  :  to  amend,  1819. 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1736,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation:  establish  (see  S.J.  Res. 
158),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  2935,  3020), 
1709,  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Advisory  Committee  on  Rail  Transporta¬ 
tion:  establish,  2098. 

Aiken,  George:  report  on  Latin  America, 
1815. 

Buttfield,  Nancy:  Australian  senator  vis¬ 
its  the  Senate,  1520. 

District  of  Columbia:  voting  rights  amend¬ 
ment,  1605. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1720,  1721,  1723,  1738-1744,  1748, 
1787,  1792-1795,  1871. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1839. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1594-1597. 

Railroad  transportation  studies,  2098. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of -Congress 
resolution,  1819. 

Syrian -Israeli  border  skirmishes,  1716. 

JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  EXPANSION  ME¬ 
MORIAL,  remarks  in  Senate,  on  con¬ 
struction  schedule,  2201. 

JENKINS,  THOMAS  A.  (late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Ohio) . 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  A873. 

JENKINS,  THOMAS  A.  (late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Ohio) . 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  A873. 

JENNINGS,  W.  PAT  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia). 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture :  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2162. 

Special  milk  program,  2068. 

JENSEN,  BEN  F.  (a  Representative  from 
Iowa) . 

Article:  Inflation  and  Irredeemable  Cur¬ 
rency  Go  Hand  in  Hand,  by  H.  J. 
Stuhlmiller,  A1175. 

Editorial:  Conservation  of  Water  Re¬ 
sources,  by  Representative  Weaver  in 
Monthly  Reporter  publication,  A958. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Corn:  payment-in -kind  program  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10097),  1703. 

Physically  handicapped:  f reemailing  priv¬ 
ileges  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10263),  2093. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10203),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1663. 

Bennett,  Hugh:  soil  conservationist,  1663. 

Special  milk  program,  2068. 

JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS,  address,  Let  Us 
Not  Forget  Our  Veterans,  by  Emanuel 
Targum,  A871. 

JEWS,  address,  Only  in  America,  by  Senator 
Hartke,  A1005. 

Letters:  Anti-Semitic  outbreaks,  by  J. 
Geneson,  1658. 

List:  House  resolutions  protesting  anti- 
Semitic  demonstrations,  1657. 

Resolution:  Religious  and  racial  bigotry, 
by  United  Regular  Democratic  Organiza¬ 
tion  of.  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  A1105.  • 


JEWS — Continued 

Sermon:  Report  From  Germany,  by  Julius 
Mark,  A1072. 

Statements  on  anti-Semitism  by  West  Ger¬ 
man  officials,  A794,  A795. 

Remarks  in  House 

Anti-Semitic  demonstrations:  expressing 
sense  of  Congress,  1629,  1653,  A818, 
A833,  A927,  A932. 

First  Jewish  prayer  in  Congress,  A791, 
A815. 

Germany:  anti-Semitic  outbreaks,  1669, 
2170. 

House  of  Representatives:  invocation  in 
1860,  1672,  1699. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Role  in  America’s  History,  1499. 

JING,  MAR  M„  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10397) . 

JOCHNICK,  ADOLF  B„  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10376). 

JOHANSEN,  AUGUST  E.  ( a  Representative 
from  Michigan) . 

Letter:  Vienna  Youth  Festival  study,  from 
the  Oberlin  College  Young  Republican 
Club,  1671. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

U.S.  flag:  permanent  display  on  diplo¬ 
matic  establishments  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  (see  H.J.  R6s.  599),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committe  on  Un-American  Activities:  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Vienna  Youth  Festival, 
1671. 

Embassies  of  the  United  States:  display  of 
American  flag  at,  1699. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  flag  display  at  U.S. 
Embassy,  1699. 

JOHNSON,  AUSTIN,  editorial.  Tribute,  A1127. 

JOHNSON,  BYRON  L.  (o  Representative 
from  Colorado) . 

Editorial:  Lincoln’s  Legacy,  in  the  Denver 
Post,  2225. 

- Red  China  Should  Be  Invited  to  the 

Disarmament  Talks,  from  the  Denver 
Post,  A931. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10368),  2189. 

Lead  and  zinc:  stabilize  mining  of  by 
small  producers  (see  bill  H.R.  10098), 
1703. 

Water  pollution  control:  expand  research 
and  strengthen  enforcement  of  (see  bills 
H.R.  10099,  10383),  1703,  2227. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  568),  1705. 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi- 
I  sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  536),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  war¬ 
fare,  1954.  s 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  birthday  anniversary, 
2225. 

National  defense:  intentions  versus  capa¬ 
bilities,  1627. 

Nerve  gas,  1954. 

JOHNSON,  DONALD  M.,  statement,  Dollar 
Doubletalk,  A1063. 

JOHNSON,  GEORGE  M.,  address,  Report  of 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  A802. 

JOHNSON,  HAROLD  T.  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Resolution:  tribute  to  Senator  Engle,  by 
the  Shasta  County  (Calif.)  Board  of 
Supervisors,  A1016. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill^H.R. 
10204),  1963. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H.R.  10264), 
2093. 

Sacramento  River,  Calif.:  flood  control 
improvement  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10058), 
1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Special  milk  program,  2073. 
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JOHNSON,  LESTER  R.  (a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin) . 

Table:  special  milk  program,  2066,  2067. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R, 
10361),  2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Special  milk  program,  2065,  2071. 
JOHNSON,  LYNDON  B.  (a  Senator  from 
Texas ) . 

Address :  Theodore  Green :  a  great  Senator, 
before  the  Women’s  National  Democratic 
Club,  by,  1969. 

Article :  Johnson  Presses  Drive  for  National 
Backing  in  Presidential  Race,  by  Alan 
L.  Otten  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
A1058. 

- Oasis  in  a  Desert  of  New  Ideas,  by 

Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times, 
1593. 

- Senate  Duties  Come  First  With  Lyn¬ 
don,  by  Drew  Pearson  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  A1058. 

- Wooten  Heads  Banking’s  1963  Cen¬ 
tennial,  by  A1  Altwegg  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  A776. 

Editorial:  A  Congress  “Must” — Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Civil  Rights,  from  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  A808. 

- Closer  Look  at  Lyndon,  from  the 

New  York  Mirror,  A790. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1801,  1927. 

Holland,  Spessard  L.:  commendation,  1593. 
Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1826. 

Legislative  program,  1611,  1924. 

Monroney,  Mike,  1593. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1592,  1597. 

JOHNSON,  THOMAS  F.  (a  Representative 
from  Maryland) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Delaware  and  Maryland:  relating  to  milk 
marketing  orders  in  certain  counties  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10205),  1963. 

Henderson,  Col.  James  C.:  promote  to 
brigadier  general  (see  bill  H.R.  10287), 
2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1644. 

JOHNSTON,  OLIN  D.  (a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina)  . 

Editorial :  Not  That  Liberal,  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.C.)  State,  1973. 

- - Two-Edged  Sword,  in  the  Columbia 

(S.C.)  State,  1973. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  estab¬ 
lish  position  of  (see  bill  S.  2960) ,  1548. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii:  expeditious  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
(see  bill  S.  2963),  1548. 

Federal  Employees’  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954:  extend  to  ASC  county  com¬ 
mittee  employees  (see  bill  S.  2971),  1708. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  reclas¬ 
sify  certain  positions  in  (see  bill  S.  2984) 
1817. 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization:  exempt 
from  certain  appointment  requirements 
(see  bill  S.  2972),  1708. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  criticism  of  Eisenhower-Ben- 
son  programs,  1585,  1586,  1588. 

- industrial  use  of  products,  1588. 

- tobacco  program,  2110. 

Civil  rights  bill :  election  registrar  and 
referee  proposals,  1973. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  • 
clerk  hire,  2112. 

Education:  retain  local  control  of  schools 
1973. 

Governors :  authority  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House,  1572,  1588. 

Judicial  system:  subcommittee  study  of 
2111,2112. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1840. 


JOHNSTON,  OLIN  D.— Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 

Patent  Office  investigations,  2116,  2117. 

Poll  tax:  opposition  to  repeal  of,  1572, 
1588-1591. 

Postal  service  investigation,  2113,  2114. 

U.S.  statutes  codification,  2117. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments  (Joint  Se¬ 
lect),  1967. 

JONAS,  CHARLES  RAPER  (a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M. :  eulogy,  1537. 

JONAS,  FREDERICK  G,  article,  Rules  of 
Order,  1506. 

JONES,  LINDA,  essay,  Facing  Facts  of  Al¬ 
cohol,  A866. 

JONES,  PAUL  C.  (a  Representative  from  Mis¬ 
souri)  . 

Editorial:  Senator  Henning’s  Contribution, 
from  the  Kennett  (Mo.)  Dunklin  Demo¬ 
crat,  A848. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week:  desig¬ 
nate  (see  H.J.  Res.  592),  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Poison  Prevention  Week,  designate,  1625. 
JONES,  ROBERT  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Alabama) . 

Relieved  as  conferee,  1624. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team :  transfer 
to  NASA,  2046. 

JORDAN,  B.  EVERETT  (a  Senator  from 
North  Carolina). 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1531. 
Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
1966. 

JOURNAL  AND  GUIDE  (publication).  Pot 
Calling  Kettle  Black.  A1187. 

JUDD,  WALTER  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Report:  Red  University  Head  Refuses  To 
Admit  Error,  from  the  Chinese  News 
Service,  A1038. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
National  Bible  Week:  designate  (see  H  Con 
Res.  557),  1704. 

NATO:  explore  methods  of  achieving  more 
effective  and  democratic  unity  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  584),  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1651. 

JUDGMENTS.  See  Courts  of  the  United 
States. 

JUDY,  ROBERT  D.,  article,  Wisconsin  Man 
Brings  Hoe  to  Backward  Somalis,  A1167. 
JUGO,  ANTON,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10148). 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

Articles  gnd  editorials 

Senator  Hennings’  Contribution,  A848. 
Winning  Our  Youth,  2015. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Control  programs:  provide  Federal  aid  for 
(see  bill  H.R.  10137) . 

Letters 

Employing  boys  in  trouble,  by  Sol  Gelber, 
A800. 

Hennings  subcommittee  (sundry) ,  1842. 
Remarks  in  Senate 

Hennings  subcommittee:  aid  to  local  ef¬ 
forts,  1842. 

Senate  subcommittee:  findings,  2025,  2026. 
Television:  licentious  programs,  1728. 
KANELLOPOULOS,  CHRISTOS  G„  relief  (see 
bill  H.R.  10226). 

KANSAS. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Statehood :  Issue  Medal  To  Commemorate 
(see  bill  S.  2431*). 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Beef  imports,  2096,  2193,  A1035. 

Brucellosis,  1965,  2093,  2192. 


KANSAS  OIL  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION,  resolu¬ 
tions,  1546. 

KAPP,  JOSEPH,  statement,  Federal  Aid  to 
Education,  1757. 

KARASICK,  SIMON,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10147). 

KARO,  H.  ARNOLD  (Director,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey),  remarks  in  Senate, 
confirmation,  2011. 

KARSTEN,  FRANK  M.  (a  Representative 
from  Missouri). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Postal  service:  prevent  use  of  stopwatches 
in  (see  bill  H.R.  10384),  2227. 

KARTH,  JOSEPH  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Editorial :  Hubert  Humphrey — Mr.  Freedom 
Forest,  from  the  American  Jewish  World 
publication,  A1105. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  HR 
10100),  1703. 

relating  to  recognition  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10101),  1703. 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by^ 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  569),  1705 
Remarks  by,  on 

House  of  Representatives:  anniversary  of 
first  Jewish  prayer  by  Rabbi  Morris  J. 
Raphall  in,  A815. 

Raphall,  Morris  Jacob:  first  Jewish  prayer 
in  House  offered  by,  A791. 

KASEM,  GEORGE  A.  ( a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Proclamation:  Marguerite  Brooks  Memor¬ 
ial  Week,  by  Major  S.  Chester  McIn¬ 
tosh,  of  La  Puente,  Calif.,  A1126. 
KASTENMEIER,  ROBERT  W.  (a  Represent¬ 
ative  from  Wisconsin). 

Article:  First  Kindergarten  Established  in 
Watertown,  Wis.,  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  A1029. 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman  Story,  from  “Hill¬ 
top  Decision”  booklet,  A1024. 

- - Ship  Lines  Accused  of  Illegalities — 

Maritime  Board  Seen  Lax  in  Its  Job,  by 
Bernard  D.  Nossiter  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  A874. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  570),  1705. 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  547),  1543. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.: 

50th  anniversary,  1956-1958. 

Special  milk  program,  2070. 

-  statements  by  Wisconsin  school 
superintendents,  2070. 

KATSUBE,  SUMIKO,  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10223).  '  ' 

KAZNACHEYEV,  ALEXANDER,  article,  De¬ 
fector  Speaks,  1974. 

KEATING,  KENNETH  B.  (a  Senator  from 
New  York) . 

Address.  Charles  H.  Silver,  at  scholarship 
dinner,  Yeshina  University,  A945. 

Article:  New  War  on  Organized  Crime, 
by  Attorney  General  Rogers  in  Parade 
magazine,  1982. 

Editorial:  Correct  the  Mistake,  in  the 
Washington  Star,  2107. 

~  Right  Reading,  from  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  A942. 

- - A  Well  Deserved  Honor  to  Charles 

H.  Perkins,  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  A787. 

Letter:  release  of  surplus  food,  to  Vice 
President  Nixon,  by  James  P.  McCarthy 
Men’s  Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  New  York  Citv 
A1003. 

Pamphlet:  A  Dream  Realized — American 
Farm  School  in  Greece  (excerpts),  A910. 
Report:  World  Trade  Center  Proposal,  by 
the  Downtown  Lower  Manhattan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1983. 
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KEATING,  KENNETH  B. — Continued 

Resolution:  inflation,  by  the  Supervisors’ 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1966. 

Statement:  Anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  by,  A1159. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593,  1602. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Mount  Rushmore  Memorial :  add  likenesses 
of  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Doosevelt  and 
Eisenhower  to  (see  bill  S.  2944),  1482. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation:  establish  (see  S.J.  Res. 
158),  2096. 

Postal  rates:  suspend  certain  (see  bill  S. 
2943), 1482. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  overall  revision,  2142. 

American  Farm  School,  Thessaloniki, 
Greece,  A909. 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists:  tributes  to 
Senator  Javits,  1583. 

Buttfield,  Nancy:  Australian  senator  visits 
the  Senate,  1520. 

Civil  rights  bill:  election  "referee”  plan, 
1896. 

Crime  problems,  1982. 

District  of  Columbia:  voting  rights 
amendment,  1602-1606. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1793,  1868,  1887,  1910,  2142. 

Eighty-sixth  Congress:  resume  of  activi¬ 
ties,  2141. 

Eisenhower,  Dwight:  add  likeness  to  Rush- 
more  Memorial,  1482. 

Goldstein,  Israel:  invocation  in  the  House, 
1499. 

Item  veto  privilege:  authorize,  1841,  1842, 
1982. 

Javits,  Jacob:  honored  by  Brooklyn  So¬ 
ciety  of  Artists,  1583. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1834. 

Mount  Rushmore  Memorial:  addition  of 
Roosevelt  and  Eisenhower  figures,  1482. 

National  aflairs,  2141. 

Perkins,  Charles  H.:  All -America  Rose  Se¬ 
lections  plaque  won  by,  A787. 

Retired  military  officers:  pay  inequities, 
2107. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.:  add  likeness  to 
Rushmore  Memorial,  1482. 

World  trade  center.  New  York  City,  1983. 

KEE.  ELIZABETH  (a  Representative  from 
West  Virginia) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Veterans:  relating  to  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10059), 
1542. 

KEFAXJVER,  ESTES  (a  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee)  . 

Address:  Eugene  R.  Black,  before  the  New 
York  Southern  Society,  A841. 

- How  American  Business  Can  Re¬ 
capture  Its  Pioneering  Spirit,  by  Louis 
E.  Wolfson  before  the  Executives’  Club 
of  Chicago,  A1009. 

- Senator  Hartke,  at  dedication  of 

Temple  Adath  Israel,  Evansville,  Ind., 
A1005. 

Article:  Dirksen  Sees  Curb  on  Kefauver 
Probe,  in  the  Washington  Post,  2036. 

- Tennessee  Versus  Wash  Jones:  Clos¬ 
ing  Argument  for  the  Defense,  by  Joe 
W.  Henry,  Jr.,  in  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  Journal,  A1019. 

Editorial:  Langer  of  North  Dakota,  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  1831. 

— - Mr.  Hays  for  a  Full  Term,  in  the 

Chattanooga  Times,  2039. 

- Mr.  Hays  Is  a  Good  Choice,  in  the 

Clarksville  Chronicle,  2039. 

Letter:  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom¬ 
mittee  program,  to  Senator  Eastland, 
from,  2034. 


KEFAUVER,  ESTES— Continued 

— - -  District  home  rule,  from  the  White 

House,  1608. 

- school  of  diplomacy  plan,  by  Ralph 

Shumacker  to  Senator  Gore  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  A907. 

Transcript  of  Kiwanis  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  award  presentation  to  A.  Mose  Siskin 
and  Garrison  Siskin,  A919. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend. 
1752,  1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
United  States  Treaty  Code  Annotated: 
publication  of  (see  bill  S.  3002),  1967. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations:  eliminate  harmful  re¬ 
straints  on  international  trade  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  85),  1709. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Antitrust  and  monopoly  law  investigation, 
2032-2035. 

Constitutional  amendments  study,  2037, 

2038. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1779. 

Government  economy  and  efficiency  in¬ 
vestigation,  2030.  • 

Hays,  Brooks:  appointment  to  TVA  Board, 

2039. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  subcommittee  in¬ 
vestigations,  2026. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1829-1831. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1596. 

Vargo,  Msgr.  Bela:  Hungarian  leader,  1715. 

KEITH,  HASTINGS  (a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Kanellopoulos,  Christos  G.:  for  relief  (see 
bill  H.R.  10226),  1964. 

Nogueira,  Ana  S.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10323) ,  2172. 

KELLOGG,  W.  H.,  telegram,  repeal  of  Con- 
nally  amendment,  A872. 

KELLY,  EDNA  F.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10385),  2227. 

Space  exploration  program:  national  con¬ 
ference  to  strengthen  (see  H.J.  Res.  604) , 
2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Correction  of  vote,  A956. 

Panama:  flying  of  Panamanian  flag  in, 
A956. 

- interpretation  of  treaties  with  (H. 

Con.  Res.  459),  A960. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1656. 

KELLY,  FRANK  K„  article,  Our  Next  Presi¬ 
dent — Roy  Roberts  Wants  Eisenhower 
Qualities,  A788. 

KEMP,  JOHN  W„  biographical  sketch,  A977. 

KEMP,  JOHN,  remarks  in  Senate  relative  to, 
1710,  A777. 

KENNAUGH,  WILLIAM  F„  introduction  of 
Avraham  Harman,  A953. 

KENNEDY,  JOHN  F.  (a  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

KENNETT  (MO.)  DUNKLIN  DEMOCRAT, 
editorial,  Senator  Hennings’  Contribu¬ 
tion,  A848. 

KENNEY,  HARRY  C.,  article,  United  States 
Acts  to  Curb  Drinks  Aloft,  A862. 

KENTUCKY. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Old-age  assistance,  2193. 

Stanley,  A.O.,  A805. 

KENWORTHY,  E.  W.,  article,  President  Fills 
His  "Goals”  Panel,  A1031. 


KEOGH,  EUGENE  J.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Address:  Charles  H.  Silver,  at  Catholic 
teachers  breakfast,  New  York  City,  A812. 
Editorials:  Francis  A.  Jamieson  (sundry), 
A807. 

Sermon:  Red  Mass,  by  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Lucey  at  St.  Matthews  Cathedral,  A1116. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1632-1634. 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2147. 

Jenkins,  Thomas  A.:  eulogy,  A873. 

O’Connor,  John  J.:  eulogy,  A900. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.:  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary,  1623. 

KERR,  ROBERT  S.  (a  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa)  . 

Letter:  water  resources  study,  to  Senator 
Murray,  from,  2130. 

Remarks:  water  resources  study,  by,  2130. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Report  of  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Services:  print  as  Senate  document 
(see  S.  Res.  270) ,  1818. 

Report  of  Advisory  Council  on  Public  As¬ 
sistance:  print  as  Senate  document  (see 
S.  Res.  269),  1318. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Reports  on  social  security:  print  as  Sen¬ 
ate  documents,  1817. 

KIECKHEFER,  E.  W.,  article.  Deficiency  Pay¬ 
ments  Plan  Is  Under  Attack,  A985. 

KILDAY,  PAUL  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Texas ) . 

Address:  Launching  of  U.S.S.  John  King, 
by,  A1083. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Lim,  Wong  Sill:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10179), 1812.  , 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  2227. 

KILGORE,  JOE  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  Texas: 
relating  to  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  (see  bill  H  R.  10311),  2171. 

KIMMEL,  HUSBAND  E.,  letter,  Panama 
Canal,  A968. 

KING,  DAVID  S.  (a  Representative  from 
Utah) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah :  provide  national  cem¬ 
etery  at  (see  bill  H.R.  10312),  2171. 
Public  lands:  clarify  right  of  States  to  se¬ 
lect  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10102) ,  1703. 
Smith  Canning  Co.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R- 
10396),  2228. 

Weekly  publications:  relating  to  second- 
class  mail  privileges  (see  bill  H.R. 
10265),  2093. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium' 
on  testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  585), 
2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  transfer 
to  NASA,  2048. 

KING,  EMILY  P.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10078). 

KING,  GEORGE  H.,  JR.,  remarks  in  Senate, 
confirmation,  1975,  1988. 

Report  on  nomination,  1813. 

KING,  MARY  S„  article,  Deep  Sea  Lobster- 
ing  New  Venture  in  Fishing,  A931. 

KINZUA  DAM,  editorial,  Second  Look, 
A867. 

KITCHIN,  A.  PAUL  (a  Representative  from 
North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Competition:  adjust  conditions  of  between 
certain  domestic  and  foreign  industries 
(see  bill  H.R.  10103) ,  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1538. 
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KIWANIS  CLUBS,  proceedings  of  service 
award  presentation  to  Mose  and  Garrison 
Siskin,  A919. 

KLAWANS,  WOLF  E.,  relief  (see  bill  HR. 
10076). 

KLETTER,  DAVID,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10372). 

KNIGHT,  FRANCES  (Director  of  the  Pass¬ 
port  Office),  article,  Your  Old  Passport 
May  Have  New  Look,  A1182. 
KNOWLAND,  JOSEPH  R.  (a  former  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  California) . 

Article:  Brown  Calls  J.  R.  Knowland’s 
Park  Program  Monumental,  by  Herbert 
Phillips  in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  1715. 
Commendation  by  Senator  Kuchel  1715 
KNOWLES,  CLAYTON. 

Articles 

Bleak  Year  on  the  Rails,  A901. 

Philadelphia  To  Subsidize  Railroads  To 
Help  Service,  A1112. 

KNOWLTON,  DON,  article.  What  Commu¬ 
nists  Say  in  ILO,  A870. 

KNOX,  VICTOR  A.  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend 
relative  to  foreign  tax  credit  (see  bill 
H.R.  10088) ,  1703. 

KOKOMO  TRIBUNE,  editorial.  It’s  Psycho¬ 
logical,  Too,  1948. 

KOWALSKI,  FRANK  (a  Representative  from 
Connecticut) . 

Editorial:  Tax  That  Should  End,  from 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  A882. 

- Widening  Gap?  from  the  Water  - 

bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  A887. 

Poem:  Unification,  from  the  Army  Times 
A1108. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  571),  1705. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A824. 
Intelligence  evaluations,  1626. 

Missile  program:  intelligence  estimates, 
1626. 

KOLLER,  IRENA  M.,  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10293). 

KON,  WONG  W.,  relief  (see  bill  H  R.  10077). 
KONISHI,  HANAKO,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2981). 
KOPF,  HOWARD  E.,  letter,  loyalty  oath 
Aim, 

KOREA,  coal,  provide  for  purchase  of  Amer¬ 
ican,  for  delivery  to  (see  bill  S.  3014). 
KOSCIUSKO,  THADDEUS.  See  Poland. 
KOWALEWSKI,  JAN,  article,  Soviet  Union’s 
Self-Sufficiency  in  Metals,  A829. 

KROCK,  ARTHUR. 

Articles 

Analysis  of  a  Phrase  by  Eisenhower,  1823. 
Oasis  in  a  Desert  of  New  Ideas,  1583,  1593. 
Remarks  in  Senate 

Views  on  national  issues,  1823. 

KROEGER,  HUBERT,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10180). 

KRUGER,  SELDON  M.,  introduction  of  Am¬ 
bassador  S.  S.  R.  Gunawardene,  A953. 
KTEILY,  ELIAS,  article,  Israel’s  Most  Popu¬ 
lar  Judge,  A827. 

KUCHEL,  THOMAS  H.  (a  Senator  from 
California) . 

Article:  Brown  Calls  J.  R.  Knowland’s  Park 
Program  Monumental,  by  Herbert  L. 
Phillips  in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  1715. 
- Mr.  Lincoln,  by  William  H.  Cham¬ 
berlin  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  2208. 
Statement:  Anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  by  Senator  Keating,  A1159. 
Bills  and  joint  resolution s  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S 
3001),  1967. 

National  transportation  system :  strengthen 
and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Oxnard  Harbor  District,  California :  convey 
certain  real  estate  to  (see  bill  S.  3017), 

SS  Leilani:  loan  to  University  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  Inc.  (see  S.J.  Res.  159),  2195. 

Tariff  Act  of  1930:  amend  (see  bill  S.  3021), 


KUCHEL,  THOMAS  H. — Continued 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Houses  of  worship:  indignation  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  recent  desecrations  of  (see  S 
Con.  Res.  84),  1819. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Eisenhower-Benson  program 
1584,  1588. 

Aiken,  George:  report  on  Latin  America, 
1815. 

Committee  meetings  during  session,  1545. 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources : 

additional  funds,  2131. 

Democratic  conference,  2135. 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill.  1742. 

Forestry  research,  1992,  1993. 

Knowland,  Joseph  R.:  retirement,  1715. 
Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1839. 

Latin  American  relations,  1815. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  birthday  anniversary. 

Public  opinion  poll,  2206. 

San  Francisco  Bay  railway  crossing,  2134. 
KUNSELA,  WILLIAM  R.,  statement,  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi 
A953. 

KYL,  JOHN  (a  Representative  from  Iowa) . 
Address:  Agricultural  Problems,  broadcast 
by  Herb  Plambeck,  A875. 

Appointed  on  committee,  1665. 

Table:  income  from  broilers,  1948-59,  A875. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Corn:  payment-in-kind  program  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10134),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2165. 

LABOR  (publication),  article,  Tight  Money 
Imperils  Jobs,  1611. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS,  report 
by  Advisory  Panel  on  (S.  Doc.  81),  1549. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  ACT  OF 
1947,  section  206,  amend  (see  bill  HR 
10214). 

LABOR  UNIONS,  address,  Labor  and  Foreign 
Trade,  by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  2087. 

Letter:  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  strike,  by  In¬ 
dustrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Workers  of  America,  1955. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Automation  Object  Lesson,  A908. 

Foreign  Trade  Plight  Serious,  A865. 

Regan’s  Irish  Tenor  Soothed  Steel  Crisis 
A1118. 

Strikes  and  Public  Interest,  A801. 

Remarks  in  House 

Anaconda  Copper  Co.:  settlement  of  dis¬ 
pute,  2217. 

Building  trades:  plan  to  bar  strikes,  A976 
Meat  cutters’  strike,  Washington,  DC 
2223,  2224. 

Strikes:  informing  Government  as  to,  1950. 

- permit  employee  votes  every  45  days 

after  the  beginning  of,  1949. 

Worker  participation  in  management  func¬ 
tions:  worldwide  review.  1674-1094, 
Remarks  in  Senate 

Anaconda  Copper  Co. :  settlement  of  strike 
2198. 

Rules  of  Order  Simplified:  booklet,  1505 
LACONIA  (N.H.)  CITIZEN,  editorial,  Bridges 
Has  Good  Plan  To  Bring  Cuba  to  Terms 
A1095. 

LaFRANCE,  A.  WARD,  letter,  firefighting 
equipment  contracts  awarded  to  foreign 
establishments,  A809. 

LAI,  GOON  Y„  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10144). 

LAI,  YUEN  T.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10143). 
LAIRD,  MELVIN  R.  (a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Academy 
1807.  * 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory:  50th  anniver¬ 
sary,  1959. 

LAKE  FARMERS  UNION,  KANSAS,  resolu¬ 
tion,  2194. 

LAMAR,  COLO.,  remarks  in  House,  All-Amer¬ 
ican  City,  All  13. 
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LANDRY,  CHARLES  J.,  remarks  in  House 
tribute,  2169. 

LANE,  THOMAS  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Address:  Golden  Age  Club  of  Revere,  Mass 
by,  A980. 

Article:  Deep  Sea  Lobstering,  by  Raymond 
Palombo,  New  Venture  in  Fishing,  by 
Mary  Sarah  King  in  the  Boston  Globe 
A931. 

- Drinking  in  Planes  Hit  on  Two 

Counts,  by  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  A933. 

- New  England  Facing  Threat  From 

Abroad,  by  John  Harriman  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  A918. 

- United  States  Acts  To  Curb  Drinks 

Aloft,  by  Harry  C.  Kenney  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  A862. 

Broadcast:  Assignment  Haverhill,  radio 
speech  by  Arthur  Flynn  of  Lawrence 
Mass,  2074. 

Editorial:  Dog-in-Manger  Coal,  from  the 
Boston  Herald,  A924. 

- Let’s  Be  Generous — Service  Connec¬ 
tion  To  All  Veterans  of  1898-1902  (H.R 
2412),  from  the  National  Tribune-Stars 
and  Stripes,  A1057. 

*  Ulus  ■  °r  the  Parks,  from  the  Boston 
Traveler,  A929. 

-  Summing  Up  and  Looking  Ahead, 
from  the  Boston  Traveler,  A1043. 

Letter:  pensions  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  from  Frank  J.  Shurtz,  A885. 
Statement:  Privileged  Imports:  Major 
Textile  Peril,  by  W.  Ray  Bell,  A873. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  HR 
10298), 2171. 

Monahan,  Mary  R:  for  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10151),  1705. 

Social  Security  Act:  amend  relative  to  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  benefits  (see  bill  HR 
10344), 2188. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Massachusetts,  A1059. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Space  race  victory:  establish  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  urge  President  to  assure  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  581),  1964. 

Tariffs:  grant  no  further  reductions  in  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  580) ,  1964. 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  546),  1543 
Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1636. 

Boy  Scout  Week,  2170. 

Landry,  Charles  J.:  outstanding  Bov 
Scout,  2170.  * 

Navy  shipping  contracts:  cancellation 
clauses  regarding  Israeli  cargoes,  1950. 
Outer  space  research,  1949. 

excerpts  from  newspaper  articles 

1949. 

Social  security:  increase  outside  earnings 
limitation,  2074. 

Suez  Canal:  blockade  of  Israeli  cargoes, 

1950. 

Textile  imports,  2074. 

Textile  industry:  200th  anniversary  in 
America,  1626. 

World  Bank:  loan  to  Egypt  for  Suez  Canal 
improvements,  1951. 

LANGEN,  ODIN  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Sugar  Act  of  1948:  relating  to  domestic 
and  foreign  quotas  (see  bill  HR.  1010*) 
1703.  " 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I  (see 
bill  H.R.  10345),  2188. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  sugar  beet  quotas,  1873. 

LANGER,  WILLIAM  (late  a  Senator  from 
North  Dakota) . 

Article:  Bill  Langer  Is  Gone,  by  Jerome 
Keating  in  the  Postal  Record,  1833. 

- Epitaph  for  a  Maverick,  in  the  Rural 

Eectric  Minuteman,  1832. 

Editorial:  Farewell  to  Wild  Bill,  in  the 
Omaha  Herald,  1829. 
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LANGE R,  WILLIAM — Continued 

- Langer  of  North  Dakota,  in  the 

Chattanooga  Times,  1831. 

Eulogies  in  the  Senate,  1824—1841. 

Letter:  Bill  Langer  eulogy,  from  Chapter 
82,  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1825. 

Poem:  The  Battle  Thunders  Along  the 
Line,  1834. 

Resolution  to  pay  certain  funeral  expenses 
(see  S.  Res.  211*) ,  2021. 

Resolution  regarding  memorial  service  in 
the  Senate  (see  S.  Res.  268*),  1817,  1824. 

Sermon:  William  Langer  Funeral,  by  Rev. 
Leo  Dworschak,  1825. 

Statement :  William  Langer  Eulogy,  by  Gov. 
John  Davis,  1827. 

LANKFORD,  RICHARD  E.  (a  Representative 
from  Maryland). 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Naval  weapons  plant:  for  relief  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  of  (see 
bill  H.R.  10060),  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2161. 

LANSDALE,  BRUCE  M.,  remarks  in  Senate, 
tribute,  A909. 

LANSING  (MICH.)  JOURNAL,  editorial,  Ig¬ 
norance  a  Weapon,  A887. 

LAOS,  editorial,  They’d  Vote  Red,  A959. 

LA  PORTE  (IND.)  HERALD-ARGUS,  edito¬ 
rial,  Gas  Tax  Proposal,  A1181. 

LASELL,  HELEN  P.,  letter,  flag  in  Panama 
Canal,  A963. 

LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL,  article,  Me¬ 
morial  to  Four  Chaplains  Proposed  for 
Mount  Charleston,  A1167. 

LATIN  AMERICA. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Action  Needed  in  Hemisphere,  A854. 

Senator  Aiken’s  Report  (sundry),  1814. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Aiken,  George  D.:  report  of,  1711,  1814. 

LAUREL  (MISS.)  LEADER-CALL,  editorial. 
Our  National  Flower,  A10C9. 

LAUSCHE,  FRANK  J.  (a  Senator  from  Ohio) . 

Article:  Two  Chinas  Policy  (a  series),  by 
Carsun  Chang  in  the  San  Francisco  Chi¬ 
nese  World,  A1085,  A1086. 

Text  of  Van  Buren  Memorial  Award  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Olga  Weber  by  the  De¬ 
fenders  of  the  American  Constitution, 
A914. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1917. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

District  of  Columbia:  amend  Fire  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  Act  for  (see  bill  S.  3013),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1741-1743,  1751,  1800,  1801,  1897, 
1900,  1917,  1918. 

- Soviet  methods,  1897. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  adverse  effect  of 
TV  programs,  1728. 

Television  programs:  criticism  of,  1728. 

LAW. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Legal  Aid  to  Indigent  Is  Basis  for  Testi¬ 
monial,  A1171. 

On  Parliamentary  Law,  All  14. 

LAWRENCE,  DAVID. 

Articles 

Action  on  Farm  Surplus  Needed,  A1168. 

Are  the  People  So  Dumb?  A1060. 

Economic  Meaning  of  School  Aid,  A1113. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  (excerpts), 
A1135. 

President  and  Alarmist  Talk,  A952. 

What’s  Fair  in  Campaign  War?  A1081. 

LAWYER-PILOTS  ASSOCIATION,  remarks 
in  House  relative  to,  A971. 

LAZIO,  NIKOLIJA,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10289). 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Alford,  1702. 

Cooley,  1702. 

Gray,  2090. 

Hosmer,  2090. 

Kluczynski,  1702. 

Knox,  2090. 

Quigley,  2090. 

Slack,  1961. 

LEBANON  COUNTY,  PA.,  article,  Costs  of 
National  Debt,  A961. 

LEBANON  (PA.)  NEWS,  article,  Costs  of 
National  Debt  High  in  County,  A961. 

LEE,  BIONG  W.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10229). 

LEGION  OF  GUARDSMAN,  incorporate  (see 
bill  H.R.  10052). 

LEKACHMAN,  ROBERT,  article,  Primer  on 
Inflation,  A815. 

LENNON,  ALTON  (a  Representative  from 
North  Carolina). 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2163. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1537. 

LESINSKI,  JOHN  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10206),  1963. 

LEVERING,  ROBERT  W.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Article:  Rise  in  Population  Will  Increase 
Water  Problem,  by  Bryce  C.  Browning, 
in  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  News,  A1065. 

Editorial:  Let  Them  Go  On  Earning,  from 
the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Journal, 
A1119. 

- Ninety  Miles  to  Communism,  by 

Ken  Woodman  in  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News  Journal,  A1183. 

Table:  appropriation  bills,  86th  Congress, 
1st  session,  A1061. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10362),  2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Congress:  reply  to  reckless  spending 
charges,  A1060. 

“Dixie”  anthem:  commemorative  postage 
stamp,  2185. 

Emmett  Daniel:  composer  of  “Dixie,” 
2185.  ’ 

Milk  price  wars,  2082. 

Special  milk  program,  2069. 

LEWIS,  BEN,  article,  High  Fish  Kill,  A1180. 

LIANG,  MUI  K.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  14324). 

LIBBY,  HARLEY,  article.  What  Can  We  Pay 
for  Plenty?  A1022. 

LIBERIA,  inaugural  address  by  President 
Tubman,  2120. 

LIBONATI,  ROLAND  V.  (a  Representative 
from  Illinois). 

Letter:  religious  desecrations,  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  from  Rev.  Patrick 
Crowley,  1656. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Bujno  Zbigniew,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10374),  2189. 

Puerto  Rico:  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  (see  bill  H.R.  10266),  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1636. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1540. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1656. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Building:  study  need  for  additional  (see 
S.J.  Res.  97*). 

Memorandums 

District  of  Columbia:  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  (1955-60),  2063. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS — Continued 

Memorandums 

Oregon  cities  and  towns  which  received 
PWA  and  WPA  school-construction  aid, 
1791. 

Poll  tax:  constitutionality  of  Javits 
amendment,  1598. 

Reapportionment  of  Congressional  Dis¬ 
tricts,  A945. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  ACT,  letter,  accom¬ 
plishments,  by  Freddy  Schader,  2194. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Extend  (see  bills  H.R.  10117,  10280,  10335). 

Remarks  in  House 

Extend,  A1128. 

LIFE  (magazine),  letter,  answering  farm 
articles,  by  Francis  Brinker,  A872. 

LIFE  LINE  (radio  program),  text  of  radio 
address,  Surrender  to  Whom?  by  Wayne 
Poucher,  A793. 

LIFO  (LAST  IN,  FIRST  OUT)  INVENTO¬ 
RIES.  See  Taxation. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE.  See  Treasury 
Department. 

LILIENTHAL,  DAVID  E„  address,  Prospects 

for  Underdeveloped  Countries,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  2008. 

LIM,  WONG  S.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10179). 

LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  address,  Last  Best 
Hope  of  Earth,  by  Carl  Haverlin,  A1089. 

Proclamation,  Supreme  Government  of 
God,  2217. 

Articles  and  editorials 

If  Lincoln  Were  Here  Now,  A1182. 

Inner  Spirit  Was  His  Strength,  2208. 

Lincoln’s  Legacy,  2225. 

Remarks  in  House 

Birthday,  2217,  2225,  A1152,  A1172,  A1179. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Birthday,  2199,  2207. 

Lincoln  speaks  (quotations),  2199. 

LINCOLN  DAY  ADDRESSES.  See  Republi¬ 
can  Party. 

LINCOLN  GROUP  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  address,  Last  Best  Hope  of 
Earth,  by  Carl  Haverlin,  A1089. 

LINCOLN  SESQUICENTENNIAL  COMMIS¬ 
SION,  final  report,  extend  time  to  file 
(see  H.J.  Res.  598) . 

LINDSAY,  JOHN  V.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Editorial:  Congress  Delays  Justice,  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  A931. 

- Why  Not  Use  the  Court?  from  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  A1043. 

Report:  Unfair  Trade  Practices  Bill  (H.R. 
7833) ,  from  a  group  of  New  York  lawyers, 
1808. 

Statement:  Raising  Interest  Ceilings, 

issued  by,  A1041. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Day  care  of  children:  assist  States  in  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10267), 
2093. 

Federal  elections:  assure  citizens  right  to 
register  and  vote  in  (see  bill  H.R. 
10140),  1704. 

Fong,  Wing  Sien,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10375),  2189. 

Jochnick,  Adolph  B.,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10376),  2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1659. 

Unfair  trade  practices :  bill  to  remedy,  1808. 

LINDUSKA,  J.  P„  article.  Happy  Groundhog 
Day,  A974. 

LIPPMANN,  WALTER. 

Articles 

Algeria,  1843. 

Defeatism,  2101. 

Real  Gap,  1714,  1738,  A847. 

Some  Political  Notions,  2101. 

Space  Race,  (excerpt) ,  1949. 
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LIPSCOMB,  GLENARD  P.  (a  Representative 
from.  California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  real  property:  pay  sums  In  lieu  of 
taxes  to  local  governments  for  certain 
(see  bill  H.R.  10106),  1703. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend 
relative  to  child  adoption  (see  bill  H.R. 
10105),  1703. 

LISSNER,  WILL,  article,  Six  Catholic  Bishops 
Plead  for  Dominicans  in  Prison,  A1066. 
LLOYDS’  OF  LONDON,  remarks  in  Senate, 
practices,  2200. 

LOBBYING,  deduction,  amend  code  to  per¬ 
mit  (see  bill  H.R.  10272) . 

Remarks  in  House:  lawful  deductions, 
A1056. 

LOCAL  UNION  NO.  377,  pension  fund  and 
contributors  thereto,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10146). 

LOCKE,  EDWARD  G.,  remarks  in  House  rela¬ 
tive  to,  1958,  1959. 

LODGE,  HENRY  CABOT,  JR.  (a  former  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts) 

Address:  Dinner  With  Ike,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
by,  A30. 

LOEB,  CARL  M.,  JR.,  letter,  residence  bill 
opposed,  A1092. 

LOMEN,  RALPH,  editorial,  Stamp  of  Infla¬ 
tion,  930. 

LONDON  EAST-WEST  ROUNDTABLE 
MEETING.  See  Great  Britain. 

LONG,  OREN  E.  (a  Senator  from  Hawaii) . 
Editorial:  Showdown  on  Schools,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  1987. 

- Useless  Loyalty  Affidavit,  from  the 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser,  A1004. 
Resolution:  deepwater  harbor,  from  the 
Maui  County  (Hawaii)  Supervisors,  1708. 
Tables:  teachers’  salaries,  listed  by  States, 
1784,  1785. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8),  to  amend 
1752,  1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Alaska:  equalization  grants  for  road  pro¬ 
gram  in  (see  bill  S.  2976),  1805. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii:  expeditious  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
(see  bill  S.  2963) ,  1548. 

Chin,  Ah  See  Lee:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2991),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1783-1785,  1987. 

LONG,  RUSSELL  B.  (a  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana)  .  . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Czechoslovakian  claims  fund  law:  amend 
relative  to  term  “property”  (see  bill  S 
3008),  2096. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  on  Finance:  tariff  studies,  2017. 
Committee  reports :  condensation,  2017. 
Counterpart  funds,  1522. 

Cuban  property  nationalization,  2098. 
Czechoslovakian  property  nationalization: 

claims  of  American  owners,  2097. 
Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1899. 

Foreign  aid  program,  1522. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1831. 

Poll  tax,  1588. 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL,  article, 
CWV  Founder’s  Words  Echoed,  A1179. 
LONGSHOREMEN’S  AND  HARBOR  WORK¬ 
ERS’  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

Address:  Inadequate  Protection  From 
Radiation,  by  Leo  Goodman,  A1184. 
Physician :  amend  act  to  provide  for  selec¬ 
tion  of,  by  employee  (see  bill  H.R.  10075) . 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  resolution,  Hen¬ 
nings  subcommittee,  by  Past  Grand 
Jurors’  Association,  1842,  2025. 
LOSS-LEADER  SALES.  See  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

LOUISVILLE  TIMES,  editorial,  Toward  Bet¬ 
ter  Election  Law,  A909. 


LOWELL  (MASS.)  SUN,  editorial,  Governor 
Furcolo’s  Highway  Bill,  1952. 
LOWENSTEIN,  LEON,  letter,  textile  imports 
A925. 

LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  REHABILITATION 
PROJECT,  TEXAS,  Mercedes  division, 
make  existing  law  applicable  to  (see  bill 
H.R.  1031). 

LUCE,  HENRY  R„  letters,  charges  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Porter  against  Time  Magazine, 
A1122,  A1123. 

LUCEY,  FRANCIS  E.,  sermon  by,  A1116. 
LYNN,  JOHN  C.,  letter,  loyalty  oath,  A1083. 
MA,  JOHN  T.  T.,  article.  Will  Chiang  Step 
Down?  A1101. 

McCALLUM,  GORDON,  statement,  Water 
Pollution,  A833. 

McALPINE,  WILLIAM  H.,  remarks  in  Senate, 
name  dam  in  honor  of,  1818. 
MacARTHUR,  DOUGLAS,  editorial,  Authen¬ 
tic  American  Hero,  A776. 

McCarthy,  CHARLES,  article,  Local  Inter¬ 
est  in  Civil  War  Centennial,  A950. 
MCCARTHY,  EUGENE  J.  (a  Senator  from 
Minnesota) . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Water  pollution  control:  expand  research 
and  strengthen  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
S.  2992),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Water  pollution  control,  1967. 

MCCARTHY,  JAMES  P.,  letter,  surplus  food 
for  world’s  needy,  A1003. 

McCLELLAN,  JOHN  L.  (a  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas)  . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  expenditures,  2022. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

additional  funds,  2031. 

Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field :  filing  of  re¬ 
port,  2031. 

Corrections  of  the  Record,  2096. 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1900. 

Government  economy  and  efficiency  in¬ 
vestigation,  2030. 

Labor-management  investigations:  com¬ 
mittee  expenditures,  2013. 

National  security  laws  study,  2119. 
MCCLELLAND,  ROBERT,  remarks  in  House, 
relative  to,  2217. 

McCLOY,  JOHN  J.,  address,  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments  Problem,  A903. 

McCORMACK,  JOHN  W.  (a  Representative 
from  Massachusetts) . 

Appointed  Speaker  pro  tempore,  2213. 
Article:  De  Gaulle  Rates  Allies’  Support, 
by  William  S.  White  in  the  Washington 
Star,  A783. 

- Real  Gap  in  Missiles  Superiority,  by 

Walter  Lippmann  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  A847. 

Editorial:  Fat  in  the  Defense  Budget,  from 
the  Washington  Star,  A1082. 

- Force  of  Principle — De  Gaulle’s 

Hour  of  Trial,  from  the  Catholic  Stand¬ 
ard,  A782. 

- Heroic  Measures,  in  the  Boston 

Traveler,  2217. 

- - Streamlining  Customs,  from  the 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
publication,  A1133. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Jing,  Mar  Moo:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10397) ,  2228. 

Yen,  Gee  Sai:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10397),  2228. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Incorporate  Hall  of  Fame. 
1662, 1664. 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1627. 
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McCORMACK,  JOHN  W. — Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A824. 
Halleck,  Charles :  25th  anniversary  in  Con¬ 
gress,  1943. 

Legislative  program,  1624,  1943,  1952,  2042 
2179. 

O’Connor,  John  J.:  eulogy,  1950. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.:  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary,  1623. 

Suspension  of  the  rules,  1942. 

Textile  industry:  200th  anniversary  in 
America,  1673. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team :  transfer 
to  NASA,  2050. 

McCULLOCH,  WILLIAM  M.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Department  of  Labor :  Federal  crime  to 
interfere  with  performance  of  duties  of 
employees  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10135),  1704. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Labor  employees:  protect 
from  assaults  and  homicides,  1698. 
McDONOUGH,  GORDON  L.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  California) . 

Address:  Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  of 
Maryland,  at  “Dinner  With  Ike,”  River¬ 
side,  Calif.,  A972. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Baldwin,  Col.  Charles  P.:  authorize  em¬ 
ployment  with  Government  of  Venezuela 
(see  bill  H.R.  10288),  2093. 

McDOWELL,  HARRIS  B.,  JR.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Delaware) . 

Letter:  reduce  age  limit  for  social  se¬ 
curity,  by  Henry  O.  Swenson  in  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  Every  Eve¬ 
ning,  A1120. 

Telegram:  physics-appreciation  course  to 
be  conducted  on  Today  television  pro¬ 
gram  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  to  Dave 
Garroway  by,  A884. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Veterans:  extend  home  loan  program  for 
(see  bill  H.R.  10299),  2171. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  537),  1543. 

MACE,  JOHN  W.,  letter  by,  A1186. 

McFALL,  JOHN  J.  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Special  milk  program,  2068. 

McGEE,  GALE  W.  (a  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing) . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1752,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities :  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007) ,  2096. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Counterpart  funds,  2139. 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1773. 

Forestry  research,  1990. 

Vietnam  problems,  2138-2140. 

McGILL,  RALPH,  article,  CED  Report  on 
Education,  A1062. 

McGINLEY,  DONALD  F.  (a  Representative 
from  Nebraska) . 

Article:  Gloom  in  Nebraska,  from  Business 
Week  publication,  A1005. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal-aid  highway  systems:  provide  ef¬ 
fective  competition  in  construction  of 
(See  bill  H.R.  10081),  1542. 

McGONEGAL,  CHARLES  C.,  article,  Cancer 
Kills  Vet  Leader  McGonegal,  A811. 
McGOVERN,  GEORGE  S.  (a  Representative 
from  South  Dakota). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10363),  2189. 

Missouri  River:  construct  highway  bridge 
over  near  Platte,  S.  Dak.  (see  bill  H  R. 
10207),  1963. 
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McGOVEBN,  GEORGE  S. — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  family  farm  bill,  2175. 

- farm  income,  2175. 

- President’s  message  on,  2176. 

Special  milk  program,  2072. 

McGRATH,  WILLIAM  L.,  article.  Surprising 
Case  of  ILO,  A868. 

MACHROWICZ,  THADDEUS  M.  (a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Michigan) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  amend  rel¬ 
ative  to  foreign  tax  credit  (see  bill  H.R. 
10087),  1703. 

Tax  deduction:  allow  for  contributions  to 
certain  civic  organizations  (see  bill  H.R. 
10269),  2093. 

Veterans:  reimburse  VA  beneficiaries  for 
certain  expenses  (see  bill  H.R.  10108) , 
1703. 

kemarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2153,  A1144. 

McINTIRE,  CLIFFORD  G.  (a  Representative 
from  Maine) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Signal  Corps:  credit  service  of  certain 
female  members  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10107), 
1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2164. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory :  50th  anniver¬ 
sary,  1959. 

Special  milk  program,  2068.  • 

McIntosh,  s.  Chester,  proclamation, 
A1126. 

McINTYRE,  WILLIAM  R.,  statement,  Rus¬ 
sian  Space  Lead,  1949. 

MACK,  C.  J„  remarks  in  House  relative  to, 
2217,  2223. 

MACK,  PETER  F.,  JR.  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois) . 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  1542. 

MACK,  RUSSELL  V.  (a  Representative  from 
Washington) . 

Editorial:  Stamp  of  Inflation,  from  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  A930. 

Remarks  by,  on 

American  industries:  comparison  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  peacetime  goods  with  Russia, 
A922. 

Moskvich:  Russian  automobile,  A922. 

Russia:  automobile  production,  A922. 

Water  pollution  control  bill:  conference 
report,  2146. 

McKELDIN,  THEODORE  R. 

Addresses 

German  Contributions  to  Mankind,  A835. 

Tribute  to  President  Eisenhower,  A972. 

McKINLAY,  COLIN,  article.  Memorial  to 
Four  Chaplains  Proposed  for  Mount 
Charleston,  A1167. 

McMAHON,  BRIEN  (late  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut) . 

Address:  Hydrogen  Bomb — Suggestions  for 
Control  of  Superweapons,  in  1950,  by, 
A798. 

McMAHON,  PAUL  M„  article,  Surprises  in 
Wisconsin  Tourist  Survey,  A849. 

McMEEKIN  STEAM  ELECTRIC  GENERAT¬ 
ING  STATION,  remarks  in  House,  effi¬ 
ciency,  1668. 

McMILLAN,  JOHN  L.  (a  Representative  from 
South  Carolina) . 

Address:  Railroads,  by  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins, 
A966. 

- Some  Hurdles  and  Hassles  of  the 

1960’s,  by  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  A954. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act :  amend 
to  increase  rate  of  tax  (see  bill  H.R. 
10346),  2188. 

King,  Emily  P.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10078),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  property  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  the  VFW,  2040. 


McMILLAN,  JOHN  L.— Continued 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1703. 

McNAMARA,  PAT  (a  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan)  . 

Commendation  by  Senator  Bartlett,  1977. 
Letters:  school  construction  bill,  from  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the 
Detroit  Education  Association,  1747. 
Table:  education,  highway,  health  and 
public  welfare  expenditures  (1902-58), 
1620. 

- school  enrollment  and  classroom 

facilities,  by  States,  1619. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
study  problems  of  the  aged  (see  S.  Res. 
266),  1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators:  statement  on  school  construc¬ 
tion,  1618. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1617-1621,  1725,  1744,  1745,  1747, 
1749,  1781,  1888,  1918. 

Johnson,  Lyndon,  1927. 

NLRB  organization:  report  on,  1549. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
1547. 

McSWEEN,  HAROLD  B.  (a  Representative 
from  Louisiana ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
ASC  county  committee  employees:  include 
under  various  Federal  acts  (see  bill  H.R. 
10347),  2188. 

Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Territory:  incorporate  (see  bill  H.R. 
10268),  2093. 

MADAYAG,  ADELAIDA,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10394). 

MADDEN,  RAY  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Indiana) . 

Article:  Good  Legislation  on  Chemicals  in 
Food,  from  Prevention  magazine,  A1039. 
Letter:  World  War  I  veterans’  needs,  by 
Harold  E.  Stearley  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  A1034. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Lazic,  Nikolija,  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10289),  2093. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10270),  2093. 

MAGNUSON,  DON  (a  Representative  from 
Washington) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Editorial:  Six  Percent,  from  the  Marine 
Digest,  A818. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Washington:  convey  certain  lands  and 
property  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10386),  2227. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory:  50th  anniver¬ 
sary,  1959. 

MAGNUSON,  WARREN  G.  (a  Senator  from 
Washington) . 

Address:  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Inc.,  by,  A941. 

Letter:  FCC  personnel  reports,  to  the  Vice 
President  from  the  FCC,  1487. 

■ - Great  Lakes  pilotage  requirements, 

from  the  State  Department,  2196. 

- - school  construction  bill,  open  let¬ 
ter  to  Senators,  from,  1752. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

Additional  circuit  and  district  judges  bill 
(S.  2673)  :  to  amend,  1819. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1488,  1752,  1780,  1800,  1861. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Cassel,  Antigone  A.,  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
2966),  1548. 


MAGNUSON,  WARREN  G.— Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

FCC:  relieve  of  making  annual  report  of 
personnel  in  (see  bill  S.  2958),  1482. 

Great  Lakes:  provide  certain  pilotage  re¬ 
quirements  in  U.S.  waters  of  (see  bill 
S.  3019),  2195. 

Maritime  Administration:  authorize  ad¬ 
vances  on  Government-insured  ship 
mortgages  (see  bill  S.  3018),  2195. 

Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936:  amend  to  ex¬ 
tend  life  of  certain  vessels  (see  bill  S. 
2998),  196.7, 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Tso,  Huan-pin:  for  relief  (see  bill  S.  2967), 
1548. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bills.  2997),  1967. 

Washington:  establish  national  park  in 
Central  and  North  Cascades  region  of 
(see  bill  S.  2980),  1817. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1750,  1752,  1780-1782,  1885,  1886. 

FCC  personnel  reports:  eliminate,  1487. 

Government-insured  ship  mortgages:  ad¬ 
vances  on,  2196. 

Great  Lakes  pilotage  requirements,  2196. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1828. 

Transportation  system  improvements  bill, 
2197. 

Vessels:  extend  life  under  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1968. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  1708,  1813. 

MAHON,  GEORGE  H.  (o  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Commendations  by  Representatives  Taber 
and  Cannon,  2053. 

MAILLIARD,  WILLIAM  S.  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Academy, 
1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Mark,  Marie  E.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10152) , 1705. 

MAKRIS,  GEORGIA  J„  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10322). 

MAMMALS.  See  Wildlife. 

MAN,  WONG  T„  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10077). 

MANSFIELD,  MIKE  (a  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana)  . 

Article:  Aiken  Bids  United  States  Ease 
Canal  Grip,  by  Neal  Stanford  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  1814. 

- Burris  Jackson:  Cotton’s  Man  of 

the  Year,  in  the  Cotton  Digest,  2211. 

- Easter  Seal  Poster  Boy,  in  the  Great 

Falls  Tribune,  1711. 

- Featherbedding  on  the  Railroads? 

by  Benjamin  L.  Masse  in  America  pub¬ 
lication,  A922. 

- New  Policy  for  Panama,  by  Senator 

Aiken  in  the  Washington  Post,  1814. 

- More  Aid  for  South  America,  by 

Henry  Raymont  in  the  Washington 
News,  1815. 

- More  Aid  Urged  for  South  America, 

by  Henry  Raymont  in  the  Washington 
News,  1815. 

- South  America  Vital  to  the  United 

States,  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  Hearst 
newspapers,  2102. 

Editorial:  Neighborly  Advice,  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  1814. 

Letter:  committee  funds,  to  Senator  Hen¬ 
nings  from  Senator  Murray,  2127. 

- committee  funds,  to  Senator  Hen¬ 
nings  from  Senator  Sparkman,  2129. 

- Foreign  policy  study,  to  Senator 

Hennings  from  Senator  Fulbright,  2125. 

- visiting  foreign  dignitaries,  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Hennings  from  Senator  Fulbright, 
2126. 

- Washington  metropolitan  problems, 

to  Senator  Hennings  from  Senator  Bible, 
2132. 
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MANSFIELD,  MIKE— Continued 

Statement:  Freight  Car  Supply,  by  Austin 
L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
A908. 

Table:  budget  for  foreign  policy  study, 
2125. 

- funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs,  2127. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1752,  1800,  1861,  1886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
Mont.:  set  aside  certain  lands  for  (see 
bill  S.  3004),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Western  Montana  Youth  Guidance  Center, 
Inc.:  convey  certain  property  to  (see  bill 
S.  3003) ,  2096. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Langer,  William:  memorial  service  in  the 
Senate  (see  S.  Res.  268*),  1824. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Aiken,  George:  report  on  Latin  America, 
1711,  1814. 

Church,  Frank:  speech  on  nuclear  tests 
suspension,  2209. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs:  investigations,  2127,  2128. 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources: 

additional  funds,  2130. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  additional 
funds,  2128, 

Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems: 

continuation,  2132. 

Democratic  conference,  2124,  2135. 

Easter  seal  poster  boy,  1710. 

Federal  highway  program,  1494. 

- trust  fund,  1494. 

Foreign  policy  study,  2125,  2126. 

Jackson,  Burris:  cotton’s  man  of  the  year, 
2211. 

Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro¬ 
politan  Problems:  extend,  2132. 

Judicial  nominations,  2198. 

Kemp,  Johnny:  Easter  seal  poster  boy, 
1710. 

Langer,  William :  eulogy,  1827. 

Latin  American  relations:  report  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Aiken,  1711,  1814. 

Legislative  program,  2208. 

Missile  tests  in  the  Pacific:  Soviet  experi¬ 
ments,  2211. 

Montana  copper  strike  settlement,  2198. 
Nuclear  tests  suspension,  2208,  2210. 
Patent  Office  investigations,  2117. 

Senators:  assistance  with  visiting  foreign 
dignitaries,  2126. 

Tebbe,  Charles:  accomplishments  with  the 
Forest  Service,  2100. 

Vietnam  problems,  2140. 

MANSFIELD  (OHIO)  NEWS  JOURNAL. 
Articles  and  editorials 
Let  Them  Go  on  Earning,  A1119. 

Ninety  Miles  to  Communism,  A1183. 
MARCH-OF-DIMES,  articles,  East  Carolina 
College  Air  Force  ROTC,  A992. 

MARINE  DIGEST  (publication) ,  editorial  6 
Percent,  A818. 

MARITIME  ACADEMY,  KINGS  POINT,  N.Y., 
remarks  in  House,  furnishings  for 
chapel,  2147. 

MARITIME  ASSOCIATES  (publication) ,  ad¬ 
dress,  Antitrust  Problems  of  Ocean  Ship¬ 
ping  Industry,  by  Representative  Celler, 
A1110. 

MARK,  JULIUS,  sermon.  Report  from  Ger¬ 
many,  A1072. 

MARK,  MARIE  E.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10152) . 
MARKLE,  ALVAN,  JR.,,  article,  To  Retire 
From  Bank  Post,  A1174. 

MANION,  MARION,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10285). 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  address,  Impact 
of  Our  Foreign  Aid  Giveaway  Program 
on  American  Economy,  by  Walter  Har- 
nischfeger,  A1093. 

Article:  Travel  Course,  A849. 


MARTIN,  JOSEPH  W.,  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  Massachusetts) . 

Editorial:  MacArthur  Is  Authentic  Amer¬ 
ican  Hero,  from  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News,  A776. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Pickering,  Marjorie:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10153),  1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

O’Connor,  John  J.:  eulogy,  A778. 
MARTIN,  THOS.  E.  (a  Senator  from  Iowa). 
Letter:  Albert  F.  Block,  relative  to  active 
and  retired  military  pay,  A850. 
Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1488,  1752,  1886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

MARYLAND,  milk  marketing  orders,  pre¬ 
vent  application  of  certain,  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  farmers  in  certain  counties  of 
(see  bills  S.  2952;  H.R.  10205). 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Memorials  of  legislature 

National  cemetery,  2093,  2193. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I:  pensions,  2093, 
A1059. 

MASON,  NOAH  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois) . 

Appointed  on  committee,  2051. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
La  Salle  County,  Ill.:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10062),  1542. 

Tariff  Act  of  1930:  amend  (see  bill  H.R. 
10181),  1962. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1639. 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1633. 
Iicome  tax:  collection  of  delinquencies, 
2051. 

- technical  amendments  regarding 

estates,  trusts,  and  partnerships,  1947. 
MASSE,  BENJAMIN  L.,  article.  Featherbed¬ 
ding  on  Railroads?  A922. 

MATTHEWS,  D.  R.  (BILLY)  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Florida) . 

Article:  Florida  Medical  Center,  by  How¬ 
ard  A.  Rusk  in  the  New  York  Times, 
A1170. 

- Stored  Foodstuffs  and  Fallout,  by 

J.  R.  Neller  in  Science  publication,  A1031. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture :  tobacco  price-support  bill, 
2159. 

District  of  Columbia:  school  tuition  pay¬ 
ments,  2040. 

- trustees  of  corporations  in,  2041. 

Mayflower  Hotel:  exclusion  from  lobby 
during  GM  convention,  1624,  2217,  2223. 
MAY,  CATHERINE  (a  Representative  from 
Washington) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory:  anniversary, 
A1012. 

MAYBANK,  BURNET  R.  ( late  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina) . 

Statement  regarding  the  poll  tax,  by,  1590. 
MAYFLOWER  HOTEL,  remarks  in  House, 
policies,  1624,  2217,  2223,  2224. 

MAZEY,  EMIL,  article.  We  Can  and  Must  Do 
More  for  Our  Older  People,  A862. 
MEADER,  GEORGE  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Addresses:  American  Oversea  Invest¬ 

ments,  by  N.  R.  Danielian  and  E.  V.  Hug¬ 
gins  before  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  1694-1697/ 

Remarks  by,  on 

American  oversea  investments,  1694. 
MEANS,  GARDINER  C.,  letter,  interest  rates, 
2124,  A1015. 

MEDALS. 

Bills  to  issue,  commemorating 
Kansas  (see  bill  S.  2431*). 

Pony  express  (see  bill  S.  2454*). 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK,  resolution.  Health  Services 
Study  Commission,  A 1080. 
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MEET  THE  PRESS  (television  program) ,  text 
of  telecast  featuring  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
G.  Rickover,  A898. 

MELIGAKES,  NICHOLAS  A.,  remarks  in 
House,  tribute,  A949,  A950. 

MELVILLE,  RUTH,  address  upon  becoming 
president  of  Portage  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  A936. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS.  See  also  Cong¬ 
ress;  House  op  Representatives;  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Remarks  in  House 

Representatives:  opposing  4-year  terms, 
2177. 

Reports  to  Constituents 
Alger,  Bruce,  A825,  A1037. 

MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL,  article, 
What  Is  National  Cotton  Council’ 
A1022. 

MERCHANT  MARINE,  address,  Antitrust 
Problems  in  the  Ocean  Shipping  Indus¬ 
try,  by  Representative  Celler,  A1110. 
Articles  and  editorials 

Ship  Lines  Accused  of  Illegalities,  A874. 
Six  Percent,  A818. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Government-insured  ship  mortgages:  au¬ 
thorize  advances  on  (see  bill  S.  3018). 
Great  Lakes:  provide  certain  pilotage  al¬ 
lowances  (see  bill  S.  3019). 

War-built  vessels:  authorize  exchange  of 
certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10315). 

Remarks  in  House 

Operating  differential  subsidies,  2154. 
Shipping  investigation:  tribute  to  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  A875. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Government-insured  ship  mortgages:  au¬ 
thorize  Maritime  Administration  to 
make  advances  on,  2196. 

Great  Lakes:  pilotage  allowances,  2196. 
Nonsubsidized  carriers :  acquisition  of  U.S. 
vessels,  2011. 

Vessels:  extend  life  of  certain,  1968. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY,  appoint¬ 
ments  to  Board  of  Visitors,  House,  1807. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Construction  differential  subsidy:  amend 
act  to  remove  certain  (see  bill  HR 
10129). 

Vessels:  amend  act  to  extend  life  of  cer¬ 
tain  (see  bill  S.  2998). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Federal  Maritime  Board  decisions:  opinion 
of  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  2207. 

MERROW,  CHESTER  E.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Hampshire) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  protect  from  certain 
losses  because  of  National  Guard  service 
(see  bill  H.R.  10109),  1703. 

METALAB  LABRAFT  CORP.,  letter,  opera¬ 
tions  in  West  Virginia,  1521. 

METCALF,  LEE  (a  Representative  from 
Montana) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
Montana:  set  aside  certain  lands  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10208),  1963. 

Western  Montana  Youth  Guidance  Center, 
Inc.:  convey  certain  property  to  (see  bill 
H.R.  10377), 2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill:  Missoula  weather  bureau  station, 
2156. 

Montana  copper  strike  settlement,  2217. 
Smith,  Howard:  delay  on  school  aid  bill, 
2040. 

MEXICO,  article,  U.S.S.R.  Spy  Window 
A1135. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Independence:  provide  monument  to  cele¬ 
brate  anniversary  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10054). 
Parliamentary  conference:  participate  in 
(see  H.J.  Res.  283*) . 

Private  aircraft:  permit  use  of,  between 
the  United  States  and,  without  customs 
fees  (see  bill  H.R.  10065). 
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MEXICO  (MO.)  LEDGER,  editorial,  Great 
Newspaper  Is  Great  Public  Servant,  A778. 

MEYER,  WILLIAM  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Vermont) . 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  Try 

Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  572) ,  1705. 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  539) ,  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bills  passed  over,  1629. 

China:  military  policies,  1643. 

- vessel  loan  to,  1642. 

Nuclear  tests  suspension,  1625. 

MICHEL,  ROBERT  H.  ( a  Representative 
from  Illinois) . 

Editorial :  Action  on  Farm  Surplus  Needed, 
by  David  Lawrence,  A1168. 

- Battle  Lines:  1960,  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  A1034. 

- Defying  Commonsense,  from  the 

Washington  News,  A1168. 

- Much  More  Than  Vexing,  from  the 

Washington  Star,  A1169. 

- Realism  or  Politics,  from  the  Peoria 

(Ill.)  Journal  Star,  A847. 

■ - What  Is  National  Greatness?  from 

the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star,  A1038. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture :  discontinue  Government  con¬ 
trols,  2185. 

- - surpluses  problem,  2185. 

- tobacco  price  support  bill,  2164. 

MICHIGAN,  remarks  in  House,  bean  pro¬ 
duction,  A882. 

MICHIGAN  AUDUBON  NEWSLETTER,  arti¬ 
cle,  Pellets  of  Death,  A882. 

MICHIGAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS, 
letter,  McNamara  school  bill,  1747. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Addresses 

Cuba  and  Extension  of  Sugar  Act,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Shields,  A860. 

Farm  Program,  by  Senator  Hart,  A1000. 

MIDDLE  EAST. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Israeli  Ambassador  Says  Nation  Seeks 
Peace  With  Arabs,  A954. 

Nonacquiescence  Isn’t  Enough,  A1046. 

Remarks  in  House 

Suez  Canal:  ships  stopped  by  U.A.R.  for 
trading  with  Israel,  1951. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Communist  arms,  1716. 

MIGRANT  WORKERS.  See  Agriculture. 

MIGRATORY  LABOR.  See  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MIKOYAN,  ANASTAS.  See  Russia. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY.  See  Department  of 
Defense. 

MILLER,  CLEM  (a  Representative  from  Cali~ 
fornia) . 

Article:  Primer  on  Inflation,  by  Robert 
Lekachman  in  New  Republic  magazine, 
A815. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10369),  2189. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 
amend  to  strengthen  enforcement  pro¬ 
cedures  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10110),  1703. 
Lighthouse  Service:  increase  benefits  for 
widows  of  certain  former  employees  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10111) ,  1703. 

National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill 
H.R.  10273),  2093. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  573),  1705. 

MILLER,  GEORGE  P.  (o  Representative 
from  California) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 
Article:  Cancer  Kills  Vet  Leader  McGon- 
egal,  from  the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Review, 
A811. 

- Two  Navy  Men  in  Bathyscaph  De¬ 
scend  7  Miles  in  Ocean  for  New  Depth 
Mark,  from  the  Washington  Star,  A932. 


MILLER,  GEORGE  P. — Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10112),  1703. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Correction  of  the  Record,  1624. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1538. 

MILLER,  WILLIAM  E.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Bread:  impose  duty  upon  importation  of 
(see  bill  H.R  10271) ,  2093. 

Tax  deduction:  allow  for  expenses  of  lob¬ 
byists  (see  bill  H.R.  10272),  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce:  budget  ex¬ 
pansion,' All  10. 

Foreign  trade:  promotion  of  private  ex¬ 
ports,  A1109. 

Income  tax:  allow  deduction  for  expendi¬ 
tures  for  legislative  purposes  (H.R. 
10272),  A1056. 

Internal  Revenue  Code :  amend  to  allow  as 
deduction  from  gross  income  lawful  ex¬ 
penditures  for  legislative  purposes, 
A1056. 

MILLS,  WILBUR  D.  (a  Representative  from 
Arkansas) . 

Address:  Practical  Opportunities  for  Tax 
Reduction,  before  the  Freedom  Forum, 
Oklahoma  City  by,  A1017. 

Letter:  interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term 
bonds,  from  Arthur  Temple,  A1134. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Income  Tax  Revision :  print  additional 
copies  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  558),  1704. 
Standing  committees:  appointments  to 
(see  H.  Res.  444*),  2173. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill:  highway  trust  fund,  2151,  2156. 
Income  tax:  ’collection  of  delinquencies, 
2051. 

- technical  amendments  regarding 

estates,  trusts,  and  partnerships,  1944r- 
1947. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Fifty  Years  of  Welfare  Work  To  Be  Noted, 
A1087. 

Wins  Title  as  Safest  Big  U.S.  City,  A1000. 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Fifty  Years  of  Welfare  Work  To  Be  Noted, 
A1087. 

First  Kindergarten  in  U.S.,  A1029. 

Her  Legal  Aid  to  Indigent  Is  Basis  for  Tes¬ 
timonial,  A1171. 

Milwaukee  Wins  Title  as  Safest  Big  U.S. 
City,  A1000. 

Social  Security  Drama  of  25  Years,  A916. 
Surprises  in  Wisconsin  Tourist  Survey, 
A849. 

MINERAL  LEASING  ACT  OF  1920,  oil  and 
gas  leases,  amend  act  relative  to  (see  bill 
S.  2983) 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Strip  Mining  Wiping  Out  Last  Trace  of 
Major  Coal  Operation,  A975.  ' 

Soviet  Union’s  Self-Sufficiency  in  Metals, 
A829. 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  Mine  Deaths, 
1819. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Coal:  encourage  conservation  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  (see  bill  H.R.  3375*). 

Lead :  stabilize  mining  of,  on  certain  lands 
(see  bill  H.R.  10098). 

Zinc:  stabilize  mining  of,  on  certain  lands 
(see  bill  H.R.  10098). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Mineral  Leasing  Act:  revision,  1818. 
Mining  industries  abroad:  data"  on  U.S. 
aid,  1523-1527. 

Tables 

Mine  deaths,  1820,  1821. 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR,  article,  Wisconsin  Man 
Brings  Hoe  to  Backward  Somalis,  A1167. 


MINOT  (N.  DAK.)  NEWS,  article;  Ellender 
Views  Water  Program,  1580. 

MINSHALL,  WILLIAM  E.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Correction  of  rollcall,  1808. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION. 

Addresses 

Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Donald 
O’Toole,  A1084. 

Future  of  Water  Resources  Development, 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Jr., 
A1098. 

MISSIONARY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY, 
sisters,  relief  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10283.) . 

MISSOURI  RIVER,  Platte,  S.  Dak.,  build 
bridge  at,  across  (see  bill  H.R.  10207). 

MITCHELL,  ERWIN  (a  Representative  from 
Georgia) . 

Letter:  presentation  of  bronze  plaque  to 
Representative  Olin  E.  Teague,  by  Para¬ 
lyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.,  A779. 

MODERN  FARMING  (publication),  article, 
Michigan’s  Bean  Crop,  A882. 

MOELLER,  WALTER  H.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  A1062. 

MONAGAN,  JOHN  S.  (a  Representative  from 
Connecticut) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1634. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2148,  2158.' 

MONAHAN,  MARY  R„  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10151) . 

MONEY.  See  Treasury  Department. 

MONOPOLIES,  address,  Antitrust  Problems 
in  the  Ocean  Shipping  Industry,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Celler,  A1110. 

Letter:  Milk  price  war  in  Indiana,  by  D.  D. 
Daniel,  A1006. 

Statement:  Lindsay  Bill:  Unfair  Competi¬ 
tion,  by  New  York  City  Bar  Association, 
1808. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Oil  Industry  Pricing  Goes  on  Trial  Today, 
2019. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Clayton  Act:  amend,  to  provide  for  prior 
notification  and  suspension  of  certain 
acquisitions  (see  bill  H.R.  10049). 

Remarks  in  House 

Loss-leader  sales:  prohibit,  2081. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Administered  prices:  study  by  Senate  An¬ 
titrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
1939,  1970. 

Senate  subcommittee:  findings,  2032,  2033. 

MONRONEY,  A.  S.  MIKE  (a  Senator  from 
Oklahoma) . 

Address:  Decade  of  Decision:  Prospects 
for  Underdeveloped  Countries,  by  David 
Lilienthal  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  2008. 

Article :  Eisenhower  Would  Share  A-Bombs, 
by  John  Finney  in  the  New  York  Times, 
2002. 

- Oasis  in  a  Desert  of  New  Ideas,  by 

Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times, 
1583,  1593. 

Editorial:  Legislation  That  Makes  Sense, 
in  the  Tulsa  World,  2011. 

Release:  President’s  press  conference, 
February  4,  1960  (excerpt),  2002. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1883,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096.  * 

Remarks  by,  on 

Air  cargo  transportation:  Government 
loans  to  encourage,  2010. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1778,  1782,  1800,  1801,  1860,  1861, 
1866,  1883. 

Lilienthal,  David:  economic  development 
in  Iran,  2008. 
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MONRONEY,  A.  S.  MIKE — Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 

Nuclear  tests  suspension,  2001. 

Nuclear  weapons :  oppose  transfer  to  allied 
nations,  2002-2005. 

MONTANA,  remarks  In  Senate,  copper  strike, 
settlement,  2198. 

MONTEREY  (CALIF.)  PENINSULA  HER¬ 
ALD,  articles,  Report  on  Russia,  A985, 
A986. 

MONTOYA,  JOSEPH  M.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Mexico). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  Cultural  Center  Act:  amend  to 
provide  ballet  school  and  company  (see 
bill  H.R.  10348),  2188. 

Saltcedar  and  other  phreatophy tes :  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  on  (see  H.J.  Res.  593), 
1542. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  533) ,  1543. 
MOODY,  LESTER  S.,  citation  from  U.S. 
Army,  A777. 

Editorial:  Deserved  Recognition,  A777. 
MOON,  WONG  W.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R 
10077). 

MOORE,  R.  L.,  JR.  (rear  admiral,  U.S.  Navy), 
letter,  removal  of  the  Springfield  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  A1013. 

MOORE,  ROBERT,  remarks  in  Senate  rela¬ 
tive  to,  2198. 

MOORE,  RUTH,  articles,  Downtown  U.S.A., 
City  of  Future  (series),  1846. 

MOREE,  JAMES  E.,  SR.,  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3009). 

MOORHEAD,  WILLIAM  S.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  543),  1543. 

MORGAN,  THOMAS  E.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Governments  of  Israel  and  France:  pay 
certain  claims  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10209), 
1963. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10300),  2171. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1649. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1653. 

MORIARTY,  HERBERT,  JR.,  declaration  of 
conscience,  A840. 

MORRIS  COUNTY,  N.J.,  editorial,  Progress 
With  Sense,  A1178. 

MORRIS,  HELENE  M.,  article.  On  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Law,  A1114. 

MORRIS,  THOMAS  G.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Mexico). 

Appointed  on  committee,  2173. 

Letter :  resignation  from  committee,  to  the 
Speaker,  from,  2173. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Public  land:  require  act  of  Congress  for 
certain  withdrawals  of  (see  bill  H  R 
10064),  1542. 

Saltcedar  and  other  phreatophytes :  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  on  (see  H.J.  Res  594) 
1542. 

Unemployment:  alleviate  conditions  of  in 
certain  areas  (see  bill  H.R.  10113),  1703. 
Veterans:  grant  national  service  life  insur¬ 
ance  to  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10063) 
1542. 

MORRISON,  JAMES  H.  (a  Representative 
from  Louisiana) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Classification  Act  of  1949:  amend  relative 
to  certain  positions  in  FTC  (see  bill  H  R 
10114),  1704. 

MORRISON,  PEGGY  L„  relief  (see  bills  S 
3023;  H.R.  10175). 

MORROW,  EDWARD  A.,  article,  Two  Other 
U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab  Boycott,  A1091. 


MORSE,  ROBERT  A.,  statement,  Need  for 
Additional  Judges  in  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  and  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Second  Circuit,  A1153. 

MORSE,  WAYNE  (a  Senator  from  Oregon). 
Article:  Book  Review  of  “Religion  and 
Education  Under  the  Constitution,”  by 
William  Berg  in  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Law  Review,  1892. 

Letter:  educational  aids,  from  the  Unitar¬ 
ian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  1892. 
Memorandum:  Oregon  cities  which  re¬ 
ceived  school  construction  assistance 
under  PWA-WPA,  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  1791. 

Table:  school  construction  bill,  allotment 
of  funds,  1895. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1752,  1800,  1861,  1884,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

Food  stamp  allotment  programs:  establish 
experimental  (see  bill  S.  2920),  1549. 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  aid  for  private  schools,  1488, 
1888. 

,  - Federal  school  construction  bill, 

1488,  1749,  1750,  1789-1792,  1884-1895, 
1901,  1908-1910. 

Forestry  research,  1991,  1993. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1837. 

National  defense:  vast  expenditures,  1997. 
Nuclear  tests  suspension,  1997-1999,  2001. 
Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  2195. 
MORTON,  THRUSTON  B.  (a  Senator  from 
Kentucky) . 

Article:  Fabulous  Achievements  Recorded, 
by  Louis  Cassels  in  the  Washington  Post, 
1863. 

- - Health  Boon  for  Uncle  Sam’s  Staff, 

by  Senator  Carlson  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Insurance,  A797. 

Table:  public  school  expenditures,  en¬ 
rollment,  teacher  supply,  etc.,  1863,  1864. 
Amendments  offered  by,  to 

Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  amendment  (S.  743)  : 
to  amend,  1968. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1918. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

McAlpine  locks  and  dam:  rename  locks  in 
Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  (see  bill 
S.  2985) ,  1817. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education :  Federal  school  construction  J 
bill,  1745-1747,  1863. 

McAlpine,  William  H. :  name  locks  and 
dams  in  honor  of,  1818. 

- work  for  Corps  of  Engineers,  1818. 

MOSS,  FRANK  E.  (a  Senator  from  Utah). 
Article :  Tour  of  Soviet  Dams  by  Three 
Senators,  from  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  A1016. 

Editorial :  Showdown  on  Schools,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  1976. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1503. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend 
1752,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Aliens:  amend  act  relating  to  entry  of 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  (see  bill  S. 
3011), 2195. 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007) ,  2096. 


MOSS,  FRANK  E. — Continued 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Public  lands:  clarify  right  of  States  to 
select  certain  (see  bill  S.  2959),  1548. 
Smith  Canning  Co.:  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3012) , 2195. 

Taxation:  permit  for  personal  property  on 
Federal  reservations  (see  bill  S.  2993), 
1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1861-1863. 

Forestry  research,  1990. 

MOSS,  JOHN  E.  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Sacramento  River,  Calif. :  flood  control  im¬ 
provements  on  (see  bill  H.R.  10313), 
2171. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS,  statement.  Transporta¬ 
tion  Policies  of  Defense  Department,  by 
Russell  E.  Garrett,  A1075. 

MOULDER,  MORGAN  M.  (a  Representative 
from  Missouri) . 

Report:  Col.  Glenn  T.  Eagleton  and  the 
Kadena  Airbase  People -to-People  Pro¬ 
gram,  A1046. 

Statement:  Dollar  Doubletalk :  Downfall  of 
U.S.  Dollar,  by  Donald  M.  Johnson, 
A1063. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Foreign  aid :  suspend  for  certain  period 
(see  bill  H.R.  10281),  2093. 

Library  Services  Act:  extend  (see  bill  H.R. 
10280) , 2093. 

MOUNT  RUSHMORE. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Roosevelt  and  Eisenhower:  add  figures  of, 
to  those  on  (see  bills  S.  2944;  H.R. 
10050, 10070). 

Remarks  in  House 

Roosevelt-Eisenhower  likeness:  include,' 
A825. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Roosevelt-Eisenhower  likenesses:  proposal 
to  add,  1482. 

MOUSSA  MOHAMAD,  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3022). 

MOVERS  COMMITTEE  FOR  EQUITABLE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
TRAFFIC,  statement.  Transportation 
Policies  of  Defense  Department,  by  Rus¬ 
sell  E.  Garrett,  A1075. 

MULTER,  ABRAHAM  J.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Article:  Honor,  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 
in  This  Week  magazine,  A787. 

- - Israel’s  Most  Popular  Judge  Is  An 

Arab,  by  Leo  Heiman  in  the  American 
Zionist  publication,  A827. 

Editorial:  Federal  Reserve:  A  Public  Sys¬ 
tem,  from  Economic  Trends  and  Outlook 
publication,  A1147. 

- Paying  for  the  Public  Debt,  from 

New  Republic  magazine,  A806. 

Resolution:  religious  and  racial  bigotry, 
by  the  United  Regular  Democratic  Or¬ 
ganization,  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  A1105. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Duty-free  imports:  provide  for  States  for 
articles  used  for  governmental  purposes 
(see  bill  H.R.  10210) ,  1963. 

Independent  competitive  enterprise: 

strengthen  (see  bill  H.R.  10237),  2092. 
National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill 
H.R. 10349) , 2188. 

Ribacofl,  Samuel:  for  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10290),  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz:  anniversary  of  birth. 
A1175. 

Republican  Party:  contradictory  views. 
2186. 

Rockefeller,  Nelson:  telephone  tax  pro¬ 
posal,  2186. 

Telephone  excise  tax :  Rockefeller  proposal. 
2186. 
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MUMMA,  WALTER  M.  (a  Representative 

from  Pennsylvania ) . 

Article:  Costs  of  National  Debt  High  in 
County,  from  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News, 
A961. 

- Pay-As-You-Go  Programs  Keep 

Paxtang  Free  of  Debt,  by  Jerry  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News,  A961. 

MUNDT,  KARL  E.  (a  Senator  from  South 
Dakota) . 

Article :  Deficiency  Payments  Plan  Is  Under 
Attack  by  Canadian  Farmers,  by  E.  W. 
Kieckhefer  in  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.) 
Plainsman,  A985. 

Booklet:  Rules  of  Order  for  Labor  Unions 
(excerpt),  by  Frederick  C.  Jonas,  1506. 

Broadcast:  Surrender  to  Whom?  by  Wayne 
Poucher  on  Life  Line  radio  program, 
A793. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Labor  unions:  rules  of  order  for,  1505. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1835. 

National  defense:  centralization  of  White 
House  staff  assistance,  1986. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  articles,  Downtown 
U.S.A. :  City  of  Future  (series),  1846. 

MURPHY,  JOHN  W.  (a  former  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Editorial:  Dinner  for  U.S.  Jurist,  from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader,  News, 
A1040. 

MURPHY,  WILLIAM  T.  (a  Representative 
from  Illinois) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Government  contractors:  prohibit  dis¬ 
crimination  because  of  age  in  employ¬ 
ment  by  (see  bill  H.R.  10115),  1704. 

Public  land:  require  act  of  Congress  for 
certain  withdrawals  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10116),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 

MURRAY,  JAMES  E.  (a  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  ) . 

Article:  Wildlife  and  the  Family  Farm,  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  2199. 

Letter:  committee  funds,  to  Senator  Hen¬ 
nings,  from,  2127. 

- - funds  for  water  resource  study,  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Senators  Hennings 
and  Kerr,  2130. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1488,  1752,  1886,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007),  2096. 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
Montana:  set  aside  certain  lands  for  (see 
bill  S.  3004),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Western  Montana  Youth  Guidance  Center, 
Inc.:  convey  certain  property  to  (see  bill 
S.  3003),  2096. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Montana  copper  strike  settlement,  2198. 

MURRAY,  THOMAS  E.  (Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
missioner),  address.  Destruction  of  Nu¬ 
clear  Weapons,  A939. 

MURRAY,  TOM  (a  Representative  from  Ten¬ 
nessee)  . 

Letter:  Federal  civilian  personnel  problems 
in  the  Far  East,  from  Representative 
Porter,  A1189. 

MUSKIE,  EDMUND  S.  (a  Senator  from 
Maine) . 

Appointed  Acting  President  pro  tempore, 
1545. 

Article:  Tour  of  Soviet  Dams  by  Three 
Senators,  from  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  A1016. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1752,  1861,  1911. 


MUSKIE,  EDMUND  S.— Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Colleges  and  universities :  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1861. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  amend 
(see  bill  H.R.  10084). 

NARCOTICS,  editorial,  Senator  Hennings’ 
Contribution,  A848. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Manufacture  and  distribution:  discharge 
obligations  relative  to  (see  bill  H.R. 
529* ) . 

White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics: 
need  for  (see  H.  Res.  411-413,  438). 

NASHVILLE  BANNER,  editorial,  We  Have 
Civil  Rights  Laws,  A1132. 

NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Claim  Court  No  Place  for  Mr.  Durfee,  A778. 

Favorite  Story  of  Representative  Evins, 
A1083. 

NATCHER,  WILLIAM  H.  (a  Representative 
from  Kentucky) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2161. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  golden  jubilee  year; 
A842. 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2057. 

NATION,  THE  (publication). 

Articles  and  editorials 

Castro’s  Cuba,  A1050. 

Lobby  of  Million  Ghosts,  A1120. 

Trujillo — More  Croesus  Than  Caesar, 
A1040. 

TVA — Unlearned  Lesson,  A1151. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RAIL  TRANSPORTATION,  establish  (see 
S.J.  Res.  158;  H.J.  Res.  606). 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Appropriations  (see  bill  H.R.  10246). 

Development  Operations  Division  of  Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  Agency:  transfer,  to  (see 
H.J.  Res.  567*). 

- - oppose  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  559). 

Communications  from 

Act  of  1958:  amend  section  307  of,  2227. 

Appropriations:  authorize  certain,  1816, 
1962. 

Remarks  in  House 

Development  Operations  Division  of  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency:  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  567),  to  transfer,  2044. 

Space  agencies:  consolidation,  1625. 

NATIONAL  ARBORETUM.  See  Agriculture. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUTUAL  SAV¬ 
INGS  BANKS,  address,  Fiscal  and  Mone¬ 
tary  Policies  in  a  Changing  Economy,  by 
Senator  Robertson,  A991. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAILROAD 
AND  UTILITIES  COMMISSIONERS,  res¬ 
olution,  freight  cars,  A908. 

Statement:  Freight  Car  Shortage,  A908. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED 
CIVIL  EMPLOYEES,  letter,  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Langer,  1825. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHEAT 
GROWERS,  remarks  in  Senate,  wheat 
program,  2109. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION.  See  also  Automobile  In¬ 
dustry. 

Remarks  in  House:  Birkett  L.  Williams, 
A970. 

NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK,  designate  (see  H. 
Con.  Res.  557) . 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  PUBLICATIONS  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. 

Addresses 

Burke,  Adm.  Arlelgh  A.,  2221. 

Doolittle,  Gen.  James  H.,  2222. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  PUBLICATIONS  AS¬ 
SOCIATION— Continued 

Remarks  in  House 
Annual  meeting,  2218. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  REVIEW, 
article,  Featherbedding  on  Railroads? 
A922. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES. 

Bills  and  resolutions  to  establish 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah  (see  bill  H.R.  10312) . 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHRISTIANS 
AND  JEWS,  statement,  religious  preju¬ 
dice,  by  Walter  Chandler  and  others, 
A840. 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL,  article. 
Dream  Come  True,  A1022. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  See  Department  op 
Defense. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Loyalty  and  allegiance  oaths:  repeal  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of.  (see  bill  H.R.  19182). 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Dollars  Alone  Cannot  Give  Schools  Things 
They  Want,  A957. 

Three  Little  Words,  1908. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Federal  aid  to  schools,  support,  1904,  1908. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPEND¬ 
ENT  BUSINESS,  statement,  Taxation  of 
Cooperatives,  by  George  J.  Burger,  A997. 

NATIONAL  FLOWER,  editorial,  Rose,  A1009. 

Bills  and  resolutions  to  designate 
Rose  (see  H.J.  Res.  603). 

Remarks  in  House 
Corn  tassel,  A927. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS,  article,  What  Hap¬ 
pened  to  Ike’s  Program?  A1107. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  ASTHMATIC 
CHILDREN,  remarks  in  Senate,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  center,  1573. 

NATIONAL  GOALS  COMMISSION.  See  Com¬ 
mission  on  National  Goals. 

NATIONAL  HORSE  WEEK,  designate  (see 
H.J.  Res.  607). 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 
BOARD,  article.  Tight  Money,  1573. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT,  bar¬ 
gaining  representatives,  amend  act  rel¬ 
ative  to  certification  of  certain  (see  bill 
H.R.  10932). 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

Remarks  in  House 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  A1115. 

Lamar,  Colo.,  A1113. 

NATIONAL  PARKS,  editorial,  Plug  for  the 
Parks,  A929. 

Bills  to  establish 

Washington-Cascade  region  (see  bill  S. 
2980). 

NATIONAL  PEACE  AGENCY,  create  (see  bills 
S.  2989;  H.R.  10252,  10273,  10276,  10339, 
10342,  10349). 

NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION  WEEK, 
designate  (see  H.J.  Res.  592). 

Remarks  in  House:  observe,  1625. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY.  See  also 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Remarks  in  Senate:  establish,  1755. 

NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB,  address,  Policies 
for  the  Sixties,  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
A853. 

NATIONAL  REVIEW  (publication) ,  book  re¬ 
view,  The  Case  for  the  South,  A1040. 

NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON¬ 
GRESS,  editorial,  Conservation  of  Water 
Resources,  by  Representative  Weaver. 
A958. 

NATIONAL  SHRIMP  CONGRESS.  INC., 
statement,  Shrimp  Is  No.  1  U.S.  Seafood 
Industry,  A1188. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK,  des¬ 
ignate  (see  H.J.  Res.  602) . 

NATIONAL  TRIBUNE-STARS  AND  STRIPES, 
editorial.  Let’s  Be  Generous,  A1057. 

NATIONWIDE  COMMITTEE  ON  IMPORT- 
EXPORT  POLICY,  address,  Foreign 
Trade  Crisis,  by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  A1096. 
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NATURAL  GAS  ACT,  rate  Increases,  amend 
act  relative  to  effective  date  of  certain 
(see  bill  H.R.  10309). 

Remarks  in  House:  revise,  1669. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES,  statement.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  West,  by  Governor  Brown, 
A775. 

NAVY  (magazine) ,  article,  First  in  Peace, 
First  in  War:  U.S.S.  George  Washington, 
A1141. 

NAVY.  See  Department  of  Defense. 

NEAL,  WILL  E.  ( late  a  Representative  from 
West  Virginia) . 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  A784. 

NEGROES.  See  also  Civil  Rights;  Racial 
Relations. 

Statements:  Denial  of  Voting  Rights  in 
South  (sundry) ,  2077. 

NELLER,  J.  R.,  article.  Stored  Foodstuffs  and 
Fallout,  A1031. 

NELSEN,  ANCHER  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Article:  H.R.  755-3:  Federal  Charter  for 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  by  Representative 
Rayburn  in  Scouting  magazine,  A1055. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Private  aircraft:  relating  to  travel  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  or  Mex¬ 
ico  (see  bill  HR.  10065) ,  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1665. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  anniversary,  A1055. 
NELSON,  BONNIE,  essay,  I  Speak  for  Democ¬ 
racy,  A1034. 

NELSON,  GAYLORD  (Governor  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin)  . 

Statement:  Agricultural  Chemicals,  1714. 
NETSCHERT,  BRUCE,  address,  Estimation 
and  Measurement  of  Hydro  Resources, 
A813. 

NEUBERGER,  RICHARD  L.  (a  Senator  from 
Oregon) . 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend 
1752,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Alaska  and  Hawaii:  expeditious  transpor¬ 
tation  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from  (see 
bill  S.  2963) ,  1543. 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

National  transportation  system :  strengthen 
and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 
NEVADA  HIGHWAYS  AND  PARKS  (maga¬ 
zine),  article,  Olympics,  1552. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  article.  Facing 
Threat  From  Abroad,  A918. 

NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD  CO.,  statement, 
Commuter  Crisis,  by  Wilton,  Conn., 
Democratic  Town  Committee,  A966. 
NEWHOUSE,  SAMUEL  I.,  article.  Publisher 
With  a  Cure,  A892. 

NEW  JERSEY,  articles,  Inventory  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings  (sundry),  A1177, 
A1178. 

NEWLON,  CLARKE,  statement,  Space  Pro¬ 
gram,  1949. 

NEWMAN,  LUTHER  B„  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10155). 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM,  editorial, 
Necessary  Business  Expenses,  A1173. 
NEW  REPUBLIC  (publication). 

Articles  and  editorials 

Paying  for  Public  Debt,  A806. 

Primer  on  Inflation,  A815. 

Will  Chiang  Step  Down?  A1101. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA,  message 
from  Premier  Heffron,  2103. 

NEW  YORK  (city),  report.  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter,  1983. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Bleak  Year  on  the  Rails,  A901. 

Muddled  Thinking  Still  Rules  Port  Au¬ 
thority,  A910. 

New  York’s  Changing  Face,  1847. 

Numbers  Game,  A814. 


NEW  YORK— Continued 

Remarks  in  House 

Numbers  rackets:  names  and  addresses, 
1810. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

World  Trade  Center,  1983. 

NEW  YORK  (State),  letter,  residence  bill 
opposed,  by  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr„  A1092. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Employees:  amend  act  to  provide  social 
security  coverage  for  certain  (see  bill 
HR.  10338). 

NEW  YORK,  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  addresses  at  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi,  A953, 
A954. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR  ASSOCIATION,  state¬ 
ment,  Lindsay  Bill:  Unfair  Competition, 

v  1808. 

NEW  YORK  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION,  edi¬ 
torial,  Award  for  Herblock,  A954. 

NEW  YORKER  (magazine),  article.  Senate 
in  Recent  Years,  A854. 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE,  edi¬ 
torial,  Streamlining  Customs,  A1133. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICINE  (publication),  arti¬ 
cle,  Blue  Shield’s  Future — And  Medicine, 
A851. 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR,  editorial.  Closer  Look 
at  Lyndon,  A790. 

NEW  YORK  POST,  article.  Numbers  Game 
A814. 

NEW  YORK  SOUTHERN  SOCIETY,  address. 
The  New  South,  by  Eugene  R.  Black! 
A841. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SUPERVISORS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  resolution,  1966. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Advertising:  New  Villain  Is  Tagged  in  TV 
A1128. 

African  Aid  Loan  Seen  as  Europe’s,  A913, 

Arms  Plan  Lag  Irks  West,  2181. 

Automation  Object  Lesson,  A908. 

Bleak  Year  on  the  Rails,  A901. 

Business  Unit  Asks  U.S.  Aid  for  Schools, 
A792. 

Call  for  Greatness,  A1031. 

Chemicals  and  Our  Food,  A906. 

Defender  of  the  Shores,  A1081. 

De  Gaulle’s  Program,  2201. 

Eisenhower  Would  Share  Atom  Bomb 
With  Allies,  2002. 

Eleven  Farm  Units  Ask  White  House  To 
Curb  Flemming  on  Additives,  A906. 

Florida  Medical  Center,  A1170. 

Francis  A.  Jamieson,  A807. 

General  Trujillo  on  Trial,  A1155. 

High  Cost  of  Medicines,  A847. 

Mr.  Powell  Supported,  by  John  Young. 

New  Fighting  in  Palestine,  1716. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Policy,  1961. 

Oasis  in  a  Desert  of  New  Ideas,  1583. 

Philadelphia  To  Subsidize  Railroads  To 
Help  Service,  A1112. 

Premier  Heffron  of  New  South  Wales,  2103. 

President  Fills  His  "Goals”  Panel,  A1031. 

Publisher  With  a  Cure:  Samuel  I.  New- 
house,  A892. 

Six  Catholic  Bishops  Plead  for  Dominicans 
in  Prison,  A1066. 

Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  Bow,  1508. 

Study  or  Rationalization,  1730. 

Support  of  Representative  Powell,  by 
Sherman  L.  Greene,  A1173. 

Two  Other  U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab  Boycott. 
A1091. 

Why  Not  Use  the  Court,  1615,  A1043. 

Year  Abroad,  A832. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES— Continued 

Letters 

Commission  on  National  Goals,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Holtzman,  A 1062. 

Residence  bill  opposed,  by  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Jr.,  A1092. 

NIX,  ROBERT  N.  C.  ( a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Editorial:  Southern  Negroes  Can’t  Vote 
Until  Congress  Enforces  Constitution, 
by  E.  Washington  Rhodes  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Tribune,  A1115. 

NOGUEIRA,  ANA  S.,  relief  (see  bill  HR. 
10323).  - 

NOLAN,  MICHAEL,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2974). 

NOR,  CHAN  Y.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10077)  .' 

NORRELL,  W.  F.  (a  Representative  from 
Arkansas) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama:  interpretation  of  treaties  with 
(H.  Con.  Res.  459),  A960. 

NORRIS,  GEORGE  W.  ( late  a  Senator  from 
Nebraska) . 

Report:  Poll  Tax  Repeal,  prepared  by 
Senator  Norris  during  the  77th  Congress 
1600. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REGIONAL  BROAD¬ 
CASTING  AGREEMENT.  See  Radio  and 


TION,  article.  Second  Decade,  A1036. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Common  interests:  advance  (see  H.  Con. 
Res.  584) . 

Remarks  in  House 

Nuclear  weapons:  sharing,  1690,  2169. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES,  resolutions, 
A1033. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  COUNTY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS  ASSOCIATION,  resolution, 
garrison  diversion  unit,  A788. 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  (CALIF.)  VALLEY 
TIMES. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Foreign  Trade  Plight  Serious,  A865. 

What  Sensible  Americans  Ought  Not  To 
Do,  A968. 

NORWAY-SOUTH  PARIS  (MAINE)  ADVER¬ 
TISER-DEMOCRAT,  editorial.  Thoughts 
for  New  Year,  A1145. 

NOSSITER,  BERNARD  D„  article,  Ship  Lines 
Accused  of  Illegalities,  A874. 

OAKES,  GEORGE  W.,  article.  Why  Yester¬ 
day’s  Empire  Today  Turns  Inward, 
A1149. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  letter.  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  1671. 

Remarks  in  House,  Young  Republican 
Club,  1671. 

O’CONNOR,  JOHN  J.  ( late  a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  1950,  A778,  A900 
A1035. 

OCEANOGRAPHY,  article,  Two  Navy  Men 
in  Bathyscaph  Descend  7  Miles  in  Ocean 
for  New  Depth  Mark,  A932. 

OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE  MOBILI¬ 
ZATION. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  civil  defense:  waste, 
1986. 

OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION. 

Supergrade  positions,  amend  act  relative 
to  appointments  to  (see  bill  S.  2972). 

OFFICER  -  (publication),  article,  Harlow 
Minuteman  of  1960,  A846. 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL, 
establish  (see  bills  S.  805;  H.R.  3610*). 

OFIAZIAN,  ESTHER  B.,  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10321). 

O’HARA,  BARRATT  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Anti-Semitic  demonstrations:  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution,  1630. 

Chicago  hotels,  2224. 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A818- 
A820,  A824. 

Congressional  Hotel:  excellent  service, 
2224. 


Articles ' and  editorials 

New  Warning  in  Middle  East,  1716. 
Nonacquiescence  Isn’t  Enough,  A1046. 

Sober  Thoughts  on  Secretary  Yates,  1582. 
Space:  Race  We  Must  Win  (excerpt),  1949. 
NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN,  edito¬ 
rial,  Congress  “Must,”  A808. 


Television. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZA- 
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O’HARA,  BARRATT — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Duke,  W.  Ross:  eulogy  to  Spanish  War 
veteran,  2073. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1653. 

OHIO,  remarks  in  House,  wheat  grown  by 
mental  institutions:  suit  by  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  2143. 

OHIO  FARM  BUREAU  NEWS,  article,  Rise 
in  Population  Will  Increase  Water  Prob¬ 
lem,  A1065. 

OHIO  RIVER,  locks  and  dam  No.  41,  change 
name  of  (see  bills  S.  2985;  H.R.  10164). 

OIL  AND  GAS. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Oil  Industry  Pricing  Goes  on  Trial  Today, 
2019. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Leases:  amend  act  relative  to  certain  (see 
biU  S.  2983). 

Wells:  provide  graduated  rates  of  deple¬ 
tion  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10332). 

Remarks  in  House 

Depletion  allowance:  prohibit  on  oil  pro¬ 
duced  abroad,  2186. 

Natural  gas:  reserves,  1669. 

OK,  KANG  S.,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2964) . 

O’KEARNEY,  JOHN,  article.  Lobby  of  Mil¬ 
lion  Ghosts,  A1120. 

OKINAWA,  report:  Kadena  Airbase  People- 
to-People  Program,  A1046. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  BETTER  BUSINESS  BU¬ 
REAU,  article,  Honesty  Still  Best  Policy, 
A1132. 

OLDER  PERSONS,  letter,  jobs  for  men  over 
50,  by  Henry  O.  Swenson,  A1120. 

Report:  More  Jobs  for  Older  Workers  in 
1959,  by  Pennsylvania  Advisory  Board  on 
Problems  of  Older  Workers,  A1064. 

Resolution:  opposition  to  Forand  bill,  by 
Saline  County,  Kans.,  Medical  Society, 
A1088. 

Addresses 

Charter  of  Independence  for  Senior  Citi¬ 
zens,  by  Senator  Randolph,  A837. 

Helping  the  Elderly,  by  Representative 
Lane,  A980. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Blue  Shield’s  Future — and  Medicine,  A851. 

We  Can  and  Must  Do  More  for  Elderly, 
A862. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Aged:  study  problems  of  (See  S.  Res. 
266* ) . 

Government  contractors :  prohibit  discrim¬ 
ination  by,  in  living  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10115) . 

OLD  FORT  DAVIS,  TEX.,  establish  as  his¬ 
toric  site  (see  bill  H.R.  10352) . 

OLIVE  OIL,  remarks  in  House,  imports,  1638. 

OLIVER,  JAMES  C.  (a  Representative  from 
Maine ) . 

Address:  Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  Scout¬ 
ing,  by  William  R.  Henry,  A1042. 

Article:  A  Bleak  Forecast  of  Storms  Ahead, 
by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald,  A1160. 

- Charles  Van  Doren — Eyeless  in 

Wonderland,  by  Lawrence  S.  Hall  in  Re¬ 
porter  magazine,  A1106. 

- TVA:  The  Unlearned  Lesson,  by 

Lloyd  Armour  in  the  Nation  publication, 
A1151. 

Editorial:  Thoughts  for  the  New  Year — Is 
There  a  Public  Conscience  in  America 
Today?  by  Adrian  H.  Scolten  in  the  Nor¬ 
way-South  Paris  (Maine)  Advertiser- 
Democrat,  A1145. 

Letter:  downgrading  of  the  Army,  to  Wil¬ 
ber  M.  Brucker  by,  A1159. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Library  Services  Act:  extend  (see  bill  H.R. 
10117),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1540. 

National  defense:  views  of  Representative 
Vinson,  A1159. 

Vinson,  Carl:  views  on  Nation’s  defense, 
A1159. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES,  article.  Salute  to  Olym¬ 
pics,  1552. 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Farewell  to  Wild  Bill,  1829. 

Fear  of  Dislike,  A979. 

They’d  Vote  Red,  A959. 

O’MAHONEY,  JOSEPH  O.  (a  Senator  from 
Wyoming ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Commissioner  of  Patents:  clarify  author¬ 
ity  relating  to  patent  information  (see 
bill  S.  2986),  1817. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act:  amend  to  promote 
development  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  on 
public  lands  (see  bill  S.  2983),  1817. 

Rodriguez,  Eduardo  G.:  for  relief  (see  bill 
S.  2982),  1817. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Oil  and  gas  leasing,  1818. 

O’NEILL,  J.  M.,  article.  Religion  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Under  the  Constitution,  1892. 

O’NEILL,  THOMAS  P.,  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  Massachusetts) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Altimari,  Iolanda  I.:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R. 10227),  1964. 

Dooley,  Dr.  Thomas:  award  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10079), 
1543. 

ONEONTA  (N.Y.)  STAR,  article,  Israeli  Am¬ 
bassador  Says  Nation  Seeks  Peace  With 
Arabs,  A954. 

OPIUM  POPPY  SEEDS.  See  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration. 

OPTIMA  (publication),  article,  Soviet 
Union’s  Self-Sufficiency  in  Metals,  A829. 

OREAR,  JAY,  remarks  in  House,  disarma¬ 
ment  plan,  2179. 

OREGON,  list,  cities  which  received  PWA 
and  WPA  school-construction  aid,  1791. 

OREGON  FARMER  (publication),  article, 
What  Can  We  Pay  for  Plenty?  A1022. 

OSTERTAG,  HAROLD  C.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory:  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  1959. 

O’TOOLE,  DONALD,  address,  Future  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  A1084. 

OTTEN,  ALAN  L.,  article,  Johnson  Presses 
Drive  for  National  Backing  in  Presi¬ 
dential  Race,  A1058. 

OUTDOOR  AMERICA  (publication),  article, 
Where  Do  We  Stand,  A833. 

OUTER  SPACE. 

Articles  and  editorials 

It’s  Psychological,  Too,  1948, 

War  We’re  Losing,  A867. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Space  exploration  program:  conference  to 
study  problems  of  (see  S.J.  Res.  157; 
H.J.Res.  604). 

Space  race:  assure  victory  in  (see  H.  Con. 
Res.  581). 

Remarks  in  House 

Army  Development  Operations  Division: 
transfer  to  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  2044. 

Space  agencies:  consolidation,  1625. 

Space  program:  failure  of  administration’s 
policies,  1949. 

OXNAN,  G.  BROMLEY,  member,  Volunteer 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  2076. 

OZOG-WITEK,  HELEN,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10228) . 

PADRE  ISLAND,  editorial,  Park  Move  En¬ 
couraged,  A848. 

PAKISTAN,  remarks  in  Senate,  U.S.  aid,  1522. 

PALOMBO,  RAYMOND,  article.  Deep  Sea 
Lobstering,  A931. 

PANAMA,  REPUBLIC  OF,  report,  Impact  of 
1955  Treaty,  1646. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Treaties:  express  sense  of  Congress  toward 
with  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  459*,  510,  555). 


PANAMA,  REPUBLIC  OF— Continued 

Remarks  in  House 

American  Embassy:  flying  of  flag,  1699. 

Canal  Zone  Government:  appropriation, 
2157. 

Potter,  Gov.  W.  E.:  tribute,  2154. 

Treaties  with  the  United  States:  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (H.  Oon.  Res.  450)  re¬ 
lating  to,  1643,  A1180. 

U.S.  policies,  1645. 

PANAMA  CANAL. 

Articles  and  editorials 

New  Policy  Urged  by  Senator  Aiken,  1814. 

This  Is  No  Time  To  Give  Away  Our  Rights, 
A1030. 

Letters 

American  policies,  by  Husband  E.  Kimmel, 
A968. 

Flying  the  flag,  by  Helen  P.  Lasell,  A963. 

Remarks  in  House 

Panama  flag:  flying  in  Canal  Zone,  1644, 
A957,  A1032. 

- views  of  the  President,  1807. 

Treaties  with  Panama:  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  Con.  Res.  459)  relating  to,  1643, 
A1180. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Aiken  report,  1814. 

PANG,  RICHARD,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10158). 

PARADE  (magazine),  article,  New  War  on 
Crime,  1982. 

PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA,  let¬ 
ter,  tribute  to  Congressman  Teague  of 
Texas,  A779. 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW.  See  Law. 

PASSAIC  (N.J.)  HERALD-NEWS,  article,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  A1116. 

PASTORE,  JOHN  O.  (a  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island) . 

Remarks :  Theodore  Green  testimonial  din¬ 
ner,  by,  1492. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bills,  1753. 

PATENT  OFFICE,  remarks  in  Senate,  investi- 
agte,  2116. 

PATENTS.  See  Department  of  Commerce. 

PATERSON  (N.J.)  NEWS,  editorial,  Secre¬ 
tary  Mitchell  Charts  Blueprint  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  A1038. 

PATMAN,  WRIGHT  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Article:  Advertising:  New  Villain  Is  Tagged 
in  TV,  by  Robert  Alden  in  the  New  York 
Times,  A1128. 

Letter:  interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term 
bonds,  to  Representative  Mills  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Temple,  A1134. 

Memorandum :  below-cost  selling  practices, 
2084. 

Table:  bonds — tax  exempt  versus  taxable 
yields,  2226. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Independent  competitive  enterprise: 
strengthen  (see  bill  H.R.  10235),  2092. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Banks:  purchase  of  tax-exempt  securities, 
2225. 

Below-cost  sales:  prohibit,  2081-2084. 

Food  stores:  loss-selling  practices,  2082. 

Small  business:  unfair  sales  practices  det¬ 
rimental  to,  2081-2084. 

Tax-exempt  bonds:  purchases  by  banks, 
2225. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Small  Business  (Select), 
2092. 

PATTERSON,  JOHN  (Governor  of  Alabama), 
remarks  in  House,  tribute,  A1067. 

Statement:  Proposed  Civil  Rights  Legisla¬ 
tion,  A843,  A1067. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES.  See 
States. 

PAXTANG,  PA.,  article,  Pay-as-You-Go  Pro¬ 
grams  Keep  Paxtang  Free  of  Debt,  A961. 

PEACE,  National  Peace  Agency,  create  (see 
bills  S.  2989;  H.R.  10252,  10273,  10276, 
10339,  10342,  10349). 
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PEACE  AGENCY,  remarks  in  Senate,  estab¬ 
lish,  1931. 

PEARL  HARBOR  ATTACK  VETERANS,  INC., 
article,  New  Officers  of  Post  1,  A1066. 
Resolution:  Federal  aid  to  education,  by 
post  1,  A1066. 

PEARSON,  DREW. 

Articles 

Ike  Angered  by  CIA  Chief,  1988. 

Ruling  Due  on  Lamb  Grading  End,  A865. 
Senate  Duties  Come  First  With  Lyndon, 
A1058. 

Space  Race  (excerpt),  1949. 

PELLY,  THOMAS  M.  (o  Representative  from 
Washington) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  intrdouced  by 
Broadcasting  stations:  relating  to  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10275),  2093. 

Price-support  subsidies:  repeal  (see  bill 
H.R.  10350) ,  2188. 

Uniformed  services:  equalize  pay  of  retired 
members  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10274) ,  2093. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture :  discontinue  Government 

controls,  2184. 

- surpluses  disposal,  2185. 

Bills  passed  over,  1627. 

PENDLETON  EAST  OREGONIAN,  editorial, 
One  Bad  Apple,  A933. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  report.  More  Jobs  Found 
for  Older  Workers  in  1959,  by  Advisory 
Board  on  Problems  of  Older  Workers, 
A1064. 

PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Realism  or  Politics,  A847. 

What  Is  National  Greatness?  A 1038. 
PERKINS,  CARL  D.  (a  Representative  from 
Kentucky) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2162. 

PERKINS,  CHARLES  H.,  editorial,  Well-De¬ 
served  Honor,  A787. 

PFOST,  GRACIE,  (a  Representative  from 
Idaho) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  HR 
10364),  2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Special  milk  program,  2069. 

Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
2091,  2092,  2171,  2188. 

PHELPS,  M.  T„  article,  Trends  in  Today’s 
Government,  1495. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  letter,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  from  Youth  Study  Center 
1842,  2025. 

Resolution:  175th  anniversary  of  adoption 
of  Constitution,  by  City  Council,  A993. 
Articles  and  editorials 

To  Subsidize  Railroads,  All  12. 

Urban  Renewal,  1850. 

PHILADELPHIA  CANCER  LEAGUE,  address. 
Cancer— Enemy  on  the  Run,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Toll,  A1142. 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER. 

Article  and  editorials 

Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats  Learn,  A790. 
Political  Sabotage  of  School  Aid,  A1029. 
Schools  Losing  Teachers,  1775. 
PHILADELPHIA  TRIBUNE,  editorial:  South¬ 
ern  Negroes  Can’t  Vote  Until  Congress 
Enforces  Constitution,  A1115. 

PHILBIN,  PHILIP  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Article:  David  McGregor  Cheney  Honored 
by  Literary  Society,  from  the  Clinton 
(Mass.)  Item,  A965  . 

- In  Honor  of  Burns’  Birthday,  by 

Alexander  C.  Duncan  in  the  Clinton 
(Mass.)  Item,  A979. 

Text  of  bill  (H.R.  10211)  to  maintain  tax- 
exemption  benefits  for  certain  conserva¬ 
tion  organization,  A972. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Educational  exchange  visitors:  waiver  of 
period  of  residence  abroad  for  certain 
(see  bill  H.R.  10118) ,  1704. 

No.  Ill - 6 


PHILBIN,  PHILIP  J.— Continued 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Nonprofit  conservation  organizations:  tax 
exemption  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10211),  1963. 
Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10387) ,  2227. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Cheney,  David  McGregor:  tribute,  A964. 
Conservation  organizations:  tax-exemp¬ 
tion  benefits,  A971. 

Religious  descrations  and  bombings,  2170. 
PHILLIPS,  EARL  G.,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2965). 
PHILLIPS,  LUCAS  D.,  letter  by,  A1075 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED,  biographical 
sketch,  John  W.  Kemp,  A977. 

Editorial:  Helping  the  Disabled,  A846. 
Bills  and  resolutions 

Free  mailing  privileges:  provide,  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10263) . 

Tax  exemption:  provide  extra  for  (see  bill 
H.R.  10326). 

Remarks  in  Senate 
John  W.  Kemp,  A777. 

PICKERING,  MARJORIE,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10153) . 

PIRNIE,  .ALEXANDER  (a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2164. 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1635. 
♦School  milk  program,  2071. 

PITKIN,  ROBERT  B.,  remarks  in  House,  ar¬ 
ticle  on  loyalty  oath,  A907. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  article.  Renaissance, 
1851. 

PITTSFIELD  (MASS.)  BERKSHIRE  EAGLE, 
editorial,  Sound  Civil  Rights  Plan, 
A1033. 

PITTSTON  (PA.)  DISPATCH. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Local  Interest  n  Civil  War  Centennial, 
A950. 

Strip  Mining  Wiping  Out  Last  Trace  of 
Major  Coal  Operation,  A975. 

PLAMBSCK,  HERB,  address,  Our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Problems,  A875. 

PLASTIC  BAGS.  See  Children;  Interstate 
Commerce. 

PLATTE,  S.  DAK.,  bridge  across  Missouri 
River  (see  bill  H.R.  10207). 

PLYWOOD,  remarks  in  House,  imports:  cause 
of  closing  of  plants,  2177. 

POAGE,  W.  R.  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R 
10355),  2188. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  farmers’  bill  of  rights,  2175. 
Interpariamentary  Union  meeting,  2175. 
POCATELLO  FIRST  CORPORATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  convey 
certain  land  to  (see  bill  S.  2947). 

POEMS,  Don’t  Quit,  1988. 

The  Battle  Thunders  All  Along  the  Line 
1834. 

Unification,  A1108. 

POFF,  RICHARD  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia) . 

Report:  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program 
In  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  Robert  J.  Conner,  Sr.,  A936. 
Table :  statistical  report  on  alcoholic  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  municipal  court, 
District  of  Columbia,  A938. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937:  amend 
relative  to  retirement  age  (see  bill  H.R 
10388) ,  2227. 

POINT  4  YOUTH  CORPS,  letters,  establish 
(sundry),  1666,  1667. 

Remarks  in  House,  establish,  1665. 

POISON  PREVENTION  WEEK,  remarks  in 
House,  observe,  1625. 

POLAND,  editorial,  Spiritual  Allies,  A930 
Remarks  in  House:  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
A1144,  A1150,  A1152,  A1156,  A1160,  A1172, 
A1175,  A1179. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  U.S.  aid,  1522. 


POLING,  CLARK  V.,  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  award,  to  late  (see  bills  S. 
2969;  H.R.  9966). 

POLITICS. 

Articles  and  editorials 
High  Costs,  A1004. 

Report  From  Washington,  A777. 

Letters 

Election  year  threatens  legislative  duties 
of  86th  Congress,  A1140. 

POLLACK,  JACK  HARRISON,  article.  Let’s 
Put  Our  Ex-Presidents  in  Senate,  A789. 
POLLAK,  HARRY  H.,  article,  Quiet  Rus¬ 
sians — New  Breed — Indian  Style,  A859. 
POLLS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION,  California, 
30th  district,  A1080. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi¬ 
ness:  taxation  of  cooperatives  and  other 
issues,  A998,  A999. 

North  Dakota:  current  issues,  A1013. 
Letters,  methods  of  conducting 
Gallup,  George,  2205. 

Gore,  Albert,  2203. 

Roper,  Elmo,  2203. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Examination  of  methods  of  conducting 
2203. 

POLL  TAX,  memorandum,  constitutionality 
of  Javits  amendment,  1598. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Amendment  to  S.J.  Res  39  to  abolish,  1512, 
1531,  1559,  1588,  1593. 

Supreme  Court  decision  (Butler  against 
Thompson) ,  1589. 

PONY  EXPRESS,  issue  medal  to  commemo¬ 
rate  (see  bill  S.  2454*). 

PORTER,  CHARLES  O.  (a  Representative 
from  Oregon) . 

Article:  Arms  Plan  Lag  by  United  States, 
by  Dana  Schmidt  in  the  New  York 
Times,  2181. 

Castro's  Cuba,  by  Robert  Taber  in 
the  Nation  publication,  A1050. 

Catholic  Bishops  Plead  for  Domini¬ 
cans  in  Prison,  by  Will  Lissner  in  the 
New  York  Times,  A1066. 

"  Lobby  of  a  Million  Ghosts,  by  John 
O’Kearney  in  the  Nation  publication, 
A1120. 

- Scrutable  Occidental,  from  Time 

magazine  relative  to  western  Pacific  tour 
by,  A1002. 

- Trujillo:  More  Croesus  Than  Caesar, 

by  J.  I.  J imenes-Grullon  in  the  Nation 
publication,  A1040. 

"  ‘  What  Can  We  Pay  for  Plenty?  by 

Harley  Libby  in  Oregon  Farmer  publica¬ 
tion,  A1022. 

- - What  Happened  to  Ike’s  National 

Forest  Program?  by  Forest  Amsden  in 
the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World,  A1107. 

- - Will  Chiang  Step  Down?  by  John 

T.  T.  Ma  in  New  Republic  magazine, 
A1101. 

- Working  Paper  on  Disarmament,  by 

Alexander  Korneitchuk  and  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg,  2184. 

- World  Wins  Freedom  Award  (sun¬ 
dry),  from  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg  )  World 
A1129. 

Broadcast:  Nuclear  Testing,  by  Tris  Coffin 
A1148. 

Correspondence  with  Henry  R.  Luce  rela¬ 
tive  to  Time  magazine  article  on  Far 
East  tour  of,  A1122,  A1123. 

Editorial:  General  Trujillo  on  Trial,  from 
the  New  York  Times,  A1155. 

Let’s  Lift  the  Ceiling,  from  the 
Grants  Pass  (Oreg.)  Courier,  A1165. 

- - Realism  and  Recognition,  from  the 

Toronto  (Canada)  Globe  and  Mail. 
A1181. 

Letters:  distorted  Time  magazine  article 
relative  to  Far  East  tour  (sundry)  by 
A1122,  A1123. 

— - - 'Federal  civilian  personnel  problems 

in  the  Far  East,  to  Representative 
Murray  by,  A1189. 

Memorandums :  Disarmament  Conference 
in  London,  findings  of,  2179,  2182. 
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PORTER,  CHARLES  O. — Continued 

Releases:  Time  magazine  article  relative 
to  tour  of  Far  East,  A1122. 

Report:  Federal  Civilian  Personnel  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Far  East,  prepared  by, 
A1189. 

Review  by  Dan  Wakefield  of  book  by 
Maria  Flores  entitled  “The  Benefactor’’ 
in  the  Saturday  Review  publication, 
A1174. 

Statement:  Russian  and  American  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  A1138. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  531),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Disarmament,  2179-2181. 

- - Conference  in  London,  2179. 

- Soviet  obstructions,  2180. 

Dominican  Republic:  Trujillo  regime, 
2216. 

Red  China:  admission  to  U.N.,  2184. 

Reece,  B.  Carroll:  debate  by  Record  inser¬ 
tion,  A1121. 

PORT  HUENEME,  CALIF.,  Oxnard  Harbor 
District:  convey  real  estate  to  (see  bill 
S.  3017). 

PORTLAND,  OREG.,  article,  Housing  Prob¬ 
lems,  A970. 

PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AUTHORITY,  edi¬ 
torial,  Muddled  Thinking,  A910. 

PORTUGAL,  article,  Portuguese  Colony  of 
Angola,  A887. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS,  COMMEMORATIVE, 
remarks  in  House,  “Dixie”:  commemora¬ 
tive  stamp,  2186. 

POSTAL  RECORD  (publication),  article.  Bill 
Langer,  1833. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL.  See  Post  Office 
Department. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT.  See  also 
Postmaster  General. 

Airmail:  bills  to  clarify  law  relative  to 
transportation  of  (see  bills  HR.  10196, 
10277) . 

Alaska:  bill  to  provide  for  expeditious 
handling  of  mail  to  and  from  (see  bill 
S.  2963) . 

Alaska  and  Hawaii:  remarks  in  Senate, 
expedite  handling  of  mail,  1549. 

Buffalo:  remarks  in  House,  equipping  new 
post  office,  A11S2. 

Compensation:  remarks  in  Senate,  in¬ 
crease,  1934. 

Employee  organizations:  bills  to  recognize 
(see  bills  H.R.  10101,  10258). 

Field  service:  bills  to  prevent  use  of  stop¬ 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
(see  bills  H.R.  10133,  10256.  10384). 

First-class  mail:  letter,  airlifting,  by  D.  L. 
Hand,  A1134. 

Hawaii:  bills  to  provide  for  expeditious 
handling  of  mail  to  and  from  (see  bills 
S.  2963;  H.R.  10168) . 

Obscene  matter:  bill  to  strengthen  pen¬ 
alties  for  mailing  or  transporting  (see 
bill  H.R.  10172) . 

■ - editorial,  Right  Reading,  A942. 

- - remarks  in  House,  strengthen  pen¬ 
alties,  A909. 

Oklahoma:  proceedings  at  dedication  of 
plaque,  A1128. 

Parcel  post:  remarks  in  House,  rate  in¬ 
crease,  1671. 

Performance  reports:  letters,  complaining 
of,  by  John  W.  Mace  and  others,  A1187. 

Physically  handicapped:  bill  to  provide  free 
mailing  privileges  for  (see  bill  H.R. 
10263) . 

Postal  rates:  bills  to  suspend  certain  (see 
bills  S.  2943;  H.R.  1073,  10124). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  letters,  performance  reports, 
by  John  W.  Mace  and  others,  A1186. 

Weekly  publications :  bill  to  permit  suspen¬ 
sion  of  two  issues  without  loss  of  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  (see  bill  H.R.  10265). 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO.,  report, 
1541. 

POTTER,  W.  E.  (Governor,  Panama  Canal 
Zone) ,  remarks  in  House,  tribute,  2154. 


POUCHER,  WAYNE,  address,  Foreign  Aid, 
A994. 

Text  of  radio  broadcast,  Surrender  to 
Whom?  A793. 

POUTRE,  CLIFFORD  A.  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) , 
letter,  tribute,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Earle  F. 
Cooke,  A885. 

POWELL,  ADAM  C.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Article:  Harlem’s  No.  1  Sickness— Numbers 
Game,  by  Jackie  Robinson  in  the  New 
York  Post,  A814. 

- Portuguese  Colony  of  Angola,  A887. 

- Rev.  O.  D.  Dempsey:  “Mayor  of  Har¬ 
lem,”  by  Joseph  Wershba,  A866. 

■ — - Volatile  Reverend  Powell  Is  Capping 

Secular  Career,  by  Edward  T.  Folliard  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A1165. 

Editorial:  Pot  Calling  Kettle  Black,  from 
the  Journal  and  Guide  publication, 
A1187. 

Letter:  Bishop  Sherman  L.  Greene,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  paying  tribute  to, 
A1173. 

- John  Young  III,  in  the  New  York 

Times,  entitled  “Mr.  Powell  Supported,” 
A1173. 

- numbers  racket,  to  New  York  Police 

Commissioner  Kennedy  from  a  retired 
schoolteacher,  1811. 

Remarks  in  House  relative  to  qualifications 
to  be  chairman  of  House  committee, 
A1119. 

Resolution:  Interdenominational  Ministers 
Meeting  of  Greater  New  York,  numbers 
racket,  A812. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10389),  2227. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  544) ,  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Felt,  Harry:  numbers  operator,  1810. 

Gambling  expose  in  New  York  City:  num¬ 
bers  racket,  1810. 

- list  of  numbers  operators,  1811. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

POWERS,  SUSAN,  article,  Your  Old  Passport 
May  Have  New  Look,  A1182. 

PRESIDENT,  CANDIDATES  FOR,  article,  Are 
the  People  So  Dumb?  A1060. 

Statement:  Religious  Prejudice,  by  Walter 
Chandler  and  others,  A840. 

PRESIDENTS,  PAST,  article,  Let’s  Put  Our 
Ex-President  in  Senate,  A789. 

List:  Presidents’  lives  after  leaving  White 
House,  A789. 

PRESIDENT’S  COMMITTEE  ON  PRICE  STA¬ 
BILITY.  See  Cabinet  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Analysis  of  a  Phrase  by  Eisenhower,  1823. 

Defeatism,  2101. 

Eisenhower's  Calm  Handling  of  Arguments 
Called  Inspiring,  A952. 

Ike  Must  Accept  Blame  for  Woes  of  Farm 
Program,  A1014. 

Our  Next  President:  Roy  Roberts  Wants 
Eisenhower  Qualities,  A788. 

War  We’re  Losing,  A867. 

Who  Has  Answers?  A895. 

Would  Share  Atom  Bomb  With  Allies, 
2002. 

Bills  and  resolution 

Election:  amend  Constitution  relative  to 
(see  bill  H.R.  10301) . 

Mount  Rushmore:  include  likeness  of 
President  Eisenhower  on  (see  bills  S. 
2944;  H.R.  10050,  10070). 

Successors:  amend  code  relative  to  threats 
against,  to  the  (see  bill  H.R.  10187). 

Communications  from 

Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal :  report  of 
Interagency  Committee  on  (H.  Doc.  335), 
2191,  2216. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Con. 

Communications  from 

District  of  Columbia:  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  (H.  Doc.  327),  2091. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration:  supplemental  appropriation  (H. 
Doc.  329),  2091. 

New  obligational  authority  for  various 
agencies  (H.  Doc.  327),  2091. 

Veterans’  Administration:  supplemental 
appropriation  (H.  Doc.  328),  2091. 

Letters  by 

District  of  Columbia:  representation,  1608. 

Letters  to 

Presidio  needs  foreign  aid  money,  by  Juan 
Rivera,  Sr.,  A974. 

Messages 

Agriculture  (H.  Doc.  330) ,  2110,  2143. 

Remarks  in  House 

Farm  program:  message  to  Congress,  2144, 
2175,2184. 

Representatives:  4-year  term,  2177. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Atomic  information:  sharing  with  allies, 
2002,  2003. 

Farm  program:  message  to  Congress,  2106, 
2108,  2124,  2141. 

Item  veto:  advantages,  1982. 

- approval,  1841. 

Panama  Canal:  flying  of  Panamanian  flag, 
1807. 

Spending  abroad:  programs  to  continue, 
1522. 

Teachers’  salaries:  Federal  aid,  1872. 

Statements  by 

Atomic  information:  sharing  with  allies, 
2002. 

Giving  Allies  Nuclear  Weapons,  1961. 

Management  of  national  debt,  1497. 

Nuclear  tests,  1978. 

Panama  Canal,  1643. 

Transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  2167,  2168. 

PRESIDIO,  TEX.,  letter,  needs  foreign  aid 
money,  by  Juan  Rivera,  Sr.,  A974. 

PRESTON,  DICKIE,  article.  There’s  Gold  in 
Those  Mountain  of  Grain,  A1054. 

PRESTON,  PRINCE  H.  (a  Representative 
from  Georgia). 

Remarks:  highway  construction  program, 
committee  testimony  by  Bertram  Tal- 
lamy,  2148-2151. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Department  of  Commerce:  appropriations 
for  (see  bill  H.R.  10234),  2092. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2146-2148,  2151,  2152,  2154-2158. 

- highway  program,  2148. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  flag-flying  incidents, 
2157. 

Potter,  W.E.,  2157. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Appropriations.  2091. 

PREVENTION  (publication),  article,  Good 
Legislation  on  Chemicals  in  Food,  A1039. 

PRICE,  MELVIN  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois) . 

Editorial:  Don't  Sell  MATS  Short,  from 
the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News -Democrat, 
A1024. 

- - Enviable  Safety  Record,  from  the 

Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat,  A1031. 

Bills  arid  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Nonresidents:  relating  to  uniform  tax 
treatment  by  States  of  (see  bill  HR. 
10066;  H.J.  Res.  595),  1542. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE,  address,  How  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Can  Recapture  Its  Pioneer¬ 
ing  Spirit,  by  Louis  E.  Wolfson,  A1009. 

Editorials:  Necessary  Business  Expense, 
(sundry) ,  A1173. 

Articles  and  editorial 

Strength  (see  bills  H.R.  10048;  10235- 

10240). 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD.  See 
Foreign  Investments. 

PROGRESSIVE  FARMER,  article.  Agricul¬ 
ture's  Men  of  the  Year,  1498. 
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PROTESTANT  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION, 
address,  Dignity  of  Teaching,  by  Charles 
H.  Silver,  A849. 

PROUTY,  WINSTON  L.  ( a  Senator  from. 
Vermont) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

National  transportation  system :  strengthen 
and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1886. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1829. 

PROXMIRE,  WILLIAM  (a  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin)  . 

Article:  Action  on  Market  Has  Quick  Trig¬ 
ger,  by  Burton  Crane  in  the  New  York 
Times,  1507. 

- - African  Development,  series  by 

Arnold  Rivkin,  1573-1575. 

- Current  Trends  in  Business  and 

Finance,  by  George  Shea  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  1507. 

- - Democrats — Out  With  the  Pluto- 

gogs,  in  Time  magazine,  1713. 

- Investment  Guaranties  and  Private 

Investment,  by  Arnold  Rivkin,  1576. 

- Savings  Slowdown,  in  the  Wall 

Street  Journal,  1712. 

■  - Survey  of  Manufacturers  on  “Tight 

Money”  Policies,  excerpt  from  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  1573. 

Editorial:  Claim  Court  No  Place  for  Mr. 
Durfee,  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
A778. 

Letter:  farm  program  analysis,  from  True 
D.  Morse,  1499. 

■  - interest  rate  issues,  by  Gardiner  C. 

Means  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  A1015. 

- Senate  in  recent  years,  by  Richard 

H.  Rovere  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
A854. 

Memorandum :  farm  program  analysis, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1500-1505. 

Table:  interest  costs  for  construction  of  a 
high  school,  1923. 

- money  supply,  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  and  municipal  bond  interest  rates, 
1929. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bills  S.  2935,  3020) 
1709,  2195. 

African  affairs,  1573. 

Agriculture:  criticism  of  EisenhoWer- 
Benson  programs,  1587. 

- Eisenhower  farm  proposals,  1499. 

American  overseas  investments,  1575. 

Douglas,  Paul:  economic  report,  1713. 

Education:  interest  costs  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  1928. 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  1923. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.: 
50th  anniversary,  1930. 

Government  bonds:  interest  rates,  1506. 
1711. 

Nelson,  Gov.  Gaylord:  statement  regarding 
chemical  additives,  1713. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

Orders  to  print 

Child  Welfare  Services  (see  S.  Res.  270) . 

Employment,  growth,  and  price  levels  (see 
S.  Con.  Res.  86,  87) . 

Energy  resources  and  technology  (see  S. 
Con.  Res.  88). 

Income  tax  revision  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  558). 

Public  Assistance  Program  (see  S.  Res. 
269). 

United  States  and  Soviet  economies:  com¬ 
parison  (see  S.  Con.  Res.  §9). 

Veterans  benefits  calculator:  extra  copies 
(see  H.  Con.  Res.  579). 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS — Continued 
Remarks  in  Senate 

Africa:  military  technology:  print,  2134. 
Facts  on  Communism,  Volume  1:  print,' 
2133. 

Foreign  policy:  print  committee  docu¬ 
ments,  2134. 

Nomination  and  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  (publication) : 
print,  2133. 

Satellite  and  missile  programs:  print 
hearings,  2134. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH,  address,  Cancer — Enemy 
on  the  Run,  by  Representative  Toll, 
A1142. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Blue  Shield’s  Future — and  Medicine 
A851. 

Everything’s  Socialism  to  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  A805. 

Florida  Medical  Center,  A1170. 

Governor  Furcolo’s  Highway  Bill,  1952. 
Health  Boon  for  Uncle  Sam’s  Staff,  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Carlson,  A797. 

High  Cost  of  Sickness,  A826. 

Our  Doctor  Crisis  (sundry) ,  A784,  A785. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Grants-in-aid:  provide,  for  research  re¬ 
lated  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10341). 

Rocky  Mountain  fever  experimentee: 
amend  act  to  provide  gratuity  to  sur¬ 
vivor  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10380). 

Yellow  fever:  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  those  who  aided  Walter  Reed  in  con¬ 
quest  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10391). 

Remarks  in  House 

Medical  scholarships,  A982. 

Resolutions 

Health  Services  Study  Commission,  by. 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  A10S0. 

Opposition  to  Forand  bill,  by  Saline 
County  (Kans.)  Medical  Society,  A1088. 
PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Administration:  facilitate  (see  bill  HR 
7004*). 

States:  clarify  right  of,  to  select  certain 
(see  bills  S.  2959;  H.R.  10102,  10336). 
Withdrawals:  require  act  of  Congress  to 
permit  certain  (see  bills  H.R.  10056, 
10064,  10116,  10217,  10257). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Mineral  Leasing  Act:  revision,  1818. 
Privately  owned  property:  taxation,  1967. 
PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS.  See  Polls  of 
Public  Opinion. 

PUBLIC  ROADS,  address,  Balanced  High¬ 
way  Program  for  the  Nation,  by  S.  Sloan 
Colt,  A926. 

Letter:  Third  Street  highway  section, 
Reno,  Nev.,  by  Representative  Baring, 
A963. 

Table:  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  2149- 
2151. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Chaotic  State  of  Highway  Law,  A984. 

High  Cost  of  Motor  Accidents,  A1131. 
Milwaukee  Wins  Title  as  Safest  Big  U.S. 
City,  A1000. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Construction:  amend  act  to  provide  com¬ 
petition  in,  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10061). 
Remarks  in  House 

Highway  trust  fund:  status,  2148. 

Safety  legislation:  provide  register  in  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  of  all  revoked 
licenses,  A839. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Highway  trust  fund:  sums  transferred  to 
general  fund,  1494. 

PUCINSKI,  ROMAN  C.  (a  Representative 
from  Illinois) . 

Address:  Ruth  Melville,  before  the  Port¬ 
age  Park  (Ill.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
A936. 

Article:  Report  From  Washington,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Trohan  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  A777. 


PUCINSKI,  ROMAN  C. — Continued 
Editorial:  Mikoyan  Will  Like  It  In  Cuba, 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  A975. 

- - Poles  Are  Spiritual  Allies,  from  the 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  A930. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Burnham  Chemical  Co.:  for  relief  (see 
H.J.  Res.  609),  2228. 

Chodor,  Katarzyna:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10291),  2094. 

Chodor,  Tadeusz  F.:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10291),  1094. 

Ozog-Witek,  Helen:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10228) ,  1964. 

Thelander,  Roy:  for  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10398), 2228. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10390),  2227. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Airline  flights:  provide  advance  weather 
data,  2152. 

Chicago  hotels,  2224. 

Congressional  Hotel,  2224. 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill:  Aviation  Weather  Services,  2152. 
Goldstein,  Israel :  invocation  in  the  House, 
1700. 

House  of  Representatives:  anniversary  of 
first  Jewish  prayer  'in,  A791. 

Jewish  invocation  in  the  House:  100th 
anniversary  of  first,  1700. 

Kosciuszko,  Thaddeus:  anniversary  of 
birth,  A1 152. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  anniversary  of  birth, 
A1152. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association: 
modern  minutemen  of  national  econ¬ 
omy,  A933. 

Poland :  tribute  to  people  of,  A930. 
•Raphall,  Morris  Jacob:  first  Jewish  prayer 
in  House  offered  by,  A791. 

PUERTO  RICO,  statehood,  provide  referen¬ 
dum  on  question  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10266) . 
PUILLET,  GERARD,  relief  (see  bill  H.R 
10145) . 

PUNXSUTAWNEY,  PA.,  remarks  in  House, 
Groundhog  Day,  1626. 

QUIE,  ALBERT  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Minnesota) . 

Letter:  national  floral  emblem  (excerpt), 
by  Margo  Cairns,  A927. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Corn  tassel:  designate  as  national  floral 
emblem,  A927. 

National  floral  emblem:  designate  corn 
tassel  as,  A927. 

Special  milk  program,  2071. 

QUIGLEY,  JAMES  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Editorial:  High  Cost  of  Sickness,  from  the 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  A826. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  HR 
10212),  1963. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  550) ,  1543. 
QUINN,  ROWLAND  K.,  JR.,  article,  Drinking 
in  Planes,  A933. 

RABAUT,  LOUIS  C.  (a  Representative  from 
Michigan) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
District  of  Columbia:  appropriations  for 
government  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10233) ,  2092. 
VA  beneficiaries:  reimburse  for  certain 
transportation  expenses  (see  bill  H.R. 
10282),  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  meeting,  2064. 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2051,  2052,  2064. 

Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  2091. 

RACIAL  RELATIONS.  See  also  Civil  Rights. 
Remarks  in  House 

Federal  housing:  racial  discrimination, 
1808. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION,  address,  Responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Television,  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson,  A941. 

Letter:  it’s  your  world,  television  pro¬ 
gram,  by  W.  James  Westhafer,  A1116. 
Article  sand  editorials 
Advertising,  A1128. 

Honesty  Still  Best  Policy,  A1132. 

NARBA  Now  or  Never,  A845. 

Television  Reaches  Out  to  1  Million 
Southerners  Who  Can’t  Read  or  Write, 
A856. 

Too  Much,  But  Never  Enough,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Derounian,  A883. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Broadcasting  licenses:  strengthen  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  to  promote  public  interest 
(see  bill  H.R.  10242) . 

Broadcasting  stations:  amend  act  relative 
to  hours  of  operation  of  certain  (see  bill 
HR.  10275). 

Misleading  material :  prohibit  broadcasting 
of  (see  bill  H.R.  10241) . 

Radio  towers:  painting  and  illumination 
of  (see  bill  H.R.  10259). 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Licentious  television  programs:  contribu¬ 
tion  to  juvenile  delinquency,  1728. 
RAIKIN,  SPAS  T„  letter  by,  A1183. 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

30  years’  service:  provide  for  retirement 
after,  at  age  62  (see  bills  H.R.  10253, 
10388) . 

Veterans  benefits:  exclude  in  computing 
benefits  under  (see  bills  S.  3010;  H.R. 
10316) . 

RAILROADS,  address,  Removal  of  Impossible 
Handicaps,  by  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  A966. 
Letter:  Milestones,  A855. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Agreement  on  Need,  A793,  A831. 

Bleak  Year  on  the  Rails,  A901. 

Dear  Hand  at  Throttle,  A969. 
Featherbedding,  A922. 

Philadelphia  To  Subsidize,  A1112. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation,  establish  (see  S.  J.  Res. 
158;  H.  J.  Res.  606). 

Remarks  in  House 
Deterioration,  A1078. 

Passenger  service:  discontinuance,  1809. 

- Federal  aid  to  continue,  2085. 

- prevent  further  deterioration,  1S56. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation,  2098. 

Statements 

Freight  Car  Shortage,  by  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sioners,  A908. 

New  Haven  Railroad  Co.,  by  Wilton,  Conn., 
Democratic  Town  Committee,  A966. 
RAINS,  ALBERT  (a  Representative  from 
Alabama) . 

Essay:  I  Speak  for  Democracy,  by  Geral¬ 
dine  Reenes,  A930. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  Housing  Act:  amend  to  halt 
serious  slump  in  residential  construc¬ 
tion  (see  bill  H.R.  10213),  1963. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on, 
1640. 

RANDOLPH,  JENNINGS  (a  Senator  from 
West  Virginia) . 

Address:  Charter  of  Independence  for 
Senior  Citizens,  before  the  West  Virginia 
Institute  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Aging  by,  A837. 

Editorials:  West  Virginia — Comments  on 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Article  (sundry), 
A949. 

Letter:  activities  of  Labcraft  in  West 
Virginia,  from  John  P.  Russo,  1521. 
Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1911. 


RANDOLPH,  JENNINGS— Continued 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Beecroft,  Walter  F.,  for  relief  (see  bill 
S.  3016),  2195. 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007) ,  2096. 

Dourakos,  James  D.,  for  relief  (see  bill 
S.  2946),  1482. 

Food-stamp  programs:  establish  demon¬ 
stration  (see  bill  S.  2945),  1482. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  criticism  of  Eisenhower  - 
Benson  program,  1584-1588. 

-  grain  storage  expenses,  1587. 

-  price  supports,  1586. 

Belair,  Felix:  article  on  Benson  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  1584. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1785,  1786,  1870,  1925. 

Foreign  aid  program,  1524,  1527,  1528. 
Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1836. 

Metalab  Labcraft  Division  of  Norbute 
Corp.:  work  in  West  Virginia,  1521. 

Mine  safety  bill,  1822. 

Mowrey,  Dr.  Corma,  1939. 

Tunley,  Roul:  article  on  West  Virginia, 
1520,  1940. 

Turkey,  coal  basin  development  funds, 
1524. 

West  Virginia!  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  1520,  1940. 

- buckwheat  cakes,  1522. 

- economic  problems,  1520,  1870. 

RAPHALL,  MORRIS  J.,  prayer  in  House  of 
Representatives  in  1860,  1672,  1701. 
Remarks  in  House:  First  Jewish  prayer 
in  Congress,  A791,  A815. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  prayer  in  House  in 
1860,  1499. 

RAY,  JOHN  H.  (a  Representative  from  New 
York) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to 
Academy,  1807. 

RAYBURN,  SAM,  Speaker  of  the  House  (a 
Representative  from  Texas). 

Address:  Acceptance  of  Cordell  Hull 

Award,  before  the  Committee  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  by,  A774. 
- Secretary  of  State  Herter,  present- 

.  ing  Cordell  Hull  Award  to,  A773. 

Article:  H.R.  755-3:  Federal  Charter  for 
Eoy  Scouts  of  America,  from  Scouting 
magazine  by,  A1055. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1540. 

READER'S  DIGEST,  remarks  in  House,  re¬ 
jection  of  article,  A969. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT, 
resolution,  beef  imports,  by  Kansas  Leg¬ 
islature,  A1035. 

Addresses 

Balance-of -Payments  Problem,  by  John 
J.  McCloy,  A903. 

Foreign  Trade  Crisis,  by  O.  R.  Strackbein, 
A1096. 

Labor  and  Foreign  Trade,  by  O.  R.  Strack¬ 
bein,  2087. 

Articles  and  editorials 

New  England  Facing  Threat  From  Abroad, 
A918. 

Now  Russian  Textiles?  All  14. 
“Protectionism”  or  “Trade,  Not  Aid,” 
A809. 

Trend  of  Economy — View  From  a  Pro¬ 
montory,  A918. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Domestic  and  foreign  industry:  equalize 
competitive  conditions  between  (see 
bills  H.R.  10092,  10133). 

Tariffs:  express  sense  of  Congress  toward 
reductions  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  464,  503, 
526,554,556,560,580,583). 

Letters 

Firefighting  equipment,  by  A.  Ward  La- 
France,  A809. 

Textile  imports,  by  Leon  Lowenstein,  A925. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT— 

Continued 

Remarks  in  House 

Imports:  effect  on  American  labor,  2087. 

Plywood:  closing  of  domestic  plants,  2176, 
2177. 

Tariff  policies  criticized,  A792. 

Tariffs  and  quotas:  use  to  protect  domes¬ 
tic  industries,  2074. 

Textile  imports,  2074. 

Statements 

Privileged  Imports — Major  Textile  Peril, 
by  W.  Ray  Bell,  A873. 

Shrimp  Is  No.  1  U.S.  Seafood  Industry,  by 
National  Shrimp  Congress,  Inc.,  A1188. 

REECE.  B.  CARROLL  (a  Representative 
from  Tennessee) . 

Article :  Scrutable  Occidental — Represent¬ 
ative  Porter’s  Western  Pacific  Tour,  from 
Time  magazine,  A1002. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Porter  relative 
to  debate  by  Record  insertion,  A1121. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Lee,  Biong  Woo:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10229),  1964. 

REED,  WALTER,  associates,  provide  benefits 
for  survivors  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10391). 

REED  COLLEGE,  article.  Freedom  Award, 
A1129. 

REES,  EDWARD  H.  (a  Representative  from 
Kansas) . 

Address:  Priorities  For  the  Space  Age,  by 
Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  2222. 

Program :  Silver  Quill  Award  Dinner  of  the 
National  Business  Publications  Associa¬ 
tion  (Doolittle  award),  2218. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Doolittle,  Gen.  James  H.:  Silver  Quill 
Award,  2218. 

National  Business  Publications  Associa¬ 
tion:  Silver  Quill  awards,  2218. 

REEVES,  GERALDINE,  essay,  I  Speak  for 
Democracy,  A930. 

REGAN,  PHIL,  article,  Irish  Tenor  Soothed 
Steel  Crisis,  A1118. 

REINKER,  JANE,  letter,  Food,  Department 
of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  A1054. 

RELIEF  RECIPIENTS.  See  Social  Security 
Act. 

RELIGION. 

Statement:  Prejudice  in  Coming  Elec¬ 
tions,  by  Walter  Chandler  and  others, 
A840. 

Addresses 

Only  in  America,  by  Senator  Hartke, 
A1005. 

Articles  and  editorials 

In  a  Free  Country  We  Cannot  Be  Our 
Brother’s  Keeper,  A808. 

Religion  and  Education  Under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  1892. 

Thoughts  for  New  Year,  A1145. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Houses  of  worship:  desecration  of  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  553) . 

Prayers 

Braskamp,  Bernard  (dedication  of  plaque 
in  post  office  building),  A1128. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  1539. 

Seaman,  E.  William,  A1128. 

Swift,  Harris,  A919. 

Remarks  in  House 

Anti-Semitic  outbreaks,  1669,  2170. 

Desecrations  of  places  of  worship:  con¬ 
current  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  465) 
expressing  sense  of  Congress,  1629,  1630, 
1653. 

Sermons 

Lucey,  Francis  E.,  All  16. 

Mark,  Julius,  A1072. 

REMINGTON  NEWS  LETTER,  article,  Happy 
Groundhog  Day,  A974. 

RENAISSANCE  INTERNATIONAL,  INC., 
statement  of  purposes,  A968. 

RENO,  NEV.,  letter.  Third  Street  highway 
section,  Interstate  Highway  System,  by 
Representative  Baring,  A963. 
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REPORTER  (magazine),  article,  Eyeless  in 
Wonderland,  A1106. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Addresses 

Nixon  as  President — Statesman  or  Poli¬ 
tician,  by  Harold  Clancey,  A995. 
Addresses,  Dinner  With  Ike 
Douglas,  James  H.,  A116I. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  A830. 

McKeldin,  Theodore  R.,  A972. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Battle  Lines:  1960,  A1034. 

Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats  Learn, 
A790. 

Remarks  in  House 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A819. 
Remarks  in  Senate 

Eisenhower  administration:  errors  in  poli¬ 
cies,  2101. 

High  interest  rates:  cost  to  schools,  1928. 
Suggested  program  for  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  2141. 

Tight-money  policy,  2124. 

- failure,  1711. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP.,  letter,  steel  set¬ 
tlement,  1534. 

Table,  financial  statement,  1535. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS’  ASSOCIATION,  ad¬ 
dress,  National  Defense,  by  Bryce  N. 
Harlow,  1971,  A1071. 

RESTON,  JAMES,  article,  Strings  in  Mr. 
Nixon’s  Bow,  1508,  1519. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  writing  ability,  1508. 
REUSS,  HENRY  S.  (a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin ■)  . 

Article:  Point  4  Youth  Corps,  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  1666. 

- Profile  in  Inspiration:  John  W. 

Kemp,  Wisconsin’s  Candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent's  Trophy  to  Handicapped  American 
of  1959,  A977. 

Letters:  Point  4  Youth  Corps  creation, 
sundry  correspondence,  1666-1668. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  Arboretum:  establish  research 
program  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10067) ,  1542. 
Water  pollution  control:  expand  research 
and  strengthen  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
H.R.  10351),  2188. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bills  passed  over,  1627. 

Point  4  Youth  Corps:  establish,  1665. 
RHODES,  E.  WASHINGTON,  article,  South¬ 
ern  Negroes  Can’t  Vote  Until  Congress 
Enforces  Constitution,  All  15. 

RHODES,  GEORGE  M.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Address:  Inadequate  Protection  From 
Radiation  Will  Create  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Crisis.,  by  Leo  Goodman  be¬ 
fore  the  Conference  of  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Administrators,  A1184. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  HR 
10120),  1704. 

National  Portrait  Gallery:  establish  as 
bureau  of  Smithsonian  Institution  (see 
bill  H.R.  10119) ,  1704. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H.R.  10121) 
1704. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  re¬ 
vision  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  549),  1543. 
RHODES,  JOHN  J.  (o  Representative  from 
Arizona) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947: 
amend  relative  to  strikes  (see  bill  H  R 
10214),  1963. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill. 
2052,  2053. 

Drivers  licenses:  list  names  of  persons 
suspended  or  refused  (H.R.  5436),  A839. 
Highway  safety:  list  names  of  persons  re¬ 
fused  driver’s  license  (H.R.  5436) ,  A839. 


RHODES,  JOHN  J. — Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 

Labor-management  relations:  arbitration 
of  strikes,  1950. 

National  defense,  2057. 

Steel  strike,  1949. 

RIBACOFF,  SAMUEL,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10290) . 

RICHLAND  COUNTY  (N.  DAK.)  FARM 
BUREAU,  resolution,  A1170. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY  (N.  DAK.)  FARMERS 
UNION,  resolution,  A1170. 

RICHMOND  TIMES -DISPATCH,  letters. 
Views  of  John  Janney  on  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  by  T.  David  Horton  and 
others,  A1074,  A1075. 

RICKOVER,  HYMAN  G.  (Vice  Admiral,  U.S. 
Navy),  editorial.  Voice  in  Wilderness, 
A976. 

Text  of  Meet  the  Press  telecast,  A898. 
RIEHLMAN,  R.  WALTER  (a  Representative 
from  New  York). 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Article:  Publisher  With  a  Cure:  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  from  the  New  York  Times, 
A892. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Anti-Semitic  demonstrations :  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution,  1629. 

Hall,  David  M. :  eulogy,  1540. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  trans¬ 
fer  to  NASA,  2050. 

RIESEL,  VICTOR,  article,  Regan’s  Irish 
Tenor  Soothed  Steel  Crisis,  A1118. 
RILEY,  JOHN  J.  (a  Representative  from 
South  Carolina). 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Yellow  fever  researchers:  pay  benefits  to 
widows  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10391),  2227. 
RIVERA,  JUAN,  SR.,  letter,  Presidio  needs 
foreign  aid,  A974. 

RIVERS,  L.  MENDEL  (a  Representative  from 
South  Carolina). 

Address:  Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  before  Citizens’  Council  ban¬ 
quet,  Columbia.  S.C.,  A878. 

Editorial:  A  Bad  Neighbor,  by  Thomas  R. 
Waring  in  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier,  A978. 

- - —Bolder  U.S.  Action  on  Cuba  Re¬ 
quired  To  Safeguard  Freedom  From 
Castro,  from  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier,  A829. 

Statement:  The  Citadel’s  Honor  Code,  by 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  in  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  A886. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Uniformed  services:  relating  to  transpor¬ 
tation  of  certain  members  of  and  their 
dependents  (see  bill  H.R.  10068),  1542. 
Remarks  by,  on 

China:  extend  vessel  loan  to,  1642. 
Panama  Canal  policy,  2157. 

RIVERS,  RALPH  J.  (a  Representative  from 
Alaska) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Alaska:  amend  act  relating  to  transitional 
grants  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10314),  2171. 
- repeal  certain  act  relating  to  min¬ 
eral  entries  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10215),  1963. 
War-built  vessels:  exchange  certain  for 
more  modern  (see  bill  H.R.  10315),  2171. 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  574),  1705. 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  re¬ 
vision  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  535),  1543. 
RIVIKIN,  ARNOLD. 

Articles 

African  Development,  1573. 

Investment  Guaranties,  1576. 

ROBERTS,  AUSTIN  L.,  JR.,  statement. 
Freight  Car  Shortage,  A908. 

ROBERTS,  CHALMERS  M.,  article,  Bleak 
Forecast  of  Storms  Ahead,  A1160. 


ROBERTS,  KENNETH  A.  (a  Representative 
from  Alabama). 

Article:  How  To  Keep  Well — High  Cost  of 
Motor  Accidents,  by  Theodore  R.  van 
Dellen,  A1131. 

Editorial:  Congrats  to  Austin  Johnson, 
from  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  A1127. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937:  amend 
relative  to  VA  benefits  (see  bill  H.R. 
10316),  2171. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Air  pollution  control,  2224. 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duties  on. 
1639. 

Automobile  exhausts:  installation  of  fume 
inhibitor  device,  2224. 

Bills  passed  over,  1631. 

ROBERTS,  ROY,  article,  Our  Next  President, 
A788. 

ROBERTSON,  A.  WILLIS  (a  Senator  from 
Virginia) . 

Address:  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  in 
a  Changing  Economy,  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  by,  A991. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  amendment  (S. 
743)  :  to  amend,  1968. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  ad¬ 
ditional  funds,  2115. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1720,  1722. 

- views  of  Senator  Taft,  1722. 

Housing  investigation:  statement  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Sparkman,  2114. 

Poll  tax:  opposition  to  repeal  of,  1513. 
1531,  1572. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  1813. 
ROBINSON,  JACKIE,  article,  Numbers  Game, 
A814. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT,  remarks  in  House, 
loss-leader  sales;  prohibit,  2081. 
ROBISON,  HOWARD  W.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Address :  Balanced  Highway  Program  for 
the  Nation,  by  S.  Sloan  Colt  before  the 
Automobile  Safety  Foundation,  A926. 

■  Inequalities  in  Social  Security  Bene¬ 
fits,  by  Gerald  Burke,  1697. 

Article:  “Protectionism”  or  "Trade,  Not 
Aid” — United  States  Stands  at  Cross¬ 
roads,  by  Stefan  J.  Rundt  in  Export 
Trade  magazine,  A809. 

Editorial :  Once  in  a  While,  Remember _ 

from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  A976. 

*  Letter:  A.  Ward  LaFrance,  relative  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  policy,  A809. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Social  security:  increase  outside  earnings 
limitation,  1697. 

ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE, 
editorial,  Right  Reading,  A942. 
ROCKEFELLER,  NELSON  (Governor  of  New 
York) . 

Remarks  in  House,  telephone  tax:  views 
on,  2186. 

RODINO,  PETER  W.,  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Obscene  matter :  strength  criminal  pen¬ 
alties  for  mailing,  importing,  or  trans¬ 
porting  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10172),  1812. 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter :  regarding  revision 
of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  541),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz :  anniversary  of  birth 
A1160. 

Obscene  mail  matter;  strengthen  pen¬ 
alties,  A909. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 

RODRIGUEZ,  EDUARDO  G.,  relief  (see  bill 
S.  2982). 
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ROGERS,  BYRON  G.  (a  Representative  from 
Colorado) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10173),  1812. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Income  tax :  technical  amendments  regard¬ 
ing  partnerships,  1946. 

ROGERS,  EDITH  NOURSE  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Massachusetts) . 

Editorial:  Furcolo’s  Highway  Bill,  in  the 
Lowell  Sun,  1952. 

Statement:  Procedure  for  Investing  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  by  John  J.  Corcoran  before  House 
committee,  A959. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Veterans:  grant  national  service  life  in¬ 
surance  to  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10123), 
1704. 

- relating  to  compensation  and  pen¬ 
sion  for  widows  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10122), 
1704. 

ROGERS,  PAUL  G.  (o  Representative  from 
Florida) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Hoover,  John  Edgar:  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  confer  medal  on  (see  H.J.  Res. 
608),  2228. 

Koller,  Irena  M.:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10293), 2094. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hoover,  J.  Edgar:  44th  year  of  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  2218. 

ROGERS,  WALTER  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Committee  meetings,  1625. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
2092. 

RONNE,  FINN,  remarks  in  Senate,  tribute, 
2107. 

ROOSEVELT,  FRANKLIN  D.,  statement,  Boy 
Scouts,  A1172. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Add  figure  of,  to  those  on  Mount  Rush- 
more  (see  bills  S.  2944;  H.R.  10050, 
10070) . 

Remarks  in  House 
Birthday,  1623. 

ROOSEVELT,  JAMES  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Article:  We  Need  More  Color  in  Our  Cur¬ 
rency,  by  Michael  Shuwarger,  A957. 
Release:  tax  ruling  for  small  business  in¬ 
vestment  companies,  issued  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  A1170. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10216),  1963. 

Immigration  and  naturalization:  amend 
and  revise  laws  relating  to  (see  bill 
H.R.  10069) ,  1542. 

Independent  competitive  enterprise : 

strengthen  (see  bill  H.R.  10239),  2092. 
Public  land:  require  act  of  Congress  for 
certain  withdrawals  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10217),  1963. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  575),  1705. 
United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  532),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A819, 
A820,  A824. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1658. 

Small  business:  prevent  below-cost  sales, 
A1080. 

Special  milk  program,  2072. 

ROOSEVELT  DAY.  See  Democratic  Party. 

ROPER,  ELMO,  letter,  public  opinion  polls, 
2203. 


ROSE,  editorial,  Our  National  Flower,  A1009. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

National  flower:  designate  (see  H.J.  Res. 
603). 

ROSEN,  LESTER  A.,  declaration  of  con¬ 
science,  A840. 

ROSENSTEIN,  LOUIS  J.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10230). 

ROSSMAN,  GENE  W.,  article,  Housing  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  A970. 

Letter:  rejection  of  article  submitted  to 
Reader’s  Digest,  A970. 

ROSTENKOWSKI,  DAN  (a  Representative 
from  Illinois) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1635. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus:  anniversary  of 
birth,  A1150. 

ROUSH,  J.  EDWARD  (a  Repiesentative  from 
Indiana) . 

Editorial:  It’s  Psychological,  Too,  in  the 
Kokomo  Tribune,  1948. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  anniversary, 
A1172. 

- excerpt  from  speech  by  President 

Roosevelt  in  1941,  A1172. 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1539. 

Halleck,  Charles:  25th  anniversary  in  Con¬ 
gress,  1943. 

Missile  program,  1948. 

ROVERE,  RICHARD  H.,  article,  Senate  in 
Recent  Years,  A854. 

ROWE,  MAUD,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10393). 

RUBBER,  dispose  of  certain  natural  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  582*). 

RUNDT,  STEFAN  J.,  article,  “Protectionism” 
or  “Trade,  Not  Aid,”  A809. 

RURAL  ELECTRIC  MINUTEMAN,  article, 
Epitaph  for  a  Maverick,  1832. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACT  OF  1936, 
loans,  amend  act  relative  to  interest 
paid  on  (see  bill  H.R.  10307) . 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION,  article,  25th  Anniversary,  A1108. 

RUSK,  HOWARD  A.,  article,  Florida  Medi¬ 
cal  Senter,  A1170. 

RUSSELL,  RICHARD  B.  ( a  Senator  from 
Georgia) . 

Article:  Deserved  Honor  for  Frank  Hol¬ 
land,  in  the  Winter  Haven  (Fla.) 
Herald,  1498. 

- Frank  Holland  Honored,  in  the 

Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  1498. 

■ - Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Holland  are 

Award  Winners,  in  Progressive  Farmer, 
1498. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Men  of  the  Year  awards,  1498. 

Campbell,  Phil:  -agricultural  award,  1498. 

Holland,  Frank  L.:  agricultural  award, 
1498. 

Poll  tax:  opposition  to  repeal  of,  1512- 
1518. 

Voting  requirements  in  various  States, 
1515. 

RUSSIA.  See  also  Communism. 

Addresses 

Meeting  Soviet  Challenge,  by  James  H. 
Doolittle,  2222. 

Russia  As  We  Saw  It,  by  Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
1857. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Challenge  of  Russia’s  Schools,  1775. 

Colonel  Griffin  Reports  on  Soviet  Scene 
(sundry),  A985,  A986. 

Dulles’  Missile  Testimony,  1988. 

Economic  Offensive :  Meaning  and  In¬ 
tent,  A934. 

Experts  Doubt  Missile  Pinpointed  Target, 
A881. 

Is  New  Blowup  in  Making?  1974. 

Mexico  Is  U.S.S.R.  Spy  Window,  A1135. 

Mikoyan  Will  Like  It  in  Cuba,  A975. 

Now  Russian  textiles?  A1114. 

Quiet  Russians,  A859. 

Russian  and  American  Education,  A1136, 
A1138. 

Soviet  Union’s  Self-Sufficiency  in  Metals, 
A829. 


RUSSIA— Continued 

Articles  and  editorials 

Soviet  Visitors  Pave  Way  for  Moves  Into 
Africa,  A912. 

What  Can  We  Learn  From  Russian 
Schools?  A1141. 

Why  U.S.  Power  Trust  Wishes  Russia 
Would  Keep  Its  Iron  Curtain  Shut 
Tight,  A1016. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Space  race:  assure  victory  in,  with  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  581), 

Remarks  in  House 

Automotive  production,  A922. 

Disarmament  propaganda,  2180. 

Lend-lease  obligations,  2178. 

Mikoyan,  Anastas:  visit  to  Cuba,  2089. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Captive  nations,  1824. 

Farm  problems,  1716. 

Geneva  Conference:  actions  at,  1995-2008, 
2209. 

Guided  missiles:  production,  1529,  1530, 
1714,  1974. 

Middle  East:  arms  shipments,  1716. 

Ukraine:  enslavement,  1824. 

Statements 

Disarmament,  by  Nikita  Khrushchev,  2101. 

Educational  Methods  in  U.S.S.R.,  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Lausche,  1897. 

Range  of  Soviet  Airpower,  by  John  Cobb 
Cooper,  A1147. 

RUSSO,  JOHN  P.,  letter,  tribute  to  people  of 
West  Virginia,  1521. 

RUTHERFORD,  J.  T.  (a  Representative  from 
Texas) . 

Letter:  open  letter  to  the  President  rela¬ 
tive  to  local  conditions,  by  Juan  Rivera, 
Sr.,  in  the  Persidio  (Tex.)  International, 
A974. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Old  Fort  Davis  National  Historic  Site, 
Texas:  established  (see  bill  H.R.  10352), 
2188. 

Salteedar  and  other  phreatophy tes :  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  on  (see  H.J.  Res.  597), 
1704. 

SACRAMENTO  BEE,  article,  SMUD  Sets  Rec¬ 
ord  1960  Budget,  A779. 

SACRAMENTO  MUNICIPAL  UTILITY  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  article.  Record  1960  Budget, 
A779. 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER,  CALIF.,  bank  and 
channel,  authorize  protection  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10313). 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  prayer,  1539,  2095. 

ST.  GEORGE,  KATHARINE  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  New  York). 

Address:  Avraham  Harmon,  Ambassador 
from  Israel,  at  Delhi  Tech  World  Af¬ 
fairs  Forum,  A954. 

- Seldon  M.  Kruger,  introducing 

Ambassador  S.  S.  R.  Gunawardene,  of 
Ceylon,  at  Delhi  Tech  World  Affairs 
Forum,  A953. 

— — —  Senerat  Gunawardene,  Ambassador 
from  Ceylon,  at  Delhi  Tech  World  Af¬ 
fairs  Forum,  A953. 

- -  William  F.  Kennaugh,  introducing 

Ambassador  Auraham  Harmon,  of  Israel, 
at  Delhi  Tech  World  Affairs  Forum, 
A953. 

Article:  Capacity  Crowd  Hears  Ceylon  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Delhi  Tech,  from  the  Delhi 
(N.Y.)  Delaware-Republican  Express, 
A953. . 

- Heart  of  the  Struggle,  from  the 

Wall  Street  Journal,  A1025. 

■ - Israeli  Ambassador  Says  Nation 

Seeks  Peace  With  Arabs,  from  the 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star,  A954. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Postal  rates:  suspend  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10124),  1704. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY,  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  questions  and  answers,  document, 
2104. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  remarks  in  Senate,  Jeffer¬ 
son  National  Expansion  Memorial, 
2201. 
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ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Great  Newspaper  Is  Great  Public  Servant, 
(from  Mexico  Ledger) ,  A778. 

Liberties  Award  for  “Herblock”,  A954. 
One  or  the  Other,  2201. 

Wildlife  and  the  Family  Farm,  2199. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT,  edi¬ 
torial,  This  Is  No  Time  To  Give  Away 
Our  Rights  in  Canal  Zone,  A1030. 
SALINE  COUNTY  (KANS.)  MEDICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY,  resolution.  Opposition  to  Forand 
bill,  A1088. 

SALTONSTALL,  LEVERETT  (a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts) . 

Address:  Nixon  as  President — Statesman 
or  Politician,  by  Harold  Clancey  in  Ford 
Hall  Forum  debate  with  James  Wechs- 
ler,  A995. 

Article:  Sober  Second  Thought  on  Secre¬ 
tary  Gates,  by  George  F.  Eliot  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1582. 

- V.  I.  Chebithes  Dies,  by  Harris 

Booras  in  Ahepa  magazine,  2106. 
Editorial:  Realism  on  Interest  Rates,  in 
the  Washington  Post,  1497. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1918. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Military  installations:  authorize  certain 
construction  at  (see  bill  S.  3006),  2096. 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation:  establish  (see  S.J.  Res. 
158),  2096. 

Vagenas,  Nicolao,  for  relief  (see  bill  S. 
3000) ,  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Chebithes,  Vasilios  I:  eulogy,  2105. 
Committee  on  Small  Business:  additional 
funds,  2129.  • 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1917-1919. 

Government  bonds:  interest  rates,  1497. 
Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1828. 

National  defense:  statements  by  Secretary 
Gates,  1582. 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1592. 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION,  article,  Space  Age  Re¬ 
port,  A881. 

SANDOR,  LASZLO,  relief  (see  bill  HR. 
10160). 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  remarks  in  Sen¬ 
ate,  rail  transit  crossing,  2134. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY,  rail  transit  crossing: 
amend  act  relative  to,  across  (see  bill 
H.R.  8171*) . 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Polluted  Water,  Undiluted  Gall,  A901. 

Stop  Bay  Pollution  by  Army  and  Navy, 
A1136. 

World  Court,  1934. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  CALL-BULLETIN, 
article,  Out  of  Focus,  1655. 

SAN  ORE  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  claim,  con¬ 
fer  jurisdiction  to  settle  (see  bill  H.R. 
10286). 

SANTANGELO,  ALFRED  E.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  New  York) . 

Letter:  George  C.  Doub,  Department  of 
Justice,  to  Representative  Bow  in  reply 
to  charges  in  the  case  of  Carlo  Bianchi 
and  Company  v.  The  United  States  made 
by,  A1059. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial :  add  likenesses 
of  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Eisenhower  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10070) ,  1542. 
Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2053, 2060-2062. 

Hall,  David  M. :  eulogy,  1539. 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1637,  1638. 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial:  add 
figures  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  A825. 

SARASOTA  (FLA.)  HERALD  TRIBUNE,  arti¬ 
cle,  On  Parliamentary  Law,  All  14. 


SARRIS,  NIKOLAOS,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10400). 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

Articles  and  editorials 

In  Free  Country  We  Cannot  Be  Our 
Brother’s  Keeper,  A808. 

Portrait  of  West  Virginia  Is  Largely  the 
Truth  (from  West  Virginia  newspapers). 
A949. 

Remarks  in  House 

West  Virginia:  reply  to  article  relative  to, 
2157,  2178. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Reply  to  article  on  West  Virginia,  1935. 
SATURDAY  REVIEW  (publication),  article, 
Book  in  the  News,  A1174. 

SAUND,  D.  S.  (JUDGE)  (a  Representative 
from  California) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Riverside  County,  Calif.:  validate  certain 
conveyance  of  land  in  (see  bill  H.R. 
10154), 1705. 

Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I  (see 
bill  H.R.  10218),  1963. 

SAYEN,  CLARENCE  N„  article,  Drinking  in 
Planes,  A933. 

SAYLOR,  JOHN  P.  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Haleck,  Max:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10080) , 1543. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Tariffs:  grant  no  further  reductions  in  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  554),  1543. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bush,  Alvin  R. :  eulogy,  A827. 

Depressed  area  legislation:  need  for,  A943. 
Imported  materials:  threat  to  American 
industry,  A792. 

Neal,  Will  E. :  eulogy,  A784. 

Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act,  A792. 
SCAMMON,  RICHARD  M.,  article,  Election 
Day,  Israel,  A834. 

SCHADER,  FREDDY,  letter.  Library  Services 
Act,  2194. 

SCHENCK,  PAUL  F.  (a  Representative  from 
Ohio) . 

Letter:  public  service  time  on  television 
and  “Its  Your  World”  program,  by  W. 
James  Westhafer  to  James  Cox,  Jr., 
A1116. 

SCHERER,  GORDON  H.  (a  Representative 
from  Ohio) . 

Article:  Mexico  Is  U.S.S.R.  Spy  Window, 
by  Harry  Taylor,  A1135. 

- Surprising  Case  of  the  ILO,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McGrath  in  American  Opinion 
publication,  A868. 

- - What  Communists  Say  in  the  ILO, 

by  Don  Knowlton  in  American  Opinion 
publication,  A870. 

SCHLACHT,  HARRY  H.,  address,  Tribute  to 
Bart  Greene,  A977. 

SCHMIDT,  DANA  ADAMS. 

Articles 

African  Aid  Load  Seen  as  Europe’s,  A913. 
Arms  Plan  Lag  Irks  West,  2181. 
SCHOEPPEL,  ANDREW  F.  (a  Senator  from 
Kansas) . 

Address:  Dinner  With  Ike,  by  James  H. 

Douglas  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  A1161. 
Article:  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy,  by 
Howard  H.  Buffett  in  Human  Events 
magazine,  A1007. 

Resolution:  Saline  County  (Kans.)  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  opposition  to  socialization 
of  medicine,  A1088. 

- Sumner  County  (Kans.)  Farmers 

Union,  restore  barter  provision  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  for  surplus  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  A1088. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Kansas,  1965. 

SCHOONOVER,  JOHN  A.,  letter  by,  A1169. 
SCHRIEVER,  BERNARD  (lieutenant  gen¬ 
eral,  U.S.  Air  Force) . 

Testimony,  missile  gap,  1928. 

SCHURZ,  MRS.  CARL,  article.  First  Kinder¬ 
garten,  A1029. 


SCHWENGEL,  FRED  (a  Representative 
from  Iowa ) . 

Address:  Last  Best  Hope  of  Earth,  by  Carl 
Haverlin  before  the  Lincoln  Group  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  A1089. 
Article :  Solve  the  Farm  Problem  This  Year 
1960,  by  Frank  Summers,  A962. 
Letter:  loyalty  oath,  from  Howard  E. 
Kopf,  Allll. 

Resolution:  loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimer 
affidavits,  A960. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Corn:  payment-in-kind  program  for  (see 
bill  H.R.  10136),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Butter,  John  G.,  retirement  as  chief 
engineer,  Iowa  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion,  A893. 

SCIENCE  (publication),  article,  Stored 
Foodstuffs  and  Fallout,  A1031. 
SCIRANKA,  JOHN  C.,  article,  Slavs  Here  Be¬ 
fore  the  Mayflower,  A1176. 

SCOLTEN,  ADRIAN  H.,  editorial.  Thoughts 
for  the  New  Year,  A1145. 

SCOTLAND,  letter,  in  honor  of  Burns’  birth¬ 
day,  by  Alexander  C.  Duncan,  A979. 
SCOTT,  EWING  C.,  letter,  Formosa,  A783. 
SCOTT,  HUGH  (a  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  . 

Article:  Nation  Prosperous,  Democrats 
Learn,  by  John  M.  Cummings  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  A790. 

- What’s  Fair  in  Campaign  War?  by 

David  Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Star, 
A1081. 

Editorial:  Forgotten  Gap,  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  1530. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1918. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1793,  1794. 

Missile  program:  ICBM’s,  1529. 

National  defense,  1529. 

SCOTT,  RALPH  J.  (a  Representative  from 
North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1537. 

SCOUTING  (magazine),  article,  H.R.  755-3, 
by  Representative  Rayburn,  A1055. 
SEAMAN,  E.  WILLIAM,  prayer,  A1128. 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER,  editorial, 
Stamp  of  Inflation,  A930. 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  See  also 
Agriculture;  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Letter:  importation  of  Canadian  pork, 
2075. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Ruling  Due  on  Lamb  Grading  End,  A865. 
Communications  from 

Foot-and-mouth  disease:  cooperation  with 
Mexico,  2171,  2191. 

National  forests:  manage  under  principles 
of  multiple  use,  2091,  2191. 

Remarks  in  House 

Farm  policies:  defects,  1584. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  See 
Department  of  Defense. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY.  See  also  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

Communications  from 

ROTC:  flight  training  program,  2227. 
Reports  from  Chief  of  Engineers 

Alabama-Coosa  Rivers,  Ala.  and  Ga.  (H. 
Doc.  320),  1541. 

Detroit  River,  Trenton  Channel,  Mich.  (H, 
Doc.  319),  1541. 

Wessagussett  Beach,  Mass.:  beach  erosion 
control  study  (H.  Doc.  334) ,  227. 
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SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE.  See  also  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

Communications  from 

Foreign  excess  property  disposals,  1816, 
2091. 

Forest  and  public  lands  highways:  financ¬ 
ing  of,  2188. 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE.  See  also  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

Letter:  military  installations,  2097. 
Resolution,  commendation,  by  Veterans  of 
Foreign  War's,  2103. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Realism  or  Politics,  A847. 

Sober  Thoughts  on  Secretary  Gates,  1582. 
Communications  from 

Appropriations:  report  of  violation  of,  2091, 
2192. 

Construction  at  military  installations, 
1816,  1962. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Range,  Nev.:  withdraw 
certain  public  lands  at,  1962,  2192. 

Prime  contracts  to  business  firms,  2091, 
2192. 

Professional  and  scientific  positions  estab¬ 
lished,  2091,  2192. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps:  flight  in¬ 
struction  for  members  of,  2171,  2192. 
Supergrade  positions,  2171,  2192. 

Travel  expenses:  reimbursement  of  certain, 
1962,2192. 

Welch,  W.  Va.:  construct  National  Guard 
armory,  1811, 1816. 

Remarks  in  House 

America’s  defense  posture:  testimony,  1626, 
2178. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

America’s  defense  posture:  testimony,  1582. 
Tribute,  2103. 

SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE.  See  also  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Editorials:  Of  Cranberries  and  Caponettes, 
A1015. 

Statement:  Water  Pollution,  A833. 
Communications  from 

Tort  claims  paid,  2091,  2192. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  See  also 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Communications  from 

Compensatory  royalty  agreements,  2091, 
2192. 

Contracts:  report  on,  1477,  1541. 

Mammals  and  birds:  importation  of  cer¬ 
tain,  1817,  1962. 

Mining  leases:  amend  law  relative  to  cer¬ 
tain,  1477,  1541. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project:  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  (H.  Doc.  325),  1962. 

- report  of  soil  survey  on  lands  in, 

2227. 

Pueblos  of  Zia  and  Jemey,  N.  Mex.:  donate 
certain  land  to,  1477. 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR.  See  also  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Editorial:  Blueprint  for  America,  A1088. 
Communications  from 

Employees:  protection  for,  from  assaults 
and  homicides,  1546,  1703. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY.  See  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  See  also  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

Address:  Tribute  to  Representative  Ray¬ 
burn,  A773. 

Communications  from 

France:  claims  by  Government  of,  1477, 
1541. 

Israel:  claims  by  Government  of,  1477, 
1541. 

Letters 

Exchange  of  persons:  authority  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  1484. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  See  also 
Treasury  Department 
Address:  Sound  Money,  before  Virginia 
Legislature,  1510. 

Communications  from 

Corporate  and  excise  tax  rates:  extend 
certain,  1816,  1962. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY— Con. 

Communications  from 

Supergrade  positions,  1546,  1702, 
Presidency:  threats  against  successors  to 
the,  1477,  1541. 

SEIDMAN,  HAROLD,  article,  Our  Territorial 
Dilemma,  1844. 

SELDEN,  ARMISTEAD  I.,  JR.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Alabama). 

Remarks  by,  on 

Gorgas,  William  C.:  medical  work  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  1643. 

Inter-American  Children’s  Institute:  U.S. 
participation,  1665. 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1643. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  report,  1541. 

SENATE.  See  also  Committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  Congress;  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives;  Members  of  Congress. 

List:  committee  employees,  2014. 

Roll  calls  on  question  of  quorum,  1592, 
1728,  1748,  1866. 

Table:  operating  costs  (1940-60),  2013. 

Announcement  of  visitors 

Buttfield,  Nancy  (Senator  from  Australia), 
1519. 

Jose’  Gonzalez  Navarro  (member  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Chamber  of  Deputies),  1824. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Let’s  Put  Our  Ex-Presidents  in  Senate, 
A789. 

Presidential  Candidates,  A854. 

Designation  of  acting  President  pro  tempore 
Gore,  2095. 

Muskie,  1545. 

Memorial  addresses  to  deceased  Members 
Langer,  William,  1824-1841. 

Prayers  by  visitors 

Balnicky,  Robert  G.,  2191. 

Kloetzli,  Godfrey,  2095. 

Pippin,  James  C.,  1477. 

Porath,  Txvi  H„  1813. 

Van  Antwerp,  Eugene  I.,  1707. 

Wolf,  Hugh  K.,  1545. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Committees:  meetings  during  sessions  of 
Senate,  1545,  1711. 

Democratic  conference:  meeting,  2125,  2135. 
Evening  sessions:  notice,  1611. 

Foreign  dignitaries:  funds  for  receptions, 
2126. 

Legislative  program.  1924,  2208. 

Lincoln’s  birthday  week,  1925. 

Official  Reporters  of  Debates:  additional 
funds,  1935,  1988,  2012. 

Operating  costs:  increase,  2013. 

Special  committees:  increased  costs,  2013. 

- resolutions  authorizing  funds,  2013- 

2039,  2111-2132. 

Rulings  of  chair 

Perfecting  amendment:  distinguished  from 
substitute,  1720,  1721. 

SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  remarks  in 
Senate,  space  shortage,  2014,  2018. 

SETJE,  CARL,  letter  by,  A1187. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS.  See  Water 
Pollution. 

SHAKESPEARE,  remarks  in  Senate,  play, 
’’Timon  of  Athens,”  by,  1528. 

SHASTA  COUNTY,  CALIF.,  resolution,  na¬ 
tional  forest  program,  by  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  A1016. 

SHELBY  (N.C.)  STAR,  editorial,  Helping  Dis¬ 
abled,  A846. 

SHELLEY,  JOHN  F.  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Article:  Library  Defaced — Swastikas  at 
City  College,  in  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  1655. 

Editorial:  Out  of  Focus,  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  1655. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Abejuro,  Jaime:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10081),  1543. 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10125),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1655. 


SHIELDS,  ROBERT  H.,  address,  Cuba  and 
Extension  of  Sugar  Act,  A860. 

SHIPLEY,  GEORGE  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10071),  1542. 

SHORT,  DON  L.  (a  Representative  from  North 
Dakota) . 

Article:  Today’s  Farm  Problem — Where 
Modern  Efficiency  Doesn’t  Pay  Off,  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  A944. 

- Where  Modern  Efficiency  Doesn’t  Pay 

Off,  from  the  US.  News  &  World  Report, 
A914. 

Essay:  Voice  of  Democracy,  by  Bonnie  Nel¬ 
son,  A1034. 

Table:  farm  income  and  production  since 
1950  (selected  data),  A944. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Sugar  Act  of  1948:  amend  relative  to  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  quotas  (see  bill  H.R. 
10126),  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  beet  sugar  quotas,  1670. 

- incorporate  Hall  of  Fame,  1663. 

Red  River  Valley,  Minn. :  sugar  beet  indus¬ 
try,  1671. 

SHRIMP  INDUSTRY.  See  Fish  and  Fisher¬ 
ies;  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

SHUMACKER,  RALPH,  letter,  effective  diplo¬ 
macy  Senator  Gore’s  aim,  A907. 

SHUMAN,  CHARLES  B.,  article,  Can  Farmers 
Survive  the  Long  Run?  A1087. 

SHUMAN,  ELEANORE  NOLAN,  article,  Search 
for  Historic  Sites  Is  Underway,  All 77. 

SHURTZ,  FRANK  J.,  letter  by,  A885. 

SHUWARGER,  MICHAEL,  article,  We  Need 
More  Colors  in  Our  Currency,  A957. 

SIFUENTE3,  JESSIE  I.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10232). 

SIKES,  ROBERT  L.  F.  (a  Representative  from 
Florida) . 

Article:  Farm  Outlook  1960,  by  D.  W. 
Brooks,  A1126. 

Resolution:  CBR  warfare,  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  1954. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Newman,  Luther  B.,  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R. 10155), 1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  war¬ 
fare,  1952-1954. 

SILER,  EUGENE  (a  Representative  from 
Kentucky) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission :  ex¬ 
tend  time  of  final  report  of  (see  H.J.  Res. 
598),  1704. 

SILVER,  CHARLES  H. 

Addresses 

Dignity  of  Teaching,  A849. 

Responsibility  of  Teachers,  A812. 

Tribute  to  Henrietta  Szold,  A886. 

Tribute  to  Yeshiva  University,  A945. 

SIMERL,  L.  H„  letter,  farm  outlook,  1948. 

SIMPSON.  RICHARD  M.  ( late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Pennsylvania) . 

Eulogies  in  the  House,  A885. 

Editorial:  A  Rare  Republican,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  1809. 

SIMPSON,  W.  W.,  JR.,  convey  certain  min¬ 
eral  rights  to  (see  bill  S.  2949) . 

SIPLE,  PAUL  A.,  remarks  in  Senate,  tribute, 
2107. 

SISK.  B.  F.  (a  Representative  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10365), 2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1539. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  transfer 
to  NASA,  2045,  2046. 

Reports  made  by,  f  rom 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
1962. 
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SISKIN,  MOSE  AND  GARRISON,  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Kiwanis  service  award  presenta¬ 
tion,  A919. 

SLACK,  JOHN  M„  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  West  Virginia) . 

Article:  National  Imperative  Versus  Carl 
Harris,  American,  from  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  by,  A876. 
SLOVAKIA,  article,  Slavs  Here  Before  the 
"Mayflower,”  A1176. 

SLOVENE  NATIONAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY, 
resolution,  Duluth  Lodge,  1547. 

SMALL  BUSINESS,  press  release,  Tax  Ruling 
for  Investment  Companies,  by  i  Small 
Business  Administration,  A1170. 

Remarks  in  House:  loss-leader  sales,  pro¬ 
hibit,  2081. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  press 
release,  Tax  Ruling  for  Investment  Com¬ 
panies,  All  70. 

Remarks  in  House :  appropriation,  2147. 
Report:  supergrade  positions  established, 
2091,  2192. 

SMATHERS,  GEORGE  A.  (a  Senator  from 
Florida) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Poll  tax  repeal,  1592. 

SMITH,  FRANK  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Mississippi) . 

Appointed  conferee,  1624. 

Remarks' by ,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill:  Weather  Bureau  funds,  2157. 
SMITH,  H.  ALLEN  (a  Representative  from 
California) . 

Article:  Fine  Hand  of  the  FBI— Apalachin 
Case,  by  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  A893. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
White  House  conference  on  narcotics: 
President  should  call  (see  H.  Res.  438) 
1705.  ' 

SMITH,  HOWARD  W.  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia) . 

Remarks  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Metcalf  regarding  Federal  aid  to  educa-  ' 
tion,  2040. 

SMITH,  LEON,  article,  Times’  Editor  Hardy 
Completes  50  Years  on  Job,  A994. 
SMITH,  MARGARET  CHASE  (a  Senator  from 
Maine). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S 
3001),  1967. 

SMITH,  NEAL  (a.  Representative  from  Iowa). 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  prtce  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  HR 
10366),  2189. 

SMITH,  MRS.  WAYNE  F.,  editorial,  Try  a 
"Vimburger,”  A913. 

SMITH,  WINT  (a  Representative  from  Kan- 
'  sas) . 

Address.  Impact  of  Foreign-Aid  Giveaway 
Program  on  American  Economy,  by 
Walter  Harnischfeger,  at  Institute  of 
US.  Foreign  Aid,  Marquette  University 
A1093. 

SMITH  CANNING  CO-.,  relief  (see  bills  S 
3012;  H.R.  10396) . 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  national  por¬ 
trait  gallery,  establish,  in  (see  bills  S 
2975;  H.R. 10119) . 

SOCIALISM,  article,  State  Chief  Justice  Looks 
at  Trends  in  Today's  Government,  1495. 
Remarks  in  Senate:  Government  activi¬ 
ties,  expansion  in  various  fields,  2141. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  address,  Inequali¬ 
ties  in  Social  Security  Benefits,  by  Ger¬ 
ald  Burke,  1697. 

Letter:  residence  bill  opposed,  by  Carl  M 
Loeb,  Jr.,  A1092. 

Statement:  Child  Welfare  Services,  by  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  1613. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Blue  Shield’s  Future— and  Medicine,  A851 
Helping  Disabled,  A846. 

High  Cost  of  Sickness,  A826. 

Let’s  Lift  the  Ceiling,  A1165. 

Let  Them  Go  on  Earning,  All  19. 

No.  Ill - 7 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT— Continued 
Articles  and  editorials 

Social  Security  Drama  of  25  Years,  A916. 
We  Can  and  Must  Do  More  for  Our  Older 
People,  A862. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Child’s  insurance  benefit:  amend  act  to 
protect  from  loss  of,  through  adoption 
(see  bill  H.R.  10082). 

Disability  benefits:  amend  act  relative  to 
qualifying  for  (see  bills  S.  2994;  H.R. 
10250). 

Disability:  amend  act  to  permit  payment 
from  start  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10162) . 

New  York  State  employees:  provide  cov¬ 
erage  for  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10338). 
Old  age,  benefits:  amend  act  relative  to 
participation  in,  by  conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors  (see  bill^I.R.  10189). 

Outside  income:  increase  limit  on,  without 
loss  of  benefits  (see  bills  S.  2994-  H  R 
10344). 

Physicians:  provide  coverage  for  (see  bill 
S. 2994). 

Remarks  in  House 
Child's  insurance  benefits,  A884. 

Outside  earnings:  increase,  1697. 

Statements 

Liberalize,  1967. 

Outside  earnings:  raise  ceiling,  2074. 
SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN,  re¬ 
marks  in  Senate,  Easter  seal  campaign 
1710.  6 

SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 
resolution,  Connally  amendment,  by 
Louisiana  Society,  A1057. 

SORRENTINO,  AL,  article,  Foreign  Trade 
Plight  Serious,  A865. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Memorials  of  legislature 
Clemson  College,  A1156. 

.  Soil  and  water  research,  1812. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CO., 
remarks  in  House,  McMeekin  Generating 
Station,  1668. 

SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRATORS, 
address.  Inadequate  Protection  From 
Radiation  Will  Create  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Crisis,  by  Leo  Goodman,  A1184. 
SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Addresses  • 

Moderation,  Token  Integration,  and  a 
United  South,  by  Governor  Barnett, 
A878. 

New  South,  by  Eugene  R.  Black,  A841. 
oOJIHERN  TEXTILE  NEWS  (publication), 
article,  Now  Russian  Textiles?  All  14. 
SPARKMAN,  JOHiST  (a  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama). 

Letter:  committee  funds,  to  Senator  Hen¬ 
nings,  from,  2129. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  in¬ 
crease  college  housing  loans  by  (see  bill 
S.  2950),  1482. 

VA :  increase  compensation  for  certain 
service  workers  of  (see  bill  S.  2973) ,  1708 
Remarks  by,  on 
Committee  hearings,  1709. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  additional 
funds,  2128. 

Public-private  housing  investigation,  2114. 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES. 

Appointmerfts :  Boards  of  Visitors  to  Mili¬ 
tary  Academies,  1807. 

Committee  to  Investigate  Nones¬ 
sential  Federal  Expenditures,  2051. 
Memorials  of  legislature 
Georgia,  2093,  2228.  » 

Kansas,  2093. 

Kentucky,  1964. 

Massachusetts,  2093. 

South  Carolina,  1812. 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 
Citizens  and  individuals,  1812. 

Societies  and  associations,  1543,  1705,  2172. 


SPECIAL  DAYS,  proclamation,  Marguerite 
Brooks  Memorial  Week,  by  S.  Chester 
McIntosh,  A1126. 

Bills  and  resohttions  to  designate  . 

Bible  Week  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  557). 

Horse  Week  (see  H.  J.  Res.  607). 

Poison  Prevention  Week  (see  H  J  Res 
592). 

Transportation  Week  (see  H.  J.  Res.  602). 
World  Friendship  Day  (see  bill  H.R.  10297) . 
Remarks  in  House 

Poison  Prevention  Week,  1625. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS. 

Resolutions  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  3151  (see  H.  Res.  435*). 

H.R.  9331  (see  H.  Res.  439*). 

H.R.  9662  (see  H.  Res.  436*)  . 

H.R.  9664  (see  H.  Res.  440*). 

SPENCE,  BRENT  (a  Representative  from 
Kentucky) . 

Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

SPENCER,  AUSTIN,  remarks  in  House,  rela¬ 
tive  to,  1671. 

SPERLING,  GODFREY,  JR„  article,  Drinking 
in  Planes  Hit  on  Two  Counts,  A933 
SPIRIT  OF  GETTYSBURG,  THE  (book),  ar¬ 
ticle,  Local  Interest  in  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial,  A950. 

SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  NEWS,  article,  New 
Officers  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Veterans 
Post  1,  A1066. 

STAGGERS,  HARLEY  O.  (a  Representative 
from  West  Virginia). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Dourakos,  Demetrois:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10156),  1705. 

President  and  Vice  President:  amend  Con- 
stitutipn  relative  to  election  of  (see  bill 
H.R.  10301),  2171. 

Remarks  by.  on 

Special  milk  program,  2069. 

STAMFORD  FORUM  FOR  WORLD  AFFAIRS, 
booklet,  Recommendations  for  Long- 
Range  Foreign  Policy  Planning  (ex¬ 
cerpts),  A1092. 

STANLEY,  AUGUSTUS  OWSLEY  ( late  a 
Senator  from  Kentucky) . 

Address:  Gates  Young,  in  Kentucky  State 
Legislature  paying  tribute  to,  A804. 
Resolution:  Kentucky  State  Legislature, 
honoring  memory  of,  A805. 

STANS,  MAURICE  H.,  article,  "Mortgage”  on 
United  States,  A1042. 

Statement:  Pressure  for  Increased  Ex¬ 
penditures,  A1135. 

STATES. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Dental  and  medical  scholarships:  provide 
Federal  aid  to  States  that  award  (see 
bill  HR.  10255). 

Exchange  visitors:  amend  act  relative  to 
waiver  of  certain  residence  of,  by  (see 
bill  H.R.  10118) . 

Federal  areas:  permit  taxation  of  privately 
owned  property  within,  by  (see  bill  S 
'2993). 

Imported  articles:  exempt  from  duty,  for 
use  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10210). 

Income  of  nonresidents:  amend  Constitu¬ 
tion  relative  to  taxation  of  (see  H  J.  Res 
595).  , 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes:  authorize  (see 
bill  H.R.  10106). 

Public  lands:  clarify  right  to  select  cer¬ 
tain,  by  the  (see  bills  S.  2959;  H.R.  10102 
10336) . 

Taxation  of  nonresidents :  compact  for  uni¬ 
form  (see  bill  H.R,  10060). 

Remarks  in  House 

Federal  revenues :  return  portion  to  States, 
1698. 

Tax-exempt  bonds,  2225.. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Cigarettes:  return  portion  of  Federal  tax 
to  States,  1723. 

Tables 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States,  1860. 

State  and  local  indebtedness,  1777. 
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STATES  RIGHTS,  address,  Moderation, 
Token  Integration,  and  a  United  South, 
by  Governor  Barnett,  A878. 

Remarks  in  Senate,  Federal  invasion,  1512, 
1532,  1559,  1593,  1902. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  See 
New  York,  State  University  of. 
STATISTICS. 

Africa:  foreign  aid  from  Europe,  A913. 
Agriculture:  alternative  farm  programs  (se¬ 
lected  data) ,  1504,  1505. 

- multiple  benefit  programs  charged 

to,  2065. 

Angola,  Africa:  educational  institutions, 
A888. 

Appropriation  bills,  86th  Congress,  1st  ses¬ 
sion,  A1061. 

Appropriations:  backdoor  financing,  A1061. 

- legislative  and  executive  branch, 

2020. 

Congressional  districts:  population  and 
rank,  A946. 

Congressional  reapportionment :  selected 
data,  A945-A947. 

District  of  Columbia:  alcoholic  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  A938. 

- Federal  contribution,  2063. 

Education:  allocations  to  States  under 
S.  8,  2100. 

- American  and  Russian,  A1137. 

- beginning  salaries  of  college  grad¬ 
uates,  1782. 

- certificated  teachers  in  public 

schools,  1759. 

- classroom  shortage,  1619. 

- earnings  of  teachers,  1760,  1762. 

- public  schools  (selected  data),  1764, 

1863,  1864. 

- teachers’  salaries,  1784. 

Farm  income:  selected  data,  A929,  A944. 
Federal-aid  highway  funds,  2149-2151. 
Federal  civilian  personnel,  1479. 

Federal  Courts:  data  on  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  A1154,  A1155. 

Federal  employees  in  Japan:  length  of 
service  and  housing  data,  A1190. 

Federal  expenditures:  selected  data,  A1043. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States,  1860. 
Federal  and  State  revenues  (1946-58)^1778. 
Foreign  aid:  technical  education  programs 
(1955-59),  1873-1882. 

Gross  national  product:  relation  to  Fed¬ 
eral  revenues,  1778. 

Industrial  stock  averages,  1507. 

Interest  rates :  effect  on  schools,  1928.  1929. 
Labor  strikes  in  1958-59,  1950. 

Labor  surplus:  periods  of  continuous, 
A1000. 

Life  expectancy  estimates,  A1065. 

Mine  deaths,  1820,  1821. 

Missile  systems:  obligational  program 
(1946-60),  1492. 

Nonferrous  metals:  U.S.  self-sufficiency, 
A829. 

Pennsylvania:  jobs  for  older  persons, 
A1064. 

School  milk  program,  2067. 

Senate:  operating  costs  (1940-60),  2013. 
Sewage  treatment  plants:  allotments  to 
States  under  H.R.  3610,  2145. 

State  and  local  indebtedness,  1777. 

States:  congressional  seats  lost  after  1960 
census,  A945. 

States  and  cities:  expenditures  for  service 
function,  1620. 

Tax-exempt  bonds,  2226. 

STEARLEY,  HAROLD  E„  letter,  World  War 
I  veterans’  needs,  A1034. 

STEED,  TOM  (a  Representative  from  Okla¬ 
homa)  . 

Letter:  NIDA  Position — Milk  Price  War  in 
Indiana,  by  D.  C.  Daniel  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Dairy  Record,  A1006. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Independent  competitive  enterprise: 
strengthen  (see  bill  H.R.  10238),  2092. 
STEEL  INDUSTRY,  letter,  strike  settlement, 
by  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  1534. 


STENNIS.  JOHN  (a  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi)  . 

Editorial:  Negroes  Lose  as  Leaders  Desert 
Their  Race,  from  the  Tupelo  (Miss.) 
Journal,  A1008. 

Letter:  military  construction,  to  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
2097. 

Table:  forestry  research  budget,  1989. 

- forest  research  construction,  1991, 

1992. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Military  installations:  authorize  certain 
construction  at  (see  bill  S.  3006),  2096. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Forestry  research,  1989-1993. 

Governors:  authority  to  fill  temporary  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  House,  1531-1534,  1559. 
King,  George  H.:  nomination  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  1988. 

Military  construction  bill,  2097. 

Poll  tax  legislation,  1516,  1518,  1531,  1561- 
1566,  1572. 

Voting  requirements  in  various  States, 
1516.  _ 

STEVENS.  LUTHER  L.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10294). 

STORME,  EUGENE,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 

2942). 

STRACKBEIN,  O.  R. 

Addresses 

Foreign  Trade  Crisis,  A1096. 

Labor  and  Foreign  Trade,  2087. 

STRATTON.  SAMUEL  S.  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Editorial:  Handbook  for  Survival,  from  the 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder,  A942. 

Essay:  I  Speak  for  Democracy,  by  Harold 
Szenes,  A1112. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Department  of  Defense:  Congress  does  not 
favor  certain  transfers  to  National  Aero- 
natics  and  Space  Administration  (see  H. 
Con.  Res.  559),  1704. 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 
Citizens  and  individuals,  1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1636. 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A823. 
Missile  program,  2047. 

NASA:  oppose  transfer  of  Von  Braun  team 
to,  1625. 

“On  the  Beach”:  motion  picture  entitled, 
A941. 

Special  milk  program,  2069. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  transfer 
to  NASA,  1625  ,  2046  ,  2049  ,  2050. 

STUART,  JESSE  B.,  article,  Harlow  Minute- 
man  of  1960,  A846. 

STUBBLEFIELD,  FRANK  A.  (a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Kentucky) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2162. 

STUHLMILLER,  H.  J.,  article,  Inflation  and 
Irredemable  Currency  Go  Hand  in  Hand, 
A1175. 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT, 
remarks  in  House,  industrial  security 
program:  bill  (H.R.  8121)  to  strengthen, 
1628. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  See  Israel;  Middle  East; 
United  Arab  Republic. 

SUGAR.  See  Agriculture;  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948,  address.  Extension,  by 
Robert  H.  Shields,  A860. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Extend  (see  bills  H.R.  10104,.  10126,  10184). 

SULLIVAN,  LENORE  K.  (MRS.  JOHN  B.)  ( a 
Representative  from  Missouri). 
Correspondence:  unfair  procedures  at  St. 
Louis  post  office  (sundry),  A1185,  A1186. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Gellhorn,  Alessandro,  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10157),  1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Panama  Canal  policy:  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  1645. 

- - summary  of  1955  treaty,  1646. 


SUMMERS,  FRANK,  article,  Solve  the  Farm 
Problem  This  Year,  A962. 

SUMNER  COUNTY  (KANS.)  FARMERS  UN¬ 
ION,  resolution,  barter  provision  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  A1088. 

SUPERIOR,  WIS.,  articles,  City’s  Future 
(sundry),  A780,  A781. 

SUPERIOR  (WIS.)  TELEGRAM,  articles, 
City’s  Future,  A780,  A781. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  See  also  Courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Letters:  views  of  John  Janney  on  abiding 
by  decisions,  by  readers  of  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  A1074,  A1075. 

Remarks  in  House 

Greene  versus  McElroy  (industrial  secu¬ 
rity  program),  1628. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Compulsory  education  laws  ( Pierce  v.  So- 
city  of  Sisters).  1888. 

Greene  case  (industrial  security  program), 
2207. 

Poll  tax  decision  (Butler  against  Thomp¬ 
son),  1589. 

SUTTON,  LOUIS  V.,  address,  Norman  Cocke, 
Industrialist,  A852. 

SWENSON,  HENRY  O.,  letter,  jobs  for  men 
over  50,  A1120. 

SWIFT,  HARRIS,  prayer,  A919. 

SWORD,  WILLIAM  O.,  letter,  U.S.  trade  mis¬ 
sion  to  Italy,  A780. 

SYMINGTON,  STUART  (a  Senator  from 

Missouri) . 

Address:  Inaugural  Speech,  by  V.  S.  Tub- 
man,  President  of  Liberia,  2120. 

Editorial:  Forgotten  Gap,  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  1530. 

■ - One  or  the  Other,  in  the  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch,  2201. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8) :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007),  2096. 

Department  of  Defense:  reorganization  of 
(see  bill  S.  2957),  1482. 

Food  stamp  allotment  programs:  estab¬ 
lish  experimental  (see  bill  S.  2920),  1549. 

Fox,  Chaplain  George  L.:  award  posthu¬ 
mously  appropriate  medal  to  (see  bill 
S.  2969),  1548. 

Goode,  Chaplain  Alexander  D.:  award 
posthumously  appropriate  medal  to  (see 

'  bill  S.  2969) ,  1548. 

Poling,  Chaplain  Clark  V.:  award  posthu¬ 
mously  appropriate  medal  to  (see  bill 
S.  2969),  1548. 

Space  exploration  program:  national  con¬ 
ference  to  strengthen  (see  S.J.  Res.  157), 
1967. 

Washington,  Chaplain  John  P.:  award 
posthumously  appropriate  medal  to  (see 
bill  S.  2969),  1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

African  affairs:  Guinea,  1512. 

Agriculture:  President’s  message  on,  2124. 

Department  of  Defense  reorganization, 
1485. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1800,  1801. 

Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial, 
2201. 

National  debt,  2124. 

Toure,  Sekou:  message  to  America,  1512. 

Tubman,  V.S.:  inauguration  as  President 
of  Liberia,  2120. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY,  article,  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  A892. 

SYRIA,  remarks  in  Senate,  Israel,  border  in¬ 
cidents,  1716. 

SZENE,  HAROLD,  essay,  I  Speak  for  Democ¬ 
racy,  A1112. 

SZOI-D,  HENRIETTA  address,  Tribute,  by 
Charles  H.  Siiver,  A886. 
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TABER,  JOHN  (a  Representative  from  New 
York). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Liang,  Mui  Kim  Chen:  for  relief  (see  bill 
H.R.  10324) , 2172. 

Pang,  Richard:  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10158). 1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Mahon,  George,  2053. 

TAFT,  ROBERT  A.  (late  a  Senator  from 
Ohio) . 

Statements  on  education,  1722,  1924. 
TABER,  ROBERT,  article,  Castro’s  Cuba, 
A1050. 

TALMADGE,  HERMAN  E.  (a  Senator  from 
Georgia ) . 

Editorial:  Flock  of  Political  Hacks,  in  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent,  1553. 

- - Not  That  Liberal,  in  the  Columbia 

(S.C.)  State,  1973. 

Remarks:  election  “referee”  plan,  commit¬ 
tee  testimony  by  Charles  J.  Bloch,  1554. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Bloch,  Charles  J. :  committee  testimony, 
1553. 

Campbell,  Phil:  agricultural  award,  1499. 
Civil  rights:  election  “referee”  plan,  1553. 
Civil  rights  bill:  election  “referee”  plan, 

1497. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1840. 

Poll  tax  legislation,  1518,  1519. 

Voting  requirements  in  various  States, 
1515. 


TARGUM,  EMANUEL,  address,  Let  Us  Not 
Forget  Our  Veterans,  A871. 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Amend  (see  bill  H.R.  1018L) . 

Articles:  amend  code  to  exempt  from  duty, 
for  use  by  States  and  municipalities  (see 
bill  H.R.  10210).' 

Bread:  impose  duty  on  imports  of  (see 
bill  H.R.  10271). 

Exemption  on  personal  articles :  amend  act 
to  increase  maximum  (see  bill  H  R. 
10306). 

Section  309(a)  (1)  :  amend  (see  S.  302) . 

Remarks  in  House 

Amorphous  graphite:  suspend  duty,'  1638. 

Marking  of  imported  articles  and  con¬ 
tainers:  bill  (H.R.  5054)  relating  to, 
1636. 

TARIFF  COMMISSION,  shrimp  industry, 
study  effect  of  present  duty  on  (see  H. 
Res.  442)^ 


TAXATION.  See  also  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Assessments  for  additional  taxes :  remarks 
in  House,  bill  (H.R.  9660)  relating  to, 
2051. 


Cigarettes:  remarks  in  Senate,  return  por¬ 
tion  of  tax  to  States,  1723. 

Communications  tax :  bill  to  extend  cer¬ 
tain  (see  bill  H.R.  10094). 

* - to  repeal  certain  (see  bill  HR. 

10096). 

Conservation  organizations:  remarks  in 
House,  Tax  benefits  for,  A971. 

Cooperatives:  article,  What  Should  Be 
Done?  by  Representative  Alger,  A1037. 

- - statement.  Taxation  of,  By  George 

J.  Burger,  A997. 

Depletion  allowance:  remarks  in  House, 
prohibit  on  oil  produced  abroad,  2186 

Dividends:  remarks  in  House,  repeal  tax 
exemption,  2186. 

Estates  and  trusts:  remarks  in  House,  bill 
(H.R.  9662)  to  revise  code,  1944. 

.Federal  areas:  bill  to  authorize  taxation  of 
privately  owned  property  within  by 
States  (see  bill  S.  2993) . 

Fishermen:  bill  to  permit  filing  of  esti¬ 
mated  income  tax  by"  (see  bill  H.R. 


Gasoline:  editorials.  Opposing  Proposed 
Hike  (sundry),  A1181. 

Income  tax  revision:  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  to  print  extra  copies  of  discussions 
(see  H.  Con.  Res.  558). 

Industry:  editorials,  Petition  for  Fair  Plav 
(sundry),  A1173. 


TAXATION — Continued 
LIFO  inventories:  bill  relative  to  involun¬ 
tary  liquidation  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10199). 
Lobbying  activities:  remarks  in  House, 
lawful  deductions,  A1056-. 

Loopholes :  remarks  in  House,  bills  to  plug, 
1286. 

Partnerships:  remarks  in  House,  bill  (H.R. 

9662)  to  revise  code,  1944. 

Reduction:  address.  Practical  Opportu¬ 
nities  for,  by  Representative  Mills, 
A1017.  / 

Small  business:  press  release,  Tax  Ruling 
for  Investment  Companies,  by  Small 
Business  Administration,  A1170. 

States:  remarks  in  House,  return  revenue 
to,  1698. 

Telephone:  editorial,  Tax  That  Should 
End,  A882x. 

Telephone  tax:  remarks  in  House,  views 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  2186. 
Transportation  to-and-from  work :  bill  to 
permit  deduction  for  expense  of  (see 
bill  H.R.  10042). 

TAYLOR,  HARRY,  article,  Mexico  Is  U.S.S.R. 

Spy  Window,  A1135. 

TAYLOR,  MAXWELL  D. 

Article:  Heroic  Measures,  2217. 

TEAGUE,  CHARLES  M.  (a  Representative 
from  California). 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
United  Nations:  hold  charter  review  con¬ 
ference  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  588). 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture :  incorporate  Hall  of  Fame, 
1662. 

TEAGUE,  OLIN  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Texas ) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Article:  Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?  from 
Economic  News  publication,  A902. 
Letter:  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.,  presenting  bronze  plaque  to,  A779! 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  Horse  Week:  proclaim  (see  H.J. 
Res.  607) ,  2227. 

Navarro  Mills  Reservoir,  Tex. :  designate  as 
Dawson  Reservoir  (see  bill  H.R.  10127) 
1704. 

Veterans:  amend  code  relative  to  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  (see  bill  H  R 
10302), 2171. 

- pay  pensions  to  certain  Spanish- 

American  War  (see  bill  H.R.  10303),  2171. 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Veterans’  Benefits  Calculator:  additional 
copies  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  579),  1812. 
TEBBE,  CHARLES,  remarks  in  Senate  trib¬ 
ute,  2100. 

TELEVISION  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING, 
INC.,  address,  Responsibilities  of  Televi¬ 
sion,  by  Senator  Magnuson,  A941. 

TELLER,  EDWARD,  letter,  offer  to  conduct 
physics  course  on  Today  television  pro¬ 
gram,  by  Representative  McDowell,  A884. 
TELLER,  LUDWIG  (a  Representative  from 
Neio  York) . 

Address:  Dignity  of  Teaching,  by  Charles 
H.  Silver  before  the  Protestant  Teachers 
Association,  New  York  City,  A849. 

Let’s  Not  Forget  Our  Veterans,  by 
Emanuel  Targum  before  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  A8,71. 
Memorandum:  bibliography  of  workers’ 
participation  in  business  management. 
1692. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by, 
vFederal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R 
10353), 2188. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  assist  projects  to 
help  control  (see  bill  H.R.  10137),  1704. 
Remarks  by,  on  , 

France:  labor  movement  problems.  1675. 
1683. 

Labor -management  relations:  comparison 
of  European  and  American  systems. 
1674-1692. 

- French-German  systems,  1674,  1675. 

- - worker  participation,  1675,  1677. 


TEMPLE,  ARTHUR,  letter,  'interest  rates, 
A1134. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY,  article. 
Unlearned  Lesson,  A1151. 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
article.  Our  Territorial  Dilemma,  1844 
TEXAS  FARMERS  UNION,  address.  Forgotten 
Man — American  Farmer,  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  A857. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  article,  Now  Russian 
Textiles?  All  14. 

Letter:  imports,  by  Leon  Lowenstein,  A925. 
Statement:  Priveleged  Imports — Major 

Textile  Peril,  by  W.  Ray  Bell,  A873. 
Remarks  in  House 

American  wool  textile  industry:  200th  an¬ 
niversary,  1626, 1673. 

Imports,  2074. 

THAYER,  ROBERT  H.,  address,  Cleveland’s 
Role  in  International  Cultural  Relations 
A1103. 

THELANDER,  ROY,  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10398) . 

THINK  (magazine),  article,  Our  Farm  Sur¬ 
plus  Can  Be  Their  Daily  Bread,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Bowles,  A981. 

THIS  WEEK  (publication),  article,  Honor 
A787,  A 886. 

Let’s  Put  Our  Ex-Presidents  in  Senate 
A789.„ 

THOMAS,  ALBERT  (a  Representative  from 
Texas). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Ergene,  Cemal:  for  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10399),  2228. 

THOMASTON  (GA.)  TIMES,  article,  Hardy 
Completes  50  Years  on  Job,  A994. 
THOMPSON,  CLARK  W.  (a  Representative 
from  Texas). 

Editorial :  Voice  In  the  Wilderness — Ad¬ 
miral  Rickover  on  Education,  from  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  A976. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Stevens.  Luther  L. :  for  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10294),  2094. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Braskamp,  Rev  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1627. 

THOMPSON,  FRANK,  JR.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey) . 

Articles:  Inventory  of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings  in  New  Jersey  (sundry)  A1177 
A1178. 

—  Strikes  and  the  Public  Interest,  by 
Archibald  Cox  in  Atlantic  magazine. 
A801. 

Editorial:  This  Isn’t  Home  Rule,  from  the 
Washington  News,  A1017. 

Text  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6680)  relating  to 
preservation  of  historic  sites  and  build¬ 
ings,  A1178. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  H  R.  10354). 
School  construction:  assist  States  in  (see 
bill  H.R.  10128),  1704. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  589) ,  2189. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Historic  sites  and  buildings:  inventory  in 
New  Jersey,  A1176. 

New  Jersey:  inventory  of  historic  sites  and 
buildings,  A1176. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  (Joint),  2092. 

THOMPSON,  T.  A.  (a  Representative  from 
Louisiana) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H  R 
10174),  1812. 

THOMSON,  KEITH  (a  Representative  from 
Wyoming) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Democratic  Party :  partisanship  on  defense 
matters,  2057. 

Lemnitzer,  Gen.  Lyman:  committee  testi¬ 
mony  on  national  defense,  2056. 

Missile  program,  2055  ,  2057. 
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THOMSON,  KEITH — Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 

National  defense,  2054-2057. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  trans¬ 
fer  to  NASA,  2046. 

THORNBERRY,  HOMER  (a  Representative 
frbm  Texas) . 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Revision  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(H.R.  9662):  to  consider  (see  ,  H.  Res. 
436),  1624 

Withholding  of  State  taxes  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  (H  R  3151):  to  consider  (see  H. 
Res.  435),  1624. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Income  tax:  technical  amendments  re¬ 
garding  estates,  trusts,  and  partner¬ 
ships,  1944. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Rules,  1703. 

THORNING,  JOSEPH  F„  article,  Castro 
Policies  Threaten  Pro-U.S.  Nations, 
A1041 . 

THURMOND,  STROM  (a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina). 

Editorial:  Rape  Isn’t  Rape  Up  North,  from 
the  Williston  (S.C.)  Way,  A858. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1902-1906.  • 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1838. 
TILLAMOOK,  OREG..  convey  lands  to  city 
of  (see  bill  H.R.  3676*). 

TIME  (magazine),  letters,  article  on  Repre- 
sentatiye  Porter,  (exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Representative  Por¬ 
ter  and  Henry  R.  Luce),  A1122,  A1123. 
Press  release:  article  on  trip  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Porter  to  Far  East  and  result¬ 
ing  correspondence,  A1122. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Out  With  the  Plutogogues,  1713. 

Scrutable  Occidental,  A  002. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS,  remarks  in  Senate, 
tale  of,  1528. 

TIRES,  laminated,  amend  code  to  tax  certain 
(see  bill  H.R.  6785*). 

TODAY  (television  program),  letter,  offer 
to  Edward  Teller  to  conduct  physics 
appreciation  course,  by  Representative 
McDowell,  A884. 

TODT,  GEORGE. 

Articles 

Foreign  Trade  Plight  Serious,  A865. 

What  Sensible  Americans  Ought  Not  To 
Do,  A968. 

TOLL,  HERMAN  (a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania). 

Address:  Cancer:  Enemy  on  the  Run,  be¬ 
fore  the  Cancer  League  of  Philadelphia, 
by,  A1142. 

Letter:  religious  desecrations,  to  the 
Miami  Herald  from  J.  Geneson,  1658. 
Resolution:  tribute  to  Democratic  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  by  Pennsylvania  Dem¬ 
ocratic  State  Committee,  A1136. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Rosenstein,  Louis  J.:  for  relief  (see  billl 
H.R.  10230),  1964. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1627. 

Goldstein,  Israel:  invocation  in  the  House, 
1701. 

Religious  desecrations:  sense-of -Congress 
resolution,  1658. 

TOLLEFSON,  THOR  C.  (a  Representative 
from  Washington.) 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936:  amend  rela¬ 
tive  to  construction  differential  subsidy 
(see  bill  H.R.  10129),  1704. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Tariffs:  grant  no  further  reductions  in 
(see  H.  Con.  Res.  560),  1704. 

TORONTO  GLOBE  AND  MAIL,  editorial, 
Realism  and  Recognition,  A1181. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT. 
Bills  and  resolutions 

Tariffs:  oppose  further  reduction  of  (see 
H.  Con.  Res.  554,  530), 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Nazi  persecution:  amend  act  to  provide 
relief  for  victims  of  (see  bill  H.R.  6462*). 

Remarks  in  Senate 
Investigate,  2021. 

TRANSPORTATION.  See  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act. 

TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Commuter  service:  extend  Federal  to  es¬ 
tablish  (see  bill  H.R.  10343). 

Strengthen  (see  bills  S.  3020;  H.R.  10121, 
10131.  10165,  10192,  10262,  10354). 

Remarks  in  House 

Amend  so  as  to  prevent  deterioration  in 
railroad  passenger  service,  1956. 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT.  See  also  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

Address:  Sound  Money,  by  Secretary  An¬ 
derson.  1510. 

Appointments  to  Coast  Guard  Board  of 
Visitors,  House,  1807. 

Statement:  Interest  Rates,  by  Represent¬ 
ative  Lindsay,  A1041. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Anderson  Tries  Again,  A811. 

Is  Uncle  Sam  Insolvent?  A902. 

Paying  for  Public  Debt,  A806. 

Realism  on  Interest  Rates,  1497. 
Streamlining  Customs,  A1133. 

Tight  Money  Imperils  Jobs,  1611. 

^Tight  Money  Myth.  1975. 

U.S.  Savings  Bond  Tragedy,  A1007. 

BiVs  and  resolutions 

Customs:  amend  act  relative  to  enforce¬ 
ment  of  (see  bills  H.R.  10045,  10074). 
Lighthouse  Service:  increase  benefits  to 
widows  of  certain  former  employees  of 
(see  bill  H.R.  10111). 

Letters  on  interest  rates,  by 
Means,  Gardiner  C.,  A1015. 

Schoonover,  John  A.,  A1169. 

Temple,  Arthur.  A1134.  ^ 

John  A.  Schoonover,  A1169. 

Arthur  Temple,  A1134. 

Tennessee  banker,  1841. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Government  bonds:  exchange  for  FNMA 
bonds,  2124. 

Interest  rates:  increase  ceiling,  1497. 

- opposing  increase,  1506,  1507. 

Tight  money  policy:  cost  to  schools,  1928. 

- —  failure,  1711. 

Tables 

Interest  rates:  effect  on  schools,  1928. 
TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Panama:  express  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  treaties  with  (see  H.  Con. 
Res.  459*.  510) ,  555 
Remarks  in  House 

Executive  interpretations,  A1180. 
TRENTON  TIMES-ADVERTISER. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Frank  Jamieson  Dies,  A807. 

Inventory  of  -Historic  Sites  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  A1178. 

TRENTON  TRENTO NI AN. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Planning  Visit- 
Historic-Trenton  Contest,  A1178. 
Progress  With  Sense,  A1178. 

Search  «for  Historic  Sites  Is  Underway, 
A1177. 

TRIMBLE,  JAMES  W.  (a  Representative 
from  Arkansas) . 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Tobacco  support  bill  (H.R.  9664)  :  to  con¬ 
sider  (see  H.  Res.  440) ,  2092. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2158. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Rules,  2092. 

TROHAN,  WALTER,  article.  Politics,  A777. 
TRUMAN,  HARRY  S.,  article,  Welcome,  Mr. 

President,  A993. 

Remarks  in  House 

Missile  program  during  Truman  adminis¬ 
tration,  2055. 


TRUMAN.  HARRY  S.— Continued 
Remarks  in  Senate 

Missile  research:  Cancellation  of  funds  in 
1947-48,  1756. 

TSO,  HUAN-PIN,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2967) . 
TUBMAN,  WILLIAM  V.  S.  (President  of  Li¬ 
beria)  ,  inaugural  address,  2120. 

TUCK.  WILLIAM  M.  (a  Representative  from 
Virginia) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2161. 

TULSA  (OKLA.)  WORCD,  article,  Legisla¬ 
tion  That  Makes  Sense.  2011. 

TUNLEY,  ROUL,  remarks  in  Senate,  article 
on  West  Virginia  by,  1935. 

TUPELO  (MISS.)  JOURNAL,  editorial,  Ne¬ 
groes  Lose  as  Leaders  Desert  Their  Race, 
A1008. 

TURKEY,  report,  military  aid  to,  1940,  1962. 
TV  GUIDE  (publication),  article,  Television 
Reaches  Out  to  1  Million  Southerners 
Who  Can’t  Read  or  Write,  A856. 

UDALL,  STEWART  L.  (o  Representative 
from  Arizona) . 

Article:  CED  Report  on  Education,  by 
Ralph  McGill  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  A1062. 

UKRAINE. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Independence  Day.  1823. 

ULLMAN,  AL  (a  Representative  from  Ore¬ 
gon). 

Address:  Estimation  and  Measurement  of 
Hydro  Resources,  by  Bruce  Netschert 
before  the  Electric  Consumers’  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  A8I3. 

Editorial:  One  Bad  Apple — Idaho  Power 
Co.,  from  the  Pendleton  East  Oregonian, 
A933. 

- Who  Has  the  Answers?  from  the 

Baker  (Oreg.)  Record-Courier,  A895. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10367),  2189. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1625. 
UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES.  See  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperative  Administra¬ 
tion. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Chronically  Distressed  Labor  Markets  Suf¬ 
fering  From  Substantial  Labor  Surpluses 
for  Long  Periods,  A1000. 

National  Imperative  Versus  Carl  Harris, 
American,  by  Representative  Slack,  A876. 
Bills  and  resolutions 

Depressed  areas:  program  to  alleviate  con¬ 
ditions  in  (see  bill  H.R.  10113). 

Remarks  in  House 

Depressed  area  legislation,  A943. 

Remarks  in  Senate  _ 

West  Virgiina,  1522. 

UNITARIAN  FELLOWSHIP  FOR  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE,  resolution.  Federal  aid  to 
church  schools,  1892. 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC,  article,  Two 
Other  U.S.  Units  Aid  Arab  Boycott, 
A1091. 

Remarks  in  House 

Israeli  shipments  through  Suez  Canal, 
195L 

World  Bank  loan,  1951. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS’  JOURNAL,  arti¬ 
cle,  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  Mine 
Deaths,  1819. 

UNITED  NATIONS. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Charter:  Communist  Conspiracy,  1497. 
International  Labor  Organization,  A868, 
A870. 

Bjills  and  resolutions  \ 

Charter:  revise  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  531-552, 
588). 

World  trade:  promote  (see  S.  Con.  Res.  85) . 

Remarks  in  House 

Red  China:  admission,  2184. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Claims:  pay  certain,  against  (see  bill  H.R. 
10209). 

U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  article, 
Trenton  Chamber  Planning  “Visit  His¬ 
toric  Trenton”  Contest,  A1178. 
Resolution:  Government  economy,  by  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  Chamber,  A817. 

Address 

Melville.  Ruth,  in  Chicago  (Portage  Park) 
A936. 

Williams,  G.  Mennen,  before  Michigan 
State  chamber,  A1026. 

U.S.  FLAG  COMMITTEE,  letter,  Flag  in  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  by  Helen  P.  Lasell,  A963. 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT,  exchange  visitors, 
amend  act  relative  to  residence  abroad 
(see  bill  H.R.  10118) . 

U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT. 

Articles  and  editorials 
Are  the  People  So  Dumb?  A1060. 

Communist  Rule  in  Cuba,  1579. 

Here’s  Latest  Plan  for  Cracking  Down  on 
South,  A1035. 

Mortgage  on  United  States,  A1402. 

Needed  Soon:  $6  Billion  More  for  Schools, 
1779. 

State  Chief  Justice  Looks  at  Trends  in 
Today’s  Government,  1495.  r" 

Tight  Money,  1573. 

Where  Modern  Efficiency  Doesn’t  Pay  Off 
'  A914,  A944. 

UNITED  STATES  TREATY  CODE  ANNO¬ 
TATED,  publish  (see  bill  S.  3002). 
UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING  AND 
ACT,  reemployment  provisions,  amend 
act  to  clarify  (see  bill  H.R.  5040*). 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  article,  Medical 
Center,  A1170. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  farmers’  outlook, 
letter,  1948. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  LAW  RE¬ 
VIEW,  article.  Religion  and  Education. 
1892. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SEVEN  SEAS,  INC., 
passenger  line  lend  to  (see  H.J.  Res.  159) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  letter,  dis¬ 
claimer  affidavits,  1612. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  remarks  in 
House,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  1956. 
URBAN  RENEWAL.  See  Housing. 

UTAH  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  (publica¬ 
tion),  editorial,  What  Can  We  Learn 
From  Russian  Schools?  A1141. 

VAGENAS,  NICOLAOS,  relief  (see  bill  S 
3000). 

VAN  BUREN  MEMORIAL  AWARD.  See  De¬ 
fenders  of  the  American  Constitution. 
VAN  DELLEN,  THEODORE  R„  article,  High 
Cost  of  Motor  Accidents,  A1131.  ^ 

VAN  DOREN,  CHARLES,  article,  Eyeless  in 
Wonderland,  A1106. 

VANIK,  CHARLES  A.  (a  Representative  from 
Ohio) . 

Bills  and.  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  H.R  10219) 
1963. 

Sandor  Laszlo,  for  relief  (see  bill  HR  ' 
10160), 1705. 

Wilson,  Helene,  for  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10159) , 1705. 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 
Societies  and  associations,  1705. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  Ohio  violations  of  wheat 
quotas,  2143,  2163. 

- tobacco  price  support  bill,  2163. 

Bicycle  tires:  excise  tax  repeal,  1636. 

Civil  rights  bill,  1954. 

Imported  articles:  marking  of,  1638. 

Income  tax:  technical  amendments  re¬ 
garding  estates,  trusts,  and  partner¬ 
ships,  1946. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association : 
Birkett  L.  Williams  elected  president, 

A970. 


VANIK,  CHARLES  A.— Continued 
Remarks  by,  on 

Ohio:  Litigation  regarding  excess  wheat 
quotas,  2143,  2163. 

Williams,  Birkett  L.:  elected  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
A970. 

VAN  PELT,  WILLIAM  K.  (a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Bills  passed  over,  1632. 

VAN  ZANDT,  JAMES  E.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Address:  Blair-Bedford  Council,  Boy 

Scouts  of  America  Recognition  Dinner, 
by,  A1145. 

Editorial:  Agreement  on  Need,  from  the 
Washington  Star,  A831. 

Report:  Adequacy  of  Transportation  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Support  of  National  Defense  in 
Event  of  Mobilization,  by  special  sub¬ 
committee  of  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  A1078. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Veterans:  pay  pensions  to  World  War  I 
(see  bill  H.R.  10130) ,  1704. 

Remarks  by,  on 

China:  extend  vessel  loan  to,  1642. 
Coal-mining  industry,  1668.  > 

Natural  gas  prices,  1669. 

Oil  imports:  curtail,  1669. 

Railroads:  report  on  adequacy  in  event  of 
mobilization,  A1078. 

VARGA,  GELA,  remarks  in  Senate,  tribute, 
1715. 

VENEER.  See  Plywood. 

VENEZUELA,  address,  U.S.  Relations,  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri,  1979. 

VERANO,  JOVENAL  G.,  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10284). 

VETERANS.  See  also  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Aid  and  attendance  allowance:  bill  to 
amend  act  relative  to  reduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  (see  bill  H.R.  10302). 

Benefits:  address,  Let  Us  Not  Forget  Our 
Veterans,  by  Emanuel  Targum,  A871.  ' 

- letter,  World  War  I  veterans’  needs, 

by  Harold  E.  Stearley,  A1034. 

Benefits  calculator:  concurrent  resolution 
to  print  extra  copies  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res. 
579). 

Educational  benefits:  bills  to  amend  act  to 
make  available  to  all  (see  bills  H.R. 
10090,  10195). 

Highway  expenses:  bills  to  authorize  pay¬ 
ment  of  certain  (see  bills  H.R.  10108, 
10282). 

Insurance:  bill  to  amend  act  relative  to 
effective  date  of  certain  (see  bill  S. 
2978). 

- bills  to  extend  period  to  grant  to 

certain  (see  bills  H.R.  10063,  10123). 

- statement:  investment  of  trust 

fund,  by  John  J.  Corcoran,  A959. 

Loans:  bills  to  amend  act  to  provide  cer¬ 
tain  (see  bills  H.R.  10167,  10299,  10381). 
Pensions:  letter,  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
Muskingum  County  Barracks  No  454, 
A942. 

Rehabilitation  training:  bill  to  extend 
time  to  apply  for,  by  certain  (see  bill 
H.R.  10059). 

Spanish-American  War:  bill  to  provide 
pension  for  certain  veterans  ofv(see  bill 
H.R.  10303). 

- editorial.  Let’s  Be  Generous,  A1057. 

Subsistence  allowances:  bill  for  relief  from 
repayment  of  certain  (see  bill  S.  3015). 
- remarks  in  Senate:  relief  from  re¬ 
payment  of  certain,  2195. 

Tuberculosis:  bill  to  provide  for  presump¬ 
tion  of  service  incurred  (see  bill  H.R. 
10202). 

Widows:  bill  relative  to  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10122). 

World  War  I:  bills  to  pay  pensions  to  vet¬ 
erans  of  (see  bills  S.  2997;  H.R.  10044, 
10130,  10166,  10185,  10200,  10203,  10218, 
10247,  10249,  10254,  10270,  10300,  10308, 
10345,  10387,  10390). 


VETERAN  S — Continued 
- memorial  of  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  relative  to  pensions,  2093. 
- resolution,  pensions,  by  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature,  A1059. 

VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION.  See  also 
Veterans. 

Food  and  laundry  workers :  bill  to  increase 
pay  of  (see  bill  S.  2973 f. 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS,  address. 
National  Defense,  by  Representative 
Vinson,  2174. 

History  _A1 123. 

Preamble  to  constitution,  A1123. 
Resolution,  commendation  of  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.,  2103. 

Remarks  in  House 

Award  to  Carl  Vinson,  2173. 

Award  to  Francis  E.  Walter,  2187. 

Property  in  District  of  Columbia:  tax  ex¬ 
emption,  2040. 

Representative  Vinson’s  address,  A1159. 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I. 

Letters 

Pensions,  by  Frank  J.  Shurtz,  A885. 

Veterans’  needs,  by  Harold  E.  Stearlev 
A1034.  ^ 

Veterans’  pensions,  by  Muskingum  County 
Barracks  No.  454,  A942. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Address :  Nixon  as  President — Statesman  or 
Politician,  by  Hdrold  Clancey  in  Ford 
Hall  Forum  debate  with  James  Wechs- 
ler,  A995. 

Amend  Constitution  relative  to  election  of 
(see  H.R.  10301),  2171. 

Article:  Strings  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  Bow,  by 
James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times 
1508,  1519. 

Letter,  educational  exchange  program, 
from  the  State  Department,  1484. 

- FCC  personnel  reports,  from  the 

FCC,  1487. 

- military—  construction,  from  the 

Secretary  of  Defense,  2097. 

- release  of  surplus  food,  from  James 

P.  McCarthy,  Men’s  Sodality  of  Our  Lady, 
Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  New 
York  City,  A1003. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Gruening  regarding 
oversea  expenditures  for  forestry  programs, 
2136. 

Statement  on  educational  problems  bv 
1777.  J 

Memorials  of  legsilature 
Georgia,  2193. 

Kansas,  2192,  2193. 

Kentucky,  2193. 

Massachusetts,  2193. 

Citizens  and  individuals,  1546,  2194. 

Societies  and  associations,  1478,  2194 
VIENNA  YOUTH  CONFERENCE,  letter,  in¬ 
quiry,  by  Nelson  Burstein,  1671. 
VIETNAM,  remarks  in  Senate,  U.S.  aid-  re¬ 
view  of  program,  2138. 

VINSON,  CARL  (a  Representative  from 
Georgia ) . 

Address:  Acceptance  of  Minuteman  of 
1960  Award,  by  Bryce  N.  Karlow  before 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  A1071. 

- National  Defense,  before  the  VFW 

by,  2174. 

- Representative  Kilday,  at  launching 

of  U.S.S.  John  King,  A1083. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Clare  Hoffman 
regarding  national  defense,  2178. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Paul  Brown 
regarding  VFW  award,  2173. 

Remarks  in  House  relative  to  address  be¬ 
fore  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  by,  A1159. 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Military  installations:  authorize  certain 
construction  at  (see  bill  H.R  10220), 
1963. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Natural  rubber:  disposal  of  from  national 
stockpile  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  582),  1964. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Cocoanut  oil  sales,  1627. 

Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  2188. 
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VIRGINIA,  address,  Oldest  Continuous  Elec¬ 
tive  Body,  by  Secretary  Anderson,  1510. 

VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  NEWS  (publica¬ 
tion),  editorial,  On  Cranberries  and 
Caponettes,  A1014. 

VOLUNTEER  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  COMMISSION, 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  2076. 

VON  BRAUN,  WERNHER,  remarks  in  House, 
Army  ballistic  team,  director,  2044. 

WAINWRIGHTi*STUYVESANT  (a  Represent¬ 
ative  from  New  York). 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  amend  to 
deduct  certain  tuition  expenses  (see  bill 
HR.  10304),  2171. 

Martha  Washington:  permit  use  in  coast¬ 
wise  trade  (see  bill  H.R.  10295),  2094. 

WAKEFIELD.  DAN,  book  review,  The  Bene¬ 
factor,  A1174. 

WALD,  MARGARET,  letter  by,  A1075. 

WALLACE,  TONY,  JR.,  essay:  Farmington 
River  Valley,  A1045. 

WALLHAUSER,  GEORGE  M.  (a  Represent¬ 
ative  from  New  Jersey) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Commission  on  the  U.S.  Science  Academy: 
establish  (see  bill  H.R.  10072),  1542. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Anti-Semitic  acts:  vandalism,  A818. 

Herrmann,  Lewis  M.:  tribute,  A957. 

U.S.  Science  Academy:  create  commission 
to  study  establishment  of,  A806. 

WALLIS,  W.  ALLEN,  statement,  Report  of 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
for  Economic  Growth,  1729. 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Advertising  Versus  Badvertising,  A1100. 

Antitrust  Test,  2019. 

Heart  of  the  Struggle,  A1025. 

Johnson  Presses  Drive  for  National  Back¬ 
ing  in  Presidential  Race,  A1058. 

“Once  in  a  While,  Remember — A976. 

Outlook,  1507. 

Petition  for  Fair  Play,  A1173. 

Savings  Slowdown,  1712. 

WALSH,  WILLIAM  B„  remarks  in  Senate  rel¬ 
ative  to,  1935. 

WALTER,  FRANCIS  E.  (a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) . 

Citation:  VFW  award  for  Francis  E.  Walter, 
2187. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Flood  regard¬ 
ing  VFW  award,  2187. 

Petitions  and  papers  presented  by,  from 

Citizens  and  individuals,  2228. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1627. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(House):  accomplishments  during  1959, 
A1008. 

Department  of  Defense  security  program, 
1628. 

O'Connor,  John  J.:  eulogy,  A1035. 

Supreme  Court:  Greene  security  case,  1628. 

Reports  made  by,  from 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
2092. 

WANGEN,  JOSEPH  C.,  letter,  railroad  mile¬ 
stones,  A855. 

WARRANT  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  incorporate  (see 
bill  H.R.  10138). 

WASHINGTON  (State). 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Cascades:  establish  national  park  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  region  of  (see  bill  S.  2980). 

Land  and  personal  property:  convey,  to 
(see  bill  H.R.  10386). 

WASHINGTON,  JOHN  P.,  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  award  to  late  (see  bills  S. 
2969;  H.R.  9966) . 

WASHINGTON  NEWS. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Anderson  Tries  Again,  A811. 

Dead  Hand  at  Throttle,  A969. 

Defying  Commonsense,  A1168. 

More  Aid  for  South  America,  1815. 

This  Isn’t  Home  Rule,  A1017. 

Tight  Money  Myth,  1975. 


WASHINGTON  POST  AND  TIMES  HERALD, 
letter,  interest  rates,  by  Gardiner  C. 
Means,  2124,  A1015. 

Articles  and  editorials 

A  Beginning,  A943. 

Advertising  Versus  Badvertising,  A1100. 

Back  to  World  Court,  1615. 

Broad  Latitude  in  IDA  Loans,  A929. 

Chaotic  State  of  Highway  Law,  A984. 

Dirksen  Seeks  Curb  on  Kefauver  Probes, 
2036. 

'  Fabulotis  Achievements  in  Past  Decade, 
1863. 

Mileage  in  Reverse,  A815. 

Panama  Canal,  1814. 

Patience  and  Pressure,  A787. 

Realism  on  Interest  Rates,  1497. 

Rules  and  Conscience,  A866. 

Salute  to  Senate,  A944. 

Second  Look  at  Kinzua,  A867. 

Ship  Lines  Accused  of  Illegalities,  A874. 

Showdown  on  Schools,  1976,  1987. 

Soviet  Visitors  Pave  Way  for  Moves  Into 
Africa,  A912. 

Test  Talks  Near  Brink  of  Failure,  1615. 

Treasury  Tap  Proposed  To  Speed  Home 
Sales,  A1025. 

Volatile  Reverend  Powell  Is  Capping  Secu¬ 
lar  Career.  A1165. 

WASHINGTON  STAR,  advertisement,  sugar 
industry  in  Dominican  Republic,  A911. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Agreement  on  Need.  A793,  A831. 

Correct  This  Mistake,  2107. 

Cultural  Exchanges  With  Russia  Hit, 
A1143. 

DeGaulle  Rates  Allies’  Support,  A783. 

Fat  in  Defense  Budget,  A1082. 

Forgotten  Gap.  1530. 

Health  Is  Paramount,  A906. 

Much  More  Than  Vexing,  A1169. 

Our  Doctor  Crisis  (sundry),  A784,  A785. 

Our  Next  President — Roy  Roberts  Wants 
Eisenhower  Qualities,  A788. 

Three  Cheers.  A943. 

Two  Navy  Men  in  Bathyscaph  Descend  7 
Miles  in  Ocean  for  New  Depth  Mark, 
A932. 

Your  Old  Passport  May  Have  New  Look, 
A1182. 

WATER. 

Addresses 

Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Donald 
O’Toole.  A1084. 

Future  of  Water  Resources  Development, 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  A1098. 

Water  Resources,  by  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  1607. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Conservation  of  Resources,  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Wpaver.  A958. 

Ellender  Outlines  Demands  of  Future,  1580. 

Higher  Fish  Kill,  A1180. 

Rise  in  Population  Will  Increase  Problem, 
A1065. 

Essays.  Farmington  River  Valley 

Deming,  Laura.  A1045. 

Wallace,  Tony,  Jr.,  A1045. 

Remarks  in  House 

Nation’s  resources:  development,  2165. 

WATERBURY  (CONN.)  REPUBLICAN,  edi¬ 
torial,  Widening  Gap,  A887. 

WATERMAN,  STERRY  R.,  letter  by,  A1154. 

WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT,  table, 
allotments  to  States  under  H.R.  3610, 
2145. 

Articles  and  editorials 

Can  We  Have  Clear  Water?  A831. 

Sewer  Problem  Acute,  A1056. 

Stop  Bay  Pollution  by  Army  and  Navy, 
A1136. 

Undiluted  Gall,  A901. 

Where  Do  We  Stand?  A833. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Control  program  grants:  amend  act  to  ex¬ 
pand  (see  bills  H.R.  10351,  10383). 

Enforcement  procedures:  strengthen  (see 
bills  S.  2992;  H.R.  10099,  10110,  10243, 
10244) . 

Sewage-treatment  works:  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  (see  bill  S.  3610*). 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT— Con. 

Remarks  in  House 

Sewage -treatment  works:  conference  re¬ 
port  on  bill  (H.R.  3610),  1947,  2144, 
A1142. 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Amend  control  law,  1967. 

WATERSHEDS.  See  Water. 

WATSON,  THOMAS  J..  JR.,  address,  Achiev¬ 
ing  Peaceful  and  Prosperous  World, 
A914. 

WATTS.  JOHN  C.  (a  Representative  from 
Kentucky) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  tobacco  price  support  bill, 
2160. 

WAUKEGAN  (ILL.)  NEWS-SUN,  article, 
Sewer  Problem  Acute  in  Five  Area  Vil¬ 
lages,  A1056. 

WEAVER,  PHIL  (a  Representative  from  Ne¬ 
braska)  . 

Editorial:  Conservation  of  Water  Re¬ 
sources,  from  Monthly  Reporter  publica¬ 
tion  by,  A958. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia::  appropriation  bill, 
2058-2060. 

Dixon,  Henry  A.,  commendation,  1670. 

Food  additives  policy,  1670. 

WEBER,  OLGA,  text  of  Van  Buren  Memorial 
Award,  A914. 

WEBSTER  (S.  DAK.)  REPORTER  AND 
FARMER,  editorial,  Cost  of  Politics, 
A1004. 

WEIS,  JESSICA  McC.  (a  Representative  from 
New  York) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Dooley,  Dr.  Thomas:  award  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  (see  bill  H.R.  10161), 
1705. 

Postal  rates:  suspend  certain  (see  bill  H.R. 
10073),  1542. 

Remarks  by.  on 

Anti-Semitism:  acts  of  violence,  A927. 

Postal  rates:  effect  on  mail-order  nursery¬ 
men,  1671. 

- - parcel  post  increase,  1671. 

WEISSMAN,  OSCAR,  article,  Acquires  Chain, 
A1108. 

WERSHBA,  JOSEPH,  article,  Rev.  O.  D. 
Dempsey — Mayor  of  Harlem,  A866. 

WEST,  LEONARD,  remarks  in  House  relative 
to,  1671. 

WEST,  WILLIAM  G.,  address.  Presentation  of 
Kiwanis  Service  Award  to  Mose  and  Gar¬ 
rison  Siskin,  A919. 

WESTERN  MONTANA  YOUTH  GUIDANCE 
CENTER,  INC.,  convey  property  to  (see 
bills  S.  3003;  H.R.  10377) . 

WESTERN  STATES,  statement,  Resource  De¬ 
velopment,  by  Governor  Brown,  A775. 

WESTHAFER,  W.  JAMES,  letter,  education 
television,  A1116. 

WESTLAND,  JACK  (a  Representative  from 

Washington) . 

Editorial:  Dollars  Alone  Cannot  Give 
Schools  Things  They  Want,  from  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  A957. 

WE§T  VIRGINIA,  address  before  State  legis¬ 
lature  by  Senator  Humphrey,  A851. 

Articles  and  editorials 

National  Imperative  Versus  Carl  Harris, 
American,  by  Representative  Slack,  A876. 

Post  Article  (sundry) ,  A949. 

Remarks  in  House 

Library  Services  Act,  A1128. 

Saturday  Evening  Post:  reply  to  article  in, 
2178.  " 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  sirup,  1522. 

Economic  and  social  problems,  1520. 

Education:  data  on  schools,  1936. 

History  and  resources:  review,  1935-1940. 

New  industries,  1521. 

Saturday  Evening  Post :  reply  to  article  in, 
1935. 

Unemployment,  1522,  1523. 

Wealth:  withdrawal  by  outside  corpora¬ 
tions,  1870. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  INSTITUTE  ON  VOCA¬ 
TIONAL  REHABILITATION  OP  THE 
AGING,  address.  Charter  of  Independence 
for  Senior  Citizens,  by  Senator  Ran¬ 
dolph,  A837. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  remarks  in 
House,  93d  anniversary,  A1049. 

WHALEN,  RICHARD,  book  review.  The  Case 
for  the  South,  A1040. 

WHARTON,  J.  ERNEST  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Price  support:  limit  personal  amount  by 
CCC  (see  bill  HR.  10221),  1963. 
WHEELING  NEWS  REGISTER,  editorial. 
Campaign  Dollars,  A909. 

WHITE,  C.  M.,  letter,  steel  strike,  1534. 
WHITE,  HOWARD,  article,  NATO — Its  Sec¬ 
ond  Decade,  A1036. 

WHITE,  NATE,  article,  Trend  of  Economy — 
View  Prom  Promontory,  A913. 

WHITE,  WILLIAM  S.,  article,  De  Gaulle  Rates 
Allies’  Support,  A783. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  NAR¬ 
COTICS,  express  need  for  (see  H.  Res. 
411—413,  438). 

WHITENER,  BASIL  L.  (a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina) . 

Appointed  on  funeral  committee,  1541. 
Editorial:  Helping  the  Disabled,  from  the 
Shelby  (N.C.)  Star,  A846. 

Remarks  by,  on 
Hall,  David  M.:  eulogy,  1537. 

WHITTEN,  JAMIE  L.  (a  Representative  from 
Mississippi) . 

Address:  We  Can  Solve  the  Farm  Problem, 
before  the  National  Limestone  Associa¬ 
tion,  2213. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  surpluses  problem,  2213. 
WICHITA  FALLS  (TEX.)  TIMES,  editorial. 
Park.  Move  Encouraged,  A848. 
WICKERSHAM,  CORNELIUS  W„  letters  by, 
A1155. 

WIDNALL,  WILLIAM  B.  (a  Representative 
from  New  Jersey). 

Article:  Treasury  Tap  Proposed  To  Speed 
Home  Sales,  by  Vincent  J.  Burke  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
A1025. 

Remarks  by,  on 

District  of  Columbia:  appropriation  bill, 
2060. 

WIER,  ROY  W.  (a  Representative  from  Min¬ 
nesota)  . 

Letter:  Forestry  research,  from  the  Win- 
ton  Lumber  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
1958. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Airmail:  clarify  law  with  respect  to  trans¬ 
portation  of  (see  bill  H.R.  10277),  2093. 
Industry:  assist  States  in  safeguarding 
available  manpower  in  (see  bill  H  R. 
10222),  1963. 

National  Labor  Relations  Act:  amend  rel¬ 
ative  to  bargaining  representatives  (see 
bill  H.R.  10392),  2227. 

National  Peace  Agency:  create  (see  bill 
H.R.  10276),  2093. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Nuclear  weapons :  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  576) ,  1705. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. : 
50th  anniversary,  1958. 

WIGGINS,  A.  L.  M. 

Addresses 
Railroads,  A966. 

Some  Hurdles  and  Hassles  of  the  1960’s, 
A954. 

WILDLIFE,  article.  Wildlife  and  the  Family 
Farm,  2199. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Birds:  amend  code  relative  to  importa¬ 
tion  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10329). 
Mammals:  amend  code  relative  to  impor¬ 
tation  of  certain  (see  bill  H.R.  10329) . 


WILEY,  ALEXANDER  (a  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin). 

Address:  Maintaining  the  Peace  and 
Progress  in  Our  Domestic  Economy, 
broadcast  by,  A1069. 

Article:  Fifty  Years  of  Welfare  Work  To 
Be  Noted,  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
A1087. 

——Is  New  Soviet  Blowup  in  Making? 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  L974. 

- - Julia  B.  Dolan — Her  Legal  Aid  to 

Indigent  Is  Basis  for  a  Testimonial,  by 
Ellen  Gibson  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
A1171. 

•  - Milwaukee  Safest  Big  U.S.  City, 

from  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  A1000. 

- New  South  Wales — Australia’s  Key 

State,  in  the  New  York  Times,  2103. 

- President  and  Alarmist  Talk,  by 

David  Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Star, 
A952. 

•  - President  Fills  Goals  Commission 

Panel,  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy  in  the  New 
York  Times,  A1031. 

•  - Progress  in  Superior  (sundry),  from 

the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  A780, 

A781. 

- Social  Security  Drama  of  25  Years, 

by  Ellen  Gibson  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  A916. 

- Surprises  in  Wisconsin  Tourist 

Survey,  by  Paul  M.  McMahon  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  A849. 

- - Will  China  Be  Top  Dog?  by  Peter 

Edson,  A948. 

■  - Wisconsin  Man,  Robert  D.  Judy, 

Brings  the  Hoe  to  Backward  Somalia,  by 
Robert  Hewett  in  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
A1167. 

Editorial:  A  Call  for  Greatness,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  A1031. 

■  - Soviet  Farm  Problems,  in  the 

Green  Bay  Gazette,  1717. 

- Tight  Money-  Myth,  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News,  1975. 

Fact  sheet:  Rural  Development  Program, 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
A924. 

Letter:  railroad  milestones,  by  Joseph  C. 
Wangen  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  A855. 

■  - tribute  to  Warren  E.  Hicks,  from 

Rebecca  C.  Barton,  Governor’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights  (Wisconsin), 
A791. 

List:  Federal  agencies  cooperating  in  rural 
development  program,  A924. 

Poem:  Man  and  the  Hour,  by  Margaret 
Sangster,  2200. 

Resolution:  wilderness  preservation,  by  the 
Citizens  Natural  Resources  Association, 
1966.  , 

- - youth  conservation,  by  the  Citizens 

Natural  Resources  Association,  1966. 
Statement:  John  W.  Kemp-Marine  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  A777. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Armed  Forces:  amend  code  relative  to  na¬ 
tional  service  life  insurance  for  (see  bill 
S.  2978),  1817. 

Civil  rights:  enforcement  of  (see  bill  S. 
3001),  1967. 

Department  of  Labor:  Federal  crime  to 
interfere  with  performance  of  duties  of 
employees  of  (see  bill  S.  2961),  1548. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  President’s  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations,  2106. 

- - Soviet  problems,  1716. 

Aiken,  George:  commendation,  1816. 

British  Commercial  Insurance  Co.:  liqui¬ 
dation,  2200. 

Buttfield,  Nancy:  Australian  senator  visits 
the  Senator,  1519. 

Communist  conspiracy:  statements  by 
Alexander  Kaznacheyev,  1974. 
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WILEY,  ALEXANDER — Continued 

Remarks  liy,  on 

Department  of  Labor  employees:  protect 
from  assaults,  1648. 

Insurance  companies:  unfair  competition 
from  overseas,  2200. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1829. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  birthday  anniversary, 
2199. 

Lloyd’s  of  London,  insurance,  2200. 
National  defense,  1974. 

New  South  Wales,  Australia,  2103. 

Red  China:  emergence  as  powerful  nation, 
A947. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  2104. 

Soviet  agricultural  problems,  1716. 
WILKES-BARRE  INDEPENDENT,  article, 
Pittston’s  Saddest  Sunday,  A1028. 
WILKES-BARRE  TIMES-LEADER-NEWS. 
Articles  and,  editorials 

Dinner  for  U.S.  Jurist,  A1040. 

Oscar  Weissman  Acquires  Chain,  A1108. 
WILLIAMS,  AUBREY  W.,  member,  Volunteer 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  2076. 
WILLIAMS,  BIRKETT  L.,  remarks  in  House, 
Tribute,  A970. 

WILLIAMS,  G.  MENNEN  (Governor  of  Mich¬ 
igan),  address,  Michigan’s  Economic  Sit¬ 
uation,  A1026. 

WILLIAMS,  HARRISON  A.,  JR.  (a  Senator 
from  New  Jersey) . 

Editorial:  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
(sundry) ,  A843. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 
House  temporary  vacancies,  filling  of  (S.J. 

Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1752,  1800,  1861,  1911.  \ 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007),  2096. 

Einstein,  Albert:  establish  memorial  in 
District  of  Columbia  to  (see  S.J.  Res 
155), 2099. 

Konishi,  Miss  Hanako:  for  relief  (see  bill  S 
2981),  1817. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rail 
Transportation:  establish  (see  S.J.  Res 
158),  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength- 
-  en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020) ,  2195. 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
make  study  of  migratory  labor  (see  S. 
Res.  267),  1548. 

Reports  made  by,  from 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
1547. 

Remarks  byf  on 

Education :  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1783. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN  BELL  (a  Representative 
from  Mississippi) , 

Remarks  by,  on 

Department  of  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  2148. 

WILLIAMS',  JOHN  J.  (a  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware)  . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Delaware  and  Maryland:  relating  to  milk 
marketing  orders  in  certain  counties  of 
(see  bill  S.  2952),  1482. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Agriculture:  milk  marketing  orders  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  1484. 

- prevent  block  voting  on  milk  ref- 

erendums,  1484. 

WILLIS,  EDWIN  E.  (a  Representative  from 
Louisiana) . 

Statement:  Shrimp  Is  No.  1  U.S.  Seafood 
Industry,  by  the  National  Shrimp  Con¬ 
gress,  Inc.,  A1188. 

WILLISTON  (S.C.)  WAY,  editorial.  Rape 
Isn’t  Rape  Up  North,  A858. 

WILMINGTON  (DEL.)  JOURNAL  EVERY 
EVENING,  letter,  jobs  for  men  over  50, 
by  Henry  O.  Swenson,  A1120. 
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WILSON,  BOB  (a  Representative  from  Cali¬ 
fornia)  . 

Article:  Experts  Doubt  Russia’s  Missile 
Pinpointed  Target,  by  Rembert  James 
in  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  A881. 
Editorial:  Advertising  Versus  Badvertising, 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  A1100. 

- - Bates  Strikes  a  Blow  for  Admen, 

from  Advertising  Age  publication,  Ail  15. 
Results  of  questionnaire  sent  to  con¬ 
stituents  by,  A1080. 

Bills  and  faint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Customs  duties:  increase  exemption  on 
certain  articles  brought  in  by  travelers 
(see  bill  H.R.  10306) ,  2171. 

Federal  employees:  health  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  for  certain  retired  (see  bill  H.R. 
10317), 2171. 

Fishermen:  relating  to  estimated  income 
tax  for  (see  bill  H.R.  10305) ,  2171. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Simpson,  Richard  M.:  eulogy,  A885. 

WILSON.  HELENE,  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10159). 

WILSON,  LYLE  C.,  article,  Fine  Hand  of  FBI, 
A893. 

WILSON,  O.  MEREDITH,  editorial,  Oregon 
Honored — Again,  A948. 

WILSON.  WALTER  K.  JR.,  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  address,  Future  of  Water 
Resources  Development,  A1098. 

WILSON,  WOODROW,  editorials,  Memorial 
(sundry) ,  A843. 

Bills  and  resolutions 

Memorial,  erect,  in  memory  of  (see  H.J. 
Res.  600) . 

WILTON.  CONN.,  statement,  New  Haven 
Railroad  Co.,  by  Democratic  Town  Com¬ 
mittee,  A966. 

WINDHORN,  STAN,  article,  On  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Law,  All  14. 

WINTER  HAVEN  (FLA.)  NEWS-CHIEF,  edi¬ 
torial,  Have  We  Lost  Our  Minds?  A1101. 
WINTON,  DAVE,  letter.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  1958. 

WISCONSIN,  article.  Tourist  Survey,  A849. 
WISCONSIN  CITIZENS  NATURAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES  ASSOCIATION,  petition,  1966. 
WITHROW.  GARDNER  R.  (a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin ) . 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Customs  and  immigration  laws:  increase 
expenditures  for  enforcement  of  (see  bill 
H.R.  10074) , 1542. 

WITTE,  EDWIN  E.,  article,  Social  Security, 
A916. 

WOLF,  HUGH  K.,  prayer  in  Senate,  1545. 
WOLF.  LEONARD  G.  (a  Representative  from 
Iowa) . 

Article:  American  Farmer  Is  Unsung  Hero, 
from  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette, 
A981. 

. - Fewer  Farmers  Hasn’t  Solved  Income 

Problem,  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  A981. 

- Ruling  Due  on  Lamb  Grading  End, 

by  Drew  Pearson  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  A865. 

Editorial:  Stranglehold  on  Agriculture, 
from  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
A1004. 

Resolution:  establish  U.S.  Diplomatic 

Academy,  by  Department  of  Public 
Safety  Youth  Commission,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  A1119. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Farm  price  and  income  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams:  reduce  cost  of  (see  bill  H.R. 
10370),  2189. 

Kroeger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert,  for  relief 
(see  bill  H.R.  10180) ,  1812. 

Sarris,  Nikolaos  G„  for  relief  (see  bill  H.R. 
10400) ,  2228. 

Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

Nuclear  weapons:  continue  moratorium  on 
testing  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  577),  1705. 


WOLF,  LEONARD  G. — Continued 
Motions  and  resolutions  offered  by 

United  Nations  Charter:  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  (see  H.  Con.  Res.  540),  1543. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Nuclear  weapons:  oppose  transfers  to  al¬ 
lied  nations,  1960. 

Special  milk  program,  2072. 

Von  Braun  missile  research  team:  trans¬ 
fer  to  NASA,  2051. 

WOLFSON,  LOUIS  E„  address,  How  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Can  Recapture  Its  Pioneer¬ 
ing  Spirit,  A1009. 

WOMEN’S  PATRIOTIC  CONFERENCE  ON 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  article,  Cultural 
Exchanges  With  Russia  Hit,  A1143. 
WONG,  TING-WA,  relief  (see  bill  S.  2956). 
WOOL.  See  Apiculture;  Textile  Industrt. 
WOOTEN,  BEN,  article,  Heads  Banking’s 
1963  Centennial,  A776. 

WORKMAN,  WILLIAM  D„  book  review,  The 
Case  for  the  South,  in  National  Review, 
A1040. 

WORLD  BANK,  remarks  in  house,  United 
Arab  Republic,  loan  to,  1951. 

WORLD  COURT.  See  International  Court 
of,  Justice. 

WORLD  FRIENDSHIP  DAY,  designate  (see 
bill  H.R.  10297) . 

WORLD  GOVERNMENT,  editorial,  Why  Not 
Use  the  Court?  A1043. 

Editorial:  With  Accent  on  Deliberate,  A919. 
Resolution:  Connally  amendment,  by 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Lou¬ 
isiana  Society,  A1057. 

WORLD  TRADE,  promote  (see  S.  Con.  Res. 
85) . 

WRISTON  COMMISSION.  See  Commission 
on  National  Goals. 

WYATT.  LEE  B.,  remarks  in  House,  eulogy, 
2089. 

WYNN,  DANIEL  W.,  statement,  civil  rights, 
2077. 

YARBOROUGH,  RALPH  W.  (a  Senator  from 
Texas) . 

Address:  Theodore  Green:  A  great  Senator, 
by  Senator  Johnson  before  the  Women’s 
National  Democratic  Qlhb,  1969. 

Article:  J.  J.  Bryant  Dies,  in  the  Pleasan¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Express,  1988. 

Editorial:  Aid  to  Education,  from  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times, 
A856. 

- Park  Move  Encouraged,  from  the 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times,  A848. 
_ Welcome,  Mr.  President  (Harry  Tru¬ 
man),  from  the  Elmwood,  Dallas,  Tex., 
Methodist  Church  program,  A993. 
Poem:  Don’t  Quit,  1988.  — 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend, 
1800,  1861,  1911. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans  for 
construction  and  improvement  (see  bill 
S.  3007) ,  2096. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bill  S.  3020),  2195. 
Remarks  by,  on 

Bryant.  James /J.:  eulogy,  1988. 

Education:  Federal  school  construction 
bill,  1787,  1801. 

Green,  Theodore  F.:  announced  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Senate,  1969. 

Langer,  William :  eulogy,  1834. 

YATES,  SIDNEY  R.  (a  Representative  from 
Illinois) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard:  10th  anniversary 
as  House  Chaplain,  1672. 

Civil  rights  bill:  discharge  petition,  A820- 
A824.  ~ 

Goldstein,  Israel:  invocation  in  the  House, 
1672. 

"  Jewish  invocation  in  the  House:  100th 
anniversary  of  first,  1672. 


YATES.  SIDNEY  R. — Continued 

Remarks  by,  on 

Raphall,  Dr.  Morris:  invocation  in  the 
House  in  1860,  1672. 

YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  IN  HOUSE. 

Amorphous  graphite:  on  bill  (H.R.  1217) 
to  suspend  import  duty  on,  1641. 
Anti-Semitic  demonstrations:  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  465)  expressing 
sense  of  Congress,  1659. 

Panama  Canal:  on  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  459)  regarding  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  1652. 

YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  IN  SENATE. 

Education:  on  bill  (S.  8)  to  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  school  construction,  1927. 

■  - on  amendment  of  Mr.  Case  of  South 

Dakota  to  bill  (S.  8),  1797. 

■  - on  amendment -of  Mr.  Clark  to  bill 

(S.  8),  1799. 

- - on  motion  to  lay  on  table  motion  to 

reconsider  vote  on  amendment  of  Mr. 
Clark  to  bill  (S.  8) ,  1799. 

- on  amendment  of  Mr.  Clark  and 

others  to  bill  (S.  8),  1872. 

- - on  amendment  of  Messrs.  Cooper 

and  Javits  to  bill  (S.  8) ,  1751. 

- on  amendment  of  Mr.  Dirksen  and 

others  to  bill  (S.  8) ,  1924. 

- on  amendment  of  Senator  Morse  to 

bill  (S.  8),  1911. 

House  of  Representatives:  on  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to  amend  Consti¬ 
tution  relative  to  filling  of  temporary 
vacancies,  1609. 

- on  amendment  of  Mr.  Holland  to 

S.J.  Res.  39  (poll  tax  amendment),  1593. 

- on  amendment  of  Mr.  Keating  to 

S.J.  Res.  39  (District  of  Colurhbia  rep¬ 
resentation),  1609. 

- on  motion  to  lay  on  table  amend¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Javits  to  S.J.  Res.  39,  1598. 
YELLOW  FEVER.  See  Public  Health. 

YEN,  GEE  S.,  relief  (see  bill  H.R.  10397) . 
YESHIVA  UNIVERSITY,  address,  Tribute, 
by  Charles  H.  Silver,  A945. 

YIM,  BILL,  remarks  in  House,  imprisonment 
in  Red  China,  2177. 

YORK  (PA.)  DISPATCH,  editorial.  High 
Cost  of  Sickness,  A826. 

YOUNG,  GATES,  address,  Tribute  to  A.  O. 
Stanley,  A804. 

YOUNG,  JOHN,  III,  letter,  Mr.  Powell  sup¬ 
ported,  All  73. 

YOUNG,  MILTON  R.  (a  Senator  from  North 
Dakota) , 

Address:  Grain  Storage  in  Perspective,  by 
Roy  F.  Hendrickson  before  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa,  A1162. 
Article:  Ellender  Views  Water  Program  as 
Necessity,  by  Senator  Ellender  in  the 
Minot  News,  1580. 

Letter:  Bill  Langer  eulogy,  from  Chapter 
82,  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1825. 

Resolutions:  North  Dakota  Association  of 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  (sundry), 
A1033. 

- - soil  bank  program,  by  Richland 

County  (N.  Dak.)  Farm  Bureau  and 
Farmers  Union,  A1170. 

Results  of  questionnaire  sent  to  constit¬ 
uents  by,  A1013. 

Sermon:  William  Langer  Funeral,  by  Rev. 
'  Leo  Dworschak,  1825. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Food  stamp  allotment  programs:  estab¬ 
lish  experimental  (see  bill  S.  2920), 
1549. 

National  transportation  system:  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  (see  bills  S.  2935,  3020) , 
1709,  2195. 

Wheat:  preserve  acreage  history  for  (see 
bill  S.  2968),  1548. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Aiken,  George:  commendation,  1816. 
Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1824. 
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YOUNG,  STEPHEN  M.  (a  Senator  from 
Ohio) . 

Editorial:  CD  Featherbedding,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  1986. 

Poem:  The  Battle  Thunders  Along  the 
Line,  1834. 

Amendments  offered  by,  to 

House  temporary  vacanies,  filling  of  (S.J. 
Res.  39)  :  to  amend,  1593. 

School  construction  bill  (S.  8)  :  to  amend 
1800,  1861,  1911,  1918. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced'by 

Colleges  and  universities:  Federal  loans 
for  construction  and  improvement  (see 
bill  S.  3007),  2096. 

Social  Security  Act:  amend  to  increase 
certain  benefits  (see  bill  S.  2994),  1967. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Civil  defense:  wasteful  expenditures,  1986. 

Langer,  William:  eulogy,  1834. 

Social  security:  revision,  1967. 

No.  Ill - 8 


YOUNGER,  J.  ARTHUR  (a  Representative 
from  California ) .  » 

Address :  Balance-of- Payments  Problem, 
by  John  J.  McCloy  before  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Association  of  New  York,  A903. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Arias,  Juan  A.,  for  relief  (see  bill  H  R 
10231),  1964. 

Czechoslovakian  claims  fund  law:  amend 
relative  to  term  “property”  (see  bill 
H.RV  10278) ,  2093. 

Sifuentes,  Jessie  I.,  for  relief  (see  bill  HR 
10232),  1964. 

YOUTH,  remarks  in  House,  Point  4  Youth 
Corps,  1665. 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS,  establish 
(see  bill  H.R.  10057). 

ZABLOCKI,  CLEMENT  J.  ( a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin) . 

Remarks  by,  on 

Religious,  desecrations:  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  1657.  » 
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ZELENKO,  HERBERT  (a  Representative 
from  New  York) . 

Appointed  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  Acad¬ 
emy,  1807. 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 

Federal  employees:  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  (see  bill  H  R 
10318),  2172. 

Longshoremen  and  harbor  workers:  right 
of  injured  to  select  own  physician  (see 
bill  H.R.  10075),  1542. 

Tax  deduction :  allow  for  certain  railroad 
commuting  transportation  expenses  (see 
bill  H.R.  10279) ,  2093. 

Remarks  by,  on 

Income  tax:  credits  for  commuter  trans¬ 
portation  expenses,  2086. 

Railroad  commuter  service:  Federal  aid 
for,  2085. 

ZENKL,  PETER,  statement,  Captive  Nations, 
A510. 
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HISTORY  OF  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


History  of  Bills  and  Resolutions 


SENATE  BILLS 


S.  8 — To  authorize  an  emergency  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
school  construction  to  the  States. 
Debated,  1609,  1617,  1717,  1728,  1736,  1756, 
1768,  1773,  1801,  1841,  1859,  1897,  1925. 
Amended  and  passed  Senate,  1927. 
Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  2091. 

S.  107 — To  amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  Federal 
ship -mortgage  insurance,  in  order  to  in¬ 
clude  floating  drydocks  under  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “vessel”  in  such  title. 
Passed  over,  1628. 

S.  540 — For  the  relief  of  Maybell  King. 
Reported  (H.  Rept.  1194) ,  494. 

Passed  House,  1630. 

Examined  and  signed,  1813,  1962. 

Presented  to  the  President,  1940. 

S.  623 — To  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
existing  provision  for  a  minimum  wheat- 
acreage  allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area 
of  California. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1254) ,  2092. 

S.  981 — For  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  &  Co. 
Reported  (H.  Rept.  1195) ,  494. 

Passed  House,  1630. 

Examined  and  signed,  1813,  1962. 

Presented  to  the  President,  1940. 

S.  1511 — To  provide  for  the  annual  audit  of 
bridge  commissions  and  authorities  cre¬ 
ated  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  filling 
of  vacancies  in  the  membership  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Reported  with  amendments  (S  Rent 
1080),  1817.' 

S.  1862 — For  the  relief  of  Harve  M.  Duggins 
Reported  (H.  Rept.  1196) ,  494. 

Passed  House,  1630. 

Examined  and  signed,  1813,  1962. 

Presented  to  the  President,  1940. 

S.  2231  To  amend  the  joint  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Children  s  Institute,  formerly  known 
as  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  as 
amended. 

Passed  House,  1665. 

Examined  and  signed,  1813,  1962. 

Presented  to  the  President,  1940. 

S.  2431— To  provide  for  the  striking  of  med¬ 
als  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1261),  2227. 

S.  2454 — To  provide  for  the  striking  of  med¬ 
als  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pony 
Express. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1262) ,  2227. 

S.  2755 — To  assist  in  the  promotion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit. 

Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Kefauver;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  89 
288,  741,  1819. 


S.  2778— To  amend  the  act  relating  to  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Hennings;  from  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  (S.  Rept.  1019),  154. 
Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar,  154. 
Debated,  2135. 

S.  2845 — To  stabilize  the  price  support  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Robertson;  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  501. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1081),  1966; 

Debated,  2208. 

S.  2920 — TO  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
experimental  food  stamp  allotment  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Hennings,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota;  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  1232,  1549. 

S.  2935 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  insure  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Neu¬ 
berger,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ja- 
vits,  and  Mr.  Jackson;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  1432 
1709. 

S.  2940— For  the  relief  of  Zeldi  Bornstayn. 

Mr.  Hart;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1482.  ^ 

S.  2941—  For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ming-Chen 
Hsu  (nee  Nai-Fu  Mo). 

Mr.  Hart;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1432. 

S.  2942— For  the  relief  of  Eugene  Storme. 

Mr.  Hart;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1482. 

S.  2943 — To  suspend  certain  postal  rates. 

Mr.  Keating;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
i  Civil  Service,  1482. 

S.  2944 — To  authorize  a  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Commission. 

Mr.  Keating  and  Mr.  Humphrey;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1482. 

S.  2945 — Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  establish  demonstration  fooij 
stamp  programs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph;  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry ,  1482. 

S.  2946— For  the  relief  of  James  (Demetrios) 
Dourakos. 

Mr.  Randolph;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1482. 

S.  2947— To  enable  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  Co.  to  convey  title  to  certain 
lands  in  Idaho  to  the  Pocatello  First 
Corporation  of  the  Churcji  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Mr.  Dworshak  and  Mr.  Church;  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1482. 

S.  2948 — For  the  relief  of  Ti  Huang. 

Mr.  Chavez;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


S.  2949 — To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  mineral  rights  to  W.  W.  Simpson, 
Jr.,  of  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Chavez;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1482. 

S.  2950 — To  increase  the  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  college  housing  loans. 

Mr.  Fulbright  and  Mr.  Sparkman;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  1482. 
S.  2951 — To  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1956, 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State.” 
Mr.  Fulbright;  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1482. 

S.  2952 — To  prevent  the  application  of  any 
milk  marketing  order  to  milk  produced 
in  certain  counties  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  unless  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  producing  milk  in  such 
counties. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  and  Mr.  Frear; 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
1482. 

S.  2953 — To  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  laws  relating  to 
overpayments  and  refunds  of  taxes  er¬ 
roneously  collected. 

Mr.  Bible;  Committee  -on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1482.  —  „ 

S.  2954— To  exempt  from  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

Mr.  Bible;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1482. 

S.  2955 — To  amend  the  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia”,  approved  March  3,  1901. 

Mr.  Hartke;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1482. 

S.  2956— For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ting-Wa  Wong. 
Mr.  Douglas;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
1482.  y 

S.  2957 — To  amend  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  in  order  to  vest  administrative 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to 
make  mandatory  a  single  overall  war 
plan  for  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  and  the  military 
budget  tailored  to  that  plan;  to  require 
the  establishment  of  unified  commands 
within  the  Armed  Forces;  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  the  assignment  and 
transfer  of  military  personnel  within  and 
among  the  Armed  Forces;  to  provide  for 
a  single  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  who  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  and  for  ether  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Symington;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  1482. 

S.  2958— To  amend  section  4(k)  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by 
relieving  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  the  duty  of  making  the 
annual  report  of  personnel  as  now  re¬ 
quired  by  subsection  (3)  of  section  4(k). 
Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Interstate" 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  1482. 

S.  2959— To  clarify  the  right  of  States  to 
select  certain  public  lands  subject  to  any 
outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit. 

Mr.  Moss';  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs,  1548. 
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S.  2960— To  establish  the  position  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1548. 

S.  2961 — To  include  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
>  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 

relating  to  assaults  and  homicides. 

Mr.  Wiley;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1548. 

S.  2962 — To  grant  81  acyes  of  public  domain 
to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Goldwater;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1548. 

S.  2963 — To  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
first  class  mail  to  and  from  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  by  the  most  expe¬ 
ditious  means  available. 

Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Neuberger;  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1548. 

S.  2964 — For  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun  Ok. 

Mr.  Humphrey;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1548. 

S.  2965— For  the  relief  of  Earl  G.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Allott;  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  1548. 

S.  2966 — For  the  relief  of  Antigone  Apostolaki 
Cassel. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  1548. 

S.  2967 — For  the  relief  of  Huan-pin  Tso. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  1548. 

S.  2968 — To  preserve  farm  wheat  acreage  his¬ 
tory  for  the  years  1960  through  1964 
without  regard  to  whether  any  wheat  is 
planted. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota;  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  1548. 

S.  2969 — To  authorize  the  award  posthum¬ 
ously  of  appropriate  medals  to  Chaplain 
George  L.  Fox,  Chaplain  Alexander  D. 
Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John  P.  Washington. 

Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Symington;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  1548. 

S.  2970 — To  require  that  Federal  judgments 
for  the  condemnation  of  land'  by  the 
United  States  be  registered,  recorded, 
docketed,  indexed,  and  cross  indexed  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  such  property  is  situated,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Ervin;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1708. 

S.  2971 — To  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees’  Group  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees. 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1708. 
S.  2972 — To  amend  section  505 (i )  ( 3 )  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  exemption  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  from  the  requirement 
that  appointments  in  grades  16,  17,  and 
18  be  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1708. 
S.  2973 — To  provide  increases  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  food  service  workers  and  laun¬ 
dry  workers  under  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  Sparkman;  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  1708. 

S.  2974 — For  the  relief  of  Michael  Nolan 
(formerly  Michael  Pasvanis) . 

Mr.  Humphrey;  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  1709. 

S.  2975 — To  establish  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Humphrey;  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  1709. 


i.  2976 — To  amend  section  44  of  Public  Law  i 
86-70,  approved  June  25,  1959. 

Mr.  Gruening  and  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii; 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  1805.  I 
S.  2977 — To  amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  for  increased  representa¬ 
tion  by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  Ellender;  Committee  on  Agriculture  ■ 
and  Forestry,  1817. 

S.  2978 — To  amend  section  709  of  title  38* 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
effective  date  of  national  service  life  in¬ 
surance  applied  for  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Wiley;  Committee  on  Finance,  1817. 

3  2979 — To  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  make  grants  in  cash 
and  land  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  corporation  to  establish 
a  convalescent  and  chronic  disease  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Beall;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1817. 

S.  2980— To  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  investigate  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  advisability  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  national  park  or  other  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  north  Cascades  region  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1817. 

S.  2981 — For  the  relief  of  Miss  Hanako  Ko- 
nishi. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  1817. 

S.  2982 — For  the  relief  of  Eduardo  Giron 
Rodriquez. 

Mr.  O'Mahoney;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1817. 

S.  2983 — To  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920. 

Mr.  O'Mahoney;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1817. 

3  2984 — Authorizing  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  place  certain  posi¬ 
tions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1817. 
S.  2985 — To  change  the  name  of  the  locks 
and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Morton;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
1817. 

S.  2986 — To  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents  to  compile,  publish 
and  disseminate  certain  information  re¬ 
lating  to  patents. 

Mr.  O’Mahoney;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1817. 

S.  2987 — To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Bible;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1817. 

S.  2988 — To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Bible;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1817. 

S.  2989 — To  create  and  prescribe  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

Mr.  Humphrey;  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  1940. 

S.  2990 — For  the  relief  of  Abdulkarim  Ahmad 
Ali. 

Mr.  Bush;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1967. 

S.  2991 — For  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee  Chin. 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1967. 


3.  2992 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  to  expand  research,  ex¬ 
tend  State  and  interstate  water  pollution 
control  program  grants,  and  strengthen 
enforcement  procedures,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey);  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
1967. 

S.  2993 — To  permit  the  taxation  by  a  State 
or  local  taxing  authority  of  privately 
owned  personal  property  situated  within 
Federal  areas  which  is  used  in  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business. 

Mr.  Moss;  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  1967. 

3.  2994 — To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
50  years  of  age  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
disability  benefits  thereunder,  to  provide 
for  the  coverage  of  doctors  of  medicine 
under  social  security,  and  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc¬ 
tions  from  their  social  security  benefits. 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio;  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  2995 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  restore  competitive 
equality  to  retailers  and  other  distribu¬ 
tors  with  respect  to  certain  sales  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Green;  Committee  on  Finance,  1967. 

3. 2996 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes 
paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  in  the 
case  of  decedents  dying  after  December 
31,  1947. 

Mr.  Green;  Committee  on  Finance,  1967. 

S.  2997 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Finance, 
1967. 

S.  2998 — To  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act; 
1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  cer¬ 
tain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  from  20  to  25  years. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  1967. 

3  2999 — For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mehmet  Arik. 
Mr.  Beall;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1967. 

3  3000 — For  the  relief  of  Nicolaos  Vagenas. 
Mi-.  Saltonstall;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1967. 

S.  3001 — To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
civil  rights,  provision  for  schools  for 
military  personnel  dependents  in  areas 
where  regular  schools  are  closed  by  de¬ 
segregation,  to  provide  for  voting  ref¬ 
erees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Brunsdale,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mrs.  Smith; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  1967. 

S.  3002 — To  provide  for  publication  of  a 
United  States  Treaty  Code  Annotated. 
Mr.  Kefauver;  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  1967. 

S.  3003 — Directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  to  the  Western  Montana  Youth 
Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  Missoula,  Mont., 
certain  property  comprising  a  part  of 
Fort  Missoula,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Murray;  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  2096. 

3,  3004 — To  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Mon¬ 
tana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head  Reservation.  Mont. 

Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Murray;  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  2096. 


S.  3005 — To  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1933 
(47  Stat.  1426),  relating  to  the  length 
of  time  by  which  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  may  suspend  tariff  schedules. 

Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruening;  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
2096. 

S.  3006 — To  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr.  Saltonstall;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  2096. 

S.  3007 — To  authorize  Federal  loans  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conver¬ 
sion,  or  improvement  of  classroom  build¬ 
ings  and  other  academic  facilities. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Churcb,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr, 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr..  Neuberger,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio;. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
2096. 

8.  3008 — To  amend  title  IV  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  2096. 

S.  3()09 — For  the  relief  of  James  E.  Moree, 
Sr.,  and  Ruby  Hellen  Moree. 

Mr.  Hill;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  2195. 
S.  3010 — To  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  benefits  pay¬ 
able  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  income  in  determining  eligi¬ 
bility  of  individuals  for  benefits  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Mr.  Hill;  Committee  on.  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  2195. 

S.  3011— To  amend  the  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain  rela¬ 
tives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully  resi¬ 
dent  aliens,”  approved  September  22. 
1959. 

Mr.  Moss;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2195. 

S.  3012— For  the  relief  of  the  Smith  Canning 
Co. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Bennett;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  2195. 

S.  3013 — To  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire,  ma¬ 
rine,  and  casualty  insurance  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Lausche;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2195. 

S.  3014— To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  so  as  to  require  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  coal  purchased 
for  delivery  to  Korea  under  such  act  be 
purchased  from  independent  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bennett;  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  2195. 

S.  3015 — To  relieve  certain  veterans  who  re¬ 
lied  upon  erroneous  information  from 
repayment  of  subsistence  allowances 
paid  to  them  under  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruening;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  2195.  \ 

S.  3016— For  the  relief  of  Walter  F.  Beecroft. 
Mr.  Randolph;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  2195.  A 

S.  3017— To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  certain  real  estate  to  the 
Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Port  Hueneme, 
Califs  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Engle;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  2195. 

S.  3018 — To  authorize  the  Maritime  Admin¬ 
istration  to  make  advances  on  Govern¬ 
ment  insured  ship  mortgages. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  2195. 
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S.  3019 — To  provide  for  certain  pilotage  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  2195. 

S.  3020 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  national  transportation 
system,  insure  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr-.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mi-. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Jackson;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  2195. 
S.  3021— To  amend  section  309(a)(1)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Engle  and  Mr.  Kuchel;  Committee  on 
Finance,  2195. 

S.  3022 — For  the  relief  of  Mohamad  Moussa. 
Mr.  Hickenlooper;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  2195. 

S.  3023 — For  the  relief  of  Peggy  Lome  Morri¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Carroll;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
2195. 
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S.J.  Res.  39 — To  amend  the  Constitution  to 
authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Debated,  1190,  1244,  1366,  1379,  1450  1471 
1559,  1588,  1593. 

Amended  and  passed  Senate,  title  amend¬ 
ed,  1608. 

Referred  to  House  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1811. 

S.J.  Res.  97 — To  authorize  preliminary  study 
and  review  in  connection  with  proposed 
additional  building  for  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Reported  with  amendments  (S.  Rept 
1079),  1817. 

S.J.  Res.  155 — Authorizing  the  establishment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memo- 
rial  to  Albert  Einstein. 

Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Humphrey;  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  1349,  1489 

,  2099. 

S.J.  Res.  157 — To  provide  for  the  convening 
of  a  national  conference  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  the  authorized 
representatives  of  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
and  formulating  a  recommended  plan 
of  action  for  meeting  and  solving  the 
engineering  and  design  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  problems  which  can  strengthen 
the  space  exploration  program  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Symington;  Committee  on  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  and  Space  Sciences,  1967. 

S.J.  Res.  158 — To  establish  a  National  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  on  Rail  Transportation. 

Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  2096. 

S.J.  Res.  159— To  authorize  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  to  loan  the  Leilani,  a 
passenger  liner,  or  other  suitable  ships, 
to  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas,  Inc., 
for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  Engle  and  Mr.  Kuchel;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  2195. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT 
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S.  Con.  Res.  80 — Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  an  inquiry  into  the  satellite  and 
njissile  programs. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas;  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  279. 

Reported  (no  written  report) ,  730. 

Passed  Senate,  2134. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  House  Adminis¬ 
tration,  2187. 

S.  Con.  Res.  82 — Extending  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems. 

Mr.  Bible;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  403. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1035) ,  839. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  839. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1064) ,  1431. 

Passed  Senate,  2132. 

Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
2187. 

S.  Con.  Res.  84 — Expressing  the  indignation  of 
Congress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 
houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites. 

Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr. 
Clark;  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
1433,  1549,  1819. 

S.  Con.  Res.  85 — Requesting  the  President  to" 
instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  sponsor  and  support 
resolutions  curtailing  restraints  on  world 
trade  resulting  from  cartels  and  other 
forms  of  world  monopoly. 

Mr.  Kefauver;  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1709. 

S.  Con.  Res.  86 — Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  em¬ 
ployment,  growth,  and  price  levels. 

Mr.  Douglas;  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1709. 

S.  Con.  Res.  87 — Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report  on  em¬ 
ployment,  growth,  and  price  levels. 

Mr.  Douglas;  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1709. 

S.  Con.  Res.  88 — Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on 
energy  resources  and  technology. 

Mr.  Douglas;  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1709. 

S.  Con.  Res.  89 — Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  studies  on  com¬ 
parisons  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
economies. 

Mr.  Douglas;  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1709. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

— 5 - 

S.  Res.  207 — To  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hayden;  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  89. 

Reported  (no  written  report) ,  730. 

Debated,  1988,  2012. 

Passed  Senate,  2020. 

S.  Res.  208 — Authorizing  the  employment  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  an  additional  clerk. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  89. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1036) ,  942. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  942. 

Reported  (no  written  report),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2112. 
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S.  Res.  209— Authorizing  an  investigation  of 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  89. 
Reported  (S.  Rept.  1037),  942. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  942. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1068),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2113. 

S.  Res.  210 — Providing  additional  funds  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources. 

Mr.  Kerr;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs,  90. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1029) ,  622. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  622. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1070),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2130. 

S.  Res.  211 — To  pay  certain  funeral  expenses 
of  the  late  Senator  Langer,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota;  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  90. 

Reported  (no  written  report),  730. 

Passed  Senate,  2020. 

S.  Res.  220 — Providing  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Capehart;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  155. 
Reported  (S.  Rept.  1025) ,  398. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  398, 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1066) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2115. 

S.  Res.  221 — Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  investigate 
certain  matters  pertaining  to  public  and 
private  housing. 

Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr.  Capehart;  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  155. 
Reported  (S.  Rept.  1023) ,  398. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  398. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1065),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2114. 

S.  Res.  225 — Providing  additional  funds  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Mr.  Sparkman;  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  279. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1069),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2128. 

S.  Res.  226 — Providing  for  an  investigation  of 
national  penitentiaries. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
'  diciary  (no  written  report) ,  276. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  276. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1048) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2038. 

S.  Res.  227 — To  print  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies  of 
certain  committee  prints  relating  to  de¬ 
velopment  in  military  technology  and 
foreign  policy  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  from  Committee  on  Foreign 
'  Relations  (no  written  report),  276. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  276. 

Reported  (no  written  regort),  730. 

Passed  Senate,  2134. 

S.  Res.  228 — To  print  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies  of 
certain  committee  prints  relating  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  on  Asia  and  Western  Europe. 
Mr.  Fulbright.  from  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (no  written  report),  276. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  276. 

Reported  (no  written  report),  730. 

Passed  Senate,  2134. 

S.  Res.  229 — To  print  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  copies  of 
certain  committee  prints  relating  to  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  from  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (no  written  report),  276. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  276. 

Reported  (no  written  report) ,  730. 

Passed  Senate,  2134. 


S.  Res.  230 — Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  investi¬ 
gate  certain  matters  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Murray;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  280. 

Reported  (no  written  report) ,  622'. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  622. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1067) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2127. 

S.  Res.  231 — Authorizing  a  study  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  judicial  system. 

Mr.  Eastland;  from  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  (no  written  report),  276. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  276. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1047) ,  1432. 

Debated,  2039. 

Passed  Senate,  2111. 

S.  Res.  232 — To  investigate  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  (no  written  report),  276. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  276. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1046) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2025. 

S.  Res.  233 — Authorizing  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report) ,  277. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  277. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1052)  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2023. 

S.  Res.  234 — Authorizing  a  study  of  admin¬ 
istrative  practice  and  procedure  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report) ,  277. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  277. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1051),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2028. 

S.  Res.  235 — To  investigate  problems  of  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  countries  arising  from  flow 
of  escapees  and  refugees  from  Commu¬ 
nist  tyranny. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report) ,  277. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  277. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1050),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2022. 

S.  Res.  236— To  investigate  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report),  277.  ; 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  277. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1049) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2021. 

S.  Res.  237 — To  investigate  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  immigration  and  naturalization. 
Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report),  278. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  278. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1053) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2119. 

S.  Res.  238 — Authorizing  an  investigation  of 
the  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report),  278. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  278.  / 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1054),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2032. 

S.  Res.  239 — Authorizing  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report),  278. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  278. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1055) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2037. 


S.  Res.  240 — Authorizing  an  investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office. 
Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  (no  written  report),  278. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  278. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1056) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2116. 

S.  Res.  241 — Authorizing  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  revision  and  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  (no  written  report),  278. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  278. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1057) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2117. 

S.  Res.  242 — Authorizing  an  investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  national  se¬ 
curity  law  and  matters  relating  to  es¬ 
pionage. 

Mr.  Eastland,  from  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  (no  written  report),  279. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  279. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1058) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2118. 

S.  Res.  245 — Providing  assistance  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  visits 
to  the  United  States  by  foreign  digni¬ 
taries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  from  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (S.  Rept.  1024),  398. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  398. 

Reported  (S.Rept.  1062),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2125. 

S.  Res.  246 — To  investigate  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McClellan,  from  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  (no  written  report), 

500. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  500. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1061) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2030. 

S.  Res.  247 — Providing  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  au¬ 
thorizing  the  employment  of  additional 
clerical  assistance. 

Mr.  Chavez;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

501. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1075) ,  1708. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1708. 

S.  Res.  248 — Providing  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Jackson,  from  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  (no  written  report), 
,  ,500. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  500. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1060) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2031. 

S.  Res.  249— To  extend  to  March  31,  1960, 
time  to  file  report  by  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field. 

Mr.  McClellan;  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  501. 

Reported  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1072), 
1432. 

Amended  and  passed  Senate,  2031. 

S.  Res.  250 — Authorizing  a  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  from  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (S.  Rept.  1027) ,  499. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  499. 

Reported-(S.  Rept.  1059) ,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2125. 


S.  Res.  252 — To  continue  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  until  June  30, 
1960. 

Mr.  McCarthy;  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  501. 

Reported  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1071), 
1432. 

Amended  and  passed  Senate,  2132. 

S.  Res.  261 — Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  investigate  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  Stennis,  from  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (no  written  report),  1106. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1109. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1063),  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2022. 

S.  Res.  263 — Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  investigate 
certain  matters  pertaining  to  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  Hennings,  from  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  (S.  Rept.  1073) ,  1432. 

Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar,  1432. 

Passed  Senate,  2038. 

S.  Res.  264— Relative  to  the  death  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  David  M.  Hall,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Ervin;  considered  and  agreed  to,  1530. 

S.  Res.  265 — Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  employ 
temporarily  an  additional  assistant  chief 
clerk  and  additional  staff  and  clerical 
personnel. 

Mr.  Hill,  from  committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (no  written  report),  1548. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1548. 

S.  Res.  266 — Authorizing  a  comprehensive 
study  of  problems  of  the  aged. 

Mr.  McNamara,  from -Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  (no  written  report), 
1548. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  1548. 

S.  Res.  267 — Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  make  a 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  migratory  labor. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  from  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (no 
written  report) ,  1548. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  1548. 

S.  Res.  268 — Providing  for  memorial  addresses 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  the  late  Senator  William  Langer,  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Mansfield;  considered  and  agreed  to, 
1824. 

S.  Res.  269 — To  print  as  a  Senate  document 
with  an  illustration  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance. 

Mr.  Kerr;  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  1818. 

S.  Res.  270 — To  print  as  a  Senate  document 
with  an  illustration  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services. 

Mr.  Kerr;  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  1818. 
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H.R.  57 — To  require  pilots  on  certain  vessels 
navigating  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great 
\  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  over,  1627. 

H.R.  529 — To  discharge  more  effectively  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  under  cer¬ 
tain  conventions  and  protocols  relating 
to  the  institution  of  controls  over  the 
manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Reported  with  amendments  (S.  Rept. 
1077),  1817. 
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H.R.  725 — To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Wilson’s  Creek  Battlefield  Na¬ 
tional  Park  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Passed  over,  1628. 

H.R.  766 — To  amend  section  5  of  the  act  of 
July  16,  1914,  relating  to  penalties  for 
the  use  of  Government-owned  vehicles 
for  other  than  official  purposes. 

Passed  over,  1628. 

H.R.  1217 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
amorphous  graphite. 

Rules  suspended;  amended  and  passed 
House,  1638. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
1707. 

H.R.  1805 — To  amend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  property  for  the 
Antietam  Battlefield  site  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.’’ 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1248), 
2091. 

H.R.  2312 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  D. 
Myers. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1201) ,  494. 

Passed  over,  1631. 

H.R.  2565 — To  promote  effectual  planning, 
development,  maintenance,  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  con¬ 
servation  and  rehabilitation  in  military 
reservations. 

Passed  over,  1627. 

H.R.  2849 — For  the  relief  of  Oscar  A.  La- 
Branche. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1218) ,  1101. 

Passed  House,  1631. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1707. 

H.R.  3375 — To  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
production  and  conservation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  to  contract  for  coal 
research,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1241) 
1962. 

H.R.  3610 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works; 
to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pollution 
Control;  and  for  other  purposes. 

House  disagrees  to  Senate  amendment  and 
agrees  to  a  conference,  816. 

Conferees  appointed,  816,  1624. 

Conference  report  (H.  Rept.  1243),  sub¬ 
mitted  in  House  and  agreed  to,  1947 
2144. 

H.R.  3676 — To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Tillamook,  Oreg. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1257) , 
2171. 

H.R.  4786 — To  restore  to  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  tribal  ownership  certain  land  lo¬ 
cated  in  Dewey  County,  S.  Dak. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1232) . 
1541. 

H.R.  5040 — To  amend  and  clarify  the  reem¬ 
ployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1263),  2227. 

H.R.  5054— To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
with  respect  to  the  marking  of  imported 
articles  and  containers. 

Rules  suspended,  passed  House,  1636. 
Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
1707. 

H.R.  5301— For  the  relief  of  Harry  E.  Nelson. 
Reported  (H.  Rept.  1197) ,  494. 

Passed  House,  1630. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1707. 

H.R.  5769 — For  the  relief  of  Earl  H.  Spero. 
Reported  (H.  Rept.  1219),  1101. 

Passed  House,  1631. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  1707. 
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H.R.  5789 — To  incorporate  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1206), 
723. 

Passed  over,  1629. 

Rules  suspended,  amended  and  passed 
House,  1660. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  1707. 

H.R.  6027 — For  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
O’Loughlin. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1204) , 
619. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  title  amended, 
1631. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

»  ciary,  1707.  1 

H.R.  6462 — To  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  certain  payments  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  needy  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1233) ,  1542. 

H.R.  6516 — To  approve  a  contract  with  thq 
Conejos  Water  Conservancy  District, 
Colorado,  to  ratify  its  execution,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1253) ,  2092. 

H.R.  6785 — To  amend  section  4071  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  fix 
a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  certain 
laminated  tires  produced  from  used  tires. 

Reported  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1076), 
1817. 

H.R.  7045 — To  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Passed  over,  1627. 

H.R.  7004 — To  facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1249), 
2092. 

H.R.  7079 — For  the  relief  of  Don  L.  Herring. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1198), 
494. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  1630. 

H.R.  7124 — To  require  the  payment  of  tuition 
on  account  of  certain  persons  who  at¬ 
tend  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1239), 
1703. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  2041. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  2095. 

H.R.  7226 — For  the  relief  of  Mr.  Hughie  D. 
Martin  and  lone  Martin. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1220) . 
1101. 

Passed  over,  1632. 

H.R.  7279— To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of*  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1259), 
2188. 

H.R.  7359 — To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for 
the  State  of  Nevada. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1250) . 
2092. 

H.R.  7636 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Viola  H. 
Rooks. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1199) . 
494. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  1631. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  1707. 

H.R.  7933 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virginia 
Bond. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1221) 
1101. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  1632. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju« 
diciary,  1707. 
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H  R.  8074 — To  amend  section  602  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1954. 

Passed  House,  1628. 

Proceedings  vacated,  restored  to  calendar, 
1630. 

H.R.  8121 — To  amend  the  Subversive  Activi¬ 
ties  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  a  security  program  with  respect  to 
defense  contractors  and  their  employees. 
Passed  House,  1628. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  1707. 

H.R.  8171 — Amending  the  act  of  February  20, 
1931,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  a  rail 
transit  crossing  across  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  » 

Repotted  (S.  Rept.  1078),  1817. 

Passed  Senate,  2134. 

H.R.  8234 — To  donate  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Idaho  approximately  11.25  acres  of 
Federal  land  in  Idaho  County,  Idaho. 
Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1234), 
1542. 

H.R.  8318 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  exempt  bicycle  tires  and 
tubes  used  in  the  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  bicycles  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes. 
Rules  suspended,  passed  House;  title 
amended,  1632. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
1707. 

H.R.  8988 — For  the  relief  of  Warren  S. 
Boggess. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1200), 
494. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  1631. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  1708. 

H.R.  9201 — To  validate  certain  mining  claims 
in  California. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1230),  1426. 

Passed  House,  1632. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  1708. 

H.R.  9331 — To  increase  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  35. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1245), 
1962. 

Made  special  order  (H.  Res.  439),  2065. 
Amended  and  passed  House,  2065. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  2096. 

H.R.  9443 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ethel  B. 
Morgan. 

Mr.  Walter;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
39 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1222),  1101. 

Passed  House,  1632. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  1708. 

H.R.  9444 — For  the  relief  of  Hsiao-li  Lindsay 
(nee  Li-Hsiao-li) . 

Mr.  Walter;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
39. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1227), 
1101. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  1632. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  1708. 

H.R.  9451 — To  amend  the  act  of  July  19,  1954, 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  addi¬ 
tional  property  of  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that 
the  tax  exemption  granted  the  property 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  and  after  July  1, 
1959. 

Mr.  Broyhill;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  151. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1238) , 
1703. 


H.R.  9451 — Continued 

Amended  and  passed  House;  title  amended, 
2040. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  2095. 

H.R.  9464 — To  remove  the  requirement  that, 
of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engi¬ 
neering  and  the  other  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval 
architecture. 

Mi-.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  151. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1208) ,  723. 

Passed  House,  1629. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  1708. 

H.R.  9465 — To  authorize  the  extension  of  a 
loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  151. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1207) ,  723. 

Passed  over,  1629. 

Rules  suspended,  passed  House,  1641. 
Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1708. 

H.R.  9660 — To  amend  section  6659(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing 
certain  additions  to  tax. 

Mr.  Mills;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
619. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1217) ,  937. 

Passed  House,  2051. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
2096. 

H.R.  9662 — To  make  technical  revisions  in  the 
income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  estates, 
trusts,  partners,  and  partnerships,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Mills;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
619. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1231 ) ,  1426. 

Made  special  order  (H.  Res.  436) ,  1944. 
Passed  House,  1944. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
1965. 

H.R.  9664 — To  stabilize  support  levels  for 
tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such 
levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost. 

Mr.  Abbitt;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
619. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1242) ,  1962. 

Made  special  order  (H.  Res.  440) ,  2158. 
Passed  House,  2158^ 

In  Senate  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar, 
2191. 

H.R.  9737 — To  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
certain  District  of  Columbia  corporations 
be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

'Mr.  McMillan;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  723. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1237), 
1703. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  2041. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  2096. 

H.R.  10042 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual  to 
deduct,  for  income  tax  purposes,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  him  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  work. 

Mr.  Addonizio;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1542. 

H.R.  10043 — To  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
tirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  an¬ 
nuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de¬ 
duction  from  original  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Aspinall;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1542. 


H.R.  10044 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Aspinall;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  1542. 

H.R.  10045 — To  amend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  customs  and  immigra¬ 
tion  laws,”  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  Buckley;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
1542. 

H.R.  10046 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dent;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1542. 

H.R.  10047 — To  authorize  a  four-year  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities  to  enable  them  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  school  con¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1542. 

H.R.  10048 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independ¬ 
ent  competitive  enterprise,  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Evins;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  1542. 

H.R.  10049 — To  amend  section  7  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act  to  provide  for  prior  notification 
and  suspension  of  certain  acquisitions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Evins;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1542. 

H.R.  10050— To  authorize  a  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial  Commission. 

Mr.  Fino;  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion,  1542. 

H.R.  10051 — To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Showcase  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
encourage  young  American  artists  and 
scientists;  to  authorize  the  holding  of 
an  International  Olympiad  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  a  biennial  basis  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  thus  to  enhance 
the  prospects  of  a  durable  peace;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon;  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  1542. 

H.R.  10052 — To  incorporate  the  Legion  of 
Guardsmen. 

Mr.  Gross;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1542. 

H.R.  10053 — To  provide  for  a  payment-in¬ 
kind  program  for  corn,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Hoeven;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1542. 

H.R.  10054 — To  provide  for  the  presentation 
by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Holifield;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1542. 

H.R.  10055 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1542. 

H.R.  10056— To  require  an  act  of  Congress 
for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess 
of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any 
project  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1542. 
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H.R.  10057 — To  study  the  use  of  conservation 
programs  to  provide  healthful  outdoor 
training  for  young  men  and  to  establish 
a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1542. 

H.R.  10058 — Authorizing  bank  protection  and 
channel  maintenance  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  Calif.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  con¬ 
trol,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California;  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  1542. 

H.R.  10059 — To  afford  additional  time  during 
which  vocational  rehabilitation  may  be 
afforded  to  those  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict  who 
have  been  prevented  by  reason  of  their 
service-connected  disabilities  from  pur¬ 
suing  and  completing  a  suitable  course 
of  rehabilitation  training. 

Mrs.  Kee;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
1542. 

H.R.  10060 — For  the  relief  of  certain  em¬ 
ployees  and  former  employees  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  Lankford;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1542. 

H.R.  10061 — To  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  entitled  "Highways”  as  re¬ 
vised,  codified,  and  enacted  by  Public 
Law  85-767,  so  as  to  provide  for  effective 
competition  in  the  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

Mr.  McGinley;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
1542. 

H.R.  10062 — For  the  relief  of  La  Salle  County, 
Ill. 

Mr.  Mason;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1542. 

H.R.  10063 — To  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a  1-year 
period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life 
insurance. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico;  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs,  1542. 

H.R.  10064 — To  require  an  act  of  Congress  for 
public  land  withdrawals  in  excess  of 
5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any 
project  or  facility  of  any 'department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico;  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1542. 

H.R.  10065 — To  provide  that  private  aircraft 
may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  requiring 
the  owners  or  operators  thereof  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  United  States  for  extra  com¬ 
pensation  paid  customs  officers  and 
employees. 

Mr.  Nelsen;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1542.  , 

H.R.  10066 — Granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  several  States  to  enter  into  com¬ 
pacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents. 

Mr.  Price;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1542. 

H.R.  10067 — To  establish  a  research  program 
in  the  National  Arboretum  to  develop 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Reuss;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1542.- 

H.R.  10068 — To  amend  section  303  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  to  au¬ 
thorize  travel  and  transportation  allow¬ 
ances,  and  transportation  of  dependents 
and  of  baggage  and  household -effects  to 
the  homes  of  their  selection  for  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  1542. 

H.R.  10069 — To  amend  and  revise  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1542. 


H.R.  10070 — To  authorize  a  study  and  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Commission. 

Mr.  Santangelo;  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  1542. 

H.R.  10071 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Shipley;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1542. 

H.R.  10072 — To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  the  U.S.  Science 
Academy. 

Mr.  Wallhauser;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  1542. 

H.R.  10073 — To  suspend  certain  postal  rates. 

Mrs.  Weis;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1542. 

H.R.  10074 — To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  better  facilities .  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi¬ 
gration  laws,”  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  Withrow;  Committee  on  Public  Works 

1542. 

H.R.  10075 — To  amend  the  Longshoremen’s 
and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act, 
so  as  to  provide  that  an  injured  em¬ 
ployee  shall  have  the  right  to  select  his 
own  physician,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Zelenko;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1542. 

H.R.  10076 — For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wolf  Edward 
Klawans. 

Mr.  Boggs;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1543. 

H.R.  10077— For  the  relief  of  Wong  Tit  Man, 
Chan  Ying  Nor,  Wong  Wai  Yee,  Wong 
Wai  Kon,  and  Wong  Wai  Moon. 

Mr.  Cohelan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1543. 

H.R.  10078 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Emily  Perry 
King. 

Mr.  McMillan;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1543. 

H.R.  10079 — Providing  for  the  award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley. 

Mr.  O’Neill;  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
1543. 

H.R.  10080— For  the  relief  of  Max  Haleck. 

Mr.  Saylor;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1543. 

H.R.  10081  For  the  re'ief  of  Jaime  Abejuro. 

Mr.  Shelley;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1543. 

H.R.  10082— To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child  en¬ 
titled  to  child’s  insurance  benefits  shall 
not  lose  such  entitlement  by  reason  of 
adoption  if  the  adopting  parent  is  the 
child’s  brother  or  sister. 

Mr.  Ashley;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
1703. 

H.R.  10083 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Barrett;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1703. 

H.R.  10084 — To  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Bentley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
1703. 

H.R.  10085 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  Boggs;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
1703. 

H.R.  10086 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  Herlong;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1703. 
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H.R.  10087 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  Machrowicz;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1703. 

H.R.  10088 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an- overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  Knox;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
J703. 

H.R'.  10089 — To  permit  a  civil  action  to  be 
brought  against  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  his  official  capacity,  a  person 
acting  under  him,  or  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  in  any  judicial  district  of 
the  United  States  where  a  plaintiff  in  the 
action  resides. 

Mr.  Budge;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1703. 

H.R.  10090 — To  amend  the  Veterans’  Read¬ 
justment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  benefits  provided  for 
therein  available  to  all  veterans  whether 
or  not  they  serve  during  a  period  of  war 
or  armed  hostilities* 

Mr.  Carnahan;  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  1703. 

H.R.  10091 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Cohelan;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1703. 

H.R.  10092 — To  provide  for  adjusting  condi¬ 
tions  of  competition  between  certain  do¬ 
mestic  industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and 
the  working  conditions  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  1703. 

H.R.  10093 — To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Fisher;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1703. 

H.R.  10094 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  excise  tax 
on  telephone  service  for  an  additional 
,year,  and  to  provide  that  such  tax  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  service  fur¬ 
nished  in  any  State  where  an  identical 
tax  is  imposed  by  State  law. 

Mr.  Goodell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1703. 

H.R.  10095 — To  amend  section  601(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  of  1958  so  as  to 
require  air  carriers  to  maintain  route 
maps  in  conjunction  with  certain 
weather  information  for  the  benefit  of 
their  passengers. 

Mr.  Halpern;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  1703. 

H.R.  10096 — To  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  serv¬ 
ices  or  facilities. 

Mr.  Jackson;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1703. 

H.R.  10097 — To  provide  for  a  payment-in¬ 
kind  program  for  corn,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Jensen;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1703. 

H.R.  10098 — To  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1703. 

H.R.  10099 — To  amend  section  8  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  procedures 
for  that  act. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  1703. 
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H.R.  10100— To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Karth;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1703. 

H.R.  10101 — To  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  postal  and  Federal  employees. 
Mr.  Karth;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1703. 

H.R.  10102 — To  clarify  the  right  of  States  to 
select  certain  public  lands  subject  to 
any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  per¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  1703. 

H.R.  10103 — To  provide  for  adjusting  condi¬ 
tions  of  competition  between  certain  do¬ 
mestic  industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and 
the  working  conditions  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Kitchin;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1703. 

H.R.  10104 — To  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  can^ 
sugar  quotas,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  reduce  quotas  of  certain  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Langen;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1703. 

H.R.  10105 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  medical,  legal,  and  re¬ 
lated  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

Mr.  Lipscomb;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1703. 

H.R.  10106 — To  authorize  the  payment  to 
local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  special  assessments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  Federal  real  property, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Lipscomb;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1703. 

H.R.  10107 — To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  female  members  of  telephone 
operating  units.  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Mclntire;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  1703. 

H.R.  10108 — To  authorize  reimbursement  of 
certain  Veterans’  Administration  benefi¬ 
ciaries  and  their  attendants  for;  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls. 
Mr.  Machrowicz;  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  1703. 

H.R.  10109 — To  provide  that  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  shall  not  suffer  loss  of  pay, 
time,  or  efficiency  rating  for  periods  of 
service  pursuant  to  call  by  the  Governor 
of  a  State. 

Mr.  Merrow;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
1703. 

H.R.  10110 — To  amend  section  8  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  procedures 
for  that  act. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller;  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  1703. 

H.R.  10111 — To  increase  from  $75  to  $85  per 
month  the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
to  widows  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  certain  of  such 
widows  must  have  married  the  employee 
before  his  retirement;  and  for  other 
"purposes. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  1703. 

H.R.  10112 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller;  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  1703. 


H.R.  10113 — To  establish  an  effective  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment  in  certain  economically  de¬ 
pressed  areas. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico;  Committee^ on 
Banking  and  Currency,  1703. 

H.R.  10114— To  amend  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  to  authorize  the  placement  in 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  20 
positions  of  hearing  examiner  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Morrison;  Committee  on  Fost  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1704. 

H.R.  10115 — To  prohibit  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  by  Government  con¬ 
tractors. 

Mr.  Murphy;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10116 — To  require  an  act  of  Congress 
for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess  of 
5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  proj¬ 
ect  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Murphy;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1704. 

H.R.  10117 — To  amend  the  Library  Services 
Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.-  Oliver;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1704. 

H.R.  10118 — To  amend  section  201(b)  of  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  permit  any 
State  of  the  United  States  to  request  a 
waiver  of  the  2 -year  period  of  residence 
abroad  required  of  certain  exchange 
visitors. 

Mr.  Philbin;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1704. 

H.R.  10119 — To  establish  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  1704. 

H.R  10120 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1704. 

H.R.  10121 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
1704. 

H.R.  10122 — To  amend  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Code  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
compensation  and  pension  to  widows  of 
veterans. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts;  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affairs,  1704. 

H.R.  10123 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  granting 
of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  to 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabil¬ 
ities;  and  to  permit  for  1  year  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  less 
than  total  to  obtain  disability  income 
protection  under  national  service  life 
insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts;  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affairs,  1704. 

H.R.  10124 — To  suspend  certain  postal  rates. 
Mrs.  St.  George;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  1704. 

H.R.  10125 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  employ¬ 
ers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Shelley;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1704. 


H.R.  10126— To  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  quotas,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  reduce  quotas  of  certain  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes.. 

Mr.  Short;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1704. 

H.R.  10127— To  designate  the  Navarro  Mills 
Reservoir,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  as  the 
Dawson  Reservoir. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  1704. 

H.R.  10128 — To  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey;  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  1704. 

H.R.  10129 — To  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title. 

Mr.  Tollefson;  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries,  1704. 

H.R.  10130 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt;  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  1704. 

H.R.  10131 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dent;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  1704. 

H.R.  10132 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1704. 

H.R.  10133 — To  prevent  the  use  of  stop¬ 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1704. 

H.R.  10134 — To  provide  for  a  payment-in- 
kind  program  for  corn,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Kyle;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1704. 

H.R.  10135 — To  include  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  assaults  and  homicides. 

Mr.  McCulloch;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  1704. 

H.R.  10136— To  provide  for  a  payment-in¬ 
kind  program  for  corn,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Schwengel;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1704. 

H.R.  10137 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de¬ 
velop  techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation’s  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  control  problems. 

Mr.  Teller;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1704. 

H.R.  10138 — To  incorporate  the  Warrant  Of¬ 
ficers  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Broyhill;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1704.  _ 

H.R.  10139— To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Feighan;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1704. 

H.R.  10140 — To  assure  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal  elec¬ 
tions  because  of  their  race,  color,  reli¬ 
gion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Lindsay;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  1704. 
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H.R.  10141 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Kareh  Douaihy  and  her  two  children, 
Victor  Sarkis  Douaihy  and  Theresa 
Sarkis  Douaihy. 

Mr.  Barrett;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1705. 

H.R.  10142 — For  the  relief  of  Maj.  Royal  de 
Rohan  Barondes. 

Mr.  Broyhill;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1705. 

H.R.  10143 — For  the  relief  of  Yuen  Tim  Lai. 
Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1705. 

H.R.  10144— For  the  relief  of  Goon  Ying  Lai. 
Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1705. 

H.R.  10145 — For  the  relief  of  Gerard  Puillet. 
Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1705. 

H.R.  10146 — To  provide  tax  relief  to  the  local 
union  377  pension  fund  and  the' con¬ 
tributors  thereto. 

Mr.  Gallagher;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1705. 

H.R.  10147 — For  the  relief  of  Simon  Karasick. 
Mr.  Halpern;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1705. 

H.R.  10148 — For  the  relief  of  Anton  and 
Rosanda  (Rosana)  Jugo. 

Mr.  Holt;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1705. 

H.R.  10149 — For  the  relief  of  Magdolna  Rep 
de  Dudas. 

Mr.  Holt;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10150 — For  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Fio- 
rentino. 

Mr.  Holt;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10151 — For  the  relief  of  Mary  R.  Mona¬ 
han. 

Mr.  Lane;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
.  1705. 

H.R.  10152 — For  the  relief  of  Miss  Marie  E. 
Mark. 

Mr.  Mailliard;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10153— For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Pickering. 

Mr.  Martin;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10154 — To  validate  a  certain  conveyance 
of  land  in  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  made 
on  September  28,  1885,  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  others. 

Mr.  Saund;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1705. 

H.R.  10155 — For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luther  B. 
Newman. 

Mr.  Sikes;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10156— For  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
(James)  Dourakos. 

Mr.  Staggers;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H  R-  10157— For  the  relief  of  Alessandro  Gell- 
horn.  " 

Mrs.  Sullivan;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10158— For  the  relief  of  Richard  Pang. 
Mr.  Taber;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705. 

H.R.  10159— For  the  relief  of  Helene  Wilson. 
Mr.  Vanik;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705.  ' 

H.R.  10160— For  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Sandor. 
Mr.  Vanik;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1705.  J 

H.R.  10161— Providing  for  the  award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley. 

Mrs  Weis;  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
1705. 

H.R.  10162— To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
disability  insurance  benefits,  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  otherwise  qualified  therefor,  from 
the  beginning  of  such  individual’s  dis¬ 
ability. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  1811. 


H.R.  10163 — To  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
or  other  assistance  for  housing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  there  is  or  may  be  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Bentley;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  1811. 

H.R.  10164 — To  change  the  name  of  the  locks 
and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky;  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  1811. 

H.R.  10165 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dulski;  Committee,  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  1811. 

H.R.  10166 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  1812. 

H.R.  10167 — To  extend  the  veterans’  home 
loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  areas 
where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not 
generally  available;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  1812. 

H.R.  10168 — To  authorize  the  use  of  air  car¬ 
riers  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  trans¬ 
portation  of  mail  to  and  from  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Inouye;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1812. 

H.R.  10169 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Inouye;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1812. 

H.R.  10170 — To  provide  that  the  people  of 
Guam  shall  be  represented  by  a  Resi¬ 
dent  Commissioner  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Inouye;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1812. 

H.R.  10171 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  de¬ 
duct  for  income  tax  purposes  certain 
-special  assessments  and  other  charges 
made  against  him  or  his  property  under 
local  law  without  regard  to  whether  they 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  Inouye;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1812. 

H.R.  10172 — To  strength  the  criminal  penal¬ 
ties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or  trans¬ 
porting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 
1812. 

H.R.  10173 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1812. 

H.R.  10174 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1812. 

H.R.  10175 — For  the  relief  of  Peggy  Lome 
Morrison. 

Mr.  Aspinall;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1812. 

H.R.  10176— For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mehmet 
Arik  and  Sevin  Arik. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1812. 

H.R.  10177 — For  the  relief  of  Costas  Forakis. 
Mr.  Friedel;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1812. 
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H.R.  10178 — Providing  for  the  award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley.  ' 

Mr.  Holland;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  1812. 

H.R.  10179 — For  the  relief  of  Wong  Sill  Lim 
(also  known  as  Tsang  Sill  Lim). 

Mr.  Kilday;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1812. 

H.R.  10180 — For  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  Kroeger. 

Mr.  Wolf;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1812. 

H.R.  10181 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Mason;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1962. 

H.R.  10182 — To  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits  of 
loyalty  and  allegiance. 

Mr.  Ashley;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1963. 

H.R.  10183 — To  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ayres;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1963. 

H.R.  10184 — To  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  for  2  years,  to  increase 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  quotas,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  reduce  quotas  of  certain  foreign 
nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Berry;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1963. 
H.R.  10185 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Buckley;  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  1963. 

H.R.  10186 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1963. 

H  R.  10187 — To  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  sections  871  and  3056,  to  provide 
penalties  for  threats  against  the  succes¬ 
sors  to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize 
their  protection  by  the  Secret  Service. 
Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1963. 

HR.  10188 — To  include  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  assaults  and  homicides. 

Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1963. 

H.R.  10189 — To  provide  an  exemption  from 
participation  in  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  for  indit 
viduals  who  are  opposed  to  participation 
in  such  program  on  grounds  of  con¬ 
science  or  religious  belief. 

Mr.  Cook;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
1963. 

H.R.  10190 — To  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  provide  that 
marketing  agencies  shall  not  be  liable 
for  selling  livestock  mortgaged  under 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 
Mr.  Dague;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1963.  . 

H  R.  10191 — To  amend  the  Library  Services 
Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Daniels;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1963. 

H.R.  10192 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mrs.  Dwyer;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  1963. 
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H  R.  10193 — To  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and 
law  specialist  officers  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Flynt;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
1963. 

H.R.  10194 — To  require  that  warnings  be 
printed  on  certain  plastic  bags  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Gallagher;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  1963. 

H.R.  10195 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  benefits  for  vet¬ 
erans  of  service  after  January  31,  1955. 

Mr.  George;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs.  • 

H.R.  10196 — To  clarify  the  law  with  respect 
to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mrs.  Granahan;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10197— To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  rates  of  compensation  for  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government  in  appro¬ 
priate  relationship  to  local  prevailing 
rates  for^imilar  positions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Gubser;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10198 — To  enforce  constitutional  rights, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1963. 

H.R.  10199 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  invol¬ 
untary  liquidation  of  LIFO  inventories 
as  the  result  of  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1963. 

H.R.  10200 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  1963. 

H.R.  10201 — Relative  to  the  distribution  of 
automobiles  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Harris;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

(  Foreign  Commerce,  1963. 

H.R.  10202 — To  amend  the  Veterans’  Benefits 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  3-year  presump¬ 
tion  of  service  connection  for  active 
tuberculous  disease  cases  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  Irwin;.  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
1963. 

H.R.  10203 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to'  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Jensen;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  1963. 

H.R.  10204 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California;  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10205 — To  prevent  the  application  of 
any  milk  marketing  order  to  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  certain  counties  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland  unless  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  producing  milk  in 
such  counties. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  1963. 

H.R.  10206 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Lesinski;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10207 — To  provide  for  a  highway  bridge, 
over  the  Missouri  River  west  of  Platte, 
S.  Dak. 

Mr.  McGovern;  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  1963. 


H.R.  10208 — To  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed¬ 
erated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.. 

Mr.  Metcalf;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1963. 

H.R.  10209 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  claims  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Morgan;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1963. 

H.R.  10210 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  that  any  article  imported  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  purposes  shall  be  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1963. 

H.R.  10211 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  exemption 
for  nonprofit  conservation  organizations 
otherwise  entitled  thereto  even  though 
their  activities  may  include  the  attempt 
to  influence  legislation. 

Mr.  Philbin;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1963. 

H.R.  10212 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, ' 
apd  fqr  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Quigley;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10213 — To  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  halt  the  serious  slump  in  resi¬ 
dential  construction,  to  increase  both 
on-site  and  off-site  job  opportunities, 
to  help  achieve  an  expanding  full  em¬ 
ployment  economy,  and  to  broaden  home 
ownership  opportunities  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Mr.  Rains;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  1963. 

H.R.  10214 — To  amend  section  206  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947. 

•  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona;  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  1963. 

H.R.  10215 — To  repeal  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse 
suits  against  mineral  entries  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Alaska,”  approved  June  7,  1910 
(36  Stat.  459) . 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska;  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1963. 

H.R.  10216 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  prposes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10217 — To  require  an  Act  of  Cohgress 
for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess  of 
five  thousand  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Roosevelt;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  1963. 

H.R.  10218 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Saund;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
1963. 

H.R.  10219 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Vanik;  Committee  on  P6st  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  1963. 

H.R.  10220 — To  authorize  certain  construc¬ 
tion  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Vinson;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
1963. 

H.R.  10221 — To  limit  the  amount  of  price  sup¬ 
port  which  may  be  made  available  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
$5,000  per  person  per  year. 

Mr.  Wharton;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1963. 


H.R.  10222 — To  provide  for  assistance  to 
States  in  their  efforts  to  promote,  estab¬ 
lish,  and  maintain  safe  workplaces  and 
practices  in  industry,  thereby  reducing 
human  suffering  and  financial  loss  and 
increasing  production  through  safe¬ 
guarding  available  manpower. 

Mr.  Wier;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  1963. 

H.R.  10223 — For  the  relief  of  Sumiko  Katsube. 

Mr.  Burleson;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10224 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yee  Choi 

.  Eng. 

Mr.  Cooley;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10225 — For  the  relief  of  Zofia  (Abram- 
czyk)  Hill. 

~Mr.  Donohue;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10226 — For  the  relief  of  Christos  George 
Kanellopoulos. 

Mr.  Keith;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10227 — For  the  relief  of  Iolanda  Iebba 
Altimari. 

Mr.  O'Neill;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10228 — For  the  relief  of  Helen  Ozog- 
Witek. 

Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10229 — For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Biong  Woo 
Lee. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1964. 

H.R.  10230 — For  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Ros¬ 
ens  tein. 

Mr.  Toll;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10231 — For  the  relief  of  Juan  Reyes 
Arias. 

Mr.  Younger;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10232 — For  the  relief  of  Jessie  I.  Si- 
fuentes  (Sueko  Izena) . 

Mr.  Younger;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1964. 

H.R.  10233 — Making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rabaut;  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
2092. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1246) ,  2091. 

x  Passed  House,  2051. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  2096. 

H.R.  10234 — Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  Preston;  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
2092. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1247),  2091. 

Debated,  amended,  and  passed  House,  2146. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  2191. 

H.R.  10235 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independ¬ 
ent  competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Patman;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092'. 

H.R.  10236 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independ¬ 
ent  competitive  enterprise,  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices, 
and  methods  of  competition,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Evins;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 
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HR.  10237 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independ¬ 
ent  competitive  enterprise,  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10238 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independ¬ 
ent  competitive  enterprise,  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  'Steed;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10239 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  fair  competitive  acts,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  methods  of  competition,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10240 — To  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde¬ 
pendent  competitive  enterprise,  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  fair  competitive  acts,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  methods  of  competition,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Garmatz;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10241 — To  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of 
material  intended  to  deceive  the  listen¬ 
ing  or  viewing  public. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 
H.R.  10242 — To  amend  the  Communication^ 
Act  of  1934,  to  strengthen  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  assuring  that  broadcast¬ 
ing  licensees  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 
H.R.  10243 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  research, 
extend  State  and  interstate  water  pol¬ 
lution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Blatnik;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
2092. 

H.R.  10244 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  research, 
extend  State  and  interstate  water  pol¬ 
lution  control  program  grants  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
2092. 

H.R.  10245 — To  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
public  parking  lots  and  garages  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Brock;  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2092. 

H.R.  10246 — To  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on 
'Science  and  Astronautics,  2092. 

H.R.  10247— To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia;  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans'  Affairs,  2092. 

H.R.  10248 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Buckley;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2092. 

H.R.  10249— To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr  Burke  of  Massachusetts;  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs,  2092. 


H.R.  10250 — To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  ^eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  that  an  individual  must  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  50  in  order  to  become 
entitled  to  disability  insurance  benefits. 
Mr.  Chamberlain;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2092. 

H.R.  10251 — To  stabilize  support  levels  for 
tobacco  against  disruptive  fluctuations 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  in  such 
levels  in  relation  to  farm  cost. 

Mr.  Chelf;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  2092. 
H.R.  10252 — To  create  and  prescribe  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

Mr.  Dent;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
2092. 

H.R.  10253 — To  amend  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon 
completion  of  30  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina;  Committee  on 
^  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 
HR.  10254 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Doyle;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
2092. 

H.R.  10255 — To  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  States  which  award  scholarships  to 
students  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Mr.  Fogarty;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10256 — To  prevent  the  use  of  stop¬ 
watches,  work  measurement  programs  or 
other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice. 

Mrs.  Granahan;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  2092. 

H.R.  10257 — To  require  an  act  of  Congress  for 
public  land  withdrawals  in  excess  of 
.  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  proj¬ 

ect  or  facility  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  2092. 

H.R.  10258 — To  amend  section  6  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2092. 

HR.  10259 — To  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  applicability  of  certain 
painting  and  lighting  requirements  in 
the  case  of  abandoned  radio  towers. 

Mr.  Harris;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10260 — To  establish  the  position  of-  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Harris;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

HR.  10261 — To  amend  section  4(k)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  the  duty  of  making  an 
annual  report  with  respect  to  personnel 
as  now  required  by  such  section. 

Mr.  Harris;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

H.R.  10262 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amepded,  so  as  to  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  the  national  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  insure  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Hays;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2092. 

HR.  10263 — To  provide  free  mailing  privil¬ 
eges  for  physlcially  handicapped  persons. 
Mr.  Jensen;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2093. 
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H.R.  10264 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  the  national  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  insure  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California;  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  2093. 
H.R.  10265 — To  permit  weekly  publications  to 
suspend  publication  for  not  more  than 
two  issues  in  any  one  calendar  year  with¬ 
out  loss  of  second-class  mail  privileges. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah;  Committee  on  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  Civil  Service,  2093. 

H.R.  10266 — To  provide  for  a  referendum  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  admission  of  Puerto 
Rico  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  to 
establish  the  procedure  for  such  admis¬ 
sion  if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  de¬ 
sire  it. 

Mr.  Libonati;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  2093. 

HR.  10267 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
day  care  of  children. 

Mr.  Lindsay;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  2093. 

HR.  10268 — To  incorporate  the  Hall  of  Fame 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Territory. 

Mr.  McSween;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2093. 

H.R.  10269 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  contributions  and  gifts 
to  nonprofit  nonpartisan  civic  organ¬ 
izations. 

Mr.  Machrowicz;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2093. 

H.R.  10270 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
(Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Madden;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2093. 

H.R.  10271 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  bread. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  2093. 

HR.  10272 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  lawful 
expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
income. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  2093. 

HR.  10273 — To  create  and  prescribe  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  2093. 

H.R.  10274 — To  equalize  the  pay  of  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  Pelly;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
2093. 

HR.  10275— To  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the  hours  of 
operation  of  certain  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Pelly;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2093. 

H.Ri  10276 — To  create  and  prescribe  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Pehce  Agency. 

Mr.  Wier;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
2093. 

HR.  10277 — To  clarify  the  law  with  respect 
to  transportation  of  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Wier;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2093. 

H.R.  10278 — To  amend  the  Czechoslovakian 
claims  fund  law. 

Mr.  Younger;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  2093. 

HR.  10279 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  the  cost  to  a  taxpayer  of 
certain  increases  in  commuting  trans¬ 
portation  fares. 

Mr.  Zelenko;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2093. 
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H.R.  10280 — To  extend  the  Library  Services 
Act  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  Moulder;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  2093. 

H.R.  10281 — To  suspend  the  granting  of  for¬ 
eign  ^id  until  all  expenditures  made 
therefor  have  been  audited  and  ex¬ 
amined. 

Mr.  Moulder;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  2093. 

H  R.  10282 — To  authorize  reimbursement  of 
certain  Veterans’  Administration  bene¬ 
ficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls. 

Mr.  Rabaut;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2093. 

H.R.  10283 — For  the  relief'of  certain  sisters  of 
the  Missionary  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  Bolling;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2093. 

H.R.  10284 — For  the  relief  of  Jovenal  Gornes 
Verano. 

Mr.  Chelf;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2093. 

H.R.  10285 — For  the  relief  of  Marion  Manion. 

Mr.  Clark;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2093. 

H.R.  10286 — To  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the  claim 
against  the  United  States  of  Amis  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  and  San  Ore  Construction 
Co. 

Mr.  Jarman;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2093. 

H.R.  10287 — Providing  for  the  promotion  of 
Col.  James  Cannon  Henderson  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  2093. 

H.R.  10288 — To  authorize  Col.  Charles  P. 
Baldwin,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to  accept 
certain  employment  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  McDonough;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  2093. 

H.R.  10289 — For  the  relief  of  Nikolija  Lazic. 

Mr.  Madden;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
20§3. 

H.R.  10290 — For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samuel  Rib- 
acoif. 

Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2093. 

H.R.  10291 — For  the  relief  of  Tadeusz  Fran- 
ciszek  Chodor. 

Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2094. 

H.R.  10292 — For  the  relief  of  Katarzyna  Cho¬ 
dor. 

Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2094. 

HR.  10293 — For  the  relief  of  Irena  Maria 
Roller. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  2094. 

H.R.  10294 — For  the  relief  of  Luther  L.  Ste¬ 
vens. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  2094. 

H.R.  10295 — To  admit  the  vessel  Martha 
Washington  to  American  registry  and  to 
permit  its  use  in  the  coastwise  trade 
which  is  owned  by  the  Cherry  Grove 
Ferry  Corp. 

Mr.  Wainright;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  2094. 

H.R.  10296- — To  prohibit  agencies  of  the 
United  States  from  imposing  contractual 
provisions  boycotting  vessels  trading 
with  Israel. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries,  2171. 

H.R.  10297 — Designating  the  first  Sunday  of 
May  in  each  year  as  World  Friendship 
Day. 

Mr.  Hagen;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2171. 


H.R.  10298 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  ceKain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Lane;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2171. 

H.R.  10299 — To  extend  the  veterans’  home 
loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in 
areas  where  housing  credit  is  otherwise 
not  generally  available;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McDowell;  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  2171. 

H.R.  10300 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Morgan;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2171. 

H-R.  10301 — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Staggers;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2171.  ' 

H.R.  10302— To  amend  title  38,  United  States* 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  reduction  in 
the  special  aid  and  attendance  allow¬ 
ance  paid  to  seriously  disabled  veterans 
'during  periods  of  hospitalization  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs,  2171. 

H.R.  10303 — To  amend  section  512  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  pension  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  who  served  for 
40  days  or  more. 

Mi-.  Teague  of  Texas;  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans'  Affairs,  2171. 

H.R.  10304 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  up  to  $4,000  per  family 
for  tuition  expenses  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  de¬ 
pendent  for  eduaction  at  a  nondenomi- 
national  secondary  school,  college,  or 
university. 

Mr.  Wainwright;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2171. 

H.R.  10305 — To  extend  to  fishermen  the  same 
treatment  accorded  farmers  in  relation 
to  estimated  income  tax. 

Mr.  Wilson;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2171. 

H.R.  10306 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  increase  from  $10  to  $30  the  maximum 
amount  of  administrative  exemption 
from  customs  duties  (on  articles  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  household  use)  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  individuals  who  return  from  visits 
to  foreign  countries  before  they  can 
qualify  for  the  regular  statutory  exemp¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2171. 

H.R.  10307 — To  amend  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  interest  payable  on  loans  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  on  loans  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Administration. 

Mr.  Becker;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2171. 

H.R.  10308 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Beckworth;  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  2-171. 

H.R.  10309 — To  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
prohibit  a  rate  increase  from  becoming 
effective,  subject  to  bond,  before  a  pend¬ 
ing  rate  increase  proceeding  has  been 
finally  determined. 

Mr.  Brock;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2171. 


H.R.  10310 — To  amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  for  increased  rep¬ 
resentation  by  regional  banks  for  coop¬ 
eratives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  Cooley;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2171. 

H.R.  10311 — Providing  that  certain  provisions 
of  Public  Law  335  dated  October  7,  1949 
(63  Stat.  724)  shall  apply  to  the  Mer¬ 
cedes  division  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabilitation  project,  Texas. 

Mr.  Kilgore;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  2171. 

H.R.  10312 — To  provide  for  a  national  ceme¬ 
tery  at  or  near  Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  2171. 

H.R.  10313 — Authorizing  bank  protection  and 
channel  maintenance  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  Calif.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  con¬ 
trol,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Moss;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

2171. 

H.R.  10314 — To  amend  section  44  of  Public 
Law  86-70,  approved  June  25,  1959. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska;  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  2171. 

H.R.  10315— To  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain  war-built  vessels  for  more  mod¬ 
ern  and  efficient  war -built  vessels  owned 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska;  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  2171. 

H.R.  10316— To  amend  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene¬ 
fits  payable  under  such  act  or  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1935  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income  in  determining 
eligibility  of  individuals  for  benefits 
from  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Mr.  Roberts;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2171. 

H.R.  10317 — To  provide  a  health  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  for  certain  retired  employees  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Wilsorf;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2171. 

H.R.  10318— To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Zelenko;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2172. 

H  R.  10319 — For  the  relief  of  Samir  Anab- 
tawi. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  2172. 

H.R.  10320 — For  the  relief  of  Monique  M. 
Gibbs. 

Mr.  Bentley;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2172. 

H.R.  10321 — For  the  relief  of  Esther  Boghos 
Ofiazikn. 

Mr.  Daddario;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2172. 

H.R.  10322 — For  the  relief  of  Georgia  J.  Mak- 
ris.  i 

Mr.  Delaney;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2172. 

H.R.  10323— For  the  relief  of  Ana  Santos  No- 
gueira. 

Mr.  Keith;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2172. 

H.R.  10324— For  the  relief  of  Mui  Kim  Chen 
Liang. 

Mr.  Taber;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2172. 

H.R.  10325 — To  prohibit  agencies  of  the 
United  States  from  imposing  contractual 
provisions  boycotting  vessels  trading 
with  Israel. 

Mr.  Addonizio;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  2188. 


H.R.  10326 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  physically 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Addonizio;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  2188. 

H.R.  10327 — To  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  by  providing  for  court  appointment 
of  U.S.  voting  referees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Brademas;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  2188. 

H.R.  10328 — To  assure  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal 
elections  because  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Brademas;  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration,  2188. 

H.R.  10329— To  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  or  shipment  of  injurious  mam¬ 
mals,  birds,  amphibians,  fish,  and  rep¬ 
tiles  (18  U.S.C.  42(a),  42(b)  );  and  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  transportation  or  receipt  of 
wild  mammals  or  birds  taken  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  State,  National,  or  foreign  laws 
(18  U.S.C.  43),  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
2188. 

H.R.  10330 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  deduction 
of  certain  expenditures  as  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  expenses. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means,  2188. 

H.R.  10331 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  withholding 
of  tax  at  source  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means,  2188. 

H.R.  10332 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  graduated  rates 
of  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas 
wells. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means,  2188. 

H.R.  10333  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  additional 
information  on  certain  returns. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means,  2188. 

H.R.  10334 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954' to  repeal  provisions  allow¬ 
ing  credit  against  tax  and  exclusion  from 
gross  income  for  dividends  received  by 
individuals. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means,  2188. 

H-R.  10335 — To  amend  the  Library  Services 
Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Dixon;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  2188. 

H.R.  10336 — To  clarify  the  right  of  States  to 
select  certain  public  lands  subject  to  any 
outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit. 

Mr.  Dixon;  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs,  2188. 

H.R.  10337 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Fino;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2188. 

H.R.  10338 — To  permit  the  State  of  New  York 
to  extend  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis-  • 
ability  insurance  coverage,  under  its 
State  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  certain  State  and  local  employees  who 
retired  before  acquiring  the  number  of 
quarters  of  such  coverage  needed  for 
entitlement  to  benefits. 

Mr.  Fino;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
2188. 
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H.R.  10339 — To  create  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 
Mr.  Flynn;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
2188. 

H.R.  10340 — To  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  extensions  of  Credit. 

Mr.  Halpern;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  2188. 

H.R.  10341 — To  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants-in-aid 
to  universities,  hospitals,  laboratories, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions  to  strengthen  their  programs  of  re¬ 
search  and  research  training  in  sciences 
related  to  health. 

Mr.  Harris;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2188. 

H.R.  10342 — To  create  and  prescribe  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

Mr.  Hechler;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
2188. 

H.R.  10343 — To  establish  a  body  corporate 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  State  or 
local  governments  or  public  authorities 
operating  or  providing  transit  and  com¬ 
muter  service  in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr.  Irwin;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  2188. 

H.R.  10344 — To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  earn  up  to  $1,200  a  year  with¬ 
out  losing  his  entitlement  to  disability 
insurance  benefits  or  the  disability 
freeze. 

Mr.  Lane;  Committe  on  Ways  and  Means, 
2188. 

H.R.  10345 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Langen;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2188. 

H.R.  10346 — To  amend  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  increase 
the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  gross  receipts 
from  certain  sales,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  McMillan;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  2188. 

H.R.  10347 — To  bring  employees  of  agricul¬ 
tural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees  within  the  purview 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the 
,  Federal  Employees’  Group  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

Mr.  McSween;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  2188. 

H.R.  10348 — To  amend  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  to  provide  for  a  national 
ballet  school  and  a  national  ballet  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Montoya;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
2188. 

H.R.  10349 — To  create  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

Mr.  Multer;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
2188. 

H.R.  10350 — To  repeal  price-support  sub¬ 
sidies  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventory  without  disrupting  normal 
marketings. 

Mr.  Pelly;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  2188. 
H.R.  10351 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re¬ 
search,  extend  State  and  interstate 
water  pollution  control  program  grants, 
and  strengthen  enforcement  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Reuss;  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
2188. 

H.R.  10352 — Authorizing,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  historic  site  at  Old  Fort 
Davis,  near  the  town  of  Fort  Davis,  Jeff 
Davis  County,  Tex. 

Mr.  Rutherford;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  2188. 
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H.R.  10353 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposse. 

Mr.  Teller;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2188. 

H.R.  10354 — To  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey;  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
2188. 

H.R.  10355 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  stabi¬ 
lization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Poage;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2188. 

H.R.  10356 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  need}  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Albert;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2188. 

H.R.  10357 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  2188. 

H.R.  10358 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
•  the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  Improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Burdick;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2189. 

H.R.  10359 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Coad;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  2189. 
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H.R.  10360 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  XJ.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Hr.  Hogan;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2189. 

H.R.  10361 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  2189. 

H.R.  10362 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Levering;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2181. 

H.R.  10363 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide 
means  by  which  producers  may  balance 
supply  with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to 
reduce  the  volume  and  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  to  provide  for  distribution  to 
needy  people  and  public  institutions  of 
additional  needed  ihgh-protein  foods,  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the 
family  farm  through  greater  bargaining 
power,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGovern;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2189. 

H,R.  10364 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization' programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  Pfost;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2189. 

H.R.  10365 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Sisk;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  2189. 


H.R.  10366 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa;  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  2189. 

H.R.  10367 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Ullman;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
2189. 

H.R.  10368 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  sta¬ 
bilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  costs  of  maintaining 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks, 
to  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  2189. 

H  R.  10369 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income  stabi¬ 
lization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which  producers  may  balance  supply 
with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the 
volume  and  costs  of  maintaining  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks,  to 
provide  for  distribution  to  needy  people 
and  public  institutions  of  additional 
needed  high-protein  foods,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller;  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  2181. 

H.R.  10370 — To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 

Treasury  of  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means 
by  which  producers  may  balance  sup¬ 
ply  with  demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  volume  and  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  to  provide  for  distribution  to 
needy  people  and  public  institutions  of 
additional  needed  high-protein  foods, 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  status  of  the 
family  farm  through  greater  bargaining 
power,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Wolf;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  2189. 

H.R.  10371— For  the  relief  of  Helena  Burzec. 

Mr.  Bates;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2189. 

H.R.  10372 — For  the  relief  of  David  Kletter. 

Mr.  Friedel;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2189. 

H.R.  10373 — Providing  for  the  award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley. 

Mr.  Granahan;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  2189. 

H.R.  10374 — For  the  relief  of  Zbigniew  Bujno. 

Mr.  Libonati;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2189. 


H.R.  10375 — For  the  relief  of  Wing  Sien  Fong. 

Mr.  Lindsay;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2189. 

H.R.  10376 — For  the  relief  of  Adolf  B.  Joch- 
nick. 

Mr.  Lindsay;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
2189. 

H.R.  10377 — Directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  to  the  Western  Montana 
Youth  Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  certain  property  comprising  a 
part  of  Fort  Missoula,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mr.  Metcalf;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  2189. 

H.R.  10378 — To  provide  certain  payments  to 
assist  in  providing  improved  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  employees. 

Mr.  Bailey;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  2227. 

H.R.  10379 — To  provide  grants  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation  for  migrant  agricultural  em¬ 
ployees. 

Mr.  Bailey;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  2227.  \ 

H.R.  10380 — To  amend  the  act  of  June  13, 
1930. 

Mr.  Aspinall;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2227. 

H.R.  10381 — To  extend  the  veterans’  home 
loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  areas 
where  housing  credit  is  otherwise  not 
generally  available;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina;  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs,  2227. 

H.R.  10382 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Farbstein;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  2227. 

H.R.  10383 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Act  to  expand  research, 
extend  State  and  interstate  water  pollu¬ 
tion  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

'Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  2227. 

H.R.  10384 — To  prevent  the  use  of  stop¬ 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  in 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Karsten;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2227. 

H.R.  10385 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  Kelly;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2227. 

H.R.  10386 — To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Magnuson;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  2227. 

H.R.  10387 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Philbin;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2227. 

H.R.  10388 — To  amend  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  re¬ 
tire  on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon 
completion  of  30  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Poff;  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  2227. 

H.R.  10389 — To  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Powell;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  2227. 
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H.R.  10390 — To  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  2227. 

H.R.  10391 — To  amend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  recognize  the  high  public  service 
rendered  by  Maj.  Walter  Reed  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  and  means  of  transmission  of 
yellow  fever,”  approved  February  28, 
1929,  by  providing  for  payment  of  the 
widows  of  the  individuals  entitled  to 
benefits  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Riley;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

2227. 

H.R.  10392 — To  amend  section  9(b)  (3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  certification,  ,as  bargaining 
representatives  of  persons  employed  as 
guards,  of  a  labor  organization  which 
admits  to  membership,  or  is  affiliated 
with  an  organization  which  admits  to 
membership,  employees  other  than 
guards. 

Mr.  Wier;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  2227. 

H.R.  10393 — For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maud 
Rowe. 

Mrx  Anfuso;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2228. 

H.R.  10394 — For  the  relief  of  Adelaida  Mada- 
yag. 

'Mr.  Baldwin;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
2228. 

H.R.  10395 — To  provide  for  a  review  of  cer¬ 
tain  representations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  offering  for  sale 
a  parcel  of  land  in  Natchitoches  Parish, 
La. 

Mr.  Ikard;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
2228. 

H.R.  10396 — For  the  relief  of  the  Smith  Can¬ 
ning  Co. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah;  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  2228. 

H.R.  10397 — For  the  relief  of  Mar  Moo  Jing 
and  Gee  Sai  Yen. 

Mr.  McCormack;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  2228. 

H.R.  10398 — For  the  relief  of  Roy  Thelander. 

Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
2228. 

H.R.  10399 — For  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cemal  Er- 
gene. 

Mr.  Thomas;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
2228. 

H.R.  10400— For  the  relief  of  Nikolaos  George 
Sarris. 

Mr.  Wolf;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
2228. 
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H.J.  R,es.  283 — To  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  parliamentary  con¬ 
ferences  with  Mexico.  > 

Reported  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1082), 

H.J.  Res.  496 — Authorizing  the  President  to 
invite  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
a  world’s  fair,  New  York,  1964. 

Passed  House,  1628. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1708. 

H.J.  Res.  511 — To  amend  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  membership  and  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children’s  Institute,  formerly 
known  as  the  American  International 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Child¬ 
hood,  as  amended. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  1628. 


H.J.  Res.  567 — To  effect  immediately  the 
transfer  of  the  Development  Operations 
Division  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Sisk;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  939. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept. 
1240),  1962. 

Rules  suspended;  amended  and  passed 
House.  2044. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences,  2096. 

H.J.  Res.  592 — Authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat¬ 
ing  the - week  in - as  “National 

Poison  Prevention  Week,”  in  order  to 
aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1542. 

H.J.  Res.  593 — Providing  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
growth  of  saltcedar  and  other  phreato- 
phytes,  the  hydrological  and  climatolog¬ 
ical  factors  influencing  the  use  of  water 
by  such  plants,  and  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  eradication  and  control 
of  such  plants. 

Mr.  Montoya;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
1542. 

H.J.  Res.  594 — Providing  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  for  the  purpose  of  investiga¬ 
ting  the  growth  of  saltcedar  and  other 
phreatophytes,  the  hydrological  and 
climatological  factors  influencing  ihe 
use  of  water  by  such  plants,  and  the 
various  techniques  for  the  eradication 
and  control  of  such  plants. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico;  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  1542. 

H.J.  Res.  595 — Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  State  taxation  of  the  income 
of  nonresident  individuals. 

Mr.  Price;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1542. 

H.J.  Res.  596— Authorizing  the  establishment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Albert  Einstein. 

Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  House  Adminis¬ 
tration.  1704. 

H.J.  Res.  597 — Providing  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
growth  of  saltcedar  and  other  phreato¬ 
phytes,  the  hydrological  and  climato¬ 
logical  factors  influencing  the  use  of  wa¬ 
ter  by  such  plants,  and  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  eradication  and  control 
of  plants. 

Mr.  Rutherford;  Committee  on  Agriculture 
1704. 

H.J.  Res.  598 — To  extend  the  time  for  filing 
of  the  final  report  of  the  Lincoln  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission. 

Mr.  Siler;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1704. 

H.J.  Res.  599 — Providing  for  the  prominent 
display  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  or  near  diplomatic  estab- 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  Foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Johansen;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1704. 

H.J.  Res.  600 — Authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Dwyer;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  1963. 

H.J.  Res.  601 — Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  providing  for  a  4-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  George;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
1963. 
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H.J.  602 — Authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  henceforth  the  week  in  May 
of  each  year  in  which  falls  the  third 
Friday  of  that  month  as  National  Trans¬ 
portation  Week. 

Mr.  Harris;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1964. 

H.J.  Res.  603— Designating  the  rose  as  the 
national  flower  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dulski;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  2093. 

H.J.  Res.  604 — To  provide  for  the  convening 
of  a  national  conference  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  the  authorized 
representatives  of  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
and  formulating  a  recommended  plan  of 
action  for  meeting  and  solving  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  design  and  other  technical 
problems  which  can  strengthen  the 
space  exploration  program  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Kelly;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  2093. 

H.J.  Res.  605 — Providing  for  the  preparation 
and  completion  of  plans  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  observance  of  the  175th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  2172. 

H.J.  Res.  606 — To  establish  a  National  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  on  Rail  Transportation. 

Mr.  Derounian;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  2172. 

H.J .  Res.  607 — To  proclaim  the  first  week  in 
May  as  National  Horse  Week. 

Mr.  Teague;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2227. 

H.J.  Res.  608 — To  authorize  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  confer 
a  medal  on  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida;  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  2228. 

H.J.  Res.  609 — For  the  relief  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  a  Nevada  corporation. 

Mr.  Pucinski;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2228. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  7 — Declaring  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  closing  of  Indian  hospitals. 

Reported  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1205), 
723. 

Passed  over,  1629. 

H.  Con.  Res.  449 — To  print  as  a  House  docu¬ 
ment  the  publication  “Facts  on  Com¬ 
munism-Volume  1,  The  Communist 
Ideology’’  and  to  provide  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  additional  copies. 

Mr.  Walter;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  151. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1214) 
937. 

Amended  and  passed  House,  911. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  941. 

Reported  (no  written  report) ,  1431. 

Passed  Senate,  2133. 

H.  Con.  Res.  457 — To  authorize  printing  as  a 
House  document  a  publication  relating 
to  the  nomination  and  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President,  including  the 
manner  of  selecting  delegates  to  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions. 

Mr.  Everett;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  620. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1215) ,  937. 

Passed  House,  911. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  941. 

Reported  (no  written  report) ,  1431. 

Passed  Senate,  2133. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  459 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  variation  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  interpretation  of  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  may  only  be  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  treaty. 

Mr.  Selden;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
620. 

Reported  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  1225), 

1101. 

Rules  suspended,  amended  and  passed 
House,  1643. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1708. 

H.  Con.  Res.  465 — Expressing  the  indignation 
of  Congress  at  the  recent  desecrations  of 
houses  of  worship  and  other  sacred  sites. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois;  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  939. 

Reported  (S.  Rept.  1223),  1101. 

Passed  House,  1629. 

Proceedings  vacated,  restored  to  calendar, 
1630. 

Rules  suspended,  passed  House,  1653. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1708. 

H.  Con.  Res.  531 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Porter;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  532 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  533 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Montoya;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  534 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Foley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  535 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska;  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  536 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  537 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McDowell;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  538 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Addonizio;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  539 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Meyer;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  540 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Wolf;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  541 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rodino;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  542 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Ashley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 


H.  Con.  Res.  543 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Moorhead;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  544 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Powell;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  545— Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Blatnik;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  546 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Lane;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  547 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  548 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  549 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  550 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Quigley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  551 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Cohelan;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  552— Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  1543. 

I-  Con.  Res.  553 — Expressing  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Congress  at  the  recent  desecra¬ 
tions  of  houses  of  worship  and  other 
sacred  sites. 

Mr.  Brademas;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  554 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
not  grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Saylor;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  555 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  variation  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  interpretation  of  the  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama  may  only  be  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  treaty. 

Mr.  Bentley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1543. 

H.  Con.  Res.  556 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
not  grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Betts;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  557 — Requesting  the  President 
to  proclaim  a  National  Bible  Week  dur¬ 
ing  October  of  1960. 

Mr.  Judd;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
1704. 


H.  Con.  Res.  558 — Providing  for  printing  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of  the  panel  discussions 
entitled  “Income  Tax  Revision.” 

Mr.  Mills;  Committee  on  House  Adminis¬ 
tration,  1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  559 — Stating  that  the  Congress 
does  not  favor  the  proposed  transfers 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration,  contained  in  a  transfer  plan 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
14,  1960. 

Mr.  Stratton;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  560 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
not  grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Tollefson;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  561 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 

.  ons  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Ashley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1704.  - 

H.  Con.  Res.  562 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Blatnik;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  563 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Burdick;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  564 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Flynn;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  565 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Foley;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1704. 

H.  Con.  Res.  566 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Gray;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

1704. 

H.  Con  Res.  567 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon;  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  668 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  569 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Karth;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  570 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  571 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kowalski;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1705.  / 


H.  Con.  Res.  572 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Meyer;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  573 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  574 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska;  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  575 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Roosevelt;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  576 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Wier;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  577 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued.  ^ 

Mr.  Wolf;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1705. 

H.  Con.  Res.  578 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Harmon;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
1812. 

H.  Con.  Res.  579— Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits 
Calculator. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  1812. 

H.  Con.  Res.580 — Expressing  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  United  States  should  not 
grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under 
the  provisions  of,  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  -  >• 

Mr.  Lane;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
1964. 

H.  Con.  Res.  581 — Establishing  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  positive  steps  to 
assure  the  victory  of  the  United  States 
in  the  space  race. 

Mr.  Lane;  Committee  on  Rules, .1964. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  582 — Providing  under  section  3 
(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate¬ 
rials  Stock  Piling  Act,  the  express  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Congress  for  the  disposal 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  approxi¬ 
mately  475,000  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber. 

Mr.  Vinson;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
1964. 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1260) ,  2188. 

H.  Con.  Res.  583 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
not  grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Hays;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
2093. 

H.  Con.  Res.  584 — Calling  for  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  NATO  countries  to 
explore  methods  of  achieving  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  democratic  unity  in  advancing 
their  common  interest. 

Mr  Judd;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
2093. 

H.  Con.  Res.  585 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of-  nuclear  weapons  shall  be 
continued. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  2093. 

H.  Con.  Res.  586 — Authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  Celler;  Committee  on  House  Adminis¬ 
tration,  2172. 

H.  Con.  Res.  587 — Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Dingell;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
2172. 

H.  Con.  Res  588 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  United  Nations 
Charter  revision,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  2189. 

H.  Con.  Res.  589 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey;  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  2189. 

H.  Con.  Res.  590 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Cohelan;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
2227. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS 


H.  Res.  434 — Relative  to  the  death  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  David  M.  Hall,  late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Bonner;  considered  and  agreed  to, 
1541. 
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H.  Res.  435 — Providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3151,  a  bill  relating  to  withhold¬ 
ing,  for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  im¬ 
posed  by  certain  cities,  on  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Thornberry,  from  Committee  on  Rules 
(H.  Rept.  1235),  1624,  1703. 

H.  Res.  436— Providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9662,  a  bill  to  make  technical 
revisions  in  the  income-tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Thornberry,  from  Committee  on  Rules 
(H.  Rept.  1236) ,  1624,  1703. 

Agreed  to,  1944. 

H.  Res.  437 — Amending  House  Resolution  146, 

■  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  Aspinall;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  1705. 

H.  Res.  438— Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  call  a  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Narcotics. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1705. 

H.  lies.  439— To  increase  the  authorized  max¬ 
imum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961  under  the  special  milk 
program  for  children. 

Mr.  Colmer,  from  Committee  on  Rules 
(H.  Rept.  1244) ,  1962. 

Agreed  to,  2065. 

H.  Res.  440— Providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9664.  a  bill  to  stabilize  support 
levels  for  tobacco  against  disruptive 
fluctuations  and  to  provide  for  adjust¬ 
ment  in  such  levels  in  relation  to  farm 
cost. 

Mr.  Trimble,  from  Committee  on  Rules 
(H.  Rept.  1255),  2092. 

Agreed  to,  2158. 

H.  Res.  441— Providing  additional  funds  for 
studies  and  investigations  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  147,  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  Barden;  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration,  2093. 

H.  Res.  442— Directing  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  the  existing  customs  treatment  of 
shrimp  upon  the  domestic  shrimp  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Boggs;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
2093. 

H.  Res.  443 — To  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  two  or  more  Members  to  introduce 
jointly  any  public  bill,  memorial,  or 
resolution. 

Mr.  Friedel;  Committee  on  Rules,  2093. 

H.  Res.  444 — Electing  members  to  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Mills;  considered  and  agreed  to,  2173. 
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